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Austria:     Railroad     Notes,    272,    390.    508      1377 

1489*,    1994 
Authoriz.iti<)ns    and    Expenditures    on     Additions 

and   Betterments.  88",   695 
AutoRenous  Welding  (See  VVcldinK) 
Automatic  .\rc  Welding  Machine,  787' 
Automatic   Itlock    (See  Signaling) 
-Automatic  ("ounlers   in  Japan,    I')13 
Automatic    Highway   Crossing   Flagman,   840* 
Au  omatic  Stop  (See  .\utomatic  Train  Control) 
Automatic   Straight   Air   Brake  Company:   Organi- 
zation, New,  987* 
"Automatic"  Tractors  and  Trailers,  1763* 
.Automatic  Train  Control- 

Casale;  C,   R.   I.  &•  P.,  948,   1293* 

Comnuttec's    Report,    220t,    227.    382,    605J: 

I .  (  .  C   s  Authority  to  Order,  665t 

Needs  for,   40 It,   443 

'^<j^^|;i"-l=Rj|lrnad ^Club's  Discussion.  1057*. 

Automatic   Turning    Machines,    1594t 
Automobile    Accidents   at    Grade    Crossings,    209, 


January  l-Jmic  30,  1920 


rs  lo  lidiliir  thtisX 


Krpoi 

1008* 
Report 

1013* 
Report 
1011" 
Repmt   on   Strcs,se.H  in   Railro.id  Track.  901 1. 

•121 
Rc|>ort  on  Tics,  901 1,  902t.  ''07 ' 
Report  on  Truck,  849* 
Report  on  Uniform  (Icneral  Contract    l-"oriiis, 

86/ 
Report  on  Water  Service,  860* 
Report  on  Wood  Preservation,  '>24' 
Report  on  Wooden   Bridges  and  Trestles.  91  5* 
Report  on  Yards  and  Terminals.   1005* 
St.   Patrick's   Day,  842t 
Service   Results  with   Titanium-Treated   Rail, 

1365 
Stresses    in    Track,    670*,    754t.    775,    901t, 
921,    10841 
American    Railway    Express    Company,    Activities 

of,   1288 
American  Short  I.ine  Railroad  Association: 
Esch-Cummins  Bill  -Vpproved,  679 
Meeting  in   .\pril,   123/ 
Revolving    Fund,    1 37 If,    1959 
Transportation  Act  Discussed,   1237 
Transportation  Act,  Provisions  of,  1022t 
American  Society  for  Testing  Materials: 
.\nnual  Meeting,  1969* 
Specilications.  1689 
American   Society  of  Civil  Engineers: 
.\nnual   Meeting.  i21 
Light  Railways  in  France.  421* 
Stresses  in  Track,  670*,  754t,  775.  1084t 
American     Society     of     Mechanical     Engineers: 

Railroad   Section,   1993 
American      Spike     Company:       Scssler-Crip-.Spike 

1111* 
American_  Steel    Foundries:   Annual   Report,   592, 

Association:    An- 


Anierican    Train    Despatchers' 

nual   Meeting.   1987 
American   Welding   Society:   Annual  Convention 

First.  1290 


l549t 

-Automobile  Trucks   (See  Motor  Trucks) 

American  Wholesale  Lumber  Association:  Freight         -}uto-Tite   Flexible   Expansion  Counlines     17C1* 
Rates.  1993  Aviation:   Mail   Service.  326 


American    Wood-Preservers'    Association:    Meet- 
ing at  Chicago.  491*,  584 
Angier  Tie  Loader,  492* 
Ann    Arbor:    Changes   in    Organization,   658,    737, 

800 
Annual     Covernment      Signal      Bulletin.      1653i-. 

1676.  1959t 
Annual     Report     (See     Regional     Directors:     also 

Division;  also  names  of  companies): 
Anti-Strikes    (See   Labor) 
Apprentice  System;  A.  T.  &•  S.  Fe,  1349 
Apprentices.  Special  Technical,  1768t,   1774 
Appropriation    Bill   of   $300,000,000    Passed,    1138, 

1259.  1316.  1371.  1937* 
Appropriations    for    Export    Trade.    602t 
Arbitration:    East    St.    Louis    Junction,    Transfer 

Rates  on.  1209 
Arbitration   Committee's   Report,   A.    R.   A.,    1844 
Arc  Welding    (See  Welding) 
Arch   (See  Bridges  and  Buildings) 
Arkansas  &  Louisiana  Midland: 
Changes  in  (Organization,  800 
Compensation  Fixed,  1163 
Arkansas    Commission    on    Condition    of    Cotton 

Belt  Lines.  545 
Army  Port  Terminals,  Use  of,  504 
Armstrong.    W.    H-:    Coal    Used    on    Steam    and 

Electric  Locomotives.  1549t 
Armstrong.    Sir    W.    G.,   Whitworth    &    Co.,    Ltd., 

of   England.    1811 
Arnold   Company:   Engine  House,   1975* 
Ashmore  Sand  Storage  Plant,  L.  V.,  938* 
Ashton  Valve  Company:  Pop  Safety  Valve.  1623* 
"Assigned  Car"  Rule.   1254 
Associated    Engineering   Societies:    Coal    Industrv 

Stabilized.  427.   1103.   1319 
Associated    General    Contractors'    Meeting.    647 
Associated  Industries  of  Massachusetts  :  Railroad 

Labor  and   Freight   Problems.  499 
Association    of    Railway    Claim    Agents:     Annual 

Convention.     1686 
Association     of    Railway     Electrical     Engineers : 
Semi-Annual  Meeting,   1790t.  1812 

Association  of  Railway  Executives: 
Co-operation  with  I-  C.  C,  780 
Equipment    Need    Before    Senate    Committee, 

1409 
Equipment  Trust  Certificates,   306.  397t,   584 
I.     C.    C.     Emergency    Car    Service    Orders, 

1439t,   1467.  1525,  1561,  1932* 
Plan    for    Resumption    of   Private    Operation, 

194 
Recommendations    for    L'se    of    Loan    Fund, 

1475 
Section    6    of    Cummins    Bill    Opposed.    185, 

299 
Views  on  Proposed  Legislation,  196 
Association  of  the  Bar  of  the  City  of  New  York: 

Railroad    Situation    Reviewed    by    Director 

General,  161 


Axle  Generator  Capacity.  1905* 
Axles.  Carbon  Steel.  1798 
Axles.  Shafts  and   Forgings    1797 
Ayres.     A.     R.,     Elected     President 
.\himni.  1773 


of     Cornell 


for    Far    East, 


Afr 


Rail- 
1054* 


B 

5'''m    ''J,f',\""  ''"lers   Again.    1018 

Haffle    Walls    for    F-ocomotives,   645* 

Baird    Pneumatic   To.d    Company:      Stavbolt    Cut- 

ter  ann   \oke   Type    Riveter.    1781 
Badwin.    L.    W .      ( .>.ee    Allegheny    Region) 
Baldwin     Locomotive    Works : 

-Annual    Report.    594 

Consolidations    and     Pacifies 

Mountain     Ty|>e     for     South 
wavs,     1455* 

HaldwinAVestinghouse     Locomotive.     The 

Kalkan  Railway  Finance.   652 

Ballast.   A.    R.    F..    .\.    Report   on.   917* 

Ballast    Car,    940* 

Ball    Bearings    on    Swedish    Cars,    1589. 

Ba  1    Joint    for    Mallet    Locomotives,    le""* 

Baltimore    &    Ohio: 

Bridge    at  Pittsburgh,    Pa.,    1504* 

Caille    Heater.     1741 

Chanpes    in    Organization.    737.    800.    1126 

iUectrification,  Baltimore  Tunnels,  1711 

™^P    and    Profile    of    Cumberland    Division, 

Passing    Report,    1973* 
Baltimore    &    Ohio    Chicaeo    Terminals:    Changes 

m   Organization,  801 
Bangor    &    .Aroostook: 

Changes    in    Organization,    738 
Life    Insurance    for    Employees.    1993 
bankruptcy     Faced     by     Railroads.     105* 
Batteries.     SiBn.il     Division    Report    on,    891* 
Battery,    Willard    Storage,    1762* 
Beach.    Col,    Lansing    H.:    Nomination    for    Chief 

.    of    Engineers.    U.    S.    A-.    34Ct 
Bearing.    Centering    Side.     1784* 
Bearings.    Bronze,    for    Locomotives.    1798 
Bearings.    Journal.    Lined.    1796* 

^^"^380'    "^^'^    ""    ^^"^<^'=»"    Railway    Situation, 
Beaumont.   T 
1061  ' 
Belgium: 

Condition    of    Railways.     1118 
Equipment    Orders.    508,    587.    IS'l 
Locomotive    Building    in.    588.    1379 
Locomotives.    Consolidation    Type     1144* 
Railroad    Notes,    213.     1542.     1757      IO95 
_  „  R^<^0"5«,ruction    of    Railways,     1118 
Bellows   Falls  Collision.  975 

Belt    Railway    of    Chicago:    Changes    in    Organ! 
zation.    657.    993 


.Automatic   Train    Control,    1023t, 


1945 


in    Organiza- 
1786* 


1377 


',;'"'""•,    J,-.,  '■■■•    '<""•    .\dvance,    1681 
lleiwick   Electric    Rivet   Hcnicr,    1781 

•'■'"-^u^;:rR•;;d::"1k4'"  •-"•'•"'«»"" «« 

Bessemer    X    Lake    Eric:    Changes 

tion,    659 
Bettemlorf    Swing    Motion    Truck, 

!       (•>•'•, .l-egislation) 

ill-of-I.adinjf       (.Sec     freight) 
Bi-Parlisan  Board  on  Wages,  719 

Bituminous    Ciial     Commission: 
Report,    1043 
^'uiq""""    "'    ^°''"    '"''"'"^y.    ''27,     1103. 

'""'■''''Brake  t'-''     ^^''"'     ^'"'     "■"''"■'     ''^'^e'' 
lilauvelt.    M.    P.,   on    Rate   Advance,    1682 
i  ock   .Signals      (.Vc   Signaling) 

'"""Mai;inr'l28lV      ^''^""'"'^"'     ''^     «-«" 

""■"'di^^oiHr^^r-f  ,'^/r  ^"-^  ^"^"""^  ^- 

Board    of     Referees       (See    Compensation     Con- 
tracts) 

Boiler      (See    locomotive;   also   Stationary) 

Boilers    IVesent    Routing    Problem,    723* 

Bolivia:    Railroad    Notes,    390 

Bolshevist    Russia   in    1920,    1966 

Booster       (See    Locomotive) 

Borland,    W.    P.      (See    Bureau    of    Safety) 

Boston    &•    Albany: 

^.''angcs    in    Organization.    738,    801 
leed-Water    Heaters.     I74I 
Wellesley,   Mass.,  Thanks  of,  974 
Boston   &   Maine: 

Annual     Report,     165St* 
Electrification.    Hoosac   Tunnel.    171' 
Strike    of    Freight    Handlers,    448 
Boston-Pittsburgh     Expresses.     979 
Box    Cars    in    Camp    Service.    1387t 
Boxes,   Shipping,   Specifications   for,    1969* 
Bracket    for    Thawing    Torch,    939* 
Brake,  Air,  Convention,  1373,  1387t,   1401* 
Brake    Beams.    .\.    R.    .\.    Report   on.    1851* 
Brake,    Masing    Hand,    1832* 
Brake    Power    and    Brake    Beams,    1904* 
Brake  Shoes,  A.   R.  A.   Report  on,   1851* 
Brake   .Shoe    Backs.    Cast    Steel,    1621* 
Brake    Step    with    Safety    Tread,    1876* 
Brazil:     Electrification.    390,    1C68,    1273* 
Hrick.    Carbofrax    or    Refrax.    1762 
Bridges    and     Buildings: 

B-    &•    O.    Bridge    at    Pittsburgh,    1504* 
<  astleton.    Bridge;    N.    Y.    C,    724 
Chattanooga    Bridge;    Southern,     1141* 
Chattanooga    Double    Leaf    Span,    934* 
l)iscussion    of    Bridge    Specifications,    165 
l^a"'<a'<ee    Bridge;    Hlinois    Central,    1928* 
New    York    Central    at    Tonawanda,    347* 
Niagara    Gorge    Arch    Strengthened,    1393* 
Portable  Steel  Building;  A-  T.  &  S.   Fe,  898' 
Report   of  A.   R.   A.,   Section    VI.   1871 
Report   of  A.    R.    E.   A.   on,  847*,   915* 
Span.    Creosoted.    C.    of    N.     L.    1479* 
\  laduct    of    Flat    Slab    Type:"  D     L     &    W 
1233*  ' 

Wing  Wall  Design;  L.  &  N., 
Brightwood  Coaling  Station,  P.  & 
Brine    Drippings   on    Rail.    1904 

"'^''r.  C',o'""ib'?     Sub-Committee     of     Canadian 
Railway     Association.     788 
Brotherhood  of  Maintenance  of  Way  Employees 
and    Railway    Shop   Laborers: 
Clothing  to    be    Made.    281t,    326.    646 
Strike    Threat.    466t 
Brotherhood     of    Railway     Patrolmen.     208 
Brown.    E.    N. :      Equipment    Need.     1409 
Brown  .s    Discipline    on    Canadian    Pacific,    636 
l.ryan.    William   Jennings:     Railroad    Plan.    485 
Bucyrus   Company: 

Annual    Report.    987 
Shovel,     Revolving,    1368* 
Buffalo    &    Susquehanna:    Annual    Report,    993 
Buffalo,   Rochester   &   Pittsburgh :      Annual   Re- 
port,   1502t*.    1544 
Bureau    for    Suggestions    and    Complaints.    325 
Bureau    of    Explosives:    -Annual    Report,    1163 
Bureau    of   Railway    Economics: 

Net     Operating     Income     bv.    Months.     2C8*, 
791* 
Bureau  of  Safety: 

Rail   Failure  Studies,   500 
Seams  in   Base  of  Rail,  961 
Bureau  of  Traffic,   I.   C.   C,    1117 
Bush,    B.    F.    (See    also    Southwestern    Region): 

Rate-Making     Procedure,     1032 
Bush,  Roberts  &  Schaefer  Co..  277* 
Business   Affected    by    TransporUtion    Difficulties. 

1587 
Business:    Annual    Dinner    of    Railway    Business 

Association.   1081t,   1089,  1129t 
Business  Men  and  Promptness.  1549t 
Business    Men   and    Strikes,    1335t 
Business   Outlook,   837.   838 

Butte,   Anaconda  &   Pacific:    Electric   Operations, 
1657*,  1712 


1207* 

L.    E.,    1085* 
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Cab    VVmdou,    Clear    \ision.    1786* 
Caille   Heater;   B.  &  O.,   1741 
California  Railroad  Commiss.on  Recommends  New 

Terminals  at  Los   Angeles,  382 
Calculator    for    Applying    (Mini's    Law    to    Track 

Relays,  839  ,       .  . 

Calling-()n   Signals  and  Pennsylvania  Collision  at 

West    Philadelphia,    637*,    131t 
Calorene   for  Cutting  Metals.  899,  935* 

Beatty,  E.  W.,  on  Railway  Situation,  380 

Demurrage  at  Winnipeg,  271 

Embargo  on   Sending   Freight  Cars  to   U.   S., 

724 
Government      Railways,      666t,      712,      1129t, 

1538.    1549*,     1566,     1949 
Cirand  Trunk  Agreement,  666t.  712 
Movement  of  Wheat  Crop,  211 
Passes,  Order  Governing,  148 
Railway  Developments  During  1919,  141 
Rulings  of  Railroad  Commission,  1117 
Steel  Merger,  1352 
Winter   Railroading  in,   527,  646 
Canadian  Board  of  Adjustment,  146 
Canadian    Car   &    Foundry   Company:    Interest   ol 

American  Company  in,  460 
Canadian  Government  (See  Canada) 
Canadian  Mead-Morrison  Co.,  Ltd.,  654* 
Canadian    National    Railways,    666t,    712,    1129t, 

1538.   1549t.   1566.   1949 
Canadian     Pacific:  ,  .m,. 

Accident    at     Onawa,     Maine,     342T,     1U23T. 

1063  ,  ,^„ 

Accident   near  Corbeil,   382,   449.    1268 
Annual  Report.  1181t*.  1219 
Brown's  Discipline,  63b 
Car,  Hopper  Grain,  1149* 
Charter  to   Build  Line   Denied,  15491,   lo66 
Deficit    and    Rates,    1129t 
Feed- Water   Heaters,   1742 
Ice  Cutter,  1986*  ,    n         .. 

Industrial   Trucks  in   General   Storehouses  at 

Montreal,    1160* 
Locomotive,   Mikado  Type,   173* 
Snow    Fighting    Equipment,    1722* 
Wage   Increase  to   Porters.  579 
Canadian   Railway   Association:    British   Columbia 

Sub-Committee,  788 
Cape-to-Cairo  Line.  585 
Capps,    C.    R.:    Rate    Advance.    1682 
Car- 

Buying    Before    Consulting    Mechanical    De- 
partment.     1132t  ,„„r» 
Construction,  A.   R.  A..   Report  on,   1885 
Doors.  A.  R.  A.,  Report  on,  1885* 
Electric  Car-Hauling  Winch,   1452 
Facilities   for   Repairs,    1766t 
Hart  Convertible,  940* 
High  Capacity  Cars.  I767t 
Inspection.    1766t                           „.. 
Interchange.  Rules  of.  1841.  1844 
Motor  and  Trailer;   L.  &  V..  549* 
Motor;  Long  Island.  1964* 
Motor,  Mudge.  899*,  937* 
Needs  of  Next  Three  Years,  3/*,  341,,  457 
Orders  in   1919.   128*,  133*^ 
Plates,  Non-Corrosive,  1791 1                  ,,,,. 
Purchases,  397t,  517t.  601t,  1021T.   1132t 
Repairs.    Tools    for.    1766t.    1837t 
Roof,  AU-Steel   Flexible,   1875* 
Scheduling  System  for  Repairs,  1»37,_^ 
Trailer;     Metropolitan     Railway.     103/       ^ 
Wheels.  .\.  R.  A.,  Report  on,  18771,  1881 
Carbocoal  on  Locomotives,  Use  of,  1513 
Carborundum  Refractories,  1762 
Car  Building  in  Russia,  984 
Car  Detention  and  Car  Shortage,  1SS8 
Car  Freight:                                  . 

Box    Cars    in    Camp    Service,    1387i 
Depreciation,  A.   R.   A..   Report  on,  1843 
Door  Gear,  Hart.  445* 
Hart-End    General    Service.    445* 
Hopper.   Grain;   C.  P..    1149* 
Needs  of  Next  Three  Years.  2/    ,  457 
Orders  in   1919,  128* 
Orders  in    1920  Small,  J917t 
Refrigeration  Test,  631* 
Repairs,  Cireat  Need  for,  1227t 
Steel  End.  Double  Channel.   178/ 
Car  Inspectors.  Curing  Ineflficient.  607T,  629 
Car,  Passenger  (See  Car)  .„„„.      ,  ,nni 

Car    Repair     Shop    Layout,    608*,    1789t,     1790t, 

1801* 
Car  Record  Office  of  A.   E.   F„   1927 
Car   Service    (See   also   Commission   on): 

A,  R.  A.   Rules.   709 
"Assigned    Car"    Rule,    1254 

B.  &  O.   Passing  Report.   1973* 
Charts  Showing  Car  Supply.  1937 

I      C.    C.     Emergency    Orders,     1439T,    1467, 
1525,    1561.    1932*.     1961t.     1967 

Newspapers  Help.  1281t 

Per  Diem   Agreement.  706,  1239 

Willard,  Daniel,  on  Conditions,  1685 
Car  Service  Commission  Reorganized,  705*,  782 
Car    Service    Section: 

Annual  Report,  949 

Rules   for   Rating   Coal   Mines   and   Car   Dis- 
tribution to  Such  Mines,  258 

Work   of.    81* 
Car    Shortage       (See    also    Commission    on    Car 
Service): 

Charts.    1938* 

Detention  in  California,  1558 

Propaganda.  1088 
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Car   Shortage — {Continued)  : 
Reasons  for,   1982  + 
Rehabilitate  the   Old   Cars,   1765t 
Senate  Discussion,  472 
Statistics,  519t,  1158 
Carolina,  Clinchfield  &  Ohio:  Changes  in  Organi- 
zation, 738 
Carter,  W.  S.:  Testimony  Before  Railroad  Labor 

Board,  1314,  1359 
Casale  Train  Control;  C.  R.  I.  it  P..  948,  1293* 
Cascade  Tunnel  Electrification,  1712 
Castleton    Bridge;    N.    Y.    C,    724 
Cast  Steel  Plate   Back  Driver  Shoes,   1621* 
Cement  (See  Concrete) 
Central  (Toal  Committee,  Report  of,  369 
Central    of    Georgia : 

Changes    in    Organization,    738 
Strike    of    Clerks,     1538 
Central  of  New  Jersey: 

Accident  at  Elizabethport,  1982 

Besler's,     W.     G.,     Greeting    on     Return     of 

Roads,  684 
Changes   in   (Organization,   661 
Span,   Creosoting   of,   1479* 
Central     Railway    Club:     Labor    Situation,    941t> 

969 
Central   Western  Region:  Annual  Report,  358 
Certificates  of  Public  (Convenience  and  Necessity, 

1583,    1953 
Chadburn   Ship  Telegraph  Company:   Clear  View 

Screen,  1876* 
Chamber    of    Commerce    of    the    United    States: 
Annual  Meeting,  1303,  1371 
Department     of     Public     Works     Not     Ap- 
proved,  1689 
Chamberlain,    Eugene,   A   Tribute   to,    1829 
(Thambers,  Edward   (See  Division  of  Traffic) 
Charleston     &     Western     Carolina:     Changes     in 

Organization,  738 
Chart: 

Block  Signal   Mileage,   1674* 
Car  Supply,  1938* 
Trigonometric    Functions.    1788 
Chattanooga.    Bridges    at.    934*,     1141* 
Chesapeake    &    (^hio : 

Accident  near  Hardware,  Va.,  1466 
Changes  in  (Organization,  658,  738 
Engine  House  for  Mallets,   1975* 
Locomotive,   Ten-Wheel    Switching,   359* 
Trumbull.    Frank,   Retires,    167* 
Chicago: 

Consolidated  Ticket  Office,   1165 

Express   Strike,   792 

Freight  Terminal   Situation,  635 

Highway  Transport  Conference,  433 

Illinois     Central     Terminal     Ordinance,     261, 

424,  642,  1017 
Off-Line    Agencies,    979 
Pere  Marquette  Collision,   1934* 
Strike     of     Switchmen,     1145,     1163,     1180t. 
1183*,     I227t,     1229t,     1255,     1265*,     1269, 
1289,  1309,  1315,  1335t,  1362,  1370,  1397 
ITnification   of  Terminals,   790 
L'nion    Station    Project,    1017 
Valuation  Conference,   1488 
Chicago  S:  .\lton:   Changes  in   Organization,   1127 
(Thicago  &  Eastern   Illinois:   Compensation   Fixed, 

1042 
Chicago  &   North   Western: 

Accident  near  Lamberton,  1369 
Annual  Report,  1440t*,  1492 
Changes  in  Organization,  739 
Safety   First.  1487.  1585 

Signal    System    Changed    on    Boone    Bridge. 
785* 
Chicago  S:   Western   Indiana:   Changes  in   Organi- 
zation, 657,  994 
Chicago    Association    of   Commerce:    Relation    of 

Public  to  Railroads,  1155 
Chicaeo,   Burlington   &   Quincy: 

Changes  in  Organization,  660,  802,  993,  1078 
Rafts  Protect   River   Bank,  945* 
Shrinkage  in   Embankments,   1573* 
Train   Operation   by   Signal   Indication,   1670* 
Chicago   Great   Western: 

Changes  in    Organization,   802,    1127 
Refrigerator  Car  Test.  631* 
Chicago.    Indianapolis    &    Louisville:    Changes    in 

Organization,  739 
Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  Gary:  Changes  m  Organi- 
zation, 803 
Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul: 

Changes  in    Organization,    739,   993 
Coal   Measuring  Device,  1985* 
Cost   of   Materials   One   Day,    1539 
Electrification: 

Locomotives,  Passenger,  233*;   1051 
New   Section  Opened,  975 
Notes  on,  1923* 
Operating  Costs,  859,  1923 
Synopsis  of,  1714 
Tests  and  Results,  522* 
Power-Limiting     and     Indicating     System     at 

Deer  Lodge.  Mont..  1146* 
Reclamation    Campaign,    782 
Strike   of   Electrical   Workers,   505 
Track   Depression,   Test   of,   670* 
Chicago    Pneumatic    Tool    Company:    Air    Hose, 

1622 
Chicago    Railway    Equipment    Company:    Annual 

Dinner,   461 
Chicago   Railway   Signal   and   Supply   Company : 

Rail    Joint    Expander,    840* 
Chicaeo,  Rock  Island  &  Pacific: 

Automatic  Train   Control,  Casale.  948,   1293* 
Change  in  Organization,  803.  994,  1078,  1127 


Chicago,  St.  Paul,  Minneapolis  &  Omaha: 
Annual  Report,   1439t,  1494 
Changes  in  (Jrganization,  739 
Chicago    Iraffic  Club:   (Officers  Elected,   1164 
Chief  of  Engineers,   U.   S.  A.,  The,  340t 
Chile:   Railroad  Notes,  331,   1321,   1955 
China: 

Kin- 1  Ian  Railway  Buys  Prairie  Type  Locomo- 
tives, 479* 
Locomotive,    Consolidation,    1451* 
"Postage   Due"   Expensive,   1392t 
Railroad    Notes,    III,   728,    1118,    1167,    1215, 

1379,  1694 
Standardization   in,   1322 
C'hrome-Molybdenum  Steel,  955* 
Chuck,  Lavoie,  Air,  1618* 
Chuck,   Reversible  Driving,   1620* 
Cincinnati: 

Motor    Terminals    Installation,    681 
Railroad    Center,    586 
Terminal  Problem,  1287 
Cincinnati,   Indianapolis   S:   Western:   Changes   in 

Organization,  740,  994,  1079 
Cincinnati,    New    (Orleans    &   Texas    Pacific:    De- 
touring  for   Five   Months,  772* 
City    Planning    and    Railroad    Terminals,    1282T, 

1285* 
City  Traffic  Bureaus,  148 
Claims: 

Convention  of  Claim  Agents,  1686 

Division  of  Liquidation  Claims,   472,  767 

Interest  on  (Overcharge,  644 

Handling    During    Federal   Control,   687 

Loss  and  Damage  Prevention,  246 

Freight   Loss  and   Damage  Prevention,  246 

Railroad     Law     Departments     to     Settle     for 

Director  General,  1140 
Time-Limit  for  Filing,  270 
Claremont  Terminal;  L.  V.,  1272 
Clark.  Edgar  E.: 

Chairman    of    I.    C.    C,    773* 

Lisman,    F.    J.,    on    Railroad    Credit,    1917 1, 

1935 
Public   Welfare  Demands   Efficient  Transpor- 
tation, 367 
Rule  of  Rate  Making,  397t,  420 
Classification    of    Engineers,    440 
Classification    of    Material,    1864 
Classification    Yard    at    Niles,    Mich.,    287 
Clear  View  Screen,   1876* 
Clerk    (See   Employee) 

Cleveland,  Cincinnati,  Chicago  &  St.  Louis: 
Changes  in  Organization,  994 
Motor  Terminal  at  Cincinnati,  682* 
Cleveland   Union   Station,  265 
Climax   Molybdenum    Steels,   955* 
Clinton   Gas   Eliminating   System,   1481* 
Coal: 

"Assigned   Car"    Rule,    1254 

Bituminous  Coal  Commission   Report,   1043 

Carbocoal,  1513 

Crushed  Coal  Furnace,  Schutz,   1643 

Director    General    Hines'    Orders    Regarding 

Diversion,  779  „       ■  r- 

Director    (leneral    Hines    to    Continue    Con- 
trol, 673.   779  ^   ^      „,, 
Electrification,     Saving    by,    522,    754,,    974, 

1549t 
Embargo    on    Exports    Opposed,    1968 
France,  Situation  in,  1913 
Germany's   Supply,   1135 
Lignite,  Possibility  of  1509 
Measuring  Devices,  1984* 
COperators  Ask  Car  Service  Order,   1263 
Priority    Oders,    1932,    1967 
Pulverized,    for    Italian    Locomotives,    1333T, 

1363* 
Pulverized,   for   Stationary    Boilers,   1641 
Seasonal  Rates.  1047,  1319,  1364,  1477 
Stabilization  of  Industry,  427,  1103,  1319 
Tram   Car,   Dumping,    1019* 
Coal   Mines,  Rules  for   Rating,   258 
Coal   Strike: 

Coal  Exports  Permitted,  84 
Losses  Due  to,  12 
November  1,  1919,  428 
Report  of  Central  Coal  Committee,  369 
Coaling  Station  at  Brightwood;  P.  &  L.  E.,  1085* 
Code   (See  Telegraph)  „    -,    t, 

Coleman    Railway    Supply    Company:    Rail    Brace, 

938* 
College  and  the  Industries,  The,  929 
College    Men    and    Railway    Service,    o66t,    713, 
757t    758t.  929.  1049,  15931,   1626t,  1701t, 
17671,    1791t,    1838t 
Collision   (See  Accident) : 
Cologne  Bridge.  1137* 
Colombia:  Railroad  Notes,  587 
Colorado    &    Southern:    Changes   in    Organization, 

660.  803  ^,  „ 

Colorado  Commission  Urges  Building  Three   lun- 

nels.  371*  ^  .  ,     o 

Colorado    Fuel    &    Iron    Company:    Annual    Re- 
port. 987 
Commission  on  Car  Service: 

Car   Shortage  Propaganda.   1088 

Circulars.  973.   1087.   1250  . 

Coal    and    Refrigerator    Car    Situation.    1087 

Grain  Loading.  1087 

Instructions  to  Committees.  1559 

Local  Committees,   1527,  1559 

Orders  Must  Be  Obeyed,  1961t 

Organization,   705*,   782,   1470 

Service   Orders,   I.   C.   C.   1439t.   1467,    1525, 

1561,    1932*.    1961t,    1967 
Stock  Cars.  Distribution  of,  1088 
Summary    of    Conditions,    1158,    1469,    1560, 
1932* 
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\niiistraU'd  artuUs  arc  iiidnalal  thus*;  lidilorials  //iii.vt;  Letters  to  Editor  tliust 


C'limniiniiiiMcr    Clark    (Scr    flark.    I'°.<l||ar    IC.) 
(  omiiiissKin-r  Woullcy  on  I'rciKhl  Rates  nnd  Cost 

..t  l.ivinK.  -•■f.  -'«.'t.  J-tlit,  .Uot.  454t 
roniinilirr  ii(  AtturnryN  on  Railway  Mail  P«y,  971 
Coninultcr  on    llrnltl'i   and    Medical    Ucliel : 

Kri.ori    of.    115.1 
I'ominillcc    on     Standards    for    Locomotives    and 
Cars: 

Mi'ndicrs  of,  5b* 

Rules    for    AiiluKi-noHs    W'eldinK.    J60,    JUlt 

V\ork  of.  7(>0 
Connnittecs  to  Prepare  for  Return  of  Roads,  2AA 
Common  Sense  in  Naminn  Stations,  520t 
l"omi)cns;ition    (See   Kmployee-  Wages) 
Compensation  Contracts: 

.Arkansas  &  Louisiana  Mi<lland,  1163 

Chicago  &    E.istern    Illinois.    11142 

Contracts  Executed,  .'S-'.  5".?,  .'i79,  676 

Ciuaranty  of  Six   Months.   Roads   Not   .\cccpt- 
ing,  942t,   10.10,  1179t 

Midland  Valley's  Case.  579 

St.  Louis.  Southwestern.  1179t 

Standard  Return  Compared  with  Net   Federal 
Income.  769 

Status  Aft;r   Federal  Control,  694 

Status  on   January    1,    101' 
Compressor,  Air,   Maintenance  of.   HOI 
Compressor,    Gasoline-Urivcn    Air,    937* 

Concrete: 

Cements,  Refractory,  1762 

Design  Work,   Mathematics  in,   I959t 

joint  Committee  on,  792 

Rodding,   1972 

Tannic   Acid.    Effect   of,    1971 

Vnit  Weight  of  .Aggregates  for  Cement  (  on- 

Crete,  1971 
Vi.iduct:   D.  L.  &  W..  1233* 
Wing    Wall    Design;    L.    &    N..    1207* 
Conferees  (.See  Transportation  Act) 
Congress    (See    also    House;    also    Senate;    also 
Transportation   .\ct): 
Labor    Leaders   Threaten    Congressmen,    528, 

602t,  639 
L.-ibor  Protests  .Vgainst  Adjournment,  1690 
Legislation    Enacted  in    1919.   136* 
Loan  to  Railroads  Needed.  A,  398t 
Plain  Duty  of,  4t  ,    ^^^ 

Congressional    Record:    Sal.-irics   of    Railroad   Offi- 
cers  in    1917,   1654t.    1659 
Congressman  Pell's  Reply  to  Urotherhood,  484 
Connector,  .American  -Automatic.  1651 
Conservation  of  Natural  Resources.  856* 
Construction,  New    (Sec  also    Bridges  and    "uild- 
ings;    also    Station;    also    A  ards    and    Ter- 
minals) : 
Facilities  Needed,  41* 

Improvement   Work   of   Railroad   Administra- 
tion, 88* 
Mileage    Built    During    1919,    107* 
New  Lines  Needed.  IS*.  305 
New    York   Central    Relocates   Line    in    Tona- 
wanda.  N.  Y.,  347* 
Continent    Marking   Time.    A.    lOSlt.    1090 
Contract  (See  Compensation) 
Contracts:  Block  Signal  and  Interlocking.  8/9 
Controller.  Drum  Contractor.  1764* 
Co-operation    Between    Various    Railroads.    1961T 
Co-operative  Commission  Organized  by  Labor,  25^5 
Co-operative   Research    Biireau,   A.   R.    .\.,    1790i. 

1810 
Corbeil   Collision.   382,  449,    1268 
Cornell  Alumni  Banquet,  1773 

Corporate    Executives'    Views    on    Railway    Prob- 
lems. 12* 
Corporate   Partnership  for   Employees;   N.   \.   C, 

124 
Cost: 

Changing  Locomotive  from  Coal  to  Oil,  1511 

Electrification,  400t.  859,  1923 

England's  Railway  Strike.  728 

Equipment  in,  1914  and   1920,  1960t 

Federal  Control.  692 

Freight    Train    and    Locomotive    Service    in 

November.  381;  December.  614 
Freight  Train  Per  Train  Hour,  1104* 
French  Rolling  Stock.  982 
Germany.  Materials  in.   1136 
Government     Operation     of     Telegraph     and 

Telephone  Wires,  1372 
Land   Values.   753t,    786 
Living  and    Production,  809t 
Living— Brotherhood      to      Make      Clothing, 

2817.   326 
Living   and    R.ite    Increase.    249,    283t,   340t, 

346t.  425.  464t.  1334t.  1499t,  1524* 
Living  and  Wages,  44.   13341-,  150It,   1949 
Living.   Report  on,  44 
Mail   Service.   314 

Maintenance   of   Electric   Locomotives,   525 
Maintenance   of  Grain  Doors,   1082t 
Mainten.ance  of  W'av  in   1919,  257 
Railroad  M.iterials.   1960t 
Running  a  Railroad  One   Day,   1539 
Cost  of  Living   (See  Cost) 
Cost  of  Reproduction    (See   A'aluation) 
Cotterill.  C.   E.,  on   Rate   .Advance.   1682 
Cotton  Belt   (See  St.  Louis  Southwestern) 
Couplings.  -Auto-Tite,  1761* 
Court    of    Industrial    Relations    in    Kansas,    263, 

579 
Crane,  Locomotive  and  Gantry.  491 
Credit,  Frederick  Strauss  on,  1520 


Creos.ilc   (See  Ties  and  Timber) 

Critical    Period    I'ndcr    the    New    Railroad    Law, 

The,    1413 
Crosshead,  RogatchofT  .Adjustable,   1619* 
(  uba's   Main    Line   Railways.  219+,    >2i' ,  301* 
Cullen,     George     A.,     Vice-President     of     North 

American    Fruit   Exchange,   789 
Cumberland    &     Pennsylvania:      Changes    in     Or- 
ganization,  740 
Cummins    Bill    (.See    also    Transportation    .Act): 

Ami  Strike  Section,   146,   166,  363 

Labor   Provisions,   241 

Manufacturers*  Associations  Favor,  325 

Rule    of    Rate    Making,    139.    185,    239,    299, 
343t.  378 

Shippers  Oppose   Provisions,   256 

Spsncer   .\iiiendment,  374 

.Statesmen  Getting   Understanding,   153t 

Section   6  Opposed  by   Executives,    185 

Underwood,  Oscar   \V.,  on,  239 
Cummins,  Senator  A.   B.,  8* 
(up,  Wertz   Rod  Grease,   1623 
Curves.   SupeicUvalii.n   oL  757J.  944t,   1232t 
Cut-OIT    (Sec   I.ocnintive) 
Cutters,    God. lard.    Milling,    1781 
Czechoslovakia:     Railroad    .Votes,  331 

D 

Daily.    Don't    Destroy    Your,    1594t 

Daisy   Fence  &   Post  Company:     Fcnce-Tigliten- 

ing    Post.    898* 
n<  fcrrcd    Maintenance    (See   Maintenance) 
Daylight     Saving,     17,    974,     1021t,     1115,     1214, 

1317 
Deficit    (See    Revenues   and    Expenses) 
Delaware   S:    Hudson: 

Annual    Report,    1283f.    1326 
Charges  in   Organization,  659 
Delaware,,  Lackawanna    S:    Western: 
Chanp-cs    in    Organization,    740 
Tie     Service    Tests.    491 
Viaduct    rf    Flat    .Slab    Tyne.    1233* 
Delayed    Trams    or    Workmen?    1333t.    1552i 
Democratic    Committee's    Transportation    Bureau, 

1344 
Demurrage    Rates    Increased    in    England.    768 
Denmark:     Railroad   Notes,    1542 
Denver   S-    Rio    Grande: 

Changes    in    Organization.    994 
Fuel    Supervision     Pavs.    1150 
Termin.il    at    Soldier    Summit.    1021t.    1025* 
Denver    &'    Salt    Lake:    Changes    in    Organization, 

803 
Department   of  Public  Works.   263.    1689 
Depreciation   of   Freight    Cars,    1843 
Der'iilment    (See    -Accident) 
Designing.    Technical    Men    for.    1959t 
Despatcher    fSee    Train    Desnatching) 
Detouring  Trains  on   C.  X.   O.   &   T.   P.,   772* 
Detroit  &  Mackinac:    Organization   Changes.    1128 
Detroit    &    Toledo    Shore    Line:    Changes    in    Or- 
ganization.   657 
Detroit       Lubricator       Company:       Clear       A'iew 

Screen.    1876* 
Detroit,    Toledo    &    1  ronton:    Changes    in    Organi- 
zation.   803 
Dining   Car    Service,    Tmprovinp,    11791 
Direct    Current    Transmission    for    Electrification, 

153t,    179* 
Director    General    Hines    (.See    also    Government 
Cortrol;    also    T^nited    States   Railroad   Ad- 
ministration:   .ilso    Regional    Directors): 
Ar-n,.ntin.T    Work   Transferred.    204 
Additional    -Xporonriation      of      $420,000,000 

Asked    for,    1138 
Alleshenv    Reeion    L'nscrambled,    262 
Apnroi^riation    Bill,    1138,    1260,    1316.    1371. 

1937* 
Coal    Control    Continued,    673,    779 
Coal   Diversion    Orders.   779 
Cral    Exports   Permitted.    84 
Comncsation    Contracts    Executed,    101 
Controversy  v''h   T     M.   Herbert  Over  Main- 
tenance  of   St.    T  o,.is    Southwestern.    543 
Critical     P-rio'l     Under    the     New     Railroad 

law-   The-    1413 
T^arnipps   a-H    F.xnenses   U<r   1919,   446 
Furooear*    ATission,    1477 
Fxnort    Freight    Rntes    tn    South.    329 
Fa-ewell    T,1U-.    646.    685*.    1413 
Federal     Affnasers.    .Appeal    to.    238 
Gene'-5l    Orders  • 

>Jo.    6''-A    (ATaterial    Inventory),    178 
No.    65    (GripvancesV   76 
Xos.    66    and    67    (-Accounting    Instruc- 
tions).   717 
Increases     in     .Average     Revenue     Per    Ton- 
Mile   and    Per  Passert'T-Mile.   282t,   300 
Insnection    Tfio.    327.    382 
Instructions   for   Return   nf  Roads,   643 
Tanuarv    Deficit,    S64. 000.000,    718 
Labor  Prrvisions   of   Railroad   Bill,   624 
law  Suits  to   Be  Broi'fht  .Against,  974 
Letter  to  Newspaper  Editors.  413 
Losses    Due    to    Coal    Strike.    32 
New  A'ear   Wish.   6 
Rail    Orders    Explained.   438 
Rail'-oad       Law.       Departments       to       Settle 

Claims,   1140 
Railroad    Situation    Reviewed,    161 


Diiector    General    1  lines- ((  ..ii/iiiii<-</)  .■ 

Report    of    Central    Coal    Committee,    369 
Report    to    I'resident,    685* 
Resignation.    1418,    1477 

Shippers'    (r.-operation    Asked,.    320,    339t 
Standard     Einuiiment     Financed,     790 
Terminal    Committees,    Continuation    of,    471' 
Thome.     Clifford.     Disagrees.     308 
Wage    Conferences    at    Washington,    783 
Wage     Demands     Refused    and     Referred    to 

President,    4V7,    529*,    614,    628,    719,    783 
Weather    Conditions    Severe,    480 
Dividend   Changes  in   1919,  98 
Division   of  Accf)untiiig: 
Circular-,    205.    644 
Interesl    on    Overcharge    Claims,    644 
Material    Inventory,    178 
I'routy.    Charles    A.,    Resigns.    204 
Division    of    Capital    Exiienditurcs: 

.Authorizations    for    Additional    and    Better- 
ments,  88*,   695 
Discontinued.    472 
Division  of   Finance,   Report  of,   1506 
Division   of  Inland   Waterways:   Report,  617 

Report,    1921 
Division    of    Labor:    Annual    Rcjiort,    365 
Division   of   Law:    Annual    Rejiort,    380,   442 
Division     of     Liquidation     Claims:     Creation     of, 

472.    767 
Division  of   Ojieration: 

Annual    Re;)Ort.    481,    759 
Reports   of  .Sections,    1151 
Rules    for    -Autogenous    Welding,    260 
Division    of    Public     Service: 
-\nnual   Re|iort.   323 

Policy    of    Railroad    Administration,    688 
Division    of    Purchases: 
Annual    Report.    577 
Disc'ntinuancc,    1114 
Rail    Orders,    297 
Ties,    Policy    as   to,    232.    283t 
Division   of   Traffic:    Annual    Report,   487 
Division     cf     Transportation     of     the     Americair 

Petroleum    Institute,    647*,    792 
Divisions   and    Regional    CHifices    of    Railroad    -Ad- 
ministration.   Work    of.    697 
Doak,   W.   N..  Testimony   Before   Railroad   Labor 

Board.    1254,   1535 
Door,    Car,    1885* 
D..or    Gear.    Hart,    445* 
Door,    Locomotive    Front    End,    1480* 
Double-Leaf    Span    at    Chattanooga,    934* 
Douglas    Fir    Ties    in    East.    1654t 
Draft    -\ppliance,    Lewis.    1582* 
Draft   Gear  : 

Connections    in    England,    1777 
Clould    Friction,    1784* 
Stanforge,    1786* 
Westinghouse    Type    "N,"    1785* 
Drawbar    (See    Locomotive) 
Drill   for   Square   Holes,    1763* 
Drills,    Ingersoll-Rand,     1781 
Drinking-Cup    Machine.    Germproof,    1833* 
T^rum    C'ontractor    Controller.    1764* 
Drum    Reverse    Switch.    1620* 
Dufif    To.inia!    Tack.    1834' 
Duff    Screw    Tack,    897*.    1624 
Duluth   &   Iron    Range;   Changes   in   Organization, 

803 
Duluth,    Missabe    &    Northern:     Changes    in    Or- 
ganization     740 
Duluth.    South    Shore    &   Atlantic: 
Chan,ges  in   Organization,    1128 
Doc^r.    Locomotive    Front    Fnd,    1480* 
Dumping  Tram    Car.    1019* 
Dunbar     Manufacturing     Company:     Brake     Step 

and    Running    Board.    1876* 
Duncan.  .L.   on    L    C.    C,    1348* 
Duplex    Stoker   Tested   on   Pennsylvania   Decapod 

r^ocomotive,    1101* 
Duplex    Water   Gage.    Edna.    1915* 
Dynamic  .Augment,   1766t 

E 

Earnings   (See  Revenues  and  Expenses) 

East  Indian  Railway: 
Collision,   1211 
Train   Operation  by  Signal   Indication,   1672* 

East     .St.     Louis     Tunction     Railroad:       Transfer 
Rate    Pay.    1209 

Eastern   Region:    -Annual  Report,  375 

Economic  .Aspects  of  the  Fuel  Oil  Situation,  1565 

Economics    of    Railway    Labor.    A.    R.    E.    A.    Re- 
port on.  998t.    1009* 

Economics    of    Railway    Location.    -A.    R.    E.    A. 
Report  on.  904* 

Economics    of    Railway    Operation,    -A.    R.    E.    A. 
Report  on,  1007* 

Ecuador:    Railroad  Notes,  1167 

Edge  Law,  1451 

Edna   Duplex  Water  Gage.  1915* 

Education    (.See  also  College  Men): 

Apprentice    Svsfem,    A.    T.    &    S.   Fe,    1349 
-\pprentices.   Special  Technical.  17681,  1774 
College  and  the  Industries,  The,  929 
Increased   Production,   SfWt 
.Safety   Instruction   in    Schools.   383 

Egypt:    Railroad  Notes.  1167,  1321,  1994 

Electric  Car-Hauling  W^inch.    1452* 

Electric  Lighted  Signals,  1082t 
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Electric   Locomotive    (See   Locomotive) 

Electric  Motor  Cars.  L.   L,   1964* 

Electric  Rivet  Heaters,   1480*.   1781 

Electric     Rolling    Stock,     A.     R.     A.     Report    on, 

1701t,   1702t,    1711* 
Electric   Water   Cooler,    1834* 
Electric   Welding    (See  Welding; 
Electrical   Development,   51* 
Electrical  Testing,   Report  on,  891 
Electrically    Operated    Planers,    1625t 
Electricity.  A.   R.   E.   A.   Report  on.  857* 
Electrification ; 
Austria,  1994 

Brazil.  390.   1068,    1273*,    1377 
British     Committee     of     Investigation.     1167, 

1216 
Butte,   Anaconda  &  Pacific.   1657*.   1712 
Chicago,    Milwaukee   it    St.    Paul.   2i}*,   522*, 

858.  975.   1146*.   1714,    1923* 
Coal  Saving.   522.   754t,  974,    1549t 
Comparison    of    Electric    and    Steam    Motive 

Power,   A,   521,   754t 
Costs,  400t.  859,   1923 

Direct  Current  Transmission,    153t.   179* 
Dutch   Railways,    150 
France.  588.   728.   1377 
Germany.   150 
Italy.  212.  ii2 
Jamaican  Railway.  728 
Locomotive  Maintenance  Costs.  525 
Locomotives.  Passenger;  C.  M.  &  St.  P..  233* 
Long  Island.  1715.  1964* 
Melbourne  Suburban   Railways.  403* 
Narvik  Railway.    150 
Power-Limiting    and    Indicating    System;    C. 

M.  &  St.  P..  1146* 
Power  Supply.  523.   1515 

Projects  on   American   Railroads.   1702t.   1711 
.Reasons  for.  52*.   521* 
Report  of  A.   R.   E.   A.  on.  857* 
Super-Power  Zone  Proposed.  645* 
Sweden,    150.  273 
Switzerland.  272.  456,   1378 
Water  Power,  858 
Electrode   Holder,   Welding.   1782* 
Elgin,    Joliet    &    Eastern:     Changes    in    Organiza- 
tion.  741 
Elizabethport  Collision.    1982 
Elliott.  Howard:     Rate  Advance.   1337,   1517 
El    Paso    &    Southwestern:      Changes    in    Organi- 
zation, 741.  994 
El    Paso    Traftic    Club    Organized,    328 
Embankment     Shrinkage    Tested;    C.     B.    &    Q.. 

1573* 
Embargo   on   Coal   E.\ports.    1968 
Embargoes.   Freight,  1972 
Emerson's.    Col.    G.    H..    Experiences    in    Russia, 

1769 
Employee   (See  also  Labor;  also  Education): 

Besler's     W.     G.,     Greeting     on     Return     of 

Roads,  684 
Brown's   Discipline:   C.   P..  636 
Car  Inspectors,  Curing  Inefficient,  607t,  629 
Christmas  Checks;- A.   T.  &  N..   146 
Fatalities   in    Novemljer.    503 
Insurance;    Bangor   &   Aroostook.    1993 
Loomis.    E.   E..   on    Return   of   Roads,   791 
Membership  in   Railway   Associations,   467t 
Mutual  Relief  Association;   L.   I.,  1113 
Number   During   Federal   (Tontrol,    691 
Selection  and  Training,  285  +  ,   1921 
Stock  Purchased;  N.  V.  C.  124 
Stock   Purchased;    U.   S.   Steel,  339t 
Strikes: 

Anti-Strike    Legislation,    146,     166.    263, 

363,   579 
Chicago    Switchmen.    1145.    1163.    1180t, 
1183*.  1227t.  1229t.  1255,  1265*,  1269, 
1289,    1309.    1315.    1335t,    1332,    1370, 
1397,  1972 
Clerks;  C.  of  G.,  1538 
Clerks;  N.  &  W..  1113.  1162 
Electrical  Workers;   C.   M.  &  St.  P.,  505 
E.xpressmen  at  Chicago.  792 
English  Railways.   1419.  1537 
Freight  Handled  During,   1655t 
Freight  Handlers;    B.  &  M.,  448 
French  Railways.  958*,  1355*.  1377,  1537 
Italian   State  Railways,  509,   589 
Maintenance  of  Way  Brotherhood,  466t, 

497.  529*.  724 
May  Day  in  England  and   France,  1377, 

1537 
Outlaw     (See    Employee — Strikes:      Chi- 
cago Switchmen) 
Shopmen;  Virginian,  1689 
Steel  Strike  Ended.  264 
Wages : 

Advances  in.   14381 

Compensation  for  January.  1422.  1438t 

Conferences    at    VVashington,     783,    975, 

1066 
Cost  of  Living.  44,  1334t.  ISOlf,  1949 
Frencli    Railvayiien.    587.    1430 
Illinois    Manufacturers'    Association    on, 

1949 
Increases    Under    Government    Control. 


Labor  Board  (See  Railroad) 

National      Agreement       (See      National 

Agreement) 
Overtime    (See  Overtime) 
Piece   Work  in   Shops.  663t,    1757 
Porters,  Increases  to;  C.  P.,  579 
President  Wilson  Proposes  Tribunal,  497, 

529*,  614,  628,  719.  783 


Kmployee:    Wages — {Continued)  : 
Race  with   Rates.   1022t 
Shopmen's       Agreement       and       Sunday 

Work.   156J 
Transfer   Rates  on   East  St.   Louis  Junc- 
tion  Railroad,   1209 
Women  Workers.  Number  of.  262,  351 
Engine,  Air  or  Steam  Operated,   1619* 
Engine  House   (See  Vards  and  Terminals) 
Engineering    Advertisers'    Association  :      Officers. 

1114 
Engineering    Council:     Report    of    Committee    on 

Classification   and   Compensation.   440 
Engineering  Department,  A  Problem  for,   16531 
Engineering   Societies,   Federated  American,   1667 
Engineers: 

Chart  of  Trigonometric  Functions,  1788 
Compensation  and  Classification  of,  440 
Design  Work.  Mathematics  in.   1959t 
Opportunities   in   Railway   Service,   666t.   713, 
757?,   758t.  929,    1049,   1593t,   1626t,    l701t, 
1767t,   17911,   1838t 
Younger  Men  in  .\.  S.  C.  E.,  467t 
England   (See  Great  Britain) 
English  Channel  Tunnel,  390 

Equipment  Loan  of  $125,000,000,  1536,  1561,  1674 
Equipment  Market.  The,  397t,  517t,  6017,   1021t 

1132t.    1593t,    1917t 
Equipment    Need    Before    Senate    Committee    on 

Interstate  Commerce,  1409 
Equipment  Trust  (See  Finance) 
Erie: 

Changes  in   Organization,   540*,   661,    1079 
Freight    EflSciency,    389 
Hornell  Shops  Leased.  797 
European  Business,  S.  M.  Vauclain  on,  509,  1506 
Europe  to  India  by   Rail,  391 
"Everything    Fixed    But    the    Rates,"    942t 
Executives    (See    Association    of    Railway    Execu- 
tives) 
Exhaust  Nozzle  (See  Locomotive) 
Exhibit    (See  Names  of  Associations) 
E.\pansion   of    Facilities    (See    Facilities) 
Expenditures: 

Additions  and  Betterments,  88*,  695 
Maintenance  of  Way  Work,  257 
Expenses    (See    Revenues    and    Expenses) 
Experiment   (See  Tests) 
Exports  (See  Foreign  'Trade) 
Express  (Company  Asks  Increased  Rates,  980 
Express  Contract,  George  C.  Taylor  on,  1247 
Expressmen  Strike  at  Chicago,  792 
Extension  for  Wood  Poles,  An,  839 


Facilities   Needed,   41*,    344t,    1569t,    1653t 

Fairbanks    Company:      Drill     for     Square     Holes, 
1763* 

Fairbanks,    Morse   &    Company:     Annual    Report, 
1325 

Fairbanks  Track  Scale,  1345* 

Farmers: 

Return  of  Railroads  Urged,  439 
Railroad  Bill  Approved.  725 
Two- Year     Extension     of     Federal     Control 
Asked.  383.  724 

Federal  Control    (See  Government  Control) 

Federal  Income   (See  Revenues  and  Expenses) 

Federal  Managers,  Mr.  Hines  to,  238 

Federal  Railroad  Company  Proposed,  117 

Federated    American    Engineering    Societies    Or- 
ganized, 1667 

Federated    Malay    States: 

Locomotive.    Pacific    Type.    1451* 

Federated   Malay    States:     Railroad    Notes.    587 

Feedwater  Heater  (See  Locomotive) 

Felton.  S.   M.: 

Automatic  Train  Control.  401t 

Rate  Advance  Testimony,  1399,  1569 

Fences: 

A.  R.  E.  A.  Report  on,  1011* 

Post,  Fence-Tightening,  898* 

River  Bank  Protection  ;   C.   B.   &  Q.,  945* 

Field.  R.  M.:     Rate  Advance  Case.   1940 

Field  Work  in  Valuation,   115* 

Fifteenth  Section  Amendment  Expires.  148 

Finance   (See  also   Revenues  and  Expenses): 
Credit,   Frederick  Strauss  on,   1520 
Lisman,  F.  J.,  on,  1917t.  1935 
Difficulties  Facing  Railroads.  105* 
Dividend  Changes  in  1918.  98 
Equipment  Trust  Certificates,  306,  397t,  584, 

790 
Foreign  Trade,  1451 
I.  C.  C.  Bureau,  1466 
Investment  as  Related  to  Valuation.  177 
Investment  in   Railroads  Needed,  344t 
Mortgage  Bonds  Selling  Prices,  1917t.  1935 
Prussian-Hessian   Railways.   1199,    1976 
Receiverships   and    Foreclosure    Sales   During 

1919,  99 
Report  of  U.  S.  R.  A.  Division.  1506 
Statement   of   Railroad   Administration    After 

26  Months  of  Federal  Control.  694.  695 
Stock  Prices  and  Earnings,  1654f 
Stock  Purchased  by  Employees,   124,  339t 
Stocks,  Railroad,  as  Investments.  942t,  1083t 
Stockholders'  Losses.  340t 

Fines  for  Violation  of  Laws.  326,  328 

Finland:    Railroad  Notes,  456,  587 

Firebox  Sheets,  Welding  of,  1581 


tiges,  995 


Firebox    Steel,  Tensile  Strength  of,   1579 
Fircdoor,    Loco    Locomotive,    1618* 
Fires: 

A.  ('.  L.  Shops  at  Waycross,  1371,  1483 
Bridge  Floors,  494 
Miscellaneous,  265,  448,  1268 
Five  Ports  Association  Organized.  979 
I'ltzgerald.    E.    H.:     Testimony    Before    Railroad 

Labor  Board.  1360 
Flaggmg  and  Accidents,  1392+ 
Flagman   (See  Signaling) 
Fle.\il)le  Rafts  Protect   River   Banks,  945* 
Florida  East  Coast:    Organization  Changes 
I'orce  I'eed  Lubrication,  1757 
Ford,  H.  J.,  on  I.  C.  C,  1348* 
Foreclosure  Sales  During  1919,  99 
Forge.  Ilauck  Portable  Rivet.  1787* 
Forcii^n   Railway   News   (See  names  of  countries) 
-boreign    Railway  Visitors.   1727,    1731,   1757,   I8J1 
Foreign  Railways,  Rate  Advances  on,  1335t,  1947 
I'oreign   Trade    (See  also   names  of  countries): 
America  the  Leading  Exporter,  281t 
Appropriation   for.  602t 

Convention,  Seventh,  1447,  1453,  14991,  1514 
Exports  for  First  Ten  Months  of  1919,   134* 
Exports   in    November,    332;    December,    588; 
January,      982;       February,      1215,      1216: 
March,  1430,  1490;  April,  1955.  1956 
Financing  Under  Edge  Law.   1451 
Relation   of   Railways   to,    1453 
Vauclain,  S.   M.,  on,   509,   1506 
Forest     Products     Laboratory:      Decennial     Cele- 
bration,  1163 
Fort    Smith   &    Western:     Adamson    Law.   Excep- 
tion to,   1693 
Fort    Worth    &    Denver    City:      Changes    in    Or- 
ganization,  803 
Fowler,      Charles      E.:        Niagara      Gorge      Arch 

Strengthened,   1393* 
France: 

Alsace-Lorraine's    Railways,    588 
Augereau's    Wireless    Cab'  Signal,    1351* 
Coal   Shortage,   1913 
Cost  of  Rolling  Stock,  982 
Director  (Jeneral  of  Transportation,   331 
Electrification    Projects,    588,    728,    1377 
English   Transport    Service,    1407 
Fireboxes,   Steel   vs.   Copper,    1825 
Imports  and   Exports,   651,  982,    1321 
Light    Railways  of    Battle    Front,   421* 
May    Day   Strike,   1377,   1537 
Oil    Locomotives.    1731 
Railroad  Notes,  331,   508,   981,  982,   1542 
Rates   Increased,    1423 
Strikes.   958*.    1355*.    1377,    1537 
Train   Services  Cut,  273 
Wage   Increases.   587,    1430,    1731 
Franklin     Railway     Supply     Company:      Locomo- 
tive  Booster,    1875* 
Free  Passes.  Court  Decision  on.  981 
Freight: 

Bill   of   Lading   Clause — Time-Limit    for   Fil- 
ing Claims.  270 
Embargoes,   1972 
Passing    Report;    B.   &    O..    1973* 
Payment  of   Charges,    1249,   1687 
Perishable  Protective  Tariff  No.    1,  650 
Shipping    Day    Plan;    Pennsylvania,    726 
Silk  Prohibition   Illegal.   1117 
Freight  Car   (See  Car,  Freight) 
Freight    Car    Repair    Shop    Layouts,    608*,    I789t, 

1790t,    1801* 
Freight  Charges,  Payment  of,  1249,   1687 
Freight  Claims   (See  Claims) 

Freight  Congestion  and  Strikes,  635,  1228t,  1309, 
1362,    1397,    1472,    1500t,    1517,    1587,    1692, 
1950,   1972 
Freight  Congestion   in   Texas   Oil   Fields,   329 
Freight  Efliciency  on  the  Erie,  389 
Freight   Handled   During   Strikes,    1655t 
Freight     Handled     Under     Government     Control, 

616,    686 
Freight   Rates    (See   Rates) 
Freight    Situation    (See    Freight    Congestion) 
Freight  Thefts,    1690 

Freight     Traffic     Statistics     for     November,     171; 
December     and     Year     1919,     418;     January, 
979.   March,   1993 
Freight    Traffic   and    Freight   Car   Capacity,   30* 
Freight    Train    Operation    in    Relation    to    Opera- 
tion,   1104* 
Freight   Train    Service.   Cost  of,   381,   614 
Frelinghuysen      Seasonal     Coal-Rate     Bill,      1047. 

1319.    1364,    1477 
French   Railways   (See   France) 

Friction    Draft    Gear: 

Gould,    1784* 
Westinghouse,    1785* 

Frogs  and   Switches,  Plans   for,   853* 

Front  Ends    (See   Locomotive) 

Frontier    Chuck    &    Tool    Company:     Lavoie    Air 
Chuck.    1618* 

Fruit   Growers'   Express.    1116 

Fuel    (See    also    International    Railway    Fuel    As- 
sociation;   also    Coal;    also    Oil) 

Fuel    Conservation     Section:      Work     Should    Be 
Continued.   85* 

Fuel  Economy.  A.  R.  A.  Report  on,  1703t,  1705* 

Fuel   Oil    (See  Oil) 

Fuel  Supervision  Pays;   D.  &  R.  G.,  1150 

Fuller    Engineering    Company:      Pulverized    Coal 
for   Stationary    Boilers.    1641* 
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'acr.     Kdiiii     Diiplrx    Wairr,     l')15* 

UnUna    Siijiiiil    ()il    (.'.Hniiiinv :    OtVuers.    7JI' 

I'iilvolon,     llotiMuii    \     llrnilcriiun:     I'liatiKC!'    in 

OruiiiiKatitin,     M).l 
C.antry    (.  ranc,   ^91* 
liarratt,     L.     W.: 

Nrvillc    l.ul>ricalor,    1 65 1* 

Wcrti    Rixl    Crrnsr    Clip,    162,? 
Ilaskcis,    Safrtv    Water    i'.age.    I6J0* 
lias    KlinilnaiiiiK    System    fur    KcfriKcrator    tars, 

usr 

(jas    for    lulling    Metals,    899,    9.15" 
(lasolincDriven    Air    t'oiiipressor,    9,17* 
(ieddcs.    Sir     Kric: 

Address    at     First    Meeting    of    tlio    Institute 

of    TransiK>rt,     U29t,     ll.=;7 
Kailway     Situation     in     Enulaiul,     HI9 
deist       .Manufactiirini;       Company:       Wiederwax 

I'relieater,    18JS* 
Cieneral     Committee        (See     American      Railroad 
Association — Section    III   and   Section   \'I ) 
Cieneral    Klectric    Conipanv: 

Automatic    Arc    VVeliliuK    Machine,    787* 
l.ociiniolivc,     1051* 
Kemin(!ion    Plant    Leased,    1072 
neographic   Names   for   Stations,   520t 
Georgia     &     Florida:     Changes    in     Organization, 

995 
Germany : 

Economic      Conditions      in,      11291,      1135*. 

1199',   1689 
Klectritication.    150 
I'eedwatcr    Heaters    on    Locomotives,    1595t. 

1757 
Italy    Looking    for    Locomotives,    1068 
Mileage     Lost.     1378* 

Prussian-Hessian     Railways'     Financial     Sys- 
tem,   1199,    1976 
Railroad     Notes,     212,     273.     331,     390,     587. 

981,    U30.    1542.    1588,    1589.    1994 
Railways    Under    Single    Ownership,    13J2 
Rates    Increased.    551 
Germproof  Drinking   Cup   Machine,   1833* 
Gold    Car    Heating    &    Lighting    Company : 

Suit      of     Vapor      Car      Heating      Company, 

\'apor   \'alve    Improved,    17S8* 
Goldmark,   Pauline      (See   Women's   Service   Sec- 
tion) 
Goddard    Milling    Cutters,    1781 
Good     Logic,    285t 

Gormley,     M.     J.,     to     Head     New     Transporta- 
tion  Rureau,  647* 
Gould     Friction     Draft    Gear,     1784* 
Government    Control       (.See    also     Director    Gen- 
eral   Hines:    also    United    States    Railroad 
Administration;    also    Regional    Directors; 
also   Transportation    .\ct): 
Advantages    Resulting    from,    164 
Brvan    Plan,    485 
Cost    of.    692 

Director    General    Hines'    Letter    to    News- 
paper   Editors,    413 
Director    General    Hines'    Report    to    Presi- 
dent,   685* 
Expenses    L'nder.     1550t 
"Failures"   of,   615 

Federal    Managers,    Mr.    Hines   to,    238 
Federal     Railroad    Company    Proposed.     117 
Gridiron    Club    on,    60 
Labor    Conditions    After.    616 
Large      Business,      Hugh      Losses.      Marked 

Last     Months.     I282-!- 
Methods    Developed    Which    are    Worthy    of 

Continuance,    698 
Private    Management.    Imperilling,    1918+ 
Private     Management,     Weakness    of,     1961t 
Private    Ownership    on    Trial,    1677 
Results,     699,     700 
Return    of    Railroads: 

Allegheny      Region      Unscrambled,      262 
B,ick    to    Our   Owners   Again,    1018 
Besler's.     W.     G..     Greeting    to    Officers 

and    Employees,    684 
Comments     of     Railway     Officers,      684, 

711.    725.    791 
Commissioner     Woolley     on,     249,     283t 

340t,    346+ 
Committees  to   Prepare  for,   244 
Co-operation    and    Co-ordination    Needed, 

603  + 
Crucial    Test.    The,    398+ 
Deferred    Maintenance.     663t.     1130+ 
Dining    Car    Service.    Improving,    1179+ 
Director    General's    Farewell    Talk,    646 
Director    (Jeneral's    Instructions,     643 
Executives    Plan    for,    194 
Farmers    Declare    for,    439 
Hooley,    Mr.,   on,    ,S35 

Hustis.    James    H..    on,    601  +  ,    607T,    629 
■■Impossible"    Has   Happened,   The,    664t 
Kruttschnitt,   Julius,    on,    425 
Labor    Leaders    Oppose,    146 
Loan    from     Government    Needed,    398  + 
Mann,    Seth,    on,    426 

Minneapolis      (Minn.),     Civic     &     Com- 
merce   Association    on,    26S 


Return    of    Railroadu— (Cwn/iniir.n  ; 

National   Republican    Club    on.    327 
Need    of    Sircjng    .Men    tii    Railroad    Ser- 
vice,   398  + ,    442 
Plain    Duly    of    CongresH,    'I he,    4t 
Public    Information    for,    426 
I'ulilu's    Stake    in,    430 
Rate    Increase    and    Cost    of    Commodi- 
ties,   249,    283t,    340t,    346t,    4:5 
Sisson,    I"ranei»    II.,    on,    4.W 
Thome,    Clifford,    on.    308 
Topeka    Traffic    .Association    on,    328 
Tr.-iffic    Committees    to    Close    up    Work, 

254 
"Unscrambling    the    Railroads,"    60 
Signaling,    Effect    on,    119 
Telegraph    and    Telephone    Wires    Cost    $14,- 

000,000,    1372 
Traffic    Field    Under,    73* 
Traffic    Handled    Under,    616 
Two-Vear    Extensions    Asked,    383,    484,    724 
Two   Years   of,   63",    151 
Wage    Increa.scs    Under,    68* 
Government     Guaranty      Refused,      942t.      lO.W, 

1179  + 
Government    Operation       (.See    (lovernment    Con- 
trol) 
Government    Ownership: 

liryan,    William    Jennings,    on.   485 
Canada,     666  +  ,      1129+,      1549+,      1566,      1949 
Pell.    Herbert    C.   Jr.,    on,    484 
Republican    Party    Opposes,    327,     1949 
Senator    Lodge    on,    1727 
(lovernment     Regulation: 
Develoimient    of,    1677 
Northwestern    Lumbermen    on,    448 
Government's     Suit     .\gainst     U.     S.     .Steel     Cor- 
poration   Dismissed.    730 
Governor  Allen:    Anti-Strike  Legislation  in   Kan- 
sas,  263,    579 
Grable,      E.      F.:      Testimony      Before      Railroad 

Labor    Board,    1361 
Grade     Crossings: 

.\ccidents    at,    209,     1549+ 
Report    of    .\.    R.    E.    A.    on.    1011* 
Signals  at,    839*,   840* 
Grain    Doors,    Maintenance    of,    1082  + 
(Irain     Loading     Rules,     1087 
Grain    Movement    in    the    Central    West,    505 
Grain    Products,    Minimum    Weights    on.    1951 
Grand     Central     Terminal     After     Electrification, 

525* 
Grand    Isle.    Derailment   at,   434*,    .503 
Grand    Order   of   Supervisors    of   Railroads: 

Spencer    Amendment     Opposed,    374 
(^rand    Rapids   Grinding   Machine    Comjiany:    Tap 

Grinding    Machine,    1781 
(^rand    Trunk: 

Agreement       with       Canadian       Government, 

666+.    712,    1538,    1949 
Changes    in    Organization,     741 
Committee    of    Management,     1538 
Telegraph    Coding    Results,    786 
Grates      (See    Locomotive) 
Gray,    John    E. :    Letter    from    Congressman    PcU, 

484 
Gray's   Turret  Rotary   Shear,    1621* 
Great    Britain : 

Channel    Tunnel,    390 

Congestion    on    Railways,    391 

Demurrage     Rates     Increased,     768 

Developments,    Recent,     1419 

Electrification     (Committee     to     Investigate), 

1167.    1216 
Electrification.      Direct      Current      Transmis- 
sion   for,    153+.    179* 
Exports     of     Railway     Material,     169t,     273, 

281+,    333,    1068,    1377 
Freight    Rates    Increased,    392,    575 
Creddes,     Sir    Eric,    on    'Transport    Situation, 

1129t,  1157*,  1419 
Grouping    of    Railways    Proposed,    1366* 
Institute    of    Transport,     First    Meeting    of, 

1129+.     1157* 
Labor    Situation.    509 
Lancaster    &    Yorkshire    Motor    and    Trailer 

Cars,    549* 
Locomotives,    1777 
May    Day    Strike.    1537 
Metropolitan    Railway    Trailer    Car,    1037* 
Ministry     of    Transport,     Fiscal     Year.     Esti- 
mates,    1353 
Ministry    of    Transport,    Personnel    of,    143, 

1589 
North    British    Railway    Changes,    150 
Passenger    Fares,    1167 

Railroad     Notes,     150.     272,     509,     728,     981. 
1118.    1321,    1322,    1377,    1489,    1588,    1825, 
1955 
Railroads    During    1919,    143* 
Railway    Competition.     651 
Rates,    Anticipated    Rise    in,     1995 
Receipts     and     Expenditures     on     Railways, 

587.    1542 
Rolling    Stock   Contracts.    150 
Rolling   Stock   Under   Repair,   333 


.reat    Britain — (Coiiliniied) : 
Shopmen's    .\ward,    1420 
Shortage    of    Freight    (am,    1.50 
Spacing   Out    "Rush    Hours,"    273 
Standardization    of    Rolling    Stock,    1322 
Strikes,     1419,     1537 
Train    Speeds    in     1919,  .652 
Transport    .Service    in    France,    1407 
Wage    Increases,    1322.    1731,    1913 
Women    Employed    on    Railways,    1215 
Great     Central     of     England:      Cars,     Building, 

New,    984 
Gnat    Northern: 

Cattle    Scales.    f)rder    to    Install,    1693 
Change    in    Organization,    741 
Electrification.    Cascade    Tunnel,     1712 
(ireat    Northern    of    England    Prepares    to    Handle 

Continental     Traffic,     1377 
Greece:      Railroad     Notes.     390.     1377 
Gridiron    Satire,    60 

Grievances,    (ieneral    Order    No.    65.    76 
Grinders,    Inger.soU-Rand,    1781 
(Irinding    Wheels,    Selecting,     1791  + 
( Guaranty       (.See     Com|)ensation     Contracts) 
Guaranty    Trust     Company:      E(|uipment    Certifi- 
cates,   397  + 
(ailf    Coast     Lines:      Changes     in     Organization, 

803 
Gulf,    Colorado    &    Santa    Fe: 

Changes    in    Organization,    1079 
Oil    Fuel    Facilities,    1147* 
Gulf,    Mobile   &    Northern:     Changes   in    Organi- 
zation,   803 
Gustin- Bacon,    Reversible    Chuck,     1620* 


H 

Hand    Brake,    Klasing    Safety.    1832* 

Hardin,    A.    T.     (See    Ecstern     Re.eion) 

Hardware,    \'a..    Derailment,    1466 

Hart  Convertible  Car,  940* 

Hart-End   General    Service   Car,   445* 

Harvard,    John    C.,    on    Block    Signaling,    1131t, 
1132t.    1232ri: 

Haskell  &  Barker  Car  Company:  Annual  Re- 
port,   1218.   1324 

Hauck    Manufacturing    Company: 

Bracket    for    Thawing   Torch,   939* 
Forge,    Portable    Rivet.    1787* 

Headlight    (See   Locfimotive) 

Healy,  Timothy :  Testimony  Before  Railroad 
Labor    Board,    1417 

Heater,   Berwick   Electric   Rivet.    1781 

Heater.   Humil   Electric   Rivet.    1480* 

Heater  Tests:    Pennsylvania.    1739 

Heberling,  S.  E.:  Testimony  Before  Railroad 
Labor   Board.    1311 

Heine    Boiler    for    Pulvei4zed    Coal.    1642* 

He  It  I>.  W. :  Testimony  Before  Railroad  Labor 
Board,   1361 

Henderson  Trestle.  Long  Life  of  Creosoted 
P:ies   in;    L.    &■   N..   247*.    401t 

Herbert.  Alfred-  Ltd.:  Hexagon  Turret  Lathe, 
1624* 

Herbert.  J.  M.:  Controversy  with  Railroad  Ad- 
ministration.   543 

Herron    Spark    .Arrester.    1480* 

Hexagon    "Turret    Lathe.    1624* 

High    Capacity  Cars.    1767+ 

Highway    Building   Programs.   810+ 

Highway  Crossing  Flagman,  Automatic,  804* 

Highway    Transport    Conference    at    Chicago,    432 

Himes,  "Albert    J. — A    Memt-ir.    1018 

Hines,    Walker   D.    (See    IHrector   (",eneral) 

riocking  X'alley:  Changes  in  Organization,  742, 
804 

Hoist,    Pneumatic    Motor,    1834 

Hoist,   Ross,   Traction,    900* 

Ilolden,    Hale    (See    Central    Western    Region) 

Hold    Tite    Nut    Lock,    1782* 

Holder,  Welding  Electrode,  1782* 

Holland:   Electrification,   150 

Honley,    Mr.: 

Coming  of  Age.  843+ 

Nurses   for  the   A.   R.    E.   A..    903 

Railroads'   Return.   835 

Hoosac    Tunnel    Electrification.    1712 

Hose.    Air,    1622 

House  Committee  on  Appropriations:  Bill  for 
$300,000,000  Passed,  1259,  1138.  1259, 
1316.    1371,    1937* 

Hose.    Tender   Tank,    1799* 

House     Committee     on     Interstate     and     Foreign 
Commerce: 
Bryan    Plan,    485 
Hearings   During    1919,    138 

House  of  Representatives:  Cooper,  John  G.,  on 
Railroad  Strike  and  Plumb  Plan  League, 
1262 

Houston  &  Brazos  \'alley:  Changes  in  Organi- 
zation,   804 

Hudson  &  Xianhattan:  Fare  Increases  Proposed, 
1166 

Houston   Traffic    Club:    Officers   Elected.    585 

Howard,    James    E.:    Transverse    Fissures,     1466 

Hudson  &  Manhattan:  Changes  in  Organization, 
74? 

Hudson    Bay   Railway.   The,   505 
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Hull.     S.     W.,     &     Co.,     Extension      Frame     for 

Poles,    839* 
Hulme,    Thomas    W.  •    Valuation    Figures   in    Rate 

Advance  Testimony,    156?,    1681,    1917t 
Humil    Electric    Rivet    Heater,    1480* 
Hunt,     Robert     W.,     &'    Co.:     Rail     Failures    and 

Special    Inspection,    1019* 
Huntinyton,   H.   E.,   Chairman  of  C.  &  O..   167* 
Hustis,     Tames    H. :    Address    Before    New    York 

Railroad    Onb,    601t.    607j,    629 
Hutchins  Car   Rcofinp  Company: 
Roof,    All-Steel    Flexible,    1875* 
Steel    End,    1787 


Ice  Cutter  on  Jordan  Spreader,  1986* 
Ice,  Purchasing  and  Storing  of,  1865 
Ignition  on  Mudge  Motor  Cars,  937' 
Illinois   Central : 

Bridge,  Kankakee,    1928* 

Changes    ir.    Organization,    742,    1128 

Chicago   Terminal    Ordinance,    261,   424,    642, 

1017 
Robbery   of   Mail    Coach,    1487 
Stresses  in  Rail  and  Track  Depression  Tests 

for,  670,   754,   775,    I084t 
Water  Saving,  Results  in,    1302,   1578 
Illinois   Manufacturers'   Association: 
Railroad    Legislation,    504 
Wages,    1949 
Immigration  and   Labor   Problem,    1333t,    1424 
Imperilling    Private    Management,    1918t 
Imports    (See    Foreign    Trade) 
"Impossible"    Has    Happened,    The.    664t 
Improvements    (See    Construction,    New) 
Increased    Production    and    Railroad    Legislation, 

153t 
Independent     Pneumatic    Tool    Company:     Hoist, 

1834 
India: 

Annual    Report    on    Railways,    1430 
Collision   on    East  Indian   Railway,    1211 
Railroad    Notes.    391.    1321,    1994 
Train   Operatic  n   by    Signal    Indication,    1672* 
Indianapolis     Chamber     of     Commerce     Call     for 

Railroad   Legislation.   205 
Indianapolis    llnion    Station,    Telegraph    (Office   in, 

765* 
Industrial    Conference: 

Plan     for     Adjustment     of     Labor     Disputes. 

169 
Report  of,   1062 
Industrial    Legislation    in    Kansas,    263,    579 
Industrial    Reconstruction    Proposed   by    Cilenn   E, 

Plumb.   251 
Industrial    Truck    Manufacturers   Meet.    1772 
Industrial    Trucks    in    General    Storehouse;    C.    P. 

R,    1160* 
Ingersoll-Rand    Pneumatic    Tools.    1781 
Inland    Waterways    Under    Federal    Control,    696 
Inspection    and    Test    Section,    Report   of,    1152 
Institute   of   Transport,    First    Meeting  of,    1129t, 

1157* 
Insurance    Group;    Bangor    &    Aroostook,    1993 
Interchange    (See   Car) 
Interest   on    Overcharge    Claims.    644 
Interlockinii:   (See    Signaling) 

International  &  Great  Northern:  Changes  in  Or- 
ganization.   657 
International       Couplers       Company:       Auto-Tite 

Couplings.    1761* 
International    Railway    Congress.    Ninth,    1925 
International     Railway     Fuel     Association: 

Annual      Convention,       1387t,      1507,      1539, 

1984* 
Fuel   Oil    -Situation,    1565 
Interstate    Commerce    Commission: 

Accident   Bulletin  No.   70,  2817.  377;  No.   71, 

630,   637*:    No.   72,    1148 
Accident    Bulletins,    Distribution    of,    1096 
Accident    Bulletins.    Use    of.    1499t 
Accident    Investigation    Reports,    1926 
Accident    Reports: 

Alabama    Great     Southern     near    Truss- 

ville.    1662 
Canadian      Pacific      at      Onawa.      I023t, 

1063 
Chesapeake     &     Ohio,     near     Hardware, 

1466 
N.    Y,.    N.    H.    &    H.,    at    Port    Chester, 

209,    346t 
Norfolk  &  Western  at  Walton.  970 
Pennsvlvania       at      West       Philadelphia, 

637* 
Rutland   at    Riverside,    Vt..    1572* 
St.   L.   S.   F.,  near  Adamsville,   155t,    193 
Southern     Pacific,     near     Vincent,     489, 

757t,    944t.    12325: 
Bureau   of  Finance,    1466 
Bureau   of  Traffic,    1117 
Bureaus.   New,   1213 
Clark,    E.    E.,    Chairman,    773* 
Coal  Operators  Ask  Car  Service  Order,  1263 
Co-.'>peration      of      Carriers      and      Shippers 

Asked,    1347 
Executives    Co-operate    with,    870 
Executives       Make       Recommendations       for 

Use   of    Loan    Fund,    1475 
Express     Company     Asks     Increased      Rates, 

980 
Fifteenth    Section    -Amendment    Expires,    148 
Freight    Traffic    in    March.    1993 
Legislation,    Proposed,    \'iews    on,     1196 


Interstate    Commerce    Commission — (Continued) : 
Loan    of    $125,000,000    for    Equipment,    1536, 

1561,    1674 
New   Commissioners,    1348*,    1420* 
Rate    Advance    Hearings,    1337,    1388t,    1399, 

1412,    1517,    1567.    1681.    1940,    1977 
Rate--Making    Procedure,    772.    10221,    1031 
Revenues    (See    Revenues   and    Expenses) 
Safety     Devices.     Power     to    Order    Installa- 
tion   of,    665t 
Salaries    of    Members,    463t 
Seasonal    Coal    Rates    Favi  red.    1364 
Signal    Bulletin,    -\nnual.    1653.    1676.    1959t 
Strikes   and    Freight    Congestion.    1397 
Subordinate        Officials        Recognized,        963, 

1040,    1114 
Transportation    Act    Interpreted,    683,    1583, 

1927 
Valuation     (See     Valuation) 
Warfield,   S.    Davies,   on    Responsibilities,   618 
Work    Added    by     Esch-Cummins    Bill,    618, 
641 
Interstate    Commerce    Convmission    Rulings: 

-Accounting    for    Maintenance     Expenditures, 

1927 
"Assigned    Car"    Rule,    1254 
Certificates   of    Public    Convenience    and    Ne- 
cessity,   1583,    1953 
Emergency      Car      Service      Orders,       1439t, 

1467.    1525,    1561,    1932*.    1961t.    1967 
Fourth    Section    Order,    1951 
Hudson   &    Manhattan    Fares,    1166 
Mail    Pay    Rates    Increased,    309,    638,    677, 

1428 
Memphis-Southwestern  Case,   149 
Minimum    Weights   cm    Grain    Products,    1951 
North    Carolina    Rates    Re--\djusted,    1692 
Operating     Statistics     of     Railroad     Adminis- 
tration   to    Be    Continued,    236 
Payment      of      Charges      for     Transportation 

Across    Canadian    Border,    1540 
Payment    ol    Freight    Charges,    1249,    1687 
Priority    for    Coal,    1932,    1967 
Reduced    Order   No.    1.    941,    980 
St.    Louis    and    East    St.    Louis,    Coal    Rates 

to,    1951 
Standard    Time    Zones   Altered.    1951 
Steel     Corporation's    Ownership    of     Panama 

Canal    Steamship    Lines,    1692 
Suspension    cf    Proposed    Rates,    1540 
Time-Limit    for    Filing    Freight    Claims,    270 
\'aluation    Map   Order,    1064 
Inter-Territorial    Joint    Rates.    1683 
Inventory    of    Material.    178 
Investment    (See    Finance) 
Irish    in   Early   Railroading.  The.   842t 
Iron  and   Steel   Industry  in  Germany,   1136 
Iron   and    Steel    Structures.   A.    R-    E.    -\.,    Report 

on,   901t,    911* 
Italy: 

Electrification.   212.    332 

Germany    for    Locomotives.    1068 

Liquid    Fuel    for    Locomotives.    1118 

Locomotive,    Electric.    212 

Passenger    Fares    Increased.    150 

Pulverized     Coal     for      Locomotives,      1333t, 

1363* 
Railroad    Notes.    1215.    1825 
Strike.    509,    589.    1995 
Transport    Problem,   728 
Traveling   in,   589 


Tack: 

Duff.  Journal,   1834* 

Duff  Screw,  897*,   1624 

Smoke,    1622* 
Jacksonville     Union     Station.     157* 
Jamaica    Railroad    Notes,    728.    981,     1994 
Japan; 

-Automatic   Couplers,    1913 

Railroad   Notes.   651,    1542 
Jersey  City  Terminal  L.  V.,   1272 
Jewell,  B.  M.:  Testimony  Before  Railroad  Labor 

Board.    1417 
lohnsManvilIe,   H.   W.,   Company:   New  Devices, 

1622* 
Joint   Committee    on   Concrete.    792 
loint    Committee   on    Stresses   in    Railroad   Track, 

Report    of,    670*,    754.    775.    1084t 
Joint.    Riveted    Versus   Welded.    14371 
Joint    Ticket    Offices    Continued.    724 
Jordan    Spreader   with    Ice    Cutter.    1986* 
Ji/urnal    Bearings.    Lined.    1796* 
Journal    Box    for    Pedestal    Truck.    1783* 
Journal   Boxes.    Packing.    1807* 
Journal    Cooling.    Compound,    1160 
Journal    Jack.    Duff.    1834* 
Jugoslavia: 

American    Locomotives    for,    391 

Railroad   Notes,    390 
June    Dailies    (See    American    Railroad    Associa- 
tion— Sections   III   and   VI) 


K 


Kankakee    Bridge;    Illinois    Central,    1928* 
Kansas,    Anti-.Strikc    Legislation    in,    263,    579 
Kansas   City    Southern: 

Changes    in    Organization.    743 
Valuation    Suit    Won.    753,    786.    943t 
Kass    Safety    Tread    for    Brake    Step,    1876* 
Kendall,    W.     C.       (See      Commission      on      Car 
Service) 


Kentucky  &  Indiana  Terminal:  Changes  in  Or- 
ganization,  658 

Kin-Han  Railway  of  China:  Prairie  Type  Loco- 
motives, 479* 

Klasing    Safety   Hand    Brake,    1832* 

Kurn,   James   M.,   627 


Labor     (See    also    Employee;    also     Plumb    Plan; 
also    Railroad    Labor    Board): 
Alliance    Between    Thirteen    Unions.   613 
-Anntial    Report    of   Division    of    Labor.    365 
-\nti-Strike    Legislation,    146,    166.    263,    363, 

579 
Brotherhood    to    -Make    Clothing,    281t.    326 
Central     Railway     Club's     Discussion.     941t, 

969 
Conditions    After    Government    Control,    616 
Conference        Boards,        Systemetizing        the 

Handling    of,    774 
Congress,    Adjournment    of.    Protested.    1690 
Congressmen    Threatened,    528,    602t    639 
Co-Ojierative    Commission    Organized,    255 
Director    General    Hines    on,    1415 
Discussion   at   Mechanical    Convention,    1702t 
Kngland,     Situation     in,     509 
German     Situation,     1136 
Good    Logic,    285? 
Immigration    Problem,     1333t,     1424 
Industrial    Legislation    in    Kansas,    263,    579 
Labor    Board    (See    Railroad; 
Mechanical    Department    in     1919,    762 
Maintenance    of    Way,     19601 
Pessimism    as    to    Situation,     1595t 
Flan    for    Adjustment    of    Disputes,    169 
Prices    for,    1838t.    1842 
Principles    of    an    Organization,     1879t 
Prouty,    Charles    A.,    on,    499 
Provisions      of      Esch-Cummins      Bill,      241, 

60;t,    620 
Railroad    -Administration's    Policy,    363,     689 
Railroad     Bill     and     Wage     Demands     Dis- 
cussed,   628 
Railway     Boards     of    Adjustments'     Reports 

for    1919,    366 
Responsibility     for    Outlaw    Strike.     1229t 
Return    of    Railroads    and    -\nti-Strike    Legis- 
lation   Opposed,    146 
Share    of    Railroad    Earnings,    755t 
-''trikes    (See    Employee) 
Supervisory       Officials       Object       to       Being 

Unionized,  374 
Two-Year     Extension     of      Federal      Control 

-Asked,    383,  484 
Wage    Tribunal    Proposed,    529* 
"Labor,"    the    Plumb    Flan    League's    Newsiiaper, 

478,    1262 
Lackawanna     .Steel     Company:     -Annual     Report, 

1071 
Laco    Locomotive    Firedoor,    1618* 
Lake   Erie  &  Western:   (Changes  in   Organization, 

804 
Lakewood       Engineering       Company:       Tier- Lift 

Truck,    502*.    1836* 
Lamberton    Collision,    1369 
Lamps.    -A.    R.    A.    Report    on,    1733t,    1737* 
Lamps,    Back-Up.    1832 
Lancashire    &    A'orkshire    Railway:     Cars,    Motor 

and    Trailer,    549* 
Land    Values,    753t,    786 
Lathe,    Hexagon    'Turret,    1624* 
Lauck,    W.    T.:    Testimony    Before    Railroad    La- 
bor  Board.    1417 
Lavoie  Air  Chuck,   1618* 
Law    Departments    of    Railroads   to    Settle    Claims 

for    Director    General,    1140 
Legal    Decisions: 

Adamson    Law,    Exceptions    to.    1588,    1693 
-Assault    by    Station    Agent.    455 
-Automobile    Break    Down    on    Track.     1319 
Boiler    Inspection    -Act     X'iolation,     1215 
Castleton    Bridge;    N.    V.    C,    724 
Cattle    Scales,    Order   to    Install,    1693 
Certificates    of    Convenience   and    Necessity, 

1953 
Claims  Limited,  1166 

Commission     Cannot     Require     Steam     Road 
to     Issue    Bills    of    Lacling    Over     Electric 
Roads,    1541 
Compensation      for     Carrying     Emntv      Mail 

Bags;    St.    L.,    I.    Mt.    &    So.,    272 
Compensation   for  Carrying   Mail,    330 
Compensation    for    Switching    Cars,    1273 
Crossing   Accidents.    271,    455,    1953,    1954 
Cummins  Act   on   Notice  of  Loss.   Effect  of, 

727 
Damages    to    Freight    Not    in    Contemplation 

of    Parties,    212 
Damages   to    Horses.    1541 
Demurrage    on    Frozen    Ore.    1693 
Depot,    Wharf    and    Transfer    Facilities,    508 
Doing    Business   in    State.    271 
Duty    to    Collect    Undercharge.    727 
Duty    Towards    Persons    on    Track.    456 
Ejectment    for    Unauthorized    Use    of    Land 

Conveyed    for    Station,    1541 
Electric    Power   to   Interstate   Trains   as    Part 

of   Interstate    Commerce.    271 
Employee    and    Employer    Railroads    Cannot 

Be    Sued   in    One   Count.    794 
"Engaged    in    Furthering    Railroad's    Busi- 
ness."  330 
Enjoining     Numerous     Separate     -Xctions     on 
Similar    Freight   Claims,    1320 
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LrgAl     IlroUiiins     ((oii/iiiiK'd) 

K\rf'.>ivc    DaiiinKrs    for    I'.iihiu-    to    I'luviili- 

I'xitli  I'liri'hanril.  ASS 
lail.ix-  1,1  IVnco.  IJI5 
li-.l.r.il      Kniplovrrn'      I.iahiliiv      Act,      IJIl. 

\}M.    158«.    l')54 
l'°inaiicial       Iiiahiliiy      to      IVrforin      Kriiairs 

Or.lcrc.I.    I.'U 
"First     IiiMtaiuH'    Tiiriff."    7'>A 
Man    Station,    Urnciiul    fur,    -tSb 
KorciKii       Slii|iiiu-m'.       ami       the       C'arniack 

Aiiu-iiitiiii-iit.    586 
I'raii.liilfiil    Injury    Claims,    ,W) 
Ijimlit     House     S'ol     ••|ni|>rovfmciits,"    330 
Imiuu>1iiuk     Suilalile     Cars — Cooiwring,     iMt 
(loM   (.'ar   llratMiR  &    l.iKlitiiiii  Co.   vs.    Vai>or 

I'ar    lli-alinu    Co.,    17.S4 
llovi-rnint'ui's     .Suit     .\«ainst     U.     S.     Slti-l 

I'oriioralion.    7.H) 
IlauliuK    Defective    Car   as    Proximate    Cause 

of    Injury,    586 
Hours    of    Service    Act,    .S87,     l.'U 
Implied    Promise   to    Pay    for   Services   Ren- 
dered  Railroad,    U16 
Injunction     .\Kainst     I'.mineul     Domain     Pro- 

cecdinRS.    1166 
Injuries    to    Kmiilovees,    i.W,    4.S6.    586,    1.120 
Iniuries    to    Passengers,    7.>7.    1273.    1541 
Intrastate     StoraRC     Charues     Paid     Not     Re- 

coverahle.    5C8 
Jurisdiction     of     .\ction     for     Liabilities     In- 
curred   During    Federal    Control.    1166 
Kansas    City    Southern    \aluation.    753t.    786. 

943t 
Lawful    Arrest    of    Passenger.    IJU 
Lease    of     Freight     Offices     Covenant     as    lo 

Ilcating,    21.' 
Lien    for    "Loss    or    Damaije"    Does    Not    In- 
clude   Overcharge   on    Freight.    1215 
Limitation     of     Time     for     Actions     for     In- 
juries.   l.?2n 
Limitation    of    Time    Mav    lie    Waived.    1953 
Mail    Carrying    Contracts.    795 
Maintenance     of     Switcliing     Tracks     Across 

Streets,    1215 
North    Dakota    Tax.    1429 
Obstruction      of      Street       While      Changing 

C.rades.    389 
Pass,    Free;    \.    Y.    C,   981 
Perishable    Goods,    .Sale    of.    271 
Quarantine    Regulations    in     Iowa.    271 
Railroad's    Right    of    Precedence    Over   Com- 
mercial   Kuvers   of   Coal,    587 
Reading  Combination    rassolved.    1298,    1584. 

1 592 
Rcconsignment — Special     .\greemcnt.     727 
Recovery    for   Occasional    Damage   by    FTood, 

1214 
Reparation    for    Misquoted    Rates.    1166 
Reparation       for       Overcharge       Assignable, 

1588 
Riding    I'ree — Bars    Recovery,    1273 
Riuht     of     Town     to     Purchase     .\bandoned 

Railroad.   586 
Right   of   Wav   Disputes.   149,   794.    1954 
Safety    .\ppliance    Act,    1541 
Settlers    on    Government    Land,    1541 
Silk    Prohibited    as    Freight.    1117 
Stipulation    in    Bill    of    Lading,    1692 
Stock    Dividends    Xot    Income.    795 
Stop.    Look,    Listen,    1166 
Suit.s   Under   Federal    Control,    389.   456.   507 
Taxation    Cases.    271.    1429 
Terminal    Company    a    Common    Carrier,    330. 

587 
Title    to    Land.    1541 
Trespassers;    330.    389 
L'se    of    Spur    Tracks.    330 
Use  of  Terminal    Facilities;    La.    Ry.   &   Xav. 

Co..    727 
\"aluation    of    Bridee    for    Taxation,    1953 
Water   Mains   on    Right   of   Way   Over   City 

Streets.    727 
W'orknien's     Compensation     ,\ct,     271.     1953, 
1954 
Legislation     (See    also    Transportation    .\ct): 

Federal     Railroad     Company   Proposed,    117   ' 
I.    C.    C.'s    N'iews    on    Proposed.    1196 
Increased    Production.    153t 
Situation.    Jan.    1,    1920.    136* 
Lehigh   \allev: 

.Annual    Report.    1390t* 

Chatiges    in    Organization,    743 

Loomis.    E.    E..    to    Employees   on    Return    of 

Roads.    791 
Sand    Storage    Plant    at    .Ashmore.    938* 
Terminal   at    Tersey    City.    1272 
Lehigh    S:    Hudson    River:    Changes   in    Organiza- 
tion.  995 
Lehigh    &    Xew    England:    Changes    in    Organiza- 
tion,  657.    744 
Letters.    Prompt    Reply    to,    1549t 
I^wis    Draft    Appliance.    1582* 
Light    Railways   in    France,    421* 
Lighting: 

Electric    Lighted    Signals.    1082t 
Portable    Electric    Flood.    939* 
Portable    Utility    Light.    501* 
Lignite    Coals.    Possibility    of,    1509 
Lima      Locomotive     Works:      Prairie      Type     for 
Kin-Han    Railway    of    China.    479* 


Li(|Ui<latioii     Staff    of     Railroad     ;\dminiHtration, 

472.    767 
l.iMiiors,    Transportation    of.    .507 
l.inman.    I'.    J.:    KcrnlablishinK    Uailroad    (ndit, 

1917t.    1935 
Live    Stock    Department;    Southern    Ky..    979 
Loading    Ties.    491" 

Loan   from   Government    Needcil.   A.   398t 
Loan  of  $125,000,000   for   E(|uipmenl.    1536,    1561. 

1674 
Locomotive: 

.\ir     Consumption     of     Auxiliaries.     1403" 

naldwinWestiiiKhouse.    The,    n)54' 

Hall  Joint    for   Mallets.    1622' 

P.asford.     George     .\L.     on     the      Locomotive 

as    an    Investment.    1734t.    1743" 
Hearings,     1796'.     1798 
llelgiaii    Slate    Railways.    1144' 
Boiler    Circulation.    1594t,    18801 
Boiler      Design      and      Maintenance,       174S". 

1772 
Boiler    Makers'    Convention,    1579 
lioiler    Washing.    1839t 
Booster.    Trailer.    1251*,    1875 
Buililin^     Program    for    Three    Years,    33' 
Cab    Window,    Clear    Vision.    1876* 
Carbocoal.    L'sc    of.    1513 
Consolidation    for    Shantung    Railway.    1451" 
Cost    of    Service    Per    Mile,    381,    614 
Counterbalancing    on    Stresses    in     Rail.     ICf- 

feel    of.    1()84-!- 
Couplings.    Auto-Titc,    1761* 
Cut-Ofl.    Pr.iper.    1252*.    1282t 
Decapod        Performance;        Pennsylvania. 

1097* 
Door     for     Spark     .Arrester.     1480* 
Drawbars.    .A     R.    .\.    Report    on.    1707 
Dynamic    .\\igment.    1766t 
Electric: 

Chicago,    Milwaukee    &    St.    Paul.    233', 

1051* 
Italian    Railways.    212 

New     York.     New     Haven     &     Hartford. 
1563*.    1711 
Engine    House    (See    Yards    and    Terminals) 
English,    1777 

Exhaust    Nozzle   Tests;    Penna.,    1705 
Fcedwater  Heaters,   B.   B.   Milner  on.   1251 
Feedwater      Heaters      in      Germany,      1595t. 

1757 
l;eedwater   Heaters.    Reports   on.    1508,    1739* 
Fireboxes.    Steel    vs.    Copper.    1825 
Firedoor.    Loco,    1618* 
F'oreign    Tliree-Cvlinder.    1825 
Front    End    Design.    1703t.    1706 
Front    Ends    and    (irates.    1511 
F'uel    liconomy,     1703t.     1705* 
(leneral    Electric.    1051* 
(Jr.ate    for    Bituminous  Coal,    1582 
Grates     Tested      with      Gallup     and      Kansas 

Coals:    A.,    T.    S:    S.    Fe.    1511 
Headlights   and    Lamps.    17331.    1737* 
Headlights,     Pyle-National,     1785.     1832 
Increasing       Operating       Efficiency.       1191*. 

1251*.     1269.     12821 
Lewis     Draft    Appliance,     1582* 
Maintenance.    293 

Mallet.    Engine    House    for.    1975* 
Mikado    Type;    Canadian    Pacific.    173* 
Modern    Devices    Demanded.    1082t 
Mountain    Type;    South    African    Rvs..    1455* 
Oil    Burning   Practice:    A..   T.   &   S.    Fe.    1510 
Oil    Fuel    Facilities.    1147* 
Orders    in    1919,    125* 
Orders    in    1920.    1021t,    1593t 
Pacific       Type;       Federated       Malay       States 

Railways.    1451* 
Packing   Journal    Boxes.    1807* 
Packing.     Reverse    Gear    Piston,     1623* 
Prairie    Type:     Kin-Han    Railway.    479* 
Preparation     at    Terminals    and     Shops.     293 
Pulverized    Coal    for    Italy,     1333t,    1363* 
Purchases     (See     Equipment     Market) 
Recorders.    1835 
Safety     Connections     Between     Engine     and 

Tender,    1707* 
Schedule    System    for    Repairs.    1701t,    1716* 
Specifications    for    Materials,     1795* 
Steel.    Boiler    and    Fire-Box,     1796 
Stoker.    Duplex.    Tests    with,    1101* 
Stokers.    Effect   of,    701* 

Stokers.    A.    R.    .\.    Report    on.    1626t.    1633* 
Superheaters.    A.    R.    A.    Report    on,    1720* 
Suspension    Baffle    Walls.    645* 
Switching:    C.    &    O..    359* 
Tender    Tank    Hose,    1799* 
Terminal    Design.     1333t 
Walscbaert   Valve  Gear.   286J* 
Locomotive  Appliance  Company:   Loco  Locomo- 
tive   Firedoor.    1618* 
Locomotive    Crane.    491* 
Long    Island: 

Changes    in    Organization.    744 
Electrification.    1715.    1964* 
Employees'   Mutual  Relief  Association,   1113 
Motor    Cars.    Electric,     1964* 
Loomis.    E.    E. :    Message    to    Employees    on    Re- 
turn   of    Roads.    791 
Loree,    L.    F.:    Minority    Report    on    $300,000,000 

Car   Fund.    1937* 
Los  Angeles  &   Salt  Lake:   Changes  in  Organiza- 
tion,  804 


LosH  and    Damage    (See   ClainiH) 

Louiniana    &     .\rkansas:     Changes     in     Organiza- 

lion,    804 
Louisiana       Railway       \       Navigation       Company 

Fined     142H 
I.ouinyillc    &    .Nashville: 

Coal     Opcratom     .Ask     Car     Service     Order, 

IZ63 
Long    Life    of    I'reosoled    Piles    in    Hender- 
son   Trenllc,    247*.    401 1 
Radio   Telegraph    at    Louisville.    974 
Telegraph    Service    Ordered.    1948 
Train       Operation      by       .Signal       Indication, 

1179t,    1205" 
Wing    Wall    Design.    1207* 
Wdrelcss     Telegraph,      ExperimentiiiK     with. 
1317 
Louisville,  Henderson  &  St.   Louis :     (Tianges  in 

Organization.    744 
Lubricator.    Neville.    1651" 
Lumber,   A.    R.    .\.    Report    on.    1868 


M 

Mc.yioo,   W.   G..  on   Private  Control.    1316 
McGurty,  T.   M.,   Spencer  Amendment  (Apposed, 

374 
Machine  Tools   (See  also  page   1781): 

Automatic  Turning  Machines,  1594t 

Car   Repairs.  Tools   for.    1766t,    1837t 

Chuck,    Lavoic    Air.    1618* 

Chuck,    Reversible    Driving,    1620* 

Drill   for   Square  Holes,    1763* 

Engines,   Air  or   Steam   Operated,    1619* 

Forge,    Hauck   Portable   Rivet,    1787* 

Ground   Cutting  Tools.    1880t 

Heavy  vs.   Light.   1702t 

Jacks,    Duff,  897*.    1624,   1834* 

Lathe,   Hexagon   Turret,   1624* 

Planers.   Use  of.   16251.   1765t 

Shears,    Rotary,   1621*.    1787* 

Tap   Grinding   Machines.   1781.    18371 
Maher.  N.  D.   (See  Pocahontas  Region) 
Mail: 

Airplane  Service,  326 

Compensation     for     Carrying     Empty     Bags; 
St.    L.    I.    Mt.    &    So.,    272 

Compensation.  Court   Decisions  on,  330 

Court    Decisions    on    Deductions    from    Con- 
tracts,  795 

Pay    Rates    Increased    by    I.   C.    C,   309,   638, 
677,  971.    1428 

"Postage   Due"    Expensive.    1392i: 
Maine  Central:      Changes  in   Organization.   744 
Maintenance   Expenditures.   .Accounting  for.    1927 
Maintenance  of  Air   Compressors.   1401 
Maintenance  of   Equipment  in    1919.  759 
Maintenance  of  (Jrain    Doors.    1082t 
Maintenance    of   Way: 

Box   Cars   in    Camp   .Service.    1387t 

Busy  Year  .\head.  841 1 

Deferred  Work.  663t.    1130t 

Delays  to  Trains  and  Workmen.  1333t,  I552t 

Employees  Threaten   Strike,  466t,   497,   529*, 
724 

Increased  Efficiency  in  Work,  257 

Labor,  Attracting,   1960t 

-St.    Louis    Southvvestern's   Condition    During 
Federal  Control.   543 

Study  of  Railroad  Administration's   Policies, 
57* 

Units  of  Measure,  842t 
Manion,     E.     J.:       Testimony     Before     Railroad 

Labor   Board.   1360 
Mann.  Seth:      Warning  to  Public.  426 
Manufacturers  on   Railroad  Question.   1736 
Manufacturing     Specialties     in     Railroad     Shops, 

282t,    402t    607t 
Manufacturers'      Associations      Favor      Cummins 

Bill.  325 
Man    Who    Saw.    The,    1600,    1648,    1732.    1758. 

1776 
Maps : 

Boilers'  Roundabout  Journey,  723* 

Bureaus  Co-ordinated,   725 

Cuba's    Agricultural    Development.    302* 

Cumberland   Division   of  B.  &  O.,   526* 

English  Railways'  Proposed  (Groups,   1367* 

Erie's   Four   Regions.   540* 

Germany's  Lost  Railroad   Mileage.  1378* 

Melbourne  Electrified  Lines.  405* 

New  Lines  Needed.  19*.  305 

Pennsylvania's  Four  Regions.  548* 

Super  Power  Zone   Proposed.   645* 
Markham,  C.   H.: 

Address   Before   Southern   Hardwood   Traffic 
Association.   350 

Rate  Advance.  -Application  for.   1341.   1523 
Mason.   William:      Walschaert   Valve  Gear,  286t* 
Masonry,  A.   R.   E.   A.   Report  on,  862* 
Master  Boiler  Makers'  Association: 

Annual   Convention.    1579 
Master  Car  Builders'  Association    (See  American 
Railroad     Association — Section     III,     Me- 
chanical) 
Master    Stock    Book   Form.   1S18* 
Material    (See    also    American    Railroad    Associa- 
tion— Section    VI.    Purchases   and    Stores) 
Material   Accounting.    1820 
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Material      Handling      Machinery      Manufacturers' 
Association : 

Annual    Meeting.    680 

Committees  Appointed,   14J5 

Employing      Motor      Trucks      in      Trap      Car 
Service,  681* 
Material  Inventory  to  Be  Taken,   178 
Material   Prices,    18381,   1842 
Materials,   A.    R.    A.    Specifications    for,    1795* 
Materials,  Help  the  Railways  Get,   1229t 
May   Day    Strikes  in    England   and    France,    1377, 

1537 
Mayer,    C.    F. :      New    York    Central    Stock    Pur- 
chased by   Employees,    124 
M.   C.    B.   Monogram,   Substitute   for,   ISOI* 
Measuring  Devices,  Coal,   1984* 
Mechanical  Department   Activities  in    1919,   759 
Mechanical   Engineer  and   the   Storekeeper,    1791t 
Mechanical  Interlocking,   Report  on,   819 
Mechanical      Section      (See     American      Railroad 

Association — Section    III) 
Mechanical   Stoker    (See   Stoker) 
Mechanical    \'ersus    Stores    Department,    1767t 
Melbourne  Suburban  Railways,  Electrification   of, 

403* 
Membership    of   Younger    Men    in    Railway    Asso- 
ciations,   467t,    7571:,    902 
Memoir,  A— Albert  J.   Mimes,   1018 
Memories — Dedicated    to    E.    H.    F.,    930 
Memphis-Southwestern   Rate  Case,    149 
Merchants'   Association   of   New   York   City: 

Activities   of   the   American   Railway    Express 
Company,    1288 

Smith,     A.     H.,     on     Railroad     Situation     at 
New   York,    1236 
Merchants'    Limited;    N.   Y.   N.   H.    &    H.,    944t, 

976,    1289 
Mercury    Times   Release,    1020* 
Mesopotamian  Railways,  Catalogues  for,  983 
Metal     and     Thermit     Corporation:        Rogatchoff 

Adjustable  Crosshead,    1619* 
Metric  System  Opposed,  517t,   1284+ 
Metropolitan    Railway    of    London:      Trailer    Car, 

1037* 
Mexican    Oil    for   Locomotive    Fuel,    326,    1147* 
Mexico: 

Railroad    Notes,    390,    1321,    1994 

Railroad   Outrages  in.   449 

Reconstruction    and    Extensions    on    the    Na- 
tional Railways,  1159 
Michigan  Central: 

Changes   in    Organization.   995 

Classification    Yard   at    Niles,    287* 
Midi  of  France;   Electrification,   588 
Midland   Valley's   Compensation    Fixed,    579 
Milburn.   Alexander,   Company:    Light,   939* 
Mileage: 

Abandoned  Lines  During  1919,  113* 

Construction   During   1919,   107* 

New  Lines  Needed.   18* 
Milling  Cutter,   Goddard,   1781 
Milling   Machine,   Universal.    1781 
Mine     Owners    Threaten     to     Sue     Railroad     Ad- 
ministration,   647 
Mine    Ratios    and    Car    Distribution    Rules,    258 
Ministry   of  Transport    (See  Great   Britain) 
Minneapolis    &■    St.    Louis:    Changes   in    Organiza- 
tion,  745 
Minneapolis    (Minn.)    Civic  &  Commerce  Associa- 
tion:     Speedy   Return   of   Railroads   Advo- 
cated, 265 
Minneapolis,   St.   Paul  &   Sault   Ste.   Marie: 

C^hanges   in    Organization,    1128 
Minority   Report   on   the   $300,000,000   Car   Fund, 

1937* 
Mississippi   Central:   Changes  in  Organization.  804 
Missouri,    Kansas   &   Texas: 

Changes  in   Organization,  745,  804,  995 

Mexican    Oil   for   Locomotives,   326 
Missouri  Pacific:      Changes  in   Organization,   658, 

745,  804,   995 
Missouri    Tax    Law,    Injunction    .\gainst;    St.    L.- 

S.   F.,   1487 
Mobile    &    Ohio:      Changes    in    Organization,    745 
Mock,    J.    C. :      Signals    Relieve    Traflic    Conges- 
tion, 932 
Modern    Power    Demanded.    1082t 
Modernizing     Stationary     Boiler     Plants,     1625t, 

1638* 
Mohawk  Lubricating  Company:     Journal  Cooling 

Compound,    1160 
Molybdenum   in    Steel,   Effect   of,  955* 
Monroe  Calculating  Machine  Company:     Chart  of 

Trigonometric    Functions,     1788 
Montana    Power   Company:      Power-Limiting  and 
Indicating  System;   C.   M.  ii   St.   P.,   1146* 
Morocco:      Railroad   Notes.   588 
Mortgage   Bonds   Selling   Prices,    1917t.   1935 
Morton,     Earl    H.:       Labor    Policy     of     Railroad 

Administration,  363 
Morton,  J.    F. :      Routing   Large   Boilers.   723* 
Motive    Power,    Additional,    Required,    3i* 
Motor    Cars: 

Lancashire   &  Yorkshire,    549* 

Long    Island,    1964* 

Mudge,    899*,   937* 
Motor,  D.  C.  Series  H  K,  1833* 
Motor   Terminals:   Installation    at  Cincinnati,  681* 
MoU)r  Trucks: 

Freight  by  Automobile.   1371,   1437t 

N.  Y.  to  Phila.  Line,   1421 


Motor    TTucUs—iCoiitiiiiud)  : 

Palatine,   Lake  Zurich   &   Wauconda,   1398* 

Pennsylvania,    1948 

Through    Service   in    California,    1540 
Movies    at    Mechanical    Conventions,    1728,    1837t 
Mudge   &   Co.: 

Ignition    for   Motor   Cars,  937* 

Motor  Car,  One-man,  899* 

Death    of,    419* 
Murphy   Varnish  Company:   (Jfificers,   New,  460* 
M.     W.     Supply    Company:       Vaughn     (Jne-Piece 
Fastener,  900* 


N 

Naming    Stations,    520t 

Narvik    Railway,    Electrification    of,    150 

Nashville,    Chattanooga   &    St.    Louis: 

Changes  in   Organization,  995 

Coal   Measuring   Device,    1984* 
National    Agreements: 

Clerks.  265 

During  Year   1919,  366 

Shopmen,    959,    1626t,    1839t,    1877t 

Signal    Employees,    388 
National    -Association    of    Manufacturers: 

Resolution    on    Railroad    Subject,    1736 
National   Association   of   Owners   of   Railroad    Se- 
curities: 

Regulation   of  Excess  Earnings,   299 
National   Association   of  Railroad  Tie  Producers: 

Annual   Convention,    1295 
National   Board  of  Farm  Organizations  Urge  Re- 
turn of  Railroads,  439 
National  Carbon   Company.   Inc.: 

Calculation    for    .\pplying    Ohm's    Law,    839 
National   Car    Equipment    Company: 

Klasing   Hand    Brake.    1832* 
National    Conference   on    Citv    Planning: 

Railroad  Terminals.   1282t.   1285* 
National   Dump  Car  Company: 

Hart-End    General    Service    Car,    445* 
National    Electric    Light    -Association: 

Annual    Convention,    1515,    1549t 
National    Federation    of    Construction    Industries: 

-Annual    Meeting.    1114 
National    Foreign    Trade   Convention,    1447,    1453, 

14991,    1514 
National  Industrial  Traffic  League: 

Summer   Meeting,    1994 

Railroad   Legislation,   379 

Rate   Advance    Case.    1940 

Spring   Meeting.    1066 

Transportation   Act.   1165 
National   Indtistrial   Tribunal  Proposed,  -169 
.National    Press    Club:    Critical    Period   Under  the 

New   Railroad   Law.   Tlie,    1413  ■ 
National    Public    Works    Department    Association 

Convention,  208.  263 
National   Railway  Appliances  .Association: 

-Annual    Meeting.    895 

Attendance  at  June  Mechanical  Conventions, 
1704 

Exhibit,   450,   809t.   826*.   901t,   998,    1284t 

Officers  and   Directors.   827* 

Poem   Dedicated,  838 
National   Railways  of  Mexico: 

Reconstruction   and  Extension,   1159 
National   Republican   Party:   Railroad   Legislation, 

327.   1949 
National    Safety    Council: 

Savings   Through    -Accident   Prevention,    1163 
National     Steel     Car     Company    Changes    Hands, 

278* 
National   Transportation   Conference  on   Railroad 

Legislation,  378 
Need  of  Extensive  Development  of  the  Railways, 

14* 
Need  of   Strong  Men  in   Railroad   .Service,   39St, 

442 
Needs  of  the  Railways,  The,   It.  9* 
Net    Operating    Income    (See    Revenues    and    Ex- 
penses) 
Neville  Lubricator,  1651* 
New    Devices,    1781 

New     England     Railroad     Club:     Steel     Specifica- 
tions,   1197 
New  England   Railroad   Situation,   499 
■New  England  W'eighing     and  Inspection  Bureau, 

1584 
New    Orleans    Great    Northern:    Changes    in    Or- 
ganization,   1080 
Newspapers    Help   Car    Efficiency,    1281t 
Xiw   A'ork  -\ir   Brake   Companv:   Annual   Report, 

654 
New   York   Central: 

Accident  near   Schenectady,   1589 

Castleton    Bridge,    724 

Changes  in  Organization.  659,  745,  805,  1080 

Electric    Car-Hauling    Winch,    1452* 

Employees   Purchase    Stock.   124 

Free   Passes,   Court    Decision   on,  981 

Relocation    in   Tonawanda,   N.   V.,   347* 

Wireless    Telephone    Experiments,    791 
New   York,  Chicago   &•   St.    Louis: 

Changes   in    Organization,   745,   805 
New   York  City: 

Motor    Trucks    to    Philadelphia,    1421 

Off-Line  Traffic  Offices.   980 

Railroad   Problem,    1236 
New   York.    New    Haven   &■    Hartford: 

Accident    near    Port    Chester,    209,    346t 

Boston-Pittsburgh    Expresses,   979 

Changes   in   Organization,   657,   745,   805 


New     A'ork,      New      Haven     &      Hartford— <  Con- 
tinued)  : 

Electrification,  1711 

Locomotives,   Electric,   1563*,   1711 

Merchants'     Limited,      Accommodations     on, 
944t,  976 

Station  at  New   Haven,   1162 
New    York,   (Jntario  &   Western : 

Changes  in  Organization,  657,  660 
New    York    Railroad   Club: 

Annual    Dinner,   321* 

Automatic      Train      Control,      1057*,      1131t, 
11324,    1232t 

Hustis,   James    H.,   Address    of,    601t,    607J, 
629 

Increasing   Efficiency   of  Locomotives,    1251*, 
1282t 

Nominations  for   Officers.    1646 
-Vew  Zealand:   Railroad  Notes.   1377,   1489,   1995 
Niagara    Goige  Arch    Strengthened,    1393* 
Nicaragua:      Railroad    Notes.    456 
Nickel-Molybdenum    Steel.   955* 
Niles,    Mich.,   Classification    Yard,   287* 
Ninth    International    Railway   Congress,    1925 
Norfolk  &   Western: 

Accident  at  Walton,  970 

Annual    Report,    1230t* 

Changes  in  Organization,  746,  805,  1080 

Electrification,    1713 

Strike  of  Clerks,   1113,    1162 
Norfolk    Southern: 

Changes   in   Organization,   658,   805 

Silver   Cup    for    Safety    Record,    503 
North    American    Fruit    Exchange,    789 
North    Bay   Collision,   382,   449,    1268 
North    British   Railway   Changes,    150 
North   Carolina   Rates   Re-adjusted,    1692 
Northern   Pacific:   Changes  in   Organization,   746, 

995 
North-West    Air    Brake    Club: 

Maintenance   of  -Air   Compressors,    1401 

Relation  of  Terminal  Brake  Work  to   Freight 
Train    Revenue,    1405 
Northwestern    Lumbermen    on    Railroad    Legisla- 
tion,  448 
Northwestern    Region: 

-Annual   Report,   298 

Overtime    in    Train    Service,    220t,    245 

Passes,    Extension   of,    146 

Safety    Banner    Awarded    S.    P.,    160 
Number    (See   Employee) 
Nut    Lock,    Hold    Tite,    1782* 


Oakland  Mole,  The,  97 

Off-Line    Traffic    Offices,    979,    980,    1116 

Officer: 

Comments  on  Return  of  Roads,  684,  711,  725 

Living  in  the  Past,  463t 

Private    Management,    Imperilling,    1918t 

Promptness,   ,\   Word   for.   1549t 

Salaries  in    1917,   1654t,    1659 

Subordinate    Officials    Recognized,    963,    1040, 

1114 
Supervision   Versus   Efficiency,    520+ 
Supervisory  Officials  Object  to  Being  Union- 
ized,  374 
Utilizing  Available  Resources,  1179t 
Oh:   Gosh  Darn   It   .All,  837 
Ohio    State    Industrial    Traffic    League: 

Officers    Elected,    1116 
Oil    Burning  Locomotives;    A.   T.   &    S.    Fe.,   1510 
Oil   for   Signal   Mechanisms,   8101,   822* 
Oil   Fuel  in   Italy.   1118 
Oil    Fuel  in    South    .America,   390 
Oil   Fuel  Situation,   1565 
Oil   Rates,    Testimony   on,    1978 
Onawa   Collision,   342t,    1023t,    1063 
Operating  Elfficiency : 

Delays     to     Trains     and     Workmen.      1333t, 

1552t 
Locomotives,    1191*.    1251*.    1269,    1282t 
Operating     Expenses     (See     Revenues     and     Ex- 
penses) 
Operating    Statistics   Section: 

Cost      of     Freight     Train      and     Locomotive 
Service   in    November.  381;    December,   614 
Freight   Traffic   Performances    for   November, 
171;    December,   year   1919,    418;   January, 
979;    March,    1993 
I.   C.    C^.   to   Continue   Reports,   236 
Net   Federal   Income   Compared   with    Stand- 
ard Return,  769 
Passenger    Traffic    During    1919,    979 
Standard    Report    Forms,    87* 
Order     of     Railroad     Station     Agents: 

Labor     Policy     of     Railroad     -Administration, 
363 
Orders    (See   Car;   also   Locomotive) 
Organization: 

Change   to   New   Conditions,   1551t 
Erie's   Four    Regions.    540*.   661 
Personnel    Department.   A.    285t.    1921 
Service  of  Supply.    1816.   1880t 
Outlaw   Strikes.   1145,   1163.    1180t.   1183*.   12271, 
1229t,  1255.   1265*,  1269,  1289.  1309,  1315, 
13351,    1362,    1370,    1397,    1972 
(Overtime    in    Relation    to    Freight    Train    Opera- 
tion,   1104* 
Overtime  in  Train  Service,  Measures  to  Reduce, 
220t,  245 
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\lllusln,icd  artiilcs  arc  imiuuli-d  thus*;   l:dit„rials  lliitsi;  Letters  to  liditor  tliust- 


j'ackinti  .l..iirn.il    IImv,-,.    |S(|-' 
lackinK.    K.-vcr,c    (icar    l'isl..n,    loj.r 
I'acihc    (  ai     DriiuiiTaKt-    BurtMii: 

(  ar    Drlrnlion    I'lKiirrK,    I55X 
J'acific    l-iiiit    Express    to    Spcncl    $.'.O(ll),O00.    1066 
\^i\r'     '•■'•»'"'■■     l""»tnu-.ion     I'roKrcM. 
I'acific    Railway    Cliili: 

Aiitomiiiic    SiKjials   and    TiaiTi    Sl..n^,    44.t 

birclion  ol  Officers,  ')7A.   1114 

Tacking    (See    l.iKiiiiioliv:-) 
J  aint    Sprayer,    Xortev,    loss' 
lalaline,    Lake    /iincli    &    \\aiic..n<l,i 

.Motor    Truck    I'se,    1.1').S* 
Palmer,    Attorney    (ienernl: 

Tost  of   Living,    Rcnori   on,   44 
Packers    Dispose    of    Refrigerator    Lines,    114 
Railroad   Strike,    1281t 
Pan-American    Railroad,    The,    10.'4t 
Parlor-Car    Space.    Use   of,   9441,   9~6 
lartncrs    in    Prosperity.    109,1 
Passenger   Car    (See   (iar) 
lassenger    Fares   in    England,    1167 
Passenger    Traffic    Handled    Under    Government 

(  onlrol.   616,   685 
Passenger   Traffic   Statistics    for    1919    979 
lassenger    Train    Performance    in    November.    84 
Passes,    Extension   of,    146 
Passes,    Court    Decision    on,    981 
Passing    Report:    H.   &   ().,    197.1" 
Patented    Devices,    Manufacture  of     '8't     40 >t 
Pay    (Sec    Employee— Wages;    also    Mail") 
Payment   of   I-rcight   Charges,    1249,    1687 
Pearson.  C.  .1.:    Minority    Report   on   $300,000  1100 

I'linil,    1937* 
Pedest.-il  Type  Truck  Side  Frames,   1783* 
Pell.     Herbert    C.     Ir.:     Letter    to     Rrotherbood 

Leaders,  484 
Pennsylvania: 

Accident  at   West   Philadelphia,   637* 
.\nnual   Report,   658t* 

Changes    in    Organization,    463t,    506,    547* 
597,   805,   996,    1332  •         '    . 

Engine   Houses.   Standard,   1663* 
Joint   Ticket    Offices   Continued,   724 
Locomotive    Performance,    Decapod.    1097* 
Motor  Truck   Service,    1948 
Pitcairn    Engine   House,    1663* 
Regional   Organization,   942t,   965 
Shipping  Day    Plan,   726 
Signal  Officers'   Banquet,  873 
Tests    of    Decapod    Locomotive,    1097* 
Tests  of  Exhaust  Nozzles,  1705 
Tests  of  Heaters,   1739 
People   Are   on    Trial,    1089,    1677 
People's     Institute,     Cooper     Union:        Need     of 

Strong   Men  in  Railroad  Service,   442 
Pere   Marquette: 

.\ccident  at  Chicago,  1934* 
Annual    Report,    19I9t* 
Changes  in   Organization,   746,  805,  990 
Three   Great    Dates,   449 
Perishable    Protective   Taritf   No.    1,   650 
Persia:   Railroad  .Notes.  983,   1068 
Personnel    Department    for    Railways,    2S5i     19'1 
Peru:   Railroad  Notes,    1068.   1694 
Philadelphia  &  Reading: 

Changes   in   Organization,   746 

(■reen    for    "Proceed,"    1369 

Reading   Combination    Dissolved,    I29S,    1584, 

Philadelphia-New     York     Motor    Truck     Service, 

Philadelphia    Traffic    Club:    Public    Welfare    De- 
mands Efficient  Transportation,  367 
Phosphorus   and    Sulphur    in    Steel,    1969 
Piece  Work   (See   Employee — Wages) 
Piedmont  &   Northern;    Changes  in   Organization, 

805 
Piles.    Creosoted.    in    L.    &    N.    Trestle.   247* 
Pipe    Insulation.    Tohns-Manville.    1622* 
Pitcairn    Engine    House;    Pennsylvania,    1663' 
Pittsburgh   &   Lake    Erie: 

Changes    in    Organization,    996 
Coaling    Station    at    Brightwood.    1085* 
Pittsburgh  &  Shawmut:   Changes  in  Organization. 

Pittsburgh  &  West  Virginia:   Changes  in   Organi- 
zation.   657 
Planers.    Electrically    Operated.    1625t 
Planers.   (Jpen    Side.    1765t 
Plates.    Non-Corrosive.    for   Cars,   1791t 
Plows.   Snow.   1722* 

Plumb.   C.lenn   E. :    Industrial   Reconstructic-n    251 
Plumb    Plan: 

Brotherhood  to  Make  Clothing,  281t,  326 

Industrial    Reconstruction,    251 

Picture,    The    Unfinished.    1129t 

Schurman.    Dr.   Jacob   G.    on,    327 

Stone,    Warren    S..    on,    1129t 
Plumb    Plan    League: 

Cooper,   Rep.   John   G.   on.,    1262 

"Labor."    a    Publication,    478,    1262,    1584 

Membership,    1584 

Political    -Activities,    1113 

Research    Bureau,   975 


ng   System;    C.   M.  & 


loinhontaii    Remon:    Annual    Report.   574 

Poland:   Railroad   Note*.   1542 
Poles,    Extension    Frame    for,    83')* 
Police    (.See    .Secret    Service) 

Polish     Locomotives,     Dclayeil     Delivery    of,    983 
Poor,    \-._  A.:    Railroads   Will    Rei.ive    Preference, 

Pop   Safety    Valve,   1623* 

Portable    Utility    Light,    501  • 

Port   Chester  ( N.    \  .)    Collision,   209.   3461 

Porter.    1).    A.:      The   Oakland    Mole,   97 

I'ortiigiiese    East    .Vfrica:      Railroad    Notes,    1694, 

Post,    l'"encc-TiKiitening,    898* 

Post,    (u-orge    A.,    .\    Tribute    to,    1093 

"Postage    Due"    Expensive    in    China,    13921; 

I  ostmaster   (.eneral   Objects    to   .New    Mail    Rates, 

309,    638,    677,    1428 
I'otler,  Mark   W.,  on    I.   C.  C,    1420* 
PoweJI.    T.    C.    Resigns    as    Director    of    Capital 

Expenditures,   472 
Power    Interlocking,   Report   on,  884* 
Power-Limiting  and   Indicating     " 

St.    P..    1146* 
Power   Supply    for   Electrification,   523,   1515 
Prcheater,  Wiederwax,    1835' 
President   Wilson: 

Director  (;eneral  Hincs  .\gciit  for  Law  Suits, 

Director    (;eneral     Hincs    to    Continue     Fuel 

Control,   673,   779 
Director   (leneral    Hines'    Report,   685* 
Railroad   Bill   Signed,  663t,  675 
Railroad   Labor   Beard.    1204,    1257"     1973 
.Stabilization    of   Coal    Industry,    1103 
Wage     Demands— .New     Tribunal     Proposed, 
497,  529",  614,  719,  783 
Pressed   Sleei   ('ar  Company:  Annual   Rciioit,   654 
Prevention   of   Loss  and   Damage,   246 
Prices    (See    also    Cost):      Labor    and    Material, 

1838t,    1842 
Priority: 

Coal   Shipments,    1932,   1967 
Essential    Industries,    1389t 

^"nh"  l'/,''fr  °^  ^  '-'■■  C-.  1439t,  1467.  1525, 
1561,    1932*,    1961t.    1967 

Private    Management : 
Imperilitiii,    191«t 

Weakness    of,    19611 
Private   (Ownership  on   Trial,   1677 
Production    and    Cost    of    Living,    809t 
Production   and    Legislation,    153t 
Progress   Chart    of    Block    Signals,    1673* 
Promptness,    .\.    Word    for,    1549t 
Property    Investment    (See   Valuation) 
Prouty,  Charles   A.: 

Labor  and    Rate   Problems,   499,   975 

Resignation    as    Director    of    Division    of    Ac- 
counting,   204 

Valuation    Discussed,  473 

Prussian-Hessian     Railways'    Financial    Situation, 

1199,   1976 
Public.   The: 

Hustis.   James   H..   on    IIovv    to    Please,   601t, 

607t,  629 
Information    Concerning    Delays,    607t 
Labor    Disputes,    764 

Markham,    Charles    H.,    on    Private    Owner- 
ship on   Trial,    1677 
Pay   for  Wage  Awards,   1499t 
People  Are  on  Trial.   1089.   1677 
Prouty.     Charles     .\..     on     Relation     to     the 

Railroads.    1155 

Railroad  Administration's  Relations  with.  688 

Return  of  the  Railroads.  426,  430,  601t.  607t, 

629  ''"' 

Welf_are    Demands    Efficient    Transportation, 

367 

Public   Works.   Department   of.   263 

Pullman    Car    Equipment    Needs,    341t 

ful'ijan    Car    Lines:    Changes    in    Organization, 

Pullman    Company    Opposes    Surcharge,    1980 

Pulverized   Coal    (See   Coal) 

Purchases     (See     Division     of;     also     Equipment 

Market) 
Purse,  Thomas:      City   Traffic   Bureaus,    148 
Putman     J.    W.:      Credit    for    Excellent    Results 

m    Creosoting,   401 1 
Pyle-National  Headlights,   1785,   1832 


Quickwork   Company:    Rotarv    Shears     1787* 
Quincy,   Omaha   S:    Kansas   Citv:    Changes   in   Or- 
ganization,   996 


R 

'^^'763*''      ^^^^      ^°''      °""'"8      Square      Holes, 

Radio  Telegraph;    L.   &   -N'..  974 

Rafts    Protect    River    Banks;    C.    B.    &    (J..    945* 

Brace.   Adjustable.   938* 

Curves.    Speeds    on,    757+,    944,t,    1232t 


Mail   -(t«M/ini(,v/) 

aV'a5".!i^.rt;;:r,"U----» 

Ice    (  utter.    1986* 

'^'is/.^r^      "•■"''"»''     Administration.     297, 

Production    in    I9I9,    1421 

urchases,    IN.Iiey    as    to,    232 
Rejiorl   of   ,y    K.    K.    A.   on,   997t     1000* 
Seams    in    the    Base,    961 

Special    Inspection''    and    Failures     i(;i<). 
Stresses  in,   670*.  7S4t    775 

1365'"'  ''"■"""''       ■'^'^"'"-       '<<^»ull»       with, 
■Transverse    Fissures,    1466 
\  aughn   Tie    I'late    Fastener,   900* 
Rail  J,"  ,    ,-L7;,',"k."'  ^^°T"'«"'''-"^    J81.    438 

Railro'ad    PiM'"Vs:"'''|i""h  'r^""    ^"'""^   S''**") 
«ai  roaa    l,ill    (See    Esch-Cuminins) 

Ra  IroL'     .'-'"^^■"'■^•■•■\(See    Association    of) 
Kai  road   Insurance   Association,   655 
Railroad    Labor    Board: 

Cost    of    Living,    I  SO  It,    1949 

Expediting   Decision,    1973 

147'3",n53r'?S77""'      "'"•      ''''■     •^'7- 

Memtrsf  l"204!^V27;'^'   '"'"'"''">"   ""'    ''"> 

Position    of    the    Railroads.    1139 

Public    Pays.    The.    1499t 

Rebuttal    by    Kmiiloyees.     1535,    1577 

Testimony    of: 

^^■■'"■,  W.    S.,    1314,    1359 

n.oak,    Vy     N.,    1254,    1535 

Fitzgerald,   K.   H.,    1360 

Grable,    E.    F.,    1361 

jc-aly.    Timothy.     1417 
eberling.    S.     IC.     1311 

Helt.    1).    W.,    1361 

Jewell,     B.     .\I..     1417 

Lauck,    W'     J.,    on,     1417 

Manion,    E.    J.,    1360 

Shea,    Timothy,    1313 

Sheppard,   L.    E.,    1311 

Stone.    Warren    S.,     !3P 
.  Whiter,    !■;.    T.,    1473.    1531 
Lnion    Officers   on    Wage    Delay.    1371 
Railroad   Ugislation    (See   Legislation) 

155T/     "'■^*"'""°"*     *"d     r^>«-     Conditions, 

'''n,rar.Me\Ti?.r"H^37^."',7;;:    Association:     A„- 
^l919f3M"'^'    °^     -Vdjustments,     Reports    for 

'^''of*Stoi*^J"V^r('-"'"'^'^;   Operating   Economy 
ot    stoker    I'lred    Locomotives,    701* 

Railway    Developments    in    1919     3t 
^^>f*'    ,^,'="^'    Association:      Sectional     Com- 
mittee   Organization,   467t 
Ra^l^way    Steel-Spring    Company:    Annual    Report, 
Railway    Supplies: 

'^"Tn^nua^Te'e^ing^^T7f3='""-"'      ^'^'^^^""^ 
lommittee     Chairman     Appointed.     1840 
Exhibit,    lo94t,    1601*.    1728.    1772.    I877t 
Offices  and  Committee   Men.    1597* 

'^^I'g^^l'"        Imperilling       Private       Management, 

Ratchet    Lever    Brake    Tests.    1836 

Rate    -Advance    Case: 

Cost    of    Living,    I499t,    1524* 
Cross-Examination    of    Witnesses,     1681 
Foreign    Railways.   Advances  on,   1335t,    1947 
Gram    and    Livestock,    1977 
Hearings.    1517,    1567,    I68I,    1940     1977 
'nter-Territorial    Rates,    1683 
Lumber    .Association    on,    1993 
National     Industrial     Traffic     League      State- 
ment   of,    1940 
Oil    Rates,    1978 

Oijerating      Expenses       Under      Government 
OlJeration.    1550t 

"'T.Yul  10SJt.""o3"l'  ''""""'  ^''''  "f 
Pullman  Company  Opposes  Surcharge,  1980 
Ratio     of     Freight     and     Passenger     Service 

Expenses   to    Revenues,    1947 
Sand,    Gravel.    Cement,    etc.,    1978 
State    Commissioners    on,    1943 
Testimony   of: 

Belleville,   J.   M.,   1942 

Benton.    J.    E..    1681.    1945 

Blauvelt,    M.    P.,    1682 

Calderhead.    A.    O.,     1944 

Campbell,    T.    B.,    1944 

Capps,   C.    R..    1682 

Caskie.    M.    M.,    1945 

Cotterill,    C.    E.,    1682 

Elliott,    Howard,     1337.     1517 

Felton,    Samuel    M..     1399.     1569 

Field.    R.    M..    1940 

F'linn.    A.    L..    1943 

Hulme.    Thomas   W.,    1567,    1681,    1917t 
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Rate    Advance    Case — (.Continued) : 
Lamb.    W.    E..    1942 
Lingo,    C.    L.,    1943 
Markham,   C.    H.,    1341,    1523 
Parlin,    M.    J.,    1943 
Shauglinessy,    J.    F.,    1944 
Slater,    H.    M.,    1944 
Strauss,    Frederick,    1 520 
Willard,    Daniel,     1339,     1343,     1521 
Williams,    Fred    A..     1944 
Wood,    F.    H..    1682 
Transportation    Situation    Bad,    ISOOt 
Rate-Making    Procedure,    772,     10221,    1031 
Rates     (See    also    Interstate    Commerce    Commis- 
sion   Rulings;    also    Rate   Advance    Case): 

Advances      on       Foreign       Railways,       1335t, 

1947 
Basis    of    Value    for,    1031 
England,    1995 

Coal,    Seasonal,    1047,    1319,    1364,    1477 
Coal   to    St,    Louis  and    East    St.    Louis,    1951 
Fifteenth    Section    Amendment    E.Kpires,    148 
Great    Britain,    Increases    in.    392,    575 
Comparison  of   Railroad  and  Other   Charges, 

397t 
Everything    Fixed    But,    942t 
Export    Freight    to    South,    329 
E.\press    Company    Asks    Increase,    980 
French     Railroads,     Increases    on,     1423 
Groups    l*roposed,    1031 
Increase     and     Cost     of     Living,     249t.     283, 

340t.    346t,    425,    464t 
Mail    Pay   Case,    309 
Memphis-Southwestern     Case,     149 
North    Carolina,    Re-Adjustment   in,    1692 
Percentage     of      Increase      in      Freight      and 

Passenger    Rates,    282t    300 
Prouty,    Charles    A.,    on,    499,    975 
Race    with    Wages,     1022t 
Reduced  Rate  Order  No.   1.  941t,  980 
Rule    of    Rate    Making,    139,    185,    239,    299, 

343t,    378 
Southern    Traffic    League's    Plan,    781 
Rating    Coal    Mines,    Rules   for,    258 
Reading     Combination     Dissolved,      1298,      1584, 

1692 
Receiverships    During    1919,    99  ^ 

Reclamation    Campaign:    C.    M.    &    St.    P.,    782' 
Reclamation    of    Material,    1859*,    1879t 
Records  and   Accounts,   A.   R.   E.  A.   Report,   on 

999* 
Reduced   Rate  Order  No.    1,   941t,   980 
Refractories,    Carborundum,     1762 
Refrigerator    Cars,    Gas    Eliminating    System    for, 

1481* 
Refrigeration    Test    of    Fruit    Cars;    .\.    T.    &    S. 

Fe  and  C.   G.   W.,  631* 
Regan     Safety     Devices     Company,     Inc.:     Auto- 
matic   Train     Control;     C.     R.     I.     &     P.,    948, 
1293* 
Regional     Boards     of     Inquiry     and     Adjustment 

Proposed,     169 
Regional    Counsel    Appointed,    1164 
Regional    Directors: 

Allegheny   Region: 

Annual    Report,    305 
Official    Changes    in.    262 
Central  Western   Region:  Annual  Report,  358 
Eastern    Region:    Annual   Report,   375 
Instructions    of    Director    General    Hines    for 
•  Return    of    Roads,    643 

Northwestern    Region: 
Annual  Report,   298 

Overtime    in    Train    Service,    220t,    245 
Passes,    Extension    of.    146 
Safety    Banner    Awarded    Southern    Pa- 
cific,   160 
Orders: 

Bad   Order   Cars.    262 

Car    Loading,    262 

Consignments  to   Shipper's  Order,   184 

Cotton,    Inspection   and    Compression    of, 

184  ^    ,.^     . 

Damage   to    Eggs   by   ^.toppage    of    Dram 

Pipes,    541 
Employment    of    Apprentices,    184 
Export   Bills   of   Lading,    184,    370.    541 
Fertilizer,    Cars    for,    370 
Fire    Hazards,    264 
Freight    Car    Distribution,    184,    370 
Freight   Claims,    370 
Gasoline,    Fires.    488 
Grain   Cars,   370 

Offices  Discontinued   March    1,    617 
Overtime   in   Train    Service,    245,    262 
Permit   System   for   Grain.   488 
Pulpwood.    Cars    for,    370' 
Regulations    for    Enforcement    of    Prohi- 
bition, 262 
Shipping   Day    Plan,   488 
Unloading   of   Coal   Cars,    184 
Vaccination    .Against    Influenza,    541 
Pocahontas  Region:  Annual  Report.   574 
Southern    Region: 

Annual  Report,   432 
Offices    Discontinued,    617 
Southwestern   Region:    Annual   Report,   363 
Weekly    Traffic    Report,    172,    261.    329,    417. 

483,    573,   650 
Work   of,   696 
Regional    Organization;    Pennsylvania,    942t,    965 
Rehabilitate   the   Old   Cars,    1765t     ^     .   ,      ^     . 
Relation   of    Punitive    Overtime    to    Freight    1  ram 
Operation,    1104* 


Relation  of  Railway  Terminals  to  City   Planning. 

1282t,    1285* 
Release    (See    Signaling) 
Relocation    (See    Construction,    New) 
Remington    Plant    at    Bridgeport    Leased   to    Gen- 
eral   Electric   Co.,    1072 
Repair    Shop    Layouts,    608*,    I789t,    1790t,    1801" 
Repairs,   Car,   Tools   for,    1766t,    18371 
Repairs   Needed  on    Freight   Cars,    1227t 
Repairs,    Schedule    System    for,    1716* 
Representative    Everett    Sanders:    W.    J.    Bryan's 

Railroad    Plan,    485 
Republican    Railroad    Plank,    327,    1949 
Research   Bureau,  A.   R.  A.,   1790t,   1810 
Research    Bureau    of    Plumb    Plan    League,    975 
Revenues    and    Expenses: 

Average     Revenue    Per    Ton    Mile    and    Per 

Passenger    Mile,    282t,    300 
Deficit  in    1919,    584,   604f 
Earnings    and    Stock    Prices,    1654t 
English    Railways,    587 
Expenses      Under      Government      Operation, 

1550t 
Labor's    Share    of    Earnings,    755t 
Monthly    Summaries: 

November,   32,   388;   December  and   Year 
1919,    446,     584,    604t;     lanuary,    718, 
976;      February,      1203,     '12821,      1372; 
March,    1690;    A|)ril.    1987 
Net    Federal    Income    Compared    with    Stand- 
ard  Return,    769 
Net    Operating    Income    by    Months    and    for 

1919,   208*.   791* 
November    Deficit    Increases.    154t,    191 
Pullman    Company's    Gross    Earnings,    March 

1    to   Sept.   30.    1918.    1980 
Ratio   of  Freight  and   Passenger   Service   Ex- 
penses to  Revenues.    1947 
Results     Under     Government     Control.     615, 

1282t 
Year    1919,   93*,   446,  480,    584,   604t 
Reverse   Gear    Piston    Packing,    1623* 
Reversible    Driving   Chuck,    1620* 
Revert    Sectional   Tie,   936* 
Revolving     Fund     of     $300,000,000,     1138,      1259, 

1316,    1371,    1937*,    1959t 
Rhodesia:    Railroad    Notes,    212,    1588 
Richmond,    Fredericksburg   &    Potomac;    Changes 

in   Organization,   747 
Ripley,   E.   P.,   Death  of,  467t,  469*,  579 
River   Banks   Protected  by   Flexible   Rafts;   C.    B. 

&   O..   945* 
Riverside,    Vt..    Collision,   975,    1572* 
Rivet     Heater: 

Berwick  Electric,   1781 
Humil    Electric,    1480* 
Riveted    \'ersus    Welded   Joint,    1437t 
Road   Building   and   Railroads,   810t 
Roadway.   A.    R.    E.   A.    Report   on.   9Clt,   921* 
Robbery  of  Mail  Car;   I.   C,   1487 
Roberts   &    Schaefer   Company: 
Hoist,    Ross,    900* 
Sand    Storage    Plant;    L.    V.,    938* 
Tram    Car,    Dumping,    1019* 
Robinson.    Dwight    P.    &    Co.,    Inc.,    Merged    with 
Westinghouse,   Church,   Kerr   &   Co.,   1072 
Rodding  Concrete.   1972 
Rodger    Ballast    Car    Company:    Hart    Convertible 

Car,  940* 
Rogatchoff  Adjustable  Crosshead,   1619* 
Roof    (See   Car) 
Ross   Traction    Hoist,    900* 
Rotary   Shears   (See  Shears) 
Rotary   Snow    Plow;    C.    P.,    1722* 
Roumania: 

Railroad    Notes.    213,    982,    1274,    1322,    1757 
Roundhouse: 

Maintenance,  295 

Michigan    Central    at    Niles,    Mich.,    289* 
Routing   of   Large    Boilers,    723* 
Rule    of    Rate-Making,    139,    185,    239,    299,    343t, 

378,  397t,  420 
Rules: 

.Kutogenous   Welding.   260.    28 If 
Car   Distribution   to    Mines.    259 
Car    Interchange,    1841,    1844 
Inspection    of    Bridges,    9971;.    1008* 
Rating  Coal   Mines,  258 
Running  Board  Extension  and  Brake  Step,  1876 
Russia:  ^  ,.  ,„,^ 

Bolshevist    Transportation    Policy,     1966 
Car   Building   in,    984 

Emerson's   Col.    G.    H.,    Experiences,    1769 
Loss  on   Railways,    150 
Railroad    Notes,    728,    1322,    1953 
Simmons,   George  W.,   on.    108 If.    1090 
Rutland:  ^     ,„, 

.Accident  at  Grand   Isle,  434*,  503 
Accident   at    Riverside,    975,    1572 
Ryerson     Joseph    T.,    &    Son,    Universal    Milling 
Machine,   1781 


Safety-Appliance    Laws    in    1919,    760 
Safety   Car   Heating  &   Lighting  Company:   Elec- 
tric  Water   (^ooler,   1834*^ 
Safety   Connections    (See   Locomotive) 
Safety    Devices,    Law   Requiring,   665t 
Safety    First:  .„     .,. 

Banner    .\warded    Southern    Pacific,    160 
Chicago  &   North   Western,   1487,   1585 
Instruction    in    Schools,    383 
Savings   Through    Accident    Prevention,    1163 
Silver    Cup   to    Norfolk    Southern,    503 
Three  Great  Dates;  P.  M.,  449 


Safety   of  Cotton    Belt   Lines,   543 
Safety    Section: 

Fatalities    to    Employees,    503 

Reports,   326,    790 
Safety   Tread   for    Brake   Step,    1876* 
Safety    Water  Gage  Gaskets,    1620* 
St.   Louis  Coal  Rates  to,   1951 
St.    Louis,    Iron    Mountain    &    Southern:      Com- 
pensation   for   Carrying   Empty   Mail    Bags, 

St.   Louis-San    Francisco: 

Accident    near    Adamsville,    155t,    193 
Changes    in    Organization,    658,    747,    806 
Kurn,   James    M.,    President,    627 
Missouri       Tax       Law,       Injunction       Asked 

Against,    1487 
Stresses  in  Track,  670*,   754t,  775,   1084t 
St.   Louis  Southwestern: 

C:hanges  in  Organization,  662,  748,  806 
(jovernment    Guarantee    Refused,    1179t 
Maintenance     Under     Federal    Control — Con- 
troversy   between     President    Herbert    and 
Railroad    Administration,    543 
St.    Patrick's    Day    with    the    A.    R.    E.    A.,    842t 
St.    Paul    Union    Station,    1442* 
Salaries   of   Engineers,   440 
Salaries    of    Interstate    Commissioners,    463t 
Salaries  of  Railroad  (Officers  in  1917,   1654t,  1659 
Salmon,    W.    W.:      Business  Outlook,   837 
San     Antonio     &     Arkansas     Pass:      Changes     in 

Organization,    748 
Sand  Storage  Plant;   L.   V.,  938* 
Sanders,   Representative  Everett:      W.  J.   Bryan's 

Railroad   Plan,   485 
Sanitary    Inspector;    S.   P..   504 
.Santa    Fe    (See  Atchison,   Topeka  &   Santa   Fe) 
Sap  Pine  Cross  Ties,  493 
Sargent    Safety    Water    Gage    Basket,    1620* 
Saws,    Simonds,    1781 
Scale,    Fairbanks   Track,    1345* 
Scheduling    (See   Shops) 
Schenectady    Collision,    1689 
Scherzer    Rolling   Lift    Bridge,   934* 
Schools    (See   Education) 
Schutz   Crushed   Coal    Furnace,    1643 
Scrap    Classification,    1865,    1871 
Scullin     Steel    Company:      Pedestal    Type    Truck 

Side    Frames,    1783* 
Seaboard    Air    Line:      Changes    in    Organization, 

658,    748,   806 
Seams    (See  Rail) 

Seasonal  Coal  Rates,   1047,   1319,   1364,  1477 
Secret  Service  and  Police   Section: 
Annual   Report,    1151 
Thieves   Punished,   208 
Section    (See   American    Railroad   .Association) 
Security    (See    National    Association) 
Senate:     (Tar  Shortage  Discussed,  472 
Senate    Committee    on    Interstate    Commerce: 
Coal   Rates  Proposed,   1047 
Equipment     Need.    Testimony    on,     1409 
Hearings    During    1919,    137 
Senator   Cummins: 

I.   C.    C.   on   Proposed   Legislation.    1196 
Passage   of    Railroad    Bill.   619 
Senator    Harding    on    Anti-Strike    Bill,    166 
Senator    Lodge    on   Government    Ownership,    1727 
Serbia:      Railroad    Notes,    390 
Service   of  Supply,    1816,    1880t 
Service      Orders       (See      Commission      on      Car 

Service) 
Sessler-Grip-Spike,    1111* 
Seventh     National     Foreign     Trade     Convention, 

1447,    1453,    1499t,   1514 
Shantung     Railway:       Consolidation     Locomotive, 

1451* 
Shea,     Timothy:        Testimony      Before     Railroad 

Labor    Board,   1313 
Shears,    Gray's    Turret    Rotary,    1621* 
Shears,    Quickwork    Rotary,    1787* 
Shepard    Electric    Winch,    1452* 
Sheppard,    L.    E. :      Testimony    Before    Railroad 

Labor   Board,   1311 
Shippers: 

Car    Shortage,    1372 
Co-operation    to    the    Utmost,    1228t 
Cummins   Bill,  256 

Director  General  Asks  Co-operation,  320,  339t 
Rate    Advance    Case,    1940 
Rate-Making    Procedure,    1035 
Rates,    Plan    of   Co-operation    on,    781 
Return    of   Railroads,   Problems  of,   426 
Suggestions    on    Railroad    Legislation,    514 
"Ten    Commandments"    in    Texas,    586 
Shippers'      Conference      Committee      of      Greater 

New    York,   979 
Shipping   Boxes,   Specifications   for,   1969* 
Shipping    Day    (See    Freight) 
Shop    Machinery    and    Equipment    Needed,    45* 
Shop   Maintenance,   293 
Shops: 

Building,    Portable    Steel;    A.    T.    &    S.    Fe, 

898* 
Committee    Schemes,    1880t 
Freight  Car  Repair,  608*,  1789t.  1790t,  1801* 
Manufacturing  Specialties  in,  282t,  402t,  607X 
National     Agreement     with      Shopmen,     959, 

1626t,    1839t.    187"t 
Piece   Work    System.   663t.    1757 
Planer    Uses.    1625t,    1765t 
Scheduling    and     Routing     Systems     for     Lo- 
comotive   Repairs,    1701t.    1716*,    1837t 
Short   Line   Railroad    Section,    325 
Short    Lines     (See    American     Short    Line     Rail- 
road   .Association) 
Shovel,    Pucyrus    Revolving,    1368* 
Shrinkage  in  Embankments;  C.  B.  &■  Q..  1573* 
Siam:      Railroad   Notes.    S87,    651,    1274 
Side  Bearing,  S  C  T  Co.,  1784* 


RAILWAY     AGE— Index 
GENERAL   INDEX— Continued 
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Signal    Division    (Sec    Ainciican    Uailroad    Amo- 
cialion) 

SiKnalintt    (Src   also   Signal    Divi.siim;   alio   Auto- 
rniilii-    I  lain   (.niitrult : 
A.   I'.   Antnnialic   Block.  8«7" 
Aiuliblc.    .1-)ot.    40Jt.    ll.Ht,    Ui't.    1232t 
Angcrcan's    Wireless   Call    Signal,    1351* 
Aim. 1111. itK-.  and  I'ollisions,   44.t|,    1023t,   106.? 
Aoi.iiii.Mu-    Hlmk,   Report   of   Signal  Division 

Auloinatic    Block    SignaLs    Installed    in    l';iy, 

IJl) 
Hlook,    for   Trartic   Congestion.   9.(2 
Block     Signal     Mileage     IVJO.     l65Jt.     l&'o, 

lyswt 

Block.    Snpcrrclined.    lUlt.    lU2t,    lJ32t 
Boone    Bridge;    f.  &    N.    W.,   785' 
ralliiigOn.    and    {ollisions.    by/',    lUIt 
Dclicuiuv    in    Signal   Cdnstrnctioii,   48" 
lilcclnc    i.iglit;-.!    Signals,    108.'t 
I'alsc-l  kar   Signal    Failures.   l.'27t 
Flagging  and   .\ccidcnts.    1392} 
I'lagnian.  Automatic  Highway  t'rossing.  840* 
(ireen    for   "rrocced."   P.  \-   R..    1369 
Interlocking    Plants    Built    in    1919,    122 
l.os.'ii    fioni    Collision    Statistics.    1438t 
Mcll.nuvnc    Klectrirtcd    Lines.    412 
Progress   Ihart,    167.!" 
Progress    During    1919.    118* 
Release.    Mercury    Time.    HUD" 
Report  of  A.   R.  E.  A.  on,  997?.   1013' 
Train     Operation,     Henry      M.     Sperry     on, 

1553*,    1669*.    1919t 
Train   Operation;    L.  &   N..   1179t,   1205* 
White  for  Clear   Dangerous.   I959t 
Signs,    Fences    and    I'rossings.    A.    K.    E.    A.    Re- 
port  on.    1011* 
Silk    Prohibited  as    Freight.    1117 
Siinonds    Saws.    1781 
Simplon    Express^   272 
Single-Operator  Electric  Arc-Welding  Equipment. 

1652* 
Six    Billion    Dollars   for   Capital    Expenditures.   9* 
.'^llloke  Jack,    1622' 
Snow   F'lghting  Etiuipmcnt.   1722* 
Snowstorms    Tie    I'p    Traffic.    480.    504.    527,    676. 

790.    1115,    1145 
Society   of   Railway   Club   Secretaries: 

-\nnual    Meeting,    1736 
Soldier    Summit    Terminal;    D.    &    R.    G.,    1021t, 

1025' 
South   Africa: 

Locomotive,    Mountain    Type,    1455* 
Railroad    Notes,    273,    1953 
Southeastern   Demurrage  &  Storage  Bureau,  1316 
.Southern    Freiglit    Kate    Association,    1214 
Southern    Hardwood    Traffic   Association: 

Markham's,  C.   H.,  Address  Before,  350 
Southern    Pacific: 

Accident     near     Vincent,     489,     757t,     944t, 

1232J 
Annual    Report,    1962t',    1999 
Changes  in  Organization,  748,  806 
Electrification    of    Suburban    Lines,    1716 
FVeight     Rates     and     the     Cost     of     Living, 

14991,    1524* 
Oakland   Mole.   The,   97 
Revert   Tie   Tested,   936* 
Safety   Banner  Awarded.  160 
Safety    Committees'    Work,    383 
Sanitary    Inspector,    504 

Supply     Train    Operation,    86,     1837t,     1873, 
1983 
Southern  Railway: 

Bridge    at    Chattanooga,    1141* 
Detourins    Trains;    C.    X.    ().    &   T.    P..    772* 
Changes    in    Organization.    749 
Freight-Damage  Claims,  Prevention  of,  388 
Industrial   Development  Work,   1272 
Live   Stock  Department,   979 
.\gents'  Association,   1213 
Southern    Region: 

Annual    Report,    432 
Officers    Discontinued    March    1.    617 
Southern    Traffic    League:      Plan   of   Co-operation 

on   Rates,   781 
Soiithwark    Foundry    &    Machine    Company : 

Turret  Rotary   Shears,   1621* 
Southwestern   Freight    Bureau,    1164 
Southwestern    Passenger    Association,    1272 
Southwestern    Region:     Annual    Report.    363 
Space   Basis   System   of   Mail   Pay,   309 
Space  Interval   and   Collisions,    1023t,    1061,    1063 
Spain:      Railroad   Notes,   651,    1215,    1321,    1379 
Span    (See   Bridges  and   Buildings) 
Special    Technical    Apprenticeships,    1768t,    1774 
Specifications   for   Materials,    1795* 
Specifications   for   Oils,   81  Ot.   822* 
Specifications   for   Shipping   Boxes,    1969* 
Specifications,   Steel,   1197 

Speedograph     Corporation:     Locomotive     Record- 
ers,    1835 
Speeds: 

Curves,  757t,  944t 
English    Railways,    652 
Tonnage   Freight   Trains.    1104* 
Spencer  Amendment  to   Cuni:n:ns   Bill,   374 
Spencer,    H.    B.    (See    Central    Coal    Committee; 

also    Division   of  Purchases) 
Sperry,     H.     M.;       Train     Operation     by     Signal 

Indication,  1553*.   1669*,  1919t 
Spike,   Sessler-Grip,    1111* 
Spokane,    Portland    &    Seattle: 

Changes   in    Organization,    1080 


\liluslrai,-d  articles  an-  uHimtlcd  thus*,    i:d,to,ials  //ii/.vt;  Lctlcrs  to  lidilor  liiusX.\ 


Sprayer.   Vortex    Paint,    1688* 
S|)rradcr.    with    lee    Cutler,    1986* 
Stabilization   of  Coal    Industry,   4.'7,    1103,   1319 
Standard    Brake   Shoe   &•    Foundrv    Company: 

Cast    Steel    Brake    Shoe    Hacks,    1621  • 
Standard    Car    Truck    Ciinipany;       Side    Bearing, 

1784* 
Stanckird     E.iuipmenl     (See    also     Comimtlce     on 
Standards): 
-Mlocation  of,  790 
Financing  of,  3(16,  397t,  584,  79(1 
Standard    Return    (Sec    Compensation    Contracts) 
Sl:iiidanl    Designs,    Report  on,  817 
St.iiul.ud   TiMir   Zones    Altered,   1951 
Sl;iii,l.u.li/,ih,,M    in  Cliin.-i,    1.122 
Sl.Mi,l,n,lr/.,ii,,ii    m    England,    1322 
Slanlorgc    Draft    Gear,    1786* 
St.iiukird     Method     of     Packing     journal     Boses, 

1807* 
.*^tale    Commissioners   on    Rale    Advance.    1943 
State   Conmiission    Rulings: 

Illinois   Intrastate    Rates    Suspended,   455 
Louisiana:    L.    R.   &    N.    Fined.   1428 
Stale   Commissions: 

Arkansas:      Condition   of   Cotton    Belt,    545 
•C.ililornia:  Terminals  at  Los  Angeles  Recom- 
mended, 382 
Colorado:    Tunnels    Proposed,   371* 
New    Hampshire:      Automobile    Accidents    at 

(irade  Crossings,  209 
Texas:    Condition    of    Cotton    Belt,    544 
Texas:      "Ten    Commandments,"    586 
Rate    Advance    Case,    1943 
Rate-Making   Procedure,    1034 
State    Road    Building    and    Railroads,    81  Of 
Station : 

Chicago  I'nion,  1017 
Cleveland    Union,   265 
Jacksonville   Union,   157* 
Names,   520t 

New    Haven,    Conn.,    1162 
St.   Paul  Union,  1442* 
Stationary     Boiler     Plants,     Modernizing,     1625t, 

1638* 
Stationery,  A.   R.   A.    Report   on,   1863 
Statistics:      Railways    in    1919.    91 
Status   of   Railroad   Contract   Negotiations,   101 
Staybolt    Breakage,    Effect    of    Steam    Pressures 

on,   1580 
Staybolt  Cutter,    1781 
Staybolt    Iron,    1798.    1799 
Steel     Buildine,     Trucson     Standard.     898* 
Steel    Corporation    Stock   to    Employees,    339t 
Steel    End,    Double   Channel,    1787 
Steel    Materials.   Specifications    for,    1795* 
Steel  Merger  in  Canada,  1352 
Steel,    Phosphorus   and    Sulphur    in,    1969 
Steel   Specifications,    1197 
Steel    Strike    Ended,   264 
Steels,    Molybdenum,    955* 
Sterling   Trackometer,    1020* 
Stimson.    Earl:      Address    Before    A.    R.    E.    A., 

844*,  902t 
.Stock    (See    Finance) 
Stock   Book,   Master,    1818* 
Stock  Cars,   Distribution   of,    1088 
Stoker    (See  Locomotive) 
.Stone,     Warren     S. :       Testimony     Before     Labor 

Board.     1312 
Storage    Battery,    Willard    Combination,   1762* 
Storage   of   Ice,    1865 
Store-Door    Delivery    of    Freight.    1689 
Stores     (See     American     Railroad     Association — 

Section    VI,    Purchases    and    Stores) 
Storms    (See    Snow) 
Strauss,      Frederick,      on      Railroad     Credit      and 

Prosperity,   1520 
Stresses  (See  Track) 

Subordinate  Officials  Recognized,  963,  1040,   1114 
Sullivan       Machinery      Company :         Compressor, 

Gasoline-Driven    Air,    937* 
Superelevation  of  Curves,  The,  757j:,  944t,  12324 
Superheater    (See   Locomotive) 
Super-Power    Zone,    Proposed,    645* 
Supervision    Versus   Efficiency.   5203: 
Supervisory   Officials  Object  to    Being  Unionized, 

374 
Supply    Industry: 

Manufacture   of   Patented   Articles.   282t 
Supply    Train    Operation;    Southern    Pacific,    86, 

1837t,   1873,   1983 
Suspension    Baffle   Walls,   645* 
Sweden : 

Air  Brakes,  Use  of,   1118 
Ball    Bearings   on    Cars,    1589 
Construction    Work    on    Railways,    1068 
Deficit  on  Railways,  981 
Electrification,   150,   273 
Switch,    Drum    Reverse,    1620* 
Switzerland: 

Electrification,  272,  456.    1378 
Railroad  Notes,  272,  1756 


Tank  Cars.  A.  R.   .A.  Report  on,   1848 

Tannic  Acid  on  Strength  of  Concrete,   Effect  of, 

1971 
Tap   Grinding    Machines,    1781,    1837t 
Tariff   No.    1,    Perishable   Protective,   650 
Tax   Law.   Missouri    Franchise.    1487 
Tavlor.   A.    A.,    on    Business  Outlook,   838 
Tax   Advertising,   A   Bill   to,    12811 


reclinical    Apprrnlice,.    Special,    1 768t,    1774 
,'..V.'''""T,''' ,.V"!.  '"'    Design    Work,    I9i9t 

lecor       Welding    Kleclrode    Holder.    1782* 
lelcgraph     and     Telephone     Wires-Government 
Oi.eralion    (  ost.    I4,()00,<)()0,    1372 

.  .graph   C,»le;    (;ran<l  Trunk,   786 
I  elegraph    Office    in    Indianapolis    Union    Slalion, 

Tclegraiih,    Radio;    L.    &    N      974 

Iclegraiih    Section,    Report   of,    il51 

Icii.iev   Tank    Hose,    1799* 

I  1  iinetsee    River    Bridges.    934*,     1141* 

Icntatlve    \alualions,    1568 

lirminal    (See    \ard5    and   Terminals) 

I  irmipal    tommillecs: 

Director   (iencral    Hines    Urges   Continuation 

of,    4/1 
Kstahli.shed,    1528,    1559 
l.rminal     Railroad     Association     of     St.     Louis: 

(.lianges  in   Organization,   751 
erniinal   Tests  of  Air   Brakes,    140? 
lests    (Sec    also    American    Society    for    Testing 

Materials) : 

Depression     of     Track     Under     Load,     670*. 

754t,    775,    1084t 
Embankment   Shrinkage;    C.    B.   &   Q.     1573* 
Exhaust    Nozzles;    Pennsylvania,    1705 
Grates    with    (iallup    and    Kansas    Coals;    A.. 

I.   &  S.   Fe.   1511 
Heaters;    Pennsylvania,    1739 
Pennsylvania   Dccaiiod's   Performance,    1097* 
Refrigerating    Car   I'erformance,    631* 
Stresses   in    Track,   670",   754t,   775 
Wheel    and    Ratchet   Lever    Brake,    1836 
lexas   4:    1  acific:    Changes   in    Organization,    751, 

1080,   1128 
Texas   Commission    on   Condition    of   Cotton    Belt 

Lines,  544 
Text   of   Railroad    Bill.   5!8t,   555 
Thayer    Robert  E.    (See  also  names  of  Authors) 

Vrsit  to  U.  S.,  1704* 
Thefts: 

Mail    Car;    Illinois    Central,    1487 
-Miscellaneous,   208,   382 
Punishment    of,   208 
Thelen,   Max    (See   Division   of   Public    Service) 
Thom,     Alfred     P.:      Property     Investment     Ac- 
counts   Basis    of    Value    for    Rate-Making, 

Thompson    Bill    to    Tax    Advertising,    ]281t 
rhomjison   Signal   Company:   Automatic   Highway 

Crossing   Flagman,   840* 
Thorne,    Clitford,    Disagrees    with    Director    Gen- 
eral   Hmes,   308 
Ticket    Offices.    Joint,    Continued,    7 '4 
Tier-Lift    Truck,    502*,    1836* 
lies   and    Timber: 

Creosoted    Piles,    Long    Life    of-    L     &    N 

247*.    401. t  >        •    «    .>!., 

Creosoted   Span;   C.   of  N.    T.     1479* 
Douglas  Fir   in    East,    1654  '   ' 
Loading   Cars,    491* 
Producers       Discuss       Production       Outlook, 

1295 
Purchases,    Policy    as   to.    :ii2.    283t 
Report  of  A.    R.    E.   A.    on,    901t,   902t    907* 
Revert   Sectional    Tie,   936*  " 

Sap    Pine   Ties.   493 
Tie   Service  Tests;    D.    L.   &  W.,   491 
Wood    Preservation,    Rejiort    on,    924* 
Time    and    One-Half    (See    (Jvertime) 
Time    Interval   vs.    Space   Interval,    1553* 
Tires.    Steel,    Specifications   for.    1795* 
Titanium-Treated  Rail,  Service  Results  with,  1365 
Toledo    &    Oliio    Central:    Changes    in    Organiza- 
tion,  996 
Toledo,    St.    Louis    &    Western:    Changes    in    Or- 
ganization,   657 
Toledo    &•    Ohio    Central:    Changes    in    Organiza- 
tion, 807 
Toledo    Terrninal:    Changes   in    Organization,    807 
Tollerton,    W.    J.:    Address    Before    A.    R,    A. — 
Section     III,     Mechanical,     1625t      I6'6t 
1627t,   1629*  "     ' 

Tomlinson.    (i.    .A..:    .Annual    Report,    Division    of 

Inland   Waterways,   617 
Tonaw^anda,    New    York    Central    Relocation    at, 

347* 
Tools   (See  Machine  Tools) 
Topeka  Traffic  Association's  Resolutions,  328 
Torch,    Reinforced    ITiawing,    939* 
Torch,   Welding  and   Cutting.   '->ii* 
Torpedoes   and   Train   Accidents.   346i 
Tracings,    Duplicate    Waterpro<if.    1688 
Track: 

Depression    Under    Load,    670*,     754t.    775 

1084t 
Report  of  A.   R.   E.  A.  on.  849* 
.Spike,    Sessler-Grip,    1111" 
Stresses     in,     670*,     754t.     775,     901t      9'1 
1084t 
Trackometer,    Sterling,    1020* 
Track    Scale,   Fairbanks,    1345* 
Tractor,  Automatic  Type  M,   1763* 


Tractor.    Whiting   Turntable     502* 
Traffic    (See    also    Freight    Congestion;    alsc 
.Service )  : 
B.   &   O.    Passing  Report,    1973* 
Detourinc    Trains;    C.    N.    O.    &   T.    P., 
I.   C.    C.    Bureau,    1117 
Signals   Relieve    Congestion,   932 


Ca 
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Tiaffic — iCoiUiiined)  : 

Weather    Conditions    Tie    Up,    480,    504,    527, 

-676,    790,    1115,    1145 
Weekly     Report,     173,     261,     329,     417,     483, 
573,   650 
Traffic   Bureaus  in   Cities,    148 
Traffic    Club    of    New    York:    Public's    Stake    in 

Railroad     Problem,     430 
Traffic  Club  of   Pittsburgh:   Annual    Dinner,   1272 
Traffic    Committees    to    Close    Up   Work,    254 
Traffic   Expert   Warns   Public,   426 
Traffic   Field  Changes,   73* 
Trailer,   "Automatic,"    1763* 
Trailer   Booster  for   Locomotive,    1251*,    1875 
Trailer   Car    (See   Car) 

Train    Despatching    (See   also    Train    Operation): 
Power    Limiting   and    Indicating    Systems;    C. 

M.  &  St.   P.,    1146* 
Principles   of,    1558 
Weekly   Rest    Day,   The,    1680 
Train   Ferries   for  African    Lakes,   391 
Train    Loading,   the   Trend   in,    13871 
Train  Operation  by  Signal    Indication,   Ilenrv   iL 

Sperry    on,    1553*,    1669*,    19191 
Train   (Operation   by    Signal   Indication;    L.    &    N., 

1179t,    1205* 
Train  Orders   vs.   Signal   Indications,    1669* 
Train   Resistance  and   Tonnage   Rating,   A.    R.    A. 

Report    on,    1754* 
Train    Speed    (See    Speed) 
Tram  Car,  Coal   Dumping,    1019* 
Transandine    Railway,    New,    1118 
Transfer    Rates    (See    Employee — Wages) 
Transportation    Act: 

Accounting    Problems    Under,    1457 
Conferees   on : 

Agreement,  435,  464t,  490 
Discussions,    184,   291,    339t,    357 
Executives  Object  to   Rate-Making   Rule, 

185,  299 
Labor    Threatens    Congress,     528,     602t, 

639 
National      Industrial      Traffic      League's 

Recomendations,    379 
National        Transportation        Conference 

Plan,   378 
Plain    Duty    of    Congress,    The,    4t 
Report    to     Congress,     518t,     555,     602t, 

619* 
Security     Association     Urges     Necessity 

for    Regulation   of   Earnings,    299 
Thome,    Clififord,    Disagrees   with    Direc- 
tor General  Hines,   308 
Confiscation    of    Railway    Earnings,    Roberts 

Walker  on,   1114 
Critical    Period    Lender,  The,    1413 
Esch,    John    .T.,    on,    1246 
Farmers   Approve,    725 
Frelinghuysen,  Joseph   S.,  on,  1093 
I.    C.    C.   Interprets,  683,    1583.    1927 
I.     C.     C.'s    .\uthority     to     Order    Automatic 

Train    Control,    665t 
I.    C.    C.'s    New    Work,    618,    641 
I.    C.    C.    Petitioned    to    Exercise    Emergency 

Powers,    1439t,    1467 
Labor    Provisions,    719,    764 
McAdoo,    W.    G.,    on,    1316 
Markham,    Charles    H.,    on,    1678 
National    Industrial    Traffic    League    on,    1165 
Passage    by    Senate    and    House,    602t.    619* 
Safety    Devices   Required,    665t 
.Short    Line    Association    on,    1237 
Short    Lines    Approve,    679 
Short    Lines,    Provisions    for,    1022t 
Signed    bv    President    Wilson,    663t,    675 
Situation.'  Jan.    1,    1920,    136* 
Text,    518t.    555 
Warfield,    S.    Davies,   on,   618 
Transportation     Bureau    of    Democratic     Commit- 
tee,  1344 
Transportation    Bureau    of    American    Petroleum 

Institute,  647*,   792 
Transportation     Club    of     Louisville:     People,     as 

Well  as  Railroads,   Are   on  Trial,   1677 
Transportation    Club    of    San    Francisco;    Officers 

Elected,   1164 
Transportation   Conference   Plan,    378 
Transportation    Engineering   Corporation: 
Electrode    Holder,    1782* 
Tractors   and   Trailers.    1763* 
Transportation   Situation  Acute  (See  also  Freight 

Congestion),   519t,    1500t,   1517,   1228t 
Trans-Siberian     Railway,     Failure    of,    1090 
Trans-Zambesia    Railway    Construction.    1956 
Transverse    Fissures.    Study    of,    1466 
Travel    in    Italy.    589 
Trevalyan,  F.  V.  T.,  Visits  U.  S.,  1811 
Tribunal    (See    Employee — Wages) 
Trigonometric  Functions,  Chart  of,  1788 
Troop   Movement   Statistics,    80 
Truck    Side   Frames,    Pedestal,    1783* 
Trucks: 

Bettendorf    Swing    Motion,    1786* 
Industrial;    C.    P.    R.,    1160* 
Tier-Lift    Elevating,    502*,    1836* 
Trumbull.    Frank,    Retires    from    C.    &   O.,    167* 
Truscon    Portable    Steel    Building.    898* 
Trussville   Collision,   1662 
Trustee  for   Equipment  Certificates,  39/ T 
Tunnel . 

Colorado    Proposed    Projects    in,    371 
linglish    Channel.    390 
Turret    Lathe.    Hexagon,    1624* 
Turret   Rotarv   Shear.  Gray's,    1621* 
Twelfth    National    Conference    on    City    Planning. 

1282t,   1285* 
Two    Years    (See    Government    Control) 
Tyler,   W.   T.    (See   Division   of   Operation) 


u 

Underwood     Air     or     Steam     Operated     Engine, 

1619* 
Underwood,  E.   Marvin: 

Regional    Consul   Appointed,    1164 
Report  of  Division   of  Law,   380,   442 
Unearned   Increment   and   Valuation,   1081t,    1105 
Unification   of  Terminals,   77",   790 
Uniform     General     Contract     Forms,     Report     of 

A.   R.   E.  A.   on,  867 
L'nion    Pacific:      Changes   in    Organization,    751 
Unions    (See    Labor;    also    Brotherhood) 
United    Kingdom    (See    (ireat    Britain) 
United   States  Railroad   Administration    (See  also 
Director    General;    also    Government    Con- 
trol; also  Regional  Directors;  also  Division; 
also      Bureau;      also      C^ompensation      Con- 
tracts) : 
Financial     Statement     After     26     Months     of 

Federal  Control.  694,  695 
Improvement   program,   88* 
Labor   Policy,   363,   689 
Liquidation    Staff,   472,    767 
Output    of    Speeches,    505 
Payroll    for   January,    1422,    1438t 
Perishable  Protective  Tariff  No.    1,  650 
Public,    Relations   with   the,   688 
Rail  Orders,  297,  381,   438 
Regional  Consul  .\ppointed,   1164 
Work  of  Divisions  and  Regional  Offices,  697 
LInited   States  Steel  Corporation: 
Government  Loses   Suit,   730 
Stock   Sold   to   Employees,   339t 
Union     Switch     &     Signal     Company:       Mercury 

Time    Release.    1020* 
Units  of  Measure.   842t 
Universal    Milling   Machine,    1781 
University     of     Illinois:      Stresses     in     Rail     and 
Track     Depression,     Tests     to     Determine, 
670* 
Uruguay:     Railroad    Notes,   331.   1588 
Utah  Central  Railroad  Jubilee,  308 
Utilizing   Available   Resources,    1179t 


Vail,  Theodore  N„  Death  of,   1264* 

Valuation : 

Completion   Within   Two   Years,   205 
Conference   in    Chicago.    1488 
Cost    of   Acquisition    of    Lands    Must    Be    In- 
cluded,   753t,   786 
Cost    of    Reproduction   Compared    with    Prop- 
erty Investment  Accounts.   1567,   1917t 
Field   Work   Practically    Ended,    115* 
I.    C.   C.    Hears   Arguments,    181,   232 
I.  C.  C.   Modifies  Map  Order.   1064 
Kansas  City    Southern.   753t.   786,   943t 
Preliminary    Figures.    1567,    1917t 
Property     Investment     Accounts     Basis     for 

Rate-Making,    1022t,    1031 
Prouty,  Charles  A.,  on,  473 
Relation   to   Investment,    177 
Report  of   Signal   Division,  81  Of,   816 
Tentative   Valuations,    1568 
Vanderblue,    Homer    B.,   on,    1081t,    1105 

Valve    (Sear,    Walschaert,    286a* 

Valve,   Inside  Vapor.   1788* 

Valve,  Pop  Safety,   1623* 

Vanadium     Corporation     to     Build     Railroad     in 
Peru,    1068 

Vapor   Car   Heating  Co.   vs.   Gold   Car   Heating   & 
Lighting  Co.,   1754 

Vauclain,   S.   M.: 

European   Business,   509,   1506 
Locomotives  Traded  for  Oil,   1726 

Vaughn    ()ne-Piece    Fastener,   900* 

Viaduct    (.See   Bridges  and   Buildings) 

Vincent    Derailment,    489.    757t,   944j.    1232+ 

Violation   of  Laws,   Fines  for,   326,  328 

Virginian : 

Changes   in    Organization,    660 
Strike    of    Shopmen,    1689 
Train    Rules,   285  + 

Vital    Factors   in    the    Railroad   Problem,   2t 

Vortex  Paint  Sprayer,   1688* 

w 

Wabash : 

Changes  in  Organization,  752,  807 
Police    Department    Report    for    1919,    579 

Wafer  Type  Valve  and  Cage,  938* 

Wages     (See     Employee — Wages;     also    Railroad 
Labor  Board) 

Walker,  Roberts:    Confiscation  of  Railway  Earn- 
ings,  1114 

Wall,  Suspension   Bafifle,  645* 

Walschaert  Valve  Gear  Used  by  William  Mason, 
286t* 

Walton   Collision,  970 

War  Department  Commandeers  Rails,  381,  438 

Warfield,    S.    Davies: 

Basis  of  Value   for  Rates,    1031 

I.  C.  C.  and  the  Transportation  Act,  618 

Warren-Knight   Company:    Sterling   Trackometer, 
1020* 

Water  Circulation   in   Boiler.   1594t 

Water  Cooler.   Electric.    1834' 

Water  Gage,  Edna   Duplex,   1915* 

Water  Gage  Gaskets,   Safety,  1620* 

Water   Power   for    Electricity,   858 

Water   Saving;   Illinois  Central.   1302,  1578 

Water   Service,   A.   R.    E.   A.   Report  on,   860* 

Water   Supply,   C.   R.   Knowles  on.    1301.   1578 

Weather    Conditions    Cripple    Traffic,    480,     504, 
527.  676,   790.  1115.    1145 

Weekly  Rest  Day,  The,   1680 


Weekly    Traffic    Report,    172,    261,    329,    417,    483, 

573,  650 
VVelded  Joint  in   Structural   Steel,   1437t 
Welding    (.See   also   American    Welding    Society): 

Autogenous,    A.     R.    A.     Report    on,     17891, 
1793* 

-Autogenous,  Rules  for,  260,  281 1 

Automatic  Arc   Machine,   787*,   1290 

Electric   Arc,    Future   of,    1879t 

Electrode   Holder,   1782* 

Firebox    Sheets,    1581 

(ias  Cutting,  1290 

SingIe-(Jnerator   Electric    Outfit,    1652* 

Si)eed  of  Metal  Arc,  1290 

Torches,  935* 

Wiederwax  Preheater,   1835* 
Wellesley,  Mass.,  Thanks  B.  &  A.,  974 
Wertz   Rod  Grease  Cup,   1623 

West    Disinfecting    Company:     Drinking-Cuu    Ma- 
chine,  1833* 
West   Philadelphia  Collision,   637*,   1131t 
Western   As-jociation   of   Short    Line   Railroads: 

Affiliation    with    American    Short    Line    Rail- 
road Association,  208 

Election  of  Di:ectors,  504 
Western   Electric  Comnany: 

Annual   Report.   1071 

Extensions,  988 

Light,  Portable,   501* 
Western     Maryland:      Changes    in     (Jrganization, 

807,  996 
Western    Pacific:     Changes   in    Organization,    659, 

807 
Wjestern      Passenger      Association      Reorganized, 

1165 
Western   Railway   Club: 

Locomotive   Maintenance,  293 

National   Agreement   with   Shopmen,   959 
Western   Society  of  Engineers: 

Railway   Water  Supply,   1301 

Santa   Fe   Apprentice   System.   1349 
Westinghouse  Air   Brake  Company: 

Annual  Report.   1170 

Draft   Gear,   Type   "N"   Friction,    1785* 

Official  Changes,  512*,  593* 
Westinghouse,  Church,  Kerr  &  Co.,  Merged  with 

Dwight  P.   Robinson   &  Co.,   Inc.,    1072 
Westinghouse     Electric    &     Manufacturing     Com- 
pany: 

Controller,    Drum    Contractor,    1764* 

Motor,  HK,   1833* 

Switch,  Drum  Reverse,   1620* 

Welding  Equipment,   Single   Operator,   1652* 
Wheel  and  Ratchet  Lever  Brake  Tests,  1836 
Wheels: 

A.  R.  A.  Report  on,  1877t,  1881* 

Grinding,   Selection   of,   1791t 

Solid   Wrought   Carbon    Steel,    1797 
Whistling  Nuisance,  285  + 
White   for  Clear   Dangerous,    1959t 
Whiter,    E.    T. :     Testimony    Before    Railroad    La- 
bor  Board.   1473,   1531 
Whiting  Turntable  Tractor,  502* 
Wichita  Falls,  Ranger  &  Ft.  Worth.  1369 
Wichita   Vallev:    Changes  in   Organization,  803 
Wiederwax   Preheater,  1835* 
Willard  Combination   Storage  Battery,   1762* 
Willard,  Daniel: 

Car   Service  Conditions,    1685 

Export  Rates  to  South,  329 

Rate    Advance,    Application    for,    1339,    1343, 
1521 
Winch,   Shepard  Electric.   1452* 
Winchell,   B.   L.    (See   Southern   Region) 
Window.  Clear  Vision  Cab.   1876* 
Wing   Wall    Desisn;   L.   &   N..    1207* 
Winter   Railroading.   480.   504.   527,  646 
Wire    (See  also  Telegraph) 
Wires  and  Cables.  Report  on,  882* 
Wireless   Cab   Signal.   Augereau's.    1351* 
Wireless  Telegraph;   L.  &  N.,   1317 
Wireless  Telephone  Experiments;  N.  Y.  C.  791 
Women's  Service  Section:    Annual  Report,  351 
Wood   (See  Ties  and  Timber) 
Wood,    F.    H.:    Rate    Advance,    1682 
Wood,  Samuel,  "On  the  Job,"  646 
Woodin,  W.  H.: 

Interest    in   Canadian    Car   &   Foundry   Com- 
pan.    460 

Railways  Need  Cars.  457.  849,  500 
Woolley,   Robert  M,:     Freight   Rates  and  Cost  of 
Living,  249,  283t,  340t,  346t,  464t 


Yards  and  Terminals: 

Cincinnati  Terminal  Problem,   1287 
D.  &  R.  G.  at  Soldier  Summit,  1021t,  1025* 
Engine  House,   Standard;  Penna.,  1663* 
Engine    House    for    Mallet    Compound    Loco- 
motives;  C.  &  O..   1975* 
Engine    Terminal    Design    and    Operation,    .\. 

R.  A.  Report  on.  1752* 
Engine       Terminals.       Modernizing,       1594t, 

1626t.   1702t,  1766t,  1790t,  1877t,   1959t 
Illinois    Central    Terminal    Project,   261,    424, 

642 
Lehigh  Vallev  at  Jersey  City,  1272 
Locomotive   Terminal   Design,   1333t 
Michigan  Central  at  Niles,  287* 
Motor  Terminals  at  Cincinnati,  681* 
Pilcairn    Engine  House;   Pennsylvania,  1663* 
Preparation  of  Locomotives  at,  293 
Relation  to  City  Planning.  1282t.  1285* 
Repair    Yard    Layout.    608*,     1789t,     1790t, 

18;;l* 
Report  of  A.  R.  E.  A.  on.  1005* 
Yoke  Type  Riveter,   1781 
Younger  Men  in  Railway  Associations,  467t,  757:t 
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NEW  BOOKS 


AmrriLMM    Civil    Kn||i«rcI^'    Il.iiiilli«i>k,    1441 
Appliril    Science    for    Metal- WurkrrH,    i4b 
\|>l>lieil   Science   (or   WDixl-Workcr*.   156 

lliiilding   Estimatiini'   Reference   Book.  The,    1441 

(  :ir    Design.    l-JbJ 
(oininodily    C'laMilicalion,    S19 


(■"ii.lcn>C(l    Chemical     Ulttioii.ii  y.    Tli.-,     I.'JI 

Melal    Statistics,    1920.    I9J() 

Non-Technical    Chats    on     Iron    and    Steel.     19J() 

I'roceediiias,  American  Railway  Hridgc  anil 
BiiililinK    .Association.    1,130 

I'mcredinus  of  the  American  Railroad  .Associa- 
tion.    Section     Ml— Mechanical.     346 


I'rucccdinKs  of  the  American  Railway  Engineer- 
inK    Association.    156 

Proceedings  of  the  American  Society  for  Test- 
ing    Materials.    756 

Proceedings  of  the  International  Railway  Gen- 
eral   Foremen's    Association,    346 

Proceedings  of  the  Traveling  Kngiiieers'  Asso- 
ciation,  756 


ELECTIONS  AND  APPOINTMENTS 

l*IiidiiiUi\\-  /^hoto^nil^h  and  skt'lcli.     Xludicatcs  sketch  only.} 


Ahhergcr.   B.   L..  738 

Abbey.   H.   C.  995 

Abbott.  A.   P..  802 

Abbott.  R    Boone.  746,  1175' 

Abbott.  W.   W..  743 

Abercrombie.   1-.   P..  598 

Abernethy.   D.   S..  749 

Abington.   W.   T..   808 

Acheson.    .\.    M..   804 

Ackerman.   C   H..    1592 

Adams,  A.  C,  661 

Adams.    C.    VV.,    803 

Adams,    E.    E..   472.   542,   751.    117; 

1226* 
Adams.    E.     F..     1079 
Adams,  E.  W..  739 
.\dams.   Fr.-ink   II..    1699 
Adams,   F.    D.,    140.   803 
Adams,   C.eorue  J.,   598 
.\dams,  H.   M..   751 
Adams.   Harrv    R.,    662 
Adams,   Henr'v.    1079 
Adams.  R.,    749 
Adams.   VV.    V...  738 
Adams,   W.  C...  662,  748 
A<tams.   VV.  K..  745 
Addison,  C.   L..   744 
Adsit.   T.   S.,  994 
Adsit,  S.   M..  660,  735 
.Agnew.  C.  M..  750 
Ahern,    T.   A.,   802 
.'\hleriiig.  L.   T..    1592 
Ahrens,   R.    P.,    1080 
Aiken,   E.   F.,  750 
Ainslie,   E.   D.,   1127 
.Vinsworth     F.    K.,   749 
Aishton,  R.   H..  542.  594 
Aishton.    T.    W..    833* 
Aitcheson,  J..  749 
Akers.  C.  W..  805 
.Mbaugh.  R.  B..   1700 
Albert,   C.  S..  742 
Albright.    E.    A..   743 
Albright,    r,.    B..    12/6 
Albright,    P.    R.,   659 
Alden,   E.   H.,  462.   515*,   746 
.Mdrich,  H.   F.,   1547 
Alexander,   T.   C...  805 
.Mfred,   Frank   H..   746 
Alger,    M.    T.,   659 
Alleman.  C.  VV..  996 
Allen.  Arthur   E..  393* 
Allen.   C.   I..  800 
Allen.   E.   V..  661,  747 
.Mien.   G.    R..   600 
Allen,  H.  C,   1548 
Allen,   L.    B..  660,   739 
Allen,    L.    T..   737 
Allen,    L.    M..    803 
Allen.  Stuart  A..  738,   1278* 
Allen,  T.   S.,    1548 
Allen,  VV.  E.,  750 
Allenspaugh,  J.   F.,   1386 
Alley,  G.  L..  752 
Allibone,    L.   W.,   598 
Allison,  A.,  800 
Allison.  J.   VV..  807,   1177* 
Allison,   R.  H.,   396,  515.  657t 
Allyn.  Anderson.  1276 
Alsip.   J.    F.,  989 
Alsobrook,  H.   L.,  800 
Alvord.   E.   M.,  675,   1548 
Alvord.  John   F.,  987 
Ambach.    E.    T..   515,    1126 
Ambrose,  T.  R.  W.,  868* 
Amos,   J.    L.,   751,   752 
Anderson,    Anton,    739 
Anderson,   A.  J..  996.   1127 
Anderson.   .-V.  W..   738 
Anderson.    Bond.    805 
Anderson,    F.    E.,    751 
Anderson,   H.  A.,  599 
.Anderson.  H.   P.,  745 
Anderson,    J.    E.,    803 
Anderson,  J.   H..  804 
Anderson.  J.  P.,  599 


.Anderson,   L.   C.,   1435 

Anderson,    P.   I,.,  661 

Anderson,   R.    D.,    1332 

.Anderson,  T.  j.,  806 

.Andrews,   Forrest    VV.,    1218 

Andrews,  J.  F.,  743 

Andrews,   J.    H..    750 

Andrews.    I...   748 

Andrews.   .Sidney    F.,    1164 

.Andrus.  C.   L.,  660 

Andrus,  C.   S.,  803 

Andrus,   H.   VV..   1079 

Andrus,  V.  S..  217 

Ancwalt.  H.  P..  542.   1126 

.\ngewitter.  A.    L.,  657 

Angier.   F.  J..   1126 

.'Vntliony.   Mark.  803 

.■\pplegate.  Or.  VV..  749 

Archbold.  H.   L.,    1958 
.Armstrong,   VV.    R.,   751 

Arnold,    G.    C,    1127 

Arthur.   H.    R.,    799 

Arthur.    R.    B.,    750 

Artman.   II.   R..  806 

Arundel.    T.    VV.,    739 
Asbury.   D..   516 

Ashar.  C.  H..  1127 

Askew,   VV.   C.  655,   738 

Aspinwall,    C.    V..   394 

Astin.    Fred.   800 

Atkins,  F.  E.,  600 

Atkins.   George  T.    Tr..   745,    1177  + 

Atkinson,   A.   R..  80"6 

Atkinson,    B.    S.,    804 

Atkinson,   D.  V.,   748 

.Atkinson,  VV.  S.,  986,   1330 

Atterbury,   VV.   VV..   598 

Attridge.  O.   H.,  801 

.Atwood.  J.  A..  931* 

Auburtin,  G.   B.,   1080 

.\uch,    Ira    S.,    744 

.\uch,  John   F..  660.   746 

Auel.    C.    B..    394 

Austin,  B.  X.,  738 

Austin,  C.  B.,  1278 

Austin,  C.  G..  994 

Austin.  C.  G.  Jr.,  657.  993 

Austin,   F.  S.,   738 

Austin,  J.    C,   750,    1384t 

Austin,  J.   G.,   1079 

-Austin.   T.   W.,   1381 

.\xtell.    C.    W.,    752 

.Ayres,  Walter  S.,   1080 


Babcock,   Alfred    T..    1590 
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Bush,   D.   L.,   739 
Bushnell,    F.    A      742 
Butler.   C.   A.,    1066 
Butler    G.   F.,   1080 
Butler.   H.   H.,  804 
Butler,  J.  L..  1126 

!u;lrr;l'-sJ;-l'5f,800t,806 
Butler,   W.   W..   460 
Butts,   L.    B.,    1128 
Butzel,  Leo   M.,   803 
Butzen,  Peter  N.,   1175 
Bvers,   M.  C,  336,  733,  8U/ 
Byers     M.   L.,  659,  806 

Byrne,  R.  W.,  662,  748 
Byron,  J.  E.,   802 


Cahill,   M.   H.,   462,  658,   1174*  ^ 
Cain,   E.   E.,  805 
Cain,  J.   M.,   807    . 
Ca.rAs.  C.  A.    740 
Caldwell.  A.   B..  662 
Caldwell.  C,   K,.  750 
Caldwell.  O.    I^-.   1223 
Caldwell.  John    D.     739 
Caldwell.  Jos      994 
Caldwell.  R.  v..  658 
aikrns.'-A.   E.,   805     1225 
Calkins,  C.   H..   1958 
Calkins.   F.    T      993 
Calkins.   R.   M.    739 
Call.    Douglas.   747 
Call,   Norman,   /47,   11/2 
Callahan,   J.   J-,   802 
Callahan,  M.  J..  661 
Callaway,  W.   R-   1128 
Callaway,  T.,  1073 
Callen,  J.   M.,  986 
Calloway,   W.   B..   738 
Calori.  J.  C.     280 
Calvin.  E.   E.,   751 
Camden,  L    D-.  740 
Cameron,  A.  R.,  745 
Cameron,  C.  C.  743 
Cameron,   Francis   M..   79/ 
Cameron,  H.  C.   1548 
Cameron,  Jas      741 
Cameron,  T.  C  .  6_60 
Campbell,   B.   A.,   /49 
Campbell,  A.  E.,  217 
Campbell,   B.,  657 
Campbell,  C.   S..  1548 
Campbell.  E.  T..  1079 
Campbell.  F.  R-.  '48 
Campbell.  Geo.  H.    658    737 
Campbell.  James  •)•■  l^i^Q7 
Campbell.    J.    E.,    1384     1592 
Campbell.  J.   Grier    592 
Campbell.  J.  L..  741 
Campbell.  J.   R..  749 
Campbell.  O.  W.,  804 
Campbell,  R.   A.,  750 
Cam?beir,  R.  C     801 
Campbell,  R.  W.,  74I 
Campbell,  S.   .V.  1080 
Campbell.  W    S     658 
Campion.  J.  J-.  738 
Canby,  J.  L.     1121 
Candler,  C.   L.,  749 
Caniield,  L.  J.,  752 
Canney,  G.  W..  1998 
Canning.  I.  A..  661 
Canning.  WE.    744 
Cannon.  E.  L..  806 
Cannon,  J-.  745,  1075t 
Cannon,  J.  W.,  1548 
Cannon,  T.  E.,  742 
Cannon    W.  J..  994 
Cantrell.  J.  G..  748 
Canty.  J.  P..  802 
Caples.  M.  J-  658 
Capps.  Chas.  R.,  658 
ct?Sle,  E.  L..  1128 
Cardwell,  D.,   750 
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Carlscn,  \V.  A.,   1547 
Carlton.   lUiiry    1)..    1590 
'■     •■  ■  •       80(1 


Curey,  E,  L., 

larey,   I.  C",,   11. 'I 

lurry.   1.  I'..  751 

Carey.  J.  T.,  7-I& 

Carlscn,  \V.  A.,   I 

Carlton.   lUnry    I 

Carlton,   las.    l*..  M 

Cary.  J.    K..  7.!') 

Carlcy,  J.    M..   SJJ 

I'arlisic,  Jaiiics  (i.,   15J.  }')<> 

Carlson.   C,    E..   7-10 

Carniichacl.  C.  T.,  745.  1958 

larmichacl,    R.    H..   SOb 

Carniichacl,    R.  J.,   743.    1176* 

larolhcrs.  J.    H.,   1 IJ7 

larncntcr,   11.   R.,  7J7,  745 

Carncv.  J.  L.,  75J 

Carr,   Ccorsc    R.,    159.S" 

Carr,   lolin   E.,  653 

Carr,  Lewis  E.,  659 

Carrick,  \V.  C,  747 

larricre.   I.   M..  396.  743 

Carroll,    I.  11.,    Ir..   1 1J7 

Carroll,   J.    1..   994 

Carroll.  J-   T.,   737 

Carruthcrs,    W'ni..    752 

Carson.    E.    B..   806 

Carson.    E.    L.,    748 

Carson.   H.   C..   995 

Carson.   H.    M..   598 

Carslarphen,  C.  E.,  805 

Carstcnscn,   J..   659 

Carter.    C.    Si.,    802 

Carter.  C.   S..  995 

Carter.  E.   Ben.  995 

Carter.    Kranklin    VV..    1998 

Carter.   C.    \V..    750 

Carter.    John    D.,    752 

Carter.   John   T.,    1176 

Carter,  J.   de   Trava,   743 

Carter,   Paul    E.,   215* 

Carter.    \V.    S.,    542 

Cartwright,    H.    1!..    806 

Cassidy,    E.    R.,    1080 

Castaneda,    R..    807 

Cary,   H.    F.,   750 

Cary,    R.    I..    745 

Cary.    T.    C..    459 

Case.   A.    E..   661 

Case,  Charles   K.,   1124 

Case.    H.    A..    459 

Case.   Willard  L..   1997 

Casey,    Albert    A.,    276 

Casey,   T.   P.,   459 

Casey,  M.   B..   1471,   1591 

Casey,   R.   E..   599 

Casey,   T.   P.,   994 

Caskey,  J.   F.,   743 

Cassedy,  Mr.,  1017 

Cassell.    Fred.    739 

Casteel,   \V.    C...    749 

Castle.    Olin    B..    2006* 

Caswell.   C.    H..    1127 

Cavanaugh,    H..    396 

Cavanaugh,    \V.    J.,    994 

Cave,    George    P..    1127 

Cayce.   Ridgley,    744 

Cellar.  G.   A.,   598.   1384*,   1498 

Center,    E.    S.,    801 

Chace,   A.    E..   748 

Chadwick,    Louis    R..    459 

Challenor,  T.    R.,   662.   748- 

Chamberlain,    G.    E.,    748 

Chamberlain,    H.    D..    659 

Chambers,   A.    D..    734 

Chambers,   C.   C,    594 

Chambers,   C.   E.,   661,    746 

Chambers.   C.    H.,    515 

Chambers.   Edward,    542,    675,   737 

Chambers.    Gordon,    746 

Chambers.    VV.    E.,    744 

Champlain.   C.    H..    394 

Champlin.    D.    W..    1080 

Chandler.    Charles.    750,    1497+ 

Chapman,    A.    T.,    658 

Chapman,    A.    P.,   Jr..   994 

Chapman,    C.    E.,    744 

Chapman,  C.  L.,   1175 

Charleston,    Geo.    T.,    1127 

Charlton,   Alexander   D.,   1698* 

Charske.  F.  W..  280,  751 

Chase,   O.  J..  802 

Chenoweth,    Albert    A.,    1695 

Cherry,    T.    H..    743 

Cherry,    W.    Y.,    599 

Chesbrough,   E.    G.,    1128 

Chesbrough.   J.    M..    599 

Chestnut,   George.   459 

Chevee.    C.    H..    995 

Chevers,    W.    H.,    752 

Chiles,   S.   C,   516 

Chittenden,    A.    D..    659 

Choate.    F.    B..    752 

Choate.  F.  C.  801 

Choate.    W.    G..    1958 

Chorley.  K..  803 

Christiansen,    .*\.    L.,    741 

Christie.    G.    E..   658,    805 

Christopher.   F.    \V..    662,    748 

Chumlev,   C.    M.,    1548 

Church,'   A.    F..    804 

Church,    Geo.    H..    660 

Church,    S.    H..    598 

Church.    Charles    S.,    462.    746 


Ci/ekj    h'rank.    740 

(  hiKctl.    Mrice.    1548 

CUiKKctt,    F.    I)..   750.   1223.    1330} 

Clavgett,   Samuel.    108U 

Claiborne.   C.   11..   /47 

Clancy,   R.   J..   749 

Clapp.  C.   E..  996 

Clapp,   E.   \V..   749 

Clapp.    Martin    II..    542 

Clarity.   F.   E..  803 

Clarity,   P.   L..  279 

Clark.    Arthur    E..    657 

Clark.  A.    M..   598 

Clark.  Charles.  749 

Clark.  C.  A..  746 

Clark.  C.  C,  800.  995.  1278* 

Clark.  E.  E.,  772* 

Clark.  E.  G..  1128 

Clark,  E.  X..  '194 

Clark,  F.  A..  1079 

Clark,  Frank  H..  1431,  1998 

Clark,  F.  E.,  994 

Clark,  G.  A.,  993 

Clark.  George  W.,  1695 

Clark.  J.  H.,  737 

Clark.  H.  W..  751 

Clark.  James  T..  739 

Clark,  Ross  I.,  804 

Clark.  R.  W..  995 

Clark,  T.  J.,  742 

Clark,  W.  A.,  803.  804 

Clarke.  A.  C.  1127 

Clarke.  James,  660 

Clarke.  J.  U.,  1126 

Clarke.  Lewis  A..  335.  460 

Clarke.  O.  L..  1080 

darken,  T.  T..  743 

Claus,  W..  ?40 

Clay.  E.  G..  752 

Clayton.  R.  C.  1128 

Cleave,  E.  J..  598 

Cleaveland,   J.   M..   597 

Clem,   Wesley    .\..   747 

Clemens,    E.,   751 

Clement,  C.  F..  1128 

Clement,  M.  W.,  599 

Clements,    F.    L.,   210 

Clemmitt,  J.   H..   746 

Clergue,    Francis    H.,   335 

Cleveland,   A.    F.,    740,    1076t 

Cleveland.  J.   P..  740 

Cleveland.    M.    C.,    744 

Clevenger.   H.   C    599 

Clinton,   M.    R.,   996 

Close,   J.    L.,   217 

CIoutm.in,  C.   C,   804 

Clovde.    M.    D.,    751,    1547 

Clu'is,   V.    M.,    1127 

Coad,  J.   E..  459 

Coady.  E.   T..   751 

Coapman.   E.   H..   740.   750 

Cobb.    G.    L.,    994 

Cobb,  H.  M.,   750 

Cobb,  R.  D.,  748 

Cobb.    W.    H..    1548 

Coble,    Tames   M..    736 

Cochlan",    G.    C,    1128 

Cochran,   H.    A.,   738 

Cochran,   R.    B.,    747 

Cochrane,    .'\.    L.,    803 

Cochran,    T.    A.,    742 

Cockrell,  E.  P..  739 

Coddington.  J.    M.,   741 

Coddling,  George  A..   1547 

Codv,   W.    F.,   994 

Coe.'  D.   W..   654* 

Cofer.    T.    VV.,    1079 

Coffev,  'T.   B..  1126 

Coffey,    J.    F..    338 

Coffin.  S.   P.,  802 

Coggins,    T.    J..    1080 

Cohen,    A.    B..    1997* 

Colcord,   D.   H..   1323 

Comee,   J.    F..    215 

Conarro,    H.    W^..   653 

Conklin,   C.   R..    1697 

Colbert,  J.   T..   747 

Coldiron,    S.    E..    1080 

Cole,   A.    B..   1998 

Cole.   A.   T..    1434 

Cole.   Harold   T..   744 

Cole.  P.  T..  748 

Cole.  W.   VV..   745 

Coleman.    C.    P..   806 

Coleman,    L.    G.,    801.    1174* 

Coleman,    P.    F..   2005 

CoIpv.    T.    H.,   214 

Collet, 'Robert.    992 

Collett,   C.  T..  516, 

Collette,    Geo.    F.,   662 

Collier,   J.    D..    471 

Collings.    T.    L.,    738 

Collins,    F.    S.,    1384 

Collins.    M.   T.,   737 

Collins,    R.    b.,    741 

Collins,   W.    R.,    661 

Collins,   Wm.   H..   744 

Colson,    H.    W.,    800 

Colston,    Edward,    749 

Colston,   W.  A.,    1429,   1466* 

Colvin,    R.     M.,    747 

Comiskev.    T.    W.,    806 

Comstoc'k,   E.    D.,   659 


Coinmock,   VV.    H..  804 
Conaty.    VV.    I..    1172 
Condon,    I.    .VI.,    661 
Condon.   II.   R..    1178 
Concvs,    I.    W.,    599 
Congdon,  (iuy  J.,    1127 
Conley,    I.    II.,    995 
Conley.    O.    M.,   806 
Conley,   Win.   (,..    1126 
Conn,   J.   C,   750 
Connally,    C.    K.,   996 
Connell,  T.   T.,  751 
Connelly,   M.    S.,   599 
Conner,    C.    .V..    515 
Conner.    F.    W.,    599 
Conner.  U.   P..  599 
Conncrs.    E.    C.   993 
Connelly.    I.    W..    750 
Connollv.    John    P..   746 
Connolly.    R.    E..    742 
Connolly.    Wm.,    752 
Connor,   W.   IL,   752 
Conaway.  W.  A.,  748 
Constans,   O.    A.,   737 
Conwav,   Barrett,  739 
Cook,  n.   E.,  750 
Cook,   H.    G.,    730 
Cook,   11.    I..,    1548 
Cook,   T.   W.,  746 
Cook,  R.  E.,  599 
Cook,   T.   R.,    1324 
Cook,  W.   n.,  995 
Cook,   W.    G.,    1491 
Cook,  W.   M..   805 
Cooke.  R.   VV.,  599 
Cooke,   Walter   P.,    1080 
Cookman,   W.   H.,   598 
Cooley.   Le  Roy,  661 
Coolev.   R.    S..    1080 
Coombs.    E.    n..   804 
Cooncy,  R.  A.,  1548 
Coonley.  Prentiss   L..   1543 
Coons,    Beniamin    F.,   990 
Coons,    E.    A.,    752 
Coons,  Charles  A..  1218 
Cooper.    C.    K.,    1079 
Cooper,  C.  W..  737 
Cooper,  Ira   S..   806 
Cooper.   OB.   H..   749 
Cooper,   R.   L.,    1079 
Cooper,    V.    A.,    656 
Cooper,   W.   F.,   656.    1434* 
Cooper,   W.   H.,   801 
Cooper.   W.  T.,   1080 
Cope,   H.   W..   394 
Copeland.  E.   L.,  737 
Copeland,   James,   752 
Corbett,  H.   M..  745 
Corbett.  T.   P..   1497 
Corcoran,  T.  J.,  799.   1172t 
Corfield.   Vi^m.   D.,   746 
Cornatzar.   T.  N.,  806 
Corthell,  A.  B.,  801,  802 
Corwin,   F.   L.,   738 
Costello.    M.    T.,    742 
Costello.   W.    E..   806 
Coster.    Maurice.    214 
Costln.    E.    :M..    994 
Costley.   M.   L..   743 
Cotner,  R.   C,  751 
Cotsworth.  .\.  Jr.,  802 
Cott,  W.  N.,  742 
Cotter,   S.  E..  752 
Cottingham,    G.    R..    806 
Cottingham.  I.   A..   1958 
Cotton,  W.  A.,  1079 
Couffer,  T.  D..  5'99 
Couffer,  U.  G.,  599 
Coughlin,    VV.    G..   598 
Councilman,  H.  J..  515 
Countryman,    M.    L.,    742 
County,    A.   J.,    598.    744 
Courteney,    J.    E..   799 
Couse.   F.    T.,    738 
Cousins.    W.    T..    803 
Coverdale.   W.   H..   657 
Covert.   C.   S.,  600 
Covert,    E.   L.,    600 
Covert,  W.  T.,  1332 
Covington,    S.    A..    803 
Cowan,   J.    L.._  748 
Cowden,    D.    V*.,    749 
Cowell,    C.    P.,    750 
Cowles,   C.   A.,    1080 
Cox,   C.   H.,   737 
Cox,   C.   S..   743 
Cox.   H.    T..    660 
Cox,   H.   'W.,    751 
Cox,    Joseph    W.,    1164 
Cox,   T.    E.,   747 
Cox,   T.   L.,   750 
Cox,   J.   S.,   805 
Cox,  L.   W.,  462 
Cox,  O.  W.,  1080 
Coxe,  T.  W.,  462 
Coxweil,   Mitchell.   751 


Coykcn<lalr.   T.    F..    803 

Coyne.    P.    .VI..    661 

Crabbc.   S.   W..   1175 

Cracker.  Col.   H.  S..  382 

Craig,  A.,  802 

Craig,   A.    B.,   661 

Craig,  A.  L.,  752 

Craig,    C.    F.,    659,    807.    1123* 

Craig.    C.    R..   749.    1436t 

Craig.  E.  A..  216* 

Craig,   J.,   802 

Craig,    W.    B.,   803 

Craig,  VV.  J.,  659.  738 

Cram,  Wingate   F..   738 

Cramer,    J.    L.,    746 

Cramp,    S.    C;.,    599 

Crandall,    Bruce    V.,    216 

Crane,    J.    J.,    1128 

Crasswelkr,    L.,    995 

Craver,    J.    K.,    1384 

Crawford,   A.    M.,    751 

Crawford,    C.    P.,    1079 

Crawford,    H.    F.,    1324 

Crawford.   J.    E.,    746 

Crcagh,    R.    B..    751 

Cress,    J.    F.,   658 

Croissant,    G.    E..    1548 

Cromlish.   W.   L..   1127 

Cronly.   R.    D.,   659,   738 

Crooks,   C.    II..    1079 

Crosbie.    Robt..    1080 

Crosby,    C.    W.,    805 

Crosby,   F.  V.   S.,  751 

Crosby,    G.    11.,   660 

Crosley,   E.    H..   660,   746,    1222t 

Cross,    D.    W.,    657 

Cross.    F.    R.,    1126 

Cross.   John    H..    1543 

Crouse.    J.    L..    1998 

Crowell,    H.    C.    598 

Crowley,    P.    E.,    659 

Croxton,    W.   W.,  800,   1699* 

Cruickshank,   John,    1699 

Crumpton.   A..   868* 

Crush.    W.    G.,    745 

Cruwys.    W.    C.    801 

Cull.    O.    T.,    994 

Cullen,    G.    A..    741,    991* 

Cullinan,    J.    S..    731 

Gulp.    C.    W..   747 

Culver.   H.   W..    799 

Cummings,    M.    A.,    806 

Cummings.    W.    F..    802 

Cummings.  W.  J.,   1386 

Cummins,  A.   B.,   8* 

Cundiff,  G.   VV..   1126 

Cundiff.    W.    K.,    752 

Cunliff.   C.    P.,   280 

Cunningham,    .\.    f).,    737,    807 

Cunningham,   J.   H..   752 

Cunningham,   I.   L..  599 

Cunningham.    T.    M.    Tr..    656,    738, 

11721 
Cunningham,    W.    T.,    801 
Cureton,   J.    .S.,    805 
Curran,    D.    J..    740 
Curran.   W.   "G.,   737 
Curry,    Jonathan,    460 
Curry.   M.    T.,   741 
Curtis.  C.  N.,  994 
Curtis,    D.    C,    1436 
Curtis,  E.  D.,   1127 
Curtis,    E.    P.,   738 
Curtis,    F.   K.,   658 
Curtis,    L.    G..    737,    801 
Curtis,    Stanton,    750 
Curtis,    W.    J.,    1124 
Gushing,    D.    T.,    1080 
Gushing,   E.   B.,  806 
Gushing,  W.  C,  598,  736* 
Custer,    C.    R.,    740 
Cuthbert,    A.    B.,    598 
Cutler,   J.    M.,    750 
Cutter,   H.    B.,    1383 
Cutting,  C.   H..   1699 
Cutts,    A.    B.,   745 


Da  Costa,  B.  H.,  r.^S 
Dager,   D.   G..    195.^^ 
Daggett.  F.  H.,   7.v< 
Dailey,  P.  J.,   1079 
Dailev,    M.,    516 
Dailey.    Miss    I.    M.,    7 
Dakin,    E.   T.,   995 
Daley,    Tames   W..    799 
Daley,    R.    M.,    656 
Dallas.   G.   T.,    749 
Dallv,   B.   H.,   599 
Dalstrom,  O.   F.,  740 
Dalton,    B.    T.,   804 
Dalton,    E.    L.,    471 
Dalton,  J.    F.,   805 
Dalzell,  F.  R..  1079 
Damon,    R.    T.,    801 
Daniel,  A.  D.,  800 
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Daniel,    R.    W.,^  748 

Daniels,  Ceo.  C  750 

Daniels,    H.    F.,    1080 

Danielson.  Otto,  459 

Darden,    T.    F.,    659 

Darden.    W.    L.,   806 

Dare,    C.    E.,     1331 

Dare,   S.   H.,   1548 

Dargan,    E.,    806 

Darling,    J.    P-    738 

Darlow,    E.    R..    993 

Dartt,   J.    F.,    1128 

Dasher,    J.    H.,    270 

Davant,    T.    S..    462,    805 

David,   L.   A.,   396 

Davids,    W.    B.,    745 

Davidson,   A.    M.,    280 

Davidson,  C.   P..  600 

Davidson,    G.    M.,    'f  ■    "^ 

Davidson,  John   C,   1548 

Davidson,   I..    B..    1548 

Davidson,    W.    R..    /99 

Davies,   T.   Vipond.    /4- 

Davies.    R.    F.,    994 

Davies,  W.   H     659 

Davis,    Amos   C.   598     1178 

Davis,    Augustine,    1491 

Davis,   A.   J.,    1079 

Davis,    B.    H.,    740 

Davis.   C.   M.,  805 

Davis,  C.  T.,  747 

Davis,   D.   E.,   802 

Davis,    D.    W.,   804 

Davis,    E.    C,    745 

Davis,    F.    D.,    1332 

Davis,    F.    H.,   658,    742,    745 

Davis,    F.    J.,    750 
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The  Needs  of  the  Railw^ays 


nPHE  PRESENT  ISSUE  of  the  Railway  Age  is  devoted  princi- 
pally to  the  presentation  of  information  intended  to 
demonstrate  and  emphasize  the  present  needs  of  the  railways 
of  the  United  States.  Any  presentation  of  the  needs  of  the 
railways  necessarily  involves  a  presentation  of  the  transpor- 
tation needs  of  the  American  public,  for  whatever  the  rail- 
ways really  and  legitimately  need  is  something  which  they 
require  in  order  to  be  able  to  render  good,  adequate  and  eco- 
nomical service  to  the  public.  President  Wilson  has  issued 
a  proclamation  returning  the  railways  to  private  manage- 
ment on  March  1.  The  needs  of  the  railways,  in  so  far  as 
they  are  needs  which  affect  the  rendering  of  service,  are 
intimately  connected  with  their  requirements  as  regards  the 
raising  of  new  capital.  Whether  they  will  be  able  to  raise 
adequate  new  capital  will  depend  upon  the  kind  of  legis- 
lation enacted  by  Congress  before  they  are  returned  to  pri- 
vate operation.  Therefore,  all  the  information  presented  by 
us  regarding  their  physical  requirements  is  an  argument  for 
speedy  and  sound  legislation. 

This  issue,  aside  from  its  news  section,  is  roughly  divisible 
into  three  sections.  First,  it  is  devoted  to  data  showing  the 
relative  increases  in  the  facilities  of  the  railways  and  in  the 
traffic  handled  prior  to  June  30,  1915,  as  compared  with 
the  increases  in  the  traffic  and  the  physical  facilities  within 
the  last  four  and  a  half  years.  This  information  brings 
out  strikingly  the  enormous  deficiency  of  railroad  facilities 
which  has  been  allowed  to  accrue  since  1915.  Its  demon- 
stration of  how  much  greater  in  proportion  has  been  the 
increase  in  traffic  than  in  the  facilities  provided  for  handling 
it  within  recent  years  is  as  striking  as  it  is  alarming.  It 
shows  clearly  that  the  railways  will  be  wholly  unable  to  give 
satisfactory  service  in  the  near  future,  and  that  they  will  not 
be  able  to  give  satisfactory  and  adequate  service  for  years  to 
come  unless  there  is  immediately  begun  and  carried  out  a 
program  of  additions,  improvements  and  enlargements  vastly 
exceeding  any  which  has  been  carried  out  in  the  past. 

Besides  needing  a  vast  increase  in  their  facilities,  the  rail- 
ways will  have  to  be  operated  with  the  utmost  efficiency  and 
economy  under  private  operation  if  they  are  to  satisfy  the 
public. 

Prior  to  the  spring  of  1917  the  railways  were  com- 
petitively operated.  Under  the  Railroads'  War  Board,  and 
subsequently  under  government  operation,  as  conducted  by 
the    Railroad     Administration,     manv    new    methods    were 


adopted  to'  co-ordinate  the  facilities  and  operations  of  the 
railways.  Some  of  these  have  been  good,  some  bad.  Some  of 
them  have  been  of  such  a  character  that  they  would  be  bene- 
ficial to  the  railways  as  a  whole  at  any  time,  and  some  of 
them  are  of  such  a  character  that  they  would  be  beneficial 
only  in  periods  of  car  shortage  and  congestion.  The  rail- 
way managements  should  try  to  distinguish  between  the 
new  methods  which  on  the  return  to  private  operation  it  will 
be  desirable  to  abandon  and  those  which  it  will  be  desirable 
to  retain.  Therefore,  in  a  second  section  of  this  issue  we 
publish  a  number  of  articles  regarding  new  methods  which 
have  been  adopted  on  the  railways  since  the  United  States 
entered  the  war  in  1917. 

\Miile  data  regarding  the  development  of  the  railroads 
during  periods  of  five  or  ten  years  is  interesting,  hardly  less 
interesting  and  significant  at  any  given  time  is  information 
regarding  developments  during  the  immediate  preceding 
\ear. 

In  another  section  of  this  issue  we  publish  our  usual 
Annual  Review  statistics.  These  statistics  for  the  year  1919 
are  well  worth  studying.  No  other  statistics  ever  published 
have  indicated  so  strikingly  how  nearly  completely  the  devel- 
opment of  railroad  facilities  in  the  United  States  has  been 
stopped,  and  therefore  how  essential  it  is  that  measures  shall 
be  adopted  having  the  purpose  and  effect  of  reviving  rail- 
road expansion. 

The  picture  of  the  existing  railroad  situation  made  by  the 
presentation  of  the  contents  of  this  issue  of  the  Railway  Age 
is,  in  some  respects,  a  gloomy  one;  but  it  is  an  old  saying 
that  the  darkest  hour  of  the  night  is  just  before  the  morning 
light.  The  very  fact  that  the  railroads  are  today  so  far 
behind  the  needs  of  the  country  makes,  or  should  make  it, 
clear  that  a  period  of  great  activity  and  the  expansion  of 
railroad  facilities  lies  immediately  ahead.  The  commerce 
and  industry  of  the  United  States  would  have  to  stop  grow- 
ing if  the  expansion  of  railroad  facilities  were  not  revived 
on  a  large  scale.  But  the  commerce  and  industry  of  this 
country  never  have  stopped  growing,  and  they  are  not 
going  to. 

W'q  cannot  refuse  to  believe  that  the  reason  and  selfish 
interest  of  the  public  are  going  to  combine  to  make  it  see 
that  the  railroad  problem  must  be  solved;  and  the  solution 
of  the  problem  will  necessarily  result  in  a  revival  of  railroad 
expansion. 
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Vital  Factors  in  the  Railroad  Problem 

TUK  RAILROAD  PROHi.KM  must  1)C  solvcd  if  till'  material 
well-being  of  the  people  of  tlic  United  States  is  to  con- 
tinue to  increase.  Tlic  increase  in  the  material  well-being  of 
the  people  deiiends  upon  increase  in  tiie  production  of  the 
necessities,  the  comforts  and  the  luxuries  of  human  exist- 
ence. As  we  have  repeatedly  pointed  out,  there  can  be  no 
further  substantial  increase  of  production  in  the  United  States 
until  transportation  facilities  are  increased;  for  there  can 
be  no  substantial  increases  of  production  without  increases  of 
the  things  transported,  and  the  railways  with  their  present 
facilities  are  moving  practically  all  the  commerce  they  can. 
Hut  the  substantial  increa.se  of  transportation  facilities  waits 
and  will  continue  to  wait  upon  tiie  solution  of  the  railroad 
problem.  The  railroad  problem  has  a  number  of  vital  factors. 
Among  these  are: 

1— Capital 

No  considerable  progress  can  be  made  in  tlie  expansion  of 
railroad  facilities  until  a  vast  amount  of  capital  can  be 
raised  for  investment  in  railroads.  The  raising  and  invest- 
ment of  this  capital  would  be  necessary,  if  adequate  facilities 
were  to  be  provided,  under  cither  government  management, 
the  Plumb  plan,  or  private  management.  There  is  no  system 
of  management  conceivable  under  which  there  could  be  a 
large  increase  in  the  amount  of  traffic  handled  by  the  rail- 
ways without  a  large  new  investment  in  them. 

The  railways  are  going  back  to  private  management  on 
March  1.  Therefore,  the  new  capital  must  be  raised  and 
invested,  if  it  is  to  be  raised  and  invested  at  all,  by  private 
companies.  But  private  companies  will  not  be  able  to  raise 
it  unless  they  can  sell  large  amounts  of  bonds  and  stocks; 
they  cannot  sell  bonds  and  stocks  unless  they  can  give  reason- 
able assurance  that  they  will  be  able  to  pay  reasonable  in- 
terest and  dividends  upon  them;  they  cannot  give  this  assur- 
ance unless  their  net  operating  income  will  justify  it;  and 
their  net  operating  income  will  not  justify  it  unless  rates  are 
made  high  enough  to  yield  an  average  net  operating  income 
as  large  as  that  earned  by  other  concerns  in  other  lines  of 
business. 

So  the  matter  of  raising  capital  for  railroads  is  found,  in 
the  last  analysis,  to  be  almost  entirely  a  question  of  the 
regulation  of  rates.  Rates  have  not  been  fairly  and  wisely 
regulated  in  the  past,  and  therefore  the  investment  of  capital 
in  the  railroads  has  greatly  declined.  Will  rates  be  fairly 
and  wisely  regulated  in  the  future?  That  will  depend  mainly 
upon  the  provisions  of  the  railroad  legislation  which  un- 
doubtedly will  be  passed  by  Congress  within  the  next  few 
weeks.  We  believe  the  new .  legislation  will  provide  for  a 
marked  improvement  in  the  policy  of  government  regulation 
of  rates.  Therefore,  we  believe  it  will  result  in  enabling  the 
railway  companies  to  raise  more  capital  than  they  have 
been  able  to  for  years. 

2 — Labor 

Sufficient  and  efficient  labor  is  as  essential  to  the  adequate 
development  and  efficient  operation  of  railroads  as  ade- 
quate capital.  If  the  companies  can  get  enough  capital  to 
make  needed  improvements,  will  they  be  able  to  get  enough 


labor  to  do  tlie  work?  Labor  is  now  hard  to  get.  The  rail- 
roads liave  almost  200,000  more  employees  tiian  they  had  two 
years  ago.  This  is  mainly  due  to  the  e.stal)li.shment  of  the 
eight-hour  day.  The  amount  of  business  being  handled  in 
proportion  to  the  number  of  men  employed  is  much  smaller 
than  it  was  two  years  ago.  If  it  is  found  impracticable  to  get 
a  large  amount  of  additional  labor,  will  it  be  found  practi- 
caljie  to  incre<ise  the  efficiency  of  that  now  employed,  thereby 
getting  a  largely  increased  amount  of  work  done  without 
a  large  further  increase  of  employees? 

Superficially,  the  present  attitude  of  laljor  is  not  encour- 
aging. There  is  complaint  in  all  branches  of  industry  that 
laljor  is  inefficient — that  it  is  not  disposed  to  put  its  back  into 
its  work.  Furthermore,  the  leaders  of  organized  labor  on  the 
railroads  have  been  opposed  to  returning  to  private  opera- 
tion and  are  advocating  the  Plumb  plan.  Besides,  labor  is 
mucli  more  generally  organized  on  the  railroads  than  it  ever 
was  before.  Therefore,  there  is  fear  in  many  quarters  that 
after  private  management  is  resumed  a  concerted  effort  will 
be  made  by  labor  to  prevent  it  from  being  successful;  and, 
of  course,  if  such  an  effort  were  made  it  would  take  largely 
the  form  of  a  refusal  on  labor's  part  to  perform  its  work  in  an 
efficient  manner. 

The  problem  presented  is  a  serious  one,  but  one  whose 
seriousness  could  easily  be  exaggerated.  The  conduct  of 
some  of  the  principal  railroad  labor  organizations  within 
recent  years,  especially  under  government  operation,  has  been 
such  as  to  array  against  them  public  opinion,  which  formerly 
sided  with  them  in  their  struggles  with  the  railroad  manage- 
ments. The  extent  of  the  change  in  public  opinion  which 
has  occurred  is  strikingly  indicated  by  the  fact  that,  in  spite 
of  all  the  denunciations  and  threats  of  the  leaders  of  the 
railroad  brotherhoods,  a  majority  of  the  members  of  the 
United  States  Senate  voted  for  the  anti-strike  provisions  of 
the  Cummins  bill,  which  are  much  more  drastic  than  any 
legislation  which  the  railway  executives  ever  dreamed  of 
even  suggesting.  The  railway  legislation  finally  passed 
probably  will  not  contain  such  severe  provisions;  but  the  pub- 
lic sentiment  which  they  reflect  will  still  exist ;  and  if  the 
railway  companies  show  a  disposition  to  be  fair  to  labor  a 
large  majority  of  the  public  will  side  with  them  in  any  strug- 
gle which  may  occur.  Especially  would  this  be  the  case  if 
there  were  reason  to  believe  that  the  labor  unions  were  mak- 
ing trouble  in  an  attempt  to  force  the  country  to  adopt  the 
Plumb  plan;  and  as  long  as  they  advocate  that  plan  every 
move  they  make  will  be  open  to  that  suspicion. 

There  are  many  thousands  of  railroad  employees  who  are 
keenly  conscious  of  the  public  disfavor  into  which  the  big 
railroad  brotherhoods  have  fallen.  There  are  many  thou- 
sands of  them  who  are  not  in  favor  of  the  Plumb  plan  and 
not  opposed  to  a  return  to  private  operation.  Many  thou- 
sands more  are  opposed  to  a  return  to  private  operation  only 
because  they  fear  it  will  result  in  general  reductions  of  rail- 
way wages — a  fear  which  undoubtedly  will  prove  to  be  base- 
less unless  there  shall  occur  radical  changes  in  business  con- 
ditions in  the  country  which  will  necessitate  reductions  of 
wages  in  all  industries.  Therefore,  many  employees  will 
welcome  a  return  to  private  operation ;  and  many  who  do  not 
look   forward  with  pleasure  to  it  now  will   feel  differently 
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after  the  change  has  been  made;  and  these  employees  are 
going  to  do  good  work  in  future. 

The  efficiency  of  labor  depends  largely  upon  discipline, 
which  consists  of  rewarding  those  who  do  good  work  and  pun- 
ishing those  who  do  not.  Good  discipline  will  be  hard  to 
restore;  but  it  will  be  much  easier  to  administer  it  than  it  has 
been  under  government  control,  when  it  has  been  known  that 
all  differences  arising  between  employees  and  their  superiors 
could  be  appealed  to  bureaus  and  committees  at  Washington, 
and  when  it  has  been  more  difficult  than  usual  to  get  rid  of 
inefficient  employees  merely  because  they  were  inefficient. 

It  does  not  seem  reasonable,  and  it  certainly  does  not  ap- 
pear desirable,  that  the  companies  and  the  labor  organizations 
should  proceed  upon  the  assumption  that  they  are  natural 
enemies,  and  that  therefore  their  relation  must  permanently 
be  those  of  antagonism  and  struggle.  It  is  to  the  public 
interest  and  their  own  interest  that  they  should  seek  a  basis 
on  which  they  can  agree  to  co-operate  in  operating  the  rail- 
ways and  doing  the  improvement  work  needed  on  the  rail- 
ways as  efficiently  as  possible. 

Efficient  production  in  this  country  is  largely  dependent 
upon  efficient  transportation;  and  the  welfare  of  the  labor- 
ing class  more  than  any  other  is  dependent  on  efficient  pro- 
duction. The  fact  that  they  find  it  difficult  to  agree  upon 
the  division  of  what  is  produced  is  no  good  reason  why  labor 
and  capital  should  not  adopt  plans  of  co-operation  which 
would  make  as  large  as  possible  the  amount  of  the  product 
to  be  divided  between  them.  The  plans  for  more  efficient 
co-operation  between  capital  and  labor  should  be  worked  out 
and  adopted,  in  those  fields  in  which  labor  is  highly  organ- 
ized, by  representatives  of  the  companies  and  the  labor  or- 
ganizations. 

It  may  be  regarded  as  asking  for  the  millenium  to  sug- 
gest that  labor  organizations,  in  the  interest  of  their  own 
members,  should  exert  themselves  just  as  much  to  increase 
efficiency  in  transportation  and  production  as  to  increase  the 
share  of  what  is  produced  which  their  members  get;  but  we 
venture  to  make  a  prediction:  Either  the  labor  organizations 
will  in  time  recognize  it  as  a  part  of  their  function  and  duty 
to  try  to  create  efficiency  in  industry,  or  they  will  finally  dis- 
appoint their  members  and  destroy  themselves  by  the 
methods  which  they  are  now  using,  which  while  intended  to 
get  more  and  more  for  labor,  are  many  of  them  adapted  to 
destroy  the  industrial  efficiency  upon  which  the  real  income 
of  labor  and  other  classes  depends.  Labor  cannot  go  on  for- 
ever getting  more  and  more  of  what  is  produced,  unless  it 
will  do  its  part  in  constantly  increasing  the  amount  of  what 
is  produced. 

3 — Materials 

Assuming  that  the  railways  will  be  able  to  raise  suffi- 
cient new  capital,  the  problem  of  getting  enough  materials  to 
make  needed  additions  and  improvements  will  be  almcst,  if 
not  quite,  as  difficult  to  solve  as  that  of  getting  enough  labor. 
During  the  war  the  steel  mills  and  a  large  part  of  the  other 
most  important  manufacturing  plants  of  the  country  were 
worked  to  their  capacity  to  produce  things  which  were 
promptly  shipped  abroad  and  blown  into  the  air.  Mean- 
time,  building  operations,   the  expansion  of  the  plants   of 


many  classes  of  industries,  and  the  operation  of  the  so- 
called  non-essential  industries  were  virtually  suspended. 

Now  that  the  war  is  over  there  is  a  vast  demand  from  other 
industries  and  from  all  parts  of  the  world  for  materials 
to  make  up  the  shortage  of  buildings,  machinery  for  manu- 
facturing plants  and  so  on,  that  accrued  during  the  war.  The 
competition  is  especially  active  for  materials  of  the  kinds  so 
largely  used  by  railways,  such  as  steel  and  lumber.  If  the 
railroads  should  go  into  the  market  right  now  for  large  quan- 
tities of  materials  they  would  meet  with  serious  delays  in  get- 
ting them;  and  they  cannot  go  into  the  market  at  once,  be- 
cause they  do  not  know  the  kind  of  legislation  under  which 
they  are  to  be  regulated  in  future. 

It  seems  safe  to  assume,  however,  that  the  new  legislation 
is  going  to  be  much  more  favorable  than  that  to  which  the 
railways  have  been  subject  in  the  past.  The  railway  com- 
panies undoubtedly  should  proceed  upon  this  assumption, 
and  begin  at  once  making  their  plans  for  extensive  improve- 
ments. Especially,  they  should  begin  at  once  making  m- 
quiries  and  placing  tentative  orders  for  materials.  If  they 
should  make  no  moves  toward  getting  materials  before  the 
new  legislation  was  passed,  they  might  find  their  failure  to  do 
so  had  entailed  serious  expenses  and  delays. 


Railway  Developements  in  1919 

"T^HE  STATISTICS  regarding  railway  development  in  the  year 
1919,  which  are  given  in  the  Annual  Review  section  of 
this  issue  of  the  Railway  Age,  are  in  one  respect  at  least  the 
most  striking  statistics  for  any  year  which  this  paper  ever 
published.  They  demonstrate  that  railway  development  in 
the  United  States  came  nearer  to  a  dead  standstill  in  1919 
than  in  any  previous  year  since  the  first  rail  was  laid  in 
this  country.  The  total  capital  expenditures  made  by  the 
Railroad  Administration  in  1919  would  not  disclose  this 
fact,  because  they  are  as  large  as  the  average  annual  expen- 
ditures. The  fact  that  they  were  as  large  and  that  so  little 
was  accomplished  with  them  is  a  striking  proof  of  the  extent 
to  which  the  value  of  the  railroad  dollar  has  depreciated 
and  of  how  much  more  must  be  expended  in  future  years  to 
make  a  given  increase  in  railroad  capacity  than  it  has  been 
necessary  to  make  in  past  years. 

In  the  year  1919  the  total  mileage  of  new  lines  built  in 
the  United  States  was  686  miles.  This  is  the  smallest  figure 
which  has  been  recorded  by  this  paper  since  we  began  com- 
piling the  statistics  of  new  construction  in  1893.  Further- 
more, it  does  not  represent  a  net  increase  in  mileage.  On 
the  contrary,  during  the  year  689  miles  of  main  line  railway 
in  this  country  were  abandoned  for  operation.  Prior  to  the 
year  1915  the  mileage  of  the  country  was  steadily  increas- 
ing, although  the  rate  at  which  it  was  increasing  had  been 
diminishing  for  some  years,  and  especially  since  1910.  The 
available  statistics  indicate  that  since  1915  the  mileage  of 
line  abandoned  has  been  greater  than  the  new  mileage. 
During  the  three  years  from  1917  to  1919,  inclusive,  our 
statistics  indicate  that  operation  was  abandoned  on  3,319 
miles  of  line,  while  in  the  same  period  only  2,386  miles  of 
extensions,    branch    and    other   new    lines    were    completed. 
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'riui-  it  appear.-  tliat  <luriii>(  the  la.st  thnr  yrar.s  tluTc  has 
biTii  an  actual  (locrcaso  of  9.53  miles  in  the  mileage  of  rail- 
ways operated  in  tlio  Tnited  States. 

There  \va»  .lUn  a  diiniiuitioii  in  tlie  ronstruilion  of  sec- 
ond, tliird  and  fourth  tracks. 

i'lie  statistic.-  regarding  the  nuiiiliers  of  kxomolives  and 
cars  ordered  al.so  make  some  striking  new  low  records.  Until 
this  year  the  smallest  number  of  freight  cars  ever  ordered 
for  the  railways  of  the  United  States  since  1901  was  62,669, 
this  being  the  number  ordered  in  1908.  In  the  year  1919 
the  number  of  freight  cars  ordered  in  the  United  States  was 
only  22,062,  and  nearly  all  of  these  orders  were  placed  by 
private  car  lines,  as  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  l.'>,295  of 
the  total  orders  were  for  tank  cars.  The  number  of  freight 
cars  built  for  u.se  on  United  States  railways  was  much  more 
satisfactory-.  l)eing  94,981.  The  result,  of  course,  of  the 
number  of  freight  cars  built  so  far  exceeding  the  number 
of  freight  cars  ordered  is  that  at  the  end  of  the  year  the  car 
builders  have  almost  no  orders  left  upon  their  books. 

Between  the  years  1901  and  1917  the  number  of  passen- 
ger cars  ordered  for  the  railways  of  the  United  States  was 
never  less  than  1,124  and  ranged  as  high  as  4,514  in  1909. 
In  the  year  1918  the  number  of  passenger  cars  ordered  was 
only  131,  while  in  1919  there  was  a  small  increase,  the 
number  ordered  being  292.  This  means  that  in  the  two 
years  of  government  control  the  number  of  passenger  cars 
ordered  in  the  United  States  has  only  been  423,  which  is 
about  one-third  as  much  as  the  smallest  number  of  orders 
ever  placed  in  a  single  year  before. 

The  number  of  locomotives  ordered  was  as  low  in  pro- 
portion as  the  number  of  cars.  The  total  number  of  loco- 
motives ordered  for  railways  in  the  United  States  was  214, 
and  most  of  these  were  ordered  for  industrial  roads.  The 
smallest  number  of  locomotives  ever  ordered  in  any  year 
since  1901  was  1,182,  while  the  largest  number  was  6,265. 
The  number  of  locomotives  built  in  the  United  States  in 
1919  for  service  in  the  United  States  was  2,055. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  make  any  comment  on  the  fore- 
going statistics.  Anybody  who  has  any  knowledge  of  the  rail- 
road business  will  at  once  see  that  the  amount  of  new  equip- 
ment actually  built  in  1919  was  far  less  than  the  amount 
which  is  annually  required  for  the  replacement  of  that  which 
must  normally  be  retired.  Furthermore,  practically  no  pro- 
vision for  getting  new  locomotives  and  cars  in  1919  has  been 
made.  The  builders,  in  order  to  turn  out  a  large  amount  of 
new  equipment  in  the  year,  should  have  a  large  number  of  or- 
ders on  their  books  on  January  1.  The  locomotive  and  car 
builders  of  the  United  States  are  today  practically  out  of  or- 
ders, so  far  as  the  railways  of  this  country  are  concerned. 

The  only  thing  which  during  the  last  year  saved  the  rail- 
way supply  and  equipment  industry  from  a  complete  col- 
lapse was  orders  from  abroad.  Foreign  orders  for  locomo- 
tives amounted  to  898  and  foreign  orders  for  freight  cars 
amounted  to  3,994.  The  number  of  locomotives  built  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada  during  the  year  to  fill  foreign  or- 
ders was  1,110,  and  the  number  of  freight  cars  built  during 
the  year  to  fill  foreign  orders  was  61,813,  only  30  of  which 
w-ere  built  l>y  Canadian  plants. 


The  Plain  Duty  of  Congress 

'T'iif;  American  i'uhi.k;  has  decreed  that  the  railways  shall 
be  returned  to  i)rivate  management.  President  Wilson, 
in  obedience  to  the  unmi.stakeajjle  mandate  of  the  i)ublic, 
lias  i.s.sued  a  proclamation  returning  the  railways  to  the 
companies  which  own  them  and  has  fixed  Mardi  1  as  the 
date  for  their  return. 

This  settles  it  that  the  railways  are  to  be  privately  man- 
aged for  some  years  to  come  at  least,  but  it  does  not  settle 
how  efficiently  it  will  be  possible  to  operate  them  or  how 
good  service  it  will  be  possible  for  them  to  give  under  pri- 
vate management.  These  things  are  going  to  be  determined 
Ijy  Congress.  Under  any  given  set  of  conditions  the  rail- 
ways of  the  United  States  probably  would  be  more  efficiently 
operated  and  give  better  service  under  private  than  under 
government  management.  But  how  efficiently  they  can  be 
operated  and  how  good  service  they  can  render  under  either 
government  or  private  management  must  depend  very  largely 
on  the  conditions  under  which  they  are  managed.  The  prin- 
cipal questions  now  pending  as  to  the  conditions  under  which 
they  are  going  to  be  managed  by  the  railway  companies  are 
going  to  be  settled  for  some  time  to  come  by  the  legislation 
which  is  to  be  enacted  by  Congress  before  they  are  returned 
to  private  management. 

In  order  that  it  may  be  practicable  for  the  railways  to  be 
efficiently  operated  and  give  good  service,  they  must  Ije  able 
to  raise  sufficient  capital  for  needed  improvements  and  addi- 
tions and  they  must  be  free  from  constant  labor  disturbances 
and  from  the  constant  threat  of  labor  disturbances.  Whether 
the  companies  are  going  to  be  able  to  raise  sufficient  capital 
is  going  to  depend  almost  entirely,  and  the  extent  to  which 
they  are  going  to  be  subject  to  labor  disputes,  is  going  to 
depend  very^  largely  upon  what  Congress  does. 

So  far  as  the  immediate  future  is  concerned,  what  the 
railway  companies  are  going  to  be  able  to  do  in  the  making 
of  additions  to  and  improvements  in  their  plants  is  going 
to  depend  not  only  on  what  Congress  does  but  on  how  soon 
it  does  it.  A  large  program  of  railroad  expansion  should 
be  carried  out  in  the  year  1920.  The  facilities  of  the  rail- 
ways in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  commerce  demanding 
movement  were  never  so  inadequate  as  they  are  now.  There 
ought  to  be  a  large  increase  in  railway  facilities  within  the 
next  year.  If,  however,  the  needed  legislation  is  not  passed 
some  weeks  before  March  1,  the  date  on  which  the  railways 
are  to  be  returned,  it  will  be  impossible  to  make  the  plans, 
to  raise  the  capital,  to  form  the  organizations  and  to  get 
the  labor  and  materials  necessary  to  fairly  begin  carrying 
out  a  large  improvement  program  this  year.  To  do  the  most 
practicable  good  the  new  legislation  should  be  enacted  by 
February  1. 

Of  course,  speed  in  passing  the  new  legislation  is  far  less 
important  than  the  adoption  of  legislation  of  the  right  kind. 
Once  Congress  has  passed  new  railroad  legislation  it  will 
probably  have  to  stand  for  a  long  time,  for  it  will  be  ex- 
tremely difficult  for  years  to  come  to  get  Congress  and  the 
public  to  again  give  the  attention  to  the  railroad  problem  that 
they  are  giving  now. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  the  Esch  bill,  which  has  been  passed 
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by  the  House,  and  the  Cummins  bill,  which  has  been  passed 
by  the  Senate,  differ  widely  in  many  important  provisions. 
This  is  sure  to  have  a  tendency  to  delay  action.  If,  how- 
ever, Congress  really  is  inclined  to  dispose  of  the  railroad 
problem  for  some  years  to  come,  it  should  not  find  it  very 
difficult  to  combine  the  good  provisions  of  both  bills  in  such 
a  way  as  to  make  a  good  measure. 

The  most  important  question  involved  is  whether  Con- 
gress will  adopt  a  new  rule  regarding  the  way  in  which 
rates  shall  be  regulated,  and,  if  so,  what  that  rule  will  be. 
If  the  new  legislation  does  not  satisfactorily  settle  this  ques- 
tion it  will  do  little  or  no  good.  The  Esch  bill  as  originally 
introduced  in  the  House  contained  a  rule  of  rate-making 
which,  while  imperfect,  was  a  substantial  improvement  over 
the  rule  or  want  of  rule  in  the  existing  act  to  regulate  com- 
merce. The  House  entirely  struck  out  this  proposed  rule. 
The  Cummins  bill  contains  a  rule  of  rate-making  which  if 
adopted  would  greatly  better  the  position  of  the  railways, 
which  in  the  past  have  been  unable  to  earn  an  average  of 
five  and  a  half  and  six  per  cent  on  the  value  of  their  prop- 
erties, but  which  would  be  no  better  for  railways  which  have 
been  able  to  earn  approximately  six  per  cent,  and  would 
be  worse  for  many  of  the  most  important  systems  in  the 
country  which  have  been  able  to  earn  six  per  cent  or  more. 

The  minimum  which  the  law  should  require  is  that  rates 
must  be  regulated  in  the  future  with  the  object,  among  other 
things,  of  enabling  the  railways  to  raise  and  invest  enough 
capital  to  provide  facilities  with  which  they  can  give  good 
and  adequate  service  to  the  public.  Surely  Congress  and 
the  public  want  rates  to  be  so  regulated.  If  so,  there  is 
nothing  that  can  possibly  be  lost  and  much  that  can  pos- 
sibly be  gained  by  saying  so  in  the  law. 

If,  in  addition,  the  law  is  to  provide  that  the  rates  must 
be  so  fixed  as  to  enable  the  railways  as  a  whole  to  earn  a 
minimum  average  of  six  per  cent  upon  their  combined  valu- 
ation by  groups  and  that  any  surplus  over  this  earned  by 
individual  roads  shall  go  partly  to  the  road  earning  it  and 
partly  into  a  general  railroad  contingency  fund,  then  cer- 
tainly a  road  which  earns  more  than  six  per  cent  should 
not,  as  provided  by  the  Cummins  bill,  be  practically  de- 
prived of  all  but  one-third  of  its  surplus  earnings  over,  say, 
six  per  cent.  The  objection  has  been  urged  with  great  force 
against  the  provisions  of  the  Cummins  bill  that  it  would  not 
give  to  the  better  managed  and  more  prosperous  railways  a 
sufficient  incentive  to  efficient  management  or  a  sufficient 
opportunity  to  raise  ample  new  capital  on  the  best  terms. 
It  would  be  better  not  to  provide  for  any  specific  average 
minimum  rate  than  to  reduce  the  incentive  to  efficient  man- 
agement on  the  part  of  many  of  the  most  important  railway 
s}stems  in  the  country. 

The  Cummins  bill  provides  for  the  creation  of  a  federal 
transportation  board,  whose  principal  duty  it  would  be  to 
study  the  transportation  conditions  of  the  country  and  make 
recommendations  as  to  what  should  be  done  to  improve  them 
in  the  public  interest.  The  Esch  bill  vests  all  the  federal 
government's  regulatory  authority  in  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission.  If  no  federal  transportation  board  is 
to  be  created,  then  the  law  should  require  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  itself  to  act  not  merely  as  a  semi- 


judicial  body  but  as  one  whose  duty  it  is  to  con^^tantly  strive 
to  improve  the  transportation  situation. 

The' Cummins  bill  provides  for  the  voluntary  consolida- 
tion of  the  railways  during  a  period  of  years,  and  after  the 
termination  of  this  period  makes  the  consolidation  of  the 
railways  into  a  limited  numl)er  of  systems  compulsory.  The 
Esch  bill  would  permit  consolidations  and  agreements  if 
the  federal  regulating  authorities  regarded  them  as  desir- 
able, but  would  not  make  them  compulsory.  The  federal 
government  has  in  the  past  tried  to  compel  the  dissolution 
of  railroad  consolidations,  and  it  is  now  conceded  on  all 
hands  that  its  policy  in  that  respect  has  been  wrong.  It  is 
not  probable  that  it  would  produce  any  better  results  by  a 
policy  of  compulsory  consolidation  than  it  has  in  the 
past  by  its  policy  of  compulsory  dissolution  of  consolidations. 
The  railways  should  be  authorized  to  make  such  agreements 
and  consolidations  as  in  the  opinion  of  some  federal  tribunal 
will  not  be  inimical  to  the  public  interest. 

Everybody  seems  to  agree  that  in  future,  issues  of  railroad 
stocks  and  bonds  should  be  regulated  and  that  the  regulatory 
power  should  be  vested  exclusively  in  some  federal  bcc'v. 
The  Cummins  bill  gives  this  authority  to  the  propo.-ed  trans- 
portation board,  while  the  Esch  bill  gives  it  to  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission.  It  is  clear  that  the  polic)  of  exclu- 
sive federal  regulation  of  security  issues  should  be  adopted. 
No  feature  of  railroad  regulation  has  in  the  past  caused 
worse  results  than  the  exercise  by  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  of  the  authority  to  regulate  interstate  rates  and 
by  state  legislators  and  commissions  of  the  authority  to  fix 
state  rates.  The  minimum  which  any  new  legislation  should 
provide  is  that  no  state  shall  adopt  any  regulation  which 
will  burden  or  interfere  with  interstate  commerce,  and  that 
tiie  federal  regulating  body  or  bodies  shall  be  charged  with 
the  duty  of  nullifying  all  state  regulations  of  tliis  kind. 

Under  government  control  the  railway  companies  have 
accumulated  a  large  indebtedness  to  the  government.  To 
require  the  speedy  liquidation  by  the  companies  of  the  part 
of  this  indebtedness  which  is  due  to  investments  which  the 
government  has  made  in  the  railroads  would  embarass  the 
companies  seriously  in  raising  capital  for  new  additions  and 
improvements.  The  debts  of  this  kind  which  the  companies 
owe  to  the  government  should  be  funded  for  a  period  of  at 
least  ten  years. 

In  spite  of  the  vast  advances  in  wages  which  the  govern- 
ment has  made  to  railway  employees  they  now  are  demand- 
ing vast  further  advances  in  wages.  Railroad  labor  con- 
troversies are  always  likely  to  be  settled  in  a  way  that  is 
contrary  to  the  public  interest  or  to  result  in  serious  strikes. 
As  long  as  no  governmental  machinery  for  settling  contro- 
versies equitably  is  provided,  and  the  right  to  strike  remains 
unrestrained,  there  will  be  strikes. 

The  Cummins  bill  absolutely  prohibits  strikes  on  rail- 
roads and  provides  for  a  system  of  compulsory  arbitration. 
The  Esch  bill  does  not  prohibit  strikes  and  provides  a  sys- 
tem for  settling  labor  controversies  which  is  favored  only 
by  organized  labor.  Under  the  Esch  bill  the  boards  of 
adjustment  and  the  board  of  wages  and  working  conditions 
would  be  composed  of  equal  numbers  of  representatives  of 
the  employees   and  the  companies,  and  no  change  in   any 
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wages  fixed  or  conditions  of  oniploymcnt  established  by  the 
Railroad  Administration  could  be  made  except  by  the  action 
of  these  boards.  Since,  for  obvious  reasons,  the  employees 
on  tlie  boards  would  never  con.sent  to  reductions  in  wages 
or  ciianges  in  conditions  of  employment  which  would  be 
regarded  as  unfavorable  to  the  employees,  the  effect  would 
be  to  establish  the  present  wages  and  conditions  of  employ- 
ment as  minimums.  If,  as  probably  would  happen,  the 
railway  officers  on  these  boards  refused  to  con.sent  to  any 
advances  in  wages  or  changes  in  conditions  of  employment 
•which  would  increase  the  expenses  of  the  companies,  the 
result  would  be  that  no  decisions  would  be  reached  and  that 
strikes  would  result. 

It  is  very  doubtful  whether  compulsory  arbitration  should 
be  adopted  and  strikes  al)Solutcly  prohibited  at  this  time. 
As  far  as  can  be  judged  from  past  experience,  the  next  step, 
it  would  seem,  should  be  the  establishment  by  law  of  boards 
of  adjustment,  composed  equally  of  representatives  of  the 
employees  and  the  companies,  and  the  establishment  of  a 
board  of  arbitration  to  which  appeal  could  be  taken  and  on 
which  the  employees,  the  companies  and  the  public  would 
be  equally  represented.  Strikes  should  be  prohibited  until 
controversies  had  been  passed  upon,  first,  by  a  board  of 
adjustment,  and,  second,  by  the  arbitration  board. 

If  this  plan  would  not  work  successfully,  then  probably 
compulsory  arbitration  should  be  the  next  step,  although  it 
is  doubtful  if  any  system  will  ever  prevent  strikes  on  rail- 
roads until  the  public  has  become  more  determined  to  pre- 
vent them  than  it  is  now.  Public  hostility  to  railway  strikes 
is,  however,  much  greater  now  than  it  ever  was  before,  and 
it  would  not  take  many  more  of  them  to  make  it  determined 
to  prevent  them. 

Is  the  program  outlined  in  the  foregoing  too  ambitious  to 


be  a(lc)|)ti'(l  by  Congress  within  a  few  weeks?  Is  it  too 
favoraljle  or  too  unfavorable  to  the  railroad  companies  or 
to  any  other  class  which  will  be  affected?  The  answer,  we 
think,  is  to  \k'  found  in  the  rcjjorts  which  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  Commerce  made  to  the  Senate  and  which 
the  House  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
made  to  the  House.  These  two  committees  are  composed  of 
tlic  members  of  Congress  who  know  more  aI)out  the  trans- 
portation problem  than  perhaps  all  other  members  of  Con- 
gress. They  had  conducted  hearings  and  studied  the  rail- 
road prol)lcm  for  months.  Each  of  them  drew  up  a  bill, 
which  it  reported,  and  we  believe  there  is  not  a  single  pro- 
vision the  adoption  of  which  we  have  suggested  that  was 
not  favored  by  a  majority  of  the  members  of  each  of  these 
committees,  altliough,  of  course,  in  a  somewhat  different 
form. 

The  members  of  these  committees  are  the  transportation 
experts  of  Congress.  If  the  members  of  the  Conference  Com- 
mittee, who  represent  these  experts,  will  subordinate  their 
comparatively  unimportant  differences  of  opinion,  they  can 
agree  upon  and  report  a  good  railroad  bill  in  a  compara- 
tively short  time.  If  a  majority  of  the  members  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  House  will  accept  the  knovni  views  of  their  own 
experts,  a  railroad  law  will  be  passed  which  probably  will 
solve  the  railroad  problem  for  years  to  come.  It  is  the  plain 
duty  of  the  experts  in  Congress  to  reconcile  their  differences 
of  opinion  and  for  a  majority  of  the  members  of  Congress 
to  act  in  accordance  with  the  views  of  their  own  experts. 

The  nation  does  not  want  government  ownership.  It  wants 
private  ownership  and  management.  Private  ownership  and 
management  will  not  be  able  to  give  the  nation  the  good, 
economical  and  adequate  railroad  service  it  wants  unless  Con- 
gress creates  the  conditions  essential  to  making  it  possible. 
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Director  General  Hines'  New  Year  Wish 


"My  predominant  wish  for  1  920  regarding  public  affairs  is  that  | 

prior  to  the  termination  of  Federal  control  there  shall  be  adequate  | 

railroad  legislation  which  will  be  a  sufficiently  radical  departure  from  | 

the  unsatisfactory  railroad  status  prior  to  Federal  control  as  to  insure  | 

the  continued  development  of  railroad  transportation  in  the  public  | 

interest  and  the  adjustment  of  railroad  labor  problems  w^ith  mutual  | 

confidence  and  justice."  | 
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Cof^yright,   Harris'Ewing. 

Senator  A.  B.  Cummings  of  Iowa,  Chairman  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Interstate  Commerce 


Six  Billion  Dollars 
for  Capital  Expenditures 

Required  Within  the  Next  Three  Years  to 
Put  Railways  in  Good  Condition 


WHAT  IS  THE  EXTENT  of  the  shortage  of  facilities  for 
railroad  transportation  now  existing  in  the  United 
States?  If  there  is  a  shortage  of  facilities  it 
seems  not  unreasonable  to  assume  that  it  should  be  made 
up  during  the  next  three  years  and  that  additional  facilities 
should  also  be  provided  during  those  three  years  in  propor- 
tion to  the  further  growth  of  traffic  during  those  years.  If 
there  is  a  deficiency  in  railroad  facilities  and  it  should  be 
entirely  made  up  during  the  next 
three  years,  what  facilities  would 
the  railways  have  to  provide  and 
how  much  new  capital  would 
they  have  to  invest  in  providing 
them  ? 

The  railways  are  to  be  re- 
turned to  private  operation  on 
March  1.  Congress  is  now  de- 
liberating upon  the  legislation  un- 
der which  they  are  to  be  re- 
turned. The  kind  of  legislation 
it  should  enact  depends  in  large 
measure  upon  the  extent  of  the 
existing  deficiency  in  railroad  fa- 
cilities and  the  amount  of  new 
capital  which  will  have  to  be 
raised  and  invested  in  order  to 
remedy  that  deficiency.  Ob- 
viously, the  larger  is  the  amount 
of  new  capital  which  should  be 
raised,  the  larger  must  be  both 
the  total  amount  of  return  and  the 
percentage  of  return  which  the 
railway  companies  will  be  able 
to    pay    upon    the    investment    in    the    railroad    properties. 

To  make  up  a  budget  for  a  single  railroad  system  for  a 
single  year  is  a  very  large  task.  To  make  up  accurately  a 
three-years'  budget  for  all  the  railroads  of  the  United  States 
would  be  a  task  which  would  tax  the  knowledge  and  ability 
of  the  officers  of  all  the  railroads  who  are  ordinarily  assigned 
to  making  up  budgets.  The  editorial  staff  of  the  Railway 
Age  is  conscious  that  its  knowledge  and  abilit)'  are  wholly 
inadequate  to  any  such  undertaking. 

There  are,  however,  available  a  large  amount  of  data 
derived  from  actual  past  experience  on  which  estimates  of 
some  value  as  to  the  future  requirements  of  the  railroads 
can  be  based,  if  the  data  are  compiled  and  the  reasoning  on 
them  is  done  by  men  who  have  a  technical  knowledge  of 


Some  Things  the  Railways  Should 
Acquire  Within  Three  Years 

6,000  miles  of  new  line. 
10,850  miles  of  automatic  block 

signals. 
13,177  locomotives. 
15,000  miles    of    multiple    main 

tracks. 
30,000  miles    of    side    and    yard 

tracks. 
24,500  passenger  train  cars. 
712,400  freight  cars. 

Total  investment  needed  in  three 
years  $6,010,000,000. 


the  railroad  business.  These  data  relate  to  the  past  increase 
of  the  country's  population,  of  its  freight  and  passenger 
traffic,  of  the  increases  in  facilities  which  have  been  made  ta 
handle  the  increased  traffic,  and  of  what  were  the  wages  paid 
to  labor  and  the  prices  paid  for  material  and  equipment  in 
the  past  and  of  the  wages  which  must  be  paid  for  labor  and 
prices  which  must  be  paid  for  materials  now  and  proliably 
in  future.  Of  course,  in  basing  conclusions  upon  data 
derived  from  past  experience,  cer- 
tain assumptions  must  be  made 
which  may  in  future  prove  to 
have  been  incorrect.  It  must  be 
assumed,  for  example,  that  the 
population  will  continue  to  in- 
crease in  somewhat  the  same 
proportion  as  it  has  in  preced- 
ing years;  that  the  additional 
facilities  required  to  handle  a 
given  increase  in  traffic  would 
be  about  the  same  as  they  have 
been  in  the  past,  and  that  the 
amounts  which  these  additional 
facilities  will  cost  can  be  esti- 
mated with  approximate  accuracy 
from  the  present  wages  and 
prices. 

If  all  or  any  of  these  assump- 
tions should  prove  to  be  false, 
then  the  reasoning  upon  them 
would  prove  to  be  false.  How- 
ever, it  does  not  seem  logical  to 
assume  that  in  the  railroad  or  any 
other  industry  in  the  United 
States  future  developments  are  going  to  be  entirely  different 
from  past  developments,  unless  some  different  and  more 
highly  artificial  influences  than  those  which  have  influenced 
past  developments,  are  going  to  influence  future  develop- 
ments. 

Taking  the  past  experience  of  the  United  States  with 
respect  to  the  growth  of  population,  industry  and  commerce 
as  a  basis,  the  editorial  staff  of  the  Railway  Age  has  been 
engaged  for  some  weeks  in  trying  to  make  as  accurate  an 
estimate  as  available  information  makes  it  practicable  to 
make,  of  what  the  existing  shortage  of  railroad  facilities  of 
various  kinds  is  and  of  what  additions  of  facilities  it  would 
be  necessary  to  make  during  the  next  three  years  in  order 
to  bring  the  capacity  of  the  country's  railroad  transportation 
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systi-ni  alin-a^t  of  the  rcasunaijli'  ili-niaiKls  of  coinniercc.  'I'lic 
data  whirh  have  i)irn  i()ni|)ilr(l,  the  calculations  which  have 
l)Con  l)asctl  upon  tlum,  and  the  conclusions  which  have  been 
reaclu'd  are  set  forth  in  a  series  of  articles  which  are  i)ub- 
lished  in  this  section  of  the  Railway  Age. 

How  Our  Conclusions  Were  Reached 

Douhlless  the  methods  wliich  have  i)een  u.sed  and  the 
conclusions  which  have  heen  reached  are  open  to  and  will 
receive  criticism.  Some  |)eople  will  think  that  our  estimates 
as  to  the  needs  of  the  railroads  are  too  small,  while  others 
will  think  that  they  are  too  large.  'Ihere  are  some  inter- 
esting facts  bearing  upon  the  way  our  conclusions  were 
reached,  however,  a  recital  of  which  may  cause  many  ])er- 
sons  who  otherwise  would  he  skejitical  about  their 
validity  to  be  less  skejitical  about  it.  Some  weeks 
ago  one  of  the  members  of  our  staff  made  an  estimate 
as  to  the  present  and  future  needs  of  the  railroads,  which 
was  l)ased  upon  a  general  consideration  of  the  increase  in 
investment  which  occurred  between  1905  and  1915  and  the 
increases  in  the  amount  of  traffic  handled  which  occurred 
during  that  period,  and  upon  the  amount  of  investment 
which  had  been  made  since  1915,  the  increases  which  had 
been  made  since  then,  the  efficiency  with  which  railroad 
facilities  were  utilized  and  the  additional  investment  which 
had  been  made  since  1915.  The  conclusion  reached  at  that 
time  was  that  to  bring  the  railways  abreast  of  the  needs  of 
the  country  within  the  three  years  1920-1922,  inclusive, 
would  require  a  new  investment  of  $6,000,000,000. 

\\hen  it  was  subsequently  decided  to  make  a  detailed 
study  of  the  needs  of  the  railways,  assignments  to  make 
these  detailed  studies  in  respect  to  the  needs  for  additional 
mileage,  additional  trackage  and  permanent  stuctures,  addi- 
tional freight  cars,  additional  passenger  cars,  additional 
locomotives,  additional  shop  equipment  and  additional  sig- 
nal installations  were  given  to  nine  different  members  of  our 
editorial  staff.  Everyone  of  the  men  to  whom  an  assign- 
ment was  given  was  a  technically  trained  man  who  is  not 
only  familiar  in  a  general  way  with  the  railroad  business, 
but  who  had  had  actual  railroad  experience.  Four  of  the 
members  of  our  staff  who  prepared  these  articles  are 
mechanical  engineers  with  railroad  experience,  three  of  them 
are  civil  engineers  with  railroad  experience  and  two  of  them 
are  men  who  have  had  years  of  experience  in  the  signal 
departments  of  railroads.  Each  of  them  compiled  and  dealt 
with  data  in  a  branch  of  the  railroad  business  with  which 
he  was  technically  acquainted  and  each  of  them  made  his 
estimate  as  to  what  was  needed  in  that  particular  field  inde- 
pendently of  all  the  others.  The  following  table  gives  their 
independent  estimates  as  to  the  amount  of  capital  expendi- 
tures which  should  be  made  in  the  respective  fields  in  which 
they  made  investigations: 

Additional   main   track $1,250,000,000 

Grade    revision,    cut-offs,    elimination    of    curva- 
ture,  etc 600,000,000 

Enginehouses   and   shops 250,000,000 

Station   buildings    300,000,000 

Extensions    '     600,000.000 

Signals    52,264,000 

Freight   cars    1,662,000,000 

Passenger  cars   532,000,000 

Shop  equipment    61,230,000 

Locomotives 702,786,000 

Total    $6,010,280,000 

It  should  be  observed  that  the  foregoing  figures  are  not 
the  estimates  of  the  total  amounts  which  should  be  spent 
by  the  railroads  for  new  facilities  during  the  next  three 
years,  but  the  total  parts  of  what  should  be  spent  which 
should  be  charged  to  capital  account.  In  other  words,  this 
estimate  roughly  estimates  the  amount  of  new  capital  which 
the  railroads  should  raise  and  invest  during  the  next  three 


years  to  bring  their  facilities  abreast  of  the  needs  of  Ameri- 
can commerce.  It  includes  nothing  which  should  be  Ijought 
for  ordinary  maintenance.  Now,  it  is  either  a  remarkable 
coincidence  or  it  is  highly  significant  that  the  estimate  ba.sed 
upon  general  information  which  was  made  in  the  Ruilway 
.I^'c  some  weeks  ago  was  $6,000,000,000,  while  the  com- 
l)ined  amount  of  these  estimates  which  have  lx;en  made  after 
studies,  the  thoroughness  of  which  is  indicated  Ijy  the  series 
of  articles  pulilished  in  tlic  immediately  following  pages,  is 
$0,010,2W),00(). 

The  Viewpoint  of   Railway   Executives 

As  we  iiave  already  intimated,  we  do  not  anticipate  that 
our  estimates  will  be  accepted  as  even  approximately 
accurate  by  all  students  of  the  railway  situation.  The 
diversity  of  opinion  which  is  likely  to  Ije  expressed  even  by 
those  best  informed  is  illustrated  by  communications  from 
four  leading  railroad  executives,  which  we  publish  in  an 
article  which  immediately  follows  this  one.  Samuel  Rea, 
president  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  in  his  communica- 
tion says:  "I  hope  you  will  not  waste  your  energies  debat- 
ing what  the  country  needs  for  tlie  developments  of  the  next 
few  years.  Concentrate  on  the  question  of  how  we  are  going 
to  meet  the  situation  in  1920."  Mr.  Rea  then  points  out 
in  a  few  highly  significant  sentences  the  acuteness  of  the 
financial  situation  which  exists  in  the  United  States  at  the 
present  time. 

L.  F,  Loree,  president  of  the  Delaware  &  Hudson  and 
chairman  of  the  Kansas  City  Southern,  says  in  his  letter: 
"I  have  no  sympathy  with  the  stupendous  estimates  of  the 
expenditures  necessary  for  the  immediate  needs  of  the  rail- 
roads." He  goes  on  and  points  out  why  he  has  no  sympathy 
with  them.  He  adds,  however,  "If  the  railroads  are  to' 
assume  the  burden  of  moving,  on  the  day,  the  peak  of  the 
load,  of  expediting  the  movement  at  the  expense  of  loading, 
of  warehousing  in  their  cars  the  storage  demands  of  the 
trades,  then  no  multiplication  of  equipment,  tracks  or  men 
would  satisfy  the  demands."  Mr.  Loree  advocates  a  cer- 
tain policy  which  he  believes  should  be  adopted  in  order  to 
enable  the  railways  to  handle  a  much  larger  traffic  without 
any  proportionate  increase  in  facilities. 

Julius  Kruttschnitt,  chairman  of  the  Southern  Pacific, 
says  in  his  letter:  "For  the  ten  years  ending  with  1917 
about  $660,000,000  has  been  spent  annually  for  the  con- 
struction of  branches,  extensions  of  existing  lines,  additional 
main  tracks,  station,  yard  and  terminal  facilities,  buildings 
and  structures,  signals,  roadbed,  improvements,  new  equip- 
ment, etc.  If  there  should  be  no  material  changes  in  pres- 
ent labor  and  material  costs  $660,000,000,  equated  for  exist- 
ing costs  will  have  to  be  spent  hereafter.  Index  numbers 
of  the  United  States  Department  of  Labor,  Bradstreet's  and 
other  authorities  show  that  the  purchasing  power  of  the 
dollar  at  the  present  time  is  approximately  one-half  of  what 
it  was  in  the  ten  years  preceding  1917,  so  that  approximately 
$1,320,000,000  will  have  to  be  spent  to  accomplish  here- 
after what  the  smaller  sum  did  formerly."  On  Mr.  Krutt- 
schnitt's  basis  of  estimating,  which,  however,  makes  no  spe- 
cial allowance  for  the  deficiency  of  railroad  facilities  which 
now  exists,  the  capital  expenditures  made  during  the  next 
three  years  by  the  railroads  would  have  to  be  approximately 
$4,000,000,000. 

E.  P.  Ripley,  chairman  of  the  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa 
Fe,  says  in  his  communication:  "It  is  impossible  to  make 
an  intelligent  estimate  of  the  capital  necessary  to  rehabili- 
tate the  properties  and  enlarge  the  same  to  meet  the  demands 
of  the  country.  I  think  your  estimate  of  six  billion  dollars 
is  not  too  much.  I  cannot  speak  for  all  roads,  but  feel  quite 
sure  that  it  would  be  necessary  for  this  amount  to  be  spent 
if  it  could  be  obtained,  and  it  can  be  obtained  only  under 
laws  which  would  permit  the  roads  to  retain  all  they  earn 
for  their  own  use." 
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Some  of  the  Facts  on  Which  the  Estimate  is  Based 

We  are  conscious  that  our  estimate  is  so  large  that  it  is 
more  likely  to  be  critcised  on  the  ground  that  it  is  too  large 
than  upon  the  ground  that  it  is  too  small.  It  should  be  borne 
in  mind,  however,  that  the  deficiency  of  railroad  facilities 
unquestionably  is  greater  both  absolutely  and  relatively  than 
it  was  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  1917.  There  has  not  been 
a  time  since  the  fall  of  1915,  except  during  the  first  months 
in  the  early  part  of  1919,  that  the  railways  have  been  able 
to  handle  all  the  traffic  that  has  been  offered  to  them,  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  meantime  they  have  handled  a  traffic 
which  has  shown  a  vast  increase  over  that  of  preceding 
years.  In  other  words,  throughout  this  period,  except  dur- 
ing the  months  mentioned,  the  industries  of  the  country  actu- 
ally did  offer  to  the  railroads  more  traffic  than  they  did  or 
could  handle,  and  throughout  1918,  when  the  freight  traffic 
was  slightly  larger  than  in  any  other  year,  it  was  moved 
under  a  system  of  permits  and  embargoes  which  absolutely 
excluded  from  transportation  a  large  amount  of  "non- 
essential commodities." 

As  bad  as  were  the  congestion  of  traffic  and  car  shortage 
in  the  years  1906  and  1907,  they  were  not  as  bad  as  they 
have  been  within  the  last  three  years.  In  1907,  however, 
James  J.  Hill  estimated  that  in  order  to  put  the  railways  in 
shape  satisfactorily  to  handle  the  commerce  of  the  country 
there  should  be  invested  in  them  during  the  next  five  years 
a  total  of  $5,000,000,000,  or  $1,000,000,000  a  year.  Now 
two  billion  dollars  would  not  at  present  wages  and  prices 
provide  any  more  railroad  facilities  than  one  billion  dollars 
did  in  1907.  Therelore,  our  estimate  as  to  what  should  be 
done  per  year  for  three  years  is  no  larger  than  Mr.  Hill's 
estimate  in  1907  as  to  what  should  be  done  per  annum  for 
five  years. 

The  comparative  conservatism  will  be  immediately  per- 
ceived by  anyone  who  will  read  the  detailed  articles  pub- 
lished in  this  section  of  the  Railway  Age.  The  new  mileage 
of  railroad  lines  built  in  the  United  States  was  never  less 
than  2,000  miles  from  1896  to  1914,  and  it  almost  always 
exceeded  4,000  miles,  frequently  exceeded  5,000  miles  and 
in  1902  was  over  6,000  miles.  Our  estimate  provides  for 
new  construction  of  only  2,000  miles  per  year  during  the 
next  three  years. 

The  Freight  Car  Situation 

Our  estimate  as  to  the  number  of  new  freight  cars  which 
should  be  acquired  within  the  next  three  years — 712,400  in 
the  United  States,  and  about  800,000  in  the  United  States 
and  Canada — is  based  upon  the  indication  of  past  experi- 
ence as  to  the  extent  to  which  freight  traffic  and  the  average 
capacity  of  cars  will  increase,  and  as  to  the  number  of  tons 
which  it  seems  reasonable  to  assume  can  be  carried  one  mile 
per  year  per  ton  of  car  capacity.  The  best  available  sta- 
tistics show  that  since  1915  the  total  number  of  tons  carried 
one  mile  per  year  has  increased  45  per  cent,  while  the  num- 
ber of  freight  cars  owned  by  the  railroad  companies  them- 
selves has  increased  only  1.6  per  cent.  Furthermore,  they 
indicate  that  there  are  many  cars  now  in  service  which,  for 
reasons  of  economy,  ought  to  be  retired  as  soon  as  prac- 
ticable. Unless  it  is  to  be  assumed  that  the  freight  traffic 
of  the  United  States  is  to  stop  growing  and  begin  actually 
decreasing  our  estimate  regarding  the  number  of  freight 
cars  needed  now  and  what  will  be  needed  will,  we  believe, 
stand  the  test  of  the  severest  scrutiny. 

Passenger  Cars  and  Service 
Prior  to  recent  years  the  railways  unquestionably  pro- 
vided too  many  passenger  cars  and  ran  too  many  passenger 
trains.  It  would  be  very  difficult  to  convince  anybody  who 
rides  frequently  on  the  passenger  trains  in  this  country  that 
there  are  enough  cars  or  trains  now.  The  overcrowding  of 
cars  on  trains  throughout  the  country  has  become  so  great 


that  it  is  no  longer  possible  to  travel  on  any  line  handling  a 
large  passenger  business  with  any  comfort,  much  less 
pleasure.  Our  statistics  regarding  the  passenger  car  situa- 
tion bring  out  strikingly  the  reasons  for  this.  In  four  and  a 
half  years  passenger  traffic  has  increased  about  43  per  cent, 
while  the  number  of  passenger  cars  has  increased  only  about 
25  2  per  cent.  Between  1908  and  1916  the  average  number 
of  passengers  carried  per  car  varied  from  15  to  15.9.  The 
number  is  now  about  21,  an  increase  since  1916  of  35  per 
cent.  Between  1905  and  1916  the  average  number  of  pas- 
sengers per  train  varied  from  48  to  57.  In  1917  it  was  65, 
in  1918  it  was  86,  and  now  it  is  90,  an  increase  since  1916 
of  about  58  per  cent. 

Now,  nobody  who  believes  in  efficient  and  economical 
railroad  operation  believes  that  the  railways  should  ever  re- 
turn to  the  extravagant  methods  of  handling  passenger 
traffic  which  prevailed  up  to  1916.  But  it  is  surely  not 
extreme  to  assume  that  under  present  conditions  of  passen- 
ger traffic  they  should  provide  enough  passenger  cars  to 
handle  an  average  of  17.6  passengers  per  car,  which  is  what 
they  did  handle  in  1917.  While  this  would  mean  the  light 
loading  of  many  cars  where  the  traffic  is  sparse,  it  would 
mean  the  heavy  loading  of  most  cars  where  the  traffic  is 
heavy.  Our  estimate  as  to  the  passenger  car  requirements 
of  the  railways — 24,500  cars  in  three  years— is  based  upon 
this  1917  average  of  17.6  passengers  per  car. 

The  Locomotive  Situation 

With  respect  to  locomotives,  passenger  and  freight,  our 
estimates  as  to  the  requirements  are  based  upon  the  indica- 
tions of  past  experience  as  to  the  number  of  tons  of  freight 
and  the  number  of  passengers  which  can  be  expected  to  be 
carried  one  mile  annually  per  pound  of  locomotive  tractive 
power,  under  normal  transportation  conditions.  The  esti- 
mated number  of  new  locomotives  required  within  the  next 
three  years  is  13,177. 

Block  Signals  Needed 

Our  estimates  as  to  what  should  be  done  in  the  matter  of 
installation  of  block  signals  are  based  entirely  upon  past 
experience.  As  a  matter  of  fact  this  basis  has  been  taken 
because  it  is  the  most  conservative  available,  and  not  because 
we  regard  it  as  the  right  one.  As  our  readers  know,  the 
Railway  Age  has  for  years  advocated  the  installation  of  the 
block  signal  system  on  the  entire  railroad  mileage  of  the 
United  States,  and  if  this  were  to  be  accomplished  within 
any  reasonable  time,  the  rate  at  which  signals  would  have 
to  be  installed  would  be  much  faster  than  is  provided  for 
in  our  estimate. 

All  the  other  estimates  as  to  needed  expenditures  have 
been  made  as  conservatively  as  any  interpretation  of  the 
available  data  seemed  to  warrant.  And  it  should  be  noted 
that  the  facilities  which  are  included  are  by  no  means  all 
those  needed,  but  merely  the  principal  ones.  Furthermore, 
probably  they  do  not  include  all  even  of  the  principal  ones. 
For  example,  the  great  subject  of  electrification  of  certain 
classes  of  lines  is  looming  more  and  more  prominently  on 
the  horizon,  and  the  electrification  of  any  considerable  mile- 
age would  involve  vast  capital  expenditures  although,  of 
course,  under  present  conditions  no  estimate  regarding  them 
can  be  made. 

While  the  estimates  we  have  made  can  be  critcised  in 
details,  we  believe  that  they  are  as  nearly  correct  as  any 
estimates  that  could  be  made  regarding  so  vast  and  intricate 
a  subject.  Anybody  who  takes  the  trouble  to  read  the  fol- 
lowing articles  will  hardly  escape  the  conviction  that  the 
railways  of  the  United  States  have  fallen  very  far  behind 
the  requirements  of  the  country  within  recent  years,  and 
that  unless  a  vast  program  of  railroad  rehabilitation  and 
expansion  is  begun  soon,  the  industry,  the  commerce  and  the 
people  of  the  country  will  suffer  vast  losses  in  consequence. 
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Corporate  Executives'  Views  on  Railway  Problems 

Stabilization  of  Railroad  Credit,  Adjustment  of  Labor  Disputes 
and  Control  of  Traffic  Discussed 


IN  coNNECTiox  with  the  study  of  the  requirements  of  the 
railroads  which  the  Railway  Age  has  conducted,  it  was 
desired  to  present  the  opinions  of  prominent  railroad  offi- 
cers as  to  Uie  problems  the  railroads  would  face  in  enlarging 
their  facilities  to  take  care  of  the  growth  of  the  traffic.  With 
that  purpose  in  view,  inquiries  were  sent  to  the  corporate 
heads  of  four  important  railroad  systems.  Their  replies  are 
given  below: 

Needed  Capital  Cannot  Be  Obtained 

If  Earnings  Are  Limited 

By  E.  P.  Ripley 

Chairman  of  the  Board,  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe 
The  limitation  of  earnings  by  law  to  six  or  seven  per 
cent  without  a  definite  guarantee  of  earnings  in  any  amount 
whatever  will  not  enable  the  strongest  roads  to  finance  them- 
selves, and  even  those  having  enough  cash  in  the  treasury 
will  hesitate  about  putting  more  money  into  the  property  on 
such  terms.  In  the  two  years  of  government  control  much 
depreciation  has  taken  place,  which  must  be  made  good, 
concerning  which  there  will  be  great  uncertainty  and  pos- 
sibly protracted  controversy,  culminating  in  litigation.  It 
is  impossible  to  make  an  intelligent  estimate  of  the  capital 
necessary  to  rehabilitate  the  property  and  to  enlarge  it  to 
meet  the'  demands  of  the  country.  I  think  your  estimate  of 
six  billion  dollars  is  not  too  much.  I  cannot  speak  for  all 
roads,  but  feel  quite  sure  that  the  necessary  amount  would 
be  spent  if  it  could  be  obtained,  and  it  can  be  obtained  only 
under  laws  which  would  permit  the  roads  to  retain  all  they 
earn  for  their  own  purposes. 

Stabilization  of  Credit  and 

Settling  of  Labor  Disputes 

By  J.  Kruttschnitt 

Chairman.    Executive    Committee,    Southern    Pacific 

Before  venturing  an  opinion  as  to  the  policy  of  the  rail- 
road companies  in  case  "needed  legislation"  is  passed,  we 
should  define  "needed  legislation." 

All  the  ills  that  the  railroads  have  been  suffering  for  years 


may  be  ascribed  to  a  common  cause — weakened  credit — due 
to  inadequate  income,  itself  caused  by  inadequate  rates. 
The  railroads  if  restored  to  private  operation  must  look  to 
private  investors  for  the  money  necessary  to  add  to  existing 
and  to  provide  additional  facilities  for  the  public  need. 

To  attract  investment  the  credit  of  the  carriers  must  be 
restored  and  firmly  established  by  a  schedule  of  rates  that 
will  produce  revenue  sufficient  to  pay  (a)  expenses  of  oper- 
ation, including  labor  and  taxes,  (b)  a  fair  return  on  the 
property  used  in  the  public  service,  (c)  an  additional  amount 
sufficient  to  attract  investment  in  their  securities  wherefrom 
they  may  be  enabled  to  provide  the  service  needed  by  the 
public. 

If  any  of  the  things  enumerated  above  are  not  necessary, 
which  can  be  omitted?  "Must  not  the  expenses  of  opera- 
tion and  the  taxes  be  paid?  Must  there  not  be  a  fair  return, 
to  be  fixed  at  a  reasonable  figure  by  a  governmental  agency^ 
on  the  property  used  to  furnish  the  public  with  transporta- 
tion? Is  it  not  essential,  in  the  public  interest,  that  the 
carriers,  comprehensively  considered,  shall  have  the  credit 
necessary  to  enable  them  to  obtain  the  new  capital  needed 
to  furnish  the  facilities  which  the  public  must  have? 

"And  if  all  of  these  things  are  essential,  why  should  Con- 
gress be  reluctant  to  say  so?  And  if  Congress  is  reluctant 
to  say  so,  must  it  not  be  because  there  is  some  doubt  about 
it?  If  there  is  any  doubt,  why  should  anybody  invest  on 
the  uncertainty?  Is  it  not  wise  to  give  stability  to  the  busi- 
ness of  transportation  by  making  a  clear  legislative  declara- 
tion of  the  rule  which  will  be  applied  and  which  investors 
may  rely  on?  If  there  is  any  doubt  about  providing  in  the 
rates  for  any  of  the  purposes  mentioned,  this  is  the  time  to 
say  so  and  to  give  fair  notice  to  investors.  If  there  is  no 
doubt  there  should  certainly  be  no  hesitation  in  so  declar- 
ing." 

If,  in  addition  to  the  financial  legislation  outlined  above, 
a  plan  for  settling  labor  disputes  is  passed  that,  while  giving 
paramount  consideration  to  the  public  service,  will  also  deal 
justly  with  the  interests  of  labor  and  of  capital.  I  believe 
the  railroads  would,  as  soon  as  possible,  proceed  diligently 
to  make  expenditures  that  would  enable  them  to  fully  meet 
public  demands. 

A  study  of  freight  traffic  and  the  corresponding  expendi- 
tures for  additional  facilities  affords  a  basis  for  estimating 
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future  expenditures.  In  1916  the  increases  in  ton  mileage 
from  1900  to  1915,  projected  into  the  future,  indicated  a 
probable  aggregate  ton  mileage  of  the  United  States  carriers 
of  345,000,000  in  1919.  An  estimate  of  the  actual  ton  mile- 
age for  this  year,  based  on  published  data  for  ten  months, 
indicates  a  probable  ton  mileage  of  360,000,000,  or  about 
four  per  cent  more  than  an  estimate  made  in  1916.  For 
the  ten  years  ending  with  1917  about  $660,000,000  has 
been  spent  annually  for  the  construction  of  branches,  exten- 
sions of  existing  lines,  additional  main  tracks;  station, 
yard,  and  terminal  facilities;  buildings  and  structures,  sig- 
nals, roadbed  improvements,  new  equipment,  etc.  If  there 
should  be  no  material  changes  in  present  labor  and  material 
costs,  $660,000,000  equated  for  existing  costs  will  have  to 
be  spent  hereafter.  Index  numbers  of  the  United  States 
Department  of  Labor,  Bradstreet's  and  other  authorities 
show  that  the  purchasing  power  of  a  dollar  at  the  present 
time  is  approximately  one-half  of  what  it  was  in  the  ten 
years  preceding  1917,  so  that  approximately  $1,320,000,000 
will  have  to  be  spent  to  accomplish  hereafter  what  the  smaller 
sum  did  formerly.  Therefore,  we  must  not  forget  that  the 
carriers'  revenues  must  be  increased  $80,000,000  annually 
to  pay  interest  on  these  large  annual  outlays  for  additional 
facilities.  Whether  the  railroads  will  be  able  to  procure  the 
necessary  funds  at  all  and,  if  so,  whether  at  seven  per  cent, 
6  per  cent  or  5  per  cent  or  less,  will  "depend  on  the  action 
•of  Congress. 

More  Intensive  Use  of  Existing 

Facilities   the    Remedy 
By  L.  F.  Loree 

President,  Delaware  &  Hudson 

My  experience  has  been  that  the  first  recommendation  that 
•may  be  expected  regarding  a  property  is  the  suggestion  of 
large  expenditures  for  double-tracking  and  additional  equip- 
ment, and  that  these  were  seldom  justified  and  were  reme- 
dies that  were  not  calculated  to  cure  the  real  disease. 

I  have  no  sympathy  with  the  stupendous  estimates  of  the 
expenditures  necessary  for  the  immediate  needs  of  the  rail- 
roads. Our  general  method  of  approaching  subjects  of  this 
character  is  perhaps  the  basic  fault.  Consider  the  question 
•of  the  annual  crop  yield.  The  government  puts  out  esti- 
mates of  the  acreage  planted,  the  crop  conditions,  the  prob- 
able yield,  the  expected  prices,  and  finally  arrives  at  a  figure 
■of  9  or  12  or  15  billion  dollars,  as  the  case  may  be,  and  the 
average  mind  following  these  successive  steps  comes  to  feel 
that  the  ultimate  result  is  money  in  the  bank.  Now,  the 
fact  is  far  from  that  comfortable  conclusion.  First  must  be 
deducted  the  amount  fed  down  to  the  stock  on  the  farms; 
then  reservation  must  be  made  of  seeds  for  the  next  year's 
planting,  and  with  other  necessarj'  deductions  there  is  the 
carry-over  in  the  hope  of  higher  prices,  the  farmer  engaged 
in  the  most  hazardous  of  our  productive  undertakings  quite 
naturally  extending  his  speculative  experience  into  the  field 
of  values. 

Very  largely  we  build  up  our  mental  impressions  and 
draw  our  conclusions  in  the  railroad  world  along  equally 
fallacious  lines.  If  indulged  in  they  lead  to  a  reckless  in- 
vestment of  capital,  to  an  extravagant  provision  of  facilities 
and  to  assuming  the  entire  responsibility,  when  much  of  it 
properly  belongs  elsewhere,  with  the  ultimate  effect  that  the 
business  is  not  prosperous  and  that  it  incurs  the  hostility 
and  condemnation  of  those  it  serves. 

If  the  railroads  are  to  assume  the  burden  of  moving  on- 
the-day  the  peak  of  the  load;  of  expediting  the  movement 
at  the  expense  of  loading;  of  warehousing  in  their  cars  the 
storage   demands   of   the   trades,   then   no  multiplication   of 


equipment,  tracks  or  men  will  satisfy  the  demands.  On  the 
other  hand,  if,  in  their  own  interest  and  in  that  of  the  public, 
they  insist  on  adequate  reservoiring  of  the  grain,  bituminous 
coal,  ore  and  kindred  traffic  largely  seasonal  in  their  char- 
acter; the  more  adequate  loading  of  cars  by  raising  the  mini- 
mums  and  by  other  devices,  and  such  a  mounting  demurrage 
as  will  confine  the  use  of  the  car  to  its  transportation  service, 
the  present  plant,  when  brought  up  to  a  proper  state  of  re- 
pair, will  be  found  to  be  reasonable,  adequate  and  its  expan- 
sion within  the  reasonable  limits  of  a  credit  derived  from 
rates  designed  to  promote  the  growth  of  industry  and  agri- 
culture. 

Financing  Requirements  in  1920 

a    Serious    Problem 
By  Samuel  Rea 

President,  Pennsylvania  Railroad 

I  hope  you  will  not  waste  your  energies  debating  what  the 
country  needs  for  the  developments  of  the  next  few  years, 
but  rather  concentrate  on  the  question  of  how  we  are  going 
to  meet  the  situation  in  1920.  Normally  about  100,000 
freight  cars  should  be  retired  and  replaced  each  year.  The 
government  made  provision  for  only  half  that  number,  and 
prior  to  federal  control  the  railroads  themselves  were  unable 
to  provide  in  advance  for  the  growth  of  business. 

In  1920  the  railroads  must  settle  with  the  government  for 
addition  and  betterment  expenditures  during  federal  con- 
trol. They  must  also  provide  for  proper  addition  and  bet- 
terment expenditures  during  1920  itself  and  also  for  matur- 
ing obligations.  This  they  cannot  do  under  present  world- 
wide conditions  except  with  the  help  of  the  government,  and 
suitable  provision  should  be  made  by  the  government  to 
meet  this  situation  by  advancing  the  necessary  funds,  which 
will  be  represented  by  obligations  of  the  railroads  and  repaid 
within  ten  years  with  suitable  interest.  Instead  of  doing 
this,  orders  have  already  been  issued  which  will  restrict 
new  work  at  least  until  March  1,  which  must  affect  the  rest 
of  the  year  seriously. 

Unless  the  public  takes  a  more  active  interest  in  the  new 
legislation  proper  funding  provisions  may  not  be  made  to 
cover  the  entire  program.  This  means  a  restriction  of  trans- 
portation facilities  and  equipment  and  consequently  of  busi- 
ness next  fall. 
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With   the   Russian   Railway   Service    Corps       A   Set   of   Car 

Coupling  Hooks  of  Different  Types  Used  for 

Instruction    Purposes 
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The  Need  of  Extensive  Development  of  the  Railways 

How  Much  New  Mileage  Is  Likely  to  Be  Built  in  the  Next  Ten 
Years? — How  Will  It  Be  Financed? 

By  F.  J.  Lisman, 
F.  J.  Lisman  &  Co.,  New  York 


PEOPLE  IN  MANY  SECTIONS  of  the  United  States  without 
adequate  transportation  facilities  are  anxiously  await- 
ing the  outcome  of  the  railroad  legislation,  because 
they  are  naturally  desirous  of  seeing  their  part  of  the  country 
and  their  resources  fully  developed.  Probably  these  people 
do  not  realize  the  fact  that  rail- 
road construction  hereafter  will 
not  be  carried  on  on  tlie  same 
lines  as  heretofore.  Formerly  the 
promoters  of  new  lines  not  only 
had  the  prospect  of  a  fair  rate  of 
interest  on  their  investment,  but 
also  the  expectation  of  a  substan- 
tial profit  in  the  shape  of  addi- 
tional earning  capacity  which 
could  be  capitalized  through 
bonus  stock,  or  paid  out,  over 
and  above  a  fair  return,  to  the 
parties  furnishing  the  money.  In 
the  past  at  best  it  generally  took 
longer  to  realize  these  expecta- 
tions than  was  originally  antici- 
pated and  in  most  cases  during 
the  waiting  period  the  companies 
were  unable  to  earn  interest  on 
the  money  invested.  The  original 
investors  who  had  furnished  the 
capital  frequently  became  dis- 
couraged and  sold  out  at  a  very 
heavy  loss.      At   any  rate,  there 

was  always  the  hope  of  profit,  the  proverbial  gold  pot  at  the 
end  of  the  rainbow. 

This  period  is  done  with,  because  under  the  present  the- 
ory of  capitalization  of  public  utilities,  these  companies  are 
at' best  entitled  only  to  a  fair  return  on  the  money  if  they 
should  be  successful,  and  have  to  take  the  chances  of  a  loss 
at  the  same  time.  Of  course,  capital  will  not  do  this.  Peo- 
ple with  money  have  many  opportunities  of  investing  it  with- 
out risk,  and  if  they  take  the  risk  they  look  for  compensa- 
tory profit. 


FJ.  LISMAN,  a  New  York 
banker,  has  had  a  broad  ex- 
*  perience  in  financing  short 
line  independent  railroads  in  the 
United  States.  His  personal  de- 
tailed knowledge  of  the  topog- 
raphy and  resources  of  the  coun- 
try is  remarkable. 

With  an  international  clientele 
before  the  war,  F.  J.  Lisman  & 
Company  were  in  a  position  to  ad- 
vance $3,000  or  $4,000  per  mile  on 
first  mortgage  bonds  of  proposed 
short  lines,  supervise  the  con- 
struction and  distribute  the  bonds 
among  their  customers,  taking  the 
stock  for  their  own  services. 


The  con.struction  of  new  railway  lines  might  be  subdi- 
vided into  three  different  classes: 

1.  The  construction  of  through  lines  or  new  links  in 
existing  systems  which  will  form  new  through  lines,  either 
between  dift'erent  divisions  of  a  system  or  in  connection  with 
other  lines. 

2.  Lines  to  be  built  in  connec- 
tion with  the  development  of  min- 
eral resources. 

3.  Purely  agricultural  lines 
which  will  bring  lands  capable  of 
production  nearer  the  world's 
markets. 

Assuming  that  Congress  passes 
legislation  which  will  rehabilitate 
the  credit  of  the  railroad  com- 
panies, the  construction  of  rail- 
roads, which  would  mean  new 
through  lines  or  connecting  links, 
will  have  to  be  done  by  existing 
railroad  systems  having  estab- 
lished credits.  New  lines  will  be 
absolutely  unable  to  obtain  cap- 
ital on  the  modern  theory  that  the 
promoters  are  entitled  only  to  a 
fair  rate  of  interest. 

During  the  last  five  years 
about  the  only  new  links  of 
this  kind  which  have  been  built 
are:  The  40-mile  extension 
of  the  Gulf,  Mobile  &  Northern  to  Jackson,  Tenn..  making 
this  road  a  through  line  between  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and 
the  central  states;  certain  branches  of  the  Chicago,  Milwau- 
kee &  St.  Paul  System  connecting  the  road  with  Great  Falls, 
Mont.,  and  Spokane  Falls,  Wash.;  the  new  low-grade  divi- 
sion of  the  Seaboard  Air  Line  from  Charleston,  S.  C.  to 
Savannah,  Ga. ;  and  the  recently  completed  joint  line  of  the 
Southern  Pacific-Spreckles  interests  between  Yuma,  .A.riz., 
and  San  Diego,  Cal.,  making  a  new  through  route  to  the 
onlv  good  harbor  of  southern  California. 
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At  the  present  time  there  are  no  other  links  of  this  kind 
in  course  of  construction,  but  there  are  a  number  of  sections 
of  the  country  in  the  south  and  west  where  links  of  through 
lines  will  probably  Ije  constructed  hereafter.  For  instance, 
there  is  the  proliability  of  another  through  route  between 
Washington,  D.  C,  and  New  Orleans,  La.,  by  building  a 
connection  between  the  Seaboard  Air  Line  at  Birmingham, 
Ala.,  and  the  Illinois  Central  at  Jackson,  Miss.  There  is  al- 
ways the  possibility  with  the  growth  of  the  Pacific  coast,  of 
the  Hill  lines  entering  California  by  way  of  the  Pitt  river  val- 
ley. Any  large  development  of  undiscovered  resources  in 
the  eastern  part  of  the  state  of  Oregon  might  hereafter  mean 
the  construction  of  additional  railroad  mileage  which  would 
serve  this  territory,  besides  forming  new  through  connec- 
tions. There  is  the  contemplated  short  route  between  Den- 
ver, Colo.,  and  Salt  Lake,  which  would  mean  an  extension 
of  the  Denver  &  Salt  Lake  through  the  Uinta  Basin  to  some 
point  near  Provo,  Utah. 

Many  of  the  Rocky  mountain  states  need  railroad  facili- 
ties, the  development  of  which,  however,  will  naturally  de- 
pend on  the  opening  up  of  mineral  resources  or  on  irriga- 
tion developments.  It  is  a  safe  assumption,  however,  that 
none  of  these  through  lines  will  be  built  for  a  number  of 
years. 

Railroads  to  Tap  Mineral  Resources. 

Minerals  are  generally  hauled  for  long  distances  and  as  a 
rule  must  be  carried  at  a  very  low  rate  to  competitive  mar- 
kets. This  means  the  construction  of  heavy  lines  with  low 
grades.  The  largest  amount  of  mineral  tonnage  is  coal. 
The  coal  mines  of  the  United  States  are  now  capable,  if 
labor  and  cars  were  available  at  all  times,  of  producing  a 
coal  tonnage  from  20  to  30  per  cent  in  excess  of  the  coun- 
try's requirements.  The  railroads  would  probably  be  better 
off  if  no  new  coal  mines  whatsoever  were  developed,  because 
if  a  new  mine  is  opened,  say  on  a  branch  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania or  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio,  it  would  probably  mean 
that  the  railroad  company  would  operate  an  additional  spur, 
do  additional  switching  service  and  haul  no  more  coal  than 
it  does  at  present.  In  other  words,  the  new  mine  would 
merely  take  away  some  of  the  business  which  existing  lines 
are  capable  of  handling.  Each  one  of  the  coal  carrying 
railroads  has  a  certain  undeveloped  territory  naturally  trib- 
utary to  its  lines  and  is  bound  to  protect  its  territory  by 
building  branches  for  feai  that  some  competitor  might  other- 
wise do  so. 

All  the  large  coal  carrying  railroads  have  repeatedly  been 
up  against  the  following  very  unsatisfactory  proposition, 
which  has  been  a  great  source  of  trouble  and  friction :  Some 
man,  say  Mr.  Jones,  will  buy  some  coal  lands,  located  20 
miles  away  from  the  railroad,  at  a  very  low  price.  Mr.  Jones 
will  open  up  the  mine  and  build  the  Jonesboro  Railroad,  a 
20-mile  road  running  from  the  mine  to  a  junction  point  with 
the  trunk  line.  He  will  have  to  pay  the  full  local  rate  from 
the  junction  point  to  tidewater.  The  Jonesboro  Railroad 
will  charge  the  Jones  Mining  Company  and  any  other  ship- 
per 20  cents  additional  for  its  services.  At  first  Mr.  Jones 
and  his  neighbors  will  be  content  with  this  situation,  but 
before  very  long  he,  or  more  likely  his  neighbors,  will  com- 
mence to  complain  to  the  state  or  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission about  the  unjustice  with  which  they  are  being  treat- 
ed. They  will  claim  it  is  impossible  for  them  to  market 
their  coal  on  account  of  this  additional  freight  rate;  that 
they  are  being  throttled  by  discrimination  on  the  part  of  the 
main  line  against  them,  etc.  In  many  cases  the  railroad 
commissioners  would  listen  to  these  complaints  and  the  trunk 
line  will  then  be  compelled  to  give  up  20  cents  of  its  through 
rate  to  Mr.  Jones's  railroad  for  originating  the  business  and 
a  substantial  present  in  the  way  of  unearned  increment  would 
thereby  be  made  to  Mr.  Jones  and  his  fellow  land  owners. 

Similar   conditions  were   created   in   connection   with   the 


building  of  branch  lines  to  develop  lumber  districts.  A 
conspicuous  example  of  this  is  the  construction  of  the  North- 
western Pacific  Railroad  into  the  heavily  timbered  country 
of  northwestern  California.  This  Northwestern  Pacific  Rail- 
road was  constructed  at  a  tremendously  heavy  cost  through 
a  very  difficult  country  in  order  to  develop  the  resources  of 
that  section,  based  on  an  under.standing  with  the  land  owners 
that  they  would  have  to  pay  a  higher  rate  for  bringing  their 
timber  to  market  than  owners  of  lands  in  fully  developed 
sections  of  the  state.  Promptly  after  the  Northwestern  Pa- 
cific was  completed  the  lumbermen  made  bitter  complaints 
to  the  California  Commission  and  to  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  about  the  extortionately  high  rates  which 
made  it  impossible  for  them  to  compete  with  other  districts 
and  promptly  "got  relief."  This  really  meant  that  the  in- 
vestment made  in  the  Northwestern  Pacific  by  the  Santa  Fe 
and  Southern  Pacific  was  largely  reduced  in  value  and  that 
a  present  of  the  unearned  increment  was  made  to  these  lum- 
bermen practically  at  the  expense  of  the  railroad. 

The  question  of  building  branches  for  the  purpose  of 
developing  mineral  resources  will  probably  be  left,  the  same 
as  heretofore,  to  the  competitive  spirit  of  existing  companies. 
If  we  should  have  government  ownership,  the  question  will 
probably  be  left  to  the  district  or  section  which  has  the  big- 
gest political  pull.  Of  course  if  mines,  or  other  tonnage, 
should  be  discovered  in  some  section  entirely  without  rail- 
road facilities;  say,  for  instance,  a  high  quality  of  coal 
should  be  discovered  in  the  Powder  river  district  of  southern 
Montana  and  northern  Wyoming,  then  undoubtedly  branch 
lines  would  be  built  by  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul 
and  Hill  Lines  in  order  to  secure  a  share  of  this  business. 

Construction  of  Branch  Lines  in  Agricultural  Sections 

Generally  speaking,  an  agricultural  section  is  slow  to  re- 
spond to  the  construction  of  new  railroad  facilities.  Settlers 
do  not  rapidly  change  their  method  of  cultivation  and  new 
colonies  are  also  slow  in  developing.  The  construction  of  a 
new  railroad  line  into  a  good  agricultural  country  promptly 
doubles  the  value  of  the  land,  and  in  the  course  of  20  years 
such  lands  increase  from  four  to  eight-fold  over  previous 
prices.  Heretofore  constructors  of  railroad  lines  have  not 
participated  in  the  huge  values  which  they  have  created  by 
their  efforts.     This  has  been  so  largely  for  two  reasons: 

(a)  Because  lands  were  not  marketable  or  available  as 
collateral  in  financial  centers. 

(b)  Because  the  people  who.  furnish  money  for  railroads 
did  not  fully  realize  the  huge  values  they  have  created. 

Hereafter  the  railroad  contractor  will  have  to  look  for 
his  profit  to  the  enhancement  of  lands  and  other  resources 
rather  than  to  the  profits  of  the  railroad,  and  no  construction 
will  be  undertaken  unless  some  such  profits  can  be  assured; 
that  is  to  say,  that  we  may  covert  to  land  grants  without 
tieing  up  large  sums  of  money.  Promising  agricultural  com- 
munities needing  transportation  facilities  where  owing  to  the 
scattered  ownership,  land  grants  are  impossible  will  here- 
after have  to  finance  these  roads  themselves  or  do  with- 
out railroads  and  will  have  to  build  first  class  automo- 
bile roads  over  which  five-ton  trucks  may  economically 
travel  for  distances  of  from  20  to  75  miles,  carrying 
commodities  for,  say,  five  cents  per  ton  mile.  These  rates 
will  be  somewhat  higher  than  those  prevailing  on  existing 
railroad  branch  lines,  and  the  taxes  in  connection  with  the 
construction  of  motor  roads  will  be  a  burden  which  should 
be  spread,  in  accordance  with  the  benefits  derived,  over  all 
the  land  and  property  of  the  community  which  is  to  be  de- 
veloped, less  such  proportion  as  will  be  borne  by  the  state 
and  federal  government. 

During  the  period  from  1896  to  1914  the  average  annual 
railroad  construction  in  the  United  States  fluctuated  from 
3,500  to  6,000  miles,  being  an  average  of  4,500  miles  per 
annum.     Probably  60  per  cent   of  this  mileage  might  be 
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•classed  as  tiirouuli  line--  wiili  im  uUntal  kKal  development, 
while  tlie  remainder  was  prohalil} ,  to  tlie  extent  of  15  per 
cent,  mineral  development,  siuli  as  tlie  Virginian  Railway, 
the  various  coal  branches  of  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio,  Nor- 
folk &:  Western,  etc..  and  tlic  lialance  for  the  purpose  of  local 
agricultural  develoi>ment . 

Tlie  trunk  lines  will  for  many  years  be  i)ressed  to  in- 
crease their  yard  and  station  facilities  at  important  points, 
layini:  additional  double  track,  rcducinR  grades,  acquiring 
equi|)ment,  etc.  They  are  not  likely  to  build  agricultural 
branches  unless  operating  expenses  and  interest  on  tlie  new 
line  is  assured  from  the  very  beginning. 

For  purjioscs  of  comparison  we  ma)'  assume  that  the  state 
of  Iowa,  as  a  fully  developed  state,  needs  no  further  rail- 
road facilities,  as  there  is  probably  no  ])oint  in  that  state 
more  than  1 5  miles  distant  from  a  railroad  station.  One 
•of  the  least  developed  strictly  agricultural  states  is  Missis- 
sippi.    The  following  comparison  is  therefore  of  interest: 

Iowa  Mississippi 

Populaiion     2,224,771  1,797,114 

Area    (s.|.    iiii.  i 56,147  46,750 

RailroaJ    mileage    (19161 9,946  4.438 

Miles    per    10,000    inhabitants 44.79  22.82 

Miles  per   100  sq.  mi 17.89  9.57 

It  would  appear  that  the  state  of  Mississippi,  in  order  to 
be  on  an  equalit\-  with  Iowa,  would  approximately  have  to 
double  its  pre.sent  mileage.  Certain  sections  of  Alabama, 
Tennessee  and  even  Kentucky  are  served  on  about  the  same 
basis  as  the  state  of  Mississippi. 

The  need  of  railroad  mileage  west  of  the  one  hundredth 
meridian  depends  on  the  development  of  agriculture,  which 
in  turn  depends  on  irrigation.  People  who  know  the  coun- 
try state  that  probably  not  to  exceed  5  per  cent  of  the  huge 
area  between  the  one  hundredth  meridian  and  the  western 
range  of  the  Rocky  mountains  can  be  irrigated  economically. 
Of  course  this  5  per  cent  in  most  cases  would  be  capable  of 
intensive  cultivation  as  soon  as  colonists  can  be  found  who 
know  how  to  work  irrigated  lands.  This  is  a  problem  for 
the  future  to  solve. 

How  Much  Mileage  Will  be  Built  Annually? 

The  big  question  now  arises,  how  much  mileage  is  likely 
to  be  built  annually  hereafter  and  how  will  an  undeveloped 
section  get  needed  transportation  facilities? 

Unless  Congress  creates  a  broad  basis  of  credit  for  the 
railroads,  we  will  drift  to  government  ownership.  It  is  to 
be  hoped  that  government  ownership  will  not  mean  log  roll- 
ing and  the  pork  barrel  on  the  order  of  the  River  and  Harbor 
bills.  Unless  bills  are  passed  which  will  fully  restore  rail- 
road credit,  new  construction  will  remain  at  a  minimum. 
Even  if  such  bills  do  pass,  it  can  be  taken  for  absolutely 
certain  that  the  principle  will  be  established  of  nothing  over 
and  above  a  fair  rate  of  interest.  In  view  of  this  there  will 
be  no  new  railroad  companies  incorporated  and  we  are  not 
likely  to  see  much  additional  mileage  built  hereafter  except 
Avith  some  kind  of  government  aid. 

Probably  new  construction  during  the  next  five  years  will 
not  exceed  2,000  miles  in  any  year  and  quite  likely  it  will 
be  ver}-  much  less  than  that.  New  through  lines  will  only 
be  built  after  several  years.  Lines  for  mineral  development, 
such  as  Ijranches  to  coal  mines,  will  be  built  only  under 
pressure  through  fear  of  competition;  let  us  say,  for  example, 
the  fear  that  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  may  develop  certain 
sections  naturally  tributary  to  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad, 
or  by  parties  who  own  coal  lands  and  who  are  willing  to  bear 
the  cost  of  building  and  operating  a  branch  line  in  order  to 
increase  the  value  of  their  coal  lands  and  to  market  their 
output.  Automobile  roads  must  take  the  place  of  most 
branch  lines  and  the  sparsely  settled  states  will  have  to 
enact  legislation  to  aid  in  railroad  construction,  which  will 
be  more  or  less  along  the  lines  of  drainage  and  irrigation 
development. 


How  They  May  Be  Financed 

Transportation,  whether  by  railway  or  highway,  is  an 
improvement  which  creates  additional  values  for  each  dis- 
trict, the  same  as  drainage  and  irrigation.  Methods  for 
wfjrking  out  the  details  of  di.striljuting  the  burden  propor- 
tionate to  the  benefits  of  irrigation  or  drainage  districts 
have  reached  a  fair  degree  of  satisfaction.  No  doubt  much 
progress  will  be  made  from  time  to  time. 

In  the  case  of  a  drainage  district,  land^  benefiting  thereljy 
each  pay  a  proportion  of  die  cost  of  drainage.  Under  the 
laws  of  many  states,  owners  of  swamp  or  wet  lands,  by  com- 
plying with  certain  statutory  requirements,  are  authorized  to 
form  a  local  drainage  district.  The  local  courts  after  a 
proper  election  appoint  a  commissioner  to  assess  the  cost  of 
the  drainage  in  proportion  to  the  value  of  the  lands  bene- 
fited thereby.  Irrigation  matters  are  handled  in  a  similar 
way,  under  the  well-known  Cary  and  othci  acts. 

There  is  no  reason  why  a  district  which  needs  transpor- 
tation should  not  be  authorized  to  form  a  transportation 
district  in  a  similar  way.  Let  us  say  a  district  containing 
200,000  acres  wants  railroad  facilities;  that  is,  a  20-mile 
railroad  costing  say  $500,000.  The  court  could  nominate 
a  commission  which  would  lay  out  this  district  and  asse.'vs 
the  lands  for  the  cost  of  this  railroad  in  proportion  to  the 
benefits  received.  Let  us  assume  that  the  Walnut  Creek 
district  be  authorized  to  issue  $500,000,  Walnut  Creek 
Transportation  District  5  per  cent  40-year  bonds,  the  inter- 
est on  which  would  be  $25,000  per  annum,  and  the 
sinking  fund,  commencing  in  the  seventh  year  would 
be  $15,000  additional  per  annum.  This  would  mean 
that  these  200,000  acres  would  have  to  produce  $40,000 
annually  from  additional  taxes.  This  assessment  should  be 
levied  by  the  commission  in  accordance  with  the  benefits  re- 
ceived !jy  the  land,  say  $1  for  the  best  land  adjacent  to  the 
proposed  railroad,  this  amount  gradually  diminishing  in 
accordance  with  the  value  of  the  land  and  the  distance  from 
the  stations.  Pres.umably  arrangements  could  be  made  with 
some  existing  connecting  railroad  to  operate  the  Walnut 
Creek  line  and  to  guarantee  the  district  against  any  deficit 
in  operating  expenses  with  a  further  agreement  to  pay  part, 
or  ail,  the  interest  on  the  bonds  and  sinking  fund  in  accord- 
ance with  the  amount  of  tonnage  originating  along  the  line. 
Such  bonds  would  be  a  quasi  municipal  security,  tax  exempt 
and  readily  marketable.  The  bonds  would  be  a  first  lien 
on  the  lands  the  same  as  irrigation  and  drainage  bonds,  and 
the  moneys  necessary  to  pay  their  interest  and  sinking  fund 
would  be  collected  by  the  tax  collector.  The  cost  of  build- 
ing the  railroad  would  then  fall  exactly  where  it  belongs, 
that  is,  on  the  people  who  are  benefited  thereby. 

The  drainage  laws  provide  for  extraordinary  assessments 
on  land  owners  in  case  of  a  break  in  a  levee  and  for  other 
similar  contingencies,  which  might  be  likened  to  a  washout 
or  the  deficit  in  operating  a  railroad. 

The  taxation  of  these  transportation  railroad  aid  districts 
might  be  handled  in  a  different  way.  For  instance,  in  a 
live  stock  region  it  would  be  perfectly  fair  to  tax  every  head 
of  cattle  or  sheep  passing  out  of  the  district  at  a  given 
amount.  In  a  mineral  region  a  tax  might  be  imposed  on 
every  ton  of  coal  or  any  other  mineral  resources  passing 
over  the  line. 

Construction  may  be  let  by  public  tenders  and  the  bonds 
must  also  be  sold  by  public  tenders  after  due  advertising  as 
prescribed  by  law. 

If  the  prospective  benefit  to  the  land  owners  is  not  suffi- 
cient to  induce  the  building  of  the  railroad,  then  the  road 
has  no  reason  for  existence  and  should  not  be  built. 

Of  course  no  laws  can  thoroughly  provide  against  in- 
competence of  the  authorities  or  against  loose  supervision 
of  contractors.  Probably  the  construction  of  these  district 
aided  railroads  will  cost  more  than  those  built  by  or  under 
the  eyes  of  o\\-ners.     And  the  truth  of  the  old  adage  "Public 
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waste  is  greater  than  private  profit"  is  likely  to  again  be 
proven. 

In  many  cases  completed  districts  it  would  be  possible 
even  before  construction  of  the  proposed  line  is  begun,  to 
obtain  a  contract  with  a  connecting  railroad  not  only  to  pay 
the  operating  expenses,  but  a  part  or  possibly  even  the 
whole  of  the  interest  and  sinking  fund  charges. 

The  leasing  railway  company  would  thus  get  cheap  money 
through  the  sale  of  "tax  exempt"  securities,  and  would  in 
any  event  avoid  payment  of  taxes,  which  it  should  not  be 
called  upon  to  pay  anyway  be 'ore  it  is  fully  self-supporting. 
A  railway  has  always  created  large  taxable  values  even  if 
it  failed  to  earn  its  own  operating  expenses.  There  are 
many  cases  on  record  where  the  taxes  paid  by  new  railway 
lines  to  communities  which  it  has  served  to  create  not  only 
took  all  of  its  net  earnings  but  sometimes  upwards  of  20 
per  cent  of  its  gross  earnings. 

The  quasi  municipal  transportation  district  will  be  the 
outcome  of  the  new  principle  that  capital  is  entitled  only 
to  fair  interest  on  the  money  and  to  no  profit.  Under  such 
conditions  the  men  who  reap  the  benefit  must  take  the  risk. 


The  Daylight  Saving  Agitation. 

ALL  New  England  is  being  agitated  to  favor  the  re- 
newal of  "daylight  saving"  next  March,  in  spite  of 
the  adverse  action  of  Congress;  and  unless  a  sober 
second  thought  is  aroused  to  call  a  halt,  there  will  probably 
be  radical  action  by  one  or  more  legislatures.  The  three 
northern  states,  largely  agricultural,  are  not  enthusiastic  and 
may  not  act;  for  there,  as  ever}'where,  the  farmers  are  op- 
posed to  a  change;  but  the  Boston  Chamber  of  Commerce 
is  taking  the  lead  and  the  urban  interests  are  likely  to  have 
strong  influence  with  the  legislatures  of  Massachusetts,  Con- 
necticut, and  Rhode  Island.  The  people  of  New  England 
sometimes  repine  at  the  way  in  which  the  rest  of  the  country, 
the  boundless  west,  looks  upon  their  section  as  a  remote  cor- 
ner; but  in  this  matter  they  seem  to  be  taking  voluntary 
action  to  separate  themselves,  actually ;  for  to  set  their  clocks 
ahead  when  other  states  do  not,  is  to  introduce  a  confusion 
that  would  be  absolutely  indescribable.  It  may  not  kill 
anybody;  neither  will  it  draw  any  visible  geographic  line, 
or  cause  losses  which  can  be  measured  in  millions  of  money 
or  tons  of  coal;  but  the  confusion  at  railroad  stations  and 
at  other  places,  would  be  felt  by  everybody,  everywhere. 
•The  city  authorities  of  New  York  City  and  of  Philadelphia 
have  already  voted  in  favor  of  changing  clocks  in  the  Spring; 
and  New  England  is  perhaps  counting  on  the  magnitude  of 
numbers  as  an  argument;  the  six  states  and  those  two  big 
cities  contain  some  fifteen  millions  of  people;  but  the  people 
have  not  voted,  the  city  fathers  have  not  done  much  con- 
sulting, and  the  scheme  remains  provincial. 

Judging  by  what  little  argument  has  appeared  in  print 
the  proponents  of  "summer  time  "  have  not  given  very  seri- 
ous thought  to  the  actual  difficulties  of  the  situation;  they 
expect  that  their  scheme  will  be  able,  simply  by  its  boldness 
and  its  rapidity  of  movement,  to  compel  the  unwilling  to 
follow.  That  argument  was  used  to  some  extent  in  the  Con- 
gressional agitation,  when  the  war-time  act  was  passed; 
but  the  situation  at  the  present  time  is  dift"erent.  Fanners 
then  were  acquiescent,  but  they  want  their  rights  and  they 
feel  free,  now,  to  fight  for  them.  The  war-time  act  also 
won  over  some  of  the  objectors  by  citing  the  successful  ex- 
ample of  Great  Britain;  but  Britain  never  tried  to  change 
clocks  by  districts;  it  was  the  whole  country  or  none. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  our  railroads  will  accommodate 
their  passenger  trains  to  the  wishes  of  the  people;  they  did 
it  prior  to  November,  1883,  when  every  state  had  its  own 
standard  of  time  and  traveling  salesmen  had  to  have  two 
(or  more)  minute-hands  on  their  watches  in  order  to  facili- 


tate reading  the  timetables  of  different  roads.  But  the 
trouble  with  the  present  situation  is  that  the  problem  is  sd 
confusing  that  by  the  time  the  different  experiments  had 
been  completed  the  summer  would  be  half  over — probably 
wholly  over. 

The  Congressional  act  prescribing  standard  time  still 
stands,  except  as  to  the  summer  change.  That  is  to  say,  the 
railroads,  being  interstate  carriers,  and  .subject  to  federal 
law,  cannot  lawfully  set  their  clocks  forward,  either  on 
March  28  or  at  any  other  time.  The  section  of  the  law  pro- 
viding for  this  change  was  repealed.  The  rest  of  the  act, 
including  the  clauses  regulating  the  sittings  of  courts  and. 
other  activities  controlled  by  federal  law,  is  still  in  effect. 
If  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  wishes  to  accommodate  Jer- 
seyites  who  desire  to  go  into  New  York  City  an  hour  earlier 
on  Monday  morning,  March  29,  it  will  have  to  get  out  a  new 
timetable.  It  will  have  to  run  its  8  o'clock  train  at  7,  the 
7:30  at  6:30  and  so  on;  and  the  passenger  will  have  to  have 
one  watch  for  his  house  and  office  activities  and  another 
by  which  to  catch  trains.  Philadelphia  may  want  the  same 
changes  as  New  York;  but  Trenton,  half  way  between,  may, 
or  may  not;  and  Baltimore,  more  considerate  to  the  farmers^ 
may  propose  something  else.  If  Massachusetts  (or  Boston 
alone)  should  change  clocks,  and  Maine  should  not,  the 
trains  between  Portland  and  Boston  would  accommodate 
some  of  the  people  and  discommode  others.  The  theorist 
or  the  thoughtless  would  settle  this  point  by  calling  for  ad- 
ditional trains,  one  set  to  accommodate  Portland  and  another 
set  to  accommodate  Boston ;  but  that  would  involve  an  addi- 
tional cost  which  the  public  would  have  to  pay  for.  This 
payment  might  be  camouflaged;  but  the  actual  scarcit\-  of 
coaches,  of  locomotives,  and  of  coal  which  might  ensue, 
could  not  be  concealed  Every  passenger  would  suffer 
from  it. 

In  short,  the  well-meaning  people  who  wish  to  aid  city 
people  to  get  up  an  hour  earlier  in  the  morning  without 
knowing  it,  ought  to  direct  their  efforts  toward  Congress. 
If  it  is  permanently  better  to  live  all  summer  by  dishonest 
clocks  than  to  get  out  of  bed  in  the  morning  when  we  ought 
to  (and  want  to)  simply  by  the  act  of  the  will  (aided  by 
a  two-dollar  alarm  clock)  there  must  be  some  way  of  com- 
posing the  differences  between  city  and  country.  The  farm- 
ers and  their  cows  need  not  be  overborne;  neither  need  the 
city  man  abandon  his  selfishness  or  his  laziness.  Congress- 
can  find  a  way,  if  it  sets  out  to  settle  the  problem  rationally. 
But  any  action  by  state  legislatures  is  little  better  than  a  vote 
to  go  back  to  the  clumsy  arrangements  of  1883.  Such  laws 
would  make  William  F.  Allen  (the  father  of  standard  time) 
turn  in  his  grave.  Railroad  officers  should  arouse  their 
Congressmen  on  this  question  without  delay.  The  railroads 
could  change  a  thousand  timetables  at  a  cost  of  a  few  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars  and  could  submit  to  all  sorts  of  dis- 
turbances; but  the  people  would  be  disturbing  themselves 
more  than  they  would  the  railroads;  and  it  is  for  every  rail- 
road officer  to  show  his  neighbors,  without  delay,  what  the 
present  agitation  is  leading  to. 


Sixty  railroad  scholarships  will  hereafter  be  offered  each 
year  by  the  Southern  Pacific  Company,  in  its  agency  school 
at  San  Francisco,  for  young  men  between  the  ages  of  18 
and  23.  Appointments  will  be  made  by  division  superin- 
tendents and  heads  of  departments,  who  will  also  be  charged 
with  the  responsibility  of  finding  places  for  the  appointees 
upon  graduation.  The  scholarships  are  designed  to  prepare 
young  men  for  positions  in  the  freight  and  passenger  depart- 
ments and  the  general  offices  of  the  company.  The  awards 
will  also  include  the  payment  of  a  nominal  sum  while  the 
appointee  is  being  instructed.  E.  L.  King,  superintendent  of 
telegraph,  San  Francisco,  Gal.,  has  been  placed  in  general 
charge  of  the  plan. 


Railways  Far  Behind  in  Construction  of  New  Lines 

Comparisons  with  Previous  Years  and  Survey  of  Undeveloped 
Areas  Indicate  Shortage  of  6,000  Miles 


0\i.R  o.OUO  miles  of  new  railway  lines  should  be  built 
during  the  next  three  years  if  the  roads  are  to  meet  the 
demands  of  the  country  for  extensive  development  at  the 
end  of  that  period.  This  will  require  the  expenditure  of 
more  than  $500,000,000,  and  is  entirely  aside  from  even 
larger  expenditures  which  will  be  required  to  equip  the 
existing  lines  to  the  point  where  they  will  be  able  to  handle 
the  traffic  confronting  them  ex- 
peditiously   and    with    economy.         

Furthermore,  these  figures  do  not 
contemplate  any  rapid  expansion, 
such  as  characterized  the  period 
from  1900  to  1907,  when  over 
40,000  miles  of  lines  were  built, 
an   increase  of  over   5,000  miles 


per  year. 

In  the  ten-year  period  from 
June  30,  1905,' to  June  30,  1915, 
the  reports  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  show  an  in- 
crease in  the  miles  of  line  owned 
by  the  roads  of  the  United  States 
of  35,688,  while  the  records  of 
new  lines  built  for  the  years  1906 
to  1915,  inclusive,  compiled  by 
the  Railway  Age,  show  that  33,- 
518  miles  of  lines  were  con- 
structed. These  figures  show  an 
average  mileage  of  new  lines  built 
each  year  of  approximately  3,500. 
Contrast  this  with  the  record  since 
1915.    In  the  four  years  just  ended 

only  about  3,500  miles  have  been  constructed,  equivalent 
to  one  year's  average  in  the  period  immediately  preceding 
and  an  annual  average  of  less  than  900  miles.  The  fact 
that  this  decline  beqan  in  1914  and  thut  the  mileage  built 
in  that  year  was  1,500  miles  less  than  in  1913  and  that  the 
decline  has  been  constant  since  that  time  emphasizes  the 
result  of  disturbed  conditions  during  and  since  the  war,  but, 
while  the  sharpness  of  the  drop  was  due  to  these  causes,  the 


NEW  THROUGH  LINES, 
lines  to  develop  agricultural 
resources,  and  lines  to  tap 
mineral  deposits,  are  all  possibili- 
ties of  the  future,  but  can  no 
longer  be  undertaken  as  specula- 
tive enterprises. 


The  country  which  is  benefited 
must,  therefore,  pay  an  assess- 
ment which  will  assure  a  fair  re- 
turn on  the  new  capital  invested. 
Such  an  assessment  would  be 
analogous  to  drainage  district 
taxes. 

New  construction  will  be  about 
two  thousand  miles  a  year. 


falling  off  in  railroad  building  without  the  war.  These 
underlying  conditions  have  not  yet  changed  materially,  al- 
though the  legislation  now  immediately  in  prospect  has  many 
possibilities.  Furthermore,  the  country  lias  had  a  recent 
lesson  in  the  eft'ects  of  a  restrictive  policy  towards  the  rail- 
roads which  should  be  considered  when  we  are  facing  an 
era  of  widespread  development. 

It  is  probable  that  conditions 
will  not  change  in  the  near  future 
so  as  to  require  as  large  a  pro- 
gram as  was  followed  in  the  dec- 
ade closing  in  1915.  The  need 
for  long  extensions  in  the  future, 
apparently,  will  be  comparatively 
very  much  less  than  in  the  past. 
Still  there  are  many  large  areas 
in  the  countr}'  now  untouched  by 
railroads  and  there  is  need  for 
shorter  branches  to  tap  these  un- 
developed territories.  Owing  to 
the  fact  that  construction  of  this 
character  ceased  almost  entirely 
during  the  war  period  the  roads 
are  behind  a  normal  schedule  of 
extension  building,  and  if  the 
mileage  of  railroads  is  to  be  re- 
stored to  a  normal  relationship 
with  the  commercial  and  indus- 
trial needs  of  the  countn.*  by  the 
year  1923,  it  seems  conservative 
to  believe  that  the  accomplishing 
of  this  end  will  require  the  con- 
struction of  at  least  6,000  miles  of  additional  lines  during  the 
next  three  years. 

F.  J.  Lisman's  article,  which  appears  on  the  preceding; 
pases  of  this  issue,  discu.sses  the  practical  possibilities  of 
building  railroads  to  develop  new  territory  under  present 
conditions.  The  Railway  A^e  has  long  given  careful  study  to 
this  question  and  has  supplemented  its  information,  throush 
corresprndence  with  men  more  or  less  closely  in  touch  with 


underlying    conditions    undoubtedly    would    have    caused    a      local  affairs  in  the  various  states,  wherebv  it  has  collected 
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a  large  amount  of  data  as  to  the  needs  for  new  railroad 
building.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  nowhere  in  this 
article  or  in  Mr.  Lisman's  article  is  the  subject  of  the  in- 
tensive development  of  existing  railroads  discussed.  Neither 
have  we  considered  extensions  designed  to  reach  sources  of 
traffic  now  served  by  other  roads.  In  all  that  follows  the 
assumption  is  made  that  where  new  railroad  mileage  is 
suggested,  it  is  with  the  idea  of  developing  a  territory  rather 
than  of  meeting  a  need  for  transportation  facilities  that  has 
already  been  more  or  less  fully  met. 

Furthermore,  it  cannot  be  assumed  that  because  a  line 
is  mentioned  as  one  which  would  develop  territory  not  now 
provided  with  railroad  facilities,  such  a  line  would  be  profit- 
able. It  was  a  curious  and  interesting  fact  that  in  the  cor- 
respondence with  state  commissioners  few  hazarded  the 
opinion  that  a  railroad  built  to  develop  new  territory  would 
bfc   of   itself   profitable,    although   some  correspondents   sug- 
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The  New  England  District 

gested  that  an  indirect  profit  would  accrue  to  existing  lines 
through  traffic  brought  to  them  by  extensions.  Mr.  Lisman 
covers  the  economies  of  this  situation  quite  fully,  and  it  is 
mentioned  here  only  to  guard  against  misinterpretation  of 
the  specific  mention  of  territory  not  served  by  an  existing 
railroad. 

For  the  purposes  of  this  discussion  the  United  States  has 
been  divided  into  six  sections,  following  the  lines  of  the 
operating  divisions  made  by  the  United  States  Railroad  Ad- 
ministration in  establishing  the  regions,  although  the  com- 
binations in  this  article  are  a  little  different.  Section  One 
corresponds  to  the  New  England  district  of  the  Eastern  re- 
gion. Section  Two  includes  the  rest  of  the  Eastern  region 
^the  Central  and  the  Ohio-Indiana  districts)  and  the  Alle- 
gheny region.  Section  Three  comprises  the  Pocahontas  and 
the  Southern  regions,  while  Section  Four  corresponds  to  the 
Southwestern  region.  Section  Five  includes  the  Central 
Western  region,  and  Section  Six  the  Northwestern  region. 


The  New  England  District  Needs  Few  Lines 

Generally  speaking,  the  so-called  New  England  district, 
which  includes  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  Massa- 
chusetts, Rhode  Island  and  Connecticut,  offers  few  oppor- 
tunities for  new  through  lines  or  for  links  in  existing  systems 
which  will  form  new  through  lines.  It  is  true  that  in  New 
Hampshire,  where  the  north  and  south  roads  are  apparently 
ample  for  present  needs,  the  public  would  be  better  served 
if  more  railroads  were  provided  crossing  the  state  east  and 
west.  This  is,  however,  a  matter  of  convenience  rather  than 
of  necessity  and  the  building  of  any  considerable  mileage 
of  new  lines  in  the  state  for  years  to  come  is  unlikely. 

In  Vermont  the  situation  is  somewhat  similar,  although  a 
line  extending  from  Montpelier,  in  Washington  county,  north 
to  a  connection  with  the  St.  Johnsbury  &  Lake  Champlain, 
and  then  still  north  along  the  course  of  Black  river  through 
Craftsburg,  Albany  and  Coventry  to  Newport  on  the  Cana- 
dian Pacific,  a  distance  of  approximately  50  miles,  has  been 
considered.  Another  line  which  has  received  attention  in  this 
state  would  provide  a  short  line  between  the  cities  of  Mont- 
pelier and  Rutland  by  building  directly  over  the  mountains 
in  a  southwesterly  direction  from  Montpelier,  connecting 
with  the  Rutland  and  the  Delaware  &  Hudson  at  Rutland. 

A  number  of  townships  in  the  western  and  central  part 
of  Massachusetts  are  without  transportation  facilities,  but 
they  are,  for  the  most  part,  sparsely  settled  and  in  them- 
selves hardly  warrant  the  construction  of  new  lines.  They 
are,  however,  in  a  direct  line  between  Albany,  N.  Y.,  and 
Boston.  The  Boston  &  Albany  enters  Massachusetts  from 
the  west  very  nearly  on  the  boundary  between  West  Stock- 
bridge  and  Richmond.  It  then  bears  to  the  north  to 
Pittsfield  before  swinging  south  and  east  to  Spring- 
field. This  line  carries  a  very  heavy  traffic  with 
enough  tonnage  perhaps  to  warrant  the  construction  of  a 
short  line  between  the  New  York  state  line  and  Westfield. 
Such  a  line  would  supply  the  needed  local  service  to  a  part 
of  this  undeveloped  district.  Probably  neither  Connecticut 
or  Rhode  Island  is  in  need  of  additional  lines. 

The  situation  in  Maine  is  somewhat  different  than  that 
in  the  other  states  comprising  this  district.  The  Canadian 
Pacific  traverses  this  state  from  east  to  west,  its  line  practi- 
call}-  dividing  the  state  into  two  equal  parts.  The  terri- 
tory south  of  this  road  is  reasonably  well  provided  with 
railroad  facilities.  North  of  this  line  the  situation  is  re- 
versed, the  only  railroad  serving  this  section  being  the  Ban- 
gor &  Aroostook,  which  traverses  the  northeastern  portion 
of  the  state  only,  leaving  a  territor}-  north  of  the  Canadian 
Pacific  and  west  of  the  Bangor  &  Aroostook,  measuring  ap- 
proximately 80  miles  east  and  west  and  120  miles  north 
and  south,  entirely  without  railway  facilities.  A  consid- 
erable portion  of  this  area  is  heavily  wooded.  When  cleared 
the  land  is  fertile  and  as  it  is  taken  over  for  agricultural 
purposes  the  necessit}-  for  railway  facilities  will  become 
urgent. 

Central  and  Ohio-Indiana  Districts 

and  the  Allegheny  Region 

Of  the  states  represented  in  this  section  New  York,  New 
Jersey,  Man,'land,  Delaware  and  Pennsylvania  were  among 
the  earlier  states  in  the  country  to  be  developed  by  the 
railroads  and  offer  few  possibilities  for  extension,  new  lines 
or  branches  of  any  length.  An  examination  of  past  construc- 
tion records  bears  out  this  statement  and  discloses  the  fact 
that  new  construction  in  the  first  four  mentioned  states  has 
been  in  negligible  quantities  for  years  past.  In  Pennsyl- 
vania the  development  of  coal  lands  has  been  and  will  be 
an  important  factor  in  branch  line  construction  and  to  this 
extent  has  constituted  an  exception.  Only  in  exceptional  years, 
over  a  IS-year  period,  has  the  new  mileage  to  coal  mines 
in  this  state  totaled  les;  than  60  miles,  ranging  from  that 
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to  more  than  100  inilis.  While  tiiere  are  too  many  factors 
to  he  consiclcrrd  in  ti)c  luiiUlinj:;  of  such  linos  to  make  a 
forecast  safe  it  seems  reasonaljle  to  expect  that  for  some 
years  to  come  new  constriution  of  this  character  will  keep 
pace  with  past  records. 

The  geo<;raphical  location  of  Ohio  and  Indiana  in  refer- 
ence to  the  building  of  the  trunk  lines  Itetween  New  York 
and  Chicago  and  St.  Louis  and  between  the  middle  states 
and  the  Great  Lakes  has  been  the  important  factor  in  their 
development  in  a  railroad  sense.    The  most  important  recent 


between  southwest  United  States  and  Canada,  and  I'ort 
Huron  is  of  only  slightly  lesser  importance.  Hccause  oi 
the  advantages  offered  by  water  transportation  the  railroad 
system  was  well  developed  at  a  comi)aratively  early  date. 
No  important  construction  of  new  lines  has  been  atlemj>ted 
in  recent  years  and  the  territory  is  reasonably  well  developed 
as  far  as  local  facilities  are  concerned.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
a  large  j)art  of  the  mileage  in  the  northern  part  of  the 
Southern  jjcninsula — the  cut-over  timber  area — would  not 
be  justified  on  the  present  traffic. 

Pocahontas  and  Southern  Regions  Need  More  Lines 

In  this  section  arc  included  Virginia,  West  Virginia,  Ken- 
tucky, Tennessee  and  the  eastern  states  in  the  .so-called 
cotton  belt.  Several  of  these  states  are  ijadly  in  need  ot 
additional  railroad  facilities. 

Ten  counties  in  Virginia,  i.  e.,  King  William,  King  and 
(Jueen,  Essex,  Mathews,  Middlesex  and  Gloucester,  to  the 
west  and  south  of  the  Rapphannock  river,  and  Richmond, 
Lancaster,   Northumberland   and   Westmoreland    in    what   is- 
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construction  in  either  of  these  states  was  the  building  of 
the  Indianapolis-Frankfort  Railroad  in  Indiana  which 
provides  the  Pennsylvania  Lines  with  a  direct  route  over  its 
own  rails  from  Indianapolis  to  Chicago. 

East  of  Elkhart,  Ind.,  the  counties  of  Elkhart,  Lagrange 
and  Steuben  adjoining  the  Michigan  border,  while  well 
served  with  north  and  south  lines,  present  an  apparently 
legitimate  need  for  an  east  and  west  line.  This  is  a  very 
productive  section  and  a  line  which  would  connect  with  the 
New  York  Central  at  Elkhart  on  the  west  and  with  the 
Wabash,  New  York  Central  and  some  other  railroad  on  the 
east,  would  afford  a  much-needed  local  service  and  an  ad- 
ditional through  route  between  Toledo  and  Chicago. 

The  railroad  development  in  the  southern  peninsula  of 
Michigan  has  been  directly  affected  by  its  geographical  loca- 
tion and  the  development  of  Canadian  lines  and  the  Great 
Lakes  transportation  system.     Detroit  is  the  natural  gateway 


called  the  northern  neck  of  the  state,  between  the  Rappahan- 
nock river  and  Chesapeake  Bay,  are  without  a  mile  of  rail- 
road. These  counties  had  a  combined  population  of  more 
than  96,000  in  1910,  and,  taken  together,  they  contain  an 
area  in  excess  of  2,100  sq.  miles.  The  ten  counties  are 
agricultural  in  character  and  the  physical  characteristics 
of  the  territory  are  such  that  construction  would  be  a  simple 
matter.  The  Richmond,  Fredericksburg  &  Potomac  and 
the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio,  both  of  which  skirt  the  territory 
in  question,  would  furnish  outlets  for  any  new  lines  built. 

Another  county,  Buchanan,  with  a  total  area  of  514  sq. 
miles  and  having  a  population  of  more  than  12,000,  is  served 
only  by  the  Big  Sandy  &  Cumberland  Railroad,  a  narrow  gage 
line  which  traverses  the  central  portion  of  the  county  north- 
ward to  a  connection  with  the  Norfolk  &  Western  in  West 
A'irginia.  This  county  is  said  to  be  practically  a  solid  mass 
of  profitable  mineral  and  the  provision  of  adequate  facilities 
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to  develop  the  resources  of  this  territory  is  a  possibility  of 
the  near  future.  Very  likely  any  new  construction  into  this 
territory  will  f\nd  its  outlet  to  the  north,  approximately  on 
the  route  of  the  Big  Sandy  &:  Cumberland. 

West  Virginia,  in  the  development  of  its  mining  territory 
requires  constant  additions  to  its  railway  mileage.  An  in- 
spection of  past  construction  records  would  lead  one  to  be- 
lieve that  it  is  reasonable  to  expect  at  least  50  miles  of  new 
line  should  be  constructed  annually  in  the  state  for  some 
years  to  come. 

Probably  the  most  needed  new  transportation  line  in  Ken- 
tucky is  one  crossing  the  southern  portion  of  the  state  from 


From  points  in  Hardin  county  the  distance  to  the  nearest 
available  railroad  is  approximately  40  miles.  Tennessee, 
in  proportion  to  its  area,  is  one  of  the  least  developed  states 
in  the  south  in-so-far  as  railroad  facilities  are  concerned. 

The  areas  in  North  Carolina  bounded  roughly  by  the 
cities  of  Wilson,  Rocky  Mount,  Henderson.  \\'eldon,  Raleigh, 
Goldsboro,  Xewbern  and  Wilmington,  are  in  need  of  addi- 


Cairo,  111.,  to  Cumberland  Gap,  Tenn.  This  would  tra- 
verse a  large  part  of  the  southern  portion  of  Kentucky  which 
is  not  at  present  served  by  transportation  lines  and  would 
tap  north  and  south  lines  east  of  Kentucky  in  Tennessee 
and  west  of  Kentucky  in  Illinois.  The  development  of 
coal  fields  in  this  state  is  another  factor  to  be  considered 
in  a  discussion  relating  to  possible  railroad  building.  Prob- 
ably the  most  important  of  the  recently  constructed  coal 
branch  lines  in  the  state  is  the  Long  Fork  (Baltimore  & 
Ohio)  26  miles  in  length  which  was  completed  in  1917. 
In  addition  to  the  probable  construction  to  coal  mines  the 
state  offers  a  more  or  less  limited  opportunity  for  exten- 
sions into  agricultural  regions  still  lacking  proper  railroad 
facilities. 

Probably  the  largest  territory  in  Tennessee  untouched  by 
railroads  is  comprised  of  Hardin,  Wayne  and  Pern'  counties. 
Taken  together  the  counties  have  a  population  exceeding 
39,000  and  contain  an  area  of  more  than  1,200  sq.  miles. 
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tion.il  railway  fa(-ilitii>,  a>  is  ("a.^wcll  county  im  lliu  \'ir- 
,ninian  hordcr.  Witliin  tlic  first  incnlioned  territory  are 
numerous  points  20  miles  or  more  from  a  railway.  In  the 
secontl  area  an  extension  of  the  Dover  iv;  South  Bound  to 
a  connection  with  the  Atlantic  Coast  Line  would  supply  the 
l)adlv  needed  local  service  and  reduce  the  distance  from 
Wilmington  to  jujints  north.  Caswell  county,  which  has  a 
poinilation  of  15,000,  and  an  area  of  402  sq.  miles  is  cn- 
tirelv  without  railroad  facilities  cNcejjt  in  the  extreme  nor- 
thern portion. 

In  South  Carolina  a  railroad  extendinj^  along  the  .south 
side  of  Saluda  river  to  Saluda  and  then  nortiiwest  to  Green- 
wood is  a  possibility.  Also  certain  portions  of  Anderson  and 
Oconee  counties  in  the  northwestern  part  of  the  state  w^ould 
he  greatly  benefitted  by  an  extension  of  the  Blue  Ridge 
Railway  from  Walhalla  north.  This  would  shorten  the  dis- 
tance from  the  western  part  of  the  state  to  points  north. 
This  line  involves  a  tunnel  through  the  Chattanooga  ridge 
which  now  lacks  only  a  few  hundred  feet  of  being  com- 
pleted. 

The  coast  counties  of  this  state  are  particularly  adapted 


road  of  .Soutii  Carolina.     This  would  imj>ly  Ijuilding  a  line 
ajiproximately  J>5  miles  long. 

'i'lie  most  probable  new  line  construction  in  Georgia  is 
tliat  projected  up  the  Cliattachoochee  river  valley  northeast 
from  Atlanta  througli  Milton,  Korsyth,  Dawson,  Lump- 
kin, Union  and  Towns  counties  and  into  ("lay  and  possibly 
Macon  counties  in  North  Carcjlina.  I  his  line  would  exceed 
100  miles  in  length  and  open  up  a  fine  section  of  the  state, 
rapaljle  of  very  large  development.  Anotlier  line  talked  of 
would   run  northeast  of  Atlanta  to  Anderson,   S.   C,  a  dis- 
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to  truck  farming.  The  portion  of  Charleston  county  lying 
east  of  the  Wando  river  is  almost  exclusively  devoted  to  this 
industry  and  is  entirely  without  railroad  facilities.  A  short 
line  from  Mt.  Pleasant,  near  Charleston  to  McClellanville, 
connecting  with  the  Seaboard  Air  Line,  would  be  of  great 
value  in  developing  the  industry  and  should  bring  good  re- 
sults to  investors,  if  adequate  rates  were  allowed  to  be 
charged. 

Another  line  in  this  state  which  would  open  up  a  rich 
territory  would  extend  from  Branchville,  in  Orangeburg 
county,  to  Vance,  on  the  Atlantic  Coast  Line,  and  to  St.  Paul 
in  Clarendon  county,  connecting  with  the  Northwestern  Rail- 


tance  of  approximately  110  miles.  Such  a  road  would  tra- 
verse a  rich  agricultural  section  of  the  state  and  would  not 
involve  expensive  construction.  Another  line  which  would 
be  desirable  and  probably  self-sustaining  and  which  has 
been  under  consideration  for  years  would  extend  southwest 
from  Atlanta  through  the  counties  of  Campbell,  Carroll  or 
Douglas,  Heard  or  Coweta  and  through  Randolph  county 
in  Alabama. 

There  is  not  a  county  in  Alabama  not  touched  by  a  rail- 
road. The  counties  of  Lawrence,  Marion  and  Winston  are 
adjacent  to  one  another  and  constitute  the  territory  in  the 
state   with   the   poorest   developed    railroad    facilities.      The 
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character  of  the  territory  embraced,  however,  is  such  that 
the  building  of  additional  roads  is  unlikely.  Clay,  Ran- 
dolph and  Cleburne  counties  make  up  a  second  undeveloped 
area  with  the  same  handicap  to  additional  construction. 

Florida  contains  an  area  of  54,861  sq.  miles  and  has 
5,062  miles  of  railroads,  or  less  than  any  other  state  in  this 
section  in  proportion  to  its  area.  The  future  additions  to 
its  railroad  system  will  to  a  great  extent  be  built  in  connec- 
tion with  the  agricultural  development  of  the  state. 

Southwestern  Region  Fairly  Well  Supplied 

There  is  included  in  the  southwestern  section  the  states 
of  Louisiana,  Arkansas,  and  parts  of  Missouri,  Oklahoma 
and  Texas.  This  section  is  fairly  well  served  by  through 
lines  and  most  of  the  railroad  building  which  will  be  done  will 
be  to  develop  new  agricultural  areas  or  tap  new  mineral  re- 
sources. 

Louisiana,  with  a  population  of  about  1,800,000,  has 
5,603  miles  of  railroad  or  12.34  miles  per  hundred  square 
miles  of  territory,  and  30.76  miles  of  railroad  per  10,000 
inhabitants.  The  state  is  a  network  of  railroads  with  no 
squares  of  50  miles  or  more  without  railroad  facilities.  It 
may,  therefore,  be  classed  as  one  of  the  states  in  which 
only  a  limited  amount  of  new  mileage  is  likely  to  be  built 
in  the  immediate  future. 

Arkansas  has  a  population  of  about  1,750,000  and  has 
5,294  miles  of  railroad,  or  10.08  miles  of  railroad  per  hun- 
dred square  miles  and  30.55  miles  of  railroad  per  10,000 
inhabitants.  There  is  one  section  extending  north  from 
Little  Rock  through  the  center  of  the  state  to  the  Missouri 
state  line,  with  comparatively  few  railroads.  From  Little 
Rock,  the  Missouri  Pacific  runs  northeast  to  the  northeastern 
corner  of  the  state,  while  this  road  also  has  a  line  from  Little 
Rock  following  the  Arkansas  river  northwest  to  Fort  Smith. 
There  is  no  railroad  crossing  the  counties  of  Faulkner  and 
Van  Buren,  a  distance  of  about  100  miles.  The  Missouri 
&  North  Arkansas  runs  diagonally  northwest  across  Cle- 
burne county,  touching  the  northern  corner  of  Van  Buren, 
and  through  Boone  and  Carroll  county.  This  leaves  a 
quadrilateral  of  approximately  50  miles  from  southwest  to 
northeast,  and  150  miles  from  southeast  to  northwest  with- 
out railroad  facilities.  It  is  probable  that  this  agricultural 
country  could  be  further  developed  by  the  building  of  100 
to  150  additional  miles  of  railroad. 

Southern  Misscuri  is  fairly  well  supplied  with  railroads. 
The  St.  Louis-San  Francisco  running  southwest  from  St. 
Louis  through  Springfield  might  at  some  future  time  find 
a  northwest-southeast  line  running  through  Lebanon  in 
Laclede  county  and  serving  Hickory,  Dallas,  Wright  and 
Texas  counties,  an  agricultural  feeder  that  would  develop 
new  territory  north  of  the  Ozarks. 

Oklahoma  has  a  population  of  2,246,000  with  6,454 
miles  of  railroad  or  9.30  miles  of  railroad  per  hundred 
square  miles,  and  29.64  miles  of  railroad  per  10,000  in- 
habitants. Oil  discoveries  have  brought  great  prosperity 
to  towns  such  as  Tulsa.  Branch  lines  to  serve  newly  de- 
veloped oil  districts  are  a  possibility  of  the  near  future  and 
some  sections  of  the  state  still  need  railroad  facilities.  Osage 
county  has  the  Midland  Valley  running  diagonally  through 
it  from  northwest  to  southeast,  but  it  is  possible  that  a  line 
which  has  already  been  projected  from  Caney,  Kansas,  on 
the  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe  will  be  built  southwes- 
terly through  Pawhuska  on  the  Midland  Valley  to  Fairfax 
on  the  Santa  Fe.  As  an  example  of  the  development  of  the 
mineral  resources,  a  line  could  be  built  from  Ringling,  the 
present  western  terminus  of  the  Oklahoma,  New  Mexico  & 
Pacific,  north  to  a  point  on  the  Chicago,  Rock  Island  & 
Pacific,  or  even  possibly  to  Oklahoma  City,  and  extended 
south  of  Ringling  to  the  Texas  oil  fields  south  of  the  Red 
river.  The  northwestern  comer  of  Oklahoma  has  compara- 
tively little  railroad  mileage,  and  the  territory  between  the 


Canadian  and  the  Cimarron  rivers  would  lie  developed  by  a 
line  running  northwest  of  Oklahoma  City,  extending  pos- 
sibly into  the  coal  fields  of  New  Mexico. 

Texas  has  15,866  miles  of  railroad  or  but  6.05  miles  per 
hundred  square  miles  of  territory.  The  population  is  about 
4,500,000,  so  that  there  is  approximately  36  miles  of  railroad 
per  10,000  inhabitants.  The  development  of  the  Texas  oil 
fields  will  probably  call  for  branch  line  building  while  in 
the  strip  of  territory  running  southwest  from  Austin  and 
Brown  wood  to  the  Rio  Grande,  varying  in  width  from  100 
to  200  miles,  there  is  a  lack  of  railroad  facilities.  A  line 
from  Shreveport  on  the  St.  Louis  Southwestern  to  Beaumont, 
Texas,  would  run  through  virgin  timber  country  and  through 
territory  which  is  supposed  to  contain  oil. 

Central    Western    Section    Has    Undeveloped    Areas 

This  section  includes  the  states  of  Illinois,  parts  of  Iowa 
and  Missouri,  Nebraska,  Kansas,  New  Mexico,  Colorado, 
Wyoming,  Oregon,  Utah,  Arizona,  California  and  Nevada. 
It  is  a  territory  through  which  two  ambitious  projects  were 
started  for  additional  through  lines,  one  the  Denver  &  Salt 
Lake  project,  and  partially  built  by  the  late  David  Moffatt 
of  Denver,  Col.,  and  the  other  the  Pacific  Coast  extension 
of  the  Denver  &  Rio  Grande,  the  Western  Pacific.  Neither 
project  has  been  financially  successful. 

Illinois  has  a  population  of  something  over  6,000,000, 
and  of  these  about  2,500,000  are  in  Chicago.  The  state  has 
12,141  miles  of  railroad  or  21.67  miles  to  each  hundred 
miles  of  territory,  and  19.81  miles  to  each  10,000  inhabi- 
tants. The  state  is  a  network  of  railroads.  The  fact  that 
it  has  on  the  west,  the  St.  Louis  and  Rock  Island  gateways, 
with  Cairo  in  the  south,  has  led  to  a  railroad  development 
which  appears  to  need  little  if  any  extension  of  length  in 
tlie   immediate  future. 

Iowa  has  9,946  miles  of  railroad  or  17.89  miles  per  hun- 
dred square  miles  and  44.79  miles  of  railroad  per  10,000 
inhabitants.  The  state  has  been  the  hotbed  of  railroad  bait- 
ing, and  is  now  oversupplied  rather  than  undersupplied 
with  railroads.  There  are  few  places  in  the  state  that  are 
more  than  seven  miles  from  a  railroad  station,  and  within 
the  past  few  years  about  100  miles  of  line  have  been  aban- 
doned and  junked. 

The  northern  part  of  Missouri  is  well  covered  by  both 
east  and  west  and  north  and  south  lines.  Good  roads  rather 
than  new  railroads  apparently  are  what  this  part  of  the 
country  is  most  in  need  of. 

Nebraska  has  a  population  of  about  1 ,300,000,  and  has 
6,169  miles  of  railroad  or  8.03  miles  per  hundred  square 
miles  and  48.65  miles  of  railroad  per  10,000  inhabitants. 
The  map  would  indicate  that  there  are  large  tracts  of  terri- 
tory without  railroad  facilities,  but  since  much  of  this  terri- 
tory is  grazing  land,  it  may  be  some  time  before  railroad 
extensions  into  it  would  pay.  The  Chicago,  Burlington  & 
Quincy  has  a  number  of  branch  lines  extending  northwes- 
terly from  its  main  line  into  the  counties  of  Boone,  Wheeler, 
Garfield  and  Custer.  Two  of  these  lines  terminate  at  Bur- 
well  in  Garfield  county,  and  Ericson  in  Wheeler  county. 
The  Chicago  &  North  Western  runs  east  and  west  about  60 
or  70  miles  north  of  these  two  towns.  The  territory  north 
and  west  of  Ericson  and  Burwell  to  the  Chicago  &  North 
Western  line  has  developed  rapidly,  and  it  is  quite  possible 
that  a  line  from  either  Ericson  or  Burwell  extending  north 
or  northwest  to  a  connection  with  the  Chicago  &  North  Wes- 
tern would  open  up  new  agricultural  territor\-  which  is  now 
largely  given  up  to  grazing. 

There  is  a  strip  of  territory  between  tlie  Burlington  on 
the  north  and  the  Union  Pacific  on  the  south  which  in  time 
will  probably  be  developed  through  railroad  branch  line 
extensions  by  one  or  the  other  of  the  two  east  and  west  roads. 
The  character  of  this  development  may  be  judged  from  what 
has  taken  place  in  the  past.     The  Union  Pacific  threw  out 
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a  branch  line  northwest  from  Kearney  to  Callaway  on  this 
main  line  a  few  years  ago.  This  was  later  extended  to 
Grande  Station  and  then  to  Stapleton.  This  line  may  pos- 
sibly be  extended  gradually  until  it  bisects  the  60-mile  wide 
strip  of  territory  lying  between  the  Union  Pacific  and  the 
Burlington. 

Kansas,  lying  just  to  the  west,  is  rather  better  supplied 
with  railroads  than  Nebraska.  With  a  population  of  1,800,- 
000,  the  state  has  9,344  miles  of  railroad,  which  is  11.43 
miles  per  hundred  square  miles  of  territory  and  51.25  miles 
of  railroad  per  10,000  inhabitants.  There  are  no  50-mile 
squares  without  railroad  facilities,  and  since  the  territory 
is  agricultural,  good  roads  and  possibly  some  short  branch 
line  extensions  of  steam  roads  in  the  western  part  of  the 
state  will  be  the  lines  of  future  development,  at  least  for 
some  years. 

New  Mexico  has  a  population  of  less  than  500,000.  It 
has  a  railroad  mileage  of  3,039  miles  or  12.48  miles  of 
railroad  per  hundred  square  miles  of  territory,  but  has 
74.69  miles  of  railroad  per  10,000  inhabitants.  San  Juan 
county,  which  is  in  the  northwest  corner  of  the  state,  con- 
tains large  coal  fields,  and  yet  the  only  piece  of  railroad 
in  the  whole  county  is  a  branch  of  the  Denver  &  Rio  Grande 
running  down  to  Farmington  on  the  Sanjuan  river.  A  rail- 
road could  be  built  north  from  Gallup  up  the  Choiski  Valley 
through  coal  fields  to  a  connection  with  the  Denver  &  Rio 
Grande  at  Farmington,  about  100  miles  of  line. 

The  entire  western  border  of  the  state  is  without  railroad 
facilities  except  for  the  east  and  west  line  of  the  Atchison, 
Topeka  &  Santa  Fe  running  through  Gallup  and  the 
Southern  Pacific  and  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe  running 
through  Deming,  over  200  miles  south.  The  country  is 
mountainous,  but  probably  contains  very  considerable  min- 
eral deposits,  which  of  course  can  only  be  opened  up  through 
the  building  of  railroad  facilities. 

In  the  central  part  of  the  state  there  is  a  north  and  a 
south  line  of  the  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe  following 
the  Rio  Grande,  and  the  New  Mexico  Central,  running  south 
to  Torrance  where  it  meets  the  El  Paso  &  Southwestern. 
Southeast  from  Torrance  there  is  a  stretcii  of  about  70  miles 
of  country  without  railroad  facilities  and  a  connection  could 
be  built  from  Torrance  on  the  El  Paso  &  Southwestern  to 
Rosewell,  which  is  the  second  largest  city  in  New  Mexico. 
To  go  from  Rosewell  to  Santa  Fe,  the  capital  of  the  state, 
one  has  to  go  northeast  to  Clovis,  or  take  a  stage  or  auto- 
mobile across  country  to  Carrizozo. 

There  is  a  fairly  rich  agricultural  and  grazing  terri'tor)' 
lying  between  Taos  and  Ute  Park,  which  latter  is  the  end 
of  a  branch  of  the  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe.  The 
territory  around  Taos  appears  to  be  worth  developing.  The 
line  previously  mentioned  running  southeast  from  Torrance, 
might  possibly  form  the  connecting  link  for  a  through  road 
from  Puget  Sound  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  There  is  now  a 
grade  built  from  Deming  south  to  Columbus,  and  a  possible 
route  for  a  new  railroad  opening  up  a  large  amount  of  ter- 
ritory would  be  from  Gallup  south  to  Deming,  and  from 
there  using  the  old  grade  to  Columbus,  and  possibly  extend- 
ing south  into  Mexico. 

Colorado  has  a  population  of  a  little  less  than  a  million, 
and  has  5,701  miles  of  railroad  or  but  5.50  miles  of  railroad 
per  hundred  square  miles  of  territory  and  59.73  miles  per 
10,000  inhabitants.  The  eastern  portion  of  the  state  is  with- 
out north  and  south  railroads,  and  the  Chicago,  Burlington 
&  Quincy,  the  Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  Pacific,  the  Union 
Pacific,  and  the  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe  which  cross 
the  state  from  east  to  west  have  built  almost  no  branch 
lines  or  feeders  west  of  Denver  and  Pueblo.  The  country 
is  grazing  land,  although  fertile  when  put  under  cultiva- 
tion. The  entire  southeastern  corner  of  the  state,  a  terri- 
tory 60  by  100  miles,  including  the  entire  county  of  Bacha, 
is  now  without  railroad  facilities,.    Presumably,  if  this  terri- 


tory is  to  be  developed,  the  Santa  Fe  would  drop  down  a 
branch  line  from  Lama  or  Las  Animas.  In  the  southwest- 
ern corner  of  the  state  there  is  mineral  territory,  moun- 
tainous and  expensive  to  build  into,  but  with  large  deposits 
of  low  grade  ore.  This  territory  is  now  served  only  by  a 
narrow  gage  line  of  the  Denver  &  Rio  Grande.  The  Denver 
&  Salt  Lake  (the  Moffatt  road)  never  got  further  west  than 
Craig,  and  the  territory  between  Craig  and  the  Colorado- 
Utah  state  line — 100  miles — is  without  railroad  facilities. 

Wyoming  has  a  population  of  only  180,000  and  has  but 
1,906  miles  of  railroad,  or  only  1.95  miles  per  hundred 
square  miles  of  territory,  but  has  107.31  miles  of  railroad 
per  10,000  inhabitants.  Cooke  county  is  in  the  northeastern 
corner  of  the  state  in  which  the  only  railroad  mileage  is  a 
branch  which  extends  a  few  miles  to  Aladdin  from  South 
Dakota  and  the  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy,  which 
crosses  just  the  southwestern  corner  of  the  county.  There 
are  supposed  to  be  very  considerable  mineral  deposits,  in- 
cluding coal,  gold  and  silver,  the  latter  probably  contained 
in  low  grade  ore.  There  is  considerable  timber  and  the 
entire  county  is  fairly  well  covered  with  large  ranches  rais- 
ing cattle  and  sheep.  Settlers  live  as  far  as  125  miles  from 
the  nearest  railroad. 

Big  Horn  county,  which  lies  just  west  of  the  Big  Horn 
mountains  on  the  northern  boundary  of  the  state,  is  crossed 
by  a  line  of  the  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy  running 
north  and  south  through  it.  The  country  of  the  Otto  river 
and  Greybull  is  understood  to  be  very  fertile  and  the  govern- 
ment has  under  consideration  the  building  of  reservoirs  and 
canals  in  connection  with  what  is  known  as  the  Oregon 
Basin  project,  which  would  furnish  water  for  land  now  im- 
possible of  cultivation.  An  east  and  west  road,  therefore, 
■  might  be  built  from  Greybull  on  the  Burlington,  west,  pos- 
sibly as  far  as  Cody.  There  are  supposed  to  be  considerable 
coal  and  natural  gas  deposits  in  this  territory. 

In  the  center  of  Wyoming,  Fremont  county,  more  than 
100  miles  square,  has  only  a  branch  line  of  the  Chicago  & 
North  Western,  extending  into  it  as  far  as  Lander,  while 
the  Burlington  crosses  the  northeastern  corner.  The  Sho- 
shone Indian  reservation,  which  is  in  the  middle  of  Fremont 
county,  is  now  being  settled,  and  presumably  an  east  ana 
west  line  extending  as  far  across  the  reservation  as  the  foot 
hills  of  the  Wind  River  range  would  open  up  a  sugar  beet 
and  alfalfa  country  of  good  possibilities.  Lincoln  county 
which  runs  north  and  south  along  the  western  boundary 
of  the  state  more  than  160  miles,  and  is  50  miles  across  from 
east  to  west,  has  only  one  line,  the  Oregon  Short  Line,  run- 
ning across  the  southern  end.  The  county  is  mountainous, 
but  is  supposed  to  be  rich  in  low  grade  ores  and  coal.  It  has 
a  water  supply  for  extensive  hydro-electric  developments, 
but  is  now  largely  a  live  stock  county. 

Oregon  has  a  population  of  less  than  900,000  inhabitants. 
It  has  3,067  miles  of  railroad  or  but  3.21  miles  per  hundred 
square  miles  of  territory  and  37.03  miles  per  10,000  inhabi- 
tants. Practically  the  entire  central  portion  of  the  state, 
a  rectangle  more  than  200  miles  square,  is  almost  entirely 
without  railroad  facilities.  Much  of  the  country,  however, 
is  arid  or  mountainous  country,  and  it  is  probable  that  only 
the  discovery  of  minerals  in  large  quantities  would  justify 
new  railroad  building. 

Utah  has  a  population  of  439,000,  and  has  2,137  miles 
of  railroad.  This  is  but  2.60  miles  of  railroad  per  hundred 
.square  miles  of  territory  and  49.60  miles  of  railroad  per 
10,000  inhabitants.  The  completion  of  the  Denver  &  Salt 
Lake  as  a  through  route,  has  been  mentioned  under  the 
discussion  of  Colorado  railroads.  Almost  the  entire  southern 
half  of  the  state  is  mountainous  and  arid,  and  the  Los  An- 
geles &  Salt  Lake,  which  now  runs  southwest  from  Salt  Lake 
City  through  the  western  central  section  of  the  southern 
half  of  the  state,  has  almost  no  local  traffic.  As  in  the  case 
of   Oregon,   the   discovery   of   minerals   in   large  quantities 
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might  justify  new  railroad  building,  but  it  is  doubtful  if 
agriculture  would  ever  l)e  a  justilication  for  lirancli  line 
fiodiTs  from  any  of  the  existing  roads. 

Arizona  has  a  population  of  about  .^oO.UOO.  It  has  2,410 
miles  of  railroad  or  2.12  miles  per  hundred  .s()uare  miles  of 
territory  and  95.15  miles  per  10,0(.)0  inhabitants.  Large 
sections  of  the  state  are  arid  desert,  some  of  which,  however, 
may  in  the  future  be  reclaimed  through  irrigation.  In  the 
southeastern  portion  of  the  state,  there  are  rich  copper  mines 
and  the  railroatl  building  in  the  near  future  will  ])rol)ai)ly 
i)e  conhned  to  extensions  of  railroads  to  mineral  deposits. 

California  has  a  population  of  about  3,000,000.  It  has 
8,440  miles  of  railroad  or  5.42  miles  per  hundred  square 
miles  of  territory  and  28.96  miles  per  10,000  inhai)itants.  In 
the  northeast  corner  of  the  state,  there  is  a  square  of  terri- 
tory ai)out  100  miles  each  way,  without  railroad  facilities. 
This  country,  however,  is  not  now  developed,  and  while  in 
time  one  or  more  lines  may  be  built  into  it,  there  would 
hardly  seem,  at  present,  to  be  a  prospect  for  any  immediate 
profit  from  sucli  building.  The  southern  portion  of  the 
state  is  well  supplied  with  steam  and  electric  railroads. 

Nevada  has  few  railroads  and  few  inhabitants,  the  popu- 
lation being  109,000,  but  parts  of  the  state  are  rich  in 
mineral  resources.  There  are  now  2,318  miles  of  railroad 
in  the  state  or  2.11  miles  per  hundred  square  miles  of  ter- 
ritory, but  this  is  equivalent  to  218.97  miles  of  railroad  per 
10,000  inhabitants.  From  Las  Vegas  at  the  junction  of  the 
Las  Vegas  &•  Tonopah  and  the  Los  Angeles  &  Salt  Lake,  it 
is  nearly  200  miles  to  the  southern  extremity  of  the  three 
branch  lines  which  the  Southern  Pacific  has  dropped  down 
south  from  its  east  and  west  lines  across  the  northern  sec- 
tion of  the  state.  This  central  southern  portion  of  the  state 
is  a  desert  valley  between  barren  mountain  ranges.  Silver 
and  gold  have  both  been  discovered  in  parts  of  this  terri- 
tory and  railroad  building  will  depend  on  the  extent  of 
these  discoveries  and  the  grade  of  ore  found. 

Northwestern    District    Offers     Good    Opportunities 

The  northwestern  district  includes  Wi-sconsin,  Minnesota, 
the  northern  half  of  Iowa  and  South  Dakota,  all  of  North 
Dakota,  Montana,  nearly  all  of  Washington,  and  Idaho. 
This  comprises  a  great  wheat  growing  territory  and  the  fruit 
raising  districts  on  the  Pacific  coast.  In  most  of  this  ter- 
ritory, it  is  fairly  safe  to  assume  that  a  wheat  growing 
country  more  than  twenty  miles  from  the  nearest  railroad 
station  will  and  should  have  additional  railroad  facilities. 
The  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul,  the  Chicago  &  North 
\\'estern,  the  Northern  Pacific,  the  Great  Northern,  and  the 
Minneapolis,  St.  Paul  &  Sault  Ste.  Marie  have  in  the  past 
done  considerable  competitive  railroad  building  in  this  ter- 
ritory. 

Wisconsin  has  a  population  of  2,500,000  and  7,693  miles 
of  railroad,  or  13.95  miles  per  hundred  square  miles  of  ter- 
ritory, and  30.86  per  10,000  inhabitants.  No  county  in  the 
state  is  without  a  railroad,  and  all  but  three  counties  are 
served  by  two  or  more  railroads.  It  would  appear  that  no 
part  of  the  state  is  now  in  need  of  new  lines. 

Miimesota  has  a  population  of  2,300,000,  and  has  9,152 
miles  of  railroad  or  11.32  miles  per  hundred  square  miles 
of  territory  and  40.31  miles  per  10,000  inhabitants.  The 
southern  and  central  parts  of  the  state  are  covered  with  a 
fairly  close  network  of  railroad  lines,  but  in  the  northern 
counties,  especially  Chacohaing  and  Beltrami,  there  is  a  large 
area  not  served  by  railroads.  Most  of  this  land  is,  however, 
cut  over  timber  land.  It  would  be  expensive  and  difficult 
to  redeem  it  for  agricultural  purposes  and  it  is  now  very 
sparsely  settled.  Railroad  ertension  into  it  would  be  for  the 
development  of  the  territory  rather  than  to  meet  already  ex- 
isting needs.  There  are  still  some  opportunities  for  com- 
petitive railroad  building.  That  is,  there  are  some  counties 
which    are   ser\'ed   now   bv   onlv   a   single   road,   but   which 


migiit  p()ssii)ly  >upii()rt  a  branch  line'  of  .xjinc  otlicr  railroad. 

Soulli  Dakota  has  a  poi)ulalion  of  a  little  over  700,000. 
It  has  4,278  miles  of  railroad  or  5.57  miles  per  hundred 
.s(|uare  miles  of  territory,  and  61.72  miles  per  10,000  in- 
habitants. The  northwestern  jwrtion  of  tiie  state  has  only 
two  l>ranch  lines  of  the  ("hicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  ex- 
tending west  into  it  from  the  Mis.souri  river.  This  leaves 
the  counties  of  Perkins,  Meade,  Butte,  and  Harding  almost 
without  railroads.  The  territory  however  is  rough  and  is 
not  wheat  country.  Railroad  building  would  be  expensive 
and  little  likely  to  prove  profitable  in  the  near  future. 

North  Dakota  has  a  population  of  752,000  and  has  5,- 
274  miles  of  railroad,  or  7.52  miles  per  hundred  square 
miles,  and  72.09  miles  per  10,000  inhabitants.  The  Great 
Northern,  the  Minneapolis,  St.  Paul  and  Sault  Ste.  Marie, 
and  the  Northern  Pacific  all  have  east  and  west  main  lines 
through  the  state  and  all  have  thrown  off  numerous  branch 
lines  to  tap  the  wheat  country.  While  there  are  points  that 
are  more  than  20  miles  from  the  nearest  railroad,  there  are 
no  large  blocks  of  territory  without  railroad  facilities.  Some 
additional  branch  lines  will  probably  be  built  but  the  total 
will  amount  to  but  a  few  hundred  miles. 

Montana  has  grown  very  rapidly  in  agricultural  develop- 
ment in  the  last  ten  years.  The  estimated  population  in 
1917  was  466,000.  The  total  railroad  mileage  amounted  to 
4,847  or  but  3.32  miles  of  railroad  per  hundred  square  miles 
of  territory.  This  is  an  average,  however,  of  106.38  miles 
of  railroad  per  10,000  inhabitants.  In  the  southeastern  cor- 
ner of  the  state.  Carter  and  Powder  River  counties  are  with- 
out railroad  facilities  and  in  the  northeastern  and  north  cen- 
tral parts  of  the  state,  McCome,  Garfield,  Phillips  and  Val- 
ley counties  have  very  little  railroad  mileage.  A  number  of 
extensions  of  existing  railroads  have  been  discussed,  and  the 
state  railroad  commission  has  published  a  map  showing  pro- 
posed new  roads.  The  principal  ones  are  an  extension  of 
the  branch  line  of  the  Great  Northern  from  Hichey  in 
Richla  county,  across  the  southern  end  of  McCome  county 
and  the  central  portion  of  Garfield  county,  to  connect  with 
the  eastern  end  of  another  branch  of  the  same  road  which 
now  runs  east  from  Lewistown  to  Chipawa  in  Fergus  county; 
a  line  from  Dracut  on  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul, 
just  west  of  Great  Falls  in  Cascade  county,  west  through 
the  central  portion  of  Lewis  and  Clark  county,  and  across 
Powell  county  to  Bonner  just  east  of  Missoula  on  the  St. 
Paul;  and  a  line  from  Allentown  on  the  Montana  Southern 
in  Beaverhead  county  west  and  southwest  through  this  county 
following  the  Hole  river  to  Jackson. 

Washington  has  a  population  of  1,600,000  and  has  5,698 
miles  of  railroad  or  8.53  per  hundred  square  miles  of  terri- 
tory, and  37.58  miles  per  10,000  inhabitants.  The  western 
portion  of  the  state,  with  the  exception  of  Jefferson  county, 
is  quite  fully  served  with  railroads,  but  in  the  central  por- 
tion of  the  state  in  Okanogan,  Ferry  and  Chelan  counties, 
there  are  blocks  of  territory  more  than  50  miles  square  with- 
out railroad  facilities. 

Idaho  has  a  population  of  437,000.  The  state  has  2,872 
miles  of  railroad  or  3.45  miles  per  hundred  square  miles  of 
territory  and  67.67  miles  per  10.000  inhabitants.  No  county 
in  Idaho  is  without  railroad  mileage,  but  there  is  a  large 
section  of  the  state  without  competing  railroads.  The  North- 
ern Pacific  and  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  serve  the 
northern  part  of  the  state.  From  Grangeville,  however,  the 
southern  terminus  of  a  branch  line  of  the  Northern  Pacific, 
southeast  to  the  Western  Pacific  in  Nevada — 550  miles — 
and  from  Bend,  Oregon,  on  the  west  to  the  Chicago,  Bur- 
lington &:  Quincy  in  Wyoming — 1,000  miles — there  are  only 
the  lines  of  the  Oregon  Short  Line  and  the  Oregon,  Wash- 
ington &  Navigation.  These  lines,  which  are  part  of  the 
Union  Pacific  system,  have  their  main  line  east  and  west 
with  a  number  of  feeder  lines  extending  north  and  south. 


Production  Is  Limited  by  Lack  of  Freight  Cars 

Equipment  Has  Not  Kept  Pace  with  Growth  of  Traffic — 
800,000  Cars  Needed  in  Next  Three  Years 


THE  GREATEST  freight  cur  surplus  ever  recorded  on  Amer- 
ican railroads  occurred  in  March,  1919,  when  there 
were  450,000  cars  idle.  Today  there  is  a  serious  short- 
age. In  November  a  strike  of  bituminous  coal  miners  was 
called,  which  lasted  four  weeks.  Cars  in  storage  were 
emptied,  yet  at  the  present  time  the  operators  report  that  their 
production  is  curtailed  not  by  a  shortage  of  labor  but  by  a 
shortage  of  cars.  Municipalities  and  states  have  appropri- 
ated funds  for  the  greatest  road-building  program  ever  in- 
augurated,   but    railroad    officers 

have  stated  that  it  will  be  neces-        

sarj-  to  postpone  the  work  because 
sufficient  freight  cars  are  not 
available  for  carrying  the  neces- 
sary material.  Throughout  this 
country  the  cry  is  for  increased 
production.  How  can  production 
be  increased  if  freight  cars  are 
not  available  to  haul  the  raw  ma- 
terial, or  what  would  it  avail  if 
the  finished  product  could  not  be 
distributed? 

There  is  probably  nothing 
which  indicates  more  strikingly 
the  failure  of  railroad  facilities 
to  keep  pace  with  the  expansion 
of  the  countr\''s  industries  than 
the  inadequacy  of  the  supply  of 
freight  cars.  In  the  years  before 
the  war  the  number  of  cars  or- 
dered usually  served  as  a  baro- 
meter indicating  roughly  the 
general  business  condition,  the 
magnitude   of  the   freight   traffic 

and  the  earnings  of  the  railroads.  Since  1916  there 
has  been  an  unprecedented  volume  of  traffic,  accompanied 
by  acute  car  shortages,  but  the  roads  have  been  unable  to 
purchase  new  equipment. 

Some  estimate  of  the  amount  of  freight  equipment  that 
should  have  been  bought  during  the  past  four  years  can  be 
made  by  a  comparison  with  the  preceding  period.  Taking 
as  a  basis  for  comparison  the  years  from  1905  to  1915,  the 
records  show  that  the  ton-miles  of  freight  carried  increased 
from  186,463,109,510  in  1905  to  301,398,752,108,  or  61  per 
cent  in  1913,  which  was  the  year  of  largest  freight  traffic  in 
this  period  of  ten  years.     During  the  same  period  of  ten 


THE     RAILROADS     are     at 
present    unable    to    handle 
all    of    the    traffic    that    is 
offered  to  them. 

An  analysis  of  the  rate  of 
growth  in  the  past  shows  that 
while  the  present  traffic  is  un- 
usually heavy,  further  increases 
can  be  expected  within  the  next 
few  years. 

Records  of  past  performances 
indicate  that  the  future  business 
cannot  be  handled  without  serious 
shortages  of  equipm.ent  unless  a 
great  many  additional  cars  are  ac- 
quired. 


years,  1905-1915,  the  number  of  freight  cars  increased  from 
1,731,409  to  2,356,338,  an  increase  of  624,929,  or  36  per 
cent.  In  other  words,  the  increase  in  the  number  of  freight 
cars  was  59  per  cent  as  great  as  the  increase  in  traffic.  From 
1915  to  1918  the  freight  traffic  increased  45  per  cent,  yet 
during  this  period  the  number  of  freight  cars  in  service  in- 
creased only  36,532,  or  approximately  1.6  per  cent.  Assum-* 
ing  that  the  same  rate  of  increase  in  the  capacity  of  cars 
and  the  efficiency  with  which  they  were  utilized  prevailed 
during  both  periods,  the  increase 

from   1915  to  1919  should  have 

been  26.6  per  cent,  or  approxi- 
mately 607,000  cars  for  the 
Class  I  roads.  This  would  indi- 
cate roughly  that  there  is  a  short- 
age of  about  570,000  cars. 

What  Traffic  Can  Be 

Expected  in  the  Future  ? 

The  actual  requirements  for 
freight  cars  are,  of  course,  de- 
pendent on  the  future  traffic.  In 
tlie  judgment  of  many  of  the  most 
competent  authorities  the  rail- 
roads of  this  country  will  have  to 
handle  more  business  in  the  next 
three  years  than  ever  before. 
\\'alker  D.  Hines,  in  an  address 
Ijefore  the  American  Railway 
Guild  on  November  18,  said: 

■'As  well  as  I  can  estimate 
the  situation,  I  believe  we  are 
likely  to  have  a  large  railroad 
traffic  in  this  country  for  some 
time  to  come.  During  the  war  many  of  the  normal  demands 
of  the  public  had  to  go  unsatisfied ;  there  was  much  building 
which  had  to  be  postponed  and  many  sorts  of  activities 
had  to  remain  in  abeyance.  The  opportunity  has  now  come 
to  satisfy  those  demands,  and  the  building  that  is  beginning 
to  develop  and  the  other  activities  which  are  now  getting 
back  to  a  normal  basis  create  a  demand  for  a  very  large 
railroad  traffic.  So  I  think  the  railroads  must  be  prepared 
to  handle  a  large  business  for  a  considerable  period." 

The  isolated  examples  cited  at  the  introduction  to  this 
article  do  not  prove  that  there  will  be  continued  large  de- 
mands for  freight  cars,  except  in  so  far  as  they  are  typical 
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of  gciicnil  conditions.  'I'liore  are  sonic  who  contend  tliat 
the  tralVic  will  decrease  ratlier  than  increase  during  the 
next  few  years.  To  support  tliis  argument  they  cite  the  fact 
that  the  traffic  during  tlie  i)ast  four  years  has  been  abnor- 
mally high.  This  is  undoul)ledly  true  as  regards  the  traffic 
in  lyio,  1917  and  1918.  However,  in  1918  and  1919  there 
has  been  practically  no  increase  over  1917,  and  the  present 

Tabie  I  -KHEir.iiT  Traffic  in  Ton-Miles  ikom    1888 


1S8S     

1889    

IS90    

1891    

1892    

1893    

1894    

1895    

1896    

1897    

1898    

1899    

1900   

1901    

1902    

1903    

1904    

•Classes  I  ami   II. 
tClass   1. 

Figures  for  the  yt-ars   190S   to    1915,   inclusive,   do   not   inchulc   figures  of 
-switching   and   terminal    comi'anits. 


61.329,000.000 

1905  

68.727,000,000 

1906  

215  878  000  000 

76,207.000,000 

1907  

81,074,000,000 

1908  

218  382  000  000 

88.241.000,000 

1909  

218  803  COO  000 

93.588.000,000 

1910  

255,017,000,000 

80,335,000  000 

1911  

253,784  000  000 

85.228,000,000 

1912  

95,328,000,000 

1913  

95,139.000.000 

1914  

114,078.000,000 

■1915  

1:3,667,000,000 

■191()  

141.597.C00.0UO 
147.077.000.000 

•1916  (calendar).    365  77I.S24,74  1 
"1917  31)7  g.iS  177  ni7 

157,289,000,000 

•|91S  

401  946  000  000 

173.221.000,000 

1 1 9 1 8  

398  44"  019  6^0 

174.522,000,000 

volume  of  business  is  not  greatly  in  excess  of  what  might 
normally  be  expected,  due  to  the  steady  increase  from  year 
to  year. 

There  have  been  instances  when  the  freight  traffic  de- 
creased, notably  in  the  period  following  1893,  in  the  fiscal 
year  19Q8,  and  more  recently  in  1914  and  1915.  Neverthe- 
less, the  return  of  normal  business  conditions  has  always 
shown  that,  regardless  of  temporary  disturbing  factors,  there 
are  underlying  conditions  as  unremitting  as  time  itself  which 
cause  the  normal  trafiic  to  increase  annually  at  a  fairly  defi- 
nite rate. 

The  ton-miles  of  traffic  for  the  United  States  is  plotted 


tlic   rate  of   iiu  icasc   c  an    be   foretold   from   previous  census 
figures  with  a   fair  degree  of  accuracy.      In  Table   II  the 
estimated  rate  of  increase  in  the  population  is  shown  from 
1911  to  1922,  based  on  previous  ccn.sus  figures. 
The  number  of  ton-miles  per  inhabitant  has   fluctuated 


TABtE   II— I'ollII.ATION 
1888   

AND   AmNUAL   PEI<rP,NTAGK 

Increase 

18S9  

1890  

1891   

1 892  

1893  

1894  

1895  

69  532  164 

1896  

1897  

1 898  

1899  

74  702  088 

1900  

75  994  575 

1901   

77  612  569 

1 902   

1903  

1904  

19C5  

1906   

85  702  533 

1 9C7  

1 908  

88  938  527 

1909  

90,556  521 

1910  

92  174  515 

1911   

93  792  509 

1912  

....      95  410  503 

1  696 

1913  

...      97  0'8  497 

19'4  

98  646  491 

1915  

100,264  485 

1,614 

1916  

1917  

1918  

105  118  467 

1  539 

1919  

*1  516 

1920  

•1  493 

1921   

*1,472 

1922  

*1.4S1 

1923  

*1.430 

1 924  

19^5     

♦1.411 
*I  392 

"  Ksti 

maled. 

from  year  to  year,  but  the  chart  shows  quite  plainly  that 

there  is  a  general  increase  for  each  succeeding  decade,  despite 
the  annual  fluctuations.     The  ton-mileage  per  person  that 
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Fiscal  Year 
Fig.  1— Growth  of  Freight  Traffic  Since  1888 


Calendar  Year 


for  every  year  since  1888  in  Fig.  1.  These  data  are  also 
shown  in  Table  I.  On  this  chart  there  are  also  plotted  the 
population  (see  Table  II)  and  the  ton -miles  of  freight  traffic 
per  inhabitant  (Table  III).  This  chart  shows  very  plainly 
the  cumulative  increases  in  the  freight  traffic  and  the  varia- 
tion in  the  two  factors  which  affect  it.  It  will  be  noted  that 
there  are  no  unusual  variations  in  the  population;  in  fact, 


might  be  expected  under  normal  conditions  is  indicated  by 
the  dot  and  dash  line.  The  actual  traffic  in  1917,  1918  and 
1919  was  considerably  above  the  normal,  as  shown  by  the  | 
chart.  These  points  have  been  practically  disregarded  in  lo-  i 
eating  the  normal  lines,  as  they  represent  very  unusual  condi- 
tions. Figures  above  the  normal  can  be  expected  for  five  or  per- 1 
haps  even  ten  years  until  the  great  volume  of  work  deferred-] 
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because  ot  tne  war  nas  been  taken  care  of,  but  ultimately 
the  traffic  should  return  approximately  to  this  normal  line. 
From  the  slope  of  the  line  the  normal  rate  of  increase  for 
the  period  from  1911   to  1921  has  been  determined.     This 


Table  HI — Ton  Miles 
Fiscal  Year 

1888  

1889  

1890  

1891  

1892  

1893  

1894  

1895  

1896  

1897  

1898  

1899  

1900  

1901  

1902  

1903  


or  Revenue  Freight  per  Inhabitant 

1904  2,120 

1,013  1905  2,215 

1,112  1906  2,520 

1,207  1907  2,710 

1,243  1908  2,45S 

1.342  1909  2,420 

1,398  1910  2,770 

1,176  1911  2,700 

1,223  1912  2,770 

1.343  1913  3,100 

1,318  1914    2,920 

1,555  1915    2,760 

1,655  1916    .._ 3,370 

1.861  '       Calendar   Year 

1,895  1916    3,590 

1,970  1917    3,840 

2,145  1918    3.820 


rate  for  the  period  given  is  approximately  2.63  per  cent 
annually.  Although  the  percentage  of  increase  is  decreas- 
ing from  year  to  year  and  the  rate  given  above  would  not  be 
applicable  for  a  longer  period,  the  variation  during  the  dec- 
ade is  so  slight  as  to  be  almost  negligible. 

Since  the  rate  of  increase  of  the  freight  traffic  is  made  up 
of  two  factors,  (1)  the  rate  of  increase  of  the  population 
and  (2)  the  rate  of  increase  of  the  ton-miles  per  inhabitant, 
it  follows  that  with  these  two  rates  known  the  normal  rate 
of  increase  in  the  traffic,  which  is  the  product  of  the  two, 
can  be  determined.  Furthermore,  if  the  normal  traffic  for 
any  year  in  the  period  is  known,  the  normal  traffic  for  the 
other  years  can  be  computed.  The  data  on  the  normal  freight 
traffic  in  this  article  are  based  on  the  ton-mileage  for  1911, 
as  this  represents  a  fair  average  between  heavy  and  light 
traffic.  The  normal  rate  of  increase  of  the  traffic,  as  cal- 
culated, varies  progressively  from  4.40  per  cent  in  1911  to 
4.14  per  cent  in  1921.  The  traffic  as  computed  from  the 
basic  factors  is  shown  in  Fig.  1  as  a  dotted  line  and  is  tabu- 


Table  IV — Normal  Traffic  for 
Fiscal   year — ■ 

1904     186,105,000,000 

1905    194.735,000,000 

1906    203  690,000,000 

1907    212,990,000,000 

1908    222,635,000,000 

1909    232,640,000,000 

1910    243,020,000,000 

1911    253,784  000,000 

1912    264.945,000,000 

1913    276.515,000,000 

1914    288,510.000,000 

1915    300.950,000.000 

1916    313  810,000,000 


Each  Y'ear  from   1904  to  1926 
Calendar   year — 

1916  320,455,000,000 

1917  334,100,000,000 

1918  348.245,000,000 

1919  362.890,000,000 

1920  378,075,000,000 

1921  393.815,000,000 

1922  410,125,000,000 

1923  427,030,000,000 

1 924  444.540,000,000 

1925  462  700,000,000 

J926  481,515,000,000 


lated  in  Table  IV.  This  has  been  extended  ahead  to  1926 
in  order  to  show  the  probable  traffic  in  future  years,  and 
backward  to  1904  to  demonstrate  how  closely  the  rate  of 
increase  computed  checks  with  the  average  traffic  during  the 
period  from  1904  to  1911. 

Since  the  actual  traffic  is  considerably  in  excess  of  the 
normal  traffic,  the  question  naturally  arises  as  to  when  the 
normal  will  be  reached  once  more.  As  stated  before,  unusu- 
ally heavy  traffic  can  be  expected  for  at  least  five  years,  and 
a  line  has  therefore  been  drawn  from  the  actual  traffic  of 
1919  to  the  normal  traffic  for  1924.  This  should  give  a  fair 
indication  of  the  traffic  that  may  be  expected,  disregarding 
abnormal  factors. 

Number  of  Cars  Required 

Having  estimated  the  traffic  to  be  expected,  it  becomes 
necessary  to  determine  how  many  cars  will  be  required  to 
handle  the  business.  The  number  of  cars  required  to  handle 
a  given  volume  of  traffic  in  the  past  would  provide  a  basis 
for  an  estimate,  but  this  would  fail  to  take  into  account  two 
important  factors — namely,  increased  capacity  per  car  and 
increased   efficiency   of  utilization.      Considering   again  the 


period  from  1905  to  1915,  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission records  show  that  the  average  capacity  of  freight 
cars  increased  from  30.7  tons  to  40.6  tons,  or  32.2  per  cent. 

The  efficiency  of  utilization  of  freight  cars  depends  on  the 
average  tons  per  loaded  car  and  the  average  revenue  car- 
miles  per  day.  The  product  of  these  two  is  the  revenue  ton- 
miles  per  car  per  day.  All  these  factors  are  available  from 
the  statistics  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  and 
are  shown  in  Table  V. 


Table   V— Freight   Car   Mileao 


AND   Average   Load 
■o        'S  So. 


I906  ;:::::::;:;:••■     §1    ili    i?    h        '%"    ''^'°o 

1907     65  97         ^yl         IH  ?H-9         ^'"^ 

11  :::E--  i  i  i 

'^'^     /,6-0         15-7         315         36.9  514         Ijll 

\l\~     }i-2i      20.2         326         37.5  53,9         3  180 

:::::::::::::::     Vd    !1:1    1%    ll:\        i^h     1 
:::::::::::::::     \f.l    Hi    III    T.  ■      | 

■■••••••■•••   ii  II  f  -^      -  ii 

l^JninV-n^oiiti.):         lH         if',         tfs         V2I   \^]     Hi         If^. 

1913  to   1916  includes  Class  I  and  II   roads  only 
1918  and  1919  includes  Class  I  roads  only. 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  revenue  car-miles  per  day  has 
increased  very  little  since  1905;  in  fact,  the  figure  for  the 
first  nine  months  of  1919  is  as  low  as  any  in  the  table,  with 
one  exception. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  tons  per  loaded  car  show  a 
fairly  steady  increase,  as  might  be  expected,  due  to  the 
increase  in  the  average  capacity  of  the  cars.  The  ratio 
of  the  average  load  to  the  average  capacity  gives  a  measure 
of  the  percentage  of  the  available  capacity  which  is  utilized. 
The  table  shows  that  there  has  been  a  comparatively  small 
increase  in  the  ratio  between  the  average  load  and  the  aver- 
age capacity.  This  naturally  suggests  that  the  ton-miles 
hauled  in  any  given  time  for  each  ton  of  car  capacity  would 
be  nearly  constant.  The  ton-miles  per  year  per  ton  of  freight 
car  capacity  have  been  tabulated  in  the  last  column. 

By  referring  to  the  chart  of  freight  traffic  it  will  be  noted 
that  the  ton-mileage  is  high  in  years  of  abnormally  heavy 
traffic,  but  decreases  again  when  the  business  falls  off.  Al- 
though there  is  a  considerable  variation  in  the  figures,  from 
a  minimum  of  3,000  in  1909  and  1915  to  4,130  in  1917, 
there  has  been  no  general  change  over  this  period.  During 
the  first  nine  months  of  1919  the  traffic  was  handled  at  the 
rate  of  3,670  ton-miles  per  ton  of  capacity  per  year,  which 
corresponds  very  closely  with  the  figure  for  1906.  All  the 
data  indicates  tliat  the  variation  from  year  to  year  is  largely 
due  to  the  relation  between  the  demand  for  cars  and  the 
supply. 

It  is  significant  that  the  ton-miles  per  ton  of  capacity  per 
year  has  been  in  excess  of  3,500  for  the  yearly  period  when- 
ever there  has  been  a  car  shortage,  and  has  been  below  3,500 
when  ever  there  was  an  ample  supply  of  cars.  This  is  borne 
out  in  a  very  convincing  manner  by  the  statistics  for  the 
first  nine  months  of  1919,  shown  in  Table  VI.  From  Febru- 
ary until  June  the  traffic  was  below  the  average  for  the  re- 
mainder of  the  year.  During  that  period  the  ton-miles  per 
ton  of  car  capacity  fell  below  the  rate  of  3,500  per  year  and 
records  showed  a  large  surplus  of  cars,  the  excess  of  idle 
cars  on  May  1  amounting  to  387,656.  On  August  1  the 
surplus  was  reduced  to  88,000,  which  is  a  normal  condition, 
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as  about  lOO.OOO  idli-  car.'^  arc  needed  in  order  to  fill  re<|uihi- 
tions  lor  cars  without  undue  delay. 

The  liiuli  eflKiencv  of  car  utilization  attained  in  recent 
months  ina\    lie  advanced  as  evidence  to  prove  that  in  the 


Tabu  \1. 

C•.^»   M. 

LEASE 

AND 

.\V(ra(;e  I 

UAD 

IN    1919, 

Class  1  R 

IADS 

Oni.v 

Momli 

Janii.iiy    .  . 
Febriiar\    . 
Marcli     .  . 

H 

ni'l<->  J. 

14..' 
1.1.6 
13.9 
14.3 
14,3 
14.6 
16.4 
17.0 
18.5 

lay 

Tons  per 
loaded  cai 

J9.0 

27.7 

27.6 

27.3    • 

27.K 

27.6 

27.9 

28.0 

28.4 

Revenue  ton 
miles  per 
car  per  day 
412 
377 
384 
391 
398 
403 
458 
476 
525 

Averaiie 
capacity 
of  car 
42.2 
42.2 
42.2 
42.2 
42.2 
42.2 
42.2 
42.2 
42.2 

To. 
1>« 

ca 
pc 

-niile- 
r  ton 
)acily 
r  yeai 
3  itO 
3,2tfJ 
3. 3.:  (J 
3.38(1 

May    .... 

3,441) 
3,48(1 

July    

3,9(0 
4,120 

Septciubi-r 

4,540 

future  heavier  loading  and  greater  mileage  will  prevail. 
This  conclusion  hardly  seems  warranted,  however.  The 
Car  Service  Section  of  the  Railroad  Administration  has  had 
broader  powers  than  could  l)e  exercised  l)y  any  similar  l)ody 


,ire  held  beyond  the  free  time.  As  cars  ljec(wiie  more  plenti- 
Uil  this  practice  will  tend  to  increase,  and  as  the  proportion 
of  the  time  during  which  the  car  is  in  the  pos.session  of  the 
.^lii|)l)er  iiureases  the  miles  ]jer  car  per  day  will  decrease. 
Unless  tile  carload  minimum  weights  can  be  increased,  which 
is  doubtful,  there  is  sure  to  i)e  a  falling  off  in  tiie  average 
carload;  in  fact,  during  .Vugust,  1919,  the  average  was  three 
tons  less  than  in  August,  1918.  With  these  points  in  mind, 
it  seems  reasonable  to  as.sume  that  when  normal  conditions 
are  re-established  the  ton-miles  per  ton  of  car  capacity  per 
year  will  be  practically  the  same  as  in  the  period  from  1905 
to  1915. 

It  is  evident,  since  one  ton  of  freight  car  capacity  should 
be  provided  for  ever)'  .>,500  ton-miles  to  be  movecj  during 
the  year,  that  the  aggregate  capacity  of  the  cars  should  in- 
crease at  the  same  rate  as  the  traffic.  This  has  not  been  the 
ca.se,  as  is  shown  Ijy  the  chart  reproduced  below  (Fig.  2) 
and  the  data  in  Table  VII.  In  the  chart  the  ton-miles  for 
each  }ear  are  indicated  by  circles  and  the  normal  hauling 


Fiscal  Years.  Cctlendar  Yeans. 

Fig.  2 — Comparative  Increases  in  Freight  Traffic  and  Freight  Car  Capacity 


under  normal  conditions.  During  the  war  shippers  sub- 
mitted to  drastic  car  service  regulations,  many  of  which  are 
still  in  effect,  but  could  not  be  retained  indefinitely  without 
strong  opposition  from  car  users. 

Even  with  the  present  high  demurrage  rates  many  cars 


capacity  of  the  equipment  by  dots.  In  1906  and  1907  the 
car  capacity  was  not  as  great  as  the  traffic.  During  the 
years  from  1908  to  1914  there  was  on  the  whole  a  plentiful 
supply  of  cars,  which  increased  at  a  rate  sufficient  to  keep  a 
surplus  during  practically  the  entire  period.     Since  that  time, 
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however,   the  additions  to  the  freight  equipment  have  been 
far  from  adequate. 

In  the  fiscal  year  1914  the  traffic  fell  off  very  markedly, 
and  the  number  of  freight  cars  ordered  in  that  year  was 
only  80,264.     The   fiscal  year   1915   was  also  a  period   of 


Vcar 
Fiscal  year- 

1905 

1906 

1907 

1908 

1909 

1910 

1911 

19U 

1913 

1914 

*I915 

*1916 

Cal.  year — 
*1916 

I'iscal  year— 
1916 

Cal.  year — ■ 

1916 

1917 


BLC     \'II — l''kE' 

l'"reiRht  traffic 
in  ton-miles 


in    Tk.vfiic  and  Car  Capacity 
Number  of        Capacity  of  Capacity  in 

freight  cars  freight  cars,  tons     tons  x  3,500 


186,463 
215.87/ 
236,601 
218  331 
218,802 
255,016 
253,783 
264  080 
301,398 
288,319 
276.8311 
343  099, 


109,510 
.551  241 
,390,103 
.554,802 
,986,929 
,910,451 
.701,839 
.754,058 
.752.1&8 
,890.210 
,302,723 
,937,805 


1,731,409 
1,837,914 
1,991,557 
2,089,302 
2,073,606 
2,135,121 
2,195,511 
2,215,549 
2,273,564 
2,325,647 
2,356.338 
2,326,987 


53,255,083 
59,059,302 
67,033,324 
72,663,665 
73,137,546 
76  578,735 
81,077,028 
82,965,418 
86,978,145 
90  977,098 
92,237,691 
92,945,535 


186,200 

207,0001 
235,000 
254,000 
256,000 
268,000 
284,000 
290,000 
304,500 
319,000, 
323,000 
326,000, 


,000,000 

,000,000 

,000,000 
,000,000 
000,000 
,000,000 
,000.000 
,000,000 
000,000 
000,000 
000,000 
000,000 


365,771,824,7-11  2,338,169  95,124,679  333,000,000,000 

Class   I    Roads    Only 


339,870,323,675 


362,444,397,129 
394,465,400,493 


2,253,111 
2,301,947 


92.280,335 
95,467,054 


318.000,000,000 


323,000,000,000 
333,000,000,000 


'Include.^   Class  I   and   Class   II   roads  only. 

Figures   for   tlie   ye.-irs    1908   to    1915,    inclusive,    do    not   include   figure*   of 
switching  and   terminal   companies. 

business  depression,  and  since  1916  higher  costs  and  war 
conditions  have  reduced  the  purchases;  consequently  since 
1914  there  has  not  been  a  single  year  when  the  new  cars 
bought  have  been  sufficient  to  take  care  of  the  normal  in- 
crease in  traffic. 

The  Class  I  roads  in  1918  had  2,323,324  freight  cars, 
with  an  aggregate  capacity  of  approximately  97,000,000 
tons.  The  increase  in  capacity  during  1919  has  probably 
not  been  more  than  1,500,000  tons,  making  the  present  capa- 
city 98,500,000  tons.  As  the  figures  on  which  the  chart 
is  based  include  the  Class  II  and  Class  III  roads,  which  own 
about  2.7  per  cent  of  all  railroad  freight  cars,  this  capacity 
must  be  increased  by  that  amount  to  make  it  comparable 
with  the  other  statistics.  This  would  bring  the  total  capa- 
city for  all  roads  to  101,100,000  tons.  Under  normal  con- 
ditions this  capacity  would  be  sufficient  to  handle  an  annual 
traffic  of  354,000,000,000  ton-miles,  but  since  the  traffic  in 
1919  will  amount  to  about  400,000,000,000  ton-miles  it  is 
evident  that  there  is  not  enough  equipment  to  handle  it  in  a 
satisfactory  manner.  On  the  basis  of  3,500  ton-miles  per  ton 
of  capacity  per  year,  the  present  traffic  would  require  a  car 
capacity  of  114,200,000  tons,  or  about  13,100,000  tons  more 
than  is  now  available.  As  the  average  capacity  of  cars  now 
'built  is  SO  tons,  this  would  indicate  that  262,000  additional 
cars  must  be  provided  to  make  up  for  the  present  shortage. 

In  addition  to  this  the  railroads  should  arrange  to  pro- 
vide for  future  increases  in  traffic  and  supply  the  necessary 
surplus  of  about  100,000  cars.  Assuming  that  business  will 
increase  at  a  constant  rate  and  will  reach  the  normal  in 
1924,  the  annual  increase  will  amount  to  8,108,000,000  ton- 
miles,  which  would  require  a  capacity  of  2,320,000  tons. 
Assuming  that  the  average  capacity  of  the  cars  built  will 
increase  to  55  tons,  this  would  require  42,000  cars.  This  is 
not  representative  of  the  number  that  would  ordinarily  be 
meedod  to  care  for  the  increase  in  the  traffic,  l:)ecause  the 
ipresent  traffic  is  high  and  therefore  the  assumed  rate  of  in- 
•crease  for  the  next  three  years  has  been  made  correspond- 
ingly low.  Under  normal  conditions  about  100,000  cars 
would  be  needed  to  provide  for  the  increase  in  traffic. 

Aside  from  the  question  of  providing  for  the  traffic,  there 
remains  the  need  for  retiring  old  equipment  from  service. 
As  the  demand  for  freight  cars  has  been  greater  than  the 
supply  for  more  than  three  years,  cars  have  been  kept  in 
service  whenever  it  was  possible  and  the  number  retired 
has  been  very  low.     A  comprehensive  stud)'  of  the  retire- 


ments on  roads  owning  2,023,783  cars  showed  the  status  of 
retirements  during  1915-1917  to  be  as  follows: 

CARS    WORN    OUT    .\ND    DISMANTLED 
(Cars    retired    in    connection    with    rebuilding   are    not    included.) 

ALL     WOOn     CARS 


Bo.x     . 

.Slock     

Flat     

Gondola 
Hopper     . . . . 
Refrigerator 
Tank     


Class   of   cars 


Weighted    average 


Number 

of  cars 

47.672 

5.201 

6,800 

24  630 

16.082 

4,591 

81 

105,057 


Average 
life  of 
cars  in  year 
22.3 
20.1 
22.3 
18.0 
20.3 
21.7 
24.6 

20.9 


It  is  significant  that  although  the  average  age  of  the  cars 
shown  is  20.9  years,  at  the  rate  of  retirement  shown  the 
equipment  now  in  service  would  be  replaced  only  at  inter- 
vals of  55  years.  The  percentage  of  the  total  car  equip- 
ment represented  in  this  table  is  so  large  that  the  conditions 
which  it  discloses  can  be  regarded  as  prevailing  throughout 
the  country.  If  this  were  the  case  it  would  indicate  that  the 
retirement  of  120,000  cars  which  would  naturally  have  been 
scrapped  during  the  past  three  years  has  been  deferred.  The 
Railroad  Administration  has  stated  that  of  the  150,133  cars 
bad  order  on  the  fifteenth  of  November  19,300  were  held 
out  of  service  as  not  worth  repairing.  This  is  certainly  a 
minimum  figure.  The  deferred  retirements  amount  to'  at 
least  100,000  cars,  and  although  some  of  the  box  cars  may 
be  worth  reinforcing  and  returning  to  service,  not  less  than 
75,000  cars  should  be  scrapped. 

The  annual  rate  of  acquisition  of  cars  21  years  ago  was 
approximately  120,000;  therefore,  at  the  present  time  this 
number  must  be  retired  each  year  unless  the  age  of  the  cars 
in  service  is  to  be  increased.  The  report  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  for  December  31,  1917,  showed  that 
at  that  time  the  Class  I  carriers  still  had  in  service  904,007 
freight  cars  not  of  all-steel  or  steel  underframe  construction. 
Until  these  light  wooden  cars  have  been  scrapped  the  rate 
of  retirement  should  certainly  not  be  less  than  120,000  cars 
per  year.  Assuming  that  25  per  cent  of  this  equipment  can 
be  reinforced,  there  still  remain  90,000  old  cars  to  be  de- 
stroyed during  each  of  the  next  three  years.  The  average 
capacity  of  the  cars  scrapped  will  be  approximately  33  tons 
and  the  capacity  of  new  cars  50  tons.  Therefore,  to  replace 
the  equipment  ton  for  ton  would  require: 

Cars 

For   deferred  retirements    49,500 

I-or    normal  retirements per  year  58.300 

Summary 

Summing  up  the  cars  needed  to  make  up  deficiencies,  to 
provide  for  future  increases  and  to  take  care  of  retirements, 
the  total  amount  of  equipment  required  during  the  next  three 
\ears  is  found  to  be  as  follows: 


To    make    up    the    present    shortage... 

To   provide  an   adequate   surplus 

To  take  care  of  increases  in  traffic  .... 
To  make  up  for  deferred  retirement. 
To    care     for    normal     retirements 


Cars 
262,000 
100,000 
126,000 

49,500 
174.900 


Total  cars  needed  in  tl'.rce  years. 
.\nnual    requirements    


7 1 2,400 
23  7.500 


This  is  a  conservative  estimate  of  the  equipment  needed 
only  by  the  railroad  companies  of  this  country.  The  pri- 
vate car  lines  own  about  200,000  freight  cars  and  the  Cana- 
dian roads  have  also  about  200,000.  If  the  new  equipment 
needed  by  these  car  owners  bears  the  same  relation  to  the 
total  number  owned  that  prevails  for  the  railroads  in  the 
United  States,  the  car  building  plants  of  this  country  and 
Canada  should  be  called  upon  to  furnish  830,000  cars  dur- 
ing the  next  three  years. 

Type  of  Cars  That  Will  Be  Built 

Few  important  innovations  in  freight  car  design  have 
been  introduced  in  the  past  decade,  and  the  equipment  built 
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durini;  the  next  few  years  will  probably  not  be  radically 
different  from  tlic  types  now  in  service.  Box  car.s  fomi  a 
large  percentage  of  the  equipment  and  little  further  increase 
in  capacity  is  to  l)e  expected,  as  the  opinion  seems  to  pre- 
vail that  nothing  is  gained  l)y  increasing  the  capacity  of  box 
cars  above  40  tons.  In  open-top  equijjment,  however,  there 
is  a  strong  tendency  toward  the  use  of  high-capacity  units. 
Ninctv-ton  cars  are  by  no  means  uncommon,  and  experi- 
mental cars  of  105  and  110  tons'  capacity  have  been  con- 
structed. The  operating  results  .secured  with  high-capacity 
cars  have  been  satisfactory,  and  they  will  probably  be  built 
in  greater  numbers. 

The  trend  of  material  prices  will  no  doubt  affect  the  char- 
acter of  the  new  construction.  Since  1916  the  cost  of  wood 
has  increased  relatively  more  than  tlie  price  of  steel,  and 
as  a  result  all-steel  cars  can  now  be  built  as  cheaply  as  cars 
constructed  partly  of  wood.  In  the  past  many  roads  have 
been  willing  to  pay  a  considerably  higher  price  for  an  all- 
steel  car.  Under  present  conditions  there  should  be  a  much 
greater  demand  for  all-steel  construction. 

A  well-known  manufacturer  of  automobiles,  which  among 
other  things  are  remarkable  for  their  light  weight,  recently 
stated  that  railroads  could  save  enormous  amounts  by  build- 
ing cars  of  alloy  steels  of  high  tensile  strength,  thus  mate- 
rially reducing  the  dead  weight  hauled.  This  proposal  has- 
been  investigated,  but  the  study  failed  to  disclose  the  oppor- 
tunity for  effecting  great  economies,  and  there  is  little  pros- 
pect that  alloy  steels  will  be  used  in  car  construction. 

Freight  cars  have  not  been  exempt  from  the  economic 
forces  that  have  been  operating  since  1916,  consequently 
the  unit  cost  of  the  equipment  which  the  railroads  buy  in 
1920  will  be  greatly  in  excess  of  pre-war  prices.  The  low- 
est scale  of  prices  for  freight  cars  in  recent  years  was  that 
prevailing  in  1914  and  1915.  At  that  time  cars  could  be 
bought  for  $800  to  $900.  By  1916  they  had  advanced  to 
$l,r00,  in  1917  to  $2,100  and  in  1918  the  average  was 
about  $2,850.  The  prices  that  will  prevail  during  1920 
will  depend  on  the  cost  of  materials,  and  cannot  be  pre- 
dicted with  any  degree  of  certainty.  Under  present  condi- 
tions practically  the  same  prices  that  existed  in  1918  apply. 
It  is  probable  that  the  240,000  cars  that  should  be  built 
this  year  would  cost  between  $670,000,000  and  $700,000,000. 
Assuming  that  present  prices  continue  the  712,000  cars 
needed  in  the  next  three  years  will  involve  an  expenditure  of 
approximately  $2,000,000,000. 


November    Earnings    Make    Poor 
Showings. 

THE  EFFECTS  of  the  loss  of  traffic  due  to  the  coal  strike 
and  the  extraordinary  expenses  incurred  in  meeting 
it  as  well  as  the  general  tendency  of  expenses  to  in- 
crease are  reflected  in  the  November  earnings  of  the  railroads 
as  indicated  by  preliminary  reports.  Returns  from  170  of 
the  Class  I  roads,  show  a  net  operating  income  of  only  $14,- 
000,000.  While  the  reports  of  the  roads  not  included  in  this 
total  may  change  the  indication  radically  it  is  apparent 
from  these  figures  that  the  showing  for  the  month  must  be 
a  poor  one.  The  net  operating  income  of  the  roads  in  federal 
control  during  the  month  of  November  in  the  test  period 
•  averaged  $83,000,000. 

Director  General  Mines  on  December  31  authorized  the 
following  statement : 

"It  will  never  be  possible  to  estimate  completely  the  losses 
which  the  countr)'  has  sustained  on  account  of  the  coal  str'ke. 
Among  the  heavy  losses  are  those  which  the  Railroad  .Admin- 
istration has  sustained  and  will  sustain  on  account  of  loss 
of  business  and  the  exf.aord"'narv  difficulties  wh'ch  it  was 


compelled  to  overcome  in  order  during  the  strike  to  give  the 
puidic  the  most  extensive  operation  of  the  railroads  and  the 
widest  possible  distribution  of  the  available  coal.  These 
costly  results  will  show  in  large  measure  in  the  month  of 
November  and  again  in  December  and  proljably  to  a  sub- 
stantial extent  in  January  and  even  sub.sequent  months. 
Undoubtedly  there  will  \)V  a  ver>'  large  deficit  in  operations 
in  the  month  of  Novemljcr,  most  if  not  all  of  which  would 
have  Ijcen  avoided  but  for  the  losses  due  to  the  coal  strike. 

"These  losses  were  of  two  sorts.  There  was  in  Noveml)er 
a  heavy  reduction  in  l)usincss  due  to  the  sudden  diminition 
of  the  movement  of  coal  which  is  the  largest  single  item  of 
traftic,  and  due  in  part  to  the  shutting  down  or  slowing  dovm 
of  oilier  industries  as  they  ran  .short  of  coal,  and  yet  the  tem- 
porary character  of  the  loss  of  business  was  such  as  to  pre- 
clude the  possibility  of  any  corresponding  readjustment  of 
operations  so  as  to  reduce  operating  costs.  On  the  contrary, 
operating  costs  were  seriously  increased  in  many  important  J 
respects.  Only  from  35  per  cent  to  45  per  cent  of  the  normal  y 
amount  of  coal  was  produced  and  yet  this  reduced  produc- 
tion had  largely  to  be  transported  over  the  most  abnormal 
routes  which  had  never  been  designed  for  the  handling  of 
coal  in  the  direction  and  volume  temporarily  necessitated. 
■  Again  the  handling  of  railroad  fuel  was  subjected  to  ex-  j 
traordinary  burdens.  Much  coal  which  had  been  stored  I 
had  to  be  reloaded,  hauled  to  a  new  destination  and  again  ' 
unloaded.  In  many  instances  coal  had  to  be  hauled  hun- 
dreds of  miles  in  order  to  supply  railroad  fuel,  whereas 
ordinarily  the  needed  coal  supply  was  close  at  hand.  For 
example,  coal  for  Eastern  Kansas  and  Oklahoma  roads 
ordinarily  obtained  from  Southeastern  Kansas  and  Eastern 
Oklahoma  had  to  be  hauled  from  Pennsylvania  and  West 
Virginia.  Much  of  the  actual  revenues  which  will  be  shown 
for  November  and  also  for  December  were  for  coal  being 
handled  at  normal  distances  for  railroad  fuel  so  that  the 
railroads  using  this  coal  in  addition  to  handling  this  coal 
great  and  unusual  distances  on  their  ow-n  lines  have  to  in- 
clude in  their  operating  expenses  the  freight  received  on  this 
coal  on  other  railroads  and  included  in  their  operating 
revenues.  In  many  parts  of  the  country  the  railroads  were 
suddenly  ccn fronted  with  the  necessity  of  burning  a  charac- 
ter of  coal  to  which  the  locomotives  were  not  adapted  and 
with  which  the  firemen  were  not  familiar,  with  the  result 
that  substantially  less  efficienc}'  could  be  secured. 

"It  is  important  to  emphasize  that  these  results  could  not 
have  been  avoided  by  advance  storage  of  coal  because  long 
prior  to  the  strike  being  seriously  threatened  the  general  pub- 
lic demand  for  coal  was  so  great  that  abnormal  storage  of 
railroad  coal  could  not  have  been  obtained  except  by  depriv- 
ing the  general  public  correspondingly  of  coal  which  it  was 
urgently  seeking.  The  storage  of  railroad  coal  was  already 
in  excess  of  normal. 

"In  order  to  meet  both  railroad  necessities  and  general 
public  necessities,  coal  had  to  be  switched  to  an  unusual  ex- 
tent with  resulting  heavy  terminal  costs.  These  difficulties 
were  seriously  accentuated  in  the  latter  part  of  November 
and  throughout  the  greater  part  of  December  by  coal  and 
stormy  weather  of  almost  unprecedented  severity  for  the 
time  of  year  in  many  parts  of  the  country. 

"In  addition  to  the  many  millions  of  dollars  of  loss  im- 
posed in  this  way  upon  the  public  through  the  increased 
cost  of  railroad  operation  on  account  of  the  strike,  there  is 
the  further  unfortunate  effect  that  railroad  operations  for 
November  and  Decembeer,  and  perhaps  for  a  substantial 
period  thereafter,  will  entirely  lose  their  value  as  a  measure 
of  current  railroad  earning  capacity." 


A  Malaria  Survey  of  the  Central  of  Georgia  right  of  way 
from  Albany  to  Columbia,  Ala.,  is  now  in  progress  under  the 
direction  of  Dr.  Abercrombie,  of  the  State  Board  of  Heahh  of 
Georgia. 


'g^gsSS^^^. 


Adequate  Motive  Pow^er  for  Railroads  a  Necessity 


Much    Additional    Power    Required — Obsolete    Locomotives 
Should  Be  Replaced  with  Modern  Power 


AN  EXPENDITURE  of  approximately  $1,000,000,000  for 
new  locomotives  is  necessary  to  furnish  the  motive 
power  that  will  be  required  in  the  next  three  years  by 
the  railroads  of  the  United  States,  to  keep  pace  with  the  de- 
velopment of  the  country.  The 
building  program  for  that  period 
should  be  very  much  more  exten- 
sive than  has  been  the  case  in  re- 
cent years.  New  motive  power 
must  be  provided  to  take  care  of 
the  constantly  increasing  traffic 
and  to  replace  obsolete  and  un- 
economical  locomotives  that 
should  be  retired  from  service. 

A  conservative  estimate,  based 
on  the  average  increase  in  rail- 
road traffic  and  in  the  motive 
power  during  the  decade  ending 
with  the  year  1914,  indicates  that 
at  least  698,000,000  lb.  addition- 
al tractive  power  should  be  built 
between  the  present  time  and  the 
end  of  the  year  1922. 

A  striking  phase  of  locomotive 
development  during  the  period 
from  1905  to  1915  is  that  in 
addition  to  an  increase  of  34  per 
cent  in  the  number  of  locomotives 
on  American  railroads,  there  also 

was  an  increase  of  71  per  cent  in  the  aggregate  tractive  power. 
The  manner  in  which  the  freight  and  passenger  traffic  and 
the  motive  power  increased  in  the  10-year  period  and  also  the 
conditions  that  have  prevailed  since  1914  are  shown  in 
Table  I. 


RAPIDLY  increasing  traffic 
requires  a  large  amount  of 
new  motive  power. 

An  expenditure  of  $1,000,000,- 
000  for  new  locomotives  in  the 
next  three  years  is  necessary  to 
prepare  the  railroads  to  handle  the 
business  of  the  country. 

Locomotive  building  program 
must  be  expanded  to  provide  13,- 
177  modern  locomotives  in  three 
years  and  12,000  obsolete  locomo- 
tives should  be  retired  from  serv- 
ice. 

Heavy  power  units  promote 
economy  of  operation,  reduce  the 
cost  of  handling  and  repair  of 
equipment. 


Statistics  of  the   Interstate   Commerce   Commission  show 
that  the  average  distribution  of  tractive  power  is  63.5  per 
cent  in  freight  service,  20.5  per  cent  in  passenger  service,  14 
per  cent  in  switching  service  and  two  per  cent  unclassified. 
The  estimates  of  future  require- 
ments are  based  on  these  ratios, 
and  the  small  percentage  of  new 
unclassified    locomotives    is    in- 
cluded with  those  for  freight  ser- 
vice. 

A  great  many  locomotives  have 
been  continued  in  service  during 
the  war  that  probably  would  have 
been  retired  under  normal  condi- 
tions. At  a  low  estimate  the  de- 
ferred retirements  would  amount 
to  5,000  locomotives  and  regular 
retirements  to  7,000  locomotives 
of  an  average  tractive  power  of 
about  24,000  lb.  for  the  next  three 
years.  This  makes  a  total  of 
about  290,000,000  lb.  of  tractive 
power  to  be  built  to  replace  de- 
ferred and  regular  retirements. 

Had  the  average  tractive  power 
of  locomotives  increased  in  recent 
years  only  at  the  same  rate  as  in 
the  decade  just  prior  to  the  Euro- 
pean   war,    the    average    tractive 
today      would      be      38,000      to 
and     it     would     require     about     18,000     of 
to     furnish     the     amount     of     new     motive 
However,    the    tendency    has     been    to 
the    power    of    each    unit    and    on    the 


power      of 
40,000     lb. 
such     units 
power    required, 
greatly    increase 


locomotives 
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l)asi.<  of  ltKonu)tivi'.«<  l)uilt  recently  it  would  reciuire  7,542 
freight  ItKomotivis  of  00,000  II).  average  tractive  effort,  .?,218 
pa.-isenKer  locomotives  of  44,000  lb.  average  tractive  effort, 
and  2,417  switciiing  locomotives  of  40,000  II).  average 
tractive  effort  to  hnndle  tlie  increase  in  traffic  and  to  replace 
olKsolete  huomotives  which  should  he  retired  during  the  next 
three  vears,  making  a  total  of  1,>,177  locomotives  of  modern 
design  that  should  be  built  in  the  three-year  period. 

T  iH-omotive  development  is  inllucnced  by  traffic  require- 
ments and  the  type  of  new  locomotives  has  necessarily  varied 
with  the  character  of  the  lines  over  wliidi  tliey  were  to  run. 


the  decade  of  5.40  per  cent.  This  rate  of  increase  if  con- 
tinued to  the  end  of  the  year  1919  would  have  made  a  total 
freight  traffic  of  .>88  billion  ton-miles.  However,  the  .statis- 
tics of  the  first  ten  months  of  the  year  1919  and  a  conserva- 
tive estimate  of  the  proliablc  volume  of  business  for  the 
months  of  November  and  December  indicate  that  the  actual 
freight  business  for  the  year  will  reach  the  enormous  total 
of  402  l)illion  ton-miles.  Tliese  figures  for  the  year  1919 
may  i)e  taken  as  a  basis  on  which  to  estimate  the  probable 
freight  traffic  for  the  next  three  years,  which  will  proljably 
reach  410  billion  ton-miles  in  1920,  418  billion  ton-miles 


T.VRI.K    I— mKIf.lIT    .\ND    P.\SSKXC.1:K    TU.Ml  ll     AND 

Number  of   T.oconiotivos 

, » -^     , 

Per  Per-  Per-  Per-  Per- 
cent cent  cent  cent  cent 
Year                     In  U.  S.     Inc.  Frt.  Pass.  Switch  Unclass. 

1905    48,357          ...           57.7  24.0  16.4  1.9 

1906    51.67-'         6.9         57.8  23.7  16.4  2.1 

1907    55,388         7.2         57.8  23.1  15.4  3.7 

1908    56.733          2.4          59.7  23.2  15.4  1.7 

1909    57.212            .8          59.3  23.3  15.4  2.0 

1910    58  947         3.0         59.3  23.2  15.5  2.0 

1911           61.3:7          4.0          59.4  23.4  15.1  2.1 

191'                ..    62,262         1.5         58.8  22.9  15.0  3.3 

1913  .;; 63,378         1.8         59.8         22.7  15.5         2.0 

1914  64,760  2,2  59.8  22.6  15.5  2.1 

tl915  63,850  

11916  65.021  

tl917  63,8:S  

tl918  64.410  

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

•Estimated. 

+  1915  to  1918  Class  I  and  II  only. 


Till'.    .WAIL.XBLK    MOTIVK    I'OWKU    FROM    THE    FISC.M.    YEAK.S    1905    TO    1918 
Tractive    Power 


' 

Per- 

^ 

Per- 

Per- 

cent In- 

Averaee 

Freight  Traffic 

cent  In- 

Passenger Traffic 

cent  In 

.\gRrc(!atc,  lb. 

cre.nsc 

Per  Loco. 

(Ton  Miles) 

crease 

(Passenger  Miles) 

crease 

1.128. "7 1.082 

23.666 

186,463,109.510 

23,800,149,436 

1,260.633.673 

11.7 

24.741 

215,877,551,241 

15,8 

25,167,240,831 

6.0 

1,409,006,658 

11.7 

25,823 

236,601,390,103 

9.0 

27,718,554,030 

10.1 

1,477,758,536 

5.0 

26.384 

218,381,554,802 

d8.0 

29,082,836,944 

4.9 

1,503,971,444 

1.8 

25,634 

218  802,986,929 

2.0 

29,109,322,589 

.1 

1,588,894,480 

5.1 

-7,282 

255,016,910,451 

21.0 

32,338.496,329 

11. 1 

1,681,495.905 

5.8 

27,949 

253,783.701,839 

d  5.0 

33,201,694,699 

2.7 

1,746.964,128 

3.9 

28.634 

264,080,745.058 

4.0 

33,132,354,783 

d  .2 

1.847,798,393 

5.8 

29.702 

301,398,752,108 

14.0 

34,575,872,980 

4.3 

1,931,953.982 

4.5 

30,420 

288,319,890,210 

d4.0 

35,258,497,509 

2.0 

2,014.201,500 

4.3 

276,830,000.000 

4.0 

32,384,247,563 

d8.2 

2,075,519,800 

4.0 

343,099,937,805 

20.3 

34,213.596,127 

5.7 

2,145,698  000 

2.4 

365.771,824,741 

6.6 

39,476,858,549 

15.4 

2,196,648,349 

2.4 

401.946,000.000 

9.9 

42,566,342,892 

7.8 

•2,461,533,854 

12.1 

•402.000.000.000 

0.2 

•45,600,000,000 

7.1 

•2.600,359,600 

5.6 

•410.000,000  000 

2.0 

•2.651.098,300 

2.0 

•418,000.000.000 

1.9 

•_', 708,979, 400 

2.1 

♦427,000,000,000 

2.2 

The  trend  has  been  toward  a  heavy  increase  in  the  average 
tractive  power  of  each  unit.  This  has  resulted  in  a  much 
greater  operating  efficiency  and  was  achieved  only  through 
the  joint  efforts  of  railroad  engineers  and  locomotive  build- 
ers. 

If  the  normal  rate  of  increase  in  motive  power,  which  took 
place  during  the  decade  ending  with  the  year  1914,  had  con- 
tinued without  interruption  during  the  succeeding  years,  the 
aggregate  tractive  power  available  at  the  end  of  the  year 
1918  would  have  been  about  2,4.^0,000.000  lb.  The  actual 
aggregate  tractive  power  available  on  December  31,   1918, 


in  1921  and  the  stupendous  total  of  427  billion  ton-miles  in 
1922. 

To  handle  this  vast  amount  of  freight  in  1920  it  will  be 
necessary  to  have  an  aggregate  tractive  power  of  1,651,000.- 
000  lb.  in  freight  locomotives.  This  will  require  the  build- 
ing of  a  large  amount  of  additional  motive  power.  New 
freight  locomotives  to  be  built  should  average  about  60,000 
lb.  tractive  effort.     That  this  average  size  of  locomotives  is 


T>i>e 
Light    4-6-2    . 
Heavy    4-6-2 
Light    4-8-2    . 
Heavy    4-8-2 

Light    2-8-2    . 
Heavy    2-8-2 
Light    2-10-2 
Heavy    2-10-2 

0-6-0    

0-8-0    


Table  II — U.    S.   R.    A.   Stand.\rd  Locomotives 
Lb.  tractive 

Service  power 

Passenger 40,700 

Passenger    43,900 

Pnssenger    53,900 

Passenger    58,000 

Freight  54,600 

Freicht        60,000 

:;'.!  Freight     69,400 

Freight     74,000 

Switch      39,100 

Switch      55,000 


.Average 


47,050 


Xote — Mallet    locomotives    not    included. 


was  2,196,648,349  lb.,  a  shortage  of  235,600,269  lb.     If  the 

retirements  of  unfit  and  obsolete  locomotives  had  been  made 
at  the  same  rate  as  in  the  years  prior  to  1914  this  shortage 
would  probably  have  amounted  to  350,000,000  lb.  The 
failure  to  retire  from  service  such  unfit  units  can  only  be 
justified  by  the  exigencies  of  the  war  and  now  that  this 
emergency  has  passed,  all  obsolete  and  uneconomical  equip- 
ment should  be  retired  with  the  least  possible  delay. 

Freight    Locomotives 

In  the  year  1905  the  freight  traffic  of  the  United  States 
totaled  186.46.>.109,510  ton-miles  and  this  increased  at  a 
fairly  constant  rate  until  in  1914  it  had  reached  a  total  of 
288,319,890^10  ton-miles,   an   average  yearly  increase   for 


Year 

1905     

1906     

1907     

\o.  of 
locomotiv 

in  r.  S. 

.  .    27.869 
. .    29,848 
,  .    32,079 

rABIE      III— FSE 

Tr.->ctive 

es           power. 

lb. 

-16.769.0OP 

800.502.000 

804,719.0011 

938,376  000 

95^.051,000 

1.000,947.000 

1,067,749.000 

1,109,322.000 

1,173.351,000 

1,226,790,000 

1,279.018,000 

1,317,855.000 

1,362,417,000 

1.394.871,000 

•1,619.000,000 

1,465,763.000 

•1.651.228.353 

•1.683,447,442 

•1.719,693,918 

ICHT     Locom 

Tractive 

power 

to  be  built, 

lb. 

153,245'.6.U 
32.218.090 
32.219,089 
36,246.476 

253.929.309 

5T1VES 

Tons 

carried 

one  mile 

(ton-miles) 

186,463,109,510 

215,877,551,241 

236.601,390,103 

218,381,554,802 

218,802,986,929 

255,016,910,451 

253,783,701,839 

264,080,745,058 

301.398,752.108 

288.319,890,210 

276,830,302,723 
343,099.937.805 
365,771,824,741 
401,946,000,000 

Fo 
pe 
pe 
tr 

n-miles 
r  year 
r  lb.  of 

power 

260 

273 

265 

1908     .... 

.  .    33.840 

233 

1909     

1910     

1911     

1912  .... 

.  .    33,935 

,  .    34.992 

.  .    36,405 

.    36.615 

229 
255 
238 
238 

1913     37,924 

1914     38,752 

Average   59  per  cent 
of  total  locomotives 

1915     

257 
235 

216 

1916    ,... 

260 

1917    .... 

269 

288 

1919  ffr 
19'0 

uired    ... 
.-ervice    . 

•40'>  ono  (Win  00  1 
•410,000,000,000 
•418.000,000,000 
♦427,000.000,000 

262 

]9''I 

1922    .... 

Tot?' 

•Estima 

ed. 

a  reasonable  figure  may  be  seen  from  Table  II,  giving  the 
types  and  sizes  of  the  standard  locomotives  designed  and 
built  under  the  direction  of  the  Railroad  Administration. 
There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  criticism  of  these  standard 
locomotives,  but  since  they  are  the  result  of  the  joint  efforts 
of  a  large  number  of  practical  railroad  men  and  locomotive 
builders  they  are  typical  of  the  power  that  will  be  built 
for  the  more  important  roads.  The  average  for  all  roads 
would  be  lower  and  it  is  quite  probable  that  so  far  as  the 
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tractive  effort  is  concerned,  the  figures  used  in  these  estimates 
are  not  too  high  and  represent  the  average  locomotive  that 
will  be  built  in  the  immediate  future. 

The  statistics  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  show 
that  in  the  past  years  approximately  63.5  per  cent  of  the 
total  available  tractive  power  was  engaged  in  freight  service 
and  on  that  basis  248.3  ton-miles  of  freight  were  hauled  dur- 
ing the  year  for  each  pound  of  tractive  power  of  freight  lo- 
comotives. The  average  ton-miles  per  year  per  pound  of 
tractive  power  was  somewhat  in  excess  of  248.3  in  1918  and 
1919,  but  an  average  taken  over  the  entire  period  of  14  years 
from  1905  to  1918  was  only  251.1  ton-miles  per  year  per 
pound  of  tractive  power.  This  average  is  subject  to  fluctua- 
tion and  as  will  be  seen  in  the  tabulations  the  average  ton- 
miles  per  pound  of  tractive  effort  in  1906  reached  the  ex- 
tremely high  figure  of  273  ton-miles,  but  dropped  to  235 
ton-miles  in  1914.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  an  average  for 
a  ten-year  period  during  normal  times  is  taken  as  a  basis  for 


comotives  an  additional  8,091,000  lb.,  so  that  it  will  require 

an  aggregate  increase  of  452,490,000  lb.  tractive  power  in 
freight  locomotives  in  three  years.  This  makes  a  total  to  be 
built  of  7,542  units  of  60,000  lb.  average  tractive  effort.  As 
heavy  freight  locomotives  cost  approximately  $82,000  in 
1918,  and  it  is  quite  probable  that  this  price  will  continue, 
the  total  cost  of  freight  locomotives  required  in  the  next  three 
years  will  be  $618,444,000.  This  is  a  yearly  average  of  2,- 
51-T  freight  locomotives  costing  $206,444,000. 

Passenger  Locomotives 

The  passenger  traffic  of  the  railroads  of  the  United  States 
during  the  decade  ending  with  the  year  1914  increased  11,- 
458,246,073  passenger-miles  or  48  per  cent.  During  this 
same  period  the  number  of  passenger  locomotives  increased 
only  25.8  per  cent,  but  as  in  the  case  of  freight  locomotives 
the  average  tractive  power  increased  rapidly. 

The  passenger  locomotives  in  service  in  the  year  1914  were 


1906        1907       me        /909        1910        1911        1912         /9/3         /9/4        /9/S        I9I&         1911        1918        1919        1920        1921 
Chart  Showing  Comparative  Increase  in  Tractive  Power  and  in  Freight  and  Passenger  Traffic 


calculating  the  work  that  will  probably  be  done  in  the  fu- 
ture. This  average  may  be  improved  upon,  but  there  is  no 
certainty  that  such  will  be  the  case. 

As  already  stated,  the  estimated  freight  traffic  for  the  year 
1920  will  be  410  billion  ton-miles  and  to  haul  it  will  require 
freight  locomotives  having  an  aggregate  tractive  power  of 
1,651,228,000  lb.  As  will  be  seen  in  Table  III,  153,245,- 
000  lb.  additional  tractive  effort  was  needed  to  bring  the  ag- 
gregate for  1919  up  to  the  proper  point  and  to  this  amount 
must  be  added  32,218,000  lb.  necessary  to  provide  for  the 
increase  in  freight  traffic  in  1920.  The  increase  in  freight 
traffic  to  418  billion  ton-miles  in  1921  will  require  an  in- 
crease of  32,219,000  lb.  tractive  power  and  the  increase  to 
427  billion  ton-miles  in  1922  an  additional  36,246,000  lb. 
Normal  and  deferred  retirement?  of  freight  locomotives  dur- 
ing the  next  three  years  make  it  necessary  to  provide  190,- 
472.000  lb.,  and  the  proportional  increase  in  unclassified  lo- 


23  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of  locomotives  and  the  ag- 
gregate tractive  effort  amounted  to  396,051,000  lb.  or  20.5 
per  cent  of  the  total  for  all  classes.  No  figures  being  avail- 
able as  to  the  actual  aggregate  tractive  effort  engaged  in  pas- 
senger traffic  in  recent  years  it  may  reasonably  be  assumed 
that  the  same  ratio  that  existed  in  1914  (20.5  per  cent),  will 
apply.  On  that  basis  the  passenger  traffic  for  the  year  1919 
would  have  required  521,669,000  lb.  tractive  pxjwer,  but  as 
will  be  seen  in  Table  IV  the  total  available  power  was  only 
473.199,000  lb. 

The  total  available  tractive  effort  on  December  31,  1918, 
Ijeing  2,196,648,349  lb.  and  assuming  that  20.5  per  cent  of 
this  amount  was  engaged  in  passenger  traffic,  this  additional 
tractive  effort  required  for  passenger  service  to  bring  the  to- 
tal for  the  year  1919  up  to  normal  would  be  48,470,000  lb., 
and  with  the  increase  computed  on  the  basis  of  20.5  per 
cent,   11,404.000  lb.  are  required  for  1920,  10,401,000  lb. 
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for  1921  and  11,702,000  lb.  for  1922.  To  replace  the  normal 
and  deferred  retirements  of  ol).solete  pa.ssenger  locomotives 
59,61.^000  11).  are  raiuiretl,  making  a  total  increase  of  141,- 
601,000  lb.  tractive  power  reijuired  to  be  built  for  passenger 
service  in  the  next  three  years. 

This  would  require  a  total  of  ;\218  units  of  44,000  lb. 
tractive  power  each  and   as  tlie  probable  cost  of  passenger 


Taiilk  IV — I'assenger  Locomotives 


Year 
1905 
1906 
190? 
1908 
1909 
1910 
1911 
191J 
1913 
1914 
A\ 
1915 
1916 
1917 
1918 

1919 

19-'0 
1921 

1922 


Number  of 
locoiiiolives 

in  U.  S. 
.  11,618 
.  .  12.249 
.  12.814 
1,!,185 
.  .  \i.3\7 
..  \i.b6{) 
.  .    14.,H)1 


14.262 


Tractive 
power, 
lb. 
2.11,398.000 
258,430.000 
288,846.000 
292.960,000 
308,314,000 
325,723,000 
344,707,000 
358,127,000 
378,798,000 
396,051,000 


Tractive  power 
I  ibf  built. 


14,396 

14,612 

eraiic.  2i.2  per  cent   of  total  locomotives 

412,911,000 

42.i.491,000 

^.?>)..'<6S.nOO 

440.31  '.nOO 

J  In  service  473,199,081 

I  Required     521,669,000 

*533,0/3.71g 

*543.475,15l 

.; *555. 176,777 


I'asscnger- 
miles 
23,800,149,436 
26,167.240,831 
27,718,554,030 
29,082.836,944 
29,109.322,589 
32,338.496,329 
33,201.694,699 
33.132.354,783 
34,575,872,980 
35,258,497.509 

32,384,247,563 
34,213,596,127 
39,476,858.549 
42,566,342.892 

45,600.000,000 


Total 


81.977.567 


locomotives  will  approximate  $60,000  each,  it  will  necessi- 
tate a  total  expenditure  of  $193,080,000  for  this  purpose 
during  the  next  three  years. 

Switching  Locomotives 

As  shown  in  Table  I,  15.6  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of 
locomotives  in  service  were  switching  locomotives  and  on 
the  basis  of  14  per  cent  of  the  aggregate  tractive  power  there 
were  323,160,000  lb.  of  tractive  power  in  switching  service 
in  the  year  1919.  Additional  power  of  33,785,000  lb.  trac- 
tive effort  are  required  to  bring  the  switching  service  to  its 
proper  proportions  and  this  amount  should  be  constructed 


Table    V — Switching    Locomotives 

Number  of 

locomotives  Tractive 

Year                                        '"  U.  S.  power,  lb. 

ion?                                              7,923  158,028,000 

\j)l ;■.;;■.;..   8,485  176,488,000 

{^•,7 8,529  197,260,000 

,,08 8.78:-  206,886,000 

llog .■;;...   8,837  210,555,000 

I9IO 9.115  222,445,000 

,oH .   9,297  235,409.000 

to  2 '.'.....       9.311  244,574.000 

ig  3 9  834  258.691.000 

}o,4 10.685  270,473,000 

,q|c ....  281,988,000 

\q\l :: 290,572,000 

,g}7 ..  301,397,000 

Jgiq 307. 530.000 

(On  service  323,160.348) 

1919 1  Required  *356.944.882  i 

ig20                                              *364,050,344 

1971 ..;;       *371. 253.762 

1922'.'.'.'.'.'..'..'. •379.145.116 

Total     

•Estimated. 


Tractive  power 
to  be  built,  lb. 


33,784,534 
•7,105.462 
•7,203.344 
•7,891,354 

55,984,694 


in  the  year  1920.  To  meet  the  normal  increase  in  traffic  in 
1920  will  require  7,105,000  lb.,  the  increase  in  1921  will 
require  7,203,000  lb.  and  in  1922  it  will  require  7,891,000 
lb.   additional  tractive  power. 

Table  V  shows  the  number  of  switching  locomotives  in 
service  from  1905  to  1914  and  the  increases  in  aggregate 
tractive  power  required  in  1920,  1921  and  1922.  Besides 
these  increases,  the  deferred  and  regular  retirements  of 
switching  locomotives  to  be  replaced  with  modern  power  will 
require  40,712,000  lb.,  making  necessary  a  total  increase  of 
96  696.000  lb.  tractive  effort  in  the  next  three  years.     Taking 


4U,()00  II).  tractive  power  as  an  average  for  this  class  of  loco- 
motives tiiis  would  recjuirc  2,417  units,  and  at  an  average 
(osl  of  ,$40,000  eacii,  the  total  cost  of  switdiing  loioniotives 
to  be  built  in  the  next  tliree  years  would  be  $9(),680,000,  or  a 
yearly  average  of  806  locomotives  at  a  cost  of  $32,226,666, 
wliicii  rei)re.sents  tlie  requirements  of  this  class  of  the  service. 

Summary 

I'he  total  increa.se  in  the  aggregate  motive  power  required 
in  tile  next  three  years  and  the  estimated  cost  is  as  follows: 

.Vormal    increase    in    lb.    tractive    power: 

I'"rci«bt    locomotives     261,928,000 

llnclassilied    locomotives    8,099,000 

I'asscnger    locomotives    81,988,000 

Switching    locomotives    .■ 55,985,000 


Total 408,000,000 

Hcferred   and   normal    retirements   in    lb.    tractive    power; 

Kreight    locomotives     190,472,000 

Passenger    locomotives     59.613,000 

Switching    locomotives     40,712,000 


Total 290,797,000 

Cost    of    replacing    retirements: 

3.175   freight    locomotives     $260,350,000 

1,332   passenger    locomotives     , 79.920,000 

1.017  switching    locomotives 40.680.000 


Total     $380,950,000 

Cost    of    retirements    when    built: 

9,320   freight    and    unclas.tified    locomotives $142,400,000 

2,760  passenger   locomotives    41,700,000 

1.920  switching    locomotives     21.300.000 


Total     $205,400,000 

Tractive  No.  of 

power.  II).  locomotives  Cost 

Xormal    incrc-ise   and    retirc-nents.  . .    407.999.000            7,653  $527,254,000 

Deferred    retirements     290.797,000            5,524  380,950.000 

Total     698,796.000         13,177  $908,204,000 

Average   per  year   for   three   years..   232,599,000  4,392  302,735.000 

The  cost  of  locomotives  to  be  retired  is  taken  as  equal  to 
the  cost  in  the  year  1905,  when  freight  locomotives  cost  $15,- 
250,  passenger  locomotives  $15,100  and  switching  locomo- 
tives $11,100.  This  will  retire  from  service  locomotives 
costing  $205,400,000  when  built  and  the  capital  expendi- 
tures of  the  railroads  for  locomotives  will  therefore  be  $702,- 
804,000  in  the  next  three  years,  as  shown  below: 

Total  cost   of  locomotives  to  be  built  in   three  years $908,204,000 

Total  cost  of  locomotives  to  be  retired  in  three  years 205,400,000 


.Addition    to   capital   expenditures $702,804,000 

The  total  number  of  locomotives  that  should  be  built  in 
the  next  three  years  is  13,177  and  the  total  to  be  retired  is 
12,000  locomotives,  making  an  increase  of  1,177  in  the  num- 
ber of  locomotives.  This  number  of  retirements  seems  large 
as  compared  with  the  number  estimated  to  be  built,  but  this 
is  accounted  for  by  the  greatly  increased  power  of  the  in- 
dividual units. 

This  policy  would  be  beneficial  in  facilitating  the  move- 
ment of  the  traffic  and  also  in  keeping  down  repair  costs  and 
labor  charges  for  crews  and  hostlers.  A  large  locomotive  can 
be  coaled,  watered,  or  repaired  in  practically  the  same  time 
as  a  small  one  and  having  60,000  lb.  tractive  power  in  one 
unit  requires  only  one  engine  crew,  while  two  units  each  of 
30,000  lb.  tractive  power  would  require  practically  twice  the 
expenditure  for  upkeep  and  operation. 

This  total  expenditure  of  practically  one  billion  dollars 
for  new  motive  power  is  necessary  if  the  railroads  are  to  be 
prepared  to  handle  the  business  of  the  country.  It  is  essen- 
tial that  the  need  for  additional  motive  power  be  given  im- 
mediate consideration  and  the  locomotive  building  program 
arranged  for. 


Over  600  cars  of  fuel  will  be  sent  from  Ashland,  Wis.,  to 
interior  villages  as  a  result  of  the  demolition  of  the  wooden 
ore  dock  of  the  Minneapolis,  St.  Paul  &  Sault  Ste.  Marie, 
at  Ashland,  which  has  lately  been  begun.  The  road  has  now 
a  solid  steel  and  cement  ore  dock,  finished  two  years  ago  at 
a  cost  of  about  $1,000,000.  A  saw  mill  has  been  set  up  to 
convert  the  timber  in  the  old  dock  into  stove-wood. 


24,500  Passenger  Cars  Needed  in  Next  Three  Years 

With  Remarkable  Traffic  Increase,  Purchases  Have  Not  Met 
Needs  for  Retirements  Alone  Since  1915 


IN  THE  TEN-YEAR  PERIOD  ending  June  30,  1915,  the 
volume  of  passenger  traffic  on  the  railroads  of  the  United 
States,  as  measured  by  the  number  of  passengers  carried 
one  mile,  increased  48  per  cent.  During  this  period  the  re- 
quirements of  the  increasing  business  were  so  closely  met 
by  the  addition  of  new  equip- 
ment that  the  average  number  of 
passengers  per  car  never  reached 
16  nor  dropped  below  15.  This 
required  the  purchase  during  the 
10  years  of  26,800  passenger 
train  cars. 

In  the  four  and  one  half  years 
since  June  30,  1915,  the  number 
of  passengers  carried  one  mile 
has  increased  over  43  per  cent, 
less  than  4,000  cars  have  been 
purchased,  and  in  1919  there 
were  an  average  of  21  passengers 
for  every  passenger  carrying  car 
of  railroad  ownership  moved  in 
revenue  service.  To  provide  for 
the  present  volume  of  passenger 
traffic  on  pre-war  standards  of 
service,  without  allowance  for 
retirements,  would  require  over 
18,000  more  passenger  train  cars 
than  the  railroads  now  own. 


IN  10  YEARS  to  June  30,  1915, 
passenger  traffic  increased  48 
per  cent.  The  number  of 
passenger  cars  increased  35  per 
cent. 

In  the  four  and  one-half  years 
since,  traffic  has  increased  over  43 
per  cent,  but  equipment  has  in- 
creased only  2.5  per  cent. 

There  is  a  heavy  shortage  of 
passenger  cars  now. 

To  restore  1917  standards  in 
three  years  would  require  the  pur- 
chase of  over  8,000  cars  a  year 
until  1923. 


Conditions  Prior  to  1915 

In  Table  I  are  shown  the  volume  of  passenger  traffic,  the 
number  of  passenger  car  miles  and  the  number  of  passenger 
cars  in  service  for  each  of  the  ten  years  prior  to  June  30, 
1915.  During  1905  the  total  revenue  passenger  movement 
was  23,800,149,436  passengers  carried  one  mile.  In  1915  there 
were  32,384,247,563  passengers  carried  one  mile,  representing 
a  net  increase  at  the  end  of  the  period  of  8,584,098,127. 
With  two  exceptions  during  this  period  the  trend  of  pas- 
senger traffic  was  steadily  upward.     During  1912  there  was 


a  slight  decline  in  the  amount  of  traffic,  while  in  1915  the 
decrease  over  the  previous  year  was  very  large,  amounting 
to  2,874,249,946  passenger  miles.  This  reflects  the  general 
business  depression  following  the  outbreak  of  the  European 
war  and  as  a  real  measure  of  the  trend  of  passenger  traffic 
during  the  period,  the  difference 

in    volume    between     1905     and 

1914,  when  the  peak  was  reached, 
should  be  used.  This  is  11,458,- 
348,073,  or  a  48  per  cent  in- 
crease. 

From  1908,  the  first  year  for 
which  car  mile  statistics  are 
available,  the  number  of  passen- 
gers per  car  remained  remarkably 
constant — between  15  and  16. 
The  minimum  ratio  of  15  oc- 
curred in  1912,  a  year  of  com- 
paratively light  traffic,  and  the 
maximum  of  15.8  was  reached  in 
1910,  the  year  in  which  occurred 
the  greatest  increase  in  passenger 
mileage  of  any  during  the  period. 
Another  corelative  fact  of  great 
interest  indicated  by  this  table  is 
the  close  relation  between  the  an- 
nual fluctuations  in  the  volume  of 
passenger  business  and  the  in- 
creases in  the  number  of  passen- 
ger train  cars,  the  nature  of  each 
change  in  traffic  being  reflected  by  the  increase  in  the  number 
of  cars  in  service  during  the  next  year. 

During  the  eight  years  beginning  with  1908  each  passen- 
ger carrying  car  averaged  about  61,500  miles  per  year. 
This  average,  however,  is  not  a  true  reflection  of  the  annual 
mileage  per  car  during  the  period  because  of  the  compara- 
tively low  mileage  during  1908,  1909  and  1915.  During 
1910,  1911  and  1912,  the  miles  per  car  remained  fairly 
constant  with  traffic  showing  a  declining  tendency  and  bet- 
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tLT  tliaii  an  average  increase  in  new  equipment.  It  seems 
evident,  therefore,  tliat  such  a  mileage  can,  on  the  average, 
be  maintained  witliout  dilTiculty.  During  19U  and  1914, 
with  a  falling  off  in  the  increase  in  new  eijuipment  for  the 
two  years  and  material  increai^es  in  traffic  following  the  de- 
crease of  1912,  the  number  of  miles  per  car  per  year  in- 
creased to  over  ()4,0()0.  The  decrease  to  58,200  miles  per  car 
in  1915,  accom|)anying  the  marked  falling  off  of  ])as.senger 
business,  indicates  an  actual  surplus  of  c(|uipnient  during 
that  year. 

During  the  ten  calendar  years  ending  with  1914,  the 
Railway  Age  reports  a  total  numlier  of  passenger  cars  or- 
dered of  approximately  22,900,  of  which  78  per  cent  were 
for  the  steam  railroads  of  the  United  States.  During  the 
same  period  Raihcay  Ai^e  statistics  show  a  total  of  approxi- 
mately 34,400  passenger  cars  actually  built  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada.  While  it  is  evident  that  the  statistics 
for  the  number  of  cars  ordered  is  not  as  complete  as  for  the 
numljer  of  cars  built,  it  is  reasonable  to  assume  that  approxi- 
jnatel\-  the  same  proportion   in  each  case  were  for  use  on 


there  was  a  rapid  recovery  of  i)usiness  activity  and  during 
the  next  two  years  the  growth  rellects  the  great  impetus  which 
the  industry  and  commerce  of  the  country  received  througii 
munition  orders  placed  in  this  country  Ijy  the  Allies.  'I'iien 
in  1917  Ijcgan  the  InK)])  movement  which  continued  with 
increasing  volume  during  the  early  months  of  1918  and  was 
not  completed  until  the  middle  of  1919,  at  which  time  the 
return  movement  was  i)rartically  completed.  Following  the 
signing  of  the  armistice  there  was  an  immediate  increase  in 
the  volume  of  civilian  travel  for  pleasure,  which  had  been 
considerably  curbed  during  the  war. 

During  the  first  year  and  one  half  of  this  period  there  was 
actually  less  passenger  e(|uipment  in  .service  than  at  the 
beginning  of  the  period  and  at  the  end  of  1917  there  were 
only  about  300  more  passenger  cars  in  service  than  were 
shown  for  the  fiscal  year  1915.  For  the  whole  period  of 
four  and  one  half  years,  with  its  increase  in  volume  of  pas- 
.senger  business  of  over  4.5  per  cent,  the  number  of  passenger 
cars  in  service  increased  by  2.5  per  cent. 

While  the  number  of  cars  ordered  during  the  four  calen- 
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the  steam  railroads  of  the  United  States.  On  this  basis  it 
is  evident  that  the  railroads  must  have  received  about  26,870 
new  passenger  train  cars  during  the  ten  years  from  1905  to 
1915.  But  during  this  time  the  actual  number  of  cars  in 
service  increased  only  14,063  and  it  is  evident  that  about 
12,800  cars  must  have  been  retired.  The  yearly  average  for 
the  ten  years  is,  therefore,  2,687  new  cars  purchased,  of 
which  1,280  replaced  old  cars  retired  from  service  and  1,406 
were  added  to  take  care  of  the  traffic  increase. 

The  War  Period 

During  the  four  and  one  half  years  since  June  30,  1915, 
passenger  miles  have  increased  13,810,000,000,  or  43.5  per 
cent.  This  is  a  larger  proportionate  increase  than  that  for 
the  ten  years  prior  to  1915  and  but  slightly  less  than  the 
actual  maximum  increase  during  the  period  from  1905  to 
1914.  There  have  been  a  number  of  extraordinary  condi- 
tions contributing  to  this  rapid  increase  in  the  volume  of 
passenger  business  which  make  it  evident  that  such  a  rate 
of  increase  could  hardly  have  been  expected  under  normal 
conditions.      Following   the   depression   of   1914   and    1915 


dar  years  ending  with  1918  was  approximately  7,000,  only 
45  per  cent  of  this  number  were  for  use  on  the  steam  rail- 
roads of  the  United  States.  Applying  the  same  percentage 
to  the  approximately  7,490  cars  built  during  the  four  and 
one-half  years  prior  to  December  31,  1919,  only  3,370  pas- 
senger train  cars  were  built  for  steam  railroad  use  in  the 
United  States.  As  at  least  half  of  the  cars  built  in  1915, 
or  about  440,  were  probably  in  service  prior  to  July  1,  the 
beginning  of  the  period  under  discussion,  the  number  of 
new  cars  actually  placed  in  service  in  the  four  and  one 
half  years  probably  did  not  exceed  2,930.  As  the  number 
of  passenger  cars  in  service  increased  but  1,310  during  the 
period,  it  is  evident  that  about  1,620  cars  were  retired.  An 
average  of  only  652  new  cars  were  received  by  the  roads 
annually,  of  which  360  were  replacements  and  291  were 
additions  to  the  passenger  carr}'ing  equipment  of  the  country. 
Comparing  the  years  up  to  1918,  as  shown  in  Table  II, 
there  is  evident  a  growing  inability  of  the  equipment  avail- 
able to  meet  the  heavy  increase  in  traffic,  which  is  shown  by 
the  increase  in  the  number  of  miles  per  passenger  carrying 
car  per  year  from  59,600  in  1915  to  66,000  in  1917  with 
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a  corresponding  increase  in  the  number  of  passengers  per 
car  from  15.3  in  1915  to  17.6  in  1917. 

In  1918  there  was  a  sharp  decrease  in  car  mileage  due  to 
the  curtailment  of  service  effected  by  the  Railroad  Admin- 
istration. This  and  an  increase  in  the  number  of  cars  in 
service  of  961  resulted  in  lowering  the  average  car  miles  per 
passenger  carrying  car  from  66,000  to  58,600,  but  the  number 
of  passengers  per  car  increased  from  17.6  to  20.4  by  far 
the  largest  increase  ever  recorded.  Of  course,  the  heavy 
troop  movement,  which  was  practically  continuous  through- 
out the  year  1918,  tended  to  increase  this  figure  above  that 


passenger  business   there   would   still   have  been   a  rapidly 
growing  shortage  of  ecjuipment. 

How  Many  Passenger  Cars  Are  Needed? 

The  facts  reflected  by  these  figures  have  been  firmly 
established  in  the  mind  of  the  traveling  public  for  some 
time  and  statistical  data  is  not  needed  to  substantiate  them. 
The  data  does,  however,  afford  a  basis  on  which  to  arrive 
at  a  reasonable  estimate  of  the  actual  amount  of  new 
equipment  which  must  be  purchased  before  passenger  ser- 
vice can  be  restored  to  a  standard  at  all  approaching  that 


-PAS.SENGER    TRAFFIC,    PASSENGER    EQUIPMENT    IN  SERVICE  AND  EQUIPMENT  MOVEMENT  DURING  THE  10  YEARS 
ENDING  JUNE   30,    1915,   FOR   ALL   STEAM   RAILROADS    OF    THE    UNITED    STATES 


Passengers  carried  one  mile 


Fiscal 
year 
1905 
1906 
1907 
1908 
1909 
1910 
1911 
1912 
1913* 
1914* 
I9I5* 


For 

th';  year 
23,80''.I49,271 
25.167,240,831 
27,718,554,030 
29,082,836,944 
29,109,322,589 
32,338.496,329 
33,201,694,699 
33,132,354,783 
34.575,872,980 
35.258,497,509 
32,384.247,563 


Increase 
from  last  year 


Passenger  carrying  car  miles  Pas- 

^  senger 

Increaset  per 


Passenger  train 


For 

tlie  year 


from  la.st  year      car 


1,367,091,395 
2,551,313,199 
1,364,282,914 
26,485,645 
3,299.173,740 

863,198,370 
—69.339,916 
1,443,518,197 

682,624,529 
-2,874,249,946 

Net  increase  over  10  years  8,584,098,127 

Per   rent    net    increase. .  .  36. 
Maximum  increase  during 

the    period    (1914) 11,458,348.073 

Per  cent  maximum  increase  48.2 


1,867,984.570 
1,881,022,085 
2,048,597,509 
2,141,382,030 
2,202,843,085 
2,253,797,814 
2,295,120,978 
2.120,335,744 


13,037,515 
167,575.424 
"2,784,521 
61,461,055 
50,954.729 
41,323,164 
—174,785,234 


15.8 
15.5 
15  0 
15.3 
15.4 


cars  in  service 

senger 

senger 

Car 

For 

Increase  over  cars  in 

pass,  car- 

pass, car- 

the year 

last  year 

service 

rying  car 

rying  car 

40,713 

29,149 

819,000 

42,262 

1,549 

30,116 

836,000 

43,973 

1,711 

30,980 

895,000 

45,117 

1.144 

31,440 

931,000 

59,400 

45,584 

467 

31,926 

915,000 

57,200 

47,095 

1,511 

32,702 

988,000 

62,700 

49,818 

2,723 

34,233 

974,000 

62,600 

51,490 

1,672 

35,139 

944,000 

62,800 

51,700 

210 

34,761 

997,000 

64,800 

53,466 

1,766 

35,545 

986,000 

64,600 

54,776 

1,310 

36,529 

889,000 

58,200 

Average     15.4 


Total  1 
Per  c. 


■'se  14.053 
r'se     34.6 


Appiox. 
average 
950,000 


Approx. 
average 

61,500 


*Excludes   Class   III   roads   and   switching  and   terminal   companie 


t Decrease    indicated    by    minus    sign. 


representing  conditions  prevailing  in  the  handling  of  regular 
passenger  business.  The  aggregate  of  this  troop  movement 
for  the  22  months  from  January  1,  1918,  to  November  1, 
1919,  however,  was  5,917,658,719  passenger  miles,  or  only 
14  per  cent  of  the  total  volume  of  passenger  business  of  the 
year  1918  alone,  and  can  hardly  have  exercised  a  predom- 
inating influence  on  the  average.  Its  effect  may  practically 
be  eliminated  by  comparing  1917  with  1919,  as  the  troop 
movement  during  these  two  years  was  confined  to  about 
one  half  of  the  year  in  each  case,  and  here  the  increase  is 
shown  to  have  been  over  three  passengers  per  car. 

The  sharp  decline  in  passenger  car  mileage  showing  an 


so  steadily  maintained  during  the  eight  years  prior  to  the 
outbreak  of  the  European  war. 

Passenger  equipment  may  be  divided  roughly  into  two 
major  classes:  (1)  passenger  carrying  cars  and  (2)  express, 
baggage  and  postal  cars.  In  the  tables  already  referred  to 
are  given  a  clear  presentation  of  the  volume  of  passenger 
traffic  and  the  total  number  of  passenger  carrying  car  miles 
to  handle  the  traffic.  This  forms  a  fair  basis  for  determin- 
ing the  needs  for  passenger  carrying  cars  if  the  assumption 
is  made  that  there  has  been  no  great  change  in  the  relative 
amount  of  car  mileage  made  by  equipment  of  railroad  owner- 
ship and  Pullman  sleeping  and  parlor  cars,  or  that  there 


TABLE   11— PASSENGER   TRAFFIC.   PASSENGER   EQUIPMENT   IN  SERVICE  AND  EQUIPMENT  MOVEMENT  DURING  THE  A'A  YEARS 
ENDING    DECEMBER    31,    1919,    FOR    CLASS    I   RAILROADS   OF  THE   ITNITED    STATES 


Passengers  carried  one  mile 


Passenger  carrying  car  miles 


Fiscal 
year 

1915     

June    30. 
December 

1917     

1918     

1919J     ... 


31 

1916 33 

31.    1916.  34, 

39 

42 

45, 


For 
the  year 
,789,928,187 
,643,908,150 
,585,952,026 
,476,858,519 
,676.741.000 
600,000,000 


Increase 
from  last  year 


1,855,979,963 
'2.796,023,839 
4,890,906,523 
3,190,S82.451 
2,923,300,000 


Increase  over   414    years     13,810.071,813 
Per    cent    increase 43.5 


For 
the  year 
2,078,812,953 
2,155,597,720 
2,178,152.768 
2,235,006,367 
2,084,502,591 
2,185,000,000 


Increaset 
from  last  year 


76,784,767 
•99,339,815 

56,853,599 

—  150,503.776 

100,500,000 


Pas 

senger 

per 

car 

15.3 
15.6 
15.9 
17.6 
20.4 
20.8 


Passenger  train 
cars  in  service 


For     Increase 
the  year     last  year 

52,690        

51.670 
52,179 
52,977 
53,938 
54,000 


—  1,020 

—'511 

798 

961 

62 


Pas- 
senger 
\  carrying 
cars  in 
service 
34,852 
34,180 
34,261 
33,923 
35.639 
35,670 


Pas- 

senger 

Car 

miles  per 

miles  per 

pass,  car- 

pass, car- 

rying car 

rying  car 

913,000 

59,600 

986,000 

63,100 

1,008,000 

63,600 

1,163,000 

66.000 

1.195,000 

58,600 

1,278,000 

61,400 

Increase     1,310 

Per    cent    increase       2.5 


'Increases  from  the  year  ending  June  30,    1915. 
fDecreases    indicated   by    the    minus    sign. 

^Estimated.      Passenger    miles    and    car    miles    are    based    on    Railroad  .Administration    reports   un   to    September    30,   and   October   30,    respectively, 
by  assuming  that  the  proportion   for  the  remainder  of  the' year  to  the  total  will  be  the  same  in   1919  as  in   1918. 


average  of  58,600  and  61,400  miles  per  car  per  year,  re- 
spectively, for  1918  and  1919  following  the  high  mileage 
during  1917,  raises  the  question  as  to  whether  the  change 
in  conditions  is  actually  due  to  a  shortage  of  equipment  or 
entirely  to  the  war  policy  of  the  Railroad  Administration. 
Assuming,  however,  that  the  equipment  had  been  used  to 
the  same  extent  during  these  two  years  as  it  was  during  1917, 
so  that  each  passenger  carrying  car  had  averaged  66,000 
miles  for  the  year,  the  number  of  passengers  per  car  would 
have  increased  to  18.1  in  1918  and  19..?  in  1919,  clearly 
demonstrating  that  even  under  normal  methods  of  handling 


has  been  no  material  increase  in  the  carrying  capacity  of 
passenger  cars  of  railroad  ownership.  The  remarkable  uni- 
formity of  the  number  of  passengers  per  car  during  the  eight 
years  prior  to  June  30,  1915,  would  indicate  that  these  are 
reasonable  assumptions.  At  the  end  of  that  period  there 
were  10,884  passenger  train  cars  of  all-steel  construction 
and  5,197  with  steel  underframes,  a  total  in  both  groups 
of  38  per  cent  of  the  equipment  in  service,  practically  all 
of  which  had  been  built  during  that  period,  with  no  marked 
effect  on  the  average  car  load. 

The  only  measure  of  the  expansion  of  e-xpress  and  postal 
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business  is  the  incnuM'  in  revenue  rei)orted  liy  the  railroads 
to  tlie  Interstate  ("onimeree  Commission  from  these  two 
classes  of  business.  In  1<M)5,  the  revenue  of  all  roads  from 
mail  .>^ervicc  was  $45,42(),125,  and  that  from  express  was 
?45,149,15S.  In  1915,  the  revenue  of  all  roads  from  these 
two  classes  of  service  was  $58,359,095  and  $84,561,114,  re- 
spectively. Taking  l)oth  together,  this  is  an  increase  from 
15.8  per  cent  of  all  pas.sengcr  train  revenue  to  17.9  per 
cent  of  all  passenger  train  revenue.  Revenue  from  express 
business,  taken  by  itself,  increased  87 J/^  per  cent.  In  1915, 
the  revenue  from  mail  business  of  Class  I  roads  only  was 
$56,959,261  and  in  1917,  $58,775,765,  an  increase  of  only 
three  per  cent.  Express  business,  however,  increased  from 
$82,952,087  to  $123,673,777,  or  49  per  cent,  and,  from  10.6 
per  cent  in  1915,  had  incrca.sed  to  13.4  per  cent  of  all  pas- 
senger train  revenue  in  1917,  while  both  sources  of  revenue 
constituted  19.8  per  cent  of  all  revenue  in  1917. 

Leaving  out  of  consideration  the  first  three  years  of  the 
ten  years  prior  to  1915,  during  the  first  two  of  which  the 
number  of  {)assenger  miles  per  passenger  carrying  car  was 
light,  and  considering  only  those  years  for  which  passenger 
car  mileage  statistics  are  available,  it  will  be  found  that 
the  average  number  of  passenger  miles  per  passenger  carry- 
ing car  averaged  about  950,000,  which  was  equivalent  to 
an  average  of  about  61,500  miles  per  car  per  year  with  an 
average  load  of  15.4  passengers  per  car.  To  have  handled 
the  45,600,000,000  passenger  miles  of  passenger  traffic  in 
1919  under  these  same  conditions  would  have  required  a 
total  of  48,000  passenger  carrying  cars,  but  there  were  only 
approximately  35,700  passenger  carrying  cars  in  service 
during  that  year,  indicating  a  shortage  of  12,300  cars. 

But  it  is  questionable  whether  passenger  service  should 
ever  be  restored  completely  to  the  competitive  basis  existing 
prior  to  1915.  It  is  generally  conceded  that  more  equipment 
was  furnished  than  was  needed  economically  to  handle  the 
business  witli  a  reasonable  degree  of  comfort  and  conveni- 
ence to  the  traveling  public.  On  the  other  hand  it  is  mani- 
festly impracticable  to  attempt  to  continue  to  handle  the 
present  large  volume  of  business  without  materially  im- 
proving the  accommodations  furnished  the  traveling  public. 
Since  1915  the  number  of  passengers  per  car  has  increased 
from  about  15  to  almost  21.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  this 
figure  reflects  the  effect  of  the  troop  movement  during  the 
first  half  of  the  year,  it  will  be  highly  conservative  to  as- 
sume that  the  service  should  be  restored  to  the  standards 
of  1917,  when  there  were  17.6  passengers  carried  per  car 
movement. 

The  steady  maintenance  of  over  62,000  miles  per  pas- 
senger carrying  car  during  the  years  1910,  1911  and  1912, 
also  indicates  that  it  is  practicable  to  maintain  an  average 
car  mileage  greater  than  61,500  miles.  It  may  also  be  con- 
sidered as  impracticable  to  maintain  the  high  average  of 
1918  as  this  was  partly  affected  by  the  troop  movement 
during  the  latter  half  of  the  year,  tending  to  raise  the  aver- 
age above  the  amount  practicably  attainable  with  equipment 
in  regular  passenger  service.  Considering  these  facts  it 
would  seem  reasonable  to  expect  the  maintenance  of  an 
average  mileage  per  car  throughout  the  country  of  63,000 
per  year. 

To  have  handled  the  45,600,000,000  passengers  carried 
one  mile  in  1919  on  this  basis  would  have  required  41,080 
cars,  which  is  5,480  cars  more  than  were  actually  in  service 
during  the  year. 

If  it  be  assumed  that  the  service  is  to  be  restored  to  a 
normal  basis  within  the  next  three  years,  there  must  be 
added  to  this  figure  the  requirements  to  meet  the  normal 
increase  of  business  which  may  be  expected  during  that 
period.  During  the  nine  years  from  1905  to  1914,  which 
•riarked  the  maximum  increase  of  business  during  the  ten 
years  prior  to  the  outbreak  of  the  European  war,  there  was  a 
total  increase  of  11,458,000,000  passenger  miles,  or  48  per 


(cnt.  riuTe  has  been  an  increase  since  the  dose  of  the  fis- 
cal year  1915,  a  ])erio(l  of  only  four  and  one  half  years,  of 
43  per  cent.  This,  of  course,  has  been  affected  by 
a  numljcr  of  extraordinary  conditions  resulting  from  the  Euro- 
pean war,  l)ut  it  is  reasonable  to  expect  during  the  next  ten 
years  under  normal  conditions  of  development  an  increase 
at  least  as  great  as  that  which  tfK)k  place  during  the  decade 
prior  to  1915. 

On  this  basis  the  total  increase  during  the  coming  ten 
years  will  amount  to  21,800,000,000  passenger  miles,  or  an 
average  of  2,180,000,000  annually.  Assuming  for  the  next 
three  years  an  annual  increase  of  an  even  2,000,000,000 
passenger  miles,  the  railroads  will  be  required  to  purchase 
5,400  additional  passenger  carrying  cars  during  the  three- 
year  period  to  maintain  the  standards  of  service  and  equip- 
ment mileage  outlined  above.  It  will,  therefore,  be  neces- 
sary to  purchase  10,880  passenger  carrying  cars  during  the 
next  three  years. 

During  1918  the  passenger  carrying  cars  of  the  Class  I 
railroads  made  up  66  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of  pas- 
senger train  cars  in  service.  Assuming  the  continuance  of 
this  ratio,  which,  however,  has  been  gradually  decreasing, 
it  will  be  necessary  to  purchase  5,620  new  baggage,  mail, 
express,  dining  and  other  passenger  train  cars  in  addition 
to  the  passenger  carrying  cars,  which  include  coaches,  com- 
bination passenger  cars  and  sleeping  and  parlor  cars  of 
railroad  owTiership.  Of  this  number  about  4,800  will  be 
baggage,  mail  and  express  cars. 

But  this  total  is  based  on  the  assumption  that  there  are 
no  cars  in  service  at  i:he  present  time  which  have  been  kept 
in  service  beyond  the  dates  at  which  they  should  have  been 
retired.  During  the  ten  years  prior  to  1915  there  was  an 
average  letirement  of  1,280  cars  annually.  During  the  last 
four  years  there  has  only  been  retired  an  average  of  360 
cars  each  year.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  there  are 
4,140  cars  now  in  service  which  should  be  retired  at  the 
earliest  opportunity  and  on  the  same  basis  3,840  more  cars 
should  be  retired  during  the  next  three  veais.  Adding  these 
7,980  cais  to  the  actual  increase  required,  it  is  evident  that 
there  mast  be  purchased  during  the  next  three  years  a  total 
of  about  24,500  passenger  train  cars,  or  an  av;.rage  of  8,160 
cars  a  yeai,  if  passenger  service  is  to  be  restored  to  some- 
thing approaching  the  standards  maintained   during   1917. 

Since  1915  the  prices  of  railway  equipment  have  increased 
so  rapidly  that  they  undoubtedly  have  been  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal contributing  factors  in  the  small  amount  of  equijjment 
actually  purchased.  Such  data  as  is  available  indicates  that 
the  increase  which  has  taken  place  durinij  the  war  period 
has  been  about  200  per  cent  or  in  other  words  tn?t  the 
equipment  purchased  now  will  cost  approximately  three 
times  a=  much  as  the  cost  of  similar  equipment  purchased 
in  1914.  This  ratio  holds  very  closely  tn.e  .^-hen  applied 
to  the  prices  for  locomotives  and  freight  cars  paid  by  the 
Railroad  Administration  during  1918  and  considering  the 
increases  in  prices  which  have  taken  place  since,  it  may  be 
considered  a  conservative  basis  on  which  to  estimate  the 
capital  required  for  the  purchase  of  new  equipment.  Bag- 
gage, mail  and  express  cars  costing  between  $6,000  and 
$7,000  in  1914  will  cost  on  an  average  of  $21,000  to  $22,000 
at  the  present  time,  while  steel  coaches  which  cost  $8,500  in 
1914  can  probably  not  be  built  at  the  present  time  for  less 
than  $25,000  to  $26,000.  Applying  these  prices  on  a 
weighted  average  basis  of  the  proportion  of  these  two  classes 
of  equipment  to  the  total,  a  conservative  price  for  the  24,- 
500  cars  required  during  the  next  three  years  may  be  taken 
at  S24,000  each. 

If  the  railroads  are  to  restore  and  maintain  passenger 
service  to  the  standard  of  1917,  an  expenditure,  therefore, 
of  $588,000,000  will  be  required  for  new  equipment  during 
that  time;  this  is  an  average  expenditure  of  $196,000,000 
annually. 


Jhe  Railroads  Be  More  Intensively  Developed  ? 

What  Additions  to  the  Fixed  Properties  Are  Required  to 
Facilitate  the  Movement  of  Traffic? 


D' 


EVERYONE  KNOWS  that  the  railroad  facilities  are  inade- 
quate, but  since  James  J.  Hill's  famous  estimate  of 
this  inadequacy  there  have  been  few  other  attempts  at 
concrete  analyses.  Superficial  consideration  would  lead  one 
to  use  past  progress  on  improvement  work  as  a  measure  of 
the  present  needs,  and  tliis  would  be  legitimate  if  the  in- 
creases in  traffic  were  approximately  uniform,  but  this  has 
not  been  the  case,  and  the  intens- 
ive development  of  the  railroads,        

namely,  their  ability  to  handle  a 
traffic  of  increasing  density  is  ob- 
viously a  function  of  this  grow- 
ing traffic.  Consequently  any 
serious  attempt  to  determine  the 
present  deficiency  of  railway  fa- 
cilities should  start  with  a  study 
of  the  growth  of  traffic  and  the 
increase  in  traffic  density. 

In  1911  the  Class  I  roads  of 
the  United  States,  operating  216,- 
878  miles  of  line,  carried  a  rev- 
enue freight  traffic  of  249,843,- 
166,302  ton  miles,  which  repre- 
sents an  average  freight  traffic 
density  on  the  roads  of  the  coun- 
try of  over  1,161,164  ton  miles 
per  mile  of  line.  This  was  han- 
dled with  the  aid  of  23,266  miles 
of   second  track,   2,410  miles  of 

third   track   and    1,747   miles  of 

fourth  or  more  tracks,  or  a  total 

of  27,391   miles  of  supplemental 

main  tracks,  in  addition  to  84,499  miles  of  track  in  sidmgs 

and  yards.     Contrast  these  figures  with  those  for  1918,  when 

the  Class  I  roads  with  233,064  miles  of  line  carried  400,379, 


284,206  tons  of  revenue  freight  one  mile  with  an  average  traf 


URING  the  last  few  years  the 
railroads  have  not  been  able 
to  add  to  their  facilities  in 
proportion  to  the  increased  traffic. 
Analysis  of  requirements  of  fixed 
property  shows  the  need  of  an  ex- 
penditure of  about  $2,500,000,000 
in  the  next  three  years  to  make  up 
deficiency  and  provide  for  the 
current  annual  improvements. 

Additional  tracks  will  require 
$1,250,000,000,  railway  reconstruc- 
tion $600,000,000,  engine  houses 
and  shops  $250,000,000,  and  sta- 
tion buildings,  $300,000,000. 


This,  however,  is  only  one  of  the  many  problems  to  be 
considered  in  a  study  of  the  necessity  of  further  intensive 
development  of  the  railroads  of  the  United  States.  It  em- 
braces not  only  the  question  of  the  adequacy  of  the  mileage 
of  tracks  to  accommodate  moving  and  standing  cars,  the  num- 
ber and  sizes  of  buildings  necessary  for  the  conduct  of 
freight  and  passenger  business,  the  repair  of  locomotives 
and  cars  and  the  housing  of  em- 
ployees,  and  the  facilities  re- 
quired for  the  receiving,  storage 
and  delivery  of  water,  coal  and 
other  supplies,  but  it  also  implies 
the  introduction  of  improvements 
that  will  effect  economies  of  op- 
eration as  well  as  provision  for 
non-productive  investments,  such 
as  the  larger  passenger  stations 
and  grade  separation  work  that 
must  be  provided  in  pursuance  of 
public  demands. 
Are  There  Enough  Main 

and  Side  Tracks? 
To  return  to  the  subject  of  ade- 
quate trackage  and  its  relation  to 
the  density  of  traffic.    From  1905 
to  1914  the  net  ton  miles  per  mile 
of  line  increased  32.2   per  cent, 
while    the    mileage    of    multiple 
main   tracks   increased   from  9.2 
miles  per  100  miles  of  line  to  12.6 
miles,   or   37   per   cent.     During 
the  same  period  the  mileage  of  sidings  and  yard  tracks  in- 
creased from  32.1  miles  per  100  miles  of  line  to  38.2  miles, 
or  19  per  cent.     Since  June  30,  1914,  the  increase  in  traffic 
has  taken  place  at  a  much  more  rapid  rate,  attaining  prac- 


tion  raised  by  a  study  of  these  figures  is  whether  the  in 
crease  in  supplemental  tracks  during  this  period  of  seven 
years  has  kept  pace  with  the  enormous  increase  in  the  den- 
sity of  traffic. 


cent,  but  in  this  same  period  the  increase  in  the  proportion 
of  supplementary  main  tracks  to  miles  of  line  was  only  7.8 
per  cent,  and  for  sidings  and  yard  tracks  only  7.1  per  cent. 
If  we   are  to  assume  that  the  relation   of  the   increase  in 
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auxiliary  tracks  to  the  increase  in  traffic  density  during  the  the  most  i)<irt  of  the  ehiljoration  of  existing  layouts.     Two 

period   from   1905   to   1914   was  normal    (and   it  is  safe  to  hir^e   i)rojects    for  new   yards   in   progress  dunng   the   war 

assert  that  it  was  not  above  normal),  it  may  l)e  argued  that  period,  namely,  the  Cedar  Hill  yard  of  the  New  Haven  and 

the  net  increase  in  miles  of  multiple  main  tracks  and  of  sid-  the  Markluim  yard  of  the  llhnois  Central  near  Chicago,  were 

ings   and   yard   tracks  should   he  tlie  same  in  each   period.  d.Monfiiuied  after  l.emg  partly  completed. 

The  following  figures  shed  light  on  this  assumption:  -j-j^^  Importance  of  Reconstruction 

|;l;;l;!!;l:  ;;;»;"  iZtl  bulll  \IZ  ml  \l  lilt  iHcl: :::::::::::;  jl^sS:  The.  question   of   additional   trackage  has  been  discussed 

Def.cit  at  end  of  1918 10,613  miles  fir.st  bc'cau.se  it  is  the  iiiost  tangible,  permitting  of  a  more 

.    ,                 TTtoi     1  accurate  mea.sure  of  expression  in  actual  figures.     However, 

iidin^  and  J2rd  uncks  bulll  uZ  llVs  lo  Wit  inc!: ! i  i i i i :::  ^ miles  there  are  many  other  phases  of  the  intensive  development  of 

Deficit  at  end  of  1918  22,i26mile3  the  railways,  which  while  not  so  readily  demon.strated,  are 

,    ',     .                    ,            .• »„  ,•  e(|uallv  if  not  more  important.     Chief  among  these  is  the 

A  more  conservative  method  ot  arriving  at  an  estimate  is  ,.^;.^,^;^^^^ji„,^  „f  ^^■^^■      ^-           ^imarily  for  grade  and  line 

to   assume   that   the   average   annual    increase    in   auxiliary  -^^^^.^^^^^^^^^      jt  i,  impossible  to  make  any  accurate  esti- 

track  mileage  during  the  10-year  period  should  be  the  nor-  ^^^j^^  ^^^  ^^^^  probal;le  amount  of  such  work  that  could  be 

mal  increase  for  the  succeeding  years.  ^^^^^  ^^.-^^^   ^^^^^^^      ^^   ^^.^^^  instances  such   work  bears  a 

Average   annual   addition   to   multiple   main   tracks   1905   to     j^^^  _^^j,^^  close  relation   to  the  construction  of  doublc-track  and  may 

Average^  annual   .iddition'  to   mM'!ti'i)ie""m.-iin   tracli   ms   to  be  doiic  to  obviatc  the  Construction  of  second  tracks.     As  an 

•9'S  '""=' '"' ^^  instance   under   the   old    Stickney    regime,   traffic  conditions 

Average  annual  deficit  to  multiple  main  track  1915  to  1918  inci.      643  miles  ^^  ^y^^  Chicago  Great  Western  line  from  Chicago  to  Dubuquc 

Deficit  at  end  of  1918  (A'A  years) 2,900  miles  were  assumed  to  indicate  the  necessity  for  double  tracking 

Average    annual    addition    to    siding   and    yard    tracks    1905    to  ""  this    line,    and    WOrk    waS    actually    Started    On    SUCh    a    prO- 

1914  inci ■ , ;■••,•„■, v;  ■    ^■''""''^'  siram,  but  as  a  consequence  of  reductions  in  grade  and  in- 

^veraac    annual    addition    to    siding    and    yard    tracks    1915    to  ,    n    x-               r         ..          /■         •         i             j        xu                     <. 

19 15  inci    2,150  miles  stallations  of  automatic  signals  under  the  present  manage- 

1   ^  e.  ■,  ,     c;h;„»  -inH  v=.rH   tracks   1915  to  ment,  it  has  been  possible  to  handle  a  much  heavier  traffic 

Average    annual    deficit    to    siding    and    sard    tracks    lyis    to         n^o  ™-io=  ,           •       ,                i      i-           i             i     ,        i  ■   i                                  j    ^ 

1918  inci i,u-y  miles  gj^  jjjg  single   track  line  than  that  which   was   assumed  to 

Deficit  at  end  of  1918  (4^  years) 4,650  miles  require  immediate  double-track  construction.     However,  this 

The  actual  deficit  in  multiple  track  facilities  at  the  end  is  incidental  to  the  real  object  of  grade  reduction,  namely, 

of    1918    lies    somewhere   between    the    maximum    figure    of  grater  econom}-   of   transportation    a  principle  that   is  too 

10,613  miles,  arrived  at  from  a  comparison  of  traffic  den-  well  known  to  require  exposition  here. 

sities    and  that  of   2,900  miles,   based   on  the   construction  fhis    subject   bears    an   interesting   rela  ion    to   the   work 

record  of  the  10  years  preceding  1914.     It  is  evident  that  undertaken  during  the  w^r  period    particularly  that  author- 

the  demand  for  multiple  tracks  is  not  directly  proportional  '^ed  by  the  Railroad  Administration  during  1918.     Under 

•     ,    A        ni     ^\      ^♦Uo-  v,.,nri    i¥  ic  pn.nllv  war  conditions  the  elimination  of  congestion  by  increased 

to  an  increase  in  traffic.     On  the  other  hand,  it  is  equally  .u        •         u-    ,.      a                    f           4.-        i 

.,         ,         ,                  1,           .J   •        „„„   •     ^^^ca^  ri.ivi'ncT  capacity  was  the  prime  object  and  economy  of  operation  alone 

evident  that  the  unusuallv  rapid  increase  in  trattic  during  f       :           •  j  ^  >       cc  •     .    •     .-c     J      c            •*  i 

,      V                               I    '                     i-i      . of,,,ot;^ri   r.(  1  was   not   considered   sufficient  justification   for  capital   ex- 

the   last   tew  years   makes   necessary   the   construction   of   a  ,.                ,          rnnsennenre    nrartirallv  the  onlv  frraHe 

greater  mileage  of  second  and  third  main  tracks  than  was  penditures.     As   a   consequence,   practically  the  only  grade 

.  ^icaici   uuica^c  ui                                                   „,•  „„      rp.-  reduction  work  prosecuted  during  the  war  was  such  as  was 

required   in  the   10-year  period  used   for  comparison.     For  ^^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^.1^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^             ^^  discontinued,  or 

want  of  a  better  assurnption,  the  average  of  these  two  shor^-  ^^^^       ^^^^  incidental  to  the  provision  of  additional  tracks. 

a»es  will  be  considered  to  represent  the  actual  deticit.     Inis  <.     r         j          .     i-              i 

dots  v\ui  uc  Luuaiutii-u  I"      1  ^Qj.   example,    a    certain    amount   of   grade    reduction   work 

average  is  6,800  miles.                                  ,     .,.            j          j  was  carried  on  on  the  Big  Four  in  connection  with  extensive 

To  arrive  at  the  shortage  of  present  sidmg  and  yard  ^^^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^.^  ^^^^  ^.^^_  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  reduction 
tracks  a  somewhat  different  ratio  must  be  used,  since  the  ^^.^^  secondary;  the  real  motive  being  to  provide  more  track- 
necessity  for  these  tracks  bears  a  more  direct  relation  to  ^^^  -  b  r 
the  amount  of  traffic  handled.  For  this  reason  it  has  been  '°^j^.^  ^^^j^  attention  to  another  rea,son  whv  considerable 
assumed  that  three-quarters  of  the  difference  between  the  ^^^^^  reduction  work,  and  with  it,  second-track  construc- 
two  figures  should  be  added  to  the  smaller  to  give  the  pres-  -j^^  ^^^^^^  ^  undertaken  in  the  near  future.  Under  pres- 
ent shortage  of  these  facilities.     This  gives  17,800  miles^  ^^^^  ^^  increase  track  capacity  as  quickly  as  possible,  work 

If  these  deficiencies  are  to  be  made  up  m  the  next  three  j^^^  ^^^^  undertaken,  in  general,  at  the  most  favorable  loca- 
years  we  must  add  to  these  totals  the  deficiencies  for  1919  ^^^^^^  j  ^^  ^^^^^  ^j^^  grading  was  the  lightest.  This  afforded 
(say  1.550  miles  of  main  tracks  and  4,000  miles  of  side  ^^jj^f  j^j.  congested  single  track,  but  the  advantage  of  such 
tracks),  plus  the  normal  additions  to  main  tracks  and  side  ^^.^^.j^  -^^  increasing  the  tonnage  ratings  of  locomotives  will 
tracks  to  be  made  during  the  three  years  1920  to  1922,  in-  ^^^  ^^^  secured  until  the  work  is  carried  to  completion  for 
elusive.  We  will  then  obtain  as  the  total  additional  miles  ^^^^^^  engine  districts.  As  an  instance,  during  1918,  a  con- 
to  be  built  in  the  next  three  years  about  15.000  miles  of  siderable  mileage  of  second  track  work  was  done  on  the 
multiple  main  tracks  and  40,000  miles  of  additional  side  Hocking  Valley  between  Columljus,  Ohio,  and  Toledo,  select- 
tracks  and  vard  tracks.  ing  those  portions  of  the  line  where  the  least  amoimt  of 

Taking  $40,000  and  $18,000,  respectively,  as  the  present  ^^^^^  was  involved  in  obtaining  a  0.2  per  cent  grade  line 

costs  per  mile,  these  additional  mileages  indicate  a  required  for  northbound   traffic.      Among   other  gaps   in   the   second 

expenditure    of    over    $1,250,000,000    for  _  additional    main  track  as  the  result  of  this  plan  is  one  between  Columbus  and 

tracks   and   yard   and   siding  tracks.     This   estimated   total  Delaware    which    involves   a   pusher   grade   that   cannot   be 

may  be  compared  with  the  amounts  authorized  for  this  pur-  eliminated  without  extens've  change  in  location  and  while 

pose  by  the  United  States  Railroad   Administration.     Over  appreciable  economies  would  result  from  the  completion  of 

$210,000,000  was  appropriated  for  this  purpose  during  1918  this  work,  the  nature  of  it  was  such  as  to  lead  to  its  post- 

and  1919,  and  nearly  $137,000,000  was  actually  expended.  ponement    until    a    more    favorable   time.      Considering   the 

It  must  also  be  borne  in  mind  that  these  expenditures  were  construction  of  additional  main  track  and  grade  reduction 

for    emergency    purpases,    under    which    only    such    projects  together,  extended  projects  like  that  carried  on  by  the  Chi- 

were  undertaken  as  could  show  quick  results.     This  has  been  cago,    Milwaukee    and    St.    Paul    in    Iowa,    Minnesota    and 

true  especially  of  yard  construction,  \vhich  has  consisted  for  South  Dakota  during  1912  and  1913  have  been  conspicuous 
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by  their  absence  during  the  past  five  years.  The  notable 
exception  to  this  rule  was  the  improvement  of  the  Southern 
Railway  line  from  Washington  to  Atlanta,  while  in  the  west 
the  nearest  approach  to  this  has  been  the  Union  Pacific 
double-track  work  in  the  Wahsatch  mountains,  in  the  ter- 
ritory just  east  of  Green  River,  Wyo.,  and  over  Sherman 
hill.  Other  work  started  on  the  Union  Pacific  in  1918  in 
closing  the  gap  in  the  double  track  between  Evanston,  Wyo., 
and  Granger  was  discontinued  on  account  of  the  war.  This 
will  unquestionably  be  resumed  at  the  first  favorable  oppor- 
tunity and  is  typical  of  much  other  work  of  a  like  nature 
remaining  to  be  done,  particularly  in  the  west. 

As  pointed  out  in  an  article  on  the  Rock  Island  System 
published  in  the  Railway  Age  Gazette  of  May  19,  1916, 
that  road  is  far  in  arrears  in  its  double  track  program,  and 
it  is  not  alone  in  this.  The  national  centralization  of  war 
work  in  the  eastern  states  tended  to  concentrate  the  addi- 
tions to  railway  facilities  in  that  part  of  the  country,  and 
it  is  a  notable  fact  that,  with  the  exception  of  the  Union 
Pacific  improvements,  ver}-  little  grade  reduction  or  addi- 
tional track  work  has  been  done  in  the  entire  area  west  of 
the  Mississippi  River  in  the  last  five  years. 

That  a  great  amount  of  work  of  this  character  remains 
to  be  done  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  one  middle  western 
road  has  recently  completed  surveys  for  a  new  double  track 
line  nearly  200  miles  long  which,  while  departing  radically 
from  the  existing  location,  is  primarily  a  low  grade  line 
designed  to  relieve  the  present  congestion  and  promote  econ- 
om\'  of  operation.  It  is  impossible  to  prepare  an  accurate 
calculation  of  the  amount  of  work  of  this  character  which 
sliGuld  be  done,  but  estimating,  in  view  of  past  records,  that 
the  grades  on  one-half  of  one  per  cent  of  the  mileage  of  the 
countn,-  should  be  reduced  annually  at  a  cost  of  $70,000  per 
mile,  the  normal  annual  expenditures  for  this  purpose  would 
approximate  $100,000,000.  Since  only  about  $5,000,000 
has  been  expended  for  this  purpose  during  the  last  two 
years,  it  may  safely  be  assumed  that  not  over  20  per  cent 
of  the  normal  appropriations  have  been  made  in  the  last 
four  years.  Consequently,  the  amount  which  should  be  ex- 
pended to  promote  economical  operation  during  the  next 
three  years,  including  both  the  normal  appropriations  for 
this  period  and  the  deficiencies  which  have  accrued,  would 
approximate  $600,000,000. 

Engine  Terminals 

Engine  terminal  facilities  have  been  referred  to  at  some 
length  in  the  article  covering  the  additions  and  betterments 
work  of  the  Railroad  Administration.  The  periodic  recon- 
struction and  enlargement  of  these  necessary  adjuncts  to  the 
operation  of  railways  will  always  be  required  as  long  as 
traffic  increases,  locomotives  grow  larger  and  operating  ar- 
rangements are  subject  to  modification.  On  account  of  the 
rapid  change  in  requirements,  roundhouses  have  usually  been 
temporary  structures,  although  construction  in  the  middle 
west  and  east  during  the  war  period  has  tended  towards  more 
permanent  forms  of  buildings.  The  general  tendency  also 
IS  to  provide  more  complete  facilities.  Heating,  illumina- 
tion, water,  steam  and  air  service  and  electric  current  for 
power  and  welding  are  being  installed  on  a  much  more 
elaborate  scale  than  heretofore.  The  object  lesson  offered  by 
these  modern  installations  will  serve  to  demonstrate  more 
than  ever  the  inadequacy  of  some  of  the  older  installations, 
nearl}-  all  of  which  are  decidedly  lacking  in  modern  facili- 
ties. The  same  argument  holds  for  the  outside  appurten- 
ances— water  service,  coal  and  sand  facilities,  cinder  and 
inspection  pits  and  yard  illumination. 

Some  of  the  old  terminals  permit  of  extensive  reconstruc- 
tion but  railway  history  goes  to  show  that  a  considerable 
proportion  of  them  are  so  cramped  for  space  that  the  addi- 
tional capacity  and  improved  facilities  can  be  obtained  only 
by  resorting  to  new  sites.     As  a  consequence,  the  amount  of 


new  construction  required  is  considerably  larger  than  that 
indicated  by  the  estimated  increase  in  actual  capacity  neces- 
sitated by  the  circumstances.  In  other  words,  engine  ter- 
minal construction  is  measured  by  the  increase  in  engine 
housing  capacity  required  plus  that  consequent  to  a  high 
percentage  of  retirement.  The  same  condition  holds  true  in 
large  measure  of  water  and  coaling  service  facilities.  In- 
crease in  traffic  is  constantly  resulting  in  the  obsolescence 
of  existing  plants  which  calls  for  investments  in  entirely  new 
facilities. 

New  shop  buildings  for  the  repair  of  locomotives  like 
those  recently  completed  on  the  Pennsylvania  lines  at  sev- 
eral points  in  Ohio  and  Indiana,  on  the  Union  Pacific  at 
Cheyenne,  Wyo.,  on  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  at  Glenwood, 
serve  to  demonstrate  what  a  real  shop  should  be.  When 
it  is  considered  that  some  of  these  new  shops  are  equipped 
with  250-ton  traveling  cranes  capable  of  hoisting  and  shift- 
ing the  largest  Mallet  locomotives,  while  some  roads  are 
still  conducting  locomotive  repairs  in  shops  that  have  no 
overhead  traveling  cranes  of  any  kind,  it  is  readily  under- 
stood that  there  is  a  large  field  for  new  shop  construction. 

As  pointed  out  in  the  article  on  capital  expenditures  by 
the  United  States  Railroad  Administration,  the  additions 
and  betterments  to  engine  houses  and  shop  facilities  were 
made  under  the  pressure  of  extreme  necessity.  The  winter 
of  1917  and  1918  demonstrated  the  shortage  of  such  facil- 
ities in  a  manner  that  was  as  conclusive  as  it  was  terrible. 
However,  the  endeavor  to  improve  conditions  cannot  be  said 
to  have  been  entirely  fulfilled.  Like  all  other  work  done 
under  war  emergency,  only  the  most  serious  cases  were 
undertaken.  Because  traffic  was  concentrated  in  the  east,  these 
improvements  were  largely  in  the  east  and  many  railway 
officers  have  expressed  the  thought  that  the  work  accom- 
plished thus  far  has  but  a  beginning.  Under  the  direction 
of  the  Railroad  Administration  $130,000,000  was  appro- 
priated for  shop  buildings,  engine  houses,  tools  and  power 
plants,  but  little  over  $100,000,000  was  actually  expended. 
This  is  equivalent  to  an  average  of  about  $50,000,000  a 
year.  It  is  safe  to  assume  that  this  amount  does  not  exceed 
the  average  annual  requirements.  Consequently,  the  expen- 
ditures of  the  next  three  years  would  equal  at  least  $150,- 
000,000  plus  a  deficiency  of  about  $100,000,000  more  or 
a  total  of  $250,000,000. 

Little  Passenger  Station  Work  Now  in  Progress 

One  class  of  railway  construction  that  has  been  virtually 
at  a  standstill  for  a  long  time  is  that  of  passenger  stations. 
Only  two  stations  of  first  magnitude  are  now  being  built, 
namely,  the  St.  Paul  (Minn.)  union  station  and  the  union 
station  at  Chicago,  and  work  on  both  of  these  structures 
has  only  been  resumed  since  the  signing  of  the  armistice. 
The  prohibition  of  work  not  essential  to  the  conduct  of  the 
war  was  especially  severe  with  structures  of  this  class.  Vil- 
lages, towns  and  cities  all  over  the  country  were  definitely 
estopped  from  demanding  improvements  of  this  character, 
but  now  that  the  war  is  over  and  with  the  roads  returned 
to  the  owners,  there  is  again  an  insistent  call  for  large  ex- 
penditures for  this  purpose.  With  the  approval  of  the  Illi- 
nois Central  lake  front  plan  at  Chicago  by  the  United  States 
War  Department,  another  great  project  will  be  ready  for 
actual  prosecution.  How^ever,  the  great  field  for  expendi- 
tures of  this  kind  will  come  not  from  the  isolated  cases  of 
monumental  structures  but  from  the  great  number  of  stations 
of  all  sizes  and  classes  which  will  be  called  for  by  munici- 
palities the  country  over.  While  the  railroads  will  make 
every  endeavor  to  restrict  expenditures  for  this  purpose  in 
order  to  use  the  money  for  more  productive  improvements, 
experience  has  shown  that  they  will  be  compelled  to  make 
generous  appropriations  along  these  lines.  From  a  study 
of  the  situation,  $50,000,000  would  seem  to  represent  a 
conservative    average    annual    requirement,    so    that    normal 
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expciulituros  for  tlu-  lu-xt  tlircc  years  plus  a  tliroc -year  <Iiri- 
cii-iuy  woiilil  equal  $.>()(),()(H),(>o6. 

Iti  till'  course  of  tlie  preceding  (lij.sc  ussion  referi'nec  lias 
been  made  from  time  to  time  to  various  projects  that  have 
heen  deferred  for  one  rea.son  or  another,  hut  which  must 
eventually  l)e  undertaken  as  sewn  as  the  opportunity  affords. 
Anionic  t)thers  may  he  mentioned  the  New  York  Central's 
("astleton  cut-off  held  up  hy  the  "dog-in-the-mana^er"  policy 
of  the  people  of  All)any,  N.  Y.,  the  Great  Northern  belt 
line  around  St.  Paul  also  involving  extensive  yard  rearrange- 
ment, the  $100,000,000  New  York  Central  freight  develop- 
ment on  Manhattan  Island  and  similar  developments  on 
the  west  side  of  tiie  Hudson.  Among  projects  of  a  less 
definite  n.iture  there  are  tlie  proposed  terminal  unification 
at  New  Orleans,  the  freight  and  passenger  terminals  at 
Cleveland  and  Cincinnati,  and  plans  for  untangling  the 
railway  layout  at  F.ast  St.  Louis,  investigation  of  which  is 
now  under  way.  But  important  as  these  large  projects  are, 
the  real  field  for  the  intensive  development  of  the  railroads 
lies  in  the  smaller  projects  when  considered  in  the  aggregate. 
The  extension  of  passing  tracks,  the  enlargement  of  existing 
freight  yards  and  the  closing  of  gaps  in  double  tracks,  taken 
as  a  whole  will  sum  up  to  large  totals.  The  need  of  these 
additional  facilities  on  all  divisions  of  all  railroads  at  the 
present  time  is  as  much  responsible  for  the  chronic  car  short- 
ages as  the  actual  deficiency  in  the  number  of  cars. 


Report  on  Cost  of  Living  Does 

Not  Justify  Wage  Increase 

EXECUTIVE  OFFICERS  of  the  railroad  shop  crafts  affiliated 
with  the  Railroad  Employees'  Department  of  the  Amer- 
ican Federation  of  Labor  called  on  Director  General 
Hines  on  December  20,  just  before  the  Cummins  bill  was 
passed  by  the  Senate,  to  discuss,  according  to  a  statement 
issued  by  the  Railroad  Administration,  "the  question  of  the 
cost  of  living,"  which  is  taken  to  mean  that  they  renewed 
their  request  for  a  general  increase  in  wages  which  has  been 
held  in  abeyance  since  August,  when  the  President  and  Mr. 
Hines  asked  them  to  wait  a  reasonable  time  to  allow  the 
government  an  opportunity  to  try  to  reduce  the  cost  of  liv- 
ing. The  representatives  of  the  shop  employees  at  the  time 
announced  that  they  would  consider  90  days  a  reasonable 
time.  According  to  the  official  announcement,  Mr.  Hines 
explained  that  he  hoped  to  be  able  in  a  few  days  to  give 
more  definite  advice  on  this  subject,  and  it  was  agreed  that 
a  further  conference  would  be  held  a  few  days  later. 

On  December  22  Attorney  General  Palmer  issued  a  state- 
ment in  the  way  of  a  report  to  the  public  on  the  results  of 
the  government's  campaign  against  the  high  cost  of  living, 
in  which  he  announced  that  since  August  it  had  beeri  held 
in  check,  whereas  statistics  had  usually  shown  a  rise  in 
prices  during  the  fall  months  and  that  a  drop  may  be  ex- 
pected between  January  1  and  March  1.  The  report,  which 
was  authorized  by  a  committee  of  government  officials  that 
have  taken  part  in  the  campaign,  including  Mr.  Hines,  is 
understood  to  form  the  basis  of  the  government's  answer  to 
anv  further  w'age  demands. 

The  demands  of  the  shop  employees  were  originally  pre- 
sented in  January  and  were  based  on  an  increase  for  skilled 
mechanics  from  68  to  85  cents  an  hour.  Increases  ranging 
from  4  to  9  cents  an  hour  w^ere  granted  them  in  August  by 
way  of  readjustment  at  the  time,  it  was  announced  the  gov- 
ernment could  not  then  consider  further  increases  to  meet 
the  cost  of  living,  because  they  would  tend  to  increase  it 
still  further.  Most  of  the  other  organizations  of  railway 
employees  also  presented  demands,  which  have  also  been 
held  in  abeyance.  What  position  they  will  take  in  view  of 
the  report  that  the  cost   of  living   statistics  do  not  justify 


furiiicr  increa.ses  has  not  yet  been  disclosed.  It  was  stated 
on  'I'ucsday  tliat  no  definite  date  had  yet  been  set  for  the 
((inference  witli  the  shojimen,  but  \i.  M.  Jewell,  head  of 
their  committee,  was  (juoted  as  .saying  they  had  no  intention 
of  striking.     Mr.  Palmer's  .statement  was  in  part  as  follows: 

"In  August,  in  connection  witli  tlie  demands  for  increased 
wages  Jjy  railroad  sho])men,  based  on  the  increased  cost  of 
living,  the  President  announced  to  the  public  the  view  that 
the  cost  of  living  would  be  lowered  as  soon  as  there  were 
settled  conditions  of  jjroduction  and  of  commerce,  as  soon 
as  the  treaty  of  peace  was  ratified,  and  as  soon  as  merchants, 
manufacturers,  farmers  and  miners  had  a  certain  basis  of 
circulations. 

"In  a  statement  to  the  shopmen  themselves,  the  President 
declared  that  the  primary  step  was  to  increase  production 
and  facilitate  transportation,  .so  as  to  make  up  for  the  de- 
struction wrought  by  the  war  and  the  terrible  scarcities  cre- 
ated. The  President  added  that  the  government  had  taken 
up  with  all  possible  vigor  the  task  of  bringing  the  profiteer 
to  book,  making  the  stocks  of  necessities  in  the  country  avail- 
able at  lower  prices,  stimulating  production  and  facilitating 
distribution. 

"The  movement  inaugurated  at  that  time  to  gain  control 
over  the  cost  of  living  has  been  largely  in  the  hands  of  the 
Department  of  Justice.  It  should  be  helpful  to  point  out 
what  has  already  been  accomplished  and  what  further  steps 
are  in  contemplation. 

"To  assess  the  situation,  it  is  necessary  to  look  back  and 
ascertain  what  the  trend  of  prices  has  been  in  the  past  year. 

"Taking  retail  food  prices  as  a  basis,  the  index  numbers 
of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  from  1911 
to  1919  indicate  that  up  to  1919  there  has  been  a  noticeable 
trend  upward  in  such  prices  in  the  fall  of  the  year,  whereas, 
since  August  this  year,  such  retail  food  prices  have  been- 
kept  practically  stationary.  By  way  of  illustration,  during 
the  period,  August  to  November,  inclusive,  1916,  there  was- 
an  advance  in  retail  food  prices  as  indicated  by  the  Bureau. 
of  Labor  Statistics  of  13  points;  in  1917,  18  points;  and  in 
1918,  16  points,  as  compared  with  no  increase  whatsoever 
in  the  corresponding  period  of  1919. 

"Considering  the  four  years  from  1911  to  1914,  inclusive, 
retail  prices  show  a  slight  upward  trend  from  September  1 
to  October  1,  a  greater  upward  trend  from  October  1  to- 
November  1,  and  remained  practically  stationary  from  No- 
vember 1  to  December  1.  During  the  four  years  from  1915 
to  1918,  inclusive,  retail  food  prices  show  a  decided  upward 
trend  from  August  1  to  September  1  and  to  October  1,  and 
a  slightly  lessened  but  decided  upward  trend  to  November  1 
and  to  December  1. 

"This  year,  during  September  and  October,  an  actual  re- 
duction in  the  general  level  of  retail  prices  was  effected  as 
compared  with  August,  while  the  figure  for  November,  al- 
though slightly  above  that  of  October,  shows  no  increase 
above  the  August  returns. 

"In  other  words,  the  official  data  clearly  show  the  signi- 
ficant fact  that  the  cost  of  living  as  indicated  by  retail  prices 
was  no  greater  in  November  of  this  year  than  it  was  in 
August,  while  during  former  years,  extending  back  to  1911, 
the  returns  for  November  show  a  considerable  increase  over 
the  August  returns. 

"The  history  of  retail  food  prices  indicates  that  a  decided 
downward  trend  ordinarily  may  be  expected  in  the  part  of 
the  year  between  January  1  and  March  1,  and  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  this  trend  will  be  accelerated  this  year  by  the 
campaign  initiated  by  the  government,  which  is  just  now 
getting  well  under  way. 

"The  Department  of  Justice  has  instituted  a  thorough- 
going and  nation-wide  campaign,  participated  in  by  thou- 
sands of  men  and  women,  bringing  about  regulations  in  the 
cost  of  living  through  education  and  through  moral  suasion."' 


Shop  and  Enginehouse  Equipment  and  Facilities 

Over  $146,000,000  Should  Be  Spent  for  Improved  Shop  Ma- 
chinery and  Equipment  in  the  Next  Three  Years 


RECORDS  OF  THE  RaILROAD  ADMINISTRATION  shoW  that 
during  the  past  year  26  per  cent  of  the  motive  power 
of  the  country  was  held  out  of  service  waiting  for 
necessary  repairs.  This  large  proportion  of  unavailable  power 
in  1919  was  six  per  cent  greater  than  that  held  out  of  serv- 
ice for  the  same  reason  during  1918.  The  future  growth  of 
American  industry  is  absolutely  dependent  upon  adequate 
transportation,  which  in  turn  can 
be  assured  only  by  repair  shop  fa- 
cilities sufficient  to  keep  .motive 
power  and  rolling  stock  in  serv- 
iceable condition. 

It  will  undoubtedly  be  neces- 
sary to  buy  many  new  locomo- 
tives and  cars  to  make  up  present 
deficiencies,  but  it  is  useless  to 
purchase  new  equipment  without 
providing  the  shops  and  shop  fa- 
cilities required  to  keep  it  in  re- 
pair. Frank  McManamy  has  said 
that  "$10,000,000  expended  on 
shop  machinery  and  equipment 
before  the  war  would  have  made 
government  control  unnecessary." 
This  is  probably  an  exaggeration, 
but  the  freight  embargoes  and 
general  tie-up  of  business  during 
the  later  part  of  1917  undoubt- 
edly were  due  in  no  small  measure 
to  the  fact  that  necessary  cars  and 
locomotives  were  unserviceable. 
This   condition   was   particularly 

true  in  the  Eastern  district  where  the  congestion  presented  a 
most  serious  problem. 

While  it  is  true  that  the  roads  are  not  now  confronted 
with  the  necessity  of  transporting  immense  quantities  of  war 
material,  the  difficulties  of  the  present  situation  are  accentu- 
ated by  the  rapid  expansion  of  business  since  the  signing 
of  the  armistice.  During  the  war  many  of  the  normal  de- 
mands and  activities  of  the  public  had  to  go  unsatisfied,  but 
with  the  resumption  of  ordinary  business  after  the  war  and 


THE  STATEMENT  of  Frank 
McManamy  that  "Ten  mil- 
lion dollars  expended  on 
shop  machinery  and  equipment 
before  the  war  would  have  made 
government  control  unnecessary" 
indicates  plainly  a  weak  link  in 
our  transportation  chain. 

Past  deficiencies  in  shop  equip- 
ment must  be  made  up,  equipment 
must  be  provided  to  maintain  the 
existing  plant,  and  to  anticipate 
future  needs. 

$146,158,000  is  a  conservative 
estimate  of  what  must  be  spent  in 
the  next  three  years  for  this  pur- 
pose. 


with  inadequate  transportation  facilities,  the  situation  now 
confronting  the  railways  is  serious  and  will  be  increasin"-ly 
so,  especially  if  the  country  continues  to  produce  large  crops 
The  only  solution  is  to  provide  new  equipment  and  arran-^e 
for  Its  proper  repair,  and  do  it  now.  ° 

In  attempting  to  make  an  estimate  as  to  the  amount  that 
railway  repair  shops  are  behind  in  their  shop  and  engine- 
house  equipment,  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  know  how  much  has  been 
spent  for  this  purpose  in  the  past 
few  years.  The  shop  machinery 
charge  and  the  ratio  of  shop  ma- 
chinery to  total  operating  expense 
for  Class  I  carriers  have  been 
plotted  over  a  period  of  years,  be- 
ginning with  June  30,  1911,  as 
shown  on  the  chart.  The  statis- 
tics upon  which  the  chart  is  based 
were  compiled  by  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  and  are 
not  available  before  June  30, 
1911,  because  previous  to  that 
t-me  there  had  been  no  subdivi- 
sion of  the  maintenance  of  equip- 
ment account  into  shop  machin- 
ery and  other  component  parts. 

The  operating  expense  account 
covering  shop  machinery  (Ac- 
count 302)  includes  the  cost 
of  labor  and  material  neces- 
sary to  maintain  machinery 
and  tools  located  in  locomo- 
tive shops,  car  shops,  engine  hou.ses,  foundries  or  shops  of 
the  buildings  and  bridges  department.  The  charge  includes 
the  cost  of  repairing  and  replacing  broken  or  worn-out 
machines,  but  new  and  improved  labor-saving  machines  are 
charged  against  capital  account.  Electric  power  plant 
machinery  when  emplo\ed  exclusivelv  for  operating  shop 
machinery  is  included  in  Account  302,  but  machinen,'  for 
general  purposes,  such  as  heating,  lighting,  fire  protection 
and  water  supply  are  not  included. 
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'lahlc  1  .>ilu)\vs  tlio  data  on  which  the  cliart  is  l)aseil. 
The  total  operating  expenses  and  shop  macliinery  charge 
for  1919  are  estimated  from  statistics  for  tlie  first  1()  months 
of  the  year.  As  a  means  of  determining  the  ratio  of  shop 
machinery  to  total  operating  expenses  in  1918,  the  statistics 


Tahi.k   I— Statistics  for  Class  I  CAiiRiiiRs 


Tot.M 

For  fiscal 

opcralinK 

yrar  in.linK 

cx|)ciisrs 

Tunc   M). 

1011 

..    $1,844,065,958 

Jimc   .W. 

lyi.' 

.  .      1,898.662,465 

Time   JO, 

I')IJ 

. .      2,108,947,614 

1iinc   30, 

1«14 

. .      2,139.755,988 

liiiit    30, 
Tunc   30, 

1915 

. .      2,021,160,614 

mib 

. .     2.210,892,786 

ncccintuT 

Jl. 

1916... 

.  .      2.357,398.412 

Occcnilicr 

Jl. 

1P17... 

.  .      2.829,325.123 

Dccenilicr 

31. 

191S    .. 

.  .      3.948.132.200 

December 

31. 

1919... 

. .      4,335,000.000' 

Ace 


$10 


unt  302 
shop 
chincrv 
.061,423 
.417,543 
,182,668 
,674,904 
,916,891 
,295,918 
,517,657 
,552.997 
,520.000 
,250.000 


J'cr  cent 

of  tolill 
expenses 
.546 
.548 
.578 
.546 
.441 
.466 
.489 
.514 
.69(1 
.69S 


•Estimate  based  on  statistics  for  the  first  ten  months  of   1919. 


of  six  representative  roads  were  obtained  and  are  listed  in 
Table  II.  The  total  of  $6,670,649  spent  on  shop  machin- 
ery annually  by  only  six  roads  gives  some  idea  of  the  im- 
mense market  for  tools  and  equipment  afforded  by  Ameri- 
can railways.  Attention  is  called  to  the  relatively  high  per- 
centage which  the  shop  machinery  charge  bears  to  the  total 
operating  expenses.     This  was  caused  by  the  large  increases 


necUldll      WfZ       1913      1914      I9IS       1916      19/7      19/8      /9/9 

Chart  Showing  Shop  Machinery  Expenditures  and  Ratio  of 

Shop  Machinery  Expense  to  Total   Operating   Expense, 

Class  I   Roads,  From   1911   to   1919,   Inclusive 

in  labor  and  material  costs  during  1918.  Based  on  the  rela- 
tive totals,  the  ratio  of  shop  machinery  to  the  total  operating 
expenses  for  1918  would  be  .730  per  cent,  but  to  be  conser- 
vative .696  per  cent  (the  average  of  the  individual  ratios) 
is  used. 

Reference  to  the  chart  shows  that  in  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1911,  $10,661,423  was  spent  for  shop  equipment 
and  to  repair  and  replace  worn-out  shop  machinery.  There 
was  an  increase  to  $12,182,668  in  the  following  two  years, 


ijut  for  the  succeeding  four  years  the  shop  machiner)'  charge 
was  lielow  normal.  It  was  not  only  small,  hut  a  relatively 
small  jiroporlion  of  the  total  oi)eraling  exi)ense.  This  fail- 
ure to  keej)  repair  shop  facilities  up  to  the  nece.s.sary  stand- 
ard was  due,  as  previously  .--tated,  to  the  difficulty  of  secur- 
ing capital,  .scarcity  of  labor  and  the  high  prices  and  scar- 
city of  materials.  With  the  beginning  of  government  con- 
trol in  1918  cajiital  was  available,  and  the  jjriority  given  to 
government  orders  made  ])Ossil.l;-  the  purcha.se  of  railway 
e(|uii)ment.  ("onse()uently  the  shoj)  machinery  charge  jmic- 
lically  dc.ui  led  du.ing  the  ycr  I91H,  as  ind'cattd  on  the 
chart.  This  does  not  mean,  however,  that  twice  as  much 
ni'.chinery  and  equijmient  was  rej)aired  and  replaced  in  1918 
as  in  former  years.  The  fact  is  that  twice  as  mu(h  money 
was  paid  for  the  usual  amount  of  equipment.  \  canvass  of 
machine  tool  builders  and  other  manufacturers  indicates  that 
100  per  cent  is  a  con.servative  estimate  of  the  increase  in  co.st 
of  machine  tools  and  shoj)  supplies  since  1916. 

Referring  to  the  chart,  the  ratio  of  shop  machinery  to 
total  o])erating  expen.se  in  1911  was  .546  per  cent.  This 
ratio  increased  to  .578  per  cent  in  1913  and  then,  due  to 
causes  i)efore  stated,  dropped  Ijelow  normal  for  the  succeed- 
ing four  and  a  half  years.  During  1918  and  1919  the  ratio 
increased  to  .696  and  .698  per  cent,  respectively. 

There  is  no  question  that  railroad  .shop  facilities  were 
inadequate  even  in  1913,  and  it  is  probable  that  in  order 
for  them  to  have  increased  in  proportion  with  business  de- 
mands the  ratio  of  shop  machinery  to  the  total  operating 
expenses  should  have  increased  uniformly  from  June  30, 
1913,  to  December  31,  1918.  If,  however,  the  ratio  is  con- 
sidered constant  at  .578  per  cent  during  this  period,  as  indi- 
cated by  the  dotted  line,  a  conservative  estimate  of  the  defi- 
ciency in  shop  machinery  during  this  period  will  be  obtained. 
The  difference  between  .578  and  the  actual  ratio  for  any 
one  year  multiplied  by  the  total  operating  expense  for  the 
corresponding  year  will  give  the  difference  between  the 
amount  of  money  that  should  have  been  spent  on  shop 
machinery  for  that  year  and  the  amount  that  was  actually 
spent.     These  amounts  have  been  calculated,  and  their  sums 

T.\Bi.E  11—1918  Statistics  of  Six  Representative  Roads 

Total  Account  302  Per  cent 

operating  shop  of  total 

Name  of  road                                       expenses  machinery  expenses 

Atchison.  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe $144,912,375  $884,374  .610 

Chicago.    Burlington    &    Quincy. .      112,067,616  997,507  .890 

Southern   Pacific 113,652.897  738,237  .650 

Chicago,   Milwaukee  &   St.    Paul.      122,196,105  531,558  .434 

Pennsylvania     (Lines    East) 333,624,523  2,886,760  .865 

Pennsylvania    (Lines   West) 86,550,256  632,213  .729 

Total     $913,003,772  $6,670,649  4.178 

Average  per  cent  .696 

are  shown  in  Estimate  (a)  as  $9,835,000.  However,  the  sta- 
tistics given  in  Table  I,  and  shown  graphically  in  the  chart 
apply  to  Class  I  roads  only.  The  operating  expenses 
of  Class  I  roads  are  about  96  per  cent  of  the  total  operating 
expenses  of  all  carriers,  and  4  per  cent  has  been  added  to 
$9,835,000,  making  a  total  of  $10,229,000.  But  this  equip- 
ment and  machinery  should  have  been  bought  previous  to 
1917,  and  it  will  now  cost  100  per  cent  more  to  replace  it, 
which  brings  the  deficiency  up  to  $20,458,000. 

During  the  years  1918  and  1919  the  amount  of  money 
spent  for  shop  machinery  was  greater  than  the  average,  but 
the  machinery  and  equipment  actually  acquired  was  prob- 
ably less  than  normal,  due  to  the  depreciated  value  of  the 
dollar.  The  amount  of  money  spent  during  the  same  period 
for  additions  and  betterments  to  take  care  of  increased  busi- 
ness was  wholly  insufficient.  The  replacement  value  of  rail- 
way shop  machinery  in  the  United  States  is  $292,200,000. 
Inasmuch  as  the  annual  increase  in  equipment  has  been 
not  less  than  3.70  per  cent  and  it  will  require  at  least  4.2 
per  cent  increase  in  shop  facilities  to  handle  this  equipment, 
the  necessary  additions  and  betterments  may  be  expressed 
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as  .042x2x292, 200,000=$24,450,000.  The  total  deficiency 
in  shop  machinery  and  equipment  up  to  the  present  time, 
therefore  is  shown  in  Estimate  (a)  as  $44,908,000. 

Maintenance  of  Shop  Machinery 

Having  determined  the  deficiency  in  shop  machinery  and 
facilities  to  date,  it  is  necessary  to  estimate  what  repairs  and 
replacements  will  be  necessary  in  the  next  three  years  to 
maintain  the  existing  plant.  Referring  to  the  chart,  it  will 
be  noticed  that  in  1919  a  total  of  $30,250,000  was  spent 
on  shop  machinery.  It  is  probable  that  this  charge  will 
continue  to  increase  in  the  next  three  years,  due  to  increas- 
ing labor  and  material  costs,  but  to  be  conservative  it  has 
been  considered  constant  at  $30,250,000.  Part  of  this 
charge  goes  to  labor  and  should  be  separated  from  the 
strictly  material  charge.  Data  extending  over  a  four-year 
period  show  that  only  67  per  cent  of  the  shop  machinery 
charge  represents  material,  the  balance  representing  the  labor 
required  to  repair  and  replace  the  worn  equipment.  Conse- 
quently, as  shown  in  Estimate  (b),  there  is  $20,250,000 
worth  of  material  in  the  annual  shop  machiner}-  charge. 
This  must  be  increased  by  4  per  cent  to  include  all  roads; 
and  in  a  period  of  three  years  the  total  estimated  amount  of 
material  to  be  bought  will  cost  $64,470,000. 

That  this  figure  is  not  excessive  may  be  shown  by  a  con- 
sideration of  reasonable  depreciation  charges  for  the  three- 
year  period.  It  is  true  that  some  shop  machinery  has  been 
used  for  20  years  or  more,  but  with  the  continual  modern 
changes  and  improvements  it  is  doubtful  if  any  machine 
will  have  a  useful  and  efficient  life  greater  than  15  years. 
This  means  an  annual  depreciation  of  6.67  per  cent,  which 
for  three  years  on  an  investment  of  $292,200,000  is  $58,- 
500,000.  In  other  words,  the  estimate  of  $64,470,000  for 
shop  facilities  would  hardly  do  more  than  cover  shop  machin- 
ery depreciation. 

Additions  and  Betterments 

Additions  and  betterments,  being  chargeable  to  capital 
account,  provide  the  necessary  equipment  to  care  for  increased 
business.  In  order  to  estimate  future  needs,  it  is  necessary 
to  examine  past  expenditures  for  this  account.  In  the  30 
months  from  June  30,  1914,  to  December  31,  1916,  only 
$6,063,719  was  spent  for  shop  machinery  additions  and  bet- 
terments. During  the  following  year  $6,000,000,  and  in  the 
first  year  of  government  control  $7,698,596  were  spent  for 
machine  additions  and  betterments,  but  that  this  amount 
was  entirely  inadequate  for  the  needs  is  indicated  by  the 
fact  that  only  35.2  per  cent  of  the  authorized  additions  and 
betterments  were  actually  made. 

In  estimating  what  must  be  done  in  the  next  three  years 
in  the  way  of  additions  and  betterments  to  shop  machinery, 
it  is  believed  that  the  most  accurate  result  will  be  obtained 
by  determining  the  total  value  of  railway  shop  machinery 
in  the  United  States  and  assuming  that  this  plant  must  he 
increased  in  the  same  proportion  as  the  increase  in  equip- 
ment made  necessary  by  new  business.  In  the  years  1905 
to  1915  there  was  an  increase  in  locomotives  of  3.76  per 
cent  and  cars  3.70  per  cent;  but  this  takes  into  account  only 
the  numbers  of  cars  and  locomotives  and  does  not  consider 
their  increased  weight.  Heavier  machinery  and  tools  will 
be  required  to  repair  this  equipment,  and  if  the  equipment 
increase  is  assumed  at  3.7  per  cent  per  annum  the  machin- 
ery increase  must  be  at  least  4.2  per  cent. 

According  to  estimates  made  in  1916,  the  total  value  of 
railway  shop  machinery  in  the  United  States  amounted  to 
$146,100,000.  Referring  to  Estimate  (c),  the  replacement 
value  of  this  machinery  in  1919  would  be  at  least  $292,- 
200,000.  Assuming  then  that  the  plant  must  be  increased 
4.2  per  cent  per  annum  to  care  for  the  new  equipment,  the 
total  investment  in  the  next  three  years  must  be  $36,780,000. 


Conclusions 

The  total  amount  of  money  tliat  should  be  spent  during 
the  next  three  years  for  shop  equipment  and  machinery,  as 
shown  in  Estimate  (d),  is  $146,158,000.  This  amount  is 
probably  less  than  the  actual  needs,  because  every  assump- 
tion  in   the  calculation   was  made   on   the  safe   side.      The 


Estimate 

(a) 

Deficiency   in   shop   machinery: 

From  June  30,  1913  to  December  31,  1917 

_ 

.578  —  .546  =  .032  X  $2,139,755,988   = 

$685,000 

.578  — .441  =.137  X    2,021,160,614   = 

2,770,000 

.578  — .466  =  .112  X    2,210,892,786   = 

2,475,000 

.578  — .489  =  .089  X     2,357.398,412   = 

2,095,000 

.578  — .514  =  .064  X     2,829,325,133    = 

1,810,000 

$9,835,000 

.Adtling  four  per  cent  to  include  all  roads 
Deficiency  in  shop  machinery  December 

394,000 

31,   1917    

$10,229,000 
$20,458,000 

Cost   of  replacing   in    1919 

Deficiency  in  additions  and  betterments 

to  December,  1919 

24,450,000 

$44,908,000 

Total   

$44,908,000 

(1. 

M-iiutcnance  of  sliop  mncliinery    (f..r 
three    years    1920-1922). 

Annual    shop   machinery   charge 

$30,250,000 

But   only    67    per   cent    is    material 

20.280,000 

Adding    four    per    cent    to    include    all 

roads     

1,210,000 

Total  material   tc  be  piirchased  an- 

nually     

$21,490,000 

For   three   years 

3 

Total    

$64,470,000 

$64,470,000 

(c) 

Additions    and    betterments    (for    three 
years    1920-1922): 

Value  of  sIiop  machinery   in   1916 $146,100,000 

Replacement   value    in    1920 

292,200,000 

Annual    equipment    increase    of   3.7    per 

cent  will   require  4.2   per  cent   invest- 

ment  in   mr.chinerv 

12,260,000 
3 

(d) 

For   three   years 

$36,780,000 

Total     

$36,780,000 

r;,..,„j    tntai    Til    4-     ("b"!    4-     (c) 

$146,158,000 

or*.nu   ioi<ii    \<i /    ^^    V  u>    -f-    \.i^j 

magnitude  of  the  result  gives  some  indication  of  how  seri- 
ous the  situation  has  become.  The  cost  of  all  materials  has 
practically  doubled  in  the  past  three  years,  shop  employees' 
hours  have  been  reduced  to  eight  hours  and  wages  have  in- 
creased on  the  average  at  least  100  per  cent.  To  offset  these 
increased  costs  and  place  back  into  service  the  locomotives 
now  held  waiting  repairs,  it  will  be  necessary  to  make  up 
previous  deficiencies  in  equipment  and  modernize  all  shops. 

Automatic  and  semi-automatic  machinery,  for  example, 
should  be  more  generally  used  in  back  shops  where  material 
is  rnanufactured  for  the  whole  system. 

Another  field  that  deserves  particular  attention  is  the 
enginehouse  machine  shop.  It  would  be  hard  to  determine 
how  many  locomotives  are  held  out  of  service  and  sent  to 
the  back  shop  for  light  repairs  because  of  inadequate  en- 
ginehouse equipment. 

The  material  and  equipment  purchased  for  railway  shops 
and  included  in  this  discussion  is  of  almost  infinite  variety 
from  belts,  air  hose,  rope  and  packing  to  boilers,  cranes, 
welding  equipment,  lathes,  etc.  The  largest  single  item  is 
machinery  and  tools.  Approximately  38  per  cent  of  the  total 
material  costs  are  for  machinery,  which  means  that  during 
the  next  three  years  $54,100,000  should  be  spent  for  rail- 
way shop  machinery  and  machine  tools. 


THK  nn)CK  SIGNAL  mileage  (manual  and  automatic)  in 
operation  on  the  railroads  of  the  United  States  in- 
creased from  44,574.7  miles  of  road  on  January  1, 
1905,  to  96,279.1  on  December  31,  1914,  or  51,704.4  miles, 
an  average  increase  of  5,170.4  miles  a  year,  while  the  total 
.miles  of  road  on  which  passenger  trains  operated  increased 
from  151,455  to  193,180,  or  41,725  miles  between  1907  and 
1914,  inclusive,  an  average  yearly  increase  of  5,216  miles. 
During  this  period  the  automatic  block  signal  mileage  in- 
increased  from  5,116.3  to  29,600, 
•or  a  total  of  24,483.7,  while  the 
manual  block  system  increased 
from  39.560.5  miles  to  66,679.1, 
or  a  total  of  27,118.6  miles.  The 
number  of  revenue  tons  carried 
■one  mile  per  mile  of  road  by  all 
roads  increased  from  861,396  in 
1905  to  a  maximum  of  1,245,158 
in  1913. 

In  contrast  with  these  figures, 
the  block  signal  mileage  in- 
creased from  96,279.1  on  Janu- 
.ary  1,  1914,  to  99,350.8  in  four 
years.  During  this  time  the 
total  miles  of  road  on  which  pas- 
senger trains  operated  decreased 
from  193,180  miles  to  191,133, 
or  2,047  miles,  as  indicated  in 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission's tabulation  of  statistics 
pertaining  to  block  signals,  while 
the  automatic  block  signal  mile- 
age increased  from  29,600  to  36,- 
593,  or  6.993.7,  and  the  manual 

block  mileage  decreased  from  66,679.1  miles  to  62,- 
756.9.  a  drop  of  3,922.2  miles.  During  this  period,  which 
■covers  that  of  the  war  and  of  government  control,  it  is  in- 
teresting to  note  that  the  number  of  revenue  tons  carried  one 
mile  per  mile  of  road  on  Class  I  roads  increased  from 
1,176,923  to  1,717,894,  or  540,971  tons. 

From  a  study  of  the  above  figures  the  question  may  be 
raised  as  to  whether  the  block  signal  mileage  has  kept  pace 
with  the  enormous  increase  in  the  amount  of  traffic  handled 
by  the  railroads  during  the  last  four  years.  This  is  only 
•one  of  many  different  questions  confronting  railway  man- 
.agements  in  connection  with  the  future  intensive  development 


Is  There  a  Deficiency  in  Signal 
Construction? 

Comparison  of  Conditions  for  Past  Four  Years  with  Ten  Years 

Previous  Indicates  a  Shortage 


of  their  systems,  but,  because  of  tiie  importance  of  block 
signals  in  facilitating  the  movement  of  traffic,  in  addition 
to  increasing  the  safety  of  operation,  it  is  one  that  .should 
receive  more  careful  consideration  than  has  Ijeen  given  it  in 
the  past.  In  order  to  determine  the  deficiencies  existing  in 
this  i)articular  Ijranch  of  railroad  service,  it  will  be  well  to 
consider  the  broad  term  "signaling"  under  its  various  sub- 
heads, .such  as  automatic  block,  manual  block  and  inter- 
locking. 

Have  Automatic  Block  Installations  Dropped  Off? 

During  the  10-year  period  from  January  1,  1905,  to 
December  31,  1914,  inclusive,  marked  progress  was  made 
in  the  installation  of  automatic  block  signals,  the  mileage  of 
road  equipped  per  year  varying  from  a  minimum  of  1,387.6 
in  1908  to  a  maximum  of  4,350.5  miles  during  1913.  The 
total  automatic  block  signal  mileage  installed  during  the 
10  years  was  24,483.7,  or  an  average  of  2,448.4  miles  a  year. 
In  this  connection  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  of  the.  total 
mileage  of  passenger  lines  operated,  7.1  per  cent  was  pro- 
tected by  automatic  block  signals 
at  the  end  of  1907,  while  at  the 
end  of  1914  this  percentage  had 
risen  to  15.3. 

Assuming  the  progress  for  the 
10  years  preceding  1915  as  nor- 
mal and  comparing  it  with  that 
for  the  four  years  from  January 
1.  1915,  to  December  31,  1918,  in- 
clusive, as  obtained  from  the  rec- 
ords of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission,  we  find  that  the 
progress  in  the  late  years  has  not 
been  satisfactory.  The  mileage 
of  road  equipped  with  automatic 
Ijlock  signals  ranged  from  a 
minimum  of  1,113.1  miles  in 
1915  to  a  maximum  of  2,242.2 
miles  in  1917,  the  total  for  the 
four  years  being  6,993.7  miles, 
or  only  2,643.2  miles  more  than 
was  placed  in  service  in  1913 
alone.  The  average  mileage  in- 
stalled was  1,748.4  per  year,  or 
but  360.8  miles  more  than  was 
installed  during  the  year  of  the  panic  in  1908,  the  lowest 
in  the  preceding  10  years,  despite  the  fact  that  during  this 
latter  period  the  revenue  tonnage  handled  was  greatly  in 
excess  of  that  during  the  10  years  preceding. 

From  the  above  figures  the  net  average  annual  deficiency 
in  the  construction  of  automatic  signal  mileage  may  be  as- 
sumed to  be  at  least  the  difference  between  2,448.4  miles 
(the  average  for  the  10-year  period  preceding  1915)  and 
1,748.4  or  700  miles,  a  deficit  of  28.5  per  cent.  Therefore, 
in  order  to  bring  the  automatic  signal  mileage  up  to  that 
which  would  have  existed  if  the  normal  rate  of  construction 
of  the  10-year  period  had  been  maintained,  without  taking 


A  DEFICIENCY  of  3,500 
miles  in  automatic  block 
signal  construction  has  oc- 
curred during  the  past  five  years. 
The  next  three  years  should  see 
10,850  miles  of  automatic  block 
signals  installed  to  bring  facilities 
back  to  normal. 

Manual  block  signal  mileage 
reached  a  maximum  in  1914,  then 
began  to  decline. 

261  interlocking  plants  should 
be  installed  during  the  next  three 
years. 

$52,764,000  should  be  spent  on 
signal  work  in  this  period. 
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into  consideration  the  extraordinarily  large  increase  in  rev- 
enue tonnage  which  has  occurred  within  the  last  five  years, 
it  would  be  necessary  to  make  up  a  deficit  of  2,800  miles 
which  accrued  from  January  1,  1915,  to  January  1,  1919. 
From  January  1,  1919,  to  January  1,  1920,  the  statistics 
published  elsewhere  in  this  issue  indicate  that  a  further  deficit 
of  700  miles  has  also  been  created.  Therefore  the  total  deficit 
for  the  last  five  years  is  3,500  miles.  In  order  to  bring  the 
facilities  up  to  where  they  would  be  if  the  normal  rate 
of  development  were  maintained,  it  would  be  necessary  dur- 
ing the  next  three  years  not  only  to  build  the  normal  mileage 
of  2,448.4  miles  per  year,  but  also  to  make  up  the  deficit  of 
3,500  miles.  This  would  require  the  construction  in  the 
next  three  years  of  10,847.2  miles.  This  is  equivalent  to 
3,615.7  miles  each  year  during  this  period. 

Of  the  total  mileage  of  passenger  lines  operated  on  the 
roads  reporting  block  signals,  15.3  per  cent  was  protected 
by  automatic  block  in  1915  as  compared  with  19.1  per  cent 
at  the  end  of  1918.  The  commission's  figures  show  that 
the  total  mileage  of  passenger  lines  operated  on  the  road, 
shown  in  its  tables,  decreased  from  193,180  miles  of  road  in 
1914  to  189,810  in  1916,  but  increased  to  191,133  in  1918. 
This  variation  may  be  due  to  a  number  of  causes,  such  as 
the  abandonment  of  certain  lines  for  passenger  service  or  the 
discontinuance  of  operation  on  certain  lines. 

The  deficiency  in  signal  facilities  may  be  considered  from 
still  another  angle.  A  study  of  the  Commission's  reports 
for  a  period  of  five  years  indicates  that  increases  in  auto- 
matic block  signal  mileage  occurred  each  year,  on  an  aver- 
age, on  23  systems.  For  the  10-year  period  this  would  indi- 
cate an  installation  of  106.5  miles  per  system,  while  for  the 
last  four-year  period  this  has  dropped  to  76  miles  for  each 


however,  there  was  a  net  decrease  of  517.6  miles  in  1908- 
and  another  of  1,563.4  miles  in  1914.  The  decrease  in 
1908  was  due  largely  to  the  temporary  closing  of  a  large 
number  of  telegraph  offices,  wlule  the  larger  decrease  noted 
in  1914  occurred  when  the  largest  mileage  of  automatic 
block  signaling  which  has  been  installed  in  any  one  year  to- 
date  was  placed  in  service,  this  mileage  being  4,350.5,  the 
decrease  in  the  manual  block  in  this  year  being  very  largely 
due  to  its  replacement  by  the  automatic  block.  During  this 
10-year  period  the  mileage  protected  by  manual  block 
reached  its  maximum  of  66,679.1  miles  in  1914,  during 
which  year  the  total  mileage  of  passenger  lines  operated  also' 
reached  a  maximum  of  193,180  miles.  A  study  of  the  per- 
centages of  passenger  mileage  operated  and  protected  by 
non-automatic  block  during  this  period  discloses  the  inter- 
esting fact  that  it  ranged  between  29.3  in  1908  and  34.5  in^ 
1914,  a  total  variation  of  5.2  per  cent,  or  an  increase  of 
17.7  per  cent,  as  compared  with  a  variation  of  automatic 
block  signals  of  from  7.1  per  cent  in  1907  to  15.3  per  cent 
in  1914,  an  increase  of  115.5  per  cent. 

Manual    Block    Signaling 

During  the  four  years  from  January  1,  1915,  to  Decem- 
ber 31,  1918,  inclusive,  the  total  manual  block  signal  mile- 
age decreased  from  a  maximum  of  66,679.1  miles  in  1914 
to  62,756.9  miles  in  1918,  or  3,922.2  miles.  The  percent- 
age of  the  passenger  lines  protected  by  this  system  dropped 
from  34.5  per  cent  in  1914  to  32.8  in  1918,  as  compared' 
with  an  increase  in  the  percentage  protected  by  automatic 
block  signals  for  the  same  period  from  15.3  to  19.1  per  cent. 
This  decrease  in  the  use  of  the  manual  block  was  evidently 
due   to  the  replacing  of   the   manual  system  by   automatic 


TABULATED    DATA    SHOWING    STATISTICS    PERTAINING   TO   HLOCK    SIGNALLING    IN   THE    UNITED    STATES 
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98 
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company.  A  careful  survey  of  the  present  needs  of  indi- 
vidual roads  has  been  made,  based  upon  information  fur- 
nished by  those  in  close  contact  with  the  conditions  on  the 
respective  lines  and  taking  into  account  the  increased  ton- 
nage, as  a  result  of  which  the  conclusion  is  that  an  average 
of  175  miles  of  automatic  signaling  should  be  installed  dur- 
ing each  of  the  next  three  years  by  each  road  making  such 
installations  in  order  to  bring  this  type  of  signal  construc- 
tion back  to  a  normal  basis  and  to  provide  for  the  increased 
traffic.  Assuming  that  the  number  of  roads  making  such 
installations  is  23,  as  before,  this  would  indicate  that  the 
average  mileage  which  should  be  installed  each  year  would 
be  4,025. 

From  January  1,  1905,  to  December  31,  1914,  inclusive, 
manual  block  signaling  increased  from  a  total  mileage  of 
39,560.5  to  66,679.1,  or  27,118.6  miles.    During  this  period. 


block  and  to  a  decrease  of  2,047  miles  in  the  passenger 
mileage  reported  in  the  tables.  ,\s  long  as  this  passenger  line 
mileage  remains  nearly  stationary,  the  mileage  protected  by 
the  manual  block  will  likely  continue  to  decrease  in  very 
nearly  direct  proportion  to  the  increase  of  the  automatic 
block  signal  mileage. 

An  increase  in  this  type  of  protection  may  again  take 
place  when  the  passenger  line  mileage  operated  begins  tO' 
increase  materially,  as  the  manual  block  may  then  be  in- 
stalled on  stretches  where  the  traffic  density  does  not  war- 
rant the  construction  of  automatic  signals.  For  this  reason 
the  installation  of  this  system  will  not  be  considered  in 
connection  with  the  present  study  of  signaling  required  to 
bring  the  construction  back  to  normal. 

In  .studying  the  conditions  affecting  the  construction  of 
interlocking  plants,  one  is  handicapped  bv  the  lack  of  proper 
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statistiial  il;Ua.  Tlic  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  did, 
iiowever,  ;ittenii)t  to  tabulate  certain  information  of  this 
Jiature  in  it.s  annual  signal  statistics  for  the  years  1913  to 
1910,  inclusive.  An  analysis  of  the  data  for  tiie  years  1914 
and  1915  .shows  that  of  the  total  number  of  plants  of  all 
kinds  74  per  cent  were  mechanical;  4.0  were  electro-mechani- 
cal; five-tenths  of  1  per  cent  were  jMieumatic;  3.9  per  cent 
were  electro-pneumatic  and  12  jjcr  cent  were  electric.  The 
average  number  of  working  levers  per  plant  was  23.6. 

Interlocking 

The  Commission's  report  for  tlie  year  ending  December 
31,  1915,  shows  an  increase  of  2,904  working  levers  over 
those  in  service  the  previous  year.  Inasmuch  as  many  of 
these  levers  were  reported  by  more  than  one  carrier,  it  is 
necessary  to  make  an  arbitrary  estimate  of  the  total  number 
■of  new  levers  actually  installed.  Assuming  that  three- 
fourths  of  the  2,904  levers  were  reported  twice,  the  total  new 
levers  actually  installed  would  be  1,815,  distributed  as  fol- 
lows: 1,433  mechanical,  84  electro-mechanical,  9  pneu- 
matic, 71  electro-pneumatic  and  218  electric.  During  the 
same  year  statistics  collected  by  the  Railway  Age  showed  a 
total  of  2,595  levers  installed,  as  compared  with  2,904  given 
in  the  Commission's  report,  which  would  indicate  that  ap- 
proximately 10  per  cent  of  the  new  work  was  not  reported 
to  the  Railway  Age. 

\\itli  the  above  as  a  basis,  the  statistics  compiled  by  the 
Railway  Age  for  the  years  1916  to  1918,  inclusive,  show  the 
following : 
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1916  2.135  2,349  1,468  1,161  67  ...  64  176  62 

1917  3,628  3,991  2,495  1,971  115  ...  110  299  106 

1918  3,172  3,448  2,180  1,722  101  ...  96  261  92 

Totals  8,935   9,788   6,143   4,854   283    ...    260    736   260 
Ave.   2,978   3,263   2,048   1,618    94    ...     87    245    87 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission's  statistics  for  the 
year  ending  December  31,  1916,  show  a  total  of  6,101  cross- 
ings of  Class  I  and  II  railways  with  other  steam  railways 
and  2,543  with  electric-interurban  or  street  railways  pro- 
tected V)y  gates,  flagmen,  interlocking  devices,  etc.,  while 
4,371  crossings  with  other  steam  railways  and  2,209  with 
electric-interurban  or  street  railways  remained  unprotected. 
The  available  information  from  this  source  is  as  follows: 

Protected  Unprotected 

Other            Electric  Other  Electric 

steam  inteiurban  steam  interurban 

railways  street  rys.  railways  street  rys. 

June    30,    1915 5,903               2,491  4,164               2,215 

June   30,    1916 6,030               2,497  4,220               2,210 

JDecember    31,    1916 6,101                2,543  4,371               2,209 

Totals     18,034  7,531  12,755  6,634 

Total    increase     .    193  52  207  —6 

Increase    per    yeai 132  34  138  — 4 

From  the  above  table  it  would  appear  that  unprotected 
steam  road  crossings  increased  slightly  faster  than  those  pro- 
tected. The  table  does  not  include  returns  for  switching 
and  terminal  companies,  and  as  it  represents  the  aggregate 
of  figures  compiled  from  the  annual  reports  of  Class  I  and 
Class  II  carriers,  duplication  exists  with  respect  to  cross- 
ings with  "other  steam  railways,"  as  each  such  crossing 
involves  two  railways;  but  since  Class  III  carriers  and 
switching  and  terminal  companies  are  not  covered  by  the 
compilation  the  extent  of  the  duplication  is  obviously  less 
than  one-half  of  the  number  of  such  crossings  shown. 

In  considering  the  above  table  in  connection  with  the  first 
one,  it  would  appear  that  the  installation  of  a  number  of 


working  levers  per  year  equivalent  to  the  number  of  plants 
shown  as  the  average  per  year  would  be  a  very  con.servative 
estimate  of  tlie  work  needing  to  be  done  along  this  line  each 
year  during  tlie  ne.xt  three  years. 

Conclusions 

To  .sum  up,  tlie  deficit  in  automatic  block  signaling  which 
had  accrued  from  1915  to  1918,  inclusive,  was  developed 
from  two  different  angles:  the  deficiency  per  year  during 
this  period  as  compared  with  the  normal  construction  dur- 
ing the  10-year  j)eriod,  and  from  a  survey  of  the  present 
conditions  in  the  field.  These  methods  gave  mileages  which 
should  be  installed  each  year  for  the  next  three  years  of 
3,616  and  4,025,  respectively,  the  average  being  approxi- 
mately 3,820  miles.  Assuming  $3,800  a  mile  as  a  fair  aver- 
age present  price  for  such  installations,  the  total  amount 
which  should  be  invested  in  automatic  block  signaling  each 
vear  for  the  next  three  years  is  $14,516,000,  a  total  of 
$43,548,000. 

In  considering  interlocking  construction  and  taking  the 
average  total  number  of  levers  installed  each  year,  as  shown 
at  the  bottom  of  the  interlocking  table,  it  is  seen  that  the 
estimated  total  that  should  be  installed  during  each  of  the 
next  three  years  is  2,048.  With  an  average  price  per  lever 
of  $1,500  for  all  types,  this  will  require  an  expenditure  of 
approximately  $3,072,000  a  year.  This  gives  a  grand  total 
for  signals  and  interlockings  of  $17,588,000  a  year,  or 
$52,764,000  which  should  be  spent  on  this  class  of  con- 
struction during  the  next  three  years.  The  estimate  of  ex- 
penditures which  it  will  lie  necessary  to  make  in  the  next 
tJiree  years,  if  conditions  are  to  be  restored  to  normal,  takes 
into  account  signaling  only.  It  does  not  take  into  account 
expenditures  which  should  be  made  by  the  railways  for 
highway  grade  crossing  protection. 
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From   the  Louisville.   {Ky.)   Courier-Journal 

Harder  Than  Ever 


Electric    Locomotives    Have    Been    Handling    Trains 


the    Baltimore    &    Ohio   for  24   Year 


Electricity  a  Help  in  Intensive  Development 

Electrical  Machinery  Will  Aid  Materially  in  Increasing 
Efficiency  and  Capacity  of  Railroads 


H 


AULiNG  TRAINS  witli  clectric  locomotives  is  one 
form  of  intensive  railroad  development,  and  the 
adoption  of  electric  operation  is  generally  based  on 


one  or  both  of  two  general  reason 
and  dangers  of  steam  operation  in 
minals  may  make  electrical  opera- 
tion necessary,  and,  second,  where 
facilities  in  a  certain  section 
prove  to  be  inadequate  it  may  be 
found  cheaper  to  electrify  than  to 
enlarge  the  existing  facilities. 
Due  to  the  fact  that  heav\-  trains 
•can  be  hauled  at  higher  rates  of 
speed  with  electric  locomotives 
than  with  steam,  electric  opera- 
tion will  in  effect  enlarge  the  fa- 
cilities. This  was  the  funda- 
mental reason  for  the  Pennsylva- 
nia's electrification  of  the  Phila- 
delphia terminal.  Elsewhere  in 
this  issue  is  an  article  showing 
the  need  of  intensive  railroad  de- 
velopment in  this  country,  a  part 
•of  which  will  probably  take  the 
form  of  electric  operation. 


First,  the  difficulties 
certain  tunnels  and  ter- 


THE    use   of   electrical    equip- 
ment on  the  railroads  is  in- 
creasing   so   fast    that   few 
railroad  officers  can  afford  to  be 
without  a  working  knowledge  of 
things  electrical. 

It  is  essential  that  they  keep 
pace  with  electrical  development 
so  that  they  may  know  its  scope 
and  limitations  and  in  their  own 
fields  may  be  able  to  judge 
whether  or  not  a  certain  applica- 
tion will  be  possible,  desirable  or 
economical.' 


New  Traction  Equipment 

During  the  past  year,  IS  elec- 
tric passenger  locomotives  were 
built  for  the  Chicago,  ^Vlilwaukee 

&  St.  Paul,  and  work  was  practically  completed  for  extend- 
ing the  electrification  of  that  road  over  the  division  from 
Othello  to  Seattle.  Five  locomotives  were  also  built  for  the 
New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford,  for  operation  over  the 
New  York  Connecting  Railroad. 

Ten  of  the  new  passenger  locomotives   for  the   Chicago, 


Milw.  ukee  &  St.  Paul  are  Baldwin-Westinghouse  locomo- 
tives and  five  were  built  by  the  General  Electric  Company. 
Beth  types  are  driven  by  12  motors,  but  the  method  of  trans- 
mitting the  power  to  the  track  in  each  type  is  very  different. 
In  the  Baldw;n-\\'estinghouse  locomotive  power  is  trans- 
mitted from  12  motors  to  six  driv- 
ing axles  by  pinions  and  gears 
mounted  on  quills  which  in  turn 
are  connected  to  the  driving 
wheels.  The  armatures  of  the 
motors  on  the  General  Electric 
locomotives  are  mounted  directly 
on  the  12  driving  axles.  The  old 
equipment  built  by  the  General 
Electric  Company  was  a  spring 
gear  type  and  consisted  of  42 
freight  and  passenger  locomo- 
tives and  four  switchers.  Some 
of  the  42  locomotives  were  de- 
signed for  passenger  and  the  rest 
for  freight  service.  Those  which 
were  designed  for  passenger  serv- 
ice will  be  regeared  for  freight 
service  and  some  of  the  42  freight 
locomotives  will  l)e  used  on  each 
of  the  two  electrified  divisions. 
The  five  new  gearless  locomotives 
are  designed  distinctly  for  pas- 
senger service  and  will  be  used 
on  the  Cascade  division  from 
Othello  to  Tacoma  and  Seattle.  The  ten  new  quill- 
geared  locomotives  were  also  designed  for  passenger  service 
and  will  be  used  on  the  Reeky  Mountain  division  from  Har- 
lowton  to  Avery. 

The  locomotives  l^uilt  for  the  New  Haven  are  Baldwm- 
Westinghouse  locomotives  and  are  of  the  quill-geared  type. 
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Tlicv  arc  ilcsij^nod  for  oprratiou  on  1  l.OOO-volt,  a.  c.  or 
t)00-volt  (1.  c.  curn.'nt  ami  an-  .similar  to  former  disif^n.s  ex- 
cept tliat  tln'v  are  equiiiped  witli  12  motors  and  6  driving 
axles  and  weigh  180  tons.  The  former  locomotives  have 
four  driving  axles  and  weigh  120  tons. 

Reasons  for  Electrification 

Advocates  of  electric  traction  have  in  the  past  advanced 
a  great  variety  of  reasons  why  electric  operation  should  be 
adopted.  Some  of  these  reasons  were  well  founded  while 
others  were  the  extravagant  claims  of  enthusiasts.  Probably 
the  best  way  to  decide  what  the  sound  reasons  arc  is  to  see 
exactly  what  has  been  done  up  to  this  time.  The  accom- 
panying table  has  been  prepared  for  the  purpose: 

rniNCirAi.  Tbi'xk   Line   Electrifications   in   America 

Cause  RcRan 

of  electric 

electrification  operation 

Tunnel    and  1895 
terminal. 


Name  of  road  and 
section  electrified 

naltimorc   &   Ohio. 

Baltimore.     Md. 

Baltimore    Tunnels. 

New     York    Central 

New    York— Harmon. 


Kind 
of  service 
Heavy   passenRer 
and   freight. 

Heavy  passenger. 


New  York.  New    Haven       Heavy   passenger 

&   Hartford.  and    freight. 

New    York-New    Haven. 

Grand    Trunk,  Heavy   passenger 

St.  (lair  Tunnel  Co.  and    freight. 

Pt.   Huron,  Mich., 

St.    Clair   1  unnol. 

Great  Northern.  Heavy   passenger 


Tunnel  1906 

Terminal, 
Heavy  service. 
Terminal  1908 

heavy    service. 


Tunnel. 


and    freight. 
Heavv   passenger 
and   freight. 


Michigan    Central, 

Detroit     River 

Tunnel.    Uetroit,    Mich 

Boston     &     Maine,  Heavv    passenger 

Hoosac   Tunnel,  and   freight. 

North    .\dams,    Mass. 

Pennsvlvania.  Heavy    passenger. 

Service  into   New  York 

Citv    Terminal. 

Butte,    Anaconda   &  Heavy    freight 

Pai-ific.  and    passenger. 

Butte — Anaconda, 

Mont. 

Norfolk    &    Western,  Heavy    freight 

Blueficld— Elkhorn,  and    passenger. 

W.    Va. 

Pennsylvania,    Phila-  Passenger. 

delphia.    Paoli.    Pa.; 

and     Philadelphia — 

Chestnut    Hill. 

Chicago.    Milwaukee    &  Heavy    freight 

St.    Paul,  and    passenger. 

Harlowton,    Mont.. 

Averv,    Idaho. 

Otheilo.    Wash.— Seattle 

and    Tacoma. 

Canadian   Northern,  Heavy  passenger. 

Montreal,   Can. 

New  York  Connecting,  Freight. 

Port    Morris — Bay 

Ridge.    N.    Y. 


Tunnel   and  1910 

terminal. 


Tunnel   and 
terminal. 


Heneral 
economy. 


Heavy    grade, 
♦unncl. 

Relief 

terminal. 

Congestion. 


1915 
1918 


Heavy    grade. 


1919 
Tunnel   and  1917 

terminal. 

To   reduce  1918 

congestion    and 
eliminate 
ferry    service. 


The  reasons  as  outl'ned  in  the  table  are  not  the  only  ones 
responsible  for  the  adoption  of  electric  traction,  but  are 
the  apparent  reasons.  From  the  table  it  appears  that  in 
the  early  days  where  steam  operation  became  undesirable, 
dangerous  or  impossible,  electric  operation  was  adopted  to 
overcome  the  difficulties.  In  some  cases  this  was  done  with- 
out much  regard  for  expense.  Now,  however  it  is  realized 
that  there  are  actual  economies  to  be  gained  in  the  electric 
operation  of  certain  classes  of  service,  due  to  the  fact  that 
it  provides  greater  continuous  pulling  power  than  steam 
motive  power.  It  applies  particularly  where  intensive  de- 
velopment is  required.  To  gain  the  greatest  economies  of 
electric  operation  it  is  necessary  to  make  a  comparatively 
great  expenditure  for  equipment,  since  not  only  do  electric 
locomotives  cost  more  than  steam  units  of  the  same  weight, 
but  it  is  necessary  to  provide  substations  as  well  as  an  effi- 
cient distribution  system,  to  say  nothing  of  power  houses  and 
transmission  lines  if  power  cannot  be  purchased  directly  at 
the  substations. 

Actual  comparison  between  steam  and  electric  operation 
is  in  favor  of  the  latter  for  as  has  been  pointed  out  by  C. 
H.   Quinn,  electrical  engineer  of  the  Norfolk  &  Western, 


eight  electric  locomotives  have  been  doing  tin-  work  done- 
previously  by  28  Mallets  on  that  road.  'Ihis  is  due  partly 
to  the  fact  that  the  hauling  capacity  per  locomotive  is  in- 
creased and  partly  because  the  electric  locomotives  work 
more  hours  per  day. 

On  the  other  hand,  total  costs  of  installation  arc  in  favor 
of  the  steam,  and  due  to  the  increased  interest  charge  in- 
cident to  electric  operation,  there  must  be  a  decided  saving 
in  favor  of  the  electric  to  induce  con.servative  financial  in- 
terests to  make  the  expenditures,  or  else  some  other  physical 
advantage  must  be  the  deciding  factor. 

To  determine  the  advisability  of  electrifying  requires  very 
careful  and  extensive  investigation.  A  form  for  such  an  in- 
vestigation has  been  compiled  by  the  Association  of  Rail- 
way Electrical  l"',ng;neers,  which  will  aj)pear  in  their  1919 
proceedings.  This  form  was  also  published  in  tlic  October, 
1919,  issue  of  the  Railway  Electrical  Engineer. 

Reasons  for  Electrification  in  Foreign  Countries 

Electric  operation  in  man)-  foreign  countrie.-  iia.-  received 
more  active  consideration  than  it  has  in  the  United  States 
because  coal  is  expensive  or  unobtainable  and  water  power 
is  abundant.     In  contrast  to  this,  however,  is  the  proposed 


Electric    Wiring    for    Shop    Power   and    Light    Should    Be    a 
Part  of  the   Building 

electrification  of  the  South  African  Railways.  Water  power 
is  not  available  at  all  times  throughout  the  year  in  South 
Africa,  but  coal  at  the  pit  is  cheap. 

In  advocating  electric  operation  for  a  part  of  the  South 
African  Railways,  Alerz  &  McLellan,  consulting  engineers, 
outline  anticipated  results  as  follows:  One  of  the  chief  rea- 
sons for  electrification  was  the  purpose  of  increasing  the 
capacity  of  the  tracks  as  they  now  stand.  The  investiga- 
tions were  based  on  a  50  per  cent  increase  in  traffic.  This 
is  to  be  brought  about  by  the  increase  in  the  average  speed 
at  which  the  trains  will  be  operated  and  by  increasing  the 
train  load  so  that  greater  tonnage  can  be  hauled  with  a  fewer 
number  of  trains.  As  most  of  the  sections  under  considera- 
tion are  single  track  lines,  a  reduction  in  the  number  of 
trains  and  an  increase  in  speed  will  produce  a  great  im- 
provement in  regard  to  delays  at  stations. 

With  the  increase  in  speed,  according  to  the  aijove-men- 
tioned  report,  less  equipment  will  be  required  to  handle  tlie 
same  amount  of  traffic.  There  will  be  a  reduction  in  the 
amount  of  coal  consumed,  with  the  accompanying  decrease  in 
the  number  of  cars  used  for  the  transportation  of  company 
coal.  There  will  be  an  increase  in  engine  mileage;  thus 
fewer  electric  locomotives  will  be  required.  In  addition 
to  this,  electrification  would,  on  account  of  increase  in  speed, 
and  the  reduction  in  fuel  consumed,  make  unnecessary  the 
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purchase  of  1,038  new  40-ton  freight  cars,  or  their  equiva- 
lent, which  would  be  required  for  dealing  with  the  increased 
demands  under  steam  operation.  In  regard  to  the  suburban 
passenger  trains  operated  under  the  multiple  unit  system  it  is 
universal  experience  that  such  improvements  in  traveling 
facilities  produce  a  larger  volume  of  traffic,  which  is  due  to 
a  growth  of  the  population  in  the  remoter  suburbs  and  to 

saoie  frequent  use  of  the  improved  services. 

The  saving  in  working  expenses  according  to  the  study 
for  the  South  African  Railways,  involves  a  comparison  of 
the  cost  under  ^team  operation  of  coal,  water,  wages  of 
train  crews,  enginehouse  expenses,  lighting  and  heating, 
locomotive   repairs,   and    depreciation;    with,    under   electric 

•operation,  the  cost  of  electrical  energy;  wages  of  train  crews; 


Trucks    and    Tractors    Are    Available    for    Many    Different 
Classes   of  Service 

-enginehouse  expenses;  repairs  and  depreciation  of  the  loco- 
-motives  and  motor  equipment;  depreciation,  maintenance  and 
working  expenses  of  the  sub-stations,  and  the  maintenance 
of  the  track  equipment  necessary  for  electrification.  On  the 
four  divisions  of  the  South  African  Railways  under  con- 
sideration the  estimated  profit  for  electrical  operation 
amounts  to  £801,900. 

More  lines  have  been  electrified  in  the  United  States  for 
passenger  than  for  freight  service.  In  England,  with  the 
exception  of  18-route  miles  of  mineral  line  which  has  been 
electrified  by  the  North-Eastern  Railway  with  great  suc- 
cess, all  the  electrified  railways  are  of  the  suburban  type  in 
that  they  are  worked  on  the  multiple-unit  system.  These 
facts  make  the  following  quotation  of  particular  interest. 
In  his  presidential  address  delivered  before  the  Institution 
of  Electrical  Engineers  November  13,  1919,  Roger  T.  Smith 
spoke  as  follows: 

"It  has  already  been  pointed  out  that  this  analysis  only 
mdicates  tendencies,  but  I  think  it  may  be  claimed  that  bas- 
ing the  working  costs  of  each  kind  of  locomotive,  steam  and 
electric,  on  the  average  train-miles  hauled  in  a  year,  and 
placing  the  known  increase  in  train-miles  hauled  by  an  elec- 
tric locomotive  at  reasonable  figures  for  passenger  and  goods 
respectively,  the  passenger  electric  locomotive  might  have 
difficulty  in  earning  sufficient  revenue  to  meet  all  present 
charges  and  have  enough  to  spare  to  pay  for  electricity  and 
for  interest  on  the  electrical  equipment,  while  the  goods  loco- 
motive could  much  more  than  do  so,  provided  in  both  cases 
electricity  is  bought  or  produced  by  the  railway  at  y^  d. 
per  kw.-hour  at  the  generating  station.  I  must,  however,  in- 
sist once  more  that  in  an  analysis  of  this  sort  the  actual 
conclusion  come  to,  which  is  in  the  form  of  the  weight  of 


passenger  train  and  of  goods  train  (including  the  locomo- 
tive that  can  be  hauled  for  the  same  working  expenses  now 
necessary  for  steam  traction,  has  no  intrinsic  value  and  if 
applied  to  any  individual  case  might  be  most  misleading. 
All  that  the  figures  show  is  that  in  a  typical  case  for  the 
same  working  expenses  now  incurred  by  steam  traction,  elec- 
trification is  more  in  favor  of  goods  haulage  than  of  pas- 
senger haulage,  and  among  the  railway  economies  neces- 
sary to  pay  the  enormously  increased  working  expenses  the 
electrification  of  goods  and  especially  of  mineral  lines  ought 
to  receive  due  consideration." 

Material  Handling  Machinery 

The  term,  material  handling  machinery,  on  the  railroads 
includes  a  great  variety  of  equipment  from  a  hand  truck 
to  the  largest  locomotive  crane  and  particularly  as  applied 
to  the  handling  of  freight,  baggage  and  shop  material,  its 
adoption  is  one  form  of  intensive  railroad  development.  It 
is  at  present  demanding  more  attention  than  ever  before,  be- 
cause of  the  need  of  intensive  development  and  because  by 
its  adoption  the  capacity  of  a  freight  house,  a  transfer,  a 
pier,  or  a  shop,  can  be  increased.  An  old  facility  can  be 
modernized  without  enlarging  or  rebuilding  it.  This  last 
applies  particularly  to  the  use  of  electric  trucks  and  tractors. 

The  most  noteworthy  adoption  of  material  handling  ma- 
chinery in  this  country  is  probably  the  installation  at  Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio.  All  the  railroads  of  Cincinnati  have  made 
arrangements  with  a  private  operating  company  for  the  in- 
stallation of  a  patented  .system  of  terminal  operation.      The 


All  Locomotives    Must    Be    Equipped    with    Electric    Head- 
lights Before  July  1,  1920 

completed  system  will  consist  of  a  combination  of  motor 
trucks,  overhead  electric  traveling  cranes  and  uniform  con- 
tainers, with  which  will  be  combined  many  forms  of  me- 
chanical handling  machinery  such  as  industrial  electric 
trucks,  stacking  and  tiering  machines,  portable  conveyors, 
etc.  Special  equipment  will  also  be  used  for  moving  cars 
and  it  is  estimated  that  the  system  will  ultimately  release 
66,000  freight  cars,  previously  used  exclusively  in  "spot- 
ting," transfer,  trap  or  ferry  service. 

An  even  more  radical  departure  in  the  method  of  handling 
freight  has  been  proposed  in  England  and  is  now  receiving 
consideration  by  the  British  government,  and  this  system, 
known  as  the  Gattie  system,  would  eliminate  all  of  the  74 
freight  yards  in  London. 
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Electric  Trucks  and  Tractors 

KU'Ctric  trucks  and  traitors  are  now  designed  and  built 
for  a  great  variety  of  services.  There  are  liigh  and  low 
platform  trucks,  drop  frame  trucks,  various  kinds  of  elevat- 
ing platform  trucks,  trucks  eiiuipped  with  rigid  and  swing- 
ing cranes,  trucks  which  perform  the   function  of  stacking 


Electric  Lights  Are  the  Only  Kind  Adapted  to  All  Kinds  of 
Car  Lighting  Service 

and  tiering  machines,  and  tractors  for  every  kind  of  serv- 
ice. Each  kind  of  truck  is  designed  for  a  certain  class  of 
duty  and  care  should  be  taken  to  pick  the  proper  truck  for 
the  job.  If  this  is  done,  remarkable  results  can  be  obtained 
by  their  use. 

The   railroads   in  general   are  not   able  to  handle  traffic 


The    Building    Up    of    Worn    Parts    by    Electric    Welding 
Reduces  Maintenance  Expense 

as  they  should  and  labor,  whether  or  not  it  is  a  commodity, 
is  at  a  premium.  As  trucks  and  tractors  speed  up  the 
movement  of  traffic,  displace  labor  and  can  be  applied  to 
piers,  transfers,  shops  and  storehouses  without  changing  the 


Imildings,  it  is  safe  to  .say  that  many  more  will  be  put  into 
service  after  tlie  roads  arc  returned  on  March  I. 

Electric  Headlights 

Sulistantial  progress  has  been  made  in  equipping  locomo- 
tives witii  lights,  wliich  will  meet  the  requirements  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission's  orders  of  December  26, 
l')16,  and  Deceml)er  17,  l'>17,  tlie  effective  date  of  which 
was  fixed  as  July  1,  1918. 

linder  the  present  order,  all  locomiHivcs  must  be  equipped 
li\'  July  1,  1020,  l)ut  unless  the  work  moves  forward  more 
rapidly  tlian  it  is  at  present,  more  time  will  be  necessary. 

Electric  Car  Lighting 

Tlie  amount  of  car  lighting  equij)ment  needed  Ijy  the  rail- 
roads is  dependent  largely  upon  the  passenger  car  require- 
ments. In  another  article  in  this  issue  it  is  pointed  out  that 
tliere  will  be  24,500  pa.ssenger  cars  needed  in  the  next  three 
years.  .As  tlie  largest  number  of  cars  ever  built  in  one  year 
in  the  United  States  and  Canada  was  only  4,412,  there  will 
not  be  an  immediate  call  for  24,500  car  lighting  equip- 
ments. The  need  will  be  great,  however,  for  production  may 
be  increased  and  in  addition  to  the  equipment  required  for 
new  cars,  there  will  be  a  consideratjle  amount  required  for 
re])lacement  ol  straiglit  storage,  gas  and  oil  lights. 

Electric  Welding 

Electric  welding  as  a  science  has  developed  very  rapidly 
during  the  past  three  years.  Almost  every  kind  of  broken  or 
fractured  machinery  has  been  repaired  by  electric  welding 
and  the  work  of  advancement  in  the  science  which  is  needed 
is  to  extend  and  perfect  the  work.  Comparatively  few 
roads  have  taken  full  advantage  of  the  possibilities  of  elec- 
tric welding.  It  is  significant,  however,  that  when  it  became 
necessary  to  repair  the  German  ships  in  New  York  harbor 
it  was  only  done  successfully  after  railroad  officers  had  been 
called  into  consultation  and  employees  had  actually  beexi. 
detailed  from  railroad  shops  to  assist  in  the  work. 

Perfection  of  welding  work  depends  largely  upon  good 
supervision  and  the  proper  training  of  operators.  If  cer- 
tain general  rules  are  adopted  and  followed  closely,  the  suc- 
cess of  the  work  is  practically  assured  and  it  is  highly  prob- 
able that  railroad  managers  will  use  a  greater  amount  of 
welding  equipment  in  getting  the  railroads  back  to  their- 
former  standards. 


i'lioto   ff^tv.   International  Film. 

Armored  Cars  Used  to  Guard  Passenger  Trains  in  Egypt 


Clerks   in   an   English    Railway   Accounting   Office 


The  Needs  of  the  Accounting  Department 

Struggle  to  Keep  Up  with  Demands  for  Statistics  by  the 
Management  and  Federal  and  State  Authorities 


FIFTEEN  YEARS  AGO  the  accounting  department  of 
one  of  the  most  important  eastern  railroads  did  not 
have  a  labor  saving  device  in  its  offices,  with  the 
single  exception  of  one  typewriter.  '  This  may  not  have  been 
typical  of  the  great  majority  of  roads,  but  it  was  probably 
representative  of  a  large  proportion.  The  work  required  was 
not  only  far  less  in  volume  than 
it  is  now,  but  far  less  compli- 
cated. Clerical  labor  was  exceed- 
ingly cheap  and  in  general,  plen- 
tiful. 

Up  to  the  time  that  the  United 
States  government  took  over  the 
American  railroads,  station  agents 
and  clerical  help  were  relatively 
among  the  worst  paid  classes  of 
employees  on  the  railroads.  The 
findings  of  the  wage  commission 
recognized  this  fact  and  the  orig- 
inal increase  in  wages  to  railroad 
employees  was  on  a  sliding  scale, 
which  gave  the  lowest  paid  man 
a  higher  proportionate  increase 
than  the  others.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  however,  as  the  wage  in- 
creases have  taken  place,  one 
after  another,  station  agents  and 
clerks  are  not  now  highly  paid, 

the    average    monthly    wage    of        ^ 

clerks  in  July,  1919,  was  about 
$112  when  contrasted  with  men 
paid  on  an  hourly  basis. 

This  has  two  implications.  The  general  demand  and 
high  scale  of  wages  for  unskilled  labor  make  clerical  work 
with  its  poor  pay  peculiarly  unattractive,  and  only  the  least 
efficient  workers,  either  men  or  women,  are  likely  to  stay 
in  it.  In  the  second  place,  it  means  that  if  the  cost  of  liv- 
ing remains  as  high  as  it  now  is,  there  is  an  imminent  pos- 
sibility of  some  readjustment  having  to  be  made  in  the  pay 
of  the  accounting  forces. 

The    accounting   department    is    not    only    a   non-revenue 


MARCH  1  will  bring  a  flood  of 
•extra  work  to  railroad  ac- 
counting offices,  w^hich  will 
require  either  large  additions  to 
the  clerical  force  or  the  re-ar- 
rangement of  the  work  through 
the  more  widespread  use  of  labor 
saving  accounting  machines. 


Making  it  unnecessary  to  take 
on  an  extra  man  is  as  truly  an 
economy  as  taking  off  a  man. 


producing  department,  but  it  is  continually  after  all  other 
departments  to  reduce  expenses  with  the  result  that  economy 
is  an  ideal  or  an  obsession,  as  you  are  minded  to  look  at 
it  with  the  department  in  its  own  work. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  on  January  1,  1918,  a  new 
set  of  books  was  opened  for  each  railroad  brought  under 
federal  control.  With  the  return 
of  the  railroads  to  their  owners 
I  these  books  will  have  to  be  closed, 
but  the  accounts  between  the  fed- 
eral auditors  and  the  director 
general  on  the  one  hand,  and  be- 
tween the  director  general  and 
the  owning  corporations  on  the 
other,  will  take  years  finally  to 
settle.  It  is  the  guess  of  some 
accounting  officers  who  are  in  a 
position  to  know  whereof  they 
guess,  that  all  of  the  tangled  ac- 
counts and  disputes  will  not  be 
straightened      out       within       25 


This  result,  however,  cannot  be 
obtained  by  waiting  until  after 
March  1. 


years. 

Bes'des  these  burdens,  arising 
out  of  federal  control,  and  fall- 
ing on  the  accounting  department, 
there  are  the  continually  increas- 
ing demands  of  state  and  federal 
authorities.  The  new  classifica- 
^  tion  of  commodities  which  car- 
riers must  compile  monthly  and 
report  quarterly  and  annually  to 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  for  each  class,  and 
which  must  state  the  number  of  car  loads  and  tlie  number 
of  tons  originating  on  line  and  received  from  connecting  car- 
riers, has  been  increased  from  38  to  70.  The  six  monthly 
operating  statistical  reports,  originated  by  the  Railroad  Ad- 
ministration operating  statistics  section,  will  in  all  prob- 
ability be  continued,  and  will  be  required  monthly  by  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 

Only  a  few  of  the  many  factors  which  are  adding  to  the 
work  of  the   accounting  department   can   be   mentioned   in 
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(li-tuil.  Past  oxiH-ric-iKo,  liowcvcr,  would  indicate  that  even 
writ'  tluir  no  imroase  in  Ijiisini'ss,  tlic  work  of  the  account- 
ing department  would  increase  about  2  per  cent  a  year  and 
tlie  pre.-ienl  outlook,  is  for  an  even  more  rapid  increase  than 
this,  possibly  as  high  as  5  per  cent. 

Accounting  departments  are  now  generally  behind  in  their 
work.  A  return  of  the  roads  would  tend  to  put  them 
further  behind.  Piecemeal  and  temporary  additions  to  the 
clerical  force  are  both  expensive  and  extremely  unsatisfac- 
tory, while  more  careful  training  of  forces  implies  higher 
remuneration  as  well  as  a  considerai)le  jjcriod  of  time  be- 
fore accomplishment  can  be  hoped  for.  With  every  de- 
partment a.-king  for  increased  appropriations,  the  account- 
ing department  will  have  to  show  a  particularly  good  case 
for  any  capital  expenditures  which  it  may  wish  to  make. 
lUit  it  has  a  good  case. 

It  is  often  difficult  to  prove  to  an  executive  officer  that 
the  installation  of  labor  saving  devices  will  cut  down  the 
pavroll.  .\s  a  matter  of  fact,  because  of  the  steady  increase 
in  the  amount  of  the  work  required  in  the  accounting  de- 
partment it  almost  never  does.  Men  are  not  laid  off  because 
machines  are  installed.  For  this  reason,  new  accounting 
machines  are  staved  off  as  long  as  possible.  It  is,  how- 
ever, often  a  weakness  on  the  part  of  an  accounting  officer 
to  take  on  month  by  month  additional  employees,  rather  than 
to  make  a  stand-up  fight  for  labor  saving  devices  which  he 
feels  convinced  will  eliminate  the  necessity  for  additions 
to  the  payroll.  If  the  purchase  of  live  calculating  machines 
will  make  it  unnecessary  to  add  three  clerks  to  the  payroll 
this  month,  two  in  February,  ten  in  March,  and  others  later, 
it  is  short-sightedness  indeed  to  put  off  the  purchase  of  the 
macliines.  If  the  purchase  of  a  calculating  typewriter  will 
permit  an  agent  to  get  along  without  an  additional  assistant, 
there  is  just  as  real  a  saving,  as  there  would  be  if,  by  the 
purchase  of  a  typewriter,  an  assistant,  already  on  the  pay- 
roll, could  be  dropped. 


i  liere  are  two  ways  in  which  this  problem  can  be  at- 
tacked, and  i)Oth  methods  of  attack  ought  to  be  used.  One 
is  from  the  bottom  up.  The  chief  clerk  of  each  division 
ought  to  make  a  study  of  the  particular  problems  of  his 
division  and  to  lay  the  results  of  his  study  before  his  im- 
mediate superior,  and  this  study  should  be  combined  with 
those  made  in  adjoining  divisions,  and  brought  up  to  the 
head  of  the  department.  This  is  no  new  suggestion,  of 
course,  but  often  through  timidity  or  short-sightedness,  such 
a  study  is  not  made  until  an  actual  emergency  arises,  and 
then  every  one  is  so  rushed  as  to  preclude  a  scientific  study 
being  made  at  all.  The  point  is  that  now  anyone  who  is 
in  close  touch  with  the  forces  at  Washington  and  in  the  fed- 
eral and  corporation  accounting  offices  can  foresee  with  a 
reasonable  amount  of  certainty  the  crisis  which  will  take 
place  on  March  1 ,  and  present  actions  should  be  governed 
accordingly. 

The  other  method  of  attacking  the  problem  is  to  have  an 
outside  report  made  to  the  executive  on  the  operation  of  his 
accounting  department.  Such  an  investigation  should  be 
welcomed.  While  it  is  perfectly  true  that  an  outsider  can- 
not fully  appreciate  the  minutia  of  the  difficulties  of  any 
one  particular  office,  as  well  as  the  man  in  charge  can,  the 
very  fact  that  his  eyes  view  the  situation  cleared  of  such 
detail,  gives  him  an  opportunity  to  make  helpful  sugges- 
tions which  may  be  of  great  value. 

Above  all,  the  Railway  Accounting  Officers'  Association, 
and  the  opportunities  which  it  affords  for  interchange  of 
ideas  and  the  study  of  other  methods,  should  be  made 
use  of. 

The  secretary  of  that  association  is  the  most  valuable  clear- 
ing house  for  ideas  which  the  accounting  officer  of  Ameri- 
can railroads  has.  In  touch  with  the  work  of  all  of  the 
committees,  he  is  abreast  or  ahead  of  the  best  accounting 
practices,  and  is  able  to  perform  a  service,  which  if  prop- 
erlv  availed  of,  will  be  invaluable. 
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Maintenance  of  Way  by  the  Railroad  Administration 

Study  of  Limited  Data  Now  Ascertainable  Indicates  That  an 
Appreciable  Decline  in  Upkeep  Has  Occurred 


ASTUDV  uF  THE  MAINTENANCE  of  Way  practices  and 
policies  of  the  United  States  Railroad  Administra- 
tion is  primarily  a  study  of  the  practices  and  policies 
for  the  year  191 'J.  for,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Administra- 
tion did  not  start  to  formulate  any  well-defined  plan  for  the 
upkeep  of  the  properties  until  late 
in  1918.  For  a  large  part  of  the 
first  year  of  government  control, 
maintenance  of  way  work  was 
carried  on  by  the  local  organiza- 
tions without  any  definite  plan 
of  administration  by  either  the 
central  or  regional  offices.  It  was 
not  until  in  August,  1918,  that 
arrangements  were  made  for  an 
organization  under  the  direction 
of  C.  A.  Morse,  chief  engineer 
of  the  Chicago,  Rock  Island  & 
Pacific,  who  was  given  the  title 
of  assistant  director  of  the  Di- 
vision of  Operation  in  charge  of 
engineering  and  maintenance  of 
way.  Mr.  Morse  built  up  no 
large  central  organization,  but 
conducted  the  affairs  of  the  de- 
partment largely  through  the 
agency  of  the  engineering  assist- 
ants to  the  regional  directors, 
most  of  whom  were  appointed 
about    the    same    time.        Aside 

from  their  administrative  duties  in  the  several  regions,  these 
engineering  assistants  also  served  with  Mr.  Morse  on  a  gen- 
eral committee  on  maintenance  of  way  matters. 

A  large  part  of  the  activities  of  the  newly  formed  organiza- 
tion during  the  remaining  months  of  1918  was  devoied  to 
the  gathering  of  comparative  data  on  maintenance  of  way 
work  performed  by  the  railroads  during  the  period  of  gov- 
ernment control  up  to  that  time,  in  the  three-year  test  period 


A  COMPARISON  of  main- 
tenance of  way  conditions 
today  and  two  years  ago 
presents  a  most  difficult  problem. 
There  are  deficiencies  in  renew- 
als of  both  rails  and  ties,  but  this 
deficiency  is  not  as  marked  as  had 
been  supposed. 

Expenditures  for  maintenance 
of  way  over  a  period  of  years  are 
not  directly  comparable  because  of 
decreased  value  of  dollar  and  re- 
duced efficiency  of  labor. 

All  classes  of  maintenance  of 
way  labor  are  now  fully  organ- 
ized. 


and  in  preceding  }ears.  For  instance,  in  November,  1918,  a 
circular  was  issued  to  the  railroads  requiring  them  to  supply 
very  detailed  information  concerning  rails,  ties,  ballast,  tie 
plates  and  other  physical  features  of  their  lines,  together  with 
tuiftic  statistics  for  each  sub-division.  It  was  explained  that 
this  information  was  desired  as 
the  basis  for  an  intelligent  super- 
vision of  maintenance  work. 

This  order  and  some  later 
modifications  of  it,  together  with 
the  financial  difficulties  of  the 
Railroad  Administration  early  in 
1919,  soon  tended  to  cause  some 
uneasiness  among  the  officers  on 
the  individual  railways,  who  con- 
cluded that  the  Railroad  Ad- 
ministration was  about  to  insti- 
tute a  drastic  curtailment  of 
maintenance  expenditures.  This 
led  Director  General  Hines  to  is- 
sue a  statement  in  February, 
1919,  denying  that  it  was  the  Ad- 
ministration's intention  to  pursue 
a  policy  of  retrenchment  and  re- 
iterating the  government's  prom- 
ise to  return  the  properties  in  as 
good  condition  as  when  taken 
over. 

However,  it  soon  became  evi- 
dent that  the  Division  of  Op- 
eration did  intend  to  exercise  a  much  more  rigid  supervision 
over  maintenance  of  way  expenditures  than  had  prevailed 
in  1918,  In.'^tructions  were  issued  for  the  roads  to  submit 
maintenance  budgets  in  order  that  they  might  be  considered 
from  a  standpoint  of  their  relation  to  expenditures  in  previ- 
ous years.  The  roads  were  given  to  understand  that  the 
time  required  to  examine  these  budgets  would  not  serve  to 
delay  the  work,  but  would  provide  a  basis  for  pushing  or 
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curtailinj;  tlic  work  later  in  the  .sca.'^on  if  deemed  neie.ssary. 
Several  olistaiies  tleveloped  in  (■()nii)lyinji  with  tiie.«e  instruc- 
tions so  that  a  number  of  modirications  were  necessary  and 
consideralile  delay  was  incurred  hcfore  the  information  re- 
Huested  could  l>e  su])i)lied. 

Curtailment    Instituted    on    June     1,     1919 

No  real  issue  with  regard  to  maintenance  of  way  jjolicies 
took  place  until  May  27,  when  Director  General  Hines  pul)- 
licly  stated  that  the  Railroad  Administration  was  up  to  its 
contract  obligation  in  respect  to  maintenance  of  way  and 
issued  orders  tending  to  prevent  excessive  expenditures  Ijy 
ra]uiring  that  the  outlay  on  each  road  for  the  month  of 
June  should  bear  the  same  ratio  to  the  operating  revenues 
as  the  yearly  average  for  the  test  period,  excei)t  that  the 
regional  directors  w'ere  granted  authority  to  depart  from 
this  rule  where  cases  of  emergency  required.  This  ruling  was 
superseded  the  following  month  Ijy  specitic  instructions  cov- 
ering maintenance  of  way  expenditures  for  tiie  second  six 
months  of  1919.  Neverthcle.ss,  it  had  already  resulted  in 
some  radical  curtailments  of  expenditures  and  con.sideralde 
reductions  in  force.  Moreover,  the  new  regulations  provided 
definite  limitations,  and  railway  officers  were  given  to  under- 
stand that  the  programs  for  the  work  as  outlined  were  tenta- 
tive and  subject  to  change  from  month  to  month. 

This  change  in  the  maintenance  of  way  policy  of  the  Rail- 
road Administration  from  one  of  most  liberal  authority  by 
the  individual  road  to  a  plan  for  rigid  control  of  expendi- 
tures led  to  a  considerable  undercurrent  of  resentment  upon 
the  part  of  railwa}-  officers,  both  federal  and  corporate,  al- 
though much  of  this  criticism  would  have  Ijeen  avoided  if 
the  statistical  data  on  maintenance  of  way  had  been  com- 
piled soon  enough  to  have  permitted  of  the  formulation  of 
a  maintenance  program  before  the  inception  of  the  season's 
work.  Coming  in  June,  at  the  height  of  the  season,  this 
curtailment  was  particularly  unfortunate. 

Condition  of  Maintenance  an  Intangible  Quantity 

The  condition  oi  maintenance  is  an  intangible  cjuantity 
at  best,  and  compliance  with  the  provisions  of  the  com- 
pensation contract  with  regard  to  maintenance  mav  be  sul)- 
jected  to  wide  variation  as  a  consequence  of  personal  equa- 
tion. There  is  no  den\ing  that  both  the  .Administration  and 
the  railway  corporate  officers  have  recognized  that  in  any 
litigation  for  the  recovery  of  damages  for  under-mainte- 
nance  or  compensation  for  over-maintenance,  the  burden  of 
proof  would  be  on  the  plaintiff,  and  furthermore  that  the 
facts  as  to  the  condition  of  over  or  under-maintenance  would 
be  difficult  to  establish.  This  would  seem  to  explain  the 
common  understanding  of  the  Administration's  policy  with 
regard  to  compliance  with  the  provisions  of  the  contract, 
namely,  that  in  the  case  of  a  property  in  excellent  condition, 
to  spend  just  enough  to  continue  that  condition  and  in  the 
case  of  a  depreciated  piopert\-  it  would  make  expenditures 
equivalent  to  those  made  during  the  test  period  as  equated 
for  increased  costs  of  labor  and  material. 

The  corporate  officers  of  the  roads  have  been  reluctant 
to  express  themselves  publicly  with  regard  to  these  princi- 
ples, but  the  representatives  of  the  Administration,  on  the 
other  hand,  have  repeatedly  stated  their  position  in  no  un- 
certain terms.  In  the  testimony  before  the  House  appro- 
priation committee,  Mr.  Hines  evinced  a  subtle  insight  into 
railway  management  when  he  said: 

"It  has  been  the  tradition  of  the  subordinate  official,  as  against 
his  own  superior  officer,  or  as  against  anyone  else,  that  he 
wanted  to  maintain  his  property  just  as  well  as  he  could,  and 
if  he  could  maintain  his  property  better  than  the  corporation 
wanted  it  maintained,  he  would  do  it,  because  he  just  naturally 
wants  his  property  in  the  best  condition  he  can  have  it,  and  I 
take  it  that  the  subordinate  officials  will  be  just  as  anxious  to 
do  that  under  federal  control  as  they  were  under  private  control 


and  that  ihi-)   will  spend  ;ill  ibe  money  on  maiiitcnantc  that   llicy 
can  K<'t  to  spend." 

Mr.  Hines  also  said  that  he  thought  that  the  railroad 
(()mi)anies  had  fallen  into  two  or  three  errors. 

"They  assume,"  he  said,  "that  the  standard  contract  ohIiKates 
tile  K"vei  iinieiit  to  put  into  tlic  property  cacii  year  of  federal 
control,  on  an  average,  the  tjuantities  of  material  and  labor  that 
were  put  into  the  property  on  an  averaRe  i>cr  year  durinR  the 
test  period.  This  is  not  the  case,"  he  declared.  "The  obliKation 
is  to  turn  the  property  back  in  substantially  as  good  condition, 
and  it  will  be  practicable  on  many  railroads  to  do  that  without 
expending  as  large  .luantilics  of  labor  and  material  as  were 
expended  during  the  test  period  on  an  average,  and  where  it  is 
practicable  the  government  does  not  have  to  put  in  a  larger 
amount.  The  provision  that  the  saine  c|uantitics  of  labor  and 
material  may  be  used  is  not  an  obligation,  but  is  an  option  which 
the  government  may  take  if  it  is  more  favorable  than  the 
other  standard." 

No  Definite  Statement  Can  Be  Made 

Whether  or  not  the  roads  are  now  in  as  gcxKl  condition 
as  they  were  on  January  1,  1918,  is  a  question  not  to  be 
answered  by  anything  short  of  a  most  thorough  investigation. 
As  aptly  stated  by  one  railway  officer,  "No  ordinary  inspec- 
tion, such  as  could  be  made  by  riding  over  the  road,  would 
indicate  a  decided  difference  in  the  standard  of  maintenance 
under  federal  control  and  that  of  the  test  period."  The  true 
answer  is  one  that  cannot  be  forthcoming  until  some  time 
after  federal  control  has  ceased.  It  is,  therefore,  necessary 
to  rest  content  with  such  facts  as  are  now  available  on  the 
tangible  accomplishments  of  the  Administration. 

Expenditures  for  maintenance  of  way  during  the  period 
of  federal  control  have  been  much  larger  than  those  for 
any  other  corresponding  period.  In  1918,  Class  I  roads 
spent  $649,595,710  for  maintenance  of  way  as  compared 
with  $442,109,862  and  $421,775,812  for  the  calendar  years 
of  1917  and  1916,  respectively.  For  the  first  nine  months 
of  1919,  the  outlay  for  maintenance  on  Class  I  roads  was 
$575,122,124  as  compared  with  $459,627,192  for  the  cor- 
responding months  of  1918  and  $311,096,000  as  the  average 
for  the  first  nine  months  of  the  test  years.  Expressed  in  per- 
centages, the  1919  expenditures  were  25  per  cent  and  85 
])er  cent  greater  respectively  than  those  for  the  corresponding 
period  of  1918  and  the  test  period  average. 

These  enormous  differences  are  accountable  entirely  or 
at  least  in  large  measure  by  the  marked  advances  in  wages 
and  increased  costs  of  materials,  and  one  plan  of  the  Rail- 
road Administration  officers  in  charge  of  maintenance  of 
way  has  been  to  develop  factors  to  represent  these  increases 
so  that  they  might  be  applied  to  the  expenditures  as  a  means 
of  obtaining  a  more  workable  basis  of  comparison  between 
the  expenditures  during  federal  control  and  those  of  pre- 
vious years.  Railway  corporate  officers  are  inclined  to  the 
opinion  that  such  factors  do  not  tell  the  whole  story  unless 
some  allowance  is  made  for  the  decreased  efficiency  of  labor 
at  present  and  for  the  larger  percentage  of  non-productive 
time  under  the  eight-hour  day. 

The     Rail     Renewals 

With  the  possible  exception  of  the  question  of  ties,  the 
subject  of  rail  renewals  has  probably  given  rise  to  more 
differences  of  opinion  and  criticism  of  the  Railroad  Admin- 
istration than  any  other  single  phase  of  maintenance  of  way, 
but  from  the  facts  available  it  would  seem  that  this  had 
been  largely  brought  about  through  a  lack  of  definite  in- 
formation on  the  real  status  of  the  rail  situation  and  a  mis- 
understanding of  the  Administration's  motive.  From  the 
data  presented  below,  it  would  appear  that  the  roads  as  a 
whole  are  not  as  far  behind  in  the  rail  renewals  as  had  been 
supposed. 

At  the  time  that  the  roads  were  taken  over  by  the  gov- 
ernment, there  were  orders  from  the  railways  on  the  books 
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of  the  mills  for  2,333,190  tons  of  rails,  while  the  roads  had 
462,529  tons  of  rail  on  hand.  Priority  of  other  materials 
for  the  rolling  capacities  of  the  mills  made  it  possible  to 
obtain  delivery  on  only  1,212,618  tons  in  1918.  During  that 
year  the  roads  laid  1,111,638  tons  of  new  rail,  leaving  a 
stock  on  hand  at  the  beginning  of  1919  of  563,509  tons 
and  orders  for  rails  undelivered  to  the  amount  of  1,120,491 
tons.  With  such  a  large  tonnage  still  undelivered  there  was 
not  much  occasion  for  the  Administration  to  place  orders 
for  considerable  additional  tonnage,  but  on  May  17  one  order 
for  200,000  tons  was  placed  and  in  November  a  second 
order  for  41,000  tons  was  awarded.  During  1919,  the  mills 
made  deliveries  to  a  total  of  1,161,491  tons,  leaving  an  un- 
delivered tonnage  at  the  end  of  the  \ear  of  about  200,000 
tons.  It  is  estimated  that  about  1,350,000  tons  of  new  rail 
have  been  laid  in  maintenance  of  way  during  1919  so  that 
there  will  be  a  stock  on  hand  at  the  end  of  the  vear  of  about 
375,000  tons. 

The  significant  figures  in  the  alcove  are  the  laying  of 
1,111,638  tons  of  rail  in  1918  and  1,350,000  tons  in  1919 
together  with  a  reduction  in  the  stock  of  462,500  tons  minus 
375,000  tons,  or  87,500  tons.  The  performance  in  laying 
should  be  compared  with  the  following  statistics  for  past 
years. 

Average   amount   of   new    rail    laid    for  ■  maintenance    in 

seven-year   period    1,405,857 

Average  amount  of  new  rail  laid  for  maintenance  in  ten- 
year   period    1 ,377,569 

Average   amount   of   new    rail    laid    for   maintenance    in 

three-year  test  period  1,328,316 

From  an  inspection  of  these  figures  it  is  clear  that  the 
test  period  is  not  a  fair  basis  for  determining  the  deficiency 
of  rail  renewals  at  the  present  time,  and,  as  there  is  no  reason 
to  assume  that  the  renewals  during  the  seven-year  period 
preceding  the  test  period  were  excessive,  this  seven-year 
period  would  appear  to  offer  the  best  standard  for  compari- 
son. On  this  basis,  the  average  deficiency  for  the  test  period 
is  1,405,859  tons  minus  1,328,316  tons,  or  77,543  tons,  which 
amounts  to  232,629  tons  for  the  three  years.  A  similar  com- 
putation gives  a  deficiency  of  294,221  tons  for  1918  and 
55,859  tons  for  1919,  or  a  total  of  350,080  tons  for  the 
two  years  of  federal  management,  not  including  the  decrease 
of  87,500  tons  in  stock.  If  we  are  to  assume  that  the  tons 
of  new  rail  laid  in  the  second  half  of  1917  (i.  e.,  the  twi- 
light zone  between  the  test  period  and  the  period  of  federal 
control)  is  one-half  of  the  annual  average  for  the  test  period, 
then  the  total  deficiency  in  rail  renewals  at  the  present  time 
is  232,629  tons  plus  38,771  tons  plus  350,080  tons,  or  621,- 
480  tons. 

The   Tie    Situation 

A  discussion  of  the  tie  situation  at  the  present  time  and 
of  the  practices  of  the  United  States  Railroad  Administration 
with  re.spect  to  tie  purchases  and  tie  renewals  must  be  essen- 
tially a  discussion  of  the  work  of  Forest  Products  Section 
of  the  Division  of  Purchases,  United  States  Railroad  Admin- 
istration, for  this  body,  in  co-operation  with  the  regional 
purchasing  committees,  virtually  controlled  the  tie  from  the 
time  that  it  was  delivered  by  the  "hacker"  until  it  was  ready 
for  placing  under  the  rail.  Organized  long  before  the  main- 
tenance of  way  activities  of  the  Administration,  it  played 
an  important  part  in  federal  control  and  its  activities  have 
been  subjected  to  much  adverse  comment. 

The  Railroad  Administration  has  been  .severely  critici-sed 
for  instituting  a  plan  under  which  the  producers  were  con- 
fronted with  the  necessity  of  disposing  of  their  product  ac- 
cording to  the  terms  offered  by  a  single  important  purchaser. 
Whatever  objections  are  raised  with  respect  to  the  methods 
pursued  by  the  Forest  Products  Section,  the  conditions  in 
the  early  days  of  1918  pointed  definitely  to  the  need  of  a  cen- 
tral  organization,   for   with    the   demand    far   exceeding   the 


su];ply  in  sight,  the  roads  were  bidding  against  each  other 
for  what  ties  were  to  be  had,  with  the  result  that  the  prices 
rose  rapidly  and  there  were  freijuent  complaints  of  the  non- 
delivery of  orders  placed  at  lower  prices,  presumably  be- 
cause the  contractors  were  disposing  of  their  stocks  on  more 
favorable  terms. 

It  has  been  contended  by  the  tie  contractors  that  the  com- 
plete revision  of  practices  which  was  brought  about  caused 
such  an  upheaval  in  the  industry  as  to  effect  a  most  dis- 
tressing influence  on  production.  The  Administration  forces 
have  inferred  that  the  only  class  to  suffer  was  the  jobber  or 
middle  man  and  that  the  real  producer,  whether  large  op- 
erator or  small,  was  fairly  treated.  They  have  also  main- 
tained that  their  plan  offered  the  only  feasible  arrangement 
that  would  insure  a  fair  distribution  of  the  available  supply 
and  obviate  gross  exploitation  of  the  roads. 

The  activities  of  the  Forest  Products  Section  were  not 
limited  solely  to  the  procurement  and  distribution  of  ties. 
The  section  was  also  called  upon  to  supervise  the  distribution 
of  timber  preserving  material.  There  is  no  question  but 
that  these  measures  made  it  possible  to  obtain  a  larger  output 
from  the  treating  plants  than  would  have  been  possible  with 
the  available  supply  of  materials  controlled  by  a  limited 
number  of  treating  companies.  In  this  connection  the  sec- 
tion also  drew  up  and  put  into  effect  a  set  of  standard  speci- 
fications covering  the  more  common  used  processes  involving 
the  use  of  creosote  and  zinc  chloride  and  combinations  ot 
the  two. 

What    Has    Been   the     Result 

The  production  of  ties  in  1918  for  use  on  the  roads  under 
government  control,  according  to  figures  issued  by  the  Forest 
Products  Section,  was  considerably  less  than  the  normal  pro- 
duction, the  total  being  65,499,720  ties.  Based  on  totals 
complete  to  November  1,  1919,  the  estimated  production  of 
ties  for  the  second  year  of  government  control  is  94,775,000 
ties.  The  stock  on  hand  at  the  beginning  of  government 
control  was  44,420,691  and,  owing  to  the  limited  production 
during  1918,  this  stock  had  been  reduced  by  the  end  of  that 
year  to  36,556,400  tics.  With  the  increased  production  dur- 
ing 1919,  it  is  estimated  that  the  supply  on  hand  at  the 
end  of  that  year  was  something  over  50,000,000.  In  the 
case  of  treated  ties,  the  number  subjected  to  preservation  in 
1919  is  estimated  at  55,000,000,  while  the  numljer  of  ties 
on  hand  awaiting  treatment  on  November  1  was  21,805,220. 

In  the  matter  of  insertions  in  track  the  following  table 
shows  the  renewals  for  1918  and  the  estimated  renewals  for 
1919  in  comparison  with  the  renewals  of  the  three  test  years 
and  the  averages  for  the  ten-year  period. 

Record  of  Ties  Inserted  on   Roads   Under   Federal  Management 

Ten-year   average    92,293,395' 

lest    period    average 94.835,443 

ly'S]  r  101,931,879 

1916  [    year   ending  June   30 \  98,211,454 

1917]  [  84,610,248 

1918    86,400,021 

1919    (to   November    1—76.580,185) 85,000,000  (Est.  for  the  year) 

*The  total  "average  test  period"  includes  84  small  roads  with  6,847  miles 
anc)  1,625,896  ties,  which  roads  do  not  enter  into  the  total  "average  ten 
vears      because   of   incomplete   reports. 

Since  the  average  for  the  ten-year  period,  as  explained 
by  the  footnote  on  the  table,  is  not  directly  comparable  with 
the  rest  of  the  table,  obviously  it  cannot  be  used  as  a  basis 
of  comparison,  and  since  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that 
tlie  tie  renewals  during  the  test  period  were  excessive,  the 
average  for  the  test  period  would  seem  to  offer  the  only 
available  basis  for  comparison.  This  would  indicate  a  de- 
ficiency in  tie  renewals  during  the  two  years  of  government 
control  of  about  18,000,000  ties,  to  be  adjusted  on  the  basis 
of  a  comparison  between  the  stock  of  ties  on  hand  at  the 
beginning  and  the  end  of  government  control.  This  defi- 
ciency, however,  does  not  express  the  full  extent  to  which 
tie  renewals  are  in  arrears,   for  by  examining  the  table  it 
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will  lie  notiil  tluit  tlic  renewals  for  the  last  year  of  tfic  test 
period  were  very  low,  and  furthermore  no  account  is  taken 
of  the  six  months  from  June  ,>0,  1917,  to  Januar>-  1,  1918, 
during  whidi  time  the  renewals  presumably  were  not  nriade 
at  a  greater  rate  than  during  the  preceding  year. 

The  discussion  above  has  been  based  entirely  on  a  com- 
parison of  quantities,  whereas  there  has  been  no  little  com- 
ment on  the  tie  situation  with  respect  to  the  qualities.  One 
of  the  most  pronounced  influences  of  the  Administration's 
plans  for  tie  allotments  was  to  effect  a  very  pronounced 
change  in  the  distribution.  During  the  past  two  years  many 
roads  have  inserted  in  the  tracks  ties  of  species  which  never 
before  were  used  in  the  particular  locality. 

One  of  the  most  notable  cases  of  this  was  the  shipment  of 
a  large  quantity  of  Douglas  fir  trees  to  the  eastern  states. 
As  a  consequence  of  these  circumstances  there  can  be  no  ques- 
tion but  that  a  considerable  number  of  ties  have  been  sent 
to  section.'i  of  the  country  having  climatic  conditions  not 
conducive  to  longevity  of  non-native  timbers.  It  is  also  a 
fact  that  those  roads  which  have  been  the  best  organized 
in  the  purchase,  distribution  and  care  of  ties  had  their  meth- 
ods very  largely  upset  by  the  government  interference.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  Forest  Products  Section's  organization 
for  the  inspection  of  ties  has  resulted  in  a  uniformity  of 
•qualit\-  the  country  over  never  before  obtained,  and  it  is 
certain  that  the  roads  which  have  normally  followed  rather 
loose  practices  with  regard  to  the  inspection  and  procurement 
of  ties  have  been  forced  to  accept  a  better  quality  of  ties 
during  the  past  two  years  than  they  formerly  received. 

While  the  centralized  purchase  of  ties  is  undoubtedly  an 
unworkalile  arrangement  under  private  management  of  the 
roads,  manv  of  the  practices  introduced  by  the  Forest  Prod- 
ucts Section  can  well  be  retained,  and  it  is  hoped  that  those 
roads  which  have  been  receiving  a  better  quality  of  ties 
than  thev  did  under  private  management  will  profit  by  the 
lesson  of  government  control. 

As  to  Labor 

Maintenance  of  way  labor  gained  decisive  victories  in 
19 IS  through  the  wage  advances,  the  recognition  of  its 
organizations  and  the  establishment  of  working  rules  as  a 
pa'rt  of  the  supplements  to  the  general  wage  order.  Labor 
activities  in  1919  may  well  be  compared  to  those  of  an 
attacking  force  which,  having  gained  in  its  objective,  devotes 
its  energies  to  the  strengthening  of  its  position.  All  class 
of  maintenance  of  way  employees,  including  those  of  the 
grade  of  foremen,  are  now  thoroughly  organized  in  most 
parts  of  the  country.  This  has  been  manifested  publicly 
by  the  two-weeks'  conference  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Main- 
tenance of  Way  Employees  and  Railway  Shop  Laborers  at 
Detroit  during  the  month  of  September  and  officially  through 
the  conclusion  of  an  agreement  between  this  same  organiza- 
tion and  the  United  States  Railroad  Administration  on  a  set 
of  rules  and  working  conditions  made  effective  on  Decem- 
ber 16. 

In  certain  districts  the  new  union  has  endeavored  to 
emulate  the  practices  of  the  older  brotherhoods  in  railway 
service,  and  division  officers  are  being  compelled  to  devote 
a  considerable  portion  of  their  time  to  hearings  of  grievance 
committees.     Fortunately  these  tendencies  are  not  general. 

In  spite  of  increased  wages,  shorter  work  days  and  recog- 
nition of  the  unions,  employment  in  the  maintenance  of  way 
department  seems  to  be  little  more  attractive  today  than  it 
was  three  years  ago.  It  may  be  that  the  shortage  of  help 
and  the  lowered  efficiency  so  prevalent  in  this  department 
is  but  a  local  manifestation  of  a  national  condition  and  that 
it  cannot  therefore  be  ascribed  to  any  peculiarity  of  the 
management  obtaining  on  the  railroads  during  the  last  two 
years.  Whatever  the  cause,  there  is  no  phase  of  maintenance 
of  way  w^ork  that  offers  a  greater  field  for  improvement 
than  that  represented  by  employment  and  personnel. 


Gridiron  Satire 

TKf  rAMoirs  Gridiron  (i.uit  of  Washington,  D.  C.^ 
presented  a  birdseye  view  of  our  experiences  in  gov- 
ernment control  at  its  annual  dinner  recently.  Mem- 
bers of  the  ( lub,  princijiaJly  Washington  correspondents, 
took  the  parts  of  the  actors  in  brief  skits  vvhi<h  "gridironed" 
many  topics  now  occupying  the  attention  of  the  public,  among 
them  the  railroad  problem. 

The  railroad  skit  dealt  with  "unscrambling  the  railroads." 
The  actors  represented  William  G.  McAdoo,  former  director 
general;  Director  General  Walker  D.  Hines,  and  an  inves- 
tor.    The  "gridironing"  follows: 

Mc.\iloo — "Tlic  late  Mr.  IIog;in  said  lliat  you  cannot  miscramljlc  scram- 
bled eggs.  He  was  wrong.  By  the  exercise  of  a  little  magic,  to  which  we 
modestly  lay  claim,  we  shall  illustrate  how  the  railroads  of  the  United 
States  may  be  scrambled  and  then  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  as  it  were, 
and  so  to  speak  unscrambled  again.  Can  any  one  loan  me  a  silk  hat?  I 
shall   return  it  promptly  and  entirely  undamaged." 

(Man  steps  forward  with  silk  hat.  He  is  Mr.  Investor,  a  well-known 
citizen.) 

McAdco  — "I   shall  return  it  with   its  pristine   beauty  untarnished." 

Investor — "Please  be  careful.  That  hat  represents  the  sale  of  a  Liberty 
Bond." 

McAdoo — "Tut,  tut — have  no  fear — we  shall  not  hurt  it  in  the  slightest. 
1  shall  break  this  egg  into  the  hat — so — "  (breaks  and  drops  egg  and  shell 
into  the  hat). 

Investor — "Oh,    my    hat!" 

Mc.\doo — "Tut — tut — sir.  Have  no  fears.  Trust  me.  Kindly  turn  your 
hack.  What  you  don't  see  won't  annoy  you.  Now  we  take  another  egg 
and  break  it — so.  Now  we  take  some  flour — add  some  coal — pour  in  some 
of  this  agreeable  variety  of  ketchxip — add  a  little  sand^and  finish  with  a 
dash  of  vinegar.  Please  don't  groan,  Mr.  Investor.  It  is  all  right.  All 
these  ingredients  are  symbolic,  gentlemen.  Now  we  have  the  roads  scram- 
bled. This  completes  my  part  of  the  trick.  I  shall  now  pass  the  buck — I 
mean  the  hat — to  my  friend,  Mr.  Hines,  who  will,  in  his  magic  way,  with 
a  few  passes  produce  the  beautiful  rabbit  known  as  government  operation 
and  control,  and  return  the  hat  undamaged  to  my  good  friend,  Mr.  In- 
vestor."    (Investor  groans.) 

Hines  (looks  and  glares  at  McAdoo) — "I  am  deeply  indebted  to  Mr. 
McAdoo  for  his  trust  and  confidence.  I  wish  he  had  finished  the  trick. 
He  hates  the  limelight  and  likes  to  retire  while  the  retiring  is  good.  But 
to  the  trick,  gentlemen.  Let  me  first  cover  the  hat  for  esthetic  and  olfac- 
tory reasons.  It  is  a  little  messy."  (Covers  hat  with  handkerchief,  seizes 
wand.) 

Hines — "I  now  make  these  mysterious  passes — so— saying  the  cabalistic 
words — Hocus-pocus — 1920 — Brotherhoods — As  Taught  Me  by  Mr.  McAdoo. 
Then  I  quickly  raise  the  cloth  and  there  we  have — "  (starts  back,  looking 
nervous).  "Ah,  I  see,  Mr.  McAdoo  forgot  something.  Let  me  add  the 
I'himb  plan."  (Drops  three  plums  and  breaks  another  egg.  Investor  groans 
and  tears  his  hair.) 

Hines  (continuing) — "Now  we  have  it.  Hocus — pocus — 1920— presto." 
(Takes  up  handkerchief,   looks — starts  back,   rushes  to   McAdoo,   saying:) 

Hines — "My  Ciod,   Mac,   I   can't  do  the  trick." 

McAdoo — "That's   your    affair — not    mine." 

Investor — "My  hat,  my  hat!" 

McAdoo — "Give  him  back   his  hat." 

Hines — "But  this  mess — what  will    I  do?" 

McAdoo— "Oh,  hand  it  back.     He  can't  kick." 

Hines — "Here  you  are,  sir."  (Hands  hat  to  Investor,  who  takes  it  and 
yells:) 

"Investor — "What  a  mess!  Oh,  my  hat!  I  can't  use  it.  I  can't  clean  it. 
I   can't  sell  it.     I  can't  give  it  away."  . 

Mc.'Vdoo  and  Hines— "Take  it  up  to  Congress.  They  11  fix  it  for  you. 
(Both   link  arms,  bow  and  go  off.) 


Photo  from  Keystone  View  Company. 

Inclined  Electric  Railway  Running  to  Corcovado  at  a  Level 
of  1249-ft.  Near  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Brazil 
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IF  THE  government's  CONTROL  of  the  railroacls  during  tliu 
past  two  years  had  not  been  preceded  and  for  a  consider- 
able time  accompanied  by  such  extravagant  predictions 
as  to  its  success  by  the  advocates  of  government  ownership, 
who  viewed  it  in  the  light  of  a  panacea  for  all  the  real  and 
fancied  evils,  difficulties  and  inconveniences  which  attend 
the  transportation  business,  and  by  those  who  with  the  prac- 
tically unlimited  powers  conferred  upon  them  by  the  federal 
control  act  foresaw  such  great  possibilities  from  the  unifica- 
tion and  standardization  of  a  railroad  system  of  260,000 
miles,  the  popular  verdict  as  to  its  accomplishments  might 
now  be  somewhat  more  favorable  than  it  is.  All  indications 
point  to  an  overwhelming  desire  on  the  part  of  the  American 
people,  except  that  part  represented  by  the  railroad  labor  or- 
ganizations who  have  reasons  of  their  own  for  demanding 
that  railroading  by  approporiation  be  continued,  and  one  or 
two  of  the  more  radical  farmers'  organizations  that  for  some 
reason  have  seen  fit  to  support  them,  to  have  the  railroads 
returned  to  private  operation  as  speedily  as  possible.     It  is 
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appaifnt,  Iiowcvcr,  tliat  tlic  spirit  in  which  the  opinion  tiuil 
privatf  management  should  Ije  restored  is  expressed  is  some- 
wliat  different  from  tluit  in  whidi  tlie  same  idea  was  being 
voiced  a  year  ago. 

After  a  year  of  operation  !))  tiie  Railroad  Administration, 
the  sentiment  against  government  railroading,  on  the  part  of 
those  who  were  directly  or  indirectly  affected  without  having 
a  detailed  knowledge  of  the  situation,  was  largely  inspired 
by  disappointment  and  surprise  that  tlie  government  had 
failed  to  make  good  on  the  advance  notices  of  the  govern- 
ment ownership  propagandists.  Instead  of  huge  savings 
resulting  from  unification,  sucli  economies  as  were  effected 
were  swallowed  up  in  wage  advances  or  in  other  war-time 
increases  in  the  cost  of  operation.  Instead  of  reductions  in 
rates  a  large  advance  was  required  and  was  promptly  put 
into  effect.  Instead  of  better  accommodations  for  shippers 
and  passengers  the  service,  except  to  the  most  essential  war 
industries,  was  deteriorated  both  by  the  necessity  of  giving 
preference  to  essential  freight  and  by  the  growing  shortage 
of  facilities,  while  patrons  of  the  railroads  felt  the  effect  of 
a  lack  of  the  former  solicitude  for  their  wants  or  require- 
ments which  resulted  from  centralization  and  lack  of  com- 
petition. 

Instead  of  keeping  labor  satisfied  the  open-handed  policy 
of  a  director  general,  who  was  generally  recognized  as  a 
presidential  candidate,  seemed  merely  to  inspire  fresh  de- 
mands. Some  criticism  of  the  Railroad  Administration 
undoubtedly  even  resulted  from  the  fact  that  it  was  less 
susceptible  to  political  influences  than  some  people  would 
have  liked,  as  certain  governors  and  other  state  and  munici- 
pal officers  had  occasion  to  learn,  because  those  responsible 
for  the  operation  of  the  railroads  found  it  necessary  to  retain 
as  their  subordinates  men  who  knew  more  about  railroading 
than  about  politics,  and  the  few  politicians  in  the  organiza- 
tion were  not  readily  accessible  on  all  occasions.  Railroad 
officers  on  many  occasions  derived  considerable  satisfaction 
from  being  able  to  inform  public  officials  that  something 
they  wanted  would  be  grossly  discriminatory. 

While  some  of  these  manifestations  of  government  rail- 
roading have  continued  into  and  through  1919  there  has  been 
a  marked  change  in  the  situation.  Instead  of  an  aspirant 
for  political  preferment  we  have  had  as  director  general  of 
railroads  a  trained  railroad  executive  who  has  fully  appre- 
ciated his  responsibility  and  duty  as  a  government  officer 
and  who  had  advanced  sufficiently  high  in  his  own  profes- 
sion to  be  independent  of  any  influence  not  commended  by 
his  own  judgment.  The  task  laid  upon  Mr.  Hines  was  an 
entirely  different  one  from  that  which  faced  Mr.  McAdoo. 
While  the  former  director  general  was  given  charge  of  the 
railroads  for  the  purpose  of  getting  the  highest  degree  of 
efficiency  out  of  them  for  war  purposes,  and  while 
he  assumed  the  additional  burden  of  trying  to  revolutionize 
and  reform  them  at  the  same  time.  Mr.  Hines'  job  has  been 
that  of  trying  to  restore  normal  conditions  and  to  render  an 
adequate  railroad  service  day  by  day. 

If  he  has  not  succeeded  in  overcoming  all  the  objections 
to  government  operation  which  took  form  during  the  tenure 
of  iiis  predecessor,  there  are  some  at  least  who  are  beginning 
to  recognize  that  even  the  government  cannot  make  bricks 
without  straw;  cannot  increase  wages  without  increasing 
rates  without  incurring  a  deficit,  and  cannot  furnish  a  100 
per  cent  car  supply  at  all  times  without  having  money  to 
buv  new  cars  from  time  to  time.  There  are,  of  course,  many 
others  who  are  fully  convinced  by  this  time,  if  they  were  not 
before,  that  the  government  is  not  organized  to  make  the 
best  bricks  w^ith  Vhat  straw  it  has  and  that  with  the  best 
intentions  and  the  greatest  ability  a  director  general  cannot 
make  unlimited  capital  improvements  when  Congress  both 
delays  and  reduces  his  appropriations. 


If  two  years  of  government  ojuTatiou  iiavc  brought  these 
If.-MMis  home  to  the  American  people  it  will  doubtless  have 
.momplished  as  great  a  reform  as  Mr.  McAdoo  ever  in- 
tended. There  was  a  time  when  a  large  element  of  the 
l)uljlic  doubtless  believed  the  claim  of  the  railioad  employees 
that  their  wages  were  inadequate,  but  the  same  people  ob- 
jected vigorously  to  the  increases  in  rates  which  were  needed 
to  pay  the  wages  demanded  by  the  most  highly  organized 
employees.  Those  who  complained  most  bitterly  about  car 
shortage  were  usually  the  same  men  who  were  loudest  in 
demanding  that  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  keep 
down  the  freight  rates  when  the  railroads  asserted  they  could 
not  raise  sufficient  new  capital  under  existing  rates. 

."^nd  when  railroad  officers  tried  to  point  out  some  of  these 
facts  tliey  were  told  that  if  they  could  not  increase  wages, 
add  to  their  facilities  and  at  the  same  time  reduce  rates  they 
had  better  step  aside  and  let  the  government  do  it.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  accuse  the  Railroad  Administration  of  extrava- 
gance and  gross  inefficiency  to  point  out  that  it  has  failed 
to  fulfil  the  predictions  made  for  it. 

If  the  deficit  of  the  Railroad  Administration  as  compared 
with  the  standard  return  has  been  greater  in  1919  than  in 
1918  it  has  been  because  the  wage  increases  ordered  in 
1918  did  not  show  their  full  effect  last  year,  because  they 
necessitated  further  readjustments  which  added  large  sums 
to  the  payroll,  because  the  volume  of  traffic  has  been  smaller 
than  in  1918,  and  also  because  Mr.  Hines  and  the  President 
adopted  the  policy  of  refusing  to  take  advantage  of  their 
power  to  advance  freight  rates  on  the  ground  that  the  deficit 
due  to  the  falling  off  in  traffic  following  the  armistice  should 
properly  be  charged  off  as  a  part  of  the  war  cost,  and  that 
it  was  preferable  for  the  government  to  pay  the  deficit  from 
the  treasur)'  for  the  time  being  rather  than  do  anything  to- 
increase  the  cost  of  living  during  the  readjustment  period. 
Therefore  the  work  of  bringing  up  the  rate  level  to  its  proper 
relation  to  the  scale  of  expenses  has  been  left  for  the  compan- 
ies after  the  return  of  the  roads,  although  Mr.  Hines  has  of- 
fered the  assistance  of  his  traffic  department  in  making  the 
necessary  studies. 

The  year  1918  in  the  railroad  business  was  one  of  reor- 
ganization, scarcity  of  labor  and  materials,  and  of  emer- 
gency operation  to  keep  up  with  the  demands  of  the  war 
machine  and  of  the  new  methods  incident  to  the  policy  of 
reorganization,  unification  and  standardization,  which  was 
carried  to  such  lengths  that  to  many  it  appeared  that  the 
government  intended  to  keep  control  of  the  railroads  indefi- 
nitely. The  past  year  has  been  one  of  readjustment  and  of 
effort  to  restore  something  like  normal  conditions,  although 
the  proposed  reconstruction  which  was  so  much  talked  of 
a  year  ago  has  been  mainly  postponed  as  to  the  railroads  as 
well  as  in  other  directions. 

Successful  Trarisportation  Service  the  Object 
When  Walker  D.  Hines  was  appointed  director  general 
of  railroads  on  January  1 ,  after  having  served  for  a  year  as 
assistant  director  general,  he  issued  a  statement  to  the  public 
in  which  he  announced  his  policy  in  part  as  follows: 

"From  the  first  day  of  government  control  of  the  railroads 
I  have  been  part  of  Mr.  McAdoo's  administration,  and  it 
will  be  my  purpose  as  director  general  to  carry  forward  the 
policies  he  has  so  ably  put  into  effect— fidelity  to  the  public 
interest,  a  square  deal  for  labor,  with  not  only  an  ungrudg- 
ing but  a  sincere  and  cordial  recognition  of  its  partnership 
in  "the  railroad  enterprise,  and  fair  treatment  for  the  owners 
of  railroad  property  and  for  those  with  whom  the  railroads 
have  business  dealings. 

"Until  the  signing  of  the  armistice  the  governments  first 
railroad  dutv  w^as  to  run  the  railroads  to  win  the  war.  but 
now  that  the  war  has  been  won  the  gnyernraent's  railroatf 
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job  is  to  render  an  adequate  and  convenient  transportation 
service  at  reasonable  cost.  There  can  be  no  greater  civic 
triumph  in  time  of  peace  than  the  performance  of  a  suc- 
cessful transportation  service  for  the  100,000,000  producers, 
consumers  and  travelers  in  this  country.  To  participate  in 
the  achievement  of  this  great  object  I  invite  all  railroad 
officers  and  employees  with  whom  I  have  had  the  great  privi- 
lege of  co-operating  in  their  splendid  war  work." 

The  performance  of  a  successful  transportation  service 
has  been  the  one  object  toward  which  Mr.  Hines  has  con- 
stantly and  conscientiously  striven.  As  far  as  his  descrip- 
tion of  Mr.  McAdoo's  policies  is  concerned,  he  has  followed 
them  faithfully,  although  some  of  those  he  did  not  mention 
were  perhaps  allowed  to  fall  into  the  background  and  were 
supplanted  by  those  of  Mr.  Hines'  own  making.  He  has  not 
introduced  many  innovations,  as  is  indicated  to  some  extent 
by  the  fact  that  while  Mr.  McAdoo  in  1918  issued  57  gen- 
eral orders,  the  latest  issued  by  Mr.  Hines  was  No.  65,  al- 
though he  has,  of  course,  issued  a  number  of  amendments 
or  supplements  to  previous  orders. 

Appropriation  Delayed  and  Reduced 

One  of  the  first  steps  taken  by  Mr.  Hines  after  he  became 
director  general  was  to  try  to  straighten  out  the  finances  of 
the  Railroad  Administration  by  obtaining  some  money  with 
which  to  pay  its  bills  and  to  assist  the  railroad  companies 
in  financing  necessary  additions  and  betterments.  Whereas 
Mr.  McAdoo  started  out  with  the  cash  on  hand  of  the  rail- 
road companies  and  a  revolving  fund  of  $500,000,000  and 
did  not  have  to  square  his  accounts  with  the  railroad  com- 
panies before  he  left  office,  Mr.  Hines  was  immediately  faced 
with  the  necessity  of  asking  Congress  for  an  appropriation 
to  cover  the  deficit  and  to  provide  funds  for  capital  improve- 
ments. On  January  24  he  sent  to  Congress,  through  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  an  estimate  of  $750,000,000,  and 
when  Congress  failed  to  pass  the  bill  and  a  later  estimate 
was  submitted  it  was  necessary  to  increase  tlie  amount  to 
$1,200,000,000.  The  reduction  of  this  amount  to  $750,000,- 
000  made  it  impossible  to  carry  out  even  the  modest  pro- 
gram of  capital  expenditures  that  had  been  delayed  by  the 
failure  of  the  first  appropraition  bill.  The  amount  and 
character  of  the  capital  improvements  made  during  the  year, 
as  far  as  shown  by  the  available  reports,  is  given  elsewhere 
in  this  issue. 

No  new  cars  or  locomotives  were  ordered  during  the  year 
by  the  Railroad  Administration.  In  fact,  not  quite  all  of  the 
equipment  ordered  in  1918  has  been  delivered,  because  the 
failure  of  the  appropriation  bill  made  it  necessary  to  slow 
up  the  manufacture.  During  the  early  part  of  the  year  cars 
were  not  needed  and  the  equipment  already  ordered  was 
being  delivered  faster  than  the  railroad  companies  wanted 
to  accept  it.  Moreover,  the  uncertainty  of  the  govenmaent's 
tenure  prevented  making  plans  for  the  future.  Designs  had 
been  prepared  for  standard  stock,  refrigerator  and  general 
service  cars,  and  designs  have  recently  been  completed  for 
a  standard  caboose;  if  the  appropriation  had  been  promptly 
granted  some  cars  of  these  types  probably  would  have  been 
ordered.  An  order  for  200,000  tons  of  rail  was  placed  dur- 
ing the  spring,  and  during  the  fall  arrangements  were  nearly 
completed  for  placing  another  order  for  200,000  tons,  but 
after  the  steel  strike  was  called  only  41,000  tons  were  ordered. 
State  Commissions  and  Shippers  Conciliated 

Another  of  the  first  steps  taken  by  Mr.  Hines  to  indicate 
that  he  was  trying  to  restore  normal  conditions  was  the  cre- 
ation of  a  separate  Division  of  Public  Service,  of  which  Max 
Thelen,  former  president  of  the  California  railroad  com- 
mission, was  made  director,  and  the  undertaking  of  negotia- 
-tions  for  the  purpose  of  improving  the  relations  with  the 
state   commissioners,    which   had   been    somewhat   neglected 


during  1918.  It  was  announced  that  the  scope  of  the  Divi- 
sion of  Public  Service  would  be  to  deal  with  the  relationship 
between  the  public,  including  the  shippers,  and  the  Railroad 
Administration  and  the  railroads  under  federal  control. 

After  conferences  with  the  state  commissioners  Mr.  Hines 
announced  that  it  would  be  his  policy  to  cause  their  orders 
to  be  carried  out  as  to  matters  of  local  service,  safety  and 
equipment,  although  he  insisted  on  retaining  the  responsi- 
bility as  to  rates,  because  he  was  responsible  for  the  rev- 
enues. The  state  commissioners  were  disposed  to  insist  on 
their  right  to  settle  intrastate  rate  matters,  but  an  agreement 
was  reached  providing  for  a  test  suit  before  the  Supreme 
Court,  and  although  the  case  was  decided  in  favor  of  the 
director  general  his  attitude  of  seeking  the  co-operation  of 
the  state  authorities  resulted  in  the  removal  of  considerable 
friction. 

Immediately  after  the  armistice  Senator  Cummins  had 
introduced  a  bill  to  restore  the  rate-making  authority  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  for  the  deliberate  purpose 
of  preventing  the  Railroad  Administration  from  making  an- 
other summary  increase  in  rates,  and  the  bill  was  promptly 
passed  in  the  Senate,  but  by  the  time  the  House  got  around 
to  considering  it  Mr.  Hines  had  indicated  so  plainly  his 
intention  of  proceeding  considerately  and  of  working  in  co- 
operation with  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  as  to 
important  rate  matters  that  the  House  allowed  the  bill  to  be 
delayed,  and  after  the  President  had  vetoed  it  very  little 
interest  was  displayed  in  the  matter.  However,  the  fact  that 
the  bill  was  pending  was  one  of  the  reasons  given  by  Mr. 
Hines  for  not  taking  up  a  rate  advance,  and  it  is  perhaps 
possible  that  if  it  had  not  been  proposed  his  course  would 
have  been  different. 

Relations  with  the  shippers  were  also  improved  in  many 
ways  by  the  earnestness  displayed  by  Mr.  Hines  in  endeav- 
oring to  remove  the  causes  for  complaint  which  resulted  from 
the  rather  hasty  adjustments  that  had  been  put  into  effect 
following  General  Order  No.  28. 

Efforts  to  Restore  Normal  Conditions 

One  of  the  early  moves  made  by  the  Railroad  Administra- 
tion in  the  direction  of  the  restoration  of  normal  conditions 
was  the  issuance  of  a  circular  in  February  by  W.  T.  Tyler, 
director  of  the  Division  of  Operation,  directing  a  relocation 
of  freight  equipment  more  nearly  in  accordance  with  owner- 
ship than  had  been  practicable  during  the  continuance  of  the 
war  conditions.  This  provided  to  a  greater  extent  for  the 
use  by  the  owners  of  equipment  of  their  accepted  standards 
and  also  for  the  return  of  cars  to  the  owning  road  for  re- 
building, the  application  of  betterments  and  repairs.  Later 
on  the  distribution  of  cars  and  the  issuance  of  embargoes 
by  tiie  Car  Service  Section  was  decentralized  to  a  consider- 
able extent  by  being  placed  more  directly  under  the  juris- 
diction of  the  regional  directors,  and  in  general  much  more 
opportunity  for  "railroading  at  home"  was  afforded  than 
had  been  the  case  in  1918. 

On  March  1  and  at  various  later  dates  orders  were  issued 
which  had  the  effect  of  restoring  pre-war  conditions  by  un- 
doing to  some  extent  the  "scrambling"  of  the  railroads  which 
had  been  done  the  vear  before  by  restoring  parts  of  several 
larcre  systems  to  the  regions  in  which  their  principal  lines 
were  located  and  regrouping  many  lines  that  had  previously 
been  put  under  the  same  management  with  some  of  their 
competitors.  This  regrouping  was  particularly  manifest  m 
the  Southwest.  . 

Railroad  corporation  officers  were  very  anxious  to  have 
the  Railroad  Administration  take  some  measures  to  restore 
to  its  former  channels  traffic  that  had  been  diverted  to  other 
lines  during  the  war.  It  does  not  appear  that  very  much 
was  done  along  this  line  except  to  restore  to  shippers  a  large 
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(Irurcf  ol'  tlu'ir  foniur  khuioI  u\ir  tin.-  routine;  ol  tlu'ir 
Ircij^lil,  not  liy  clin-it  order  l)ut  in  pnicticc,  by  refraining 
from  |)l;uinL;  re.^triition.s  upon  tlu'  routini^  except  for  si^ecial 
reasons. 

At  tile  earnest  re(|uest  of  shippers  tlie  war-time  iliinurram' 
rates  were  reduced  to  tlie  old  liasis,  elTective  nn   .\uL;ust    I. 

Passenger     Service 

Tassengcr  service,  which  had  ])een  greatly  curtailed  dur- 
ing tile  war,  which  had  been  tlie  cause  of  nian\-  comi)hiints. 
was  considerably  improved  during  the  }ear  both  by  resto- 
ration of  trains  that  had  been  taken  off  and  by  the  resto- 
ration of  parlor  cars  and  observation  cars  and  of  the  a  la 
carte  dining  car  service  on  many  trains  in  place  of  the 
standardized  table  d"hote  meals.  A  limited  amount  of  ad- 
vertising for  passenger  service  was  also  undertaken.  The 
marked  shortage  of  passenger  coaches  and  of  Tullman  cars 
continued,  however,  as  there  had  been  little  addition  to  these 
classes  of  equipment  for  several  years,  and  during  the  early 
part  of  1919  the  troop  movement  incident  to  the  demol)il- 
ization  of  the  army  was  as  great,  if  not  greater,  than  it  had 
been  during  the  war. 

The  handling  of  the  troop  movement,  under  the  direction 
of  the  Troop  Movement  Section,  has  called  forth  a  large 
amount  of  ])raise  from  those  who  have  been  most  familiar 
with  the  accomplishment.  From  May  1,  1917,  to  Decem- 
ber 1,  1919,  a  total  of  15,724,058  soldiers  were  moved  by  the 
railroads,  making  a  total  of  over  7  billion  passenger  miles. 

Traffic 

Whereas  in  March  the  number  of  surplus  freight  cars 
was  greater  than  had  ever  l)een  recorded,  in  October  the 
volume  of  freight  traffic  was  the  largest  ever  recorded  for  a 
month,  reaching  a  total  of  40,343,750,000  net  ton  miles,  an 
increase  of  1.3  per  cent  over  October,  1918,  whereas  that 
montli  had  shown  an  increase  of  3.5  per  cent  over  October, 
1917. 

For  the  eleven  months  period  ended  November  30,  1919, 
the  net  ton  miles  of  revenue  and  non-revenue  freight  aggre- 
gated 361,331,207,000,  as  compared  with  403,367,933,000 
in  the  corresponding  period  of  1918,  a  decrease  of  10.4  per 
cent,  and  as  compared  with  395,382,053  in  1917.  The  net 
ton  miles  per  mile  of  road  per  day  in  the  first  eleven  months 
of  1919  averaged  4,689,  as  compared  with  5,227  in  the  cor- 
responding period  of  1918,  and  5,180  in  the  corresponding 
period  of"  191 7.  The  train  miles  decreased  11.8  per  cent 
as  compared  with  1918,  but  the  total  car  miles  decrea.sed 
only  6.6  per  cent.  The  average  numl:)er  of  unserviceable 
freight  cars  was  7.2  per  cent  of  the  total  as  compared  with 
5.8  in  the  corresponding  period  of  1918,  and  5.7  in  1917. 

The  net  ton  miles  per  mile  of  road  per  day  in  the  first 
eleven  months  of  1919,  as  compared  with  1918  and  1917, 
were  as  follows: 

■  1919.  191!!.  1917. 

FehrnLrv  ■ 4.0Q2  4.591  4.511 

{tJ'h  '■ 4.059  5.273  5.192 

V,f;„       ...  4,134  5.471  5.257 

mI"  ::::::.  4,524      5.226      5,617 

T,f„V 4.615  5.423  5.694 

i"rj     .  4.878  .5.487  5.441 

tSber::::::::::: s.625       5,731       .. 

O^ober    5.6  ^84  .38. 

November     ^•'  '^  •  ___^ 

Eleven    momhs    ^4.^8'  '5.227  5.180 

The  number  of  passengers  carried  one  mile  is  shown  thus 
far  only  in  the  reports  for  nine  months,  during  which  time 
it  a^t^regated  34,949.294,185,  an  increase  of  6.7  per  cent 
overThe "corresponding  period  of  1918.  Preliminary  reports 
for  October  indicate  a  substantial  increase  in  October,  1918. 
Car  Supply 

During  the  first  part  of  the  year,  because  of  the  falling  off 
of  traffic"  after  the  armistice,  a  very  large  surplus  of  freight 


(ar>  aiiumuiated,  amounting  in  Manli  to  aliout  500,000. 
15)  September  1  tiiis  had  given  i)lace  to  a  car  shortage,  and 
during  July  and  August  tiiere  were  numerous  comi)laints  of 
local  shortages,  i)arti(ularly  of  ojjcn  toj)  cars.  While  the 
>tatistics  of  car  .sur))lu.ses  and  shortages  have  not  been  given 
out  regularly,  Max  Thelen,  director  of  the  Division  of  rub- 
lie  Service,  stated  in  an  address  recently  that  there  was  a 
.shortage  on  November  1  of  57,160  cars.  This  compares  with 
a  sur|)lus  of  91,691  cars  on  November  1,  1918,  and  a  .short- 
age of  141,466  on  November  1,  1917. 

The  heavy  loatling  and  prompt  release  of  cars  which  in- 
creasefl  the  efficiency  of  the  car  supply  in  time  of  w'ar  was 
not  continued  during  1919,  after  the  patriotic  impulses  in- 
spired by  the  war  had  become  somewhat  cooled  and  after 
the  regulations  of  the  Food  .Administration  recjuiring  heavy 
loading  had  expired.  For  the  eleven  months  ended  Novem- 
ber 30,  the  net  ton  miles  per  loaded  car  averaged  27.8,  as 
comi)ared  with  29.2  during  the  corresponding  period  of  1918, 
and  26.9  in  1917.  This,  naturally,  had  a  tendency  to  pull 
down  the  record  for  increased  trainloading,  but  for  the 
eleven  months  period  the  average  net  ton  miles  per  train  mile 
still  showed  an  increase  from  682  in  1918  to  693  in  1919. 
In  the  corres7)onding  period  of  1917  the  average  was  656. 
The  average  car  miles  per  car  day  for  the  eleven  months 
jjcriod  was  only  23.2,  as  compared  with  24.8  in  1919  and 
26.6  in  1917,  but  this  average  was  brought  down  by  the 
large  number  of  idle  cars  in  the  early  part  of  the  year.  For 
October  the  average  was  27.3  as  compared  with  26  in  Oc- 
tober, 1918,  and  25.9  in  October,  1917. 

Bad  Order  Cars 

One  of  the  points  on  which  the  Railroad  Administration 
has  received  criticisms  during  the  year  has  been  the  large 
number  of  bad  order  cars.  During  the  early  part  of  the 
}ear,  when  business  was  at  a  low  ebb  and  when  every  effort 
was  being  made  to  reduce  expenses,  the  cars  needing  repairs 
began  to  accumulate.  Shop  hours,  which  had  been  kept  at 
60  to  70  a  week  during  the  war,  were  reduced  to  48,  partly 
to  reduce  expenses  and  partly  to  relieve  the  heavy- strain 
under  which  the  men  had  been  working.  Later  as  traffic 
began  to  pick  up  the  hours  of  the  car  repair  forces  were  in- 
ceased  in  the  effort  to  put  the  equipment  in  shape  for  the 
heavy  grain  and  coal  traffic,  but  the  strike  of  the  shop  em- 
ployees interfered,  and  for  a  time  there  was  considerable 
complaint.  From  August  16  to  November  15  the  number 
of  bad  order  cars  was  reduced  from  228,549  to  130,833,  but 
these  figures  probably  do  not  tell  the  entire  story  of  the  con- 
dition of  the  equipment. 

Preparations    for    Return 

After  the  President's  announcement  in  his  message  to  Con- 
gress in  May  that  the  railroads  would  be  returned  at  the 
end  of  the  year  the  Railroad  Administration  began  to  make 
some  preparations  for  the  return,  and  for  several  weeks  re- 
cently, even  after  the  question  of  the  date  Ijecame  uncertain, 
it  has  been  proceeding  on  the  assumption  that  it  might  be 
expected  to  terminate  its  work  on  that  date.  Therefore,  many 
preparations  were  made  with  that  end  in  view. 

Effective  on  October  1  per  diem  settlements  for  the  use  of 
freight  cars  were  restored,  in  accordance  with  the  code  of 
per  diem  rules  in  effect  July  1,  1918,  with  .some  exceptions. 
This  was  done  in  order  to  promote  the  policy  of  getting  cars 
relocated  on  home  lines  to  a  larger  extent,  in  accordance  with 
the  wishes  of  the  corporate  officers. 

.\lso  the  regional  and  district  traffic  committees  were  in- 
structed to  clear  their  dockets  of  pending  subjects,  so  far  as 
I)ossible,  before  the  expiration  of  federal  control.  Instruc- 
tions were  issued  to  see  to  it  that  all  contracts  for  purchases 
provided  for  freeing  the  government  from  any  ol/lig;>.tion 
after  the  date  of  its  relinquishment  of  the  railroads. 
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In  anticipation  of  the  early  return  of.  the  roads. efforts 
have  recently  been  made  both  by  the  companies  and  by  the 
administration  to  expedite  the  work  of  reaching  agreements 
with  the  railroad  companies  on  their  compensation  contracts, 
as  is  indicated  by  the  list  of  contracts  puljlished  elsewhere 
in  this  issue,  which  shows  that  approximately  $750,000,000 
of  the  $940,000,000  of  annual  rental  has  been  covered. 

Some  of  the  more  recent  steps  in  the  direction  of  prepara- 
tion for  the  relinquishment  have  been  the  following: 

An  inventory  of  the  property  taken  over  by  the  govern- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  taken  and  brought  up  to  December 
31.     It  will  now  be  necessary  to  extend  this  to  March  1. 

Conferences  have  been  held  with  the  American  Railroad 
Association  and  with  the  corporate  officers  in  an  effort  to 
decide  which  of  the  practices  or  organizations  developed  by 
the  Railroad  Administration  shall  be  retained. 

Effective  December  1,  the  provisions  of  several  general 
orders  relating  to  passenger  accounts  were  cancelled,  and  the 
practices  in  effect  on  December  ol,  1917,  relating  to  the 
apportionment  of  revenue  from  interline  passenger  traffic 
were  reinstated. 

Many  of  the  provisions  of  the  order  relating  to  the  use  of 
universal  interline  way  billing  also  were  modified  in  order 
that  the  freight  revenues  at  the  end  of  federal  control  might 
be  restated  and  allocated  between  the  director  general  and 
the  companies  in  a  manner  comparable  to  the  stating  and 
allocation  of  freight  revenues  at  beginning  of  federal  control. 

An  entirely  new  function  was  imposed  upon  the  Railroad 
Administration  by  the  strike  of  the  bituminous  coal  miners. 
Because  of  the  paramount  need  of  the  railroads  for  fuel  if 
other  consumers  were  to  be  supplied  at  all,  and  because  it 
had  a  nation-wide  organization  and  had  had  the  foresight 
to  make  plans  for  meeting  the  crisis,  while  the  organization 
of  the  Fuel  Administration  had  been  practically  disbanded, 
the  Railroad  Administration  was  designated  as  the  agent  of 
the  Fuel  Administration  and  placed  in  charge  of  the  allo- 
cation and  distribution  of  coal.  This  task  it  seems  to  have 
performed   w'th    a   marked   degree   cf   success,    although,    as 


was  to  Ije  expected  unaer  such  circumstances,  it  was  not 
possible  to  please  every  one.  The  effect  on  the  railroad 
eainings  of  tne  loss  of  traffic  caused  by  the  strike  and  of  the 
extra  expenses  incurred  in  dealing  with  it  have  not  yet  been 
shown  by  the  complete  reports.  One  effect  was  to  scatter 
again  many  of  the  open-top  cars  which  efforts  had  been  made 
to  return  to  the  owning  roads  in  pre])aration  for  the  relin- 
(juishment  of  federal  control. 

Numerous  changes  in  the  personnel  of  the  Railroad  Ad- 
ministration were  made  early  in  1919,  chief  of  which  were 
the  appointment  of  six  new  directors  of  divisions,  including 
two  new  divisions.  C.  R.  Gray  and  R.  S.  Lovett  resigned 
in  January  as  directors  of  the  divisions  of  operation  and  of 
capital  expenditures,  respectively,  and  were  succeeded  by 
W.  T.  T)'ler  and  T.  C.  Powell.  Max  Thelen  was  appointed 
director  of  the  new  Division  of  Public  Service,  succeeding  to 
part  of  the  duties  formerly  performed  by  C.  A.  Prouty,  who 
remained  as  director  of  the  Division  of  Accounting,  and  later 
in  the  year  Swagar  Sherley  succeeded  John  Skelton  Wil- 
liams as  director  of  the  Division  of  Finance,  while  H.  B. 
Spencer  was  made  director  of  the  new  Division  of  Purchases. 
E.  M.  Underwood  succeeded  John  Barton  Payne  as  general 
counsel.  Two  of  the  regional  directors  also  resigned  during 
the  year,  A.  H.  Smith  and  C.  H.  Markham,  and  were  suc- 
ceeded by  A.  T.  Hardin  and  L.  W.  Baldwin. 

A  considerable  part  of  the  Railroad  Administration's  cen- 
tial  organization  at  Washington  will  have  to  be  retained  for 
some  time  after  the  relincjuishment  of  its  control  over  oper- 
ation to  wind  up  its  affairs,  settle  its  accounts  and  adjust 
disputes  with  the  railroad  companies,  of  which  there  will  be 
a  large  number  growing  out  of  the  contract  provisions  relat- 
ing to  the  upkeep  of  the  properties  and  to  the  expenditure 
for  capital  improvements.  While  the  operating  department 
will  be  considerably  reduced,  it  is  prol)able  that  the  account- 
ing and  legal  departments  will  have  to  be  increased  to  take 
care  of  the  work  that  will  fall  upon  them.  It  is  understood 
that  Director  General  Hines  will  retain  his  office  for  some 
time  to  direct  the  readjustment. 


The  Gate  de  Lyon  in  Paris 


Board    of  Railroad    Wages   and    Working   Conditions:   Seated,    Left   to    Right,   F.    F.    Gaines,   A. 
G.  H.  Sines,  J.  J-  Dermody,  C.   E.  Lindsay,  and  J.  A.  Emmart,  Secretary. 


O.    Wharton,    W.    E.    Morse;   Standing,    Left   to    Right, 


Wage  Increases  Under  Government  Control 

Payroll  Increased  by  a  Billion  Dollars,  Eight-hour  Basic  Day 
and  Time  and  One-half  for  Overtime  Granted 


WHEiHER  IT  BE  KKGAKDED  US  d.  development  resulting 
from  federal  control  or  merely  as  one  of  the  past 
two  years,  the  railroads  are  being  returned  to  pri- 
vate operation  with  a  payroll  about  a  billion  dollars  greater 
than  that  of  the  last  year  of  private  operation  and  under 
circumstances  which  give  promise 

of  little  opportunity  for  any  re-        

duction.  The  principles  of  the 
eight-hour  basic  day  and  time  and 
one-half  for  overtime  also  have 
become  generally  established 
throughout  the  railroad  service. 
Because  the  increases  in  wages 
have  been  made  by  the  Railroad 
Administration,  it  has  become 
common  to  refer  to  the  larger  pay- 
roll costs  as  having  been  imposed 
by  the  government,  although  it 
has  become  apparent  that  the 
higher  wage  scale  has  become  an 
almost  universal  phenomenon  and 
that  at  least  a  very  large  part  of 
the  increase  would  probably  have 
resulted  under  any  form  of  man- 
agement. 

Moreover,  it  has  recenth'  be- 
come more  clearly  appreciated 
that  the  wages  allowed  hx  the 
RailrOid  .Administration  have 
not  been  substantially  more  gen- 
erous than  those  paid  to  many  other  classes  of  workers,  and 
in  fact  there  are  many  examples  of  much  larger  increases  in 
other  lines  of  industry,  notably  in  the  steel  industry,  than 
w-ere  awarded  by  the  Railroad  Administration.  While  the 
wages  of  railroad  employees  were  increased  by  the  Railroad 
Administration,  it  is  probably  more  correct  to  say  that  they 


TWO  YEARS  of  government 
operation  have  left  the  rail- 
roads an  expensive  legacy 
in  the  form  of  wage  orders  and 
agreements. 

The  shorter  working  day  has 
resulted  in  an  increase  of  190,000 
in  the  number  of  employees  in 
service. 

Pay  roll  cost  per  ton  mile  has 
greatly  increased. 

The  average  wage  advance  since 
1915  has  been  about  equal  to  the 
increase  in  the  cost  of  living. 


have  been  the  result  of  a  general  governmental  policy  rather 
than  of  any  individual  policy  of  the  Railroad  .'Administra- 
tion, because  the  policy  of  tlie  government  to  pay  and  to  en- 
courage high  wages  in  the  war  industries  and  the  general 
competition  thus  created  has  necessarily  affected  th.e  wages 
paid  in  railroad  service. 

Regardless  of  the  responsibihty 
for    the    condition    thus    created, 
however,   the  effect  on  the  rail- 
roads is  the  same  and  in  this  con- 
nection the  manner  and  method 
by   which  the  new  wage   scales 
have  been  put  into  effect  are  of 
greater  importance  than  the  ques- 
tion of  responsibility.    It  is  prob- 
ably true  that  if  the  wage  scales 
for  large  classes  of  employees  had 
been  continued  to  be  fixed  by  in- 
dividual roads  or  groups  of  roads 
the  results  might  have  been  dif- 
ferent from  those  resulting  from 
the  method  of  dealing  with  wage 
scales  on  a  national  scale  and  un- 
der  a   policy   of   standardization 
which  has  produced  some  extreme 
results  in  many  cases,  but  the  fact 
remains  that  the  wages  have  been 
made  as  they  have  and  in  such 
a  way  that  it  will  be  most  diffi- 
cult to  readjust  them. 
The  Esch  bill,  passed  by  the  House  on  November  17,  con- 
tains a  provision  which  was  referred  to  as  one  for  the  adjust- 
ment of  labor  disputes  in  the  future,  which  was   frankly 
accepted  as  having  been  proposed  by  and  having  the  full 
approval  of  the  railroad  labor  organizations,  which  goes  so 
far  as  to  confirm  for  the  future  all  acts  and  orders  of  the 
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Railroad  Administration  affecting  hours,  wages  and  con- 
ditions of  employment,  but  it  is  manifest  that  this  pro- 
vision was  Completely  overlooked  by  a  large  number  of  those 
who  voted  for  it,  and  there  is  little  prospect  that  it  will  be 
adopted  by  the  Senate. 

The  fact  that  railroad  wages  were  dealt  with  on  a  na- 
tional scale,  which  ran  into  such  large  figures  as  to  attract 
wide  publicity,  for  a  long  time  gave  the  impression  that 
the  employees  were  being  dealt  with  much  more  generously 
than  other  classes  of  labor,  but  recent  statistics  indicate  that 
this  is  not  the  case  as  far  as  organized  labor  is  concerned 
and  that  the  average  increase  in  railroad  wages  since  1915 
has  closely  approximated  the  increased  cost  of  living  during 
that  time,  about  73  per  cent. 

Eight-Hour  Day  Requires  Increased 

Number  of  Employees 

There  has  been  another  prevalent  fallacy  regarding  the 
increase  in  the  number  of  railway  employees  which  has  led 
some  usually  well-informed  persons  to  discuss  the  situation 
as  if  they  thought  that  the  railroads  were  taking  on  so  many 
men  that  they  were  standing  in  each  other's  way.  This  view 
was  emphasized  by  the  fact  that  the  disclosure  of  the  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  railroad  employees  followed  only 
a  short  time  after  the  issuance  of  publicity  by  Director  Gen- 
eral McAdoo,  which  gave  the  impression  that  the  railroads 
were  greatly  handicapped  by  the  shortage  of  labor  and  that 
the  results  being  attained  were  being  attained  only  by  a 
great  increase  in  the  efficiency  of  labor.  As  nearly  ever)- 
one  in  touch  with  railroad  affairs  recognized  that  labor  was 
becoming  less  efficient  instead  of  more  so,  it  was  easy  to 
believe  that  the  increase  in  the  number  of  employees  was 
unnecessary,  but  as  more  detailed  statistics  have  become 
available  it  is  seen  that  while  more  employees  are  now  used 
for  a  similar  amount  of  work,  the  increase  in  employees  has 
resulted  largely  from  the  necessary  effect  of  the  introduction 
of  the  eight-hour  day,  and  while  the  number  increased  from 
December  17  to  July  19  by  11.2  per  cent,  the  number  of 
hours  worked  was  actually  3.9  per  cent  less,  and  the  total 
compensation  increased  36  per  cent. 

Of  course,  the  eight-hour  day  was  allowed  by  the  Rail- 
road Administration  to  large  classes  of  railway  employees 
who  had  not  formerly  enjoyed  it,  but  it  was  not  responsible 
for  the  introduction  of  the  principle  in  railroad  service. 
The  eight-hour  basic  day  was  granted  to  the  train  service 
employees  by  the  Adamson  law  at  the  insistence  of  Presi- 
dent Wilson  in  1916  as  a  means  of  averting  a  threatened 
strike,  and  an  eight-hour  day  was  granted  the  shop  em- 
ployees in  the  southeast  by  arbitration  in  1917,  but  the 
Railroad  Administration  has  extended  it  gradually  to  prac- 
tically all  classes  of  railroad  service  and  has  strengthened  it 
by  accepting  the  principle  of  time  and  one-half  for  overtime, 
which  now  applies  to  all  classes,  although  not  to  the  extent 
demanded  by  the  labor  organizations.  Both  the  eight-hour 
day  and  time  and  one-half  for  overtime  were  being  very 
generally  adopted  in  other  classes  of  employment  during  the 
war,  particularly  those  engaged  in  production  for  the  gov- 
ernment. 

Effect  on  Pay  Roll 

It  is  difficult  or  even  impossible  to  calculate  the  exact 
effect  on  the  payroll  of  the  increases  in  wages  made  during 
the  control  of  the  railroads  by  the  Railroad  Administration 
because  the  amount  of  the  wages  depends  so  greatly  on  the 
volume  of  traffic,  the  number  of  men  employed  and  the  num- 
ber of  hours  they  work,  and  all  of  these  factors,  as  well  as 
the  wage  scales  themselves,  have  been  changed  before  the 
expiration  of  a  full  year.  Director  General  Hines,  in  testi- 
fying before  the  House  appropriations  committee  in  June, 
estimated  that  on  the  assumption  that  the  business  of  1919 
and  the  number  of  hours  of  work  would  correspond  to  those 


of  1917  the  increase  in  wages  over  those  in  effect  in  Decem- 
ber, 1917,  would  amount  to  $852,000,000.  During  the 
spring  of  1919  additional  increases  estimated  at  $67,500,000 
a  year  for  the  train  employees  and  others  were  allowed;  in 
August  the  shop  employees  were  given  additional  increases 
estimated  at  about  $48,000,000  a  year,  and  Mr.  Hines'  re- 
cent proposal  to  allow  time  and  one-half  for  overtime  in 
freight  train  service  is  estimated  at  $36,000,000  a  year. 

These  figures  alone  would  produce  an  annual  increase  of 
approximately  one  billion,  but  with  a  heavier  business  than 
that  of  1917  the  amount  would  undoubtedly  be  increased. 
For  the  first  part  of  this  year  the  business  was  substantially 
below  that  of  1917,  but  since  September  1  it  has  exceeded 
it  and  most  of  the  available  wage  figures  are  for  the  first 
half  of  the  year.  While  additional  increases  have  been 
made  in  1919,  the  effect  of  the  previous  increases  has  been 
lessened  by  the  reduction  in  the  volume  of  traffic  and  by  the 
campaign  to  reduce  expenses,  which  has  resulted  in  a  reduc- 
tion of  the  number  of  hours  worked  by  many  classes  of 
employees.  j^ 

Average  Wage  Increase  56  Per  Cent  "^ 

Based  on  comparisons  between  December,  1917,  and  July,. 
1919,  Director  General  Hines  reported  to  the  Senate  on' 
November  14  that  the  average  percentage  of  increase  in  the- 
unit  of  compensation  for  all  railroad  employees  was  53 
per  cent,  which  would  be  increased  to  approximately  56  per 
cent  by  including  the  shopmen's  increase  not  yet  reflected, 
in  the  figures,  but  that  because  of  the  reduction  in  hours: 
the  average  increase  in  monthly  compensation  was  32.9  per 
cent,  or  35.3  per  cent,  taking  into  consideration  the  shop- 
men's increase.  The  wages  in  December,  1917,  were,  how- 
ever, on  a  higher  basis  than  the  average  for  that  year  because 
of  the  large  number  of  increases  made  by  the  railroads  dur- 
ing their  last  year  of  private  management,  and  the  increase 
for  July,  1919,  over  the  average  for  1917  was  given  by  Mr. 
Hines  as  45.3  per  cent.  The  average  for  July,  1919,  was 
$121.50  as  compared  with  $89.83  in  December,  1917,  and 
$83.64  in  the  calendar  year  1917.  A  $32  increase  per  month 
for  1,894,000  employees  would  amount  to  only  about  $720,- 
000,000  a  year. 

The  following  table  shows  the  fluctuations  of  the  total 
railroad  payroll  by  months  since  January,  1917.  The  fig- 
ures were  compiled  by  the  Railroad  Administration,  but  there 
is  a  slight  discrepancy  in  the  comparisons  because  the  fig- 
ures for  1917  are  for  the  Class  I  roads  while  those  for  the 
later  years  are  for  the  Class  I  roads  under  federal  opera- 
tion, and  about  $4,000,000  a  month  should  be  added  to  the 
figures  for  May,  June  and  July,  1919,  for  the  back  pay  to 
the  shop  employees: 

1917  1918  1919 

$128,000,000  $165,000,000  $230,000,000 

121,000,000  157,000,000  204,000,000 

133,000,000  169,000,000  211,000.000 

157,000,000  166.000,000  207,000,000 

144.000,000  172,000,000  218,000,000 

145,000,000  258,000.000  215,000,000 

145,000,000  228,000,000  226,000,000 

152,000,000  252,000,000           

146.000.000  261,000,000           

1 54,000,000  264,000,000           

153,000,000  247,000,000          

156,000,000  246,000.000          

Total..  1,718.000,000      $2,593,000,000      $1,511,000,000 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  average  monthly  payroll  in  1917 
was  about  $143,000,000,  while  in  1918  it  was  about  $216,- 
000,000,  which  is  approximately  the  average  for  the  seven 
months  of  1919.  The  early  months  of  1919  are,  however, 
those  in  which  the  business  was  lighter  than  in  1918,  while 
by  October  the  traffic  had  exceeded  that  of  1918.  The  fig- 
ures for  1919  and  1918  are  not  comparable  by  months  be- 
cause most  of  the  wage  advances  made  last  year  were  retro- 
active and  amounts  chargeable  to  the  earlier  number  ac- 
cumulated in  the  later  months. 

The  increases  in  wages  made  bv  the  Railroad  Administra- 
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tioii  (Iui'iiil;  tlic  |)iri(;(l  ol'  iVdcial  control  liavc  undoulitcdly 
far  cxci'i'di'il  llu-  ori.i;iii;d  ixpi'itiitions  of  any  of  those  who 
had  anythinj;  to  do  witli  fi.xin^  tlu-m.  Ori^jinally  intended 
to  offset  the  increases  in  the  cost  of  livinj.;  wliidi  resulted 
from  the  conditions  created  l)y  tlie  war,  tlie  manner  in  which 
tliey  were  made  and  the  increases  l)einf;  made  in  other  lines 
of  industry  necessitated  further  readjustments  in  an  upward 
direction,  i)ut  at  tlie  same  time  the  increases  that  were  l)ein'j; 
made  to  laiior  jjenerally  undouhtedly  had  a  large  part  in 
causing;  further  incrca.ses  in  the  cost  of  living,  so  tliat  the 
tinal  results  in  general  can  hardly  be  called  disproportionate 
to  the  increased  cost  of  living. 

Railroad  employees  have  recently  been  demanding  fur- 
ther increases  to  keej)  pace  with  the  cost  of  living  on  the 
ground  that  they  have  not  had  enough  for  that  purjjosc,  but 
their  arguments  are  usually  based  on  the  increase  in  wages 
during  the  past  two  years  as  compared  with  an  increase 
in  the  cost  of  living  since  1913  or  1914. 

Director  General  Hines  stated  in  August  that  the  pay  of 
many  sulidivisions  of  clas.ses  of  railroad  employees  had  Ijecn 
so  advanced  as  to  be  ahead  of  the  highest  point  yet  reached 
in  the  general  average  increase  in  the  cost  of  living. 

Effect  of  Wage  Increases  in  1918 

The  effect  of  the  wage  increases  in  1918  is  strikingly 
illustrated  in  a  table  published  in  the  annual  report  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  which  shows  that  the  com- 
pensation paid  to  employees  in  1918  was  65.62  per  cent 
of  total  operating  expenses,  whereas  from  1908  to  1917  it 
had  fluctuated  from  59.48  to  62.11  per  cent.  The  com- 
pensation paid  to  employees  per  ton  mile  (including  passen- 
ger miles  reduced  to  a  ton-mile  basis)  was  4.932  mills  in 
1918.  whereas  the  highest  point  it  had  previously  reached 
w'as  3.499  in  1914.  The  operating  expenses  per  ton  mile 
averaged  7.516  mills  in  1918  as  compared  with  5.516  in 
1917.'    The  table  follows: 


BEU.^TIOX 

OF     L,\ 

BOR     COMPEN'SAT 

ON      TO      TOT 

At.     OPERATIXC. 

liXl'ENSES     A,\D     TO 

TR.\FFir,    1908-1918 

Operating 

Compensation  paid  to  empl 

3yees= 

Per  cent 
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Railway 

expenses 

of  oper- 

Per 
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operating 
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Total 

ating   to 
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expenses 

ton-mile^ 

Mills 

expenses 

Mills 

June    30, 

190S. 

.$1,710,401,791 

5.596 

$1,035,437,528 

60.54 

3.388 

1909. 

1.650,034,204 

5.390 

988,323.694 

59.90 

3.228 

1910. 

.    1.881,879.118 

5.346 

1,143.725,306 

60.78 

3.249 

1911. 

.    1,976.331.864 

5.593 

1,208,466,470 

61.15 

3.420 

1912. 

.    2,035,057.529 

5.599 

1.252.347.697 

61. S4 

3.445 

1913. 

.    ",249,277,937 

5.544 

1,381,334,368 

61.41 

3.404 

1914. 

.    2.279,408,486 

5.775 

1,381,117,292 

60.59 

3.499 

1915. 

.    2,088,682,956 

5.576 

1.242.319,254 

59.48 

3.317 

1916. 

.    2.277,202,278 

5.101 

1.403.968.437 

61.65 

3.145 

Dec.    31, 

1916. 

.   2.426,250,521 

5.142 

1,506.960,995 

62.11 

3.194 

1917. 

.    2.906,283,165 

5.605 

1,783,214.071 

61.36 

3.439 

Dec.    31, 

191"-' 

.   2,829,325.124 

5.516 

1,739.482.142 

61.48 

3.391 

1918^' 

.■'3,971,810,155 

7.516 

=2,606,284,245 

65.62 
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service"  wa--  lliiicfore  niadc  in  the  order,  but  tlie  (|uesti()n 
as  to  what  fiirllK  i  -tcp^  (uiild  and  ought  to  be  taken  to 
strengthen  tin-  a|i|ili<  .itiun  ol  ihat  priiH  i|)le  wa.s' referred  to 
the  Hoard  of  Railroad  Wages  and  Working  Conditions. 

The  train  service  employees  had  already  l)een  given  the 
eight-hour  basic  day  by  the  Adamson  law,  .so  the  increa.ses 
in  wages  awarded  them  by  General  Order  No.  27  were  net 
increases,  but  as  to  the  employees  whose  basic  day  had  pre- 
viously been  more  than  eight  hours,  the  increased  com- 
l)ensation  established  by  the  order  was  ajjplied  to  the  num- 
l)er  of  hours  which  had  theretofore  constituted  the  actual 
day's  work.  Where  the  actual  day's  work  had  been  10 
hours,  the  new  compensation  covered  the  eight  basic  hours 
and  two  hours  overtime  and  any  additional  overtime  was  to 
be  paid  pro-rata. 

Under  this  order  any  reduction  in  the  actual  hours  worked 
would  tend  to  reduce  the  amount  of  the  increase  in  pay,  and, 
while  the  j)rovisions  of  General  Order  No.  27  were  later 
suspended  by  supplemental  orders  which  gradually  ajiplied 
the  principle  of  time  and  one-half  for  cjvertime,  the  effect 
was  shown  in  the  fact  that  while  the  increase  in  the  unit 
rates  of  compensation  in  July,  1919,  as  compared  with  De- 
cember, 1917,  was  56  per  cent,  the  a%-erage  increase  in  the 
monthly  earnings  of  the  employees  was  only  36  per  cent. 
While  there  w-as  an  increa.se  of  about  190,000  or  11  per  cent 
in  the  number  of  employees,  the  numljer  of  hours  worked 
was  a  decrease  of  3.9  per  cent.  This  condition  will  un- 
doubtedly be  changed  to  some  extent,  however,  as  the  later 
supplements  allowing  time  and  one-halt  for  overtime  be- 
come effective.  And  the  fact  that  the  men  did  not  receive 
the  full  amount  of  the  increases  allowed  them  by  reason  of 
the  fact  that  they  worked  less  hours  than  formerly  has  un- 
doubtedly been  one  of  the  reasons  for  their  dissatisfaction 
and  their  repeated  demands  for  further  increases. 

In  presenting  their  demands  for  an  eight-hour  day  the 
organizations  usually  stipulated  that  they  be  given  the 
fomier  10  or  11  hours'  pay  for  eight  houis'  work,  and  while 
the  general  increases  awarded  them  as  an  offset  against  the 
increasing  cost  of  living  may  have  given  them  the  impres- 
sion that  they  were  getting  what  they  asked,  the  later  reduc- 
tions in  hours  that  were  made  when  business  fell  off  aftel 
the  armistice  presented  the  case  in  a  different  light. 

The  fluctuations  in  the  total  number  of  railway  employees 
have  been  as  follows: 


'  Including  passenger-miles  reduced  to  a  ton-mile  basis.  Mail  and  express 
traffic  not  included  in  ton-miles. 

-  The  compensation  is  the  total  pay  roll  as  reported.  The  proportions 
chargeable  to  operating  expenses  and  to  capital  account,  respectively,  can 
not  he  distinguished. 

'  Class  I   roads  only.  t-   j       i 

*  Excludes  expenses  of  companies  \shose  properties  are  under  l-ederal 
control.  , 

=  Excludes  compensation  of  corporate  organizations  whose  properties  are 
under    Federal   control. 

Eight-Hour  Day  and  Time  and  One-Half  for  Overtime 
^^'hile  the  Railroad  W'age  Commission  was  strongly  dis- 
posed to  a  standard  day,  in  so  far  as  the  nature  of  the  service 
would  permit  it,  its  judgment  was  that  the  existing  hours 
of  ser\-ice  should  be  maintained  for  the  period  of  the  war 
and  that  the  existing  rules  and  conditions  of  payment  should 
not  be  disturbed.  In  issuing  General  Order  No.  27,  however. 
Director  General  McAdoo  said  he  was  convinced  that  no 
further  inquiry  was  needed  to  demonstrate  that  the  principle 
of  the  basic  eight-hour  day  is  reasonable  and  that  "all  fur- 
ther contentions  about  it  should  be  set  at  rest  by  a  recogni- 
tion of  that  principle"  as  a  part  of  his  decision.  Recognition 
"of  the  principle   of   the  eight-hour  basic   day   in   railroad 


October.     1917 1.733.115 

December.    1917 1.703. 748 

October.     1918 1,855,911 

January,    1919 1,848,774 

February.    1919 1.840.19" 


March.    1919 1.823.220 

.April,    1919 1,830,093 

May,    1919 1.864.561 

Tune,    1919 1.863,741 

Uilv.   1919 1,894.287 


While  there  has  been  a  large  increase  in  the  number  of 
employees,  as  a  whole  there  have  been  considerable  decreases 
in  some  classes,  particularly  in  the  train  service  employees. 
The  largest  increase  shown  is  in  the  number  of  .section  men. 

The  following  table,  compiled  from  figures  included 
in  Director  General  Hines'  report  to  the  Senate,  .shows  the 
increa.ses  or  decreases  in  the  number  of  employees  by  classes 
in  July,  1919,  as  compared  with  December,  1917,  and  also 
the  increase  or  decrease  in  the  average  hours  worked  per 
employee. 

Wages  and  Earnings  in  July,  1919 

Very  elaborate  statistics  showing  the  wages,  hours  of  em- 
ployment, and  daily,  hourly  and  monthly  earnings  of  rail- 
road employees  during  the  first  seven  months  of  1919  as 
compareci  with  December,  1917,  and  the  calendar  year  1917 
were  furnished  to  the  Senate  on  November  14  by  Director 
General  Hines  in  response  to  a  Senate  resolution.  These 
statistics  were  published  in  the  delayed  issue  of  the  Railway 
Age  for  November  7  (published  December  8,  1919).  They 
show  that  the  full  effect  of  the  increases  in  rates  of  pay 
had  not  been  felt  in  the  average  monthly  earnings,  at  least 
for  the  month  of    lulv,   Ijecause  of  the  reduction  in  hours 
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ol  work,  but  the  effect  in  a  month  of  heavier  traffic  might 
be  different. 

National  Agreements 

Another  development  of  the  labor  policy  of  the  Railroad 
Administration   has   been   the   execution   of   national   agree- 


t)f  many  of  the  minor  organizations  and  the  policy  of  the 
administration  has  been  to  deal  with  the  employees  through 
their  organizations  almost  exclusively.  This  has  led  to  a 
very  rapid  increase  in  the  membership  of  some  of  the  or- 
ganizations that  formerly  had  very  little  strength  and  to 
their  amalgamation  in  some  instances,  and  the  signing  of  the 


NUMBER  OK  EMPLOYEES  AND  AVERAGE  HOURS  WORKED 
Class     I    Roads    Under    Federal    Control    December,     1917,    and    July,    1919 

Average  hours  worked  per  employee 

Number  of                                                   Increase  Decrease 

Class   of   Employee                                                                  employees  De-                                                 "i"       i '^ \  or 

z                                 cember,  1917              July,   1919             Decrease       July,    1919         December,  1917  Increase 

General    officers    7,452  7.4?^  —20  day-     J/."  days     27.9  

Division  oificers    11,136                 12,511                  1,375              days     29.4              days     30.6  davs      1.2 

Clerks    (except    No.    37) '...          195,097              216.764               21,667                         213                            230  "(— )7. 

Messengers   and    attendants    8,810                 10,122                  1,312              days     28.1              days     27.5  inc.   .6 

Assistant    engineers   and    draftsmen 10,810                 10,370                — 440              da>s     26.6              clays     2o.;  .1 

M.   VV.   &   S.   foremen    (excluding  Nos,    10   and   28) 7,786                   8.119                     Hi              days     27.2              days     29.1  1.9 

Section    foremen    39,443                 40,899                  1,456              days     28.2              days     28.9  .7 

General    foremen     .\I.    E.    department 1,665                   1,707                       42              days     29.9              days     27.1  inc.   2.8 

Gan?  and  other  foremen,   M.   E.  department 18,429                 23,592      ^            5,163              days     28.4              days     28.9  .5 

Machinists    42,973               59,067               16,094                       206                          248  42. 

Boilermakers    13,469                 18,413                  4,944                         213                            253  40. 

Blacksmith..    8,369                  9,898                  1,529                         200                            224  24. 

Masons  and  bricklayers 1,330                   1.1S6                —144                         202                            223  21. 

Structural   ironworkers    852                      673                —179                         201                             226  2S. 

Carpenters    50,848                50,854                         6                         201                             234  33. 

Painters    and    upholsterers    .  .' 9,878                12,632                  2,754                         194                            225  31. 

Electricians                                                                     .                                                     9,894                 13,200                 3,306              days     26.8              days     29.0  2.2 

.\ir-brake  men  ' 5,846                  7,781                  1,935                         217                            280  63. 

Car  inspectors    20,763                24,258                  3.495                         239                             328  89. 

Car   rep.airers    66,443                80,417                13,974                         209                             240  31. 

Other    skilled    laborers 55,201                 56,307                  1,106                         213                            254  41. 

Mechanics'    helpers    and    apprentices 92,018              107,263                15,245                         208                            251  43. 

Section  men    , 212,663              286,300               73,637                         207                             251  44. 

Other  unskilled   laborers 104.050              118,932                14,882                         215                             260  45. 

Foremen  of  construction  gangs  and  work  trains 2,239               -}''^IP               T"il-                        ^aI                           ^'^  ^^' 

Other  men  in  construction   gangs  and  work   trains 28,651                jO,306                  I,65o                         206                            248  42. 

Traveling    agents    and    solicitors S.24S                   l,35o             —3,890              days     25.8              days     28.5  2.7 

Employees   in    outside   agencies 1,342                      927                — 4l3              days     ^7.8              days     32.5  4.7 

Other 'traffic   employees 510                    426                 —84             days     27.0             days     24.8  inc.  2.2 

Train   dispatchers  and   directors 5,158                   5.413                     255                         242                             258  16. 

Telegraphers,    telephoners   and    block    operators 20,975                20,859                —116                         ^34                            245  11. 

Teieeraphers  and  telephone  operating   interlockers 7,588                   8,243                     655                         232                            „52  20. 

Levermen    (non-telegraphers)     3,513                  3,926                     413                         240                            283  43. 

Telegrapher   clerks    r. 11.178                 11,362                     184                         237                            273  36. 

'\gent     telegraphers         19,149                 19,065                   -84                         244                            305  61. 

Station    agents    (non-telegraohers) 14,411                 13,898                —513              days     29.5              days     31.4  1.9 

Station    masters    and    assistants 614                      60d                     -9              days     30.3              days     31.8  1.5 

Station  service  employees  (except  Nos.  5.  6,  37,  38.  39,  40  and  66)          110,647               11d,235                  4.608                         2^3                             l,i  oO. 

Vardmastcrs                                                ••      •                 3,835                   3,905                       70              days     30.3              days     32.4  2.1 

Vardmasters'' assistants    (not   yard   clerks) 3,080          .        3,122                      42             days     29.7             days     30.4  7 

Yard   engineers   and   motormen 20,3:)3                 vA-,,             ~  '  ,9 o                         Jk',                            H,  ,o 

Yard    firemen    and    helpers 20.821                 19,5^9             -1,262                         231                             271  40. 

Yard    conductors    (or    foremen) 20,36S                18,785             -1 .577                         235                             269  34. 

Yard   brakemen    (switchmen    or    helpers) 50.874               47,815              —3,039                         224                            .58  34. 

Yard  switch   tenders 4.841                 6,129                  ,288                       239                           3  7  78. 

Other    yard   employees 3,663                  4,705                  1,042                         243                             322  79. 

I  oXrs          ^"''"°^'='^°      •        ,                                                     8,493                10,687                  2.194                         240                            337  97. 

Knainehou^e'men '.".'.'.'.'.'. 60,439                68,685                  8,246                         250                            318  68. 

Road    freight    englTi'eerV  and '  niotoVmcn: 32,923                30,405             -4,518                         242                            269  27. 

Road   freight  firemen  and   helpers 35.549               31,608            -3,941                        233                           .M  1 /. 

Road   freight  conductors 26,320               24,501            —1,8  9                       256                          287  31. 

Road    freight    brakemen    and    flagmen 65,242                60,325             -4,/!/                          250                            2/6  26. 

Road   passenger   engineers   and   motormen 12,826                \i;\r,K                        ,?,                         i'ii                            'ZT,  - 

Road  passenger   firemen   and  helpers 2,433                 12,413                   —20                         2l6                            223  / . 

Road   passenger    conductors 10,607                10,649                       42                         235                            232  inc.  3. 

Road    passenger    baggagemen 5,532                   5,669                     13/                         240                            245  5. 

Road    passenger   brakemen   and   flagmen 14,362                 15,636                  1.2/4                         22/                             234  7. 

Other    road    train    employees 3,697                   3,415                 —282                         239                            241  2. 

Crossing    flagmen    and    gatemen 15,569                23,069                  7,500              days     30.3              days     30.5  2. 

Drawbridee    ooerators                      1.267                   1,669                     402              days     31.0              days     33.0  2. 

FloaUng    equipment    employees 8,243                  9,288                  1,045                         265                             305  40. 

Express   service   employees '.VAi^                 ,,'cV,''                ' 'iVa' '          j       * '  in'o               i      „''iiV  'Vc 

Policemen   and   watchmen 12,275                 11.541                —734              days     30.2              days     31.7  1.5 

Other    trausDortation    cmnlovees 5,492                    5,470                 —22              days     25.3              days     32.0  6.5 

All  othlr   emplo^^^^^^^                                                     )           18^203         ■       20,876                2,673             days     28.2             days     29.3  1.1 

Totals 1,703,748  1.804,287  190,539 

This   report   is  compiled   according  to   the   classification   prescribed  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  in  accordance  with  the  Act  to  regulate 

commerce,    which    classification    has   been   the    prescribed    form   since   July    1,      1915.                                                               ,         j    >     t>-    •  ■        ^in  u  <. 

The    Interstate    Commerce    Commission    classification    sub-divides    items    1  and  2,   General  Officers,  and  items  3  and  4,  Division  Officers,  as  between 

those  receivine  over  and  under  $3,000  per  annum,  and  sub-divide  items  5  and  6,  Clerks,  as  between  those  receiving  over  and  under  $900  per  annum. 
As  the  sub-division   of  these  classes   on   such  a  basis  is  purely   arbitrary,   and   has   no   relation   to  the   class   of   work   performed,    the   sub-divisions   are 

°'""The°c'lassifiMtIon°o'/' employees  prescribed  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  and  used  in  the  reports,  does  not  correspond  with  the  classifi- 
cation of  emolovees  used  in  the  wage  orders  of  the  Railroad  Administration,  with  the  result  that  employees  in  a  given  class  (of  wage  orders)  receiving 
either    higher    or    lower    wages   may    be   included    with    the    employees    of   another   class    (of   the    Interstate   Commerce   Comniission   classification.) 

\   complri°on    of   the   number   of   employees   in    January,    1919,   and    December,    1917,   is  misleadmg,   because  in  December,    1917,   on  account  of  the 

extreme  cold  weather,  much  outside  work  had  of  necessity  to  be  suspended.      In  addition,   there  was  a  scarcity  of  labor    in  consequence  of  the  compe- 

work; 
in,    the 
reached 
Kailroad   Administration    naa   noi   yci    oecu    aiMc   »u,.j    .^   ■"'"C ,'~ " " 

^'"";n*\^nJ^der°nJ^he'f3efo?^m™^^^  "-    working   conditions   between    1917   and    1919,    the   number   of   hours   worked 

should    be   carefully    noted. 


ments  covering  rules  and  working  conditions,  with  the  shop 
craft  unions  and  the  organizations  representing  the  main- 
tenance of  way  employees.  The  general  order  issued  by 
Mr.  McAdoo  early  in  1918  forbidding  any  discrimination 
against  labor  organizations  tended  to  encourage  the  growth 


national  agreements  with  organizations  which  some  roads 
had  formerly  refused  to  recognize  will  naturally  have  a 
tendency  to  perpetuate  their  strength,  particularly  as  the 
agreements  contain  many  provisions  which  most  railroads 
had  formerly  refused  to  acquiesce  in. 
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The  agiii'imiit  witli  tlio  shop  craft  .)rj^ani/.ations  repre- 
sented by  tlie  Railway  I'.inployces'  Deparlinint  of  the  Ameri- 
can federation  of  I..alior  signed  on  Septemher  20  contains 
56  typewritten  pages  of  rules  and  conditions,  while  a  similar 
agreement  with  the  maintenance  of  way  employees  signed  on 
November  22  contains  12  pages.  These  agreements  had  been 
under  consideration  since  the  first  part  of  the  year,  when 
they  were  proposed  by  the  labor  organizations.  They  were 
first  worked  out  l)y  committees  representing  the  organizations 
and  then  submitted  to  the  Board  of  Railroad  Wages  and 
Working  Conditions  which  made  recommendations  to  the 
director  general  and  further  modifications  were  made  after 
negotiations  between  the  director  general  and  his  staff  and 
representatives  of  the  union.  Other  agreements  for  other 
classes  of  employees  also  have  been  under  consideration  by 
the  administration. 

Strikes 

There  was  a  time  when  advocates  of  government  owner- 
ship of  railroads  used  to  employ  as  one  of  their  favorite 
arguments  the  assertion  that  government  operation  would 
prevent  strikes.  Railroad  strikes  on  government  owned  lines 
in  all  parts  of  the  world  liad  become  so  common  before 
our  government  took  over  the  railroads  as  a  war  measure 
that  the  argument  had  lost  most  of  its  force,  but  as  it  is  occa- 
sionally still  used,  for  future  application  it  may  be  well  to 
note  here  that  government  operation  of  the  railroads  has 
not  been  entirely  free  from  strikes,  although  the  taking  over 
of  the  roads  in  December,  1917,  put  a  stop  to  some  very 
serious  threats  of  a  general  railroad  strike. 

There  were  several  local  strikes  of  shop  employees  in  1918, 
and  in  1919  there  have  been  a  strike  of  clerks  on  the  Nash- 
ville, Chattanooga  &  St.  Louis  during  the  early  part  of  the 
year,  some  widespread  strikes  of  shop  employees  which  seri- 
ously interfered  both  with  operation  and  the  repair  of  equip- 
ment in  August,  a  sympathetic  strike  of  train  employees  on 
the  Pacific  Coast,  and  a  strike  of  the  express  employees  in 
New  York  City. 

All  of  these  strikes  have  been  without  the  authority 
of  the  national  organizations  of  the  employees  involved, 
and  in  most  cases  they  were  rather  speedily  terminated,  with 
the  assistance  of  the  national  officers,  after  the  director  gen- 
eral had  delivered  an  ultimatum  that  after  a  certain  time 
the  striking  employees  would  be  regarded  as  having  termi- 
nated their  employment  unless  they  returned  to  work.  The 
director  general  has  invariably  refused  to  deal  with  the 
strikers  until  after  their  return  to  work.  In  general,  how- 
ever, the  comparative  freedom  from  strikes  has  been  pur- 
chased by  rather  expensive  concessions. 

Labor  Still  Dissatisfied 

After  all  that  has  been  done  for  labor  by  the  Railroad  Ad- 
ministration both  in  the  way  of  increased  wages  and  in  the 
direction  of  improved  working  conditions,  the  labor  organi- 
zations have  not  been  satisfied  and  at  least  in  their  public 
statements  and  in  statements  at  hearings  before  the  wage 
board  have  frequently  been  very  bitter  in  their  criticisms  of 
the  Railroad  Administration  on  the  ground  of  alleged  dis- 
crimination between  classes.  So  many  revolutionary  changes 
in  wage  schedules  worked  out  in  so  short  a  time  have  natur- 
ally left  many  occasions  for  controversy  on  the  questions  of 
relationship  between  various  classes  of  employees.  As  is 
frequently  the  case,  however,  the  labor  leaders  have  used  a 
very  different  tone  in  utterances  intended  for  public  con- 
sumption and  in  thir  direct  negotiations  with  officers  of  the 
Railroad  Administration  and  while  they  have  besieged  with 
their  demands  the  officers  of  the  Division  of  Labor  and  of 
the  Division  of  Operation  that  have  handled  the  details  of 
the  negotiations  with  the  director  general  following  the  sub- 
mission of  recommendations  by  the  wage  board,  it  is  under- 
stood that  their  attitude  has  been  much  less  belligerent  dur- 


ing these  negotiations  than  in  their  published  .statements, 
even  at  times  when  their  demands  were  being  rcfu.sed,  as 
many  of  them  have  been. 

The  fact  that  the  Railroad  Admini.stration  has  l)een  al)le 
in  some  way  to  j)rovide  the  necessary  funds  to  meet  the  de- 
mands of  labor  has  naturally  led  to  more  friendly  relations 
than  those  that  prevailed  between  the  railroad  officers  and 
the  lal)or  executives  at  a  time  when  the  railroads  had  to  re- 
sist all  demands  upon  them  becau.se  they  could  not  know  un- 
til after  a  long  proceeding  before  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  whether  it  would  be  possible  to  cam  revenues 
sufficient  to  pay  increased  wages.  The  demands  of  labor 
have  long  since  exceeded  any  po.ssibility  of  meeting  them 
out  of  the  share  of  railway  income  devoted  to  capital  and  the 
increases  allowed  them  in  1918  exceeded  the  greatest  amount 
ever  paid  in  interest  and  dividends  in  any  year.  The  result 
has  undoulitedly  been,  however,  that  the  improvement  in  the 
relation  between  labor  and  the  central  organization  of  the 
Railroad  Administration  has  been  to  some  extent  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  relations  with  the  local  officers  of  the  individual 
roads  because  labor  has  naturally  looked  to  Washington  and 
has  less  respect  for  the  local  officers. 

In  spite  of  their  criticisms  of  the  Railroad  Administration, 
the  labor  organizations  have  almost  unanimously  declared 
for  a  continuation  of  government  control  and  since  their 
Plumb  plan  encountered  so  much  opposition  the  work  of  their 
lobby  in  W^ashington  and  of  their  representatives  in  Con- 
gress has  been  largely  concentrated  on  efforts  to  prevent  the 
return  of  the  railroads  and  to  bring  about  a  two-year  ex- 
tension of  federal  control. 

This  pohcy  adopted  by  labor  has  undoubtedly  been 
dictated  by  the  fact  that  the  government  has  been  able  to  pay 
wages  greater  than  the  traffic  would  bear  and  make  up  the 
deficit  from  appropriations  but  has  also  been  inspired  to 
some  extent  by  the  fear  that  private  management  would  en- 
deavor to  reduce  the  wages  allowed  by  the  government,  as 
indicated  by  the  provision  in  the  Anderson  amendment  to  the 
Esch  bill  designed  to  guard  again.st  just  such  a  contin- 
gency. 

Moreover,  if  the  labor  leaders  really  take  their  Plumb  plan 
seriously  and  are  not  merely  using  it  as  a  vehicle  for  their 
propaganda  against  a  return  to  corporate  management,  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  present  system  of  control  might  leave  them 
in  a  better  strategic  position  during  the  next  election  cam- 
paign. 


Photo    from    International 

Russia  Will  Be  a  Good  Market  for  Railway  Cars  if  It  Ever 
Gets  Back  to  Normal 


Consolidated  Ticket  OiTice 


Traffic   Field  Changes  Present    Unsolved   Problem 

Retention  of  New  Methods  for  Handling  Freight  and 
Passengers  Requires  Extensive  Consideration 


Or  ALL  THE  VARIOUS  DEPARTMENTS  of  railway  operation 
it  is  probably  true  that  none  underwent  such  radical 
changes  during  the  past  two  years  as  the  traffic  de- 
partment. The  transition  from  private  to  governmental  con- 
trol brought  about  certain  of  these 

changes       automatically,       while        

others  were  made  as  the  condi- 
tions of  unified  operation  became 
apparent.  Still  other  changes 
were  consummated  later  in  the  in- 
terests principally  of  efficiency 
and  conservation.  These  depart- 
ures from  earlier  practices  have 
not  come  as  the  result  of  the  in- 
troduction of  new  ideas  by  new 
men  in  the  railroad  field,  for  the 
men  who  have  developed  the  prac- 
tices we  now  know  in  the  traffic 
field  are  the  same  men  who, 
previous  to  government  control, 
established  and  maintained  the 
practices  then  known.  Rather, 
these  changes  were  brought  about 
through  the  placing  of  the  rail- 
roads in  the  country  under  one 
central  administration  and  the 
elimination  of  competitive  condi- 
tions. 

Among  the  changes  which  have 
been  made  largely  because  of  this  conversion  are  the  intro- 
duction of  consolidated  ticket  offices,  the  disregard  of  routing 
instructions,  the  elimination  of  competitive  train  service,  the 
discontinuance  of  off-line  agencies  and  the  discontinuance  to 
a  large  extent  of  solicitation  and  advertising  for  the  purpose 
of  capturing  traffic.      In  addition — and  because  of  a  com- 


THE  TRAFFIC  FIELD  has 
undergone  more  radical 
changes  during  the  past  two 
years  under  government  operation 
than  any  other  field  of  railway 
operation. 

Many  of  these  changes  have 
come  as  a  result  of  the  elimination 
of  competitive  conditions  and  the 
centralizing  of  control. 

With  a  reversion  to  the  com- 
petitive conditions  of  private  con- 
trol impending,  the  problem  is 
presented  of  taking  advantage  of 
all  the  real  lessons  learned  under 
unified  operation. 


l)ination  of  causes — there  has  been  introduced  an  extensive 
use  of  the  permit  system  and  of  embargoes  in  the  handling 
of  freight.  Still  other  changes  have  taken  place  which  might 
more  aptly  be  attributed  to  a  desire  for  increased  efficiency 
and  better  service,  among  which 

might    be    mentioned    the    new 

methods  of  handling  rates,  the  in- 
troduction of  new  way  bills  and 
the  standardizing  of  many  traf- 
fic reports. 

In  addition  to  tlie  changes  al- 
ready enumerated  there  have  been 
numerous  minor  changes  in  poli- 
cies and  performance  in  the  traf- 
fic department.  Many  of  these 
less  important  changes  are  such 
that  their  continuance  after  the 
return  of  the  roads  to  private  con- 
trol would  be  impracticable  be- 
cause of  the  restoration  of  com- 
petitive conditions.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  it  is  conceded  by  both 
shippers  and  railroad  men  that 
these  changes  are  merely  innova- 
tions, applicable  under  govern- 
ment control,  and  will  disappear 
automatically  when  the  return 
to  private  control  is  made.  For 
this  reason  only  those  radical 
changes  in  the  traffic  field  which  may  become  per- 
manent, even  under  the  competitive  conditions  of  private 
control,  are  considered  in  this  article.  Certainly  it  would  be 
most  unfortunate  if,  after  the  return  is  made  to  private  con- 
trol, we  were  to  fail  to  retain  the  advantageous  feature?  of 
the  work  which  has  been  done  bv  the  United  States  Railroad 
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Ailni'iiistration  in  tin-  traffic  (li'imrtmi'iits,  and  wliicli  will  Jjf 
of  a  i.onstructi\i'  iliaraitcr  iindiT  tlu'.M-  londitions. 

Consolidated    Ticket    Offices 

Of  all  the  liianj^i'S  made  in  the  traffic  field  during  the  past 
two  years,  none  has  been  as  a])parent  to  the  general  pul)lic, 
or  more  radical,  than  the  consolidation  of  the  many  separate 
city  or  uptown  ticket  offices  in  the  larger  cities.  Prior  to 
government  control  it  was  customary  for  the  various  rail- 
roads to  maintain  small  and  often  elaborately  outfitted  city 
ticket  offices  at  ])oints  easily  accessible  to  the  traveling  pul)- 
lic.  Soon  after  the  lines  were  taken  over  by  the  government 
Director  General  William  G.  McAdoo  is.sued  orders  discon- 
tinuing tlu'se  separate  city  freight  and  passenger  offices  where 
the  pul)lic  could  be  served  as  conveniently  at  the  depots,  and 
consolidated  ticket  offices  in  the  larger  cities.  This  consoli- 
dation was  first  put  into  effect  at  \\'ashington,  D.  C,  and 
at  Atlanta,  Ga.  In.sofar  as  public  service  under  government 
control  and  operation  was  concerned,  the  consolidated  offices 
w-ere  regarded  as  successful,  and  the  jilan  was  soon  extended 
to  practically  all  of  the  larger  cities,  until  the  United  States 
Railroad  Administration  is  now  operating  111  consolidated 
ticket  offices  in  cities  where,  prior  to  government  control,  56.3 
separate  offices  were  maintained. 

The  first  reaction  of  the  traveling  public  toward  this 
change  seemed  to  be,  on  the  whole,  one  of  approval.  The 
new  offices  were,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  conveniently  situ- 
ated and,  having  adequate  representation  of  all  of  the  lines 
under  federal  control,  proved  to  be  a  valuable  aid  both  to 
those  travelers  who  are  familiar  with  our  transportation  sys- 
tem and  to  those  who  were  not  accustomed  to  traveling  and 
who  needed  assistance  in  planning  their  journey.  However, 
students  of  railwa}-  economies  early  saw  many  defects  in  the 
consolidated  ticket  office  plan.  As  a  temporary  measure  the 
closing  the  large  number  of  separate  ticket  offices  was  in 
itself  a  considerable  expense,  as  many  of  the  railroads  held 
long-term  leases  upon  their  quarters  and  had  gone  to  con- 
siderable expense  in  making  these  offices  attractive.  In  addi- 
tion, there  was  the  large  expense  of  obtaining  new  and  more 
commodious  quarters  for  the  consolidated  offices  and  of  pro- 
viding adequate  new  fixtures.  No  figures  are  available  con- 
cerning the  relative  cost  of  establishing  and  maintaining  these 
offices  "as  compared  with  that  for  the  larger  number  of  sinaller 
offices  maintained  prior  to  government  control,  but  it  is  be- 
lieved that  their  establishment  has  resulted  in  added  expense, 
rather  than  in  reducing  the  expenditures  which  would  have 
been  necessary  for  the  maintenance  of  the  offices  already 
established.  This  assumption,  of  course,  is  based  on  consid- 
eration of  the  consolidated  ticket  office  as  a  temporary  inno- 
vation. 

As  the  offices  continued  to  operate  certain  fundamental 
defects  in  the  consolidated  ticket  office  idea  began  to  appear. 
From  the  standpoint  of  the  success  of  government  control 
and  operation  alone,  these  defects  have  not  been  as  apparent 
as  thev  otherwise  would  be,  but,  as  an  instance,  it  has  been 
found'that  the  operation  of  these  offices  has  tended  to  create 
certain  routes  of  passenger  travel,  to  the  detriment  of  others. 
To  a  large  extent  the  elimination  of  competitive  passenger 
train  service  has  brought  about  this  result,  but  it  must,  never- 
theless, be  considered"  in  any  discussion  of  the  advisability 
of  continuing  consolidated  offices.  Closely  allied  with  this 
defect  is  the  handicap  placed  upon  the  less  favorably  situated 
railroads  in  obtaining  their  usual  quota  of  passenger  traffic. 
The  placing  of  all  railroad  ticket-selling  operations  in  one 
office  has  caused  a  diversion  of  traffic  from  these  weaker 
lines  to  the  stronger  lines,  so  that  passenger  traffic  on  many 
of  the  weaker  competitive  roads  has  been  greatly  curtailed. 
One  result  has  been  to  intensify  the  crowding  of  trains  on 
certain  lines. 

When  the  return  to  private   control   is  consummated  the 


compctilivi-  londitions,  which  will  be  largely  re-e.stablished, 
will  make  it  improbaiile  that  the  roads  which  have  suffered 
through  (urlailmcnt  of  their  jja.s.senger  traffic  will  be  w^illing 
to  continue  to  share  a  consolidated  ticket  office.  'I'he  .smaller 
and  less  favoral>l)'  located  roads  will  be  forced  to  again  ac- 
tively solicit  ])assenger  traffic,  as  will  the  roads  which  have 
suffered  because  of  the  establishment  of  certain  preferred 
routo.  I'he  result  may  be  the  gradual  disintegration  of  the 
consolidated  ticket  offices  and  the  re-establishment  c)f  the 
separate  city  or  uptown  offices. 

OfT-Line  Agencies 

On  ac  count  of  the  keen  com])etition  fcjr  Ijoth  passenger 
,uid  freight  traffic  prior  to  government  control  and  opera- 
tion, .sejjarate  off-line  offices  maintained  by  various  trans- 
l)ortation  interests  were  well  known  and  established  institu- 
tions. These  offices  not  only  served  as  headquarters  for 
soliciting  agents,  who  were  placed  in  practically  all  of  the 
commercial  centers  of  the  country,  but  also  as  agencies  of 
information  where  shippers  could  secure  quotations  of  for- 
eign and  domestic  rates  and  where  certain  functions  were 
performed,  such  as  the  filing  of  passing  reports  on  carload 
shipments,  thereby  facilitating  the  tracing  of  delayed  cars, 
supervision  over  package  car  service,  tracing  of  delayed  mer- 
chandise, adjustment  of  claims,  reconsignment  of  carload 
freight  and  the  diversion  of  delayed  or  embargoed  freight  to 
comiections.  As  in  the  case  of  the  separate  uptown  ticket 
offices,  these  off-line  agencies  were  discontinued  sfwn  after 
the  inauguration  of  governmental  control. 

Unlike  the  change  in  regard  to  the  city  ticket  offices,  how- 
ever, this  move  did  not  meet  with  the  approval  either  of  rail- 
road men  or  shippers,  and  the  shipping  public  immediately 
protested  against  the  discontinuance  of  the  services  previ- 
ously rendered  by  these  agencies.  Railway  men  on  foreign 
lines  saw  in  the  move  the  diversion  of  much  of  their  freight 
traffic  through  failure  to  have  adequate  representation  at 
shipping  sources.  In  as  far  as  the  traveling  public  is  con- 
cerned, the  Railroad  Administration  took  the  position  that 
the  services  formerly  performed  by  the  off-line  agencies  could 
be  performed  as  readily  by  the  consolidated  ticket  offices  in 
the  various  cities.  To  a  certain  extent,  this  position  was 
well  founded,  but  under  this  plan  a  foreign  line  is  only 
nominally  represented,  and  it  therefore  could  not  give  the 
prospective  passenger  the  service  that  he  desired  or  was 
accustomed  to. 

With  reference  to  freight  traffic,  it  was  found  that  the 
elimination  of  the  services  formerly  performed  by  the  off- 
line agencies  meant  the  taking  away  of  a  real  service  to  the 
shipping  public  and  one  which  could  not  be  performed  by 
any  other  agency.  That  this  fact  was  forcibly  brought  to 
the  attention  of  officers  of  the  Railroad  Administration  is 
disclosed  by  the  fact  that  Director  General  ISIcAdoo,  in  pre- 
senting a  statement  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Committee 
of  the  United  States  Senate  in  January,  1919,  stated  that 
"It  was  found,  however,  that  in  some  measure  these  agencies 
had  performed  real  service  to  the  public,  and  therefore  the 
establishment  of  public  service  freight  bureaus  has  been 
begun  with  a  force  trained  to  handle  for  shippers  matters 
which  were  formerly  handled  by  the  off-line  agencies."  The 
move  outlined  in  Director  General  McAdoo's  statement  has 
never  been  entirely  carried  out,  and  nothing  so  far  has  been 
produced  bv  the  Railroad  Administration  to  fill  adequately 
the  place  formerly  filled  by  the  off-line  agencies. 

It  is  now  the  general  opinion  of  railroad  men  and  ship- 
pers that  the  re-establishment  of  off-line  agencies  is  neces- 
sar}'  to  the  success  of  many  lines,  and  that  with  the  return 
to  competitive  conditions  under  private  control  these  agencies 
will  be  re-established,  at  least  in  so  far  as  the  handling  of 
freight  traffic  is  concerned.  It  is  also  agreed  that  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  services  performed  by  these  off-line  agencies  has 
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been  detrimental  to  both  the  carriers  and  to  the  shippers. 
\\hether  jmssenger  representation  will  also  be  re-established 
depends  to  a  large  extent  upon  whether  or  not  the  consoli- 
dated ticket  offices  are  retained.  One  proposal  is  that  the 
off-line  agencies  shall  Ije  restored  only  in  the  larger  centers 
of  population  and  industry  and  that  they  shall  take  only 
upstairs  offices.  But  competition  will  be  the  principal  influ- 
ence in  settling  what  will  be  done. 

Elimination  of  Competitive -Passenger  Train   Service 

During  the  first  year  and  a  half  of  government  control, 
and  especially  during  the  first  few  months  of  it,  the  move- 
ment of  troops  and  their  equipment  required  the  release  of 
passenger  train  equipment  wherever  this  could  be  accom- 
plished without  serious  handicap  to  the  traveling  public. 
In  addition,  the  enormous  amount  of  freight  to  be  moved 
demanded  a  curtailment  of  passenger  service.  The  logical 
move  was  to  reduce  to  a  minimum  that  traffic  which  was 
least  essential  and  most  detrimental  to  expedited  freight 
movements. 

Accordingly  one  of  the  first  moves  of  Director  General 
]\IcAdoo,  upon  his  appointment  as  head  of  the  nation's  trans- 
portation system,  was  to  initiate  a  thorough  study  into  the 
passenger  train  requirements  of  the  civilian  population  and 
eliminate  competitive  train  service  wherever  possible.  It 
was  found,  for  instance,  that  the  passenger  train  service  be- 
tween Chicago  and  St.  Louis.  Mo.,  could  be  reduced  from 
15  trains  daily  to  9  and  still  give  adequate  service  between 
these  points.  Similarly  duplicated  service  has  been  rendered 
for  many  years  between  many  large  terminals  throughout 
the  country,  all  of  which  was  reduced  in  like  manner.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  the  traveling  public  in  many  cases  was 
given  better  service,  because  the  schedules  of  the  passenger 
trains  remaining  were  rearranged  in  such  a  manner  that 
service  between  the  two  points  was  furnished  oftener.  ^^"ith 
these  curtailments  there  was  also  introduced  the  use  of  joint 
tickets  good  over  any  of  the  federal  controlled  lines  between 
large  terminals,  thus  giving  the  passenger  an  additional  ad- 
vantage over  the  former  .system. 

Of  all  of  the  methods  introduced  in  the  handling  of  traffic 
it  is  generally  conceded  that  this  one  can  best  be  retained 
after  the  return  to  private  control  is  made.  It  was  to  the 
detriment  rather  than  to  the  benefit  of  our  transportation 
sy.^tem  as  a  whole  that  competition  had  led  to  the  develop- 
ment of  extravagant  duplication  of  service,  so  that  two,  three 
or  even  four  trains  left  a  point  of  origin  at  the  same  time 
for  the  same  destination  over  different  lines.  However,  re- 
sponsibility for  this  condition  cannot  be  placed  entirely  upon 
the  competing  railroads,  for  they  were  prevented  in  the  past 
1)\-  the  stringent  laws  from  making  any  agreements  for  the 
division  of  passenger  traffic  or  regarding  the  rendering  of 
service.  Whether  or  not  there  will  be  a  reversion  to  this 
duplication  of  service  by  the  competing  railroads  is  a  ques- 
tion which  depends  largely  upon  the  latitude  granted  the 
companies  in  the  railroad  legislation  to  be  passed  by  Con- 
gress. If  the  railroads  are  given  the  right  to  pool  traffic 
much  of  this  duplication  can  be  avoided  and  the  spacing  of 
passenger  trains  can  1)e  developed. 

Disregard    of    Routing    Instructions 

Similar  to  the  changes  already  enumerated,  the  subject  of 
the  rerouting  of  traffic  was  brought  forward  immediately 
after  government  control  became  a  war  measure.  At  that 
time  the  freight  traffic  of  the  country  had  reached  a  state  of 
acute  congestion  because  of  the  enormous  increase  in  the 
total  traffic  and  because  of  the  enormous  quantities  of  war 
materials  and  food.stuffs  which  had  to  be  moved  quickly. 
Stringent  measures  were  needed  immediately  to  relieve  the 
situation.  It  was  found  that  a  considerable  amount  of 
freight  was  moving  by  routes  which  intensified  the  conges- 


tion at  certain  points  and  that  other  freight  was  moving  by 
circuitous  routes  due  to  the  competitive  conditions  which  had 
prevailed  up  to  this  time.  The  Railroad  Administration 
decided  to  move  war  materials  and  freight  traffic  generally 
over  more  direct  or  less  congested  routes.  In  general  this 
plan  was  adopted,  and  from  that  time  to  the  pre,sent  traffic 
has  been  diverted  from  its  normal  channels  to  those  routes 
whicli  are  shorter  or  which  avoided  congested  districts. 

From  the  l)eginning  shippers'  instructions  have  been  dis- 
regarded in  so  far  as  they  have  conflicted  with  what  has 
been  considered  the  be.st  way,  from  a  railroad  standpoint, 
to  move  the  traffic,  and,  although  the  results  have  not  beeii 
entirely  satisfactory  to  the  shippers,  much  congestion  has 
been  eliminated  and  in  many  cases  commodities  have  been 
moved  more  expeditiously.  It  is  hardly  to  be  expected  that 
with  the  return  of  competitive  conditions  this  entiie  disre- 
gard of  shippers'  instructions  can  be  continued  as  the  usual 
l)rocedure.  It  is  possible,  however,  that  some  arrangement 
may  be  made  whereby  disregard  of  shippers'  instructions 
can  obtain  in  times  of  stress  to  alleviate  congestion.  This 
determination  of  the  matter,  like  many  others  incident  to  the 
change  from  governmental  to  private  control,  will  depend 
partly  on  the  legislation  which  will  be  passed  by  Congress. 
Provision  may  be  made  in  this  legislation  for  the  vesting  of 
I)ower  in  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  or  some  other 
Ijody  to  authorize  disregard  of  shippers'  instructions  and 
the  moving  of  freight  by  the  best  available  route  when  the 
necessity  ari.ses.  It  is  certain  that,  in-so-far  as  the  general 
public  is  concerned,  the  vesting  of  this  power  in  some  cen- 
tral bod\'  will  work  to  the  ultimate  benefit  of  all  concerned 
and  that  the  carriers  will  better  serve  the  interests  of  the 
country  in  times  of  necessity  if  such  action  is  taken. 

Permit    System    and    Embargoes 

The  extensive  use  of  the  permit  system  and  of  embargoes 
was  a  natural  consequence  of  the  enormous  increase  in  traffic, 
and  the  resulting  congestion  at  many  of  the  railroad  ter- 
minals at  the  time  government  control  was  adopted.  The 
conditions  called  for  drastic  action  of  some  kind,  and  it 
was  found  necessary  to  place  embargoes  immediately  upon 
certam  routes  and  terminals  until  the  congestion  could  be 
relieved.  Later  it  was  found  that  the  placing  of  embargoes 
did  not  entirely  accomplish  its  purpose,  and  it  was  found 
necessary  to  install  the  permit  system  whereijy  the  forward- 
ing of  freight  to  embargoed  terminals  and  ports  could  be 
controlled  at  its  source,  thus  relieving  the  stringencies  of 
general  embargoes  and  distributing  the  hardship  attendant 
upon  congested  terminals. 

It  is  generally  conceded  that  the  placing  of  embargoes  and 
the  installation  of  the  pennit  system  were  necessities,  and 
therefore  no  vigorous  opposition  has  been  developed.  While 
the  permit  system  has  been  practically  suspended  in-so-far 
as  domestic  traffic  is  concerned,  it  has  remained  effective  as 
to  export  shipments  and  has  recently  been  reinstated  to  assist 
in  the  movement  of  the  enormous  grain  crop. 

Like  the  disregard  of  shippers'  routing  instructions,  these 
methods  may  be  retained  profitably  as  permanent  features, 
for  in  times  when  congestion  seems  imminent  it  would  be 
advisable  to  have  such  methods  available  and  under  the  juris- 
diction of  some  responsible  body,  by  means  of  which  the 
difficulties  can  be  successfully  avoided  or  overcome. 

Advertising  and  Solicitation 

The  changes  which  have  taken  place  in  respect  to  the 
influencing  and  development  of  traffic  by  means  of  advertis- 
ing and  of  active  solicitation  are  intimately  associated  with 
the  other  innovations  which  have  already  been  enumerated. 
Soon  after  the  adoption  of  unified  control  as  a  war-time 
measure  orders  were  issued  l)y  Director  General  McAdoo 
discontinuing  all  advertising  and  all  solicitation,  except  the 
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;iii;rii  111  HUM  I  di  \rli.|im,  iit  work.  wIikIi  IkuI  lung  buuii  carried 
on  b)  the  railways  and  wliiih  was  inlindcd  primarily  to 
develop  new  traffic. 

The  order  was  drastic  and  the  results  were  far-reaching. 
Advertising  campaigns  on  which  individual  railroads  had 
been  expending  thousands  of  dollars  were  stopped  immedi- 
ately, as  was  the  solicitation  of  traffic,  which  had  come  to 
assume  a  prominent  place  in  transportation  activities.  I'lie 
reason  for  such  drastic  action  under  government  control  was 
only  too  apparent,  .\dvertising  and  the  solicitation  of  traffic 
are  both  incidental  to  active  and  keen  competition,  and  the 
elimination  of  tliis  competition  ended  the  need  for  activities 
of  this  nature.  In  addition,  it  was  also  true  that  at  the 
time  this  order  was  issued  the  Railroad  Administration  was 
forced  to  recognize  that  more  traffic  than  could  possibly  lie 
handled  was  being  offered  to  the  railroads  ancl  that  any 
further  development  work,  either  passenger  or  freight,  at 
that  time  would  onl)-  result  in  increasing  the  congestion 
which  was  already  acute. 

This  curtailment  of  advertising  and  solicitation  continued 
in  effect  until  comparatively  recently,  when  the  Railroad 
Administration  has  again  taken  cognizance  of  the  necessity 
for  developing  traffic.  Accordingly,  national  advertising 
was  again  resumed  by  the  Railroad  Administration  soon 
after  the  signing  of  the  armistice.  At  the  same  time  agri- 
cultural development  work  intended  for  the  development  of 
new  traffic  which  had  been  practically  dormant,  was  revived. 
At  the  present  time  the  Railroad  Administration  is  conduct- 
ing a  moderate  advertising  campaign  to  promote  travel  to 
the  national  parks  and  monuments  and  to  populate  and  de- 
velop new  areas. 

There  is  no  question  as  to  the  advisability  of  resuming 
both  advertising  and  solicitation  after  the  return  to  private 
control  is  made.  Whether  in  the  interests  of  economy  and 
efficiency  or  not,  competition  will  necessitate  bigger  adver- 
tising and  solicitation  campaigns  and  a  resumption  of  the 
former  means  of  increasing  traffic. 

Other    Changes    in    the    Traffic    Field 

It  is  not  possible  in  an  article  of  this  length  to  discuss  all 
of  the  changes  which  have  taken  place  in  the  traffic  field 
during  the  period  of  government  control  and  operation,  nor 
is  it  practicable  adequately  to  discuss  even  those  changes 
which  may  be  termed  major  or  radical  changes.  With  the 
return  of  the  roads  to  private  control  it  is  hardly  to  be  ex- 
pected that  many  of  these  changes  can  be  made  permanent 
in  view  of  the  probable  resumption  of  competitive  activities. 
However,  it  would  be  most  unfortunate  if  the  roads  should 


be  returned  to  private  operation  without  lull  advantage  being 
lakin  of  such  les.sons  as  have  been  learned  from  unified  con- 
trol and  operation.  The  inadeijuacy  of  railroad  facilities  of 
all  kinds  is  now  greater  than  ever  before,  and  therefore  the 
interests  of  both  the  railroads  atid  the  public  demand  that 
(omi^etition  shall  be  restricted  wherever  its  unrestricted 
operation  will  tend  to  interfere  with  rather  than  promote  the 
more  efficient  utilization  of  facilities. 


Grievances,  General  Order  No.  65 

IN  (ii.NKK.Ai.  Okdkk  No.  i)S,  dated  December  10,  Director 
General  Hines  says: 

"Grievances  affecting  employees  belonging  to  classes 
which  are  or  will  be  included  in  national  agreements,  which 
have  been,  or  may  be,  made  between  the  United  States  Rail- 
road Administration  and  emplo)ees'  organizations  will  be 
handled  as  follows: 

"(a)  Grievances  on  railroads  not  having  agreements  with 
employees,  which  grievances  occurred  prior  to  the  effective 
date  of  any  national  agreement,  will  be  handled  by  railroad 
officials  in  the  usual  manner  with  the  committees  and  officials 
of  the  organizations  affected  for  final  reference  to  the  Di- 
rector of  Labor,  as  provided  in  Circular  No.  .>  of  the  Divisioii 
of  Labor.  Grievances  on  railroads  having  agreements  with 
employees,  which  grievance  occurred  prior  to  the  effective 
date  of  any  national  agreement,  will  be  handled  by  railroad 
officials  in  the  usual  manner  with  the  committees  and  officials 
of  the  organizations  with  which  the  agreement  was  made,  for 
final  reference  to  railroad  boards  of  adjustment,  as  provided 
in  general  orders  creating  such  boards.  Decisions  made 
as  the  result  of  such  reference  will  apply  to  the  period  ante- 
dating the  effective  date  of  such  national  agreement  and, 
from  the  effective  date  of  that  agreement,  will  be  subject  to 
any  changes  that  are  brought  about  by  national  agreement. 

"(b)  Grievances  which  occurred  on  the  effective  date 
of  any  national  agreement,  and  subsequent  thereto,  will  be 
handled  by  the  committees  of  the  organizations  signator\-  to 
such  national  agreement  for  final  reference  to  the  appropri- 
ate railroad  board  of  adjustment,  except  on  roads  where  other 
organizations  of  employees  have  an  agreement  with  the  man- 
agement for  the  same  class  of  emplo}'ees,  in  which  case  griev- 
ances will  be  handled  under  that  agreement  by  the  commit- 
tees of  the  organization  which  holds  the  agreement  for  final 
reference  to  the  Director  of  Labor,  as  provided  in  Circular 
Xo.  .3  of  the  Division  of  Labor." 


Ten-wheel  Locomotive  Built  by  the  Baldwrin  Locomotive  Works  for  the  Norwregian  Trunk  Railroad. 

This  locomotive  has  22.05   in.   by  23.62  in.  cylinders,  a  total  weight  in   working    order,    engine    only,    of    128. SOO    Ih..    a    weight    on    drivi 
107,000  lb.     It  is  built   for  rassenger  service  and  will  burn  hard  coal. 


Unified  Terminals  Result  in  Increased  Efficiency 

Co-ordination  Under  Government  Control  Decreases  Conges- 
tion and  Improves  Service 


THE  EXTENSIVE  WORK,  done  by  the  United  States  Rail- 
road Administration  in  co-ordinating  the  operation 
of  terminals  has  resulted  in  the  saving  of  much 
money  and  considerable  time,  as  well  as  in  in- 
creasing the  efficiency  of  terminal  work.  The  co- 
ordination of  terminals  has  been 
a  prolific  source  of  discussion  for 
years,  and  when  the  government 
assumed  control  it  was  confi- 
dently expected  by  the  public 
that  the  ideal  would  be  exempli- 
fied immediately  with  stirring 
results.  It  was  believed  that  an 
"Ebenezer"  would  be  set  up 
which  would  effect  savings 
amounting  to  millions  and  would 
cause  congestion  and  delay  to 
vanish.  Time  has  shown  that 
congestion  and  delay  did  become 
appreciably  less  and  that  savings 
have  been  made,  which,  while 
perhaps  not  so  great  as  expected, 
were  considerable. 

One  of  the  weak  links  in  the 
chain  of  American  preparedness 
has  been  an  insufficiency  of  ter- 
minal facilities,  notably  in  the 
East.  The  great  transportation 
lesson  learned  through  the  ex- 
perience of  the  war  has  been  that 

the  railroad.^  have  not  kept  pace  in  their  outlay  for  rolling 
stock  and  terminal  facilities  with  the  growing  needs  of  the 
public,  even  aside  from  the  war  emergency. 

The  improvements  in  terminal  operation  possible  through 
the  co-ordination  of  facilities  are  best  shown  by  narrating 
briefly  what  has  been  accomplished.     Therefore  the  follow- 


1NSUFFICIENT  terminal  facili- 
ties constitute  a  weak  link  in 
the  American  transportation 
system.  Under  government  con- 
trol the  consolidation  of  forces 
and  facilities  was  greatly  ex- 
panded. 

The  outlook  for  a  continuance 
of  unification  is  not  propitious,  the 
concensus  of  opinion  being  that  it 
is  an  excellent  idea  but  impossible 
of  realization  following  return  of 
roads  to  private  management. 

Solving  of  the  problem  of  in- 
adequate terminal  facilities,  and  of 
needed  coordination  of  their  ope- 
ration, is  imperative. 


ing  information  is  presented  by  regions,  the  data  being  ob- 
tained from  a  report  prepared  by  the  Committee  on  Yards 
and  Terminals  of  the  American  Railroad  Association  and 
the  American  Railway  Engineering  Association  with  the 
co-operation  of  the  Railroad  Administration: 

Eastern  Region 

The  facilities  and  forces  have 
been  consolidated  in  the  Eastern 
region  at  hundreds  of  small 
points,  where  little  more  than  in- 
terchange facilities  or  small  en- 
gine terminals  exist.  The  unifi- 
cation of  terminals  has  also  been 
brought  about  in  six  of  the  larg- 
est cities,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  Cin- 
cinnati, Cleveland  and  Toledo, 
Ohio,  Detroit,  Mich.,  and  the 
New  York  and  Jersey  shore  ter- 
minals at  New  York  City,  all  or 
the  facilities  at  each  place  being 
brought  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
a  terminal  manager.  The  Balti- 
more &  Ohio  passenger  trains 
were  diverted  from  the  terminal 
of  the  Central  of  New  Jersey  on 
the  west  shore  of  the  Hudson 
River  at  Jersey  City,  into  the 
Pennsylvania  terminal  on  Man- 
hattan Island  on  May  1,  1918, 
while  on  September  IS  of  that  year  certain  trains  of  the  Le- 
high Valley  were  also  transferred  to  the  same  terminal. 

The  savings  in  money  and  time  from  these  various  consol- 
idations in  this  region  have  not  been  estimated,  but  are  de- 
clared to  be  large.  Where  facilities  and  forces  were  con- 
solidated chansjes  incidental  to  the  handl'n<r  of  the  business 
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li\  one  (iruani/atiiin  m^tiMil  of  two  or  more  wcri'  madi-, 
wliiili  climmaUd  (lupliiation  ol  work  and  pi'niiitti'd  I'cono- 
niifs  to  Ix'  i-ffiTti'd  tlirouuli  tin-  criUnili/.ing  of  |>articuliir 
(iutic.-^  willi  fora-.^-  I'sin'iially  qiialitk'd  to  liandli'  tlu'in.  .\mon.n 
tliosc  items  wi'rc  tlu-  iiLspcition  of  oiiuipnuni  at  iiitiTcliangc 
points  wlicri'  the  insjiection  forces  were  eomhiiu'd;  the  elimi- 
nation of  sejiarate  switching  work  at  industrial  plants;  the 
eon.solidation  of  the  freight  houses  of  two  or  more  roads 
hy  concentrating  inbound  freight  at  one  house  and  outbound 
at  another,  l)oth  under  one  agent,  and  closing  other  freight 
stations,  ami  the  use  by  two  or  more  roads  of  one  road's  en- 
gine terminals,  coaling  stations,  etc. 

No  information  is  available  regard'ng  the  saving,  if  any, 
in  equipment  resulting  from  these  changes,  except  that,  in  a 
general  way,  the  consolidation  of  work  at  yards  and  terminals 
has  affected  a  more  efticient  handling  of  the  lausiness,  with 
the  result  that  shijiments  are  moved  in  and  out  of  terminals 
in  a  shorter  time. 

Several  cases  were  reported  in  this  region  where  the 
con.solidation  of  freight  and  passenger  stations  resulted  un- 
satisfactorily. 'I'hese  developed  after  the  signing  of  the 
armistice  and  were  largely  due  to  the  fact  that  at  such  points 
the  public  felt  that  there  was  no  longer  a  ncccssitx'  for  a  con- 
tinuance of  the  inconvenience  of  having  to  go  a  considerable 
distance  to  a  station  handling  -the  consolidated  Imsincss. 

Allegheny    Region 

The  largest  cities  in  the  Allegheny  region  in  which  con- 
solidations in  terminal  operation  was  effected  were  Phila- 
delphia, Pa.,  Baltimore,  Md.,  and  the  Jersey  shore  terminals 
opposite  New  York  City.  At  these  points  car  repair,  round- 
house and  switching  facilities  were  co-ordinated  and  used 
jointly  where  practicable  and  single  inspection  at  inter- 
change points  was  effected.  Carload  and  l.c.l.  freight,  in- 
cluding grain,  coal,  etc.,  and  export  freight  were  diverted 
freely  to  avoid  accumulation.  To  accelerate  the  movement 
of  cars  and  effect  a  saving  in  mileage,  short  routing  was 
inaugurated  wherever  practicable  and,  where  necessary  to 
avoicl  accumulation,  cars  were  diverted  from  stations  of  con- 
gested lines  to  those  able  to  handle  the  traffic.  In  Baltimore 
16  shorter  routes  were  established  and  23,150  cars  diverted 
to  July  1,  1919,  while  in  Philadelphia  22  shorter  routes  were 
established  and  12,681  cars  diverted  in  this  period.  The 
permit  system  was  in  vogue  on  certain  commodities  to  control 
the  flow  of  traffic  on  all  lines  to  those  terminals  doing  heavy 
business  and  is  still  in  use,  so  far  as  export  business  is  con- 
cerned. 

Following  the  armistice  the  traffic  les.sened,  and  on 
May  1,  1919,  the  offices  of  the  terminal  managers  at  Phila- 
delphia and  Baltimore  were  abolished,  the  operations  at 
these  terminals  at  the  present  time  being  supervised  by  the 
individual  roads,  while  the  co-ordinations  and  unification 
effected  continue  in   force. 

Pocahontas    Region 

Because  of  the  few  large  cities  in  the  Pocahontas  region 
unification  was  not  carried  out  to  the  extent  that  it  has  been 
in  other  regions.  Except  at  Norfolk-Hampton  Roads  there 
are  no  large  terminals  in  the  region  and  therefore  unified 
control  has  not  entailed  any  radical  changes  in  operation, 
the  general  benefit  of  such  changes  as  were  made  having 
resulted  from  the  centralization  of  control  and  the  avoid- 
ance of  duplication  of  supervision  and  service,  rather  than 
through  any  marked  departure  from  the  general  practices 
of  handling  cars. 

The  unifications  at  Norfolk,  Va.,  resulted  in  a  reduction 
in  yard,  .station  and  shop  labor,  in  clerical  forces  and  in  tug 
service.  At  27  smaller  cities  and  towns  served  b\'  the  roads 
of  the  region,  station,  engine  house  and  yard  facilities  were 
consolidated  in  part,  with  a  reported  reduction  in  expense 
and  a  material  expedition  of  service. 


Southern     Region 

While  it  was  found  that  complete  physical  unification  ol 
the  larger  terminals  in  this  region  w'as  practically  impos- 
>il)le,  the  co-ordination  of  facilities  was  effected  to  some 
extent  in  49  of  the  i)rincii)al  terminals  and  at  90  smaller 
points.  Individual  railroads  in  many  cases  had  outgrown  the 
fiM  ilities  provided  for  handling  their  own  business  and  no 
one  b'ne  had  a  ])lant  with  ca])a(ity  for  taking  over  the  entire 
business  of  the  terminal  and  handling  it  as  a  unit.  Conse- 
([uently  consolidation  had  to  be  restricted  in  such  instances 
to  the  i)lacing  of  all  the  units  in  one  terminal  under  one 
general  head.  Terminal  managers  were  ai)i)ointed  at  At- 
lanta, Ga.,  Birmingham,  Ala.,  Charleston,  S.  C,  Jackson- 
ville, Fla.,  LouLsville,  Ky.,  and  New  Orleans,  La.  While  in 
only  a  few  instances  in  the  larger  centers  was  it  possible 
to  abandon  the  use  of  existing  facilities  through  the  con- 
solidation of  two  or  more  lines,  at  smaller  points  physical 
unification  was  possible,  and  in  numerous  such  instances 
jjlants  were  abandoned  and  the  activities  of  the  lines,  large 
and  small,  consolidated  with  regard  to  the  most  adequate 
available  facilities,  including  yards,  freight  stations,  round- 
houses, etc.  In  such  cases  the  additions  resulted  in  more 
efficient  operation  with  a  substantial  saving  in  money,  al- 
though, because  of  the  necessity  of  keeping  separate  accounts 
for  each  road,  it  was  necessary  to  retain  larger  clerical 
forces  than  otherwise  would  have  been  necessary,  this  han- 
dicap also  applying  to  the  freight  houses. 

One  of  the  considerable  economies  ohtained  in  this  region 
was  through  the  consolidated  use  of  etiuipment  in  l.e.l.  serv- 
ice, resulting  in  the  loading  of  one  car  daily  to  points  to 
which  each  of  the  lines  involved  formerly  sent  one  car  every 
day  partially  loaded.  Wherever  roundhouse  and  mechanical 
department  facilities  for  one  road  were  found  ample  for  the 
purpose  of  unification,  .'•imilar  facilities  were  discontinued 
on  other  roads,  their  organizations  merged  and  a  general 
yardmaster  j)Iaced  in  charge. 

Unification  of  Terminals  in  the  West 

From  December  31,  1917,  to  June  30,  1918,  all  the  We.st- 
'^rn  lines  were  under  the  jurisdiction  of  a  single  regional 
director.  The  Western  region  was  then  divided  into  the 
Northwestern,  the  Central  Western  and  the  Southwestern 
regions.  The  unification  of  terminal  and  station  facilities 
was  carried  further  in  the  Western  region  than  in  any  other 
area  and  as  a  result  the  annual  savings  were  estimated  at 
$2,769,632.  The  problems  offered  by  the  terminals  at  Chi- 
cago, Minneapolis-St.  Paul  and  other  large  centers  through- 
out the  West  brought  with  their  solution  changes  which 
effected  practically  every  point  in  the  district. 

Unification  in  the  Chicago  District 

When  the  district  was  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  West- 
ern regional  director,  estimated  annual  savings  were  made 
at  the  Chicago  terminals  amounting  to  $407,346,  and  from 
July  1,  1918,  to  December  31,  1918,  when  the  Chicago  termi- 
nals were  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Northwestern  regional 
director,  estimated  savings  of  $582,931  were  effected,  making 
a  total  of  $990,277  estimated  annual  savings  resulting  from 
the  steps  taken  toward  the  unification  of  terminal  and  station 
facilities  at  that  city  in  the  one  year.  Of  this  amount, 
$310,977  was  saved  by  the  abolishment,  in  April,  1918,  of 
direct  interchange  facilities  and  the  substituting  therefor  of 
the  service  of  the  Belt  Railway;  the  establishment  of  one- 
line  switching  and  one-line  transfer  services;  the  rearrange- 
ment of  switching  service,  and  the  rerouting  of  interchange 
business. 

The  Chicago  terminal  district  embraces  approximately 
2,500  square  miles  and  extends  from  Lake  Michigan  to  and 
including  the  main  line  of  the  Elgin,  Joliet  &  Eastern.  It 
is  served  by  40  railroads,  all  but  a  few  of  which  have  been 
retained   under   federal   control.      The  number  of  cars   foi- 
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warded  by  the  Administration  lines  to  each  other  and  to 
all  points  on  their  own  lines  approximates  40,000  per  day. 
Since  August,  1918,  the  Elgin,  Joliet  &  Eastern  has  been 
used  more  extensively  as  a  connecting  link  between  Eastern 
and  Western  trunk  lines  for  the  handling  of  through  freight 
not  requiring  icing,  while  the  through  perishable  business  is 
being  concentrated  on  the  Indiana  Harbor  Belt.  Prior  to 
the  consummation  of  joint  switching  arrangements,  indus- 
tries located  on  the  St.  Charles  Ajr  Line  were  served  by  19 
roads;  they  are  now  served  by  the  Illinois  Central  for  itself 
and  all  the  Eastern  roads  except  the  ]Michigan  Central,  which 
does  its  own  work,  and  by  the  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy 
for  all  Western  roads.  This  is  one  instance  of  many  that 
have  not  only  simplified  operation  but  have  also  effected  a 
substantial  saving  in  engine  hours. 

Passenger  business  on  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  and  the  Pere 
Marquette  between  Pine  Junction  and  16th  street  has  been 
diverted  to  the  tracks  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  in  both 
directions,  thus  freeing  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Chicago  termi- 
nal of  all  passenger  business  with  its  retarding  effect  on 
freight  movements  and  also  shortening  by  .seven  miles  the 
distance  traveled  and  by  40  minutes  the  time  required  by 
each  passenger  train  so  diverted.  Inbound  carrier  lines  have 
consolidated  through  l.c.l.  freight  into  gateway  and  destina- 
tion cars  at  their  transfer  houses  for  the  outbound  carriers, 
thus  avoiding  the  rehandling  of  that  tonnage  at  Chicago  and 
the  incident  delay  and  expense.  This  loading  now  approxi- 
mates 200  cars  per  week.  The  previous  practice  of  railroads 
returning  to  each  other  less-than-car-load  merchandise  de- 
livered in  error  has  been  discontinued  and  such  shipments 
are  now  forwarded  by  receiving  roads  to  the  proper  lines. 

In  August,  1918,  the  various  railroad  agencies  located 
in  the  Union  stockyards  district  were  consolidated  and  placed 
under  one  organization  known  as  the  Stock  Yards  District 
Agency.  Subsequent  to  the  establishment  of  the  agency  the 
business  in  that  district  increased  approximately  25  per  cent 
over  the  corresponding  period  of  the  previous  year,  and  by 
reason  of  the  consolidation  this  unprecedented  volume  of 
business  was  handled  in  an  orderly  manner.     From  August, 

1918,  to  April,  1919,  inclusive,  there  were  received  at  the 
Union  stock  yards  249,935  carloads  of  livestock  and  49,525 
cars  were  forwarded.     During  the  week  ending  January  11, 

1919,  all  weekly  records  for  livestock  received  were  broken 
as  there  were  received  during  that  period  9,205  cars,  while 
the  month  of  January,  1919,  surpassed  all  past  records  for 
monthly  receipts  of  livestock  with  a  total  of  33,430  cars,  the 
expeditious  handling  of  which  testified  to  the  value  of  unified 
operation.  In  September,  1918,  a  joint  agency  in  the  Board 
of  Trade  building  was  established  to  handle  collections  from 
the  various  grain  receivers. 

Steps  Taken  in  the  Northwest 

Steps  have  also  been  taken  toward  the  unification  of 
tracks,  terminal  and  station  facilities  at  Minneapolis  and 
St.  Paul,  Minn.,  which  have  resulted  in  an  estimated  annual 
savings  of  $217,534.  The  Twin  City  terminals  are  served 
by  nine  trunk  and  four  switching  lines  and  are  under  the 
direction  of  a  federal  manager,  who  is  assisted  by  a  terminal 
manager,  the  latter  handling  all  detail  matters.  Each  line 
within  the  terminal  is  represented  by  a  superintendent  or 
operating  officer,  who  acts  as  a  unit  of  the  organization  and 
reports  to  the  terminal  manager. 

Under  unified  operation  all  industries  at  the  Twin  Cities 
having  more  than  one  switching  line  had  their  work  assigned 
to  one  line,  thereby  saving  duplication  and  also  making  for 
a  saving  in  switch  engine  hours.  All  car  orders  are  fillea 
by  the  line  upon  which  the  industr}-  is  located,  thereby  avoid- 
ing cross  hauling  of  "empties"'  through  the  terminals.  Joint 
car  inspection  was  established,  which  eliminated  double  in- 
spection on  all  interchange  tracks.  A  number  of  short  haul 
movements  were  inaugurated,  using  any  line  or  portion  of 


line  necessary  to  accomplish  them,  resulting  in  a  saving  of 
time  as  well  as  of  mileage.  The  principal  gain  in  the  use 
of  equipment  has  been  through  pooling  whereby  the  milling 
districts  have  been  supplied  with  cars  in  better  shape  than 
for  a  number  of  years. 

The  saving  in  mileage  by  the  short  routing  of  freight 
through  this  terminal,  effected  principally  at  the  Minnesota 
Transfer,  was  approximately  3,150,000  car  miles.  Terminal 
delays  have  been  materially  reduced  as  a  result  of  the  build- 
ing up  of  solid  trains  for  road  movement,  the  elimination  of 
cross  hauling  in  switching  movement  and  the  avoidance  of 
double  switchings  at  industries.  It  is  estimated  that  terminal 
detention  during  the  past  year  has  been  reduced  nearly  50 
per  cent,  while,  because  of  the  unification  movement,  the 
federal  manager  reports  that  there  has  Ijeen  no  congestion 
in  the  Twin  City  terminals  during  that  time. 

In  September,  1918,  unification  of  the  terminals  on  the 
Puget  Sound  at  Everett,  Wa.sh.,  Tacoma  and  Seattle  were 
put  into  operation.  While  the  first  60  days  of  the  working 
was  not  entirely  successful,  later  experience  has  proven  to 
all  concerned  the  value  of  the  unification,  although  no  exact 
data  as  to  savings  are  available.  A  review  of  changes  made 
by  the  unification  of  the  Puget  Sound  Terminals  appeared 
in  the  Railway  Age  of  August  1,  1919,  page  203. 

Central  Western  Region 

The  establishment  of  a  one-line  transfer  service  between 
Omaha,  Council  Bluffs  and  South  Omaha  is  estimated  to 
have  saved  24  hours'  delay  daily  and  resulted  in  an  annual 
saving  of  $107,310.  An  annual  savings  of  $60,000  has 
been  made  by  the  consolidation  of  car  inspection  forces. 

The  joint  switching  arrangements  put  into  effect  in  the 
Western  region  is  estimated  to  have  resulted  in  an  annual 
saving  of  133,200  engine  hours  and  a  total  of  $799,200. 

The  Southwestern  Region 

.-\.t  Galveston,  Tex.,  the  yards  were  operated  as  a  unit  and 
the  interchange  of  cars  was  discontinued.  Locomotive  and 
car  repair  facilities  were  concentrated  and  freight  houses 
were  consolidated,  as  were  local  freight  facilities.  A  central 
supervisory  organization  was  established  to  administer  the 
details  of  operation.  There  has  been  no  congestion  at  Gal- 
veston since  unification,  the  director  asserts. 

Little  change  was  made  in  the  operation  at  Houston,  Tex., 
and  Shreveport,  La.,  where  belt  and  terminal  railroads  were 
already  in  existence.  At  San  Antonio,  Tex.,  each  railroad 
maintained  its  organization,  kept  separate  records  and  car- 
ried its  own  terminal  expense,  etc.  The  unified  organization 
in  that  city  is  comprised  in  a  committee  of  the  division  super- 
intendents of  each  road  with  the  general  manager  of  the 
San  Antonio  &  Arkansas  Pass  as  chairman.  The  unified 
terminal  expense,  including  the  salaries  of  the  terminal 
trainmaster,  the  assistant  terminal  trainma.ster  and  the  cler- 
ical force,  is  divided  between  the  railroads  on  the  basis  of 
the  number  of  cars  arriving  at  San  Antonio  on  each  road. 

Conclusions 

The  outlook  for  the  continuance  of  the  unified  operation 
of  terminals  following  tl:e  return  of  the  roads  to  private 
management  is  not  bright.  The  consensus  of  opinion  seems 
to  be  that  it  is  an  excellent  thing  but  impossible  of  realiza- 
tion. While  the  benefits  are  numerous,  the  question  resolves 
itself  into  the  basic  human  principle  that  no  one  individual 
or  corporation  cares  to  create  especially  desirable  facilities 
wliich  a  competitor  may  use  equally  as  freely  on  their  com- 
pletion. 

In  general  the  most  important  benefits  derived  from  uni- 
fication are  ( 1 )  the  gain  in  the  use  of  equipment  through 
more  expeditious  handling,  (2)  reduction  in  terminal  delay, 
resulting  in  a  decrease  in  congestion  and  more  expeditious 
service  to  shippers,  consignees  and  the  public  generally,  and 
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(.>)  a  substantial  savinj^  in  money.  A  secondary  advantage 
is  in  the  concentration  of  tiie  iiandlini;  of  complaints. 

rile  disadvantages  of  tiie  unification  oi  terminal  facilitie.- 
are  few  in  number  theoretically,  but,  in  many  cases,  they 
present  real  difliculties.  It  has  been  urged  that  if  a  rail- 
road knows  that  any  terminal  it  may  liuild  can  be  used  by  any 
competing  road  that  wishes  to,  it  may  refrain  from  Ijuilding 
it.  This  argument  is  set  forth  with  g(K)d  reason.  Another 
objection  to  unification  is  that  the  ofl'icers  of  the  individual 
roads  are  better  able  to  conduct  terminal  operation  on  their 
own  line  more  efficiently  than  the\-  could  be  conducted  in  a 
unified  tcmiinal.  The  practical  railroad  man  knows  that 
there  are  many  physical  difficulties  in  the  way,  particularly 
where  no  one  road  in  a  terminal  center  has  facilities  ade- 
quate to  care  for  the  combined  business  of  the  several  rail- 
roads in  the  area.  Another  objection  iias  Ijeen  made  by 
some  shippers  and  consignees  that  the  unification  already 
carried  out  by  the  government  caused  them  great  inconven- 
ience in  making  it  necessary  to  go  considerable  distances  to 
send  and  collect  their  freight  after  their  business  houses  had 
been  located  with  reference  to  the  proximity  of  the  terminal 
of  tlie  railroad  which  they  patronized. 

One  of  the  most  difficult  and  important  problems  in  the 
country  is  that  of  terminal  facilities.  It  probably  means 
more  to  the  producing  and  consuming  public  in  the  matter 
of  delays,  inconvenience  and  transportation  burdens  than 
any  other  phase  of  transportation.  Generally  speaking,  cities 
and  railroad  traffic  have  outgrown  existing  terminal  facilities 
The  outstanding  shortcoming  in  railroad  transportation  is 
inadequate  terminals,  and  there  can  be  no  successful  solution 
of  the  railroad  problem  which  does  not  provide  for  their 
betterment.  The  time  is  past  when  wasteful  terminal  opera- 
tion will  be  permitted  to  continue  unchallenged.  The  will- 
ingness or  the  unwillingness  of  the  carriers  to  acquiesce  in 
such  co-op>erative  arrangements  as  plainly  make  for  increased 
efficiency  will  be  the  deciding  factor  in  the  coming  season 
of  trial  for  private  operation. 


Troop   Movement 

Till  Ikiiop  .Mi)vi-..\ii-:.nj  Sia'Tio.v  has  won  high  prai.se  for 
the  smoothness  and  efficiency  with  which  it  has  oper- 
ated, in  spite  of  the  tremendous  problems  faced.  From 
May  1,  1917,  to  December  1,  1919,  15,724,058  men,  either 
just  drafted  or  in  uniform,  were  handled,  the  average  being 
507,421  a  month,  the  maximum  moving  in  July,  1918,  when 
1,147,013  men  were  handled.  These  men  were  carried  the 
ecjuivalent  of  nearly  seven  l)illion  miles  for  one  passenger. 

To  handle  this  tremendous  business  315,367  Pullmans, 
coaches  and  Ijaggage  cars  were  used;  25,909  special  troop 
trains  were  run  an  average  di.stance  of  759  miles,  with  an 
average  number  of  men  per  train  of  424;  4,109,327  men 
were  carried  in  Pullman  cars  and  11,614,731  in  coaches. 
Scarcely  an  accident  marred  this  wonderful  transportation 
record. 

The  average  distance  that  drafted  men  were  carried  to 
camp  was  388  miles,  and  the  largest  number  handled  to  a 
single  camp  was  138,349,  who  were  sent  to  Camp  Lee,  Va. 

In  transporting  these  men  to  seaboard  the  largest  move- 
ment occurred  in  August,  1918,  embracing  306,741.  Some- 
times entire  army  divisions  of  28,000  men  were  moved  at  a 
time.  To  move  a  division  requires  62  trains,  707  Pullmans 
(or  622  coaches),  62  kitchen  cars  and  62  baggage  cars. 
Some  of  these  trains  were  moved  solid  3,500  miles  across  the 
continent. 

Eighty  per  cent  of  the  men  were  sent  overseas  through 
New  York,  12  per  cent  through  Newport  News  and  a  num- 
ber through  and  out  of  Canada. 

Four  million  men  were  called  to  the  colors,  one-half  of 
whom  were  transported  across  the  Atlantic.  Immediately 
upon  the  signing  of  the  armistice  plans  were  made  to  demo- 
bilize as  many  as  possible  of  the  2,000,000  men  who  had  not 
gone  overseas.  They  were  discharged  at  the  camps,  all  nec- 
essary arrangements  being  made  for  extra  equipment  on  reg- 
ular trains  and  for  special  trains  for  their  prompt  and  com- 
fortable movement  home. 

The  overseas  return  movement  began  in  December,  1918, 
during  which  month  approximately  75,000  men  were  re- 
turned through  the  ports  of  New  York,  Newrport  News,  Bos- 
ton, Charleston  and  Philadelphia.  The  return  movement 
gradually  increased  until  the  maximum  number  was  reached 
in  June,  1919,  when  343,000  men  were  handled.  This 
number  exceeded  by  over  36,000  the  largest  number  embarked 
for  overseas  service  in  any  one  month.  At  certain  periods 
over  170,000  of  our  men  were  on  the  sea  at  one  time.  The 
number  returned  from  overseas  to  December  1,  1919,  totaled 
1,990,223  officers  and  men. 

The  maximum  amount  of  equipment  required  for  troop 
movements  at  one  time  was  approximately  1,500  Pullmans, 
2,500  coaches  and  500  baggage  or  express  cars. 

This  wide-spreading  and  huge  undertaking  taxed  the  re- 
sourcefulness of  everyone,  but  even  during  the  turmoil  clean- 
liness was  not  overlooked.  Certain  equipment  was  allotted 
for  handling  the  men  from  shipside  to  camp,  where  the  men 
were  fumigated,  as  was  also  the  equipment. 

The  late  George  Hodges,  to  whom  the  distinguished  serv- 
ice medal  was  posthumously  awarded,  was  the  man  whose 
initiative  and  executive  ability  shone  forth  in  this  work.  He 
was  ably  assisted  by  C.  F.  Stewart,  who  succeeded  Mr. 
Hodges  as  manager  of  the  Troop  Movement  Section. 


From  the  N.   Y.  Herald 
The   Return   from  the   Wars 


Dog  te.xm  stages  are  to  be  used  to  transport  freight  be- 
tween the  ends  of  the  southern  and  northern  sections  of 
the  railroad  which  the  United  States  Government  is  build- 
ing in  .Alaska,  according  to  recent  press  despatches  from 
Xenana.  A  distance  of  about  130  miles  separates  the  ends 
of  the  line  being  built  south  from  Fairbanks  and  the  line 
lieing  built  inland   from   Seward. 


The  Growth  and  Results  of  Car  Service  Activities 

Organizations  to  Control  Freight  Equipment  Accomplished 
Excellent  Results  in  Crisis 


THE  RAPIDLY  INCREASING  FREIGHT  TONNAGE  offered  tO 
the  railroads  of  the  country  for  movement,  accentu- 
ated in  1917  by  the  entrance  of  the  United  States  into 
the  war  with  the  consequent  quickening  of  industry  and  pro- 
duction, and  the  acute  shortage  of  freigiit  car  equipment,  de- 
manded immediate  and  drastic  ac- 
tion to  avoid  a  complete  tieup  of 
the  nation's  transportation  system. 
The  condition  and  amount  of  the 
freight  equipment  in  the  United 
States  has  been  such  since  1916 
that  the  enormous  amount  of  war 
materials,  foodstuffs  and  other 
commodities  could  not  have  been 
moved  without  the  delegation  of 
certain  powers  to  a  responsible 
and  efficient  organization.  The 
responsibility  for  the  exercise  of 
these  powers,  therefore,  fell  first 
upon  the  Commission  on  Car 
Service  of  the  American  Railway 
Association  and  later  upon  the 
Car  Service  Section  of  the  United 
States  Railroad  Administration. 


Car  Service  Work  Prior 

to  Government  Control 

In  discussing  the  accomplish-        

ments  in  the  car  service  field  dur- 
ing the  past  few  years,  it  is  neces- 

san'  to  review  briefly  the  history  of  this  phase  of  railway  op- 
eration in  order  to  obtain  a  background  for  a  complete  un- 
derstanding of  the  steps  which  have  been  taken  and  the  re- 
sults which  have  been  accomplished.  Car  service  work  in 
general  began  when  the  demand  for  freight  equipment  was 
greater  than  the  available  supply. 

During   the  latter  part   of    1916    it   became    apparent   to 


PRIVATE  CONTROL  recog- 
nized the  futility  of  meeting 
the  traffic  demands  with  the 
available  equipment,  unless  dras- 
tic action  could  be  taken.  The 
Commission  on  Car  Service  was 
conceived  as  a  result. 

Profiting  from  the  experiences 
of  this  Commission  the  Railroad 
Administration  created  the  Car 
Service  Section. 

The  conditions  which  brought 
about  these  steps  have  not  been 
changed ;  the  result  must  be  a  con- 
tinuance of  centralized  supervi- 
sion over  the  distribution  of 
freight  equipment. 


the  American  Railway  Association  that  it  would  be  necessary 
to  arrange  for  a  representative  conunittee  to  sit  in  Washing- 
ton and  co-operate  with  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion on  car  service  matters.  Accordingly  Fairfax  Harrison, 
W.  L.  Park,  C.  M.  Sheaffer,  E.  J.  Pearson  and  \V.  A. 
Worthington  were  appointed  to 
constitute  such  a  committee, 
which  continued  to  function  un- 
til February  6,  1917.  At  a  meet- 
ing of  the  American  Railway  As- 
sociation held  in  New  York  on 
February  2,  1917,  a  new  code  of 
car  service  rules  was  adopted  by 
the  signatures  of  members  of  the 
association  to  an  agreement  to 
observe  and  enforce  the  rules, 
subject  to  three  months'  notice  of 
intention  to  withdraw  from  the 
agreement.  At  this  time  a  reso- 
lution was  adopted  authorizing 
the  president.  W.  W.  Atterbury, 
to  appoint  a  Commission  on  Car 
Service  of  five  members  with 
plenarv  powers  to  co-operate  with 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion bv  sitting  in  Washington  in 
the  administration  of  the  new 
code  of  car  service  rule?  and  to 
make  such  necessary  modifica- 
tions in  these  rules  as  were  re- 
quired to  prevent  undue  hardships. 

The  commission  consequently  appointed  consisted  of  C.  M. 
Shaeffer,  general  superintendent  of  transportation  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad,  chairman;  W.  A.  Worthington,  vice- 
president  and  assistant  to  the  chairman  of  the  Southern 
Pacific;  J.  T.  King,  general  superintendent  of  transportation, 
Atlantic  Coast  Line;  W.  C.  Kendall,  superintendent  of  car 
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sorviiv,  Hoslim  &:  Maino,  and  W.  L.  Haines,  supL-rintcndcnl 
of  transjiortalion,  ("liicaj^^o,  liurlinj^ton  &  (Juincy.  This 
commilloo  wa.s  reamstitutal  at  a  mwting  of  railway  execu- 
tives in  Wasliinyton  on  April  11,  1917. 

The  Ctminii.ssiun  on  ("ar  Service  was  niaile  a  sul)-com- 
mitter  of  the  S|)ecial  Committee  on  National  Defense  (Rail- 
roads' War  Hoard)  and  continued  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  executive  committee  up  to  the  time  of  the  institution  of 
government  control  as  a  war  measure.  'I'he  committee  at  this 
time  had  heen  enlarged  by  the  appointment  of  Macy  Nichol- 
son, assistant  to  the  vice-president  of  the  Great  Northern; 
G.  F.  Richardson,  superintendent  of  transportation  of  the 
Southern  Pacific;  J.  A.  Somerville,  general  .superintendent 
of  transjK)rtation  on  the  Mis.souri  Pacific;  D.  Iv  Spangler, 
superintendent  of  transportation  on  the  Norfolk  &  Western, 
and  H.  W.  Stanley. 

The  new  situation  created  i)y  the  declaration  of  war  with 
Germany  by  the  United  States  and  the  unprecedented  in- 
crease in  freight  trafiic  offered  to  the  railroads  gave  the 
Commission  on  Car  Service  an  opportunity  to  attempt  to 
distribute  the  available  freight  equipment  of  the  country  so 
that  it  would  fill  the  traffic  requirements  as  adequately  as 
possible.  Full  authority  was  conferred  on  the  commission 
by  the  executive  committee  of  the  Special  Committee  on 
National  Defense  to  amend  or  suspend  any  rules  affecting  the 
handling  of  freight  cars;  to  relocate  such  e()uipment,  and  to 
issue  such  rules,  regulations  or  instructions  as  the  exigencies 
of  the  situation  required.  New  rules  and  regulations  to 
govern  the  handling  of  freight  cars  were  i)romulgated  by 
the  commission  and  approved  by  the  executive  committee, 
under  which  arrangement  the  commission  acted  virtually 
as  the  manager  of  a  car  pool  embracing  all  the  railroad 
owned  freight  equipment  in  the  country.  The  enforcement 
of  these  new  rules,  which  were  essentially  war  measures,  and 
the  necessity  for  giving  precedence  and  preference  to  the 
transportation  of  troops  and  war  materials,  necessitated  the 
expansion  of  the  Commission  on  Car  Service,  and  before 
long  a  considerable  office  force  and  18  insjiectors,  who  con- 
ducted investigations  and  kept  in  touch  with  conditions  at 
the  principal  centers  of  interchange,  were  working  under 
its  jurisdiction. 

In  addition,  it  was  found  necessary  under  the  new  regime 
to  organize  local  committees  at  25  important  commercial 
centers  to  act  for  and  in  conjunction  with  the  representatives 
of  all  lines  in  the  city.  This  move  was  taken  to  decentralize 
as  far  as  possible  the  work  of  the  commission  and  enable  it 
to  devote  more  time  to  the  consideration  of  the  larger  prob- 
lems of  car  service.  These  local  committees  met  twice  a 
week  and  the  scope  of  their  action  was  not  restricted  except 
by  general  instructions  and  the  car  service  rules.  They 
were  expected  to  anticipate  difficulties;  to  supply  remedies 
and  to  avoid  complications,  in  addition  to  which  they  were 
to  give  special  attention  to  such  matters  as  the  intensive  load- 
ing of  cars  and  the  elimination  of  delay  in  loading  and  un- 
loading. Furthermore,  they  kept  in  close  touch  with  ship- 
pers, assisted  in  reducing  accumulations  of  cars,  adminis- 
tered embargoes,  regulated  car  supply,  and  in  general  took 
care  of  many  of  the  details  which  otherwise  would  have  had 
to  have  been  considered  by  the  commission  at  Washington, 
the  members  of  which  were  not  as  well  versed  in  the  local 
conditions  existing  at  various  points  throughout  the  country 
and  could  not  therefore  formulate  opinions  as  readily  or  as 
successfull)-. 

The     Car     Service     Section 

This  work  was  carried  on  by  the  Commission  on  Car 
Service  up  to  the  time  of  the  inauguration  of  government 
control  and  operation.  At  this  time  the  need  for  including 
the  work  performed  l)y  the  commission  as  a  function  of  the 
United  States  Railroad  Administration  was  clearly  seen  and 
the  Car  Service  Section  formed  bv  the  merger  of  the  Com- 


mission on  Car  Service  and  the  Hureau  of  Car  Service  of 
tile  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  was  one  of  the  first 
agencies  created  in  the  Division  of  Transi^rtation.  The 
officers  of  the  new  section  included  the  members  of  the  Com- 
mission oA  Car  Service,  with  W.  C.  Kendall  as  manager. 
W.  L.  Harnes,  E.  H.  De  Grott,  Jr.,  A.  G.  Gutheim,  C.  H. 
Felts,  G.  F.  Richardson  and  J.  A.  Somerville  were  ajipointcd 
assistant  managers. 

At  the  time  of  this  conversion  it  was  stated  that  the  func- 
tions of  the  new  Car  Service  Section  should  include  the  |)ro- 
vision  of  ecjuitable  distrilmtion  of  the  various  clas.ses  of 
freight  car  e(|uipment,  the  regulation  of  transportation  de- 
tails to  meet  emergencies,  and  the  maintenance  of  a  proper 
iialance  between  the  government,  the  public  and  the  carriers. 
The  regulations  issued  at  that  time  relative  to  the  establish- 
ment of  the  new  section  stated  that  it  should  have  charge  of 
all  matters  relative  to  car  service,  including  the  relocation 
of  freight  cars;  that  it  would  provide,  through  the  regional 
directors,  for  preference  of  car  supply  and  movements  where 
more  than  10  cars  were  required;  that  it  would  receive  such 
reports  from  the  railroads  as  were  required  to  keep  it  in- 
formed in  regard  to  car  service,  cml^argoes  or  transportation 
conditions;  that  it  would  be  informed  promptly  of  all  em- 
bargoes placed,  modified,  or  removed,  and  that  it  would 
recommend  embargo  policies. 

The  Car  Service  Section  as  constituted  at  that  time  con- 
sisted of  a  central  organization  at  Washington,  the  Eastern 
Railroads  Car  Pool  with  headquarters  at  Pittsburgh,  Pa., 
and  the  various  sub-committees  which  had  been  appointed 
under  the  regime  of  the  Commission  on  Car  Service.  On 
July  1,  1918,  a  Refrigerator  Car  Department  was  organized 
at  Chicago  and  placed  under  the  jurisdiction  of  Mr.  Barnes. 
At  the  same  time  a  Tank  Car  Department  to  assist  in  the 
relief  of  a  shortage  of  freight  cars  was  organized  in  con- 
nection with  the  Refrigerator  Car  Department  with  head- 
quarters at  Chicago.  On  May  IS,  1918,  the  activities  of  the 
Car  Service  Section  were  further  extended  by  the  establish- 
ment of  a  Car  Record  Office  which  compiled  information  re- 
garding the  location  and  movement  of  cars  carrying  material 
for  the  various  government  departments. 

These  facts  complete  the  history  of  the  Commission  on 
Car  Service  and  its  successor,  the  Car  Service  Section  of 
the  United  States  Railroad  Administration.  With  this  brief 
history  as  a  background,  it  is  but  fitting  to  outline  the  re- 
sults the  two  organizations  have  accomplished  during  their 
existence.  It  must  be  remembered  in  this  connection  that 
the  Car  Service  Section  is,  in  reality,  an  inheritance  from 
private  control,  and  the  results  which  have  been  accom- 
plished cannot  therefore  be  said  to  be  entirely  a  result  of 
governmental  control  and  operation.  It  is  true,  however, 
that  under  such  a  form  of  unified  control  this  section  has 
been  granted  a  latitude  which  would  hardly  be  possible  under 
the  competitive  conditions  incident  to  private  control. 

The    Result    of    Car    Service    Work 

The  pooling,  distribution  and  relocation  of  freight  equip- 
ment comprises  the  most  important  function  of  the  Car 
Service  Section.  In  addition  there  are  several  other  functions 
which  have  been  delegated  to  the  Section  which  should 
properly  be  reviewed.  Among  these  are  the  maintenance  of 
a  proper  Ijalance  between  the  government,  the  public  and 
the  carrier;  the  handling  of  embargoes;  the  campaigns  for 
the  heavier  loading  of  equipment;  the  establishment  of  ade- 
quate car  service  records,  and  the  successful  contact  estab- 
lished with  the  shipping  public. 

In  so  far  as  the  first  and  most  important  of  these  func- 
tions is  concerned,  the  elimination  of  competitive  conditions 
left  the  Car  Service  Section  free  to  move  empty  freight  cars 
to  meet  requirements  at  various  points  in  the  country,  re- 
gardless of  ownership.  As  evidence  of  what  has  been  done 
in  this  res[)ect  it  has  been  cited  that  during  1918  there  were 
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850,000  such  movements,  including  the  movement  of  700,000 
box  cars,  but  excluding  the  emergency  movement  of  refrig- 
erator cars  and  the  relocation  of  coal  cars  between  the  vari- 
ous coal  fields. 

The  Eastern  Railroad  Car  Pool,  wiiich  was  inherited 
from  private  operation,  was  continued  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Car  Service  Section  and  aided  in  the  proper  handling 
of  freight,  especially  coal  in  the  eastern  states.  The  idea 
of  pooling  equipment,  which  was  taken  from  this  inheri- 
tance or  private  control,  was,  to  a  certain  extent,  extended 
to  the  handling  of  all  freight  equipment  of  all  the  lines  under 
federal  control.  The  Car  Service  Section  acted  in  general 
as  the  agency  by  means  of  which  this  pooling  was  controlled. 
Technically  speaking,  however,  it  is  not  possible  to  say  that 
all  of  the  freight  equipment  of  the  countiy  was  thrown  into 
one  car  pool.  The  car  service  rules  which  have  been  in 
effect  do  not  admit  of  this  condition  entirely,  although  in  a 
general  way  the  statement  is  true.  The  pooling  of  equip- 
ment, however,  was  extended  to  the  Refrigerator  Car  De- 
partment upon  the  establishment  of  that  institution  and  the 
refrigerator  car  equipment  of  the  country  was  operated 
through  this  one  agency,  an  abnormally  heavy  perishable 
commodity  traffic  being  moved  in  this  manner. 

Certain  advantageous  results  have  been  produced  by  this 
pooling,  relocation  and  distribution  of  freight  equipment. 
During  the  period  of  the  war  there  was  an  urgent  demand 
made  upon  the  Railroad  Administration  for  the  expedited 
movement  of  lumber  for  use  in  the  aviation  section  of  the 
army,  for  constructing  ships  at  the  large  ship  yards  and 
for  other  government  work,  such  as  the  construction  of  can- 
tonments and  living  quarters  for  war  workers.  The  work 
accomplished  by  the  Car  Service  Section  in  this  respect  may 
best  be  illustrated  by  stating  that  from  April  21,  1918,  to 
November  20,  1918,  150,000  cars  of  lumber  were  moved 
from  the  Pacific  Northwest,  or  an  average  daily  movement  of 
813  cars.  The  movement  of  coal  and  coke  was  another 
problem  with  which  the  Railroad  Administration  was  con- 
fronted and  which  the  Car  Service  Section  solved  success- 
fully. The  success  of  the  extraordinary  measures  adopted 
to  bring  about  this  solution  are  demonstrated  by  the  fact 
that  practically  all  of  the  demands  of  the  steel  industry  for 
coke,  by-product  coal  and  steam  coal  were  met.  In  this  con- 
nection it  must  be  recalled  that  the  Car  Service  Section,  on 
Octoljer  10,  1918,  established  uniform  rules  for  rating  of 
coal  mines  by  which  the  car  supply  is  directed,  which  rules 
superseded  previous  methods  which  had  led  to  different 
interpretations  being  placed  upon  the  ratings  of  coal  mines 
b)'  different  carriers.  It  is  not  possible  to  go  into  detail 
regarding  the  work  which  has  been  accomplished  by  the  Car 
Service  Section  in  the  handling  of  the  various  commodities 
offered  for  traffic,  but  the  two  illustrations  above  tell  the 
story  of  practically  all  other  traffic. 

From  the  maintenance  standpoint,  however,  car  pooling 
has  proved  to  have  some  disadvantages.  Under  the  pro- 
visions of  the  car  pool,  freight  cars,  when  once  leaving  the 
home  rails,  do  not  tend  to  return  toward  the  home  line  as 
long  as  they  are  in  condition  to  be  operated.  The  result  has 
been  that  a  very  high  percentage  of  the  equipment  on  lines 
has  been  made  up  of  foreign  cars.  This  condition,  in  a 
measure,  has  led  to  a  feeling  of  unjustified  apprehension 
as  to  the  condition  of  the  equipment  of  the  country  ow'ing 
to  the  fact  that,  generally  speaking,  only  the  cars  badly  in 
need  of  heavy  repairs  return  to  the  home  line,  where  the 
bad  average  condition  of  such  equipment  leads  to  an  un- 
justified conclusion  as  to  the  equipment  on  foreign  lines. 
The  provisions  of  the  pool  have,  however,  increased  the 
difficulties  of  properly  repairing  freight  cars  owing  to  the 
lack  of  proper  material  with  which  to  maintain  the  equip- 
ment on  foreign  lines.  It  has  also  held  up  the  betterment 
programs,  which  many  roads  already  had  under  way  and 
otiiers  were  about  to  undertake,  to  rehabilitate  much  of  the 


old  wooden  equipment  of  the  country,  so  that  it  would  be 
suitable  for  continued  service  under  modern  operating  con- 
ditions. 

Embargoes    and    the    Permit    System 

From  its  inception  the  Car  Service  Section  was  responsible 
for  the  supervision  of  embargoes  issued  by  railroads.  The 
first  plan  adopted  by  the  section  established  26  zones 
throughout  the  country  in  which  embargoes  were  issued 
simultaneously  to  each  road  in  the  zone  in  which  the  em- 
bargo was  placed.  This  system  was  later  greatly  improved 
by  a  reduction  in  the  number  of  zones  and  still  further 
simplified  by  making  the  zones  conform  more  nearly  to  the 
geographic  regions  into  which  the  country  had  been  divided 
for  operating  purposes. 

The  permit  system  was  later  installed  by  the  Car  Service 
Section  because  of  the  increased  activities  of  many  of  the 
government  departments  and  the  critical  transportation  con- 
ditions in  the  winter  and  spring  of  1918.  War-time  neces- 
sity caused  individual  roads  and  various  government  organ- 
izations to  authorize  special  movements  of  government  and 
other  important  freight  in  violation  of  the  general  embargoes 
which  it  had  been  believed  would  be  adequate  to  prevent 
congestion.  It  was  therefore  agreed  by  the  Car  Service 
Section  that  uniform  embargoes  and  a  permit  system  should 
be  installed.  This  permit  system  developed  in  two  ways, 
one  providing  general  and  continuing  exemption  from  em- 
Ijargoes  for  special  commodities,  and  the  second  providing 
special  exemption  from  embargoes  or  special  shipments  ac- 
cording to  the  need  of  the  consignee  and  of  public  welfare. 
The  second  development  later  became  general  and  the  Car 
Service  Section  was  called  upon  to  control  and  regulate  the 
issuance  of  these  permits  carefully. 

All  of  the  plans  enumerated  were  later  subjected  to  im- 
provements. For  instance,  the  issuance  of  embargoes  was, 
comparatively  recently,  placed  to  a  large  extent  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  various  regional  directors  who  are  more 
closely  in  touch  with  the  particular  requirements  of  various 
sections  of  the  country.  However,  throughout  all  of  the 
refinements,  which  the  issuance  of  embargoes  and  the  admin- 
istration of  the  permit  system  have  gone,  the  Car  Service 
Section  has  remained  the  real  controlling  agency  in  this  work. 

Car    Service    Section    Campaigns 

The  Car  Service  Section,  since  its  creation,  has  advocated 
many  measures,  the  success  of  which  has  depended  more 
upon  shippers  than  upon  the  administration  of  orders. 
Probably  the  most  successful  and  vital  of  these  measures 
was  the  campaign  conducted  for  the  heavier  loading  of 
freight  equipment.  It  was  pointed  out  to  the  shipper  in 
no  uncertain  terms  that  heavier  car  loading  meant  the  re- 
lease of  a  number  of  much  needed  cars  for  the  handling  of 
essential   traffic. 

Not  only  did  the  Car  Service  Section  recommend  heavier 
loading,  but  it  also  advocated  changes  in  the  size  and  in 
the  manner  of  constructing  packages  and  in  the  manner  of 
placing  goods  in  the  packages,  all  of  which  contributed  to 
the  heavier  and  more  efficient  loading  of  freight  car  equip- 
ment and  the  consequent  release  of  other  equipment,  which 
would  in  turn  alleviate  a  serious  shortage  at  other  points. 

Another  campaign  which  produced  excellent  results  in  the 
more  efficient  use  of  freight  equipment  was  the  campaign 
for  the  advance  movement  of  certain  commodities.  Early 
in  April,  1918,  traffic  organizations  and  shippers  were  told 
of  the  advantages  of  shipping  raw  materials  in  the  summer 
when  traffic  ordinarily  is  comparatively  light.  This  plea 
met  with  a  generous  response  on  the  part  of  the  shippmg 
public  and  the  result  was  that  when  the  critical  months  of 
the  fall  and  winter  came,  it  was  found  that  the  tension  was 
greatly  relieved  because  of  the  decreased  amount  of  raw  ma- 
terials cft"ered  for  movement. 
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Future    of    the    Car    Service    Section 

riif  Car  Service  Sirtioii  of  tlie  L'nitid  St.iti.s  Railroad 
Adiinni.>*tration  cannot  properly  be  termed  an  innovation 
connected  with  government  management.  As  stated  licfore, 
the  work  which  was  taken  over  by  the  Car  Service  Section 
was  performed  successfully  under  private  control  by  the 
Commission  on  Car  Service.  It  is  therefore  quite  generally 
conceded  that  the  functions  which  the  Car  Service  Section 
now  perform  will  be  taken  over  by  some  organization  when 
the  return  to  private  control  is  made,  since  the  necessity 
which  first  created  the  Commission  on  Car  Service  still 
exists.  Therefore  it  is  practically  certain  that  the  func- 
tions of  the  Car  Service  Section  will  be  delegated  either  to 
a  committee  of  the  American  Railroad  Association,  to  a  com- 
mittee which  will  work  in  conjunction  with  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  or  perhaps  to  a  separate  bureau 
which  may  be  maintained  in  Washington  under  the  juris- 
diction of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  or  as  a 
government  institution. 

It  is  probable  that  the  latitude  which  is  now  allowed  the 
Car  Service  Section  will  be  curtailed  to  some  extent,  for  the 
competitive  conditions  of  private  control  have  not  and  will 
not  make  for  complete  harmony  in  the  pooling,  relocation 
and  distribution  of  freight  equipment.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  this  power  may  be  retained  in  some  organization,  at 
least  until  the  number  of  available  freight  cars  is  large 
enough  to  meet  the  normal  traffic  demands  of  the  country. 
Even  then  it  is  similarily  hoped  that  the  functions  now 
performed  by  the  Car  Service  Section  can  be  retained  at  least 
as  dormant  measures  which  can  be  brought  to  life  again 
should  the  necessity  arise. 


Coal  Exports  Permitted 

DIRECTOR  General  Hines  has  authorized  the  following 
statement  regarding  the  coal  situation: 
"In  the  two  weeks  which  have  passed  since  the  bi- 
tuminous coal  miners  returned  to  work  generally,  production 
has  increased  regularly.  This  has  afforded  a  great  measure 
of  relief  in  those  consuming  sections  customarily  supplied  by 
miners  in  the  central  competitive  field  and  in  the  Southwest 
and  in  which  sections  consumer's  stocks  have  been  much  de- 
pleted. Indicative  of  the  better  condition  of  such  stocks  is 
the  fact  that  many  of  those  consumers  who  were  eager  dur- 
ing the  strike  to  obtain  coal  from  the  fields  which  had  con- 
tinued to  produce  in  the  East,  have  refused  now  to  take  such 
coal  which  the  railroads  moved  West  during  the  strike  to 
protect  such  consumers,  the  additional  freight  rate  from  the 
East  naturally  entering  into  the  price  of  the  coal.  It  is  neces- 
sary under  these  circumstances,  that  production  of  the  East- 
ern fields  be  again  turned  into  usual  channels  and  usual 
markets,  and  among  the  latter  is  the  overseas  export  mar- 
ket. Otherwise,  a  serious  congestion  of  coal  loads  will  in- 
evitably develop  on  the  railroads. 

"After  careful  consideration  of  the  entire  situation,  it  has 
been  deemed  advisable  to  permit  restricted  resumption  of 
overseas  export  movement  of  bituminous  coal.  Instructions 
have  already  been  issued  for  such  movement  through  the 
ports  of  Hampton  Roads  and  Baltimore  in  an  amount  equal 
to  about  50  per  cent  of  the  export  tonnage  handled  through 
those  ports  in  the  month  of  October.  Similar  arrangements 
will  be  made  at  other  ports  as  soon  as  the  necessarj'  details 
now  under  way  can  be  perfected.  At  each  port,  however,  the 
export  dumping  will  be  only  allowed  upon  a  restricted  basis, 
the  restrictions  being  made  effective  by  railroad  embargoes 
against  the  movement  of  coal  to  tidewater  ports  for  export, 
and  the  issue  of  permits  by  railroads  under  the  control  of 
the  regional  directors  authorizing  the  movement  of  specific 
coal  against  such  embargoes. 


■During  the  past  two  weeks,  while  produituni  has  been 
on  the  increase  special  provisions  have  lieen  made  for  the  ex- 
[)ort  of  coal  to  Cuba  necessary  there  for  sugar  production 
ultimately  to  be  moved  to  this  country.  In  addition,  a  few 
other  cargoes  have  been  permitted  by  the  Central  Coal  Com- 
mittee, acting  in  conjunction  with  the  repre.sentatives  of  the 
destination  countries  concerned,  in  order  to  take  care  of  vital 
necessities  among  our  allies,  and  also  of  foreign  consumers 
whose  output  was  contracted  to  be  shipped  to  the  United 
States. 


Passenger  Train   Performance 

in  November 

DURING  November  86.5  per  cent  of  all  passenger  trains 
on  Class  I  railroads  under  federal  control  made  on- 
time  runs  or,  if  late  at  initial  terminals  on  account  of 
waiting  for  connecting  trains,  made  as  good  as  schedule  time 
or  better,  according  to  a  statement  issued  by  the  Railroad 
Administration.  This  is  a  slight  decrease  compared  with 
October,  when  the  percentage  was  88.2  per  cent. 

In  the  same  period  81.7  per  cent  of  all  passenger  trains 
arrived  at  their  destination  on  time,  compared  with  83.9 
per  cent  in  October. 

Factors  affecting  train  performance  in  November  were  the 
severe  winter  weather  in  northern  and  mountain  states,  heavy 
and  continued  rains  in  the  South  and  Southeast,  and  the 
dislcxration  of  traffic  due  to  the  coal  strike,  which  also  re- 
sulted in  the  necessity  for  using  inferior  locomotive  fuel  in 
certain  sections. 

Following  are  comparative  figures  showing  passenger  train 
performance  in  the  various  regions  during  November  and 
Octoljer.  Suburban  trains  are  not  included  in  this  compila- 
tion : 

Trains  which 
arrived  on  sched- 
Trains  vile  time,  or  which. 

which  arrived  if  late,  made  run  in 

on  schedule  time     schedule  time  or  less 


Total 

' 

Per  cent 

Per  cent 

Region 

Month  No.  of 

trains 

Number 

of  total  Number 

3f  total 

roads 

operated 

trains 

trains 

Eastern  

Nov. 

43 

87,957 

75,027 

85.3 

77,966 

88.6 

Oct. 

43 

93,659 

80,593 

86.0 

83,664 

89.3 

Allegheny    . . .  . 

Nov. 

15 

72,938 

64,525 

88.5 

67,040 

91.9 

Oct. 

15 

77,480 

68,286 

88.1 

70.882 

91,5 

Pocahontas    .  . . 

Nov. 

3 

8,421 

7,277 

86.4 

7,495 

89.0 

Oct. 

3 

8,923 

7,897 

88.5 

8,262 

92,6 

Southern    

Nov. 

34 

48,669 

40,831 

83.9 

43,2'98 

89.0 

Oct. 

33 

49,945 

43,440 

87.0 

45,222 

90.S 

No.  Western . . . 

Nov. 

IS 

24,149 

17,149 

71.0 

18,351 

76,0 

Oct. 

15 

26,274 

21.288 

81.0 

22,286 

84,8 

Cen.  Western. . 

Nov. 

24 

41,579 

30,516 

73.4 

33,968 

81.7 

Oct. 

24 

43,091 

33,224 

77.1 

36,207 

84.0 

So.  Western. . . 

Nov. 

22 

20,005 

12,816 

64.1 

14,721 

73.6 

Oct. 

23 

20,806 

13,772 

66.2 

81.7 

15,724 
262,839 

75.6 

Total  and  ave 

age    for... 

.\11     regions... 

Nov. 

156 

303,718 

248,141 

86.5 

Oct. 

156 

320,178 

268,500 

83.9 

282,247 

88.2 

I'hpto  by  Courtesy  of  C.  M.  Winter. 
With     the     Russian    Railway     Service    Corps. 
Railroad  Section  House 


A    Fortified 


Fuel  Conservation  Effort  Should  Be  Continued 

Benefits  Already  Secured  May  Be  Lost  Unless  Some  Agency 
Is  Provided  to  Carry  on  the  Work 


DURING  THE  T\\  o  YEARS  of  its  existence  the  United  States 
Railroad  Administration  has  put  into  practice  many 
plans  and  developed  organizations  for  centralized  con- 
trol of  many  phases  of  railroad  operation  which  are  unique 
in  the  annals  of  American  railroad  history,  but  not  all  of 
which  are  well  adapted  to  continuation  under  private  oper- 
ation. These  were  primarily  adopted  as  war  measures,  but 
the  economic  value  of  the  results  obtained  in  some  cases  has 
led  to  the  serious  consideration  of  how  these  activities  may 
effectively  be  continued  after  the  roads  have  been  returned 
to  be  operated  by  their  owners. 

As  has  already  been  suggested,  there  are  certain  funda- 
mental difficulties  in  the  way  of  continuing  under  private 
control  the  work  of  any  of  the  centrally  organized  depart- 
ments of  the  Railroad  Administration.  Perhaps  the  most 
important  of  these  difficulties  is  the  strong  feeling  on  the 
part  of  corporation  and  operating  officers  alike  against  the 
continuance  of  any  centralized  administrative  control  tend- 
ing to  usurp  the  responsibility  and  initiative  of  the  local 
organizations  in  the  management  of  their  own  properties. 

Another  serious  difficulty  is  the  lack  of  machinery  for 
continuing  any  of  the  activities  of  the  central  administra- 
tion, except  such  as  is  offered  by  the  American  Railroad 
Association,  and  this  is  an  organization  not  adapted  to  func- 
tion as  an  administrative  body.  The  sentiment  against  the 
curbing  of  initiative  in  the  fullest  possible  development  of 
the  talents  of  the  individual  is  undoubtedly  for  the  best  inter- 
ests of  the  future  of  American  transportation  and  in  keeping 
with  American  ideals.  In  the  present  situation,  however, 
the  fact  should  be  recognized  that  many  possibilities  for  the 
future  welfare  of  the  railroads  have  been  developed  by  the 
Railroad  Administration,  and  all  prejudices  should  be  laid 
aside  in  considering  how  these  benefits  may  best  be  per- 
petuated. 

In  this  connection  the  Fuel  Conservation  Section  occupies 
a  unique  position.  In  a  review  of  the  history  of  the  organ- 
ization of  and  the  methods  employed  by  the  section,  which 
appeared  on  page  1011  of  the  November  21  issue  of  the 
Railway  Age.  the  problem  of  the  administration  which  led 
to  the  organization  of  this  section  is  clearly  stated.  The 
public  need  for  the  most  rigid  economy  in  the  use  of  fuel, 


as  a  war  measure,  was  generally  recognized,  and  the  need 
for  economy  in  the  expenditure  of  the  more  than  one-half 
billion  dollars  a  )'ear  paid  by  tlie  railroads  for  fuel,  as  a 
matter  of  good  business  is  no  less  apparent. 

The  real  problem  of  the  section  has  been  to  secure  recog- 
nition of  the  principle  that  the  administration  of  this  vast 
sum  needs  a  supervision  which  cannot  be  obtained  by  any 
of  the  regularly  organized  departments  of  railroad  opera- 
tion, to  none  of  which  the  most  economical  use  of  fuel  is  a 
matter  of  primary  importance.  The  work  of  the  section  was, 
therefore,  less  administrative  than  educational  and  inspira- 
tional, the  latter  probabl)-  being  the  more  important  of  the 
two. 

The  results  obtained  in  the  reduction  of  fuel  consumption 
have  been  due  less  to  a  previous  lack  of  knowledge  as  to  the 
proper  methods  of  handling  and  firing  coal  than  to  the  in- 
centive which  has  been  supplied  to  each  individual  to  put 
into  practice  the  knowledge  he  already  had.  No  previously 
untried  methods  have  been  developed  by  the  Fuel  Conserva- 
tion Section;  the  essential  facts  and  details  of  practice  have 
l)een  brought  out  and  reiterated  year  after  year  in  the  reports 
and  discussions  at  the  annual  conventions  of  the  Interna- 
tional Railway  Fuel  Association.  The  greater  part  of  the 
educational  work  has  been  in  convincing  operating  officers 
and  executives  of  the  neeed  of  a  department  the  principal 
business  of  which  is  to  secure  the  best  fuel  possible  for  the 
money  spent  and  to  see  that  no  one  is  allowed  to  waste  it. 

The  effectiveness  of  the  inspirational  work  of  the  section 
alone  is  sufficient  evidence  that  well-organized  staff  fuel 
supervision  is  essential  if  waste  is  to  be  eliminated.  It  is 
this  principle,  however,  which  years  of  effort  on  the  part  of 
the  International  Railway  Fuel  Association  has  been  unable 
to  bring  to  the  attention  of  railway  managements  with  suffi- 
cient force  to  overcome  the  prejudice  and  inertia  in  the  way 
of  the  firm  establishment  of  the  fuel  department  as  a  regular 
part  of  the  railroad  organization.  Judged  by  past  develop- 
ments, the  work  of  the  Fuel  Conservation  Section  has  ad- 
vanced the  status  of  fuel  conservation  farther  than  would 
have  10  or  IS  years  of  normal  pre-war  development.  This 
in  a  large  measure  was  made  possible  by  the  extent  to  which 
patriotic  zeal  overcame  prejudice  during  the  war  and  to  the 
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iuUiption  oi  iiuiIkkIs  iii  llu-  loiidiKt  of  the  affiiirs  of  tlic  sec- 
tion whidi  removed  ratlier  tluin  excited  opposition. 

Much  can  and  undoul)tedly  will  l)e  done  by  many  of  the 
railroads  individually  in  maintaining  and  strengthen inj;  the 
staff  orj^ani/.ations  which  liavc  been  developed  during  the 
war  to  liandle  fuel  matters,  whether  or  not  a  central  organ- 
ization is  retained  after  the  return  of  tlie  railroads  to  private 
control.  On  many  railroads,  however,  these  organizations 
have  not  been  installed  for  a  sufficient  length  of  time  to  func- 
tion sm(X)thly  in  relation  to  other  departments,  and  there  is 
grave  danger  that  if  left  to  theni.selves  tliey  will  not  be  sufl'i- 
ciently  strong  to  weather  the  reaction  following  the  inspired 
effort.s  jjut  forth  during  the  war.  For  this  reason  every  effort 
should  be  made  to  develoj)  a  practical  means  whereby  the 
work  of  the  Fuel  Conservation  Section  may  be  continued 
until  such  time  as  correct  principles  of  fuel  control  have 
become  generally  and  firmly  established  in  jjractice  on  the 
railrtxuls  of  this  country. 

The  principal  objection  to  turning  the  work  of  the  Fuel 
Conservation  Section  over  to  the  American  Railroad  Asso- 
ciation has  little  force  in  this  case.  The  work  of  the  section 
has  essentially  not  been  of  an  administrative  character,  and 
while  the  full  authority  of  the  Railroad  Administration  was 
back  of  the  officers  of  the  section,  in  practice  this  was  almost 
never  exercised.  The  methods  which  the  section  has  so  suc- 
cessfully developed  lend  themselves  satisfactorily  to  the  con- 
trol of  a  non-administrative  body,  and  with  the  same  tact 
and  patience  which  has  been  exercised  by  the  personnel  of 
the  section  during  the  war  there  is  reason  to  believe  that 
under  the  American  Railroad  Association  excellent  results 
could  be  obtained  in  consolidating  and  holding  the  gains 
already  made. 

One  of  the  instruments  of  the  section  which  can  ill  be 
spared  at  the  present  time  is  the  comparative  summary  of 
locomotive  fuel  performance  by  railroads  which  has  been 
compiled  and  published  quarterly.  The  permanent  main- 
tenance of  such  information  would  be  of  great  value,  as 
comparative  data  of  this  kind  may  be  very  effectively  used 
in  keeping  up  a  keen  interest  in  fuel  conservation.  Whether 
or  not  the\-  are  maintained  permanently,  they  should  at  least 
be  continued  for  another  year,  or  until  such  time  as  a  fair 
measure  of  the  full  possibilities  of  fuel  conservation  become 
apparent. 

The  cost  of  continuing  the  work  of  the  Fuel  Conservation 
Section,  estimated  by  the  manager  of  the  section  as  having 
amounted  to  three-tenths  of  one  per  cent  of  the  value  of  the 
fuel  saved  during  1919,  would  be  insignificant  when  dis- 
tributed among  the  railroad  companies  benefiting.  This, 
of  course,  does  not  include  the  cost  of  maintaining  the  fuel 
departments  on  each  road,  but  these  must,  and  if  properly 
developed  will,  justify  themselves  in  each  case  by  prevent- 
ing the  waste  of  the  funds  paid  out  for  one  of  the  largest 
single  items  of  railroad  operating  expenses. 

Should  the  railroads  as  a  whole,  through  the  American 
Railroad  Association,  fail  to  continue  the  work  of  the  sec- 
tion it  would  be  entirely  feasible  for  the  principal  roads  in 
each  regional  district  to  take  up  the  work,  maintaining  prac- 
tically the  present  organization,  the  expense  to  be  pro  rated 
on  the  basis  of  gross  earnings.  Under  this  plan  a  central 
office  should  be  maintained  for  the  purpose  of  combining 
the  regional  statistics  substantially  as  they  are  now  compiled 
by  the  Fuel  Conservation  Section.  The  prospect  for  con- 
tinued improvement  in  the  unit  fuel  consumption,  which  for 
the  three  months  of  July,  August  and  September,  1919,  de- 
creased 5.2  per  cent  in  freight  service  and  3.5  in  passenger 
service  from  the  figures  for  the  same  period  of  1918,  would 
fully  justify  the  slight  expense  of  such  a  course  or  as  many 
years  as  are  required  to  develop  the  organizations  and  per- 
sonnel needed  on  each  railroad. 


Supply  Train  Operation 

Till,  s\siK.M  of  sujjpiy  train  ()|)eration  as  practiced  on 
tiic  Southern  Pacific  has  inrn  made  the  subject  of  the 
first  prtxluct  of  the  Southern  Pad  lie's  complete  plant 
for  making  and  ])resenting  motion  ])i(tures.  'I'his  picture, 
recently  displayed  at  the  convention  of  Railway  Storekeep- 
ers in  Chicago,  received  the  ap])roval  of  officers  of  the  Store 
Section  of  the  United  States  Railroad  Administration,  accord- 
ing to  an  article  in  a  recent  issue  of  the  Southern  Pacific  Bul- 
letin. 

In  describing  this  sy.stem  tiie  Southern  Pacific  Bulletin 
says  in  part: 

"There  are  four  supply  trains  operating  monthly  over  5,1  75 
miles  of  main  line  and  l)ranch,  and  delivering  every  four 
weeks  nearly  6,000  tons  of  miscellaneous  material  and  sup- 
l)lies  valued  at  $140,000.  In  turn,  these  trains  collect  about 
.\000  tons  each  month  of  scrap  and  second-hand  material; 
the  number  of  recjuisitions  handled  is  over  7,000. 

"While  the  difference  between  delivering  material  i)y  local 
freight  and  by  supply  trains  represents  an  annual  saving  of 
well  over  $100,000,  there  arc  many  advantages  in  supply 
train  operation  that  cannot  be  estimated  in  dollars  and  cents, 
one  of  the  most  important  being  service.  Supply  trains 
carry  a  small  surplus  stock  of  the  more  important  items  over 
and  above  requisition  requirements,  and  there  is  never  a  day 
they  do  not  get  many  requests  for  material  or  supplies  other 
than  those  called  for  on  requisitions. 

"Many  times  newly  organized  extra  gangs  are  completely 
equipped  with  tools  and  supplies  from  these  trains,  thereby 
saving  express  and  baggage  shipments,  and  in  some  cases 
wires  and  correspondence,  and  at  times  expensive  delays. 

"By  an  established  monthly  supply  train  service  material 
and  supplies  on  line  can  be  limited  to  actual  thirty-day  re- 
quirements, thereby  avoiding  waste,  abuses,  etc.  The  ex- 
change system  of  tools,  brooms,  electric  lamps,  oil  containers 
and  everything  that  can  be  exchanged,  results  in  much  econ- 
om}'. 

"Under  the  old  system  of  delivering  company  material  by 
local  freight  it  often  happened  that  owing  to  incorrect  de- 
scription shown  on  requisition  the  material  shipped  was  other 
than  what  was  actually  required,  and  if  not  immediately  re- 
turned was,  in  most  cases,  allowed  to  lie  around  and  de- 
teriorate until  such  time  as  the  storekeeper  or  some  division 
officer  happened  across  it  and  ordered  it  shipped  in. 

"Under  the  supply  train  .system  the  division  storekeeper 
and  supply  car  storekeeper  come  into  direct  contact  with  the 
users  of  material  and  are  in  position  to  and  do  accomplish 
many  substitutions,  and  correct  on  the  ground,  many  errors. 
This  also  frec[uently  avoids  unnecessar}-  purchases  and  elim- 
inates an  enormous  amount  of  correspondence  and  return 
shipments. 

"Another  important  feature  in  connection  with  this  serv- 
ice is  that  it  delivers  the  material  where  it  is  to  be  used. 
Frogs,  switches,  etc.,  are  unloaded  at  points  where  they  are 
to  be  installed.  Culvert  lumber,  cattle  guards,  etc.,  are 
handled  in  a  similar  manner. 

"Two  of  these  trains  operate  out  of  the  Sacramento  gen- 
eral store  and  two  from  Los  Angeles  general  store.  Some  of 
the  branches  are  only  covered  every  sixty  or  ninety  days,  as 
business  does  not  warrant  a  thirty-day  service. 

"Superintendents  usually  accompany  the  supply  train  with 
their  division  engineer,  roadmaster,  signal  supervisor,  etc. 
This  means  a  thorough  monthly  inspection  of  their  division. 
Fire  and  w-atch  in.spectors  also  use  this  train  to  cover  their 
districts,  which  would  otherwise  necessarily  have  to  be  cov- 
ered l)v  a  motor  car."' 


Alask.^'s   Mineral   Output   in    1519  is   valued   at   about 
850,000,  while  that  of  1918  was  valued  at  $28,254,000. 
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Railroad  Administration  Operating  Statistics 

The  First  Attempt  at  a  Standard  Scientific  Set  of  Operating 
Statistics  Permitting  Comparisons  Between  Roads 


THE  Division  of  Operation  of  the  Railroad  Adminis- 
tration undertook  to  devise  a  series  of  reports  to  be 
made  by  the  individual  roads  under  government  con- 
trol, which  would  form  the  basis  of  control  by  the  regional 
directors,  and  of  judgment  of  the  effectiveness  of  this  con- 
trol by  the  central  administration.  This  work  was  placed 
in  the  hands  of  the  Operating  Statistics  Section  of  the  Divi- 
sion of  Operation,  which  section  was  in  charge  of  W.  J. 
Cunningham,  -professor  of  transportation,  Harvard  Uni- 
versity. The  monthly  reports  of  operating  statistics  are  on 
seven  forms  numbered  OS  1  to  OS  7,  and  relate  to  (1) 
freight  train  performance;  (2)  passenger  train  performance; 
(3)  locomotive  performance;  (4)  distribution  of  locomotive 
hours;  (5)  freight  car  performance;  (6)  locomotive  and 
train  costs,  and   (7)   income  account. 

The  great  value,  as  well  as  the  great  defect  of  the  sta- 
tistics compiled  under  the  direction  of  a  general  manager 
or  director  of  operation  of  the  individual  road  has  been  that 
the  form  of  the  statistics  is  designed  to  meet  particular  con- 
ditions. The  value  of  such  statistics  lies  in  the  elimination 
of  misleading  generalities,  and  the  close  application  which 
can  be  made  to  peculiarities  in  operating  conditions.  The 
weakness  lies  in  the  impossibilitv  of  making  accurate  com- 
parisons between  two  different  roads,  and  in  the  impossi- 
bility, in  many  cases,  of  understanding  the  statistics  on 
their  face;  that  is,  without  knowing  the  individual  peculi- 
arities of  operating  conditions  which  they  were  devised  to 
show.  Furthermore,  operating  statistics  were  often  con- 
tinued after  their  usefulness  had  vanished;  continued  in  a 
form  which  had  been  devised  to  meet  particular  but  tem- 
porary conditions,  and  which  became  worthless  or  worse 
than  worthless,  when  these  temporary  conditions  had  radi- 
cally changed. 

It  is  proposed  that  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
require  the  roads,  after  their  return  to  private  operation,  to 
compile  and  forward  to  the  commission  statistics  similar  to 
these  of  the  Operating  Statistics  Section.  The  objections  to 
this  requirement  arise  from  a  number  of  different  causes.     In 


the  tirst  place,  it  puts  a  very  considerable  additional  burden 
on  the  accounting  department  of  many  roads.  If  the  statis- 
tics are  valuable,  however,  in  improving  or  keeping  track  of 
operating  performances,  this  is  not  a  valid  objection.  An- 
other and  far  more  serious  objection  is  that  in  the  ma.ss  of 
averages  which  are  used  in  these  reports,  individual  good 
and  bad  performances  offset  each  other.  It  is  argued  that 
what  the  supervising  office  wants  to  know  is  the  individual 
performance  of  locomotive  1062,  with  Engineman  Brown  and 
Conductor  Smith  in  charge,  with  80  cars  over  the  up-hill  dis- 
trict of  the  western  division.  Many  roads  were  making  daily 
and  monthly  reports  which  enabled  the  superintendent  to 
study  just  these  details. 

If  all  railroad  managements  were  as  progressive  and  had 
adopted  as  scientific  operating  statistics  as  the  Southern 
Pacific,  the  Seaboard  Air  Line  or  the  Western  Maryland, 
the  setting  of  a  standard  such  as  is  given  in  the  operating 
statistics  report  would  be  of  far  less  importance  than  it  is. 
The  truth  is,  however,  that  on  many  roads  the  operating 
statistics  were  perfunctory  and  unscientific. 

The  tests  of  whether  or  not  a  system  of  statistics  is  help- 
ful in  supervision  of  railroad  operating  results  are: 

Do  the  statistics  draw  attention  to  favorable  or  unfavor- 
able changes? 

Do  the  statistics  within  themselves  furnish  an  explana- 
tion of  favorable  or  unfavorable  changes  which  are  not  the 
result  of  some  extraordinary  event  or  accident? 

These  tests  when  applied  to  Professor  Cunningham's 
operating  statistics  show  that  the  reports  clearly  indicate 
favorable  or  unfavorable  changes,  and  these  changes  can  be 
traced  back  to  their  causes  in  most  cases.  It  is  often  said 
that  operating  statistics  can  be  only  a  guide  to  the  supervis- 
ing officer  as  to  when  and  from  whom  to  demand  an  explan- 
ation. These  Railroad  Administration  statistics  do  more 
than  that.  They  furnish  at  least  a  partial  explanation 
within  themselves.  They  are  a  big  step  forward  in  the 
science  of  control  of  railroad  operations  through  uniform 
operating  statistics. 
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The  Railroad  Administration's  Improvement  Program 

A   Review  of  the  Construction   Progress   Made   During   the 
Period  of  Government  Management 


OXE  IMPORTANT  FEATURE  of  the  Railroad  Administra- 
tion's activities  has  been  that  relating  to  the  expendi- 
tures for  additions,  betterments  and  extensions.  Up 
to  September  30,  1919,  the  total  charges  to  capital  account 
for  this  purpose  for  Class  I  roads,  exclusive  of  that  for  equip- 
ment ordered  by  the  Administra- 
tion, was  $721,528,680.     Of  this       

amount  5457,776,347  was  spent 
in  1918,  so  it  is  safe  to  say  that 
the  total  for  1919  will  be  consid- 
erabl}'  smaller.  Large  as  these 
expenditures  appear  when  it  is 
considered  that  they  were  directed 
by  a  single  agency,  it  should  be 
noted  that  the  capital  appropria- 
tion in  1918  is  not  as  great  as  the 
total  of  the  sums  appropriated  in- 
dividually by  the  roads  in  1917, 
when  the  capital  charge  for  ad- 
ditions, betterments  and  exten- 
sions was  $571,746,523  (for 
Class  I  and  Class  II  roads). 

The  discussion  following  in  re- 
gard to  capital  expenditures  by 
the  Railroad  Administration  is 
restricted  to  that  portion  of  it  re- 
lating to  additions  to  the  fixed 
property,  that  is,  exclusive  of 
equipment.  Expenditures  for  this 
purpose   on   Class   I   roads   from 

January  1,  1918,  to  September  30,  1919,  amounted  to 
$448,040,911  for  additions  and  betterments  and  $25,- 
928,064  for  the  construction  of  extensions,  branches 
and  other  new  lines.  The  problem  encountered  in  the  cen- 
tralized expenditure  of  these  large  sums,  the  manner  in 
which  the  work  was  carried  out,  and  the  results  secured, 
constitute  an  interesting  chapter  of  the  story  of  government 
management  of  the  American  railroads  and  a  review  of  this 
undertaking  is  presented  below. 


AUTHORIZATIONS  by  the 
Division  of  Capital  Expen- 
ditures during  the  two 
years  of  government  control  have 
aggregated  $676,684,763  for  addi- 
tions and  betterments  (exclusive 
of  equipment)  and  $47,576,573  for 
extensions. 

Obstacles  to  the  expeditious 
prosecution  of  the  work  permitted 
the  expenditure  of  only  $448,040,- 
911  for  additions  and  betterments 
and  $25,928,064  for  extensions  up 
to  September  30,  1919. 

During  1918  work  was  delayed 
by  war  conditions;  in  1919  by 
financial  difficulties. 


The  improvements  represented  by  the  expenditures  for 
additions  and  betterments  given  above  were  undertaken  in  a 
desperate  effort  to  increase  the  traffic-handling  capacity  of 
the  railroads  of  this  country  as  a  war  machine,  after  Presi- 
dent Wilson  had  concluded,  late  in  December,  1917,  that 
this  end  could  be  best  accom- 
plished by  centralizing  the  man- 
agement of  the  roads  under  a 
government  agency.  The  charac- 
ter of  the  improvements  author- 
ized was  influenced  to  a  large 
degree  by  the  evidences  of  inade- 
quacy demonstrated  in  the  course 
of  the  memorable  traffic  blockades 
occurring  in  such  rapid  succes- 
sion during  1916,  1917  and  1918, 
as  to  constitute  one  long-drawn- 
out  congestion. 

Having  decided  to  operate  the 
roads,  it  was  but  a  short  step  to 
undertake  the  administration  of 
capital  expenditures  also.  In 
fact,  the  war  conditions  offered 
as  many  argimients  for  the  one 
as  for  the  other.  With  the 
enormous  demands  being  made 
for  capital  for  all  manner  of  war 
purposes,  it  would  have  been  ex- 
tremely difficult  for  many  of  the 
roads  to  have  raised  sufficient 
mone\-  to  carry  on  the  necessary  improvements.  In  the  sec- 
ond place,  war  conditions  demanded  the  restriction  of  capital 
expenditures  entirely  to  such  projects  as  were  deemed  neces- 
sary for  the  winning  of  the  war,  and,  third,  the  establish- 
ment of  priorities  with  respect  to  the  limited  quantities  of 
material  available  was  more  readily  administered  by  a  cen- 
tralized authority.  The  same  principle  applied  also  to  labor, 
1)ut  was  never  put  into  effective  practice. 

The    authorization    of    such    enormous    expenditures    and 
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supervision  of  the  work  thus  approved  by  one  centralized 
authority  represented  a  herculean  task  and  required  the 
creation  of  a  special  bureau  organized  especially  for  this 
work.  The  Division  of  Capital  Expenditures  was  created 
in  March,  1918,  under  the  direction  of  Judge  R.  S.  Lovett, 
chairman  of  the  board  of  the  Union  Pacific,  who  had  been 
serving  for  some  time  as  chairman  of  the  Priorities  Com- 
mittee of  the  War  Industries  Board.  Judge  Lovett  appointed 
E.  E.  Adams,  consulting  engineer,  and  F.  W.  Sercombe, 
assistant  controller,  of  the  Union  Pacific  System,  as  his  as- 
sistants. The  work  of  this  organization  was  supplemented 
by  a  committee  headed  by  Francis  Lee  Stuart,  consulting 
engineer,  which  passed  on  technical  phases  of  the  required 
additions  and  betterments.  The  activities  of  this  com- 
mittee was  limited  largely  to  the  Eastern  and  Allegheny 
regions,  where  improvements  were  undertaken  on  the  most 
intensive  scale. 

What    the    Work    Involved 

The  nature  of  the  work  authorized  to  be  carried  on  under 
the  direction  of  the  Railroad  Administration  is  indicated  by 
the  table  of  capital  expenditures  on  Class  I  roads: 


water  stations,  shop  buildings,  engine  houses,  shop  machinery 
and  tools,  and  power  plants. 

The  rule  governing  the  decision  to  approve  or  disapprove 
work  was  the  same  in  most  cases.  To  justify  undertaking 
a  project,  its  completion  must  effect  a  real  addition  to  the 
traffic-carrying  capacity  of  the  roads.  In  cases  of  work  on 
which  the  roads  had  already  invested  considerable  capital, 
some  weight  was  given  to  the  possible  loss  entailed  in  conse- 
quence of  delay  in  its  completion.  Under  this  exception  the 
roads  were  permitted  to  complete,  or  carry  to  a  state  of 
partial  completion,  such  work  as  track  elevation,  passenger 
stations,  grade  revision,  and  a  few  new  lines  and  extensions 
that  were  already  under  construction,  but  practically  no 
new  work  of  a  similar  nature  was  authorized.  In  the  case 
of  large  passenger  terminal  projects  in  the  course  of  con- 
struction the  practice  varied.  Work  on  the  stations  at  Jack- 
sonville, Fla.,  and  Richmond,  Va.,  was  permitted  to  proceed 
to  completion.  Similar  passenger  terminal  improvements  at 
Indianapolis,  consisting  primarily  of  grade  separation,  were 
allowed  to  go  on,  but  the  Chicago  and  St.  Paul  union  station 
projects  were  suspended  until  after  the  signing  of  the  ar- 
mistice. 


AUTHORIZATIONS   AND  EXPENDITURES  IN   CONNECTION  WITH  WORK  CHARGEABLE  TO  CAPITAL   ACCOUNT   FROM   JANUARY    1, 
1918,  TO  SEPTEMBER  30,  1919,  INCLUSIVE,  FOR  CLASS  I  RAILROADS  BY  CLASSES  OF  WORK 

Estimated  Cost  of  Work  Atitliorized  Deduct  Expenditures 

f — ^ ^  unexpended  Estimated  ( ^ .^ 

From  Total,  balances  as  of  cost  of  work  From  Total, 

January  1  January  1,  June  30,  1919,  authorized  January  1,  January  1, 

During  to  1918,  to  for  work  in  effect  During  to  1918,  to 

year  September  Septeml)er  completed  or  September  year  September  September 

Class  of  Work                                           1918  30,1919  30,1919  deferred  30,1919  1918  30,1919  30,1919 
Additions  and  Betterments  (Existing  Lines) 

Widening  cuts  and  fills,  filling  trestles,  etc.       $7,570,485  $3,947,447  $11,517,932  $1,636,098  $9,881,834  $4,190,363  $3,652,417  $7,842,780 

Ballasting     10,115,591  4,391,551  14,507,142  i.3W.;A65  11,206,677  4,416,469  4,036,620  8,453,089 

Rails  and  other  track  material 34,645,402  23,357,669  58,003,071  3,586,447  54,415,624  15,195,237  19,897,521  35,092,758 

Bridges,  trestles  and  culverts 42,635,698  17,132,072  59,767,770  8,456,628  51,311,142  24,089,064  13,316,133  37,405,197 

Tunnel    and   subway   improvements 2,397,464  700,130  3,097,594  521,608  2,575,986  1,235,919  662,043  1,897,962 

Track    elevations    or    depressions $16,676,019  1,685.640  18,291,659  5,063,048  13,228,611  3,827,664  1,248,659  5,076,323 

Elimination    of   grade   crossings 12,053,906  3,787,558  15,841,464  2,028,400  13,813,064  4,361,286  2,665,448  7,026,734 

Grade  crossings  and  crossing  signals 1,628,699  849,307  2,478,006  202,673  2,275,333  927,494  752,696  1,680,190 

Additional  main  tracks 58,526,436  12,297,277 

Additional  yard  tracks,   sidings  and   indus-  70,823,713  14,056,444  56,767,269  31,813,135  13,979,075  45,792,210 

try    tracks    122,612,008  20,759,767  143,371,775  26,202,756  117,169,019  61,296,503  30,551,448  91,847.951 

Changes  of  grade  or  alignment 8,113,529  1,305,881  9,415,410  3,042,141  6,377,269  3,615,805  2,319,094  5,934,899 

Signals  and   interlocking   plants 14,558,065  2,165,973  16,724,038  2,227,827  14,496,211  6,689,059  5,439,952  12,129,011 

Telegraph    and    telephone    lines 5,769,432  1,174,747  6,944,179  679,865  6,264,294  3,048,278  2,124,808  5,173,086 

Roadway   machinery   and   tools 2,148,946  566,173  2,715,119  145,469  2,369,650  1,263,365  1,046,000  2,309,365 

Section  houses  and  other  roadway  buildings         3,252,771  1,375,716 

Fences   and   snowsheds— right-of-way,    snow  4,628,487  610,048  4,018,439  1,987,967  1,440,508  3,428,475 

or    sand    fences 1,874,724  777,381 

Freight  and   passenger   stations,   office  build-  2,652,105  281.480  2,370,625  953.866  834,998  1,588,864 

ings   and   other   station    facilities 32.256,325  10,341,351  42,597,676  5,087,670  37,510,006  18,190,190  9,572,246  27,762,436 

Hotels    and    restaurants 951,822  335,866  1,287,688  123,714  1,163,974  555,869  440,058  995,927 

Fuel    stations   and    appurtenances 7,962,965  2,716,480  10,679,445  753,388  9,926,057  4,402,086  3,783,906  8,185,994 

.Water   stations    and    appurtenances 12,772,851  3.532,329 

Stop     buildings,     engine     houses    and     ap-  16,305,180  1,649,498  14,655,682  6,725,874  4,701,423  11,427,297 

purtenancis     56,325,588  22,702,320  79,027,908  6,651,471  72,376,437  33,742,428  37,317,925  71,060,353 

Shop   machinery   and   tools 21,887,005  6,352,070 

Electric    power    plants,    sub-stations,    trans-  28,239,075  3,395,153  24,843,922  8,187,677  10,075,106  18,262,783 

mission   and   distribution   lines 18,472,736  4,298,328  22,771,064  1,084,364  21,686,700  7.313,101  7,606,491  14,919,592 

Wharves    and    docks 5,652,741  1,531,497  7,184,238  2,441,019  4,743,219  1,690,622  2,014,510  3,705,132 

Coal   and   ore   wharves   5,816,271  908,631  6,724,902  561,069  5,153,933  4,654,626  685,028  5,339,656 

Grain   elevators  and  storage  warehouses...         2,928,970  1,711,629  4,640,599  881,845  3,758,754  1,728,891  1,582,107  3,310,998 

Real    estate 665,965  127,676  793,641  57,627  736,014  351,904  115,193  467,097 

Assessments   for   public   improvements 2,274,103  1,133,889  3,407,992  266,486  3,141,506  1,395,049  1,003,949  2,398,998 

All   other    improvements 10,138,562  2,103,329  12,241,391  2,005,662  10,236,229  5,340,564  2,185,190  7,525,754 

Total    (excluding   equipment) $522,685,079  $153,999,684  $676,684,763  $97,000,383  $579,684,380  $263,190,357  $184,850,554  $448,040,911 

Construction    of    extensions,    branches    and  $47,576,573  $11,048,254  $36,528,319  $17,942,615  $7,985,449  $25,928,064 

other    new    lines 43,007,435  4,569,138 


Unfortunately,  this  fails  to  differentiate  between  the  work 
initiated  by  the  Railroad  Administration  and  that  undertaken 
before  the  government  took  over  the  railroads  and  to  which 
the  Administration  gave  its  subsequent  approval.  Many  of 
the  roads  had  important  work  under  way  at  the  beginning 
of  1918,  which  they  continued  to  prosecute  pending  the  re- 
ceipt of  definite  apj>roval  from  the  government  or  instruc- 
tions to  discontinue.  This  accounts,  in  a  measure,  for  the 
size  of  some  of  the  classes  of  improvements  that  could  not 
be  considered  as  war  measures,  as  for  instance  freight  and 
passenger  stations,  office  buildings,  track  elevation  and  de- 
pression, bridges,  and  tunnel  and  subway  improvements. 
Among  the  really  vital  items  in  this  list  may  be  mentioned 
additional  main  tracks,  additional  yard  tracks  and  sidings, 
signals  and  interlocking,   fuel  stations  and   appurtenances. 


The  work  of  passing  on  all  the  budgets  submitted  to  the 
Division  of  Capital  Expenditures  consumed  a  large  amount 
of  time,  but  the  companies  were  notified  individually  of 
the  approval  of  each  item  as  soon  as  it  was  passed,  so  that 
a  large  amount  of  work  was  authorized  before  the  first 
public  statement  of  the  Administration's  betterment  budget 
on  May  18,  1918,  when  capital  expenditures  for  additions 
and  betterments  and  extensions  to  the  amount  of  nearly 
$450,000,000  was  announced.  This  work  continued  through- 
out the  year,  and  by  December  1,  1918,  capital  expenditures 
for  additions  and  betterments  to  the  amount  of  $507,687,414 
had  been  approved,  togetlier  with  expenditures  for  exten- 
sions, branches  and  other  lines  to  the  amount  of  $39,644,301. 

Every  effort  was  made  to  expedite  the  work  on  the  projects 
approved,  particularly  those  on  which  the  urgency  was  the 
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greatest.  To  tliis  end,  a  corps  of  engineering  assi.stants  on 
the  stalls  of  the  ri'gional  directors  were  detailed  to  make 
frecjuent  inspections  of  the  work  to  ascertain  what  j)rogress 
was  heing  made,  and  institute  measures  to  overcome  any 
causes  of  dehiy.  However,  events  CKCurring  in  rapid  suc- 
cession following  the  signing  of  the  armistice  on  November 
11,  1918,  soon  led  to  a  marked  change  in  this  policy. 

Ver)'  early  in  1919  Director  General  Ilines  found  it  nec- 
essary to  ask  Congress  for  an  additional  appropriation  of 
$750,000,000  to  supplement  the  ;j;500,000,()()0  revolving  fund 
approi)riated  by  Congress  during  the  i)revious  year,  whicij 
had  been  largely  exhausted  in  the  temporary  financing  of 
cajiital  expenditures  and  in  paying  the  deficit  from  0])cra- 
tion  by  the  Administration.  These  facts  were  brought  out 
in  hearings  before  Congress,  and  on  February  21  the  ap- 
propriation bill  was  passed  by  the  Hou.se,  but  as  a  conse- 
quence of  filibusters  in  the  Senate  the  bill  was  stranded 
when  Congress  adjourned  on  March  4.  The  serious  diffi- 
culty which  confronted  the  Railroad  Administration  as  a 
consequence  was  the  occasion  for  an  immediate  retrench- 
ment in  both  capital  and  operating  expenditures,  and  Direc- 
tor T.  C.  Powell,  of  the  Division  of  Capital  Expenditures, 
who  succeeded  Judge  Lovett  in  January,  1919,  very  shortly 
announced  that  capital  expenditures  for  the  year  would 
have  to  be  financed  very  largely  by  the  corporations  and 
called  attention  to  the  fact  that  this  would  make  it  necessary 
to  secure  the  approval  of  the  corporate  officers  before  pro- 
ceeding with  any  new  project. 

The  steady  increase  in  the  deficit  from  operation  through 
the  first  half  of  1919,  together  with  the  action  of  Congress 
in  cutting  the  appropriation  from  $1,200,000,000  to  $750,- 
000,000,  when  the  bill  was  eventually  passed  in  June,  made 
it  impossible  for  the  Administration  to  alter  its  policy  with 
regard  to  capital  expenditures.  For  this  reason  only  the 
most  necessary  work  was  authorized  during  1919,  but  owing 
to  the  fact  that  there  was  a  large  holdover  from  work  author- 
ized during  1918,  the  work  actually  accomplished  during 
the  second  year  of  government  management  did  not  fall  far 
below  the  volume  of  work  done  during  the  first  year. 

A    Study    of    the    Progress    Made 

Like  all  other  undertakings  involving  the  use  of  men  and 
ihaterials  during  the  war  period,  it  was  physically  impos- 
sible to  obtain  the  desired  progress  on  the  railway  projects 
for  increased  facilities  to  the  degree  that  would  effectively 
ameliorate  the  railway  congestion.  Fortunately  the  armis- 
tice went  into  effect  before  the  advent  of  the  winter  of  1918 
and  1919,  which  in  itself  proved  to  be  a  very  mild  affair 
in  comparison  with  its  immediate  predecessor.  As  given  on 
the  table,  the  expenditures  for  additions  and  betterments 
chargeable  to  capital  account  (exclusive  of  equipment) 
authorized  up  to  January  1,  1919,  for  Class  I  roads,  was 
$522,685,079,  but  of  this  total  only  about  one-half,  namely 
$263,190,357,  was  spent  during  that  calendar  year.  This 
is  illustrated  effectively  by  the  diagrams  showing  the  ex- 
penditures and  authorizations  for  all  additions  and  better- 
ments and  also  for  several  separate  accounts  under  this  head. 

From  these  charts  it  is  seen  that  during  1918  the  rate 
at  which  the  expenditures  were  authorized  during  the  second 
half  of  the  year  was  faster  than  the  rate  at  which  the  work 
could  be  prosecuted.  However,  these  charts  cannot  be  taken 
to  show  the  actual  rate  of  completion  of  work.  For  instance, 
the  chart  on  shops,  engine  houses,  etc.,  indicates  that  more 
money  had  been  spent  by  January  1,  1919,  than  was  author- 
ized on  August  15,  1918,  but  this  does  not  indicate  that  all 
of  the  work  authorized  on  August  15  had  been  completed 
by  January  1,  since  the  amount  spent  on  that  date  included 
considerable  sums  for  work  authorized  later  than  August  15. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  through  familiarity  with  a  large  number 
of  these  projects  it  is  known  that  practically  the  only  large 
engine  terminals  actually  completed  and  ready  for  use  in 
the  winter  of  1918  and  1919  were  such  as  had  been  started 


or  on   which   preliminary   work   was  well   in   liand   i)ri()r   to 
the  advent  of  government  control. 

'l"he  {Mjrtions  of  the  charts  covering  the  .second  year  of 
government  control  also  bring  out  several  [K-rtinent  points. 
First,  that  a  considerable  amount  of  additional  work,  other 
than  that  lield  over,  was  authorized;  .second,  that  much  work 
was  later  deferred,  and,  third,  that  there  is  a  considerable 
holdover  for  1920.  The  grand  total  of  authorizations  for 
Class  I  roads  cliargealjle  to  cajjital  account  was  $676,684,763 
on  September  30,  1919.  This  was  reduced  by  deductions  for 
unexpended  portions  of  work  completed  or  deferred  to  $579,- 
684,380.  The  total  expenditure  from  January  1,  1918,  to 
September  30,  1919,  was  $448,040,911.  The  charge  for 
engine  terminals  and  shops  indicates  a  more  complete  ful- 
fillment of  the  program  than  is  warranted  by  the  facts.     It 
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of    Progress    in    Authorizations    and    Expenditure 
on  Additions   and   Betterments 


would  appear  that  only  about  $3,000,000  worth  of  work 
remains  to  be  finished,  but  actually  there  was  a  total  on 
September  30  of  $12,396,226  of  authorizations  in  excess  of 
expenditures,  which  is  balanced  by  expenditures  in  excess 
of  authorization  of  $9,275,658.  Notwithstanding  this,  the 
showing  is  very  much  better  than  for  the  accounts  covering 
yards  and  terminals  and  additional  tracks.  The  appropria- 
tion for  extensions,  branches  and  new  lines  amounted  to 
$47,576,573,  of  which  $11,048,254  was  eventually  deducted. 
Expenditures  to  September  30  amounted  to  only  $25,928,064, 
leaving  an  unexpended  balance  of  $12,899,658. 

Taking  into  consideration  the  magnitude  of  the  task  and 
the  serious  obstacles  to  expeditious  prosecution  of  the  work 
prevailing  during  the  war  period,  and  later  in  1919  due 
to  failure  of  Congress  to  make  needed  appropriations,  the 
progress  made  in  additions  and  betterments  is  highly  cred- 
itable not  only  to  the  officers  of  the  Division  of  Capital  Ex- 
penditures but  also  to  the  railway  engineering  officers  who 
were  directly  responsible  for  the  actual  work  done.  It  must 
be  recalled  in  this  connection  that  railway  construction  work 
during  the  war  period  was  carried  on  in  direct  competition 
with  a  large  amount  of  other  government  construction  proj- 
ects, and,  while  much  of  the  other  government  construction 
work  was  conducted  with  a  seeming  disregard  for  all  con- 
siderations of  economy,  the  railway  work  was  generally  pros- 
ecuted with  commendable  conservatism. 
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Railway  Revenues 

and 

Expenses  in  1919 

Net  Federal  Income 
Estimated  at  Approximately 

$400,000,000  Less 
Than  Government  Guarantee 

By  Julius  H.  Parmelee 


LIKE  ITS  IMMEDIATE  PREDECESSOR,  the  year  1919  is  with 
difficulty  placed  in  its  true  relationship  to  normal 
railway  operation.  The  bulk,  of  our  railway  mileage 
continued  in  the  hands  of  the  federal  government,  whose 
control  over  railway  operation  has  extended  into  every 
phase  of  railroad  activity.  Furthermore,  wages  and  other 
costs  continued  to  rise  as  in  1918,  a  rise  which  the  increased 
freight  and  passenger  rates,  in  effect  during  the  whole  of  the 
year  just  closed,  did  not  prove  sufficient  to  offset.  With 
passenger  and  freight  rates  from  11  to  13  per  cent  higher 
than  the  average  of  1918,  yet  the  deficit  under  the  govern- 
ment guarantee  to  be  made  up  out 
of  the  public  treasury  was  at 
least  $150,000,000  greater  than 
in  1918.  That  is,  the  total  deficit 
will  approximate  $400,000,000 
for  1919,  as  compared  with  a 
deficit  of  $236,000,000  in  1918. 
What  were  the  outstanding 
facts  of  the  year?  Both  revenues 
and  expenses  broke  the  record, 
freight  traffic  was  about  nine  per 
cent  less  than  in  1918,  passenger 
traffic  about  six  per  cent  greater, 
and  the  deficit  three-fourths 
greater.  The  aggregate  deficit  for 
two  years  of  government  opera- 
tion will  approximate  $650,000,- 
000. 


Revenues 


Revenues  of  Class   I   railways 
passed  the  five  billion  mark  by 

175    million    dollars.        Through        

October  they  stood  at  $4,293,- 
000,000,  or  a  quarter  of  a  mil- 
lion dollars  greater  than  in  1918,  which  was  the  previous  ten 
months'  record.  For  the  year  as  a  whole,  revenues  were 
about  $260,000,000,  or  5  per  cent  greater  than  in  1918,  and 
$1,780,000,000,  or  52  per  cent  greater  than  the  annual  aver- 
age of  the  test  period. 

Freight  revenue  for  10  months  amounted  to  $2,950,000,000. 
For  the" year,  I  estimate  a  total  of  $3,550,000,000,  which  was 
$100,000,000  more  than  in  1918  (in  spite  of  a  freight  traffic 
less  than  in  1918  by  nine  per  cent),  and  $1,170,000,000,  or 
about  50  per  cent,  greater  than  during  the  test  period.  In 
fact,  the  freight  revenue  alone  for  1919  was  greater  than 
the  average  annual  total  revenues  from  all  sources  of  opera- 
tion during  the  test  period,  and  almost  equal  to  the  total 
revenues  of  the  year  1916. 

The  same  analysis  applies  to  the  revenue  from  passenger 


WITH  PASSENGER  and 
freight  rates  11  to  13  per 
cent  higher  in  1919  the 
estimated  government  deficit  ex- 
ceeds that  of  the  year  1918. 

Revenues  5.3  per  cent  greater, 
expenses  9.2  per  cent  greater  and 
net  operating  income  17.4  per  cent 
less  than  in  previous  year. 

The  railways  earned  63  per 
cent  of  guarantee. 

The  aggregate  loss  to  the  gov- 
ernment for  the  two  years  was  be- 
tween $625,000,000  and  $650,000,- 
000. 


business.  Passenger  revenue  for  10  months  amounted  to 
$986,000,000.  For  the  year  my  estimate  is  $1,200,000,000, 
which  is  about  $170,000,000  greater  than  in  1918,  and 
$510,000,000,  or  nearly  three-fourths,  greater  than  during 
the  test  period. 

Other  revenues,  including  receipts  from  mail,  express, 
and  other  sources,  amounted  in  10  months  to  $357,000,000, 
or  slightly  less  than  in  1918.  This  indicates  a  total  for  the 
year  of  about  $425,000,000. 

These  revenue  returns  are  presented  in  tabular  form  be- 
low. The  statistics  are  based  on  complete  returns  for  the 
ten  months  to  October  3 1 ,  and  on 
incomplete  data  for  November 
and  December.  Although  sev- 
eral complicating  factors  entered 
into  the  railway  situation  in  those 
two  months  (such  as  the  coal  and 
steel  strikes),  it  seems  probable 
that  revenues  as  a  whole  were  at 
about  the  same  level  as  during 
the  corresponding  months  of 
1918.  Some  railways  lost  heav- 
ily in  revenue,  while  others 
gained;  the  net  result  will  show 
but  slight  change. 


Railways    of    Class    I. 

1919 

Freight    revenue $3,550,000,000 

F.issenger    revenue 1,200,000,000 

either    operating    revenue..         425,000,000 


Total    operating 


enue  $5,175,000,000 


The  monthly  percentage  of  in- 
crease or  decrease  in  the  several 
revenue  accounts,  compared  with 
1918,  is  .shown  in  Chart  I. 

Expenses 

As  to  operating  expenses,  they  also  stood  at  record  height 
in  1919.  Through  the  first  10  months  they  amounted  to 
$3,615,000,000;  for  the  year  as  a  whole  they  approximated 
$4,375,000,000,  which  was  $368,000,000,  or  9.2  per  cent, 
greater  than  in  1918,  and  $2,078,000,000,  or  90  per  cent, 
greater  than  the  annual  average  of  the  test  period. 

To  get  an  adequate  perspective  on  expenses,  it  should  be 
recalled  that  railway  operating  expenses  were  slowly  grow- 
ing each  year  up  to  and  including  1916;  that  in  1917  the  first 
effects  of  the  rising  level  of  prices  began  to  be  felt;  that  in 
1918  the  increased  wages  made  effective  by  the  Railroad 
Administration,  together  with  the  increased  cost  of  material 
and  supplies,  jumped  the  expenses  of  that  year  more  than 
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40  per  coat:  that  the  trend  of  rising  wages  and  costs  in 
191'J,  while  not  so  great  as  in  1918,  yet  continued  at  a 
marketl  rate. 

To  indicate  the  detailed  facts  underlying  these  state- 
nunts,  it  may  he  instanced  that  expenses  in  1916  were 
nearly  17  per  cent  greater  tlian  in  1915,  the  increase 
being  more  or  less  fully  accounted  for  l)y  increased  traffic; 
that  cvpen-sc-^  in  1917  were  al)out  20  per  cent  greater  than 
in  1916,  whereas  traffic  increased  at  only  half  that  rate,  or 
about  10  per  cent;  that  expenses  in  1918  were  more  than 
40  per  cent  greater  than  in  1917,  whereas  traffic  increased 
le.-^s  than  5  per  cent.  I'"or  1919,  the  record  .shows  that  ex- 
[icnses  were  greater  than  in  1918  by  about  9  per  cent,  where- 
as traffic  actually  declined  as  compared  with  the  previous 
year,  passenger  traffic  showing  an  increase,  which  was  more 
than  offset  In'  the  decrease  in  freight  traffic. 

In  other  words,  the  increased  expenses  of  1916  were' ex- 
plained by  growth  of  traffic,  about  half  the  increase  of  1917 
was  due  to  increased  traffic,  while  about  one-eighth  of  the 
increase  in  expenses  in  1918,  and  none  of  the  increase  in 
1919,  was  due  to  the  traffic  factor.  The  last  two  clauses  tell 
the  story  of  the  financial  difficulties  in  which  the  Railroad 
Administration  has  found  itself  since  January  1,  1918: 
wage  increases  and  other  increasing  costs  have  been 
running  far  ahead  of  growth  of  traffic,  and  also  ahead  of 
efforts  to  meet  the  incrca.sed  cost  of  operation  by  means  of 
increased  rates. 

Operating  expenses  as  a  whole  were  9.2  per  cent  greater 
in  1919  than  in  1918.  The  greatest  increase  in  any  one 
principal   account  was  in  maintenance  of   way,   which   in- 
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Chart  I — Rate  of  Increase  or  Decrease  of  General  Revenue 
Accounts  by  Months,  1919,  Compared  With  1918 

creased  20  per  cent;  next  in  general  expenses,  which  in- 
creased 11.6  per  cent;  maintenance  of  equipment  increased 
nearly  10  per  cent,  and  transportation  increased  more  than 
5  per  cent. 

Traffic  expenses,  which  fell  off  one-quarter  in  1918  as  com- 
pared with  1917,  continued  to  decrease  in  1919,  falling  be- 
tween 7  and  8  per  cent. 

The  amounts  represented  by  these  various  expense  ac- 
counts in  1919  were  as  follows: 


Maintenance  of  way $782,500,000 


Maintenance   of   equipnic 

Traffic    

Transportation     

General    

All   other    


Chart  II  shows  the  monthly  percentage  of  increase  or  de- 
crease in  the  various  expense  accounts,  as  compared  with 
1918. 

Taxes  were  .slightly  greater  than  in  1918,  or  a])out  $rv0,- 
000,000.  With  due  allowance  for  the  items  of  hire  of 
equipment,  joint  facility  rentals,  and  uncollectible  revenue, 
the  income  account  of  roads  of  Class  I  for  1919  (November 
and  December  partially  estimated),  as  compared  with  1918, 
is  as  follows: 

Increase  or  decrease 


vn'i 


1918 


.\mo 


Operatini?     revcniu 
OpcratinK  expenses 

Net    revenue 800,000,000 


Taxes 

Km'ipnieiu   renlaU.  etc. 

Net  operating  income 

Ton-miles     (iiiillit>ns)  .  . 

I'asgr. -miles     (inillions) 


$5,175,OOi).0(M)   $4,913,319,000  $261,681,000 

4, 375.001). 000     4,006,894,000  368,106,000 

906,425,000  d  106,425,000 

186,652,000  3,348,000 

Dr  29,354,000  d  10,646,000 

$690,419,000  d$120,419,0O0 

435,000  d  37.000 

42,606  2.394 


190,000,000 

Or  40.000,000 

$570,000,000 

398,000 

45,000 


Per 

cent 

S.3 

9.2 

d  11.7 

1.8 

d  36.3 

d  17.4 

d8.5 

5.6 


From  this  showing  it  appears  that  the  net  operating  in- 
come, corresponding  to  the  standard  return  of  $905,000,000 


Chart  II — Rate  of  Increase  or  Decrease  of  General  Expense 
Accounts  by   Months,   1919,   Compare'd  With   1918 

guaranteed  to  Class  I  railways  by  the  federal  government, 
was  $570,000,000  in  1919,  or  $335,000,000  less  than  the 
guarantee.  In  other  words,  the  railways  earned  only  63 
per  cent  of  their  guarantee  in  1919.  This  net  operating 
income  for  1919  was  less  than  in  1918  by  $120,000,000,  or 
17.4  per  cent. 

Turning  for  a  moment  to  a  comparison  of  the  results  of 
1919  with  those  for  the  average  year  of  the  three-year  test 
period  (1915-1916-1917),  we  find  that  revenues,  expenses, 
net  income,  and  traffic  for  the  two  periods  were  as  follows: 

Increase  or  decrease 


Per 

Item  1919  average  Amount  cent 

Operating     revenues $5,175,000,000  $3,395,231,000  $1,779,769,000       52.4 


Test 
period 
average 


Operating     expenses 4,375.000.000 

Net   revenue    800,000.000 

Taxes    1 90.000,000 


nent  rentals,  etc.  .  .  Pr  40  000.000    Dr  40.^82  000 
Net   operating  income.       570,000.000 

Ton-miles     (millions) 398.000 

Passer,    miles    (milliopsl  .  45.000 


2.297.162,000    2.077,838,000       90.5 

1,098.069.000  d  298.069,000    d27.1 

152,427,000  37,573,000       £4.6 


905,160,000  d  335,160,000    d  37.1 

363,500  34.500         9.5 

34.286  10.714       31.2 


Total    operating    expenses $4,375,000,000 


A  large  part  of  the  increased  revenue  was  due  to  increased 
rates,  and  a  part  also  to  increased  traffic.  Howgreat  these 
two  factors  have  been  will  appear  from  a  scrutiny  of  the 
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trend  in  freight  and  passenger  revenues.  Freight  revenue 
was  greater  than  during  the  test  period  by  $l,170,000,00u, 
while  passenger  revenue  was  greater  by  $510,000,000.  The 
freight  traffic  of  1919  was  nearly  one-tenth  greater  than 
that  of  the  test  period,  while  the  freight  revenue  was  greater 
by  about  one-half.  It  follows  that  one-fourth  of  the  increased 
freight  revenue  of  1919  was  due  to  increased  freight  traffic 
(transported,  of  course,  at  the  higher  rates)  and  some  three- 
fourths  to  increased  rates.  Of  the  $1,170,000,  then,  $290,- 
000,000  represents  increase  in  traffic  over  the  test  period, 
and  $880,000,000  increased  rates.  Passenger  traffic  in  1919 
ran  consistently  about  thirty  per  cent  greater  than  during 
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Chart  III — Cumulative  Revenues,  Expenses,  and  Net  Operat- 
ing Income,  Period  of  Federal  Control  (1918-1919) 
Compared  with  Test  Period 

the  test  period.  If  traffic  was  three-tenths  greater,  and  reve- 
nues were  three-fourths  greater,  it  follows  that  about  six- 
elevenths  of  the  increased  passenger  revenue  in  1919  was 
due  to  increased  traffic,  while  the  remaining  five-elevenths 
was  due  to  increase  in  rates.  The  amounts  are  respectively 
$280,000",000  and  $230,000,000. 

Operating  expenses  were  90  per  cent  greater  than  during 
the  test  period  (compared  with  increased  revenues  of  52 
per  cent),  and  taxes  were  one-fourth  greater.  Freight  traffic 
increased  9.5  per  cent,  and  passenger  traffic  31.2  per  cent. 

Deficit  to  Be  Made  Up  from  Public  Treasury 

For  the  two  years  of  government  control  and  operation 
the  total  deficit  from  the  operation  of  Class  I  railways,  to  be 
made  up  out  of  the  public  treasury,  is  as  follows: 

1919  1918  Two-years 

Standard    return    $905,000,000  $905,000,000  $1,810,1)00,000 

Net    operating    income 570,000,000     690,419,000     1,260,419.000 

Deficit     $335,000,000  $214,581,000      $549,581,000 

This  table  indicates  a  total  deficit  for  the  two-year  period, 
for  railways  of  Class  I,  of  nearly  $550,000,000.  Unfor- 
tunately, this  is  not  the  whole  story,  for  the  government  is 
operating   many   smaller   railways,   the   Pullman   company, 


some  electric  railways,  a  number  of  water  carriers  and  in- 
land waterways,  is  guaranteeing  the  net  income  of  the  ex- 
press companies,  and  is  itself  spending  several  millions 
a  year  for  expenses  of  administration  in  the  maintenance 
of  the  central  Washington  office  and  the  regional  offices  of 
the  United  States  Railroad  Administration. 

For  example,  the  deficit  shown  above  for  railways  of  Class 
I  in  1918  is  $214,581,000.  The  total  deficit  for  1918,  all 
operations,  has  been  reported  by  Director  General  Hines  as 
$236,184,040,  or  about  twenty-one  and  a  half  millions  greater 
than  the  deficit  on  Class  I  operations  alone.  The  director 
general's  statement  is  so  illuminating  that  it  is  worth  re- 
producing in  condensed  form  below : 

Deficits  Year  1918 

Steam    railways    $216,328,314 

Sleeping  car  line 4,597.503 

Water  carriers  and  waterways 3,829.090 

Express  company    (from  July   1) 9,500.000 

Expenses,   U.    S.    R.   R.   Adm 3,647,143 

$237,902,050 
Credits 

Electric  Rys.   surplus    (7   roads) 319,232 

Miscellaneous  net  Crs.   (bnk.  int.,  etc.) 1,398,778 

Total  net  deficit  for  1918 $236,184,040 

Corresponding  statistics  for  1919  are  not  available  as  this 
article  is  written,  but  it  is  clear  that  with  a  deficit  of  $335,- 
000,000  from  the  operation  of  railways  of  Class  I,  the  total 
net  deficit  of  the  Railroad  Administration  for  the  year  will 
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Chart  IV — Revenues,  Expenses  and  Net   Operating  Income 

for   Ten   Months   to   October,    1919,   Compared   With 

1918  and  Ten-Twelfths  of  the  Test  Period 

approach,  and  in  all  probability  surpass,  $400,000,000.  This 
will  place  the  aggregate  deficit  for  the  two  years  somewhere 
between  $625,000,000  and  $650,000,000,  a  total  which 
makes  no  allowance  for  possible  credits  or  debits  that  may 
arise  out  of  the  adjustment  of  claims  for  under-  or  over- 
maintenance,  the  status  of  the  material  and  supply  account, 
loss  and  damage  accounts,  claims  made  by  short-line  rail- 
roads on  account  of  diverted  traffic,  and  other  items  not  now 
ascertainable. 

In  this  connection,  it  is  of  interest  to  quote  from  the  report 
filed  by  Senator  Cummins  when  he  introduced  Senate  Bill 
No.  3288   (the  Cummins  Bill)  on  November  10: 
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"According  to  tlio  cstiiiKUc  of  llic  Uailroad  Admiiiislratioii,  the 
net  operating  income  of  the  systems  in  tlie  liands  of  the  govern- 
ment for  tlie  two  years  I'JKS'and  1918,  will  he  $551,777,459  less 
than  the  compensation  to  which  the  carriers  are  entitled,  com- 
puted as  provided  in  the  law  and  as  prescrihcd  in  the  standard 
contract ;  that  is  to  say,  when  all  accounts  have  hcen  adjusted 
and  paid  the  government  will  have  lost  that  amount  in  its  two 
years  of  operation.  It  is  the  opinion  of  the  coniiniltec,  without 
reflecting  in  any  wise  upon  the  Railroad  Administration,  that  in 
the  end  the  loss  will  be  found  to  be  much  greater  than  the  esti- 
mate submitted;  but,  however  that  may  be,  it  must  ultimately 
be  paid  from  the  treasury  of  the  United  States." 

At  a  later  point  in  the  report,  Senator  Cummins  pro- 
ceeds on  the  assumption  "tliat  the  government's  loss  for  the 
two  years  will  be,  in  round  numl^ers,  $600,000,000." 

Chart  III  gives  the  cumulative  revenues,  expenses,  and 
net  operating  income  (in  billions  of  dollars)  of  railways  of 
Class  I  during  the  two  years  of  federal  operation,  as  com- 
pared with  the  test  period.  The  striking  feature  of  the 
chart  is  that  the  expcuses  of  federal  operation  have  almost 
consistently  surpassed  the  revenues  of  the  test  period,  where- 
as tiie  net  operating  income  has  been  consistently  less. 

Chart  IV  makes  the  same  showing  by  years;  the  average 
year  of  the  test  period,  the  year  1918,  and  the  year  1919. 
To  facilitate  exact  comparison,  the  figures  are  for  the  ten 
months  to  October  31  of  each  year.  The  revenues  and  ex- 
penses have  progressively  increased;  the  net  operating  in- 
come has  progressively  declined. 

Reasons  for  Increases 

We  proceed  now  to  an  analysis  of  the  reasons  why  the 
revenues  and  expenses  of  1919  showed  the  increases  over 
corresponding  accounts  for  1918  indicated  in  the  foregoing 
paragraphs. 

First,  as  to  revenues.  It  has  already  appeared,  from  the 
preceding  discussion,  that  freight  revenue  in  1919  increased 
$100,000,000  over  1918,  and  passenger  revenue  $170,- 
000,000,  with  a  small  decrease  in  the  other  revenue  ac- 
counts. 

The  increase  in  total  operating  revenues  was  $262,- 
000,000.  As  compared  with  1918,  freight  traffic  fell  off 
about  9  per  cent,  so  that  increased  rates  were  responsible 
both  for  making  up  the  decrease  in  traffic  and  for  the  in- 
crease of  $100,000,000  in  freight  revenue.  The  total  amount 
assignable  in  1919  to  increased  rates  was  about  $400,- 
000,000,  or  about  13  per  cent.  There  was  no  general  in- 
crease in  freight  rates  during  1919,  although  many  rate  aa- 
justments  were  made  that  in  the  aggregate  had  an  upward 
tendency,  but  as  the  general  increase  of  1918  was  in  effect 
only  half  the  year,  the  average  for  the  whole  of  1919  was 
clearly  greater  than  the  average  for  the  whole  of  1918. 

The  increase  of  $170,000,000  in  passenger  revenue,  as 
compared  with  1918,  was  due  partly  to  mcreased  rates  and 
partly  to  increased  traffic.  Passenger-miles  increased  six 
per  cent  over  1918.  Combining  these  two  factors  in  their 
proper  relationship,  we  find  that  about  two-fifths  of  the 
$170,000,000,  or  about  $68,000,000,  was  due  to  increased 
traffic  and  the  balance,  or  $102,000,000  to  increased  rates. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  increased  passenger  rates 
of  1918  were  effective  only  from  June  10,  and  that  the  full 
effect  of  the  increase  was  therefore  not  reflected  in  the  pas- 
senger revenue  totals  for  that  year. 

"All  other  revenue"  is  composed  of  mail  revenue,  express 
revenue,  and  a  number  of  miscellaneous  revenue  accounts. 
Mail  revenue  showed  a  mournful  tendency  to  decrease,  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  the  railways  were  handling  no  less 
mail  in  1919  than  in  1918.  In  fact,  the  Postmaster  General 
reported  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1919,  that  the 
record  business  of  1918  had  continued  during  the  year 
1919."  Yet  the  mail  revenue  for  the  first  10  months  of  1919 
was  less  than  for  the  same  period  of  1918  by  2.8  per  cent. 
The  Postmaster  General,  describing  the  "scientific  and  busi- 


iK-sslikc  metliod  of  railway  mail  pay,"  which  he  claims  was 
installed  as  a  result  of  his  own  active  championshij),  states 
that  this  metliod  "enaliies  the  deiiartment  to  pay  for  what 
it  receives  and  the  railroads  to  receive  wliat  tliey  cam,  which 
was  not  possible  under  the  old  sy.stem."  Under  the  practical 
workings  of  the  method,  which  has  been  vigorously  protested 
by  the  railways,  po.stal  revenues  in  1919  api)reciably  in- 
creased, whereas  railway  mail  i)ay,  or  revenue  received  by 
the  railways  for  tran.sporting  the  increased  mail  traffic, 
showed  a  decrease. 

Express  revenue  also  decreased.  I'' or  10  months  the  de- 
crea.se  was  nearly  $6,000,000,  or  5.7  per  cent.  This  was  in 
spite  of  increased  express  rates,  in  the  benefits  of  which  the 
railways  of  course  had  a  share,  and  indicates  the  serious 
falling  off  in  express  business  that  took  place  in  1919. 

Miscellaneous  revenues  other  than  mail  and  express 
showed  slight  increases  in  the  aggregate. 

It  is,  however,  when  we  turn  to  the  operating  expense  ac- 
counts that  the  .startling  nature  of  changes  during  1919 
makes  itself  apparent.  Total  expenses  increased  $368,- 
000,000,  or  about  nine  per  cent.  The  cjuestion  at  once  arises 
as  to  what  proportion  of  the  $368,000,000  represented  wages 
and  what  represented  the  cost  of  materials,  supplies,  etc. 

Wages 

As  to  wages,  three  factors  enter  into  a  comparison  of  pay- 
rolls for  two  periods.  One  is  the  number  of  men  at  work, 
ihe  second  is  the  number  of  hours  or  days  per  man,  and  the 
third  is  the  rate  of  pay  per  hour  or  per  day.  The  second 
factor  multiplied  by  the  third  gives  earnings  per  employee, 
and  this  multiplied  by  the  number  of  men  gives  the  total 
payroll. 

Now  in  1918,  according  to  Director  General  Hines,  the 
total  payroll  of  railways  of  Class  I  under  federal  control 
was  $2,593,000,000,  of  which  $583,552,000  represented  in- 
creased wages  made  effective  during  the  year.  Inasmuch  as 
only  part  of  the  increases  dated  back  to  the  first  of  the  year, 
it  is  evident  that  the  $583,552,000  did  not  reflect  the  full 
effect  of  all  the  1918  increases,  coinputed  on  an  annual 
basis.  While  the  exact  effect  of  the  1918  increases  cannot 
be  stated,  it  is  generally  estimated  as  approximating  $900,- 
000,000  a  year.  Several  additional  general  increases  were 
made  in  1919,  which  again  will  not  be  fully  reflected  in  the 
1919  payroll,  but  which  are  expected  to  aggregate  about 
$150,000,000,  as  follows: 

Trainmen  in  January  (to  complete  the  "war  cycle")....  $60,000,000 

Police,   dining  car  employees,  etc 5,000,000 

Shopmen    (from    May    1) 50  000,000 

Trainmen    (from    Dec.   I) 36,000.000 

Total   $151,000,000 

This  amount,  approximating  $150,000,000,  would  seem 
to  bring  the  total  wage  increases  up  to  or  above  a  billion 
dollars  a  year.  Certain  wage  tables  submitted  by  Director 
General  Hines  to  the  Senate  in  November,  in  response  to  a 
resolution  of  that  body,  show  that  between  December,  1917, 
and  July,  1919,  the  payroll  increased  from  $153,039,988  to 
$226,140,935.  This  was  an  increase  of  $73,000,000  a 
month,  or  something  less  than  $900,000,000  annually.  The 
increase  is  due  in  part  to  the  greater  number  of  men  on  the 
payroll.  On  the  other  hand,  the  figures  do  not  include  the 
agreement  with  maintenance  of  way  employees,  effective  De- 
cember 16,  1919,  nor  smaller  adjustments  made  in  the  wage 
scales  of  many  subsidiary  groups  of  employees;  furthermore, 
they  cover  only  in  part  the  1919  increases  listed  above.  It 
is  impossible  to  give  proper  weight  to  all  these  factors,  but 
to  say  that  wages  have  risen  a  billion  dollars  a  year  does 
not  appear  far  from  the  actual  facts  of  the  case. 

The  director  general's  tables  show,  further,  that  with  the 
increase  in  number  of  men,  the  average  number  of  hours 
per  day,  or  standard  days  per  month,  had  decreased  sinco 
1917.  The  net  result  to  the  average  employee,  as  shown 
in  his  pay  envelope  each  month,  was  an  increase  in  annual 
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earnings  from  $1,004  in  1917  to  $1,433  in  1919  (July 
basis),  a  rise  of  42.7  per  cent. 

Other  costs  than  wages  have  also  increased,  driven  up- 
ward by  the  inexorable  trend  of  rising  prices.  The  Railroad 
Administration  reports  that  coal  prices  for  the  iirst  nine 
months  of  1919  were  $3.45  per  ton  (including  rail  haul), 
as  compared  with  $3.25  in  1918.  This  increase  of  20  cents 
per  ton,  when  applied  to  150,000,000  tons,  represents  $30,- 
000,000  in  money;  the  chances  are  that  the  total  will  prove 
to  have  been  much  increased  by  the  coal  strike  and  the  neces- 
sity that  devolved  on  the  railways  of  confiscating  coal  at 
high  prices;  this  is  entirely  apart  from  the  increased  price 
of  coal  that  may  grow  out  of  the  strike  settlement.  Other 
materials  than  coal  also  suffered  increases  in  1919,  although 
it  is  difficult  to  show  exact  amounts  for  each  article. 

In  brief,  it  is  next  to  impossible  to  ascertain  what  pro- 
portion of  the  $368,000,000  of  increased  expenses  went  to 
labor,  and  what  proportion  was  absorbed  by  material  costs. 
That  the  bulk  of  it,  however,  must  have  gone  into  the  pay- 
roll is  the  inevitable  conclusion,  when  one  considers  that 
the  number  of  railway  employees  in  1919  was  increasing, 
that  their  average  earnings  were  growing,  and  that  the  1918 
wage  increases  did  not  become   fully   effective  until   1919. 

Normal  taxes  payable  by  the  director  general  under  the 
standard  contract  were  about  the  same  in  1919  as  in  1918, 
but  corporate  taxes,  which  the  railways  must  pay  out  of  their 
own  net  income,  and  which  includes  the  bulk  of  the  special 
war  taxes,  were  greater  in  1919  than  in  1918.  They  ap- 
proximated $40,000,000  for  Class  I  railways  in  1918. 

Finally,  what  is  the  outlook  for  the  future?  We  have 
seen  that  for  1919  the  net  operating  income  of  Class  I  rail- 
ways was  some  $335,000,000,  or  nearly  a  million  dollars  a 
day,  less  than  the  standard  return,  without  any  allowance 
for  additional  return  on  money  invested  in  railway  prop- 
erty since  July  1,  1917.  Whatever  may  be  the  added  ef- 
ficiency of  private  operation,  will  it  be  offset  by  a  deliberate 
campaign  on  the  part  of  railway  labor  to  bring  about  gov- 
ernment ownership?  There  are  possibilities  in  the  situa- 
tion that  might  easily  add  a  tinge  of  pessimism  to  atiy  fore- 
cast. At  best,  to  require  the  railway  industry  to  re-shoulder 
its  burden  of  operation  with  a  $335,000,000  deficit  as  an 
additional  handicap  is  asking  almost  too  much  of  human 
energy,  no  matter  how  willing  or  capable  it  may  be.  A 
horizontal  increase  in  freight  rates  would  assist  the  problem, 
but  will  such  an  increase  be  authorized  quickly  enough  to 
save  the  bulk  of  the  railway  companies  from  bankruptcy? 

If  a  larger  traffic  be  assumed  for  1920  than  was  handled 
in  1919,  that  would  help  solve  the  problem,  provided  the 
factor  of  labor  and  the  factor  of  public  opinion  mutually 
determine  to  give  private  railway  operation  a  fighting 
chance — the  American  square  deal  to  which  it  is  certainly 
entitled. 


^         The  Oakland  Mole 

THE  Oakland  (Gal.)  Mole,  western  terminus  at  the  pres- 
ent time  of  the  Southern  Pacific,  the  Atchison,  Topeka 
&  Santa  Fe  and  the  Western  Pacific,  handles  approxi- 
mately 90  steam  trains  and  677  electric  trains  in  and  out 
every  day,  according  to  an  article  written  by  D.  A.  Porter, 
division  engineer  of  the  Western  division  of  the  Southern 
Pacific  in  the  "Southern  Pacific  Bulletin."  The  average 
number  of  switching  movements  made  within  the  limits  of 
the  Oakland  Pier  tower  is  1,900  and  under  emergency  con- 
ditions has  reached  2,100 — from  79  to  83  switching  move- 
ments an  hour,  or  over  one  a  minute. 

The  90  steam  passenger  trains  comprise  over  650  cars. 
The  total  number  of  passengers  handled,  according  to  Mr. 
Porter,  averages  12,000  daily  and  the  total  number  of  pas- 
sengers across  the  Bay  of  San  Francisco  via  the  Oakland 
Mole  is  estimated  at  55,000  daily. 

In  addition  Mr.  Porter's  article  contained  the  following 
description  of  the  facilities  for  handling  freight  on  the  Mole : 

"The  new  freight  slips  are  located  on  the  south  side  of  the 
mole.  The  present  facilities  consist  of  three  units  or  wharves 
which  are  driven  at  an  angle  with  the  bulkhead  line  and  are 
respectively  100  ft.,  70  ft.  and  75  ft.  wide  and  each  875  ft. 
long.  The  completed  work  requires  the  use  of  nearly  5,000 
piles  and  over  a  million  and  a  half  feet  of  lumber.  Over 
three-quarters  of  a  million  cubic  yards  of  dirt  was  removed  to 
give  the  proper  depth  of  water  for  berthing  vessels. 

"On  Dock  No.  1  is  located  a  warehouse  80  x  380  ft.  in  size 
with  a  floor  space  of  over  30,000  sq.  ft. 

"This  shed  is  served  by  two  depressed  tracks  down  the 
center  so  that  cargoes  may  be  wheeled  directly  from  sling  to 
car.  The  entire  side  is  made  of  sliding  doors  so  that  any 
portion  can  be  reached  conveniently.  Night  loading  is  facili- 
tated by  excellent  lighting  arrangements. 

"Fifty  vessels  a  month  carrying  lumber  are  unloaded  at 
these  wharves,  carrying  from  75,000  to  500,000  ft.  of  lum- 
ber. Tracks  are  so  arranged  on  the  lumber  wharves  that 
transfer  may  be  made  direct  from  boat  to  car.  An  average  of 
200  carloads  a  month,  including  all  classes  of  freight,  is  re- 
ceived or  shipped  over  these  wharves.  The  facility  with 
which  lumber  may  be  handled  here  is  illustrated  by  the  fact 
that  one  boat  unloaded  155,000  feet  of  lumber  in  two  hours." 


Photo    from    International 

On  the  Mexican  Border,  Where  Extensive  Improvements  Are 
Too  Likely  to  Attract  Bandit  Raids 


"SwiTCHMANSHip." — Big  men  nowadays  tell  us  that  to  succeed 
we  must  be  a  good  salesman  and  that  we  must  sell  something 
that  we  believe  in  and  something  that  the  buyer  will  not  have  to 
put  on  the  shelf  or  sell  at  a  sacrifice.  What  has  a  switchman  to 
sell?  A  switchman  sells  his  labor  at  so  much  an  hour.  He 
must  sell  his  employer  the  best  he  has  so  that  his  employer  can 
sell  transportation.  If  the  employer  does  not  sell  good  trans- 
portation there  is  no  business  on  the  road  and  both  switchman 
and  employer  suffer.  Suppose  you  want  to  make  a  change  from 
your  present  location  to  one  where  the  prospects  for  you  are 
better.  You  go  to  your  employer  and  tell  him  of  your  intentions. 
You  have  been  a  good  salesman  and  you  have  always  sold  him 
something  that  he  could  use.  He  likes  you  for  your  honesty,  so 
he  takes  you  into  his  private  office  and  talks  to  you  as  father  to 
son  and  volunteers  to  write  a  personal  letter  to  your  future 
employer.  If  he  is  personally  acquainted  with  your  future  em- 
ployer he  will  make  it  a  point  to  look  him  up  and  have  a  talk 
with  him  and  do  all  the  good  he  can.  He  is  sorry  to  lose  you, 
but  he  is  willing  to  help  you,  because  you  helped  him.  You 
leave  his  office  in  a  happy  frame  of  mind.  If  you  have  been  a 
poor  salesman  you  do  not  get  such  a  reception.  You  will  go  to 
the  office  and  tell  your  employer  of  your  intention  and  he  will 
reply:  "All  right."  He  calls  in  his  clerk  and  tells  him  to  give 
you  an  order  for  your  time  and  a  service  letter.  Your  service 
letter  will  be  something  on  the  order  of  a  prison  record.  It 
will  give  the  color  of  your  hair  and  eyes,  weight  and  height.— 
Duit  Wright,  Illinois  Central. 


Dividend  Changes  on  Railroad  Stocks 

Lehigh  Valley  Is  the  Only  Important  Railroad  Which  Made  a 
Change  in  Its  Regular  Dividend  Rate 


THE  SAME  RENTALS  Were  cluc  tlic  railroad  corporations 
from  the  government  for  the  operation  of  the  roads  in 
1919  as  in  1918.  Since  fixed  charges  and  dividends 
are  paid  from  this  rental,  there  were  no  important  changes 
in  dividend  rates,  with  the  exception  of  the  Lehigh  Valley. 
The  Lehigh  Valley  had  been  paying  annual  dividends  at  the 
rate  of  10  per  cent  during  the  test  period,  and  the  rental  from 
the  government  would  have  permitted  a  continuance  of  this 
rate,  but  since  in  the  test  period  tlie  dividend  absorbed 
nearly  the  entire  surplus  of  the  company  it  was  thought  more 
conservative  to  reduce  the  rate  from  10  per  cent  to  7  per 
cent  in  1919. 

There  was  a  good  deal  of  uncertainty  about  dividend  pay- 
ments by  a  number  of  the  railroa^l  companies.  The  situa- 
tion was  complicated  by  the  fact  that  on  the  one  hand  the 
government  was  loaning  money  to  the  corporations  for  addi- 
tions and  betterments  to  their  property,  sometimes  with  the 
approval  of  the  corporation  and  sometimes  against  the  wishes 
of  the  corporation.  At  the  same  time  the  government  was 
delaying  the  payment  of  the  guaranteed  rentals  to  the  com- 
panies. Furthermore,  the  government  was  asking  corpora- 
tions which  could  use  their  corporate  funds  for  additions 
and  betterments  to  do  so,  and  this  left  some  corporations 
almost  without  corporate  funds  for  a  period  of  time.  When, 
therefore,  the  regular  dividend  period  came  around  the  di- 
rectors found  themselves  in  the  position  of  having  book  earn- 
ings sufficient  to  pay  the  regular  dividends,  but  no  funds 
immediately  available.  This  lead  to  the  practice  of  declar- 
ing dividends,  payable  when  the  funds  became  available,  and 
in  many  cases  with  the  proviso  that  the  dividend  be  approved 
by  the  Railroad  Administration.  This  meant  delayed  divi- 
dends to  stockholders,  with  a  certain  amount  of  annoyance 
and  even  hardship  to  stockholders  wholly  dependent  for  their 
living  on  their  income  from  investments. 

Certain  dividend  changes  that  took  place  in  1918  are  still 
hanging  fire,  notably  the  cases  of  the  Wabash  preferred  A 
stock  and  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  preferred. 
Both  these  stocks  are  investment  securities,  the  preferred  A 
of  the  Wabash  representing  the  exchange  or  bonds  in  reor- 


ganization and  the  preferred  of  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  & 
St.  Paul  representing  what  for  nearly  a  generation  was  con- 
sidered one  of  the  gilt-edge  railway  stock  investments.  The 
corporation  officers  of  the  St.  Paul  and  of  the  Wabash  have 
continued  their  efforts  (begun  in  1918)  during  1919  to 
reach  some  basis  of  settlement  with  the  United  States  Rail- 
road Administration.  In  both  cases  the  character  of  the 
stock  is  such  that  its  holders  should  have  the  utmost  consid- 
eration, consistent  with  justice,  from  the  Administration  and 
from  the  directors  of  the  corporation.  What  the  outcome 
will  be,  however,  is  still  uncertain. 

DIVIDEND    CHANGES 


Name   of   road                                                     J-         ^—  c~  =  — 

—                Ph  <  < 

Baltimore   &   Ohio,   Common 4             4^4  a  4* 

New   York,   Ontario   &  Western,   Common....  1  2 

Western  Pacific  R.   R.  Corporation,  Preferred.          4              6  4  6 

Western   Pacific   R.   R.   Company,   Preferred..         4             6  4  6 

Lehigh    Valley    8H        10  7  10 

New  York,  Chicago  &  St.  Louis,  1st  Preferred     None         5 

New  York,  Chicago  &  St.  Louis,  2d  Preferred         2"^     None 

Albany   &    Susquehana 12'4          9  9  9 

*  The    regular    dividend    rate    was    reduced    from    an    annual  5  per    cent 
to  an  annual  4  per  cent  in  the  second  dividend  period  of  1918. 


The  Ogden  Public  Library,  Ogden,  Utah,  is  planning  to 
establish  a  department  of  transportation  history,  using  for 
this  purpose  a  recent  gift  of  $8,000,  representing  the  unex- 
pended balance  of  money  given  by  the  Southern  Pacific  and 
the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  companies  for  the  Golden  Spike 
Celebration,  held  last  May,  in  commemoration  of  the  joining 
of  the  two  roads  near  Ogden.  The  new  department  will 
include  a  museum  containing  relics  of  the  union  of  the  two 
roads  and  books  dealing  with  this  and  other  pioneer  trans- 
portation  events. 
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FORKCXOSURE    SALES. 


.    IVOTICE    OF    FORECLOSURE    SAT. 
r-     PURSUANT    TO    ADJOURAMENT. 

;.  CHANCERY  SALE.—ln  pursuance  ^nd  by 
•Virtue  of  the  ameitded  decrees  of  foreclosure 
^anu  sale  in  favor  cif  The  Now  York  Trust  Com- 
'pany,  complaiiiajit,  made  and  outered  by  the 
fl^istrict  Court  of  the  Unii.ed  •  States  for  the 
[-Eastern  District  of  Michigan,  Southern  Divis- 
ion, and  of  the  J)io!i'.  i  Court  of  the  tinited 
fStates  for  tn>;  No'-:.!.    •  f  Ohio,  West- 

lej-n   Di^-isior,.    ai-..J   o,  Cfourt  of   tlie 

iUnited     fcui-'-      ■■   ■  t^':;trict     of 

jOliio,  Easle-  i  decrees 

;"W§re  dated  o  ■  r,    A.   D. 

^  19.1 2,  and  entfreu  m.  said  bJaotoin,  District  of 
Michigan,  Southern  Divisioo,  Decerrber  0.  1912, 
fin  said  Northern  District  of  Ohio,  Western  Di- 
^'vision,  December  i'2,  1912,  and  said  Southern. 
^District  of  Oi)lo,  Ba.3tern  Di\if^!0);,  December 
i.i2,  1912,  in  causes  pcndinir  in  .••,  ■:;  respective 
i'courts,    and    which     w.  re     '•    :.i-  Thr     New 


X^ORECLOSURE    SALES. 

required  deposit  for  a  bid  on  the  cntlM 

pro|:';rty. 

Tlj.i  Court  reserves  the  rigUt  to  reject  any 
bid,  and  lo  lesell  the  property  in  respect  of 
which  the  bid  shall  hav«  been  made  or  any 
part  thereof  upon  failure  of  the  purchaser  to 
comply  with  any. order  o(  the  Court  as  to  pay- 
ment of  the  remainder  nf  the  purchase  prica 
or  r  - :  ■      ■  r 

"■'  ;i   Of  the  price  ftt 

V-':,  ; ;     \-,c.    <,f , i  ;       ■'■!    ad- 


ii;.,.i.i-v  rt.',  ii)(;:  i.ov'T  .'-•null  'aire'.'!..     \;  ne  rciaamder 

of  the  purchase  money  may  be  paid  as  followa: 

Vr-on.  a   sale    of    the   Ohio    Southern    Division 

or   partly  in  cash  and  in  claimu  paya- 

ier    Article    3    of    said    amsended    decree, 

receiver's     certificates     payable     under. 

of   said   anier;<''ed    decree,    to   the    ex 


Receiverships  and  Foreclosure  Sales  During  1919 

One  Important  Reorganization  Under  Government  Auspices 
Without  Foreclosure  Sale 


THE  LAW  under  which  the  President  took  over  tlie  oper- 
ation of  the  railroads  provided  that  no  judgment  could 
be  made  against  the  property  of  railroads  which  the 
President  took  if  this  property  was  used  in  operation.  The 
owning  corporations  are  receiving  rental  for  the  use  of  their 
railroad  property  on  a  basis  entirely  independent  of  their 
present  earnings  and  expenses,  and  receiverships,  therefore, 

SUMMARY  OR  RECEIVERSHIPS  FOR  44  YEARS 

No.  of 

Year  roads 

1876  42 

1877  38 

1878  27 

1879  12 

1880  13 

1881  5 

1882  12 

1883  11 

1884  37 

1885  44 

1886  13 

1887  9 

1888  22 

1889  22 

1890  26 

1891  26 

1892  36 

1893  74 

1894  38 

1895  31 

1896  34 

1897  18 

1898 18 

1899  10 

1900  16 

1901  4 

1902  5 

1903  9 

1904  8 

1905  10 

1906  6 

1907  7 

1908  24 

1909  5 

1910  7 

1911  3 

1912  13 

1913  17 

1914  2i. 

1915  12 

1916 9 

1917  19 

1918  8 

1919  7 


Bonds 

Miles 

and  stocks 

6.662 

$467,000,000 

3.637 

220,294,000 

2,320 

92,385,000 

1,102 

39,367,UC0 

885 

140,265,000 

110 

3,742,000 

912 

39,074,000 

1,990 

108,470,000 

11,038 

714,755,000 

8,836 

385,460,000 

1,799 

70,346,000 

1,046 

90,318,000 

3,270 

186,814,000 

3,803 

99,664,000 

2,963 

105,007,000 

2,159 

84,479,000 

10,508 

357,692,000 

29,340 

1,781,046,000 

7,025 

395,791,000 

4,089 

369,075,000 

5,441 

275,597,000 

1,537 

92,909,000 

2,069 

138,701,000 

1,019 

52,285,000 

1,165 

78,234,000 

73 

1,627,000 

278 

5,835,000 

229 

18,823,000 

744 

36,069,000 

3,593 

176,321,000 

204 

55,042,000 

317 

13,585,000 

8,009 

596,359,000 

859 

78,095,000 

735 

51,427,500 

2,606 

210,606,882 

3,784 

182,112,497 

9,020 

477,780',820 

4,222 

199,571,446 

20,143 

1.070,808,628 

4,439 

208,159,689 

2,486 

61,169.962 

3,519 

242,090,800 

244 

11,886,779 

ships  established   in   1919   were  none  of  them  government 

operated  roads,  nor  is  there  any  particular  significance  to  be 
attached  to  their  bankruptcy. 

A  foreclosure  sale  of  a  large  road  usually  marks  the  re- 

SUMMARY  OF  FORECLOSURE  SALES  IN  44  YEARS 

No,  of 

Year  roads 

1876  30 

1877  54 

1878  48 

1879  .65 

1880  31 

1881  29 

1882  16 

1883  18 

1884  15 

1885  22 

1886  45 

1887  31 

1888  19 

1889  25 

1890  29 

1891  21 

1892  28 

1893  25 

1894  42 

1895  52 

1896  58 

1897  42 

1898  47 

1899  32 

1900  24 

1901  17 

1902  ,., 20 

1903  13 

1904  13 

1905  6 

1906  8 

1907  6 

1908  3 

1909  12 

1910  17 

1911  13 

1912  12 

1913  6 

1914  9 

1915  11 

1916  26 

1917  20 

1918  11 

1919  8 

'Operation  suspended, 
tRoad  abandoned. 


Bonds      • 

Miles 

and  stocks 

3,840 

$217,848,000 

3,875 

198,984,000 

'3,906 

311,631,000 

4,909 

243,288,000 

3,775 

263,882,000 

2,617 

137,923,000 

867 

65,426,000 

1,354 

47,100,000 

710 

23,504,000 

3,156 

278,394,000 

7,687 

374,109,000 

5,478 

328,181,000 

1,596 

64,555,000 

2,930 

137,815,000 

3,825 

182,495,000 

3,223 

169,069,000 

1,922 

95,898,000 

1,613 

79,924,000 

5,643 

318,999,000 

12,831 

761.791,000 

13,730 

1,150,377,000 

6,675 

517,680,000 

6,054 

252,910,000 

4,294 

267,534,000 

3,477 

190,374,000 

1.139 

85,808,000 

693 

39,788.000 

555 

15,885,000 

524 

28,266,000 

679 

20,307,000 

262 

1 0,400,000 

114 

13,777,000 

138 

2,547.000 

2,629 

250.033,000 

1,100 

93,660.109 

1,386 

40.741,543 

661 

25,910,990 

1,159 

86,163.850 

1,470 

.'<3. 189.500 

3,914 

285  258,782 

8,355 

703,444,855 

10,963 

557,846,348 

763 

24.735,187 

459 

15,479,587 

of  roads  being  operated  by  the  government  were  nil.     The 
seven  small  roads  which  are  shown  in  the  table  of  receiver- 


organization  of  the  company's  financial  affairs  on  a  basis 
which  it  is  hoped  will  prove  a  favorable  one  for  the  opera- 
tion of  the  road  and  the  re-establishment  of  the  company's 
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cri-dil.  \\  ilh  tlir  sale,  lumrviT,  of  a  small  road  tiii.s  is  not 
always  tlio  caso.  The  foreclosure  sale  may  .simjily  mark  a 
stej)  in  the  downward  jjroj^res.s  liy  which  one  set  of  creditors 
gets  out  of  the  affair  with  what  it  can,  hut  without  the  new- 
owners  of  the  proi>erty  havini,'  any  well-l)acked  financial  ])lan 
for  the  rehabilitation  of  the  credit  of  the  jjroperty  and  for 
its  solvent  operation.     All  of  -the  roads  shown  in  the  table 


Ri;CKIVERSlIII>S    KSTAltUSIIKI)    IN    l<JI>) 

I'llIKlfd  (U-I)l 

N,imc  of  coni|i.Tnv                                    MilcaRc  niitstaiiilinx 

.\ll«.i>im   NortliiTii    16  $l_'5,nC0 

C'nlor.ulo    .Spriiins    &    C'lipple    ('ikI<    His- 

tiiit    R.nilwav     74  2,680.879 

K.islcrii     Kentucky     .16  

I'.ieilic   &    Kaslcrn    33  300,000 

rittshiirsjli     {v     Sus(iiR-hinn.T 23  400,000 

Tinipsoii    &•     llciulcrson     35  

Tw  in    Mountain   &    Potomac ■. .  27  500,000 

Tot.i1s      244  4,005,879 


iiiit'.lanilini; 
$675,000 

2.000,000 
3.455,900 
500.000 
500.000 
250  000 
500.000 

■7,880,900 


of  foreclosure  sales  in  1919  are  .small  ones  not  under  gov- 
ernment control.  The  Georgia  Coast  &  Piedmont  was  sold 
with  the  ])rovi.so  that  the  road  could  be  junked.  The  Gulf, 
I'lorida  &:  .\lal)ania  may  1)C  rehai^ilitated  and  another  attempt 
made  at  profitable  operation  of  the  property?  The  others 
are  short,  unimportant  lines,  some  of  which  may  be  junked. 

There  was  one  important  road,  the  Boston  &  Maine,  which 
was  reorganized  under  the  auspices  of  the  United  States 
Railroad  Administration  and  taken  out  of  the  hands  of  re- 
ceivers on  December  31,  1919.     It  is  not,  of  course,  shown 


in  either  table,  liecause  there  was  no  foredo.sure  .sale.  The 
Ho.ston  &  Maine  was  [)ut  into  the  hands  of  receivers  origin- 
ally because  the  rentals  of  its  lea.sed  lines,  which,  of  course, 
were  a  fi.xed  charge  on  the  earnings  of  the  i)arent  com|)any, 
were  so  high  as  to  leave  no  margin  of  safety  in  periods  of 
depression  or  abnormally  jiigh  operating  expenses.  Under 
the  reorganization  holders  of  stock  of  the  leased  lines  ex- 
changed their  holdings  for  stock  of  the  Boston  &  Maine, 
bearing  the  "same  rate  of  interest  which  they  had  received  as 
rental,  but   tfmi)orarily  scaled  down   20  i)er  cent  and  made 


lOKKCI.OSHUK    SAl.KS    I  .\ 

Kami-    of    company  Mileage 

.•\rtcsian    licit    46 

Elkin    &    AllcEheny 15 

Kloricla.    Alahama    &    flulf 26 

rt.   Smith.   Stibiaco  &   Kastern 14 

Cfcorsia   Coast  &  ricdmoiit 1 00 

Gulf,    Florifla    &    Alabama 157 

Ocklawalia    Valley     46 

Waycioss    &    Western 45 

Totals     459 


contingent  upon  earnings.  This  exchange  of  a  fixed  charge 
for  a  charge  contingent  on  earnings  puts  the  Boston  &  Maine 
in  a  much  sounder  financial  position,  and  the  credit  for 
bringing  the  change  about  is  due  in  part  to  the  United  States 
Railroad  Administration  and  in  part  to  the  receiver  and  of 
certain  members  of  the  reorganization  committee. 


I'undc.l  ficbt 

.Stock 

e     outstanilinn     o 

nlstandin.' 

$70,000 

48(1,000 

476. .'0(1 

500  000 

1 50.000 

40O  000 

1  50. OW) 

1.807,287 

1,572,000 

4,410.000 

4,410,000 

250.000 

384,000 

420,000 

7,981,287 

7,498,300 

RAILROADS    IN   THE   HANDS 


Name   of   road 

Altoona  Northern  

Boyne    City,    Gaylord   &    Alpena 

Cape   Girardeau    Northern    

Chicago   &    Eastern    Ulinois 

Chicago,  Peoria  &  St.  Louis 

Colorado    Midland    

Colorado   Sprinfts  &   Cripple  Creek   District   Railway. 

Creston.  Wintcrset  &  De.s  Moines 

Dansville  &  Mt.   Morris   

Denver   &   Rio   Grande    

Denver  &  Salt  Lake 

Eastern    Kentucky    

Evansville   &    Indianapolis 

Felhmere    Railroad    

Ft.    Smith    &    Western 

Georgia  &  Florida 

Gould    Southwestern    

Greenville  &  Western   

Haynesville    &    Montsomery 

Houston    S:    Brazos    Valley 

Illinois    .Southern    

International   S:    Great    Northern 

Kansas  City,  Mexico  &  Orient 

Kans'as   City    Northwestern    

Liberty-White    

Louisiana    &■    North    West 

Macon    &    BirminRham 

Manistee   &    North    Eastern 

Mar.=hal!  &  East  Texas 

Missouri   &    North    Arkansas 

Missouri,    Kansas    &   Texas 

Missouri.    Kansas    &    Texas    of    Texas 

Nevada   Short    Line 

New   Berlin  &   Winfieldt 

Ocilla    Southern    

Orangeburg    Railway     

Pacific  S:  Eastern 

Palatine.   Lake  Zurich   &  Wauconda.^ 

Pine    Bluff    &    Northern 

Pittsburgh    &    Susquehanna 

Pittsburgh.    Shawmut   &   Northern 

Rome    &    Northern 

St.  Louis  &  Missouri  Southern 

St.  Louis.  El  Reno  &  Western 

Salina   Northern    

San  Antonio.   Uvalde  8:  Gulf 

Sharpsville    

Southwestern   Railway    ' 

Tennessee   &•    North    Carolina 

Tennessee  Central    

Texas   &   Pacific 

Tidewater  &   Western 

Timpson    &    Henderson* 

Toledo,  Peoria  &  Western 

Toledo,   St.    Louis  &   Western 

Trinity  &  Brazos  Valley 

Twin    Mountain    S:    Potomac* 

Wabash.  Chester  &  Western 

Waupaca  Green  Bay   

Wichita   Falls  &   Northwestern 

Williamsport   &   North    Branch 


Mileage 

16 

94 

104 

1.136 

255 

338 

74 
■  22 

15 

2,610 

255 

36 
146 

16 
254 
348 

18 


29 

140 

1,160 

964 

200 

50 

121 

97 

190 

72 

365 

1.744 

1,792 

12 

110 
17 
33 
IS 
10 
23 

205 

28 

8 

42 

81 

317 
18 
30 
37 

295 

1.947 

93 

35 

248 

454 

36Q 
27 
65 
3 


OF   RECI 

.I\EKS 

Total  old 

Date 

of 

Bonds  of 

Stock  of 

company 

receivership 

old  comfiany 

old  company 

securities 

Aug. 

8, 

1919 

$       125.000 

$       675,000 

$       800,000 

Nov. 

19, 

1913 

800.000 

669.300 

1,469,300 

April 

14, 

1914 

1,500  000 

110.000 

1,610.000 

May 

27, 

1913 

59,289,000 

18,267,900 

77.556,900 

July 

31, 

1914 

4.000,000 

4  000.000 

8.000,000 

.July 

— , 

1918 

9,532.000 

10,000,000 

19.532,000 

May 

10, 

1919 

2,680,879 

2,000,000 

4,680,879 

.Tune 

25, 

1914 

200,000 

98.600 

298,600 

Tune 

1894 

150,000 

50.000 

200,000 

Tan. 

2fi, 

I9I8 

121,802,000 

87,779.800 

209,581.800 

Aug. 

16, 

1917 

12,514,000 

12,182.500 

24.696,500 

March 

31, 

1919 

3,455,900 

3,455,900 

May 

27, 

1913 

2,5OO,0CO 

2.000,000 

4,500,000 

Tan 

5, 

1917 

Oct. 

9, 

1915 

6,240.000 

5.0O0.O00 

11,240,000 

March 

27, 

1915 

7,820.000 

8,750.000 

16,570.000 

April 

14, 

1914 

8.929 

51.000 

59,929 

;9 

1917 

460,000 

50.000 

510.000 

1 

1917 

41,000 

50.000 

91,000 

Nov. 

77, 

1915 

420,000 

24,000 

444.000 

Sept. 

18, 

1918 

3,398,000 

5,000.000 

8.398.000 

11 

1914 

26.347. COO 

4.822.000 

31,169,000 

April 

17, 

1917 

31,000,000 

20,000,000 

51,000,000 

Feb 



1917 

Nov. 

12 

1914 

4.050 

300  000 

304,050 

Aug. 

23, 

1913 

2,250,000 

2,300,000 

4,550,000 

Feb 

1 

1908 

.son  onC' 

son  nnn 

1.000,000 

Dec. 

1918 

1,172,000 

1,172,000 

2,344,000 

Tan. 

2S 

1917 

1.180  OCO 

200,000 

1,380.000 

1 

191J 

8.353.295 

8. 340.000 

16.693.295 

Sept. 

'7 

1915 

101.728.750 

76,283-257 

178  012.007 

Sept. 

27, 

1915 

35.638.054 

10,152,500 

45,790,554 



1916 

Tan. 

15, 

1919 

23.800 

30.000 

53,800 

Tulv 

12, 

1918 

416,000 

265.000 

681,000 

June 

17 

1916 

100  OCO 

100,000 

300.000 

500  000 

800,000 

Oct. 

19 

1914 

230.000 

230,000 

Feb. 

9 

1916 

43.000 

160  OOO 

203,000 

Jan. 

15 

1919 

30O.C00 

500,000 

800,000 

Aug 

1 

1905 

14,655.000 

15.0C0OOO 

29.655.000 

Feb. 

28, 

1911 

1,000.000 

1,000,000 

April 

n 

1915 

Oct. 

9 

1915 

817,000 

970.800 

1,787.806 

July 

77 

1917 

1,500,000 

1.162.300 

2.662.300 

1914 

4,413.000 

280.000 

4,693,000 

■'7 

1897 

68.779 

350,000 

418,779 

Nov. 

11 

1917 

354.000 

35  000 

389.000 

Sept. 

1  3 

1916 

454.000 

306,100 

760,100 

31 

1912 

12,232.900 

7,941.500 

20.174,350 

Oct 

97 

1916 

54,621,000 

38.763  810 

93,384.810 

14 

1917 

300.000 

30O  ono 

600.000 

Oct. 

1919 

250.000 

250,000 

July 
Oct. 

0 

1917 

4  895.000 

4.076,900 

8. 971.900 

97 

1914 

27.602.000 

19,947.600 

47.549.600 

Tune 

16 

1914 

8.760.000 

304.000 

9  064.000 

1919 

500,000 

500,000 

1,000,000 

Tuly 

15 

1914 

690,000 

1.250,000 

1.940.000 

1917 

75000 

1.400 

76.400 

1917 

2.O00.000 

2.00O.O00 

Jan. 

8, 

1917 

545,000 
575,319,436 

1,324,662 

1,869.662 

381,832,829 

957.152,265 

•Discontinued  operation. 


AGREEMENT  BETWEEN 
THE  DIRECTOR  GENERAL  OF  RAILROADS 


AND  THE 


COMPANY 


PREAMBLE  AND  RECITALS. 

This  Agreement,  made  this day  of ,  1918, 

between   William  G.  McAdoo,  Director  General  of  Railroads,  hereinafter  called  the  Director 
General,  acting  on  behalf  of  the  United  States  and  the  President,  under  the  powers  conferred 

1,  II    ''i    I  .     1 I  '  I    f    ll  ^'^     —  111         J     ^ I  ill      ""t  I  ''■>iin    1     '    I        r  III?     t1     1  ' 


Status  of  the  Railroad  Contract  Negotiations 


129  Companies  Have  Agreed  with  the  Government  on  Com- 
pensation for  Use  of  Their  Property 


A  TOTAL  OF  128  CONTRACTS  bctwcen  railroad  companies 
and  the  Railroad  Administration  covering  the  com- 
pensation to  be  paid  by  the  government  for  the  use 
of  their  property  during  the  period  of  federal  control  have 
been  executed.  These  include  96  Class  I  roads;  127  con- 
tracts provide  for  an  annual  compensation  of  $716,435,061, 
while  2  additional  contracts  provide  for  lump  sum  payments, 
amounting  to  $129,734.80.  The  total  provided  for  in  the 
contracts  executed  covers,  therefore,  about  three-fourths  of  the 
estimated  total  of  the  standard  return  guaranteed  under  the 
federal  control  act,  which  is  about  $940,000,000.  The  roads 
that  have  not  yet  signed  up  include  mainly  those  that  have 
claims  for  special  compensation  greater  than  that  proposed  to 
be  allowed  by  the  Railroad  Administration. 

The  list  of  standard  contracts  between  the  director  gen- 
eral of  railroads  and  carriers  under  federal  control  is  as 
follows.  (Where  dates  appear  after  the  name  of  the  road  it 
indicates  that  the  contracts  became  effective  at  some  other 
time  than  January  1,  1918)  : 

Compensation 

Abilene  &  Southern  Railway  Company  (July   1,   1918) $78,375.18 

*Alabama    &    Vicksburg   Railroad 322,854.47 

'Atchison,   Topeka   &   Santa   Fe .' 42,810,310.80 

Grand    Canyon    Railroad. 

Kansas    &    Southwestern    Railroad. 

Rio  Grande,   El   Paso  &   Santa  Fe. 

*Gulf,    Colorado   &    Santa    Fe. 

'Panhandle    &    Santa    Fe. 

'Atlanta,   Birmingham   &  Atlantic  Ry.   Co 480,000.00 

.■\tlantic  &  Western    Railroad   (August   1,    1918) 12.660.72 

'Atlantic   Coast   Line   Railroad 10,185,942.34 

Washington  &  Vandcmere. 

Tampa    Southern. 

Augusta   Southern   Railway    (November   1,    1918) 28,000.00 

'Baltimore,   Chesapeake  &  Atlantic  Railroad  Co 86,647.38 

'Baltimore    &    Ohio 30,031,009.14 

'Staten    Island    Rapid   Transit   Company. 

Sandy    Valley    &    Elkhorn. 

R.    &    O.    Chicago    Terminal. 

'Coal    &    Coke. 

Long    Fork    Railway. 
•Bangor   &•   Aroostook    Railroad 1,575,171.64 

\"an    Buren    Bridge   Co. 

Bennettsville  &  Cheraw   ^uly   1,   1918) 29,077.92 

Birmingham    &   Northwestern    Railway    (May    1,    1918) 34,522.86 

♦Boston   &   Maine 9,832,490.52 

Vermont    Valley    Railway    Comapny. 

Montpelier   &    Wells    River. 

Barre   &    Chelsea    Railroad    Company. 

Sullivan    County    Railroad    Company. 

Indentations  indicate  subsidiary  parties  to  the   one  contract. 
'Indicates  Class  1  roads. 


Brooklyn    Eastern    District   Terminal $306,259.63 

'Buffalo  &  Susquehanna  Railroad  Corporation 591,612.97 

Buffalo   Creek   Railroad 409,397.76 

♦Buffalo,  Rochester  &  Pittsburgh   Railway 3,276,410.42 

♦Central    New    England 1,468,123.63 

♦Central  of  Georgia  Railroad 3.402,064.26 

Wadley    Southern. 

Sylvania    Central. 
♦Central    Vermont   Railway 835,402.22 

Central   Vermont  Trans.   Company. 

♦Central  Railroad  Company  of  New  Jersey 9,352,301.13 

♦Charleston   &  Western   Carolina  Railway 466,921.15 

Chesapeake   Steamship   Company 102,048.99 

♦Chicago  &  Northwestern   Railway  Company 23,364,028.55 

Missouri   Valley  &   Blair  Ry.   &  Bridge  Company. 

Pierre  &  Ft.   Pierre  Bridge  &  Ry.   Company. 

Pierre  Rapid  City  &  Northwestern. 

Wolf    River   Valley. 

Wyoming   &    Northwestern. 

♦Chicago  &  Western   Indiana  Railroad   Company 1,509,'S30.15 

♦Chicago,   Burlington  &  Quincy  Railroad  Company 33,390,079.61 

Black  Hill  &   Fort  Pierre. 

Deadwood  Central. 

Quincy,   Omaha   &   Kansas   City. 

'Chicago  Great   Western   Railroad    Company 2,953,449.94 

'Chicago,    Indianapolis  &   Louisville   Ry.   Company 1,620,258.75 

Chicago    Heights   Terminal    Transfer    Railroad    Company 67,131.89 

'Chicago,   Milwaukee  &   St.   Paul   Ry.   Company 27,946,771.45 

Tacoma    Eastern    Rilroad    Company. 

Bellingham    &    Northern    Ry.    Company. 

Seattle,   Port  Angeles   &  Western   Ry.    Company. 

Milwaukee    Terminal    Ry.    Company. 

•Puget    Sound    &    Willapa    Harbor    Ry.    Company. 

Gallatin    Valley    Railway    Compat)^. 

Chicago    Junction    Railway 916.804.03 

Chicago  River  &  Indiana  Railroad  Company 108,525.82 

♦Chicago,   St.   Paul,  Minneapolis  &  Omaha   Ry 4,934,789.51 

'Chicago.  Terre   Haute  &   Southeastern   Ry 922,784.87 

'Cincinnati    Northern    Railroad 317,628.01 

♦Cleveland,  Cincinnati,   Chicago  &  St.  Louis 9,945,738.41 

Muncie    Belt    Railway. 
'Colorado   &    Southern 2,833,578.93 

♦Wichita    Valley. 

Cumberland  &   Pennsylvania  Railroad 255,692.10 

'Delaware,    Lackawanna    &    Western 15,749,476.74 

Denison   &   Pacific    Suburban    Ry.    Company 4,702.45 

'Denver   &    Rio   Grande 8,319,376.67 

♦Detroit   &    Mackinac    Railway    Company 310,664.04 

Detroit,   Bay  City  &  Western 85,967.31 

Detroit    Terminal    Railroad 186,460,40 

Durham   &   Southern   Ry.   Company   (July    1,    1918) 133,410.22 

♦El   Paso  &  Southwestern 4,145,102.30 

'Erie    Railroad    15,729.068.09 

'Chicago   &  Erie. 

Escanaba  &   Lake  Superior 58,688.01 

'Fort  Worth  &   Denver  City  Ry.   Comnanv. 1,891,386.40 

Gainesville    Midland    22,731.58 

Galveston  Wharf  Company   (August   1,    1918) 526,069.92 

Georgia  &  Florida   Railway   (November  1,    1918) 88,000.00 

Georgia,   Florida  &  Alabama  Ry.   (September   1,   1918) 57,637.73 

'Georgia    Railroad     858,662.42 

'Grand    Rapids  &   Indiana 929,385.42 

Green   Bay  &  Western   Railroad 331,954.91 

Ahnapee   &   Western   Ry.    Company. 

Kewaunee,  Green   Bay  &  Western   Railroad   Company. 
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•(;i.-..l    Nortlu-ni    K;flway $.'8,771,360.78 

Duliitli    {<i    Siij>rrior    Dridgc. 

I>tiliitli   Tt-rniinal. 

Cirr.-it    r.ills   &   Trton   County. 

(Ircat    Norlhcrn    Kqiiipnifnt    Company. 

Great    Northern    Terminal. 

Minneapolis   Western. 

Minneapolis    Kelt. 

Montana    Kaslern. 

WattTtown    &    Sioux    Falls. 
Cnlf,  Texas  &  Western  Kailway   (August  1,   1918),  lump  sum  29,734.80 

•HoekiiiR    Valley    Kailway    Company 2,637,167.48 

•HiiJson    &    Manhattan 3,003,362.77 

•Illinois    Centr.il     16,540,717.32 

Chicatjo,    Memphis   iv   Gulf. 

Dunleith    &    UMlnique    RridRe. 

Central    Klevatnr    &    Warehouse    Company. 

Missi.ssippi    Valley    Corporation. 

Indiana    Harbor    Helt 296,053.57 

•Kansas  City,   Mexico  ft  Orient   Railroad 150,000.00 

•The  Kansa.'  City,  Mexico  &  Orient  Ry.  of  Texas. 

Lake    Erie    &    Eastern 127,081.06 

•Uke   Erie   &   Western 1,548,541.69 

Leavenworth  Terminal   Ry.   &   Rridge   Company 43,583.48 

•I.ehigh  &  New   EnRland   Railroad   Company 1,135,760.91 

•I.ehieh    &    Hudson    River   Railway 519,371.13 

•I.chish     Valley     Railroad : 1 1.318  7U.4K 

•I.os   Angeles   &   Salt    Lake    Railroad 3,414,751.10 

•I-ouisville   &    Nashville    Railroad 17,310,494.67 

•Louisville.   Henderson   &•   St.    Louis   Ry 343.915.53 

Louisiana  &    Mis.sissippi   Railroad   &  Transfer  Company 41.689.33 

Louisville  &  Wadlcy   Railroad   Company 5,367.23 

'Maryland,    Delaware    X-    VirRinia    Rv.    Company 49,543.23 

•Maine    Central    Railroad    Company 2,955,696.88 

Memphis,   Dallas  &  Gulf  Railroad   (July  1,   1918) 28,295.70 

•MichiRan    Central    Railroad ' 8,105,727.04 

ChicaRO,    Kalamazoo   &    Saginaw. 

Minneapolis   Eastern    Ry.    Company      30,332.61 

•Minneapolis,   St.  Paul  &  Snult  Ste.   Marie 10,578,977.09 

•Minnesota  &■   International   Railway   Company 202,455.24 

•Mi.ssouri   &   North   Arkansas    (September   24.    1918) 175.000.00 

Missouri   &   Illinois   Uridge   &   Kelt   Railroad   Company 102,518.06 

Morgantown   &    Kingwood  Railroad  Company  (March  21,  1918)  51,362.93 

•Nashville.   Chattanooga  &  St.   Louis  Railroad 3,182.089.03 

New    England    Steamsliip    Company 1,050,753.33 

The  Hartford   &   New   York  Trans.    Company. 

New    Bedford,    Martha's   Vineyard    &    Nantucket    Steam- 
boat   Company. 

•New   Orleans   Great   Northern   Railroad   Company 519,904.35 

*Xew_  York    Central    Railroad 58,122,084.92 

Kanawlia  &   West   \'iryiiiia. 

Zanesville    &    Western. 

•Kanawha    &    Michigan. 

•Toledo    &    Ohio    Central. 
•New   York,    New  Haven   &   Hartford    Railroad   Company....      17,173,366.56 

•New    York.    Ontario    &    Western 2,103,589.41 

•New    York.    Susquehanna    &    Western 999,941.74 

Wilkes   Rarre   &   Eastern. 
•Norfolk    &    Western    Railway 20,640,899.98 

New    River,    Holston    &    Western. 

Tug    River    &•    Kentucky. 

Virginia-Carolina    Railway. 

Williamson    &    Pond    Creek. 

Norfolk     Southern      1.280.000 

•Northern    Pacific    Railway 30,130,068.81 

Big   Fork    &    International    Falls. 

Gilmore    &    Pittsburgh. 

Ocean    Steamship   Company  of   Savannah 1,048.782.69 

Pacific    Fruit    Express    Comnanv 1,218,324.68 

•Pennsylvania    Lines    (West) 15, 154, 719. 8i 

Wheeling  Terminal    Railway. 

Cincinnati.    Lebanon    &■    Northern. 

Ohio    River    &    Western. 

Manufacturers    Railway. 
•Pennsylvania    Railroad    53,603,427.58 

Baltimore   &   Sparrows   Point   Railroad. 

•Cumberland    Vallev    Railroad. 

•New  York.    Philadelphia   &    Norfolk. 

ITnion   Railroad   Company   of   Baltimore. 

Barnegat    Railroad. 

Philadelphia    &    Beach    Haven. 

Rosslyn    Connecting    Railroad. 

Philadelphia   S.-   Camden    Ferry 401.556.84 

Pittsburgh.   Oiartiers  S:   Youghiogheny  Ry 180,614.3H 

•Pittsburgh    &    Lake    Erie    Railroad 8,980,219.40 

Port    Huron    Southern    Railroad 11,025.78 

Pullman    Company     11,750,000.00 

•Richmond.    Fredericksburg    &    Potomac 1,136,973.75 

♦Rutland    Railroad     1,023,883.21 

Salina   Northern    Railroad    (September   1.    1Q18) 15,000.00 

St.   Louis  Merchants   Bridge   Terminal   Ry 412,427.56 

•St.   Joseph    &  Grand    Island    Rv 373,811.11 

St.    Paul   Bridge   &■  Terminal    Railway   Company 67,509.40 

Sioux  City   Terminal   Railway   Company 17,352.93 

•Southern    Pacific     47,959,898.08 

•Arizona    Eastern. 

■•Houston    &    Texas    Central 

*r;alve?ton.    Harrisburg   &    San    Antonio. 

*Texa^   &    New    Orleans. 

Houston    &    Shreveport. 

•Houston    East    S:    West    Texas. 

•Morgan's  Louisiana  &  Texas  Railroad  &  S.   S.   Company. 

'L.-iuisiana    Western. 

Lake    diaries    &    Northern. 

Iberia  &  Vermilion. 

Sun.set    Railway    Company 64,562.79 

Susquehanna  &  New  York  Railroad  Co.    (September   1,    1918)  56,884.89 

•Toledo.   Peoria  &  Western   Ry.   Company 159,739.77 

Terminal   Railway   Ass'n   of  St.   Louis 2,574,510.88 

•Texas  &  Pacific   Railway   Company 4,107,432.49 

•Trinity   &   Brazos   Valley    (.^ugust    1,    1918).   lump   sum 100,000.00 

Trans-Mississippi    Terminal    Railroad    Company 665,391.57 

Union    Freight    Railroad   Company 32,009.69 


•Union    Piicifu     Railroad $38,416.1 10.7» 

•Oregon    Short    Line. 

•Oregon   &   Washington   Ry.   &   Nav.   Co. 

Des    Chutes    Railway. 

Green    River   Water   Company. 

Rattlesnake    Water    Company. 

Union    Pacific    Water    ("ompany. 

•Vicksburg.   Shreveport   &    Pacific   Ry.   Company 337.947.96 

•Washington    Southern     467,230.04 

Waterloo.   Cedar   Falls   &   Northern    Railroad   Company 374,373.41 

Weatherford,    Mineral    Wells    &    Northwestern 31,148,57 

•Western   R.ailway   of   Alabama 288,237.53 

Wrightsville   &   Tennille    Railroad 41,027.82 

Winston-Salem    Southbound    Railway 260,251.62 

Wiggins    Ferry    Company 416,675.60 

East    St.    I.ouis   Connecting. 

St.    Louis  Transfer. 
•Yazoo   &    .Mississippi    Valley 3,862,317.83 

96  Class  1    roads. 

127   Contracts    with    annual    compensation $716,435,061 

2  Contracts    with    lump    sum    of 129.734.80 

W'.MVER  OF  Claims  Executed 

Alcolu    Railroad.  Raritan   River   Railroad. 

Asherton    &   Gulf    Railway.  Red    River    &    GulL 
Blythcville,     Burdetle    &    Mississippi        Roby   &    Northern. 

River.  Salem,  Winona  &  Southern  Rail- 
Butte,    Anaconda    &    Pacific.  road    Company. 

Cairo.    Truman    &    Southern.  San    Luis    Southern    Railway    Co. 

Camnbell's    Creek    Railroad.  Santa    Maria    Valley. 

Duluth    &   Northeastern.  Savannah    &    Southern    Railway. 

Franklin    &    Ablicville.  Sierra    Railway    of   California. 

Georgia   Coast   &   Piedmont.  Skancateles    Railroad. 

Grafton    &    LIpton.  Tionesta    Valley. 

Hartford    &    Eastern.  Tuckerton    Railroad. 

Holton    Inter-Urban    Railway.  Virginia    &    Carolina    Southern    Rail- 
Kaydeross    Railroad    Corporation.  road 

Lake    Erie,    Franklin   &   Clarion.  West    Virginia    Northern. 

Laurinburg  &   Southern.  Woodward    &    Louisiana    Central. 

Lewiston,    Nez   Perce   &   Eastern.  Winfield    Railroad. 

McCloud    River.  Woodstock    Railway. 

Moshassuck    Valley.  Wyoming    &    Missouri    River. 

Norton    S:    Northern.  Yosemite    Valley. 

Ohio    &    Kentucky.  Yreka   Railroad. 
Potato    Creek. 

The  federal  control  act  provides  that  where  no  contract 
has  been  made  the  President  may,  nevertheless,  pay  to  any 
carrier  while  under  federal  control  an  amount,  payable  in 
reasonable  installments,  not  exceeding  90  per  cent  of  the 
estimated  just  compensation,  remitting  to  such  carriers  its 
legal  rights  for  any  balance  claimed,  and  under  this  provi- 
sion sums  have  been  doled  out  as  needed  to  many  of  the 
companies  that  have  not  executed  contracts. 

The  standard  return  for  the  companies  that  have  not  yet 
made  contracts  is  shown  in  the  following  table  giving  the 
certifications  of  the  average  annual  railway  operating  income 
for  the  test  period  as  thus  far  made  to  the  President  by  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  (The  list  includes  many 
roads  that  were  reliquished  by  the  Railroad  Administration. 
Deficits  are  in  italics: 

Name  of  carrier  Income 

Akron    Union    Passenger    Depot    Company $8,289.92 

Akron   &   Barberton    Belt    Railroad    Company 30,103.76 

Alabama    Great    Southern    Railroad    Company 1,703,179.65 

Albany    Passenger    Terminal    Company 5,648.49 

Alton    &    Southern    Railroad 23,121.87 

American    Refrigerator    Transit    Company' 546.707.97 

Ann    Arbor    Railroad    Company 526,882.96 

Anthony    &    Northern     Rv.    Company 9.512.52 

Arizona   &   New   Mexico   Ry.    Company 300,965.13 

Arkansas    Central    Railroad    Company 6,838.58 

Arkansas    Western    Ry.    Company d  6,575.51 

Arkansas   &    Louisiana    Midland   Ry.    Company 31,994.06 

Arkansas  &  Memphis  Railroad   Bridge  &  Terminal   Company.  296,113.18 

.^sheville    &   Craggy    Mountain    Ry.    Company d  3,017.13 

Ashland   Coal   &   Iron   Rv.    Company 73,569.57 

.^tlanta    Terminal    Company 68.935.62 

Atlanta   &    West    Point    Railroad    Company 252.995.16 

Atlantic    City    Railroad    Company 222.066.04 

Atlantic    Si    St.    I  awrence    Railroad    Company d  4,271.12 

Atlantic   &•   Yadkin    Ry.    Company d  57,470.72 

Augusta    Union    Station    Company 12.978.60 

.Augusta    &    .Summerville    Railroad    Company d  286.90 

Baltimore    Steam    Packet    Company^ 100,793.08 

Bath    &    Hammondsport    Railroad    Company 7,221.43 

Beaumont.   Sour  Lake   &   Western   Ry.    Comppny d  34,546.12 

Beaumont   Wharf   &    Terminal    Company 4.191.72 

Bellineham    &    Northern    Ry.    Company 40.305.24 

Belt    Ry.    Company    of    Chicago 869,442.49 

Bessemer  &•   I  ake  Erie  Railroad   Company 4,674,714.44 

Rig   Fork   &   International   Falls   Ry.    Company 31.931.82 

Bingham    &•    Garfield    Ry.    Company 1,234,492.96 

Birmingham     Terminal     Company 77,456.16 

Black    Mountain    Rv.    Company 34,285.23 

Blue    Ridge    Ry.    Company 37,887.22 

Bridgton  &  Saco  River  Railroad  Company 16,136.37 

'  No  operating  returns  made  to  the  commission.     Operating  income  ascer- 
tained and  certified  at  the  request  of  the  director  general. 
'Boat   lines. 

^  Operated   bv   electricity, 
d— Deficit. 
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Name  of  carrier  Income 

Brimstone  Railroad  &  Canal   Company $42,1 13.26 

Brownwood  North  &  South  Ry.  Company d  8,522.07 

Bullfrog    Goldfield    Railroad    Company 19,338.90 

Calumet,    Hammond   St   Southeastern   Railroad   Company d  10,619.94 

Calumet   Western   Ry.   Company d  3,216.89 

Canadian   PaciBc   Ry.   Company   lines  in   Maine 251,555.44 

Canadian    Pacific    Ry.    Company's    Pacific    Coast    steamers    in 

United    States^    152,311.01 

Carolina,    Clinchfield   &   Ohio    Ry 1,581,950.33 

Carolina,   Clinchfield  &  Ohio  Ry.  of  S.   C 46,013.14 

Carolina    Railroad    Company 3,420.64 

Carolina    &    Northwestern    Ry.    Company 64,599.62 

Carolina  &  Tennessee   Southern   Ry.    Company d  2,092.94 

Catasauqua   &   Fogelsville   Railroad   Company 141,512.32 

Central   New    York   Southern    Railroad    Corp 16,502.19 

Central    Indiana   Ry.    Company d  61,743. 10 

Central  Transfer  Ry.  &  Storage  Company 2,986.33 

Central   Union   Depot  &  Ry.   Company  of  Cincinnati 114,842.27 

Champlain    Transportation    Co.- (iJ.,S64.,S4 

Charleston    Terminal    Company 24,986.24 

Charleston   Union   Station   Company 12,368.57 

Charlotte,   Monroe   &   Columbia   Railroad d  344.43 

Chattahooche    Valley    Ry.    Company 42,341.29 

Chattanooga    Station    Company 43,604.48 

Cherry  Tree  &   Dixonville   Railroad   Company 67,926.10 

Chesapeake   &   Ohio   Ry.    Company 13,226,983.23 

Chester   &    Delaware    River    Railroad    Company 161,332.28 

Chesterfield    &    Lancaster    Railroad    Company 1,267.43 

Cheswick  &  Harmar   Railroad   Company d  770.90 

Chicago,  Detroit  &  Canada  Grand  Trunk  Junction  R.   R.   Co.  195,202.69 

Chicajgo,    Milwaukee  &   Gary    Company d  37,514.03 

Chicago,  Peoria  &  St.   Louis  Railroad  Company,  Bluford   Wil- 
son and   William   Cotter,   receivers 127,540.49 

Chicago,   Rock   Island   &   Gulf   Ry.    Company 968,302.31 

Chicago,   Rock  Island  &   Pacific   Ry.   Company 14,912,378.91 

Chicago   &   Alton    Railroad    Company 3,178,314.92 

Chicago  &   Eastern   Illinois   Railroad   Company 2,946,000.88 

Cincinnati,   Burnside  &   Cumberland   River  Ry.    Company 4,239.02 

Cincinnati,   Findlay  &  Fort  Wayne   Ry.   Company d  51,802,01 

Cincinnati,    Indianapolis    &    Western    Railroad    Company 422,212.83 

Cincinnati,   New   Orleans  &  Texas   Pacific    Ry.   Company 3,541,039.53 

Cincinnati,    Saginaw  &   Mackinaw    Railroad   Company d  97,602.92 

Clinton    &   Oklahoma    Western    Ry.    Companv 45,241.33 

Coal    Belt    Electric    Ry.    Company 12,689.11 

Colorado   &    South-Eastern    Railroad    Company 34,982.75 

Columbia    Union    Station    Co 4,569.48 

Connecting   Terminal    Railroad    Company 61,243.93 

Cooperstown  &  Charlotte  Valley  Railroad  Company d  15,381.59 

Copper    Range    Railroad    Company 222,781.19 

Cumberland    Railroad    Company d  412.32 

Cuyahoga    Valley    Ry.    Company d  413.73 

Dallas  Terminal   Ry.    &   Union   Depot  Co 40,820.22 

Danville  &   Western    Ry.    Company 135,308.08 

Dayton    Union   Ry.    Company 48,912.05 

Dayton   &   Union    Railroad   Company d  8,241.06 

Death    Valley    Railroad    Company 74,299.62 

Delaware   &   Hudson    Company 7,409,600. 1 2 

Delta    Southern    Ry d  48,136.23 

Dents   Run    Railroad   Company d  7,480.34 

Denver  &   Salt    Lake   Railroad    Company 353,289.67 

Des   Moines   Union   Ry.    Company 148,666.76 

Detroit,    Grand    Haven    &    Milwaukee    Ry.    Company 146.643.56 

Detroit  &  Huron  Ry.  Company d  21,157.26 

Detroit,   Toledo   &   Ironton    Railroad    Company 225,895.02 

Detroit  &  Toledo   Shore   Line   Railroad   Company 456,512.17 

Direct    Navigation    Company^ d  11,857.50 

Duluth,   Missabe   &   Northern   Ry.    Company 5,122.051.04 

Duluth,    South    Shore   &    .Atlantic    Ry.    Company 594,63/41 

Duluth   Union   Depot   &  Transfer   Company 32,175.84 

Duluth   &  Iron   Range   Railroad   Company 2,355,241.74 

Durham    Union    Station    Company 6,953.60 

Eastern    Texas    Railroad    Company 3,852.23 

Eddystone    &    Delaware    River    Railroad    Companv 2,733.50 

Elgin,  Joliet  &  Eastern  Ry.   Comnany 2,862,177.21 

El   Paso   Union    Passenger   Depot    Company ^0,050.45 

Evansville    &    Indianapolis    Railroad    Company d  112,280.21 

Fairchild   &   North-Eastern    Ry.    Company d  19,469.43 

Farmers'    Grain    &    Shipping    Companv 5,555.30 

Florida  East  Coast  Ry.   Company 2,842,842.20 

Fort   Dodge,    Des   Moines  &    Southern   Railroad   Company 579,071.75 

Fort    Smith   &   Western    Railroad    Company 80,499.46 

Fort    Worth    Belt    Ry.    Companv 55,108.96 

Fort   Worth   &   Rio    Grande   Rv.    Company 1,300.99 

Frankfort  &  Cincinnati   Ry.    Company 8,435.07 

Galveston,   Houston   &  Henderson   Railroad   Company 127,366.25 

Georgia   Southern   &   Florida    Ry.    Companv 511,457.13 

Georgia    Southwestern   &  Gulf   Railroad   Company 21,957.97 

Gettysburg  &   Harrisburg   Ry.   Company 38,955.46 

Gilmore  &   Pittsburgh   Railroad   Company    (Ltd.) 40,376.93 

Glenn-Pool    Tank    Line    Co.i 11,592.22 

Grand   Trunk    Milwaukee    Car    Ferry    Company' 53,018.86 

Grand  Trunk   Western   Ry.   Company 1,012,993.62 

Greenwich   &    Tchnsonvillc    Ry.    C-ompany 49,5,^4.30 

Gulf,  Mobile  &  Northern  Railroad  Company 558,337.86 

Gulf  &  Ship  Island  Railroad  Company 597,455.62 

Gulf    Terminal    Company 25,754.02 

Hamilton    Belt   Ry.    Company 7.040.29 

Hannibal   Connecting   Railroad   Company d  2,565.55 

Harriman   &    Northeastern    Railroad    Company 51,645.62 

Hartwell    Ry.    Company 4.393.75 

Hawkinsville  &   Florida   Southern   Ry.    Company 3,433.30 

High    Point,    Randleman,   Asheboro   &   Southern   Railroad  Co.  d  28.146.94 

Houston  &  Brazos  Valley  Rv.  Companv 31,416.52 

Huntingdon   &   Broad   Top   Mountain   Railroad   &    Coal    Co..  201,694.22 

Indianapolis  Union   Ry.   Company 226,781.02 

International  &  Great  Northern  Ry.  Company 1,394,945.98 

Intermountain    Ry.    Company ''^"Ici 

Interstate    Railroad   Company ^^■a?^  oi 

Iowa  Transfer   Ry.    Company 2,414.96 

Joliet    Union    Depot    Company 22,664.53 

Joplin   Union    Depot   Company ^?'  ft'c? 

Kankakee   &   Seneca  Railroad   Company d  42,164.52 

Kansas  City,   Clinton   &   Springfield   Rv.   Company V„  ??2 

Kansas  City,    Shreveport   &   Gulf  Terminal    Company ,  ,,5'     ,f? 

Kansas  City   Southern   Ry.   Company Vnl.n'^;^'in 

Kansas  City  Terminal  Ry.   Company 1,999,313.50 


Name  of  carrier  Income 

Kansas   Southwestern    Railway    Company d  $43,852.04 

Keokuk    Union    Depot   Company 4,451,37 

Keokuk  &   Hamilton   Bridge  Company 28,828,19 

Kinston-Carolina    Railroad    Company. 9,708.39 

Lackawanna    &    Montrose    Railroad    Company d  9,232.08 

Lake   Erie   &    Pittsburg   Ry.    Company 400,674.72 

Lake  George   Steamboat   Company" 28,608.72 

Lake   Superior  Terminal   &    Transfer   Ry.   Company   of   Wis...  d  93.05 

Lake  Superior  &  Ishpeming  Ry.  Company 134,584.95 

Lawrenceville    Branch    Railroad    Company d  501.01 

Leavenworth    Depot   &    Railroad    Companv 14,933.32 

Lewiston   &    Auburn    Railroad    Company d  22,251.78 

Lexington    Union    Station    Company 15,435.26 

Lime    Rock    Railroad    Company 22,349.89 

Litchfield  &   Madison   Ry.   Company 116,597.96 

Little    Kanawha    Railroad    Company d  11,339.35 

Long    Island    Railroad    Company 3,221,948.91 

Lorain,   Asliland   &   Southern    Railroad   Company d  108,877.98 

Lorain  &   West  Virginia   Ry.   Company 137,277.98 

Louisiana   &   Arkansas   Ry.    Company 407,987.27 

Louisiana    Ry.    &   Nav.    Company 357,353.37 

Louisiana    Southern    Ry.    Company 25,463.28 

Louisville    and  Jeffersonville    Bridge   and   Railroad    Company.  169,701.70 

Macon,   Dublin  &  Savannah   Railroad  Company 90,575.92 

Macon    Terminal    Company 79,741.69 

Mackinac    Transportation     Company- d  74,387.38 

Manistique   &   Lake   Superior   Ry.    Company 21,453.73 

Manitou  &  Pikes  Peak   Ry.   Company 29,922.68 

Manufacturers'    Junction    Ry.    Company 19,042.83 

Manufacturers'    Ry.    Company    (St.    Louis,    Mo.) d  10,183.52 

Marion   &   Southern   Railroad   Company 4,208.88 

Marquette  &  Bessemer  Dock^   Nav.   Company" 19,407.63 

Memphis   Union    Station    Company 121,353.84 

Meridian  &  Memphis   Ry.   Company 29,215.74 

Meridian    Terminal    Company 13,987.64 

Michigan   Air   Line   Ry d  83,482.25 

Middletown   &  Hummelstown    Railroad   Companv d  4,112.91 

Middletown   &   UnionviUe    Railroad   Company 24,835.44 

Midland    Valley    Railroad    Company 444,345.95 

Millers   Creek    Railroad   Company 4,006.62 

Mineral    Range    Railroad    Company 147,432.29 

Minneapolis   &    Rainy    River    Ry.    Company d  9,033.98 

Minneapolis  &   St.    Louis   Railroad   Company 2,639,857.25 

Minnesota   Transfer    Ry.    Company 96,250.07 

Mississippi    Central    Railroad    Company 309,216.35 

Missouri,    Kansas  &   Texas   Ry.   Company 5,853,831.21 

Missouri,  Kansas  &  Texas   Ry.   Company  of  Texas 621,773.00 

Missouri,  Oklahoma  &  Gulf  Ry.   Company d  83.603.08 

Missouri,    Oklahoma   &  Gulf   Ry.    Company   of  Texas d  44,358.33 

Missouri   Pacific    Railroad    Company 14,206,814.41 

Mobile  &  Ohio   Railroad   Company 2,597,478.39 

Monongahela    Ry.    Company 583,086.47 

Montauk    Steamboat    Company,    Ltd." d  27,895.39 

Mount   Hope   Mineral    Railroad   Company 19,171.43 

Munising,    Marquette   &   Southeastern   Ry.    Company 93,281.70 

Natchez  &  Louisiana  Ry.  Transfer  Companv' 432.01 

Natchez  &  Southern   Ry.    Company 879.56 

Nevada   Northern    Ry.    Company 882,336.01 

New  Jersey  &  New  York  Railroad  Company d  8,710.35 

New   Orleans   Terminal    Company 565,034.70 

New  Orleans,  Texas  &   Mexico   Ry.   Company 218,773.01 

New  Orleans  &  Northeastern  Railroad  Company 1,204,992.06 

Newport  &  Richford   Railroad   Company d  29,479.08 

New   York   Bay    Railroad    Company 274,050.44 

New  York,   Chicago  &   St.   Loui?   Railroad  Company 2,218,856.59 

Norfolk    Southern    Railroad    Compr.ny 1,166,990.77 

Norfolk  Terminal   Ry.    Companv 44,336.94 

Norfolk   &   Portsmouth    Belt   Line    Railroad   Company 48,667.65 

Northeast   Pennsylvania   Railroad    Company d  23,793.83 

Northampton  &   Bath   Railroad   Company d  2,585.22 

Northern   Alabama    Ry.    Company 150,582.97 

Northern   Pacific    Rv.    Company 30,057,760.06 

Northern    Pacific    Terminal    Company   of   Oregon 99,709.18 

Northwestern   Coal    Ry.    Company      d  3,242.17 

Northwestern  Pacific   Railroad  Company 1,235,101.00 

Northwestern  Terminal    Ry.   Company 2,349.04 

Ocilla   Southern    Railroad    Company d  9,826.26 

Ogden  Union  Rv.  &  Depot  Company 54,785.99 

Old   Dominion   S.    S.    Company" 252,893.61 

Ontonagon    Railroad    C^ompany 126.67 

Orange   &   Northwestern    Railroad   Company d  27,441.12 

Oregon   Electric    Ry.    Company' 141,146.38 

Oregon    Trunk    Ry 84,722.38 

Paris  &  Great  Northern   Railroad  Company d  39.385,14 

Peoria   Ry.   Terminal    Company 38,402.38 

Peoria  &   Pekin   Union    Ry.    Company 306,513.72 

Pennsylvania    Terminal    Ry.    Company 175,240.89 

Pere   Marquette   Ry.    Company 3,748,196.09 

Perkiomen    Railro.nd    Company 339.090.56 

Philadelphia    Belt   Line   Railroad   Company 8.525.99 

Philadelphia   Grain    Elevator   Company' 98,749.82 

Philadelphia,   Newton   &•    New    York    Railroad    Companv 2,565.67 

Philadelphia  &   Chester   Vallev   Railroad  Company 5,074.21 

Philadelphia  &   Reading  Rv,    Company 15.868,331,36 

Philadelphia.  Baltimore  &  Washington  Railroad  Company 3,610.839.54 

Pickering  Valley  Railroad  Company 24,917.31 

Piedmont  &  Northern  Rv.   Companv 435,789.34 

Pine   Bluff   Arkansas  River   Ry. d  12,887.78 

Pittsburgh,  Cincinnati,  Chicago  &  St.  Louis  Railroad  Company  11,334,093.67 

Pittsburgh   &•    Shawnnit    Railroad    Company 613,261.14 

Pittsburgh  &•  West  Virginia   Rv.   Company 237,009.89 

Pontiac,   Oxford   &•    Northern    Railroad   Company d  13,861.01 

Port  Arthur  Canal   &•  Dock  Company' d  36.049.44 

Portland    Terminal    Companv 274,689.90 

Port    Reading    Railroad    Company 235,697.96 

Port  Townsend   &•   Puget   Sound   Ry.    Company d  136.94 

Poteau    Valley    Railroad    Companv d  3,232.19 

Pueblo  Union   Depot  &  Railroad  Companv 32.688.87 

Quanah,   Acme  &  Pacific   Ry.   Company 98,939.02 

Raleigh  &  Charleston  Railroad  Company 17,371.55 

Railway   Transfer    Company    of   Minneapolis 105.014.44 

Rapid   City.    Black   Hills  &   Western    Railroad   Company 13,003.56 

Reading  &■   Columbia  Railroad   Company 18,230.27 

Rio    (jrande    Southern    Railroad    Company 144,365.69 

Rock  Island   Frisco  Terminal  Ry,   Company 167,034,76 

Rupert  &■  Bloomsburg  Railroad  Company 6.050.57 
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Name  of  lairiir  Iiicuiiic 

ohnnbiiry  jii   Lake  Cliampluiii   Kailroad  Company d  $2J, 150.77 

oscph  licit  Uy.  Company 44,854.81 

oscph  Tcrnunal    Kailroad   Company 14,08J.73 

-oiiis.   Urownsvillc  Ji  Mexico  Ky.  Company.    983,890.01 

St.  Louis  National  Stock  Yards  Co 40.474.56 

St.   I.oiiis  vS:  O'1-allon  Ry.   Company 99.702.27 

St.   I.oiiiS'San    Francisco    Ry.    Company 13,690.212.98 


St. 


St.   Louis.  San   Francisco  &  Texas  Ry.   Company. 

St.   Louis  Southwestern    Ry.  Company 

St.   Louis  Southwestern  Ry.  Company  of  Texas.... 

St.   Louis,  Troy  M;   K.istern   Railroad  Company 

St.   I'aul  I'nion   I>cpot  Company 

Salt   Lake  City   Union   Depot  &   Railroad  Company. 

San   .Vntonio   &•   Aransas    I'.TSS    Ry.    Company 

San   Antonio.   Uvalde  &  Cult    Railroad   Company... 

Sandy   River  &   Rangeley   I.akef   Railroad 

San   I'rancisco  &  I'ortland  .S.   S.  Company' 

Savannah    Union   St;ition    Company 

Schoharie   Valley   Ry.   Con>pany 

Sc.iboard   Air   lino   Ky.   C< 

Sharpsville   Railroad   Company 

Shreveport    HriilRC   S:  Terminal    Company 

Sidcll  &   Olncy   Railroad  Company 

Sioux    City    Bridge   Company 

Southern  Illinois  &   Missouri    Rridgc  Company 

Soutliern   Pacific   Terminal   Company. 


d  327.035.36 

3.355.748.99 

S55.164.S2 

143.257.24 

86.942.39 

70.434.88 

373,051.70 

55,928.38 

46,666.42 

36,769.13 

27,429.09 

10,707.82 

6,497.024.85 

15,646.14 

48,229.99 

d  49.235.88 

81.060.81 

120.011.67 

207.444.48 

Southern   Rv.   Company 18,653.893.15 


Southern   Ry.   Company   in   Miss. 

Spokane   International    Ry.    Company 

Spokane.    Portlaiid  S:   Seattle    Ry.   Company 

Standard   &    Hernando    Railroad   Company 

Stewartstown    Railroad    Comp,nny 

Stony    Creek    Railroad    Company 

Susquehanna.    Bloomsburg  &    Berwick    Railroad    Company.... 

Sussex    Railroad    Company 

Tallulah    Falls    Ry.    Company 

Tamaqua,  Hazelton  &  Northern  Railroad  Company 

Tampa   Northern   R.-<ilroad   Company , 

Tampa   Union   Station   Company 

Tampa   &   Gulf   Coast    Railroad    Company 

Tennessee   Central    Railroad    Company 

Texarkana   &    Fort   Smith    Ry.    Company 

Te.xas  City   Terminal   Company 

Texas    Midland    Railroad 

Texas    Southeastern    Railroad    Company 

Tidewater   Southern   Ry.    Company 

Toledo.  Saginaw  &  Muskegon   Ry.  Company 

Toledo    Terminal    Railroad    Company 

Toledo.   St.    Louis  &   Western   Railroad   Company    

Tonopah    &   Tidewater    Railroad    Company 

Troy    Union    Railroaii    Company 

Ulster  &   Delaware  Railroad  Company 

Union   Depot   Company    ("Columbus.   Ohio) 

Union    Ry.    Company    (Memphis,    Tenn.) 

Union    Railroad    Company    (Pa.) 

Union   Stock   Yards  Company  of  Omaha    (Ltd.) 

Union    Terminal    Ry.    Company 

Union    Terminal    of    Dallas 

\'irpinia    Navigation    Company- 


Wabash    Ry.    Company 

Ware   Shoals   Railroad   Company 

Waupaca-Green    Bay    Ry 

Waynesburg  &  W'ashingtoii   Railroad  Company. 
West  Jersey   &    Seashore   Railroad   Company... 

West  Side   Belt  Railroad  Company 

Western    Cable    Ry.    Company 

Western    Marjdand    Ry.    Company 

W^estern    Pacific    R.iilroad    Company . 

Wheeling  &  Lake  Erie  Ry.  Company 

Wichita   Falls   &   Northwestern    Ry.    Company.. 

Wichita    Union    Terminal    Ry.    Company 

Wilkes-Barre    Connecting    Railroad    Company.. 
Williams  Valley   Railroad    Company 


5,826.809.91 

10,553.30 

2,780.19 

12,028.15 

952,681.93 

186,330.78 

d  5,442.84 

3,079,593.35 

1,900,349.74 

1,586,037.32 

145,245.24 

103,926.78 

33,230.72 

2,486.86 


Name   of   carrier  Ijiniiit' 

Winona    Bridge    Ky.    Company $3K.K76.9I 

Woodstock  &   Itloclon   Ky.  Company 14,918.83 

Yadkin    Kailroad    Company 52.950.5C 

York  Harbor  &   Beach   K.iilroad   Company 5,371.74 

Co-operative   short-line   contract.s    have   iK-en   executed    as 
follows: 

Akron,   Canton   &   Youngstown.  .Manchester    &    Oneida. 

Alabama   Central    Kailroad.  .Manistee   &    Northeastern. 

Alabama  Central   Railway.  Marianna   Si    Blountstown. 

Alabama,    Florida    &    Gulf.  .Marion    &    Kastern. 

Alabama    &    Mississippi    Railroad.  Maryland   Si   Pennsylvania. 

Alabama   &    Northwestern.  .Miami    Mineral    Belt    Railroad. 

Alabama.     Tennessee     &      Noitliern  Midland    &    Northwestern. 

Railroad.  Midland    Railway    (Ga.). 

Arcade    &    Attica.  Minneapolis,    Red   Lake  &   Manitoba 

Atlanta   &   St.    Andrews    Bay    Ky.  .Missouri    Southern. 

Atlantic    Northern.  Modesto    &    Kmpire    Traction    (!o. 

.Augusta    Northern.  Mont.in.'i.    Wyoming   &    Southern. 

Augusta   Railroad.  Morchead   &   North    Fork. 

Bartlett    Western.  Mount    Hood    Railroad. 

Hatesville   Southwestern.  Mt.    Jewctt.    Kinzua    &    Riterville. 

Beaver.   Meade   &    Knglcwood   R.    R.  Natchez,    Columbia    &    Mobile. 

Birmingham    &    Southeastern.  Nevada    Copper    lielt    Railroad. 

Bowdon    Railroad.  Newaukum     Valley    Railroad. 

Boyne  City,  Gaylord  &  Alpena  R.  R.  New  Jersey,    Indiana   &   Illinois. 

Bristol    Railroad.  New  Orleans,  Natalbany  &  Natchez. 

California    Southern.  Northwestern      Railroad      of      South 
(California  Western   Railroad  &   Nav-  Carolina. 

igation    Company.  Norwood    &    St.    Lawrence. 

Carolina    &    Yadkin    River.  Oneida    &    Western. 

Cheat    Haven   &    Bruceton.  Palatine,    Lake    Zurich    &    Wauconda 
Carrollton    &    Wortbville.  Railroad. 

Chesapeake   Western.  Paris    &    Mt.    Pleasant. 

Chicago.     Harvard    &    Geneva    Lake  I'ecos    \'alhy    Siniih'  rn 

Railway.  Pelham    &■    Havana    Railroad. 

Charles     City     Western.  Pickens    Railroad. 

Columbia.    >Iewberry    &    Laurens.  Pittsburgh.   Lisbon   &  Western. 

Coudersport   &    Port    Allegheny.  Pittsburgh    &    .Susquehanna. 

Cumberland    &    Manchester.  Preston    Railroad. 

Delaware    &    Northern.  Rapid    Railroad. 

Delaware    Valley    Railway.  Rockingham    Railroad. 

East    Carolina.  Randolph    &    Cumberland. 

East   Jordan   &    Southern.  Rock    Island    Southern. 

Eastern    Kentucky    Railway.  Rome    &    Northern. 

Electric    Short    Line    Railway.  Roscoe.    Snyder    &    Pacific. 

Erie  &  Michigan   Railway  &  Naviga-  St.    Louis,    Kennctt    &    Southeastern. 

tion    (Company.  Sand    Springs    Ry. 

Federal    Valley.  Shearwood   Railway. 

Fernwood    &   Gulf.  South    Georgia    Railway. 

Flint    River   &    Northeastern.  South   Manchester. 

Florida.    Alabama   &    Gulf.  Tennessee,  Alabama  &  Georgia  R.  R. 

Fonda,    Johnstown    &    Gloversville.  Tennessee    Railroad. 

Franklin    &    Pennsylvania.  Tuskegee   Railroad. 

Gainesville    &    Northwestern.  Unadilla    Valley    Ry.    Company. 

Garyville    Northern.  Ursina    &    North    Fork. 

Glenmora    &    Western.  Valdosta.    Moultrie   &   Western. 

Georgia    Northern.  Virginia   Blue    Ridge. 

Grasse    River    Railroad.  Virginia    &    Truckee    Railway. 

Green    County    (Ga.).  Wabash.     Chester    &    Western. 

Indian   Valley.  Washington   &   Choctaw, 

fronton    Railroad.  Washington   &   Lincolnton. 

Jefferson    &    Northwestern.  Waycross    &    Southern. 

Kalamazoo,   Lake   Shore  &  (Chicago.  Western    Allegheny. 

Kentucky    &    Tennessee    Railway.  W»st    Virginia    Midland. 

Kentwood    &    Eastern.  White    River    Railroad    (Vt.). 

Kosciusko    &    Southeastern.  Wildwood    &    Delaware    Bay    Shore 
La   (Crosse    &    Southeastern.  Line. 

Little   River   Railroad    (Tenn.).  Willamette    Valley    &    Coast. 

Live   Oak.    Perry    &  Gulf   Railroad.  Wilmington.    Brunswick    &    Southern 
Lorangfr,     Louisiana     &     Northeast-  Railroad. 

ern   Railroad.  Williamsport   &   North   Branch. 
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The  Railroads  Facing  Financial  Difficulties 

On  the  Basis  of  the  Present  Rates  Many  Roads  Would  Be 
Bankrupt  Under  Private  Operation 


OUT  OF  180  ROADS  earning  a  million  dollars  a  year  or 
more  each,  117  operated  at  a  cost  for  operation  alone 
of  85  per  cent  of  gross  earnings,  or  worse,  for  the  first 
ten  months  of  1919.  The  mileage  of  these  117  roads  is 
about  120,000.  Assuming  that  the  net  operating  income  of 
these  roads  averaged  no  higher  in  1920  than  it  did  in  1919, 
and  that  the  roads  were  to  be  given  back  March  1,  1920, 
without   any    form   of   guarantee 

or  increase  in  the  rates,  most  of 

them  would  be  bankrupt  before 
the  end  of  the  year.  Actual  con- 
ditions, however,  at  the  present 
time,  are  not  quite  as  discourag- 
ing as  this  would  seem  to  indi- 
cate. 

The  results  of  operation  in  the 
four  months,  July  1  to  October 
31  inclusive,  have  been  in  sharp 
contrast  in  many  instances  with 
the  results  for  the  first  six 
months  of  1919.  Some  of  the 
roads  that  had  a  deficit  from  op- 
eration on  June  30,  1919,  now 
show  something  above  operating 
expenses  for  the  entire  ten 
months.  Only  a  very  few  roads 
are  as  bad  off  now  as  they  were 
on  June  30,  1919.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  first  six  months  of  the 
year  are  for  most  roads,  much 
less  productive  of  net  operating 
income     than     are     the     second 

six  months.  Were  conditions  in  1920  to  be  analogous  to  a 
year  in  which  the  roads  earned  as  much  in  June  1  to  Oc- 
tober 31  as  they  did  in  1919,  it  is  important  to  note  that  the 
entire  year's  net  would  not  however,  be  three  times  as  great 
as  for  the  four  months  mentioned,  but  would  be  somewhere 
between  the  net  operating  income  as  indicated  by  the  ten 
months,  January  to  October  1919,  inclusive,  and  the  four 
months,  July  to  October,  1919,  inclusive.  In  the  test  period 
the  roads  as  a  whole  earned  net  a  little  over  38  per  cent  of 


EVEN  WITH  the  extraordi- 
narily large  earnings  of  the 
months,  July  to  October,  in- 
clusive, and  assuming  that  the 
first  six  months  of  the  year  were 
to  be  proportionately  favorable 
many  roads  would  be  falling  be- 
hind their  fixed  charges. 

Few,  if  any,  railroads  can  op- 
erate at  85  per  cent  and  remain 
solvent  for  long. 

Bonds  of  nearly  all  these  roads 
and  stocks  of  some  of  them  were 
considered  conservative  invest- 
ments. 


the  entire  year's  revenue  in  July  to  October,  inclusive.  We 
can,  therefore,  reconstruct  a  year  on  the  basis  of  the  four 
months,  July  to  October,  1919,  by  using  the  net  earnings  as 
38  per  cent  of  the  estimated  year's  total.  This  has  been  done 
in  column  4  of  the  table. 

In  the  ten  months  of  1919  there  were  48  of  the  Class  I 
roads  which  failed  to  earn  even  their  net  operating  expenses. 
The  table  shows  the  larger  and 
more   important   of   the   Class    I 
roads,   whose  operating  expenses 
were  85  per  cent  or  more  of  their 
total    operating    revenues    in    the 
first  ten  months  of  1919.  Column 
2  of  this  table  shows  the  net  op- 
erating income  or  deficit  after  the 
payment    of    operating    expenses 
and  taxes  other  than  war  taxes. 
This,  of  course,  affects  the  gov- 
ernment and  not  the  owning  cor- 
porations   since    the   corporations 
are   at  present   receiving  a   iixed 
rental    for   their   properties    from 
the  government.     The  third  col- 
umn shows  the  operating  income 
that  would   be  earned   in   a  full 
twelve  months  averaging  the  same 
as  the  fir.st  ten  months  of  1919. 
Column  4  shows  the  results  that 
would  be  obtained  in  net  operat- 
ing income  if  the  roads  were  to 
operate     for     an     entire     twelve 
months  with  as  high  an  average 
net  as  that  indicated  by  the  four  months  from  July  1  to  Oc- 
tober 3,  assuming  that  in  these  months  the  road  earned  38 
per  cent  of  the  year's  total.     The  fifth  column  shows  the 
fixed  charges  of  the  owning  corporations  where  the  "other 
income"   and  rentals  or  other  charges  against  the  corpora- 
tions do  not  make  the  comparison  between  net  operating  in- 
come  and   fixed   charge   entirely,  meaningless.      Even,  how- 
ever, where  this  comparison  is  shown  in  the  table,  it  does 
not  mean   that  the  net  operating  income  will  be  the  only 
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source  of  income  from  which  tlie  companies  could  have  paid 
fixed  diarges,  nor  tliat  the  fixed  charges  shown  are  tlie  only 
obligatory  payments  out  of  net. 

Each  roiid  sliowu  in  the  table  might  well  be  made  the  sub- 
ject of  siKvial  detailed  study  and  even  with  such  a  study 
available,  tlie  estimate  for  1920  earnings  might  conceivably 
fall  far  wide  of  the  mark.  Nevertheless,  the  table  will  re*- 
pay  careful  study  and  contains  some  very  interesting  ma- 
terial  for  thouglit. 

The  Atlanta,  liirmingiiam  &  Atlantic  wiped  off  an  oi)cr- 
ating  deficit  of  over  three-ciuarters  of  a  million  dollars  for 
the  first  six  months,  and  would,  on  the  basis  of  the  last  four 
months,  earn  its  operating  expenses,  although  it,  of  course, 
would  be  bankrupt  with  nearly  a  half  million  dollars  fixed 
charges   unearned. 

I'he  Atlantic  Coast  Line  is  an  exception  to  the  general 
rule.  In  the  first  six  months  of  1919,  it  was  earning  at  a 
rate  which  would  have  paid  fixed  charges  and  its  regular 
7  per  cent  dividends  and  left  a  safe  margin  to  spare.  In 
the  last  four  months,  it  was  earning  at  a  rate  which  would 


and  the  scaled  down  dividends  on  the  converted  leased  line 
stock,  but  on  the  basis  of  the  last  four  months,  annual  inter- 
est charges  would  have  been  earned  more  than  twice  over. 

The  Buffalo,  Rochester  &  Pittsburgh,  on  the  basis  of  the 
ten  months  showing,  would  have  fallen  far  behind  its  op- 
erating expenses  alone,  l>ut  on  the  basis  of  the  last  four 
months  showing,  it  would  have  earned  over  half  a  million 
dollars  net  annually.  It  should  be  said  in  fairness,  that  the 
Buffalo,  Rochester  &  Rittsl^urgli  situation  was  peculiar.  In 
the  first  six  months  of  1919,  the  iron  furnace  at  Punxsutaw- 
ney  was  shut  down,  and  the  Buffalo,  Rochester  &  Pittsburgh 
lost  all  of  its  southbound  ore  tonnage.  Added  to  this,  there 
was  an  abnormally  small  movement  of  coal. 

The  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  is  another  road  that 
on  the  showing  of  the  first  six  months  would,  without  gov- 
ernment guarantees,  have  been  headed  toward  bankrujjtcy, 
but  which  during  the  last  four  months  made  a  remarkably 
good  showing  in  net,  yet  is  not  earning  its  fixed  charges. 

The  Chicago,  Peoria  &  St.  Louis  situation  looks  almost 
hopelessly  bad,  either  in  the  light  of  the  first  six  months  or 


Miles 

.\tlanta.    Birmingham    &    Atlantic 638 

Atlantic    Coast    Line 4,857 

Baltimore   &    Ohio 5,1S1 

Boston    &    Maine    2,258 

ButTalo,    Rochester   &   Pittsburgh 589 

Central   of   Georgia 1,918 

Central    of    New   Jersey 685 

Central    Vermont    411 

Chicago    &   Alton 1,050 

Chicago   &    Eastern   Illinois 1,131 

Chicago     Great     Western 1,496 

Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul 10,647 

Chicago,   Peoria   ii  St.   l.ouis 247 

Chicago.  Rock   Island  &   Pacific 7,594 

Cliicago.   St.   Paul,   Minneapolis  &  Omaha 1,749 


ific. 


337 
875 
255 
456 
599 


Col.  II 

Col   III 

Col.  IV 

Col.  V 

Net 

Net  operating 

Net  operating 

operating 

income  12 

income  12  months 

Fixed 

income  first 

months  on  the  first 

on  the  basis  of 

charges 

10  months  1919 

10  months'  basis 

July  1-Oct.  31,  1919tt 

in  1918 

—$799,000 

—$959,000 

$28,000 

$482,000* 

5,542,000 

6,648,000 

2,631,000 

6,051,000a 

6,968,000 

8,352,000 

27.333,000 

21,952,00O*b 

4,520,000 

5,412,000 

11,430,000 

—656,000 

—787,000 

680,000 

2,205,000* 

1,349,000 

1,618,000 

1,977,000 

1,987,000 

2,256,000 

2,707,200 

3,842,000 

4,038,000 

—735,000 

—881,000 

—502,000 

765,000* 

1,243,000 

1,491,000 

1,749,000 

3,495,000 

162,000 

193,000 

2,763,000 

4,278,000t 

2,062,000 

2,474,000 

4,519,000 

1,592,000* 

5,403,000 

6,963,000 

12,517,000 

16.767,000 

—625,000 

—750,000 

—484,000 

10,267,000 

12,295,000 

19,561,000 

9,518,000 

2,604,000 

3,125,000 

385,000 

2,260,000 

655,000 

786,000 

—  1,178,000 

2,518,0O0* 

2,206,000 

2,647,000 

4,338,000 

2,938,0O0t 

—717,000 

—860,000 

—394,000 

490,00011 

—407,000 

—487,000 

21,000 

184,000 

221,000 

625,000 

1,041,000 

503,000 

603,000 

7,536,050 

10,449,00011 

963,000 

1,155,000 

960,000 

1,200,00011 

4,844,000 

5,808,000 

7,327,000 

8,478,O001Ic 

—1,046,000 

—1,255,000 

—967,000 

3,314,000 

3,978,000 

6,831,000 

7,755,000* 

9,589,000 

11,508,000 

15,429,000 

7,450,000 

—928,000 

—1,114,000 

—234,000 

806,000 

254,000 

304,400 

1,666,000 

2,060,000 

6,480  000 

7,776,000 

13,135,000 

12,605.000 

122,000 

147,000 

452,000 

1,350,000* 

8,317,000 

9,977,000 

17,581,000 

18,792,000* 

19,550,000 

23,460,000 

42,352,000 

8,566.000 

10,254,000 

16,435,000 

2,964,000 

3,557,000 

5,285,000 

6,229,000 

7,476,000 

12,938,000 

86,000 

108,400 

422,000 

476,000 

2,342,000 

2,810,000 

3,436,000  ) 
-518,000  1 

—1,004,000 

—  1,371,200 

2,265,000 

2,155,000 

2,486,000 

2,705,000 

4,591,000* 

9,280,000 

11,135,500 

17,140,000 

11,855,000 

2,823,000 

3,385,000 

3,968,000 

3,093,000 

40,000 

47,500 

1,110,000 

2,310,000 

Cincinnati,  New  Orleans  S;  Te.xas   Pa 

Delaware   &   Hudson 

Denver  &   Salt  Lake 

Detroit,   Toledo   &    Irontcn 

Duluth,   South   Shore  &  Atlantic 

Erie    1.989 

Florida  East  Coast 764 

Illinois  Central    4,791 

International  &  Great  Northern 1,159 

Lehigh    Valley    1,435 

Louisville    &    Nashville ...  5,013 

Maine    Central    1,216 

Minneapolis  is  St.  Louis 1,645 

Missouri     Pacific     7,108 

Nashville,  Chattanooga  &  St.  Louis 1,247 

New   York.    New    Haven   &  Hartford 1,965 

Pennsylvania   Railroad    5,361 

Pennsylvania  Company    1,754 

Pittsburgh,  Cincinnati,  Chicago  &  St.  Louis 2,383 

Philadelphia   &   Reading 1,127 

Rutland     415 

St.     Louis-Southwestern     939 

St.    Louis-Southwestern   of    Texas 814 

Seaboard   Air    Line 3,563 

Southern    Railway    6,982 

Wabash     2,503 

Western    Maryland    700 

Note. — This  table  shows  only  the  larger  of  the   117    roads  operating  above  85  per  cent  in   1919, 

'This  includes  rentals.  „     xt     ^     i, 

(a)The  A.   C.    L.   had   in    1918   $1,318,000  income   other  than    from  operation,    and    received    $2,570,000    dividends    from    its    Louisville    &    Nashville 
stock. 

(b)The  Baltimore  &  Ohio  had  $5,201,000  income  other  than  from  operation  in  1918. 

(c)In  1917  the  Illinois  Central  had  $8,009,000  income  other  than  from  operation. 

tin  addition  to  the  interest  charges,  rentals  amount  to  $1,017,000. 

tThis   docs   not    include   $143,000   other    interest    and    $1,947,000    rentals,   but   neither   does   the   estimated    operating   income    include    other    income 
or   income   from   the  mining  of  coal  which   in   the  total   in    1918  amounted  to  over  $3,188,000. 

HThis  is  the  1917  figure,  no  1918  figure  being  available.     ^        ,  ^       ,       ^    .     .      .  ,  ,  ,  r     ^  oc,         -i  u-i 

IIDoes  not   include   $2,276,000  rentals   of   leased   roads.      On   the   other  hand    it   is   interest    charges    for     the    entire   system   of     2,257     miles   while 
income  is  for    1,989   miles   only. 

ttSee  text  for  method  of  calculating. 


have  only  left  two  and  one-half  million  dollars  over  and 
above  actual  operating  expenses,  and  it  could  not  have  paid 
from  earnings  alone  half  of  its  fixed  charges. 

The  Baltimore  &  Ohio,  on  the  other  hand,  on  the  basis  of 
the  first  six  months,  appeared  to  be  pretty  surely  insolvent. 
On  the  basis  of  ten  months,  it  would  have  fallen  far  short 
of  earning  fixed  charges,  but  on  the  basis  of  the  last  four 
months,  it  would  have  paid  its  operating  expenses,  but  would 
have  barely  earned  its  fixtd  charges. 

The  Boston  &  Maine  showing  is  also  striking.  Its  ten 
months   earnings  would  have  barely  paid  interest  charges 


the  last  four  months.  Even  on  the  basis  of  the  last  four 
months,  the  road  would  have  fallen  more  than  a  half  a  mill- 
ion dollars  behind  its  operating  expenses. 

The  Delaware  &  Hudson,  another  strong,  rich  road,  had 
it  been  dependent  on  railroad  earnings  alone,  would  have 
fallen  behind  its  interest  charges  on  the  basis  of  the  ten 
months,  but  on  the  basis  of  the  last  four  months,  would  have 
earned  sufficient  from  its  railroad  operations  to  pay  not  only 
its  fixed  charges,  but  also  probably  from  its  railroad  opera- 
tions and  coal  mining  operations,  its  regular  9  per  cent 
dividends  as  well. 


Curtailed  Construction  Activities  Mark  the  Year 


DURING  1919  a  total  of  685.98  miles  of  new  railway  lines 
was  completed  and  placed  in  service  in  the  United 
states  and  433.31  miles  in  Canada.  This  establishes 
a  new  low  record  for  the  United  States,  as  the  1919  mileage 
built  is  less  by  36  miles  than  the  previous  low  mark  for  any 
year  since  the  Civil  war,  of  722 
miles  established  in  1918. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  mile- 
age built  in  Canada  is  three 
times  that  of  the  previous  year 
and  is  larger  than  that  for  any 
year  since  1915,  although  it  is 
only  a  fraction  of  the  mileage 
built  in  1913,  when  the  new  con- 
struction totaled  almost  3,000 
miles.  The  marked  contrast  be- 
tween the  stagnation  in  the  de- 
velopment of  railway  lines  in  thi= 
country  and  the  resumption  of 
construction  in  Canada  is  a  re- 
flection of  the  difference  in  con- 
ditions under  which  the  roads  in 
these  respective  countries  are 
laboring. 

In  multiple  track  construction 
the  405.32  miles  of  second  track 
completed  in  the  United  States  in 
1919  is  comparable  with  681 
miles  completed  in  1919.  During 
1919,  27.54  miles  of  third  main 

track  and  16.84  miles  of  fourth  or  multiple  main  tracks  were 
completed  in  the  United  States  as  compared  with  77  miles 
and  57  miles  respectively  in  the  previous  year.  Canada  re- 
ported 9.15  miles  of  second  track  completed  during  the  year. 

The  tendency  toward  restricted  expenditures  shown  in  the 
mileage  reports  is  also  reflected  in  other  construction  activi- 
ties. The  estimated  cost  of  all  work  to  be  done  on  Class  I 
roads  during  1919,  exclusive  of  equipment,  totaled  $413,626,- 
354  of  which  amount  only  $153,999,684  was  authorized 
during  the  year,  the  remainder  representing  the  carry-over 
from  appropriations  made  in   1918.     Equating  for  present 


MILEAGE  CONSTRUCTED 
in  the  United  States  dur- 
ing 1919  the  lowest  for  any 
year  since  the  Civil  War. 

Mileage  in  Canada  larger  than 
for  the  three  preceding  years,  but 
far  below  the  average  prior  to  that 
date. 

Multiple  main  track  construc- 
tion in  United  States  also  shows 
decrease. 

1919  construction  characterized 
by  completion  of  projects  already 
under  way  rather  than  by  inaugu- 
ration of  new  programs.  Largely 
devoted  to  construction  of  engine 
and  terminal  facilities. 


standards  of  money,  last  year's  work  is  equivalent  to  an 
expenditure  of  less  than  $250,000,000  in  pre-war  dollars. 
Very  nearly  50  per  cent  of  the  total  expenditures  author- 
ized for  additions  and  betterments  on  Class  I  roads  during 
1919  was  for  improvements  to  existing  roadway  and  tracks; 
approximately  33  per  cent  was 
for  term  inal  improvements  and 
16  per  cent  for  additional  track- 
age, the  remainder  coming  under 
the  head  of  miscellaneous  work. 
During  the  year  less  than 
$4,569,138  was  appropriated  by 
Class  I  roads  for  extensions, 
branches  and  other  new  lines. 
This  is  indicative  of  the  tendency 
towards  the  intensive  rather  than 
the  extensive  development  of  the 
more  important  lines  of  our  trans- 
portation system. 

Generally    speaking,    the   year 
has  been  devoted  to  the  comple- 
tion of  projects  under  way  rather 
than  to  the  inception  of  new  pro- 
grams.   For  this  reason  in  the  list 
of  important  projects  under  way, 
appended  to  this  article,  no  at- 
tempt has  been  made  to  segregate 
the  purely  1919  projects.    On  the 
contrary,  the  list  includes  all  the 
projects  carried  over  from  1918, 
which   were   reported   less   than   85   per   cent  completed   on 
January  1,  1919,  after  excluding  all  those  on  which  work 
has  been  suspended  during  the  year. 

A  study  of  those  projects  which  have  been  carried  on  under 
the  direction  of  the  Railroad  Administration  will  show  that 
the  policy  adopted  during  the  war  of  concentrating  attention 
primarily  on  that  work  most  needed  to  increase  the  capacity 
of  the  lines  rather  than  to  promote  economy  of  operation  has 
been  continued  during  1919.  As  a  result  almost  no  work 
has  been  done  towards  the  reduction  of  grades  or  the  provi- 
sion of  additional  facilities  not  actually  required  to  eliminate 
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coii^i'stion.  TluTf  lias  al.^o  l)cen  an  almost  complete  cessa- 
tion of  the  construction  of  classification  yards,  freight  houses 
and  stations  and  of  terminal  facilities  other  than  those  re- 


of  the  table  .showing  its  geographic  distribution,  it  is  ap- 
parent that  a  consideraljle  portion  was  built  in  connection 
with  the  development  of  coal  and  oil  lands. 


New  Track   Built   in    1919 

Miles 


New  Trapk   nini.T   in    1918 


No, 
United   States  —  bvii 

Alabama   

Arizona 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado     

Delaware     

Florida     

Georgia    

Idaho     

Illinois     

Indiana     

Iowa    

Kansas    

Kentucky     

Louisiana     

Maine     

Maryland     

Mississippi     

Nevada     

New    Jersey     

North    Carolina    

Ohio    

Oklahoma     

Oregon    

Pennsylvania     

South    Carolina     

Tennessee    

Texas    

Utah    

Virginia      

West    Virginia    

Wyoming    

Totals      

Canada    6 


685.98 
433.31 


Ni, 
United    States  -  hii 

Alabama     

Arizona      

Alaska     

California      

Colorado     

C'onncctirut      

Florida    

Cicorgia     

Idaho     

Illinois    

Indiana     

Iowa    

Kansas    

Kentucky    

Louisiana    

Maryland      

Maine     

Massachusetts    

Michigan    

Minnesota     

Mississippi    

Missouri     

Montana   

Nebraska    

New  Jersey   

New  Mexico    

New  York    

North  Carolina    

North  Dakota   

Ohio    

Oklahoma     

Oregon      

Pennsylvania      

South    Carolina    

Tennessee     

Texas    

Utah    

Virginia    

Washington    

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin    

Wyoming   

Totals    

Canada    

Mexico    


)s.   First 

Second 

Third 

ng  track 

track 

track 

7.60 

55.00 

1.97 

53.00 

40.09 

60.77 

9.55 

4.87 

104.78 

1.75 

15.10 

23.50 

10.84 

5.40 

23.37 

3.00 

42.10 

23.70 
9.12 

6.34 

34.80 

37.45 

6.45 

12.28 

9.00 

3.00 

3.01 

6.20 

7.87 

2.83 

0.71 

7.47 

5.96 

0.17 

2.42 
0.66 

4.44 

43.49 

4.26 

30.00 

8.80 

1.01 

13.27 

57.71 

1,07 

13.58 

5.93 

7.24 
12.08 

4.33 

6.57 

30.31 

12.29 

6.30 

15.83 
4.36 

8.00 

94.70 

19.20 

6.28 

8.9  t 

45.80 

34,03 

6.78 

38.80 

41.72 

20.00 

4.00 

39.70 

20.96 

16.13 

11.38 

8,00 

7.53 

2.30 

60.57 

32.19 

5.00 

3.01 

20.05 
681,55 

721.57 

76.95 

135.08 

4.28 

10.00 

Fourth 
or  more 

track  Total 

7.60 

56.97 

53.00 

100.86 

14.42 

2.00  2.00 

106.53 

38.60 

10.84 

18.00  49.77 

72.14 

9.12 

78.70 

21.28 

6.01 

4.27  21.17 

0.36  14.50 

O.50  7.53 
0.66 

4.25  52.00 

38.80 

14.28 

1.16  59.94 
13.58 

5.78  23.28 
12.08 

4.89  54.06 

22.13 

4.36 

15.62  137.52 

6.28 

8.94 

0.60  87.21 

80.52 

24.00 

60.66 

16.13 

19.38 

9.83 

92.76 

5.00 

23.06 

57.43    1,537.50 

139.36 

lO.OO 


quired  to  repair  and  maintain  the  motive  power  and  equip- 
ment. 

Most  of  the  mileage  of  new  lines  completed  during  1919 
was  in  comparatively  short  sections;  Oklahoma  led  this 
country  with  91.60  miles,  Texas  was  second  with  86  miles, 
and  California  was  third  with  69.29.    From  an  examination 


In  second-track  construction  South  Carolina  led  the  coun- 
try with  86.35  miles.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  all  this 
mileage  was  built  by  one  company,  the  Southern,  and  that 
the  adjoining  state  of  North  Carolina  shows  41  miles  com- 
pleted by  the  same  company.  The  mileage  built  by  the 
Southern  in  these  states  last  year,  together  with  a  short  sec- 
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tion  in  Georgia,  marks  the  completion  of  a  project  under- 
taken 17  years  ago  to  provide  this  road  with  a  double-track 
line  between  Atlanta,  Ga.,  and  Washington,  D.  C. 

The  signing  of  the  armistice  late  in  1918  brought  to  a 
close  the  war's  emergency  under  which  much  of  the  1918 
work  was  undertaken.     This  was  followed  by  a  period  of 


Miles  of  New  Line  Completed  ik  the  United  States  Since  1893 


1894. 
1895. 
1896. 
1897. 
1898. 
1899. 
1900. 
1901. 
1902. 
1903. 
1904. 
1905. 
1906. 


,760 
,430 
,692 
!.109 
,265 
.569 
,S94 
,368 
,026 
,652 
,832 
.388 
,623 


1907. 
1908. 
1909. 
1910. 
1911. 
1912. 
1913. 
1914. 
,1915. 
1916. 
1917. 
1918. 
1919. 


,212 
,214 
.748 
.122 
,066 
,997 
.071 
,532 
933 
,098 
979 
721 
686 


uncertainty  surrounding  the  return  of  the  roads  to  private 
control.  These  factors  had  a  direct  bearing  on  the  appro- 
priations for  construction  during  the  year,  curtailment  being 
the  natural  result.  With  the  carn--over  projects,  however, 
the  year  may  be  said  to  have  been  a  fairly  busy  one,  although 
it  is  common  knowledge  that  the  end  of  the  year  found  the 
roads  sadlv  in  need  of  additional  facilities.     Whether  1920 


will  see  the  inauguration  of  a  development  program  designed 
to  supply  the  deficiencies  is  an  open  question,  dependent  on 
the  final  disposition  of  the  roads  and  the  promptness  with 
which  the  decision  is  reached. 

The  amplification  of  engine  terminal  facilities  has  been 
the  outstanding  feature  of  the  year's  activities.  During  the 
year  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  completed  and  placed  in  service 
its  heavy  repair  shop  at  Glenwood,  Pa.,  at  a  cost  of  $1,732,- 
605.  The  Boston  &  Maine  completed  three  projects  for 
improved  engine  house  and  yard  facilities,  at  a  cost  exceed- 
ing $500,000  for  each  project,  while  the  Union  Pacific  car- 
ried on  an  extensive  program  of  terminal  rehabilitation. 
These  particular  projects  are  cited  as  typical  of  what  many 
roads  have  been  doing  along  this  line. 

With  exceptions,  notably  in  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  very  little 
grade  separation  work  has  been  done  during  the  year.  The 
same  may  be  said  in  regard  to  new  passenger  stations,  al- 
though the  Jacksonville  (Fla.)  terminal  station  and  its  aux- 
iliary facilities  were  completed  and  placed  in  service  late 
in  1919. 

In  Canada  the  work  on  the  Toronto  terminal  station  is 
progressing,  and  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  line  diversion 
project  at  Firdale,  Manitoba,  involving  an  expenditure  in 
excess  of  $420,000,  is  67  per  cent  complete. 


Railroad  Construction  in  the  United  States  in  1919 


Alabama  Great  Southern 

Second   Track:  Through   Burstall,  Ala.,   and   \'ance,   29.70   miles. 

Americas  &  Atlantic 

First   Track:  Between   Mata,   Ga.,  and   Methvins,   4.00  miles. 

Apache    Railway 

First  Track:  In  Arizona,  not  specified,    17,50  miles. 

Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe 

First  Track:  Extension  Bartlesville  (Okla.)  branch,  mile  post  84  to 
Tulsa,  Okla.,  Holywood,  Kan.,  to  Galatia,  30  miles;  Shattuck,  Okla.,  to 
Spearman,  Tex.,   70  miles  in  Tex.,   14  miles  in  Okla.,  total   84  miles. 

Second  Track:  In  Arkansas  City,  Kan.,  2.88  miles;  Eldorado,  Kan.,  to 
.\ugusta,  9.90  miles;  Winfield  Junction,  Kan.,  to  South  Winfield,  0.85  miles; 
South  Winfield,  Kan.,  to  Arkansas  City,  12.30  miles;  Arkansas  City,  Kan.,  to 
Oklahoma    State   line   2.54   miles;   state   line   to   Newkirk,    Okla.,    7.05    miles. 

Third   Track:  Turner,    Kan.,  to  Holliday,    5.64   miles. 

Other  Imt'Ortant  Work  Under  Construction :  New  subway  at  State  street, 
Emporia,  Kan.,  cost  $133,304,  completed;  new  yard  and  coach  cleaning 
facilities  at  Argentine,  Kan.,  cost  $148,947,  and  transfer  freight  house 
cost  $150,264,  completed;  additional  yard  tracks  at  Augusta,  Kan.,  cost 
$127,810  completed;  yard  changes  at  Guthrie,  Okla.,  cost  $149,901,  com- 
pleted; additional  yards  at  Cuslring,  Okla.,  cost  $185,321,  completed;  change 
of  grade  and  alinement  from  Kansas-Oklahoma  state  line  to  Newkirk,  Okla., 
cost  $124,215,  completed;  additional  yard  track  and  station  facilities  'at 
Richmond,  Cal.,  cost  $252,043,  completed;  additional  water  service  at 
Seligman,  Ariz.,  cost  $116,088,  80  per  cent  completed;  reservoir  at  Winslow, 
.^riz.,  30,000,000  gal.  capacity,  cost  $156,000,  completed;  Minkler  Southern, 
building  from  Porterville,  Cal.,  to  Denver,  12.47  miles  and  2  miles  spur 
track,   cost  $541,297,   40   per  cent  completed. 

Atlantic  Coast  Line 

First   Track:   Between    Palmdale,    Fla.,    and    Immokalee,    17.60    miles. 
Other  Important    Work    Under   Construction:   .Additional    freight    facilities 
at  Richmond,  Va.,  cost  $360,882,  completed. 

Baltimore    &   Ohio 

Other  Important  Work  Under  Construction :  Heavy  repair  shops  at 
Glenwood,  Pa.,  completed;  water  type  ash  pit  at  Glenwood,  cost  $117,400, 
completed;  heavy  repair  shop  at  Cumberland,  Md.,  completed;  steel  car 
repair  shop  at  Mt.  Clare,  Md.,  cost  $103,815,  completed;  Allegheny  river 
bridge  at  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  cost  $2,560,000,  15  per  cent  completed;  bridge 
66  on  Pittsburgh  division  at  Highland,  Pa.,  cost  $149,000,  completed; 
classification  yard  at  Elsmere  Junction,  Del.,  cost  $116,657,  completed; 
engine  terminal  improvements  at  Lorain,  Ohio,  cost  $11,790,  nearing  com- 
pletion; relocation  of  main  tracks  between  North  Dayton  and  Tippecanoe 
City,  Ohio,  cost  $474,912,  90  per  cent  completed;  improvements  to  engine 
house  at  South  Chicago,  111.,  cost  $106,700,  completed;  engine  house 
facilities  at  Storrs,  Ohio,  cost  $100,500,  70  per  cent  completed;  arch  bridge 
at  Painesville,  Ohio,  cost  $102,500,  15  per  cent  completed. 

Bessemer  &  Lake  Erie 

Second  Track:  Between  K.  O.   Junction  and  Kremis,  Pa.,  6.98  miles. 
Other  Important  Work  Under  Construction  :  Strengthening  bridge  No.  1  at 
Butler,  Pa.,  cost  $116,000,  completed. 

Birmingham,  Selma  &  Mobile 

First  Track:    Stewart  to  Jericho,  Ala.,  3.50  miles. 


Black  Mountain  Railroad 

First   Track:  Hulen,   Ky.,   to   Packetts  Creek,  8  miles. 

Boston  &  Albany 

Other  Important  Work  Under  Construction:  Renewal  of  bridge  at 
Westfield,  Mass.,  cost  $250,000,  60  per  cent  completed;  important  freight 
and  passenger  facilities  at  Springfield,  Mass.,  cost  $750,000,  10  per  cent 
completed;  reconstruction  of  drawbridge  at  Chelsea,  Mass.,  cost  $280,302, 
80  per  cent  completed. 

Boston  &  Maine 

Other  Important  Work  Under  Construction:  Rebuilding  bridge  No.  180  at 
Zoar,  Mass.,  cost  $215,000,  completed;  engine  house  and  yard  facilities  at 
Rotterdam,  N.  Y.,  cost  $643,000,  engine  house  facilities  completed,  yard 
facilities  deferred;  engine  house  and  yard  facilities  at  Lowell,  Mass.,  com- 
pleted, except  signals  which  are  deferred;  engine  house  facilities  at  Dover, 
N.  H.,  cost  $460,000,  completed;  engine  house  facilities  at  Deerfield,  Mass., 
cost  $800,000,  completed;  additional  yard  facilities  at  Haverhill,  Mass.,  cost 
$380,000,  now  in  service;  engine  house  improvements  at  East  Somerville, 
Mass.,  cost  $125,000,  completed;  diverting  Hoosack  river  at  Pownal,  \'t.', 
cost  $290,000,  completed;  renewing  bridge  No.  35  at  Haverhill  Mass'  cost 
$446,300,  to  be  completed  by  April,   1920. 

Buffalo  Northwestern 

First  Track:  Waynoka,   Okla.,   to  Buffalo,   50.00   miles. 

Cairo,  Truman  &  Southern 

First   Track:   In   Arkansas,  not  specified,   2.00   miles. 

Canton    Railroad 

First  Track:  In  Maryland    not  specified    0.75   miles. 

Central  Railroad  of  New  Jersey 

First    Track:    In    New    Jersey,    branch    to    Federal    Ship   Yard,    0.62    miles. 

Other  Important  Work  Under  Construction:  Renewal  bridge  No.  1  and 
widening  bridge  No.  2  at  Easton,  Pa.,  cost  $475,642,  completed;  storage  yard 
at  pier  18  Jersey  City,  N.  J.,  cost  $828,686,  completed;  coal  pier  18  and 
power  house  at  Jersey  City,  cost  $2,102,542,  completed;  coal  thawing  shed 
at  pier  18  Jersey  City,  cost  $370,000,  completed;  additional  track  and  yard 
changes  at  Allentown,  Pa.,  cost  $397,456,  completed;  renewal  of  bridge  No. 
214  at  East  Rahway,  N.  J.,  cost  $397,571,  and  renewal  of  bridge  No.  217  at 
Maurer,  N.  J.,  cost  $568,269,  to  be  completed  by  September,   1920. 

Chesapeake  &  Ohio 

First  Track-  Matlia,  W.  Va..  to  Man.  13.00  miles;  from  Barnabas 
W.  Va.,  3.00  miles;  Ward,  Ky.,  up  Greasy  Creek,  3.50  miles. 

Other  Important  Work  Under  Construction:  Fire  protection  on  pier  4, 
automatic  sprinkler  system,  cost  $103,000,  completed;  west  bound  yard  at 
Fulton,  Va.,  cost  $309,000,  completed;  extension  to  east  bound  yard  at 
Hinton,  W.  Va.,.cost  $302,300,  to  be  completed  by  March,  1920;  passing 
sidings  at  Whiteside,  W.  Va.,  cost  $106,000,  completed;  renewal  of  bridge 
No.  44  at  Clover  Valley,  W.  Va.,  cost  $153,516,  completed;  renewal  of 
bridge  No.  66  at  Martha,  W.  Va.,  cost  $135,678,  completed;  additional  west 
bound  yard  at  Russell,  Ky,  completed;  water  station  at  Silver  Grove,  Ky., 
cost  $173,000,  completed;  shop  facilities  at  Huntington,  W  Va  .  cost 
$701,400,    completed. 

Chicago  &  Alton 

Other  Important  Work  Under  Construction:  Freight  terminal  at 
Kansas  City,  Mo.,  cost  $148,828,  completed;  freight  terminal  at  Chicago  cost 
$1,400,000,   work   started. 
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Chicago   &  North  Western 

Other  Imforlaiit  It'orA-  UnJ,-r  Loiistruclion :  Miniicsola  river  bridge  No. 
1603  at  Mai.kiilo.  Minn.,  lost  $l.!5,70a,  c.mi.l.lcd ;  bridge  No.  1890  at 
Lick,  HI.,  cost  $139,100.  to  be  linisliol  by  June.  1920;  passenger 
station  at.  Clinton,   Iowa,  cost   $282,000,  completed. 

Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy 

Second  Track:  I.itchlicld.  111.,  to  Wa^hvilU-,  7.K1   miles. 

Other  Important  ll'.-rA-  In.lcr  C'<..i.i(r«(lii..i  New  I'lattc  river  bridge  at 
Norlhporl,  Neb.,  cost  $198,950.  to  be  finished  June,  1920;  tr.ick  elevation 
at  Aurora,  111.,  to  cost  $1,079,874;  yard  at  Hawthorne,  III.,  cost  $259,332, 
completed;  engine  terminal  at  Kola,  111.,  cost  $183,603,  completed;  freight 
terminal  at  Chicago,  cost  $3,-l20,9-42,  work  under  way;  reservoir  and  pipe 
line  at  Edgemont,  S.  Dak.,  cost  $125,161,  completed;  additional  shop 
facilities  at  West  lUirlington,  Iowa,  cost  $245,187,  completed. 

Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  Pacific 

First  Track:  Cliattanoon-',  Okla.,  to  (.".randticKl,   IS. 00  mics. 

Other  Important  IVork  Under  Construction:  Kebuilding  bridge  No.  5303 
on  Nebraska  line,  cost  $114,832,  5  per  cent  completed;  Water  treating 
plants  on  Iowa  division,  cost  $102,303,  completed;  new  engine  terminal  at 
Burr   Oak,   III.,  cost    $269,700,   completed. 

Cincinnati.  New  Orleans  &  Texas  Pacific 

Second  Track:  Kings  Mountain,  Ky.,  to  Science  Hill,  14.70  miles;  More- 
land,  Ky.,  to  South  I'ork,  8.30  miles;  Ilclenwood,  Tenn  .  to  Robbins,  6.00 
miles;  from  IIulTnian,  Tenn.,  17.36. 

Cisco  Northeastern 

First  Track:  In  Texas,  not  specified,  10  miles. 

City  of  Prineville  Railway 

First  Track:  Prineville  Junction,  Ore,  to  Prineville,   19  miles. 

Cleveland,  Cincinnati,  Chicago  &  St.  Louis 

Second  Track:  Briar,   Ind.,  to  Beach  Grove,  9.00  miles. 

Other  Important  H'ork  Under  Construction:  Yard  extension  at  Mattoon, 
111.,  cost  $115,000,  work  completed  e.xcept  track;  second  track  from  Augusta, 
Ind.,  to  Whitehaven,  11  miles,  cost  $1,158,900,  grading  and  bridges,  com- 
pleted. 

Delaware  &  Hudson 

Other  Important  Work  Under  Conslnictiun :  Yard  improvements  at  Car- 
bondale.  Pa.,  cost  $689,946,   completed. 

Delaware,  Lackawanna  &  Western 

Other  Important  Work  Under  Construction:  Renewal  of  bridge  abut- 
ments, mile  post  293.56  at  Avoea.  X.  Y..  cost  $11,817.  70  per  cent  com- 
pleted; Sanfords  crossing  viaduct  at  Kearney  Junction,  N.  J.,  cost  $192,050, 
work  under   way. 

Denver  &  Rio  Grande 

Second  Track:  Buttes,  Colo.,  to   Pueblo,  20.00  miles. 

Other  Important  IVork  Under  Construction:  Division  yard  and  terminals 
at   Soldier  Summit,   Utah,   cost  $880,000,  completed. 

De  Queen  &  Eastern 

Other  Important  IVork  Under  Construction:  Broken  Bow,  Okla.,  and  De 
Queen,  Ark. 

Duluth,  Missabe  &  Northern 

First  Track:  In  Minnesota,  Spur  to  Carson  Lake;  Spur  to  Hobart,  Minn. 

Elk  Basin  Railroad 

First  Track:  Clarkia,  Idaho,  to  Camp  16,  4.00  miles. 

Erie 

Other  Important  Work  Under  Construction:  Separation  of  grades, 
Youngstown,  Ohio,  cost  $147,800,  completed;  separation  of  grades,  Girard, 
Ohio,  cost  $150,000,  completed;  engine  terminal,  Avoca,  Pa.,  cost  $294,000, 
completed;  engine  terminal,  Brockwayville,  Pa.,  cost  $142,445,  completed; 
engine   terminal,   Salamanca,   N.    Y.,   cost   $237,293,   completed. 

Fort  Worth  &  Denver  City 

Other  Important  Work  Under  Construction:  Freight  station  at  Wichita 
Falls,   Tex.,   cost   $114,443,    15   per   cent   completed. 

Goshen  Valley 

First  Track:  Pearl,   Utah,   to   Flora,   10.50  miles. 

Great  Northern 

Other  Important  Work  Under  Construction:  Renewing  858  feet  of  single 
track  timber,  snow  sheds  and  1412  feet  of  double  track  sheds,  Leaven- 
worth, Wash.,  to  Drury  and  at  Tye,  cost  $300,000,  completed. 

Gulf  &  Ship  Island 

First   Track:  From   Hovey,   Miss.,   to   Kihm,   34.50   miles. 

Gulf,  Colorado  &  Santa  Fe 

Other  Important  Work  Under  Construction:  Galveston  (.Tex.)  Causeway 
(G.  C.  &  S.  F.  share)  $305,151,  60  per  cent  completed;  raising  grade 
main  line  Texas,  fourth  district  mile  post  330-409,  cost  $197,926,  80  per  cent 
completed. 

Gulf,  Mobile  &  Northern 

First  Track:  Between  Barrets  divide  and  Jackson,  Tenn.,  22.00  miles; 
McLain  Junction,  Miss.,  to  North  Blodgett,  24.40  miles. 

Horse  Creek  Railroad 

First  Track:  In  Oay  county,  Ky,,  up  Horse  Creek,  4.70  miles. 


First    Iraik 


Houston  &  Texas  Central 

Ar..uiid    Dallas,    Tex.,    6.00    iiiilrs. 


Illinois    Central 

First  Track:  Golconda,  111.,  extension  on  Golconda  branch,  6.50  miles; 
Golconda  extension  to  Rose  Clare  and   I-airview  mines. 

Other  Important  Work  Under  Construction:  At  ChicaRO  reconstruction  of 
bridges  from  Sixty-third  to  Sixty-scvcnih  streets,  inclusive,  cost  $537,000,  and 
from  Fifty-first  to  Sixtieth  streets,  inclusive,  cost  $821,850,  completed; 
raising  tracks  from  Sixty-third  to  Sixty-seventh  streets,  cost  $140,800,  near- 
ing  completion;  laising  tracks  from  Fifty-first  to  Sixty-third  streets,  cost 
$286,000,  completed;  jiasscnger  stations  at  Fifty-third,  Fifty-scvcntli  and 
Sixtieth  streets,  cost  $115,870,  completed;  reconstruction  St.  Charles  Air 
Line  bridge,  cost  $151,420,  completed;  power  plant  at  Burnsidc  shops,  cost 
$169,918,  completed;  track  elevation  (irand  Crossing  to  Kensington,  cost 
$2,082,300,  completed.  Four-track  bridge  over  Kankakee  river  at  Kankakee, 
III.,  cost  $346,357,  completed;  water  facilities  at  DuQuoin,  III.,  cost  $100,000, 
comiilcted;  engine  terminal  at  Mound.s,  III.,  cost  $250,0(X),  and  overhead 
bridge  and  yard  tracks,  cost  $172,000,  completed;  reduction  of  grade  and 
change  of  alinement  from  Princeton,  Ky.,  to  Dawson,  cost  $802,000,  com- 
pleted. 

Kansas  City  Southern 

First    Track:   Asbury,    Mo.,   to    Lawton,    Kan.,   5.34    miles. 


Knox  Railroad 

First    Track:   Between    Union,    Maine,    and    Warr 


0.50   miles. 


Lake  Erie  &  Western 

Other  Important  Work  Under  Construction:  Roundhouse  at  Lima,  Ohio, 
cost  $250,000,  completed;  roundhouse  facilities  at  Peru,  Ind.,  cost  $156,510, 
completed;  track  elevation  and  freight  house  at  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  cost 
$900,000,  to  be  completed  in  1920. 

Lehigh  Valley 

Other  Important  Work  Under  Construction:  Hamburg  Turnpike  viaduct, 
cost  $216,013,  completed;  changes  account  barge  canal  at  Rochester,  N.  Y., 
cost  $100,000,  completed;  engine  terminal  at  Ashmore,  Pa.,  cost  $1,630,000, 
completed. 

Louisville  &  Nashville 

First  Track:  Lexington  &  Eastern,  Ulackey,  Ky.,  up  Rockhouse  Creek,  3.66 
miles.  Branch  in  Perry  county,  7.81  miles;  Kentucky  &  Virginian,  from 
Evarts,  Ky.,  2.80  miles;  extension  of  Clover  Fork  branch,  9.77  miles;  ex- 
tension to  Martin's  Fork  branch,  2.70  miles;  in  Harlan  county  up  Capon's 
Creek,   6.00   miles. 

Second  Track:  Corbin,  Ky.,  to  .Arkle,  7.55   miles. 

Magna  Arizona  Railroad 

First    Track:   In   Superior,   Ariz.,    10.63    miles. 

Michigan  Central 

Other  Important  Work  Under  Construction:  Engine  terminal  at  Niles, 
Mich.;  cost  $1,378,500,  completed;  extending  dock  at  harbor  line  at  Detroit, 
cost   $326,000. 

Minneapolis,  St.  Paul  &  Sault  Ste.  Marie 

Other  Important  Work  Under  Construction:  Twenty-four  foot  concrete 
arch  bridge  at  Blackhoof,  Minn.,  cost  $131,971,  40  per  cent  completed. 

Missouri,  Kansas  &  Texas 

Second  Track:     Through  Burk-Burnett,   Tex.,    10.50  miles. 
Other   Important    Work    Under    Construction:      Subway    at    Main    street, 
Parsons,   Kan.,  cost  $167,500,  completed. 

Missouri,  Kansas   &  Texas  of  Texas 

Qther  Important  Work  Under  Construction:  Separation  of  grades,  Dallas, 
Tex.,  cost  $394,085,  completed;  double  track  through  Burk-Burnett,  Tex., 
mile   post    11.95-16.10,    65    per   cent   of   track   laid. 

Missouri    Pacific 

Other  Important  Work  Under  Construction:  Raising  track,  Inter-River 
Drainage  district.  Poplar  Bluff  to  Fisk,  Mo.,  cost  $225,878,  20  per  cent 
completed. 

Monongahela  Railroad 

Other  Important  Work  Under  Construction:  Retaining  wall  at  Hill  street, 
Brownsville,  Pa.,   cost   $308,500,   completed. 

Nashville,  Chattanooga  &  St.  Louis 

Other  Important  Work  Under  Construction:  Engine  terminal  at  .\tlanta, 
Ga.,  cost  $360,030,  completed. 

New  York  Central 

Other  Important  Work  Under  Construction:  At  New  York,  Grand  Central 
Terminal  improvements,  cost  $3,651,805,  86  per  cent  completed;  strengthen- 
ing Park  avenue  viaduct,  cost  $121,600,  79  per  cent  completed;  reconstruc- 
tion of  149th  street  bridge,  cost  $449,900,  55  per  cent  completed,  and  re- 
construction of  Gun  Hill  Road  bridge,  cost  $108,500,  57  per  cent  com- 
pleted. Reconstruction  of  bridge  698-c  at  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  cost 
$128,450,  76  per  cent  completed.  Elimination  of  grade  crossings  at 
Glasgow,  Sodus,  Waterloo  and  Mill  streets,  Clyde,  N.  Y.,  cost  $195,021, 
completed;  at  Hotel  avenue,  Niagara  Falls  branch,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  cost 
$400,390,  completed,  and  at  Court  street,  Watertown,  N.  Y.,  cost  $130,000, 
24  per  cent  completed.  Third  and  fourth  track,  Syracuse  Junction 
branch,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  cost  $460,000,  70  per  cent  completed;  Solvay 
engine  house,  Syracuse,  cost  $900,000,  26  per  cent  completed;  new 
engine  house  terminal  at  Watertown,  N.  Y.,  cost  $1,363,000,  completed; 
addition  to  Massey  street  yard,  Watertown,  cost  $120,000,  45  per  cent 
completed;  extending  car  repair  shop  at  East  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  cost  $694,100, 
88  per  cent  completed;  additional  eastbound  yard  at  Minoa,  N.  Y.,  cost 
$250,000,  95  per  cent  completed;   engine  house  extension   and  alterations  at 
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Minoa,  cost  $347,000,  completed;  engine  house  improvements  at  De  Witt, 
N.  Y.,  cost  $250,000,  completed;  additional  yard  tracks  at  Genesee  Junction, 
N.  Y.,  cost  $246,000,  85  per  cent  completed;  new  yard  west  of  Tower  4, 
at  West  Albany,  N.  Y.,  cost  $546,107,  90  per  cent  completed;  general  im- 
provements at  Utica,  N.  Y.,  cost  $297,946,  70  per  cent  completed;  engine 
terminal  and  yard  improvements  at  Gardenville,  N.  Y.,  cost  $2,672,200,  com- 
pleted; change  of  alinement,  elimination  of  grade  crossings  and  changing 
bridges  at  Tonawanda,  N.  Y.,  cost  $2,939,092,  75  per  cent  completed;  ex- 
tension to  New  Jersey  Junction  railroad  tracks  at  West  New  York,  N.  J., 
cost  $404,020,  52  per  cent  completed;  third  and  fourth  tracks,  Granton  to 
Little  Ferry,  N.  J.,  cost  $723,126,  64  per  cent  completed;  extension  of  yard 
at  Little  Ferry,  N.  J.,  cost  $313,535,  90  per  cent  completed;  ice  house  and 
repair  yard  at  Weehawken,  N.  J.,  cost  $468,400,  completed;  pier  K4  at 
Weehawken,  cost  $1,036,000,  completed;  freight  repair  shop  facilities  at 
New  Durham,  N.  J.,  cost  $200,000,  70  per  cent  completed;  additions  and 
extensions  to  engine  house  at  Clearfield,  Pa.,  cost  $157,000,  completed; 
additions  to  engine  house  facilities  at  Cherry  Tree,  Pa.,  cost  $176,000,  com- 
pleted; additional  shop  facilities  at  Avis,  Pa.,  cost  $S,S5,000,  completed: 
extending  passing  sidings  from  Shawsville  Tunnel  to  Walton,  Pa.,  cost 
$150,000,  completed;  Himrod  avenue  viaduct  improvemens  at  Youngstown. 
Ohio,  cost  $310,285,  34  per  cent  completed;  grade  separation  at  Port  Clinton, 
Ohio,  cost  $135,684,  30  per  cent  completed;  enlargement  of  yard  tracks  at 
Coalbury,  Ohio,  cost  $531,607,  completed;  new  engine  terminal  at  Coalbury, 
cost  $950,000,  completed;  engine  terminal  and  yard  improvements  at  Collin- 
wood,  Ohio,  cost  $206,508,  completed;  extension  to  locomotive  shops  at 
Collinwood,  cost  $388,258,  and  extension  to  car  shops,  cost  $65,000,  com- 
pleted; new  yard  at  Rockport,  Ohio,  cost  $960,885.  82  per  cent  completed; 
industrial  track  development  and  additions  to  Kinsman  street  yard,  cost 
$212,310,  60  per  cent  completed;  new  yard  and  engine  terminal  at  Minerva, 
Ohio,  cost  $1,068,000,  completed;  additional  tracks  and  office  at  Indiana 
Harbor,  Ind.,  cost  $100,000,  90  per  cent  completed;  grade  separation  at 
Detroit,  Mich.,  cost  $267,589.  rearing  completion;  renewal  of  River  Rouge 
drawbridge  at  Detroit,  cost  $270,500,   15  per  cent  completed. 

New  York,  Chicago  &  St.  Louis 

Other  Imt'ortant  Work  Under  Construction:  Yard  extensions  at  Bellevue, 
Ohio,   cost   $133,787.  completed. 

New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford 

Other  Important  Work  Under  Construction:  Thames  river  bridge  at 
New  London,  Conn.,  cost  $2,740,000,  completed;  freight  terminal  and 
classification  yard,  etc.,  at  Cedar  Hill,  Conn.,  cost  $4,663,475,  67  per  cent 
completed,  of  which  5  per  cent  was  done  in  1918,  work  progressing; 
passenger  station  at  New  Haven,  Conn.,  cost  $1,902,213,  nearing  com- 
pletion. 

Norfolk  &  Western 

Other  Important  Work  Under  Construction :  Coal  handling  machinery, 
pier  No.  3,  Lamberts  Point,  Va.,  cost  $400,000,  completed:  engine  ter- 
minal and  yard  facilities  at  Roanoke,   Va.,  cost  $1,710,000,  work  under  way. 

North  Texas  &  Santa  Fe 

First  Track:     From   .Shattuck,   Okla..   Ellis  county,  9.60  miles. 

Oregon,  California  &  Eastern 

First   Track:      Klamath    Falls.    Ore.,    to    Daisy,    20   miles. 

Pearl  River  Valley 

First   Track:     Between   Dalton,   Miss.,   and  Anderson,   3.60   miles. 

Pennsylvania  Railroad,  Lines  East 

First  Track:  Turtle  Creek,  Pa.,  branch  extension,  8.40  miles;  Champion, 
Pa.,  through  Garksville,  9.10  miles;  at  Steelton,  Pa.,  0.85  miles;  at  Leech- 
burg,  Pa.,  0.22  miles;  Dunning,  Pa.,  to  Saltsburg.  7.24  miles;  Millsboro, 
Pa.,  to  Mother,  7.98  miles. 

Second  Track:     Harrington,  Del.,  to  Greenwood,   8.0O  miles. 

Other  Important  Work  Under  Construction:  Revision  and  enlargement 
of  yard  at  Meadows,  N.  J.,  cost  $1,487,121,  52  per  cent  completed;  re- 
location of  passenger  and  freight  station  and  yards  at  Princeton,  N.  J., 
cost  $479,152,  90  per  cent  completed;  westbound  receiving  and  classification 
yard  and  transfer  facilities  at  Waverly,  N.  J.,  cost  $1,507,210,  44  per  cent 
completed;  construction  of  new  No.  1  and  No.  4  tracks  from  south  end  of 
Gunpowder  river  bridge,  Maryland,  to  north  end  of  Bayview  yard,  cost 
$1,290,983,  76  per  cent  completed;  extension  of  No.  1  track  from  Severn 
tower  to  Arundel  tower,  between  Baltimore  and  Washington,  cost  $456,845, 
70  per  cent  completed;  new  pier  and  grain  elevator,  (Canton)  Baltimore, 
Md.,  cost  $4,977,707,  62  per  cent  completed;  brick  freight  house  at  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  cost  $107,000,  completed;  new  locomotive  shops,  etc.,  at 
Marietta,  Pa.,  cost  $4,996,000,  1  per  cent  completed;  additional  engine 
house  facilities  at  Shire  Oaks,  Pa.,  cost  $543,021,  completed;  freight  sta- 
tion and  delivery  tracks  at  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  cost  $637,874,  89  per  cent 
completed;  extension  to  engine  house  at  Gray's  Ferry  yard,  Philadelphia, 
Pa.,  cost  $196,874,  completed;  two  additional  tracks  from  Fifty-eighth 
street,  Philadelphia,  to  Gray's  Ferry,  cost  $841,358,  80  per  cent  completed; 
Sixtieth  street  branch.  Fifty-eighth  street  to  junction  with  Chester  &  Phila- 
delphia branch,  cost  $1,889,463,  50  per  cent  completed;  bridges  on  Sixtieth 
street  branch,  Philadelphia,  cost  $190,446,  82  per  cent  completed;  new 
engine  house,  machine  shop  and  ash  handling  facilities  at  Greenwich,  Pa., 
cost  $1,410,790,  85  per  cent  completed;  two-track  joint  line.  Broad  street 
to  Delaware  avenue  and  Hoyt  street.  South  Philadelphia,  cost  $260,700, 
60  per  cent  completed;  underground  bridge  at  .Station  avenue,  Cornwells, 
Pa.,  cost  $204,571,  19  per  cent  completed;  overhead  bridge  at  Edgely.  Pa., 
cost  $197,123,  completed;  new  bridge  at  Red  Bank.  Pa.,  cost  $418,596, 
completed;  new  bridge  at  Parker's  Landing,  Pa.,  cost  $556,625,  75  per  cent 
completed;  new  bridge  at  East  Sandy.  Pa.,  cost  $432,179,  completed;  new 
bridge  at  Mahoning,  Pa.,  cost  $432,504,  completed;  extension  Unity  (Pa.) 
branch  to  Jamieson  Coal  &  Coke  Company's  mine,  cost  $177,357.  com- 
pleted; removing  1,000  feet  of  cover  at  west  end  of  Radebaugh  (Pa.)  tun- 
nel, cost  $518,231,  completed;  engine  house  facilities  at  Blairsville,  Pa., 
cost  $458,335,  completed;  slag  track  and  fill  at  Sharpsburg,  Pa.,  cost 
$817,434,  95  per  cent  completed;  replacing  bridge  17.08  with  deckplate 
girders    and    concrete    slab    floors    at    Parnassus,    Pa.,    cost    $176,088,    com- 


pleted; branch  from  Chester  to  Girard  Point,  Pa.,  and  connection  with 
main  line  at  Eddystone,  cost  $3,535,922,  88  per  cent  completed;  recon- 
struction of  bridge  at  Pequea,  Pa.,  cost  $234,319,  75  per  cent  completed; 
South  Chester  bridge,  locomotive  and  car  facilities  at  Thurlow,  Pa.,  cost 
$708,143,  61  per  cent  completed;  extension  to  power  plant  facilities  at 
Juniata  shops,  Altoona,  Pa.,  cost  $1,354,772,  43  per  cent  completed;  replacing 
bridge  57.99  at  Reading,  Pa.,  cost  $316,796,  completed;  new  engine  facilities 
at  Derry,  Pa.,  cost  $257,806,  completed;  extending  tracks  in  easthound 
receiving  yard  at  Pitcairn,  Pa.,  cost  $135,931,  completed;  replacing  bridge 
70.62  at  Aspinwall,  Pa.,  cost  $121,615,  42  per  cent  completed,  and  replacing 
bridge  11.01  with  heavier  deck  trusses  on  westbound  track  at  Social  Hall, 
Pa.,  cost  $283,590,  completed;  bridge  50.09  renewed  with  new  truss  slab 
floor  at  Pigeon  Creek,  Pa.,  cost  $110,737,  85  per  cent  completed;  concrete 
molding  plant  at  Mnrrisville,  Pa.,  cost  $434,380.  romnlctcd:  change  of 
line,  grade  and  second  track.  Bulls  Mill  to  Eldred.  Pa.,  cost  $430,683, 
completed;  grade  revision,  Corry,  Pa.,  to  Brownell,  cost  $283,499,  98 
per  cent  completed;  Sullivan  Way,  undergrade  bridge  at  Trenton,  N.  J., 
cost  $154,857,  completed;  new  engine  house  and  shop  facilities  at  Phillips- 
burg,  N.  J.,  cost  $171,851,  completed;  new  yard  tracks  at  Robinvale  yard, 
Metuchen,  N.  J.,  cost  $145,324,  70  per  cent  completed;  elimination  of 
Hamburg  turnpike  grade  crossing  at  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  cost  $184,648,  86  per 
cent  completed;  drawbridge  over  Raccoon  creek,  Bridgeport,  N.  J.,  cost 
$177,562,  completed;  bridge  11.99  at  Ogden,  N.  J.,  cost  $187,605,  90  per  cent 
completed;  jpew  drawbridge  at  Sea  Isle  City,  N.  J.,  cost  $177,477,  to  be 
finished  by  April,  1920;  eliminating  grade  crossings  from  Spruce  to  Everett 
streets,  Camden,  N.  J.,  cost  $755,031,  completed;  new  engine  facilities  at 
Gardenville,  N.  J.,  cost  $1,023,106,  completed;  engine  terminal  at  Perry- 
ville,  Md.,  cost  $642,994.  92  per  cent  completed;  new  yard  replacing  exist- 
ing one  at  Edge  Moor,  Del.,  cost  $2,558,000,  20  per  cent  completed;  addi- 
tionah  facilities  and  extension  to  existing  facilities  at  engine  house,. 
Wilmington,    Del.,    cost    $1,380,880,   65    per    cent    completed. 

Pennsylvania  Railroad,  Lines  West 

First  Track:     In  Jefferson    and   Belmont   counties,  Ohio,   4.08   miles. 

Fourth  Track:     Yankee  Crossing,  Ohio,  3.44  miles. 

Other  Important  Work  Under  Construction :  Engine  terminal  facilities 
at  Conway,  Pa.,  cost  $587,550,  completed:  engine  terminal  facilities  at 
Stark  (Canton),  Ohio,  cost  $3,261,000,  77  per  cent  completed:  engine 
handling  facilities  at  Crestline,  Ohio,  cost  $1,450,000,  completed;  improved 
shop  and  engine  house  facilities  at  Wellsville,  Ohio,  cost  $703,490,  76  per 
cent  completed;  enlarged  engine  terminal  at  Qeveland,  Ohio,  cost  $216,955, 
completed;  change  of  line  at  Delaware,  Ohio,  cost  $1,741,849,  96  per  cent 
completed;  construction  of  car  repair  yard  at  Fort  Wavne,  Ind.,  cost 
$437,966,   to  be  finished  by  February,   1920. 

Pere  Marquette 

Other  Important  Work  Under  Construction :  Engine  terminal  and  yard 
facilities   at   New    Buffalo,    Mich.,    cost    $550,000,   work   suspended. 

Philadelphia  &  Reading 

Third  Track:  Between  Trenton  Junction  and  Hopewell,  N.  T..  8.80- 
miles;   Belle   Meade   to   Manville,   N.   J.,   12.10  miles;   at   Telford,    1.00  mile. 

Fourth  Track:  Belle  Meade  to  Manville,  N.  J.,  12.10  miles;  in  Phila- 
delphia, Pa.,   1.30  miles. 

Other  Important  Work  Under  Construction :  Concrete  arch  bridge  over 
Schuylkill  river,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  cost  $915,374,  completed;  concrete  en- 
gine house.  Tulip  street  yard,  Philadelphia,  cost  $255,487,  completed; 
engine  facilities,  Saucon  creek.  South  Bethlehem,  cost  $636,435,  completed; 
auxiliary  facilities  at  South  Bethlehem,  cost  $626,525,  to  be  completed  by 
February,  1920;  east  end  yard  improvements  at  Rutherford,  Pa.,  cost 
$142,921;  engine  house  facilities  at  Darby  Creek,  Pa.,  cost  $358,845.  com- 
pleted; overhead  highway  bridge  and  4  additional  tracks,  Weston.  N.  J.,, 
to  Manville,  cost  $267,657,  completed;  undergrade  crossing  at  .^sylum  road, 
Trenton,   N.   J.,   completed. 

Pittsburgh  &  Lake  Erie 

Other  Important  Work  Under  Construction :  Enlargement  of  terminal' 
yard  at  Hazelton,  Ohio,  completed:  improvements  at  Groveton,  Pa.,  cost 
$590,938,  completed;  extension  of  eastbound  yard  at  McKees  Rocks,  Pa.^ 
cost  $394,000,  completed;  replacing  viaduct  with  embankment  at  Rankin, 
Pa.,  cost  $573,370,  85  per  cent  completed;  classification  yard  at  Port  Vue,. 
Pa.,    cost   $207,328,   completed. 

Pittsburg  &  Shawmut 

Other  Important  Work  Under  Construction:  Tunnel  lining  at  Coulter,- 
Pa.,  completed. 

Pittsburgh  &  West  Virginia 

Other  Important  Work  Under  Construction:  Fifteen-stall  roundhouse  at 
Rook,  Pa.,   cost  $120,000,   completed. 

Pittsburgh,  Cincinnati,  Chicago  &  St.  Louis 

Other  Important  Work  Under  Construction:  Track  elevation,  Indian- 
apolis, Ind.,  cost  $966,006,  58  per  cent  completed;  freight  house  at  Indian- 
apolis, Ind.,  cost  $347,951,  completed:  new  yard,  engine  house  and  shop 
facilities  at  Jefferson,  Ind.,  cost  $1,228,000,  55  per  cent  completed;  engine 
terminal  at  Richmond,  Ind.,  cost  $1,149,412,  60  per  cent  completed;  third 
and  fourth  track  at  Richmond,  cost  $1,200,870,  84  per  cent  completed,  and' 
main  track  work,  85  per  cent  completed;  additional  shop  facilities  at  Logans- 
port,  Ind.,  cost  $1,717,630,  completed;  additional  shop  buildings  at  Terre 
Haute,  cost  $625,120,  completed;  grade  reduction,  Frankfort,  Ind.,  to 
Logansport,  cost  $630,015,  completed;  shop  improvements  at  Columbia, 
Ohio,  cost  $2,566,907,  completed,  and  engine  terminal,  cost  $1,623,898, 
nearing  completion;  Seisto  river  bridge  at  (Tolumbus,  cost  $200,600,  30  per 
cent  completed;  improvements  to  engine  bouse  facilities,  Columbus,  cost 
$791,609;  yard  facilities  at  Columbus,  cost  $1,097,922;  improvements  to 
engine  house  facilities  at  Bradford,  Ohio,  cost  $798,817,  completed;  improved 
yard  facilities  at  Dennison,  Ohio,  cost  $1  663,690,  28  per  cent  completed; 
engine  and  shop  facilities  at  Dennison,  cost  $475,300,  98  per  cent  com- 
pleted; extension  New  Cumberland  branch,  Chester,  W.  Va.,  to  state  line,, 
cost   $151,828,   72   per   cent  completed,   and   from   state   line   to   Phillipsburg,. 
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I'm.,  cost  ll.-tOS.OJI,  60  per  icnl  iniiiplctcil,  Ir.ick  work  ilcfcrrcil  mi  l)i>Ui 
KCtionii;  nigiiic  tciminni  facilities  at  Scully,  I'a.,  cost  $l,6-)3,«')0,  41  per 
cent  compleleil. 

Pittsburg,   Shawmut   &   Northern 

l-irsl    Track:      1-orcc.    Ta.,   to    T>1<1,   2.S9   miles. 

Public  Belt  Railroad  of  New  Orleans 

First   Track:      At    New    OrUiiis.    l.a,,   0.39   miles. 

Red  River  Lumber  Company 

First    Track:      In    California,   not    specilied,    10   mile-^. 

Roanoke    Railway 

1111    Norlli    C"aroliiia\irKiiiia    slalc    line    to    Gholsonvillc. 


First    Track: 
\a.,    10   miles. 

Sioux  City  Terminal  Railroad 

First  Track:     In  Sioii.x  Cty,  la.,  0.75  miles. 

Southern    Pacific 

First  Track:  CalipatriaAVestmorclanil  to  near  Hoytville,  Cal.,  12.60  miles' 
between  Harrington,  Cal.,  and  Hamilton,  46.69  miles;  Mill  City,  Nev., 
branch   c-Nlension,   2.26   miles.  ^ 

Second  Track:     Between   .Stockham  and  Polvo,  Ariz.,  3.13  miles. 

Other  Imt>ortant  IVork  Under  Construction:  Dredging  San  Antonio 
estuary.  West  Alameda,  Cal.,  cost  $145,601,  completed;  new  wharf  facilities, 
Oakland  Pier,  Cal.,  cost  $437,300,  completed;  concrete  existing  enlarged 
section  of  tunnel  No.  25,  Tunnel,  Cal.,  cost  $187,263,  70  per  cent  com- 
pleted. 

Southern    Railroad 

Second  Track:  Between  Charlotte,  N.  C.  ,and  South  Carolina  state 
line,  4.1  miles;  between  North  Carolina  state  line  and  Blacksburg,  S.  C, 
5.72  miles;  between  Gaffncy,  S.  C,  and  Cowpens,  12.97  miles;  between 
Cowpens,  S.  C,  and  Mount  Zion,  7.75  miles;  through  Greer,  S.  C,  to  south 
of  Greenville,  29.91  miles;  between  Central,  S.  C,  and  Tugalo  river,  30.00 
miles;  between  Tugalo  river  and  Cornelia,  Ga.,   13.64  miles. 

Other  Important  IVork  Under  Construction:  New  drawbridge  over  Con- 
garee  river,  cost  $117,000,  completed;  new  bridge  over  Yadkin  river,  cost 
$170,000,  completed;  Twenty-first  street  viaduct  at  Birmingham,  Ala.,  cost 
$119,705,  completed. 

Tennessee  Railroad 

First  Track:     Indian  Fork,  Tenn.,  to  Fort  Mountain,   1.50  miles. 

Texas  &  Pacific 

Other  Important  Work  Under  Construction :  Engine  terminal  facilities 
at  Te-xarkana,  Texas,  cost  $110,000,  completed;  improvements  to  second 
track,  Whitesboro  to'  Fort  Worth.  Texas,  cost  $1,367,900,  50  per  cent 
completed. 

Toledo  &  Ohio  Central 

Other  Important  Work  Under  Construction :  Shortening,  enlarging  and 
lining   tunnel   at   Moxalala,    Ohio,   cost    $120,000,   completed. 

Union    Pacific 

First    Track :      Winton    branch    in    Wyoming,    4.38    miles. 

Second  Track:  Buford,  Wyo.,  to  Hermosa,  11.11  miles;  Pine  Bluffs, 
Wyo..  to  .\rcher,  33.35  miles;  Wahsatch,  Utah,  to  Emory,  15.82  miles; 
Manhattan,  Kan.,  to  Junction  City,  20.50  miles. 


Other  Important  Work  Under  Construction:  Jamcn  .street  viaduct  at 
KansHN  City,  Kan.,  Union  Pacific  share,  $151,697,  completed;  engine  ter- 
minals completed  as  follows:  CIreen  Uivcr,  Wyo.,  cost  $997,996;  (Council 
llluffs,  Iowa,  cost  $1,688,500,  and  at  Junction  City,  Iowa,  cost  $1,220,024. 
Coal  and  ash  handlinn  facilities  at  Sidney,  Neb.,  cost  $194,050,  completed; 
machine  shop  extension  at  Omaha,  Neb.,  cost  $546,571,  complctcil;  new 
machine   shop   at    C'heyeniie,   Wyo.,  cost    $1,713,463,  completed. 

United  Verde  &  Pacific 


First   Track:      Hopewell   tunnel,   Ar 


to  Jcroma,    3.96   miles. 


First   Track  : 


Verde    Valley 

In   Arizona,   not   specified,  0.31    miles. 


Vredenburgh  Saw  Mill  Company's  Railroad 

First    Track:      In    Alabama,   not    specified,    8.00   miles. 

West  Jersey  &  Seashore 

First   Track:     In    New  Jersey   on   Scabrook  branch,  2.00  miles. 

Whitney  Company's  Railroad 

First   Track:      Tilaninok   Bay,  Ore.,   to    Kilclies    river  basin,    12.90   miles. 

Willacoochee  &  Du  Pont 

First    Track:   Willacoochee,   Ga..    to    Shaw's   Still,    10.00   miles. 

Winchester  &  Western 

First     Track:       Between     Winchester,     \'a.,    and    Wardensville,     W.     Va., 
0.40    miles. 

Railroad  Construction  in  Canada  in  1919 


First   Track : 


Alberta  &  Great  Waterways 

In  Alberta,  mile  275.4  to  283.5,  8.1   miles. 


Canadian    National 

First  Track:  Oliver  branch.  Alberta,  hetv\een  mile  44  and  mile  100, 
44.38  miles;  Peace  Kiver  Junction,  Alberta,  to  White  Court,  0.78  miles; 
Peace  River,  Alberta,  from  mile  33.80  to  mile  38.10,  4.30  miles;  Hanna, 
-Mberta,  from  mile  2.17  southeast  to  mile  50.25,  48.08  miles;  Luck  Lake 
branch,  Sask.,  to  mile  19.75,  19. /5  miles;  on  Melfort-IIumbolt  branch, 
Sask.,  0.35  miles;  Swift  Current  branch,  Sask.,  from  mile  84.43  to  mile 
97.39,  12.96  miles;  Thunderhill  branch,  Manitoba,  from  mile  72.90  to  mile 
90.35,    17.45    miles. 

Second  Track:    On  Munson  branch.  Alberta.  6.75  miles. 

Grand  Trunk  Pacific 

Other  Important  Work  Under  Construction:  Diversion  at  Firdale,  Mani- 
toba, miles  92  to  94,  replacing  temporary  trestles  with  permanent  openings 
and   roadway,   cost   $420,000,   67   per    cent    completed. 

Kettle   Valley 

First   Track:      In    British   Columbia,    5.75   miles. 

Pacific  Great  Eastern 

First  Track:     Clinton,   B.   C,  to   Williams   Lake,   113.00  miles. 

St.  John  &  Quebec 

First   Track:      Westfield   Beach   to    Frederickton,    N.   B.,    70.00   miles. 
Second  Track:     Between  Gagetown,  N.  B.,  and  Westfield,  2.40  miles. 


350-Ton  Crane  at  the  League  Island  Navy  Yard— the  Largest  Crane  in  the  World 


Railway  Lines  Abandoned  During  the  Year  1919 

Operation  Discontinued  on  Approximately  as  Much  Mileage 
in  the  United  States  as  Was  Built 

DURING  1919,  637  miles  of  main  line  railway  was 
abandoned  for  operation  in  the  United  States.  In  ad- 
dition, 61  miles  of  line  abandoned  in  1918,  but  re- 
ported too  late  for  inclusion  in  that  year's  record,  is  included 
in  the  appended  tabulation  showing  the  names  of  the  aban- 
doned lines  and  their  geographical  distribution.  Thus  a 
total  of  689  miles  of  line  abandoned  is  shown  in  the  1919 
record.  This  exceeds  by  three  miles  the  mileage  of  new  lines 
built  during  the  year.  Furthermore,  1919  is  the  third  year 
in  succession  in  which  our  reports  have  shown  the  mileage 
abandoned  to  have  exceeded  the  mileage  of  new  lines  built. 
During  the  three  years  from  1917  to  1919,  inclusive,  opera- 
tion was  abandoned  on  3,319  miles  of  line  and  in  the  same 
period  only  2,386  miles  of  extensions,  branches,  and  other 
new  lines  were  completed  and  placed  in  service.  Thus,  dur- 
ing this  period  there  has  been  an  actual  decrease  of  933  miles 
in  the  mileage  of  railways  in  the  United  States. 

These  figures  are  borne  out  by  a  tabulation  in  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission's  "Statistics  of  Railways  in  the 
United  States  for  the  Year  Ending  December  31,  1917," 
which  shows  the  mileage  of  railways  other  than  of  switching 
and  terminal  companies,  for  the  four  preceding  years  as  fol- 
lows: 


Total  mile- 

age owned 

Eastern 

Southern 

Western 

(Single  track). 

District. 

District. 

District. 

Miles 

Miles 

Miles 

Miles 

Dec.    31, 

1917 

253,626.13 

61,120.98 

51,405.65 

141,009.50 

Dec.    31, 

1916 

254,045.83 

61,141.56 

51,572.71 

141,331.56 

June   30, 

1916.... 

254,250.62 

61.243.19 

51,620.39 

141,387.04 

June   30, 

1915 

253.788.64 

61,361.34 

51,373.03 

141.054.27 

It  will  be  noted  that  there  is  a  decrease  in  total  mileage 
owned,  from  June  30,  1915,  to  December  31,  1917,  of  162 
miles  and  from  June  30,  1916,  of 
624   miles.      It   is   interesting  to 
note  further  that  this  tendency  is 
shown  in  all  three  districts. 

Of  the  total  mileage  abandoned 
in  1919,  361  miles  have  been 
abandoned  permanently  and  the 
lines  taken  up.  Operation  has 
been  discontinued  on  337  miles 
more  and  petitions  have  been 
made  to  the  state  authorities  for 
permission  to  dismantle  many  of 
these  lines. 

The  Georgia  Coast  &  Piedmont 
is  the  longest  line  which  was 
abandoned  during  the  year.  This 
road  extended  from  Brunswick, 
Ga.,  on  the  Atlantic  seaboard,  in- 
land in  a  northwesterly  direction 
to  Collins.  Its  sale  was  con- 
firmed by  the  United  States  dis- 
trict court  at  Savannah,  Ga.,  on 
October  18,  1918,  and  it  will  be 
dismantled  except  for  a  few  miles 
resold  to  citizens  of  Reidville,  Ga. 

The  Michigan  East  &  Wiest,  72  miles  long,  between  Man- 
istee, Mich.,  and  Marion,  is  the  second  largest  line  to  be 
abandoned  during  the  year.  Operation  on  this  line  was  dis- 
continued on  May  28,  1918. 

With  a  few  exceptions,  notably  the  Sidell  &  Olney,  parts 
of  which  are  still  in  operation  under  the  corporate  names  of 


THE  AMOUNT  OF  LINES 
abandoned  during  1919  was 
approximately  equal  to  that 
built. 

Operation  has  been  discon- 
tinued on  nearly  1,000  more  miles 
of  line  than  have  been  built  during 
the  last  three  years. 

Almost  all  of  the  mileage  aban- 
doned last  year  is  on  roads  on 
which  operation  has  been  discon- 
tinued entirely. 

A  large  part  of  the  mileage 
abandoned  in  1919  w^as  in  South- 
ern states,  which  are  still  lacking 
in  railway  facilities. 


the  "Kansas  &  Sidell  Railroad"  and  "Westfield  Motor  Rail- 
way Company,"  the  abandonments  this  year  have  embraced 
the  entire  mileage  of  the  roads  listed  in  the  tabulation.  This 
is  in  marked  contrast  to  the  statistics  of  1918  when  nearly 
225  miles  of  line  was  abandoned  temporarily  through  con- 
solidation under  government  control  as  a  resuh  of  the  policy 
of  the  Railroad  Administration  to  co-ordinate  the  facilities- 
of  parallel  lines  in  many  instances.  In  other  words,  the- 
abandonments  of  1919  are  in  the  main  traceable  to  the  in- 
ability of  roads  serving  sparely  settled  territories  with  their 
consequent  light  tra'ffic  to  operate  without  loss  at  the  rates 
they  are  permitted  to  charge  in  the  present  period  of  high 
costs  of  labor  and  materials.  It  is  interesting  to  note  in  this 
connection  that  on  one  road  the  operating  ratio  rose  to  236 
per  cent  before  application  was  made  to  the  commission  in 
its  state  for  permission  to  discontinue  operation. 

Another  interesting  fact  is  evident  from  a  study  of  the 
geographical  distribution  of  the 
abandoned  lines.  That  is  that  10' 
roads  operating  in  the  South  At- 
lantic states  abandoned  255  miles 
of  line  in  a  territory  embracing^ 
several  poorly  developed  agricul- 
tural states,  while  in  the  New 
England  district  only  28  miles  of 
line  was  abandoned. 

The  comparison  drawn  at  the 
beginning  of  this  article  between 
the  new  mileage  of  railway  line 
built  in  the  past  three  years  and 
the  mileage  of  line  abandoned 
during  the  same  period,  which 
shows  a  net  decrease  of  more  than 
900  miles  of  line  in  operation 
January  1,  1920,  does  not  mean 
that  the  country  is  overbuilt  with 
railways.  On  the  contrary',  many 
localities  embracing  large  areas- 
are  suffering  today  from  the  lack 
of  transportation  facilities. 

In  considering  the  abandon- 
ments of  1919,  the  statistics 
of  the  two  previous  years  should  be  borne  in  mind  as  well 
as  the  fact  that  during  this  period  the  prices  of  railway  sup- 
plies, particularly  steel,  have  been  maintained  at  such  high 
levels  that  selling  lines  for  junk  was  often  a  profitable  ven- 
ture. Starting  with  1917,  as  the  high  water  mark,  when  1,- 
338  miles  of  line  was  abandoned,  the  milease  abandoned 
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per  yoar  has  cKh  rcasod,  allliougli  tlic  decrea.se  was  not  par- 
ticularly marked  in  1918  when  l,28i  miles  of  line  was 
ahaniloned.  However,  it  should  1)C  home  in  mind  tliat  of 
this  total,  225  miles  were  abantloned  tlirou^h  consolidations 
under  federal  control,  a  large  part  of  wliich  will,  without 
doubt,  1)0  returned  to  o|)eration,  on  the  return  of  the  roads 
to  private  control.  In  1919,  however,  the  drop  in  mileage 
xibandoned  was  marked,  being  less  than  700  miles.  These 
figures  at  least  present  the  thought  that  the  country  may  be 
approaching  Uie  end  of  extreme  railway  abandonment. 


United  States 
Arkansas  &  Gulf — 

Kimball,   Ark.,  to  Laark,   I. a 

Artesian    Relt — 

Kirk,  Tex.,   to  Macciona.... 

Beaver.   Tenrosb  &   Northeun 
Beaver,  Colo.,   to   Penrose.  . 


r.iiu-s 

al)a.i.lone<I 

permanently 

and  taken  itp. 

Miles 


Lines 

abandoned 

and  not 

taken  up. 

Miles 

7.00 
3.10 


Birmingham  &  Atlantic — 

Fell  City,   Ala.,   to  TallaRcda -.'-50 

Central  Railway  of  Arkansas — 

Brigg.   Ark.,  to  Fonda  Jet J. 00 

Clarendon  &  Pittsford — 

Rutland,  Vt.,  to  HoUistci 

Crystal  River — 

Carbondale,    Colo.,   to    Placita 

Fort  Smith,   Poteau   &  Western^ 

Poteau,   Okla.,   to   Witteville 


Georgia  Coast  &  Piedmont— 

Brunswick,   Ga.,   to    Collins 98.40 

Interst.^te   Railroad — 

Stonega,   Va.,   to   end  of   line 0.3/ 

Kansas   City   &   Memphis — 

Rogers,     Ark.,     to     Favetteville,     Siloam     Springs 

and    Monte   Ne    59.00 

Keweenau  Central — 

Phoenix,    Mich.,    to    Mandan 13.00 

Lac  La  Belle,  Mich.,  to  lac  La  Belle  Jet 7.00 

Laurel  Railway — 

Damascus,   Va.,  to  Mountain  City 

Michigan   East  &  West — 

Manistee,    Mich.,   to    Marion 

Neame,  Carson  &  Southern — 

Carson  Mill,  La.,  to  Pujo   

Pacific  &   Eastern- 
Butte  Falls,  Ore.. 


Medlord. 


Pr-\irie  Farm   &  Southwestern — 

Prairie    Farm,    Wis.,   to    Emerald 30.00 

3t.  Joseph  Valley — 

Elkhart,   Ind.,  to  CoUin'bia 


19.00 
20.60 
3.00 


16.00 

7L90 

-.46 

33.00 


3.30 

8.00 

34.00 


SiDELL   &    OlNEY 

Yale,  111.,  to  Olney 27.60 

Temple,  Northwestern   &  Gulf — 

Temple,  Tex.,  to  Messar 

Texas,  Arkansas  &  Louisiana — 

Atlanta,  Tex.,  to   Bloomsburg 

TiMPSON  &  Henderson — 

Timpson,  Tex.,  to   Henderson 

XTnico!   Railway —  . 

Unicoi  Jet.,  Tenn.,   to  DavisviUe 8.00  

Watauga  &  Yadkin   River — 

North   Wilkesboro,.N.   C,  to  Darby 27.00 

Elkville,   N.   C.  to  Grandin 2.O0 

Waycross  &  Western— 

Milltown,   Ga.,   to   Cogdell 24.00  

Willacoochee  &  Du  Pont — 

Willacoochee.  Ga.,   to  Lox ^-"O 

299.56  337.36 

Canada  Miles  Miles 

Victoria  &  Sidney — 

Victoria,  B.  C,  to  Sidney 16.00  

Lines  Abandoned  in  1918,  But  Received  Too  Late  for  Inclusion  in  the 
Report  for  That  Year 

Lines  Lines 

abandoned  abandoned 

permanently  and  not 

and  taken  up.  taken  up. 

United    States                                                            Miles  Miles 
-East   Georgia   Railway — 

Register,    Ga.,   to    Glennville 39.00  

"Nantucket  Railroad — 

Nantucket,  Mass.,  to   Siasconsett 9.10  

St.   Louis  &  Missouri   Southern — 

New   Madrid,    Mo.,   to    Marston 8.00  

■S.'VVANNAH,    HiNESVILLE    &     WESTERN ■ 

HinesviUe,   Ga.,   to    Mcintosh 5.0O  

61.10  


Packers  to  Dispose  of  Refrigerator  Lines 

THE  "Big  Five"  Chicago  packers,  in  an  agreement  made 
l)etween  them  and  the  government,  at  tiic  request  of 
Attorney  General  I'alnier,  will  divest  tiiemselves  within 
two  years  of  all  holdings  in  terminal  railroads,  in  refrigerator 
car  lines  and  in  corj)orations  packing  and  distril)uting  figs, 
fruits,  vegetables,  preserves,  beverages,  .syrups  and  all  other 
articles  unrelated  to  the'meat  industry.  The  packers  will  in 
the  same  term  of  years  dispose  of  all  holdings  in  the  Chicago 
stockyards.  In  explaining  tiie  reason  for  divorcing  stock- 
yards, terminal  railroads  and  refrigerator  car  lines  from 
the  control  of  the  packers,  Mr.  Palmer  said: 

"Control  of  the  stockyards  and  of  other  facilities  apper- 
taining to  the  stockyards  carries  with  it,  first,  a  profit  de- 
rived from  the  meat  industry  levied  upon  it  and  collected 
before  the  animal  is  slaughtered,  all  of  which  profit,  how- 
ever, evidences  itself  in  the  ultimate  cost  which  the  consum- 
ing public  must  pay  for  the  dressed  beef.  Secondly,  a  po- 
tential means  of  favoritism  in  dealing  with  commission  men. 
Thirdly,  a  means  to  prevent  the  establishment  of  new  pack- 
ing plants.  Fourth,  a  means  to  prevent  the  development  and 
limit  the  number  of  new  markets  and  to  centralize  and  re- 
strict business  to  the  stockyards  so  controlled,  and,  fifthly, 
the  peculiar  and  exclusive  access  to  information  concerning 
the  receipts  and  sales  of  livestock. 

"The  principal  agent  in  stifling  competition  in  the  unre- 
lated lines  was  the  distributing  system  of  the  great  packers," 
said  Mr.  Palmer,  "and  for  the  cure  and  prevention  of  these 
evils  the  defendants  are  enjoined  perpetually  from  owning 
any  capital  stock  or  other  interests  in  any  corporation  which 
is  in  the  business  in  the  United  States  of  manufacturing, 
jobbing,  selling,  transporting,  distributing  or  otherwise  deal- 
ing in  articles  other  than  those  directly  connected  with  the 
meat  business.  The  decree  further  enjoins  the  defendants 
from  individually  or  jointly  owning  50  per  cent  or  more  of 
the  voting  stock  in  any  such  corporation." 

The  agreement  provides  that  immediately  upon  the  entry 
of  the  decree  of  defendants  shall  commence  to  dispose  of 
such  unrelated  commodities  owned  or  handled  by  them,  and 
shall  commence  to  divest  themselves  of  all  their  interests  in 
firms,  corporations  and  associations  dealing  in  any  of  the 
so-called  "unrelated  commodities."  Among  the  private  car 
companies  owned  by  the  packers  are  the  following:  The 
Armour  Car  Lines,  including  the  Armour  Refrigerator  Line, 
Armour  &  Co.,  the  Armour  Train  Line,  and  the  National 
Woodenware  Company,  totaling  5,558  cars;  the  Cudahy, 
Milwaukee  Refrigerator  Lines  owning  240  cars,  the  Cudahy 
Milwaukee  Tank  Line  owning  4  cars  and  the  Cudahy  Re- 
frigerator Lines,  the  Cudahy  Provision  Refrigerator  Line 
and  the  Cudahy  Oil  Tank  Line,  owning  1,431  cars;  Morris 
&  Co.  Refrigerator  Line  and  Morris  &  Co.  Tank  Lines, 
owning  2,738  cars;  the  Swift  Refrigerator  Transportation 
Companv,  including  the  Swift  Livestock  Transportation 
Company,  Swift's  Livestock  Express,  Swift's  Refrigerator 
Line,  owning  4,999  cars;  and  the  Wilson  Car  Lines,  owniiig 
2,300  cars.  The  extent  of  the  holdings  of  the  packers  in 
the  terminal  railways  at  Chicago  cannot  be  determined,  since 
attorneys  for  the  packers  are  not  prepared  to  make  public 
any  interpretation  of  the  orders  relative  to  the  abandonment 
or  retention  of  the  refrigerator  lines  and  other  lines  owned 
bv  their  clients. 

'  In  a  statement  issued  at  Chicago  following  the  announce- 
ment of  the  agreement,  officers  of  the  affected  companies 
protested  that  they  had  broken  no  law  and  that  the  judg- 
ment has  in  no  way  been  forced  through  proof  of  commercial 
guilt.  The  companies  affected  are  Armour  &  Co.,  Morris  & 
Co.,  Swift  &  Co.,  Wilson  &  Co.,  and  the  Cudahy  Packing 
Coinpany,  their  main  subsidiaries  and  the  principal  stock- 
holders and  managers. 


Field  Work  in  Valuation  Practically  Ended 


Inventory    Forces    Being    Disbanded — Engineering    Reports 
Now  Completed  on  75,000  Miles  of  Lines 


Along  the  Line  of  the  Baltin 


&  Ohio,  Potomac  River,  Cumberland,  Md. 


IN  SPITE  OF  THE  HANDICAPS  which  have  retarded  almost  all 
work  during  the  year  just  closed,  the  Division  of  Valua- 
tion of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has  pro- 
ceeded largely  according  to  schedule  in  the  prosecution  of 
its  work  of  valuing  the  properties  of  the  carriers.  The  year 
has  been  marked  by  the  completion  of  a  large  part  of  the  in- 
ventory work  by  the  field  parties,  followed  by  the  disband- 
ing of  most  of  these  forces,  and 
by  the  completion  of  engineering 
reports  on  about  75,000  miles  of 
lines. 


Field  Inventory 

Approaching  Completion 

Shortly  after  the  inauguration 
of  the  valuation  work  in  1914,  C. 
A.  Prouty,  director  of  the  Divi- 
sion of  Valuation,  estimated  that 
if  he  was  allowed  12  railway  and 
track  parties  in  each  of  the  five 
districts  into  which  the  country 
was  divided  for  valuation  pur- 
poses, he  would  be  able  to  com- 
plete the  field  inventory  of  all  of 
the  railways  in  the  United  States 
as  of  the  average  date  of  January 
1,  1920.  Since  that  time  the 
European  war  has  intervened  and 
other  influences  have  arisen  to 
affect  the  progress  of  this  work 
adversely.  The  field  work  was 
particularly   handicapped   during 

the  war  by  the  loss  of  a  large  number  of  experienced  employ- 
ees whom  it  was  necessary  to  replace  by  inexperienced  and  in 
many  cases  less  efficient  men.  This  condition  has  continued 
during  the  past  year  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  hostilities  have 
been  concluded,  and  has  interfered  seriously  with  the  progress 
of  the  work.  However,  in  spite  of  these  unusual  and  unex- 
pected handicaps  the  date  originally  set  has  seen  this  portion 
of  the  work  practically  completed  according  to  schedule. 

In  brief,  the  present  status  of  the  work  of  the  field  forces 
in  the  inventoning  of  properties  in  the  various  districts  is 


w 


ORK  of  field  forces  practi- 
cally completed  and  par- 
ties now  being  disbanded. 

Engineering  reports  on  75,000 
miles  of  lines  now  completed ;  ex- 
pect to  finish  engineering  reports 
on  all  roads  by  December  31,  1921. 

Fifty-five  reports  served  on 
roads  to  date  and  50  more  com- 
pleted tentatively. 

Too  early  to  draw  final  conclu- 
sions, but  total  cost  of  reproduc- 
tion exceeds  carriers'  book  invest- 
ment in  all  but  nine  of  the  first  52 
valuations  served. 


as  follows:  The  field  work  in  the  Southern  district  has  all 
been  completed.  In  the  Western  district  the  roadway  and 
track  parties  have  completed  their  inventories,  while  the  par- 
ties engaged  in  "branch"  work  (inventorying  buildings, 
bridges  and  equipment)  will  continue  for  several  months.  In 
the  Pacific  district  the  roadway  and  track  and  the  structural 
parties  have  completed  their  work  and  been  disbanded,  while 
the  mechanical  parties  will  con- 
tinue well  into  the  middle  of  next 
year.  In  the  Central  district  it  is 
expected  that  the  roadway  and 
track  parties  will  complete  their 
work  in  January,  while  the 
branch  work  will  be  finished 
about  April  1.  In  the  Eastern 
district  about  six  of  the  twelve 
parties  are  now  being  disbanded 
owing  to  a  lack  of  winter  work 
and  the  rest  of  the  roadway  and 
track  work  will  be  completed  with 
the  remaining  parties  next  sum- 
mer at  which  time  the  branch 
work  in  this  district  will  also  be 
finished. 


Land  and  Accounting 

Sections  Delayed 

The  field  progress  of  the  Land 
Section  has  not  kept  pace  fully 
with  that  of  the  Engineering  Sec- 
tion but  since  the  time  required  in 
the  office  between  the  completion 
of  the  field  work  and  tlie  preparation  of  the  report  is  con- 
siderably less  in  the  Land  Section  than  the  Engineering  Sec- 
tion, it  is  expected  that  the  land  reports  will  be  filed  as 
promptly  as  the  engineering  reports  unless  delay  is  encoun- 
tered because  of  the  failure  of  the  carriers  to  furnish  certain 
information  at  the  time  desired. 

The  most  serious  delay  has  been  encountered  in  the  Ac- 
counting Section,  where  it  has  been  impossible  to  secure  and 
retain  an  adequate  force  of  accountants  sufficiently  experi- 
enced to  complete  and  assemble  the  data  into  the  reports. 
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Difficulty  is  primarily  in  the  office,  the  field  accounting  work 
l)oin;;  well  uj)  to  .sclu-ilule. 

In  a  rcii-nt  ktfor  acUIrosscd  to  the  Valuation  Committee  of 
the  National  As.soiiation  of  Railway  and  Utilities  Commis- 
sioners, Director  I'routy  expressed  his  belief  that  it  would 
reijuire  al)out  two  years  after  the  completion  of  the  field  work 
to  prepare  engineering  rei)orts  ui)on  all  of  the  princijjal  roads 
of  the  country.  In  other  words,  he  expressed  the  hope  that 
the  Division  of  Valuation  w^ould  have  ready  ior  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Conunission  engineering,  land  and  account- 
ing reports  upon  all  the  principal  carriers  of  the  country  by 
December  31,  1921,  when  the  Commission  would  then  be  in 
a  position  to  fix  the  tentative  valuations  on  these  properties. 

Many  Engineering  Reports  Completed 

After  the  completion  of  its  preliminary  engineering  report 
on  the  property  of  any  carrier,  it  is  the  practice  of  the  Di- 
vision of  \'aluation  to  submit  it  to  the  carrier  informally 
to  enable  it  to  present  any  information  which  may  cause  the 


Previous  to  Deccmi)er  31,  1918,  engineering  reports  had 
iieen  comjdeted  on  aijout  25,000  miles  of  road,  while  reports 
were  completed  on  al)out  50,000  miles  additional  this  year. 
Director  I'routy  slated  recently  that  he  expects  to  receive  sim- 
ilar reports  on  75,000  miles  of  lines  in  1920  and  on  the  re- 
mainder in  1921. 

Up  to  the  present  time  valuations  have  been  published  by 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  and  served  on  three 
roads,  the  Texas  Midland,  the  Winston-Salem  Southbound 
and  the  Kansas  City  Southern,  while  it  is  expected  that  a 
report  on  the  Atlanta,  Birmingham  &  Atlantic  will  be  pub- 
lished and  served  on  the  carrier  in  the  very  near  future.  The 
Division  of  Valuation  has  served  tentative  valuations  on  55 
I)roperties  up  to  the  present  time,  including  the  four  men- 
tioned above,  the  larger  roads  in  this  group  being  the  San 
Pedro,  Los  Angeles  &  Salt  Lake;  the  New  Orleans,  Texas 
&  Mexico;  the  Elgin,  Joliet  &  Eastern  and  the  Chicago,  Terre 
Haute  &  Southeastern. 

In   addition,    preliminary  "engineering   reports   have   been 


Miles 

of 
Road 
Road  Owned 

Atlanta,   Birmingham   &   .Atlantic 641 . 

Texas   Midland    }'"• 

New  Orleans,  Texas  &  Mexico ^'^• 

Kansas  City  Southern ^^»- 

Winston-Salem   Southbound    ^"■ 

Elgin,  Joliet  &  Eastern.. in^'a? 

WrightsviUe  &  TenniviUe 102.8J 

Tocele  Valley  Ry I'f, 

Alabama  Central  ?-'^ 

St.  Johns  &  Ophir °-=° 

Missouri   Southern    i  i  nn? 

Ray  &  Gila  Valley "-""^ 

Quincy    Western    (leased) is^'o? 

Tonopah    fi    Tidewater 13278 

Bowden  Ry ■, An'?' n^i 

Georgia  Southern  &  Florida ^7^0,1 

The   Georgia   Northern o ,^7a 

Death  Valley   i^,%'i 

Dover  &  Southbound 14068 

Carolina  R.  R •  •  *  ^*  *  *„"  v  ' '  *,* '  *  *^ ^/oat 

Hampton  &    Branchville  R.    R.   &  Lumber   Co 26.247 

Arizona  Southern    TVai  i 

The  New  Mexico  Midland 1^-°" 

Sylvania  Central orI'^'iq 

San  Pedro,  Los  Angeles  &  Salt  Lake ,^„t 

Louisville  &   Wad-ley - lO-''^ 

Albany  Passenger  Terminal  Co ii'iis 

Macon  &  Birmingham Ifi6i0 

Mississippi    Eastern    oAt  i8^ 

Norfolk  Southern  System cTjtI 

Tampa   &   Jacksonville Vaaos 

Greene   County    }°-°^° 

Rome  &  Northern jjoaT 

Carolina    &    Yadkin    River ^4.281 

Flint  River  &  Northeastern.  ........ ..- ^^-^^o 

Kinston-Carolina  Railroad   it  Lumber  Co } ,  ,  ^s 

Central   Railway   of  Arkansas 7     « 

Alabama  Northern    oa7-^ 

Wadley    Southern    • ifio'oon 

Chicago,  Terre  Haute  &   Southeastern o?nn^ 

Hawkinsville  &  Florida  Southern 93.005 

Mississippi  River  &  Bonne  Terre o  aio 

St.  Francois  County  R.  R -oi  ^ii 

Cimarron    &    Northwestern 740 

Joplin    Union    Depot «707 

Talbotton   Railroad    o?'iaa 

Northern    Dakota   Railway ifn  aio 

Savannah  &  Northwestern airn 

Santa  Fe,  Raton  &  Eastern ,i  aXn 

Evansville    &   Indianapolis Aohk 

Farmers'  Grain  &  Shipping  Co ".206 

Brandon,   Devils  Lake   &   Southern \o  ^m 

Fernwood  &  Gulf ,n?'Ili 

Cape   Girardeau.   Northern................ ^ilj.? 

The  Potomac,  Fredericksburg  &  Piedmont J».uo^ 


Cost 

Cost 

of 

of 

Repro- 

Repro- 

duction, 

duction, 

Less 

New 

Depreciation 

$24,154,998 

$19,408,810 

3,382,004 

2,527,417 

7,668,975 

6,471,984 

44,194,645 

36,495,757 

5,121,188 

4,753,006 

36,418,605 

27,899,986 

1,563,556 

1,180,617 

201,746 

164,319 

85,428 

68,482 

127,414 

110,103 

920,912 

770,945 

582,414 

503.489 

71,206 

47,415 

3,038,896 

2,439,145 

118,874 

95,043 

10,297,657 

7,690,371 

851,275 

665,891 

359,726 

346,257 

230,857 

160,551 

192,057 

153,462 

227,822 

163,457 

429,717 

313,526 

172,321 

127,983 

142,508 

109,191 

43,127,960 

35,701,567 

159,427 

126,970 

101,272 

95,057 

1,828,873 

1,437,961 

262,350 

189.790 

24,067,274 

19,799,999 

575,274 

444,800 

151,591 

119,499 

316,994 

261,835 

671,800 

602,299 

239,547 

191,792 

219,012 

145,423 

213,276 

182,582 

104,053 

79,004 

1,029,871 

769,314 

22,247,890 

17,561,158 

1,144,728 

864,766 

3,957,247 

3,144,093 

226,301 

162,633 

297,528 

206.622 

433,208 

406,363 

80,791 

64,110 

214.390 

156.932 

1,776.219 

1,492.616 

272,853 

203,859 

2,531,238 

2,004,856 

830,511 

635,527 

195.054 

150.731 

661,141 

522,752 

1,338,642 

1,083,659 

642,538 

499,051 

Total  Cost  of 
Reproduction  New  of  Common 
Carrier  Property  Owned  Other 
Than  Land,  including  carrier's 
portion  jointly  owned  prop- 
erty other  than  land,  if  any; 
present  value  of  carrier  and 
non-carrier  lands;  property 
held  for  purposes  other  than 
those  of  a  common  carrier, 
and  materials  and  supplies 


Invest- 
ment in 
Road 
and  Equip- 
ment as 
Shown  by 
Carrier's 
Books, 
as  of 
the  Date 
of  Valuation 


$3,827,773 


$2,748,171 


6,036,767 

40.329,575 

1,864,775 


5,598,558 

38,683,120 

899,097 


86,567 
130,207 
955,464 


12,166,751 
1,036,376 
364,137 
235,257 
187,138 
262,621 


96,000 
139,161 
802,484 


12,273,374 
912,145 
365,962 
79,776- 
90,600 
138,275 


172,903 
176,794 

i7i;238 

151,669 

1,963,236 

301,788 


150,000 
75,000 

106,653 

104,184 

1,006,230 

173,476 


176,498 
305,985 

284^430 
170,150 
216,361 


24,194,049 
1,312,740 
4,079,640 


131,600 
317,155 

235^925 

36,067 

251,062 


24,927,762 

703,529 

3,597,098 


299,030 

555,430 

85,593 

223,904 


674,910 
204,956 
679.291 


269,431 

553,527 

66,930 

215,870 


650,335 

184,586 
605,855 


division  to  revise  the  report,  in  this  way  correcting  inac- 
curacies and  reducing  the  number  of  points  in  controversy 
to  the  minimum.  After  revision,  the  report  is  then  submitted 
to  the  carrier  formally  and  opportunity  is  offered  it  to  file 
formal  protests.  After  passing  on  these  protests,  the  report 
is  delivered  to  the  Commission  by  the  Division  of  Valuation, 
after  which  time  all  hearings  are  before  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  itself. 


completed  on  the  properties  of  about  50  other  lines  and  have 
been  submitted  informally  to  the  carriers.  Among  these  re- 
ports are  those  on  a  number  of  the  larger  roads  including 
the  Great  Northern,  the  Big  Four,  the  Chicago,  Rock  Is- 
land &  Pacific  and  the  Boston  &  Maine. 

Since  these  tentative  figures  are  now  being  given  out  by 
the  Division  of  Valuation  at  frequent  intervals  and  as  others 
including  those  on  a  number  of  the  larger  properties  will  ap- 
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pear  during  the  next  few  months,  it  is  natural  that  much  in- 
terest should  be  shown  in  the  relation  between  these  figures 
(incorrectly  termed  valuations)  and  the  capitalizations  of 
the  roads.  It  is  also  highly  important  that  such  comparisons 
be  made  accurately  and  with  a  complete  knowledge  of  the 
facts. 

Comparisons  Between  Valuations  and  Capitalization 

Already  considerable  inaccurate  and  misleading  informa- 
tion is  being  disseminated.  Typical  of  the  misrepresenta- 
tions being  made  is  a  statement  of  Representative  Huddleston, 
which  appeared  in  a  recent  issue  of  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord in  the  debate  of  the  Esch  bill  in  which  he  stated  that 
on  the  first  52  roads  on  which  the  Division  of  Valuation  had 
made  engineering  reports,  there  existed  a  difference  of  $207,- 
894,145,  or  40  per  cent,  between  the  tentative  figures  of  the 
Division  of  Valuation  for  cost  of  reproduction  new  and  the 
investment  account  of  the  roads,  which  difference  he  charac- 
terized as  water.  As  showing  the  possible  intent  of  this  com- 
parison it  may  be  noted  that  tlie  Western  Pacific  is  included 
in  the  list  of  roads  presented,  although  no  tentative  report 
has  yet  been  served  on  that  road  and  the  investment  figure 
used^  $156,318,136,  was  reduced  to  $92,085,260  on  the  re- 
organization of  this  company  in  July,  1916.  A  similar  discrep- 
ancy appears  in  the  statement  with  reference  to  the  Atlanta, 
Birmingham  &  Atlantic,  the  investment  account  of  which  is 
listed  at  $53,325,752,  although  this  company's  capitalization 
was  reduced  to  $39,255,787  at  the  time  of  its  reorganization 
on  December  31,  1915.  These  two  inaccuracies  account  for 
over  one-third  of  the  so-called  water  in  the  capitalization  of 
the  52  roads  listed. 

However,  aside  from  such  mis-statements  there  are  other 
inaccuracies  which  may  readily  creep  into  these  comparisons. 
Care  must  be  taken  to  insure  that  the  valuation  and  capitali- 
zation figures  are  for  exactly  the  same  properties,  a  problem 
of  no  mean  proportions  in  some  instances  where  the  inter- 
corporate relationships  are  more  or  less  involved.  This  leads 
one  to  exclude  ownership  of  all  stocks  or  bonds  in  other  com- 
panies. More  important,  the  figures  given  out  in  the  tenta- 
tive valuations  of  the  Division  of  Valuation  include  only  the 
engineering  reports  on  road  and  equipment,  excluding  all 
lands,  materials  and  supplies  in  stock,  cash  on  hand,  etc. 

When  a  comparison  is  made  of  the  investment  in  road  and 
equipment  with  a  sum  representing  the  figures  contained  in 
the  Commission's  reports  by  adding  together  the  cost  of  re- 
production including  jointly  owned  property,  lands,  materials 
and  supplies,  but  not  cash  on  hand  and  other  current  assets, 
it  is  found  that  the  sum  so  obtained  exceeds  the  amount 
shown  upon  the  carrier's  books  as  investment  in  road  and 
equipment  in  all  of  the  tentative  valuations  so  far  served 
with  the  e.xception  of  nine  of  the  companies  named  in  Mr. 
Huddleton's  statement. 

When  it  is  further  recalled  that  the  book  cost  of  invest- 
ment in  road  and  equipment  as  shown  in  the  accounts  of 
the  carriers  is  approximately  20  per  cent  in  excess  of  the  ac- 
tual net  capitalization  of  the  roads,  this  comparison  is  all 
the  more  in  favor  of  the  railways. 

Although  no  figures  have  yet  been  made  public  by  the  Di- 
vision of  Valuation  as  to  its  preliminary  findings  on  several 
of  the  larger  roads  (the  individual  mileage  of  which  exceeds 
the  total  for  55  roads  already  reported  on),  it  is  understood 
that  they  show  no  great  over-capitalization  and  the  prelimin- 
ary totals  for  road  and  equipment  alone  are  greater  than  the 
total  capitalization  of  certain  properties  which  have  been 
more  or  less  in  the  lime  light  in  recent  years. 

In  brief,  while  it  is  still  too  early  to  draw  any  general  con- 
clusion as  to  the  ultimate  result,  the  indications  are  that  the 
final  figures  will  not  give  much  comfort  to  those  critics  of 
the  railways  who  were  mainly  responsible  for  the  enactment 
of  the  legislation  requiring  valuations  to  be  made.  The 
year  now  opening  should  see  valuation  reports  completed  on 


much  larger  mileage  of  lines  whicli  arc  more  representative 
of  the  roads  of  the  country,  and  will  enable  more  accurate 
predictions  to  be  made  of  the  ultimate  results. 

The  roads  on  which  tentative  valuations  have  been  reported 
to  date  are  shown  in  the  table.  The  last  two  columns  show 
comparisons  between  the  total  cost  of  reproduction  new  of 
common  carrier  property  owned  other  than  land,  including 
the  carrier's  portion  of  jointly  owned  property  other  than 
land,  if  any,  the  present  value  of  carrier  and  non-carrier 
lands,  property  held  for  purposes  other  than  those  of  a  com- 
mon carrier,  and  materials  and  supplies,  as  contrasted  with 
the  investment  in  road  and  equipment  as  shown  on  the  car- 
rier's books  as  of  the  date  of  valuation  for  35  roads. 


Federal  Railroad  Company  Proposed 

A  NOVELTY  IN  RAILROAD  OPERATION  is  provided  for  in  a 
bill  introduced  in  the  Senate  on  December  15  by  Sen- 
ator Norris  of  Nebraska,  providing  for  the  incorpo- 
ration of  a  federal  railroad  company  to  purchase  and  operate 
the  railroads  of  the  United  States.  The  bill  provides  that 
this  corporation  shall  be  authorized  and  empowered  to  lay 
out,  locate,  construct,  furnish,  maintain,  operate  "and  enjoy" 
a  railroad  or  railroads,  together  with  the  necessary  tele- 
graph and  telephone  lines  and  all  necessary  and  useful  ap- 
purtenances, anywhere  within  the  United  States,  and  that 
the  corporation  shall  be  vested  with  all  the  powers,  privi- 
leges and  "annuities"  necessary  to  carry  into  effect  the  pur- 
pose of  this  act. 

The  bill  does  not  state,  however,  the  amount  of  the  annu- 
ities tliat  would  be  necessary  for  the  proper  enjoyment  of 
such  a  railroad.  The  proposed  federal  railroad  company  is 
to  have  five  directors  appointed  by  the  President  and  to  hold 
office  during  good  behavior  and  to  be  paid  $12,000  a  year 
each.  It  would  have  an  authorized  capital  stock  of  $10,- 
000,000,000  of  common  stock;  in  addition,  an  amount  of 
employees'  stock,  not  exceeding  one-fourth  of  the  book  value 
of  the  property,  which  would  be  issued  to  and  paid  for  by 
employees.  The  stock  would  be  free  from  taxation  of  every 
kind  except  federal  income  and  inheritance  or  state  taxes, 
except  that  the  income  from  an  amount  of  stock  not  exceed- 
ing $50,000  would  be  exempt  from  all  income  taxes  and  any 
stock  held  by  state,  county,  municipality  and  charitable, 
religious  or  educational  institution  not  operated  for  profit 
would  be  made  exempt  from  all  taxation. 

It  would  be  made  the  duty  of  the  company  to  acquire  all 
the  railroads  of  the  United  States  as  rapidly  as  it  is  able  to 
sell  stock  for  the  purchase  of  the  same,  and  to  build  con- 
necting lines  necessary  to  co-ordinate  the  railroads  which  it 
acquires,  with  a  view  to  co-ordinating  and  consolidating  all 
the  railroads  of  the  United  States  under  one  management  in 
order  to  reduce  transportation  to  as  near  cost  as  is  possible, 
and  to  eventually  retire  all  railroad  bonds  and  indebtedness 
of  every  kind  and  of  the  common  stock  of  the  corporation. 
If  the  full  amount  of  the  stock  offered  by  the  company  is 
not  subscribed  from  other  sources  it  is  provided  that  the 
balance  shall  be  subscribed  for  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury on  behalf  of  the  United  States,  who  would  secure  the 
money  by  issuing  government  bonds  at  4J^  per  cent.  The 
stock  of  railroad  companies  would  be  purchased  by  selling 
stock  of  the  federal  company,  and  any  profits  that  it  might 
make  would  be  used  in  paying  off  any  bonded  indebtedness 
of  the  railroads  so  acquired.  The  board  of  directors  would 
have  charge  of  the  operation,  maintenance  and  control  of  all 
property  owned  by  the  corporations  and  would  employ  all 
the  officials,  managers  and  employees  necessary  to  operate 
the  railroads,  provided  that  it  should  not  authorize  the  pay- 
ment of  any  salary  for  any  official  or  any  employee  in  excess 
of  $12,000  per  year. 


Railway  Signals  and  Interlocking  on  the  Decline 

Signal  Facilities  Completed  During  the  Past  Year  Indicate 
Much  Less  Than  Normal  Progress 


A  TOTAL  OF  2,071  MILES  of  road  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada  was  equipped  witli  block  signals  in  1919 
(tables  A  and  D),  while  46  roads  (table  G)  built  new 
interlocking  plants  or  made  changes  in  existing  ones,  a  total 
of  153  plants  being  built  or  rebuilt.  It  is  difficult  to  determine 
the  exact  mileage  of  additional 
block  signals  completed  during 
the  year;  it  is  also  hard  to  arrive 
at  any  definite  conclusion  as  to 
the  number  of  new  interlocking 
plants  of  the  various  types  in- 
stalled during  the  same  period, 
because  a  number  of  the  roads 
failed  to  include  in  their  reports 
sufficient  information  to  show 
whetlier  the  facilities  completed 
were  additional  or  replaced  older 
equipment.  However,  a  careful 
survey  of  the  statistics  indicates 
that  at  least  489  miles  of  road 
equipped  with  automatic  block 
signals  during  the  year  had  pre- 
viously been  protected  by  manual 
or  automatic  block.  Wherever 
automatic  block  signaling  was  in 
use  previously  the  changes  were 
due  largely  to  the  replacing  of  one 
t>'pe  of  signals  with  another  or  on 
account  of  the  protecting  of  addi- 
tional tracks. 

A  comparison  of  the  above  figures  with  similar  ones  pub- 
lished in  the  Railway  Age  of  January  3,  1919,  indicates  that 
27  miles  less  road  was  provided  with  block  signals  than  was 
completed  during  the  previous  year.  Of  the  2,071  miles  in- 
stalled in  1919  2,024  miles  represent  the  amount  completed 
during  the  year  on  roads  in  the  United  States,  144  miles  of 
which  consist  of  manual  block.  This  leaves  1,880  miles  of 
road  on  which  automatic  block  signals  were  installed  during 
the  year.  Comparing  this  mileage  with  that  reported  by 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  as  of  January  1,  1919, 
and  which  is  recorded  in  the  table  showing  block  signals 
installed  in  the  United  States  during  the  10  years  preceding 


AUTOMATIC  block  signal 
mileage  installed  last  year 
was  the  smallest  with  one 
exception,  for  a  period  of  ten 
years. 

Practically  all  signal  construc- 
tion has  been  deferred. 

Maintenance  programs  covering 
heavy  repairs  and  renewals  have 
been  restricted. 

The  automatic  train  control  has 
received  marked  attention  on  the 
part  of  the  Railroad  Administra- 
tion. 

Due  to  the  present  unsettled 
conditions  a  majority  of  roads  re- 
port incomplete  programs  for  pro- 
posed signals  and  interlocking  for 
1920. 


1919,  there  appears  to  have  been  85  miles  more  automatic 
block  signaling  installed  during  1919  than  in  1918. 

The  progress  made  during  1919  in  adding  to  and  improv- 
ing signal  facilities  has  suffered  from  the  same  influences 
which  have  retarded  the  normal  growth  and  development  of 
railroad  facilities  in  general.  The 
statistics  accompanying  this  arti- 
cle indicate  the  status  of  the 
situation  in-so-far  as  railway  sig- 
nal improvements  are  concerned. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  one  were 
to  judge  by  the  appropriations  au- 
thorized by  the  United  States 
Railroad  Administration  for 
block  signal  and  interlocking 
work  during  1919,  he  might  be 
led  to  believe  that  the  progress 
made  in  the  construction  of  signal 
facilities  during  the  past  year  was 
not  far  below  the  normal  outlay. 
The  expenditures  authorized  by 
the  United  States  Railroad  Ad- 
ministration, and  which  represent 
the  estimated  value  of  signal  im- 
provements requested  by  approxi- 
mately 21  rods,  as  indicated  in 
the  reports  of  the  Administration, 
amount  to  about  $7,800,000.  This 
sum,  according  to  the  records, 
covers  additional  facilities  and 
the  revision  of  existing  facilities  requiring  extensive  changes 
and  renewals  brought  about  on  account  of  laying  new  rails, 
ballasting,  etc. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten,  in  this  connection,  that  a  dollar 
today  has  less  than  two-thirds  of  the  purchasing  power  it 
had  previous  to  1916.  In  other  words,  the  improvements  in 
signaling  made  during  the  past  twelve  months  have  cost  at 
least  50  per  cent  more  than  they  would  have  cost  prior  to  the 
war.  The  $7,800,000  improvements  authorized  by  the  Rail- 
road Administration  for  1919,  if  installed  prior  to  the  war, 
would  have  cost  not  more  than  $5,000,000,  an  amount  con- 
siderably below  that  spent  in  normal  times. 
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The  Effect  of  Government  Control 

In  reviewing  railway  signaling  during  the  past  year  a 
number  of  questions  have  arisen  relative  to  the  effect  gov- 
ernment control  has  had  upon  the  situation.  These  ques- 
tions are  answered  best  by  summing  up  the  views  of  tiiose 
who  are  in  a  position  to  know  the  conditions  existing  in  this 
field  and  by  an  inspection  of  the  statistics. 

1.  Effect  upon  the  installation  of  signals:  The  installa- 
tion of  automatic  block  signals  and  interlocking  has  practi- 
cally stopped  in  almost  every  section  of  the  country.     Only 

BLOCK    SIGNALS   INSTALLED    IN    THE    UNITED    ST.^TES 
During  Each  Year  from  January   1,    1907   to  January   I,    1919* 
Miles  of  road 


'  Automatic  Manual 

Year  block  block 

1909  2,047.1  4,162.2 

1910  3,473.8  2,037.3 

1911  2,623.4  2,517.2 

1912  1,883.9  5,656.2 

1913  4,350.5  —1,563.4 

1914  3,030.7  6,511.5 

1915  1,113.1  —1.112.0 

1916  1,843.5  —      196.9 

1917  2,242.2  —1,214.9 

1918  1,794.9  —1,398.4 


Total 
6,209.3 
5,511.1 
5,140.6 
7,540.1 
2,787.1 
9,542.2 
1.1 
1.646.6 
1,027.3 
396.5 


*Taken   from   Interstate  Commerce  Commission  reports. 
NEW    BLOCK   SIGNALS    COMPLETED    IN    1919;    MILES    OF    ROAD 
Automatic  (Table  A)     Manual  (Table  D) 


S.  T.  D.  T.  Total 

miles  miles  miles 

United  States   1,208  672  1,880 

Canada     41  6  47 


S.  T.     D.  T.    Total 

miles     miles     miles 

144       144 


Both 
Total 
miles 

2.024 
47 


Total    1,249         678      1.927         144       144      2,071 

NEW   BLOCK   SIGNALS  UNDER  CONSTRUCTION.   DEC.   31,    1919 

Automatic  (Table  B)  Manual  (Table  E) 

, -''- ,  , ••— ^     Both 

S.  T.     D.  T.     Total  S.  T.     D.  T.    Total     Total 
miles     miles     miles  miles     miles     miles     miles 
140         12S         268  


United    States 
Canada   


NEW    BLOCK    SIGNALING    PROPOSED    FOR    1920 
Automatic  (Table  C)     Manual  (Table  F) 


United   States 
Canada   


S.  T. 

miles 

243 


D.  T. 
miles 


Total 

mile? 

342 

17 

359 


S.T. 
miles 


D.  T.    Total 
miles     miles 


Both 

Total 

miles 

346 

17 


INTERLOCKING    SIGNALS 


Number  of  Levers 


Plants     Mechanical  Electrical 


Completed  in  1919 — 

United    States    

.       153 
4 

46 
3 

36 
3 

235 
10 

.       245 

1,906 
75 

677 
8 

331 
39 

2,914 
122 

3.0.16 

1,969 

Under   construction    December    31,    1919 — 
United    States     .    .  .  . 

783 

Canada    

Proposed  for  1920— 

United    States     

398 

Total.    United    States T 

Total,  Canada 

Total,    United    States   and    Canada 

3.152 
3,152 

17  roads  report  automatic  block  signaling  in  course  of  con- 
struction and  only  13  report  automatic  block  signals  pro- 
posed for  1920,  while  the  statistics  compiled  one  year  ago 
showed  36  roads  building  and  a  like  number  reporting  pro- 
posed work.  The  signal  companies  are  doing  very  little 
work,  and  some  of  them  have  found  it  necessary  to  enter 
other  lines  of  manufacturing  in  order  to  keep  their  plants 
running. 

2.  Restriction  of  the  maintenance  program:  Ordinary 
maintenance  has  not  been  disturbed,  but  heavy  repairs  and 
replacements  have  been  restricted.  In  some  instances  the 
roads  have  been  handicapped  in  maintaining  their  signals, 
because  it  was  necessary  to  keep  within  the  limits  of  expendi- 
tures fixed  by  the  test  period.    Where  such  conditions  existed 


in  some  instances,  the  cause  may  have  been  due  to  the  adop- 
tion of  shorter  working  hours  without  applying  increased 
forces.  On  some  roads  the  signal  facilities  were  in  good 
shape  during  the  test  period  and  only  required  a  minimum 
amount  of  maintenance,  while  later  demanding  heavier  main- 
tenance expenditures.  As  a  result  some  roads  have  not  been 
able  to  make  the  necessary  heavy  repairs  or  even  to  carry  on 
a  maintenance  program  that  would  enable  them  to  put  the 
signal  facilities  in  the  same  conditions  they  were  in  prior 
to  government  control. 

3.  Automatic  train  control:  Early  in  1919  the  United 
States  Railroad  Administration  appointed  a  committee  on 
automatic  train  control,  which  has  investigated  and  pre- 
pared reports  on  a  number  of  automatic  train  stops  during 
the  past  5'ear,  some  of  which  are  in  service  in  various  parts 
of  the  country  and  were  installed  for  the  purpose  of  test. 
The  tendency  seems  to  be  favorable  to  the  use  of  train  con- 
trol devices  as  an  adjunct  to  the  signal  system,  and  it  is 
believed  that  within  a  reasonable  time,  assuming  that  the 
roads  are  turned  back  with  the  enactment  of  proper  legisla- 
tion, there  will  be  a  desire  on  the  part  of  some  of  the  more 
congested  roads  now  equipped  with  automatic  block  signals 
to  install  train  control  devices  for  test  over  considerable  dis- 
tances, posibly  to  the  extent  of  entire  divisions. 

4.  Wages  and  working  conditions  of  the  maintenance  and 
supervisory  forces:  Reports  indicate  that  both  the  hourly 
and  monthly  basis  of  pay  are  in  use.  On  some  of  the  north- 
ern roads  it  has  been  found  advisable  to  establish  the  monthly 
basis  of  pay  in  order  to  avoid  overtime,  which  is  necessary 
practically  every  day  during  the  summer  months  in  order 
to  carry  out  the  maintenance  program.  In  other  sections  of 
the  country  where  the  maintenance  program  for  the  year 
can  be  distributed  over  a  greater  period,  the  necessity  for 
overtime  work  is  practically  eliminated,  and  therefore  no 
hardship  results.  In  such  cases  the  hourly  basis  of  pay 
may  be  applied  as  a  general  proposition.  The  maintenance 
and  supervisory  forces  have  received  increases  in  pay  vary- 
iiig  from  70  to  130  per  cent  over  the  1915  rate,  while  super- 
visory officers  have  received  increases  varying  from  16  to 
100  per  cent. 

Statistics 

The  figures  so  far  available,  together  with  the  data  cover- 
ing work  now  under  construction  and  in  respect  to  plants 
for  1920,  are  shown  in  the  accompanying  tables.  The  data 
will  be  found  in  the  tables  under  nine  heads,  as  follows: 

A — .Automatic   Block  Signaling  Completed  in   1919. 

B — Automatic  Block  Signaling  Under  Construction. 

C — Automatic  Block  Signaling  Proposed  for   1920. 

D — Manual   Block  Signaling  (T^ompleted  in    1919. 

E — Manual    Block   Sisrnaling  Under  Construction    (None). 

F— Manual  Block  Signal  Proposed  for  1920. 

G^Interlocking  Completed  in   1919. 

H — Interlocking  Under  Construction. 

I — Interlocking  Proposed  for   1920. 

Work  on  Various  Roads 

From  the  reports  received  the  largest  mileage  of  automatic 
signals  installed  on  a  single  road  was  on  the  Atchison,  To- 
peka  &  Santa  Fe,  which  placed  in  service  184  miles  of  single 
track  and  61  miles  of  double  track,  using  389  signals.  Other 
roads  installing  over  100  miles  were  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee 
&  St.  Paul,  which  completed  200  miles  of  single  track  sig- 
nals, using  292  color-light  signals  on  its  electrified  section, 
and  12  miles  of  double  track,  using  13  semaphore  signals; 
the  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy,  which  completed  53  miles 
of  single  track  and  129  miles  of  double  track  signaling,  with 
a  total  of  611  signals;  the  Illinois  Central,  which  installed 
134  miles  of  single  track  signaling  in  addition  to  52  miles 
on  the  Yazoo  &  Mississippi  Valley,  the  number  of  signals 
used  on  the  Illinois  Central  installation  amounting  to  239 
signals.  The  Northern  Pacific  installed  130  miles  of  single 
track  signaling,  with  a  total  of  212  signals,  and  the  Great 
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TABLE    A— AUTOMATIC    BLOCK    SIGNALS    INSTALLED    IN    1919 


Name    ol    Koail 

Mild 

of  Koud 

ST.    D.T 

A..   T.  &   S.   K 

..      ..          4 

A.  .\  W     1- 

66 
118 

61 

A.   I".   I 

ISalt.    ^l    Oliio 


liostoii    Klcvaled't. 

C.    N.    K 

C.    R.    R.    of   N.    J. 


C.    &:    A 

I'.,    H.    &    Q. 


C.    M.    &    St.    P 
C.   R.   I.   &   P.. 


E.    J.    &    K 

E.    P.    &    S.    W. 
G.    N 


-Missouri   Pacific 

N.    Y.    C.    (Eastern;. 


C.   C.   C.   &  St.   L. 


New  York  Municipal 
(Brooklyn   R.   T.)*t. 


N.    &    \V. 

N.   P.    ... 


I.   C. 


Y.    &    M.    v.. 

Interborougfi    R.    T. 


K.  C.  C.  Co.,  &  St.  J.*t 
K.    C.    T 


L.    V.    . 

I..    &•    X. 


P.   M 

40 

19 

P.    &    R 

No.  of 
Kroin  To  siRnals     Type    of    SiKnals 

IMoricta,    N.    M Knx    IiitcrlockinR.     6     Union    "S"    

Christie,  Cal Stockton,  Cal.   ...100     Union  "S"  3po5.  U.  Q. 

l.aisc.n,    Cal Fresno,  Cal 214      Union  "S"  3|)OS.  U.  15. 

Coffs,   Cal BaRclad.  Cal 75     Union  "S"  3-|)os.  U.  Q. 

Newman,    da La  Grange   42     Union    "S"    

College    Park,    Ga.  ...Palmetto   21      Union    "S"    


Control   System 


Polarized  line  . 
Polarized  line  . 
Polarized  track 
A.    P.    U 


Remarks 
.  Replaces    manual    block. 


Falling   Creek,    Va... James  Riv.  Ilridge  11 

VVaycross,  Ga Folston,  Ga 1 

Toby,     Pa Manila     I  .S 

Sand    Patch (onfluencc    41 

Cumniings,    Me No.    Berwick    ....  7 

Salem,   Ma.ss 6 

Aycr,   Mass Willows    4 

Chelmsford,   Mass 3 

Sullivan    Square    ....Everett    12 

Hopewell  Jet.,  N.   Y.. Holmes    34 

North  Branch,  N.  J.. White  House 32 


Union    "S"     . 
Union    "S"    . 

Union  "T    2" 

Union  "T    2" 

Union  "B"    . 

Union  "U"    . 

Union  "li"    . 

Union  "H"    . 

3-Color   light 

Union  "S" 

Union  "S" 


.Polarized 
.  Polarized 


.  Change  from  .single  to  double 
track. 


..■\.C.    normal    clear.  . 

,A.(_.".  normal  clear.. 
.  Polarized  track  . . . . 
.  Polarized  track  . . .  . 
.  Polarized  track  .  .  .  . 
.  Polarized  track  .  . .  . 
.A.    C.    single-trail. . . 

.Polarized,    1).    C 

.Polarized    


Gordonsvillc,   Va.    . , 
Silver  Grove,   Ky... 
Cotton   Hill,   W.   Va 
Liberty   St.,   Cine,  O. 
State  Pris.,  Joliet,  III. 

Creston,    la 

Red   Oak,    la 

Balfour,   la 

Pacific    Jet.,    la 

Plattsmouth.     Neb 

Oreapolis,    Neb 

Dietz,   Wyo 

Zcaring,   III 

■Wataga,    111 

Junction   Switch    .  . . . 

Othello,    Wash 

Black    Riv.  Jet.,  Wash. 
Topeka,    Kan.     .  . . 

Paxice,   Kan 

Tindall,    Mo 

Waukegan,    III.    .  . 

Lee.    Ariz 

Skykomish,  Wash. 
Wenatchee,  Wash 
Hillyard,  Wash.  . 
Hillyard,   Wash.    . 

Oilman,    111 

Springfield,    111.    . 
Vaughn,    Miss.     . . 
Canton,    Miss.     .  .  . 
Tennessee,    Miss. 
Lake  Carmorant,  Miss 
l.'tica    .\ve.    .  . 


Charlottesville,  Va.  56 
Cincinnati,    O.    ...  38 

Gauley    6 

Brighton    6 

Joliet    2 

Red  Oak,   la 130 

Balfour,   la 60 

Pacific  Jet.,  la...  31 
Plattsmouth,  Neb.  18 
Oreapolis,    Neb...    13 

Gibson,   Neb 41 

Ranchester,    Wyo.   33 

Wataga,   111 249 

Galesburg,  HI.  ...  36 
Milbank,  S.  D...  13 
Maple    Valley    ...245 

Tacoma    47 

Bishop 14 

McFarland    9 

Trenton   12 

1 


90 


Forrest  .... 
Everett  .... 
Leavenworth 

Newport 85 

().   K.  it  N.  Jet.  ..  8 

Gibson  City    50 

Marine   128 

Canton    20 

Asylum    41 

Lake    Cormorant..  16 

.Coahoma    62 

Eastern    Parkway.  96 


Union    "L"    light 

Union  "11"  3i)os.  U.  Q. 
Hall  "L"  3pos.  U.  Q.. 
Union  ■•I',"  J.pos.   U.  Q. 

Motor   U.   Q 

60  deg.,  L.  Q 

60  (leg.,    L.   U 

60  deg.,  L.  Q 

60  dei;.,    L.    O 

60  deg.,  L.  Q 

60  deg.,  I-  O 

60  deg.,   L.  Q 

60  deg.,L.  Q 

60  deg.,   L,  Q 

3-pos.,   U.    Q 

Color-light,     3-pos 

Color-light,    3-pos 

Union   "S,"    D.    C 

Union   "S,"    D.    C 

Union    "S,"    U.    C 

3-pos.,   U.   Q 

Union   "S,"   U.   Q 


A.   P.   B 

Line     

A.  P.  B.  traffic  lock'g 
A.    P.    B 


Three-track  line;  replacing 
manual  signals.  A.C.  track 
[  and       operating       circuit.s. 


Account    of    double    track 
except  at   Salem,   Mass. 

Track    circuit. 
Replacing   manual   block. 
I*"our   tracks   replace    two;    re- 
vision   of   signals. 
American    train   control, 
("hange  from  2  to  3  pos.,  U.  Q. 
Single   gauntlet. 


Semaphore 
Semaphore 

Semaphore    

Semapliore    

Hall  "K,"  3-pos..  U.  Q. 
Hall  "L,"  3-pos.,  U.  Q. 
Hall  "K,"  3-pos.,  U.  Q. 
Hall  "K,"  3-pos.,  U.  Q. 
Hall  "L,"  3-pos.,  U.  Q. 
Hall  "L,"  3-pos.,  U.  Q. 
Subway    light     


Relayed   track    

A.    P.    B 

Relayed    track    

A.    P.    B 

Line   &   track 

A.    P.    B 

A.    P.    B 

Double  track  A.  P.  B. 

Relayed   track    

A.   C Three  track  middle.  A.  P. 

A.   C 

A.   C 

Polarized   line 
Polarized   line 

Polarized    line    [  Change  from  single  to  dou- 

Semi-automatic    J       ble  track. 

Overlap    


Electrified    section    replace 
semaphore  signals. 


\  Chang 
J       ble 


Normal  clear 
Normal  clear 
Normal  clear 
Normal  clear 
Normal  clear 
Normal  clear 
.\.      C.     track 


.Traffic  direction. 
.Traffic  direction. 
.  Traffic  direction. 
.Traffic  direction. 
.Traffic   direction. 


Flatbush   Ave Nostrand   Ave.    ..   20 

Borough    Hall    Clark   Street    51 


Kansas    City,    Mo.. 
Kansas    City,    Mo.. 


.St.  Jo.  &  Excl.  Sp.lOO 
.  Kansas    City,  Kan.     8 


Subway    light     . 

Subway    light    

Light   and   semaphore. 
Elec. -pneumatic  &  A.  C 


Two  express  tracks  signaled 
with  D.  C.  battery.,  for.  1  min.  30  sec.  headway, 
2  local  tracks  signaled  at 
curves    and    interlocking. 

Signaled  at  curves  and  inter- 
locking  only 

Signaled  for  1  min.  30  sec. 
headway. 

Union. 


.Control    for   local. 


2     Delano,   Pa Park    Place    6 

.  .      Park   Place,    Pa Mahanoy  City,  Pa.  2 

Falling  Springs,   Pa..Weldon    6 

Jackson,   Ky Oakdale    27 

10     Montfort,   Tenn Cumberland   River  19 

Guthrie,    Ky Mortons    93 

1      Valley    J 2 

8      Highbridge,    N.    Y...Yonkers   21 

50     Fonda,   N.   Y Little    Falls    46 

7     William   St.,   N.   Y...  Black   Rock    17 

16     No.   Buffalo.  N.   Y...  Niagara   Falls    ...  35 

20      Middletown,  Ohio    ...Dayton     32 

.  .      Bridge   Jet.,   Ill Lenox     10 

1      Times    Square    59th    Street    39 

1      59th    Street     Lexington    Ave...  16 


..      Marcy    Avenue    East  N.   Y 50 

2.5  Prospect   Park    -Avenue   H    52 

1.5  West  End  Line 14 

1  Culver    Line     H 

..      Clare,    Ohio    Idlevrild     15 

2  Jamestown,    N.    D.  . . .  Pipestem    9 

..      Glendive,    Mont Jerry    76 

..      Forsyth.    Mont Huntley    136 

5  Gunpowder,    Pa Bengies,  Md 24 

6  Bengies,    Md North    Point 14 

2  Odenton,    Md Patuxent     8 

4     PleasantviUe,    N.    J.. Meadows    8 

17      .-Xncora.    N.    J Egg   Harbor 28 

Fowlerville,    Mich.    ..Grand  Ledge   ....  54 

Waverly,    Mich Grandville     26 

3  Grandville,    Mich.    ...Wyoming    7 

8     Eastwicks,    Phila Darby   Creek,   Pa.  38 


Federal    

Federal    

General   

3-pos.,  U.  Q.  . 
3-pos.,  U.  Q .  . 
3-pos.,   U.    Q.. 


Relays  and  with  auto 
matic  stops   

A.  C 

A.   C.  track  circuits.  . 

D.    C.    sigs.    1    mile .  . . 

D.  C.  sigs.  2  miles. . . 

.Line    

.  Line    

.  Line    

.A.  P.   B.,  D.  C 

.Polarized   D.   C 

.A.   P.   B.,  D.  C 


Hall  "L"  . . 
Hall  "L"  .. 
Hall  "L"  .. 
Hall  "L"  . . 
3-pos.,  D.  C, 
3-pos.,   D.   C, 

Color-light  . 
Color-light    . 


U.  Q. 
U.  Q. 


.  D.  C,  normal  danger 
.  D.  C,  normal  danger. 
.  D.  C,  normal  danger. 
.  D.  C,  normal  danger. 

.  Polarized   line    

.Polarized    line    


No  overlap. 

Replaced   gas   sigs. 

Third   and   fourth   tracks. 

New. 

Replace    L.    Q.    signals. 


.A.   C. 
.A.   C. 


2     Yardley,    Pa Trenton   Jet.    . 

2     Trenton  Jet Ewing   Tower 


10 


Color-light    

Color-light    

Color-light    

Color-light    

Union  "S,"  3-po9.,  U.Q. 

G.   R.   S.   "2  A" 

G.   R.   S.   "2  A" 

G.   R.   S.   "2  A" 

Position-light    

Position-light   

Position-light    

Position-light 

Motor,   U.  Q 

Union   "S"   &   "T" 

Union   "S"   &   "T" 

Union    "S"    &   "T" 

Hall  Incl.  disk,  H.  &D. 

L'n.  top  post,  .\.C..  U.Q. 
Un.  top  post,  A.C,  U.Q. 


. .  .4-Track. 

. .  .  All  signals  controlled  by  .\. 
C.  track  circuits  and  have 
automatic  stops,  and  also 
overlaps. 

. .  .4-track. 


A.   C 

A.   C 

A.   C 

A.   C 

Overlap    10-Volt    D.    C 


A.    P.    B 

A.    P.    B» 

A.   C 4-Track] 

A.   C 2-Track  I  Replace    motor    sig- 

A.   C 3-Track  (       nals. 

A.  C 2-Track) 

A.  C 2-Track,  replace  electro-pneu- 
matic   signals. 

Polarized  line  overlap. 

Polarized  line  overlap. 

Polarized  line    

Normal   danger    Replaces  single  track  manual 

telephone  block. 


Normal   danger 
Normal   danger 


4      Ewing  Tower,   N.   J. .Tower  Glenmoore.  9 

11     TowerGlenmore,  N.J.  Belle   Mead    52 

Palmyra,    Pa Hummelstown    ...  3 

Haselton,    Ohio    Struthers     3 


Un.  top  post,  A.C,  U.Q 
Un.  top  post,  A.C,  U.Q 
Hall  Inclosed  disk... 
Un.  "B,"  2-arm,H.  &D 


'3-Track  I 

3  &  4-Track  1 


,  Normal   danger 

,  Normal   danger    

Normal    danger    3-Track. 

.  Polarized  track    


Replaces  Hall 
disc  29  sigs., 
of  78  are  semi- 
automatic. 


i 
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TABLE  A— AUTOMATIC  BLOCK  SIGNALS  INSTALLED  IN   1919— Continued 


Name  of  Koail 


Miles 

of  Road 

S.T.     D.T. 


Southern,  Western  Lines: 
A.   G.   S 


C.   N.   O.   &   T.   P. 


11 

G.    H.    &    S.    A 

H.   &   T.   C 13 

U.     P.: 

O.  W.  R.  R.  &  N..      .. 

U.   T.   of  Ind.*t 1 

W.    M 2 

Total     1,208 

C.  P 30 

2 
3 


T.   II.   &   v.. 
Total 


*Not    under    federal    control. 
("Electric. 


No.  of 
From  To  signals         Type  of  Signals 

St.    Clair,    Mo 2     Union  "S"  3-pos.  U.  Q 

Lebanon.     Mo 2     Union  "S"  3-pos.  U.  Q . 

Marshfield.    Mo 2     ■"    '  ' "  "    ~ 

Charlotte,    N.    C 'HartanburK,    S.  C.   96 

Toccoa.     (la N.     Switz'I'd 8 


Union    "S"  3-pos.  U.  O 
G.R.S.   "2  A", 
G.R.S.    "2  A" 


Control    System  Remarks 

Track  circuit  and  line.  ]  .Added  account 
Track  circuit  and  line.  [  passing  tracks. 
Track  circuit  and  line.  J 

,  \.l '.      Polarized "Wireless"    

.A.C.     Polarized "Wireless"   


.Russell     12 

,  Dowdle    Jet. 


Union    "S"  3-pos.  U.  Q 
Union  "S"  3-pos.  U.  Q 


Toomsuba,    Miss.     . 
Tannehi"    '  •*  .    Ala 

Helenwood,    Tenn Tunnel   Jet 10     G.  R.  S.  "2.\"'3-pos.U.Q. 

Mountain    Jet Lancing.    Tenn...  .=;      G.  R.  S.  "2  A"  3-i}os.U.Q. 

Kings   Mountain,    Ky.  Fishing  Creek    ...  4      G.  R.  S.  "2  A"  3-pos.U.Q. 

Hanging     So.    Fork,    Ky....  10     LTnion    Motoi 

Wall    Creek,    Ore White    Point    10 

Hilt,    Cal 5 

Tucson,    Ariz Polvo    10 

Walker,    Ore Goshen    12 

Jean,    Ore Oswego    11 


Portland   division    28 

El    Paso,    Te.x Ysletta   26 

Hempstead,    Te.x.     ...  Courtney    24 

Kamela     Hanlon  6 

Anderson,    Ind Pit   Siding    2 

Knobmount,    W.    Va. .  Seymour     4 


Union  Motor  .  . .  . 
Union  Motor  .  . .  . 
Union  Motor  .  . .  . 
Union  Motor  .  . . . 
C.  R.  S.  &  S.  Co., 

C.   Liffht 

L'nion  Motor 


L^nion 
Union 


D.    C.   track Replaces  manual. 

D.    C.    track Replaces    single    tk.    signals. 

D.    C.    track 1 

D.    C.    track (Replaces  single  track  auto- 

A.    C.    track f      matic    signals. 

D.    C.    track J 

Automatic     

Automatic     

Automatic     Single   to    double    track. 

Automatic    

Automatic    


2-pos.  L.  O. 
2-pos.  L.  Q. 


.  Automatics 


Polarized  track 
Line    control    . . 


Extensions    of    various    short 
signal    districts. 


Union 
Light 
Union 


"B" 
"S"' 


.  I).   C.  with   pol.  track.  Replaces   single    track. 

G.   R.   S.-A.   P.   B 

Polarized    line    


Gait,    Ont Woodstock.  N.   B.  58     G.   R.    S.    "2  A" \.    P.    B. 

Winnipeg  Beach    1 

Whytewold     2 

Bradbury    1 

Engen     1 

Inrfield     1 

Kinnear,   Ont Stoney    Creek'    ...  9 

73 


G. 

R. 

G. 

K. 

(;. 

K. 

(; 

K. 

(i, 

K. 

(J. 

R. 

S.  "2  A" Neutral    track  circuit.. 

S.  "2  A" Neu.  track  &  line  circ .  T 

S.  "2  A" Neutral   track  circuit. .  J.     Protection      to      station 

S.  "2 -A" Neutral   track  circuit. .   '  limits. 

S.  "2  A" Neutral   track  circuit. .  J 

S.  "2  A" Track    and    line Changed  A.  P.   B.  io  2  track. 


Northern  installed  120  miles  of  single  track  and  6  miles  of 
double  track  signals. 

The  largest  mileage  installation  of  light  signals  was  that 
of  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  in  the  electrified  sec- 
tion of  its  road  referred  to  above,  where  292  three-color  light 
type  signals  were  used,  while  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  in- 
stalled 54  miles  of  two,  three  and  four-track  position-light 
signals,  using  44  signals,  replacing  semaphore-type  motor 
signals.  Few  other  installations  of  light  signals  were  re- 
ported, except  on  the  Interborough  Rapid  Transit  lines  in 
New  York  City,  where   167   subway  light  signals  were  in- 


stalled during  1919.  The  Brooklyn  Rapid  Transit  installed 
185  color-light  signals  on  approximately  10  miles  of  single, 
double  and  four-track  lines  during  1919. 

In  Canada  only  a  small  amount  of  block  signal  work  was 
completed  during  the  year.  The  Canadian  Pacific  reports 
.■)0  miles  of  single  track  A.  P.  B.  signals  installed  between 
Gait,  Ont.,  and  Woodstock,  N.  B.,  using  58  semaphore  sig- 
nals. This  road  also  reports  five  separate  installations  of 
short  block  station  protection. 

Only  a  few  roads  report  automatic  block  signals  under 
construction,   the   greatest   mileage   reported   being   at   three 


TABLE    B— AUTOMATIC    BLOCK   SIGNALS   UNDER    CONSTRUCTION,   DECEMBER   31,    1919 


Name   of   Road 
F 


A.   T.   &   S 

C.    &    O 

Ill     Traction*t 

Interborough    R.    T. 


L.    &    N 

N.   Y.   C.    (Eastern). 


New  York  Municipal : 
(Brooklyn    R.    T.)*t 


Southern     

Southern  Lines  West: 

C.   N.   O.  &  T.    P. 
Virginian     


Miles 

of  Road 

S.T.    D.T. 


From 
Hutchinson,    Kan. 

Russell.  Ky 

Staunton,    III.    .  . 
Fordham   Road    . . 


.Greenup,  Ky 19 

.Edwardsville,   III..   30 
.  Gun    Hill    Road .  .      9 


Hunts  Point  Road. 
Chatham    Square    .  . 


13      Maplewood,  Tenn. 


W.  Haverstraw.  N.  Y 
Tonawanda,   N.    Y... 


.  Pelham    Bay    Park   16 
.129th    Street     140 


.  Hrentv\ood    26 

.Jones    Point    11 


No.  of 
signals     Type    of    Signals  Control  System  Remarks 

.     6     Union  "S"  and  "T" East    of   interlocking. 

Union  "B,"  3-pos.,  U.Q. Line    Change   from   2   to   3    pos. 

Semaphore    U.    Q \.    C.    track  circuits.. 

Light  3-irack — 2  local  tracks  sig- 
naled only  at  curves.  Mid- 
dle  not   signaled. 

Light     

Light  Same  as  above  except  mid- 
dle track  signaled  complete 
in  both  directions  for  1 
min.    30    sec.    headway. 

3-pos.,    U.    Q A.   C.    polarized   track, Automatic      substation       with 

no  overlap    two   sources   of  power. 

D.  C,  normal  danger .  Replace    lower    quad. 

D.  C,  normal  danger.  New    (changes  of   line). 


Hall    "L" 
Hall    "L" 


.  Qvieens    25 

-       "   --  32 

45 


47 


N.  Y.,   N.  H.  &  H... 

?.  S 

N.   P 

.  .     83 

Pacific    Electric*t 

1 

Pa.    Lines    

io 

22 

P.   M 

.  .     26 

3 

P.    &    R 

7 

S.  Co. 

S.  Co. 

S.  Co. 

S.  Co. 


Belle   Mead,   N.  J Manville    Cross'g. 

Manville  Cross'g.  N.  J.Bound    Brook    ... 
Mountain   Jet H.     F.    Tower... 


Color-light     A.  C G. 

Color-light    A.   C G. 

Color-light     A.   C G. 

Color-light    A.   C G. 

■ 6-Track;    revision    of   signals. 

G.    R.    S.    "2   A" A.    P.    B 

2-pos.    color-light    A.    C,    110-volt 

Union    Motor    Normal   clear    .New,    for   f'ght   tracks. 

Union    Motor    iVormal   clear    New    signaling. 

Union    Motor    Normal   clear    Replace    manual  block. 

Elmdale    34      Union    Motor    Polarized  line  overlap. 

Grand   Rapids    ...     8     Union   Motor    ...  .^. .  ^.  Polarized   li 


Lexington   Avenu 

Rector    Street     De    Kalb   Avenue 

De    Kalb    .Avenue.  ..  .Prospect    Park... 

Avenue    H    Brighton     Beach 

West  End  of  Harlem. River    Branch 

Terry,    Mont Forsyth    148 

Los    Angeles,    Cal 4 

Alliance.    Ohio    Massillon     38 

Leetonia,    Ohio    .Alliance     19 

Clymers,    Ind Logansport    13 

Grand   Ledge.    M 
Wyoming,    Mich 


40     A.  C.  Mot.   Union,  U.  Q.Normal   danger    Replace  Hall  disk;   4-track. 

5     A.  C.  Mot.   Union,  U.  Q.Normal   danger    Keplaces  Hall  disk. 


9     H.    F.   Tower,   Tenn.. Mountain  Jet.    ...    15      G.R.S.  "2  A"  3-pos.U.Q. D.    C.    track 

17     elarks  Gap,   W.    \a. .Mullens    35     Union  A.  C.  3-pos.,  U.Q.  Polarized   track 


c 

Total    140 

N 

128 
2     C 

T. 

H.   &   B 

..     I 

*tSee  footnote  at  end   of 

Table 

Canada 
Calgary,   Alberta    4      Union    "S" 

Hamilton    Tunnel    2      G.    R.    S.   "2 

6 


Track    circuit    Signals    electric    lighted,    low 

voltage    battery. 

A.  C.  track  circuits.  .2-track — Changing  track  cir- 
cuits from  D.  C.  to  A.  C. 
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TABLE  C— AUTOMATIC   BLOCK   SIGNALS— PROPOSED   NEW   CONSTRUCTION,  1920 


Name   of    Koail 
Bait.    &   Ohio    (Kiisl). 

B.  &  O.  C.  T 

C.  M.   &   St.   P 


Miles 

of  Uoad 

S.T.    D.T. 


.15 
O.S 
0.5 
1 


Denver    &    Interurban't 
E.   P.   &   S.   W 

Interborough    R.    T.'t.. 
New    York    Municipal 
Brooklyn    R.    T*t 

N.   Y.    N.    H.   &   H 

Pacific    Electric't    


Pa.    Lines 
P.   &    R... 
U.    I' 


122 
17 
3 
2 
3 
3 
5 


No.  of 
From  To  signals      Type  of   Siiinals  Control   System 

Sdienlcy,     I'a I..     Iiinc 15    Union    "T    I" Normal  clear,   (I.   c 

I'lltsbt;.    .1.1(1    St 4     Union    "T    2" Normal  clear,   (I.   c 

Willow    Grove.    Pa. .  .  GoelirinK    6X    Union    "T    2" Normal  clear,   (1.   c 

KItie   Island,   III 1     Electric    Track  circuit 


Remarks 
.  '1  o    replace    manual. 
.  To    replace    manual. 
To  replace  manual. 
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Harvey,   III 

..      Worth,   III 

IS     Savanna,   III Green    Island,    la 

2     Milwaukee.  Wis..  U.n. Grand    Ave 10 

..      MobridKC.    S.    D IhltinRcr,    N.    D..220 

..      Melstone.  Mont Sumatra     27 

..     Tacoma,    Wash Hillsdale     3 

..      Forsyth.    Mont 4 

. .      Miles  City.   Mont 4 

Roundup,   Mont S 

..     Globeville,    Colo Westminster     4 

..      Winkle.    N.    M (Ui.ulalupe    

..      Carrizozo,   N.   M ■[i-miii>ral     

2     Utica   Avenue    N<w    Lots  Avenue     9 


28  Roston,   Mass Rcadville    95 

7  nanbury.    Conn Hawleyville    21 

4  Indian    VillaRe,   Cal.. Sierra    Vista    14 

4  Covina   Jet..   Cal Romona    Convent.    12 

2  Ashland'  Ave.,    Ch^o.  Western  Av.,  ChRo.    6 

6  Myerstown,   Pa Lebanon    18 

27  Le    Roy,    Wyo Kvanston    112 


F.lectric    Track  circuit    [Take   sidinR   indicator. 

Electric    Track  circuit    I 

Semaphore,  3-pos.,  D.  C UeplacinR   2pos.,   L.   Q. 

Semaphore,  3-pos.,  D.  C Replacing  2-pos.,   L.   Q. 

Semaphore,  3po3.,  I).  C.  Overlaps    \ 

Semaphore,  3pos.,  I).  C. Overlaps    

Semaphore,  3-pos..  I).  C. Overlaps    I  Signals  taken  from   clectri- 

Semaphore,  3-pos.,  D.  C. Overlaps    j       ficd   section. 

Semaphore,  3-pos.,  I).  C. Overlaps    

Semaphore,  3-pos..  D.  C. Overlaps    I 

A.    C A.    C 

Overlap    

Overlap    

I,ight     Signaled  at  curves  and  at  in. 

tcrlocking   only. 
Williamsburgh   Bridge 20     Color-light    A.  C.  track  and  stops. Time  control   (Federal  Signal 

Co.   to   install). 

3-pos.,   U.   L.   II.   Q A.    C Replace    lock    and   block. 

3-pos.,    U.    L.    H.    Q...A.    C Replace  telegraph  manual. 

3-pos.    Color-light    A.   C.    llO-volta 

3-pos.    Color-light    A.   C.    UO-volts 

Motor    Normal  clear    4-Track,  replace  manual  block. 

Semaphore  A.  C.  Motor. Normal  danger   

2Arm   L.   Q.,   2-P03....H.  and  D.   signals,  no 
overlap    


Total 


—       17 


Canada. 

Pasqua    Moose   Jaw    10      Neutral  track  and  line. 

Percival    ^      Neutral  track  and  line. 

Rroadview    Station   Limits....      1      Neutral  track  and  line. 

Austin    Station   Limits.. .  .      1      Neutral  track  and  line.  }  One  track  only. 

Minnitaki   Station   Limits....      1      Neutral  track  and  line. 


'tSee   footnote  at  end  of  Table  .'\. 


different  points  on  the  Pennsylvania  Lines,  where  approxi- 
mately 40  miles  are  under  way,  of  which  10  miles  is  single 
track  and  the  balance  double  track. 

Of  the  work  proposed  for  1920  only  one  road  expects  to 
install  more  than  100  miles  of  automatic  block.  This  road 
is  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul,  which  plans  to  install 
approximately  150  miles  of  single  track  signaling,  using 
about  260  three-position  upper-quadrant  semaphore  type  sig- 
nals recovered  from  the  electrified  section  of  its  road,  due 
to  the  installation  of  light  signals  in  that  territory.  The 
reports  from  the  various  roads  on  proposed  block  signaling 
are  rather  incomplete,  inasmuch  as  a  large  portion  of  the 
roads  have  not  prepared  programs  or  submitted  budgets  for 

Table   D — Manual  Block   Signaling   Installed   in    1919 

Miles 
Pacific    Electric— Covina,    Cal.,    to    Lone    Hill    and    La    Verne    to    No. 

Pomona  (sinfle  track) :^'.'  \","' ';'  \' " ;., ixn 

Texas  &   Pacific— Fort   Worth,  Tex.,  to   Baird    (single  track) 140 

Total   1"^ 

Note. The  Pacific  Electric  installation  is  operated  by  electric  train  staff. 

Table  F— Manual  Block  Signaling  Proposed  for   1920 

Canada 

Canadian  Pacific— Saskatoon  to  Harfield  (single  track) 4 

Total   "* 


1920   signaling.     Only   one   road  in   every   14   reports   any 
proposed  work. 

Table  D,  covering  manual  block  signaling  completed 
during  the  year,  shows  approximately  the  same  additional 
mileage  as  was  reported  last  year.  Only  one  road  reports 
over  100  miles  of  line  with  this  type  of  protection  having 
been  completed  during  1919;  the  Texas  5z  Pacific  installed 
140  miles  between  Fort  Worth,  Tex.,  and  Baird,  using  24 
station  signals,  with  telephone  equipment. 

Automatic  Train  Control 

The  use  of  automatic  train  control  as  an  adjunct  to  auto- 
matic block  signals  has  been  reported  as  completed  during 
1919  on  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  between  Gordonsville,  Va., 
and  Charlottesville,  the  American  Train  Control  device  being 
the  apparatus  used.      Another   installation   under  construc- 


tion has  been  reported  by  the  Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  Pacific 
on  approximately  25  miles  of  road  between  Blue  Island,  111., 
and  Joliet,  where  the  Casale  safety  device  is  being  used. 

Interlocking 

The  railroads  have  installed,  enlarged  or  replaced  about 
as  many  interlocking  plants  in  1919  as  during  the  previous 
year.  The  total  number  of  plants  completed  or  on  which 
important  changes  have  been  made  is  147,  as  compared  with 
143  during  1918,  while  there  are  46  plants  now  under  con- 
struction as  compared  to  135  plants  last  year.  The  pro- 
posed new  work  for  1920,  totaling  ii  plants,  is  48  less  than 
the  number  proposed  a  year  ago,  although  the  figures  given 
under  the  column  of  proposed  work  are  far  from  complete, 
as  a  number  of  the  roads  which  contemplate  additional  facili- 
ties are  not  yet  prepared  to  announce  their  program.  Dur- 
ing the  past  three  years  the  Interborough  Rapid  Transit 
Company,  operating  both  elevated  and  subway  lines,  has 
made  extensive  improvements  in  block  and  interlocking 
facilities,  and  the  work  done  or  proposed  by  this  company 
is  conspicuously  prominent  in  all  three  of  the  interlocking 
tables. 

The  figures  in  table  G  are  to  be  taken  as  an  exhibit  of 
the  work  done  rather  than  as  showing  the  precise  amount  of 
the  increase  of  interlocking  apparatus  in  use  in  the  country. 
A  considerable  part  of  the  figures  represent  the  reconstruc- 
tion of  old  plants  or  important  enlargements  to  provide  for 
new  tracks  or  the  re-arrangement  of  tracks,  rather  than  the 
construction  of  entirely  new  plants.  Also,  some  duplications 
necessarily  occur,  as  a  joint  plant  may  be  reported  by  two  or 
more  roads.    The  same  observations  apply  to  tables  H  and  I. 

From  the  returns  received,  the  largest  electric  interlocking 
plant  completed  during  the  year  is  one  with  74  working  lev- 
ers, located  at  Coney  Island  Creek,  on  the  Brooklyn  Rapid 
Transit.  Other  roads  completing  electric  interlocking  plants 
with  a  comparatively  large  number  of  working  levers  are  the 
New  York  Central,  with  one  plant  with  72  levers  and  an- 
other with  44  levers,  both  located  at  Rochester,  N.  Y.;  the 
Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy,  with  58  levers,  Hawthorne, 
111.;  the  Louisville  &  Nashville,  with  S3  levers,  at  Patio, 
Ky.;  the  Pennsylvania,  with  46  levers,  at  Richmond  June- 
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Table    G— iNTERLoeKiHc    Plants    Completed    1919* 

1                                   2                         3  4                  5 

No  of  working  levers 

/ ^ \ 

Road  Plants  Character        Mechanical    Electric 

A.  T.  &  S.  F 3                     C.  30                • 

E.  D.  T.  14                • 

A.  C.   L 6                     C.  68 

J.  22                 • 

T.  162 

Bait.    &    Ohio    (East) 8                       T  37               83 

t  47 

E.D.T.  58 

Belt    Railroad,    Chicago 1                       C.  9          • 

B.  &  M 1                   C.  Y.  ..               56 

Boston    Elevated    2                      T.  . .                35 

B.  R.   &  P 'i                   C.'j.  ;;               33 

C.  R.    R.   of   N.   J 2                E.  F.  T.  46 

C.    &   0 2                E.D.T.  42                • 

C.  &  A 1                     C.  IS 

C.   B.   &  Q 2                   J.  T.  ..               58 

C.  48 

C.   M.   &  St.   P 1                     J.  29 

C.  R    I.  &  P 4                E.D.T.  46 

C.   T.   H.   &  S.   E 1                       C.  13 

G.   N 1                     E.  6 

G.  T.   (Western   Lines) 1                       C.  54 

I.   H.   B 1                       C  64 

Tnterborough    Rapid  Transit....      11                     ....  ..              114 

I.  &  G.   N 1                       C.  3 

K.  C.  T 2                       J.  ..                13 

C.J.  51 

L.  E.  &  W 1                     C.  4 

C.J.  15 

L.   &  H 1                     C.  ..                 8 

L.   V. 3                   J.  9 

Tunnel  19 

L.   &   N 11                     C.  6 

E.D.T.  10                 4 

J.  24                16 

J.D.  ..                  3 

D.  26 

r..   H.  &  St.  L 1                       D.  3                  * 

M    O    &  G 1                      C.  36 

N.   Y.   C 20                       C.  39 

T  93 

t.  80 

X.  307             164 

X.  Y.  73 

E.  F.  T.  55 

C.  C.  C.  &  St.  L 3                     C.  72 

C.J.  ..                64 

M.   C 1                       E.  18 

New    York    Municipal, 

Brooklyn    Rapid   Transit 9                      J-  ..29 

J.  T.  41 

J.  D.  T.  . .                74 

X.  ..              131 

N.  Y.  N.  H.  &  H 1                    J.D.  ..                42 

N.   P 3     '                 D.  5 

J.  5 

C.  12 
Pa.    Lines    4                      X.  36 

D.  X.  30 

J.  X.  ..                46 

ex.  ..                40 

P.   R.   R 12                      C.  13                19 

D.  6 

T.  83 

X.  43              84 

D. X.  16              14 

„    „    r,                                                ••                   JX.  ..               33 

P-  &  R 12                     C.  13              19 

J.  62              S4 

X.  42               26 

Y.  16               35 

„    „   ,     „  . .  Y.  Pusfc  Button      43 

P.  &  L.  E 1                    y.  . .              55 

St.   L.-S.  F 3                    C.  84              .: 

S.  A.  L 3                     C.  10 

D.  3 

E.  2 

Southern     2                        C'  4                42 

Southern    Lines   West: 

C    N.  O.  &  T.  P 1                     J.  8               .. 

S.     P.: 

Coast  Lines 1                       J.  11 

G.  H.  &  S.  A 5                     C.  21               18 

H.  &  N.  o ::         ^ci''  16       :: 

U;   p.. 1                     C.  9               .. 

Virginian     1                      C.  4 

Total     153                   1,906          1,969 

_  Canada 

Eastern    Lines    3                     C.  26 

^    ^                                                    ..                   C.J.  34               .. 

G.   T 1                    D.  15 

Total    ~4                   7i               7". 

tion,  Ind.,  and  with  40  at  Logansport,  Ind.;  the  Pittsburgh 
&  Lake  Erie,  with  55  levers,  at  Neville,  Pa.,  and  the  New 
New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford,  42  levers,  at  Groton, 
Conn. 

Electro-pneumatic  interlocking  plants  have  been  installed 
on  eight  roads.  A  122-lever  plant  on  the  Atlantic  Coast 
Line  at  Myrtle  avenue,  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  is  apparently  the 


largest  installed  during  the  year.  Other  plants  of  this  type 
which  were  installed  include  the  Atlantic  Coast  Line, 
Richmond,  Va.,  Terminal,  with  40  levers;  Boston  & 
Maine,  with  56  levers;  Boston  Elevated,  with  42  lev- 
ers; Interborough  Rapid  Transit  Company,  with  114  total 
working  levers;  Kansas  City  Terminal,  with  64  total  work- 
ing levers;  Philadelphia  &  Reading,  with  98  levers;  Phila- 
delphia &  Reading,  with  43  push  buttons  (non-interlocking 
freight  yard).  Approximately  25  electro-mechanical  plants 
were  installed,  ranging  in  size  from  6  to  45  working  levers, 
and  63  mechanical  plants  were  installed  on  various  roads, 
ranging  in  size  from  4  to  91  working  levers. 

Twenty-two    roads   report   interlocking   of   various   types 
under   construction,  the  largest  machine  being   137   levers, 

Table  H — Interlocking   Plants  Under  Construction 


December  31,  1918* 

2  3 


Road 
A.  T.  &  S.   F. 
A.  C.  L 


Plants 

1 
.       3 


Bait.    &    Ohio    (East). 
B.   &   C,   C.   T 

B.  &    M 

C.  &  O 


G.   T.    (Western   Lines) 

L  C ■.■ 

I.   T.    Co 

Interborough   Rapid   Transit., 

L.  V 

L.  &  N 

Missouri    Pacific    

N.   Y.   C.    (Eastern) 

C.  C.  C.  &  St.  Louis... 


New    York    Municipal, 
Brooklyn    Rapid    Transit. 


Pacific  Electric 
Pa.  Lines  .... 
P.   R.  R 


P.   &  L.   E 

St.  J.  &  G.  I 

Southern    (C.N.O.T.P.). 


Character 
C. 
C. 


J. 

T. 

C. 

C.  E. 

C. 

C. 

i- 

c. 

k 

c. 

T. 
X. 

c. 
J. 

X. 
X.  D 

C. 
J. 
X. 
Y. 

D. 
E.D.T. 


4  5 

No.  of  working  leven 

Mechanical    Electite 
31  • 

24  • 

27  IJ 

37 
91 
25 

20  64» 

20  16' 

Push  Buttoa 

41 
13 
24 
6 

45 

28 


46 
Canada 


73 

50  • 

69 
136 
12 

12 


40 
51 
T 
35 
33 
45 
44 

is 

"tss 


Western   Lines   2 

H.    &   B 1 


electric  type,  on  the  Brooklyn  Rapid  Transit  at  New  York. 
The  next  largest  machine  will  be  a  67  working  lever, 
mechanical  type,  on  the  New  York  Central  at  South  Sche- 
nectady, while  the  third  largest  machine  will  be  one  of  the 
electro-pneumatic  type,  consisting  of  51  levers,  on  the  Penn- 
sylvania, at  60th  street,  Philadelphia  and  the  next  largest 
consists  of  a  50-lever  electro-mechanical  on  the  Cleveland, 
Cincinnati,  Chicago  &  St.  Louis,  at  Gallon,  Ohio. 

Only  12  roads  report  any  program  for  the  installation  of 
new  interlocking  plants  or  revisions  for  1920.  The  largest 
installation  reported  is  proposed  on  the  Pennsylvania  Lines 
West  at  Lectonia,  Ohio,  consisting  of  52  working  levers  oper- 

*In  tables  G,  H  and  I  a  number  of  electromechanical  plants  (indicated 
by  a  star)  have  been  reported  without  a  separation  of  the  electric  froiB 
the  mechanical  levers;  in  which  cases  the  number  in  the  first  column  in- 
cludes all  of  the  levers  of  both  kinds.  In  these  three  tables  the  number  of 
plants  entered  against  the  name  of  each  road  represents  the  total  reoorted' 
by  that  road. 

Abbreviations  in  Tables  G,  H  and  I 


C. — Crossing. 

D. — Drawbridge. 

E. — Electric  ry.   crossing. 

E.  D.  T.— End  of  double  track. 

E.  F.  T.— End  of  four  track. 

E.  T.  T.— End  of  third  track. 


J. — Junction. 

M. — Miscellaneous   and    unclasrified; 

S. — Station. 

T. — Terminal. 

X. — Crossovers. 

Y.— Yard. 
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atiiii;  in  an  oloctric  niadiim'.  The  hirgc-^t  proposed  niecluini- 
cal  machine  reiwrted  will  consist  of  approximately  48  work- 
ing levers,  and  will  be  installed  at  Kast  Argo,  111.,  on  the 
Baltimore  &  Ohio  Chicago  Terminal.     The  largest  elcctro- 

T.vBLE  I — New  Interlocking  Proposed  for  1920* 

1  2  3  4  S 

No.  of  working  levers 

Road  Plains  Character  Mechanical    Electric 

Bait.    &   Ohio    (East) -t  K.DT.  .';3 

C  12 

J  J4 

B.  &  O..  C.  T 2  Cf.  20 

J.  48 

C.  I.  &  L 1  (••  20 

<:.  M.  &  St.  P 2  C.  13 

1)  ..  16 

Interborough   Rapid   Transit....      11                     ....  ..  119 

T^.    y.   C: 

C.  C.  C.  &  St.  L 3                    J.  33 

f.  J.  30  A:,- 
New  York  Municipal, 

Brooklyn    Rapid    Transit 1                       A.  •  •  „? 

N.  Y.  N:  H.  &  H 2                      Y.  ..  85 

Pa.  Lines  1                   C.  X.  . .  5- 

Southern     iN.O.&N.E.) 2                      D  ..  1« 

Southern,  Lines  West: 

•C.  N.  O.  &  T.  I' 3                     .T.  21  9 

'.'.  ■•■.  '■'■  5 

«.u.  r 4  c.  16  .. 

T.  ..  41 

; ;  E.  D.  T.  36 

;^     Total    lb  ■■■■  -"1  -^98 

*"  Canada 

Western  Lines   1  C.  !•> 

C      P  • 

Lines  West   2  C.  26 ^ 

Total    3  ....  39 

*See  note  under  Table  G. 

pneumatic  plant  of  which  we  have  been  advised  will  have 
59  levers  and  will  be  installed  on  the  Interborough  Rapid 
Transit,  while  the  largest  electro-mechanical  machine  will 
have  35  levers  and  will  be  located  at  Fairfield,  Ohio,  on 
the  C.  C.  C.  &  St.  L. 


Corporate  Partnership  for 

New  York  Central  Employees 

IT  H.4S  BEEN  suggested  on  several  occasions  recently  by 
students  of  railway  affairs  that  if  railway  employees  are 
sincere  in  their  desire  to  acquire  the  railway  properties  of 
the  United  States,  that  there  is,  under  the  present  system  of 
organization,  ample  opportunit}-  for  them  to  do  so  without  the 
assistance  of  radical  plans  such  as  the  Plumb  plan  for  gov- 
ernment ownership  of  the  railways  and  their  operation  b\- 
the  employees.  The  fact  that  the  individual  employee  has  an 
opportunity  at  present  to  obtain  representation  in  the  man- 
agement and  a  share  of  the  profits  of  railway  operation 
through  the  existing  system  of  finance,  has  been  recognized 
by  certain  employees  in  offices  of  the  New  York  Central.  The 
idea  of  carrying  out  the  plan  which  is  outlined  below  was 
conceived  by  C.  F.  Mayer,  engineer  of  grade  separation  of 
the  New  York  Central   at  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

The  movement  was  started  in  the  grade  separation  depart- 
ment of  the  New  York  Central  at  a  meeting  called  b.\'  Mr. 
Mayer  at  which  he  explained  the  proposition  to  the  em- 
ployees and  left  its  execution  entirely  to  their  judgment.  The 
opportunity  was  given  the  men  either  to  purchase  stock  in 
the  New  York  Central  outright  or  to  acquire  it  through  a  ten- 
payment  method  somewhat  similar  to  the  methods  by  which 
Liberty  Bonds  were  purchased  during  the  war.  Subscrip- 
~  tion  blanks  were  passed  out  at  this  meeting  and  the  return 
showed  that  ten  shares  would  be  subscribed  for  by  the  13 
men  in  the  office,  the  three  men  not  subscribing  stating 
specifically  that  while  they  did  not  feel  able  to  subscribe  at 
the  present  time  they  were  in  hearty  accord  with  the  project 


and  wished  to  Ije  given  an  early  o|>i)ortunity  to  sub.scrilic. 
The  action  taken  in  the  grade  .se|)aration  department  was 
soon  circulated  through  other  departments  of  the  New  York 
Central  and  as  a  result  eleven  additional  shares  were  sub- 
.scribed   for  l)y  various  employees. 

In  handling  this  matter  through  a  bank  it  is  necessary  for 
someone  to  take  the  responsit)ility  and  Mr.  Mayer  assumed 
this  for  the  men  to  whom  he  |)resented  the  project  and  who 
had  approved  it.  The  initial  payments  were  received  by 
Mr.  Mayer  from  the  sul)scril)ers  and  he  made  arrangements 
with  a  l)ank,  ordered  the  stocks  bought  and  delivered  and 
attended  to  the  collection  of  the  monthly  payments  from  the 
men  subscribing. 

In  advocating  the  extension  of  this  plan  to  other  de- 
partments of  the  New  York  Central,  Mr.  Mayer  has  written 
a  .short  memorandum  on  the  suljject  in  which  he  says  in  part: 

"Has  it  ever  occurred  to  you  as  an  individual  that  at  the 
present  time,  as  in  the  past,  the  opportunity  is  present  for 
every  employee  to  obtain  for  himself  representation  in  the 
management  and  a  share  of  the  profits  through  the  existing 
system  of  finance,  and  some  individual  effort  upon  his  own 
part;  the  direct  amount  of  representation  in  the  manage- 
ment and  share  in  the  profits  l)eing  directly  due  to  his  own 
efforts  and  the  co-operation  of  all  employees  of  the  New 
York  Central  System.  The  natural  question  is,  "How  can 
this  be  done?"  The  answer  is,  "By  the  purchase  of  New 
York  Central  Stock  to  the  limit  of  individual  means,"  and, 
to  the  statement  that  the  individual  has  no  means  where- 
with to  bu}'  stock,  the  answer  is  simple.  Through  the  ex- 
perience of  the  past  few  years  it  has  Ijeen  demonstrated  that 
it  is  possible,  upon  limited  salary  to  set  aside  each  month 
a  certain  sum.  The  po.?sibility  of  this  method  of  saving  has 
been  fully  demonstrated  through  the  purchase  of  Liberty 
Bonds. 

"The  method  of  purchasing  Liberty  Bonds  can  well  be 
applied  to  the  purchase  of  stock,  as  by  paying  20  per  cent 
of  the  purchase  price  of  the  stock,  any  bank  will  accept  the 
stock  as  security,  pay  the  balance,  and  handle  the  same  as  a 
loan  on  the  basis  of  monthly  installments  of  6  per  cent.  Fur- 
ther many  reputable  brokers  are  now  .selling  stock  on  the  10- 
payment  plan,  whereby  they  require  an  installment  of  20  per 
cent  of  the  market  value  of  the  stock  and  the  balance  in  9 
equal  monthly  payments  with  interest  at  6  per  cent  on  the 
deferred  payments. 

"To  quote  figures,  on  the  basis  of  the  present  market  value 
which  we  will  take  at  $75  to  serve  as  an  illustration,  the 
first  payment  would  be  $15  if  placed  through  a  broker,  plus 
1/10  of  $2  or  20  per  cent  brokerage  commission,  subsequent 
to  which  the  following  nine  payments,  each  one  month  apart, 
would  average  about  $6.75;  upon  the  payment  of  the  last 
installment,  the  stock  certificate  would  be  issued  in  the  name 
of  the  purchaser.  This  system,  when  applied,  means  that  the 
individual  is  setting  aside  regularly  a  small  amount  of  sav- 
ings, which  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  he  would  not  do  under 
ordinary  circumstances,  or  in  case  he  did  make  the  saving, 
the  return  would  not  be  as  great  on  his  investment,  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  savings  account  pays  normally  about  4  per  cent. 
By  purchasing  stock  at  $75,  the  par  value  of  which  is  $100, 
he  is  obtaining  (on  the  basis  of  present  New  York  Central 
dividends)  5  per  cent  of  $100  valuation,  whereas  if  he  pur- 
chases the  share  at  $75  he  nets  approximately  7  per  cent  on 
his  investment. 

"Upon  the  complete  payment  for  his  stock,  the  same  is 
turned  over  to  the  individual  who  thereby  becomes  a  stock- 
holder, and  as  such,  is  entitled  to  a  vote  in  the  management 
of  the  corporation.  Upon  receipt  of  the  interest  on  the  stock 
which  he  owns,  he  immediately  participates  in  the  profits  of 
the  corporation,  and  has  thus  obtained,  through  some  effort 
upon  his  own  part,  the  principles  for  which  he  is  striving,  in 
a  manner  ba.sed  on  equity,  reason  and  the  common  good." 


Consolidation    Locomotive    Built   for   PoHsIi    Government    on    Order    for    150    Given    to   Baldwin    Locomotive    Works. 

Few  Railroad  Orders  for  Locomotives  in  1919 

Foreign  Business  Totaling  Only  About  900  Makes  Up  Three- 
Quarters  of  Year's  Output 


THE  NUMBER  OF  Loco:MOTiVES  Ordered  for  service  in  the 
United  States  during  1919 — only  214 — marks  a  record 
in  the  history  of  the  railroads  of  the  country  so  low 
as  to  be  almost  impossible  of  belief.  The  orders  placed  by 
Canadian  roads  either  with  American  or  Canadian  builders 
totaled  58,  while  orders  for  export  reached  a  total  of  898,  a 
total  of  all  three  of  but  1,170.  In  other  words,  the  foreign 
orders  and  the  domestic  together  were  barely  sufficient  to  bring 
the  total  up  to  the  domestic  orders  alone  of  the  poorest  year 
since  1901,  namely,  1908,  when  only  1,182  locomotives  were 
ordered  for  domestic  service.  The  1919  totals  quoted  above 
compare  with  figures  for  1918  of  2,593  for  domestic  service 

Table  I.     The  Locomotive  Orders  of   1919 

J-'or   service  in    the    United    States 214 

For  service  in   Canada 58 

For  export  to  other  countries 89S 

Total      1.170 


in  the  United  States,  209  for  Canadian  roads  and  2,086  for 
the  American  forces  in  France  or  for  export. 

In  last  year's  review  of  the  equipment  statistics  for  1918 
{Railway  Age,  January  3,  1919,  page  82),  the  point  was 
made  that  nearly  all  the  orders  reported  were  placed  by 
governments — that  is,  by  the  United  States  government  as 
represented  by  the  Railroad  Administration  or  the  Director 
General  Military  Railways,  or  by  the  state-owned  railroads 
of  foreign  countries.  This  year  the  first  two  have  kept  out 
of  the  market,  the  one  for  reasons  explained  in  more  detail 
in  other  articles  in  the  present  issue,  the  other  because  of  the 
cessation  of  the  demands  of  war.  The  exchange  situation 
and  the  difficulties  of  financing  have  at  the  same  time  pre- 
vented the  state-owned  and  other  roads  of  foreign  countries 
from  buying  in-  the  American  markets  in  as  great  quantity 
as  the  demands  of  transportation  in  these  countries  might 
have  made  desirable.  The  gap  between  the  cessation  of 
government  orders  in  this  country  and  the  resumption  of 
purchases  by  the  privately  controlled  railroads  explains  the 
extremely  low  figures  for  1919.  The  total  of  locomotives 
ordered  for  domestic  service  repre.sents  only  those  locomo- 
tives ordered  by  lumber  roads  and  industrial  lines;  there 
are  but  few  orders  for  railroad  service. 

It  is  hardly  worth  while  to  sketch  the  developments  of  the 
year  in  the  locomotive  market.  There  have  been  no  develop- 
ments. It  has  been  an  idle  year,  from  the  standpoint  of 
domestic  business.     The  locomotive  companies,   at  least  as 


far  as  domestic  business  is  concerned,  have  had  to  content 
themselves  with  looking  ahead  to  the  time  when  the  rail- 
roads would  be  returned  to  private  control  and  until  the 
roads  would  be  in  a  position  to  make  up  the  motive  power 
shortage  that  has  resulted  from  the  wear  and  tear  of  the 
biggest  business  in  the  railroad's  history  and  from  the  com- 
paratively small  amount  of  purchases  of  the  past  few  years. 
The  Railway  Age  has  pointed  out  a  number  of  times  in 
the  past  the  importance  that  foreign  orders  have  played  in 
locomotive  busine.ss.  They  played  a  large  share  in  1916 
and  1917  when  they  exceeded,  and  1918  when  they  ap- 
proached, the  domestic  orders.  The  Railway  Age,  however, 
did  not  look  forward  to  a  year  in  which  the  foreign  orders 
would  constitute  over  75  per  cent  of  all  the  orders  placed, 
as  was  the  case  in  1919,  or  particularly  to  a  year  in  which 
domestic  orders  would  be  so  low  as  to  allow  the  75  per  cent 
to  be  attained  with  a  foreign  total  of  only  about  900.  The 
foreign  orders  this  year  included  business  from  all  over  the 


T.\BI.E    II. 

Year 

Orders  for 
Domestic 
Loco- 
motives 
4,340 

Locomotives 
orders   only 

Year 
1908 

Since   1901 

Loco- 
motives 
1,182' 

4,665 

1909 

3,350 

1903 

3,283 

J910 

1911 

3.787 

2  538 

2.850 

6,265 

1912 

4,515 

5,642 

1913 

3,467 

1907. 

Year 
1915    

3,482 
Domestic 

1,26S 

and  Foreign 
Domestic 
1,612 
2,910 
2,704 
2,802 

Foreign 

850 
2,983 
3,438 
2.086 

Total 
2,462 

5,893 

1_917        

6,142 

4,888 



world.  The  Italian,  Belgian  and  Polish  orders  of  150  each 
and  the  South  African  order  for  70  made  up  the  larger  share 
of  the  total. 

The  number  of  locomotives  built  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada  in  1919,  according  to  the  compilations  of  the  Rail- 
way Age,  was  3,272,  of  which  2,162  were  built  for  domestic 
use  and  1,110  for  export.  Of  the  domestic  total  2,055  en- 
gines are  shown  as  having  been  built  in  the  United  States 
for  use  on  the  railroads  in  this  country  and  107  in  Canada 
for  use  in  that  country.  The  totals  given  are  but  one-half 
tho.se  of  1918,  when  6,475  locomotives  were  produced  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada.  It  will  be  noted,  however,  that 
the  total  domestic  output  of  1919  was  considerably  above 
that  of  the  years  immediately  preceding  1918. 
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'Hie  Riiilway  Ai^e  is  somewhat  unfortuniiti-  in  liaving  been 
unable  to  secure  as  complete  figures  of  prcxluction  this  year 
as  usual.  One  of  the  largest  builders,  the  Baldwin  Loco- 
motive Works,  has  declined  to  give  the  paper  its  usual  fig- 


nonirstic 
I'ori'igii    . 


Tadle  III — Tmi  Locomotives  Built 

United  States      Canada 

2,055  109 


3,272 


Comparison   with   Previous   Years 


Ye.ir 

1896 

1897 

1898 

1899 

1900 

1901 

1902 

1903 

1904 

1905* 

1906* 

1907* 


Doiiic9ti( 
.  .  866 
..  865 
..  1.321 
..  1,951 
..   2,648 


I'oreign    T 
309 


4.896 
6,232 
6,564 


386 
554 
514 
505 


595 
720 
798 


olal 
.176 
,251 
,875 
.475 
153 
384 
,070 
,152 
441 
,491 
,952 
,362 


Venr 
1908 
1909 
1910 
1911 


Domestic 
.  .    1,886 
.  .   2,596 
..    4,441 
.  .    3.143 

912t     4,403 

1913t    4.561 

1914t     1,962 

191St    1.250 

1916t    2.708 

1917t    2,585 

19!8t    3,668 


Foreii 

4S6 

291 

314 

387 

512 

771 

273 

835 

1,367 

2,861 

2,807 


jn  Total 
2,342 
2,887 
4,755 
3,530 
4,915 
5,332 
2.235 
2.085 
4,075 
5,446 
6,475 


•Includes   Canadian    output.  .,        .     . 

tincludes  Canadian   output   and   equipment   built   in   railroad  shops. 


ures  of  export  production,  so  that  as  to  export  production  the 
editors  have  had  to  content  themselves  with  making  an  esti- 
mate from  other  information,  which  it  is  hoped  will  be  found 


suffit  iently    accurate   to   permit   of   the   proper   comparisons. 

An  analysis  of  the  production  for  the  year,  as  compared 
witii  the  orders  for  new  equipment  placed  during  the  year, 
plainly  shows  that  there  is  little  hope  that  the  1920  produc- 
tion of  the  locomotive  plants  will  rival  that  of  1917  or  1918. 
The  builders  have  not  now  large  unfilled  orders  ahead  of 
them,  and  in  the  case  of  domestic  orders  there  is  practically 
no  business  left  on  the  books.  Of  course,  the  return  of  the 
railroads  to  private  control  may  result  in  large  purchases  of 
motive  power.  The  roads  here  and  the  roads  abroad  as  well 
need  locomotives  and  need  them  badly. 

The  lists  of  orders  appended  are  from  official  sources. 
They  will,  no  doubt,  suffer  from  a  few  omissions  of  small 
and  less  important  orders,  especially  for  export,  but  they 
will,  nevertheless,  show  what  business  the  locomotive  plants 
have  received  during  1919.  The  Railway  Age  this  year  as 
last  did  not  send  out  letters  to  all  the  railroads,  because  it 
was  able  to  obtain  such  small  amount  of  data  as  was  neces- 
sary as  to  domestic  railroad  orders  from  the  Railroad  Ad- 
ministration. The  usual  letters  were  sent  to  the  builders, 
and  the  output  figures  were  obtained  directly  from  them. 
Lists  from  the  builders,  as  well  as  the  usual  weekly  reports 
in  the  Equipment  and  Supplies  column  of  the  Railway  Age, 
permitted  the  checking  and  amplification  of  the  tables  in 
the  usual  way. 


Locomotives  Ordered  in  1919 


Domestic    Orders 


Purchaser 

Aberdeen  &  Rockfish  R.  R 

Apache  Ry 

Aurora.  Klgin  &  Chicago 

Bellgrade   Lbr.   Co 

Black   Kiver  Lbr.   Co 

Brooks-Scanlon    Lbr.    Co 

Brown    Co 

Brown,  deo.   C,  &  Co •••• 

BurtonSwartz    Cypress    Co.    of   Fla. 

Caddo    River    Lumber   Co 

Caddo    River   Lumber   Co 

Cairo,   Truman   &   Southern 

Canal   Lumber   Co 

Carey.    Philip,    Mfg.    Co 

Central    Warehonuse    Co 

Chattahoochee    Valley    

Cherry    Valley   Timber   Co 

Chicago  Mill  &  Lumber  Co 

Columbia    &    Nehalem    River 

Corn   Products   Refining   Co 

Cowan.    L.    A 

•Crescent    Refractories    Co 

Crucible    Steel    Co     of    Am 

Darljy,  J.   F..   Lumber  Co 

Dayton-Goose    Creek     Ry 

Deep     River    Lumber    Corp 

Detroit    Edison    Co 

Donor.T    Southern 

East  Tenn.   &   Western   N.   C 

Florala     Sawmill     Co 

Fore    River    R.    R 

Foster   Creek   Lumber   Co 

Frost,    Johnson,    Lumber    Co 

Gale   Lumber   Co 

Gary.    \V.    W 

Giles  Bay  Lumber  Co..  Inc 

Gulf     Refining     Co 

Gullese     Lumber     Co ■ 

Harbeson,  W.  B.,  Lumber  Co 

Humble    Oil    &    Refining    Co 

Ind.    Portland   Cement    Co 

Industrial    Lumber    Co 

fronton    R.     R 

Kine-Ryder    Lumber    Co 

L.a  "Belle     Iron    Works 

Lamb    Gary   Lumber   Co 

Leesville,    Slagle   &   Eastern 

Lodwick    Lumber    Co 

La.    Ry.   &   N.nv.    Co 

Lufkin    Land    &    Lumber    Co 

Madison    Lumber    Co...... 

Meridian    Lumber    Co.,    Ltd 

Midland      

Mowbray    &    Robinson    . . 

Muskesoii    Ry.    S:    Nav.    Co 

Ozan    Graysonia    Lumber   Co 

Pacific     Electric      

Pennsylvania     R.      R • 

Petoskey   Portland   Cement   Co 

Pickens    R.    R ■ 

Pittsburgh    Plate    Glass    Co 

I'oUeys     Lumber     Co 

Proctor    &    Gamble    Co 

Rain.-v   Wood   Coke   Co 

Red    River    &    Gulf... 

Riter  ;     "Icy     Mfg.     Co.... 

Ryan     1  luap  A.,  Lumber  Co 


Type  Cylinders 

4-6-0  18  X  24 

2-8-2  20!^  X  28 

4-0-4  

Geared  

Geared  

2-8-2  18  X  24 

Saddle    tank  17  x  24 

Geared  

2-6-2  16  X  24 

2-6-2  17  X  24 

2-6-2  17  X  24 

Geared  

Geared  

0-4-0  14  X  22. 

4-0-4  

0-6-0  20  X  26 

2-8-2  18  X  24 

Geared  

Geared  

2-6-2  18  X  24 

0-6-0  19  X  24 

Geared  

0-4-0  10  X   16 

0-4-0  8  X  14 

4-6-0  18  X  26 

2-6-0  19  X  24 

2-6-2  12  X   16 

0-6-0  21  X  26 

0-4-0  15  X  22 

4-6-0  16  X  22- 

2-6-2  15  X  24 

O-e-O  19  X  26 

Geared  

2-8-2  18  X  24 

2-4-2  10  X   14 

Geared  

4-6-0  18  X  26 

0-6-O  18  X  24 

Geared  

2-6-2  15  X  24 

2-6-2  17  X   24 

0-4-0  11   X   16 

0-40  8  X   12 

2-6-2  16  X  24 

0-80  21   X  28 

2-6-2  15  X  20 

0-4-0  17  X  20 

Geared  

2-6-2  17  X  24 

2-6-2  13  X  22 

2-8-0  20  X  26 

2-6-2-  15   X  20 

Geared  

2-6-0  17  X  24 

4-6-0  16  X  24 

Geared  

0-6-0  22  X  26 

2-6-2  17  X  24 

Electric  1,200  volt 

Passenger  

0-4-0  14  X  22 

2-6-0  16  X  24 

0-6-0  18  X  24 

Geare/'  

0-6-0  19  X  26 

0-4-0  22  X  26 

4-4-0  15  X  24 

0-4-0  17  X  24 

2-8  0  16  X  22 


Weight 
126,500 
179,000 
100,000 
64,000 
64.000 
145,000 


52.000 

114,000 

125,000 

125,600 

94.000 

106,000 

79.000 

100,000 

133,000 

140,800 

44.000 

64,000 

133,000 

132,000 

80.000 

36,000 

22,000 

126,500 

122,800 

55,000 

139,000 

80.000 

98.800 

92.000 

121.000 

150.000 

143,400 

40.000 

48,000 

140  COO 

105,000 

80.000 

92,000 

127.800 

43  000 

22,000 

107.800 

163.000 

84.000 

91.000 

48.000 

122  000 

79,000 

156.400 

89.000 

64,CO0 

101.000 

98.000 

106.000 

154.000 

125.000 

120,000 


79,000 

99.000 
105. COO 

94,000 
123,000 
160  000 

89.000 
100.000 
102.400 


Super-    Brick  Valve 

heater  arch  gear 

Yes  No  

No  Yes  

Electric  freight  

Ym  No  '.'.'.'.'.'. 

No  No  '.'.'.'.'.'. 

No  No  

No  No  

No  No  '. '.'.'.'.  '. 

Electric  switch  

No  Yes  

No  No  

No  No  '.'.'.'.'.'. 

No  No  

No  No  '.'.'.'.'.'. 

No  No  

No  No  

Yes  No  

No  No  

No  Yes  

No  No  

No  No  

No  No  

No  No  

No  No  .' ....  '. 

No  No  

No  No 

Yes  No  

No  No  

No  No  

No  No  

No  No  

No  No  

No.  Nc  

No'.  No  '.'.'.'.'.'. 

No  No  

Yes  No  

No  No  

No  No  

No  No  

No  No  

No  No  

No  No  '..'.... 

No  No  

No  No  

No  No  

No  No  

Yes  No  

No  No  

No  No  


Mechanical 
stoker 


Builder 
Baldwin 
Baldwin 
Gen.  Electric 
Heisler 
Heisler 
Baldwin 
Vulcan 
Heisler 
Baldwin 
Baldwin 
Baldwin 
Heisler 
Heisler 
Baldwin 
Gen.  Electric 
Baldwin 
Baldwin 
Heisler 
Heisler 
Baldwin 
Baldwin 
Heisler 
Baldwin 
Baldwin 
Baldwin 

Baldwin 
Baldwin 

Baldwin 

Baldwin 

Baldvvin 

American 

Heisler 

Baldwin 

Baldwin 

Heisler 

Baldwin 

Baldwin 

Heisler 

Baldwin 

Baldwin 

Baldwin 

Baldwin 

Baldwin 

Baldwin 

Baldwin 

Baldwin 

Heisler 

Baldwin 

Baldwin 

Baldwin 

Baldwin 

Heisler 

Baldwin 

Baldwin 

Hei=Ier 

Baldwin 

Baldwin 

Bald.  -  West'house 

Altoona  shops 

Baldwin 

Baldwin 

BaWwin 

He;='p.- 

Baldwin 

Baldwin 

Baldwin 

Baldwin 

Baldwin 
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"  Purchaser  No. 

Salt    Lake   &    Utah 1 

Sacramento    &    Northern 2 

San    Augustine    Lumber    Co 1 

Sand    Springs   Ry 1 

Sandy   River  &   Rangeley  Lakes 1 


San  Luis  Southern  Ry. 
Savannah  &  Atlanta  . 
Savannah  &  Southern. 
Scwell    Valley    R.    R.. 


Shevlin-Hixon     Co 

Smith-McCue  Coal   Co 

Snoqualmie   Falls   Lumber   Co. 

Smith,   W.   T.,   Lumber  Co 

Solvay    Process   Co 


Southern    Pine    Lumber    Co 

Standard   Oil   Co 

Standard    Oil    Co.    of    La 

Standard    Oil    Co.    of   N.    J 

Steel    &    Tube    Co.    of    America. 


Stimson,  J.   V.,  Hardwood  Co 1 

Stimson    Veneer   &    Lumber    Co 1 

Surry    Lumber    Co 2 

Torni,    R.    R.    .\ss'n    of    St.    L IS 

Tionesta    Vallev    Ry 1 

Unadilla    Valley     2 

Union     R.     R S 

Union    Transportation    Co 1 

United    Verde     Copper    Co 2 


Verde   Tunnel    &    Smelter   Co. 

Weed    Lumber    Co 

Weirton    Steel    Co 


3 

2 

W.    Virginia   No 1 

White,    A.     C 1 

Winston-Dear    Co 2 

Wis.    &    Arkansas    Lumber    Co 1 

Wis.    Ala.    Lumber    Co 1 


Wood,    R.    D.    &    Co. 


Type 

Electric 
Electric 

2-6-2 
Electric 

2-6-2 

2  6-0 

2-8-2 

4  6-0 

2-8-2 

2-3-2 

2-S-2 

0-4-0 
.    2S-2 
f  learcd 
Geared 
Cenicd 

2-6-2 

0-4  0 

0-6-0 

0-6  0 

060 

0-6-0 

0-6-0 
Geared 
Geared 

2-6-2 

0-6  0 
Geared 

2-6-2 

2-8-0 

4-4-0 
Switching 
>witchinc 
Mallet  ' 

2-6-2 

0-40 

0-6-0 

2-8-0 
Geared 

0-6-0 

2-6-0 
Geared 
Geared 

0-4-0 


Cylinders 
1,500  volt 
600  volt 
18  X  24 
600  volt 
12  X  16 
17  X  24 
22  X  28 


20'A 

20'A 

20 


16  X  24 
6  X   10 

17  X  24 


12  X   18 
22J4   X  30 


17  X  24 
25  X  32 
17  X  24 
21  X  26  - 
21  X  26 
23'4  X  37  X  32 
17  X  24 


~1  X  26 
17  X  24 


17  X  24 


Weight 
100. 000 
120,000 
125,000 
100,000 

54,000 
100,000' 
208,700 

82  000 
144.000 
179,000 
175,500 

12,000 
149,000 

80.000 

72,000 

72,000 
107,000 

13,600 
110,500 
108,000 
123,000 
101,600 
100,000 

64,000 

64.000 

57,000 
204,000 

80.000 
122,000 
262,000 

96,000 
164.000 
164.000 
448,000 
123,000 
100,000 
160,0CO 
152  000 

94,000 
155,700 
111,000 
126,000 
150,000 
100.000 


Super- 
heater 


No 
No 
Yes 

No 
No 
No 
No 
No 
No 


Yes 
No 
No 
No 
Yes 
Yes 
No 


No 
Yes 

No 
Yes 

No 

Yes 
Yes 
No 
No 
No 
No 

No' 
No 


Brick 
arch 


No 
No 
Yes 

No 
No 
Yes 

No 
No 

No 


No 
No 
No 
No 
Yes 
No 
No 


No 

isio 


No 
No 
No 
No 

No 

No 


Valve 
gear 


Mechanical 
stoker 


Canadian     National     

Canadian     National     Rys 

Hydro  Electric  Power  Commission. 
Oshawa    Ry.     (Canada) 


Orders  from  Railways  and  Other  Companies  in  Canada 

.     25              0-6-0  21   X  26  140.000  Yes           Yes 

.     25              4-6-2  23  !4   x  28  260,000  Yes 

7  Electric  

1  Electric  600  volt  100,000  ...             ...                ;., 


Orders  from  Other  Countries 


American    Trading    Co.    (Cuba) 1 


Belgian    Government 


Broken    Hill    Prop.    Co.    (Australia). 
Central    of    Brazil 


Cerro    de   Pasco    (Peru) 

Cordoba    Central    (Argentina) . . . 

Cuba    R.    R 

Danish     State     Rys 

Dorada    Extension     Ry     (Chile). 
Egyptian     State     Rys 


Federated    Malay    States    Rys 

^lershey   Cuban    

Imp.     Karafuta    Government     (Japan) . 


Imperial     Rys    of     Formosa. 

Italian     State     Rys 

Jamaica    Government    Rys. . 


Kaijama  Mining   Co.    (China) . 


Korean    Government     

Lourenco    Marques    (Port.    Ea.    Africa) . 


Mogyana    Rv.    (Brazil)    

Mora    &    Mendoza    (Cuba).. 
Mysore   State   Rys.    (India). 

Nigerian    Rvs 

Northern     R.     R.     (France). 
Norwegian     State    Rys 


Pesant    Co.     (Cuba) 

Polish     Government     

Prov.    of    Santa    Fe    R,    R.    (Argentina) . . 
Hudson,     Robert.     Ltd.     (for     Port.     Ea. 

Africa)      

Shantung   Ry.    (China)    


Sorocobana    Ry.    (Brazil) 

South     .African     Government     Rys. 


South    Manchurian    Ry. 


South    Manchurian    

Taiwan    Rys.    (Formosa)    

Tata  Iron  &  Steel  Co.    (India) . 
Trinidad     Government     Rys.  .  .  . 


United    Fruit    Co.    (for    Cuba). 
United    Rys    of    Havana 


1 
2 

4 
150 
3 
3 
2 
1 

12 
S 
3 
4 
1 
5 

10 

50 
2 
6 
7 
3 
1 
150 

20 

2 
7 


*2-8-0 
2-8-0 

2-6-2 
2-8-0 
2-8-0 
2-8-2 
4-6-2 
2-8-0 
2-8  0 
2-8-0 
2-8-2 
2-8-2 
4-6-0 
2-6-0 
2-6-2 
2-6-0 
4-4-2 


18  X  24 
14  X   20 


125,000 
72,000 
113,000  No 

186,000  Yes 


21!/$   X  28 
21!^   X  26 


21  !4 
21^ 


460  X  610  mm. 
15   X  20 


205,000 
165,000 

93,000 
164  000 
165.000 
165.000 
152,000 

44,630  kgs. 

85.000 


4-0-4        Electric  freight  120,000 

14  X  22  90.000 

14  X  22  90,000 

14  X  22  90,000 

20  X  24  134.CO0 

1!4  X  27^  149.600 

19  X  26  138,880 


2-6-2 
2-6-2 
2-6-2 
2-8-0 
2-8-0 
4-8-0 


p-6-p 
Switching 
2-8-2 
2-10-2 
4-6-2 
2-6-6-2  16J4&2654 
0-4-0 


60,000 


22 


2-6-4 
4-8-2 
2-8-2 
4-6-0 
2-8-0 
2-6-2 
0-6-0 
2-6-0 
2-8-0 
4-6-2 

2-6-0 
2-8-0 
2-8-0 
2-8-0 
2-8-2 
4-S-2 
4-8-2 
4-8-2 
2-10-0 
0  SO 
0  8-0 
4  0-4 
2-8-0 
0  6-0 
4-6  0 
Sw'itching 
2-8-0 
2-8-0 
2-8  0 
0-5-0 
2-6-2 


24   160,000 
79,000 


18  X  23 


22.05  X  23.62       128.1 


17  X  24 
21  X  28 
16  X  20 

11  X    16 

21  X  26 

21  X  26 

21  X  26 
19  X  20 

22  X  28 
22  X  26 

22H   X  26 
23x  x28 


110,000 
167.300 
105.000 

37,000 
160.CO0 
160,000 
160.000 
125,000 
200. OOC 
195,000 
205,100' 
202,000 


11  X  16 
17  X  24 
20  X  26 

16  X  20 
19  X  24 

17  X  24 


112.000 
134,000 
110,000 
95.0CO 
43,000 


Yes 
Yes 

Yes 

Yes 
Yes 
Yes 
Yes 


Electric    freight 


Yes 
Yes 
Yes  Yes 


Yes 

Yes 

Yes 
Yes 


Yes 
Yes 
Yes 
Yes, 
Yes 
Yes 
Yes 
Yes 


Electric    freight 


160.000 
97.000 
130.0CO 
114,000 


Builder 
Bald.  -  West'house 
Bald.  -  West'house 
Baldwin 

Bald.  -  West'house 
Baldwin 
Baldwin 
Baldwin 
Baldwin 
Baldwin 
Baldwin 
Baldwin 
Baldwin 
Baldwin 
Heisler 
Heisler 
Heisler 
Baldwin 
Baldwin 
Baldwin 
Baldwin 
Baldwin 
Baldwin 
Baldwin 
Heisler 
Heisler 
Baldwin 
American 
Heisler 
Baldwin 
Baldwin 
Baldwin 
American 
American 
American 
Baldwin 
American 
American 
Baldwin 
Heisler 
Baldwin 
Baldwin 
Heisler 
Heisler 
Baldwin 


Canadian 

American 

Can.   Car  &  Fdy. 

Bald.  -  West'house 


American 

-Vmerican 

American 

American 

Baldwin 

Baldwin 

American 

American 

American 

American 

American 

.'\merican 

American 

Baldwin 

American 

Baldwin 

Baldwin 

Baldwin 

General  Electric 

American 

American 

American 

American 

American 

Canadian 

Baldwin 

American 

American 

American 

Baldwin 

Baldwin 

American 

American 

Baldwin 

American 

Baldwin 

Baldwin 

Baldwin 

Baldwin 

Baldwin 

American 

Baldwin 

American 

American 

American 

American 

.-\merican 

.American 

.American 

American 

Baldwin 

American 

Pilrhvin 

Baldwin 

General   Electric 

American 

American 

,-\meri'-an 

American 

Baldwin 

American 

American 

American 

.\merican 


1 
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Tank    Car   Orders   Predominated    In    1919 


Car  Lines  Almost  Only  Buyers  of  Freight  Cars 

Two-thirds  of  Orders  Placed  Made  Up  of  Tank  Cars — Little 
Foreign  Business 


THE  NUMBER  of  freight  car.s  ordered  for  domestic  service 
in  tlie  United  States  in  1919  totaled  only  29,893,  mark- 
ing, as  brought  out  in  the  preceding  article  on  loco- 
motives, a  figure  so  low  as  to  make  almost  ridiculous  a  com- 
parison with  the  domestic  orders  of  previous  years.  There 
were  ordered  for  service  in  Canada  3,837  freight  cars  and 
for  export  to  other  countries  3,994.  These  totals  compared 
with  domestic  orders  placed  in  1918  for  cars  to  be  used  in 

Table  I.     The  Freight  Car  Orders  of  1919 

For  service  in  the  United  States* 22,062 

For  service   in   Canada 3,837 

For  export  to  other  countries 3,994 

Total     29,893 

'Including  tank  cars,   15,295. 

the  United  States  of  114,113;  for  roads  in  Canada,  9,657, 
and  for  the  American  forces  in  France  and  for  export  to 
other  countries,  53,547. 

The  exceptionally  small  domestic  total   in   1919   resulted 
from  the  fact  that  the  United  States  Railroad  Administration 

Table  IT.     Orders  for  Freight  Cars  Since   1901 


1 9C1 . 
1902. 
1903. 
1904. 
1905. 
1906. 
1907. 


Domestic    orders 
Freight 

cars 
193,439 
195.248 
108,936 
136,561 
341,315 
310315 
151.711 


1908. 
1909. 
1910. 
1911. 
1912. 
1913. 
1914. 


Freight 
cars 
62,669 
189,3(0 
141,024 
133.117 
234,755 
1 46  -3 : 
80.261 


Domesti 


1915 
1916 
1917 
1918 


and  foreign 

Domestic 

109.792 

170,054 

79,367 

123.770 


35,314 
53  191 

53.547 


Total 
128.014 
205.368 
132-558 
177.317 


has  placed  no  orders  for  cars  in  1919  and  that  the  railroads 
have  ordered  but  a  very  few.  In  fact,  the  larger  part  of  the 
orders  that  have  been  reported  have  been  placed  by  private 
car  line^  as  is  showTi  in  no  more  striking  manner  than  by 


the  fact  that  over  two-thirds  of  the  orders  were  for  tank  cars. 
The  orders  for  export,  totaling  in  the  neighborhood  of  but 
4,000,  were  considerably  below  the  totals  of  1917  and  1918. 
They  were  less  than  one-fourth  as  great  as  those  for  1915, 
the  year  in  which  the  war  demands  began  to  make  themselves 
effective.  They  were  less  than  one-twelfth  as  great  as  in  1918. 
The  domestic,  Canadian  and  foreign  orders  combined  were 


Table   III — Freight   Cars   Built 


United  States 

Domestic    94,981 

Foreign    61,783 

156.764 


Canada 
6,391 


6,421 


Total 

101,372 
61,813 


Comparison    with    Previous    Years 


Freight 


Year  Domestic 

1899      117,982 

1900      113,070 

1901      132,591 

1902      161,747 

1903      153,195 

1904     60,955 

1905*     162,701 


1906* 
1907* 
1908* 
1909* 
1910* 
1911* 
1912t 


236,451 

280,216 
75,344 
91  077 

176.374 
68,961 

148,357 


Foreign 
1,904 
2,561 
4,359 
2,800 
1,613 
1 ,995 
5,305 
7,219 
9,429 
1,211 
2,493 
4,571 
3,200 
4,072 


"Includes    Canadian    output. 

tincludes   Canadian   output   and   equipment  built  in   company   shops. 


Domestic 

1913     176,049 

1914     97,626 

1915     58.226 

1916     111.516 

1917     115  705 

1918     67.063 


Foreign 
9,618 
462 
11.916 
17,905 
23,938 
40.981 


Total 
185.667 
98,088 
70,142 
129.421 
139.643 
108,044 


Canadian 

Domestic 

Foreign 

Total 

22,017 

22,017 

6,453 

6,453 

1,758 

2,212 

3,970 
5,580 

3,658 
14,704 


8,100 
1,960 


11,758 
16.664 


Grand 
Total 
207,684 
104,451 
74,112 
135,001 
151,401 
124.708 


only  slightly  over  one-third  as  great  as  the  domestic  orders 
alone  in  the  poorest  year  since  1901,  namely.  1908,  when 
but  62,669  cars  were  ordered  for  domestic  service. 

In  the  last  year's  review  of  the  freight  cars  ordered  and 
built   in   \Ql&'  (Railway  Age,   January  3,    1919,  page  86), 
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it  was  noted  that  the  orders  on  hand  at  the  end  of  1918 
promised  a  big  year  from  the  production  standpoint  in  1918. 
This  promise  has  Ijeen  borne  out  in  a  great  measure  at  least. 
The  production  of  freight  cars  in  the  United  States  in  1919 
has  totaled  156,764,  of  which  94,981  were  for  domestic 
service  and  61,783  were  for  export.  The  total  of  156,764 
represents  by  no  means  as  large  a  share  of  the  productive 
capacity  of  the  country  as  might  be  wished.  It  is,  however, 
considerably  in  excess  of  the  output  of  the  car-building 
plants  of  the  United  States  of  108,044  (124,708  including 
Canada)  in  1918,  or  of  139,643  (151,401  including  Canada") 
in  1917.  In  fact,  it  has  been  exceeded  but  twice  since  the 
big  total  of  284,188  (including  Canada)  in  1907,  namely, 
in  1910,  when  there  were  produced  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada  180,915  cars,  and  in  1913,  when  207,684  were  pro- 
duced. In  this  connection  it  will  be  noted  that  a  change  in 
the  compilation  of  the  output  figures  has  been  made  so  that 
the  United  States  and  Canadian  outputs  have  been  separated, 
so  as  to  show  that  of  each  country  in  more  detail. 

The  unfortunate  feature  in  the  comparatively  large  output 
figures  of  1919  is  the  small  number  for  domestic  use.  While 
the  total  output  is  large  it  will  be  noted  that  that  for  domes- 
tic use  alone,  while  it  is  above  the  level  of  1918,  when  67,063 
cars  were  produced  for  use  in  the  United  States,  is  not  up 
to  the  totals  of  1916  or  1917  even,  in  which  years  the  output 


of  freight  cars  was  not  sufficient  to  keep  up  with  the  in- 
creasing demands  of  the  business  offered  for  railway  trans- 
portation. 

The  comparison  of  output  and  new  orders,  as  in  the  case 
of  locomotives,  shows  that,  whereas  at  the  end  of  1918  there 
was  a  promise  for  a  comparatively  large  output  in  1919, 
at  the  end  of  1919  there  is  just  the  opposite  promised  for 
1920.  The  books  of  the  car  builders  are  almost  empty,  and 
unfortunately  they  have  ahead  of  them  not  even  the  small 
quantity  of  export  orders  that  the  locomotive  builders  have. 
The  only  solace  of  the  situation  is  apparently  the  very  evi- 
dent fact  that  the  railways  of  the  country  need  cars  badly 
and  must  have  them  in  the  immediate  future. 

The  list  of  orders  which  follows  is  compiled  from  official 
sources.  Letters  were  not  mailed  to  the  individual  railroads 
this  year,  the  small  amount  of  data  available  concerning  the 
railroads  under  federal  control  being  obtained  from  the  Rail- 
road Administration.  The  usual  incjuiries  were,  however, 
sent  to  the  private  car  lines,  who  offered  their  utmost  co- 
operation in  supplying  the  desired  information.  As  in  the 
case  of  the  locomotive  story  preceding  this  article,  the  usual 
letters  were  sent  to  the  builders.  Through  their  co-opera- 
tion the  other  material  was  amplified  and  corrected,  and 
they  also  supplied  the  output  figures  quoted  above  and  in- 
corporated in  the  tables. 


Freight  Car  Orders  in  1919 


Domestic    Orders 


Purchaser  No. 

Acme  Petroleum  Co 1(J 

10 

Akii>  Gasoline   Co 10 

Am.  Cement  &  Plaster  Co 1 

American    Cyanamid    Co 10 

American    Linseed    Co 10 

American   Tar  Co 4 

Arkansas   City   Pipe    Line    Co...  20 

•Armour    Car     Lines 500 

Arrow    Refining"    Co 50 

Arrow    Refining    Co 20 

Atlantic    Coast    Line 100 

Bagdad   Lumber    Co 40 

Balfour   Williamson   &   Co 2 

Barrett  Company   50 

Belcher  Asphalt  Paving  Co 3 

Berry,   Jas.    B.,    Sons,    Inc 50 

Bartlett,    Aubrey    10 

Bigheart    Prod.    &    Ref.    Co 100 

101) 

Bigheart  Prod.   &   Ref.   Co 100 

ino 

Bioren    &    Co 100 

100 

Bolene    Refining    Co 25 

Bower,  Henry,  Chem.  Mfg.  Co..  1 

Brier   Hill    .Steel    Co 50 

Brimstone  R.   R.  &  Canal  Co 23 

Bunker  Hill  &  .Sul.  M._  &  C.  Co.  7 

Burkburnett  Refining  Co 50 

Cambria   Steel    Co 25 


14 
9 

Carnegie     Steel     Co 2 

Central    of    New    Jersey 1,000 

Central    Steel    Co SO 

<;hampion     Fibre    Co 1 

Champlin   Refining  Co 80 

20 

Chelsea  Refining  Co 50 

*Chicago  &  North  Western 25 

Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul..    1,000 
*Chic.,  St.  P..  Minn.  &  Omaha..  1 

Chicago    Short    Line IS 

Chic,  West  Pullman  &  So 30 

Clarendon     Refining    Co 15 

Clow,  James   B..  &  Sons 1 

Commerce  Petroleum  Co 50 

Commercial    Car    Line 25 

25 
25 

Conley  Car  Co 100 

2_5 

Coopers  Greek   Chemical    Co....  4 

Cosden  &  Co 40 

1 

■♦o 

Crescent  Tank   Line II) 


Class 
Tank 
Tank 
Tank 
Tank 
(_'overed  hop. 
Tank 
Tank 
Tank 


Capacity 
S.OOOg. 

10  OOOg. 

80,000 
1 00. COO 
140,000 

I0,050g. 

10,050g. 

lO.OOOg. 


Steel  under  frames  foi 


Tank 

Tank 
Phosphate 
Logaing 

Tank 
Ins.     Tank 

Tank 

Tank 

Tank 

Tank 

Tank 
Tank 
Tank 

Tank 

Tank 
Tank 

Tank 
Gondola 
Hoi)ner 
Hopncr 

Tank 
Gondola 

Flat 
Hopper 

Bo.x 
Gondola 
Hopper 
Gondola 
Hopper 
Gondola 
Hopper 
Gondola 
Hopper 

Tank 

Tank 

Tank 

Tank 
Steel    underfrar 


),000 
8,050g. 
100,000 


Construe- 
tion 
Steel 
Steel 
Steel 
Steel 
Steel 
Steel 
Steel 
Steel 
beef  cars 
Steel 
Steel 


Weight 


6,5O0g. 
8,000k. 
100.000 
80.00O 
8.050g. 
8.050g. 
10.05CV. 
S.U.iili;. 


Steel 
Steel 
Steel 
Steel 
Steel 
Steel 
Steel 
Steel 


10,050g, 
80  000 
100,000 

8.050g. 
100,000 
140,000 
IIO.OOO 
110,000 

8,050s. 
1 40,000 
140.000 
140.000 
140,000 
140.000 
140,000 
140,000 
140.000 
200  000 
110.000 
100,000 
110,000 
100,000 

8,000g. 

S.OCOg. 

S.OCOg 
les    for 
80,000 
Steel    underframe    fo? 
Gondola         100.000 
Hopper  140,000 


Steel 
Steel 
Steel 
Steel 
Steel 
Steel 
Steel 
Steel 
Sleel 

Steel    frame 
Steel 

Steel  frame 
Steel 
Steel 
Steel 
Steel 
Steel 
Steel 
Steel 
Steel 
Steel 
Steel 
Steel 


caboose  car 


10 


Tartk 
Tank 
Tank 
Tank 
Tank 
Tank 
Tank 
Tank 
Tank 
Tank 
Tank 
Tank 
Tank 
Tank 
Tank 


!,050g. 
80,000 
100,000 

8.fl50g. 

8,050g. 

8,050g. 

S.OSOg. 

8,050g. 

8,050g. 
10.050k. 

8  OOOg. 
100.000 
80,000 
80,000 
80000 


58,000 


2,000 
2,000 


caboose  car         

Steel  frame     

Steel  

Steel  

Steel  

Steel  

Steel  

Steel  

Steel  

Steel  

Steel  

Steel  

Steel  

Steel  40,000 

Steel  

Steel  

St.  und'frame  60,000 

St.  und'frame  60.000 


Draft  gear 


Friction 
Friction 
Miner 
Friction 
Friction 


Friction 
Friction 


Friction 
Cardwell 
Friction 
Friction 
Friction 
Friction 
Friction 


Friction 
Friction 
Friction 
Friction 
Friction 
Spring 
Spring 
Friction 
Friction 
Friction 
Friction 
Friction 
Friction 
Friction 
Friction 
Friction 
Friction 


Spring 
Friction 
Friction 
Sharon 
Sharon 


Spring 

Friction 

Friction 

Friction 

Friction 

Friction 

^-•'■tion 

Friction 

Friction 

Friction 

Friction 

Friction 
Cardwell  G-11  A 

Friction 

Friction 
Cardwell  G-II 
Cardwell  G-U 


Arch  bar 
Vulcan 


Arch  bar 
Arch  bar 


Roofs  Builder 

Gen.   American 

Gen.   American 

.\m.  Car  &  Fdy. 

Am.  Car  &  Fdy. 

Steel  Gen.   American 

Penn.  Tank  Car 

Penn.   Tank  Car 

.'\m.  Car  &  Fdy. 

Bettendorf 

Am.  Car  &  Fdy. 

Penn.  Tank  Car 

Standard    Steel 

Am.  Car  &■  Fdy. 

Penn.  Tank  Car 

Gen.    American 

Am.  Car  &  Fdy. 

Am.  Car  &  Fdy. 

Penn.  Tank  Car 

Penn.  Tank  Car 

Penn.  Tank  Car 

Penn.   Tank  Car 

Penn.  Tank  Car 

Am.  Car  &  Fdy. 

Am.  Car  &  Fdy. 

Penn.  Tank  Car 

Am.  Car  &  Fdy. 

Am.  Car  &  Fdy. 

Pressed    Steel 

Pressed    Steel 

Penn.  Tank  Car 

Cambria 

Cambria 

Cambria 

Cambria 

Cambria 

Cambria 

Cambria 

Cambria 

Pressed   Steel 

Standard    Steel 

Pressed   Steel 

Am.  Car  &  Fdy. 

Am.  Car  &•  Fdy. 

Penn.  Tank  Car 

Penn.  Tank  Car 

Am.  Car  &  Fdy. 

Bettendorf 

Company  shops 

Bettendorf 

Pressed  steel 

Pressed  steel 

Penn.  Tank  Car 

.\m.  Car  S:  Fdy. 

.Am.  Car  &  Fdy. 

Penn.   Tank  Car 

Penn.  Tank  Car 

Penn.  Tank  Car 

Penn.  Tank  Car 

Penn.  Tank  Car 

Penn.  Tank  Car 

Penn.  Tank  Car 

.\m.  Car  &  Fdv. 

Am.  Car  &  Fdy. 

.\ni.  Car  &  Fdy. 

Gen.    American 

.\m.  Car  &  Fdy. 


Items    marked    with    an   asterisk 
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riirilmscr  No. 

Crescent  Portland  Cement  Co...  9 

Crossett   I.unilu-r  Co 50 

Crown   Oil   &   Ref.   Co 300 

Cruikshnnk  Ui  os ' 

Crystal    Car    Line J" 

Cudahy  Oil  Tank  Line 25 

Eagle     Refining     Co. 50 

East   Erie  Commercial   K.   K ' 

Eastern    Steel    Co 5 

Elk  Creek  Lumber  Co JO 

Elk     Refining    Co 10 

Emery  Mfg.  Co o 

Foco    Oil    Company............  10 

Forney  Cotton  Oil  &  Ginning  Co.  S 

Franklin    Quality    Kef.    Co......  5 

Franklin    Oiiality    Refining    Co..  10 

Freedom  Oil  Works SO 

Freedom  Oil  Works 50 

General  Chemical  Co. 10 

General    Equipment    Co... 1 

Georgia   Rosin   Products  Co | 

Gillican-Giipley  Co.,  Inc 10 

Glen  Nina   Tank   i.ine.  . 50 

Greenleaf-Tohnson  Lbr.  Co ^3 

Gulf    Refining    Co 20 

100 
100 
100 
50 
50 
100 


Refinery  Co.,  H.   &  H 

Hately  l?rothers  Co 

Hewitt,    D.    E.,    Lbr.    Co 

Holmes,   Rulkley  &  Wardrop... 

Hyman  Pickle  Co 

111.  Oil  Co.  of  Rock  Is 


Imperial  Refinins;  Co..... 
Independent  Refining  Co. 
Indian    Refining   Co 


International  Vegetable  Oil  Co. 

Interstate    R.    R • 

Interstate  Public   Service  Co... 
Interstate  Tank   Car   Corp 


Island  Refining  Co.... 
Kellopg  &  Sons,  Spencer. 
Kendall  Refining  Co 


Kellys    Creek    Colliery    Co. 
Kingan    Refrigerator    Line. 
Liberty   Oil   Co.,   Ltd...... 

Live   Poultry   Transit    Co.. 
Livingston   Refiners   Corp.. 


Long  Bell  Lumber  Co. 
Lubrite  Refining  Co... 


Lutcher   &   Moore 

Magnolia  Petroleum  Co. 


Madera  Sugar  Pine  Co 

Manhattan  Oil  Co 

Mexican   Petroleum   Corp. 


Mid-Co  Gasoline  Co 

Midland  Packing  Co 

Missouri.   Kansas  &  Texas 

Moore,  Edgar  M 

National  Aniline  &  Chemical  Co. 

National  Lamp  Works 

National    Tube    Co •••>-■• 

Newport  News  S.  B.  &  D.  D.  Co. 
Noble,  Chas.  F.,  Oil  &  Gas  Co.. 


20 

3 

6 

100 


7 

3 

8 

510 

5 

25 

25 

1,400 

6 

3 

2 


100 

1 

100 

20 

80 

50 

50 

20 

20 

20 

IS 

25 

100 

100 

100 

12 

100 

600 

200 

50 

2 

IS 

300 


North  American  Car  Co. 


Ohio   Cities   Gas   Co. 

Ozarka    Co 

P.   &  F.   Tank   Line. 
Paragon  Refining  Co. 


Pease,  F.  M. 


Pease.   F.   M 

Pennsylvania ■■  ■ 

Penn.    American    Refining    Co. 
Pennsylvania  Tank  Line 

Perry,    Chas.    T.,    &    Co 

Petroleum  Refining  Co 


Peytona  Lumber  Co.... 
Phoenix  Cotton  Oil  Co. 
Rainey    Wood    Coke    Co. 


Ranger  Refining  Co. 


Red    River    &    Gulf 

Rodger   Ballast  Car   Co. 


50 

SO 

100 

50 

50 

200 

1 

40 

72 

5 

20 

35 

50 

3,000 

1 

181 

699 

1 

14 

2 

10 

1 

20 

1 

15 

25 

25 

20 

1 

1 


Class 
Hopper 
l.oKK>ng 

Tank 

Pickle 

Tank 

T:mk 

Tank 

llopncr 

(lundola 
Hopper 
Lodging 
Tank 
Tank 
Tank 
Tank 
Tank 
Tank 
Tank 
Tank 
Tank 
Flat 
Tank 
Tank 
Tank 
Tank 
Tank 
Tank 
Losging 
Tank 
Tank 
Tank 
Tank 
Tank 
Tank 
'Tank 
Tank 
Tank 
Tank 
Tank 
Logging 
Tank 
Hat 
Tank 
Tank 
Tank 
Tank 
Oil  Tank 
Acid  Tank 
Tank 
Hopper 
Box 
Tank 
Tank 
Tank 
Tank 
Tank 
Tank 
Tank 
Caboose 
Refrig. 
Tank 
Poultry 
Tank 
Tank 
Logging 
Tank 
Tank 
Logging 
Tank 
Tank 
Tank 
Tank 
Tank 
Tank 
Logging 
Tank 
Tank 
Tank 
Tank 
Tank 
Tank 
Tank 
Gondola 
Hopper 
Gondola 
Hopper 
Flat 
Flat 
Tank 
Tank 
Tank 
Tank 
Tank 
Tank 
Tank 
Tank 
Tank 
Tank 
Tank 
Tank 
Tank 
Hopper 
Tank 
Tank 
Tank 
Tank 
Tank 
Tank 
Logging 
Tank 
Coke 
Gondola 
Coke 
Tank 
Tank 
Tank 
Caboose 
Ballast 


Capacity 

110,000 
JU.OOO 
H.OOOg. 
60,000 

8.I)O0k. 
lOn.OOO 

8,U50g. 
110.000 
100,000 
lOO.OOO 
20,000 
811.000 
6O,U00 
40,000 

8,050g. 
80,000 
8,050g. 
8,050g. 
10,050g. 
100,000 
80,000 
80,000 
8,O50g. 
8,050g. 
8.050g. 
8,050g. 
8,050g. 


lO.OOOg. 

S.OOOg. 

8,000g. 

8,000g. 

8,000g. 
lO.OOOg. 

8,000g. 

8,000g. 

S.OOOg. 
80,000 
lO.OSOg. 
20,000 

8,O50g. 
80,000 
60,000 
60,000 
80,000 
10,050g. 

8,000g. 

7,000g. 

8,050g. 
110,000 
50,000 

8,000g, 

8,000g. 


100,000 
80,000 
80,000 
80,000 


Construc- 
tion Weight 

Steel  

Wood  

Steel"  '.'.'.'.'■'■ 

Steel  42,000 

All   steel  41,500 

Steel  

Steel  

Steel  

Steel  

Wood  

Slcel  

Steel  

Steel  

Steel  

Steel  

Steel  

Steel  

Steel  

Steel  

Steel  

Steel  

Steel  

Steel  

Steel  

Wood  

Steel  45,600 

Steel  40,500 

Steel  40,500 

Steel  40,500 

Steel  40,500 

Steel  42,300 

Steel  42,000 

Steel  42,000 

Steel  42,000 

Steel  

Steel  


Draft   Gear 
Spring 


Steel 

St.  und'frame 
Steel 
Steel 
Steel 
Steel 
Steel 
Steel 
Steel 
Steel 
Wood 
Steel 
Steel 


30,000 
30,000 


39,000 
40,600 


41,000 
41,000 


60,000 

lO.OSOg. 

60.000 

8,0S0g. 

lO.OSOg. 

60,000 

100,000 

100,000 

60,000 

lOO.OOO 

80,000 

80.000 

80,000 

lOO.OOO 

100,000 

40,000 


Steel 
Steel 
Steel 
Steel 
Wood 
ctr.  sills 
Steel 
Steel 
Steel 
Steel 
Wood 
Steel 
Steel 

und'frame 
Steel 
Steel 
Steel 
Steel 
Steel 
Steel 
Wood 


lO.OOOg. 
lO.OOOg. 
lO.OOOg. 
lO.OSOg. 
8,0SOg. 


100,000 
110,000 
100,000 
110,000 
140,000 
240.000 
80,000 
100.000 
80.000 
80.000 
80.000 
8  OCOg, 
lO.OSOg. 
8,000 
8,O0Og 
lO.OOOg 
8,050g. 
8,050g 
8,050g. 
140,000 
80000 
10,050g. 
8,050g. 
100,000 
8,O50g. 
6,500g. 
30,000 
8,050g. 
100,000 
100  000 
lOO.OOO 
S.OOOg. 
lO.OOOg. 

in.osog. 

60,000 

100,000 


Steel 
Steel 
Steel 
Steel 
Steel 

'steel' 
Steel 
Steel 
Steel 
Steel 
Steel 
Steel 
Steel 
Steel 
Steel 
Steel 
Steel 
Steel 
Steel 
Steel 
Steel 
Steel 
Steel 

'steel 
Steel 
Steel 
Steel 
Steel 
Steel 
Steel 
Wood 
Steel 
Steel 
Steel 
Steel 
Steel 
Steel 
Steel 
Steel 
Steel 


40,000 
40,000 
40,000 


Spring 
Cardwcll  G-U 
Cardwell  Gil 
Friction 
Spring 
Friction 
Friction 


Cardwell 
Friction 
Friction 
Friction 
Friction 
Friction 


Friction 
Friction 
Friction 
Friction 
Friction 
Friction 
Friction 
Friction 


Cardwell  G-11 
Cardwell  G-11 
Cardwell  G-U 
Cardwell  G-11 
Cardwell  C^ll 
Cardwell  G-ll 
Cardwell  G-ll 
Cardwell  G-U 
Cardwell  G-ll 
Friction 
Friction 


Spring 


Friction 
Friction 
Cardwell  G-U 
Cardwell  G-ll 
Friction 
Friction 


Cardwell  G-U 
Bradford 


Cardwell  G-ll  A 
Friction 
Friction 
Friction 


Cardwell 
Friction 
Friction 
Friction 
Friction 


Friction 
Friction 
Spring 
Friction 
Friction 
Friction 
Friction 
Friction 
Friction 


Cardwell 
Cardwell 
Cardwell 
Friction 
Friction 


Arch  bar 
Arch  bar 


Arch  bar 
Arch  bar 
Arch  bar 
Arch  bar 
Arch  bar 
Cast  steel 
Cast  steel 
Cast  steel 
Arch  bar 


Arch  bar 
Arch  bar 


Arch  bar 
Arch  bar 


Arch  bar 


Arch  bar 
Ai-ch  bar 
Arch  bar 


Spring 

Spring 

Spring 

Spring 

Friction 

Friction 

Friction 

Friction 

Friction 

Friction 

Friction 
Cardwell   G-UA 

Friction 
Cardwell  G-ll  " 

Friction 

Friction 


Friction 
Cardwell 
Friction 
Friction 
Friction 
Friction 
Friction 


Cast  steel 


Friction 
Spring 
Spring 
Spring 


Friction 
Spring 
Friction 


Roofs  ituildcr 
I'usscd    Steel 

; Am.  Car  &  Fdy. 

Am.  Car  &  Fdy. 

Pressed   Steel 

.    ...  Gen.   American 

Chic.    Steel   Car 

Penn.    Tank    Car 

Pressed  Steel 

Am.  Car  &  Fdy. 

Am.  Car  &  Fdy. 

Am.  Car  &  Fdy. 

Al.  St.  Tank  Car 

Am.  Car  &  Fdy. 

Am.  Car  &  Fdy. 

Penn.  Tank  Car 

Am.  Car  &  Fdy. 

Penn  Tank   Car 

I'lnn.  Tank  Car 

Penn  Tank   Car 

Am.  Car  &  Fdy. 

Am.  Car  &  Fdy. 

Am.  Car  &  Fdy. 

Penn.  Tank  Car 

Penn.  Tank  Car 

Penn.  Tank  Car 

I'rnn.   Tank  Car 

Penn.  Tank  Car 

Am.  Car  &  Fdy. 

Std.  Tank  Car 

Gen.   American 

Gen.   American 

Gen,   American 

Gen.    American 

Std.  Tank  Car 

Std.   Tank  Car 

Std.  Tank  Car 

Standard   Steel 

Am.  Car  &  Fdy. 

Penn.  Tank  Car 

Am.  Car  &  Fdy. 

Penn.  Tank  Car 

Am.  Car  &  Fdy. 

Keith  Rv.  Equip. 

Standard  Steel 

Am.  Car  &  Fdy. 

Penn.  Tank  Car 

Gen.   American 

Gen.   American 

Penn.  Tank  Car 

Pressed  Steel 

Am.  Car  &  Fdy. 

Am.  Car  &  Fdy. 

Chic.  Steel  Car 

Gen.   American 

Am.  Car  &  Fdy. 

Am.  Car  &  Fdy. 

Am.  Car  &  Fdy. 

Am.  Car  &  Fdy. 

Am.  Car  &  Fdy. 

Wood  Am.  Car  &  Fdy. 

Penn.  Tank  Car 

Mt.  Vernon 

Penn.  Tank  Car 

Penn.  Tank  Car 

Am,  Car  &  Fdy. 

Am,  Car  Si  Fdy. 

Am.  Car  &  Fdy. 

Bettendorf 

Am.  Car  &  Fdy. 

Am.  Car  &  Fdy. 

Am,  Car  &  Fdy. 

Am.  Car  &  Fdy. 

Am.  Car  &  Fdy. 

Am.  Car  &  Fdy. 

Am.  Car  &  Fdy. 

Gen.   American 

Am.  Car  &  Fdy, 

Gen.   .\merican 

Std.   Tank  Car 

Penn.  Tank  Car 

Penn.  Tank  Car 

Am.  Car  S;  Fdy. 

Pressed   Steel 

Pressed   Steel 

Pressed   Steel 

Pressed   Steel 

Pressed   Steel 

Pressed   Steel 

Am.  Car  &  Fdy. 

Am.  Car  &  Fdy. 

Am.  Car  &  Fdy. 

Am.  Car  &  Fdy. 

Am.  Car  &  Fdy. 

Am.  Car  &  Fdy. 

Penn.  Tank  Car 

Gen.   American 

Pressed   Steel 

Pressed   Steel 

Penn.  Tank  Car 

Penn.  Tank  Car 

Penn.  Tank  Car 

ra-T^hria 

Std.    Tank   Car 

Penn.    Tank    Car 

Penn.    Tar'k    Car 

Am.    Car   &   Fdy. 

Penn.    Tank    Car 

Penn.    Tank   Car 

Am.    Car   S:   Fdy. 

Penn.    Tank   Car 

Pressed    Steel 

Pressed    Steel 

Pressed     Steel 

Am.   Car   &   Fdy. 

Am.   Car   &•   Fdy. 

Penn.    Tank    Car 

Mt.    Vernon 

Am.Car  &  Fdy. 
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Purchaser  No. 

Roxana  Petroleum  Co.  of  Okla..  75 

25 

Sacramento  Northern   25 

Sheet   &  Tube   Co.   of   Am 8 

Shell  Co.  of  Calif 3 

3 

Simms   Oil   Co 300 

Smethport   Extract   Co 3 

Snyder,  T.  E 10 

Sloss   Sheffield   Steel   &   Iron   Co.  25 

Southern    Extract    Co 1 

Sparks    Circus    4 

1 

Staley,   A.    E..    Mfg.    Co 10 

St.   Mary's  Gas  Co 1 

Standard   Oil   Co.   of  La 2 

Standard  Tin  Plate  Co 2 

Stauffer    Chemical    Co 2 

Steinbeck    Lumber    Co 10 

Sterling  Oil   &   Refin.   Co 25 

Stoll    Oil    Co 10 

Stroud,  B.  B.,  Co 15 

Sun  Co 75 

•Swift    &    Co 300 

Terre   Haute,   Ind.   &  Eastern...  2 

Texas   Co IS 

4 

Texas  &  Pacific 110 

Transcontinental  Oil   Co lOO 

Trumbull   Steel   Co 2 

Union  Tank  Car  Co 3,500 

750 
500 
250 
250 
250 

United  States  Government 200 

U.  S.   Industrial  Alcohol   Co 114 

10 

U.  S.  Navy 4 

U.  S.  Stores  Co 11 

United    Verde    Copper    Co 6 

6 

Universal  Steel  Co 2 

Walsh,  John   R 2 

3 

Walsh,  John  R 3 

Warner-Quinlan    Co 10 

10 

Warren  Oil  Co.  of  Penn 200 

9 

10 

Weirton   Steel   Co 2 

West   Penn   Power  Co 70 

White  Eagle  Oil  &  Refin 20 

30 

White  Oil  Corp 300 

Wilburine    Oil    Works 5 

Wilhoit  Refining  Co 6 

10 

Willits   &   Patterson 20 

Witte,  John  H.,  &  Sons 25 

25 


American     Cyanide 6 

Anglo  -   Newfoundland     Develop- 
ment             16 

12 

1 

British  American  Nickel  Corp...  4 

Canadian  National    750 

300 
500 
150 
250 
550 
500 
6 
80 

Canadian     Pacific 140 

Citadel    Brick   Co 125 

Grand    Trunk 44 

2 

Imperial   Oil,   Ltd 100 

Imperial   Oil   Co 30O 

Southern    Alberta    Refineries....  1 


American   Metal   Co 2 

Am.  Smelt.  &  Ref.  Co 16 

Anglo-Mexican    Pet.    Co 2 

Argentine   North   Eastern 30 

Baragua   Sugar   Co 3 

Broken    Hill    Prop.    Co.,    Ltd...  6 

Buenos  Aires  Ry 12 

Burma    Mines    50 

Caribbean   Petroleum  Co 2 

Central  (Argentine)    20 

Central  Adelaida   20 

Central   Patria    20 

Central  Cabaiguan 10 

Central  Cunagua   60 

20 

Central    Estrella    30 

Central    Josefita     20 

Central  Toledo   30 

Central  R.  R.  of  Peru 60 

Cerro  de   Pasco 20 

Cerro   de   Pasco    (Peru) 80 

Chile  Exploration  Co SO 

Cintas,    6.    B 40 

Colombian    Northern    12 

Cuban  American  Sugar  Co 100 


r 

onstruc- 

Class 

Capacity 

tion 

Weight 

Draft  Gear 

Tank 

100  000 

Steel 

45,800 

Tank 

100,000 

Steel 

40,800 

Box 

80.000 

Steel 

Coke 

100,000 

Steel 

Friction 

Tank 

10,000g. 

Steel 

Cardwell  G-llA 

Arch  bar 

Tank 

lO.OOOg. 

Steel 

Cardwell   G-llA 

Tank 

100,000 

Steel 

Tank 

100,000 

Steel 

Tank 

8,050g. 

Steel 

Coke 

100,000 

Tank 

100,000 

Steel 

Flat 

60.000 

Wood 

Stock 

60.(100 

Wood 

Elephant 

60,000 

Wood 

Spring 

Tank 

8,050g. 

Steel 

Friction 

Tank 

8,050g. 

Steel 

Friction 

Flat 

60,000 

Steel 

Spring 

Hopper 

110.000 

Steel 

Spring 

Tank 

100.000 

Steel 

Friction 

Logging 

30,000 

Wood 

Tank 

80.000 

Steel 

Friction 

Tank 

8,050g. 

Steel 

Friction 

Tank 

80,000g. 

Steel 

Friction 

Tank 

100,000 

Steel 

Friction 

teel    underframes   foi 

beef 

cars 

Box 

60,000 

Wood 

Tank 

5,000g. 

Steel 

Friction 

Tank 

8,050g. 

Steel 

Friction 

Tank 

100.000 

Steel 

Friction 

Tank 

80,000 

Steel 

Friction 

Flat 

150.000 

Steel 

Friction 

Tank 

100.000 

Steel 

51,000 

Cardwell 

Side  frame 

Tank 

100,000 

Steel 

51,000 

Cardwell 

Side  frame 

Tank 

100,000 

Steel 

51,000 

Cardwell 

Side  frame 

Tank 

100,000 

Steel 

51,000 

Waugh 

Side  frame 

Tank 

100,000 

Steel 

51,000 

Miner 

Side  frame 

Tank 

lOO.OOO 

Steel 

51,000 

National 

Side  frame 

'^.   g.   gondola 

22,000 

St. 

und'frame 

Spring 

Tank 

8,050g. 

Steel 

Friction 

Tank 

lO.OSOg. 

Steel 

Friction 

Flat 
Box 
Flat 

150,000 

Steel 

Friction 

lOOOOO 

Steel 

Friction 

Gondola 

100.000 

Steel 

Friction 

Gondola 

100,000 

Steel 

Spring 

Tank 

8,050g. 

Steel 

Friction 

Tank 

8,050g. 

Steel 

Friction 

Tank 

8,0S0g. 

Steel 

Friction 

Tank 

8,050g. 

Tank 

80,000 

Steel 

Friction 

Tank 

lOO.OOO 

Steel 

Friction 

Tank 

8,000g. 

Steel 

80,000 

Cardwell 

Arch  bar 

Tank 

lO.OOOg. 

Steel 

100,000 

Cardwell 

Arch  bar 

Tank 

6,000g. 

Steel 

80,000 

Cardwell 

Arch  bar 

Flat 

140.000 

Steel 

Hopper 

110,000 

Steel 

Friction 

Tank 

80,000 

Steel 

Friction 

Tank 

100,000 

Steel 

Friction 

Tank 

80.000 

Steel 

Friction 

Tank 

80,000 

Steel 

Friction 

Tank 

8,n50g. 

Steel 

Friction 

Tank 

10,050g. 

Steel 

Friction 

Tank 

8  050g. 

Tank 

80.000 

Steel 

Friction 

Tank 

80.000 

Steel 

Friction 

Orders  fro 

im  Railways  and  Other  Companies  in  Canada 

Transfer 

Box 

Flat 

Caboose 

'  Box " 

Stock 

70,000 

Steel 

Friction 

Stock 

Refrie. 

Ballast 

Gen'l  service 

100,000 

St 

eel  frame 

Spring 

Flat 

80,000 

St. 

und'frame 

Friction 

Snow   plows 

St 

eel  frame 

Friction 

Caboose 

Ore 

Dryer 

Box 

....   P. 

Stock 

Tank 

100,000 

Steel 

Friction 

Tank 

Tank 

80,000 

Steel 

Friction 

Orders  from  Other  Countries 

Tank 

80,000 

Steel 

Spring 

Ore 

200  cu.ft. 

Steel 

Spring 

Tank 

lOO.OOO 

Steel 

Friction 

Flat 

60,000 

St. 

und'frame 

Tank 

8,000g. 

Steel 

Friction 

Hopper 

100,000 

Steel 

Friction 

Tank 

10,OOOg. 

Steel 

Ore 

40,000 

Steel 

Tank 

30,000 

Steel 

Spring 

Tank 

Cane 

60,000 

Steel 

Spring 

Cane 

60,000 

Steel 

Spring 

Cane 

60,000 

St. 

und'frame 

Friction 

Cane 

60,000 

St. 

und'frame 

Friction 

Cane 

60,000 

St. 

und'frame 

Friction 

Cane 

60,000 

St. 

und'frame 

Spring 

Cane 

60,000 

St. 

und'frame 

Spring 

Cane 

60,000 

Steel 

Friction 

Flat 

77.150 

Steel 

Spring 

Ore 

80,000 

Steel 

Spring 

Flat 

60,000 

Steel 

Spring 

Ore 

140,000 

Steel 

Friction 

Cane 

60,000 

St. 

und'frame 

Spring 

Gondola 

40,000 

St. 

und'frame 

Cane 

30,000 

Steel 

Spring 

Roofs  Builder 

Std.     Tank     Car 

Std.     Tank     Car 

Mt.    \'ernon 

Pressed    Steel 

Am.    Car  &   Fdy. 

...i..  Penn.   Tank   Car 

Are.   Car  &  Fdy. 

Am.   Car  &  Fdy. 

Penn.    Tank   Car 

Pressed    Steel 

Am.   Car   &   Fdy. 

Mt.    Vernon 

Mt.   Vernon 

Mt.   Vernon 

Penn.    Tank    Car 

Penn.    Tank    Car 

Pressed     Steel 

Pressed    Steel 

Am.   Car   &   Fdy. 

Am.   Car  &   Fdy. 

Am.   Car   &■   Fdy. 

Penn.    Tank    Car 

Pressed     Steel 

Am.   Car   &   Fdy. 

Bettendorf 

Am.   Car  &  Fdy. 

Penn.   Tank   Car 

Penn.   Tank   Car 

Am.   Car  &   Fdy. 

Am.   Car  &   Fdy. 

Pressed    Steel 

Standard    ?!■  el 

Presse.l     S't-  I 

Camlii  ia 

Cambria 

Company    sli(ii>5 

Company    shops 

Ralston 

Penn.    Tank    Car 

Penn.    Tank    Car 

Pressed     Steel 

Mt.   Vernon 

Pressed    Steel 

Pressed    Steel 

Pressed    Steel 

Penn.    Tank    Car 

Penn.    Tank    Car 

Penn.    Tank    Car 

Penn.  Tank  Car 

Am.   Car  &  Fdy. 

Am.   Car   &   Fdy. 

Allegheny    Steel 

Gen.    American 

Gen.    American 

Pressed    Steel 

Am.   Car  &   Fdy. 

Am.   Car  &   Fdy. 

Am.   Car  &   Fdy. 

Am.   Car  &   Fdy. 

Penn.    Tank    Car 

Penn.    Tank    Car 

Std    Tank    Car 

Am.    Car    &    Fdy 

Am.   Car   &   Fdy 

Can.  Car  &  Fdy. 

Can.  Car  &  Fdy. 

Can.  Car  &  Fdy. 

Can.  Car  &  Fdy. 

Eastern   Car 

National 

National 

Can.    Car   &    Fdy. 

Can.    Car    &    Fdy. 

Can.    Car   &    Fdy. 

•  Eastern    Car 

Eastern    Car 

Eastern    Car 

Can.  Car  &  Fdy. 

Can.  Car  &  Fdy. 

Can.  Car  &  Fdy. 

Can.  Car  &  Fdy. 

Can.  Car  &  Fdy. 

Am.   Car   &    Fdy. 

Can.  Car  &  Fdy. 

Am.   Car  &   Fdy. 

Am.   Car   &   Fdy, 

Am.   Car   &   Fdy. 

Am.   Car   &   Fdy, 

Am.   Car   &   Fdy. 

Pressed    Steel 

Am.    Car    &   Fdy 

Am.    Car    &    Fdy 

Pressed     Steel 

Am.    Car  &   Fdy. 

Am.   Car  &  Fdy. 

Am.    Car  &   Fdy. 

Am.    Car  &  Fdy. 

Am.    Car  &  Fdy. 

Am.   Car  &   Fdy. 

Am.    Car  &   Fdy. 

Am.   Car  &   Fdy. 

Am.    Car  &  Fdy. 

Am.    Car  .'ii   Fdy. 

Am.    Car    '^   Fdy. 

Am.    C.nr    'v    Fdy. 

Pressed    ^'i-cl 

Pressed    Strel 

Am.    Car   ,<;■    Fdy. 

Am.   Car   &    Fdy. 

Am.   Car  &   Fdy. 
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I'lircliasrr  N". 

Cuba    Co ISO 

Cuba    Nortbern    Rv> 250 

250 
Cuban   Central    200 

200 

50 

Cuvamal    Fruit    Co    (lor    Hond.)         15 

Holla. ,  R.,   Co.    O'ao  Oiing   Ry)       100 

Desiiloria   San    Tuan    Matanzas..  5 

UestiUri.!    El    Inlicrno 5 

•l"i-dcrated   Malay   States 1.^0   f 

Garcis,  Marcelino 10 

Jamaica   Gov't   Rys 1^ 

30 

Jamaica    Government 30 

Leon.  Domingo 25 

Mecke   &  Co 5 

Mirniula    Sugar    Co 2 

Pekin  Suiyuan  (China) 100 

500 

Santa  Cecilia  Sugar  Covp 12 

South   African    Railwavs 300 

200 
South   Porto   Rico   Sugar   Co....         65 

Tela    K.    R.    (Honduras) 50 

Trinidad   Gov't    Rys 70 

United     Fruit    Co 4 

United    Rys    of    Havana 300 

300 

25 

VHolet  Sugar  Co 10 


Class 

Capacity 

tion              Weiglil 

Draft  Gear 

Trucks 

llov 

SO.OOO 

St 

eel  frame     

l-'riclion 

V\M 

(lO.OOO 

St 

eel  frame     

I'riction 

Hox 

60,000 

Steel  frame      

Iriction 

Box 

60,000 

St 

eel  frame      

Hat 

•"I.  g.  cane 

30,000 

Fruit 

Gondola 

80,000 

.Steel            

Spruig 

Tank 

80,000 

Steel           

I'riction 

Tank 

80,000 

Steel            

I'riction 

lerframes 

for    coal    cars 

Cane 

60.000 

>t. 

und'frame 

Spring 

Flat 

Cane 

Box 

60,000 

Steel          

Cane 

60.C00 

Steel            

Friction 

Flat 

20,000 

Woo.l           

Spring 

Tank 

80  000 

Steel            

Friction 

Tank 

80  000 

Steel            

Friction 

Gondola 

80.000 

80.000 

Cane 

60.000 

St. 

und'frame 

\  ulcan 

Gondola 

80,000 

Steel            

Gondola 

60.000 

Steel           

Cane 

60,000 

Steel            

Spring 

Fruit 

60,000 

Cane 

Tank 

S.OOOg. 

Steel            

Friction 

Tank 

6.500g. 

Steel            

Friction 

Box 

6C.00O 

St 

und  frame   

Flat 

Ballast 

80,000 

Cane 

60,000 

St 

und'frame 

Friction 

Builder 
Am.   Car  &   Fdy. 
Am.   Car  &   Fdy. 
Am.    Car  &   Fdy. 
Pressed    Steel 
Standard    Steel 
Gregg 
Magor 

Am.   Car  &    Fdy. 
Am.   Car  &    Fdy. 
Am.   Car  &    Fdy. 
Nat'l   Steel. 
Am.   Car  &    Fdy. 
Magor 
Magor 
Nat'l  Steel. 
Am.   Car  &   Fdy. 
Am.    Car  &   Fdy. 
Am.   Car  &   Fdy. 
Am.   Car  &   Fdy. 
Gen.    American 
Gen.    American 
Am.   Car   &    Fdy. 
Pressed    Steel 
Pressed    Steel 
Am.   Car  &   Fdy. 
Macor 
Magor 

I'cnn.    Tank    Car 
Penn.    Tank    Car 
Pressed    Steel 
Standard    Steel 
Standard    Steel 
Am.  Car  &  Fdy. 


Passenger  Car  Orders  in  1919 

Domestic    Orders 


If  electric  lighting 


Atlantic   Coast    Line 

Butler   County    

Florida  East  Coast 

Nash.,   Chattanooga   &    St.    Louis 


Pullman    Car   Lines 

St.  Louis,  Brownsville  &  Mexico 


Southern  Pacific 
Texas    Pacific     . 


Saratoga     &     Encampment. 
Washington    Southern    .  . . . 


Construc- 

generator 

\n 

Class 

tion             Weight 

Lighting 

equipment 

Batteries 

Builder 

1 

Horse            

St.  und'frame   

None 

Pullman 

7S 

Horse            

St.  und'frame  

None 

Pullman 

2 
1 

Dining            

Unit              

Steel           

Steel            

Electric 

Pullman 

Unit    Ry.    Car 

1 

Steel           

Electric 

Pullman 

1 

Bag  &  mail        

All  steel        

Electric 

Stone-Franklin 

Edison 

Am.   Car  &   Fdy. 

4 

.\1I  steel        

Electric 

Stone-Franklin 

Edison 

Am.   Car  &   Fdy. 

4 

All  i»t«el        

Electric 

Stone-Franklin 

Edison 

Am.   Car   &   Fdy. 

.\11   -teel        

Electric 

Stone-Franklin 

Edison 

Am.    Car   &   Fdy. 

150 

Sleeping          

Steel           

Electric 

Pullman 

10 

All   steel        

Electric 

Safetv 

Wiilard 

Am.    Car  &   Fdy. 

■^ 

All   steel        

Electric 

Safety 

WiUard 

Am.    Car   &    Fdy. 

IS 

Baggage           

Steel            

Pullman 

SO 

Steel           

Electric 

Pullman 

^2 

Bag.   &  express   

Steel           

Electric 

Pullman 

5 

Dining            

Steel           

Electric 

Pullman 

2 

1 

Postal             

20Chp..     70     ft     gasoline 

Steel 
mechanical    drive. 

Electric 

Pullman 
McKeen 

1 

Dining            

Steel            

Electric 

Pullman 

Orders  from  Railways  and   Other  Companies  in   Canada 


Purchaser 
Canadian   National    . .  . 


Canadian   Pacific    . 
Grand   Truuk    .... 


If  electric  lighting 


No 

Class 

SO 

Colonist 

30 

Baggage 

18 

Sleeping 

9 

Dining 

20 

Tourist 

2(1 

1st    class 

20 

Mail 

1.1 

Observation 

RO 

Colonist 

30 

Tourist 

12 

Dining 

24 

Baggage 

12 

t  omp't    tourist 

9 

Mail 

Lighting 


Builder 
Can.  Car  &  Fdy. 
Can.  Car  &  Fdy. 
Can.  Car  &  Fdy. 
Can.  Car  &  Fdy. 
Can.  Car  &  Fdy. 
Can.  Car  &  Fdy. 
Can.  Car  &  Fdy. 
Can.  Car  &  Fdy. 
Pullman 

Can.  Car  &  Fdy. 
Can.  Gar  &  Fdy. 
Can.  Car  &  Fdy. 
Can.  Car  &  Fdy. 
Can.  Car  &  Fdy. 


Purchaser 

Colombian    Northern    

Compania         De         Argamasilla- 

Tomelloso    (Spain)    

Cuba     Co 

Cuba    R.    R 

•Federated    Malav    States 

Grace,  W.   R..  &  Co 

Int.    Rep.    of    Central    America.. 


Madrid,  Saragossa  &  Alicante. 

Manila    

Mecke    &    Co 

United   Rys.    of   Havana 


Class 
(Ibservation 


Orders  from  Other  Countries 


Construc- 
tion           Weiglit 
St.  und'frame  


If  electric  lighting 


1    20Ohp.    gasoline   mechanical  drive. 

5  1st  class  St.  und'frame  . 

10  2d  class  St.  und'frame   . 

5       Bag.   &  mail      St.  und'frame  . 

5  Express  St.  und'frame  . 

1  Private  St.  und'frame 

6  Passenger        

60        Steel  underframes  for  passenger  cars. 

1  Comb.  1st  &  2d  cl St.  und'frame  . 

• . . ,  Wood 

Wood 
Wood 
...        St.  und'frame   , 
.St.  und'frame  . 
.St.  und'frame  , 
Wood 
Wood 
Wood 
....        St.  und'frame 
St.  und'frame    . 


1 

1st  class 

2 

2d  class 

1 

Bag  &  mail 

?() 

2d  class 

.30 

3d  class 

?.-■< 

3d  class 

1st  class 

3 

2d  class 

4 

3d  class 

8 

1st  class 

12 

3d  class 

Axle 

generator 

Lighting 

equipment 

Batteries 

Oil 

Am.    Car  &   Fdy. 
McKeen 

Electric 

Safety 

Edison 

Am.   Car  &  Fdy. 

Electric 

Safetv 

Edison 

Am.   Car  &  Fdy. 

Electric 

Safety 

Edison 

,\m.   Car  &   Fdy 

Electric 

Safetv 

Edison 

Am.   Car  &   Fdy 

Electric 

Safetv 

Edison 

Am.   Car  &   Fdy 
Pullman 
Nat'l  Steel 

Oil 

Am.   Car  &  Fdy 
Am.   Car  &  Fdy 
Am.   Car  &  Fdy 
Am.   Car  &  Fdy 

Gas 

Am.   Car  &  Fdy. 

Gas 

Am.   Car  &  Fdy 

Electric 

Am.   Car  &   Fdy 

Oil 

Am.   Car  &  Fdy. 

Oil 

.\m.   Car  &  Fdy. 

Oil 

Am.  Car  &  Fdy. 

Wason 

Wason 

Passenger  Car  Orders  Show^  Upward  Trend 

Production  in  1919  Lowest  on  Record,  but  Prospects  Are  for 
Better  Business 


THE  FIGURES  sliowing  the  new  orders  and  the  production 
of  passenger  cars  in  1919  indicate  that  that  industry- 
has  as  yet  by  no  means  recovered  from  the  practical 
cessation  of  business  resulting  from  the  war  and  its  attend- 
ing circumstances.     The  number  of  passenger  cars  ordered 

Table   I.      The   Passenger   Car    Orders   of    1919 

For  service  in  the  United   States   292 

For   service   in   Canada 347 

For  export  to  other  countries 143 

Total      /S2 

in  1919  totaled  782,  of  which  292  were  for  service  in  the 
United  States,  347  for  Canada  and  143  for  export.  Owing 
to  the  fact  that  there  have  been  a  number  of  passenger  car 
orders  placed  within  the  last  few  weeks  these  numbers  are 

Table   11.      Orders  for  Passenger  Cars   Since    1901 
Domestic   orders   onlv 


1901. 
1902. 
1903. 
1904. 
1905. 
1906. 
1907. 
1908. 


1916 
1917 
1918 


Passenger 
cars 
2,879 
3,459 
2,310 
2,213 
3,289 
3,402 
1,791 
1,319 
Domestic   and   Foreign 
Domestic 

2,544 

1,124 

131 


1909. 
1910. 
1911. 
1912. 
1913. 
1914. 
!915. 


4,514 
3,881 
2,623 
3,642 
3,179 
2,002 
3,101 


Foreign 
109 


Total 
2,653 
1,167 


considerably  in  excess  of  those  of  1918,  when  131  cars  were 
ordered  for  domestic  service  and  26  for  export,  Ijut,  of  course, 
they  are  not  at  all  up  to  the  totals  for  1917. 

The  production  of  passenger  cars  in  the  car  building 
plants  of  the  United  States  in  1919  (excluding  Canada), 
totaling  466,  of  which  306  were  for  domestic  use  and  85 
for  export,  is  likewise  far  below  the  output  for  1918,  when 
1,573    cars   were   built,    including    1,481    cars    for   domestic 


use  and  92  for  export.  In  fact,  the  output  of  passenger 
cars  in  1919  was  the  lowest  since  the  compilation  of  these 
figures  was  begun. 

The  orders  on  hand  for  passenger  cars  at  present  promise 
a  somewhat  larger  year  from  the  production  standpoint  in 


Domestic 
Foreign 


Table  III- — Passenger  Cabs  Built 

United  States      Canada 
306  160 


85 


Total 
466 

85 


391  160  551 

Comparison  with  Previous  Years 

Passenger 

Year  Domestic  Foreign 

1899      1,201  104 

1900      ■ 1,515  121 

1901      1,949  106 

1902     From  1902  to   1907  passenger 

1 903     car      figures     in      these      two 

1904     columns    included    in    corre- 

1905*     spending   frt.    car      columns. 

1906*     

1907*  

1908*  1,645  71 

1909*  2,698  151 

1910*  4,136  276 

1911*  3,938  308 

)912t  ■ 2,822  238 

'Includes  Canadian  outpi.t. 

tincludes  Canadian  output  and  equipment  built  in  company  shops. 

United  States  Canadian 


Total 
1,305 
1,636 
2,055 
1,948 
2,007 
2,144 
2.551 
3,167 
5.457 
1.716 
2.849 
4,412 
4,246 
3,060 


Domestic 

1913  2,559 

1914  3,310 

1915  1,852 

1916  1,732 

1917  1,924 

1918  1,480 


Foreign 

220 
56 
14 
70 
31 


Total 
2,779 


1,802 
1,955 
1.572 


Domestic  Foreign  Total 

517      517 

325      325 

S3      83 

37      37 


Grand 
Total 
3,296 
3,691 
1.949 
1.839 
2,000 
1.503 


1920  than  in  1919,  and  the  fact  that  a  buying  movement 
has  begun  during  the  past  few  weeks  should  indicate  that 
orders  are  to  be  expected  in  the  near  future  on  a  much  larger 
scale  than  has  been  typical  of  the  year  just  past. 

The  tables  showing  the  orders  for  passenger  train  cars  are 
given  on  the  opposite  page. 
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Exports  of  RailAvay  Supplies  Break  all  Records 

Figures  for  Only  First  Ten  Months  Rival  Totals  for 
Full  Years  from  1914  to  1918 


AN  ANALYSIS  o£  tile  figures  for  exports  of  railway  sup- 
plies during  the  first  ten  months  of  1919,  that  being 
the  extent  to  which  figures  for  the  year  are  thus  far 
available,  brings  out  the  interesting  fact  that  with  certain 
exceptions  the  exports  for  these  ten  months  alone  have  been 
in  excess  of  the  exports  of  any  entire  year  back  to  1914. 
Taking  rails  as  one  important  item,  it  is  noted  that  the  ex- 
ports of  this  commodity  to  October  31  this  year  have  totaled 
568,065  tons,  valued  at  $36,348,148.  This  tonnage  has  been 
exceeded  only  by  that  of  all  of  1916,  in  which  year,  however, 
because  of  the  difference  in  prices  the  value  of  the  exports 
of  rails  was  considerably  less. 

The  exports  of  freight  cars  in  the  first  ten  months  of  1919 
have  totaled  19,253,  valued  at  $45,578,934,  as  compared 
with  the  best  preceding  year,  1917,  when  freight  cars  valued 
at  $26,769,793  were  exported.  The  exports  of  freight  cars 
in  June,  1919,  alone  exceeded  the  exports  of  freight  cars  in 
all  of  1918,  this  excluding,  of  course,  the  cars  shipped  over- 
seas during  that  year  for  the  American  Expeditionary  Forces. 
The  exports  of  car  wheels  and  axles  for  the  ten  months  of 
1919,  totaling  $10,533,448,  are  over  double  those  for  all 
twelve  months  of  1918  and  several  times  those  of  the  years 
immediately  preceding. 

The  exports  of  locomotives  for  1919  have  not  bulked  so 
large.  The  number  for  the  ten  months  has  been  about  the 
same  as  in  1916,  for  which  year,  however,  the  value  of  loco- 
motives exported  was  but  half  that  of  the  ten  months  of  this 
year.  The  number  of  locomotives  exported  from  January  to 
October  this  year  has  been  about  one-half  the  exports  for 
either  1917  or  1918,  although  the  values  are  more  nearly 
comparable. 

The  year  1919  will,  if  the  hopes  of  the  advocates  of  export 
trade  in  the  railway  supply  field  come  to  pass,  take  its  place 
in  history  as  the  year  in  which  the  war-time  demands  for 
railway  equipment  turned  themselves  into  the  more  perma- 
nent trade  of  peace.  While  it  is  true  that  the  export  orders 
for  cars  and  locomotives  placed  on  the  books  have  not  been 
as  large  as  might  have  been  expected  or  desired,  the  above 
resume  will  show  that  1919  has  made  a  most  creditable  rec- 
ord from  the  standpoint  of  export  accomplishment. 


Through  the  efforts  of  the  Division  of  Statistics  of  the 
Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce  the  business 
papers  of  the  country  have  been  enabled  since  January,  1919, 
to  give  their  readers  accurate  and  detailed  figures  of  the 
monthly  exports  of  their  respective  industries  by  countries 
of  destination.  The  railway  supply  field  has  been  covered 
under  four  heads,  "Steam  Locomotives,"  "Freight  and  Pas- 
senger Cars  for  Steam  Railroads,"  "Car  Wheels  and  Axles" 
and  "Railway  Track  Material,"  and  the  monthly  reports 
for  these  commodities  have  been  published  in  the  Foreign 
Railway  News  column  of  the  Railway  Age  as  soon  as  they 
have  been  made  available. 

Locomotive  Exports 

The  totals  of  exports  of  steam  locomotives  for  each  of  the 
ten  months  to  October  this  year  have  been  compiled  for  pur- 
poses of  this  article  in  Table  I.  From  this  table  it  will  be 
observed  that  there  were  exported  from  this  country,  from 


Table  I.     Exports  of  Steam  Locomotives 

Number  Value 

Tanuarv      87  $3,076,543 

FebruL^y    ::. 85  2,584  269 

?5^f ;::;;::;::::::::::::::::      55       2.^1:^ 

Mav  ■■■■:.■■::■■;  97       4,o4o,ssi 

T,,!,V    78  2,356,909 

Tuiv  ■■■■.■■■.■.■.■.■.■.■.■;.■;.■; i?        322,77s 

Xulust  69  •  1,539,540 

September  ?«  2,326,339 

cXber  .::.: ^jto       5,284,019 

Total    for   ten    months   of    1919 763           $24,576,337 

•    Comparison  With  Previous  Years   (Entire  12  Months) 

v„.  Number             Value 

,0M                                                                   383  $3,692,225 

llii     228      2,115,866 

\l]i   799  12.665,877 

]l\^   ;    1,442  18,243,248 

1918  \'^'^'^v^'.'.'.'.'■'■'.'■'■'■'■'■'■'■'■'■ '•■'"      35,889,632 

January  1  to  October  31  this  year,  a  total  of  763  locomotives, 
valued  at  $24,576,337.  Comparing  these  figures  with  those 
of  the  preceding  years,  1914  and  1918,  at  the  bottom  of  the 
table  it  will  be  noted  that  the  number  of  locomotives  exported 
in  the  first  ten  months  of  1919  alone  was  twice  that  of  the 
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entire  twelve  months  of  1914,  over  three  times  as  great  as 
the  total  for  1915,  about  the  same  as  in  1916,  but  only  about 
one-half  the  totals  for  1917  and  1918. 

This  brings  out  in  a  striking  way  the  great  expansion  of 
our  export  trade  in  locomotives  due  to  the  war,  and  empha- 
sizes the  usefulness  of  the  steam  locomotive  as  an  instru- 
ment of  warfare.  The  differences  in  value  as  between  the 
several  years  given  is  not  alone  due  to  the  increase  in  cost 
of  railway  motive  power.  It  is  also  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
United  States  has  taken  a  new  place  in  locomotive  export 
trade  and  is  now  producing  larger  locomotives  and  in  larger 
quantities  than  before  the  war.  As  far  as  1919  itself  is 
concerned,  there  is  but  little  to  say.  Large  shipments  have 
been  made  to  Italy,  while  Japan  and  Cuba  have  been  regu- 
lar purchasers.  There  have  also  been  shipments  to  Russia 
on  older  orders  noted  from  time  to  time. 

Freight  and  Passenger  Exports 

Table  II  shows  the  exports  of  cars,  freight  "and  passenger. 
The  table  is  a  striking  one,  in  that  it  shows  for  these  ten 
months  of  1919  exports  of  freight  cars  so  considerably  in 
excess  of  those  of  any  of  the  five  preceding  years.  The  rec- 
ord for  June  alone  is  in  excess  of  the  entire  export  shipments 
in  1918,  from  the  point  of  view  of  value,  although  not  from 
that  of  number. 


Table  II.     Exports  of  Freight  and  Fassenges  Cars 


Freight 


Passenger 


Month  No. 

January    351 

February     583 

March     284 

April    1,005 

May     3,008 

Tune    5,055 

July     1,986 

August     2,888 

September     1,774 

October     4,319 


Value 

$509,644 

957,128 

668,904 

1,913,728 

6,268,078 

13,675,186 

4,146,923 

4,721,439 

3,538,002 

9,179,902. 


No. 
6 

225 

5 

8 

44 

11 


12 


Value 
$36,807 
130,768 
18,552 
145,141 
960,616 
173,929 


1,800 
81,975 
13,950 


Total  for  10  months...     19,253       $45,578,934  317         $1,563,538 

Comparison  With  Previous  Years  (Entire  12  Months). 

Freight  Passenger 


1914 

Month 

No. 

Value 
$5,390,705 

1,198,806 
23,298,759 
26,769,793 

12,821,936 

No. 

"75 

Value 
$2,018,853 

1915 

509,024 

1916 

820,518 

1917  . 
1918 

'.'.'.'.'.'.'.      i6,'303 

815,791 
228,698 

Table  III  gives  the  exports  of  car  wheels  and  axles.  The 
total  for  the  ten  months  of  1919  is  to  be  compared  properly 
only  with  that  for  the  year  1918,  for  the  figures  for  the  pre- 
vious years  give  only  car  wheel  exports  and  not  car  wheels 
and  axles  combined.  Nevertheless,  the  fact  that  the  exports 
for  the  ten  months  noted  are  in  excess  of  those  of  all  of  last 
year  is  encouraging.  The  shipments  during  the  year,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  other  exports,  have  been  to  all  parts  of  the 
world,  although  Japan,  Italy  and  Canada  have  been  espe- 
cially large  customers. 

Table    III.      Exports   of    Car   Wheels   and   Axles 


Month 
January 
February     . 
March     ... 

April     

May 


Value 
$278,393 
541,630 
686,281 
946,304 
769,733 


Tune  

July    

August  .  . . 
September 
October  . . . 


2,740,479 
1,292,291 
1,302,546 
1,013,440 
962,351 


1914 
1915 

1916 


Total    for    10    mos.       $10,533,448 
Comparison   With   Previous  Years   (Entire  12   Months) 
Year 


Value 

$414,371 

183,290 

741,542 


1917 
1918 
Car  wheels  only   prioi 


Value 
2,385,973 
5,220,704 
to    1918. 


Track  Material 


Inasmuch  as  the  orders  for  railway  track  material  are  not 
reported  in  as  great  detail  as  orders  for  cars  and  locomo- 
tives. Table  IV  showing  the  exports  of  railway  track  mate- 
rial should  be  of  particular  interest.  The  figures  show  that 
in  the  ten  months  ending  in  October  only  this  country  has 
exported    568,065    tons   of   rails,   valued   at   $36,348,148 — 


more  from  the  standpoint  of  value  than  in  any  full  year  from 
1914  to  1918,  with  the  exception  of  1917,  when  594,389 
tons  were  exported,  and  so  much  more  from  the  standpoint 
of  value  as  to  indicate  that  for  the  full  year  the  totals  for 
1919  will  approach  an  amount  double  that  of  the  best  pre- 
ceding year.  The  exports  of  track  spikes  compare  similarly, 
with  the  exception  that  1916  takes  the  place  that  1917  takes 
in  the  case  of  steel  rails.  The  exports  of  switches,  frogs, 
splice  bars,  also  present  encouraging  totals. 


Table  IV.     Exports  of  Railway  Track  Materi 


Spikes  Rails 

, -^ ^  , X. 

Month                           Pox^ds         Dollars  Tons  Dollars ' 

January 3,509,054         189,408  65,024  4,221563 

^/bruary    4,206,228         258,073  66,900  6  023  982 

March     4,185,816        193,987  48  955  3  051611 

{^P"l    7,799,630         413.292  60  463  3  416  590 

May     6,642,827        437,392  76  134  4  902  970 

J'^r'e    9,727,943        484,466  67,028  4  208'872 

J"'y     • MS^>'27         209,054  32,707  1870  583 

August    4,009,107        216,154  48,700  2  768  558 

September    4,298,046        179,197  58,424  3  403  771 

0<:'ober     2,899,162        130,941  43,730  2;479;648 

Total  for  10  mos...   51,081,740     2,711,964  568,065  36,348,148 

(Comparison   With   Previous  Years  (Entise  12   Months) 


Switches 

frogs, 

splice 

bars,  etc. 

Dollars 

543,330 

905,264 

515,535 

1,063,437 

1,881,626 

1,359,725 

289,232 

538,914 

473,753 

533,246 

8,104,062 


S" 

Spikes  Rails 

I -* ^     / A 

Year                                      Pounds         Dollars  Tons          ti" 

1914    19,564,618        346,034  338,71 

1915     12,289,203        203,663  159,5                                   4(j7'4i-.l 

1916     59,145,818     1,398,514  537                                   5261^44 

1917     42,809,961      1,502,430  59                                     9'l08'617 

1918     34,832,142     1,722,922  '                                       6.286;369 

Considering  the  1919  totals  for  xck  material 

alone,  it  is  worth  noting  that  ou'  s  for  the  year 

have  been  Japan,  France  and  ^ 

Nevertheless,  it  is  appare-  jrk  that  has  been 

done  thus  far  that  the  ra"  ,eld  is  in  a  position 

such  as  it  has  never  be--  j  handle  export  trade 

on  a  permanent  basis—  a  fact,  so  strong  as  to 

fulfill  the  prophesies  of  .dent  advocates  of  foreign 

trade.     It  must  be  born.   .  ,  .  also  that  the  United  States 

is  handicapped  at  present  b  je  adverse  exchange  situation 
and  by  the  difficulties  -  "  .ancing.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
must  also  be  rememberec.  uiat  thus  far  only  one  country  other 
than  ourselves,  namely,  Great  Britain,  has  been  able  to 
engage  in  foreign  business  in  railway  supplies  to  any  extent. 
The  railway  supply  manufacturers  of  that  country  have  been 
so  busy  supplying  the  demands  of  their  own  railways  and 
those  of  India  that  with  shortage  of  materials  and  labor 
difficulties  they  have  not  been  able  to  compete  with  us  on 
either  price  or  delivery,  even  in  some  markets  that  have 
hitherto  been  exclusively  British. 

Nor  have  we  as  yet  begun  to  receive  orders  from  those 
countries — the  former  neutral  countries  of  the  world — from 
which  it  has  been  expected  that  we  should  receive  the  major 
portion  of  our  export  business.  It  seems  safe  to  say  under 
these  circumstances  that  any  improvement  in  the  exchange 
situation,  or  the  assistance  to  financing  that  may  be  permitted 
under  the  protection  of  the  Edge  bill,  are  going  to  see  a 
continued  and  growing  foreign  trade  in  railway  supplies. 

There  are  those  who  observe  that  the  catching  up  of  the 
demands  of  our  own  railways  will  use  up  the  capacity  of 
our  locomotive  and  car-building  plants.  The  strong  export 
organizations  and  forceful  drives  for  foreign  trade  that  are 
being  made  by  some  larger  manufacturing  companies  should 
be  a  guarantee  that  the  opportunities  for  export  trade  will 
not  be  let  go  by  the  board.  Even  if  the  railroads  do  find  it 
possible  to  make  up  their  back  requirements  in  a  very  short 
time,  the  most  optimistic  do  not  believe  that  that  will  require 
all  the  capacity  of  the  building  shops  of  the  country,  which 
under  proper  conditions  should  aggregate  over  7,000  loco- 
motives and  300,000  to  350,000  freight  cars  yearly. 


The  House  of  Representatives  in  Session. 


Railroad  Legislation  Still  in  Uncertain  Stage 

Conferees  Face  Many  Difficulties  in  Reconciling  Esch  and 
Cummins  Bills  But  Action  Is  Expected  by  March  1 


LESS  RAILROAD  LEGISLATION  lias  been  enacted  in  1919 
than  in  any  year  for  many  years.  State  legislation 
has  been  kept  to  a  minimum  by  the  fact  that  the  rail- 
roads have  been  operated  by  tlie  federal  government  and 
because  the  Railroad  Administration  early  in  the  year  reached 
an  understanding  with  the  rail- 
road brotherhoods  by  which  they 
have  applied  to  it  rather  than  to 
state  legislatures  for  what  they 
wanted.  In  Congress  the  net  re- 
sult so  far  as  actual  enactment  is 
concerned,  as  the  Cummins  and 
Esch  bills  are  still  in  conference, 
has  been  one  appropriation  bill 
for  $750,000,000  when  $1,250,- 
000,000  was  needed,  passed  in 
June,  when  it  should  have  been 
passed  by  March  4,  and  the  bill 
to  restore  the  rate-making  powers 
of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission, which  was  vetoed  by  the 
President. 

The  legislation  with  which 
Congress  has  been  struggling 
for  a  year  is  still  unfinished. 

While  the  President  has  greatly 
cleared  the  atmosphere  by  issuing 
the  official  proclamation  relin- 
qui.shing  the  railroads  from  fed- 
eral control  on  March  1,  and  has 

finally  put  beyond  argument  the  question  of  government  or 
private  operation,  the  terms  and  conditions  under  which  the 
railroads  are  to  be  allowed  to  operate  are  still  to  be  determ- 
ined by  the  conferees  of  the  Senate  and  the  House,  who  are 
now  at  work  in  an  effort  to  reconcile  the  conflicting  pro- 
visions of  the  Cummins  and  the  Esch  bills,  and  by  the  votes 
of  the  two  houses  on  their  report.  Therefore,  in  many  re- 
.«pects.  the  future  of  railroad  regulation  is  still   in   a  stage 


CONGRESSIONAL  commit- 
tees have  been  working 
hard  on  the  railroad  legisla- 
tion but  the  task  is  still  unfinished. 
The  diiTerences  between  the 
House  and  the  Senate  bills  cause 
fear  of  great  difficulty  in  reaching 
an  agreement. 

President's  proclamation  re- 
turning railroads  as  of  March  1 
clears  atmosphere. 

Question  of  Government  owner- 
ship and  operation  put  beyond 
stage  of  discussion.  Five-year  ex- 
tension and  Plumb  plans  met  with 
little  support. 

Senate  bill  provides  rate-mak- 
ing rule. 


of  almost  as  great  uncertaint)-  as  has  prevailed  throughout 
the  year. 

To  say  this  is  not  to  say,  however,  that  nothing  has  been 
accomplished  by  the  laborious  and  often  tedious  work  of  the 
two  Congressional  committees  that  have  been  wrestling  with 
the  subject  or  by  those  who  have 
been  working  with  or  on  them,  as 
the  case  may  be,  because  the  nar- 
rowing down  of  the  many  plans, 
schemes  and  suggestions  to  the 
two  bills  that  have  now  been 
passed  by  the  Senate  and  the 
House,  itself  represents  an  im- 
portant accomplishment.  Some 
very  ambitious  plans,  which  at 
least  had  sufficient  backing  to 
render  them  the  subject  of  wide- 
spread discussion  and  contro- 
versy, have  been  definitely  set 
aside. 

First  of  these  stands  the  Mc- 
Adoo  proposal  for  a  five-year  ex- 
tension of  federal  control,  carry- 
ing the  prestige  of  the  director 
general  of  railroads  and  the  sec- 
retary of  the  treasury,  as  well  as 
the  statement  that  it  had  been  ap- 
proved by  the  President,  which 
no  longer  has  anything  to  show 
for  it.self  except  one  of  the  large 
variety  of  bills  introduced  in  the  House  by  Representative 
Sims  and  a  record  of  hearings  before  the  Senate  committee 
on  interstate  commerce  which  was  printed  under  the  head- 
ing "Extension  of  Tenure  of  Government  Control  of  Rail- 
roads" long  after  the  plan  had  ceased  to  be  considered  by 
the  committee. 

Next  came  the  Plumb  plan   which,  offered   with   the  ac- 
companiment of  threats  of  strikes,  or  even  of  revolution,  and 
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with  the  alleged  support  of  nearly  2,000,000  strongly  organ- 
ized railroad  employees,  enjoyed  a  considerable  period  of 
pitiful  as  well  as  pitiless  publicity,  caused  by  its  absurdity 
as  well  as  its  audacity,  but  which  also  got  no  further  than 
the  introduction  of  a  bill  by  Mr.  Sims,  who  is  not  so  par- 
ticular about  what  kind  of  bills  he  introduces  as  some  other 
Congressmen,  and  a  declaration  by  the  committee  that  it  was 
impossible.  The  bill  was  not  even  introduced  in  the  Senate. 
After  the  Plumb  plan  had  been  found  to  be  a  failure  ex- 
cept for  propaganda  purposes,  as  a  vehicle  for  mud-slinging 
against  the  railroads,  and  after  even  Samuel  Gompers  had 
refused  to  endorse  it,  the  same  organizations  that  had  put 
it  forward  began  to  concentrate  their  activities  on  a  proposal 
that  the  railways  be  retained  by  the  government  for  two  years. 
This  plan  is  also  embalmed  in  a  bill  or  two  by  Mr.  Sims 
and  actually  reached  the  stage  of  a  vote  in  the  Senate,  where 
it  was  defeated  65  to  11  on  a  motion  by  Senator  La  Follette 
to  substitute  it  for  the  Cummins  bill.  Incidentally  the  in- 
vestigation by  a  committee  of  Congress  demanded  by  the 
railroad  labor  leaders  of  the  charges  made  by  Mr.  Plumb 
before  the  House  committee,  which  boiled  down  to  an  asser- 
tion that  about  $8,000,000  of  railway  capitalization  is  fic- 
titious, has  not  appealed  to  members  of  Congress  as  being 
sufficiently  worth  while  to  expend  the  peoples'  money  on. 
A  resolution  providing  for  the  investigation  introduced  by 
Representative  Huddleston  was  referred  to  the  committee  on 
rules,  which  held  two  hearings  on  it  of  an  hour  or  two  each, 
attended  by  three  members  of  the  committee,  and  then  did 
not  even  print  the  testimony. 

The  legislative  program  for  the  return  of  the  railroads  to 
private  management,  which  now  seems  to  be  about  to  be  ful- 
filled, dates  from  a  message  sent  to  Congress  by  the  Presi- 
dent at  the  opening  of  the  session  on  December  2,  1918,  when 
he  declared  that  while  he  had  no  answer  ready  to  the  ques- 
tion of  the  permanent  policy  to  be  adopted  towards  the  rail- 
roads and  would  welcome  a  Congressional  solution  of  the 
problem,  the  one  thing  perfectly  clear  to  him  was  that  it  would 
not  be  fair  either  to  the  public  or  to  the  owners  of  the  rail- 
roads to  leave  the  question  unanswered  and  that  it  would 
presently  become  his  duty  to  relinquish  the  roads,  unless 
there  should  appear  some  clear  prospect  in  the  meantime  of 
a  legislative  solution. 

This  declaration  met  with  a  prompt  response  in  Congress 
and  preparations  were  made  for  hearings  before  the  interstate 
commerce  committees  to  consider  what  ought  to  be  done. 
The  Railway  Executives'  Advisory  Committee,  now  the  As- 
sociation of  Railway  Executives,  held  a  meeting  at  New 
York  on  December  4  and  adopted  resolutions  expressing  the 
opinion  that  private  operation  should  be  fostered  and  pre- 
served as  a  matter  of  national  policy  and  that  regulation 
should  provide  for  the  encouragement,  protection  and  up- 
building of  the  railways  as  well  as  for  the  correction  and 
check  of  any  abuses. 

The  standing  committee  and  the  law  committee  were  re- 
quested to  consider  and  report  back  to  the  member  roads  pro- 
posals to  accom.plish  results  in  accordance  with  the  prin- 
ciples expressed  and  plans  and  methods  to  be  favored  in  con- 
nection with  the  return  of  the  railroad  properties  to  their  re- 
spective owners. 

Five- Year  Plan  Shelved 
Various  organizations  of  shippers  and  others  throughout 
the  country  also  began  to  give  consideration  to  the  legisla- 
tion considered  necessary  for  the  return  of  the  roads  and 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  outlined  a  series  of 
principles  in  its  annual  report  to  Congress,  but  the  country 
was  surprised  on  December  13  by  the  announcement  of  Mr. 
McAdoo's  proposal  for  a  five-year  extension  of  federal  con- 
troli  in  order  to  make  possible  a  more  complete  test  of  gov- 
ernment operation,  which  was  accompanied  by  the  statement 


that  the  President  wa.s  in  accord  with  the  plan.  Mr.  Mc- 
.\doo's  recommendation,  contained  in  a  letter  addressed  to 
the  chairman  of  the  Senate  and  House  committees,  was  based 
on  the  ground  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  secure  legisla- 
tion during  the  short  session  of  Congress  that  would  provide 
a  permanent  solution  of  the  railroad  problem  and  that  it 
would  be  wholly  impracticaljle  to  attempt  to  operate  the 
roads  under  the  provisions  of  the  federal  control  act. 

The  five-year  proposal  aroused  immediate  opposition  in 
Congress  and  generally  tliroughout  the  country,  but  Mr.  Mc- 
Adoo  was  given  a  full  hearing  before  the  Senate  committee 
and  was  followed  by  Mr.  Hines,  who  supported  his  recom- 
mendations. The  committee,  however,  showed  no  disposi- 
tion to  accept  the  idea  of  the  former  director  general  and 
proceeded  with  the  hearing  until  near  the  close  of  the  Con- 
gressional session  with  a  view  to  considering  plans  for 
permanent  legislation.  It  did  not  even  report  on  the  five- 
year  proposal  and  the  House  committee  finally  gave  up  the 
idea  of  holding  any  hearings  on  it. 

During  the  early  months  of  the  year  it  was  rather  generally 
assumed  that  in  the  absence  of  legislation  the  President 
might  relinquish  the  railroads  about  June  30  and  there  was 
a  very  general  demand  for  an  extra  session  of  Congress  to 
consider  the  railroad  question,  which  in  part  inspired  the 
filibuster  at  the  close  of  the  regular  session  on  March  4, 
which  caused  the  failure  of  the  appropriation  bill  asked  by 
Mr.  Hines.  On  May  19  at  the  opening  of  the  special  ses- 
sion the  President  sent  a  message  to  Congress  saying  that 
the  railroads  would  be  returned  to  their  owners  at  the  end 
of  the  calendar  year.  This  put  Congress  upon  notice  that 
its  legislation  prescribing  the  conditions  under  which  the 
ralroads  should  be  operated  for  the  future  should  be  com- 
pleted by  the  end  of  the  year  and  the  two  committees  pre- 
pared to  tackle  the  problem  at  once. 

Senate  Committee  Hearings 

The  Senate  committee,  during  its  hearings  in  January  and 
February  had  heard  from  practically  all  of  the  various  in- 
terests involved  in  the  railroad  problem  and  had  received 
a  mass  of  testimony  covering  over  1,500  printed  pages  on 
various  more  or  less  comprehensive  plans  for  dealing  with 
the  railroads.  The  chief  of  these  were  the  general  outline 
of  principles  proposed  by  the  .\ssociation  of  Railway  Ex- 
ecutives; the  comprehensive  Warfield  plan  proposed  by  the 
National  Association  of  Owners  of  Railroad  Securities;  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  plan  for  rounding  out  the 
act  to  regulate  commerce  without  radical  changes,  which 
was  later  embodied  in  the  Esch-Pomerene  bill  introduced 
in  both  houses  of  Congress;  the  Warburg  plan,  proposed  by 
Paul  M.  Warburg  and  later  included  in  the  plan  proposed 
by  the  National  Transportation  Conference;  the  Amster 
plan  for  unified  operation  of  the  railroads  under  a  corpora- 
tion controlled  but  not  owned  by  the  government,  which  was 
later  represented  by  the  Lenroot  bill;  and  the  Plumb  plan, 
which,  however,  received  little  consideration  until  its  later 
presentation  before  the  House  committee.  There  were  also 
numerous  other  plans,  most  of  which  had  for  their  purpose 
an  improvement  in  the  system  of  railroad  regulation  and  the 
retention  of  some  of  the  advantages  resulting  from  unified 
operation  as  demonstrated  by  the  Railroad  Administration, 
but  proposals  for  continued  government  operation  received 
little  support. 

.\fter  the  extensive  hearings  that  had  been  held  during 
Januan-  and  February  and  with  the  extensive  record  taken 
by  the  Newlands  committee  in  1916  and  1917  before  it,  as 
well  as  its  own  voluminous  record  in  connection  with  the 
federal  control  act  in  1918.  the  Senate  committee  saw  little 
to  gain  in  holding  further  hearings  and  within  a  few  days 
after  its  organization  appointed  a  sub-committee  to  consider 
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the  testimony  already  available  with  a  view  of  framing  a 
bill  and  presenting  it  to  the  full  committee.  The  sub-com- 
mittee consisted  of  Senators  Cummins,  Kellogg,  I'oindextcr, 
romerene  and  Robinson,  who  now  constitute  the  Senate  con- 
ferees on  the  railroad  bill.  They  held  almost  continuous 
sessions  for  many  weeks,  during  which  they  consulted  in- 
formally with  the  most  prominent  representatives  of  tlie 
various  bodies  interested  in  railroad  matters,  and  on  Sep- 
tember 2  Chairman  Cummins  introduced  S.  2906  as  the  re- 
sult of  the  work  of  the  sub-committee.  This  was  referred 
to  tlie  full  committee,  which  held  sessions  almost  every  day 
until  October  23,  when,  having  adopted  many  amendments, 
the  new  bill,  which  was  passed  on  December  20,  was  intro- 
duced in  the  Senate  and  favorably  reported  by  the  commit- 


tee. 


House  Committee  Hearings 


The  House  committee  on  interstate  and  foreign  commerce 
was  behind  the  Senate  committee  to  the  extent  that  it  had 
not  held  hearings  during  the  last  session,  but  its  chairman, 
Mr.  Esch,  had  given  close  study  to  the  questions  involved 
and  on  June  2  introduced  the  Esch-Pomerene  bill  which 
largely  represented  tlie  views  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission.  This  was  taken  as  the  basis  for  the  hearings 
which  were  begun  on  July  15  and  continued  almost  daily 
until  September  27,  during  which  time  3,500  pages  of  tes- 
timony were  given. 

Commissioner  E.  E.  Clark,  chairman  of  the  legislative  com- 
mittee of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  spent  a  week 
before  the  committee  explaining  and  supporting  the  provis- 
ions of  the  Esch-Pomerene  bill,  admitting  that  it  was  not  in- 
tended to  cover  the  whole  ground  but  saying  that  the  com- 
mission had  not  felt  like  expressing  its  views  as  to  other 
plans  in  detail  in  advance  of  their  presentation  by  their  pro- 
ponents. He  was  followed  by  numerous  other  witnesses, 
some  of  whom  presented  plans  of  their  own,  and  discussed 
the  plans  proposed  by  others,  but  most  of  whom  discussed 
or  presented  amendments  to  the  Esch-Pomerene  bill. 

The  railway  executives  presented  their  plan  more  in  de- 
tail by  putting  it  into  the  form  of  a  bill,  the  Plumb  plan 
w^s  put  into  the  form  of  a  bill  and  introduced  by  Represen- 
tative Sims,  after  which  a  week  of  the  hearings  was  allowed 
to  its  proponents.  The  Warfield  and  Amster  plans  were  also 
put  in  bill  form  as  was  a  new  compromise  plan  drafted  by 
the  National  Transportation  Conference  called  by  the  Rail- 
road Committee  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United 
States,  which  represented  suggestions  put  forward  by  each 
of  the  principal  proponents  of  separate  plans  of  their  own. 
The  revised  or  new  plans  were  at  the  same  time  filed  with 
the  Senate  sub-committee  which  therefore  had  access  to  most 
of  the  new  material  developed  before  the  House  committee, 
although  the  Senate  committee  was  less  subjected  to  the  in- 
fluence of  the  large  number  of  shippers'  representatives  and 
others  who  based  their  discussions  mainly  on  the  details  of 
the   Esch-Pomerene   bill. 

Following  the  hearings  a  sub-committee  was  appointed 
consisting  of  Representatives  Esch,  Barkley,  Hamilton,  Sims 
and  Winslow,  who  are  also  the  House  conferees,  who  drafted 
a  tentative  bill  w-hich  was  never  made  public,  after  which 
amendments  were  adopted  by  the  full  committee  and  the 
Esch  bill  was  introduced  on  November  8,  followed  by  the 
report  on  November  10.  Debate  was  begun  on  November 
11  and  on  November  17  the  bill  was  passed  with  some  "iO 
amendments. 

In  the  House  committee  opposition  very  speedily  developed 
to  the  more  radical  changes  in  railroad  regulating  methods 
which  had  been  proposed,  such  as  the  idea  of  reorganizing 
the  railroads  into  larger  systems  proposed  by  Mr.  Hines, 
the  principle  of  a  fixed  minimum  rate  of  return  and  a  limita- 
tion of  earnings  included  in  the  Warfield  and  National  Trans- 


portation Conference  plans,  and  the  proposal  for  federal  in- 
corporation and  curtailment  of  the  powers  of  the  state  au- 
thorities included  in  the  plan  of  the  railway  executives  as 
well  as  others,  i'he  committee  did  accept  the  proposal  of  the 
executives  to  the  extent  of  inserting  a  provision  for  a  general 
instruction  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  as  to  the 
elements  to  be  considered  in  determining  the  rea.sonableness 
of  rates  but  it  was  later  stricken  out  in  the  House. 

The  Senate  bill  i)robably  resembles  the  plan  proposed  by 
the  National  Transportation  Conference  more  closely  than 
any  other,  not  because  that  plan  was  adopted  by  the  com- 
mittee, but  because  both  the  plan  and  the  Senate  bill  were 
made  up  by  selecting  and  revising  provisions  of  various 
other  plans.  It  contains  many  of  the  suggestions  made  by 
the  executives,  the  general  principle  of  the  Warfield  plan 
for  a  minimum  percentage  of  return  and  a  division  of  excecss 
earnings,  and  also  many  of  the  detailed  amendments  to  the 
interstate  commerce  act  proposed  by  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission,  while  the  plan  for  a  reorganization  of  the  rail- 
roads into  20  to  35  competing  systems  bears  some  resemblance 
to  the  ideas  suggested  by  Mr.  Hines,  Daniel  Willard  and 
others,  although  it  is  probably  more  accurate  to  attribute  it 
to  Senator  Cummins  himself,  who  has  been  gradually  crys- 
tallizing the  plan  for  two  or  three  years  as  a  solution  of  the 
strong  and  weak  road  problem. 

The  Esch  bill  is  still  largely  an  embodiment  of  the  sug- 
gestions of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  and  seems 
to  be  more  closely  in  accord  with  the  views  of  shippers  and 
others  whose  interest  is  largely  in  the  questions  of  rates  and 
details  of  service  than  the  Senate  bill,  which  is  more  re- 
flective of  the  views  of  financiers,  business  man  and  others 
who  have  looked  at  the  railroad  problem  as  a  whole. 

Government  Ownership  Is  Not  Even 

Seriously  Considered 

Neither  the  Senate  nor  the  House  treated  very  seriously 
the  new  demands  that  had  been  made  for  government  owner- 
ship. In  the  Senate  committee  report  the  subject  was  dis- 
missed briefly  with  a  statement  that  it  would  be  attended 
with  so  many  disadvantages — notably  the  increased  cost  of 
operation — that  it  must  be  discarded.  The  Plumb  plan  was 
not  mentioned.  The  House  committee's  report  said  that  in 
view  of  the  "widespread  demand  among  the  people  that  fed- 
eral control  cease  as  soon  as  suitable  legislation  could  be 
enacted"  the  committee  had  not  recommended  government 
ownership  as  a  solution.  The  Plumb  plan  was  declared 
"impossible." 

Conferees  Face  Difficulties 

It  has  become  plainly  apparent  that  the  conferees  that 
have  been  meeting  during  the  holiday  recess  are  going  to 
have  great  difficulty  in  reaching  an  agreement  between  the 
two  bills  and  it  is  expected  that  their  report  will  also  arouse 
considerable  debate  in  both  houses  before  it  is  adopted.  For 
this  reason  both  railroad  men  and  members  of  Congress  ex- 
pressed great  satisfaction  when  the  President  not  only  fixed 
March  1  as  the  date  for  the  return  of  the  roads  but  in  a  way 
"cinched"  the  matter  by  issuing  the  formal  proclamation 
so  that  it  represents  an  act  accomplished  as  far  as  the  tech- 
nical formality  is  concerned  instead  of  a  statement  of  inten- 
tions and  therefore  makes  it  much  more  difficult  for  Congress 
to  try  to  give  itself  more  time  by  postponing  the  date.  While 
a  majority  of  Congress  wants  to  get  the  roads  returned,  it 
has  become  evident  that  labor  intends  to  keep  up  the  fight 
until  the  last  ditch  and  some  of  the  more  susceptible  Congress- 
men will  stay  put  much  more  easily  if  the  responsibility  for 
action  has  already  been  taken  by  some  one  else. 

The  principal  points  on  which  the  conferees  are  already 
encountering  difficulties  are  the  anti-strike  provisions  and  the 
rate-making  provisions  of  the  Cummins  bill,  although  the 
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House  is  also  strongly  opposed  to  federal  incorporation  and 
compulsory  consolidation,  or  a  transportation  board.  There 
are  comparatively  few  provisions  in  the  Esch  bill  to  which 
the  Senate  has  indicated  opposition  and  if  they  could  be  ac- 
cepted it  would  be  possible  to  add  the  features  of  its  bill  to 
the  Esch  bill.  On  the  other  hand,  a  large  part  of  the  Esch 
bill  is  in  the  Cummins  bill  in  a  form  differing  only  in  com- 
paratively unimportant  details. 

One  of  the  most  serious  points  of  contention  is  involved 
in  the  labor  provisions  of  the  two  bills  and  various  com- 
promises have  been  suggested,  including  the  plan  proposed 
by  Senator  McCormick  of  Illinois,  patterned  after  the  Ca- 
nadian law,  to  prohibit  strikes  only  for  60  days  after  a  de- 
cision by  the  wage  tribunal,  which  would  be  required  to  ren- 
der a  decision  in  90  days.  This  was  defeated  in  the  Senate 
first  by  a  tie  vote  of  30  to  30  and  again  by  a  vote  of  33  to 
30.  Another  compromise  suggested  provides  for  a  tribunal 
including  no  partisan  members. 

The  Esch  bill  contains  no  provision  against  strikes  ex- 
cept the  machinery  for  voluntary  adjustment  through  boards 
of  adjustment  and  commissions  of  labor  disputes  to  which 
appeals  may  be  taken,  both  composed  of  an  equal  number 
of  representatives  of  the  employees  and  of  the  managers,  al- 
though some  of  the  labor  leaders  are  said  to  be  suspicious 
of  a  paragraph  which  was  left  in  the  bill  providing  that  "it 
shall  be  the  duty  of  all  carriers  subject  to  this  act  and  their 
.agents,  officers  and  employees  to  exert  eveiy  reasonable  ef- 
fort and  adopt  every  available  and  reasonable  means  to  avoid 
interruption  to  the  operation  of  a  carrier,"  because  another 
paragraph  provides  a  penalty  for  violation  of  any  of  the 
provisions  of  the  sections  relating  to  labor  disputes. 

The  Senate  is  expected,  however,  to  object  to  the  provision 
slipped  into  the  Esch  bill  by  the  friends  of  the  labor  organi- 
zations confirming  for  the  future  the  orders  and  decisions  of 
the  Railroad  Administration  relating  to  wages,  hours  and 
conditions  of  employment,  and  in  view  of  the  many  severe 
criticisms  of  the  Railroad  Administration  by  members  of 
•Congress  for  having  increased  operating  expenses  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  see  how  they  will  explain  voting  for  a  provision  con- 
firming for  the  future  the  wage  orders  that  have  caused  most 
of  the  increase  in  expenses  after  their  attention  has  been 
called  to  the  effect  of  this  part  of  the  bill. 

The  fact  that  the  Senate  voted  by  46  to  30  to  pass  the 
Cummins  bill  does  not  necessarily  mean  that  the  majority 
of  senators  will  fight  to  retain  everything  that  is  in  it,  be- 
cause when  they  voted  for  the  bill  they  were  voting  to  send 
it  to  conference,  as  well  as  voting  to  give  themselves  a  holiday 
recess,  and  were  not  voting  to  send  a  bill  to  the  President 
for  signature.  The  debate  on  the  bill  indicated  a  very  apa- 
thetic attitude  on  the  .part  of  the  senators  generally,  partly 
because  of  the  great  difference  of  opinion  as  to  whether  it  is 
a  pro-railroad  or  an  anti-railroad  bill.  Many  senators  just 
at  present  are  not  anxious  to  be  classed  as  either  too  friendly 
or  too  hostile  toward  the  railroads. 

While  the  discussion  in  Congress  and  before  its  commit- 
tees throughout  the  year  has  been  comparatively  free  from 
abuse  of  the  railroads  and  has  indicated  a  strong  feeling  on 
the  part  of  many  Congressmen  that  the  roads  have  been  too 
much  restricted  in  the  past  and  now  need  encouragement  and 
help,  this  attitude  has  been  assumed  very  gingerly  by  some 
who  are  not  members  of  the  committees  and  have  not  had 
the  opportunity  to  fortify  their  opinions  or  get  rid  of  their 
old  prejudices  by  the  aid  of  the  detailed  facts  regarding  the 
railroad  situation  which  were  presented  by  all  classes  of  in- 
terests. 

The  extensive  propaganda  carried  on  against  the  bill  by 
the  labor  leaders  and  the  bitter,  attacks  made  against  it  by 
a  few  of  the  La  Follette  type  on  the  ground  that  the  bill  con- 
stituted in  effect  a  guaranty  on  the  railroad  capitalization, 
.probably  caused  some  confusion  in  the  minds  of  many  who 


did  not  believe  all  of  the  violent  claims  that  were  made 
against  the  bill  but  were  not  sufficiently  familiar  with  the 
facts  to  answer  them. 

It  was  amusing  at  times  to  note  the  eagerness  on  the  part 
of  many  senators  to  lay  aside  the  railroad  bill,  which  they 
were  afraid  might  be  "loaded,"  and  take  up  the  sugar  bill, 
because  regardless  of  the  economic  questions  involved  it 
seemed  to  be  much  easier  politics  to  hold  down  the  price  of 
sugar  than  to  assist  an  increase  in  freight  rates.  Even  Sen- 
ator Cummins,  who  in  a  few  years  has  changed  his  attitude 
from  that  of  a  severe  critic  of  the  railroads  to  a  sincere  de- 
sire to  promote  the  public  interest  by  giving  the  railroads  a 
better  chance  to  succeed,  showed  some  hesitancy  in  assuming 
the  leadership  in  the  new  role  and  rather  reluctant  in  sup- 
porting a  5>^  per  cent  return,  although  admitting  that  the 
great  problem  was  to  attract  new  capital.  He  did  use  his 
general  understanding  of  the  facts  of  the  railroad  situation 
to  good  advantage,  however,  in  answering  the  attacks  made 
against  the  bill. 

The  Cummins  bill  as  reported  by  the  full  committee  and 
as  passed  by  the  Senate  with  comparatively  little  change 
is  regarded  as  a  great  improvement  over  the  bill,  S.  2906, 
drafted  by  the  sub-committee,  which  proposed  to  confiscate 
all  earnings  above  a  "fair  return"  and  which  contained  many 
defects. 

The  principal  point  of  contention  involved  in  the  entire 
discussion  of  the  proposed  railroad  legislation  during  the 
past  year,  with  the  possible  exception  of  the  method  of  deal- 
ing with  labor  controversies,  has  been  the  question  of  a  rule 
of  rate-making  designed  to  insure  an  adequate  income  to 
the  carriers  by  a  more  specific  expression  of  policy  than  the 
old  rule  that  rates  shall  be  "just  and  reasonable."  The 
House  committee  throughout  its  hearings  seemed  inclined  to 
rely  entirely  on  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  but 
after  Commissioner  Clark  had  indicated  in  a  general  way 
that  the  commission  might  welcome  a  legislative  declaration 
of  policy,  the  committee  adopted  the  general  rate-making 
rule  which  was  stricken  out  in  the  House. 

The  rule  adopted  by  the  Senate  committee  and  later  by 
the  Senate  is  an  evolution  from  the  idea  of  a  minimum  guar- 
anty, such  as  was  proposed  by  Mr.  Hines  and  others.  The 
guaranty  idea  was  discarded  as  being  too  liberal  to  badly  lo- 
cated or  poorly  managed  railroads,  and  as  tending  to  pro- 
mote lack  of  enterprise  and  efficiency.  Both  the  Warfield 
and  the  transportation  conference  plans  proposed  the  prin- 
ciple of  a  legislative  assurance  of  a  definite  percentage  rate 
of  return  upon  the  aggregate  value  by  districts  and  a  limita- 
tion upon  the  excess,  by  various  provisions  for  distribution. 
Both  plans  provided  for  a  rate  of  6  per  cent.  For  a  time  a 
division  of  the  excess  earnings  with  labor  was  discussed  and 
such  a  plan  was  included  in  the  Senate  sub-committee  bill 
but  was  discarded  because  of  the  expressed  opposition  of  la- 
bor to  the  idea  of  profit-sharing.  The  railroad  executives 
through  their  association  opposed  a  fixed  percentage  and 
also  a  limitation  although  some  of  them  favored  both  pro- 
visions. 

The  rate-making  provisions  of  the  Cummins  bill  as  passed 
are  stated  in  Section  6,  which  under  the  oidinary  interpre- 
tation of  conference  rules  must  be  accepted  or  rejected  as  a 
whole  or  modified  only  in  detail,  as  follows: 

Rate-Making  Section  of  Cummins  Bill 

Sec.  6.  In  dividing  the  country  into  districts  and  the  carriers 
into  rate-making  groups  the  commission  shall  have  in  view  the 
similarity  of  transportation  and  traffic  conditions  therein.  Rates 
of  transportation  shall  at  all  times  be  just  and  reasonable  and 
sufficient  to  produce  a  reasonable  return  upon  the  aggregate  value 
of  the  property  in  each  rate  group  used  or  held  for  the  service 
of  transportation. 

It  being  impracticable  to  establish  a  level  of  uniform  rates  and 
charges  within  competitive  areas  which  will  sustain  sundry  car- 
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riiTs  indispensable  to  tlie  communities  served  by  tlicm,  wiilioul 
enabling  more  favorably  situated  carriers  to  receive  icvcnuc 
from  such  rates,  nenlinilil.v  as  to  each  service,  but  in  the  aggre- 
gate snhstaiitially  and  unreasonably  in  excess  of  the  aggregate 
over  a  fair  return  ui>on  their  property,  unless  regulated  in  the 
interest  of  the  connnercc  of  the  United  Stales  as  a  whole,  it  is 
hereby  provided  that,  subject  to  the  exceptions  and  conditions 
of  this  act,  no  carrier  subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall 
be  authorized  to  receive  and  retain  for  the  transportation  serv- 
ices rendered  such  proportion  of  the  rates  and  charges  collected 
by  it  as  may  yield  in  the  aggegaie  more  than  a  reasonable  return 
upon  the  value  of  its  property  held  for  and  used  in  the  service 
of  transportation,  determined  as  herein  provided.  In  changing 
or  modifying  rates,  fares,  charges  and  classilications  from  time 
to  time  in  the  manner  provided  in  the  act  to  regulate  commerce, 
as  amended,  and  in  viewing  Ihem  from  the  standpoint  of  iheir 
effect  in  producing  revenue  in  any  rate-making  group  as  a  whole, 
the  commission  shall  initiate,  modify,  or  adjust  rates,  fares, 
charges,  and  classifications,  as  nearly  as  may  be,  so  that  the 
railway  carriers  as  a  whole  allocated  lo  each  district  and  sulijcct 
to  this  act  shall  earn  an  aggregate  annual  net  railway  operating 
income  equal,  as  nearly  as  may  be,  to  5''.>  per  centum  upon  the 
aggregate  value,  as  determined  in  accordance  with  the  provisions 
hereof,  of  the  railway  property  of  such  carriers  in  the  district 
held  for  and  used  in  the  service  of  transportation  :  Provided, 
That  in  this  respect  the  commission  shall  have  reasonable  lati- 
tude in  order  to  adjust  any  particular  rate,  fare,  or  charge  which 
may  be  found  unreasonably  high  or  inircasonably  low.  And  it 
may,  in  its  discretion,  add  to  the  basis  above  mentioned  one-half 
of  1  per  centum  upon  the  aggregate  value  of  said  property,  to 
make  provision,  in  whole  or  in  part,  as  the  case  may  be,  for 
what  are  commonly  known  as  non-productive  improvements, 
betterments,  or  equipment,  which,  according  to  the  custom  here- 
tofore prevailing,  have  been  charged  to  capital  account,  but 
which,  to  the  extent  that  such  allowance  for  such  purpose  shall 
be  reflected  in  the  net  operating  income  of  the  several  carriers, 
to  be  determined  by  the  commission,  shall  not  be  capitalized  or 
used  in  any  way  as  a  basis  for  increased  rates,  fares,  or  charges 
by  those  carriers  whose  net  operating  income  for  the  year  ex- 
ceeds Syi  per  centum  upon  the  value  of  their  respective  proper- 
ties. 

In  so  changing  or  modifying  rates,  fares,  charges  and  classifi- 
cations from  time  to  time  in  the  manner  provided  in  the  act  to 
regulate  commerce,  as  amended,  the  commission  shall  take  into 
consideration  the  interests  of  the  public,  the  shippers,  the  wages 
of  labor,  the  cost  of  maintenance  and  operation,  including  taxes, 
the  requirements  for  additional  capital  in  order  to  enable  the 
carriers  to  adequately  perform  their  duties  to  the  public,  and  the 
conditions  under  which  the  same  can  be  secured ;  and  shall,  so 
far  as  practicable,  adjust  rates,  fares,  charges  and  classifications 
that  the  net  operating  income  of  the  several  carriers  shall  beat 
the  same  relation  to  the  value  of  their  respective  properties. 
For  the  purpose  aforesaid,  the  commission  shall  from  time  to  time 
determine  the  value  of  the  property  in  each  district  and  rate- 
making  group  so  held  for  and  used  in  the  service  of  transporta- 
tion, and  lower  or  advance  the  rates,  fares,  or  charges  for  trans- 
potation  to  produce,  as  nearly  as  may  be,  the  net  operating  in- 
come above  mentioned 

If,  under  the  above  provisions,  any  carrier  shall  receive  a  net 
railway  operating  income  in  any  year  of  more  than  6  per  centum, 
after  allowance,  as  aforesaid,  by  the  commission  for  non-pro- 
ductive improvements,  upon  the  said  value  of  its  property,  one- 
half  of  such  excess  between  6  and  7  per  centum  shall  be  placed 
in  a  reserve  fund  established  and  maintained  by  such  carrier, 
and  the  remaining  one-half  of  such  excess  between  6  and  7  per 
centum  shall,  within  the  first  four  months  of  the  succeeding  year, 
be  paid  to  and  recoverable  by  the  board  for  the  purpose  of  estab- 
lishing and  maintaining  a  general  railroad  contingent  fund,  as 
hereinafter  described.  Of  any  such  excess  above  7  per  centum, 
one-fourth  thereof  shall  be  placed  in  the  reserve  fund  to  be  es- 
tablished and  maintained  by  the  carrier  and  the  remaining  three- 
fourths  thereof  shall,  within  the  time  aforesaid,  be  paid  to  and 
recoverable  by  the  board  as  a  part  of  said  general  railroad  con- 
tingent fund  as  hereinafter  described 

For  the  purpose  of  paying  dividends  or  interest  on  its  obliga- 
tions, a  carrier  company  may  draw  upon  its  said  reserve  fund 
whenever  and  to  the  extent  that  its  annual  net  railway  operating 
income  shall  fall  below  6  per  centum  of  the  value  of  its  property, 
determined  as  provided  in  this  act. 


in  any  >car  in  which  the  said  income  of  a  carrier  com|)aii> 
uhich  has  accumulated  and  is  maintaining  a  reserve  fund  equal 
to  ."i  per  centum  of  the  value  of  its  i)roperly,  delerniined  as  pro- 
vided in  this  act,  exceeds  0  per  centum  of  such  value,  such  car- 
rier shall  pay,  within  the  first  four  months  of  the  succeeding 
year,  two-thirds  of  such  excess  to  the  board  as  a  part  of  such 
general  railroad  contingent  fund  and  the  remaining  one-third 
shall  be  retained  by  the  carrier  for  such  lawful  use  or  disposition 
as  it  may  determine:  Provided,  however.  That  any  railroad 
corporation  proposing  to  undertake  any  work  of  new  construc- 
tion may  a|)ply  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  for  per- 
mission to  retain  for  a  period  not  to  exceed  ten  years  all  or  any 
part  of  its  earnings  from  such  new  construction  in  excess  of  the 
amount  heretofore  in  this  section  jirovided,  for  such  disposition 
as  it  may  care  to  make  of  the  same;  and  the  said  commission 
may,  in  its  discretion,  grant  such  permission,  conditioned,  how- 
ever, upon  the  completion  of  the  work  of  construction  within  a 
period  to  be  designated  by  the  commission  in  its  order  granting 
such  permission. 

The  aforesaid  general  railroad  contingent  fund  and  accretions 
thereof  shall  be  administered  by  the  b(jard  and  invested  in  obli- 
gations of  the  United  Stales  or  deposited  in  authorized  deposi- 
taries of  the  United  States,  subject  to  the  rules  promulgated 
from  time  to  time  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  relating  to 
government  deposits.  And  the  said  fund  and  all  accretions  there- 
of shall  be  employed  or  invested  or  expended  by  the  board  in 
furtherance  of  the  public  interest  in  railway  transportation  by 
carriers  subject  to  the  act  to  regulate  commerce  in  avoiding  con- 
gestions, interruptions  or  hindrances  to  the  railway  service  of 
the  United  States  by  carriers  subject  to  the  act  to  regulate  com- 
merce, or  in  furthering  the  public  service  rendered  by  them, 
either  by  way  of  purchase,  lease,  or  rental  of  transportation  equip- 
ment and  facilities  to  be  used  by  such  carriers  wherever  the  pub- 
lic interest  may  require,  or  by  way  of  loans  to  such  carriers,  upon 
such  fair  and  reasonable  terms  and  conditions,  in  either  case,  as 
the  board  may  prescribe. 

The  commission  shall  prescribe  rules  and  regulations  for  the 
determination  and  recovery  of  the  excess  earnings  of  the  re- 
spective carriers  subject  to  this  act  over  and  above  the  reason- 
able maximum  provided  for  herein.  To  that  end  the  commission 
may,  in  addition  to  the  exercise  of  its  general  powers,  require 
such  security  or  prescribe  such  reasonable  regulations  and  condi- 
tions as  it  may  find  necessary. 

The  provisions  of  this  section  shall  not  be  construed  as  depriv- 
ing shippers  of  their  right  to  reparation  in  case  of  overcharges, 
unlawfully  excessive  or  discriminatory  rates,  or  rates  excessive 
in  their  relation  to  other  comparable  rates,  but  no  shipper  shall 
be  entitled  to  recover  upon  the  sole  ground  that  particular  rates 
may  reflect  a  proportion  of  excess  earnings  produced  and  to  be 
recovered  in  the  public  interest  under  the  provisions  of  this  act: 
Provided,  however.  That  in  the  year  1925  and  in  every  fifth 
year  thereafter  the  commission  shall  determine  what,  under  the 
conditions  then  existing  constitutes  a  fair  return  upon  the  value 
of  such  railway  property,  and  it  may  increase  or  decrease  the 
5;^  per  centum  basis  herein  prescribed,  or  the  basis  for  the 
determination  of  excess  income. 
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Canadian  Rail^A/^ay  Developments  During  1919 

With  the  Taking  Over  of  the  Grand  Trunk,  the  Government 
Now  Owns  Nearly  22,000  Miles 

By   J.    L.    Payne 

Comptroller  of  Statistics,  Department  of  Railways  and  Canals,  Ottawa,  Canada 


THE  YEAR  1919  will  probably  be  remembered  as  the 
pivot,  in  the  matter  of  time,  on  which  turned  the 
policy  of  railway  nationalization  in  Canada.  All 
that  had  preceded  could  scarcely  be  recognized  as  the  as- 
sertion of  a  plan.  Things  had  simply  happened  under  the 
pressure  of  circumstances.  Of 
this  nature  was  the  absorption  of 
a  number  of  small  roads  in  the 
Maritime  Provinces  which,  while 
independent  units,  were  really 
feeders  of  the  pioneer  government 
railway,  the  Intercolonial.  The 
monetary  interests  involved  were 
relatively  small,  and  the  mileage 
■was  less  than  500.  This  process 
•occupied  eight  or  ten  years  of 
time,  and  was  not  of  sufficient 
importance  to  arouse  controversy. 
It  had  been  anticipated  and  did 
not  materially  alter  the  railway 
situation. 

The  first  step  toward  the  devel- 
opment of  a  really  large  state  sys- 
tem was  the  retention  of  the  Na- 
tional Transcontinental  and  its 
operation  under  Intercolonial 
management.       This     road     was 

built   by   the  government   as   the 

eastern     section     of     the     Grand 
Trunk  Pacific,  and  was  to  be  the 

public  contribution  toward  Canada's  second  line  across  the 
continent;  but  it  never  passed  out  of  government  hands.  The 
Grand  Trunk  Pacific  felt  unable  to  comply  with  the  terms  of 
acceptance,  and,  rather  than  have  its  2,002  miles  lying 
idle,  it  was,  as  has  Ijeen  said,  put  into  operation  under  the 
Intercolonial.  Having  been  constructed  for  the  greater  part 
of  its  length  through  an  unsettled  and  comparatively  un- 
productive territory,  it  was  run  at  a  loss. 


THE  TAKING  OVER  of  the 
Grand  Trunk  by  the  Do- 
minion in  November  was 
the  most  important  development 
of  the  year. 

Without  bringing  the  question 
of  railway  nationalization  before 
the  Canadian  people,  the  govern- 
ment now  finds  itself  in  control  of 
more  than  fifty  per  cent  of  the 
railroad  mileage  of  Canada. 

Railroad  construction  has  prac- 
tically ceased. 

Labor  situation  much  the  same 
as  that  in  the  United  States. 


consisting  of  nearly  10,000  miles  of  line.  While  popularly 
referred  to  as  a  third  transcontinental  system,  it  had  not 
reached  that  position  except  in  a  technical  sense.  Its  east- 
ern terminus  was  at  Montreal,  thereby  connecting  it  with 
Atlantic  navigation  in  summer,  and  only  to  that  extent  did 
it  span  the  continent.  It  had  a 
link  lower  down  in  the  Province 
of  Quebec,  and  another  in  Nova 
Scotia;  but  there  was  a  hiatus  of 
six  or  eight  hundred  miles  be- 
tween Montreal  and  an  Atlantic 
port.  In  this  uncompleted  state 
as  an  ocean  to  ocean  road  it  col- 
lapsed under  the  weight  of  its 
financial  burdens  and  passed  into 
the  hands  of  government.  This 
result  came  in  the  unavoidable 
sequence  of  events.  The  govern- 
ment was  the  guarantor  of  a  very 
large  volume  of  its  bonds,  and 
took  possession  rather  than  ad- 
vance further  millions  to  hold  up 
a  corporation  at  the  end  of  its 
tether  under  war  conditions. 

Almost  coincidental  with  the 
assumption  of  the  Canadian 
Northern    came    the    passing    of 

the   Grand   Trunk   Pacific,   with 

its  1,682  miles,  into  receiver- 
ship. The  Minister  of  Rail- 
ways became  the  official  receiver  for  the  same  reason  that 
had  obtained  in  the  Canadian  Northern  case.  The  govern- 
ment was  the  guarantor  of  the  lionds.  With  the  fnte  of  the 
Grand  Trunk  Pacific  went  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  Branch 
Lines,  a  separate  corporation  operating  more  than  a  thou- 
sand miles  of  line  in  the  West.  The  Dominion  now  had 
on  its  hands  nearly  16,000  miles  of  railway  and  was  con- 
fronted not  only  by  very  heavy  and  unlocked  for  responsi- 


Then  came  the  taking  over  of  the  Canadian  Northern,      bilities,   but  by  the  grave  problem   of   recasting   this  huge 
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mileage  into  a  systoin  wliich  would  do  two  things:  First, 
reduce  the  annual  dclicit  to  the  smallest  possible  propor- 
tions, and,  second,  to  develop  such  operating  conditions  as 
would  create  tlie  reasonable  hope  of  making  one  hand  wash 
the  other  in  time.  There  was  considerable  paralleling  of 
mileage  in  the  western  provinces,  growing  out  of  the  rivalry 
for  traffic  among  the  Canadian  Pacific,  the  Canadian  North- 
em  and  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific,  and  occasion  was  thus 
created  for  constructive  planning  for  the  future. 

It  is  well  to  get  these  facts  clearly  in  mind,  because  they 
had  everything  to  do  with  the  salient  event  of  1919 — the 
taking  over  of  tlie  Grand  Trunk.  The  government  iiad  come 
into  possession  of  two  large  railways  in  the  west,  and  had 
for  half  a  century  owned  and  operated  the  chief  road  in 
the  east.  It  also  owned  the  National  Transcontinental  be- 
tween Quebec  and  Winnipeg;  but  that  road,  primarily  in- 
tended as  a  connecting  link  for  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific 
between  the  prairie  provinces  and  the  Atlantic,  was  rela- 
tively unproductive.  The  populous  province  of  Ontario, 
lying  in  between,  was  fairly  divided  between  the  Canadian 
Pacific  and  the  Grand  Trunk.     It  produced  enormous  traffic. 

In  this  situation  the  course  of  policy  was  obvious.  To 
give  the  state  system  a  reasonable  chance,  possession  of  the 
traffic  arteries  of  Ontario  was  imperative,  and  it  so  happened 
that  an  easy  opportunity  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  time  came 
with  the  breaking  down  of  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  and 
Grand  Trunk  Pacific  Branch  Lines.  These  roads  had  two 
guarantors — the  Grand  Trunk  and  the  government.  The 
former  was  the  primary  endorser.  Without  going  into  a  mass 
of  details,  it  must  suffice  to  say  that  the  Grand  Trunk  was 
insolvent  by  virtue  of  its  responsibilities  attaching  to  these 
subsidiaries.  It  was  already  top  heavy  on  the  side  of  capi- 
talization, and  in  these  times  of  financial  stress  had  no 
means  of  swinging  its  burdens.  The  government  had  on  sev- 
eral occasions  been  compelled  to  come  to  its  rescue.  Thus, 
while  not  bankrupt  on  its  own  account,  it  was  really  so  by 
reason  of  its  obligations. 

The  government  in  November  took  over  the  Grand  Trunk, 
on  terms  with  which  readers  of  the  Railway  Age  are  famil- 
iar. The  railway  situation  in  Canada  was  by  this  act 
vitally  changed.  More  than  50  per  cent  of  the  total  mileage 
of  the  Dominion  was  now  in  state  hands.  While  this  did 
not  represent  nationalization,  it  will  be  recognized  as  a  long 
stride  in  that  direction.  The  facts  with  regard  to  mileage 
are  as  follows: 

Intercolonial      1,592.35 

Prince    Edward    Island 278.81 

Transcontinental     2,002.92 

Canadian    Northern    9,479.17 

Grand    Trunk    Pacific 1,794.07 

G.   T.   P.    Branch   Lines 1,036.79 

Grand   Trunk   in    Canada 3,578.80 

Grand  Trunk  in  U.   S 1,665.00 

Lines   in   Maritime    Provinces 485.00 

Total     .'. 21,912.91 

It  is  understood  that  this  mileage  is  to  be  operated  as  a 
single  system,  which  will  make  it  very  much  the  largest 
system  on  this  continent.  Other  countries,  notably  Ger- 
many, India  and  Austria-Hungary,  own  and  operate  a 
larger  mileage.  In  view  of  the  duplication  in  the  west,  to 
which  allusion  has  been  made,  there  may  be  a  reduction  of 
the  operating  mileage  as  given  above;  but  no  definite  an- 
nouncement has  been  made  in  that  regard.  Be  that  as  it 
may,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  Government  of  Canada  has  a 
huge  task  on  its  hands,  and  the  nature  of  that  task  will  be 
better  understood  when  two  or  three  collateral  facts  are 
stated. 

Every  one  of  the  roads  in  the  new  combination  had  a 
deficit  in  1918.  The  total  of  these  shortages  cannot  be  ac- 
curately stated,  owing  to  the  absence  of  definite  data  in 
some  instances  as  to  fixed  charges.  This  applies  chiefly  to 
the  old  government  lines,  the  obligations  of  which  appear 
in   the  general   accounts   of  the   Dominion   and   cannot   be 


identified.  Tliere  are  also  those  indirect  deficits  arising 
from  the  need  for  capital  expenditures  to  bring  certain  lines 
up  to  a  sound  operating  standard.  The  Canadian  Northern, 
for  example,  is  in  that  class.  When  the  matter  was  under 
consideration  in  Parliament  a  few  weeks  ago  various  esti- 
mates of  the  annual  loss  which  was  likely  to  result  for  the 
next  year  were  offered,  and  ran  all  the  way  from  $20,000,000 
to  $50,000,000.  Under  these  circumstances  it  would  be  im- 
prudent to  offer  further  surmise;  but  it  was  frankly  ad- 
mitted by  the  Minister  of  Railways  that  an  adverse  differ- 
ence between  income  and  outgo  could  not  be  avoided  at 
the  outset.  Official  statistics  for  1918  show  that  in  that 
year  the  immediate  deficit  for  the  combined  roads  was  in 
excess  of  $26,000,000.  It  would  be  possible  within  the 
compass  of  correct  accounting  to  raise  this  figure  consid- 
erably by  the  inclusion  of  capital  charges  attaching  to  the 
Intercolonial,  Prince  Edward  Island  and  Transcontinental 
lines. 

The  capital  liability  involved  in  this  large  undertaking 
by  the  government  cannot  be  calculated  with  absolute  accu- 
racy, owing  to  the  situation  with  respect  to  the  Grand  Trunk. 
The  common  and  preferred  stocks,  aggregating  $245,000,000, 
are  to  be  made  subject  to  arbitration.  On  the  surface,  how- 
ever, it  exceeds  $1,200,000,000.  The  operating  revenues  in 
1918  for  all  the  roads  had  a  total  of  $135,000,000,  omit- 
ting the  American  end  of  the  Grand  Trunk,  as  to  which  the 
figures  are  not  available.  The  total  for  all  roads  in  the 
Dominion  was  $332,000,000,  which  gives  emphasis  to  the 
large  place  occupied  by  the  Canadian  Pacific  among  the 
units  still  outside  of  state  control. 

A  novel  feature  of  the  situation  as  developed  by  the 
passing  of  the  Grand  Trunk  is  the  control  of  mileage  in 
the  United  States  by  the  Canadian  Government.  That 
mileage,  allowing  for  the  Canadian  Northern  holdings 
across  the  boundary,  will  be  above  1,900  miles.  There  was 
a  time  when  such  a  fact  would  have  been  viewed  with  ap- 
prehension, as  suggesting  the  possibilities  of  international 
complications;  but  that  time  has  happily  passed.  The  mat- 
ter was  not  given  prominence  in  the  Parliamentary  dis- 
cussion which  took  place  recently. 

The  attitude  of  public  judgment  toward  the  setting  up  of 
this  large  government  railway  system  cannot  be  judged  by 
anything  that  has  yet  happened.  One  prominent  govern- 
ment journal  opposed  the  acquirement  of  the  Grand  Trunk, 
while  a  somewhat  hostile  paper  gave  strong  support.  There 
would  seem  to  be  a  general  acceptance  of  the  announcement 
that  circumstances  had  compelled  the  action  taken  and 
thereby  removed  it  from  the  realm  of  constructive  contro- 
versy. There  had  long  been  a  feeling  that  the  administra- 
tion of  the  Grand  Trunk  from  England  was  unsatisfactory, 
and  those  who  held  that  view  are  naturally  disposed  to  ap- 
prove the  transfer  to  Canada.  It  is  neitiier  the  disposition 
nor  thought  of  the  writer  to  offer  a  syllable  of  comment, 
nor  to  do  more  than  set  down  the  facts  of  the  case  in  a 
judicial  spirit. 

The  published  statements  of  all  the  larger  roads  for  the 
year  ended  June  30th  last  point  to  a  substantial  gain  in 
gross  earnings.  In  view  of  the  increased  rates  which  were 
in  effect  it  cannot  at  this  moment  be  said  whether  or  not 
there  was  an  actual  growth  in  traffic.  The  indications  are 
on  the  positive  side.  On  the  other  hand,  operating  cost 
has  shown  persistent  advances,  and  at  this  juncture  nothing 
has  occurred  to  warrant  the  hope  of  either  stability  or  a 
decline.  In  this  regard  it  will  help  to  a  clear  appreciation 
of  conditions  in  Canada  to  say  they  are  essentially  the 
same  as  those  in  the  United  States.  The  labor  situation  is 
identical,  and,  while  strikes  among  railway  men  on  this 
side  of  the  line  have  neither  occurred  during  the  year  nor 
are  immediately  threatened,  it  still  remains  a  fact  that  the 
unions  which  govern  on  this  side  are  international  in  juris- 
diction. 


The  Houses  of  Parliament  Where  the  Transport  Bill  Was  Considered  and  Passed. 


English  Railroads  During  the  Year  1919 

Ministry  of  Transport  Created — Nine  Days'  Strike — 
Operating  Economies  Greatly  Needed 

By  Robert  E.  Thayer 

European  Editor  of  the  Railway  Age 


ENGLAND  ENTERS  into  the  new  year  with  its  railways 
under  the  direct  control  of  the  government  through  the 
Ministry  of  Transport  and  with  railway  labor  in  a 
far  more  quiescent  state  than  at  the  beginning  of  the  year. 
It  has  strongly  fought  off  nation- 
alization for  the  present  at  least 
and  has  weathered  a  railway 
strike  which  has  done  much  to 
clarify  any  bolshevic  atmosphere 
which  existed  after  the  cessation 
of  hostilities.  The  railway  prob- 
lems with  which  it  is  confronted 
at  the  beginning  of  the  new  year 
are  the  congestion  of  traffic,  par- 
ticularly at  the  ports;  the  mak- 
ing good  of  a  deficit  estimated  at 
approximately  $225,000,000  and 
the  final  settlement  with  the  rail- 
waymen  who  precipitated  the  nine 
days'  strike  in  last  September. 


.  Ministry  of  Transport 

The  bill  establishing  the  Min- 
istry of  Transport  was  introduced 
in    the    English    Parliament    on 
February  26,  and  after  remaining 
there  for  five  and  a  half  months, 
during  which  38  days  were  actu- 
ally given  to  its  discussion,  was 
made  a  law  on  August  13.     Sir  Eric  Geddes,  who  has  had 
railroad  experience  in  America,  India  and  England  in  ad- 
dition to  having  served   as  director-general  of  railways  of* 
the  British  forces  in  France,  was  made  the  first  Minister' 
of  Transport. 

In  brief  the  purpose  of  this  act  is  to  bring  under  one  de- 


THE  BIG  problem  confronting 
the  English  railways  is  the 
demand  for  greater  econo- 
my in  operation,  both  in  the  co- 
ordinating of  resources  and  in  the 
use  and  maintenance  of  the  prop- 
erties. 

The  Ministry  of  Transport,  by 
coordinating  all  modes  of  trans- 
portation, is  expected  to  find  a 
final  solution  of  the  problem. 

Railway  rates  are  to  be  in- 
creased to  meet  an  anticipated 
heavy  deficit,  but  greater  possi- 
bilities lie  in  more  efficient  opera- 
tion of  the  railway  plant  avail- 
able. 


London,    England,    December    15,    1919. 

partment  in  the  government  the  coutrol  of  railways,  light 
railways,  tramways,  canals  and  waterways,  harbors  and 
docks,  roads  and  road  traffic  in  order  that  transportation 
in  its  broadest  sense  may  be  coordinated  for  the  welfare  of 
the  country.  It  is  of  a  more  or 
less  temporary  structure  to  remain 
in  operation  for  two  years  for  the 
purpose  of  studying  and  determ- 
ining upon  the  permanent  scheme 
of  transport  regulation  for  Great 
Britain.  The  power  of  the  Min- 
ister of  Transport  is  very  broad, 
as  he  has  complete  control  of  op- 
eration, rate  making,  wages  and 
compensation,  improvements  and 
extensions  of  all  systems  of  trans- 
portation in  the  country.  As  a 
result  of  this  bill  it  is  natural  that 
all  competition  between  all  meth- 
ods of  transport  has  ceased. 

The  organization  of  the  Min- 
istry of  Transport  consists  of  a 
Parliamentary  Secretary  who  rep- 
resents the  Minister  in  Parlia- 
ment, a  chief  mechanical  engi- 
neer, a  director-general  of  traffic, 
a  director-general  of  civil  en- 
gineering, a  director-general  of 
development,  a  secretary  and  so- 
licitor combined  in  one  office,  a  director-general  of  finance 
and  statistics,  a  director-general  of  public  safety  and  general 
purposes,  a  director-general  of  roads  and  a  director-genera! 
of  transport  for  Ireland. 

At  present  the  total   staff  emploved  bv  the  Ministry  of 
Transport  totals  449  persons  of  whom  55  were  previously 
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employed  by  railway  comiianics,  14  i)y  kxal  authorities  and 
l.i  l)y  I'ligiiiccriiig  I'lrnis.  No  oftucrs  are  shown  as  having 
been  previously  employed  by  canal  companies,  by  road 
transport  contractors,  or  motor  car  manul'acturers.  Out  of 
this  total  .>,>  receive  a  .salary  of  i\  ,000  (about  $5,000)  or 
more  per  year,  the  salar\  of  the  Minister  of  Transport  lieing 
£5,000  ($25,000). 

In  addition  to  the  above  -tuff  an  ath  isory  committee  has 
been  api)ointed  consi.sting  of  12  general  managers  from  the 
railways  and  four  representatives  of  the  railwaymen's  unions 
which  will  act  in  somewhat  the  same  capacity  as  the  Rail- 
way Executive  Committee  under  which  the  railways  were 
o])erated  during  the  war  l)ut  having  less  power.  As  far  as 
actual  operation  of  the  roads  is  concerned,  the  Minister  has 
statwl  that  instead  of  a  greatly  increased  control  of  the  rail- 
ways due  to  the  formation  of  the  Ministry  of  Transport,  they 
will  to  a  greater  e.xtent  l)e  conducted  In'  their  own  manage- 
ment. 

Railway  Labor 

At  the  beginning  of  the  year,  railway  labor  was  decidedl}' 
in  a  discontented  frame  of  mind.  During  the  war,  bonuses, 
which  at  the  signing  of  the  Armistice  had  reached  the  amount 
of  33  shillings  per  week  (about  58),  had  been  added  to  the 
men's  weekly  earnings  to  make  up  for  the  increased  cost 
of  living;  the  bonus  was  granted  on  a  sliding  scale  l)asis 
and  was  given  purely  as  a  war  measure  with  the  expectatioa 
of  a  reduction  as  the  cost  of  living  decreased.  At  the  cessa- 
tion of  the  war  a  readjustment  was  made. 

The  locomotive  drivers  and  firemen  received  as  a  final 
settlement  standard  wages  sufficiently  high  to  include  the 
33  shillings  bonus.  Later,  attempts  were  made  to  adjust 
the  wages  of  the  other  railways  workers  represented  by  the 
National  Union  of  Railwaymen.  These  men  had  a  lowei 
wage  scale  and  the  government  did  not  grant  them  a  suffi- 
ciently high  wage  to  include  the  33  shilling  war  bonus;  and 
it  was  this  that  led  to  tho  railway  strike  of  September  which 
was  settled  by  a  guarantee  that  existing  wages  would  remain 
in  effect  to  September,  1920,  and  that  the  subject  of  a  stand- 
ard wage  would  again  be  submitted  to  discussion.  Negotia- 
tions with  these  men  are  still  in  progress.  The  eight-hour 
day  for  all  members  of  the  railway  staff  was  put  into  opera- 
tion on  February  1,  the  railway  shopmen  obtaining  a  47-hour 
week. 

Since  the  strike  negotiations  between  the  railway  unions 
and  the  government  have  led  to  an  agreement  whereby  tne 
railway  workmen  will  participate  to  a  certain  extent  in  the 
control  of  the  railways.  An  Advisory  Committee,  mentioned 
above,  has  been  formed  of  which  12  members  are  general 
managers  and  four  representatives  of  railways  unions.  In 
addition  to  this  a  Central  Board  has  been  established  con- 
sisting of  five  railway  managers  and  five  representatives  of 
the  railway  unions  to  discuss  disputed  matters  concerning 
wages  and  conditions  of  service.  If  this  board  fails  to  agree 
on  a  question  under  discussion  it  is  to  .submit  the  question 
to  a  National  Wages  Board  consisting  of  four  railway  man- 
agers, four  railway  workers  and  four  users  of  the  railways, 
with  an  independent  chairman  to  be  appointed  by  the  govern- 
ment. It  has  been  agreed  by  the  unions  that  no  strike  shall 
take  place  on  account  of  a  dispute  until  one  month  after  the 
question  in  dispute  has  been  referred  to  the  National  Wages 
Board. 

During  the  war  the  railways  suffered  to  a  considerable 
extent  by  the  loss  of  men,  individual  roads  losing  anywhere 
from  20  to  25  per  cent  of  their  staff.  This  interfered  to  a 
large  extent  with  the  work  of  the  railways  but  with  demolili- 
zation  the  railways  have  now  a  full  complement  of  men. 

Traffic  Congestion 

England  has  suffered,  particularly  during  the  war,  b^-  a 
severe  congestion  of  traffic  all  of  which  resolves  back  to  the 


war.  .\b()ut  (>0()  l(Koniotives,  30,000  freight  cars  and  1,600 
passenger  cars  were  sent  to  France  during  the  war.  In  addi- 
tion to  this,  because  of  the  depleted  forces,  England  has  jjeen 
unal)le  projierly  to  maintain  the  remaining  e(|ui])ment.  Fur- 
thermore, due  to  the  fact  that  railway  freight  rates  were  not 
increased,  shij)ments  which  before  the  war  were  carried  Ijy 
coastal  steamer  .service,  were  thrust  on  the  railways  becau.se 
of  the  increase  of  freight  charges  by  water.  Another  factor 
has  also  had  a  bearing  on  the  situation.  Due  to  the  uncer- 
tainty of  the  market  and  the  clo.se  margins  upon  which  the 
merchants  in  Great  Britain  are  working,  consignments  have 
Ijeen  made  in  very  small  quantities  and  this  has  greatly 
reduced  the  car  load. 

The  result  of  all  this  is  that  England  is  suffering  from  a 
lack  of  freight  cars  and  until  the  old  cars  have  been  repaired 
and  new  cars  built  there  is  little  prospect  of  much  relief. 
It  seems  impossible,  due  to. the  very  small  freight  cars  used 
(they  average  from  10  to  12-tons  capacity)  to  get  the  ship- 
pers to  load  the  cars  more  nearly  to  their  capacity.  English 
railways  have  always  made  a  feature  of  quick  delivery  in 
small  quantities  and  it  has  been  found  practically  impossible 
to  force  the  shippers  to  fully  load  even  these  small  cars  to 
their  full  capacity. 

The  building  of  new  cars  has,  of  course,  been  greatly  re- 
duced. Most  of  this  work  was  done  in  the  railway  com- 
panies shops.  The  experience  of  the  Great  Western  Railway 
may  be  taken  as  typical.  During  the  four  years  before  the 
war  that  road  built  10,000  freight  cars,  but  during  the  five 
war  years  it  was  only  able  to  build  1,500,  and  furthermore 
it  was  not  ai^le  to  keep  up  with  the  repairing  of  its  old  equip- 
ment. 

The  railway  companies  have  hesitated  to  go  into  the  open 
market  for  new  cars  on  account  of  the  high  cost  the  outside 
builders  are  demanding.  With  the  government  in  control  of 
the  railways  and  with  the  guaranteed  return  on  the  capital 
stock,  and  furthermore  on  account  of  the  fact  that  there  is 
still  some  feeling  that  the  roads  may  ultimately  be  national- 
ized, the  railways  hesitate  to  make  an}-  excessive  capital 
expenditures  and  it  is  only  natural  for  them  under  these 
conditions  to  refrain  from  placing  orders  for  cars  at  prices 
from  60  to  78  per  cent  higher  than  that  which  it  would  cost 
them  to  build  the  cars  in  their  own  shops. 

As  a  solution  to  the  car  shortage  problem.  Sir  Eric  Geddes, 
^linister  of  Transport,  has  suggested  recently  that  the  govern- 
ment munition  plants  be  put  to  work  building  freight  cars; 
it  is  claimed  that  the  Woolwich  Arsenal,  for  instance,  can 
turn  out  a  car  at  £297  as  against  a  price  of  £225  in  railway 
shops  and  from  £360  to  £395  in  car  manufacturers'  plants. 
All  of  these  prices  compare  with  the  pre-war  cost  of  £90 
at  raihvay  shops. 

The  repairing  and  building  of  freight  cars  in  both  railway, 
government  and  industrial  shops  has  been  made  more  diffi- 
cult and  expensive  on  account  of  the  eight-hour  day,  the 
new  men  that  have  had  to  be  inducted  into  the  service,  and 
the  lowering  of  the  morale  of  the  workmen  which  has  been 
felt  all  over  the  world  since  the  war.  Added  to  this  is  the 
foundry  molders'  strike  which  has  had  its  effect  on  all  in- 
dustries in  Great  Britain. 

The  effect  of  the  manner  in  which  the  railways  are  tak- 
ing over  the  coastal  traffic  is  illustrated  in  the  handling  of 
coal  from  Wales.  Before  the  war  61  per  cent  of  the  anthra- 
cite coal  in  Wales  went  to  the  seaboard  with  an  average  haul 
of  23  miles.  Now  this  same  quantity  of  anthracite  is  car- 
ried inland  by  rail  with  an  average  haul  of  200  miles.  The 
freight  traffic  through  the  Severn  tunnel  alone  has  increased 
31  per  cent.  It  is  anticipated  that  the  freight  rates  will  be 
increased  by  January  15  to  such  an  extent  that  the  mer- 
chants will  find  it  economical  to  use  coastal  shipping,  and 
thus  reduce  the  demands  on  the  railways. 

As  an  example  of  difficulty  in  increasing  car  loading  the 
traffic  on  one  railway  may  be  mentioned  which  during  one 
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month  carried  2  per  cent  less  tonnage  but  had  an  increase 
of  25  per  cent  in  the  number  of  consignments. 

Deficit  in  Net  Income 

The  latest  statement  published  l:)y  the  ISlinistry  of  Trans- 
port shows  that  there  is  an  anticipated  deficit  of  $225,000,- 
000  expected  for  the  year  ending  March  31,  1920.  This 
has  been  caused  by  the  greatly  increased  cost  of  labor  and 
materials  and  the  fact  that  freight  rates  have  not  been  in- 
creased. 

The  English  railroads  feel  particularly  the  increased 
cost  of  labor  and  materials,  because  before  the  war 
both  these  commodities  were  so  extremely  cheap.  It  has  not 
been  so  necessary  in  tlie  past  to  equip  railway  shops  with 
labor  saving  machinery,  because  of  the  low  cost  of  labor, 
as  it  has  been  in  the  United  States.  Furthermore  all  road 
construction  and  locomotive  and  passenger  car  building  has 
involved  more  labor  than  that  required  for  the  same  items 
in  the  United  States. 

Railwaymen  now  thoroughly  appreciate  the  fact  that  more 
economical  methods  must  be  followed,  and  there  is  no  depart- 
ment of  the  railways  in  which  greater  results  can  be  obtained 
than  in  the  mechanical  department.  As  in  the  case  of  the 
freight  cars,  however,  it  is  a  question  of  how  far  the  British 
railways  will  care  to  go  in  improving  and  modernizing  their 
methods,  which  necessarily  will  involve  heavy  capital  ex- 
penditures, because  of  the  as  yet  undecided  national  policy 
to  be  followed  in  connection  with  the  roads.  The  fact  re- 
mains, however,  that  regardless  of  whether  the  roads  are 
ultimately  nationalized  or  whether  they  are  returned  to  their 
private  owners,  vast  improvements  will  have  to  be  made  if 
it  is  desired  to  decrease  the  present  cost  of  operation. 

Before  the  war  the  freight  rates  in  England  were  high 
and  any  additional  increase  in  these  rates  is  not  looked 
upon  with  favor  by  the  shipping  public.  An  increase,  how- 
ever, is  necessary  to  put  the  roads  on  a  paying  basis,  although 
there  still  remain  great  opportunities  for  reducing  the  cost 
of  the  operation. 

Electrification 

Electrification  has  received  considerable  thought  in  Eng- 
land for  some  time,  but  because  of  the  war,  developments  in 
this  respect  have  been  curtailed.  The  experience  of  a  num- 
ber of  English  roads  such  as  the  Lancashire  &  Yorkshire, 
the  London,  Brighton  &  South  Coast  and  the  London  & 
South  Western  in  the  electrification  of  their  suburban  lines 
has  shown  such  splendid  results  that  other  roads  are  now 
seeking  to  follow  their  footsteps. 

During  the  past  year  the  South  Eastern  &  Chatham,  the 
Great  Eastern  and  the  North  Eastern  have  been  giving  this 
subject  serious  consideration. 

The  North  Eastern  has  already  decided  to  electrify  80  miles 
of  its  own  line.  The  South  Eastern  &  Chatham  have  plans 
well  developed  for  the  electrification  of  its  suburban  terri- 
tory, with  ultimate  plans  for  electrified  lines  through  to  the 
Channel.  The  Great  Eastern  is  finding  the  Liverpool 
Street  terminus  in  London  inadequate  to  handle  its  suburban 
traffic  and  is  making  a  careful  investigation  as  to  the  cost 
of  electrifying  its  suburban  lines.  What  eventually  will  be 
done  remains  to  be  seen,  as  it  again  depends  upon  the  man- 
ner in  which  finances  can  be  arranged. 

Possibilities  for  American 

Railway  Supply  Manufacturers 

American  railway  supply  manufacturers  seeking  a  market 
for  their  products  in  England  should  look  upon  the  situa- 
tion as  one  demanding  an  improvement  in  the  efficiency  of 
railway  operation.  The  cost  of  labor  and  material  has  risen 
to  such  an  extent  that  the  railways,  if  they  are  to  maintain 


efficient  service  without  the  application  of  high  rates  must  im- 
prove their  operating  metliods.  England  has  never  had  an 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  to  drive  down  its  rates  and 
force  the  railways  to  economize,  nor  aggressive  labor  unions 
to  demand  labor  saving  and  safety  appliances,  as  have  the 
railroads  in  the  United  States.  Freight  trains  are  operated 
with  the  chain  coupling  and  without  air  brakes,  and  deficits 
are  made  up  by  an  increase  in  rates.  Lack  of  statistics  has 
made  it  almost  impossible  properly  to  diagnose  the  railway 
problem,  but  it  is  anticipated  that  under  the  Ministrj'  of 
Transport  these  statistics  will  be  forthcoming;  they  should 
give  strong  indications  as  to  where  savings  can  be  made  and 
with  the  rapid  growth  in  the  strength  of  the  railwaymens' 
unions,  undoubtedly  greater  demands  will  l)e  made  for  safety 
in  operation. 

Labor  was  so  cheap  in  England  before  the  war  and  is  so 
high  now  that  steps  must  be  taken  for  more  economical  and 
efficient  operation.  Perhaps  the  greatest  possibility  for 
-American  railway  supply  manufacturers  is  that  in  the  rail- 
way shops  of  Great  Britain.  Modern  machinery,  labor  sav- 
ing devices  and  more  efficient  operation  is  greatly  needed. 
Mechanical  department  officers  have  acknowledged  that  with 
the  greatly  increased  cost  of  labor,  the  eight-hour  day  and 
the  increased  cost  of  materials,  drastic  steps  must  be  taken 
in  order  to  economically  operate  their  works.  The  question 
is,  however,  as  to  just  how  and  when  such  improvements  will 
be  made,  due  principally  to  the  fact  that  the  railways  now 
being  under  the  control  of  the  government  and  having  a 
guaranteed  return  do  not  have  the  incentive  to  initiate  heavy 
capital  expenditures  for  the  improvement  of  methods  and 
for  the  reduction  in  the  co.st  of  operation. 


From    ;he    Albany    Knickerbocker   Press 
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The  American  Association  of  Engineers  announces  that  it 
will  conduct  its  second  annual  conference  of  professional 
cnj;ineers  in  railroad  service  in  Chicago,  on  March   15,   1920. 

Fire  did  damage  to  the  amount  of  $25,000  on  the  building 
containing  the  yardmaster's  and  local  freight  agent's  offices 
of  the  New  York  Central  at  VVeehawken,  N.  J.,  on  Decem- 
ber 21. 

Arrests  for  smuggling  liquor  reported  from  London,  Ont., 
December  21,  involved  11  colored  cooks,  waiters  and  porters 
■on  a  Grand  Trunk  express  train,  westbound.  Officers  board- 
ing the  train  captured  33  bottles  of  whiskey  and  other  liquors. 

Immediate  foreclosure  against  the  Chicago,  Peoria  &  St. 
Louis,  now  in  receivership,  is  demanded  by  holders  of  the 
■general  and  refunding  mortgage  bonds.  The  demand  is  made 
by  a  committee  representing  bond  holders,  in  a  letter  to  the 
Bankers'  Trust  Company,  Chicago,  trustee  under  the 
mortgage. 

Extension  of  Annual  Passes 

Supplement  59  to  Circular  20  of  the  Northwestern  regional 
■director  extends  all  railroad,  Pullman  and  steamship  annual 
or  time  passes  expiring  December  31,  1919,  to  February 
29,  1920. 

An  order  has  been  issued  notifying  roads  to  proceed  to 
issue,  in  the  usual  manner,  passes  for  use  after  February  29. 
General  managers  are  authorized  to  use  their  clerical  forces 
for  this  purpose.  The  forms  of  passes  should  be  approved 
by  officers  of  the  corporation. 

"Merry  Christmas!" 

The  Alabama,  Tennessee  &  Northern  is  not  a  large  road — 
186  miles,  21  locomotives,  and  304  cars — but  the  corporation 
made  itself  prominent  on  Christmas  Day  by  sending  gifts 
of  money  to  numerous  officers  and  employees.  One  of  the 
beneficiaries  of  this  manifestation  of  the  Christmas  spirit  has 
shown  us  a  letter  from  John  T.  Cochrane,  president  and 
general  manager,  which  says,  in  part: 

"As  a  remembrance  and  in  appreciation  of  your  services 
and  loyalty  to  our  corporation,  I  take  pleasure  in  handing 
you  herewith  a  Christmas  check. 

"We  are  sending  these  checks  to  heads  of  departments, 
agents  and  office  employees  working  on  monthly  pay  and 
whose  hours  and  conditions  of  service  differ  from  others. 

"Please  accept  this  with  the  best  wishes  of  our  corporation, 
its  directors  and  officers  for  a  happy  Christmas,  and  my 
personal  wish  that  your  relations  with  the  other  officers  of 
the  corporation  and  myself  will  continue  to  be  as  pleasant 
and  mutually  satisfactory  as  I  feel  they  are  today." 

Mr.  Cochrane's  act  is  so  unusual  that  it  has  been  called 
unique.  Whether  it  is  proper  really  to  call  it  so  we  are  un- 
able to  say,  for  it  is  about  half  a  century  since  the  last  inci- 
dent of  the  kind  occurred,  so  far  as  memory  serves. 

A  Surplus  of  Coal 

Between  10,000  and  12,000  carloads  of  coal  are  standing  on 
sidings  and  in  yards  in  the  Central  Western  region  and  un- 
less assistance  comes  from  some  unexpected  quarter  the 
railroads  probably  will  have  to  burn  the  coal  themselves. 
The  accumulation,  about  600,000  tons,  is  an  aftermath  of  the 
recent  coal  strike.  Pursuant  to  the  appeals  of  consumers 
suffering  from  the  shortage,  the  Fuel  Administration  sent  a 
great  quantity  of  coal  into  this  region  from  the  Pennsylvania 
and  Virginia  fields.  The  shipments  reached  their  destination 
at  about  the  time  a  settlement  of  the  strike  appeared  likely 


and  as  a  result  the  coal,  which  was  to  retail  for  something 
more  than  $9  a  ton,  was  left  in  the  hands  of  the  railroads. 

The  total  retail  value  is  about  $5,500,000. 

Railroad  Labor  Leaders  Object  to  Return 

of  Roads  and  Anti-Strike  Legislation 

Officers  of  the  14  principal  railroad  labor  organizations, 
including  the  four  train  service  brotherhoods,  at  a  confer- 
ence with  Samuel  Gompers  of  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor  at  Washington  on  December  29,  adopted  a  declaration 
of  principles  expressing  their  dissatisfaction  with  the  Presi- 
dent's action  in  relinquishing  control  of  the  railroads  as  of 
March  1  and  also  their  opposition  to  the  anti-strike  provi- 
sions of  the  Cummins  bill,  but  saying  nothing  regarding  the 
wage  demands  which  most  of  them  have  pending  before  the 
Railroad  Administration  but  which  have  been  held  in  abey- 
ance to  give  the  government  an  opportunity  to  try  to  reduce 
the  cost  of  living.  It  has  been  assumed  that  an  effort  would 
be  made  to  press  the  wage  demands  before  the  railroads  are 
returned,  but  the  labor  leaders  recently  have  been  expressing 
greater  concern  over  the  proposed  anti-strike  law,  which 
would  take  away  much  of  their  power  to  force  wage  in- 
creases by  threatening  to  strike.  The  representatives  of  the 
shop  employees  have  had  one  conference  with  Director  Gen- 
eral Hines  on  their  demands  and  are  expected  to  resume  the 
discussion  at  an  early  date.  The  declaration  adopted  at  the 
conference  with  Mr.   Gompers  says: 

"That  is  is  the  sense  of  the  conference  that  the  control 
of  the  railroads  should  be  exercised  by  the  government  of 
the  United  States  for  a  period  of  not  less  than  two  years, 
that  a  proper  test  may  be  made  as  to  government  control. 

"That  such  test  has  not  been  given  a  fair  opportunity  dur- 
ing the  war  times  or  since. 

"This  conference  is  opposed  to  legislation  making  strikes 
of  workers  unlawful.  It  is  the  sense  of  this  conference  that 
penalty  clauses  in  pending  legislation  on  railroads  against 
workers  ceasing  their  employment  should  be  eliminated. 

"That  the  conference  favors  the  enactment  of  beneficial 
features  of  the  bills  which  tend  to  establish  better  relations 
between  employees  and  carriers. 

"That  the  beneficial  clauses  should  be  extended  to  the 
sleeping  car  and   Pullman   Company  employees." 

During  the  meeting  Mr.  Gompers  was  called  out  for  a  long 
conference  with  Daniel  Willard,  president  of  the  Baltimore 
&  Ohio. 

Canadian  Board  of  Adjustment 

The  Canadian  Railway  Board  of  Adjustment  No.  1  recently 
issued  decisions  in  two  cases  between  the  Toronto,  Hamilton 
&  Buffalo  and  the  Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Trainmen  and 
between  the  railway  company  and  the  Order  of  Railway 
Conductors  and  the  Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Trainmen. 
The  first  decision  was  given  in  favor  of  the  company  and 
settled  a  controversy  arising  from  the  fact  that  a  number 
of  yard  engines  have  been  operated  on  the  lines  of  this  road 
by  crews  consisting  of  a  foreman  and  one  helper.  The  em- 
ployees contended  that  this  violated  safe  practice  and  that 
a  safety  rule  should  be  incorporated  in  the  trainmen's  sched- 
ule stating  that  yard  crews  shall  consist  of  not  less  than  a 
foreman  and  two  helpers.  The  company  contended  that  the 
basis  of  the  present  assignment  affords  both  safe  and  effi- 
cient operation  and  this  stand  was  upheld  by  the  Board. 
The  second  case  involved  a  controversy  over  the  application 
of  Article  4  of  Supplement  16  to  General  Order  27  of  the 
United  States  Railroad  Administration.  The  employees  con- 
tended that  regular  passenger  trainmen  could  not  be  used  in 
freight  service  to  make  up  monthly  guarantees,  whereas  the 
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company  contended  that  regularly  assigned  passenger  men 
could  be  used  in  any  class  of  service  in  order  to  make  up 
their  guarantees.  The  Board  sustained  the  contention  of  the 
employees  and  decided  that  regularly  assigned  passenger 
men  may  not  be  used  in  freight  service  to  make  up  monthly 
passenger  guarantees. 

Railway  Business  Association  Dinner 

The  Railway  Business  Association,  which  for  the  last  two 
years  has  held  its  annual  meeting  at  Chicago,  will  resume 
this  year  its  former  practice  of  convening  in  New  York.  The 
meeting  will  be  held  at  the  Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel  on  March 
31 — business  session  11  a.  m.,  luncheon  12:30  p.  m.,  reports 
of  convention  committees  and  election  of  officers  1:30  p.  m., 
dinner  7  p.  m.  The  speaking  program  is  to  be  announced 
lat€r. 

Meetings  and  Conventions 

The  following  list  gives  names  of  secretaries,  dates  of  next  or  regular 
meetings  and  places  of  meetings : 

Air    Brake   Association. — F.    M.    Nellis,    165    Broadway,    New    York    City. 

Next  convention,  May  5-7,   1920,  Chicago. 
American    Association   of   Demurrage   Officers. — F.   A.    Pontious,   Super- 
visor of  Demurrage  and  Storage,  C.  &  N.  W.   Ry.,  Chicago. 
American    Association    of    Dining    Car    Superintendents. — S.    W.    Derr, 

C.  R.   R.  of  N.  J.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
American  Association  of  Freight  Agents. — -R.   O.  Wells,   Illinois  Central, 

Chicago.      Next   annual   meeting,   June,    1920. 
American    Association    of    General    Baggage    Agents. — E.    R.    Reynolds, 

C.  G.  W.  R.  R.,  Chicago. 
American    Association    of    Passenger    Traffic    Officers. — W.    C.    Hope, 

C.   R.   R.   of  N.   J..   143   Liberty   St.,  New  York. 
American     Association     of     Railroad     Superintentents. — J.     Rothschild, 

Union  Station,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
American   Electric   Railway   Association. — E.   B.   Burritt,  8  W.  40th   St., 

New  York. 
American  Electric  Railway  Manufacturers'  Association. — C.  F.  J.  Dell, 

50  E.  42nd  St.,  New  York. 
American    Railroad    Master    Tinners',    Coppersmiths'   and   Pipe    Fitters' 

Association.— Otto  E.  Schlinck,  185  W.  5th  St.,  Peru,  Ind. 
American    Railroad    Association.— T.    E.    Fairbanks,    75    Church    St.,    New 

York: 
Section  I,  Operating  (including  former  activities  of  Association  of  Rail- 
way Telegraph  Superintendents).     W.  J.  Frippe  (chairman),  N.  Y.  C. 

R.   R.,   New  York,  N.  Y. 

Telegraph   and  Telephone  Division — M.  H.   Clapp,  U.   S.   R.   R.  A., 
Washington    D.  C. 
Section     II,     Engineering — E.     H.     Fritch,     431     South     Dearborn     St., 

Chicago. 

Signal  Division.— H.   S.  Balliet,  75  Church  St.,  New  York. 
Sjction    xil.    Mechanical    (including    former    activities    of    Master    Car 

Builders'    and    Master    Mechanics'    Association). — V.    R.    Hawthorne, 

431    South   Dearborn  St.,  Chicago.     Next  convention,  June  9-16,    1920, 

Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 
Section  IV,  Traffic   (including  former  activities  of  Freight  Qaim  Asso- 
ciation).— Robert  C.  Wright,   (chairman).  Assistant  Director,  Division 

of  Traffic,  U.  S.   R.  R.  A.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Section    V,   Transportation    (including    former   activities   of   Association 

of    Transportation    and     Car     Accounting    Officials). — E.    J.     Pearson 

(chairman).    Federal    Manager,    N.    Y.,    N.    H.    &    H.    R.    R.,    New 

Haven,    Conn. 
Section   VI,   Purchases  and   Stores   (including  former  activities  of  Rail- 
way Storekeepers'  Association).     J.  P.  Murphy,  N.  Y.  C.   R.   R.,  Col- 

linwood,  Ohio. 
Section  VII,  Freight  Claims   (including  former  activities  of  the  Freight 
Claim    Association). — H.    C.     Pribble     (chairman),    A.    T.    &    St.    Fe, 

Topeka,   Kan. 
American  Railway  Bridge  and  Building  Association. — C.  A.  Lichty,  C.  & 

N.    W.    Ry..    319    N.    Waller    Ave..    Austin    Station,    Chicago.      Next 

convention   October    19-21,    1920,    Atlanta,    Ga. 
American     Railway     Engineering    Association. — (Works    in    co-operation 

with  the   American   Railroad  Association,   Section  II.)      E.   H.   Fritch, 

431    South    Dearborn    St.,    Chicago.      Next    convention,    March    16-18, 

1920,   Chicago. 
American  Railway  Master  Mechanics'  Association. — (See  American  Rail- 
road Association,  Section  III,  Mechanical.) 
American   Railway  Perishable  Freight  Association.- — E.   F.   McPike,   135 

E.   11th   Place,   Chicago.     Regular  meetings,   2d  Wednesday  in   March 

and   September. 
American    Railway    Tool    Foremen's    Association. — R.    D.    Fletcher,    1145 

East   Marquette    Road,  (Thicago. 
American  Society  for  Testing  Materials. — C.  L.   Warwick,  University  of 

Pennsylvania,   Philadelphia,  Pa. 
American    Society    of    Civil    Engineers. — Charles   W.    Hunt,    Engineering 

Societies    Building,    33    W.    39th    St.,    New    York.      Regular    meetings, 

1st   and    3d   Wednesday    in   month,   except    July   and   August,    33    W. 

39th  St.,  New  York. 
American    Society   of    Mechanical   Engineers. — Calvin    W.    Rice,    29   W. 

39th   St.,  New   York. 
American    Train     Despatchers'    Association. — D.    L.    Darling,    Northern 

Pacific   Ry.,   Spokane.  Wash. 
American    Wood    Preservers'    Association. — F.    J.    Angier,    B.    &    O.,    Mt. 

Royal    Sta.,    Baltimore,    Md.      Next   annual   meeting,    February    10-12, 

1920,  Hotel   Sherman,  CHiicago. 
Association   of   Railway    Claim   Agents. — Willis   H.   Failing,   C.    R.   R.   of 

N.    T.,   Jersey   City,   N.   J.     Next  meeting,   May,    1920,   Atlantic   City, 

N.  J. 
Association    of   Railway   Electrical   Engineers. — Jos.   A.   Andreucetti,    C. 

&  N.  W.,   Room  411,  C.  &  N.  W.   Sta.,  Chicago. 
Association  of  Railway  Executives. — Thomas  De  Witt  Cuyler  (chairman), 

61   Broadway,  New  York,  N.   Y. 
Association    of    Railway    Telegraph     Superintendents. — (See    American 

Railway  Association,   Section  I,  Operating.) 
Association    of    Transportation    and    Car     Accounting    Officers. — (See 

American  Railroad  Association,  Section  V,  Transportation.) 


Bridge  and  Building  Supply  Men's  Association. — M.  J.  Trees,  Chicago 
Bridge  &   Iron   Works,  Chicago. 

Canadian    Railway   Club.— W.  A.   Booth,   131    Charron   St.,   Montreal,   Que. 

Car  Foremen's  Association  of  Chicago. — Aaron  Kline.  626  North  Pine 
.\ve.,  Chicago.  Regular  meetings,  2d  Monday  in  month,  except  June, 
July  and  August,  New   Morrison  Hotel,   Chicago. 

Car  Foremen's  Association  of  St.  Louis. — Thomas  B.  Koeneke,  Federal 
Reserve  Bank  Bldg.,  St.   Louis,  Mo. 

Central  Railway  Club. — Harry  D.  Vought,  95  Liberty  St.,  New  York. 
Regular  meetings.  2d  Thursday  in  November,  and  2d  Friday  in 
January,   March,    May  and   September,   Hotel    Statler     Buffalo,   N.   Y. 

Chief  Interchange  Car  Inspectors'  and  Car  Foremen  s  Association. — 
J.   C.   Keene,   General   Car   Insi.ector.   Wabash    K.    R..    Decatur,    111. 

Chief  Interchange  Car  Inspectors'  and  Car  Foremen's  Supply  Men's 
Association. — D.  B.  Wright,  Lehon  Company,  45th  and  Oakley  Sts., 
Chicago. 

Eastern    Railroad  Association. — D.   G.   Stuart,   Washington,   D.    C. 

Freight  Claim  Association  (See  American  Railroad  Association,  Section 
IV,  Traffic). 

General  Superintendents'  Association  of  Chicago. — A.  M.  Hunter,  321 
Grand  Central  Sta.,  Chicago.  Regular  meetings,  Wednesday  preced- 
ing 3rd  Friday  in  month.  Room  856,  Insurance  Exchange  Bldg., 
Chicago. 

International,  Railroad  Master  Blacksmiths'  Association. — A.  L.  Wood- 
worth,   B.   &  O.,   Lima,   Ohio. 

International  Railway  Fuel  Association. — J.  G.  Crawford,  702  E.  51st 
St.,  Chicago.  Next  annual  meeting.  May,  1920,  Hotel  Sherman, 
Chicago. 

International  Railway  General  Foremen's  Association. — Wm.  Hall,  1061 
W.   Wabash  Ave.,   Winona,  Minn. 

Maintenance  of  Way  Master  Painters'  Association. — E.  E.  Martin. 
Union  Pacific  R.  R..  Room  No.  19,  Union  Pacific  Buildinc.  Kansas 
City,   ..lo.    Next  convention,   October   S-7,   1920,   Detroit,   Mich. 

Master  Boiler  Makers'  Association. — Harry  D.  Vought,  95  Liberty  St., 
New  York.  Next  annual  meeting.  May  25-28,  Curtis  Hotel,  Min- 
neapolis, Minn. 

Master  Car  and  Locomotive  Painters'  Association  of  the  United  States 
and  Canada. — A.   P.   Dane,   B.  &  M.,   Reading,  Mass. 

Master  Car  Builders'  Association. — (See  American  Railroad  Association, 
Section   III,   Mechanical.) 

National  Association  of  Railway  and  Utilities  Commissioners. — 
James  B.  Walker,  49  Lafayette  St.,  New  York.  Next  convention, 
November,  1920,  Washington.  D.  C. 

National  Foreign  Trade  Council. — O.  K.  Davis,  1  Hanover  Square,  New 
York.     Next   convention.  May   12-15,  1920,  San   Francisco. 

National  Railway  Appliances  Association. — C.  W.  Kelly,  Kelly-Derby 
Co.,  Peoples  Gas  Bldg.,  Chicago. 

New  England  Railroad  Club. — W.  E.  Cade,  Jr.,  683  Atlantic  Ave.,  Bos- 
ton, Mass.  Regular  meetings,  2d  "Tuesday  in  month,  excepting 
months  of  June,  July,  August  and  September. 

New  York  Railroad  Club. — Harry  D.  Vought,  95  Liberty  St.,  New  York. 
Regular  meeting  3d  Friday,  in  month,  except  June,  July  and  August, 
29  W.  39th  St.,  New  York. 

Niagara  Frontier  Car  Men's  Association. — George  A.  J.  Hochgrebe,  623 
Brisbane  Bldg.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  Regular  meetings,  3d  Tuesday  in 
each  month,  Tenjost  Hall,  Buffalo,  N.   Y. 

Pacific  Railway  Club. — W.  S.  WoUner,  64  Pine  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Regular  meeting  2d  Thursday  in  month,  alternately  in  San  Francisco 
and  Oakland. 

Railway  Accounting  Officers'  Association. — E.  R.  Woodson,  1116  Wood- 
ward Bldg.,  Washington,  D.  C.  Next  convention.  May  12,  Atlantic 
City,  N.  J. 

Railway  Business  Association. — Frank  W.  Noxon,  30  Church  St.,  New 
York. 

Railway  Club  of  Pittsburgh. — J.  D.  Conway,  515  Grandview  Ave.,  Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.  Regular  meetings,  4th  Thursday  in  month  except  June, 
July  and  August,   Americus  Club  House,   Pittsburgh,   Pa. 

Railway  Development  Association. — D.  C.  Welty,  Missouri  Pacific  R.  R., 
Little   Rock,  Ark. 

Railway  Electric  Supply  Manufacturers'  Association. — J.  Scribner,  Gen- 
eral Electric  Co.,  Chicago.  Annual  meeting  with  Association  of 
Railway  Electrical  Engineers. 

Railway  Equipment  Manufacturers'  Association. — D.  L.  Eubank,  Galena 
Signal   Oil  Company,   Richmond,  Va. 

Railway   Fire  Protection   Association. — R.   R.   Hackett. 

Railway  Real  Estate  Association. — R.  H.  Morrison,  C.  &  O.,  Rich- 
mond, Va. 

Railway  Signal  Association. — (See  American  Railroad  Association,  Sec- 
tion II,  Signal  Division.) 

Railway  Storekeepers'  Association. — (See  American  Railroad  Association, 
Section    VI,    Purchases   and   Stores.) 

Railway  Supply  Manufacturers'  Association. — J.  D.  Conway,  1841  Oliver 
Bldg.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  Next  convention,  June  9-16,  Atlantic  City, 
N.  J. 

Railway  Telegraph  and  Telephone  Appliance  Association. — G.  A.  Nel- 
son, Waterbury   Battery  Co.,  30  Church   St.,  New  York. 

Roadmasters'  and  Maintenance  of  Way  Association. — P.  J.  McAndrews, 
C.  &  N.  W.  Ry.,   Sterling,  111. 

St.  Louis  Railway  Club. — B.  W.  Frauenthal,  Union  Station,  St.  Louis, 
Mo.     Regular  meetings,   2d   Friday  in  month,  except  June,  July  and 

Signal  Appliance  Association. — F.  W.  Edmunds,  West  Nyack,   Rockland 

County,   New  York. 
Society   of    Railway   Financial   Officers. — L.   W.    Cox,    1217   Commercial 

Trust  Bldg.,  Philadelphia,   Pa. 

SoUTilERN     AND     SOUTHWESTERN     RAILWAY     ClUB. A.     J.     Merrill,     P.     O.     BoX 

1205,    Atlanta,    Ga.       Regular    meetings,    3d    Thursday    in    January, 

March,     May,     Ji.ly,     September     and     November,     Piedmont     Hotel, 

Atlanta. 
Southern  Association  of  Car  Service  Officers. — E.  W.  Sandwich,  West- 
ern Ry.  of  Ala.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 
Supply  Association  of  American  Railway  Tool  Foremen's  Association. — 

C.   N.   Thulin,  Duff  Manufacturing  Company,  935  Peoples  Gas  Bldg., 

Chicago. 
Track   Supply  Association. — W.  C.   Kidd,  Ramapo  Iron  Works,  Hillbum, 

N.  Y. 
Train  Despatchers'  Association  of  America. — J.  P.  Finan,  A.  T.  &  S.  F. 

Ry.,  Needles,  Cal. 
Traveling   Engineers'  Association. — W.   O.   Thompson,   N.   Y.   C.    R.   R., 

Cleveland,   O. 
Western  Association  of  Short  Line  Railroads. — CHarence  M.  Oddie,  Mills 

Bldg.,   San  Francisco. 
Western  Railway  Club.— J.  M.  Byrne,  916  W.  78th  St.,  Chicago.     Regular 

meetings,  3d  Monday  in  month,   except  June,  July  and  August. 
Western    Society    of    Engineers.— Edgar    S.    Nethercut,    1735    Monadnock 

Block,    Chicago.      Regular    meetings,    1st    Monday    in    month,    except 

July  and   August. 
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The  Southwestern  regional  director,  by  Supplement  3  to 
Order  189,  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  there  arc  still  many 
instances  where  freight  is  accepted  and  loaded  in  violation  of 
embargoes  and  that  cars  arc  allowed  to  accumulate  before 
placing  embargoes.  The  first  practice  inevitably  results  in 
cars  being  delayed  and  the  second  results  in  many  cars  be- 
ing held  motionless  under  load  lor  considerable  periods. 
Embargoes  must  be  placed  early  enough  to  admit  of  cars 
already  in  transit  being  moved  to  destination  and  unloaded. 

According  to  a  report  on  overseas  traffic  for  the  week 
ended  December  17,  1919,  made  to  the  director  general,  6.895 
cars  of  commercial  export  freight  were  received  at  North 
Atlantic  ports  during  this  period,  as  compared  with  1,352 
cars  for  the  same  week  of  1918.  This  shows  an  increase  of 
5,507  cars  or  407  per  cent  for  December  17,  1919,  as  against 
the  corresponding  period  last  year.  Deliveries  to  ship  co\- 
ering  the  same  period  increased  5,529  cars  or  470  per  cent. 
At  South  Atlantic  and  Gulf  ports  as  of  December  14  there 
were  13,288  cars  of  export  freight  on  hand,  as  against  13,228 
cars  on  December  7,  1919,  an  increase  of  60  cars.  On  De- 
cember 17,  1919,  there  were  11,907,146  bushels  of  grain  stored 
in  elevators  at  North  Atlantic  ports.  There  were  received 
during  the  week  3,043,241  bushels,  while  2,919,946  bushels 
were  cleared.  The  total  amount  of  grain  in  elevators  as  of 
December  17  represents  60.5  per  cent  of  the  total  elevator 
capacity  of  these  ports.  At  South  Atlantic  and  Gulf  ports 
on  December  17,  1919,  there  were  6,043,758  bushels  of  grain 
stored  in  elevators,  representing  82  per  cent  of  the  total  ele- 
vator capacity. 

Coal    Production 

Bituminous  coal  production  during  the  week  ended  De- 
cember 20  was  86.4  per  cent  of  normal,  according  to  the 
Geological  Survey  bulletin,  as  compared  with  48  per  cent 
the  week  before.  The  total  output,  including  lignite  and 
coal  coked,  is  estimated  at  10,431,000  net  tons.  The  average 
during  the  four  weeks  immediately  preceding  the  strike  was 
12,089,000  tons.  Unless  later  returns  cause  a  downward 
revision  of  the  estimates,  the  curve  of  1919  production  has 
again  crossed  that  of  1918. 

Railway  Passes  in  Canada 

The  Board  of  Railway  Commissioners  for  Canada  has 
issued  in  General  Order  274  an  answer  to  the  application  of 
the  Canadian  Railway  War  Board,  on  behalf  of  the  railway 
companies  for  an  order  regulating  the  issuance  of  free  trans- 
portation under  Section  345  of  the  Railway  Act.  The  order 
permits  the  issuance  of  free  tickets  for  the   following: 

Department  of  Immigration  of  Dominion  of  Canada:  For 
such  representatives  of  the  Department  as  may  be  required 
by  the  Minister  or  Deputy  Minister. 

Departments  of  Immigration  and  Customs  of  the  United 
States:  For  such  representatives  of  the  Departinents  as  may 
be  required  by  the  Commissioner  or  Deputy  Commissioner 
of  Immigration  or  Collector  or  Deputy  Collector  of  Customs 
in  charge  of  the  District. 

Fire  rangers  within  their  respective  districts,  employed  or 
authorized  by  Provincial  governments. 

Families  of  former  and  deceased  employees  of  railways. 
Former  employees  of  transportation  companies  and  their 
families. 

Deputy  Ministers  of  Departments  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, and  those  having  the  rank  of  Deputy  Ministers. 

With  the  order  there  is  a  memorandum  outlining  briefly 
the  reasons  for  the  Board's  contention  that  the  whole  pur- 
port of  Section  345  of  the  Railway  Act  was  to  give  the  rail- 
way companies,  within  certain  limits,  the  right  to  carry  traffic 
at  free  or  reduced  rates  and  to  such  classes  of  persons  and 
in  some  cases  individuals  as  the  companies  may  decide  upon, 


subject   in  certain  eases  to  the  approval  aii<l  the  permission 
of   tile    Ho.ird  of   Railway   (,'ommissioners. 

Intensified    Efficiency 

.\  motor  manufacturer  tell->  hnu  1,  I'..  Ilawkin^,  of  Mo- 
iieta,  Cal.,  who  ()perate>,  a  lleet  ol  ciKht  Mack  motor  trucks, 
did  a  notable  "stunt"  recently  when  he  responded  to  an 
urgent  call  from  a  seed  merchant  near  Los  Angeles,  who 
wanted  to  ship  15  tons  of  seed  in  a  particidar  rush  to  a  town 
225  miles  away,  and  no  freight  car  was  available.  Hawkins, 
with  two  trucks,  one  carrying  ten  tons  and  the  other  five, 
started  out  for  Calexico  the  next  morning.  At  night  a  stop 
was  made  and  the  trip  resumed  at  dawn.  Calexico  was 
reached  in  tliirty  h(jurs.  ,\  return  load  of  15  tons  of  dried 
milk  was  secured  at  I'.l  Ceiitro,  10  miles  from  Calexico,  and 
taken  to  San  Diego,  100  miles.  There  a  15-ton  lot  of  fish 
was  taken  and  delivered  in  Los  .\ngeles,  130  miles  farther. 
Reaching  home  at  Moneta  at  midnight,  one  of  the  trucks, 
with  a  trailer,  delivered  17^^.  tons  of  tomatoes  by  next  morn- 
ing to  a  cannery  25  miles  away.  .\t  a  town  nearby,  a  lot  of 
well  casing,  7K'  tons,  was  taken  on  and  delivered  that  night 
at  Elsinore,  100  miles  away  over  the  mountains. — Moral: 
solicit  return  loads  in  a  persistent  manner. 

City  Traffic  Bureaus 

Thomas  I'urse,  secretary  of  the  Board  of  Trade  of  Savan- 
nah, Ga.,  following  an  inquiry  made  by  him  concerning  the 
means  of  support  of  traffic  bureaus  in  various  cities,  publishes 
a  list  of  23  cities,  in  which  he  summarizes  the  information 
which  he  has  obtained.  Savannah  formerly  enjoyed  the 
benefits  of  a  bureau  sustained  wholly  by  the  city  treasury, 
but  this  has  now  been  abolished.  Mr.  Purse  finds  only  3 
cities  in  which  a  bureau  of  this  kind  has  municipal  support: 
Charleston,  S.  C;  Columbia,  S.  C;  and  Jacksonville,  Fla. 

Following  are  the  names  of  the  cities  which  replied  to  the 
inquiry,  the  sum  named  against  some  of  the  cities  being  the 
estimated  cost  of  maintenance  of  the  bureau  for  one  year. 
The  bureaus  in  most  or  all  of  these  cities  are  supported  by 
the  Chatnber  of  Commerce  or  a  body  performing  the  func- 
tions of  such  a  chamber. 

.\tlanta,    Ga $15,000        Galveston,  Tex     14,000 

Baltimore,  Md Jacksonville,  Fla.  (city  appro- 
Birmingham,  Ala 25,000  priates  $1,200;  balance  con- 
Boston,    Mass 25,000  tributed  by  public  subscrip- 

Charleston,      S.      C,      $8,000  tion1. 

(contribution  from  the  city,  Memphis,    Tenn 15,000 

$4,000).  Nashville,   Tenn 15.000 

Chattanooga,    Tenn New   Orleans,   La 29,500 

ChicaRO,    111 25,000        Philadelphia,    Pa 15,000 

Cincinnati,    Ohio    15,000        Providence,    R.    I 

Cleveland,    Ohio    15,000        Richmond,    Va 

Columbia,    S.    C.    (city   appro-  Savannah.  Ga 

priates   $3,000;    chamber   of  Tampa,    Fla 

commerce   provides   the   re-  Trenton,  N.   T 

mainder;   total   not  given).  Wilmington.    N.    C 

Detroit.    Mich 15.000 

Smith  Fifteenth  Section  Amendment  Expires 

The  railroads  are  no  longer  required  to  obtain  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  before  filing 
a  tariff  containing  an  increased  rate,  but  they  may  file  them 
with  the  usual  30  days'  notice,  after  which  they  become 
effective  unless  suspended  by  the  commission.  The  amend- 
inent  to  the  fifteenth  section  of  the  comtnerce  act,  adopted 
by  Congress  in  1917  at  the  suggestion  of  Senator  Hoke 
Sinith  of  Georgia,  for  the  purpose  of  making  it  more  difficult 
for  the  carriers  to  increase  rates,  expires  by  its  terms  on 
January  1.  Senator  Smith  recently  introduced  a  similar  pro- 
vision without  the  time  limit,  as  an  amendment  to  the  Cum- 
mins bill,  which  was  adopted  and  therefore  becomes  one  of 
the  points  to  be  considered  by  the  conferees,  as  the  Esch 
bill  contains  no  such  provision.  The  effect  of  the  amendment 
has  been  to  reduce  greatly  the  number  of  suspension  pro- 
ceedings because  shippers  have  been  given  an  opportunity  to 
protest  against  a  tariff  before  it  is  filed.  In  unimportant 
cases  the  commission  issues  a  pro  forma  fifteenth  section 
approval  order. 

The  Ohio  State  Industrial  Traffic  League  has  instructed 
its  officers  to  convey  to  Chairman  Esch  and  Chairman  Cum- 
mins the  League's  wish  that  this  provision  be  perpetuated. 
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I  Commission  and  Court  News  j 


Interstate  Commerce  Commission 

Apparently  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  is  still 
proceeding  on  the  assumption  that  tht  railroads  are  to  be 
returned  at  the  end-  of  the  year,  for  it  has  been  issuing  this 
•week  special  permission  notices  for  the  tiling  of  freight  rates 
on  one  day's  notice  but  on  condition  that  the  approval  is 
void  if  the  tariff  is  not  filed  with  the  commission  by  De- 
cember  31. 


Report  in  Memphis-Southwestern  Case 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has  issued  its  re- 
port on  its  Memphis-Southwestern  investigation,  in  which 
a  maximum  distance  scale  of  class  rates  is  prescribed  for 
•distances  not  in  excess  of  350  miles  between  points  in 
Arkansas,  Oklahoma  and  southern  Missouri.  Existing  class 
rates  between  Memphis,  Tenn.,  and  all  points  on  class  A 
Tailroads  in  .\rkansas  are  found  unreasonable  and  unduly 
prejudicial  to  Memphis  to  the  extent  that  they  exceed  by 
more  than  reasonable  bridge  tolls  the  corresponding  class 
rates  contemporaneously  applicable  for  like  distances  to 
intrastate  traffic  in  Arkansas.  Reasonable  bridge  tolls  are 
prescribed.  Existing  class  rates  from  Memphis  to  points  in 
southern  Missouri  as  defined  in  the  report  are  declared  un- 
reasonable and  unduly  prejudicial  to  Memphis  to  the  extent 
that  they  exceed  by  more  than  reasonable  bridge  tolls  the 
corresponding  class  rates  contemporaneously  in  eiifect  from 
St,  Louis,  Mo.,  to  the  same  points  for  like  distances. 

Class  rates  from  Memphis  to  points  in  Arkansas  are  held 
■unduly  prejudicial  to  Memphis  to  the  extent  that  they  exceed 
by  more  than  reasonable  bridge  tolls  the  corresponding  rates 
for  like  distances  from  St.  Louis.  Rates  and  practices  of 
the  Missouri  Pacific  with  respect  to  the  concentration  of 
Arkansas  cotton  at  Memphis  were  not  shown  to  be  unduly 
prejudicial  or  otherwise  unlawful,  but  the  commission  holds 
that  the  rates  for  back  hauls  on  cotton  to  compress  points 
should  be  published  on  a  uniform  basis. 

Other  points  in  the  decision  are: 

Practice  of  the  Missouri  Pacific  and  the  Cotton  Belt  with 
respect  to  charges  for  the  delivery  of  cotton  at  Memphis 
and  at  East  St.  Louis,  111.,  subjects  Memphis  to  undue  dis- 
advantage. 

Class  rates  from  St.  Louis  to  points  in  southern  Arkansas 
are  unreasonable  and  unduly  prejudicial  to  those  points  and 
tmduly  preferential  to  Pine  Bluff  and  Little  Rock. 

Class  rates  from  Natchez,  Miss.,  to  certain  points  on  class 
A  railroads  in  Arkansas  are  unreasonable  and  unduly  pre- 
judicial to  Natchez  and  unduly  preferential  of  Memphis  and 
Little  Rock. 

Class  rates  from  Monroe  and  Shreveport,  La.,  to  points 
on  class  A  railroads  in  southern  Arkansas  are  unreasonable, 
•unduly  prejudicial  to  Monroe  and  Shreveport  and  unduly 
preferential  of  competing  points  in  Arkansas  to  the  extent 
that  they  exceed  for  like  distances  the  corresponding  class 
rates  applicable  to  intrastate  traffic  in  Arkansas. 

Allegation  that  class  rates  from  groups  of  origin  in  western 
trunk  line  territory  to  Fort  Smith,  Ark.,  are  unduly  preju- 
dicial to  that  point  and  unduly  preferential  of  points  in  east- 
ern Oklahoma,  not  sustained. 

Class  and  commodity  rates  from  certain  territories  in  the 
southeast  to  points  in  Arkansas  are  unduly  prejudicial  to 
Arkansas  and  unduly  preferential  of  certain  points  in 
Oklahoma. 

Reasonable  maximum  class  rates  approved  between  Mem- 
phis, Tenn.,  and  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Fourth  section  applications  by  which  the  carriers  parties 
thereto  seek  authority  to  continue  lower  class  and  com- 
modity rates  to  and  from  competitive  points  along  the  Mis- 
sissisippi   river.   St..  Louis   and   south,   than   the  rates   to   and 


from  intermediate  points,  denied.  Other  fourth  section  ap- 
plications considered  and  appropriate  findings  made. 

Reasonable  class  rates  established  from  New  Orleans,  La., 
to  points  in  Arkansas,  Oklahoma  and  Missouri  river  cities. 

Class  and  commodity  rates  from  New  Orleans  to  interior 
points  in  eastern  Kansas  are,  under  present  conditions,  un- 
duly prejudicial  to  those  points  and  unduly  preferential  of 
Kansas  City.     A  proper  alignment  suggested. 

Differentials  over  Kansas  City  approved  for  constructing 
class  rates  to  Omaha  from  New  Orleans.  Differentials  over 
Omaha  also  approved  for  constructing  class  rates  from  New 
Orleans  to  Sioux  City. 

Proposed  increased  class  rates  from  St.  Louis  to  points  in 
Oklahoma  not  justified. 

State  Commissions 

The  Railroad  Commission  of  Louisiana  has  ordered  the 
Louisiana  Western  to  place  its  line  between  Salt  Mine  Junc- 
tion, La.,  and  Eunice  in  safe  condition  for  the  operation  of 
trains  by  the  replacement  of  ties,  rails  and  other  material 
within  90  days.  A  petition  was  filed  with  the  Commission  in 
September  by  citizens  of  Vermilion  declaring  this  portion  of 
the  road  to  be  unsafe.  The  Commission  found  that  the  rails 
are  Hght,  worn  and  badly  out  of  alinement  in  many  places, 
that  the  ties  have  rotted  in  such  numbers  as  to  be  a  constant 
cause  of  derailments  and  that  there  is  little  ballast. 

The  Board  of  Railway  Commissions  for  Canada  has  re- 
quested the  railway  companies  subject  to  its  jurisdiction  to 
signify  whether  they  are  agreeable  to  the  issuance  of  a  gen- 
eral order  extending  the  application  of  the  commission's 
General  Order  18,  relating  to  the  smoke  nuisance,  to  station- 
ary plants  and  requiring  that  such  stationary  plants  be 
equipped  so  as  to  prevent  unnecessary  emission  of  smoke. 
This  action  has  been  taken  as  a  result  of  many  complaints 
received  concerning  the  nuisance  arising  in  cities  by  reason 
of  the  smoke  emitted  from  stationary  plants  of  railways. 

Position  light  signals,  such  as  are  used  extensively  on  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad,  if  substituted  for  colored  light  sig- 
nals, would  largely  contribute  to  the  prevention  of  rear  col- 
lisions. This  is  the  opinion  expressed  in  a  statement  pre- 
sented to  the  Public  Service  Commission  of  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania  by  John  P.  Dohoney,  chief  of  the  commission's 
Bureau  of  Accidents.  Mr.  Dohoney  gives  this  view  as  the 
judgment  of  men  familiar  with  signals.  He  takes  the  position 
that  "until  the  practicability  of  a  system  of  automatic  train 
control  can  be  established,  the  most  advanced  method  of 
signaling  ought  to  be  provided." 

Court  News 

Railroad's  Damages  for  Right  of  Way 

Taken  for  Highway 

The  Missouri  Supreme  Court  holds  that  while,  in  that  State, 
a  railroad  over  whose  right  of  way  a  public  road  has  been  con- 
demned is  entitled  to  receive  compensation  for  all  damages  that 
may  be  reasonably  anticipated  and  a.scertained,  it  is  not  entitled 
to  the  expense  of  installing  and  the  cost  of  maintaining  an  elec- 
tric bell  at  the  crossing,  such  bell  being  necessary  as  a  safeguard 
against  accidents. — Franklin  County  v.  Missouri  Pacific  (Mo.) 
210  S.  W.  S74. 

Right  of  Way — Abandonment 

The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  has  settled  the 
proposition  that  a  railroad  company  to  which  a  right  of  way 
has  been  granted  by  the  general  government  cannot  alienate 
any  part  of  it  so  as  to  interfere  with  the  full  exercise  of  the 
franchise  granted.  Grand  Trunk  v.  Richardson,  91  U.  S.  454. 
Applying  this  rule  the  Kansas  Supreme  Court  holds  that  where 
such  a  railroad  has  been  granted  by  act  of  Congress  a  right 
of  way  400  feet  wide,  it  cannot  be  divested  of  its  right  thereto 
by  abandonment  or  by  sufTfering  an  individual  to  occupy  a 
part  of  it  for  the  period  of  the  local  statute  of  limitations. — 
Union  Pacific  v.  Thedan  (Kan.)   178  Pac.  441. 
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Institute  of  Transport 

London. 

It  is  announced  that  Sir  Eric  Geddes,  Minister  of  Transport, 
has  decided  to  become  first  president  of  the  newly  recognized 
Institute  of  Ti:inspori. 

Proposed  Electrification  of  German  Railways 

London. 
The  Times  Trade  Supplement  stales  that  clectrilication  of  the 
German  railways  is  being  considered  by  the  government,  with  a 
view  to  a  reduction  of  expenditure  in  their  exploitation. 

Dutch  Railways  Electrification 

London. 
An  abstract  from  Modern  Transport  states  that  it  is  intended 
to  electrify  the   sections  of  the   Dutch   railway  system   running 
between  Rotterdam,  the  Hague,  Amsterdam  and  Amerfoort. 

Italian  Passenger  Fares  Increased 

Press  despatches  report  that  Italian  passenger  fares  are  to  be 
increased  80  per  cent  for  first  class,  60  per  cent  for  second,  and 
50  per  cent  for  third,  in  order  to  meet  the  increased  cost  of  coal 
and  labor 

Electrification  of  Brazilian  Railways 

London. 
An  abstract  from  the  Times  Trade  Supplement  states  that  the 
cost  of  the  electrification  of  the  trunk  line  from  Barra  to  Pirahy 
(Brazil)   has  been  placed  at  £1,166,250,  and  it  is  stated  that  the 
work  will  not  be  completed  until  1922. 

Loss  on  Russian  Railways 

London. 
An  abstract  from  Russian  Outlook  states  that  half  the  locomo- 
tives in  Soviet  Russia  need  repair.  The  railway  expenditure  in- 
creased ten  times  to  7,300,000,000  roubles  in  1918.  The  profit 
on  the  railways  of  470,000,000  roubles  under  Czardom  has  been 
converted  under  Bolshevik  rule  into  a  loss  of  5,500,000,000 
roubles. 

Electrification    of    the    Narvik    Railway 

An  article  abstracted  by  the  Technical  Review  from  Teknisk 
Ukeblad  states  that  the  line  which  carries  iron  ore  from  Sweden 
to  the  ice-free  harbor  in  Norway  for  transhipment  to  England, 
has  been  electrically  worked  for  some  years  on  part  of  the  Swed- 
ish portion,  namely,  from  the  ore  deposits  to  Riksgraensen  on 
the  Norwegian  border.  Electrification  of  the  line  from  Lulea  to 
Narvik  is  now  in  progress  and  it  is  expected  that  this  will  be 
completed  early  in  1922.  A  further  portion  of  the  Swedish 
line  as  far  as  the  Gallivare  station  will  be  ready  in  a  few  weeks, 
but  further  extensions  requiring  about  £950,000  are  awaiting  the 
sanction  of  the  Sw^edish  Parliament.  The  Norwegian  portion 
is  expected  to  be  fully  electrified  by  the  end  of  1921. 

England's  Rolling  Stock  Contracts 

London. 
The  Leeds  Forge  Company,  Limited,  has  received  contracts 
for  12  all-steel  carriages  for  the  Union  of  South  Africa  rail- 
ways, including  six-day  and  sleeping,  and  six  suburban  vehicles, 
all  fitted  with  four-wheeled  pressed-steel  bogies ;  148  bogie  22-ton 
covered  goods  wagons  for  the  conveyance  of  soda  traffic  over 
the  Magadi  sections  of  the  Uganda  railways;  and  100  pressed- 
steel  underframes  and  bogies  for  the  refrigerator  wagons  for 
the  South  African  railways,  the  bodies  for  which  are  being  built 
in  South  Africa.  These  bogies  are  of  the  South  African  Rail- 
ways' standard  pattern,  as  the  vehicles  will  be  used  on  fast-timed 
passenger  services.  Messrs.  Cravens  Railway  Carriage  &  Wagon 
Company,  Limited,  of  Darnall,  Sheffield,  have  received  an  order 


lor  2S0  high-sided  goods  wanons,  of  10  tons'  capacity,  for  tiie 
Great  Northern  Railway,  and  they  have  also  an  order  for  81 
all-steel  ballast  wagons  for  the  South  Indian  Railway. 

North  British  Railway  Changes 

London. 

W.  P.  Reid,  locomotive  superintendent  of  the  North  British 
Railway,  retired  from  active  service  at  the  end  of  December. 
Mr.  Rcid  started  his  railway  career  in  1876  under  the  direction 
of  Dugald  Druminond,  ihc  tlicn  locomotive  supcrinieiidcnt  of  the 
North  British  railway,  at  the  Cowlairs  works.  In  1883  he  was 
placed  in  charge  of  the  locomotive  depot  at  Balloch,  in  1889  he 
was  removed  to  Dumfermline,  in  1891  to  Dundee,  and  in  1900  to 
the  St.  Margaret's  depot,  Edinburgh,  which  is  the  second  largest 
locomotive  depot  on  the  North  British  railway  system.  It  was 
in  1904  that  he  was  made  locomotive  superintendent  of  the 
North  British  railway. 

Owing  to  the  retirement  of  W.  P.  Reid,  the  position  of  loco- 
motive superintendent  will  be  divided,  and  Walter  Chalmers,  the 
present  chief  draughtsman  at  the  Cowlairs  Works,  Glasgow,  will 
become  chief  mechanical  engineer  with  charge  of  all  workshops 
and  dock  machinery,  while  the  position  of  locomotive  running 
superintendent  will  be  taken  by  John  P.  Grassick,  at  present 
district  locomotive  superintendent  at  the  Eastfield  Depot.  The 
headquarters  will  be  at  Cowlairs,   Glasgow. 

Shortage  of  Freight  Cars  in  Great  Britain 

The  dearth  of  railway  wagons,  which  is  leading  to  general 
complaints  by  traders,  has  been  accentuated  to  some  extent 
by  the  increased  consignments  of  merchandise  for  the  Christ- 
mas trade,  says  an  article  in  a  recent  issue  of  the  Times 
(London). 

The  scarcity  of  wagons  is  real,  the  Times  says,  and  is 
likely  to  continue.  To  a  very  large  extent  this  is  attributed 
to  the  attitude  of  the  government  toward  the  railways.  With 
the  nationalization  of  the  railways  still  not  a  very  remote 
possibility,  the  railway  companies  are  staying  their  hands, 
and,  while  they  are  making  and  ordering  wagons,  the  bulk 
of  their  work  in  this  direction  is  being  devoted  to  repairs. 

There  is  a  standard  clause  in  most  of  the  Railway  Com- 
panies' Acts  that  they  are  not  to  be  called  on  to  furnish 
wagons  for  certain  traffic,  and  neither  the  Ministry  of 
Transport  nor  the  Railway  Executive  Committee  have  the 
power  to  force  the  (companies  to  provide  more  wagons.  The 
railway  companies  have  a  very  full  programme  of  work,  but 
they  are  not  likely  to  embark  on  any  large  capital  outlay 
until  they  have  a  better  idea  of  what  the  future  has  in  store. 

The  situation  is  still  further  complicated  by  the  fact  that 
the  readjustment  of  railway  rates,  which  is  inevitable,  is 
expected  to  do  much  to  relieve  the  present  congestion.  The 
railway  rates  now  are  so  favorable  that  traders  are  not  pre- 
pared to  consider  other  methods  of  forwarding  their  goods, 
but  when  the  necessary  readjustment  is  made  coastal  ship- 
ping will  resume  its  proper  place  in  our  transport  service. 
In  railway  circles  it  is  believed  that  when  that  readjustment 
takes  place  the  number  of  wagons  now  available,  with  those 
under  repair,  will  be  more  than  ample. 

So  far  as  privately-owned  wagons  are  concerned,  and  of 
these  there  are  700,000,  traders  are  in  no  hurry  to  increase 
the  number.  For  this,  again,  the  blame  is  laid  at  the  door  of 
the  government.  On  the  second  reading  of  the  Transport 
Bill  Sir  Eric  Geddes  stated  that,  if  the  Bill  passed,  one  of  the 
first  acts  of  the  government  would  be  to  acquire  the  private 
wagons  on  fair  terms,  and  private  owners  not  unnaturally 
see  no  prospect  of  useful  capital  expenditures  in  the  acquisi- 
tion of  further  wagons.  From  the  beginning  of  the  year  to 
September  30,  8,480  wagons  were  constructed  for  the  railway 
companies,  and  orders  have  been  placed,  mainly  with  the 
companies'  own  shops,  for  a  further  22,600. 

There  are  three  main  directions  in  which  relief  is  expected 
on  the  railways.  The  first  is  the  readjustment  of  the  railway 
rates,  which  will  enable  other  forms  of  transport  to  compete 
on  even  more  equal  terms;  the  second  is  the  more  speedy 
unloading  of  wagons  and  a  greater  realization  of  the  national 
need,  which  will  lead  to  a  reduction  in  the  number  of  wagons 
used  as  warehouses:  and  the  third  is  an  acceleration  of  work 
by  the  railwaymen. 
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Supply  Trade  News 


Locomotives 

The  Belgian  Government  has  divided  equally  an  order  for 
ISO  Consolidation  lype  locomotives  between  the  American  Loco- 
motive Company  and  the  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works ;  an  addi- 
tional 200  locomotives  will  probably  be  placed  with  English 
builders.  These  locomotives  will  be  equipped  with  superheaters 
and  will  have  bar  frames.  The  total  weight  in  working  order 
will  be  186,000  lb.  and  on  the  drivers  164,000  lb.  They  will  have 
24  in.  by  28  in.  cylinders  and  60  in.  driving  wheels,  and  will  be 
of  standard  gage.  In  an  unconfirmed  report  in  our  issue  of 
December,  page  1218,  it  was  stated  that  660  locomotives  were 
ordered  from  the  above  companies. 


Freight  Cars 


The  Union  Pacific  is  asking  for  prices  on  3,000  40-ton  ca- 
pacity refrigerator  cars. 

The  Sinclair  Refining  Company,  Chicago,  is  inquiring  for  40 
tank  cars  of  10,000  gal.  capacity. 

The  Missouri,  Kansas  &  Texas  has  ordered  300  tank  cars 
from  the  American  Car  &  Foundry  Company. 

F.  A.  Pease,  Chicago,  has  ordered  SO  8,050  gal.  capacity  tank 
cars  from  the  Pennsylvania  Tank  Car  Company. 

John  R.  Walsh,  Savannah,  Ga.,  has  ordered  3,  8,0S0  gal.  ca- 
pacity tank  cars  from  the  Pennsylvania  Tank  Car  Company, 

The  Glen  Nina  Tank  Line,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  has  ordered  SO 
8,0S0  gal.  capacity  tank  cars  from  the  Pennsylvania  Tank  Car 
Company. 

The  Franklin  Quality  Refining  Company,  Franklin,  Pa.,  has 
ordered  10  8,050  gal.  tank  cars  from  the  Pennsylvania  Tank 
Car   Company. 

The  Sloss-Sheffield  Steel  &  Iron  Company,  Birmingham, 
Ala.,  has  ordered  25  coke  cars  of  50  tons  capacity  from  the 
Pressed  Steel  Car  Company. 

The  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  is  in  the  market  for  1,000  gondola 
cars ;  this  is  in  addition  to  the  inquiry  for  1,000  hopper  car  bodies 
reported  in  our  issue  of  November  28. 

The  Bigheart  Producing  &  Refining  Company,  Tulsa,  Okla., 
has  ordered  100,  8,050  gal.  and  TOO  10,050  gal.  capacity  tank  cars 
from  the  Pennsylvania  Tank  Car  Company. 

The  Keystone  Engineering  Company,  New  York,  is  inquiring 
for  30  all  steel  box  cars  of  30  tons  capacity  and  300  single 
sheathed  box  cars  of  30  tons  capacity  for  export  to  China. 

The  Ann  Arbor,  reported  in  the  Railway  Age  of  December  5, 
as  inquiring  for  100  to  200  U.  S.  R.  A.  standard  single  sheathed 
box  cars,  has  arranged  to  accept  this  equipment  from  the  Railroad 
Administration, 


The  Brotherhood  of  Dining  Car  Conductors  held  its  first 
national  convention  in  Chicago  the  third  week  in  December, 
Over  SO  delegates,  including  J,  A.  Hennessey,  national  presi- 
dent, and  other  grand  lodge  officers,  were  present.  The 
brotherhood  was  founded  in  January,  1918.  The  convention 
took  up  the  question  of  the  revision  of  the  constitution  and 
by-laws  and  the  election  of  officers.  The  brotherhood  is  not 
associated  with  the  American  Federation  of  Labor.  Its  ob- 
ject, according  to  C.  A.  Clark,  chairman  of  the  general  griev- 
ance committee,  is  co-operation  with  the  different  mana.ge- 
ments  in  an  endeavor  to  raise  the  standard  of  dining  car 
service  to  a  higher  plane.  The  decisions  of  the  conference 
were  not  made  public. 


The  Ross  Manufacturing  Company,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  has 
recently  moved  into  its  new  plant  at  3160  West  106th  street. 

C.  A.  Pinyerd,  supervisor  in  the  Chicago  office  of  the 
Safety  Car  Heating  &  Lighting  Company,  New  York  City, 
has  been  appointed  sales  representative  with  the  same  head- 
quarters. 

Hugo  L.  Siegel,  formerly  general  sales  manager  for  the 
Ford  Roofing  Products  Company,  is  now  with  the  Walter 
A.  Zelnicker  Supply  Company,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  as  assistant 
to  the  president. 

Hal.  R.  Stafford,  who  has  been  chief  engineer  of  the 
Franklin  Railway  Supply  Company,  Inc.,  since  this  company 
took  over  the  Economy  Devices  Corporation,  died  at  his 
home  in  Plainfield,  N.  J.,  on  December  9. 

William  A.  Benson,  formerly  associated  with  the  Adams^ 
&  Westlake  Company,  Chicago,  has  been  appointed  assistant 
manager  of  sales  in  the  Chicago  district  for  the  Hanna  Lo- 
comotive Stoker  Company,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Manning,  Maxwrell  &  Moore,  New  York  City,  owners  of 
the  Shaw  Crane  Company,  Muskegan,  Mich,,  will  build  a 
plant  in  the  latter  city  at  a  cost  of  $2,000,000  for  the  manu- 
facture of  machine  tools  and  other  equipment, 

E.  A.  Woodworth,  secretary  of  the  Committee  on  Mechan- 
ical Standards  of  the  United  States  Railroad  Administration, 
has  resigned  to  become  special  representative  for  the  Chi- 
cago Pneumatic  Tool  Company,  with  office  at  Chicago, 

The  Paxton  &  Vierling  Iron  Works,  Omaha,  Neb,,  has 
acquired  the  business  formerly  conducted  by  the  Hoeschen 
Manufacturing  Company,  of  the  same  city,  and  will  continue 
to  manufacture  the  Hoeschen  bells  and  track  instruments. 

The  St.  Louis  Machine  Tool  Company  is  building  an  addi- 
tion to  its  plant  at  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  which  will  add  about 
13,000  sq.  ft.  to  the  floor  space  and  practically  double  the 
capacity  for  the  manufacture  of  grinding,  polishing  and 
tapping  machines. 

Joseph  E.  Nelson  &  Sons,  engineers,  Chicago,  have  opened 
a.  branch  office  at  Kansas  City,  Mo,,  in  charge  of  D.  C.  Bug- 
ger. Mr.  Dugger,  who  has  been  mechanical  engineer  at  the 
Chicago  office,  will  have  his  Kansas  City  headquarters  in 
the  Kansas   City  Life  building, 

A.  B.  Lacy,  purchasing  agent  of  the  Virginian  Railroad, 
has  resigned  to  become  vice-president  of  M.  T.  Blassing- 
ham  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Norfolk,  Va.  This  company  handles  pine,  oak 
and  fir  lumber  for  railroads  and  contractors;  and  cross  ties 
for   steam,    electric   and   industrial    properties. 

The  Louisiana  Steel  Company  has  been  chartered  at 
Shreveport,  La,,  with  a  capital  of  $10,000,000,  to  build  a  steel 
plant  in  connection  with  the  development  of  7,000  acres  of 
iron  ore  in  Cass,  Marion  and  Upshur  counties,  La,  The  in- 
corporators are  L.  T.  Weatherstone,  Beaumont,  Tex,;  J.  Nib- 
lett,  Hughes  Springs,  Tex,,  and  Fox  Winnie,  Newton,  Kans. 

The  Schaefer  Equipment  Company,  Pittsburgh,  Pa,,  manu- 
facturers of  railway  materials,  has  recently  completed  ar- 
rangements with  the  International  Equipment  Company,  Ltd., 
Montreal,  Quebec,  E.  G.  Jackson,  president,  to  handle  its 
manufactures  and  sales  in  Canada, 

I.  F.  Baker,  of  the  Westinghouse  Electric  International 
Company,  who  has  been  located  in  the  New  York  office  of 
that  company  for  the  past  two  years,  is  now  on  his  way  to 
Tokio,  Japan,  where  he  will  act  as  a  special  representative 
of  the  Westinghouse  International  Company,  Mr.  Baker 
entered  the  graduate  student  course  about  1908,  later  serving 
in  various   capacities   in   the  resale  and   contract   sections   of 
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the  salt's  dcpartmciii.  In  I'Jl.i  la-  was  transferred  Id  tlic 
Electric   International  Company. 

Owinn  to  the  rapidly  increasing  nse  of  the  American  stay- 
bolt  and  the  reduced  body  staybolts  by  the  railroads  and  in- 
dustrials of  this  country,  Benson  &  Co.,  with  general  oilices 
at  50  (..'luirch  street.  New  York  City,  has  been  organized  to 
pronu)te  the  sales  .iiul  service  of  the  .\nierican  I'le.xible  Bolt 
Company  product>  R.  W.  Benson,  general  sales  manager, 
is  president  of  the  new  comi)any.  Both  companies  will  main- 
tain engineering  service  organizations  to  study  locomotive 
boiler  staybolt  problems  and  aid  in  their  solution. 

Frank  O.  Wells,  president  of  the  Greenfield  Tap  &  Die 
Corporation,  and  one  of  the  prominent  ligures  in  the  screw 
thread  industry  in  the  United  States,  has  sold  his  entire 
holdings  to  Frederick  H.  Payne,  vice-president.  Mr.  Wells 
retires  as  president  and  member  of  tlie  board  of  directors  and 
Mr.  I'ayne  lias  been  elected  president  in  his  place.  F.  G. 
Echols,  vice-president  and  general  manager,  has  been  elected 
a  director  of  the  corporation  to  fill  the  vacancy  caused  by  the 
resignation  of  Mr.  Wells,  but  Mr.  Wells  will  remain  with  the 
corporation  in  an  advisory  capacity. 

Arthur  W.  Wheatley,  who  was  elected  president  of  Arm- 
strong Whitworth  (of  Canada),  Ltd.,  in  November  ot  this 
year,  is  now  in  iuU  control  and  direction  of  the  Longuiuel 
w'orks.  The  works  have,  since  their  inception,  been  engaged 
in  the  manufacture  of  tool  steels,  small  tools,  railway  tires, 
etc.,  and  with  the  cessation  of  hostilities,  the  policy  and 
energies  of  the  tirni  were  directed  toward  the  further  de- 
velopment of  their  products,  especially  of  railway  material 
for  which  there  is  a  heavy  demand.  It  is  proposed  also,  to 
develop  the  manufacture  of  the  all  steel  wheels  for  rolling 
stock. 

The  Reading  Iron  Company,  Reading,  Pa.,  has  acquired  the 
plant  of  the  E.  &.  C.  Brooks  Iron  Company,  Birdsboro,  Pa. 
This  property  adds  to  the  manufacturing  equipment  of  the 
Reading  Iron  Company  16  double  puddling  furnaces,  with  a 
three-high  double  muck  mill,  a  24-inch  three-high  skelp  mill 
with  four  heating  furnaces,  a  nail  factory  of  75  nail  machines, 
and  the  company's  skelp  capacity  is  increased  by  2,800  tons 
per  month,  with  a  corresponding  increase  in  the  production 
of  finished  wrought  iron  pipe.  Through  the  acquisition  of 
the  George  B.  Lessig  Company  plant  at  Pottstown,  Pa.,  last 
October,  the  Reading  Iron  Company  secured  an  additional 
muck  bar  capacity  of  2.600  tons  per  month. 

The  Gustin-Bacon  Manufacturing  Company,  Kansas  City, 
Mo.,  has  purchased  all  macliinery  and  equipment  formerly 
used  by  the  Emery  Pneumatic  Lubricant  Company,  of  St. 
Louis,  Mo.,  and  has  also  acquired  the  exclusive  rights  to 
the  manufacture  and  sale  of  the  Emery  brake  cylinder  lubri- 
cant. E.  A.  Emery,  the  originator  of  the  Emery  brake  cyl- 
inder lubricant  formula,  has  become  associated  with  the 
Gustin-Bacon  Manufacturing  Company  and  has  direct  charge 
over  the  manufacture  of  this  product.  Due  to  certain  essen- 
tial ingredients  being  required  for  government  use  during 
the  war  period,  the  manufacturers  of  Emery  brake  cylinder 
lubricant  was  discontinued;  but  since  these  ingredients  are 
again  obtainable,  the  Gustin-Bacon  Company  is  now  manufac- 
turing the  lubricant. 

The  American  Steam  Conveyor  Corporation,  Chicago,  an- 
nounces that  the  Atlas  Machinery  &  Supply  Company  is 
now  handling  the  sale  of  the  American  steam  ash  conveyor 
in  its  St.  Louis  territory.  This  company  has  offices  at  1416 
Syndicate  Trust  building,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  and  is  a  new  sales 
organization  in  that  vicinity.  It  is  headed  by  Wm.  H.  Pat- 
ton,  who  recently  returned  to. the  LInited  States  after  two 
years'  service  in  the  army.  Associated  with  Mr.  Patton  is  his 
brother,  W.  R.  Patton,  who  for  the  past  20  years  has  trav- 
eled the  central  west,  engaged  in  the  sale  of  power  plant 
equipment.  During  the  past  four  years  he  has  represented 
several  large  manufacturers  as  district  manager.  N.  B.  Stew- 
art, who  has  been  identified  with  the  power  plant  machinery 
business  at  St.  Louis  for  25  years,  has  also  associated  him- 
self with  this  company. 
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Railway  Officers 


Railroad  Administration 

Operating 

W.  T.  Peyton,  terminal  manager  of  the  Ft.  Worth  Belt, 
with  otitice  at  Fort  Worth,  Tex.,  who  has  formerly  reported 
to  the  federal  manager,  will  hereafter  report  to  J.  A.  Somer- 
ville,  general  manager  of  the  Texas  &  Pacific. 

G.  E.  Passage,  traveling  engineer  of  the  Chicago,  Milwau- 
kee &  St.  Paul,  with  headquarters  at  Chicago,  has  been  ap- 
pointed trainmaster  of  the  Illinois  division  at  Savanna,  III. 
Andrew  J.  Button  has  been  appointed  trainmaster  of  the 
Des   Moines  division   at   Dcs   Moines,   Iowa. 

Traffic 

A.  O.  GMtit,  traveling  freight  agent  of  the  Union  Pacific, 
with  headquarters  at  Omaha,  Neb.,  has  been  appointed  gen- 
cial  agent  at  Lmcoln,  Neb.,  succeeding  A.  R.  Hall,  who  has 
resigned. 

James  G.  Carlisle,  assistant  freight  traffic  manager  of  the 
Central  of  Georgia,  has  resigned  to  become  connected  with 
the  sales  department  of  the  Bibb  Manufacturing  Company, 
cotton  mills,  at  Macon,  Ga. 

Fred  Zimmerman,  traffic  assistant  to  the  terminal  manager 
of  the  Northwestern  region,  with  office  at  Chicago,  has  re- 
sumed his  position  as  vice-president  of  the  Chicago,  Indian- 
apolis &  Louisville,  with  the  same  headquarters. 

F.  C.  Reilly,  general  freight  agent  of  the  St.  Louis-San 
Francisco,  with  headquarters  at  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  has  resigned 
to  become  vice-president  of  the  W.  L.  Zelnicker  Supply  Com- 
pany, and  S.  S.  Butler,  assistant  general  freight  agent,  has 
been  appointed  his  successor.  Robert  N.  Nash  has  succeeded 
Mr.  Butler. 

H.  B.  Tooker,  general  freight  and  passenger  agent  of  the 
Bingham  &  Garfield  and  the  Ray  &  Gila  Valley,  with  office 
at  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  has  been  appointed  traffic  manager 
of  both  companies  with  the  same  headquarters.  Mr.  Tooker 
has  also  been  appointed  traffic  manager  of  the  Nevada  North- 
ern, with  headquarters  at  Salt  Lake  City.  On  January  1, 
1920,  he  will  become  traffic  manager  for  various  mining  com- 
panies under  the  general  management  of  D.  C.  Jackling,  Salt 
Lake  City. 

Purchasing 

A.  B.  Lacy,  purchasing  agent  of  the  Virginian,  has  resigned 
to  become  vice-president  of  M.  T.  Blassingham  &  Company, 
Inc.,  Norfolk.  Va.  Tom  Moore,  general  storekeeper  at 
Princeton,  W.  Va.,  has  been  appointed  Mr.  Lacy's  successor 
and  D.  C.  King  succeeds  Mr.  Moore. 

Corporate 

Traffic 

H.  B.  Tooker,  general  freight  and  passenger  agent  of  the 
Bingham  &  Garfield  and  the  Ray  &  Gila  Valley,  with  head- 
quarters at  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  has  been  appointed  traffic 
manager  of  those  roads  and  the  Nevada  Northern,  with  head- 
quarters at  San  Francisco. 

C.  T.  Bradford,  assistant  traffic  manager  of  the  Deering 
Southwestern,  the  Illinois  Northern,  the  Chicago,  West  Pull- 
man &  Southern  and  the  Owasco  River,  industrial  roads 
subsidiary  to  the  International  Harvester  Company,  Chicago, 
has  been  appointed  traffic  manager  of  the  harvester  company 
and  president  and  general  manager  of  the  above  named  roads, 
succeeding  Frank  B.  Montgomery,  whose  death  was  an- 
nounced in  the  Raihvav  Age  of  October  17. 
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Transmission 

of   Power   for 

Electric    Trains 


The  three-wire  system  of  transmission  and  distribution  of 
electric  power  for  the  operation  of  trains  has  been  proposed 
by  Alfred  Raworth,  electrical  engineer 
of  the  South  Eastern  &  Chatham,  Eng- 
land, and  an  article  on  this  subject  is 
presented  in  this  issue  of  the  Railway 
Age.  Mr.  Raworth  has  spent  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  time  in  this  country  inspecting  and  in- 
vestigating electrified  sections  of  our  railroads,  and  has 
applied  the  experience  of  American  railroad  men  in 
developing  the  innovation  which  he  proposes.  The 
three-wire  system  has  been  used  for  lighting  and 
power  distribution  ever  since  electric  power  was  com- 
mercially practical,  but  as  applied  to  the  operation  of  a 
single  electric  locomotive  or  electric  train  it  is  something  en- 
tirely new.  The  scheme  proposed  provides  for  two  conductor 
rails  and  duplicate  sets  of  the  equipment  on  the  locomotive  or 
car.  These  are  added  complications,  but  they  are  offset  by 
distinct  advantages.  Direct  current  power  at  3,000  volts 
supplied  from  conductor  rails  can  be  used  for  multiple  unit 
cars  with  this  system  and  the  voltage  drop  through  the 
ground  or  grounded  rail  from  train  to  sub-station  is  prac- 
tically eliminated.  English  railways,  because  of  different 
conditions,  are  much  harder  pressed  by  the  need  of  electri- 
fication than  are  the  railroads  in  the  United  States.  The 
indications  are,  however,  that  there  will  be  a  much  more 
extended  application  of  electrification  in  the  country  and  it 
will  be  to  our  advantage  to  profit  by  the  experience  and  the 
suggestions  of  railway  men  abroad. 


The  most  gratifying  feature  of  the  recent  debates  in  the  Sen- 
ate on  the  Cummins  bill  is  that  they  disclose  that  a  large 
number  of  the  statesmen  of  both  politi- 
Statesmen  Getting  cal  parties  are  getting  a  real  under- 
Understanding  of  standing  of  the  railroad  situation  and 
Railroad  Problem  of  the  things  needed  to  solve  the  prob- 
lem which  it  presents.  The  knowledge 
of  railroad  matters  which  has  been  displayed  by  the  members 
of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Interstate  Commerce,  who  con- 
ducted the  railroad  hearings  and  drafted  the  Cummins  bill, 
is  especially  notable  and  striking.  The  addresses  which  have 
been  made  by  Senators  Cummins,  Kellogg,  Underwood, 
Townsend,  Pomerene  and  some  others  have  been  among  the 
ablest  utterances  that  have  ever  been  made  by  public  men 
upon  the  subject  of  railroad  management  and  regulation. 
The  main  criticism  which  has  been  justly  passed  upon  dis- 
cussions of  railroad  matters  in  the  Senate  and  House  in  the 
past  has  related,  not  to  the  conclusions  which  public  men 
have  drawn,  but  to  the  gross  ignorance  of  facts  which  they 
often  have  disclosed.  Any  man  can  be  excused  for  drawing 
wrong  conclusions  from  correct  facts,  for  human  reason  is 
fallible,  but  no  man  can  be  excused  for  participating  in  a 
discussion  except  to  get  information  if  he  doesn't  take  pains 
to  learn  the  facts  about  the  subject  being  discussed.  The 
one  member  of  the  Senate  committee  who  has  shown  that  he 
is  a  Bourbon,  in  that  he  does  not  learn  anything  or  forget 


anything,  is  Senator  LaFollette.  Whenever  he  has  partici- 
pa.ted  in  the  debates  it  has  been  merely  to  repeat  the  same 
misrepresentations  and  falsifications  and  to  air  the  same 
prejudices  which  we  long  since  learned  to  expect  from 
him.  He  calls  himself  a  Progressive  and  some  people  call 
him  a  radical,  but  as  respects  the  railroad  question  he  is  still 
in  the  dark  ages,  and  evidently  intends  to  stay  there.  How- 
ever, it  is  naturally  to  be  expected  of  any  man  who  was  as 
antagonistic  as  he  was  to  every  proposal  to  promote  the 
interests  of  the  United  States  during  the  war  that  he  will 
also  oppose  every  proposal  that  may  be  made  to  promote  the 
welfare  of  the  United  States  during  the  period  of  reconstruc- 
tion following  the  war.  Senator  Cummins,  before  he  had 
studied  the  railroad  situation  thoroughly,  used  to  talk  very 
much  like  Senator  LaFollette  does  now.  He  has  shown  that 
he  is  a  statesman  by  broadening  his  views  and  changing  his 
attitude  as  he  has  increased  his  knowledge;  but  LaFollette 
is  still  the  same  old  LaFollette,  and  always  will  be — cruel 
as  it  is  to  say  so! 


The  people   of   the   United   States   are   looking   forward   to 
doing  the  largest  and  most  prosperous  business  in  1920  that 
Railroad  they  have  ever  done.     Increased  pro- 

Legislation  '1"''*'°?    '''    ^^^   ^^^es    is    being   urged 

and  Increa<;ed  .'^''^^  innumerable  channels,  and  the 

ana  increased       indications  are  that  a  real  effort  will  be 
Production  made  by  both  capital  and  labor  to  se- 

cure increased  production.  Unfortunately,  most  public  men 
and  business  men  do  not  seem  to  realize  that  whether  there 
will  be  or  can  be  any  substantial  increase  of  production  in 
1920  will  depend  very  largely  upon  what  kind  of  railroad 
legislation  Congress  passes  and  how  soon  it  passes  it.  With 
tlieir  existing  facilities  the  railroads  of  the  United  States 
working  to  their  utmost  capacity,  cannot  handle  all  the  com- 
modities the  country  can  now  produce.  This  was  demon- 
strated clearly  in  1917,  in  1918  and  in  the  early  fall  of 
1919.  It  has  been  charged  that  the  railways  "broke  down" 
under  private  management;  but  in  1918,  under  unified  gov- 
ernment operation,  when  the  investment  in  facilities  was 
$577,000,000  more  than  in  1917,  they  were  able  to  move 
less  than  2  per  cent  more  freight  than  in  1917.  The  amount 
that  the  country  can  produce,  or  can  benefit  by  its  produc- 
tive activities,  depends  on  how  much  the  railways  can  haul. 
Since  the  railways  as  a  whole  have  been  working  to  their 
capacity,  it  follows  that  there  must  be  an  increase  in  their 
capacity  before  there  can  be  a  large  increase  of  production. 
There  cannot  be  any  substantial  increase  in  the  capacity  of 
the  railways  in  1920  in  time  to  enable  them  to  handle  the 
peak  of  the  traffic  of  this  year  unless  railroad  improvement 
work  on  a  large  scale  is  begun  soon;  and  it  cannot  be  begun 
soon  unless  Congress  speedily  passes  needed  railroad  legis- 
lation. Every  day  that  Congress  delays  to  pass  needed 
railroad  legislation  it  is  reducing  the  amount  of  traffic  the 
railways  can  handle  in  1920,  and  therefore  the  amount  of 
things  that  the  United  States  can  produce  in  1920. 
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"Normal  Operating  Conditions" 

and  the  Railroad  Deficit 

'X'nE  R.Aii.KoAD  .\i).MiNisTKATioN  luvs  issucd  a  statciucnt 
'■  regarding  tlu'  ck'tkit  incurred  l)y  it  in  operating  the 
railroads  during  tiie  2J>  months  from  January  1,  1918, 
to  December  1,  191 '>,  which,  taken  at  its  face  value,  would 
convince  many  persons  that  the  railways  under  private  op- 
eration will  not  need  any  advance  in  rates.  The  statement 
doubtless  was  intended  as  an  explanation  and  defense  of  the 
record  which  tlie  Railroad  Administration  has  made  in  in- 
curring detkits  rather  than  as  an  argument  against  an  ad- 
vance in  rates.  Unfortunately,  many  persons,  to  serve  their 
own  ends,  will  u.sc  it  for  other  purposes.  The  Railroad  Ad- 
ministration has  a  right  to  explain  and  defend  its  record. 
When,  however,  it  docs  it  in  a  m;uiner  that  is  adapted  to  do 
injustice  and  harm,  as  in  this  case,  it  becomes  a  duty  to  point 
out   its  inconsistencies   and   fallacies. 

The  main  reason  why  the  Railroad  Administration's  state- 
ment is  adapted  to  mislead  the  public  and  do  harm  is  that 
it  attempts  to  show  what  the  financial  results  of  government 
operation  would  have  been  if  the  present  passenger  and 
freight  rates  had  been  in  effect  from  January  1,  1918,  with- 
out including  in  its  estimate  anything  whatever  to  show 
what  the  financial  results  would  have  been  if  the  present 
wages  and  working  conditions  of  employees  and  the  present 
prices  of  fuel,  materials  and  equipment  also  had  been  in  ef- 
fect from  January  1,  1918.  The  second  reason  why  the 
statement  is  misleading  is  that  it  treats  as  "abnormal"  prac- 
ticallv  all  conditions  which  have  tended  to  reduce  net  earn- 
ings under  government  control  and  as  "normal"  practically 
all  conditions  which  have  tended  to  increase  them.  If  the 
statement  had  been  deliberately  prepared  to  afford  a  false 
basis  for  opposing  advances  in  rates  it  could  not  have  been 
better  adapted  to  that  purpose. 

The  Railroad  Administration  states  that  in  the  23  months 
ending  November  30,  1919,  it  incurred  a  deficit  of  $529,- 
500,000.  The  total  deficit  really  was  much  larger,  since  no 
allowances  are  made  for  interest  on  increased  investment 
and  several  other  large  and  important  items.  It  divides  these 
•'3  months  into  four  periods.  The  first  period  is  the  calendar 
year  1918,  when  the  deficit  was  $236,500,000.  This  period, 
says  the  Railroad.  Administration,  "was  abnormal  in  being 
a  war  year  and  also  on  account  of  the  fact  that  increases  in 
freight  and  passenger  rates  were  effective  for  practically  only 
the  last  half  of  the  year,  while  a  large  proportion  of  the  in- 
crease in  wages  was  retroactive  to  January  1,  1918.  *  * 
It  is  estimated  that  if  General  Order  28  (the  order  making 
advances  in  freight  and  passenger  rates)  had  been  effective 
January  1,  1918,  approximately  $494,000,000  of  additional 
freight  and  passenger  revenue  would  have  accrued  to  the 
Raifroad  Administration  without  any  increase  in  operating 
expenses  If  this  additional  revenue  had  been  obtained, 
there  would  have  been  a  surplus  of  about  $14,000,000  from 
operation  for  the  22  months  ending  October  31,  1919,  in- 
stead of  the  deficit  shown  above." 

This  reasoning  is  fallacious  and  misleading.  It  is  true 
the  advances  in  rates  were  not  in  effect  from  January  to 
June,  1918,  but  neither  were  anywhere  near  all  of  the  ad- 
vances in  wages  which  have  been  made.  Upon  what  theory 
of  fairness  or  logic  does  the  Railroad  Administration  cal- 
culate what  the  results  would  have  been  if  all  the  advances 
in  rates  had  been  in  effect  during  the  time,  when  certainly 
not  more  than  one-half  of  all  the  advances  in  wages  which 
have  been  made  under  government  operation  were  in  effect? 
Furthermore,  during  1918  most  railway  employees  were 
working  on  a  ten-hour  basis,  while  most  of  them  are  now 
working  on  an  eight-hour  basis,  the  result  being  there  are 
now  probably  150,000  more  employees  than  there  were  in 
the  first  six  months  of  1918.     The  railway  companies  must 


in  future  do  l)usiness  on  the  basis  of  all  the  wages  and  con- 
ditions of  emi)l()yment  wiiicii  the  Railroad  Administration 
lias  estaljlished  during  the  entire  two  years.  It  should  also 
l)e  noted  in  this  connection  that  "war  conditions"  obtained 
in  nine  months  of  1917,  as  well  as  in  1918;  and  if  they  were 
abnormal  in  1918,  they  were  equally  so  in  1917. 

Second  period,  six  months  January-June,  1918,  deficit 
$228,700,000:  These  six  months,  the  Railroad  Administra- 
tion says,  "reflected  the  slump  in  freight  business  following 
the  armistice  and  the  readjustment  to  peace  conditions.  This 
period  reflects  the  increased  wages  for  the  full  period  and  the 
greater  portion  of  the  present  wage  scale.  It  does  not,  how- 
ever, include  the  increase  to  shopmen  which  was  retroactive 
to  May  1,  1919."  This  period  was  abnormally  bad  because 
of  the  sharp  decline  of  traffic.  In  one  important  respect, 
liowever,  it  was  abnormally  good,  the  weather  conditions  in 
the  first  half  of  1919  having  been  as  favorable  to  economical 
operation  as  were  ever  known  in  that  period.  It  was  no 
worse  in  respect  to  the  decline  in  traffic  than  periods  that 
the  railway  companies  have  had  to  go  through — as,  for  ex- 
ample, in  1908,  and  1914  and  1915. 

Third  period,  four  months,  July  to  October,  1919,  in- 
clusive, deficit  $3,300,000:  This  period,  the  Railroad  Ad- 
ministration asserts,  "may  be  said  to  represent  approximately 
normal  operating  conditions."  This  gives  us  the  measure 
of  what  the  Railroad  Administration  regards  as  normal.  It 
was  a  period  of  maximum  passenger  and  freight  traffic  and 
extremely  favorable  operating  conditions.  If  the  rates  which 
the  railways  are  to  be  given  in  future  are  to  be  based  on 
the  results  obtained  by  the  Railroad  Administration  under  the 
almost  ideal  conditions  of  July  to  October,  1919,  the  number 
of  railway  companies  that  will  soon  be  bankrupt  will  be 
larger  than  we  have  anticipated, 

Fourth  period,  November,  1919,  deficit  $61,000,000:  The 
Railroad  Administration  assumes  the  deficit  in  December 
will  prove  to  have  been  relatively  as  large  as  in  November. 
The  operations  of  these  two  months,  it  says,  "were  so  seri- 
ously affected  by  the  coal  strike  as  to  destroy  their  value 
for  estimating  normal  earning  capacity."  It  is  undoubtedly 
true  that  if  the  coal  strike  had  not  occurred,  and  no  other 
great  disturbance  due  to  man  or  nature  had  come,  net  earn- 
ings in  November  and  December  would  have  been  much 
larger.  But  the  coal  strike  did  come;  and  there  is  no  reason 
for  doubting  that  it  also  would  have  come  under  private  op- 
eration. If  it  had  come  under  private  operation  it  would 
have  produced  very  much  the  same  effects  on  net  earnings 
that  it  did  under  government  operation.  Therefore,  it  can- 
not rationally  be  excluded  from  consideration  in  determin- 
ing what  advance  in  rates  the  railways  need. 

The  government  has  been  operating  the  railways  for  24 
months.  According  to  the  Railroad  Administration's  reason- 
ing, in  20  out  of  the  24  months  the  conditions  were  "ab- 
normal" and  it  was  only  in  the  four  months  when  the  small- 
est deficit  per  month  was  incurred  that  "approximately  nor- 
mal operating  conditions"  prevailed.  The  trouble  with  all 
this  reasoning  is  that  it  does  not  recognize  the  fact  that  ideal 
conditions  are  not  normal  conditions  in  the  railroad  business, 
under  either  government  or  private  operation,  but  that  it  is 
perfectly  normal  for  conditions  constantly  to  develop  which 
render  it  impracticable  to  secure  the  operating  and  financial 
results  which  theoretically  ought  to  be  obtainable.  No  year 
ever  passes  when  some  or  all  of  the  railroads  are  not  hard 
hit  by  an  Ohio  river  flood;  or  a  San  Francisco  earthquake; 
or  a  strike  of  their  shop  employees,  such  as  occurred  on  the 
Illinois  Central,  Union  Pacific,  Southern  Pacific,  and  Mis- 
souri, Kansas  &  Texas  a  few  years  ago;  or  a  coal  strike,  for 
coal  strikes  have  occurred  before;  or  an  enormous  decline  in 
business,  such  as  occurred  in  1908,  in  1914  and  1915,  and 
again  in  1919. 

The  railway  companies  of  the  United  States  would  gladly 
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be  insured  in  future  against  the  possibility  that  they  would 
have  to  make  advances  in  wages  before  they  could  get  ad- 
vances in  rates  but  they  constantly  made  advances  in  wages 
from  1907  to  1917,  and  meantime  the  average  rates  received 
by  them  declined.  They  would  gladly  be  insured  against 
railroad  strikes,  coal  strikes,  and  all  other  kinds  of  strikes. 
Apparently,  however,  Congress  does  not  intend  to  give  them 
any  such  protection.  They  would  gladly  be  insured  against 
heavy  declines  of  traffic,  but  nobody  has  devised  any  means 
by  which  this  can  be  done. 

•  Normal  conditions  in  the  railroad  business  are  not  ideal 
conditions,  but  average  conditions,  and  average  conditions 
from  month  to  month  and  year  to  year  are  made  up  of  good 
conditions  and  bad  conditions.  As  long  as  the  railroads 
must  be  managed  under  average  conditions  their  rates  must 
be  made  with  reference  to  average,  and  not  ideal  conditions, 
or  they  will  never  be  able  to  prosper  and  give  good  and  ade- 
quate service  to  the  public.  We  are  quite  willing  to  attempt 
to  maintain  the  proposition  that  the  Railroad  Administra- 
tion, during  its  twenty-four  months  of  existence  has  had,  on 
the  whole,  even  better  than  average  conditions  under  which 
to  operate.  The  railroad  deficit  has  not  been  due  to  "ab- 
normal" operating  conditions,  whatever  else  it  may  have 
been  due  to. 


Protection  of  Work  Trains 

*<T  Tnder  control"  is  an  important  phrase  in  train  rules 
which  ought  to  be  the  subject  of  systematic  discus- 
sion and  instruction  much  more  generally  than  it  is.  En- 
ginemen  have  to  run  "under  control"  many  times  on  every 
run,  and  the  varying  circumstances  under  which  the  rule 
comes  into  effect  (when  they  are  controlling  their  speed  by 
rule  rather  than  by  unrestricted  individual  discretion)  are 
so  difficult  to  define  that  the  defining  process  ought  to  re- 
ceive very  careful  attention.  This  subject  will  arise  in  the 
mind  of  everyone  who  reads  the  account  of  the  collision 
near  Adamsville,  Alabama,  on  August  9,  reported  in  an- 
other column. 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  investigator  places 
the  responsibility  for  this  collision  mainly,  perhaps  wholly, 
en  the  men  who  violated  the  rule  to  stop  (at  a  red  automatic 
block  signal  on  single  track)  five  minutes,  and  then  proceed 
five  minutes  behind  a  flagman.  We  shall  not  quarrel  with 
this  decision;  but  it  is  to  be  recognized  that  where  block 
sections  are  two  miles  long — or  even  one  mile — the  sending 
of  flagmen  ahead  on  foot  is  a  process  which  often  consumes 
a  good  deal  of  time,  and  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that 
operating  officers  will  try  their  best  to  secure  safety  in  some 
other  way.  In  this  instance,  as  so  often  occurs  in  freight 
train  collisions  and  work  train  collisions  on  single  track,  a 
half  dozen  men  made  mistakes  or  ignored  well  known  rules, 
and  their  conduct  affords  a  number  of  useful  lessons.  The 
collision  occurred  at  low  speed  and  would  have  been  almost 
a  minor  incident  but  for  the  fact  that  thirty-one  workmen 
were  injured,  three  of  them  fatally. 

"Under  control,"  on  double  track,  where  the  only  pos- 
sible obstacle  will  be  a  standing  train,  means  a  speed  low 
enough  to  be  able  to  stop,  before  striking  a  visible,  motion- 
less obstruction;  but  if  you  are  on  single  track,  or  on  a 
yard  track,  where  an  opposing  train  or  engine  may  be 
moving  toward  you,  the  speed  must,  of  course,  be  much 
lower. 

It  is  necessary  in  that  case  to  require  both  of  the 
opposing  trains  to  stop  in  one-half  the  length  of  track  seen 
to  be  clear.  This  is  a  very  difficult  rule  to  enforce.  It  is 
hard  enough  on  a  line  of  easy  curves,  as  in  yards;  on  eight- 
degree  curves  in  rock  cuts  it  may  mean  a  rate  of  four  miles 
an  hour,  or  slower.     At  that  rate  the  progress  made  is  likely 


to  be  little  better  than  simple  flagging.  All  rules  must  allow 
some  little  margin  for  error,  and  in  this  matter  the  calcula- 
tion of  the  margin  requires  too  fine  figuring — it  is  out  of  the 
question. 

The  use  of  automatic  block  signals  greatly  simplifies  the 
question  of  train  protection;  but  when  a  work  train  occupies 
the  main  track  and  the  attempt  is  made  to  avoid  the  delays, 
incident  to  the  restrictions  imposed  by  the  block  signal  rules, 
a  variety  of  complications  is  introduced  and  the  question  is 
whether  it  is  possible  to  do  this  without  losing  more  than 
is  gained.  Safety  may  hinge  on  apparently  small  points 
which  the  men  in  charge  may  fail  to  appreciate  until  too 
late.  For  example,  in  the  Adamsville  collision,  both  en- 
ginemen  were  on  the  outside  of  the  curve,  as  the  work-train 
engine  was  moving  backwards;  consequently  both  may  have 
seen  the  opposing  train  a  few  seconds  too  late.  On  the 
work  train  the  conductor,  standing  on  the  platform  of  the 
caboose,  exercised  the  speed  control  functions  of  the  engine- 
man,  but  he  did  not  have  his  hand  on  the  air-brake  lever, 
and  he  lost  a  little  time  in  that  way.  Every  day  we  see 
illustrations  of  the  risk — usually  very  small,  but  yet  a  risk — 
of  entrusting  enginemen's  duties  to  conductors  and  brake- 
men  without  giving  them  an  engineman's  training.  Three 
seconds'  time,  no  doubt,  might  easily  have  saved  those  three 
lives. 

The  flagman  ought  to  have  kept  silent  as  to  the  exact  loca- 
tion of  the  work  train;  but  is  there  any  use  in  trying  to  en- 
force rules  so  strictly  as  that?  Probably  not;  and  yet  just  such 
small  things  save  lives;  and  if  we  are  going  to  depend  on  the 
"under  control"  rule  very  small  things  must  be  taken  into 
account. 

The  despatcher  told  the  work-train  conductor,  informally, 
that  the  first  northbound  train  would  be  the  regular  passen- 
ger; and  in  that,  according  to  the  record,  gave  erroneous 
information.  He  says  that  he  would  have  made  this  formal, 
by  issuing  a  meeting  order,  if  the  conductor  had  so  re- 
quested. The  conductor  had  no  right  to  rely  on  such  in- 
formal information;  and  so  far  as  definite  action  is  con- 
cerned it  does  not  appear  that  he  did;  but  who  will  say 
that  that  information  was  not,  consciously  or  unconsciously, 
the  influence  that  kept  his  hand  off  the  air  brake  lever? 
Everybody  likes  to  consider  these  insoluble  questions  when 
it  is  a  matter  of  speculative  discussion;  why  not  keep  them 
in  mind  in  making  the  rules? 

Someone  above  the  despatcher  had  a  hand  in  the  com- 
plications; he  issued  two  bulletins  which  figured  in  the  case. 
These  bulletins  were  not  well  worded,  and  one  of  them 
seems  to  have  failed  of  its  purpose  because  of  negligence 
in  posting  or  mailing;  and  the  two  ought  to  have  been  com- 
bined in  one.  Their  merits  and  demerits  cannot  be  dis- 
cussed in  this  place,  for  to  do  so  would  take  whole  pages; 
but  the  mere  perusal  of  them  affords  sufficient  evidence  of 
the  need  for  extended  examination  of  the  whole  question  of 
protecting  work  trains  whether  they  occupy  a  single-track 
line  which  is  equipped  with  automatic  block  signals. 

Including  the  engineman  and  the  conductor  of  the  north- 
bound train  we  thus  find  six  individuals  at  fault;  and  Mr. 
Borland's  report  brings  out  other  weak  points.  To  the 
trainmaster  or  other  officer  who  has  to  instruct  trainmen,  the 
outstanding  virtue  of  the  block  system  is  its  simplicity;  but 
when  we  suspend  the  block  system — as  we  do  every  time  a 
"stop-and-proceed"  movement  is  made,  and  whenever  a 
work-train  conductor  allows  a  flagman  to  give  instructions 
which  in  the  slightest  degree  modify  the  standing  block 
signal  rules — we  suspend  some  of  its  benefits.  It  is  of  the 
highest  importance  to  make  very  clear  the  distinction  be- 
tween block-signal  protection  and  protection  by  flag  without 
the  benefit  of  the  block  signals;  and  to  explain  this  dis- 
tinction to  conductors  and  enginemen  until  they  understand 
it  thoroughly.  This  may  take  ten  times  as  many  lessons, 
interviews,  examples  and  punishments  as  would  be  consid- 
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iTi'd  lu'i r.--.sa I y  uikKt  our  |)ifi()iUL'ived  notions  of  ;ulc(iualc 
c.xiuninations;  but  reiteration,  nnlil  .success  is  certain,  is  tlic 
onlv  .sitV  rule  for  tlie  trainmaster  in  giving  rules  to  trainmen. 


Letters  to  the  Editor 


New  Books 

A  Implied  Science  for  VVood-lVorkcrs.  By  W.  II.  Doolcy,  in  charge 
of  Navy  Yard  Continuation  School  for  New  York  Board  of 
Education  446  pages,  5%  in.  by  lYi  in.,  illustrated,  bound 
in  cloth.     Published  by  the  Ronald  Press,  New  York. 

I'lu-  purpo.-ie  of  this  book  is  to  provide  an  elementary  course 
in  applied  science  for  the  woodworking  trades  to  bridge  over 
the  gap  between  the  abstract  knowledge  of  the  principles  of 
science  accjuired  by  tiie  average  high  school  student  and  the 
practical   application   of   the.se   principles   in   industrial  life. 

The  b{X)k  is  a  compilation  of  considerable  generally  known 
data,  supplemented  b)-  knowledge  gained  through  practical 
experience.  Of  particular  interest  to  woodworkers  arc  the 
chapters  on  trees,  lumber,  and  defects  of  wood,  and  in  ad- 
dition the  book  treats  in  a  clear  and  concise  manner  of  wood- 
working tools  and  their  uses,  modern  foundry  methods,  heat- 
ing, ventilating,  paints  and  varnishes,  electricity  and  other 
sul)jects,  which  although  not  directly  related  to  the  wood- 
working trades  are  of  value  to  anyone  engaged  in  mechanical 
pursuits.  A  series  of  questions  and  problems  at  the  end  of 
each  chapter  serves  to  bring  out  the  salient  points  of  each 
suijject  and  to  test  the  student's  power  of  concrete  applica- 
tion of  the  principles  set  forth  in  the  te.xt. 

Proceedings  of  the  American  Railway  Engineering  Association, 
1011  pages,  illustrated,  6  in.  by  9  in.  Bound  in  cloth.  Published 
by  the  American  Railway  Engineering  Association,  Chicago. 

The  proceedings  of  the  twentieth  annual  convention,  held 
at  the  Congress  Hotel,  Chicago,  111.,  on  March  18,  19  and 
20,  1919,  as  published  in  this  volume,  are  the  smallest  in 
the  last  eight  or  nine  years  of  the  association's  history.  The 
23  reports  of  the  standing  and  special  committees  cover 
only  740  pages,  while  the  discussion  was  more  brief  and 
the  monographs  fewer  in  number,  showing  the  effect  of 
the  war  on  the  available  time  of  the  committees.  The  report 
on  rail  is,  as  usual,  the  longest  and  deals  mainly  with  rail 
failures  from  interior  fissures  and  the  results  of  tests  on 
splice  bars  made  at  the  Altoona  laboratory.  The  studies  on 
economics  of  railway  operation  and  of  labor,  which  were 
touched  upon  in  the  year  previous,  have  made  considerable 
headway  and  are  two  of  the  important  reports  presented. 
Among  other  studies  of  special  interest  and  value  are  those 
on  iron  and  steel  structures,  including  tentative  specifica- 
tions; the  unified  operation  of  terminals  and  the  ticket-sell- 
ing problem;  the  effect  of  signaling  and  the  proper  location 
of  passing  sidings  on  the  capacity  of  single  and  double- 
track  lines,  and  considerable  data  relative  to  masonry  and 
concrete  construction.  Three  monographs  are  included,  "A 
Study  of  the  Mechanics  of  Curve  Resistance"  by  John  G. 
Sullivan,  consulting  engineer,  Canadian  Pacific;  "Practice 
in  the  Design  of  Concrete  Floor  Slabs  and  Flat  Top  Cul- 
verts" by  George  H.  Tinker,  bridge  engineer.  New  York, 
Chicago  &  St.  Louis;  and  "Service  Tests  of  Cross  Ties"  by 
P.  R.  Hicks,  engineer  in  forest  products.  Forest  Products 
Laboratory,  Madison,  Wis. 


The  German  Railroads  have  removed  the  limit  on  the  size 
of  express  packages  to  50  kilos  (about  110  pounds),  and 
there  is  therefore  at  present  no  limit  whatever  on  the  size 
of  express  packages  which  may  be  shipped  by  rail  in  Ger- 
many. The  withdrawal  of  this  regulation  is  the  result  of 
continued  and  urgent  representations  from  various  branches 
of  German  industry  in  all  parts  of  Germany. 


The  Shopmen's  Agreement 

and  Sunday  Work 

korriRSTER.    N      ^. 

'I"o  THE  Editor: 

Rule  No.  6  of  the  new  sliopmen's  agreement  seems  to  be 
quite  plain  in  its  intent  that  the  various  crafts  affected  shall 
receive  punitive  overtime  only  outside  of  the  bulletined  hours 
on  Sundays  and  holidays  as  well  as  week  days.  This  agree- 
ment goes  further,  and  in  Rule  No.  181  states  that  previous 
practices  shall  be  retained  only  when  not  in  conflict  there- 
with. 

Notwithstanding  this  fact,  a  number  of  railroads  are  still 
paying  roundhouse  employees  and  car  inspectors  on  the  old 
basis  of  time  and  one-half  for  Sundays  and  holidays. 

Is  it  fair  to  single  out  one  class  of  employees  and  present 
them  with  a  half  day's  pay  on  certain  days  when  it  is  recog- 
nized by  all  other  employees  and  demanded  by  the  public 
that  a  railroad  must  operate  seven  days  a  week? 

The  Twentieth  Century  Limited  must  run  on  Sundays, 
and  the  dispatcher  who  controls  its  movement  receives  his 
regular  day's  pay.  The  engineer  who  runs  through  snow, 
rain  or  sunshine  at  60  miles  per  hour  does  not  receive  a 
punitive  rate  because  he  must  work  on  Sundays  and  holi- 
days. The  conductor,  the  fireman,  the  brakeman  and  so  on 
down  through  the  many  employees  upon  whom  the  respon- 
sibility for  the  safe  movement  of  this  wonderful  train  rests, 
receive  a  day's  pay  seven  days  a  week. 

Is  it  just  to  the  public  at  large  who  have  to  foot  the  bill? 
We  read  in  the  daily  papers  that  625,000  shopmen  are  de- 
manding an  increase,  and  assuming  that  20  per  cent  of  this 
number  are  required  to  work  seven  days  a  week  and  70c 
per  hour  as  an  average  wage,  we  find  that  in  a  year  of  52 
Sundays  and  seven  recognized  holidays  these  men  receive 
$20,650,000  as  a  premium  above  the  fair  compensation  given 
on  the  other  306  day's  for  identically  the  same  effort. 

Why  should  the  director  general  permit  the  misinterpre- 
tation of  Rule  No.  6? 

R.  W.  H. 


Photo   from   International 

The  Railway  Bridge  Connecting  Omsk  with  Kolomzeno,  in 
the  Region  of  the  Latest  Bolshevik  Activities 


rhe  Jacksonville  Station  from  the  P!a:a 


New  Union  Railroad  Facilities  at  Jacksonville 

Passenger  Operating  Efficiency  Increased  Eighty  Per  Cent — 
Freight  Interchange  Capacity  Doubled 


ro  KEEP  ABREAST  vvith  the  rapid  development  of  the  state 
of  Florida  and  the  increasing  importance  of  the  city 
of  Jacksonville  as  a  railroad  center,  the  roads  entering 
hat  city  are  now  expending  more  than  $3,500,000  in  ex- 
)anding  their  terminal  facilities  for  the  handling  of  freight 
md  passenger  traffic.  The  improvements  include  a  new 
Jnion  station  recently  opened  for  service,  enlarged  freight 
ind  passenger  track  facilities  and  the  construction  of  three 
nodem  interlocking  plants  to  control  the  movement  of  trains 
hrough  the  terminal.  The  project  is  being  carried  on  for 
he  railroads  by  the  Jacksonville  Terminal  Company. 

The   terminal   company   was   organized    and    incorporated 
mder  the  laws  of  the  state  of  Florida  in  April,  1894,  for 


with  tlie  Atlantic  Coast  Line.  The  company  was  incorpo- 
rated with  a  capital  stock  of  $100,000,  consisting  of  1,000 
shares  of  the  par  value  of  $100  a  share.  Each  of  the  three 
original  lines  assumed  one-third  of  the  total  issue  of  stock, 
with  the  exception  of  one  share  held  out  for  each  of  the 
six  directors.  The  capital  stock  was  increased  to  $200,000 
in  1902,  a  year  after  the  Atlantic,  Valdosta  &  Western  was 
admitted  into  the  corporation.  The  capital  stock  was  then 
divided  into  four  ecjual  blocks,  each  of  the  four  roads  assum- 
ing 25  per  cent  of  the  total.  The  Atlantic,  Valdosta  & 
Western  was  afterwards  purchased  by  the  Southern  Rail- 
way and  was  incorporated  with  the  Georgia,  Southern  & 
Florida.    The  Southern  Railway  and  the  Georgia,  Southern  &: 


Looking  Down  the  Concourse 


he  purpose  of  handling  the  combined  business  of  the  rail- 
■oads  entering  the  city  and  to  replace  the  inadequate  facili- 
;ies  for  the  handling  of  both  passenger  and  freight  busi- 
lesses  at  different  and  remote  parts  of  the  city.  The  orig- 
nal  lines  forming  the  corporation  were  the  Jacksonville, 
5t.  Augustine  &  Indian  River,  which  afterwards  became  a 
3art  of  the  Florida  East  Coast;  the  Florida  Central  &  Pen- 
nsula,  which  was  later  taken  over  by  the  Seaboard  Air  Line; 
ind  the  Savannah,  Florida  &  Western,  which  was  merged 


&  Florida  obtained  the  stockholders'  rights  of  the  Atlantic, 
Valdosta  &  Western  in  the  Jacksonville  Terminal  Company, 
each  assuming  IZy^  per  cent  of  the  total.  Thus  at  the  pres- 
ent time  the  capital  stock  is  distributed  25  per  cent  each  to 
the  Atlantic  Coast  Line,  the  Seaboard  Air  Line  and  the 
Florida  East  Coast  and  12i<^  per  cent  each  to  the  Southern 
Railway  and  the  Georgia,  Southern  &  Florida. 

In   1904  the  old  terminal  station  building  and  the  pas- 
senger and  freight  yards  were  built  by  the  terminal  com- 
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l>aiiy,  .iiui  llu'v  ri'iu;iiiu(l  in  .-civiiv  up  lo  llu'  iiucption  of 
tlir  present  project  witi;  low  alti-rations.  Since  1900  tlu- 
devclo|)nicnt  of  tlu-  stiite  of  Florida  lias  licen  remarkable  and 
has  luvn  rellected  in  the  increase  in  the  amount  of  traffic, 
lu)th  frei^lit  and  iias.sen^er,  whicii  pas.ses  through  the  city  of 
Jack.sonville.  the  gateway  of  traffic  to  tlic  re.st  of  the  state, 
all  of  which  is  liandied  l)y  the  terminal  company.  'Ihis  in- 
crease is  siiown  in  tiic  tal)lc. 

I'assfiivi-r  l--rcij;llt  cai  ^ 

^  I'ai                                                                         trains  intcrcliaiiKiil 

1900 19.000  40,000 

1910 25,235  65,100 

1917 29,800  314.000 

In  1915  a  committee  of  engineers,  consisting  of  the  chief 
engineers  of  the  five  roads  entering  the  terminal,  was  ap- 
liointed  to  devise  means  for  the  proper  handling  of  this  in- 
creased traffic,  which  is  seasonal  in  character  and  at  its  jieak 
in  the  winter  montlis.  Under  its  direction  a  certain  portion 
of  the  facilities  were  redesigned  in  1916  so  as  to  double  the 
capacity  of  the  interchange  facilities  and  to  increase  by  80 
per  cent  the  ease  of  operating  passenger  equipment. 

The  plans  perfected  by  the  committee  provided  for  the 
construction  of  a  new  Union  passenger  station,  modern  in  all 
respects,  the  remodeling  of  the  old  passenger  station  for  bag- 
gage handling  purpo.ses  and  extensive  track  changes,  includ- 


The  Colored  Waiting  Room 

ing  a  rearrangement  of  the  thoroughfare  tracks,  a  new  pas- 
senger station  track  layout  and  increased  track  capacity  for 
handling  passenger  coach  equipment  and  for  the  interchange 
of  freight. 

The  old  passenger  track  layout  at  the  station  consisted  of 
17  parallel  tracks  over  which  train  movements  were  con- 
trolled by  hand.  This  is  replaced  in  the  new  layout  by  a 
system  of  26  tracks,  consisting  of  16  stub  and  departure 
tracks,  6  through  passenger  tracks  and  4  through  freight 
tracks,  located  from  the  station  in  the  order  named.  In  the 
new  layout  the  train  movements  are  controlled  from  an 
electro-pneumatic  interlocking  plant  located  at  the  throat  of 
the  yard,  thus  accelerating  the  movements  of  trains  and 
securing  approximately  75  per  cent  greater  efficiency  than 
the  old  system  and  permitting  the  accommodation  of  75  per 
cent  more  travel. 

In  the  old  layout  access  to  and  from  the  station  and  tracks 
could  only  be  had  by  crossing  the  tracks  at  grade,  thus  neces- 
sitating the  breaking  of  the  standing  trains.  The  new  lay- 
out is  so  arranged  that  access  to  departing  trains  is  direct 
from  the  passenger  station  concourse,  these  trains  backing 
into  the  station  and  receiving  passengers  from  the  ground 
level.  Access  to  incoming  trains  is  through  a  subway  pro- 
vided under  the  through  passenger  tracks,  which  are  elevated 
slightly  above  the  general  level  of  the  departure  tracks.    The 
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subway  is  approached  from  the  concourse  and  the  platforms 
by  means  of  ramps,  thus  obviating  the  necessity  of  travelers 
crossing  the  tracks  going  to  and  from  the  trains  or  of  break- 
ing the  trains.  The  freedom  of  movement  of  pedestrian 
travel  is  further  ensured  by  means  of  a  baggage  trucking 
platform.  The  importance  of  these  improvements  is  evident 
when  it  is  considered  that  in  the  winter  months  the  train 
schedule  provides  for  150  trains  in  24  hours.  With  tlie 
switching  this  involves  approximately  500  movements  in  the 
station  per  day. 

The  new  coach  yard  which  provides  capacity  for  115 
80-ft.  cars  and  the  new  freight  yard  with  capacity  for  306 
40-ft  cars,  are  located  on  the  west  of  and  about  one-half 
mile  distant  from  the  passenger  station  track  system.     The  in- 


The  Butterfly  Sheds  and  Platforms 

terlocking  installed  with  the  track  changes  includes  the  main 
electro-pneumatic  plant,  located  at  the  throat  between  the 
passenger  station  tracks  and  the  coach  and  freight  inter- 
change yards  to  the  west  and  two  auxiliary  electro-mechani- 
cal plants,  one  at  the  west  end  of  the  yard  proper  and  the 
other  east  of  the  passenger  station. 

The  construction  of  the  new  track  layout  necessitated  the 
diversion  of  McCoy's  creek,  the  outside  freight  and  passen- 
ger tracks  being  located  on  a  marsh  about  100  ft.  deep. 
Delay  was  experienced  in  this  work,  as  it  was  necessary  to 
dredge  the  new  creek  channel  12  times  because  of  the  soft 


The  Bay  Street  Elevation 

material  which  was  displaced  when  making  the  fill  for  the 
tracks.  In  this  dredging  work  the  material  moved  was 
wasted  on  the  far  side  of  the  canal,  raising  the  level  of  the 
adjoining  land  approximately  four  feet.  In  placing  the  fill 
for  the  tracks  an  excess  of  75,000  cu.  yd.  of  material  was 
placed  beyond  the  estimated  quantity  of  190,000  cu.  yd. 
Settlement  is  still  noticeable  in  this  fill,  and  it  is  necessary 
to  resurface  the  tracks  frequently. 

The  Passenger  Station 

The  new  station  is  located  on  Bay  street  on  a  site  adjoin- 
ing the  old  station  building,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  a 
concourse  50  ft.  wide  extending  along  the  rear  of  the  new 


station  for  its  entire  length.  The  building  is  of  the  Colonial 
type  of  architecture,  the  main  portion  being  360  ft.  long,  78 
ft.  wide  and  90  ft.  high. 

The  structure  is  supported  on  concrete  foundations  resting 
on  wood  piles  designed  to  carry  15  tons  each.  The  exterior 
walls  are  finished  in  Mount  Airy  granite  as  a  base,  with 
Indian  limestone  above.  The  building  faces  on  a  spacious 
plaza,  and  this  elevation  is  set  off  by  a  colonnade  consisting 
of  14  massive  limestone  columns.  Buff  brick  is  used  in  the 
rear  exterior  wall  and  for  the  concourse. 

The  main  entrance  to  the  station  is  from  the  plaza  and 
consists  of  three  groups  of  seven  doors  each,  leading  directly 
into  the  main  waiting  room  for  white  passengers,  which  occu- 
pies all  the  central  portion  of  the  building.  The  main  en- 
trance also  serves  as  the  carriage  entrance,  a  marquise  being 
provided  beyond  the  colonnade.  The  plaza  furnishes  space 
for  a  loop  drive  and  for  parking  purposes.  Passengers  hav- 
ing no  business  to  transact  in  the  station  may  go  direct  to 
the  trains  from  the  plaza  by  means  of  a  walk  around  the 


Interior  of  the  White  Waiting  Room 

south  end  of  the  station  and  a  ramp  to  the  sulnvay,  or  they 
may  enter  the  concourse  from  Bay  street. 

The  floor  in  the  main  waiting  room  is  of  marble  and  the 
finish  consists  of  Tennessee  marble  with  plaster  above. 
Directly  opposite  the  main  entrance  is  the  exit  to  the  con- 
course, consisting  of  a  group  of  seven  doors  in  the  center, 
flanked  on  each  side  with  a  group  of  three  doors.  The  ticket 
offices  are  to  the  right  of  the  room,  separating  it  from  the 
colored  waiting  room,  an  arrangement  which  permits  of 
service  to  both  white  and  colored  passengers  from  the  same 
offices.  The  telegraph  facilities  and  the  information  bureau 
are  located  on  the  left  and  the  right,  respectively,  of  the 
main  group  of  doors  leading  to  the  concourse,  and  are  so 
arranged  that  service  is  to  be  had  both  in  the  waiting  room 
and  in  the  concourse. 

The  entire  south  end  of  the  first  floor  of  the  building  is 
devoted  to  auxiliary  station  facilities  for  white  passengers. 
A  corridor  leading  to  the  left  from  the  main  room  is  flanked 
on  the  plaza  side  with  comfort  facilities  for  women  and  on 
the  concourse  side  with  a  smoking  room  and  toilets  for  men. 
The  corridor  provides  space  for  telephone  facilities,  a  soda 
fountain  and  a  cigar  stand  and  leads  directly  into  the  rooms 
devoted  to  dining  facilities,  consisting  of  a  restaurant  and  a 
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luiu  li  room.      I  he  kitilitii  faiililics  an.'  Icualcd  mi  the  sctoml 
lldor  above  llu'  ii>lauiaiit. 

'i\w  ontiri-  iiurtli  nid  n\  ilu-  luiililiiiL;  i>  nivcii  over  lo  I'ai  ill 
tii's  for  loloivd  travoliT.s.  I'lu-  I'lilraiut'  to  this  portion  of 
llir  Imildint;  i.s  from  Hay  street  tlirou^li  tlircr  ,nrou|)s  of  tline 
doors  Icadiiiij;  into  a  vcstiimlo  and  uj)  a  ranij)  to  tlu-  waiting 
room.  The  ticket  facilities  are  directly  a(  ross  llie  room  from 
the  entrance,  and  the  comi'ort  facilities  for  wonitn  a'c  1  ■led 
to  the  left  of  the  entramc  and  lur  nun  to  the  n^^lit.  Tlu' 
dinin.n  facilities  are  limited  to  a  kuu  h  room. 

Hoth  waiting  rooms  open  into  the  concourse,  which  is  ]jro- 
vided  with  wall  scats,  thus  furnishing  additional  waiting- 
room  facilities.  The  jiarcel  and  i)aggage  checking  facilities, 
which  are  located  in  the  old  station  building,  are  accessil)le 
from  the  Hay  street  end  of  the  concourse. 

i'he  departure  tracks  are  a])proached  from  the  concourse 
through  train  gates.  These  16  tracks  are  arranged  in  pairs, 
the  spacing  between  pairs  being  26  ft.  and  between  tracks 
in  the  pairs  lo  ft.  The  pairs  are  .separated  by  low  level 
platforms,  temporarily  constructed  of  timber  because  of  settle- 


A  View  of  the  Subv/ay  Approach  to  Through  Trains 

ment.  Eventually  they  will  all  be  of  concrete  and  will  be 
covered  with  butterfly  type  sheds.  A  separate  platform  has 
been  provided  for  the  trucking  of  baggage,  on  which  all 
baggage  is  trucked  around  the  head  end  of  departing  trains 
and  then  across  the  tracks  to  the  desired  train. 

The  subway  leading  under  the  through  passenger  tracks 
is  approached  from  the  concourse,  the  platforms  and  the  plaza 
by  ramps  laid  on  10  per  cent  grades.  It  is  of  concrete  con- 
struction, and  its  foundations  extend  approximately  8  ft. 
below  the  tide  water.  An  automatic  electric  pump  discharg- 
ing into  McCoy's  creek  has  been  installed  to  control  the 
water. 

A  drainage  system,  consisting  of  a  main  sewer  of  30-in. 
concrete  pipe  with  12-in.  laterals  between  all  the  tracks,  has 
been  installed  to  serve  the  station,  yard  and  trainshed.  The 
main  sewer  extends  entirely  across  the  layout  near  the  sta- 
tion end  of  the  departure  tracks  and  discharges  into  McCoy's 
creek.  A  very  soft  bottom  was  encountered  in  excavating, 
all  of  which  was  done  bv  hand. 


This  improvement  has  Ixm  (arricd  on  under  the  general 
>u|)ervision  of  the  engineers  of  the  owning  roads  and  under 
the  iinmrdiate  direction  of  L.  G.  Wallis,  engineer  for  the 
|a«  ksonville  i'erminal  Comjjany.  The  firm  of  Irwin  &  Leigh- 
Ion  of  I'hiladelphia,  I'a.,  is  the  general  contractor  for  the 
construction  of  the  main  station  building,  sulnvay  and  con- 
course and  the  remodeling  of  the  old  jja.s.senger  .station  into 
a  baggage  building.  The  W.  Z.  Williams  ('ompany  of  Ma- 
con, Ga.,  was  the  contractor  for  the  grading.  All  track  work 
was  done  l)y  tiie  terminal  company  forc:es. 


Northwestern   Region 

Awards  Safety  Banner 

TiiK  SouTHKKN  PACIFIC  (Lines  Nortii  of  Ashland)  has 
been  awarded  a  banner  by  R.  H.  Aishton,  regional 
director  of  the  Northwestern  region,  for  obtaining  the 
best  results  of  those  roads  employing  over  2,000  men  in  the 
Northwestern  region  during  the  recent  National  Railroad 
Accident  Prevention  Drive.  Although  employing  4,676  men 
and  operating  1,222  miles  of  road,  the  Southern  Pacific 
(Lines  North  of  Ashland)  had  no  reportable  casualties  to 
employees  during  the  entire  period  of  the  drive,  while  dur- 
ing the  same  two  weeks  of  1918  one  employee  was  killed 
and  13  were  injured. 

Soon  after  the  plans  for  the  drive  were  formulated  by  the 
Safety  Section  of  the  United  States  Railroad  Administra- 
tion, Mr.  Aishton  announced  that  he  intended  to  present  z 
banner  to  that  road  employing  over  2,000  men  and  making 
the  best  record  during  the  drive  and  to  the  road  employing 
less  than  this  number  of  men  and  similarly  making  the  best 
record  in  this  class.  The  banner  to  the  road  in  the  second 
group  was  awarded  to  the  Chicago  &  Western  Indiana, 
which  employs  1,767,  and  had  no  reportable  casualties  to 
employees  during  the  drive  period,  as  compared  to  four  in- 
juries in  1918. 

In  a  letter  addressed  to  all  officers  and  employees  of  the 
Northwestern  region,  Mr.  Aishton  also  gave  honorable  men- 
tion to  the  Spokane,  Portland  &  Seattle,  because,  while 
employing  2,245  men,  it  made  a  clear  record  during  the 
drive;  to  the  Duluth,  South  Shore  &  Atlantic,  because,  while 
employing  2,080  men,  it  also  made  a  clear  record  during  the 
drive,  and  to  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul,  because, 
with  a  working  force  of  71,550  men,  it  made  the  best  record 
during  the  drive  of  any  of  the  major  roads  in  the  region. 

Mr.  Ai.shton's  letter  also  said  in  part: 

"While  these  roads  won  signal  honor  by  reason  of  their 
achievements  during  the  drive,  I  am  sure  there  is  credit 
enough  for  all  of  us  in  the  knowledge  that,  because  of  the 
care  and  thought  and  interest  manifested  by  everyone  con- 
cerned, so  excellent  reduction  was  made  in  deaths  and  in- 
juries to  employees.  We  should  all  take  a  good  deal  of 
pride  also  in  the  fact  that  the  Northwestern  region  excelled 
the  record  of  all  other  regions  during  the  drive. 

"It  is  my  earnest  wish  that  the  officers  and  employees  in 
this  region  will  continue  to  so  conduct  themselves  in  their 
duties  as  railroad  men  that  the  work  of  conserving  humac 
life  and  limb  will  be  constantly  more  successful." 


Tr.ansportation  Conditions  in  Alaska. — Except  for  the  rail- 
road construction  during  the  year  the  transportation  condit'ons 
in  Alaska  have  been  worse  in  1919  than  in  any  previous  year, 
according  to  a  statement  from  the  U.  S.  Geological  Survey.  The 
coastal  steamboat  service  has  been  unable  to  meet  the  demand 
for  freight  and  passenger  transportation,  and  the  river  steamer 
service  on  the  Yukon  and  its  tributaries  has  been  worse  than 
ever.  These  conditions  have  tended  to  discourage  those  who 
were  planning  new  ventures, 


Railroad  Situation  Reviewed  by  the  Director  General 

Legislative  and  Other  Requisites  for  Successful  Operation, 
Results  of  Two  Years  Under  Federal  Control 

By  Walker  D.  Hines 

Director  General  of  Railroads 


I  WISH,  first,  to  summarize  my  thoughts  on  the  solution  of 
the  railroad  problem.  For  26  years  I  have  studied 
the  development  of  railroad  regulation.  For  most  of 
this  period  I  studied  it  from  the  standpoint  of  the  railroad 
companies  and  for  the  last  two  years  I  have  studied  it  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  general  public. 

As  a  preliminary  to  considering  the  solution,  it  is  well  to 
consider  the  condition  of  regulation  in  1917,  just  prior  to 
federal  control. 

Unfavorable  Conditions  Prior  to  Federal  Control 

While  there  were  many  different  railroad  companies,  the 
service  on  the  different  railroads  was  inseparably  linked  in 
a  common  transportation  system.  Freight  cars  were  inter- 
changeable, rates  were  necessarily  the  same  on  different  rail- 
roads in  the  same  part  of  the  country,  wages  of  some  classes 
of  railroad  labor  were  largely  standardized  and  others  were 
becoming  so.  Movements  for  either  the  increase  or  reduc- 
tion of  rates  were  joint  and  affected  all  the  railroads  in  the 
particular  territory  and  movements  for  the  increase  of  wages 
were  likewise  joint  to  a  considerable  extent,  and  affected 
many  railroads. 

Despite  these  elements  of  interrelation  affecting  service, 
rates  and  wages,  there  were  probably  more  than  one  hundred 
distinct  railroad  interests,  at  least  fifty  of  which  could  be 
regarded  as  important.  It  was  almost  impossible  to  secure 
joint  action  by  these  interests  and  almost  impossible  to  ac- 
complish results  without  joint  action. 

Railroad  labor  was  completely  organized  as  to  the  train 
and  enginemen  and  was  largely  organized  as  to  some  of  the 
other  classes,  and  there  was  a  steady  movement  towards  fur- 
ther organization  on  the  railroads  throughout  the  country. 
Railroad  labor  had  become  violently  opposed  to  arbitration 
and  no  means  existed  for  satisfactory  dealing  with  labor 
problems.  Common  action  on  the  part  of  railroad  labor  was 
much  easier  than  common  action  on  the  part  of  the  railroad 
managements. 

Public  regulation  of  the  railroads  was  far  reaching  both 
as  to  service  and  as  to  rates.  Congress  and  the  state  legisla- 
tures and  some  state  commissions  were  constantly  making 
regulations  affecting  service  and  increasing  the  cost.  The 
movement  was  steadily  in  the  direction  of  greater  and  more 
costly  regulation  of  railroad  service.  The  regulation  of  rates 
was  almost  universal.  The  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion had  practically  complete  control  over  interstate  rates 
and  nearly  all  the  state  commissions  had  control  over  the 
intrastate  rates  and  from  time  to  time  state  legislatures  di- 
rectly fixed  the  rates.  The  railroad  executives  frequently 
complained  that  they  had  no  substantial  control  over  the 
management  of  the  properties. 

The  term  private  management  had  become  largely  figura- 
tive because  important  factors  vitally  affecting  the  control 
were  largely  prescribed  by  Congress  and  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission,  by  the  state  legislatures  and  the  state 
commissions,  and  by  the  various  labor  organizations. 

And  yet  while  the  public  and  labor  through  all  these  dif- 
ferent agencies,  were  directly  dealing  with  the  problems  of 
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railroad  management,  there  was  no  basis  for  securing  com- 
mon understanding  by  any  two  of  these  three  interests.  Each 
public  agency  worked  by  itself,  without  reference  to  the  rail- 
road managements  or  labor  except  through  the  medium  of 
legal  proceedings.  The  labor  organizations  formulated  their 
policies  and  carried  them  out  without  reference  either  to  the 
public  or  to  the  management  except  in  the  course  of  arms 
length  negotiations.  Each  railroad  management  decided 
upon  its  own  course  as  well  as  it  could  without  the  co-opera- 
tion of  either  public  representatives  or  labor  representatives. 
The  general  result  was  a  serious  lack  of  understanding  on 
the  part  of  each  of  these  three  interests  as  to  the  point  of  view 
of  the  others. 

While  there  was  so  much  public  regulation  there  was  no 
definiteness  whatever  as  to  the  basis  of  regulation.  There 
was  the  general  idea  that  rates  ought  to  be  enough  to  enable 
the  companies  to  earn  a  fair  return  upon  the  fair  value,  but 
neither  a  fair  return  nor  the  fair  value  was  subject  of  ascer- 
tainment. 

Some  of  the  railroads  were  prosperous  and  showed  large 
earnings  and  large  rates  of  returns  upon  their  investment 
and  upon  their  stock,  so  large  in  fact  as  to  be  a  constant 
invitation  to  attacks  on  the  part  of  elements  of  the  public 
and  of  political  life  seeking  rate  reductions,  and  so  large  also 
as  to  stimulate  discontent  on  the  part  of  railroad  labor.  Other 
railroads  had  such  poor  returns  that  they  found  it  impossible 
to  raise  the  money  necessary  for  needed  improvements.  Yet 
the  rates  had  to  be  the  same  and  the  wages  had  to  be  substan- 
tially the  same  on  these  railroads  so  differently  circum- 
stanced. 

On  account  of  the  great  number  of  different  railroad  com- 
panies it  was  exceedingly  difficult  for  them  to  concur  in  any 
affirmative  program  either  as  to  rates  or  as  to  wages,  and  it 
has  become  strikingly  noticeable  that  the  railroad  companies 
had  not  succeeded  in  carrying  out  a  satisfactory  program  for 
the  interchange  of  freight  cars.  In  times  of  car  shortage  it 
was  impossible  for  a  company  to  get  its  own  cars  back  on 
its  line,  and  hence  it  was  unwilling  to  give  up  the  cars  of 
other  companies  when  it  obtained  them,  and  at  times  a  con- 
dition of  practical  anarchy  existed  in  dealing  with  freight 
cars  owned  by  other  companies. 

The  situation  which  I  have  depicted  was  frequently  re- 
garded as  almost  impossible  by  the  railroad  people.  A  joint 
Congressional  committee,  known  as  the  Newlands  commit- 
tee, was  appointed  to  study  the  difficulties,  but  before  it  re- 
ported the  war  conditions  came  and  federal  control  began. 

There  was  widespread  pessimism  as  to  the  railroad  situ- 
ation. Expenses  were  increasing,  and  it  seemed  impossible 
to  obtain  increases  in  rates  to  reflect  the  increases  in  expenses. 
While  there  was  much  criticism  of  individuals  in  public 
authority,  I  vdsh  to  emphasize  that  it  is  my  opinion  that  it 
was  the  system  which  was  at  fault  and  not  the  public  authori- 
ties who  administered  the  system.  I  do  not  believe  any  set 
of  men  could  have  been  put  in  public  office  who  could  have 
made  the  system  a  success. 

I  do  not  believe  we  will  ever  obtain  an  effective  solution 
without  removing  the  fundamental  difficulties  which  I  have 
suggested. 

First,  I  believe  that  there  will  not  be  a  prompt  and  liberal 
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triMtnu'iit  of  rate  i|iU'.stion.s  until  judI'iLs  i  Irarly   in  excess  of 
a  fair  return  are  appropriated  in  jxirt  to  llie  public  interest. 

As  an  illustration,  1  have  in  miml  one  important  railroad 
com|)any  wlio.se  railroad,  even  in  this  clilTicult  year,  will  earn 
over  140  per  cent  of  the  standard  return,  and  tliis  conij)any 
has  in  the  jiast  paid  high  dividends  and  in  addition  has  had 
a  large  annual  surjilus.  When  the  railroad  comjjanies  apply 
for  an  increase  in  rates  it  will  inevital)ly  be  urged  that  an 
increase  ought  not  to  be  granted  which  would  still  further 
increase  the  large  profits  of  this  company.  For  example,  an 
increa.^^e  of  20  per  cent  in  the  freight  rates  of  this  company 
woulil  give  it  a  net  operating  income  more  than  twice  the 
standard  return,  assuming  that  it  continued  to  enjoy  the 
same  business.  I  have  no  doubt  that  such  a  prospect  would 
stimulate  the  most  persistent  opposition  to  the  increase,  and 
the  result  might  be  that  an  increase  seriously  needed  by  other 
companies  would  be  defeated  simply  bccau.se  the  giving  of 
the  increase  would  yield  what  would  be  regarded  as  a  grossly 
excessive  profit  for  this  favored  company.  I  see  no  way  to 
meet  such  a  situation,  except  to  provide  for  a  division  of  the 
excess  over  a  clearly  reasonable  return.  Of  course,  enough 
of  the  excess  should  be  given  to  the  company  to  stimulate 
efficiency  in  operation,  but  beyond  that  point  the  fact  that 
the  company  would  get  the  excess  would  be  a  serious  obstruc- 
tion to  the  railroads  in  general  getting  an  increase  to  which 
on  the  average  they  might  be  entitled.  The  excess  thus  ap- 
propriated for  the  public  interest  should  be  largely  placed  in 
reserves  so  as  to  protect  the  general  railroad  situation  in 
unfavorable  years.  Such  a  course  would  quiet  agitation, 
will  stabilize  the  situation,  and  without  it  I  believe  it  would 
be  impossible  to  get  prompt  and  liberal  treatment  of  any 
rate  increase  question. 

Essentials  of  a  Permanent  Solution 

I  believe  there  must  be  a  definite  standard  by  which  the 
reasonableness  of  the  general  rate  level  can  be  measured. 
In  the  past  there  has  been  no  appreciable  standard.  Plaus- 
ible arguments  could  be  made  against  any  increase  that  was 
sought  under  any  conditions.  The  rate-making  body  had  to 
take  all  the  responsibility  and  odium  of  creating  a  standard 
as  well  as  applying  it.  In  my  opinion  Congress  itself  should 
establish  a  general  but  workable  standard  and  leave  to  the 
rate-making  body  the  application  of  this  standard  according 
to  the  facts. 

I  do  not  believe  that  there  can  be  successful  regulation  of 
the  railroad  industry  without  a  basis  for  mutual  under- 
standing between  those  representing  the  public,  labor  and 
the  owners,  respectively.  In  the  past  there  has  been  no 
basis  for  understanding  except  at  the  end  of  dispute  and 
controversy.  Each  of  the  three  great  interests  has  worked 
to  a  large  extent  entirely  aloof  from  the  other  two. 

Capital,   Labor  and  Public  Must 

Meet  on  Common  Ground 

Yet  the  railroad  enterprise  is  a  great,  common  enterprise. 
It  cannot  be  conducted  without  the  exercise  of  the  most 
vital  public  franchises;  nor  can  it  be  conducted  without  the 
participation  of  a  large  body  of  skilled  labor  which  makes 
a  life  career  out  of  railroad  employment;  nor  can  it  be  con- 
ducted without  the  physical  property  which  has  been  cre- 
ated by  the  investment  of  capital.  We  make  a  grave  mis- 
take in  assuming  that  the  representatives  of  capital  can  alone 
manage  the  situation.  The  scheme  of  the  past  has  been  on 
that  false  theory,  and  the  result  has  been  that  the  public 
has  injected  itself  into  the  management  through  all  sorts  of 
agencies  and  labor  has  injected  itself  into  the  management 
through  its  organizations,  not  only  through  direct  demands 
upon  railroad  companies  but  through  demands  on  Congress 
and  on  state  legislatures  and  public  commissions  for  legis- 
lation and  regulations  affecting  management.  We  have  all 
three  interests  participating  in  the  management  in  all  sorts 


of  ways,  and  \el  there  is  no  common  ground  on  which  the.se 
tliree  elements  can  meet  and  exchange  views  and  endeavor 
to  reach  conclusions.  I  believe  the  only  sort  of  management 
which  can  be  jiermanently  effective  is  one  which  provides 
for  an  orderly  i)articipation  at  the  outset  of  all  three  of 
tliese  interests,  instead  of  the  jiast  scheme  which  leaves  each 
interest  to  pursue  its  own  methods  irrespective  of  the  others, 
until  an  eventual  contact  is  established  in  some  form  of  con- 
troversy. 

'I'he  fact  is  that  in  the  past  these  two  essential  elements 
of  the  public  and  of  labor  have  asserted  their  i-articipation 
only  through  some  form  of  controversy.  The  public  side  of 
it  is  as.serted  through  hearings  by  legislative  bodies  or  by 
commissions,  and  these  hearings  nearly  always  take  on  a 
controversial  aspect  and  the  result  is  that  the  railroad  busi- 
ness is  largely  conducted  through  a  series  of  law  suits. 

The  labor  side  of  the  matter  generally  manifests  itself  in 
an  even  more  controversial  spirit. 

In  my  opinion  there  must  be  a  form  of  participation  in 
the  management  from  the  outset,  which  will  give  each  inter- 
est to  start  with  an  understanding  of  the  reasonable  needs 
and  expectations  of  the  other  two  interests.  Out  of  this 
community  of  understanding  I  believe  there  will  be  evolved 
a  much  more  successful  disposition  than  will  otherwise  be 
possible. 

But  beyond  the  mere  matter  of  understanding,  it  will  be 
of  vast  importance  to  put  on  the  public  representatives  and 
on  the  labor  representatives  a  direct  sense  of  responsibility 
for  the  rendition  of  the  public  service.  This  cannot  pos- 
sibly satisfactorily  or  completely  arise  out  of  the  old  system,  ■ 
and  I  do  not  see  how  it  can  be  attained  except  by  participa-  i 
tion  in  management  which  I  suggest. 

When  federal  control  began  there  had  come  to  be  a  vivid 
realization  of  the  great  embarrassments  to  which  a  railroad 
company  was  subjected  by  reason  of  having  to  engage  in 
the  paradoxical  practice  of  running  down  its  credit  in  order 
to  sustain  it.  A  railroad  company  could  not  secure  consid- 
eration for  what  it  regarded  as  a  necessary  rate  increase 
without  painting  an  alarming  picture  of  the  critical  situa- 
tion which  confronted  it  unless  it  got  a  rate  increase.  This 
was  necessary  because  the  rate-making  tribunal  had  no  first- 
hand information  derived  from  immediate  contact  and  a 
direct  sense  of  responsibility  for  railroad  management.  The 
rate-making  body  approached  the  matter  entirely  in  an  atti- 
tude of  skepticism.  In  order  to  overcome  this  attitude  the 
railroad  company  had  to  stress  all  the  difficulties  of  its 
situation,  and  frequently  was  rebuked  by  the  rate-making 
body  for  discrediting  its  credit  at  the  very  time  it  was  trying 
to  improve  it.  Yet  I  believe  this  result  was  inevitable  under 
the  old  system,  and  we  will  soon  see  precisely  the  same  con- 
dition repeated  if  this  feature  of  the  old  system  shall  remain 
in  operation.  The  only  way  to  avoid  it  is  through  some 
radical  reconstruction  of  the  management  which  will  bring 
the  public  representatives  into  a  direct  understanding  and 
also  into  a  direct  and  original  responsibility  for  the  conduct 
of  the  business.  Unless  this  can  be  done  I  believe  it  is  only  a 
question  of  time  when  the  remaining  vestiges  of  private 
management  will  come  to  be  recognized  as  altogether  im- 
practicable. 

Compulsory  Consolidation  Urged 

I  do  not  believe  that  any  form  of  railroad  operation  can 
permanently  succeed  in  this  country  when  conducted  through 
so  many  different  railroad  managements  as  at  present.  The 
public  interest  involved  is  almost  completely  homogeneous, 
because  from  one  end  of  the  country  to  the  other  the  public 
wants  adequate  service  and  a  complete  interchange  of  equip- 
ment in  order  to  obtain  that  service,  and  of  course  enjoys^ 
uniform  rates  regardless  of  the  railroads  on  which  the  traffic 
is  carried.  The  labor  interest  involved  was  largely  homo- 
geneous  before   the   war,    and    is    almost   completely   so   at 
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present.  We  cannot,  therefore,  hope  to  succeed  with  a 
heterogeneous  lot  of  railroad  managements,  over  100  in 
number,  with  perhaps  at  least  50  of  a  dominant  character. 
These  numerous  managements  will  constantly  embarrass 
each  other  in  many  ways.  The  great  variations  of  prosper- 
ity and  adversity  will  completely  baffle  people  trying  to 
understand  the  real  facts  as  to  the  needs  of  the  railroads.  I 
believe  that  it  will  be  essential  to  consolidate  the  railroads 
through  some  compulsory  process  into  a  few  great  corpora- 
tions, upon  the  managements  of  which  the  public  and  labor 
will  be  adequately  represented. 

I  know  the  argument  is  urged  that  this  will  be  difficult  to 
accomplish,  but  I  have  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  it  can  be 
accomplished  if  the  public  realizes  the  necessity  for  it,  and 
I  am  convinced  that  it  is  an  absolutely  necessary  step  if 
government  ownership  is  to  be  permanently  avoided. 

I  am  also  aware  that  the  suggestion  has  been  made  that 
these  consolidations  should  come  about  gradually  by  volun- 
tary action,  but  my  observation  of  the  unsatisfactory  results 
of  the  old  scheme  of  public  regulation  and  private  manage- 
ment are  that  this  situation  will  not  wait  for  a  gradual 
process  of  voluntary  consolidation.  I  believe  that  either 
this  matter  must  be  dealt  with  in  a  comprehensive  and  effec- 
tive compulsory  way  or  that  any  scheme  of  legislation 
adopted  will  prove  itself  a  disappoinment  and  a  failure 
long  before  voluntary  consolidations  can  be  worked  out. 

To  recapitulate  my  views  on  a  permanent  solution  of  the 
railroad  problem,  I  believe  that  there  must  be  fundamental 
changes  which  will  consolidate  the  railroads  into  a  few 
great  systems.  I  believe  that  the  public  and  labor,  as  well 
as  capital,  must  be  represented  upon  the  managements  of 
these  systems.  I  believe  that  a  definite  standard  for  rates 
must  be  established  and  that  earnings  clearly  in  excess  of  a 
reasonable  return  must  be  provided  and  must  go  largely  to 
providing  adequate  reserves  to  take  care  of  years  of  depres- 
sion and  at  the  same  time  enough  of  the  excess  must  be  left 
with  the  company  earning  it  to  provide  adequate  stimulus 
for  efficiency.  In  my  opinion,  if  an  effort  be  made  to  return 
the  railroads  to  private  control  without  the  fundamental 
reconstruction  which  I  advise,  the  result  will  be  progres- 
sively disappointing,  and  in  a  few  years  the  dissatisfaction 
of  the  public  will  manifest  itself  through  an  insistent  de- 
mand for  a  radically  different  plan,  which  is  not  likely  then 
to  stop  short  of  outright  government  ownership. 

The  argument  has  been  urged  in  response  to  such  funda- 
mental changes  that  we  ought  not  to  adopt  an  untried  sys- 
tem but  ought  to  retain  the  system  of  the  past,  with  which 
we  are  familiar,  but  it  is  the  very  fact  of  our  familiarity 
with  the  system  of  the  past  which  compels  me  to  believe 
that  there  must  be  complete  departure  from  that  system.  I 
believe  our  past  experience  has  demonstrated  that  the  old 
system  will  not  succeed.  It  certainly  is  a  poor  argument  to 
insist  that  we  should  adehere  to  a  failure  as  a  permanent 
policy  simply  because  we  are  familiar  with  it. 

Turning  to  another  highly  important  aspect  of  this  gen- 
eral problem,  I  wish  to  point  out  the  unusual  difficulties 
which  attend  the  immediate  establishment  of  any  plan  of 
private  management  with  adequate  credit  to  provide  the 
necessary  capital  needed  for  railroad  development.  These 
obstacles  are  not  only  embarrassing  to  railroad  credit,  but 
they  also  involve  serious  elements  of  injury  to  the  public 
transportation  service. 

Railroad  Credit 

I  believe  there  will  be  general  agreement  that  this  is  one 
of  the  most  difficult  financial  periods  in  the  historv  of  the 
country  or  the  world.  Obviously  it  will  be  more  difficult 
to  establish  satisfactorily  the  credit  of  a  large  number  of 
railroad  companies  at  the  present  moment  than  it  would  be 
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Railroad  credit  is  dependent,  of  course,  upon  the  conclu 
sions   which   the   investing   public   reach    m  to   tW 
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ust  be  based  upon  past  experience.     The  war  and  the  con- 
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ditions  which  greatly  impair  the  value  of  recent  experience 

0  actual  earning  capacity.  No  one  would  seriously  con- 
c.id  that  the  year  1918  furnished  a  satisfactory  baTis  for 
concluding  what  the  railroads  could  earn  on  the  basis  of  a 
given  rate  level,  but  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  year  1919  is 
going  to  be  equally  unreliable  and  probably    ^ 


more  so.     In 
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the  first  six  months  of  1919  there  was  a  sudden,  abnormally 
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during  the  first  six  months  were  due  largely,  if  not  almost 
wholly,  to  this  condition.  The  next  four  months,  from  Jurto 
October,  1919,  represented  fairly  normal  conditions  of  easU- 
ably  heavy  business,  and  in  those  months  under  unified  oper- 

r  't'would'f'^  ""'/r'  *^^  '  ^^^>'  ■^™''^"  -"--  ^ 
rates  would  have  avoided  any  deficit.  The  months  of  No- 
vember and  December  will  be  useless  for  comparative  pur- 
poses, because  they  will  be  exceedingly  costly  by  reason  of 
the  coal  strike,  which  created  an  industria/condi  ion  un- 
precedented m  this  country.  • 

With  such  conditions  it  is  evident  that  those  opposed  to 
rate  increases  can  find  innumerable  plausible  arguments  in 
favor  of  smal  increases  and  those  in  favor  of  large  increases 
can  support  them  by  correspondingly  numerous  and  plaus- 
ible arguments.  It  is  also  evident  that  railroad  investors 
u-i  1  view  with  alarm  the  heavy  deficits  of  the  past,  and  prob- 
ably will  not  be  reassured  without  substantial  increases. 
1  here  probably  could  not  be  a  more  difficult  time  in  which 
to  readjust  rM.es  so  as  to  reassure  the  railroad  investor  and 
at  tile  same  lime  reasonably  protect  the  public. 

By  reac.,n  of  this  condition  the  public  interest  is  con- 
fronted vvith  a  serious  dilemma.  How  can  it  at  the  present 
moment  make  rates  high  enough  to  constitute  adequate  re- 
assurance to  railroad  credit  without  at  the  same  time  mak- 
ing them  much  higher  than  would  likely  turn  out  to  be  neces- 
sary if  the  period  of  readjustment  could  be  postponed  until 
a  time  of  more  stable  conditions.  Undoubtedly  if  the  policy 
be  adopted  of  establishing  independent  railroad  credit  in- 
stantly at  all  hazards  it  would  be  only  logical  to  make  the 
rate  increases  large  enough  to  do  so. 

There  may  easily  arise  out  of  these  perplexities  a  situation 
which  will  fall  short  of  what  the  railroad  investor  has  been 
led  to  expect,  and  which  consequently  will  not  stimulate 
sufficient  confidence  in  railroad  credit. 

On  one  point  I  believe  there  must  be  agreement,  and  that 
IS  that  any  rate  increase  which  will  at  all  establish  an  ade- 
quate credit  for  the  various  railroad  companies  operating 
independently  on  their  own  responsibility  mu'^t  be  substnn- 
tially  greater  than  a  rate  increase  which  would  protect  the 
situation  temporarily  if  unified  control  were  continued  until 
more  stable  conditions  appear.  This  means  that  the  public 
must  pay  a  very  substantial  price  in  an  additional  increase 
in  rates  for  the  privilege  of  the  immediate  resumption  of  pri- 
vate management. 

Car  Shortages  in  Prospect 

Again,  it  is  clear  that  it  will  not  be  possif)le  for  the  rail- 
road companies  to  make  satisfactory  financial  plans  on  the 
basis  of  the  legislation  now  in  pro!?pect  in  time  to  commit 
themselves  definitely  to  large  orders  for  necessary  equip- 
ment so  as  to  meet  the  heavy  requirements  of  next  fall.     For 
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moiitli.'^  1  liavi-  l)iiii  poiatiim  out  tliiit  under  existing  condi- 
tiims  tlic  Railroad  Aihninistration  could  not  order  and  agree 
to  j)ay  for  thi.s  eiiuipnient,  and  that  therefore  it  could  only 
l)e  provided  sixm  enough  by  immediately  enabling  the  rail- 
road companies  to  do  so,  so  the  j)rospccts  for  getting  it  in 
time  for  next  fall  have  largely  disajjpeared.  I  believe  it 
will  be  generally  conceded  that  under  federal  control  the 
unification  of  control  has  made  the  existing  ecjuipment  go 
further  and  produce  a  greater  volume  of  transportation  than 
would  be  possible  under  the  old  form  of  private  manage- 
ment. If,  therefore,  private  management  is  resumed  at  a 
time  when  it  will  be  impossible  to  secure  the  additional 
ciiuipment  necessary  to  admit  of  the  numerous  private  man- 
agements giving  a  corresponding  total  of  transportation  serv- 
ice, it  is  evident  that  the  public  will  pay  an  additional  price 
through  increased  shortages  in  transportation  in  the  next 
period  of  heavy  business. 

When  I  appeared  before  the  Senate  Committee  on  Inter- 
state Commerce  last  February  I  pointed  out  the  difficulties 
in  the  way  of  a  transfer  back  to  private  management  during 
the  period  of  readjustment  and  expressed  the  opinion  that  the 
public  would  be  better  served,  and  with  less  cost,  and  rail- 
road investors  would  be  better  protected,  to  continue  the 
present  federal  operation  long  enough  to  tide  over  the  read- 
justment period  and  also  to  admit  of  legislation  with  greater 
deliberation  after  the  beginning  of  the  next  Presidential 
term.  The  Congress,  however,  has  from  the  time  of  the 
first  proposal  of  this  plan  appeared  to  be  adverse  to  any 
procedure  other  than  the  adoption  at  the  earliest  possible 
moment  of  general  legislation  and  the  turning  back  of  the 
railroads  to  private  management  under  such  legislation. 
Since  it  would  be  out  of  the  question  for  federal  control  to 
i)e  successful  without  the  support  of  Congress,  the  necessary 
steps  have  been  taken  in  accordance  with  the  sentiment  and 
purpose  of  Congress  for  the  turning  back  of  the  railroads  on 
March  1. 

Advantages  Resulting  from  Federal  Control 

In  this  connection  let  me  say  that,  despite  the  widespread 
fashion  of  criticising  federal  control  of  railroads  and  attrib- 
uting to  it  practically  every  condition  that  grew  out  of  the 
war,  my  deliberate  judgment  is  that  federal  control  has 
rendered  some  very  important  public  services  which  far  out- 
weigh any  defects  with  which  it  may  be  chargeable.  For 
one  thing,  it  protected  railroad  credit  through  a  period  of 
most  critical  financial  difficulty.  When  we  consider  on  the 
one  hand  the  precarious  situation  of  public  utilities  in  many 
parts  of  the  country,  and  on  the  other  hand  the  results  which 
the  railroad  properties  have  enjoyed  during  federal  control, 
it  must  be  clear  that  a  highly  important  service  has  been 
rendered  in  the  protection  of  investment  in  railroad  property 
and  of  the  due  returns  therefrom.  Equally  important  results 
have  been  obtained  from  the  standpoint  of  the  general  public. 
In  a  time  of  great  difficulty,  and  with  an  amount  of  equip- 
ment which  was  inadequate  even  before  federal  control  began, 
the  unified  operation  of  the  railroads  has  produced  a  total 
transportation  service  greater  than  ever  before  in  the  history 
of  the  country  and  has  done  it  with  far  less  congestion  and 
delay  than  was  characteristic  of  conditions  of  heavy  busi- 
ness under  private  control.  Generally  speaking,  the  period 
of  heaviest  business  is  in  the  fall  months.  In  these  months, 
both  in  1918  and  in  1919,  the  business  was  heavier  than  in 
any  corresponding  periods  prior  to  the  war.  A  greater  vol- 
ume of  traffic  was  moved  and  with  far  less  congestion  than 
was  characteristic  of  the  conditions  of  private  management. 
I  know  on  several  occasions  in  the  fall  months  prior  to  fed- 
eral control  the  state  of  traffic  congestion  in  some  parts  of 
the  country  reached  such  a  state  as  to  constitute  a  transpor- 
tation crisis,  but  these  conditions  were  obviated  through  the 
use  of  the  opportunities  which  came  from  unified  control.     I 


attriliute  the  ac  hieveniciil  I'litirely  to  tlu'  ()jip<jrtunitii!-  which 
unified  control  gave  and  not  to  any  .suju-rior  wisdom  which  I 
(hum  was  jws.sessed  by  the  Railroad  .'\(imiiii.stration. 

I  want  to  emphasize  the  point  that  the  railroads  were 
placed  under  government  control  during  the  war  and  that 
the  i)redominant  motive  during  the  war  was  the  prompt 
movement  of  troops  and  war  supplies.  From  January  1, 
1918,  to  November  1,  1919,  there  were  13,446,859  soldiers, 
sailors  and  marines  moved  on  the  railroads  in  the  United 
States,  and  this  was  equivalent  to  transporting  one  passen- 
ger 5,917,658,719  miles,  thus  necessitating  the  use  of  21.3,749 
railroad  coaches  and  Pullmans  and  the  movement  of  over 
18,000  special  trains.  The  civilian  inconveniences,  which 
have  been  dwelt  upon  so  consistently,  resulted  in  a  very 
large  measure  from  the  primacy  which  had  to  be  given  to  this 
war  object. 

Reasons  for  the  Deficit 

The  fact  that  there  has  been  a  deficit  from  raill-oad  oper- 
ations under  federal  control  has  been  regarded  by  many  as 
conclusive  evidence  of  the  necessity  for  a  precipitate  return 
to  private  control,  but  the  fact  is  that  the  deficit  has  not 
been  due  to  excessive  costs.  The  co.sts  have  not  been  rela- 
tively greater  than  in  other  lines  of  enterprise.  The  real 
reason  for  the  deficit  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  prices  charged 
for  railroad  transportation  have  not  been  increased  in  keep- 
ing with  the  increases  in  prices  of  commodities.  For  the  first 
six  months  of  federal  control  there  was  no  increase 
in  the  rates  of  transportation.  If  the  increases  in 
rates  which  were  put  into  effect  in  the  latter  part 
of  June,  1918,  had  been  put  into  effect  on  Januar}'  1, 
1918,  at  the  very  beginning  of  federal  control,  the  Class  I 
railroads  would  have  shown  a  profit  of  alx)ut  $14,000,000 
at  the  end  of  October,  1919,  at  the  expiration  of  22  months 
of  federal  control,  instead  of  a  deficit  of  nearly  $500,000,000. 
In  other  words,  the  deficit  can  fairly  be  said  to  have  been 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  increase  in  rates  was  necessarily 
deferred  six  months.  The  entire  deficit  for  the  period  from 
January,  1918,  to  October,  1919,  both  inclusive,  for  Class  I 
railroads  and  large  terminal  companies  in  federal  operation 
was  $480,000,000,  but  if  the  rate  increases  made  in  June, 
1918,  had  been  effective  January  1,  1918,  from  which  time 
of  course  the  increased  expen.ses  were  largely  effective,  the 
additional  revenue,  without  any  increase  in  operating  ex- 
penses, would  have  been  $494,000,000,  thus  more  than  off- 
setting the  deficit  and  leaving  a  profit  of  $14,000,000. 

If  the  Railroad  Administration  had  increased  its  rates  50 
or  60  per  cent,  which  was  less  than  the  increase  in  prices 
by  private  industries  throughout  the  country  and  which,  by 
the  way,  appears  to  be  in  line  with  the  increases  in  rates 
now  being  proposed  for  railroads  in  England  and  in  other 
European  countries,  handsome  profits  would  have  been  shown 
instead  of  a  deficit. 

The  indications  are  that,  despite  all  the  increases  in  cost 
which  have  been  incurred  by  the  Railroad  Administration,  a 
continuance  of  unified  control  could  be  made  self-supporting- 
upon  a  very  small  increase  in  rates,  whereas  a  return  to  pri- 
vate management,  with  the  necessity  of  establishing  the  credit 
of  a  great  number  of  independent  railroad  companies,  would 
undoubtedly  call  for  a  much  greater  increase  in  rates  if  the 
railroad  credit  is  in  fact  to  be  successfully  established. 

While  on  the  subject  of  results  of  the  Railroad  Admin- 
istration I  wish  to  correct  the  radically  erroneous  impression 
as  to  the  treatment  of  labor.  The  increase  in  the  rates  of 
pay  to  railroad  labor  has  by  no  means  been  out  of  line  with 
the  increases  to  labor  in  private  enterprises,  and  in  both 
instances  the  increases  have  been  due  to  the  conditions  cre- 
ated bv  the  war.  It  is  a  curious  illustration  of  the  aberra- 
tion of  the  times  that  the  increa.se  in  wages  made  by  the 
Railroad  Administration  is  regarded  as  a  proof  of  politics 
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and  inefficiency,  while  an  even  greater  increase  in  some  of 
the  important  industrial  enterprises  of  the  country  is  re- 
garded as  a  perfectly  natural  response  to  business  necessities. 

Special  stress  has  been  laid  by  some  of  the  critics  of  the 
Railroad  Administration  upon  the  increase  in  the  number  of 
employees. 

This  increase  is  principally  accounted  for  by  the 
establishment  of  the  eight-hour  day  and  involves  no  increase 
in  the  number  of  hours  of  labor  paid  for.  Obviously  if  80 
hours  of  labor  are  to  be  done  10  employees  will  be  required 
on  the  basis  of  an  eight-hour  day,  as  compared  with  only 
8  on  the  basis  of  a  10-hour  day,  and  yet  only  80  hours 
will  be  paid  for  in  either  case.  To  a  considerable  extent  it 
is  undoubtedly  true  that  the  large  number  of  employees  has 
been  due  to  the  loss  of  experienced  employees  on  account  of 
the  war  and  to  the  exceptional  tuni-over  of  employees  which 
has  been  a  natural  characteristic  of  the  industrial  change 
and  unrest.  In  these  respects  the  Railroad  Administration 
does  not  differ  from  other  industrial  enterprises.  It  is 
important  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  number  of  hours  of  work 
paid  for  is  in  the  control  of  the  experienced  railroad  officers, 
as  far  as  it  can  be  controlled  in  view  of  general  industrial 
conditions. 

The  Central  Administration  is  constantly  checking  up  this 
situation  and  bringing  to  the  attention  of  local  officers  any 
cases  which  arise  and  which  indicate  the  payment  for  un- 
necessary hours  of  work.  The  influence  of  the  Central  Ad- 
ministration, therefore,  is  consistently  exercised  in  favor  of 
a  reduction  in  the  hours  of  work  paid  for  rather  than  in 
favor  of  an  increase  in  the  hours  of  work  paid  for. 

No   Politics  in  the   Railroad   Administration 

Let  me  at  this  point  digress  to  say  that  there  has  never 
been  any  solution  of  either  officers  or  employees  in  the 
Railroad  Administration  for  political  reasons  and  that  the 
assumption  which  is  sometimes  indulged  that  governmental 
activities  create  unnecessary  positions  for  political  reasons 
is  absolutely  without  any  foundation  as  far  as  the  Railroad 
Administration  is  concerned.  I  do  not  believe  there  is  a 
single  officer  of  the  Railroad  Administration  who  has  sought 
his  position.  It  is  strikingly  an  institution  where  the  office 
has  sought  the  man.  There  has  never  been  any  inquiry  into 
the  politics  of  an  officer,  and  as  a  rule  I  am  not  advised  as 
to  the  politics  of  the  members  of  my  staff  or  their  subordi- 
nates, or  as  to  the  politics  of  the  officers  on  the  various  rail- 
roads or  their  subordinates.  Let  me  emphasize  also  that 
throughout  federal  control  railroad  operation  has  been  in  the 
hands  of  skilled  railroad  officers  who  have  spent  their  lives 
in  railroad  service  and,  generally  speaking,  has  been  in  the 
hands  of  the  very  same  officers  who  conducted  the  same  op- 
erations prior  to  federal  control  and  will  continue  to  con- 
duct them  after  federal  control. 

Returning  to  the  results  of  railroad  operation  under  fed- 
eral control,  let  me  emphasize  that  the  striking  respect  in 
which  private  enterprise  has  been  more  effective  than  the 
Railroad  Administration  is  that  the  private  enterprise  has 
been  so  much  more  efficient  in  raising  the  prices  which  have 
been  imposed  upon  the  public,  while  the  Railroad  Admin- 
istration has  endeavored  to  protect  the  public  and  the  busi- 
ness of  the  country  from  any  unnecessary  increase  in  the 
level  of  the  railroad  rate  structure.  Conditions  in  the  early 
part  of  1919  were  so  abnormal  and  unprecedented  as  to 
preclude  any  satisfactory  and  reliable  readjustment  of  rates. 
It  is  thoroughly  appreciated  that  the  unfavorable  return  in 
the  early  months  of  1919  was  very  largely,  if  not  almost 
wholly,  due  to  the  abnormal  slump  in  business.  If  an  in- 
crease had  then  been  made  to  produce  the  profits  on  the 
abnormally  small  business  I  am  satisfied  the  step  would 
have  been  exceedingly  unjust  to  the  public.  The  result  in 
the  fairly  normal  months  of  July  to  October  clearly  justified 


this  prudent  policy,  because  they  indicated  that  in  any  nor- 
mal volume  of  business  the  rate  increase  necessary  under 
unified  control  would  have  been  very  much  less  than  was 
indicated  by  the  abnormal  months  preceding.  The  entire  in- 
crease in  rates  since  1914  has  been  on  an  average  for  the 
country  only  about  3.3  per  cent.  In  that  time  the  increase 
in  prices  of  the  articles  transported  has  varied  from  60  per 
cent  and  80  per  cent  up  to  150  per  cent. 

Let  me  in  conclusion  again  remind  you  of  the  conditions 
which  prevailed  in  1917.  We  get  no  clearer  or  more  striking 
picture  of  these  conditions  than  that  which  was  presented  by 
the  railroad  executives  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission in  the  late  fall  of  1917  in  behalf  of  the  effort  then 
made  to -secure  an  increase  in  rates.  The  conditions  were 
then  summed  up  on  behalf  of  the  railroad  interests  as  fol- 
lows : 

(a)  Continuous  increases  in  the  cost  of  labor,  fuel,  sup- 
plies, taxes  and  of  obtaining  new  capital; 

(b)  Inability  to  secure  and  retain  efficient  labor; 

(c)  Curtailment  of  maintenance  expenses,  which  curtail- 
ment is  due  in  part  to  inability  to  secure  necessary  labor  and 
materials ; 

(d)  Decrea.se  in  net  operating  income,  notwithstanding 
large  increase  in  operating  revenues,  in  property  investment^ 
in  carload  and  in  trainload; 

(e)  Reduction  in  surplus,  with  consequent  effect  upon  the 
credit  of  the  carriers; 

(f)  Inability  to  secure  new  capital  by  the  issue  of  stock,, 
with  the  consequent  weakening  effect  upon  the  financial) 
structure; 

(g)  Inability  to  provide  improvements  and  facilities,  not 
only  essential  for  the  traffic  of  today,  but  equally  essential 
for  the  traffic  of  the  future. 

Let  us  not  forget  that  conditions  of  this  character  were  the 
outgrowth  of  the  imperfect  system  of  management  which 
existed  at  that  time,  and  let  us  take  the  lesson  to  heart  in 
considering  whether  there  must  not  be  a  fundamental  reconr- 
struction  of  the  .scheme  of  management  and  regulation  if  aniy 
of  the  useful  features  of  private  control  are  to  be  re-estab- 
lished with  any  reasonable  hope  of  their  being  permanently 
successful. 


Discussion  of  Bridge  Specifications 

BECAUSE  OF  THE  GREAT  IMPORTANCE  of  the  SubjCCt  and 
the  impracticability  of  discussing  it  intelligently  on 
the  floor  of  a  convention,  the  American  Railway 
Engineering  Association  has  adopted  a  rather  unusual 
method  of  obtaining  a  full  and  thorough  discussion  of 
the  proposed  new  specifications  for  steel  railway  bridges 
which  were  submitted  to  the  association  tentatively  at  the 
convention  in  March,  1919.  Following  the  discussion  on 
the  floor  of  the  convention,  the  Committee  on  Iron  and  Steel 
Structures  solicited  written  discussion  from  the  members  in 
order  that  the  report  might  be  subjected  to  mature  consider- 
ation during  the  ensuing  year.  Communications  of  this 
kind  were  received  by  the  committee  from  M  railway  bridge 
engineers,  bridge  company  engineers  and  others,  and  be- 
cause of  the  value  of  the  material  thus  obtained,  it  has  been 
.submitted  to  the  members  of  the  association  in  Bulletin 
219  recently  issued. 

Following  the  lead  of  the  discussion  at  the  convention, 
the  matters  receiving  the  most  extended  attention  in  the 
written  discussion  were  loads,  stresses  and  impact  and  their 
relation  to  each  other  with  respect  to  the  provision  for 
future  ultimate  loads.  Following  the  line  of  his  verbal 
discussion  at  the  convention,  P.  B.  Motley,  engineer  of 
Ijridges,   Canadian   Pacific,  Montreal,  advocates  the  use  of 
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an  i'(|uiv;iK'iit  imil'urm  livi'  \um.\  in  |)i;m'  of  tlir  iirrstiit 
Cooper  wlurl  loadinj^,  wliik-  J.  A.  Holiland,  hrid.L'c  i-ii).;imTi- 
of  tho  Grrat  Nortlicrn,  St.  Taul,  Minn.,  takts  tin-  opposite 
stand.  Sonic  oni^iniTrs  a.><.<unic  the  position  tliat  tlic  Cooper 
wluH'l  arranginiont  is  now  ol)solctc  and  should  be  modilicd, 
wliile  otluTS  are  inilinod  to  the  opinion  that  even  tliough 
the  Cooper  loading  is  not  ideal,  it  would  he  a  mistake  lo 
make  any  change.  R.  L.  Huntley,  chief  engineer,  Union 
racitK-,  objects  to  the  establishment  of  the  lv6()  Coopec 
classilication  as  the  minimum,  because  he  believes  that 
E-55  will  be  found  adecjuate  in  a  great  many  cases.  This 
view  is  expressed  by  a  number  of  others,  there  Ijcing  the 
usual  anxiety  as  to  possii)le  action  by  state  legislatures  in 
fixing  this  iiigli  loading  as  a  statutory  minimum. 

Objections  are  raised  also  to  the  new  impact  and  column 
formulas.  With  the  fonner,  one  objection  relates  to  ti'c 
use  of  the  span  length  instead  of  the  loaded  length  in  deter- 
mining the  impact  ratio  to  apply  to  web  members.  This 
would  have  the  effect  of  reducing  the  size  of  web  mcmiiers 
near  the  center  of  spans.  The  same  result  is  produced 
in    anotlier   wav    \)y   the   new    column    formula    whicii    gi\-es 
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lower  stresses  for  lower  values  of  - 
1  r 

1 
for  hi"lier  values  of  than  the  old  formula. 


and  lii"hcr  stresses 


Thus  web 


compression  members,  being  more  slender  than  other  parts  of 
the  trusses,  would  be  allowed  higher  unit  stresses  than  in  the 
old  specification.  This  calls  attention  to  the  criticism  of  the 
specification  made  at  the  convention  with  respect  to  the  design 
of  structures  for  future  limiting  loads.  The  use  of  a  live 
load  apjjroximating  the  present  day  train  loading,  as  pro- 
vided for  in  the  specifications,  has  a  tendency  to  make 
these  same  members  too  weak  for  the  future  limiting  load. 
It  was  for  this  reason  that  Paragraph  45  was  inserted  in 
the  specification  and  this  paragraph  received  a  large  amount 
of  criticism  in  the  discussion  appearing  in  Bulletin  219. 
It  is  also  apparent  from  this  discussion  that  several  of  the 
critics  did  not  understand  the  purpose  intended  by  this 
clause,  which  has  for  its  object  an  arbitrary  increase  in 
the  size  of  members  which  might  prove  inadequate  for  the 
future  loading.  The  common  criticism  was  that  the  para- 
graph was  awkward  and  illogical  and  that  its  puipose 
■would  not  be  readily  understood  by  those  not  familiar 
with  the  intent. 

Objections  are  raised  to  the  provisions  of  Paragraph  49, 
relative  to  the  proportioning  of  the  top  flanges  of  plate 
girder  bridges  because  the  new  formula  is  much  more  se- 
vere than  the  old  one.  One  criticism  is  that  this  formula 
■did  not  provide  sufficient  distinction  between  through  and 
deck  bridges,  since  the  deficiency  of  the  bracing  of  the  top 
flange  in  the  latter  is  much  more  efficient  than  in  the 
former. 


Senator  Harding  on  Anti- Strike  Bill 

SENATOR  Warren  G.  Harding  of  Ohio,  a  candidate  for  the 
Republican  presidential  nomination,  in  a  letter  to  E.  J. 
Miller,  secretary  of  a  railway  union  at  Newark,  Ohio, 
defended  his  course  in  supporting  the  anti-strike  section  in 
the  Cummins  railroad  legislation  bill  and  defined  his  posi- 
tion toward  organized  labor. 

"Organizatoin  and  collective  bargaining,  under  wise  leader- 
ship, have  done  more  to  advance  the  cause  of  labor  than  all 
other  agencies  combined,  and  any  one  who  thinks  to  destroy 
sane  unionism,  by  legislation  or  otherwise,  is  blind  to  condi- 
tions finnly  established,  and  is  insensible  to  a  public  senti- 
.ment  which  is  deliberate  and  abiding,"  he  said. 


"Hut  the  advancement  of  unioni.sm  is  one  thing  and  the 
domination  of  organized  labor  is  (juite  another.  I  subscribe 
to  tile  first  and  ojjpo.se  the  latter.  I  do  not  lielieve  in  any 
( la.ss  domination,  and  the  long  fight  to  remove  the  domina- 
tion of  ca])ital,  now  fairly  won,  is  lo.st  if  labor  domination  is 
substituted  in  its  stead. 

"'I'his  brings  me  to  the  specific  reply  to  your  inquiries 
relating  to  the  Cummins  bill  and  its  anti-strike  clause.  I 
voted  for  the  bill  because  I  believed  it  to  be  the  iK'St  measure 
l)resented  to  the  Senate  for  the  restoration  of  the  railway 
lines  to  their  owners. 

"I  favored  the  anti-.strike  clau.se  becau.se  it  applies  to  a 
fmblic  service  under  governmental  regulation,  in  which  Con- 
gress cxerci.ses  its  power  to  limit  the  return  on  capital  in- 
vested, fixes  rates  at  which  the  public  must  be  served,  enacts 
the  conditions  under  which  service  must  be  rendered,  and, 
finally,  in  the  anti-strike  clause,  provides  a  cajjable  tribunal 
for  the  adjustment  of  all  labor  grievances,  so  that  no  inter- 
ruption in   transportation  need  be  a[)prehended. 

"In  our  modern  life  all  the  peoj)le  are  dependent  on  rail- 
way transportation  for  food,  comfort,  health,  security  and 
the  necessary  materials  for  productive  activity  and  attend- 
ing livelihood.  It  has  Ijecome  a  prime  necessity.  This  trans- 
])ortation  is  a  public  service  and  is  no  longer  a  speculative 
private  enterprise.  It  is  not  competitive,  except  as  to  qual- 
ity of  service.  It  is  limited  in  profit  and  the  investment 
comes  under  governmental  restrictions.  Expenditures  are 
limited  because  earnings  are  limited. 

"All  this  assumption  in  regulation  is  designed  for  the  pub- 
lic good.  Is  it  not  wholly  consistent  and  fair,  then,  that  the 
same  governmental  authority  should  prohibit  the  paralysis 
of  the  public  service,  so  long  as  it  provides  a  competent 
tribunal  to  adjust  all  labor  grievances  and  awards  to  rail- 
way employees  every  just  consideration?  I  believe  it  not 
only  consistent  but  a  distinct  advance  in  behalf  of  the  pub- 
lic and  the  workmen  alike. 

"If  the  government,  representing  all  the  people,  can  not 
guarantee  transportation  service  imder  any  and  all  condi- 
tions, it  fails  utterly.  If  that  same  government  cannot  pro- 
vide just  consideration  of  the  workmen  operating  the  trans- 
portation systems  it  fails  again.  It  ought  to  and  must  do 
both. 

"It  is  far  afield  from  the  main  question  to  talk  about  en- 
slaving the  laboring  man.  Nothing  is  further  from  the 
truth.  Nobody  holds  such  a  desire  or  the  semblance  of  such 
a  thought. 

"The  law  specifically  preserves  to  the  individual  his  right 
to  quit  his  employment.  It  provides  the  government's  guar- 
anty of  just  treatment  while  he  remains  in  the  railway 
employment.  Government  itself  is  the  lawful  agent  of 
justice. 

"There  has  been  no  intent  to  interfere  with  the  plan  of 
collective  bargaining  in  competitive,  private  enterprise.  This 
provision  deals  solely  with  a  public  service,  the  continued 
and  uninterrupted  maintenance  of  which  is  vital  to  the  whole 
people,  and  in  the  one  act  we  pronounce  public  welfare  para- 
mount and  at  the  same  time  commit  the  government  to  a 
plan  of  awarding  full  and  prompt  justice  to  every  man  en- 
gaged in  the  great  and  complex  operation. 

"I  do  not  assert  that  the  Cummins  bill  is  perfect  but  it 
proclaims  our  government  to  be  jealous  as  concerned  about 
a  service  essential  to  the  public  and  solemnly  commits  the 
same  government  to  the  just  treatment  of  the  men  who  per- 
form that  service. 

"I  do  not  know  that  such  a  law  will  prevent  railway 
strikes,  but  I  do  know  that  it  ought,  and  I  think  the  great 
rank  and  file  of  railway  workers  ought  to  welcome  it.  It 
suggests  the  nation-wide  aspiration  for  industrial  peace  with 
unfailing  justice  to  all  concerned,  which  is  in  the  heart  of 
the  American  millions  today." 


Frank  Trumbull  Retires  from  the  C.  &  O. 

Is  Succeeded  as  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  That 
Road  by  H.  E.  Huntington 


HE.  HUNTINGTON,  nephew  of  the  late  Collis  P.  Hunt- 
ington, and  a  director  of  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio, 
has  been  elected  chairman  of  the  board  of  directors 
of  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  and  of  the  Hocking  Valley, 
succeeding  Frank  Trumbull,  resigned.  Mr.  Trumbull  has 
by  no  means  retired  from  active  work.  He  is  the  chair- 
man of  the  board  of  the  Missouri,  Kansas  &  Texas,  and 
will,  presumably,  see  that  company  through  its  reorgani- 
zation. He  is  a  director  of  the  National  City  Bank  of 
New  York,  chairman  of  the  financial  committee  of  the  board 
of  directors  of  the  New  York  City  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  and  an 
active  trustee  of  the  Tusko- 
gee  Institute,  besides  having 
broad  personal  interests. 

Mr.  Huntington  will  be 
70  this  month.  He  retired 
from  active  work  ten  years 
ago,  and  his  acceptance  of 
the  position  of  chairman  of 
the  board  of  directors  of  the 
Chesapeake  &  Ohio  and  of 
the  Hocking  Valley,  marks 
a  continuing  interest  in  these 
properties  rather  than  any 
return  to  harness.  George 
W.  Stevens  is  now  federal 
manager  of  the  Chesapeake 
&  Ohio,  and  will  probably 
be  elected  president  when  the 
road  is  returned  to  its  own- 
ers. C.  E.  Graham  is  now 
vice-president  of  the  corpo^ 
ration,  and  on  him  will,  in 
all  probability,  devolve  much 
of  the  hard  work  which  Mr. 
Trumbull  is  laying  down. 

The  election  of  Mr.  Hunt- 
ington has  a  special  interest 
for  the  older  generation  of 
railroad  men.  H  i  s  uncle 
built  a  considerable  portion 
of  the  road,  and  he,  himself, 
from  1880,  was  superintend- 
ent of  construction  of  the 
Huntington  lines  being  built 

between  New  Orleans  and  Louisville,  and  was  in  direct 
charge  of  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  Southwestern.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  most  of  his  railroad  work  was  in  the  territory 
of  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio.  In  1884  he  was  superintendent 
of  the  Kentucky  Central,  which  was  being  operated  by  the 
Chesapeake  &  Ohio.  He  became  receiver  of  the  Kentucky 
Central,  and  later  its  vice-president  and  general  manager, 
holding  this  position  until  the  road  was  sold  to  the  Louisville 
&  Nashville  in  1890.  During  the  time  that  he  was  an 
officer  of  the  Kentucky  Central,  he  had  charge  of  the  con- 
struction company  which  built  the  lines  through  Covington, 
Ky.,  and  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  and  which  built  the  Ohio  River 
Bridge.  Mr.  Huntington  went  to  California  in  1892,  and 
became  first  assistant  to  the  president  of  the  Southern  Pacific, 
and  in  1900  was  made  second  vice-president,  and  then  first 
vice-president.  He  resigned  from  this  position  in  1904,  but 
was  active  in  business  affairs  until  the  year  1910.  He  was 
then  60  years  of  age  and  he  quite  definitely  retired  from 
the  direct   work   of   the   management   of   the   properties    in 


H.  E.  Huntington 


which  he,  of  course,  retained  a  large  financial  interest, 
Frank  Trumbull  has  been  at  work  since  he  was  a  boy  of 
12.  He  was  born  in  Arcadia,  Mo.,  in  1858.  His  father 
was  a  minister  and  of  an  old  New  England  family;  while 
the  family  was  poor  and  the  boy  had  to  begin  earning  his 
living  at  12,  he  had  inherited  or  acquired  the  foundations 
of  a  liberal  education.  Whether  it  was  inherited  or  acquired, 
however,  he  developed  a  remarkable  gift  for  writing  terse, 
crisp  English,  lightened  by  a  sense  of  humor.  This  sense 
of  humor,  unblunted  l)y  a  life  of  hard  work  and  health  that 
has  been  far  from  good,  has  been  a  marked  quality. 

During  the  years  when  he 
would  ordinarily  have  been 
going  through  t  h  e  seventh 
and  eighth  grades,  and  the 
first  two  years  of  high  school, 
Frank  Trumbull  was  earning 
his  living  working  first  as  a 
water  boy  and  then  at  other 
jobs  on  the  new  railroads  in 
the  Southwest.  When  he  was 
16,  he  was  taken  in  as  a  clerk 
in  the  controller's  office  of  the 
Missouri,  Kansas  &  Texas 
(it  was  38  years  later  that  he 
was  elected  chairman  of  the 
board  of  directors  of  this 
company),  and  for  14  years 
he  worked  up,  step  by  step, 
through  the  accounting  offices 
of  the  Katy  and  the  Missouri 
Pacific,  until  in  1886,  he  was 
made  auditor  of  the  Texas  & 
Pacific. 

He  went  to  Colorado  in 
1888,  and  for  five  years  was 
in  the  wholesale  coal  busi- 
ness, and  during  this  time 
made  reports  for  New  York 
and  London  bankers  on  vari- 
ous western  railroad  proper- 
ties. 

In  1893,  he  was  appointed 
receiver  and  general  manager 
of  the  Union  Pacific,  Den- 
ver &  Gulf.  This  was  the  bankrupt  branch  of  the  Union 
Pacific  which  Mr.  Trumbull  developed,  extended,  connected 
with  the  Fort  Worth  &  Denver  City,  and  made  into  the 
Colorado  &  Southern.  In  this  work  he  was  associated  with 
Grcnville  M.  Dodge,  and  later  with  Edwin  Hawley  and 
with  the  Huntingtons.  The  road  which  Mr.  Trumbull  took 
charge  of  had  about  a  thousand  miles  of  line,  and  earned 
in  1893,  $3,500  a  mile  gross.  By  1899,  the  road  had  been 
made  an  independent  property  and  was  organized  as  the 
Colorado  &  Southern.  Mr.  Trumbull  was  elected  president, 
with  Grenville  M.  Dodge  as  chairman  of  the  board.  B.  L. 
Winchell  was  vice-president  and  traffice  manager.  Harry 
Bronner  was  secretary  and  treasurer,  and  E.  J.  Berwin  and 
H.  Walters,  with  whom  Mr.  Trumbull  had  been  associated 
m  the  East  were  on  the  board  of  directors. 

At  that  time  the  Colorado  &  Southern  had  a  total  mileage 
of  762  standard  gage  miles,  and  380  narrow  gage  miles. 
In  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1900,  the  total  operating 
revenues  amounted  to  $4,238,000,  and  operating  expenses  to 
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^,\l.vi,()t)0.  l''..iiniiiK>  were  at  tin-  ratr  of  -li.v/lJ  per  miii 
of  road.  It  \\a>  not  until  l'M)2  that  I'-ilwin  llawlcv  laTaim- 
a  iik'hiIht  of  ilu'  hoard  of  dirators,  liut  Mr.  Ilawli'v  and 
Mr.  'rrumbiill  rctainoil  tlioir  interc.>^t  in  tlio  company  until 
Mr.  Tninibull  cffatod  the  sale  of  a  controlling  juirt  of  the 
.stcx-k  to  the  late  James  J.  Hill.  This  sale  took  place  in 
iy09.  'I'he  total  mileajje  operated  June  30,  1008,  was  1,952 
miles.  The  total  oi)eratinji  revenues  amounted  to  .1)14,281,- 
000,  and  the  operating  income  amounted  to  $4,(),>5,000. 
-Operating  revenues  amounted  to  $7,.59.>  per  mile.  The  (om- 
.|)aiiy  had  no  floating  dcl)t,  and  was  paying  regular  dividends 
,on  its  first  and  second  jireferred  stock. 

In  1908,  and  when  the  Colorado  &  Southern  sale  was 
carried  out,  Mr.  Trumbull  was  fifty,  and  his  inclination 
jnobablx-  was  to  retire.  He  had  had  many  years  of  exceed- 
ingly hard  work,  anel  a  great  deal  of  sickness.  It  was  ju.st 
prior  to  this  time  that  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  had  di- 
vested itself  of  its  interest  in  the  stock  of  the  Chesapeake 
&  Ohio,  and  this  stock  was 
being  held  by  the  banking 
firm  of  Kuhn,  Loeb  &  Com- 
pan\.  Mr.  TrumijuU  wa.s 
persuaded  by  his  associates 
to  join  them  in  the  purchase 
of  this  stock  and  to  become 
chairman  of  the  board  of  di- 
rectors of  the  company.  A 
controlling  interest  in  the 
Hocking  Valley  was  for  sale, 
and  Mr.  Trumbull  bought 
this  for  the  Chesapeake  & 
Ohio.  About  the  same  time 
Edwin  Hawley  put  through 
negotiations  for  the  purchase 
by  the  Chesapeak  &  Ohio, 
of  the  line  from  Cincinnati 
to  Chicago  which  is  now 
known  as  the  Chicago  Line 
of  the  Chesapeak  &  Ohio. 
The  Hocking  Valley  was  a 
valuable  investment  for  the 
Chesapeake  .&  Ohio.  The 
Chicago  Line  did  not  prove 
so  valuable. 

The  development  of  the 
Chesapeake  &  Ohio  was 
samewhat  slow,  and  in  1910 
the  property  had  difficulty  in 
raising  all  of  the  new  capi- 
tal which  could  have  been 
spent  advantageously  on  the 
road.     The  stock  which  Mr. 

Trumbull  and  his  associates  bought,  was  not  a  majority  of 
the  total,  and  the  other  interests  in  the  property  retained  a 
voice  in  its  management.  In  the  broader  policies  and  devel- 
opments, however,  Mr.  Trumbull's  plans  have  been  carried 
out  and  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  to-day  is  a  magnificent  rail- 
road property  with  the  earning  capacity  limited  only  by  the 
general  railroad  sitiuaticn,  and  its  ability  to  raise  and  spend 
money  for  additional  railroad  facilities. 

Frank  Trumljull  was  largely  instrumental  in  the  formaticn 
of  the  Railway  E.xecutives  Association  which  was  originally 
the  advisory  committee  of  railway  executives  and  of  which  he 
was  the  first  chairman.  His  work  in  this  connection  has  been 
that  of  a  far-seeing  statesman,  ready  to  recognize  the  changes 
in  public  sentiment  and  in  the  conditions  of  railroad  man- 
agement and  operation. 

In  his  attitude  toward  the  present  railroad  problem,  there 
is  brought  up  a  side  of  his  character  which  is  not  easy  to 
fdlv  understand  and  is  harder  to  adequately  describe.  The 
difficulty  lies  in  the  fact  that  high  idealism  generally  con- 
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notes  a  certain  lack  of  shrewd  prac  tii  alit\'.  High  idealism, 
however,  and  shrewd  practicality  can  be  combined  in  the  same 
man,  as  for  instance  in  Lincoln.  They  are  so  combined  in 
Krank  TrumijuU.  It  might  1)C  said  that  the  idealism  is  shown 
in  what  he  him.self  does,  and  tlie  .shrewd  practicality  in  his 
abilitN'  to  meet  every  man  on  his  own  ground.  The  building 
of  the  Colorado  &  Southern,  with  all  that  it  meant  to  th'' 
development  of  the  State  of  Colorado,  was  the  working  out 
of  a  high  ideal,  in  the  practical  fashion  which  used  to  be 
considered  typically  American.  In  his  discussion,  however, 
of  the  i)resent  railroad  problem,  Mr.  Trumljull  never  for  an 
instant  lets  a  belief  in  the  value  of  private  initiative,  indi- 
vidual endeavor,  successful  competition,  and  tiie  working 
out  of  the  natural  laws  of  economics  and  the  survival  of  the 
fittest,  interfere  with  his  recognition  of  the  fact  that  these  are 
not  the  principles  on  which  the  American  railroad  question 
will  JMJ  solved.  He  deals  with  jniblic  ojjinion  and  ])olitical 
bias  as  he  finds  it,  and  in  a  practical  and  hard  headed  way. 

Perhaps  there  is  .something 
of  the  same  contrast  of  char- 
acteristics in  his  relations 
with  his  subordinates,  his  as- 
sociates and  his  Ijusiness 
competitors.  With  his  sulxjr- 
dinates,  he  is  considerate  to 
an  extraordinary  degree. 
Probably  himself  sensitive, 
he  is  peculiarly  thoughtful 
of  the  feelings  of  others.  His 
business  relations  with  his 
subordinates  and  with  his  as- 
scxiates  are  simple  and 
straightforward,  but  he  has 
the  wholesome  respect  of  the 
most  domineering  of  the  men 
who  have  been  prominent  in 
building  up  tliis  countr\\ 
When  the  question  of  the  sale 
of  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio 
stock  was  under  discussion,  it 
was  said  that  the  older  J.  P. 
Morgan  said  to  Mr.  Trum- 
bull: "You  people  are  from 
the  West,  we  don't  know  you. 
We  don't  know  what  trouble 
you  are  going  to  make  down 
here."  Mr.  Trumbull  re- 
plied by  telling  the  story  of 
the  small  country  boy  who 
went  to  his  first  dance.  He 
stood  about  for  a  little  while 
and  picked  out  the  girl  he 
thought  prettiest,  and  went  up  to  her  and  asked  her  for  a 
dance.  She  replied  that  she  did  not  know  him  and  that  she 
hadn't  met  him;  but  he  assured  her  that  that  was  all  right, 
and  that  he  was  taking  as  much  of  a  chance  as  she  was. 

Mr.  Trumbull  negotiated  the  sale  of  tlie  stock  of  the  Color- 
ado &  Southern  to  the  late  James  J.  Hill,  and  James  J.  Hill 
was  in  the  habit  of  getting  pretty  much  the  best  of  every 
bargain.  But  in  the  sale  and  purchase  of  the  Colorado  & 
Southern,  it  can  be  said  safely  that  Mr.  Trumbull  did  not 
get  the  worst  of  the  bargain.  There  are  many  men  in  New 
York  and  in  other  parts  of  the  country  with  impregnable 
credit,  but  it  cannot  be  said  of  all  of  them  as  it  can  of  Mr. 
Trumbull,  that  the  spirit  of  an  agreement  will  always  be 
as  absolutely  binding  as  the  letter. 


Sixty  passengers  injured  by  a  hurricane  is  tlie  substance 
of  a  cable  despatch  from  Valencia,  Spain,  January  5,  report- 
ing the  overturning  of  a  passenger  train  near  Denia,  by  a  hurri- 
cane, on  the  3rd  of  January.  : 


A  Plan  for  the  Adjustment  of  Labor  Disputes 

Industrial  Conference  Outlines  Tentative  Proposals  and  Asks 
for  Constructive  Criticism 


THE  INDUSTRIAL  CONFERENCE,  Convened  by  the  Presi- 
dent in  Washington  on  December  1,  has  issued  a  pre- 
liminar}'  statement  in  the  desire  that  certain  tentative 
proposals  be  given  considerate  study  by  interested  indi- 
viduals and  organizations  throughout  the  country.  It  will 
reassemble  on  Januarj-  12  and  will  then  carefully  consider 
any  constructive  criticisms  that  may  be  submitted  to  it. 

The  conference  does  not  deem  it  useful  at  this  time  to 
enter  upon  a  discussion  of  the  causes  of  industrial  unrest. 
It  believes  rather  that  its  most  important  immediate  contri- 
bution is  the  suggestion  of  practical  measures  which  will 
serve  to  avert  or  postpone  industrial  conflicts. 

"Our  modern  industrial  organization,  if  it  is  not  to  be- 
come a  failure,  must  yield  to  the  individual  a  larger  satis- 
faction with  life,"  the  introductory  statement  says.  "It 
makes  possible  a  greater  production  of  material  things.  But 
we  have  grown  so  accustomed  to  its  complexity  that  we  are 
in  danger  of  forgetting  that  men  are  today  more  dependent 
on  each  other  than  ever  before.  The  spirit  of  human  fellow- 
ship and  responsibility  was  easier  to  maintain  when  two  or 
three  worked  side  by  side  and  saw  the  completed  product 
pass  from  their  hands.  Yet  their  co-operation  was  actually 
less  necessary  because  each  by  himself  was  more  nearly 
capable,  if  circumstances  demanded,  to  meet  the  needs  of 
life. 

"Today  we  have  a  complex  interweaving  of  vital  interests. 
But  we  have  as  yet  failed  to  adjust  our  human  relations  to 
the  facts  of  our  economic  interdependence.  The  process 
toward  adjustment,  though  slow,  nevertheless  goes  on.  The 
right  relationship  between  employer  and  employee  in  large 
industries  can  only  be  promoted  by  the  deliberate  organiza- 
tion of  that  relationship.  Not  only  must  the  theory  that 
labor  is  a  commodity  be  abandoned,  but  the  concept  of 
leadership  must  be  substituted  for  that  of  mastership.  New 
machinery  of  democratic  representation  may  be  erected  to 
suit  the  conditions  of  present  industry  and  restore  a  measure 
of  personal  contact  and  a  sense  of  responsibility  between 
employer  and  employee.  The  more  recent  development  of 
such  machinery  with  the  co-operation  of  organized  labor  is 
a  hopeful  sign.  But  back  of  any  machinery  must  be  the 
power  which  moves  it.  Human  fellowship  in  industry  may 
be  either  an  empty  phrase  or  a  living  fact.  There  is  no 
magic  formula.  It  can  be  a  fact  only  if  there  is  continuous 
and  sincere  effort  for  mutual  understanding  and  in  unfail- 
ing recognition  that  there  is  a  community  of  interest  between 
employer  and  employee. 

"Pending  the  growth  of  better  relationships  between  em- 
ployers and  employees,  the  practical  approach  to  the  prob- 
lem is  to  devise  a  method  of  preventing  or  retarding  con- 
flicts by  providing  machinery  for  the  adjustment  of  differ- 
ences. The  conference  believes  that  it  is  possible  to  set  up  a 
more  effective  series  of  tribunals  for  the  adjustment  of  dis- 
putes than  at  present  exists.  To  be  successful,  such  tribunals 
must  be  so  organized  as  to  operate  promptly  as  well  as  im- 
partially. There  must  be  full  participation  by  employers 
and  employees.  There  must  be  representation  of  the  public 
to  safeguard  the  public  interest.  The  machinery  should  not 
be  used  to  promote  unfairly  the  interests  of  organizations, 
either  of  labor  or  of  capital.  The  plain  fact  is  that  the 
public  has  long  been  uneasy  about  the  power  of  great  em- 
ployers; it  is  becoming  uneasy  about  the  power  of  great 
labor  organizations.  The  community  must  be  assured 
again-t   domination   bv   either.      On   the   other   hand,    there 


must  be  equal  assurance  that  such  machinery  will  not  be 
used  to  discriminate  against  organizations  of  employees  or 
of  employers.  Both  should  be  protected.  The  right  of 
association  on  either  side  should  not  be  affected  or  denied 
as  a  re.sult  of  the  erection  of  such  tribunals. 

"The  plan  which  follows  does  not  propose  to  do  away 
with  the  ultimate  right  to  strike,  to  discharge,  or  to  main- 
tain the  closed  or  the  open  shop.  It  is  designed  to  bring 
about  a  frank  meeting  of  the  interested  parties  and  cool  and 
calm  consideration  of  the  questions  involved,  in  association 
with  other  persons  familiar  with  the  industry. 

"The  plan  is  national  in  scope  and  operation,  yet  it  is 
decentralized.  It  is  different  from  anything  in  operation 
elsewhere.  It  is  based  upon  American  experience  and  is  de- 
signed to  meet  American  conditions.  To  facilitate  discus- 
sion, the  plan  submitted,  while  entirely  tentative,  is  ex- 
pressed in  positive  form  and  made  definite  as  to  most  de- 
tails."    The  statement  of  the  plan  is  in  part  as  follows: 

Plan  for  Boards  of  Inquiry  and  Adjustment 

There  shall  be  established  a  National  Industrial  Tribunal, 
and  Regional  Boards  of  Inquiry  and  Adjustment. 

The  National  Industrial  Tribunal  shall  have  its  head- 
quarters in  Washington,  and  shall  be  composed  of  nine 
members  chosen  by  the  President  and  confirmed  by  the  Sen- 
ate. Three  shall  represent  the  employers  of  the  country  and 
shall  be  appointed  upon  nomination  of  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce.  Three  shall  represent  employees  and  shall  be  ap- 
pointed upon  nomination  of  the  Secretary  of  Labor.  Three 
shall  be  representatives  of  the  public  interest.  Not  more 
than  five  of  the  members  shall  be  of  the  same  political  party. 

The  tribunal  shall  be,  in  general,  a  board  of  appeal.  Its 
determinations  on  disputes  coming  to  it  upon  an  appeal  shall 
be  by  unanimous  vote.  In  case  it  is  unable  to  reach  a  de- 
termination, it  shall  make  and  publish  majority  and  minor- 
ity reports  which  shall  be  matters  of  public  record. 

The  United  States  shall  be  divided  into  a  specified  num- 
ber of  industrial  regions.  The  conference  suggests  12 
regions  with  boundaries  similar  to  those  established  under 
the  Federal  Reserve  system,  with  such  modifications  as  the 
industrial  situation  may  make  desirable. 

In  each  region  the  President  shall  appoint  a  regional 
chairman.  He  shall  be  a  representative  of  the  public  inter- 
est, shall  be  appointed  for  a  term  of  three  years  and  be 
eligible  for  reappointment. 

Whenever  in  any  industrial  region,  because  of  the  multi- 
plicity of  disputes,  prompt  action  by  the  Regional  Board  is 
impossible,  or  where  the  situation  makes  it  desirable,  the 
National  Industrial  Tribunal  may  in  its  discretion  choose 
one  or  more  vice-chairmen  and  provide  for  the  establishment 
under  their  chairmanship  of  additional  regional  boards. 

Panels  of  employers  and  employees  for  each  region  shall 
be  prepared  by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  the  Secretarv 
of  Labor,  respectively,  after  conference  with  the  employers 
and  employees,  respectively,  of  the  regions.  The  panels 
shall  be  approved  by  the  President. 

Whenever  a  dispute  arises  in  a  plant  or  group  of  plants 
which  is  not  settled  by  agreement  of  the  parties  or  by  exist- 
ing machinery,  the  chairman  may  on  his  motion,  unless  dis- 
approved by  the  National  Industrial  Tribunal,  and  shall  at 
the  request  of  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  or  the  Secretarv 
of  Labor  or  the  National  Industrial  Tribunal,  request  each 
s'de  concerned  in  such  di.spute  to  submit  it  for  adjustment 
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to  a  Ri\ni(>nal  Hoard  of  A(ljii>tnuiU.  I'd  tlii.^  ciul  latli  sicli' 
shall,  if  willing  to  make  siuli  sulimission,  select  witiun  not 
loss  than  two  nor  more  than  seven  days,  at  the  discretion  of 
the  chairman,  u  representative. 

Wlien  i)oth  sides  shall  have  selected  tlieir  representatives 
the  chaimian  shall  take  from  the  top  of  the  panels  for  the 
industry  concerned,  or  in  the  case  of  employees  for  the  craft 
or  crafts  concerned,  names  of  employers  and  employees,  re- 
spectively. The  representatives  selected  by  the  two  sides 
shall  be  entitled  to  a  specified  number  of  peremptory  chal- 
lenges of  the  names  so  taken  from  their  respective  panels. 
Wlien  two  unchallenged  names  of  employers  and  employees 
shall  have  l)een  selected  in  this  manner,  they,  with  the 
chairman  and  the  representatives  selected  t)y  the  two  sides 
shall  constitute  a  Regional  Board  of  Adjustment. 

The  appointment  of  representatives  of  both  sides  shall 
constitute  an  agreement  to  submit  the  issue  for  adjustment 
and  further  .shall  constitute  an  agreement  by  both  sides  that 
they  will  continue,  or  rccstal)lish  and  continue,  the  status 
that  existed  at  the  time  the  dispute  aro.se. 

The  Board  of  Adjustment  so  constituted  shall  proceed  at 
once  to  hear  the  two  sides  for  the  purpose  of  reachhig  a 
detennination.  Such  determination  must  be  by  unanimous 
vote.  In  case  the  board  is  unable  to  reach  a  determination 
the  question  shall,  unless  referred  to  an  umpire  as  provided 
in  section  9,  pass  upon  appeal  to  the  National  Industrial 
Tril)unal. 

If  either  side  to  the  dispute  fails,  within  the  period  fixed 
by  the  chairman,  to  select  its  representative,  the  chairman 
shall  proceed  to  organize  a  Regional  Board  of  Inquir)'. 
Such  Regional  Board  of  Inquiry  shall  consists  of  the 
regional  chairman,  two  employers  selected  in  the  manner 
specified  from  the  employers'  panel,  and  two  employees 
selected  in  like  manner  from  the  employees'  panel  and  of 
the  representative  of  either  side  that  may  have  selected  a 
representative  and  agreed  to  submit  the  dispute  to  the  board. 
If  neither  side  shall  select  a  representative  within  the  time 
tixed  bv  the  chairman,  the  Board  of  Inquiry  shall  consist  of 
the  chairman  and  the  four  panel  members  only. 

Upon  the  selection  of  a  representative,  within  the  specified 
time,  the  side  concerned  shall  be  entitled  to  the  specified 
number  of  peremptory  challenges  as  provided  above.  The 
representative  shall  have  the  right  to  sit  on  the  Board  of 
Inquiry  and  to  take  full  part  as  a  member  of  such  board  m 
the  proceedings  thereof. 

The  Board  of  Inquiry  as  so  constituted  shall  proceed  to 
invest'' "ate  the  dispute  and  make  and  publish  a  report,  or 
majoritv  and  minority  reports,  of  the  conclusions  reached, 
within  '=;  davs  after  the  close  of  its  hearings  and  withm  not 
more  than  30  davs  from  the  date  of  issue  of  the  original 
request  bv  the  chairman  to  the  two  sides  to  the  dispute, 
unless  extended  on  unanimous  request  of  the  board  or  the 
National  Industrial  Tribunal.  It  shall  transmit  copies  of 
this  report  or  reports  to  the  Secretaries  of  Commerce  and  of 
Labor,  respectively,  and  to  the  National  Industrial  Tribunal, 
where'they  shall  he  matters  of  public  record. 

At  any  time  during  the  progress  of  the  inquiry  at  which 
both  sides  shall  have  selected  representatives  and  agreed  to 
submit  the  dispute  for  adjustment,  the  Board  of  Inquiry 
shall  become  a  Board  of  Adjustment  by  the  admission  to 
membership  on  the  board  of  such  representatives.  The 
side  or  sides  which  appoint  representatives  after  the  date 
fixed  in  the  original  request  of  the  chairman  shall,  because 
of  its  delay,  after  a  reduction  in  the  number  of  peremptory 
challenges  to  which  it  otherwise  would  have  been  entitled. 

The  Board  of  Adjustment  so  constituted  shall  proceed  to 
the  determination  of  the  dispute  as  though  it  had  been 
organized  within  the  period  originally  fixed  by  the  chair- 
man. 

When  a  Regional  Board  of  Adjustment  is  unable  to  reach 
a    unanimous    determination    it    may    by    unanimous    vote 


•licit  an  um|):ri.'  and  refer  tin-  di.spuU'  to  liiin  witli  tiie  pn;- 
vision  that  his  determination  shall  lie  final  and  sliall  have 
the  same  f(jrce  and  effect  as  a  unanimous  detennination  of 
such   Regional   Board. 

Wiienever  the  (|uestions  involved  in  a  disjjute  extend  be- 
yond the  Ijoundaries  of  a  single  region,  the  regions  to  which 
tile  dis])ute  extends  shall,  for  the  purpose  of  such  dispute, 
l)e  combined  liy  order  of  the  National  Industrial  'I'riimnal, 
which  .shall  designate  the  chairman  of  one  of  the  regions 
concerned  to  act  as  chairman  in  connection  with  the  dispute 
in  question. 

Two  employer  memliers  and  two  employee  memi>ers  shall 
l)e  chosen  from  the  combined  jjanels  of  the  regions  involved 
in  tiie  dispute  under  rules  and  regulations  to  ])C  established 
by  the  National  Industrial  Tribunal.  The  memljers  repre- 
senting the  two  sides  to  the  dispute  shall  be  chosen  as  in  the 
case  of  a  dispute  in  a  single  region. 

A  Regional  Board  of  Inquiry  or  of  Adjustment  consti- 
tuted for  a  dispute  extending  beyond  the  boundaries  of  a 
single  region  shall  have  the  same  rights  and  powers  con- 
ferred upon  a  Regional  Board  for  a  single  region. 

Whenever  an  agreement  is  reached  by  the  parties  to  a  dis- 
pute or  a  detennination  is  announced  by  a  Regional  Board 
of  Adjustment,  or  by  an  Umpire,  or  by  the  National  Indus- 
trial Tribunal,  the  agreement  or  determination  shall  have  the 
full  force  and  effect  of  a  trade  agreement  which  the  parties 
to  the  dispute  are  bound  to  carry  out. 

In  connection  with  their  task  of  inquiry  and  adjustment, 
the  Regional  Boards  and  the  National  Tribunal  shall  have 
the  right  to  subpoena  witness,  to  examine  them  under  oath, 
to  require  the  production  of  books  and  papers  pertinent  to 
the  inquiry,  and  their  assistance  in  all  proper  ways  to  enable 
the  boards  to  ascertain  the  facts  in  reference  to  the  causes 
of  the  dispute  and  the  basis  of  a  fair  adjustment.  Provi- 
sion shall  be  made  by  law  for  the  protection  of  witnesses 
and  to  prevent  the  misuse  of  any  information  so  obtained. 

In  the  presentation  of  evidence  to  the  tribunal  and  the 
boards  each  side  shall  have  the  right  to  present  its  position 
through  representatives  of  its  own  choosing. 

The  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
in  making  nominations  for  the  National  Industrial  Tribunal 
and  in  preparing  and  revising  the  regional  panels  of  em- 
ployers and  employees  shall  from  time  to  time  develop  suit- 
able systems  to  insure  their  selections  being  truly  representa- 
tive. 

The  National  Industrial  Tribunal,  the  Regional  Boards 
of  Adjustment,  and  the  Umpires  shall  in  each  of  their  de- 
terminations specify  the  minimum  period  during  which  such 
determinations  shall  be  effective  and  binding.  In  case  of 
emergencv  a  Regional  Adjustment  Board  or  the  National 
Industrial  Tribunal  may,  after  hearing  both  sides,  after  its 
determination  by  abridging  or  extending  the  period  specified. 
The  terms  of  office  of  members  of  the  National  Industrial 
Board  shall  be  six  years;  at  the  outset  three  members,  in- 
cluding one  from  each  group,  shall  be  appointed  for  a  term 
of  two  years,  three  members  for  a  term  of  four  years,  and 
three  members  for  a  term  of  six  years;  thereafter  three  mem- 
bers, one  from  each  group,  shall  retire  at  the  end  of  each 
period  of  two  years.  Members  shall  be  eligible  for  reappoint- 
ment. 

The  regional  panels  provided  for  in  section  5  shall  be 
revised  annually  by  the  Secretaries  of  Commerce  and  of 
Labor,  respectively,  in  conference  with  the  employers  and 
employees,  respectively,  of  each  region. 

The  establishment  of  the  National  Industrial  Tribunal 
and  the  Regional  Boards  described  shall  not  affect  existing 
machinerv  of  conciliation,  adjustment,  and  arbitration  es- 
tablished under  the  Federal  Government,  under  the  govern- 
ments of  the  several  States  and  Territories  or  sulxlivisions 
thereof,  or  under  mutual  agreements  of  employers  and  em- 
ployees. 
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Any  industrial  agreement  made  between  employers  and  em- 
ployees may,  by  consent  of  the  parties,  be  filed  with  the 
National  Industrial  Tribunal.  Such  filing  shall  constitute 
agreement  by  the  parties  that  in  the  event  of  a  dispute  they 
will  maintain  the  status  existing  at  the  time  the  dispute 
originated  until  a  final  determination,  and  that  any  dispute 
not  adjusted  by  means  of  the  machinery  provided  through 
the  agreement  shall  pass  on  appeal  to  the  National  Indus- 
trial Tribunal  for  determination,  as  in  the  case  of  a  dispute 
submitted  on  appeal  from  a  Regional  Board. 

Objects  of  Plan 

The  main  objects  of  the  above  plan  are  to  secure  national 
•co-ordination  and  to  stimulate  the  formation  of  bodies  for 
local  adjustment.  The  requirement  of  unanimity  of  agree- 
ment has  by  experience  in  the  United  States  proved  re- 
markably successful  and  should  assure  such  confidence  that 
neither  side  can  rightfully  refuse  to  submit  to  adjustment. 
A  precedent  condition  of  such  submission  is  that  the  inter- 
ruption of  production  shall  be  delayed.  The  frank  meeting 
of  the  parties  in  controversy  together  with  other  men  skilled 
in  questions  at  issue  always  give  promise  of  settlement.  On 
the  other  hand,  refusal  to  submit  to  the  board  not  only  in- 
augurates a  legal  inquin'  but  also  prejudices  the  obstinate 
party  or  parties  in  public  opinion.  Moreover,  the  fact  that 
membership  on  the  board  of  inquiry  is  available  to  either 
party  to  the  conflict  singly  would  tend  further  to  weaken 
the  position  of  the  other.  When  both  parties  join,  the  board 
at  once  becomes  a  Board  of  Adjustment,  and  conflict  ceases 
by  agreement  until  a  determination  is  reached. 

Statement  as  to  Public  Utility  Industries 

The  plan  here  proposed  presents  greater  difficulties  in  ap- 
plication to  certain  public  utilities  than  to  competitive  in- 
dustry. The  continuous  operation  of  public  utilities  is  vital 
to  public  welfare.  As  the  capital  invested  is  employed  in 
public  use,  so  is  the  labor  engaged  in  public  service,  and 
the  withdrawal  of  either  with  the  result  of  suspending  serv- 
ice makes  the  people  the  real  victim.  While  continuous  oper- 
ation of  all  utiltities  is  conducive  to  the  general  convenience 
of  the  people,  that  of  some  of  them  is  essential  to  their  very 
existence.  Of  the  latter  class  the  railways  are  a  conspic- 
uous example  and  bear  the  same  relation  to  the  body  politic 
as  do  the  arteries  to  the  human  body.  Suspension  produces 
practical  social  and  economic  anarchy  and  may  impose  hard- 
ship even  to  the  point  of  starvation  upon  large  sections  of  the 
community.  The  interruption  in  such  essential  public  util- 
ities is  intolerable. 

The  conference  believes  that  a  plan  of  tribunals  or  Boards 
of  Adjustment  and  Inquiry  should  be  applied  to  public  utili- 
ties, but  in  the  adaptation  of  the  plan  two  problems  present 
themselves.  First,  governmental  regulation  of  public  utili- 
ties is  now  usually  confined  to  rates  and  services.  The  con- 
ference considers  that  there  must  be  some  merging  of  respon- 
sibility for  regulation  of  rates  and  services  and  the  settle- 
ment of  wages  and  conditions  of  labor.  Such  co-ordination 
would  give  greater  security  to  the  public,  to  employee,  and 
to  employer.  Second,  is  the  problem  whether  some  method 
can  be  arrived  at  that  will  avert  all  danger  of  interruption 
to  service.  These  matters  require  further  consideration  be- 
fore concrete  proposals  are  put  forward. 

Statement  as  to  Government  Employees 

The  government  is  established  in  the  interests  of  all  the 
people.  It  can  be  conducted  effectively  only  by  those  who 
give  to  its  service  an  undivided  allegiance.  The  terms  and 
conditions  of  employment  in  the  government  service  are  pre- 
scribed by  law.  Therefore  no  interference  by  any  group  of 
government  employees,  or  others,  with  the  continuous  opera- 
tion of  government  functions  through  concerted  cessation  of 
work  or  threats  thereof  can  be  permitted. 


The  right  of  government  employees  to  associate  for  mu- 
tual protection,  the  advancement  of  their  interests,  or  the 
presentation  of  grievances  can  not  be  denied,  but  no  such 
employees  who  are  connected  with  the  administration  of  jus- 
tice or  the  maintenance  of  public  safety  or  public  order 
should  be  permitted  to  join  or  retain  membership  in  any  or- 
ganization which  authorizes  the  use  of  the  strike  or  which 
is  affiliated  with  any  organization  which  authorizes  the 
strike. 

The  conference  is  not  now  expressing  an  opinion  upon 
the  propriety  of  the  affiliation  of  other  classes  of  govern- 
ment employees  with  organizations  which  authorize  the  use 
of  the  strike. 

The  principles  above  stated  are  not  to  be  construed  as 
inconsistent  with  the  right  of  employees  individually  to  leave 
the  public  service.  It  is,  further,  an  essential  part  of  the 
application  of  these  principles  that  tribunals  shall  be  estab- 
lished for  prompt  hearing  of  requests  and  prompt  remedy  of 
grievances.  The  legislation  of  the  Nation,  the  states,  and 
the  municipalities  should  be  improved  in  such  a  way  as  to 
prevent  delay  in  hearings  and  to  enable  speedy  action  when 
there  are  grievances. 

Further  Work  of  the  Conference 

On  reconvening  the  conference  will  continue  its  consider- 
ation of  tribunals  for  the  furtherance  of  industrial  peace  in 
general  industry  in  the  light  of  whatever  criticisms  and  sug- 
gestions the  publication  of  its  tentative  plan  may  call  forth. 
It  will  receive  reports  of  investigations  that  are  being  made 
for  it.  On  the  basis  of  such  reports  and  of  further  study  of 
these  and  the  other  subjects  within  its  field,  the  conference 
hopes  that  it  may  be  able  to  contribute  something  more  to- 
ward the  better  industrial  relations  described  in  the  words 
addressed  to  it  by  the  President  when  he  called  it  into  being 
— relations  in  which  "the  workman  will  feel  himself  induced 
to  put  forth  his  best  efforts,  the  employer  will  have  an  en- 
couraging profit,  and  the  public  will  not  suffer  at  the  hands 
of  either  class."  To  this  end  it  invites  co-operation  of  all 
citizens  who  have  at  heart  the  realization  of  this  ideal  of  a 
better  industrial  civilization. 


Freight  Traffic  Movement 

and  Car  Performance 

THE  NET  TON  MILES  of  revenue  and  non-revenue 
freight  handled  by  the  railroads  under  federal  con- 
trol in  November  aggregated  32,539,248,000,  a  de- 
crease of  8.5  per  cent  as  compared  with  November,  1918, 
according  to  the  monthly  report  of  the  Operating  Statistics 
Section.  Train  miles  decreased  3.9  per  cent  and  total  car 
miles  2.9  per  cent.  The  net  ton  miles  per  train  mile  de- 
creased from  686  to  653  and  the  net  ton  miles  per  loaded 
car  mile  fro\ji  29.5  to  26.2.  The  percentage  of  unserviceable 
freight  cars  was  6.3  as  compared  with  5.6.  The  car  miles 
per  car  day  averaged  23.3  as  compared  with  24.6  and  the 
net  ton  miles  per  car  day  averaged  436  as  compared  with 
488,  a  decrease  of  10.7  per  cent. 

For  the  eleven  months  ended  November  30  the  net  ton 
miles  aggregated  361,331,207,  a  decrease  of  10.4  per  cent. 


The  Union  station  project  at  Cleveland,  Ohio,  has  been 
deferred,  possibly  killed,  by  the  refusal  of  the  Pennsylvania 
to  join  in  the  enterprise.  The  city  council  on  December  29, 
by  a  majority  of  one  vote,  refused  to  amend  the  ordinance 
("authorizing  the  establishment  of  a  station  on  the  public 
square")  so  as  to  allow  the  Cleveland  Union  Terminals  Com- 
pany to  proceed  with  the  improvement  without  the  co-op- 
eration  of   the    Pennsylvania. 
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Weekly  Traffic  Report 

A(  i(iuiii.N(;  to  a  report  on  trafl'ic  corKlition.s  for  the  week 
I'luk'd  DiTonilxT  ,U),  191'),  made  to  Director  General 
Hii)es,  revenue  freight  loadings  and  receipts  from 
connections  for  the  various  regions  were  as  follows: 

Eastern  region — Revenue  freight  loaded,  200,658  cars,  an 
incrca.sc  of  6,931  cars  over  last  year;  receipts  from  connec- 
tions, 225,115  cars,  a  decrease  of  13,083  cars.  Allegheny 
region — Revenue  freight  loaded,  181,431  cars,  a  decrease  of 
90  cars;  receipts  from  connections,  153,289  cars,  a  decrease 
of  18,930  cars.  Pocahontas  region — Revenue  freight  loaded, 
25,595  cars,  an  increase  of  7,250  cars;  receipts  from  con- 
nections, 13,635  cars,  a  decrease  of  2,042  cars.  Southern 
region — Revenue  freight  loaded,  123,937  cars,  an  increase 
of  11,822  cars;  receipts  from  connections,  74,079  cars,  an 
increase  of  6,176  cars.  Northwestern  region — Revenue  freight 
loaded,  105,845  cars;  receipts  from  connections,  73,508  cars, 
an  increase  of  3,33,^  cars.  Central  Western  region — Revenue 
freight  loaded,  125,607  cars,  an  increase  of  25,817;  receipts 
from  connections,  65,395,  an  increase  of  6,545.  Southwest- 
ern region — Revenue  freight  loaded,  63,625,  an  increase  of 
8,755;  receipts  from  connections,  51,782  cars,  an  increase 
of  9,509. 

A  summary  of  the  report  follows: 

Eastern  Region. — Business  conditions  are  improving  gen- 
erally and  increased  activities  are  noticeable  in  practically 
all  branches  of  trade.  Some  industries  are  still  affected  by 
shortage  of  fuel  and  operating  below  normal  capacity.  There 
is  continued  improvement  in  the  iron  and  steel  situation, 
reports  indicating  131  pig  iron  furnaces  in  blast,  56  out,  an 
increase  of  7  in  blast  over  the  previous  week.  Embargo  on 
less  carload  freight  destined  Detroit  has  been  cancelled  by 
all  lines,  as  situation  is  practically  cleaned  up.  Regular 
and  Christmas  travel  this  year  was  very  heavy,  the  business 
on  the  Monday  and  Tuesday  preceding  Christmas  being  par- 
ticularly voluminous. 

Allegheny  Region. — Bituminous  coal  loading  for  the  week 
showed  an  increase  of  10,579  cars  over  the  previous  week, 
but  there  was  some  decrease  in  the  loading  of  anthracite 
coal,  which,  however,  was  partly  accounted  for  by  extremely 
cold  weather  during  the  early  parf  of  the  week.  Increased 
shortage  of  box,  grain,  coal,  double-deck  stock  and  gondola 
cars,  caused  probably  by  cold  weather  and  congestion,  which 
affected  movement  westbound  through  Pittsburgh.  There 
was  some  slight  improvement  in  the  refrigerator  and  flat- 
car  situation.  Reports  indicate  that  105  pig  iron  furnaces 
in  blast,  with  86  out  of  blast,  which  is  a  gain  of  two  stacks 
over  the  previous  week.  Passenger  travel  has  been  exceed- 
ingly heavy,  especially  long  distance  travel  during  Christ- 
mas holidays. 

Pocahontas  Region. — With  the  exception  of  tidewater  coal 
dumping,  business  showed  a  substantial  decrease  under  the 
preceding  week,  due  to  car  shortage  and  usual  let-up  in 
shipping  incident  to  the  holiday  season.  Accmint  export 
coal  restrictions,  consignments  of  coal  West  were  very  heavy, 
but  arrangements  have  now  been  made  to  issue  permits  for 
a  limited  tonnage  of  export  coal.  Christmas  travel,  espe- 
cially that  from  schools,  has  been  large,  but  the  military 
movement  has  now  been  reduced  to  normal. 

Southern  Region. — Box  car  situation  is  slowly  improving, 
but  still  unable  to  meet  all  requirements  promptly.  Short- 
age of  open-top  cars  continues.  Southern  Pine  Association 
reports  balance  of  orders  on  hand  December  22  22,503  cars. 
Shipments  'for  the  last  week  amounted  to  2,573  cars,  while 
orders  were  received  for  2,952.  There  is  continued  im- 
provement reported  from  Birmingham  district  in  the  pig  iron 
situation,  both  production  and  demand  being  heav}'.  Twen- 
ty-six furnaces  in  blast  and  15  out.  There  is  an  active 
movement   of   cotton    factory   products    and    mills   generally 


o|)erating  on  full  time.     Construction  of  a  number  of  addi- 
tional cotton  mills  in  Carolina  territory  is  reported. 

Northwestern  7?fj?iow.— Business  conditions  generally  con 
tinue  to  l)e  affected  seriously  l)y  the  car  shortage  and  seven 
weather,  jiarticularly  in  Pacific  Northwest,  but  there  is  a 
healtliy  undercurrent  and  the  amount  of  business  being 
handled  is  limited  by  car  .supply  and  al^lity  of  carriers  to 
move  freiglit.  Manufacturers,  .shippers  and  jjroducers  are 
unusually  optimistic  as  to  the  future.  Wliile  the  iron  ore 
.-^hipping  season  has  closed,  there  is  much  activity  at  all 
mines  preparatory  to  very  large  shipments  in  1920.  Pas- 
senger traffic  has  held  up  very  well,  notwithstanding  curtail- 
ment in  service  and  irregular  schedule  caused  by  unprece- 
dented cold  weather  for  this  season  of  the  year. 

Central  Western  Region.  —  Coal  production  during  the 
week  was  exceptionally  large,  the  loading  being  54  per  cent 
more  than  the  same  period  of  last  year  and  148  per  cent 
more  than  the  previous  week.  Wheat  acreage  sown  in  Mis- 
souri this  fall  is  estimated  to  be  40  per  cent  less  than  last 
year  and  Kansas  21  per  cent  less.  It  is  estimated  that  the 
far  Western  states  will  produce  35,400,000  boxes  of  apples 
this  year,  as  against  143,100,000  boxes  last  year.  With 
return  of  normal  passenger  train  service  travel  has  again 
been  extremely  heavy,  particularly  to  California. 

Southwestern  Region.  —  Retailers  report  an  exceedingly 
heavy  holiday  business,  well  above  the  volume  of  last  year. 
Unfavorable  weather  conditions  have  interfered  with  fall 
plowing,  resulting  in  a  large  decrease  in  acreage  seeded  to 
winter  wheat  as  compared  with  last  year.  Decrease  in  Ar- 
kansas estimated  at  200,000  acres.  Grain  Corporation  is 
making  a  special  effort  to  move  large  quantities  of  wheat 
from  elevators  at  Omaha,  Neb.,  and  Wichita,  Kan.,  in  order 
to  relieve  the  elevators  and  bring  additional  grain  in  from 
country  stations.  Regular  passenger  travel,  both  local  and 
interline,  was  very  good,  and  holiday  travel  was  exceedingly 
heavy. 

Fuel  Situation. — Considering  Christmas  holidays,  produc- 
tion of  approximately  eight  million  tons  was  good.  There 
has  been  some  necessary  delay  in  Western  regions  disposing 
of  late  shipments  of  Eastern  coal  during  strike,  account  local 
coals  being  available  at  less  than  the  Eastern  coal.  Open 
top  equipment  being  returned  slowly  by  Western  roads,  re- 
sulting in  some  car  shortage  in  Eastern  regions.  No  accu- 
mulation coal  on  wheels  at  tidewater.  Restricted  dumping 
of  coal  for  export  being  permitted  to  meet  emergency  require- 
ments foreign  countries,  as  recommended  by  state  depart- 
ment. Coal  production  again  sufficient  to  meet  current  re- 
quirements. Anthracite:  Car  supply  good  and  >production 
up  to  usual  holiday  output. 


Photo    from    International 

One   of   the    Reasons   the   Trans-Siberian   Has   Not    Been   a 
Success  in  Recent  Months 


New  Canadian  Paciiic  Locomotive  for  Freight  Service 


Mikado  Type  Locomotive  for  Freight  Service 

Canadian    Pacific    Builds    New    Equipment — Total    Weight, 
320,500  Lb. ;  Tractive  Effort,  56,000  Lb. 

By  W.  A.  Newman 
Engineer    Locomotive    Construction,    Canadian    Pacific 


THE  LOCOMOTIVE  BUILDING  program  now  being  carried 
out  by  the  Canadian  Pacific  includes  four  new  types 
of  locomotives;  a  Mikado  type  locomotive  having  a 
tractive  effort  of  56,000  lb.,  two  classes  of  Pacific  type  loco- 
motives with  43,700  and  42,600  lb.  tractive  effort  respec- 
tively, and  a  Santa  Fe  type  locomotive  with  a  tractive  effort 
of  66,000  lbs.  All  of  these  locomotives  have  been  designed 
by  the  mechanical  engineering  department  of  the  Canadian 
Pacific  and  are  being  constructed  at  the  Angus  shops  in 
Montreal. 

The  initial  order  of  10  Mikado  type  locomotives  has  al- 
ready been  completed  and  one  of  them  is  described  in  this 
article.  The  other  new  types  of  locomotives  are  now  build- 
ing and  will  be  described  in  later  issues. 

The  design  of  the  Mikado  locomotives  is  largely  based  on 
the  experience  obtained  from  the  earlier  Mikado  type  which 
was  designed  and  constructed  by  the  Canadian  Pacific  in 
1912.  There  are  no  radical  departures  from  what  is  com- 
monly accepted  as  standard  practice.  Close  attention  has, 
however,  been  paid  to  the  design  of  every  detail  and  no 
effort  has  been  spared  to  produce  a  common-sense  locomotive 
which  will  give  reliable  and  efficient  service. 

The  locomotives  have  a  total  weight  of  320,500  lb.,  with 
235,000  lb.  on  the  driving  wheels,  which  gives  a  factor  of 
adhesion  of  4.18.  The  cylinders  are  25  in.  by  32  in., 
driving  wheels  63  in.  outside  diameter,  which  with  a  nonnal 
boiler  pressure  of  200  lb.  per  sq.  in.,  gives  a  maximum 
calculated  tractive  effort  of  56,000  lb. 

The  Boiler 

The  boilers  are  of  the  extension  wagon  bottom  type,  and 
are  the  first  of  this  kind  to  be  used  on  Canadian  Pacific 
locomotives.  This  type  of  construction  was  adopted  for 
several  reasons;  the  steam  dome  can  be  located  on  the 
second  course,  which  simplifies  the  seam  construction  on  the 
third  course;  the  standpipe  is  further  away  from  the  crown 
sheet  where  the  greatest  ebulition  occurs;  it  shortens  the 
dry  pipe  and  consequently  the  length  of  the  steam  passage, 
and  provides  a  greater  steam  storage  space,  which  should 
be  of  material  advantage  in  increasing  superheater  effi- 
ciency. 

The  boiler  design  is  the  result  of  a  very  careful  study 


of  boiler  proportions  and  construction,  every  care  being  taken 
•  to  insure  ample  steam  generating  capacity,  combined  with 
easy  steaming  qualities.  The  smallest  details  of  construction 
were  given  close  attention  with  ease  of  maintenance  in  view. 
The  capacity  of  the  boiler  in  relation  to  the  cylinder  re- 
quirements is  102.5  per  cent,  based  on  Cole's  ratios.  The 
length  of  tubes  is  18  ft.  6  in.,  which  is  a  close  approxima- 
tion of  the  most  efficient  ratio  of  tube  length  to  diameter. 
A  28-in.  barrel  combustion  chamber  is  used,  this  being  the 
first  combustion  chamber  of  this  type  on  the  Canadian 
Pacific.  The  mudring  ends  are  of  cast  steel  welded  to 
wrought  iron  side  pieces.  The  ends  have  drop  comers  to 
allow  through  riveting  for  the  comer  fastening  of  the  inside 
firebox  sheet. 

The  Frames 

The  frames  are  a  little  heavier  than  is  usually  found  in 
general  locomotive  practice.  This  is  chiefly  on  account 
of  the  difficulty  experienced  with  frame  breakages,  parti- 
cularly in  sections  of  Canada  where  there  are  extremely  low 
winter  temperatures.  The  frames  are  of  the  single  front 
rail  type  and  it 'has  been  the  experience  of  the  Canadian 
Pacific  that  the  majority  of  breakages  with  such  frames 
come  directly  behind  the  cylinders.  This  apparently  has 
Ijeen  largely  due  to  insufficient  fastening  to  the  cylinders 
and  on  account  of  the  twisting  strains  set  up  due  to  the 
narrow  bolting  face  of  the  cylinders  in  comparison  with  the 
total  depth  of  the  frame  through  the  pedestals.  In  an 
attempt  to  correct  this,  a  15-in.  depth  of  frame  section  at 
the  back  of  the  cylinders  has  been  used  and  an  extension 
lug  carried  forward  from  the  top  rail  of  the  frame,  which 
engages  with  and  bolts  to  a  vertical  lug  on  the  back  wall 
of  the  cylinder  casting.  This  gives  a  total  vertical  bolting 
face  at  the  back  of  the  cylinders  of  29^^  in.,  which  it  is 
expected  will  effectively  counteract  any  twisting  strain  to 
which  this  section  of  the  frame  will  be  subjected.  This 
construction  is  shown  in  detail  in  the  illustrations. 

In  addition  to  being  bolted  to  the  usual  side  vertical 
bolting  face  underneath  the  cylinders,  each  frame  is  further 
secured  by  being  bolted  through  a  casting  which  extends 
between  the  locomotive  frames  and  bears  against  extension 
lugs   at   the   center   of   the   cylinder   castings.      These   lugs 
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have  a  tapered  face,  and  the  whole  casting  is  first  driven  in 
place,  secured  by  vertical  bolts,  and  then  bolted  horizontally 
through  the  frame  and  cylinders. 

The  frames  are  of  a  uniform  width  of  6  in.  throughout. 
The  depth  of  section  at  the  top  of  the  pedestal  is  6^  in.,  the 
minimum  depth  of  the  top  rail  between  pedestals  5^  in., 
and  the  minimum  depth  of  the  bottom  rail  43^2  in. 

Trailing  Truck 

The  locomotives  are  equipped  with  the  Vaughan  trail- 
ing truck,   the  extension   frames  being  outside  the  trailing 


sary  for  locomotives  operating  in  cold  climates,  and  a  great 
deal  of  attention  was  given  to  the  design  of  this  ash  pan. 
As  far  as  possible,  all  comer  angles  are  located  outside  the 
pan  and  straight  joints  in  the  plate  are  formed  by  flanging 
the  plate  to  the  outside,  the  joint  being  made  with  sheet 
asbestos.  This  construction  removes  a  great  many  bolt 
heads  from  the  inside  of  the  pan.  The  ash  pan  doors  are 
of  the  swinging  type  and  are  supported  from  pivot  points 
located  back  of  the  center  of  gravity  of  the  door,  so  that 
the  doors  are  self-closing  by  their  own  weight.  This  is 
particularly   advantageous    from    a    standpoint   of   fire   risk. 
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Extended  Wagon  Bottom  Type  Boiler  for  Canadian  Pacific  Mikado  Type  Locomotive 


wheels  and  spaced  6  ft.  3^  in.  center  to  center.  No  radius 
bar  is  used  with  these  trucks,  the  guiding  motion  being 
obtained  from  inclined  vertical  faces  on  the  journal  boxes 
which  bear  against  faces  having  the  same  incline  on  the 
pedestals   attached   to  the  extension   frame.      This   type  of 


The  ash  pan  is  supported  by  a  combination  cast  steel  bracket, 
which  also  forms  a  support  for  the  grate  side  carriers. 

The  grates  are  of  the  butt  finger  type,  10  in.  wide,  are 
in  four  sections,  and  all  are  moving  grates.  Dead  grates 
at  the   front  and  back  have  been  eliminated.     The  center 


Half-Sections   at   Front   Firebox    Sheet,    Front   Tube   Sheet,  Backhead,  and  Through  Firebox  at  Front  and  Back 


truck  has  been  used  on  Canadian  Pacific  locomotives  for 
the  past  13   years  and  has  given  satisfactory  service. 

Ash  Pan  and  Grates 

The  chief  advantages  of  this  construction  of  rear  frame 
are  simplicity  and  the  providing  of  an  ash  pan  of  ample 
capacity  with  very  few  relatively  flat  horizontal  surfaces; 
this  latter  is  indicated  by  ash  pan  drawing.  An  ash  pan 
of  ample  capacity  and  with  quick  slopes  is  absolutely  neces- 


carrier  is  of  very  light  cast  steel  construction  and  is  re- 
inforced along  the  bottom  or  tension  member  by  a  structural 
tee  iron,  shrunk  in  place  and  riveted.  Careful  attention  was 
given  to  the  design  of  the  grate  side  carriers  to  eliminate 
warping.  The  design  finally  adopted  has  the  side  car- 
riers in  two  sections.  This  permits  a  stiffer  construction  and 
also  facilitates  any  repairs  to  firebox  comers,  as  only  one 
section  of  the  grates  need  be  removed. 

The  main  and  side  rods  are  of  ordinary  carbon  steel  and 
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present  no  unu.sual  features,  e.\cei)t  tliat  the  front  and  hack 
side  roils  have  been  made  interchangealjle;  that  is,  tlic  l^ack 
right  and  front  left  side  rods  are  identical.  The  piston 
lieads  are  of  cast  iron  and  are  considerably  lighter  than 
heads  two  inches  smaller  in  diameter  which  have  been  used 
as  standard  on  other  Canadian  Tacil'ic  locomotives.  This 
is  the  result  of  a  very  close  analysis,  both  mathematically 
and  by  actual  tests,  of  the  stresses  in  piston  heads.  The 
crosshead  is  a  modification  of  that  j)rcviously  used  as  standard 
by  the  Canadian  Tacilic.  The  body  of  the  crosshead  is 
cast  in  one  jjiece  and  takes  removable  cast  iron  wearing 
pads,  which  are  in  three  sections,  top  and  bottom,  and  are 
retained  in  place  by  side  plates  which  are  bolted  to  tlie 
rrosshead  Ijody. 

Rods  and  Motion  Work 

The  union  link  connection  to  the  crosshead  is  slightly 
unusual.  It  is  apparently  carried  by  the  wrist  pin,  but 
actually  works  on  a  bearing  w'hich  is  part  of  the  inside 
washer.  This  washer  fits  on  a  tapered  shoulder  on  the  cross- 
head  body,  so  that  tlie  wrist  pin  is  relieved  of  any  thrust 
from  the  union  link. 

Although  all  motion  parts  are  of  ordinary  carbon  steel, 
particular  attention  has  been  given,  in  their  design,  to  the 
reduction  of  weight  with  the  result  that  the  reciprocating  parts 
are  only  96  lb.  heavier  than  those  used  on  the  lighter  Mikado 
type  engine,  which  is  an  increase  in  weight  of  S.87  per  cent, 
as  against  an  increase  in  piston  load  of  31  per  cent. 

Sand  Box  and  Cab  Fittings 

An  oval  sand  box  is  used  which  has  a  capacity  of  20 
cu.  ft.  This  is  of  built-up  construction,  the  bottom  being 
flanged  in  two  parts  and  joined  at  the  center  by  a  riveted 
butt  joint.  The  top  is  flanged  in  one  piece.  This  gives 
an  extremely  light  construction  for  the  large  carrying  capa- 
city, the  total  weight  of  the  sand  box  empty  being  975  lb. 

Every  effort  was  made  to  obtain  the  most  efficient  layout 


Extra  Lug  Attaching  Cylinder  Casting  to  the  Frame 

on  the  back  head  of  the  boiler  so  that  all  valves,  the  throttle 
lever,  lubricator,  air  brake  equipment,  etc.,  would  all  be 
properly  located,  and  at  the  same  time  permit  both  the 
engineman  and  fireman  to  have  an  unobstructed  view  of  the 
water  glass  and  steam  gage. 

The  width  of  the  firebox  prevented  locating  the  brake- 
man's  seat  in  the  usual  position  ahead  of  the  fireman's 
seat  and  between  the  firebox  and  the  cab  side.  The  cab  is 
of  the  Canadian  Pacific  standard  vestibule  tj^je,  and  it  was 
finally   decided   to  locate  the  brakeman's   seat  directly  be- 


hind the  fireman's.  Tlie  vestibule  cab  usually  includes  two 
lockers,  one  on  either  side  of  the  cab,  back  of  the  doors. 
To  make  room  for  the  brakeman's  seat,  the  locker  on  tiie  left 
iiand  side  was  omitted  and  the  height  of  the  IcKker  on  tlie 
right  side  increased  to  six  feet.  A  fold-up  brakeman's  .seat 
was  then  located  on  tlie  left  side  in  such  a  way  that  with 
the  seat  droj)])ed  in  place  and  the  door  closed,  a  drop  jjanel 
in  the  door  forms  a  window  to  enable  the  brakcman  to 
look  out.  Tliis  window  is  provided  with  a  .small  arm  rest 
of  the  usual  construction,  which  folds  inward  when  the 
door  panel  is  raised.  'i"he  locker  on  the  right  side  of  the 
cab  is  divided  into  two  parts,  the  4-ft.  up])er  locker  being 
lined   with    wockI   and    furnished    with   coat   hangers   to  take 


Cast  Wedge  Reinforcement  to  Frame  and  Cylinder  Casting 

the  crew's  clothes.  The  bottom  locker  is  used  for  supplies, 
signal  equipment  being  carried  in  a  wire  rack  located  under 
the  cab  roof. 

The  Tender 

The  tender  is  of  the  water  bottom  construction  with  a 
total  capacity  of  8,000  Imperial  gallons,  which  is  equi- 
valent to  9,600  American  gallons,  and  has  a  coal  capacity 
of  12  tons.  The  slope  of  the  back  coal  sheet  is  45  deg., 
which  is  sufficient  to  insure  that  all  the  coal  is  fed  to  the 
front  of  the  coal  space,  and  dispenses  with  the  use  of  a 
coal  pusher.  This  is  Canadian  Pacific  standard  construc- 
tion, all  locomotive  tenders  being  fitted  in  this  way.  The 
tank  bottom  is  in  two  pieces,  having  one  longitudinal  butt 
joint  with  inside  and  outside  welts.  The  swash  plate  brac- 
ing has  been  very  carefully  worked  out  in  order  to  eliminate 
all  unnecessary  strains  on  the  riveting  and  to  insure  freedom 
from  trouble  from  leaky  tenders.  The  tank  is  supported 
by  a  Commonwealth  one-piece  cast  steel  underframe.  The 
tender  trucks  are  of  the  equalizer  type  with  combination 
semi-elliptic  and  coil  springs. 

Special  Equipment  and  Air  Brake 

These  locomotives  are  equipped  with  Security  brick 
arches.  Cole  extension  main  driving  boxes,  Franklin  auto- 
matic driving  box  wedges,  Franklin  radial  buffers,  Frank- 
lin unit  safety  bar  (of  standard  C.P.R.  laminated  design), 
Franklin  vertical  type  steam  grate  shakers,  Franklin  No.  8 
automatic  firedoors,  Economy  engine  truck,  Nathan  type  "T" 
top  checks,  World  safety  valves,  Detroit  lubricators,  Han- 
cock non-lifting  type  "H.N.L."  inspirators  on  the  left  side, 
and  Hancock  type  "A"  lifting  inspirators  on  the  right  side, 
Ragonnet  reverse  gear,  Never-Clog  air  sanders  and  Pyle- 
National  turbo-generators  with  incandescent  headlights. 

The  air  brake  is  the  Westinghouse  schedule  "ET"  with 
cross-compound    air    compressors.      Ample    cooling    surface 
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is  provided  in  the  air  brake  piping,  2-in.  pipes  being  used 
between  the  compressor  and  the  first  reservoir.  A  parasite 
reservoir  is  also  part  of  the  air  system  with  the  pressure 
controlled  by  a  Westinghouse  parasite  governor. 

The  locomotives  are  hand-fired  and  have  proved  excep- 
tionally easy  steamers,  and  quite  live  up  to  the  expectations 
of  economy  in  coal  and  water. 

The  principal  data  and  dimensions  are  as  follows: 

General  Data 

Gage    ■ 4   ft.   85^    in. 

Service    Freight 

Fuel    I Bit.    coal 

Tractive    ettort    56,147  lb. 

Weight  in  working  order ■ 320,500  lb. 

Weight   on    drivers 235,000  lb. 

Weight   on    leading   truck • 28,000  lb. 

Weight    on    trailing    truck 57,500  1b. 

Weight   of  engine  and  tender   in   working   order 498,600  1b. 

Wheel  base,  driving 16   ft.   6   in. 

Wheel   base,   total i35  f t.  8  in. 

Wheel  base,  engine   and   lender 68   ft. 

Patios 

Weight   on   drivers   -=-    tractive   effort 4.18 

Total    weight    -i-    tractive    effort 5.7 

Tractive   effort    X    diam.    drivers    -i-    equivalent   heating   surface* 717 

Equivalent  heating  surface*    -4-   grate  area 70.1 

Firebox  heating  surface    -^    equivalent   heating  surface,*    per    cent 9.47 

Total   weight   -i-   equivalent   heating  surface* 65.0 

Volume    both    cylinders 18.9  cu.  ft. 

Equivalent  heatin"  surface*   -;-   vol.   cylinders 261.0 

Grate  area  -f-  vol.   cylinders 3.72 

Cylinders 

Kind Simple 

Diameter  and  stroke 25  in.  by  32   in. 

Valves 

Kind    < Piston 

Diameter    14  in. 

Greatest  travel   6 ^  in. 

Outside    lap    1  ^  in. 

Inside  clearance    i. .  '/^  in. 

Lead  in  full  gear 3/16  in. 

Wheels 

Driving,   diameter   over   tires 63  in. 

Driving,   thickness   of  tires 3  J4  in. 

Driving  journals,   main,    diameter  and    length 11  ^  in.  by  21  in. 

Driving  journals,   others,  diameter  and   length 1034  in.  by  14  in. 

Engine   truck   wheels,   diameter 31  in. 

Engine    truck,    journals 6  in.  by  12  in. 

Trailing   truck   wheels,    diameter 45  in. 

Trailing   truck,   journals 9    in.    by    14   in. 

Boiler 

Style Extended    wagon    bottom 

Working  pressure    ; 200  lb.    per  sq.   in. 

Outside   diameter   of   first   ring 80   in. 

Firebox,  length  and  width /120^-^  in  by  84J^  in. 

Firebox  plates,  thickness.  .Tube  ^  in.,  crown  and  back  ^  in.,  sides  5/16  in. 

Firebo.x,  water  space Front  5  in.,  back  and  sides  4^   in. 

Tubes,  number  and  outside  diameter 211,  2^  in. 

Flues,  number  and   outside   diameter 40,    5  J4    !"• 

Tubes  and  flues,  length 18  ft.  6  in. 

Heating  surface,  tubes  and  flues 3,347.78  sq.   ft. 

Heating  surface,   firebox,   including  arch   tubes 317   sq.    ft. 

Heating  surface,  total 3,664.78  sq.   ft. 

Superheater,  heating  surface 845  sq.  ft. 

Equivalent    lieating  surface* 4,932.28  sq.  ft. 

Tender 

Tank    Water   bottom 

Frame   Cast  steel 

Grate   area 70.3    sq.    ft. 

Weight    178,100   lbs. 

Wheels,  diameter   36  in. 

Journals,  diameter  and  length 6  in.  by   11   in. 

Water  capacity   8,000  Imp.  gal. 

Coal  capacity    12  tons 

•Equivalent  heating  surface  =  total  evaporative  heating  surface  -f-  1.5 
limes  the  superheating  surface. 
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The    Relation    of  Valuation 

to   Investment* 

By   Thomas   W.    Hulme 

Vice-Chairman,  President's  Conference  Committee  at 
Valuation 

THE  PRESENT  INVESTMENT  is  not  necessarlly  what  was 
originally  put  into  the  property.  The  corporate  owner- 
ship may  have  changed  hands  upon  a  different  basis; 
some  portion  of  the  physical  property  may  have  increased 
in  value  and  some  may  have  decreased  in  value.  The  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States  has  said  that  it  is  the  prop- 
erty and  not  the  original  cost  of  it  that  is  protected  by  the 
Constitution,  and  of  which  property  the  owner  may  not  be 
deprived  without  due  process  of  law.  Therefore,  as  it  is  the 
property  that  is  the  investment,  it  means  the  investment  is 
measured  by  the  present  value. 

The  determination  of  tlie  value  of  property,  i.  e.,  of  pri- 
vately owned  property,  not  in  public  use  is  ordinarily  meas- 
ured by  what  it  would  bring  in  exchange,  usually  determined 
by  its  earnings  past,  present,  and  prospective.  But  that  can- 
not be  the  same  thing  when  you  come  to  deal  with  private 
property  that  is  subject  to  public  use,  because  there  regu- 
lation enters  immediately  and,  to  a  certain  extent,  determines 
the  result.  Now  regulation  cannot  go  to  the  extent  of  de- 
stroying the  value  of  the  property,  nor  can  the  owners  of 
the  property  make  such  unreasonably  high  charges  as  to  in- 
crease the  value  thereof.  The  problem,  therefore,  is  how  this 
situation  is  to  be  met.  Where  rates  themselves  are  in  ques- 
tion, the  value  cannot  be  determined  by  the  capitalization  of 
the  net. 

This  problem,  in  the  25  years  that  it  has  been  under  con- 
sideration, has  many  times  been  before  commissions  and 
courts.  Almost  always  they  have  dodged  the  real  determina- 
tion. They  have  approached  it  from  the  standpoint  of  what 
seemed  to  them  fair,  but  as  the  Constitution  stands  in  the  way 
of  taking  any  portion  of  the  property,  without  due  process 
of  law,  they  have  called  their  conclusions,  value.  These 
conclusions,  reached  by  many  different  commissions,  with- 
out the  determination  of  correct  principles  by  the  courts,  be- 
cause they  have  not  been  definite  or  have  not  been  reached 
with  courage,  have  left  the  matter  in  an  uncertain  condition 
until,  perhaps,  the  present  time  when  it  seems  to  be  clarified. 

The  court  has  said  that  the  value  of  such  property  should 
be  determined  by  the  exercise  of  a  reasonable  judgment  in 
the  consideration  of  all  the  pertinent  facts,  including  the 
actual  investment  if  known,  the  present  cost  of  production 
of  the  property,  its  condition,  its  earnings,  both  at  the  pres- 
ent time  and  under  contemplated  rates,  and  all  other  per- 
tinent facts. 

When  these  decisions  have  been  made,  it  has  not  usually 
been  known  to  which  of  these  factors  the  commission  has 
given  the  greatest  weight,  but  it  has  been  quite  clearly  shown 
that,  while  in  the  few  condemnation  cases,  that  is,  the  tak- 
ing of  the  ownership  of  a  public  utility,  it  was  not  only  the 
physical  property  that  had  to  be  paid  for,  but  it  was  also  the 
value  of  the  business,  the  enjoyment  of  the  business,  that 
had  to  be  paid  for.  Nevertheless,  there  has  been  generally  a 
tendency  to  deny  in  a  rate  proceeding  that  the  business  had  to 
be  taken  into  consideration,  but,  in  a  decision  by  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  in  June  of  this  year  (the  Denver 
Water  Company  case),  it  seems  to  be  clearly  decided  that, 
even  in  a  rate  proceeding,  consideration  must  be  given  not 
only  to  the  bare  bones  of  the  property,  but  also  to  the  busi- 
ness of  the  utility.  That  seems  to  be  in  accordance  with 
common  sense,  because  I  think  it  is  generally  recognized  that 
a  property  is  worth  very  much  more  after  it  has  developed 

*.\bstract  of  address  made  before  the  Academy  of  Political  Science,  New 
York   City,   November  21,    1919. 
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a  husiiu'.s.-^  tlian  it  would  be  ininii-diatily  after  its  coinpktiun. 

\Vc,  therefore,  have,  as  I  uiulerslaiid  it,  in  the  valuation 
of  property  privately  owned  hut  used  for  a  public  purpose, 
two  major  elements  for  consideration.  First,  the  valuation 
of  the  phvsical  property,  next  the  valuation  of  the  business, 
ordinarilv  referred  to  as  "going  concern"  value;  in  the  case 
of  a  private  laisiness  not  subject  to  Governmental  regula- 
tion, it  is  commonly  referred  to  as  "good-will,"  although 
the  term  "going  concern"  embraces  very  much  more  than 
good-will.  A  local  monopoly,  such  as  water,  gas  or  elec- 
tric jM-oiHTtv,  perhaps,  cannot  be  said  to  have  good-will,  but 
a  railroad  where  the  Imsiness  has  l)een  built  up  under  com- 
petitive conditions  as  most  of  these  railroads  have  been,  en- 
joys good-will,  so  that  in  some  cases  the  good-will  would 
be  present;  in  other  cases  it  would  not. 

Our  i'lrst  consideration,  therefore,  is  the  determination  of 
the  value  of  the  physical  property.  Unquestionably  the  courts 
have  held,  in  many'  cases,  that  the  cost  of  reproduction  prop- 
erly applied  is  the  measure  of  the  value  of  the  physical 
property.  In  the  case  of  any  normal  property,  i.  e.,  one  w^hose 
existence  is  justified,  it  certainly  must  be  held  that  it  is 
worth  its  cost  of  reproduction  under  a  proper  method.  It  is 
conceded  that  there  may  be  cases  of  railroads  and  other  utili- 
ties that  have  been  constructed  where  they  are  not  needed, 
and  I  except  that  class  of  property  to  my  contention.  But 
areat  care  must  be  taken  in  such  a  classification  of  any  prop- 
ertv  lest  injustice  be  done. 

Now,  I  am  not  saying  that  the  cost  of  reproduction  must 
necessarily  be  at  present-day  prices,  but  I  am  saying  it  must 
be  upon  reasonable  conditions  that  would  be  generally  acceded 
to  as  being  reflective  of  a  general  situation;  if,  however,  any 
governmental  authority  should  attempt  at  this  time,  when  we 
have  probably  reached  a  permanent  level  of  higher  prices, 
to  take  the  property  of  such  a  company,  there  is  no  doubt 
in  ni}-  mind  but  that  in  a  condemnation  proceeding  the  court 
would  hold  that  the  trend  of  prices  has  been  so  unmistak- 
ably to  a  higher  level  that  the  present-day  prices  would  ap- 

plv'. 

Therefore,  I  say  to  investors  that  the  weight  of  the  decisions 
of  our  courts  are'  so  unmistakably  in  the  direction  of  a  pro- 
tection to  them  in  a  valuation  proceeding  that  they  should 
not  be  misled  by  proceedings  in  the  past  which  have  been 
made  solely  from  the  standpoint  of  what  somebody  thought 
was  "fair"  to  determine  in  a  rate  case. 

What  has  been  the  effect  of  such  valuations,  such  "fair" 
valuations?  The  unmistakable  result  has  been  to  reduce 
the  net  earnings,  to  impair  the  credit  until  we  have  reached 
the  present  stage.  Now,  if  the  credit  is  to  be  restored,  it 
must  be  through  an  authority  to  increase  the  charges  to  a 
point  where  thev  will  not  only  yield  a  return  on  the  present 
investment,  but 'also  yield  a  return  on  the  amount  of  money 
that  it  is  necessary  to  provide  for  extensions  and  additions 
and  betterments. 

So  frequentlv  governmental  bodies  overlook  that  point  m 
establishing  their^'rate  basis.  They  try  to  fix  it  on  what  has 
been  sufficient  for  the  past,  overlooking  the  fact  that  pro- 
vision must  also  be  made  for  the  new  capital  that  is  going 
into  the  property.  If  we  have  in  the  case  of  a  justified 
property  that  the  valuation  of  its  physical  property  should  be 
its  cost  of  reproduction,  provided  that  property  has  been 
properly  maintained  for  the  purpose  for  which  it  has  been 
used,  we  then  have  to  consider  what  effect  in  reaching  the 
total'  or  true  value  of  that  property  must  l)e  given  to  its  earn- 
ing power.  Earning  power  means  potential,  future  develop- 
ments and  not  merely  the  present  basis  of  earnings. 

There  are  so  many  properties  that  are  unquestionably 
worth  mo-e  than  their  mere  physical  value  that  it  seems  to 
me  it  must  be  accepted  that  where,  over  a  considerable 
per'od  of  years,  those  properties  have  yielded  a  return  upon 
thf    investment  that  is  more  than  the  usual  interest  rate,  it 


mu.^t  be  recognized  that  those  proijcrtie.",  througli  the  skill 
of  their  management  or  through  the  good  fortune  of  their  lo- 
cation or  through  all  other  causes  and  where  the  volume  of 
their  business  has  been  develoi)ed,  so  that  tiiey  have  an  earn- 
ing cai)a(  ity  greater  than  the  ordinary,  they  must  be  accorded 
to  a  value  greater  than  their  physical.  In  such  cases,  where 
the  rates,  under  which  their  earnings  are  oljtained,  are  not 
in  question,  the  value  of  the  properties  would  be  what  you 
are  accustomed  to  think  them  to  be,  the  economic  value. 

Witiiout  any  attempt  to  make  a  contention  that  there  must 
be  a  minimum  value,  it  must  also  lie  apparent  that  any  road 
that  is  doing  a  great  volume  of  business,  even  though  in  the 
past  under  regulation  which  has  really  been  in  an  embryonic 
state — regulators  have  to  learn  ju.st  as  great  business  organi- 
zations have  to  i)e  developed — that,  when  this  investigation 
is  comi)leted  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  they 
will  have  at  hand  the  information  that  will,  I  think,  give 
the  answer  to  what  is  called  the  present  railroad  problem. 

This  work  of  the  Commission  is  probably  the  greatest 
economic  task  ever  undertaken.  It  has  been  under  w^ay  now 
for  a  little  more  than  six  years.  It  has  cost  over  sixty  mil- 
lions of  dollars.  The  mere  inventory  work  will,  according 
to  the  director  in  charge,  be  completed  by  the  end  of  the 
year  1921. 

The  commission  has  refrained  from  attempting  to  determine 
the  principles  of  valuation  of  this  class  of  property  until  its 
work  can  be  further  advanced  and  until  the  Commission  shall 
have  before  it  some  of  the  representative  types  of  property. 
It  has  scheduled  a  hearing  in  January  next  for  argument 
upon  the  subject.  At  that  time,  there  will  be  presented  to 
it  the  views  that  I  have  just  expressed  to  you  and  which, 
if  they  should  be  successful  before  the  Commission,  will,  I 
am  sure,  be  a  full  measure  of  protection  to  your  investments. 


Material  Inventory  to  Be 

Taken  as  of  February  29 

DIRECTOR  Genral  Hines  has  issued  General  Order  No. 
62-A  directing  that  the  material  inventory  required 
by  General  Order  62  shall  be  taken  as  of  February 
29,  1920,  instead  of  during  the  months  of  October.  Novem- 
ber or  December,  1919.  Roads  which  have  already  taken 
an  inventory  in  October,  November  or  December,  1919,  un- 
der General  Order  62  will  be  permitted  to  adjust  such  in- 
ventory by  addition  of  receipts  and  deduction  of  issues  of 
material  to  February  29,  1920,  when  in  the  judgment  of  the 
federal  manager  accurate  results  may  thus  Ije  obtained. 

Accounting  Circular  No.  122,  issued  by  the  Division  of 
.Accounting  says  that  the  purpose  of  the  inventory  is  to  ob- 
tain an  accurate  list  of  every  item  of  material  in  the  pos- 
session of  carriers  under  federal  control  which  is  not  in  ac- 
tual use.  A  good  many  questions  have  been  raised 
concerning  this  procedure  on  the  ground  that  certain  items 
were  not  included  in  the  inventory  as  of  December  31,  1917, 
and  should  therefore  be  omitted  from  the  one  as  of  Decem- 
ber 31,  1919.  Stocks  of  material  are  constantly  changing, 
and  it  is  impossible  to  determine  definitely  whether  any  cer- 
tain material  which  may  happen  to  be  on  hand  at  this  time 
was  not  included  in  an  inventor}-  taken  two  years  ago.  It 
is  necessary  that  the  present  inventor}-  should  include  every 
item  of  material  and  supplies  not  in  actual  use,  but  in  cases 
where  articles  have  been  temporarily  removed  from  a  loco- 
motive or  a  car  which  is  undergoing  repair  with  the  intention 
of  replacing  them  in  their  previous  locations,  they  should  be 
listed  in  the  inventory  with  sufficient  detailed  description 
so  that  they  can  be  fully  identified  as  a  part  temporarily  re- 
moved from  a  unit  of  equipment  during  the  repairs  or  re- 
building of  such  unit. 


Direct  Current  Transmission  for  Electrification 

Proposed  System  Would  Deliver  3,000  Volt  D.  C.  Power  from 
Conductor  Rails  to  Multiple  Unit  Trains 

By    Alfred     Raworth 

Electrical  Engineer,  South  Eastern  &  Chatham,  England 


IT  IS,  POSSIBLY  useful  to  Consider  at  the  present  time,  when 
railway  electrification  on  a  large  scale  appears  to  be  im- 
minent, the  engineering  methods  that  will  be  adopted,  and 
particularly  those  which  will  be  used  in  transmitting  electrical 
energy  between  the  substations  and  the  trains. 

The  problem  consists  in  delivering,  over  considerable  dis- 
tances, large  blocks  of  power  to  trains  in  motion,  and  the 
difficulty  of  solution  arises  from  the  fact  that,  while  a  com- 
paratively high  pressure  is  necessary  for  the  attainment  of 
economical  transmission,  a  comparatively  low  pressure  is 
desirable  for  satisfactory  operation  of  railway  motors  and 
their  control  apparatus. 

Early  examples  of  railway  electrification  embodied  the 
use  of  direct  current  at  600  volts,  a  pressure  admirable  for 
the  operation  of  electric  train  equipments  but  much  too  low 
for  economical  transmission,  and  involving  a  very  close  spac- 
ing of  substations  in  order  to  keep  the  drop  of  pressure 
within  reasonable  limits. 

Recognition  of  this  fact  has  led  to  the  pressure  being  in- 
creased up  to  1,500  volts  for  use  on  motor  car  trains,  but, 
while  this  pressure  has  been  proved  to  be  eminently  suitable 
for  the  satisfactory  operation  of  electric  train  equipments  and 
not  so  high  as  to  prohibit  the  use  of  conductor  rails,  it  is 


wire  for  supplying  current  at  high  voltage  to  electric  locomo- 
tives working  long  distance  trains. 

It  must  surely,  however,  be  admitted  that  such  an  arrange- 
ment, resulting  in  increased  cost  of  construction  and  re- 
duced load  factor  on  track  conductors  and  substation  a]j- 
paratus  would  be,  at  best,  only  a  makeshift,  and  inferior  in 
every  respect  to  a  single  system  capable  of  handling,  with 
equal  efficiency  and  convenience,  both  classes  of  traffic. 

Inseparably  bound  up  with  the  problem  of  transmission 
between  the  substations  and  the  trains,  is  the  question  of 
the  measures  to  be  taken  to  guard  against  the  possibility  of 
damage  to  other  persons'  property  which  may  result  from 
current  leaking  from  grounded  return  conductors. 

In  certain  cases,  the  tramway  practice  of  using  the  running 
rails  as  a  grounded  return  conductor  has  been  followed,  and 
in  places  where  the  drop  of  pressure  in  such  grounded  re- 
turns is  more  or  less  immaterial,  this  method  may  be  justi- 
fiable; but,  in  thickly  populated  areas,  such  as  those  through 
which  most  British  railways  run  and  in  which  gas  and  water 
pipes,  electric  cables,  apparatus  and  circuits  liable  to  dam- 
age from  stray  currents  abound,  it  is  most  certainly  danger- 
ous. 

Some  of  the  railways  in  England  that  have  carried  out 
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still  too  low  for  the  attainment  of  economical  transmission 
in  the  case  of  long  distance  main  lines  carrying  heavy  traffic. 

In  order  to  overcome  the  disadvantages  and  e.xpense  of 
transmission  at  such  low  pressures,  and  to  endeavor  to  ren- 
der the  direct  current  motor  available  for  application  to  long 
distance  main  line  railways,  the  pressure  has  been  raised 
to  3,000  volts  in  the  case  of  one  railway  now  in  operation 
in  America  and  utilizing  electric  locomotives. 

While  it  may  be  possible  that  the  greater  clearances  and 
complications  in  control  apparatus  inseparable  from  the  use 
of  this  pressure  may  be  tolerated  in  an  electric  locomotive, 
it  is  quite  certain  that  a  pressure  of  3,000  volts  is  too  high 
for  use  on  motor  car  trains. 

Realization  of  these  considerations  is  doubtless  responsible 
for  the  recent  suggestions  of  F.  W.  Carter*  and  Roger  T. 
Smithf  that  it  may  be  necessar>',  in  connection  with  the  elec- 
trification of  our  main  line  railways  to  instal  two  separate 
track  conductor  circuits,  a  low  voltage  conductor  rail  for 
the  operation  of  suburban  motor  car  trains,  and  an  overhead 
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electrification  schemes  have  proceeded  under  Section  86  of 
the  Railway  Clauses  Consolidation  Act,  1845,  which  provides 
that  it  shall  be  lawful  to  use  and  employ  locomotive  engines 
01  other  moving  power,  while  other  companies,  usually  owing 
to  the  necessity  of  raising  additional  capital  or  of  compul- 
sorily  acquiring  land,  have  obtained  special  parliamentary 
powers. 

Railway  companies  which  have  proceeded  under  the  Rail- 
way Clauses  Consolidation  Act,  1845,  are  under  no  obliga- 
tion to  observe  any  regulations  regarding  the  use  of  grounded 
return  conductors,  but  they  are,  of  course,  liable  to  be  pro- 
ceeded against  as  a  result  of  any  damage  which  they  may 
cause  by  the  use  of  such  grounded  returns. 

On  the  other  hand,  railways  who  have  applied  for  special 
powers  have,  in  some  cases,  been  compelled  to  comply  with 
the  Board  of  Trade  Regulation  applicable  to  tramways,  which 
limits  to  seven  volts  the  permissible  drop  in  grounded  re- 
turns, and  there  has  always  been  inserted  in  their  .^cts  the 
following  provision : 

"When  any  department  of  His  Majesty's  Government 
represents  to  the   Board  of  Trade  that  the  use  of  electrical 
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power  iiiulcr  this  Act  injuriously  allccts  or  is  likely  to  iii- 
juriuusly  affect  any  instruments  or  ai)paratus,  whether  elec- 
trical or  not,  used  in  any  observatory  or  laboratory  belong- 
ing to  or  under  the  control  of  that  department,  the  Board 
of  Trade,  after  such  inspection  or  inquiry  as  they  may  think 
proper,  may  by  their  rennlatiuns  retpiirc  the  company  to  use 
such  reasonable  and  proper  precautions,  including  insu- 
lated returns,  as  the  Uoard  of  Trade  may  deem  necessary 
for    the   prevention   of   such   injurious   affection." 

The  clause  quoted,  usually  referred  to  as  the  "Observa- 
tory Clause,"  places  upon  the  railway  the  obligation  of  avoid- 
ing any  cIkukc  of  interference  witii  scientific  instruments  in- 
stalled in  observatories  and  laboratories  with  the  ever  jjres- 
ent  possibility  that,  in  the  event  of  such  damage  occurring, 
the  railway  may  be  required  to  instal  insulated  returns. 

It  will  be  observed,  therefore,  that,  in  any  case,  it  is  neces- 
sary for  a  railway  company,  if  they  use  the  running  rails 
as  a  grounded  return,  to  provide  that  the  drop  in  pressure 
shall  be  kept  down  to  a  very  low  value. 

The  difficulty  of  so  doing  will  be  appreciated  when  it  is 
stated  that  the  resistance  of  a  pair  of  running  rails  is  ap- 
proximately .03  ohms  per  mile,  and  the  current  required  at 
starting  by  an  electric  locomotive  of  a  type  suitable  for  work- 
ing express  passenger  trains,  or  by  a  nine-coach  train  suit- 
able for  suburban  services  on  main  line  railways,  is  about 
3,600  amperes  at  600  volts. 

If  we  assume  the  condition  in  which  two  such  trains  are 
starting,  o]:)posite  one  another,  one  on  each  line  of  a  railway 
with  two  lines  of  way,  and  midway  between  adjacent  sub- 
stations, so  that  half  of  the  current  required  by  each  train 
is  supplied  by  each  substation,  the  drop  in  volts  in  a  grounded 
running  rail  return  would  be,  per  mile  length  of  section  be- 
tween substations: 

At      600  volts 27 

1.20O  volts 13. S 

2,400  volts 6.75 

.•5,000  volts 5.4 

If  it  is  decided  to  limit  to,  say,  27  volts,  the  drop  in  the 
grounded  return,  we  find  that  the  maximum  distances  be- 
tween substations,  for  the  conditions  assumed  will  be: 

At       60O  volts 1  mile 

1,200  volts 2  miles 

2,400  volts 4  miles 

3,000  volts 5  miles 

These  distances  may  be  increased  in  proportion  to  any  in- 
crease in  the  negative  drop  which  it  is  decided  to  allow,  but 
it  is  important  to  remember  that  the  condition  of  two  trains 
starting  in  the  middle  of  a  section  corresponds  to  the  heavi- 
est condition  likely  to  arise,  only  in  the  case  of  very  short 
sections.  On  a  section  of  greater  length,  on  lines  over  which 
a  frequent  service  is  operated,  it  will  be  possible  that 
more  trains  may  be  in  the  section  at  one  time,  drawing  a 
larger  total  current  and  necessitating  a  reduction  in  the  dis- 
tance between  substations. 

It  will  be  obvious  that  this  very  close  spacing  of  substa- 
tions will  produce  a  very  bad  substation  load  factor,  result- 
ing in  high  first  cost  and  operating  expenses,  and  will  make 
such  an  arrangement,  even  with  a  pressure  as  high  as  3,000 
volts  uneconomical  for  the  equipment  of  long  distance  lines 
which  are  required  to  handle  heavy  traffic. 

Some  railways  have  endeavored  to  reduce  the  pressure 
drop  in  grounded  returns  by  laying  additional  rails  or  feed- 
ers connected  in  parallel  with  the  running  rails,  but  this 
method,  while  failing  to  give  the  same  security  as  an  in- 
sulated return,  may  be,  as  in  some  cases  in  America  in.  which 
a  multiplicit}'  of  negative  feeders  are  employed,  even  more 
expensive. 

The  installation  of  an  insulated  return  conductor  carries 
with  it  great  advantages,  in  that  it  enables  the  permissible 
drop  in  the  transmission  system  between  the  substations  and 


the  trains  to  be  determined  economically,  and  gives  com- 
plete security  again.st  the  dangers  incidental  to  a  grounded 
return;  on  the  other  hand,  as  usually  in.stalled,  it  po.ssesscs 
certain  disadvantages  in  connection  with  tiie  maintenance 
of  insulation  and  the  location  and  clearance  of  faults  to 
ground. 

How  the  Difficulties  May  Be  Overcome 

Having  enumerated  the  difficulties  of  the  problem  of  trans- 
mission between  the  substations  and  the  trains  in  (onnec- 
tion  with  long  distance  lines  which  are  recjuired  to  Iiandle 
the  heaviest  traffic,  it  is  proposed  to  suggest  a  method  by 
which  they  may  be  overcome,  that  is  to  say,  by  which : 

1.  Direct  current  may  be  economically  and  efficiently 
produced  in  the  substations  and  delivered  to  the  trains 
at  a  voltage  low  enough  to  enable  multiple  unit  equip- 
ments to  i)e  operated  safely  and  satisfactorily. 

2.  Direct  current  may  be  transmitted  at  a  potential 
from  ground  low  enough  to  permit  of  the  use  of  a 
conductor  rail. 

3.  The  voltage  of  transmission  may  be  high  enough  to 
secure  the  maximum  economy. 

4.  All  danger  of  causing  damage  to  other  persons'  prop- 
erty by  electrolysis  or  leakage  currents  may  be 
avoided. 

5.  The  difficulties  in  connection  with  the  use  of  an  in- 
sulated return,  as  u!;ually  installed,  may  be  elimin- 
ated. 

The  arrangement  proposed  is  shown  in  the  diagram  and 
embodies  the  installation  along  each  track  of  two  insulated 
and  protected  conductor  rails,  connected  as  the  outers  of  a 
3-wire  system,  of  which  the  running  rails,  bonded  and  cross 
bonded,  would  form  a  grounded  neutral  conductor. 

Each  conductor  rail  is  at  a  potential  of  1,500  volts,  the 
one  above,  the  other  below  the  ground. 

Each  motor  car  train  unit  and  each  locomotive,  in  accord- 
ance with  usual  modern  practice,  carries  two  duplicate  equip- 
ments, designed  to  operate  at  1,500  volts,  and  the  arrange- 
ment is  such  that  each  side  of  the  system  supplies  the  cur- 
rent for  half  of  every  train. 

By  these  means,  the  system  is  quite  perfectly  balanced, 
and  the  running  rails  forming  the  neutral  conductor  will 
not  normally  carry  current. 

The  only  occasion  upon  which  any  current  will  be  carried 
ijy  the  running  rails  will  be  when  the  collector  shoe  of  a 
train  is  crossing  a  gap  in  a  conductor  rail,  necessitated  by 
special  work  in  the  permanent  way,  but  in  such  a  case,  the 
current  will  only  be  that  required  by  one  2-motor  equipment, 
and  it  will  flow  only  momentarily. 

The  arrangement,  while  securing  the  advantages  of  trans- 
mission at  3,000  volts  through  conductor  rails  of  large  sec- 
tional area,  does  not  require  any  direct  current  machine, 
switchgear,  train  equipment,  conductor  rail,  or  other  appa- 
ratus to  work  at  more  than  1,500  volts  from  ground. 

Upon  lines  carrying  the  heaviest  class  of  traffic,  substa- 
tions may  be  economically  placed  some  thirty  miles  apart;  they 
will,  consequently,  supply  a  large  number  of  trains  and  will 
have  the  advantage  of  a  good  load  factor. 

The  necessary  conversion  plant,  instead  of  being  dis- 
tributed in  small  imits  in  a  large  number  of  substations, 
each  of  which  would  of  necessity  contain  a  spare  machine, 
will  be  concentrated  in  large  units  in  fewer  substations,  thus 
reducing  both  the  capital  cost  of  the  plant  required  and  the 
substation  operating  expenses. 

Estimates  which  have  been  prepared  in  connection  with 
both  suburban  and  main  line  electrification  show  that,  when 
compared  with  other  arrangements,  the  methods  now  pro- 
posed will  result  in  lower  first  cost  and  lower  operating  ex- 
penses. 


Valuation  Arguments  Heard  by  I.  C.  C. 

Briefs  Were  Presented  Upon  the  Question  of  the  Final  Value 
Which  the  Commission  Should  Find 


ORAL  ARGUMENTS  Were  presented  before  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  on  January  7  upon  the  ques- 
tion of  the  final  value  which  the  commission  should 
find  and  report  in  the  proceedings  involved  in  valuation 
dockets  Nos.  1,  2,  4,  5  and  6  for  the  properties  under  valu- 
ation and  as  to  the  elements  to  be  considered  and  the  weight 
to  be  attributed  thereto  in  finding  such  final  value  in  any 
case.  Briefs  on  the  question  of  final  value  had  previously 
been  filed  by  W.  G.  Brantley,  Sanford  Robinson  and  Leslie 
Craven,  of  counsel  for  the  President's  Conference  Commit- 
tee; P.  J.  Farrell,  chief  counsel  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission;  C.  E.  Elmquist  and  J.  E.  Benton  for  the  valu- 
ation committee  of  the  National  Association  of  Railway  and 
Utilities  Commissioners;  by  the  Public  Utilities  Commission 
of  Illinois,  and  by  W.  G.  Brantley  for  the  Atlanta,  Birming- 
ham &  Atlantic  and  Winston-Salem  Southbound  railroads. 

The  brief  on  behalf  of  the  President's  Conference  Com- 
mittee is  a  voluminous  one,  taking  up  the  principal  points 
involved  in  the  valuation  proceedings  and  taking  the  posi- 
tion that  the  commission,  in  order  to  comply  with  the  valu- 
ation act,  is  required  to  determine  the  value  of  each  railroad 
as  a  railroad  for  the  transaction  of  a  railroad  business,  which 
includes  consideration  of  earning  power. 

Mr.  Farrell  took  the  position  in  his  brief  that  at  present 
rate-making  is  the  only  purpose  under  the  act  to  regulate 
commerce  for  which  the  commission  can  use  a  final  value 
of  common  carrier  property,  but  if  in  the  future  it  becomes 
necessar}'  to  fix  the  final  value  of  such  property  for  some 
other  purpose  any  necessary  modification  of  the  value  for 
rate-making  purposes  can  readily  be  made. 

The  brief  on  behalf  of  the  state  commissions  urged  that 
the  commission  should  not  find  and  report  a  final  value  on 
the  ground  that  the  valuation,  which  under  the  act  is  to  be 
prima  facie  evidence  of  value,  is  something  quite  different 
from  a  single  sum  expressed  in  dollars  and  cents.  The 
term  "valuation,"  according  to  this  argument,  refers  to  the 
entire  collection  of  data  contained  in  the  valuation  report 
of  the  commission,  and  it  is  asserted  that  the  commission's 
jurisdiction  to  find  the  ultimate  value  of  a  property  arises 
only  from  its  rate-making  powers  and  not  from  the  valua- 
tion amendment.  The  argument  adhered  to  the  position 
taken  all  along  by  the  state  commissioner's  committee  that 
the  commission  should  not  attempt  to  find  and  report  the 
final  value  of  the  property  of  any  carrier  in  these  proceed- 
ings because  the  value  for  rate-making  purposes  may  differ 
from  the  value  for  other  purposes.  A  summary  statement 
is  presented  of  the  main  facts  to  be  considered  in  finding 
the  value  in  the  instant  cases. 

The  brief  of  the  Illinois  commission  also  took  the  posi- 
tion that  the  commission  should  not  find  a  final  or  ultimate 
value  of  the  railroad  property  as  a  unit,  on  the  ground  that 
the  value  is  not  the  same  for  all  purposes  and  that  the  final 
value  for  rate-making  purposes  must  be  determined  as  a 
matter  of  judgment  and  not  as  a  matter  of  mathematical 
decision,  and  should  be,  first,  fair  to  the  public,  and,  second, 
fair  to  the  carrier. 

For  the  Atlanta,  Birmingham  &  Atlantic  and  the  Winston- 
Salem  Southbound,  Mr.  Brantley  adopted  the  rules,  prin- 
ciples and  arguments  contained  in  the  brief  of  the  Presi- 
dent's Conference  Committee,  but  added  a  brief  discussion 
•of  the  particular  points  pertaining  to  those  roads. 

An  extract  from  the  brief  of  the  President's  Conference 


Committee  on  the  determination  of  final  value  is  as  follows: 
"The  attention  of  the  commission  is  invited  to  the  lan- 
guage of  Commissioner  Prouty  in  Advances  in  Rates,  East- 
ern Case,  20  I.  C.  C.  243,  decided  February  22,  1911,  where 
he  said: 

We  are  not  fixing  the  value  of  a  collection  of  ties  and  rock 
and  steel  rails,  but  of  a  railroad  equipped  and  doing  business. 
What  is  that  railroad  worth  as  a  railroad  for  the  transaction 
of  a  railroad  business? 

"The  answer  to  this  question,  it  may  be  said,  is  called  for 
by  the  valuation  act. 

"The  methods  of  the  commission,  so  far  as  disclosed,  only 
provide  for  the  determination  of  'the  value  of  a  collection  of 
ties  and  rock  and  steel  rails'  and  other  physical  properties 
of  a  railroad.  The  commission  must  go  further,  in  order 
to  comply  with  the  valuation  act,  and  determine  the  value 
of  each  railroad  'as  a  railroad  for  the  transaction  of  a  rail- 
road business.' 

"It  being  demonstrated  that  the  total  value  of  a  railroad 
property  is  determined  by  a  proper  consideration  of  its  struc- 
tural value  and  its  'other  values  and  elements  of  value,' 
which  latter  we  have  suggested  can  best  be  determined  by 
first  appraising  the  earning  power  of  the  property  under 
reasonable  rates,  it  only  remains  to  offer  briefly  some  sug- 
gestions as  to  the  consideration  which  should  be  given  to 
each  of  the  two  elements  of  value  named. 

"The  commission  in  its  order  has  directed  that  its  atten- 
tion be  called  to  the  elements  which  should  be  considered 
in  determining  final  value  and  to  the  weight  to  be  attributed 
thereto,  and  in  response  the  carriers  suggest  that  the  two 
basic  elements  to  be  considered  are  structural  value  and 
earning  power  value  as  herein  defined. 

"There  can  be  no  presumption  in  the  first  instance  that  a 
railroad  has  been  unwisely  built,  or  built  in  a  locality  where 
there  is  not  sufficient  business  to  sustain  it.  In  other  words, 
there  can  be  no  presumption  in  the  first  instance  that  the 
existence  of  the  railroad  being  valued  is  not  justified.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  presumption  in  the  first  instance,  based 
upon  the  economic  facts  of  a  railroad  property  and  the 
decisions  of  the  courts  should  be  that  the  railroad  under 
valuation  is  a  normal  railroad  and  therefore  has  a  total  value 
at  least  equal  to  its  structural  value.  This  presumption, 
which  is  also  in  accord  with  the  principle  that  'justice  de- 
mands that  everyone  should  receive  some  compensation  for 
the  use  of  his  money  or  property,  if  it  be  possible  without 
prejudice  to  the  rights  of  others'  {Reagan  vs.  Farmers'  Loan 
&  Trust  Co.,  154  U.  S.  412),  makes  structural  value  of 
basic  importance.  It  is,  therefore,  suggested  that  structural 
value  is  the  first  element  to  be  given  consideration  in  the 
determination  of  'value  for  purposes  under  the  act  to  regu- 
late commerce.' 

"Having  determined  upon  the  structural  value  of  the  prop- 
erty, in  accordance  with  the  rules  herein  suggested,  the  value 
of  the  earning  power  of  the  railroad  should  then  be  appraised. 
"Earning  power,  as  the  cases  herein  cited  show,  measures 
the  productiveness  of  the  property.  It  is  the  measure  of 
what  is  generally  known  as  economic  value.  In  the  deter- 
mination of  the  amount  of  this  element  of  value  there  should 
be  considered,  among  other  things  as  hereinbefore  pointed 
out,  the  capitalized  amount  of  the  net  earnings,  based  upon 
a  consideration  of  present  and  prospective  earnings  on  the 
basis   of  existing  rates.     If  the  rates   are  in  question,  the 
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capitalization  sliouUI  1k'  made  .ilx)  on  tlio  ha.si.s  of  assumed 
roasonal)le  rates.  I'ln-  tralTic  of  tlic  larricr,  and  whether 
growing  or  doireasing  in  volume,  the  gross  anil  net  earnings 
of  the  property  under  e.xisting  rates,  and  the  ojjerating  ex- 
penses of  the  property  should  all  be  analyzed,  classified 
and  considered.  In  tiie  determination  of  whether  or  not 
the  existing  volume  of  business  may  be  considered  as  jjcr- 
manent  or  as  likely  to  increase,  there  should  be  considered 
the  favorable  location  of  the  railroad  with  res])ect  to  com- 
mand of  traffic,  the  existence  of  traffic-producing  industries 
along  the  line  of  the  railroad,  the  wealth,  jjopulation  and 
resources  of  the  territory  traversed  by  it  and  whether  in- 
creasing or  diminishing,  and  the  potential  traffic,  both  pres- 
ent and  future,  which  is  accessil)le  to  the  railroad. 

"There  should  also  be  considered  the  advantages  of  con- 
nections with  other  carriers  which  the  railroad  may  enjoy, 
the  existence  of  favorable  contracts  for  the  use  of  property 
not  owned  by  it,  the  existence  of  favorable  contracts  for  the 
obtaining  of  fuel  and  supplies  of  other  kinds,  the  favorable 
location  and  construction  of  the  railroad  from  the  stand- 
point of  economy  of  operation,  the  character  of  the  main- 
tenance of  the  railroad,  the  franchise  of  the  railroad,  the 
good  will  of  its  patrons,  the  original  and  reproduction  cost 
of  establishing  the  business  of  the  railroad  and  other  ele- 
ments. 

"All  these  matters  clearly  come  within  the  rule  of  the 
Supreme  Court  laid  down  in  the  Minnesota  Rate  Cases, 
supra,  of  'relevant  facts,'  upon  which  there  must  be  a  'rea- 
sonable judgment'  in  the  determination  of  value. 

"Value  was  said  by  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  Consoli- 
dated Gas  Case,  212  U.  S.  42,  to  be  'to  a  considerable  extent 
matter  of  opinion.'  Manifestly,  however,  it  must  be  an 
opinion,  as  the  court  later  said,  based  upon  'a  reasonable 
judgment  having  its  basis  in  a  proper  consideration  of  all 
relevant  facts.'     230  U.  S.  352. 

"Having  determined  the  structural  value  of  the  railroad, 
and  as  well  the  value  of  its  earning  power,  as  herein  sug- 
gested, the  next  step  in  the  process  of  valuation  is  to  deter- 
mine from  a  consideration  of  these  two  elements  of  value 
the  total  value  which  shall  be  assigned  to  the  property  as  a 
whole.  It  will  be  recalled  tliat  the  Supreme  Court  in  Smyih 
vs.  Ames,  supra,  did  not  limit  the  determination  of  the  total 
value  to  a  consideration  alone  of  structural  value  and  earn- 
ing power  value,  but  added  that  'We  do  not  say  that  there 
may  not  be  other  matters  to  be  regarded  in  estimating  the 
value  of  the  property.'  These  'other  matters'  are  clearly 
included  in  the  valuation  act  in  the  broad  phrase  'other 
values  and  elements  of  value.'  The  Supreme  Court  has  said 
that  'Each  case  must  rest  upon  its  special  facts'  and  that 
the  ascertainment  of  value  'is  not  controlled  by  artificial 
rules,'  nor  is  it  'a  matter  of  formulas.'  There  must  in  each 
case  be  the  exercise  of  a  'reasonable  judgment'  which  shall 
be  based  upon  a  proper  consideration  of  all  the  'relevant 
facts'  in  that  particular  case,  and  if  there  be  other  elements 
than  structural  value  and  earning  power  value  affecting  the 
total  value  of  a  particular  railroad,  they  too  must  be  con- 
sidered. 

"If  in  a  particular  case  the  value  of  the  earning  power, 
determined  as  herein  suggested,  clearly  exceeds  the  amount 
of  the  structural  value,  and  if  the  reasonableness  of  the 
rates  by  which  it  has  been  determined  is  not  fairly  open  to 
question,  and  if  the  railroad  is  well  established  and  has  had 
for  a  substantial  period  a  continuous  record  of  favorable 
earnings  with  every  reasonable  prospect  that  such  record 
will  continue,  it  is  suggested  that  this  value  of  the  earning 
power  should  be  accepted  as  the  total  value  of  the  property. 
If  the  amount  of  it  is  determined  in  the  way  herein  sug- 
gested, it  will  have  been  determined  in  accordance  with  both 
legal  and  economic  principles. 

"Such  a  railroad  clearly  possesses  a  total  value  in  excess 


of  its  struilura!  value,  and  the  amount  of  the  excess  is 
rationally  and  logiiaily  determined  by  taking  the  value  of 
the  earning  power  as  the  total  value,  and  it  follows  that  the 
difference  Ijetween  the  earning  jjower  value  and  the  struc- 
tural value  will  accurately  measure  the  amount  of  the  'other 
values  and  elements  of  value.'  It  will,  of  (ourse,  Ije  ob.served 
that  in  the  determination  of  the  value  of  the  earning  power 
cai)italized  net  earnings  will  not  have  been  taken  as  the 
measure,  l)Ut  will  simply  liave  been  one  of  many  elements 
considered  in  the  determination  of  such  value. 

"It  has  heretofore  been  suggested  that  no  contention  is 
made  that  in  any  case  capitalized  net  earnings  arc  the  sole 
measure  of  the  value  of  a  railroad.  No  such  contention  is 
made  even  where  the  net  earnings  are  large. 

"In  connection  with  a  consideration  of  net  earnings,  the 
economic  fact  that  a  potential  power  to  earn  may  exist  which 
is  not  disclosed  by  a  consideration  merely  of  the  actual  net 
earnings  is  to  be  kept  in  mind,  and  it  is  believed  and  .sug- 
gested that  a  demonstrated  capacity  to  earn  under  proper 
management  and  reasonable  rates  is,  as  a  rule,  a  better  guide 
to  value  than  actual  earnings. 

"If  the  railroad  under  valuation  is  a  normal  one  and  actu- 
ally has  an  established  business  and  is  earning  money,  we 
start  with  the  presumption  required  liy  the  authorities — 
that  its  total  value  is  something  in  excess  of  its  structural 
value.  The  problem  is  to  determine  the  amount  of  the  ex- 
cess. That  the  total  value  of  such  a  railroad  must  be  in 
excess  of  its  structural  value  is  made  manifest  upon  even  a 
slight  consideration  of  the  many  cases  herein  cited  respect- 
ing 'going  concern'  value.  It  may  possess  such  a  potential 
power  to  earn,  which  for  one  cause  or  another  has  not  been 
fully  developed,  as  to  give  it  a  total  value  substantially  in 
excess  of  this  amount,  unless  the  allowance  for  'going  con- 
cern' value  be  liberally  and  generously  determined.  The 
total  value  in  such  case  must  of  necessity  be  determined  by 
the  exercise  of  a  'reasonable  judgment'  based  upon  a  con- 
sideration of  all  the  'relevant  facts'  of  the  particular  rail- 
road. 

"If  the  railroad  clearly  appears  not  to  be  a  normal  one, 
and  is  demonstrated  to  be  one  whose  existence  is  not  justi- 
fied under  the  rule  suggested  in  Reagan  vs.  Farmers'  Loan 
&  Trust  Co.,  supra,  and  Darnell  vs.  Edwards,  supra,  the 
important  element  in  the  determination  of  its  value  is,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  normal  railroad,  its  structural  value,  but  the 
problem  is,  not  how  much  more  but  how  much  less  than 
such  structural  value  is  its  total  value.  This  determination 
calls  for  the  exercise  of  a  'reasonable  judgment,'  based  upon 
a  careful  consideration  of  all  the  facts  affecting  the  present 
and  possible  future  value  of  the  railroad  and  affecting  the 
character  of  the  public  service  being  rendered  and  probably 
to  be  rendered  by  it.  The  greatest  care  should  be  here 
exercised,  to  avoid  any  possibility  of  doing  a  gross  injustice 
to  the  investors,  who  in  good  faith  acquired  the  property  and 
devoted  it  to  the  service  of  the  public. 

"The  carriers  are  of  opinion  that  the  'reasonable  judg- 
ment' required  in  all  cases  to  be  exercised  can  best  be  given 
by  those  who,  by  reason  of  their  special  training  and  experi- 
ence and  by  reason  of  their  knowledge  of  the  particular  prop- 
erty and  its  surroundings,  are  best  qualified  to  give  a  'judg- 
ment' or  opinion  as  to  its  value. 

"The  carriers  respectfully  urge  that,  in  the  case  of  each 
railroad  property,  the  full  and  complete  opportunity  should 
be  given  to  the  owners  thereof,  in  advance  of  any  determina- 
tion of  value  by  the  commission,  to  obtain  and  submit  to 
the  commission  the  opinion  or  judgment  of  one  or  more 
qualified  appraisers  as  to  the  total  value  of  the  property.  The 
carriers  further  suggest  in  this  connection  that  the  commis- 
sion will  hardly  be  in  position  to  reasonably  or  properly 
determine  the  'value  for  purposes  under  the  act  to  regulate 
commerce"  of  any  railroad  property  until  such  expert  opin- 
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ions  have  been  obtained  and  submitted,  and  the  commission 
has  had  an  opportunity  to  carefully  consider  them. 

"In  addition  to  what  has  been  said  the. carriers  suggest 
that  the  commission  may  derive  some  assistance  in  the  deter- 
mination of  value  by  a  consideration  of  the  methods  ap- 
proved in  various  cases  by  the  courts  and  others  for  arriving 
at  the  amount  of  the  intangible  values  in  railroad  property 
which  are  subject  to  taxation.  In  all  these  cases  the  fact  of 
the  existence  of  intangible  values  is  recognized,  and  the 
cases  are  devoted  in  the  main  to  a  consideration  of  methods 
for  determining  the  amount  of  such  in  tangible  values.  These 
cases  recognize  the  existence  of  the  structural  value,  and 
all  of  them  are  in  the  main  devoted  to  a  consideration  of 
the  amount  of  value  above  structural  value  existing  in  a 
railroad  property.  Attention  is  here  called  to  a  few  of  these 
cases. 

"The  carriers  would  take  the  liberty  of  suggesting  in  con- 
clusion that  the  situation  confronting  the  commission  in 
complying  with  the  mandate  of  Congress,  as  expressed  in 
the  valuation  act,  is  not  one  in  which  the  commission  can 
say,  as  the  courts  have  frequently  said  in  confiscation  cases, 
that  'clear  and  convincing  proof  of  the  amount  of  intangible 
values  has  not  been  submitted  by  the  carriers,  and  therefore 
no  report  of  same  will  be  made. 

"The  commission  is  engaged  in  making  a  report  to  Con- 
gress of  'the  value  of  all  the  property  owned  or  used  by 
every  common  carrier'  subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  act 
to  regulate  commerce.  Congress  has  directed  how  it  wishes 
the  report  to  be  made,  to  wit :  a  separate  report  of  the  tangible 
and  intangible  properties  of  each  railroad,  and  the  commis- 
sion is  in  duty  bound  to  make  such  report  in  the  case  of 
each  railroad.  The  burden,  and  as  well  the  responsibility 
of  making  this  report  rests  upon  the  commission  and  not 
upon  the  carriers.  The  connection  of  the  carriers  with  the 
making  of  the  report  is  merely  to  co-operate  with  and  to  aid 
the  commission  to  such  extent  as  the  commission  may  re- 
quire, and  this  brief  is  submitted  in  the  spirit  of  co-opera- 
tion suggested  and  directed  in  the  valuation  act." 

Mr.  Farrell's  Brief 

Mr.  Farrell  in  his  brief  said  that,  generally  speaking, 
when  one  uses  the  term  "value"  he  has  in  mind  the  desir- 
ability or  worth  of  a  thing  as  compared  with  the  desirability 
of  money;  in  other  words,  the  worth  of  a  thing  in  dollars 
and  cents,  but  while  this  definition  is  appropriate  as  applied 
to  private  property  used  for  private  purposes,  it  cannot 
properly  be  applied  to  private  property  used  for  public  pur- 
poses for  the  reason  that  income  from  the  latter  is  controlled 
by  government  regulation  while  income  from  the  former  is 
not.  After  quoting  from  court  decisions,  he  said  that  it  is 
shown  that  the  basis  of  the  earnings  to  which  a  carrier  is 
entitled  for  its  serv'ices  is  the  reasonable  value  of  the  prop- 
erty used  in  connection  with  such  services,  that  the  carrier 
is  limited  to  a  fair  return  upon  that  value  and  also  to  such 
return  as  it  can  secure  from  reasonable  charges  for  its  serv- 
ices, and  that  the  value  for  rate-making  purposes  is  not 
necessarily  either  the  actual  value  or  the  value  to  which  the 
partv  would  l)e  entitled  in  condemnation  proceedings.- 

"It,  therefore,  appears  to  us,"  he  said,  "that  it  would  be 
improper  to  apply  to  a  value  for  rate-making  purposes  the 
definition  applied  to  value  as  that  term  is  ordinarily  used, 
and  what  is  said  here  about  value  for  rate-making  purposes 
applies  with  equal  force,  we  think,  to  all  values  of  prop- 
erty used  for  common  carrier  purposes,  for  the  reason  that 
before  a  reliable  estimate  of  the  future  earnings  of  a  carrier 
can  be  made  the  value  upon  which  the  carrier  has  a  right  to 
earn  must  be  known." 

He  also  undertook  to  show  that  even  when  used  in  con- 
nection with  common  carrier  property  the  term  "value"  has 
no  definite  meaning  except  where  the  purpose  for  which  the 


value  is  to  be  used  is  indicated,  and  that  in  determining  the 
value  to  be  used  in  fixing  rates  it  is  not  proper  to  consider 
the  returns  from  rates  already  in  existence,  although  one  of 
the  most  important  elements  to  be  considered  in  a  purchase 
case  is  the  aggregate  of  the  carriers'  net  earnings  under 
reasonable  schedules  of  rates.  At  the  time  the  valuation 
act  became  a  law  there  was  not,  nor  has  there  been  since,  Mr. 
Farrell  argued,  more  than  one  purpo.se  for  which  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  would  have  occasion  to  use  a 
final  value  of  common  carrier  property.  This  condition, 
however,  may  not  continue  to  exist,  and  on  this  account  and 
for  other  reasons  he  thought  the  commission  should  describe 
as  a  value  for  rate-making  purposes  only  any  final  value 
of  common  carrier  property  it  may  see  fit  to  fix  at  the  pres- 
ent time.  If  the  commission  finds  it  necessary  hereafter  to 
fix  a  final  value  for  some  other  purpose  it  can  consider  in 
that  connection  the  final  value  fixed  by  it  for  rate-making 
])urposes. 

The  original  cost  to  date,  cost  of  reproduction  new,  de- 
preciation, appreciation  and  going  value,  were  mentioned 
as  the  most  important  elements  to  be  considered  in  fixing 
the  final  value  of  property  used  for  common  carrier  or  other 
public  purposes,  and  these  elements  were  discussed  sep- 
arately in  Mr.  Farrell's  brief.  It  is  declared  that  no  such 
term  as  "other  values  and  elements  of  value"  is  known  in 
valuation  law  and  that  when  Congress  inserted  those  words 
in  the  act  it  was  done  to  avoid  the  appearance  of  having 
tied  the  hands  of  the  commission  and  to  make  manifest  its 
intention  to  leave  the  commission  entirely  free  to  exercise 
its  own  judgment  and  discretion  in  connection  with  the 
ascertaining  and  reporting  of  values  and  elements  of  value 
other  than  those  specifically  mentioned  in  the  act.  Other 
values  and  elements  of  value,  which  interested  parties  con- 
tend should  be  reported  under  the  heading  of  "other  values 
and  elements  of  value,"  may  be  included,  Mr.  Farrell  said, 
under  the  heading  of  "fair  values." 

In  fixing  the  values  of  common  carrier  property  for  rate- 
making  purposes,  it  is  asserted,  the  commission  will  have 
occasion  frequently  to  modify  results  reached  by  the  appli- 
cation of  general  rules.  For  example,  although  in  estimat- 
ing cost  of  reproduction  it  is  apparent  that  uniform  rules 
must  be  used,  there  will  undoubtedly  be  many  cases  where 
such  application  will  produce  a  result  which  will  either  be 
too  favorable  or  too  unfavorable  to  the  carrier,  and  where 
this  happens  the  commission  will  take  such  action  as  may 
l)e  necessary  to  do  justice  as  between  the  carrier  and  the 
general  public.  If  the  investment  accounts  of  the  carrier, 
which  are  used  in  determining  original  cost,  are  erroneous 
either  because  they  include  items  which  should  have  been 
omitted  or  because  sums  of  money  expended  which  should 
have  been  charged  thereto  have  been  charged  instead  to 
some  other  accounts,  it  is  assumed  that  the  commission  will 
make  the  necessary  corrections. 


The  National  Public  Works  Department  Association  will 
hold  a  convention  at  the  New  Willard  Hotel,  Washington, 
on  January  13  and  14.  The  morning  session  of  the  first  day 
will  be  spent  in  the  organization  of  the  meeting,  while  the 
afternoon  session  will  be  devoted  for  the  most  part  to  a  dis- 
cussion of  the  Jones-Reavis  bill,  already  introduced  in  Con- 
gress, to  create  a  department  of  public  works.  In  the  eve- 
ning the  practical  results  to  be  achieved  by  such  a  depart- 
ment will  be  presented  by  Hon.  Frank  C.  Reavis,  member  of 
the  House  of  Representatives.  Following  this,  General  R.  C 
Marshall,  chief  of  the  construction  division  of  the  United 
States  Army,  will  address  the  convention  on  the  practical 
economies  secured  by  standardization  of  construction  activi- 
ties. 
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Orders  of  the  Regional  Directors 

EM'dKr  Hiii.s  (W  Lauinc. — Circular  29.5  of  tlie  Central 
Wi'sti-rn  ro,ij;ional  director  contains  instructions  rcgard- 
injj;  the  issuance  of  through  export  bills  of  lading  to 
the  Orient  via  New  Orleans  in  connection  with  the  Osaka 
Shosen  Kaisha  Steamship  Lines  and  the  Ocean  Transporta- 
tion Company. 

Supplement  7,  canceling  Supplements  1,  ,i,  4,  5  and  6 
to  Circular  282  of  the  Central  Western  regional  director, 
contains  a  complete  list  of  steamship  lines  in  connection  with 
which  through  export  bills  of  lading  may  be  issued. 

Emplvymviit  of  Apprentices. — The  Northwestern  regional 
director,  file  42-i-lOO,  states  that  statistics  show  that  while 
there  are  42,193  journeymen  in  the  mechanical  departments 
of  the  railroads  in  this  region  there  are  only  1,880  appren- 
tices, or  a  ratio  of  one  apprentice  to  22.44  journeymen. 
Under  the  national  agreement  6,559  additional  apprentices 
can  be  employed.  The  circular  adds  that  diligent  efforts 
should  be  made  to  obtain  the  full  ratio  of  apprentices,  and 
special  attention  should  be  given  to  see  that  they  are  thor- 
oughly instructed  in  the  various  branches  of  the  trade  in 
order  that  a  sufficient  supply  of  properly  trained  mechanics 
may  be  provided  in  the  future. 

Freight  Car  Distribution. — Supplement  18  to  Circular  70 
of  the  Northwestern  regional  director  contains  the  following 
instructions,  which  are  intended  to  assist  in  meeting  the  in- 
creased demand  for  grain  cars: 

"Effective  at  once,  arrange  to  give  the  repair  of  grain  cars  preference  over 
other  classes  of  equipment.  Additional  forces  should  be  employed  where 
they  can  be  used  to  advantage.  Report  as  of  Saturday  of  each  week,  the 
number  of  cars  repaired  and  made  fit  for  grain  loading  for  the  preceding 
\\  eek. 

"Reports  continue  to  reach  me  of  grain  cars  used  in  other  service 
where  other  equipment  is  suitable  and  available.  Unless  cars  are  being 
loaded  directly  into  grain-producing  territory,  instructions  should  provide 
for  the  use  of  non-fit  cars.  From  now  on  special  attention  must  be  given 
to  supplying  grain  cars,  particularly  for  the  heavy  corn  crop,  which  now 
demands  attention." 

Unloading  of  Coal  Cars. — The  Northwestern  regional  di- 
rector, in  file  44-1-193,  suggests  that  traffic  and  division  offi- 
cers should  keep  the  necessity  of  prompt  unloading  of  coal 
cars  before  all  receivers  of  coal,  and  in  any  case  of  any  delay 
in  unloading  should  make  a  personal  call  upon  the  consignee 
and  point  out  the  necessity  for  unloading  cars  promptly. 

Consignments  to  "Shipper's  Order." — Circular  296,  can- 
celing Circular  259  of  the  Central  Western  regional  director, 
calls  attention  to  Rule  7  of  the  Consolidated  Freight  Classi- 
fication No.  1.  This  rule,  relative  to  consignments  to  ship- 
per's order,  applies  to  all  shipments  whether  or  not  the 
tariffs  governing  are  subject  to  the  consolidated  classifica- 
tion rules,  also  whetlier  or  not  the  billing  of  cars  to  "shipper's 
order"  without  specifying  person  to  be  notified  is  prohibited. 

Inspection  and  Compression  of  Cotton. — Supplement  2, 
canceling  Supplement  1,  to  Order  235  of  the  Southwestern 
regional  director  amends  Section  3  of  the  original  circular 
so  that  compressed  cotton,  properly  covered  with  bagging 
and  which  is  to  be  further  compressed  for  high  density  within 
the  territory  governed  by  these  rules,  may  be  accepted  with- 
out patches,  provided  in  addition  to  the  shipping  marks 
there  is  firmly  attached  to  each  bale  a  waterproof  shipping 
tag  showing  the  name  of  shipper,  point  of  origin,  consignee 
and  destination,  and  provided  further  that  the  shipper  shows 
on  this  bill  of  lading  "Cotton  to  be  compressed  to  high  den- 
sity at ."    The  circular  also  amends  Section  7  of  the 

original  circular  so  that  cotton  linters  compressed  and 
shipped  in  lots  of  75  or  more  bales  per  car,  whether  at  car- 
load rates  or  any-quantity  rates,  from  one  shipper  at  one 
shipping  point  to  one  consignee  at  one  destination  and  not 
to  be  unloaded  in  transit  for  any  purpose,  may  be  received 


williout  tags;  also  i ottoii  linters  shij^pcd  tiircjugli  uiu (im- 
pressed from  origin  to  destination,  if  in  (|uantiti(s  suffi(  lent 
to  (xcu[)y  the  full  available  cajjacity  of  one  car  and  at  any- 
(|uanlity  rates  from  one  shijiper  at  one  shipping  point  to 
one  consignee  at  one  destination. 


Conferees  on  Railroad  Bill 

Postpone  Controversial  Points 

Wasuini.njn.    1».    (  . 

THE  coNFERENCK  committee  which  is  engaged  in  an  ef- 
fort to  reconcile  the  differences  between  the  Esch  and 
Cummins  railroad  bills  passed  by  the  House  and 
Senate,  respectively,  has  held  almost  daily  sessions  with  the 
exception  of  Sundays  and  holidays,  but  has  thus  far  devoted 
its  time  principally  to  the  ironing  out  of  minor  differences- 
in  the  provisions  of  the  two  bills  which  are  generally  similar 
in  purpose  and  on  which  it  is  comparatively  easy  to  reach 
an  agreement.  Cliairman  Cummins  of  the  Senate  conferees 
has  announced  that  considerable  progress  has  been  made  as 
to  these  features  of  the  work,  but  that  the  most  important 
parts  of  the  Ijills  which  are  certain  to  arouse  controversy 
have  been  set  aside  for  consideration  later,  probably  next 
week. 

These  include  the  rate-making,  excess  earnings,  con- 
solidation, transportation  board  and  anti-strike  provisions  of 
the  Cummins  bill,  some  of  which  are  likely  to  be  sacrificed 
for  trading  purposes,  but  the  point  of  deciding  which  will 
be  so  treated  will  not  be  reached  until  an  agreement  has 
been  reached  on  what  would  be  regarded  as  a  fairly  complete 
bill  by  those  who  are  opposed  to  or  not  interested  in  the 
provisions  named. 

Among  the  points  on  which  an  agreement  has  been  reached 
at  least  tentatively  is  the  section  relating  to  joint  action  by 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  and  state  commissions 
in  cases  involving  a  conflict  of  jurisdiction,  such  as  the 
Shreveport  case.  Both  bills  provide  for  co-operation  and 
joint  hearings  by  the  state  and  federal  authorities,  and  the 
Senate  bill  gives  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  the 
power  of  final  decision  "to  make  such  findings  and  orders 
as  may  in  its  judgment  tend  to  remove  any  undue  advantage, 
preference  or  prejudice  as  between  persons  or  localities  in 
intrastate  commerce  on  the  one  hand  and  interstate  or  for- 
eign commerce  on  the  other  hand."  The  original  language 
also  added  "or  any  undue  burden  upon  interstate  or  foreign 
commerce,"  which  was  agreed  to  be  stricken  out,  thus  mak- 
ing the  effect  of  the  provision  practically  that  of  the  similar 
provision  in  the  Esch  bill. 

Considerable  attention  has  been  devoted  to  the  car  service 
sections  and  it  is  understood  tliat  the  Senate  amendment 
relating  to  refrigerator  cars  submitted  by  Senator  Pomerene 
was  accepted  with  some  modifications. 

Swagar  Sherley,  director  of  the  Division  of  Finance  of  the 
Railroad  Administration,  conferred  with  the  committee  on 
December  31,  explaining  the  effect  of  the  conflicting  pro- 
visions of  the  two  bills  relating  to  the  adjustment  of  the 
carriers'  indebtedness  to  the  government  for  capital  expendi- 
tures and  of  the  government  to  the  railroads  for  rental. 

The  railway  executives  have  filed  with  the  conferees  a 
memorandum  outlining  their  objections  to  the  rate-making 
sections  of  the  Senate  bill  and  a  memorandum  outlining  the 
views  of  the  state  commissioners  as  developed  at  a  meeting 
of  the  executive,  legislative  and  valuation  committees  of  the 
National  Association  of  Railway  and  Utilities  Cormnission- 
ers,  was  to  be  presented  by  J.  E.  Benton,  solicitor  for  the 
association.  The  conferees  on  Wednesday  tentatively  decided 
on  $300,000,000  as  the  amount  of  revolving  fund  for  loans 
to  railroads.  The  House  bill  provides  for  $250,000,000 
and  the  Senate  bill  for  $500,000,000. 


Executives  Urge  Assurance  to  New  Investors 

Conferees  Asked  to  Adopt  Rule  of  Rate-Making  to  Establish  Rail- 
road Credit — Section  6  of  Cummins  Bill  Opposed 


DURING  THE  recent  debate  on  the  Cummins  railroad  bill 
in  the  Senate  there  was  some  controversy  as  to  whether 
the  railroad  companies  were  for  or  against  the  bill.  It 
was  asserted  by  some  of  the  opponents  of  the  measure  that 
the  railroads  were  demanding  its  passage  and  were  engaged 
in  an  extensive  propaganda  for  that  purpose,  while  Senator 
Cummins  declared  that  most  of  the  railroad  executives  did 
not  like  the  bill.  The  position  of  the  Association  of  Rail- 
way Executives  as  to  what  is  undoubtedly  the  most  impor- 
tant provision  in  the  Cummins  bill  has  now  been  plainly 
indicated  by  a  memorandum  filed  with  the  conference  com- 
mittee now  engaged  in  an  effort  to  reconcile  the  differences 
between  the  Esch  and  Cummins  bills  by  Thomas  DeWitt 
Cuyler,  chairman,  and  Alfred  P.  Thom,  counsel,  dealing 
with  Section  6,  which  contains  the  rule  of  rate-making  as  it 
appears  in  the  Cummins  bill. 

They  say  that  the  executives  would  favor  as  a  rule  of  rate- 
making  a  minimum  of  6  per  cent  on  the  aggregate  values  in 
a  traffic  group  if  the  carriers  are  allowed  to  retain  what  they 
could  earn  from  rates  thus  established.  The  provisions  of 
the  bill,  which  seek  to  standardize  the  net  operating  income 
of  carriers  by  establishing  a  rigid  percentage  rule  and  re- 
quiring companies  that  earn  over  a  given  percentage  to  give 
up  a  part  of  their  earnings,  are  opposed  as  both  unwise  and 
unconstitutional.  Congress  is  strongly  urged  to  make  a  clear 
declaration  of  national  policy  for  the  purpose  of  improving 
railroad  credit,  that  investments  hereafter  made  will  be  jus- 
tified by  the  rate  structure,  and  for  this  purpose  the  general 
rule  of  rate-making  proposed  by  the  Senate  subcommittee  in 
the  original  Cummins  bill  is  suggested  as  a  fair  basis. 

An  abstract  of  the  memorandum  follows: 

Section  6 

Before  proceeding  to  discuss  the  section,  we  desire  to  state, 
as  we  frequently  indicated  to  the  chairmen  of  the  respective 
committees  of  the  Senate  and  House  during  the  consideration 
of  this  legislation,  that  the  Association  of  Railway  Execu- 
tives would  favor  as  a  rule  of  rate-making  a  minimum  per- 
centage, to  be  fixed  in  the  act,  on  the  aggregate  values  in  a 
traffic  group,  if  the  amount  of  the  percentage  is  adequate 
and  the  several  carriers  are  permitted  to  earn,  for  their  serv- 
ices rendered,  as  much  as  tliey  can  from  rates  thus  legally 
established  and  to  retain  such  earnings  as  their  own.  It  is 
the  opinion  of  the  executives  that  such  percentage  should 
not  be  less  than  6  per  cent. 

Section  6,  however,  as  it  now  stands,  does  not  do  this. 

Its  avowed  purpose  is  to  equalize,  as  nearly  as  practicable, 
the  values,  now  inherently  unequal,  of  the  transportation 
properties  of  the  several  railroad  carriers.  These  properties 
belong  to  different  owners.  This  purpose  is  manifest  not 
only  from  the  general  scope  of  the  section,  but  from  definite 
and  unmistakable  declarations  of  policy  which  the  section 
contains. 

For  example,  one  provision  requires  that  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  "shall,  as  far  as  practicable,  adjust 
rates,  fares,  charges  and  classifications  (so)  that  the  net 
operating  income  of  the  several  carriers  shall  bear  the  same 
relation  to  the  value  of  their  respective  properties." 

This  equality  of  relationship  does  not  exist  now  and  has 
never  existed  heretofore. 

The  section  further  provides  that,  in  order  "to  sustain  sun- 
dry carriers,"  a  specified  rate  structure  shall  be  established, 
but  prohibits  "more  favorably  situated  carriers,"  if  they  earn 
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more  than  a  designated  amount,  to  retain  a  specified  part  of 
the  revenues  coming  to  them  for  the  transportation  services 
they  render;  in  other  words,  this  section  requires  the  estab- 
lishment of  rates  (thus  making  them  lawful  and  requiring 
all  carriers  in  the  group  to  do  bu.siness  on  that  basis  and  to 
collect  them  from  the  public),  the  entire  revenues  from  which 
"sundry  carriers"  are  permitted  to  receive  and  enjoy  as  their 
own,  whereas  a  part  of  the  revenues  of  "the  more  favorably 
situated  carriers"  at  the  same  rates  for  exactly  similar,  but 
more  numerous  and  greater,  services,  is  taken  away,  if  the 
revenues  exceed  a  specified  amount.  This  is  without  refer- 
ence to  the  number,  extent  or  the  value  of  the  services  ren- 
dered. 

This  assertion  of  power  raises  sharply  the  question  whether, 
under  our  system  of  government.  Congress  may  lawfully 
and  directly,  by  legislative  enactment,  take  away,  to  an  ex- 
tent dictated  by  legislative  discretion  or  caprice,  the  property 
of  one  of  its  citizens  and  add  to  the  property  of  another. 

A  discussion  of  this  question  of  power  will  be  postponed 
to  a  subsequent  part  of  this  note. 

We  shall  undertake  first  to  call  attention  to  the  question 
of  wisdom  and  sound  public  policy  which  is  involved. 

I.  Policy  of  the  Proposal 

1.  The  declared  purpose  of  the  enactment  is  "to  sustain 
sundry  carriers  indispensable  to  the  communities  served  by 
them."  It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  method  proposed  is  a 
wide  and  radical  departure  from  anything  heretofore  favored 
in  our  American  system  of  government.  To  justify  an  ex- 
periment so  novel  and  so  far-reaching,  it  at  least  must  be 
certain  to  secure  the  result  which  is  desired.  That  object  is, 
as  stated,  to  help  "sundry  carriers,"  which  are  those  com- 
monly referred  to  in  this  discussion  as  the  "weak  roads." 

The  argument  is  that  competitive  rates  must,  for  economic 
reasons,  be  the  same  for  all  roads,  "weak"  and  "strong"  in 
the  same  traffic  group;  that  if  the  "strong"  roads  alone  were 
to  be  considered,  Congress  might  lawfully  exercise  a  discre- 
tion to  make  rates  at  a  certain  level;  that  this  level  would 
be  too  low  to  sustain  the  "weak"  roads;  that  if  the  "weak" 
roads  alone  were  to  be  considered  Congress  might  exercise  a 
discretion  to  establish  rates  at  a  higher  level,  but  that  rates 
thus  fixed  would  produce  too  much  revenue  for  the  strong 
roads;  and  hence  the  plan  of  fixing  rates  high  enough  to 
sustain  the  "weak"  roads,  and  of  obviating  the  undesirable 
consequence  of  the  "strong"  roads  earning  more  than  Con- 
gress would  like  to  see  them  have,  by  the  simple  expedient  of 
taking  the  excess  away. 

The  Proposal  is  to  Accomplish  This  Object  by  Estab- 
ISHING  A  Rigid  Syi  Per  Cent  Rule 

No  reference  is  here  made  to  the  additional  one-half  of 
1  per  cent  which  the  commission  may  allow  in  its  discretion 
for  certain  restricted  purposes.  This  omission  was  for  the 
sake  of  brevity  and  because  the  carrier  would  not  be  entitled 
to  the  full  control  and  enjoyment  of  the  addition  and  refer- 
ence to  it  would  not  affect  the  argument.  It  is  rigid  at  5^4 
per  cent  for  the  general  purposes  of  the  carrier. 

This  object  of  securing  a  svstem  of  rates  adequate  to  sus- 
tain the  "weak"  lines  is  to  l>e  accomplished  by  the  enact- 
ment of  a  rigid  statutor}'  rule  requi'-ing  rates  in  a  traffic  group 
to  be  fixed  so  that  thev  will  produce  net  revenues  in  the 
group  of  5J4  per  cent  on  the  aggregate  value  of  the  proper- 
ties therein  used  for  transportation  purposes. 

If  these  revenues  are  not  as  much  as  the  prescribed  5^ 
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jxT  n'lU,  tlic  rati-  inu>t  go  up.  Tluit  i.s  the  u.sjkxI  of  llic 
question  wliiili  is  alone  considered  liy  the  advociites  of  the 
proposal,  and  manifestly  that  is  the  only  aspect  which  will 
benefit,  even  temporarily,  the  "weak"  lines. 

But  the  proposal  likewi.sc  peremptorily  reciuires  tiiat  if  the 
revenues  in  the  group  at  any  time  exceed  5>^  per  cent,  the 
rates  shall  come  down.  If  the  rates,  in  pursuance  of  this 
peremptory  reiiuirement,  are  reduced  below  the  present  level 
of  five  aiid  two  or  three-tenths  per  cent,  the  "weak"  lines 
will  be  injured  instead  of  helped. 

This  result  must  injuriously  affect  the  "weak"  lines  un- 
less thev  secure  a  compensatory  proportion  of  the  increased 
business.  Is  it  to  be  reasonably  expected  that  they  will.-' 
Their  "weakness"  is.  at  least  in  large  part,  due  to  their  hav- 
ing too  little  business  and  l>eing  unable,  Ijecause  of  unfavor- 
able location,  to  get  more.  The  increase  of  general  business 
will  doubtless  come  in  largest  extent  from  the  stronger  com- 
munities which  are  served  for  the  most  part  by  the  stronger 
lines.  Moreover,  business  which  is  competitive,  unless  the 
experience  of  the  pa.st  is  to  be  reversed,  will  seek  for  the 
most  part  the  more  competent  carriers. 

When  these  two  forces  are  considered,  it  seems  reasonable 
to  conclude  that  by  far  the  larger  share  of  increased  busi- 
ness will  seek  tlie  more  competent  carriers,  and  that,  in  any 
reduction  of  rates  coming  as  the  result  of  the  application  of 
the  Syi  per  cent  statutory  rule  to  increased  business,  the 
"weak"  lines  will  be  further  weakened,  rather  than  helped, 
as  revenue  earners. 

Of  course,  the  argument  above  made  that  the  s\stem  de- 
vised to  aid  the  "weak"  lines,  will,  after  a  short  time  and  m 
the  process  of  the  development  of  business,  work  out  to  their 
injur)-,  will  be  at  least  partially  answered  if  by  the  proposed 
svstem  the  lines  w-hich  are  now  denominated  as  "strong"  and 
are  meeting  from  SO  to  90  per  cent  of  the  entire  needs  of  the 
public  for  transportation,  are  by  the  process  of  taking  away 
a  part  of  their  net  earnings  and  the  "equalization  of  values" 
which  is  proposed  (thus  depriving  them  of  hope  and  incen- 
tive) reduced  in  efficiencv  to  the  dead  level  of  the  "weak 
lines  In  that  event,  there  could  be  no  inducement  of  superior 
efficiencv  to  attract  business  to  the  hitherto  more  capable 
lines,  aAd  the  weak  lines  might  get  a  proportionate  share  of 
the  increased  business. 

But  this  suggestion  of  an  answer  meets  with  two  difhcul- 
ties:  First,  while  the  proposed  system,  if  successfully  carried 
out,  will  undoubtedly  reduce  very  substantially  the  ability 
of  the  strong  lines  to  serve  the  public,  and  consequently  their 
efficiency  as  public  servants,  it  is  doubtful  whether  this  will 
be  carried  to  the  extent  of  taking  away  their  entire  transpor- 
tation superiority  over  other  lines;  and  hence,  even  in  that 
event,  there  will  be  a  certain  amount  of  superior  efficiency 
remaining  which  will  attract  the  larger  share  of  increased 
business;  and,  second,  if  the  entire  difference  in  transporta- 
tion efficiency  between  the  carriers  is  removed  by  reducing 
that  of  the  carriers  which  are  now  rendering  the  most  sub- 
stantial service  to  the  public,  or  if  it  is  materially  reduced, 
the  policy  of  thus  reducing  such  transportation  efficiency  of 
those  carriers  on  which  the  public  must  most  largely  depend, 
would  be  condemned  by  the  vast  injury  to  the  public  which 
would  ensue. 

But  it  is  insisted  that  the  incentive  to  the  use  in  the  pub- 
lic ser\-ice  of  initiative,  energy,  enterprise  and  efficiency 
would  not  be  destroyed  by  the  proposed  plan,  for  the  reason 
that  it  is  not  proposed  to  deprive  the  carriers  which  are  at 
present  strong  of  all  reward  of  successful  effort,  as  they  are 
still  left  a  part  of  their  earnings  over  6  per  cent.  It  must 
be  remembered,  however,  that  they  are  also  deprived  of  a  ven- 
large  part  of  their  earnings  over  6  per  cent — of  one-half  of 
one"  per  cent  between  6  and  7  and  of  three-quarters  of  all 
over  7  per  cent. 

Is  it  not  human  nature  to  feel  a  ver}'  large  reduction  in 


inienlive  t(j  effort,  if  jjy  far  tiie  largest  part  of  tiie  reward 
is  to  go  to  .some  one  else,  and  is  the  incentive  at  present  ex- 
isting, either  to  investment  or  to  effort  in  the  railroad  indus- 
try, .so  great  that  it  can,  with  due  regard  to  tiie  pulilic  in- 
terest, be  suixstantially   reduced  ? 

If  there  could  be  a  difference  of  opinion  as  to  whether  in- 
centive to  effort  and  efficiency  will  be  as  great  with  a  denial 
of  a  very  substantial  part  of  the  reward  heretofore  ])ossible 
to  successful  effort — as  to  which  I  think  there  can  be  no 
reasonable  difference  of  judgment — there  manifestly  can  Ik- 
no  legitimate  dift'erence  as  to  whether  there  will  be  a  reduc- 
tion of  the  incentive  to  investors  if  a  sul>.stantial  part  of  the 
rewards  of  success  is  denied  them,  when  these  rewards  are 
at  best  inferior  to  those  which  may  be  exjjected  from  in- 
vestments in  other  industries. 

The  experiment  of  this  transfusion  of  the  blood  of  efti- 
ciency  from  the  strong  and  capable  into  the  weak  instrumen- 
talities of  commerce  is  too  dangerous  to  l)e  resorted  to  in  this 
important  field  of  economics. 

Thus,  it  is  apparent  that  the  proposed  plan  must  meet  one 
of  two  alternatives,  each  too  dangerous  to  l>e  encountered; 
first,  when  business  increases  so  that  the  net  revenues  of  a 
group  exceed  5^^  per  cent,  the  rates  must  come  down,  and 
this  will  injure,  instead  of  help,  the  "weak"  lines,  unless 
they  can  secure  a  corresponding  proportion  of  the  increased 
business,  which,  inasmucii  as  they  are  now  weak  largely  be- 
cause of  their  unfortunate  location  and  situation  in  re.spect 
to  business,  can  not  reasonably  be  anticipated;  or,  second, 
a  large  proportion  of  the  increased  business  will  be  thrown 
to  the  lines  that  are  now  "weak"  by  the  impairment  of  the 
efficiency  of  the  lines  on  which  the  commerce  of  the  company 
is  largely  dependent — a  result  which  cannot  be  attained  with- 
out substantial,  and  perhaps  irremediable,  injury  to  the  pub- 
lic. Either  horn  of  the  dilemma  would  seem  to  condemn  the 
proposal. 

2.  The  importance  of  the  problem,  as  it  is  called,  of  the 
"weak"  and  "strong"  roads  has  been  greatly  overestimated 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  public  and  does  not  justify  the 
radical  proposal  to  take  away  from  some  of  the  lines  a  part 
of  their  net  earnings  at  lawful  rates. 

Mr.  John  E.  Oldham,  a  banker  of  Boston,  well  and  favor- 
ably- known  to  the  members  of  this  committee,  has  made  a 
study  of  this  subject,  and  has  embodied  the  result  in  an  ad- 
dress delivered  before  the  Academy  of  Political  Science  in 
the  City  of  New  York,  on  November  21,  1919. 

In  his  preface  he  states:  "Data  are  here  presented  which 
indicate  that  the  number  and  importance  of  the  railroads 
w-hich  are  'weak'  because  'less  favorably  situated'  and  those 
which  are  'strong'  because  'more  favorably  situated'  have 
been  greatly  exaggerated. 

This  same  point  is  very  strikingly  and  intelligently  de- 
veloped by  Mr.  How-ard  Elliott  in  his  statement  before  the 
House  committee. 

The  largest  interest  w-hich  the  public  has  in  this  question 
is  the  maintenance  and  continuance  of  the  facilities  of  trans- 
portation. The  danger  of  any  carrier,  now  doing  a  business 
in  which  any  portion  of  the  public  has  substantial  interest, 
Ijeing  unable  to  continue  its  service,  is  most  remote.  In  fact, 
no  instance  of  such  discontinuance  of  operation  by  a  useful 
carrier  has  ever  occurred,  so  far  as  we  are  advised. 

As  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Oldham,  the  problem  may  be  ade- 
quately dealt  with  by  a  fair  adjustment  of  rates  as  to  all  car- 
riers, except  those  which  in  their  nature  are  mere  feeders  to 
larger  lines,  and  the  policy  of  consolidation  suggested  in  this 
legislation  would  be  adequate  to  deal  with  the  latter  part  of 
the  problem. 

As  to  the  others  it  takes,  according  to  Mr.  Oldham's  figures, 
approximately  23  per  cent  of  the  gross  earnings  of  the  strong- 
est roads  to  pay  fixed  charges  and  to  maintain  dividends, 
whereas  it  takes  about  22  per  cent  of  the  earnings  of  the  non- 
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dividend-paying  roads  to  pay  their  fixed  charges  and  divi- 
dends (21  per  cent  going,  however,  to  fixed  charges  and  1 
per  cent  to  dividends),  an  approximate  equality  of  conditions 
as  to  the  proportion  of  earnings  devoted  to  capital,  which  is 
very  striking.  Of  course,  there  is  undoubtedly  a  difference 
in  capitalization,  and  it  may  be  necessary  in  the  orderly 
progress  of  business  to  correct  errors  in  capitalization,  if 
such  errors  appear. 

The  situation  is  one  which  can  be  dealt  with  by  a  calm  ex- 
ercise of  judgment,  and  without  any  resort  to  radical  or 
revolutionary  measures. 

Of  course,  there  is  an  inequ;ili'-'  of  condition  between  the 
several  rail  carriers.  No  single  carrier  can  be  taken  as  a 
standard  for  all.  It  would  not  be  fair  to  make  rates  for  the 
strong  alone,  or  for  the  weak  alone.  A  comprehensive  view 
of  the  condition  of  the  various  carriers  must  be  taken  and 
the  rates,  in  the  exercise  of  a  wise  and  businesslike  dis- 
cretion, must  be  adjusted  to  a  fair  level,  everything  consid- 
ered. 

Such  a  method  would  adequately  protect  the  public  in- 
terest and  give  assurance  of  the  continued  operation  of  the 
instrumentalities  of  commerce.  For  the  rest,  it  is  wise  to 
leave  the  matter  to  the  orderly  evolution  of  economic  forces. 

3.  Aside  from  the  consideration  hereinbefore  presented  and 
aside  also  from  the  question  of  the  lawfulness  of  the  power 
thus  to  create  and  destroy  property  values  at  legislative  dis- 
cretion and  by  legislative  fiat  the  proposal  is  fraught  with 
consequences  to  our  institutions  and  to  our  national  safety 
too  serious  to  be  encountered. 

If  the  power  to  take  away  from  a  carrier  a  part  of  its 
earnings  at  lawful  rates  is  constitutional,  its  exercise  would 
be  all  the  more  unfortunate  and  all  the  more  dangerous,  for 
then  there  would  be  no  relief  from  it  in  the  courts. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  it  is  the  policy  of  these  bills, 
and  the  undoubted  determination  of  the  public,  to  rely  on 
private  operation  and  private  capital  to  furnish  transporta- 
tion to  the  public.  To  make  this  system  a  success,  it  is  uni- 
versally admitted  that  private  investors  must  be  attracted 
and  induced — they  cannot  be  coerced — to  invest  many  hun- 
dreds of  millions  of  dollars  annually  in  improving  and  in- 
creasing, as  commerce  grows,  the  transportation  facilities 
which  the  public  must  have. 

This  difficulty  is  not  successfully  met  even  if  the  pro- 
posal should  furnish  a  temporary  market  for  existing  se- 
curities at  present  without  a  market.  It  reaches  much  fur- 
ther, and  extends  to  the  entire  future  of  transportation.  The 
new  investor  is  the  arbiter  of  the  success  or  failure  of  the 
proposal,  for  he,  in  the  nature  of  things,  has  the  determina- 
tion of  the  question  of  whether  the  required  capital  will  be 
forthcoming  and  thus  of  the  question  whether  the  proposed 
system  will  succeed. 

He  will  soon  appreciate,  if  he  does  not  now,  that  if  this 
Congress  can  deprive  the  property  in  which  he  is  asked  to 
invest  of  the  part  of  its  earnings  now  proposed,  another  Con- 
gress, may  take  still  more,  and  a  third  Congress  a  still  larger 
amount,  until  the  point  is  reached  where  the  owners  must 
resort  to  litigation  to  overthrow  legislation  which  may  spring 
from  the  political  exigencies  of  the  moment. 

]Moreover,  the  dangerous  consequences  can  not  be  over- 
estimated of  introducing  into  our  governmental  system  this 
novel  and  heretofore  unasserted  power  to  take  away  a  part 
of  the  net  earnings  of  some  of  the  carriers  at  lawful  rates 
simply  because  a  certain  Congress  regards  them,  considered 
in  and  of  themselves  and  for  no  reason  other  than  their 
amount,  as  too  large,  and  not  as  a  result  of  a  finding  that 
the  rates  are  unreasonable  as  between  the  carrier  furnishing 
the  service  and  the  shipper  receiving  it. 

If  this  power  is  wise  and  can  be  justified  as  to  railroads 
which  are  now  regulated,  it  will  be  equally  wise  and  equally 
justified,  and  certainly  equally  possible,  as  to  any  other  in- 
dustry which  may  hereafter  iDe  regulated.     The  test  of  the 


power  of  governments  to  regulate  an  industry  is  the  extent  of 
the  public  interest  in  it,  and  that  is  very  largely  a  matter 
of  legislative,  as  contradistinguished  from  judicial,  determi- 
nation. If  Congress  hereafter  concludes  that  the  public 
safety  requires  the  regulation  of  the  supplies  of  fuel  or  of 
food  or  of  the  manufacture  of  basic  necessities  or  of  money, 
it  may  lawfully  extend  its  power  of  regulation  to  include 
these  important  subjects. 

If  the  owner  of  a  coal  mine,  when  fuel  comes  to  be  regu- 
lated, happens  to  have  purchased  his  property  with  wisdom 
and  to  have  thus  secured  a  mine  in  which  the  coal  lies  close 
to  the  surface  and  can  be  economically  produced,  and  has 
bought  property  conveniently  located  as  respects  transporta- 
tion and  from  which  he  can  put  his  products  into  the  mar- 
kets at  small  cost,  the  legislative  authority  may,  under  the 
power  here  asserted,  conclude  that  his  earnings  from  prices 
fixed  by  law  are  too  large  and  may  force  him  to  surrender 
a  large  part  of  his  advantage  of  location  and  of  his  other 
property  values,  in  order  that  some  coal  miners  back  in  the 
hills  may  prosper. 

And  so  as  to  food,  and  so  as  to  the  manufacture  of  essen- 
tial building  materials,  and  so  as  to  money,  when  these  sub- 
jects severally  come  to  be  regulated. 

In  fact,  money  is  now  regulated  to  the  extent  of  having 
the  interest  r.ates  limited  by  law.  This  limitation — generally 
6  per  cent — was  put  upon  money  when  there  were  no  large 
aggregations  of  capital.  Suppose  a  governmental  authority 
were  to  say  that  the  above  mentioned  rate,  while  reasonable 
for  the  man  having  small  capital,  will  produce  too  great  an 
earning  in  the  case  of  large  accumulations  of  capital,  and 
were  to  take  the  excess  away,  by  a  new  power  never  hereto- 
fore asserted  and  subject  to  no  limitation  except  the  legis- 
lative will,  what  answer  could  be  made  to  such  an  assertion 
of  power  if  Congress  may  now  take  away  a  part  of  the  earn- 
ings at  lawful  rates  of  the  successful  railroad,  simply  be- 
cause the  amount  of  the  net  earnings  exceeds  the  amount 
which  the  Congress  then  in  authority  may  approve? 

The  underlying  difficulty  about  tlae  credit  of  the  railroads 
is  the  manifest  reluctance  to  permit  them  a  measure  of  busi- 
ness success  in  any  way  comparable  to  that  in  other  fields 
of  industry.  Nothing  would  do  more  to  attract  the  invest- 
ment of  new  and  adequate  capital  than  to  abandon  this  atti- 
tude of  jealous  restriction  and  to  declare  a  legislative  policy 
giving  these  carriers  a  business  chance  and  assuring  them 
of  the  legitimate  rewards  of  successful  service. 

The  proposal,  we  submit,  is  no  more  in  the  real  interest 
of  the  "weak"  roads  than  it  is  in  the  interest  of  tl^e  strong. 
In  the  final  analysis,  the  road  which  is  at  present  "weak" 
is  a  factor  in,  and  must  rise  or  fall  with,  an  industrial  sys- 
tem which  must  be  fair  and  just  and  sound  in  order  that  it 
may  be  stable,  and  in  order  that,  under  it,  any  interest  may 
ultimately  prosper  and  be  safe. 

It  is  not  in  the  interest  of  the  poor  man,  who  has  any 
possibility  of  a  future,  that  the  earnings  of  men  who  prosper 
by  reason  of  energy,  industry  and  thrift,  shall  go  unpro- 
tected and  be  taken  away.  In  order  for  the  capable  poor 
man  to  become  prosperous,  or  to  become  an  efficient  and  use- 
ful factor  in  our  social  organization,  he  must  have  hope  both 
of  success  and  of  security  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  fruits  of 
his  efforts. 

This  is  as  true  of  industrial  organization  as  of  men,  and 
the  ultimate  interests  of  a  road  at  present  "weak"  will  not 
not  be  promoted,  even  if  there  is  for  the  present  a  temporary 
advantage,  by  the  adoption  of  a  principle  in  government 
which  is  subversive  of  the  heretofore  recognized  foundations 
of  the  security  of  men  in  the  enjoyment  of  what  they  earn. 
In  the  final  analysis,  this  proposal  is  good  for  the  "weak" 
roads,  only  if  the  socialization  of  property  is,  as  a  govern- 
mental policy,  gcK)d  for  the  needy. 

It  is  respectfully  submitted,  therefore,  that,  from  the  stand- 
point alone  of  a  wise  public  policy,  the  use  of  power  pro- 
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posed  in  tliis  section  would  he  ;i  j^rave  economic  error,  tlie 
harniful  elYects  of  wliidi  would  he  f.ir-rcaching  and  could 
not  he  overestimated. 

IJut,  ill  our  judgment,  the  proposed  use  of  legislative  power 
would  i)e  unconstitutional.  We  now  proceed  to  a  discussion 
of  tJKit  i|uestion. 

II.  Is  the  Proposed  Exercise  of  Legislative 

Power  Constitutional? 

'I'lio  pri)j)Osul  is  to  eiiualize,  !))■  legislation  fiat,  the  values, 
now  inherently  uiKHjual,  of  properties  owned  hy  different 
persons.  This  is  to  jjc  accomplished  hy  one  or  hoth  of  two 
methods;  first,  by  so  adjusting  the  rates  of  the  several  car- 
riers as  to  bring  about  the  proposed  equality;  and,  second, 
if  the  first  method  does  not  proclucc  the  entire  result,  by  tak- 
ing away  from  the  successful  carrier  a  part  of  its  earnings. 

Thus,  it  is  not  propo.sed  to  bring  about  the  desired  equali- 
zation of  values  by  increasing  up  to  the  level  of  the  others 
the  values  of  those  which  are  at  present  at  a  lower  level, 
leaving  the  values  of  the  more  successful  undisturbed.  On 
the  contrary,  the  proposition  is  to  bring  about  the  proposed 
equalization  by  reducing  the  values  of  some  to  the  level  of 
others,  or  by  legislating  values  out  of  one  and  legislating 
values  into  another  and,  by  this  process,  produce  an  inter- 
mediate level  of  equalization. 

The  proposal,  therefore,  involves  the  reduction  of  values 
which  now  exist  by  the  means  of  direct  legislative  enactment, 
adopted  for  that  clear  and  declared  purpose.  Senator  Cum- 
mins has  recently  declared  that,  under  rates  now  in  existence, 
as  well  as  under  the  rates  in  existence  prior  to  federal  con- 
trol (which  it  must  be  noted  were  the  result  of  30  years  of 
regulation),  some  of  the  carriers  have  been  earning  6  or  8 
and  some  9  per  cent,  and  that  this  will  likewise  be  true  un- 
der the  Syi  per  cent  rule.  Section  6  expressly  provides  that 
the  earnings  above  a  specified  amount  of  such  carriers  as 
were  here  referred  to  by  Senator  Cummins  shall  be  taken 
away. 

This,  by  the  terms  of  the  bill,  is  to  be  done  even  if  there 
is  no  change  in  rates;  and  earnings  of  these  carriers  would 
be  taken  away  although  they  come  from  a  body  of  rates  now 
in  existence  and  now  entitled  to  be  considered  as  not  more 
than  reasonable  and  just  for  the  services  rendered — in  fact, 
from  a  body  of  rates  publicly  approved  by  the  Intg-state  Com- 
merce Commission  in  a  report  to  Congress. 

The  bill  likewise  proposes  to  take  away  a  part  of  the 
earnings,  if  in  excess  of  a  given  amount,  although  every  rate 
may  be  examined  into  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission and  found  to  be  reasonable  and  just. 

In  other  words,  the  proposal  is  to  deprive  the  carriers  of 
a  part  of  their  earnings,  if  over  a  given  amount,  without  ref- 
erence to  the  reasonableness  or  justness  of  the  rates  and  with 
reference  alone  to  the  amount  of  the  earnings. 

It  must  be  appreciated  also  that  it  is  the  purpose  and 
effect  of  the  proposal  to  take  away  a  part  of  the  earnings 
without  reference  to  the  quantity  or  the  value  of  the  services 
rendered. 

Nor  is  any  allowance  made  if  larger  net  revenues  come  to 
one  carrier,  not  from  difference  in  rates,  or  from  difference 
in  values,  or  from  difference  in  business,  but  entirely  from 
wiser  capital  expenditures  (reflected  in  economies  in  opera- 
tion), and  from  more  intelligent,  more  skillful  and  more 
economical  management.  In  this  case,  as  in  the  others,  the 
sole  test  set  up  by  the  bill  is  the  amount  of  the  net  earnings. 
and.  notwithstanding  they  are  the  result  of  wiser  expendi- 
tures and  better  management  or  more  economical  operation, 
so  much  of  them  as  is  in  excess  of  the  specified  amount  must 
be  surrendered. 

The  fifth  amendment  protects  the  property  of  railroads  as 
well  as  the  property  of  individuals.  It  provides  that  no  one 
shall  be  deprived  of  his  property  without  just  compensation. 
The  inquiry,  therefore,  becomes  pertinent  as  to  what  are  the 


eKnicnls  of  the  jiropcrty  of  these  carriers,  and  whether  the 
i)ill  jiroposes  to  take  away  anything  that  is  property. 

'J'his  subject  has  been  maturely  and  frcciucntly  considered 
by  the  Sujjreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  and  the  [)rin- 
ciplcs  involved  arc  no  longer  in  doubt.  Among  the  prin- 
ciples .settled  by  the  Supreme  Court  and  which  can  no  longer 
be  questioned,  are  the  following: 

1.  The  use  of  i)roperty  is  property. 

(Citations  omitted.) 

It  is  unnecessary-  to  multiply  authorities.  These  cases  have 
never  been  questioned  and  the  soundness  of  the  proposition 
which  they  announce  has  been  universally  accepted.  It  will 
be  noted  that  there  is  no  suggestion  in  these  cases,  or  in  any 
case,  of  a  legislative  {X)wer  to  limit  earnings  from  lawful 
rates  without  regard  to  the  numljcr  or  the  value  of  the  services 
rendered. 

In  fact,  such  a  proposition  is  directly  in  the  teeth  of  the 
principles  here  laid  down.  The.se  cases  declare  that  the  use 
of  property  is  property  and  the  value  of  the  property  varies 
with  the  number  and  productiveness  of  the  uses,  and  they 
thus  negative  the  underlying  idea  of  the  proposed  legislation 
that,  no' matter  how  great  or  how  valuable  the  uses  to  which 
the  property  is  actually  put,  the  value  of  the  property  cannot 
be  permitted  to  vary  and  grow  with  these  uses,  but  that  a 
part  of  the  use  may  be  taken  away  and  the  value  of  the  prop- 
erty thus  reduced  to  an  equality  with  property  not  used 
so  beneficially  or  to  the  same  extent. 

The  vice  of  the  whole  proposal  is  that  it  confuses  the  gov- 
ernment's power  over  rates  with  an  asserted  governmental 
power  over  the  amount  of  net  earnings  from  lawful  rates. 

We  are  aware  of  no  case,  and  none  has  been  cited  so  far 
as  we  have  been  advised,  which  has  sustained  the  legislative 
power  to  directly  reduce  or  to  directly  regulate  earnings.  All 
the  cases  confine  the  government's  power  in  the  matter  to  its 
power  to  see  that  rates  from  which  the  earnings  come  are 
just  and  reasonable.  It  can  reach  earnings  only  indirectly 
through  the  constitutional  exercise  of  its  power  over  rates. 

2.  Again,  advantage  of  location  is  a  valuable  element  of 
property  and  is  property  protected  by  the  Constitution. 

Although  it  is  thus  declared,  in  a  case  which  has  never 
been  questioned  but  many  times  approved,  that  the  value  of 
property  is  largely  determined  by  the  earnings  which  the 
property  brings  to  its  owners,  it  is  proposed  by  this  bill,  with- 
out inquiry  and  without  reference  to  the  rates,  or  to  the  num- 
ber or  value  of  the  services,  to  take  a  part  of  the  net  earnings 
away,  by  the  arbitrary  exercise  of  legislative  power,  if  the 
amount  is  greater  than  that  fixed  by  the  statute;  and,  al- 
though this  case  likewise  declares  that  "neighborhood  to  the 
centers  of  business  and  population,"  which  is  the  advantage 
of  location,  constitutes  a  property  right,  the  bill  proposes  in 
express  terms  to  deprive  certain  carriers  of  this  advantage  of 
location  by  taking  away  a  part  of  the  earnings  which  they 
make,  for  the  very  reason  that  they  are,  in  the  language  of 
the  bill,  "more  favorably  situated." 

Doubtless  the  principles  above  stated  will  not  be  contro- 
verted by  the  advocates  of  this  legislative  proposal.  The  at- 
tempt will  be  made  to  avoid,  rather  than  to  question,  them. 

The  argument  to  sustain  the  proposal  is,  in  effect,  that  no 
effort  is  here  made  to  take  away  the  earnings  of  a  carrier  at 
reasonable  rates,  for  the  rates,  although  lawfully  established, 
are  not  reasonable  quoad  the  carrier  whose  earnings  exceed  the 
amount  specified  in  the  bill,  and  consequently  the  amount  of 
net  revenues  which  the  carrier  collects  in  excess  of  the  amount 
specified  in  the  bill  never  in  fact  belongs  to  it,  and  hence 
there  is  no  violation  of  its  property  rights  in  taking  this  ex- 
cess away.  This  taking  i*;  to  be  accomplished  by  attempting 
to  impress  on  the  alleged  excess  "a  trust"  in  favor  of  the  gov- 
ernment and  thus,  in  contemplation  of  law,  preventing  the 
carrier  from  ever  coming  into  possession  of  the  amount  ex- 
cept as  an  agent  for  the  government.     This  is  described  as 
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a  method  of  "recapture"  of  the  earnings,  and  seems  to  be 
leased  upon  the  idea  that  this,  or  some,  method  of  intercepting 
the  revenues  before  they  actually  reach  the  treasury  of  the 
carrier  will  be  effective  to  create  a  different  legal  status  in 
respect  to  the  ownership  of  the  earnings  from  that  which 
would  otherwise  exist. 

Manifestly,  however,  if  the  carrier  has  a  right  to  these 
earnings,  that  right  cannot  be  destroyed  by  the  attempt  to 
intercept  them  and  impress  them  with  a  trust  which  would 
be  in  violation  of  the  carrier's  property  rights  to  collect  and 
hold  them  as  its  own.  Nor,  if  the  carrier  has  no  right  to 
them,  is  it  necessary  to  re.sort  to  this  friction  of  "recapture" 
in  order  to  deprive  the  carrier  of  them.  The  carrier  may  be 
required  to  refund  directly  any  amount  it  collects  to  which 
it  is  not  entitled.  They  do  not  become  the  property  of  the 
carrier  because  the  amount  has  been  paid  into  its  treasury. 
The  carrier's  claim  and  right  of  ownership  arises  because 
it  has  rendered  the  service  for  which  the  amount  is  com- 
pensation. 

So  that  the  question  of  the  carrier's  right  to  these  earnings 
must  be  considered  and  determined  on  the  merits  of  the  ques- 
tion and  entirely  apart  from,  and  unconfused  by,  these  fic- 
tions of  "a  trust"  and  of  a  "recapture." 

If  they  are  the  carrier's  property,  that  ends  the  controversy, 
for  if  they  belong  to  the  carrier  it  will  be  universally  ad- 
mitted -they  cannot  be  taken  away  by  this  legislative  proposal. 
If  the  rates  are  reasonable  for  the  service,  then,  under  all 
the  authorities,  the  revenues  from  them  belong  to  the  carrier 
which  has  earned  them,  and  in  that  event  they  cannot  be 
taken  away  by  any  device. 

If,  however,  the  rates  are  unreasonably  high  and  conse- 
quently, being  an  overcharge,  do  not  belong  to  the  carrier, 
the  question  still  remains  and  must  be  determined  as  to  who 
is  entitled  to  the  overcharge,  before  the  theory  of  the  bill  can 
be  sustained.  For  the  theory  of  the  bill  is,  that,  being  an 
overcharge,  the  excess  amount  belongs  to  the  public,  and  in 
express  terms  a  trust  in  respect  to  such  excess  is  declared  in 
favor  of  the  public. 

It  is  easy  enough  to  understand  how  a  trust  may  arise  in 
favor  of  the  shipper  if  he  is  required  to  pay  an  excessive 
amount,  but  on  what  theory  can  a  right  in  respect  to  some- 
thing the  shipper  has  paid  arise  in  favor  of  the  government? 
Neither  the  general  public  nor  the  government  has  paid  any- 
thing. The  amount  in  dispute  has  been  paid  by  certain  in- 
dividual patrons  of  the  carrier.  But  the  consequences  of 
this  relationship  to  the  payment  are  sought  to  be  avoided  by 
the  contention  that  the  public  has  a  duty  to  see  that  the  in- 
terest of  all  the  people  in  adequate  transportation  facilities 
is  protected,  and  it  is  in  view  of  this  governmental  duty  and 
of  the  general  public's  interest  in  transportation  that  an  at- 
tempt is  made  to  create  a  trust  in  favor  of  the  public. 

It  is  difficult  to  understand,  however,  even  if  this  govern- 
mental duty  be  admitted,  how  that  proposition  affects  the 
questions  iiere  involved.  If  such  a  duty  does  rest  upon  the  gov- 
ernment, it  must  be  performed  by  the  government.  The  duty 
cannot  be  transferred  by  the  government  to  the  individual 
patrons  of  the  carrier,  for  manifestly  the  duty  does  not  rest 
upon  these  individual  patrons  of  one  carrier  to  provide  trans- 
portation facilities  for  the  other  communities  which  mav  be  in 
need  of  them.  The  entire  duty  of  the  individual  patron  of 
a  carrier  is  performed  when  he  pavs  a  fair  price  for  the 
transportation  service  he  receives.  If  there  is  a  duty  beyond 
this,  it  rests  upon  him  in  common  with,  and  in  no  greater 
degree  than  on,  every  other  member  of  the  public,  and  the 
burden  cannot  be  placed  on  him  alone. 

This  bill,  however,  asserts  an  exactly  contrary  view.  It 
asserts  a  governmental  power  to  impress  upon  the  patrons  of 
a  successful  carrier  the  burden  of  furnishing  transportation 
to  communities  other  than  his  own  and  in  which  he  has  no 
other  or  larger  interest,   and  to  which   he  has  no  other  or 


larger  duty,  than  any  other  member  of  the  public  at  large. 
In  other  words,  this  bill  seeks  to  impose  upon  the  patrons 
and  users  of  certain  lines  of  transportation  the  burden  of 
"sustaining  sundry  carriers  indispensable"  to  the  other  com- 
munities which  these  "sundry  carriers"  serve. 

If  the  rates  are  unreasonably  high,  and  are  made  so  for 
the  purpose  of  sustaining  "sundry  carriers"  in  respect  to 
which  the  persons  who  pay  the  unreasonable  rates  have  no 
responsibility  or  special  duty,  how  long  will  this  class  of 
shippers  be  content  to  bear  this  extraordinary  imposition— 
a  burden  imposed  on  them  alone? 

The  fact  is  that  the  proposal  is  an  artificial  device  for 
dealing  with  a  troublesome  situation.  What  is  really  in- 
tended is  not  to  place  upon  any  special  class  of  shippers  a 
special  burden,  but  to  take  from  the  more  favorably  situated 
and  more  competent  carriers  a  part  of  their  earnings  to  help 
other  carriers  which  are  thought  to  need  help. 

But  it  would  not  do  for  the  legislation  to  admit  that  the 
earnings  belong  to  the  carrier  that  performs  the  service.  To 
do  so  would  be  to  admit  a  constitutional  inability  to  take 
these  earnings  away.  Therefore,  to  avoid  the  constitutional 
difficulty,  there  must  be  a  declaration  that  these  carriers  have 
collected  too  much  and  that  the  excess  does  not  belong  to 
them. 

But  the  troublesome  question  at  once  arises  and  must  be 
answered:  to  whom  do  they  belong — who  is  it  that  has  paid 
this  excessive  amount,  and  why  does  not  the  excessive  amount 
belong  to  those  who  have  been  required  to  pay  too  much? 
If  so,  the  trust  is  in  favor  of  these  individuals  and  not  in 
favor  of  the  government.  The  declaration  of  the  statute  that 
the  amount  is  negligible  as  to  each  transaction  cannot  alter 
the  essence  of  the  transaction.  The  government  cannot  jus- 
tify the  taking  on  the  ground  that  the  amount  is  small  in 
each  case.  No  statute  is  competent  to  deprive  the  individuals 
making  the  payment  of  the  trust  in  their  favor,  for  that  is  a 
property  right  protected  by  the  fifth  amendment.  It  must  be 
admitted  that  the  government  has  no  constitutional  power  to 
use  a  carrier  as  its  collection  agent  to  collect  from  one  of  its 
citizens  an  amount  in  excess  of  what  the  citizen  ought  to  pay 
for  the  service. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  the  citizen  ought  to  pay  for  the 
service  rendered  by  the  carrier  the  amount  which  is'collected, 
the  entire  amount  belongs  to  the  carrier  and  cannot  consti- 
tutionally be  taken  away.  In  neither  a.spect  of  the  matter 
can  a  trust  in  favor  of  the  government  be  created,  and  the 
attempted  exercise  of  legislative  power  to  that  end  must  fall. 
Moreover,  there  is  still  another  difficulty  which  must  be 
met.  The  question  still  remains  whether  in  legal  contem- 
plation the  amount  attempted  to  be  seized  or  recaptured  is  in 
fact  excessive. 

It  is  proposed  in  the  bill  to  settle  this  question  by  a  single 
test.  That  single  test  is  the  amount  of  the  net  earnings.  If 
the  net  earnings  exceed  a  certain  amount,  then  the  rates  are 
to  be  considered  excessive.  If  the  net  earnings  do  not  ex- 
ceed a  certain  amount,  then  the  rates  are  not  excessive. 

In  determining  the  question,  the  bill  permits  no  considera- 
tion of  the  number  of  the  services,  of  the  character  of  the 
services,  or  of  the  value  of  the  services.  It  permits  no  con- 
sideration of  the  wisdom  of  the  capital  expenditures  in  pro- 
ducing a  property  that  may  be  economically  operated,  nor  of 
the  economies,  the  intelligence  or  the  skill  which  character- 
ize the  operation  of  the  property;  it  admits  no  force  in  a 
possible  finding  by  the  commission  that  all  the  rates  are 
reasonable  and  just. 

Without  regard  to  any  of  these,  the  rates  are  conclusivelv 
presumed  to  be  unreasonably  high  if  only  the  earnings  ex- 
ceed this  specified  amount. 

This  view  is  exactly  contrary  to  the  decisions  of  the  Su- 
preme Court.  That  court  holds,  in  the  cases  hereinbefore 
cited,  that  tlie  uses  of  the  property  belong  to  its  owner  and 
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tliat  ill  aMi'itainiiij;  llu'  xaluc  of  tlio  propiTt}  rrfcrciuf  nuist 
be  had  to  tlio  nuiubcT  and  tlic  cluiraclcr  of  tlic  services.  The 
proposal  in  tlie  liill  is  to  disregard  these  entirely  and  also 
to  disregard  every  element  of  management  that  goes  to  pro- 
mote eeonomy  and  to  increase  net  earnings,  and  to  make  the 
question  turn  exclusively  on  the  legislative  judgment,  ar- 
bitrarily arrived  at  without  standard  or  measure,  as  to  how 
much  these  earnings  should  be. 

It  is  suljmitted  that  such  a  conclusion  fmds  no  support  in 
any  adjudicated  case  or  in  any  principle  of  law  heretofore 
accej>ted  or  regarded  as  sound. 

III.  Rule  of  Rate  Making 

There  are  certain  things  relating  to  the  problem  of  rate- 
making  that  are  so  clear  that  they  should  be  universally  ad- 
mitted. 

In  the  first  place,  it  should  be  admitted — and  this  is  now 
being  recognized  in  enlightened  public  opinion — that  the 
highest  interest  of  the  public  in  respect  to  transportation  is 
that  the  facilities  and  the  service  shall  be  adequate  to  the 
needs  of  commerce.  While  the  amount  of  the  charges  is,  of 
course,  important,  it  is  by  no  means  as  important  as  that 
there  should  be  adequate  and  sufficient  transportation  facili- 
ties. It  would  seem  clear,  therefore,  that  the  system  of  regu- 
lation should  recognize  this  truth,  and  in  ascertaining  the 
amount  of  revenues  which  the  carriers  should  be  allowed  to 
collect,  should  provide  an  adequate  basis  of  credit  to  insure 
the  public  that  the  facilities  and  service  which  they  need  will 
at  all  times  be  provided. 

In  the  second  place,  there  should  be  no  controversy  that 
the  rates  should  be  sufficient  to  pay  tlie  expenses  of  opera- 
tion, including  labor  and  taxes. 

In  the  third  place,  there  should  be  no  controversy  that 
the  rates  should  be  adequate  to  provide  revenues  which  will 
afford  a  fair  return  upon  the  property  already  held  or  used 
for  tlie  public  service. 

If  the  things  thus  enumerated  are  conceded — and  it  does 
not  seem  that  they  are  open  to  legitimate  controversy — it  fol- 
lows, at  the  least,  that  the  rates  which  are  established  by  gov- 
ernmental authority  shall  be  such  as  will  produce  revenues 
sufficient  to  provide  for  them  all;  in  other  words,  that  the 
revenues  from  rates  shall  be  sufficient  to  pay  the  expenses 
of  operation,  including  labor  and  taxes,  a  fair  return  on  the 
property  held  or  used  for  the  public  sen-ice,  and  enough 
more  to  afford  a  basis  of  credit  for  the  new  capital  which 
carriers  must  get  from  the  investing  public  in  order  to  meet 
the  public  requirements  for  facilities  and  service. 

If  the  public  interest  in  the  adequacy  of  facilities  and 
service  is  a  paramount  consideration,  as  we  think  it  is,  that 
fact  should  be  recognized  in  the  legislation,  and  a  public  au- 
thority should  be  charged  with  the  duty  of  keeping  itself  ad- 
vised as  to  the  facilities  and  service  which  from  time  to  time 
exist  and  the  facilities  and  service  which  the  public  need, 
and  as  to  the  revenues  required  by  the  carriers,  comprehens- 
ively considered,  in  order  to  enable  them  to  furnish  these  fa- 
cilities and  service. 

We,  therefore,  earnestly  suggest  that,  if  private  investors 
are  to  be  attracted,  the  least  that  Congress  can  do,  as  to  rate- 
making,  in  order  to  give  them  an  assurance  of  protection  is: 
To  charge  a  governmental  authority  with  the  definite  duty : 
(a)      Of  keeping  itself  informed  as  to  the  facilities  and 
service   which   are    furnished    and   those   which   the   com- 
merce of  the  country  requires,  and  as  to  the  credit  of  the 
carriers  and  the  amount  of  revenues  necessan,^  to  enable 
them  to  provide  the  facilities  and  service  that  are  needed; 
and 

(6)  Of  fixing  rates  which  will  produce  revenues  suf- 
ficient to  pay  (1)  the  expenses  of  operation,  including 
labor  and  taxes;  (2)  a  fair  return  on  the  property  held 
or  used  in  the  public  service,  and   (3)   an  amount  in  ad- 


dition suflicienl,  as  a  basis  of  credit,  to  enable  tiie  car- 
riers, comjirehensively  considered  in  the  various  .sections 
of  the  country,  to  oJjtain  the  capital  necessary  to  enable 
them  to  furnisli  the  facilities  and  service  which  tlie  public 
need. 

As  above  staled,  there  can  jje  no  doul)t  that  all  the  things 
just  mentioned  must  be  provided  for  in  the  rates.  If  not, 
which  of  them  can  be  omitted?  Must  not  the  expenses  of 
operation  and  the  taxes  be  jjaid?  Must  there  not  be  a  fair 
return,  to  be  fixed  at  a  reasonable  figure  by  a  governmental 
agency,  on  the  property  used  to  furnish  the  pul)lic  with  trans- 
portation? Is  it  not  essential,  in  the  puljlic  interest,  that  the 
carriers,  comprehensively  considered,  .shall  have  the  credit 
necessary  to  enable  them  to  obtain  the  new  capital  needed  tO' 
furni.sh  the  facilities  which  the  public  must  have? 

And  if  all  of  these  things  are  essential,  why  should  Con- 
gress be  reluctant  to  say  so?  And  if  Congress  is  reluctant 
to  say  so,  mu.st  it  not  be  because  there  is  some  doubt  about 
it?  If  there  is  any  doubt,  why  should  anybody  invest  on 
the  uncertainty?  Is  it  not  wise  to  give  stability  to  the  busi- 
ness of  transportation  by  making  a  clear  legislative  declara- 
tion of  the  rule  which  will  be  applied  and  which  investors 
may  rely  on  ?  If  there  is  any  douljt  aljout  providing  in  the 
rates  for  any  of  the  purposes  mentioned,  this  is  the  time  to- 
say  so  and  to  give  fair  notice  to  investors.  If  there  is  no 
doubt,  there  should  certainly  be  no  hesitation  in  .so  declar- 
ing. 

A  prospective  investor  might  very  well  reason  that  if  Con- 
gress feels  it  necessary  to  refrain  from  the  declaration  of 
such  a  legislative  policy,  the  administrative  body,  charged 
with  the  duty  of  fixing  the  rates,  might  reflect  a  similar  hesi- 
tation.    And  that  would  be  the  end  of  private  investment. 

The  sub-committee  of  the  Senate  recognized  the  force  of 
these   considerations    and    reported    a    rule    of    rate-making, 
which  we  understand  was  at  one  time  slightly  modified  in  the 
full  committee,  so  as  to  read  substantially  as  follows: 
"Rates  of  transportation  .shall  at  all  times  be  just  and 
reasonable.     In  changing  or  modifying  them  from  time 
to  time  in  the  manner  provided  in  the  act  to  regulate 
commerce,  as  amended,  and  in  viewing  them  from  the 
standpoint  of  their  effect  in  producing  revenue  in  any 
rate-making  group  as  a  whole,  the  commission  shall  take 
into  consideration  the  intere.sts  of  the  public,  the  shippers 
the  wages  of  labor,  the  cost  of  maintenance  and  opera- 
tion (including  taxes),  a  fair  return  upon  the  value  of 
the  property  in  the  group  and  used  for  or  held  for  the 
service   of   transportation,    the   requirements    for    addi- 
tional capital  in  order  to  enable  the  carriers  to  adequately 
perform  their  duties  to  the  public  and  the  conditions  un- 
der which  the  same  can  be  secured;   and,  for  the  pur- 
poses aforesaid,  the  commission  shall  from  time  to  t'me 
determine  the  value  of  the  property  in  each  district  and 
so  lower  or  advance  the  rates  of  transportation,  as  nearly 
as  may  be,  as  to  provide  the  revenues  herein  ment'oned." 
The  full  committee  of  the  House  reported  a  rule  of  rate- 
making  as  follows: 

"The  commission  shall  be  charged  with  the  duty  and 
responsibility  of  observing  and  keeping  informed  as  to 
the  transportation  needs  and  the  transportation  facili- 
ties and  service  of  the  country,  and  as  to  the  operating 
revenues  necessary  to  the  adequacy  and  efficiency  of  such 
transportation  facilities  and  service.  In  reaching  its 
conclusions  as  to  the  justness  and  reasonableness  of  any 
rate,  fare,  charge,  classification,  regulation,  or  practice, 
the  commission  shall  take  into  consideration  the  in- 
terest of  the  public,  the  shippers,  the  reasonable  cost 
of  maintenance  and  operation  (including  the  wages  of 
labor,  depreciation,  and  taxes),  and  a  fair  return  upon 
the  value  of  the  property  used  or  held  for  the  service 
of  transportation." 
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These  two  drafts  are  not  very  far  apart.  The  principal 
difference  is  in  the  declaration  as  to  credit. 

The  question  again  recurs,  why  should  Congress  hesitate 
to  make  a  clear  declaration  on  this  subject?  It  must  be 
recognized  that  proper  credit  is  essential  to  the  success  of 
the  system  which  Congress  has  chosen  to  rely  on  for  trans- 
portation. If  Congress  hesitates  to  say  this,  that  very  fact 
indicates  that  the  investment  is  hazardous.  It  mu.st  be 
borne  in  mind  that  Congress  is  making  an  appeal  in  this 
legislation  to  a  new  public — to  an  investment  that  is  not  as 
yet  in  the  railroads — and  if  it  fails  to  declare  that  the  na- 
tional policy  is  that  investments  which  are  hereafter  made 
will  be  justified  by  the  rate  structure — regulated  as  they  will 
be  by  governmental  authority — then  in  frankness  it  must  be 
realized  that  the  appeal  fails. 

It  is,  therefore,  our  since  hope  that  Congress  will  not  be 
uncertain  in  its  attitude  on  this  question  of  credit. 

Of  the  two  rules  above  quoted,  that  from  the  Senate  will 
give  a  stronger  measure  of  assurance  to  new  investors — an 
assurance  which  Congress  may  be  certain  is  ver}'  badly 
needed. 

We,  therefore,  respectifully  ask  why  such  a  rule  does  not 
present  a  fair  basis  for  the  adjustment  of  the  differences  of 
■opinion  between  the  two  houses? 


November  Deficit  Increases 

NET  OPERATING  INCOME  of  the  railroads  in  November, 
1919,  reached  the  lowest  point  it  has  reached  in  No- 
vember for  30  years,  according  to  preliminary  returns, 
amounting  to  only  $22,000,000,  as  compared  with  $57,000,- 
000  for  this  month  in  1918,  $76,000,000  in  1917  and  $83,- 
600,000,  the  average  for  November  during  the  three-year  test 
period.  This  makes  the  government  deficit  for  the  month 
$61,000,000,  as  compared  with  the  standard  return  of  the 
test  period,  or  $53,000,000,  as  compared  with  one-twelfth  of 
the  annual  rental  guaranteed  by  the  government,  and  brings 
the  government's  deficit  from  railroad  operations  for  the 
year  up  to  over  $290,000,000.  Adding  this  to  the  $236,500,- 
000  loss  in  1918  makes  a  total  of  $527,200,000  for  the  23 
months  of  government  operation  without  counting  the  ex- 
penses of  the  Railroad  Administration  and  the  deficits  from 
other  than  railroad  operations,  such  as  Pullman  car  lines, 
express,  waterways,  etc.,  for  1919,  which  have  not  yet  been 
reported. 

When  the  December  returns  are  in  it  is  estimated  that  the 
total  loss  of  the  government  for  the  two  years  will  be  about 
$700,000,000,  aside  from  whatever  may  be  the  results  from 
the  adjustment  of  the  materials  and  supplies  accounts,  cap- 
ital expenditures  for  war  purposes  and  the  maintenance  ac- 
counts, etc.  The  administration  statement  does  not  give  the 
earnings  and  expenses  but  a  compilation  of  the  returns  to 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  covering  nearly  all  the 
roads  shows  the  following  comparison: 

1919  1918 

Revenues      $436,100,000  $440,400,000 

Expenses    and    taxes 417,000,000  383,900,000 

Net    operating    income 19,100,000  56,500,000 

According  to  this  compilation  the  Eastern  roads  showed 
an  actual  operating  deficit  in  November.  Their  expenses 
and  taxes  were  about  $4,200,000  in  excess  of  the  operating 
revenues.  The  Western  roads  earned  about  $20,400,000 
net  and  the  Southern  roads  about  $2,900,000.  Compared 
with  the  November  average  for  the  three-year  test  period 
the  November  revenues  show  an  increase  of  $149,200,000, 
but  expenses  and  taxes  have  increased  $213,700,000.  The 
net  ton  miles  of  revenue  and  non-revenue  freight  handled 
in  November  aggregated  32,539,000,000,  a  decrease  of  SJ^ 


per  cent  as  compared  with  November,  1918,  while  ])assenger 
traffic  increased. 

Director  General  Hines  on  January  3  authorized  a  state- 
ment discussing  the  November  returns  from  which  those  who 
desire  to  do  so  may  derive  an  argument  that  the  Railroad 
Administration  was  financially  successful  during  the  four 
months  preceding  the  coal  strike,  July  to  October,  inclusive, 
because  it  shows  a  profit  for  thos'e  months  of  $45,200,000, 
as  compared  with  four-twelfths  of  the  annual  rental,  al- 
though in  a  parallel  column  it  is  shown  that  the  net  operat- 
ing income  in  tho.se  months  was  actually  $3,300,000  less 
than  the  proportion  of  the  annual  rental  earned  during  the 
corresponding  months  of  the  three-year  test  period,  ended 
June  30,  1917,  which  were  the  months  of  July  to  October 
1914,  1915  and  1916. 

The  statement  also  shows  that  if  the  increased  rates  had 
been  in  effect  throughout  the  period  of  federal  control  there 
would  have  been  a  surplus  for  22  months  of  $14,000,000. 
It  might  also  be  pointed  out  that,  if  this  had  been  the  case, 
while  the  result  for  1918  would  have  been  a  profit  of  $257,- 
500,000,  instead  of  a  deficit  of  $236,500,000,  the  result  for 
11  months  of  1919  would  still  have  been  a  deficit  of  some 
$290,000,000.     The  statement  follows: 

"As  indicated  a  few  days  ago,  the  operating  results  for 
November  were  very  seriously  affected  by  the  coal  strike. 
Detailed  statistics  of  the  operating  results  for  the  month  have 
now  become  available  for  practically  all  of  the  Class  I  rail- 
roads and  large  terminal  companies  in  federal  operation. 
These  results  indicate  that  there  will  be  a  net  operating  in- 
come for  the  month  of  November  from  the  operation  of  these 
properties  of  $22,000,000,  which  represents  a  loss  of  $53,- 
000,000  to  the  government,  after  allowing  one-twelfth  of  the 
annual  rental,  or  $61,000,000,  on  the  basis  of  the  net  op- 
erating income  earned  during  the  average  November  of  the 
test  period. 

_  "As  it  is  now  the  end  of  the  second  year  of  federal  opera- 
tion, it  appears  to  be  a  convenient  time  to  review  the  oper- 
ating results  during  the  past  two  years  of  federal  control. 
For  this  purpose,  it  seems  appropriate  to  divide  the  period 
of  government  operation  into  four  periods: 

1.  The  calendar  year  1918,  which  was  abnormal  in  be- 
ing a  war  year  and  also  on  account  of  the  fact  that 
increases  in  freight  and  passenger  rates  were  effective 
for  practically  only  the  last  half  of  the  year,  while 
a  large  proportion  of  the  increase  in  wages  was  retro- 
active to  January  1,  1918. 

2.  Six  months  ended  June  30,  1919,  which  reflected  the 
slump  in  freight  business  following  the  armistice 
and  the  readjustment  to  peace  conditions.  This  pe- 
riod reflects  the  increased  rates  for  the  full  period  and 
the  greater  portion  of  the  present  wage  scale.  It  does 
not,  however,  include  the  increase  to  shopmen  which 
was  retroactive  to  May  1,  1919,  the  full  effect  of 
which  is  shown  in  the  last  two  periods. 

3.  The  four  months  July  to  October,  1919,  which  may 
be  said  to  represent  approximately  normal  operating 
conditions. 

4.  The  months  of  November  and  December,  1919,  op- 
erations of  which,  as  indicated  above,  were  so  seri- 
ously affected  by  the  coal  strike  as  to  destroy  their 
value  for  estimating  normal  earning  capacity. 

"In  stating  the  results  for  these  four  periods  in  the  fol- 
lowing table,  adjustments  have  been  made  for  back  pay  in- 
cluded in  the  operating  expenses  for  1919,  which  were  ap- 
plicable to  1918,  and  adjustments  have  also  been  made  for 
back  pay  in  the  four  months  ended  October  31,  1919,  ap- 
plicable to  six  months  ended  June  30,  1919.  The  opera- 
tions for  October  have  also  been  credited  with  $6,000,000 
on  account  of  per  diem  charges  between  federally-operated 
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lines  includid  iu  llic  CLiuipiucnt  rents  lor  llic  inontii,  which 
represent  a  mere  bookkeeping  entry. 

After      alldwinu       for 

111.-   proporlioM    of    till- 

After    allowing    in    anmial    nnlal    rarncil 

each      month      for    iliirinK    the   lorrrsond- 

one-twelfth   of  the    inK      inoiillis      of      tlie 

annual  rental  Test    I'crioil 

Calendar    year      l')18 I-os»     $236,.SO0,()IIO  i/ $236,500.0(10 

6   months    Jan!-lMne,    I'M')....      Loss       2«.'.90O,0O0  ,/    228.700,000 

4  months    ifulyOet.     1019....      I'rolit       45,200,000  J        i.iOO.OW 
November.     I'll')..." '"ss         53.000.000             d      61,000.000 

Total     23     months     enilcil 

November    30,    I")!?....      Loss     $527,200,000  J  $52'J.50U,000 

,/  Indicates    .lefioit. 

■•■[■lie  net  s^ain  or  loss  for  these  properties  for  the  four 
piriod.-i  named  above  on  the  basis  of  the  accounts  as  they 
stand  without  making  the  adjustments  for  back  pay  and  per 
diem  charges  was  as  follows: 

.\flcr       allowing       for 

the    proportion    of   the 

After  allowinu  for    annual    rental    earneil 

monthly        pro|ior-    dnriuR  the  correspond- 

tion  of  the  annual     ins      month      of      tlu- 

rental  Test  I'criod 

r-,lpmlir    vear      \91S rf  $211,000,000  <i  $21 1 .000.000 

6     no   Ihs     ^a'^l^mV,    1919 d    292,500.000  d     238,300.000 

5  o     iMulv-"   ct,    1919 23,300  000  ,/      25,200.000 

NovcmK'^      i^^^^  "'       53,000.000  J      61.000.000 

'"^L  T0?"l9l9"'"'.  ''°-.      ./  $533.20  1.000  ,/  $535,500,000 

if  Indicates  deficit. 

"It  is  estimated  that  if  general  Order  28  had  been  effec- 
tive January  1,  1918,  instead  of  in  June,  1918,  approximately 
$494,000,000  of  additional  freight  and  passenger  revenues 
would  have  been  accrued  to  the  Railroad  Administration 
without  any  increase  in  operating  expense.  If  this  additional 
revenue  had  been  obtained,  there  would  have  been  a  surplus 
of  about  $14,000,000  from  operation  for  the  22  months  ended 
October  31,  1919,  instead  of  the  deficit  .shown  above,  and 
the  loss  for  the  entire  23  months'  period  would  be  about 
$30,000,000,  for  which  the  coal  strike  should  be  held  re- 
sponsible. 

"The  following  comparison  of  net  ton  miles  per  mile  of 
road  per  day  indicates  a  decrease  of  16.6  per  cent  for  No- 
vember, 1919,  as  compared  with  October,  1919,  while  the 
corresponding  decrease  of  business  in  November,  1918,  as 
compared  with  October,  1918,  was  only  6.7  per  cent,  and 
in  November,  1917,  as  compared  with  October,  1917,  only 
1.6  per  cent.  This  indicates  quite  clearly  the  serious  dis- 
location of  freight  caused  by  the  coal  strike. 

Res'enue    and    non-revenue    ton 
miles  per  mile  of  road  per  day 

^1979  1918  1917 

,                                                                                ..      4,275  3.878  4.770 

-.=»""="'^'     4  002  4,591  ■        4.511 

l-ebruary     ^  ^^^  ,273  5.192 

^^^'f\^ :;:::::::::  4.134        5,471         5,257 

fP"'    4,524  5,226  5,617 

*I^y    :;■    ..  4,615  5,423  5,694 

-1"!"=     • .    ...  4  878  5.487  5,441 

-\"'y     ; .  5  075  5,691  5,351 

August     Vs'i  5  731  5^1' 

o?ow" :•■:::.■:  5;65i        5:584        5:3^5 

October      4-\\  5  15t  5  ^9S 

n°m"nths  ended  November '30: ::;::::::     4;689  5.227  S.TsO 

"The  preliminary  reports  on  passenger  traffic  during  No- 
vember indicate  that  there  was  a  substantial  increase  over 
November,  1918,  but  the  additional  revenue  on  this  account 
was  not  sufficient  to  offset  the  decrease  in  freight  revenue  on 
account  of  the  coal  strike." 

Mr.  Hines  had  previously  authorized  a  statement  on  De- 
cember 31  attributing  the  unfavorable  results  to  be  shown 
for  November  largely  to  the  effects  of  the  coal  strike  and 
predicting  that  they  would  be  extended  through  December 
and  possiblv  into  January.     The  statement  follows: 

"It  will  never  be  possible  to  estimate  completely  the  losses 
which  the  country  has  sustained  on  account  of  the  coal  strike. 
Among  the  heavy  losses  are  those  which  the  Railroad  .Ad- 
ministration has  sustained  and  will  sustain  on  account  of 
loss  of  business  and  the  extraordinary  difficulties  which  it 
was  compelled  to  overcome  in  order  during  the  strike  to  give 


tile  public  the  most  extensive  operation  of  the  railroads  and 
the  widest  possible  distriljution  of  the  available  coal.  These 
costly  results  will  .show  in  large  measure  in  the  month  of 
November  and  again  in  December  and  ])roljably  to  a  suIj- 
.stantial  extent  in  January  and  even  sulweijuent  months.  Un- 
doulitedly  there  will  be  a  very  large  deficit  in  operations  in 
the  month  of  Novemlier,  most  if  not  all  of  which  would  have 
been  avoided  but  for  the  losses  due  to  the  coal  strike. 

"These  los.ses  were  of  many  .sorts.  There  was  in  Novem- 
ber a  heavy  reduction  in  business  due  to  the  sudden  diminu- 
tion of  the  movement  of  coal  which  is  the  largest  single  item 
of  traffic,  and  due  in  part  to  the  shutting  down  or  slowing 
down  of  other  industries  as  the}-  ran  short  of  coal,  and  yet 
the  temporary  character  of  the  loss  of  Ijusiness  was  such  as 
to  j)reclude  the  possibility  of  any  corresponding  readjust- 
ment of  oj)erations  so  as  to  reduce  operating  costs.  On  the 
contrary,  operating  costs  were  seriously  increased  in  many 
important  respects.  Only  from  35  per  cent  to  45  per  cent 
of  the  normal  amount  of  coal  was  produced  and  yet  this  re- 
duced production  had  largely  to  be  transported  over  the  most 
abnormal  routes  which  had  never  been  designed  for  the  han- 
dling of  coal  in  the  direction  and  volume  temporarily  ne- 
cessitated. Again  the  handling  of  railroad  fuel  was  sub- 
jected to  extraordinary  burdens.  Much  coal  which  had 
been  stored  had  to  be  reloaded,  hauled  to  a  new  destination 
and  again  unloaded.  In  many  instances  coal  had  to  be 
hauled  hundreds  of  miles  in  order  to  supply  railroad  fuel, 
whereas  ordinarily  the  needed  coal  supply  was  close  at  hand. 
For  example,  coal  for  Eastern  Kansas  and  Oklahoma  roads 
ordinarily  obtained  from  Southeastern  Kansas  and  Eastern 
Oklahoma  had  to  l>e  hauled  from  Penn.sylvania  and  West 
Virginia.  Much  of  the  actual  revenues  which  will  be  shown 
for  November  and  also  for  December  were  for  coal  being 
handled  abnormal  distances  for  railroad  fuel  so  that  the 
railroads  using  this  coal,  in  addition  to  handling  this  coal 
great  and  unusual  distances  on  their  own  lines  have  to  in- 
clude in  their  operating  expenses  the  freight  received  on  this 
coal  on  other  railroads  and  included  in  their  operating 
revenues.  In  many  parts  of  the  country  the  railroads  were 
suddenly  confronted  with  the  necessity  of  burning  a  char- 
acter of  coal  to  which  the  locomotives  were  not  adapted  and 
with  which  the  firemen  were  not  familiar,  with  the  result 
that  substantially  less  efficiency  could  be  secured. 

"It  is  important  to  emphasize  that  these  results  could  not 
have  been  avoided  by  advance  storage  of  coal  because  long: 
prior  to  the  strike  being  seriously  threatened  the  general  pub- 
lic demand  for  coal  was  so  great  that  abnormal  storage  of  rail- 
road coal  could  not  have  been  obtained  except  by  depriving 
the  general  public  correspondingly  of  coal  which  it  was  urg- 
ently seeking.  The  storage  of  railroad  coal  was  already  in 
excess  of  normal. 

"In  order  to  meet  both  railroad  necessities  and  general 
public  necessities,  coal  had  to  be  switched  to  an  unusual  ex- 
tent with  resulting  heavy  terminal  costs.  These  difficulties 
were  seriously  accentuated  in  the  latter  part  of  November  and 
throughout  the  greater  part  of  December  by  cold  and  stormy 
weather  of  almost  unprecedented  severity  for  the  time  of 
year  in  many  parts  of  the  country. 

"In  addition  to  the  many  millions  of  dollars  of  loss  im- 
posed in  this  way  upon  the  public  through  the  increased 
cost  of  railroad  operation  on  account  of  the  strike,  there  is  the- 
further  unfortunate  effect  that  railroad  operations  for  No- 
vember and  December,  and  perhaps  for  a  substantial  period' 
thereafter,  will  entirely  lose  their  value  as  a  measure  of  cur- 
rent railroad  earning  capacity." 


The  American  Society  for  Testing  Materials  will  hold  its 
annual  meeting  at  the  New  Monterey  hotel,  Asbury  Park, 
N.  J.,  beginning  on  Monday,  June  21,  1920.  This  is  a  de-^ 
parture  from  the  precedent  of  long  standing  of  holding  the- 
annual  meeting  at  Atlantic  City. 
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Report  on  Adamsville  Collision 

THE  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has  issued  a 
report,  aated  November  26,  and  signed  by  W.  P.  Bor- 
land, chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Safety,  on  a  butting  col- 
lision which  occurred  on  August  9,  1919,  on  the  St.  Louis- 
San  Francisco,  near  Adamsville,  Ala.,  resulting  in  the  death 
of  three  and  the  injury  of  28  employees.  One  of  the  trains 
was  a  worktrain,  and  the  victims  were  laborers  riding  on  a 
platform  car,  the  engine  being  at  the  rear  of  the  train. 

Adamsville  is  14  miles  north  of  Birmingham,  and  the  prin- 
cipal circumstances  of  the  collision  are  indicated  in  the 
sketch.  On  this  portion  of  the  road  trains  of  the  Illinois 
Central  are  operated  with  the  same  rights  as  those  of  the  St. 
Louis-San  Francisco.  The  line  is  equipped  with  automatic 
block  sgnals;  and  at  the  time  of  the  accident  the  weather  was 
clear. 

Conductor  Bazemore  of  the  worktrain  had  stationed  a  flag- 
man at  Coal  Creek  and  one  at  Adamsville,  the  latter  with 
oral  but  not  written  instructions. 

At  about  3:20  p.  m.,  while  at  Coal  Creek,  Bazemore  talked 
with  the  despatcher  over  the  telephone  and  was  told  that 
there  would  be  no  northbound  trains  ahead  of  passenger  No. 
926,  due  to  leave  Adamsville  at  4:48;  and  he  then  decided 
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to  go  to  Adamsville  to  clear  the  track  for  the  passenger 
train.  He  followed  extra  No.  1619;  and  then  the  collision 
occurred  about  4:30  p.  m.,  while  the  worktrain  was  moving 
at  six  or  eight  miles  an  hour  and  the  northbound  train  was 
at  a  standstill.  Train  1736,  while  on  the  side  track  at 
Adamsville  at  about  4:15  p.  m.  was  told  by  Bazemore's  flag- 
man that  the  work  extra  was  working  near  milepost  719 
(about  one  mile  from  Coal  Creek),  but  to  run  carefully  ex- 
pecting to  find  it  anywhere  between  Adamsville  and  Coal 
Creek.  Train  1736,  leaving  Adamsville  after  the  passage  of 
1619  southbound,  found  the  first  block  signal  (721.4,  less 
than  one  mile  from  the  station)  in  the  stop  position,  but  did 
not  stop.  The  engineman  however,  sounded  the  whistle  sev- 
eral times  and  ran  at  only  about  six  miles  an  hour. 

Bazemore  said  that  he  would  have  protected  his  movement 
to  Adamsville  by  sending  a  flagman  on  train  1619  but  for 
the  fact  that  the  despatcher  informed  him  that  engine  1619 
was  in  poor  condition  and,  as  it  was  uphill,  the  train  should 
not  be  delayed. 

Bazemore  rode  on  the  platform  of  the  leading  end  of  the 
caboose;  he  saw  the  opposing  train  when  about  200  ft.  from 
it  and  then  attempted   to   reach   the   air  valve   and   set   the 


l^rakes,  but  was  pushed  away  from  it  by  one  of  the  three  sec- 
tion foremen,  with  him  on  the  platform,  who  rushed  to  get 
off.  The  report  quotes  Bulletin  191  issued  December  5,  1918, 
and  Bulletin  310,  issued  April  21,  1919,  which  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

[191] 

When  conductors  on  worktrains  drop  off  flags  to  one  or  both  directions 
where  they  are  at  work,  and  who  leave  with  these  flagmen  written  flagging 
instruction  to  other  trains  to  look  out  for  them,  they  must  not  have  these 
instructions  to  read  to  the  approaching  train  to  disregard  the  block;  when 
the  approaching  train  receives  these  written  flagging  instr\ictions  he  mu'-t  on 
arrival  at  block  which  is  against  him,  flag  through  this  territory  until  the 
worktrain  is  found.  After  closing  in  upon  worktrain  he  may  flag  on 
worktrain  to  next  passing  track  where  his  clear  block  is   found     *     ♦     ♦ 

*  *  *  Instructions  are  intended  to  avoid  the  indiscriminate  use  of 
flagging  instructions  by  conductors  authorizing  the  ignoring  of  the  blocks 
which  they  have  no  right  to  do  and  to  avoid  the  possibility  of  trains  which 
appear  to  be  under  control  colliding  with  worktrains  which  might  be  moving 
within  work  limits. 

[310] 
.-///   engineers : 

Please  be   governed  by  the  following   instructions: 

When  a  flag  is  at  a  red  block  with  written  instructions,  the  instructions 
will  carry  the  engineer  through  from  this  red  block  to  the  next  red  block, 
but  an  intervening  red  block  must  not  be  passed.  It  will  be  necessary  to 
rlag  through  that  territory.  Conductors  will  be  governed  accordingly  and  ' 
where  possible  to  do  so,  place  their  flag  with  written  instructions  at  a  point 
where  there  will  be  no  intervening  block  between  where  the  flag  is  located 
and  where  the  worktrain  is  to  be  driven  into  the  passing  track  or  clear. 

The  summary  of  Bazemore's  testimony  says  that  he  under- 
stood that  a  train  order  .should  have  been  issued  for  the 
movement  of  his  train  southward  under  the  existing  circum- 
stances, but  that  it  had  been  his  custom  to  act  on  a  "line-up," 
given  by  the  despatcher.  He  did  not  know  of  Bulletin  No. 
310  before  the  accident. 

Engineman  Parker  of  1736  said  that  the  worktrain  flag- 
man told  him  to  proceed  to  where  the  worktrain  was  located 
(milepost  719)  and  have  the  worktrain  go  to  Coal  Creek  to 
let  1736  by,  but  to  look  out  for  the  extra  anywhere  else  on 
the  main  line,  as  it  might  have  moved  from  milepost  719. 

Engineman  Parker  justified  himself  for  passing  signal 
721.4  in  the  stop  position,  by  producing  a  copy  of  Bulletin 
No.  310;  but  later  he  admitted  that  he  had  never  seen  this 
bulletin  prior  to  the  accident;  neither  had  he  seen  Bulletin 
No.  191  until  after  the  accident.  Having  not  seen  these  bul- 
letins he  was  bound  by  the  book  of  rules,  which  requires  a 
stop  of  five  minutes  at  an  automatic  block  signal  indicating 
stop,  the  train  thereafter  to  proceed  only  following  a  flag, 
and  under  control.  Knowing,  however,  that  it  was  custom- 
arj'  to  pass  stop  signals,  he  had  inquired  and  was  told  that 
there  was  authority  for  the  practice. 

Conductor  Hargett  of  train  1736  saw  the  worktrain  flag- 
man at  Adamsville  but  made  no  inquiry  as  to  what  he  was 
there  for,  although  Hargett  must  have  been  near  his  engine. 
Hargett  had  not  seen  either  bulletin  before  the  accident,  but 
after  the  accident  a  copy  of  No.  310  was  mailed  to  him.  He 
knew  that  enginemen  sometimes  passed  stop  signals  on  oral 
instructions  from  flagmen,  though  there  was  no  authority  for 
doing  so  except  cu.stom;  and  in  this  case  he  would  not  have 
sent  a  flagman  ahead  even  had  he  known  that  his  engineman 
was  passing  a  stop  signal.  He  had  not  noticed  the  indica- 
tions of  the  automatic  block  signals  as  he  was  busy  figuring 
on  where  to  meet  an  opposing  passenger  train. 

The  conclusion  of  the  report  is  that  the  collision  was  due 
to  the  failure  of  Engineman  Parker  and  Conductor  Hargett 
properly  to  obey  automatic  block  signal  indications.  Had 
they  stopped  five  minutes  at  signal  No.  721.4  and  .sent  a 
flagman  ahead  the  collision  would  have  been  avoided.  Had 
Conductor  Hargett  been  riding  in  the  cupola  of  the  caboose, 
or  had  he  required  the  flagman  to  ride  there  he  would  have 
known  that  Parker  had  pas.sed  a  stop  signal.  Neither  of  the 
train  crews  knew  of  the  existence  of  Bulletin  No.  310,  and 
those  on  the  work  train  had  not  seen  either  bulletin.  These 
bulletins  do  not  authorize  trains  to  pass  stop  signals  unless 
flagmen  are  stationed  at  such  signals,  and  as  this  was  not 
the  case  in  this  instance  the  bulletins  do  not  apply;  but 
"there  can  be  no  excuse  for  the  dangerous  condition  resulting 
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fnnu  hiillotin.s  \>vi\\ii  in  t-I'lVil  without  ilu'  kiiowUd}.;*.'  of  cin- 
plovccs." 

i'lio  placing  of  tlie  responsibility  wholly  on  the  northbound 
train  is  oxplainoil  in  the  rejiorl  in  a  brief  discussion  of  the 
forms  of  train  onlers,  followed  l)y  the  conclusion  that  the 
worktrain  had  unrestricted  ri_nht  to  move  back  and  forth  at 
will  i)etween  ("oal  Creek  and  Adanisville,  jjrovided  it  cleared 
the  time  of  lirst-dass  trains. 

Failure  of  IJazemore  to  give  written  instructions  to  both 
Jlagmen  is  censured  though  this  failure  had  nothing  to  do 
with  this  accident. 

Mr.  Borland  hokls  that  under  Bulletin  No.  310,  train  No. 
17o()  had  the  right  to  pass  signal  721.4  without  .sending  a 
flagman  ahead;  so  that  the  collision  would  have  occurred 
without  anv  violation  of  rules  had  the  flagman  l)een  at  the 
signal  instead  of  at  Adanisville  station;  lioth  trains  would 
have  right  to  the  track  between  signal  721.4  and  tiie  succeed- 
ing northbound  automatic  signal.  "Bulletins  or  rules  au- 
thorizing trains  to  pass  red  l)locks  on  single  track  line,  un- 
.der  anv  circumstances,  without  full  flag  protection,  are  a 
serious  detriment  to  safety  in  train  operation." 


Executives  Plan  for  Resumption 

of    Private  Operation 

THE  Association  of  Railway  Executives  and  several  of 
its  principal  committees  held  a  series  of  meetings  at 
Washington  on  January  3,  4,  5  and  6  to  consider  the 
various  problems,  with  their  multitude  of  details,  connected 
with  the  transfer  of  railroad  operations  to  the  companies 
on  March  1.  The  meetings  of  the  standing,  law  and  rate 
committees  were  held  at  the  rooms  of  the  Bureau  of  Rail- 
way Economics,  and  on  Monday,  January  5,  there  was  a 
general  meeting  of  the  members  of  the  association  at  the 
Hotel  Washington.  In  addition,  there  was  a  meeting  of  the 
committee  of  seven,  headed  by  General  W.  W.  Atterbury, 
vice-president  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  which  is  co- 
operating with  the  American  Railroad  Association  regard- 
ing the  organization  of  the  railroads  for  operating  purposes 
which  is  to  take  the  place  of  some  of  the  organizations  main- 
tained by  the  Railroad  Administration. 

The  plans  agreed  upon  as  a  result  of  the  meetings  in- 
clude the  adoption  of  rules  for  the  distribution  and  inter- 
change of  freight  cars,  which  include  a  per  diem  agree- 
ment and  provision  for  the  creation  of  a  commission  on 
car  service,  with  plenary  powers,  to  be  located  at  Washing- 
ton, where  it  will  be  in  a  position  to  co-operate  with  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  on  car  service  matters. 
This  commission  therefore  will  be  a  development  of  the 
Commission  on  Car  Service  oiiganized  by  the  railroads, 
which  was  located  in  Washington  in  1917  and  which  con- 
stituted the  basis  for  the  Car  Service  Section,  later  organ- 
ized by  the  Railroad  Administration,  which  has  functioned 
during  the  past  two  years. 

A  continuation  of  the  system  of  operating  statistics  estab- 
lished by  the  Railroad  Administration  through  its  Operating 
Statistics  Section  was  also  decided  upon,  as  well  as  a  continu- 
ation of  the  methods  of  collecting  transportation  charges  es- 
tablished by  the  Railroad  Administration,  which  are  in  gen- 
eral on  a  cash  basis  with  uniform  regulations  governing  the 
extension  of  credit. 

At  the  general  meeting,  as  well  as  at  the  meeting  of  the 
law  committee,  careful  consideration  was  also  given  to  the 
details  of  the  proposed  railroad  legislation  now  in  the  hands 
of  the  Senate  and  House  conferees.  Thomas  DeWitt  Cuy- 
ler,  chairman  of  the  Association  of  Railway  Executives, 
issued  the  following  statement  at  the  conclusion  of  the  gen- 
eral meeting: 

"When  the  President  issued  his  proclamation  stating  that 


the  roadN  would  Ik  rctuniid  to  tlieir  owners  on  March  1, 
1920,  1  slated  tiiat  tin-  (onijianies  would  be  prej)ared  to  re- 
sume operation  on  that  date.  'Ihey  are  now  actively  en- 
gaged in  making  their  |)reparalions.  It  is  their  earnest 
desire  to  give  the  pui)lic  the  benefit  of  any  and  all  improve- 
ments in  railway  operation  which  have  iieen  adojjted  during 
tile  j)eriod  of  government  control,  and  all  sudi  changes  are 
l)eing  carefully  examined  and  considered. 

"Among  those  which  have  lieen  agreed  ujjon  during  the 
past  two  days  are: 

"1.  The  adoption  of  rules  for  the  distribution  and  inter- 
change of  freight  cars.  This  step  was  first  taken  by  the 
railroad  comjjanies  during  1917  in  order  to  expedite  the 
liandling  of  the  country's  extraordinary  traffic  at  that  time. 
This  method  was  continued  by  the  U.  S.  Railroad  Admin- 
i.stration  through  its  section  on  Car  Service,  and  on  March  1 , 
1920,  the  railroad  companies  will  themselves  constitute  a 
commission  on  car  service,  and  every  effort  will  be  made  to 
utilize  to  its  highest  capacity  the  entire  freight  equipment 
of  the  country. 

"2.  The  continuation  of  the  system  of  operating  statistics 
established  l)y  the  Railroad  Administration.  These  repre- 
sent a  considerable  advance  over  previous  statistics  and  give 
additional  information  with  regard  to  car  and  locomotive 
performance,  which  will  be  useful  in  promoting  efficiency 
on  the  resumption  of  jirivate  operation. 

".1.  The  continuation  of  the  present  methods  of  collect- 
ing transportation  charges,  as  provided  in  the  director  gen- 
eral's order  No.  25.  Such  continuation  is  calculated  to 
secure  the  prompt  payment  of  transportation  charges,  and 
has  the  further  advantage  of  putting  all  users  of  transporta- 
tion upon  a  basis  of  equality  with  regard  to  credit. 

"The  various  companies  are  engaged  in  arranging  to  re- 
establish agencies  for  the  information  and  assistance  of  ship- 
pers in  routing  and  tracing  shipments. 

"The  companies,  through  this  association,  are  trying,  in 
a  generous  and  liberal  spirit,  to  agree  with  the  government 
on  the  interpretations  of  the  federal  control  act  and  of  the 
standard  contract  between  the  government  and  the  com- 
panies. Every  effort  will  be  made  to  avoid  litigation  and 
make  final  settlement  prompt  and  fair. 

"Careful  consideration  is  being  given  to  the  need  for  ad- 
ditional equipment,  and  every  possible  effort  will  be  made 
by  the  companies  to  provide  such  equipment. 

"The  companies  are,  of  course,  vitally  interested  in  the 
railroad  legislation  now  in  conference  between  the  Senate 
and  the  House.  In  this  connection  it  is  worth  while  restat- 
ing what  the  railroad  executives  feel  is  required  to  enable 
the  companies  to  give  to  the  public  the  best  possible  kind  of 
service.     These  essentials  are: 

"1.  The  creation  of  a  government  body  charged  with  the 
primary  duty  of  studying  the  transportation  needs  of  the 
country  in  a  liberal  and  constructive  spirit  and  of  advising 
Congress  and  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  from 
time  to  time  as  to  what  those  requirements  are. 

"2.  The  enactment  of  a  rule  of  rate-making  which  shall 
be  sufficiently  explicit  as  to  state  all  of  the  elements  which 
would  not  only  make  individual  rates  reasonable,  but  the 
sum  total  of  rates  adequate  to  insure  to  properly  managed 
railroads  a  basis  of  credit  for  the  expansion  and  develop- 
ment of  their  facilities  to  keep  pace  with  the  growth  of  the 
country. 

"3.  A  sufficient  national  control  over  rates  to  prevent  dis- 
crimination or  unfair  competition  between  the  rates  charged 
in  one  state  as  against  the  rates  charged  in  another  state,  or 
for  interstate  traffic. 

"4.  Liberty  to  simplify  and  stabilize  railroad  transpor- 
tation by  permitting  proper  consolidations,  subject  to  public 
approval.     Such  consolidations,  however,  not  to  be  destruc- 
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tive  of  actual  or  potential  competion  in  railway  operation. 

"5.  A  guarantee  of  the  present  rental  paid  by  the  govern- 
ment for  a  reasonable  period. 

"6.  The  creation  for  use  during  1920  of  a  substantial 
loaning  fund  which  will  enable  the  companies  to  complete 
additions  and  betterments  started  but  not  completed  during 
the  period  of  federal  control. 

"The  problems  which  the  railroad  companies  are  now 
engaged  are  the  concern  of  every  citizen.  Transportation 
is  the  limiting  factor  on  that  enlarged  production  which  the 
entire  world  needs.  The  expansion  of  railroad  facilities 
had  not  kept  pace  with  the  growth  of  the  country  prior  to 
the  war,  and  the  needs  of  the  near  future  will  run  into  bil- 
lions of  dollars.  The  credit  to  raise  these  vast  sums  cannot 
be  had  e.xcept  by  fair  and  liberal  treatment  by  the  public 
authorities  and  by  good  management  on  the  part  of  the 
companies.  The  companies  are  making  every  possible  effort 
to  insure  this  good  management  on  the  resumption  of  pri- 
vate operation,  and  they  confidently  rely  on  the  intelligence 
and  good  sense  of  Congress  and  the  American  people  to  do 
their  share." 

In  addition  to  Thomas  DeWitt  Cuyler,  chairman,  and 
Alfred  P.  Thorn,  general  counsel  of  the  Association  of  Rail- 
way Executives,  among  those  present  were:  W.  G.  Besler, 
president.  Central  Railroad, of  New  Jersey;  S.  T.  Bledsoe, 
general  counsel,  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe;  E.  N.  Brown, 
president  and  chairman  of  the  Pere  Marquette  and  St. 
Louis-San  Francisco;  E.  G.  Buckland,  president.  New 
York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford  and  Central  New  England; 
E.  C.  Lindley,  vice-president.  Great  Northern;  H.  E. 
Byram,  president,  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul;  W.  R. 
Cole,  president,  Nashville,  Chattanooga  &  St.  Louis;  A.  T. 
Dice,  president,  Philadelphia  &  Reading;  Howard  Elliott, 
president.  Northern  Pacific;  S.  M.  Felton,  president,  Chi- 
cago Great  Western;  W.  H.  Finley,  president,  Chicago  & 
Northwestern;  J.  H.  Eustis,  president,  Boston  &  Maine; 
Julius  Kruttschnitt,  chairman,  Southern  Pacific;  E.  E. 
Loomis,  president,  Lehigh  Valley;  L.  F.  Loree,  president, 
Delaware  &  Hudson;  Robert  S.  Lovett,  chairman,  Union 
Pacific;  C.  H.  Markham,  president,  Illinois  Central;  Wil- 
liam T.  Noonan,  president,  Buffalo,  Rochester  &  Pittsburgh; 
O.  M.  Spencer,  general  counsel,  Chicago,  Burlington  & 
Quincy  and  Colorado  &  Southern;  Mark  W.  Potter,  presi- 
dent, Carolina,  Clinchfield  &  Ohio;  Samuel  Rea,  president, 
and  General  W.  W.  Atterbury,  vice-president,  Pennsylvania 
Railroad;  T.  M.  Schumacher,  president.  El  Paso  &  South- 
western; A.  H.  Smith,  president.  New  York  Central  Lines; 
W.  H.  Truesdale,  president,  Delaware,  Lackawanna  & 
Western;  A.  C.  Rearick,  vice-president,  Chesapeake  &  Ohio 
and  Hocking  Valley;  F.  D.  Underwood,  president,  Erie; 
H.  D.  Howe,  vice-president,  New  York,  Chicago  &  St.  Louis; 
William  H.  White,  president,  Richmond,  Fredericksburg  & 
Potomac  and  Washington  Southern;  and  Daniel  Willard, 
president,  Baltimore  &  Ohio. 

Differences  of  opinion  between  some  of  the  railway  exe- 
cutives as  to  the  advisability  of  certain  features  of  pro- 
posed railroad  legislation,  notably  the  rate-making  and 
excess  earnings  provision  of  the  Cummins  bill,  cropped 
out  at  the  meeting  but  failed  to  change  the  policy 
of  the  association,  as  expressed  in  the  memorandum  on  the 
Cummins  bill  filed  with  the  conferees  by  Chairman  Cuyler 
and  General  Counsel  Thom.  The  extent  of  the  so-called 
"split"  in  the  ranks  of  the  executives  was,  however,  greatly 
exaggerated  in  newspaper  accounts  inspired  by  publicity  work 
on  behalf  of  the  Warfield  association.  While  the  executive's 
association  would  favor  a  minimum  of  6  per  cent  on  the 
aggregate  values  in  a  traffic  group  provided  the  carriers  are 
allowed  to  earn  and  retain  as  much  as  they  can  from  legally 
established  rates  it  is  opposed  to  the  present  provision  of 
Section  6  and  has  suggested  as  a  compromise  the  rule  of 


rate-making  contained  in  the  tentative  bill  drafted  by  the 
Senate  sub-committee.  Some  of  the  executives,  however, 
are  in  favor  of  the  rule  of  the  bill  passed  by  the  Senate,  some 
because  they  regard  it  as  generally  satisfactory  and  others 
because  of  a  fear  that  if  it  should  be  rejected  no  improve- 
ment on  it  could  be  hoped  for,  and  the  only  alternative 
would  be  the  Esch  bill,  which  has  no  rate-making  rule  but 
leaves  the  whole  question  within  the  discretion  of  the  In- 
terstate Commerce  Commission  as  to  what  is  just  and  reason- 
able. 

Daniel  Willard,  president  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio,  who 
some  time  ago  resigned  from  the  steering  committee  of  the 
association  because  of  a  disagreement  with  its  views,  took 
a  position  at  the  meeting  against  opposition  by  the  execu- 
tives to  the  Cummins  bill  and  Howard  Elliott,  president 
of  the  Northern  Pacific,  offered  a  resolution  which  was 
adopted,  to  the  effect  that  the  steering  committee  should 
confer  with  other  organizations  interested  in  the  railroad 
legislation  with  a  view  toward  co-operation.  The  other  or- 
ganizations include  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United 
States,  the  National  Transportation  Conference  and  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Owners  of  Railroad  Securities,  that 
have  taken  an  active  part  in  urging  remedial  legislation, 
while  the  latter  two  organizations  have  urged  a  plan  similar 
to  that  of  the  Cummins  bill.  The  Elliott  resolution  was 
adopted  but  not  until  after  an  amendment  proposed  by 
Judge  R.  S.  Lovett  had  been  added  instructing  the  com- 
mittee "not  to  agree  to  or  recommend  legislation  which  will 
take  from  any  carrier  any  part  of  its  net  earnings  received 
from  rates  established  or  approved  by  public  authority." 
The  vote  for  this  amendment  was  29  to  15.  The  minority 
included  not  only  those  who  were  in  favor  of  the  rule  of  the 
Senate  bill  but  also  several  who  said  they  had  voted  against 
the  amendment  on  the  ground  that  the  committee  needed 
no  instructions. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  law  committee  and  the  general  coun- 
sel on  the  following  day  objection  to  the  attitude  of  the  as- 
sociation was  also  expressed  by  a  minority  led  by  H.  L. 
Bond,  Jr.,  vice-president  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio,  and  also 
a  counsel  for  the  Warfield  association,  and  B.  H.  Inness 
Blown,  general  counsel  for  the  Seaboard  Air  Line,  who  were 
joined  by  two  others,  out  of  a  total  of  about  40  present,  and 
announced  their  intention  of  forming  a  separate  committee, 
Mr.  Bond  issued  the  following  statement: 

"It  is  the  purpose  of  those  of  us  who  differ  with  Mr.  A. 
P.  Thom,  counsel  for  the  railroad  executives'  association, 
and  some  other  attorneys,  to  form  a  committee  of  lawyers 
to  assist  in  this  crisis  in  doing  in  a  helpful  way  what  is  nec- 
essary to  secure  constructive  legislation  for  the  railroads. 
We  believe  that  it  is  not  wise  for  the  executives  or  counsel 
of  railroads  to  start  a  propaganda,  which  seems  to  be  the 
purpose  of  some  of  those  on  the  other  side,  to  defeat  the 
constructive  rate-making  and  financial  legislation  which  is 
embodied  in  Section  6  of  the  Cummins  bill.  We  recognize 
that  the  upper  house  of  Congress,  the  Senate,  with  the  ap- 
proval and  support  of  the  prominent  leaders  of  both  of  the 
political  parties,  has  passed  this  financial  legislation  and 
we  feel  that  we  should  be  prepared  to  give  any  help  we  can 
to  the  conference  in  prefecting  such  legislation,  preserving 
the  fundamental  features  of  Section  6  of  the  Senate  bill. 
That  section  provides  definitely  that  the  value  of  all  the 
property  used  in  the  transportation  service  shall  be  taken 
as  the  basis  of  rates  for  rate  groups  of  carriers,  and  while 
it  limits  somewhat  the  net  operating  income  that  the  several 
carriers  may  retain  from  earnings  derived  from  such  group 
rates,  yet  the  limits  prescribed  permit  every  carrier  to  retain 
not  less  than  six  per  cent  on  the  real  value  of  its  property 
ascertained  as  such  value  would  be  ascertained  in  a  con- 
demnation proceeding. 

"We  have  seen  a  number  of  attorneys  of  various  railroads 
and  a  committee  will  be  formed  for  the  purposes  named." 


Views  of  Executives  on  Proposed  Legislation 

Section  6  and  the  Rule  for  Rate  Making  Are  Covered 
in  Another  Article  in  This  Issue 


IN  AX  ADDiiioNAi.  iiu'inorandum  filed  with  the  conferees  on 
Januar\-  .>  by  Alfred  P.  Thorn,  general  counsel,  the  As- 
s(Kiation  of  Railway  Executives  expressed  its  views  as  to 
other  details  of  tlie  proposed  railroad  legislation  not  covered 
in  its  previous  memorandum  on  Section  6  and  the  rule  of 
rate-making,  as  follows: 

No  attempt  will  be  made  in  this  preliminary  memorandum 
to  go  into  the  details  of  the  bills  or  to  do  more  than  to  pre- 
sent certain  salient  features  of  the  proposed  legislation.  In- 
asmuch as  it  has  been  necessary  to  prepare  these  suggestions 
in  great  haste,  as  the  conferees  are  in  session,  request  will 
be  made  to  file  hereafter  a  supplemental  memorandum. 

The  references  are  to  the  Senate  Committee  Comparative 
Print,  unless  otherwise  stated. 

I.  Termination  of  Federal  Control 

Inasmuch  as  the  President  has  now  made  proclamation 
of  his  purpose  to  terminate  federal  control  at  12:01  a.  m. 
of  March  1,  1919,  it  is  assumed  that  the  proposed  legisla- 
tion will  be  made  to  conform  to  this  declared  purpose. 

II.  Federal  Control  Act 

It  is  proposed  by  the  Senate  to  repeal  the  federal  control 
act,  preserving  certain  specified  rights  and  powers.  It  is 
proposed  by  the  House  to  leave  the  act  in  force,  except  as 
to  certain  powers  which  the  President  is  forbidden  to  exer- 
cise after  the  end  of  federal  control.  Whichever  plan  is 
adopted,  it  becomes  necessary  to  consider  how  the  respective 
proposals  will  operate  in  respect  to  the  settlement  of  matters 
between  the  government  and  the  railroads,  to  which  we  re- 
spectfully call  attention  under  the  next  heading. 

III.  Settlement  of  Matters  Arising 

Out  of  Federal  Control 

Beginning  at  line  13,  page  6  of  the  House  bill;  beginning 
with  line  15,  page  85,  of  the  Senate  bill. 

Apparently  neither  of  these  provisions  modifies  Section 
2  of  the  federal  control  act.  By  that  section  the  President 
is  not  permitted  to  pay  more  to  any  company  with  which 
no  agreement  has  been  made  than  90  per  cent  of  the  esti- 
mated annual  amount  of  just  compensation.  It  is  respect- 
fully submitted  that  this  limit  of  90  per  cent  should  now 
be  removed,  and  that  the  President  should  be  authorized 
to  pay  the  entire  amount  of  compensation  not  exceeding  the 
maximum  set  by  Section  1  of  the  federal  control  act  as 
modified  by  the  exceptional  conditions  in  the  sixth  para- 
graph of  Section  1. 

Moreover,  it  is  respectfully  submitted  that  the  power  of 
the  President  to  continue  to  make  contracts  to  cover  the 
period  of  federal  control  should  not  be  terminated  by  the 
return  of  the  roads.  A  large  number  of  contracts  have  not 
yet  been  made  and  it  would  be  very  convenient  to  permit 
the  director  general  and  the  roads  to  agree  upon  a  contract 
v;hich  would  be  the  basis  of  the  settlement  of  matters  be- 
tween them. 

If  one  or  other  of  these  provisions  is  not  adopted,  there 
will  be  no  way  for  a  carrier  to  obtain  more  than  90  per  cent 
of  its  compensation  without  resorting  to  the  method  pre- 
scribed by  Section  3  of  the  federal  control  act,  which  would 
mean  litigation  as  a  method  of  settlement  and  would  be 
very  objectionable,  and,  moreover,  might  involve  the  neces- 
sity for  special  appropriations  from  Congress  to  pay  any 
amount  thus  found  due. 


IV.  Interurban  and  Street  Railways 

House  bill,  page  6,  after  line  10. 

We  respectfully  ask  that  a  provision  be  inserted  exclud- 
ing interurban  and  street  railways  from  this  legi.slation. 

Those  interested  in  carriers  of  this  class  fear  the  exten- 
sion of  street  railroad  wages  and  working  conditions  over 
their  lines  in  the  event  their  properties  are  included  in  the 
system  of  regulation,  and  they  also  are  convinced  that  the 
national  authority  is  not  so  related  to  the  great  volume  of 
their  business  as  to  enable  the  national  authority  to  make 
their  rates  sufficient  to  meet  the  burden  of  street  railroad 
scales  of  wages  and  working  conditions.  The  American 
Electric  Railway  Association  has  taken  action  in  conformity 
with  this  request,  and  we  respectfully  bring  it  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  conference  committee. 

V.  Executions  on  Judgments  Based  on  Causes  of 

Action  Arising  During  Federal  Control 

Page  10,  House  bill;  page  86,  line  14,  Senate  bill. 
At  the  end  of  Section  204  of  the  Hou.se  bill,  and  after  line 
14,  page  86  of  the  Senate  bill,  we  respectfully  ask  that  the 
following  be  inserted: 

"No  execution  or  process,  other  than  on  a  judgment 
recovered  by  the  United  States  against  a  carrier,  shall 
be  levied  upon  the  property  of  any  carrier  where  the 
cause   of   action   on    account   of   which   the   judgment 
was  obtained,  grew  out  of  the  possession,  use,  control 
or  operation  of  any  railroad  or  system  of  transporta- 
tion by  the  President  under  federal  control." 
The  reason  for  this  is  that  the  federal  control  act  permits 
actions  to  be  instituted  by  any  person  against  a  carrier  for 
a  cause  of  action  arising  during  federal  control,   and   for 
which  the  United  States  is  responsible.  We  seek,  by  asking  the 
inclusion  of  the  above  provision,  to  avoid  the  seizure  of  the 
property  of  these  carriers  for  the  debts  of  the  United  States, 
and  thus  to  avoid  the  necessity  of  the  carriers  paying  such 
debts  and  collecting  them  out  of  the  United   States.     The 
transaction  is  one  between  the  United  States  and  the  person 
entitled  to  the  cause  of  action,  and  should  be  pursued  be- 
tween those  parties  alone,  without  embarrassing  or  involv- 
ing the  carrier,   which,   in  reality,   has  no  relation  to  the 
matter. 

VI.  Refunding  of  Carriers'  Indebtedness 

to  the  United  States 

Section  205  of  the  House  bill,  beginning  at  line  9,  on 
page  10;  Section  2  of  the  Senate  bill,  beginning  at  line  23,  on 
page  89. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  provision  of  the  House  bill 
makes  it  obligatory  on  the  President  to  set  off  the  current 
indebtedness  of  the  government  to  a  carrier  against  the  car- 
rier's capital  indebtedness  to  the  government  incurred  for 
additions  and  betterments  made  during  federal  control.  We 
respectfully  request  a  re-consideration  of  this  provision. 

Indebtedness  of  the  carriers  to  the  government  are  of  two 
classes:  First,  indebtedness  for  additions  and  betterments 
put  upon  the  property  by  order  of,  or  with  the  approval  of 
the  President,  during  federal  control,  and  which,  by  Section 
6  of  the  federal  control  act,  the  President  was  authorized  to 
charge  to  the  carriers,  this  prcx:eeding  involving  the  incur- 
ring of  a  very  large  indebtedness  by  the  carriers  to  the  gov- 
ernment on  capital  account,  which  was  made  immediately 
payable;   and,   second,   indebtedness   of  the  carriers  to  the 
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government  for  money  loaned,  or  due  otherwise  on  open 
account. 

The  indebtedness  of  the  government  to  the  carriers  is  all 
on  open  or  current  account,  arising  out  of  unpaid  compen- 
sation for  the  use  of  the  properties,  or  from  moneys  or  other 
assets  received  from  the  carriers,  or  from  liabilities  other- 
wise arising. 

Manifestly,  when  an  adjustment  is  made,  if  it  be  found 
that  the  government  owes  anything  on  account  of  compensa- 
tion, which  is  an  open  and  current  account  indebtedness — 
not  an  indebtedness  on  capital  account — the  carrier  should 
be  permitted  to  have  its  indebtedness  to  the  government, 
which  is  likewise  an  open  and  current  account  indebtedness, 
satisfied  by  so  much  of  the  amount  of  compensation  as  the 
government  is  permitted  to  use  as  a  set-off. 

,The  House  bill  as  it  now  stands  would,  however,  forbid 
this,  and  would  require  that  the  current  indebtedness  of  the 
carriers  to  the  government  remain  unsettled,  and  that  all 
amounts,  permitted  by  the  contract  to  be  offset,  be  used  in 
reducing  the  amount  of  the  capital  indebtedness  to  the  gov- 
ernment, incurred  for  the  carrier  by  the  President  during 
federal  control. 

The  amount  of  this  capital  indebtedness  was  made  im- 
mediately payable  because  of  the  exigencies  of  the  govern- 
ment. The  government  was  monopolizing  the  sources  of 
capital  supply  for  war  purposes,  and  felt  obliged  to  keep 
others  out  of  the  financial  market.  If  the  carriers  had  been 
acting  for  themselves,  their  customary  method  of  procedure 
with  respect  to  these  large  capital  expenditures  would  have 
been  to  finance  them  in  advance  of  the  work  by  obligations 
running  over  a  considerable  term  of  years.  Inasmuch  as 
they  could  not  do  this,  it  would  seem  only  equitable  for  the 
government  now  to  fund  the  capital  expenditures  for  a  rea- 
sonable period,  say  10  years,  and  at  a  reasonable  rate  of 
interest. 

This  would  not  be  only  equitable,  but  distinctly  in  the 
public  interest.  Congress  has  selected  the  system  of  private 
ownership  and  operation  as  the  reliance  of  the  public  for 
transportation.  The  system  thus  selected  must  be  made 
competent  and  efficient.  To  do  this  the  carriers  must  be 
able  to  obtain  from  the  general  public  a  large  amount  of 
additional  capital  in  the  immediate,  or  near,  future.  This, 
of  course,  could  not  be  done  if  there  was  a  large  amount  of 
open  account  indebtedness  immediately  due  and  not  provided 
for.  No  appeal  could  be  successfully  made  to  the  public 
to  furnish  capital  for  a  carrier  having  a  very  large  amount 
of  floating  indebtedness,  the  payment  of  which  might  be 
demanded  at  once. 

The  amount  of  the  requirements  of  the  carriers  for  addi- 
tional capital  will,  after  the  termination  of  federal  control, 
be  caused  by  their  need  to  provide  for  maturing  capital 
obligations  and  for  new  equipment  and  additions  and  bet- 
terments essential  to  the  efficiency  of  their  transportation 
service. 

The  enormous  amount  needed  for  these  purposes  will  be 
somewhat  indicated  by  the  following:  In  order  to  meet 
known  and  classified  maturing  obligations  falling  due  year 
by  year,  the  carriers  of  Class  1  will  need  on  the  average, 
exclusive  of  maturing  equipment  obligations,  more  than 
$139,000,000  each  year  of  the  next  ten  years,  and  perhaps 
an  even  larger  amount.  In  fact.  Chairman  Esch,  in  his  re- 
port to  the  House  on  this  bill,  filed  a  statement  showing  that 
the  maturities,  including  equipment  obligations,  falling  due 
in  1920,  would  aggregate  $222,200,692,  and  those  falling 
due  in  1921  would  aggregate  $333,423,733.  See  House 
Report,  pages  38-41. 

In  addition  to  this,  the  carriers  will  need  each  year  for 
new  additions  and  betterments,  amounts  variously  estimated 
at  from  $575,000,000  to  $1,000,000,000.  It  will  probably 
be  much  more  than  the  smaller  of  the  figures  just  men- 
tioned.   The  director  general  has,  in  a  recent  address,  indi- 


cated that  it  has  been  necessary  for  the  Railroad  Administra- 
tion, during  federal  control,  to  limit  the  additions  and  bet- 
terments, put  upon  the  properties  of  these  carriers,  to  those 
absolutely  needed  for  war  and  other  pressing  transportation 
uses;  and  yet,  in  the  year  1918,  he  .spent  for  additions  and 
betterments  about  $576,000,000.  If  this,  as  stated  by  the 
director  general,  was  not  an  adequate  amount,  the  capital 
requirements  of  the  companies,  if  met  to  the  extent  required 
by  the  public  interests,  would  probably  not  fall  far  short  of 
$1,000,000,000  a  year. 

If  the  indebtedness  of  the  carriers  to  the  government  re- 
mains unfunded  and  must  be  provided  for  elsewhere,  the 
amount  which  they  will  have  to  go  into  the  market  to  secure 
will  be  that  much  larger  and  will  become  absolutely  pro- 
hibitory. 

The  carriers  must  attempt  to  secure  the  required  amounts 
at  a  time  when  a  new  system  of  regulation  will  probably  be 
in  effect.  Much  of  the  money  will  be  required  before  the 
results  of  that  system  have  been  satisfactorily  demonstrated 
to  the  investing  public.  The  carriers  wall  also  have  to  go 
into  a  market  disturbed  by  war  conditions,  and  where  there 
will  be  tremendous  competition  for  the  funds  available  for 
investment. 

And  yet  it  is  in  the  public  interest  that  the  carriers  suc- 
ceed in  obtaining  this  money.  The  indebtedness  of  the  car- 
riers to  the  government  for  additions  and  betterments,  in- 
curred under  the  circumstances  above  mentioned,  ought  not 
be  allowed  to  constitute  an  additional  complication  and  em- 
barrassment in  this  situation. 

To  avoid  this,  the  government  should  not  hesitate  to  carry 
this  indebtedness  for  10  years,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
reason  it  was  made  immediately  due  grew  out  of  the  war 
and  the  public  needs. 

It  is  certainly  not  too  much  to  expect  this  of  the  govern- 
ment in  regard  to  its  own  domestic  transportation  systems, 
on  which  its  own  people  are  dependent  for  their  access  to 
tlie  markets,  when  for  war  purposes  it  loaned  Belgium,  at 
a  time  when  Belgium  was  practically  subjugated,  more  than 
$343,000,000;  France  more  than  $3,000,000,000;  Great 
Britain  more  than  $4,000,000,000,  and  Italy  more  than 
$1,500,000,000.  There  is  no  suggestion  that  these  loans  to 
foreign  governments  should  be  regarded  as  immediately  due, 
and  doubtless  they  will  be  funded.  Certainly  the  govern- 
ment will  not  regard  itself  as  a  mere  collection  agency  in 
regard  to  them.  There  are  other  and  broader  considerations 
which  control  the  matter  of  this  foreign  indebtedness. 

This  should  also  be  true  in  respect  to  the  indebtedness  of 
the  railroads  to  their  own  government.  This  indebtedness 
was  incurred  under  peculiar  conditions  and  for  war  pur- 
poses, and  enlightened  public  interest  requires  that  the  in- 
debtedness be  treated  in  such  a  way  as  not  to  hamper  or 
lireak  down  the  transportation  systems  of  the  country. 

In  adjusting  the  indebtedness  of  the  government  to  the 
carriers,  and  of  the  carriers  to  the  government,  offsets,  where 
jiermitted  to  be  made  at  all,  should  be  made  of  current  ac- 
count against  current  account,  instead  of  attempting  to  offset 
current  indebtedness  of  the  government  to  the  carriers  against 
the  capital  indebtedness  of  the  carriers  to  the  govermnent  for 
additions  and  betterments.  To  do  otherwise  would  require 
carriers  to  pay  their  capital  indebtedness  out  of  their  current 
assets— a  thing  which  is  never  done,  except  to  a  very  limited 
extent.  Current  assets  must  be  used  by  the  railroads  for 
current  purposes,  that  is,  for  the  most  part,  to  pay  current 
open  account  debts. 

Moreover,  it  is  in  the  public  interest  that  the  carriers 
should  have,  if  possible,  a  working  capital  adequate  to  take 
care  of  the  abnormal  expenses  to  which  they  will  be  put  in 
re-forming  their  organizations,  in  getting  back  their  diverted 
traffic,  and  in  bringing  home  and  putting  in  proper  order, 
their  scattered  equipment.  Accordingly,  we  ask,  in  cases 
where  money  is  due  on  account  of  compensation,  that  the 
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govcriiniont,  insU\ul  of  rci^anling  tlie  nialter  merely  from  the 
standpoint  of  a  collection  agency,  pay  to  tlic  carriers  a  fair 
working  capital  (estimated  to  amount  to  one  month's  operat- 
ing e.xpenses),  before  it  begins  to  reduce  the  amount  to  be 
funded. 

t)ur  recjuest,  therefore,  is  that  a  funding  provision  be 
inserted  in  the  legislation  which  shall  recjuire  such  offsets 
as  may  be  made,  to  be  made,  first,  on  the  principle  of  current 
account  against  current  account,  and  only  permit  any  bal- 
ance of  such  offset  to  be  made  against  the  capital  indebted- 
ness of  the  carriers  for  additions  and  bettcnnents;  the  re- 
mainder due  for  additions  and  betterments  to  i)e  funded  and 
carried  by  the  government  for  10  years  at  a  reasonable  rate 
of  interest. 

We  further  ask,  in  cases  where  enough  is  due  by  the  gov- 
ernment to  a  carrier  for  tlie  purpose,  that  the  government 
shall  pay  the  carrier  one  month's  operating  expenses  as 
working  capital  before  making  any  offsets  or  deductions. 

This  may  be  accomplished  by  taking  the  Senate  provision 
on  tlie  subject  of  refunding,  and  adding  at  the  end  of  line 
23,  page  90  (page  9  of  the  comparative  print),  the  follow- 
ing: 

"Such  application  shall  be  made,  first,  upon  the  class 
of  indebtedness  fundable  hereunder  in  notes  payable  on 
demand,  any  remainder  to  be  applied  on  the  class  of 
indebtedness  fundable  hereunder  for  10  years." 

VII.  Existing  Rates  to  Continue  in  Effect 

The  Senate  provision  on  this  subject  seems  to  have  been 
omitted  from  the  comparative  print,  and  will  be  found  in 
the  Senate  bill,  page  89,  lines  19  to  22.  The  House  pro- 
vision is  found  on  page  11  of  the  comparative  print,  begin- 
ning with  line  3,  page  12  of  the  House  bill. 

The  two  provisions  differ  principally  in  that  the  Senate 
continues  the  rates,  fares  and  charges,  and  divisions  of  joint 
rates,  in  force  at  the  time  of  the  repeal  of  the  federal  control 
act,  in  effect  "until  changed  by  competent  authority;"  while 
the  House  bill  continues  them  in  force  and  effect  "until 
thereafter  changed  by  state  or  federal  authorities,  respec- 
tively, or  pursuant  to  authority  of  law." 

There  may  be  an  important  difference  between  these  two 
provisions.  This  difference  may  be  illustrated  by  the  power 
in  respect  to  divisions  of  joint  rates.  The  power  to  change 
"by  competent  authority"  in  the  Senate  bill,  may  be  broad 
enough  to  include  a  change  in  existing  divisions  by  the  car- 
riers themselves;  but  it  is  considered  doubtful  whether  the 
provision  in  the  House  bill  which  authorizes  such  change 
only  by  the  exercise  "of  state  or  federal  authorities,  or  pur- 
suant to  law"  is  broad  enough  to  permit  a  change  in  di- 
visions by  the  parties. 

This,  we  submit,  should  be  made  entirely  clear.  An  ade- 
quate supervisory  power  over  divisions  made  by  the  carriers 
themselves  is  provided  by  both  bills.  (Senate  bill,  p.  176, 
beginning  at  line  30;  House  bill,  p.  64,  beginning  at  line 
12;  comparative  print,  p.  73).  The  divisions  put  into  effect 
by  the  director  general  during  federal  control  may  not  in 
any  degree  adequately  reflect  the  rights  or  equities  of  the 
individual  carriers  under  the  changed  relationship  of  private 
operation,  and  to  avoid  the  necessity  of  keeping  such  a  basis 
in  effect  until  all  divisions  in  the  United  States  can  be  re- 
viewed by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  would 
justify  an  authority  to  the  carriers  to  agree  upon  proper  di- 
visions in  respect  to  the  devisions  now  in  effect,  as  they 
would  have  the  right,  under  the  proposed  legislation,  to  agree 
in  respect  to  any  change  in  the  divisions  hereafter  made. 

VIII.  Guarantees  to  Railroads  After 

Termination  of  Federal  Control 

Sec.  207  House  bill;  House  bill,  p.  12,  beginning  with 
line  19;  Senate  bill,  p.  94,  beginning  with  line  21. 

The    House    bill    provides    for   the   continuance    of   this 


guaranty  for  six  months;  the  Senate  bill,  for  its  continuance 
until  the  commission  renders  its  decision  in  respect  to  ai)pli- 
cations  for  changes  in  rates,  not  later  than  four  months  after 
filing  with  the  (ommi.ssion  of  amended  schedules,  which 
shall  be  done  within  60  days  after  the  end  of  federal  control. 
It  would  seem  that  a  longer  period  than  six  months  should 
be  allowed  for  a  readjustment  of  the  rates.  It  must  be  apH 
preciated  that,  in  order  to  get  the  rates  properly  readjusted, 
the  applications  for  the  increase  must  be  passed  on  by  both 
the  federal  and  the  state  authorities,  ("onsidering  the  enor- 
mous task  involved  in  preparing  a  statement  of  the  re- 
adjusted rates,  it  is  doubtful  whether  six  months  is  adequate 
to  get  the  work  done  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion. The  work  before  state  commissions  would  doubtless 
involve  a  still  longer  period,  and  many  of  the  interstate  rates 
could  not  be  made  effective  without  corresponding  changes 
in  state  rates. 

It,  therefore,  is  sul^mitted  that  six  months  is  not  an  ade- 
cjuate  time.  Certainly  less  than  six  months  would  not  be 
adequate,  and,  therefore,  if  one  or  the  other  of  these  pro- 
visions is  to  be  adopted,  it  would  seem  that  the  House  allow- 
ance of  time  is  more  reasonable. 

When  we  come  to  consider  the  amount  of  the  guaranty, 
the  House  provision  confines  it  to  the  amount  of  the  cor- 
responding six  months  during  the  test  period;  whereas,  the 
Senate  provision  gives  a  proportionate  part  of  the  year.  If 
the  railroads  had  been  returned  to  their  owners  on  January 
1,  the  House  provision  would  doubtless  have  made  the  guar- 
anty smaller  in  favor  of  the  government.  As  they  will  not 
be  returned  until  the  first  of  March,  the  reverse  may  be  true. 
Moreover,  the  House  bill  confines  the  guaranty  to  carriers 
by  railroad,  or  partly  by  railroad  and  partly  by  water.  It 
must  be  remembered  that  properties  other  than  those  of 
strictly  railroad  carriers,  or  of  carriers  partly  by  railroad  and 
partly  by  water,  were  taken  over  by  the  government,  and  the 
guaranty  should  be  broad  enough  to  cover  these  other  proper- 
ties. Besides,  the  guaranty  should  cover  the  compensation 
agreed  on  in  any  contract  with  the  director  general. 

In  considering  the  properties  taken  over,  it  will  be  found 
that  there  are  certain  cases  in  which,  under  the  federal  con- 
trol act,  the  compensation  differs  from  the  railway  operating 
income.  There  are  other  cases  in  which  the  President  has 
taken  over  properties  and  has  made  contracts  with  companies 
that  had  no  account  denominated  "railway  operating  in- 
come" during  the  test  period.  An  illustration  of  this  class 
of  cases  is  that  of  companies  owning  fruit  or  refrigerator 
cars. 

There  is  still  a  third  class  in  which  the  President  elected 
to  take  over  not  only  the  operating  properties  of  a  company 
— a  terminal  company,  for  example — but  the  benefit  of  leases 
or  other  properties  made  to  outside  parties.  An  illustration 
of  the  latter  is  the  Southern  Pacific  Terminal  Company, 
which  operates  wharves  and  docks,  and  owns  a  lot  of  ware- 
houses and  a  grain  elevator,  which,  at  the  beginning  of  fed- 
eral control,  were  under  lease  to  outside  parties.  The  Presi- 
dent took  over  these  wharves  and  docks,  and  also  the  benefit 
of  the  leases  on  the  warehouses  and  elevator.  This  was 
done  in  order  to  control  them,  and  the  President  has  re- 
ceived the  rent  accruing  under  the  leases. 

The  language  of  the  House  bill  is  not  broad  enough  to 
cover  any  one  of  these  three  cases.    If  the  House  bill  is  taken 
as  a  basis,  we  respectfully  suggest  that  the  following  amend- 
ment be  made:  ^_ 
Add  after  the  word  "period"  in  line  18,  page  13,  of  th^fe 
House  bill,  the  following:  " 
"Provided,  however,  (1)  that  if  the  amount  of  agreed 
compensation  in  any  contract  between  the  President  and 
a  carrier  differs  from  its  average  annual  railway  operat-  ^ft, 
ing  income  for  the  test  period,  the  amount  of  the  guar-  ^Pl 
anty  to  such  carrier   shall  be  the  proportion   of  such 
agreed  amount  of  annual  compensation  which  the  aver- 
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age  of  its  railway  operating  income  for  the  three  cor- 
responding six  months  of  each  year  during  the  test 
period  bears  to  its  average  annual  railway  operating 
income  for  the  test  period;  and  (2)  in  case  of  any 
property  in  respect  to  which  there  is  an  agreement  be- 
tween the  President  and  a  proprietary  company  which, 
during  the  test  period,  had  no  account  denominated 
"railway  operating  income,"  then  the  amount  of  such 
guaranty  shall  be  the  proportion  of  the  agreed  amount 
of  annual  compensation  which  the  average  of  its  net 
income  for  the  three  corresponding  six  months  of  each 
year  during  the  test  period,  from  the  properties  taken 
over,  bears  to  its  annual  net  income  from  the  properties 
taken  over  for  the  test  period;  and  (3),  in  cases  in 
which  the  President  took  over  properties,  other  than 
strictly  carrier  properties,  to  be  used  by  him,  and  also 
the  beneficial  interests  of  the  lessee  in  leased  properties, 
the  guaranty  shall  be  for  the  amount  of  the  average  net 
income  for  the  three  corresponding  periods  of  six 
months  each  during  the  test  period,  for  the  properties 
and  leases  so  taken  over." 

IX.  Statement  of  Accounts  to  Ascertain 

Amount  of  Guaranty 

House  bill,  page  15,  lines  16  to  20;  Senate  bill,  page  12, 
lines  10  to  16.  We  respectfully  ask  that  paragraph  (4), 
beginning  with  line  16  on  page  15  of  the  House,  be  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"(4)   The  commission  shall  require  a  restatement  of 
the  expenses  (other  than  for  maintenance  of  way  and 
structures,  and  of  maintenance  of  equipment)   for  the 
guaranty  period,  to  the  extent  necessary  to  correct  any 
abnormal  charge  or  credit  to  such  expense  for  such  pe- 
riod;  likewise,  the  commission  shall  require  a  restate- 
ment of  expenses  and  revenues  for  the  guaranty  period 
so  as  to  include  therein  all  revenues  and  expenses  ac- 
cruing due  and  applicable  to  such  period,  which  have 
not  been  included  in  the  accounts  for  that  period." 
The  reason  for  making  this  charge  will  be  apparent  when 
attention   is   called   to  the   fact  that   defining  the   guaranty 
as  a  railway  operating  income  ascertained   in  the   manner 
provided  by  Section  1   of  the  federal  control  act  of  March 
21,   1918,  will  produce  uncertainty  and  confusion  in  some 
instances,  and  in  others  inadequacy  and  injustice.     At  the 
beginning  of  federal  control  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission ruled  that  items  of  lap-over  revenues  and  expenses 
should  be  included  in  the  proper  revenue  and  expense  ac- 
counts, and  afterward  taken  out  and  debited  or  credited  to 
the  director  general  of  railroads  or  to  the  corporation,   as 
might  be  appropriate.     It  is  proposed  to  have  the  same  kind 
of  accounting  at  the  end  of  federal  control.     Assuming  that 
the  roads  are  to  be  returned  to  their  owners  on  March   1, 
1920,  the  revenues  for  March  will  have  some  items  therein 
that  will  subsequently  be  credited  and  paid  to  the  director 
general;  and  likewise  the  March  expense  account  will  con- 
tain items  of  expense  which  will  afterward  be  charged  to 
and  settled  by  the  director  general.     After  the  first  two  or 
three  months  these  items  will  not  be  very  heavy,  but  they 
will  come  along  for  months   after  the  guaranty  period   is 
closed.     Therefore,   some  provision  should  be  made  in  the 
proposed  bill  to  take  Care  of  this  situation,  both  as  to  rev- 
enues and  expenses.     In  order  to  do  this,  the  above  change 
in  paragraph  (4)  is  suggested,  which  allows  the  proper  re- 
adjustment to  be  made  by  the  commission  of  both  credits 
and  debits. 

X.  Advances  to  the  Carriers  During  the  Guaranty 

Period  on  Account  of  the  Guaranty 

The  House  provision  is  found  on  page  13  of  the  compara- 
tive print,  beginn'ng  with  h'ne  7,  page  15.  There  is  no 
provision  on  the  subject  in  the  Senate  bill. 


It  seems  essential  that  there  should  be  some  provision; 
and  we  respectfully  urge  the  conference  committee  to  agree 
upon  an  adequate  provision  to  cover  this  point. 

XI.  Rate  Making 

Senate  bill,  p.  98,  Section  6;  House  bill,  p.  40,  line  8; 
comparative  print,  p.  54. 

We  have  made  objections  to  Section  6  of  the  Senate  bill 
in  the  brief  already  filed  with  this  committee,  which  will  be 
found  reproduced  as  an  appendix  to  this  memorandum,  and 
which  we  ask  shall  be  read  in  connection  herewith. 

The  point  made  in  that  memorandum,  as  to  the  purpose 
of  Section  6  of  the  Senate  bill  to  equalize  values,  is  em- 
phasized by  a  provision  in  Section  38  of  the  Senate  bill, 
page  168,  lines  12  and  following,  authorizing  the  commis- 
sion to  approve  divisions  which  will  satisfy  certain  conditions 
therein  prescribed,  one  of  which  is  that  they  will  tend  to 
"equalize  earnings  between  the  carriers." 

The  House  bill,  page  54,  comparative  print,  makes  no 
change  whatever  in  the  rule  as  to  rate  making  as  it  is  stated 
in  existing  law.  This  simply  declares  that  all  rates  shall  be 
reasonable  and  just,  thus  setting  no  standard,  and  provid- 
ing no  assurance  to  prospective  investors  beyond  that  vague 
and  uncertain  statement.  The  effect  of  this  is  to  leave  the 
matter  of  what  the  rates  shall  be  entirely  to  the  discretion  of 
the  administrative  body.  It  furnishes  to  it  no  definite  stand- 
ard whatever,  and  thus  places  the  fate  of  all  the  railroads  in 
the  hands  of  a  commission  with  no  standard,  guide  or  man- 
date, except  one  so  vague  that  its  administration  must  vary 
with  the  membership  and  the  varying  conceptions  of  the 
commission  which,  from  year  to  year,  is  liable  to  change  in 
personnel.  Unless  there  are  certain  principles  of  a  definite 
nature  declared  by  the  statute,  there  can  be  no  certainty  as 
to  a  stable  or  constructive  policy.  Without  more  assurance 
of  stability  than  is  involved  in  a  rule  such  as  now  exists,  it 
must  be  apparent  that  no  progress  is  made  toward  solving 
railroad  problems  and  putting  the  transportation  of  the 
country  upon  a  more  certain  and  assured  basis. 

We,  therefore,  earnestly  urge  upon  the  committee  to  agree 
upon  a  rule  of  rate  making  which  shall  give  assurance  to  the 
investing  public  that  the  essential  element  of  stability  in  their 
investments  will  be  regarded  and  provided  for  in  rate  mak- 
ing. For  a  more  extended  statement  of  the  reasons  for  this 
request  Aye  refer  to  the  memorandum  on  Section  6,  and  the 
rule  of  rate  making  reproduced  in  the  appendix. 

XII.  New  Loans  for  Railroads 

House  bill,  p.  18,  beginning  with  line  11;  Senate  bill, 
p.  93,  beginning  with  line  11. 

In  the  House  bill  the  sum  of  $250,000,000  is  appropriated 
to  cover  such  loans;  in  the  Senate  bill,  the  sum  of  $500,000,- 
000.  The  necessity  for  at  least  the  larger  sum  of  these  two 
has  been  explained  to  the  chairmen  of  the  two  houses  by  the 
steering  committee  of  the  Association  of  Railway  Executives. 

It  has  recently  been  found  that,  under  existing  market  con- 
ditions, there  is  difficulty  about  floating  even  a  gilt-edge  gen- 
eral equipment  obligation,  and  the  probability  must  be  faced 
that  for  a  time,  at  least,  in  the  disturbed  conditions  follow- 
ing the  war  and  following  a  new  s)stem  of  governmental  regu- 
lation of  railroads,  there  will  be  little,  if  any,  available  mar- 
ket for  railroad  securities,  and  accordingly  little,  if  any,  op- 
portunity to  secure  necessary  funds  from  the  public  to  keep 
the  railroad  facilities  up  to  the  requirements  of  the  public. 

A  great  deal  of  work  involving  additions  and  betterments 
is  now  in  progress,  and  it  will  require  a  large  amount  of 
new  capital  in  order  to  continue  this  work.  It  will  be  most 
unfortunate  if  the  work  on  these  additions  and  betterments 
has  to  be  suspended.  There  would  be  a  large  amount  of 
loss  from  the  suspension,  and,  besides,  the  public  would  be 
deprived  for  a  considerable  period  of  facilities  which  they 
need.     Accordingly,   it  seems  absolutely  necessary  that  the 
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f^uviTiimciit  should  provide  for  loans  lo  tlu'  carriers  for  a 
limited  period,  'i'he  direetor  general  has  estimated  tlic 
amount  that  could  be  actually  exjiended  durinfi;  the  reniain- 
infi  ten  months  of  1920  at  $4()(),()()0,00(),  hut  the  recjuire- 
ments  of  the  companies  for  commitments  during  this  10 
moi\ths,  or  in  a  short  time  tlu-reafter,  will  not  be  less  than 
$750,000,000. 

It  woulil  .seem  prudent,  tiierefore,  to  adopt  the  lar>j;er  fig- 
ure of  the  two  above  mentioned.  If  it  were  not  for  the 
opinion  which  seems  to  prevail  that  the  authority  of  the 
conferees  does  not  extend  to  an  amount  larger  than  the 
largest  contained  in  either  of  the  l)ills,  we  would  seek  to 
impress  upon  the  conferees  the  necessity,  which  we  believe 
exists,  for  an  amount  even  larger  than  the  largest  amount 
in  either  liill. 

Attention  is  called  to  paragraph  (</)  of  the  House  l)ill 
beginning  with  line  15,  on  page  20 — also  page  20  of  the 
comparative  jirint.  This  provision  undertakes  to  make  loans 
made  by  the  government  preferred  liens  ui)on  the  income  and 
])ropertv  of  the  applicant  in  the  same  manner  and  to  the 
same  extent  that  certificates  issued  by  tlie  receivers  of  the 
United  States  courts  are  preferred  liens. 

It  is  respectfully  submitted  that  it  is  not  competent  for 
legislation  to  do  this.  The  carrier  itself  could  not,  by  agree- 
ment, supersede  an  existing  lien  on  its  property,  and  there 
is  no  power  in  Congress  to  take  away,  without  compensa- 
tion, the  property  right  of  a  creditor  already  entitled  to  a 
lien. 

In  fact,  the  authority  which  a  court  in  a  receivership  pro- 
ceeding has  to  place  a  receivership  obligation  in  advance  of 
an  existing  lien  is  confined  to  the  rights  of  the  parties  be- 
fore the  court,  and  is  made  possible  only  as  a  necessary 
means  of  granting  the  application  of  the  parties  for  relief. 
For  example,  if  the  party  before  the  court  is  the  second 
mortgagee,  asking  for  the  foreclosure  of  his  mortgage,  the 
court  would  have  the  right,  without  infringing  on  his  rights, 
to  do  anything  necessary  to  give  him  this  relief,  including 
the  issue  of  receiver's  certificates  to  take  rank  ahead  of  his 
mortgage,  but,  even  in  that  case,  the  court  could  not  put 
such  receiver's  certificates  ahead  of  the  rights  wf  the  first 
mortgagee. 

We  respectfully  submit,  therefore,  that  this  latter  pro- 
vision be  eliminated. 

XIII.  Boards  of  Directors 

Senate  bill,  p.  27,  line  12. 

Is  it  not  possible  to  eliminate  the  provision  of  the  Senate 
bill  providing  for  representation  of  labor  and  of  the  public 
on  boards  of  directors?  Certainly  this  provision  should  be 
reviewed  in  the  light  of  the  conclusion  finally  reached  as  to 
the  labor  sections  of  the  legislation. 

It  is  exceedingly  doubtful  whether  labor  desires  such  rep- 
resentation. Even  if  it  does,  the  proposed  provision  would 
relieve  the  boards  of  directors  of  a  portion  of  the  responsi- 
bility to  the  public  for  the  performance  of  the  duty  of  the 
carrier,  and  would  impose  a  part  of  that  responsibility  upon 
labor  and  the  public  itself.  It  would,  moreover,  deprive  the 
stockholders  of  the  company  of  a  board  of  directors  which 
they  can  hold  responsible  to  the  extent  now  possible  for  the 
proper  protection  of  their  interests,  and  would  change  the 
inanagement  of  the  roads  so  fundamentally  as  to  impair  the 
desirability  of  ownership  in  such  an  industry.  We  hope  it 
will  not  be  found  necessary  to  make  such  a  substantial  de- 
parture from  the  principles  which  have  heretofore  con- 
trolled. 

If  the  policy  is  to  be  followed,  however,  we  respectfully 
ask  that  the  word  "eleven"  in  line  24,  page  127,  be  changed 
to  the  word  "twelve,"  and  the  word  "eleven,"  line  1,  page 
128,  be  changed  to  the  word  "twelve." 

This  amendment  is  desirable  to  take  care  of  the  Rich- 
mond, Fredericksburg     Potomac  Road.     The  state  of  Vir- 


ginia owns  about  one-sixth  of  the  Stock  of  that  company,  and 
the  laws  of  Virginia  ])rovide  that  the  state  .shall  appoint  such 
a  number  of  the  directors  as  shall  bear  to  the  whole  number 
of  directors  of  the  company  the  same  proportion,  as  nearly  as 
possible,  as  the  stock  held  on  behalf  of  the  state  in  such 
company  bears  to  the  whole  capital  stock  outstanding. 

The  majority  of  the  stock  of  the  company  is  owned  l)y 
the  Richmond  Washington  Company,  which  in  turn  is 
owned  eciually  by  six  railroad  companies. 

There  are  now  eight  directors  of  the  Richmond,  Fred- 
ericksburg &  Potomac,  one  appointed  by  the  State  of  Vir- 
ginia, six  allotted  to  the  six  interested  railroad  companies, 
and  one  elected  l)y  the  outside  stockholders.  It  is  desirable 
that  all  these  interests  should  continue  to  be  represented  on 
the  board.  If  only  one  member  of  labor  and  the  public  were 
required  on  boards  consi.sting  of  12  directors,  the  represen- 
tation of  the.se  various  interests  would  Ijc  as  follows:  one 
director  for  the  employees,  one  for  the  public,  two  for  the 
state,  which  would  leave  eight  directors  to  be  elected  by  the 
stockholders  for  the  outside  interests  and  for  the  majority 
holding  of  the  stock.  If  the  bill  is  not  so  amended,  it  would 
become  necessary  to  give  two  directors  to  the  state,  the  four 
directors  provided  for  in  the  bill,  which  would  leave  only 
five  to  he  elected  by  the  other  interests,  and  this  would  be 
too  small  a  proportion,  considering  the  necessity  that  each 
proprietary  company  shall  have  representation  on  the  board. 

XIV.  Labor 

Page  42;  House  bill,  page  22.  line  25;  Senate  bill,  page 
143,  line  8. 

The  attitude  of  the  railway  executives  on  the  question  of 
provisions  in  respect  to  labor  has  been  announced  to  one 
or  both  of  the  committees,  and  is  well  known.  We  regard 
continuous  and  uninterrupted  service  in  transportation  as 
absolutely  essential  to  the  public  welfare,  and  the  question 
of  whether  or  not  the  integrity  of  the  transportation  service 
shall  thus  be  preserved  is  primarily  and  principally  an  issue 
between  the  public  and  those  who  oppose.  It  can  not  be 
helpfully  or  usefully  converted  into  an  issue  of  a  private 
nature  between  employers  and  employees,  and  hence  the 
railway  executives  have  steadfastly  adhered  to  the  position 
of  not  attempting  to  interfere,  and  are  leaving  the  matter 
to  be  determined  by  Congress  upon  its  responsibility  to  the 
whole  people. 

Without  attempting  to  discuss  the  general  policy  to  be 
pursued,  we  deem  it  our  duty  to  point  out  a  consequence 
of  a  provision  in  the  House  bill  which  makes  permanent 
the  conditions  in  respect  to  employment  which  were  adopted 
under  war  conditions  and  largely  for  war  purposes. 

The  specific  provision  referred  to  will  be  found  on  page 
27,  beginning  with  line  12  of  the  House  bill,  which  declares 
that  all  decisions  of  a  general  character  heretofore  made 
by  the  -United  States  Railroad  Administration  affecting  the 
questions  of  wages,  hours  of  service,  or  conditions  of  em- 
ployment, are  hereby  confirmed  and  shall  apply  to  all  car- 
rier lines  subject  to  this  act.  Decisions  have  been  rendered 
by  the  U.  S.  Railroad  Administration,  and  which  apply  to 
the  individual  carriers  subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  act, 
shall  remain  in  effect  until  superseded  by  mutual  agreement 
between  the  carrier  and  the  employees  or  by  decision  of 
Railway  Board  of  Adjustment  Numbered  Two,  or  Railway 
Board  of  Adjustment  Numbereed  Threee,  or  the  proper  Com- 
missions on  Labor  Disputes  made  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  this  act. 

The  undoubted  effect  of  this  will  be  to  perpetuate  all  de- 
cisions of  a  general  character,  and  also  all  decisions  which 
apply  to  individual  carriers  made  by  the  U.  S.  Railroad 
Administration.  This  is  apparent  because  the  decisions 
as  to  individual  carriers  must  remain  in  effect  until  super- 
seded by  mutual  agreem.ent,  or  by  the  decision  of  certain 
boards,   the   membership   of   which    is   equally   divided   be- 
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tween  the  employers  and  employees.  If  there  is  no  deci- 
sion, there  is  no  change.  Consequently,  there  can  be  no 
change  from  what  has  been  done  by  the  U.  S.  Railroad 
Administration  without  the  consent  of  the  employers. 

Of  course,  we  can  not  conclude  with  any  confidence  that 
there  will  be  no  change  hereafter  in  economic  conditions, 
but  even  if  there  is  such  a  change,  conditions  must  remain 
as  heretofore  established  by  the  Railroad  Administration 
unless  the  employees  consent.  This,  of  course,  puts  the 
whole  matter  in  the  hands  of  the  employees,  and  seems  to  us 
ver}'  unwise  from  the  standpoint  of  the  public. 

XV.  Rates  Lowered  to  Meet  Water  Competition 

Senate  bill,  page  166,  line  19. 

This  provision  prevents  a  carrier  from  increasing  any 
rates  which  have  theretofore  been  reduced  to  meet  water  com- 
petition, unless,  after  a  hearing  by  the  commission,  it  shall 
be  found  that  such  proposed  increase  rests  on  a  cause  other 
than  the  elimination  of  water  competition. 

This  provision  would  prevent  the  commission  from  per- 
mitting an  increase  of  a  rate  thus  lowered,  even  as  a  part 
of  a  general  increase  of  rates,  and  even  if  such  increase  is 
necessary  to  establish  a  harmonious  rate  system  and  to  pre- 
vent discrimination. 

It  seems  to  us  that  the  discretion  of  the  commission  ought 
to  be  enlarged.  It  is  entirely  conceivable  that  an  increase  of 
a  rate  theretofore  reduced  for  the  reason  mentioned,  might 
be  not  only  justified,  but  required  in  the  public  interest. 

We,  therefore,  suggest  the  insertion,  at  the  end  of  line  25, 
of  the  words  "or  is  justified  in  the  public  interest." 

XVI.  Division  of  Traffic  or  Earnings  Between  Carriers 

Senate  bill  168,  line  12,  and  following. 

Under  this  provision  any  carrier  which  desires  a  part  of 
the  traffic  or  earnings  of  another  carrier  can  file  its  applica- 
tion with  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  That  com- 
mission is  empowered,  upon  such  application,  and  under  the 
circumstances  there  set  out,  and,  if  further  of  opinion  that 
such  division  of  traffic  or  such  division  of  earnings  will  tend 
to  equalize  earnings  between  the  carriers,  and  will  not  un- 
duly restrain  competition,  to  approve  and  authorize  such  divi- 
sion of  traffic  or  earnings  between  the  carriers.  If  the  word 
"authorize,"  as  here  used,  is  construed  to  make  lawful  the 
division  of  such  traffic  or  earnings  without  the  consent  of 
all  carriers  interested,  the  result  would  be  to  take  the  traffic 
and  the  earnings  of  one  company  and  give  them  to  another. 
This  would  be  a  most  serious  departure  from  the  conception 
heretofore  universally  entertained  of  property  rights  of  the 
carriers,  and  would  be  destructive,  and,  in  our  opinion, 
would  be  unconstitutional.  If  such  a  provision  is  to  be  left 
in  the  law  we  suggest  that  it  be  amended  so  that  the  words 
"if  assented  to  by  all  the  carriers  interested"  be  inserted 
after  the  word  "authorize"  in  line  22. 

XVII.  Reparation 

The  latest  annual  report  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission contains  the  specific  recommendation  that  the  pres- 
ent act  to  regulate  commerce  should  be  amended  so  as  to 
provide  that  there  shall  be  no  recovery  of  reparation  where 
a  rate  has  been  found  unreasonable  except  upon  proof  that 
the  person  paying  the  rate  has  been  actually  damaged.  In 
that  report  there  is  a  reference  to  the  Damell-Taenzer  Case, 
245,  U.  S.  531,  decided  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States,  in  which  Mr.  Justice  Holmes  held  that  any  one  who 
had  paid  a  rate  found  to  be  unreasonable  could  recover  the 
excess  over  a  reasonable  rate  without  regard  as  to  whether 
there  had  been  actual  damage  or  not. 

In  the  International  Coal  Mining  Case,  230,  U.  S.  184, 
it  was  held  that  in  suits  for  reparation  arising  under  Sections 
2  and  3  of  the  Act,  there  could  be  no  recovery  of  reparation 
unless  the  person  claiming  it  could  show  that  he  had  been 


actually  damaged  by  reason  of  the  discrimination,  the  rule 

governing  the  commission  in  awarding  damages  in  such 
cases  being  the  same  as  that  which  prevails  in  the  courts. 

Since  the  decision  in  the  Darnell-Taenzer  Case,  the  In- 
terstate Commerce  Commission  has  felt  that  it  was  deprived 
of  all  discretion  in  awarding  damages  where  rates  are  found 
unreasonable. 

Tlie  commission  understands,  and  so  states  in  its  report, 
that  this  rule  of  law  works  a  very  great  injustice,  and  in- 
deed, brings  about  the  very  discrimination  which  the  act  was 
intended  to  prevent.  This  arises  from  the  fact  that  when 
a  shipper  pays  a  given  rate,  he  adds  the  rate  to  the  price  of 
the  product.  If  thereafter  he  recovers  the  excess  over  what 
the  commission  considers  to  be  a  reasonable  rate,  he  is  simply 
getting  his  money  twice,  whereas  the  ordinary  shipper,  who 
does  not  resort  to  the  commission,  fails  to  receive  this  sec- 
ond award.  We,  therefore,  suggest  that  the  following  new 
section  be  inserted  on  page  172,  following  line  12,  using  the 
text  of  the  Senate  bill : 

"That  Section  8  of  the  act  to  regulate  commerce  be 
amended  so  as  to  add  at  the  end  thereof  the  following : 

"Provided,  however,  that  no  damages  shall  l>e  awarded  by 
the  commission  or  by  any  court  against  a  common  carrier  for 
a  violation  of  Section  1  of  the  act  to  regulate  commerce,  ap- 
proved February  4,  1887,  as  amended,  as  to  the  reasonable- 
ness of  rates,  except  upon  such  proof  of  damages  actually 
sustained  by  the  party  claiming  the  same  as  is  required  to 
sustain  a  recovery  of  damages  based  on  a  violation  of  Sec- 
tions 2  or  3  of  the  act  to  regulate  commerce,  approved,  Feb- 
ruary 4,   1887,  as  amended." 

XVIII.  State  Rates 

We  again  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  it  is  impossible  to 
maintain  a  structure  of  interstate  rates  without  correspond- 
ing changes  in  state  rates,  and  that  if  the  state  rates  are  left 
to  be  finally  determined  by  the  states,  it  amounts  to  a  sur- 
render by  the  federal  government  of  the  power  to  regulate 
the  rates  on  interstate  commerce. 

We  likewise  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  state  rates  may 
affect  interstate  commerce,  not  only  by  discrimination,  but 
by  a  failure  to  bear  a  proportionate  part  of  the  burden  of 
maintaining  the  instrumentality  of  interstate  commerce,  and 
to  the  further  fact  that  promptness  in  the  matter  of  adjust- 
ing state  rates  to  a  proper  relationship  with  interstate  rates, 
is  absolutely  essential  to  successful  operation  of  the  rail- 
roads and  to  justice  between  shippers  in  interstate  and  in 
state  commerce,  respectively. 

We,  accordingly,  urge  that  a  larger  measure  of  control  of 
state  rates  than  that  in  either  bill  shall  be  agreed  on,  and  that 
where  a  state  rate  is  drawn  in  question  before  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission,  the  power  of  suspension  of  the 
state  rate  shall  be  conferred  upon  that  commission. 

XIX.  Rates  on  Ordinary  Live  Stock  to  Include  Com- 
pensation for  the  Service  of  Delivery  and  Unloading 

Senate  bill,  page  179,  lines  8  to  16. 

The  purpose  of  this  paragraph  is  doubtless  to  do  away 
with  what  is  known  as  the  "Chicago  Live  Stock  $2.00 
Switching  Charge." 

This  charge  was  in  litigation  for  many  years,  and  the 
charge  was  finally  upheld  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States. 

The  paragraph  which  has  been  added  provides  that 
through  rates  for  transportation  of  ordinary  live  stock  des- 
tined to  be  received  at  public  stock  yards,  shall  include  the 
service  of  unloading  and  delivery  of  inbound  shipments  into 
suitable  pens,  and  the  receipt  and  leading  of  outbound  ship- 
ments. 

The  railroads  entering  Chicago  do  not  own  the  terminal 
railways  on  which  the  live  stock  is  delivered  to  the  Chicago 
stock  yards,  nor  do  they  own  the  stockyards.     The  duty  of 
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the  inroniing  carrier  should  end  witli  the  delivery  to  the 
connecting  carrier  at  tiie  terminal. 

N()t\vitlist;uulin,n  tlie  fact  that  the  incoming  carrier  docs 
not  own  the  stock  yartls  and  should  only  be  charged  witli 
tJR-  duty  of  delivering  to  its  connection,  the  paragraph  seems 
to  go  to  tlie  extent  of  requiring  the  stock  to  be  unloaded  into 
suitable  pens.  Persons  in  practical  touch  with  transporta- 
tion, advise  that  tiiis  would  be  almost  impossible  of  per- 
foniiance,  aside  from  tlie  matter  of  additional  cost. 

The  impression  seems  to  have  been,  when  this  provision 
was  inserted,  that  it  was  the  practice  of  the  railroad  com- 
panies to  separate  their  charges,  and  when  a  shipper  of  live 
stock  asks  for  the  rate  from  point  of  origin  to  the  point 
of  destination  at  the  stock  yards,  he  is  given  only  the  pub- 
lished tariff  of  the  company,  which  does  not  include  charges 
for  terminal  service,  etc  . 

We  are  advised  that  this  is  a  misconception,  and  that  all 
terminal  charges  on  live  stock  brought  into  Chicago  for  de- 
livery at  the  stock  yards  are  fully  set  forth  in  the  tariffs, 
separate  and  apart  from  the  transportation  charge,  so  that 
there  is  no  ground  for  a  shipper's  complaint  that  he  is  not 
informed  of  the  amount  of  these  terminal  charges.  Doubt- 
less stock  shippers  are  more  familiar  with  the  terminal 
charges  than  they  are  with  the  carriers'  transportation 
charges. 

We  respectfully  submit  that  this  amendment  is  unneces- 
sary, and  ask  its  reconsideiration. 

XX.  The  Burden  of  Proof  on  Applications 

for  Increase  of  Rates 

Senate  bill,  page  181,  line  16;  House  bill,  page  68,  line  7. 
The  provision  referred  to  is  as  follows: 

"At  any  hearing  involving  a  rate,  fare,  or  charge 
increased  after  January  1,  1910,  or  of  a  rate,  fare  or 
charge  sought  to  be  increased  after  the  passage  of  this 
act,  the  burden  of  proof  to  show  that  the  increased  rate, 
fare,  or  charge,  or  proposed  increased  rate,  fare,  or 
charge  is  just  and  reasonable  shall  be  upon  the  common 
carrier,  and  the  commission  shall  give  to  the  hearing 
and  decision  of  such  questions  preference  over  all  other 
questions  pending  before  it  and  decide  the  same  as. 
speedily  as  possible." 

The  provision,  as  it  is  stated  in  these  bills,  is,  in  reality, 
merely  a  repetition  of  the  language  contained  in  the  present 
act  to  regulate  commerce,  and  may  have  been  included  in 
these  bills  without  reflection  as  to  changed  conditions  which 
new  seem  to  us  to  make  it  inappropriate. 

If  the  proposed  provision  becomes  law,  the  carriers  must, 
after  federal  control  terminates,  assume  the  burden  of  proof 
to  show  that  the  rates  initiated  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States  during  federal  control  are  just  and  reasonable. 
Inasmuch  as  the  President  could  not  have  been  acting  from 
any  selfish  financial  interest,  the  law  should  assume  that  the 
rates  which  he  established  under  the  authority  of  law  are 
just  and  reasonable,  and  the  burden  should  not  now  be 
placed  upon  the  carriers  to  vindicate  the  President's  act. 

Undoubtedly  the  effect  of  the  provision,  as  it  now  stands, 
is  to  create  the  presumption  that  all  rates  in  effect  at  the  ter- 
mination of  federal  control  are  unjust  and  unreasonable, 
whereas  other  provisions  of  both  bills  clearly  indicate  the 
recognition  by  the  Congress  of  the  necessity  for  further  in- 
creases in  rates.  With  this  recognition  it  would  be  mani- 
festly unjust  to  write  into  the  bill  which  recognizes  such 
necessity  a  presumption  that  all  existing  rates  are  unjust 
and  unreasonable. 

We  respectfully  suggest  that  it  is  now  proper  to  make  a 
new  start  and  only  to  put  upon  the  carriers  the  burden  of 
showing  that  an  increase  of  rates  made  after  the  roads  are 
returned  to  private  operation  are  just  and  reasonable.  We, 
therefore,  suggest  that  the  clause  be  made  to  read: 


"At  any  hearing  involving  a  rate,  fare,  or  charge  in- 
creased after  March  1,  1920,  the  burden  of  proof  to  show 
that  the  increa.scd  rate,  fare,  or  charge,  or  proposed  in- 
creased rate,  fare,  or  charge,  is  just  and  reasonal)le,  shall 
be  put  upon  the  carrier,  and  the  commis.sion  sliall  give 
to  hearings  and  decisions  of  such  questions  preference 
over  all  other  questions  pending  before  it,  and  decide 
the  same  as  speedily  as  possible." 

XXI.  No  Increase  of  Rates  Except  After  Prior 

Approval  by  the  Commission 

Senate  bill,  p.   181,  line  25. 

A  proviso  was  inserted  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  forbid- 
ding the  filing,  except  after  approval  thereof  had  been  se- 
cured from  the  commission,  of  any  increased  rate,  fare, 
charge  or  classification. 

It  will  be  noted  that  this  is  entirely  inconsistent  with  the 
provision  of  the  bill  providing  for  a  suspension  of  rates  by 
the  commission.  If  the  rates  are  to  be  approved  before  being 
filed,  there  is  no  need  whatever  for  a  suspension.  If  it  may 
be  suspended  after  being  filed,  there  is  no  need  for  an  ap- 
proval prior  to  the  filing  of  the  same. 

As  an  emergency  matter,  a  provision  similar  to  that  now 
under  discussion,  was  introduced  into  the  law  with  the  limi- 
tation that  should  expire  on  January  1,  1920. 

Our  understanding  is  that  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission has  never  favored  the  clause.  If  our  memory  is  not 
at  fault.  Commissioner  Clark,  in  his  testimony  before  the 
House  committee,  stated  that  no  good  had  been  accomplished 
))y  it,  and  that  it  was  undesirable. 

Its  effect  will  be  to  seriously  complicate  the  question  of 
obtaining  any  increa.sed  rates.  The  commission  must  either 
go  into  an  examination  of  every  case  before  giving  its  ap- 
proval, which  would  mean  unending  delay,  or  it  must  act  in 
a  perfunctory  way  and  give  its  approval  without  considera- 
tion, the  result  in  the  last  case  being  that  the  clause  would 
have  no  value.  We  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  it  is  neces- 
sary to  treat  these  carriers  in  a  businesslike  way  if  they  are 
to  be  efficient  in  the  service  of  the  public.  They  may  at  any 
moment  be  loaded  up  with  expenses  which  they  cannot  re- 
sist, and  if  this  provision  is  enacted  into  law,  the  necessary 
revenues  to  make  up  for  their  increased  expenses  could  only 
be  secured  after  delay  which  could  not  be  borne  in  any  suc- 
cessful business.  The  success  of  these  carriers  is  not  a  mat- 
ter for  them  alone,  or  for  them  principally.  Upon  their  suc- 
cess depends  the  entire  commercial  prosperity  of  the  country, 
and  it  is,  we  submit,  a  short-sighted  policy  which  would  so 
surround  them  with  restrictions  and  difficulties  as  to  make  it 
impossible  for  them  to  perform  successfully  their  public 
duties.  Nothing  could  embarrass  them  more  than  to  so  com- 
plicate the  matter  of  obtaining  adequate  revenues  as  to  make 
it  impossible  for  them  to  survive. 

We,  therefore,  earnestly  suggest  tliat  the  provision  referred 
to  be  eliminated  from  the  act. 

XXII.  Division  of  the  Commission  to  Consider 

Questions  of  Valuation 

House  bill,  page  72,  line  14. 

On  this  subject  we  have  received  a  letter  from  the  Hon- 
orable William  G.  Brantley,  formerly  a  member  of  the  House 
and  now  counsel  for  the  President's  Conference  Committee 
on  the  Federal  Valuation  of  the  Railroads,  which  is  as  fol- 
lows, and  which  we  respectfully  commend  to  the  considera- 
tion of  this  committee: 

"My  attention  has  been  called  to  Section  429  of  this 
bill  as  it  passed  the  House,  which  amends  the  law  re- 
specting the  creation  of  divisions  in  the  commission  to 
read  as  follows: 

"  'In  all  proceedings  before  any  such  division  relating 
to  the  reasonableness  of  rates,  or  to  alleged  discrimina- 
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tions,  or  to  the  valuation  of  railroad  property  under 
Section  19a,  not  less  than  three  members  shall  partici- 
pate in  the  consideration  and  decision.' 

"The  present  law  as  amended  August  9,  1917,  in  the 
matter  of  the  establishment  of  divisions  by  the  Com- 
mission, provides  that  'not  less  than  five  members  shall 
participate  in  the  consideration  and  decision'  of  all  pro- 
ceedings relating  to  the  valuation  of  railway  property 
under  the  Valuation  act. 

"The  present  law  gives  to  the  divisions  all  the  power 
of  the  Commission.     It  provides  that: 

"  'The  divisions  shall  have  all  the  jurisdiction  and 
powers  now  or  then  conferred  by  law  upon  the  commis- 
sion, and  be  subject  to  the  same  duties  and  obligations. 
Any  order,  decision,  or  report  made  or  other  action 
taken  by  any  of  said  divisions  in  respect  of  any  mat- 
ters so  assigned  or  referred  to  it  shall  have  the  same 
force  and  effect,  and  may  be  made,  evidenced,  and 
enforced  in  the  same  manner  as  if  made,  or  taken  by 
the  commission,  as  provided  in  Section  169  hereof  for 
rehearing  cases  subject  to  rehearing  by  the  commission 
"    decided  by  the  commission.' 

"The  language  of  the  present  law  in  the  matter  of 
rehearings  by  the  commission  requires  all  the  formali- 
ties of  obtaining  a  review  of  a  decision  by  a  division  as 
is  required  for  obtaining  a  review  or  rehearing  of  a  deci- 
sion by  the  full  commission.  The  law  provides  that  'it 
shall  be  lawful  for  the  commission  in  its  discretion  to 
grant  such  rehearing  if  sufficient  reason  therefor  be  made 
to  appear.' 

"It  seems  to  me  that  the  imjwrtance  of  the  valuation 
work  now  being  carried  on  by  the  commission  is  so  great 
that  the  present  law  requiring  at  least  five  members  of 
the  commission  to  participate  therein  ought  not  to  be 
changed. 

"The  truth  is  that  in  the  determination  of  the  rules 
and  principles  under  which  value  is  determined,  the 
entire  commission  should  participate  and  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  I  think  it  is  the  purpose  of  the  commission,  and 
as  well  as  their  practice  heretofore,  so  to  do.  I  do  not 
think,  however,  that  it  would  be  good  legislation  to 
enact  a  statute  specifically  conferring  upon  three  mem- 
bers of  the  commission  the  vast  powers  and  responsibili- 
ties created  by  the  valuation  act.  I  can  see  no  reason 
or  necessity  for  doing  so  in  view  of  the  past  practice 
of  the  commission,  and  what  is  probably  their  present 
purpose. 

"In  my  opinion  the  enactment  of  the  legislation  pro- 
posed would  be  in  effect  to  minimize  the  importance 
of  valuation  by  legislative  declaration  and  would  be  an 
invitation  to  the  commission  to  unload  the  responsi- 
bility of  it  upon  three  members. 

"The  Esch  bill,  as  I  understand  it,  proposes  to  in- 
crease the  membership  of  the  commission  to  11,  which 
proposed  increase,  it  seems  to  me.  is  an  additional  rea- 
son for  not  changing  the  present  law  in  respect  to  the 
number  of  commissioners  who  must  pass  upon  valua- 
tion questions." 

XXIII.  Regulation  of  the  Issue  of  Securities 

Attention  is  called  to  paragraph  6  of  the  House  bill,  page 
79,  line  IS,  and  to  line  12,  page  140  of  the  Senate  bill. 

These  provisions  authorize  the  carriers  to  issue  .securities 
and  assume  obligations  or  liabilities  if  approved  as  required 
by  the  bill,  without  securing  approval  otherwise  than  is 
specified  in  the  act. 

The  object  of  this  is  to  make  the  authority  of  the  carriers 
complete  to  issue  the  securities  and  to  adopt  the  plan  of 
financing  approved  by  the  federal  authority. 

In  order  to  make  an  issue  of  securities  effective,  it  is  fre- 
quently necessary  to  secure  them  by  mortgages  or  otherwise, 
and  there  ought  to  be  some  authority  in  the  federal  act  to 


make  this  security  complete  in  case  there  should  be  an  ob- 
stacle in  the  state  laws  in  the  matter. 

We  would,  therefore,  suggest  that  paragraph  6  of  the 
House  bill,  and  the  corresponding  provision  in  the  Senate 
bill  be  made  to  read  somewhat  as  follows: 

"The  jurisdiction  conferred  upon  the  commission  (if 
the  house  bill  is  adopted,  or  upon  the  board  if  the  Sen- 
ate view  is  adopted),  by  this  section  shall  be  exclusive 
and  plenary,  and  a  carrier  may  issue  securities  and  as- 
sume obligations  or  liabilities  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  this  section  without  securing  approval 
other  than  is  specified  herein,  and  may  secure  such  se- 
curities, obligations  or  liabilities  by  mortgage,  pledge  or 
otherwise  as  it  may  deem  appropriate.  All  such  mort- 
gages or  other  instruments  securing  any  such  securities 
or  other  obligations  shall  be  filed  for  record  with  the  In- 
terstate Commerce  Commission,  and  shall  be  recorded 
by  the  commission  in  a  book  kept  by  it  for  that  purpose, 
which  book  shall  be  properly  indexed  and  be  open  to 
public  inspection.  Such  filing  for  record  of  mortgages 
or  other  instruments  shall  constitute  notice  of  the  con- 
tents thereof  to  all  the  world,  and  the  lien  created 
thereby  shall  take  precedence  of  all  judgments  thereafter 
obtained,  and  of  all  conveyances,  mortgages  or  other  in- 
struments of  lien  thereafter  executed,  and  of  all  previ- 
ously executed,  except  those  which,  prior  to  the  passage 
of  this  act,  have  been  duly  registered  or  recorded  in  ac- 
cordance with  law."  , 

XXIV.  Oversight 

If  the  Senate  bill  is  adopted,  attention  is  called  to  the  fact 
that  the  word  "commission"  in  line  6,  page  140,  of  the  Sen- 
ate bill,  page  88,  of  the  comparative  print,  should,  accord- 
ing to  the  context,  be  made  to  read  "board."  The  board  is 
the  authority  selected  by  the  Senate  to  regulate  the  issue  of 
securities  and  it  is  evident  that  in  the  Senate  draft  the  word 
"commission"   above  mentioned   was   inserted   by  oversight. 

XXV.  Limitation  on  Passes  in  Favor  of 

Physicians,  Surgeons  and  Attorneys 

It  is  proposed  by  the  House  bill,  lines  22,  23  and  24,  page 
41,  to  forbid  a  carrier  to  issue  passes  in  favor  of  its  surgeons, 
physicians  and  attorneys  at  law,  except  to  those  "who  de- 
vote the  principal  part  of  their  time  to  the  carrier's  service." 

We  respectfully  ask  that  this  limitation  be  removed. 

The  prejudice  against  issuing  passes  to  persons  of  the 
classes  here  mentioned  arose  out  of  a  belief  on  the  part  of 
the  public  that  these  passes  were  not  used  to  secure  for  the 
carrier  strictly  professional  services,  but  to  influence  public 
or  political  opinion.  Any  abuse  of  this  nature  has  long  since 
disappeared,  and  there  is  now  no  need  for  additional  legisla- 
tion to  deal  with  the  matter.  If  the  pass  is  not  to  a  bona  fide 
physician,  surgeon  or  attorney,  it  is  prohibited  by  existing 
law. 

The  test  should  not  be  the  devotion  of  the  principal  part 
of  the  employer's  time  to  the  service,  but  the  bona  fide  of 
the  employment.  If  the  employment  is  not  bona  fide  for 
the  purpose  of  securing  the  professional  service  of  the  phys- 
sician,  surgeon  or  attorney,  it  should  be  and  is  now  forbidden 
by  law.  If  the  issue  of  a  pass  enables  the  carrier  to  have 
available  for  its  proper  uses  the  services  of  physicians,  and 
surgeons  at  various  points  on  its  line,  and  of  attorneys  to  at- 
tend to  its  smaller  matters,  the  public  interest  is  in  no  wise 
injured,  and  the  ability  of  the  company  to  obtain  competent 
assistants  without  excessive  cost  is  promoted.  If  the  carrier 
cannot  issue  pas.ses  to  employees  of  this  class  who 
are  engaged  in  general  practice,  the  cost  of  the  service  will 
become  a  serious  one  and  this  cost  must  be  reflected  in  in- 
crea.sed  operating  expenses.  Moreover,  especially  in  the  case 
of  physicians  and  surgeons,  it  is  most  desirable  in  the  case 
of  accident  at  a  point*which  cannot  be  foreseen  to  have  the 
services  of  the  most  competent  physicians  and  surgeons  avail- 
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abli\  not  only  to  tlic  employees  but  to  the  public,  and  the 
al)ility  to  do  this  is  greatly  promoted  by  being  able  to  offer 
a  iirofe.'^.sional  man  of  this  class  free  transportation. 

It  has  bctii  found  to  work  well  and  to  be  indispensable 
to  the  organization  on  moderate  terms  of  cost  of  a  profes- 
sional staff  availal>lc  in  all  localities.  It  involves  no  un- 
fortunate or  burdensome  consequence  to  the  public.  On  the 
contrary,  it  has  relieved  the  public  of  a  large  amount  of  ex- 
pense, as  the  costs  of  this  service,  if  not  provided  for  in  this 
way,  would  have  gone  to  increase  the  operating  expenses. 

It  is  respectfully  sul)mitted  that,  if  the  present  law  must 
be  amended  at  all,  the  evil  could  be  reached  by  inserting 
before  the  word  "surgeons"  the  word  "bona-fide,"  and  by 
striking  out  the  words  "who  devote  the  principal  part  of 
their  time  to  its  service." 

XXVI,  Long  and  Short  Haul  Clause 

Page  65,  lines  8  and  9. 

Page  166  of  the  Senate  bill. 

Attention  is  called  to  the  provision  as  it  stands  in  the  Sen- 
ate bill,  which  forbids  the  commission,  in  giving  relief  from 
the  rigid  requirements  of  the  section,  to  permit  the  establish- 
ment of  any  charge  to  or  from  the  more  distant  points  "that 
is  not  fairly  compensatory  for  the  service  performed." 

The  rail  carriers  do  not  desire,  and  should  not  be  author- 
ized, to  make  a  rate  upon  any  commodity  the  transportation 
of  which  does  not  yield  the  cost  of  handling — commonly  ex- 
pressed as  the  out  of  pocket  cost — and  something  more;  in 
other  words,  that  does  not  make  some  contribution  to  the  ex- 
pense of  the  carrier  which  would  otherwise  be  thrown  on 
other  l)usiness.  They,  however,  do  desire  and  should  be  per- 
mitted to  make  a  rate  the  equivalent  of  the  price  of  trans- 
portation by  water  when  the  earnings  desired  from  the  rail 
service  will  pay  for  the  cost  of  handling  and  contribute  some- 
thing towards  meeting  the  general  expenses. 

Whether  the  commission  will  authorize  relief  from  the  long 
and  short  haul  provision  under  the  wording  now  in  the  bill 
vdll  depend  upon  the  construction  they  place  on  the  words 
"fairly  compensatory." 

The  carriers  should  not  be  required  to  take  the  chances 
arising  out  of  such  an  uncertainty  of  construction. 

It  is  most  important,  as  Congress  has  always  recognized, 
to  have  some  relief  from  the  rigid  provisions  of  the  long  and 
short  haul  clause,  and  the  provision  as  it  now  stands  may 
make  it  impossible  to  obtain  such  relief  and  may  destroy 
the  elasticity  which  the  commerce  of  the  country  requires 
ill  respect  to  this  matter.  The  danger  of  the  carrier  charg- 
ing less  than  its  "out  of  pocket"  cost  with  an  addition  of 
something  more  as  a  contribution  to  the  general  expense  is, 
of  course,  remote,  but  could  be  absolutely  guarded  against 
by  making  the  proviso  read  as  follows: 

"but  in  exercising  the  authority  conferred  upon  it  in 
this  proviso  the  commission  shall  not  permit  the  estab- 
lishment of  any  charge  to  or  from  the  more  distant 
points  that  does  not  yield  some  revenue  in  excess  of  the 
actual  cost  of  the  transportation  of  the  commodity  upon 
which  the  charge  is  made." 

Unless  the  time-honored  policy  of  Congress  is  now  to  be 
reversed  and  the  uniform  recommendation  of  the  commis- 
sion is  now  to  be  disregarded,  the  proposal  of  the  Senate  bill 
should  be  modified  as  we  have  above  suggested. 

XXVII.  Common  Directors 

House  bill,  p.  82,  line  1 ;  Senate  bill,  p.  142,  line  13. 

It  is  the  policy  of  both  bills  to  promote  proper  consolida- 
tions. There  are,  at  present,  many  useful  systems  made  up 
of  independently  incorporated  companies  held  and  operated 
under  a  common  stock  ownership.  It  does  not  seem  neces- 
sar}-  in  order  to  carry  out  the  policy  of  these  bills,  that  com- 
mon directors  in  such  companies  shoujd  be  forbidden,  or  that 


it  should  be  necessary  to  go  to  the  Interstate  (Commerce  Com- 
mission for  its  approval.  To  authorize  common  directors 
in  such  cases  would  avoid  a  multitude  of  ai)j)lications  to  the 
commission,  save  much  of  the  time  of  that  hard-worked  body, 
and  would  be  announcing  merely  a  conclusion  which  would 
be  the  inevitable  consequence  of  an  application  to  the  com- 
mission itself. 

It  is  therefore  urged  that  after  the  word  "thereby"  in  line 
7,  on  page  82  of  the  Hou.se  bill,  and  after  the  word  "there- 
by" in  line  19,  on  page  143  of  the  Senate  bill,  there  be  in- 
serted the  following: 

"Provided,  That  nothing  herein  contained  shall  be 
held  or  construed  to  prevent  the  holding  of  the  position 
of  officer  or  director  of  more  than  one  carrier  in  the  case 
of  a  subsidiary,  or  subsidiaries,  controlled  through  stock 
ownership,  lease  or  otherwise,  or  in  which  subsidiary, 
or  subsidiaries,  such  carrier  has  an  erjual  stock  interest, 
or  in  the  case  of  a  common  carrier  and  another  com- 
pany, or  other  companies,  controlled  by  a  common  stock 
ownership." 

XXVIII.  Automatic  Train  Stops 

House  bill,  p.  83,  line  23. 

Perhaps  there  is  no  man  in  the  country  better  qualified  to 
give  an  opinion  on  the  practicability  of  installing  automatic 
train  stops  than  General  S.  M.  Felton. 

He  states  that  there  has  been  no  automatic  control  device 
yet  developed  that  meets  the  specifications  of  the  Engineer 
Section  of  the  American  Railroad  Association,  and  he  doubts 
if  there  ever  will  be.  He  declares  that  "It  is  an  utterly  im- 
practicable scheme,  it  removes  the  responsibility  of  handling 
the  train  from  the  enginemen,  and  we  would  have  much  more 
serious  accidents  than  we  now  have.  An  engineer  would  not 
have  to  be  awake,  alert  and  on  the  job  all  the  time,  because 
he  would  soon  depend  on  the  automatic  device  to  protect 
him." 

We  commend  to  the  consideration  of  the  conference  com- 
mittee this  opinion  of  General  Felton,  and  request  that  the 
proposed  provision  shall  be  eliminated  from  the  bill. 

The  foregoing  suggestions  have  been  prepared  under  cir- 
cumstances which  render  them  necessarily  incomplete,  and  I 
respectfully  request  permission  to  file  a  supplemental  memo- 
randum for  the  consideration  of  the  conference  committee. 


Accounting  "Work  Transferred  to 

Director  General's  Office 

CHARLES  A.  Prouty  has  resigned  as  director  of  the  Di- 
vision of  Accounting  of  the  Railroad  Administration 
and  has  been  appointed  an  advisory  member  of  the 
director  general's  staff,  in  which  capacity  he  will  give  at- 
tention to  the  principal  accounting  problems  of  the  Railroad 
Administration  and  particularly  to  the  accounting  features 
of  maintenance  questions  which  arise  under  the  provisions 
of  the  standard  compensation  contracts.  The  work  of  the 
Division  of  Accounting  is  transferred  to  the  office  of  the  di- 
rector general  and  will  be  in  charge  of  G.  H.  Parker,  now 
financial  assistant  to  the  director  general,  who  will  have  the 
title  of  comptroller.  Correspondence  of  the  character  hereto- 
fore addressed  to  the  Division  of  Accounting  should  be  ad- 
dressed to  the  comptroller.  It  is  understood  that  this  is  a 
forecast  of  the  form  of  organization  which  will  be  maintained 
to  carry  out  the  work  which  will  remain  after  the  relinquish- 
ment of  control  of  the  railroads  by  the  Railroad  Administra- 
tion, which  as  such  will  cease  to  exist  on  February  29.  Di- 
rector General  Hines  has  been  authorized  by  the  President's 
proclamation  to  take  charge  of  the  settlement  of  affairs  and 
it  is  understood  that  other  appointments  may  be  made  to  hi> 
staff  for  this  purpose. 
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Glenn  E.  Plumb,  counsel  for  fourteen  railway  labor  organ- 
izations, has  prepared  and  privately  circulated  an  outline  of 
a  plan  for  extending  the  principles  of  his  Plumb  plan  of  so- 
called  tripartite  control  to  all  industries  except  purely  in- 
dividualistic enterprises  such  as  farming. 

Five  killed  and  139  injured,  is  the  record  of  the  derailment 
at  Vincent,  Cal.,  in  October,  reported  in  the  Railway  Age 
No.  22,  dated  November  28,  the  persons  killed  being  one 
passenger,  two  trainmen  and  two  trespassers.  An  officer  of 
the  road  advises  that  none  of  the  passengers  injured  died 
from  their  injuries.  The  statement  that  five  were  fatally 
injured  is  an  error. 

The  valuation  of  the  railroads  being  made  by  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  will  be  completed  within  two 
years,  Charles  A.  Prouty,  director  of  the  Bureau  of  Valua- 
tion of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  predicted  in 
testifying  before  the  appropriations  committee  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  in  support  of  the  commission's  request 
for  an  additional  appropriation  of  $500,000  for  carrying  on 
the  work. 

The  National  Transportation  Conference  at  its  meeting 
in  Washington,  Wednesday,  to  consider  its  position  on  rail- 
road legislation  decided  to  support  an  amendment  to  the 
Cummins  bill  providing  for  a  rate  return  of  not  less  than 
SYz  per  cent  instead  of  as  nearly  as  may  be  to  that  figure 
and  to  support  a  provision  allowing  the  railroads  to  retain 
one  half  of  the  excess  earnings  and  that  calculations  of  net 
return  be  made  by  systems  instead  of  individual  companies. 

A  valuable  record  of  the  construction  of  the  Quebec  bridge 
has  been  prepared  by  the  Engineering  Institute  of  Canada, 
and  published  in  Volume  32  (Part  I  and  Part  II)  of  its  trans- 
actions. The  first  part  contains  the  text  matter  and  the 
second  consists  of  a  collection  of  drawings.  The  work  in- 
cludes papers  presented  before  the  institute  by  various  engi- 
neers and  constructors  connected  with  the  building  of  this 
monumental  structure,  and  other  material.  There  are  con- 
tributions by  C.  N.  Monsarrat,  G.  H.  Dugan,  George  F.  Por- 
ter, Phelps  Johnson  and  A.  L.  Harkness;  also  a  bibliography. 

The  State  of  Rhode  Island,  by  act  of  legislature,  proposes 
to  establish  "Rhode  Island  Standard  Time,"  which  for  five 
months  (not  seven)  in  the  summer  will  be  one  hour  faster 
than  Eastern  Standard.  At  least,  this  is  the  substance  of 
a  bill,  proposed  by  the  Providence  Chamber  of  Commerce 
and  introduced  in  the  legislature  at  its  opening  session  this 
week.  The  width  of  Rhode  Island,  from  east  to  west,  at  the 
widest  part  of  the  State,  is  about  35  miles,  so  that  the  pro- 
posed standard  will  be  free  from  some  of  the  worries  of 
some  standards;  if  it  is  right  at  the  center  of  the  state  it 
cannot  be  more  than  about  l]A  minutes  out  of  the  way  in  the 
remotest  part  of  the  territory  which  it  governs. 

The  directors  of  the  Indianapolis  Chamber  of  Commerce, 

by  unanimous  vote,  have  telegraphed  the  Indiana  senators 
and  representatives  in  Washington  calling  for  some  meas- 
ure to  be  passed  before  the  railroads  are  returned  to  their 
owners,  providing  for  (1)  the  extension  of  government 
rental  until  revenues  are  adjusted  to  cost,  (2)  the  creation 
of  a  revolving  fund  for  loans  if  the  carriers  cannot  borrow 
from  the  investing  public,  (3)  the  refunding  of  carriers' 
debts  to  government  on  at  least  a  ten-year  plan,  (4)  a  sim- 
ple rule  that  rates  shall  be  sanctioned  to  yield  sufficient  rev- 
enue to  meet  expenses  of  operation,  including  labor,  and  a 
fair  return  on  the  prope'rty  held  or  used  for  the  public  in- 
terest and  supporting  a  basis  of  credit  for  new  capital  which 
carriers  must  get  from  the  investing  public  to  meet  the 
transportation   requirements  of  the  country. 


The  railway  brotherhoods  and  other  labor  organizations, 
having  received  no  encouragement  from  the  Railroad  Ad- 
ministration on  their  latest  requests  for  increased  wages,  are 
working  on  a  plan  for  reducing  the  cost  of  living  through 
their  own  efforts  by  co-operative  buying,  production  and 
distribution.  Announcement  was  made  in  Washington  on 
Wednesday  last  of  the  formation  of  the  All-American 
Farmer-Labor  Co-operative  Commission,  of  which  the  offi- 
cers of  the  railway  unions  are  the  officers  to  carry  out  the 
plan,  and  B.  M.  Jewell  has  issued  a  statement  indicating  the 
conclusion  that  increases  in  wages  will  not  solve  the  prob- 
lem, because  they  result  in  a  vicious  circle  of  increasing 
prices.  The  plans  are  to  be  perfected  at  another  conference 
in  Chicago,  February  12. 

Purchase  by  Employes  of  Unclaimed  Freight 

Circular  No.  9  issued  by  the  Claims  and  Property  Section 
of  the  Division  of  Law,  forbids  officers  and  employees  of 
railroads  under  federal  control  to  purchase,  directly  or  in- 
directly, over,  damaged,  refused,  or  unclaimed  freight  from 
any  representative  or  agent  authorized  to  dispose  of  such 
freight   by   sale. 

Accounting  Circular  No.  120 

Accounting  Circulars  Nos.  101,  109,  and  115  require  the 
accumulation  of  certain  specific  information  for  the  year 
1918  with  respect  to  maintenance  of  property  of  the  rail- 
road companies  taken  over,  in  order  that  a  comparison  of 
the  maintenance  expenses  of  the  test  period  with  those  of 
the  period  of  federal  operation  may  be  made  possible.  Ac- 
counting Circular  No.  120,  issued  by  C.  A.  Prouty,  director, 
on  December  9,  directs  that  similar  information  be  com- 
piled for  the  calendar  year  1919,  so  that  complete  returns 
may  be   made   for  that  year  in  the  same  manner  as   for   1918. 

A   Correction 

Clement  F.  Street  has  called  attention  to  a  misstatement  in 
the  report  of  the  discussion  of  the  paper  "Scientific  Develop- 
rrient  of  the  Steam  Locomotive,"  which  appeared  on  page 
1^02  of  the  Railway  Age  of  December  19.     Mr.  Street  writes: 

"What  I  did  say,  was  that  Mr.  Muhlfeld  did  not  submit 
any  data  to  support  the  statements  which  he  made  regarding 
the  cost  of  electric  operation  and  without  some  data  in  sup- 
port of  his  statement,  I  would  question  them.  You  say  that 
I  said,  that  the  fuel  performance  secured  on  stoker-fired 
engines  did  not  equal  the  results  obtained  by  the  best  fire- 
man. This  is  incorrect.  The  statement  which  I  made  was 
that  stokers  would,  as  regards  fuel  economy,  not  give  any 
better  results  than  obtained  by  an  expert  fireman,  but  would 
use  25  to  30  per  cent  less  coal  than  the  average  fireman." 

New  York  Railroad  Club  Dinner 

The  New  York  Railroad  Club  has  introduced  an  entirely 
new  feature  in  its  program  this  year,  and  will  hold  a  sub- 
scription dinner  at  the  Hotel  Astor  on  Thursday  evening, 
January  15  at  6:30. 

Herbert  H.  Vreeland  will  act  as  toastmaster.  Addresses 
will  be  made  by  Honorable  E.  C.  Stokes,  ex-governor  of 
New  Jersey,  and  Honorable  Job   E.   Hedges,  of  New  York. 

A  special  musical  program  has  been  provided  under  the 
direction  of  Miss  "Bobby"  Besler,  daughter  of  the  president 
of  the  Central  Railroad  of  New  Jersey,  who  spent  a  very 
considerable  time  during  the  war  in  Y.  M.  C.  A.  work  among 
the  American  Expeditionary  Forces. 

Tables  may  be  reserved  for  parties  of  eight  or  ten,  and 
all  applications  must  be  in  the  hands  of  D.  W.  Pye,  Tuco 
Products  Company,  30  Church  street.  New  York,  N.  Y.,  by 
January   12. 
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The  Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Patrolmen 


All  international  union  of  railroad  policemen  of  the  Uiiitfd 
States  antl  Canada,  under  the  above  name,  has  been  formed 
at  t:hicago.  Charles  E.  Copcland  is  grand-president  and  W. 
L.  Kahl  is  grand-secretary  and  treasurer  of  tlie  brotherhood, 
witii  headquarters  at  822  W.  Ohio  street,  Chfcago.  The  Chi- 
cago local  is  No.  1  and  its  territory  covers  the  Chicago  dis- 
trict. 

Tlie  enrolment  is  composed  of  900  railroad  patrolmen  and 

uatclimen. 

Signal  Engineers— New  York  Section 
The  New  York  Sectional  Committee  ©f  the  Signal  Division 
of  the  American  Railroad  Association  will  hold  a  meeting 
at  Hotel  McAlpin,  34th  street.  New  York  City,  on  the  eve- 
ning of  January  22,  beginning  at  8  o'clock.  Fred  W.  Bender, 
chairman  of  the  committee  in  charge,  announces  that  a  paper 
on  track  circuits  will  be  read,  and  he  desires  members  to 
come  prepared  to  give  the  paper  full  discission;  and  to  bring 
any  friends  who  are  interested  in  the  subject.  The  meeting 
will  be  held  in  the  grand  ballroom,  on  the  14tli  floor. 

N.  P.  W.  D.  Association 

The  name  of  the  organization  created  to  promote  a  National 
Department  of  Public  Works-the  Engineers  Architects  and 
Constructors'  Conference  on  National  Public  Works-has  been 
changed  to  the  National  Public  Works  Department  Association. 
This  organization  has  issued  a  call  for  a  convention  to  be  held 
in  Washington  on  January  13  and  14,  for  the  purpose  of  broad- 
ening the  scope  of  the  campaign,  to  adopt  plans  and  policies  tor 
the  subsequent  legislative  campaigns  and  by  intensive  work  m 
Congress  to  focus  attention  on  the  situation.  Invitations  have 
been  sent  to  the  engineering  organizations  which  were  repre- 
sented in  the  Chicago  conference  last  April,  to  other  technical 
organizations  and  to  the  industrial  mterests  of  the  country  in- 
cluding the  American  Iron  &  Steel  Institute,  the  National  Rail- 
way Appliances  Association,  the  Railway  Car  Manufacturers 
Association,  and  the  Railway  Supply  Manufacturers  Association^ 
In  response  to  a  resolution  supported  by  a  brief  presented  by 
Engineering  Council,  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  has  authorized  the  appointment  of  a  special  commit- 
tee of  the  Chamber  to  investigate  and  report  on  the  project  tor 
a  department  of  public  works. 

Western  Association  of  Short  Line  Railroads 

Delegates  to  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Western  Associa- 
tion of  Short  Line  Railroads,  which  was  held  at  San  Fran- 
cisco Cal.,  on  December  4,  took  measures  to  affiliate  with  he 
American  Short  Line  Railroads  Association  and  elected  the 
following  as  members  of  the  Board  of  Directors:  George  W- 
Scott,  president.  Yreka  Railroad  Company;  S.  H.  Smith  trat 
f^c  manager.  Sierra  Railway  Company  of  California;  D.  M^ 
Swobe  vice-president  and  traffic  manager,  McCloud  Rner 
Rli°ro;d  Company;  R.  K.  Minson,  general  freight  and  pas- 
fenger  agent,  Arizona  &  New  Mexico  Railway  Company, 
L  G.  Cannon,  vice-president  and  general  manager.  Nevada 
Northern  Railway  Company  E.  M.  He.gho^eceiver  Pac  fie 
&  Idaho  Northern  Railway  Company;  Guy  W.  Talbot  pres, 
dent,  Walla  Walla  Valley  Railway  Company;  A.  M.  Ardery 
vice-president  and  general  manager,  Virginia  &  Truckee 
Railway;  M.  W.  Cooley.  general  manager  Uintah  Railway 
knd  Clarence  M.  Oddie,  general  counsel  and  secretary  of  the 

^'immediately  after  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Association 
thn'w  board  of  directors  met  and  elected  the  fol  owing 
officers  for  the  ensuing  year:  President.  D.  M,  Swobe  first 
vice-president.  L.  G.  Cannon;  second  v.ce-president,  George 
F    Detrick:  general  counsel  and  secretary,  Clarence  M.  Od- 

^^^Th'e^bo!;dlT;ie':5ed  Mr.  Oddie  and  Mr.  Detrick  as  the 
representatives  of  the  Western  Association  o  Short  Line 
Railroads  to  serve  on  the  executive  board  of  the  American 
Short  Line   Railroad   Association  at  Washington. 

The  affiliation  of  the  two  associations  was  brought  about 
in  order  that  the  American  Association  may  be  able  to  speak 


for  all  of  the  ••^hort  lines  in  national  matters  and  in  order  that 
the  Western  Association  may  be  enabled  to  represent  both 
the  members  of  the  American  Association  and  its  own  mem- 
bers in  matters  arising  in  Inter-mountain  States  and  on  the 
Pacific  Coast.  By  ihi.s  arrangement  nearly  450  railroads 
can  act  together. 


Net  Operating  Income 


The  chart  made  by  the  Bureau  of  Railway  Economics 
shows  the  net  operating  income  of  the  Class  ^  Ko^<|f^ '" /^/i*; 
compared  with  the  average  in  the  test  period  (1915-1916-lVl/) 


fEB.      MAR.       APR.      MAY       JUWt      J«-Y 


STANDARD  RETURN  


Net  Operating  Income,  Cumulated  by  Months,  1918  and  1919, 

Compared  with  Standard  Return,  Class  I,  Railways 

of  United   States 

on  which  government  rental  is  based.     The  table  gives  the 
figures  on  which  the  chart  is  based. 

Net  Operating  Income  of  Railroads   (Class  I)   in  1919,  Compared  with 
Test  Period  (June  30.  1914 — June  30,  1917.) 
I^Ionth  Standard  Return     Earnings  in  1919 


$18,783,702 
10,106,268 
10,842,608 
26.115,214 
39,462.367 
52.270,702 
77,176,933 
92,396,636 
77.763,023 
76,397,213 


January           $56,613,000 

februl^v                 47,934,000 

March  ^    ■                68,251.000 

rLtil                                    67,289,000 

Xv  ■■■■::.'.■:.■ 77.335.000 

S     82,550,000 

JX      75,341.000 

I,Z^^"  ::: :::::::  9V.f3fooo 

Sovembe;::: 83.536.000  .. 

December      73,282,000 

Railroad  Thieves  Punished 

\  resume  of  the  activities  of  the  Secret  Service  and  Police 
Section  of  the  Railroad  Administration  in  deahng  with  thetts 
for  the  eight  months  of  1919  up  to  September  1.  was  made 
public  recently.  The  record  for  August  is  typical.  D"""& 
that  month  1,514  arrests  were  made  for  theft  and  607  con- 
victions  were   obtained,   carrying  with   them   total   sentences 
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of  40  years  in  the  penitentiary,  111  years  in  jails  and  reform- 
atories and  $12,000  in  fines.  In  eight  months  property  val- 
ued at  $149,000  was  stolen,  of  which  $133,554  worth  was  re- 
covered. The  following  figures  show  the  principal  totals  for 
the  eight  months: 

Arrests   for   theft 12,486 

Employees    arrested     4,164 

Others    (not    employees) 8,322 

Cases    pending 4,472 

Convictions     7,140 

Penitentiary,    total   years 2,062 

Jails  and   reformatories,   total   years 1,687 

Dismissed,    paroled    or    suspended 2,046 

Fines    imposed    $122,526 

Approximate  value  of  property  stolen $904,111 

Approximate  value  of  property   recovered $779,095 

Safety  at  Grade  Crossings 

New  Hampshire,  like  New  York,  is  calling  reckless  auto- 
mobile drivers  to  their  senses.  The  Public  Service  Commis- 
sion of  the  State,  calling  attention  to  frequent  fatalities  at 
crossings,  and  citing  one  where  a  man  and  a  woman  in  an 
automobile  were  killed,  and  where  also  the  locomotive  and 
three  cars  of  an  express  passenger  train  were  derailed  by 
the  automobile,  has  issued  the  following  notice: 

Important! 
Automobilists'  attention  is  called  to  section  2,  chapter  88,  Laws 
of  1917,  requiring  them  when  within  100  feet  of  a  railroad  grade 
crossing  to  reduce  the  speed  of  their  cars  to  10  miles  an  hour, 
under  a  penalty  of  a  $50  fine,  or  imprisonment,  not  exceeding 
three   months,   or   both   such   fine   and   imprisonment. 

This  law  is  enacted  for  the  public  safety  and  the  Public  Service 
Commission  will  endeavor  to  see  that  it  is  obeyed,  even  if  it 
becomes  necessary  to  recommend  prosecution  by  the  proper  oflicials, 
and  a   revocation   of  the   offender's   driving   license. 

PUBLIC    SERVICE    COMMISSION, 

By  WiL'LiAU  T.  Gunnison,  Chairman. 

The  commissioners  express  the  conviction  that  some 
drastic  action  should  be  taken,  for  not  only  people  riding  in 
automobiles,  but  the  general  public,  traveling  in  passenger 
trains,  are  put  in  danger  every  day  by  careless  driving.  The 
notice  is  circulated  by  the  Motor  Vehicle  Department  of 
the  State  Government,  the  same  as  was  done  in  New  York. 

Report  on  Port  Chester  (N.  Y.)  Collision 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has  issued  a  report, 
dated  October  30,  and  signed  by  W.  P.  Borland,  chief  of  the 
Bureau  of  Safety,  on  the  rear  collision  of  westbound  freight 
trains  near  East  Port  Chester,  Conn.,  on  July  31,  1919,  in 
which  two  men,  an  engineman  and  an  instructor,  in  charge 
of  an  electric  locomotive,  were  killed,  and  their  bodies 
burned. 

East  Port  Chester  is  just  across  the  river  from  Port 
Chester,  N.  Y.,  and  appears  to  be  the  name  of  the  signal 
station  near  which  the  collision  occurred.  This  collision  was 
reported  in  the  Railway  Age  of  September  19,  page  579.  The 
conclusion  of  the  officers  of  the  road  was  that  both  of  these 
enginemen  had  been  asleep  for  several  minutes  when  they 
passed  a  stop  signal  set  against  them.  The  present  report 
gives  interesting  details,  but  no  further  essential  facts  or 
conclusions.  The  electric  locomotive  is  about  the  size  and 
shape  of  a  large  eight-wheel  caboose,  and  the  two  engine- 
men  were  in  the  front  end,  the  engineman  at  the  right  hand 
window  and  the  instructor  at  the  left  hand.  Helper  Bruce, 
spoken  of  in  the  report  as  "fireman,"  was  in  the  rear  end  of 
the  motor,  talking  with  a  brakeman.  Bruce  says  that  when 
the  train  started  from  Stamford,  seven  miles  east  of  the  point 
of  collision,  he  went  forward  to  perform  some  minor  duty, 
and  was  told  by  the  engineman  to  go  back  to  the  rear  of 
the  motor.  The  helper  and  the  brakeman  had  their  first 
warning  of  danger  at  the  moment  when  the  collision  occurred, 
not  having  felt  any  application  of  the  brakes.  The  engine- 
man,  when  found,  was  conscious  and  asked  "what  happened," 
repeating  the  question  several  times,  he  (as  well  as  the  in- 
structor) evidently  having  been  asleep  when  he  crashed  intft 
the  standing  train. 

The  inspector  places  responsibility  primarily  on  the  engine- 
man,  but  also  says  it  was  the  specific  duty  of  the  instructor 
to  observe  and  require  proper  performance  of  duty  on   the 


part  of  the  engineman.  The  flagman  of  the  leading  train 
and  also  the  conductor  are  censured  for  not  having  thrown 
off  fusees  as  required  by  rule,  their  train  having  been  stopped 
or  slackened  twice  by  adverse  block  signals.  The  accident, 
says  Mr.  Borland,  again  directs  attention  to  the  necessity  of 
the  adoption  of  some  automatic  train  control  device. 

Fuel  Situation  in  the  Middle  West 

From  December  16  up  to  the  present  time  coal  trains  from 
the  coal  mining  districts  in  Illinois,  Iowa  and  Indiana  have 
been  running  to  the  Chicago  district  on  fast  schedules  to  re- 
lieve the  serious  situation  created  in  that  district  by  the  strike 
of  miners  and  the  consequent  shortage  of  coal.  At  the  time 
orders  were  issued  which  placed  coal  shipments  on  express 
schedules  in  the  Northwestern  and  Central  Western  region, 
the  Chicago  district  had  not  many  days'  supply  of  coal,  and 
it  had  become  apparent  that  drastic  measures  must  be  insti- 
tuted to  restore  the  coal  supply  to  a  normal  basis.  Several 
embargoes  were  necessary  to  expedite  the  movement  of 
coal,  among  them  a  10-day  embargo  on  non-essential  ship- 
ments, which  was  placed  in  effect  on  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee 
&  St.  Paul.  In  addition  to  this  action,  which  has  been  taken 
in  both  the  Central  Western  and  Northwestern  regions,  all 
of  Director  General  Hines'  orders  regarding  the  precedence 
of  coal  shipments  over  other  classes  of  freight  have  been 
religiously  put  into  effect.  As  a  result  of  these  movements, 
the  fuel  situation  in  the  Chicago  district  has  been  greatly  re- 
lieved and  all  of  the  large  industries  in  this  district  have 
resumed  full  time  operation.  The  ^teel  mills  in  the  Calumet 
region  have  abolished  fuel  conservation  measures  and  are 
now  operating  full  blast.  Statistics  compiled  by  John  M. 
Glenn,  president  of  the  Illinois  Manufacturers'  Association, 
show  that  the  losses  suffered  by  Chicago  due  to  the  coal 
strike  were  in  the  neighborhood  of  $33,600,000.  This  compu- 
tation was  based  only  on  the  loss  to  manufacturing  establish- 
ments and  included  neither  losses  to  mercantile  houses  nor 
to  employers  in  the  payment  of  employees  while  idle. 

A.  R.  E.  A. 

The  nominating  committee  of  the  American  Railway  En- 
gineering Association  has  made  the  following  nominations 
for  officers:  for  president,  H.  R.  Safford,  engineering  assist- 
ant to  the  regional  director  of  the  central  western  region. 
United  States  Railroad  Administration,  Chicago,  111.;  for 
vice-president,  L.  A.  Downs,  assistant  general  manager  of  the 
Illinois  Central,  Chicago;  secretary,  E.  H.  Fritch,  Chicago; 
treasurer,  G.  H.  Bremner,  district  engineer,  bureau  of  valu- 
ation. Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  Chicago.  The 
candidates  for  director  are:  E.  E.  Adams,  consulting  engi- 
neer. Union  Pacific,  New  York  City;  J.  M.  R.  Fairbairn,  chief 
engineer,  Canadian  Pacific,  Montreal,  Que.;  F.  G.  Jonah,  chief 
engineer,  Frisco  Lines,  St.  Louis,  Mo.;  Edwin  B.  Katte,  chief 
engineer  of  electric  traction.  New  York  Central,  New  York 
City;  F.  P.  Patenall,  signal  engineer,  Baltimore  &  Ohio,  Bal- 
timore, Md.;  Thomas  S.  Stevens,  signal  engineer,  Atchison, 
Topeka  &  Santa  Fe,  Topeka,  Kan.;  E.  B.  Temple,  assistant 
engineer  of  the  regional  director  of  the  Allegheny  region, 
Philadelphia,  Pa.;  F.  E.  Turneaure,  dean  of  the  College  of 
Engineering,  University  of  Wisconsin,  Madison,  Wis.;  J.  E. 
Willoughby,  chief  engineer,  Atlantic  Coast  Line,  Wilmington, 
N.  C.  For  members  of  nominating  committee:  W.  A.  Chris- 
tian, senior  civil  engineer  in  charge  of  track  and  roadway 
for  the  bureau  of  valuation  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission, Chicago;  Maurice  Coburn,  supervising  engineer, 
Pennsylvania  Lines,  Indianapolis,  Ind.;  H.  T.  Douglas,  Jr., 
chief  engineer,  Chicago  &  Alton,  Chicago;  E.  A.  Hadley, 
engineering  assistant  to  the  regional  director,  southwestern 
region,  St.  Louis,  Mo.;  C.  M.  McVay,  division  engineer, 
Kanawha  &  Michigan,  Charleston,  W.  Va.;  Arthur  Mon- 
theimer,  chief  engineer,  Elgin,  Joliet  &  Eastern,  Joliet,  111.; 
U.  E.  Gillen,  general  manager,  Toronto  Terminals  Railway 
Company,  Toronto,  Ont.;  A.  W.  Newton,  chief  engineer, 
Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy,  Chicago;  R,  S.  Parsons,  chief 
engineer,  Erie,  New  York,  and  W.  P.  Wiltsee,  assistant  en- 
gineer, Norfolk  &  Western,  Roanoke,  Va. 
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Tlic  total  citrus  crop  to  be  moved  from  California  tiiis  sea- 
son will  amount  to  over  40,000  car-loads,  it  is  estimated  in  a 
statcnu-nt  issued  recently  by  Hale  Ilolden,  director  of  the 
Central  Western  region. 

The  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul,  aiming  to  reduce  ma- 
terially the  losses  on  perishable  food  stufifs,  has  created  a 
new  department,  heated  refrigerator  service,  in  charge  of 
O.  M.  Stevens.  A  new  design  of  charcoal  heater  has  been 
installed  in  1,000  refrigerator  cars  in  which  are  carried  food 
products  subject  to  injury  by  freezing. 

Edward  Chambers,  director  of  traffic  of  the  Railroad  Ad- 
ministration, has  issued  a  circular  extending  from  December 
31,  1919,  to  February  29,  1920,  the  date  of  expiration  of  Traffic 
Circular  No.  9  authorizing  railroads  to  apply  special  rates  on 
roadbuilding  material  for  federal,  state  or  local  govern- 
ments. 

The  Houston  Traffic  Club,  Houston,  Tex.,  at  its  recent 
annual  meeting  elected  a  president  of  the  club  for  the  en- 
suing year — F.  L.  Clements,  traffic  manager  of  the  Gulf  Pipe 
Line  Company.  The  annual  banquet  of  the  club  was  held 
at  Bender  Hotel,  with,  about  150  members  and  guests  in 
attendance.  ' 

The  Traffic  Study  Club  of  Akron,  Ohio,  has  been  organized 
with  a  membership  including  traffic  managers,  assistant  traffic 
managers,  chief  rate  clerks  and  others  interested  in  traffic 
and  transportation  problems.  The  purpose  of  the  organiza- 
tion is  to  make  a  study  of  traffic  and  transportation  condi- 
tions and  to  form  a  personal  acquaintance  between  the  traffic 
departments  of  the  industries  and  of  the  railroads. 

Excursion  tickets  at  $1.25  round  trip,  Philadelphia  to  At- 
lantic City  and  return,  good  only  on  Sundays,  are  to  be  sold 
by  the  Pennsylvania  and  the  Reading  Railroads,  beginning 
on  Sunday,  January  11.  This  is  a  resumption  of  the  regular  ^ 
low-rate  excursions  which  were  in  effect  before  the  general 
advance  in  passenger  fares  made  by  the  Railroad  Administra- 
tion in  1918.  The  distance  from  Philadelphia  to  Atlantic  City 
by  the  Pennsylvania,  is  60  miles. 

A  foreign  trade  service  to  give  Chicago  manufacturers  data 
on  freight  rates,  duties,  insurance,  markets,  packing  and 
other  important  phases  of  export  selling,  including  railroad 
shipping,  is  being  established  by  the  Continental  &  Com- 
mercial National  Bank  of  Chicago.  The  purpose  of  this  de- 
partment is  to  encourage  direct  selling  to  foreign  buyers 
instead  of  passing  the  goods  through  the  hands  of  brokers 
at  seaboard  points,  with  the  necessity  of  paying  a  commission 
for  their  service. 

The  proviso  in  section  15  of  the  act  to  regulate  commerce, 
that  until  January  1,  1920,  no  increased  rate,  fare,  charge  or 
classification  shall  be  filed  except  after  approval  of  the  com- 
mission, expired  at  midnight,  December  31,  1919.  Many  ap- 
plications were  filed  during  the  closing  days  of  the  year  on 
which  it  was  not  possible  to  act,  and  the  commission  has 
answered  that  these  will  not  be  acted  upon  because  the  ex- 
piration of  the  proviso  removes  the  commission's  jurisdiction 
with  respect  thereto.  These  applications  will  remain  in  the 
files  of  the  commission  with  notation  of  the  reasons  for  their 
not  having  been  passed  upon. 

The  records  for  revenue  freight  loading  on  lines  in  the 
Northwestern  region  for  the  week  ending  December  30,  show 
substantial  increases  over  those  established  for  the  corres- 
ponding period  last  year.  The  number  of  cars  loaded  with 
coal  and  coke  increased  from  8,854  during  the  week  ending 
December  30,  1918,  to  15,521  during  the  corresponding  period 
this  year.  Increases  were  also  recorded  in  the  loading  of 
livestock,  lumber  and  forest  products  and  miscellaneous 
freight,  whereas  slight  decreases  are  recorded  in  the  loading 


of  grain  and  Krain  pioducts  and   ore.     The   total  number  of 
cars  loaded  increased  from  79,758  last  year  to  94,622  this  year. 

Shortage  of  grain  cars  continues  to  be  acute  in  the  North- 
Ti-cstcrn  region,  though  the  regional  director  has  issued  orders 
giving  grain  preference  over  all  other  commodities,  and  has 
directed  that  grain  cars  be  given  preference  in  the  repair 
shops.  Several  grain  receivers  on  the  Chicago  Board  of 
Trade  say  that  the  most  drastic  orders  can  do  little  to  re- 
lieve the  situation;  and  they  are  as  dissatisfied  in  the  Central 
Western  as  in  the  Northwestern  region.  They  are  not  much 
pleased  with  the  regional  directors'  orders,  but  want  absolute 
priority  in  transportation  for  their  shipments. 

The  State  of  Nevada  is  the  subject  of  an  illustrated  book- 
let for  distribution  among  homcseekers  which  has  been  issued 
by  the  Agricultural  Section  of  the  United  States  Railroad 
Administration.  Governor  Emmet  D.  Boyle  indorses  the 
book,  declaring  that  Nevada  would  regard  it  as  an  injury  to 
herself,  no  less  than  to  the  prospective  settler,  if  she  should, 
by  over-enthusiastic  statements,  induce  persons  to  come 
there  without  having  a  fair  chance  for  prosperity  and  hap- 
piness. The  State  has  recently  made  an  appropriation  of 
$1,000,000  for  land  reclamation  work.  Through  its  Agricul- 
tural College  and  other  State  departments,  Nevada  offers 
valuable  assistance  to  the  settler  in  the  permanent  develop- 
ment of  his  farm.  The  booklet  contains  information  regard- 
ing topography,  climate,  schools,  roads  and  highways,  trans- 
portation, principal  crops,  markets,  grazing  lands,  dairying 
and  poultry. 

According  to  a  report  on  overseas  traffic  for  the  week 
ended  December  31,  1919,  made  to  the  director  general  of 
railroads,  5,047  cars  of  commercial  export  freight  were  re- 
ceived at  North  Atlantic  ports  during  this  period,  as  com- 
pared with  1,709  cars  for  the  same  week  of  1918.  This  shows 
an  increase  of  3,338  cars  or  195  per  cent  for  the  last  week  in 
December,  1919,  as  compared  to  the  corresponding  period 
in  1918.  At  South  Atlantic  and  Gulf  ports  as  of  December 
28,  1919,  there  were  12,936  cars  of  export  freight  on  hand,  as 
against  12,680  cars  on  December  21,  1919,  an  increase  of  256 
cars.  On  December  31,  1919,  there  were  stored  in  elevators 
at  North  Atlantic  ports  8,922,933  bushels  of  grain.  There 
were  received  during  the  week  2,235,300  bushels,  while  3,503,- 
960  bushels  were  cleared.  The  total  amount  of  grain  in  stor- 
age represented  45  per  cent  of  the  elevator  capacity  of  these 
ports,  as  compared  with  54.3  per  cent  for  the  week  previous. 
There  were.  7,223,613  bushels  of  grain  stored  fn  elevators  at 
Gulf  ports  on  December  31,  1919,  representing  71  per  cent 
of  the  total  elevator  capacity. 

Coal  Car  Situation  in  Illinois  and  Indiana 

Some  interesting  figures  have  been  compiled  by  the 
Northwestern  regional  director's  office  relative  to  the  coal 
car  supply  in  the  Illinois  and  Indiana  coal  fields  and  to  the 
commercial  coal  situation  in  the  Chicago  district.  The 
tabulations  show  in  general  what  has  been  accomplished  in 
supplying  coal  cars  to  the  mine  fields  in  this  district  since 
the  ending  of  the  strike  of  bituminous  coal  miners. 

Coal   Car   and   Mines   Situation,   Illinois-Indiana   Field 

Cars 

Cars  ordered           Cars  .Additional            loaded 

for  today's  placed  empty  cars  previous 

Date                                      loading  at  mines  available  24  hours 

December    17 J.974  4,386  8,656                 2,880 

December    18 3,556  5,373  8,001                 3,152 

December    19 6,935  9,199  11,778                 5,467 

December    20 6,129  8,416  9,395                 3,675 

December    22 6,658  8,187  9,280                 5,394 

December    23 6,664  8,133  7,555                 5,245 

December    24 7,258  7,918  6,840                 6,363 

December    26 7,353  7.990  6,217                 5,975 

December    27 7,796  7,839  5.489                 5.496 

December    29 9,080  9,234  6,166                 6,459 

December    30 7,728                 8,029  5,188                 5,923»; 

December    31 8,545  8,359  5,317                 6,48|M 

January         2 7,699  8,818  5,049                 S,8JJW 

CoMMERCi.lL   Coal   Situation — Chicago 

Cars  on 

industry  Cars                                       Cars  un- 

tracks  for  held  for                                    loaded  by 

Date                                 unloading  industries  Total             consigne* 

November     1 3,622                 

December    19 1,415  1.200  2,615                    706 

December    30 2,657  2,227  4,884                 1,706 

December    31 2,480  2,095  4,575                 1,734 
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Campaign  for  Making  Shipments  Safe 

For  the  past  year  the  Official  Classification  Committee 
has  been  engaged  in  an  intensive  campaign  of  education 
regarding  the  interpretation  and  enforcement  of  its  rules 
covering  the  proper  packing,  marking  and  handling  of  freight. 
During  this  period  F.  W.  Smith,  member  of  the  committee, 
has  addressed  over  20,000  representatives  of  the  carriers  and 
shippers  at  312  meetings  in  101  different  cities  throughout 
official  classification  territory,  879  railroad  agencies  being 
represented,  and  the  great  majority  of  the  attendance  has 
been  made  up  of  the  local  station  forces,  the  men  who  are 
actually  employed  in  the  enforcement  of  the  rules  of  the 
classification.  For  the  past  two  months  Mr.  Smith  has  ad- 
dressed 2,785  railroad  representatives  at  24  joint  meetings 
of  Loss  and  Damage  Claim  Prevention  Committees. 

It  is  believed  that  the  interest  aroused  will  have  a  far- 
reaching  effect  in  helping  the  carriers  to  reduce  the  enormous 
wastage  annually  paid  out  on  account  of  the  acceptance  of 
obviously  weak  and  improperly  marked  packages  which  formerly 
have  been  accepted  for  transportation. 

Mr.  Smith  says  that  "one  of  the  most  pleasing  features  of 
the  campaign  is  the  hearty  co-operation  that  is  being  given 
throughout  our  territory  by  manufacturers  who  appreciate 
that  it  avails  but  little  to  produce  a  superior  article  unless 
that  article  is  delivered  to  the  consumer  in  perfect  condition." 

Movement  of  Canadian  Wheat  Crop 

In  answer  to  criticism  of  the  Canadian  railways  concerning 
the  movement  of  the  1919  Canadian  wheat  crop,  the  Cana- 
dian Railway  War  Board  has  issued  a  statement,  the  pre- 
amble of  which  states  that  "no  class  of  Canadian  industry, 
urban  or  rural,  is  or  has  been  losing  money  through  failure 
of  the  Canadian  railways  to  provide  proper  service.  .  .  ." 
The  statement  outlines  the  situation  in  regard  to  the  move- 
ment of  the  wheat  crop  and  attacks  the  Canadian  Wheat 
Board,  whose  chairman  recently  criticized  the  performance 
of  Canadian  railways.     It  says,  in  part: 

"Whether  the  railways  have  carried  out  their  obligations  depends  upon 
the   answer    to    four    simple    questions: 

"First — Are  the  lake  and  seaboard  elevators  filled?  Second — Have  they 
been  kept  filled?  Third — Will  they  continue  to  he  kept  filled  until  the  crop 
is  sold?  Fourth — Have  these  elevators  been  able  during  the  grain  season 
to  furnish  wheat  to  vessels  as  rapidly  as  vessels  were  available? 

"The  answer  to  these  questions  in  every  case  and  with  but  one  reserva- 
tion in  one  instance  is  'Yes.'  The  records  of  the  railroads  is,  therefore, 
absolutely  vindicated.  If  they  had  knowingly  accepted  more  wheat  than 
they  could  have  unloaded  in  the  elevators  they  would  then  have  been  open 
to  the  charges  of  endangering  public  interests  by  wasting  car  capacity  and 
track  room  in  holding  such  wheat,  and  jeopardizing  thereby  the  vital  flexi- 
bility of  their  storage  and  terminal   facilities. 

"The  only  delays  in  the  movement  of  wheat  to  the  east  out  of  the 
country  have  been  due  to  the  fact  that  the  Canadian  Wheat  Board,  which 
now  endeavors  to  blame  the  railways,  had  itself  prohibited  the  movement 
of  wheat  at  any  points  in  the  greater  part  of  Saskatchewan  and  in  all  parts 
of  Alberta,  between  September  8  and  September  26,  at  which  date  the 
embargo  was  removed  in  Saskatchewan.  It  was  not  until  October  18  that 
it  was  modified  in  respect  to  Alberta  and  this  embargo  was  not  cancelled 
until   November    18. 

"It  would  be  possible  for  the  railroads  to  offer  many  excuses  if  there 
had  been  the  least  breakdown  in  their  performance;  first,  the  delays  caused 
by  the  Canadian  Wheat  Board;  second,  the  fact  that  the  sudden  cold 
weather  augmented  the  coal  movement  eastward  from  Alberta  during  the 
month  of  October  23.55  per  cent  over  what  it  had  been  in  the  previous 
year,  thus  making  a  demand  for  cars  and  track  room  eastward,  at  the  same 
time  as  the  wheat;  third,  the  fact  that  the  cold  weather  augmented  the  feed 
shortage  increasing  the  volume  of  live  stock  shipment  55.2  per  cent  during 
the  same  period  as  compared  with  that  period  in  1918.  It  is,  however, 
unnecessary  for  the  railways  to  ofFer  any  excuses.  The  fact  that  the  lake 
and  seaboard  elevators  have  been  continuously  filled  with  wheat;  the  fact 
that  the  eastern  mills  have  been  supplied;  and  the  fact  that  the  interior 
elevators  in  the  west  are  not  congested,  are  evidence  of  the  hasty  general- 
ization which  led  to  the  attack  by  the  chairman  of  the  Canadian  Wheat 
Board." 

Three  and  a  Third  Millions  of  Tickets  Sold  in  a  Day 

Frank  Hedley,  president  of  the  Interborough  Rapid  Tran- 
sit Company,  New  York  City,  on  Tuesday,  December  23, 
issued  a  statement  thanking  the  people  of  the  City  of  New 
York  "for  the  co-operation  which  they  gave  Monday  to  the 
employees  of  the  subway  and  elevated  lines.  On  that  day 
the  Interborough  carried  the  largest  number  of  passengers 
in  their  history — 3,308,486."  (The  figures  give,  presumably,  the 
number  of  tickets  sold,  which  on  some  days  is,  no  doubt, 
larger  than  the  number  of  persons  actually  traveling.  Some 
passengers  buy  tickets  for  several  days  ahead.  On  the  other 
hand  some  on  Monday  rode  on  tickets  bought  on  a  previous 
day.)     Continuing,  the  statement  said: 


"The  company  appreciates  the  difficult  work  done  by  its 
employees  and  the  efficient  and  patient  manner  in  which  they 
performed  their  duties  under  trying  conditions,  and  believes 
that  the  public  joins  with  it  in  hearty  acknowledgment  and 
thanks  to  them. 

"The  Interborough  subway  and  elevated  on  Monday,  car- 
ried a  total  of  3,308,486  persons,  which  was  534,223  more  than 
were  carried  on  the  Monday  before  Christmas  last  year. 

"The  number  of  passengers  carried  on  the  subway  and 
elevated  on  this  one  day  was  more  than  twice  the  usual  num- 
ber of  passengers  carried  daily  on  the  entire  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  system. 

"In  order  to  move  this  large  number  of  people,  14,822  trains 
were  run  and  there  were  no  train  accidents  of  any  kind,  and 
this  huge  number  of  people  were  transported  in  complete 
safety.  This  service  was  also  maintained  without  any  ma- 
terial delay,  our  reports  showing  that  for  the  twenty-four 
hours  ended  at  9  a.  m.,  Tuesday,  there  were  but  three  delays, 
two  of  which — of  6  and  5  minutes  respectively — occurred  on 
the  subway   between   five  and  six  o'clock  Tuesday  morning. 

"This  is  a  record  of  which  I  am  frank  to  say  the  company 
is  very  proud,  and  every  employee  is  entitled  to  a  substantial 
part  of  the  credit.  The  achievement  would  have  been  im- 
possible without  good  cheer  and  co-operation  on  the  part  of 
the  public,  and  for  that  we  are  all  very  grateful." 

Coal  Production 

An  output  of  8,261,000  tons  of  soft  coal  during  Christmas 
weiik  brought  the  total  production  from  the  beginning  of  the 
year  1918  to  December  27,  up  to  451,618,000  tons,  according 
to  the  weekly  bulletin  of  the  United  States  Geological  Sur- 
vey. With  three  working  days  remaining  this  suggests  a 
total  bituminous  output  for  the  year  of  458,000,000  tons.  This 
is  the  smallest  in  any  year  since  1915.  Compared  with  the 
579,386,000  tons  of  the  record  year,  1918,  it  is  a  decrease  of 
more  than  121,000,000  tons. 

While  the  Christmas  holiday  caused  a  drop  in  total  pro- 
duction, the  rate  per  working  day  during  the  week  ended 
December  27  was  practically  the  same  as  that  of  the  week 
before.  The  average  for  the  five  working  days  was  1,724,000 
tons.  This  was  85.5  per  cent,  of  the  daily  rate  for  the  four 
weeks  ended  October  25,  which  may  be  regarded  as  normal. 

The  average  for  the  week — 85.5  per  cent,  of  normal — is 
not,  however,  a  true  measure  of  the  extent  to  which  opera- 
tions have  been  resumed  in  the  union  districts,  for  neither 
the  day  before  Christmas  nor  the  day  after  count  as  full 
working  days.  A  better  measure  is  found  in  the  fact  that  on 
Monday,  December  22,  the  output  was  103  per  cent,  of 
normal,  or  in  the  fact  that  compared  with  production  at 
Christmas  time  of  last  year,  the  week  shows  an  increase  of 
over  2,000,000  tons. 

Car  shortage  reappeared  as  a  significant  factor  limiting  pro- 
duction during  the  week  ended  December  20.  Its  recurrence 
was  a  consequence  of  the  extraordinary  dislocation  of  traffic 
necessitated  by  the  strike.  Soon  after  the  strike  was  set- 
tled the  Railroad  Administration  had  warned  the  public  that 
during  the  period  of  readjustment  local  car  shortages  would 
be  inevitable.  The  car  supply  in  most  districts  was  ex- 
ceptionally favorable,  but  in  certain  fields  of  the  northern  and 
middle  Appalachian  region  a  shortage  developed.  Losses 
due  to  transportation  disability  were  reported  amounting 
to  Till  per  cent,  in  the  Fairmont  district;  40.2  per  cent,  in 
Somerset  County  and  30.3  per  cent,  in  the  Cumberland-Pied- 
mont field.  In  these  three  districts  the  difficulty  was  the 
direct  result  of  the  general  dislocation  of  distribution  which 
accompanied  the  strike.  To  meet  the  shortage  of  coal  in 
the  central  competitive  field  it  was  necessary  to  ship  the 
coal  mined  in  West  Virginia  and  Pennsylvania  largely  to  the 
Middle  West,  and  very  little  to  points  east  of  the  Allegheny 
mountains.  This  abnormal  movement  has  interfered  with 
the  prompt  return  of  empties. 

Operators  in  the  Logan  district  of  Southern  West  Vir- 
ginia reported  a  loss  due  to  transportation  of  43.9  per  cent 
of  capacity.  It  is  stated  by  the  railroads  that  the  causes  were 
a  derailment  which  interfered  with  car  placements  on  one 
day,  and  a  congestion  of  westbound  loads  which  obtained 
practically  throughout  the  week. 
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Personnel  of  Commissions 

Lewis  Nixon,  public  service  commissioner  of  the  State 
of  New  York,  First  District  (New  York  City),  announces 
the  appointment  of  John  H.  O'Brien  as  chief  of  the  Transit 
Bureau  at  a  salary  of  $10,000  a  year;  also  of  the  appointment 
of  Morgan  T.  Donnelly  as  third  deputy  public  service  com- 
missioner at  a  salary  of  $7,500. 

The  Alaskan  Engineering  Commission  lias  created  a  supply 
division  and  has  appointed  Lieutenant-Colonel  H.  P.  Warren, 
recently  discharged  from  army  service,  as  engineer  in  charge 
with  headuarters  at  Seward,  Alaska.  Col.  Warren  will  have 
general  supervision  over  all  supplies  required  for  the  construc- 
tion of  the  Alaska  Northern.  The  commission  has  also  created 
an  accounting  division  and  has  appointed  B.  H.  Barndollar, 
examiner  of  accounts  and  manager  of  the  land  and  industrial 
department  with  office  at  Anchorage,  Alaska,  as  examiner  of  ac- 
counts in  charge  of  the  newly  created  division.  Mr.  Barndollar 
will  have  charge  of  all  accounting  matters  for  all  departments 
and  will  retain  the  same  headquarters. 

State  Commissions 

The  San  Francisco,  Napa  &  Calistoga  (Electric)  Railway, 
with  a  view  to  giving  the  Mare  Island  Navy  Yard  direct  rail 
communication  with  the  mainland,  is  planning  a  connection 
with  the  rails  laid  by  the  government  when  it  built  the 
causeway  between  Vallejo,  Cal.,  and  Mare  Island.  To  carry 
out  this  plan  the  company  has  applied  to  the  Railroad  Com- 
mission of  California  for  authority  to  lay  a  single  track 
crossing  several  streets  at  grade,  in  the  city  of  Vallejo.  This 
track  will  connect  with  the  company's  main  line  near  Napa 
Junction,  where  interchange  will  be  effected  with  the  South- 
ern Pacific. 

Court  News 

Damages  to  Freight  Not  in  Contemplation  of  Parties 

In  an  action  against  a  railroad  company  for  damage  to  an 
asphalt  plant  transported  by  it  and  wrecked  in  transit,  the  Ten- 
nessee Supreme  Court  holds  that  no  recovery  could  be  had  for 
overhead  expenses  due  to  the  enforced  idleness  of  the  plaintiff's 
workmen,  such  item  of  damage  not  having  been  within  contem- 
plation of  the  parties.  The  railroad  was  not  advised  that  delay 
in  transporting  the  plant  would  result  in  a  loss  by  such  overhead 
expenses.— West  Const.  Co.  v.  Seaboard  Air  Line  (Tenn.)  210 
S.  W.  633. 


Lease  of  Freight  Offices— Covenant  as  to  Heating 

In  a  suit  for  specific  performance  of  a  covenant  by  a  lessor 
to  heat  "to  a  proper  warmth  for  office  purposes"  the  freight 
offices  leased  to  a  railroad,  the  provision  relating  only  to  the 
degree  of  heat  to  be  furnished  and  not  to  the  time  during  which 
heat  was  to  be  furnished,  and  being  therefore  ambiguous,  the 
Massachusetts  Supreme  Court  holds  that  evidence  was  admissi- 
ble to  show  the  conditions  and  circumstances  under  which  it  was 
made  in  order  to  ascertain  whether  it  was  intended  to  obligate 
for  heating  during  the  night  as  well  as  the  day.  The  evidence 
showed  that  the  lessor  knew  that  the  premises  would  be  used 
as  a  railroad  office  at  a  freight  terminal,  and  that  it  was  neces- 
sary for  the  proper  operation  of  the  railroad  to  run  freight 
trains  on  Sunday  and  at  night  when  passenger  traffic  is  light, 
and  that  it  was  necessary  to  keep  a  force  of  clerks  at  the  freight 
offices  continuously.  On  the  evidence  it  was  error  to  rule  that 
the  railroad  was  not  entitled  to  have  the  premises  heated  24 
hours  in  the  day,  including  Sundays  and  holidays. — New  York 
Central  v.  Stoneman   (Mass.)   123  N.  E.  679. 


German  State  Railways 

London. 
An  article  abstracted  from  the  Frankfurter  Zeitung  by  Modern 
Transport  states  that  the  transfer  of  the  administration  of  the 
various  German  State  railways  to  the  government  will  take  place 
on  April  1,  1920,  and  not  on  April  1,  1921,  as  originally  an- 
nounced. 


Types  of  Electric  Locomotives  on  the  Italian  Railways 

An  article  abstracted  by  the  Technical  Review  from  L'Industria 
states  that  one  type  of  3-phase  electric  locomotive,  designated 
No.  E.330,  has  a  length  of  11  meters  between  the  buffers;  it 
weighs  74  tons  and  is  capable  of  developing  about  2,9(X)  hp.  It 
has  the  triangulated  system  of  connecting  rods,  liquid  rheostat 
and  electro-pneumatic  contactors  and  switches.  The  traction 
motors  can  be  connected  in  parallel  or  in  cascade.  The  trucks 
are  of  a  newer  and  lighter  design.  The  triangulated  connecting 
rod  is  of  the  open  frame  or  lattice  type.  Special  investigations 
were  undertaken  with  a  view  to  securing  the  proper  balancing 
of  the  centrifugal  forces,  so  as  to  obviate  "knocking"  at  high 
speeds. 

Two  other  groups  of  locomotives,  Nos.  E.331  and  E.332,  have 
also  been  introduced  with  satisfactory  results.  They  are  ap- 
proximately the  same  in  general  design  as  No.  E.330,  but  some- 
what heavier,  being  92  to  93  tons,  while  the  hauling  capacity  is 
correspondingly  reduced.  They  are  also  fitted  with  twin  trucks 
so  as  to  be  able  to  take  curves  easily.  The  power  is  transmitted 
through  auxiliary  shafts  and  not  by  the  triangulated  system  of 
connecting  rods  as  in  the  other  type.  The  electrical  equipment, 
however,  is  different.  In  both  the  present  types  four  running 
speeds  are  obtained  as  follows :  two  by  commutating  the  poles 
and  two  by  connecting  in  cascade. 

Railway  Progress  in  Rhodesia 

The  traffic  manager  of  the  Beira  &  Mashonaland  and  the 
Rhodesia  Railways,  Beach  Smith,  who  went  out  from  England 
in  1901  and  is  now  in  England  on  a  long  vacation,  has  recently 
given  an  English  paper  an  idea  of  the  progress  made  by  these 
railways  in  fulfilment  of  Cecil  Rhodes's  dreams. 

"In  1901,"  Mr.  Smith  is  quoted  as  saying,  "when  I  first  went 
to  Rhodesia,  the  only  railways  ran  from  Beira  to  Salisbury  374 
miles,  and  from  Cape  Town  to  Buluwayo.  Buluwayo  and  Salis- 
bury are  the  two  largest  towns.  They  are  now  connected  by 
rail,  which  has  also  been  extended  northwards  from  Buluwayo  to 
the  border  of  the  Belgian  Congo,  nearly  500  miles  away.  The 
Belgians  have  continued  the  railway  construction  from  the  border 
to  the  Congo  river  system,  and  it  is  now  possible  to  travel  in 
comfort  from  Cape  Town  to  Beira  right  through  the  heart  of 
Africa  to  Boma  on  the  west  coast,  or  to  Dar-es-Salaam  on  the 
east  coast. 

"Branch  railways  have  been  constructed  to  various  outlying 
districts,  and  the  total  mileage  of  the  Rhodesian  railway  system 
is  now  about  2,000  miles.  Gold  mining  is  the  principal  industry 
of  the  country,  with  farming  as  a  good  second.  Considerable 
activity  existi  in  such  directions  as  chrome  ore,  lead,  copper  and 
asbestos  mining.  Cattle  breeding  is  being  rapidly  developed, 
particularly  in  Matabeleland,  the  western  portion  of  Rhodesia. 
Mashonaland,  the  eastern  portion,  is  more  suitable  for  maize 
growing,  though  cattle  also  do  well.  The  purely  laboring  work 
in  all  industries  is  performed  by  the  native  Kaffirs,  only  skilled 
labor  and  work  involving  education  and  responsibility  being  done 
by  white  men.  The  natives  as  a  rule  do  not  speak  English,  a 
few  of  them  can  read  and  write,  but  they  are,  generally  speaking, 
trustworthy  and  reliable  in  performing  the  tasks  allotted  to  them 
if  reasonable  supervision  is  exercised.  European  wages  are  high, 
but  the  cost  of  living  is  also  high.  Probably  the  ratio  between 
the  two  is  much  the  same  as  exists  in  England  today. 

"A  scheme  has  been  prepared  for  providing  free  land  for  ex- 
soldiers   desiring  to   settle  in    Rhodesia   and  possessing  a  little 
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capital.  The  prospect  for  them  is  very  good.  During  the  war 
Rhodesia  probably  suffered  as  little  as  any  country.  Food  was 
plentiful.  They  had  had  no  ration  cards.  As  most  of  the  ex- 
ports were  largely  required  for  war  purposes,  a  considerable 
stimulus  was  given  to  m.ining.  Each  month  the  railways  carried 
to  the  port  of  Beira  for  export  something  like  5,000  tons  of 
chrome  ore,  2,500  tons  of  copper,  1,000  tons  of  asbestos,  1,000 
tons  of  lead,  etc.,  which  was  no  doubt  very  useful  in  munition 
making.  Then  the  country's  grain  supplies  were  also  exported 
to  England  each  year.  When  I  left  there  were  something  like 
50,000  tons  of  maize  waiting  for  shipping,  being  the  surplus 
from  last  season's  harvest.  Railway  traveling  in  Rhodesia  (as 
previously  remarked)   is  far  from  being  uncomfortable. 

"All  main  line  trains  consist  of  modern  corridor  sleeping 
saloons,  electrically  lighted,  each  compartment  containing  a  wash 
basin  and  most  of  the  saloons  a  bathroom.  Dining  cars  run  on 
all  the  long-distance  trains  right  up  to  the  Belgian  Congo  and 
beyond.  With  regard  to  goods  traffic  I  may  say  that  practically 
the  whole  of  the  coal  and  ore  traffic  is  carried  in  wagons  of  38 
tons  capacity,  and  the  smallest  wagon  carried  15  tons.  The  thing 
which  impresses  one  most  about  the  English  railways  after  seeing 
them  again  after  nearly  nine  years'  absence  is  the  diminutive 
wagons  employed  for  goods  trafific.  I  cannot  imagine  that  any 
convenience  attaching  to  their  use  can  compensate  for  the  enor- 
mous waste  in  haulage  which  they  involve  as  compared  with  the 
big  wagon." 

Roumanian  Railway  Situation 

[British   Board  of  Trade  Journal,   Oct.   2,   1919.] 

The  Director  General  of  Roumanian  Railways  made  the 
following  statement  under  date  of  August  18,  1919: 

On  November  12,  1918,  at  the  time  of  the  armistice,  both  in  Wal- 
lachia  and  in  Moldavia  there  were  only  150  locomotives  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  Roumanian  Government  for  the  whole  of  the  original 
Kingdom.  In  spite  of  this  it  was  necessary  to  lose  no  time  to 
arrange  for  the  following  transportation : 

(1)  Repatriation  of  more  than  150,000  refugees,  with  their  lug- 
gage, from  Moldavia. 

(2)  Repatriation  of  the  Roumanian  Army,  with  all  its  munition 
depots  and  equipment. 

(3)  Redispatching,  after  reorganization,  of  the  Roumanian 
Army  of  the  Dneister,  as  well  as  that  of  the  Theiss. 

(4)  Revictualling  of  the  country  with  the  cereals  received  from 
England  and  the  United  States  at  the  ports  of  Constantza  and 
Braila. 

At  the  same  time,  it  was  necessary  to  busy  ourselves  from 
the  first  with  reestablishing  workshops  to  enable  them  to  handle 
the  repairs  of  locomotives  and  freight  and  passenger  cars,  tracks 
and  bridges  and  station  buildings  and  installations. 

Need  of  Materi.\ls  and  of  Credits. 

One  of  the  difficulties  encountered  in  the  repair  of  rolling  stock 
was  the  absence  of  materials.  All  belting  had  been  requisitioned. 
Luckily,  however,  a  small  amount  of  material  was  found  in  certain 
depots  which  the  Germans  had  not  had  time  to  destroy.  The 
workshops  were  started  again  in  the  month  of  December.  The 
conditions  of  labor  were  miserable.  Without  clothes  and  food 
the  morale  was  not  conducive  to  hard  work.  But  the  most  im- 
portant cause  of  low  output  was  the  lack  of  materials.  It  was 
for  this  reason  that  the  Government  was  obliged  to  stop  piece- 
work— the  only  means  of  controlling  the  work.  It  was  impos- 
sible to  establish  rates  for  making  any  definite  piece  while  the 
proper  material  was  lacking,  and  it  was  necessary  to  employ  other 
materials  and  to  have  recourse  to  methods  invented  locally  for 
each  piece.  With  coke  and  pig  iron  lacking,  it  is  easy  to  imagine 
the  output  of  the  foundries. 

The  English  mission  at  once  realized  the  state  of  things  and 
lost  no  time  in  arranging  a  credit  of  £500,000  for  the  materials 
that  were  urgently  necessary.  But  this  material  could  suffice 
only  for  two  months,  during  which  it  was  thought  that  Roumania, 
having  obtained  the  desired  help  from  the  Allied  Powers,  would 
be  able  to  put  its  rolling  stock  into  condition  again. 

Unfortunately,  the  country  is  still  awaiting  other  credits.  To 
pake  matters  worse,  only  a  small  quantity  of  the  material  prom- 
ised has  come  to  hand;  scarcely  500  tons  of  the  total  of  2,000  has 
reached  the  workshops  yet,  or  is  in  one  of  the  Roumanian  ports, 
■or  en  route  at  the  time  of  writing. 

Condition  of  Rolling  Stock. 

In  order  to  understand  the  condition  of  the  locomotives  it  will 
suffice  to  say  that  since  1914  there  have  been  no  materials  and 
that  It  was  only  by  the  interchange  of  parts  at  the  expense  of  the 


rest  of  the  locomotives  that  it  has  been  possible  to  keep  some 
going.  The  final  limit  has  now  been  reached,  however:  130 
engines  are  still  working  but  are  momentarily  in  danger  of  falling 
to  pieces.  Since  the  armistice  280  engines  have  left  the  work- 
shops to  deal  with  the  daily  train  kilometrage  of  25,000  in  the 
original  Kingdom  of  Roumania.  They  would  do  more  if  it  were 
not  for  the  difficulties,  in  maintaining  a  good  service  due  to 
the  the  destruction  of  the  other  installations  such  as  tele- 
graphs, which  necessitates  their  stopping  at  every  station, 
and  by  increasing  the  block  length  to  the  total  distance  be- 
tween the  stations.  The  destruction  of  the  safety  devices 
for  the  switches  and  signals,  and,  finally,  the  congestion  of 
traffic,  due  to  the  insufficient  number  of  trains,  also  promote 
delays.  All  these  causes  contribute  not  a  little  to  the  poor 
utilization  of  locomotives,  without  mentioning  the  low  carlori- 
fic  value  of  the  coal  from  the  Petroscani  mines,  especially 
for  engines  not  adapted  for  coal  burning. 

Outside  help  has  been  insignificant.  Sixty  locomotives  have 
been  received  from  France,  which  have  had  to  be  put  into  work- 
shops for  assembling  and  for  having  the  boiler  tubes  cleaned. 

Conditions  in  Transylvania— Repairs  to  Tracks,  Bridges, 
Stations,  etc. 

The  railway  system  taken  over  from  Hungary  is  none  the 
better  for  having  been  used  by  the  Germans  and  having  been 
abandoned  by  the  Hungarians,  who  took  with  them  all  they  could. 

Some  difficulties  have  arisen  from  the  union  of  three  railway 
systems— Roumania,  Austria,  and  Hungary— in  Transylvania. 
The  difficulties  of  different  languages,  different  methods  of  work- 
ing, etc.,  caused  by  the  fusion  of  such  different  railway  systems, 
will  be  apparent  to  any  specialist,  and  their  union  will  not  be 
the  work  of  a  day. 

The  best  proof  of  the  activity  of  Roumanian  engineers  is  the 
speed  with  which  they  have  reestablished  the  railway  tracks 
Three  months  after  the  evacuation  the  train  service  was  resumed 
on  all  Roumanian  lines,  with  the  exception  of  the  two  large 
bridges  over  the  Danube  and  the  Sereth.  The  rebuilding  of  these 
bridges  is  continuing. 

The  working  is  hindered  greatly  by  the  destruction  of  the  safe- 
ty apparatus,  water  installations,  etc.  Although  of  only  secondary 
importance,  they  form  together  a  sufficient  cause  of  delay  and 
are  the  cause  of  the  bad  use  of  material.  The  state  of  the  station 
building  is  the  worst.  Certain  stations  no  longer  exist  In  this 
case,  however,  the  authorities  are  not  waiting  for  foreigners  to 
help  in  the  work,  the  materials  for  which  can  be  found  to  a 
large  degree  in  the  country. 

If  the  country  can  obtain  credits  for  materials,  the  work  of 
reconstruction  would  proceed  rapidly.  It  will  certainly  be  neces- 
sary to  complete  existing  material  with  new  cars  and  locomo- 
tives unless  these  can  be  obtained  from  Hungary— i.  e.,  the  mate- 
nal  belonging  to  the  Transylvanian  railways  and  that  in  which 
the  Germans  took  from  Roumania. 

American  Firms  Offer  to  Establish  Belgian  Car  Works 

According  to  a  despatch  from  Brussels,  copyright  by  the 
Chicago  Tribune,  the  Belgian  Government  has  asked  for 
offers  for  the  building  of  railway  rolling  stock. 

One  offer  has  come  from  two  American  concerns  the 
despatch  says,  the  Middleton  Car  Company  and  the  Ameri- 
can Car  &  Foundry  Company,  which  combined  efforts  for 
the  occasion.  They  offer  to  create  on  Belgian  soil  works  for 
the  construction  of  railway  cars  which  would  be  installed  on 
American  lines.  They  would,  however,  employ  exclusively 
Belgian  labor;  only  the  chiefs  and  the  engineers  would  be 
Americans. 

After  the  delivery  of  the  ordered  carriages  this  model 
factory  would  be  put,  free  of  charge,  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Belgian  State.  It  would  constitute  ideal  repair  workshops 
with  a  staff  of  2,500  men,  which  would  have  gone  through  a 
five  months  "American  training."  The  works  would  be  con- 
nected by  about  eight  miles  of  railroad. 

The  Middleton  Car  Company  started  in  1917  a  model  fac- 
tory for  the  American  Army  in  France  a:  La  Rochelle  which 
has  an  output  capacity  of  110  railway  carriages  a  day.  The 
parts  for  the  cars  would  come  from  the  United  States  and 
would  be  put  together  in  the  Continental  shops. 

Commenting  on  the  above  despatch  in  New  York,  W.  H. 
Woodin,  president  of  the  American  Car  &  Foundry  Com- 
pany, said  that  such  a  plan  had  been  considered  while  he  was 
in  Belgium  recently,  but  that  final  action  had  not  been  de- 
termined and  that  consequently  the  matter  had  been  dropped. 
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Locomotives 

The  Boston  &  Ai-bany  is  inquiring  for  20  locomotives. 

The  El  Paso  Southwestern  is  inquiring  for  5  locomotives. 

The  Bingham  &  Garkield  is  inquiring  for  5  Mallet  locomotives. 

Ferin  &  Marshall,  2  Rector  street.  New  York,  have  ordered 
2  switching  locomotives  from  the  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works. 
These  locomotives  will  weigh  58  ions  on  the  drivers. 

The  Central  of  New  Jersey,  reported  in  the  Railway  Age  of 
November  19,  as  inquiring  for  11  Mikado  locomotives,  has  ordered 
this  equipment  from  the  American  Locomotive  Company. 

Freight  Cars 

The  Seaboard  Air  Line  is  inquiring  for  2,000  fruit  and  vege- 
table cars. 

The  Herf  &  Frerichs  Chemical  Company,  St.  Louis,  Mo., 
has  ordered  8,  10,100  gal.,  50-ton  truck,  tank  cars  from  the  Penn- 
sylvania Tank  Car  Company. 

The  Levi  Smith  Refining  Company  (Clarendon  Refining 
Company),  Clarendon,  Pa.,  has  ordered  3,  8,050  gal.,  50-ton  truck, 
tank  cars  from  the  Pennsylvania  Tank  Car  Company. 

Perin  &  Marshall,  2  Rector  street,  New  York,  reported  in  the 
Emergency  Bulletin  of  October  13  as  inquiring  for  80,  50-ton 
freight  cars,  including  50  flat  cars,  20  coke  and  10  self-dumping 
gondolas,  has  ordered  this  equipment  from  the  National  Steel 
Car  Corporation,  Hamilton,  Ont. 

Iron  and  Steel 

The  Great  Northern  Railroad  Company  is  inquiring  for 
2,160  tons  of  structural  steel  for  bridges. 

The  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy  Railroad  Company  is 
inquiring  for  1,000  tons  of  structural  steel  for  bridges. 

The  principal  railroads  have  begun  to  place  liberal  orders 
for  rails.  An  order  for  250,000  tons  is  reported  in  the  Chi- 
cago district  on  which  rolling  will  be  started  at  once,  and  in 
addition  orders  for  between  100,000  and  150,000  tons  have 
been  tentatively  placed.  The  Illinois  Steel  Company  is  said 
to  have  already  begun  rolling  40,000  tons  for  the  Rock 
Island  and  the  Union  Pacific,  30,000  tons  for  the  Great  North- 
ern, 12,000  tons  for  the  Minneapolis,  St.  Paul  &  Sault  Ste. 
Marie,  10,000  tons  for  the  Chicago  &  Alton,  6,000  tons  for  the 
Chicago,  Indianapolis  &  Louisville,  and  5,000  tons  for  the 
Minneapolis  &  St.  Louis.  The  Lackawanna  Steel  Company 
has  orders  for  15,000  tons  for  the  Great  Northern  and  10,000 
tons  for  the  Northern  Pacific.  The  Atchison,  Topeka  & 
Santa  Fe  will  order  shortly  70,000  tons;  a  part  of  the  order 
will  probably  go  to  the  Colorado  Fuel  &  Iron  Company. 
The  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  will  order  20,000  tons. 
The  Toledo,  St.  Louis  &  Western  has  bought  5,000  tons  and 
the  New  York,  Chicago  &  St.  Louis  is  planning  to  order 
7,500  tons. 


Hotel  System  of  Canadian  Railway. — The  Dominion  At- 
lantic Railway,  which  runs  through  the  district,  connecting 
Yarmouth  with  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia,  has  purchased  the 
Aberdeen  Hotel  at  Kentville,  Nova  Scotia.  Following  the 
example  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  the  Dominion 
Atlantic  Railway  is  planning  to  have  its  own  system  of 
hotels  on  its  line.  The  Aberdeen  is  the  second  hotel  ac- 
quired by  the  said  railway  during  the  present  year.  This 
hotel  is  very  attractive  and  well  situated.  The  Aberdeen 
will  be  operated  the  year  around,  and  it  is  the  purpose  of  the 
management  to  cater  to  general  commercial  interests  as  well  as 
to  tourist  traffic.  The  other  hotel  is  called  the  "Pines,"  and  is 
located  at  Digby,  Nova  Scotia. — Commerce  Reports. 


E.  D.  Kilburn 


The  American  Car  &  Foundry  Company  has  begun  to  pur- 
chase approximately  $200,000  worth  of  machine  tool  equip- 
ment. 

E.  E.  Driest  lias  been  appointed  general  superintendent  of 
the  Chicago  Railway  Equipment  Company,  Chicago,  effective 
January  2. 

Edward  D.  Kilburn,  who  since  March  16,  1917,  has  been 
New  York  district  manager  of  the  Westinghouse  Electric  & 
Manufacturing  Company,  was  recently  elected  vice-president 

and  general  manager  of 
the  Westinghouse  Elec- 
tric International  Com- 
pany, New  York,  which 
was  formed  in  the 
spring  of  1919  to  suc- 
ceed the  Westinghouse 
Electric  Export  Com- 
pany. It  handles  the 
Westinghouse  foreign 
business  and  is  world- 
wide in  its  scope.  Mr. 
Kilburn  was  graduated 
from  Cornell  Univer- 
sity, and  immediately 
after  leaving  college 
entered  the  employ  of 
the  Westinghouse  Elec- 
tric &  Manufacturing 
Company,  for  a  num- 
ber of  years  being  lo- 
cated at  the  Syracuse 
office  of  the  company. 
Subsequently,  he  was  transferred  to  the  Westinghouse  Ma- 
chine Company,  with  headquarters  at  New  Haven,  Conn.  In 
1915  he  returned  to  the  Electric  Company  as  manager  of 
the  power  division  of  the  New  York  office.  A  year  later  he 
was  also  made  manager  of  the  railway  and  lighting  divisions, 
subsequently  becoming  manager  of  the  office.  Maurice 
Coster,  who  has  been  actively  engaged  for  more  than  30 
years  in  handling  the  foreign  interests  of  the  Westinghouse 
Company,  continues  as  vice-president  of  the  International 
Company,  with  advisory  duties. 

J.  H.  Coley,  sales  manager  of  the  George  D.  Whitcomb 
Company,  Rochelle,  111.,  has  resigned  after  seven  years'  serv- 
ice to  engage  in  other  business. 

The  Cleveland  Twist  Drill  Company  has  purchased  a  17- 
acre  factory  site  on  the  eastern  outskirts  of  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
to  provide  for  factory  enlargements  it  expects  to  make  in 
the  near  future. 

Stone  &  Webster,  Boston,  Mass.,  with  offices  also  at  New 
York  and  Chicago,  announce  that  Frederick  P.  Royce,  George 
O.  Muhlfeld,  Henry  B.  Sawyer,  Frederick  S.  Pratt,  Harry  H. 
Hunt  and  Howard  L.  Rogers  became  partners  in  the  firm  of 
Stone  &  Webster,  effective  January  1. 

The  General  American  Tank  Car  Company,  Chicago,  will 
build  a  plant  on  the  Mississippi  river,  a  short  distance  above 
New  Orleans,  La.,  to  cost  $1,000,000.  The  new  plant  will 
include  a  machine  shop  and  steel  foundry  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  tank  cars,  gondolas,  fiat  cars,  etc. 

John  S.  Worley,  former  member  of  the  Engineering  Board 
of  the  Bureau  of  Valuation  of  the  Interstate  Commission,  in 
charge  of  the  western  district  with  headquarters  at  Kansas 
City,  Mo.,  whose  resignation  from  the  latter  body  was  an- 
nounced in  the  Railway  Age  of  November  2J,  1919,  has  be- 
come a  member  of  the  firm  of  Thompson  &  Black,  valuation 
engineers.    New    York    City. 
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J.  C.   Barber 


On  January  1  all  of  the  sales  and  contracting  business  that 
has  for  many  years  been  carried  by  the  General  Fire  Extin- 
guisher Company  was  taken  over  by  the  Grinnell  Company, 
Inc.,  Providence,  R.  I. 

J.  F.  Comee,  formerly  associated  with  the  Camel  Company, 
as  representative  at  Chicago,  has  been  appointed  manager 
of  sales,  with  headquarters  at  Chicago,  for  the  Hutchins  Car 
Roofing  Company,  Detroit,  Mich. 

John   C.   Barber,    founder   and   president    of   the    Standard 
Car  Truck  Company,  Chicago,  and  inventor  of  over  75  rail- 
way truck  appliances,  died  in  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  on  Decem- 
ber 27,    1919.     He  was 
the  inventor  of  a  device 
for  limited  lateral  play 
in  railway  trucks  which 
has  been  applied  to  about 
20  per  cent  of  the  freight 
cars      of      the      country. 
Mr.    Barber    was    born 
in  St.  Lawrence  county, 
New  York,  on  Decem- 
ber  12,    1844.     In    Sep- 
tember,    1861,     he    en- 
listed   in    a    Wisconsin 
regiment     and     served 
throughout     the      Civil 
war.     In  1865,  he  began 
his  railway  career  with 
the    Chicago    &    North 
Western  in  its  locomo- 
tive   and    car     building 
department  at  Fond  du 
Lac,    Wis.,    filling    var- 
ious positions  there  for 
six  years.     He  then  became   connected  with  the  mechanical 
department  of  the  Northern  Pacific  shops  at  St.  Paul,  Minn!, 
and  in  1873,  was  appointed  superintendent  of  the  car  depart- 
ment of  the  Missouri,  Kansas  &  Texas,  with  headquarters  at 
Sedalia,  Mo.    From  1883  to  1885  he  was  superintendent  of  the 
Rio   Grande  division  of  the  Texas  &  Pacific,  with  office  at 
Fort  Worth,  Tex.     From  the  latter  date  until  he  resigned  to 
market  his  invention's,  in   1896,  he  was  in  charge  of  the  car 
department  of  the   Northern   Pacific  at   St.   Paul,   Minn.     It 
was   while   serving  in   this   latter  capacity   that  he   perfected 
his  invention   for   lateral  roller  motion   trucks.     In   1898  he 
organized    the    Standard    Car   Truck    Company,   and    of   this 
organization  he  retained  the  presidency  until  his  death. 

The  site  and  buildings  occupied  by  the  Symington  Chicago 
Corp.,  at  West  74th  street  and  South  Ashland  avenue,  Chi- 
cago, have  been  purchased  by  the  United  States  Government 
for  $235,000  and  will  form  part  of  the  arsenal  system  of  the 
government. 

The  Duntley-Dayton  Company,  Chicago,  manufacturers  of 
pneumatic  and  electric  tools,  has  changed  its  name  to  The 
Duntley  Pneumatic  Tool  Company.  There  is  no  change  of 
officers  of  the  company,  the  change  in  corporate  title  having 
been  for  business  reasons. 

The  Western  Electric  Company,  New  York,  announces  that 
assignments  have  been  made  to  handle  steamship  and  steam 
railroad  business  as  follows:  E.  R.  Morgan,  at  Boston,  for  New 
England  territory;  Wm.  Lancaster,  Richmond,  Va.,  for  Vir- 
ginia and  North  Carolina,  and  R.  D.  Eves,  at  Cincinnati  for 
Kentucky,  Tennessee,  southern  Indiana,  southern  Ohio  and 
the  western  part  of  West  Virginia. 

James  H.  Grose,  Youngstown  (Pa.)  district  manager  of 
the  Carnegie  Steel  Company,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  has  been 
elected  a  member  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Brier  Hill 
Steel  Company,  Youngstown,  Ohio,  succeeding  W.  A. 
Thomas,  who  has  resigned,  effective  January  27,  1920.  I.  La- 
ment Hughes  has  been  appointed  to  succeed  Mr.  Grose  as 
■district  manager  of  the  Carnegie  Steel  Company. 


p.    E.    Carter 


R.  B.  Jones  and  E.  E.  Hart,  both  formerly  of  the  Dale- 
Brewster  Machinery  Company,  Inc.,  Chicago,  have  resigned 
and  organized   the   Industrial  &   Railroad  Supply   Company, 

with  headquarters  at   114  North   Desplaines   street,   Chicago. 

Paul  E.  Carter  was  appointed  on  January  1,  1920,  resident 
manager  of  the  Eastern  district,  with  headquarters  at  30 
Church  street.  New  York  City,  of  the  General  Railway  Signal 

Company,  Rochester, 
N.  Y.,  to  succeed  F. 
H.  Jones,  who  has  re- 
signed to  go  into  other 
business.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  a  year  spent 
in  the  signal  depart- 
ment of  the  New  York 
Central  at  New  York, 
and  two  years  in  the 
Corps  of  Engineers, 
United  States  Army, 
Mr.  Carter  has  been 
continuously  in  the  em- 
ploy of  the  General 
Railway  Signal  Com- 
pany since  the  time  of 
his  graduation  in  1908, 
from  the  Rensselaer 
Polytechnic  Institute. 
After  some  time  spent 
on  outside  construc- 
tion, he  was  succes- 
sively employed  in  the  Rochester  factory  testing  department 
and  the  commercial  engineering,  advertising  and  engineering 
departments  of  the  main  office  of  the  General  Railway  Sig- 
nal Company  at  Rochester.  In  1913,  he  was  appointed  resi- 
dent engineer  with  headquarters  at  the  New  York  office  and 
early  in  1917  was  transferred  to  the  sales  department.  Mr. 
Carter  enlisted  in  the  Officers  Training  Corps  in  May,  1917, 
returning  from  France  as  captain,  Transportation  Corps,  in 
the  summer  of  1919.  He  shortly  thereafter  re-entered  the 
employ  of  the  General  Railway  Signal  Company  as  sales 
engineer  in  its  New  York  office,  which  position  he  held  until 
his  appointment  on  January  1,  noted  above. 

Major  J.  L.  Hays  has  been  appointed  electrical  engineer  of 
the  Stone  Franklin  Company,  with  office  at  18  East  Forty- 
first  street.  New  York  City.     Major  Hays  has  a  wide  experience 

in  electrical  engineering 
problems,  particularly 
as  regards  electrical 
car  lighting.  He  was 
graduated  from  Le- 
high University  in  1909, 
with  the  degree  of  elec- 
trical engineer.  Upon 
graduation  he  joined 
the  electrical  depart- 
ment staff  of  the  Balti- 
more &  Ohio  and 
worked  successively  as 
mechanic,  draftsman, 
inspector,  general  fore- 
man and  assistant  en- 
gineer. From  the  Bal- 
timore &  Ohio  he  went 
to  the  Seaboard  Air 
Line  as  electrical  engi- 
neer and  when  war  was 
declared  with  Germany 
he  was  commissioned 
as  major  in  the  Quartermasters  Corps  and  was  the  officer 
in  charge  of  the  electrical  section  of  the  engineering  branch, 
responsible  for  electrical  construction  for  the  army  in  the 
United   States. 

F.  C.  Thornley  &  Co.,  Inc.,  constructing  and  consulting 
engineers,  recently  organized  with  temporary  headquarters 
at  18  West  Thirty-eighth  street,  has  opened  permanent  offices 
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at  31  West  Forty-third  street,  New  York  This  company 
specializes  in  mechanical  labor  saving  systems  and  is  pre- 
pared to  design,  construct  and  organi/c  for  operation,  instal- 
lations for  tlie  cconon.ical  handling  of  materials.  As  special- 
ists in  solving  fuel  problems  the  organization  is  also  pre- 
pared to  design,  construct  and  organize  for  operation,  loco- 
motive coaling  stations,  transfer  terminals,  distributing  yards 
and  industrial  plants.  The  company  will  also  act  as  con- 
structing and  consulting  engineers  in  the  carrying  out  of 
large  undertakings  and  difficult  projects  and  make  engineer- 
ing and  financial  reports  and  appraisals. 

S.  F.  Bowser  &  Company,  Inc.,  have  extensive  plans  under 
consideration  for  expansion  during  the  coming  year.  The 
company  plans  the  erection  of  a  warehouse  and. office  build- 
ing at  Dallas,  Tex.,  and  the  organization  of  a  subsidiary  cor- 
poration to  be  known  as  S.  F.  Bowser  &  Company  of  Texas, 
for  the  sale  of  the  Bowser  products  throughout  that  state 
and  adjacent  territory.  E.  P.  Murray,  formerly  assistant 
general  sales  manager  with  headquarters  at  Chicago,  will 
assume  the  management  of  the  new  company  at  Dallas. 
During  the  war  the  company  closed  its  branch  offices  at  Den- 
ver, Colo.,  Memphis,  Tenn.,  and  St.  Louis,  Mo.  These  offices 
will  be  re-established  and  a  stafY  of  managers  and  assistants 
have  already  been  assigned.  A.  S.  Bowser,  assistant  to  the 
treasurer,  with  headciuarters  at  Fort  Wayne,  Ind.,  has  been 
appointed  manager  of  the  Denver  office.  B.  L.  Prince,  who 
has  been  district  manager  of  the  Dallas  office,  has  been 
transferred  to  the  Memphis  office.  Willard  D.  Smith,  con- 
nected with  the  sales  department,  has  been  appointed  man- 
ager of  the  St.  Louis  office.  A  new  district  office  will  be 
established  at  Detroit,  Mich.,  and  L.  E.  Porter,  assistant 
district  manager  at  Fort  Wayne,  Ind.,  has  been  appointed 
district  manager  of  the  new  Detroit  office. 

Arthur  A.  Frank,  in  charge  of  the  v.-estern  territory  of  the 
Standard  Railway  Equipment  Company,  New  Kensington, 
Pa.,  with  office  at  Chicago,  has  been  elected  president  of  the 

company.  Mr.  Frank 
was  born  at  St.  Louis, 
Mo.  For  a  number  of 
years  he  was  connected 
with  the  transportation 
and  mechanical  depart- 
ments of  the  Missouri 
Pacific.  In  1911  he  en- 
tered the  supply  trade 
field  as  secretary  to  the 
president  of  the  T.  H. 
Murphy  Company,  New 
Kensington,  Pa.,  and 
later  was  promoted  to 
the  position  of  factory 
manager.  In  1914  he 
was  appointed  sales 
agent  of  the  Standard 
Railway  Equipment 
Company  in  charge  of 
the  southwestern  terri- 
tory, with  office  in  St. 
Louis,  Mo.  In  July, 
1918,  he  was  transferred  to  Chicago  in  charge  of  the  entire 
western  territory,  which  position  he  retained  until  his  re- 
cent election  as  president.  In  addition  to  the  presidency  of 
the  Standard  Railway  Equipment  Company  he  will  retain 
his  office  as  vice-president  of  the  Pressed  Steel  Manufactur- 
ing Company,  the  Imperial  Appliance  Company  and  the 
Union  Metal  Products  Company. 

The    Locomotive    Terminal   Equipment    Association,    Inc., 

has  recently  been  organized  by  a  group  of  manufacturers 
and  dealers  in  equipment  for  use  in  locomotive  terminals, 
for  the  purpose  of  studying  the  needs  for  improvement  in 
locomotive  terminals  in  order  to  secure  quicker  handling, 
repairing  and  turning  of  locomotives.  In  the  distribution  of 
such  data  as  is  developed  from  the  surveys  made  or  from 
other  sources,  a  policy  of  impartiality  is  to  be  followed  and 
no  special  advantage  is  to  accrue  to  any  individual  firm  or 
corporation  that  may  be  a  member  of  the  association.     The 
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officers  arc:  i'resident,  William  R.  Toppan,  manager  railroad 
department,  William  Graver  Tank  Works;  vice-president  and 
secretary,  Bruce  V.  Crandall;  treasurer,  John  S.  Maurer,  sec- 
retary and  treasurer,  National  Boiler  Washing  Company; 
general  counsel,  I'rank  J.  Loesch.  The  board  of  directors 
consists  of  the  following  seven  members:  William  R.  Top- 
pan,  Bruce  V.  Crand.ill,  Spencer  Otis,  president.  National 
Boiler  Washing  Company;  William  Robertson,  William  Rob- 
ertson &  Co.;  Frank  W.  Miller,  president,  F.  W.  Miller  Heat- 
ing Company;  Robert  A.  Ogle,  president.  Ogle  Construction 
Company,  and  Norman  S,  Lawrence,  vice-president  and 
assistant  sales  manager.  Whiting  I'"oundry  Equipment  Com- 
pany, The  association  has  headquarters  at  the  office  of  the 
secretary,   room    1824,    Lytton   building,   Chicago. 

The  Westinghouse  Air  Brake  Company,  Pittsburgh,  Pa., 
has  created  an  export  department  to  provide  facilities  ade- 
quate to  handle  the  increasing  export  business  and  to  develop 

its  foreign  trade  to  a 
greater  extent  than  has 
been  heretofore  pos- 
sible, with  headquarters 
in  the  Westinghouse 
Building,  Pittsburgh, 
Pa.  E.  A.  Craig  is  ex- 
port manager  of  the 
new  department.  He 
has  been  associated 
with  the  Westinghouse 
Air  Brake  Company  for 
32  years,  beginning  his 
career  with  that  com- 
pany in  1888,  In  1905 
he  was  appointed  au- 
ditor and  assistant  sec- 
retary and  in  1906  was 
made  southeastern 
manager  of  the  com- 
pany. This  department 
will  be  represented  in 
the  New  York  office  by 
W.  G.  Kaylor,  and  in  South  America  by  R.  M.  Oates.  The 
Westinghouse  Air  Brake  Coinpany  controls  the  following 
foreign  companies:  The  Compagnie  des  Freins  Westing- 
house, Sevran,  France;  the  Compagnia  Italiana  Westing- 
house dei  Freni,  Turin,  Italy;  the  Westinghouse  Brake  Com- 
pany of  Australasia,  Ltd,,  Concord  West,  New  South  Wales, 
Australia;  the  Westinghouse  Eisenbahn  Bremsen  Gesell- 
schaft,  Hanover,  Germany;  the  Societe  Anonyme  Westing- 
house, Petrograd,  Russia;  and  the  Westinghouse  Brake  Com- 
pany, Ltd.,  of  London,  England,  represented  in  China  by 
Jardine,  Matheson  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  Shanghai;  in  Denmark  and 
Sweden  by  Frants  Ailing,  Puggaardsgade  4,  Copenhagen;  in 
Holland  by  Valliant  &  Sluyterman,  Noordeinde  18a,  The 
Hague;  in  Japan  by  Sale  &  Frazar,  Ltd.,  Yaesu  Cho,  Tokyo; 
in  Norway  by  "Vulkan,"  Jernstoberi  and  mek.  Vaerksted, 
Christiana,  and  in  South  Africa  by  Bellamy  &  Lambie,  621 
Consolidated  buildings,  Johannesburg. 

Trade  Publications 

Link-Belt  Elevators  and  Conveyors.— The  Link-Belt  Com- 
pany, Chicago,  111.,  has  recently  issued  a  catalogue  of  108  pages 
known  as  Book  No.  375,  devoted  to  the  labor  saving  elevators 
and  conveyors  manufactured  by  this  company.  It  is  profusely 
illustrated,  showing  the  different  types  manufactured  and  the 
various  ways  in  which  ihey  can  be  utilized  in  handling  bags, 
barrels,  boxes,  hay,  lumber,  miscellaneous  freight,  machinery, 
etc  . 

Tank  Frame  Locomotives. — In  Record  No.  94  the  Baldwin 
Locomotive  Works  describes  tank  frame  locomotives  for  narrow 
gage  railways.  These  locomotives  have  been  designed  for  opera- 
tion on  rough  tracks  and  sharp  curves  and  are  particularly  suit- 
able for  industrial,  contractors'  and  other  classes  of  special 
service.  Illustrations  of  a  number  of  locomotives  of  this  type 
built  by  the  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works  are  contained  in  the 
booklet,  with  tables  showing  their  general  dimensions. 
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Atlantic  Northern. — This  railway  is  to  move  its  headquarters 
from  Atlantic,  Iowa,  to  Kimballton,  according  to  an  order 
issued  after  a  recent  meeting  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
company.  At  the  same  time  it  was  decided  to  reorganize  the 
company  and  action  was  taken  looking  to  a  new  bond  issue. 
It  is  planned  to  pay  off  the  first  mortgage  bonds  and  it  is 
expected  to  have  left  a  fund  of  $11,000  as  a  working  capital 
for  the  road. 

Boston  &  Maine. — In  an  editorial  commenting  on  the  Boston 
&  Maine  reorganization  in  the  November  28  issue  of  the 
Railway  Age,  it  was  said  that  the  increase  in  rates  to  go  into 
effect  in  1920  would  add  nearly  $8,000,000  to  the  revenues 
of  the  Boston  &  Maine.    This  should  have  read  $1,000,000. 

Canadian  Northern. — William  A.  Read  &  Co.  are  offering  an 
issue  of  $7,500,000  equipment  trust  6  per  cent  gold  certifi- 
cates, due  1920  to  1929,  at  prices  to  yield  from  6]4  to  6j4 
per  cent,  depending  on  maturity  date.  The  issue  is  due 
in  twenty  semi-annual  installments  of  $375,000  each,  the 
first  being  due  June   1,   1920,  and  the  last  December  1,   1929. 

Canadian  Pacific. — Honorary  Col.  Sir  John  Craig  Eaton,  presi- 
dent of  the  T.  Eaton  Company,  Ltd.,  Toronto,  Canada,  has 
been  appointed  a  director. 

Grand  Trunk  Pactfic. — W.  P.  Hinton,  vice-president  and  gen- 
eral manager  of  this  company  with  office  at  Winnipeg,  Man., 
has  been  elected  a  director. 

Oakland-Antioch.- — In  an  amended  application  filed  by  the 
reorganization  Committee  of  the  Oakland-Antioch  Rail- 
way, the  Railroad  Commission  of  California  is  asked  to 
further  modify  its  previous  orders  so  that  the  bondholders 
of  the  Oakland,  Antioch  &  Eastern,  the  Oakland  &  An- 
tioch  and  the  San  Ramon  Valley  may  exchange  their  bonds 
for  common  and  preferred  stock  of  the  new  Oakland-An- 
tioch Company.  In  exchange  for  such  bonds,  they  are  to 
receive  7  per  cent  preferred  stock  in  an  amount  equal  to 
20  per  cent  of  the  bonds  deposited  under  the  reorganization 
plan  and  common  stock  in  an  amount  equal  to  100  per  cent 
of  the  bonds  so  deposited.  The  reorganization  committee 
further  asks  that  the  new  company  be  permitted  to  issue 
approximately  $6,550,000  of  common  stock  and  $1,330,000  of 
preferred  stock,  making  a  total  issue  of  $7,880,000.  In  addi- 
tion, the  commission  is  asked  to  authorize  the  new  com- 
pany to  execute  a  mortgage  securing  the  payment  of  $3,- 
000,000  of  bonds  and  permit  the  new  company  to  issue 
forthwith  under  such  mortgage  not  to  exceed  $900,000  of 
6  per  cent  serial  bonds  for  the  purpose  of  securing  money 
necessary  to  pay  off  prior  liens  and  non-assenting  bond- 
holders, provide  working  capital,  pay  such  reorganization 
expenses  as  may  not  be  paid  otherwise  and  to  pay  cost  of 
extensions,  additions  and  betterments.  The  $900,000  of 
bonds,  if  issued,  will  constitute  a  first  lien  upon  the  prop- 
erties now  owned  by  the  Oakland,  Antioch  &  Eastern,  the 
Oakland  &  Antioch  and  the  San  Ramon  Valley. 

San  Diego  &  Arizona. — Conditions  due  to  the  war  and  the  in- 
creased cost  of  labor  and  materials  has  added  $710,912  to  the 
cost  of  constructing  this  road,  according  to  the  Railroad  Com- 
mission of  California,  in  an  opinion  issued  recently  in  con- 
nection with  an  order  allowing  the  San  Diego  &  Arizona  to 
issue  bonds  to  meet  the  additional  expense.  The  bonds  vvill 
be  taken  at  par  by  the  Southern  Pacific,  which  advanced  the 
money  to  meet  demands  of  contractors  and  builders  in  order 
that  construction  work  could  go  on.  Previous  orders  issued 
by  the  commission  provided  for  the  issuance  of  $5,826,800  of 
preferred  stock  and  $7,289,088  of  bonds  to  the  Southern  Pa- 
cific, and  John  D.  and  A.  B.  Spreckels  to  reimburse  them  for 
money  advanced  for  the  road's  construction. 

Southern  Pacific. — William  Sproule  has  been  elected  a  director 
to  succeed  Paul  Shoup,  resigned. 


Railroad  Administration 

Operating 

M.  J.  Ruland,  trainmaster  on  the  Denver  &  Rio  Grande  at 
Provo,  Utah,  has  been  transferred  to  the  Green  River  di- 
vision, and  is  located  at  Soldier  Summit,  Utah. 

W.  H.  Smith,  assistant  superintendent  of  the  Los  Angeles 
&  Salt  Lake  at  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  has  been  promoted  to 
superintendent,  succeeding  H.  E.  Van  Housen,  retired. 

F.  S.  DeVeny,  assistant  road  foreman  of  engines  of  the 
Baltimore  &  Ohio,  Chicago  Terminal,  has  been  promoted 
to  trainmaster,  with  headquarters  at  Chicago,  succeeding 
J.  W.  Dacy,  deceased. 

J.  L.  Close,  superintendent  of  the  Great  Northern  at  White- 
fish,  Mont.,  has  been  transferred  to  the  Harve  division,  suc- 
ceeding T.  J.  Dixon,  recently  appointed  acting  superintendent 
at  Great  Falls,  Mont.,  and  now  assigned  to  other  duties. 

E.  F.  Rummell,  paymaster  on  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  & 
St.  Paul,  with  ofiice  at  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  has  been  ap- 
pointed acting  superintendent  of  the  Twin  City  terminals, 
succeeding  G.  A.  Van  Dyke,  who  has  been  assigned  to  other 
duties. 

G.  M.  Mergen  has  been  appointed  acting  trainmaster  of  the 
Salt  Lake  division  of  the  Southern  Pacific,  with  headquar- 
ters at  Mina,  Nev.,  with  jurisdiction  over  the  Mina  sub- 
division, succeeding  V.  S.  Andrus,  who  has  been  temporarily 
assigned  to  other  duties. 

C.  L.  Whiting,  superintendent  of  the  Northern  Montana 
division  of  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul,  with  office 
at  Lewistown,  Mont.,  has  been  transferred  to  the  Trans- 
Missouri  division,  with  headquarters  at  Mobridge,  S.  D.,  suc- 
ceeding A.  E.  Campbell,  who  has  resigned. 

Executive,  Financial,  Legal  and  Accounting 

L.  E.  Katzenbach,  federal  treasurer  of  the  Great  Northern, 
with  headquarters  at  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  has  resigned.  No  suc- 
cessor will  be  named  during  the  remaining  term  of  govern- 
ment control. 

B.  W.  Scandrett,  general  attorney  of  the  Great  Northern 
at  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  has  been  appointed  assistant  general  solici- 
tor, succeeding  D.  F.  Lyons,  appointed  general  solicitor  as 
the  successor  of  Charles  Donnelly,  notice  of  whose  new  ap- 
pointment appeared  in  the  Railway  Age  Emergency  Bulletin 
of  October  13. 

A.  G.  Wells,  general  manager  of  the  Achison,  Topeka  & 
Santa  Fe,  Coast  Lines,  with  headquarters  at  Los  Angeles, 
Cal.,  has  been  promoted  to  federal  manager  of  the  Atchison, 
Topeka  &  Santa  Fe,  the  Panhandle  &  Santa  Fe,  the  Rio 
Grande,  El  Paso  &  Santa  Fe,  the  Grand  Canyon,  the  Kansas 
Southwestern,  and  the  Atchison  Union  Depot  and  Railroads, 
with  office  at  Chicago,  succeeding  W.  B.  Storey,  whose  elec- 
tion to  the  presidency  of  the  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe 
was  announced  in  the  Railway  Age  of  November  23  (issued 
December  10).  I.  L.  Hibbard,  assistant  general  manager  at 
Los  Angeles,  has  been  promoted  to  general  manager,  suc- 
ceeding Mr.  Wells,  and  J.  R.  Hitchcock,  superintendent  on 
the  Los  Angeles  division,  with  headquarters  at  Los  Angeles, 
has  been  promoted  to  assistant  general  manager,  succeeding 
Mr.  Hibbard.  R.  H.  Tuttle,  superintendent  of  the  New 
Mexico  division,  with  headquarters  at  Winslow,  Ariz.,  has 
been  transferred  to  the  Los  Angeles  division,  succeeding 
Mr.  Hitchcock,  and  William  Mathie,  trainmaster  at  Winslow, 
has  been  promoted  to  the  position  of  superintendent,  succeed- 
ing Mr.  Tuttle. 
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Executive,  Financial,  Legal  and  Accounting 

William  Sproule  lias  resigned  as  district  director  of  the 
Central  Wi-steni  ri'^ioii,  witii  iicadiiuartcrs  at  San  Francisco, 
Cal.,  to  resume  ilie  position  lie  held  prior  to  the  war  as  presi- 
dent of  the  Southern  Pacific.  C.  J.  McDonald,  assistant 
district  director  at  San  l'"rancisco,  has  been  promoted  to  dis- 
trict director,  succeeding  Mr.  Sproule. 

Martin  P.  Blauvelt,  whose  resignation  as  assistant  regional 
director  of  the  .VUegheny  region  was  announced  in  the  Kail- 
vuay  /tge  dated  October  10,  and  issued  Movember  26  (page 
762),  has  been  elected 
vice-president  in  charge 
of  the  accounting  and 
finance  departments  of 
the  Illinois  Central, 
with  otlice  at  Chicago. 
Mr.  Blauvelt  was  born 
at  SufTern.  N.  Y.,  on 
February  25,.  1865,  and 
was  educated  at  Goshen 
Collegiate  Institute. 
He  entered  railway 
service  in  1885  as  a 
clerk  in  the  freight  of- 
fice of  the  Delaware, 
Lackawanna  &  West- 
ern, at  Hoboken,  N.  J. 
On  October  6,  1887,  he 
became  connected  with 
the  New  York,  Lake 
Erie    &   Western    as    a 

clerk    in    the    office    of  M.  P.  Blauvelt 

the    auditor    of    traffic. 

1891  he  was  promoted  to  clerk  in  the  office  of  the  third 
vice-president  and  auditor.  From  January,  1893  to  February, 
1896,  he  was  general  bookkeeper  and  from  the  latter  date 
until  1910  was  consecutively  chief  clerk  fn  the  accounting 
department,  assistant  auditor,  auditor  and  comptroller.  In 
1910  he  was  appointed  comtroller  of  the  Illinois  Central, 
with  headquarters  at  Chicago,  a  position  which  he  held  until 
July,  1917,  when  he  resigned  to  become  comtroller  of  the 
Lehigh  Valley  with  headquarters  at  New  York  City.  This 
position  he  retained  until  1918,  when  he  was  appointed  assist- 
ant to  the  regional  director  of  the  Allegheny  region. 

Gerritt  Fort,  assistant  director  of  the  division  of  traffic  of 
the  Railroad  Administration  in  charge  of  passenger  traffic 
with  headquarters  at  Washington,  D.  C,  has  resigned  to  be- 
come vice-president  in  charge  of  traffic  of  the  Boston  & 
Maine.  Previous  to  federal  control  Mr.  Fort  was  passenger 
traffic  manager  of  the  Union  Pacific. 

Traffic 

J.  T.  Livsey  has  been  appointed  freight  claim  agent  of  the 
Savannah  &  Atlanta,  with  headquarters  at  Savannah,  Ga. 

Engineering  and  Rolling  Stock 

Lieutenant-Colonel  B.  Ripley  has  been  appointed  district 
engineer  of  the  Ontario  district  of  the  Canadian  Pacific,  with 
headquarters  at  Toronto,  Ont.,  succeeding  A.  L.  Hertzberg, 
who  has  retired. 

G.  W.  Bourne,  traveling  engineer  and  trainmaster  on  the 
Denver  &  Rio  Grande,  with  headquarters  at  Helper,  Utah, 
has  been  transferred  to  the  Green  River  division,  with  office 
at  Soldier  Summit,  Utah.  C.  H.  Wilcken  has  been  appointed 
to  succeed  Mr.  Bourne  at  Helper. 

Obituary 

W.  H.  Norris,  attorney  for  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St. 
Paul,  with  office  at  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  died  in  that  city  on 
November  16,  at  the  age  of  87  years. 


Charles  H.  Wiseman,  division  passenger  agent  on  the  Hal- 
tiniorc  i\:  (Jliio,  Western  Lines,  with  headquarters  at  (Cin- 
cinnati, Oiiio,  died  in  that  city  on  December  11,  at  the  age 

of  59  years. 

George  M.  Brush,  fatiur  of  Mathew  C.  Brush,  president 
of  the  .American  International  Ship  Building  Corp.,  and 
prominent  in  the  development  of  railroads  in  Minnesota, 
died  at  I'liiladrlpliia,  I'a.,  on  January  3,  at  the  age  of  74 
years. 

Frederick  T.  Fearey,  organizer  of  ilie  Continuous  Rail 
Joint  Company,  New  York,  who  served  as  president  of  that 
company  and  its  successor,  the  Rail  Joint  Company,  until 
his  retirement  about  two  years  ago,  died  on  January  5  at 
Iiis  home  in  New  York. 

Colonel  Julian  E.  Buckbee,  for  many  years  prior  to  his 
retirement  on  a  pension  in  1910,  chief  clerk  in  the  land  com- 
missioner's office  of  the  Chicago  &  North  Western,  with 
office  at  Chicago,  died  at  Hermosa  Beach,  Cal.,  on  December 
29,  at  the  age  of  75  years. 

William  W.  Thompson,  formerly  and  for  many  years  treas- 
urer of  the  Louisville  &  Nashville,  died  at  his  home  in  Louis- 
ville, Ky.,  on  January  6,  at  the  age  of  73.  Mr.  Thompson 
was  connected  with  the  Louisville  &  Nashville  for  nearly 
half  a  century,  having  begun  as  a  contractor  for  the  con- 
struction of  a  short  section  of  the  road  between  LaGrange 
and  Cincinnati.  In  1867  he  was  appointed  paymaster,  and 
later  treasurer. 

John  P.  O'Donnell,  M.  I.  C.  E.,  of  London,  England,  died 
early  in  December,  at  the  age  of  61.  Mr.  O'Donnell  was  a 
well-known  signal  engineer  and  manufacturer,  and  formerly 
had  connections  in  the  United  States.  He  was  formerly 
for  several  years  in  the  service  of  the  London  &  South 
Western,  and  had  charge  of  important  signal  work  on  that 
road.  He  was  chairman  and  managing  director  of  the  British 
Pneumatic  Railway  Signal  Company,  and  installed  the  first 
automatic  block  signals  in  Great  Britain,  those  on  the  London 
&  South  Western,  between   Grateley  and  Andover. 

Joseph  M.  Denyven,  general  freight  agent  of  the  Mobile  & 
Ohio,  whose  sudden  death  was  announced  in  the  Railway  Age 
of  December  26  (page  1268),  was  born  in  Dorchester,  Mass., 
June  20,  1863,  and  began  railroad  work  at  the  age  of  nineteen 
as  clerk  in  the  auditor's  office  of  the  Missouri  Pacific.  Mr. 
Denyven  remained  with  the  Missouri  Pacific  for  four  years, 
resigning  to  become  rate  clerk  of  the  Mobile  &  Ohio,  which 
position  he  held  until  1888,  when  he  was  promoted  to  chief 
clerk  in  the  general  freight  office.  From  December,  1890,  to 
April  1905,  he  was  assistant  general  freight  agent  and  from 
that  date  until  his  death  filled  the  position  mentioned  above. 
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Effective  January  1,   1920,  Class   I  railroads  are  required 
to  make  an  arbitrary  assignment  of  all  operating  expenses 
which  pertain  to  freight  and  passen- 
Allocation  of        ger    service    to    one    or    the    other    of 
Operating  these  services.     Heretofore,  only  such 

Expenses  expenses    as    were    directly    assignable 

were  required  to  be  so  assigned.  The 
whole  trend  of  the  Commission's  system  of  accounts  has  been 
towards  rules  which  would  make  available  the  cost  of  mov- 
ing a  ton  one  mile  and  the  cost  of  moving  a  passenger  one 
mile.  The  present  order  is  the  necesary  final  step  toward  that 
goal.  Many  railroad  accounting  officers  have  steadfastly  and 
conscientiously  opposed  this  step  on  the  grounds  that  it  is 
based  on  an  arbitrary  assumption  and  is  not  therefore  a  le- 
gitimate function  of  sound  accounting.  Theoretically  the 
objection  can  be  sustained,  but  practically  it  is  a  question  as 
to  whether  the  arbitrary  allocation  of  expenses  cannot  be 
made  to  serve  some  useful  purpose.  The  separation  of  main- 
tenance of  way  expenses  which  presents  the  chief  difficulties 
is  in  general  based  on  the  cost  of  coal  consumed  in  the  two 
classes  of  service.  The  detailed  rules  prescribed  may  be  re- 
served for  further  discussion,  but  the  fuel  basis  of  division 
appears  to  be  as  logical  as  any  method  so  far  suggested. 
Railroad  operation,  service  and  management  will  be  the  sub- 
jects of  popular  and  political  discussion  for  some  time  to 
come.  A  logical  attempt  at  separating  the  expenses  of  freight 
and  paissenger  service  should  be  of  value  as  material  in  this 
discussion. 


The  Railway  Age  presents  on  another  page  of  this  issue  the 
first  of  a  series  of  articles  on  the  railways  of  Latin  America, 

written   by  John  P.   Risque,   a   repre- 

The  Railways        sentative  of  the  editorial  staff  of  this 

of  paper,   who  is  now  traveling  through 

Cuba  South  America  for  that  purpose.     The 

article  in  question,  entitled  "Cuba's 
Main  Line  Railways  Are  Well  Developed,"  although  the 
first  written  on  the  trip,  is  not  the  first  Mr.  Risque  has  writ- 
ten for  the  paper,  for  it  follows  the  article  entitled  "Cuba's 
Sugar  Cane  Railways  a  Large  Market,"  which  was  written 
before  Mr.  Risque  left  New  York,  and  which  appeared  in 
three  parts  in  the  delayed  issues  of  the  Railway  Age  of  Octo- 
ber 17,  24  and  31,  respectively.  Mr.  Risque  has  been  in 
American  railway  service,  and  was  at  one  time  employed  on 
the  Mexican  Central.  Later  he  served  as  mechnical  engineer 
of  the  United  Railways  of  Havana  and  more  recently  in  the 
railway  department  of  the  Cuban  American  Sugar  Company, 
so  that  his  fitness  for  observing  railway  conditions  in  Latin 
America  will  readily  be  realized.  In  the  present  series  of 
articles,  which  eventually  will  have  covered  all  the  impor- 
tant railway  systems  of  Central  and  South  America,  he  will 
afford  the  readers  of  the  Railway  Age  an  opportunity  to  get 
an  idea  of  these  railways  such  as  can  only  be  obtained  by 
the  "man  on  the  ground"  who  observes  conditions  from  a 
practical  and  American  point  of  view.  The  difficulty  of 
securing  information  on  the  railways  of  a  foreign  country, 
particularly  insofar  as  it  concerns  the  details  the  supply 
man  must  have,  is  that  it  must  usually  be  gleaned  from  sta- 
tistics or  from  descriptions  almost  always  written  from  a 
theoretical  angle  or  by  a  man  who  writes  for  popular  interest 


only.  Frank  Rhea's  two  reports  on  the  markets  for  Ameri- 
can railway  supplies  in  Australia  and  the  Far  East,  written 
for  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce,  are,  of 
course,  notable  exceptions.  Mr.  Risque's  previous  article  on 
Cuba's  cane  railways,  as  well  as  the  present  article  on  Cuba's 
main  line  railways,  show  that  he  wall  be  able  to  observe  with 
a  practical  viewpoint  and  get  out  of  his  trip  that  detailed 
information  which  otherwise  would  be  almost  unobtainable. 
The  Railway  Age  feels  sure  that  his  articles  will  be  read 
with  no  small  amount  of  interest,  and  hope  that  they  will 
prove  of  real  service  to  the  readers  of  the  paper,  particularly 
to  those  who  are  making  plans  to  cultivate  the  large  market 
for  railway  supplies  which  Latin  America  presents. 


Savings    by 

Short-Routing 

Freight 


Before  and  immediately  after  government  control  of  railroads 
was  adopted,  claims  were  advanced  regarding  enormous  sav- 
ings which  could  and  would  be  made 
under  unified  operations  by  moving 
freight  traffic  over  the  shortest  avail- 
able routes.  There  had  been  great 
waste  under  competitive  private  oper- 
ation, it  was  alleged,  because  it  had  resulted  in  large 
amounts  of  traffic  being  handled  by  round-about 
routes.  Even  after  goverimient  operation  was  adopted 
the  Railroad  Administration  gave  out  alluring  statements 
regarding  the  amount  of  freight  which  had  been  sent 
over  shorter  routes  than  would  have  been  used  under 
private  operation,  and  the  millions  of  dollars  that  had  been 
saved. 

The  Railway  Age  expressed  skepticism  regarding  the  re- 
sults which  would  be  obtained  by  this  "short-routing"  cam- 
paign, because  it  was  our  impression  that  the  amount  of 
unnecessary  roundabout  routing  was  greatly  exaggerated. 
What  were  the  actual  results  of  the  short-routing  campaign? 
The  best  test  is  the  effect  produced  upon  the  average  haul 
per  ton  of  all  the  freight  carried  in  1918.  The  statistics 
of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  disclose  that  the 
average  haul  per  ton  in  1918  was  the  longest  ever  known, 
being  175.54  miles,  as  compared  with  173.77  miles  in  1917. 
Under  unified  operation  and  the  "short-routing"  campaign 
the  average  haul  per  ton  actually  increased.  Of  course,  this 
was  not  due  to  unified  operation.  It  was  due  to  the  economic 
laws  which  for  some  years  have  been  causing  the  average 
haul  to  increase,  and  on  the  operation  of  which  the  Railroad 
Administration  exerted  no  perceptible  influence.  When  it  is 
shown  that  the  average  haul  actually  increased  it  is  neces- 
sarily shown  that  the  large  savings  which  have  been  claimed 
for  short  routing  have  been  imaginary,  or  so  small  as  to  be 
not  worth  considering.  Thus  is  punctured  another  of  the 
many  bubbles  which  the  advocates  of  government  ownership 
and  operation  have  blown. 

The  fact  that  the  average  haul  per  ton  increased,  not  only 
in  spite  of  unified  operation,  but  in  spite  of  the  largest  ad- 
vance in  freight  rates  ever  made,  also  shows  that  the  advance 
in  rates  had  no  perceptible  effect  upon  the  movement  of 
traffic.  Some  persons  now  argue  that  no  further  advance 
in  rates  should  be  made,  because  it  would  restrict  the  move- 
ment of  traffic,  and  even  make  it  impossible  for  some  ki^^ds^of 
traffic  to  move.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  averas 
increased  in  1918  in  spite  of  the  advances  in  freigl 
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-such  arguments  cannot  be  given  much  weight.  The  effect  of 
an  advance  in  freight  rates  upon  the  movement  of  com- 
inodities  depends  hirgely  upon  the  relationship  of  tlie  amount 
of  tlie  rates  diarged  to  the  value  of  tlie  commodities.  Since 
tlie  average  value  of  commodities  of  all  kinds  has  increased 
at  least  three  times  as  much  in  proiK)rtion  in  the  last  five 
years  as  the  freight  rates  charged,  it  follows  that  a  still 
further  and  large  advance  in  rates  could  l>e  made  without 
affecting  the  movement  of  commcKlities. 


One  Reason  for  Intensive  Development 

FOLLOWING  THE  PASSAGE  of  the  AdanisoD  bill  in  1916,  the 
railroads  were  forced  to  submit  to  a  virtual  increase  in 
the  hourly  rates  paid  to  engine  and  train  crews  in  freight 
train  operation,  and  as  a  consequence  there  was  a  definite 
incentive  to  undertake  such  changes  in  operating  arrange- 
ments as  would  tend  to  speed  up  the  movement  of  traffic. 
But,  while  there  was  a  disposition  to  do  tliis  under  the 
influence  of  that  insidious  piece  of  legislation,  there  is  now 
a  positive  necessity  for  it  under  the  operation  of  Supple- 
ments 24  and  25  to  General  Order  No.  27,  of  the  Railroad 
Administration,  granting  time  and  one-half  for  overtime 
to  train  and  enginemen  in  all  classes  of  freight  and  transfer 
service.  Attention  has  been  called  to  this  most  emphatically 
by  R.  H.  Aishton,  regional  director  of  the  Northwestern 
region,  in  Circular  No.  95,  published  elsewhere  in  this  issue, 
and  in  which  he  proposes  a  number  of  practical  rules  for 
the  operation  of  trains,  organization  of  the  personnel  and 
improvement  of  facilities  tending  to  expedite  train  move- 
ment. •  Mr.  Aishton  is  president  of  the  American  Railroad 
Association,  and  one  of  the  ablest  railroad  operating  men 
in  the  United  States,  and  therefore  his  instruction  on  this 
subject  merit  special  study. 

Special  attention  is  directed  to  the  recommendation  cov- 
ering additions  and  improvements  to  the  physical  property 
that  would  tend  to  overcome  delays  such  as  those  incurred 
in  the  movement  of  engines  in  and  out  of  engine  terminals, 
the  delivery  of  engines  to  their  trains,  the  charging  and 
testing  of  train  air  brakes,  the  making-up  of  solid  through 
trains,  the  meeting  and  passing  of  trains  on  the  line,  the 
dispatching  of  trains  out  of  yards  and  the  clearing  of  the 
main  line  by  trains  when  arriving  at  terminals. 

This  list  and  the  suggestions  for  improving  conditions 
are  worth  careful  study  and  their  tentative  application  to 
the  conditions  at  any  given  terminal  or  engine  district  is 
certain  to  show  opportunities  for  extensive  improvements,  to 
be  made  solely  to  reduce  delays  or  dead  time  in  train  move- 
ment. Probably,  chief  among  these  would  be  projects  for 
new  passing  tracks  and  extensions  of  existing  ones,  exten- 
sions to  yard  tracks  and  the  construction  of  approach  leads 
to  yards.  While  such  improvements  do  not  appear  very 
large  when  considered  from  the  stanpoint  of  the  individual 
instance,  when  contemplated  in  the  aggregate  they  assume 
formidable  proportions.  At  the  same  time  it  must  be  re- 
membered that  these  additions  to  facilities  concern  only 
such  as  will  expedite  the  departure  and  arrival  of  trains 
at  terminals  and  reduce  the  interference  of  trains  with 
each  other  on  the  line.  None  of  these  suggestions  covers 
considerations  relating  to  the  economical  and  expeditious 
operation  of  the  yard  itself.  In  other  words,  a  careful  study 
of  any  single  phase  of  the  relation  of  effective  conduct  of 
transportation  to  existing  facilities  is  sure  to  demonstrate 
very  quickly  how  great  the  need  fot  the  intensive  develop- 
ment of  the  railroad  plant. 

One  of  the  most  important  recommendations  made  by 
Mr.  Aishton  is  that  in  reference  to  the  employment  of  more 
trainmasters  for  the  purpose  of  increased  supervision.  The 
study  of  methods  for  preventing  unnecessary  delays  to  trains 


and  tiie  enforcement  of  the  rules  adoi^eti  for  this  purpose, 
will  re(|uire  tiie  work  of  additional  o|K.Tating  officc^rs,  and 
tlicv  >li(nil(l  Ik-  men  of  initiative  and  ability  of  a  high  order. 


The  Automatic  Train 

Control  Committee  Report 

TiiK  ki:pokt  of  the  Automatic  Train  Control  Committee 
submitted  to  W.  T.  Tyler,  director  of  the  Division 
of  Operation,  United  States  Railroad  Administration, 
and  aljstracted  elsewhere  in  this  issue  is  deserving  of 
careful  study  by  all  operating  officers.  Automatic  train  con- 
trol has  been  advocated  by  the  press  and  public  for  a  num- 
ber of  years,  the  agitation  being  received  after  the  recur- 
rence of  each  bad  collision.  However,  the  need  for  some 
device  of  this  character  is  gradually  being  recognized  by 
railroad  officers  and  the  last  year  has  perhaps  witnessed  a 
greater  change  in  sentiment  on  this  subject  than  any  previ- 
ous year. 

As  had  been  advocated  editorially  in  the  Railway  Age  in 
the  past,  any  form  of  automatic  train  control  should  be 
considered  as  an  adjunct  to  the  block  signal  system.  If  it 
was  possible  to  compel  obedience  to  signal  indications  or 
were  they  always  seen  and  observed,  the  necessity  for  auto- 
matic train  control  would  not  exist,  since  it  may  well  be 
called  the  connecting  link  between  the  signal  system  and 
the  train.  But  when  accidents,  such  as  those  at  Mount 
Union,  Ivanhoe  and  South  Byron  occur  on  roads  which 
are  protected  by  up-to-date  block  signal  systems,  the  neces- 
sity for  some  device  to  act  when  the  engineman  fails  seems 
to  become  apparent.  This  condition  is  recognized  in  the 
conclusion  reached  by  the  committee  in  which  it  says,  "That 
on  lines  of  heavy  traffic,  fully  equipped  with  automatic 
block  signals,  the  use  of  train  control  devices  is  desirable." 

The  committee  may  well  be  congratulated  upon  the  thor- 
oughness and  completeness  with  which  it  went  into  this 
subject.  The  committee  states  that  "The  installation  of 
automatic  train  control  appears  feasible  *  *  *  to  pro- 
tect trains  moving  with  the  established  direction  of  traffic 
on  main  tracks,  but  it  is  doubtful  if  a  device  can  be  de- 
veloped to  protect  all  movements  in  the  large  terminals  with- 
out restricting  train  movements  to  a  prohibitive  degree.  The 
necessity  for  automatic  train  control  must  be  developed  in 
each  individual  case."  However,  the  majority  of  accidents 
have  occurred  to  trains  moving  with  the  "established  direc- 
tion of  traffic"  and  at  points  outside  of  the  large  terminal 
districts  where  the  trains  must  of  necessity  be  more  or  less 
under  control. 

As  the  committee  states,  automatic  or  manual  block  sig- 
nals, as  the  conditions  may  warrant,  should  be  installed  on 
lines  before  in,stallations  of  automatic  train  control  are 
made.  It  is  a  logical  conclusion  that  automatic  train  con- 
trol should  first  be  installed  on  those  roads  which  are  at 
present  completely  signaled  and  that  such  installations 
should  later  be  extended  as  conditions  may  warrant.  The 
success  of  such  a  system  can  only  be  established  after  tests 
have  been  conducted  upon  a  large  enough  scale  and  under 
all  weather  conditions  to  demonstrate  its  feasibility  thor- 
oughly and  to  allow  for  proper  development  to  take  place. 
This,  as  in  the  case  with  the  automatic  signal  system,  can- 
not be  accomplished  in  a  day.  At  first  such  installations 
should  not  be  made  in  congested  districts,  but  in  the  open 
country  and  from  the  studies  made  from  the  efficiency  tests 
at  such  points  systems  may  be  developed  to  meet  the  more 
severe  conditions  of  operation  in  terminal  territory.  It  is 
to  be  hoped  that  the  near  future  will  see  trial  installations 
made  by  progressive  railway  managements  on  such  lines  as 
are  at  present  completely  block  signaled,  and  that  a  per- 
manent  committee   may   be   appointed   to   function   during 
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"the  remaining  period  of  federal  control  and  afterward  as  a 
part  of  the  American  Railroad  Association,  as  this  is  one 
of  the  important  matters  before  the  railroad  managements 
today. 


The  Division  of  Surplus  Earnings 

I T  HAS  BECOME  Universally  recognized  by  students  of  the  rail- 
^  road  problem  that  the  most  important  question  to  be  settled 
in  the  solution  of  that  problem  is  the  cjuestion  of  what  rule 
shall  be  applied  in  determining  how  entire  schedules  of  rates 
shall  be  made.  Formerly  the  most  important  question  regard- 
ing rate  regulation  was  that  of  unfair  discriminations  be- 
tween shippers  and  communities.  After  fourteen  years  of 
regulation  under  the  Hepburn  act,  the  question  of  unfair 
discriminations  has  been  so  far  settled  that  the  problem  of 
rate  regulation  has  become  chiefly  that  of  how  rates  must 
be  fixed  in  order  to  enable  the  railways  to  earn  a  net  return 
no  smaller  and  no  larger  than  the  public  welfare  requires 
that  they  shall  be  allowed  to  earn. 

Out  of  this  question  of  what  net  return  the  railways  should 
in  the  public  interest  be  allowed  to  earn,  has  risen  the 
further  question  of  whether,  if  the  rates  are  made  high 
enough  to  yield  the  railways  as  a  whole  a  reasonable  net 
return,  and  the  result  is  to  enable  some- railway  companies 
to  earn  more  than  they  seem  actually  to  need,  there  shall  be 
taken  away  from  these  individual  railways  part  of  their 
surplus  earnings  to  be  used  either  by  the  government  for  its 
own  purposes  or  improve  the  transportation  situation  as  a 
whole. 

The  Cummins  bill  provides  that  the  railways  for  rate- 
making  purposes  shall  be  divided  into  groups.  Each  group 
shall  be  allowed  to  earn  an  average  of  5^'^  per  cent  on  the 
combined  valuation  of  all  the  railways  in  the  group,  which 
may  be  increased  to  6  per  cent  in  the  discretion  of  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission.  If  any  individual  railway 
earns  more  than  6  per  cent  in  any  year  one-half  of  the  excess 
between  6  and  7  per  cent  must  be  put  into  a  general  rail- 
road contingent  fund  and  one-half  into  a  reserve  fund  main- 
tained for  the  carrier  itself.  Of  any  excess  earned  above 
7  per  cent  one-quarter  must  be  paid  into  the  carriers'  reserve 
fund  and  three-quarters  into  the  general  railroad  contingent 
fund.  After  an  individual  carrier  has  built  its  own  reserve 
fund  up  to  5  per  cent  it  must  turn  into  the  general  railroad 
contingent  fund  two-thirds  of  all  its  earnings  over  6  per  cent 
and  may  use  the  remaining  one-third  for  its  own  i)urposes. 
The  general  railroad  contingent  fund  would  be  used  to  make 
loans  to  railways  that  could  not  raise  money  on  their  own 
credit  or  to  buy  equipment  to  be  leased  to  carriers  that  could 
not  buy  equipment  on  their  own  credit. 

Over  these  provisions  of  Section  6  of  the  Cummins  bill 
tiiere  has  arisen  an  interesting  struggle.  It  is  not  a  struggle 
between  different  classes.  There  are  financiers,  business 
men,  shippers  and  railway  executives  who  are  opposed  to 
these  provisions,  and  there  are  financiers,  business  men,  ship- 
pers and  railway  executives  who  are  in  favor  of  it. 

The  attitude  of  the  railway  executives  is,  of  course,  of 
special  interest.  It  has  been  charged  in  the  propaganda 
of  the  Plumb  Plan  League  and  other  anti-railroad  organiza- 
tions all  over  the  countrs-,  that  the  railway  executives  are 
trA'ing  to  get  enacted  into  law  a  provision  that  the  railways 
must  be  allowed  to  earn  an  average  of  6  per  cent  upon  the 
1/Ook  cost  of  road  and  equipment.  This  assertion  is  entirely 
incorrect.  While  all  of  the  heads  of  the  railroad  corporation? 
are  in  favor  of  legislation  specifically  requiring  the  regu- 
lating authorities  to  so  regulate  rates  as  to  enable  the  rail- 
ways to  raise  enough  capital  adequately  to  develop  their 
facilities,  a  majority  of  them  are  opposed  to  any  provision 
fixing  the  average  return  that  the  railways  shall  be  allowed 
1o  earn  either  on  their  valuation,  or  property  investment,  or 


capitalization.  Furtiierniore,  a  majority  of  them  are  strongly 
opposed  to  any  provisions  such  as  those  of  the  Cummins  bill 
under  which  most  of  the  surjjlus  earnings  of  individual  roads 
over  6  per  cent  would  be  taken  from  them  and  used  for 
governmental  or  general  transportation  purposes.  On  the 
other  hand,  there  is  an  energetic  minority  of  railway  execu- 
tives who  are  in  favor  of  some  such  provisions  as  those  of 
the  Cummins  bill,  although  practically  all  of  them  agree  that 
under  the  Cummins  bill  too  large  a  part  of  the  surplus  earn- 
ings of  the  more  prosperous  railways  would  be  taken  from 
them. 

Doubtless  the  public  and  many  members  of  Congress  have 
been  puzzled  by  the  widely  different  policies  which  have 
been  advocated  by  the  National  Association  of  Railway  Se- 
curity Owners  on  the  one  side,  and  the  Association  of  Rail- 
way Executives  on  the  other,  and  by  the  differences  of  opinion 
which  have  risen  even  among  the  heads  of  the  corporations, 
who  represent  primarily  the  stockholders,  while,  of  course, 
the  National  Association  of  Security  Owners  represents 
primarily  the  bondholders.  The  differences  of  opinion  be- 
tween the  railway  executives  are,  however,  easy  to  explain. 

For  various  reasons  the  financial  positions  of  the  various 
railroad  companies  differ  widely.  There  are  some  whose 
capitalizations  and  the  ratio  of  whose  expenses  to  their 
earnings  are  so  low  that,  even  when  the  railways  as  a  whole 
have  earned  only  between  4  and  5  per  cent  on  the  book  cost 
of  their  road  and  equipment,  these  particular  roads  have 
earned  in  excess  of  6  per  cent  on  their  capitalization  or  their 
book  cost.  While  the  provisions  of  the  Cummins  bill  would 
increase  the  net  operating  income  of  the  railways  as  a  whole, 
it  would  substantially  reduce  the  amount  of  net  operating 
income  which  some  of  these  more  prosperous  railways  could 
retain  and  use  for  the  development  of  their  properties  and 
the  payment  of  interest  and  dividends.  It  is  certainly  not 
unnatural  that  the  heads  of  these  railroads  should  insist 
that  their  individual  lines  are  entitled  to  earn  all  they  can 
on  rates  which  will  yield  the  railways  as  a  whole  only  an 
average  reasonable  return.  It  is  logical  for  them  to  contend 
that  rates  which  yield  the  railways  as  a  whole  only  a  rea- 
sonable average  return  must  be  reasonable  rates,  and  that 
if  a  railway  charges  only  reasonable  rates  it  is  entitled  to 
keep  all  the  net  earnings  it  makes  on  those  rates. 

There  is  a  second  class  of  railways  which  are  average  rail- 
ways, and  which,  if  rates  were  so  fixed  as  to  yield  an  average 
of  6  per  cent  to  all  railways,  would  individually  earn  ap- 
proximately 6  per  cent.  Most  of  the  heads  of  these  rail- 
roads are  opposed  to  any  division  of  surplus  earnings  because 
each  of  them  hopes  to  be  able  to  manage  his  property  so 
efficiently  and  economically  as  at  some  time  to  make  it  earn 
more  than  6  per  cent,  and  if  he  makes  it  earn  more  he  wants 
to  use  the  surplus  earnings  to  benefit  the  stockholders.  There 
are,  however,  some  managers  of  average  railroads  who  are 
in  favor  of  some  plan  dividing  the  surplus  earnings,  because 
they  believe  that  if  no  such  plan  is  adopted  the  large  sur- 
plus earnings  of  the  more  prosperous  roads  will  be  used  in 
future  as  they  have  been  in  the  past  as  an  argument  against 
making  rates  as  high  as  they  should  be  for  the  railroads  as  a 
whole,  that  this  argument  will  be  effective,  and  that  in  con- 
sequence the  average  road  will  be  denied  opfMjrtunity  in  the 
future  as  it  has  been  in  the  past  to  earn  an  average  of  even 
as  much  as  6  per  cent. 

There  is  a  third  class  of  roads  which  never  in  the  past  has 
been  able  to  earn  anywhere  near  6  per  cent,  and  would  not 
in  the  future  be  able  to  earn  that  much  even  if  the  laws 
siiould  provide  for  an  average  minimum  return  for  all  roads 
of  6,  or  even  7  or  8  per  cent.  They  would  be  able  to  keep 
all  of  the  increase  in  net  earnings  which  would  result  ta 
them  from  the  advance  in  rates  which  would  have  to  be 
nude  to  enable  the  railways  as  a  whole  to  earn  an  average 
of  6  per  cent.  Naturally,  their  managers  regard  a  proposal 
to  increa.se  the  average  return  earned  by  the  railways  as  a 
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whole  aiul  tlieii  to  take  uwuy  a  part  of  tlic  surplus  earnings 
of  prosperous  roads,  in  a  very  different  way  tiian  that  in 
wliich  tiie  heads  of  the  prosperous  roads  regard  it. 

The  line  of  division  between  tlie'  railway  executives  who 
are  opposed  to  sucii  a  plan  as  that  of  the  Cummins  bill,  and 
those  who  are  in  favor  of  it,  does  not  fall  exactly  between 
the  heads  of  the  prosperous  and  the  average  roads,  on  the 
one  side,  and  thase  of  the  poor  roads,  on  the  otiicr.  We 
think  that  the  heads  of  all  the  railway  corporations  agree 
as  a  matter  of  principle  that  each  individual  road  should  be 
allowcxl  to  retain  all  the  earnings  that  it  can  make  on 
rates  that  are  reasonable  for  the  railways  as  a  whole.  There 
are  nuuiy,  however,  who  regard  the  cjuestion  as  one  of  ex- 
pediency as  well  as  of  principle.  While  they  recognize  the 
soundness  of  this  principle,  they  believe  from  past  experience 
that  unless  the  more  prosperous  lines  are  required  to  give  up 
part  of  their  surplus  earnings  the  rates  will  never  be  made 
high  enough  to  enable  the  railways  as  a  whole  to  earn  a  rea- 
sonable average  return,  and  that  therefore,  as  a  matter  of 
expediency  and  in  the  interest  of  the  railroad  situation  as  a 
■whole,  some  provision  for  the  division  of  surplus  earnings 
should  be  accepted.  There  are,  however,  not  a  few  heads  of 
poor  roads  who  believe  that  the  principle  that  the  individual 
railway  company  should  be  allowed  to  keep  all  it  can  earn 
on  reasonable  rates  is  sound,  and  therefore  should  not  be 
abandoned  because  it  may  establish  a  precedent  for  the 
abandonment  of  other  sound  principles  respecting  the  owner- 
ship and  management  of  private  property. 

There  are  numerous  members  of  Congress  who  have  de- 
voted great  study  to  the  railroad  problem  and  who  are  sin- 
cerely anxious  to  frame  and  secure  the  passage  of  legisla- 
tion which  will  solve  it  in  a  way  that  will  be  equitable  to 
all  concerned,  and  to  the  best  interest  of  the  nation.  The 
disagreements  which  have  arisen  among  business  men  and 
railway  officers  have  made  the  work  of  these  public  men  ex- 
tremely difficult.  The  difficulty  is  heightened  by  the  fact 
that  organized  labor,  as  a  part  of  its  propoganda  against 
private  ownership,  is  strongly  opposing  any  legislation  in- 
tended to  increase  the  average  return  earned  by  the  railway 
companies. 

In  these  circumstances,  what  is  Congress  to  do?  Con- 
gress, after  having  received  all  the  information  and  facts 
which  the  experts  can  give  it,  should  go  back  to  first  prin- 
ciples and  consider  what  kind  of  legislation  is  most  likely 
to  promote  the  welfare  of  the  American  public.  Now,  the 
welfare  of  the  American  public  is  not  dependent  upon  the 
prosperity  and  development  of  any  individual  railroad, 
whether  rich  or  poor.  It  is  dependent  upon  the  development 
and  prosperity  of  our  railway  system  as  a  whole.  From  a 
transportation  standpoint,  the  main  thing  which  the  public 
welfare  demands  is  that  a  great  expansion  of  railroad  facili- 
ties shall  be  begun  as  soon  as  practicable,  and  that  each  rail- 
road shall  be  managed  with  the  maximum  practicable  effi- 
ciency in  order  that  transportation  facilities  generally  shall 
be  increased,  the  net  operating  income  of  the  railways  as 
a  whole  must  be  so  increased  as  to  enable  practically  every 
railroad  in  the  country  to  raise  more  new  capital  than  it  has 
been  able  to  raise  for  years.  In  order  to  insure  that  each 
individual  railroad  shall  be  operated  with  the  maximum 
practicable  efficiency  legislation  and  regulation  must  be  such 
that  every  increase  in  efficiency  on  an  individual  road  will 
increase  in  a  substantial  measure  the  net  return  earned  and 
kept  by  the  company  that  owns  that  road. 

Now  the  enlargement  of  the  country's  transportation  facili- 
ties must  be  made  in  future  principally  by  the  more  pros- 
perous companies,  and  it  should  be  made  by  them  chiefly 
by  the  issuance  of  stocks.  The  provisions  of  the  Cummins 
bill  so  sharply  restrict  the  amount  of  surplus  earnings  over 
6  per  cent  that  the  prosperous  roads  would  be  allowed  to 
keep  that  undoubtedly  they  would  prevent  these  roads  from 
selling  at  reasonable  prices  the  large  amounts  of  stock  which 


they  shouhl  issue  within  the  next  few  years,  furthermore, 
they  would  greatly  reduce  the  incentives  to  the  most  effi- 
cient operation  of  the  more  prosperous  roads.  The  Railway 
Age  Ijelieves  that  the  best  provision  which  could  be  adopted 
would  be  one  which  would  require  that  the  railways  as  a 
whole  should  Ijc  allowed  to  earn  a  minimum  average  of  6 
per  cent,  and  that  none  of  the  surplus  earnings  of  any  rail- 
way comjjany  should  \)C  taken  from  it.  Surely  under  pres- 
ent railroad  and  financial  conditions  an  average  return  of 
6  per  cent  for  all  the  railroads  in  the  country  would  not  be 
excessive.  If,  however.  Congress  should  decide  that  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  without  instructions  to 
that  effect,  would  not  allow  the  railways  to  earn  an  average 
of  6  per  cent  if  the  strong  roads  were  to  be  allowed  to  retain 
all  their  surplus  earnings,  then  probably  it  should  provide 
for  an  average  minimum  return  of  6  per  cent,  and  for  some 
taxation  of  the  surplus  earnings  of  the  prosperous  roads 
which  would  allow  them  to  retain  a  larger  part  of  their  sur- 
plus earnings  than  the  Cummins  bill  would  allow.  It  certainly 
does  not  seem  that  any  earnings  less  than  7  per  cent  should 
be  taken  away  at  all,  and  surely  each  company  should  be 
allowed  to  retain  at  least  one-half  of  its  surplus  earnings 
in  excess  of  that  amount.  Unless  the  more  prosperous  roads 
are  to  be  treated  more  liberally  than  they  are  in  the  Cum- 
mins bill  it  would  be  better  for  Congress  not  to  mention 
any  specific  percentages  of  return  in  the  new  legislation,  but 
merely  to  require  the  regulating  authorities  to  make  the  rates 
as  a  whole  high  enough  to  enable  the  railways  as  a  whole 
to  provide  good  and  adequate  service. 

The  whole  issue  is  being  beclouded  by  discussions  of  what 
the  railroads  are  "entitled  to."  The  vital  question  is  not 
what  the  railroads  are  entitled  to,  but  what  the  public  is 
entitled  to.  The  main  thing  which  the  public  is  entitled 
to  under  either  government  or  private  operation  is  good  and 
adequate  service,  economically  rendered.  The  railroad  com- 
panies individually  and  collectively  are  not  entitled  to  earn 
any  larger  return  than  they  must  have  in  order  to  render 
good,  adequate  and  economical  service.  The  public  welfare 
demands  that  the  railways  individually  and  collectively  shall 
be  allowed  to  earn  whatever  return  is  necessary  to  enable 
them  to  render  such  service,  and  it  should  be  borne  in  mind 
in  this  connection  that  the  difference  between  what  it  will 
cost  the  public  in  freight  and  passenger  rates  if  the  railways 
are  allowed,  or  not  allowed,  to  earn  an  adequate  return  will 
be  relatively  very  small.  The  gross  earnings  of  the  railways 
must  in  any  event,  if  the  companies  are  to  be  saved  from 
insolvency,  exceed  $5,000,000,000  a  year.  The  difference 
between  what  it  would  cost  the  public  to  let  them  earn  an 
average  of  5  per  cent  or  an  average  of  6  per  cent  would  be 
not  more  than  $200,000,000  a  year,  or  not  more  than  4  per 
cent  of  the  gross  earnings  that  they  must  be  allowed  to 
make  in  any  event.  If  the  provisions  of  the  Cummins  bill 
should  be  adopted  the  amount  of  surplus  earnings  which 
would  be  taken  from  the  prosperous  roads  would  be  extremely 
important  from  the  standpoint  of  these  individual  roads, 
but  would  be  almost  infinitesimal  compared  with  the  total 
amount  the  public  must  pay  for  transportation  in  any  event 
if  it  is  to  get  good  and  adequate  service.  The  important 
thing,  therefore,  for  Congress  to  decide,  and  the  only  thing 
of  real  importance  for  it  to  decide,  is  under  what  policy  the 
railways  as  a  whole  are  most  likely  to  be  enabled  to  provide 
the  service  which  the  public  welfare  requires. 


At  Prince  Crossing,  near  Elgin,  111.,  on  the  night  of  the 
second  of  January,,  a  passenger  train  of  the  Aurora,  Elgin 
&  Chicago,  consisting  of  a  single  electric  motor  coach,  was 
derailed  by  striking  a  freight  car  which  had  fallen  from  the 
track  of  the  Chicago  Great  Western  crossing  above  the  elec- 
tric line  at  this  point,  and  the  motorman  and  one  passenger 
were  killed.     Eight  passengers  were  injured. 


View  of  the  Train-Sheds  and  Viaduct  Apfroachto  the  Central   Station.     Havana  Terminal  Freight  Yards.    Warehouses  and 
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Cuba's  Main  Line  Railways  Are  Well  Developed 

Conditions  in  Our  Nearest  "Foreign"  Market  as  Studied  by 
Railway  Age  Representative 

By   John   P.    Risque* 
Part  I 


THE  Cubans,  being  good  advertisers,  display  their  old- 
est locomotive  where  "he  who  runs"  may  read.  In- 
stead of  hiding  it  in  a  museum  somewhere,  they  have 
put  the  oddly  designed  and  fastidiously  decorated  old  4-2-2 
of  the  Matanzas  Railroad  of  1843  in  the  east  end  of  the  train 
shed  of  the  Union  Station  in  Havana  and  within  a  hundred 
feet  of  the  tracks  over  which  200  arrive  and  depart  each  day. 
That  the  attractions  of  this  queer  old  timer's  lines  are  not 
wasted,  is  evidenced  by  the  keen  interest  displayed  in  the 
old  engine  at  all  times  of  the  day,  by  travelers. 

To  the  old  sugar  planter,  whose-  father  witnessed  the  ar- 
rival of  this  wonderful  machine  and  its  successors  which  have 
moved  his  cane  crop  faithfully  from  year  to  year,  the  exhibit 
on  the  platform  is  admired  from  the  tip  of  its  harmless  pilot  to 
the  strange  hook  on  the  rear  of  the  little  four-wheeled  tender. 
To  him  it  is  a  pleasant  reminder  that  Cuba  started  railroading 
fully  eleven  years  ahead  of  the  mother  country,  Spain.  For, 
in  1834,  by  royal  decree,  an  order  was  issued,  authorizing  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  Commerce  of  the  Island  of 
Cuba,  to  construct  a  railroad  from  Havana  to  Guines,  a  dis- 
tance of  48  miles.  In  November,  1837,  the  line  was  ready 
for  business  and  was  operated  by  the  government  for  five 
years;  after  which  it  was  sold  to  private  interests.  Thus  we 
have,  an  example  of  one  of  the  oldest  ventures  in  the  opera- 
tion of  a  railway  under  government  control,  ending  eventu- 
ally in  private  ownership,  the  details  of  the  transfer  of  which 
and  the  reasons  therefor  would  probably  be  interesting  read- 
ing.     Since  the  period   of   this   sale   additions,   extensions, 

*This  is  the  first  of  a  series  of  articles  oti  the  railways  of  Latin  America 
which  Mr.  Risque  is  writing  "on  the  ground"  from  his  observations  on  a 
trip  he  i  snow  making  as  a  member  of  the  editorial  staff  of  the  Railway 
Age.  Mr.  Risque  was  formerly  employed  on  one  of  the  sugar  cane  rail- 
ways of  Cuba  and  his  description  of  the  cane  railways  has  already  appeared 
in  his  article  written  before  he  started  on  his  trip,  entitled  "Cuba's 
Sugar  Cane  Railways  a  Large  Market,"  which  appeared  in  three  parts  in 
the  issues  of  the  Railway  Age  of  October  17,  24  and  31,  respectively. 


changes,  betterments  and  consolidations  of  early  lines  into 
groups  under  one  management,  have  attempted  to  keep  pace 
with  the  remarkable  industrial  and  agricultural  growth  of 
the  island — and  not  without  some  success. 

When  the  tourist  to  Havana  from  the  United  States  be- 
comes weary  of  the  novel  sights  and  excitements  of  perhaps 
the  most  "foreign"  city  he  ever  saw,  he  frequently  retraces 
his  steps  to  the  dock  where  he  landed,  boards  the  ship  and 
starts  for  home.  His  .story  to  the  folks  back  home  will  prob- 
ably be  full  of  the  amazements  of  the  largest  city  in  Cuba 
and  one  of  the  quaintest  in  the  world.  But,  due  to  lack  of 
interest  or  through  possible  misinformation  concerning  travel, 
the  average  visitor  learns  little  of  one  of  the  principal  fac- 
tors which  made  Havana  great  and  is  continuing  to  help  to 
make  her  greater  and  richer.  This  factor  is  the  railroad 
system  of  the  island. 

The  reader  who  is  interested  and  who  plans  to  take  a  trip 
to  Cuba  "some  day"  should  make  a  note  of  the  fact  that 
there  is  an  active  passenger  agent  on  the  Prado — and  quite 
likely  near  the  hotel — whose  business  it  is  to  see  that  visi- 
tors are  comfortably  provided  for  in  their  trips  to  the  coun- 
try. He  has  all  of  the  necessary  information  as  to  schedules, 
expense  and  accommodations.  If  the  trip  is  going  to  be 
over  night,  he  can  provide  reservations  in  comfortable  Pull- 
man cars  as  far  as  the  traveler  wants  to  go.  And  there  will 
be  no  extra  charge  for  electric  lights  in  the  berths. 

In  pleasant  contrast  to  the  excitement  of  the  crowded  city, 
the  open  country,  with  its  tall  coacoanut  and  royal  palms, 
affords  a  change  and  a  rest.  Life  at  the  way  stations  along 
the  line  provides  an  angle  of  observation  of  human  nature 
not  presented  in  the  city.  And  if  the  tourist  happens  to  be 
a  railroad  man  he  will  find  much  to  interest  him.  He  will 
not  fail  to  observe  the  presence  of  a  large  number  of  freight 
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cars  from  home;  bo.\,  flat  and  gondola  cars  of  all  descrip- 
tions. If  he  choose.^i  to  make  a  list  of  the  various  cars  from 
the  states  which  he  found  in  trains  en  route  in  both  direc- 
tions, on  sidings  at  stations  and  at  sugar  mills,  his  list  wocld 
l)e  ijuite  representative.  If  he  had  never  been  to  Cuba  before 
and  was  not  advised  how  these  cars  got  on  the  island,  he 
might  possibly  surmise  that  on  account  of  the  acute  shortage 
of  cars  on  the  ('uban  lines  Uncle  Sam  had  been  generous 


Cuba's  First  Locomotive  and  the  Engineer  at  Havana  Central 
Station 

enough  to  ship  some  in  by  boat  to  help  out.  The  facts  in 
the  case,  however,  show  that  all  these  cars,  which  seem  to 
enjoy  the  climate  if  the  length  of  their  stay  is  any  evidence, 
came  to  Cuba  on  their  own  wheels. 

The    Car   Ferry    Line   to   Cuba 

In  January,  1915,  the  Florida  East  Coast  put  the  car  ferry 
steamer  "Henry  M.  Flagler"  into  service  between  Key  West, 
Fla.,  and  the  port  of  Havana,  90  miles  south.  This  ship 
has  a  length  of  386  feet  and  a  beam  of  58  feet,  has  four 


h 


Central  Station,  Havana 

tracks  and  carries  30  standard  freight  cars  and  makes  a 
round  trip  between  the  two  ports  every  day  except  Sunday. 
At  Key  West  a  slip  is  provided  for  the  transfer,  by  track, 
of  cars  direct  to  the  boat.  A  similar  slip,  operated  by  the 
Havana  Terminal  Company  in  Havana,  unloads  the  cars 
for  delivery  in  Havana  or  for  transfer  to  any  part  of  the 
island.     The  initial  development  of  this  business  was  rather 
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slow.  Its  introduction  was  an  immediate  challenge  to  a 
decade  of  tradition  which  had  become  accustomed  to  receiv- 
ing freight  by  steamer,  with  all  of  the  multiplied  handling 
and  piling  on  the  wharf  and  reloading  to  railway  cars  which 
imports  by  steamer  invariably  involve.  Finally,  however, 
the  merchants — and  particularly  the  sugar  mills — began  to 


The  Electric  Line  to  Guines  from  Havana 

realize  what  the  new  way  meant  to  them,  and  it  was  soon 
found  necessary  to  put  on  another  boat.  In  the  fall  of  1916 
tlie  "Joseph  R.  Parrott,"  a  sister  ship  to  the  Flagler,  was 
added  to  the  run.  At  the  present  writing  this  unique  and 
ably  managed  rail  link  between  the  United  States  and  Cuba 
is  considerably  overtaxed,  and  a  third  ship,  similar  to  its 


from  the  factory  to  the  remotest  plantation.  Upon  arrival 
the  matter  of  preparation  for  running  is  a  trifle.  As  most 
of  the  locomotives  brought  in  here  arrive  "just  in  the  nick 
of  time"  or  six  weeks  late,  depending  upon  the  time  they 
were  ordered,  the  ferry  has  come  to  be  known  as  a  life-saver 
in  many  instances.  Locomotives  shipped  via  steamer  come 
in  endless  boxes  and  crates,  all  of  which  are  handled  many 
times  and  finally  arrive — frequently  with  all  of  the  parts 
and  sometimes  not — at  destination,  where  setting  up  is  in 
order.  Cars  brought  in  on  the  ferry  are  "piled  up."  In  a 
shipment  of  15  cars,  for  instance,  six  cars  may  be  on  their 
own  wheels  and  carrying  the  frames,  trucks  and  bodies  of 
the  remaining  nine.  Machinery  outfits  of  all  kinds  are 
loaded  at  the  United  States  factory  on  the  same  cars,  which 
are  backed  into  the  mill  door  for  unloading. 

The  introduction  of  this  service  brought  the  California 
and  Colorado  cantaloupe  to  the  Cuban's  table.  It  also  brings 
him  plenty  of  grapes,  both  of  which  fruits  were  a  luxury 
prior  to  the  development  of  the  ferry's  service,  on  account  of 
the  limitations  of  refrigerator  space  on  steamers  and  the 
almost  prohibitive  rates  collected  for  its  use.  Fresh  meats, 
butter  and  cheese  from  the  middle  west,  cabbages,  peaches 
and  apples  from  eastern  territory — in  fact,  products  from 
the  various  sections  of  the  United  States — are  handled  as  the 
seasons  develop  and  brought  into  Cuba  in  as  good  condition 
via  refrigerator  cars  as  they  are  delivered  to  our  own  cities. 

The  development  of  business  from  Cuba  to  the  United 
States  has  also  participated  in  the  success  of  the  enterprise. 
Cuban  winter  vegetables  are  regularly  shipped  north  in  cars 
that  are  initially  refrigerated  at  the  icing  station  in  Havana, 
sent  to  the  fields,  loaded  and  re-iced  in  re-passing  through 
Havana.  The  pineapple  industry,  which,  previous  to  the 
establishment  of  the  car  transport  service,  was  in  a  languish- 
ing and  dying  condition  owing  to  the  necessity  of  many 
handlings  when  sent  via  steamer,  which  caused  bruising  and 
consequent  decaying  of  the  fruit.  Shipments  of  this  fruit 
via  refrigerator  cars  from  the  fields  to  the  markets  of  the 


Steamer  Joseph  R.  Parrott  of  the  Florida  East  Coast  R.  R.     Car  Ferry   Between   Key   West  and   Havana 


predecessors,  is  now  under  construction  and  is  expected  to 
arrive  for  duty  about  July  1,  1920.  Nor  is  it  expected  by 
the  officers  of  the  company  that  this  will  take  care  of  the 
business.  It  is  predicted  that  six  of  these  boats  will  eventu- 
ally be  kept  busy  on  this  run.  Under  arrangements  with 
the  government  of  Cuba,  bond  is  given  for  the  exportation 
of  the  cars  and  no  duty  is  assessed  thereon. 

An  example  of  the  economy  offered  by  the  ferry  service  is 
that  of  the  shipment  of  locomotives  from  the  builders  in  the 
United  States  to  the  public  and  private  railroads  of  Cuba. 
These  engines  come  in  on  their  own  wheels — all  the  way 


United   State^  have  brought  the  annual  shipments  up  from 
600,000  crates  to  1,500,000  crates  in  less  than  six  years. 

The  United  Railways  of  Havana 

.Although  to  the  average  newcomer  to  Cuba  who,  starting 
out  for  a  trip  through  the  island  from  the  Central  Station  in 
Havana,  the  railway  map  indicates  no  division  of  ownership, 
the  lines  are  comprised  of  many  different  systems.  Unless 
he  happens  to  be  a  railroad  man  he  will  be  unable  to  detect 
any  difference  in  the  equipment  of  the  lines  as  he  passes 
from  one  to  the  other. 
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IJroadly  .spiwkinj^,  the  main  linos  of  Cuba  are  made  up  of 
two  j^roups- -tlio  Wi-.stirn  and  tlu-  I-'astern.  The  VVcstcrn 
systems  are  a  toniliination  of  lines  under  ICnglish  control 
and  operation  and  the  I'.astem  roads  are  American.  The 
Western  lines  comprise  the  United  Railways  of  Havana, 
whose  rails  traverse  the  jirovinces  of  Havana,  Matanzas  and 
Santa  Clara  as  far  east  as  the  city  l)y  that  name.  'I'he  West- 
ern Railway  of  Havana,  under  direction  of  the  United  group, 
runs  west  from  Havana  to  a  point  called  Ouane,  near  the 
western  terminus  of  the  island  in  the  Province  of  Pinar  del 
Rio — the  point  of  origin  of  a  majority  of  the  tobacco  and 
pineapple  traffic  of  the  island  and  a  prcxlucer  of  livestock 
and  vegetables.  Another  subsidiary  of  the  United  Railways 
is  the  Havana  Central  Railroad,  which  started  out  in  1902 
as  an  American  organization  and  was  taken  into  the  United 
combination  in  1907.  This  line,  electrified,  runs  from  Guan- 
ajay  to  Havana,  a  distance  of  about  30  miles,  and  also  oper- 
ates a  line  to  Guines  and  Providencia,  about  35  miles.  Six 
miles  of  street  car  line  are  under  this  company's  control  in 
Guanabacoa,  an  Havana  suburl).  The  principal  traffic  of 
this  line  is  melons  and  vcgctal:)lcs,  as  well  as  some  tobacco 
and  pineapples.     A  modern  wharf,  called  the  Paula  Dock, 


as  the  Muelle  dc  Luz,  and  the  suburbs  of  Ca.sa  Blanca, 
kegla  and  I-es.ser,  the  locations  of  dry  docks,  small  repair 
plants  for  ships  and  machine  shojjs,  re.spectively,  as  well  as 
growing  residential  districts  across  the  bay. 

The    Cuba    Railroad 

The  princij)al  eastern  line  of  the  island  is  an  American 
system,  known  as  the  Cuba  Railroad,  frerjuently  mistaken 
for  an  extension  of  the  Western  .system  ju.st  described.  The 
Cuba  Railroad's  tracks  start  from  Santa  Clara  in  the  prov- 
ince by  that  name  and  run  through  to  Santiago  dc  Cuba  on 
tile  extreme  southeastern  end  of  the  island.  It  traverses 
three  of  the  largest  (and  most  undeveloped)  provinces, 
namely,  Santa  Clara,  Camaguey  and  Oricnte.  This  territory 
romprises  over  70  per  cent  of  the  total  area  of  the  country, 
l)Ut  its  population  is  only  half  of  the  total  on  the  island.  In 
1916  the  Cul)a  Railroad  tcxik  over  the  Camaguey  &  Nue- 
vitas  Railroad,  which  runs  l)etween  the  two  points  named, 
since  which  time  tlie  newly  acquired  branch  has  been  ex- 
tended to  the  port  of  Pastelillo,  where  tiie  new  owners  con- 
structed jiort  and  docks  at  a  cost  of  $1,500,000.  In  March, 
1919,  tile  comjiany  completed  the  Trinidad  branch  between 
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is  a  part  of  this  line's  equipment  and  accommodates  the 
largest  steamers.  The  Alarianao  Railway,  a  suburban  elec- 
tric line,  is  operated  by  the  United  Railways  and  runs  from 
Havana  west  to  the  Beaches,  about  10  miles.  The  last  unit 
in  the  United  combination  comprises  the  Cuban  Central 
Railways,  said  to  serve  the  richest  agricultural  zone  in  Cuba. 
This  railroad  system,  prior  to  1899,  comprised  several  inde- 
pendent short  lines,  since  which  time  they  have  been  con- 
solidated and  operated  as  a  unit.  The  system  adequately 
serves  the  Province  of  Santa  Clara,  providing  transportation 
to  the  east  and  west  ends  of  the  island  by  its  connection  with 
the  main  lines  of  the  United  and  Cuban  Railroad.  The 
Cuban  Central  has  terminals — important  sugar  export  points 
— at  three  points,  Cienfuegos  on  the  south  and  Caibarien 
and  Isabela  de  Sagegos  on  the  north.  It  is  said  that  with 
the  exception  of  Matanzas,  Cienfuegos  is  the  most  important 
sugar  shipping  point  in  Cuba,  the  Cuban  Central  Railways 
having  constructed  a  thousand  foot  pier  at  that  place  in 
1906.  The  United  Railways  of  Havana  operate  five  well- 
equipped  passenger  ferry  boats  on  the  Bay  of  Havana,  run- 
ning half  hourly  between  the  company's  ferry  piers,  known 


Fomentos  and  Casildas  on  the  south  coast  through  what  is 
claimed  to  be  some  of  the  most  difficult  railroad  construc- 
tion country  in  Cuba.  The  cost  of  this  new  40-mile  line 
is  said  to  have  been  in  the  neighborhood  of  $4,000,000.  The 
principal  traffic  of  the  Cuba  Railroad  constitutes  the  haul- 
ing of  through  shipments  of  merchandise  and  machinery  orig- 
inating on  the  United  Railways,  the  transportation  of  cane 
along  its  lines  to  mills,  and  the  delivery  of  sugar  to  the 
ports  of  Antilla  on  Nipe  Bay  on  the  north  and  to  Santiago 
de  Cuba  on  the  south.  Agricultural  products  in  general, 
livestock  and  lumber  also  constitute  a  large  part  of  the  busi- 
ness done  by  this  company. 


Electric  Railway  Receiverships  during  the  year  1919  ex- 
ceeded in  number,  mileage  and  capitalization  those  of  any  year 
since  statistics  have  been  compiled,  states  the  Electric  Railway 
Journal.  The  year  1919  saw  48  companies  vvith  a  combined 
mileage  of  3,781  and  a  total  capitalization  of  $534,174,458  in  re- 
ceivership. Only  28  companies  with  a  combined  mileage  of 
2,625  and  a  total  capitalization  of  $159,630,138  were  sold  at  fore- 
closure during  1919. 


Automatic  Train  Control  Committee  Makes  Report' 

Outlines  Studies  Made  and  Points  Out  Need  of  Further  Inves- 
tigation of  Sixteen  Devices 


THE  Automatic  Train  Control  Committee,  which 
was  appointed  by  the  Director  General  a  year  ago,  has 
made  its  report  to  W.  T.  Tyler,  director  of  the  Division 
of  Operations,  United  States  Railroad  Administration.  The 
committee  recommends  that  it  be  continued  or  a  similar  body 
appointed  to  carry  on  its  work  until  the  end  of  federal  con- 
trol. It  recommends  further,  that  the  present  provisions  be 
extended  to  provide  for  a  permanent  staff,  and  that,  follow- 
ing the  termination  of  federal  control,  a  special  committee 
of  the  American  Railroad  Association  be  appointed,  such  a 
committee  to  have  the  same  standing  as  a  section  of  the 
A.  R.  A.,  and  to  include  a  representative  of  the  Bureau  of 
Safety  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  as  a  member. 
It  was  further  recommended  that  this  committee  or  section 
of  the  A.  R.  A.  continue  the  work  thus  far  conducted  by  the 
Automatic  Train  Control  Committee,  which  was  appointed 
by  the  director  of  the  Division  of  Operation,  United  States 
Railroad  Administration  in  accordance  with  Circular  No.  25, 
dated  January  14,  1919. 

The  instructions  to  the  committee  as  given  in  the  circular 
were  as  follows: 

"The  committee  will  proceed  at  once  to  make  a  study  of, 
and  report  upon,  the  automatic  train  control  devices  now 
undergoing  test  upon  various  lines  of  railroad  or  available 
for  test  with  their  recommendations  for  the  installation  and 
further  practical  test  of  any  devices  now  or  during  their 
investigation  made  available  for  that  purpose,  which  they 
may  consider  practicable  and  reasonably  conforming  to  the 
purposes  to  be  accomplished. 

"The  report  of  the  committee  will  include  their  recom- 
mendations upon  the  requisites  of  automatic  train  control 
and  their  conclusions  upon  the  mechanical  or  economic  fea- 
tures of  such  of  the  devices  as  the  committee  may  find  availa- 
ble for  practical  use." 

The  personnel  of  the  committee  at  the  time  of  its  appoint- 
ment consisted  of  C.  A.  Morse,  chairman,  who  at  the  time 
was  assistant  director,  Division  of  Operation,  United  States 
Railroad  Administration;  W.  P.  Borland,  chief.  Bureau  of 
Safety,  Interstate  Commerce  Commission;  C.  E.  Denney, 
assistant  federal  manager.  New  York,  Chicago  &  St.  Louis; 
H.  S.  Balliet,  assistant  terminal  manager,  Grand  Central 
Terminal,  New  York  City;  Henry  Bartlett,  chief  mechanical 
engineer,  Boston  &  Maine;  J.  H.  Gumbes,  general  superin- 
tendent, Pennsylvania  Railroad;  R.  W.  Bell,  general  super- 
intendent of  motive  power,  Illinois  Central. 

On  June  1,  1919.  Mr.  Morse  resigned  as  assistant  director 
and  from  the  chairmanship  of  the  committee,  and  A.  M. 
Burt,  his  successor,  as  assistant  director,  was  appointed 
in  his  stead. 

Outline  of  Work  and  General  Considerations 

The  committee  held  its  first  meeting  in  Washington  on 
January  23,  1919.  Since  that  time  14  meetings  of  the  full 
committee  and  17  subcommittee  meetings  were  held. 

In  order  to  enable  the  committee  to  become  familiar  with 
train  control  devices  undergoing  test  it  became  necessary  to 
arrange  for  inspections  of  such  devices  wherever  tests  were 
being  conducted.  To  accomplish  this  end  the  committee 
made  investigations  and  inspections  of  devices  actually  in- 
stalled and  operated,  either  as  test  installations  or  in  actual 
service.     Train  control  devices  not  undergoing  road  test  but 
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in  laboratory  form  and  which  were  brought  to  the  commit- 
tee's attention  were  also  examined.  Thirty-seven  devices 
in  all  were  inspected,  in  addition  to  which  plans  and  specifi- 
cations of  300  train  control  devices  were  also  examined  by 
the  committee. 

The  relation  of  automatic  train  control  to  operating  condi- 
tions has  been  ver}'  fully  discussed  by  the  committee,  and 
all  the  elements  of  the  problem  have  been  considered.  The 
committee  has  been  especially  careful  to  give  full  consider- 
ation to  all  devices  that  have  been  brought  to  its  attention. 
It  has  endeavored  through  its  inspections,  the  consideration 
of  plans  received  and  its  discussions  to  obtain  a  com.prehen- 
sive  knowledge  of  the  state  of  the  art  as  it  exists  in  this 
country  at  present.  The  following  definition  and  requisites 
for  automatic  train  control  were  adopted  by  the  committee : 

Definition:  Automatic  Train  Control:  An  installation  so  arranged  that 
its  operation  will  automatically  result  in  either  one  or  the  other  or  both 
of    the    following   conditions: 

First:    The  application   of   the  brakes  until   the  train   has  been   brought  to 

a    stop. 

Second:  The  application  of  the  brakes  when  the  speed  of  the  train 
exceeds  a  prescribed  rate  and  continued  until  the  speed  has  been  reduced 
to  a  predetermined  rate. 

Requisites    for    the    Design    and    Construction    of    Automatic    Train 
Control  Devices 

1.  The  apparatus  so  constructed  as  to  operate  in  connection  with  a 
system  of  fixed  block  or  inter-locking  signals,  and  so  inter-connected  with 
tile  fixed  signal  system  as  to  perform  its  intended   functions — 

(a)  in   the   event   of   failure  of   the  engineman   to  obey   the   fixed   sig- 
nal   indications,    and, 

(b)  so   far  as  possible,  when  the   fixed  signal  fails   to   indicate  a  con- 
dition   requiring    an    application    of    the    brakes. 

2.  The  apparatus  so  constructed  that  it  will  perform  its  intended  func- 
tion if  an  essential  part  fails  or  is  removed;  or  a  break,  cross,  ground 
or  failure  of  energy  occurs  in  electric  circuits,  when  used. 

3.  The  apparatus  so  constructed  as  to  make  indications  of  the  fixed 
signal  depend  upon  the  operation  of  the  track  element  of  the  train 
control    device. 

4.  The  apparatus  so  constructed  that  proper  operative  relation  between 
those  parts  along  the  roadway  and  those  on  the  train  will  be  assureil 
under    all    conditions    of    speed,    weather,    wear,    oscillation    and    shock. 

5.  The  apparatus  so  constructed  as  to  prevent  the  release  of  the 
brakes  after  automatic  application,  until  the  train  has  been  brought  to  a 
stop,  or  its  speed  has  been  reduced  to  a  predetermined  rate  or  the  ob- 
struction or  other  condition  that  caused  the  brake  application  has  been 
removed. 

6.  The  train  apparatus  so  constructed  that,  when  operated,  it  will 
make  an  application  of  the  brakes  sufficient  to  stop  the  train  or  con- 
trol  its   speed. 

7.  The  apparatus  so  constructed  as  not  to  interfere  with  the  applica- 
tion of  the  brakes  by  the  engineman's  brake  valve  or  to  impair  the 
efficiency   of   the   airbrake. 

8.  The  apparatus  so  constructed  that  it  may  be  applied  so  as  to  be 
operative   when    the   engine  is   running   forward  or  backward. 

9.  The  apparatus  so  constructed  that  when  two  or  more  engines  are 
coupled  together  or  a  pusher  is  used  it  can  be  made  operative  only  on 
the   engine    from    which    the   brakes    are    controlled. 

10.  The  apparatus  so  constructed  that  it  will  operate  under  all  weather 
conditions    which    permit    train    movements. 

11.  The  apparatus  so  constructed  as  to  conform  to  established  clear- 
ances   for    equipment    and    structures. 

12.  The  apparatus  so  constructed  and  installed  that  it  will  not  con- 
stitute  a   source   of   danger   to   trainmen,   other  employees,  or  passengers. 

In  general  the  purpose  of  a  block  system  is  to  provide  a 
proper  space  interval  between  trains  to  protect  against  rear 
collisions  in  the  assigned  direction  of  traffic  and  against 
both  rear  and  butting  collisions  on  tracks  signalled  for  move- 
ments in  both  directions.  On  roads  where  track  circuit  con- 
trolled block  signals  are  installed  it  is  evident  that,  if  the 
rules  are  obeyed  and  the  indications  of  the  fixed  signals  along 
the  roadway  are  at  all  times  observed,  understood  and  obeyed, 
accidents  such  as  the  the  signal  system  is  designed  to  prevent 
cannot  occur,  except  in  the  unusual  event  of  a  signal  failing 
to  indicate  an  unsafe  condition  when  such  a  condition 
exists. 

Generally  speaking,  therefore,  on  tracks  fully  equipped 
with   modem   track   circuit   controlled   block   signals,   train 
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•KJlisinns  can  <xx-ur  only  as  the  ri'sult  of  tlic  (1)  failure  of 
l)rakts;  (2)  failure  of  signals  to  perforni  their  functions; 
(v>)  failure  of  employees  to  comply  with  rules  or  orders,  or 
(4)  failure  of  employees  to  observe,  understand  or  obey  sig- 
nal indications. 

Train  control  devices  will  not  jirevent  collisions  due  to 
brake  failures,  which  are  infrequent  and  comprise  only  a 
small  percentage  of  such  accidents.  Failure  of  signals  to 
pcrfonn  their  proper  functions  is  a  comparatively  rare  oc- 
currence. 

Track  circuit  controlled  l)lock  signal  systems  are  so  de- 
signed that  when  any  part  fails  the  signal  siiould  display  the 
stop  indication.  In  some  cases  of  failure,  however,  the  signal 
indicates  proceed  even  tiiough  it  should  indicate  caution  or 
stop.  Such  failures,  known  as  "false  clear"  failures,  con- 
tain a  serious  element  of  danger,  but  their  infrequency  makes 
the  possibility  of  collisions  from  tliis  cause  very  remote. 

Collisions  due  to  failure  of  employees  to  comply  with 
rules  or  orders  constitute  a  large  proportion  of  the  total  num- 
ber reported,  but  many  of  these  could  not  have  been  pre- 
vented by  an  automatic  train  control  device.  Automatic 
train  control  devices  may  be  expected  to  prevent  only  such 
accidents  as  are  due  to  the  failure  of  employes  to  observe, 
understand  and  obey  signal  indications.  Failure  to  see  or 
understand  signals  may  be  due  to  smoke,  fog,  snow,  absence 
of  the  night  signal  indications,  complexity  in  the  scheme  of 
indication,  unfamiliarity  of  the  engincman  with  the  route 
over  which  the  train  is  running,  the  diversion  of  his  attention 
or  his  physical  incapacity,  etc.  Failure  to  oljey  signal  indi- 
cations that  are  seen  and  understood  are  rare  and  include 
only  those  cases  where  enginemen  in  their  anxiety  to  make 
time  take  chances,  or  where  they  use  poor  judgment  in  the 
interpretation  of  rules  which  permit  them  to  exercise  some 
discretion.  Statistics  show  that  most  of  the  collisions  which 
have  occurred  on  tracks  protected  by  track  circuit  controlled 
signals  are  due  to  the  causes  above  enumerated. 

There  appears  to  be  a  popular  misconception  as  to  the 
number  of  fatalities  that  might  be  prevented  by  automatic 


cent  of  the  fatalities  to  non-tresiiassers  on  the  railroads  of 
the  United  States,  and  of  this  number  many  resulted  from 
collisions  occurring  in  yard  tracks  or  at  other  places  where 
they  would  not  have  been  prevented  by  an  automatic  train 
control  device. 

The  cost  of  an  automatic  train  control  system  is  an  unde- 
termined item  which  involves  not  only  the  original  expense 
of  installation,  but  also  the  cost  of  maintenance  and  the 
effect  of  its  operation  upon  the  capacity  of  existing  facilities. 
If  a  device  materially  reduced  the  capacity  of  a  railroad, 
its  installation  where  heavy  traffic  is  handled,  might  necessi- 
tate further  expenditure  for  additional  running  tracks.  A  de- 
vice to  satisfactorily  meet  such  conditions  must  therefore  be 
one  which  will  interfere  as  little  as  possible  with  the  capacity 
of  a  railroad  and  tiiis  requirement  may  necessitate  the  addi- 
tion of  speed  control  apparatus  at  an  increased  cost  for  its 
installation  and  maintenance. 

The  question  of  installing  automatic  train  control  systems 
in  such  a  manner  that  the  normal  operation  of  trains  will 
not  be  interfered  with  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  problems 
to  be  solved.  The  primary  function  of  a  block  signal  sys- 
tem is  to  maintain  a  definite  space  interval  between  moving 
trains,  but  in  addition  thereto  it  enables  trains  to  be  moved 
safely  without  delay  as,  by  giving  an  cngineman  information 
that  the  track  ahead  of  his  train  is  clear  for  a  definite  dis- 
tance, he  is  enabled  to  proceed  with  confidence  at  the  highest 
rate  of  speed  which  can  be  maintained  with  safety.  Train 
movements  are  thus  greatly  facilitated,  and  this  fact  is  so 
important  and  fundamental  that,  on  multiple  track  roads  of 
heavy  traffic,  it  is  recognized  that  to  handle  the  volume  of 
traffic  now  being  moved  would  be  impossible  without  the  use 
of  automatic  block  signals,  unless  additional  running  tracks 
were  provided.  Fundamentally,  therefore,  track  circuit  con- 
trolled automatic  block  signals,  in  addition  to  providing 
greater  safety  of  train  operation,  add  to  the  capacity  of  a  rail- 
road as  do  additional  running  tracks.  In  imposing  automa- 
tic train  control  upon  such  a  system  this  fact  must  be  clearly 
borne  in  mind  and  in  correcting  unsafe  conditions  due  to  the 


Year  ending  June  30  6  months  ending  Year  ending  December  31 

A >  December  31,    , ''^ ^ 

1914            1915  1916  1916  1917             1918 

/ -^ ^     , — -^ ,  , '^ \       I '• \       r- '' \        I * ^ 

Per                             Per  Per  Per  Per                             Per 

No.           cent           No.           cent  No.             cent  No.           cent  No.           cent           No.             cent 

Collisions      271            5.61              121            3.42  233            5.16  141            4.95  364            6.23             499                8.27 

Derailments      262            5.42             180            5.08  194            4.29  91            3.18  176            3.01             290               4.81 

Other   train    accidents 18             .38              21              .60  38             .84  IS             .64  151            2.58             168             2.78 

Train    service    accidents     (including    high- 
way  crossing   accidents) 3,871         80.13         2.872         81.20  3,566         78.95  2,355         82.54  4,633         79.28         4,485             74.37 

Non-train     service     accidents     (industrial, 

etc.) 409           8.46            343           9.70  486         10.76  248           8.69  520           8.90            589               9.77 

Totals     4,831        100.00         3,537       100.00  4,517        100.00  2,853       lOO.OO  5.844       100.00         6,031          lOO.OO 

Note. On  account  of  change  in  the  ending  of  the  fiscal  year  from  June  30  to  December  31,  in  1916,  the  figures  for  the  last  six  months  of  1916 

are  shown  separately. 


train  control  devices.  Statistics  show  that  train  collisions 
have  been  the  cause  of  less  than  6  per  cent  of  the  fatalities 
to  persons,  other  than  trespassers,  occuring  on  the  railroads 
of  the  United  States  in  the  five  and  one-half  years  ending 
December  31,  1918.  Records  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  show  the  fatalities  to  non-trespassers  on  rail- 
roads of  the  United  States  from  July  1,  1913,  to  December 
31,  1918,  inclusive,  as  indicated  in  the  table. 

The  foregoing  facts,  however,  should  not  be  taken  as  mini- 
mizing the  seriousness  of  the  situation,  and  in  considering 
them  weight  should  be  given  to  the  further  fact  that  many 
of  the  victims  of  train  collisions  are  passengers  who  do  not 
contribute  by  their  negligence  to  the  accidents  and  are  en- 
titled to  the  largest  measure  of  protection  that  is  reasonably 
possible;  nevertheless,  the  limitations  of  automatic  train  con- 
trol devices  even  the  most  complete  and  dependable  that  may 
be  developed,  should  be  clearly  understood.  All  fatalities 
resulting  from  train  collisions  average  per  year  from  July 
31,  1913,  to  December  31,  1918,  inclusive,  296  or  5.6  per 


failure  of  the  human  element  the  fundamental  feature  of  the 
signal  system  itself,  as  above  outlined,  must  not  be  unneces- 
sarily impaired.  There  are  other  problems  in  connection 
with  this  subject,  some  of  the  most  important  being  those  of 
reliability,  clearance  and  interchangeability. 

The  Train  Control  Problem 

Automatic  train  control  is  popularly  regarded  as  a 
panacea  for  railroad  accidents.  Persons  who  are  not  familiar 
with  railroad  operating  requirements  generally  fail  to  under- 
stand fully,  the  factors  which  must  be  taken  into  accoimt 
in  the  practical  use  of  train  control  devices.  On  this  accoimt 
a  comprehensive  statement  of  the  questions  involved  from 
the  standpoints  of  construction,  maintenance  and  operation 
is  desirable. 

Briefly  stated,  the  problem  is  to  provide  some  appliance 
to  furnish  protection  against  accidents  when  employees  dis- 
regard signal  indications  or,  so  far  as  possible,  when  signals 
improperly  indicate  proceed.     The  problem  comprises  two 
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jnain  elements,  one  of  which  consists  in  reproducing  upon  a 
moving  train,  either  by  mechanical  or  electrical  means,  a  cor- 
rect indication  of  the  condition  of  tlie  track  ahead;  the  other 
requires  proper  means  for  controlling  the  train  in  obedience 
to  the  indication  given.  The  first  element  necessitates  the 
use  of  suitable  mechanism  along  the  roadside,  while  the  sec- 
ond requires  the  use  of  suitable  mechanism  installed  upon 
the  train,  both  of  which  must  properly  correlate  and  function 
interdependently.  Important  factors  entering  into  the  prob- 
lem are: 

a.  Reliability    in    operation. 

b.  Inspection,    maintenance    and    test   to   insure   efficiency. 

c.  Qearance:     Relation    between    parts   of    the    device    and    ob.structions 

of   the    roadside   or   train. 

d.  Capacity:     The    effect    upon    the    traffic    handled    over    a    given    sec- 

tion   of    railroad. 

e.  Interchangeability    as    between    different    devices    on    track    used    by 

railroads    jointly. 

f.  Correlation    with    track    circuit    controlled    block    signaling    and    air 

brake    apparatus. 

It  is  obvious  that  an  automatic  train  control  device  must 
be  reliable  in  operation;  that  is,  it  must  respond  with  cer- 
tainty to  all  the  conditions  under  which  it  should  act,  and 
should  remain  inert  at  all  times  when  conditions  are  such 
that  a  train  may  proceed  with  safety.  If  the  device  fails 
to  act  when  the  danger  it  is  designed  to  guard  against  is 
present,  its  intended  function  cannot  be  performed,  and  if 
it  acts  frequently  when  there  is  no  danger,  the  interference 
with  operation  becomes  serious  and  the  device  itself  becomes 
discredited.  The  device  must  of  necessity  be  exposed  to 
all  climatic  conditions  and  must  function  properly  during 
the  most  severe  weather.  It  must  also  be  protected  from 
damage;  the  roadside  mechanism  from  being  torn  out  by 
objects  dragging  from  passing  trains,  and  the  train  carried 
mechanism  from  being  struck  by  foreign  obstacles  on  the 
roadside. 

Proper  inspection  and  maintenance  of  automatic  train 
control  devices  will  be  more  difficult  than  the  inspection  and 
maintenance  of  track  circuit  controlled  signals,  for  the  rea- 
son that  part  of  the  apparatus  will  be  located  on  the  road- 
side and  another  part  upon  the  train.  The  roadside  appara- 
tus will  naturally  be  looked  after  by  the  maintainers  who 
keep  the  signals  in  order,  while  the  apparatus  carried  on 
the  train  will  be  looked  after  by  the  mechanical  forces  in 
engine  houses  and  shops.  It  will  be  a  difficult  matter  to 
correlate  the  results  of  the  divided  inspection  and  main- 
tenance so  as  to  determine  with  certainty  the  cause  of  fail- 
ures, and  it  will  often  be  impracticable  to  bring  the  train 
apparatus  and  the  roadside  apparatus  at  a  particular  loca- 
tion into  operative  relation  with  one  another  for  test  pur- 
poses. The  inspection  and  maintenance  of  the  signal  system 
itself  will  be  increased  by  the  use  of  an  automatic  train  con- 
trol device  because  certain  elements  will  be  added  to  the 
signal  system. 

The  location  of  automatic  train  control  apparatus  on  the 
train  or  on  the  roadside  requires  detailed  study  to  secure 
satisfactory  operation.  Clearances  are  materially  affected 
by  tunnels,  bridges,  station  platforms,  track  pans,  grade  and 
highway  crossings,  etc.  Train  control  devices  are  of  two 
general  classes:  (1)  Those  that  depend  for  their  operation 
on  a  physical  contact  of  an  element  carried  on  the  train  with 
an  element  at  a  fixed  location  on  the  roadside.  (2)  Those 
that  depend  for  their  operation  on  an  electrical  or  magnetic 
impulse  without  physical  contact  between  the  roadside  and 
the  train  elements. 

Many  troublesome  clearance  problems  enter  into  the  appli- 
cation and  use  of  the  first  class.  If  the  roadside  elements 
are  located  between  the  rails,  they  are  likely  to  be  torn  out 
by  objects  dragging  from  moving  trains.  If  the  location 
be  a  short  distance  outside  of  the  rail  and  near  its  level, 
snow  plows  and  ballast  spreaders  which  work  to  the  level 
of  the  rails  may  be  interfered  with. 

Part  of  the  track  element  must  be  placed  above  the  rail 


level,  because  if  the  train  element  is  below  that  level  it 
would  be  torn  off  by  coming  in  contact  with  switch  rails, 
crossing  planks  and  other  obstructions.  With  the  non- 
contact  devices  the  clearance  difficulties  are  materially  re- 
duced, and  evidently  this  fact  has  been  one  of  the  leading 
causes  for  the  development  work  that  has  been  and  is  now 
being  done  with  this  class  of  devices. 

If  a  device  is  to  act  to  stop  a  train  only  in  emergencies 
caused  by  the  failure  of  employees  to  obey  signal  indications, 
the  automatic  brake  application  must  be  made  a  sufficient 
distance  away  from  the  actual  point  of  danger  to  bring  the 
train  to  a  stop  before  reaching  that  point,  under  the  most 
unfavorable  conditions.  This  involves  the  necessity  of  pro- 
viding maximum  braking  distance  for  all  trains  equal  to 
that  required  for  any  train  on  the  road.  This  cannot  be 
done  without  decreasing  the  track  capacity,  and  on  congested 
roads  is  therefore  a  matter  for  serious  consideration.  To  over- 
come these  difficulties  speed  control  apparatus  is  being 
developed. 

The  joint  use  of  track  by  two  or  more  roads  is  frequent. 
This  practice,  as  well  as  the  joint  use  of  terminal  facilities, 
has  been  extended  during  the  past  two  years  and  will,  with- 
out doubt,  become  more  general.  It  is  necessary,  therefore, 
that  train  control  devices  shall  be  so  designed  that  the  engine 
equipment  of  the  various  roads  will  properly  function  with 
the  roadside  apparatus  on  tracks  used  jointly. 

Due  to  the  infrequency  of  detouring  in  case  of  accidents 
and  because  of  the  safeguards  thrown  around  such  move- 
ments, it  would  not  appear  necessary  that  the  train  control 
apparatus  should  be  designed  to  be  operative  in  all  cases  on 
the  engine  of  the  detouring  road,  but  the  equipment  de- 
toured  must  conform  with  the  clearance  requirements  on  the 
road  used.  It  is  therefore  highly  desirable,  and  in  certain 
localities  necessar}',  that  a  train  control  device  for  practical 
use  shall  not  restrict  the  free  operation  of  the  trains  of 
several  roads  over  the  same  track. 

It  is  essential  that  train  control  apparatus  shall  be  so 
designed  that  it  may  be  superimposed  upon  the  electrically 
controlled  block  signal  system  and  not  interfere  with  the  per- 
formance of  the  signals.  It  is  also  essential  that  the  engine 
apparatus  of  automatic  train  control  devices  shall  be  adapted 
to  use  with  the  present  air  brake  system  and  shall  not  inter- 
fere with  its  practical  operation. 

Plans  and  Devices  Examined 

The  committee  examined  37  devices  in  various  stages  of 
development.  All  types,  except  one,  were  represented,  and 
these  were  distributed  among  the  various  types  as  follows: 

Plain    mehanical    trip    1 

Klectrically   controlled    mechanical   Trip 10 

Intermittent   electrical  contact    15 

Insulated    truck    with   short   track   circuit   section 1 

Intermittent    induction     3 

Inert    roadside   element    1 

Non-magnetic    rail     1 

Continuous   electrical    contact    

Continuous    induction     2 

Wireless     1 

Combined   insulated   cnaine  and   inert    roadside  element 1 

Combined  plain  mechanical  trip  and  intermittent  induction 1 

Of  the  above  list,  14  possessed  some  speed  control  fea- 
tures as  part  of  the  device  and  25  were  without  such  fea- 
tures. Defects,  classed  as  "open  circuit,"  due  either  to  the 
requirement  of  the  application  of  energy  to  produce  a  brake 
application  or  to  the  possibility  that  essential  parts  might 
he  removed  or  broken  without  producing  a  stop,  existed 
in  six  devices. 

Generally,  the  governors  used  in  those  devices  exhibiting 
speed  control  features  have  been  of  the  centrifugal  ball  type, 
driven  from  an  axle  of  the  engine  by  belts  of  various  kinds 
or  by  rigid  connections.  The  method  of  transmission  is 
obviously  an  important  part  of  such  a  device  and  presents 
difficulties,  some  of  which  are  due  to  the  limited  space  availa- 
ble for  the  location  of  the  speed  control  apparatus.  One 
device  examined  took  into  consideration,  in  its  speed  control 
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appiiratu.s,  the  hrakinj;  effect  wliidi  would  he  prcxluced  by 
tlie  eiinineniaii's  liaiulling  of  the  train.  Some  purely  clcc- 
triiai  sjjeed  control  apparatu.s  has  been  examined,  but  none 
winch  lia.s  iK-en  sul>jivted  to  any  extensive  tests.  One  device 
depended  for  its  speed  control  on  the  impact  between  the 
engine  contact  element  and  the  roadside  contact  element,  as 
related  to  the  speed  of  the  train  in  reference  to  the  rate  of 
inclination  of  the  roadside  contact  element  to  the  track. 

'I'lie  use  of  anipliiiers  in  the  form  of  audions  or  plictrons, 
designed  to  increase  or  modify  the  electrical  energy  in  the 
train  apparatus  by  the  influence  of  the  roadside  element  in 
non-contact  types,  is  indicated  in  three  devices.  In  each  of 
the  devices  the  amplifier  is  used  in  a  different  manner,  but 
they  are  all  in  the  experimental  stage,  and  no  tests  under 
operating  conditions  have  been  made. 

Plans,  more  or  less  complete,  of  300  devices  have  been 
examined  in  addition  to  the  plans  of  those  that  were  inspected. 
These  were  divided  among  the  various  types  as  follows: 

Plain    mechanical    trip     135 

Electrically    controlled    mechanical    trip 31 

Intermittent  electrical  contact   63 

Insulated   triicU  with   short  track  circuit  section 9 

Intermittent    induction     4 

Inert    roadside    element    

NonmaRnctic   rail    2 

Continuous   electrical    contact    40 

Continuous    induction    2 

Wireless     1 

Combined  intermittent  induction  and  intermittent  electrical  contact..  1 

Combined  nonmagnetic  rail  and  intermittent  electrical  contact 1 

Unclassified     11 

The  devices  in  service,  or  which  have  been  installed  for 
test  purposes  and  also  those  that  were  examined  by  the  com- 
mittee in  the  shop  or  laboratory  include  the  following:  An 
installation  on  the  United  Railway  &  Electric  Company,  Bal- 
timore, Md.;  Automatic  Control  Company's  device  inspected 
in  the  office  of  the  company  at  Indianapolis,  Ind.;  Clifford 
Automatic  Train  Stop  Company's  device  inspected  in  the 
company's  shop  at  Scranton,  Pa. ;  an  installation  on  the  Key 
Route,  Oakland,  Cal..  Kinsman  Devices:  Six  installations 
inspected,  the  New  York  Municipal  Railway,  the  Inter- 
borough  Rapid  Transit,  the  Hudson  &  Manhattan,  the  Penn- 
sylvania Tunnel  &  Terminal  Company,  the  Philadelphia 
Rapid  Transit  Company  and  the  Boston  Elevated;  Nevens- 
Wallace  Train  Control  Company's  device  inspected  at  Wal- 
tham,  Mass.,  on  the  Boston  &  Maine;  Willson-Wright  Safety 
Appliance  Company's  device  inspected  on  the  Washington 
Water  Power  Company's  electric  lines  at  Spokane,  Wash.; 
American  Railway  Signals  Company's  device  inspected  at 
the  laboratory  of  Thomas  E.  Clark,  Detroit,  Mich. ;  Ameri- 
can Train  Control  Company's  device  inspected  on  the  Chesa- 
peake &  Ohio,  between  Charlottesville,  Va.,  and  Gordons- 
ville;  Casale  Safety  Device  Company's  device  inspected  on 
the  Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  Pacific,  near  Blue  Island,  111.; 
General  Railway  Signal  Company's  devices  inspected  at  the 
shops  and  laboratory  of  the  company  in  Rochester,  N.  Y. ; 
General  Safety  Appliance  Company's  device  inspected  on  the 
Spokane  International;  Gollos  Railway  Signal  Company  of 
America,  device  inspected  in  the  office  of  the  company  at 
Chicago;  International  Signal  Company's  device  inspected 
in  the  company's  office  at  New  York;  Miller  Train  Control 
Corporation,  device  inspected  at  the  Railway  Appliances 
Exhibit  in  Chicago  and  on  the  Chicago  &  Eastern  Illinois  at 
Danville,  111.;  Orcutt  Automatic  Train  Control  Company's 
device  inspected  on  the  Millbury  branch  of  the  Boston  & 
Albany;  Shadle  Automatic  Train  Signal  Company's  device 
inspected  on  the  Cincinnati,  Indianapolis  &  Western,  near 
Indianapolis,  Ind. ;  Simmen  Automatic  Railway  Signal  Com- 
pany's device  inspected  on  the  Mewaba  Railroad  at  Vir- 
ginia, Minn.,  and  on  the  Indianapolis  &  Cincinnati  Trac- 
tion; Thayer  Automatic  Signal  and  Train  Control  Com- 
pany, examination  was  made  of  plans  and  some  of  the  ap- 
paratus at  Spokane,  Wash.;  Train  Control  Appliance  Com- 
pany's device  inspected  at  the  Railway  Appliances  Exhibit 
at  Chicago.  B.  F.  Wooding:  Certain  parts  of  this  device 
were  examined  in  New  York.     The  type  of  appartus  is  the 


same  as  tiiat  tested  on  the  Delaware,  Lackawanna  bi  West- 
em,  and  inspected  l)y  the  liurcau  of  Safety,  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commi.ssion  in  1917;  Safety  Block  Signal  Company's 
device  inspected  at  Philadelphia,  Pa.  (has  lx;cn  tried  on 
the  Huntingdon  \:  Broad  '1  oj)  Mountain  Railroad);  All- 
Weather  Train  Controller  Company's  device  inspected  at 
the  company's  shoj)  in  Newark,  N.  J. ;  National  Safety  Ap- 
pliance Company's  device  inspected  at  the  company's  shop 
at  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  and  on  the  Western  Pacific  at  Oro- 
ville,  Cal. ;  Sprague  Safety  Control  &  Signal  Corporation, 
device  inspected  at  the  company's  laboratory.  New  York; 
Austen  H.  Fox's  device  inspected  in  the  laboratory  of  the 
Fox  Lenderoth  Company,  New  York;  Pittsburgh  Train  Con- 
trol Company's  device  inspected  at  the  company's  laljoratory 
in  Pittsburgh,  Pa.;  Union  Switch  &  Signal  Company's  de- 
vice inspected  at  the  company's  shops  at  Swissvale,  Pa.; 
Thomas  E.  Clark's  device  inspected  at  his  laboratory  in  De- 
troit, Mich.;  Schweyer  Electric  &  Manufacturing  Company's 
device  inspected  on  the  Colebreakdale  branch  of  the  Phila- 
delphia &  Reading;  Richards-Ford  Train  Control  Company's 
device  inspected  at  the  company's  office  at  Baltimore,  Md. 

General  Discussion 

The  installation  of  automatic  train  control  appears  feasible 
(assuming  that  a  type  to  satisfactorily  meet  the  operating 
conditions  will  be  fully  developed)  to  protect  trains  moving 
with  the  established  direction  of  traffic  on  main  tracks,  but 
it  is  doubtful  if  a  device  can  be  developed  to  protect  all 
movements  in  the  large  terminals  without  restricting  train 
movements  to  a  prohibitive  degree.  The  necessity  for  auto- 
matic train  control  must  be  developed  in  each  individual 
case. 

As  automatic  train  control  is  most  necessary  for  the  pro- 
tection of  high  speed  trains,  the  apparatus  must  be  suitable, 
with  reasonable  maintenance,  to  operate  efficiently  on  such 
trains  at  the  highest  permissible  speed  and  must  not  restrict 
the  operation  of  the  engine  over  any  track  which  it  may 
use.  The  brake  application  as  made  by  the  train  control 
device  must  be  such  as  to  safely  bring  the  trains  of  various 
classes  to  a  stop  without  endangering  the  controlled  train 
or  trains  on  adjacent  tracks  more  than  would  occur  if  the 
brakes  were  applied  by  the  engineman. 

The  fact  that  automatic  train  stop  devices  of  the  electri- 
cally controlled  mechanical  trip  type  are  operated  with  a  high 
degree  of  success  on  certain  underground  and  elevated  tracks 
cannot  be  regarded  as  conclusive  evidence  that  such  devices, 
or  devices  of  other  types  intended  to  accomplish  similar  re- 
sults, would  be  practicable  for  use  on  tracks  in  the  open 
country,  subjected  to  entirely  dissimilar  operating  conditions. 
On  the  tracks  where  these  devices  are  in  successful  use, 
the  trains  run  are  for  passenger  service,  and  their  equip- 
ment is  uniform  in  character;  they  are  moved  at  compara- 
tively moderate  speeds;  clearance  conditions  are  uniform, 
and  there  are  no  weather  conditions  present  to  interfere 
with  proper  operation.  On  roads  in  the  open  country,  on 
the  otJier  hand,  the  equipment  of  trains  is  not  uniform,  and 
the  variation  in  train  speeds  is  great;  there  is  also  considera- 
ble variation  in  the  length  and  weight  of  trains,  so  that  the 
braking  effort  required,  varies  widely  between  trains  of 
different  make  up.  Clearance  and  weather  conditions  on 
tracks  in  the  open  country  also  present  difficult  problems 
which  are  not  present  on  underground  and  elevated  tracks. 

The  committee  believes  that  any  comprehensive  study  of 
automatic  train  control  must  begin  with  the  block  system, 
as  the  principle  of  the  block  system  is  fundamental  to  the 
subject,  and  must  be  the  foundation  of  any  automatic  train 
control  system.  The  term  "block  system"  covers  any  means 
for  maintaining  an  interval  of  space  between  trains  as  dis- 
tinguished from  establishing  an  interval  of  time  between 
trains  at  specified  points.  The  signals  used  in  the  blo(i 
system  on  the  railroads  of  this  country,  indicate  the  condi- 
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tion  of  the  blocks  governed  and  convey  certain  information 
to  employees  responsible  for  the  safe  movement  of  trains. 
An  automatic  train  control  device  is  not  a  substitute  for  the 
block  system,  but  is  merely  a  means  for  compelling  observ- 
ance of  the  rules  and  practices  prescribed  for  its  operation, 
thus  insuring  that  the  block  system,  or  space-interval  method 
of  train  operation,  will  be  observed. 

The  superiority  of  the  block  system  as  compared  with 
other  methods  of  train  operation  is  generally  recognized. 
It  is  in  use  on  practically  100,000  miles  of  railroad,  includ- 
ing the  busiest  roads  or  the  busiest  parts  of  practically  all 
roads  in  this  country.  Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  acci- 
dents occur  on  block  signaled  roads,  the  use  of  the  block 
system  is,  beyond  question,  attended  by  a  material  increase 
in  the  safety  of  train  operation  and  travel.  The  first  step, 
therefore,  which  should  be  taken  on  lines  which  are  not 
operated  under  the  block  system,  in  order  to  meet  the  need 
for  more  complete  train  protection,  is  not  experimentation 
with,  or  the  adoption  of  some  form  of  train  control  device, 
but  the  adoption  of  the  block  system  itself,  concerning  which 
the  results  of  years  of  experience  in  practical  service  on  thou- 
sands of  miles  of  railroad  are  available,  firmly  establishing 
its  functions  and  value. 

The  amount  of  apparatus  required  and  the  rules  and 
practices  necessary  to  be  followed  to  render  the  block  sys- 
tem adequate  for  any  railroad,  depend  upon  traffic  and  oper- 
ating conditions.  On  many  lines  where  traffic  is  light,  a 
simple  form  of  manual  block  system,  with  the  enforcement 
of  proper  rules,  is  adequate;  on  busy  lines,  an  automatic 
block  signal  system,  together  with  the  enforcement  of  prof)er 
rules  and  practices,  is  necessary  to  economically  provide 
protection  for  train  movements,  and  the  proper  field  for  the 
use  of  automatic  train  control  devices  is  in  connection  with 
this  latter  class.  The  consideration  of  automatic  train  con- 
trol devices  should  be  confined  to  this  field,  and  any  pres- 
sure or  clamour  for  the  introduction  and  use  of  such  devices 
should  not  be  permitted  to  divert  attention  from  or  obstruct 
progress  in  the  vastly  more  important  field  of  extending  the 
use  of  the  block  system  and  instituting  improvements  in  block 
signal  apparatus  and  practices  already  in  use.  Constant 
progress  and  development  is  required  to  keep  pace  with  traf- 
fic needs. 

Limiting  the  consideration  of  automatic  train  control  de- 
vices to  their  proper  field  of  usefulness  in  coimection  with 
automatic  signals,  however,  should  not  be  construed  as  mini- 
mizing the  importance  or  possible  value  of  such  devices.  The 
practical  development  of  automatic  train  control  devices 
and  their  use  to  supplement  existing  automatic  block  sig- 
nals for  the  purpose  of  compelling  obedience  to  signal  indi- 
cations is  highly  desirable. 

The  use  of  train  stopping  devices  on  lines  where  trains 
are  run  on  close  headway  will  require  the  use  of  some  form 
of  speed  control  apparatus  in  order  to  maintain  the  required 
capacity.  The  need  of  speed  control  is  recognized,  but  little 
progress  has  been  made  in  meeting  the  requirements.  Some 
of  the  conditions  under  which  speed  control  may  be  used 
are:  (1)  To  prevent  a  predetermined  speed  being  exceeded 
regardless  of  track  conditions.  (2)  To  permit  a  train  to 
proceed  at  a  predetermined  low  speed  after  having  been 
stopped  by  an  automatic  brake  application.  (3)  To  permit 
a  train  to  pass  a  brake  application  point  at  a  predetermined 
speed  without  receiving  an  automatic  brake  application.  (4) 
To  permit  a  train  to  pass  an  approach  indication  point  with- 
out an  automatic  brake  application  provided  the  engine- 
tnan  properly  observes  the  approach  indication.  (5)  To 
permit  a  train  to  proceed  without  an  automatic  application 
of  the  brakes  as  long  as  the  speed  of  the  train  is  controlled 
in  accordance  with  the  signal  indications. 

In  a  considerable  number  of  tests  of  automatic  train  con- 
trol devices  which  have  been  conducted  during  the  past  sev- 
eral years,  the  apparatus  tested  has  been  far  less  substantial 


and  rugged  in  construction  than  modern  signal  and  inter- 
locking apparatus  m  common  use,  notwithstanding  that  the 
operating  conditions  and  requirements  are,  generally  speak- 
ing, more  severe  for  train  control  than  for  signal  devices.  In 
some  cases,  also,  the  installations  tested  were  only  tem- 
porary, and  the  apparatus  was  not  so  constructed  and  in- 
stalled that  successful  operation  for  a  considerable  period  of 
time  could  reasonably  be  expected.  Many  of  these  devices 
have  been  developed  and  tested  by  persons  who  were  not 
familiar  with  signal  apparatus  in  common  use  nor  with 
many  of  the  problems  which  are  encountered  in  the  appli- 
cation of  these  devices  to  railroad  operating  conditions.  The 
development  of  signal  apparatus  and  interlocking  devices 
has  been  a  comparatively  slow  process,  during  which  count- 
less devices  have  been  proposed,  many  of  them  tested  and 
used  in  actual  service,  and  a  comparatively  small  percentage 
retained  in  their  original  form.  It  follows  that  the  develop- 
ment of  automatic  train  control  devices  will  probably  be 
along  similar  lines. 

Generally  speaking,  it  may  be  said  that  the  tests  which 
have  thus  far  been  conducted  have  demonstrated  that  the 
functions  of  automatic  train  control  devices  are  possible  of 
accomplishment  under  actual  service  conditions.  But  while 
these  functions  may  be  accomplished  under  the  conditions 
existing  at  comparatively  isolated  locations,  with  the  high 
degree  of  maintenance  ordinarily  given  to  test  installations 
of  this  character,  it  is  an  entirely  different  problem,  and  a 
far  more  complex  one,  to  apply  these  devices  to  the  various 
operating  conditions  encountered  in  railroad  service,  and  to 
accomplish  these  functions  day  and  night,  year  in  and  year 
out,  on  a  large  number  of  trains  and  on  several  hundred  miles 
of  a  busy  railroad.  From  a  practical  standpoint,  automatic 
train  control  devices  are  still  in  the  development  stage,  and 
many  problems  in  connection  with  their  practical  applica- 
tion remain  to  be  solved. 

The  development  of  automatic  train  control  devices  by  in- 
dividual enterprise  must  of  necessity  be  extremely  slow,  and 
it  is  believed  that  the  time  has  come  when  more  active  co- 
operation should  be  undertaken  by  the  railroads.  To  accom- 
plish this  task,  a  systematic  study  of  the  problem  must  be 
continued,  available  engineering  talent  must  be  utilized  to 
design  and  construct  apparatus  suitable  for  the  purpose  in- 
tended, apply  it  to  meet  various  operating  conditions,  and 
conduct  experiments  on  a  more  comprehensive  scale  than  has 
been  done  in  the  past. 

Conclusions  of  the  Committee 

The  committee  has  reached  the  following  conclusions: 

1.  That  the  relative  merits  of  the  various  types  of  auto- 
matic train  control  carmot  be  determined  until  further  tests 
have  been  made. 

2.  That  more  extended  service  tests  (including  complete 
records  of  performance)  are  necessary  before  a  decision  can 
be  reached  on  the  availability,  for  general  practical  use,  of 
any  of  the  devices  that  have  been  brought  to  the  attention  of 
the  committee. 

3.  That  on  a  large  part  of  the  railroad  mileage  in  the 
United  States,  with  a  given  amount  of  money  available  for 
protection  purposes,  a  greater  degree  of  safety  can  be  ob- 
tained by  installing  block  signals  than  by  installing  automatic 
train  control  devices. 

4.  That  on  lines  of  heavy  traffic,  fully  equipped  with 
automatic  lilock  signals,  the  use  of  train  control  devices  is 
desirable. 

5.  That,  complying  with  its  instructions  and  without 
implying  endorsement,  the  committee  finds  the  following  de- 
vices available  for  further  test: 

.Xmerican   Railway   Signals  Company, — Intermittent    Electrical   Contact  Type. 
American    Train    Control    Company. — Intermittent    Electrical    Contact    Type. 
Automatic  Control  Company. — Electrically  Controlled  Mechanical  Trip  Type. 
Casale    Safety    Device    Company. — IntermiUent    Electrical    Contact    Type. 
Clifford    Automatic  Train    Stop    Company. — Electrically    Controlled    Mechan- 
ical   Trip   Type. 
General   Railway  Signal  Company. — Intermittent   Electrical    Contact   Type. 
fleneral   Railway   Signal  Company. — Inert    Roadside    Element. 
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Inlrrn.itioiul    SiK»>>l    Company'      liitriiiiillciil    KliLti'ical    (.'oiitact    ly|>c. 

Miller    Train   Control   I'orporntion.  —  Inlcrniitlrnt    Klcclricul    Ciiiilacl     I'ypc. 

Njiional  Safety  Appliance  Company. — Klectrically  Controlled  Mcclranic.1l 
Trip   Tyi>c. 

Schwyer    Klcctiic   It    Mfg.    Company. —  Inert    Roadside    Elemenl. 

Sliadic  Anioraalic  Train  Signal  Compiiny. — Intermittent  Electrical  Contact 
Type. 

Spragiic    Safety    lontiol   &    Signal    Corporation. — Induction   Type. 

Union   Switch   &    Signal   Company. — Conlimious  Induction   Type. 

Wooding,    11.    1'".— Intermittent    Klcclrical    Contact   Type. 

WilliionWrighl  Safety  .Appliance  Company. — Electrically  Controller!  Me- 
chanical  Trip   Type. 

0.  That  it  does  not  appear  necessar)'  to  make  tests  of 
all  of  the  device.?  of  a  tyj)e  to  determine  the  availability  of 
that  type  for  general  practical  use. 

7.  That  a  committee  on  automatic  train  control  should 
Ik"  continued. 

The  committee,  tlierefore,  sul)mits  tiie  following  recom- 
mendations : 

1.  That  this,  or  a  similar,  committee  be  continued  to  the 
end  of  federal  control,  extending  the  present  provisions  for 
the  employment  of  a  permanent  staff. 

2.  That,  at  the  termination  of  federal  control,  the  work 
of  this  committee  be  continued  under  the  American  Rail- 
road Association.  On  account  of  the  importance  of  the 
subject  the  work  should  be  done  by  a  special  committee,  hav- 
ing the  same  standing  as  a  section  of  the  association.  The 
Bureau  of  Safety,  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  should, 
as  now,  have  representation  on  this  committee.  This  com- 
mittee should  include  in  its  work: 

(a)  Analysis  of  the  reports  of  train  accidents  now  made 
to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 

(b)  Authorization  of  tests  to  be  undertaken  and  such 
supervision  of  them,  in  cooperation  with  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission,  as  may  be  necessary. 

3.  That  arrangements  be  made  by  the  Railroad  Adminis- 
tration or,  after  the  termination  of  federal  control,  by  the 
American  Railroad  Association,  for  the  further  practical  test, 
under  rules  that  may  be  adopted  by  the  committee,  of  such 
devices  as  may  be  available  for  that  purpose.  Such  tests 
should  include,  in  form  prescribed  by  the  committee:  (a) 
record  of  performance;  (b)  record  of  installation  cost,  sepa- 
rate between  roadside  and  train  apparatus,  and  into  unit 
costs;  (c)  record  of  cost  of  modifications  of  the  existing  sig- 
nal system  to  accommodate  the  test  installation;  (d)  record 
of  direct  operation  and  maintenance  co.sts. 


Administration  Co-operating  with 
Railroads  on  Tie  and  Rail  Purchases 

THE  DIVISION  OF  PURCHASES  of  the  Railroad  Adminis- 
tration is  co-operating  with  the  railroad  companies  in 
determining  a  policy  as  to  the  purchase  of  ties  and 
rails  for  use  after  tlie  termination  of  federal  control  with  a 
view  to  getting  the  necessary  orders  for  future  delivery  placed 
without  too  great  disturbance  of  the  market  by  the  resump- 
tion of  competitive  purchasing.  H.  B.  Spencer,  director  of 
the  Division  of  Purchases,  after  a  conference  with  represen- 
tatives of  the  regional  directors,  discussed  the  matter  with 
representatives  of  the  Association  of  Railway  Executives,  who 
finally  referred  it  to  the  advisory  committee  headed  by  Gen- 
eral Atterbury,  vice-president  of  the  Pennsylvania,  and  this 
committee  has  held  further  conferences  with  the  Division  of 
Purchases.  As  to  ties  decision  has  been  reached  that  the  Divi- 
sion of  Purchases  will  continue  its  present  practices  until 
March  1  and  the  railroad  companies  are  looking  after  their 
own  requirements  beyond  that  date.  As  to  rails,  the  Railroad 
Administration  has  engaged  to  take  at  $47  a  ton  all  open- 
hearth  rail  delivered  during  January  and  February  with  the 
understanding  that  the  companies  will  take  those  not  actually 
used  during  that  time,  and  the  companies  are  placing  their 
own  orders  for  future  delivery. 


Valuation  Arguments 

OKAi,  .AKt.i'.Mi.N  i.s  before  tile  Interstate  (Commerce 
(  oniniis'^ioii  on  the  elements  to  be  considered 
by  the  commi.ssion  in  determining  final  value  in  the 
valuation  jiroceedings  now  before  the  commi.ssion,  which  in- 
clude only  six  ca.ses  but  the  princij)les  of  which  will  apply 
to  later  cases,  were  completed  on  January  9  after  three  days 
had  been  devoted  to  them.  lOxtracls  from  the  princii)al  briefs 
were  published  in  last  week's  issue.  Oral  arguments  were 
presented  by  C.  A.  Prouty,  director  of  the  Bureau  of  Valua- 
tion of  the  commi.ssion;  P.  J.  P'arrell,  chief  counsel  of  the 
commission;  W.  C.  Brantley  and  Leslie  Craven  of  the  Presi- 
dent's Conference  Committee,  representing  the  railroads;  S. 
VV.  Moore,  representing  the  Kansas  City  Southern;  J.  E. 
Benton,  A.  E.  Helm,  Paul  P.  Haynes  and  Matthew  Mills 
for  the  state  commissions;  and  Glenn  E.  Plumb  apd  Donald 
Richberg  for  the  railroad  lirotherhoods. 

The  principal  argument  for  the  jjrotherhoods  was  pre- 
sented by  Mr.  Richberg  and  was  devoted  mainly  to  the  propo- 
sition which  Mr.  Plumb  has  advanced  ever  since  he  be- 
came the  rejjresentative  of  the  brotherhoods  in  the  valuation 
proceedings,  to  the  effect  that  the  railroads  are  not  entitled 
to  the  full  value  of  their  property,  but  that  their  interest  is 
confined  to  the  grants  in  their  charters,  which,  he  says,  limit 
the  use  of  the  property  to  that  of  a  public  highway.  Mr. 
Plumb  made  only  a  brief  statement  in  which  he  argued  from 
a  provision  in  the  first  constitution  of  the  State  of  Massa- 
chusetts that  a  corporation  cannot  be  given  property  rights 
in  excess  of  the  measure  of  its  service  to  the  community  and 
that  no  one  can  reduce  to  market  value  that  which  he  pos- 
sesses without  parting  with  the  possession  or  control  of  it. 
Director  Prouty  in  his  argument  admitted  that  an  allowance 
should  be  included  in  valuation  for  the  going  value,  but  took 
the  position  that  the  commission  need  not  be  too  specific  in 
explaining  on  what  basis  its  final  valuation  was  determined. 

Chief  Counsel  Farrell  aroused  a  controversy  with  the  rail- 
road lawyers  by  asking  the  commissioners  to  rely  very  largely 
on  their  judgment  of  the  equity  in  the  case  and  as  to  what 
values  should  be  allowed  for  rate-making  purposes.  He 
would  not  include  allowances  for  property  donated,  although 
the  donation  may  have  been  to  a  predecessor  of  the  present 
carrier  and  he  cited  a  case  of  a  road  built  for  logging  pur- 
poses which  had  earned  sufficiently  to  amortise  the  cost  of 
its  property  and  was  later  devoted  to  public  service  as  a  com- 
mon carrier  for  freight  and  passengers.  In  such  a  case  he 
took  the  position  that  the  value  for  rate-making  purposes 
would  be  less  than  either  the  original  cost  or  the  cost  of  re- 
production. Mr.  Farrell  also  argued  that  as  the  Supreme 
Court  would  protect  a  railroad  against  the  use  of  unit  prices 
obtained  in  a  period  of  low  prices  it  would  also  protect  the 
public  against  the  use  of  unit  prices  derived  in  a  period  of 
high  prices  and  argued  that  the  cost  of  reproduction  should 
be  based  on  unit  prices  under  normal  conditions.  He  took 
the  position  that  the  prices  used  by  the  Bureau  of  Valuation 
as  of  1914  represent  normal  conditions  because  they  were, 
based  on  a  consideration  of  the  fluctuations  over  a  period  of 
years. 

The  Kansas  City  Southern  has  filed  a  motion  with  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  for  a  re-hearing  in  its  case 
on  which  the  commission  has  served  its  valuation  report,  on 
the  ground  that  the  report  is  erroneous  in  many  particulars. 
Permission  is  asked  to  file  a  brief  in  support  of  the  motion. 


"L'Information  Universelle"  is  publishing  a  volume,  entitled 
"France,"  being  a  catalog  of  French  industry,  exports,  etc.  The 
1919-20  edition  will  contain  monographs  on  metallurgy,  machin- 
ery in  all  Its  branches,  hydraulics,  electrical  engineering,  etc.  All 
inquiries  should  be  addressed  to  "L'Information  Universelle,  101, 
Rue  St.  Lazare,  Paris." 
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Electric  Passenger  Locomotives  for  the  St.  Paul 

Ten  Quill-Geared  Units  Will  Be  Used  to  Haul  Passenger 
Trains  Between  Harlowton,  Mont.,  and  Avery,  Idaho 


""HE  TEX  Baldwin-W'estinghouse  electric  locomotives 
mentioned  in  the  November  7,  1919,  and  February  1, 
1918,  issues  of  the  Railway  Age  are  now  being  deliv- 
1  to  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  ix  St.  Paul  for  passen- 
service  on  the  Rocky  Mountain  division.  The  completed 
^motive  complies  very  closely  with  the  design  which  was 
cribed  almost  two  years  ago. 

rhe  motive  power  equipment  for  the  initial  electrified 
ision  of  440  miles  over  the  Rocky  Mountains  consisted  of 
freight,  10  passenger  and  4  switching  locomotives.  When 
was  decided  to  electrify  the  division  over  the  Cascade 
intains  IS  new  passenger  locomotives  were  ordered.  Five 
these,  built  by  the  General  Electric  Company,  described 
the  October  24,  1919,  issue  of  the  Railway  Age,  will  be 
d  on  the  Cascade  division;  the  other  ten  described  in  this 
cle  will  be  used  on  the  Rocky  Mountain  division.  The 
?inal  10  passenger  locomotives  will  be  regeared  for  freight 
nee,  and  a  part  of  the  42  freight  locomotives  will  be  used 
each  electrified  division. 

rhe  new  passenger  locomotives  for  the  Rocky  Mountain 
ision  will  develop  4,200  horsepower  for  an  hour  without 
ceding  the  normal  rated  temperature  of  the  motors  and 
'e  a  normal  starting  drawbar-pull  of  100,000  lb.  The 
wbar-pull  may  be  increased  until  the  wheels  are  slipped 
hout  injury  to  the  electrical  apparatus. 
rhe  locomotive  consists  of  two  duplicate  running  gears  of 

Pacific  type,  placed  back  to  back,  supporting  a  single 
•.  The  wheel  arrangement  of  the  locomotive  is  4-6-2-2-6-4, 
h  68-in.  drivers,  a  rigid  wheel  Iwse  of  16  ft.  9  in.  and  a 
il  wheel  base  of  79  ft.  10  in.  Rigid  and  floating  center 
s  have  been  provided  to  relieve  the  cab  structure  of  pull- 

and  bumping  strains,  all  such  forces  being  transmitted 
ectly  through  the  running  gear. 


Many  of  the  desirable  features  of  steam  locomotives  have 
been  included  in  the  mechanical  design,  and  in  the  design  of 
the  electrical  apparatus  the  makers  have  included  equip- 
ment which  was  found  to  be  particularly  good  in  previously 
built  electric  locomotives.  These  points  are  essentially:  the 
limited  amount  of  high  voltage  auxiliary  apparatus,  the 
stability  of  the  operation  of  the  main  motors,  the  wide  range 
of  speed  operation  and  the  disposition  of  the  apparatus  in 
its  grouping  and  mounting. 

The  articulation  of  the  various  trucks  was  considered  one 
of  the  most  important  points  of  design.  It  was  the  endeavor 
to  have  each  truck  laid  down  so  that  each  one  would  take 
care  of  itself  and  would  not  have  to  be  led  along  by  any  of 
its  companion  trucks.  During  a  series  of  tests  made  at 
East  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  this  feature  of  the  mechanical  opera- 
tion of  the  locomotive  was  pronounced  and  the  locomotive 
was  declared  to  have  especially  good  riding  quali- 
ties. An  extensive  study  was  also  made  of  weight  distribu- 
tion and  its  equalization  between  trucks.  With  this  latter 
end  in  view,  comparatively  long  spring  hangers  have  been 
used  so  that  any  slight  increase  or  decrease  in  their  length 
for  the  purpose  of  shifting  the  load  does  not  have  any  notice- 
able effect  on  the  position  of  the  locomotive  springs. 

The  3,000-volt  direct  current  power  is  conducted  through 
the  necessary  switches  and  resistances  to  six  motors  of  the 
twin-armature  type  mounted  on  the  locomotive  running  gear. 
The  two  armatures  of  each  motor  are  permanently  connected 
in  series,  and  the  control  is  so  arranged  that  at  least  two 
motors  are  always  in  .series,  with  the  result  that  the  voltage 
across  any  one  armature  never  exceeds  the  value  of  750  volts 
during  motor  operation.  In  addition  to  this,  the  control  is 
further  arranged  so  that  all  main  motor  fields  arc  connected 
on  the  grounded  side  of  the  circuit,  thus  maintaining  most 
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jf  the  voltage  stresses  on  the  motors  practically  in  line  with 
:ommercial  usage  for  the  past  15  or  20  years. 

One  motor  is  mounted  over  each  driving  axle  on  the  frame 
Df  the  locomotive,  and  power  from  each  armature  is  trans- 
mitted by  pinions  to  a  gear  with  an  89:24  reduction.  The 
^ear  is  mounted  on  a  quill  shaft,  which  is  also  supported 
an  the  locomotive  frame,  and  which  surrounds  the  locomotive 
axle  with  an  appreciable  clearance.  The  connection  between 
the  driving  wheel  and  the  quill  shaft  is  made  by  springs. 
One  end  of  each  spring  is  connected  to  the  quill  shaft,  while 
the  other  engages  a  bracket  on  the  spoke  of  the  driving  wheel. 

This  arrangement  permits  the  driving  wheels  to  follow 
the  unevenness  of  the  roadbed,  without  affecting  gear  mesh, 
as  well  as  cushioning  the  torque  of  the  motor.  In  the  design 
of  this  type  of  quill  shaft  the  details  have  been  governed  by 
the  experience  obtained  from  the  successful  application  of  a 
similar  type  of  drive  on  the  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hart- 
ford locomotives,  making  due  allowance  for  the  increase  in 
tractive  effort. 

The  cab  structure  of  the  locomotive,  which  also  partially 


have  not  been  used  before.  The  main  driving  motors  are 
series  motors,  and  in  order  to  make  them  regenerate 
power  to   the  line  it   is  necessary  that  they  be  separately 

Condensed    Table   of    Locomotive    Weights    and    Dimensions 

Normal  trolley  voltage 3,000  volts 

Total    weight 275  tons 

Weight    on    drivers 336,000  lb. 

Weight    on    lead    trucks 66,000  lb. 

Weight    on    trailing    trucks 41,000  lb. 

Total    wheel    base 79    ft.    10   in. 

Driving  wheel  base •. 16  ft.  9  in. 

Maximum  rigid  wheel  base 16  ft.  9  in. 

Diameter    of    drivers ■.  .68  in. 

Diameter   of   lead   truck   wheels 36  in. 

Diameter   of  trailing  truck  wheels 36  in. 

Locomotive  capacity   .".t   23.8   m.p.li.    (1    hr.   rating) 4,200   H.  P. 

Normal    starting   tractive    effort 100,000  lb 

Normal    speed    on    level    track   55  m.p.h. 

Capacity  of  steam  boiler 4,000  lb.   per  hr. 

Capacity    of    wate:    tanks 25,500  lb. 

Capacity    of    oil    storage    tank 750  gal. 

Cab    length     78   ft.   0  in. 

Total     overall     length 88   ft.   7   in. 

excited.  The  control  of  the  excitation  of  the  main  motors 
for  regeneration  is  initiated  manually  by  the  operator  from 
the  master  controller,  the  exciting  current  coming  from  two 
small  generators  geared  to  one  of  the  axles  of  each  bogie 


Chicago,   Milwaukee   &   St.   Paul  Electric   Passenger   Locomotive. 


encloses  the  main  motors,  contains  the  auxiliary  apparatus 
necessary  for  the  proper  functioning  of  the  motors.  Engine- 
men's  operating  compartments  are  located  at  either  end,  con- 
nected by  aisles  extending  along  the  side  of  the  cab.  All 
high  voltage  apparatus  is  enclosed  in  compartments  to  give 
complete  protection  to  the  engine  crew  while  the  locomotive 
is  in  operation.  When  the  locomotive  is  "dead"  easy  access 
is  afforded  for  inspection  and  adjustment  of  all  apparatus 
by  removing  the  compartment  sides  and  by  center  aisles  open- 
ing through  expanded  metal  doors  into  the  cross  aisles. 

The  manner  of  regenerating  power  for  operation  on  down 
grades  used  on  these  locomotives  embodies   features  which 


truck.  These  small  generators  in  turn  are  excited  from  an 
independent  source,  consisting  of  a  motor-generator  set  oper- 
ating in  parallel  with  a  small  storage  battery.  All  of  the 
main  motors  arc  used  during  regeneration.  Efforts  have  been 
made  in  the  design  of  main  motors  and  the  axle  generators 
to  guard  against  any  possibility  of  snow  getting  into  the 
windings.  One  of  tlie  axle  generators  is  mounted  on  each 
bogie  truck  in  a  standard  street  railway  motor  frame. 

Control 

The  locomotive  control  provides  three  motor  combinations, 
giving  one  full  series  and  two  series-parallel  connections. 
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1  lie  two  kilter  coiuicctioii.s  (.on.>;isl  of  two  parallil  circuits  of 
three  motor.'^  in  series  and  tliree  parallel  cinuits  with  four 
motors  in  series.  In  each  of  these  motor  eonil)inations  three 
runnirif^  notehes  are  jjrovidecl,  which  are  full  field,  short 
shunt  and  long  shunt.  This  provides  a  total  of  nine  running 
speeds  without  resistance  connected  in  the  circuits. 

While  descending  a  grade  the  excitation  of  the  motor  field 
is  entirely  under  the  control  of  the  enginenian  and  may  1)C 
increased  or  decreased  as  desired,  causing  corresponding  in- 
crements and  decrements  to  the  regenerative  effort  of  the 
locomotive,  thus  varying  the  speed  of  the  train  through  any 
desired  range.  The  full  motor  capacity  of  the  locomotive 
is  availai)le  for  regeneration,  and  under  all  conditions  of 
grade  on  which  it  will  be  used  it  should  be  able  to  handle 
any  train  down  grade  that  would  require  doulile-heading  on 
the  way  up. 

Auxiliary  Apparatus 

Power  for  energizing  the  control  circuit  and  operating  the 
au.xiliary  apparatus,  a  small  blower  motor,  the  motor-driven 
air  compressor,  etc.,  when  these  are  not  l^eing  driven  by 
the  axle  generator,  is  obtained  from  a  small  motor  generator 
set  and  storage  battery  which  are  used  to  excite  the  fields  of 
the  axle  generators.     The  high-tension  winding  of  this  set 


Driving  Wheels  with  Springs,  Quill  Shaft  and  Gear 

is  the  only  piece  of  revolving  apparatus  in  a  locomotive,  with 
the  exception  of  the  main  motors,  which  is  connected  to  the 
3,000-volt  circuit.  The  low-tension  side  of  the  motor  gen- 
erator set  is  provided  with  slip  rings  for  the  generation  of  a 
low  voltage  alternating  current  for  the  headlight  and  for 
sQme  of  the  interior  cab  lights.  During  motoring  and  when 
coasting  without  regeneration,  the  axle  generators  are  auto- 
matically connected  to  the  low  voltage  auxiliary  circuit,  so 
that  the  motor  generator  for  the  greater  part  of  the  time  is 
only  necessary  for  furnishing  excitation  to  the  axle  genera- 
tor field  and  for  charging  the  storage  battery.  This  reduces 
the  necessar}-  size  of  the  motor  generator  set. 

All  main  motor  and  resistance  circuits  are  opened  and 
closed  by  electro-pneumatic  3,000-volt  switches  which  are 
standard  for  Westinghouse  unit  switch  control.  These 
switches  are  provided  with  blow-out  coils  for  breaking  the 
arc.  Transfer  of  circuit  where  no  high  voltage  current  is 
broken  is  accomplished  by  means  of  cam-type  contactor 
groups  adopted  for  the  pi;^pose  of  reducing  space  and 
weight  by  the  elimination  of  otherwise  necessary  unit 
switches.  The  control  circuits  of  all  unit  switches  and  the 
cam-contactor  groups  are  respectively  interlocked  electrically 
to  prevent  any  improper  functioning  of  the  apparatus.     All 


unit  switches,  cam-contactor  groups,  grid  resistances,  jjrotcc- 
tive  relays,  etc.,  are  mounted  in  compartments  entirely  closed 
off  from  the  cnginemen's  cabs  and  the  aisles  of  tlu;  locomo- 
tive, as  previousl)'  mentioned. 

The  center  compartment  of  the  locomotive  is  given  up 
entirely  to  an  oil-fired  steam  boiler,  its  .supply  tank  and 
auxiliaries.  This  boiler  .supplies  steam  for  heating  trains 
and  is  capable  of  evajwrating  4,000  11).  of  water  i)er  hour. 
Two  storage  tanks  for  water  are  provided,  having  a  com- 
bined capacity  of  25,500  \\>.  of  water.  There  is  also  a  tank 
for  the  fuel  oil,  with  a  capacity  of  750  gallons.  The  boiler 
also  feeds  radiators  in  each  of  the  operating  cabs. 


I.  C.  C.  to  Continue  Railroad 

Administration  Operating  Statistics 

THE  Intkkstate  Commerce  (ajmmisskjn  has  issued 
an  order  prescribing  rules  pertaining  to  operating 
statistics  intended  to  continue,  with  slight  modifica- 
tions, the  compilation  by  Class  I  steam  railways  of  the  basic 
data  required  on  the  forms  on  which  operating  statistics  are 
now  reported  to  the  United  States  Railroad  Administration. 
Such  data  will  be  reported  in  full  in  the  annual  report  forms 
and  a  part  of  them  will  be  reported  monthly  as  specified 
in  Schedule  II  of  the  rules.  Though  the  order  had  been  made 
effective  as  of  January  1,  1920,  the  monthly  reports  will  not 
l)e  required  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  while 
the  present  monthly  reports  of  operating  statistics  are  made 
to  the  United  States  Railroad  Administration.  This  order  is 
not  intended  to  abrogate  the  classification  of  train-miles, 
locomotive-miles,  and  car-miles  for  steam  roads  prescribed 
by  the  commission  and  effective  on  July  1,  1914,  nor  to 
cancel  requirements  as  to  operating  statistics  heretofore 
called  for  in  annual  reports. 

The  railroad  executives  had  made  plans  for  continuing  the 
reports  if  the  commission  had  not  decided  to  do  so. 

The  rules  prescribed  in  Schedule  I  are  as  follows: 

1 .  Average  number  of  miles  of  road  or  first  running  track 
operated,  and  of  other  main  tracks,  not  including  yard  tracks 
and  sidings,  should  be  shown  for  freight  service  and  mixed 
service  combined,  and  also  for  passenger  service  and  mixed 
service  combined. 

2.  Train-miles,  Icxromotive-miles  and  car-miles  should  be 
reported  in  accordance  with  the  classification  of  July  1, 
1914.  In  addition,  the  direction  of  movement  should  be 
shown;  that  is,  whether  east  or  west.  Where  movement  of 
traffic  as  a  whole  is  not  east  or  west,  north  should  be  sub- 
stituted for  east  and  south  for  west,  or  north  and  south 
should  be  combined  with  east  and  west  according  to  traffic 
movement.  Work  equipment  car-miles  in  transportation 
service  freight  trains  should  also  be  segregated.  For  com- 
parisons with  operating  expenses  under  section  10,  Schedule 
I,  train-miles  and  locomotive-miles  should  also  be  reported 
in  the  following  form: 


Class  of  service 


Train- 
miles 


JLocomotive- 
I        miles 


Freight  train'  .  . 
Passenger  train' 


1  Including  a  proportion  of  mixed  and  special  train  services  based  on  car- 
miles  in  mixed  and  special  trains. 

3.  Gross  ton-miles  in  freight  transportation  service 
should  be  reported  as  outlined  below.  Gross  ton-miles  are 
defined  as  tons  of  2,000  pounds  behind  locomotive  tender 
(cars,  contents  and  caboose)  moved  1  mile.  They  are  to  be 
computed  from  conductors'  train  reports.  Gross  ton-miles 
in  mixed-train  and  special-train  services  should  be  computed 
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from  conductors'  train  reports  in  the  same  manner  as  gross 
ton-miles  in  freight-train  service,  but  should  include  only 
the  gross  tons  of  freight  cars  and  their  contents,  and  of  the 
caboose.  Direction  of  movement  should  be  shown  as  pro- 
vided in  paragraph  2. 


Class  of  freight   servici 

Freight  train    

Mixed  train    

Special    train    

Total 


West        I        Total 

L._    


4.  Rating  ton-miles  in  freight-train  service  only  shall 
be  reported  by  direction  of  movement  as  indicated  in  para- 
graph 2.  Rating  ton-miles  are  defined  as  potential  gross 
ton-miles  which  would  be  produced  were  all  trains  loaded 
to  100  per  cent  of  the  slow  freight  rating  for  normal  summer 
weather  conditions,  with  allowance  for  changes  in  rating  over 
sections  of  the  run.  When  the  potential  trainload  in  the 
direction  of  favoring  grades  is  expressed  in  number  of  cars, 
an  arbitrar}-  tonnage  rating  should  be  used  as  the  basis  for 
rating  ton-miles. 

5.  Net  ten-miles,  revenue  and  non-revenue,  in  freight 
transportation  service  will  be  compiled  from  conductors' 
wheel  reports  and  will  be  reported  as  outlined  below. 

NET    TON-MILES    OF    REVENUE    .4ND    NON-REVENUE    FREIGHT 


Class   of 

freight 

ser 

vice 

East 

1        West 

Total 

Mixed  train 

Total.. 

The  ton-miles  compiled  from  conductors'  wheel  reports 
may  be  used  as  a  basis  for  arriving  at  the  annual  net  rev- 
enue ton-miles  of  freight  by  subtracting  the  non-revenue 
ton-miles  from  the  total.  If  net  ton-miles  are  currently  com- 
piled from  waybills,  the  waybill  ton-miles  should  l)e  used  for 
net  revenue  ton-miles. 

6.  Train-hours  of  freight  trains,  both  ordinary  and  light, 
not  including  mixed,  special,  or  motor-car  trains,  shall  be 
reported  by  direction  of  movement  to  show  the  elapsed  time 
of  trains  between  the  time  of  leaving  initial  terminals  and 
the  time  of  arrival  at  final  terminals,  including  delays  on 
the  road,  as  shown  l^y  the  conductors'  train  reports  or  des- 
patchers'  train  sheets. 

7.  Tons  of  2,000  pounds  of  coal  consumed  by  locomotives 
shall  be  compiled  by  classes  of  locomotive  service.  Equiva- 
lent coal  tonnage  for  fuel  oil  used  on  oil-burning  locomo- 
tives shall  be  included;  and  the  same  principle  shall  be  ap- 
plied to  electric  locomotives,  by  including  equivalent  net 
tons  of  coal,  based  on  K.  W.  H.  per  net  ton  of  coal  con- 
sumed in  generating  power,  used  by  electric  locomotives. 
Coal  used  in  generating  power  for  electric  multiple  unit 
trains  should  not  be  included.  The  extent  to  which  electric 
locomotives  use  water-generated  power  should  be  stated,  and 
the  reporting  carrier  should  be  prepared  to  furnish  the  lo- 
comotive-miles, in  freight,  passenger,  mixed,  special,  and 
switching  services,  the  gross  ton-miles  and  the  passenger- 
train  car-miles  involved  in  trains  propelled  by  such  water- 
generated  power. 

8.  The  distribution  of  locomotive-hours  shall  be  shown 
in  the  following  form. 

All  locomotives  on  the  road,  owned,  leased,  or  rented, 
should  be  included,  but  owned  locomotives  in  service  on 
other  roads  should  be  excluded. 

Returns  for  item  1  should  represent  the  time  in  productive 
road    (train  and  switching)    service  and   in  yard  switching 


service.  For  locomotives  in  road  service,  the  returns  should 
be  taken  from  conductors'  train  reports  or  despatchers"  train 
sheets,  and  based  on  hours  from  leaving  time  at  initial 
terminal  to  arriving  time  at  final  terminal,  including  train 
switching  time  and  delays  on  road.  For  yard  switching 
service,  the  information  may  be  taken  from  yard  records, 
and  based  on  hours  between  the  time  a  locomotive  leaves 
engine  terminal  to  begin  yard  switching  work  and  the  time 
it  returns  to  engine  terminal. 

Returns  for  item  2  (a),  hours  at  terminals,  represents 
time  at  terminals  before  and  after  the  period  of  productive 
service,  exclusive  of  enginehouse  time  reported  under  2  (b). 


.Serviceable    locomotives: 
.   On     road     or     in     yard| 

switching    service. 
.    ta)    At    terminals. 

(b)    In     enginehouses. .  I 

Stored    

Total    serviceable 

Unserviceable       locomo- 
tives     

Total! 


Locomotive-hour 

s  in— 

1                  1  Passen- 
Freight  |      ger 

1      train      1     train 
service       service 

■ 

1 

Yard 
switch- 
ing 
service 

Mixed, 
special, 
and 
work- 
train 
services 

Total 

1 

'  The  total  number  of  hours  divided  by  the  number  of  hours  in  the  year 
will  yive  the  average  number  of  locomotives. 

For  road  service,  the  returns  may  be  taken  from  engine- 
house  and  yard  records,  and  based  on  hours  between  the 
time  the  locomotive  is  delivered  to  transportation  depart- 
ment and  the  time  the  locomotive  leaves  initial  terminal, 
and  between  arriving  time  at  final  terminals  and  the  time 
the  locomotive  is  delivered  to  enginehouse  forces.  For  yard 
switching  locomotives,  data  are  to  be  taken  from  engine- 
house  and  yard  reports,  and  based  on  hours  between  the 
time  the  locomotive  is  delivered  to  transportation  depart- 
ment at  engine  terminal  and  the  time  it  leaves  engine  ter- 
minal for  yard  switching  work;  and  hours  between  the  time 
the  locomotive  reaches  engine  terminal  at  end  of  day  and 
the  time  it  is  delivered  to  enginehouse  forces. 

Engines  stored  are  those  under  white  lead  or  stored  in 
serviceable  condition  and   available  for  service. 

Unserviceable  locomotives  include  those  awaiting  or  under- 
going repairs  if  held  more  than  24  hours  on  that  account, 
including  unserviceable  locomotives  stored  or  awaiting  sale. 
In  distributing  unserviceable  hours  among  classes  of  serv- 
ice, the  normal  assignment  of  a  locomotive  may  be  followed 
if  it  is  not  practicable  to  divide  the  time  between  the  classes 
of  service  in  proportion  to  the  miles  or  days  in  each  class  of 
service  since  last  general  repairs. 

9.  In  addition  to  the  statement  of  freight  cars  owned 
there  shall  be  stated  the  number  of  serviceable  cars,  ex- 
cluding caboose  and  work  equipment,  and  including  home, 
foreign,  and  cars  of  private  car  lines,  on  line  daily,  the 
number  of  cars  in  or  awaiting  shops  daily,  including  all 
"bad  order"  cars,  and  the  total  number  of  cars  on  line 
daily.  These  items  should  be  shown  separately  for  home 
cars  and  foreign  cars.  The  number  of  the  cars  which 
are  stored  and  which  are  included  in  the  number  of  service- 
able cars  on  line  daily  should  also  be  shown.  Under  "cars 
stored"  are  to  be  included  only  such  serviceable  cars  as  are 
temporarily  removed  from  transportation  service  on  account 
of  a  falling  off  in  business.  Surplus  cars  not  definitely 
stored  are  not  to  be  included  under  "'cars  stored"  nor  should 
bad  order  cars  be  included  under  this  head.  The  number 
of  cars  on  line  daily  is  to  be  detennined  by  an  inventory- 
taken  on  the  first  day  of  each  month,  with  a  daily  debit 
or  credit  adjustment  from  the  summary  of  the  interchange 
reports  and  the  repair  track  and  shop  reports.     The  annual 
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hgiiri's  reporfiHl  will  \>c  the  average  of  the  monthly  figures 
ohtamod  hy  dividinj,'  the  sums  of  the  cans  on  the  fine  eacli 
day  l)y  the  calendar  tlays  in  the  month. 

10.     The    followin.u    |)rimary   expense    accounts   shall    l)e 
reported    with    the   modifications   indicated: 

■•"icinlil  1       tier 
scrvUc'  I  service' 


(1) 
(2) 

(3) 

W 

(5) 
(6) 


I-oc. "motive  repairs  (accounts  ,108  .iiul  .111,  but  ex- 
dMiliiiR  y;ir(l  switchinR  locomotives) 

Triiin  ciiKiiumcu  (accounts  i'K  and  39.1,  includiiiti 
«aRi>  of  motorincn  on  electric  locomotives,  but 
cxcluduip  wages  of  motormen  on  motorcar  trains.) 

Fuel  for  train  locomotives  (account  314.  including 
electric  locomotive  proportion  and  cxcludins  motor- 
c.Tr  train   proportion  of  accounts  39.S  and   .^96)... 

Otiier  locomotive  supplies  (includinR  accounts  397 
398.    and    399)    

KuKinebouse    expenses — train    (account   400) .!. 

Trainmen  (account  401,  excluding  conductors  and 
trainmen  of  motorcar  trains) 

Train  supplies  and  expenses  (account  402.  excludins 
all  cbarges  on  account  of  motor-car  trains) 


Total — selected  accounts. 


'  Including  a  proportion  of  mixed  and  special  train  expenses  on  the  basis 
of  car-miles  in  mixed  and  special  trains. 

Returns  in  accordance  with  the  following  outlines  in 
Schedule  II  arc  to  l)e  made  for  each  month,  beginning  with 
January,  1920,  including  comparative  items  for  the  same 
month  of  the  preceding  year.  Cumulative  figures  from  the 
beginning  of  the  year  should  also  be  shown. 

1.     Average  mileage  operated: 

j    In  freight     I  In  passenger! 
Item  I    and  mixed    I    and  mixed  In   all 

1       service      I        service  services 


Average  number  of  miles  of  road..| 

Average    number    of   miles    of    other 

main  tracks  


2.     Train-miles  and  locomotive-miles: 


TR.MN    MILES    AND   I-OCOMOTIVE    MILES    BY   CLASS    OF    SERVICE 


Class  of  servic 


Train- 
miles 


Freight  train  .  . . 
Passenger  train 
Mixed  train  .  .  . 
Special  train  .  . . 
Motor-car  train   . 


Locomotive- 
miles 


Work  service I  I 

Freight  service'  

Passenger  service'    I  I 

'  Including    a    proportion    of    mixed    and    special    train    service    based    on 
freight  and  passenger  car-miles  in  mixed  and  special  trains. 

3.     Car-miles: 

CAR-MILES    BY    CLASS    OF    SERVICE 

I 


Class  of  servic 


I  Passen- 
I       ger 

, * N  1     train 

Loaded   |    Empty    |  car-miles 


Freight-train 
car  miles 


Freight  train 

Mi.xed  train 

Special  train    

Motor-car  train 

Work  equipment  in  transpor- 
tation   service     


Work  service 

4.     Cars  on  line: 

Items 


(a)   Number  of  cars  on  line   daily: 

(1)  Serviceable     

(2)  In    or    awaiting    shops,    including    all 
"bad    order"    cars    


I   Work 
equip- 
Caboose  I     ment 
I  car-miles 


Home 
cars 


Foreign  I    Total 
cars      I 


(3)   Total    

(6)   Number  of  cars  stored  included  in  (a)    (1) 

For  definition  of  terms  under  above  head,  see  Schedule  I,  par.  9. 


5.     Gross  ton-miles: 


Ireitfhl  train  <iervic 
.Mixed  train  serviei 
Special     train     scrvi 


eiiilil     . 
freinhl. 


Total    freight   K^l.^»  tun-milr 


(i.  Net  ton-miles,  revenue  and  non-revenue,  in  freight 
mi.xed,  and  special  services,  from  conductors'  train  reports. 

7.  Number  of  revenue  tons  carried  ;ind  numl)cr  of  rev- 
enue tons  carried  one  mile. 

8.  Numlwr  of  revenue  pas.sengers  carried  and  number 
of  revenue  passengers  carried  one  mile. 

9.  Selected  operating  revenue  and  expense  accounts  sep- 
arated between  freight  sen'ice  and  i)assenger  and  allied 
services  according  to  rules  [)res<  ribed. 

,  I  I  Passen- 

"<i"  I  Freight  I       ger 

I  service'  | service* 

(1)  Loronintive    repairs    (accounts    308   and    311.    hut    ex-l  I 

eluding    yaril    switching    locomotives) 

(2)  Train    enginemen    (accounts    392    and    393.    inchidinel  | 

wai-es  of  motormen  on  electric  locomotives  but  ex- 1  | 

eluding  wages   of   motormen   on   motor-car   trains). 

(3)  Fuel    for   train    locomotives    (accounts   394.    including 

electric    locomotive    proportion    and    excluding    Mo-| 
torcar  train  proportion  of  accounts  395  and   396).  1 

(4)  Other    locomotive    supplies    (including    accounts    397,1 

398   and   399)     

(.S)    Rncinehouse   expenses — train    (account   40O) 

(6)  Trainmen     (account    401,    excluding    conductors    and! 

trainmen    of   motor-car   trains) I 

(7)  Train  supplies  and  expenses   (account  402,  excluding 

all    charges    on    account    of    motor-car    trains)....! 

(8)  Freight  revenue  (account  101) ! 

(9)  Passenger  revenue  (account  102)  


Total — selected   accounts 


1  Expenses  should  include  a  proportion  of  mixed  and  special  train 
expenses  on  the  basis  of  car-miles  in  mixed  and  special   trains. 

10.     Quantity  and  cost  of  fuel: 

(1)  Net   tons   and  total   cost   of  coal   charged   to   account  394. 

(2)  Gallons  and  total   cost   of  oil  charged  to  account  394. 

The  commission  has  also  issued  revised  rules  reviving  the 
requirement  that  a  separation  of  operating  expenses  between 
freight  and  passenger  service  be  reported,  which  was  sus- 
pended on  October  23,  1917. 


Mr.  Hines  to   Federal  Managers 

DIRECTOR  General  Hines  issued  the  following  to  fed- 
eral managers  under  date  of  January  2,  1920: 
"In  entering  upon  the  last  two  months  of  federal 
control,  I  ask  anew  for  the  greatest  possible  personal  inter- 
est on  the  part  of  every  federal  manager  in  obtaining  the  best 
service  for  the  public  and  in  securing  the  greatest  value  in 
return  for  our  operating  expenditures  and  in  making  for 
these  purposes  every  reasonable  endeavor  to  secure  the  un- 
derstanding co-operation  of  the  employees. 

"I  have  at  all  times  felt  the  strong  desire  of  the  federal 
managers  to  carry  forward  operation  on  the  best  practicable 
basis,  despite  all  the  difficulties  which  were  inevitably  the 
outgrowth  of  the  war  conditions,  and  I  have  frequently  testi- 
fied to  their  loyal  support.  Nevertheless  I  wish  to  add  again 
this  personal  word  in  appealing  to  them  for  their  continued 
support  up  to  the  last  minute  of  federal  control.  The  rail- 
roaci  service  is  a  continuing  function  and  obligation,  regard- 
less of  what  management  temporarily  controls  it,  and  we 
must  all  do  our  very  liest  to  prevent  the  prospective  change 
of  management  from  impairing  in  the  meantime  the  efficiency 
of  the  work. 

"Whatever  we  can  do  in  these  two  months  in  giving  the 
best  service  and  in  getting  the  greatest  efficiency  will  also  be 
an  important  contribution  toward  obtaining  the  best  results 
in  the  future. 

"Please,  therefore,  keep  up  and  if  possible  intensify  your 
vigilance  and  initiative  and  make  sure  that  the  same  spirit 
continues  to  actuate  all  subordinates." 


The  Cummins  Bill  and  the  Railroad  Problem^ 

A  Discussion  of  the  Financial  and  Labor  Provisions  of  the 
Senate  Bill  Now  in  Conference 

By  Oscar  W.  Underwood 

United  States  Senator  from  Alabama. 


THE  Senate  of  the  United  States  lias  passed  a  bill 
relating  to  the  transportation  system  of  America  that, 
if  it  becomes  a  law,  will  mark  a  new  era  in  the  history 
of  the  American  Republic  in  at  least  one  respect.  The  era 
of  war  between  capital  and  labor  and  the  great  transporta- 
tion lines  of  this  country  will  cease.  The  era  of  settlement 
by  reason,  by  arbitration,  by  the  law  of  social  justice  will 
have  begun.  It  is  a  practical  question  but  it  is  a  home 
question.  This  bill  relates  to  the  industrial  life  of  the 
nation.  It  relates  to  the  happiness  and  peace  of  the  home 
life  of  the  nation. 

Legislation  a  Practical  Question 

This  bill  is  not  in  entire  accord  with  my  views,  although 
I  supported  it  in  detail;  but  in  passing  let  me  say  there  are 
few  great  bills  that  have  passed  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  in  the  24  years  I  have  represented  this  immediate 
constituency  that  in  all  their  details  have  met  with  my 
approval.  Great  legislative  enactments  are  matters  of  com- 
promise, and  men  who  desire  to  be  constructive  in  legisla- 
tion must  accept  the  best  obtainable  to  accomplish  the  desired 
result  and  can  not  expect  that  every  detail  of  legislation 
will  meet  with  their  approval. 

There  are  many  problems  embraced  in  the  so-called  Cum- 
mins bill  that  it  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  go  into.  There 
are  many  pages  devoted  to  changes  of  organic  law  sug- 
gested by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  There  is 
incorporated  within  the  pages  of  this  bill  the  entire  and 
absolute  control  of  the  issuance  of  railroad  securities  for 
the  future,  the  regulation  of  the  issuance  of  railroad  secur- 
ities so  that  in  the  future  there  shall  be  no  more  so-called 
watered  stock;  so  that  the  money  that  is  invested  in  the 
railroads  and  must  earn  interest  in  the  future  must  be 
money  that  is  actually  invested  for  the  benefit  of  the  public. 

There  has  been  practically  no  opposition  to  these  fea- 
tures of  the  bill.  Public  sentiment  has  grown  and  drifted 
until  almost  by  universal  acclaim  these  features  of  the  bill 
are  recognized  by  the  public  as  necessary  in  the  public  in- 
terest and  have  been  accepted.  I  want  to  go  to  the  battle 
line  of  the  bill,  the  contested  part  of  the  bill,  the  questions 
where  men  differ,  and  give  you  my  views  for  my  support  of 
the  bill  on  these  features. 

This  proposal  for  solution  of  the  railroad  problem  is  noth- 
ing new.  For  nearly  five  years  I  have  been  a  member  of 
the  Senate,  and  my  very  first  suggestion  when  I  became  a 
member  of  the  Senate  was  that  a  joint  commission  should 
be  appointed  to  work  out  the  railroad  problem  and  see  if  we 
could  not  place  it  on  a  solvent  and  safe  working  iDasis  in  the 
interest  of  the  public.  It  was  known  as  the  Newlands  reso- 
lution. Senator  Newlands  was  chairman  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Committee.  I  wrote  the  resolution  and  asked 
Senator  Newlands  to  introduce  it.  It  was  passed  by  both 
Houses,  and  a  joint  commission  to  work  out  the  railroad 
problem  was  appointed.  We  had  many  hearings ;  we  gave 
long  consideration  to  financial,  operating,  and  labor  prob- 
lems. But  before  we  reached  any  conclusion  or  final  deter- 
mination of  the  question  the  Great  War  came  on  and  the 
railroads  came  under  governmental  operation,  and  the  work 

•From  an  address  before  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  the  General 
public  at  Binningham.   Ala.,   on  January   2,   1920. 


of  our  commission  of  necessity  ceased.  The  men  who  were 
on  that  commission,  though,  sat  upon  the  interstate  com- 
mittees of  the  House  and  Senate  and  wrote  this  legislation 
that  has  now  gone  to  conference.  So  they  were  educated 
on  the  subject  before  it  was  actually  taken  up. 

Labor,  Finance,  and  the  Public 

There  are  two  paramount  sections  in  that  bill.  One  is 
section  6,  that  involves  finance,  and  one  is  section  29,  and 
the  immediately  following  sections  that  involve  labor.  And 
when  you  say  finance,  and  when  you  say  labor,  you  have 
the  whole  railroad  problem  before  you,  except  one  other 
word,  and  that  is  the  public — the  man  who  pays  the  bill. 
There  was  a  time  in  the  history  of  the  development  of  the 
railroads  when  the  main  factors  involved  in  the  problem 
were  the  capital  and  the  labor.  But  to-day  the  great  Amer- 
ican Republic  has  become  the  vital  living  force  of  this 
question  that  can  not  be  overlooked  in  any  just  settlement 
of  the  problems  involved. 

Section  6  of  the  bill  relates  to  finance.  Under  the  old 
system  of  government  regulation  of  railroads,  you  know  in 
the  beginning  when  Commodore  Vanderbilt  established  one 
of  the  first  great  consolidated  systems  of  railroads  in  the 
country,  capital  was  the  all-dominating  factor.  Capital 
could  charge  what  it  pleased  for  the  transportation  of  freight, 
could  order  labor  to  do  what  it  wanted  to — could  handle 
the  whole  situation  without  limitation.  But  since  that  day. 
two  great  organizations  have  begun  to  function  in  the  trans- 
portation system  of  the  country.  One  is  the  government  and 
the  other  is  organized  labor. 

Four  decades  ago  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  started 
to  regulate  the  railroads,  and  in  1906  passed  a  bill  that 
completed  the  direct  control  of  the  railroads,  so  far  as  freight 
rates  were  concerned.  Organized  labor  commenced  maybe 
five  decades  ago,  certainly  four  decades  ago;  I  can  not  re- 
member the  actual  date.  It  was  weak  in  the  beginning,  and 
grew  and  grew  until  it  became  a  more  powerful  factor  in 
the  operating  equation  than  the  capital  that  owned  the  rail- 
roads. 

The  Rate-Making  Problem 

We  are  regulating  railroads  to-day  in  the  interest  of  the 
shipper  by  regulating  the  freight  rate  for  each  piece  of 
freight.  The  cost  of  carrying  a  ton  of  pig  iron  from  Birm- 
ingham to  Boston  is  not  fixed  by  the  general  manager  down 
here  at  the  railroad  office.  Of  course,  I  am  talking  now 
as  if  the  government  were  not  at  present  running  the  rail- 
roads, as  if  they  were  under  private  control.  The  rates  are 
fixed  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  and  the  toll 
that  you  have  to  pay  to  carry  a  ton  of  pig  iron  to  Boston 
is  $5.  It  does  not  make  any  difference  whether  you  go  to 
the  Louisville  &  Nashville  station  or  the  Southern  station 
or  the  Seaboard  Air  Line  station,  you  pay  the  same  price 
for  carr}'ing  a  ton  of  pig  iron  to  Boston.  So  it  is  with  a 
carload  of  feathers  or  a  package  of  silk  or  anything  else, 
the  government  fixes  the  rate.  Suppose  you  are  on  the 
strongest  railroad  in  the  South  with  your  town  and  your 
business — a  railroad  that  has  dense  traffic  and  high  earnings 
and  is  able  to  supply  you  with  all  the  cars  you  want  and 
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i;ivi'  \i)U  a(li(|uatt'  .•^iTviic.  Arr  you  any  iiiori'  ciititlid  to 
livi-  and  iarr\  on  your  hu.sini'ss  from  a  puhlii  >lan(l|)((int 
tlian  tlu'  man  who  lives  on  a  railroad  lu'icssary  in  tlu'  |)ulilir 
interest,  ncces.sary  to  the  development  of  the  .state,  l)Ut  en- 
joying a  lij^hter  traftk',  and  therefore  to  l>e  denominated  as 
a  weak  road?  He  has  developed  a  roai  mine  or  a  farm 
or  a  facti>ry  or  a  t;r()cer\'  store,  lit-  \\ant>  to  li\i-  and  do 
business.  Heiause  fate  has  tiirown  him  in  a  lerritor\-  of 
liyht  traffic  and  you  are  in  a  territor\-  of  den.se  traftic,  do 
you  think  you  ouijht  to  have  any  e.xclusive  right  to  adeciuate 
railway  service  with  which  to  get  your  g(X)ds  to  the  ultimate 
market  of  consumjition  and  he  not  have  a  corresponding 
right?  Of  course,  all  that  depends  u|)on  whether  his  rail- 
road can  live  and  function  and  do  business;  and  that  de- 
pends on  whether  it  can  finance  itself.  If  it  can  not  finance 
itself,  the  development  of  the  South  and  of  the  Nation  and 
the  fate  of  existing  communities  is  restricted  to  a  few  rail- 
roads enjoying  unusual  advantages. 

Now,  the  difficulty  that  confronted  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  was  tliis:  Here  is  "A"  railroad  that  started 
out  in  the  beginning  and  wandered  from  one  town  to  another. 
It  was  not  built  on  a  direct  line,  but  it  was  built  because 
one  town  wanted  to  connect  with  another,  and  it  connected 
with  another,  and  then  they  were  joined  together  in  one 
system.  It  went  over  mountains  and  hillsides;  it  went  by 
circuitous  routes;  it  built  up  the  country.  Then  came  along 
"B"  railroad,,  after  great  commerce  in  the  general  territory 
was  established,  and  built  a  direct  line  under  modern  en- 
gineering practice,  avoiding  the  hills  and  building  tunnels 
and  making  a  short  line.  Now,  bear  this  in  mind:  Eighty 
per  cent  of  the  revenue  of  all  the  railroads  is  derived  from 
the  long  haul,  the  competitive  haul,  and  only  20  per  cent 
from  local  noncompetitive  business.  So  that  you  see  thai 
a  railroad,  to  live,  must  for  its  necessary  return  look  to  its 
competitive  business — generally  the  long  haul.  It  costs  the 
"A"  railroad  much  more  to  carry  its  freight  to  the  final 
market  of  disposition,  the  railroad  that  was  built  under  ad- 
verse conditions,  than  it  does  the  "B"  railroad,  that  was 
built  by  modem  methods  and  goes  a  direct  line.  Both  are 
necessary  in  the  public  interest.  Both  must  survive.  And 
yet  they  must  carry  freight  at  the  same  rate,  because  if  "B" 
railroad  carries  freight  more  cheaply  than  "A"  railroad  all 
of  the  through  freight  goes  over  "B"  railroad,  and  "A" 
railroad  will  starve  to  death.  So  far  as  the  loss  of  capital 
is  concerned,  that  might  not  be  so  serious.  You  might  say, 
"Sacrifice  the  man  who  made  a  bad  investment";  but,  my 
friends,  you  sacrifice  the  man  who  made  a  bad  investment 
in  railroading  only  by  sacrificing  the  railroad  and  business 
and  happiness  of  the  thousands  and  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  people  who  live  along  that  line.  Their  business  must 
be  made  junk.  Their  opportunity  to  reach  the  ultimate 
market  to  dispose  of  their  products  wil  be  destroyed  if 
you  destroy  the  road.  And  that  was  one  of  the  problems 
that  confronted  Congress. 

There  has  been  great  pressure  on  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  in  the  last  two  or  three  decades  for  lower  rates, 
or  against  any  raise  in  rates,  and  if  an  active  railroad  with 
heavy  traffic  controlling  heavy  exchange  traffic  and  heavy 
divisions  of  rates  was  making  what  seemed  to  be  undue 
profits,  the  demand  was  that  the  rates  on  freight  .should 
come  down  or  remain  down,  for  higher  rates  would  give  it 
greater  profits.  Its  condition  was  taken  as  the  standard; 
it  was  held  as  the  example,  and  when  the  rates  came  down  or 
remained  down  on  the  strong  road  the  weak  road  went  into 
the  hands  of  a  receiver,  the  w-eak  competitive  road.  Now, 
that  is  the  great  financial  problem  that  has  confronted  Con- 
gress in  all  these  months. 

A  New  Test 

But  we  have  proposed  a  new  system.  You  understand  that 
the  old  basis  of  regulation  of  railroads  was  based  on  the 


ellort  to  (Ictcnnine  what  was  a  just  and  rea.Mmalilc  charge  for 
the  transportation  of  a  ton  of  pig  iron  from  Birmingham  to 
Hoston,  or  a  Ijaie  of  feathers  or  cotton,  or  something  else. 
But  we  found  we  could  not  leave  it  on  that  basis.  There 
were  some  few  roads  that  were  successfully  running  and 
making  money  Ijy  rea.son  of  peculiar  conditions.  A  large 
percentage  of  them  were  barely  living  and  not  giving  ade- 
(juate  service  to  the  pul)lic,  and  that  is  why  you  took  them 
over  for  federal  operation  during  the  war,  at  great  expense. 
Conditions  had  choked  off  most  of  the  roads  in  the  country, 
;ind  when  the  war  came  on  there  was  no  agency  or  relief 
tiiat  could  i)ut  life  into  them  and  make  them  function  and 
carry  the  soldiers,  carry  the  raw  material,  and  carry  on  the 
nation's  business  during  the  war  except  the  government  it- 
.-elf;  and  it  has  cost  you  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars 
because  your  legislation  had  choked  off  the  majority  of  the 
roads  l)cfore  the  war  came  on,  and  they  were  unable  to  meet 
the  stress  of  war  conditions. 

\ow,  the  proljlem  that  confronts  the  Congress  is  to  turn 
these  roads  back  so  that  all  roads  necessary  in  the  public  in- 
terest can  function  and  all  serve  the  public,  whether  the  pub- 
lic lives  on  the  lighter  traffic  road  or  the  strong  road.  So 
we  have  changed  the  basis  of  rate  making.  The  country  is 
divided  now  into  three  rate-making  di.stricts,  the  western, 
southern,  and  northern.  We  have  said  that  what  is  fair 
to  the  railroads  in  the  way  of  return  on  its  capital  should 
ijc  a  just  return  on  the  fair  value  of  its  property.  So  that 
we  have  provided  that  the  basis  of  freight  rates  in  each 
district  .shall  he  adju.sted  so  as  to  produce  a  return  of  SJ4 
per  cent  on  the  fair  value  of  the  railway  property  in  the  rate 
district.  In  other  words,  if  the  value  of  the  railroad  property 
— the  real  value  now,  not  watered  stock — if  the  real  value 
of  the  railroads  in  the  southern  district  is  $5,000,000,000— 
and  that  is  approximately  about  right — the  return  that  these 
railroads,  not  individually,  but  as  a  whole,  in  this  southern 
district  are  to  be  entitled  to  earn  is  as  nearly  as  practicable 
01/2  per  cent  on  $5,000,000,000;  it  would  be  something  be- 
tween $260,000,000  and  $270,000,000—51^  per  cent. 

Do  you  think  that  is  unjust?  You  can  buy  an  untaxed 
goverimient  bond  on  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange  to-day 
at  a  price  that  will  yield  5  per  cent.  It  sells  enough  below 
par  to  pay  you  5  per  cent,  with  valuable  tax  exemptions. 
Do  you  think  you  can  make  these  railroads  function  unless 
}ou  give  that  much — 5  per  cent — to  investors  in  railway 
securities?  Now,  they  do  not  get  it  if  they  do  not  earn  it. 
Many  of  the  roads  will  not  earn  it;  they  must  work  for  it 
and  earn  it  through  efficiency  if  they  get  it;  but  on  that 
basis  of  53^  per  cent  the  railroads  will  have  a  fair  chance. 
Before  the  war,  or  the  three  years  immediately  preceding  the 
war,  the  railroads  had  an  average  earning  capacity  of  5.22 
per  cent  in  the  aggregate  investment,  and  if  this  bill  goes 
through  they  will  in  the  aggregate  have  a  right  to  earn — 
that  is,  their  freight  rates  will  be  based  on  a  yield  of  5^/2, 
or  5.50,  or  an  increase  of  twenty-eight  one-hundredths  of 
1  per  cent,  or  about  $50,400,000  for  all  of  the  railroads  of 
the  United  States.  Now,  that  is  not  an  unreasonable  in- 
crease when  you  consider  the  scale  on  which  everything  else 
has  increased,  and  the  increased  interest  which  must  be 
paid  to  attract  investments.  Now,  that  is  the  net;  you 
would  pay  a  good  deal  more  than  that  in  freight  rates.  That 
is  a  net  increase,  not  a  gross  increase.  Of  course,  all  in- 
crease in  wage,  all  increase  in  coal,  all  increase  in  steel 
rails,  in  costs,  goes  into  gross;  but  the  railroads  as  a  whole 
would  get  an  increase  of  $50,000,000  in  net;  and  it  will  cost 
more  than  $50,000,000  to  make  up  to  railway  investors  for 
the  increased  cost  of  money;  or,  you  might  say,  for  the  depre- 
ciation of  the  value  of  money;  and  the  increased  value  of 
everything  else,  for  a  ton  of  cotton  or  iron  or  merchandise 
will  buy  more  transportation  to-day  than  ever  before  in  the 
historv  of  the  railroads. 
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But  we  did  not  stop  there.  Some  of  these  railroads  will 
not  earn  Sy^  per  cent  on  the  fair  value  of  their  property 
devoted  to  public  use.  Some  of  them  will  earn  more.  We 
said  heretofore  that  a  railroad  could  earn  all  it  could  make. 
We  now  put  a  limitation  upon  its  excess  earnings.  We  have 
said  that  a  railroad's  earning  capacity  could  be  6  per  cent  on 
its  value,  with  a  graduated  proportion  of  any  excess.  If 
it  is  undercapitalized  and  earns  6  per  cent  on  the  fair  value 
of  its  property,  it  will  be  more  than  6  per  cent  on  its  capital 
stock.  If  it  is  overcapitalized,  it  will  be  less  than  6  per 
cent;  and  then  when  its  earnings  goes  to  6  per  cent  on  real 
value,  we  have  said  that  it  can  earn  one-half  of  the  earnings 
between  6  and  7,  or  one-half  of  1  per  cent  more;  and  when 
it  goes  above  7  per  cent,  it  can  only  keep  for  itself  one-fourth 
of  what  it  earns  over  6  per  cent.  The  balance  has  to  go 
into  a  government  fund,  a  government  fund  in  the  interest 
of  the  public,  a  government  fund  that  can  be  loaned  the 
railroads,  weak  or  strong,  that  have  to  borrow  money  in  order 
that  they  may  compete  with  the  great  lenders  of  money  in 
New  York  and  hold  down  the  price  of  interest,  because  you 
know  you — the  public — have  got  to  pay  that  interest.  You 
pay  it.  The  railroad  can  not  run  unless  you  do  pay  it, 
and  then  the  fund  can  be  used  to  be  invested  by  a  govern- 
ment board  or  commission  in  buying  locomotives  and  cars, 
and  equipment  of  all  kinds  and  renting  it  to  the  weaker 
reads  or  the  roads  that  need  it  whether  they  are  weak  or 
strong.  That  is  in  the  interest  of  the  public.  One  of  the 
great  problems  that  you  have  to  contend  with  is  lack  of 
cars,  lack  of  facilities  to  get  your  product  to  the  market. 
Under  this  bill  no  longer  could  it  be  said  that  one  great 
concern  in  America  can  hold  all  the  ice  cars,  the  refrigerator 
cars,  because  if  they  tn-  to  make  a  monopoly  of  it  the  gov- 
ernment would  build  some  and  furnish  them  where  the  pub- 
lic needed  them,  wherever  congestion  or  scarcity  might  arise. 
That  is  in  the  interest  of  the  people. 

Incentive  Not  Destroyed 

Now,  there  is  complaint  that  we  are  limiting  the  earning 
capacity  of  these  roads.  We  have  given  them  the  incentive 
to  go  on.  There  is  no  competition  in  rates  now.  There  is 
only  competition  in  ser\'ice;  but  as  this  bill  would  allow 
them  to  earn  one-half  they  earn  between  6  and  7  per  cent 
and  one-cjuarter  of  1  per  cent  above  7  per  cent  we  would  still 
hold  out  the  inducement  for  competition  in  service.  But 
as  the  government  under  this  bill  would  direct  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  of  the  United  States  that  it  shall 
levy  freight  rates  on  the  public  that  will  enable  the  railroads 
to  earn — not  on  their  capital  stock  but  on  their  real  value — 
to  the  extent  of  S}4  per  cent,  that  is  practically  assuring  the 
aggregate  railway  investment  out  of  your  pocket,  Mr.  Ship- 
per, whether  represented  by  issues  of  stock,  if  issued  at 
real  value,  or  by  their  bonds,  if  issued  at  real  value,  a  return 
every  year;  and  if  the  government  fixes  a  reasonable  return 
for  them  so  that  the)-  can  live  and  function,  it  is  but  just 
and  right  that  the  government  shall  say  how  far  they  shall 
have  the  privilege  of  earning  out  of  the  business  of  the 
American  people. 

Labor  Provisions 

New,  I  want  to  come  down  to  the  other  problem,  and  that 
is  labor.  It  is  just  as  vital  to  you  as  finance.  Labor  func- 
tioning properly  in  the  great  railroad  .system  in  this  country 
is  necessary  to  the  life  of  the  nation,  so  necessar}-  to  the 
life  of  the  nation  that  when  the  men  of  America  had  to  save 
the  world  from  the  Hun  you  told  the  man  who  was  en- 
gaged in  railroad  labor  he  need  not  go  to  the  tiring  line; 
that  it  was  more  necessary  for  him  to  stay  on  his  job.  That 
is  how  vital  transportation  is  to  the  country,  so  we  have 
taken  a  very  radical  step  in  the  labor  world  in  this  bill. 

I  am  not  surprised  that  labor  leaders  have  criticized  it. 
It  would  be  strange  if  thev  had  not  when  first  written  m  this 


I 'ill  and  before  the  rank  and  file  of  labor  had  thought  it  out. 
But  I  think  the  step  that  the  Senate  has  taken  is  necessary, 
not  only  for  the  protection  of  the  American  public  but  for 
the  protection  of  railway  labor  itself. 

I  told  you  a  while  ago  the  provisions  of  this  bill  were  re- 
ported from  the  Senate  committee,  IS  men  voting,  by  a 
vote  of  14  to  1.  A  motion  was  made  in  the  Senate  to  strike 
out  the  labor  provisions  and  was  defeated  by  a  vote  of  47 
to  25.  Now,  that  may  not  mean  much  to  you.  Labor  is  a 
very  powerful  factor  in  politics,  and  labor  leaders  had  come 
before  the  coimnittee  of  the  Senate  and  absolutely  rejected 
the  provisions  of  this  bill.  The  Senators  of  the  United 
States  are  elected  to  office  by  labor  as  well  as  by  farmers 
and  business  men,  and  they  are  slow  to  defy  the  mandate 
of  a  great  class  unless  they  feel  sure  that  they  are  right. 
And  by  a  vote  of  47  to  25  they  refused  to  strike  out  of  this 
bill  its  labor  features.  Now,  I  think,  whether  you  repre- 
sent labor  or  capital  or  the  public,  that  that  should  give  you 
cause  for  consideration.  Why,  I  see  men  in  this  audience 
whom  I  have  known  for  35  or  40  years — men  who  have 
re[)resented  the  great  labor  interests  of  this  district.  I  don't 
think  that  any  man  there  can  say,  although  I  have  not  al- 
ways agreed  with  them,  that  my  general  attitude  against 
labor  in  this  district  has  been  unfair.  Six  years  ago,  when 
I  was  a  candidate  for  the  Senate,  I  had  some  splendid  en- 
dorsements from  the  ver}'  men  who  do  not  agree  with  me 
in  this  position. 

The  Precedent  of  1916 

Yet  I  want  to  make  a  confession  to  you.  I  am  probably 
more  responsible  for  the  labor  clause  in  the  Cummins  bill 
than  any  man  in  the  Congress,  because  I  first  proposed  it  in 
the  Senate.  When  the  Adamson  bill  came  before  the  Con- 
gress in  1916  it  came  there  to  avoid  a  great  railway  strike. 
The  labor  and  the  representatives  of  the  railroads — I  won't 
say  labor  and  capital,  because  capital  had  little  to  say  about 
it;  it  was  the  management  of  the  railroads  and  the  labor — - 
could  not  agree.  The  President  was  appealed  to  and  he 
could  not  Ijring  them  together,  and,  finally,  labor  itself  asked 
the  Congress  to  solve  the  problem  by  federal  statute.  Now, 
some  people  deny  that.  One  of  the  leaders  of  the  brother- 
hoods in  my  office  a  week  or  two  ago  denied  that  proposi- 
tion. "Ah,"  he  said,  "but  they  had  not  done  so  officially".; 
that  they  had  not  officially  asked  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  solve  this  problem  by  a  statute;  that  there  was 
nothing  on  their  books  to  authorize  such  action.  I  said, 
"Mr.  Wills,  you  came  into  this  office  and  asked  me  to  vote 
for  the  Adamson  bill,  and  a  committee  from  the  Birmingham 
district  representing  railroad  labor  came  to  Senator  Bank- 
head's  office,  met  Senator  Bankhead  and  myself  and  asked 
us  to  support  the  .\damson  bill.  We  did  not  ask  you  for 
your  credentials  as  to  whether  you  had  passed  a  resolution  in 
your  organization  to  favor  the  Adamson  bill,  but  you  told 
us  that  you  were  the  representatives  of  the  four  brother- 
hoods, and  you  asked  us  to  vote  for  it.  Were  we  not  justi- 
fied in  presuming  that  your  organization  was  for  it?"  If 
they  had  not  stood  for  it,  and  if  the  President  of  the  United 
States  had  not  asked  for  it  the  Adamson  bill  never  would 
have  become  a  law.  What  did  they  ask  for?  They  asked 
for  the  government  of  the  United  States  to  fix  the  rate  of 
wages  and  the  hours  of  work.  It  came  from  labor,  and  it 
was  going  their  way. 

When  men  make  a  precedent  they  can  not  deny  it.  They 
must  stand  by  their  own  handiwork;  and  if  there  are  any 
railroad  men  in  this  hall  to-night — I  know  there  are — you 
know  that  every  word  I  have  just  uttered  is  true.  You  were 
right  in  asking  for  it  when  a  strike  became  inevitable.  The 
peace  and  the  happiness  of  the  nation  were  threatened. 
There  was  nothing  that  could  save  it  but  the  government, 
and  the  time  had  come  when  the  government  should  func- 
tion, and  it  did  function.     But  I  knew  then  that  the  Adam- 
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.son  law  (lid  not  solve  tiu'  prohlcm;  I  knew  then  tiiat  it"  tiie 
final  cleiision  of  governmental  authority  was  rij;ht  a.s  a  tem- 
porary expedient,  it  was  right  that  the  government  should 
tix  the  rates  of  wages  whenever  and  as  often  as  the  disagree- 
ments between  management  and  employees  iK-came  irrecon- 
cilalile.  I  knew  that  we  mi'ml)ers  of  Congress  knew  noth- 
ing a!)out  the  real  equation  involved.  How  did  wc  know, 
with  tiie  many  duties  that  wc  have  to  pcrfonn,  whether  the 
particular  rate  of  so  much  per  day  i)aid  to  the  man  who  sits 
in  tlie  engine  cab  was  ju.st  or  fair  or  not?  The  solution  of 
that  ([uestion  requires  an  expert  board,  careful  deliberation 
and  consiileration,  and  I  proposed,  when  the  Adamson  i)ill 
came  to  the  vSenate — this  is  why  I  say  I  am  jirimarily  re- 
sponsible for  this  pro]K)sition — when  the  Adamson  bill  came 
to  the  Senate  I  jiroiKKsed  in  the  committee  on  interstate  com- 
merce that  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  in  the  fu- 
ture should  fix  the  rate  of  wage  and  hours  of  work  of  the 
labor  engaged  by  the  great  railroad  transportation  companies 
of  America,  and  it  was  favorably  reported  to  the  Senate  by 
the  committee;  and  then,  although  Congress  passed  the 
Adamson  bill,  it  got  cold  feet.  It  got  scared,  and  when  it 
came  to  the  water  jump  it  would  not  go  over  and  rejected  my 
amendment,  and  I  only  got  14  votes  for  it  at  that  time. 

Now,  that  is  where  this  whole  thing  started,  and  that  idea 
has  grown  and  grown  until  it  has  been  passed  by  the  Senate 
by  a  vote  of  47  to  25,  and  unless  the  conferees  or  the  House 
of  Representatives  rejects  it  it  will  Ijecome  the  law,  and  if  it 
becomes  the  law  it  will  be  obeyed.  Make  no  mistake  about 
that,  the  law  will  be  ol)eyed. 

A   Nation-Wide  Railway  Strike 

A  few  months  ago  we  were  facing  a  nation-vnde  coal 
strike.  It  looked  as  if  there  was  no  way  out.  One  hundred 
and  ten  million  peoi)le  in  America  did  what?  They  ap- 
pealed to  the  President,  to  the  government,  and  the  govern- 
ment settled  it.  There  was  no  permanent  law  on  the  statute 
books  for  it  looking  to  the  particular  settlement,  but  it  was 
worked  out,  partly  under  a  war-time  statute  and  partly 
through  intervention  by  the  administration.  You  are  in  a 
coal  district.  You  may  not  have  been  alarmed,  but  how 
aliout  the  many  hundreds  of  thousands  of  householders  in 
America,  when  that  strike  was  threatened,,  who  thought 
about  winter  coming  on,  the  wife  and  the  little  ones  by  the 
fireside  without  coal  to  carry  them  through  the  winter?  No 
fault  of  theirs..  They  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  deter- 
mination of  the  question  whether  it  was  just  or  unjust; 
but  yet,  because  one  set  of  men  said  that  this  shall  be  done, 
and  the  other  set  of  men  said  it  shall  not  be  done  the  great 
mass  of  the  .\merican  people  were  to  be  made  to  suffer. 
That  is  the  place  where  government  should  function.  Gov- 
ernment is  organized  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  the  great 
mass  of  the  people  who  live  in  a  community  from  the  arbi- 
trary act  of  any  one  class.  In  this  countrj-  years  ago,  when 
capital  was  disposed  to  combine  and  organize  the  so-called 
trusts  to  control  the  commerce  of  the  American  people,  the 
government,  representing  the  people,  stepped  in  and  passed 
the  so-called  Sherman  law,  and  to  capital  the  government 
said,  "So  far  and  no  farther."  There  have  not  been  so  many 
men  sent  to  jail,  but  there  has  stood  the  signboard  on  the 
road,  and  every  man  has  know-n  where  he  must  stop  in  the 
public  interest. 

Whenever  a  class  arises  in  this  country  where  caste  and  class 
are  out  of  place,  whenever  a  class  arises  in  this  country  that 
threatens  the  life  and  the  peace  and  happiness  of  the  Ameri- 
can people,  whether  it  be  capital  or  labor,  or  any  other  class, 
then  comes  the  time  that  your  government  must  function,  and 
your  representatives  in  public  life  who  fail  to  stand  up  and 
do  their  full  duty  are  recreant  in  their  duty  to  the  public 
and  traitors  to  the  cause  of  the  people. 

I  say  I  am  responsible  for  this  provision  of  this  bill — I 


nu-ui  its  main  feature  -  and  I  think  it  is  just  not  only  to  the 
public  but  to  labor.  Labor  has  appealed  to  me  many  times 
in  the  i)ast  24  years  to  vote  for  things  they  wanted,  and 
I  have  most  of  the  time  sujjportcd  their  pro!>lems  because 
I  thought  they  were  just. 

There  is  a  good  deal  of  remedial  legislation  on  the  statute 
books  that  tlie  railroad  men  of  America  have  proposed  and 
wanttd  that  I  jjroposed  in  Congress  for  them.  So  that  I  did 
not  api)roach  this  sul)jcct  adverse  to  them,  i)ut  I  apfiroached 
the  suJjject  in  an  effort  to  do  what  was  just  both  to  them  and 
to  the  American  public. 

This  l)ill  is  not  unjust  to  American  laljor  in  the  railroads. 
Under  its  provisions  it  says  that  any  two  men  or  more  en- 
gaged in  railroad  business  .shall  not  enter  into  a  con.spiracy 
to  interfere  with  interstate  commerce.  It  is  not  applied  ex- 
clusively to  men  in  the  railroad  business;  the  law  says  any 
two  or  more  men  shall  not  conspire  to  interfere  with  inter- 
state commerce.  That  includes  capital.  Two  or  more  gen- 
eral managers  can  not  do  it.  Two  or  more  men  of  the 
public  can  not  do  it.  Two  or  more  men  of  the  public  not 
connected  with  the  railroad  could  go  out  here  and  oil  the 
track  to  stop  the  running  of  trains,  and  they  would  be  in 
violation  of  the  law,  or  if  two  or  more  men  engaged  in  the 
railroad  business  as  employees  conspired  together  that  would 
be  in  violation  of  the  law.     It  relates  to  everybody. 

The  Right  to  Quit  Work 

Now,  I  think  that  law  is  just,  provided  that  in  taking  away 
the  weapon  of  labor  to  battle  upward  you  give  labor  some- 
thing else  to  take  its  place.  We  did  take  away  one  weapon 
of  labor  to  battle  upward,  but  I  want  you  to  understand  that 
for  that  antistrike  provision  we  gave  them  something  else 
in  its  place.  That  antistrike  provision  says  that  two  or  more 
men  shall  not  conspire  against  interstate  commerce,  but  it 
says  that  nothing  in  this  act  shall  be  construed  to  prevent 
any  man  from  quitting  his  employment.  There  has  been 
a  good  deal  of  talk  about  this  bill  taking  away  the  personal 
right  of  men  and  making  slaves  of  them.  The  act  itself  ex- 
pres.sly  negatives  that  position.  But  there  is  a  very  great 
difference  between  a  man  quitting  his  employment  and 
striking.  Quitting  employment  is  a  matter  of  personal 
liberty.  It  is  a  matter  of  personal  right,  a  matter  of  per- 
sonal freedom,  but  to  strike  means  just  what  it  says.  It  is 
a  weapon  of  offense;  it  is  a  blow  directed  at  the  other  man 
to  accomplish  a  purpose.  Quitting  work  is  not  all  that  is 
wanted  in  a  strike,  for  somebody  else  takes  your  place.  You 
want  higher  wages,  fewer  hours,  or  something  else,  and  you 
exercise  the  blow  to  force  the  other  man  to  come  to  your 
terms,  just  as  you  make  use  of  a  blow  if  you  are  in  a 
personal  combat  on  the  street.  That  is  what  strike  means. 
It  is  not  an  act  of  personal  liberty,  personal  protection,  in- 
dividual rights;  it  is  the  big  stick  used  against  the  other 
fellow.  It  is  a  joint  or  social  action  falling  within  the  do- 
main or  functions  of  government  where  the  results  of  the  ac- 
tion directly  affect  the  public  welfare. 

Universal   Railroad   Strike  and  the  Public 

Now,  my  friends,  what  does  a  universal  railroad  strike 
mean?  It  ceases  to  be  a  blow  directed  against  capital,  be- 
cause, although  capital  may  lose  dividends  for  three  of  four 
months  while  labor  is  out  on  strike,  that  is  infinitesimal 
compared  with  what  is  going  to  happen  to  the  public.  The 
owners  of  the  railroads  may  lose  a  few  dollars.  Railway 
investment  may  lose  the  earning  capacity  in  90  days  of  a 
fourth  of  its  dividends  for  a  year.  What  does  that  mean? 
But  little.  It  is  an  operating  expense  that  wnll  be  paid  in 
the  end  bv  the  public.  But  a  universal  railroad  strike  for 
90  davs  in  America  is  directly  aimed  at  the  American  pub- 
lic. A  strike  for  90  days  means  idle  factories  and  foun- 
dries,  men    out   of   employment,   women    without    food.      A 
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strike  for  90  days  means  that  the  milk  trains  have  ceased 
to  go  into  the  great  cities,  and  the  infants  are  dying  in  their 
mothers'  arms.  A  strike  for  90  days  means  that  the  whole 
business  life  of  the  nation  has  ceased  to  function,  and  panic 
and  disaster  stalks  in  the  land.  The  blow  is  not  directed 
against  capital.  It  is  directed  against  the  public  to  coerce 
the  accomplishment  of  a  result  that  the  public,  unorganized, 
has  no  power  to  control. 

My  friends,  you  who  have  spent  your  lives  at  the  throttle 
of  an  engine,  or  as  a  conductor  of  a  railroad  train,  tell  me, 
if  you  produce  that  result  in  the  Birmingham  district,  how 
long  you  could  live  in  this  district?  Just  think  about  it  a 
minute.  Suppose  you  deliberately,  through  your  organi- 
zations, brought  on  a  90-day  strike;  assuming  that  your 
cause  was  perfectly  just,  that  you  were  asking  for  higher 
wages  and  you  were  entitled  to  them,  and  you  could  not 
get  them  out  of  the  railroad  management,  and  because  you 
could  not  get  them  out  of  the  railroad  management  you 
brought  on  a  strike  for  90  days  and  paralyzed  the  business 
life  of  this  nation  and  had  infants  dying  in  their  mothers' 
arms  and  men  starving  for  lack  of  food,  how  long  do  you 
think  the  public,  your  neighbor,  would  stand  it?  Before  the 
90  days  were  out  there  would  be  blood  in  men's  eyes  and 
the  governor  of  Alabama  would  have  his  troops  in  Birm- 
ingham protecting  your  homes  and  your  lives  if  you  brought 
about  that  result,  and  you  know  it  as  well  as  I  do. 

Protection  to  Labor 

I  tell  you  that  the  provisions  of  this  Cummins  bill  is  the 
greatest  protection  that  American  labor  has  ever  had  of- 
fered it.  American  labor  can  not  strike  against  the  Ameri- 
can public.  More  than  that,  think  what  it  costs  you.  Let 
me  ask  an  engineer  or  a  conductor  in  'this  audience  who 
has  served  a  great  railroad  system  for  20  or  30  years,  and, 
by  hard,  faithful  service,  has  finally  become  the  engineer 
or  the  conductor  of  the  fast  mail.  He  runs  out  his  100  miles 
or  his  day's  work  in  five  or  six  hours.  He  makes  the  best 
wage  on  the  road,  or  approximates  it.  He  has  earned  his 
position  for  peace  in  life  by  labor.  His  position  is  just 
as  much  an  accumulation  of  that  man's  time  as  if  he  had 
been  a  banker  and  saved  his  interest  and  invested  it  in 
property.  He  has  invested  it  in  good  character  and  good 
service  and  has  won  his  position,  and  you  young,  hotheads 
bring  on  a  universal  strike,  scrap  the  whole  business,  and 
throw  him  out  of  employment;  and  then  this  man  who  is 
60  years  of  age,  maybe,  after  30  years  of  service,  must  he 
go  out  and  begin  all  over  at  the  tail  end  of  a  freight  train  and 
lay  on  the  sidetracks  all  night  waiting  to  come  home,  and 
do  the  work  over  again  that  he  did  as  a  boy?  And,  if  you 
are  a  youngster,  when  you  get  30  years  older  do  you  want 
the  accumulation  of  your  30  years  to  mean  nothing  more 
to  you  than  that  it  can  be  scrapped  overnight  ?  That  is  what 
a  universal  railroad  strike  would  mean  to  you.  That  is 
what  the  labor  chiefs  have  asked  you  to  maintain  as  a  sys- 
tem. It  is  an  impossible  system,  an  impractical  system, 
where  it  is  a  blow  directed  not  against  capital  but  against 
the  American  public. 

Now,  what  have  we  proposed?  What  did  I  propose  in 
1916?  Not  that  capital  can  exact  the  last  hour  of  work 
from  you,  not  that  capital  can  enforce  unjust  conditions 
upon  you,  but  that  a  board  representing  the  government  of 
the  United  States  must  hear  your  complaint  at  any  day  and 
reach  a  just  determination  as  to  what  is  fair  and  just  to 
you  and  the  public.  That  is  what  I  proposed  in  1916.  And 
what  does  this  bill  propose?  I  did  not  suggest  any  penalty 
clause.  I  do  not  think  the  penalty  clause  is  necessary,  but 
I  see  no  objection  to  the  penalty  clause,  because  I  do  not 
think  anybody  has  a  right  to  interfere  with  the  transpor- 
tation of  interstate  commerce.  The  public  is  too  vitally  in- 
terested.    I  do  not  care  whether  you  are  engaged  in  rail- 


roading, whether  you  are  a  general  manager,  brakeman,  or 
the  outside  public,  the  penalty  clause  is  not  necessary,  for 
once  you  have  a  government  board  to  adjust  wage  scales  and 
working  conditions  of  railroads  in  America  the  strike  is 
necessarily  gone,  because  you  can  not  strike  against  your 
government. 

Common   Sense 

Labor  is  possessed  of  just  as  much  common  sense  as  other 
people.  When  this  Cummins  bill  first  came  before  the  Sen- 
ate all  four  brotherhoods  came  before  the  committee  and 
protested,  and  Mr.  Gompers  came  with  them.  I  have  known 
Mr.  Gompers  a  good  many  years.  Mr.  Gompers  always 
goes  with  his  crowd.  That  is  very  natural.  Twenty-five 
years  ago  when  I  first  knew  Mr.  Gompers  he  was  pretty 
radical.  I  had  many  occasions  to  talk  to  Mr.  Gompers 
during  war  times,  and  he  was  quite  conservative.  Men  get 
more  conservative  as  they  grow  older.  Now,  Mr.  Gompers 
came  before  the  Interstate  Commerce  Committee  and  I  cross- 
examined  him  on  this  bill.  He  said  that  he  was  opposed  to 
the  penalty  clause,  because  it  took  away  a  personal  right 
from  these  men.  I  differ  with  him  because  I  do  not  think 
there  is  a  personal  right  involved.  The  right  to  hit  another 
man  in  the  head  is  not  a  personal  right.  The  right  to  quit 
is  guaranteed  by  the  bill.  But  I  said,  "Mr.  Gompers,  if 
we  leave  out  the  penalty  clause  of  this  bill,  are  you  in  favor 
of  a  government  board  fixing  the  wages?"  He  said  no,  he 
was  not,  because  you  could  not  strike  against  a  government 
decision.  He  was  right.  You  can  not.  Then  I  said,  "Mr. 
Gompers,  can  you  tell  me  some  other  way  by  which  we  can 
avoid  a  universal  railroad  strike  in  this  country,  and  all 
the  disaster  that  will  follow  in  its  wake,  other  than  the 
method  we  have  written  in  this  bill?"  He  said  no,  that 
there  was  no  other  way.  He  did  not  believe  this  would,  but 
he  had  nothing  else  to  suggest.  In  other  words,,  he  pro- 
claimed the  doctrine  that  in  this  great  Republic  the  force 
of  capital  or  the  force  of  labor  must  prevail  and  the  battle 
field  must  be  over  the  homes  of  America.  That  was  in  Au- 
gust. Last  week  the  press  dispatches  said  that  the  posi- 
tion of  Mr.  Gompers  and  the  representatives  of  the  four 
brotherhoods,  in  issuing  their  statement  about  this  legisla- 
tion, was  that  they  were  opposed  to  the  penal  features  of 
the  bills,  but  were  prepared  to  accept  the  remedial  part  of 
the  legislation,  and  asked  that  the  legislation  be  extended 
to  Pullman-car  conductors,  who  had  been  unfortunately  left 
out.  What  are  the  remicdial  features  of  the  legislation?  So 
far  as  the  Senate  bill  is  concerned  it  is  that  if  there  is  a 
dispute  as  to  wages  or  working  conditions  each  side  may 
select  a  certain  number  of  arbitrators — five,  I  believe — and 
thev  shall  try  to  agree. 

If  they  agree,  then  that  settles  the  difference.  If  they 
can't  agree,  then  the  question  shall  go  to  the  board  of  trans- 
portation, a  government  board  appointed  by  the  President, 
and  the  board  of  transportation  shall  finally  determine  what 
is  a  just  wage  or  what  are  just  working  conditions.  Those 
are  the  remedial  features  of  the  bill.  Instead  of  the  board  of 
transportation  that  is  created  by  this  bill,  in  1916  I  pro- 
posed the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  in  principle 
the  same.  This  is  a  very  great  change  from  the  testimony 
that  was  presented  before  the  committee.  If  that  statement 
correctly  presents  the  attitude  of  the  labor  leaders,  is  not 
that  a  change  that  has  reflected  the  sentiment  of  the  great 
mass  of  railroad  workers  of  America,  who  want  only  what 
is  just  and  what  is  right?  I  think  it  is.  I  think  it  is. 
Now,  let  me  tell  you:  If  you  have  a  board,  if  this  legisla- 
tion goes  through  and  you  are  not  satisfied  with  your  wages 
or  working  conditions,  you,  as  an  individual,  if  you  are 
engaged  in  railroad  employment,  can  carry  the  question  to 
the  board  of  transportation.  Or  if  you  belong  to  the  labor 
union    vour  union  can  demand  arbitration,  and  if  arbitra- 
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linn  i.s  not  worked  out  satisfactorily,  \oiir  union  can  carr\ 
it  to  tlie  board  of  transportation  and  liavc  il  detcrniincd  in 
a  peaceful,  orderly  way  and  dis|)ose  of  tlie  (|uestion,  and 
you  will  not  lose  your  job..  Well,  if  you  have  tlio.se  remedial 
features,  what  care  you  whether  there  is  a  provi.sion  in  tliere 
that  no  man  shall  conspire  to  interfere  with  interstate  com- 
merce? While  you  sit  in  the  cab  of  the  cnp;ine,  do  you 
want  some  fellow  to  conspire  to  interfere  with  interstate 
commerce  in  a  way  that  may  throw  your  enj^ine  in  the  ditch  ? 

The  Public  Pays  the  Bill 

Since  the  war  bes^an  the  cost  of  running;  the  railroads  of 
.\merica,  as  shown  b\-  the  report  of  Mr.  Hines,  checked  up 
by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  and  its  experts,  has 
been  $1,S.>5,000.()()()  more  than  it  was  Ijcfore  the  war  started. 
Railroad  capital  has  not  paid  that.  It  could  not.  Why, 
SI, So5, 000,000  is  more  than  the  railroads  ever  paid  out  in 
interest  on  their  bonds  and  dividends  on  their  stock  in  any 
one  year  of  their  existence.  Some  people  say  that  this  in- 
creased cost  of  wages  and  material  ought  to  come  out  of  the 
railroads.  Of  course,  the  man  who  says  that  is  an  anarchist. 
He  wants  to  destroy  the  property.  It  could  not  come  out 
of  the  railroads.  One  billion  eight  hundred  million  is 
nearly  two  billions  of  dollars.  There  are  but  eighteen  bil- 
lions of  dollars  engaged  in  the  railroad  business.  Divide  two 
billion  into  it,  and  it  would  take  nine  years  for  you  to  eat 
up  all  the  capital  that  is  invested  in  railroads,  if  it  came 
out  of  capital.  .\t  the  end  of  nine  years  you  would  not  have 
anything  left. 

But,  more  than  that,  you  can't  take  it  out  of  railroad  capi- 
tal. l)ecause  railroad  capital  has  got  to  exist.  If  the  L.  &  X. 
Railroad  went  broke  the  capital  would  remain,  and  the 
government  would  make  }ou  sell  it  to  somelwdy  else  that 
would  run  the  railroad.  So  you  can't  absorb  railroad  capital. 
^^'here  does  it  come  from?  It  came  out  of  the  public. 
Freight  rates  were  increased  50  per  cent  and  passenger  rates 
were  increased  25  per  cent,  and  the  public  pays  the  bill. 
And  who  got  it?  One  billion  seven  hundred  and  seventy-five 
millions  of  dollars  of  that  increase  went  to  labor,  as  shown 
bv  Mr.  Hines  report,  and  since  that  report  came  out  an- 
other hundred  million  was  absorbed  in  the  adjustment  of 
some  minor  matters.  So  that,  in  fact,  the  railroad  labor  has 
absorbed  the  entire  $1,835,000,000  of  increase  in  the  cost 
of  transportation.  The  next  greatest  item  of  cost  to  a  rail- 
road is  coal.  Before  the  war  came  on  the  railroads  were 
buying  coal  at  an  average  of  $2.10  a  ton.  To-day  they  are 
paying  $4  a  ton.  and  one  time  it  went  up  to  $4.20  on  an 
average. 

Before  the  war  the  railroads  vi^ere  buying  steel 
rails  at  $30  a  ton.  .\t  one  time  during  the  war  they  got  up 
as  high  as  $57,  and  to-day  they  are  selling  for  $47  a  ton. 
Now.  labor  has  absorbed  all  of  the  increase  that  the  public 
is  paying,  and  yet  there  is  a  further  increase  in  the  cost  of 
coal,  rails,  oil,  lumber,  and  everj-thing  else  it  takes  to  run 
a  railroad.  The  railroads  are  very  much  worse  off  than 
thev  were  before  there  was  any  increase  in  freight  and  pas- 
senger rates. 

Double  Charge  Against  Public 

Now,  labor  is  asking  another  billion  dollars.  From 
whom?  Capital?  No.  Capital  can't  pay  it.  Nobod}- 
for  a  minute  contends  that  capital  can  pay  it.  They  are 
asking  it  from  the  public,  the  farmer  who  ships  his  cotton 
to  market,  the  pig-iron  man  who  ships  his  ton  of  pig  iron 
to  Boston,  the  grocer  who  is  shipping  his  food  to  your  house. 
Is  that  all  it  is  costing  you?  In  the  debate  in  the  Senate 
on  this  bill  I  heard  it  asserted  that  when  you  increase  freight 
rates  $1  that  by  the  time  that  increase  got  to  the  consumer 
it  amounted  to'$5.  I  think  that  was  an  exaggerated  state- 
ment, and  I  don't  stand  for  it;  liut  that  was  asserted.     But 


it  (vrtainly  does  increase  the  cost  of  commodities  more  than 
the  increa.sc  in  freight  rates,  because  when  the  producer  sells 
the  raw  material  and  ships  it  over  the  rails,  the  man  who 
buys  it,  the  manufacturer,  adds  the  freight  and  the  co.st  of 
the  raw  material  together,  and  then  multiplies  his  profit  into 
it,  whether  it  is  10  per  cent  or  25  per  cent.  When  it  gets 
to  the  jobber,  he  adds  the  cost  of  the  gowls  and  the  freight 
together  and  multiplies  his  profit  into  it,  and  when  it  gets 
to  the  wholesaler  he  docs  tlie  same  thing,  and  the  retailer  does 
the  same  thing;  and  that  profit  runs  all  the  way  from  10 
to  100  ])er  cent.  .So  I  think  you  are  safe  to  say  that  for 
ever)-  dollar  of  increased  freight  rates  you  put  on  the  Ameri- 
can people,  whether  you  do  it  for  labor  or  ca[)ital  or  any- 
thing else,  you  put  a  charge  of  $2  on  the  jiockcts  of  the 
American  jieople  when  they  come  to  consume  it.  When  you 
put  a  dollar  of  freight  on  the  food  of  the  American  people, 
you  charge  the  American  consumer  $2  out  of  his  pocket  at 
least.  As  I  say,  some  people  asserted  it  was  five  times  as 
much,  but  I  think  that  is  an  exaggerated  statement.  Well 
now,  if  it  is  twice  as  much,  then  the  charge  that  has  been 
put  on  the  American  pul)lic  for  the  increased  cost  of  labor 
on  the  railroads  is  not  $1,835,000,000,  but  is  $3,670,000,- 
000,  and  if  you  put  another  billion  dollars  on  that  for  labor 
that  they  are  demanding  now,  that  is  $2,000,000,000  more 
that  the  ultimate  consumer  of  the  American  public  has  got 
to  pay  for,  and  that  would  be  $5,000,000,000  since  the  war 
began  as  the  price  of  increased  labor  on  the  railroads  that 
the  American  consumer  has  to  pay  for.  How  are  you  going 
to  get  down  the  cost  of  living? 

I  am  not  in  favor  of  cheap  wages.  It  is  a  mighty  good 
thing  for  any  community  and  any  public  to  pay  labor  as 
good  a  wage  a?  it  is  possible  without  destroying  business, 
because  the  wages  of  labor  are  always  spent  in  the  com- 
munity to  build  it  up  and  encourage  business.  But  there  is 
a  line  that  you  have  got  to  draw.  When  you  go  with  wages 
beyond  a  certain  limit,  l)usiness  ceases  to  function.  When 
you  go  beyond  the  limit,  your  producer  or  manufacturer  that 
can  not  go  into  a  competitive  market  and  sell  his  goods  at 
a  profit  then  ceases  to  work. 

Now,  those  are  all  the  problem  that  you  have  got  to  solve 
in  this  great  equation,  with  the  life  of  the  public  involved. 
And  as  your  representative  in  the  United  States  Senate,  do 
you  want  me  to  stand  for  the  problem  of  solving  that  ques- 
tion on  the  battle  field  of  a  great  strike,  where  force  and 
anger  and  discord  sit  at  the  judgment  seat,  or  do  you  want 
me  to  stand  for  the  problem  that  a  high  court  of  governmental 
justice,  a  board  appointed  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  representing  the  best  interests  of  all  people  of  the 
United  States,  shall  sit  in  judgment  and  decide  the  equa- 
tion for  you  justly?  That  is  what  I  have  done.  That  is 
what  I  stand  for. 


Committees  to  Prepare  for 

Return  of  Roads 

DIRECTOR  General  Hines  has  appointed  the  following 
committees  to  arrange  details  connected  with  the  trans- 
fer of  the  railroads  to  private  operation  March  1, 
and  also  to  recommend  the  machinery  necessary  to  liquidate 
the  federal  administration : 

Liquidation  Committee. — Chairman,  John  Barton  Pa}'ne; 
Messrs.   Powell,   Sherley,   Spencer,   Underwood. 

Committee  on  Claims. — Chairman,  T.  C.  Powell;  Messrs. 
Prouty.   Tyler,   Underwood. 

Special  Committee  to  Confer  with  Corporations  in  the 
Matter  of  Interest  on  Additions  and  Betterments. — Chair- 
man. John  Barton  Payne;  IMessrs.  Powell,  Prouty,  Sherley, 
Underwocxl,  Parker. 


Measures  to  Reduce  Overtime  in  Train  Service 

Circular  Issued  by  Director  of  the  Northwestern  Region  Gives 
Valuable  Suggestions  to  Cut  Costs 


RH.  AisHTON,  regional  director  of  the  Northwestern 
region,  issued  Circular  No.  95,  on  January  8,  calling 
•  attention  to  tlie  fact  that  the  granting  of  time  and 
one-half  for  overtime  to  train  and  enginemen  in  all  classes  of 
freight  service  will  greatly  increase  the  cost  of  conducting 
transportation  unless  steps  are  taken  to  avoid  overtime  wher- 
ever it  is  possible  to  do  so.  The  circular  includes  a  list 
of  12  suggestions  on  the  handling  of  trains,  perfecting  the 
organization  and  increasing  facilities  which  will  tend  to 
avoid  many  delays  in  train  movement.  These  suggestions 
seem  so  pertinent,  are  expressed  in  such  concise  language, 
and  constitute  an  excellent  code  of  practice,  that  they  are 
published  in  full  below: 

Effective  December  1,  19l9,  under  the  provisions  of  Supple- 
ments 24  and  25  to  General  Order  No.  27,  time  and  one-half 
for  overtime  has  been  granted  to  train  and  enginemen  in  all 
classes  of  freight  service,  including  mine-run  and  transfer  service. 

Heretofore  time  on  duty  in  excess  of  the  established  number 
of  hours  constituting  a  day,  or  when  on  a  mileage  basis,  time 
on  duty  exceeding  the  number  of  miles  divided  by  12J/^,  has  been 
considered  a  penalty  to  be  avoided,  when  possible,  under  normal 
conditions,  but  has  had  no  financial  significance  when  the  service 
performed  was  equally  as  valuable  as  that  furnished  within  the 
normal  hours  before  overtime  accrued,  taking  into  consideration 
the  fact  that  the  overtime  rate  was  pro-rata.  However,  with 
the  payment  of  a  punitive  rate  for  overtime,  it  is  manifestly 
essential  that  a  careful  study  be  made  of  operating  methods  and 
facilities,  to  determine  whether  the  service  performed  on  a 
punitive  rate  basis  is  sufficiently  valuable  to  the  railroads  to 
warrant  the  working  of  men  in  excess  of  hours  in  which  service 
can  be  required  at  the  single  time  rate. 

This  question  involves  many  problems  that  will  require  most 
careful  analysis,  and  the  adoption  of  improved  methods  of  op- 
eration for  the  purpose  of  accelerating  train  movement.  The 
following  suggestions  are  made  in  connection  with  the  study  of 
this  question : 

1.  Trains  should  not  be  ordered  until  it  is  known  that  they 
can  depart  at  the  specified   time. 

2.  So  far  as  practicable  start  trains  from  terminals  at  a  time 
when  movement  will  meet  with  the  least  interference  by  op- 
posing or  superior  trains.  Investigation  at  different  times  has 
shown  that  yard  forces  order  trains  to  depart  from  terminals  at 
times  when  opposing  or  superior  trains  will  cause  delays  in  de- 
parture from  terminals  and  further  delays  en  route.  More  close 
co-operation  should  exist  between  train  dispatching  and  yard 
forces  to  avoid  this  condition. 

3.  Solid  trains  should  be  made  up  for  terminals  of  the  various 
freight  divisions,  instead  of  being  made  up  in  such  manner  as 
to  require  frequent  stops  to  set  out  cars  en  route.  No  doubt 
lack  of  facilities  in  a  great  many  cases  will  prevent  the  holding 
of  cars  sufficient  length  of  time  to  accomplish  this,  but  reports 
from  inspectors  reaching  this  office  show  that  a  great  deal  more 
of  it  can  be  done  than  has  been  done  with  the  existing  facilities. 

It  is  well  known  that  delays  to  cars  waiting  for  solid  trains 
in  reality  advances  the  movement  to  final  destination,  and  avoids 
the  expense  incident  to  frequent  switching,  and  which  also  adds 
to  the  possibility  of  damage  to  equipment. 

4.  Train  dispatchers  should  keep  yardmasters  fully  informed 
of  trains  en  route  so  that  arrangements  can  be  made  to  relieve 
crews  promptly  on  arrival  at  terminals,  thus  avoiding  the  pay- 
ment of  final  terminal  delay  or  overtime. 

5.  It  has  been  demonstrated  that  the  best  showing  is  made 
on  penalty  time  when  the  setting  out  and  picking  up  of  cars  over 
a  division  is  confined  to  the  fewest  possible  trains  that  can  prop- 
erly handle  the  work.  An  unnecessary  number  of  trains  picking 
up  and  setting  out  cars  between  terminals  is  reflected  in  the 
movement   of   all    trains.     Careful    study   and    the    adoption    of 


proper  methods  will  confine  delays  to  through  trains  between 
terminals,  to  clearing  superior  trains,  stopping  for  coal  and  water 
and  delays  incident  to  the  proper  care  of  equipment. 

6.  Hostlers  preparing  engines  for  the  road  and  placing  them 
on  the  trains. 

7.  Discontinuance  of  the  requirement  that  conductors  check 
trains,  secure  waybills,  etc.,  at  important  terminals.  Efficient 
yard  organization  can  be  provided  to  do  this  work  at  much  less 
cost  than  is  iuAolved  in  the  delay  incident  to  the  work  being 
done  by  conductors. 

8.  Increased  supervision  on  the  part  of  all  division  officers, 
but  particularly  by  trainmasters  and  road  foremen  of  engines, 
is  of  primary  importance,  and  where  there  are  not  sufficient  train- 
masters to  provide  proper  and  complete  supervision,  additional 
trainmasters  should  be  employed  to  devote  their  entire  time  to 
the  supervision  of  train  and  yard  operations. 

9.  Loading  of  merchandise  cars  for  the  various  way-freight 
districts.  Without  doubt  this  will  develop  that  freight  trainmen 
are  loading  and  unloading  tons  of  freight  which  could  be  handled 
by  other  employees  at  a  less  cost.  In  determining  this  question, 
first  consideration  should  be  given  to  the  prompt  movement  of 
merchandise,  economical  use  of  equipment,  empty  car  haul,  and 
reasonable  tonnage  per  car. 

10.  The  question  of  accelerating  train  movement  is  one  which 
cannot  be  determined  without  an  exhaustive  study  of  practically 
every  operating  feature.  While  it  is  understood  that  good  judg- 
ment will  be  used  in  rating  locomotives,  it  is  not  expected  that 
any  reduction  in  tonnage  will  be  made  at  this  time,  but  instead 
the  efforts  of  division  organization  should  be  concentrated  on 
the  elimination  of  delay  which,  after  the  last  analysis,  is  the 
cause  for  overtime.  Records  indicate  that  some  railroads  show- 
ing the  heaviest  tonnage  per  train  also  show  the  highest  speed 
per  hour  in  train  movement,  which  is  entirely  due  to  the  opera- 
tion of  the  greatest  possible  number  of  solid  through  trains, 
elimination  of  terminal  delays  and  delays  en  route. 

11.  Granting  time  and  one-half  for  overtime  made  possible 
the  elimination  of  certain  arbitraries  and  special  allowances  to 
train  and  enginemen  in  freight  service  at  initial  terminals  and 
en  route.  Division  officers  should  thoroughly  understand  that 
the  elimination  of  the  payment  for  these  special  allowances  and 
arbitraries  does  not  contemplate  that  there  will  be  any  increase 
of  work  heretofore  performed  at  terminals  or  en  route,  and  just 
as  great  attention  should  be  paid  now  as  heretofore  to  the  elimi- 
nation of  initial  terminal  delay  and  work  en  route  not  incidental 
to  the  trip. 

12.  Additional  or  improved  facilities  involve  consideration  of: 
(a) — Adequate  enginehouse  facilities,  including  in  and 

outbound  tracks,  cinder  pits,  coal  and  water  stations. 

(b) — Running  tracks  between  enginehouses  and  yards. 

(c) — Installation  of  air-testing  plants  in  all  yards  of 
any  importance  to  insure  that  when  an  engine  is  coupled 
to  the  train,  the  air  brakes  will  be  in  working  order, 
and  the  regulation  air  brake  test  can  be  made  without 
delay,  thus  eliminating  delays  which  now  occur  by  neces- 
sity of  setting  out  cars  on  account  of  defective  air-brake 
apparatus. 

(d) — Extension  of  yard  tracks  to  hold  an  entire  train, 
and  the  extension  of  yard  facilities  to  permit  the  ac- 
cumulation  of  cars   for  solid   through   trains. 

(e) — Extension  of  passing  tracks  to  proper  length  to 
hold  one  or  more  trains,  the  lack  of  which  now  makes 
necessary  the  backing  over  in  double-track  territory  to 
clear  superior  trains,  and  with  the  consequent  interrup- 
tion of  traffic  on  the  opposite  main  line. 

(f)^ — Extension  of  second  tracks  in  and  out  of  termi- 
nals to  permit  prompt  clearing  of  main  lines. 
These  are,  of  course,  only  a  few  of  the  more  important  items 
for   consideration   in   the   question   of  minimizing  punitive   pay- 
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ments  for  overtime.  I  wotiUI  urge  that  during;  the  remainder 
of  the  period  of  I'cdcral  control,  the  clTorts  of  yourself  and 
other  otVicers  be  effectively  directed  on  the  above  and  such  other 
lines  as  may  occur  to  you. 


The   Prevention   of  Loss  and  Damage 

By  A.  C.  Kenly 

Tin:  PREVENTION  of  loss  and  damage  to  less  than  car- 
load shipments  of  freight,  like  all  other  problems,  is 
comparatively  easy,  wiien  attached  on  the  right  lines.  It 
is  simply  tlie  question  of  shippers,  consignees  and  carriers 
"toting  fair."  The  trouble  in  the  past  and  even  now  is  tliat 
each  class  is  more  or  less  inclined  to  "pass  the  buck,"  which 
means,  usually  that  the  carrier  comes  hindmost. 

Toting  fair  means  that  shippers,  consignees  and  carriers 
have  certain  duties  and  obligations  to  perform;  briefly  they 
are  as  follows: 

(a)  The  proper  and  secure  preparation  of  each  article 
shipped,  individually,  in  bundles  or  in  containers.  It  is  to 
be  borne  in  mind  that  under  modem  transportation,  based 
on  speed,  long  trains  and  heavily  loaded  cars,  there  must  be 
more  or  less  of  what  is  termed  "rough  handling";  and  this 
in  an  increasing  ratio  as  the  journey  is  lengthened. 

(b)  The  distinct  and  legible  marking  of  each  separate 
piece,  bundle  or  container  with  full  name  of  consignee  and 
destination.  Shippers  should  also  show  their  name  and  ad- 
dress, preceded  by  the  word  "from." 

(c)  The  obliteration  of  all  previous  shipping  marks. 

(d)  Clear  and  legible  bills-of-lading. 

(e)  Careful  checking  of  pieces  or  packages  when  being 
loaded  on  trucks,  to  catch  possible  errors.  For  instance,  a 
shipper  may  have  ten  bags  of  oats  and  ten  of  com  for  two 
different  consignees  at  stations  on  different  roads  (or  the 
same  road)  but  sent  to  station  in  different  truck  loads.  There 
is  a  chance  of  one  or  more  bags  of  oats  being  mixed  with  the 
corn  and  vice  versa.  The  error  may  not  be  detected  at  the 
freight  station.  Many  shippers  would  be  astonished  if  they 
knew  how  often  substitution  mistakes  occur  in  their  own 
loading. 

Carriers 

(a)  Should  provide  a  sufficient  and  efficient  force  to  prop- 
erly transact  the  business  of  each  agency.  This  includes 
competent  receiving,  loading,  stowing,  billing  and  deliver- 
ing forces.  When  you  take  into  consideration  that  the  re- 
ceiving and  delivering  of  freight,  the  foundation  of  transpor- 
tation" is  conducted  through  the  station  agent's  forces,  you 
would,  naturally  think  that  railroad  managers  would  con- 
sider it  of  the  most  vital  importance  to  properly  equip  each 
station  with  adequate  man  power  and  mechanical  appliances. 
If  all  agencies  were  properly  equipped,  we  should  prob- 
ably see  material  reductions  in  the  clerical  forces  in  claim 
department  and  other  general  offices. 

(b)  Train  crews  should  be  required  to  carefully  handle 
freight  in  unloading  way  cars;  and  also  be  required  to  re- 
adjust the  freight  left  in  cars,  after  each  partial  unloading, 
so  it  will  ride  safely. 

(c)  Destination  agents  should  check  freight  as  received 
from  cars;  keep  shipments  for  various  consignees  together 
and  carefully  check  every  piece  of  freight  as  delivery  is  made. 

Consignees 

Should  bear  in  mind  that  carriers  cannot,  no  matter 
how  hard  they  strive,  give  perfect  service.  They  should 
frankly  acknowledge  and  accept  the  fact,  that  miscellaneous 
shipments  must  necessarily  be  loaded  together  in  the  cars, 
and  that  it  is  an  impossibility  to  avoid  some  damage:  and 
when  the  damage  is  slight,  such  as  the  loss  of  a  small  per- 
centage of  contents  of  a  torn  sack,  or  slight  scratches  on  fur- 


niture, which  they  can  easily  remedy;  or  other  trivial  dam- 
ages, they  should  accept  them  as  being  incident  to  transpor- 
tation and  not  make  petty  claims. 

The  ciiicf  cause  of  partial  loss  of  freight  from  and  dam- 
age to  freigiit  sliipped  in  containers,  is  tlie  faulty  container. 
Eliminate  the  inipro|)er  container  and  you  practically 
eliminate  claims  for  damage  and  j)artial  loss.  Do  carriers 
fully  realize  what  that  means  to  them?  Not  only  a  large 
reduction  in  claim  payments,  but  also  in  their  claim  forces, 
vvitli  possible  reduction  in  other  forces  due  to  decrease  in 
claim  investigations  and  the  correspondence  incidental 
thereto. 

The  elimination  of  the  improper  container  means  the  sub- 
stitution of  the  proper  container.  Here  is  my  suggestion  to 
carriers:  The  ai)i)ointment  of  a  committee  consisting  of  say, 
five  men;  the  committee  to  sit  continuously.  After  decid- 
ing on  the  proper  container  or  containers  for  each  individual 
commodity  or  group  of  commodities,  the  committee  should 
give  detailed  specifications  as  to  the  making  of  each  con- 
tainer; how  it  should  be  closed  after  filling  and  how  se- 
cured; and  when  necessary  prescribe  how  the  contents  shall 
be  packed.  Photographs  or  drawings  of  the  container  in 
process  of  making  and  after  being  closed  and  secured,  should 
be  added  as  guides  to  shippers.  The  committee  should  take 
up,  first,  one  or  more  of  the  articles  now  producing  the  most 
claims;  for  instance,  goods  shif)ped  in  sacks.  Its  method  of 
procedure  would  be  as  follows: 

It  would  call  into  consultation  the  manufacturers  of  sacks 
(who  would  be  expected  to  bring  samples  of  their  sacks) 
shippers  and  receivers  of  sacked  goods  and  carriers.  Thor- 
oughly discuss  the  required  characteristics  of  the  proper  sack 
for  each  individual  commodity.  When  goods  are  shipped  in 
sacks  containing  varying  quantities,  then  the  proper  sack 
for  each  unit  of  weight  would  be  considered.  If  agreement 
cannot  be  reached  by  all  interested,  then  the  committee  should 
sit  as  arbitrators.  The  committee  would  then  promulgate  its 
detailed  specifications  covering  each  style,  size  or  type  of 
sack  adopted,  including  its  weight,  tensile  strength,  number 
of  threads  to  inch,  size  of  thread,  articles  to  be  shipped  in 
it,  weight,  limit,  and  so  on.  Photographs  or  drawings 
would  accompany  the  specifications.  The  specifications 
would  then  be  put  in  the  classifications  and  should  become 
legal  and  binding. 

Specifications  covering  wooden  containers  would  describe 
the  character  of  wood  to  be  used,  and  then  its  thickness, 
the  number  and  size  of  nails  to  be  used  and  their  location; 
and  the  number,  position  and  character  of  straps  to  be  used. 
Containers  made  of  other  material  would  be  similarly  speci- 
fied. The  committee  should  avoid  trying  to  handle  too  many 
commodities  at  one  time. 

There  is  no  reason  why  this  committee  should  not  prescribe 
general  loading  rules  for  1.  c.  1.  shipments,  also  loading  rules 
for  carload  shipments. 

Carriers  should  establish  a  joint  bureau  to  enforce  all  ap- 
proved container  and  loading  rules.  Its  inspectors  should 
visit  manufacturing  plants  to  inspect  containers  in  process 
of  manufacture,  should  visit  shippers  to  see  that  packing  is 
properly  done,  that  packages  are  fastened  and  marked,  and 
that  legible  bills-of-lading  are  made.  They  should  look 
into  the  receiving,  loading,  stowing,  billing  and  delivery 
methods  at  stations  and  ride  on  local  freights  to  observe  how 
train  crews  handle,  check  and  trim  freight,  reporting  to  head 
of  bureau  all  violations  observed.  They  must  be  live,  hus- 
tling men,  brimful  of  helpful  suggestions  and  constantly  ani- 
mated by  contagious  enthusiasm. 

One  of  the  major  troubles  today  is  the  lack  of  uniform  en- 
forcement of  the  specifications  and  rules  already  embodied 
in  the  classifications;  therefore,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  say, 
it  would  be  useless  to  appoint  this  committee  unle.ss  ample 
provisions  were  made  for  enforcing  its  findings. 


Long  Life  for  Creosoted  Piles  in  Railroad  Trestle 

Thirty-five  Years  of  Service  Affords  Conclusive  Demonstration 
of  the  Value  of  Treatment 


WHEN  THE  Louisville  &  Nashville  built  its  bridge 
across  the  Ohio  river  at  Henderson,  Ky.,  in  1884, 
it  constructed  a  pile  trestle  approach  on  the  Indiana 
end  in  which  177  of  the  bents  were  of  creosoted  piles.  All 
of  these  piles  remained  in  service  until  1917  when  steps  were 
taken  to  renew  the  trestle  and  some  of  them  were  not  re- 
placed until  late  in  1919.  In  other  words,  these  piles  had 
a  service  life  of  35  years.  This  service  period  by  no  means 
represents  the  total  average  life  of  the  piles  since  other  con- 
siderations than  the  physical  condition  of  the  piles  required 
the  renewal  of  the  structure  at  this  time.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
only  15  per  cent  of  the  piles  were  in  a  state  of  decay  that 


Characteristic  Rot  in   the   Five   Per   Cent   of  the   Pile   That 
Decayed  at  the  Ground  Line 

would  demand  their  replacement.  Aside  from  the  demon- 
stration of  the  value  of  timber  preservation  afforded  by  this 
structure,  a  careful  study  of  the  piles  removed  also  serves 
.as  an  e.xcellent  lesson  on  the  use  of  good  material,  thorough 
treatment  and  painstaking,  high-grade  workmanship. 

The  record  afforded  by  this  structure  is  particularly  con- 
clusive because  it  was  made  during  the  service  of  one  man, 
A.  B.  McVay,  supervisor  of  bridges  and  buildings  for  the 
Louisville  &  Nashville  at  Evansville,  Ind.  Because  of  the 
particularly  convincing  character  of  the  evidence  presented 
in  this  demonstration  of  the  value  of  timber  preservation, 
it  is  fitting  that  some  study  be  made  of  this  structure  and 
such  details  as  could  be  ascertained  concerning  the  treat- 
ment, character  of  the  timber  and  methods  followed  in  the 
construction  as  might  possibly  be  interpreted  as  having  some 
influence  on  the  record  secured. 

The  Henderson  bridge  trestle  is  about  three  miles  long 
and  all  except  177  bents  were  driven  with  untreated  tim- 
ber. A  large  part  of  the  structure  is  level,  with  bents  from 
14  to  18  ft.  high,  but  for  some  distance  near  the  river  bridge, 
the  grade  rises  on  a  1.25  per  cent  grade,  so  that  the  height 
of  the  bents  in  the  portion  driven  with  treated  timber  runs 
to  as  much  as  40  ft.  Four-pile  bents  were  used  through- 
out, with  panels  15  ft.,  center  to  center  of  bents,  notwith- 
standing the  fact  that  a  considerable  portion  of  this  part 
■  of  the  trestle  is  on  a  2-deg.  30-min.  curve.  The  piles  were 
treated  in  1883  and  driven  in  the  spring  and  summer  of 
1884.     Creosoted  caps  10  in.  by  14  in.  in  section  were  used. 


but  the  bracing  and  deck  were  of  untreated  timber.  The 
piles  were  driven  in  typical  river-bottom  alluvial  soil  in  a  lo- 
cation normally  above  water  level,  but  subject  to  overflow  at 
times  of  high  water  in  the  river. 

The  deck  was  renewed  in  1896,  at  which  time  the  caps 
were  replaced  by  cypress,  while  all  of  the  untreated  bracing 
was  renewed  in  kind.  In  1915,  12  of  the  original  piles  were 
replaced  because  of  decay,  and  in  1917  it  became  apparent 
that  about  15  per  cent  of  the  piles  were  in  a  condition  that 
called  for  early  removal.  This  consideration  alone  would 
not  have  justified  any  procedure  other  than  piece-meal  re- 
placement of  the  defective  piles,  but  for  certain  other  com- 
plicating circumstances.  The  four-pile  bents,  many  of  them 
over  30  ft.  high  and  located  near  the  curve,  were  affording  too 
small  a  factor  of  safety  for  the  increased  train  loading.  With 
15  ft.  panel  lengths,  the  idea  of  adding  additional  piles  to 
the  bents  was  not  deemed  feasible  because  of  the  greater  ex- 
pense for  heavy  stringers  required  to  obtain  the  desired  fac- 
tor of  safety  in  the  chords. 

Because  of  these  considerations,  renewal  of  the  treated 
portion  of  the  trestle  was  authorized  in  1917,  221  new  6-pile 
bents  being  required.  That  year  73  of  the  old  bents  were 
replaced  by  88  new  6-pile  bents  spaced  about  12  ft.  on  cen- 
ters.    In  1918,  42  more  new  bents  were  driven  and  the  rest 


Manner  of  Chamfering  Piles  to  Reduce  Diameter 

in    1919.      Simultaneous  with   this  work  the  existing  open 
deck  was  replaced  by  a  timber  ballast  deck. 

An  examination  of  the  old  piles  renewed  shows  that  the 
teratment  was  excellent.  They  were  creosoted  at  the  Louis- 
ville &  Nashville  plant  at  Gautier,  Miss.,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  late  J.  W.  Putnam,  but  no  record  of  the  exact 
nature  of  the  treatment  is  available,  although  the  depth  of 
oil  penetration  would  presume  a  heavy  and  extended  period 
of  steaming.     Of  the  piles  evidencing  any  decay,  very  few 
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had  ili'ia)c'il  Iditl.s.  l'hi.^  wa.s,  no  doulit,  tlu'  risull  of  special 
prwaution.s  takin  to  protott  tlu-  luartwood  of  the  piles  wiiich 
had  l)eeii  e.xjjosed  by  cutting  t)ff  the  butt.s  to  receive  the  caps. 
In  the  I'lrst  place,  the  pile  l)utt  was  completely  covered  by 
the  cap  in  nearly  all  cases.  A  cap  14  in.  wide  was  partly 
rcsponsil)lo  for  tliis,  but  the  really  effective  measure  was  an 
artificial  reduction  in  the  size  of  the  pile  l)Utt  (where  neces- 
sary) by  adding  it  to  an  octagonal  prism  of  al)()ut  14  in.  on 
the  short  diameter.  This  was  done  before  treatment.  After 
each  pile  was  cut  off  two  holes  were  luircd  in  tin-  top  and 
tilled  with  lu)t  creo.sote  oil  which  was  also  coated  tlioroughly 
over  the  top  of  the  jiile. 

Only  about  10  per  cent  of  tlic  \)\V-^  rc(iuiring  renewal 
showed  serious  rot  at  the  ground  line.  Tlu'  most  serious 
cau.se  of  decay  aro.se  from  a  practice  ])ursucd  wlien  the  brac- 
ing timbers  were  renewed  in  KS'X).  In  a  mi.sguided  effort 
to  get  good  bearing  for  the  l)raccs,  many  of  the  old  piles  were 
ad/ed    deeply,    e.\i)osing    the    less    heavily    treated    material. 


New  Piles  Driven  to  Replace  Old  Ones  in  Place  for  35  Years 

Some  decay  also  started  around  bolt  holes,  although  the  holes 
for  fastening  the  original  bracing  were,  for  the  most  part, 
carefully  plugged  at  the  time  that  the  bracing  was  changed. 
The  characteristic  rot  at  these  places  consists  of  a  small  open- 
ing leading  into  a  cavity  of  appreciable  size  in  the  interior. 
An  interesting  comparison  is  afforded  in  this  structure 
by  the  fact  that  all  of  the  trestle  that  was  not  constructed 
of  the  creosoted  piles  was  driven  with  red  cedar  piles  that 
gave  a  life  of  about  18  years.  All  renewals  of  these  cedar 
piles  were  made  with  untreated  pine  piles  that  have  since 
been  renewed  at  least  once,  so  that  the  creosoted  piles  have 
given  more  than  twice  the  life  of  the  untreated  wood.  The 
long  life  secured  from  these  piles  is  clearly  the  results  of  the 
use  of  good  timber,  correct  treatment  and  a  careful  regard 
for  tlie  detailed  precautions  necessary  to  insure  a  continuity 
of  the  shell  of  protected  timber  on  the  exterior  of  the  pile. 
Eventual  decay,  where  it  occurred,  was  in  most  cases  the 
result  of  a  failure  to  secure  absolute  perfection  in  this  regard. 
It  is  entirely  clear  that  the  small  percentage  of  piles  requiring 
renewal  at  the  present  time  would  be  even  smaller  than  it  is 


but   for  the  unfortunate  tutting  of  tlic  piles  at  the  tinic  tliat 
the  Itraces   were   renewed. 

Other  Examples  of  Long  Life 

Wiiiie  there-  is  probabj)'  no  other  >ingle  in-tan((  tliat  siiows 
an  equally  complete  record,  there  are  many  other  examples 
of  long  life  for  treated  piles  on  the  Loui.sville  &  Nashville, 
notably  along  the  Gulf  coast,  where  this  road  was  the  pioneer 
in  the  treatment  with  creo.sote  in  an  effort  to  stop  the  de.struc- 


How  the  Piles  Were  Improved  by  Sizing  Them  for  Braces 

tive  action  of  marine  borers.  \\'hile  it  has  been  found  that 
treatmcni  with  creosote  is  not  an  absolute  protection  against 
this  difficulty,  although  it  is  an  unquestioned  deterrent,  the 
creosoted  piles  have  demonstrated  a  most  remarkable  life  in 
their  resistance  to  decay  from  normal  atmospheric  influences. 
The  Louisville  &  Nashville  has  10  structures  over  salt 
water  Ijetween  Mobile  and  New  Orleans,  where  the  teredo  is 
more  or  less  active.  The  borers  are  active  in  the  waters  of 
the  Pascagoula  river,  Biloxi  bay  and  Bay  St.  Louis,  which 


Rot  Around  a  Bolt  Hole 

are  crossed  by  long  creosoted  pile  trestles  having  drawbridges, 
and  in  one  case  fixed  spans  on  pile  piers. 

The  trestle  at  Bay  St.  Louis  contained  about  3,600  piles 
driven  in  1879.  At  the  present  time  90  per  cent  of  these  piles 
lire  still  in  service,  but,  of  course,  protected  against  the  teredo. 
In  1908,  60  new  bents  were  driven  in  this  trestle  on  account 
of  settlement  of  the  old  bents,  but  none  of  the  old  piles  were 
decayed.  The  trestle  between  Biloxi  and  Ocean  Springs  con- 
tains 1,200  piles  driven  in  1878.  No  record  of  these  removals 
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could  be  obtained,  but  the  proportion  of  removals  has  not 
been  greater  than  10  per  cent. 

These  two  bridges  originally  had  bents  of  four  piles  each, 
but  in  1912  longer  caps  were  put  on  top  of  the  old  caps  and 
two  piles,  one  on  each  end  of  the  bent,  were  driven,  to  give 
greater  bearing  power  for  heavy  traffic. 

Because  of  a  fire  which  destroyed  a  large  portion  of  the 
records  of  the  Louisville  &  Nashville,  it  is  impossible  to  give 
a  detailed  record  of  all  the  piles  in  these  structures.  The 
following,  however,  is  a  complete  statement  concerning  5,093 
piles  in  bridges  between  Mobile  and  New  Orleans  driven  in 
1877  to  1879.  After  these  piles  had  been  in  service  some 
12  or  14  years,  examinations  made  below  the  water  line  indi- 
cated the  need  of  some  form  of  protection  against  further 
action  by  the  teredo  and  other  marine  borers,  as  a  consequence 
of  which  most  of  the  piles  have  been  incased  in  terra  cotta  or 
cast  iron  pipe  filled  with  sand.  This  protection,  however, 
has  no  bearing  on  the  resistance  of  the  pile  to  decay  from 
atmospheric  causes  and  as  seen  in  the  record  below,  81  per 
cent  of  the  piles  are  still  in  service: 

Piles  still    in    service    unprotected    against    marine    borers 617 

Files  protected    with    pipe    in    1892-93 3.513 

Piles  replaced  in    1904,   mostly   because   of  storm   damage 320 

Piles  replaced  in   1906.  mostly  because  o£  storm  damage 112 

Piles  replaced   from    failure,   decay   and  teredo — no   date 95 

Piles  replaced  in   1908  on  account  of  settling 436 

l'ERCENT.'\f:EP  I'er 

Cent 

Piles    still    in    service    unprotected    against    marine    borers 12.1 

Piles  still   in    service    protected,    1892-93 68.9 

Piles  replaced   in    1904 6.3 

Piles  replaced     in     1906 2.2 

Files  replaced — no   date    1.9 

Piles  replaced  because  of  settling 8.6 

100.0 

Some  speculation  is  naturally  raised  as  to  possible  in- 
fluences favoring  this  long  life.  Salt  spray  from  storms  has 
been  suggested  as  possibly  coating  the  piles  with  a  certain 
amount  of  salt  which  is  known  to  have  a  certain  degree  of 
toxic  value.  On  the  other  hand,  these  piles  are  located  in  a 
territory  of  very  heavy  rainfall,  so  that  this  protection  would 
be  washed  off  frequently,  while  the  temperature  is  rarely  cold 
enough  to  cause  freezing,  so  that  the  climate  is  generally 
much  more  conducive  to  fungi  propagation  than  in  most  all 
other  parts  of  the  United  States. 

A  good  grade  of  timber,  thorough  treatment  and  high- 
class  workmanship  in  construction  has  had  much  to  do  with 
the  success  of  these  Gulf  installations,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
Henderson  bridge  trestle.  All  of  the  piles  were  chamfered 
the  same  as  at  Henderson  and  the  tops  were  thoroughly  coated 
after  cutting  them  off  for  caps,  while  galvanized  iron  has 
been  used  extensively  to  protect  all  horizontal  surfaces 
against  the  collection  of  rain  water. 


Photo  from  International  Film  Service. 

Armored  Car  in  Siberia  Made  from  an  American  Built  Gon- 
'-     dola  Car 


Commissioner  Woolley  Says  Return 
of  Roads  Means  Higher  Cost  of  Living 

INTERSTATE  COMMERCE  COMMISSIONER  Robert  W.  Woolley, 
one  of  the  men  who  presumably  will  soon  have  occasion 
to  pass  upon  an  application  of  the  railroad  companies 
for  an  advance  in  freight  rates,  is  still  issuing  statements 
objecting  in  advance  to  the  idea  of  an  increase,  as  an  argu- 
ment for  his  contention  that  the  railroads  should  be  retained 
under  federal  control.  Mr.  WooUey's  position  is  that  such 
an  increase  will  be  multiplied  in  its  effect  on  the  cost  of  liv- 
ing and  he  quotes  Director  General  Hines  as  having  said 
repeatedly  that  no  increase  would  be  necessary  if  the  rail- 
roads were  retained  under  federal  control.  In  Mr.  Hines' 
[jublic  statements  he  has  merely  stated  that  the  Railroad  Ad- 
ministration could  get  along  with  a  smaller  increase  in  rates 
than  would  be  necessary  for  the  separate  railroad  companies. 
In  a  statement  given  out  for  publication  on  January  12  Mr. 
Woolley  said  in  part: 

"When  the  President  issued  his  order  returning  the  rail- 
roads to  private  control  on  March  1 ,  in  my  opinion  he  served 
notice  on  Congress  to  the  effect  that  it  would  have  not  only 
to  act  promptly  but  assume  responsibility  to  the  people.  Last 
May,  he  indicated  to  Congress  that  the  present  arrangement, 
speaking  generally,  was  a  mere  rope  of  sand;  that  it  was 
possible  for  the  director  general  to  maintain  only  a  semblance 
of  morale  in  his  organization  with  the  tenure  of  federal  con- 
trol so  uncertain,  and  that  unless  Congress  enacted  legisla- 
tion better  adapted  than  the  federal  control  act  to  effective 
administration  during  the  delicate  reconstruction  period  he 
would  exercise  the  option  vested  in  him  and  return  the  roads 
on  January  1. 

■'We  all  know  that  Congress  failed  to  function  on  sched- 
ule, that  it  would  have  been  disastrous  to  the  assets  of  the 
roads  themselves,  and  incidentally,  to  the  whole  finanfial 
situation,  if  the  return  had  been  made  without  adequate  nev/ 
legislation.  If  the  President  had  merely  said  he  would  post- 
pone the  date  of  return  until  March  1,  Congress  might  have 
l)ecome  even  more  easy-going.  So,  as  a  practical  matter,  it 
was  necessary  to  shift  the  responsibility. 

"But  this  does  not  alter  the  situation  economically  at  all 
in  these  perilous  days.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  isn't  accurate 
even  to  speak  of  them  as  the  reconstruction  period,  because 
that  cannot  begin  until  the  peace  treaty  has  been  ratified. 
What  the  American  people  are  really  confronted  with,  and 
what  Congress  is  really  dealing  with,  though  some  of  its 
leaders  seem  not  to  recognize  the  fact,  is,  first,  the  danger 
of  still  higher  cost  of  living;  and  second,  the  danger  of  fur- 
ther labor  troubles  and  greater  economic  unrest.  In  formu- 
lating from  the  essence  of  two  manifestly  bad  bills  a  measure 
for  the  permanent  return  of  the  railroads  now  to  private 
control  and  operation,  no  matter  how  desirable  .such  return 
may  eventually  be.  Congress  to  my  mind  is  doing  the  one 
thing  that  inevitably  means  higher  prices  and  early  comfort 
for  the  socialists. 

"The  railroad  executives  are  prepared  to  file  application 
for  a  general  increase  in  freight  rates.  For  months  their 
press  bureau  has  been  trying  to  lull  the  people  into  the  be- 
lief that  this  increase  will  prove  a  benefit  rather  than  a  hard- 
ship and  a  peril. 

•T  am  informed  that  the  measure  of  the  increase  will  have 
to  be  at  least  25  per  cent.  A  few  days  ago,  an  official  of 
one  of  the  leading  New  England  lines  stated  that  the  in- 
crea.se  in  New  England  would  have  to  be  as  much  as  39 
per  cent.  Based  upon  1918  freight  receipts,  a  25  per  cent  in- 
crease would  mean  $875,000,000  additional  which  the  ship- 
pers would  have  to  pay  annually.  But  the  shipper  passes 
this  along  to  the  consumer  or  back  to  the  producer  of  the 
raw  material  who  has  to  stand  the  cost  of  transportation  to 
the  primary  market.    He  so  states  frankly  in  the  cases  which 
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lomc  l)C'forc  tlio  Interstate  ComnuTd'  Coniiuission.  He 
makes  no  l)ones  of  it. 

"The  consumer  catelies  an  increase  in  frciglit  rates  in  the 
shape  of  an  accumuhition  of  increases.  He  is  hound  to  he- 
cause  he  is  at  tlie  mercy  of  tlic  manufacturer,  the  wliolc- 
salcr,  the  retailer,  and  jjenerally  tlie  commission  man,  as  to 
each  single  material  that  enters  into  a  finished  article,  and 
then  as  to  the  article  it.self.  Director  General  Hincs  stated 
at  St.  Louis  la.st  June  that  the  ratio  was  five-fold.  In  other 
words,  he  said  that  if  rates  were  increased  $.'iO(),()00,00(},  the 
consumer  would  pay  to  the  extent  of  $1 ,5()(),()00,000.  An 
$875,000,000  increase  in  freij^ht  rates  would  mean  $4,.^7S,- 
000,000  the  consumer  would  pay.  This  would  have  an  im- 
mediate effect  of  increasing  the  living  co.st  of  families  of 
five  liy  .sonu'thing  like  $1\^  per  annum. 

"That  fact  alone  is  trouI)les()me  and  bodes  ill  enough,  but 
with  the  return  of  the  railroads  to  private  control  the  gov- 
ernment releases  the  only  peg  it  has  for  holding  in  place  at 
least  one  end  of  the  so-called  vicious  triangle,  viz:  the  three 
princiiial  elements  in  the  cost  of  manufactured  articles — la- 
i)or,  raw  material,  and  transportation.  Possibly  in  six 
months,  surely  within  twelve  months,  the  railroads  would 
come  back  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  with  just 
as  good  a  case  as  they  will  make  on  March  1,  for  another 
increase  in  freight  rates.  Where  would  it  all  end?  With 
finances  of  the  world  topsy-turvy,  with  ever\'thing  in  the  flux, 
who  could  call  a  halt? 

"Why  .should  this  be  necessary  when  the  President  stated 
only  a  few  months  ago  that  an  increase  in  freight  rates  at 
this  time  would  not  be  in  the  public  interest  and  Director 
General  Hines  has  said  repeatedly  in  the  jia.st  few  weeks  that 
no  increa.se  will  be  necessary  if  the  roads  are  retained  under 
federal  control — this  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  coal  strike 
and  the  steel  strike  caused  the  roads  to  fail  to  earn  the  stand- 
ard return  by  approximately  $55,000,000  in  the  month  of  No- 
vember, and  that  another  falling  short  of  the  standard  return, 
though  of  smaller  proportions,  is  to  be  expected  from  the 
same  cause  for  December?  With  an  operating  ratio  of  84 
per  cent  under  federal  control,  due  to  economies  possible  un- 
der unified  operation,  but  impossible  with  the  roads  severally 
managed,  this  desirable  result  is  obtainable. 

"Only  a  few  days  ago,  the  vice-president  of  one  of  the 
principal  railroads  in  the  country  walked  into  my  office  and 
introduced  himself  to  me.  He  said  that  he  was  opposed  to 
government  ownership  of  railroads,  and  that  he  thought  the 
one  way  to  prevent  government  ownership  by  January  1, 
1921,  was  for  federal  control  to  continue  until  we  are  well 
over  the  .shoals  of  reconstruction.  He  cited  the  fact  that  with 
little  or  no  increase  in  passenger  equipment  the  railroads 
were  handling  something  over  30  per  cent  more  passengers 
than  ever  before,  that  with  only  a  moderate  increase  in  freight 
equipment,  including  locomotives,  an  enormously  increased 
freight  traffic  was  being  efficiently  handled,  and  gave  as  an 
instance,  that  whereas  on  October  1,  1917,  the  freight  car 
shortage  had  been  147,000  cars,  it  was  only  about  57,000 
in  October,  1919.  He  said  he  could  foresee  a  car  shortage 
and  a  break-down  in  service  that  might  cause  people  to  rise 
up  and  demand  government  ownership  forthwith.  It  is  due, 
of  course,  largely  to  the  elimination  of  waste  in  handling 
cars.  Today  a  car  is  at  home  no  matter  where  it  is,  and 
does  not  actually  have  to  move  except  in  response  to  traffic 
demands.  But  under  private  control  when  a  car  had  dis- 
charged its  load,  it  was  started  back  to  the  home  line.  Of 
course  it  was  loaded  if  possible,  but  it  went  empty  if  there 
was  no  freight  to  put  into  it.  Great  Britain  saw  the  folly  of 
this  sort  of  thing  during  the  war,  and  by  proper  regulation 
of  the  moving  of  cars  of  coal  alone  eliminated  700,000,000 
ton  miles  per  annum,  on  a  total  track  mileage  of  something 
like  26.000  miles.  Consider  that  our  rail  mileage  is  some- 
thing like  257,000  miles,  and  you  can  see  what  eliminating 
waste  haulage  means. 


"What  do  tho.se  who  think  they  can  see  some  temporary 
selfish  advantage  to  be  .secured  by  the  promj)t  return  of  the 
roads  to  private  operation  imagine  would  happen  in  this 
country?  Would  there  not  be  unrest  in  all  classes?  Would 
it  be  confined  to  lai)or  alone? 

"Let  me  correct  an  impression  as  to  just  what  is  occurring 
under  federal  control.  'I'he  .so-called  .standard  return  is  the 
average  net  operating  income  for  the  railroads  taken  over 
by  the  government  in  the  three  fiscal  years  ending  June  30, 
1917.  In  two  of  the.se  years,  this  income  was  around  the  bil- 
lion dollar  mark,  but  in  one  of  them — 1915 — it  was  $727,- 
000, 000.  Only  twice  before  in  the  history  of  our  railroads, 
in  1910  and  1913,  has  the  net  operating  income  for  one 
year  exceeded  the  $800,000,000  mark.  In  1918,  under  fed- 
eral control  the  operating  income  was  $728,000,000 — a  mill- 
ion more  than  in  1915,  the  first  of  the  three  years  used  in 
the  standard  return,  and  $23,000,000  more  than  it  was  in 
1914.  With  the  exception  of  six  years  prior  to  1916,  it  was 
higher  under  federal  control  in  1918  than  it  ever  had  been  in 
the  history  of  our  railroads.  Yet,  one  reads  of  operating 
deficits.  There  is  no  deficit.  With  the  prices  of  materials 
soaring  and  necessitating  an  expenditure  for  maintenance  of 
$1,741,483,895,  or  $777,247,093  more  than  the  average  an- 
nual expenditure  for  maintenance  of  the  same  properties  in 
the  test  period  under  private  control — for  the  first  10  months 
of  1919  the  government's  expenditures  for  maintenance  ex- 
ceeded those  of  the  test  period  average  by  100.4  per  cent — , 
with  a  wage  increase  covering  12  months  and  a  25  per  cent 
rate  increase  covering  6  months,  the  government  simply  failed 
to  earn  in  1918  within  something  over  $200,000,000  of  a 
generously  guaranteed  rental,  based  on  the  returns  for  one 
normal  year  and  two  miracle  years.  These  are  facts  the  im- 
iiortance  of  which  can  not  be  over-emphasized  in  the  light  of 
the  charge  so  recklessly  and  freely  made  by  the  railroad  ex- 
ecutives that  the  carriers  are  headed  for  bankruptcy  under 
federal  control.  In  1908,  the  net  operating  income  was 
S115,000,000  less  than  in  1907;  in  1914,  it  was  $125,- 
000,000  less  than  in  1913,  and  this  under  private  control. 
Nobody  heard  of  operating  deficits  in  those  days.  Inas- 
much as  these  shrinkages  happened  under  private  control, 
they  were  due  to  economic  reasons  and  not  to  mismanage- 
ment. 

"With  commodity  traffic  shrinking  almost  to  the  vanish- 
ing point  after  the  signing  of  the  armistice  on  November  11, 
again  it  takes  no  Solomon  to  prophesy  that  if  the  railroads 
had  been  under  private  control  the  shock  absorbing  ca- 
pacity of  the  federal  reserve  act  might  have  been  tested  to 
the  bursting  point  to  tide  us  over  resulting  financial  dis- 
turbances caused  by  wholesale  receiverships  of  the  railroads. 

"Now,  of  course,  traffic  of  all  kinds  is  moving  again,  and 
Director  General  Hines,  the  former  head  of  the  great  Santa 
T^e  svstem  who  is  doing  such  an  admirable  job,  is  authority 
for  the  statement  that  the  carrying  capacity  of  the  railroads 
is  likely  to  be  tested  for  at  least  five  years  to  come.  With 
this  assured  business  in  sight  as  a  guarantee,  and  the  state- 
ment of  the  director  general  himself  that  no  further  increase 
in  freight  rates  under  continued  federal  control  would  be 
necessary,  why  should  Congress,  representing  the  interests 
of  all  the  American  people,  decree  that  it  is  preferable  to 
incur  a  minimum  increase  of  25  per  cent  in  freight  rates  as 
a  starter  and  no  one  knows  how  much  higher  price  levels. 

"I  am  opposed  to  government  ownership  if  there  is  any 
plan  under  private  control  by  which  the  roads  may  be  effi- 
ciently and  economically  handled  in  the  interest  of  the  pub- 
lic and  owners  of  their  stocks  and  bonds  alike.  In  my  opin- 
ion the  only  hope  of  preventing  it  lies  in  holding  the  roads 
for  a  period  that  will  carry  us  over  the  reconstruction  days 
and  back  to  normal,  when  it  may  be  possible  to  fix  just  what 
the  measure  of  rates  should  be  under  private  control.  Mean- 
while, American  genius  will  have  ample  opportunity  to  do 
its  best  to  meet  the  situation." 


Glenn  E.  Plumb  Proposes  Industrial  Reconstruction 


Principles  of  Plumb  Plan  Extended  to  All  Industries  Except 
Individualistic  Enterprises 


APOLITICAL  PROGRAM  for  the  reconstruction  of  the  ex- 
isting industrial  system  by  the  extension  of  the  Plumb 
plan,  or  of  its  principles,  to  all  forms  of  industry 
except  "individualistic"  enterprises  owned  and  operated  by 
the  same  individuals,  has  l)een  proposed  by  Glenn  E.  Plumb, 
counsel  for  the  organized  railway  employees,  in  a  memoran- 
dum furnished  to  the  press.  This  was  generally  predicted 
at  the  time  the  plan  for  the  acquisition  of  the  railways  by  the 
government  for  the  benefit  of  the  employees  was  urged  before 
Congress  during  the  summer,  but  at  that  time  Mr.  Plumb 
was  not  ready  to  discuss  its  application  to  industries  other 
than  railroads.  The  details  of  the  application  of  the  plan, 
which  as  worked  out  in  the  provisions  of  the  Sims  bill  as 
applied  to  railroads  aroused  so  much  criticism,  are  not  given 
in  the  latest  statement,  which  describes  the  plan  as  one  for 
giving  the  three  interests,  public,  capital  and  labor,  an  equal 
authority  in  the  direction  of  industry  and  an  equal  share  in 
the  benefits.  Critics  of  the  Plumb  plan  as  applied  to  rail- 
roads can  lind  no  such  equality  in  it,  because  capital  was 
given  no  voice  whatever  in  the  direction  of  the  business  and 
no  share  in  the  profits  beyond  a  fixed  rate  of  interest,  while 
two-thirds  of  the  board  of  directors  were  to  be  chosen  by  the 
officers  and  employees  and  one-third  was  to  represent  the 
public  interest. 

In  the  new  plan  varying  metliods  for  the  division  of  the 
profits  and  of  the  authority  are  proposed,  dependent  upon 
the  nature  of  the  industry. 

The  program  which  Mr.  Plumb  submits  "to  the  consid- 
eration of  the  American  people"  as  the  means  by  which  the 
evils  of  the  existing  system  as  he  sees  them  is  summarized  as 
follows : 

"First,  as  to  railroads  and  all  means  of  transportation  of 
persons,  commodities,  and  intelligence,  the  adoption  of  a 
plan  for  the  pulilic  ownership  and  democracy  in  the  control 
of  tlie  operation  of  the  railroads  and  all  such  transportation 
facilities  in  accordance  with  the  principles  of  the  Plumb 
plan,  with  such  modifications  of  details  as  may  be  needed 
to  effectuate  the  general  principles  above  outlined. 

"Second,  as  to  all  industries  based  upon  grants,  privileges, 
exploitation  of  natural  resources,  and  enjoyment  of  monop- 
olies, the  adoption  of  the  necessary  legislative  policy  through 
local  enactments  either  to  acquire  public  ownership  of  such 
utilities,  with  the  extension  of  the  principles  of  the  Plumb 
plan  to  their  control  and  operation,  or  the  adoption  of  a  tri- 
partite representation  of  the  public,  private  capital  employed 
md  labor  in  direction  and  control  of  such  industries,  with 
squal  authority,  and  a  division  of  the  savings  of  efficiency 
between  the  public,  on  the  one  hand,  and  labor  and  capital 
3n  the  other  hand;  labor  and  capital  sharing  on  an  equality 
in  proportion  to  the  value  of  their  investments. 

"Third,  as  to  all  industries  engaged  in  production  not 
based  on  grants  of  privileges  or  monopolies,  the  adoption  of 
legislation  either  local  or  national  requiring  all  corporations 
Drganized  for  the  conduct  of  such  industries  to  recognize  the 
right  of  labor  as  the  investors  of  present  human  creative 
effort  to  participate  with  capital,  the  investors  of  past  crea- 
tive effort,  in  the  control  and  management  of  the  industry, 
ind  to  .share  in  the  profits  of  such  industries  on  terms  of 
equality  with  capital. 

"Fourth,  individualistic  industries — farms  and  productive 
mterprises  owned  and  operated  by  the  same  individuals — 
shall,  by  the  adoption  of  the  three  foregoing  paragraphs,  be 
Freed  from  all  encroachments  of  privilege  under  which  they 
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are  now  suffering,  and  tliereby  restored  to  economic  and 
mdu.strial  freedom;  that  the  administration  of  all  such  in- 
dustries shall  be  left  entirely  to  the  individuals  owning  and 
operating  them,  relying  upon  the  restored  freedom  of  the 
law  of  supply  and  demand  to  protect  the  interests  of  the 
public,  the  interests  of  labor  and  capital  in  such  industries 
being  joined  in  the  same  individuals. 

"The  interests  of  agricultural  laborers  and  tenant  farmers 
will  be  promoted  inevitably  by  community  acceptance  of  the 
principles  of  a  fair  division  of  rewards  for  .service  which  are 
outlined  for  industries  of  large  capitalization." 

Describing  the  evils  of  the  existing  system  and  the  reasons 
for  proposing  his  plan,  Mr.  Plumb  say.s  in  part : 

The  Evils  to  Be  Remedied 

"The  existing  industrial  system  is  crashing  about  our  ears. 
The  natural  wealth  of  this  country  is  far  beyond  computa- 
tion. Its  organized  productive  capacity  exceeds  all  present 
demand.  Large  and  increasing  percentages  of  its  workmen 
are  now  engaged  in  the  production  of  non-essentials  which 
they  themselves  cannot  purchase.  Profits  are  exacted  from 
the  essential  industries,  whose  products  are  consumed  by  the 
workers,  in  order  to  support  industries  whose  products  they 
cannot  enjoy. 

"Labor  is  treated  as  a  commodity  to  be  purchased  at  the 
lowest  price  obtainable  in  the  market,  just  as  are  all  the 
products  of  labor,  things  transferable  in  the  open  market. 
Capital,  which  labor  has  produced  in  the  past  in  excess  of 
its  living  demands,  is  concentrated  in  the  hands  of  a  few 
who  had  no  part  in  its  production.  This  capital  represents 
not  only  the  increased  productivity  of  human  effort  but  also 
undue  profits  exacted  from  consumers  in  higher  prices  and 
from  labor  in  lower  real  wages. 

"Under  the  existing  system  the  owners  of  capital  have  had 
placed  in  their  hands  a  monopoly  of  the  management  of  all 
industry,  with  power  to  fix  wages  paid  to  labor,  prices  paid 
by  the  consumer  and  profits  received  by  the  owners  of  capi- 
tal, and  have  also  the  power  to  determine  the  nature,  quan- 
tity and  quality  of  goods  produced  without  regard  to  any 
consideration  of  the  right  of  the  public  to  require  that  essen- 
tial products  shall  first  be  produced  and  non-essentials  from 
the  surplus  of  productive  power  remaining  after  supplying 
the  need  for  essentials. 

"The  wages  so  fixed  by  such  management  bear  no  relation 
to  the  value  to  society  of  the  services  of  labor  which  creates 
the  products  upon  which  profits  are  exacted. 

"The  prices  so  fixed  bear  no  relation  to  the  need  of  society 
for  such  products  and  the  profits  so  exacted  bear  no  relation 
to  the  value  of  services  actually  rendered  by  the  owners  of 
capital. 

"In  every  industry  there  are  three  interests  essential  to  its 
existence;  first,  the  need  of  society  for  the  products  of  that 
industry;  second,  the  rights  of  those  who  furnish  the  capital 
to  supply  tools,  material  and  equipment  from  the  use  of 
which  society's  need  may  be  met  and,  third,  labor,  that 
human  impulse  which  creates  out  of  the  tools,  materials  and 
equipment  furnished  by  capital  the  commodities  or  services 
that  society  requires. 

"As  each  industry  is  dependent  upon  the  existence  and  co- 
operation of  these  three  distinct  interests,  so  every  industry 
is  dependent  upon  all  other  industries  for  the  production  of 
the  tools,  equipment  and  materials  necessary  for  taht  indus- 
try and  as  the  source  of  the  means  by  which  the  public  may 
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])iinliase  the  amiinoclitii-s  of  that  jKirticuhir  incki.stry.  All 
iiulustrii's  are  deiK-iulent  upon  tran.sportution  as  affording 
tJie  avenue  of  exehange  and  distrihulitni  of  raw  niati-rials, 
semi-fabricated  materials  and  finished  products. 

"i'his  complete  interde]>endence  of  one  industry  ujjon  all 
others  is  the  result  of  the  development  of  co-operative  spe- 
cialized production.  The  welfare  of  each  industry  is  essen- 
tial to  the  prosperity  of  all  others.  The  well-ljeing  of  those 
eini>loyed  in  eacii  industry  reacts  beneficially  upon  the  well- 
being  of  all  those  employed  in  other  industries.  Conversely, 
profits  wrongfully  exacted  from  those  employed  in  one  in- 
dustry i)rejudicially  affect  all  of  those  employed  in  other 
industries  in  direct  proportion  as  the  purchasing  power  of 
the  first  i)ody  of  employees  is  reduced,  and  thereby  their  abil- 
ity to  consume  the  products  of  their  own  and  other  industries 
is  iliminished. 

"Since  these  three  interests,  the  need  of  society,  the  rights 
of  those  who  own  capital  and  the  productive  capacity  of 
those  engaged  in  industry,  are  equal  in  importance  to  the 
existence  of  the  industry,  it  necessarily  follows  that  they 
must  have  an  equal  authority  in  the  direction  of  the  indus- 
try; for  if  one  interest  exceeds  the  other  two  in  authority, 
that  one  uses  its  excess  power  for  its  benefit  at  the  expense 
of  the  otlier  two;  if  two  exceed  one,  they  will  exert  their 
excess  power  to  the  point  of  crushing  tlie  weaker  interest,  and 
with  its  extinction  the  industry  fails  and  can  only  be  revived 
when  the  third  interest  can  again  be  induced  to  participate 
in  the  restoration  of  the  industry. 

"The  recent  coal  strike  is  a  speaking  illustration  of  this 
principle.  Society  demanded  coal  to  prevent  its  suffering. 
Capital  owned  ample  tools,  equipment  and  materials  with 
which  to  meet  that  demand.  But  labor  refused  to  co-operate 
with  the  other  two  interests  and  ceased  to  function  as  the 
creative  power.  The  reason  for  its  cessation  was  that  under 
the  authority  exercised  by  those  owning  tools,  equipment  and 
material  labor  believed  it  was  deprived  of  its  share  in  the 
industry  for  the  benefit  of  capital.  The  public  was  deprived 
of  its  necessities  also  for  the  benefit  of  capital,  no  matter 
what  price  the  public  was  willing  to  pay.  The  public  then 
joined  its  authority  with  that  of  capital  to  compel  labor  to 
serve.  That  attempt  was  a  failure.  The  industry  died  and 
became  a  corpse,  to  be  revived  only  when  labor  again  con- 
sented to  resume  its  function  after  its  demands  had  been  met 
to  such  an  extent  as  to  procure  its  further  co-operation. 

"Under  the  existing  system  there  is  no  point  of  common 
interest  between  society's  need,  the  profit-seeking  of  capital, 
and  the  interests  of  labor.  The  three  fundamental  interests 
are  held  apart  by  wholly  diverse  attitudes  towards  the  in- 
dustry. The  public  seeks  to  buy  as  cheaply  as  it  can  with- 
out regard  to  profits  or  wages.  Capital  seeks  to  obtain  the 
highest  profit  it  can  without  regard  to  the  need  of  society  or 
the  rights  of  labor;  and  the  laborer,  being  treated  as  the 
merchandiser  of  a  commodity,  naturally  seeks  to  sell  as  little 
of  that  commodity  as  he  can  for  as  much  as  he  can  get,  with- 
out due  regard  for  the  interest  of  capital  or  the  need  of 
society. 

"This  complete  diversity  of  interest  and  the  total  lack  of  a 
common  interest  is  responsible  for  the  existing  condition  of 
industrial  warfare.  It  creates  classes  in  society  separated 
by  irreconcilable  distinctions  and  interests.  Though  indi- 
viduals may  pass  from  one  class  to  another,  their  passing 
marks  the  end  of  their  possible  affiliation  with  the  class  they 
have  left,  and  compels  the  adoption  of  the  interests  of  the 
class  which  they  enter. 

Industry  Analyzed 

"We  have  four  divisions  of  industry  today,  each  distinct 
in  the  characteristics  which  differentiate  these  divisions  from 
each  other,  and  yet  having  actually  common  interests  through- 
out. 


"lor  the  jmrpo.se  of  this  analysis  we  divide  industry  into 
the  following  classes: 

"Kir.st,  tho.se  industries  which  are  individualistic  in  own- 
ership and  organization.  In  such  indu.stries  the  individual 
owner  combines  in  himself  all  of  the  interests  on  which  in- 
dustry is  ba.sed;  that  is,  he  is  capitalist,  laborer  and  con- 
sumer. The  agricultural  indu.stry,  as  now  conducted,  is  the 
Ijest  example  of  this  cla.ss.  The  small  arti.san,  contractor 
;ind  manufacturer  also  come  within  thi^  i  lassifii  ation. 

"The  second  division  includes  all  industries  formerly  in- 
dividualistic, l)Ut  which  through  organization  have  so  devel- 
()l)ed  that  ownershij)  is  sejjarated  from  labor  and  concerns 
it.self  only  in  direction  and  supervision  of  production,  in 
which  it  engages  the  efforts  of  others  who  have  no  share  in 
ownership. 

"The  third  division  embraces  those  industries  which  are 
Ijased  upon  a  grant  from  society  in  the  .shape  of  a  franchise, 
grant  of  privilege  or  monopoly.  These  industries  include 
all  public  service  corporations,  except  interstate  commercial 
transportation,  and  all  indu.stries  engaged  in  exploiting  natu- 
ral resources.  In  all  such  public  service  industries  the  owner 
voluntarily  devotes  his  property  to  the  public  use  under  the 
terms  of  tlie  franchise  granted  to  him  and  submits  the  con- 
duct of  the  business  to  such  public  regulation  as  the  terms 
of  his  grant  require.  He  may,  however,  withdraw  his  prop- 
erty from  the  public  service  and  surrender  his  franchise  at 
his  option  unless  precluded  by  the  terms  of  the  grant,  but 
may  completely  withdraw  his  property  from  such  service  at 
the  expiration  of  the  term  of  his  grant. 

"The  fourth  division  includes  only  railroads  and  commer- 
cial transportation  facilities.  This  division  is  separated  from 
the  preceding  public  service  industries  by  the  following 
marked  distinctions:  The  preceding  public  service  indus- 
tries are  under  local  control,  created  by  local  authorities,  and 
subject  to  local  regulation.  Railroads  are  national  public 
highways,  and,  while  created  by  state  legislative  enactments, 
conduct  their  interstate  transactions  only  by  consent  of  the 
federal  government.  The  federal  government  alone  has  ex- 
clusive authority  to  control  the  agencies  of  interstate  com- 
merce, including  transmission  of  intelligence,  to  construct 
and  operate  post  and  military  roads,  and  to  control  shipping 
on  navigable  streams  throughout  the  United  States.  In  the 
case  of  the  railroads,  the  property  constituting  a  railroad  is 
irrevocably  dedicated  to  the  public  for  highway  purposes,  to 
be  used  in  the  manner  permitted  by  law,  and  may  not  be 
withdrawn  from  the  public  use  except  by  legislative  consent 
emanating  from  the  same  source  that  grants  or  controls  the 
exercise  of  privilege. 

"In  all  of  such  industries  it  is  the  need  of  society  for  the 
products  of  that  industry  or  the  service  which  it  renders  that 
calls  the  industry  into  being.  In  the  first  two  classes,  where 
society  has  made  no  grant,  the  free  working  of  the  law  of 
supply  and  demand  protects  the  public  interest.  The  indi- 
vidual who  invests  in  such  industry  knows  that  his  profits 
depend  upon  supplying  better  goods,  more  goods  and  cheaper 
goods  than  his  nearest  competitor  within  range  of  his  imme- 
diate market.  If  he  fails  to  meet  this  demand  his  competi- 
tor controls  the  market  and  his  investment  ceases  to  be  pro- 
ductive. He  profits  only  as  he  meets  the  demand  of  society 
for  more,  better  and  cheaper  products. 

Public  Interest  Defined 

"The  public  interest  may  be  expressed  as  follows:  It  is 
the  right  of  the  public  to  obtain  better,  cheaper  and  more 
products  or  service  as  the  progress  of  the  arts  permits  the 
making  of  more  and  better  goods  or  service  at  a  lower  cost 
of  production.  In  the  two  last  named  classes  of  industry, 
that  is,  public  service  corporations,  natural  resources  and 
railroads,  this  need  of  society  has  been  crystalized  into  a 
grant.     This  grant  in  the  hands  of  its  possessors  is  valuable 
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property.  It  is  deemed  to  have  earning  power,  a  capacity  the  agency  that  supports  all  production  Like  capital  the 
for  producing  profits.  That  capacity  for  profit  is  measured  labor  of  an  individial  is  his  own  exclusive  DroDertv  He 
exactly  by  the  amount  of  charge  which  the  public  must  pay  may  render  or  withhold  his  serv.^s  as  he  lees^fiT  He  m^y 
for  the  service  rendered  in  excess  of  what  is  required  to  pay  demand  such  terms  as  he  will,  and  if  those  terms  are  no^ 
the  legitimate  demands  of  labor  and  capital.  To  protect  complied  with  he  may  refuse  to  serve  C  the  TecessTtv  to 
the  pubhc  against  extortion  it  has  retained  the  nght  to  regu-  provide  for  hunger,  cold,  shelter  and  cloS  ing  cor^^  the 
late  these  charges.  The  Constitution  denies  the  power  of  rendering  of  .service.  To  withhold  service  in  spT^f  such 
the  public  so  to  exercise  its  power  of  regulation  as  to  de-     necessities  means  the  surrender  of  life,  the  extincdon  of  Ae 

individual.  Sometimes  the  effort  required  to  meet  these 
necessities  becomes  so  great  that  existence  becomes  unbear- 
able, life  a  horror  and  extinction  a  thing  to  be  desired. 

Rights  of  Labor 

"Every  man  has  the  right  to  live,  provided  he  renders 
service.  In  return  for  that  service  he  is  entitled  to  receive 
the  service  of  others  in  the  shape  of  the  commodities  compris- 
ing life's  necessities  which  others  produce.  The  measure  of 
what  he  shall  receive  depends  entirely  upon  the  amount  in 
value  of  sermce  which  he  renders.  He  is  entitled  to  receive 
an  ^equivalent  amount  in  value  of  the  services  of  others 

"The  wage  system  disregards  this  human  right.  Under 
the  wage  system  he  receives  only  enough  for  his  services  as 
will  entitle  him  to  procure  of  the  services  of  others  the  bare 
necessities  of  existence,  this  without  regard  to  the  value  of 
the^  service  which  he  renders  to  the  community. 

"The  pressure  of  the  existing  system  tends  so  to  lower 
wages  as  to  give  to  labor  so  bare  and  meager  an  existence  as 
IS  not  worth  the  effort  of  prolonging.  The  present  system 
by  raising  the  price  of  commodities  deprives  consumers  of 
the  means  of  purchasing  more  than  the  bare  necessities  of 
life  and  gives  to  the  owners  of  capital  all  of  the  constantly 
increasing  values  reflected  by  the  difference  between  actual 
cost  of  production  and  the  price  at  which  commodities  are 
sold— diverting  this  increased  value  from  the 
of  the  community  to  the  special  use  of  a 
class. 


prive  the  owner  of  the  property  of  his  investment  actually, 
honestly  and  prudently  made  ,or  of  a  fair  return  upon  such 
investment.  If  society  pays  more  than  this  amount  which 
the  owner  retains  as  profit,  society  pays  more  than  it  is  law- 
fully required  to  pay,  and  the  owner  receives  more  than  he 
is  lawfully  entitled  to  receive. 

"This  introduces  perpetual  conflict  between  society  in  the 
exercise  of  this  public  regulation  and  the  agent  it  has  created 
for  its  service.  Whatever  society  may  pay  in  excess  of  the 
just  demands  of  capital  and  labor  is  an  exaction  which  de- 
prives society  of  the  power  to  consume  a  corresponding 
amount  in  value  of  other  products  and  necessities  and  con- 
fers upon  the  owners  of  these  agencies  that  power  of  con- 
sumption which  they  themselves  cannot  expend  in  meeting 
their  own  demand  for  necessities,  but  which  finds  its  distri- 
bution only  through  supplying  luxuries  and  procuring  greater 
revenues  for  those  who  benefit  by  these  exactions. 

Interest  of  Owners  of  Capital 

"The  owner  of  capital  never  invests  in  an  industry  of  the 
first  two  classes  unless  in  his  judgment  he  can  make  a  profit- 
able investment.  The  public  never  guarantees  the  mistakes 
of  private  judgment.  There  can  be  no  compulsion  of  invest- 
ment in  these  classes.  In  the  last  two  classes,  based  on 
grants  of  society  requiring  service,  capital  is  essential.  It 
can  only  be  procured  with  the  consent  of  its  owners.  There- 
fore, such  terms  must  be  offered  as  will  induce  the  making 
of  the  investment.  To  induce  such  investment  the  public 
must  guarantee,  first,  its  integrity;  second,  that  rate  of  return 
which  satisfies  the  investor  in  rendering  the  service  required 
of  him.  These  terms  are  always  expressed  in  the  contract. 
They  are  matters  of  contract  pure  and  simple.  That  contract 
is  defined  by  the  terms  of  the  charter  which  states  the  extent 
of  the  grant,  the  obligations  assumed  by  the  grantee  and  the 
benefits  to  be  received  by  the  grantor. 

"In  this  discussion  investment  must  be  clearly  distin- 
guished from  service.  If  the  owner  of  capital  invests  his 
money  and  then  also  invests  his  services,  he  is  entitled  to 
receive  reward  for  the  service  just  the  same  as  though  he 
were  not  the  owner  of  capital.  He  is  entitled  to  receive 
return  on  his  capital  just  as  though  he  rendered  no  service. 
He  cannot  by  combining  in  himself  the  two  functions  in- 
crease his  right  to  personal  return  in  either  capacity.  If  he 
does  receive  more  than  just  compensation  for  services  and  a 
fair  rate  of  interest  on  his  capital,  he  then  enjoys  a  special 


common  use 
highly  privileged 


The  Remedy 

"To  correct  this  system  there  must  be  absolute  equality 
between  the  three  interests— the  public,  capital,  labor.  In 
order  to  permit  equality  there  mu.st  be  equal  authority. 

"To  accomplish  this  end,  I  submit  to  the  American  people 
the  true  foundation  for  the  reconstruction  of  our  industrial 
system.  This  requires  that  the  grant  of  society,  existing 
either  in  a  privilege,  monopoly  or  grant,  shall  be  deemed 
the  investment  which  society  makes  in  that  industry  benefited 
by  the  grant;  that  the  capital  required  to  support 'the  indus- 
try shall  also  be  deemed  an  investment.  Labor,  the  creative 
power  of  individuals  employed,  shall  be  deemed  an  invest- 
ment. 

"Society  shall  receive  profits  on  its  investment  in  the 
shape  of  better,  cheaper  and  more  service. 

"Capital  shall  receive  its  share  in  guaranteed  protection 
or  exclusive  privilege  district  from  the  rest  of  the  commu-     of  investment  and  that  current  rate  of  return  which  in  the 


nity,  in  violation  of  that  fundamental  provision  of  our  gov- 
ernment which  was  best  expressed  by  President  Adams  in 
his  draft  of  the  Massachusetts  constitution,  adopted  in  1780, 
as  follows: 

"  'Article  6.  No  man,  corporation,  or  association  of  men 
have  any  other  title  to  obtain  advantages  or  particular  or 
exclusive  privileges  distinct  from  those  of  the  community 
than  what  arises  from  the  measure  of  services  rendered  to 
the  public' 

"Also: 

"'Article  7.  Government  is  instituted  for  the  common 
good,  for  the  protection,  safety,  prosperity  and  happiness  of 
the  people  and  not  for  the  profit,  honor  or  private  interest  of 
any  one  man,  family  or  class  of  men.' 

"Labor  is  the  expression  of  the  human  power  to  create. 
.\pplied  to  the  use  of  tools,  equipment  and  materials,  it  is 


markets  of  the  world  procures  the  acceptance  at  par  of  the 
securities  which  represent  invested  capital. 

"Labor  shall  receive  as  its  return  upon  its  investment  of 
human  effort  that  rate  of  wages  which  in  the  free  markets 
of  the  world  procures  the  service  of  that  class  of  labor  and, 
in  addition  to  wages,  shall  receive  its  share  of  all  of  the 
savings  which  labor  can  effect  in  the  processes  of  produc- 
tion. 

"In  those  industries  which  sliould  properly  be  owned  by 
the  community,  and  where  the  capital  employed  has  an  abso- 
lute guaranty  of  integrity  and  return,  all  of  the  savings  re- 
flected in  the  greater  productive  power  of  increased  efficiency 
should  be  evenly  divided  between  the  public,  who  consumes 
the  products  or  .service  of  that  industry,  and  lalx>r,  which 
creates  such  products  or  service.  In  such  industries  em- 
[iloying  private  capital  to  render  public  service,  based  on  a 
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i^rant,  tlii-  pulilit,  or  loiKsiinur.s,  ^lioiild  .still  injoy  oiu-iialf 
of  till-  saving.-;  of  such  cflkii'iuios.  Capital  and  ialior  jointly 
should  ri'ioivo  tho  iK'ncfit  of  the  otluT  half,  to  \>r  distril)Utc'd 
l)i-t\vccn  capital  and  lahor  in  tin-  proportion  of  their  respec- 
tive investments;  that  is,  cajiital  slioidd  receive  that  propor- 
tion of  such  .savings  which  the  interest  on  cajiital  hears  to 
the  wages  paid  to  hd)or.  The  public's  half  in  .such  savings, 
.scientifically  computed  and  certified,  should  l)e  rellected  in  a 
reduction  of  price  to  tlie  consumers  of  the  service  rendered. 

"In  industries  of  the  second  class,  that  is,  those  industries 
engaged  in  production  l)ut  not  hascd  on  the  enjoyment  of  a 
]iul>lic  grant,  privilege  or  monopoly,  there  are  two  forms  of 
investment — that  of  capital  and  that  of  labor.  In  such  in- 
dustries both  clas.ses  of  investors  .should  .share  in  the  direc- 
tion and  control  of  the  industry  ecjually  and  in  the  distrilju- 
tion  of  the  profits  in  the  proportion  which  their  respective 
investments  bear  to  each  other. 

"//  thu' system  were  universally  applied  to  production, 
every  producer  would  receive,  as  a  producer,  in  increased 
earning  power  one-half  of  all  efficiencies  created  in  the  pro- 
cess of  production  of  the  industry  in  -which  he  or  his  capital 
is  employed,  and  as  a  consumer  he  would  receive  in  the  in- 
creased purchasing  power  of  his  earnings  one-half  of  all 
efficiencies  created  by  all  other  producers  in  all  other  indus- 
tries. 

"By  this  method  of  distributing  the  wealth  created  by 
indu.stry,  each  individual  would  be  assured  of  receiving  in 
return  for  his  service  an  equivalent  amount  in  value  of  the 
services  of  all  other  producers  whose  commodities  he  con- 
sumes. By  no  other  method  of  distribution  can  a  producer 
be  protected  in  his  right  to  exchange  his  service  to  society 
for  an  exact  equivalent  in  service  rendered  by  all  the  other 
members  of  society. 

"Such  a  system  protects  every^  individual  in  both  of  his 
social  interests;  that  is,  his  interest  as  a  producer  and  his 
interest  as  a  consumer.  It  extinguishes  all  class  distinc- 
tions. It  brings  into  being  the  promise  of  the  founders  of 
our  country  that  under  our  government  there  shall  be  equal 
opportunity  for  all,  with  special  privilege  for  none.  It  pro- 
tects to  the  fullest  extent  every  interest  which  the  owner  of 
capital  possesses  under  the  Constitution.  It  also  fulfills 
the  prime  purpose  of  government,  in  that  it  protects  to  every 
citizen  the  full  enjoyment  of  the  gains  of  his  own  industry. 
It  requires  no  amendment  of  the  fundamental  law.  It  merely 
requires  adoption." 
Radical  Issue  Seen  at  Issue  in  Presidential  Campaign 

The  coincidence  of  the  Jackson  Day  dinner  of  the  Demo- 
crats at  Washington  an  January  8  with  the  issuance  of 
various  statements,  letters  or  speeches  relating  to  the  railroad 
question  aroused  considerable  discussion  as  to  the  part  it  is 
to  play  in  the  presidential  campaign.  Former  Director  Gen- 
eral McAdoo  did  not  attend  the  dinner,  but  in  a  letter  re- 
ferring to  the  incapacity  of  Republican  leadership  he  said: 
"The  railroad  problem  bungled  and  no  promise  of  a  real  or 
permanent  solution  in  the  Cummins  and  Esch  bills  now  in 
conference.  These  bills  leave  the  fundamental  untouched. 
The  public  interest  is  not  protected,  while  increased  rates, 
inefficient  transportation  and  general  disappointment  will 
result."  Mr.  McAdoo  did  not  touch  in  the  letter  upon  his 
remedy  for  railroad  difficulties,  although  his  five-year  plan 
is  still  recalled.  Director  General  Hines  'speech  before  the 
New  York  Bar  Association,  in  which  he  combined  a  defense 
of  his  administration  of  the  railroads  ^vith  his  ideas  for 
their  future  regulation,  was  published  in  the  morning  papers 
alongside  of  Mr.  Plumb's  plan.  The  description  of  Mr. 
Plurnb's  so-called  tripartite  scheme  of  industrial  manage- 
ment, the  primary  purpose  of  which  is  to  oust  capital  as  an 
important  factor,  was  compared  with  Mr.  Hines'  declara- 
tion for  giving  both  labor  and  the  public  a  more  direct  par- 


ticipation  in  railroad  management,  although  the  two  ideas 
are,  of  course,  widely  different.  The  Plumb  statement  had 
previously  been  given  out  to  the  news])apers  for  relea.se  on 
January  15,  but  had  been  picked  up  from  other  sources  by 
tile  Associated  Press  and  puijlislu-d  j^rematurely,  according 
to  Mr.  Plumb's  office,  although  the  fact  that  this  hap|jened 
to  bring  it  out  on  the  day  that  Mr.  Hines'  speech  was  pub- 
lished and  on  the  day  that  Mr.  liryan  was  declaring  for  "the 
right  of  the  jjeojjle  to  own  and  operate  all  necessary  monop- 
olies in  the  interest  of  the  public"  gave  huge  delight  to  the 
Pluml)  ]}lan  leaders.  Mr.  Bryan's  scheme  for  federal  owner- 
ship of  trunk  lines  and  state  ownershij)  of  local  lines  is,  of 
course,  a  very  different  thing  from  the  Plumb  plan,  even  if 
it  were  not  ciualified  by  the  words  "in  the  pulilic  interest," 
l)ut  neither  party  is  particularly  anxious  to  interjjret  its  ideas 
too  sj)ecifically,  because  both  are  keen  for  the  advantage  of 
whatever  glamor  either  may  attract.  Mr.  Bryan  has  tried 
to  interject  himself  into  the  solution  of  the  railroad  question 
on  several  recent  occasions,  both  in  speeches  and  Ijy  appear- 
ing rather  suddenly  before  the  House  committee  during  its 
consideration  of  the  railroad  bill  during  the  summer.  He 
then  appeared  very  eager  to  l)utt  into  the  limelight  which 
had  been  focussed  upon  Mr.  Plumb,  but  was  somewhat  non- 
plussed to  find  that  the  committee  had  progressed  tjeyond 
mere  general  ideas  for  and  against  government  ownership, 
and  he  declined  to  express  an  opinion  either  way  as  to  details 
of  the  Plumb  plan,  although  he  did  object  to  its  proposal  to 
give  two-thirds  of  the  directorate  to  the  officers  and  em- 
playces  and  only  one-third  to  the  public.  Senator  Pomcrene 
of  Ohio,  who  also  considers  himself  a  presidential  candidate, 
replied  to  Mr.  Bryan  at  the  dinner,  opposing  both  the  Plumb 
plan  and  government  owner.ship.  He  mentioned  the  diffi- 
culty that  would  be  experienced  in  floating  an  issue  of  gov- 
ernment bonds  with  which  to  buy  the  railroads  and  also  told 
of  the  wide  distribution  of  railroad  securities,  of  which, 
he  said,  while  some  are  held  in  Wall  street,  some  are  held 
by  washerwomen. 

It  is  reported  that  Mr.  Plumb  proposes  to  hold  a  confer- 
ence with  Mr.  Bryan  shortly  to  discuss  their  proposed  plans 
for  the  railroads. 


Traffic  Committees  to  Close  up  Work 

BECAUSE  of  the  postponement  of  the  return  of  the  rail- 
roads from  January  1,  the  date  originally  expected, 
to  March  1,  Directors  Chambers  and  Thelen,  of  the 
divisions  of  traffic  and  public  service,  on  January  7  issued 
revised  instructions  to  the  regional  freight  traffic  committees 
as  to  the  closing  up  of  their  work.  The  instructions  issued 
on  October  22  are  continued  in  effect  and  all  freight  traffic 
committees  are  requested  to  continue  to  work  as  now  organ- 
ized until  the  end  of  federal  control  in  order  not  only  to  dis- 
pose of  subjects  now  before  them,  but  to  be  in  a  position  to 
handle  promptly  any  matters  which  Directors  Chambers  and 
Thelen  may  find  necessary  to  refer  to  them  for  considera- 
tion or  for  further  information. 

It  is  stated  that  the  large  number  of  applications  and  re- 
ports which  have  reached  the  two  divisions  from  the  com- 
mittees in  the  last  few  weeks  will  require  active  efforts  for 
the  next  few  weeks.  No  applications  for  changes  in  freight 
rates  are  to  be  forwarded  to  the  divisions  on  or  after  Feb- 
ruary 1  except  such  as  may  be  in  response  to  requests  or  in- 
structions from  one  or  both  divisions  and  the  committees  are 
to  begin  at  once  the  compilation  of  a  report  to  be  made 
promptly  after  the  close  of  business  January  31  showing  all 
applications  for  freight  rate  authority  or  reports  from  com- 
mittees forwarded  to  Washington  on  or  before  that  date  on 
which  rate  authority  has  not  been  issued  or  other  definite  ac- 
tion taken. 
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Railroad  Labor  Organizes  Co- 
operative Commission 

APPARENTLY  convinced  that  there  is  little  hope  for  fur- 
ther wage  increases  from  the  Railroad  Administra- 
tion and  knowing  that  their  prospects  in  that  direc- 
tion will  not  be  favorable  after  the  return  of  the  railroads  to 
private  management,  the  officers  of  the  railroad  labor  organ- 
izations are  showing  indications  of  a  gradual  acceptance  of 
the  idea  that  increases  in  wages  do  not  constitute  a  remedy 
for  the  increased  cost  of  living  and  that  it  may  be  more 
profitable  for  them  to  attack  the  problem  directly.  The  ad- 
visory board  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engineers 
publicly  expressed  its  appreciation  of  that  idea  last  summer 
when  it  asked  the  President  to  use  the  powers  of  the  govern- 
ment to  reduce  prices  as  an  alternative  to  further  wage  in- 
creases, and  this  brotherhood  has  refrained  from  presenting 
any  new  wage  demands  of  its  own  to  the  Railroad  Adminis- 
tration, although  most  of  the  other  railroad  unions  did  so, 
and  it  has  asked  that  it  be  given  similar  treatment  if  any  in- 
creases are  allowed  to  the  others.  Now  that  Mr.  Hines  has 
persisted  for  several  months  in  his  declaration  that  a  new 
cycle  of  wage  increases  must  not  be  started,  the  brotherhoods, 
the  shop  crafts  and  some  of  the  others  have  announced  a  plan 
of  joining  with  certain  farmers'  organizations  in  a  scheme  of 
co-operative  buying,  production  and  distribution  in  an  ef- 
fort to  reduce  the  cost  of  living. 

While  no  announcement  has  been  made  that  the  plan  con- 
templates a  withdrawal  of  any  of  the  wage  demands,  there 
have  been  indications  for  some  time,  more  particularly  since 
the  Senate  passed  the  Cummins  bill  with  an  anti-strike  clause, 
that  they  preferred  not  to  press  them  too  hard,  B.  M.  Jewell, 
acting  president  of  the  Railway  Employees'  Department  of 
the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  who  has  been  conferring 
witli  Director  General  Hines  regarding  the  wage  demands  of 
the  shop  employees,  issued  a  statement  regarding  the  co-op- 
erative movement  in  which  he  said  that  "an  increase  in  pay 
will  not  solve  the  problem"  because  higher  wages  accom- 
panied by  higher  prices  result  in  a  "vicious  circle." 

The  wage  demands  presented  during  the  summer  were  ac- 
companied by  many  threats  of  strikes  unless  they  were  met 
before  the  return  of  the  roads.  When  the  Railro.id  Adminis- 
tration showed  powers  of  resi.stance  to  the  demands  the  labor 
leaders  began  to  take  counsel  of  their  fears  that  the  railroad 
:ompanies  might  try  to  reduce  wages  and  began  to  agitate  for 
an  extension  of  federal  control.  Threats  were  then  made 
af  strikes  if  any  anti-strike  bill  should  be  passed  but  after 
the  Cummins  bill  had  been  reported  to  the  Senate  including 
the  anti-strike  provision,  it  was  apparently  regarded  more 
seriously  and  during  the  recent  efforts  to  defeat  it  there  has 
Deen  very  little  threatening,  in  public,  at  least.  While  the 
Drevailing  opinion  in  Washington  seems  to  be  that  the  anti- 
strike  section  will  not  be  adopted,  and  while  lalior  lead- 
ers say  that  two-thirds  of  the  members  of  the  House  are 
igainst  it,  it  is  evident  that  the  danger  that  it  might  be 
idopted  has  had  a  salutary  effect.  After  the  President  had 
lisregarded  the  demand  of  the  labor  leaders  that  he  retain 
he  railroads  some  rather  sensational  newspaper  articles  were 
published  forecasting  a  railroad  strike  on  the  strength  of  the 
hreats  previously  made,  but  while  conferences  have  been 
leld  with  the  Railroad  Administration  there  has  been  little 
)f  the  old-time  belligerent  attitude.  Possibly  the  campaign 
Igainst  the  Cummins  bill  and  for  the  retention  of  the  rail- 
"oads  is  engrossing  all  their  efforts  but  the  subject  of  wage 
ncreases  has  been  allowed  to  drift  somewhat  into  the  back- 
ground. Labor  leaders  in  Washington  profess  to  be  firmly 
onvinced  that  Congress  may  yet  be  persuaded  to  force  the 
^resident  to  keep  the  railroads  but  they  are  not  saying  much 
ibout  what  will  happen  if  they  are  disappointed. 


The  formation  of  tlie  All-American  Farmer-Labor  Co-op- 
erative Commission,  "to  conduct  a  vigorous  campaign  for  di- 
rect dealing  between  farm  producers  and  city  consumers, 
and  as  soon  as  feasible,  between  city  producers  and  farm 
consumers,  was  announced  at  Washington  on  January  7. 
Further  plans  for  the  organization  of  co-operative  stores  and 
possibly  a  co-operative  bank  are  to  be  considered  at  a  con- 
ference at  Chicago  in  February.  W.  S.  Stone  is  general 
treasurer  of  the  commission,  L.  E.  Sheppard,  vice-president, 
and  other  railroad  labor  officers  are  also  connected  with  it, 
including  A.  E.  Barker,  president  of  the  maintenance  of  way 
employees'  organization,  which  recently  announced  the  es- 
tablishment of  co-operative  factories  for  the  production  of 
clothing  and  other  necessities  used  by  its  members.  The 
commission  is  said  to  be  proceeding  entirely  independently 
of  Mr.  Gompers  and  the  American  Federation  of  Labor. 

Some  interesting  labor  politics,  which  the  labor  leaders  are 
not  inclined  to  discuss  openly,  may  be  perceived  in  the  ma- 
neuverings  which  have  been  connected  with  the  various  pro- 
posals which  they  have  put  forward  in  recent  months.  After 
the  Atlantic  City  convention  of  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor  it  was  announced  that  working  arrangements  had  been 
made  between  that  organization,  which  already  included  the 
six  shop  crafts  and  several  other  railroad  unions,  and  the 
four  transportation  brotherhoods,  and  that  they  were  about 
to  take  out  charters  as  members  of  the  federation.  It  was 
also  stated  that  the  federation  had  endorsed  the  Plumb  plan, 
which  had  previously  been  endorsed  by  the  brotherhoods, 
or  at  least  by  their  officers,  but  it  later  appeared  that  this 
was  not  the  case  and  that  both  President  Gompers  and  his 
executive  council  declined  to  do  so,  although  Mr.  Gompers' 
name  had  been  and  still  is  used  as  honorary  president  of  the 
Plumb  Plan  League. 

While  conferences  between  between  the  A.  F.  of  L.  officials 
and  the  executives  of  the  brotherhoods  were  frequent,  no  fur- 
ther announcement  was  made  of  their  affiliation  with  it  and 
when  Mr.  Gompers  was  requested  by  the  President  to  name 
15  delegates  to  the  Indu.strial  Conference  held  in  November 
only  one  railroad  labor  leader  was  included  and  the  brother- 
hoods announced  their  intention  of  staying  away.  The  dif- 
ficulty was  removed  by  the  appointment  of  all  four  brother- 
hood executives  as  delegates  to  the  conference  but  when  the 
A.  F.  of  L.  delegates  bolted  the  brotherhood  leaders  re- 
mained until  the  close  of  the  session.  Later  the  federation 
and  the  brotherhood  leaders  joined  in  an  invitation  to  the 
farmers'  organization  to  a  joint  conference  in  Washington 
in  November  and  only  one  of  the  latter  accepted.  Then  the 
brotherhoods  joined  with  some  other  farmers'  organizations 
in  a  conference  at  Chicago  which  endorsed  the  Plumb  plan 
and  they  are  now  working  together  on  the  co-operative  plan 
with  whicli  Mr.  Gompers'  organization  .seems  to  have  little 
connection.  While  14  of  the  railway  labor  organizations 
joined  in  several  public  statements  addressed  to  the  Presi- 
dent, the  director  general  or  to  Congress,  regarding  wages 
and  legi.slation,  the  engineers  and  conductors  withheld  de- 
mands for  increased  wages  while  the  others  were  presenting 
theirs. 

After  Mr.  Gompers  had  turned  down  the  Plumb  plan  and 
Congress  also  had  indicated  very  little  interest  in  it,  the  agi- 
tation for  it  in  W^ashington  was  allowed  to  die  do\vn,  al- 
though the  propaganda  throughout  the  country  was  contin- 
ued, and  the  railroad  lal)or  lobby  at  Washington  turned  its 
attention  to  its  demand  that  the  railroads  be  retained  under 
federal  control  for  two  years.  Mr.  Gompers  joined  in  this 
— with  some  reluctance  and  after  considerable  pressure  had 
l)een  brought  to  bear,  according  to  reports, — but  he  announced 
at  the  same  time  that  he  was  opposed  to  government  owner- 
ship, and  merely  wanted  a  further  test  of  federal  operation. 
In  the  opposition  to  the  proposed  anti-strike  legislation  the 
federation  and  the  brotherhoods  have  been  working  in  close 
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co-oporatioM  Imt  it  !.•<  .•^aid  tluU  there  arc  .seviTal  j)()iiU>  on 
wliiili  tlicv  arc  not  yet  in  harmony.  The  American  federa- 
tion of  I.al)or,  after  having  liad  it.s  linger.-^  l)urnt  by  its  con- 
neetion  witli  the  steel  and  eoal  .strikes,  has  recently  heen  try- 
ing to  assume  a  less  radical  position  than  tliat  into  which  it 
had  lurn  drawn,  Imt  just  as  it  was  l)eginning  to  enjoy  its 
reputation  for  a  conservatism,  Mr.  I'luml)  came  out  with  his 
uhra-radical  .-icheme  for  extending  the  principles  of  his  plan 
to  all  industries  except  those  das.sed  as  individualistic.  This 
latest  i)ha.se  of  his  activity  .seems  as  yet  to  have  no  definite 
hacking  except  that  of  its  author  hut  if  it  should  receive  en- 
dorsement hy  any  of  the  lal)or  organizations  the  result  would 
he  to  widen  some  of  the  numerous  breaches  in  their  ranks. 


Shippers  Oppose  Provisions 

of  Cummins  Railroad  Bill 

Rii'KKSKNTATivKS  of  147  shippers'  organizations  having 
.1  combined  niemi)ership  of  more  than  one  million 
shippers  handling  live  stock,  coal,  grain,  lumber,  oil, 
furniture,  brick,  dairy  products  and  various  other  commodi- 
ties, and  aggregating  more  than  75  per  cent  of  the  tonnage 
of  the  country,  met  in  Chicago  on  December  30,  to  consider 
national  legislation  which  will  precede  the  return  of  the  rail- 
roads to  jirivate  ownership.  As  a  result  of  the  conference  a 
memorial  was  adopted,  addressed  to  the  Joint  Conference 
Committee  of  the  United  States  Congress  considering  the 
Cummins  l)ill  providing  for  the  temiination  of  federal  control. 
The  resolutions  adopted  as  a  result  of  the  conference  and 
outlining  the  views  of  the  shippers  are  as  follows: 

Tlie  Luniniiiis  bill  proposes  to  create  a  new  commission  to 
be  known  as  the  Transportation  Board.  It  is  contemplated 
by  the  said  measure  that  this  new  tribunal  shall  take  over 
a  number  of  the  functions  now  exercised  by  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  in  relation  to  the  control  over  public 
service;  and  that  it  shall  further  invade  the  province  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  in  the  establishment  of 
reasonable  rates  by  making  public  recommendations  in  rate 
advance  cases  without  the  necessity  of  conducting  any  public 
hearing  in  regard  to  the  same. 

The  creation  of  an  additional  federal  board  of  this  char- 
acter is  wholly  unnecessary,  and  will  serve  to  create  con- 
fusion and  conflict  in  the  regulation  of  our  common  carriers 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  commands  the  con- 
fidence of  the  American  people,  and  it  merits  our  continued 
support.  The  powers  of  the  Commission  should  remain  un- 
abated and  should  be  added  to  so  as  to  enable  it  to  etTectually 
deal  with  national  transportation  problems. 

Our  system  of  railroad  regulation  as  it  existed  prior  to  the 
recent  war  was  the  product  of  a  generation  of  development, 
by  the  trial  of  cases  before  various  tribunals  and  by  the  en- 
actment of  legislation  from  year  to  year  resulting  in  the 
gradual  evolution  of  a  system  which  protected  the  just  rights 
of  both  the  shippers  and  the  carriers.  We  want  these  pre- 
war conditions  restored  at  the  earliest  possible  moment  with- 
out any  more  experiments  or  revolutionary  changes.  Busi- 
ness demands  an  immediate  restoration  to  normal  pre-war 
peace  conditions. 

We  are  equally  opposed  to  any  attempt  to  abridge  the 
jurisdiction  and  functions  of  state  commissions.  We,  as 
representatives  of  the  shippers  of  the  country  are  united  in 
urging  Congress  to  immediately  restore  the  powers  of  the 
commissions  and  the  courts,  both  state  and  federal,  as  they 
existed  prior  to  the  war. 

We  oppose  any  permanent  form  of  a  guaranty  of,  or 
limitation  upon,  the  earnings  of  railway  companies,  as  pro- 
vided in  the  Cummins  bill;  but  we  do  not  object  to  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  standard  return  provided  in  the  railror<l 
control  law  approved  March  21,  1918,  for  such  a  reasonabl  ■ 
time  as  may  be  found  necessary  during  the  present  transi- 
tion period. 


VV  (•  ()p])o.sc  the  api)ropriati(jn  by  the  government  of  the 
surplus   earnings  of  any   railway   company. 

We  are  opposed  to  the  compulsory  consolidation  of  rail- 
roads as  provided  in  the  Cummins  bill.  Guaranteed  returns 
to  any  private  industry  removes  the  powerful  incentive  for 
personal  initiative.  It  is  economically  unsound  and  socialistic 
in  character;  and  such  provisions  should  be  eliminated  from 
the  measure. 

We  oppose  the  sciieme  of  rate  making  groups,  the  stand- 
ardization of  earnings  therein  and  the  federal  incorporation 
of  railroads  as  provided  for  in  the  Cummins  bill. 

We  are  opposed  to  the  pooling  of  the  earnings  of  our 
common  carriers. 

V\'e  are  in  favor  of  the  passage  of  legislation  which  will 
provide  for  the  return  of  the  railroads  to  their  owners  at  the 
earliest  possible  moment  and   permit  operation   by   them. 

The  public,  being  wholly  dependent  upon  the  daily,  un- 
interrupted, continuous  operation  of  our  common  carriers, 
we  arc  in  favor  of  the  enactment  of  legislation  that  will 
effectually  prevent  a  catastrophe  that  would  call  a  general 
railroad  strike,  and  which  will  at  the  same  time  fully  recog- 
nize the  just  rights  of  the  laborer  and  all  parties  in  interest. 

We  favor  legislation  which  will  direct  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  to  investigate  the  rail  and  water  trans- 
portation facilities  of  the  United  States  with  the  view  of 
making  such  recommendations  to  Congress  as  may  be 
deemed  advisable  for  the  further  development  or  unification 
of  the  same. 

Tlic  meeting  was  called  by  (Tifford  Thorne,  former  mem- 
ber of  the  Iowa  state  railroad  commission  and  the  session 
was  presided  over  by  Judge  S.  H.  Cowan  of  Fort  Worth, 
Tex.,  counsel  of  the  National  Livestock  Shippers'  League. 
The  call  to  the  conference  was  signed  by  the  National  Live- 
stock Shippers'  League,  the  National  Lumber  Manufactur- 
ers' Association,  the  American  Federation  of  Furniture 
Manufacturers,  the  American  National  Livestock  Associa- 
tion, the  National  Paving  Brick  Manufacturers'  A-ssocia- 
tion,  the  American  Face  Brick  Association,  the  Hollow 
Building  Tile  Association,  the  American  Fruit  and  Vege- 
table Shippers'  Association,  the  Live  Poultry  and  Dairy 
Shippers'  Traffic  Association,  the  Com  Belt  Meat  Produc- 
ers' Association,  the  National  Federation  of  Co-operative 
Livestock  Shippers,  the  National  Association  of  Corrugated 
Fibre  Box  Manufacturers,  the  National  Council  of  Co- 
operative Grain  Elevators'  Association,  the  National  Kraut 
Dealers"  Association,  the  Independent  Salt  Manufacturers, 
the  Illinois  Coal  Traffic  Bureau  and  the  Peoria  (111.),  Board 
of  Trade.  In  addition,  practically  every  organization  of 
shippers  throughout  the  country  was  invited  to  send  repre- 
sentatives to  the  conference. 
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Increased  Efficiency  in  Maintenance  of  Way  Work' 

What  Must  Be  Done  to  Insure  Greater  Economy  in  the  Vast 
Expenditures  Made  for  This  Purpose? 

By  A.  M.  Burt 

Assistant  Director,  Division  of  Operation,  U.  S.  Railroad  Administration 


THE  EXPENDiTL RE  for  maintenance  of  \va_\-  and  struc- 
tures of  the  Class  1  railroads  of  the  United  States  for 
the  year  1919  will  be  in  the  neighborhood  of  $750,000,- 
000,  representing  about  one-sixth  of  the  total  operating  ex- 
penses of  these  roads.  Reduced  to  a  daily  basis,  this  means 
that  it  requires  more  than  two  million  dollars  a  day  to  keep 
the  railroads  in  condition  for  use.  While  this  is  much  less 
than  the  amount  spent  for  conducting  transportation  and  con- 
siderably less  than  the  cost  of  maintenance  of  equipment,  it  is 
nevertheless  one  of  the  major  items  that  go  to  make  up  the  to- 
tal cost  of  operation.  The  increased  cost  for  maintenance  of 
way  purposes  has  been  very  large,  so  that  now  fully  one  mill- 
ion dollars  a  day  more  is  being  spent  for  this  purpose  than 
was  spent  three  years  ago. 

The  magnitude  of  these  expenditures  and  the  very  large 
increases  should  make  us  all  stop  and  take  thought.  The 
question  that  immediately  presents  itself  in  connection  with 
them  is  whether  progress  is  being  made  toward  increased 
efficiency — if  so,  whether  the  maintenance  of  way  department 
is  keeping  in  step  with  the  other  departments  in  this  essential 
matter,  and  whether  some  changes  in  methods  can  be  made 
to  secure  better  results.  It  is,  therefore,  of  value  to  consider 
the  differences  that  now  exist  in  methods  designed  in  increase 
efficiency  as  between  the  maintenance  of  way  and  the  other 
departments  of  a  railroad.  In  comparing  these  methods  we 
find  the  following  conditions  standing  out  very  prominently: 

In  connection  with  transportation  operations  many  meas- 
ures of  work  done  have  been  devised  and  are  in  daily  use,  and 
the  supervisory  officer  is  constantly  in  touch  with  the  situa- 
tion through  various  reports.  In  maintenance  of  equipment 
work  some  measures  of  work  done  have  Ijeen  devised,  al- 
though their  application  is  much  less  general  than  in  the 
transportation  department. 

In  maintenance  of  way  work  any  measures  of  work  done 
are,  generally  speaking,  conspicuous  by  their  absence.  There 
is,  in  this  work,  no  way  of  striking  a  balance  between  cost 
and  output  or  of  showing  in  any  definite  way  whether  the 
work  is  being  done  with  greater  or  less  efficiency  than  here- 
tofore. On  many  roads  a  budget  system  is  in  use,  but  no  mat- 
ter how  well  such  a  system  is  carried  out  it  does  not  supply 
the  measure  of  work  done.  The  supervisor  knows  that  he  has 
been  allowed  a  certain  amount  and  lielieves  that  he  has  spent 
this  amount  judiciously,  but  he  has  no  way  of  knowing 
definitely  whether  he  has  accomplished  more  or  less  than 
the  supervisor  on  an  adjoining  district  or  of  knowing  whether 
he  is  making  an  improvement  or  the  reverse  as  compared  with 
his  past  record. 

It  seems  clear  that  some  measure  of  work  accomplished 
is  very  desirable.  There  is  nothing  that  stimulates  thought 
and  initiative  to  such  an  extent  as  a  little  competition  with 
one's  neighbor.  It  puts  an  element  of  sport  into  the  job 
and  not  only  helps  the  work,  but  is  a  most  develoijing  condi- 
tion for  the  individual.  It  is  realized  that  the  character  of 
maintenance  work  makes  it  especially  difficult  to  establish 
measures  of  work  accomplished  such  as  are  in  common  use 
in  connection  with  transportation  matters,  but  there  is  ap- 
parently a  tendency  to  magnify  the  difficulties  of  the  subject 
and  to  assume  the  attitude,  "What's  the  use?     It  can't  be 
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dene."  It  surely  must  and  will  be  done  in  a  much  larger 
measure  than  it  is  being  done  at  present,  and,  if  it  is  to  be 
well  done,  the  practical  maintenance  men  must  take  an  active 
interest  in  the  subject  and  do  their  bit  in  solving  the  problem. 
When  we  have  done  anything  in  one  w^ay  for  years  we  all  are 
apt  to  consider  that  way  as  being  the  only  right  one  and  to 
consider  the  subject  as  a  closed  book.  This,  in  a  measure, 
is  the  present  attitude  of  mind,  but  we  have  got  to  shake 
ourselves  loose  from  such  an  attitude  if  progress  is  to  be 
made. 

If  the  practical  maintenance  men  do  not  take  an  active 
part  in  this  matter  there  is  danger  of  the  work  being  put 
on  a  statistical  basis  to  such  an  extent  that  no  good  results 
will  be  accomplished.  There  has  been  some  of  this  in  the 
past  in  other  departments,  where  in  some  instances  statistics 
have  been  undertaken  so  involved  in  detail  that  the  result  was 
nothing  more  than  a  work  of  the  imagination.  The  main- 
tenance men  must  make  a  special  effort  to  insure  against  such 
a  mistake  as  this  in  connection  with  their  work.  On  the 
other  hand,  some  progress  is  possible  in  simple  ways,  and 
something  of  this  kind  must  be  undertaken. 

To  illustrate  what  might  be  done  but  is  not:  Several  years 
ago  a  certain  railroad  used  its  maintenance  forces  for  packing 
ice.  The  work  was  completed  in  December  or  January,  and 
the  following  spring,  about  the  time  the  mosquitoes  began  to 
get  bad,  a  statement  of  the  cost  of  the  work  was  returned 
to  the  division  from  some  source  generally  unknown.  This 
report  was  turned  over  to  the  roadmaster,  who  was  then  very 
much  engrossed  in  his  .spring  work  and  who  usually  classified 
it  as  "Interesting,  if  true,"  checked  it  with  a  lead  pencil 
and  filed  it  away  in  its  proper  box  where  it  could  be  used 
by  his  clerk  in  the  event  of  his  being  called  upon  to  make  anv 
explanation.  No  daily  records  were  kept  while  the  work 
was  in  progress. 

Some  time  later  the  work  of  packing  the  ice  was  turned 
over  to  a  contractor,  and  immediately  the  job  was  organized 
on  a  business  basis.  The  foremen  were  required  to  make  a 
report  each  night  showing  the  amount  of  ice  packed,  the  pay- 
roll in  total  and  per  ton  and  the  delays  in  time  and  labor 
cost.  In  this  way  each  foreman  was  kept  in  close  touch  with 
his  work  without  being  unreasonably  burdened  with  details. 
If  he  was  delayed  for  switching,  he  had  something  tangible 
to  show  the  yardmaster;  if  he  had  an  unreasonable  amount  of 
trouble  with  his  hoisting  engine,  the  fact  immediately  showed 
up  and  received  attention;  or,  if  his  force  was  out  of  balance, 
that  fact  was  immediately  called  to  his  attention  by  the 
increase  in  his  unit  cost.  It  would  have  been  entirely  feasible 
to  have  had  a  similar  plan  when  the  railroad  was  doing  the 
work  with  its  ow^n  forces,  but  no  such  plan  was  used.  ^lanv 
similar  instances  could  be  cited,  going  to  show  that  advan- 
tage has  not  been  taken  of  the  opportunities  that  are  readily 
available. 

Every  maintenance  man  should  be  giving  this  problem  the 
most  thoughtful  and  constant  attention,  and  without  question 
the  subject  deserves  more  attention  from  managers  than  it 
has  had  in  the  past. 

The  following  is  offered  liy  way  of  suggestion: 

1.  Better  facilities  should  be  provided  for  the  exchange 
of  ideas.  Local  roadmasters'  and  supervisors'  associations 
should  be  encouraged.     Such  associations  are  most  helpful  if 
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(li.'^cu.s.sion.s  an'  kipt  alont;  m'lural  liiu'S  and  away  from  mat- 
tiT.s  having  only  a  narrow  and  Knal  intiTcst.  Tlic  time  of 
tlio  men  away  from  tluir  routini-  work  is  well  spent,  'lliorf 
is  k-ss  fxiH'ricncc  with  fori'mni's  associations,  hut  apparently 
lonsidi-raliii'  hi'ni'fit  might  ho  derived  from  tiiem. 

2.  Attendance  at  national  maintenance  of  way  meetings 
should  be  actively  encouraged  and  lilieral  allowances  should 
lie  made  for  the  exjienses  of  men  attending  such  meetings. 
'1  he  men  always  bring  back  ideas  and  inspirations  that  result 
in  more  efficient  work. 

,1.  The  ([uestion  of  getting  a  more  general  dissemination 
of  ideas  and  information  through  publications  should  !)e  con- 
sidered. There  should  be  a  more  general  use  of  the  main- 
tenance of  way  periodicals. 

4.  The  problem  should  be  worked  out  from  the  inside 
and  by  the  talent  already  on  the  individual  railroads.  There 
is  plenty  of  such  talent,  and,  l^y  encouraging  the  local  men 
to  work  out  the  i)roi)lems,  morale  will  be  improved,  'i'hey 
can  do  the  work  mucli  better  than  it  can  possibly  be  done 
by  any  so-called  efficiency  ex|icrt  from  the  outside.  In  doing 
this  each  man  should  lie  given  proper  credit  for  his  ideas  and 
his  part  in  the  work. 

The  New  Year  is  at  hand,  and  the  opportunity  of  the 
maintenance  of  way  man  is  here.  We  look  forward,  con- 
fidently, to  his  makmg  the  most  of  that  opportunity. 


New  Mine  Ratios  and 

Car  Distribution  Rules 

THE  FOLLOWING  new  rules  have  been  promulgated  by 
the  Car  Service  Section  in  Circular  CS-31  (Revised), 
to  govern  uniformly  the  rating  of  coal  mines  (other  than 
anthracite)  and  car  distribution  to  such  mines.  They  will 
supersede  the  rules  contained  in  Car  Service  Section  Cir- 
cular CS-31,  and  are  to  be  made  effective  on  all  railroads 
loading  coal  (other  than  anthracite)  in  season  to  permit  car 
distribution  to  be  made  in  accordance  therewith,  beginning 
Januar>'  10,   1920. 

Rules  for  Rating  Coal  Mines  Loading  Coal 

The  following  rules  shall  govern  the  rating  of  coal  mines 
(other  than  anthracite)  as  the  basis  for  the  distribution  of 
empty  cars  to  such  mines: 

{a)  The  daily  capacity  of  each  mine  (other  than  mines 
covered  by  paragraphs  b  and  c)  shall  be  determined  by  tak- 
ing the  total  coal  tonnage  shipped  by  the  mine  during  the 
preceding  month,  dividing  it  by  the  number  of  hours  worked 
in  producing  it  (see  paragraph  e),  and  multiplying  the  quo- 
tient by  the  number  of  hours  in  the  recognized  workday 
(not  more  than  10  hours)  of  the  individual  mine.  The  re- 
sult shall  be  termed  the  "daily  rating"  of  such  mine  and 
shall  be  the  basis  on  which  cars  shall  be  distributed  to  it. 

(b)  The  daily  capacity  of  a  mine  which  is  served  jointly 
by  or  for  two  or  more  carriers  (steam,  electric,  or  water) 
shall  be  determined  by  taking  the  total  tonnage  shipped  by 
the  mine  via  all  such  carriers  during  the  preceding  month, 
dividing  it  by  the  number  of  hours  worked  in  producing  it 
(see  paragraph  e),  and  multiplying  the  quotient  by  the  num- 
ber of  hours  in  the  recognized  workday  (not  more  than  10 
hours)  of  the  individual  mine.  The  result  shall  be  termed 
the  "gross  daily  rating"  of  such  mine  and  shall  be  the  basis 
on  which  cars  shall  be  distributed  to  it;  provided,  that  if 
track  or  other  limiting  conditions  further  restrict  its  ability 

to  ship  via    (note   a) railroad,   such   conditions 

shall  be  the  limiting  factor  for  the  (note  a) rail- 
road's daily  rating  of  such  mine. 

(c)  The  daily  capacity  of  a  mine  delivering  part  of  its 


output  to  a  coking  jilant,  to  locomotives  at  the  tipple,  or  to 
local  trade  shall  be  determined  by  taking  the  total  coal  ton- 
nage shipped  in  railroad  cars  during  the  preceding  month, 
dividing  it  Jjy  the  numlier  of  hours  worked  (sec  paragraph 
r),  and  multij)lying  the  (juotient  by  the  number  of  hours  in 
tile  recognized  workday  (not  more  than  10  hours)  of  the  in- 
dividual mine.  The  result  shall  be  termed  the  "daily  rating" 
of  such  mine  and  .shall  be  the  basis  on  which  cars  .shall  be 
distriljuted  to  it. 

(d)  When  the  fires  are  withdrawn  from  part  (or  all)  of 
the  ovens  at  an  operation  coking  part  of  its  output,  for  the 
purpo.se  of  .shijiping  coal  production  formerly  used  in  cliarg- 
ing  ovens,  the  daily  rating  of  the  mine  shall  be  increased 
to  include  the  average  tonnage  per  day  so  diverted  in  the 
previous  month  until  the  beginning  of  the  next  rating  period, 
at  which  time  the  daily  rating  of  the  mine  shall  be  deter- 
mined in  accordance  with  paragraph  a  or  c,  due  allowance 
l)eing  made  for  such  average  tonnage  so  diverted  in  comput- 
ing the  new  daily  rating.  A  corresponding  decrease  of  the 
mine's  rating  will  be  made  when  the  ovens  are  again  placed 
in  blast. 

When  a  mine  tliat  lias  been  coking  its  entire  output  desires 
to  ship  coal  and  the  fires  are  withdrawn  from  part  (or  all) 
of  its  ovens,  it  .shall  be  given  a  daily  rating  for  coal  ship- 
ments corresponding  to  the  average  tonnage  of  coal  formerly 
coked  until  the  beginning  of  the  next  rating  period,  at  which 
time  the  daily  rating  of  the  mines  shall  be  determined  in 
accordance  with  paragraph  a  or  c. 

(e)  In  detennining  the  number  of  hours  worked  in  each 
day  at  a  mine,  time  will  be  counted  from  the  established 
time  for  beginning  work  (or  the  actual  time  if  earlier  or 
later  than  the  established  time)  on  the  tipple  until  the  dump- 
ing of  coal  finally  ceases  for  the  day,  making  deductions  for 
the  noon  intermission  when  it  is  taken  and  for  the  time  lost 
by  reason  of  being  blocked  with  loads,  waiting  for  additional 
empty  cars,  or  other  railroad  disability;  provided,  that  if  a 
greater  number  of  hours  is  worked  in  the  mine  than  on  the 
tipple,  the  mine  hours  must  be  reported  also,  and  the  number 
of  hours  worked  in  the  mine  must  then  be  used  as  the  num- 
ber of  hours  worked  in  producing  the  coal.  (See  para- 
graphs a,  b  and  c.)  Time  may  be  deducted  for  railroad 
disability  only  when  such  railroad  disability  actually  reduces 
the  quantity  of  coal  dumped  that  day.  Time  may  be  de- 
ducted when  tipple  is  used  for  dumping  coal  into  locomotives 
only  when  the  tipple  can  not  be  simultaneously  operated  for 
loading  cars. 

(/)  Daily  ratings  determined  in  accordance  herewith  will 
be  revised  monthly  and  made  effective  on  the  10th  of  the 
month  following  the  month's  performance  on  which  the  rat- 
ing  is   determined. 

(g)  If  a  mine  be  idle  for  a  period  of  one  full  calendar 
month  or  more,  the  last  rating  determined  will  be  the  rating 
when  work  is  resumed,  provided  the  mine  conditions  be  sub- 
stantially the  same  as  when  the  mine  closed. 

(h)  Rating  for  development  purposes  based  on  current  per- 
formance will  be  assigned  to  a  new  operation  in  previously 
undeveloped  coal.  A  new  mine  will  l^e  furnished  with  a 
supply  of  cars  sufficient  to  enable  it  to  work  freely  in  the 
course  of  development  for  a  period  not  exceeding  6  months 
after  shipments  are  begun;  provided,  that  if  theretofore  its 
ability  to  load  ISO  tons  per  shift  (not,  however,  to  exceed 
2  shifts  per  day)  is  established,  it  shall  then  be  rated.  A 
new  operation  of  any  other  character  shall  be  entitled  to  a 
develoment  rating  for  a  period  of  one  month  after  shipments 
are  begun. 

(i)   Each  mine  shall  report  on  a  prescribed  form  to  the 

(note  b)   promptly  at  the  close 

of  each  day: 

1.  The  number  of  hours  in  the  recognized  work  day; 
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2.  The  established  time  for  beginning  the  day's  work; 

3.  Actual  time  work  was  begun  this  day  on  the  tipple; 

4.  If  the  noon  hour  intermission  is  taken,  how  long; 

5.  Time  lost  during  the  day  account: 

Waiting  for  railroad  cars  or  other  railroad  disability,  .hours; 

Strikes  or  mine  labor  shortage hours; 

Mine   disability    hours; 

No  market    hours ; 

All  other  causes  hours; 

6.  Time  work  on  tipple  ceased  for  today; 

7.  Number  of  hours  worked  to-day  on  the  tipple, 

;  and  in  the  mine, (See  paragraph  e) ; 

8.  Number  of  net  tons  of  coal  loaded  for  shipment  via 
(note  a)    railroad ; 

9.  Total  number  of  net  tons  of  coal  produced  and  shipped 
via  each  other  outlet. 

Joint  mines  shall  furnish  this  daily  report  to  each  carrier 
serving  them. 

If  after  notice  from  the  railroad  an  operator  persistently 
fails  to  furnish  this  daily  report,  he  will  be  penalized  by 
curtailment  of  his  car  supply  to  the  amount  of  25  per  cent 
of  distribution  for  one  week. 

(;')  At  the  close  of  each  month  the  mine  manager  or  super- 
intendent in  charge  of  actual  operation  shall  report  under 

oath  on  a  prescribed  form  to  the (note  b) 

having  jurisdiction,  separately   for  each 

mine  for  each  month,  as  follows: 

1.  Number  of  hours  in  the  recognized  workday; 

2.  Total  number  of  net  tons  of  coal  produced; 

3.  Total  number  of  net  tons  of  coal  shipped  via  the 

(note  a)    railroad ; 

4.  Total  number  of  net  tons  of  coal  shipped  via  each  other 
outlet ; 

5.  Total  number  of  hours  worked  during  the  month.  (See 
paragraph  e.) 

This  report  must  be  forwarded  not  later  than  the  3d  of 
the  month  following  that  for  which  the  statement  is  furnished; 
provided,  that  where  the  location  of  the  mine  makes  it  in- 
convenient to  furnish  a  report  under  oath  by  that  date,  a  re- 
port not  under  oath  may  be  forwarded,  and  the  sworn  re- 
port forwarded  not  later  than  one  week  after.  Joint  mines 
shall  furnish  this  monthly  report  to  each  carrier  serving 
them. 

(k)  If  an  operator  declines  or  persistently  fails  to  make 
reports  or  to  make  accurate  reports  to  the  carrier  as  required 
herein,  it  will  be  assumed  that  the  mine  worked  full  hours 
in  producing  and  loading  into  railroad  cars  the  tonnage 
shipped,  and  the  daily  rating  will  be  computed  accordingly. 

(l)  A  statement  showing  the  mine  ratings  which  will  gov- 
ern the  car  distribution  for  the  succeeding  month  will  be 
furnished  as  soon  as  such  ratings  are  ascertained  to  such 
coal  mines  on  this  railroad  as  make  application  for  the 
same.  Such  statement  will  show  the  mine  rating  of  each 
mine  and  the  total  mine  ratings  of  each  coal  loading  district 
and  the  aggregate  ratings  for  all  mines  and  all  districts  on 
this  railroad,  and  the  percentage  of  each  such  figure  to  the 
total. 

Note  a. — Designate  the  name  of  issuing  railroad. 

Note  b. — Designate  title  of  proper  ofRrer  of  issuing  rail- 
road. 

Rules  Governing  the  Distribution  of  Cars  to  Coai. 
Mine  Tipples  (Other  Than  Anthracite). 
Whenever  the  available  car  supply  in  any  region  (or  dis- 
trict) is  such  that  all  orders  for  cars  can  be  filled,  cars  shall 
be  placed  at  each  mine  in  accordance  with  its  daily  order, 
except  that  whenever  a  mine  holds  unbilled  coal  loads,  it 
shall  be  entitled  only  to  empty  cars  equal  in  number  to  the 
difference  between  the  rating  last  established  for  the  mine 


and  the  number  of  unbilled  coal  loads  so  held.  Whenever 
the  available  car  supply  is  such  that  all  orders  for  cars  can 
not  be  filled,  each  mine  shall  be  given  its  prorata  share  of 
cars  in  accordance  with  the  following  rules: 

1.  The  daily  rating,  or  the  daily  order  for  cars  if  less 
than  the  rating,  shall  be  the  basis  for  car  distribution. 

2.  Grouping  of  mines,  or  pooling  of  cars  as  between  mines, 
will  not  be  permitted. 

3.  On  application  of  mine  operators  and  in  the  discretion 
of  the  railroad,  cars  may  be  placed  on  such  days  only  and 
at  such  mines  only  as  may  elect  to  work,  and  overs  and  short- 
ages in  car  supply  resulting  from  this  distribution  shall  be 
adjusted  on  succeeeding  days. 

4.  Each  mine  operator  shall  report  to  the  car  distributor  at 
(note  1 )    p.  m.  daily : 

(a)  Number  of  unconsigned  loads  on  hand  at  7  a.  m. 

{b)  Number  of  empty  and  partly  loaded  cars  on  hand  at 
7  a.  m. 

(c)  Additional  number  of  empty  cars  received  during  the 
day. 

{d)  Aggregate  number  of  empty  cars  received  during  the 
day. 

(e)  Number  of  cars  loaded  during  the  day. 

(/)  Number  of  empty  cars  .standing  over  at  close  of  day. 

{g)  Number  of  empty  cars  standing  over  at  close  of  day 

which  were  received  prior  to  7  a.  m.,   cars; 

and  prior  to  10  a.  m., cars. 

{h)  Number  of  partly  loaded  cars  under  tipple  at  close  of 
day. 

(i)  Number  of  unconsigned  loads  on  hand  at  close  of  day. 

(;")  Additional  number  of  empty  cars  required  for  load- 
ing following  day. 

{k)  Note  2. 

Copies  of  orders  for  cars  for  a  mine  that  is  joint  with  any 
other  carrier  (steam,  electric,  or  water)  shall  be  filed  with 
a  designated  representative  of  each  such  carrier.  Such  com- 
bined requisitions  must  not  exceed  the  gross  daily  rating  of 
the  mine. 

5.  The  recognized  standard  car  for  coal  car  distribution 
is  50  tons.  Others  are  compared  thereto  by  tenths  of  a  car; 
i.e.,  80,000  pounds  capacity  equals  eight-tenths  (.8)  of  a 
car;  140,000  pounds  capacity  one  and  four-tenths  (1.4)  cars, 
etc.,  and  cars  mu.st  be  charged  and  car  distribution  records 
maintained  accordingly. 

6.  (a)  All  cars  placed  at  a  mine  during  each  period  of  24 
hours  ending  at  10  o'clock  a.  m.  (or  when  Sundays  or  holi- 
days intervene,  the  longer  period  ending  at  10  o'clock  a.  m. 
of  the  day  immediately  succeeding  the  Sunday  or  holiday) 
shall  be  charged  against  the  mine  on  the  day  when  such 
period  ends;  provided,  that  if  the  cars  placed  at  7  o'clock 
a.  m.  (not  including  partly  loaded  cars)  do  not  equal  or  ex- 
ceed in  number  25  per  cent  of  the  daily  rating  (or  order  if 
less  than  the  rating)  then  no  cars  will  be  charged  against  the 
mine  that  day  except  such  as  are  loaded  on  that  day. 

{b)  Cars  placed  between  10  o'clock  a.  m.  and  the  time 
the  mine  ceases  work  for  the  day,  if  loaded  or  partly  loaded 
on  the  day  placed,  will  be  charged  against  the  mine  on  that 
day. 

{c)  All  cars  of  other  than  railroad  ownership  (commonly 
called  "private  cars")  placed  for  owners  loading  will  be  con- 
sidered  as  ordered. 

7.  The  pro  rata  share  of  cars  to  which  each  mine  is  en- 
titled, except  as  provided  in  rule  9,  shall  be  based  on  its 
rating  (or  order  when  less  than  its  rating).  When  a  mine 
has  empty  or  partly  loaded  cars  which  were  placed  prior  to 
7  a.  m.,  or  unconsigned  loads  standing  over  at  the  close  of 
the  day's  business,  such  cars  .shall  be  charged  against  it  each 
service  day  thereafter  while  they  are  detained,  except  as 
otherwise  provided  in  rule  6. 

If  on  any  day  a  mine  be  furnished  with  cars  totaling  less 
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tliaii  100  pi-r  irnt  of  il.s  rating  (or  orcliT  if  Irss  tluiii  its  rat- 
ing) and  for  any  cau.so  whakviT  other  tiian  railroad  re- 
sium.sibility  fails  tt)  load  tlu-  entire  number,  the  mine  shall 
be  considered  as  having  been  furnished  100  per  lent  of  its 
reijuiremenls,  and  its  order  shall  be  ariiitrarily  reduced  to 
the  numl)er  of  ears  furnished. 

.S.  Private  cars  and  such  cars  as  are  a.•^si,ulu■(l  to  mines  jjy 
the  Car  Service  Section,  United  States  Railroad  Administra- 
tion, will  be  designated  as  "a.ssigned"  cars.  All  other  cars 
will  be  designated  as  "unassigned"  cars. 

9.  If  the  number  of  assigned  cars  placed  at  a  mine  during 
any  period,  as  provided  in  rule  6,  equals  or  exceeds  the 
mine's  pro  rata  share  of  the  available  car  supply,  it  .shall 
not  be  entitled  to  any  unassigned  cars.  The  assigned  cars, 
together  with  the  mine's  requirements,  will  l)e  eliminated,  and 
the  remainder  of  the  available  car  supply  pro  rated  to  the 
other  mines,  based  on  a  revised  percentage  by  reason  of  such 
elimination. 

10.  If  the  number  of  assigned  cars  jdaced  at  a  mine  dur- 
ing any  period,  as  provided  in  rule  6,  is  less  than  its  pro  rata 
share,  based  on  a  revised  percentage,  it  .shall  be  entitled  to 
receive  unassigned  cars  in  addition  thereto  to  make  up  its 
pro  rata  share.  . 

11.  If  a  mine  receives  more  or  less  cars  than  it  is  entitled 
to  during  any  period,  as  provided  in  rule  6  (and  after  elim- 
inating "assigned  cars  as  provided  in  rule  9),  it  will  be 
charged  with  a  surplus  or  credited  with  a  shortage  accord- 
ingly, and  the  discrepancy  adjusted  as  promptly  as  prac- 
ticable. 

12  A  statement  showing  the  car  distribution  for  the  pre- 
ceding month  will  be  furni.shed  as  soon  as  such  distribution 
i';  ascertained,  to  such  coal  mines  on  this  railroad  as  make 
application  for  the  same.  Such  statement  will  show  the  car 
distribution  of  each  mine,  the  total  car  distribution  of  each 
coal  loading  district,  the  aggregate  distribution  for  all  mines 
and  all  districts  on  this  railroad,  and  the  percentage  of  each 
such  figure  to  the  total. 

Note  1.    Hour  may  be  named  by  the  issuing  railroad. 

Note  2.  Issumg  railroad  may  ask  additional  necessary 
information  pertaining  to  car  supply. 


Rules  for  Autogenous  Welding 

THE  FOLLOWiXG  RULES  adopted  by  the  Committee  on 
Standards  for  Locomotives  and  Cars,  U.  S.  Railway 
Administration,  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  the  abuse 
of  autogenous  welding  for  purposes  for  which  it  is  not  we  1 
adapted  have  been  sent  to  the  regional  directors  by  Frank 
McManamv,  assistant  director  of  the  Division  of  Operation, 
with  instructions  to  direct  all  roads  to  observe  the  rules  m 
the  construction  or  repair  of  locomotive  boilers,  so  that  any 
failures  which  may  have  been  caused  or  contributed  to  by 
unrestricted  or  improper  use  of  autogenous  welding  may  be 

prevented:  . 

1  Autogenous  welding  will  not  be  permitted  on  any  part 
of  a  locomotive  boiler  that  is  wholly  in  tension  under  work- 
ing conditions;  this  to  include  arch  or  water  bar  tubes. 

2.  Staybolt  or  crown  stayheads  must  not  be  built  up  or 
welded  to  the  sheet. 

3  Holes  larger  than  V/z  in.  m  diameter  when  entirely 
closed  by  autogenous  welding  must  have  the  welding  prop- 

"4  ^S^new  construction  welded  seams  in  crown  sheets  will 
not  be  used  where  full  size  sheets  are  obtainable.  This  is 
not  intended  to  prevent  welding  the  crown  sheet  to  other 
firebox  sheets.  Side  sheet  seams  shall  be  not  less  than  12  m. 
below  the  highest  point  of  the  crown.  . 

5.  Only  operators  known  to  be  competent  will  be  assigned 
to  firebox  welding. 


0.  W'heri'  autogenous  welding  is  done  the  jiarts  to  be 
welded  must  in-  thoroughly  cleaned  and  kept  clean  during 
the  progress  of  the  work. 

7.  When  repairing  fireboxes  a  numl)er  of  small  adjacent 
jiatches  will  not  lie  applied,  Imt  the  defective  part  of  the 
>heet  will  l)e  ( ut  out  and  repaired  with  one  patcli. 

iS.  The  autogenous  welding  of  defective  main  ,iir  reser- 
voirs is  not  ])ermitted. 

').  Welding  rods  must  (onform  to  tlie  >p((  il'u  ations  issued 
by  the  Ins|)ection  and  Test  Section  of  the  United  States  Kail- 
road  .Vdministration  for  the  various  kinds  of  work  for  which 
tlie>'  are  prescribed,  which  spei  ifuatioiis  will  be  issued  later. 


Atlanta,  Birmingham  &  Atlantic 

Will  Not  Be  Scrapped 

PRESS  REPORTS  Stating  that  there  is  a  definite  movement 
on  foot  among  security  holders  of  the  Atlanta,  Bir- 
mingham &  Atlantic  to  liquidate  the  entire  property, 
abandon  the  road  and  scrap  it  for  what  its  physical  proper- 
ties will  bring  in  the  open  market  have  brought  forth  a  vig- 
orous denial  from  W.  G.  Brantley,  president  and  general 
coun.sel  of  the  road.  In  denying  that  such  a  movement  had 
been  started,  Mr.  Brantley  said  in  i)art: 

"I  have  understood  since  the  newspaper  publication  that 
some  restlessness  existed  among  certain  of  our  income  bond- 
holders over  the  failure  of  the  corporation  to  pay  any  of 
their  interest  coupons  during  the  period  of  federal  control. 
The  facts  about  this  interest  are  that  the  corporation  earned 
and  paid  these  interest  coupons  from  the  date  of  the  issue  of 
the  bonds  until  the  beginning  of  federal  control.  The  cor- 
poration did  not  succeed  in  having  a  contract  for  its  com- 
jjensation  executed  by  the  director  general  until  December  S, 
1919.  The  contract  as  executed  provides  an  amount  barely 
sufficient  to  pay  the  corporate  expenses  and  interest  on  the 
bonds  of  the  corporation,  including  the  income  bonds.  Inter- 
est on  the  underlying  Ijonds  has  been  regularly  paid  during 
federal  control,  and  the  money  has  now  been  received  with 
which  to  pay  the  past  due  coupons  on  the  income  bonds,  and 
arrangements  are  now  being  perfected  to  pay  these  coupons. 

"The  Atlanta,  Birmingham  &  .Atlantic  is  well  located.  It 
serves  important  sections  of  the  country  which  without  it 
would  have  no  railroad  service.  It  handles  a  large  volume 
of  business.  Its  record  .shows  economy  and  efficiency  of 
operation  and  that  if  granted  reasonable  rates  it  has  a  sub- 
stantial earning  power.  Even  prior  to  federal  control,  how- 
ever, the  railroad's  income  suffered  because  of  a  very  low 
ton-mile  rate,  due  largely  to  the  inecjuality  of  rate  divisions 
with  connecting  lines.  Prior  to  the  period  of  federal  control 
the  owners  of  the  property  planned  to  remove  the  inequali- 
ties to  a  great  degree  by  extending  the  railroad  from  Way- 
cross,  Ga.,  to  Jacksonville,  Fla.  Financial  arrangements  had 
been  made  and  substantial  steps  taken  to  build  this  exten- 
sion when  the  coming  on  of  the  world  war  stopped  them. 

"Obviously  the  owners  of  the  property  can  make  no  defi- 
nite plans  at  this  time  for  the  building  of  this  extension  until 
the  pending  legislation  in  Congress  has  been  disposed  of  and 
the  nature  of  the  legislation  enacted  is  known.  The  owners 
of  the  property  would  like  to  complete  the  extension  and  to 
further  develop  the  property  so  as  to  accomplish  the  real  pur- 
pose of  its  original  building." 

The  Illinois  State  Tax  Commission  has  announced  that  the 
total  valuation  of  the  steam  railroads  of  Illinois  for  the  year 
1919  is  $574,742,228.  The  valuation  of  the  electric  lines  is 
placed  at  $40,873,538.  Under  a  new  law  providing  for  the 
assessment  of  one-half  of  the  valuation,  the  steam  lines  will 
pay  taxes  on  approximately  $287,371,114. 
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Weekly  Traffic  Report 

AccoKDiNc.  TO  A  kEPoRT  Oil  traffic  Conditions  for  the 
week  ended  Januarj-  5,  1920,  made  to  Director  Gen- 
eral Hines,  the  revenue  freight  loadings  and  receipts 
from  connections  for  the  various  regions  for  this  period  as 
compared  to  the  same  period  last  year  were  as  follows: 

Eastern  region — Revenue  freight  loaded,  166,999  cars,  an 
increase  of  26,764  over  last  year;  received  from  connections, 
231,709,  an  increase  of  27,994.  Allegheny  region — Revenue 
freight  loaded,  148,377  cars,  an  increase  of  15,117;  receipts 
from  connections,  153,851,  an  increase  of  10,646.  Poca- 
hontas region — Revenue  freight  loaded.  29,368  cars,  an  in- 
crease of  7,037;  receipts  from  connections,  13,292  cars,  aji 
increase  of  123  cars.  Southern  region — Revenue  freight 
loaded,  94,549  cars,  an  increase  of  22,284;  receipts  from 
connections,  71,933  cars,  an  increase  of  16,213  over  last 
year. 

Northwestern  region — Revenue  freight  loaded,  94,622 
cars,  an  increase  of  14,864;  receipts  from  connections,  76,026 
cars,  an  increase  of  18,403.  Central  Western  region — Rev- 
enue freight  loaded,  103,315  cars,  an  increase  of  24,939; 
receipts  from  connections,  66,011  cars,  an  increase  of  20,216. 
Southwestern  region — Revenue  freight  loaded,  50,349  cars, 
an  increase  of  14,505;  receipts  from  connections,  49,175,  an 
increase  of  14,116. 

For  all  the  regions  local  loadings  increased  125,510  cars, 
or  18^  per  cent,  while  receipts  from  connections  increased 
107,711  cars,  or  16^  per  cent. 

.A.  summary  of  the  report  follows : 

Eastern  Region. — There  has  been  considerable  increase  in 
freight  traffic  reported  in  practically  all  directions.  Condi- 
tions at  Detroit  have  improved,  and  while  there  has  been 
some  congestion  recent!}-  at  Toledo  this  is  also  showing  im- 
provement. Movement  into  and  out  of  Chicago  has  increased 
and  eastern  roads  are  in  fair  shape.  Chicago  elevators  re- 
port stock  on  hand  December  27  as  23,267,000  bushels  of 
grain,  compared  with  a  stock  of  23,502,000  reported  on 
December  28  last  year. 

Allegheny  Region. — Loading  of  coal  has  reached  normal 
stage.  Full  car  supply  was  maintained  for  anthracite  coal 
loading,  but  as  to  bituminous  fields  the  present  car  supply 
is  practically  on  same  basis  as  was  in  effect  prior  to  the  coal 
•strike.  Coal  dumped  at  tidewater  increased  43,174  tons  over 
the  previous  week.  There  is  an  increased  shortage  of  box 
cars,  grain  cars,  open  and  gondola  cars  for  miscellaneous 
loading,  but  improvement  in  flat  car,  stock  car  and  refriger- 
ator car  situation.  Reports  from  the  iron  and  steel  territory 
indicate  110  pig  iron  furnaces  in  blast,  81  out,  a  gain  of 
5  stacks  in  blast  as  compared  with  the  previous  week.  De- 
livery of  grain  to  vessels  at  seaboard  showed  an  increase  of 
504,000  bushels  over  the  previous  week.  Elevators  27  per 
cent  full.  Both  through  and  local  passenger  traffic  was  very 
heav}-  during  the  Christmas  holidays,  and  there  was  .some 
shortage  of  Pullman  sleeping  cars  as  well  as  steel  coaches. 

Pocahontas  Region. — General  business  conditions  appear 
to  ibe  good,  and  reports  indicate  a  satisfactory  holiday  trade. 
Coal  loading  showed  some  improvement  over  the  previous 
week,  but  is  still  below  normal.  Miscellaneous  car  supply 
was  sufficient  and  coal  car  supply  about  equal  to  require- 
ments in  view  of  the  light  loading. 

Southern  Region.  —  General  business  conditions  show  a 
very  satisfactor>-  improvement  as  compared  with  the  corre- 
sponding week  of  last  year,  evidenced  by  an  increase  of  about 
24  per  cent  in  the  local  loading.  The  box  car  situation  is 
slowly  improving,  but  shortage  of  flat  cars  continues  acute. 
Good  supply  of  refrigerator  cars  on  hand  to  protect  perish- 
able movement  from  Florida.  Movement  of  fertilizer  showed 
a  material  increase  over  previous  week  and  heavy  movement 
expected  to  continue  some  little  time.     Heavy  passenger  travel 


throughout  the  Southern  region  necessitated  the  o{jeration  of 
322  e.xtra  sleepers  and  587  extra  coaches. 

Northwestern  Region.  —  Future  outlook  is  encouraging, 
both  manufacturers  and  dealers  being  optimistic  as  to  future 
conditions,  but  the  car  shortage  has  a  depressing  effect. 
Weather  has  moderated  somewhat,  but  the  general  movement 
of  traffic  was  adversely  affected  Ijy  car  shortage,  particularly 
for  the  movement  of  grain  and  forest  products.  All  equip- 
ment available  for  grain  loading  is  quickly  absorbed.  Coal 
mines  generally  have  resumed  operations,  but  the  output  has 
not  yet  reached  normal.  Passenger  business  shows  a  decided 
improvement. 

Central  Western  Region.  —  Coal  production  during  the 
week  was  verj-  heavy,  the  loading  being  60  per  cent  greater 
than  the  same  period  of  last  year.  Mines  were  furnished 
with  100  per  cent  equipment  during  the  past  week.  Embargo 
on  eastbound  traffic  at  inter-mountain  gateways  was  modi- 
fied on  January  2  to  permit  acceptance  of  traffic  by  all  gate- 
ways except  El  Paso.  It  is  estimated  that  the  navel  orange 
crop  in  San  Joaquin  Valley,  Cal.,  amounted  to  17,516,000 
boxes  and  movement  will  be  completed  within  the  next  two 
weeks.  Estimated  production  of  lemons  for  California  this 
year  is  5,310,000  boxes.  This  will  approximate  50,000  cars 
of  citrus  fruit.  Passenger  travel  has  been  much  heavier  than 
for  the  same  period  last  year,  some  lines  reporting  as  much  as 
40  per  cent  increa.se. 

Southwestern  Region.— Business  conditions  were  generally 
satisfactory,  and  figures  of  local  loading  show  substantial 
increase  as  compared  to  same  week  of  last  vear.  Notwith- 
standing high  prices,  there  is  good  demand  for  building 
materials,  and  prospects  for  Ijuilding  in  the  next  few  months 
are  encouraging.  All  lines  report  heavy  holidav  travel,  esti- 
mated at  10  per  cent  increase  over  last  year,  except  in  Texas, 
where  it  is  estimated  the  increase  ranged  from  20  to  50  per 
cent.  Generally  speaking,  sleeping-car  equipment  was  ade- 
quate, but  there  was  considerable  congestion  in  coaches. 


Illinois  Central  Granted  Extension 

on  Terminal  Ordinance 

AN  E.XTENSION  Until  February  21  of  the  time  limit  for 
the  acceptance  by  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad  Com- 
pany of  the  Illinois  Central  Terminal  Ordinance  of 
the  Chicago  city  council,  providing  for  the  Chicago  lake 
front  terminal  project,  has  been  granted  by  the  council  The 
ordinance  was  passed  in  1919  and  the  railroad  was  given  six 
months  to  consider  the  plan,  the  time  limit  expiring  January 
21,  1920.  The  railroad  company  asked  that  the  ordinance 
be  amended  to  provide  for  the  financing  of  the  improvements 
for  which  it  will  pay.  The  city  and  the  road  have  lieen 
unable  to  agree  upon  that  amendment.  Recommendations 
for  the  granting  of  the  permit  to  the  Chicago  South  Park 
Board  for  the  proposed  lake  front  improvement,  which  in- 
cludes the  terminals,  had  been  prepared  by  the  War  Depart- 
ment_  Engineers  at  Washington,  D.  C.  Before  such  a  per- 
rnit  is  granted,  however,  various  modifications  and  restric- 
tions must  be  accepted  by  the  Chicago  interests.  The  report 
has  been  forwarded  to  Secretary  of  War  Baker,  but  before 
acting  upon  it  Secretary  Baker  will  give  a  hearing  to  repre- 
sentatives of  the  South  Park  Board  and  the  Chicago  city 
council,  the  Illinois  Central  and  other  interested  parties. 

The  railroad  company  asked  for  the  amendment  because 
of  prospective  national  railroad  legislation  intended  to  con- 
trol the  issuance  of  securities.  The  form  of  an  amendment 
has  been  under  consideration  by  the  attorneys  for  Chicago, 
the  Chicago  South  Park  Commissioners  and  the  railroad 
company  without  an  agreement  having  been  reached  as  yet. 
The  railroad  wishes  to  stipulate  in  the  ordinance  that  the 
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railroad   iniprovonu'iits  >liall   hr   fiiKUKril  \>y  luiif^-tirm  notes 
or  l)()iuls. 

I'lio  (^ity  Council  dciincd  it  in;ulvis;il)li'  to  assent 
to  this,  bclii'vin}^  that  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission, 
or  some  other  agency  which  may  be  created  to  supervise  com- 
mon carriers,  may  desire  that  some  of  the  improvements  be 
paid  for  out  of  current  receipts  or  by  short-term  notes. 


Railroads  in  Allegheny 

Region  Unscrambled 

DiKKCTOR  Gknkk.\l  Hines  has  announced  that  in  prepa- 
ration for  the  return  of  the  railroads  to  their  private 
owners  on  March  1  in  accordance  with  the  procla- 
mation of  the  President,  the  following  changes  in  the  Alle- 
gheny region  have  been  ordered,  effective  January  15: 

The  Western  Maryland  is  released  from  the  jurisdiction 
of  Federal  Manager  C.  W.  Galloway  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio 
Eastern  Lines  and  M.  C.  Byers  is  appointed  federal  man- 
ager of  the  Western  Maryland. 

Mr.  Galloway's  jurisdiction  is  extended  as  federal  man- 
ager over  the  entire  Baltimore  &  Ohio  system,  thus  putting 
under  his  jurisdiction  the  lines  now  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
R.  N.  Begien  as  federal  manager  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio 
Lines  West;  also  the  B.  &  O.  affiliated  lines  and  properties 
which  arc  now  under  the  juri.sdiction  of  C.  H.  Ewing,  fed- 
eral manager  of  the  Reading. 

The  B.  &  O.  Lines  in  the  Shenandoah  Valley  are  trans- 
ferred to  the  jurisdiction  of  Federal  Manager  Galloway  from 
that  of  Federal  Manager  E.  H.  Coapman  of  the  Southern 
Railroad. 

The  juri.sdiction  of  Federal  Manager  C.  H.  Ewing  of  the 
Philadelphia  &  Reading  is  extended  to  include  the  Gettys- 
burg &  Harrisburg  Railroad  and  the  Philadelphia  &  Read- 
ing between  Shippensburg  and  Harrisburg,  releasing  those 
lines  from  the  jurisdiction  of  Federal  Manager  Galloway  of 
the  B.  &  O. 

The  jurisdiction  of  Federal  Manager  Elisha  Lee  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Lines  East  is  extended  to  include  the  Cumber- 
land Valley  Railroad,  releasing  that  railroad  from  the  juris- 
diction of  Federal  Manager  Galloway  of  the  B.  &  O. 

The  arrangements  thus  made  will  be  carried  out  so  as  to 
maintain  the  co-ordination  and  economical  operation  of  the 
properties  as  a  whole  during  the  remainder  of  federal  con- 
trol. 


Orders  of  Regional  Directors 

UNKCdNoMicAi.  Cak-Loauino. — Tlic  Central  Western 
regional  director,  Su|)i)lement  8  to  Circular  218,  calls 
for  l)etter  u.se  of  cars.  During  the  last  ten  days  of  No- 
veml)er,  4,46.5  cars  were  loaded  with  salt,  the  tonnage  of 
wiiidi  was  sufficient  for  only  .3,718  cars  had  the  carrying  ca- 
])acity  been  fully  utilized.  The  order  suggests  that  instruc- 
tions lie  renewed  and  careful  consideration  be  given  to  the 
matter  of  double  and  triple  loading. 

Ji<ul  Order  Cars. — The  Northwestern  regional  director, 
hie  16-1-101,  states  that  the  loss  of  time  over  the  holiday 
.season,  together  with  severe  weather  experienced  during  this 
period,  has  resulted  in  a  very  large  increase  in  freight  cars 
waiting  for  repairs,  and  suggests  that  every  possii)le  effort 
be  made  to  make  all  bad  order  revenue  cars  available  for 
service  as  soon  as  possible. 

Overtime  for  Train  and  Enginemen. — Circular  95  of  the 
Northwestern  regional  director  states  that,  effective  Decem- 
ber 1,  1919,  under  the  provisions  of  Supplements  24  and  25 
to  General  Order  27,  time  and  one-half  for  overtime  has 
been  granted  to  train  and  enginemen  in  all  clas.ses  of  freight 
service  and  suggests  that  a  careful  study  be  made  of  operat- 
ing methods  and  facilities  to  determine  whether  the  service 
l)erformed  on  a  punitive  rate  basis  is  sufficiently  valuable  to 
all  railroads  to  warrant  the  working  of  men  in  excess  of 
hours  in  which  service  can  be  required  at  the  single  time 
rate. 

Regulations  for  the  Enforcement  of  National  Prohibition. 
— File  49-1-117  of  the  northwestern  regional  director  con- 
tains advance  information  on  the  rules  and  regulations  which 
are  now  being  prepared  by  the  Federal  Prohibition  Director 
relative  to  the  transportation  of  liquor.  According  to  the 
circular,  these  rules  and  regulations  contemplate,  in  addition 
to  the  consignor  securing  from  the  local  prohibition  director 
a  permit  to  make  the  shipment  and  the  consignee  furnishing 
a  permit  to  receive  it,  that  each  railroad  shall  secure  a  blanket 
permit  to  engage  in  the  transportation  of  such  liquors  as  may 
be  lawful  and  that  records  shall  be  kept  at  shipping  points 
and  destination  of  the  shipments  and  deliveries. 


Senator  Nf.lson.  on  January  10,  presented  in  Congress  a  me- 
morial from  Dr.  C.  H.  Mayo,  of  Rochester,  Minn,,  remonstrating 
against  the  adoption  of  the  provision  in  the  Esch  railroad  bill, 
which  is  designed  to  prohibit  the  issuance  of  railroad  passes  to 
local  surgeons  who  do  not  give  substantially  all  of  their  time  to 
railroad  work. 


Women  in  Railroad  Service 

AN  ANALYSIS  OF  THE  FIGURES  Compiled  by  the  Women's 
Service  Section  of  the  Railroad  Administration 
shows  the  continued  employment  of  women  in  rail- 
road service,  with  few  changes.  On  October  1,  1919,  there 
was  a  reduction  of  but  six-tenths  of  one  per  cent,  compared 
with  the  previous  quarter. 

On  October  1  the  total  number  of  women  employed  in  rail- 
road service  was  81,803,  compared  with  a  maximum  num- 
ber employed  during  the  war  of  101,785.  During  the  year  to 
October  1,  1919,  the  percentage  of  decrease  in  those  employed 
was  19  per  cent.  Clerks,  including  ticket  sellers,  accountants 
and  cashiers,  showed  the  smallest  decrease,  namely,  12.2  per 
cent.  However,  as  of  October  1,  55  Class  I  roads  reported 
that  they  had  increased  the  number  of  their  women  employ- 
ees, these  additions  amounting  to  1,151,  chiefly  in  clerical 
work. 

During  the  year  the  employment  of  women  as  laborers  and 
in  other  capacities  requiring  too  great  muscular  exertion  was 
discontinued. 


Photo    from    Intcrn^twnal 

A  Sanitary  Disinfecting  Car  on  the  Trans-Siberian 
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National  Public  Works 

Department  Association  Convention 

A:oNVENTiON  of  the  National  Public  Works  Department 
Association  was  held  in  Washington,  D.  C,  on  Janu- 
ary 13  and  14,  1920,  to  review  the  work  of  1919,  give 
the  opportunity  for  the  presentment  and  discussion  of  com- 
mittee reports  and  to  formulate  policies  for  the  ensuing  year. 
This  association  had  its  inception  in  April,  1919,  when  a  joint 
engineering  meeting  was  held  in  Chicago  to  consider  the  pro- 
posal to  advocate  the  creation  of  a  National  Department  of 
Public  Work.  Seventy-four  technical  societies  with  a  total 
membership  of  105,000  were  represented  at  the  Chicago 
meeting,  which  resulted  in  the  formation  of  an  Engineers, 
Architects  and  Constructors'  Conference,  and  subsequently  in 
the  association  named  above. 

During  the  meeting  in  Chicago,  the  activities  of  which 
were  recorded  in  the  Railway  Age  for  May  2,  1919,  page 
1103,  three  permanent  committees  were  formed.  These  were: 
An  executive  committee,  one  to  draft  a  bill  for  the  creation 
of  a  Department  of  Public  Works,  and  a  coimnittee  to  con- 
duct a  campaign  for  the  passage  of  the  bill.  The  convention 
held  this  week  was  featured  by  the  reports  of  these  com- 
mittees. The  bill  drafted  is  known  as  the  "Jones-Reavis" 
bill,  and  was  introduced  into  Congress  on  June  25,  1919. 
It  changes  the  name  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior  to  the 
Department  of  Public  Works,  and  provides  for  the  transfer 
of  non-engineering  activities  of  the  Interior  Department  to 
other  branches  of  the  Government  and  transfers  certain  bu- 
reaus concerned  with  construction  activities  now  attached  to 
the  departments  of  War,  Treasury,  Commerce  and  Agricul- 
ture to  the  Department  of  Public  Works.  Its  object  is  to 
create  a  department  of  the  Government  with  an  organiza- 
tion technical  in  character,  which  would  permit  of  a  unified 
control  over  public  works  and  a  grouping  of  bureaus  along 
functional  lines  in  the  interest  of  economy  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  construction  activities  of  the  Government. 

To  direct  the  attention  of  the  public  to  the  situation  which 
resulted  in  the  movement  a  campaign  by  states  has  been  car- 
ried on  by  the  Association  and  the  reports  submitted  to  the 
convention  by  the  various  state  committees  constituted  an 
instructive  and  interesting  feature  of  the  session  held  Tues- 
day morning.  These  reports  embraced  the  methods  followed 
in  arresting  public  attention,  the  measures  taken  to  keep 
Congress  advised  of  public  sentiment  and  the  results. 

The  evening  session  on  Tuesday  was  devoted  to  addresses 
by  Hon.  Frank  C.  Reavis,  House  of  Representatives,  and 
Gen.  R.  C.  Marshall,  Chief  of  the  Construction  Division, 
U.  S.  A.  Congressman  Reavis  pointed  out  the  practical  re- 
sults to  be  achieved  by  a  National  Department  of  Public 
Works,  drew  particular  attention  to  the  duplication  of  work 
by  the  several  uncorrelated  bureaus  having  to  do  with  public 
works  under  the  present  methods  of  administration  of  such 
work,  and  dwelt  at  length  on  the  increased  cost  and  de- 
creased efficiency  resulting  from  this  divided  responsibility. 
Gen.  Marshall  outlined  in  an  interesting  and  striking  way  the 
economies  which  should  result  to  the  Government  from  the 
adoption  of  standard  construction  specifications  in  the  place 
of  the  many  and  varied  ones  now  enforced  by  the  various 
bureaus  in  charge  of  construction  work.  He  pointed  to  the 
work  of  the  Construction  Division  of  the  Army,  which 
adopted  standard  specifications,  as  concrete  evidence  of  the 
economies  that  might  be  expected  to  accrue  from  this  source 
alone  with  the  construction  work  of  the  Government  under 
one  head  as  provided  for  in  the  "Jones-Reavis"  bill. 

Wednesday's  program  was  arranged  to  provide  an  oppor- 
tunity for  the  members  of  the  various  state  teams  to  confer 
with  members  of  Congress  in  reference  to  the  bill,  in  the 
morning,  and  to  report  back  to  the  convention  in  the  after- 
noon. The  reports  of  the  state  teams  were  followed  by  a 
discussion  of  ways  and  means  for  financing  the  Association 


and  the  reports  of  tlie  committees  on  Text  of  Bill,  New  Or- 
ganization, Nominations  and  Election  of  Officers  and  Reso- 
lutions. The  committee  on  Text  of  Bill  recommended  that 
the  text  be  left  unchanged,  and  the  recommendation  was  ac- 
cepted by  the  convention  as  was  the  suggestion  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Organization  that  the  scope  of  the  Association  be 
enlarged  to  include  representatives  from  l)usine.ss  organiza- 
tions, professions  other  than  those  already  included,  and  so- 
cial and  other  organizations. 

M.  O.  Leighton  was  unanimously  re-elected  chairman  of 
the  Executive  Committee 


Governor  Allen  Indicts 

Brotherhood  Leaders 

GOVERNOR  Henry  J.  Allen  of  Kansas,  in  speaking  to 
to  the  extraordinary  session  of  the  Kansas  State 
Legislature,  called  on  January  5,  1920,  charged  the 
leaders  of  the  four  railway  brotherhoods  with  attempting  to 
control  the  government  through  coercion  and  with  having 
"initiated  the  present  insane  notion  that  an  organized  minor- 
ity is  greater  than  government  itself."  The  extraordinary 
session  was  called  primarily  in  the  hope  that  a  "court  of 
industrial  relations" .  might  be  established  which  will  pro- 
vide a  substitute  for  strikes  and  lockouts  and  protect  the 
public  again.st  the  abuses  which  now  come  upon  it  during  the 
course  of  industrial  controversy.  In  his  message  Governor 
Allen  outlined  the  industrial  legislation  which  he  believes 
should  be  enacted  in  the  state  of  Kansas  to  avoid  such  situ- 
ations as  recently  arose  during  the  strike  of  bituminous  coal 
miners.  After  producing  statistics  showing  the  number  of 
strikes  and  the  cost  of  these  actions  to  both  the  public  and 
the  industries  concerned,  especially  during  the  recent  coal 
strike,  he  said: 

"The  miners  are  being  urged  by  a  lot  of  professional  labor 
officers  who  live  off  the  exploitation  of  labor  controversies, 
who  fight  this  legislation  because  they  realize  that  with  its 
enactment  their  peculiarly  radical  type  of  leadership  will  be 
unnecessary.  From  all  over  this  state  there  is  coming  a  flood 
of  protest  from  various  union  bodies  who  are  not  concerned 
in  this  bill,  who  do  not  belong  to  the  essential  industries 
affected  by  it  and  who  have  made  absolutely  no  study  of  the 
plan,  but  who  are  being  urged  by  professional  labor  leaders 
to  protest.  Those  most  active  in  leading  the  fight  against 
the  bill  are  the  officers  of  the  four  railway  brotherhoods. 

"These  gentlemen,  who  constitute  the  aristocracy  of  organ- 
ized labor,  have  less  real  concern  in  the  proposed  bill  than 
any  of  the  other  essential  industries  touched  by  the  bill,  be- 
cause of  the  interstate  character  of  their  employment.  Never- 
theless, they  are  leading  this  fight  because  of  the  orders  they 
have  received  from  tlieir  national  leaders  that  no  legislation 
making  it  unnecessary  for  organized  labor  to  use  the  club 
of  the  strike  is  to  be  permitted.  These  men  established  the 
first  sad  record  in  the  United  States  of  government  by  coer- 
cion. They  initiated  the  present  insane  notion  that  an  organ- 
ized minority  is  greater  than  government  itself  when  they 
brought  about  by  intimidation  the  enactment  of  the  Adamson 
law.  This  victory  over  government,  obtained  while  these 
leaders  held  their  stop  watches  on  Congress,  gave  rise  to  the 
belief  on  the  part  of  the  more  radical  labor  leaders  that  the 
general  public  had  no  rights  which  labor  was  bound  to  re- 
spect. These  leaders  have  now  come  to  Kansas  in  the  hope 
that  they  may,  by  reminding  the  legislative  members  of  the 
political  power  of  tlieir  organization,  secure  from  intimidated 
legislators  the  same  sort  of  victon,'  in  Kansas  they  forced  in 
Washington.  I  have  a  feeling  that  these  enthusiastic  pro- 
moters of  industrial  warfare  upon  the  public  underestimate 
the  Kansas  spirit." 
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Canadian  currency,  aciordiiii;  to  a  recent  order,  must  not 
be  accepted  by  employees  of  government  oper.ited  railroads 
because  of  the  lluctuation  of  cxciiangc  rates. 

Lewis  Pilcher,  secretary  of  Section  7  (I'Veiglit  Claims),  of 
the  American  Railroad  Association,  has  moved  his  office  from 
Richmond,  Va.,  to  Chicago,  111.,  where  his  address  is  431 
South  Dearborn  street. 

The  Utah  Associated  Industries  lc.i\e  addressed  a  letter  to 
>enators  and  representatives  in  (."ongress  advocating  the 
early  return  of  railroads  to  their  owners,  with  legislation 
that  will  make  possible  the  successful  operation  of  the  lines 
under  private  ownership. 

At  the  Western  Railway  Club,  Chicago,  Monday  evening. 
January  19,  Leslie  R.  Pyle,  supervisor  of  fuel  conservation 
in  the  Central  Western  Region,  will  read  a  paper  on  "The 
Preparation  of  Locomotives  at  Enginehouses  and  Shops 
and  Its  Relation  to  Fuel  Economy." 

H.  T.  Swegman,  chief  of  the  bureau  of  claims  in  the  legal 
department  of  the  Pennsylvania  Lines,  with  office  at  Chicago, 
has  been  elected  president  of  the  Chicago  Steam  Railroad 
Claim  Conference,  an  organization  composed  of  the  members 
of  the  claim  office  staffs  of  the  roads  centering  in  Chicago. 

Ernest  R.  Dewsnup,  professor  in  the  department  of  trans- 
portation of  the  University  of  Illinois,  has  been  elected  to  the 
oiiair  of  commerce  at  the  University  of  Liverpool,  Liverpool, 
England.  Mr.  Dewsnup,  who  is  well  known  in  transportation 
circles  of  the  L'nited  States  as  a  result  of  his  investigations  and 
writings  on  transportation  subjects,  will  sail  for  England  in 
February. 

The  United  Mine  Workers  of  America  at  the  recent  re- 
convened convention  at  Columbus,  Ohio,  voted  affirmation  of 
the  action  of  the  union's  international  officers  in  accepting 
President  Wilson's  proposal  to  settle  the  recent  strike  of 
bituminous  coal  miners.  According  to  reports  of  the  meeting 
the  vote  was  taken  only  after  three  days  of  debate  on  the 
motion,  which  was  presented  by  the  head  of  the  Pennsylvania 
miners'  organization. 

The  American  Association  of  Engineers,  Chicago,  has  made 
arrangements  with  the  producers  of  six  screen  weeklies 
whereby  the  association  will  furnish  lists  of  engineering 
work,  photographs  of  which  will  be  of  interest  to  the  public. 
The  motion  picture  companies  will  then  arrange  for  photo- 
graphs to  be  taken  for  display  in  their  firms.  The  association 
requests  the  co-operation  of  engineers  in  calling  to  their  at- 
tention projects  which  would  be  of  interest  in  this  way. 

Senator  Hoke  Smith,  of  Georgia,  has  offered  in  the  Senate 
a  resolution  calling  on  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
to  investigate  and  report  upon  living  conditions  of  trainmen 
who  are  compelled  to  lie  over  between  trips  at  terminals  of 
railroads,  and  also  to  investigate  "the  feasibility  on  the  part 
of  railroad  companies  of  furnishing  to  their  men  such  ac- 
commodations." One  of  the  Senator's  constituents  has  thus 
far  failed  to  induce  the  Railroad  Administration  to  pay  him  a 
large  salary  for  supervising  the  work  of  improving  the  con- 
ditions referred  to. 

Herbert  C.  Hoover,  head  of  the  civilian  relief  commission 
for  Europe  and  at  present  vice-chairman  of  the  President's 
Industrial  Commission,  will  be  the  guest  of  the  Western 
Society  of  Engineers,  Chicago,  the  last  week  in  February-  at 
which  time  the  Washington  Award,  founded  by  John  A. 
Alvord,  a  member  of  the  society,  will  be  presented  to  him 
for  "pre-eminent  services  in  promoting  the  public  welfare  as 
chairman   of  the   Commission   for   Relief  of   P.elgium  and   as 


loiKJ  Administrator  of  the  Unilcil  States."  Mr.  Hoover  has 
iMlini.itnl  that  the  final  report  oi  the  Industrial  Commission 
will   lie   the   liipii-   on   which   he  will   speak  on   this  occasion. 

The  nation  wide  strike  of  steel  workers,  which  went  into 
et'fect  on  .September  22,  1919,  was  officially  ended  on  Janu- 
ary 9,  according  to  an  (jrder  issued  by  the  national  committee 
(if  the  steel  workers'  union.  The  order  declared  the  commit- 
tee's decision  was  forced  by  ruthless  misuse  of  power  by  the 
steel  corporation,  the  press,  the  courts,  federal  troops,  state 
police  and  public  officials  in  denying  steel  workers  the  right 
of  free  speech  and  free  assemblage  and  the  right  to  organize. 
The  order  added  that  the  union  will  launch  an  immediate 
lampaign   to  further  organize  steel  workers. 

Engineering  Council  has  sent  letters  to  50,000  engineers 
outlining  the  character  of  work  under  way,  and  in  immediate 
prospect,  and  soliciting  funds  for  the  support  of  this  work. 
A  tentative  budget  which  has  been  prepared  contemplates  the 
receipt  of  $15,000  from  member  societies  and  $30,000  from 
.general  contributions;  and  expenditures  of  $12,000  each  for 
the  general  office  at  New  York  and  for  the  Washington 
office,  which  latter  has  in  charge  the  campaign  for  the  crea- 
tion of  a  National  Department  of  Public  Works.  The  total 
expenditures  for  1919  were  $50,000,  half  of  which  went  for 
the  support  of  the  Washington  office  and  $13,500  for  the 
engineering   societies'   employment   bureau. 

Senator  Norris,  of  Nebraska,  has  introduced  in  the  Senate 
a  resolution  calling  on  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
to  report  to  the  Senate,  first,  to  what  extent,  if  any,  part  or 
all  of  the  proceeds  from  the  sale  of  stocks  or  bonds  by  rail- 
roads have  been  used  for  other  than  proper  and  legitimate 
purposes,  giving  in  each  instance  the  railroad,  the  extent 
of  the  practice,  the  purposes  to  which  the  proceeds  were 
used  and  the  names  of  the  officers  guilty;  and,  second,  to 
what  extent,  if  any,  directors  and  other  officers  of  interstate 
railroads  are  directors  or  other  officers  of  corporations  having 
business  dealings  or  financial  relations  with  such  railroads, 
with  particulars  as  to  such  relationship  and  the  effect  it  may 
have  had. 

Shades  of  Bill  Carlisle ! 

The  ticket  agent  of  the  Southern  Pacific  at  Stockton,  Cal., 
was  held  up  recently  by  a  lone  masked  bandit  and  forced  at  the 
point  of  a  gun  to  turn  over  approximately  $275  in  currency. 
The  holdup  occurred  as  the  agent  was  closing  the  office  for  the 
night,  and  the  bandit,  after  forcing  him  to  hand  over  all  of  the 
money  in  sight,  caught  a  freight  train  which  was  passing  at  the 
time. 

Committee  for  Registering  Engineers 

Engineering  Council  in  October,  1918,  authorized  the  crea- 
tion of  a  committee  to  investigate  the  subject  of  licensing  or 
registering  engineers,  architects  and  surveyors.  After  14 
months'  work  the  committee  submitted  its  report  accom- 
panied by  a  recommended  uniform  registration  law  at  the 
December  meeting  of  the  council  which  voted  to  receive  the 
report  and  to  give  it  and  the  proposed  law  immediate  and 
wide  publicity.  The  report  shows  that  ten  states  have  already 
enacted  laws  registering  engineers  and  at  least  18  states  have 
laws  registering  architects.  These  laws  are  not  uniform  in 
character  and  have  often  proved  a  serious  detriment.  The 
recommended  law,  framed  with  a  view  to  its  adoption,  uni- 
form, throughout  the  states,  creates  a  state  board  of  registra- 
tion consisting  of  seven  members  appointed  by  the  governor, 
of  which  at  least  three  shall  be  professional  engineers  and 
three  architects,  with  a  term  of  office  of  four  years.  In  the 
main,   all   engineers,  architects  and   surveyors  over  25  years 
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of  age  who  submit  satisfactory  evidence  to  the  board  that 
they  are  qualified  to  practice  engineering,  etc.,  will  be  eligible 
for  registration  when  the  application  is  accompanied  by  the 
proper  fee.  Certificates  of  registration  will  be  issued  which 
may  be  revoked  or  re-issue  refused  by  the  board  for  any 
gross  misconduct  or  incompetency,  charged  and  proved 
against  a  registered  engineer,  architect  or  surveyor. 

Material  Handling  Machinery 

The  Material  Handling  Machinery  Manufacturers'  Associa- 
tion will  hold  a  convention  at  the  Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel, 
New  York  City,  on  Thursday  and  Friday,  January  29  and  30. 
.A.11  persons  interested  in  the  art  of  mechanical  handling  are 
invited  to  attend.  This  association  is  composed  of  and  is 
organized  in  the  interest  of  makers  of  cranes,  hoists,  winches, 
conveyors,  industrial  trucks,  tractors,  bulk  handling  ma- 
chinery, elevators,  motors,  electrical  control  apparatus,  bat- 
teries, ball-bearings,  wire-rope,  manilla  rope,  hand  lift  trucks, 
etc.  There  will  be  a  luncheon  at  the  hotel  on  Thursday.  In- 
formation may  be  had  from  Z.  W.  Carter,  secretary,  35  West 
39th   street.   New  York  City. 

Fire  Hazards 

The  Southwestern  regional  director,  by  circular  261,  citing 
careless  handling  of  torches,  orders  that:  (1)  The  use  of 
torches    be    confined    to    "under    and    around"    locomotives; 

(2)  That  particular  care  be  exercised  when  using  torches 
both  as  to  handling  and  storing;  when  not  in  use  they  should 
be    kept    in    metal    receptacles,    never    in    wooden    lockers; 

(3)  That  where  electricity  is  available  electric  lights  should 
be  installed  so  as  to  make  torches  unnecessary.  The  director 
recommends  the  following  rules:  That  greasy  waste,  coal 
oil  torches,  oils,  and  matches  be  not  stored  in  wooden  clothes 
lockers,  but  in  metal  boxes  or  racks;  that  all  clothing  be 
hung  up,  and  that  frame  cupboards  shall  not  rest  on  floors; 
cupboards  must  have  slanting  tops,  wire  screen  or  ventilated 
doors,  and  be  built  into  the  wall  so  that  rubbish  will  not  ac- 
cumulate behind  them.  Clothes  cupboards  should  not  be 
permitted  in  paint  or  smith  shops,  foundries  or  oil  houses, 
unless  made  of  solid  sheet  iron  with  proper  ventilation  and 
set  on  fireproof  supports.  All  cupboards  must  be  inspected 
and  cleaned  at  least  once  each  month. 

New  Union  Station  at  Cleveland  to  be  Started 

Definite  announcement  has  been  made  by  the  Cleveland 
(Ohio)  Union  Terminals  Company  of  its  intention  to  begin 
the  construction  of  a  $50,000,000  union  passenger  station  at 
Cleveland  early  in  the  present  year.  On  December  30  the 
Cleveland  City  Council  adopted  an  ordinance  which  made 
possible  the  construction  of  the  new  station  without  the  co- 
operation of  the  Pennsylvania.  This  requires  that  work  be 
begun  by  March  6,  1920,  the  station  to  be  completed  within 
five  years  and  the  lines  within  the  city  limits  to  be  electri- 
fied in  ten  years.  Negotiations  for  the  construction  of  a  new 
union  station  at  Cleveland  have  been  in  progress  for  several 
years.  According  to  the  Cleveland  Union  Terminals  Com- 
pany, the  New  York  Central  and  the  Cleveland,  Cincinnati, 
Chicago  &  St.  Louis  are  officially  committed  to  the  project 
and  it  is  expected  that  their  declaration  of  intention  to  accept 
the  charter  granted  by  the  city  will  be  filed  in  the  immediate 
future.  The  Erie,  the  New  York,  Chicago  &  St.  Louis  and 
the  Wheeling  &  Lake  Erie  are,  according  to  these  reports, 
pledged  to  accept  the  plan  and  only  the  Pennsylvania  and  the 
Baltimore  &  Ohio  have  failed  so  far  to  sanction  the  project. 
A  description  of  the  proposed  new  station  appeared  in  the 
Railway  Age  of  March  21,  1919,  page  7SS. 

National  Agreement  for  Clerks 

A  national  agreement  covering  rules  and  working  conditions 
for  railroad  employees  represented  by  the  Brotherhood  of  Rail- 
way &  Steamship  Clerks,  Freight  Handlers,  Express  and  Station 
Employees  has  been  signed  between  the  director  general  of  rail- 
roads and  the  officers  of  that  organization,  effective  January  1, 


1920,  and  to  continue  in  force  during  the  period  of  federal  con- 
trol. The  request  for  a  national  agreement  for  these  employees 
was  made  last  summer  and  has  been  under  consideration  since 
that  time,  first,  by  a  committee  representing  the  regional  directors 
and  the  employees,  next,  by  the  Board  of  Railroad  Wages  and 
Working  Conditions  and,  finally,  between  the  director  general 
and  members  of  his  staff  and  representatives  of  the  clerks' 
organization. 

The  agreement  just  signed  covers  rules  relating  to  seniority, 
discipline,  etc.  The  chief  item  in  the  agreement  is  that  time  and 
one-half  for  overtime  after  eight  hours  will  be  paid  to  all  em- 
ployees affected  except  certain  employees  having  light  or  inter- 
mittent work  whose  present  monthly  pay  is  preserved  for  the 
present  hours  of  work.  The  agreement  also  provides  for  giving 
all  employees  covered  one  day's  rest  every  week  as  far  as  prac- 
ticable and  where  the  operation  of  the  railroad  would  not  be 
affected  thereby. 

Conferees  Make  Progress  on  Railroad  Bill 

The  conferees  on  the  railroad  bill  have  practically  reached  an 
agreement  on  the  comparatively  minor  differences  between  the 
Senate  and  the  House  bills,  according  to  an  announcement  by 
Senator  Cummins,  and  on  Mo'nday,  January  12,  began  the  discus- 
sion of  the  more  controversial  features  of  the  proposed  legisla- 
tion, which  are  involved  in  the  provisions  of  the  Cummins  bill 
that  were  not  in  the  Esch  bill.  These  include  the  percentage  rule 
of  rate-making,  limitation  of  earnings,  compulsory  consolidation, 
transportation  board  and  federal  incorporation,  which  are  enough 
to  keep  the  conference  committee  busy  without  definite  results 
for  several  days.  In  a  general  way  they  represent  the  ideas 
which  the  Senate  committee  put  into  its  bill  and  which  the  House 
committee  left  out  of  its  bill,  although  the  House  committee  did 
propose  a  general  rule  of  rate-making  which  was  eliminated  by 
the  House,  and  therefore  they  include  the  points  on  which  there 
is  a  sharp  difference  of  opinion  between  the  Senate  and  House 
conferees,  both  of  which  have  already  been  backed  up  by  the 
votes  of  their  respective  houses.  It  is  generally  believed  that 
some  at  least  of  these  controversial  provisions  of  the  Cummins 
bill  will  be  sacrificed  in  order  to  gain  the  acceptance  of  the  others, 
but  at  this  writing  the  discussion  in  the  conference  committee  had 
not  progressed  sufficiently  to  indicate  which,  if  any,  would  be 
most  likely  to  prevail,  or  to  what  extent  they  might  be  modified 
to  make  them  more  acceptable.  By  tacit  consent,  the  labor  sec- 
tions, including  the  prohibition  against  strikes,  were  postponed 
for  discussion  after  the  financial  provisions  have  been  considered. 

Speedy  Return  of  Railroads  Advocated 

The  directors  of  the  Minneapolis  (Minn.),  Civic  &  Com- 
merce Association  have  adopted  resolutions  advocating  the 
speedy  return  of  railroads  to  private  ownership.     They  ask: 

(1)  That  Congress  make  equitable  provision  for  re-estab- 
lishing railway  credit:  that  until  railway  credit  has  been  so 
re-established  under  supervision  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission,  the  present  guaranteed  compensation  be  con- 
tinued, and  if  necessary  the  government  loan  capital  to  the 
carriers  at  reasonable  rates  of  interest. 

(2)  That  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  be  author- 
ized to  fix  minimum  and  maximum  rates,  and  in  co-operation 
with  the  state  railroad  commissions,  co-ordinate  interstate 
and  state  rates; 

(3)  That,  under  supervision  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission,  an  agency  be  created  to  hear  and  arbitrate 
wage  disputes;  and  that  lockouts  and  strikes  be  prohibited 
during  the  consideration  and  determination  of  disputes; 

(4)  That  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  be  en- 
larged so  as  to  properly  exercise  all  of  its.  present  functions 
and  in  addition  be  given  plenary  power  over: — 

a — The    issuance    of   all    railway   securities. 

b — The  transportation  needs,  facilities  and  service  throughout  the 
country. 

c— The  use,  control  and  supply,  as  well  as  the  movement,  distribution 
and  operation  of  trains,  including  re-distribution  of  traffic  necessitated 
by  congestions  and  the  joint  use  of  terminals.  _  _  _ 

d — To  prohibit  extension  of  present  lines  or  construction  or  acquisition 
of  new  lines  by  any  carrier  until  it  has  obtained  from  the  Commission 
a   certificate    of    public   necessity   and    convenience. 

e — To  require  the  construction  of  docks,  and  of  rail  connections  be- 
tween   rail    and    water    carriers. 
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Oscar  F.  Hell,  tratlic  manager  of  the  Crane  Company,  Chi- 
cago, has  retired  and  J.  A.  Brough,  assistant  traffic  manager, 
has  been  promoted  to  that  position. 

D.  M.  Denison,  general  frciglit  agent  of  tlic  Minneapolis 
&  St.  Louis,  with  headquarters  at  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  has 
been  elected  a  member  of  the  St.  Paul  (Minn.)  District 
Freight  Traffic  Committee. 

The  Canadian  Pacific  now  runs  its  passenger  trains  to  and 
from  the  Central  Station  at  Ottawa,  Ont.,  the  Broad  street 
station  having  been  abandoned  for  passenger  service.  The 
Central  Station  now  accommodates  36  trains  a  day. 

The  Duluth,  Missabe  &  Northern  moved  16,821,209  gross 
tons  of  iron  ore  for  the  season  just  closed  as  compared  with 
20,567,288  gross  tons  during  the  preceding  season.  The  de- 
crease in  tonnage  has  been  attributed  to  labor  troubles. 

O.  M.  Odell,  formerly  in  the  freight  traffic  department  of 
the  Missouri  Pacific,  at  Joplin,  Mo.,  has  been  appointed 
traffic  manager  of  the  Dahlstrom  Metallic  Door  Company, 
Jamestown,  N.  Y.,  succeeding  J.  H.  Dasher,  who  has  resigned. 

H.  M.  Remington  has  been  appointed  assistant  manager  of 
the  traffic  bureau  of  the  San  Francisco  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, succeeding  John  S.  Willis,  resigned.  Mr.  Remington 
has  had  long  experience  with  the  Michigan  Central  Railroad 
and  the  Interstate   Commerce   Commission. 

Director  General  Hines  announced  on  January  7  that  the 
Central  Coal  Committee  during  the  preceding  10  days  had 
been  permitting  the  overseas  export  of  bituminous  coal  upon 
specific  authorization  in  each  case  up  to  about  50  per  cent 
of  normal.  It  was  expected  that  within  a  few  days  the  aggre- 
gate export  tonnage  could  be  increased,  but  recent  develop- 
ments indicate  that  not  only  will  this  be  impossible  for 
several  weeks,  but  it  may  become  necessary  to  again  curtail 
the  overseas  tonnage.  The  committee  does  not  desire  to 
again  go  into  widespread  distribution  of  coal  but  will  not 
refrain  from  taking  charge  of  distribution  in  individual  cases, 
under  the  authority  of  the  priority  list,  if  this  becomes  neces- 
sary. 

The  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  State  of  New  York,  at 
a  meeting  in  New  York  City  on  January  8,  adopted  a  resolu- 
tion, to  be  sent  to  Washington,  protesting  against  the  recent 
reductions  in  freight  rates  from  Ohio  and  other  central  terri- 
tory to  South  Atlantic  and  Gulf  ports;  reductions  made  with 
a  view  to  favoring  the  movement  of  export  freight  over  those 
routes.  The  Chamber  declares:  That  the  central  territory 
referred  to  is  naturally  tributary  to  north  Atlantic  ports  and 
that  there  is  no  legitimate  reason  for  making  low  rates  to 
the  south  at  the  present  time;  that  if  reasonable  notice  had 
been  given  a  protest  would  have  been  made  before  the  new 
tariffs  were  put  into  effect;  that  this  arbitrary  effort  to  divert 
the  traffic  from  its  natural  channels  is  economically  unsound; 
that  there  is  no  congestion  at  northern  ports  warranting  this 
action  if  the  Hues  are  permitted  to  use  their  facilities  to  the 
best  advantage;  that  the  situation  will  be  greatly  irnproved 
with  the  return  of  the  railroads  to  private  ownership;  and 
that  the  Shipping  Board  has  been  allocating  steamships  to 
southern  ports  unreasonably.  From  Youngstown,  Ohio,  to 
New  York  the  distance  is  494  miles;  to  New  Orleans  1,131 
miles;  yet  the  rate  has  been  made  the  same  to  both  places. 
On  iron  and  steel  articles,  the  rate,  32  cents  per  100  lb.,  is 
the  same  to  New  Orleans,  in  disregard  of  the  long-and-short- 
haul  rule.  Shipments  to  New  Orleans  go  through  Cincinnati, 
whence  the  rate  is  39  cents  to  New  Orleans  and  the  same 
to  New  York.  A  similar  comparison  is  made  in  connection 
with  rates  from  Cleveland,  Ohio,  to  Jacksonville,  Fla.  The 
southbound  railroads  have  to  carry  freight  1,400  miles  at  the 
usual  charge  for  400  miles;  and,  it  is  claimed,  most  of  the  cars 
have  to  be  returned   north  empty. 
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Interstate  Commerce  Commission 

Time-Limit  for  Filing   Freight  Claims  Unreasonable 

The  commission  (leclare.«  unreasonable  the  recent  practice 
of  some  r(ja(ls  in  refusing  to  .settle  freight  claims  more  than 
two  years  and  one  day  old  (and  the  practice  of  all  federal 
roads  since  last  July,  when  the  Railroad  Administration  di- 
rected the  roads  to  defer  such  payments  for  a  time,  in  order 
to  insure  uniform  practice)  and  decides  that  the  bill-of-ladiag 
provision  should  be  amended. 

This  two-year  clause  in  the  uniform  bill-of-lading  was 
made  the  subject  of  a  complaint  by  the  National  Industrial 
Traffic  League.  By  this  clause,  which  is  section  3,  paragraph 
3,  suits  for  loss,  damage  or  delay  of  freight,  must  be  insti- 
tuted within  two  years  and  one  day.  Many  railroads  con- 
strued this  as  forbidding  the  payment  of  valid  claims  for  loss 
and  damage  after  the  expiration  of  the  two  years  and  one 
day.  At  the  same  time,  other  railroads  were  continuing  to 
pay  such  claims,  in  accordance  with  the  former  general  cus- 
tom, construing  the  clause  in  question  as  prohibiting  the 
bringing  of  suits,  but  not  forbidding  the  voluntary  payment 
of  valid  claims.  The  Merchants'  Association  of  New  York 
City,  and  many  other  organizations,  intervened  as  parties  to  the 
complaint. 

The  decision  was  on  the  complaint  of  Jacob  E.  Decker  & 
Sons,  against  the  director  general,  the  Minneapolis  &  St. 
Louis  Railroad  Company  and  others.  The  commission  finds 
that  reasonable  and  non-discriminatory  and  non-prejudicial 
provisions  to  be  applied  for  the  future  would  be  substan- 
tially as  follows: 

"Suits  for  loss,  damage  or  delay  shall  be  instituted  only 
within  two  years  and  one  day  after  delivery  of  the  property, 
or,  in  case  of  failure  to  make  delivery,  then  within  two  years 
and  one  day  after  a  reaosnable  time  for  delivery  has  elapsed; 
Provided,  however,  that  where  claims  for  loss,  damage  or 
delay  have  been  duly  filed  with  the  carrier  and  such  claims  have 
not  been  definitely  declined  in  writing  by  the  carrier  before  the 
beginning  of  the  last  six  months  of  the  two-years-and-one-day 
period,  then  suit  thereon  may  be  filed  within  six  months  from 
the  date  the  claims  are  definitely  declined  in  writing  by  the  car- 
rier, but  not  after.  Where  claims  for  loss,  damage  or  delay  are 
not  filed,  or  suits  nre  not  instituted  thereon,  in  accordance  with 
the  foregoing  provisions,  the  carrier  will  not  be  liable  and  such 
claims  will  not  be  paid." 

The  defendants  will  be  expected  to  modify  their  bill-of- 
lading  provisions  within  60  days. 

Personnel  of  Commissions 

Douglas  Brookman  has  resigned  as  chief  counsel  for  the 
Railroad  Commission  of  California  to  begin  private  practice 
of  law  at  San  Francisco,  Cal.  He  will  be  succeeded  by  Hugh 
T.  Gordon,  attorney  for  the  Commission  at  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
Mr.  Brookman  has  been  the  legal  adviser  of  the  Commission 
for  the  last  seven  years. 

State  Commissions 

The  Board  of  Railway  Commissioners  for  Canada  has  ordered 
that  the  present  freight  tariffs  of  the  railway  companies  subject 
to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  board  be  continued  in  effect.  The 
order  continues  indefinitely  the  25  per  cent  increase  in  freight 
rates,  made  in  August,   1918. 

The  Railroad  Commission  of  California  in  its  annual  re- 
port for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1919,  shows  that  in  the  12 
months  covered  by  the  report  the  commission  held  612  public 
hearings  and  met  269  times  ?.t  the  offices  of  the  commission 
in  San  Francisco.  During  this  period  80  formal  complaints 
and    803    forma!    applications    were    filed    with    the    commission. 
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The  number  of  decisions  handed  down  was  943.  During  the 
same  period  the  commission  received  2,290  informal  com- 
plaints and  instituted  13  cases  on  its  own  initiative. 

The  Board  of  Railway  Commissioners  for  Canada  recently 
ordered  that  the  demurrage  tolls  to  be  charged  for  delays  to 
cars  at  Winnipeg,  Man.,  because  of  the  general  strike  in  that 
district,  be  $1  per  car  per  day  from  the  commencement  of  the 
strike  to  the  fifth  day  after  its  termination.  This  compromise 
was  offered  by  the  railway  companies,  but  the  Winnipeg  Board 
of  Trade  and  other  commercial  organizations  wanted  more 
favorable  terms  and  protested  to  the  Board.  The  order  sustain- 
ing the  position  of  the  railways  was  issued  by  the  Board  after 
extended  hearings. 

Because  of  the  present  car  shortage  which  is  said  to  be 
hampering  many  Oregon  industries,  and  "throwing  thou- 
sands of  men  out  of  employment,"  Fred  E.  Buchtel,  chairman 
of  the  Public  Service  Commission  of  Oregon,  has  asked 
officers  of  the  Railroad  Administration  for  relief  and  has 
also  addressed  an  appeal  to  Oregon  senators  and  repre- 
sentatives. Commissioner  Buchtel,  in  his  communications, 
has  not  complained  of  the  local  distribution  of  cars  in  Ore- 
gon, but  calls  for  drastic  remedies  to  be  applied  at  Missouri 
river  points  and  east,  so  that  freight  and  empty  cars  shall  be 
expedited.  The  Public  Service  Commission  of  Oregon  is  at 
the  same  time  urging  the  loading  of  cars  to  full  capacity, 
prompt  loading  and  unloading  and  other  remedies  to  relieve 
the  shortage. 

Court  News 

Quarantine  Regulations — Unloading  for  Inspection 

The  Iowa  Supreme  Court  holds  that  the  quarantine  regu- 
lations requiring  carriers  to  unload  for  inspection  horses 
brought  into  Iowa  from  points  west  of  the  Missouri  river, 
unless  a  certificate  of  health  is  attached  to  the  way  bill,  do 
not  require  a  railroad  to  unload  a  shipment  of  horses  at  the 
yards  nearest  the  Missouri  river,  but  only  at  the  yards  near- 
est the  river  on  its  own  line. — Marks  v.  Rock  Island  (Iowa) 
169  N.  W.  764. 

Doing  Business  in  State 

The  Georgia  Supreme  Court  holds  that  a  foreign  railroad 
corporation,  which  neither  owns,  leases,  nor  operates  any 
line  of  road  within  the  State  of  Georgia,  is  not  "doing  busi- 
ness" within  the  State,  in  the  sense  that  liability  to  service  is 
incurred,  because  it  maintains  an  office  and  employs  an  agent, 
resident  in  the  State,  for  the  merely  incidental  business  of 
soliciting  freight,  especially  where  the  cause  of  action  did 
not  grow  out  of,  and  had  no  connection  with,  business  so 
initiated.— V.  S.  &  P.  v.  De  Bow  (Ga.)  98  S.  E.  381. 

Duty  as  to  Sale  of  Perishable  Goods 

A  terminal  carrier  received  an  interstate  shipment  of 
peaches  in  bad  condition,  and  the  consignee  refused  to  accept 
it.  The  peaches  had  to  be  sold  promptly.  The  Iowa  Supreme 
Court  holds  that  the  sale  did  not  amount  to  a  conversion. 
The  condition  of  the  peaches  was  the  result  of  insufficient 
refrigeration  provided  by  the  initial  carrier.  The  connecting 
carrier  was  liable  only  for  damages  resulting  from  its  own 
negligence,  and  not  for  that  of  the  initial  carrier. — E.  H. 
Emery  &  Co.,  v.  Chicago,  B.  &  Q.  (Iowa)  170  N.  W.  540. 

Crossing  Accidents 

The  California  District  Court  of  Appeal,  Third  District,  holds 
that  under  a  complaint  for  death  at  a  crossing  alleging  that  the 
engineer  in  charge  of  a  locomotive  negligently,  without  giving 
whistle  or  bell  signal,  ran  the  locomotive  across  the  highway  at 
a  great  rate  of  speed,  while  the  crossing  was  concealed  from 
view  by  buildings  and  box  cars,  no  recovery  could  be  had  on 
the  ground  that  the  placing  of  the  box  cars  and  buildings  was 
a  neghgent  act;  as  this  would  not  be  of  itself  a  negligent  act 
as  to  persons  traveling  over  the  crossing. — Fimple  v.  Southern 
Pacific  (Cal,),  177  Pac,  871. 


United  States  Supreme  Court 

Electric  Power  to  Interstate  Trains  as 

Part  of  Interstate  Commerce 

A  lineman  in  the  employ  of  the  Southern  Pacific  received 
an  electric  shock  while  wiping  insulators,  which  caused  him 
to  fall  from  a  steel  power  pole,  producing  injury  which 
approximately  caused  his  death.  The  California  Supreme 
Court  affirmed  an  award  by  the  State  Industrial  Accident 
Commission  under  the  Workmen's  Compensation  Act  against 
the  company,  which  took  the  case  to  the  United  States  Su- 
preme Court.  At  the  time  of  the  accident  the  company 
maintained  a  power  house  at  Fruitvale,  California,  where  it 
generated  electric  current  which  moved  its  cars  engaged  in 
both  interstate  and  intrastate  commerce.  From  the  gener- 
ators this  current  passed  along  main  cables,  through  trans- 
forming station,  to  the  trolley  wires,  and  thence  to  the 
motors.  When  he  received  the  shock,  the  deceased  was  en- 
gaged in  work  on  one  of  the  main  lines. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  holds,  (opinion 
of  Mr.  Justice  McReynolds),  that  the  work  was  part  of 
interstate  commerce,  and  the  State  Workmen's  Compensa- 
tion Act  did  not  apply,  therefore  the  judgment  below  must 
be  reversed.  Power  is  no  less  essential  than  tracks  or 
bridges  to  the  movement  of  cars.  The  accident  occurred 
while  the  deceased  was  wiping  insulators  actually  supporting 
a  wire  which  then  carried  electric  power  so  intimately  con- 
nected with  the  propulsion  of  cars  that  if  it  had  been  short- 
circuited  through  his  body,  they  would  have  stopped  in- 
stantly. His  work  was  therefore  directly  and  immediately 
connected  with  interstate  transportation  and  an  essential 
part  of  it.  Mr.  Justice  Clarke  dissenting.  Southern  Pacific 
vs.  Industrial  Accident  Commission.     Decided  January  5,  1920. 

Taxation  of  Main  Tracks,  Sidetracks  and  Buildings 

To  pay  the  cost  of  a  district  road  improvement  contemplated, 
an  Arkansas  act  made  it  a  charge  upon  all  of  the  real  prop- 
erty, railroads  and  tramroads  in  the  district.  The  tax  was  im- 
posed upon  the  assessed  value  of  the  main  track,  side  tracks, 
rolling  stock,  buildings  and  material  of  the  St.  Louis,  Iron  Moun- 
tain &  Southern  apportioned  to  the  road  district  under  a  state 
law  for  the  valuation  of  railroad  property.  The  rate  was  the 
same  for  all  real  property  in  the  district.  The  company,  in  the 
District  Court,  obtained  a  decree  permanently  enjoining  the  tax 
to  the  extent  that  it  was  imposed  on  personal  property — rolling 
stock  and  materials.  From  that  part  of  the  decree  no  appeal 
was  made.  But  the  District  Court  dismissed  the  railroad's  bill 
so  far  as  applicable  to  the  real  estate— the  main  track,  side  tracks 
and  buildings.  The  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  reversed  this  and 
enjoined  the  collection  of  the  tax  on  the  real  estate  on  two 
grounds : 

(1)  Because  the  including  of  the  franchise  and  other  intangi- 
ble property  of  the  company  resulted  in  a  "higher  rate  of  taxa- 
tion" on  the  railroad's  property  than  on  the  other  property  in 
the  district,  and 

(2)  Because  the  evidence  failed  to  show  that  the  company 
would  derive  any  benefit  from  the  improvement  of  the  highway. 

The  Road-District  took  the  case  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States,  and  that  court,  on  the  first  point,  sustains  the 
district,  holding  that  the  basis  for  assuming  that  the  franchises 
of  the  railroad  company  were  added  as  a  separate  personal 
property  value  to  the  assessment  of  the  company's  real  property 
becomes,  upon  the  record  in  the  case,  much  too  unsubstantial  to 
justify  invalidating  the  tax  involved,  if  it  were  otherwise  valid. 
The  act  creating  the  Road-District  declares  that  all  real  property 
within  the  district,  including  railroads  and  tramroads,  will  be 
benefited  by  the  building  of  the  highway  more  than  the  cost 
thereof,  as  apportioned  in  the  county  assessment  of  each  piece 
of  property  within  the  district.  The  Supreme  Court  has  decided 
that  such  legislative  determination;  can  be  assailed  under  the 
Fourteenth  Amendment  only  where  the  legislative  action  is  "arbi- 
trary, wholly  unwarranted,"  "a  flagrant  abuse,  and  by  reason  of 
its  arbitrary  character  a  confiscation  of  particular  property." 
(Wagner  v.  Baltimore,  239  U.  S.,  207,  and  Houck  v.  Little  River 
Drainage    District,    239    U.    S..    254.)      The    railroad's    receiver 
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called  four  witnesses,  tliree  of  them  engineers  and  one  a  super- 
intendent of  the  i-onipany,  who  testified  in  general  terms  that  the 
highway,  a  littk-  less  than  3K'  miles  long  and  tile  principal  road 
to  the  village  of  Alma,  was  not  and  never  would  be  of  any 
bcnelil  to  the  railroad.  The  Road-District  called  three  residents 
of  Alma,  who  tcstilicd  that  tlie  road  would  increase  the  rail- 
road's business  and  divert  business  from  Van  Buren,  where 
tliere  was  a  competing  railroad.  The  court  added  the  fact  that 
anything  that  develops  the  territory  which  a  railroad  serves 
must  necessarily  be  of  benefit  to  it,  and  that  no  agency  for  such 
development  equals  that  of  good  roads.  The  holding  of  the 
Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  that  the  railroad  would  not  be  benefited 
by  the  improvement  was  therefore  not  sustained  and  the  decree 
of  the  District  Court  was  affirmed. — Branson  v.  Bush  (receiver 
St.  L.,  I..  M.  &  S).     Decided  December  22,  1919. 


Compensation  for  Carrying  Empty  Mail  Bags 

In  an  action  by  the  St.  Louis,  Iron  Mountain  &  Southern 
against  the  United  States  it  appeared  that  the  railroad 
operated  a  line  between  Tower  Grove,  Mo.,  and  Texarkana, 
Ark,  So  much  of  the  line  as  lies  between  Poplar  BlufiF  and 
Texarkana  was  aided  in  construction  by  a  land  grant  by  acts 
of  1853  and  1866,  providing  that  government  property  and 
troops  should  be  transported  free  of  charge.  Pursuant  to  the 
act  of  May  27,  1908,  making  appropriations  for  the  Post 
Office  Department,  the  Postmaster  General  withdrew  from 
the  mail  mail  bags  despatched  empty,  and  sent  them  by 
freight  over  the  company's  line,  beginning  July  1,  1910. 
The  Postmaster  General  made  deduction  of  this  entire  freight 
charge  for  all  empty  bags  between  Texarkana  and  Poplar 
Bluff  from  t'he  railroad's  bill,  which  called  for  payment  for 
the  empty  bags  at  the  full  commercial  rate.  The  Court  of 
Claims  decided  against  the  railroad.     53  Ct.  CI.,  45. 

Two  questions  were  presented:  (1)  Could  the  empty 
mail  bags  be  lawfully  withdrawn  from  the  mails  merely  for 
the  purpose  of  reducing  the  railroad's  compensation  for  mail 
transportation  service?  and  (2)  Assuming  that  they  were 
lawfully  withdrawn  and  shipped  by  freight,  were  they  "prop- 
erty" of  the  United  States  within  the  purview  of  the  land 
grant  acts  of  1853  and  1866? 

The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  (opinion  by  Mr. 
Justice  Day),  answers  the  first  question  in  the  affirmative. 
For  the  purpose  of  fixing  compensation  in  the  weighing  of  the 
mail.  Congress,  by  the  act  of  May  27,  1908,  directed  that  the 
weight  of  the  empty  bags  should  be  withheld  in  determining 
the  average  weight  of  the  mails  as  the  basis  of  fixing  com- 
pensation, and  this  action  of  Congress  violated  no  con- 
tractual or  other  right  of  the  railroad.  The  second  question 
was  also  answered  in  the  affirmative,  the  empty  bags,  being 
property  of  the  United  States,  must  be  carried  free  as  per 
the  land-grant  provision.  The  court  saw  no  reason  why 
Congress  might  not  regard  empty  mail  bags,  being  returned 
for  further  use,  as  no  longer  a  part  of  the  mails.  Under  the 
land  grant  acts  the  railroad,  in  consideration  of  benefits 
received,  was  bound,  when  required,  to  transport  troops  and 
property  of  the  United  States  free  of  charge.  The  empty 
mail  bags  were  property  and  belonged  to  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Justice  Reynolds  dissented,  on  the  ground  that  though 
the  mail  bags  are  property  of  the  United  States  in  a  cer- 
tain sense,  whether  full  or  empty,  they  are  elements  of  the 
mail  whether  going  out  or  coming  back.  He  added:  "A 
clear  distinction  between  property  of  the  United  States  and 
United  States  mail  is  preserved  by  the  very  language  of  the 
land  grant  statutes;  and,  I  think.  Congress  had  no  purpose — 
if,  indeed,  the  power — to  convert  mail  into  property  within 
the  meaning  of  these  statutes  simply  by  directing  carriage 
of  the  former  in  freight  trains.  The  purpose  was  to  secure 
transportation  at  less  than  former  cost,  and  to  such  end  Con- 
gress, in  effect,  commanded  that  emptied  bags,  a  portion  of 
the  mails  for  which  rapid  movement  is  not  essential,  'shall 
be  transmitted  by  either  freight  or  express,'  and  compensa- 
tion made  according  to  the  ordinary  rates.  Under  this  in- 
terpretation the  railroad  would  suffer  no  oppressive  burden 
and  contemplated  economies  would  be  effectuated." — St. 
Louis,  Iron  Mountain  &  Southern  vs.  United  States,  decided 
January  5,  1920 
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In  answer  to  an  inquiry  in  I'arliaiTient  Sir  Rhys  Williams, 
parliamentary  secretary  to  the  Minister  of  Transport,  stated 
recently  that  between  November,  1918,  and  July,  1919,  the 
number  of  persons  employed  on  the  railways  increased  from 
500,000  to  600,000. 

According  to  a  statement  in  the  English  Parliament,  the 
amount  allowed  in  the  estimated  expenditure  on  the  railways 
during  the  current  financial  year  for  the  six  shilling  per 
ton  increase  in  the  price  of  coal  was  £3,000,000.  This  in- 
crease has  since  been  removed  and  a  further  decrease  of 
four  shillings  was  made. 

Coal  Shortage  on  Austrian  Railways 

The  Austrian  railways  were  forced  to  suspend  passenger 
service  during  Christmas  week  on  account  of  shortage  of 
coal,   all   coal   reserves   being  exhausted. 

The  Simplon  Express 

As  indicating  the  gradual  resumption  of  international  rail- 
way travel  in  Europe  it  is  noted  that  on  January  1,  the 
Simplon  express  began  to  run  as  a  through  train,  with  dining 
and  sleeping  cars,  from  Paris  to  Bukarest  and  Belgrade. 

May  Buy  Austrian  Railway  System 

Reports  that  American  capital  may  be  invested  in  railway 
properties  of  the  former  central  empires  again  crop  up  in  a 
report  from  Trieste  to  the  effect  that  Austria  is  negotiating 
with  a  Franco-American  syndicate  for  the  sale  of  the  Danu- 
bian  fleet  and  the  Austrian  State  Railways  for  40  billion 
francs. 

Sardinian  Railways  Pass  Over  to  the  State 

The  chief  normal  gage  railways  on  the  sland  of  Sardinia, 
which  have  hitherto  been  worked  by  a  private  company,  were 
absorbed  in  the  system  of  the  Italian  State  Railways  on 
January  1.  The  services  will  be  thoroughly  reorganized, 
rolling  stock  overhauled,  and  various  other  improvements 
effected. 

Swiss  Railway  Electrification 

Progress  in  the  electrification  of  the  Swiss  railways  is  re- 
ported by  the  fact  that  the  middle  of  December  was  fixed 
for  the  opening  of  the  Davos  and  the  Filisur  line  for  pas- 
senger traffic.  It  is  hoped  to  have  finished  the  electrification 
of  the  line  between  Davos  and  Klosters  sometime  during 
the  coming  year,  and  in  1921  between  Klosters  and  Land- 
quart  and  between   Reichenau  and   Disentis. 

Receipts  and  Expenditure  on  Swiss  Railways 

London. 

An  article  abstracted  from  the  Schweizer  Export  Review  by 
the  Technical  Review  states  that  in  the  first  six  months  of  this 
year  the  Swiss  State  Railways  brought  in  35j4  million  francs 
from  increased  tariffs.  The  average  price  of  coal  in  1918  was 
Fes,  153  ($30)  per  ton  as  against  Fes.  27  ($5,40)  before  the  war. 
For  the  year  1920  the  expenditure  upon  maintenance  and  elec- 
trification is  estimated  at  125  million  francs.  The  8-hour  work- 
ing day  increases  the  expenditure  by  several  million  francs,  and 
it  seems  doubtful  whether  the  goods  traffic  will  reach  pre-war 
figures.  The  estimate  for  1920  is  as  follows:  Receipts,  328 
million  francs;  expenditure,  288  million  francs.  The  net  re- 
ceipts therefor  expected  to  be  40  million  francs,  which  will  not 
suffice  to  pay  interest  on  debentures,  and  it  is  difficult  to  see  how 
this  deficit  will  be  covered. 

Among  the  various  methods  discussed  for  meeting  the  antici- 
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pated  deficit,  it  has  been  considered  that  sufficient  consideration 
has  not  been  given  to  the  serious  effect  of  the  enhanced  cost  of 
transport   upon   manufacturers   competing  for   foreign   trade. 

Central  African  Railways 

Sa.iction  of  the  Portuguese  government  has  been  obtained, 
according  to  British  authority,  for  certain  modifications  of 
the  original  concession  for  the  construction  of  the  railway 
from  Beira  to  the  Zambesi  river,  connecting  with  the 
Nyasaland  Railways,  reported  in  the  Foreign  Railway  News 
column  of  October  3,  page  715.  The  line,  of  about  170  miles 
in  length,  will  be  constructed  by  an  English  company,  whose 
debentures  will  be  guaranteed  by  the  British  Nyasaland  Pro- 
tectorate. The  link  to  be  known  as  the  Trans-Zambesi  Rail- 
way, will  connect  the  Nyasaland  Railway  with  the  South 
African  and  Rhodesian  systems,  so  that  it  will  be  possible  to 
travel  by  train  from  Cape  Town  via  Salisbury  and  Beira  to 
Blantyre. 

Railway  Connection  With  Finland 

According  to  a  report  from  the  British  Minister  at  Stock- 
holm, the  railway  line  connecting  the  Swedish  and  Finnish 
railway  systems  at  Haparanda  and  Tornea  was  recently 
opened.  The  interconnection  of  the  Finnish  and  Swedish 
railway  systems  has  been  under  consideration  since  the  ex- 
tension of  the  Swedish  northern  trunk  line  to  the  Tornea 
Valley,  i.  e.,  some  time  before  the  war.  The  importance  of 
the  junction  of  the  two  lines  is  diminished  by  the  fact  that 
the  Swedish  and  Finnish  gages  are  different,  so  that  goods 
and  passengers  cannot  be  forwarded  from  Sweden  to  Finland 
by  through  trains.  The  new  line,  however,  obviates  the 
transhipment  of  goods  by  sea,  as  they  have  hitherto,  as  a  rule, 
been  sent  across  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia. 

Ek  rtrification  of  Swedish  Railways 

An  abstract  from  the  Swedish  Export  by  Engineering 
states  that  the  Railway  Council  are  now  considering  the 
electrification  of  the  Stockholm-Gothenburg  line;  the  pro- 
posal will  probably  be  laid  before  the  Riksdag  next  year. 
The  grant  required  is  estimated  at  about  60,000,000  kronen, 
not  allowing  for  locomotives.  It  is  estimated  that  this 
amount  should  be  spread  over  three  years. 

The  Railway  Council  has  also  proposed  that  the  electrifica- 
tion of  the  Gellivara-Svarton  railway  already  decided  upon 
should  be  pushed  on  more  rapidly. 

England's  Railway  Material  Exports 

London,    England. 
The  returns  of  the  Board  of  Trade  state  that  the  exports 
of    railway    material    from    Great    Britain    for    the    first    ten 
months  of  1919  were  as  follows: 

I*"irst  ten  First  ten 

months,  1919  months,  1918 

Locomotives     £1,120.025  £1,004,591 

Rails     1,570,913  436,597 

Passenger    cars    395,420  346,361 

Freight    cars    1,483,917  270,859 

Wheels    and    .ixles 594,533  303,255 

Tires    and    axles 743,374  494,080 

Chairs   and   metal    sleepers 294.427  115,907 

Miscellaneous    permanent    way...           639,237  495,136 

The  weight  of  the  rails  exported  dnuring  the  first  ten 
months  of  the  present  year  was  97,752  tons  as  against  23,828 
tons  for  the  same  period  in  1918,  and  of  chairs  and  metal 
sleepers  20,366  tons  as  against  7,327  tons  during  1918. 

French  Train  Services  Cut  Down 

'  The  Paris  correspondent  of  the  Times,  London,  reported 
recently  that  the  coal  shortage  has  necessitated  the  cutting 
down  of  railway  passenger  traflfic  to  a  minimum  on  certain 
lines.  The  state  line  from  Paris  to  Dieppe,  had  two  day 
expresses,  one  each  way^  cut,  leaving  only  two  day  expresses 
three  times  a  week.  On  the  Paris-Granville  route  two  ex- 
presses were  cancelled,  and  on  the  Paris-Brest  route  two  ex- 
presses also.  The  railway  authorities  expect  to  save  50  tons 
of   coal    daily   on   the    state   system.    On    the   Eastern    Railway 


one  express  each  way  between  Pans  and  Basle  and  one  ex- 
press each  way  between  Mulhouse  and  Basle  are  the  chief 
modifications.  Restrictions  on  other  systems  were  being 
worked  out,  at  the  time  the  report  was  made. 

German  Engine  Works  Busy 

In  an  article  on  the  transport  and  coal  question  in  the 
Borsen  Courier,  quoted  in  the  Railway  Gazette  (London),  a 
leading  German   manufacturer  of  locomotives  says: 

"It  might  appear  that  the  German  locomotive  industry  is 
specially  interested  in  receiving  orders  from  the  State  Ad- 
ministration. The  opposite  is  really  the  case.  In  the  large 
locomotive  works  in  Germany  new  locomotives  are  being 
built,  mainly  out  of  pre-war  material,  and  production  in  the 
workshops  has  increased  that  it  may  be  said  to  have 
reached  the  peace-time  standard.  The  Hanoverian  Masch- 
inenfabrik,  for  instance,  is  at  the  present  time  building  some 
32  new  locomotives  monthly,  with  the  employment  of  5,000 
permanent  workers.  Having  regard  to  the  present  economic 
situation  in  Germany,  the  only  strange  fact  about  this  is  that 
these  locomotives  are  all  sold  to  foreign  countries.  The 
prices  which  foreign  countries  are  offering  for  German  loco- 
motives are  such  as  to  enable  the  manufacturers  to  provide 
themselves  with  all  kinds  of  material,  not  only  machinery, 
oil,  etc.,  but  also  coal  either  from  Germany  or  abroad." 

Spacing  Out  the  "Rush  Hours" 

The  London  Traflfic  .Advisory  Committee  is  considering  a 
proposal  for  reHeving  traflfic  congestion  during  the  rush 
hours.  The  suggestion  is  that  government  departments  and 
other  large  employers  of  labor  should  mutually  arrange  their 
hours  of  opening  and  closing  so  as  to  space  out  the  "rush 
hour"  traflfic  over  a  larger  period,  both  in  the  morning  and 
evening.  The  principal  insurance  companies  already  release 
thousands  of  their  clerks  by  5:30  p.  m.,  and  it  has  now  been 
suggested  to  the  Advisory  Committee  that  it  may  be  found 
practicable  to  alter  the  standard  hours  of  attendance  at  gov- 
ernment oflfices  from  10  a.  m.  to  5  p.  m.,  to  9  a.  m.  to  4  p.  m. 
if  it  be  found  feasible  to  devise  some  spacing-out  scheme  of 
the  kind,  the  result  should  be  an  amelioration  of  the  "rush 
hour"  problem,  which  it  is  very  diflficult  to  obtain  in  any  other 
way  under  existing  conditions.  The  whole  problem  has  be- 
come greatly  accentuated  this  year  by  the  general  intro- 
duction of  the  shorter  working  day  which,  by  enabling  very 
large  numbers  of  employed  persons  to  start  later  and  return 
earlier  from  their  work,  has  still  further  increased  the  num- 
be  of  people  traveling  during  the  most  congested  hours.  As 
in  American  cities,  even  under  existing  conditions,  the  ac- 
commodation provided  on  the  London  underground  rail- 
ways is  so  much  in  excess  of  requirements  during  the  greater 
part  of  the  day,  that  the  actual  seat-mileage  would  suffice  for 
three  times  the  number  of  passengers,  without  taking  the 
strap-hanger  into  account. 

Railway    Notes    from    South    Africa 

Toliannesburg,    November    10,    1919. 

The  outstanding  feature  to  be  recorded  this  month  is  a 
further  increase  in  the  tariffs  for  the  conveyance  of  pas- 
sengers, parcels,  live-stock,  goods  and  coal  traffic  and  other 
miscellaneous  services  on  the  South  African  Railways  as  from 
November  4,  1919. 

On  passenger  fares,  season  tickets  excluded,  a  special  levy 
of  10  per  cent  has  been  added  to  the  already  existent  10  per 
cent  surcharge,  thus  making  a  total  levy  of  20  per  cent  on 
normal  rates.  .As  regards  season  tickets,  the  previous  sur- 
charge of  5  per  cent  has  been  increased  to  10  per  cent.  Par- 
cels and  excess  luggage  traffic  are  now  charged  at  a  revised 
rate  based  on  the  191S  scale  plus  25  per  cent  (previous  to  the 
4th  November  the  existing  scale  was  that  of  1918,  plus  a  10 
per  cent  levy). 

The  rates  for  live-stock  traffic  have  now  been  increased 
from  a  surcharge  of  10  per  cent  to  25  per  cent.  On  goods 
traffic,  including  bunker  coal  and  coal  for  local  consumption 
conveyed  distances  over  500  miles,  the  previous  surcharge  of 
10  per  cent  has  been  raised  to  25  per  cent.    No  alteration  has. 
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however,  been  made  iii  the  railage  cliarRes  on  export  cargo 
coal  and  coal  for  local  consumption,  conveyed  distances  not 
exceeding  500  miles.  The  previous  surcharge  ol  10  per  cent 
on  all  miscellaneous  charges,  such  as  for  example  cartage 
private  sidings  charges,  storage  and  handling  charges,  has  been 
increased  from  an  existing  10  per  cent  to  25  per  cent. 

The  financial  year  wliich  started  April  last  was  commenced 
with  a  deficit  of  £950,000  odd  on  the  previous  year's  work- 
ing. Further,  although  the  revenue  derived  since  the  incep- 
tion of  the  new  financial  year  up  to  the  week  ended  Novem- 
ber 1,  1919  exceeded  the  estimates  by  £59,549  and  £1,044 
in  the  administration  of  tlie  railways'  and  harbors'  afTairs 
respectively,  the  excess  of  expenditure  over  receipts  for  the 
oeriod  April  1  to  August  31,  1919,  was  £249,746,  thus  making 
jhe  total  debit  balance  up  to  that  date  £1,200,042. 

The  main  causes  of  this  serious  position  was  the  increased 
war  bonuses,  advances  in  wages  to  several  grades  of  the 
staff,  payment  for  Sunday  duty  to  the  salaried  staflf,  the  in- 
creased cost  of  living,  the  enhanced  cost  of  materials  and 
the  operation  of  the  eight-hour  work  day.  The  war  bonuses 
alone  amount  to  about  IJ/2  millions  sterling  per  annum,  all 
of  these  factors  entailing  heavy  additional  expenditure.  As 
regards  the  charges  for  the  landing  and  shipping  of  cargoes  at 
all  Union  Harbors  it  has  been  notified  that  where  this  work 
is  done  by  the  Administration  an  increase  of  6d  will  be  levied 
as  from  December  1  next  on  the  existing  rate  per  harbor  ton. 
Eight-Hour  Work  Day 

The  general  application  of  the  eight-hour  day  to  the  stafif 
of  the  South  African  Railways  and  Harbors  is  proceeding 
as  well  as  can  possibly  be  expected.  -At  the  end  of  September 
last  nearly  80  per  cent  of  the  total  stafif  comprising  some 
39,000  Europeans  graded  in  200  odd  complete  ranks,  besides 
a  number  of  unallied  ones,  were  working  under  the  new 
system.  A  fairly  large  number  of  station  officials,  gate- 
keepers and  pumpers  and  practically  all  the  lightkeepers  in 
the  service  of  the  Administration  are  still  working  the  old 
hours.  (The  lighthouses  of  the  Union  are  administered  by 
the  Railways  and  Harbors  management.)  The  charge  in 
connection  with  these  grades  has  made  it  necessary  to 
engage  and  train  a  large  number  of  learners  and  to  provide 
accommodation  and  facilities  for  them.  The  biggest  difficulty 
in  making  the  change  has  arisen  in  connection  with  the 
running  stafif.  As  the  outcome  of  a  conference  of  the  Run- 
ning Staflf  held  on  September  17,  and  three  consecutive  dates, 
at  which  the  general  manager,  besides  a  number  of  other 
prominent  railway  officials  were  also  present,  it  was  decided 
to  apply  the  eight-hour  day  basis  to  the  running  stafif  as  from 
September  25  last  in  connection  with  all  the  runs  and  services 
where  the  final  eight-hour  day  working  could  be  applied.  As 
a  result  of  this  decision  shunting,  ballasting  and  banking,  the 
working  of  breakdown  trains,  the  majority  of  the  suburban 
and  railcar  services  and  a  considerable  number  of  passenger 
and  goods  train  and  engine  runs  will  be  paid  for  on  the  eight- 
hour,  basis  at  once  and  further  similar  services  will  be  paid 
for  on  the  same  footing  as  the  necessary  changes  are  made. 
It  is  anticipated  that  in  most  cases  where  the  change  over 
will  not  necessitate  heavy  new  works,  the  actual  eight-hour 
day  working  will  be  in  operation  by  the  end  of  the  current 
year.  It  has  been  decided  that  all  employees  to  whom  the 
eight-hour  working  day  will  apply  will  be  paid  on  the  eight- 
hour  day  basis  as  from  December  25  next.  In  addition  to 
the  very  considerable  improvement  in  the  working  condition 
of  the  Railways'  and  Harbors'  stafif,  which  the  change  is 
bringing  about,  the  alteration  in  hours  must  have  a  consider- 
able efifect  on  the  employment  question  in  South  Africa.  As 
a  result  of  it  all  servants  of  the  department  who  have  been 
on  active  service  are  being  absorbed  without  displacing  corti- 
petent  temporary  assistants  who  were  carrying  out  their 
duties  during  their  absence,  and  in  addition  to  these,  more 
than  1,000  additional  men,  mostly  returned  soldiers  have  been 
engaged.  A  large  programme  of  new  works  such  as  quar- 
ters, improved  watering  supplies,  improvements  to  line  such 
as  doubling,  tunnels,  deviations,  and  reductions  in  grades, 
new  crossing  places,  rest  rooms,  locomotive  exchange  depots, 
etc.,  will  have  to  be  carried  out  to  meet  the  changed  working 
conditions  and  many  of  these  works  have  already  been 
authorized  and  put  in  hand. 
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Equipment  and  Supplies 


Locomotive  Deliveries,  Week  Ending  December  27 

The  Railroad  Administration  has  issued  the  following 
statement  of  locomotives  shipped  during  the  week  ended  De- 
cember 27: 

Works  Road  Number  Type 

f  T.     &     P 4  Santa    Fe 

American {St.  I,.,  S.   F 7  U.    S.    R.    A.    6   W.    Sw. 

I  T.    &    P 2  Pacific 

\3 
Lima P.    M 2         U.    S.    R.    A,    8    W.    Sw. 

RaMwin  f  N.    &•    W 2         Mallet 

^''''^""" \M.    V I  10   W.    Sw. 

3 

Total 

18 


Cars  Built  in  Railroad  Shops  in  November 

The  Railroad  Administration  has  issued  the  following 
statement  of  new  cars  constructed  in  railroad  shops  during 
the  month  ended  November  30,  1919: 


Class  of  cars 


Freight — 

Stock    

Hopper     

Gondola    

Flat 

Coke  rack   

Work    car     

Misc.    freight   cars. 

Caboose     

Box    

Refrigerator    

Total    freight.. 

Grand    total. .  . 


Steel 
under 
frame 


Steel 

center 

sills 


173 
173 


Cars  Constructed  in  Railroad  Shops 

The  Railroad  Administration  has  compiled  the  following 
totals  showing  the  passenger  and  freight  cars  built  in  rail- 
road shops  during  the  first  eleven  months  of  1919,  as  com- 
pared with  the  totals  for  all  of  1918.  The  totals  given,  with 
an  estimate  to  cover  December,  were  included  in  the  totals 
given  in  the  statistics  for  the  year  in  the  Railway  Age  Janu- 
ary 2: 

Freight    Cars — Cars    Constructed    in    Railroad    Shops. 


Type 

Passenger- 
Dining    

Dining    observation 

Passenger    coach    

Passenger   baggage    

Passenger   and   mail 

Baggage    

Express    

Milk    

Total   passenger   train   cars 

Freight — 

Stock     

Hopper   

Gondola    

Flat   

Coke  rack    

Work  car 

Miscellaneous  freight   

Caboose    

Box    

Refrigerator    

Total  freight  train  and  work  equip- 
ment   cars    

Total    cars    constructed    in    R.R. 
shops   


Year, 
1918 


11  Months 
1919 


1,099 

857 

1,726 

304 

20 

85 

'eii 

3.834 
125 


8,663 

8,764 


405 

341 
75 

128 
13 
96 
36 

351 
2,839 


10 


1,504 
1,198 
1,801 

432 
33 

181 
36 

964 
6,673 

135 


4,294     12,957 
4,300     13,064 
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Locomotives  Constructed  in  Railroad  Shops 

The  Railroad  Administration  has  compiled  the  following 
table  showing  the  locomotives  built  in  railroad  shops  in  1919. 
The  totals  given,  with  an  estimate  for  December,  was  in- 
cluded in  the  annual  production  figures  given  in  the  statistics 
of  1919  in  the  Railway  Age  of  January  2; 

Locomotives — New   Locomotives   Constructed   in   Railroad  Shops. 

Constructed  in  R.R.  shops 

Type  Year,         11  Months  Total 

1918  1919 

Mikado     68  /  75 

Mountain    ....  ....  .... 

Pacific   123  12  135 

Santa  Fe   ....  ....  .... 

Mallet    2  2  4 

Mohawk    ....  ....  .... 

Consolidation    10  6  16 

10  W.   Sw 3  10  13 

8  W.   Sw 10  10 

6  W.   Sw 8  8 

Decapod     40  82  122 

Mogul   4  ....  4 

Total   268  119  387 


T'^^^^^^^^  ^^^  couplers,  draft   gears,   spring  and   air  brakes, 
tor  im  30-ton  capacity  wood  underframe  box  cars. 

Soi'iius  Berendsen,  is  Broad  street.  New  York,  is  in  the 
market  for  200  tank  car  bodies  with  glazed  lining,  to  be  used  for 
transporting  wine. 

The  United  Railways  of  Havana  have  ordered  300  30-ton 
box  cars  and  300  2S-ton  flat  cars  from  the  American  Car  & 
i'oundry  Company.     These  cars  will  have  steel  underframes. 

Passenger  Cars 

The  Boston  &  Albany  is  inquiring  for  30  passenger  cars. 

The  Delaware,  Lackawanna  &  Western  is  inquiring  for  35 
suburban  coaches. 

The  Central  of  New  Jersey  is  inquiring  for  from  25  to  50 
passenger  coaches. 

The  Erie  Railroad  is  inquiring  for  30  60-ft.  passenger  cars 
SIX  passenger  and  baggage  cars  and  four  baggage  cars. 

The  Union  Pacific  is  inquiring  for  40  70-ft.  chair  cars  and 


Locomotives 

The  Boston  &  Maine  is  inquiring  for  20  Santa  Fe  type  loco-      fwTJL't^rr?  ^T  t^^f^  ord^ers  with  the  Vu\\mL  company 
,„tivP.  y      ^  c^  ?  ^^?'  ^  °^  "^^'"^  ^•■«  *"  be  assigned  to  the  Los  An- 


The  Missouri,  Kansas  &  Texas  is  inquiring  for  10  Pacific, 
20  Mikado  and  10  eight-wheel  locomotives. 

A.  M.  Punte  &  Co.,  Havana,  Cuba,  have  ordered  two  planta- 
tion locomotives  from  the  Bell  Locomotive  Works,  Inc. 

The  Votey  Organ  Company,  Garwood,  N.  J.,  has  ordered  one 
storage  battery  switching  locomotive  from  the  Bell  Locomotive 
Works. 


geles  &  Salt  Lake  and  2  to  the  Oregon  Short  Line. 


Iron  and  Steel 

The  Wheeling  &  Lake  Erie  has  placed  orders  for  4,000  tons 
of  rai.s  wtth  the  Carnegie  Steel  Company,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  on 
the  basis  of  $55  for  Bessemer  and  $57  for  open  hearth  at  the  mill. 


Manning,   Maxwell  &   Moore,  Inc.,  New   York   City,  have 
The    West    Construction    Company,    Knoxville,    Tenn.,    has      ^''^^''^^  ^75  tons  of  structural  steel  from  the  McClintic  Marshall 

t  onstruction  Company,   Pittsburgh.  Pa.,   for  the  construction  of 
a  foundry  plant  at  Muskegon  Heights,  Mich. 

Mitsui  &  Co.,  New  York,  are  in  the  market  for  about  100 
steel  transmission  towers  calling  for  6,000  tons  of  steel  for  one 
of  the  Japanese  hydraulic  electric  companies,  and  are  also  in- 
quiring for  3,000  tons  of  rails  and  accessories  for  use  on  the 
Siamese  State  Raiiwavs. 


ordered  two  contractors'  locomotives  from  the  Bell  Locomotive 
Works,  Inc. 

The  Diamond  Match  Company  has  ordered  one  switching 
locomotive  from  the  Bell  Locomotive  Works,  Inc.,  for  its  Spo- 
kane, Wash.,  plant. 

The  Stevensville-Desdemona  Oil  Railway  of  Texas  has 
bought  six  freight  and  two  passenger  locomotives  from  the  Bell 
Locomotive  Works,  Inc. 

The  Union  Pacific  is  in  the  market  for  100  locomotives,  in- 
cluding 19  2-8-8-0  Mallet  type,  25  Santa  Fe  type,  16  Mikados,  10 
Pacifies,  30  six-wheel  switchers. 

The  Centrale  Santa  Dominicas  Railroad,  San  Domingo, 
West  Indies,  has  ordered  three  general  utility  locomotives  from 
the  Bell  Locomotive  Works,  Inc. 

Mitsui  &  Co.,  New  York,  have  ordered  4,  eight-coupled  tank 
locomotives  from  the  American  Locomotive  Company,  for  the 
Taiwan  Electric  Power  Company. 

Freight  Cars 

The  Union  Pacific  is  in  the  market  for  45  caboose  cars. 

The  Inland  Steel  Company,  Chicago,  is  inquiring  for  60  cars. 

The  Davidson  Chemical  Company,  Baltimore,  Md.,  is  in  the 
market  for  20  50-ton  ore  cars. 


Miscellaneous 

The   Ann   Arbor  has   ordered  5,000  tons   of   rails   from   the 
Lackawanna  Steel  Company,  Lackawanna,  N.  Y. 


The  American  Steel  Company  of  Cuba  is  inquiring  for  15 
steel  underframe,  steel  superstructure  cars,  36  ft.  long. 

The  Belgian  State  Railways  have  revived  an  inquiry  for 
from  2,000  to  10.000  gondola  cars  of  20-tO'i  capacity. 

The  American  Smelting  &  Refining  Company  is  inquiring 
for  from  10  to  16  50-ton  general  service  gondola  cars,  and  50 
SO-ton  box  car?. 

Mitsui  &  Co.,  New  York,  have  ordered  from  the  American 
Car  &  Foundrj    Company,  car  material  consisting  of  all  metal 


Special  refrigerator  cars  have  had  to  be  provided  on  the 
Northern  Pacific  for  the  extraordinary  number  of  carcasses  of 
slaughtered  elk  shipped  from  Gardiner,  Mont.,  recently,  and 
also  at  Livingston,  Mont.  The  early  commencement  of  winter 
drove  the  animals  down  to  Yellowstone  Park  during  the  open 
hunting  season,  resulting  in  the  killing  of  over  3,000  animals. 
At  the  height  of  the  season  from  100  to  170  carcasses  were 
shipped  daily  from  Gardiner. 

News  from  Valdosta.— The  Georgia  &  Florida  and  the  Val- 
dosta,  Moultrie  &  Western  railroads  have  adjusted  their  dif- 
ferences and  the  crossing  of  their  tracks  within  the  city  limits 
of  Valdosta  has  been  laid.  The  V.,  M.  &  W.  is  now  rapidly 
building  its  tracks  toward  Toombs  street  terminal ;  within  ten 
days  the  physical  connection  with  the  Georgia  Southern  & 
Florida  road  will  be  severed,  and  the  V.,  M.  &  W.  will  com- 
mence using  its  own  terminal,  which  is  near  the  business  center 
of  the  city.  The  V.,  M.  &  W.  will  commence  then  the  erection 
of  its  shops  on  its  terminal  property-,  to  build  its  cars  and  other 
equipment.  The  first  work  will  be  Ihe  construction  of  two  mo- 
tor cars,  which  will  be  placed  in  the  passenger  service  between 
Valdosta  and  Moultrie  and  by  which  passengers  can  go  to  Al- 
bany in  less  than  half  the  time  now  required.  The  company 
will  also  manufacture  three  motor  cars  for  the  trade  and  is  now 
in  possession  of  several  orders  for  such  cars  from  other  roads.^ 
Savannah   (Ga.)  News. 
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H.  H.  Hendricks,  formerly  connected  with  the  Ryan  Car 
Company,  I  liicaHo,  has  been  appointed  a  salesman  for  The 
Camel  Company,  Chicago. 

The  Railway  Motor  Car  Company,  llaiiiiiuind,  hui.,  con- 
templates tlic  erection  of  a  power  plant  and  machine  shop  at 
its  plant  to  cost  approximately  $200,000. 

C.  H.  Beck,  .special  representative  of  the  Safety  Car  De- 
vices Company  at  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  succeeds  C.  R.  Ellicott 
as  assistant  eastern  manager  at   New  York. 

John  W.  Fogg,  sales  representative  of  the  Boss  Nut  Com- 
pany, Chicago,  with  oftice  at  that  city,  has  been  promoted  t" 
railroad  sales  manager,  with   tlic  same  headquarters. 

The  Wm.  Graver  Tank  Works,  t  liicaK'o,  announces  that  it 
has  changed  its  name  to  the  Graver  Corporation.  There  is 
no   change   in   the   management,   ownership   or   directorate. 

A.  L.  Stephenson,  credit  manager  of  the  National  Malle- 
able Castings  Company,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  has  been  appointed 
local  treasurer  for  the  company  it  its  Indianapolis  (Ind.) 
hraneh,  a   newly  created  position. 

C.  R.  Ellicott,  assistant  eastern  manager  at  New  York  ot 
the  Westinghouse  Air  Brake  Company,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  has 
been  promoted  to  eastern  manager,  with  headquarters  at 
New  York,  vice  Joseph  R.  Ellicott,  retired. 

Fred  C.  Dunham,  formerly  assistant  to  the  president  of 
the  National  Railway  Appliance  Company,  has  been  elected 
vice-president  of  the  Hutchins  Car  Roofing  Company,  De- 
troit, Mich.  Mr.  Dunham's  headquarters  are  103  Park  ave- 
nue. New   York  City. 

A.  P.  Van  Schaick,  special  representative  at  Chicago  of 
the  American  Chain  Company,  Inc.,  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  has 
been  appointed  assistant  general  sales  manager  of  the  com- 
pany, witli  headquarters  %t  the  Grand  Central  Terminal,  New- 
York   City,   effective  January   5. 

Charles  Nourse,  until  recently  in  cliarge  of  the  engineering 
department  of  the  Heald  Machine  Company,  Worcester, 
Mass.,  has  severed  his  relations  witii  that  company  to  accept 
a  position  with  the  Lombard  Machine  Company,  Worcester. 
Victor  Bergstrom  succeeds  him. 

On  December  31,  1919,  the  business  of  manufacturing  and 
selling  Delco-Light  products  heretofore  conducted  by  the 
Domestic  Engineering  Company,  Dayton.  Ohio,  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  General  Motors  Corporation.  The  business  will 
be  operated  until  further  notice  by  the  Delco-Light  Company. 

C.  C.  Humberstone  has  been  appointed  Chicago  sales 
manager  of  the  Anchor  Packing  Company,  Philadelphia,  Pa., 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  J.  T.  Landreth,  western  sales  man- 
ager with  headquarters  at  Chicago.  Mr.  Humberstone  was 
formerly  connected  with  the  engineering  department  of  the 
Pennsylvania. 

J.  P.  Bourke,  who  during  the  war,  with  the  rank  of  major, 
was  assistant  to  the  quartermaster  general  and  later  assistant 
chief  of  stafif  to  Major-General  Omar  Bundy,  has  returned  to 
the  service  of  the  Ewald  Iron  Company,  Louisville,  Ky.,  as 
resident  manager  in  charge  of  eastern  territory,  with  ofifice 
at  New  York. 

J.  C.  McCune,  special  engineer  at  Wilmerding,  Pa.,  has 
been  appointed  assistant  to  district  engineer  eastern  district, 
with  headquarters  at  New  York,  and  J.  H.  Woods,  of  the 
commercial-engineering  department  at  Wilmerdmg,   Pa.,  has 


been  appointed  engineer  of  the  export  dc))artment,  with  head- 
quarters at   PittsburKh. 

Henry  P.  Thompson,  a  district  representative  at  (Cincinnati, 
Ohio,  of  the  American  Steam  Conveyor  Corporation,  Chi- 
cago, has  added  to  his  sales  engiTieering  stafl  Albert  A. 
Casey,  who  will  push  the  sale  of  the  American  steam  jet 
conveyor  in  that  territory.  Mr.  Casey  is  a  mechanical  en- 
gineer, and  a  graduate  of  the  Ohio  State  University. 

The    Vanadium   Corporation    of    America,    120    Broadway, 

New  York,  lias  bougiit  all  of  the  properties,  excepting  cash, 
receivables  and  securities,  of  Primos  Chemical  Company,  the 
Primos  Exploration  Company,  and  tlie  Primos  Mining  & 
Milling  Company,  producers  of  vanadium,  molybdenum, 
tungsten  and  other  steel  alloys,  and  having  valuable  dejiosits 
of  these  elements  in  Colorado,  and  a  large  refining  plant  at 
Primos,    Delaware   count.y,   near    Philadelphia,    Pa. 

Joseph  Robinson,  the  inventor  of  tlic  Robinson  connector 
and  formerly  president  of  the  Robinson  Connector  Company, 
has    a^aiii    become    associated    wilh    the    company.     This    follows 

an  absence  from  the 
company  of  two  years 
during  which  time  Mr. 
[■fobinson  has  had  no 
managerial  or  mechani- 
cal association  with  it. 
In  his  new  association 
he  will  act  in  an  advisory 
capacity,  working  in  co- 
operation with  A.  R. 
Whaley,  vice-president 
of  the  company  and 
formerly  vice-president 
of  the  New  York,  New 
Haven  &  Hartford  Rail- 
road. Mr.  Robinson  was 
born  in  Dayton,  Wash., 
on  July  21,  1889.  His 
family  later  went  east  to 
Illinois  where,  after  leav- 
ing school  at  the  age  of 
12,  he  worked  on  a  farm 
until  he  was  14.  He 
then  went  west  again  and  worked  in  a  blacksmith  shop  until 
ihe  age  of  18  when  he  opened  an  office  at  Salem,  Ore., 
as  a  designer  of  special  machinery.  While  doing  this  work 
his  attention  was  drawn  to  the  need  of  a  better  means  of  coupling 
hose  on  railway  trains.  He  worked  out  the  design  of  the  Robin- 
son connector  for  this  purpose  and  after  a  study  of  the  problem 
he  came  east  with  the  device  in  1909  and  in  1910  organized  the 
Robinson  Connector  Company  of  which  he  became  president. 
For  the  next  eight  years  he  devoted  his  efforts  to  the  develcp- 
ment  of  the  business  represented  by  the  company,  until  1918, 
when  he  turned  his  interest  over  to  other  hands  who,  since  that 
time,  have  endeavored  to  develop  the  device.  Mr.  Robinson  re- 
taining only  the  ownership  of  the  patents,  but  no  other  connec- 
tion than  lessor  with  the  company  until  his  return  to  it  as 
noted  above. 

The  Cleveland  office  of  B.  M.  Jones  &  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York, 
selling  agents  for  Mushet  steels  and  Taylor  iron,  has  been 
moved  from  824  Engineers  building  to  115  St.  Clair  avenue, 
N.  W.,  where  the  office  and  warehouse  have  been  combined. 
Walter  E.  Sargent,  formerly  of  Detroit,  Mich.,  is  now  con- 
nected with  the  New  York  sales  office  of  the  company  at 
192  Chambers  street. 

The  Fairbanks  Company,  Chicago,  has  purchased  prac- 
tically the  entire  capital  stock  of  the  H.  Channon  Company. 
Chicago,  and  will  enlarge  the  business  of  the  latter  company 
to  include  several  new  lines.  The  Channon  Company  started 
as  a  ship  chandlery,  but  since  the  decline  of  shipping  on  the 
Great  Lakes,  has  been  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  con- 
tractors' supplies,  tents,  and  miscellaneous  articles.  A  new 
organization  has  been  formed  with  H.  G.  Elfborg,  formerly 
with  the  .Ajax  Forge  Company,  Chicago,  as  president,  Ben- 
jamin Berntsen  and  C.  C.  Viehoff,  vice-presidents  and  John 
H.  Haidey,  secretary. 
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Bush,  Roberts  &  Schaefer  Company 

A  new  corporation,  the  Bush,  Roberts  &  Schaefer  Company, 
with  offices  in  Chicago  and  New  York,  has  been  formed  for 
the  purpose  of  acting  as  engineers  and  contractors  for  gen- 
eral railroad  construction  work  such  as  terminal  facilities, 
reinforced  concrete  and  steel  bridges,  viaducts  and  track 
elevation  work. 

The  corporation  was  formed  by  Colonel  Lincoln  Bush, 
formerly  chief  engineer  of  the  Delaware,  Lackawanna  & 
Western  and  more  recently  a  consulting  engineer  with  head- 
quarters in  New  York  City,  together  with  the  officers  and 
directors  of  the  Roberts  &  Schaefer  Company,  Chicago. 
However,  the  new  company  is  not  a  subsidiary  of  the  Rob- 
erts &  Schaefer  Company.  The  latter  company  will  continue 
independently  its  operations,  which  have  extended  over  a 
period  of  16  years,  in  the  building  of  locomotive  coaling  sta- 
tions, cinder  handling  plants,  material  transfer  plants  and 
other   storage    and   handling   installations,   whereas    the    new 


ant  engineer  with  E.  L.  Corthell  in  bridge  work  at  Chicago, 
111.  From  December,  1891,  to  May,  1896,  he  was  chief  drafts- 
man, designer  and  estimator  in  the  western  office  of  the 
Pittsburgh  Bridge  Company  and  from  May  to  December  of  the 
latter  year  was  draftsman  in  the  bridge  department  of  the  Chi- 
cago Drainage  Canal.  In  December,  1896,  he  returned  to  rail- 
way service  as  assistant  to  the  bridge  engineer  of  the  Chicago 
&  North  Western,  with  offices  in  Chicago.  In  January,  1899, 
he  was  appointed  acting  division  engineer  of  the  Iowa  di- 
vision of  the  same  road,  with  headquarters  at  Boone,  Iowa, 
and  in  December  of  the  same  year  was  appointed  bridge 
engineer  of  the  Delaware,  Lackawanna  &  Western,  with 
headquarters  at  Hoboken,  N.  J.  In  October,  1900,  he  was 
appointed  principal  assistant  engineer  of  the  same  road  and 
in  February,  1903,  chief  engineer.  In  the  latter  capacity  he 
discovered  the  sand  jack  for  lowering  great  weights,  such 
as  the  1,000-ton  double  deck  draw  bridge  at  Newark,  N.  J., 
and  in  addition  invented  the  Bush  type  of  train  shed  and  the 
Bush    type   of   track   construction.     On   January    1,    1909,   he 


Col.  Lincoln    Bush 


Col.   W.   R.   Roberts 


E.  E.  Barnett 


J.  J.  Roberts 


F.   E.   Mueller 


jcompany  will  confine  its  operations  to  general  railroad  con- 
struction work.  It  is  proposed  also  that  the  new  company 
will  undertake  contracts  for  government,  state,  county  or 
municipal  work. 

.  Colonel  Bush,  who  becomes  president  of  the  Bush,  Roberts 
&  Schaefer  Company,  graduated  from  the  University  of  Illi- 
nois in  1888.  For  notable  engineering  work  the  latter  insti- 
tution in  1904  conferred  upon  him  the  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Engineering.  He  entered  railway  service  in  May,  1888, 
:as  assistant  engineer  maintenance  of  way,  of  the  Wyoming 
division  of  the  Union  Pacific  with  headquarters  at  Cheyenne, 
Wyo.  In  July,  1889,  he  was  appointed  assistant  engineer  on 
location  of  the  Pacific  Short  Line,  with  headquarters  at  Og- 
den,  Utah,  and  continued  in  this  position  until  January,  1890, 
when  he  became  assistant  instructor  in  descriptive  geometry 
^at  the  University  of  Illinois.    In  April,  1890,  he  became  assist- 


engaged  in  private  practice  as  a  consulting  engineer  and 
contractor  with  headquarters  in  New  York  City.  In  this 
work  he  was  engineer  or  consultant  on  the  design  and  con- 
struction of  13  Bush  train  sheds  and  acted  in  an  advisory 
capacity  in  several  large  railway  construction  projects  in 
Pennsylvania.  At  this  time  Colonel  Bush  was  also  president 
and  chief  engineer  of  the  Talbot  Construction  Company, 
vice-president  and  chief  engineer  of  F.  M.  Talbot  Company^ 
and  vice-president,  treasurer  and  chief  engineer  of  Flickwir 
&  Bush,  Inc.  In  October,  1917,  Colonel  Bush  entered  the 
service  of  the  war  department  as  a  civilian  and  reached  the 
grade  of  colonel  in  the  Quartermasters  Corps  of  the  United 
States  Army  on  August  24,  1918.  He  was  honorably  dis- 
charged on  March  31,  1919,  since  which  time  he  has  been 
engaged  in  private  practice  as  a  consulting  engineer,  with 
headquarters  at  1   Madison  avenue,   New  York  City. 
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Tlic  i)rc.si-iii  iliroctors  of  Roberts  &  Schacfcr  Company, 
togetlicr  witli  C'oloiicl  Husli,  will  be  the  ofliccrs  and  directors 
of  tlie  new  company.  Col.  W.  R.  Roberts,  president  of  Rob- 
erts iS:  Schaefer,  becomes  chairman  of  the  board  of  Bush, 
Roberts  &  Schaefer  Company. 

Colonel  Warren  R.  Roberts,  president  of  Roberts  &  Scliae- 
fer  Comiiany,  will  hold  the  position  of  chairman  of  the  board 
of  directors  of  the  new  comi)any,  Kdward  E.  Barrett,  vice- 
president  of  Roberts  &  Schaefer  Company,  will  be  vice-presi- 
dent of  the  new  orRanization,  John  J.  Roberts,  treasurer  of 
Roberts  &  Schaefer  Company,  will  be  treasurer,  and  I'raiik 
E.  Mueller,  secretary  and  chief  engineer  of  Roberts  &  Schae- 
fer Company,  will  be  secretary.  The  above,  with  Colonel 
Bush  and  Clyde  P.  Ross,  contracting  manager  of  Roberts  & 
Schaefer  Company,  will  constitute  the  board  of  directors  of 
the  new  company. 

Colonel  Warren  R.  Roberts,  president  of  the  new  organ- 
ization, was  graduated  from  the  University  of  Illinois  in 
1888  and  immediately  entered  the  service  of  the  Lassig  Bridge 
Works,  Chicago.  He  was  later  promoted  to  the  position  of 
chief  draftsman  of  this  company.  During  the  years  interven- 
ing between  this  period  and  1894  he  occupied  tlifferent  engi- 
neering positions  in  the  city  of  Chicago.  In  1894,  he  became 
assistant  to  the  bridge  engineer  of  the  city  of  Chicago.  In 
1896  he  was  one  of  the  incorporators  of  the  H.  M.  R.  Con- 
struction Company,  Chicago,  and  in  1897  he  entered  con- 
struction work  with  two  of  his  brothers.  In  1904  Colonel 
Roberts,  with  J.  V.  Schaefer,  John  J.  Roberts  and  Frank  E. 
Mueller,  formed  a  co-partnership  known  as  Roberts,  Schae- 
fer &  Company,  to  pursue  the  work  of  engineering  and  con- 
tracting in  a  specialty  line  of  top  works  for  coal  mines.  In 
September  of  the  same  year  the  corporation  of  Roberts  & 
Schaefer  Company  was  formed  and  Colonel  Roberts  was  ap- 
pointed president.  In  1917  he  entered  the  service  of  the  War 
Department  in  the  Construction  Division  of  the  United  States 
Army  as  a  major  and  in  the  spring  of  1918  was  promoted  to 
lieutenant-colonel.  Soon  after  he  was  promoted  to  the  rank 
of  colonel.  Since  his  discharge  from  the  army,  Colonel  Rob- 
erts has  returned  to  his  duties  as  president  of  the  Roberts  & 
Schaefer  Company. 

Edward  E.  Barrett,  vice-president  of  the  Roberts  &  Schae- 
fer Company  and  also  vice-president  of  the  new  Bush,  Rob- 
erts &  Schaefer  Company,  was  graduated  from  the  University 
of  Illinois  in  1893  and  for  eight  years  after  his  graduation 
was  in  charge  of  hydrographic  surveys  and  the  construction 
of  dams  and  levies  on  the  Mississippi  river  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  United  States  Engineering  Corps.  During  the 
year  1900,  Mr.  Barrett  was  assistant  engineer  on  the  Chicago, 
Burlington  &  Quincy,  being  identified  with  double  tracking 
work  in  the  state  of  Iowa.  Later  he  became  associated  with 
Fairbanks,  Morse  &  Company  as  civil  engineer,  handling  the 
construction  of  locomotive  coaling  stations  and  other  rail- 
road structures.  In  1904  he  became  associated  with  Roberts 
&  Schaefer  Company,  later  becoming  vice-president  and  di- 
rector, which  position  he  holds  at  the  present  time. 

John  J.  Roberts  treasurer  of  the  Roberts  &  Schaefer  Com- 
pany, and  of  the  Bush,  Roberts  &  Schaefer  Company,  re- 
ceived his  education  at  the  University  of  Illinois.  In  1893 
he  entered  construction  work,  acting  in  various  capacities 
on  bridge  building  construction  and  on  other  projects  until 
1901. 

At  this  time  he  was  appointed  chief  estimator  for 
Henry  W.  Schlueter  Company,  Chicago,  and  continued  in 
that  capacity  until  October,  1902,  when  he  became  assistant 
chief  estimator  of  the  George  A.  Fuller  Company,  with  head- 
quarters at  New  York  City.  At  the  time  of  the  formation 
of  the  Roberts,  Schaefer  &  Company,  Mr.  Roberts  became 
one  of  the  original  co-partners.  When  that  company  was 
incorporated  in  September  of  the  same  year,  Mr.  Roberts 
becarne  secretary  and  treasurer  of  the  corporation.  He  re- 
linquished the  position  of  secretary  in  1917  but  has  continued 
as  treasurer  of  the  corporation. 

Frank  E.  Mueller,  secretary  of  the  Roberts  &  Schaefer 
Company  and  also  sescretary  of  the  new  corporation,  grad- 
uated from  Purdue  University,  Lafayette,  Ind.,  in  1900,  and  in 
1901  received  a  mechanical  engineer's  degree  at  that  institu- 
tion.    In  July,  1901,  Mr.  Mueller  became  associated  with  the 


Link  Belt  Madiincry  Company,  Chicago,  as  a  draftsman  and 
after  serving  in  that  cajiacity  for  several  months  was  pro- 
moted to  assistant  to  J.  V.  Schaefer,  who  at  that  time  was 
a  salesman.  In  Keljruary,  1904,  he  left  the  Link  Belt  Machin- 
ery Company  with  Mr.  Schaefer,  who,  with  Colonel  Warren 
R.  Roberts,  John  J.  Roberts  and  Mr.  Mueller,  formed  the  co- 
partnership of  Roberts,  Schaefer  &  Company.  Mr.  Mueller 
was  appointed  general  superintendent  of  the  new  organiza- 
tion and  in  Sei)tenil)er,  l'J04,  when  the  co-partnership  was  in- 
corporated under  the  name  of  Roberts  &  Schaefer  Company, 
he  was  apiiointed  general  superintendent  and  chief  engineer. 
In  addition  Mr.  Mueller  was  later  appointed  secretary  and 
a  director  of  the  company. 

Clyde  P.  Ross,  contracting  manager  of  the  Roberts  & 
Schaefer  Company  and  a  director  of  the  new  organization, 
graduated  from  the  Chicago  Manual  Training  School  in  1898. 
He  became  connected  with  the  engineering  department  of 
the  Link  Belt  Company.  Chicago,  where  he  was  engaged  in 
the  designing  of  coal  washing  plants,  coal  mining  plants  and 
various  types  of  elevating  and  conveying  machinery  for  the 
handling  of  coal.  In  March,  1904,  when  the  Roberts,  Schaefer 
&  Company  was  organized,  one  of  the  original  organizers, 
Mr.  Schaefer,  placed  Mr.  Ross  in  charge  of  design  as  chief 
draftsman.  He  held  this  position  until  1907,  when  he  was 
promoted  to  the  position  of  principal  assistant  engineer.  In 
1909  he  was  elected  a  director  of  the  Roberts  &  Schaefer 
Company. 

National  Steel  Car  Company  Changes  Hands 

Robert  J.  Magor  and  associates  have  bought  the  plant  and 
property,  and  taken  over  the  assets  and  liabilities  of  the  Na- 
tional   Steel    Car    Company,   of    Hamilton,    Canada,   and   will 

continue  the  business 
under  the  name  of  the 
National  Steel  Car 
Corporation  with  a 
capital  of  100,000  shares 
of  no  par  value  stock. 
The  plans  of  the 
new  corporation  are  to 
substantially  increase 
its  freight  car  manu- 
facturing facilities  and 
also  develop  on  a  large 
scale  the  motor  truck 
business,  which  in  the 
old  company  was  only 
carried  on  in  a  very 
small   way. 

Mr.  Magor,  who  is 
president  of  the  Magor 
Car  Corporation,  New 
York,  engaged  in  the 
car  building  business, 
has  been  elected  presi- 
dent also  of  the  new  corporation.  He  was  born  on  July  6, 
1882,  at  Montreal,  Canada,  was  educated  in  high  schools  and 
also  received  private  tuition.  In  November,  1905,  he  entered 
the  car  building  business  with  the  Canadian  Car  &  Foundry 
Company  and  in  June,  1910,  left  the  service  of  that  com- 
pany to  take  over  the  management  of  the  re-organized  Magor 
Car  Company  plant  at  Passaic,  N.  J.  Since  Mr.  Magor  took 
over  the  management  of  this  plant  the  production  has  been 
increased  ten  times,  and  extensions  are  now  being  made,  to 
be  completed  in  the  early  spring,  that  will  double  the  pres- 
ent capacity  of  the  plant.  In  1912  Mr.  Magor  assisted  in 
designing  the  plant  of  the  National  Steel  Car  Company, 
Hamilton,  Canada,  and  two  years  later  was  elected  to  the 
board.  In  the  early  part  of  1919  he  was  made  consulting 
vice-president,  and  as  the  company  sustained  large  losses  on 
a  French  war  contract  it  was  necessary  to  reorganize  it, 
additional  capital  being  put  in.  This  was  done  by  submitting 
to  the  company  a  proposition  of  purchase  during  Novem- 
ber which  was  accepted,  and  on  December  18,  1919,  the  pur- 
chase was  completed  and  Mr.  Magor  was  elected  president 
of  the  National  Steel  Car  Corporation,  Ltd. 


R.  J.   Magor 
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Railw^ay  Officers 


Lehigh  Valley. — Col.  George  T.  Slade,  former  vice-president 
in  charge  of  operation  of  the  Northern  Pacific,  and  during  the 
war  director  of  railroads  behind  the  lines  in  France,  has  been 
elected  a  director  of  the  Lehigh  Valley. 

Carolina,  Clinchfield  &  Ohio. — This  company  has  proposed 
to  the  holders  of  its  $6,000,000  5  per  cent  Elkhorn  first  mort- 
gage gold  notes,  due  January  1,  1920,  the  extension  of  the 
notes  for  two  years  to  January  1,  1922,  at  interest  increased 
to  6  per  cent,  holders  to  be  paid  in  consideration  of  the  ex- 
tension $20  bonus  for  each  $1,000  note. 

Nevada  County  Narrow  Gage. — This  company  has  applied  to 
the  Railroad  Commission  of  California  for  authority  to  redeem 
$83,000  par  value  of  its  7  per  cent  bonds  by  the  issuance  of 
5  per  cent  30-year  bonds.  In  June,  1913,  the  commission  au- 
thorized the  company  to  issue  bonds  to  the  extent  of  $500,000. 
It  was  the  intention  of  the  company  to  use  $162,000  of  these 
bonds  to  redeem  outstanding  bonds,  and  this  was  done  to  the 
extent  of  $83,000.  The  recent  application  is  to  secure  per- 
mission to  redeem  these  bonds. 


Railway  Construction 

Louisiana  &  Northwest. — This  road,  according  to  George  W. 
Hunter,  receiver,  is  locating  and  will  build  a  new  branch  line  at 
a  point  two  miles  north  of  Homer,  La.,  into  the  oil  fields  west 
of  Homer.  The  main  spur  will  be  between  five  and  six  miles  in 
length  with  sidings  for  the  various  oil  producers,  the  total  mile- 
age aggregating  approximately  12  miles.  In  addition  to  the  con- 
struction of  this  new  branch  the  existing  line  will  be  improved 
to  enable  it  to  handle  increased  traffic  from  the  oil  fields. 

Salt  Lake  &  Denver  Railroad  Company.- — This  company  has 
been  incorporated  at  Salt  Lake,  Utah,  with  a  capital  of  $500,000, 
for  the  purpose  of  constructing  a  railroad  through  the  Uintah 
basin,  Utah.  The  articles  of  incorporation  provide  for  the  con- 
struction of  a  railroad  from  near  Provo,  Utah,  to  Craig,  Colo., 
where  it  will  connect  with  the  Denver  &  Salt  Lake.  Governor 
Simon  Bamberger  of  Utah  is  the  chief  promoter  of  the  road 
and  president  of  the  new  company.  The  plans  for  the  financing 
of  the  road  call  for  the  issuing  and  selling  of  $10,000,000  of  7 
per  cent  preferred  stock  in  the  Utah-Colorado  Industrial  Cor- 
poration, which  is  to  be  incorporated  under  the  laws  of  Dela- 
ware, which  corporation  will  hold  the  entire  stock  of  the  Salt 
L3ke  &  Denver  Railroad  Company.  The  capital  stock  of  the 
railroad  company  is  divided  into  $100  shares,  and  the  eleven 
directors  each  hold  10  shares,  in  addition  to  which  Governor 
Bamberger  holds  400  shares  as  trustee.  Application  has  also 
been  filed  with  the  Public  Utilities  Commission  of  Utah  for  a 
certificate  of  public  convenience  and  necessity.  The  incorporators 
are  Governor  Bamberger,  president;  W.  S.  McCormick,  J.  R. 
Walker  and  E.  E.  Jenkins,  vice-presidents ;  Lester  C.  Freed, 
treasurer,  and  W.  W.  Armstrong,  John  P.  Howard,  E.  A.  Cul- 
bertson,  James  W.  Collins,  Frank  Pingree  and  E.  O.  Howard, 
additional  directors.  O.  J.  Grimes,  secretary  to  the  governor, 
has  been  appointed  secretary  of  the  railroad  company,  and  Gov- 
ernor Bamberger  is  named  as  general  manager  of  the  road,  in 
addition  to  the  presidency. 

The  route  of  the  proposed  railroad  will  be  an  easterly  direc- 
tion from  Provo,  through  Wasatch,  Duchesne  and  Uintah  coun- 
ties, and  thence  northeasterly  through  Rio  Blanco  county,  Colo., 
to  Crnis,  a  distance  of  approximately  310  miles.  The  line  has 
been  located  by  survey  and  is  subject  to  only  minor  changes,  to 
be  made  as  required  by  construction.  The  articles  state  that  the 
company  will  commence  construction  "as  soon  as  it  conveniently 
can  be  begun,  weather  conditions  permitting,  subject,  however, 
to  obtaining  the  consent  of  the  Public  Utilities  Commission  of 
Utah. 


Railroad  Administration 

Operating 

P.  L.  Clarity,  trainmaster  of  the  Great  Northern,  has  been 
appointed  superintendent  of  terminals,  succeeding  J.  Mc- 
Naught,  appointed  trainmaster. 

P.  D.  Shand,  trainmaster  of  the  Denver  &  Rio  Grande, 
at  Pueblo,  Colo.,  has  been  transferred  to  the  Salt  Lake  di- 
vision, with  headquarters  at  Provo,  Utah,  succeeding  E.  K. 
Merkle,  transferred. 

J.  C.  Goodfellow,  trainmaster  of  the  Southern  Pacific  at 
Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  has  been  transferred  to  Niland,  Cal.,  suc- 
ceeding R.  E.  Southworth,  who  has  resigned.  C.  M.  Murphy, 
trainmaster  at  San  Luis  Obispo,  Cal.,  has  been  transferred  to 
succeed  Mr.  Goodfellow. 

H.  T.  Wyatt,  chief  clerk  to  the  federal  manager  of  the 
Baltimore  &  Ohio  Western  Lines,  with  headquarters  at  Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio,  has  been  appointed  train  master  of  the  Newark 
division,  with  headquarters  at  Newark,  Ohio,  succeeding  W. 
Streck,  who  has  been  assigned  to  other  duties. 

Byron  J.  Peaseley,  whose  appointment  as  superintendent 
of  motive  power  of  the  Vicksburg,  Shreveport  &  Pacific,  the 
Alabama  &  Vicksburg  and  the  Mississippi-Louisiana  Transfer 
was  announced  in  the  Railway  Age  of  October  3  (delayed 
issue,  printed  Nov.  19),  page  719,  was  born  at  Decorra,  111., 
December  21,  1867.  He  attended  the  public  schools  at  Bur- 
lington, Iowa,  and  in  1883  began  work  as  a  laborer  and  ma- 
chinist's apprentice  for  the  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy 
at  West  Burlington.  His  railroad  work  was  then  inter- 
rupted temporarily  while  he  attended  a  business  school  which 
he  left  to  go  to  the  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe  as  machinist 
at  Fort  Madison,  la.,  where  he  remained  until  1894,  when 
he  entered  the  employ  of  the  Fort  Madison  Gas  &  Gasoline 
Engine  Company.  For  almost  four  years  subsequent  to 
this  period  he  was  a  fireman  and  engineer  and  then  went  to 
the  Illinois  Central  as  machinist  at  East  St.  Louis,  111.,  from 
which  city  he  was  transferred  to  Carbondale  as  division  and 
wrecking  foreman.  Later  Mr.  Peaseley  was  with  the  Denver 
&  Rio  Grande  as  foreman  at  Helper,  Utah,  but  returned  to 
the  Illinois  Central  at  East  St.  Louis  to  serve  respectively 
as  roundhouse  foreman,  shop  foreman  and  general  foreman 
until  September,  1906,  when  he  left  to  become  general  fore- 
man of  the  Missouri  Pacific  at  Bixby,  111.  While  in  that  posi- 
tion he  was  promoted  to  master  mechanic  at  Ferriday,  La., 
and  was,  six  months  later,  transferred  to  the  Missouri  di- 
vision with  headquarters  at  De  Soto,  Mo.  In  February,  1914, 
he  was  promoted  to  superintendent  of  shops  at  Argentina, 
Ark.,  and  later  appointed  master  mechanic  of  the  roads  of 
which  he  is  now  superintendent  of  motive  power. 

Financial,  Legal  and  Accounting 

John  W.  Mulligan,  assistant  real  estate  and  tax  agent  of 
the  Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  Pacific,  with  headquarters  at 
Chicago,  has  been  promoted  to  real  estate  and  tax  commis- 
sioner, succeeding  Thomas  J.  Newkirk,  deceased. 

C.  H.  Nero  has  been  appointed  auditor  of  passenger  re- 
ceipts of  the  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford  and  other 
roads  under  the  jurisdiction  of  Edward  J.  Pearson,  federal 
manager,  succeeding  H.  S.  Snow,  assigned  to  other  duties. 

Engineering  and  Rolling  Stock 

N.  P.  White,  roundhouse  foreman  of  the  Northern  Pacific 
at  Dulutli,  Minn,,  has  been  promoted  to  master  mechanic 
of  the  Minnesota  division  at  Staples,  Minn.,  succeeding 
William  Radke,  deceased. 
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C.  H.  Koyl,  iiitiiiui  1  III  water  scrvuo  of  the  Great  Ni)rthcrii 
at  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  has  been  appointed  to  the  newly  created 
po.'^ition  of  engineer  of  water  service  on  the  Chicago,  Mil- 
waukee &  St.   Paul,  with  headquarters  at  Chicago,   III. 

Luke  J.  Gallagher,  locomotive  engineer,  has  been  promoted 
to  road  foreman  of  engines  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  division 
of  the  Northern  Pacific,  with  headquarters  at  Missoula, 
Mont.,  succeeding  H.  E.  Day,  who  has  been  granted  leave 
of  absence. 

A.  M.  Davidson,  assistant  engineer  on  the  Baltimore  & 
Ohio,  Western  Lines,  with  headquarters  at  Cincinnati,  Ohio, 
has  been  promoted  to  assistant  division  engineer,  with  the 
same  headquarters,  succeeding  L.  A.  Robenheiser,  who  has 
been  transferred. 

C.  H.  Judson,  assistant  valuation  engineer  of  the  New 
York  Central,  Lines  West  of  Buffalo,  at  Cleveland,  Ohio,  has 
been  appointed  assistant  engineer  in  charge  of  the  work  in 
connection  with  Valuation  Order  No.  3  for  the  lines  West  of 
Buffalo,  with  the  same  headquarters. 

F.  C.  Moeller,  roundhouse  foreman  of  the  Chicago,  Rock 
Island  &  Pacific,  at  Blue  Island,  111.,  has  been  promoted  to 
general  foreman  in  the  locomotive  department  at  Cedar 
Rapids,  Iowa,  succeeding  S.  C.  Mueller,  whose  promotion  to 
master  mechanic  was  announced  in  the  Railway  Age  of  De- 
cember 26. 

J.  A.  Marshall,  road  foreman  of  engines  of  the  Northern 
Pacific,  at  Duluth,  Minn.,  has  been  appointed  acting  master 
mechanic  of  the  Lake  Superior  division,  with  the  same  head- 
quarters, succeeding  J.  E.  Goodman,  who  has  been  given  a 
temporary  leave  of  absence.  C.  P.  CunlifF,  engineman,  has 
been  promoted  to  succeed  Mr.  Marshall. 

Purchasing 

F.  E.  Johnson,  storekeeper  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  at 
Mt.  Clare,  Baltimore,  Md.,  has  been  appointed  assistant  gen- 
eral storekeeper  at  Baltimore;  H.  Shoemaker,  district  store- 
keeper of  the  Northwest  District,  with  headquarters  at  Cleve- 
land, Ohio,  has  been  appointed  Mr.  Johnson's  successor  and 
Mr.  Shoemaker  has  been  succeeded  by  J.  G.  Calori. 

Corporate 

Executive,  Financial,  Legal  and  Accounting 

E.  H.  Boles,  general  counsel  of  the  Lehigh  Valley  with 
headquarters  at  New  York  City,  has  also  been  elected  vice- 
president. 

R.  W.  Harrington  lias  been  appointed  to  the  newly  created 
position  of  general  attorney  of  the  Canadian  National  with 
headquarters  at  Vancouver. 

F.  W.  Charske,  assistant  to  the  president  of  the  Union 
Pacific,  with  headquarters  at  New  York  City,  has  been  ap- 
pointed controller  of  the  Union  Pacific,  the  Oregon  Short 
Line  and  the  Oregon-Washington  Railroad  &  Navigation 
Company,  with  the  same  headquarters. 

E.  O.  Griffith  has  been  reinstated  as  assistant  to  the  presi- 
dent of  the  St.  Louis,  Southwestern  Railway  Company  and 
the  St.  Louis  Southwestern  Railway  Company  of  Texas,  with 
headquarters  in  the  Railway  Exchange  building,  St.  Louis, 
Mo.  Mr.  Griffin  will  have  charge  of  purchases,  materials 
and  supplies. 

Peter  F.  Finnegan,  traffic  manager  of  the  Baltimore  & 
Ohio,  Western  Lines,  with  headquarters  at  Cincinnati,  Ohio, 
has  resigned  to  accept  the  vice-presidency  of  the  Union  Tank 
Car  Company,  New  York  city,  with  headquarters  at  that  city. 
Mr.  Finnegan  was  born  at  Syracuse,  Ind.,  on  November  4, 
1877.  He  received  his  education  at  the  Chicago  Business 
College,  and  entered  railway  service  on  May  4,  1895,  in  the 
transportation  department  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  at  South 
Chicago,  111.  From  January  to  December,  1899,  he  was  con- 
nected with  the  Pullman  Company,  returning  to  the  Balti- 
more &  Ohio  in  1900  as  chief  clerk  in  the  general  freight  de- 


partment at  Chicago.  Later  he  was  .ippointed  general 
freight  and  passenger  agent  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Chicago 
Terminal,  a  position  which  he  held  unjil  1916,  when  he  was 
promoted  to  general  western  freight  agent  with  the  same 
head<|uarters.  Later  his  jurisdiction  was  extended  to  include 
the  Northwest  district.  In  1917  he  was  appointed  assistant 
to  the  director  of  the  division  of  traffic  of  the  United  States 
Railroad  Administration,  with  lieadquarters  at  Washington, 
D.  C,  holding  that  position  until  November,  1918,  when  he 
was  appointed  freight  traffic  manager  of  the  Baltimore  & 
Ohio,   Western    Lines. 

Traffic 

Frank  W.  Robinson,  traffic  manager  of  the  Oregon-Wash- 
ington Railroad  &  Navigation  Lines,  with  headquarters  at 
Portland,  Ore.,  has  been  appointed  traffic  manager  of  the 
Union  Pa,cific  System,  the  position  he  held  prior  to  govern- 
ment control.     The  appointment  is  effective  March   1. 

Archibald  Fries,  traffic  manager  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio 
and  other  roads  under  the  direction  of  C.  W.  Galloway, 
federal  manager,  has  resigned  from  federal  service  and  has 
been  appointed  general  traffic  manager  of  the  Baltimore  & 
Ohio,  with  headquarters  at  Baltimore,  Md.  M.  Golder  Shu- 
mate has  been  appointed  acting  traffic  manager  under  the 
Railroad  Administration,  succeeding  Mr.  Fries. 

Obituary 

Mahlon  D.  Miller,  superintendent  of  the  New  York,  New 
Haven  &  Hartford  at  Waterbury,  Conn.,  died  January  5,  at 
his  home  in  that  city. 

Clarence  Farleigh  Parker,  formerly  vice-president  of  the 
Illinois  Central  and  the  Central  of  Georgia,  with  headquarters 
at  Chicago,  died  at  his  home  in  Chicago  January  6,  after  an 

illness  lasting  three 
years  and  which  neces- 
sitated his  retirement 
from  active  work  in 
1917.  Mr.  Parker  was 
born  at  Charleston, 
111.,  on  February  14, 
1865,  and  received  his 
education  at  Washing- 
ton University,  St. 
Louis,  Mo.  His  rail- 
road work  began  in 
1888,  when  he  entered 
the  employ  of  the  St. 
Louis,  Alton  &  Terre 
Haute,  his  duties  at 
that  time  being  mainly 
confined  to  the  train 
service  departments. 
From  then  until  Janu- 
ary 1,  1896,  he  was 
consecutively  car  ac- 
countant, secretary  to 
the  general  manager  and  purchasing  agent  and  assistant 
general  manager  and  purchasing  agent  of  the  same  road. 
On  January  1,  1896,  he  was  appointed  general  manager  and 
remained  in  that  position  until  April  1  of  the  same  year  when 
he  went  to  the  Illinois  Central  as  general  agent  at  St.  Louis, 
Mo.  (From  this  time  until  his  retirement  in  1917,  Mr.  Parker 
continued  in  the  service  of  the  Illinois  Central.)  On  May 
12,  1902,  he  was  appointed  coal  traffic  manager  and  filled  that 
position  until  June  1,  1904,  when  he  was  appointed  purchasing 
agent,  in  which  capacity  he  became  well  known  to  many 
central  western  railroad  and  railway  supply  men.  His  suc- 
cessful supervision  over  the  Illinois  Central's  purchases  dur- 
ing the  period  from  June  1,  1904  to  January  17,  1912,  led  to 
his  appointment  as  vice-president  on  the  latter  date.  As 
vice-president  Mr.  Parker  retained  supervision  over  the  pur- 
chasing departments.  On  April  8,  1912,  he  was  also  appointed 
vice-president  of  the  Central  of  Georgia  and  executed  the 
duties  of  that  position,  in  addition  to  those  of  vice-president 
of  the  Illinois  Central,  until  the  time  of  his  retirement. 


C.    F.    Parker 
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No  little  interest  is  being  taken  in  the  project  of  the  Brother- 
hood of  Maintenance  of  Way  Employees  and  Railway  Shop 

Laborers  to  purchase  and  operate  sev- 

What  Is  gj-al    clothing    factories    and    knitting 

Sauce  for         mills  in  an  effort  to  reduce  the  cost  of 

the  Goose         living    for    its   members    and    those   of 

other  railway  brotherhoods.  As  this 
organization  has  declared  itself  favorable  to  the  Plumb  plan, 
it  will,  no  doubt,  undertake  to  conduct  its  recently  acquired 
business  according  to  the  principles  of  this  well-advertised 
plan  for  railway  management.  Under  such  an  arrangement 
the  operation  of  these  factories  would  be  in  the  hands  of  a 
board,  one-third  of  whom  would  come  from  the  mill  workers, 
one-third  from  the  foremen  and  superintendents  of  these 
factories  and  one-third  from  members  of  the  brotherhood. 
It  would  also  provide  that  one-half  of  any  surplus  earnings 
after  the  payment  of  all  interest  charges  would  be  distributed 
among  the  workmen  and  the  other  half  would  go  to  the 
brotherhood.  Surely  some  such  plan  should  be  carried  out, 
for  if  we  understand  the  virtues  of  this  system  correctly  it 
will  be  possible  to  reduce  the  cost  of  stockings  and  under- 
wear by  at  least  one-half. 


Twenty  million,  nine  hundred  and  fifty-four  thousand,  three 
hundred  and  fifty  dollars  is  the  total  amount  of  damage  to 
railroad  property  in  train  accidents  in 
the  United  States  in  the  calendar  year 
1918,  as  reported  in  the  last  accident 
bulletin  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  (Bulletin  No.  70),  which 
was  issued  last  week  (twelve  months  after  the  close  of  the 
period  dealt  with).  This  is  not  the  most  important  figure 
in  the  bulletin,  for  the  record  tells  of  9,286  persons  killed 
and  174,575  injured  in  that  year;  but  the  money  item  is  the 
basis  of  one  of  the  important  lessons  of  the  exhibit.  This  is 
the  day  of  big  figures,  and  we  must  take  care  not  to  confuse 
our  minds  with  mere  bigness;  this  huge  sum,  after  all,  is  less 
than  one-half  of  one  per  cent  of  the  gross  earnings  of  the 
roads  for  that  year,  and  it  averages  only  about  $11.46  per 
thousand  locomotive  miles;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  total 
is  more  than  37  per  cent  above  the  total  for  1917,  which  in 
its  turn  was  about  28  per  cent  above  1916;  so  that  the  situ- 
ation deserves  consideration.  Moreover,  the  damages  paid 
for  freight  lost  and  destroyed  and  on  account  of  deaths  and 
injuries  to  passengers  and  employees  must  be  added  to  these 
totals,  making  the  aggregate  penalty  for  not  preventing  col- 
lisions and  derailments  perhaps  100  per  cent  greater;  or,  say, 
for  1918  forty  millions,  and  for  1917  thirty  millions  of  dol- 
lars. The  fact  that  these  figures  are  now  a  year  old  does  not 
lessen  their  value — they  are  the  newtst  we  have.  In  what 
may  be  considered  its  most  important  feature — persons  killed 
in  train  accidents — the  present  report  affords  a  sobering  com- 
parison: passengers,  286;  1917,  131;  employees,  554  and 
451;  increases  of  118  per  cent  and  23  per  cent.  Two  hun- 
dred and  twenty  of  the  286  passengers  killed  in  1918  met 
their  deatlis  in  collisions,  a  fact  which  should  give  point — if 
anything  further  is  needed  to  give  point — to  the  report  of  the 
Train  Control  Committee,  issued  last  week  and  noticed  in 
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the  Railway  Age,  page  227.  This  committee,  by  the  way, 
makes  one  of  its  most  significant  suggestions  in  a  i^aragraph 
which  the  director  of  the  division  of  operation  had  not  asked 
for — the  one  to  the  eft'ect  that  on  a  large  mileage  of  Ameri- 
can railroads  the  first  need  is  not  for  refinements,  like  the 
automatic  train  stop,  l)ut  for  the  simple  block  system. 


The  rules  restricting  the  use  of  autogenous  welding,  Issued 
by  the  Committee  on  Standards  for  Locomotives  and  Cars, 
Limitations         ^?  Published  elsewhere  in  this  issue. 
liiere  has  been  some  anxiety  regarding 
of  Autogenous      the   promulgation    of   such    rules,    but 
Welding  ^^^^^  provisions  would  seem  to  indicate 

these  were  due  to  misconceptions  as  to 
what  the  restrictions  would  be.  The  most  ardent  advocates 
of  welding  realize  that  the  process  has  its  limitations  and 
that  progress  will  be  hampered  if  welding  is  applied  to  types 
of  construction  for  which  it  is  inherently  not  adapted.  The 
rules  in  general  are  to  be  commended  in  the  interest  of  safety. 
Similar  regulations,  prepared  by  a  committee  of  the  Mechani- 
cal Section  of  the  American  Railroad  Association,  have 
already  been  put  in  effect  to  govern  the  welding  of  various 
parts  of  cars.  A  convincing  argument  for  the  limitation  of 
autogenous  welding  in  locomotive  fireboxes  is  found  in  the 
eighth  annual  report  of  the  chief  inspector  of  locomotive 
boilers.  This  report  states  that  the  investigations  of  failures 
of  fireboxes  indicate  that  in  numerous  instances  the  violence 
of  the  explosion  was  greatly  increased  by  the  failure  of 
sheets  welded  by  the  autogenous  process.  Examples  are  cited 
to  show  that  disastrous  failures  occurred,  due  to  the  slight 
overheating  of  the  welded  seams,  while  in  riveted  fireboxes, 
even  where  the  water  level  fell  several  inches  below  the 
crown  sheet,  no  failure  of  the  seams  occurred,  but  only  a 
bagging  of  the  sheet,  which  generally  is  not  attended  by  any 
serious  personal  injury.  In  view  of  these  facts,  the  recom- 
mendation that  welded  seams  in  side  sheets  shall  be  not  less 
than  12  in.  below  the  top  of  the  crown  sheet  seems  a  wise 
provision.  The  other  rules  are  reasonable,  and,  as  compared 
with  prevailing  practices,  should  entail  but  little  additional 
trouble  or  expense.  On  the  whole,  the  regulations  form  a 
safety  code  to  govern  the  use  of  autogenous  welding  on  loco- 
motives, and  as  such  they  should  receive  the  support  of  all 
railway  officers. 


The  British  Board  of  Trade  returns  of  exports  of  railway 
materials  which  are  quoted  from  time  to  time  in  the  Foreign 
Railway   News   column   of   this   paper 
America  indicate    that    the    United    Kingdom's 

the  Leading        business  along  this  line  is  rapidly  be- 
Exporter  ing  raised  from  its  low  war-time  level. 

Presumably,  however,  the  totals  are 
not  increasing  as  fast  as  our  British  friends  would  like  to 
see  them  increase  and  for  the  time  being  at  least,  our  own 
totals  are  considerably  above  those  of  the  British.  In  view 
of  the  fact  that  the  United  Kingdom  is  practically  our  only 
competitor  at  present  in  export  business  in  railway  sup- 
plies,  it  is   interesting  to  make   a   comparison   between  our 
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own  and  its  rinun-s.  To  cffu  t  ;i  icady  (iiiii|ians()ii  of  tliis 
kind  \M'  iuivc  lakrii  tlic  latest  rrtiirns  of  the  Hoard  of  Trade, 
now  completed  up  to  the  end  of  Noveml)cr.  We  have  trans- 
lated tiu-ni  from  pounds  to  dollars  at  a  rate  of  $5  to  the 
pound,  which  divergence  from  the  present  exchange  rate 
of  $3.70,  or  thereabouts,  we  hope  our  readers  will  permit, 
in  view  of  the  varying  rate  of  exchange  over  the  past  two 
years  to  which  the  figures  apply,  the  difference  between  tlie 
British  and  American  rates  with  various  countries,  and  the 
otherwise  great  difference  in  the  comparative  totals.  The 
comparative  figures  follow,  the  British  totals  l)eing  those 
of  the  Board  of  Trade,  the  American  those  of  the  Bureau 
of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce: 

First  eleven  months  First  eleven  months 

of  1919  of  1918 

^ > ^         ^ /^_ ^ 

United  TTnited  United  TTnited 

Kingdom  States  Kingdom  States 

Locomotives      $6,997,615  $25,687,646  $5.22.S,105  $2.'), 897, 339 

KreiRht     cars 10,133.610  53.943.804  1,521.5.30  10,378,517 

Passenger     cars...        2,830,080  1.597.788  2,734,025  824,400 

Rails     9,142,955  39.542,606  2,351,965  23,721,884 

Car      wheels      and 

axles  7,595,100*  11.390,957  4,441,220*  6,236,351 

•British  totals  classified  under  two  heads,  "Wheels  and  Axles"  and  "Tires 
and  Axles." 

The  feature  of  these  figures  is,  of  course,  the  striking 
advance  in  the  British  totals  and  the  surprisingly  great  dif- 
ference between  the  British  and  American  figures,  the  latter 
being  in  1919  in  several  cases  three  times  the  British  totals. 
It  will  be  apparent  that  the  British,  like  ourselves,  are  let- 
ting little  grass  grow  under  their  feet  in  going  after  export 
trade.  The  rapicl  increase  in  the  export  business  in  railway 
supplies  from  both  countries  is  a  clear  commentary  on  the 
statement  that  has  often  been  made  in  these  columns  that 
there  is  a  remarkably  large  market  throughout  the  world 
for  railway  supplies,  and  that  there  are  only  two  countries 
in  the  world,  or  three,  including  Canada,  in  a  position  to 
take  advantage  of  it. 


How  Much  Rates  Have  Been  Advanced 

THE  Railroad  Administration  has  made  public  some 
very  interesting  statistics  showing  the  results  of  the  ad- 
vances in  railway  rates  which  have  been  made  since  govern- 
ment control  was  adopted.  The  common  way  of  stating  the 
advances  has  been  that  they  have  amounted  to  25  per  cent 
in  the  case  of  freight  rates  and  50  per  cent  in  the  case  of 
passenger  rates.  The  true  results  are  reflected  in  the  in- 
creases which  have  occurred  in  the  average  revenue  earned 
per  ton  mile  and  per  passenger  mile.  As  a  result  of  pro- 
ceedings brought  by  the  railway  companies  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  granted  about  one-half  of  a  15  per 
cent  advance  to  the  eastern  lines  in  1917  and  the  rest  of  this 
advance  early  in  1918.  The  statistics  of  the  Railroad  Ad- 
ministration show  that  in  the  calendar  year  1917,  the  last 
year  of  private  operation,  the  average  revenue  per  ton  mile 
was  .715  cents,  while  in  1918  it  was  .858  cents.  In  the  five 
months  ended  Mav  31,  1918,  it  was  .746  cents,  in  the  five 
months  ended  May  31,  1919,  .979  cents,  and  in  the  nine 
months  ended  September  30,  1919,  .967  cents.  The  increase 
in  the  first  five  months  of  1919  over  the  same  months  in  1918 
was  31.2  per  cent,  and  the  increase  in  the  nine  months  ended 
September  30,  1919,  over  the  fiscal  year  1914  was  33.8  per 
cent. 

The  increase  in  the  revenue  per  passenger  per  mile  has 
been  much  smaller.  The  average  passenger  rate  in  1917 
was  2.09  cents,  in  the  first  five  months  of  1918  2.144  cents, 
and  in  the  nine  months  ended  September  30,  1919,  2.528 
cents.  The  average  revenue  per  passenger  per  mile  in  the 
first  five  months  of  1919  was  18.5  per  cent  more  than  in  the 
first  five  months  of  1918,  and  in  the  nine  months  ended  Sep- 
tember 30,  1919,  it  was  27.9  per  cent  more  than  in  the  fi.scal 


year  1914.  The  .statement  of  the  Railroad  Administration 
points  out  that  the  increa.se  in  the  average  revenue  per  ton 
mile  since  1914  has  been  only  33.8  per  cent,  while  the  per- 
centage of  increase  in  retail  f(X)d  prices  in  1919  over  1914 
was  almost  81  per  cent.  As  already  indicated,  the  increase 
in  the  average  passenger  rate  was  less  even  than  the  increase 
in  the  average  freight  rate. 

In  other  words,  the  increase  in  the  cost  of  railroad  trans- 
portation has  been  only  about  one-third  as  great  since  1914 
as  the  increase  in  the  most  important  prices  entering  into 
the  cost  of  living,  and  yet  we  are  told  that  no  further  advance 
in  rates  should  be  made  because  it  would  cause  an  enormous 
increase  in  the  cost  of  living!  The  reason  why  a  further 
advance  in  rates  is  necessary  is  that  the  railroads'  cost  of 
living,  owing  to  conditions  over  which  they  have  had  no 
control,  has  increased  far  more  in  proportion  than  their  rates 
and  revenues,  and  they  cannot  be  restored  to  a  basis  of  sol- 
vency, much  less  to  a  basis  on  which  they  can  give  good  and 
adequate  service,  without  a  further  advance  in  their  rates. 


Manufacturing  Specialties  in 

Railroad  Shops 

A  MONG  THE  IMPORTANT  FACTORS  that  have  Contributed 
■**  to  the  efficiency  and  economy  of  railroad  operation  in 
America,  one  that  must  receive  recognition  is  the  ingenuity 
of  inventors  of  special  appliances.  There  are  many  men 
among  the  rank  and  file  of  the  railroad  workers  who  devote 
a  large  share  of  their  leisure  time  to  the  development  of 
some  device  designed  to  effect  an  improvement  in  the  method 
of  doing  some  particular  piece  of  work.  These  men  are 
actuated  partly  by  the  desire  to  invent  something,  but  more 
largely  by  the  hope  of  substantial  rewards  for  their  labor. 
To  find  a  market  for  their  inventions  they  look  not  to  the 
railroads,  but  to  the  manufacturers  of  railway  equipment. 
There  are  good  reasons  why  the  railroads  have  not  given 
active  support  to  employees  who  have  devised  new  methods 
or  designed  new  types  of  equipment.  Some  of  the  most  im- 
portant inventions  have  been  so  radical  as  to  seem  at  first 
wholly  impractical  and  it  would  be  difficult  for  the  roads 
to  assist  one  employee  in  working  out  his  ideas  and  refuse 
aid  to  another.  Furthermore,  the  cost  involved  in  the  nu- 
merous trials  that  are  necessary  in  order  to  secure  the  best 
design  of  equipment  and  to  determine  the  proper  method  of 
operating  it,  is  often  so  great  as  to  be  prohibitive  unless 
the  device  can  be  used  on  a  large  scale.  Even  after  an  ap- 
pliance has  passed  the  experimental  stage  the  railroads  often 
find  it  is  not  economical  to  maintain  the  special  equipment 
needed  to  manufacture  it  or  the  corps  of  experts  required  to 
secure  the  utmost  efficiency  in  its  operation. 

The  reasons  given  above  explain  why  the  burden  of  de- 
veloping new  methods  and  new  devices  has  fallen  on  the 
supply  companies  and  not  on  the  railroads.  Some  roads 
have  recognized  that  the  supply  companies  were  the  logical 
agency  to  carry  on  such  work  and  have  not  hesitated  to  adopt 
patented  specialties.  Other  roads  have  endeavored  to  use 
as  few  patented  articles  as  possible,  and  have  tried  to  de- 
vise substitutes  or  have  waited  until  the  patent  expired  and 
have  then  begun  to  manufacture  the  article  for  their  owi\ 
use.  It  is  doubtful  whether  anything  is  gained  by  such 
practices.  The  value  of  a  special  appliance  as  offered  by 
a  supply  company  consists  not  merely  in  the  value  of  the 
patent,  but  is  enhanced  by  the  more  efficient  manufacturing 
methods  which  the  supply  company  can  use  and  the  accumu- 
lated experience  which  is  available  through  its  service  or- 
ganization. A  substitute  device  designed  to  avoid  an  in- 
fringement of  the  patent  is  almost  certain  to  be  inferior  to 
the  patented  article.  If  a  road  waits  for  the  patent  to  ex- 
pire, the  device  is  often  out  of  date  before  it  is  applied. 
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The  manufacture  of  patented  articles  by  the  railroads,  if 
carried  on  to  any  great  extent,  is  sure  to  bring  about  an 
undesirable  reaction.  Many  of  the  appliances  which  are 
most  valuable  to  the  railroads  require  years  of  development 
and  promotion  before  they  become  generally  adopted.  If 
the  roads  pursue  the  policy  of  manufacturing  in  their  own 
shops  devices  on  which  the  patents  have  expired,  the  supply 
companies  will  hesitate  to  undertake  the  development  of  any 
radical  improvements  that  are  not  liable  to  be  adopted  im- 
mediately. This  in  turn  will  discourage  the  invention  of 
such  innovations  and  as  a  result  progress  will  be  retarded. 

These  are  the  practical  considerations  that  should  keep 
the  railroads  from  making  patented  devices.  There  is  also 
the  ethical  aspect  of  the  matter  to  be  considered.  Do  not 
the  railroads  owe  a  certain  debt  of  gratitude  to  the  supply 
companies,  which  should  keep  them  out  of  the  manufactur- 
ing field  after  a  device  has  been  perfected  by  the  railway 
supply  manufacturers  in  the  interest  of  the  railroads  ?  The 
roads  cannot  eat  their  cake  and  have  it.  If  the  supply  com- 
panies are  denied  the  reward  of  their  enterprise  in  under- 
taking what  is  usually  a  highly  speculative  venture,  it  is  not 
to  be  expected  that  they  will  continue  the  policy  of  develop- 
ing appliances  for  railroad  use,  which  in  the  past  has  been 
of  such  material  benefit  to  the  transportation  industry. 


A  Crisis  in  the  Cross  Tie  Market 

The  tie  market  is  now  in  a  predicament  that  bids  fair  to 
exert  as  serious  an  influence  on  the  production  of  ties 
during  the  present  winter  as  did  the  complete  disruption  of 
tie-distributing  agencies  which  followed  the  inception  of 
government  control  of  the  railroads  in  the  early  months  of 
1918.  At  that  time  tie-cutting  was  brought  to  almost  a  com- 
plete standstill  through  an  ill-advised  attempt  to  fix  prices 
arbitrarily,  and  it  was  nearly  a  year  before  approximately 
normal  production  could  be  restored.  Now  that  producers 
and  railroads  alike  have  perfected  their  arrangements  to  con- 
form to  the  system  of  procuring  and  distributing  ties  set  up 
by  the  Forest  Products  Section  of  the  federal  Division  of 
Purchases,  the  production  is  again  being  seriously  retarded 
because  this  system  is  about  to  be  abandoned,  and  no  definite 
plan  has  yet  been  adopted  indicating  what  the  policy  of  the 
railways  will  be  after  they  are  returned  to  private  control. 
A  tie  cannot  be  cut,  seasoned,  inspected,  accepted  and  deliv- 
ered in  a  day.  This  is  a  process  requiring  the  lapse  of  sev- 
eral months,  and  unless  some  scheme  is  devised  that  will 
insure  the  continuance  of  this  process  while  the  transition  in 
management  is  in  progress  we  are  destined  to  lose  the  output 
during  that  interval. 

Under  government  control  the  ties  have  been  bought  on 
the  basis  of  a  series  of  established  maximum  prices,  and  the 
railroads  in  producing  territories  have  served  as  the  Admin- 
istration's agents  in  taking  up  the  ties  cut  along  their  lines, 
subject  to  distribution  by  the  Division  of  Purchases.  These 
prices  will  cease  to  be  effective  on  February  29,  while  the 
roads  which  have  been  receiving  more  ties  from  the  producers 
than  they  apply  on  their  own  lines  have  no  assurance  that 
they  will  be  able  to  dispose  of  the  surplus  ties  they  have  on 
hand  on  that  date.  The  same  situation  holds  with  respect 
to  the  standard  specifications  now  in  effect.  While  these 
seem  to  meet  general  approval  and  their  adoption  by  the 
American  Railroad  Association  has  been  talked  of,  until 
such  adoption  has  been  announced  officially  there  will  be  a 
great  deal  of  uncertainty  on  this  score  also. 

The  effect  of  these  circumstances  is  readily  appreciated. 
The  producer  hesitates  to  go  on  cutting  ties  when  he  does 
not  know  who  will  buy  them,  what  the  prices  will  be  or  what 
specifications  will  apply.  The  roads  in  tie-producing  areas 
are  notifying  the  producers  that  they  will  now  receive  only 


such  ties  as  they  can  use  in  their  own  tracks.  The  contractors 
are  unable  to  set  up  operations  until  they  know  what  sort  of 
sale  contracts  they  can  make  with  the  individual  roads. 
Efforts  made  to  perfect  a  working  agreement  between  the 
Division  of  Purchases  and  the  corporate  managements, 
whereby  the  former  would  have  authority  to  act  in  behalf  of 
the  latter  in  this  matter  until  such  time  as  the  corporate  pur- 
chasing departments  would  begin  to  function,  have  thus  far 
been  unsuccessful.  So  also  has  been  an  attempt  to  have  the 
roads  agree  to  a  continuation  of  the  established  prices  until 
June  1. 

Under  the  stress  of  the  uncertainty  as  to  the  actual  out- 
come of  the  legislation  now  being  formulated  at  Washington, 
It  IS  but  natural  that  railway  executives  should  feel  that  all 
other  matters  are  inconsequential  for  the  time  being.  How- 
ever, it  is  certain  that  unless  something  is  done  that  will 
immediately  produce  a  positive  impetus  in  the  production  of 
ties,  the  railroads  will  suffer  serious  consequences  when  on 
March  1  they  will  all  enter  the  tie  market  at  the  same  time. 
With  production  at  the  minimum  and  limited  stocks,  they  will 
be  at  the  mercy  of  sellers  who  have  scores  of  buyers  compet- 
ing for  their  limited  supplies.  Presumably  this  would  accrue 
to  the  advantage  of  the  tie  contractors,  but  there  is  no  ques- 
tion but  that  they  also  would  prefer  to  conduct  the  business 
upon  a  more  conservative  basis  founded  on  a  prearranged 
plan  under  which  they  could  make  preparations  in  advance 
of  the  demand.  The  railroads  have  not  yet  recovered  from 
the  effects  of  a  similar  situation  two  years  ago,  and  it  would 
be  unfortunate  if  they  should  undergo  a  repetition  of  it  now 
because  of  an  inability  to  profit  by  the  experience  of  the  past. 


Commissioner  Woolley  on  Railway 

Rates  and  Cost  of  Living 

The  railway  companies  are  preparing  to  petition  for  an 
^  increase  in  freight  rates  after  the  roads  are  returned  to 
private  operation.  Their  case  will  be  passed  upon  by  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  The  commission  is  a 
semi-judicial  body.  It  seems  reasonable  to  assume  that  the 
members  of  a  body  performing  semi-judicial  functions  will 
hear  all  the  evidence  and  arguments  in  a  case  before  passing 
judgment.  It  is  most  important  that  members  of  the  com- 
mission should  do  this  in  the  present  juncture,  because  its 
decision  in  the  approaching  rate  advance  case  will  largely 
settle  in  the  minds  of  the  people  and  investors  of  the  United 
States  the  question  whether  the  commission  is  going  to  permit 
the  railway  companies  to  earn  a  sufficient  net  return. 

Robert  M.  Woolley  is  a  member  of  the  commission.  In 
spite  of  his  semi-judicial  position  Mr.  Woolley  apparently  has 
not  waited  to  hear  the  evidence  and  arguments  to  be  presented 
before  making  up  his  mind  regarding  the  proposed  advance 
in  rates.  He  has  prepared  a  statement  which  was  published 
in  the  New  York  Herald  on  January  12,  1920,  in  which  he 
has  made  plain  that  he  is  opposed  to  the  advance  which  he 
assumes  the  railway  companies  will  ask  for.  The  stand  he 
has  taken  is  astounding.  No  less  astounding  are  the  reasons 
he  gives  for  it. 

He  says  he  is  "informed  that  the  measure  of  the  increase 
will  have  to  be  at  least  25  per  cent."  He  objects  to  it  mainly 
upon  the  ground  that  it  will  cause  an  enormous  increase  in  the 
cost  of  living.  We  quote  as  follows  from  his  statement: 
"Based  upon  1918  freight  receipts,  a  25  per  cent  increase 
would  mean  $875,000,000  additional  which  the  shippers 
would  have  to  pay  annually.  But  the  shipper  passes  this 
along  to  the  consumer  or  back  to  the  producer  of  the  raw 
material,  who  has  to  stand  the  cost  of  transportation  to  the 
primary  market.  *  *  *  fhe  consumer  catches  an  increase 
in  freight  rates  in  the  shape  of  an  accumulation  of  increases. 
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Ho  is  I)oun(i  to,  bocaiise  he  is  at  tlii.'  iikti y  of  tlu'  iiumufac- 
tiiriT,  tlic  wlioli'saKT,  tlio  retailer  and,  generally,  tlie  commis- 
sion man,  as  to  each  single  material  tiiat  enters  into  a  I'lnislied 
article,  and  then  as  to  the  article  itself.  Director  Cleneral 
Hines  stated  at  St.  Louis  last  June  tiie  ratio  was  Ihe-fold. 
In  other  words,  he  said  that  if  rates  were  increased  $.U)(),- 
000,000  tlie  consumer  would  pay  to  the  extent  of  $1,500,- 
000,000,  and  a  $875,000,000  increase  in  freight  rates  would 
mean  $4,375,000,000  tlie  consumer  would  pay.  This  would 
have  an  immediate  effect  of  increasing  tlic  living  cost  of 
families  of  live  by  something  like  $215  per  annum." 

If  Mr.  VVoolley's  arguments  were  well  founded  it  might  be 
accepted  as  affording  conclusive  ground  for  not  advancing 
freight  rates.  The  truth  is  that  it  is  wholly  without  founda- 
tion. Statistics  which  recently  have  been  compiled  and  made 
public  by  the  Railroad  Administration  and  by  the  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics  completely  refute  it.  The  stati.stics  of  the  Rail- 
road Administration  referred  to  are  given  in  a  press  notice  is- 
sued by  Director  General  Hines  on  January  14.  The  statistics 
of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  referred  to  were  published 
in  the  Monthly  Review  of  that  bureau  for  October,  1919, 
long  before  Mr.  Woolley  made  his  extraordinary  statement. 

The  statistics  issued  by  Director  General  Hines  to  which 
we  have  referred  show  that  in  the  year  ended  on  June  30, 
1914,  the  average  freight  rate  per  ton  per  mile  of  the  railways 
of  the  United  States  was  7.23  mills,  and  that  in  the  five 
months  ended  May  31,  1918,  it  was  7.46  mills,  an  increase 
during  this  four  years  of  3  per  cent.  The  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics  shows  that  between  1914  and  May,  1918,  the  aver- 
age increase  in  the  wholesale  prices  of  commodities  in  the 
United  States  was  91  per  cent,  or  30  times  as  great  in  pro- 
portion as  the  increase  in  the  average  freight  rate.  Obvi- 
ously the  almost  negligible  increase  in  rates  which  occurred 
during  tliose  four  years  had  almost  no  effect  upon  the  aver- 
age cost  of  living. 

We  come  next  to  the  period  when  there  were  made  the 
largest  advances  in  freight  rates  that  ever  occurred  in  this 
country.  Whereas  in  the  five  months  ended  May  30,  1918, 
the  average  freight  rate  was  only  7.46  mills,  in  the  five 
months  ended  May*30,  1919,  it  was  9.79  mills,  an  increase 
of  31.2  per  cent.  This  was  chiefly  due  to  the  large  advance 
in  rates  made  by  the  Railroad  Administration  in  May,  1918. 
If  Mr.  Woolley's  theory  as  to  the  effect  of  an  advance  in 
freight  rates  upon  the  cost  of  living  were  correct,  then  this 
increase  of  over  31  per  cent  in  the  average  freight  rate  would 
be  found  to  have  resulted  in  an  enormous  increase  in  the 
prices  of  commodities.  What  was  the  actual  result?  The 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  shows  that  between  May,  1918, 
and  May,  1919,  the  average  increase  in  wholesale  prices  was 
only  15  per  cent. 

The  foregoing  figures  probably  would  be  sufficient  to  refute 
Mr.  Woolley's  entire  contention,  but  let  us  go  somewhat  more 
into  detail.  Bearing  in  mind  that  the  increase  in  the  average 
freight  rate  in  the  first  five  months  of  1919  over  the  first 
five  months  of  1918  was  over  31  per  cent,  let  us  see  what 
were  the  actual  changes  meantime  in  the  prices  of  ceriiiin 
important  commodities  of  general  consumption.  The  Bureau 
of  Labor  Statistics  gives  details  of  the  retail  prices  of  eleven 
important  kinds  of  dry  goods  in  cities  throughout  the  United 
States  on  May  IS,  1918,  which  was  just  before  the  large 
advance  in  rates,  and  on  May  15,  1919,  almost  a  year  after 
it  was  made.  On  Mr.  Woolley's  theory,  after  the  advance 
in  rates  was  made  the  manufacturer  would  have  passed  it 
along  to  the  wholesaler,  the  wholesaler  would  have  passed  it 
along  to  the  retailer,  the  retailer  would  have  passed  it  along 
to  the  consumer,  and  when  the  consumer  bought  the  goods 
the  advance  in  freight  rates  would  have  resulted  in  an  enor- 
mous increase  in  the  prices  he  had  to  pay.  What  actually 
occurred?  The  statistics  of  the  Department  of  Labor  show 
that  throughout  the  United  States  there  was  actually  a  de- 


(liiic  in  tile  retail  prices  of  most  of  these  important  kinds  of 
dry  goods  In^tween  May  15,  1918,  and  May  15,  1919.  In 
Chicago,  for  instance,  tlie  prices  of  eight  of  the  kinds  of 
dry  g(x)ds  for  which  prices  are  given  were  less  on  May  15, 
1919,  tlian  on  May  15,  1918,  while  the  prices  of  two  were 
higlicr.  Mr.  Woolley  lives  in  Wa.shington  and  has  had  every 
opportunity  to  a.scertain  what  changes  took  place  in  the 
prices  of  dry  goods  there  after  tlie  advance  in  rates  was  made. 
The  statistics  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  .show  tliat  in  his  own 
city  in  the  year  after  the  advance  in  freight  rates  the  prices 
of  six  of  the  kinds  of  dry  goods  mentioned  declined,  while 
the  prices  of  two  increased. 

The  largest  advances  in  prices  which  have  occurred  within 
tlie  last  five  years  have  been  those  for  foodstuffs.  The  sta- 
tistics of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  show,  however,  that  much  the 
greater  part  of  these  increases  occurred  while  railway  rates 
were  actually  declining,  and  that  the  advances  in  prices  which 
have  occurred  since  the  rates  were  advanced  have  been  far 
less  in  proportion  than  the  advances  in  the  rates.  Taking 
22  food  articles,  ranging  all  the  way  from  sirloin  steak  to 
oranges,  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  shows  that  if  the 
weighted  average  prices  of  these  commodities  on  August  15, 
1913,  be  taken  as  100  per  cent,  then  their  weighted  average 
prices  in  1917  were  148  per  cent,  in  1918  170  per  cent,  and 
in  1919  191  per  cent.  While  freight  rates  actually  declined 
between  1913  and  1917,  the  average  increase  in  prices  was 
48  per  cent;  and  while  the  advance  in  freight  rates  between 
1918  and  1919  was  31  per  cent,  the  weighted  prices  of 
articles  of  food  advanced  only  21  points,  representing  a  per- 
centage increase  in  prices  of  just  about  30  per  cent. 

The  foregoing  facts  obviously  destroy  Mr.  Woolley's  entire 
theory  as  to  the  effect  of  freight  rates  upon  the  cost  of  living. 
If  an  advance  of  31  per  cent  in  the  five  months  ended  with 
May,  1919,  as  compared  with  the  five  months  ended  with 
May,  1918,  produced  no  perceptible  effect  upon  the  cost  of 
living,  how  can  it  be  rationally  argued  that  a  further  advance 
of  25  per  cent  would  have  the  perfectly  enormous  effect  upon 
it  which  he  predicts?  The  fact  is  that  freight  rates  are  so 
small  compared  with  the  value  of  most  commodities  that  they 
exert  very  little  influence  upon  their  prices. 

There  is  another  point  regarding  this  matter  which  Mr. 
Woolley  completely  ignores.  He  advocates  a  continuance  of 
government  control  upon  the  ground  that  under  that  policy 
no  large  advance  in  rates  would  have  to  be  made.  But  the 
railroads  under  government  control  in  1919  incurred  a  deficit 
of  $400,000,000.  Under  a  continuance  of  government  con- 
trol, and  in  the  absence  of  a  large  advance  in  rates,  they 
undoubtedly  would  continue  to  incur  a  correspondingly  large 
deficit.  This  deficit  must  be  paid  from  the  public  treasury. 
The  taxes  paid  into  the  federal  treasury  now  consist  chiefly 
of  income  taxes  and  excess  profits  taxes.  If  the  railroad 
deficit  were  wiped  out  by  an  advance  in  rates,  excess  profits 
taxes  could  be  reduced  at  least  $400,000,000  a  year.  Now, 
everybody  who  has  studied  the  subject  realizes  that  the  way 
in  which  excess  profits  taxes  are  being  levied  is  causing  an 
increase  in  business  expenses  and  in  prices  out  of  all  propor- 
tion to  the  amount  of  revenue  derived  from  them  by  the  gov- 
ernment. It  follows  that  a  reduction  of  the  excess  profits 
tax  would  have  a  tendency  to  reduce  the  cost  of  living.  If 
an  advance  in  freight  rates  would  tend  equally  to  increase 
the  cost  of  living,  the  one  would  offset  the  other. 

The  statement  issued  by  Mr.  Woolley  affords  the  railway 
companies  extremely  good  reason  for  fearing  that,  whatever 
may  be  the  case  as  to  other  members  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission,  they  cannot  hope  to  secure  an  unbiased 
hearing  and  a  fair  decision  from  him.  It  constitutes  another 
strong  argument  for  Congress  adopting  in  the  pending  rail- 
road legislation  a  rule  of  rate-making  which  will  be  just  to 
the  companies  and  which  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion vill  be  directed  to  apply. 
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Good  Logic 

Dunkirk,  N.  Y. 
To  THE  Editor: 

It  matters  not  how  opposed  one  is  to  capital,  or  whether 
we  call  labor  a  commodity  or  by  some  divine  appelation,  in 
the  final  analysis  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  interests  of 
both  are  identical,  and  that  both  are  necessary  phenomena 
of  our  civilization.  The  sooner  these  fundamental  truths 
are  appreciated,  the  sooner  will  the  march  of  progress  be 
resumed  and  the  sooner  will  the  many  clouds  upon  the  social 
and  political  horizon  be  dispelled. 

As  railroad  men  our  responsibility  in  this  crisis  is  at  least 
as  great  as  that  of  any  other  group  in  the  industrial  world. 
It  matters  not  whether  one  be  an  official,  a  mechanic,  a 
brakeman,  a  section  hand,  or  what  not,  it  should  be  borne 
in  mind  that  we  are  all  part  of  one  large  family.  We  should 
face  the  responsibility  as  individuals,  and  stop  "passing  the 
buck." 

What  helps  one  is  also  a  benefit  to  the  other.  We  should 
therefore  broaden  our  interests  from  the  mere  hours  of  labor 
and  the  maximum  per  hour  we  can  get  for  it  with  the  mini- 
mum effort.  If  the  evils  of  this  critical  period  are  to  be 
corrected  there  must  be  greater  co-operation  both  in  spirit 
as  well  as  in  deed.  In  other  words,  we  must  return  to  the 
spirit  that  won  the  war. 

It  takes  one  hand  to  wash  the  other,  and  moreover  we 
can't  leave  one  dirty  and  expect  the  other  to  remain  clean. 
Railroad  work  of  almost  any  character  tends  to  make  a  man 
upright  and  square.  It  teaches  men  to  give  as  well  as  to 
take.  For  that  reason  alone  it  is  but  natural  that  the  rail- 
road man  should  lead  in  the  forward  movement.  His  stand 
will  decide  the  balance  in  either  direction  in  this  matter  of 
greatest  importance — the  happiness  of  all. 

Charles  Weiss. 


A  Personnel  Department 

for  the  Railways 

Harleyville,   Okla. 

To  THE  Editor: 

The  editorial  in  the  Railway  Age  for  December  19  on  the 
above  subject  recalls  some  pregnant  facts.  The  one  greatest 
trouble  with  railroad  supervision  has  been  that  many  times 
the  right  man  was  not  put  into  the  right  place.  When  an 
employe  receives  a  letter  from  an  officer  with  the  language 
all  butchered  up,  or  is  handed  a  telegram  to  send  which  he 
cannot  read  because  the  fellow  could  not  write,  it  certainly 
weakens  the  employe's  respect  for  his  superior.  There 
should  be  some  plan  formulated  where  all  employes  on  a 
railroad  would  have  something  to  look  forward  to.  Let  the 
general  manager  announce  that  he  will  soon  be  in  need  of  a 
trainmaster,  calling  on  all  those  desiring  to  qualify  to  make 
application  to  him;  send  out  examination  questions  to  be 
returned  to  him,  with  a  thesis  of  a  few  hundred  words. 
After  the  papers  are  graded  let  it  be  known  who  is  the  win- 
ner, and  the  lucky  man  will  take  a  new  lease  on  life,  and 
so  will  all  the  others  who  have  competed  with  him. 

Just  because  a  man  has  worked  on  the  section  all  his  life 
is  no  sign  that  he  will  make  a  foreman,  neither  is  it  a  fact 
that,  because  a  man  has  run  an  engine  all  his  life,  he  will 
make  a  road  foreman  of  engines  or  a  trainmaster.  The 
average  man  has  difficulty  in  keeping  calm  when  he  is  run 
around  by  others  whom  he  knows  to  be  no  more  competent 


than  himself.  I  known  how  it  goes  myself,  as  I  had  to 
take  a  back  seat  several  years  ago  because  the  general  man- 
ager had  a  young  son,  just  out  of  college;  he  wanted  the 
boy  to  learn  the  railroad  game,  and  so  made  him  a  super- 
intendent. It  is  intelligence  and  ability  to  deliver  the  j,oods 
that  in  these  days  must  be  injected  into  the  railroads;  keep 
out  the  pets  and  the  nephews.  J.  L.  Coss, 

Despatcher,  C.  R.  I.  &  P. 


Train  Rules  and  Their  Enforcement 

Springfield,   Mass. 

To  THE  Editor: 

How  is  it  that  after  all  the  years  of  work  and  consulta- 
tion and  discussion  with  which  the  standard  code  of  train 
rules  has  been  nursed  and  patched  during  the  past  20  years 
we  still  have  so  much  faulty  stuff  in  it  ?  This  thought  comes 
to  mind  on  reading  your  editorial  of  December  5,  discussing 
the  new  rule-book  of  the  Virginian  Railway,  and  the  letter 
printed  in  the  issue  of  December  12,  page  1131,  on  good  and 
bad  whistling.  Why  should  the  Virginian  Railroad  Com- 
pany, or  any  railroad  company,  be  racking  its  brains  in  this 
20th  century,  in  the  effort  to  "perfect"  rules  which,  in  the 
hands  of  competent  men,  would  have  been  perfected  25  years 
ago?  I  refer,  of  course,  as  did  you  in  most  of  your  com- 
ments, to  the  form  of  the  rule,  not  the  substance.  For 
changes  in  practice  it  is  necessary,  of  course,  to  make 
changes  in  rules.  Vestibule  trap  doors,  and  various  air 
brake  refinements  and  other  things  did  not  come  into  the 
trainman's  experience  twenty-five  years  ago,  and  rules  which 
affect  a  man's  duties  in  connection  with  new  things,  must 
l:>e  brought  up  to  date.  But  in  every  new  rule  book  that 
comes  out  we  see  innumerable  points  in  which  the  language 
has  been  changed  without  improving  the  substance.  Can 
the  committees  which  handle  these  things  give  us  any  defi- 
nite information  as  to  whether  or  not  we  are  getting  any- 
where ? 

When  it  comes  to  whistling  it  is  the  facts,  not  the  words, 
which  interest  the  seeker  after  light.  By  that  letter  we  are 
reminded  that  there  is  no  recognized  and  workable  standard 
by  which  to  weigh  the  relative  importance  of  the  rights  of 
the  public  and  the  rights  of  the  railroad  in  the  matter  of 
the  noise  nuisance.  Every  railroad  seems  to  pursue  an  in- 
dependent policy,  and  nearly  every  engineman  does  the  same 
— or,  rather,  he  has  a  policy  which  is  mainly  one  of  neglect. 

The  locomotive  whistle  is  a  real  nuisance.  Railroad  offi- 
cers recognize  this  as  well  as  do  the  rest  of  us — if  they 
happen  to  live  near  a  large  freight  yard  where  enginemen 
do  as  they  please.  Nuisances  require  constant  and  rigid 
regulation.  The  right  of  the  public  is  to  the  best  prac- 
ticable degree  of  quietness — and  the  public  includes  farm- 
ers as  well  as  those  in  crowded  towns.  Probably  for  most 
of  the  time — the  farmer — and  also  his  family — is  so  busy 
that  he  does  not  give  much  attention  to  annoying  noises; 
but  if  he  is  idle  only  one  week  in  a  year  he  deserves  con- 
sideration during  that  week. 

The  railroad,  of  course,  must  have  reasonable  protection 
against  the  negligent  wayfarer,  and  the  perverse  drivers  who 
seem  always  to  be  trying  to  get  hit  by  a  train  at  a  crossing. 
But  there  is  no  use  in  going  to  extremes.  The  railroad 
lawyer,  worried  by  prejudiced  juries,  will  tell  his  general 
manager  to  sound  the  whistle  so  loud  and  so  long  that  even 
the  stone-deaf  shall  have  no  excuse;  but  the  innocent  citizen 
demands,  rightfully,  that  the  superintendent  shall  adopt  and 
enforce  more  reasonable  measures. 

After  all,  it  is  the  old  question  of  lazy  discipline.  The 
hardest  characters  to  deal  with  are  not  the  enginemen  who 
make  a  very  long  blast  because  they  believe  it  to  be  more 
suitable  than  one  of  reasonable  length,  but,  rather,  those 
whose  mental  operations  are  so  unsystematic  that  they  take 
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111)  tluHiKlit  at  all.  I  iic  iiidoliiu  miiulfd  onKinccr  takes  as 
little  thought  as  hv  tlunk>  will  l)c  safe  and  not  prevent  his 
getting  away  with  it. 

On  the  Boston  &  Albany,  where  the  single  "long"  l)la.st 
was  in  use  at  crossings  lor  a  long  time  after  the  rule  was 
changed  on  most  roads,  the  superintendent  had  to  call  en- 
giiienien  to  account  freiiuently  for  causing  annoyance  to  resi- 
dents; hut  after  long  tutelage  the  he.st  of  the  runners  com- 
plied with  their  instructions.  They  reduced  the  single  blast 
habitually  to  about  one  second. 

I  have  had  occasion,  recently,  to  notice  the  whistle  of  a 
factory  which  had  been  complained  of  as  an  illegal  nuisance, 
because  of  its  excessive  noisiness.  This  whistle  now  sounds 
regularly  in  only  one  second — and  it  is  satisfactorily  ef- 
fective, apparently.  It  is  heard  readily  enough  l)y  all  except 
tlie  wilfully  deaf.  Superintendents  who  have  required  all 
whistling  to  be  "cut  short"  as  much  as  jx)ssible  and  who 
for  the  crossing  signal  have  required  each  "long"  blast  to 
be  made  in  less  than  one  second  have  found  entire  satis- 
faction in  doing  so.  It  must  be  confessed,  however,  that 
such  satisfaction  is  not  very  long-lived.  The  superintendent 
has  the  almost  impossible  task  of  getting  half-hearted  sub- 
ordinates to  second  his  efforts.  The  really  business-like 
superintendent  provides  a  buzzer  in  the  examination  room 
by  which  the  examiner  can  give  demonstrations.  A  "high- 
brow" railroad  officer  in  this  State  did  that,  some  years 
ago;  and  he  really  made  the  enginemcn  understand  what  he 
wanted  of  them.  There  is  little  doubt,  however,  that  that 
superintendent  has  long  since  died   of  grief! 

E.    MOSEM.AX. 


Walschaert  Valve  Gear  Used  in 

This  Country  in  the  Seventies 

Taunton,    Mass. 

To  THE  Editor: 

It  may  interest  the  readers  of  your  paper  to  learn  that  the 
Walschaert  valve  gear,  so  common  on  our  newer  and  more 
modern  locomotives,  was  used  many  years  ago  by  one  of  the 
locomotive  builders  of  this  city — William  Mason. 

Mr.  Mason  was  a  famous  locomotive  builder  in  his  day 
and  he  used  many  ideas  that  were  considered  advanced,  and 
they  were.  The  first  locomotive  that  he  equipped  with  the 
Walschaert  valve  gear  was  named  the  ■'Wm.   Mason"   and 


Mr.  Mason's  S.<6th  locomotive.  It  was  of  the  Fairlie  type 
with  16  in.  x  24  in.  cylinders,  42  in.  drivers,  and  weighed 
Mi  tons. 

I'hc  Walschaert  valve  gear,  as  we  well  know,  is  a  foreign 
idea.  Where  did  Mr.  Mason  get  it?  Krom  infonnation 
I  have  received,  I  think  I  am  justified  in  stating  that  the 
Lehigh  Valley  was  the  first  to  use  this  gear  and  that  it  had 
two  locomotives  thus  cf|uii)ped.  One  of  them  was  named 
the  "Wyalusing";  the  name  of  the  other  I  do  not  know,  nor 
do  I  know  to  whom  on  the  T>chigh  \'alloy  to  give  the  credit 
for  the  introduction  of  this  gear,  but  that  road  used  it. 

From  1856  to  1874  Mr.  Mason  built  for  the  Lehigh  Valley 
no  less  than  49  locomotives  and  I  am  certain  that  in  one 
of  his  visits  to  that  road  he  saw  one  of  these  locomotives 
with  this  valve  gear,  and  because  of  certain  trouble  he  was 
having  with  the  cranks  on  his  Fairlie  and  later  his  bogie 
locomotives,  adopted  it  as  the  means  of  solving  his  proljlem. 
After  1874  Mr.  Mason  built  probably  one  hundred  locomo- 
tives, called  bogies,  equipped  with  this  gear. 

There  may  be  some  of  the  older  men  who  will  see  this 
letter  that  attended  the  Centennial  held  in  Philadelphia  in 
1876. 

Do  any  of  them  remember  that  small  narrow-gage 
bogie  that  ran  on  the  tracks  on  the  grounds?  Mr.  Mason 
had  one  of  his  bogies  there  and  it  was  equipped  with  the 
Walschaert  valve  gear.  The  locomotive  attracted  consid- 
erable attention,  but  the  wi.ser  ones  shook  their  heads.  The 
gear  was  too  complicated  and  they  saw  no  need  for  adopting 
it — then. 

Times  and  ideas  change!  The  advantages  of  this  gear 
have  become  apparent  to  all  of  us.  Mr.  Mason  was  simply 
25  years  ahead  of  his  time,  and  the  mechanical  world  was 
not  ready  to  adopt  this  gear.  I  think,  therefore,  that  the 
credit  for  introducing  this  gear  on  the  American  railways 
should  go  to  Mr.  Mason,  for  in  view  of  what  we  know,  while 
we  can  credit  the  Lehigh  Valley  with  having  two  locomo- 
tives thus  equipped,  at  a  date  prior  to  1874,  still  the  "Wm. 
Mason"  on  the  Boston,  Clinton  &  Fitchburg  will  rank  in 
that  same  class,  the  first  to  be  equipped  vnth  the  Walschaert 
valve  gear  coming  from  the  shop  of  Mr.  Mason  and  the 
third  locomotive  to  be  equipped  with  this  gear  in  this  coun- 
try. Ckas.  E.  Fisher. 


Colonel  J.  H.  Elliott,  formerly  general  manager  of  the  Texas 
&  Pacific,  with  office  at  Dallas,  Tex.,  and  vice-president  of  the 


Walschaert  Valve  Gear  Applied  to  Locomotive  Built  for  New  Bedford  Railroad  in  1874 


built  for  New  Bedford  Railroad,  which  ran  from  Taunton 
to  New  Bedford,  Mass.  The  Boston,  Clinton  &  Fitchburg 
having  acquired  title  to  the  New  Bedford  Railroad,  the 
locomotive  was  ordered  marked  "B.  C.  &  F.  R.  R."  This 
locomotive  was  delivered  to  the  road  on  September  5,  1874 — 


VVeatherford,  Mineral  Wells  &  Northwestern,  with  the  same 
headquarters,  and  recently  in  the  service  of  the  American  Expe- 
ditionary Force  in  Germany,  has  returned  to  the  United  States 
and  has  been  discharged  from  the  army.  It  is  expected  that  he 
will  return  to  his  former  position. 
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Michigan  Central  Builds  Large  Classification  Yard 

The  Niles,  Mich.,  Project  Involves  a  Change  in  Divisional 
Points  and  an  Expenditure  of  Over  $4,000,000 


ONE  or  THE  RELATIVELY  FEW  large  classification  yards 
which  has  been  built  by  the  railroads  while  under 
government  control  is  that  at  Niles,  Mich.,  now  under 
construction  by  the  Michigan  Central,  to  facilitate  the  oper- 
ation of  freight  trains  between  Jackson,  Mich.,  and  Chicago, 
111.  This  undertaking,  involving  the  handling  of  over  2,- 
000,000  cu.  yd.  of  dirt  and  the  laying  of  approximately  75 
miles  of  track,  will,  when  completed,  cost  over  $4,000,000. 
It  will  replace  the  Michigan  City,  Ind.,  tenninal,  which  is 


minals  at  Jackson,  Mich.,  Michigan  City,  Ind.  ,and  Kensing- 
ton (Chicago),  111.  The  length  of  the  old  middle  division 
(Jackson  to  Michigan  City)  was  153  miles  via  the  main  line 
and  141  miles  via  the  Air  line,  a  branch  which  left  the 
main  line  at  Jackson  and  connected  with  it  again  just  east 
of  Niles.  The  Western  division  (Michigan  City  to  Ken- 
sington) was  only  43  miles  long.  The  length  of  the  Middle 
division  made  it  difficult  to  move  trains  between  these  points 
in   the   16-hour  limit.     With  the  terminal  located  at  Niles, 


Location  Plan  of  Terminal  Yards,  Buildings  and  Air  Line  Cut  Off 


to  be  abandoned  except  for  such  facilities  as  are  needed  in 

I  local  work,  and  will  also  serve  both  the  Air  Line  and  South 

'  Bend  branches.     When   finished,   the   project   will   include 

large  east  and  westbound  receiving,  classification  and  de- 

;  parture  yards,  a  car  repair  yard,  a  30-stall  engine  house, 

a  locomotive  shop,  office  buildings,  etc.,  oil  houses,  a  600- 

ton   coaling  station,   a  $50,000   hotel   and   a   double   track 

cut-off,  having  four  departure  tracks,  to  connect  with  the 

I  Air  line. 

;      Jht  main  line  of  the   Michigan   Central   from   Detroit. 
I  Mich.,  to  Chicago  was   operated   with    freight   engine   ter- 


thc  engine  districts  are  more  evenly  divided,  the  middle 
division  now  being  116  miles  via  the  main  line  and  104 
miles  via  the  Air  Line  while  the  Western  division  is  length- 
ened to  80  miles.  In  addition,  there  is  the  further  advan- 
tage that  freight  passing  over  the  South  Bend  branch,  which 
connects  the  main  line  at  Niles,  moves  directly  through  the 
terminal  without  any  intermediate  movement  over  a  part 
of  the  main  line. 

The  yards  extend  from  the  east  city  limits,  parallel  with 
the  main  line  for  a  distance  of  about  four  miles  and  re- 
quired the  purchase  of  1,100  acres  of  cultivated  land  at  a 
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cost  of  appruxinuitoly  $150,000.  Thi.s  land  wa.s  somewhat 
rolling  in  character,  and  both  excavation  and  cnil)ankmcnt 
were  necessary  to  bring  it  to  the  rc<iuired  grades;  three 
grading  camps  were  installed  to  do  this  work,  each  being 
supplied  with  a  complete  complement  of  steam  shovels, 
dump  cars  and  teams,  etc.  The  work  on  the  west  end  of 
the  terminal  was  comparatively  light  being  chiefly  cuts  and 
fills  of  an  average  deptii  of  four  feet,  which  were  easily 
handled  with  a  ^  cu.  yd.  Erie  shovel  and  teams.  The 
section  in  the  vicinity  of  the  humps  called  for  a  heavy  fill 
which  was  made  from  a  trestle  3,500  ft.  long,  that  was 
widened  as  the  work  progressed  until  over  1,000  ft.  of  it 
was  wide  enough  for  28  tracks.  This  necessitated  the  mov- 
ing of  about  340,000  cu.  yd.  of  material.     The  eastern  end 


In  the  building  of  ihe  terminal  it  was  found  advi.sable  to 
divert  several  highways  and  to  straighten,  l>ri(lge  or  divert 
PiunuTous  creeks  and  drain  ditches.  In  connection  with  the 
highway  diversions  all  grade  cro.s.sings  are  being  eliminated 
through  the  terminal,  with  the  excejjtion  of  a  highway  which 
crosse.-*  the  easfeni  end  of  the  yard  where  there  are  but 
two  tracks.  The  final  accompli.shment  of  this  plan  will 
make  necessary  the  l)uilding  of  several  new  highways,  three 
subways  and  two  overhead  crossings,  one  of  which  .spans 
the  six-track  Air  Line  cut.     The  installation  of  one  of  the 


The  $50,000  Hotel  and  Master  Mechanics'  Offices   (at  Left) 

of  the  terminal  is  on  somewhat  lower  ground  and  will, 
when  completed,  require  a  fill  of  over  600,000  cu.  yd.  of 
dirt  to  bring  it  to  the  final  grade. 

In  order  to  facilitate  the  moving  of  trains  over  the  Air 
Line  division  it  was  decided  to  build  a  double  track  cut- 
off having  a  four-track  departure  yard  which  connects  with 
the  east  end  of  the  receiving  and  classification  yards,  in 
this  way  eliminating  the  necessity  for  the  crossing  of  the 
current  of  traffic  on  the  main  line  by  trains  over  this  divi- 
sion. This  cut-off  also  avoided  an  ascending  grade  of  0.76 
per  cent,  between  Niles  and  Barron  lake  on  the  old  line, 
which  was  double  the  maximum  on  the  remainder  of  the 
line.  One  end  of  the  part  of  the  old  line  will  be  kept 
in  service  to  provide  an  outlet  for  a  large  amount  of  ice 


Enginehouse    Interior    Showing    Arrangement   and    Type   of 
Wheel  Pits  Used 

subways  will  require  the  raising  of  the  main  line  14  ft. 
above  its  present  at  a  point  near  the  center  of  the  terminal, 
and  the  moving  of  about  125,000  cu.  yd.  of  material. 

One  large  creek,  known  as  Kinzie  creek,  which  wound 
its  way  across  the  terminal  near  its  widest  point,  was  di- 
verted and  made  to  pass  under  the  east  end  of  the  yard 
where  there  were  only  three  tracks.  This  diversion  required 
the  excavation  of  about  100,000  cu.  yd.  of  earth  and  the 


\^CounfyDn 


-A 


Main  Line 


Engine  Terminal  Layout  and  West  End  of  Yards 


which  this  lake  furnishes  each  year.  This  construction  of 
the  cut-off  called  for  a  trestle  fill  over  marshy  ground  and 
a  long  deep  cut,  six  tracks  wide,  and  furnished  a  considerable 
amount  of  the  dirt  for  filling  in  the  terminal.  The  land 
adjoining  the  cut  is  of  a  sandy  nature,  streaked  in  spots 
with  a  fair  grade  of  ballast  material  and  as  it  is  owned 
by  the  railroad,  the  cut  is  being  widened  to  furnish  such 
additional  ballast  or  filing  as  may  be  needed  now  or  in 
the  future.  Double  track  will  be  laid  this  season  only  as 
far  as  the  junction  of  the  new  line  with  the  old,  but  it  is 
expected  that  the  entire  Air  Line  division  will  be  double 
tracked  through  to  Jackson  within  the  next  few  years. 


building  of  two  additional  highway  and  three  small  rail- 
way bridges,  but  effected  a  saving  of  approximately  $100,000 
in  the  estimated  cost  of  bridging  the  creek  where  it  orig- 
inally lay.  The  extension  of  the  old  bed  where  it  is  dammed 
by  one  of  the  new  highways  forms  the  source  of  supply 
for  water  used  in  the  yard.  Smaller  creeks  and  drain  ditches 
were  straightened  or  enlarged  or  both  and  conducted  under 
the  tracks  through  72  in.  reinforced  concrete  pipes  laid  in 
5  ft.  sections  which  were  built  by  the  C.  F.  Massey  Company, 
Chicago,  according  to  a  design  by  the  engineering  depart- 
ment of  the  Michigan  Central. 

Freight  trains  from  the  west  division  leave  the  main  line 
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at  the  city  limits  and  enter  the  eastbound  receiving  yard. 
which  consist  of  eight  tracks  laid  on  13  ft.  centers  and  4,200 
ft.  long  in  the  clear.  From  the  receiving  yard  are  cars  are 
pushed  over  the  hump  into  the  eastbound  classification  yard, 
which  has  24  tracks  with  a  minimum  length  of  4,000  ft. 
in  the  clear  laid  on  alternate  13  and  15  ft.  centers.  East- 
bound  trains  are  made  up  on  two  4,200  ft.  departure  yard 
tracks  which  begin  just  east  of  the  Air  Line  cut-off,  and 
parallel  the  main  line.  The  westbound  arrangement  is  sim- 
ilar, having  a  receiving  yard  of  the  same  number  and  length 


North    Branch   of   Kinzie   Creek   Division 

of  tracks  and  a  slightly  larger  classification  yard  (28 
tracks)  of  an  equal  minimum  length  of  4,000  ft.  in  the 
clear  and  also  laid  on  alternate  13  and  15  ft.  centers.  The 
westbound  departure  yard  consists  of  four  tracks  paralleling 
the  main  line  and  ending  at  the  east  city  limits,  which  also 
have  a  minimum  length  of  4,200  ft.  When  completed,  the 
car  repair  yard  will  have  eight  repair  tracks,  1,400  to  1,900 
ft.  in  the  clear,  laid  on  alternate  20  and  22  ft.  centers,  four 
transfer  and  "cripple"  tracks,  two  depressed  wheel  tracks, 


The  enginehouse  layout  has  six  tracks,  two  inbound,  one 
outbound,  one  cinder  pit  track,  a  coal  receiving  track,  and 
a  coal  unloading  track  which  passes  over  the  receiving  hop- 
per of  a  600-ton  Link-Belt  coaling  station,  having  four 
discharge  chutes,  only  three  of  which  are  used,  the  fourth 
being  over  the  coal  receiving  track.  The  two  inbound 
tracks  and  the  cinder  pit  track  pass  under  the  coaling  sta- 
tion. The  inbound  tracks  also  pass  over  125-ft.  concrete 
cinder  pit,  where  the  cinders  are  dumped,  wet  down  and 
shoveled  into  cars  standing  on  the  lower  center  track.  Water 
is  delivered  to  engines  through  three  standpipes  from  a 
100,000-gal.  steel  tank,  which  is  kept  filled  by  a  pumping 
station  located  on  Kinzie  creek  and  delivering  water  at  the 


Six  Track  Overhead  Crossing  on  the  Air  Line  Cut-Off 

rate  of  1,200  gal.  per  min.  through  approximately  9,000  ft. 
of  12-in.  main. 

In  accordance  with  the  plan  of  the  rest  of  the  yard,  the 
movement  of  the  engines  in  and  out  of  the  yards  and 
through  these  tracks  has  been  carefully  worked  out  to  fol- 
low the  one-way  feature.  Inbound  Middle  division  engines 
will  leave  their  trains  in'  the  westbound  receiving  yard  and 
pass  over  the  hump  to  an  inbound  engine  track  leading 
through  a  subway  under  the  eastbound  track  to  the  round- 
house; inbound  Western  division  engines  leave  the  trains 
at  the  receiving  yard,  run  about  300  ft.  east  and  then  switch 
back  on  the  second  inbound  track  to  the  enginehouse.     All 


Eastern  End  of  Niles  Terminal 


an  unloading  and  transfer  platform,  and  a  large  independent 
car  repair  shop. 

The  tracks  of  the  receiving  and  classification  yard  are 
connected  by  ladders  at  each  end  laid  on  an  agnle  of  9  deg. 
26  min.,  with  the  center  line  of  the  yards;  No.  9  frogs, 
being  used  throughout  the  terminal.  Switching  will  be 
done  over  two  humps  which  follow  closely  the  A.  R.  E.  A. 
standard  profile,  with  grades  0.5  per  cent  ascending  to  the 
ladders,  increasing  to  1  per  cent  through  the  ladders  of  the 
receiving  yard,  then  to  1.67  per  cent  leading  to  the  crest 
of  the  hump.  Beyond  the  summit  a  short  2  per  cent  run-off 
changes  to  1  per  cent  descending  through  the  ladders  of  the 
classification  yard,  reducing  to  0.5  per  cent  for  two-thirds 
the  length  of  the  yards  and  from  there  level  to  the  end  of 
the  yard. 


outbound  engines  leave  the  roundhouse  by  the  single  out- 
bound engine  track,  the  Middle  division  engines  passing 
directly  out  and  over  the  eastbound  hump  to  a  thoroughfare 
leading  to  the  extreme  west  end  of  the  departure  yard,  while 
Western  division  engines  make  a  10-deg.  loop  under  all 
tracks  in  the  vicinity  of  the  hump  through  two  subways 
and  then  move  west  over  a  thoroughfare  track  between  the 
main  line  and  the  classification  yard.  An  interesting  fea- 
ture at  this  point  is  the  carrying  of  this  engine  track  and 
one  of  the  road  diversions  through  the  same  subway,  the 
highway  conforming  to  the  curve  of  the  track  until  it  clears 
the  second  structure. 

A  modern  30-stall  enginehouse  located  opposite  the  cen- 
ter of  the  westbound  classification  yard  has  been  so  designed 
that  further  additions  may  be  made  as  desired.     The  build- 
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ill}.;  i,";  of  ilic  >iHil  rool  [\\>v  witli  ii'iiiiorii'il  (oiicrctc  founda- 
tions ri'.>;ting  diixvtlv  on  tiic  ground,  the  outside  walls  and 
the  two  I'lrcwalls,  which  are  sjjaccd  every  10  stalls,  being  of 
brick. 

The  roof  is  a  wtKKlcn  structure  covered  with  Barrett 
Specification  rooling  and  supported  by  four  concrete  posts 
between  each  pair  of  stalls  carrying  large  concrete  girders 
running  both  radially  and  circumfcrentially.  The  space  over 
the  diwrs,  the  end  and  the  entire  back  wall  with  the  ex- 
ception of  stall  No.  11,  which  has  a  large  door  opening  on 
an  emergency  outbound  track  is  mainly  of  steel  sash  win- 
dows w-ith  mechanically-operated  sections  for  ventilation, 
while  .i6-in.  Dickinson  all-steel  smoke  jacks  are  installed 
to  provide  outlet  for  the  engine  exhaust. 

The  stalls  are  109  ft.  9  in.  deep,  15  ft.  wide  at  the  door 
and  25  ft.  7  in.  at  the  ixick.  The  pits  are  94  ft.  long  and  3  ft. 
8  in.  wide  for  a  depth  of  10  in.,  then  widening  to  4  ft. 
and  forming  recesses  for  the  protection  of  the  roundhouse 
heating  system  which  consists  of  four  2-in  steam  pipes 
fastened  by  brackets  to  the  walls  on  each  side  of  the  pits. 
With  a  depth  of  3  ft.  6  in.  at  the  rear  end,  drainage  is  ob- 
tained by  a  fall  of  one  inch  in  10  ft.  toward  a  tunnel  3  ft. 
by  3  ft.  8  in.  in  cross-section  located  at  the  door  end,  which 
also  carries  the  steam  mains  for  heating  the  roundhouse. 
Ample  foundation  for  jacking  is  provided  by  heavy  rein- 
forced concrete  pit  walls  measuring  2  ft.  6  in.  thick,  4  ft. 
5  in.  in  depth  and  covered  with  3-in.  oak  planking,  the 
rest  of  the  enginehouse  flooring  consisting  of  five  inches 
of  concrete. 

The  rear  walls  of  stall  20  to  24  inclusive  are  oflfset  12 
ft.  3  in.  to  allow  the  installations  of  two  air-operated  hoists 
which  are  set  below  the  level  of  the  floor  and  serve  as 
turntables  in  the  handling  of  trucks  and  drivers  between 
the  wheel  pits  and  the  shops.  The  removable  sections  of 
rails  over  the  pits  are  carried  as  a  part  of  a  heavy  four- 
wheel  truck  running  on  a  wide  gauge  track  set  at  90  deg. 
with  the  enginehouse  tracks. 

The  turntable  is  100  ft.  in  diameter,  the  outer  edge  of  the 


Engine  Terminal  Layout,  Showing  125  ft.  Cinder  Pit  in  the 
Foreground 

turntable  pit  being  95  ft.  from  the  doors  of  the  round- 
house. It  is  supported  on  a  conical  roller  center  and  driven 
by  a  22-hp.  heavy  duty  electric  tractor  furnished  by  the 
George  P.  Nichols  &  Bros.,  Chicago,  the  power  being  sup- 
plied through  a  current  collector  located  in  the  base. 

On  the  far  side  of  the  roundhouse  there  is  located  the 
boiler  washout  equipment,  a  fuel  oil  house,  an  office  build- 
ing, an  oil  house  and  the  main  shop.  All  of  these  struc- 
tures are  of  reinforced  concrete  and  brick  with  the  exception 
of  the  washout  system  which  is  built  of  wood.  The  oil 
house  is  of  modern  fireproof  construction  with  a  tile  roof 
laid  on  concrete  slabs,  and  has  three  rooms,  the  first  of 
which  is  completely  equipped  with  Bowser  oil  pumps,  the 
other  two  being  for  the  storage  of  waste  and  the  housing 


of  an  oil  reclaiming  system;  the  storage  tanks  for  botii  the 
new  and   reclaimed  oil   are  in   the  ba.sement. 

The  main  .shoj)  building  is  L-shaped,  486  ft.  long  and 
00  ft.  wide  with  a  140-ft.  wing  102  ft.  deep  wiiicli  has  six 
tracks  leading  into  it.  It  has  a  monitor  type  r<x)f  with  the 
center  bay  raised  0  ft.  to  afford  better  light  and  ventilation, 
the  wing  or  erecting  shop  having  an  additional  sjjace  due 
to  the  higher  walls  made  necessary  by  the  installation  of  a 
30-ton  traveling  crane.  All  machinery  incidental  to  the 
operation  of  this  shop  is  driven  by  electric  motors,  power 
being  furnished  at  4,000  volts,  with  transformers  installed 
at  the  shop  and  pumping  station  reducing  it  to  440  volts  for 
motor  use  and  220  volts  for  lighting  purposes. 

The  rest  of  the  building  is  given  over  to  forge  rooms, 


A  View  of  the  30  Stall  Roundhouse  and  100  tt.  Turntable 

tool  rooms,  wheel  shops,  air  compressors,  lavatories,  toilets, 
etc.,  with  the  boiler  room  at  the  far  end  where  three  150-hp 
Wicks  boilers  are  now  installed  with  space  for  two  addi- 
tional when  necessary.  For  the  present  coal  is  unloaded 
by  hand  from  cars  into  bunkers  extending  along  the  rear 
wall  of  the  boiler  room  and  having  a  total  capacity  of 
six  cars ;  although  the  final  installation  will  include  a  com- 
plete coal  unloading  system,  the  boilers,  however,  remaining 
hand  fired.  The  ashes  are  removed  by  raking  them  over 
a  6-in.  inlet  to  a  steam  slusher  pipe,  which  is  operated  by 
the  suction  generated  through  the  introduction  of  the  full 
capacity  of  a  2-in.  steam  pipe  under  130  lb.  pressure. 

In  addition  to  these  buildings,  a  large  three-story  train 
despatcher's  office  is  being  built  between  the  crests  of  the 
two  humps,  while  an  old  farm  house  near  the  roundhouse 
is  being  remodelled  for  the  master  mechanic's  offices.  Ad- 
joining the  latter  a  large  hotel  for  train  crews  is  practically 
completed  at  a  cost  of  $50,000.  This  is  a  two-story  firepoof 
building  with  basement,  68  ft.  across  the  front  and  88  ft. 
deep. 

The  transfer  of  the  terminal  to  Niles,  ilich.,  will  neces- 
sitate the  moving  to  that  town  of  about  535  men  from  vhe 
Michigan  City  shops  and  yards,  about  80  per  cent  of 
whom  are  married,  thus  creating  a  demand  for  approxi- 
mately 400  houses.  The  town  itself,  with  a  population  of 
8,000,  was  already  short  nearly  75  dwellings  for  its  own 
needs.  As  a  result  real-estate  activity  has  been  aided  and 
encouraged  as  far  as  possible  by  the  Michigan  Central 
through  their  representative,  H.  S.  Evans,  special  engineer, 
who  is  located  at  Niles.  Largely  through  the  efforts  of  the 
road  about  180  houses  have  either  been  completed  or  are  in 
the  last  stages  of  construction.  A  large  part  of  the  money 
needed  for  this  work  was  advanced  by  Dodge  Brothers, 
Detroit,  Mich.,  in  one  loan  of  $500,000  w-hich  was  handled 
by  a  local  building  and  loan  society,  which  made  loans  at 
5  per  cent  up  to  two-thirds  of  the  value  of  the  property 
and  not  to  exceed  $3,000.  The  new  addition,  known  as 
East  Lake  Terrace,  lies  just  inside  the  northeast  corner  of 
the  city  limits  and  is  now  being  connected  with  the  company 
shops  and  hotel  by  a  18-ft.  concrete  road.  With  the  town 
still  short  nearly  300  houses,  the  railroad  will,  for 
the  present,  be  forced  to  transport  the  majority  of  its  em- 
ployees from  Michigan  City  to  Niles  and  back  daily,  a 
distance  of  37  miles  each  way. 

For  financial  reasons  only  a  part  of  the  terminal  is  being 
finished  for  operation  this  year.  This  will  include  all  of 
the  buildings,  the  coaling  station,  etc.,  the  car  repair  tracks. 
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the  westbound  receiving  and  classification  yards,  and  the 
double  track  Air  Line  cut-off.  It  is  expected  that  the  re- 
mainder of  the  project  which  consists  of  the  east  and  west- 
bound departure  yards,  the  eastbound  receiving  and  classi- 
fication yards  and  four  departure  tracks  on  the  Air  Line 
cut-off  will  be  completed  in  1920.  At  the  present  time  the 
westbound  classification  yard  is  being  used  for  freight  in 
both  directions  and  is  being  operated  in  connection  with  the 
westbound  receiving  yard.  Switching  is  being  done  over 
a  temporary  and  modified  hump  with  two  tracks  laid  at  dif- 
ferent levels  and  on  dift'erent  grades,  the  upper  track  being 
used  for  switching  from  the  receiving  to  the  classification 
yard,  and  the  lower  for  a  thoroughfare  for  engines  and  east- 
bound  trains  made  up  in  the  classification  yard. 

The  terminal  was  planned  by  and  constructed  under  the 
direction  of  the  engineering  department  of  the  Michigan 
Central;  George  H.  Webb,  chief  engineer,  and  J.  F.  Deim- 
ling,  assistant  chief  engineer,  with  W.  D.  Elder,  engineer 
and  E.  P.  Phelps,  special  engineer,  in  the  field.  The  grading 
and  concrete  bridge  work  was  done  by  the  Dominion  Con- 
struction Company,  Toronto,  Can.,  while  the  building  con- 
tracts were  let  to  Joseph  E.  Nelson  &  Sons,  Chicago,  and 
they  were  erected  under  the  supervision  of  H.  A.  Horning, 
superintendent  of  buildings. 


Conference  Committee  Still  Far 

From  Agreement  on  Railroad  Bill 

Washington,  D.   C. 

THE  coNrEREES  who  have  been  at  work  since  December 
22  trying  to  evolve  satisfactory  railroad  legislation  out 
of  the  conflicting  provisions  of  the  Esch  and  Cummins 
bills,  during  the  early  part  of  the  week  were  still  as  far  apart 
as  ever  on  the  controversial  features  of  the  Cummins  bill 
which  are  not  in  the  Esch  bill,  including  the  rule  of  rate- 
making  and  the  limitation  of  earnings  in  Section  6,  the  plan 
of  compulsory  consolidation  into  20  to  35  systems,  the  trans- 
portation board  and  federal  incorporation.     The  Senate  mem- 
bers of  the  conference  committee  have  been  insisting  on  these 
provisions  as  essential  to  legislation  to  safeguard  the  return 
of  the  railroads  while  the  House  conferees  have  been  equally 
insistent  against  them. 
The  labor  provisions  were  not  discussed  last   week  but 
I    have  been  taken  up  this  week  and  Senator  Cummins  said 
that  the  conferees  would  not  yield  on  the  anti-strike  section 
!    and  that  it  would  be  necessary  to  take  a  vote  of  the  respec- 
1    tive  houses  on  it.      It  is  reported  that  some  of  the  Senate 
!    members   accused  the   House  conferees  of   endangering,   by 
!    their  attitude,  the  passage  of  legislation  by  March   1,  but 
I    that  the  House  members  declined  to  accept  the  responsibility. 
:    It  is  also  said  that  there  was  almost  as  much  objection  to 
;    the  principles  of  the  Senate  bill  which  propose  to  remake  the 
railroad  structure  on  a  theory  of  standardizing  the  condi- 
!   tions  of  the  various  railroad  systems,  as  to  the  rate-making 
i   rule,  although  the  two  are  designed  to  work  together. 
I       After  the  Senate  conferees  had  exhausted  their  arguments 
without  making  much  of  an  impression  the  House  conferees 
were  asked  to  get  together  among  themselves  in  a  hope  that 
a  respite  from  the  controversial  atmosphere  of  the  conference 
room  might  offer  some  new  angle  of  approach  to  a  harmonious 
'  conclusion  and  only  two-hour  sessions  of  the  conference  were 
'  held  on  Thursday  and  Friday  and  none  on  Saturday  although 

the  meetings  were  resumed  on  Monday. 
;  A  possible  compromise  is  said  to  have  been  suggested  by 
Representative  Esch  in  the  form  of  the  general  rate-making 
instruction  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  includ- 
;  mg  no  definite  percentage  or  guarantee  and  no  limitation  of 
I  earnings,  which  was  proposed  by  the  House  committee  and 
1  rejected  by  the  House.     It  has  been  expected  that  it  would 


be  necessary  for  the  conferees  to  ask  instructions  from  their 
respective  houses  before  any  agreement  is  reached,  but  the 
parliamentary  situation  is  such  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  do 
so.  The  Senate  bill  is  technically  an  amendment  to  the 
House  bill,  and  while  the  conferees  could  report  an  agree- 
ment to  accept  the  Senate  amendment  with  amendments,  they 
have  not  yet  discovered  any  other  way  to  report  except  a  dis- 
agreement as  to  the  bill  as  a  whole. 

While  some  alternatives  to  detailed  provisions  of  Section 
6  have  been  discussed,  most  of  the  argument  has  been  devoted 
to  the  principle  of  a  minimum  guarantee  to  the  railroads  in 
a  rate  group  and  a  division  of  excess  earnings  and  this  has 
resulted  so  far  in  a  practical  deadlock,  although  members 
of  the  conference  committee  have  said  that  the  situation  is 
by  no  means  hopeless. 

Senator  Cummins  told  newspaper  men  Monday  night  that 
he  felt  strongly  that  there  would  be  no  use  in  turning  back 
the  railroads  without  at  least  giving  them  a  probability  of 
successful  operation  and  that  under  the  Esch  bill  they  could 
not  borrow  funds  for  improvements.  He  said  he  would 
never  vote  for  a  minimum  percentage  unless  accompanied  by 
a  limitation  of  excess  earnings.  The  Senator  also  said  that 
while  there  was  some  dispute  about  it,  he  was  of  the  opinion 
that  the  President  would  not  rescind  his  proclamation  re- 
linquishing the  roads  as  of  March  1,  but  that  Congress  could 
order  him  to  keep  the  roads  in  the  absence  of  satisfactory 
remedial  legislation.  However,  he  said,  Congress  would  not 
do  so.  The  conferees  do  not  consider  it  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  have  legislation  by  March  1,  although  of  course  they 
regard  it  as  highly  desirable  and  hope  to  be  able  to  finish 
their  work  by  that  time. 

There  are  some  among  those  who  are  following  the  sub- 
ject closely  who  believe  or  fear  that  the  differences  of  opinion 
may  be  adhered  to  so  stubbornly  as  to  endanger  the  entire 
bill  but  the  plan  adopted  by  the  conferees  is  such  that  a  fail- 
ure to  agree  on  the  distinctive  features  of  the  Cummins  bill 
would  still  leave  substantially  the  Esch  bill.  While  the  Esch 
bill  has  been  severely  criticised  for  what  it  does  not  contain, 
and  because  it  does  practically  nothing  to  restore  the  credit 
of  the  railroads,  it  does  contain  several  important  provisions 
and  many  changes  in  the  interstate  commerce  law  which  prob- 
ably would  be  regarded  as  constituting  important  improve- 
ments to  the  system  of  regulation  were  it  not  for  the  fact  that 
the  all-important  question  of  the  adequacy  of  rates  is  left 
absolutely  in  the  discretion  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission. 

It  is  understood  that  the  proposal  that  attention  first  be 
given  to  ironing  out  the  differences  in  detail  in  the  part  of 
the  bills  designed  to  effect  a  similar  purpose  originated  with 
the  House  conferees,  who  naturally  believe  in  the  Esch  bill 
and  are  opposed  to  what  they  call  the  radical  innovations  of 
the  Cummins  bill. 

.\mong  the  provisions  of  the  bills  which  were  similar  in 
intent,  but  which  required  modification  and  which  have  now 
been  agreed  upon  in  principle,  if  not  as  to  tlie  exact  language, 
are  those  for  the  $300,000,000  revolving  fund  from  which 
to  make  loans  to  the  carriers,  a  six  months'  extension  of  the 
guaranteed  standard  return,  a  continuation  of  existing  rates 
until  changed  by  competent  authority,  a  10-year  funding  of 
the  indebtedness  of  the  railroads  to  the  government,  power 
in  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  after  joint  hearings 
and  co-operation  with  state  commissions  to  set  aside  a  dis- 
criminatory state  rate,  power  in  the  commission  to  fix  mini- 
mum rates,  and  a  measure  of  relief  to  the  short  line  railroads 
that  were  not  taken  over  and  relinquished  by  the  Railroad 
.\dministration. 

The  $300,000,000  loan  fund  was  agreed  upon  as  a  com- 
promise between  the  $500,000,000  fund  proposed  in  the  Sen- 
ate bill  and  a  $250,000,000  fund  proposed  in  the  Esch  bill. 
The  conferees  have  agreed  to  omit  from  the  bill  the  amend- 
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mcnt  to  the  Senate  1)111  offered  hy  Senator  Smith  to  continue 
tlie  requirement  of  ajiproval  by  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  before  a  tariff  containing  an  increased  rate  can 
be  filed.  The  former  amendment  to  the  law  to  this  effect 
expired  by  its  terms  on  January  1. 

In  reaching  an  agreement  on  the  provisions  relating  to 
joint  action  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  and  state 
authorities  in  cases  involving  a  conflict  of  jurisdiction,  in 
which  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  was  given  final 
authority  in  both  bills,  the  conferees  acceded  to  the  requests  of 
the  state  commissioners  by  eliminating  the  provision  author- 
izing the  federal  body  to  set  aside  a  state  rate  because  of  "any 
undue  burden  upon  interstate  commerce."  It  was  argued  that 
tliis  would  make  it  po.^^sible  to  deprive  the  states  of  any  author- 
ity over  intrastate  rates.  The  conferees  also  agreed  to  adopt 
tlie  Senate  provision  which  would  permit  railroads  to  com- 
plain to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  of  state  rates. 
The  conferees  have  accepted  the  provision  in  the  Esch  bill 
authorizing  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  to  require  a 
carrier  to  instal  automatic  train  stop  or  train  control  de- 
vices upon  the  whole  or  any  part  of  its  road  on  at  least  a 
year's  notice. 

Questions  as  to  how  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
shall  ascertain  the  value  of  railway  property  for  the  purpose 
of  establishing  rates  which  will  produce  a  definite  percentage 
of  return  upon  the  value  within  a  rate  making  group,  as 
well  as  other  questions  relating  to  Section  6,  were  discussed 
by  the  conferees  with  members  of  the  legislative  committee. 
of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  Commissioners  E. 
E.  Clark,  H.  C.  Hall  and  C.  C.  McChord,  on  January  16. 
They  were  also  accompanied  by  C.  F.  Staples,  valuation  an- 
alyst in  the  commission's  Bureau  of  Valuation.  It  is  under- 
stood that  questions  have  been  raised  among  the  conferees 
as  to  the  practicability  of  making  rates  in  this  way  and  as 
to  how  the  value  of  the  property  in  a  group  would  be  de- 
termined during  the  years  which  will  elapse  before  the  com- 
pletion of  the  valuation  now  being  made  by  the  commission 
and  that  the  commissioners  were  called  in  to  discuss  these 
points,  as  well  as  the  general  subject  of  the  financial  needs 
of  the  railroads. 

On  Tuesday  the  conferees  again  met  the  legislative  com- 
mittee of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  and  the  day 
was  devoted  to  a  discussion  of  several  technical  features  re- 
lating to  the  administration  of  the  act  to  regulate  commerce, 
but  not  to  Section  6. 

The  conferees  have  been  suffering  from  no  lack  of  expert 
advice.  Voluminous  memoranda  of  arguments  for  and 
against  various  sections  of  the  bills,  with  reasons  why  this 
should  be  left  out  or  that  put  in  have  been  filed  with  them 
by  organizations  interested  in  the  legislation,  while  other 
members  of  Congress  are  being  besieged  individually  by  the 
various  "lobbies" — to  use  an  old-fashioned  term  which  is  no 
longer  strictly  applicable  to  the  present  day  methods  of  in- 
fluencing legislation,  but  for  which  no  satisfactory  substitute 
has  been  evolved.  If  the  word  may  still  be  used,  there  have 
been  at  least  ten  different  varieties  of  lobbies  working  on  the 
conferees  and  other  members  of  Congress  in  connection  with 
the  railroad  bill,  to  say  nothing  of  the  sub-varieties  that  rep- 
resent differences  of  opinion  within  the  various  groups.  These 
include  the  railroad  lawyers,  which  also  have  an  insurgent 
faction,  the  labor  leaders  and  their  legislative  agents,  the 
state  commissioners,  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commissioners, 
the  representatives  of  the  Warfield  association,  the  railroad 
committee  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United  States, 
the  radical  wing  of  the  organized  shippers  led  by  Clifford 
Thome,  the  more  conservative  shippers  represented  by  the 
National  Industrial  Traffic  League,  the  waterway  enthusi- 
asts, various  kinds  of  farmers'  organizations  and  many  in- 
dividuals or  other  organizations.  The  short  line  railroads 
also  have  their  special  interest  in  features  of  the  bills. 


Railway  executives  and  counsel  who  disagree  with  the  ac- 
tion of  the  executives'  as.sociation  in  opposing  the  rate-mak- 
ing sections  of  the  Cummins  bill  have  been  busy  discussing 
the  question  with  members  of  Congress  and  in  trying  to  line 
up  others  of  similar  view  who  would  prefer  to  accept  the 
present  provisions  of  the  bill  with  or  without  modifications, 
to  running  the  risk  of  having  no  legislation  at  all  to  guide 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  in  fixing  rates.  Dan- 
iel Willard,  president  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio,  has  been  the 
most  active  of  this  group. 

The  labor  lobby  is  exceedingly  busy,  both  in  opposing  the 
Cummins  and  Esch  bills  and  in  advocating  the  retention  of 
federal  control  and  many  of  the  labor  representatives  have 
professed  supreme  confidence  both  in  the  defeat  of  the  anti- 
strike  section  and  in  causing  such  a  disagreement  on  the  en- 
tire question  of  railroad  legi.slation  that  it  will  be  necessary 
for  the  government  to  retain  the  railroads.  While  they  are 
inclined  to  refer  to  the  President's  proclamation  as  a  state- 
ment of  the  President's  intentions  rather  than  as  an  official 
act  formally  relinquishing  the  railroads  as  of  a  future  day, 
they  profess  to  be  counting  on  Congress  to  order  an  extension 
of  federal  control. 

The  memoranda  filed  with  the  conferees  by  the  railway 
executives,  the  National  Association  of  Owners  of  Railroad 
Securities,  the  National  Shippers'  Conference,  a  group  of 
manufacturers'  associations  and  others  have  been  noted 
separately  in  this  and  previous  issues  of  the  Railway  Age. 
The  National  Association  of  Railway  &  Utilities  Commis- 
sioners also  filed  a  long  memorandum  objecting  to  the  many 
provisions  of  the  two  bills  curtailing  the  authority  of  the 
states,  to  the  percentage  rule  of  rate-making  in  the  Senate  bill, 
and  to  the  transportation  board. 

In  a  memorandum  filed  with  the  conferees  by  the  National 
Transportation  Conference  a  modification  of  Section  6  of 
the  Senate  bill  is  suggested  to  make  it  provide  for  a  net  re- 
turn of  not  less  than  Sy'2  per  cent  instead  of  "as  nearly  as 
may  be"  to  that  amount,  and  that  the  railroads  may  retain 
one-half  instead  of  only  one-third  of  net  income  above  six 
per  cent.  A  similar  suggestion  was  made  in  the  memoran- 
dum filed  by  counsel  for  the  National  Association  of  Owners 
of  Railroad  Securities. 

C.  A.  Prouty,  director  of  the  Bureau  of  Valuation  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  has  written  a  letter  to  a 
Representative  on  the  conference  committee,  strongly  sup- 
porting the  rate-making  rule  of  Section  6  of  the  Cummins 
bill  on  the  ground  that  the  limitation  of  excess  earnings  is 
necessary  to  insure  a  rate  level  for  the  average  road  that  will 
be  sufficient  to  sustain  railroad  credit  and  prevent  a  failure 
of  private  operation  that  would  result  in  ultimate  government 
ownership. 

A  delegation  of  representatives  of  farmers  and  labor  or- 
ganizations from  Iowa  called  on  Senator  Cummins  on  Janu- 
ary 16  to  oppose  the  return  of  the  railroads.  They  were 
headed  by  Col.  S.  W.  Brookhart,  who  gave  out  a  statement 
charging  that  the  unfavorable  results  of  government  opera- 
tion were  brought  about  by  railroad  officers  who  desired  to 
discredit  government  operation. 


The  War  Risk  Insurance  Act,  as  was  announced,  is  much 
more  liberal  than  before.  Wartime  insurance,  or  United  States 
Government  life  Cconverted)  insurance  policies  may  be  made 
payable  to  a  greatly  increased  number  of  beneficiaries.  The 
benefits  include  payment  in  one  sum  at  death,  or  in  installments, 
at  the  option  of  the  insured;  a  greatly  increased  rate  of  com- 
pensation for  disability;  a  provision  for  double  total  permanent 
disability  to  be  compensated  for  at  the  rate  of  $200  a  month; 
and  a  provision  for  compensating  payments,  where  the  disability 
is  rated  as  partial  and  temporary,  or  partial  and  permanent,  on 
a  percentage  basis  commensurate  with  the  reduced  earning  ca- 
pacity of  the  insured. 


Preparation  of  Locomotives  at  Terminals  and  Shops' 

Fuel  Economy  Requires  Thorough  Work  in  the  Back  Shop 
and  "Stitch  in  Time"  Policy  in  Roundhouse 

By  Leslie  R.  Pyle, 

Supervisor  Fuel  Conservation,  Central  Western  Region,  Chicago 


LOCOMOTIVE  MAINTENANCE  is  One  of  the  vital  features 
of  railroad  operation.  During  the  past  two  years,  lo- 
comotives all  over  the  United  States  have  been  turned 
through  terminals  so  rapidly  that  a  great  many  times  needed 
repairs  have  been  dispensed  with.  So  far  as  one  can  see, 
there  is  no  indication  of  a  decrease  in  business;  therefore, 
now  is  the  time  to  take  a  definite  stand  for  a  better  standard 
of  locomotive  maintenance. 

The  writer  would  urge  for  consideration  and  adoption,  the 
standardization  of  the  best  practices  for  each  piece  of  work  to 
be  done.  Aimless  effort,  however  diligent,  will  not  produce 
the  results  that  are  possible  through  a  well-defined  plan  and 
a  standard  by  which  to  gage  every  effort.  These  standards 
should  be  blue  printed,  each  print  containing  written  in- 
structions describing  in  detail  how  each  job  should  be  han- 
dled. This  will  insure  every  shop  or  drop-pit  doing  the  work 
in  the  same  manner.  When  a  better  practice  is  developed, 
the  print  should  be  changed  to  cover  the  improvement.  If 
this  is  followed  conscientiously,  every  shop  will  be  doing  the 
work  in  what  is  known  to  be  the  best  way.  Improved  meth- 
ods and  practical  short  cuts  are  always  acceptable  and  sug- 
gestions offered  by  anyone  in  any  position  should  have 
thoughtful  consideration.  We  should  encourage  men  in  sub- 
ordinate capacities  to  give  us  their  ideas  and  such  ideas, 
when  found  to  be  practicable,  should  be  adopted  and  the  em- 
ployee given  the  credit  for  the  improvement. 

Although  it  is  realized  that  enginemen  can  and  do  waste 
fuel  with  locomotives  in  first-class  condition,  it  is  obvious 
that  the  engineer  will  have  no  control  over  the  fuel  waste 
due  to  cylinders  out  of  round,  valve  gear  out  of  square,  etc. 
When  we  consider  that  from  85  to  90  per  cent  of  the  total 
railroad  fuel  is  consumed  on  the  locomotive  there  can  be  no 
doubt  about  the  need  for  careful,  painstaking  preparation  of 
the  locomotive,  first  in  the  shop  and  then  in  the  enginehouse. 

Shop  Maintenance 

Naturally  the  shop  is  where  the  foundation  is  laid  for 
the  preparation  of  the  locomotive  which  will  result  in  fuel 
conservation.  Usually  when  the  locomotive  enters  the  shop 
it  is  accompanied  by  a  work  report  showing  what  work  is 
considered  to  be  necessary.  Too  often  when  a  locomotive 
is  received  in  the  shop  a  council  is  held  to  determine  just 
how  little  work  can  be  done.  This  often  results  in  work 
being  neglected  which  should  have  been  done  in  the  shop, 
where  facilities  tend  to  reduce  the  cost  of  every  operation. 

At  present  but  four  to  six  per  cent  of  the  total  heat  devel- 
oped is  applied  to  the  draw-bar  in  the  form  of  useful  work. 
Anything  which  tends  to  lower  the  efficiency  of  the  locomo- 
tive is  taken  from  the  four  to  six  per  cent  at  the  draw-bar 
and  not  from  the  96  per  cent  total  heat  liberated  in  the 
firebox.  This  is  why  we  lay  such  stress  on  the  locomotive 
being  thoroughly  overhauled  in  the  shop. 

Bearing  in  mind  that  the  power  developed  by  the  loco- 
motive is  produced  in  the  firebox  through  the  liberation  of 
heat  generated  by  the  fuel  when  it  is  burned,  we  should 
consider  the  condition  of  the  firebox  and  boiler  when  the 
locomotive  is  sent  from  the  shop. 

•Abstract  of  a  paper  read  before  tbe  Western  Railway  Club,  Chicago, 
on  January  12. 


The  firebox  should  be  free  from  all  steam  leaks.  Flues 
should  be  well  set  in  the  sheet,  so  that  there  wiU  be  no 
trouble  from  their  leaking  while  the  engine  is  in  service. 
This  also  applies  to  welded  iiues. 

Boiler  sheets  and  tubes  should  be  absolutely  clean  and 
free  from  scale.  There  should  be  enough  well-located  wash- 
out plugs  to  enable  boilerwashers  to  keep  the  sheets  and 
tubes  clean  through  the  use  of  properly  designed  wash-out 
nozzles. 

Grates  and  grate  bars  should  be  in  good  repair  with  well- 
designed  shaker  levers,  which  will  make  the  shaking  of  grates 
under  service  conditions  a  practical  operation.  A  locking 
device  should  be  provided  to  hold  the  grates  level  under  the 
fuel  bed,  thus  preventing  holes  in  the  fire  and  burnt-off 
grate  fingers. 

Arch  tubes  should  be  applied  to  locomotives  not  already 
equipped.  It  should  be  known  that  the  ends  of  the  tubes 
are  beaded  or  belled  sufficiently  to  provide  against  any  pos- 
sibility of  the  tube  pulling  through  the  sheet.  These  tubes 
should  be  thoroughly  cleaned  if  dirty  when  reaching  the 
shop. 

The  front  end  draft  appliances  should  be  installed  ac- 
cording to  a  definite  standard  which  has  been  arrived  at  as 
the  result  of  road  tests.  These  tests  should  have  developed 
the  practical  setting  for  the  petticoat  pipe,  if  used,  the  draft 
plate  and  the  size  of  the  nozzle  tip,  to  insure  a  free  steaming 
locomotive  burning  the  average  quality  of  fuel  used.  Blue 
prints  should  be  furnished  all  shops  and  roundhouses,  show- 
ing the  standard  front  end  setting  and  size  of  nozzle  tip  for 
each  class  of  locomotive.  Front  end  appliances  should  be 
set  according  to  this  print  when  engines  are  turned  out  of 
the  shop. 

The  petticoat  pipe  should  be  well  supported  on  hangers 
which  hold  it  in  a  direct  line  with  the  smokestack  to  insure 
the  exhaust  jet  passing  through  the  center  of  the  stack.  The 
joints  between  the  base  of  the  nozzle  stand  and  cylinder 
saddle  and  between  the  nozzle  tip  and  the  top  of  the  stand 
should  be  perfectly  tight.  Steam  leaks  at  these  joints  mate- 
rially affect  the  steaming  qualities  of  a  locomotive.  Steam 
pipe  joints  should  be  thoroughly  ground  in,  insuring  no  leaks 
here. 

The  superheater  should  be  applied  according  to  blue- 
prints furnished  either  by  the  superheater  company  or  by 
the  railroad  company.  If  these  prints  are  followed  no  other 
directions  should  be  necessary. 

If  the  stack  or  cylinders  are  changed  while  the  locomotive 
is  in  the  shop  the  whole  machine  should  be  leveled  up  and 
the  center  of  the  nozzle  tip  plumbed  with  the  center  of  the 
stack  to  insure  the  exhaust  jet  passing  through  the  center  of 
the  stack.  This  should  be  emphasized,  becau.se  it  is  a  com- 
mon thing  to  find  the  exhaust  jet  out  of  line  with  the  center 
of  the  stack. 

Before  the  locomotive  leaves  the  shop  a  hydrostatic  test 
should  be  applied,  making  a  final  inspection  of  all  joints  in 
the  smoke  box,  a  cap  being  placed  over  the  nozzle  tip  when 
making  the  test.  This  may  appear  to  be  useless  work,  but 
it  has  been  a  common  occurrence  to  find  engines  just  out  of 
the  shop  with  steam  leaks  in  the  front  end. 

With    draft   appliances    well    arranged   to   provide   draft 
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llimui;!)  tlic  lioihr  .iiul  tlu'  riivliox,  il  Ijccoiucs  necessary  logo 
below  till'  imid  ring  to  insiiri'  an  acUijuatc  opening  in  the 
asli  pan  wliiili  will  admit  .siilTii  ient  air  lo  l)urn  tlic  maxi- 
mum amount  of  fuel  tonsumeil  under  any  working  londi- 
tions.  This  should  be  an  opening  which  will  not  dog  up 
with  cinders  or  with  snow  and  ice  in  cold  weather.  An 
opening  which  is  covered  with  netting  is  not  satisfactory,  as 
it  is  too  easily  sto[)ped  up.  There  are  a  great  many  loco- 
motives in  service  ttnlay  lacking  sufficient  area  of  opening 
through  the  p;m  to  admit  air  enough  for  complete  combus- 
tion under  normal  conditions.  Knowing  this,  it  is  earnestly 
recommended  that  all  locomotives  be  provided  with  the  neces- 
sary amount  of  opening  through  the  pan.  This  may  involve 
radical  changes  in  pan  construction,  but  the  results  obtained 
from  such  changes  justify  the  expense. 

With  the  j)o\ver  plant  in  condition  to  furnish  the  heat 
necessary  to  convert  water  into  steam,  w-e  must  proceed  to 
the  devices  which  use  tlie  steam.  Steam  is  used  primarily 
to  haul  the  train,  and  for  this  reason  we  will  consider  the 
valve  gear  first.  Circular  No.  19,  sent  out  by  the  Fuel  Con- 
servation Section,  illustrates  in  a  striking  way  the  loss  of 
fuel  due  to  defective  steam  distribution.  This  circular  brings 
out  the  fact  that  from  9.4  to  18.4  per  cent  of  the  steam  was 
wasted,  due  to  distorted  valve  gear. 

While  the  engine  is  in  the  shop  all  pins  and  bushings  in 
the  valve  gear  should  be  renewed  if  they  are  worn  at  all. 
There  should  be  a  definite  standard  of  valve  setting  for 
each  class  of  locomotive.  Valves  should  be  set  according  to 
this  standard  before  leaving  the  shop.  If  this  is  done  care- 
fully and  all  lost  motion  removed  from  the  valve  gear 
through  the  elimination  of  worn  parts,  wc  have  made  a  good 
start  towards  the  economical  use  of  steam. 

In  the  shop,  if  the  wear  in  the  cylinders  is  1/16-in.  or 
greater,  they  should  be  re-bored.  Packing  rings  should  be 
supplied,  which  have  been  turned  to  compensate  for  the 
material  taken  out  of  the  cylinders.  If  the  valve  bushing  is 
worn  ]/o2-in.  near  the  bridges  it  should  be  re-bored  and 
the  necessary  rings  supplied. 

A  good  plan  to  insure  packing  rings  of  the  proper  size  is 
to  have  a  definite  standard  of  boring  practice,  a  specified 
amount  being  taken  out  of  the  bushing  each  time  it  is  bored 
and  the  cylinder  packing  rings  turned  and  marked  to  corre- 
spond with  the  mark  on  the  bored  bushing.  If  this  plan  is 
followed,  packing  rings  can  be  kept  in  stock  to  compensate 
for  the  bored  bushing. 

After  taking  care  of  the  valves  and  cylinders  we  should 
give  the  engineer  every  assistance  in  using  the  right  cut-off 
while  running  the  engine  by  putting  the  reverse  lever  and 
reach-rod  up  in  such  a  manner  that  they  can  easily  be  han- 
dled. We  can  all  recall  locomotives  which  have  been  sent  out 
of  the  shop  with  the  reverse  lever  and  reach-rod  in  such  a  con- 
dition that  it  required  both  the  engineer  and  the  fireman  to 
handle  the  lever.  This  does  not  lead  to  co-operation  from 
the  man  who  has  to  operate  the  locomotive. 

The  power  reverse  gear  should  be  overhauled  at  the  same 
time  the  engine  is.  Reverse  gears  of  this  type  should  be  as 
good  as  new  when  leaving  the  shop.  There  has  been  a  great 
fuel  waste  through  power  reverse  gears  creeping,  and  it  has 
been  found  due  to  leaks  in  the  operating  mechanism,  worn 
parts,  allowing  lost  motion  to  develop,  or  through  poor  or 
worn  packing. 

Air  compressors  should  be  in  good  repair  when  placed 
upon  the  locomotive  in  the  shop.  All  piping  connected  with 
brake  equipment  on  the  locomotive  should  be  put  in  such  a 
manner  that  there  are  no  air  leaks.  It  has  been  found  by 
tests  that  leakage  as  high  as  15  pounds  per  minute  existed 
on  the  engine  alone. 

Steam  used  by  auxiliary  equipment  amounts  to  six  per 
cent  of  the  total  heat  developed.  This  is  why  we  stress  the 
maintenance  of  such  equipment  as  mechanical  firedoors,  bell 


ringer.-,  luadligiit  d\iiamos,  steam  grate  shakers,  cylinder 
cock  operators,  etc.  All  auxiliary  equipment  should  be  over- 
hauled and  tested  in  the  shop  to  insure  the  maximum  of 
good  service. 

JJevices  or  valves  which  have  to  be  operated  by  engineers 
and  firemen  should  be,  wherever  possible,  within  ea.sy  reach 
of  tiiem  to  in.surc  efficient  operation  of  the  device.  When 
men  have  to  go  out  of  their  way  to  reach  valves  the  full  value 
of  the  devices  is  not  always  obtained. 

Hot  boxes  waste  more  fuel  than  people  generally  realize. 
If  a  locomotive  is  delayed  30  minutes  with  a  hot  Ijcaring  on 
a  liusy  piece  of  track  this  delay  is  not  confined  to  the  one 
train  and  engine,  but  is  passed  on  to  numerous  trains  be- 
iiind,  the  loss  being  cumulative.  Special  attention  should 
l)e  paid  to  the  fitting  of  brasses  and  weight  distribution  on 
tlie  axles  to  prevent  hot  boxes  on  locomotives. 

Radiation  losses  on  a  locomotive  amount  to  approximately 
five  per  cent  of  the  total  fuel  consumed.  A  large  portion  of 
this  loss  may  be  prevented  Ijy  thorough  insulation.  It  is 
recommended  that  all  steam  pipes  to  air  pumps,  injectors, 
etc.,  be  insulated  with  asbestos  from  34  in.  to  ^  in.  thick, 
depending  upon  the  amount  of  room  around  the  pipe;  then 
covered  with  asbestos  canvas,  which  in  turn  is  covered  with 
retort  cement,  thus  making  a  weather  and  heat  proof  job. 
This  applies  to  steam  piping  in  the  cab. 

There  is  about  SO  sq.  ft.  of  uninsulated  surface  around 
the  water  legs  of  nearly  all  locomotives,  which  could  be  in- 
sulated with  very  little  trouble  to  assist  in  preventing  some 
of  the  five  per  cent  loss  in  radiation. 

Stoker  equipment  should  receive  thorough  attention  while 
in  the  shop.  One  particular  part  of  the  stoker  equipment 
wliich  has  caused  considerable  waste  of  fuel  is  the  conveyor 
trough  underneath  the  deck.  When  the  conveyor  is  working, 
coal  is  pushed  over  the  top  of  this  trough  and  thrown  on 
the  ground.  Inspection  develops  that  this  condition  still 
exists,  and  it  should  be  eliminated. 

An  apparently  simple  matter,  but  one  which  is  wasting 
fuel,  is  the  condition  of  the  deck  around  the  grate  levers.  It 
is  common  to  find  large  holes  around  these  levers  through 
which  coal  is  constantly  lost  while  the  engine  is  in  service. 
In  the  first  place,  such  holes  should  not  be  cut  in  the  deck, 
but  if  they  do  exist  they  should  be  covered  with  strips  of 
metal. 

Where  the  air  pump  exhaust  is  tapped  into  the  smoke  arch 
and  goes  out  through  the  smoke  stack,  this  connection  should 
be  changed  to  the  exhaust  passage  in  the  saddle.  There  are 
two  reasons  for  this;  one  is  that  the  exhaust  passing  through 
the  front  end  creates  a  draft  on  the  fire  which  cannot  be 
controlled  by  the  enginemen  and  wastes  considerable  fuel; 
the  other  is  that  as  the  air  pump  is  usually  working  more  or 
less,  the  exhaust  from  the  pump  will  assist  in  relieving  a 
vacuum  in  the  exhaust  passage  when  the  throttle  is  closed 
and  the  train  moving,  which  in  turn  reduces  the  amount  of 
soot  and  gases  drawn  from  the  front  end  into  the  cylinders. 

It  W'ill  be  impossible  to  touch  on  the  general  overhauling 
of  the  locomotive,  but  the  parts  and  devices  mentioned  have 
been  dwelt  upon  because  they  have  a  direct  influence  on 
fuel  consumption.  It  is  true  that  they  can  be  neglected  and 
the  engine  will  get  over  the  road,  hauling  the  train  and 
apparently  none  the  worse  for  the  neglect.  While  it  may 
not  be  visible  in  the  operation  of  the  locomotive,  lack  of 
repairs  to  these  parts  does  waste  fuel.  As  this  waste  is  pre- 
ventable and  is  no  doubt  many  times  greater  than  the  cost 
of  making  the  repairs,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  recommend  that 
such  repairs  be  made. 

It  is  easier  to  win  when  you  are  in  the  lead  than  to  catch 
up  when  you  get  behind.  The  habit  of  starting  early  and 
starting  right  is  not  acquired  by  any  sudden  resolve.  It 
must  be  built  by  careful  practice  and  steady  training — ^by 
conscientious  study,  with  the  application  of  the  best  rules 
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and  regulations.  Plan  your  work,  then  work  )our  plan, 
making  every  play  and  every  day  a  definite  advance  toward 
the  goal,  which  should  be  100  per  cent  locomotives. 

Roundhouse  Maintenance 

In  considering  roundhouse  maintenance,  we  must  assume 
that  the  officer  responsible  for  locomotive  maintenance  is 
allowed  sufficient  time  to  make  necessary  repairs.  On  nearly 
all  railroads  the  transportation  officer  often  requires  the  turn- 
ing of  the  power  so  rapidly  that  locomotives  do  not  receive 
needful  repairs.  One  superintendent  told  at  a  division  fuel 
meeting  that  he  wa  srunning  his  engines  until  the  stack  fell 
off  and  the  bell  rolled  over  into  the  field.  In  starting  engines 
out  in  this  condition  he  realized  that  they  were  not  fit  to  go, 
but  gambled  that  they  might  make  a  successful  trip.  His 
testimony  wals  that  he  often  had  to  send  a  second  engine  to 
get  the  first  one  in. 

Sooner  or  later  locomotives  have  to  be  repaired,  and  under 
the  present  operating  conditions  we  cannot  look  forward  to 
a  slump  in  business  which  will  make  it  possible  to  hold 
engines  in  the  roundhouse  long  enough  to  do  work  on  them 
which  has  accumulated.  If  the  mechanical  officer  is  suc- 
cessfully to  maintain  the  locomotives  in  condition  for  eco- 
nomical and  successful  service  "the  stitch  in  time"  rule  must 
be  put  into  effect.  This  means  that  repairs  have  to  be  made 
as  the  need  for  them  develops.  He  should  be  the  judge  of 
when  a  locomotive  is  fit  to  leave  a  roundhouse  ready  to  make 
a  successful  trip.  Often  locomotives  are  hurried  out  and 
fail,  necessitating  the  use  of  a  second  engine,  which  many 
times  has  to  give  up  a  train  of  inferior  class  to  take  a  superior 
train  to  a  terminal.  Such  practices  cause  delays  and  con- 
gestion on  the  railroad  and  could  be  avoided  generally  if 
locomotives  received  necessary  repairs. 

As  in  the  shop,  we  will  consider  the  maintenance  of  the 
boiler  and  firebox  as  the  first  consideration.  The  boiler 
should  be  kept  clean  by  frequent  and  thorough  washings, 
preferably  with  hot  water.  It  is  generally  accepted  that  hot 
water  wash-out  plants  materially  reduce  the  time  required 
to  wash  boilers,  and  by  using  waste  steam  to  heat  the  water 
used  for  washing  and  filling  a  direct  fuel  saving  is  accom- 
plished. 

It  is  important  that  sufficient  pressure  be  used,  with  nozzles 
so  designed  that  the  water  will  reach  all  parts  of  the  boiler. 
With  well  located  wash-out  plugs  it  will  then  be  possible  to 
thoroughly  clean  the  boiler  at  each  wash-out.  This,  of 
course,  implies  that  where  water  contains  scale-forming  ele- 
ments some  form  of  water  treatment  be  used. 

It  is  evident  that  there  is  a  decided  loss  in  heat  trans- 
mission when  boiler  sheets  are  allowed  to  accumulate  a 
scale  deposit.  Water  treatment  and  thorough  boiler  washing 
will  practically  eliminate  scale  from  locomotive  boilers  in 
any  kind  of  water.  When  boilers  are  kept  clean  it  is  com- 
paratively easy  to  maintain  the  flues  free  from  leaks. 

There  should  be  an  inspection  of  the  flues  each  trip,  and 
where  necessary,  they  should  be  calked,  or  expanded  and 
calked,  depending  upon  the  practice  standardized  on  each 
railroad.  Where  flues  are  welded  in,  welding  outfits  should 
be  maintained  at  tenninals  so  that  when  the  welds  break 
they  can  be  re-welded.  Firebox  leaks,  even  though  they 
do  not  cause  failures,  waste  fuel  and  where  locomotives  are 
allowed  to  run  with  flues  in  a  condition  that  causes  failures 
or  near-failures,  an  excessive  amount  of  fuel  is  consumed 
per  trip.  Flues  which  will  not  make  a  successful  trip 
should  be  changed. 

Any  neglect  in  the  maintenance  of  any  part  of  the  grates 
or  shaking  apparatus  tends  to  discourage  the  intelligent  use 
of  grates  by  engine  crews  and  they  should  be  thoroughly 
maintained. 

Frequent  inspections  should  be  made  in  the  front  end. 
When  reports  are  made  that  the  engine  does  not  steam,  do 
not  make  any  change  in  the  draft  appliances.     The  steam 


pipes  should  be  subjected  to  a  hydrostatic  test  to  determine 
whether  there  are  any  leaks  in  the  superheater  elements  or 
return  bends,  steam  pipes,  at  the  base  of  nozzle  stand,  or  at 
the  base  of  the  nozzle  tip.  If  everything  is  tight  and  set  to 
the  adopted  standard,  someone  should  ride  the  engine  to 
locate  the  trouble.  Find  the  real  trouble;  do  not  change 
appliances  or  reduce  the  nozzle,  except  for  weather  or  spe- 
cial fuel  conditions. 

It  should  be  known  by  inspection  that  flues,  both  on 
superheated  and  non-superheated  locomotives,  are  kept  clean. 
Nearly  all  roads  have  tlue  cleaning  organizations,  but  it  has 
been  found  necessary  to  check  up  the  work  of  these  men  to 
insure  their  doing  it  thoroughly.  The  Fuel  Conservation 
Section  has  issued  circulars  showing  the  loss  in  fuel  due  to 
stopping  up  of  large  flues  on  superheated  locomotives.  This 
loss  varies  from  .04  per  cent  to  2.6  per  cent,  with  five  to 
seven  flues  plugged,  to  21  to  24  per  cent,  with  18  flues 
plugged. 

If,  for  any  reason,  valves  become  out  of  square  through 
lost  motion  in  the  valve  gear  or  accident,  they  should  be 
squared  up  immediately.  A  lame  engine  advertises  itself  t-> 
everyone. 

Cylinder  and  valve  rings  should  be  renewed  when  neces- 
sary to  prevent  blows,  which  are  exceedingly  wasteful  of 
steam  and  materially  affect  the  hauling  power  of  the  loco- 
motive. Many  roads  have  adopted  a  30-day  uispection  of 
cylinder  and  valve  rings.  Such  inspection  develops  many 
worn  rings  which  would  not  be  reported.  This  practice  is 
recommended  for  consideration  by  roads  not  doing  it.  If  an 
engine  has  been  out  of  the  shop  for  a  long  while  and  the 
cylinders  have  become  worn  %  in.  or  more,  they  should 
be  re-bored  and  fitted  with  packing  rings  turned  to  fit  the 
re-bored   cylinders,   such   rings   being  maintained   in   Jtock. 

Hot  box  reports  should  receive  prompt  attention.  If  a 
locomotive  is  equipped  for  the  use  of  water  on  hot  bearings 
developing  enroute,  it  should  be  known  that  there  is  no 
stoppage  in  the  line  of  water  travel  to  insure  an  available 
supply  of  water  when  the  need  arises.  Water  cooling  equip- 
ment on  locomotives  should  not  in  any  way  relieve  the  round- 
house from  prompt  attention  to  defects  causing  hot  bearings. 

A  habit  has  prevailed  to  some  extent  which  has  been  ex- 
pensive wherever  practiced.  That  is,  allowing  locomotives 
due  for  the  shop  in  two  or  three  months  to  run  with  valves 
out  of  square,  with  cylinders  blowing,  leaky  flues,  or  some 
defect  which  materially  affects  the  successful  operation  of 
the  locomotive.  Repairs  are  not  made  because  at  some  time 
in  the  future  the  locomotive  is  expected  to  go  in  the  shop. 
The  money  wasted  by  not  making  repairs  which  would  have 
permitted  the  economical  and  successful  operation  of  the 
locomotive  would  have  been  saved  many  times  over  while 
the  engine  was  waiting  to  go  to  the  shop. 

All  auxiliary  devices,  such  as  bell  ringers,  headlight 
dynamos,  firedoors,  steam  grate  shakers,  power  reverse  gear, 
etc.,  should  be  kept  in  good  repair.  Many  of  them  are 
put  on  the  locomotive  to  increase  the  economy  of  locomotive 
operation  and  unless  they  are  maintained,  the  effect  is  just 
the  opposite. 

No  lost  motion  in  power  reverse  gear  levers  and  connec- 
tions should  be  allowed  and  no  air  leaks  in  the  piping  should 
exist.  If  these  two  things  are  taken  care  of  and  the  pack- 
ing is  well  maintained,  there  should  be  little  trouble  from 
reverse  gears  creeping.  Usually,  the  engineer  is  relieved  from 
oiling  the  reverse  gear  and  oftentimes  this  is  neglected  in 
the  roundhouse,  resulting  in  a  dry  piston,  which  means  a 
slow  acting  gear. 

Injectors  should  be  maintained  so  that  they  will  go  to 
work  without  excessive  attention  on  the  part  of  the  engine 
crew.  One  of  the  most  annoying  features  with  which  en- 
ginemen  have  to  contend  is  an  injector  which  will  not  go 
to  work  unless  fussed  with  for  some  time.  This  causes 
unnecessary  safety  valve  operation  and  oftentimes  an  actual 
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lU'gkvt  of  the  I'lrc,  all  contributing  to  a  direct  fuel  waste. 

Firedoors  of  the  manually  operated  type  should  be  evenly 
balanced,  insuring  ease  of  operation,  equipped  with  a  good 
latch  on  the  door  to  hold  it  open  when  the  track  is  rough  or 
in  going  around  curves.  It  is  impossible  to  fire  well  if  the 
door  closes  while  the  fire  is  being  i)Ut  in.  The  chain  should 
be  hung  so  that  the  fireman  can  reach  it  and  open  the 
door  with  a  minimum  effort.  In  fact,  he  should  be  able  to 
oiK-n  the  door  anil  close  it  between  each  scoopful  of  coal 
lired,  hardly  knowing  that  the  iloor  is  there. 

Safety  valves  should  be  coordinated  with  the  steam  gage 
so  that  the  blow-back  should  not  be  more  than  three  or 
four  pounds. 

The  apron  between  tlie  deck  of  the  locomotive  and  the 
shovel  sheet  should  be  level.  An  apron  which  is  curved 
or  bent  in  any  manner  makes  it  difficult  for  the  fireman  to 
stand  securely  while  firing.  To  enable  the  fireman  to  prac- 
tice skillful  firing,  there  should  be  no  hindrance  to  a  full, 
easy  play  of  the  muscles.  Bent  or  curved  aprons  and 
roughed  shovel  sheets  hamper  the  smooth  work  of  a  fire- 
man materially.  The  shovel  sheet  should  be  level  and 
free  from  any  obstructions  which  will  interfere  with  the 
movement  of  the  shovel  over  the  sheet  and  should  extend 
back  far  enough  into  the  coal  to  allow  the  fireman  to  get 
practically  all  of  the  coal  out  of  the  pit.  A  coal  guard 
should  be  placed  in  the  right  gangway  to  prevent  coal  from 
being  pushed  out. 

Brick  arches  should  be  maintained  as  shown  by  standard 
instructions. 

Steam  leaks  around  the  locomotive  are  not  only  a  Fed- 
eral defect,  but  are  wasteful  of  steam. 

The  air  brake  system  on  the  locomotive  should  be  main- 
tained free  from  leaks  and  the  compressor  should  be  in  as 
near   100  per  cent  condition  as  possible. 

It  is  necessary  to  use  a  drifting  throttle  on  superheated 
locomotives  to  insure  good  lubrication.  If  a  drifting 
throttle  is  to  be  used,  we  should  provide  the  engineer  with 
a  throttle  that  will  stay  set  in  any  position  desired.  Many 
throttles  of  necessity  are  shut  off  entirely  or  are  nearly  wide 
open  and  the  engineer  has  to  use  a  stick  or  try  and  hold 
the  throttle  in  a  drifting  position,  which  is  practically  out 
of  the  question. 

Engineers  must  be  encouraged  to  make  out  the  necessary 
reports  for  the  guidance  of  the  roundhouse  foremen  in  main- 
taining the  locomotives.  A  locomotive  inspector,  preferably 
an  engineer,  who  would  meet  incoming  engines  while  the 
crews  are  still  on  them,  talk  with  the  crew  about  the  loco- 
motive performance,  help  them  make  necessary  tests  to  de- 
termine blows,  etc.,  assist  the  engineer  in  making  out  his 
work  report  and  possibly  make  out  a  separate  one  and 
then  check  the  work  done  on  the  locomotive  when  it  comes 
out  of  the  roundhouse,  can  be  of  untold  value  to  any  me- 
chanical organization,  as  these  men  not  only  uncover  many 
defects  but  help  educate  the  engineer  to  make  out  intelli- 
gent work  reports,  saving  the  mechanics  considerable  time 
hunting  for  defects  shown  by  vague  reports. 

Terminal  Handling 

After  the  actual  mechanical  work  of  preparing  the  engine 
for  service  has  been  finished,  we  are  going  to  assume  that 
the  transportation  officer  is  co-operating  with  the  mechanical 
officer,  making  it  feasible  to  place  a  definite  order  for  the 
locomotive  for  a  certain  time.  Definite  printed  instructions 
should  be  posted  in  every  roundhouse  showing  just  how  far 
in  advance  of  leaving  time  each  class  of  power  should  be 
fired  up  and  just  how  the  fire  should  be  built.  The  fire 
builders  should  follow  this  line-up. 

To  prevent  pops  opening  in  firing  up,  the  I^lower  should 
be  shut  off  before  the  maximum  steam  pressure  has  been 
reached.  This,  of  course,  implies  that  the  instructions  to 
the    fire   builder   provide    against    any    heavy    firing    which 


would  have  built  up  too  heavy  a  fire  before  leaving  time. 
When  air  brake  men  come  around  to  test  the  air  pump  and 
brakes,  they  should  not  jjut  more  coal  in  the  firebox  and 
run  the  pressure  up  to  the  maximum,  going  away  and 
leaving  the  ])o{)S  blowing  indefinitely. 

Too  many  times,  when  the  fire  is  built,  an  excessive 
amount  of  water  is  put  into  the  jjoilcr  When  the  engine 
is  taken  out  of  the  house  and  placed  on  the  storage  track 
so  full  of  water  that  it  is  impossible  to  work  the  injector 
any  more,  there  is  bound  to  be  an  excessive  operation  of 
the  safety  valves.  When  the  engine  crew  arrive  and  the 
boiler  is  full,  it  is  impossible  for  the  fireman  to  build  up 
the  right  kind  of  a  fire  without  the  loss  of  a  great  deal 
of  fuel  through  the  safety  valves.  The  toiler  should  be 
filled  with  sufficient  water  to  prevent  any  danger  of  low 
water  before  steam  pressure  enough  is  oljtained  to  work  the 
injectors.  The  fire  should  be  built  up  gradually,  using  just 
enough  fuel  to  raise  the  temperature  high  enough  to  make 
all  necessary  tests  before  the  engine  goes  into  service. 

From  20  to  30  per  cent  of  the  total  fuel  consumed  by 
the  locomotive  is  used  around  terminals  and  there  is  room 
for  real  economy  in  the  building  of  fires,  if  it  is  sys- 
tematically  supervised. 

After  the  fire  is  built  and  the  engine  taken  out  of  the 
house,  just  enough  fire  should  be  maintained  to  keep  water 
enough  in  the  boiler  to  provide  against  low  water.  With 
the  boiler  supplied  in  this  manner,  it  is  possible  for  the 
fireman  to  build  up  a  fire  of  the  right  depth  without  ex- 
cessive popping. 

Hostlers  should  be  taught  by  demonstration  the  way  the 
fire  should  look  when  the  engine  is  taken  out  of  the  round- 
house and  inspection  should  be  made  of  every  fire  before 
taking  the  engine  out  of  the  house.  When  poor  fires  are 
Ijeing  built,  a  report  should  be  made  to  the  roundhouse  fore- 
man to  prevent  a  continuance  of  such  practice.  Lack  of 
attention  to  fire  building,  resulting  in  poor  fires  being 
turned  out  of  the  roundhouse,  has  been  responsible  for  many 
delays  due  to  cleaning  fires  between  terminals. 

Cylinder  cocks  should  always  be  opened  and  the  engine 
started  slowly  when  being  taken  out  of  the  house  or  moved 
around  the  terminal  by  the  engine  watchman  or  hostlers. 
The  cylinders  nearly  always  contain  water  and  unless  the 
cylinder  cocks  are  open  and  the  engine  moved  slowly,  this 
water  is  worked  directly  through  the  cylinder  and  out  the 
stack.  The  writer  is  of  the  opinion  that  a  great  many 
of  our  cylinder  leaks  are  caused  by  working  water  through 
the  cylinders  around  terminals. 

When  engines  are  placed  on  the  outgoing  track,  all  tools 
and  oil  cans  should  be  on  the  engine  in  good  condition  so 
that  the  crew  will  not  have  to  run  around  looking  for  sup- 
plies, which  takes  time  away  from  their  regular  duty  of 
preparing  the  locomotive.  Incoming  locomotives  should 
be  despatched  with  the  greatest  possible  speed  to  insure  all 
of  the  time  possible  in  the  roundhouse  for  necessary  work. 
If  the  roundhouse  is  too  small  to  handle  the  business,  it  is 
better  to  take  out  the  engine  which  has  been  repaired  and 
make  room  for  an  incoming  engine  needing  repairs  than 
to  keep  the  incoming  engine  outside  for  several  hours  and 
then  when  it  is  in  the  house  have  to  turn  it  out  again  without 
having  time  to  do  the  necessary  work. 

The  writer  has  come  in  contact  with  many  different  local 
conditions  which  handicapped  thorough  mechanical  repairs. 
In  one  instance  last  winter,  on  a  certain  railroad  the  super- 
intendent and  master  mechanic  were  found  cleaning  fires 
on  the  cinder  pit  to  assist  in  moving  power  through  the 
terminal.  It  is  obvious  that  many  things  which  have  been 
suggested  in  this  paper  will  be  lost  sight  of  under  such 
conditions,  but  we  must  have  high  ideals  or  our  general 
practice  will  be  of  a  low  standard. 

It  is  wholesome  to  meditate  upon  things  done  which 
have  been  a  benefit.     It  is  helpful  to  look  back  upon  those 
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things  done  which  proved  a  detriment.  We  cannot  change 
the  pa5t,  but  we  are  endowed  with  the  power  of  retrospec- 
tion that  we  may  improve  the  future. 

Discussion 
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E.  P.  Roesch,  agreeing  with  the  author  of  the  paper  as  to 
the  practices  recommended,  laid  emphasis  on  the  fact  that 
good  maintenance  implies  a  place  in  which  the  work  can  be 
done  As  an  instance  of  the  lack  of  proper  facilities,  he 
recalled  a  visit  to  a  six-stall  roundhouse  through  which  the 
foreman  vvas  trying  to  put  30  locomotives,  with  the  tempera- 
ture 34  deg.  below  zero.  After  24  hours  some  of  these 
engines  were  still  waiting  outside  the  house.  Mr  Roesch 
suggested  that  for  the  price  of  one  locomotive,  one  or  two 
stalls  might  be  added  to  this  roundhouse,  easily  reducing  the 
time  required  to  handle  engines  through  the  house  for  repairs 
20  per  cent  and  thus  effecting  a  20  per  cent  increase  in  the 
power  available  from  such  a  terminal 

Mr.  Roesch  emphasized  the  need  for  fixed  draft  appliances 
leaving  the  size  of  the  nozzle  the  only  variable,  to  be  chan-ed 
only  because  of  weather  conditions  or  changes  in  the  kind'^of 
fuel.    He  stated  that  provision  for  adjustment  of  the  deflector 
plate  led  to  the  use  of  this  plate  as  a  means  of  repairs  when 
the  engine  is  reported  not  steaming,  instead  of  locatin<r  and 
repairing  the  real  cause  of  the  trouble.     Referring  to  the 
recommendations  in  the  paper  relative  to  the  testing  of  super- 
heater dampers,   he  considered   it   much   better  to  test  the 
damper  with    steam   or   air  pressure   rather  than    by   hand 
because  the  effect  of  lost  motion  in  the  mechanism  was  not 
revealed  in  the  latter  case.     The  angle  of  the  damper  should 
be  60  deg. ;  the  vertical  position  retards  the  passage  of  the 
gases  and  has  an  adverse  effect  on  fuel  consumption      In 
referring  to  ashpans   he  said  that  the  type  of  pans  on  some 
locomotives  has  made  the  design  of  a  suitable  ashpan  im- 
possible.    He  considered   that,  during  November  when  the 
roads  in  the  west  were  receiving  all  kinds  of  eastern  coal  for 
which   the   draft    appliances    of   the   locomotives    were   not 
adapted,  good  ashpans   with  ample  air  opening  and  slope 
sufficient  to  insure  that  all  ashes  would  move  down  into  the 
pan  rather  than  laying  on  the  sheet  and  blocking  the  draft 
would  have  made  it  possible  to  handle  the  strange   fuels 
successfully  with  only  slight  changes  in  the  exhaust  nozzle 
An  important  point  in  the  maintenance  of  proper  valve 
setting  which  Mr.  Roesch  emphasized  was  the  necessity  of 
establishing   correct  postmarks,   as   these   are  the   basis   on 
which  corrections  in  the  valve  setting  are  made  in  the  round- 
house.   Mr.  Roesch  also  recommended  the  keeping  of  mileage 
records  of  air  pumps  and  overhauling  them  on  a  mileage 
basis  rather  than  on  the  basis  of  conditions  as  determined 
oy  tests. 

H.  C.  Woodbridge  stated  that  he  did  not  believe  there 
vvas  any  lack  of  knowledge  as  to  what  should  be  done  in 
the  proper  maintenance  and  handling  of  locomotives,  proper 
practices  being  quite  generally  understood;  but  that  there 
must  be  some  underlying  reason  why  these  things  have  not 
more  generally  been  done.  He  gave  as  this  reason  the  failure 
to  properly  dispatch  trains,  sending  them  out  at  times  when 
conditions  are  such  that  it  is  impossible  for  them  to  get  over 
u^e  road.  Mr  Woodbridge  strongly  advocated  the  establish- 
ment of  a  regular  schedule  of  time  intervals  for  the  departure 
Z  ^^^'f '■  ^"«ush  regular  departing  times  being  established 
to  meet  the  maximum  requirements,  but  never  despatching 
a  tram  except  at  one  of  these  established  times.     With  such 

S'tf  °''^^  '^^^*'*^'^'  ^^^  ^'^'^^  ^o"^d  move  over  the  road 
vvith  the  minimum  interference  and  locomotives  would  come 
to  the  terminals  one  at  a  time  rather  than  in  fleets  as  thev 
now  frequently  are. 

There  was  some  discussion  on  the  loss  of  coal  over  the 
tops  of  stoker  conveyor  troughs  in  which  it  was  brought  out 
f^l^T'"?''  ^°'  ^o'-'-^cting  this  difficulty  is  available  in  the 
torm  of  a  plate  for  closing  the  top  of  the  trou<^h 


R.  M.  Osterman  (Locomotive  Superheater  Company) 
referred  to  the  importance  of  the  proper  maintenance  of 
damper  openings,  upon  which  depends  The  correcT  relative 

tubes.     The  damper  operating  mechanism  is  subject  to  wear 
and  needs  attention,  the  same  as  any  other  machiit 

Ihere  was  considerable  discussion  relative  to  the  use  of 
proper  unit  supports  in  the  superheater  flue  in  which  ?t  was 
brought  out  that  the  supports  are  being  spot-welded  oThe 
units  be  ore  they  are  placed  in  the  boile?,  which  inTures  that 
they  will  remain  properly  placed.  An  objection  to  "his  was 
raised  on  the  ground  that  all  of  the  wear,  wheAer  due  toThe 
liding  of  the  unit  m  the  tube  from  differential  expansion  or 

,Tn,>  l^  %  "^  "^^''^  ''  inaccessible,  instead  of  on  the 
unit  which  IS  frequently  removed  from  the  boiler  and  can 
be  built  up  with  a  gas  or  electric  welding  outfit 

Keterring  to  the  recommendation  in  the  paper  that  a  loco- 

t™:  c^e^rrrf Siif'  'T'°-n*°  ^^^^  ^^^°--^  enSs  w?;^ 

dnlvf  f  .1  ^'^  ^^"''  *^  ^"SRestion  was  made  that  the 

duties  of  this  man  justified  the  appointment  of  a  yard  foreman 
of  en.,nes  with  authority  at  the  terminal  simillr  to  thaH 
the  traveling  engineer  on  the  road.  Good  results  were  reported 
from  a  practice  somewhat  similar  to  this,  an  outgoin'  inspector 

nspector  to  hold  engines  out  of  service.  The  discussion 
brought  out  the  fact  that  the  mechanical  department  SS 

"  hfn'dlL"  1  '^'''^r'  "'^^ ''  '"°^^"^  '°  '-  *^  best  method 
ot  handling  locomotives.  Part  of  the  responsibility  in  this 
matter  and  in  other  matters  pertaining  to  fuel  conlerJation 
belongs  to  operating  department,  the  maintenance  oTwav 
department  in  the  elimination  of  unnecessary  slow  orde  s  Tnd 
to  the  signa    department  in  eliminating  improperiy  operating 

^in^tJ^!:^'  -'-' '-  --'-  '^  -— - 

Eugene  McAuliffe,  manager  of  the  Fuel  Conservation 
Section,  spoke  on  the  broader  aspect  of  the  coal  problem 
emphasizing  the  need  of  placing  the  coal-mining  industry  on 
a  sounder,  more  stable  basis,  in  the  accomplishment  of  which 

rLS    WfiT  '''  '"'"^  ^°"^""^^^  ^^  '^''  -"^^  -P  the 


Administration  Places  Rail  Orders 

IN  ACCORDANCE  with  the  plan  of  co-operation  agreed  upon 
I  between  the  Division  of  Purchases  of  the  Railroad  Admin- 
Ad!^;n    r.^    I      '■'''^'^7  executives,  whereby  the  Railroad 
Administration  has  agreed  to  take  all  the  open  hearth  rail 
at  $47  a  ton  that  can  be  delivered  before  March  1  and  the 
corporations   will  pay   for  that   which   is  not  actually  used 
before  that  date   the  Railroad  Administration  has  made  con- 
tracts with  the  Illinois  Steel  Company,  the  Lackawanna  Steel 
Company  and  the  Colorado  Fuel  &  Iron  Company  for  all 
the  open-hearth  rails  they  can  turn  out  before  March  1  at  a 
price  of  $47      The  Illinois  Steel  Company  estimates  that  it 
can  deliver  25.000  tons,  the  Lackawanna  Company  15  000 
?J!'  T.i  ^  'f  Colorado  Fuel  &   Iron   Company   2,500   tons. 
The   Midvale   Steel   &   Ordnance   Company   offered   to   roll 
30  000  to  40,000  tons  at  a  price  of  $57,  but  the  offer  was 
not  accepted,  and  the  Bethlehem  Company  was  not  in  a  posi- 
tion to  take  additional  orders.     The  Railroad  Administra- 
tion in  the  spring  of  1919  ordered  200,000  tons  of  rails  and 
in  the  fall  ordered  41,000  tons  additional 


Lands  Owned  by  the  Louisville  &  Nashville,  in  Alabama 
suitable  for  farming,  are  to  be  offered  for  sale  when  the 
railroad  shall  have  been  released  from  the  custody  of  the 
government.  Earl  M.  Adams  has  been  appointed  land  agent 
of  the  road  for  Alabama. 
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Annual  Report  of 

Regional  Director  Aishton 

I.\  Ills  .w.Ni  Ai.  Ki  I'dKi  lor  till'  \i';ir  l')l<)  to  Dirator  (iin- 
i-nil  Hiiu'.<,  R.  H.  Aisliton,  ri-gional  director  for  the  Nortli- 
vvostorn  ronion,  reported  that  imi)rovcd  freight  conditions 
following  the  signing  of  the  armistice  permitted  the  restora- 
tion of  passenger  train  service  which  had  been  discontinued 
during  tiie  war.  A  net  increase  of  1,709,918  passenger  train 
miles  per  annum  was  reported. 

Analyzing  the  operating  statistics  for  the  region  during 
1919,  the  report  .said: 

"The  freight  train  performance  for  1919  was  naturally 
affected  with  the  signing  of  the  armistice,  which  stopped  the 
extremely  heavy  movement  of  war  materials  and  supplies  to 
the  seaboard.  In  October,  1918,  wc  had  6,041,121  net  ton 
miles,  dropping  to  4,200,159  in  January,  1919.  With  the 
gradual  return  to  normal  conditions,  however,  each  month 
showed  an  increase,  and  by  September,  1919,  wc  were  mov- 
ing about  the  same  tonnage  as  in  1918. 

"The  percentage  of  loaded  to  total  car  miles  has  been  kept 
very  close  to  the  1918  record.  In  October,  1919,  we  had  a 
percentage  of  70.1,  as  against  69.9  per  cent  in  October,  1918. 
With  the  decrease  in  business  during  the  first  part  of  the 
year,  naturally  there  was  a  decrease  in  the  average  miles  per 
day  per  car,  due  to  a  surplus  of  equipment.  This  gradually 
improved  with  the  increase  in  tonnage,  so  that  in  September, 
1919,  we  were  able  to  make  28.3  miles  per  car  per  day,  as 
against  26.0  miles  in  September,  1918. 

"Due  to  serious  drought  in  Montana  reduced  rates  were 
arranged  for  movement  of  stock  out  of  the  state  for  feeding 
in  other  states,  also  for  movement  of  feed  into  Montana  to 
afford  relief  in  districts  where  feed  was  not  available.  It 
was  necessary  to  transfer  a  large  number  of  stock  cars  to  this 
territory  to  provide  prompt  movement  for  this  stock.  Drought 
conditions,  with  consequent  crop  failure  in  Montana,  caused 
a  very  serious  loss  in  revenue.  Reduced  rates  on  live  stock 
and  feed  added  considerably  to  this  burden. 

"The  passenger  train  revenues  in  the  Northwestern  region 
have  been  very  satisfactory,  indeed.  The  revenue  per  pas- 
senger train  nnile  throughout  the  entire  year  has  been  well 
above  1918.  In  January  we  earned  $1,745  per  passenger 
train  mile,  as  against  $1,456  in  January,  1918.  In  Septem- 
ber, 1919,  the  revenue  per  passenger  train  mile  was  $2,436, 
as  against  $2,164  in  September,  1918.  The  same  general 
increase  prevailed  throughout  the  year. 

"Naturallv  the  general  decrease  in  traffic  during  the  fore 
part  of  the  year,  together  with  tlie  increase  in  wage  adjust- 
ments, affected  the  ratio  of  operating  expenses  to  operating 
revenues.  The  operations  for  the  nine  months,  January^  to 
September  30,  1919,  inclusive,  show  the  ratio  of  operating 
expenses  to  operating  revenues  to  be  82.0  per  cent  for  1919, 
as  against  81.2  per  cent  for  1918." 

Regional  Director  Aishton  reported  that  the  unification  of 
terminals,  consolidations  and  joint  switching  arrangements 
made  in  1918  were  continued  throughout  1919,  "with  result- 
ing free  movement  and  economical  handling  of  traffic."  In 
the  Northwestern  region,  he  reported,  86  passenger  stations 
and  134  freight  stations  were  closed  by  reason  of  these  unified 
arrangements.  In  only  16  instances  unifications  were  dis- 
continued and  stations  reopened  for  public  convenience. 

Director  Aishton  commented  at  length  on  the  work  of  the 
district  agencv  at  the  Union  Stock  Yards,  Chicago,  which 
he  declared  had  made  a  "wonderful  record."  The  agency 
handles  the  business  of  23  trunk  lines  and  two  switching 
lines  which  was  formerly  handled  in  25  individual  offices. 
The  regional  director  cited  numerous  economies  and  efficien- 
cies effected  bv  the  agency.  , 

The  report  outlined  the  organization  of  a  "Claim  Preven- 
tion Department."  which  the  regional  director  asserted  had 


rc-^ulted  in  elimination  of  100,000  claims  again.st  roads  in 
tile  Nortiiweslern  region,  representing  a  total  saving  of 
.i55, 000,000.  The  report  also  outlined  an  intensive  campaign 
for  accident  prevention  on  the  lines,  which  the  regional  direc- 
tor said  resulted  in  a  decrea.se  in  casualties  of  77  per  cent. 

A  shortage  of  labor  was  indicated  by  the  rejjort,  which  on 
this  point  said:  "All  railroads,  regardless  of  increased 
wages,  have  experienced  considerable  difficulty  in  obtaining 
l)oth  skilled  and  unskilled  labor.  Apprentices  are  not  up  to 
quota,  averaging  about  1  to  every  22  journeymen,  where  this 
ration  .should  i)e  1  to  5.  Machinist  apprentices  are  nearest 
to  ([uota,  while  Ijoilermakers,  blacksmiths  and  moulders  are 
difficult  if  not  impossible  to  ol^tain.  These  things  have  natu- 
rally affected  the  mechanical  activities." 

Looking  forward  to  the  resumption  of  corporation  control 
of  the  roads,  Mr.  Ai.shton  said : 

"So  long  as  the  transportation  facilities  of  this  country  do 
not  fully  meet  the  demands  of  business  there  will  be  criti- 
ci.sm  of  any  failure  to  make  the  best  possible  use  of  available 
facilities;  this  result  is  more  easily  accomplished  under  the 
present  conditions  of  centralized  control,  but  with  complete 
co-operation  and  proper  organization  it  should  be  possible 
when  corporation  control  is  resumed,  and  it  would  seem  ad- 
visable to  continue  some  of  the  things  which  have  been 
inaugurated  during  this  period  of  federal  control,  including 
the  following: 

"Continuation  of  the  permit  system  which  insures  against 
congestion  at  terminals  by  controlling  the  original  loading 
of  freight. 

"Continuance  of  embargo  control  in  some  practical  form 
that  would  regulate  and  unify  the  issuance  of  embargoes. 
Presumably  this  could  not  be  made  mandatory,  but  a  com- 
mission with  general  jurisdiction  could  have  authority  to 
supervise  embargoes  and  recommend  the  issuance  or  with- 
drawal of  restrictions. 

"Supervision  of  passenger  train  service  and  schedules.  No 
recent  additions  have  been  made  to  passenger  train  equipment, 
the  business  now  offered  is  being  handled  with  difficulty, 
although  under  present  conditions  it  has  been  possible  to 
eliminate  unnecessary  trains  and  do  everything  which  insures 
the  best  possible  use  of  available  equipment;  until  passenger 
train  equipment  is  greatly  increased  it  will  be  impossible  for 
individual  roads  to  act  independently  without  aggravating 
the  present  shortage  of  passenger  carrying  facilities  and  pro- 
voking public  protest  and  creating  sentiment  favorable  to 
anything  which  promises  improvement. 

"Committee  control  of  rate-making.  Excepting  those  who 
have  unusual  means  of  influencing  rate  legislation,  including 
the  control  of  important  competitive  traffic,  the  present  method 
of  handling  rate  matter  is  not  unpopular.  It  affords  protection 
against  destructive  action  by  individual  railroads,  whether 
such  action  is  influenced  by  desire  to  secure  advantage  in 
connection  with  competitive  business  or  due  to  error  in  esti- 
mating revenue  results  of  proposed  rate  changes.  The  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  has  expressed  approval  of  the 
plan  and  has  definitely  suggested  that  it  can  be  continued." 


The  Louisiana  &  North  West  made  a  record  in  reconstruc- 
tion recently,  when  five  bents  of  bridge  23-7,  a  timber  trestle, 
were  knocked  down  by  the  derailment  of  two  cars  of  a  train. 
Exactly  24  hours  later  five  bents  were  put  up  and  another 
train  passed  over  the  bridge.  A  large  part  of  the  material 
used  in  the  reconstruction  of  the  structure  was  at  the  time 
of  the  accident  standing  timber  in  the  forest  some  miles 
distant.  An  order  was  given  to  a  lumber  company  for  the 
required  material,  which  was  cut,  milled  and  transported  to 
the  site  of  the  bridge,  where  it  was  fitted  and  erected  by 
bridge  forces,  working  under  the  direction  of  T.  R.  Barger, 
roadmaster. 
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Security  Association  Urges 

Necessity  for  Regulation  of  Earnings 

THE  NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  of  Owners  of  Railroad 
Securities,  through  its  advisory  counsel,  has  filed 
with  the  conferees  on  the  railroad  bill  a  memoran- 
dum replying  to  that  of  the  Association  of  Railway  Execu- 
tives. The  rate-making  rule  of  Section  6  of  the  bill,  with 
some  modifications,  was  insisted  upon  as  necessary  to  the 
salvation  of  the  railroads  and  a  legal  argument  was  included 
to  show  that  the  method  proposed  for  adapting  the  rate 
structure  to  the  circumstances  of  the  individual  roads  by 
reducing  the  earnings  of  the  more  prosperous  lines  instead 
of  holding  down  the  rate  level  is  not  novel  and  has  been 
sustained  by  the  courts  in  the  past.  Emphasis  is  placed  on 
the  assertion  that  Mr.  Thom  and  Mr.  Cuyler  do  not  repre- 
sent the  views  of  all  the  executives  and  it  is  asserted  that 
"it  is  obvious  that  the  position  asserted  in  the  memorandum 
could  not  meet  with  the  approval  of  an  association  of  execu- 
tives organized  to  promote  the  common  interests  of  the  Amer- 
ican railways  or  the  public  interest  in  transportation." 

The  position  assumed  by  the  authors  of  the  executives' 
memorandum,  the  association  says,  destroys  itself,  as  suffi- 
cient revenue  to  sustain  the  public  interest  in  transportation 
cannot  be  provided  without  adequate  provision  for  the  regu- 
lation of  excess  earnings,  and  any  rule  or  method  of  rate- 
making  is  unworkable  and  impracticable  unaccompanied  by 
such  a  provision. 

"The  definite  rule  is  essential  to  the  survival  of  the  rail- 
roads," it  declares.  "The  rule  and  the  regulation  of  excess 
earnings  are  essential  in  the  public  interest.  That  rate  in- 
creases are  necessary  is  indisputable.  There  is,  accord- 
ingly, an  irreconcilable  conflict  beween  adequate  rate  levels 
assured  through  any  formula  whatsoever  and  unregulated 
excess  earnings.  The  untenable  criticism  of  Section  6  ex- 
pressed by  Mr.  Thom  and  Mr.  Cuyler,  representing  the 
views  of  one  group  of  members  of  the  Railway  Executives' 
Association,  constitutes  the  most  emphatic  as  well  as  the  most 
elaborate  and  persistent  attack  up  features  of  the  only  defi- 
nite rule  of  rate-making  which  intensive  study  of  the  prob- 
lem during  the  past  year  has  produced.  There  is  no  other 
formula  in  either  bill  or  available  to  the  conferees  which 
can  be  regarded  as  tangible,  definite,  workable  or  adequate. 
Other  criticism  of  the  principles  of  that  or  any  rule  of  rate- 
making  sufficiently  tangible  to  preserve  the  railway  structure 
from  disintegration  proceeds  for  the  most  part  from  the  advo- 
cates of  government  ownership,  or  from  those  whose  tone 
is  obviously  hostile  to  the  successful  rehabilitation  of  the 
existing  systems  or  to  their  resumption  freed  from  the  old 
warfare  with  representatives  of  organized  shippers.  We 
are,  accordingly,  justified  in  accepting  the  criticisms  expressed 
by  Messrs.  Thom  and  Cuyler  as  the  only  surviving  protest 
against  any  principle  embodied  in  Section  6  which  warrants 
refutation." 

Reference  is  made  to  Director  General  Hines'  speech  in 
which  he  said  that  one  road  now  earning  over  140  per  cent  of 
its  standard  return  would  earn  over  200  per  cent  if  the 
rate  level  should  be  increased  20  per  cent,  and  the  ques- 
tion is  asked  as  to  whether  this  road  shall  be  forced  to 
earn  200  per  cent  of  its  standard  rental  as  the  only  alterna- 
tive to  the  destruction  of  the  transportation  system  as  a 
whole.  The  memorandum  also  points  to  the  statement  of 
the  executives  that  they  would  favor  as  a  rule  of  rate- 
making  a  minimum  percentage  on  the  aggregate  values  of 
a  traffic  group,  if  the  percentage  were  adequate  and  the 
roads  allowed  to  retain  any  excess,  as  approval  of  the 
principle  of  the  rate-making  rule  of  Section  6,  and  continues 
in  part: 

"This  principle  and  the  regulation  of  excess  earnings  are 
approved  not  only  by  the  owners  of  the  large  part  of  out- 


standing railroad  securities,  who  also  constitute  the  potential 
investors  in  future  issues,  and  by  the  director  general  of 
railroads,  but  by  Commissioner  Edgar  E.  Clark,  and  by 
Judge  C.  A.  Prouty,  the  dean  of  the  regulatory  bodies  of 
the  United  States. 

"A  definite  percentage  return  on  railway  values  in  each 
rate  district  embodied  in  Section  6  has  the  approval  of  the 
group  of  railroad  executives  represented  by  Messrs.  Cuyler 
and  Thom.  It  is  well  known  that  the  principle  underlying 
the  entire  section  has  the  approval  of  the  other  group  of 
executives  whose  attitude  was  expressed  with  singular  force 
by  Mr.  Daniel  Willard,  at  a  meeting  of  the  Association  of 
Railway  Executives  held  on  January  5.  Having  also  the 
approval  of  experienced  present  and  former  members  of  the 
commission,  of  the  director  general  of  railroads,  and  of  the 
majority  of  investors,  we  feel  certain  that  the  conferees 
must  be  assured  that  the  deliberate  judgment  of  the  Senate 
committee,  sustained  by  the  Senate,  expressive  of  the  only 
adequate  rate-making  provision  before  the  conferees,  is  sound 
in  principle  and  necessary  to  be  retained  as  the  basis  for 
remedial  legislation. 

"With  Section  6  mutilated  or  eliminated  there  is  discern- 
ible in  the  situation  no  effectual  process  by  which  the  com- 
mission would  be  enabled  to  adjust  rates  or  rate  levels  so  as 
to  avoid  railway  strangulation  and  eventual  government 
ownership. 

"The  paper  complains  of  the  Senate  bill  because  it  does 
not  perpetuate  disparity  in  value  and  in  ratio  of  return. 
The  authors  assert  in  effect  that  the  prevailing  discredited 
system  of  rate  making  which  regards  only  the  unit  of  service 
has  become  in  some  vague  way  a  vested  right,  notwithstand- 
ing the  commerce  clause,  and  is  exempt  from  any  checking 
test  or  process.  According  to  our  view  there  is  nothing 
un-American  or  shocking  in  the  exertion  by  Congress  of  its 
power  to  regulate  commerce  with  the  ultimate  view  to  the 
earning  by  every  necessary  carrier  of  a  reasonable  return 
and  no  more  upon  the  fair  value  of  its  property.  The  whole 
purport  of  the  paper  herein  reviewed  is  a  protest  against 
that  ideal  as  'socialization,'  'subversive,'  and  'appalling  to 
contemplate.' 

"The  involved  effort  to  demonstrate  that  the  weak  lines 
will  suffer  most  from  the  'restriction,'  lapses  into  an  extended 
argument  to  demonstrate  that  the  importance  of  the  problem 
cf  the  so-called  'weak'  and  'strong'  roads  has  been  greatly 
overestimated  from  the  standpoint  of  the  public  'and  does 
not  justify  the  radical  proposal  to  take  away  from  some  of  the 
lines  a  part  of  their  net  earnings  at  lawful  rates.' 

"That  assertion  is  the  more  amazing  in  view  of  the  rate 
history  of  the  past  decade  demonstrating  that  the  commis- 
sion will  not  afford  adequate  relief  to  the  average  carrier, 
when  appropriate  relief  to  that  carrier  would  automatically 
expand  the  income  of  what  the  commission  has  referred  to 
as  affluent  competitors  which  require  no  relief.  That  situa- 
tion is  a  matter  of  recorded  rate  history  and  not  opinion. 
It  should  be  common  knowledge  that  the  public  would  not 
tolerate  a  different  conclusion.  A  few  roads  might  become 
the  temporary  recipients  of  excess  earnings  as  a  result  of 
passing  sympathy  for  the  more  necessitous,  but  the  reaction 
would  be  prompt,  disastrous  and  permanent.  None  should 
know  it  better  than  those  executives  who  have  been  con- 
spicuously unsuccessful  in  the  past  in  their  efforts  to  secure 
relief  without  a  definite  rule  for  rate  making  coupled  with 
the  regulation  of  excess  earnings.  Mr.  Hines'  illustration 
of  one  railroad  which  would  be  enabled  to  earn  a  net 
operating  income  of  200  per  cent  of  its  standard  return  as 
a  result  of  a  20  per  cent  increase  in  rates  is  conclusive. 
The  subject  should  be  no  longer  debatable. 

"We  are  unable  to  discern  in  their  suggestions  any  reali- 
zation of  the  emergency  or  of  the  necessity  for  definitive 
and    effective   remedial   legislation.      Tlieir    c.xpre.-^sed    point 
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of  view  is  possible  only  to  those  who  regard  tiie  situation 
from  tiie  standpoint  of  the  small  numher  of  roads  which, 
as  pointed  out  by  the  director  general  of  railroads,  are 
apparently  ai)le  to  survive  even   under  present  conditions. 

"In  point  of  fact,  proposals  are  now  current  for  the  dis- 
mantling of  approximately  one  thousand  miles  of  railroad 
located   principally   in   the  state  of  Georgia. 

'■The  whole  argument  comes  down  to  the  proposition  that 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  may  not,  under  the  com- 
merce clause,  adopt  a  .system  of  legislation  appropriately 
designed  to  sustain  the  competitive  agencies  of  transporta- 
tion, although  the  system  proposed  would  permit  every  car- 
rier disposed  to  complain  to  receive  and  retain  a  fair  and 
reasonable  return  upon  the  full  value  of  its  property  de- 
voted to  the  public  use.  To  assert  that  conclusion  is  noth- 
ing short  of  the  assertion  that  Congress  is  without  power 
appropriately  to  regulate  commerce  as  a  whole  in  the  interest 
of  the  people  of  the  United  States. 

"We  have  shown  that  carriers  may  not  complain  of  appro- 
priate legislation  regulating  rates  where  the  carrier  disposed 
to  make  complaint  is  permitted  to  realize  a  fair  and  reason- 
able return  upon  its  investment.  Therefore,  the  sole  inquiry 
under  Section  6  is  whether  or  not  the  carriers  in  the  several 
groups  are  prevented  by  the  rate  level  established  by  Sec- 
tion 6  (viz.:  Syz  per  cent,  with  ^  of  one  per  cent  optional 
with  the  commission)  as  distinguished  from  preventions 
resulting  from  tlie  exigencies  of  competition  or  the  risks 
of  the  venture,  from  realizing  a  reasonable  primary  re- 
turn, and  secondly,  whether  having  realized  such  reasonable 
primary  return  the  percentages  fixed  by  the  section  for  re- 
tention by  the  carrier  are  fair  and  reasonable,  to  wit:  six 
per  cent,  with  the  graduated  proportion  above  six  per  cent. 

•'We  have  always  contended  that  the  first  question  would 
be  avoided  beyond  peradventure  by  a  provision  to  the  effect 
that  the  53/2  per  cent  level  should  be  the  minimum;  that 
is,  that  rates  should  be  adjusted  to  produce  'not  less  than 
5y2  per  cent,'  rather  than  'as  nearly  as  may  be'  5^/2  per 
cent,  leaving  the  adjustment  of  rates  with  relation  to  that 
minimum  with  the  commission,  which  may  be  relied  on 
to  protect  the  public.  But  the  5^  per  cent,  with  I/2  of 
one  per  cent  allowable  for  unproductive  improvements  in 
the  discretion  of  the  commission,  is  at  least  comparable  to 
the  aggregate  return  in  the  past,  and  when  taken  in  con- 
nection with  the  specific  requirements  of  the  section,  sug- 
gests that  a  rate  level  could  not  possibly  be  considered  as 
subnormal  or  confiscatory  which  complied  with  the  provi- 
sions and  spirit  of  Section  6.  So  much  for  its  constitution- 
ality. As  a  matter  of  sound  and  constructive  policy  the 
expression  'not  less  than'  is  obviously  desirable. 

"In  like  manner  we  have  thought  that  it  is  desirable  to 
make  the  provisions  relating  to  the  disposition  of  excess 
earnings  sufficiently  flexible  to  meet  extraordinan,'  cases 
which  might  arise  in  which  6  per  cent,  with  the  stipulated 
proportions  of  the  excess  over  6  per  cent,  might  not  be 
found  to  be  a  reasonable  percentage  for  the  carrier  to  re- 
tain if  earned.  The  chance  of  any  such  conclusion  being 
asserted  is  so  remote  that  the  question  would  appear  to  be 
academic,  and  to  be  sufficiently  protected  by  the  obligation 
of  the  commission  to  arrive  at  the  full  value  of  the  respective 
railroad  properties  in  order  to  determine  the  amount,  if  any, 
of  the  excess  earnings  to  be  retained.  A  provision  that  any 
excess  earnings  be  divided  equally  betAveen  the  carrier  earn- 
ing them  and  the  public  railway^fund  would  doubtless  re- 
move any  objection  to  the  ratio  of  division. 

"In  the  application  of  the  provisions  of  Section  6  relating 
to  the  regulation  of  excess  earnings,  it  is  desirable  that 
separate  corporations  which  are  operated  as  a  single  system 
should  be  treated  as  a  unit  in  applying  the  process. 

"In  view  of  the  fact  that  private  operation  will  be  re- 
sumed in  the  midst  of  a  fiscal  year  and  before  the  termina- 


tion of  the  standard  rental,  it  would  be  appropriate  to 
provide  that  the  apjjlication  of  the  provisions  of  Section  6 
as  to  excess  earnings  shall  become  effective  at  the  l^eginning 
of  the  first  calendar  year  after  the  return  of  the  railroads 
to  their  owners  and  shall  not  apply  to  earnings  accruing 
prior  to  that  date." 


Percentage  of  Increase  in 

Freight  and  Passenger  Rates 

DiRKCTOR  Gknek.ai,  Hines  has  authorized  a  statement 
showing  the  increases  in  the  average  receipts  per  ton 
mile  and  per  passenger  mile  during  the  past  year,  as 
compared  with  1914  and  with  intermediate  periods  in  the 
following  table.  He  also  shows  that  the  increase  in  rates 
has  Ijeen  much  less  than  the  increase  in  costs  or  in  prices 
generally : 

Average    Revenue    per    Ton-Mile    and    per    PassengerMile— Class    Onb 
Roads 

Average  Average 

Revenue  Revenue 

per  per 

Ton  Passenger 

_    .    .                                                                               Mile  Mile 

Feriod                                                                                 (Cents)  (Cents) 

Year   ended   June   30,    1914 723  1.976 

Year  ended   June   30,    1915 722  1.979 

Calendar    year,    1916 707  2.042 

Calendar    year,    1917 715  2.090 

Calendar    year,    1918 858  2.413 

5  months   ended    May   31,    1918 746  2.144 

S  months   ended    May   31,    1919 979  2.54<) 

9  months  ended   Sept.   30,    1919 967  2.S28 

Percent   of  Increase 

5  months    ended    May    31,     1919,    over    S    months 

ended   May  31,    1918 31.2%  18.5% 

9  months    ended    Sept.    30,    1919,    over    5    months 

ended   May   31,    1918 29.5%  17.9% 

9  months   ended   Sept.    30,    1919,    over   year   ended 

June   30,    1914 33.8%  27.9% 

"The  average  revenue  per  ton  mile  and  per  passenger  mile 
for  the  five  months  ended  May  31,  1918,  was  on  the  basis 
of  rates  just  prior  to  General  Order  No.  28,  which  provided 
for  a  general  increase  in  rates  estimated  at  approximately  25 
per  cent,"  he  says.  "It  will  be  noted  that  the  increase  for  the 
five  months  ended  May  31,  1919,  compared  with  the  five 
months  ended  May  31,  1918,  was  31.2  per  cent  in  freight 
service  and  18.5  per  cent  in  passenger  service.  As  the  ratio 
of  freight  revenue  to  passenger  revenue  is  about  three  to  one, 
this  would  represent  a  weighted  average  increase  of  approxi- 
mately 28  per  cent  in  freight  and  passenger  revenue. 

"It  will  be  noted  that  the  average  revenue  per  ton  mile 
and  per  passenger  mile  for  the  nine  months  ended  September 

30,  1919,  is  slightly  less  than  for  the  five  months  ended  May 

31,  1919,  due  to  a  larger  proportion  of  traffic  moving  at  lower 
rates. 

"The  per  cent  of  increase  in  the  average  revenue  per  ton 
mile  for  the  nine  months  ended  September  30,  1919,  com- 
pared with  the  year  ended  June  30,  1914,  was  only  33.8  per 
cent,  and  the  corresponding  increase  in  the  average  revenue 
per  passenger  mile  was  27.9  per  cent.  It  is  apparent,  there- 
fore, that  so  far  as  tran.sportation  rates  are  concerned  tlie 
increase  has  been  very  much  less  than  the  increased  operat- 
ing cost  which  the  railroads  along  with  all  other  industrial 
enterprises  have  had  to  meet,  and  also  very  much  less  than 
in  items  other  than  transportation  which  go  to  make  up  the 
cost  of  living.  For  instance,  the  percentage  of  increase  in 
retail  food  prices  for  the  nine  months  January  to  September, 
inclusive,  1919,  as  compared  with  the  nine  months  January 
to  September,  inclusive,  of  1914,  was  80.9  per  cent." 

The  Red  Cross  Canteen  at  the  New  York  Central  station  at 
Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  was  closed  on  January  2.  The  canteen  was  con- 
ducted in  the  station  two  years  and  served  more  than  600,000 
men  of  all  branches  of  the  service,  besides  many  members  of 
the  allied  forces. 


On  the  Guines  Division  of  the  Havana  Central  Railroad 


Cuba's  Main  Line  Rail^A^ays  Are  Well  Developed 

Conditions  in  Our  Nearest  "Foreign"  Market  as  Studied  by 
Railway  Age  Representative 


By  John  P.  Risque 
Part  II 


r;E  Havana  Terminal  Company  is  an  organization 
which  was  formed  to  simplify  the  unsatisfactory  con- 
ditions caused  by  the  entrances  of  various  railroads  into 
the  city  of  Havana  at  several  different  points,  the  results,  of 
this  action  providing  the  city  with  as  modem  a  railroad  sta- 
tion as  probably  exists  in  Latin  America,  with  an  entrance  for 
all  trains  over  an  elevated  structure  of  about  a  kilometre  in 
length.  The  facilities  of  the  passenger  station  are  modern  in 
every  respect,  the  building  being  four  stories  in  height,  of 
which  the  three  upper  floors  are  given  over  to  the  accommoda- 
tion of  the  administrative  offices  of  the  companies  comprising 
the  lines  entering  Havana.  New  freight  yards,  located  a  short 
distance  east  of  the  new  station,  were  put  into  operation  in 
1912  at  about  the  time  the  station  was  opened  for  business, 
and  contain  two  large  steel  warehouses  for  the  handling  of 
freight,  access  to  which  is  easy  in  comparison  to  other  facilities 
of  the  same  nature,  such  as  the  docks  in  various  sections  of 
the  water  front.  During  the  crop  season,  when  traffic  is  heavy, 
congestion  at  the  freight  warehouses  amounts  to  practically 
an  embargo.  The  business  of  the  island  at  present  has  al- 
ready outgrown  the  facilities,  which  in  1912  were  considered 
ample  and  with  plenty  of  room  to  spare.  Shippers  complain 
that  the  lines  are  unable  to  cope  with  the  situation,  applica- 
tion for  freight  and  express  shipments  encountering  delays 
of  from  a  week  to  ten  days.  A  more  or  less  frequent  occur- 
rence of  strikes  of  all  variety  has  not  tended  to  relieve  the 
situation. 

The  Guantanamo  &  Western,  a  sugar  road  operating  about 
125  kilometers  of  line  at  the  extreme  eastern  end  of  the 
island,  and  the  Guantanamo  Railroad,  as  well  as  a  few  other 


*The    second    of    two    articles    on    this    subject, 
last  week's  issue. 


The    first    appeared    in 


small  and  unimportant  lines  in  this  district,  are  listed  in 
the  annual  reports  of  the  Cuban  Railroad  Commission,  but 
are  of  little  interest  in  a  description  of  principal  traffic. 

Other  Railvi^ays 

Considerable  activity  along  the  north  coast  is  evidenced 
by  the  extensions  of  the  Northern  Railroad  of  Cuba,  a  re- 
organization of  the  ancient  Jucaro  &  San  Fernando  Railroad, 
which  operates  between  the  two  towns  named.  This  line 
literally  cuts  the  island  in  two,  running  practically  north 
and  south.  The  new  line,  completed  last  year,  runs  from  a 
point  called  Moron,  on  the  old  north  and  south  line,  east  to 
Nuevitas  on  the  bay  of  Nuevitas,  where,  at  Port  Tarafa,  the 
actual  terminal,  extensive  improvements  are  contemplated. 
This  road  opens  up  a  hitherto  undeveloped  and  compara- 
tively inaccessible  territory,  a  rich  cane  district,  and  great 
things  are  expected  of  it.  The  company  has  been  consider- 
ing the  erection  of  locomotive  and  car  repair  facilities  at 
Moron  for  some  time,  but  no  news  is  at  present  obtainable 
as  to  the  progress  of  these  plans.  It  is  expected  that  the 
shops  will  represent  an  investment  of  a  million  dollars.  At 
the  present  time  repairing  is  done  at  Ciego  de  Avila,  where 
the  old  original  road  described  crosses  the  line  of  the  Cuba 
Railroad. 

The  Hershey  Railroad 

Another  interesting  development  on  the  north  coast,  but 
further  west,  is  that  of  the  Hershey  Railroad,  now  under 
construction  in  two  directions — to  the  west  toward  Havana 
and  to  the  east  toward  Matanza.s— from  a  point  about  half 
way  between  the  two  cities.  At  this  point  is  located  the  new 
sugar  mill  completed  in  1916  by  the  promoters  of  the  rail- 
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mail,  tlu'  llooluv  iluuolali-  iiitiri'sl.s  ol  llcrslicy,  J'a.,  and 
the  sitf  of  tlu-  mill  lies  a  few  kilonu'tcis  north  of  the  station, 
■:alled  Bainoa,  on  tiie  Havana-Matanza.s  line  of  the  United 
Railways  of  Havana.  A  i)ranch  of  the  new  line  runs  to  the 
Bay  of  Santa  Cruz,  a  few  kilometers  north  of  the  principal 
line,  and  another  branch  is  to  be  built  from  the  Havana  ter- 
minus to  Cojimar,  a  nearby  suburb,  which  provides  excep- 
tional bathing  facilities.  The  road  is  Ijeint;  pushed  as  fast 
as  material  and  labor  supply  will  permit;  rails  are  of  85- 
pound  steel  and  the  motive  power  will  be  electricity,  gener- 
ated at  the  mill  and  transported  through  an  overhead  wire 
lo  p;mtagraph  collectors  on  the  motor  cars.  When  com- 
pleted the  line  will  represent  a  length  of  about  125  kilome- 
ters of  track.  The  district  traversed  by  the  new  line,  while 
comparatively  small,  is  rich  and  undeveloped  and  gives 
promise  of  a  good  return.  As  the  line  has  not  been  finished, 
sugar  from  the  Hershey  mill  is  delivered  to  the  United  Rail- 
ways at  Bainoa  at  the  present  time.  Originally  conceived 
as  a  sugar  line  to  provide  for  the  hauling  of  cane  to  the 
mill  and  transporting  of  sugar  to  port,  recent  activities  of 
the  promoters  have  stirred  the  political  circles  of  the  com- 
munity to  a  feverish  pitch.  Some  unfavorable  comments  and 
rharges  of  graft  have  been  directed  at  the  company  through 
the  press,  claiming  that  the  company's  petition  to  tlic  gov- 


laii/.a,-  eiilranie  on  the  bay  (if  that  name  on  the  outskirts  of 
llie  I  ity  of  Matanzas. 

The  de;-crij)tion  of  this  relatively  small  line  is  given  more 
for  the  sake  of  illustrating  the  handicaps  which  often  attend 
liie  promotion  of  worthy  enterprise  in  Latin  America  than 
for  any  other  jjurpose.  New  projects  will  be  invariably 
assailed  from  some  rjuarter  or  another  and  may  as  well  Ije 
expected.  If  the  deal  is  of  genuine  benefit  to  the  community 
it  will  have  a  fair  show,  for  the  inhaliitants  are  not  as  l>lind 
to  progress  as  some  of  their  own  members  would  have  people 
I  jeLigvc. 

There  is  at  the  present  time  on  tlie  press  in  Havana  a  use- 
ful volume  called  a  Memoria.  It  cites  the  various  activities 
of  the  Cuban  Railroad  Commission  for  the  year  1918  and 
contains  some  extremely  interesting  figures  for  manufactur- 
ers who  would  cultivate  the  trade  of  the  railroads  of  Cuba. 
The  1917  edition  is  procurable,  but  is  somewhat  out  of  date 
in  relation  to  the  tonnages,  passengers  hauled  and  the  equip- 
ment of  all  of  the  public  lines  which  operate  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  commission  referred  to.  The  title  of  this 
volume  is  "Memoria  sobre  los  Ferrocarriles."  and  it  can  be 
oljtained  by  writing  (in  Spanish)  to  the  Commission  de  Ferro- 
carriles de  la  Isla  de  Cuba,  Havana.  This  volume,  princi- 
pally in  Spanish,  refers  particularly  to  proceedings  affecting 
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ernment  for  a  subsidy  savors  of  high  finance.  The  recent 
announcement  that  the  line  had  been  voted  a  subsidy  of 
$12,000  a  mile  has  resulted  in  an  agitation  fraught  with 
extreme  hostility  to  the  builders.  It  is  difficult  to  determine 
whether  this  expression  represents  the  opinion  of  the  people 
or  whether  it  is  merely  an  outburst  from  interests  who  would 
combat  the  idea  on  general  principles;  at  any  rate,  poor  old 
Liborio,  who  is  the  personification  of  the  Cuban  people,  is 
being  held  up  as  the  goat  by  those  who  would  have  them 
believe  that  the  American  corporation  is  "putting  something 
over"  on  them.  Whatever  the  situation  may  be  in  its  politi- 
cal respects,  it  is  evident  that  the  line  is  going  to  be  finished 
and  equipped  just  as  Mr.  Hershey  and  his  associates  in- 
tended, and  time  will  tell  whether  or  not  his  foresight  and 
determination  has  added  or  detracted  from  the  welfare  of 
the  community.  It  is  quite  likely  that  an  indication  of  the 
new  line's  popularity  and  importance  will  be  signified  im- 
mediately upon  its  completion  by  a  rush  of  both  freight  and 
passenger  business  between  Havana  and  Matanzas,  and  the 
alleged  and  temporary  set-back  connected  with  its  financing 
may  be  forgotten.  Hourly  electric  trains  on  this  single-track 
line  are  expected  to  cut  down  the  time  between  the  two  points 
about  half  an  hour.  The  passenger  terminal  at  Havana  will 
be  at  Casa  Blanca  on  the  east  side  of  the  bav  and  the  Ma- 


extensions,  taking  up  tracks,  addition  and  taking  off  of  trains 
and  modifications  of  tariffs.  However,  the  tables  in  the 
back  of  the  volume,  of  which  there  are  18,  set  forth  in  detail 
about  every  kind  of  information  which  would  relate  to  the 
possibilities  of  business,  including  length  of  lines,  recent  ad- 
ditions, number  of  passengers  hauled  during  the  year,  ton- 
nages hauled,  classifications  of  tonnages  and  direction  of  the 
traffic,  a  division  of  passenger  and  freight  rolling  stock,  as 
well  as  tables  setting  forth  the  relative  financial  standing  of 
the  respective  companies. 

Reference  may  be  made  here  to  previous  articles  dealing 
with  the  extent  of  privately  owned  cane  railroads  operated 
by  about  195  sugar  mills  on  the  island,  exact  figures  for 
which  are  unobtainable,  as  they  make  no  reports  to  the  com- 
mission. The  importance  of  these  cane  lines,  however,  was 
pointed  out  in  the  articles  dealing  with  this  subject  and  pub- 
lished previously.  The  principal  business  with  the  railroad 
end  of  these  important  enterprises  is  conducted  by  the  sugar 
mill  supply  houses  located  in  Havana  and  at  other  cities  on 
the  island,  lists  of  which  are  obtainable. 

Physical  Characteristics  of  the  Cuban  Lines 

From  the  standpoint  of  rolling  stock,  there  is  little  to  be 
said    of   the   comparison    between    .\merican    standards    and 
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those  in  use  in  Cuba,  with  exception  of  weight  of  passenger 
equipment.  Passenger  cars  are  shorter  and  much  lighter, 
four-wheel  trucks  of  American  type  ijeing  used  universally. 
Standard  M.  C.  B.  couplers  are  the  rule  and  gages  are  4  ft. 
83^  in.,  with  the  exception  of  certain  sections  on  the  Cuban 
Central  Railways,  which  are  3  ft.  Other  small  lines  not  enu- 
merated in  this  article  are  of  narrow  gage.  Standard  Ameri- 
can box  cars  predominate,  as  well  as  other  types  of  freight 


Stone  Ballasted  Right  of  Way  on  the  Western  Railway  of 

Havana  in  the  Province  of  Pinar  Del  Rio  (Orange  groves 

on  the  right) 

cars  familiar  in  the  United  States.  Steel  equipment  both  in 
passenger  and  freight  service,  with  the  exception  of  steel 
cane  cars,  has  not  made  the  appearance,  and  its  adoption  is 
evidently  remote.  The  standard  through  sleeping  cars  oper- 
ated from  Havana  to  Santiago  and  to  Cienfuegos  are  light. 


with  the  characteristics  of  the  travel  of  the  country  that  it  is 
difficult  to  imagine  a  Cuban  train  without  them.  They  are 
generally  old  stock,  and  proclaim  it  by  their  shape.  Small 
windows,  high  up,  and  hard,  wooden  seats  of  the  slat  type, 
running  crosswise  of  the  car.  These  cars  handle  perhaps 
75  per  cent  of  the  travel,  yet  they  are  always  well  maintained 
and  extremely  clean. 

Locomotives,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  here  and  there 
on  the  English-owned  lines  of  the  United  Railways  of 
Havana,  are  of  American  design  and  manufacture  and  in- 
clude conventional  types  of  light  Pacifies  and  Consolida- 
tions. Some  British  built  Ten-wheelers  and  Consolidations 
are  in  evidence,  as  well  as  a  few  American,  or  4-4-0  types, 
with  the  sand  boxes  omitted  from  the  top  of  the  boiler.  Cuba 
Railroad  locomotives  are  Ten-wheelers — both  for  passenger 
and  freight — and  look  conspicuously  all  alike.  Superheaters, 
brick  arches  and  all  other  modem  economy-producing  devices 
are  accepted  as  a  matter  of  course.  So  representative  of  the 
rolling  stock  on  American  lines,  with  the  exception  of 
weights,  are  those  to  be  found  in  Cuba,  that  there  is  little  to 
'  cmpare,  unless  it  be  to  draw  attention  to  a  custom  of  paint- 
ing pilot  beams  and  front  numljer  plates  a  bright  red.  This, 
a  distinction  worn  by  locomotives  running  out  of  Havana, 
1^  said  to  constitute  an  effective  precaution  against  possible 
head-on  and  other  collisions. 

Due  to  war  and  reconstruction  difficulties,  the  Cuban  lines 
are  not  an  exception  to  the  list  of  sufferers  due  to  lack  of 
rails.  The  difficulty  of  procuring  ties  is  said  to  be  aggra- 
vated by  the  fact  that  the  sugar  mills  will  buy  them  at  prices 
considerably  in  excess  of  what  the  public  lines  are  willing 
to  pay.  Signals  are  few  in  number.  Despatching  of  trains 
is  done  on  the  "via  libre"  system,  a  station  to  station  system, 
liandled  by  telephone  or  telegraph.  Bridges  have  been  prin- 
cipally brought  from  the  United  States,  although  some  have. 


Cane  Laden  Carts  Waiting  at  a  Railway  Station  for  Cars 


mounted  on  two  four-wheel  trucks,  but  are  modern  and  com- 
fortable in  every  respect,  even  to  electric  lights  in  berths  and 
throughout  the  car. 

Passenger  trains  carry  first-class  and  third-class  coaches 
on  every  train,  and  the  latter  invariably  outnumber  the  for- 
mer. Just  why  there  are  no  second-class  coaches  is  some- 
what of  a  mystery,  but  it  is  said  that  they  were  once  used 
but  that  the  first  and  third  class  cars  divided  all  of  the  busi- 
ness. It  seems  that  the  Guajiro  —  the  Cuban  gentleman 
farmer — either  took  the  best  or  the  worst  and  declined  the 
middle  ground.     The  third  class  coaches  so  thoroughly  agree 


been  brought  from  England.  Generally  speaking,  the  entire 
equipment  of  Cuban  railways,  with  an  exceptional  purchase 
here  and  there,  originates  in  the  United  States,  partially  due 
to  the  preferential  duty  in  effect  as  well  as  proximity  of  the 
market. 

Car  and  Locomotive  Repair  Facilities 

The  United  Railways  repair  all  of  the  locomotives  on  their 
lines  at  the  extensive  shops  at  Cienaga,  near  Havana,  with 
the  exception  of  Cuban  Central  engines,  which  are  main- 
tained at  Sagua  la  Grande.    The  output  of  the  Cienaga  loco- 
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motive  shops  is  said  to  be  a  locomotive  j)er  day,  which,  with 
the  instalhition  of  $250,000  worth  of  new  machinery  recently 
ordered,  will  increase  the  capacity  M)  per  cent.  A  new  shop 
for  tender  and  tank  work  is  planned  to  liberate  tlie  space 
which  the  boiler  shop  contributes  to  this  department  under 
present  arrangements.  Forcings,  patterns  and  castings  are 
made  on  tlie  job,  and  complete  outfits  for  acetylene  welding 
are  a  part  of  the  equipment,  with  two  400-ampere  and  one 
200-amperc  electric  welding  machines  inchi(h'd. 

.\  constructive  step  toward  the  education  of  the  future 
mechanic  has  recently  been  taken  in  the  inauguration  of  a 
school  for  apprentices,  of  which  there  are  more  than  a  hun- 
dred at  tlie  Cienaga  work  shops.  Five  years  constitutes  the 
term  served  by  the  young  Cuban  at  the  trade,  and  he  gets 
three  hours  per  week  free  tuition  in  a  course  which  covers 
mathematical  and  geometrical  instruction,  machine  drawing, 
the  use  of  the  slide  rule,  mechanics,  graphic  statics  and 
dynamics.  Lectures  on  the  air  brake,  locomotive  running, 
signaling  and  allied  subjects  are  also  a  part  of  the  training 
to  which  the  younger  engineers  and  firemen  are  also  invited 
in  their  spare  hours. 

The  administrative  offices  of  the  mechanical  department 
are  located  at  the  shops  in  commodious  quarters  built  for  the 
purpose.  All  cars  are  repaired  at  the  Luyano  shops,  a  suliurb 
which  is  a  considerable  distance  from  the  point  at  which 
locomotive  repairs  are  carried  on.  Car  and  locomotive  repairs 
for  the  Cuba  Railroad  are  carried  out  at  Camaguey,  and  the 
combination  plants  are  located  a  short  distance  east  of  the 
Camaguey  railroad  station,  where  the  Cuban  administrative 
offices  of  the  company  are  located. 

Improvements 

Although  the  various  lines  are  keeping  pace  with  the  ab- 
normal increase  in  business  as  best  they  can,  the  outstanding 
betterment  at  present  being  carried  out  is  the  conversation  of 
locomotives  to  oil.     The  United  Railways  have  recently  re- 


(oai,  and  no  information  is  available  as  to  just  wlicii  it  will 
turn  to  oil,  which  is  considered  an  inevitable  step.  The  oil 
is  brougiit  from  the  Tanijiico,  Mexico,  fields  and  stored  in 
special  jjlaiits  being  rai)i(liy  l)uilt  for  tiie  |)uri)0.se. 

Labor 

i  lio,se  who  are  dissatisfied  with  labor  conditions  at  lioine 
will  find  no  relief  in  Cuba,  as  the  conditions  are  about  the 


Interior  of  the  Erecting  Shop  at  Cienaga,  United  Railwajrs 
of  Havana 

same — possibly  worse.  Labor,  both  skilled  and  unskilled,  is 
scarce  and  high  priced.  As  the  basis  of  the  Cuban  artisan's 
calculation  is  founded  on  the  prices  of  food  and  clothes, 
which  are  much  more  expensive  than  in  the  United  States, 


Caibaricn 
a  Moron 


Equipment  on   Cuban 

United      Cuban  Cen-  Western  Ry.   Havana 

Rys.  tral  Ry.       of  Havana      Central 

^ength    in    kilos 1,142  617  238                  116 

Locomotives- — 

Psisaenger     43  11  11 

Freight    162  82  18                       5 

Svritching 21'  5  1                    10 

Total   226  98  30                   15 

Passenger  Train  Cars — 

First  class  coaches    46  8  6 

Third  class  coaches    81  31  16 

Combination  coaches    9  14  1 

Dining     

Parlor      1  2  2 

Sleeping 3 

Baggage,    express   and    mail    ...  44  17  7                     3 

Other     29=  4  6'                   33^ 

Total    213  76  38                    36 

Freight  Train  Cars — 

Bo.x    ■. .  1,892  1,055  307                   84 

Flat    4,043  2,339  248                 172 

Stock  96  13  13                     8 

Coal     258  102  10                   25 

Tank    47  44 

Refrigerator    

Other 19  1  3 

Caboose   150 

Total    6,505  3,554  651                   289 

Company   Service  Cars    207  92  42                    35 

'Electric.     '25   Multiple  unit.     'Multiple   unit. 


Cuba 
R.  R. 
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Giiantana'no 
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18 
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ceived  a  quantity  of  fuel  oil  tanks  for  installation  on  loco- 
motive tenders.  These  tanks  were  made  in  the  United  States 
to  measurements  furnished  by  the  railway  to  the  contractors. 
Three  hundred  conversions  are  on  the  program,  and  they 
are  being  put  through  as  fast  as  possible.  Sugar  mills  are 
also  converting  their  engines,  a  great  number  of  them  already 
having  made  the  change.     The  Cuba  Railroad  still  bums 


the  results  are  in  accordance.  Expert  mechanics  in  Havana 
are  paid  as  high  as  $9  a  day  for  eight  hours,  but  this  rate 
obtains  only  among  men  of  exceptional  qualifications. 

The  wholesale  conversions  to  oil  may  be  taken  as  a  meas- 
ure of  the  interest  displayed  by  Cuban  railroads  and  other 
industry  in  labor-saving  devices.  General  complaint  is 
lodged  against  American   shippers  for  neglect  in  attending; 
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to  details,  and  a  great  many  houses  have  sold  many  more 
thousands  of  dollars  of  American  products  than  they  will  be 
able  to  obtain  on  account  of  the  restive  conditions  in  the 
markets  of  the  North.  As  the  transportation  facilities  of 
the  ferries  from  Key  West  are  considerably  overtaxed,  as 
stated  previously,  relief  from  that  source  is  almost  impos- 
sible. Congestion  and  consequent  delay  at  the  docks  add  to 
the  general  difficulties  of  getting  merchandise  to  Cuba. 

The  forthcoming  crop  of  sugar  is  estimated  to  be  worth  in 
the  neighborhood  of  $500,000,000,  and  if  such  a  thing  is 
possible,  money  is  expected  to  be  more  plentiful  in   Cuba 


New  Janeo  Station,  Looking  East 

than  it  is  at  present.  A  considerable  proportion  of  this 
money  is  likely  to  find  its  way  into  railroad  extensions  and 
betterments,  additions  to  rolling  stock,  etc.,  and  an  analysis 
of  the  possibilities  would  perhaps  pay  those  of  the  manu- 
facturers of  the  United  States  who  feel  that  they  could  de- 
liver the  goods.  If  they  are  not  sure  that  they  can  come 
through  on  the  terms  agreed  and  in  the  time  specified  it 
would  be  advisable  for  them  to  make  no  efforts  in  this  direc- 
tion, as  every  case  of  an  American  inability  to  "come  through" 
is  noted  here  by  unfriendly  bidders  in  the  market,  who  con- 
sider it  simply  a  matter  of  time  when  they  will  get  the  prefer- 
ence. Manufacturers  who  are  serious  in  their  interest  in 
the  markets  of  these  parts  should  by  all  means  take  stock  of 
the  inefficiency  of  the  class  of  "missionary"  work  they  think 
they  are  doing.  Catalogues  in  English  are,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  their  uses  in  a  certain  restricted  circle,  a  waste  of 
paper,  printing  and  postage. 


Railways  Far  Behind  in 

Construction  of  New  Lines 

IN  AN  ARTICLE  under  this  heading  in  the  January  2  issue 
of  the  Railway  Age,  page  18  and  following,  six  maps 
were  used  showing  the  existing  railroads.  For  the  pur- 
pose of  making  these  engravings,  we  used  a  railway  map 
copyrighted  by  C.  S.  Hammond  &  Company,  New  York, 
cutting  it  into  sections  to  correspond  with  the  operating  re- 
gions of  the  United  States  Railroad  Administration.  We 
are  informed  that  the  maps  as  we  published  them  contained 
mistakes  due  to  our  method  of  reproduction.  We  are,  of 
course,  entirely  responsible  for  these  mistakes,  the  purpose 
of  the  article  being  served  by  a  rough  reproduction.  There 
was  no  intention  of  reflecting  in  any  way  on  the  excellent 
character  of  the  complete  C.  S.  Hammond  &  Company  map 
being  a  thoroughly  comprehensive  map  of  the  entire  United 
States  railway  system,  and  which  we  have  no  doubt  is  ac- 
curate in  detail. 


Report  of  Allegheny  Regional  Director 

A  VIGOROUS  CAMPAIGN  to  insure  passenger  trains  run- 
ning on  time,  with  the  result  that  during  November 
last  out  of  729,386  passenger  trains  operated  88.5 
per  cent  arrived  on  time  and  91.9  per  cent  maintained  sched- 
ule or  made  up  time,  is  outlined  in  the  annual  report  for  the 
year  1919  of  L.  W.  Baldwin,  regional  director  for  the  Al- 
legheny region,  to  Walker  D.  Hines,  director  general  of  rail- 
roads, for  the  year  1919. 

Mr.  Baldwin's  report  shows  a  great  increase  in  passenger 
travel  in  1919  as  compared  with  1918.  During  the  year 
ended  December  31,  1919,  there  were  7,851,319,252  revenue 
passenger  miles  over  the  railroads  operating  in  the  Allegheny 
region,  as  compared  with  7,118,475,453  for  the  year  1918. 

Mr.  Baldwin  calls  attention  in  his  report  to  the  fact  that 
the  lines  in  this  region  were  called  upon  even  during  1919 
to  handle  a  very  large  number  of  troops  returned  to  the 
United  States  and  afterwards  demobilized,  and  that  this  in- 
terfered with  the  supplying  of  equipment  for  the  movement 
of  civilian  passengers.  During  the  year  a  total  of  8,772 
troop  trains  were  operated,  handling  3,418,333  men.  In 
addition,  220,113  troops  were  moved  on  regular  trains,  mak- 
ing a  total  of  3,638,446  men  handled.  The  peak  of  the  troop 
movement  was  reached  in  the  month  of  July,  1919. 

In  order  to  mould  a  better  and  closer  feeling  on  the  part 
of  patrons  towards  the  railroads  operating  in  this  region,  a 
campaign  was  conducted  among  employees  having  relations 
with  the  public  to  impress  upon  them  the  value  of  courtesy 
and  efficient  service.  Monthly  regional  meetings  were  held, 
at  which  representatives  from  all  roads  were  present  and 
accomplishments  and  plans  discussed.  The  results  of  this 
campaign  were  reflected  in  the  large  number  of  letters  re- 
ceived from  patrons  of  the  roads  in  the  region  commending 
various  employees  for  courtesy  and  efficiency. 

Effective  June  1,  1919,  freight  train  schedules  in  the 
Allegheny  region  were  established  to  provide  regular  and 
reasonable  fast  service  for  all  perishable  freight,  including 
house  merchandise.  The  schedules  were  established  on  the 
basis  of  performing  satisfactory  service  most  economically, 
and  after  a  complete  study  of  the  traffic  requirements  which 
was  made  in  conjunction  with  the  Eastern  region  there  were 
many  common  points  to  consider.  The  volume  of  perishable 
traffic  handled  during  the  year  1919  was  much  heavier  than 
in  the  preceding  year.  To  December  1,  1919,  the  grain  de- 
livered to  ves.sels  increased  33,723,980  bushels,  or  64.5  per 
cent  compared  with  the  same  period  of  1918,  the  movement 
to  seaboard  regulated  under  the  permit  system,  which  avoided 
accumulation  in  cars  and  allowed  it  to  move  in  accordance 
with  available  vessels. 

The  regional  director  states  that  the  normal  movement  of 
freight  traffic  was  to  a  certain  extent  affected  by  strike  of  the 
steel  workers  and  the  longshoremen  in  New  York  harbor 
and  to  other  causes  beyond  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Railroad 
Administration.  These  conditions  necessitated  the  placing 
of  embargoes,  whfch  were  modified  from  time  to  time,  to  per- 
mit the  business  to  move  in  keeping  with  the  ability  of  the 
consignees  to  handle  currently,  conditions  becoming  normal 
November  19.  While  the  strike  of  bituminous  operators  did 
not  necessitate  any  embargoes,  the  roads  were  called  upon 
and  successfully  handled  the  movement  and  distribution  of 
a  large  volume  of  coal  on  hand  and  produced  during  this 
time — Nevember  1  to  December  10 — to  essential  industries 
and  territories  where  needed.  Due  to  the  necessity  of  having 
to  move  a  large  volume  of  coal  to  the  West,  normal  operating 
conditions  in  the  Allegheny  region  were  interrupted,  and  the 
roads  in  the  Western  end  of  the  region  were  called  upon  to 
carry  heavy  burdens,  which  they  did  with  credit. 

The  campaign  for  minimizing  personal  injuries  was  car- 
ried on  with  much  activity  during  the  year  1919.     Officers 
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of  tlu'  v.iriuu.s  roiiils  were  im|)rcsscil  with  tlic  lU'c  rssity  of 
kirpiiiK  oniployccs  interested  in  avoiilinj^  personal  injuries 
to  tliem.^^olvis,  otlier  employees,  pa.sscngers  and  tre.spassers. 
The  result  protluced  during  the  first  nine  months  of  1919 
compared  with  1918  shows  a  decrease  in  total  ca.sualties  of 
7,747,  or  24  per  cent. 

There  was  a  total  of  1,423  train  accidents  on  Class  I  roads 
in  the  AlK\<:;hcny  region,  where  damage  amounted  to  $500 
or  more  during  the  first  10  months  of  1919,  as  compared 
with  1 ,587  train  accidents  during  the  corresponding  period  of 
the  year  previous,  a  decrease  of  155,  or  9.8  per  cent. 

For  the  first  10  months  of  the  year  1919  the  loss  and 
damage  claims  presented  showed  a  decrease  of  253,138,  or 
23  per  cent,  compared  with  the  same  ]icriod  during  the  pre- 
vious year.  Incident  to  the  freight-claim  prevention  work 
was  tlie  establishment  of  matching-up  l)urcaus  at  New  York, 
Philadelphia,  Baltimore  and  Pittsburgh  and  periodical  meet- 
ings of  agents  at  smaller  common  points  to  bring  together 
astray  less-carload  freight  and  waybills  of  freight  reported 
short.  As  an  illustration  of  the  activities  in  this  direction, 
the  bureau  in  the  month  of  Novcml)er,  1919,  l)rought  to- 
gether astray  freight  and  waybills  on  freight  reported  short, 
such  freight  approximating  in  value  $630,000. 

.\ctivities  in  the  police  departments  of  the  railroads  in  the 
Allegheny  region  produced  very  good  results  towards  elim- 
inating thefts  of  property,  thereby  reducing  claims  for  loss, 
trespassing  and  malicious  acts  on  the  premises.  Special  and 
co-ordinated  action  was  taken  at  Jersey  shore  terminals  and 
other  important  centers  to  prevent  theft  of  freight. 

The  campaign  in  the  region  for  the  prompt  handling  and 
full  loading  of  freight  cars  covered  activities  in  many  de- 
partments. Among  the  principal  ones  were  the  prompt  classi- 
fying and  movement  of  cars  at  terminals,  the  repairing  or 
transferring  bad-order  loads,  effecting  prompt  placement, 
loading  and  unloading,  switching  after  loaded  or  unloaded 
and  loading  to  capacity  by  shippers.  Many  details  were 
involved,  requiring  continuous  supervision,  and  closely  fol- 
lowing a  defined  plan  applicable  to  local  conditions  to  obtain 
the  desired  results.  When  demands  for  equipment  became 
acute,  car  expediting  committees  were  appointed  at  the  larger 
terminals  to  devote  their  energies  to  increasing  car  efficiency 
by  locating  and  correcting  causes  for  car  delays,  handling 
with  shippers  and  receivers  of  freight  and  with  employees. 

The  campaign  for  a  reduction  in  the  initial  and  final  ter- 
minal detention  of  trains  in  the  Allegheny  region  was  started 
in  July,  1918.  There  has  been  a  reduction  in  this  period  of 
an  average  of  50  minutes  in  initial  terminal  detention  and 
20  minutes  in  final  terminal  detention  for  each  freight  train 
run  in  the  region,  and,  based  on  the  number  of  trains  run  in 
November,  1919,  the  performance  as  compared  with  July, 
1918,  reflected  an  annual  saving  of  $6,000,000  in  wages  and 
fuel,  which  amount  was  a  direct  saving,  and  nothing  pro- 
vided a  greater  incentive-  or  advantage  to  satisfactory  opera- 
tion than  did  the  reduction  in  terminal  detention. 

The  total  tons  of  coal  consumed  by  railroads  operating  in 
the  Allegheny  region  decreased  3,031,481  tons,  or  14.20  per 
cent,  and  the  total  cost  decreased  $11,462,404,  or  17.95  per 
cent,  for  the  first  nine  months  of  1919,  as  compared  with 
the  corresponding  period  in  1918.  The  total  saving  for  the 
year  1919  over  the  same  period  last  year  in  passenger  and 
freight  service  due  to  decreased  consumption  per  unit  of  ser- 
vice amounted  to  $4,099,471. 

Mr.  Baldwin  reports  that  during  the  first  10  months  of 
1919  the  total  overtime,  pro  rata  and  punitive,  for  all  classes 
of  employees  decreased  41,979,326  hours,  or  48.8  per  cent, 
and  the  amount  paid  for  overtime  decreased  $18,762,658,  or 
39.7  per  cent,  as  compared  with  same  period  in  1918. 

The  regional  director  states  that  the  economical  co-ordi- 
nation of  facilities  was  continued  throughout  the  year,  result- 
ing in  a  total  saving  of  $15,912,679.     During  the  year,  on 


roads  whert'  pay  trains  were  operated,  arrangements  were 
made  to  discontinue  them  and  instead  pay  employees  by 
check.  As  an  illustration  of  the  economy  effected,  the  annual 
saving  on  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Lines  East  amounts  to 
approximately  $200,000. 

In  concluding  his  report,  Mr.  Baldwin  adds  that  the  co- 
operation of  officers  and  employees  of  the  railroads  in  the 
.Allegheny  region  contributed  to  the  success  in  handling  the 
business  and  accomplishing  the  results  obtained  during  the 
year. 


New  Plan  for  Financing 

Standard  Equipment 

THE  Railroad  Administration  and  representatives  of 
the  Association  of  Railway  Executives  have  signed  an 
agreement  on  a  new  plan  for  the  financing  of  the  100,- 
000  freight  cars  and  2,000  locomotives  ordered  by  the  Rail- 
road Administration  in  1918  and  allocated  by  it  to  the  rail- 
roads, by  which  each  railroad  to  which  equipment  has  been 
allocated  with  executive  and  individual  equipment  trust 
agreement  obligating  itself  to  pay  for  the  equipment  in  15 
annual  instalments  with  interest  at  6  per  cent  and  will  issue 
equipment  trust  notes  to  represent  the  annual  instalments. 
This  takes  the  place  of  a  plan  for  the  national  railway  equip- 
ment trust  worked  out  by  the  administration,  the  executives 
and  a  bankers'  committee  which  it  has  so  far  been  found 
impracticable  to  carry  out,  but  provision  is  made,  if  it  shall 
subsequently  be  found  practicable  to  carry  out  that  general 
scheme,  for  the  railway  corporations  to  participate  in  the 
formation  of  a  national  equipment  corporation  and  to  co- 
operate in  carrying  out  such  a  plan. 

The  director  general  has  also  agreed  to  allow  interest  at  6 
per  cent  upon  the  cost  of  equipment  or  additions  and  better- 
ments thereto  for  its  use  during  federal  control.  The  memo- 
randum of  agreement  is  signed  by  S.  H.  E.  Freund  and 
Swager  Sherley  for  the  Railroad  Administration  and  by  Mark 
W.  Potter  and  S.  T.  Bledsoe,  representing  the  railway  ex- 
ecutives, and  is  intended  to  set  forth  the  understanding  agreed 
to  by  the  director  general  of  railroads  which  shall  be  recom- 
mended to  the  several  railway  corporations  by  the  Associa- 
tion of  Railway  Executives.  An  acceptance  of  the  plan  must 
be  made  by  the  corporations  on  or  before  February  7. 

The  memorandum  of  agreement  provides: 

(1)  Each  railway  corporation  to  which  equipment  has  been 
allocated  by  the  director  general  will  execute  an  equipment 
trust  agreement  covering  such  equipment,  whereby  it  will  ob- 
ligate itself  to  pay  for  the  equipment  over  a  period  of  15 
years  in  equal  annual  installments  with  interest  on  the 
amount  of  the  unpaid  installments  at  the  rate  of  6  per  cent 
per  annum  and  will  issue  equipment  trust  notes  to  represent 
such  annual  installments.  Such  agreements  will  contain 
the  usual  provisions  applicable  to  equipment  trust  agreements 
of  railroad  equipment. 

The  making  and  acceptance  of  such  an  equipment  trust 
agreement  shall  be  an  acceptance  of  all  the  terms  of  this 
memorandum  and  contemporaneously  with  execution  of  such 
equipment  trust  agreements  this  memorandum  shall  be  rati- 
fied, confirmed  and  adopted  by  proper  resolutions  of  the  rail- 
way corporation's  board  of  directors  or  executive  committee. 

The  director  general  agrees  that  the  cost  to  any  railway 
company  of  financing  its  allocated  equipment  shall  in  no 
event  be  greater  than  on  a  basis  of  6  per  cent  per  annum  on 
the  amount  of  its  outstanding  equipment  obligations,  exclus- 
sive  of  obligation  under  paragraph  (3)  of  this  agreement, 
or  under  such  equipment  trust  agreements  made  under  and 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  this  paragraph. 

It  is  understood  nothing  contained  in  this  agreement  or 
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other  agreements  and  understandings  with  the  railway  cor- 
porations limits  in  any  manner  the  right  or  power  of  the  di- 
rector general  to  dispose  of  such  equipment  notes;  and  he 
shall  have  the  right  to  any  saving  that  may  be  made  in  sale 
of  the  securities  of  the  National  Equipment  Trust  hereafter 
referred  to,  if  consummated,  which  may  be  disposed  of  on  a 
better  than  6  per  cent  basis. 

(2)  If  the  director  general  contemporaneously  with  the  exe- 
cution of  the  equipment  trust  agreements  by  the  several  rail- 
way corporations  or  at  any  time  subsequently  shall  desire 
to  carry  out  as  nearly  as  may  be  under  the  existing  condi- 
tions the  general  scheme  of  the  National  Railway  Equip- 
ment Trust  plan  heretofore  considered,  the  several  railway 
corporations  who  have  executed  equipment  trust  agreements 
pursuant  to  paragraph  ( 1 )  of  this  memorandum  will,  upon 
request  of  the  director  general,  participate  in  the  formation 
of  the  National  Equipment  Corporation  and  co-operate  in 
carrying  out  such  plan,  provided  that  all  expenses  thereof 
or  consequent  upon  action  taken  under  this  paragraph  will  Ije 
borne  wholly  by  the  director  general.  No  one  of  said  rail- 
road corporations  is  to  be  liable  for  the  failure  of  any  other 
corporation  to  participate  or  co-operate. 

Such  trust  may  include  also  any  unallocated  equipment, 
and  any  equipment  for  which  payments  have  been  advanced 
by  the  director  general. 

As  between  the  railway  corporations  and  the  director  gen- 
eral all  fees  for  counsel  of  bankers'  advisory  committee  will 
be  borne  by  the  director  general. 

The  director  general  shall  be  the  sole  judge  of  the  cost  or 
expense  incurred  hereunder  insofar  as  he  may  be  liable  for 
the  same. 

(3)  The  several  railway  corporations  will  assume  and  pay 
the  cost  incident  to  the  preparation  and  delivery  of  their  sev- 
eral equipment  trust  agreements  and  of  the  notes  to  be  issued 
thereunder. 

(4)  The  director  general  shall  have  the  sole  right  to  select 
the  trustee  or  trustees  under  the  individual  equipment  trust 
agreements  and  for  the  National  Equipment  Trust  if  con- 
summated. The  charges,  fees,  or  other  compensation  of  such 
trustee  or  trustees  shall  be  reasonable  and  just  for  the  serv- 
ice rendered. 

(5)  The  railway  companies,  reserving  to  themselves  all 
their  rights  to  use  equipment  owned  or  held  in  trust  for  them, 
or  in  which  they  are  interested  as  a  carrier  either  directly  or 
indirectly,  in  preference  to  all  other  equipment,  agree  that 
all  equipment  included  in  the  several  equipment  trusts  herein 
provided  for  shall  at  all  times  be  considered  railroad  owned 
equipment  for  all  purposes  relating  to  its  use  and  shall  be 
entitled  to  all  the  rights  and  privileges  of  railroad  owned 
equipment. 

(6)  Railway  companies  accepting  the  equipment  and  exe- 
cuting an  individual  equipment  trust  agreement,  as  provided 
herein,  waive  all  claims  under  Section  6  of  the  federal  con- 
trol act  because  of  the  allocation  of  such  equipment. 

(7)  The  railway  companies  severally  agree  that  the  direc- 
tor general  at  his  option  may  apply  the  equipment  deprecia- 
tion and  retirement  credits  in  favor  of  such  companies  respec- 
tively arising  under  the  standard  contract  or  arising  under 
similar  conditions  in  the  case  of  roads  not  having  a  contract, 
(a)  on  indebtedness  growing  out  of  capital  expenditures  for 
equipment;  (b)  on  indebtedness  of  the  character  covered  by 
Section  4  of  the  standard  contract  commonly  designated  as 
open  account;  or  (c)  any  indebtedness  due  the  director  gen- 
eral evidenced  by  a  note  of  the  company  whether  accrued  or 
unaccrued,  the  director  general  to  apply  the  credits  on  any 
or  all  of  the  classes  of  indebtedness  above  set  forth  in  such 
order  and  amounts  as  he  may  see  fit. 

If  the  director  general  fails  to  elect  to  apply  said  deprecia- 
tion and  retirements  credits  under  the  option  above  given 
him  on  or  before  March  IS,  1920,  such  credit  to  be  effective 


as  of  March  1,  1920,  or  some  prior  date,  then  the  company 
shall  have  at  its  option  the  right  to  have  the  same  applied 
either  to  (a)  expenditures  for  equipment  under  section  4  of 
the  federal  control  act,  paragraph  (c)  of  section  4  of  the 
compensation  contract,  or  (b)  maturing  obligations  under 
equipment  trusts,  with  proper  interest  adjustment. 

It  is  expressly  understood  the  amount  ultimately  due  on 
account  of  depreciation  and  retirements  of  equipment,  in 
accordance  witli  the  provisions  of  the  standard  form  of  con- 
tract (which  provisions  shall  apply  to  this  matter  whether  or 
not  a  road  has  made  a  contract),  and  neitlier  the  applying 
of  any  amount  as  a  credit,  as  above  provided,  nor  the  use 
of  the  basis  upon  which  same  is  computed,  shall  in  any  way 
enlarge  or  diminish  or  otherwise  affect  the  obligations  or 
rights  of  the  director  general  or  of  the  several  railroads  under 
the  aforesaid  compensation  contract  provisions. 

(8)  The  director  general  agrees  that  upon  the  cost  of 
equipment  or  additions  and  betterments  thereto  compensa- 
tion at  the  rate  of  6  per  cent  per  aimum  shall  be  allowed 
under  section  4  of  the  federal  control  act  and  under  para- 
graphs (c)  of  section  4  and  (d)  of  section  7  of  the  compen- 
sation contract.  This  agreement  is  made  without  prejudice 
to  the  fixing  of  the  rate  percentum  to  be  paid  upon  cost  of 
additions  and  betterments,  less  retirements  in  connection 
therewith  (other  than  equipment)  and  upon  the  cost  of  road 
extensions. 

(9)  It  is  further  agreed  if  the- director  general  or  the  rail- 
road company  shall,  under  and  in  pursuance  of  the  option 
stated  in  paragraph  7  of  this  memorandum,  have  applied 
any  part  of  the  accrued  depreciation  reserve  or  retirements 
credits  on  any  indebtedness  of  the  company  to  the  director 
general,  that  the  amount  upon  which  the  director  general  is 
required  to  pay  compensation,  pursuant  to  section  4  of  the 
federal  control  act  or  paragraphs  (c)  of  section  4  and  para- 
graph (d)  of  section  7  of  the  compensation  contract,  shall 
be  reduced  by  the  amount  so  applied  from  and  after  the 
making  of  such  application,  provided  the  director  general 
must  give  notice  to  the  company  within  ,S0  days  thereafter 
of  the  exercise  of  such  option. 

(10)  Pending  tlie  execution  of  an  equipment  trust  agree- 
ment by  any  railway  company  in  respect  to  equipment  allo- 
cated to  it,  this  memorandum  shall  not  operate  to  revoke  any 
outstanding  agreement  of  such  railway  company  with  refer- 
ence to  the  financing  of  its  equipment  or  disposition  of  its 
depreciation  and  the  retirement  credits. 

(11)  Nothing  in  this  memorandum  contained  shall  be 
construed  as  a  waiver  of  the  rights  of  the  director  general  or 
any  railway  company  under  the  federal  control  act  or  any 
company's  contract,  except  and  to  the  extent  that  this  memo- 
randum otherwise  specifically  provides  and  except,  as  herein 
specifically  provided,  the  rights  of  the  parties  shall  be  as 
fixed  by  the  federal  control  act  and  the  companies'  compen- 
sation contract. 

(12)  The  director  general  agrees  to  indemnify  and  protect 
the  corporations  against  and  from  all  claims,  demands,  costs 
and  expenses  in  any  manner  accruing  upon  the  use  of  any 
patented  inventions  employed  in  or  about  the  equipment 
allocated  to  the  cor])orations  or  any  thereof.  In  addition 
thereto  the  director  general  agrees  that  he  will  proceed  with 
all  reasonable  dispatch  to  secure  for  the  protection  of  the 
corporations  during  the  life  of  the  equipment,  releases  or 
licenses  from  the  owners  of  all  patented  inventions  employed 
in  or  about  the  equipment  or  any  thereof  as  to  which  he  has 
not  heretofore  procured  releases  or  licenses,  or  as  to  which 
patented  invention  was  not  purchased  from  the  owner  of  the 
patent  or  his  authorized  licensee. 

(13)  Upon  the  execution  and  delivery  by  any  carrier  of 
its  equipment  trust  agreement  and  the  notes  to  be  delivered 
thereunder,  the  letters  of  the  director  general  of  October  28, 
1918,   and  December  3,    1918,  to  Thomas   DeWitt   Cuyler 
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aiul  «tluTS  shall  Ih"  ronsiclorod  as  withdrawn  and  cancelled 
;us  to  such  carriers,  hut  the  provisions  in  this  paranraj)h  shall 
not  be  construed  to  keej)  such  letters  in  effect  if  by  reason  of 
any  state  of  things  prior  hereto  said  letters  may  have  been 
withdrawn  as  to  any  jiarticular  carrier. 

(14)  Nothing  in  this  memorandum  contained  shall  be 
construed  as  indicating  the  obligations  prof)Osed  to  be  as- 
sumed shall  in  any  case  be  joint,  the  purpose  being  that  each 
railway  corporation  shall  assume  only  the  several  ol)ligations 
for  it.self. 

(15)  This  memorandum  is  intended  to  set  forth  the  under- 
standing in  respect  to  the  subject  matter  hereof  agreed  to  by 
the  director  general  of  railroads  and  which  shall  be  recom- 
mended to  the  several  railway  corporations,  members  of  the 
.Association  of  Railway  Executives,  by  Thomas  DeWitt 
Cuyler,  chairman  thereof,  and  will  be  authenticated  by 
Swager  Sherley,  director.  Division  of  Finance,  United  States 
Railroad  Administration,  on  behalf  of  the  director  general 
of  railroads,  and  Thomas  DeW'itt  Cuyler,  chainnan.  and 
Alfred  P.  Thom,  general  counsel,  for  Association  of  Railway 
E.xecutives. 

Despatch  being  essential  to  the  successful  carr\'ing  out  of 
this  memorandum,  acceptance  of  the  terms  of  it  and  of  the 
substance  of  the  form  of  equipment  trust  agreement  must  be 
made  on  or  before  February  7,  1920,  on  which  date  the 
agreement  herein  proposed  may  be  withdrawn  by  the  direc- 
tor general,  except  as  to  those  railroad  corporations  which 
shall  have  accepted.  Acceptance  by  a  proper  executive  officer, 
accompanied  by  assurance  of  appropriate  action  of  board  of 
directors  or  executive  committee  follow  in  due  course  (if 
impossible  by  that  date),  shall  be  deemed  a  compliance 
herewith. 

Clifford  Thome  Disagrees  with 

Director  General  Hines 

CLIFFORD  Thorne,  as  chairman  of  the  legislative  com- 
mittee of  the  National  Shippers'  Conference,  has  sent 
to  the  conferees  on  the  railroad  bill  a  letter  replying  to 
statements  made  by  Director  General  Hines  in  his  address  at 
New  York  on  January  7  which,  he  says,  "have  led  some  peo- 
ple to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  necessary  to  remake  the  whole 
transportation  structure  of  the  country."'  He  objects  to  Mr. 
Hines'  "attempt  to  give  the  impression  that  our  railroad  sys- 
tem was  a  failure  under  private  operation  subject  to  the  regu- 
latory system  in  existence  prior  to  the  war,"  and  he  produces 
statistical  exhibits  to  deny  that  continuous  increases  in  the 
costs  of  labor  and  materials  without  adequate  advances  in 
rates  has  caused  a  curtailment  of  maintenance  expenses,  a  de- 
crease in  net  operating  income  or  a  reduction  in  surplus  with 
the  consequent  effect  upon  the  credit  of  the  carriers. 

The  decline  in  the  net  earnings  of  the  carriers  since  Janu- 
ary- 1,  1918,  he  says,  is  due  to  war  conditions,  and  he  quotes 
from  Mr.  Hines'  statement  that  if  the  rate  advance  had  been 
in  effect  from  January  1,  1918,  the  government  would  have 
had  a  surplus  up  to  October  30.  He  does  not  explain  what 
bearing  that  has  on  the  relation  between  earnings  and  ex- 
penses shown  in  1919,  when  the  rate  increase  was  in  effect 
for  the  full  year.  He  also  calls  attention  to  a  statement  re- 
cently authorized  by  the  director  general  to  show  that  "in 
the  manner  in  which  the  Railroad  Administration  keeps  its 
accounts"  it  earned  a  surplus  above  the  government  guaranty 
for  July,  August,  September  and  October,  but  he  does  not 
show  of  what  advantage  that  fact  is  to  railroads  that  keep 
their  accounts  in  a  different  manner. 

The  particular  point  which  Mr.  Thorne  desires  to  make  is 
that  "Congress  can  safely  restore  the  railroads  to  the  regula- 
tory system  as  it  existed  prior  to  the  war  without  any  drastic, 
fundamental,  revolutionar>'  changes,"  after  making  suitable 


provision  for  tlie  ]>roteclion  of  railroad  earnings  during  the 
present  transition  era  and  tiie  loaning  of  necessary  capital 
to  the  railroads.  "We  ijelievc,"  he  said,  "that  the  restoration 
of  the  railroads  to  their  owners  will  result  in  the  a(loi>tion  of 
many  economies.  The  cast  of  supplies  will  undoubtedly  tend 
to  recede  from  their  present  high  level  in  the  near  future. 
If  the  railroads  can  prove  they  need  rate  advances  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  C'ommission  will  grant  them.  The  com- 
mission has  acted  wisely  in  the  past." 


Utah  Central  Railroad  Jubilee 

AjUBiLKK,  commemorating  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of 
the  driving  of  the  last  spike  completing  the  construc- 
tion of  the  Utah  Central,  was  held  at  Salt  Lake  City 
on  January  10.  The  jul)ilee  consisted  of  three  parts,  first  an 
informal  recejjtion  at  the  Hotel  Utah,  second  a  banquet  for 
those  who  were  engaged  in  constructing  the  road  and  third,  a 
meeting  in  the  Mormon  Tabernacle  in  the  evening.  At  the  in- 
formal reception  the  original  tie,  still  containing  the  last  spike 
driven  at  2:00  p.  m.  January  10,  1870,  was  exhii;ited.  The 
reception  was  attended  by  approximately  250  of  the  orig- 
inal ijuilders  of  tlie  road,  who  were  the  guests  of  the  city, 
free  transportation  being  furnished  to  all  the  veterans  and 
all  expenses  paid. 

The  Utah  Central  connected  Salt  Lake  with  the  Union 
Pacific  at  Ogden.  It  is  now  absorljed  in  the  Union  Pacific 
sNstem  (the  Oregon  Short  Line.)  The  souvenir  program, 
prepared  by  the  committee  in  charge,  says  in  part: 

"For  22  long  years  prior  to  1870  a  steady  stream  of 
caravans  consisting  of  ox  teams,  mule  teams,  horse  teams, 
hand  carts,  pack  trains  and  pony  express  had  poured  into 
Salt  Lake  Valley.  Across  deserts,  fording  streams,  climb- 
ing mountains,  these  pilgrims  had  toiled.  Hunger,  disease, 
exposure  and  frequent  encounters  with  hostile  Indian  bands 
had  been  their  daily  lot.  Thousands  had  died  enroute  and 
were  buried  by  the  wayside. 

"By  the  spring  of  1869,  the  Union  Pacific  railroad  had 
been  completed  to  Ogden  and  it  was  announced  that  the 
capital  of  Utah  was  not  to  be  included  in  this  transcon- 
tinental system.  Not  to  be  denied,  however,  the  disappointed 
settlers  of  these  valleys  immediateily  organized  a  company 
to  build  a  connecting  line  of  their  own. 

"On  May  7,  one  week  after  the  driving  of  the  Golden 
Spike  at  Promontory,  (completing  construction  of  the  trans- 
continental line)  ground  for  the  Utah  Central  was  broken. 
Capital,  materials  and  labor  were  generously  forthcoming 
to  finance  and  carry  through  the  undertaking  and  the  last 
obstacle  to  an  early  completion  was  removed  when  rails  and 
rolling  stock  were  obtained  from  the  Union  Pacific.  And 
so,  in  seven  months  from  the  day  that  the  Union  Pacific 
was  completed  the  new  Utah  Central  was  ready  for  opera- 
tion and  Salt  Lake  City  had  railroad  connection  to  the 
outside  world. 

"A  mammoth  celebration  was  planned  and  on  January  10, 
1870,  the  day  appointed,  15,000  joyful  people  assembled. 
State  officials,  high  church  dignitaries,  leading  business  men 
and  militar}'  representatives  from  Camp  Douglas  were 
guests  of  the  occasion.  At  2  p.  m..  President  Brigham 
Young  drove  the  last  spike,  officially  completing  the  new 
road." 

Among  the  present  day  railroad  men  who  addressed  the 
veterans  at  the  jubilee  banquet  were  D.  C.  Spencer,  general 
passenger  agent  of  the  Los  Angeles  &  Salt  Lake  and  the  Ore- 
gon Short  Line,  and  H.  V.  Piatt,  general  manager  of  the  same 
roads.  At  the  evening  meeting  there  were  addresses  by  E. 
A.  Bock,  Mayor  of  Salt  Lake  City,  Charles  W.  Nibley,  vice- 
president  of  the  Sumpter  Valley  Railway,  and  Andrew  Jen- 
son,  president  of  the  Utah   State  Historical   Society. 


Railw^ay  Mail  Pay  Rates  Increased  by  I.  C.  C. 

Space  Basis  Approved,  but  Compensation  of  Carriers  to  Be 
Adjusted  Back  to  November,  1916 


A  CONSIDERABLE  SLICE  of  the  Railroad  Administration's 
deficit  for  the  past  two  years  will  be  transferred  to 
the  post  office  department  as  a  result  of  the  decision 
of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commision  announced  on  January 
1 5  in  the  railway  mail  pay  case.  The  commission  finds 
that  the  space  basis  system  of  compensating  the  railroads 
for  the  transportation  of  the  mails,  provided  for  in  the  act 
of  July  28,  1916,  is  fair  and  reasonable  and  requires  its 
extension  to  all  mail  routes  on  March  1,  1920,  but  it  orders 
large  increases  in  the  rates  for  the  different  classes  of  mail 
service  which  are  made  retroactive  to  November  1,  1916. 
The  railroad  companies  will  benefit  by  the  readjustment  of 
the  rates  for  services  performed  from  that  date  to  January  1, 
1918,  and  a  25  per  cent  additional  increase  is  ordered  for 
service  performed  since  January  1,  1918.  It  is  authori- 
tatively estimated  that  the  increase  for  the  14  months  ending 
December  31,  1917,  will  approximate  $22,000,000,  and  that 
for  1918  and  1919  it  will  amount  to  approximately  $73,000,- 

000,  which  will  go  to  the  Railroad  Administration,  while 
about  $35,000,000  a  year  will  be  added  to  the  mail  revenues 
of  the  railroads  for  the  future. 

The  retroactive  increases  will  not  only  more  than  wipe 
oijlt,  all  the  surpluses  claimed  by  the  post  office  department 
for  .several  years,  but  will  also  require  a  supplemental 
appropriation  because  the  department  has  based  its  calcula- 
tions on  its  confidence  that  the  tentative  rates  which  have 
been  paid  would  be  sustained. 

On  the  day  that  the  commission's  decision  was  rendered 
the  House  passed  the  post  office  appropriation  bill  for  1921 
which  contained  an  item  of  $60,000,000  for  inland  mail 
transportation,  which  includes  the  railway  mail  pay.  Under 
the  administration  of  the  space  basis  system  installed  ex- 
perimentally on  November  1,  1916,  the  compensation  of  the 
railroads  has  been  reduced  from  an  annual  basis  of  $64,000,- 
000  to  $50,000,000  as  of  September  30,  1919.  It  is  be- 
lieved that  under  the  new  rules  it  will  be  increased  to  some- 
thing like  $85,000,000.  The  railroads  had  proposed  to  the 
commission  a  plan  of  basing  their  compensation  largely  on 
the  weight  of  the  mails  at  rates  which  would  produce 
$95,000,000  for  the  service  performed  in   1917. 

Under  the  law  of  July  26,  1916,  which  was  proposed  by 
the  department,  after  the  report  of  the  Bourne  commission, 
the  postmaster  general  was  authorized  to  install  the  space 
system  as  a  test  on  certain  routes,  and  tentative  rates  were 
fixed  which  were  to  be  paid  pending  the  commission's  de- 
cision after  an  investigation  of  the  whole  subject.  The 
postmaster  general  put  the  space  basis  in  effect  on  about  90 
per  cent  of  the  routes  and  contended  before  the  commission 
for  a  continuation  of  approximately  the  same  rates  under  a 
plan  which  it  was  estimated  would  pay  the  railroads  about 
$54,000,000  annually.  Under  the  law  he  is  required  to 
readjust  the  pajTnents  for  the  service  performed  since  No- 
vember 1,  1916,  in  accordance  with  the  rates  found  reason- 
able by  the  commission.  For  the  period  to  January  1, 
1918,  the  commission  prescribes  a  scale  of  rates  based  on 
27  cents  per  mile  for  a  60-foot  R.  P.  O.  car  and  28  cents 
for  a  60-foot  storage  car  in  place  of  the  rate  of  21  cents 
tentatively  fixed  in  the  law,  with  proportionate  rates  for 
smaller  units  of  space,  but  these  rates  are  to  include  the 
initial  and  terminal  service  for  which  separate  allowances 
were  made  in  the  law.  A  further  increase  of  25  per  cent 
is  found   reasonable  for  services  performed   since   January 

1,  1918,   and   the   commission   also   prescribes   a   basis   of 
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separate  payment  for  the  cost  of  side,  terminal  and  transfer 
services  heretofore  performed  by  the  railroads  without  com- 
pensation. 

The  separately  operated  short  line  railroads  are  consid- 
ered separately  and  rates  20  to  50  per  cent  higher  than 
the  regular  rates  are  prescribed  for  lines  not  exceeding  50 
and  100  miles,  respectively. 

In  addition  the  commission  has  prescribed  rules  with  re- 
spect to  the  authorizations  of  space  by  the  department  which 
will  relieve  the  roads  of  many  arbitrary  practices  of  the 
post  office  department  and  are  intended  to  insure  compensa- 
tion to  them  for  the  full  service  performed.  The  department 
has  had  a  practice  of  reducing  its  authorizations  in  such  a 
way  as  not  to  pay  for  much  of  the  service  which  the  rail- 
roads contended  was  necessarily  required  but  which  the  de- 
partment argued  was  for  the  convenience  of  the  railroads. 

On  the  weight  basis  of  payment  that  formerly  prevailed 
it  was  shown  by  department  exhibits  at  the  hearings  that  the 
annual  mail  pay  on  the  basis  of  a  weighing  from  March  27 
to  April  30,  1917,  would  have  been  $69,000,000. 

It  is  estimated  that  on  the  basis  of  the  1917  service  the 
mail  revenue  for  that  year  on  the  increased  rates  will  be 
readjusted  to  about  $77,000,000  instead  of  the  $58,775,000 
actually  paid  to  the  railroads,  and  that  for  the  14  months 
from  November  1,  1916,  to  the  beginning  of  federal  control 
tlie  railroad  companies  will  receive  back  pay  amounting  to 
about  $22,000,000.  For  1918  it  is  estimated  that  with  the 
25  per  cent  increase,  the  mail  revenues  will  be  increased  to" 
about  $90,000,000  for  Class  I  roads  instead  of  the  $53,341,- 
000  actually  paid,  and  that  for  1919  the  total  will  be  about 
$89,000,000  instead  of  $53,000,000.  This  makes  the  total 
retroactive  payment  due  the  Railroad  Administration  for 
two  years  about  $73,000,000.  The  amount  of  the  increase 
to  the  railroads  for  the  future  may  be  somewhat  less  tham 
the  retroactive  payment  if  the  department  continues  its 
policy  of  gradually  reducing  the  amount  of  space  authorized 
each  year,  in  spite  of  the  increase  in  the  volume  of  mails,  but 
under  the  regulations  now  prescribed  by  the  commission  it 
will  have  to  pay  for  some  of  the  space  required  by  its  orders 
but  which  it  did  not  authorize  or  pay  for. 

The  report  points  out  that  it  is  not  fair  to  charge  the 
department  for  space  which  it  does  not  use  and  which  would 
necessarily  be  operated  by  the  railroad  anyway,  but  that  it 
is  not  fair  to  the  railroad  for  the  department  to  ignore  the 
wasted  space  resulting  where  a  car  is  placed  in  a  train  to 
accommodate  the  mail  and  the  authorization  is  reduced 
en  route  where  there  is  no  opportunity  to  cut  off  the  car. 
"It  ought  not  to  be  disputed,"  the  commission  says,  "that 
when  the  department  orders  or  authorizes  a  definite  amount 
of  car  space,  the  rate  to  be  paid  therefor  must  cover  the  cost 
of  hauling  the  empty  .space  necessarily  hauled  to  provide 
the  service  requested."  Whereas  the  railroads  claimed  that 
the  unauthorized  space  which  it  was  necessary  to  operate 
exceeded  the  authorized  space  by  31.2  per  cent,  and  the 
department  claimed  it  was  but  4.5  per  cent,  the  commission 
uses  a  basis  of  calculating  it  which  produces  a  result  of  19.4 
per  cent,  by  dividing  the  unused  .space  in  proportion  to  the 
space  used  for  passengers,  mail,  baggage  and  express  in  the 
other  than  full  cars.  The  present  mail  space  rates  allowed 
the  railroads  approximately  covered  operating  expenses  in 
April,  1917,  the  commission  finds,  but  allowed  little,  if 
anything,  for  taxes  and  return  on  investment. 

The  commission's  report,  which  is  by  Commissioner  C.  C. 
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McC'hord,  includes  a  review  of  tlic  lii.story  of  railway  mail 
pay  legislation,  under  which  the  rates  have  heretofore  been 
lixcd  by  Congress,  and  of  the  voluminous  statistical  evidence 
submitted  l)y  the  railnwds  and  the  departnu-nt  in  accordance 
with  the  law  of  l')16.  The  text  of  the  order  of  the  com- 
^Tiission  is  as  follows: 

Text  of  the  Order. 

//  is  ordered,  That  the  following  system,  rules,  and  ratings 
be  established  on  or  before  March  1,  1920,  and  be  observed, 
maintained  and  applied  to  the  transportation  of  mail  matter 
of  the  United  States  by  railroads  subject  to  the  act  of  July 
28.  1016,  supra,  until  further  order  or  orders  of  this  com- 
mission : 

1 .  That  the  space-basis  system  inaugurated  under  author- 
itv  of  the  act  of  July  28,  1916,  supra,  shall  l)e  continued  as 
herein  modified  and  be  extended  to  all  mail  routes;  and  that 
the  postmaster  general  shall,  on  or  before  March  1,  1920, 
place  on  the  space  basis  the  routes  now  paid  on  the  weight 
basis. 

2.  That  the  initial  and  terminal  allowances  permitted 
in  the  act  shall  be  canceled  and  abolished,  payment  in  lieu 
thereof  being  included  in  the  rates  hereinafter  prescribed. 

,v  That  the  fair  and  reasonable  rates  of  payment  for 
transportation  of  mail  matter  as  of  November  1,  1916,  and  to 
Tanuarv-  1,  1918,  are  as  follows: 

Cents 

For  one  milo   of  service  hv  a  60ft.   U.   P.   O.   car 27 

For  each  mile  of  service  by  a  30ft.  apartment  car 15 

For  eacli  mile  of  .service  bv  a   \S-iX.   apartment  car 10 

For  eac:i  mile  of  service  by  a  60-ft.  storage  car 28 

For  each  mile  of  service  by  a  30-ft.  storage  space 15 

For  each  mile  of  service  by  a  l5-ft.  storage  space 8 

For  each  mile  of  service  by  a  7-ft.  storage  space 4/i 

For  each  mile  of  service  by  a  3-ft.  storage  space jY, 

For  each  mile  of  service  bv  a   15-ft.  closed-pouch  space 10 

For  each  mile  of  service  by  a  7-ft.  closed-pouch  space 5 

For  each  mile  of  service  by  a  3-ft.  closed-pouch  space 3 

For  separately  operated  railroads  not  exceeding  100  miles 
in  length,  and  not  less  than  50  miles  in  length,  20  per  cent 
additional  to  the  above  rates;  and  separately  operated  rail- 
roads less  than  50  miles  in  length,  50  per  cent  additional: 
Provided,  That  the  minimum  payment  on  any  mail  route, 
over  any  part  of  which  mail  is  transported  not  less  than  six 
days  a  week,  shall  be  $50  per  mile  per  annum. 

The  fair  and  reasonable  rates  on  and  after  January  1, 
1918,  are  25  per  cent  additional  to  the  rates  prescribed  as 
of  November  1.  1916. 

The  law  fixes  the  rates  for  railroads  which  were  constructed 
in  whole  or  in  part  by  a  land  grant  made  by  Congress  at  80 
per  cent  of  those  herein  prescribed. 

4  Where  authorizations  are  made  for  cars  or  apartments 
of  the  standard  lengths  of  60,  30  and  15  feet,  and  the  rail- 
road company  is  unable  to  furnish  such  cars  or  apartments 
of  the  length  authorized,  but  furnishes  cars  or  apartments  of 
lesser  lengUi,  l)ut  which  are  accepted  by  the  department  to 
be  sufficient  for  the  service,  payment  shall  be  made  only  for 
the  actual  space  furnished  and  used,  the  compensation  to  be 
not  exceeding  pro  rata  of  that  provided  for  the  standard 
length  authorized.  The  postmaster  general  may  accept  cars 
and  apartments  of  greater  length  than  those  of  th^  standard 
requested,  but  no  compensation  shall  be  allowed  for  such 
exces*  len'^lhs.  except  that  where  an  oversize  car  is  fur- 
nished storage  units  may  be  authorized  therein  on  the  basis 
of  actual  measurement. 

In  computing  the  car-miles  of  full  and  apartment  railvvay 
Dost-office  cars,  the  maximum  space  authorized  m  either 
direction  of  a  round-trip  car  run  shall  be  regarded  as  the 
cnace  to  be  computed  in  both  directions. 

In  computing  the  miles  of  service  of  a  storage  car  or 
Ip.ser  unit,  the  maximum  space  authorized  in  either  direction 
of  a  round-trip  car  run  shall  be  regarded  as  the  space  to  be 
computed  in  both  directions  unless  any  part  of  the  car  con- 
taining such  unit  be  used  by  the  railroad  company  m  the 
return  movement. 

5.     All  regular  authorizations  for  full  railway  postal  cars, 


a])artmeiU  railway  post-office  cars,  and  full  s((7rage  cars  may 
l)c  discontinued,  in  atcordantc  with  the  needs  of  the  .service 
at  estai)lishe(l  railway  pas.senger  or  freight  division  |)oints 
or  junctions  at  which  the  train  is  scheduled  to  stop. 

6.  All  units  of  emergency  space  needed  to  sujjplemcnt 
regular  authorizations  shall  be  of  3,  7,  15  or  .SO  feet  witliout 
duplication  or  grouping,  and  such  units  .shall  Ik;  discontinued, 
increa.sed,  or  decreased  at  any  point  where  a  fluctuation  in 
the  volume  of  mail  carried  requires  a  change  from  one  unit 
to  another. 

7.  Whenever  a  regularly  authorized  unit  of  storage  or 
closed-pouch  spate,  combined  with  an  emergency  unit,  neces- 
sitates the  use  of  more  than  30  feet  of  linear  space  in  a  bag- 
gage car,  or  storage  car  used  exclusively  for  the  mails,  a 
60-foot  car  shall  be  authorized  and  paid  for  on  the  ba>>is  of 
the  round  trip,  provided  the  car  is  not  used  by  the  railroad 
company  in  the  opposite  direction. 

8.  Whenever  a  regular  authorization  is  exceeded  on  SO  per 
cent  or  more  of  the  trips  during  a  period  of  30  consecutive 
days,  the  next  higher  unit  shall  be  authorized.  This  rule 
will  not  apply  to  the  month  of  December. 

9.  Where  the  railroad  companies  are  required  by  the  de- 
partment to  perform  side,  terminal,  or  transfer  service,  they 
shall  be  separately  compensated  for  such  service,  unless  the 
service  is  performed  in  or  directly  contiguous  to  railway  ter- 
minals and  depots.  The  amount  to  be  paid  therefore  shall 
be  measured  by  the  amount  paid  by  the  railroad  to  contractors 
plus  3  per  cent;  and  where  the  service  is  performed  by  agents 
or  employees  of  the  railroad  companies  the  payment  shall  be 
for  the  value  of  the  pro  rata  time  of  such  railway  agents  or 
employees  while  engaged  in  rendering  the  service,  including 
cost  of  vehicular  service  that  may  be  necessary,  with  the 
addition  of  3  per  cent. 

Where  the  railroad  companies  contract  for  such  service 
contracts  shall  be  left  to  the  lowest  responsible  bidder  upon 
advertisement.  Readjustment  for  such  service  shall  be  made 
annually.  The  railroad  companies  shall  submit  certified 
copies  of  each  contract  to  the  postmaster  general  on  or  before 
July  1  of  each  year  showing  the  rate  of  payment  for  the  en- 
suing year,  and  the  amounts  specified  in  such  contracts  plus 
3  per  cent  shall  be  accepted  as  the  basis  of  payment  to  the 
postmaster  general  heretofore  prescribed.  The  railroad  com- 
panies shall  also  furnish  the  postmaster  general  each  year,  on 
or  before  July  1,  a  detailed  .statement  of  the  daily  time  con- 
sumed in  handling  the  mails  by  their  agents  or  employees 
at  each  point  where  side,  terminal  or  transfer  service  is  per- 
formed, which  statement  shall  be  verified  by  a  responsible 
official  of  the  company  conversant  with  the  facts,  and  such 
verified  statement  shall  compute  the  pro  rata  payment  of 
the  agent  or  employee  performing  the  service,  based  on  the 
time  actually  consumed,  and  the  amount  named  in  the  state- 
ment plus  3  per  cent  shall  constitute  the  basis  of  payment 
for  the  next  ensuing  year,  unless  in  special  cases,  and  for 
good  cause,  the  postmaster  general  may  require  further  state- 
ments and  verifications  from  any  particular  railroad  com- 
pany at  other  periods  of  the  year. 

10.  That  from  time  to  time,  at  least  once  in  two  years, 
the  postmaster  general,  upon  notification  to  the  railroads,  and 
with  their  presence  and  assistance,  shall  conduct  tests  to 
determine  the  number  of  sacks  and  outside  packages  that 
will  fill  a  foot  or  3  feet  of  space  in  a  car,  and  the  results 
thereof  shall  be  reflected  in  changes  in  rules,  where  necessary, 
in  the  count  of  sacks  and  packages  as  the  basis  for  measure- 
ment. 

11.  That  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  July  28,  1916, 
except  as  herein  modified,  shall  remain  in  full  force  and 

effect. 

12.  That  pa}Tnents  for  transportation  of  the  mails,  and 
the  services  connected  therewith,  shall  be  made  each  month 
after  the  service  has  been  performed. 
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It  is  further  ordered,  That  a  copy  of  this  order  be  served  had  at  which  a  large  number  of  statistical  and  other  exhibits 

upon  the  postmaster  general,  the  director  general  of  railroads,  were  filed  and  explained  by  their  compilers 

and  all  carriers  by  railroad  subject  to  the  act  of  July  28,  Following  the  act  of  July  28,  1916,  the  postmaster  gen- 

^^^^-  eral   placed    upon    the   space    basis   substantially   all   mail 

Report  of  the  Commission  ^"^^^^  ^''^^P^  closed-pouch   routes.     The  remainder  of  the 

_  „      .       .            ,                ,    ,  routes  were  continued   upon  the  weight   basis   as   provided 

Followmg  IS  an  abstract  of  the  report:  in  the  act  of  1873  and  subsequent  acts 

This  proceeding  was  instituted  and  conducted  under  pro-  As  before  stated,  payment  by  the  government  for  tran-- 

visions  of  section  5  of  the  act  of  Congress  of  July  28,  1916.  portation  of  the  mails  was  upon  the  weight  basis  from  March 

The  act  authorizes  and  directs  the  postmaster  general  to  J,  1873,  to  November  1,  1916,  with  additional  payment  to 

readjust  the  compensation  to  be  paid  common  carriers  by  rail-  those  carriers  operating  R.  P.  O   cars  of  greater  length  than 

road  from  and  after  the  30th  day  of  June,  1916,  or  as  soon  40  feet  on  the  basis  of  space  per  mile  of  operation      Pav- 

thereafter  as  practicable,  for  the  transportation  and  handling  ment  is  still  made  on  the  weight  basis  for  a  part  of  the 

of  the  mails  and  furnishing  facilities  and  services  in  con-  service. 

nection  therewith,  upon  conditions  and  at  rates  therein  pro-  When  the  space  basis  was  stated  the  cars  that  had  been 
vided.  It  also  empowers  and  directs  this  commission  to  fix  operated  for  years  under  the  weight  basis  and  the  units  of 
and  determine  from  time  to  time  the  fair  and  reasonable  rates  space  that  had  been  used  by  carriers  throughout  the  country 
and  compensation  for  the  transportation  of  mail  matter  by  were  generally  prescribed  by  field  officers  of  the  department 
railroad,  and  the  service  connected  therewith,  and  to  pre-  as  authorizations  under  the  space  system  The  first  effect 
scribe  the  method  or  methods,  by  weight,  or  space,  or  both,  was  to  increase  the  pay  of  the  carriers.  In  a  short  time  there 
or  otherwise,  for  ascertaining  the  rate  or  compensation.  There  began  a  "shaking  down"  process  as  it  is  termed  by  the 
is  a  further  provision  that  pending  our  decision  the  existing  department.  This  involved  reductions  in  authorizations  to 
methods  and  rates  of  railroad-mail  pay  shall  remain  in  effect,  meet  the  space  needs  of  the  department.  Between  Novem- 
except  on  such  routes  or  systems  as  the  postmaster  general  ber  1,  1916.  and  June  30,  1918  it  is  asserted  by  the  de- 
shall  select,  and  to  the  extent  he  may  find  it  practicable  and  partment,  the  operation  of  the  space-basis  system  resulted  in 
necessary  to  place  upon  the  space  system  of  pay  in  the  manner  19.28  per  cent  less  car  space  used  than  was  required  tocon- 
and  at  the  rates  provided,  with  our  consent  and  approval,  m  duct  the  service  under  the  weight  system  This  had  the 
order  to  properly  present  the  matters  referred  to  in  other  sec-  effect  of  reducing  the  annual  pay  to  the  carriers, 
tions  of  the  act.  .  .u  .  .u  .  .  1  ^^  practical  operation  regular  authorizations  are  made 
Following  the  passage  of  the  act  the  postmaster  general  j,,  the  division  of  railway  adjustments  of  the  department  in 
made  application  to  us  to  place  upon  the  space  system,  in  \\-ashington,  upon  reports  received  from  the  field  men  of 
the  manner  and  at  the  rates  provided  in  the  law,  certain  the  railway  mail  service,  the  superintendent  and  chief  clerk 
routes  or  systems  selected  by  him.  By  order  of  August  29.  as  to  how  much  space  they  regulariy  reqiiire  on  a  certain 
1916,  we  gave  consent  and  approval  and  the  postmaster  gen-  train.  The  first  question  is  with  respect  to  the  amount  of 
eral  stated  the  routes  and  systems  so  selected  upon  the  space  mail  that  would  be  forwarded  on  the  train  The  superin 
basis  of  pay  from  November  1,  1916.  tendent  then  determines  whether  the  authorization  shall  be 
The  postmaster  general  thereafter  filed  his  statement  con-  closed,  pouch,  storage  or  distribution  in  an  R  P  O  or 
taining  the  matters  and  things  required  by  the  law.  Subse-  apartment  car.  He  makes  a  formal  report,  statin^  what 
quently  the  department  and  railroads  agreed  upon  a  weighing  space  is  needed,  and  giving  his  reasons  why  mail  ''should 
and  statistical  period,  hereinafter  called  the  test  period,  be-  be  handled  on  the  train  in  question  The  'report  is  then 
ginning  March  27,  and  ending  April  30,  1917,  during  which  passed  through  the  division  of  railwav  mail  to  the  division 
there  should  be  procured  data  with  reference  to  space  in  pas-  of  railwav  adjustments,  and  if  approved  an  order  is  pre- 
senger  trains  devoted  to  the  several  services  performed  in  and  pared  for  the  signature  of  the  second  assistant  postmaster 
by  said  trains  and  the  operation  of  the  space,  and  also  with  general,  and  when  signed  the  order  is  .sent  to  the  railroad 
reference  to  the  revenues  and  expenditures  of  the  railroads  and  the  companv  is  notified  that  the  ordered  space  is  needed 
to  show  the  revenues  derived  from  passenger,  baggage,  ex-  on  that  train. 

press  and  mail  service,  and  the  cost  of  performing  each  if  a  regular  authorization  in  any  train  is  not  sufficient  to 
service.  carr>-  all  the  mail  offered  and  there  are  frequent  tender^ 
Accordingly  the  postmaster  general  directed  that  the  mail  of  what  is  called  "emergency"  mail,  the  superintendent 
be  weighed  upon  all  mail  routes  in  the  country  for  the  test  makes  a  report  to  the  department  and  additional  space  1^ 
period.  Upon  forms  and  under  instructions  prepared  jointly  ordered  under  conditions  similar  to  those  described  with 
by  the  departm(?nt  and  a  committee  selected  by  the  railroads,  respect  to  the  inauguration  of  space  authorization  in  a  new 
called  the  Railway  Pay  Committee,  reports  were  rendered  train.  There  is  a  general  rule  or  practice  in  the  depart- 
by  the  greater  part  of  the  mail-carrying  railroads  showing  the  ment  that  where  regular  authorizations  are  exceeded  20  davs 
distribution  of  space  in  cars  moving  in  passenger  trains,  or  more  in  a  month  regular  authorizations  to  include  the 
the  revenue  from  the  several  classes  of  service,  and  a  division  additional  mail  are  made. 

of  the  cost  as  between  passenger  and  freight  and  as  between  All  distributing  authorizations  and    full   storage  cars  are 

passenger,   baggage,   mail   and   express.     The   reports    were  paid  for  on  a  round-trip  basis.     This  applies  to  all  storage 

checked,    reviewed    and    corrected   by   correspondence.     The  cars  used  in  one  direction  in  regard  to  which  the  companv 

basic  figures  and  the  totals  were  thereby  brought  into  har-  can  make  affidavit  that  a  return  emptv  movement  was  made 

mony.     The  ]X)ints  in  dispute  are  narrowed  chieflv  to  the  i„   mixed    cars   carr>'ing   mail,    express    and    baggage   the 

apportionment  of  space  and  to  a  lesser  extent  the  apportion-  railroad  company  is  paid  not  on  the  actual  space  used  but 

ment  of  expenses.  on  the  count  of  sacks  carried. 

The  study  of  the  statistical  data  and  reduction  of  them  to  jhe  reduction  in  miles  of  ser^'ice  since  November  1    1916 

tabulations   and   statements   required    neariy   two   years   of  per  annum,  on  different  dates,  is  shown  bv  the  following-    ' 

painstaking  effort  on  the  part  of  both  the  department  and  j^^^^                                                             -ui 

the  railroads.     These  efforts  have  resulted  in  very  complete  November  1,  1916 577,867,985  00 

showing  as  to  space  devoted  in  passenger  trains  to  passenger,  ^ine\o^'w7^' ''' 557;i5i;9i5!99 

baggage,  express  and  mail  services,  revenues  derived  from  March  n,  \9-[g.. .,,...'.'.'. .'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.['.'..'.,'.'.'.'.    5io!486i407!s8 

each  service  and  the  cost  thereof.     Extended  hearings  were  ^er*^cent  of'd'ecrease  ..'..'.''.'.'.■.'.',".■.■.  ^            504.961,489.99 
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The  per  cent  of  increase  or  decrease  in  miles  of  service  for 
fach  unit  is  as  follows: 


iii- 


I)c 


In  Uc 

creane  crease  crease  crease 

(.Oft.   K.  r.  O.  cars 20.8S     ISfl.   .slorage  c.ir.s 25.25 

.toft,    apiirtmriit   cars 24.01       7ft.  storagi-  space 9.82 

LS  It.    apartmcm   cars..    11.11  3ft.  storage  «|iacc....      2.80     

•eOft.    .storage   cars 22.71       7fl.  clu.s»(l|>oucli  space   3.50 

.HI  ft.   stoiaKC  car.s 34. II  3  ft.  closed  poiich  space 


2.13 


Emergency 


Total 


Tiu'  following  exliibit,  which  shows  the  annual  i)ayinent 
ft)r  carrying  mails  on  space-basis  routes  during  the  pericxls 
indicated  and  payments  for  certain  {[uarters  .siK-cilied,  with 
a  small  part  of  the  actual  payments  for  the  fiscal  year  1919 
<>stimated,  was  introduced  bjr  tlie  department: 

.\vitliori?e<l  Actual  payments. 

yiiartcr  cii<liMg     annual  rate  of  r 

cxi)cn<iitures  Kegular 

Nov.      1.    1916...    $64,447,982.47  

Dec.   31,    1916.  ..  

Mar.  31,   19|7..  .  

June  30,    1917...      57.177,596.02  

Sept.  30,   1917...      55,376.734.58  $13,677,641.59 

Dec.    31,    1917...      53,913,763.53  13,198,322.48 

Mar.   31.   1918...      52.749,507.61  12,621,766.69 

June  30,    1918...      52,022,070.43  12,790,680.67 

Sept.  30,    1918...      50,121,405.50  12,546,107.18 

Dec     31,1918...      47,706.842.46  12,209,223.45 

Mar.   31,    1919...      49,434,924.85  12,079,151.37 

June  30,    1919.  ..      49,918,031.16  12,362,132.87 

Sept.  30,   1919..  .      50,209,667.52  

The  operation  of  the  space  basis  has  not  resulted  in  re- 
duction of  pay  to  all  railroads.  The  following  table  shows 
the  effect  on  the  annual  pay  of  railroads  named  under  two 
weight  basis  and  under  the  space  basis.  Three  sets  of  fig- 
ures are  given: 

1.  What  the  mail  pay  would  have  been  if  the  quadren- 
nial weighing  system  had  remained  in  effect. 

2.  What  the  pay  would  have  been  if  the  weighing  of  the 
test  period  had  been  substituted  for  the  quadrennial  weights. 

3.  Pay  according  to  space  authorized  on  March  27,  1917. 

Name  of   road  1  2  3 

Boston  &   Maine $492,055.52        $585,645,01         $800,711.73 


$90,473.10  $13,768,114.69 

1,016,157.66  14,214,480.14 

445,058.10  13.066,824.79 

562,301.39  13,352,982.06 

431,416.37  12,927,523.47 

1,378,602.30  13.587,825.75 

663,048.57  12,742,199.91 

782,820.75  13,144,953.62 


New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hart 

ford     709,394.24 

Maine  Central    ^cH^na? 

Pennsylvania  R.   K ■  •  ■  •  ^•^53,720.81 

Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa   Fe.  .  2,587,639.15 

Union  Pacific    ^'-ofoai?? 

Southern    Pacific    2,^81,982.71 


1,010,410.79  l,033.92t.84 

269,129.64  312,114.68 

4,028.378.72  3,188,622.82 

3,053,690.97  2,249,344.92 

2,962,628.89  1,766,115.84 

2,497,741.31  1,615,960.82 


It  will  be  noted  that  the  railroads  having  comparatively 
short  mail  routes  show  increased  earnings  under  the  space 
basis. 

It  is  stated  by  a  division  superintendent  of  the  department 
that  reductions  in  authorizations  after  January  1,  1918,  were 
due  largely  to  the  discontinuance  of  a  great  deal  of  passenger- 
train  service  which  was  made  over  the  entire  country  under 
orders  of  the  Railroad  Administration,  and  that  it  was  aleo 
due  in  part  to  consolidation  of  loads  which  was  accomplished 
on  some  railroad  systems  to  a  great  extent  at  the  request  of 
railroad  representatives. 

It  also  appears  that  in  recent  years  the  postmaster  general 
has  found  it  expedient  to  decrease  the  number  of  R.  P.  O. 
cars  and  apartment  cars  and  to  substitute  smaller  for  larger 
units.  The  distributing  service  is  performed  to  a  larger 
extent  in  terminal  post-offices.  There  are  47  terminal  rail- 
way post-offices  in  the  country,  in  each  of  which  more  or 
less  mail  is  distributed.  To  illustrate,  in  the  terminal  rail- 
way post-office  at  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  mail  for  the  city  of 
Los  Angeles,  Cal..  is  distributed  and  placed  in  sacks  for 
delivery  to  mail  carriers  who  serve  residents  of  the  latter 
city.  This  avoids  the  necessity  for  distribution  en  route  or 
at  the  city  office  in  Los  Angeles. 

Statistical  Data  as  to  Cost  of  Service. 

The  exact  amount  of  the  administrative  expense  of  the 
space  basis  of  payment  for  carriage  of  the  mails,  as  com- 
pared with  the  expense  of  the  weight  basis,  can  not  be  de- 
termined from  the  record.  It  seems  probable,  however,  that 
the  total  expense  attendant  upon  the  administration  of  the 
two  services  is  about  the  same. 


In  entering  upon  an  ascertainment  of  the  cost  of  the  mail 
.service  there  was  full  co-ojjcration  l)etween  the  department 
and  tlie  railroads.  'I'iiis  resulted  in  suljstantial  agreement  as  to 
the  metiuxls  that  sliould  l)e  jjursued  in  tiie  alliKalion  and 
ap|X)rtionmcnt  of  expenses  and  the  ascertainment  of  ])r()])- 
crty  investment  as  l)etweeii  freigiit  and  p;issenger  .service. 

The  forms  provided  for  rejxjrting  all  space  operated  in 
pa.s.senger  trains,  cla.ssiried  according  to  the  use  to  which  the 
space  was  devoted.  Representatives  of  the  railroads  insisted 
that  they  siiould  l)e  prepared  in  such  manner  as  to  enalile  the 
notation  thereon  of  excess,  unauthorized  and  unused  space 
claimed  to  have  l)een  necessarily  operated  in  connection  with 
the  mail  service.  The  department  acquiesced  in  this  for 
statistical  purpases  only,  denying  that  such  space  claims 
could  be  properly  charged  against  the  mail  service.  At  the 
same  time  the  reservation  was  made  by  the  railroads  to  pre- 
sent such  claims  as  a  part  of  their  case.  The  railroads  de- 
sired that,  with  respect  to  closed-pouch  and  storage  mails 
carried  in  baggage  cars,  the  full  space  actually  occupied  by 
such  mails  .should  be  measured  by  railroad  employees,  and  so 
repKjrted  as  mail-space  operation.  The  department  would 
not  agree  to  this  method,  and  it  was  not  included  in  the 
instructions. 

The  instructions  to  the  railroads  also  provided  for  the 
allocation  of  common  expenses  of  passenger  and  freight  serv- 
ice in  accordance  with  the  rules  of  the  commission  so  far 
as  they  extend,  and  apportionment  of  the  remainder  chiefly 
by  the  use  of  a  basis  similar  to  that  employed  by  the  com- 
mission in  Western  Passenger  Fares,  37  I.  C.  C,  1.  The 
agreement  reached  eliminates  much  of  the  controversy  usually 
attendant  upon  cost  ascertainments  in  rate  cases.  The  con- 
troversy here  is  not  primarily  with  respect  to  cost  methods, 
but  chiefly  with  respect  to  the  space  that  properly  should  be 
charged  to  or  against  the  mail. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  agreement  could  not  have  been 
reacred  with  respect  to  a  division  of  space  as  between  pas- 
senger, mail  and  express  moving  in  the  same  trains,  or  with 
respect  to  the  use  of  complementary  space  operated  in  con- 
nection with  authorized  mail  space.  In  the  absence  of  such 
an  agreement  there  is  a  difference  of  some  $50,000,000  a  year 
in  the  amount  the  department  believes  it  should  pay  on  the 
basis  of  the  figures  submitted,  and  the  amount  the  railroads 
assert  they  are  fairly  entitled  to  on  the  same  basis. 

The  differences  between  the  department  and  the  railroads 
regarding  the  appvortionment  of  passenger-train  revenues  be- 
tween passenger,  mail  and  express,  and  the  revenues  and  ex- 
penses per  60-foot-car  mile  for  the  month  of  April,  1917,  are 
shown  by  the  following: 

Dept.  Ex.  74,  R.R.  Ex.  No.  3, 

Item  plan  2,  class  I     selected-account 

roads  basis 
Revenues — 

From   passenger,   including  baggage   and 

miscellaneous      $56,185,050.04  $56,258,770.22 

From    express     8,125.086.20  8,134,235.34 

From    mail    4.329.776.34  4.333,333.54 

Expenses — 

Fasseneer,    including    baggage    and    mis- 
cellaneous      42,223,639.71  41,527,914.68 

Express    6.585.260.96  6,472.566.66 

Mail    3,484,1 1 5.04  4,330.999.40 

Per  60-foot-car  mile  operated — 

Passenger  revenue,   cents  26.94  27.5 

Express    revenue    cents  21.66  22.1 

Mail    revenue    cents  22.44  17.8 

Passenger    operating    expenses cents  20.22  20.3 

Express    operating    expenses, cents  17.58  17.6 

Mail    operating    expenses    cents  18.06  i7.8 

Distribution  of  Space  in  Passenger  Service. 

Inasmuch  as  the  chief  controversy  revolves  about  the  ques- 
tion of  the  space  used  as  contrasted  with  the  space  authorized 
in  the  mail  service,  it  is  important  to  ascertain,  if  possible, 
just  what  ratio  of  space  not  authorized  to  that  authorized 
should  be  added  in  order  to  truly  represent  the  mail  service 
rendered  by  the  railroads  of  the  country. 

It  is  insisted  by  the  railroads  that  a  consolidation  of  the 
reports  of  all  authorized  and  operated  service,  if  accurately 
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made,  furnishes  complete  and  accurate  data  as  to  the  several 
classes  of  space  operated,  as  such  services  were  actually  con- 
ducted during  the  test  period. 

The  department  contends  that  the  whole  purpose  of  the 
statistical  inquiry  with  respect  to  the  operation  of  space  was 
to  ascertain  the  amount  of  it  necessarily  operated  in  connec- 
tion with  the  mail  service,  and  the  other  senaces  operated  in 
passenger  trains,  in  order  that  the  approximate  ratio  of  such 
operation  for  each  class  of  service  might  be  ascertained  for 
■the  purpose  of  applying  the  ratios,  where  appropriate,  to 
the  division  of  expenses  of  operation,  etc.,  and  that,  therefore, 
'every  excessive  claim  against  the  mails  for  operation  of  space, 
•where  such  operation  was  unnecessary  in  the  performance  of 
the  mail  service,  and  where  it  was  unauthorized  by  the  de- 
partment for  that  purpose,  is  improperly  included  in  the  space 
•charged  to  the  mails,  and  to  that  extent  improperly  increases 
tthe  mail  ratio  and  decreases  the  ratios  for  the  other  services. 

The  marked  difference  between  the  claims  must  in  some 
way  be  adjusted  before  any  conclusion  can  be  reached.  It 
seems  reasonably  clear  that  the  contentions  of  neither  party 
to  the  controversy  can  be  accepted  in  their  entirety.  It  is  to 
be  remembered  that  when  the  space  basis  was  inaugurated  the 
railroads  had  in  their  possession  for  use  of  the  mails  equip- 
ment that  had  come  into  being  from  many  years  of  operation 
under  the  weight-basis  system.  It  is  altogether  probable 
that  had  the  space  basis  been  in  operation  during  the  same 
period  different  cars  and  other  mail  facilities  would  have 
Ibeen  operated.  The  space  basis  was  imposed  on  a  condition 
that  had  grown  up  during  more  than  40  years  of  operation. 
Units  of  space  authorized  by  the  department  do  not  conform 
to  equipment  now  operated  by  carriers.  There  is  not  known 
to  passenger-train  equipment  in  this  country  a  car  30  feet 
or  15  feet  in  length.  The  authorization  of  a  car  of  either 
length,  or  equivalent  space  in  a  car,  presupposes  that  the 
car,  or  the  space,  will  constitute  part  of  a  car  that  may  be 
40,  50,  60  or  70  feet  in  length.  Unless  carriers  are  per- 
mitted to  use  the  cars  they  have  acquired  during  years  of 
mail  service  a  large  economic  waste  in  the  purchase  of  new 
and  the  disposition  of  old  equipment  is  involved,  which  it  is 
not  to  be  presumed  Congress  intended  when  it  passed  the 
law  establishing  the  space  basis.  In  other  words,  it  is  im- 
practicable to  apply  to  existing  railroad  mail-equipment 
facilities  the  exact  needs  of  the  department  regarding  space 
for  transportation  of  the  mails. 

For  example,  the  authorization  by  the  department  of  3  or 
7  feet  of  space  in  a  baggage  car,  already  in  the  train,  and 
which  car  would  form  a  part  of  the  train  even  if  there  were 
no  mail  authorization,  is  a  different  situation  from  the 
authorization  of  1 5  feet  of  space  in  a  car  which  has  to  be  put 
in  the  train  to  meet  the  demand  for  space  or  the  authorization 
of  30  feet  of  space  in  a  car  at  an  initial  point  which  is  cut 
to  15  feet  and  then  7  feet  as  the  train  moves  along  its  route. 
In  the  first  case,  very  little  additional  transportation  service 
is  imposed  on  the  railroad,  and  in  the  two  other  cases  there 
is  a  direct  additional  transportation  service,  the  necessary 
part  of  which  should  be  paid  for  by  the  department.  It  cer- 
tainly is  not  just  for  the  department  to  pay  for  service  it  does 
not  require  or  use,  as  is  the  case  where  a  3-foot  or  7-foot 
units  in  a  baggage  car  is  required  for  part  of  a  train  run,  and 
the  railroads  charge  the  space  authorized  through  to  the  end 
of  the  train  run  and  back.  Neither  is  it  just  that  the  depart- 
ment should  always  pay  for  a  full  car  for  an  entire  train  run 
-where  it  has  no  use  for  any  space  in  the  car  for  a  part  of  the 
run.  Economic  train  operation  may  indicate  that  at  some 
■division  point  the  empty  car  may  be  dropped  from  the  train. 
It  is  also  not  just  to  the  railroad  to  ignore  the  wasted  space 
resulting  where  a  60-foot  car  is  placed  in  a  train  to  accom- 
modate the  mail  at  the  point  of  origin  and  the  authorization 
is  reduced  en  route  at  points  where  there  is  no  opportunity  to 
change  the  consist  of  tfie  train.     In  such  case  the  extra  serv- 


ice is  required  for  the  mail,  although  it  may  be  that  the  de- 
partment needs  only  part  of  the  car  the  whole  or  a  part  of  the 
distance  of  the  train  run. 

Instances  in  great  numbers  might  be  given  to  show  that 
neither  the  department  nor  the  railroads,  in  the  matter  of 
mail  space,  were  inclined  to  recede  from  the  utmost  claims 
made  by  them. 

In  making  the  space  apportionment  the  railroads  followed 
the  principle  that  all  space  in  cars  or  apartments  devoted  to 
the  carriage  of  one  class  of  traffic  should  be  assigned  to  that 
class  of  traffic  exclusively,  without  regard  to  the  extent  of 
its  actual  occupancy,  and  that  all  space  in  cars  or  apartments 
devoted  to  more  than  one  class  of  traffic  should  be  divided 
among  the  participating  classes  in  proportion  to  the  space 
directly  assignable  thereto.  The  unoccupied  space  in  mixed 
cars  is  divided  by  the  railroads  on  the  basis  of  the  ratio  of 
the  maximum  authorizations  in  both  directions  to  the  space 
occupied  by  baggage  and  express. 

The  principle  followed  by  the  department,  except  to  a  lim- 
ited extent,  was  to  charge  to  the  mail  the  car  or  space  au- 
thorizations only,  and  to  measure  the  cars  and  space  in  cars, 
as  the  basis  for  calculations  of  space  necessary  to  transport 
the  mails,  in  accordance  with  requirements  of  the  department 
at  the  initial  point  and  en  route. 

In  answer  to  the  contention  of  the  railroads  that  the  maxi- 
mum of  cars  and  of  space  when  authorized  shall  be  charged 
to  the  mails  in  a  cost  ascertainment  over  all  train  runs,  and 
to  the  full  length  thereof,  whether  required  or  used  by  the 
mails  or  not,  it  is  to  be  said  that  is  an  undue  extension  of 
the  readiness-to-serve  principle.  The  department  should  be 
charged  with  whatever  the  service  necessarily  requires  in  the 
operations  of  trains  and  cars,  but  beyond  this  limitation  any 
charge  of  space  may  not,  with  propriety,  be  made  against  the 
mail  service. 

In  answer  to  the  department  it  may  l>e  pointed  out  that 
our  obligation  under  the  law  may  not  with  propriety  be  con- 
fined to  the  ascertainment  of  cost  wtih  respect  to  the  space 
system  prescribed  in  the  act,  but  is  to  be  extended  to  deter- 
mine what  cars  and  space  were  necessarily  operated  in  con- 
nection therewith  in  order  that  we  may  determine  the  fair 
and  reasonable  compensation  to  be  paid  in  the  future  for 
whatever  system  we  may  prescribe.  To  this  end  we  need  to 
determine  not  only  the  space  that  was  authorized  and  re- 
quired by  the  department  during  the  statistical  period,  but 
the  average  service  that  was  necessarily  performed  by  the 
railroad,  and  the  average  service  that  will  l)e  required  to  be 
performed  in  connection  with  either  the  space  basis  or  the 
weight  basis.  In  short,  the  priman-  ouf-stion  is,  what  was 
the  cost  to  the  railroads  fo--  transportms  the  mail  during  the 
test  period,  under  the  conditions  of  operation  at  that  time? 

Under  any  system  the  department  must  authorize  R.  P.  O. 
and  apartment  cars  as  the  needs  of  the  pastal  serv'ce  require. 
Under  any  space  system  authorizations  of  cars  for  storage 
of  mails  and  lesser  space  units  must  rest  with  the  depart- 
ment. The  extent  to  which,  in  practical  operation  of  trains, 
the  authorized  space  requires  complementary  space,  rests 
largely  with  the  practical  men  who  control  and  direct  the 
make-up  and  movement  of  trains.  It  is  impractical,  if  not 
impossible,  to  examine  each  train  movement  on  each  of  the 
1 ,800  space  mail  routes  of  the  country  to  ascertain  whether 
or  not  in  even-  instance  there  had  been,  during  the  test 
period,  the  most  economical  operation  of  trains  and  cars. 
The  question  is  to  1)€  determined  on  the  basis  of  the  fair 
average  conditions  as  to  operation  and  service,  with  due  con- 
sideration of  the  interests  of  the  department  and  the  railroads. 

A  ereat  de>l  of  evidence  and  much  space  on  brief  are  de- 
voted to  a  claim  of  injustice  in  charging  to  mails  excess  space 
in  a  car  or  part  of  a  car  furnished  by  the  railroads  which  were 
larcer  than  the  authorizations.  For  example,  the  carrier  fur- 
nished a  70-foot  car  to  fulfill  a  60-foot  authorization,  or  a 
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70  or  60-foot  lar  in  fulfillnnnt  of  a  .H)-f(XJt  aiithori/.ation. 
Under  any  system  that  may  bo  clovised  for  asctrtaininf^  the 
comj)onsation  to  l)c  paid  carriers  for  transjjortation  of  mail 
for  many  years  to  come  the  cars  now  ix)ssesscd  by  tlic  rail- 
roads must  be  used.  It  is  not  disputed  that  the.-^e  cars  were 
acquired  and  put  into  service  with  the  approval  of  the  de- 
jiartment.  They  constitute  the  only  cHjuipment  for  mail 
transjH)rtation  the  railroads  jxvsse.ss.  It  is  not  fair  to  them 
that  no  share  of  the  excess  sj>ace  operated  should  be  counted 
against  the  mails  during  the  test  periinl. 

One  passible  method  of  ap|x)rtionment  of  the  disputed 
space,  to  be  discussed  more  fully  hereafter,  is  as  follows: 
The  entire  .space  in  full  cars  is  assigned  to  the  .scr\'ice  for 
which  0{x>rated,  together  with  the  used  or  authorized  space 
in  all  other  cars,  and  the  entire  unused,  unauthorized  and 
unoccupied  .space  in  such  other  cars  is  then  apportioned 
according  to  the  u.sed  and  authorized  space  in  the  other  than 
full  cars.  According  to  this  method,  the  unauthorized  space 
charged  to  the  mail  space  would  exceed  the  authorized  bv 
19.4  per  cent  as  against  a  corre.'^iwnding  figure  produced  bv 
the  railroads  of  31.2  per  cent  and  by  the  department  of  4.5 
per  cent,  as  .«hown  above. 

Cost  of  the  Service. 

A  question  that  is  first  presented  for  detennination  with 
respect  to  the  cost  of  the  service  is  what  is  the  actual  revenue 
and  expense  per  60-foot-car  mile  in  the  mail  service.  To 
answer  this  question  involves  two  separate  processes:  1,  The 


tives  of  the  dejjartment  as.sert  that  much  of  the  space  assigned 
by  railroads  to  the  mail  service  was  not  necessarily  run  in 
connection  with  that  .service.  According  to  railroad  Exhibit 
No.  (),  the  distribution  of  train  space  on  140  ("la.ss  I  roads 
for  tlie  .iS  days  of  the  test  j>eri(Kl  was  ;ls  follows: 

The  witness  for  the  railroads  then  made  a  distribution  of 
item  No.  4  according  to  the  space  o(cui)ie(l  by  each  service 
in  mixed  cars,  as  interpreted  by  him.  'Ihe  preceding  per- 
centages then  became:  jja.s.senger  and  baggage,  76.99;  ex- 
press, 1.1.87;  grand  total  mail,  authorized  and  unauthorized, 
9.14.  The  authorized  mail  space  was  6.966  per  cent  of  the 
total  train  space;  that  is,  the  total  mail  si>ace  exceeded  the 
authorized  by  31.2  per  cent. 

The  witnesses  for  the  department,  l>y  transferring  from 
mail  service  to  passenger  service  a  certain  amount  of  the 
.space  charged  against  the  mail  service  in  the  railroad  ex- 
hibits, as  before  stated,  arrived  at  the  figure  of  7.28  per  cent 
as  that  chargealjle  to  the  mail  service.  The  authorized  space 
alone  was  6.96  per  cent  of  the  total.  The  total  mail  space 
in  plan  2  of  the  department,  as  given  abcrve,  exceeds  the 
authorized  by  only  4.5  per  cent.  In  other  words,  the  au- 
thorized mail  space  must  be  increased  31.2  per  cent  accord- 
ing to  the  railroads'  claim,  and  4.5  per  cent  according  to  the 
more  liberal  of  the  two  department  plans,  in  order  to  arrive 
at  the  train  space,  chargeable  to  the  mail  service. 

If  the  full  cars  are  charged  to  the  service  for  which  they 
were  run  as  actually  measured,  and  if  all  of  the  unauthor- 
ized, excess,  and  unused  space  in  combination  and  mixed 


Passenger-Train  Service.  Including  Passenger,  Haggagc. 
Mail  and   Express.  April.   1917 

Item 

Railroad  Exhibit  No.  3-140 

Class    I . roads    . , 

Department   Exhibit  No.    74.   Class   I   roads 

'  Selected-account   form.      -  Locomotivc-ton-niilc  basis. 


Operating  expenses 


$68,726,33<) 
68,639,919 


Per  60- 
foot-car 

mile 
cents 

25'.9 
25.9 


'$52,331,481 
254,898,155 
52.293,016 


Per  60- 
foot-car 
mile 
cents 
19.7 
20.7 
19.7 


60-foot-car 

miles 
included 

265,680,422 
265,680,422 
265,491,137 


division  of  revenues  and  expenses  as  between  the  freight  and 
passenger  services,  including  in  the  latter  the  mail  and  ex- 
press; and,  2,  the  subdivision  between  passenger  proper,  in- 
cluding baggage  and  miscellaneous  express,  and  mail.  Sub- 
stantial agreement  was  reached  as  to  the  first  of  these  proc- 
esses for  the  month  of  April,  1917,  but  wide  differences  exist 
between  the  parties  in  the  application  of  the  data  underlying 
the  second  process. 

The  result  of  the  separation  between  freight  and  passenger 
train  service  is  shown  below : 

Both  exhibits  agree  in  computing  the  operating  revenues 
per  60-foot  passenger-train  car-mile  at  25.9  cents.  Owing 
to  the  relatively  small  differences  in  operating  expenses  shown 

Item  Car-foot  miles    Per  cent 

Passenger,  baggage  and  miscellaneous 13,999,158,722  75.27 

Express      2,293,162,529  12.33 

Mail — 

Authorized     1,295,527.931 

Excess  over  authorized 93,298.010 

Unauthorized    123,326,960 

Unused  passenger  and  baggage  ends 

and   parts   of   R.   P.   O   cars....      100,249,983 

Total    mail 1.613,402.884  8.6S 

Unoccupied    space    in    mixed    cars 691,905,766  S.Z.- 
Grand   total 18.697,629,901        lOO.OO 

in  the  foregoing  table,  it  does  not  seem  necessary  to  go  ex- 
tensively into  the  methods  of  making  the  separation  of  ex- 
pense. We,  therefore,  are  justified  in  finding  that  for  the 
Class  I  roads  covered  in  the  exhibits,  the  operating  expense 
for  the  month  of  April,  1917,  per  60-foot  passenger-train 
car-mile,  was  19.7  cents. 

There  is  practically  no  dispute  about  the  total  amount  of 
space  actually  run  in  passenger  trains.     But  the  representa- 


cars  is  divided  according  to  the  used  space  in  the  other  than 
full  cars,  the  authorized  being  counted  as  the  used  in  the 
case  of  the  mail,  we  reach  the  following  result: 

Car-foot   mileage — millions.     Test   period.     (All 
roads    reporting.) 

Mixed  and 
combination  cars 

, ^ -^ 

Class  of  service  I'ull  Share  of     Total  Per 
cars           Used'     unused  cent 
passenger,  baggage  and  miscel- 
laneous           12,996          1,349          511          14,856            78.06 

Express    1,642  694  263  2,599  13.65 

Mail      ^760  592  224  1,576  8.29 

Total 15,398  2,635  998  19,031  lOO.OO 

'.'Authorized  in  the  case  of  mail.     -Includes  32.2  millions  not  authorized. 

According  to  the  preceding,  the  mail  space  necessarily  oper- 
ated in  excess  of  the  authorized  was  19.4  per  cent  of  the 
authorized.  As  above  stated,  this  is  in  contrast  with  the  4.5 
per  cent  according  to  the  department  exhibits  and  the  31.2 
according  to  the  railroad  exhibits. 

Using  the  data  in  department  Exhibit  74,  we  find  that 
for  the  16,051,577,390  car-foot-miles  included,  the  passenger- 
train  operating  expenses  were  $52,922,238  for  April,  1917. 
Of  this  amount  the  direct  allocations  were:  Passenger, 
$5,073,340;  express,  $23,020;  mail,  $132,374.  The  re- 
mainder, $47,693,504,  should  be  apportioned  on  a  car-foot- 
mile  basis;  that  is,  8.29  per  cent  should  be  assigned  to  mail, 
or  $3,953,791.  Adding  the  $132,374  directly  assigned,  we 
have  a  total  of  $4,086,165  chargable  for  the  mail  proportion 
of  the  car-foot-mile  service  above  indicated.  The  16,051,- 
577,390  passenger-train  car-foot-miles  are  equivalent  to  267,- 
526,290  60-foot  car  miles.  But  of  these  only  8.92  per  cent, 
or  22,177,929,  are  mail-car  miles.     This  gives  an  ojjerating 
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expense  per  60-foot  mail-car  mile  operated  of  18.4  cents.  If 
the  operated  mail-car  mileage  is  taken  at  19.4  per  cent  of  the 
authorized,  the  authorized  car-miles  included  would  be  18,- 
574,481,  and  the  expense  per  authorized  mail-car  mile  be- 
comes 22  cents.  In  other  words,  under  this  calculation,  the 
present  mail-space  rates  allowed  the  railroads  approximately 
covered  operating  expenses  in  April,  1917,  but  allowed  little, 
if  anything,  for  taxes  and  return  on  investment.  Apportion- 
ments of  property  to  the  various  services  were  made  by  rail- 
roads and  the  department,  but  the  dispute  as  to  unauthorized 
space  affects  tliese  apportionments  as  well  as  those  relating 
to  operating  expenses.  According  to  the  department  Exhibit 
74,  it  would  appear  for  the  passenger-train  service  of  the 
roads  included,  the  taxes  were  $3,219,721;  the  equipment 
and  joint-facility  rents  $555,406;  and  6  per  cent  on  the  in- 
vestment, $221,955,996.  One-twelfth  of  the  latter  combined 
with  the  two  preceding  items  gives  $22,271,460.  Of  this, 
8.29  is  chargeable  to  mail  service  for  the  month,  or  $1,846,- 
304.  Per  authorized  car-mile  this  is  equivalent  to  9.9  cents. 
The  total  rate  per  60-foot  authorized  car-mile  thus  becomes 
31.9  cents.  The  actual  mail  revenue  given  in  this  exhibit 
for  April  is  $4,379,420.  Per  authorized  60-foot-car  mile 
this  averages  23.6  cents. 

But  there  are  other  methods  of  obtaining  an  estimate  of 
the  amount  of  mail  pay  that  should  have  been  received  by 
the  railroads  in  April,  1917.  Exhibit  51  of  the  department 
gives  the  equated  60-foot-car  miles  as  252,195,307  for  the 
service  authorized  as  of  March  27,  1917.  On  the  basis  of 
the  passenger-train  60-foot-car  mile  revenue,  passenger,  ex- 
presst,  and  mail  combined,  shown  by  the  department  Exhibit 
No.  74  for  April,  1917,  26.94  cents,  the  total  pay  per  annum 
would  be  $67,941,416.  This  would  allow  nothing  for  the 
empty  space  necessarily  hauled  in  furnishing  the  authorized 
space.  Increased  by  the  4.5  per  cent,  being  the  proportion 
of  empty  space  for  which  the  department  concedes  responsi- 
bility, the  amount  becomes  nearly  $71,000,000  per  annum 
and  increased  19.4  per  cent  in  accordance  with  the  plan  of 
space  apportionment  explained  above  the  amount  becomes 
$81,122,050. 

If  the  60-foot  express-car  mile  revenue  be  used — that 
is,  21.66  cents  derived  from  department  Exhibit  No.  74, 
the  annual  pay  would  be  $54,625,503  and,  with  the 
4.5  per  cent  added,  about  $57,000,000.  If  the  express- 
car  foot-mile  revenue  shown  on  the  same  exhibit 
under  plan  1  be  used  a  larger  figure  is  obtained. 
The  railroads  would  add  31.2  per  cent  instead  of  4.5  per 
cent,  and  in  addition  would  allow  something  for  the  emer- 
gency service  not  included  in  the  authorizations. 

According  to  department  Exhibit  No.  11,  the  computed 
annual  mail  ton-miles  for  the  year  1917  were  826,090,715. 
At  4.5  cents  per  ton-mile,  which  is  the  ton-mile  payment 
to  the  railroads  by  express  companies  in  April,  1917,  for 
all  classes  of  express,  the  mail  paj  would  be  $37,174,082. 
This  would  take  no  acount  of  the  fact  that  the  average  load 
per  car  is  heavier  for  express  than  for  mail,  a  large  part 
of  the  mail  being  transported  in  cars  with  distributing  facili- 
ties. It  would  seem  to  follow  that  the  rate  per  ton-mile  for 
mail  should  be  higher  than  for  express.  The  car-mile  basis 
seems  the  more  nearly  proper  one  in  comparing  mail  and 
express  payments  to  the  railroads.  At  the  express  car-mile 
revenue  of  21.66  cents  shown  in  department  Exhibit  No.  74, 
the  252,195,307  authorized  car-miles  would  yield  $54,625,- 
503.49.  In  railroad  Exhibit  No.  3,  22.1  cents  is  shown 
as  the  express  revenue  per  60-foot-car  mile.  If  this  is  ap- 
plied to  the  333,891,255  total  60-foot  mail-car  miles  claimed 
by  the  railroads,  the  annual  mail  pay  as  of  April,  1917, 
becomes  $73,789,967. 

Exhibit  No.  38  of  the  department  shows  for  each  railroad 
carrying  the  mails  the  numbers  of  the  space  routes  ;  the  num- 
bers of  former  weight  routes  or  parts  of  routes  covered  b>' 


such  space  routes  with  their  termini  and  length;  .the  year 
the  mails  last  weighed  on  the  former  weight  routes;  the 
average  daily  weight  of  mails  ascertained  from  such  weigh- 
ings; the  annual  rate  of  pay  for  transportation  and  railway 
post-office  car  service  as  adjusted  under  the  provisions  of  the 
act  of  1873  and  amending  acts,  based  upon  the  average  daily 
weights  of  mails  taken  at  last  weighing  on  such  routes;  the 
average  daily  weights  as  ascertained  by  the  weighing  of  the 
test  period;  and  the  annual  rate  of  pay  applicable  under  the 
weight  basis  of  1873.  It  also  shows  for  routes  continued  on 
the  weight  basis  the  same  character  of  information.  The  re- 
sults for  all  railroad  companies  are  shown  to  be  as  follows.: 

Annual   rate  of  pay   under  adjustments  upon  tlie   weight 
basis    under    tlie    provisions    of    the    act    of    1873    and 
amending  acts: 

Transportation     $58,186,630.27 

Radway    post-office    cars 3,977,675.03 

To'«' $62,164,305.30 

.\nnual    rate   of  pay   applicable  to   weights   of  mali   ascer- 
tained by  special  weighing,  March  27  to  April  30,   1917: 

Transportation     $65,569,234  07 

Railway   post-office   cars    3,977,675.03 

Total $69,546,909.10 

We  are  not  impressed  with  the  argument  advanced  by  the 
department  to  the  effect  that  if  payment  for  the  service  is 
reasonable  on  the  average,  that  railroads  not  operated  under 
average  conditions  may  with  propriety  be  required  to  perform 
the  service  at  or  below  cost;  or  that  the  relationship  of  the 
government  to  the  railroads  is  such  that  we  may  require  them 
to  transport  mail  at  lower  rates  than  would  otherwise  be  fair 
and  reasonable.  Reduced  to  its  last  analysis,  the  claim  is 
that  because  the  public  is  peculiarly  interested  in  transporta- 
tion of  the  mails,  and  the  railroads  are  quasi-public  utilities, 
they  may  be.  with  propriety,  required  to  transport  mail  for 
the  government  at  rates  lower  than  we  would  be  justified  in 
prescribing  under  ordinar)'  circumstances  and  conditions. 
The  necessar)-  corollar)-  is  that  any  resulting  deficiency  must 
be  made  up  from  other  traffic.  We  have  examined  the  con- 
ditions under  which  the  mails  are  transported,  and  have  not 
found  that  the  nature  of  mail  transportation  service  is  so 
distinguished  from  ordinar)-  transportation  business  that  any 
departure  from  the  ordinary-  rules  for  determination  of  the 
reasonableness  of  rates  and  compensation  is  justifiable. 

In  many  respects  the  mail  service  required  differs  from 
that  connected  with  any  other.  For  example,  the  service 
must  be  furnished  on  demand  and  must  be  given  preference 
over  any  other  service  performed  by  railroad  passenger  trains; 
and  extraordinary  care  and  attention  must  l)e  given  to  speed 
and  connections  with  other  trains  under  penalty  of  a  fine  for 
failure  to  deliver. 

These  distinguishing  features  and  a  number  of  others 
indicate  that  in  some  respects  the  conditions  of  service  are 
more  exacting  and  burdensome  than  conditions  with  respect 
to  other  services  in  passenger  trains.  The  matters  referred 
to  by  the  department  should  have  consideration  in  fixing  fair 
and  reasonable  rates  and  compensation,  but  they  do  not 
justify  us  in  prescribing  unreasonably  low  rates  for  such 
service. 

At  the  hearing  the  department  and  the  railroads  each  sub- 
mitted a  plan  for  the  ascertainment  of  payment  for  mail 
transportation  and  methods  of  operation  of  the  serv'ice.  The 
department  plan  proposes  a  continuance  of  the  existing  space- 
basis  system  with  certain  modifications. 

Department  Exhibit  81  shows  the  estimated  and  appor- 
tioned expense,  including  the  directly  allocated  ex{>ense,  for 
the  mails,  and  the  net  income  at  the  same  rate  per  car-mile 
as  the  railroads  derive  from  the  carriage  of  express,  based 
on  like  estimates  and  apportionments.  On  this  basis  a  uni- 
form rate  is  deduced  which  is  applied  to  the  authorizations 
as  of  March  27.  1917.  It  is  contended  by  the  department 
that  the  fair  and  reasonable  rate  or  compensation  for  the 
transportation  and  service,  on  the  bases  of  estimated  cost 
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anil  fair  retuni,  should  not  exceed  $54,415,778.96  per  annum 
on  the  basis  of  ll»o  authorization  on  the  date  named,  or  21.5 
cents,  or  pro  ratio  thereof,  a  60-foot-car  mile  of  service  for 
any  unit  of  space. 

It  is  asserted  hy  the  department  tliat  the  space-basis  sys- 
tem has  operated  satisfactorily  .so  far  as  the  administration 
of  it  is  concerned;  that  it  has  been  administered  fairly  and 
in  keeping  with  the  spirit  of  the  law,  and  has  been  applied 
uniformly  throughout  the  country;  that  it  has  permitted  of 
departmental  economies  not  possible  under  the  weight-basis 
system,  and  that  it  has  saved  the  government  large  sums  of 
money.  The  system  is  a  new  one,  and  the  proposed  changes 
in  the  plan  are  those  that  have  been  found  from  experience 
to  be  necessary  in  order  to  do  justice  to  the  railroads  and  the 
department. 

The  specific  advantages  of  the  space-basis  system  are 
asserted  by  the  dci)artment  to  be  that  only  the  service  spe- 
cifically authorized  is  required  of  the  railroads,  and  all 
service  authorized  and  performed  is  paid  for;  that  it  enables 
the  department  to  l)etter  control  dispatches  of  mails  and  to 
maintain  closer  supervision  of  the  service ;  that  it  insures  a 
better  adjustment  of  the  postal  service  to  the  needs  of  the 
department;  that  it  conserves  car  equipment;  that  it  compen- 
sates for  unusual  variation  in  the  volume  of  the  mails,  and 
for  all  emergency  service;  that  it  harmonizes  with  the  greater 
use  of  terminal  railway  post-offices;  that  it  will  tend  to 
standardize  cars  and  car  units;  that  it  gives  recognition  to 
frequency  of  service  which  is  ignored  under  a  weight  basis; 
and  that  it  is  a  practicable,  equitable  and  satisfactory  system 
under  the  condition  of  mail  transportation  in  this  country. 

The  railroads  contend  that  the  plan  of  the  department 
based  upon  the  payment  fixed  in  the  law  will  result  in  grossly 
inadequate  payment  to  them,  and  that  the  proposed  modifica- 
tions of  the  rules  do  not  cure  the  deficiencies  in  the  system 
which  its  operation  has  disclosed. 

The  railroads  further  contend  that  the  deficiencies  in- 
herent in  any  space-basis  system  as  a  measure  of  payment 
for  service  grow  out  of  four  circumstances:  (1)  In  ignoring 
weight,  it  is  irresponsive  to  the  volume  of  traffic  handled  by 
the  railroads  either  collectively  or  individually,  is  therefore 
unjust  and  incorrect  in  principle  as  applied  to  the  entire 
traffic,  and  results  in  an  inequitable  distribution  of  pay 
among  the  several  lines  and  routes;  (2)  it  does  not  conform 
pav  to  train  operation  and  train  consist;  (3)  it  necessarily 
involves  the  substitution  of  count  for  measurement  writh  re- 
spect to  55  per  cent  of  the  authorizations  made;  (4)  in  its 
final  results  it  is  dependent  upon  administrative  interpre- 
tations and  rulings. 

It  is  pointed  out  by  the  railroads  that  the  effect  of  the 
space  basis  has  been  to  reduce  their  pay  approximately  20 
per  cent  below  tliat  accruing  from  its  original  installation, 
accompanied  by  an  increase  of  more  than  20  per  cent  in  the 
volume  of  the  traffic. 

The  plan  proposed  by  the  railroads  is  a  weight-basis  sys- 
tem, except  only  so  far  as  R.  P.  O.  apartment  cars  and  closed- 
pouch  service  are  concerned.  The  transportation  of  the  cars 
is  to  be  paid  for  on  the  basis  of  a  car-mile  rate  with  respect 
to  the  linear  feet  of  distributing  space  in  each  car.  The 
plan  of  payment  is  modeled  after  the  weight  basis  as  pro- 
vided in  the  law  of  1873,  but  is  simplified  in  some  respects. 
Weights  are  to  be  ascertained  annually  on  the  plan  under 
which  weights  have  been  taken  in  the  past,  except  that  rail- 
road emplo}-ees  are  to  do  the  weighing,  and  that  the  cost  of 
the  field  work  shall  be  borne  by  the  railroads. 

The  plan  is  designed  for  uniform  application  throughout 
the  country,  but  a  "differential"  of  3.^  1/3  per  cent  higher 
lates  is  suggested  for  application  in  New  England  territory, 
including  Lang  Island,  where,  it  is  asserted,  relatively  higher 
operating  costs  prevail  in  connection  with  the  mail  service 
than  in  other  parts  of  the  country. 


It  is  estimated  by  the  railroads  that  their  basis  of  paynM.nt, 
if  apj)lied  to  the  weights  of  mail  hauled,  and  the  service 
performed  by  them  during  the  month  of  April,  1917,  allow- 
ing for  7  jK-r  cent  profit  on  the  value  of  the  j)roj)crty  and  for 
the  New  Kngland  differential,  but  not  for  a  short-line-rail- 
road differential  suggested  would  yield  them  an  annual  com- 
pensation of  $95,034,182. 

With  respect  to  the  weight  basis  the  railroads  contend:  (!)< 
That  payment  according  to  the  weight  carried  is  the  only 
inisis  of  payment  for  transportation  of  mail  matter  which 
properly  measures  the  volume  of  the  traffic  handled,  makes 
proper  distribution  of  the  pay  according  to  the  relative 
amount  of  traffic  handled,  and  is  in  keeping  with  ordinary 
principles  applied  to  the  assessment  of  charges  for  trans- 
[)ortation  of  property;  (2)  that  under  the  weight  basis  {>ay 
may  be,  and  is,  made  for  each  separate  class  of  service  ad- 
justed to  particular  characteristics;  (3)  the  weight  basis  is 
founded  on  correct  principles;  the  weight  hauled  and  the  dis- 
tance of  the  hauls  are  the  prime  factors;  it  insures  direct 
response  to  the  volume  of  the  traffic,  either  as  a  whole  or  by 
individual  railroads;  (4)  it  is  only  by  the  adoption  and 
maintenance  of  a  weight-basis  .system  that  a  rational  scheme 
of  payment  can  be  determined,  which  will  readily  respond  to 
an  increase  in  the  amount  of  mail  matter  transported;  (5) 
that  it  is  easily  applied,  and  reduces  to  a  minimum  depart- 
ment rule  and  regulation. 

With  respect  to  the  proposed  plan  of  the  railroads  the 
department  asserts  that  the  rates  would  yield  the  railroads 
annual  compensation  greatly  in  excess  of  that  which  is  fair 
and  reasonable  for  service  performed;  that  in  many  respects 
the  rates  would  result  in  inequalities  of  payment  between 
railroads,  and  that  the  rates  are  all  unduly  high  because 
based  on  excessive  and  unreasonable  calculations  as  to  space 
operated. 

Reasonableness  of  the  Present  Rates 

Throughout  the  proceeding  the  railroads  asserted  that  rates 
and  compensation  received  by  them  for  transportation  of  the 
mails  and  services  connected  therewith  were  and  are  much 
lower  than  reasonable;  that  the  annual  aggregate  payment  is 
unremunerative  and  unduly  low,  and  that  it  is  not  equitably 
distributed  as  between  railroads.  It  is  asserted  that  this 
is  shown  by  comparisons  of  the  growth  of  the  mails  trans- 
ported with  the  payment  therefor.  Exhibits  filed  by  the 
railroads  show  that  between  1900  and  1917,  postal  revenues 
increased  from  $102,354,579  to  $329,726,116,  or  222  per 
cent,  while  railway-mail  pay  increased  from  $37,315,724  to 
$62,750,557,  or  68  per  cent.  Between  1907  and  1918  postal 
revenues  veiy  nearly  doubled,  while  railway-mail  payment 
increased  but  13  per  cent.  It  is  shown  that  postal  receipts 
from  1900  to  1918  increased  over  200  per  cent,  and  that  the 
percentage  thereof  paid  to  railroads  has  declined  over  50 
per  cent. 

The  mail  service  of  railroads  in  1898  amounted  to  272,- 
714,000  ton-miles.  In  1917,  as  shown  by  the  weights  of  the 
test  period,  the  ton-miles  of  service  were  826,090,000.  It  is 
asserted  by  the  railroads  that  this  shows  that  the  service  in- 
creased 202.91  per  cent,  while  the  pay  was  increased  about 
80  per  cent. 

It  is  shown  that  during  the  period  from  1898  to  1917  the 
work  performed  by  railroads  in  handling  freight  as  meas- 
ured by  ton-miles  of  revenue  freight  increased  246  per  cent. 
The  growth  of  mail  and  freight  traffic  was  about  the  same  in 
percentage.  The  increase  in  freight  revenue  was  222  per 
cent.  There  was  during  the  period  a  decline  in  ton-mile 
earnings  of  from  7.53  to  7.15  mills,  or  5  per  cent.  If  the 
decrease  in  the  ton-mile  rate  for  mails  was  the  same,  rail- 
road earnings  from  the  increased  mail  traffic  in  1917  would" 
have  been  $98,640,000.  During  the  same  period  passengers 
carried   1   mile  increased   from   13,000,000,000  to  39,000,- 
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000,000,  or  200  per  cent,  as  compared  with  an  increase  of 
about  202  per  cent  in  the  volume  of  the  mail.  The  revenue 
per  passenger-mile  increased  from  1.97  cents  to  2.09  cents, 
or  6  per  cent.  Applying  the  same  percentage  of  increase  in 
unit  rates  for  carrying  the  mail,  and  allowing  for  the  in- 
crease in  the  volume  of  the  mail,  the  railway-mail  pay  in 
1917,  to  have  kept  pace  with  the  relative  increase  in  passen- 
ger revenue,  would  have  been  $110,000,000.  There  are  no 
data  in  the  record  as  to  ton-miles  of  express  for  the  same 
period,  but  from  1908  to  1917  the  express  revenue  of  the 
railroads  increased  312.67  per  cent.  A  similar  increase  in 
mail  revenue  would  have  produced  $141,440,000.  If  out  of 
the  increased  postal  receipts  of  1917  the  railroads  had  re- 
ceived the  same  percentage  as  in  1898,  payments  for  the 
mail  would  have  been,  in  the  aggregate  $126,960,000. 

It  is  also  contended  by  the  railroads  that  existing  rates 
for  mail  transportation  are  unduly  low  as  compared  with 
rates  for  transportation  of  the  same  or  analogous  articles  by 
fieight  or  express.  Freight-traffic  officers  in  the  eastern, 
southern,  western  and  New  England  territories  made  studies 
of  the  earnings  from  mail  traffic  as  compared  with  earnings 
from  freight  traffic.  It  is  asserted  that  60  per  cent  of  mail 
tonnage,  consisting  of  parcel  post,  is  directly  competitive 
with  railroad  freight  service.  That  is  to  say,  the  owner 
of  articles  transported  may  and  does,  at  his  election,  employ 
the  service  of  the  department,  conducted  for  it  by  the  rail- 
roads on  their  passenger  trains,  or  the  freight  service  of  the 
railroads  on  their  freight  trains.  It  is  further  insisted  that 
in  arriving  at  a  reasonable  basis  and  scale  of  rates  for  the 
transportation  of  this  matter  by  mail  consideration  should  be 
given  to  the  rates  charged  for  the  transportation  of  the  same 
articles  by  freight,  with  proper  allowance  for  the  superior 
character  and  greater  cost  of  the  mail  service. 

What  Should  Be  the  Basis  of  Payment? 

Determination  of  a  basis  upon  which  the  compensation  of 
railroads  for  transporting  the  mails  of  the  country  should 
be  computed  has  been  a  perplexing  problem  from  the  begin- 
ning. The  service  is  varied  in  character  and  is  rendered 
under  such  conditions  with  regard  to  speed  and  care  that  no 
system  has  yet  been  devised  that  has  met  the  approval  of 
both  the  department  and  the  railroads. 

In  1876  the  President  appointed  a  commission  known  as 
the  Hubbard  commission,  to  investigate  and  report  on  the 
subject  of  railway-mail  pay.  In  April,  1878,  it  recommended 
that  a  system  which  recognized  space,  cost  and  speed  should 
be  established.  Other  commissions  or  committees  of  the 
Congress  or  the  department  made  reports  to  the  Congress  in 
1883,  1901,  1911  and  1914.  Each  recommended  the  adop- 
tion of  some  space  system,  except  the  Wolcott-Loud  commis- 
sion in  1901,  one  member  of  which,  in  a  separate  report, 
favored  the  space  basis.  The  commission  of  1883  recom- 
mended a  system  which  would  take  into  consideration 
"weight,  space  and  speed."  The  report  of  a  committee  in 
1914  was  to  the  effect  that  the  space  basis  should  be  adopted. 
The  latter  report  resulted  in  the  passage  of  the  act  imder 
which  this  proceeding  was  instituted. 

During  all  these  years  there  has  been  ceaseless  controversy 
between  the  railroads  and  the  department.  The  chief  con- 
tention of  the  former  has  been  that  payments  have  been 
unreasonably  low  for  the  service  rendered.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  department  has  contended,  with  equal  earnestness, 
that  payments  have  been  greater  than  the  required  service 
warranted.  The  successive  investigations  were  confronted 
with  the  same  difficulty  of  determining  the  cost  of  the  service 
on  any  basis.  In  the  instant  proceeding  extraordinary  efforts 
have  been  made  to  determine  the  cost  to  the  railroads.  The 
results  obtained  are  fairly  open  to  criticism  in  some  respects; 
nevertheless,  we  have  before  us  enough  reliable  data  to  en- 
able OS  to  reach  an  approximation  of  the  cost  of  the  service 


as  a  guide  to  the  establishment  of  rates  of  compensation  to 
the  railroads  that  shall  be  fair  and  reasonable.  Having 
reached  this  conclusion,  we  are  confronted  with  the  problem 
of  the  maimer  in  which  the  service  shall  be  stated  to  deter- 
mine its  amount  as  the  basis  of  payment. 

Rapid  development  of  the  parcel-post  service  has  made 
variation  in  the  volume  of  the  mail  from  day  to  day  an  in- 
creasingly important  element.  It  is  obvious  that  weight  of 
the  mail  taken  once  for  one  month  and  dating  from  the  be- 
ginning of  the  fiscal  year,  is  by  no  means  as  accurate  an 
ascertainment  of  the  volume  of  the  movement  for  the  entire 
year  as  is  required  for  the  application  of  a  ton-mile  rate. 
It  may  be  conceded  that  weights  taken  once  a  year  involve 
less  uncertainty  with  respect  to  a  measure  of  the  volume  of 
the  traffic  than  weights  taken  once  in  four  years,  but  such  a 
degree  of  uncertainty  would  still  remain  as  would  doubtless 
perpetuate  the  controversies  that  have  been  the  conmion' ex- 
perience of  the  past  years. 

According  to  authorizations  of  March  17,  1917,  48.79  per 
cent  of  the  total  payment  to  railroads  was  made  for  trans- 
portation in  full  cars.  Of  this  30.90  per  cent  was  for  trans- 
portation in  R.  P.  O.  cars.  The  largest  quantity  of  mail  is 
transported  in  full  storage  cars.  The  average  load  in  tu'.I 
storage  cars  was  about  6.5  tons.  A  steel  storage  car  weighs 
50  tons.  The  average  load  in  R.  P.  O.  cars  was  about  2.5 
tons,  and  the  weight  of  the  car  about  60  tons.  If  the  rail- 
road is  required  to  haul  50  tons  of  car-weight  in  hauling 
6.5  tons  of  mail,  and  60  tons  of  car-weight  in  hauling  2.5 
tons  of  mail,  the  chief  source  of  expense  is  in  transportation 
of  the  car.  For  example,  if  one  mail  route  transports  in  a 
car  2  tons  of  mail  the  haulage  necessary,  counting  the  weight 
of  the  car  at  50  tons,  is  52  tons;  and  if  over  another  route  10 
tons  is  hauled  in  the  car,  the  total  weight  would  be  60  tons. 
The  relation  between  the  two  routes,  so  far  as  expense  is  con- 
cerned, is  more  nearly  52  to  60  tons,  and  not  2  to  10  tons, 
not  counting  the  cost  of  loading  and  unloading. 

The  railroads  insist  that  variation  in  storage-car  loading 
over  different  routes  and  in  different  parts  of  the  country  is 
so  marked  that  the  space-basis  system  is  not.  and  can  not  be 
made,  responsive  to  the  volume  of  the  service.  Full  storage- 
car  loadings  are  shown  for  30  states  of  the  Union.  In  4 
states  the  average  loading  during  the  week  of  April  12  to  18, 
1917,  was  below  5,000  pounds;  in  11  between  5,000  to 
10,000  pounds;  in  9  between  10,000  and  15,000;  in  3  be- 
tween 15,000  and  20,000;  in  2  between  20,000  and  25,000; 
and  in  1  over  25,000.  The  assertion  is  that  the  space  basis 
gives  no  recognition  to  the  differences  in  weight  and  therefore 
is  improper.  The  criticism  as  applied  to  the  system  of  rates 
applicable  to  storage  cars  now  in  effect  is  not  without  some 
merit.  It  is  shown  of  record  that  on  routes  over  which  large 
quantities  of  storage  mail  are  regularly  transported  there  has 
been  the  largest  percentage  of  reduction  of  revenue  since  the 
space-basis  system  was  established.  If  this  be  admitted, 
and  if  it  be  conceded  that  the  heavy  storage  routes  are  now 
underpaid,  it  does  not  follow  that  any  space-basis  system 
of  rates  should  be  condemned.  We  might  with  equal  pro- 
priety condemn  the  weight-basis  system  because  under  the 
per-ton-mile  rates  proposed  by  the  railroads  in  this  case  solid 
trains  of  heavily  loaded  storage  cars  for  long  distances  would 
yield  much  greater  relative  revenue  than  would  result  from 
the  movement  of  lighter  loaded  cars  for  short  distances.  The 
fact  is  that  the  storage-car  load  moving  over  any  particular 
route  does  not  vary  to  any  material  extent  from  year  to  year, 
and  therefore  it  is  feasible  to  so  fix  the  rates  per  car-mile  as 
to  give  due  recognition  to  heavier  loading  in  such  cars. 

In  mixed  cars  where  the  smaller  units  of  space  are  re- 
quired and  authorized  weight  is  not  the  chief  element  of  the 
service.  On  the  other  hand,  it  seems  practicable  by  an  ad- 
justment of  rates  per  unit  on  the  space  basis  to  take  into  con- 
sideration the  peculiar  features  of  the  mixed-car  service. 
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Scn'iiT  in  K.  1'.  <).  and  apartnn-nt  cars  is  such  that  the 
weight  of  tl»e  mails  forms  an  insignificant  dement  of  trans- 
portation oxiH-n.sc.  The  average  weight  of  mails  in  R.  V.  O. 
cars  is  about  2.5  tons;  in  30-foot  apartment  cars,  less  than  1 
ton,  and  in  IS-foot  apartment  cars,  about  one-fourth  of  a 
ton.  An  R.  P.  O.  car  weighs  60  tons,  and  the  average 
weight  hauled  therein  bears  so  little  relation  to  the  weight 
of  the  car  that  the  increa.se  in  the  cost  to  tlie  railroad  because 
of  the  load  of  mail  can  hardly  be  computed.  The  same  thing 
is  to  be  said  of  the  apartment  cars.  The  railroads  in  their 
plan  jiropix-^e  that  the  linear  feet  of  distrilmting  facilities  in 
the  car  shall  be  the  basis  of  payment,  rather  than  the  weight 
of  the  load  of  mail. 

The  space  basis  encourages  the  use  of  cars  and  space  in 
trains  to  the  extent  that  they  are  needed  to  meet  the  require- 
ments of  the  mail  service.  Under  a  weight  basis  there  is  no 
special  incentive  for  either  the  department  or  the  railroads 
to  economize  in  the  use  of  cars,  or  space  in  cars. 

The  space-basis  system  has  been  in  operation  with  respect 
to  90  per  cent  of  the  volume  of  the  mail  transported  for  about 
three  years.  It  has  been  in  operation  for  the  larger  part  of 
the  time  when  conditions  with  respect  to  rail  transportation 
were  not  normal.  Early  in  1918  many  passenger  trains  were 
withdrawn  from  service  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  and  there 
were  many  changes  of  routes  and  authorizations  consequent 
thereupon  that  prol)ai:)ly  would  not  have  otherwise  been  made. 
There  was  insistent  demand  upon  the  department  from  the 
railroads  to  consolidate  and  increase  loading  wherever  pos- 
sible, and  to  conserve  the  use  of  equipment  to  the  utmost 
extent.  It  is  doubtless  true  that  during  the  test  period  con- 
ditions were  about  normal.  That  period,  however,  was  only 
five  months  after  the  system  had  been  initiated.  At  that  time 
it  was  still  a  new  system  to  the  department  and  the  railroads 
alike.  Its  installation  and  operation  have  evidenced  no 
break  in  the  continuity  of  mail  movement  throughout  the 
countn,-  and  the  three  years  of  its  duration  has  demonstrated 
that  it  is  a  workable  system. 

Defects  in  the  administration  of  the  system  have  been 
acknowledged  by  the  department,  and  suggestions  have  been 
made  by  it  with  a  view  to  their  correction.  The  record  dis- 
closes others  which  may  be  avoided  in  rules  to  be  prescribed. 
For  example,  from  the  exhibit  filed  by  the  department  on 
argument,  heretofore  reproduced,  it  appears  that  on  Septembr 
30,  1917,  one  year  after  the  space  basis  was  established,  the 
payment  for  emergency  authorizations  amounted  to  $90,- 
473.10.  On  June  30,  1919,  the  payment  for  this  class  of 
service  was  $782,820.75,  or  an  increase  of  about  765  per 
cent.  This  marked  increase  in  emergency  authorizations 
indicates,  if  it  does  not  demonstrate,  that  the  department  has 
not  made  its  regular  authorizations  large  enough  to  care  for 
the  mails  tendered  to  the  railroads  from  day  to  day.  Regular 
space  authorizations  which  continue  indefinitely  enable  the 
railroads  to  make  their  train  consists  to  conform  thereto,  and 
reduce  to  a  minimum  the  opportunity  for  controversy  and 
dispute. 

It  is  essential  to  the  social  and  commercial  life  of  the 
nation  that  the  mails  shall  be  handled  promptly  and  trans- 
ported rapidly  from  point  to  point  throughout  the  countr)-. 
To  insure  this  it  is  necessary  that  control  of  transportation 
of  the  mails  by  railroad  should  be  lodged  with  the  post- 
master general.  He  does,  and  he  should,  designate  the  trains 
in  which  the  mails  shall  be  carried;  the  kind  of  cars,  and 
the  manner  of  movement  between  designated  points  so  as  to 
best  serve  the  interests  of  the  people;  and,  in  general,  he  must 
hav  administrative  control  of  the  transmission  of  the  mails 
by  railroad  as  well  as  by  other  means.  This  control  he 
should  exercise,  no  matter  how  the  service  is  stated  as  the 
basis  of  pajTnent  for  it.  It  is  in  the  interest  of  the  govern- 
ment to  have  the  compensation  fixed  on  a  basis  that  will  en- 
able the  department  to  so  supervise  the  service  as  will  insure 


a  wi.se  and  judi(  ious  exijcnditure  of  tlie  public  money,  and 
at  the  some  time  encourage  the  use  of  railroad  facilities  so  as 
to  minimize  economic  waste. 

Side,   Terminal,  and   Transfer  Service. 

Side,  terminal  and  transfer  service  consists  of  carrying 
the  mails  l)etween  railroad  stations  and  post-offices  and  l>e- 
tween  railroad  stations. 

Railroads  liave  performed  the  .service  since  1873,  at  lea.st. 
I'a}-ment  for  the  service  has  at  no  time  been  .separately  jjro- 
vided,  but  has  been  included  in  the  line  rate.  When  the 
weight  basis  was  estaljlished  in  1873  railroads  continued  to 
perform  tiie  service  without  special  contract.  At  its  incep- 
tion, and  for  many  years  thereafter,  this  character  of  service 
was  relatively  unimportant.  In  later  years,  and  especially 
since  the  passage  of  the  parcel-post  law,  the  service  has  be- 
come a  distinct  financial  burden  upon  some  railroads.  This 
is  especially  true  as  regards  short  lines,  where  it  frequently 
happens  that  the  side  and  terminal  service  costs  represent  a 
large  part  of  or  even  exceed  the  total  payment.  The  amount 
of  the  service  on  one  route  differs  materially  from  that  on 
another.  It  is  therefore  inequitable  as  between  railroads  to 
include  the  payment  for  the  service  in  the  line  rate.  Rail- 
roads that  perform  the  service  at  relatively  great  exf>ense  are 
underpaid,  and  those  that  have  little  of  the  service  to  per- 
form or  perform  it  at  small  expense  are  overpaid.  Neither 
is  it  possible  to  fix  one  rate  that  will  result  in  fair  and  rea- 
sonable compensation  to  each  railroad. 

There  is  every  reason  from  an  economic  standpoint  why 
the  railroads  should  continue  to  perform  the  service.  It  is 
a  most  important  service  to  the  pul)lic.  The  people  have  to 
pay  for  it  in  the  end.  The  arrangement  that  will  result  in 
the  least  expenditure  of  the  public  money,  and  at  the  same 
time  do  justice  to  the  railroads  should  be  adopted.  The 
railroads  are  on  the  ground,  and  doubtless  can  perform  the 
service  more  cheaply  than  anyone  else.  If  in  all  cases  the 
department  must  provide  for  the  performance  of  the  service 
it  would  either  have  to  require  postmasters  to  do  it,  which 
might  result  in  demands  for  increased  compensation,  or  to 
employ  contract  mail  messenger  sen'ice,  which  service  can 
rarely  he  obtained  as  cheaply,  or  under  the  circumstances,  as 
reasonably,  as  the  railroads  can  perform  it. 

We  do  not  understand  that  the  railroads  object  to  perform- 
ing the  service,  but  in  case  they  do  perform  it  they  ask  to 
receive  fair  and  reasonable  compensation  therefor.  This 
they  are  entitled  to,  and  rules  and  regulations  can  be  made 
that  will  insure  it. 

Short-Line  Railroads. 

There  are  many  so-called  short-line  railroads  in  the  coun- 
try. Most  of  them  transport  the  mails.  It  is  estimated  by 
the  department  that  the  total  pay  to  short-line  railroads  on 
account  of  transporting  the  mails  for  the  year  1917  was  about 
$800,000.  Compared  with  the  aggregate  payment  to  all 
railroads  the  amount  is  small,  but  to  some  short  lines  the 
payment  for  transporting  the  mails  is  an  important  consid- 
eration. 

The  short  lines  were  represented  by  special  counsel,  who 
contend  that  because  of  greater  operating  expenses  they  are 
entitled  to  higher  rates  of  pay  than  may  be  found  reasonable 
for  trunk-line  railroads. 

The  department  contends  that  if  there  is  to  be  a  differential 
allowed  the  short  lines  over  the  rates  prescribed  for  trunk 
lines  the  amount  of  it  should  be  measured  by  the  net  income, 
3.06  cents  per  car-mile,  realized  by  the  trunk  Ijnes. 

It  is  not  practicable  to  prescribe  rates  for  short  lines  that 
in  each  instance  will  produce  the  same  relative  return.  It  is 
equally  impracticable  to  base  rates  on  the  cost  of  the  service 
as  shown  by  each  one.  We  can  approach  substantial  justice 
to  them  by  treating  them  so  as  to  give  due  recognition  to  their 
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passenger  operating  revenues  on  the  average,  as  compared 
with  the  average  of  similar  revenues  of  the  trunk  lines.  Much 
of  the  service  by  short  lines  is  authorized  in  the  lesser  units, 
and  comparatively  higher  rates  for  such  units  might,  in  a 
measure,  furnish  nearer  adequate  payment  for  the  service  they 
perf®rm.  Many  of  them  perform  a  great  deal  of  side,  ter- 
minal and  transfer  service,  the  expense  of  which  is  to  be 
hereafter  assumed  by  the  department. 

The  rates  we  prescribe  will  in  some  instances  represent  a 
reduction  in  the  annual  compensation  of  some  short  lines. 
This,  however,  does  not  mean  that  the  rates  are  not  fair  and 
reasonable.  On  some  short  lines  rates  on  the  weight  basis 
of  1873  have  yielded  as  high  as  $1.49  per  ton  per  mile. 
This  occurred  where  the  amount  of  mail  was  comparatively 
large  and  the  movement  but  one  round  trip  a  day.  In  order, 
however,  that  the  short  lines  shall  receive  due  recognition  of 
the  conditions  under  which  they  operate  a  provision  for  a 
minimum  payment  may  be  made  on  all  mail  routes. 

Application  of  Rates  Found  Reasonable 

At  the  hearing  the  department  objected  to  evidence  sub- 
mitted by  the  railroads  to  show  that  operating  costs  had  ma- 
terially increased  during  the  year  1918.  The  ground  of  the 
objection  appears  to  be  that  ascertainment  of  cost  of  the 
service  as  of  the  test  period  could  not  be  used  as  the  basis  for 
rates  at  a  later  period  and  under  other  circumstances. 

The  railroads  contend  that  the  operating  costs  of  April, 
1917,  are  a  conservative  average  of  costs  throughout  the 
period  from  November  1,  1916,  to  December  31,  ,1917,  and 
that  wage  and  price  levels  have  greatly  increased  since  the 
last-named  date.  It  is  asserted  by  the  railroads  that  wage 
and  price  levels  from  January  1,  1918,  to  the  date  of  hearing 
and  since  were  fairly  represented  by  the  operating  costs  of 
the  months  of  October  and  November,  1918,  at  which  time 
most  wage  increases  had  taken  place,  and  had  been  made 
retroactive  to  the  first  of  the  year.  A  study  of  operating 
costs  for  the  months  of  October  and  November,  1918,  made 
by  the  railroads,  based  on  the  cost  of  operation  per  train-mile, 
as  disclosed  by  our  records  and  the  records  of  the  Railroad 
Administration,  was,  as  asserted  by  the  railroads,  an  increase 
in  operating  expenses  of  about  49  per  cent  per  train-mile 
1918  over  1917.  During  the  period,  it  is  asserted  by  the 
railroads,  there  has  been  additional  capital  investment  on 
steam  roads  of  $578,396,428.  Adding  to  the  investment  in 
road  and  equipment  aS  of  December  31,  1917,  the  additions 
to  "capital  account  during  the  year  1918  and  dividing  the 
same  between  passenger  and  freight,  and  between  passenger, 
mail  and  express,  and  apportioning  the  taxes  of  1918,  ex- 
cluding income  taxes,  and  allowing  for  the  percentage  of 
increase  in  cost  of  operation  at  45  per  cent,  the  railroads  cal- 
culate that  the  revenue  sufficient  to  pay  operating  expenses 
and  taxes  and  a  return  of  7  per  cent  on  the  value  of  the  prop- 
erty devoted  to  the  mail  service  in  the  year  1918  exceeds  by 
more  than  30  per  cent  a  similar  yield  for  1917. 

The  railroads  contend  that  under  the  department  plan  of 
apportioning  expenses  as  between  freight  and  passenger,  a 
total  compensation  sufficient  to  pay  operating  expenses  com- 
puted on  the  basis  of  the  railroad  apportionment  of  space, 
taxes,  and  a  7  per  cent  return  upon  investment  under  the 
conditions  of  1918  is  $121,675,988  as  compared  wth  $93,- 
981,267  required  to  produce  the  same  result  in  1917.  The 
former  amount  exceeds  the  latter  by  more  than  30  per  cent. 
It  is  insisted  by  the  carriers  that  upon  the  basis  of  these  fig- 
ures they  are  justified  in  suggesting  the  addition  of  30  per 
cent  to  the  scale  of  rates  that  may  be  found  reasonable  under 
the  conditions  of  1917  as  the  basis  of  reasonable  compensa- 
tion to  be  applied  for  the  future  and  to  the  period  since 
January  1,  1918. 

It  is  the  contention  of  counsel  for  the  short  lines  that  we 
have  jurisdiction   to  fix   fair  and   reasonable  rates  of  mail 


pay  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  beginning  July  1,  1916,  and 
ending  June  30,  1919;  and  to  readjust  the  rates  at  any  time 
after  the  lapse  of  six  months  from  the  entry  of  an  order  by 
us.  It  is  also  contended  that  we  have  power  to  direct  the 
postmaster  general  to  pay  reparation  to  certain  railroads 
where  they  were  required  to  perform  side  and  terminal  serv- 
ices for  payment  alleged  to  be  unfair  and  unreasonable. 

Under  the  law,  as  we  construe  it,  we  are  empowered  to  fix 
fair  and  reasonable  rates  from  the  date  the  rates  named  in 
the  statute  became  effective.  When  we  have  made  finding, 
any  questions  with  respect  to  readjustment  of  payment  rest, 
under  the  law,  with  the  postmaster  general.  We  have  no 
jurisdiction  in  this  proceeding  to  award  reparation  to  any 
railroad  as  the  result  of  our  findings. 

We  do  not  find  that  the  New  England  railroads  should  be 
given  an  increase  of  33  1/3  per  cent  over  the  rates  prescribed 
as  generally  applicable.  As  tables  already  presented  have 
shown,  the  space  basis  is  in  itself  more  favorable  to  the  New 
England  carriers  in  general  than  the  weight  basis.  The  fail- 
ure of  the  weight  system  to  afford  adequate  payment  for 
transportation  of  the  mails  arose  chiefly  because  it  gave  no 
recognition  to  frequency  of  service  except,  of  course,  in  the 
case  of  R.  P.  O.  cars.  The  hauls  of  mail  in  New  England 
are  comparatively  short,  and  mail  is  carried  on  a  larger  num- 
ber of  trains  than  the  average.  In  the  scale  we  prescribe  due 
recognition  is  given  to  frequency  of  service,  and  the  rela- 
tively higher  rates  for  smaller  units  will  yield  to  the  carriers 
in  the  New  England  territory  a  greater  compensation  than 
they  have  enjoyed  in  the  past.    . 

In  addition  to  this  we  provide  that  the  carriers  in  New 
England,  as  elsewhere,  .'■.hall  be  relieved  from  the  cost  to  them 
of  side  and  terminal  service?. 

While  the  passenger  operating  expenses  in  New  England 
are  somewhat  higher  on  the  average  than  in  the  country  as  a 
whole,  this  is  not  true  of  all  the  New  England  lines,  and 
there  are  many  earners  in  qther  parts  of  the  country  whose 
situation  is  equally  unfavorable. 

On  the  whole,  reasonable  payment  is  provided  for  the 
railroads.  Doubtless  there  will  result  here  and  there  some 
inequality  or  injustice  to  particular  roads  which  may  require 
readjustment.  .  Earnest  and  hearty  co-operation  between 
representatives  of  the  department  and  the  railroads  to  earn' 
out  the  plan  prescribed  will  go  far  to  insure  that  the  mails 
of  the  country  will  be  transported  under  conditions  that  will 
conser\'e  the  public  interest  and  the  railroad  interest,  and 
will  at  the  same  time  reduce  to  a  minimum  the  controversies 
and  misunder.'^tandings  of  past  years. 
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Mr.  Hines  Asks  Co-Opcration  of  Shippers 

DiREcn)u  General  Hines  has  issued  the  following 
stati'ineiU  to  tlie  shippers  of  tlie  United  States: 
"Indications  arc  that  the  demand  for  transporta- 
tion during  the  remainder  of  January  and  February  will  he 
extraordinarily  heavy  for  this  season  of  tlie  year,  and  I  take 
this  means,  tirst,  of  giving  assurance  that  the  Railroad 
Administration  proposes  until  the  last  day  of  federal  con- 
trol to  make  every  effort  to  meet  this  extraordinary  demand 
as  fully  as  passible  and,  second,  of  pointing  out  some  of 
the  limitations  which  are  operative  now  and  which  will  con- 
tinue to  be  for  some  time  to  come  upon  the  performance  of 
full  transportation  service. 

"For  the  week  ended  January  3,  1920,  the  number  of  cars 
of  revenue  freight  loaded  show  an  increase  of  162,228  cars 
over  the  same  week  of  1919  and  an  increase  of  216,269  cars 
over  the  same  week  of  1918.  There  is  promise  of  even 
greater  increase  as  the  winter  progresses. 

"This  increased  demand  is  doubtless  due  largely  to  the 
fact  that  as  a  result  of  the  cessation  of  industrial  activity 
following  the  signing  of  the  armistice  business  was  in  abey- 
ance in  the  spring  of  1919,  as  was  indicated  by  the  fact  that 
there  were  large  surpluses  of  cars  in  all  parts  of  the  United 
States  lying  idle  during  those  months.  Business  was  again 
interfered  with  by  the  abnormal  difficulties  due  to  the  coal 
strike  in  November  and  December,  but  since  then  the  accu- 
mulated business  has  been  demanding  transportation  with  a 
rush. 

"The  equipment  available,  despite  the  great  use  to  which 
it  has  been  put,  is  in  practically  normal  condition  at  the 
present  time  and  has  been  constantly  improved  since  the 
shopmen's  strike  in  August,  1919,  which  materially  inter- 
fered with  repairs. 

"In  the  three  years  preceding  federal  control  the  average 
number  of  freight  cars  acquired  per  year  (including  equip- 
ment rebuilt  at  company  shops)  was  97,158,  and  after  allow- 
ing for  retirements  the  net  average  addition  was  only  9,627 
cars  per  year.  During  the  two  years  of  federal  control  the 
average  number  of  freight  cars  acquired  per  year  will  be 
approximately  84,500,  and  after  allowing  for  retirements 
the  net  average  addition  will  not  be  greatly  in  excess  of  the 
average  net  additions  during  the  preceding  three  years.  Dur- 
ing these  two  years  no  freight  cars  could  be  acquired  in 
addition  to  cars  ordered  prior  thereto  but  delivered  during 
federal  control,  except  a  total  of  100,000  freight  cars,  all 
of  which  are  included  in  the  average  per  year  above  stated 
for  the  two  vears  of  federal  control.  The  100,000  cars  were 
ordered  in  1918  and  represented  the  maximum  for  which 
material  and  labor  could  be  obtained,  in  view  of  the  demands 
for  other  war  necessities.  It  was  impracticable  in  this  order 
to  provide  for  any  additional  refrigerator,  stock,  or  flat  cars, 
and  there  is  an  especially  serious  shortage  in  these  classes  of 
equipment.  No  freight  cars  could  be  ordered  in  1919.  This 
was  due  to  the  clearly  understood  policy  of  Congress  in  favor 
of  the  early  return  of  the  railroads  to  private  ownership  and 
because  of  the  resulting  lack  of  appropriations  to  be  used  for 
new  capital  expenditures. 

"In  February,  1919,  I  recommended  a  definite  extension 
of  federal  control,  and  gave  as  one  of  the  important  reasons 
the  faot  that  it  would  admit  of  entering  at  once  upon  an 
extensive  program  for  increasing  the  equipment  and  improv- 
ing the  terminal  and  other  facilities  of  the  railroads  to  take 
care  of  the  growing  business  of  the  country.  This  view  was 
not  acted  upon,  and  no  program  for  acquiring  important 
amounts  of  additional  equipment  has  yet  been  entered  upon. 
In  October,  1919,  I  pointed  out  the  pressing  needs  of  the 
situation  to  the  chairmen  of  the  congressional  committees, 
and  the  matter  has  been  specifically  brought  to  the  attention 
of  the  railroad  companies. 


'Hut  tiic  Railroad  Administration  has  not  at  any  time 
been,  and  of  course  is  not  now,  in  position  to  obtain  the  addi- 
tional new  equipment  which  is  needed.  Such  equipment  is 
chargeable  to  capital  account,  and  of  cour.se  therefore  must 
be  j)aid  for  by  the  railroad  companies. 

"To  make  this  inadequate  amount  of  etjuipment  go  as 
far  as  possible  the  Railroad  Administration  has  pooled 
equipment  in  order  to  equalize  the  supply  as  far  as  possible 
and  give  all  shippers  as  equal  treatment  as  possible  under 
tlie  circumstances;  has  made  use  of  the  j)crmit  sy.stem  in 
order  to  avoid  accumulations;  has  appointed  special  ter- 
minal committees  to  s{)eed  up  the  movement  of  freight 
through  terminals  where  a  great  deal  of  delay  has  (x;curred 
in  the  past;  during  the  prevalence  of  difficult  situations  in 
the  wheat-growing  territory  has  given  preference  to  the  load- 
ing of  wheat  on  the  ground;  has  placed  the  refrigerator  car 
supply  of  the  country  under  one  agency  to  get  the  maximum 
utility  out  of  all  such  cars  available;  has  carried  on  a  con- 
stant campaign  to  bring  about  heavier  loading  of  equipment 
during  the  prevalence  of  the  greatest  need  for  the  movement 
of  coal  and  at  the  present  time  has  given  coal  preference  for 
loading  in  open-top  equipment;  has  eliminated  circuitous 
routes  as  far  as  practicable;  has  transferred  locomotives  at 
different  times  to  the  portions  of  the  country  where  they  were 
needed  the  most ;  and  has  given  spiecial  attention  through 
centralized  agencies  to  take  care  of  seasonal  requirements 
and  meet  peculiar  conditions  which  have  resulted  from  bad 
weather  and  certain  drought  conditions,  and  in  every  way 
has  tried  to  the  very  utmost  to  make  the  equipment  and  loco- 
motives available  do  the  greatest  possible  amount  of  service. 
"By  reason  of  these  expedients  of  unification  the  railroads 
were  enabled  in  the  fall  of  1919  to  handle  an  exceptionally 
large  business  under  exceptionally  difficult  conditions.  The 
postponement  of  buying  in  the  spring  concentrated  an  ex- 
traordinary demand  for  commodities  in  the  fall.  For  ex- 
ample, there  was  an  exceptionally  small  output  of  coal  in  the 
first  six  months  of  the  year  and  a  consequent  intense  demand 
for  coal  in  the  fall.  Beginning  with  a  movement  of  11,000,- 
000  tons  of  coal  per  week  early  in  September,  the  railroads 
built  up  this  movement  to  over  13,000,000  tons  in  the  week 
ending  October  25,  making  an  average  weekly  movement 
largely  in  excess  of  any  pre-war  movement.  At  the  very  time 
when  the  demands  of  business  of  all  sorts  were  becoming 
most  pressing,  the  necessity  arose  for  moving  the  wheat  crop. 
From  July  6  to  December  26,  76  per  cent  of  the  wheat  crop 
was  moved  from  the  farms;  the  volume  moved  was  645,318,- 
000  bu.shels — 7,940,000  bushels  more  than  had  been  moved 
during  the  same  period  of  1918. 

"The  problem  has  been  intensified  by  the  falling  off  in 
loading  per  car  from  1918,  when  under  pressure  of  the  war 
very  heavy  loading  was  secured.  The  loading  per  loaded 
freight  car  fell  from  an  average  of  29.2  tons  in  the  first  11 
months  of  1918  to  27.8  tons  for  the  same  period  of  1919,  or 
a  decrease  of  4.89  per  cent,  this  representing  a  loss  of  more 
than  105,000  cars  available  for  loading.  This  falling  off 
has  occurred  in  spite  of  continued  efforts  of  the  Railroad 
Administration,  assisted  by  the  cooperation  of  many  shippers. 
"Nevertheless,  the  Railroad  Administration  proposes  to 
continue  to  utilize  to  the  end  of  federal  operatiori  all  the 
advantages  given  by  unified  control;  it  wishes  to  give  ship- 
pers this  assurance  and  to  ask  their  continued  cooperation." 


The  Southern  Pactfic  Company  has  applied  to  the  Railroad 
Commission  of  California  for  authority  to  lease  its  tracks  be- 
tween Seeley,  Cal.,  and  El  Centre  to  the  San  Diego  &  Arizona. 
It  is  declared  in  the  petition  that  the  lease  is  desired  because 
the  public  interest  will  be  best  served  by  the  use  of  the  line  for 
the  through  service  of  the  San  Diego  &  Arizona  rather  than  to 
make  Seeley  a  junction  point. 
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New  York  Railroad  Club  Holds  Annual  Dinner 

Singing  of  Miss  "Bobby"  Besler  and  Address  by  Job  E.  Hedges 
Features  of  Big  Meeting 


ALMOST  1300  New  York  Railroad  Club  members  and 
their  guests  attended  the  annual  dinner  of  that  organi- 
zation held  in  the  Grand  Ball  Room  of  the  Hotel 
Astor,  New  York,  on  the  evening  of  Thursday,  January  15. 
The  dinner  was  the  first  affair  of  its  kind  to  be  held  by  the 
club  and  the  large  attendance  as  well  as  the  presence  of  a 
large  number  of  the  leaders  in  the  railway  and  railway  supply 
business  in  the  vicinity  of  New  York  indicate  how  great  was 
the  measure  of  the  dinner's  success. 

The  dinner  was  presided  over  by  H.  C.  Manchester,  super- 
intendent of  motive  power  of  the  Delaware,  Lackawanna  & 
Western,  who  is  president  of  the  club,  and  H.  H.  Vreeland, 
of  New  York,  who  has  been  associated  with  the  club  in 
various  official  capacities  from  its  early  days,  was  toastraaster. 
The  diners  were  also  addressed  by  Job  E.  Hedges,  a  lawyer 
of  New  York,  and  at  present  receiver  of  the  New  York  Rail- 
ways Company,  operating  the  green  car  lines  in  New  York 
City. 

The  entertainment  feature  of  the  evening  was  the  singing 
of  Miss  "Bobby"  Besler,  daughter  of  W.  G.  Besler,  president 
of  the  Central  of  New  Jersey.  Miss  Besler  was  in  France  for 
18  months  with  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  in  the  A.  E.  F.  and  she  made 
a  special  hit  by  leading  mass  singing  by  the  diners  of  those 
songs  which  she  had  used  when  in  France  with  the  American 
Expeditionary  Forces. 

Mr.  Manchester  made  the  address  of  welcome.  He  has 
only  recently  been  elected  president  and  so  he  took  advantage 
of  the  occasion  to  present  for  the  club  to  Miles  Bronson, 
general  superintendent  of  the  electric  division  of  the  New 
York  Central,  the  retiring  president,  a  silver  loving  cup  in 
appreciation  of  Mr.  Bronson's  services  to  the  club  as  its 
president. 

Mr.  Vreeland  in  his  remarks  outlined  briefly  the  history 
of  the  New  York  Railroad  Club  and  emphasized  its  import- 
ance as  a  means  of  education  and  advancement  for  the 
younger  men  in  the  railway  field. 

Mr.  Hedges  spoke  of  his  problem  as  receiver  of  the  New 
York  Railways   Company  and  emphasized  how  difficult  it 


was  to  secure  a  favorable  public  opinion  in  favor  of  rate 
adjustments  permitting  a  proper  return  on  the  property  with 
which  he  was  connected,  or  others  like  it,  as  well  as  proper 
expansion  and  development. 

"The  most  diflicult,  the  most  necessary'  and  the  most  trying 
thing  under  our  form  of  government,"  he  said,  "is  to  create  a 
public  opinion  on  any  topic,  and  as  the  country-  gets  larger 
and  the  people  more  numerous  and  the  questions  more  com- 
plicated, it  is  absolutely  impossible  for  the  general  public  to 
understand  all  the  peculiar  problems  that  affect  the  general 
public.  And  it  is  not  remarkable  that  they  don't  understand 
them,  because  the  public  itself  can  only  understand,  as  a  rule, 
one  topic  at  a  time,  that  in  which  it  is  most  interested  and 
which  most  vitally  affects  it,  and  therefore  every  man's  public 
is  that  part  of  the  general  public  in  which  he  lives  and  with 
whom  he  has  a  kindred  topic.  People  talk  idly  and  glibly 
about  appealing  to  public  opinion,  as  if  it  were  a  sort  of 
general  arbiter  of  all  our  questions.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
general  public  only  know  something  where  it  immediately 
affects  them.  Now,  whether  in  New  York  City,  only  by  way 
of  illustration,  there  should  be  accorded  an  increase  of  rate, 
it  doesn't  settle  the  question  of  the  attitude  of  the  public  to 
the  transportation  problems  at  all.  It  only  settles  the  attitude 
of  the  public  toward  a  particular  transportation  problem  at 
a  particular  time.  And  therefore  every  big  industry  in  these 
United  States,  no  matter  what  it  is,  will  never  be  perma- 
nently successful  in  establishing  itself  with  the  general  public 
until  it  educates  the  general  public  along  its  own  lines  and 
its  thoughts  as  it  grows.    And  that  applies  to  everything. 

"I  wouldn't  want  any  one  in  this  room  to  think  that  I  am 
unintelligent  enough  to  assume  that  I  know  much  about  the 
railroad  business,  but  I  know  this — or  at  least  I  believe  it — 
that  the  railroad  business  would  never  find  itself  in  its  present 
unfortunate  condition  if  it  had  educated  the  public  as  it 
progressed  from  the  beginning  until  now.  Government  can 
do  much,  not  everything.  The  public  schools  are  a  great 
desideratum  and  a  necessary  part  of  our  national  education. 
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riic  pulilic  !<iluK>ls  cannot  do  cvi-nthinn.  I'hi-  i)ul)lir  .s(.lux)ls 
can  teach  enough  of  hmguagc,  or  ordinary  history,  of  middk- 
ihiss  ediuation,  .so  that  a  jK-rson  need  not  go  wronn  if  he 
desires  not  to  go  wrong.  Anything  iK-yond  tliat  of  pul)lic 
ediuation  must  \)v  done  l>v  individuals.  It  isn't  llieir  con- 
tractual civic  obligation  to  do  it,  because  the  state  is  supposed 
to  do  it,  but  the  sensible  thing  is  to  anticipate  our  position 
l)y  having  jK-ople  with  full  knowledge  of  the  facts. 

"1  can  understand,  fi-oni  reading,  that  when  railroads  were 
)>rojeited,  in  nianv  cases  tlu-v  had  to  be  projected  practically 
bv  force.  Ihere  is  no  doubt  aUmt  it.  There  wasn't  every 
mind  in  the  United  States  that  could  understand  or  vision 
the  proi>osition  of  extending  a  railroad  from  the  Atlantic 
l\)ast  to  the  Pacific.  There  were  very  few  minds  big  enough 
in  vision  to  understand  that  on  these  roads  rested  the  success 
and  advantage  of  the  ptx)ple  who  opi)osed  them.  Nothing 
remarkable  about  that;  and  the  men  who  took  those  roads 
and  made  them  t(X)k  chances  with  ever>'thing.  I  can  under- 
stand that  in  cities  where  subjects  are  made  a  matter  of 
discussion  for  the  advantage  of  the  discussers,  the  general 
public  stands  on  the  side  line  as  a  sort  of  umpire  of  the 
game.  There  is  no  difficulty  about  appreciating  that.  But 
tlie  crowd  on  the  side  lines  would  consider  it  their  problem 
if  they  knew  what  it  was  all  about.  I  assume  that  there 
are  doctors  who  can  prescriix?  something  w'hich  will  stop 
pneumonia  and  save  a  life,  and  yet  there  are  homely  remedies 
that  help— to  wear  rubl^ers  or  tocarry  an  umbrella  is  of  some 
assistance.  But  you  cannot  describe  rubbers  and  an  umbrella 
in  long  and  scientific  words.  Therefore,  there  is  no  reaction 
in  favor  of  the  proposition  that  if  you  had  those  things  you 
needn't  hire  longer  words  at  a  higher  price.    .    ...  _.. 

"Now,  therefore,  the  final  question  of  all  these  topics,  rail- 
road or  otherwise,  is  how  can  people  active  in  a  particular 
indu.stry  so  educate  a  luiblic  with  which  they  are  lirought  in 
contact,  regardless  of  other  questions  affecting  the  public, 
that  they  are  thinking  in  the  same  terms  of  language.  And 
you  carmot  {:)ersuade  the  average  mind  unless  you  can  talk 
in  the  same  language  that  that  mind  uses.  The  average 
mind  knows  about  a  dividend.  Of  course,  everybody  does 
-that.  But  the  relationship  of  construction  to  cost  of  produc- 
'tSpn,  to  wage,  to  return  on  capital,  is  predicated  on  the  intelli- 
.genc'e  a  man  happens  to  have  in  his  own  particular  line,  and 
VTf  from  that  you  can  argue  by  analogy  of  the  bigger  topic, 
'why,  the  propo.sition  is  solved. 

"Take  this  city.  Within  two  years  there  has  been  taken  out 
of  the  transit  securities — ws  won't  discuss  why — two  hundred 
of  millions  of  dollars  of  values.  Those  securities  represent 
that  diminution  in  the  markets  where  securities  are  sold  and 
purchased.  Now,  if  tliat  can  happen  with  five  millions  of 
people  listening  to  this  discussion,  and  waiting  for  their  rep- 
resentatives to  settle  it,  what  right  have  you  or  I  as  railroad 
men  to  assume  that  that  public  can  be  informed  within  ninety 
davs,  and  the  thought  only  taken  up  when  the  discussion  is 
placed  before  public  officials  by  petition. 

"Now,  the  deduction  from  that  is  that  in  a  great  republic 
like  Uiis— and  its  test  of  stability  is  its  test  of  numbers— 
you  cannot  expect  intellectually  that  a  hundred  millions  of 
people  can  understand  one-tenth  of  the  topics  proposed  to 
them  w-hen  many  men  of  intellect  and  without  morals,  or  of 
understanding,  or  without  understanding,  are  taking  the 
destnictive  and  not  the  constructive  .side.  It  seems  strange 
that  after  we  have  been  a  nation  143  years,  that  railroads 
have  to  argue  for  their  rights;  that  people  who  hold  stocks 
and  bonds  and  want  to  use  these  transportation  companies, 
and  freight  and  passenger  traffic,  whatever  it  may  be — that 
they  have  got  to  be  continually  besieging  some  one  to  let  them 
live,  to  beg  the  public  to  let  them  serve  the  public.  Why 
isn't  the  public  taking  the  initiative  and  putting  them  in  the 
way  of  getting  the  best  service  out  of  them?  I  want  to  say 
—and  I  am  convinced  of  it  the  more  I  read  and  observe — 
that  every  industry  has  got  to  educate  its  own  immediate 
public,  and  that  specialized  education  plus  the  education  of 


the  .sch<x)ls  is  the  only  thing  that  will  preserve  Americanism." 
K.  (\  Stokes,  e.\-C»ovenior  of  New  jersey,  was  also  to  liavc 
s]X)ken  but  was  unal>li'  to  attend  Ixxause  of  illness. 

The  dinner  was  arranged  i)y  a  dinner  committee  consisting 
of  V.  (.'.  Castle,  vice-[)resident  of  the  National  Railway 
Appliance  ('om[)any;  I).  W.  I'ye,  president  of  the  Tuco 
I'roducts  Corporation,  and  Roy  V.  Wright,  managing  editor 
of  the  Railway  Age. 


Annual  Meeting  of  the  American 

Society  of  Civil  Engineers 

TiiK  SIXTY-SEVENTH  ANNUAL  MEETING  of  the  American 
Society  of  Civil  Engineers  was  held  in  New  York  on 
January  21  and  22,  1920,  inclusive.  The  program 
for  this  meeting  included  business  sessions  on  the  morning 
and  afternoon  of  January  21,  with  the  president's  reception 
in  the  evening,  and  an  excursion  to  the  Port  of  Embarkation 
of  the  United  States  Army  at  HoJjoken,  N.  J.,  and  the  Brook- 
lyn Navy  Yard  on  the  morning  of  January  22,  with  an  in- 
formal smoker  that  evening. 

The  Special  Committee  to  report  on  Stresses  in  Railroad 
Track  presented  its  second  progress  report  on  Wednesday 
morning.  This  was  presented  under  the  following  headings: 
Tests  to  Determine  the  Effects  of  Speed  and  Counterbalance 
on  Stresses  in  Rail;  Track  Depression;  Depression,  Flexure 
and  Bearing  Pressure  of  Cross  Ties  and,  Tran.smission  of 
Pressure  in  Ballast.  The  committee  has  been  co-operating 
with  a  similar  committee  of  the  American  Railway  Engineer- 
ing Association  and  the  report  was  presented  simultaneously 
to  the  two  societies. 

The  mo.st  important  feature  of  Wednesday's  session  was 
the  discussion  of  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Develop- 
ment which  suggested  the  basis  for  desirable  changes  in  the 
activities  of  the  society.  From  this  discussion  the  sense  of 
the  meeting  was  developed  and  crystallized  in  the  form  of 
resolutions  which  are  to  be  submitted  to  members  for  a  letter 
Ijallot.  These  resolutions  outline  in  a  concrete  way  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Committee  on  Development  and  are  sO' 
worded  that  action  on  them  on  the  part  of  the  members  of 
the  Society  will  be  determinative  of  policy.  In  brief,  the 
recommendations  of  the  Committee  provide  the  basis  for  both 
the  internal  and  the  external  development  of  the  Society  and 
that  the  Society  adopt  the  principle  of  becoming  active  in 
national,  economic,  industrial  and  civic  affairs  and  for  that 
purpose  enter  into  co-operation  with  other  engineering  or- 
ganizations of  the  country  and  that  a  national  engineering 
organization  be  formed  with  the  purpose  of  considering  all 
matters  of  common  interest  to  these  professions  and  to  fur- 
ther the  public  welfare  wherever  technical  knowledge  and' 
training  are  involved. 

The  following  officers  and  directors  were  elected  for  the 
year  1920:  President,  Arthur  P.  Davis;  vice-presidents, 
Francis  Lee  Stuart  and  R.  A.  Cummings;  treasurer,  Arthur 
S.  Tuttle;  directors  C.  W.  Hudson,  Carleton  Greene,  John 
A.  O'Connor,  J.  C.  Hoyt,  Anson  Marston  and  D.  C.  Henny. 


Canadian-  Pacific  Dance.  After  the  departure  of  the  last 
train  from  the  Windsor  street  station  of  the  Canadian  Pa- 
cific at  Montreal,  Quebec,  on  the  evening  of  December  31, 
the  huge  waiting  room  and  concourse  of  the  station  were 
turned  over  to  the  road's  employees  for  their  annual  enter- 
tainment and  New  Year's  Eve  ball.  Approximately  6,000 
employees  attended  as  guests  of  the  executive  otficers  of  the 
company.  This  is  the  first  instance  on  record  where  an 
entire  station  of  the  size  of  the  Windsor  street  station  has. 
been  wholly  turned  over  to  employees,  for  entertainment 
purposes. 


Report  of  the  Division  of  Public  Service 

Its  Business  Is  to  Represent  the  Interests  of  the  TraveHng 
Public  and  the  Shippers 


THE  Railroad  Administration  has  made  public  the 
annual  report  of  Max  Thalen,  director  of  the  Division 
of  Public  Service,  to  Director  General  Hines  for  the  year 
1919.  This  is  to  be  followed  by  reports  of  the  other  divi- 
sions, which  will  be  released  from  time  to  time. 

"The  Division  of  Public  Service  is  in  effect  a  full-fledged 
railroad  commission  or  public  service  commission  operating 
within  the  Railroad  Administration,"  says  the  report.  "It  is 
an  agency  to  which  the  public  may  appeal  informally  by 
letter  or  in  person  for  redress  from  unjust,  unreasonable  or 
discriminatory  railroad  rates  or  service,  with  assurance  of 
prompt,  courteous  and  sympathetic  consideration. 

"This  division  was  created  for  the  purpose  of  insuring 
that  the  interest  and  the  point  of  view  of  the  shipping  and 
the  traveling  public  receive  full  consideration  in  all  action 
taken  by  the  Railroad  Administration.  The  advice  of  the 
division  is  asked  in  all  matters  of  importance  affecting  the 
public. 

"In  importance,  the  adjustments  range  from  the  installa- 
tion of  additional  passenger  trains  down  to  the  inclusion  in 
the  menu  of  the  dining  cars  of  the  'St.  Louisan'  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Lines  West  of  shredded  wheat  biscuit  at  the  request 
of  a  passenger  who  stated  that  he  missed  this  particular 
form  of  nourishment  on  that  train  for  the  first  time  in  six 
years." 

An  analysis  of  the  service  complaints  handled  by  the  divi- 
sion from  February  1,  1919,  to  December  1,  1919,  apart 
from  those  handled  by  the  Bureau  for  Suggestions  and  Com- 
plaints showed  that  20  involved  consolidated  ticket  offices, 
64  express  service,  172  freight  service,  52  grade  crossings, 
598  passenger  service,  75  spur  tracks,  108  station  facilities, 
110  station  service,  39  miscellaneous  complaints  and  418 
car  shortage. 

"In  each  of  these  cases,"  the  report  says,  "personal  atten- 
tion has  been  given  to  the  complaint  and  every  effort  made 
to  develop  the  facts  and  to  have  a  just  and  reasonable  service 
established  in  case  it  was  not  already  in  existence.  Many 
of  the  matters  listed  involved  large  questions  of  policy  which 
it  was  necessary  to  consider  with  other  divisions  of  the  Rail- 
road Administration  and  in  some  instances  with  the  director 
general  personally."  Thirty-eight  requests  for  service  im- 
provements were  investigated  directly  on  the  ground  by  a 
representative  of  the  division. 

Railway  Service  Adjustments 

The  report  cites  the  following  important  railroad  .service 
adjustments  effected  in  1919  in  which  the  divisions  of  oper- 
ation, traffic  and  public  service,  working  with  the  regional 
directors  and  federal  managers,  were  concerned: 

1.  The  restoration  of  passenger  service  following  the  sign- 
ing of  the  armistice.  Up  to  June  30,  1919,  11,461,758  pas- 
senger-train miles  were  reinstated  out  of  a  total  of  67,290,562 
eliminated  up  to  December  31,  1918. 

2.  Many  readjustments  of  passenger  train  schedules  have 
been  secured  in  order  to  effect  improved  connections  and  to 
provide  more  adequate  and  convenient  service  for  commuter 
traffic. 

3.  Accommodations  for  the  public  at  passenger  stations 
have  been  improved. 

4.  Additional  freight  trains  have  been  put  on  where  exist- 
ing service  was  inadequate,  faster  schedules  have  been  estab- 
lished in  sorhe  instances,  especially  for  perishables  and  live 


stock,  and  schedules  have  been  readjusted  to  provide  better 
through  service. 

5.  Modified  instructions  were  formulated  and  i.ssued  cov- 
ering the  operation  of  the  "sailing  day"  plan,  meeting  as 
nearly  as  possible  the  objections  of  all  concerned.  Complaints 
on  this  subject  have  been  subsequently  only  occasional  and 
sporadic. 

6.  The  division  has  given  individual  attention  to  many 
complaints  of  car  shortage  from  all  sections  of  the  country. 

The  report  outlines  the  appointment  of  special  terminal 
committees  in  73  of  the  more  important  terminals  of  the 
country  for  the  purpose  of  doing  everything  in  their  power  to 
expedite  car  movement  and  to  increase  freight  car  efficiency. 
Representatives  of  the  Railroad  Administration  and  of  the 
shippers'  organizations  serve  on  these  committees,  and  the 
report  sets  forth  that  constructive  results  of  a  high  order  have 
been  secured. 

Until  this  division  was  created,  the  report  says,  there  was 
no  public  regulatory  authority  anywhere  in  the  tjnited  States 
with  jurisdiction  over  interstate  passenger  service,  while  as 
to  interstate  freight  service  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  was  limited  to  certain  matters  of  car 
Service  and  of  safety.  In  complaints  affecting  railroad  ser- 
vice the  Division  of  Public  Service  acts  in  conjunction  with 
the  divisions  of  traffic  and  operation.  Investigations  are  con- 
ducted through  the  regional  directors  or  federal  managers  of 
t4ie  various  railroads.  When  deemed  necessary  a  representa- 
tive of  the  division  makes  personal  investigation  on  the 
ground.  The  division  also  acts  in  co-operation  with  the 
several  state  railroad  commissions  in  matters  of  'local  railroad 
service,  safety  and  equipment. 

Duties  of  Division 

The  Division  of  Public  Service  performs  the  following 
duties  among  others: 

(1)  Receives,  follows  up  and  makes  disposition  of  com- 
plaints from  the  public  concerning  rates,  fares,  charges, 
classifications,  regulations  and  practices  affecting  freight, 
passenger  and  express  traffic  of  carriers  under  federal  control. 

(2)  Exercises  joint  jurisdiction  with  the  Division  of 
Traffic  over  the  establishment  and  modification  of  rates, 
fares,  charges,  classifications,  regulations  and  practices  affect- 
ing freight,  passenger  and  express  traffic  and  over  the  vari- 
ous freight-traffic  committees  of  the  Railroad  Administra- 
tion. 

(3)  Receives,  follows  up  and  makes  disposition  of  com- 
plaints from  the  public  concerning  railroad  service  matters — 
freight,  passenger  and  express. 

(4)  Acts  as  a  "friend  at  court"  for  the  short-line  railroads. 

(5)  Supervises  the  relationship  between  the  Railroad  Ad- 
ministration and  the  state  railroad  commissions  and  other 
local  public  authorities. 

The  division  was  created  on  Fel)ruary  9,  1918,  and  joined 
with  the  Division  of  Accounting,  with  Charles  A.  Prouty  as 
director.  On  February  1,  1919,  the  division  was  organized 
separately,  with  Max  Thelen  as  director. 

The  report  outlines  the  steps  taken  to  protect  the  interest 
of  the  public  in  all  rate  changes  made  through  tariffs  filed 
with  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  by  the  director 
general  of  railroads  as  the  agent  of  the  President  under  the 
federal  control  act. 

Subsequent  to  the  creation  ©f  the  Division  of  Public  Ser- 
vice,  it   was   provided   that   all   proposed   changes   in  rates 
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shoiilil  first  l)c  tlrawn  to  tlu;  attention  of  tlii.s  division  with 
oi)|)ort unity  to  \w  lu-ard.  .-Ml  changes  in  rates  made  sui)sc- 
quent  to  the  estahlisluiient  of  tlie  Division  of  Public  Service 
are  made  witli  tlie  concurrence,  express  or  implied,  of  that 
division,  provided  that  if  the  director  of  traffic  and  the  direc- 
tor of  jjuhlic  service  are  unable  to  agree  the  matter  may  be 
taken  to  the  director  general  personally  for  his  decision. 

For  the  purpose  of  giving  consideration  to  petitions  for 
modifications  of  e.xi.sting  freight  rates,  rules  and  regulations, 
freiglit  traffic  committees  conveniently  located  in  the  various 
sections  of  tiie  country  were  established  by  the  Railroad  Ad- 
ministration in  tile  summer  of  1918.  These  committees  con- 
sist of  rei)resentatives  of  the  carriers  and  of  the  shippers. 

"The  shippers'  representatives  on  these  committees,"  the 
report  .says,  "are  appointed  by  the  director  of  the  division  on 
the  recommendation  of  the  various  shippers'  organizations. 
Originally  the  carriers  had  one  more  representative  than  the 
shippers  on  each  of  these  committees,  but  in  February,  1919, 
this  was  changed  to  give  both  carriers  and  shippers  equal 
representation." 

The  report  outlines  the  methods  used  by  the  various  com- 
mittees in  handling  applications  for  changes  in  rates,  and 
sets  forth  in  detail  the  regulations  issued  during  the  year 
designed  to  expedite  the  procedure  and  insure  the  efficient 
handling  of  these  applications.  After  the  various  commit- 
tees have  passed  upon  these  applications  they  are  forwarded 
to  Washington,  where  the  Division  of  Public  Service  is  given 
an  opportunity  to  pass  upon  them. 

"Between  July  1,  1918,  and  November  30,  1919,  inclu- 
sive," the  report  says,  "18,570  freight  rate  authorities  were 
issued  authorizing  the  filing  of  rate  changes  with  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission.  During  the  same  period  21,262 
applications  for  freight  rate  authorities  were  submitted  by 
the  various  freight  traffic  committees.  Many  of  these  appli- 
cations have  been  denied  and  a  few  are  still  under  active 
investigation." 

The  report  outlines  the  steps  taken  by  the  directors  of  traffic 
and  public  service  to  cut  down  the  time  consumed  in  dispos- 
ing of  freight  rate  applications,  which  resulted  in  a  substan- 
tial reduction. 

An  analysis  of  the  freight  rate  authorities  issued  during 
July  to  November,  inclusive,  1919,  shows  that  the  average 
length  of  time  bet^veen  the  date  of  docketing  the  request  for 
rate  change  by  the  freight  traffic  committee  affected  and  the 
forwarding  of  the  application  to  Washington  was  1  month  and 
28  days.  The  average  time  during  which  the  applications 
were  pending  before  the  divisions  of  traffic  and  public  ser- 
vice in  Washington  was  less  than  14  days. 

So  great  has  been  the  improvement  in  the  handling  of 
these  matters  by  the  various  freight  traffic  committees  and  so 
speedy  the  final  determination  of  most  of  the  matters  sub- 
mitted that  only  few  complaints  as  to  delay  have  come  to  the 
Division  of  Public  Service  during  the  last  six  months  of 
1919,  according  to  the  report. 

In  six  important  rate  cases  the  Railroad  Administration 
sought  the  advice  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission, 
and  in  155  cases  proposed  rate  changes  were  taken  up  with 
the  state  railroad  commissions  affected.  An  analysis  of 
freight  rate  authorities  issued  in  June,  July,  August  and 
September,  1919,  presented  in  the  report,  shows  that  70  per 
cent  of  the  rate  changes  agreed  to  were  reductions  made  at 
the  request  of  shippers,  9  per  cent  reductions  made  at  the 
request  of  carriers,  6  per  cent  advances  made  at  the  request 
of  carriers,  3  per  cent  advances  made  to  meet  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  decisions,  and  the  remainder  miscellane- 
ous changes. 

"Of  the  rate  changes  made  since  August  1,  1919,"  the 
report  says,  "63  per  cent  affected  only  interstate  rates  and  37 
per  cent  included  intrastate  rates.  Of  the  interstate  rate 
changes  76  per  cent  were  reductions,  12  per  cent  advances. 


7  per  cent  combined  reductions  and  advances,  and  5  per  cent 
advances  to  meet  decisions  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission. Of  tile  changes  in  intrastate  rates,  88  per  cent  were 
reductions,  8  j)er  cent  were  advances  and  reductions  tom- 
i)ined,  and  4  per  cent  were  corrections  of  errors." 

"Prior  to  October,  1919,"  the  report  .says,  "the  Divi.sion 
of  Pul)lic  Service  was  not  consulted  as  to  changes  in  exi.sting 
l)as.senger  fares.  The  division,  however,  handled  a  number 
of  comi)luints  as  to  i)assenger  fares  and  made  satisfactory 
adjustments  in  all  of  them  except  in  the  matter  of  Arizona, 
New  Mexico,  Nevada  and  other  intermountain  states  for  a 
reduction  of  their  main  line  passenger  fares  to  the  basis  tf 
.>  cents  per  mile.  The  division  handled  246  applications  of 
the  American  Railway  Express  ("omj)any  for  changes  in  rates 
and  service,  of  which  234  have  Ijcen  granted.  Forty  of  these 
applications  were  suspended  for  investigation  by  the  division 
and  19  were  referred  to  interested  state  commissions  for  ad- 
vice and  suggestions. 

Changes  in  Rates,  Rules  and  Regulations 

The  report  cites  the  following  important  changes  in  rates, 
rules  and  regulations  made  by  the  Railroad  Administration 
subsequent  to  June,  1918: 

(1)  Reduction  of  10  cents  per  ton  in  rates  on  specified 
road-making  materials  when  consigned  to  and  the  freight 
charges  paid  by  federal,  state,  county,  parish,  township  or 
municipal  governments,  to  encourage  road  building. 

(2)  Consolidated  Classification  No.  1. 

(3)  Revision  of  grain  rates,  placing  primary  markets  on 
a  proper  relative  adjustment. 

(4)  Uniform  rules  and  regulations  governing  the  handling 
of  transportation  of  live  stock. 

(5)  Export  class  and  commodity  rates  from  central  terri- 
tory to  South  Atlantic  and  Gulf  ports. 

(6)  Establishment  of  import  and  export  rates  via  Pacific 
coast  ports. 

(7)  Establishment  in  connection  with  Inland  Waterways 
Division  of  through  rates  by  water  and  rail,  and  by  rail  and 
water  via  Mississippi  river  and  Warrior  river. 

(8)  Increase  in  minimum  weights  on  grain  and  grain 
products  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  car  efficiency  and  to 
meet  emergency,  such  minimum  weights  to  expire  not  later 
than  March  31,  1920. 

(9)  Emergency  storage  charges  for  the  detention  of  re- 
frigerator cars  and  of  cars  loaded  with  lumber  held  for  re- 
consignment — to  secure  release  of  badly  needed  equipment. 

(10)  General  adjustment  of  Oklahoma  class  and  com- 
modity rates. 

(11)  Establishment  of  uniform  express  packing  rules. 

(12)  Perfecting  of  arrangement  by  which  certain  classes 
of  cases  request  that  reparations  may  be  paid  to  shippers  is 
made  by  the  Railroad  Administration  to  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission,  no  claim  to  be  declined  without  prior  conference 
with  the  Division  of  Public  Service. 

Bureau  for  Suggestions  and  Complaints 
The  Bureau  for  Suggestions  and  Complaints  was  estab- 
lished in  the  summer  of  1918  as  an  agency  to  which  the 
public  might  make  complaints,  suggestions  and  recommenda- 
tions as  to  the  service  which  was  being  rendered  by  the  Rail- 
road Administration.  On  receipt  of  these  complaints  or 
suggestions  the  bureau  takes  the  matter  up  with  the  proper 
authorities  and  sees  to  it  "that  relief  is  accorded  where 
merited." 

The  report  sets  forth  that  up  to  December  1,  1919,  the 
bureau  received  a  total  of  26,055  initial  letters.  In  Sep>- 
tember,  1918,  3,702  were  received.  In  November,  1919,  the 
number  had  dwindled  to  691. 

"The  falling  off  in  the  number  of  initial  letters  re- 
ceived," says  the  report,  "is  probably  due  both  to  the  wear- 
ing off  of  the  novelt^'  of  the  bureau  and  to  the  improved  ser- 
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vice,  both  freight  and  passenger,  which  has  been  rendered 
by  the  Railroad  Administration  during  the  progress  of  fed- 
eral control.  The  letters  received  by  the  bureau  cover  almost 
every  branch  of  railroad  service,  particularly  in  connection 
with  the  transportation  of  passenger,  freight  and  express." 

The  report  sets  forth  the  following  list  of  subjects  handled 
by  the  bureau  in  which  relief  has  been  secured,  the  subjects 
in  which  the  largest  number  of  adjustments  have  been  made 
appearing  first:  Changes  in  and  additions  to  passenger 
train  schedules;  improvement  in  handling  of  freight  at 
junctions;  changes  in  hours  of  service;  establishment  or  pro- 
tection of  train  connections;  addition  of  cars  to  crowded  pas- 
senger trains;  repairs  of  and  additions  to  passenger  and 
freight  facilities;  improvement  in  heating,  lighting,  ventila- 
tion and  sanitation  on  trains  and  in  stations;  removal  of 
incompetent  or  discourteous  employees;  additional  employees; 
improvements  in  express  service;  improvements  in  dining- 
car  administration  and  operation;  additions  to  dining-car 
means;  construction  of  shelter  sheds  for  passengers;  protec- 
tion of  railroad  grade  crossings;  enforcement  of  safety  rules; 
additional  freight  service;  interchangeable  acceptance  of 
tickets;  handling  of  trains  in  stations;  arrests  and  convic- 
tions for  pilfering  freight;  carrying  passengers  on  local 
freight  trains;  sale  of  daily  newspapers  on  trains;  and  pro- 
viding seats  for  pay  passengers  against  passes. 

The  statistical  record  of  the  business  handled  by  the  Bu- 
reau for  Suggestions  and  Complaints,  the  report  says,  does 
not  present  a  true  measure  of  the  value  of  the  bureau  to  the 
Railroad  Administration,  to  the  railroads  and  to  the  public. 
The  very  existence  of  the  bureau  has  given  the  traveling  and 
shipping  public  assurance  that  it  had  a  "friend  at  court," 
and  through  the  instrumentality  of  the  bureau  local  officials 
of  the  Railroad  Administration  have  been  given  an  opportu- 
nity to  become  acquainted  with  the  point  of  view  of  the  pub- 
lic in  many  instances  in  which  this  opportunity  would  not 
otherwise  have  been  afforded. 

Short  Line  Railroad  Section 

The  Short  Line  Railroad  Section  of  the  Division  of  Pub- 
lic Service,  the  report  sets  forth,  handled  during  the  year  a 
variety  of  complaints  and  requests  for  assistance  from  the 
2,500  short-line  roads.  The  report  outlines  the  following 
matters  in  which  action  important  to  the  short-line  roads 
was  taken: 

(1)  Reasonable  and  satisfactory  bases  were  agreed  upon 
for  charges  for  the  making  of  repairs  upon  short-line  equip- 
ment and  for  locomotive  rentals. 

(2)  The  right  of  short-line  railroads  eligible  to  receive  a 
co-operative  contract  to  file  waiver  of  claims  entitling  them 
to  two  days'  reclaim  on  per  diem  charges,  and  also  repara- 
tion for  diversion  of  competitive  freight,  was  established. 

(3)  It  was  decided  that  refunds  and  reparations  should 
date  back  to  April  1,  1918,  both  for  lines  entering  into  the 
co-operative  contract  and  for  those  filing  waiver  of  claims. 

The  report  sets  forth  that  the  Division  of  Public  Service 
is  the  point  of  contact  between  the  Railroad  Administration 
and  the  state  railroad  and  public  service  commissions,  and 
outlines  the  steps  taken  in  February,  1919,  to  clarify  the 
relationship  between  the  administration  and  the  state  com- 
missions and  to  establish  a  plan  of  co-operation.  The  result 
of  a  conference  held  in  Washington,  February,  1919,  was  a 
general  order  issued  by  the  director  general  which  established 
a  general  basis  for  co-operation.  Under  the  provisions  of 
this  order,  the  report  says,  the  Railroad  Administration  and 
nearly  all  the  state  commissions  have  worked  together  in 
complete  accord,  each  party  animated  by  a  desire  for  har- 
monious and  effective  action  in  the  public  interest. 

The  report  outlines  the  steps  taken  to  clear  up  confusion 
and  embarrassment  arising  with  reference  to  the  financing 
of  public  improvements  affecting  railroad  properties,  ordered 


by  state  commissions  and  other  local  public  authorities,  and 
says: 

"While  the  inability  of  many  of  the  railroad  corporations 
to  do  financing  during  the  period  of  federal  control  and  the 
condition  of  the  accounts  as  between  the  Railroad  Adminis- 
tration and  some  of  the  railroad  corporations  have  been  such 
as  to  preclude  in  many  cases  the  financing  of  proposed  pub- 
lic improvements  by  or  on  account  of  the  railroad  corpora- 
tions, there  have  nevertheless  been  many  cases  in  which  local 
public  improvements  involving  charges  to  capital  account  of 
the  railroad  corporations  have  been  carried  forward  under 
the  instructions  of  the  director  general." 

The  report  outlines  the  close  touch  which  the  Division  of 
Public  Service  has  kept  throughout  the  year  with  the  various 
organizations  of  shippers  in  dealing  with  various  problems, 
confronting  them. 

The  report  also  shows  in  detail  the  modifications  in  1919 
of  general  orders  issued  prior  to  the  armistice. 

The  work  of  the  Car  Service  Committee,  which  was  headed 
by  the  director  of  the  Division  of  Public  Service,  is  also 
covered  by  the  report.  The  report,  commenting  on  car  con- 
ditions, said: 

"The  Car  Service  Committee  has  drawn  attention  to  the 
necessity  in  the  public  interest  of  the  following  two  steps  as 
vital  to  enable  the  transportation  system  of  this  country  to 
meet  the  heavy  requirements  which  will  undoubtedly  be  made 
thereon  during  the  year  1920: 

"1.  Continuation  of  pooling  of  freight-car  equipment  and 
motive  power.  It  is  conservatively  estimated  that  the  in- 
creased utility  of  the  freight-car  equipment  resulting  from 
such  pooling  amounted  in  1919  to  at  least  15  per  cent. 

"2.  The  prompt  construction  of  a  large  amount  of  addi- 
tional freight-car  equipment  of  various  types,  including  box 
cars,  refrigerator  cars,  gondolas  and  hoppers,  flat  cars  and 
stock  cars. 

"Unless  both  the  foregoing  measures  are  energetically 
adopted,  the  transportation  system  of  the  country  may  find 
itself  unable  to  handle  the  nation's  requirements  for  the  trans- 
portation of  freight  in  the  late  summer  and  the  fall  of  1920." 


Manufacturers'  Associations 

Favor  Cummins  Bill 

THE  roLLOvsriNG  STATEMENT  was  presented  to  Senator 
Cummins  and  Representative  Esch  on  January  14  by  a 
delegation  of  business  men  expressly  authorized  to  repre- 
sent the  manufacturers'  organizations  of  Massachusetts,  Con- 
necticut, New  Hampshire,  West  Virginia,  Teimessee,  Geor- 
gia, Missouri,  Alabama,  Montana,  California,  Kansas,  Dela- 
ware and  South  Dakota: 

"We  believe  that  most  of  the  manufacturers  in  other  states 
are  in  accord  with  our  views. 

"We  feel  that  the  time  has  come  for  the  enactment  of 
fundamental  laws  which,  when  private  operation  is  restored, 
will  enable  the  railroads  to  render  adequate  transportation 
service. 

"We  believe  that  most  of  the  admirable  provisions  of  the 
House  bill  (except  the  labor  provisions)  should  be  enacted 
into  law,  but  we  believe  that  a  fundamental  plan  must  be 
added  to  it  if  private  operation  is  to  be  successful. 

"We,  therefore,  favor  the  essential  features  of  the  plan 
which  are  set  forth  in  Section  6  of  the  Senate  bill. 

"We  believe  that  equally  important  with  the  rate-making 
rules  is  adequate  safeguards  against  the  possible  interruption 
of  transportation  service.  We  believe  that  this  vital  problem 
is  approached  courageously  by  the  Senate  bill,  and  that 
the  minimum  of  relief  that  should  be  afforded  is  some  form 
of  compulsory  arbitration." 
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Southern  Pacific  Lines  nortli  of  Ashland  have  been  ordered 
transfcrrod  from  ihc  North  Western  to  the  Central  Western 
region. 

Drilling  for  oil  is  tlie  object  of  certain  lessees  who  have 
taken  possession  of  some  tracts  of  the  Northern  Pacific  Rail- 
way Company's  land  in  Montana. 

A  fire  in  the  freight  yard  of  the  New  York  Central  at  De- 
Witt,  N.  Y.,  near  Syracuse  on  the  16th  of  January,  damaged 
the  coal   storage  building  to   the  amount  of  $50,000. 

A  fire  in  the  Boston  &  Maine  yard  at  Boston,  Mass.,  on  the 
18th  of  January  destroyed  two  wooden  three-story  buildings  con- 
taining the  Railroad  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  and  a 
freight  onicc ;  estimated  loss,  $80,000. 

The  Cumberland  &  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  heretofore  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  Federal  Manager  C.  W.  Galloway,  of  the 
Baltimore  &  Ohio,  has  been  ordered  by  the  director  general  of 
railroads  to  be  placed  under  the  jurisdiction  of  M.  C.  Byers, 
federal  manager  of  the  Western  Maryland. 

.  Fines  amounting  to  $1,200  were  imposed  on  the  Baltimore 
&  Ohio  Railroad  Company  in  the  United  States  District 
Ppurt  at  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  on  January  12,  for  violation  of  the 
law  limiting  the  length  of  time  which  animals  may  be  kept 
in  cars  without  being  taken  out  for  water  and  rest. 

The  United  States  Chamber  of  Commerce,  in  response  to  a 
request  made  by  Engineering  Council,  has  appointed  a  special 
committee  to  consider  the  advisability  of  submitting  the  question 
of -the  establishment  of  a  National  Public  Works  Department  to 
a  referendum  by  the  Chambers  of  Commerce  throughout  the 
country. 

Senator  Smoot  of  Utah  has  introduced  a  bill  in  the  interest 
of  many  of  the  short  line  railroads  which  would  exempt  from 
the  provisions  of  Section  10  of  the  Clayton  act  any  railroad  all 
of  whose  stock  or  property  is  owned  by  a  person  or  corporation 
whose  plant,  shops,  mills,  or  factories  such  railrpad  is  prin- 
cipally engaged  in  serving,  and  also  any  director,  agent,  man- 
ager or  officer  of  such  railroad. 

The  airplane  mail  carriers  between  New  York  and  Chicago 
are  using  new  and  larger  machines  having  a  capacity  of  1,500 
lb.,  and  the  postmaster  at  New  York  announces  a  new  time 
table  as  follows :  Leave  the  flying  field  at  Newark,  N.  J.,  10 
miles  west  of  New  York,  at  6:30  a.  m. ;  arrive  at  Cleveland  11 :30 
a.  m.;  Chicago.  2:30  p.  m.  The  eastward  trip  begins  at  Chicago 
at  6  a.  m.  and  the  mail  is  due  at  the  New  York  post  office  at 
5  p.  m.  Trips  are  made  each  day  except  Monday.  Coincident 
with  this  announcement  comes  the  report  from  Washington  that 
the  House  has  refused  to  make  any  appropriation  for  the  use 
of  the  post  office  department  in  carrying  letters  by  airplane  for 
the  next  fiscal  year.  The  Congressmen,  however,  are  said  to 
ifitend,  not  discontinuance  of  the  service,  but  the  establishment 
of  a  separate  air  service  department  to  take  the  place  of  the 
activities  in  this  field  of  the  War  Department,  the  Navy  Depart- 
ment and  the  Post  Office  Department,  the  services  of  which 
different  departments  are  said  to  overlap. 

The  Safety  Section  of  the  United  States  Railroad  Adminis- 
tration reports  that  in  the  month  of  October,  on  the  railroads 
operated  by  the  government,  194  employees  were  killed  and  9,776 
injured,  a  decrease  as  compared  with  Octolier,  1918,  of  105  killed 
and  2,056  injured.  These  and  other  data  are  shown  in  Safety 
Bulletin,  No.  11,  issued  on  January  15.  For  the  ten  months 
ending  with  October  the  casualties  to  employees  numbered  27,037 
less  than  in  the  same  period  of  1918.  Looking  at  this  statement, 
A.  F.  Duffy,  manager  of  the  section,  calls  on  safety  supervisors 
to  visualize  a  crowd  of  27,000  healthy  and  whole-bodied  em- 
ployees  and   renew   their   efforts   to    stimulate   everybody   to   do 


still  better.  Estimating  that  85  per  cent  of  accidents  to  presons 
arc  preventable,  he  calls  for  a  further  large  reduction.  He  finds 
from  his  records  that  where  the  attendance  at  the  regular  safety 
committc'  meetings  has  been  kept  up  to  a  high  standard,  the 
accident  reduction  shows  progress,  while  in  cases  where  the  at- 
tendance has  fallen  off  and  interest  has  slackened,  the  accident 
record  shows  an  increase.  Supervisors  are  called  on  to  see  that 
attendance  and  personnel  are  maintained. 

Railway  Brotherhood  to  Make  Clothing 

The  Brotherliood  of  Maintenance  of  Way  Employees  and  Rail- 
way Shop  Laborers  has  bought  four  clothing  factories,  and 
promises  to  reduce  prices  from  25  to  60  per  cent.  The  factories 
include  knitting  and  underwear  companies  at  Ypsilanti,  Mich., 
a  glove  factory  at  Williamston,  Mich.,  and  a  tubing  factory, 
making  tubing  used  in  gloves,  in  Watertown,  N.  Y.  Unverified 
reports  of  such  action  have  been  in  circulation  since  the  authori- 
zation of  such  a  campaign  at  the  national  convention  of  the 
brotherhood  in  Detroit,  Mich.,  in  September,  1919.  The  present 
report  has  been  confirmed  by  officers  of  the  brotherhood,  who 
announce  that  the  purchases  thus  far  consummated  represent 
an  initial  investment  of  approximately  $1,000,000  and  are  "but 
the  first  steps"  in  a  campaign  to  reduce  the  cost  of  hving  for 
members  of  the  brotherhood.  It  is  proposed  to  sell  to  the  mem- 
bers of  all   railway  brotherhoods. 

Restore  the  Human  Links 

Our  salvation  depends  on  wage  earners  and  wage  payers  get- 
ting together  as  never  before.  Let  the  human  links  between 
wages,  personal  output  and  private  management  be  restored. 
This  is  a  world  change.  Nevertheless,  America,  first  among  the 
nations,  must  come  to  it  or  the  very  conditions  of  her  democ- 
racy will  go  to  the  scrap  heap.  The  country  today  is  in  the 
throes  of  a  personal  revival.  Opinion,  both  public  and  private, 
is  forcing  the  issue  of  personal  output  on  the  workers,  on  the 
brotherhoods,  on  the  employers.  And  the  public  is  willing  to 
pay  for  the  new  industrial  spirit  in  lavish  fashion.  Let  super- 
vision and  regulation  by  the  Government  take  note  of  these 
things.  Until  something  is  done  by  the  Government  along  these 
lines  to  stimulate  the  private  manager  and  the  personal  out- 
put of  the  railroad  workers  rates,  wages  and  financial  adjust- 
ments will  continue  to  see-saw  with  leaks  in  the  human  equip- 
ment. For  the  rest  be  is  remembered  that  as  champions  of 
the  new  industrial  alignment  there  is  now  everywhere  in  Amer- 
ica a  Governor  Coolidge  and  a  Police  Commissioner  Curtis  in 
the  background. — James  O.  Fagan  in  N.   Y.   Times. 

Mexican  Government  Policy  Hampers 

Railroad  Fuel  Oil  Supply 

The  policy  of  the  Mexican  government  in  the  restriction  of 
development  of  American  oil  properties  in  Mexico  is  seriously 
hampering  the  supply  of  Texas  railroads  with  fuel  oil.  C.  N. 
Whitehead,  federal  manager  of  the  Missouri,  Kansas  &  Texas 
System,  the  Missouri,  Oklahoma  &  Gulf  and  the  Oklahoma  Belt, 
has  outlined  the  present  situation  in  a  letter  to  Allison  Mayfield, 
chairman  of  the  Texas  Railroad  Commission  as  follows : 

"You  will  recall  that  we  have  made  a  contract  for  burning 
Mexican  oil  in  our  locomotives,  and  have  incurred  a  great  deal 
of  expense  in  changing  engines  and  constructing  storage  facili- 
ties.    A  number  of  other  Texas  railroads  use  Mexican  oil. 

"It  has  come  to  our  attention  that  the  American  oil  producers 
operating  in  Mexico  are  being  hampered  and  harassed  by  the 
Mexican  government  to  an  extent  which  may  prevent  deliveries 
of  oil  to  Texas  railroads.  This  would  be  a  great  calamity,  as 
not, enough  local  oil  can  be  obtained  in  Texas,  at  any  price,  for 
locomotives  of  those  lines,  and  coal  burning  engines  could  not 
be  secured  in  time  to  prevent  a  very  serious  tie-up  of  tranporta- 
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tion.  The  situation  seems  to  us  of  such  seriousness  as  to  justify 
us  in  bringing  to  the  attention  of  the  State  Department  this 
particular  feature  of  our  relations  with  Mexico,  in  order  that 
arrangements  may  be  made  with  the  Mexican  government,  if 
possible,  to  permit  free  movement  of  oil  for  railroad  purposes." 

Director  General  on  Inspecting  Tour 

Director  General  Mines  is  planning  to  leave  Washington  on 
Tuesday,  January  27,  for  an  inspection  trip  over  several  lines, 
during  which  he  will  meet  most  of  the  regional  directors  and 
discuss  with  them  current  problems  relating  to  car  supply  and 
other  matters,  in  an  effort  to  keep  the  railroad  organization 
functioning  with  the  highest  efficiency  until  the  end  of  the  period 
of  federal  control.  He  will  first  go  over  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio, 
to  Chicago,  where  he  will  meet  the  three  western  regional  di- 
rectors on  January  28;  from  there  to  Louisville,  where  he  will 
address  the  Transportation  Club  on  January  29;  back  to  Chi- 
cago by  the  Pennsylvania  Lines  and  from  Chicago  to  New  York 
over  the  same  lines.  At  Louisville  he  will  see  Regional  Director 
Winchell  and  at  New  York  he  will  see  Regional  Directors  Har- 
din and  Baldwin. 

Aiming  at  the  Bull's-eye 

The  National  Republican  Club,  New  York  city,  proposes 
legislation  for  restoration  of  the  railroads  to  their  owners  as 
follows  : 

"Continued  general  supervision  of  the  roads  by  the  Federal 
Government. 

"Division  of  the  powers  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission to  administrative  and  judicial. 

"Enactment  of  legislation  fixing  a  fair  and  reasonable  scale 
of  wages  for  the  railroad  employees. 

"No  lockout  or  strike  shall  take  place  in  the  transportation 
service  until  after  an  investigation  of  grievances  by  an  impartial 
committee  and  the  report  of  the  committee  has  been  published. 

"Make  such  terms  as  would  provide  a  reasonable  return  upon 
the  investment,  and  further  guarantee  an  agreed  return  upon 
railroad  securities." 

This  platform  was  propounded  at  a  meeting  in  New  York  on 
January  17.  The  principal  address  at  the  meeting  was  by  William 
Church  Osborn,  chairman  of  the  executive  board  of  the  Texas 
&  Pacific.  Mr.  Osborn  referred  to  the  proposed  evening-up  proc- 
ess, as  between  weak  boards  and  strong  ones  as  a  "take-off." 
By  "take-off"  he  means  that  "the  Government  must  take  off 
from  tlie  big  fellow's  earnings  enough  to  keep  the  little  fellow 
from  going  under."  The  day  of  profit  in  steam  railroads,  he  is 
convinced,  has  gone,  and  it  is  hopeless  to  look  forward  to  the 
revival  of  a  system  of  individualism  in  their  control.  The  situ- 
ation today  is  that  many  railroads  are  making  no  profits,  while 
a  few  are  making  substantial  profits.  To  meet  the  situation 
created  by  the  existence  of  strong  and  weak  roads,  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  supertax  should  be  applied  to  railroad  earnings. 
After  a  road  is  given  its  fair  return  of  Syi  or  6  per  cent  and 
another  4  per  cent  for  betterment  of  plant  and  depletion,  I 
would  tax  each  added  per  cent  of  earnings  on  the  principle  of 
the  surtax.  The  first  per  cent  distributable  surplus  would  be 
taxed,  the  second  per  cent  would  be  taxed  still  more,  and  so 
on.  This  scheme  is  not  subject  to  objections  on  the  ground  of 
constitutionality,  as  are  many  other  schemes,  and  it  would 
eliminate  exorbitant  profits,  which,  rightly  or  wrongly,  have  be- 
come obnoxious  to  the  people  of  the  United  States." 

Dr.  Jacob  Gould  Schurman,  president  of  Cornell  University, 
was  one  of  the  speakers  at  the  meeting.  He  exposed  the  fallacies 
of  the  Plumb  i)lan  in  most  incisive  terms.  "To  turn  over  the 
railoads  to  average  men  is  going  to  distribute  wealth  more 
equally  while  it  lasts,  but  will  make  no  provision  for  the 
creation  of  more  wealth.  There  is  no  way  of  creating 
wealth  except  by  good  business  organization  and  hard 
work.  It  is  essential  that  men  of  the  type  of  James  J.  Hill  shall 
continue  to  lead  in  our  business.  I  agree  that  the  railroads  must 
no  longer  be  run  for  profit,  but  to  get  such  men  as  Hill  some 
way  must  be  found  to  make  an  appeal  to  the  self-seeking  nature 
of  men.  Some  provision  must  also  be  made  to  attract  capital. 
In  the  presentation  of  socialistic  schemes  too  much  attention  is 
given  to  the  problem  of  dividing  up  the  wealth  that  exists;  we 
must  in  some  way  stimulate  the  accumulation  of  large  fortunes 


to  provide  more  to  divide  up  among  us.-  I  venture  to  say  that 
the  solution  of  the  problem  of  efficient  railroading  will  be  found 
in  making  the  jobs  of  managing  them  more  "attractive  by  the 
financial  rewards  attached  to  them.  This  will  be  more  effective 
than  any  other  means." 

Ivy  L.  Lee  spoke  in  a  similar  strain,  emphasizing  the  point 
that  undue  limitat-on  of  profits  would  destroy  those  incentives 
which  had  operated  to  bring  the  ablest  men  into  the  railroad 
business.  It  would  eliminate  tho^e  reasons  which  railroads  had 
for  practicing  economy,  and  capital  would  not  be  attracted  to 
the  railroads.  "The  great  problem,"  he  continued,  "is  to  pre- 
vent men  and  money  from  going  into  other  lines  of  endeavor. 
It  must  be  remembered  that  in  so  far  as  improvements  are  con- 
cerned, the  railroads  today  are  stagnant.  An  officer  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania told  me  today  that  only  a  few  days  ago  had  the  last 
phase  of  the  great  New  York  improvement,  projected  in  1902, 
been  completed.  It  took  eighteen  years  to  finish  that  piece  of 
work ;  yet  today  nothing  is  being  planned  by  the  railroads  to 
meet  the  future.  Capital  is  going  into  other  lines  of  industry. 
I  was  told  by  the  member  of  a  great  banking  firm  the  other  day 
that  they  had  noe  one  railroad  security  in  their  vaults,  but  each 
day  we  see  these  same  people  floating  bonds  for  motion-picture 
enterprises,   grocery  stores,  and   lyceum  circuits." 

The  recommendations  for  railroad  legislation  as  presented  in 
a  committee  report  emphasized  the  Government's  weakness  in 
yielding  so  completely  to  the  demands  of  the  brotherhoods. 
"The  Government  has  encouraged  the  expectation  on  the  part 
of  organized  groups  that  by  a  sufficiently  aggressive  action  wages 
could  be  raised  without  regard  to  injury  to  the  service  or  to 
the  rights  of  the  public.  With  this  situation  the  railroads  after 
March  1  will  be  confronted.  The  Government  has  no  right  to 
leave  this  matter  to  be  settled  by  the  processes  of  industrial 
war  between   the   railroad  owners  and  the  railroad  employees." 

Wood  Preservers'  Convention 

The  American  Wood  Preservers'  Association  will  hold  its 
sixteenth  annual  meeting  at  the  Hotel  Sherman,  Chicago,  on 
February  10,  11  and  12.  Thi?  association,  which  is  composed 
largely  of  railway  men,  is  devoted  to  the  perfection  and  ex- 
tension of  the  processes  of  treating  timber  for  preservation 
against  decay  and  destruction  by  insects,  and  in  the  education 
of  the  public  in  the  economic  value  of  treated  timber.  The 
program  for  the  meeting,  which  follows  the  line  of  these  objects, 
is  as  follows : 

Tuesday  Morning 

Opening  exercises  and   business. 

Tuesday  Afternoon 

Report   of  Committee   No.   6;    preservatives. ... E     B.    Fulks,    chairman 
What  Light  Creosote  Oils  Have  Done  in  Wood 

Preservation      Ernest     Bateman 

Report    of    Committee    No.     1©,    Non-Pressure 

Treatment      L.    L.    Hill,    chairman 

Perforation    of    Douglas   Fir... .  E.    M.    P.lake 

The    Penetration   of    Creosote   in   Various   Sizes 

of    Sawed    Lumber   and    Round    Piling Ralph   H.    Rawson 

Determination  of  Water  in  Creosote  Oil  Stor- 
age   Tanks     W.   E.   Jackson 

Wednesday   Morning 
Report  of    Committee  No.  4-A — Service  Records. George    E.    Rex,    chairman 

(a)  Tie    Service    Records Lowry    Smith,    sub-chairman 

(b)  D.    L.    &    W.    Service    Test    Records    of 

Ties     C.    E.    Gosline,    sulxhaimian 

(c)  Southern  Pacific,  Oakland  Long  Wharf. F.  D.  Mattos,  sub-chairman 
The  Separation  of  Cross  Ties H.   von   Leer 

Report  of  Committee  No.    5 — Plant   Operation. W.   H.   Grady,   chairman 

lodine-StarchPotassium  Ferricyanide  Color 
Reaction  Test  to  Determine  Penetration  of 
Zinc    Chloride   in    Cross  Ties Galen   Wood 

Wednesday    Afternoon 

Rapid   Deterioration   of   Sap   Pine  Ties   Due  to 

Unusual    Weather    Condnions C.    O.    Deabler 

Fungi    Tb.it    Attack    Cross    Ties C.  J.  Humphrey 

A  Theory  on  the  Mechanism  of  the  Protection 

of   Wood    bv    Preservatives Ernest    Bateman 

Results  of  Preliminary    Steaming  in  Treatment 

of    Air-Seasoned    Ties    S.   S.  Watkins 

Thursday  Morning 

Report   of   Committee   No.    9.   Terminology H.    B.    Hoyt,   chairman 

Report    of    Committee    No.     7.     Purchase    and 

Preservation   of   Treatable  Timber H.   S.   Sackett,  chairman 

Report     of     Committee     No.     8,     Wood     Block 

Flooring    and    Paving F.  W.  Cherrington,  chairman 

Report  of  Committee  No.  4B.  Service  Records, 

Flooring    and     Paving Walter    Buehler,    chairman 

Thursday  Afternoon 
Closing  Business. 
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Henry  A.  Palmer,  editor  of  the  Traffic  World,  will  address 
the  Geveland  (Ohio)  Chamber  of  Commerce  on  January  27,  on 
the  Plumb  Plan. 

Seventeen  thousand  five  hundred  dollars  is  the  amount  of 
fines  imposed  on  the  Peimsylvania  in  the  United  States  Court 
at  Cleveland,  on  January  19,  for  violation  of  lavir  in  not  collect- 
ing demurrage  on  cars  of  iron  ore. 

The  director  general  of  railroads  has  contracted  with  the 
Dubuque  Boat  &  Boiler  Works,  of  Dubuque,  Iowa,  for  the  con- 
struction of  a  steel  transfer  barge  to  be  used  in  connection  with 
the  railroad  incline  at  East  St.  Louis.  111.,  for  handling  freight 
by  the   Mississippi  river  barges  and  connecting  railroads. 

The  consolidated  classiikation  committee  has  issued  a  docket 
of  subjects  to  be  considered  at  hearings  at  New  York  on  Feb- 
ruary 2,  3,  4  and  5,  Atlanta  on  February  9  and  at  Chicago  on 
I'^ebruary  16  and  19,  for  the  consideration  of  petitions  from 
shippers  for  changes  in  rules,  descriptions,  ratings  and  minimum 
weights. 

The  rate  on  coal  by  water  from  Hampton  Roads  and  from 
Baltimore  to  New  England  points  has  been  advanced  75  cents 
a  ton,  according  to  announcements  published  last  week ;  the  rate 
to  Providence  now  is  $2.50  a  ton.  The  Shipping  Board  an- 
nounces that  it  has  been  losing  money  while  carrying  coal  at  the 
former  rate. 

The  American  .'\ssociation  of  State  Highway  Officials,  at 
its  recent  convention  at  Louisville,  Ky.,  instructed  its  exec- 
utive committee  to  take  steps  to  impress  upon  Congress  the 
necessity  in  considering  railroad  legislation  of  making  provisions 
for  more  open  cars  before  the  opening  of  the  next  road  building 
season. 

Oscar  F.  Bell,  whose  resignation  as  traffic  manager  of  the 
Crane  Company,  Chicago,  was  announced  in  the  Railway  Age 
of  January  16  (page  270),  has  also  resigned  as  treasurer  of  the 
National  Industrial  Traffic  League,  and  E.  C.  Wetmore,  traffic 
manager  of  the  Selton  Manufacturing  Corporation,  Chicago,  has 
been  appointed  his  successor. 

Thirty-three  thousand  one  hundred  and  twenty  bales  of  cot- 
ton were  loaded  into  the  steamship  Daniel  Webster,  of  the 
United  States  Shipping  Board,  at  Galveston,  Tex.,  recently 
said  to  be  the  largest  single  cargo  of  cotton  ever  loaded  into  a 
vessel  anywhere  in  the  world.  This  cotton  was  compressed  to 
high  density  and  was  valued  at  $9,300,000. 

C.  H.  Markham,  president  of  the  Illinois  Central,  was  the 
principal  speaker  at  ihe  eighth  annual  meeting  of  the  Southern 
Hardwood  Traffic  .\ssociation  which  was  held  at  Memphis, 
Tenn.,  on  January  20.  The  afternoon  session  of  the  conven- 
tion was  devoted  to  a  conference  of  railroad  officers  and  ship- 
pers and  a  general  discussion  followed  the  address  of  Mr. 
Markham. 

The  El  Paso  (Texas)  Traffic  Club  was  organized  on  January 
7,  and  the  following  officers  and  directors  were  elected:  Presi- 
dent, S.  H.  Wilson,  first  vice-president,  Richard  Warren;  second 
vice-president,  J.  L.  Steward;  third  vice-president,  Wade  Cun- 
ningham ;  secretary-treasurer,  A.  U.  Tadlock.  Directors :  W.  S. 
Dawson,  general  claim  agent  of  the  El  Paso  &  Southwestern 
System;  W.  G.  Martindale;  W.  S.  Stallings,  district  superin- 
tendent of  the  Pullman  Company;  E.  W.  Skipworth ;  C.  C. 
Lassiter;  J.  H.  Pierson;  W.  R.  Brown;  O.  W.  Callahan  and 
J.  C.  Neely. 

Through  trains  to  and  from  the  City  of  Mexico  will  not  be 
established  in  the  near  future  notwithstanding  numerous  pre- 
dictions. According  to  L.  Valdes,  general  freight  and  passenger 
agent  of  the  National  Railways  of  Mexico,  such  action  has  been 
discussed  with  the  Pullman  Car  Lines,  but  owing  to  the  post- 
ponement of  the  return  of  the  Pullman  properties  to  the  owners. 


the  question  has  been  held  in  abeyance.  It  is,  however,  probable, 
according  to  Mr.  Valde,%  that  when  the  Pullman  Car  Lines  arc 
returned,  through  sleepers  will  be  run  from  Mexico  City  to 
San  Antonio,  Tex.,  or  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

The  large  new  docks  of  Cunard  Steamship  Line  in  New 
York  harbor,  heretofore  referred  to  as  under  contemplation, 
are  to  be  begun  in  February,  according  to  an  announcement 
by  the  chief  American  representative  of  the  line.  The  location 
of  the  proposed  docks  is  on  the  west  side  of  the  Hudson  river, 
opposite  42d  street.  New  York,  and  between  the  freight  terminal 
of  the  New  York  Central  at  Wechawken  and  that  of  the  Eric 
Railroad  about  two-thirds  of  a  mile  south.  The  plans  call  for 
eight  piers  with  double-deck  steel  superstructure,  each  pier  1,000 
ft.  long.  Complete  power  equipment  for  loading  and  unloading 
will  be  provided. 

The  Pennsylvania  station.  Seventh  avenue,  New  York  City, 
is  used  by  about  86,700  passengers  a  day;  32,700  of  these  to  and 
from  the  west  through  the  Pennsylvania  Tunnel,  and  54,(XX)  to 
and  from  the  cast  by  the  Long  Island  Railroad  trains.  The 
Long  Island  Railroad,  which  began  its  occupancy  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania station  by  the  use  of  a  small  section  in  the  northeast  cor- 
ner, now  carries  an  increased  number  of  passengers  every  month 
and  additional  platform  facilities  are  being  provided.  At  present 
the  Long  Island  trains  use  three  platforms  and  five  tracks,  but 
this  capacity  will  be  increased  about  40  per  cent.  Season-ticket 
passengers  on  the  Long  Island  road  in  the  first  nine  months  of 
1919,  numbered  27  per  cent  more  than  in  the  same  period  of 
1918. 

The  Topeka  (Kan.)  Traffic  Association  has  adopted  resolu- 
tions approving  the  return  of  the  railroads  to  their  owners  on 
March  1,  opposing  provisions  in  the  proposed  laws  seeking  the 
(a)  creation  of  a  transportation  board,  (b)  consolidation  of 
railroad  systems,  and  (c)  limitation  of  return  which  carriers 
may  earn.  The  association  favors  the  enactment  of  laws  con- 
fering  upon  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  (a)  jurisdic- 
tion over  the  issuance  of  securities,  (b)  power  to  compel  joint 
use  of  terminals  and  terminal  facilities,  (c)  authority  to  fix 
specific  rates,  also  minimum  and  maximum  rates,  (d)  to  control 
over  additions  and  extensions,  (e)  to  permit  poolings  of  cars, 
(f)  to  remove  discrimination  caused  by  state  authority,  and  (g) 
to  permit  consolidations  where  public  service  would  be  served. 

The  New  York  State  Barge  Canal  which,  with  the  Hudson 
river,  makes  a  waterway  from  Buffalo  to  New  York  City,  is  in 
large  measure  unused  because  of  inadequate  terminal  facilities; 
and  E.  S.  Walsh,  the  state  superintendent  of  public  works,  tells 
the  lawmakers  at  Albany  that  they  must  appropriate  $25,000,000 
more  in  order  to  get  any  reasonable  benefit  from  the  $164,600,000 
which  already  has  been  spent  on  the  canal.  Outstanding  claims 
arising  out  of  construction  contracts  will  probably  take  $10,000,- 
000  from  the  state  treasury  and  $15,000,000  will  be  needed  to 
build  grain  elevators.  Profitable  traffic  on  the  canal  is  out  of 
the  question,  except  with  a  large  movement  of  grain  eastbound ; 
and  this  grain  cannot  be  taken  away  from  the  railroads  without 
better  elevator  and  storage  facilities  for  export  business  at  New 
York.  Under  present  conditions  canal  boats  bringing  grain  to- 
New  York  have  to  wait  a  long  time  to  get  the  freight  loaded 
into  ocean  vessels. 

A  Highway  Transport  conference  will  be  held  at  Chicago, 
January  24  to  31,  inclusive,  one  of  the  sessions  of  which  will 
be  devoted  to  the  general  subject  of  "The  Motor  Truck  and 
Railroad  Freighting."  This  session,  which  will  be  held  on  the 
evening  of  Monday,  January  26,  will  be  opened  by  an  address 
by  W.  J.  L.  Banham,  general  traffic  manager  of  the  Otis  Ele- 
vator Company,  who  will  speak  on  "Costs  and  Service  Com- 
parison." The  discussion  on  this  subject  is  to  be  started  by 
Frank  T.  Bently,  traffic  manager  of  the  Illinois  Steel  Company. 
H.  Lorenzen,  general  superintendent  of  the  Hartman  Furni- 
ture &  Carpet  Company,  will  also  speak  on  "The  Economic 
Range  of  the  Motor  Truck."  On  Thursday,  January  29,  the 
morning,  afternoon  and  evening  sessions  will  be  under  the  di- 
rection of  the  National  Highway  Traffic  Association  in  con- 
junction with  its  annual  convention ;  and  among  the  committee 
reports  which  will  be  presented  at  the  morning  session  is  the 
report  of  the  Association's  Committee  on  "Inter-relationship  of 
Highway,  Railway  and  Waterway  Transport."    This  report  will 
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be  presented  by   Professor   Henry  E.   Riggs,  of  the  University 
of  Michigan. 

According  to  a  report  on  overseas  traffic  for  the  week  ended 
January  14,  made  to  Director  General  Hines,  there  were  5,793 
cars  of  commercial  export  freight  received  at  North  Atlantic 
Ports,  as  compared  with  1,438  for  the  same  period  in  1919, 
showing  an  increase  of  4,355  cars  or  302  per  cent  for  January 
14,  of  this  year  as  against  the  corresponding  period  last  year. 
At  South  Atlantic  and  Gulf  Ports  as  of  January  11,  1920,  there 
were  12,711  cars  of  export  freight  on  hand,  as  against  12,630 
cars  on  January  4,  an  increase  of  81  cars.  On  January  14,  1920, 
there  were  8,212,435  bushels  of  grain  stored  in  elevators  at  North 
Atlantic  ports.  There  were  received  during  the  week  2,886,758 
bushels,  while,  951,829  bushels  were  cleared.  The  total  amount 
of  grain  in  elevators  at  these  ports  represented  42.6  per  cent  of 
the  total  elevator  capacity.  There  was  a  total  of  6,549,798 
bushels  of  grain  stored  in  elevators  at  Gulf  ports,  representing 
62.6  per  cent  of  the  total  elevator  capacity. 

Ralph  Peters,  federal  manager  of  the  Long  Island  Railroad, 
has  informally  notified  the  New  York  State  Public  Service 
Commission  that  it  is  desired  to  advance  passenger  rates  to  the 
basis  of  three  cents  a  mile.  At  present  rates  the  enormous  traffic 
in  the  New  York  suburban  district  is  carried  at  a  loss.  This 
notice,  apparently,  is  preliminary  to  a  formal  application  for 
authority  to  raise  the  rates  after  the  railroad  is  taken  out  of  the 
hands  of  the  government.  The  Public  Service  Commission  says 
that  the  matter  cannot  be  considered  until  made  the  subject  of  a 
forma!  application;  and  it  has  written  to  the  director  general 
at  Washington,  protesting  against  any  advance  in  the  rates  ex- 
cept with  the  consent  of  the  State  Commission.  Moreover,  the 
Public  Service  Commission  has  filed,  at  Washington,  a  protest 
against  those  provisions  in  the  railroad  bills,  now  before  Con- 
gress, which  would  limit  or  curtail  the  authority  of  State  Com- 
missions in  regard  to  intrastate  passenger  and  freight  rates. 

According  to  a  report  on  overseas  traffic  for  the  week  ended 
January  7,  1920,  made  to  Director  General  Hines,  5,220  cars  of 
commercial  export  freight  were  received  at  North  Atlantic  ports 
during  this  period,  as  against  975  cars  for  the  corresponding 
period  in  1919.  This  shows  an  increase  of  4,245  cars  for  Janu- 
ary 7,  of  this  year,  compared  to  the  same  date  in  1919.  Deliv- 
eries for  January  7,  1920,  exceeded  those  for  the  same  period  in 
1919  by  4,799  cars.  At  South  Atlantic  and  Gulf  ports  as  of 
January  4,  1920,  there  were  12,630  cars  of  export  freight  on 
hand,  as  against  12,936  cars  on  December  28,  a  decrease  of  306 
cars.  On  January  7,  1920,  there  were  stored  in  elevators  at 
North  Atlantic  ports  7,479,314  bushels  of  grain.  There  were  re- 
ceived during  the  week  at  these  ports  2,539,949  bushels  of  grain, 
while  4,088,715  bushels  were  cleared.  Deliveries  exceeded  re- 
ceipts by  1,548,766  bushels.  The  total  amount  of  grain  in  ele- 
vators as  of  January  7,  represents  44  per  cent  of  the  total  eleva- 
tor capacity  of  these  ports,  as  compared  with  45  per  cent  for  the 
previous  week.  At  Gulf  ports  there  were  7,404,047  bushels  of 
grain  in  elevators  as  of  December  31,  1919,  representing  71.5  per 
cent  of  the  elevator  capacity. 

Freight  Congestion  in  Texas  Oil  Fields 

The  rapid  development  of  the  new  oil  fields  in  Texas  has  led 
to  considerable  congestion  on  the  railroads  in  that  region  and 
has  been  the  subject  of  repeated  complaints.  The  Texas  Indus- 
trial Traffic  League  has  telegraphed  Edward  Chambers,  director 
of  the  Division  of  Traffic,  and  to  Max  Thelen,  director  of  the 
Division  of  Public  Service,  of  the  United  States  Railroad  Ad- 
ministration, declaring  that,  on  the  day  given,  there  were  2,000 
carloads  of  freight  on  the  Missouri,  Kansas  &  Texas,  south  of 
Denison,  destined  to  M.,  K  &  T.  points  in  the  oil  territory  west 
of  Waco,  some  waybills  being  dated  as  far  back  as  July.  The 
message  continued :  "The  development  of  the  oil  territory  is 
vitally  retarded.  It  is  essentia!  that  these  commodities,  consist- 
ing of  practically  everything  from  oil-well  supplies  to  portable 
houses,  be  moved.  Industry  tracks  and  warehouses  in  that  sec- 
tion are  idle  and  empty.  For  30  days  the  average  daily  move- 
ment from  Waco  west  was  53  carloads,  consisting  principally  of 
company  material  and  merchandise.  This  movement  is  futile, 
as  there  are  over  700  delayed  cars  in  Waco  alone.  Conditions 
indicate  practically  the  absolute  collapse  of  Missouri,  Kansas  & 


Texas  transportation,  the  only  channel  of  access  to  this  par- 
ticular territory.  Our  local  appeals  are  futile,  and  this  appeal 
is  for  some  drastic  action  to  relieve  this  intolerable  situa- 
tion.   .    .    ." 


Trunk  Line  Railroads  Object  to  Equalization 

of  Export  Rates  to  Southern  Ports 

The  Eastern  trunk  line  railroads  are  making  vigorous  pro- 
tests against  the  export  freight  rates  put  into  effect  by  the  Rail- 
road Administration  on  December  1,  prescribing  the  same  rates 
on  goods  for  export  to  the  Gulf  and  South  Atlantic  ports  from 
certain  Central  Freight  Association  territory  as  are  concurrently 
in  force  to  New  York.  The  New  York  Central,  the  Pennsylvania, 
the  Baltimore  &  Ohio,  the  Erie  and  others  regard  these  Southern 
rates  as  inimical  to  their  interests  as  tending  to  divert  traffix; 
from  New  York,  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore.  The  protest  of 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  State  of  New  York  was  noted 
in  last  week's  issue.  There  has  since  been  made  public  a  letter 
written  by  Daniel  Willard,  president  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio, 
as  chairman  of  the  presidents'  committee.  Official  Classification 
territory,  to  Director  General  Hines  on  November  26,  before 
the  tariffs  were  made  effective,  asking  that  the  proposed  rates 
be  not  established  A  copy  of  his  letter  was  sent  to  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  with  the  statement  that  it  is  the 
belief  of  the  eastern  carriers  that  the  proposed  change  is  un- 
economic, unfair  and  unjustified  and  that  it  was  the  intention  of 
the  interested  corporations  when  the  roads  are  returned  to  cor- 
porate control  to  apply  to  the  commission  for  cancellation  of 
the  rates  in  question  in  the  event  they  were  published  by  the  ad- 
ministration as  then  contemplated.  Mr.  Willard  in  his  letter 
said   in   part: 

"The  establishment  of  the  rates  creates  an  entirely  new  situ- 
ation or  condition  from  any  that  has  heretofore  existed.  To 
accomplish  the  purpose  stated  will  require  the  movement  of  a 
considerable  part  of  the  business  affected  substantially  double 
the  distance  from  a  great  part  of  the  territory  involved.  It 
will  work  to  short  haul  a  number  of  the  carriers  upon  whose 
lines  the  business  originates  and  reduce  their  earning  power 
accordingly.  It  wil  have  the  effect  of  introducing  such  an 
abnormal  rate  adjustment  in  the  territory  under  consideration 
as  to  constitute  a  menace  to  the  rate  structure  as  a  whole.  In 
the  event  that  a  considerable  volume  of  traffic  should  be  diverted 
It  will  have  the  effect  of  introducing  an  uneconomic  burden 
upon  the  carriers  in  that  it  will  require  the  transportation  of 
much  of  the  business  twice  the  distance  that  it  would  move 
through  normal  and  well  established  channels." 

Director  General  Hines  replied  to  Mr.  Willard's  letter  on  De- 
cember 8  as  follows : 

"These  rates  have  been  under  consideration  for  nearly  a  year 
past.  Numerous  conferences  have  been  held  upon  them.  The 
publication  is  the  last  thing  to  be  done.  It  was  only  after  very 
thorough  analysis  and  consideration  that  they  were  authorized. 
The  basis  is  the  same  as  is  in  effect  to  New  York,  Boston, 
Portland,  Me.,  Montreal,  St.  John  and  Halifax,  Canada.  This 
same  basis  has  been  in  effect  from  the  same  points  of  origin 
to  New  Orleans  for  many  years  past.  It  is  practically  extend- 
ing the  New  Orleans  rate  to  other  Gulf  ports  and  to  South 
.Atlantic  ports  south  of  Norfolk.  Eastern  railroads  have  no 
good  grounds  for  objection  on  the  basis  of  mileage  as  the  dis- 
tance to  the  Canadian  ports  is  very  considerably  greater  than: 
to  the  South  Atlantic  or  Gulf  ports.  The  gross  revenue  will 
not  be  changed  by  the  new  adjustment  and  the  divisions  of  these- 
rates  will  be  fair  and  reasonable.  If  any  thing  is  thought  to  be 
out  of  line  with  the  divisions  after  the  roads  are  returned  to 
private  operation  it  can  be  readily  adjusted  by  application  to  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  You,  I  think,  appreciate  the 
difficulty  at  times  in  the  past  moving  export  freight  through  the 
ports  of  New  York,  Baltimore  and  Philadelphia.  The  expense 
at  those  ports  is  constantly  increasing.  It  is  a  question  whether 
the  cost  to  carriers  for  the  further  haul  to  South  Atlantic  or 
Gulf  ports  as  compared  to  New  York  and  and  Philadelphia  is  as 
great  as  if  the  traffic  was  handled  via  the  ports  last  mentioned. 
It  is  certainly  in  the  best  interest  of  the  country  as  a  whole  to 
distribute  the  export  traffic  in  a  reasonable  way  among  all  ports, 
which  is  what  we  have  in  mind  in  this  adjustment. 

"I  believe  these  rate  changes  will  make  no  serious  reductiorsj 
in  the  revenues  of  the  Central  Freight  Association  carriers." 
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State  Commissions 

The  Wisconsin  Railroad  Coniinission  has  called  upon  tlic 
steam  roads  operating  in  liic  .stale  lo  furnish  it  with  prints  of 
all  right-of-way  and  track  maps  and  profiles  as  prepared  for 
the  division  of  valuation  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 

The  Wisconsin  Railroad  Commission's  grade-crossing  engineer 
has  been  makiuK  a  survey  of  the  work  before  him,  and  making 
a  program  for  the  vear.  There  are  in  the  state  about  9,500 
grade  crossings  of  railroads  by  highways.  Of  this  number  about 
500  have  flagmen  or  warning  devices.  As  a  means  of  warning 
automobile  drivers,  an  illustrated  poster  is  being  prepared  by 
the  commission  to  be  put  up  in  railroad  stations,  hotels  and 
garages. 

The  Southern  Pacific,  the  San  I'Vancisco-Oakland  Terminal 
and  the  City  of  Richmond  have  been  ordered  by  the  Railroad 
Commission  of  California  to  make  improvements,  costing  ap- 
proximately $50,000.  to  an  underpass  in  MacDonald  avenue, 
Richmond.  The  order  directs  that  the  Southern  Pacific,  as  its 
share  of  the  improvements,  shall  build  an  adequate  pedestrian 
tunnel,  with  sidewalk  approaches  on  its  right-of-way  and  station 
grounds,  north  of  the  existing  subway.  The  San  Francisco- 
Oakland  Terminal  is  ordered  to  rearrange  and  reconstruct  its 
tracks. 

Personnel  of  Commissions 

Harold  D.  Sammis,  connected  with  Railroad  Commission  of 
California  in  various  capacities  since  June,  1913,  has  been  ap- 
pointed secretary  of  the  Public  Service  Commission  of  Nevada. 

Carl  C.  Witt,  district  engineer  of  the  western  district  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  with  office  at  Kansas  City, 
Mo.,  has  been  appointed  a  member  of  the  Engineering  Board 
of  the  Division  of  Valuation  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission in  charge  of  valuation  work  in  the  western  district,  with 
the  same  headquarters,  succeeding  J.  S.  Worley,  whose  resigna- 
tion was  announced  in  the  Kaihu'ay  Age  of  November  21,  1919 
(page  1034). 

Court  News 

Freight  House  Not  "Improvements"  of  Land 

Where  a  railroad  company  built  a  freight  house  on  a  lot,  on 
the  assumption  that  it  was  entitled  to  possession  of  the  lot,  the 
Tennessee  Supreme  Court  holds  that,  in  subsequent  condemna- 
tion proceedings  by  the  railroad,  the  defendant,  who  had  previ- 
ously been  adjudged  the  owner  of  the  lot,  would  not  be  entitled 
to  recover  for  the  improvements.  Such  improvements  are  not 
built  to  improve  the  land,  or  to  enhance  its  ordinary  utility,  but 
to  be  used  as  a  part  of  an  easement  for  public  purposes  entirely 
independent  of  the  ordinary  uses  of  the  ground. — Southern  R. 
Co.  v,  Pouder  CTenn.),  208  S.  W.,  332. 

Trespassers  on  Trains 

The  Utah  Supreme  Court  holds  that  a  trespasser  ordered 
by  trainmen  to  leave  a  passenger  train  as  he  was  in  the  act 
of  getting  under  it  to  steal  a  ride,  and  before  he  had  suc- 
ceeded in  gaining  a  position  of  safety,  who  was  run  over 
and  injured  while  endeavoring  to  make  his  exit,  could  not 
recover  where  the  order  to  leave  was  unaccompanied  with 
any  threats  of  violence  which  would  cause  him  to  lose  his 
self-control.  And  the  railroad  owed  the  plaintiff  no  duty  to 
equip  its  trains  in  such  a  way  that  the  rear  engine  would 
have  control  over  the  automatic  air  brakes  in  the  train,  or 
that  stop  signals  given  by  the  train  air  whistle  could  be 
passed  directly  to  the  leading  engine. — Bergman  v.  D.  & 
R.  G.  (Utah)   178  Pac.  68. 


Furnishing  Suitable  Cars — Coopering  Cars 
Under  Iowa  Code,  section  2116,  it  is  the  general  duly  of  the 
carrier  to  furnish  shippers  suitable  cars,  but  the  particular 
duty  of  coopering  its  cars  to  make  them  tight  for  sand  is, 
under  section  2128,  governed  by  its  tarifTs;  and  where  these 
tariffs  oblige  tiie  carrier  to  furnish  only  the  lumber  for  coop- 
erage, the  railroad  is  not  liable  in  addition  for  the  cost  of 
labor  and  nails  employed  by  the  shipper  in  coopering. — 
llawarden  Sand  &  Gravel  Co.  v.  C.  &  N.  W.  (Iowa)  171 
N.  W.  735. 


"Engaged  in  Furthering  Railroad's  Business" 

A  railroad  had  a  crew  engaged  in  removing  a  platform  at  one 
of  its  stations.  A  member  of  the  crew  found  a  revolver  in  a 
leather  case  which  had  been  hidden  under  the  platform  by  some 
unknown  person  and  handed  it  lo  one  Mayer,  the  "gang  boss." 
Mayer  attempted  to  break  it  open,  and  in  the  attempt  discharged 
it,  wounding  another  member  of  the  crew.  The  Minnesota  Su- 
preme Court  held  that  Mayer,  while  manipulating  the  revolver, 
was  not  "engaged  in  furthering  the  railroad's  business"  and  that 
the  railroad  was  not  liable  for  the  consequences  of  such  manipu- 
lation—Larson V.  D.,  M.  &  N.  (Minn.),  172  N.  W.  762. 

Use  of  Public  Spur  Tracks 

The  Iowa  Supreme  Court  holds  that  where  a  railroad  com- 
pany has  laid  a  track  for  the  convenience  of  a  limited  section, 
it  cannot  grant,  nor  can  a  single  shipper  acquire,  a  right  to 
the  use  of  the  track  for  his  particular  business  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  other  shippers,  in  view  of  the  Iowa  statute  forbid- 
ding discrimination.  The  fact  that  the  general  business  has 
been  diminished  to  small  proportions  has  no  tendency  to 
show  that  the  track  has  lost  its  public  character. — Northern 
Gravel  Co.  v.  Muscatine  North  &  South  R.  Co.  (Iowa)  171 
N.  W.  787. 

Terminal  Company  a  Common  Carrier 

The  Wisconsin  Supreme  Court  holds  that  a  terminal  and 
transfer  railway  company,  incorporated  under  the  Wisconsin 
statute,  and  engaged  chiefly  in  switching  cars  of  other  com- 
panies, operates  a  steam  railroad  as  a  common  carrier  within 
the  state  Workmen's  Compensation  act,  which  denies  com- 
pensation to  "employees  operating,  running  or  riding  upon, 
or  switching  freight  or  other  trains,  engines,  or  cars  for  a 
railroad  company  operating  a  steam  railroad  as  a  comman 
carrier,"  unless  both  employer  and  employee  shall  have  ac- 
cepted the  provisions  of  the  act  in  writing."  An  employee 
of  such  a  company  injured  while  engaged  in  switching  box 
cars  was  therefore  held  not  entitled  to  an  award  under  the 
act." — Waldurn  v.  Lake  Superior  Terminal  &  Transfer  R.  Co. 
(Wis.)  170  N.  W.  729. 

United  States  Supreme  Court 

Compensation    for    Carrying   Mail — Cases    Decided    Against 
Railroads. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  has  decided  against  the 
railroads  the  claims  of  the  Northern  Pacific,  the  Seaboard  .^ir 
Line,  the  New  York  Central  and  the  Kansas  City,  Mexico  & 
Orient  for  carrying  the  mails  for  sums  above  the  amounts  al- 
lowed and  paid  by  the  Postmaster  General.  The  four  cases 
were  independent  of  one  another,  but  as  the  claims  all  depended 
for  their  validity  upon  a  denial  of  the  Postmaster  General's 
power  to  pass  Order  No.  412,  they  were  considered  together. 
They  were  rejected  by  the  Court  of  Claims.  (53  Ct.  Cls.  258), 
The  question  was  this :  The  pay  for  carrying  the  mails  is  de- 
termined by  the  average  weight  carried.  To  ascertain  this  av- 
erage the  mails  are  weighed  for  a  certain  number  of  consecutive 
days,  and  for  some  time  before  1907  the  total  weight  was  divided 
by  the  number  of  working  days — if  the  number  of  days  was 
35  (including  Sundays)  it  was  divided  by  30,  the  number  of 
"working  days";  if  105  by  90.  But  on  June  7,  1907,  the 
Postmaster  General  issued  an  order.  No.  412,  "that  when  the 
weight  of  mail  is  taken   on   railroad  routes  the  whole  number 
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of  days  included  in  the  weighing  period  shall  be  used  as  a  divisor 
for  obtaining  the  average  weight  per  day."  In  other  words, 
Sundays  were  included  and  treated  the  same  as  week  days. 
This  of  course  diminishes  the  average  weight  and  therefore  the 
pay  of  the  railroads.  They  denied  the  authority  of  the  Post- 
master General  to  make  the  change  and  sued  for  the  additional 
sum  that  under  the  old  practice  they  would  have  received. 

After  reviewing  the  legislation  on  the  subject  from  the  act 
of  March  3,  1873,  the  court  says,  by  Mr.  Justice  Holmes,  con- 
curred in  by  the  Chief  Justice  and  Justices  Brandeis  and  Clarke, 
that  by  the  act  of  March  3,  1905,  the  average  weight  (i.  e.,  of 
course,  the  average  weight  for  the  year)  should  be  ascertained 
"by  the  actual  weighing  of  the  mails  'for  such  a  number  of  suc- 
cessive working  days  not  less  than  90,  etc.,"  the  increase  in 
the  number  of  days  manifestly  being  for  the  purpose  of  more 
nearly  hitting  the  average  for  the  whole  time.  The  statutes 
do  not  mention  the  divisor  to  be  used  in  order  to  get  the  average 
desired.  In  1873  mails  were  not  carried  on  Sundays  except 
over  a  comparatively  small  proportion  of  routes  and  therefore, 
the  court  says,  "six  was  the  fairest  single  divisor.  Now,  on 
the  other  hand,  it  is  said  that  the  mileage  of  the  seven-day  routes 
is  much  greater  than  that  of  the  six-day  routes.  Therefore 
now  to  weigh  for  Sundays  as  well  as  other  days  and  to  dividte 
by  seven  is  the  fairest  single  rule  that  can  be  found. 

"But  it  is  said  that  when  an  average  is  directed  to  be  reached 
by  weighing  for  say  30  working  days  it  is  implied  that  you  are 
to  get  the  average  by  using  the  number  of  working  days  on 
which  the  mails  were  weighed  as  a  divisor,  that  working  days 
mean  week  days,  and  that  if  in  fact  Sundays  are  used  as  work- 
ing days,  the  divisor  is  not  affected  because  the  statute  only 
contemplated  si.x  for  a  week.  But  the  supposed  implication  of 
the  statute  disappears  when  it  is  remembered  that  the  average 
wanted  is  not  the  average  for  the  weighing  days  only  but  the 
average  for  the  year.  It  is  plain,  too.  that,  whether  'working 
days'  be  read  to  mean  week  days  or  the  days  on  which  work 
was  done  in  fact,  the  statute  contemplates  the  working  days 
and-  the  weighing  days  as  identical  and  therefore  afifords  no 
ground  for  demanding  the  advantage  of  a  dividend  of  seven 
and  a  divisor  of  six,  which  is  what  the  railroads  want.  Various 
make-weights  are  thrown  in  to  help  the  construction  desired 
by  the  roads,  but  they  seem  to  us  insufficient  to  change  the  re- 
sult that   is  reached  by  reading   the   words." 

Mr.  Justice  Day  and  Mr.  Justice  Van  Devanter  dissented. 
Mr.  Justice  McReynolds  took  no  part  in  the  decision  of  the 
cases. 

Mr.  Justice  Pitney,  with  whom  concurred  Mr.  Justice  Mc- 
Kenna,  concurred  in  the  affirmance  of  the  Court  of  Qaims' 
judgments,  but  upon  grounds  somewhat  different  from  those 
expressed  in  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Justice  Holmes.  Mr.  Justice 
Pitney  is  of  opinion  that  the  words  "successive  working  days" 
in  the  clause  in  the  act  quoted  mean  successive  week  days  ;  and 
since  the  aggregate  weight  for  the  weighing  period  must  be 
subjected  to  division  in  order  to  ascertain  the  average  weight 
per  day,  it  naturally  follows  that  the  divisor  should  be  the  same 
number  of  "working  days"  (that  is,  week  days)  that  are  in- 
cluded in  the  period.  But  the  Postmaster  General  had  liberty 
of  action  within  the  minimum  rates  prescribed.  And  the  rail- 
road companies,  other  than  such  as  had  been  aided  by  grants 
of  lands  or  otherwise,  were  free  to  carry  the  mails  at  rates 
offered,  or  refuse  them,  as  they  chose.  Further,  by  section  212 
of  the  act  of  June  8,  1872,  if,  because  of  the  refusal  of  the  rail- 
roads, the  Postmaster  General  was  unable  to  make  contracts  at 
a  compensation  "not  exceeding  the  maximum  rates,"  or  for 
what  he  demed  a  reasonable  and  fair  compensation,  he  was  at 
liberty  to  use  other  means  of  carriage.  And,  as  the  Court  of 
Claims  held,  the  railroads  in  fact  accepted  the  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral's offers  as  contained  in  the  readjustment  notices  based  on 
Order  No.  412,  by  proceeding  to  perform  the  prescribed  service 
in  accordance  therewith  and  accepting  the  compensation  due  to 
them  therefor.  The  concurring  opinion  concludes:  "There  is 
no  finding  nor  any  contention  that  the  amounts  allowed  them  were 
not  compensatory ;  and,  upon  the  wholefi  it  seems  to  me  that, 
although  he  [the  Postmaster  General]  erred  in  failing  to  apply 
the  week-day  divisor  to  the  weighings,  this  did  not  render  the 
readjustment  based  thereon  wholly  void,  or  permit  the  carrier, 
after  transporting  the  mails  and  accepting  the  stated  compen- 
sation without  further  objection,  afterwards  to  treat  the  readjust- 
mhent  orders  as  nullities."  Northern  Pacific  and  others  v. 
United   States.     Decided   January   12,   1920. 
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Foreign  Railway  News      | 


London. 
The  South   Manchurian  Railways  are  reported  to  be  con- 
structing some  12  to  16  additional  furnaces  at  their  Anshan-chau 
iron  works  to  secure  an  annual  output  of  1,000,000  tons  of  pig 
iron. 

London. 

The  Uruguayan  Government  has  taken  over  the  Uruguay 
East  Coast  Railway,  and  it  is  intended  to  extend  the  tracks 
and  generally  to  place  the  line  in  first-class  working  order. 
.\  large  amount  of  new  rolling  stock  will  be  required. 

London. 

An  abstract  from  the  Times  Engineering  Supplement  states 
that  the  Buenos  Ayres  Chamber  of  Deputies  has  authorized 
a  French  company  to  construct  a  railway  across  the  Federal 
territory  of  Formosa  for  a  distance  of  300  kilometers.  This 
concession  has  been  obtained  in  competition  with  another 
company  formed  with  Brazilian.  .Argentine  and  North  Amer- 
ican capital. 

Czechoslovakia  Needs  Cars 

Production  of  goods  in  Czechoslovakia  is  reported  as  being 
greatly  hampered  by  lack  of  railroad  cars.  The  country,  it  is 
said,  needs  more  than  100.000  but  has  only  53,000. 

Dogs  to  Guard  French  Railway  Sidings. 

London. 
Modern    Transport    is    authority    for    the     statement     that 
watch   dogs   are    to   be    specially    trained   to   guard   goods   in 
French  railway  sidings.     A  training  depot  for  these  dogs  is 
to  be  established  near  Paris. 

New  Locomotives  for  Prussian  State  Railways 

London. 
During  the  month  of  August,  last,  223  new  locomotives  were 
delivered  to  the  Prussian  State  railways  by  the  locomotive  works. 
In  September,  137  were  delivered,  and  in  October,  96.     The  rail- 
ways have  on  order  at  the  present  time  2,055  locomotives. 

Battery  Driven  Railway  Cars  on  Swiss  Railways 

London. 
An  abstract  from  the  B.  B.  C.  Mitteilungen  by  the  Technical 
Review  states  that  owing  to  the  scarcity  of  coal,  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  Swiss  Railways  has  introduced  battery-driven 
cars  for  shunting  operations  at  stations  of  mediums  size,  and 
for  the  transport  of  goods.  The  cars  exert  a  tractive  effort  of 
1,000  kg.  at  the  wheel  rims  at  a  speed  of  12  km.  per  hour,  cor- 
responding to  a  power  of  44  h.  p. 

New  Director  General  of  Transportation  in  France 

London. 
General  Gassouin  has  been  appointed  as  permanent  dele- 
gate of  the  Ministry  of  Public  Works,  to  handle  transporta- 
tion problems  other  than  those  now  in  the  hands  of  the  exist- 
ing exploitation  and  traction  committees.  He  will  have 
authority  over  all  services  of  the  Ministry.  His  title  will  be 
D^irecteur-General  des  Transports,  and  he  will  be  assisted  by 
a  committee  known  as  the  Comite  des  Transports. 

Railway  Construction  in  Chile 

I.^ndon. 
An  abstract  from  the  Times  Engineering  Supplement  states 
that  in  the  province  of  O'Higgins  the  construction  of  the 
new  railway  from  Paine  to  Talagante  will  cost  $2,000,000, 
and  the  railway  from  Donihue  to  Coltauco  will  cost  $750^0. 
In  Valdivia  there  are  also  two  railway  undertakings  arranged 
for,  one  being  from  Loncoche  to  Villarica,  to  cost  $200,000, 
and  the  second,  the  line  from  Cocule  to  Rio  Bueno,  to  cost  a 
like  amount.     Other  railway  projects  are  those  in  the  prov- 
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lince  of  Santiago  from  .San  Antonio  to  CartaRcna;  in  the 
j)rovince  of  Cautin  from  I'Voirc  to  ('\inco,  and  in  ColcIiaRU.i 
■from  Larrain  .Mcahlc  to   I'icliili-mu. 

Exports  of  Car  Wheels  and  Axles  in  November 

The  exports  of  car  wheels  and  axles  during  Novcmh'T 
totaled  only  $857,509,  this  being  the  lowest  total  reijortcd 
since  last  May.  l-'rance,  "Gibraltar"  and  Japan  took  one-half 
of  the  total  for  the  month.  The  detailed  figures  as  compiled 
by  the  Division  of  Statistics  of  the  lUircau  of  Foreign  and 
Domestic  Commerce  arc  as  follows; 


KXPIIRTS     or     CaH  WllEFl.S 

•I  oiinlric.H  Dollars 

I'miI.muI     76.050 

l'i;i,u.'    300,992 

Cihr.illcr      153,870 

Italy     70,150 

Spain    584 

KiiKland     36 

Canada     12.129 

I  ost.i  Rica    1,604 

Cuatcmala     1.038 

Salvador     319 

Mexico     13,038 

Jamaica      124 

'I'riiiidad    and   Tobago 296 

Cuba     45,164 

Argentina    1,460 


AND     .\X1.KS     IN      NoVEMBRR 

Countries  Dollars 

Brazil     39,919 

C-hile     1,505 

Ecuador     1,357 

Uritisli  Guiana 339 

Peru   701 

Venezuela   541 

China    6.888 

.[apan    116,735 

Russia   in  Asia 1.449 

Philippine  Islands 10.581 

liritish   West   Africa 212 

British     South    .Africa 242 

German   Africa    186 


Total 857,509 


Exports  of  Cars  in  November 

The  exports  of  freight  cars  in  November  totaled  3,963, 
valued  at  $8,364,870.  These  totals  were  not  as  great  as  those 
of  October  but  they  were  over  double  those  of  September 
and  considerably  in  excess  of  all  the  other  preceding  months 
with  the  exception  of  June.  The  largest  shipments  included 
in  the  November  exports  were  to  France  and  Italy.  The 
detailed  figures  of  exports  of  passenger  and  freight  cars  for 
steam  railways  as  compiled  by  the  Division  of  Statistics  of 
the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce  for  Novem- 
ber are  as  follows: 

Exports  of  Cars  for  Steam  Railways  in  November 


Passenger 


Countries 

France     

Italy      

Canada     

Mexico     

Cuba     

Chile     

Japan      


Number        Dollars 


30,000 
4,250 


Totals 


Freight  and  other 

Dollars 

5,377,360 

2,592,900 

9,995 

44,750 

330,475 

3,120 

6,270 

8,364,870 


Canadian  Firms  Asked  to  Bid  on  Supplies 

for  Melbourne  Electrification 

The  Weekly  Bulletin  of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Com- 
merce of  Canada  reports  in  a  recent  issue  that  tender  forms  and 
specifications  have  been  received  from  Mr.  C.  Hartlett,  Acting 
Trade  Commissioner,  Melbourne,  for  material  required  by  the 
Victorian  Government  Railway  Department,  Melbourne. 

These  tender  forms  are  open  to  inspection  of  interested 
Canadian  manufacturers  at  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Com- 
merce, Ottawa    (refer  file  No.  20603). 

Tenders  in  conformity  with  the  specifications  are  to  be  ad- 
dressed to  the  Secretary,  Victorian  Government  Railways,  Mel- 
bourne,   Australia. 

Particulars  of  the  requirements  are  briefly  outlined  in  the  Bul- 
letin thus : 

No.       Date  of  Closing  Particulars. 

.32911.     March  3,   1920.— 20     copper     plates     (approximately     11     tons),     as 

specified. 
-32912.         "        3,   1920. — ZYi  tons  copper  rod,   1   inch  diameter,  as  specified. 

32913.  "        3,   1920. — 19.28    cwt.    locomotive    seamless    copper    tubes    and 

pipes,    as   specified. 

32914.  "         3,    1920. — 1,000  solid   drawn   copper  or  brass  boiler  tubes,   as 

specified. 
J2927.  "       31,    1920. — 12.000     metal     filament     lamps,     and     2,000     carbon 

filament  lamps,  as  specified. 

Electricity  for  Italy  Instead  of  Coal 

London. 
The  Technique  Moderne  in  a  recent  issue  gives  a  proposal  of 
Emile  Guarini  for  replacing  transport  of  coal  from  Belgium  to 
Italy  by  rail,  by  means   of  long  distance   transmission  of  elec- 


tricity, which,  according   lo   M.   fiiiarini,   would   reduce  costs  by 
more   than   one-half. 

The  distance  lieiween  the  Belgian  colliery  centers  and  Lom- 
liardy  is  1,200  kilometers.  M.  (iiiarini  suggests  Ijurning  the  coal 
ill  situ,  thus  permitting  of  the  ntili/ation  of  powdered  coal  and 
coal  of  poor  quality.  The  power  thus  produced  would  be  trans- 
mitted at  150,000  volts  through  I'rancc  to  Lombardy.  The 
author  estimates  that  the  cost  per  kilo-watt-hour  transmitted 
electrically  will  be  eight  centimes  as  against  18  centimes — the 
cost  o-f  coal  plus   freight — by  rail. 

Exports  of  Locomotives  in  November 

The  exports  of  steam  locomotives  in  November  were  con- 
siderably below  the  totals  for  October  and  September.  The 
total  number  exported  in  November  was  60,  of  a  value  of 
$1,111,309.  Cuba  and  Argentina  were  the  largest  customers 
for    the   month,    the   former   receiving    19  and    the    latter   11. 

The  detailed  figures  as  compiled  by  the  Bureau  of  Foreign 
and   Domestic  Commerce  are  as  follows: 

Exports  of   Steam   Locomotives   in   November 

Countries                                                         Number  Dollars 

Norway    3  125.201 

Spain    1  9,644 

Canada     1  13,975 

C.uatcmala     1  2.700 

Mexico      4  49,699 

Jamaica    2  21,00« 

"Cuba    19  334,122 

Dominican  Republic    2  29,12# 

Argentina      11  34S,40» 

Brazil    7  12S,SSt 

Ecuador   1  4,30t 

China    1  938 

Hongkong    1  7,464 

Japan    1  6,20* 

Philippine  Islands   3  27,00t 

Portuguese    Africa    2  9,00» 

Total     60  1,111,309 

Exports  of  Railway  Track  Material  in  November 

The  Exports  of  steel  rails,  amounting  to  54,342  tons,  val- 
ued at  $3,194,458,  in  November,  were  greater  than  those  of 
October  but  not  as  great  as  in  September.  The  exports  of 
spikes  and  switches,  frogs,  splice  bars,  etc.,  during  the  month 
were,  on  the  other  hand,  among  the  lowest  of  the  year.  The 
detailed  figures  as  compiled  by  the  Division  of  Statistics  of 
the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce  are  as 
follows: 

Exports  of  Raiivvay  Track   Matf.rial  in   November. 


Spikes 


Poi.nds 


Countries 

Belgium     

France  

Netherlands    

Norway   

Portugal    

England    

British  Honduras   .... 

Canada      

Guatemala     

Honduras    

Panama     

Mexico    

Jamaica     

Trinidad  and  Tobago. 
Other      British      West 

Indies    

Cuba     

Danish  West  Indies.. 
French  West  Indies.  . 
Dominican    Republic. 

Argentina     

Bolivia     

Chile      

Colombia     

Ecuador     

Briti.sh    Guiana    

Dutch  Guiana    

Peru     

Venezuela     

China     

British    India     

Straits     Settlements... 

Dutch    East    Indies 

Hongkong     224.840 

Japan     317.934 

Siam     110.000 

Australia     

New    Zealand    

Philippine  Islands.  .  .  88,081 
British  South  Africa.  335,850 
Portuguese    Africa     


17.500 
'  5.434 


8.915 
18.100 
16,000 

108,880 
600 


8.960 

885.360 

600 

8.774 

32.000 

18.690 

39.778 

46,600 

"19.675 


23,488 
3.471 
1,813 

'  y.iio 


477 
849 
833 


385 

3.i,332 

21 

7.^2 

1,175 

712 

1.304 

2,800 

""859 


4,320 
10.235 
7,454 


11,631 
26.169 


Tons 

515 

3,362 

844 

6 

69 

'  'i62 
535 

"sos 

25 
409 
20 


6,680 

""i49 

"  1,299 
103 
156 

445 
202 

2,119 

113 

982 

352 

35 

3,838 

200 

24,168 


50 
3.243 
3.753 


Dollars 

32,648 

256,607 

51,342 

770 

4,424 

'  Vo'.OSB 
25.802 

'  26,769 

1,274 

18.836 

1,209 

225 


10,561 

"77,495 
5.542 
10.278 

"21.762 

9,833 

102.927 

5,015 

47.104 

22,099 

2,101 

199,615 

6,620 

1,440,072 


Switches, 

frogs, 

splice 

bars,  etc. 

Dollars 


2,044 
1,183 
3,181 

'"923 

■  '43,083 


3,30* 
173.651 
250.016 


2,369 
1,155 
14,201 
3.405 
398 

466 
86.403 

""657 

1,257 

946 

193,845 

13,258 

844 

4,161 

30 

7 

9,489 

3,319 

1,610 

2,739 

2,487 

84,960 

214 

37,403 

""437 

479 

20.611 

7.593 

3,7S0 


Total   2,343,673    112,921 


54,342  3,194,458    S97.7S6 
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England's  Railway  Rolling  Stock 

I-ONDON. 

In  a  recent  statement  to  members  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons on  the  railway  question,  Sir  Eric  Geddes,  Minister  of 
Iransport,  said  that  there  was  not  one  of  the  belligerent 
;ountries  whose  railways  were  regaining  their  ordinary  posi- 
:ioii  with  regard  to  traffic  with  less  dislocation  than  England. 
[n  this  connection  the  Ministry  of  Transport  issued  the  fol- 
lowing statement  showing  the  percentage  of  wagons  and 
locomotives  under  or  awaiting  repair  in  November  in  Eng- 
land and  other  foreign  countries: 

Wagons      Locomotives 
Per  cent.       Per  cent. 

Great  Britain   6  21 

Poland    10  30 

Czccho-Slovakia     12  38 

Greece 14  24 

France    15  Z2 

Italy    IS  27 

Hungary    24  73 

South  Russia    25  49 

Austria    35  37 

Konmania     42  71 

Bulgaria    44  63 

England's   Export   of    Railway    Material 

London. 
According  to  the  Board  of  Trade  returns,  the  value  of  rail- 
vay  material  exported  during  the  eleven  months  ended  Novem- 
)er,  was  as  follows,  the  corresponding  figures  for  1918  being  also 
;tated : 

First  eleven  First  eleven 

months  of  1919  months  of  1918 

Locomotives     £1,399,523  £1,045,021 

Rails      1,828,591  470,393 

Carriages     566,015  546,805 

Wagons    2,026,722  304,306 

Wheels  and  axles 709,841  327,844 

Tires  and  axles 809,179  560,400 

Chairs   and   metal   sleepers 298.255  139.324 

Miscellaneous  permanent  way 2,886,816  1.152,439 

The  weight  of  rails  exported  was  114,215  tons  for  the  first 
sleven  months  of  1919  as  against  25,475  tons  for  the  same  period 
)f  1918,  and  of  chairs  and  metal  sleepers  20,539  tons  for  the  first 
:leven  months  of  1919,  as  against  8,711  tons  for  the  same  period 
fi  1918.  During  November  locomotives  to  the  value  of  £97,681 
vent  to  India  arad  £36,722  to  South  Africa.  Rails  to  the  value 
)f  £16,522  went  to  India. 

Railway  Conditions  in  China  Show  Improvement 

Peking,  December  20. 
With  the  close  of  the  year  the  railway  situation  in  China  shows 
nore  promise  of  action  than  at  any  period  during  the  past  four 
rears.  The  Ministry  of  Communications  is  evidencing  a  capacity 
'or  decision  hitherto  unsuspected.  In  the  last  issue  of  these 
lotes,  the  arrangements  for  the  general  interchange  of  goods 
wagons  were  outlined.  Since  that  time  an  adjourned  meeting 
jf  the  traffic  managers  has  been  held,  and  at  the  insistence  of 
;he  Ministry  a  uniform  classification  of  goods  was  drawn  up  to 
:ake  eflect  at  the  beginning  of  the  year.  Five  lines  participated 
n  the  conference.  Three  other  lines  are  so  situated  that  the> 
will  have  to  follow  the  example  of  their  larger  connections,  ana 
the  remaining  government  lines  are  so  disconnected  that  there 
ivill  be  no  need  of  extending  the  new  classification  to  cover  their 
business  until  connections  are  built  through.  The  new  classifica- 
tion is  much  more  detailed  than  the  former  classifications — con- 
taining as  it  does  some  1,500  commodities  compared  with  no 
more  than  500  in  any  of  the  old  classifications.  As  a  further 
step  toward  an  efficient  goods  service  it  was  agreed  to  quote 
rates  uniformly  in  kilometres  after  January  1,  1921.  This  will 
require  considerable  preparation  upon  the  "English"  lines.  After 
the  same  date  it  is  proposed  also  to  begin  through-billing  of 
goods  with  ihe  accounting  to  be  done  in  the  clearing  house  of 
the  Ministry  of  Communications.  The  clearing  house  accountant 
is  at  present  drawing  up  the  forms  which  will  be  required  for 

this  work. 

*     *     * 

The  promise  of  an  early  appearance  of  the  annual  report  for 
1918  was  fulfilled  by  the  appearance  of  the  document  before  the 
end  of  November.  It  can  be  said  therefore  that  in  its  railway 
statistics   the   Ministery   is   fully   "up-to-date." 

Frank  H.  Ci..\rk  Arrives  in  Peking 
The  rumor,  reported  in  the  last  issue  of  these  notes,  that  the 
Ministry   ha.s    engaged    four    foreign    experts    to    assist    in    the 


standardization  of  rolling  stock  is  now  abundantly  confirmed  by 
the  arrival  of  these  gentlemen  in  Peking.  One  is  Frank  H. 
Clark,  formerly  superintendent  of  motive  power  of  the  Baltimore 
&  Ohio.  The  others  are  T.  R.  Johnson,  formerly  commissioner 
of  railways,  New  South  Wales,  and  latterly  engaged  in  consult- 
ing work  in  London;  M.  Taton,  personal  representative  of  M. 
Painleve,  formerly  Minister  of  War,  France,  who  was  engaged 
by  the  Ministry,  but  is  unable  to  come  at  present,  due  to  political 
conditions  in  France,  and  Dr.  Hirai,  the  present  Japanese  Ad- 
viser to  the  Ministry.  In  addition  to  the  standardization  of  roll- 
ing stock,  this  group  will  attempt  to  standardize  signal  practice, 
bridge  dimensions  and  other  maintenance  practice. 

Peking-Suiyuak  May  be  Extended 
A  great  deal  of  interest  has  been  aroused  by  the  announcement 
that  from  January  1,  1920,  the  Peking  Hankow  and  the  Pekin 
Suiyuan  lines  will  be  amalgamated.  It  should  be  explained  that 
when  the  former  director  of  the  Peking  Hankow,  Dr.  C.  C. 
Wang,  whom  many  readers  of  the  Railway  Age  met  in  New 
York  last  spring,  left  for  France  as  technical  adviser  to  the 
Chinese  Peace  delegation,  the  director  of  the  Peking  Suiyuan, 
Lient.-Gen.  Tinge  was  appointed  to  act  for  him.  Wang  has 
returned,  but  the  influence  of  his  friends  has  not  been  strong 
enough  to  prevent  his  receiving  the  Irish  promotion  of  technical 
delegate  to  the  Siberian  Railway  Commission.  Dr.  Wang  is 
considered  one  of  the  foremost  of  American  returncd-students. 
Gen.  Tinge  it  was  who  contracted  the  loan  of  4,000,000  yen  last 
December  on  the  Peking  Suiyuan  line,  which  was  noted  in  these 
columns  at  the  time.  Vernacular  reports  have  it  that  he  now 
intends  to  contract  a  refunding  loan  with  the  Japanese  sufficient 
to  take  up  the  Franco-British  loan  on  the  Peking  Hankow  and 
to  build  the  Peking  Suiyuan  line  through  the  Urga.  To  do  this 
he  will  give  a  blanket  mortgage  upon  the  combined  lines.  Finan- 
cially this  is  entirely  feasible,  for  the  combined  properties  are 
now  earning  in  excess  of  12  per  cent  upon  the  investment,  and 
the  government  equity  in  the  two  properties  at  present  rates  of 
exchange  is  equal  to  fully  three  times  the  combined  loan  obliga- 
tions. 'But  there  is  still  another  aspect  of  the  situation.  Gen. 
Tinge  is  closely  associated  with  Gen.  Hsu  Shih  Chen,  "little 
Hsu,"  who  as  a  means  of  restoring  the  pro-Japanese  element  to 
some  degree  of  public  favor,  was  allowed  to  proceed  with  a 
troop  toward  Mongolia,  which  had  the  effect  of  securing  from 
the  Mongolian  authorities  the  cancellation  of  Mongolian  auton- 
omy, which  had  been  efi^ected  at  the  instance  of  Russia  in  the 
early  days  of  the  Republic.  It  is  commonly  supposed  that  "little 
Hsu"  has  dreams  of  conquest,  and  if  he  is  furnished  with  a  line 
of  rail  from  Mongolia  to  deep  water  at  Hankow,  where  Japanese 
warships  ride  at  anchor  the  year  around,  he  will  be  able  to  set 
up  an  interior  empire.  While  such  imaginings  seem  a  bit  highly 
colored,  undoubtedly  there  will  be  a  considerable  consolidation 
of  power  in  the  interior.  Immediately,  however,  it  will  make 
possible  the  shipping  of  certain  supplies  of  ore  to  the  Hang  Yang 
works,  opposite  Hankow,  which  are  under  contract,  for  years  to 
come,  to  supply  Japanese  firms  with  pig  iron  at  a  very  low  pre- 
war price.  Construction  work  is  now  under  way  beyond  Feng- 
chen,  the  present  terminus  of  the  Peking  Suiyuan  line. 

Ice  Free  Port  for  Tientsin 
Another  project  of  some  importance  is  for  the  construction  of 
a  new  port  with  railway  lines,  to  serve  as  an  outport  from  Tien- 
tsin much  as  Woosung  serves  Shanghai.  The  point  selected  is 
said  to  be  ice-free,  whereas  the  river  at  Tientsin  is  not  only 
ice  bound  in  winter,  but  frequently  mud-bound  in  summer.  The 
project  has  been  approved  by  the  Chihli  Assembly  and  has  the 
support  of  the  civil  and  military  governors  brothers)  of  Chihli. 
The  rail  line  proposed  would  intersect  the  Peking  Mukden 
line  at  Tonghsan  and  proceed  into  the  interior  to  Jehol,  where 
it  would  join  up  with  the  southern  extremity  of  the  proposed 
Japanese  lines  from  Manchuria. 

Union  Station  for  Peking  Proposed 
Gen.  Tinge  is  said  to  be  actively  planning  a  union  passenger 
station  for  Peking.  According  to  report,  this  union  station  is  to 
be  located  at  the  extreme  southern  part  of  the  city,  whereas  at 
present,  the  two  depots  serving  the  two  most  important  lines,  are 
located  opposite  each  other,  almost  in  the  geographical  centre  of 
the  city.  The  third  station,  that  of  the  Peking  Suiyuan,  how- 
ever, is  inconveniently  located  on  the  west  side  of  the  city,  but 
is  connected  with  the  Peking  Mukden  station  by  the  "Routid 
City"  branch. 
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Equipment  for  Belgian  State  Railways 

l"'urtlu'r  (Ii'lail.s  arc  now  available  concerning  the  inquiry  for 
cars  for  this  .syslom,  rcjiorti-d  briefly  in  the  Equiinnent  and 
Supply  C'oitnnn  of  last  week's  Railu-ay  Age  A  cablegram  from 
the  American  Consulate  ai  Brussels,  dated  January  14,  to  the 
Bureau  of  l'"oreign  and  Domestic  Commerce  follows:  The  State 
Railways  of  Belgium  Iiave  opened  bids  for  15,000  coal  cars,  made 
of  sheet  iron  of  20  tons'  capacity  and  with  lateral  doors.  One- 
half  of  this  nunibor  are  to  be  e(|uippe'l  with  the  screw-working 
brakes  and  ihe  other  half  with  hand  brakes.  .'\lso,  bids  are  de- 
sired for  3,0(X)  Hat  cars  of  20  tons  each,  and  for  800  baggage  cars, 
each  with  a  compartment  for  parcels  and  also  with  an  elevated 
lookout  box.  Bids  with  terms  of  payment  and  the  time  of  de- 
livery are  desired  at  once.  The  awarding  of  contracts  was  fixed 
for  January  21,  but  it  is  possible  that  ihe  time  will  be  extended. 
The  interested  parties  should  cable. 

A  press  despatch  from  Ottawa,  Ont.,  dated  Wednesday,  re- 
ported that  orders  for  $10,000,000  worth  of  equipment  have  been 
placed  in  Canada,  including  15  engines  and  3,000  freight  cars, 
which  will  probably  be  distributed  among  the  Montreal  Loco- 
motive Works,  the  Canadian  Locomotive  Company,  the  National 
Steel  Car  Company,  Canadian  Allis  Chalmers  and  other  manu- 
facturers. The  report  says  that  the  business  is  subject  to  ar- 
rangement of  credit  facilities  under  the  new  plan  of  accom- 
modation to  be  granted  by  ihe  Canadian  Government  where 
needed. 

Standard  Cars  and  Locomotives 

Up  to  January  20,  92,412  of  the  100,000  standard  freight  cars 
ordered  by  the  Railroad  Administration  in  1918  had  been  de- 
livered, leaving  7,588  to  be  completed.  Of  the  total,  12,680  were 
built  in  1918  and  77,423  in  1919.  All  of  the  standard  locomotives 
will  have  been  delivered  by  the  end  of  this  month  but  11  mikados 
of  a  special  order  placed  for  the  Central  Railroad  of  New  Jersey 
are   scheduled   to  be   delivered   in    March. 

Most  of  the  locomotives  which  the  Railroad  Administration 
has  been  using  during  the  period  of  federal  control  on  roads  other 
than  those  of  their  owners  have  now  been  "unscrambled"  by 
being  returned  to  their  owners.  According  to  a  recent  report 
there  were  still  515  locomotives  ofT  their  own  lines,  of  which 
95  were  in  the  Allegheny  region,  66  in  the  Central  Western 
region,  135  in  the  Eastern  region,  49  in  the  North  Western  re- 
gion, 15  in  the  Pocahontas  region,  104  in  the  Southern  region 
and  51  in  the  Southwestern  region,  but  236  included  those  whose 
location  off  line  is  a  system  affair  over  which  the  Railroad  Ad- 
ministration need  not  concern  itself.  The  location  of  155  was 
required  by  public  necessity  and  apparently  they  will  still  be 
so  required  to  be  off  line  on  March  I.  The  location  of  95  off 
line  was  at  that  time  required  by  public  necessity  but  there  was 
some  prospect  of  relocating  it  before  March  1  either  through 
termination  of  the  necessity,  by  a  rearrangement  of  equipment, 
or  by  repair  of  unserviceable  equipment  in  shop.  Only  29  loco- 
motives were  classified  as  being  off  the  line  for  reasons  not  re- 
quired by  public  necessity. 


Locomotives 

The  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy  will  be  in  the  market 
soon  for  5  Mikado  type  locomotives. 

The  Chic.'^go,  Rock  Island  &  Pacific,  it  is  expected,  will  be 
in  the  market  soon  for  a  number  of  locomotives. 

The  Egyptian  State  Railways  have  ordered  30  Mogul  type 
locomotives  from  the  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works. 

The  Pennsylvania  Equipment  Company,  1420  Chestnut 
street,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  is  in  the  market  for  a  second-hand  six- 
wheel  switching  engine,  with  weight  on  drivers  of  about  70  tons, 
and   for  a   second-hand   Mikado   type   locomotive,   weighing,   in- 


eluding  tender,  from  200.000  to  250,000  lb.  Also  for  25  sets  of 
second-hand  60,(XX)  lb.  capacity  all  steel  trucks,  with  air  cylin- 
ders, triple  valves  and  automatic  couplers. 

TiiK  Ki.  Paso  &  Southwestern,  reported  in  the  Railway  Age 
of  January  9,  as  inquiring  for  5  locomotives,  has  ordered  5 
Mikado  tyi)e  locomotives  from  the  American  Locomotive  Com- 
pany. 

The  United  Fruit  Company  has  ordered  from  the  H.  K. 
Porter  Company,  two  4-wheel  oil  burning  locomotives  with  trail- 
ing struck,  having  a  weight  of  10,000  lb.  on  drivers  and  30  in. 
gage,  for  use  on  the  Jamaican   Division  of  its  lines. 


Freight  Cars 

The  Carnegie  Steel  Company  is  inquiring  for  3  freight  cars. 

The  Detroit  City  Railways  are  inquiring  for  1,  50-ton,  hop- 
per bottom,  coal  car. 

The  Tennessee  Coal,  Iron  &  Railroad  Company  is  inquiring 
for  20,  SO-ton  coke  cars. 

The  Canton  Hankow  is  in  the  market  for  50  high-side  gon- 
dolas, of  35-ton  capacity. 

The  Canadian  National  Railways  will  be  in  the  market 
soon  for  a  number  of   freight  acrs. 

The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Company,  Akron,  Ohio,  is  in- 
quiring for  200  cars  of  70-ton  capacity. 

O.  B.  CiNTAS.  Havana,  Cuba,  has  ordered  20  flat  cars  and  10 
tank  cars  from  the  American  Car  &  Foundry  Company. 

The  M.  a.  Hanna  Company,  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa.,  has  ordered 
50  mine  cars  from  the  American  Car  &  Foundry  Company. 

The  Oliver  Iron  Mining  Company,  Duluth,  Minn.,  is  inquir- 
ing for  30-yard,  all-steel  stripping  cars  in  lots  of  25,  SO,  100  and 
130. 

The  Bangor  Railway  &  Electric  Company,  Bangor,  Me.,  has 
ordered  3  box  cars  and  3  flat  cars  from  the  American  Car  & 
Foundry  Company. 

The  Steel  Company,  Pottsville,  Pa.,  has  ordered  17,  50-ton 
steel  hopper  cars  and  5,  50-ton  gondolas  from  the  American  Car 
&  Foundry  Company. 

The  Union  Pacific,  reported  in  the  Railway  Age  of  January 
2,  as  asking  prices  on  3.000  refrigerator  cars  has  increased  its 
inquiry  to  4,000  cars. 

The  Lidgerwood  Manufacturing  Company,  90  Liberty  street. 
New  York  City,  has  ordered  88,  50-ton  wooden  flat  cars  from 
the  American  Car  &  Foundry  Company. 

The  United  Railways  of  Havana  have  ordered  300,  30-ton 
box  cars  and  300,  25-ton  flat  cars,  all  with  steel  underframes. 
from  the  American  Car  &  Foundry  Company. 

The  Pennsylvania  Equipment  Company,  1420  Chestnut 
street,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  is  in  the  market  for  some  gasolene 
tanks.  3/16  in.  and  J4  in.  body  of  10,000  and  20,000  gal.  capacity. 

The  New  York  Central,  reported  in  the  Railway  Age  of 
November  27,  as  inquiring  for  1,000  hopper  car  bodies  for  the 
Pittsburgh  &  Lake  Erie,  has  ordered  this  equipment  from  the 
Standard  Steel  Car  Company.  These  cars  are  to  have  a  capacity 
of  110,000  lb. 


Passenger  Cars 


The  Missouri  Pacific  is  inquiring  for  20  baggage  and  express 
cars,  also  for  10  coaches. 

The  Missouri,  Kansas  &  Texas  is  inquiring  for  58  passenger] 
train  cars  of  various  types. 
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M.  J.  Butler,  managing  director  of  Armstrong-Whitworth  of 
Canada,  Ltd.,  Montreal,  and  formerly  chairman  of  the  Board  of 
Management  of  the  Canadian  Government  Railways,  has  retired 
from  active  business. 

Harvey  DeCamp,  purchasing  agent  of  the  Gulf  &  Ship  Island, 
the  Mississippi  Central  and  the  New  Orleans  Great  Northern 
with  offices  at  Hattiesburg,  Miss.,  has  been  elected  vice-president 
of  the  Certes  Supply  Company,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

C.  M.  Rogers  has  resigned  as  supervisor  of  stationary 
plants  on  the  Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  Pacific,  with  office  at 
Chicago,  to  become  manager  of  service  of  the  Locomotive 
Fire  Box  Company,  Chicago,  with  headquarters  at  630  Mar- 
quette building. 

The  Joyce-Cridland  Company,  Dayton,  Ohio,  manufacturers 
of  Joyce  jacks,  including  hydraulic,  railway,  public  service,  ship- 
building, mining,  and  contractors'  jacks,  announces  the  opening 
of  a  New  York  office  for  the  convenience  of  the  domestic  and 
export  trade,  on  the  fifth  floor  of  the  Grand  Central  Palace,  4Sth 
street  and  Lexington  avenue. 

R.  B.  Fisher,  assistant  to  the  president  of  the  Buda  Com- 
pany, Harvey,  111.,  has  been  appointed  general  sales  manager, 
directing  the  domestic  and  foreign  sales  and  advertising  de- 
partments. W.  P.  Himt,  Jr.,  general  sales  manager  and  sec- 
retary, will  continue  as  sales  manager  of  the  railway  depart- 
ment and  secretary  of  the  company. 

C.  P.  Patrick,  vice-president  of  the  Master  Boiler  Makers' 
Association,  and  general  boiler  inspector  on  the  Erie,  has  been 
appointed  general  manager  of  the  Chicago,  Wilson,  Welding  & 
Repair  Company,  with  headquarters  at  Chicago,  succeeding 
E.  S.  Fitzsimmons,  who  has  resigned  to  become  assistant  sales 
manager  of  the  Flannery  Bolt  Company,   Pittsburgh,   Pa. 

The  Locomotive  Export  Association  of  New  York  City 
has  filed  papers  with  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  the  Webb-Pomerene  Act 
seting  forth  the  details  regarding  its  organization  to  export 
locomotives  and  parts  thereof.  The  stockholders  include  the 
Baldwin  Locomotive  Works,  the  American  Locomotive  Com- 
pany and  the   Montreal  Locomotive  Works. 

John  J.  Nicholson  has  been  elected  president  of  the  Mur- 
phy Varnish  Company,  Newark,  N.  J.;  Charles  J.  Roh  has 
been  elected  vice-president  and  a  member  of  the  board  of 
directors;  Franklin  Murphy,  Jr.,  has  retired  from  the  pres- 
idency to  become  chairman  of  the  executive  committee  and 
Franklin  Murphy,  St.,  former  governor  of  New  Jersey 
remains  as  chairman  of  the  board  of  directors. 

A  contract  recently  signed  between  the  Fairbanks  Com- 
pany, New  York,  and  the  Lincoln  Electric  Company,  of 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  gives  the  Fairbanks  Company  the  exclusive 
distribution  of  Lincoln  electric  motors  for  industrial  appli- 
cations. This  line  includes  alternating  current  motors  for 
two-phase  and  three-phase  circuits  in  capacities  from  one- 
half  to  500  hp.,  for  all  commercial  voltages  and  frequencies, 
and  direct  current  motors  from  one-half  to  ISO  hp. 

At  the  annual  meeting  on  January  15  of  the  Canadian  Car  & 
Foundry  Company,  Montreal,  Que.,  the  following  new  directors 
were  elected :  W.  H.  Woodin,  president  of  the  American  Car 
&  Foundry  Company;  Andrew  Fletcher,  president  of  the  Ameri- 
can Locomotive  Company;  Lewis  L.  Clarke,  president  of  the 
American  Exchange  National  Bank,  New  York,  and  Francis  H. 
Clergue,  of  Montreal.  Erskine  Hewitt  and  J  F.  Tavlr>r  retired 
as  directors  and  there  were  two  vacancies  on  the  board. 

Arthur  G.  Henry,  metallurgist  for  the  Illinois  Tool  Works 
and  secretary  of  the  American  Steel  Treaters'  Society  since  its 
organization   in   September,   1918,  has  resigned  from  both  offices 


to  become  special  representative  for  the  Vanadium  Alloys  Steel 
Company,  Latrobe,  Pa.,  with  offices  at  566  W.  Randolph  Street, 
Chicago.  Mr.  Henry  has  been  succeeded  on  the  board  of  di- 
rectors of  the  American  Steel  Treaters'  Society  by  W.  H. 
Eisenman,  business  manager  of  the  Society  who  becomes,  in 
addition,  secretary  combining  the  two  offices  with  the  title  of 
executive    secretary. 

The  Falls  Hollowr  Staybolt  Company,  Cuyahoga  Falls,  Ohio, 
announces  the  appointment  of  the  following;  sales  representa- 
tives: Chas.  Hubbard  &  Co.,  81  Fulton  street.  New  York; 
Warren  Corning  &  Co.,  Transportation  building,  Chicago; 
Certes  Supply  Company,  Frisco  building,  St.  Louis,  Mo.; 
Spalding  &  Small,  1010  Hurt  building,  Atlanta,  Ga.;  Read- 
Rittenhouse  Company,  1234  Commercial  Trust  building, 
Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Berger-Carter  Company,  Tenth  and  Mis- 
sissippi streets,  San  Francisco,  Cal.;  A.  M.  Castle  &  Co.  of 
Washington,  Seattle,  Wash.;  and  Austin  &  Doten,  102  North 
street,  Boston,  Mass. 

Trade  Publications 

Pipe  Cutting  and  Threading  Tools.— A  new  catalogue,  No. 
12,  of  Beaver  cutting  and  threading  tools  for  pipe  has  been 
published  by  the  Borden  Company,  Warren,  Ohio.  It  contains 
list  prices  and  data  for  complete  tools  and  extra  parts  and  a 
large   number  of  illustrations. 

Asbestos. — In  the  October  31  issue  of  the  Railway  Age  there 
appeared  a  short  review  of  the  first  number  of  Asbestos,  a 
monthly  magazine,  in  which  it  was  stated  that  the  publisher 
is  the  Magnesia  Association  of  America.  This  is  an  error,  as 
the  booklet  is  published  by  Secretarial  Service,  721  Bulletin 
building,   Philadelphia,   Pa. 

Continuous  Rail  Crossing  Frogs.— An  illustrated  pamphlet 
of  16  pages,  known  as  "Installation  Book  A,"  has  recently  been 
issued  by  the  Eymon  Crossing  Company,  Marion,  Ohio,  describ- 
ing the  continuous  rail  crossing  frogs  made  by  this  company. 
The  general  construction  and  operating  features  of  these  cross- 
ings are  shown  by  means  of  photographs  of  installations  on 
various  railroads  of  the  country. 

Link-Belt  Electrical  Hoists.— The  Link-Belt  Company, 
Chicago,  111.,  has  recently  issued  a  new  catalogue,  100  pages! 
illustrated,  known  as  Book  No.  380,  which  covers  electric 
hoists,  mono-rail  trackwork,  electric  telphers,  overhead  trav- 
eling cranes  and  devolving  locomotive  cranes.  Considerable 
data  and  information  relative  to  the  diflferent  types  manufac- 
tured, their  dimensions  and  capacities  has  been  given  in  con- 
nection with  the  illustrations  and  drawings. 

Lane  Electric  Crane.— A  new  bulletin  has  been  issued  by 
N.  B.  Payne  &  Co.,  New  York  City,  sole  agent  for  Lane  electric 
cranes  manufactured  by  the  Lane  Manufacturing  Company, 
Montpelier,  Vt.  The  bulletin  illustrates  and  describes  the  sev- 
eral styles  of  electric  cranes  manufactured  by  this  company  in 
which  steel  girders  or  heavy  timbers  of  long  leaf  yellow  pine  are 
used.^  It  also  contains  a  complete  set  of  specifications  and  di- 
mensions of  the  various  styles. 

Concrete  Tanks.— In  a  36-page  bulletin  recently  issued,  the 
Portland  Cement  Association  gives  a  resume  of  the  present  use 
of  concrete  in  the  form  of  tanks  for  the  storage  of  water,  oil 
and  other  hquids.  Some  idea  of  the  extent  of  the  use  of  concrete 
for  this  purpose  is  obtained  from  a  statement  that  790,000,000 
gal.  of  oil  storage  capacity  has  been  provided  in  concrete  tanks. 
A  list  of  the  names  of  oil  and  industrial  concerns  using  concrete 
tanks  for  oil  is  given  with  the  location  and  the  dates  of  con- 
struction. 

Paasche  Portable  Painting  Equipment.— .\  four-page  illus- 
trated bulletin  has  been  issued  by  the  Paasche  Air  Brush  Com- 
pany, Chicago,  devoted  to  the  various  types  of  paint  spraying 
equipment  manufactured  by  this  company.  The  illustrations 
.show  the  \  arious  styles  of  gas,  electric  or  hand-driven  equipment 
in  actual  operation  in  painting  exteriors  and  interiors  of  build- 
ings, stacks,  tanks,  etc.  The  bulletin  also  contains  specifications, 
sizes  and  prices  of  the  various  types  and  information  concerning 
the  manner  of  assembling  this  equipment. 
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Railway  Financial  News 


Railw^ay  Officers 


Ati-anta.  Birmingham  &  Ati.antic— The  Columbia  Trust  Com- 
pany of  Now  York  announces  tliat  it  has  received  sufficient 
funds  from  the  novernincnt,  under  the  compensation  contract 
between  tiie  roads  and  the  Railroad  Administration,  to  pay 
interest  at  tlie  rate  of  5  per  cent  ]ier  annum  on  past-due  coupons 
of  the  railroad's  5  per  cent  income  bonds.  Tiic  coupons,  num- 
bered .S,  6  and  7,  were  due,  respectively,  September  1,  1918, 
March  1,  1919,  and  September  1,  1919.  On  and  after  Monday, 
January  12,  1920,  says  the  announcement,  the  coupons  will  be 
paid  at  the  rate  of  $25  each  when  accompanied  by  appro- 
priate income  tax  certificates. 

Artesian  Belt.— See  San  Anionio  Southern. 

Boston  &  Maine.— The  first  dividend  to  stockholders  since 
March  I,  1913,  has  been  declared  in  the  form  of  a  distribution 
of  $2.67  a  share  to  holders  of  the  old  preferred  stock  of  the 
road.  Neither  the  common  stock  nor  the  new  first  preferred, 
the  latter  having  been  issued  in  exchange  for  stock  of  leased 
lines  taken  in  by  the  recent  organization  will  share. 

The  Boston  &  Maine  has  made  application  to  the  New  York 
Public  Service  Commission  for  ajiproval  of  the  issue  of  its 
mortgage  bonds  amounting  to  $10,273,000,  to  mature  on  Janu- 
ary 1,  1929,  and  to  bear  interest  at  6  per  cent.  The  company 
says  the  director  general  of  railroads  on  December  6,  sub- 
mitted expenditures  for  additions,  extensions,  betterments  and 
improvements  to  the  company  and  its  subsidiaries  amounting 
to  $8,129,805,  and  estimated  expenditures,  $11,124,866.  The 
petition  asks  that  $8,000,000  of  tiie  bonds  be  issued  for  cash 
at  par,  or  to  the  director  general  of  railroads  at  par,  upon 
such  arrangement  as  to  receipt  and  disposal  of  the  proceeds 
and  interest  during  federal  control  as  the  company's  directors 
may  agree.  The  remaining  bonds,  $2,273,000,  are  to  be  used 
for  taking  up  present  outstanding  mortgage  bonds  issued  to 
the  director  general  on  December  1,  1919,  the  connection  with 
the  consolidation  of  various  New  England  lines  into  the  Bos- 
ton &  Maine. 

Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  Pacific. — This  company  has  applied 
to  the  Public  Utilities  Commission  of  Illinois  for  an  order 
authorizing  the  refund  of  its  outstanding  short  term  notes  in 
the  aggregate  amount  of  $1,500,000,  secured  by  a  pledge  of 
$3,000,000  face  value  of  its  first  and  refunding  bonds,  by  the 
issuance  of  $1,500,000  short  term  notes. 

Las  Vegas  &  Tonopah. — In  the  course  of  its  plan  of  liquidation 
this  company  has  sold  the  controlling  interest  in  the  Bullfrog 
Goldfield  Railroad  to  Althouse  &  La  Grange,  of  New  York. 
The  Bullfrog  Goldfield  extends  from  Beatty,  Nev.,  to  Gold- 
field,  a  distance  of  about  80  miles,  connecting  with  the  Tonopah 
&  Tidewater  at  Beatty,  and  with  the  Tonopah  &  Goldfield  at 
Goldfield.  The  road  was  built  in  1507.  It  connects  with 
southern  California,  over  the  Las  Vegas  &  Tonopah,  and  it 
continued  in  operation  until  the  latter  road  was  extended  to 
Goldfield. 

In  1914,  the  two  roads  entered  into  a  joint  operat- 
ing agreement,  using  the  Bullfrog-Goldfield  tracks.  This 
agreement  continued  until  1918,  when  a  new  one  was  made, 
providing  for  the  joint  operation  of  the  Bullfrog-Goldfield  be- 
tween Beatty  and  Goldfield,  and  the  Tonopah  &  Tidewater 
between  Ludlow  and  Beatty.  The  Las  Vegas  &  Tonopah 
services  were  discontinued  permanently  on   November  1,  1918. 

Lehigh  Vallev. — James  F.  Bell,  vice-president  of  the  Wash- 
burn-Crosby Company,  has  been  elected  a  director  of  the  Le- 
high Valley,  succeeding  James  McLean,  deceased. 

San  Antonio  Southern. — This  company  has  been  incorporated 
at  San  Antonio,  Tex.,  with  a  capital  stock  of  $250,000,  by  the 
purchasers  of  the  .Artesian  Belt  Railroad.  The  new  owners 
of  the  road  plan  to  extend  the  line  south  from  Christine  to 
some  point  on  the  Rio  Grande,  a  distance  of  about  125  miles. 
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Railroad  Administration 

Regional 

Charles  A.  Phelan,  operating  assistant  of  the  Allegheny  re- 
gion at   Philadelphia,   Pa.,  has  resigned. 

Federal  and  General  Managers 
Elisha  Lee,  federal  manager  of  the   Pennsylvania,  Eastern 
Lines,  has  had  his  jurisdiction  extended  over  the  Cumberland. 
Valley  which  has   been   released   from   the  control  of  C.   W. 
Galloway. 

C.  H.  Ewing,  federal  manager  of  the  Philadelphia  &  Read- 
ing, has  had  his  jurisdiction  extended  over  the  Gettysburg  & 
Ilarrisburg  and  the  Philadelphia  &  Reading  between  Lurgan, 
Shippensburg  and  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  which  have  been  released 
from  the  control  of  C.  W.  Galloway. 

M.  C.  Byers,  general  manager  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio> 
at  Hagerstown,  Md.,  has  been  appointed  federal  manager  of 
the  Western  .Maryland  and  the  Cumberland  &  Pennsylvania, 
with  the  same  headquarters,  these  lines  having  been  released 
from  the  jurisdiction  of  C.  W.  Galloway. 

C.  W.  Galloway,  federal  manager  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio, 
Lines  East  and  West,  has  had  released  from  his  jurisdiction 
the  Cumberland  Valley,  the  Gettysburg  &  Reading,  the  Get- 
tysburg &  Harrisburg,  and  the  Philadelphia  &  Reading,  be- 
tween Lurgan,  Shippensburg  and  Harrisburg,  Pa.  Mr.  Gal- 
loway has  had  his  jurisdiction  extended  over  the  Statenj 
Island  Rapid  Transit,  the  Staten  Island,  the  Baltimore  &: 
New  York  and  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  properties  and  piers 
on  Manhattan  Island,  all  of  which  have  been  released  from 
the  control  of  C.  H.  Ewing,  federal  manager;  and  over  the- 
Dayton  &  Union  and  the  Dayton  Union,  released  from-  the- 
jurisdiction  of  R.  N.  Begien;  also  over  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio 
between  Harrisburg,  Va.,  and  Lexington,  Va.,  of  which,  un- 
til recently,  E.  H.  Coapman  was  federal  manager. 

I.  L.  Hibbard,  whose  promotion  to  general  manager  of  the- 
.Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe  Coast  Lines  was  announced  in 
the  Railway  A^e  of  Januarv  9,  page  21),  was  born  at  Woodhull, 

N.  Y.,  July  8,  1857.  Mr. 
Hibbard  began  railroad' 
work  in  1876  as  a  ware- 
houseman in  the  service- 
of  the  Erie,  and  later 
served  as  freight  clerk. 
From  1881  to  1884  he- 
was  employed  as  a  ste- 
nographer in  the  general' 
freight  office  of  the  In- 
dianapolis &  St.  Louis, 
Mo.,  and  from  1884  to 
1886  he  held  a  similar 
position  in  the  office  of 
the  master  of  transpor- 
tation of  the  Wabash, 
St.  Louis  &  Pacific.  In 
1886  Mr.  Hibbard  was 
appointed  trainmaster  of 
the  latter  road  and 
served  in  that  capacity 
until  1890  when  he  was 
appointed  trainmaster  of 
the  Southern  California.  In  Decemljcr,  1896,  he  was  appointed 
agent  of  the  same  road  at  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  and  in  October,. 
1897,  became  superintendent  of  the  Tlbuquerque  division  of  the 
Santa  Fe  Pacific,  now  a  part  of  the  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa 
Fe,  at  Winslow,  Ariz.  From  October  1,  1903,  to  February  1, 
1905,    he    was   superintendent    of    the    Los    Angeles    division    of 
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the  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe  with  headquarters  at  San 
Bernardino,  Cal.,  and  on  February  1,  1905,  he  was  appointed 
general  superintendent  of  the  Santa  Fe  Coast  Lines.  In  April, 
1913,  Mr.  Hibbard  was  appointed  acting  general  manager  of 
the  Santa  Fe  Coast  Lines,  performing  the  duties  of  A.  G.  Wells, 
who  had  been  granted  a  leave  of  absence  because  of  sickness. 
Upon  Mr.  Wells'  return  to  active  service  in  October,  1913,  Mr. 
Hibbard  resumed  his  duties  as  general  superintendent.  In 
November,  1916,  he  was  promoted  to  assistant  general  manager, 
serving  in  that  capacity  until  his  recent  further  promotion. 

C.  H.  Lantry,  who  recently  returned  from  service  in 
Russia  with  the  Russian  Railway  Service  Corps,  has  been 
appointed  assistant  to  the  general  manager  of  the  Northern 
Pacific. 

A.  G.  Wells,  whose  promotion  to  federal  manager  of  the 
Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe,  the  Panhandle  &  Santa  Fe,  the 
Panhandle  &   Santa  Fe,   the  Rio  Grande,   El   Paso  &  Santa  Fe, 

the  Grand  Canyon,  the 
Kansas  City  Southwest- 
ern, and  the  Athcison 
Union  Depot  &  Rail- 
roads was  announced  in 
the  Ranlivay  Age  of 
January  9,  (page  217), 
was  born  at  Guelph, 
Ont.,  November  18,  1861. 
Mr.  Wells  entered  rail- 
way service  in  1876  as 
a  machinist  apprentice 
on  the  Kansas  City,  St. 
Joseph  &  Council  Bluffs. 
From  that  time  until 
March  1,  1893,  he  was 
successively  a  clerk  in 
the  motive  power  de- 
partment of  the  Chicago, 
Burlington  &  Quincy, 
clerk  to  the  purchasing 
agent  of  the  Atlantic  & 
Pacific,  to  a  division 
superintendent  of  the  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe,  and  to  the 
general  superintendent  and  trainmaster  of  the  Atlantic  &  Pacific ; 
assistant  to  the  general  manager  of  the  Ohio  &  Mississippi, 
general  superintendent  of  the  Ohio,  Indiana  &  Western  and 
division  superintendent  of  respectively  the  Peoria,  Indianapolis 
and  St.  Louis  divisions  of  the  Cleveland,  Cincinnati,  Chicago  & 
St.  Louis.  In  September,  1893,  he  was  appointed  assistant  to 
the  first  vice-president  of  the  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe 
with  headquarters  at  Chicago  and  continued  in  that  capacity 
until  November  1,  1894.  Appointed  general  superintendent  of 
the  Atlantic  &  Pacific  on  January  1,  1895,  he  held  the  position 
until  June  30,  1897,  when  he  was  appointed  general  superin- 
tendent of  the  Santa  Fe  Pacific.  In  September,  1897,  he  was 
also  appointed  general  superintendent  of  the  Southern  Califor- 
nia In  addition  to  these  two,  he  was  also  made  general  super- 
intendent of  the  San  Francisco  &  San  Joaquin  Valley  in  October, 
1899.  From  January,  1901,  to  February,  1902,  he  served  as 
acting  general  manager,  and  on  February,  1902,  was  appointed 
general  maangcr  of  the  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe  Coast 
Lines,  a  consolidation  of  the  three  lines  over  which  he  had 
been  acting  as  general  manager.  In  April,  1913,  Mr.  Wells  was 
granted  a  leave  of  absence  for  six  months  because  of  ill  health. 
Returning  to  his  duties  as  general  manager  of  the  Santa  Fe 
Coast  Lines  in  October  of  the  same  year,  he  continued  in  the 
capacity  of  general  manager  until  his  recent  appointment  as  fed- 
eral manager. 

R.  N.  Begein,  federal  manager  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio, 
Western  Lines,  has  been  appointed  general  manager  of  the 
same  lines,  as  well  as  of  the  Dayton  and  the  Dayton  Union, 
with  headquarters  at  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Operating 

R.  D.  Miller,  trainmaster  of  the  Milwaukeee  (Wis.)  Ter- 
minals division  of  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul,  has 
been  appointed  trainmaster  of  the  Northern  division,  with 
headquarters  at  Milwaukee,  succeeding  C.  A.  Turney,  who 
has  been  transferred  to  succeed  Mr.  Miller  as  trainmaster 
of  the  Milwaukee  Terminals  division. 


Traffic 

V.  A.  Braunstein  has  been  appointed  assistant  general  pas- 
senger agent  of  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio,  with  headquarters 
at  Richmond,  Va.,  succeeding  W.  O.  Warthen,  deceased. 

Engineering  and  Rolling  Stock 

E.  A.  Black,  signal  supervisor  of  the  Franklin  district  of 
the  New  York  Central,  Ljnes  West  of  Buffalo,  with  head- 
quarters at  Ashtabula,  Ohio,  has  been  appointed  chief  signal 
inspector,  with  headquarters  at  Cleveland,  Ohio,  succeeding 
J.  C.  Seaman,  who  has  been  appointed  signal  supervisor  of 
the  Cleveland  district,  with  headquarters  at  Elyria,  Ohio. 
L.  L.  Whitcomb,  signal  supervisor  of  the  Cleveland  district, , 
with  headquarters  at  Elyria,  has  been  transferred  to  succeed  ' 
Mr.  Black  at  Ashtabula. 

Corporate 

Executive,  Financial,  Legal  and  Accounting 

F.  M.  Whitaker  has  resumed  his  duties  as  vice-president  in 
charge  of  traffic  of  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  and  the  Hocking 
Valley,  with  headquarters  at  Richmond,  Va.,  which  position 
he  held  prior  to  federal  control. 

J.  D.  Woodworth,  traffic  assistant  to  the  regional  director 
of  the  Northwestern  region,  will  resume  his  former  position 
as  second  vice-president  in  charge  of  traiific  of  the  Northern 
Pacific,  with  headquarters  at  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  on  March  1. 

I.  B.  Koons,  since  July,  1918,  assistant  to  W.  G.  Besler 
president  of  the  Central  of  New  Jersey,  has  resumed,  effective 
December  IS,  his  position  as  vice-president  and  freight  traffic 
manager,  with  headquarters  at  New  York,  which  he  held 
prior  to  Federal  control. 

Gerritt  Fort,  assistant  director  of  the  division  of  traffic  of  the 
Railroad  .Administration  in  charge  of  passenger  traffic,  who  re- 
signed to  become  vice-president  in  charge  of  traffic  of  Boston  & 

Maine  as  announced  in 
the  Raihvay  Age  of  Jan- 
uary 9  (page  218),  was 
born  November  12,  1865, 
at  Cedar  Rapids,  la.  Mr, 
Fort  began  railroad  work 
in  1884  as  clerk  to  the 
superintendent  of  the 
Burlington,  Cedar  Rapids 
&  Northern  at  Cedar 
Rapids.  He  left  that 
road  in  1887  to  become 
clerk  to  the  auditor  of^ 
the  Wabash  at  Chicago 
under  the  receivership,  a 
position  he  held  for  two 
years  and  some  months 
when  he  resigned  to  ac- 
cept the  appointment  of 
chief  rale  clerk  in  the- 
general  passenger  de- 
partment of  the  New 
York  Central  &  Hudson 
River  at  New  York.  In  September,  1891,  he  was  promoted  to 
chief  clerk  in  the  same  department  and  in  January,  si.x  years 
later,  became  secretary  for  the  Central  Passenger  Association 
at  Chicago.  In  September,  1900,  he  became  assistant  general 
passenger  agent  of  the  Union  Pacific,  executing  the  duties  of 
that  office  for  seven  years  or  until  1907  when  he  was  appointed 
assistant  to  the  vice-president  of  the  New  York  Central  and 
three  years  later  made  general  passenger  agent  of  the  same  road, 
lines  East  of  Buffalo.  A  few  months  after  receiving  the  ap- 
pointment just  mentioned,  Mr.  Fort  left  the  New  York  Central 
to  return  to  the  Union  Pacific  as  passenger  traffic  manager  and 
in  December  of  the  same  year  he  also  took  over  the  traffic 
managership  of  the  Oregon  Short  Line.  It  was  while  holding 
these  positions  that  he  was  appointed,  in  February,  1918,  shortly 
after  the  establishment  of  federal  control  of  the  roads,  assistant 
director  of  the  division  of  traffic  with  headquarters  at  Washing- 
ton, D.  C. 
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Hale  Holden,  iiki<)ii;i1  director  of  tlic  Central  Western 
region  ol  the  Railroad  Adtiiiiiistration,  has  been  elected  presi- 
dent of  the  (.!hiiaK;o,  UurlinKton  &  Qiiincy  and  the  Colorado 
&  Southern,  effective  on  the  termination  of  his  connection 
with  tlie  Railroad  .Xdniinistration.  lie  has  agreed  to  remain 
with  the  Railroad  Administration  temporarily  and  probably 
until  the  termination  of  federal  control.  Mr.  Holden  was 
president  of  the   Murlin^jton  prior  to  federal  control. 

Traffic 

P.  W.  Reed  has  been  appointed  general  freight  agent  of 
the  Gulf.  I'lorida  &  -Mabama,  at  Pensacola,  Via. 

Engineering  and  Rolling  Stock 

H.  C.  Booz,  corporate  engineer  of  the  Pennsylvania,  East- 
ern Lines,  with  headquarters  at  Philadelphia,  has  resigned, 
eflfective  February  1,  to  become  chief  engineer  of  the  Ber- 
wind-White  Coal   Mining  Company. 

E.  O.  Smith,  master  mechanic  on  the  St.  Louis  &  Hannibal, 
with  headquarters  at  Hannibal,  Mo.,  has  been  appointed  to 
the  newly  created  position  of  master  mechanic  on  the  Louisiana 
&  North  West,  with  office  at  Homer,  La. 

James  Hanahan,  roadniaster  for  the  Alaskan  Engineering 
Commission,  with  office  at  Anchorage,  Alaska,  has  been  pro- 
moted to  assistant  superintendent  of  tracks,  with  local  juris- 
diction over  the  maintenance  and  construction  of  tracks  from 
Anchorage  northward  to  the  end  of  the  line. 

Special 

J.  F.  Coffey,  assistant  manager  of  the  land  and  industrial 
department  for  the  Alaskan  Engineering  Commission,  with 
office  at  Anchorage,  Alaska,  has  been  appointed  manager  of 
that  department,  with  the  same  headquarters,  succeeding  to 
part  of  the  duties  of  B.  H.  BarndoUar,  who  has  been  appointed 
head  of  the  accounting  division  of  the  Alaskan  Engineering 
Commission. 

E.  R.  McFarland  has  resumed  his  duties  as  telegraph  and 
telephone  superintendent  for  the  Alaskan  Engineering  Com- 
mission, with  headquarters  at  Anchorage,  Alaska,  succeeding 
J.  J.  Longacre,  acting  superintendent,  who  has  resumed  his 
duties  as  chief  electrician  of  the  light  and  power  plant  at 
Anchorage.  Prior  to  the  recent  reorganization  of  the  Alas- 
kan Engineering  Commission,  which  controls  the  Alaska 
Northern,  Mr.  McFarland  has  been  temporarily  assigned  to 
other  duties. 


Obituary 


Winslow  T.  Perkins,  formerly  division  superintendent  of 
the  Boston  &  Maine  at  Boston,  Mass.,  died  in  his  home  at 
Maiden,   Mass.,  January   15,  at  the  age  of  83  years. 

Eugene  R.  Francisco,  traveling  auditor  of  the  Wabash,  was 
killed  by  a  train  at  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  on  January  2.  He  was 
72  years  old  and  had  been  in  the  employ  of  the  Wabash  for 
40  years 

Norman  J.  Lee,  formerly  general  agent  of  the  New  York, 
New  Haven  &  Hartford,  with  office  at  New  Haven,  Conn., 
died  at  his  home  in  New  Haven,  January  1,  after  an  illness 
of  several  months. 

W.  O.  Warthen,  assistant  general  passenger  agent  of  the 
Chesapeake  &  Ohio  at  Richmond,  Va.,  died  December  30, 
1919.  at  his  home  in  Richmond.  Mr.  Warthen  had  been  in 
failing  health  for  almost  a  year. 

William  T.  Gorrell,  formerly  master  car  builder  of  the 
Philadelphia  &  Reading  at  Reading,  Pa.,  died  December  13, 
1919,  at  his  home  in  Reading.  Mr.  Gorrell  was  pensioned 
February  1,  1914,  having  become  70  years  of  age. 

Perry  Maxson,  pioneer  railroad  builder,  died  at  his  home 
in  Emporia,  Kan.,  on  January  8,  at  the  age  of  96  years.  Mr. 
Maxson  helped  to  organize  and  build  the  Missouri,  Kansas 


»S:    Texas  ihrougli    Kan^as,  making  a  treaty  with   the   Indians 
for  the  right-of-way. 

E.  D.  Parker,  formerly  .iNsistant  general  freight  agent  on 
tlie  Minne.ipolis,  St.  Paul  &  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  with  liead- 
<iuarters  at  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  died  in  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  on 
Deceml)er  7,  1919,  at  the  age  of  81  years.  Mr.  Parker  retired 
from   acti\e   railroad   service   in   1910. 

George  Weston,  well  known  transportation  engineer  and 
railroad  builder,  died  January  6  at  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  after  a 
brief  illness.  Mr.  Weston  was  born  in  Kalamazoo,  Mich., 
January  30,  1861.  He  began  railroad  work  at  the  age  of  nine- 
teen as  rodman  for  the  Missouri,  Kansas  &  Texas.  Some 
years  later  he  engaged  in  the  construction  of  railroads  in 
the  middle  west.  In  1887  he  became  associated  with  Charles 
T.  Yerkes,  an  engineer  in  charge  of  laying  Chicago  cable 
lines,  and  shortly  after  installed  several  trolley  lines  in  Chi- 
cago. About  a  year  ago  he  and  liis  brother  organized  the 
firm  of  Weston  &  Co.,  consulting  engineers  on  transporta- 
tion and  valuation  work,  with  offices  at  Chicago. 

Judge  Leigh  Richmond  Watts,  consulting  counsel  of  the 
Seaboard  .\ir  Line,  died  December  30,  1919,  at  his  home  in 
Portsmouth,  Va.,  at  the  age  of  74  years.  Judge  Watts  was 
born  at  Portsmouth  on  December  12,  1843.  He  served  in 
the  confederate  army  during  the  Civil  War,  and  in  1867  was 
.graduated  from  the  University  of  Virginia  Department  of 
Law.  Having  practiced  his  profession  in  Portsmouth  for 
some  time  Judge  Watts  was,  in  1883,  appointed  counsel  for 
the  Seaboard  &  Roanoke  Railroad,  the  parent  system  of  the 
Seaboard  Air  Line.  He  served  in  that  capacity  until  July, 
1890,  when  he  was  appointed  general  counsel  of  the  Seaboard 
Air  Line  System,  whicli  position  he  filled  until  1917,  when  he 
withdrew  from  active  duty  and  became  consulting  counsel. 

Edward  Raymond,  assistant  general  manager  of  the  East- 
ern district  of  the  .\tchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe,  with  head- 
quarters at  Topeka,  Kan.,  died  in  tliat  city  on  January  13, 
at  the  age  of  61  years.  Mr.  Raymond  gave  his  entire  railway 
service  to  the  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe,  beginning  in 
1877  as  a  section  foreman.  Prior  to  December,  1910,  he  was 
successively  section  foreman,  roadmaster,  trainmaster,  assist- 
ant superintendent  and  division  superintendent.  On  the  latter 
date  he  was  promoted  to  general  superintendent  of  the  West- 
ern district  of  the  eastern  lines,  with  headquarters  at  Newton, 
Kan.  In  1914,  he  was  temporarily  appointed  to  the  position 
of  assistant  to  the  vice-president  in  charge  of  operation,  with 
office  at  Chicago,  holding  that  position  until  April,  1915, 
when  he  resumed  the  duties  as  general  superintendent  of  the 
eastern  lines  of  the  Western  district.  In  September,  1916,  he 
was  transferred,  as  general  superintendent,  to  the  Eastern 
district,  eastern  lines,  with  lieadquarters  at  Topeka.  In  1917, 
the  title  of  his  office  was  changed  to  assistant  general  man- 
ager, the  duties  remaining  the  same.  He  retained  that  posi- 
tion until  his  death. 
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Probably  criticism  of  the  Senate  and  House  Conference  Com- 
mittee on  railroad  legislation  because  its  members  have  not 
TTfF     f     f  n  1  speedily  agreed  on  a  report  to  their  re- 

ec    ot  JJelays      spective  houses  would  be  energy  wasted. 
in  Passing  The  delays  that  are  responsible  for  the 

Legislation  present   situation    occurred    before   the 

conferees  were  appointed.  It  is  not 
surprising  that  important  differences  have  arisen  be- 
tween them;  and  since  important  differences  have 
arisen,  it  will  take  time  to  effect  an  agreement.  But  there 
is  one  important  fact  which  the  members  of  the  Conference 
Committee  and  other  members  of  Congress  should  not  over- 
look,— viz,  that  every  day's  unnecessary  delay  in  passing 
the  railroad  legislation  will  effect  adversely  the  amount  of 
freight  the  railways  will  be  able  to  haul  for  the  people  of 
the  United  States  next  fall  and  winter.  Railroad  facilities 
are  inadequate  to  handling  all  the  commerce  now  offering. 
Even'  day  that  passes  they  are  becoming  more  inadequate. 
Xo  substantial  increase  of  them  will  or  can  be  begun  until 
the  legislation  under  which  the  railways  are  to  be  returned 
to  private  operation  shall  have  been  passed.  Soon  the  year 
will  be  so  far  advanced  that  no  orders  placed  for  equipment 
and  no  contracts  placed  for  the  enlargement  of  yards  and 
tenninals  can  be  carried  out  in  time  to  be  of  any  advantage 
in  the  handling  of  traffic  next  fall  or  winter.  That  the  rail- 
ways will  have  extremely  serious  trouble  in  handling  the 
country's  commerce  throughout  the  present  }'ear,  and  es- 
pecially next  fall  and  winter,  is  now  a  foregone  conclusion 
unless  for  some  reason  there  is  a  heavy  decrease  of  traffic. 
The  sooner  Congress  acts  the  less  serious  the  conditions  will 
be;  and  the  longer  it  delays  the  worse  they  will  be. 


Making 


Director-General  Hines  on  January  20  issued  a  statement 
to  the  shippers  of  the  country  urging  them  to  co-operate  with 
the  Railroad  Administration  until  priv- 
vate  operation  is  resumed  in  making 
the  Best  Use  the  best  practicable  use  of  freight  cars. 
of  Equipment  Shippers  should  do  this  in  their  own 
selfish  interests.  As  Mr.  Hines  pointed 
out,  there  has  been  only  a  very  small  increase  in  the  number 
of  freight  cars  in  the  country  within  recent  years.  The  rail- 
way companies  could  not  provide  enough  during  the  last 
years  of  private  operation  because  of  inadequate  rates  and 
earnings  and  war  conditions.  The  Railroad  Administra- 
tion could  not  do  so  because  of  war  conditions  in  1918  and 
because  Congress  did  not  provide  the  necessarj-  funds  in 
1919.  Meantime,  there  has  occurred  an  enormous  increase 
of  traffic,  except  during  a  few  months  last  spring;  and  there 
is  good  reason  for  expecting  this  to  continue.  Mr.  Hines 
points  out  that  in  the  week  ended  Januar}'  .S,  the  number  of 
cars  loaded  was  162,228  greater  than  in  the  same  week  of 
last  year  and  216,269  greater  than  in  the  corresponding  week 
two  years 4ago.  The  business  offering  is  so  large  that  with- 
out the  co-operation  of  the  shippers,  the  Railroad  Adminis- 
tration cannot  handle  it,  nor,  without  the  shippers'  co-op- 
eration will  the  railway  companies  be  able  to  handle  it  later. 
One  of  the  principal  reasons  why  it  has  been  possible  for  the 
railways  to  move  such  a  vastly  increa.sed  traffic  within  re- 


cent years  without  any  corresponding  increase  of  facilities 
has  been  the  co-operation  they  have  received  from  shippers 
in  the  heavier  loading  of  cars.  Recently,  however— doubtless 
because  of  the  patriotic  motives  arising  from  the  war  have 
ceased  to  operate — the  average  tons  loaded  per  car  has  been 
declining.  This  injures  both  railways  and  shippers  by  re- 
ducing the  amount  of  traffic  which  can  be  and  is  moved ;  for 
even  if  equipment  were  used  to  the  practical  limit  of  its  ca- 
ixicity  there  would  hardly  be  enough  to  handle  the  traffic 
now  offering.  It  will  be  months  at  least  before  any  con- 
siderable additions  can  be  made  to  existing  railroad  facilities. 
Meantime  all  the  business  that  is  moved  at  all  must  be  moved 
with  the  existing  facilities.  The  easiest  and  most  effective 
means  available  of  causing  the  maximum  practicable  busi- 
ness to  be  moved  will  be  for  the  railways  and  the  shippers, 
both  before  and  after  the  roads  are  returned  to  private  op- 
eration, to  co-operate  in  securing  and  maintaining  the  maxi- 
mum practicable  loading  of  cars.  If  the  demands  on  the 
railways  continue  as  heavy  as  they  are  now,  the  lighter  ship- 
pers load  cars  for  many  months  to  come,  the  more  of  their 
products  they  will  have  left  on  their  hands  because  the  rail- 
ways cannot  haul  them. 


In   talking   to   railroad   emplojees   a   few   years   a^o,   L.   F. 
Lorce,  now  president  of  the  Delaware  &  Hudson,  Suggested 

Steel  Corporation      ^^'"^  'f,  ^'''-^  '^'^'"^^"^  ^^^isfik  wUh  the 
way   the   properties   were   managed,    it 
Stock  Sold  would  not  take  a  great  while  for  them 

to  Employees  ^°  ^^y  control  of  the  company.  This 
is  not  as  fanciful  as  it  sounds,  and  if 
the  present  rate  of  the  purchase  of  stock  in  the  United 
States  Steel  Corporation  by  employees  continues,  it  will  not 
be  many  years  until  the  employees  will  hold  a  larger  block 
of  stock  than  any  other  single  individual  interest  in  the 
steel  corporation.  The  corporation  first  offered  common 
stock  to  Its  employees  in  1910  and  since  that  time  has 
made  an  offer  each  year  at  prices  varying  with  the  market 
price  of  the  stock.  During  this  period,  employees  have 
.subscribed  to  $51, ,500,000  in  shares  of  slock  or  over  10  per 
cent  of  the  $500,000,000  stock  outstanding.  For  the  first 
time,  this  year  the  stock  is  offered  to  emplovees  at  the  full 
market  price.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  offering  price  on 
Wednesday,  January  14,  when  the  announcement  was  made, 
was  106,  or  about  a  point  above  the  quotations  for  the  day 
on  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange.  The  employee,  however, 
pays  for  the  stock  on  the  instalment  plan  and'  furthermore 
receives  a  bonus  of  $5  per  share  per  year  for  five  years  in 
addition  to  the  regular  dividends  on  the  stock.  If  he  sells 
the  stock  in  less  than  five  years,  his  bonus  ceases.  Even 
this  year,  therefore,  the  offering  price  to  employees  is  very 
much  lower  than  the  market  price,  provided  the  employee 
holds  the  stock  for  five  years.  Last  year  employees  took 
$15,561,000  of  common  stock  and  since  the  amount  of  stock 
which  any  employee  can  subscribe  for  is  proportionate  to 
the  wage  received,  and  the  average  wages  per  employee 
in  1919  are  estimated  at  $1,900  as  against  $1,685  in  1918, 
consideral)ly  more  than  $15,000,000  in  stock  will  probably 
be  subscril:>ed  for  this  year.     No    offering  of  railroad  stock 
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lias  rviT  ln'cM  mailc  U>  (•m|)l()yi'i'>  (.oviTiii^  a  |)iri(i(l  of  yrars 
on  as  an  altraitivc  l)asis  as  that  of  tlio  I'nitcd  States  Strcl 
Corporation  offorinj;,  hut  in  tlie  succi-.'^s  of  this  steel  cori)ora- 
tion  exjKTinicnt.  mi.uht  there  not  he  fcKnl  for  tliouf^ht  for 
Glenn  E.  Plunih?  If  railroad  employees  want  rei)resenta- 
tion  in  the  management  and  direetion  of  the  affairs  of  tlieir 
company,  why  sliouldn't  tliey  honestly  and  openly  huy  it 
instead  of  askinj;  the  ta.\  payers  to  put  uj)  money.  Some- 
tliing  for  nothini;  was  tlic  sul).stance  of  the  IMuml)  plan,  l)ut 
emjilovee  participation  in  ownership  need  not  rest  on  any 
such  uneconomic  and  unjustituil)le  scheme  as  tiic  >tc(l  cor- 
poration's  cxiHTJencc   lias    ])roved. 


Commissioner  Woolley  Denies 

Prejudging  Railway  Rate  Case 

/^OMMISSIONKK  RoHKKT  W.  Wooi.i.KV  of  the  Interstate 
^  Commerce  Commission,  has  written  us  a  letter,  wli.cli 
we  pul)lish  on  another  pajje,  commenting  upon  certain  edi- 
torials which  were  ])uhlished  in  our  issue  of  January  2^. 
These  editorials  criticised  a  statement  liy  Mr.  Woolley  pu';- 
lished  recently  in  the  New  York  Herald,  in  which  the  Lom- 
mis.sioner  opposed  the  reluin  of  the  railways  to  priv.itc 
operation  upcn  the  grcund  that  it  wculd  result  in  a  demand 
for  large  adv  nces  in  f re  ght  uues,  and  that  theje  adv  nci-s 
in  rates  would  result  in  a  huge  increase  in  the  cost  of  living. 

Mr.  Woolley  denies  that  he  has  "prejudged"  the  railways' 
case,  and  states  that  "once  the  radroads  are  Inick  in  tlie 
hands  cf  the'r  owners,  their  needs  brought  to  the  judiciril 
attention  of  the  Commission  will  be  quite  another  matter." 

In  view  of  Mr.  Woolley's  statement,  we  cheerfully  wlth- 
dniw  cur  assertion  that  he  has  "prejudged"  the  railways' 
case. 

We  also  agree  entirely  with  the  position  he  takes 
that  "an  Interstate  Commerce  Commissioner  is  well  within 
his  rights  in  discussing  proposed  legislation."  We  believe, 
however,  that  an  Interstate  Commissioner  in  discussing  rail- 
way questions,  should  be  especially  careful,  because  of  his 
peculiar  relationship  to  the  railroad  business,  to  base  his 
discussion  upon  facts,  and,  for  reasons  we  gave  in  the  edi- 
torials to  which  ,Mr.  Woolley  refers,  we  believe  that,  in 
predicating  his  argument  regarding  rate  advances  largely 
on  the  proposition  that  an  advance  in  rates  causes  a  five 
times  greater  increase  in  the  cost  of  living,  he  was  very 
far  from  basing  it  on  facts. 

In  those  editorials  we  gave  a  large  amount  of  statistical 
data  tending  to  show  that  there  never  has  been  any  such 
relationship  between  rates  and  the  cost  of  living  as  that  on 
which  he  so  largely  based  his  argument.  In  his  letter  to 
us,  Mr.  W^ooUey  refers  to  "certain  figures  quoted  by  you  and 
compiled  by  the  Bureau  of  Railway  Economics,  an  organiza- 
tion financed  by  the  funds  of  railroad  corporations,"  which 
he  says  were  "misleading."  W^e  fear  that  Commissioner 
Woolley  did  not  do  us  the  honor  to  read  our  editorials  verv 
carefully  before  writing  us  regarding  them,  for  we  did  not 
quote  in  them  a  single  figure  that  had  been  compiled  by 
the  Bureau  of  Railway  Economics,  although  that  Bureau  has 
our  confidence  as  a  reliable  source  of  information.  All  the 
figures  we  quoted,  as  we  clearly  indicated  in  our  editorials, 
were  compiled  by  the  Railroad  Administration  and  by  the 
Bureau  of  Statistics  of  the  Department  of  Labor,  both 
branches  of  the  United  States  Government.  The  Commis- 
sioner does  not  point  out  wherein  they  were  misleading.  We 
would  gladly  give  him  space  in  our  columns  to  do  so.  If  any 
of  them  were  "misleading."  however,  the  government  of  the 
United  States  and  not  the  railway  corporations  must  be  held 
responsible. 


Railway  Stockholders   Losses 

"T^iiK  STOCKS  of  a  dozen  or  twenty  of  the  largest  American 
''  railroads  were  consideri-d  by  conservative  hankers  in  the 
decade  1S'>5  to  1905  as  a  .sound  investment  for  at  least  a 
part  of  the  funds  of  individuals  dependent  on  their  income 
from  investments  for  their  living.  Outstanding  among 
this  list  were  the  Pennsylvania  and  the  Atchison, 
Topeka  &  Santa  Ee,  with  the  ("hicago,  Milwaukee 
&  St.  Paul,  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio,  the  Northern 
Pacific  and  the  Chesa|)eake  &  O  hio  as  close  follow- 
ers. Since  1901  the  Pennsylvania  stcxk  with  a  par  value 
of  50  has  sold  at  85,  and  the  Atchi.son,  TojK'ka  &  Santa  Ee 
with  a  par  value  of  100  has  sold  at  over  125.  A  few  days 
after  the  announcement  of  the  roads  being  taken  over  by  the 
government  and  a  fixed  rental  being  guaranteed  the  corpo- 
rations, Penn.sylvania  sold  at  47  and  Atchison  .sold  at 
87.  At  the  end  of  last  week  Pennsylvania  sold  at  42  and 
Atchi.son  at  84.  About  half  (jf  the  total  number  of  stock- 
holders in  the  Pennsylvania  are  women.  It  may  be  assumed 
that  almost  all  of  the.se  stockholders  are  dependent  on  their 
income  from  investments  for  their  living,  and  it  is  probably 
safe  to  say  that  more  than  three-quarters  of  the  stockholders 
of  both  Pennsylvania  and  Atchison  are  dependent  on  their 
income  from  investments.  Neither  of  these  stocks  yielded  a 
high  enough  rate  of  return  in  the  period  1895  to  1905  to  be 
attractive  investments  for  a  business  man,  and  neither  was 
in  any  sense  of  the  word  speculative.  The  financial  struc- 
ture of  both  corporations  is  sound  and  con.servative.  Bonds 
are  not  the  predominant  part  of  the  capitalization  as  they  are 
on  so  many  other  American  railroads,  and  each  year  large 
additions  have  been  made  to  the  property  through  the 
expenditure  of  money  which  could  have  been  paid  out  in 
dividends. 

Fifteen  years  ago  St.  Paul  was  regarded  as  a  gilt-edge  stock, 
Baltimore  &  Ohio  was  in  almost  the  same  class,  and  North- 
ern Pacific  ranked  about  equally  high.  Since  1900  St.  Paul 
has  sold  at  just  under  200,  and  is  now  selling  at  about  .36 ; 
Baltimore  &  Ohio  sold  at  over  125  and  is  now  selling  around 
31;  Northern  Pacific  sold  above  200,  excluding  the  Northern 
Pacific  corner  in  1901,  and  is  now  selling  around  78.  The 
Chesapeake  &  Ohio,  the  Lehigh  Valley  and  the  New  York 
Central  are  investment  stocks,  as  is  shown  by  the  fact  that 
Chesapeake  &  Ohio  has  since  1900  .sold  at  92.  Lehigh  Val- 
ley with  a  par  of  50  sold  at  over  121,  and  New  York  Cen- 
tral with  a  par  of  100  sold  at  over  174.  The  Chesapeake  & 
Ohio  is  now  around  55,  Lehigh  Valley  43  and  New  York 
Central  68.  It  will  have  to  be  both  a  simple  and  a  thor- 
oughly sound  economic  basis  on  which  Congress  re-estab- 
lishes railroad  credit  if  the  woman  stockholder,  who  has  seen 
a  reduction  of  $40  per  share  in  the  price  of  her  Pennsylvania 
stock  or  of  over  $40  per  share  on  the  Atchison  stock,  is  to 
regain  her  faith  in  railways  as  an  investment. 

The  Chief  of  Engineers,  U.  S.  A. 

and  the  Railways 

17  NGiNEERS  IN  RAILWAY  SERVICE  have  been  assigned  to  two 
*-"*  general  classes,  the  first  embracing  those  who  are  pri- 
marily engineers  and  the  second  those  who  are  essentially 
railroad  men.  Members  of  the  first  class  have  been  accused 
of  interesting  themselves  in  engineers  and  engineering,  to  the 
exclusion  of  matters  concerning  the  railroads  not  directly 
related  to  tlieir  profession.  However,  it  is  also  possible  to 
err  in  the  opposite  direction,  and  there  are  in  fact  some  rail- 
way engineers  who  pay  little  or  no  attention  to  matters  not 
directly  related  to  the  business  of  the  corporations  which 
employ  them.  As  a  consequence,  they  are  very  likely  to  over- 
look matters  of  direct  bearing  on  their  work  which  they  had 
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failed    to    appreciate    because    of    superficial    consideration. 

No  better  illustration  of  this  can  be  cited  than  that  arising 
through  the  vacancy  in  the  position  of  chief  of  engineers, 
United  States  Army,  for  which  Colonel  Lansing  H.  Beach 
was  recently  nominated.  Superficially  this  would  seem  to  be 
a  matter  of  very  little  concern  to  railway  engineers,  except 
as  they  may  be  interested  in  the  profession  of  engineering  as 
a  whole.  However,  a  little  reflection  will  show  that  the  chief 
of  engineers,  U.  S.  A.,  exerts  a  most  profound  influence  on 
certain  matters  of  real  importance  to  the  railroads.  Through 
the  authority  of  the  United  States  War  Department  over 
navigable  waters,  the  decision  of  the  chief  of  engineers  must 
be  obtained  to  plans  for  bridges,  docks  and  other  engineering 
works  where  tlie  interests  of  the  railroads  are  thrown  in  con- 
tact with  those  of  the  waterways,  so  that  he  is  in  a  position 
to  require  an  expenditure  of  many  thousand  dollars  in  excess 
of  the  amount  which  the  railway  officers  had  deemed  ade- 
quate at  the  inception  of  the  undertaking.  In  the  establish- 
ment of  dock  lines,  the  determination  of  bridge  span  lengths 
for  river  channels  and  regulations  governing  the  design, 
maintenance  and  operation  of  movable  bridges,  the  decision 
of  the  chief  of  engineers  is  one  from  which  there  is  practi- 
cally no  appeal.  It  is,  therefore,  of  great  importance  to  the 
roads  that  he  be  a  man  of  broad  vision  whose  interest  in 
waterways  will  be  tempered  by  an  appreciation  of  the  value 
and  necessity  of  railway  transportation. 

Previous  to  tlie  nomination  of  Colonel  Beach  no  little  inter- 
est was  taken,  particularly  among  railway  engineers  who  had 
been  in  military  service,  in  the  suggestion  that  Colonel  Wil- 
liam C.  Langfitt  be  appointed  to  this  position,  because  of  the 
reputation  he  earned  in  overseas  service  as  ranking  officer  of 
the  Thirteenth  Engineers  (Railway),  as  brigadier  general  in 
command  of  several  of  these  units,  and  later  as  chief  of 
engineers,  A.  E.  F. 


Fifteen  Years  Development 

of  Pullman  Car  Traffic 

SINCE  THE  PUBLICATION  of  the  article  in  the  January  2  is- 
sue of  the  Railway  Age  dealing  with  the  needs  of  the  rail- 
roads for  additional  passenger  equipment,  additional  data 
has  become  available  which  throws  some  light  on  the  rela- 
tive development  of  traffic  carried  in  railroad  and  Pullman 
passenger  cars  and  of  the  increase  in  the  number  of  Pullman 
cars  which  has  been  made  to  keep  pace  with  the  growth  of 
sleeping  and  passenger  car  traffic.  In  the  absence  of  this  in- 
formation the  discussion  in  the  article  referred  to  was  con- 
fined to  equipment  of  railroad  ownership  only. 

During  the  ten  years  ending  on  July  31,  1915,  the  number 
of  passengers  carried  in  Pullman  equipment  increased  from 
14,969,219  to  21,489,301,  or  44  per  cent.  During  the  same 
period  the  number  of  cars  of  all  classes  owned  by  the  Pull- 
man Company  increased  from  4,138  to  7,303,  or  76^  per 
cent,  but  the  performance  of  these  cars  as  measured  by  car 
miles  showed  a  proportionately .  smaller  increase  of  5  7  per 
cent.  The  number  of  car  miles  during  the  year  ending  July 
31,  1905,  was  444,986,296,  while  for  1915  it  was  700,480,- 
779. 

At  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  ending  July  31,  1919,  there 
were  7,622  Pullman  cars  of  all  classes  which  during  the  year 
had  carried  a  total  of  33,103,307  passengers  and  had  made 
734,031,856  miles.  An  increase  in  the  number  of  passengers 
carried  during  the  four  years  since  July  31,  1915,  of  54  per 
cent  has  been  handled  with  an  increase  in  the  number  of 
cars  of  4.4  per  cent  and  in  the  number  of  car  miles  run  dur- 
ing the  year  of  slightly  less  than  5  per  cent. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  there  is  no  record  of  the  number  of 
passenger  miles  made  by  travelers  in  Pullman  cars.    To  de- 


termine what  the  actual  traffic  increase  has  been,  involves  a 
knowledge  of  the  average  miles  per  passenger  trip  as  well 
as  a  knowledge  of  a  number  of  passengers  carried.  The 
best  data  available  on  this  point  are  the  average  receipts  per 
passenger  as  reported  by  the  Pullman  Company.  During 
the  seven  years  from  1911  to  1917,  inclusive,  the  average 
receipts  per  berth  passenger  were  $2.47,  with  a  minimum 
yearly  average  of  $2.43  and  a  maximum  of  $2.53.  The  av- 
erage receipts  per  seat  passenger  were  62  cents  for  the  en- 
tire period  with  a  minimum  yearly  average  of  60  cents  and 
a  maximum  of  63  cents.  An  estimate  of  the  actual  mileage 
per  passenger  on  the  basis  of  these  figures  would  be  com- 
plicated by  the  fact  that  the  average  receipts  per  berth  pas- 
senger are  a  weighted  average  of  the  rates  for  uppers,  low- 
ers, staterooms  and  compartments.  The  uniformity  of  the 
proportion  of  passengers  for  each  of  the  two  classes  of  Pull- 
man cars  and  of  the  average  receipts  per  passenger  during 
the  period  mentioned,  seems  to  justify  the  conclusion  that 
there  was  little  change  in  the  average  miles  traveled  per  pas- 
senger during  the  normal  years  preceding  the  war,  and  that 
the  number  of  passengers  carried  may  be  considered  ap- 
proximately proportional  to  the  number  of  passenger  miles 
in  each  year. 

It  is  evident  that  during  the  ten  years  prior  to  July  31, 
1915,  there  was  an  increase  in  the  number  of  Pullman  cars 
greater  than  the  increase  in  traffic  seemed  to  demand.  This 
is  explained  by  the  fact  that  during  this  period  the  construc- 
tion of  steel  sleeping  cars  was  developed  to  a  practical  point 
and  coincident  with  the  large  increase  in  the  number  of  steel 
passenger  cars  of  railroad  ownership  a  large  number  of  steel 
Pullmans  were  built.  These  replaced  the  older  wood  equip- 
ment on  many  roads,  particularly  the  large  eastern  roads, 
but  the  wood  equipment  was  not  actually  retired  from  serv- 
ice. The  number  of  cars  in  service  in  1915,  therefore,  in- 
dicates an  actual  surplus  of  available  equipment  part  of 
which,  however,  could  not  be  considered  available  for  uni- 
versal service.  This  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  while  the 
number  of  Pullman  passengers  per  car  per  year  was  3,620 
in  1905,  it  had  dropped  to  2,940  in  1915.  Likewise,  the 
miles  per  car  per  year  had  decreased  from  107,600  in  1905 
to  96,000  in  1915. 

Developments  during  the  last  four  years,  however,  have 
materially  changed  this  situation.  With  an  increase  in  the 
number  of  passengers  carried  in  Pullman  cars  of  54  per  cent, 
there  has  been  an  increase  in  the  number  of  cars  of  but  little 
more  than  4  per  cent.  It  is  true  that  this  has  been  accom- 
panied by  almost  no  increase  in  the  number  of  miles  per  car 
per  year,  each  car  making  but  96,400  miles  during  the  3-ear 
ending  July  31,  1919,  as  compared  with  96.000  during  the 
fiscal  year  1915.  There  has,  however,  been  an  increase  in 
the  number  of  passengers  per  car  per  year  from  2,940  to 
4,340.  This  represents  a  17  per  cent  increase  in  the  number 
of  passengers  per  car  per  year  as  compared  with  1905,  and 
such  data  as  is  available  indicates  that  the  ratio  for  none  of 
the  years  prior  to  1915  varied  much  from  that  of  1905.  That 
this  increase  in  service  was  effected  without  a  material  in- 
crease in  the  miles  per  car  clearly  reflects  the  results  of  the 
Railroad  Administration's  policy  of  filling  sleeping  cars, 
uppers  and  lowers  alike. 

There  are  two  reasons  which  make  difficult  any  attempt 
to  arrive  at  a  close  estimate  of  the  additional  amount  of 
sleeping  and  parlor  car  equipment  required  to  meet  the  needs 
of  the  present  and  immediate  future  on  the  basis  of  past  de- 
velopments: first,  the  abnormal  increase  in  the  number  of 
cars  built  during  the  decade  prior  to  1915,  and  second,  the 
possibility  of  much  greater  utilization  of  the  equipment  than 
was  ever  developed  during  the  pre-war  years.  Much  of  the 
wood  equipment  which  has  long  been  in  use  has  rendered  in- 
valuable service  during  the  war  in  the  movement  of  troops. 
The  gradual  extension  of  the  use  of  steel  equipment,  how- 
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I'Vir,  proliaMy  will  tonsidcr;il)ly  I'.xci'cil  tin-  ;n.tual  ncid  for 
now  lar.s  ami  it  is  iiuvitahlc  tiuit  the  surj)lu.s  wood  r(|uii)- 
nicnt  must  1r'  of  rajjidly  di'ircasin^  usefuliu'ss  under  normal 
conditions.  It  is  al.so  proljaijlc  that  with  the  return  of  the 
railroads  to  private  operation,  the  full  effect  of  the  le.sson  in 
efticient  utilization  of  slee])in{i;  car  e(iui])ment  will  not  l)e  re- 
tained by  the  pul)lic  ami  there  will  he  a  demand  for  some 
choice  of  aicommodations,  whicli  lias  been  denied  the  traveler 
during  the  i>ast  two  }ears.  .An  increase  in  the  numl)er  of 
cars  suffuient  to  reduce  the  numi)er  of  Pullman  jjassengers 
per  car  to  4,000  on  the  basis  of  the  business  handled  in  1919 
alone  would  re(|uire  about  700  additional  cars,  without  con- 
sidering the  question  of  retirements,  while  to  retain  this  ratio 
with  aji  increase  in  traffic  during  the  ne.\t  few  years  propor- 
tional to  the  average  increase  which  took  place  during  the 
decade  prior  to  1915  would  require  almost  1,000  more. 

This  cannot  be  considered  a  close  estimate,  but  it  certainly 
may  be  considered  as  indicative  of  the  fact  that  a  large  num- 
ber of  Pullman  sleeping  and  parlor  cars  will  ije  needed  dur- 
ing the  next  few  years  to  take  care  of  the  demand  of  the  travel- 
ing public  for  a  return  of  some  measure  of  the  choice  of  ac- 
commodations enjo_\ed  before  the  war  and  to  meet  the  in- 
evitable growth  in  tlie  passenger  traffic  of  tlie  railroads. 


The  Onawa  Collision 

'T'.ii  1AIU.1-.  OF  iK.\i.N  ACCIDENTS  to  be  printed  for  the 
*■  nuintli  of  December  will  include  two  accidents  in  which 
pasenger  cars  were  burned  and  pasengers  injured  by  fire, 
some  of  them  fatally;  an  unusual  record,  recalling 
numerous  distressing  events  of  30  years  ago,  when  every 
passenger  car  carried  a  stove.*  The  first  of  these  two  ac- 
cidents (in  which  three  passengers  were  killed)  occurred 
near  Muscatine,  Iowa,  on  December  4.  A  gasoline  passenger 
car  was  derailed;  and  the  fire  originated  in  the  gasoline,  a 
cause  which  did  not  figure  in  the  passenger  train  accidents 
of  the  last  century.  The  second  accident,  a  butting  collision 
near  Onawa,  Maine,  occurred  on  December  20,  killing  24 
persons,  altogether.  It  was  reported  in  the  Railway  Age  of 
December  26,  page  1256.  This  collision  was  due  to  a  very 
old  cause — forgetfulness  or  misreading  of  orders  on  the 
part  of  the  men  in  charge  of  a  freight  train,  who 
ought  to  have  waited  on  a  side-track  for  the  second 
section  of  an  opposing  passenger  train.  This  collision  oc- 
curred in  what  is  often  called  a  remote  corner  of  the  coun- 
try; but  it  was  on  a  road,  the  Canadian  Pacific,  which  has 
maintained  a  record  for  the  safe  carriage  of  passengers  that 
has  been  quite  remarkable;  thus  mocking  the  calculations 
of  those  who  put  too  much  emphasis  on  averages  and  good 
omens,  and  on  safety  records  which  depend  on  well-known 
American  methods  of  train  operation  long  since  acknowl- 
edged to  be  defective.  The  way  in  which  fatal  blunders 
sometime?  combine  under  circumstances  like  those  at  Onawa 
is  ver}'  familiar;  it  was  vividly  illustrated  no  longer  ago 
than  last  September  at  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion's investigation  of  a  collision  at  Brooklyn,  Ohio,  which 
was  noticed  in  the  Railway  Age  of  November  7,  page  904. 
Collisions  on  single  track  are  not  usually  charged  against 
faults  in  or  abuse  of  the  space  interval  system;  and  yet  in 
a  case  like  this  the  same  principle  is  involved  as  in  the 
space  interval,  in  that  there  is  no  question  concerning  clocks 
or  watches.  We  see  here — as  well  as  in  the  September  col- 
lision referred  to,  and  innumerable  other  instances — the 
futility  of  depending  for  safety,  for  any  appreciable  length 
of  time,  on  ordinary  men's  unaided  memories.     At  Onawa, 

*In  the  rear  .-ollision  at  Ivanhoe,  Ind.,  on  June  22,  1918,  where  79 
persons  were  killed,  there  was  fire  in  some  of  the  cars;  but  the  next 
most  recent  case  of  macnitiide  that  we  find  in  the  records  was  the  hutting 
colhsion  at  Tipton  Ford.  Mo.,  on  Aueust  5.  1914.  when  43  persons  were 
I;illed.  A  gasoline  car  fijured  in  this  collision,  and  the  accident  was 
spoken  of  as  the  first  great  disaster  from  a  gasoline  car.  The  present 
record  indicates  that  it  may  not  be  the  last. 


Ill  Hriioklyii  and  at  .N.i.sh villi-  (July,  191,S),  a  signal  fixed 
on  a  roadside  post,  rrgulnrty  employed,  for  all  trains,  would 
have  accomplished  what  a  paper  in  the  enginemen's  and 
lonductors'  juKkets  did  not  accomplish.  In  .short,  as  has 
been  said  a  luindred  times,  the  bUxk  system,  complete,  ab- 
>olute  and  for  24  hours  every  day,  is  the  only  workable  sys- 
tem of  train  oj)eratioii  under  which  the  superintendent  can 
have  reasonable  peace  of  mind. 

The  Canadian  Pacific  reports  this  line  through  the  State 
of  Maine  as  ojjcrated  under  the  manual  block  system,  as 
will  be  seen  from  the  Interstate  Commerce  (Commission's 
annual  statement,  but  the  reports  of  the  cause  of  this  col- 
lision indicate  that  the  absolute  space  interval  is  not  main- 
tained in  all  ca.ses.  In  thus  relaxing  or  omitting  a  part  of 
the  safeguards,  the  Canadian  Pacific  is  not  alone.  Numer- 
ous other  roads  have  the  same  practice.  Moreover,  this 
statement  by  itself  is  not  sufficiently  comprehensive  to  go  to 
the  root  of  the  matter  as  viewed  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
traveling  public.  Chief  W.  P.  Borland,  of  the  Bureau  of 
Safety,  in  his  annual  report  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mi.ssion  on  December  1,  last,  had  occasion  to  say: 

"On  some  roads  employing  the  manual  block-signal  system,  dangerous 
practices  arc  followed  and  rules  violated  to  such  an  extent  as  to  render 
the  block-signal  system  entirely  useless  in  preventing  the  very  accidents 
which  it  was  intended  to  '■liniinate.  .Such  conditions  exist  with  the  full 
knowledge  of  responsible  operating  railroad  officers,  who  by  liicir  failure 
to  correct  these  practices  and  to  enforce  strict  obedience  to  the  rules 
actively  contribute  toward  breaking  down  the  morale  of  the  service  and 
I  he  system  of  discipline  which  they  .should  exercise  every  endeavor  to 
maintain." 

The  situation  is  that  we  have  in  general  use  on  single  track 
lines  four  methods  of  working  the  manual  block  system: 
(1)  the  absolute  block  system  for  all  trains;  (2)  the  same, 
with  permissive  blocking  whenever  that  is  deemed  necessary 
for  the  purpose  of  saving  time;  (3)  the  absolute  block  sys- 
tem for  the  protection  of  the  rear  of  passenger  trains  only, 
which  means,  usually,  its  entire  suspension  for  a  part  of 
the  movements  every  day;  (4)  either  of  these  systems  with 
irregular  variations  or  informal  disobedience  of  rules  as  re- 
ferred to  by  Mr.  Borland.  He  has  spoken  of  this  in  pre- 
vious public  statements,  so  we  have  no  reason  to  doubt  the 
existence  of  a  real  basis  for  his  sweeping  general  assertion. 
He  might  have  made  a  statement  still  more  sweeping;  that 
while  on  some  roads  there  is  general  indulgence  in  the  loose 
practices  which  he  mentions,  and  which  surely  break  down 
the  morale,  there  are  other  roads  where  there  is  very  weak 
adherence  to  the  block  system,  without  disturbance  of 
morale;  the  rules  recognize  the  every-day  suspension  of  the 
space-interval  principle,  and  the  officers  who  make  the  rules 
profess  to  believe  that  this  is  necessary;  that  they  cannot 
afford  the  full  protection  of  the  complete  system. 

The  only  one  of  the  four  above-mentioned  plans  which 
any  one  recommends  for  general  use  is  the  first  one,  with, 
perhaps,  an  arrangement  allowing  the  use  of  the  second  one 
under  constant  and  detailed  supervision  by  a  high,  respon- 
sible officer — not  an  ordinary  train  despatcher.  (Substitut- 
ing the  time  interval  for  the  block  system  is  not  the  same 
as  permissive  blocking.)  No  one  publicly  recommends  any- 
thing but  the  best.  Practice  which  is  not  the  best — in  fact 
is  not  safe — may  or  may  not  be  public;  but,  in  the  words  of 
Mr.  Borland,  it  is  carried  out  "with  the  full  knowledge  of 
responsible  operating  officers."  The  only  rational  conclu- 
sion, therefore,  to  be  drawn  from  this  official  governmental 
declaration,  is  that  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
ought  to  go  on  and  expose  such  bad  practices  in  sufficient 
detail  and  with  sufficient  persistence  to  secure  their  correc- 
tion. (And  such  exposure  would  be  educational  on  some 
roads  not  definitely  to  be  classed  as  negligent.)  Otherwise 
this  grave  accusation  may  have  to  be  classed,  along  with 
some  other  deliverances  of  the  commission,  as  nothing  more 
than  a  glittering  generality — a  futile  waste  of  paper.  The 
Onawa  collision,  by  itself,  is  likely  to  be  forgotten;  but  its 
lesson,  as  related  to  other  lessons  which  have  been  promul- 
gated from  Washington,  is  too  serious  to  be  lost. 
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Why  a  New  Rule  of  Rate 

Regulation  is  Necessary 

THE  REALLY  VITAL  QUESTION  under  Consideration  b\-  Con- 
gress in  respect  to  hte  proposed  railroad  legislation  is 
whether  a  new  rule  for  the  regulation  of  rates  shall  be 
established  by  law,  and  if  so,  what  its  provisions  shall  be. 
As  this  paper  repeatedly  has  pointed  out,  unless  the  new  legis- 
lation does  establish  a  new  rule  for  rate  making,  it  will  be 
practically  valueless  no  matter  what  it  may  provide  regard- 
ing other  matters. 

The  rule  of  rate  making  provided  by  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce act,  as  it  now  stands,  is,  in  substance,  that  all  rates 
must  be  just  and  reasonable,  and  that  if  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  shall  find  any  rate  unreasonable  or  un- 
justly di.scriminator}-  it  shall  fix  the  reasonable  rate  there- 
after to  be  charged.  Probably,  if  this  rule  had  been  broadly 
interpreted  throughout  the  time  it  has  been  in  existence  it 
would  have  proved  sufficient.  But  it  has  been  interpreted 
and  applied  in  such  a  way  that  if  Congress  should  leave  it 
unchanged  the  hope  of  investors  and  railway  executives  that 
the  railways  will  be  given  opportunity  to  earn  and  pay  a 
sufficient  return  upon  existing  and  future  investment  in  them 
would  be  finally  destroyed. 

The  interpretation  which  usually  in  theory  and  almost  in- 
variably in  practice  has  been  put  upon  the  present  rule  has 
been  that  it  has  meant  that  entire  schedules  of  rates  should 
be  fixed  barely  high  enough  to  avoid  violation  of  the  con- 
stitutional rule  against  confiscation  of  property.  The  regu- 
lating commissions  have  not  by  any  means  been  solely  re- 
sponsible for  this.  Congress  and  various  state  legislatures 
have  passed  laws  providing  for  the  valuation  of  railroad 
properties  and  have,  either  specifically  or  in  effect,  told  the 
•commissions  that  rates  should  be  based  upon  the  valuations. 
But  the  whole  theory  of  basing  rates  upon  valuation  was 
evolved  by  the  courts  to  protect  the  property  of  railway  and 
public  utilities  companies  from  absolute  confiscation.  There- 
fore, when  Congress  and  the  legislatures  have  passed  laws 
providing  for  valuations  without  in  any  way  indicating  what 
return  sliould  be  allowed  to  Ije  earned  upon  the  valuations, 
their  action  has  not  unreasonably  been  construed  as  giving 
a  mandate  to  the  regulating  commissions  to  make  rates  no 
Iiigher  than  was  necessary  to  avoid  confiscation. 

Now,  while  unquestionably  it  is  the  duty  of  the  courts  to 
set  aside  rates  which  are  confiscatory,  it  does  not  by  any 
means  follow  that  legislatures  and  administrative  bodies 
should  follow  the  policy  of  making  rates  only  barely  high 
enough  to  avoid  confiscation.  The  courts,  in  upholding  or 
setting  aside  rates,  are  governed  by  constitutional  principles, 
while  lawmakers  and  administrative  bodies,  so  long  as  they 
keep  within  the  constitution,  should  be  governed  entirely  by 
considerations  of  public  policy  and  public  expediency.  The 
public  welfare  demands,  not  that  rates  shall  be  made  as  low 
as  they  can  be  without  confiscation,  l^ut  that  they  shall  be  made 
no  higher  than  is  necessary,  but  at  least  as  high  as  is  neces- 
sary, to  enable  the  railways  as  a  whole  to  give  good  and  ade- 
quate service.  Now,  rates  may  be  made  high  enough  to  avoid 
confiscation,  and  yet  be  made  so  low  as  to  render  it  impossible 
for  the  railways  to  raise  sufficient  capital  to  provide  good 
and  adequate  service.  This  is  exactly  what  has  Ijeen  done 
in  the  past;  and  it  is  the  principal  reason  why  the  expan- 
sion of  the  railways  was  rapidly  declining  before  the  great 
war,  and  why,  when  this  country  entered  the  war,  the  rail- 
ways could  not  handle  all  the  traffic  that  the  industries  of 
the  country  could  give  them. 

The  statistics  regarding  the  amount  of  new  investment  made 
in  the  railways  year  by  year,  and  the  extent  of  the  increase 
in  their  facilities  before  the  great  war  began,  are  available 
to  everybody.  They  demonstrate  that  from  1910  to  1917 
there  was  a  rapid  decline  in  new  investment  and  in  the 
amount  of  facilities  provided.     It  has,  however,  been  denied 


that  this  decline  in  railroad  investment  and  expansion  was 
due  to  the  way  in  which  rates  were  regulated.  For  example, 
it  has  been  pointed  out  by  certain  members  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  that  the  operating  income  earned  by 
the  railway  companies  in  the  three  years  ending  with  1917 
was  larger  than  in  any  three  preceding  years  in  their  history. 
Commissioner  Woolley,  in  a  recent  statement,  referred  to  the 
three  years  1915,  1916  and  1917  as  "one  normal  year  and 
two  miracle  years."  But  Mr.  Woolley  and  others  who  dis- 
cuss the  matter  in  this  way  persistently  ignore  the  fact  that 
while  the  amount  of  operating  income  earned  in  these  three 
years  was  larger  than  in  any  preceding  three  years,  the 
amount  of  investment  represented  by  railroad  properties  also 
was  larger  than  ever  before,  and  that  in  consequence  the  per- 
centage of  operating  income  earned  upon  the  investment  was 
by  no  means  the  largest  ever  earned. 

The  book  cost  of  road  and  equipment  has  been  accepted 
for  3'ears  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  as  the  only 
available  basis  for  making  intelligent  comparisons  between 
the  net  returns  earned  by  the  railways  from  year  to  year.  The 
statistics  given  by  the  Commission  in  its  annual  reports  show 
that  from  the  time  it  made  its  decision  in  the  first  important 
rate  advance  case,  that  of  1910,  until  the  year  1916,  there 
was  a  steady  and  rapid  decline  in  the  percentage  of  operating 
income  earned  on  book  cost  of  road  and  equipment.  In  1910 
this  percent  was  5.73;  in  1911,  4.87;  in  1912,  4.62;  in  1913, 
when  the  traffic  was  the  largest  it  had  ever  been  up  to  that 
time,  5.12;  in  1914,  4.19;  and  in  1915,  4.09.  The  average 
during  the  five  years  1911-1915,  inclusive,  was  only  4.56 
as  compared  with  5.41  in  the  preceding  five  years.  Mr. 
Woolley  refers  to  1915  as  "a  normal  year."  The  percentage 
of  return  earned  in  that  year  was  the  lowest  since  1899.  In 
what  sen.se,  then,  was  it  a  "normal"  year? 

In  1916  there  was  the  largest  increase  in  traffic  and  the 
largest  volume  of  traffic  ever  handled  up  to  that  time.  In 
1917  there  was  a  still  further  increase  in  traffic.  These  are 
the  years  which  Mr.  Woolley  calls  "two  miracle  years."  The 
statistics  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Conmiission  show  that 
the  percentage  of  return  earned  in  1916  was  5.8,  and  in  1917, 
5.45.  The  percentage  of  return  earned  in  1916  was  the  larg- 
est ever  reported,  but  that  earned  in  1917  was  less  than  in 
1910,  1907  or  1906,  and  was  just  about  equal  to  the  average 
earned  in  the  five  years  1906  to  1910  inclusive.  The  years 
1916  and  1917  were  good  years,  but  to  refer  to  them  as  "mir- 
acle" years  is  a  gross  exaggeration. 

Besides,  the  railways  cannot  raise  large  amounts  of  capital 
on  the  basis  of  having  two  or  three  good  years  out  of  each 
ten.  It  is  the  average  amount  which  they  earn  over  periods 
of  years  that  determine  their  prosperity  and  their  credit.  Now, 
even  including  the  so-called  "miracle"  years,  the  average  re- 
turn earned  in  the  seven  years  1911  to  1917  inclusive  that  is, 
in  the  .seven  years  following  the  time  when  proceedings  in 
the  first  rate  advance  case  were  begun — was  less  than  4.9 
per  cent.  This  average  for  seven  years,  which,  in  point  of 
volume  of  traffic  handled  included  both  good  and  bad  years, 
is  the  best  measure  of  the  return  permitted  to  be  earned  by  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  and  other  regulating  bod- 
ies. It  was  not  enough  or  nearly  enough.  This  is  demon- 
strated bv  the  fact  that  the  annual  investment  made  in  rail- 
ways declined  from  over  $800,000,000  in  1911  to  $264,000,- 
000  in  1915,  and  $281,000,000  in  1916. 

It  is  unjust,  however,  as  we  have  already  intimated,  to 
place  the  entire  responsibility  for  the  policy  of  federal  regu- 
lation followed  upon  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 
Every  time  an  important  case  involving  advances  in  rates 
has  been  before  the  Commission  it  has  been  the  subject  of 
discussion  in  Congress.  The  railways  have  been  denounced 
in  these  discussions,  and  threats  have  been  made  as  to  what 
would  be  done  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commision  if  it 
granted  the  advances.  In  at  least  one  instance  a  bill  was 
introduced  by  a  member  who  was  opposed  to  advances  in 
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ralo  inovulini.;  lur  ilu-  .iliolilum  of  the  lntcr>l;ili'  ( 'omnuTct' 
('()iiiini.>..>ii<iii,  I'lif  rc.il  or  Mippostil  atlitiulc  of  Coiif^ri'ss  lias 
liad  liarinfiil  tffi\|s  u|ioii  railroad  ri-f^ulation. 

("oiigri'.'i.'^  itcaud  tlu'  IiiU'r.slatc  {"oinimTii-  Conimi.ssion, 
wliicli  i.>i  an  administrative  IxKJy  piTforniin^  only  funitions 
di'K'nati-il  to  it  by  Congress.  It  passed  the  laws  under  wliieli 
the  ConiMiission  has  acted.  It  has  known  the  inter])retati()n 
that  has  been  put  upon  tiiese  hiws,  and  the  way  they  have 
been  administered.  It  has  acquiesced  in  their  interi)retation 
and  administration.  It  passed  the  law  under  which  the 
Conimi.ssion  is  making;  a  valuation  of  railroads.  It  is  en- 
tirely within  the  power  and  province  of  Congress  to  say 
whether  rates  shall  be  regulated  as  they  have  been  in  the 
past,  or  in  a  different  way.  If  it  does  not  lay  down  a  new 
rule  the  conclusion  probably  will  be  drawn,  and  not  without 
ju.stituation,  that  it  desires  rates  to  be  regulated  in  future 
as  in  the  past.  If  they  are  regulated  in  future  as  in  the 
past  there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  what  the  results 
will  be.  The  service  rendered  by  the  railways  will  neces- 
sarily become  more  and  more  unsatisfactory  and  inade(|uate; 
the  commerce  of  the  country  will  be  strangled  and  responsi- 
bility will  rest  mainly  upon  Congress. 

The  purpose  for  which  a  new  rule  of  rati'  making  should 
be  adopted  is  plain.  This  purpose  should  be  to  stop  the  regu- 
lation of  rates  upon  the  theory  that  the}-  should  be  made  as 
low  as  they  can  be  without  confiscation,  and  to  cause  the 
commencement  of  the  regulation  of  rates  ujion  the  principle 
that  they  should  be  made  sufficient  to  enable  the  railways  to 
provide  the  service  which  the  welfare  of  the  countr}-  rec|uires 
that  they  shall  provide.  The  adoption  of  such  a  rule  should 
and  would  result  in  a  large  advance  in  rates.  But  without 
such  an  advance  in  rates  the  railways  will  not  be  able  under 
private  management  to  render  the  service  that  the  welfare  of 
the  country  demands;  and  the  nation  will  be  driven  into  gov- 
ernment ownership,  with  the  result  that  the  cost  of  transpor- 
tation which  the  public  will  have  to  bear  in  the  form  of  rates 
or  taxes  or  both  will  l)e  far  heavier  than  the  burden  that 
would  be  put  ui)on  it  by  making  rates  sufficient  to  enable 
private  management  to  be  successful. 


Failure  to  Expand  Railways 

Will  Cause  National  Disaster 

THE  PEOPLE  AND  CONGRESS  of  the  United  States  are 
living  in  a  fool's  paradise  so  far  as  the  railroad  ques- 
tion is  concerned,  and  unless  they  awaken  to  a  realization 
of  what  the  railroad  situation  actually  is,  and  to  its  relation- 
ship to  the  rest  of  the  business  and  industry  of  the  country, 
the  result,  in  our  opinion,  is  bound  to  be,  within  a  com- 
jjaratively  few  years,  an  industrial  and  financial  convulsion. 

The  panic  of  1873  was  one  of  the  most  disastrous  busi- 
ness catastrophes  that  we  have  ever  had.  There  is  good 
reason  for  fearing  we  shall  have  another  due  to  similar 
causes,  unless  the  public  and  Congress  act  soon  and  wisely 
regarding  the  railroad  problem.  The  whole  question  is 
t>efore  Congress  now.  If  Congress  adopts  legislation  which 
will  give  the  railway  companies  an  opportunity  adequately 
to  expand  their  facilities  the  crisis  probably  will  be  avoided. 
If  Congress  and  the  regulating  authorities  do  not  give  the 
railways  opportunity  adequately  to  expand  their  facilities, 
sooner  or  later,  the  crisis  will  come. 

Reference  has  been  made  to  the  panic  of  1873.  The  his- 
torians tell  us  it  was  due  chiefly  to  the  excessive  investment 
which  had  l>een  made  for  some  years  before  in  the  construc- 
tion of  railroads.  So  many  railroads  were  built  into  unde- 
veloped territory  that  it  was  impossible  to  give  them  the 
traffic  and  earnings  needed  to  enable  them  to  earn  an  ade- 
quate return  upon  the  investment.  A  large  part  of  them  be- 
came bankrupt  and  ruined  those  who  had  invested  in  them. 
The  ruin  of  these  investors  pulled  down  banking  houses  that 


had  advanced  tiuin  iredil.  Thus  tin-  finances  and  industry 
of  the  I'ntire  country  iu'came  involved. 

The  public  invested  t(H)  much  of  its  capital  in  railroads 
tlu-n  and  tcK)  little  in  otiier  industries.  Within  recent  years 
it  has  been  investing  t(X)  much  of  its  cajjital  in  other  indus- 
tries and  not  enough  in  railroads.  The  results  are  written 
large  in  the  statistics  regarding  the  increases  which  have 
occurred  in  railroad  traffic  and  in  railroad  facilities.  Within 
the  last  four  years  the  freight  traffic  actually  handled  by 
the  railways  has  increased  about  45  i)er  cent.  Meantime, 
the  number  of  freight  cars  in  service  has  increased  only  about 
2  |)er  cent.  These  figures  indicate  the  projjortionate  increases 
that  have  occurred  in  traffic  and  in  railroad  facilities  of  all 
kinds.  This  enormous  increa.se  in  freight  has  been  the  result 
of  the  incrca.se  in  production  of  other  indu.stries — manufac- 
tories, mines,  farms,  lumber  mills,  and  so  on — and  this 
increa.se  in  the  prcxluction  of  other  industries  has  been  mainly 
due  to  the  increase  in  the  capital  invested  in  them.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  very  small  increase  in  railroad  facilities  has 
been  due  to  the  relatively  .small  amount  of  investment  which 
has  been  made  in  railroads  recently.  The  result  has  been 
that  the  railroads  for  four  years  have  been  unable,  except 
during  a  few  months  last  spring,  to  handle  all  freight  that 
has  been  offered  to  them.  The  coal  operators  have  been  com- 
plaining that  the  shortage  of  cars  has  been  the  chief  factor 
in  limiting  the  production  of  their  mines.  In  the  northwest 
the  railways  cannot  haul  all  the  lumber  which  the  mills  can 
produce.  The  Governor  of  Kansas  the  other  day  wired  the 
director  general  of  railroads  that  45  per  cent  of  all  the  wheat 
grown  in  that  state  last  year  was  still  in  the  hands  of  the 
farmers. 

It  should  be  obvious  that  in  the  long  run  it  will  do  no 
good  to  invest  more  and  more  capital  in  manufactories,  coal 
mines,  lumber  mills  and  farms  unless  the  factories,  mines, 
mills  and  farms  can  send  to  market  their  increasing  products. 
The  thing  required  to  make  it  practicable  to  move  more 
products  is  to  enlarge  the  capacity  of  the  railroads.  That 
can  be  done  only  by  investing  more  capital  in  them.  But 
the  records  of  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange  show  that,  in 
spite  of  the  present  shortage  of  railroad  facilities,  we  are 
going  right  on  investing  vast  amounts  of  additional  capital 
in  other  industries  while  relatively  only  a  small  new  invest- 
ment is  being  made  in  the  railroads. 

The  results  which  must  come  if  we  continue  this  process 
are  plain.  Those  who  are  investing  these  billions  of  dollars 
of  new  capital  in  other  indu.stries  will  try  to  increase  their 
production  in  order  to  earn  a  return  upon  their  increased 
investment.  The  railroads  will  be  unable  to  transport  their 
additional  products  to  market  and  it  will  be  impossible  to 
continue  the  increased  production.  But  if  those  who  have 
invested  this  new  capital  are  unable  to  increase  their  pro- 
duction they  will  be  unable,  just  as  the  railroads  were  in 
1873,  to  earn  and  pay  a  return  upon  their  new  investment. 
When  they  become  unable  to  earn  and  pay  a  return  upon  it 
they  will  become  bankrupt,  as  the  railroads  did  in  1873. 
When  they  become  bankrupt  they,  like  the  railroads  in  1873, 
will  pull  the  financial  structure  of  the  country  down  with 
them. 

The  Railway  Age  has  made  the  most  careful  estimate  it 
has  been  able  to  on  the  basis  of  the  data  available,  and  has 
reached  the  conclusion  that  to  enable  the  railways  to  make 
up  the  deficiency  of  facilities  which  now  exists,  and  to  pro- 
vide for  the  normal  growth  of  business,  will  require  an  in- 
vestment of  $6,000,000,000  within  the  next  three  years. 
That  strikes  many  people  as  a  very  large  estimate.  It 
amounts  to  $2,000,000,000  a  year  for  three  years.  But  we 
are  told  that  the  automobile  manufacturers  of  the  United 
States  have  plans  for  building  2,000,000  cars  this  year.  At 
an  average  price  of  $1,000  that  many  cars  would  cost 
$2,000,000,000  .  If  the  countrv'  can  spend  $2,000,000,000 
for  automobiles  in  a  single  year,  many  of  which  are  used 
chiefly  for  joy-riding,  is  it  unreasonable  to  estimate  that  it 
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ought  for  three  years  to  invest  $2,000,000,000  a  year  in 
increasing  the  facilities  of  the  railroads,  the  rendering  of 
good  and  adequate  service  by  which  is  indispensable  to  the 
country's  industrial  growth  and  prosperity?  Of  one  thing 
we  may  be  sure;  if  we  spend  $2,000,000,000  a  year,  or  any- 
thing like  that  amount,  for  automobiles,  and  make  corre- 
spondingly large  investments  in  other  industries,  and  do  not 
make  the  investment  in  our  railroads  which  is  necessary 
adequately  to  increase  their  facilities  and  enable  the  country 
to  increase  its  production,  we  shall  be  doing  our  best  to 
make  conditions  favorable  for  a  commercial  and  industrial 
convulsion  which  will  shake  the  world. 

Meantime,  we  venture  to  doubt  whether  this  vast  automo- 
bile building  program  could  be  carried  out,  even  if  all  the 
labor  and  materials  needed  were  available.  The  materials 
must  be  hauled  to  the  factories  by  the  railways,  but  it  is 
very  doubtful  if  the  railways  can  do  it.  Besides,  automo- 
biles are  not  of  the  greatest  value  for  either  pleasure  or 
business  unless  there  are  good  roads  on  which  to  run  them. 
The  various  governments  of  the  country  have  appropriated 
about  $633,000,000  for  the  construction  of  new  highways 
■during  1920,  which  is  five  times  as  much  as  ever  was  appro- 
priated in  any  year  before.  That  road-building  program 
will  not,  and  cannot,  be  carried  out  in  1920  because  the 
railways  have  not  enough  of  the  kind  of  cars  required  to 
liaul  the  road-building  materials. 

Similarity,  many  of  our  other  projects  for  huge  expansion 
of  business  will  be  speedily  strangled  unless  the  capacity  of 
the  railroads  is  increased.  We  have  heard  much  talk  of  the 
need  for  increased  production  as  a  means  of  reducing  the 
cost  of  living  and  increasing  the  prosperity  of  the  people  of 
the  United  States,  and  allaying  the  industrial  unrest.  But 
no  matter  what  way  you  turn  in  the  consideration  of  this 
question  of  increased  production,  you  are  brought  up  short 
by  running  into  the  fact  that  the  railroads  with  their  exist- 
ing facilities  have  during  most  of  the  time  for  four  years 
been  handling  all  the  commodities  they  can,  and  that  there- 
fore there  cannot  be  any  large  increase  of  production  in  the 
United  States  until  there  has  been  a  great  expansion  of  rail- 
road facilities.  This  expansion  of  railroad  facilities  would 
have  to  be  made  before  there  could  be  a  large  increase  of 
production  if  the  government  were  going  to  continue  to  oper- 
ate the  railroads.  It  will  have  to  be  made  if  the  railway 
companies,  to  which  the  roads  are  to  be  returned  on  March 
1,  are  to  be  able  to  handle  a  substantially  enlarged  amount 
of  traffic. 

Since  the  welfare  of  the  entire  country  depends  upon  a 
great  increase  of  production,  and  since  it  cannot  be  secured 
without  a  great  increase  of  railroad  facilities,  we  naturally 
come  to  the  question  of  how  this  increase  in  railroad  facili- 
ties can  be  secured.  It  can  be  secured  in  only  one  way,  and 
that  is  by  reducing  the  amount  of  capital  we  are  investing 
in  other  industries  and  increasing  the  amount  of  it  being 
invested  in  railroads.  But  people  with  capital  will  not  in- 
vest it  in  railroads,  any  more  than  in  any  other  kind  of 
industry,  unless  they  are  convinced  that  they  will  get  as 
large  a  return  by  buying  railroad  securities  as  by  buying 
the  securities  of  concerns  of  other  kinds.  The  only  way 
people  with  capital  can  be  convinced  that  the  railroads  will 
be  able  to  pay  attractive  interest  and  dividends  will  be  by  the 
adoption  of  legislation  and  the  fixing  of  railroad  rates 
which  will  give  the  railroads  an  opportunity  to  earn  rela- 
tively as  large  returns  as  are  earned  in  other  industries. 

Some  people  say  that  the  railways  should  be  allowed  to 
earn  only  "a  fair  return  upon  their  fair  value."  What  the 
railroads  must  pay  in  interest  and  dividends  to  raise  capital 
is  determined  not  by  anybody's  theon^  as  to  what  is  "a  fair 
return"  for  them,  but  by  what  return  those  who  own  the 
capital  are  willing  to  accept.  The  present  situation  in  the 
railroad  business  is  mainly  due  to  the  fact  that  for  ten  or 
fifteen  years  those  who  have  regulated  our  railroads  have 
so  fixed  the  rates  that  the  companies  have  not  been  able  to 


pay  those  with  capital  to  invest  as  much  as  those  who  had 
the  capital  have  insisted  upon  receiving. 

The  railroads  are  to  be  returned  to  private  operation  on 
March  1.  Congress  is  now  engaged  in  framing  the  legisla- 
tion which  is  to  be  passed  before  they  are  returned.  The 
principal  question  before  it  is  whether  it  will  adopt  into 
law  a  new  rule  requiring  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion, or  whatever  body  regulates  the  rates,  to  regulate  them 
differently  in  the  future  from  the  way  in  which  they  have 
been  regulated  in  the  past.  The  main  thing  which  the  new 
rule  should  require,  whatever  the  particular  form  given  to 
it  may  be,  is  that  the  rates  and  not  operating  income  of  the 
companies  shall  be  made  large  enough  in  the  future  to 
enable  the  railway  companies  to  raise  enough  capital  ade- 
quately to  develop  their  facilities. 

This  is  not  primarily  a  railway  question.  It  is  primarily 
a  public  question.  If  the  public  is  not  to  be  overwhelmed 
by  a  great  commercial  and  financial  disaster  the  railway 
companies  must  be  enabled  to  provide  adequate  facilities, 
and,  from  the  public  point  of  view,  the  crucial  question  is 
how  much  they  must  be  allowed  to  earn  and  keep  from 
their  earnings  in  order  to  provide  these  facilities.  Probably 
if  the  railways  should  Ije  allowed  to  earn  an  average  of 
6  per  cent,  and  only  a  reasonable  part  of  the  surplus  earn- 
ings of  individual  companies  over  6  per  cent  were  taken 
from  them,  the  companies  would  be  able  to  raise  sufficient 
capital.  On  the  other  hand,  a  provision  such  as  that  of  the 
Cummins  bill  taking  from  the  more  prosperous  roads  two- 
thirds  of  all  their  surplus  earnings  over  6  per  cent  would 
largely  destrov  the  incentive  to  efficient  operation  of  these 
roads  and  to  the  large  investment  in  their  stocks  which  ought 
to  be  made. 

The  sentiment  of  the  people  of  the  countrj',  and  especially 
of  the  business  men  of  the  countr}-,  is  overwhelmingly  op- 
posed to  government  ownership  and  operation  of  railroads. 
There  are,  however,  many  people  who  are  opposed  to  gov- 
ernment operation  but  who  do  not  seem  to  realize  what  the 
present  railroad  situation  actually  is,  and  what  must  be 
done  to  enable  the  railways  to  give  good  and  sufficient  serv- 
ice under  private  management.  Although  under  govern- 
ment operation  the  railways  on  the  present  rates  have  in- 
curred a  deficit  this  year  of  about  $400,000,000  and  have 
failed  by  at  least  $700,000,000  to  earn  a  return  equivalent 
to  6  per  cent,  there  are  many  persons  who  seem  to  think  that 
no  advance  in  rates  will  be  necessar}'  to  put  the  companies 
on  their  feet  again  and  enable  them  to  raise  large  amounts 
of  new  capital — or  at  least  that  only  a  comparatively  small 
advance  in  rates  will  be  necessar>-.  Persons  who  believe 
thus  have  either  failed  to  inform  themselves  as  to  the  facts 
or  are  deceiving  themselves.  Since  1917  the  operating  ex- 
penses of  the  railways  have  increased  $1,600,000,000  a  year, 
while  the  advance  in  rates  made  under  government  opera- 
tion is  yielding  about  $1,000,000,000  a  year.  That  is  the 
situation  in  a  nutshell  so  far  as  operating  expenses  and  rates 
are  concerned. 

We  are  today  at  the  crisis  in  the  consideration  of  the  rail- 
road problem.  It  is  either  going  to  1>e  dealt  with  in  such  a 
way  as  to  enable  private  management  to  succeed  and  to 
raise  and  invest  the  capital  needed  adequately  to  develop 
railroad  facilities,  or  it  is  going  to  be  handled  in  a  way  that 
will  prevent  these  things  from  l^eing  done.  We  have  little 
doubt  that  if  it  is  not  settled  right  now,  the  commercial  and 
industrial  catastrophe  which  we  have  anticipated  will  come 
within  a  few  years.  The  railroads  will  break  down;  but 
probal)lv  many  thousands  of  people  will  attribute  their 
break-down,  not  to  the  government's  failure  to  deal  intelli- 
gently with  the  railroad  problem,  but  largclv  or  wholly  to 
shortcomings  of  private  management.  That  probably 
would  mean  the  adoption  of  permanent  government  owner- 
ship and  operation  of  railroads. 

The  present  railroad  situation  is  due  entirely  to  the  policy 
of  government  regulation  which  long  was  followed,  and  to 
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ik-vt'lopnu'iits  since  government  control  was  adopted.  In 
other  words,  the  povernment  is  almost  entirely  responsible 
for  it.  For  fifteen  years  warninj^s  iiave  l)een  given  that  this 
would  1)1'  tile  result  of  the  government's  policy,  hut  they 
liave  not  been  heeded.  By  passing  needed  legislation  and 
l^assing  it  proni[Mly  the  ])resent  Congress  can  make  possible 
the  ex|)ansion  of  railroad  facilities  which  the  welfare  of  the 
country  inii>eratively  re(iuires.  If  the  present  Congress  does 
not  do  it,  then  it  will  be  responsible  for  the  industrial  and 
tuKincial  disaster  which  will  surely  come.  Can  the  Repub- 
lican party,  which  controls  the  present  Congress,  assume 
responsil)ility  for  tlie  results  of  its  failure  to  pass  needed 
legislation  ? 


New  Books 

I'roii-i-diitgs  of  the  Inlcniatioiuil  Railway  General  Foremen's  As- 
sociation. 162  pages,  6  in.  by  9  in.,  illustrated,  bound  in 
leather.  Published  by  the  association,  William  Ilall,  secre- 
tary. Winona.  Minn. 

This  book  contains  the  proceedings  of  the  International  Rail- 
way General  Foremen's  Association  convention,  held  Sep- 
tember 2-5,  1919,  in  the  Hotel  Sherman,  at  Chicago,  III.  The 
addresses  delivered  before  the  convention  by  R.  H.  Aishton, 
regional  director  of  the  Northwestern  region  and  L.  A.  North, 
president  of  the  association,  are  given  in  full.  The  various 
papers  read  before  the  convention  and  the  discussion  of  the 
subjects  by  the  members  are  recorded.  Among  the  papers 
were  several  touching  on  safety  first.  Other  subjects  con- 
sidered were  welding  of  locomotive  cylinders,  autogenous 
welding  of  locomotive  parts  and  several  papers  on  the  de- 
sign and  maintenance  of  draft  gear. 

Applied  Science  for  Metal-Workers.  By  W.  H.  Dooley,  in  charge 
of  Navy  Yard  Continuation  School  for  New  York  Board  of 
Education.  467  pages,  5%  in.  by  7j4  in.,  illustrated,  bound 
in  cloth.  Published  by  the  Ronald  Press,  New  York. 
This  book  is  similar  in  character  to  Applied  Science  for 
Wood-Workers  by  the  same  author,  and  covers  in  the  same 
way  the  general  principles  of  science  common  to  all  indus- 
tries. It  presents  in  an  easily  understood  form  practical  ap- 
plications of  the  principles  underlying  the  metal  workers' 
trades.  In  addition  to  a  presentation  of  the  data  necessarv- 
to  ecjuip  the  student  for  the  intelligent  study  of  industrial 
science  it  deals  in  a  practical  way  with  modern  foundry  prac- 
tice, the  making  of  wrought  iron  and  steel,  machine  shop 
practice,  sheet  metals,  structural  steel  and  other  subjects  re- 
lating to  the  metal  working  trades.  A  series  of  questions 
and  problems  on  each  subject  gives  the  student  a  thorough 
examination  and  illustrates  in  a  lucid  manner  the  purpose 
of  the  work  performed  as  well  as  the  methods  used  in  per- 
forming it. 

Proceedings  of  the  American  Railroad  .-Issociiitio:!.  Section 
/// — Mechanical.  668  pages,  6  mi.  by  9  in.,  illustrated, 
hound  in  cloth.  Published  by  the  association,  75  Church 
street,  Neza  York. 
This  volume  contains  the  proceedings  of  the  American  Rail- 
road Association,  Section  III — Mechanical,  and  covers  all 
of  the  matters  formerly  treated  separately  in  the  proceedings 
of  the  Master  Car  Builders'  Association  and  the  American 
Railway  Master  Mechanics'  Association.  Complete  reports 
are  given  of  the  various  addresses  delivered  at  the  conven- 
tion by  men  prominent  in  railroad  affairs,  and  also  the  re- 
ports of  the  numerous  committees  and  the  discussions  thereon. 
Of  particular  interest  are  the  papers  relating  to  fuel  econ- 
omy, mechanical  stokers,  powdered  fuel  and  welding  in  its 
various  phases,  as  applied  to  both  the  car  and  locomotive 
tields. 
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Letters  to  the  Editor 


A  Letter  from  Commissioner  Woolley 

To  TiiK  Edit(jk: 

1  have  read  with  much  interest  your  editorials  in  the  Raii- 
luay  Afic  of  January  16  and  23  on  my  statement  published 
in  the  New  York  Herald  of  January  12. 

Aside  from  the  fact  that  certain  figures  quoted  by  you  and 
comi)iled  by  the  Bureau  of  Railway  Economics,  an  organi- 
zation financed  with  the  funds  of  railroad  corporations,  are 
misleading,  I  challenge  the  charge  that  I  am  prejudging  a 
case. 

I  think  you  will  agree,  upon  second  thought,  that  an  In- 
terstate Commerce  Commissioner  is  well  within  his  rights  in 
discussing  propo.sed  legislation.  Once  the  railroads  are  back 
in  the  hands  of  their  owners,  their  needs  brought  to  the  ju- 
dicial attention  of  the  Commission  will  be  quite  another  mat- 
ter. R.  W.  Woolley. 


Audible  Block  Signals 

Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

To  THE  Editor: 

I  notice  in  the  government  report  on  the  rear  collision  at 
Port  Chester,  Conn.,  on  July  31,  printed  in  your  issue  of 
January  9,  that  the  adoption  of  an  automatic  train  stop  is 
again  recommended;  but  nothing  is  said  about  audible  sig- 
nals. What  is  the  matter  with  the  humble  and  inexpensive 
and  time-honored  torpedo?  The  standing  train  is  censured 
for  not  throwing  off  fusees;  but  fusees  never  would  have 
awakened  those  sleeping  enginemen.  Torpedoes,  no  doubt, 
would  have  aroused  them. 

The  inspector  discreetly  refrained  from  recommending  that 
trains  be  run  ten  minutes  apart  so  that  a  trainman  could  go 
back  with  torpedoes;  but  why  does  he  not  recognize  the  op- 
jiosite  horn  on  the  dilemma?  The  torpedo  has  done  great  serv- 
ice: no  doubt  it  has  many  a  time  awakened  a  sleeping  engine- 
man.  But  we  have  shortened  our  time  interval  and  now  it 
is  impossible  to  make  use  of  the  torpedo;  and  it  is  time  to 
face  the  alternative.  Some  other  audible  apparatus  must  be 
introduced  to  take  the  place  of  it.  What  is  the  matter  with 
the  device  which  was  used  on  the  Burlington  road  some  years 
ago  by  which  a  man  on  a  caboose  could  fix  a  torpedo  to  the 
rail  while  moving  along  at  considerable  speed? 

Or,  if  that  thing  is  a  failure,  why  not  an  audible  signal 
connected  with  the  block  signal?  In  England,  the  signal- 
man, can  reinforce  the  visual  signal  with  a  torpedo,  con- 
trolled from  the  tower;  why  do  we  not  have  our  automatic 
signals  made  equal  to  the  English  human  signal  operator? 

If  all  hands,  are  going  to  continue  to  work  at  cross  pur- 
poses in  tlie  matter  of  automatic  train  control  we  shall  never 
get  anywhere.  Another  thing  that  I  find  in  your  issue  of 
January  9  is  that  the  Railway  Executives  have  asked  Con- 
gress to  take  no  action  in  connection  with  the  use  of  auto- 
matic train  stops;  General  S.  M.  Felton  says  that  they  would 
make  enginemen  careless.  As  I  understand  it,  this  claim 
has  long  since  been  disproved.  Ask  the  Chicago  &  Eastern 
Illinois. 

This  being  the  situation — and  the  demand  of  the  public 
that  the  railroads  shall  stop  killing  passengers  by  the  car- 
load being  just  as  insistent  as  ever,  if  only  it  knew  how  to 
find  expression — the  thing  to  do  is  to  look  up  the  merits  of 
the  audible  signal.  E.   Ad.'^ms. 


New  York  Central  Relocates  Line  in  Tonawanda,  N.Y. 

New  Location  Eliminates  Eleven  Grade  Crossings  and  One 
Bridge  Over  the  Barge  Canal 


IN  ORDER  TO  MEET  the  changed  conditions  incident  to  the 
New  York  State  barge  canal  improvements  in  the  cities 
of  Tonawanda  and  North  Tonawanda,  N.  Y.,  the  New 
York  Central  is  now  engaged  in  an  extensive  line  revision 
project  in  these  cities.  The  work  involves  the  construction  of 
a  new  double  track  roadbed  approximately  two  miles  long 


The  Bascule  Bridge  at  the  Barge  Canal  Crossing.     Tempo- 
rary  Girder  and  Trestle   Structure  in  Foreground 

with  1 1  concrete  and  steel  structures  carrying  the  new  line 
over  the  streets,  a  200-ft.  fixed  truss  bridge  over  Ellicott 
creek,  a  bascule  lift  span  over  Tonawanda  creek,  3,500  ft. 


located  en  Lake  Erie,  approximately  10  miles  north  of  Buf- 
falo, N.  Y.  As  may  be  seen  on  the  map  they  are,  in  effect, 
one  community,  separated  into  two  sections  by  Tonawanda 
creek,  which  marks  the  boundary  between  the  two  municipali- 
ties. Tonawanda  is  served  by  two  lines  of  the  New  York 
Central,  both  of  which  extend  across  the  creek  into  North 
Tonawanda.  A  third  line  of  the  road  enters  North  Tona- 
wanda and  all  three  lines  converge  to  a  junction  in  the  lat- 
ter city. 

Of  these  lines  the  Niagara  branch,  which  extends  from 
Buffalo  through  the  Tonawandas  to  Niagara  Falls,  is  the 
most  important.  This  branch  enters  Tonawanda  from  the 
south  on  a  double  track  roadbed,  crosses  seven  streets  at 
grade  and  runs  in  Main  street  to  the  bridge  over  Young 
street.  It  crosses  the  Erie  canal  and  Tonawanda  creek  by 
means  of  a  fixed,  single-track  bridge  and  continues  in  North 
Tonawanda,  as  a  single  track  line,  to  the  junction  previously 
mentioned.  In  North  Tonawanda  the  line  involves  a  length- 
wise occupancy  of  Webster  street,  the  principal  thoroughfare 
of  the  city  and  crosses  two  intersecting  streets  at  grade. 

The  Tonawanda  branch  from  Batavia  enters  Tonawanda 
from  the  east  on  a  private  right-of-wa}".  Within  the  city 
proper  this  is  a  single  track  line  which  crosses  Tonawanda 
creek  by  means  of  a  single  track  fixed  bridge  and  continues 
to  North  Tonawanda  junction,  the  western  terminus  of  the 
line,  crossing  two  streets  at  grade. 

The  Lockport  branch  enters  North  Tonawanda  from  the 


Map  of  Parts  of  Tonawanda  and  North  Tonawanda,  N.  Y.,  Showing  the  New  York  Central  Relocation 


of  new  streets,  2,500  ft.  of  retaining  walls,  new  passenger 
station  layouts  in  both  cities  and  improved  freight  yard 
facilities  in  North  Tonawanda.  Construction  was  begun  in 
July,  1917,  and  it  is  estimated  that  the  work  will  he  com- 
pleted this  year. 

The    cities    of    Tonawanda    and    North    Tonawanda    are 


north  and  terminates  at  North  Tonawanda  junction.  .\j)art 
from  the  freight  yard  improvements  at  the  junction  tliis  line 
is  not  directly  affected  by  the  present  project.  The  only 
other  steam  road  physically  entering  either  city  is  the 
Niagara  Falls  branch  of  the  Erie  which  enters  Tonawanda 
from  the  south,  crossing  the  Tonawanda  branch  of  the  New 
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\'(irk  I'ciitr.il  ,il  yriuli-  jii^t  .-oiitli  ol  roiKiwiiiiihi  (  nek  .uul 
(.oiitiiuiint;  ;u  ros.^  tlu'  crirk  ))}■  nicaiis  of  a  fixed  liridf^i-  into 
Xorth  Toiiawamla  and  to  Niaj^ara  l'"alls.  TIk-  I.rliiuli  \'al- 
k'v  ciiliTs  roiKiwaiida,  crossi's  'roiiawanda  cri'ck  and  ])assrs 
tlirouyli  Xortli  IdMauanda  uii  llic  iail>  of  tlu-  New  \'(irk 
Central. 

In  cc.nnation  witli  the  Harge  Canal  improvement  in  the 
two  citie.-;,  Tonawanda  creek  has  l)een  canalized  and  devel- 
oped into  a  harlior  for  dockinf.;  lake-goinj;  vc.s.sels.  This 
necessitateil  the  reliuilding  of  the  railroad  bridges  across  the 
creek  as  the  old  structures  provided  insufficient  uiulcrc  kar- 
ance  to  meet  the  reciuirements  of  canal  operation. 

The  present  creek  bridge  on  the  Niagara  branch  is  on  a 
summit  ai)proached  by  grades  exceeding  1  per  cent,  making 
it  impractical  from  an  operating  standpoint  to  raise  tlic 
existing  structure.  Replacing  this  bridge  on  the  old  site 
with  a  lift  span  was  also  undesirable  as  it  committed  the 
road  for  years  to  come  to  the  old  location  at  grade  in  and 
across  the  streets  of  both  cities,   involving  speed  restrictions 


Timber  Centering  Was   Used  in  All  Arches 

and  great  danger  to  street  traffic.  Also  this  line,  under  the 
old  conditions,  involved  single  track  operation  in  Webster 
street,  North  Tonawanda,  and  over  the  creek  bridge.  This 
part  of  the  line  carries  a  very  heavy  traffic  consisting  of 
more  than  100  regular  train  movements  per  day.  Including 
switching,  a  movement  is  made  on  an  average  of  every  11 
min.,  so  that  if  this  line  was  to  be  made  permanent  it  was 


i  111.-  ril(,iati(in  iinolved  a  new  line  passing  tlirough  the 
residential  seitions  of  both  cities  and  was  aJjandoned  because 
of  the  j)roliil)itive  cost  of  the  right-of-way.  The  third  l(Ka- 
tion,  tlu-  plans  for  wiiich  were  a(lo])ted,  provided  for  tiic 
abaiidonmi'iu  of  the  old  l(Kation  of  the  Niagara  liranch  from 
a  point  south  of  Kohler  street,  near  the  soutiiern  limits  of 
Tonawanda  to  the  junction  of  the  three  lines  in  North  Ton- 
awanda, mentioned  previously,  and  its  replacement  by  a 
dinibic  track  t'lc\ati(l  line  which  skirt-  the  edge  of  the  resi- 


The  Concrete   Plant  with   Incline  and  Distributing  Chute  at 
Main   Street   Arch 

dential  section  of  the  city,  departing  from  the  old  location  at 
the  south  end  by  means  of  a  5  deg.  curve  to  the  right,  for  a 
distance  of  approximately  1,588  ft.,  thence  on  a  tangent  to 
Delaware  avenue,  then  on  a  4  deg.  curve  to  the  left  across 
Ellicott  creek,  joining  a  tangent  paralleling  the  Erie  right- 
of-way  and  extending  past  the  plants  of  the  McKinnon 
Chain  Company  and  the  National  Roofing  Company  and 
then  by  a  3  deg.  curve  to  the  left  to  a  junction  with  the 
Tonawanda  branch  just  south  of  Tonawanda  creek.  From 
this  point  to  the  northern  limits  of  the  work  the  new  line 
follows  closely  the  present  location  of  the  Tonawanda 
branch.  While  the  new  location  involves  an  increase  in  the 
length  of  line  and  a  5  deg.  maximum  curve  it  permits  the 
carrying  of  the  tracks  of  both  the  Niagara  and  the  Tona- 


Elevation  and  Section  of  Typical  Subway  Arch 


essential  that  a  second  track  be  laid  in  Webster  street.  For 
these  reasons  it  was  decided  to  abandon  the  present  location 
and  three  plans  for  relocation  were  considered. 

Of  the  three  proposed  locations,  a  line  which  contem- 
plated a  relocation  of  the  Niagara  branch  to  the  west  of  the 
present  location,  was  abandoned  as  it  necessitated  two  lift 
bridges  over  Tonawanda  creek  (one  each  in  the  relocated 
line  and  in  the  Tonawanda  branch) ;  a  second  line  proposed  a 
relocation  of  both  branches,  bringing  them  to  a  junction  in 
Tonawanda  before  crossing  the  creek  on  a  common  bridge. 


wanda  branches  over  the  creek  on  one  bridge,  while  at  the 
same  time  the  11  dangerous  grade  crossing  and  the  length- 
wise occupancies  of  Main  and  AA'ebster  streets  are  eliminated. 

The  territory  traversed  by  the  new  location  is  flat  and 
low.  The  depression  of  intersecting  streets  was,  therefore, 
out  of  the  question  and  the  grade  of  the  tracks  was  fixed  at 
an  elevation  sufficient  to  provide  a  minimum  underclearance 
of  13  ft.  at  structures  carrying  the  line  over  the  streets.  At 
trolley  crossings  this  clearance  was  increased  to  14  ft. 

More  than   500,000  cu.   vds.   of   filling  material  was  re- 
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quired  for  the  building  of  the  double  track  elevated  roadbed. 
The  material  used  is  chiefly  clay  secured  from  borrow  pits, 
located  to  the  west  of  the  present  location  of  the  Niagara 
branch.  It  was  moved  from  the  pits  by  steam  shovels,  trans- 
ported in  narrow  gage  equipment  and  unloaded  in  the  em- 
bankments from  temporary  trestles. 

The  completed  structures  consist  of  reinforced  concrete  arch 
spans  over  Main  and  Grove  streets  and  Delaware  and  Glen- 
wood  avenues,  a  through  girder  bridge  at  Freemont  street,  a 
deck  girder  bridge  with  concrete  floor  and  ballasted  track 
at  Kohler  and  Young  streets,  a  fixed  truss  span  200  ft.  long 
over  Ellicott  creek  and  the  bridge  over  Tonawanda  creek. 
Of  these  the  last  mentioned  is  the  most  important,  being 
comprised,   from  south  to  north,  of  a  through  girder  span 


The  Arch  Structures  Present  Pleasing  Architectural  Features 

over  Niagara  street,  Tonawanda,  a  short  deck  girder  span, 
a  100-ft.  bascule  lift  span  over  the  main  channel,  a  fixed 
span  supporting  the  counterweight,  a  second  deck  span  and 
a  through  girder  span  over  Sweeney  street,  North  Tona- 
wanda. 

The  lift  span  is  a  single  leaf  Strauss  heeled  trunnion 
structure  and  the  fixed  span  is  a  simple  A  truss. 

The  new  structure  is  located  approximately  on  the  site  of 
the  old  bridge.  It  was,  however,  erected  free  from  traffic  as 
in  meeting  the  requirements  of  canal  operation  it  became 
necessary  to  make  certain  temporary  changes  at  the  bridge 
site.  This  consisted  in  the  building  of  a  detour  line  to  the 
west  of  the  old  location  whereby  a  temporary  crossing  of  the 
creek  was  made  by  means  of  a  wooden  trestle  in  which  the 
required  50-ft.  clear  channel  for  the  barge  canal  was  pro- 
vided by  sliding  one  of  the  half  through  girder  spans  from 
the  old  bridge  on  skids  to  temporary  bridge  seats,  provided 


Type  of  Through  Girder  Bridge 

in  the  detour  line,  consisting  of  cribbing  surrounded  by  steel 
sheet  piling. 

The  arch  bridges  on  the  line  are  all  similar  in  design  and 
appearance,  all  being  finished  with  solid  copings  relieved 
with  vertical  panels  of  plain  finished  concrete,  the  panelling 
being  accentuated  by  the  bush  hammered  finish  of  the  sur- 
rounding concrete.  The  Delaware  avenue  arch  is  typical  of 
the  others.  The  tracks  at  this  point  are  on  a  4-deg.  curve 
and  a  O.OS  per  cent  ascending  grade  westward.  The  avenue 
is  66  ft.  wide  and  crosses  under  the  tracks  on  a  skew,  the 
angle  formed  between  a  tangent  to  the  center  line  between 
tracks  at  the  intersection  of  the  center  line  of  the  avenue,  and 
the  center  line  of  the  .street  being  69  deg.  30  sec.     The  struc- 


ture is  entirely  clear  of  the  street  with  its  abutments  located 
on  the  street  lines. 

In  preparing  the  foundations  for  the  abutments  a  total  of 
424  timber  piles  were  driven.  The  maximum  load  per  pile 
is  20  tons  and  the  piles  were  driven  in  a  vertical  plane  paral- 
lel to  the  face  of  the  arch  and  inclined  toward  the  center  of 
the  street,  giving  a  batter  of  1 J/^  in.  to  the  foot.  To  prevent 
sliding  the  foundations  were  inclined  toward  the  center  of 
the  street,  the  elevation  at  the  toe  of  the  abutment  being  5  ft. 
below  the  elevation  at  the  heel.  The  structure  was  built  in 
sections  in  the  order  indicated  on  the  plan  showing  the  con- 
struction joints.  Between  construction  joints  each  section  of 
the  structure  is  monolithic,  the  concrete  being  poured  con- 
tinuously until  a  section  was  completed. 

The  arch  ring  was  designed  for  a  live  load  of  800  lb.  per 
sq.  ft.  and  an  impact  of  400  lb.  per  sq.  ft.  The  timber  cen- 
tering was  left  in  place  until  the  fill  had  been  placed  behind 
and  on  top  of  the  abutments. 

To  provide  drainage  the  backs  of  the  arch  and  the  abut- 
ments were  covered  with  18  in.  of  cinder  fill.  A  membrane 
v.'aterproofing  covered  with  a  2-in.  protective  coating  of  1:2 
cement  mortar  was  provided  for  protecting  the  arch  ring  and 
the  spandrel  walls.     The  tops  of  the  abutments  and  the  backs 


A  Typical  View  of  the  Fill  and  Dumping  Trestle 

of  the  retaining  walls  were  waterproofed  with  coal  tar  pitch 
at  least  1/8-in.  in  thickness. 

The  steel  bridges  over  the  streets  are  also  similar,  each 
comprised  of  one  roadway  and  two  sidewalk  spans  of  the 
usual  type  supported  on  gravity  aljutments  and  steel  bents 
at  the  curb  line.  The  Freemont  street  bridge  floor  is  of  the 
steel  trough  type,  while  a  ballasted  deck  was  used  on  the 
Ijridges  at  Kohler  and  Young  streets. 

The  bridge  over  Ellicott  creek  consists  of  second  hand 
steel  trusses  of  200  ft.  spans  released  from  the  West  Shore 
road  at  Fort  Plain,  N.  Y.  The  floor  and  lateral  systems 
in  this  structure  are  new. 

While  a  wet  clay  subsoil  was  encountered  throughout  the 
job,  necessitating  the  driving  of  piles  under  all  structures, 
no  particular  difficulties  were  encountered  in  erecting  the 
masonry  supports.  At  the  Tonawanda  creek  bridge  float- 
ing equipment  consisting  of  the  pile  driver,  a  clam  shell  and 
a  derrick  boat  was  utilized   in  preparing  the  foundations. 

All  bridge  abutments  are  of  the  gravity  type.  The  equip- 
ment used  in  placing  the  concrete  in  the  forms  consisted  of 
distributing  towers  with  ordinary  batch  mixers  or  Jaeger 
Machine  Company  mixers  wliich  were  operated  in  conjunc- 
tion with  inclined  tracks,  over  which  concrete  buggies  were 
operated,  the  power  for  operating  the  mixers  and  the  buggies 
being  furnished  by  a  gasoline  engine.  Niagara  river  washed 
gravel  was  used  in  all  the  concrete.  This  was  brought  in 
by  barges  and  carted  to  the  particular  job. 

Incident   to  the  new  work   a   rearrangement  of   the  Mc- 
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Kimum  (  liaii\  (  oin|i.m\  |)l;iiil  was  nci'i's.sary,  involving  tlu' 
ii'liKalioii  c)l  I'rivinont  stri'ct  and  its  bridf^c  over  Kllicotl 
rrcck.  The  work  conijiriscd  approximately  250  ft.  of  new 
street.  liu>  constnution  of  new  concrete  suhstructure  for  the 
bridge  and  tlie  moving  of  tlie  old  l)ridge  span.  This  latter 
was  accomplished  l)y  the  lloating  metliod  witliout  serious  in- 
terriii)tion  to  street  traftic. 

Present  Status  of  the  Work 

Willi  ihe  exception  of  the  new  !)ridge  over  Tonawanda 
creek  and  a  transformer  hou.se  and  a  signal  station  for  con- 
trollini;  the  bridge  and   tiie  train  movements  over  the  two 


The  Bridge  Over  Ellicott  Creek 

branches,  which,  as  previously  mentioned,  come  to  a  junc- 
tion in  Tonawanda,  the  work,  up  to  the  present  time,  has 
l)een  confined  principally  to  that  part  of  the  line  lying  within 
the  limits  of  the  city  of  Tonawanda.  On  this  section  all  of 
tlie  structures  are  completed  and  the  double  track  embank- 
ment has  been  placed  between  Kohlcr  street  and  Tonawanda 
creek.  The  passenger  station  and  freight  A'ard  improvements 
ha\'e  not  yet  Ijeen  undertaken. 

This  project  is  being  carried  on  under  the  direction  of 
George  W.  Kittredge,  chief  engineer  of  the  New  York  Cen- 
tral, and  J.  \\'.  Pfau,  engineer  of  construction.  The  New 
York  State  Dredging  Corporation  is  the  general  contractor. 


C.  H.  Markham  Addresses  Southern 

Hardwood  Traffic  Association 

INCREASED  RATES  commensurate  with  the  increased  cost  of 
operation  of  the  railroads,  more  cars,  more  engines  and 
more  trackage,  are  a  few  of  the  things  which  railroads  of 
the  United  States  must  have  when  the  roads  are  returned  to 
private  owners,  C.  H.  Markham,  president  of  the  Illinois 
Central,  told  250  members  of  the  Southern  Hardwood  Traftic 
Association  at  the  afternoon  session  of  its  seventh  annual 
meeting  at  Memphis,  Tenn.,  on  January  20. 

"Railroad  business  is  no  different  from  your  business," 
said  Mr.  Markham.  "It  must  be  conceded  that  in  order  to 
give  the  service  you  should  have,  there  must  be  an  increase 
in  rates  commensurate  with  the  increase  in  service.  I  want 
all  things  left  in  the  hands  of  private  owners  of  the  prop- 
erty. I  don't  want  the  government's  hands  on  anything  I 
have  to  operate.  Understand,  I  am  not  objecting  to  govern- 
ment control,  but  I  do  not  want  government  operation."' 

At  this  point  he  briefly  discussed  the  competition  between 
the  rail  and  waterways,  and  explained  that  there  really  was 
no  competition  between  these  two,  but  that  the  one  that  could 
give  the  service  and  rates  would  always  get  the  business. 

"There  is  nothing  the  matter  with  the  railroads  today 
that  monev  and  time  cannot  cure,"  Mr.  Markham  continued 


"There  is  a  great  necessil)'  now  and  in  the  future  for  in- 
creased facilities.  What  the  railroads  need  is  more  ( ars, 
more  engines,  more  tracks,  (loul)le  tracks,  switching  facilities 
and  enlarged  terminals.  Kirst,  we  ought  to  have  700,000 
cars  built  in  tiie  next  four  years,  but  I  don't  i>elievc  they  can 
l)e  furnished.  I  don't  see  anything  for  the  next  three  years 
but  continued  difficulties  with  the  car  shortage.  The  rail- 
roads can  only  iiandle  a  ])er  cent  of  the  Ijusiness. 

"N'our  figures  show  that  200,000  cars  are  needed  today. 
I  don't  lielieve  that  you  can  get  100,000  in  the  next  18 
inontlis.  'I'he  material  is  not  availaide  and  you  can't  get 
labor.  Mow  can  you  possibly  increa.se  the  number  of  cars 
and  locomotives  to  take  adetiuate  care  of  the  increase  in 
l)usine.ss?  It  will  not  solve  the  j)roblem  to  turn  it  over  to  the 
government." 

In  this  connection  lie  ])oiiited  out  that  in  the  five  jears 
before  government  control  of  the  railroads  475,000  cars  w-ere 
i)uilt,  and  in  the  previous  five  years  only  692,000  cars  were 
built.  He  placed  the  depreciation  per  year  at  100,000,  which 
has  not  even  l)een  ])rovided  for  under  government  control. 

S.  M.  Nickey,  Mem])his,  was  elected  president  of  the  asso- 
ciation during  the  morning  ijusiness  .session,  succeeding  James 
E.  Stark.  The  other  officers  elected  were:  R.  J.  Hackney. 
Memphis,  first  vice-president,  and  Elliott  Lang,  Memphis, 
treasurer.  Vice-presidents  in  charge  of  the  various  districts 
of  the  association  were  elected  as  follows:  T.  M.  Brown, 
Louisville,  Ky. ;  Fred  W.  Mowbray,  Cincinnati,  Ohio;  \V. 
B.  Morgan,  New  Orleans,  La. ;  and  Frank  C.  Cannon, 
Helena,  Ark.  Vice-presidents  elected  to  head  the  various 
standing  committees  were:  S.  B.  Ander.son,  Memphis,  legis- 
lative committee;  B.  F.  Dulweber,  Greenwood,  Miss.,  car 
supply;  George  C.  Eheman,  Memphis,  finance  and  auditing; 
James  E.  Stark,  Memphis,  export  traffic;  T.  E.  Sledge, 
Memphis,  rate  book;  Walker  L.  Wellford,  Memphis,  rate 
adjustment;  John  W'.  IMcClure,  Memphis,  assessment  and 
membership;  O.  M.  Crebs,  Memphis,  demurrage  and  stor- 
age; George  W.  Hand,  Cincinnati,  freight  claims. 

Resolutions  were  adopted  by  the  association  urging  the 
federal  government  to  pool  the  car  supply  of  the  country 
and  also  to  build  at  least  250,000  cars  to  be  leased  to  rail- 
roads at  terms  specified  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission. Another  resolution  adopted  related  to  railroad 
legislation,  and  contained  several  principles  which  were  pub- 
lished in  a  recent  association  circular.  Another  resolution 
adopted  stated  that  it  was  the  sense  of  the  meeting  that  the 
Treasury  Department  be  requested  to  modify  its  rulings  so 
as  to  permit  through  bills  of  lading  certificates  of  exporta- 
tion to  be  attached  to  papers  at  the  port. 

That  the  government  should  build  cars  to  j^  leased  on  a 
per  diem  basis  which  could  l)e  at  least  self-sustaining  was 
the  suggestion  of  James  E.  Stark,  president  of  the  associa- 
tion, in  his  annual  report,  which  practically  opened  the  con- 
vention. 

"I  believe  it  is  proper  and  feasilile  for  the  government  to 
build  cars  to  be  leased  on  a  per  diem  basis  which  could  be 
at  least  self-sustaining  if  not  profitable  to  the  government," 
he  .said.  "I  understand  the  Railroad  Administration  has 
l)uilt  about  80.000  cars,  but  these  were  built  for  and  sold  to 
individual  railroad  companies;  my  suggestion  is  that  the 
government  should  build  not  less  than  200.000  cars  that  can 
be  used  when  needed,  and  these  cars  should  be  government 
owned  and  a  charge  made  for  their  use  on  the  railroad  they 
are  on,  and  on  a  basis  that  would  eventuallv  pay  for  the 
cars,  and  therebv  get  action  to  relieve  the  car  situation  earlier 
than  could  be  done  by  the  railroad  companies  them.selves." 


The  Railroad  .AnMixiSTRATiON  has  executed  a  compensation 
contract  with  the  Southern  Pacific  Terminal  Company  for 
$284,761. 


Annual  Report  of  Women's  Service  Section 

How  the  Railroad  Administration  Has  Looked  After  the 
Welfare  of  Its  Women  Workers 


IN  THE  CREATION  of  the  Women's  Service  Section  of  the 
Division  of  Labor  it  was  recognized  that  the  welfare  of 
the  women  employees  should  have  especial  consideration, 
says  W.  S.  Carter,  director  of  the  Division  of  Labor,  in  his 
annual  report  to  the  director  general. 

"In  the  conduct  of  the  work  of  this  section  the  Railroad 
Administration  is  fortunate  in  the  selection  of  those  who 
administer  the  work,"  he  says,  "as  is  made  evident  by  the 
enormous  amount  of  work  done  in  a  new  field  in  so  short  a 
time.  It  would  be  unfortunate  for  the  women  railroad  em- 
ployees should  the  work  of  this  section  terminate  with  the 
end  of  federal  control  of  the  railroads.  The  officers  of  this 
section  are  as  follows:  Manager,  Pauline  Goldmark;  lield 
agents,  Edith  R.  Hall,  Helen  Ross,  Florence  E.  Clark." 

Following  is  an  abstract  of  the  annual  report  of  the  Wom- 
en's Service  Section  by  Pauline  Goldmark,  which  is  included 
in  Mr.  Carter's  report: 

The  outstanding  feature  of  the  year  has  been  the  continued 
employment  of  women  in  the  service.  While  the  number  has 
decreased  20  per  cent  since  the  highest  point  reached  on 
October  1,  1918,  it  still  remains  two  and  a  half  times  larger 
than  before  the  entrance  of  the  United  States  into  the  war. 
Recently,  moreover,  there  has  been  an  increase  again  in  the 
total  number  employed  by  certain  roads. 

An  important  development  during  the  past  12  months  has 
been  the  final  discontinuance  of  certain  forms  of  railroad 
work  which  women  performed  under  unsuitable  conditions, 
or  which  involves  too  great  muscular  effort  and  undoubted 
danger  to  their  health. 

Of  special  interest  in  its  bearing  on  the  employment  of 
women  have  been  the  high  rates  of  pay  which  they  are  re- 
ceiving (compared  with  wages  ordinarily  paid  them  for 
similar  work  in  private  employ),  owing  to  the  observance  by 
the  railroads  of  the  administration's  ruling  that  women  shall 
receive  the  same  rates  as  men  when  employed  in  the  same 
class  of  work.  Of  great  benefit  also  for  the  women  in  the 
service  have  been  the  extension  of  tlie  eight-hour  day,  the  re- 
duction of  night  work  and  of  the  seven-day  week. 

The  section  has  been  active  in  improving  physical  condi- 
tions of  woi''.  including  health  and  comfort  facilities,  and 
proper  hours  of  work,  and  also  to  insure  the  correct  applica- 
tion of  the  wage  orders  so  that  there  might  be  no  discrimina- 
tion against  the  women  emplo}'ees.  Many  conferences  were 
held  with  railroad  officials  on  the  best  methods  of  putting 
the  recommendations  of  the  section  into  effect.  It  has  also 
been  necessary  for  the  manager  of  the  section  to  deal  directly 
with  the  higher  officials  in  a  number  of  cases  involving  moral 
issues,  which  are  likely  to  arise  in  so  large  a  service. 

Much  time  also  has  been  spent  on  complaints  coming  from 
women  employees  in  order  to  assure  an  ecjuitable  settlement. 
It  has  been  necessary  to  instruct  them  in  the  proper  proce- 
dure to  be  followed.  While  the  wage  orders  specify  that 
individual  grievances  in  the  initial  steps  are  to  be  handled 
by  the  committees  of  the  various  organizations,  yet  whenever 
large  groups  of  women  employees  were  affected  and  appeared 
to  be  unfairly  deprived  of  the  rights  assured  them  under  the 
wage  orders,  the  Women's  Service  Section  has  made  adjust- 
ments. It  has  also  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  adminis- 
tration the  needs  of  unorganized  groups  of  employees,  such 
as  laundrv  workers,  seamstres.ses,  matrons,  etc.,  who  have  no 
other  channel  of  communication.  Special  complaints  com- 
ing from  outside  agencies  interested  in  the  general  welfare 
of  women  in  industry  have  been  dealt  with  hv  the  section. 


Inspections  have  been  made  by  the  manager  and  the  three 
field  agents  of  the  section  which  cover  the  employment  of 
approximately  13,000  employees,  located  in  2,?  states  and  the 
District  of  Columbia.  A  great  variety  of  conditions  has  been 
reported  on,  which,  together  with  the  quarterly  reports  of  the 
railroads  on  the  number  of  women  in  their  service,  is  the 
Ixisis  for  the  report. 

Number  of  Women   Employees 

B\-  request  of  the  administration  the  railroads  have  filed 
quarterly  reports  with  the  Women's  Service  Section  on  the 
number  of  women  employees,  which  have  been  compiled  for 
current  use  and  printed  once  a  year.  Regular  reporting  be- 
gan January  1,  1918.  These  figures  have  proved  extremely 
useful  in  showing  the  rise  and  fall  in  the  number  of  women 
employees  and  the  occupations  in  which  they  are  working. 
They  have,  in  fact,  thrown  light  on  the  whole  chapter  of 
women's  new  position  in  the  railroad  world,  and  make  it 
possible  to  estimate  how  far  the  various  employments  are 
likely  to  be  permanent. 

The  extent  of  the  change  is  best  .shown  by  a  comparison 
of  the  figures  of  January  1,  1917,  giving  the  pre-war  level, 
with  the  later  statistics.  They  show  that  the  number  almost 
doubled  during  the  year  1917,  viz.: 

,-■     ,    ,                  ,                       .Tan,  1,  1917  Jan.  1.  19IS    Oct.  1.191.S    Oct    1    191<i 
1-irst-class     roads '31,400  61,162  101, /S.'?  81.803' 

'  Estimate  based   on   returns   from    106   roads  employins  25. -428   women. 

The  high-water  mark  of  women's  emplovment  came  on 
October  1,  1918,  when  there  were  101,785  iii  the  service,  an 
increase  of  66  per  cent  in  the  first  nine  months  of  1918,  and 
a  gain  of  approximately  225  per  cent  as  compared  with  pre- 
war conditions. 

This  change  was  not  made  without  difficulties.  It  was 
found  at  first  that  the  conventions  of  the  railroad  world  were 
unfavorable  to  the  admission  of  women  in  many  positions, 
and  it  was  only  the  extreme  shortage  of  male  labor,  due  to 
the  draft  and  the  attraction  of  higher  paying  occupations,  that 
made  the  sulistitution  possible.  A  number  of  managers,  fore- 
seeing an  acute  need  of  labor  if  the  war  was  to  continue, 
began  to  insist  in  1917  on  the  introduction  of  women  in 
every  class  of  work.  This  process  went  on  steadily  until  the 
armistice. 

The  policy  of  the  different  railroads  varied  in  regard  to 
using  this  new  labor  supply.  The  largest  number  employed 
I)y  any  one  road  at  the  time  of  maximum  employment  was 
14,992.  Nineteen  of  the  more  important  lines  (employing 
57  per  cent  of  the  total  number)  had  doubled  or  more  than 
doubled  the  number  of  their  women  employees  by  October, 
1918.  Seven  roads  increasing  60  per  cent  or  more  are  given 
below : 

Xumlier  of   Number  of 
I^oarls  employees,  employees.   Increase 

Jan.  1,  1918   Oct.  1,  1918 

Per  cent 

H)      .I.IS?  .S  075  610 

(2)      2.038  3.353  64  5 

'31      8.29  1.391  67  8 

'-•)      934  1.613  7;. 7 

1.^1      10-4  2.06  1  92.2 

'6'      7=;3  1567  108  1 

(")      5,777  14,992  159.5 

After  the  armistice  there  was  an  immediate  reduction  in 
the  total  number  of  women  employees,  which  .showed  espe- 
cially in  the  reports  for  April  1,  1919,  when  the  decrease 
amounted  to  14.9  per  cent  compared  with  the  maximum  of 
October  1,  1918.     The  total  decrease  on  the  date  of  the  last 
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report  is  I'J.O  jut  cent.     The  percentage  of  loss,  however,  has 
grown  very  much  less  in  the  last  quarters  of  the  year. 

Ni'MiiCK  uF  Women  EMru>viD  by  the  Railioads  According  to  Tkisitoxy 
CLAS3  I  Roads 
Oct.  1,  1918  Jan.  1.  1919  Apr.  1,  1919  July  1.  1919  Oct.  1,  1919 
K.ist<rii    tciiil.>ry..        54.955  54.975  46.251  4J.705  43.310 

Southern  territory.         11.447  11.012  10,295  9,430  9.262 

Western   territory..        35,383  33.750  30,014  29,197  29,231 

Total 101,785  99,737  86,560  82,33:'  81.803 

Comparison  with  figures  of  October,  1918,  shows  that  in 
the  western  and  soutliern  territories  tlic  number  showed  an 
apjtreciable  decline  by  January  1.  In  the  eastern  territory, 
on  the  contrar)',  no  reduction  was  reported  until  April  1. 

The  reasons  for  the  total  decrease  must  l)e  carefully  con- 
sidered for  an  understanding  of  the  j)resent  status  of  the 
women  employees.  Two  important  factors  were  in  part  re- 
sponsible— first,  the  return  of  men  from  service  with  the 
anny  and  navy  who  were  reinstated  by  the  railroads  accord- 
ing to  their  seniority,  and,  second,  the  drastic  reduction  of 
labor  force  on  the  railroads  of  the  countr)',  made  by  the 
administration  early  in  die  year  in  order  to  effect  necessary 
economies.  In  Iwtli  cases,  on  account  of  their  lower  seniority 
rights,  women  were  properly  laid  off. 

Among  other  causes  there  undoubtedly  was  a  weeding  out 
of  inefficient  workers  during  these  months  and  the  removal 
of  women  workers  from  a  number  of  occupations.  The  Rail- 
road Administration  requested  that  the  employment  of  women 
be  discontinued  in  trucking,  in  track  work,  and  as  parcel- 
room  attendants,  on  account  of  the  risk  of  overstrain  and 
injur}-. 

During  the  past  year  the  dismissals  have  not  been  balanced 
to  any  great  extent  by  the  addition  of  new  women  employees. 
In  many  offices  the  number  had  reached  as  high  as  50  per 
cent  or  more  of  the  whole  force  in  1918.  Many  officials  did 
not  wish  to  have  such  a  preponderatingly  large  percentage  of 
women  in  their  offices;  hence,  a  tendency  has  been  noted  not 
to  take  on  more  women  when  vacancies  occur,  even  in  posi- 
tions formerly  held  by  them. 

More  recently,  however,  there  has  been  a  slight  turn  in 
the  tide.  The  figures  for  October,  1919,  show  that  55  Class 
I  roads  have  actually  increased  the  number  of  women  in  their 
service.  The  additions  are  in  most  cases  small,  but  8  roads 
have  each  taken  on  or  recalled  to  service  40  or  more  women, 
and  the  total  additions  have  amounted  to  1,151  women,  scat- 
tered in  all  classes  of  employment,  but  chiefly  in  clerical 
positions. 

Number  of  Womex  Employed  bv  the  Railroads  According  to  Character 
OF   Occupation 

Class   I   Roads 

Summary   of  Eastern.    Southern   and  Western   Territories,  1919.      (Compiled 
from  Quarterly  Reports  of  Railroads.) 

Classes   of   employees                      .Tan.  1  Apr.  1  July  1  Oct   1 

1.     Attendants     ■. . 1,814  1,424  1,272  1.216 

'>      Bridc^e  tenders    1  ^  ^"  *  •  ■  ■ 

3.-     Ca      department    1.525  1,094  931  881 

4.     Clerical  or  semi-clerical 74,945  67,715  64,741  64,656 

5       Cleanin-T                         5.473  4.738  4,676  4,735 

6:      Elevate?   operators    lOO  100  96  92 

7      Messenger     service 754  624  ibi.-  D4y 

I:     Persral     service.! 2.863  2,443  2,410  2.450 

9.      Roundhouse    work     1.290  779  595  596 

10.      Shop    work     2.829  1,318  1,082  1,04/ 

n.      Signal     service     234  171  138  156 

12.  Station     agents,     assistants,     agent- 

operators      1.17.->  1,203  1,136  1,104 

13.  Supervisors    of   women    employees..  lOa  88  86  8K 

14.  Switch  tenders  and  other  yard  work.  37  28  26  14 

15      Teleeraph    ooerators    2  584  1,955  1,722  1,663 

16.     Telephone    and     telegraph     operators 

(in  train  m.ovement)    2,122-  1,561  l,ol9  1,316 

17      Train    service    '.  -  ■  94  80  71  58 

18".      Warehouse    and     docks 736  369  412  330 

19.  Watchwomen     721  588  566  602 

20.  Other  service    .  .  .  : 333  267  272  2iU 

Grand    total     99,737       86,560       82,332       81,803 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  compilation  that  the  de- 
creases for  the  class  of  clerical  workers  during  1919  have 
been  proportionately  less  than   for  any  other,  namely,   12.2 


[)er  (ent,  as  compared  with  the  total  diminution  of  19.6  per 
cent. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  occupation,  tlie  greatest  change 
has  taken  place  in  the  shops  and  roundhouses.  The  pub- 
licity given  to  these  new  and  more  sensational  forms  of  wom- 
en's work  during  the  war  had  given  ri.se  to  a  mistaken  im- 
pression as  to  the  extent  to  which  they  were  used.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  number  in  this  class  never  exceeded  7,210. 
It  has  now  fallen  to  approximately  2,500.  To  exjilain  this 
shrinkage,  it  must  be  remembered  that  women  were  largely 
used  as  laborers  in  these  filaces  and  were  often  found  unsat- 
isfactory, because  too  much  heavy  lal)or  was  required  of  them. 
Under  these  circumstances  it  was  inevitable  that  they  should 
be  dropped  when  man  labor  again  became  available.  This 
critici.sm,  however,  does  not  apply  to  the  women  in  the  more 
skilled  occupations  and  to  those  employed  as  shop  cleaners. 

Next  in  the  decrease  arc  the  operators  handling  train  mes- 
sages, namely,  1,472,  October  1,  1919,  compared  with  2,8.5.3 
a  year  previous,  a  drop  of  48  per  cent.  .\.  great  many  women 
in  this  class  have  been  furlougbcd  from  their  positions  by 
the  return  of  men  from  military  .service,  as  these  jobs  are 
highly  prized,  and  are  not  willingly  relinquished  by  their 
former  occupants. 

Women  have  not  been  displaced  so  largely  in  occupations 
in  which  they  have  long  been  employed,  such  as  car  and 
station  cleaning.  The  number,  for  instance,  declined  only 
15.4  per  cent.  This  decrease  was  caused  principally  by  the 
fact  that  women  are  less  employed  to  clean  the  outside  of 
cars,  which  is  very  exerting  work,  and  arc  no  longer  required 
in  many  places  to  work  on  night  shifts. 

Data  From  Field  Inspections 

Beginning  early  in  the  year,  the  eight-hour  day  has  been 
put  increasingly  into  effect  in  all  the  railroad  occupations  in 
which  women  are  employed.  The  inspections  of  the  Wom- 
en's Service  Section  show  that  of  a  total  of  12,908  women 
employed  in  all  classes  of  work,  90  per  cent  were  working 
48  hours  or  less  (i.  e.,  a  day  of  8  hours  or  less),  compared 
with  a  total  of  70  per  cent  working  these  hours  in  1918,  as 
stated  in  last  year's  report.  The  number  of  women  employed 
more  than  60  hours  amounted  to  2.2  per  cent  as  compared 
with  8  per  cent  in  this  group  in  1918.  It  is  to  be  noted  that 
almost  the  entire  number  working  these  long  hours  were  car 
cleaners,  namely,  235.  Beginning  last  October,  however, 
this  class  has  had  its  hours  reduced  to  eight  a  day,  since  they 
were  then  included  in  the  new  shop-craft  agreement,  which 
stipulates  these  hours. 

'  Only  645  women  were  employed  on  night  or  evening  shifts 
— namely,  4.2  per  cent  of  the  total,  and  that  more  than  half 
of  this  number  worked  48  hours  or  less  per  week.  The  ages 
of  the  women  so  employed  were  found  to  be  as  follows:  Over 
21  years  of  age,  569;  under  21  years,  41    (35  unreported). 

The  largest  number  of  women  on  night  duty  are  in  the 
clerical  group,  principally  telephone  switchboard  operators  in 
private  exchanges  and  to  some  extent  clerks  in  offices  where 
the  work  is  necessarily  continuous  both  day  and  night.  The 
operators  who  report  trains  and  handle  train  messages  are 
another  class  employed  on  three  tricks,  covering  24  hours. 
Nearly  63  per  cent  of  the  operators  included  in  this  table 
are  on  the  second  and  third  tricks;  that  is,  they  either  report 
for  work  or  finish  between  10  p.  m.  and  midnight.  As  the 
newer  comers  they  have  the  less  desired  hours,  not  having 
acquired  sufficient  seniority  to  entitle  them  to  a  choice  of  the 
best  tricks. 

Watchwomen,  who  are  stationed  at  grade  crossings,  were, 
on  the  other  hand,  found  to  be  working  only  first  and  second 
tricks,  and  therefore  ended  their  day's  work  not  later  than 
10  o'clock  at  night. 

Employment  on  seven  days  a  week  still  persists  in  various 
classes  of  work;  3.7  per  cent  of  the  total  number  were  work- 
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ing  365  days  a  year.  The  reduction  in  these  figures  as  com- 
pared with  previous  practice  is  partly  explained  by  the  re- 
moval of  women  from  certain  occupations,  such  as  laborers 
and  cleaners  in  roundhouses. 

The  car  cleaners  are  conspicuous  for  their  continuous  toil, 
being  on  duty  every  Sunday  in  the  month,  or  else  having 
reliefs  only  once  or  twice  a  month.  With  the  decrease  of 
their  daily  hours  from  9  or  10  to  8  a  day,  under  the  new 
shop-craft  agreement,  as  above  descril^ed,  Sunday  work  will 
also  be  eliminated.  Beginning  last  October,  it  is  now  to  be 
permitted  only  every  other  week,  and  since  the  punitive  rate 
of  time  and  a  half  is  paid  for  Sunday  work,  every  effort  will 
obviously  he  made  to  reduce  it  to  the  lowest  amount  com- 
patible with  the  needs  of  the  service. 

A  large  percentage  of  the  matrons  and  janitresses  also 
have  unbroken  days  of  service.  They  are  on  duty  in  public 
waiting  rooms,  where  their  duties  cannot  be  discontinued  on 
any  one  day  of  the  week,  as  it  is  difficult  to  secure  reliefs, 
since  only  two  or  three  are  employed  in  any  given  locality. 
This,  however,  does  not  relieve  the  management  from  the 
responsibility  of  requiring  such  continuous  service  from  this 
class  of  workers.  As  a  case  in  point,  a  certain  matron  may 
be  mentioned  who,  according  to  her  own  statement,  had  never 
had  a  day  off  in  her  five  years  of  service,  except  when  she 
was  ill  and  her  daughter  was  allowed  to  take  her  place. 

Although  only  a  small  proportion  of  the  total  number  of 
women  employed  as  telegraph  and  telephone  operators  in 
train  movement,  by  all  railroads  of  the  country,  is  included 
in  Table  IV,  it  probably  indicates  conditions  which  prevail 
for  the  majority  of  these  workers,  i.  e.,  two  days  a  month  as 
"time  off"  as  the  maximum.  Of  the  97  operators  above  in- 
cluded, 31  have  reliefs  twice  a  month  and  59  have  no  days 
of  rest.  In  an  occupation  which  involves  such  constant  re- 
sponsibility as  reporting  trains,  and  receiving  and  delivering 
train  messages,  it  is  indeed  surprising  to  find  so  little  prog- 
ress made  in  the  regularizing  of  the  weekly  day  of  rest.  It 
would  seem  from  the  point  of  view  of  safety  alone  to  war- 
rant correction. 

The  improvement  of  working  conditions  for  women  during 
the  year  has  been  marked  on  many  roads.  The  increasing 
interest  is  no  doubt  due  to  the  good  effects  observed  in  the 
war  industries  of  attending  adequately  to  the  workers'  physi- 
cal needs.  Direct  supervision  of  health  has  unquestionably 
justified  itself  for  both  men  and  women.  The  latter  were 
found  to  react  favorably  to  improved  surroundings,  even 
more  quickly  than  men,  so  that  there  can  be  no  question  of 
the  desirability  of  providing  facilities  insuring  higher  stand- 
ards of  comfort. 

When  women  were  first  brought  into  the  service  there  were 
practical  difficulties  in  making  place  for  them,  especially  in 
the  shops  and  }ards,  on  account  of  the  lack  of  toilets,  dress- 
ing rooms,  etc.  The  construction  of  these  accommodations 
during  the  war  emergency  was  most  difficult,  and  often  could 
not  be  undertaken  as  extensively  as  was  desirable.  Even  at 
the  present  time  the  inability  of  the  railroads  to  incur  e.x- 
penses  has  handicapped  improvements,  and  in  many  places 
only  the  most  urgently  needed  changes  have  been  made,  and 
accommodations  are  still  insufficient.  Inspections  by  the 
Women's  Service  Section  have  revealed  such  serious  defects 
in  a  number  of  places  that  immediate  correction  has  been 
insisted  on.  In  striking  contrast  with  neglect  of  this  kind, 
it  has  been  found  that  a  number  of  roads  are  making  ample 
arrangements  for  the  women  employees,  adding  to  the  usual 
facilities,  rest,  lunch  and  first-aid  rooms.  They  state  that 
their  employees  are  performing  better  work  in  response  to 
these  improvements. 

Rest  rooms  have  been  one  of  the  features  which  have  been 
most  appreciated  by  the  women  employees.  The  furnishings 
include  one  or  more  couches  or  cots  to  be  used  in  cases  of 
emergency,  or  for  temporary  indisposition,  if  a  special  first- 


aid  room  is  not  provided.  The  Women's  Service  Section  dis- 
covered in  course  of  its  inspections  places  where  no  proper 
care  was  given  to  the  needs  of  women  employees,  and  girls 
who  were  sick  were  found  lying  on  the  floor. 

In  many  instances  the  rest  rooms  are  used  at  the  noon  hour 
for  lunch  rooms;  equipment  being  provided  for  heating  food, 
etc.,  thus  eliminating  the  bad  practice  of  eating  sandwiches 
in  the  office  or  work  rooms.  This  arrangement  is  found  use- 
ful especially  in  outlying  offices  where  outside  lunch  rooms 
are  not  accessible.  The  rest  rooms  are  also  used  for  dress- 
ing rooms  wherever  the  occupations  necessitate  a  change  of 
clothing,  as  for  instance  in  the  case  of  car  and  office  cleaners 
and  laundry  and  shop  work. 

Especially  gratifying  results  have  been  seen  on  the  roads 
v/hich  have  in  their  service  a  special  supervisor  of  women 
employees.  As  a  result  of  a  systematic  policy,  these  offices 
have  been  able  to  secure  the  most  suital;le  equipment  in  the 
various  places  of  women's  employment  on  their  lines,  to  keep 
continuous  oversight  of  these  places  by  occasional  visits,  and 
in  general  to  see  that  the  facilities  are  put  to  the  best  use. 
During  the  last  year  and  a  half,  nine  of  the  railroads,  most 
of  them  large  systems,  have  employed  women  supervisors, 
who  are  exclusively  occupied  in  women's  service  work.  Six 
are  holding  positions  directly  under  federal  managers. 

In  order  to  discuss  the  special  problems  which  have  re- 
sulted from  the  employment  of  women  and  to  exchange  in- 
formation on  the  most  practical  methods  of  making  neces- 
sary comfort  and  health  provisions,  the  Women's  Service 
Section  arranged  a  conference  with  these  ofiicials,  which  was 
held  in  Chicago  last  October.  Fifteen  representatives  of  the 
railroads  were  present  at  these  meetings.  It  is  gratifying  to 
report  the  excellent  co-operation  of  these  officials  with  the 
Women's  Service  Section.  They  are  in  a  position  on  their 
various  lines  not  only  to  improve  conditions  for  women  em- 
ployees, but  to  deal  personally  with  problems  affecting  them, 
which  can  more  appropriately  and  more  effectively  be  dealt 
with  by  a  woman  than  by  men  officials. 

The  labor  laws  regulating  the  employment  of  women  have 
been  observed  almost  without  exception,  as  directed  in  the 
first  wage  order  of  the  administration.  In  regard  to  sanita- 
tion and  general  facilities  the  experience  of  the  Women's 
Service  Section  shows  that  the  standards  are  generally  higher 
than  those  required  by  the  laws. 

Difficulties  have  been  met,  however,  in  limiting  the  hours 
of  work  as  specified  by  various  states.  It  has  been  necessary 
in  a  few  instances  for  the  Women's  Service  Section  to  make 
adjustments  to  secure  compliance  with  the  law.  While  the 
eight-hour  day  on  the  railroads  is  now  almost  universally 
observed,  occasional  overtime  in  certain  offices,  such  as  the 
accountant's  and  paymaster's,  is  held  to  be  indispensable. 
In  a  number  of  cases  it  has  been  found  possible  to  secure  a 
substantial  reduction  of  the  extra  hours  by  distributing  the 
work  among  a  number  of  employees  in  a  given  office,  rather 
than  requiring  it  of  a  special  group.  Even  in  certain  pay- 
masters' offices  work  has  been  distributed  more  evenly 
throughout  the  month  by  writing  checks  in  advance.  In 
case,  however,  it  has  been  found  that  overtime  cannot  be 
eliminated  in  a  given  position,  then  it  becomes  necessary  for 
the  women  to  exercise  their  seniority  rights  in  bidding  on  other 
jjcsitions  which  they  can  hold  without  infraction  of  the  law. 
This  issue  has  occasionally  come  up  in  bulletining  positions 
on  which  women  are  not  allowed  to  bid,  but  adjustment  has 
in  each  case  been  made  without  loss  of  seniority  rights.  The 
Women's  Service  Section  has  followed  the  policy  of  urging 
reduction  of  excessive  hours  whenever  they  occurred,  whether 
or  not  the  state  law  applied  to  the  occupation  concerned.  It 
has  drawn  the  attention  of  the  local  officials  not  only  to  the 
extra  cost  of  overtime,  but  to  the  impaired  efficiency  of  the 
workers  due  to  night  work  and  resulting  fatigue. 

This  section  has  also  been  called  upon  to  intervene  in  a 
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(.a.so  wluri'  tlic  labor  law  was  unfairly  usi-tl  as  an  excuse  for 
discharging  women.  This  happened  in  a  state  where  the 
law  si)ecilies  a  lunch  period  of  at  least  30  minutes  for  them. 
The  new  .shop  craft  agreement  allows  only  20  minutes  when 
two  eiglit-liour  shifts  are  employed,  this  time  being  given 
without  deduction  in  pay.  There  was  thus  an  api)arent  con- 
llict  between  the  two  jjrovisions,  and  as  a  result  a  number  of 
women  car  cleaners  lost  their  jobs.  The  Women's  Service 
Section  was.  however,  able  to  have  them  reinstated  after  se- 
curing an  agreement  that  they  .should  be  allowed  to  take  30 
minutes  for  their  lunch  pcriml  in  the  s])read  of  8  hours,  with 
the  provi.so  that  20  minutes  of  that  time  .should  l)e  ])aid  for 
as  it  is  for  the  men  and  that  10  minutes  .■^liould  ix-  on  tlieir 
own  time.  It  thus  proved  possible  to  avoid  the  overlapping 
of  the  two  shifts  of  workers,  which  was  the  puqiose  of  tliis 
section  of  the  shop  craft  agreement,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
conijily  with  the  law  affecting  women  employees. 

This  case  illustrates  one  of  the  special  activities  of  the 
Women's  Service  Section  in  obviating  unfair  discrimination 
against  women  employees  which  has  arisen  sometimes  under 
the  labor  laws,  and  occasionally  under  other  circum.stances. 

Wages 

AA'omen  emplo)-ees  have  shared  in  all  the  wage  increases 
given  to  the  various  classes  of  railroad  employees.  The  rates 
now  being  paid  are  calculated  according  to  the  increases 
specified   in   the   wage   orders   of  the   administration.     The 


projiortion  the  women  are  receiving  exceptionally  high  wages 
as  comiiared  with  the  usual  remuneration  given  them  for 
similar  work  outside  the  railroad  .service. 

Attention  is  drawn  to  rates  for  laundres.ses  and  seam- 
stresses comjiared  witii  wages  in  other  occupations.  A  ma- 
jority of  the  306  women  employed  in  the  railroad  laundries 
and  sewing  rooms  are  conspicuously  underpaid.  Their 
wages  corresi)ond  on  the  whole  to  the  commen  ial  rates,  which 
are  known  to  l)e  on  a  low  .scale  of  remuneration.  One-half 
of  the  total  number  w^re  receiving  rates  ranging  from  19  to 
28  cents.  Twenty-seven  laundresses  wrongly  rated  at  19 
cents  were  recently  given  the  increase  ])er  hour  authorized 
under  Supplement  No.  7  to  General  Order  No.  27,  but  the 
original  wages  were  so  low  tliat  even  with  this  increase  the 
l)ay  is  very  poor,  now  being  22j/2  cents  per  hour.  In  another 
laundry  28  employees  were  affected  b)'  the  state  minimum 
wage  law-  (effective  la.st  May),  which  increased  their  hourly 
rates  from  24  to  28  cents.  Of  the  306  comprised  in  the 
investigation  of  the  Women's  Service  Section  233,  or  76  per 
cent,  were  receiving  less  than  $70  a  month. 

In  view  of  the  degree  of  skill  rccjuired,  the  present  rates 
still  constitute  a  grave  incfjualit}-  as  compared  with  the  pay 
of  railroad  employees  doing  unskilled  work,  as,  for  instance, 
the  station  cleaners,  also  included  in  the  same  table,  87.1 
per  cent  of  whom  are  receiving  $60  or  more  per  month,  or 
the  car  cleaners  (in  the  next  table),  who  are  now  being  paid 
45   cents  an  hour,  or  $93.60  a  month.     In  fairness  to  the 


Rates  of  Pay  per  Month  por  Women  Employees  in  Various  Classes  of 

Number   of   employees  whose  rates  of  pay  per  month  are— 

$39  $40  $4.^  $50  $60 

and  and  and  and  and 

Occunation                                                                                     under  under  under  under  under 

$40.  $45.  $50.  $60.  $70. 

Office  girls  and  messengers 2                 7  35  28 

Telephone  operators   (switchboard ) •  ■                •  •  ■  ;  1 ' 

Matrons  and   supervisors    •  •                ■  ■  '  -J 

Cleaners    and    janitresses 12                 -  l.<  1» 

Restaurant    employees     •  ■               •  •  '''  ^' 

Crossing    watchwomen     ••                ■•  4  _/ 

Miscellaneous    ■  ■  ■  ■               ■  ■  :.;  :■ 

Laundresses      ■ 27  4               28  /  6  37 

Seamstresses  in  linen  rooms •  •                10  10           ^ 

Total    "^  ~18              47  149  19.] 

Percent       2.6  1.7  4.5  14..?  18.5 

•At  $69. 


Railrold 

Work 

$70 

$80 

$90 

and 

and 

and 

$1011 

under 

under 

under 

and 

Total. 

$80. 

$90. 

$100. 

over. 

24 

5 

101 

13.3 

67 

'1 

^ 

997 

34 

21 

4 

3 

91 

112 

31 

I 

15 
1 

6 
11 

209 
36 

1,040 
100 


majority  of  the  women  come  under  the  order  for  the  clerks — 
namely,  Supplement  No.  7  to  General  Order  No.  27. 

In  the  course  of  inspections  by  the  Women's  Service  Sec- 
tion the  wages  paid  to  the  women  in  various  classes  of  em- 
ployment were  ascertained.  The  following  tables  have  been 
made  up  from  this  material.  They,  therefore,  give  the  wages 
being  paid  at  the  time  of  inspection.  Recently  increases  have 
been  made  for  certain  classes  under  the  new  shop  craft  agree- 
ment, which  will  be  mentioned  below : 

Rates   of   Pay   per   Month    for   Women    Employed   as   Clerical   Workers 
Number  and  per  cent  of  employees  whose  rates  of  pay  per  month 
are — 

'  $87.51     $95     $105     $115     $125 

and       and     and       and       and    $135 
$87.50  under  under  under  under  under   and      Total 

$95        $105    $115      $125      $135   over 
5,317     977       1,953      731        241        185        30     10,124 
0.4       2.8       1.4       2.2        52.5     9.7        19.3      7.2       2.4        1.8     0.3  100 

This  group  includes  clerks  of  all  kinds,  checkers,  ticket 
sellers,  information  clerks,  parcel-room  attendants,  baggage 
checkers,  etc.  The  minimum  rate  of  pay  for  them  is  specified 
in  the  wage  orders  as  $87.50.  Approximately  50  per  cent 
receive  this  exact  amount  and  41  per  cent  a  higher  rate. 
Those  receiving  less  than  $87.50  (6.8  per  cent)  are  engaged 
in  such  occupations  as  sorting  waybills,  tickets,  etc.,  and 
work  not  requiring  clerical  duties,  in  the  nature  of  copying, 
transcribing  figures,  making  entries  of  records,  etc.  Accord- 
ing to  Interpretation  No.  20  of  this  order  they  are  not  entitled 
to  the  full  clerical  rate.     With  the  exception  of  this  small 


$45 

$50 

$60       $70 

and 

and 

and       and 

under 

under 

under  under 

$50 

$60 

$70    $87.50 

43 

287 

137       223 

laundresses  and  seamstresses  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  they  will 
be  given  a  ne^v  classification  as  soon  as  possible. 

Rates   of   Pay   per   Hour   for  Attendants,   Coach   Cleaners,   and   L.^eorei- 

Number  of  employees  whose  rates  of  pay 
per  hour  are — 

r ■'" ^ \ 

28  cents  30  cents  3i  cents  36  cents  40  cents 
and         and         and         and         and 
under     under     under     under     under 
Occupation.  30  3i  36  40  45  45        Total, 

cents,     cents.       cents.       cents,      cents,     cents. 

Attendants,    storeroom 8  74  62  20  164 

Car    cleaners     43  361  416  190  102  ..  1,112 

Laborers     147  183  77  8  415 

Total     43  361  571  447  241  28  1,691 

Per     cent     2.5         21.3         33.8       26.4         14.3         1.7  lOU 

The  above  gives  the  wages  for  attendants,  car  cleaners 
and  laborers.  The  majority  are  receiving  hourly  rates  of  33 
cents  to  40  cents.  The  car  cleaners  recently  received  a  sub- 
stantial increase  under  the  new  agreement  of  the  Railroad 
Administration  with  the  Railway  Employees'  Department, 
.American  Federation  of  Labor,  which  brings  the  present  rate 
for  all  car  cleaners  up  to  45  cents  an  hour,  effective  October 
20,  1919,  and  retroactive  to  May  1.  They  are  now  entitled 
to  overtime  rates  for  Sunday  and  holiday  work  and  all  over- 
time beyond  eight  hours  a  day. 

The  laborers  included  in  the  above  classification  were 
employed  in  shops,  roundhouses,  and  yards.  The  majority 
of  them  were  employed  to  sweep  and  clean  the  shops.  A 
number  were  engine  wipers  and  others  were  operators  of 
electric  trucks  at  freight  transfer  stations  and  docks. 
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The  more  skilled  employees  of  the  shops  and  roundhouses  The}-  niu.-t  ineiisure  up  to  the  requirements  of  a  given  posi- 

are  graded  as  craftsmen  and  helpers,  the  latter  formerly  re-  tion  or  else  be  displaced  by  a  person  who  is  more  capable  of 

ceiving  45  cents  an  hour,  but  now  49  cents.     The  inspections  perfonning  the  duties. 

covered   82    of   this   class   holding   the   following   positions:  During  the  war  emergency  undoubtedly  a   large  number 

Oilers,  box  packers,  operators  of  bolt  threaders,  nut  tappers  of  the  women  employed  had  had  no  previous  training   (e.\- 

and  drill  presses;   hammer  operators,   and  helpers  of  core-  cept  stenographers  and  comptometer  operators),  and  had  to 

makers,    patternmakers,    painters    and    upholsterers.       Few  be  instructed  in  the  details  of  their  work.     There  was  also 

women  were  in  the  higher  paid  positions.     Seventeen  were  no  time  to  make  a  careful  selection  of  candidates.      Even 

doing  upholstering  and  were  receiving  the  full  rate  for  car-  with  the  best  methods  of  training  it  is  probable  that  a  cer- 

men  of  68  cents  an  hour;  three  were  in  the  third  year  and  tain    percentage    of    the    employees    could    not    have    been 

receiving  62  cents.     A  scattering  of  machinists  and  moulders  brought  up  to  high  standards  of  work.     But  the  inefficiency, 

were  receiving  50  or  53   cents  an  hour,   according  to  their  which  is  often  complained  of,  should  not  be  attributed  to 

length  of  service.  women  alone.      Even  before   the  United   States  entered   the 

The  women  employed  as  telegraph  and  telephone  opera-  war  the   railroads  were  suffering  a   depletion  of  their  best 

tors,  who  are  handling  train  orders,  blocking  and  reporting  workers  on  account  of  the  low  rates  of  pay  which  prevailed 

trains,  receive  a  minimum  rate  of  48  cents,  as  specified  in  before  federal  control.     In   1917  they  were  facing  a  literal 

Supplement  No.  13  to  General  Order  No.  27.     The  range  of  breakdown  of  their  clerical  forces.     Many  of  the  new  men 

their  wages  is  given  below:  who  were  employed  at  this  time  were  admittedly  poor  mate- 

Kates     of     Pay     per     Hour     for    Telegraph   and    Telephone     Operators  rial.       In    fairneSS    to   the    WOmen    emplovees,    this    fact   should 

Handling    Train    Orders,    Blocking,    and    Reporting    Trains.  be'  emphasized    in    Considering   the   variouS    estimates    of   their 

Number  of  women  employees  whose  rates  of  pay  per  hour  are--  efficiency   which   are   made  by   their   Superiors.      Under  the 

48  cents  52^4  cents  5454  cents     56  cents      57}^  csnts     63  cents       Total  changed   Conditions   of   the   labor   market,    with   men    a"ain 

'*'*"'■■'  ■'  available,  the  women  have,  of  course,  to  meet  the  te.st  of  ca- 

The  group  of  women  in  this  occupation  are  largely  "on  pacity.  It  is  important,  however,  that  the  test  should  be  fairlv 

the  extra  list"— that  is,  the  reserve  list— and  are  called  upon  applied  and  that  no  other  consideration  but  efficiencv  should 

to  fill  occasional  vacancies  caused  by  illness  or  "temporary  bg  allowed  to  enter, 
vacancies"  up  to  30  days  pending  the  permanent  filling  of  d     •  •  tj  u  . 

the  positions  after  advertising  and  bidding  in.     Many  of  the  Positions  Held  by  Women 

women  were  formerly  holding  fixed  positions,  but  have  been  Instead  of  quoting  favorable  or  unfavorable  opinions  in 

reduced  to  the  "extra  list"  by  the  return  of  men  from  mili-  regard  to  the  value  of  women's  accomplishment  in  the  rail- 

tary  service  and  by  reduction  of  traffic  owing  to  the  coal  road  service,  it  will  be  more  profitable  to  apply  the  test  of 

strike,  etc.     It  has  been  found  in  the  course  of  inspection  that  experience  to  this  moot  question  and  to  set  forth  some  specific 

of  a  total  of  201  women  operators,  93  were  on  the  extra  list,  facts  as  found  by  this  section.     With  this  idea  in  mind,  as 

and  therefore  their  earnings  were  entirely  irregular.     Another  well  as  to  collect  information  on  methods  of  training,  a  pre- 

cause   for   uncertain   earnings    is   the   seasonal   variation   in  liminary  study  of  a  number  of  offices  was  I^egun  a  few  months 

the  jobs.  ago.     The  special  purpose  of  the  inquiry  was,  in  brief,  to 

Except  for  this  group  and  rare  lay-offs  in  other  occupa-  discover  in  what  new  positions  women   were  placed  in  the 

tions  on  account  of  reduction  in  labor  force,  railroad  work  various  offices,  and  in  what  class  of  work  thev  had  shown 

is,  on  the  whole,  continuous  without  seasons  of  unemploy-  the  greatest  ability. 

ment.     While  the  above  wage  tables  specify  the  rates  of  pay  The  inquiry  has  so  far  covered  11  offices  in  various  parts 

and  do  not  give  the  earnings,  it  is,  however,  true  that  these  of  tlie  country,  which  were  chosen  without  reference  to  the 

rates  give  a  good  picture  of  the  actual  pay.     Attendance  in  attitude   of   the   officials   toward   the   women   employees,   but 

railroad  service  is  good  compared  with  most  industries,  and,  which  should  as  far  as  possible  be  representative  of  general 

as  a  general  rule,  no  deduction  is  made  for  occasional  ab-  conditions.     It  was  believed  necessary  to  take  large  units  in 

sence  on  account  of  illness.     It  is  fair  to  say,  on  the  whole,  order  that  the  methods   of  dealing  with   large   numbers  of 

that  the  earnings  of   an  individual   worker  should   average  employees  might  be  observed  where  the  problems  of  training 

approximately  the  amount  payable  on  full-time  employment,  are  more  difficult  than  in  the  smaller  offices  where  the  per- 

One  of  the  attractions  of  the  railroad   work   for  women  sonal  element  plays  a  large  part  in  the  instruction  of  new- 

undoubtedly  lay  in  the  high  rate  of  wages  as  compared  with  comers.     Further,  offices  of  various  kinds  were  included  in 

the  pay  in  other  positions  open  to  them.     The  Railroad  Ad-  order  to  make  possible  the  examination  of  different  classes  of 

ministration  safeguarded  the  interest  of  the  men  as  well  as  pos'tion.     The  list  includes  five  types  which  are  given  in  the 

the  women  employees,  by  preventing  any  undercutting  of  the  following  table,  together  with  the  number  of  men  and  women 

rates  for  the  latter.     It  stipulated  in  its  first  wage  order  that  employees: 

they  should  receive  the  same  rate  of  pay  as  men  for  the  same  Number  of^empioyees 

class  of  work.     After  a  test  of  one  and  a  half  years  it  can  be  \         (  k-  t  •  ^^"^  '^^"' 

said  that  this  principle  has  in  fact  been  applied  by  the  rail-  Car  accountant"  '. ^. 74  268*^"        "'"sj" 

roads.     It  has  not  been  the  mere  formula  of  "equal  pay  for  F?ei|ht  audkor'!  i!'.:. ■!;:.":::;:.■:::. ■:::."       985  979  50" 

equal  work,"  so  variouslv  interpreted  in  other  industries  and  Local  freight  100  97  ioio 

r.  1  •  1       r  T    u  j2.    .      ^1  1  1  Auditor  disbursements    211  98  32.0 

SO  otten  devoid  oi  real  benefit  to  the  women  who  are  work- 

ing  in  the  same  occupations  with  men.     There  has  been  no  °'^'    '"''^^  ^'^"^  '^•^ 

question  of  adjusting  the  wage  to  the  production  of  the  indi-  The  first  significant  fact  which  emerges  from  the  table  is 
vidual  employee — a  method  which  experience  shows  to  be  the  large  percentage  of  women  in  all  of  the  offices  as  com- 
most  difficult  of  practical  application.  pared  with  men,  amounting  to  more  than  50  per  cent;  and 
In  railroad  work  the  standardization  of  rates  has  been  in  the  second  place  the  great  variation  in  the  different  offices, 
worked  out  to  such  an  extent  that  the  rate  is  put  on  the  posi-  running  from  32  to  78  per  cent.  While  this  inquiry  has 
tion  and  not  on  the  person.  This  means  that  the  quality  covered  too  small  a  proportion  of  the  clerical  workers  to  yield 
and  quantity  of  service  expected  of  any  employee  in  a  given  general  conclusions,  it  gives  significant  examples  of  ad- 
position  or  job  is  fixed,  and  the  rate  for  the  same  has  been  vancement  which  will  be  described  below, 
settled  by  collective  bargaining.  It  follows  that  under  these  The  largest  proportion  of  women  is  found  in  the  office  of 
conditions  the  women  are  being  put  to  a  real  test  of  capacity,  car  accountant,   this  preference  being  explained   to  a  great 
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oxti'Mt  I))  tlu-  charactiT  of  the  work.  Muili  of  it  lon.si.sts  of 
nialiaiiiial  ontiTiiiji;  of  records  ."allowing  lar  movement — a 
jol)  which  requires  patience  and  accuracy,  hut  wiiich  offers 
Ies.<i  chance  of  advancement  tlian  work  in  other  offue.s.  Tlure 
i.s  in  addition  a  va.^t  anioinit  of  work  in  making;  ready  the 
tickets  for  the  car-record  clerks.  'J'liis  preparation  consists 
of  tilinu:  on  pcfjs  tiie  "cut-ups"  or  .small  li(  kets,  the  iiandlin^ 
t)f  which  reijuires  nimi)leness  of  fingers. 

Office  of  Car  Accountant 

Women,  however,  have  l)een  intrusted  also  with  more  re- 
.■<ponsil)le  tasks  in  the  office  of  car  accountant.  They  have 
lieen  working  on  the  tracing  desk  in  one  of  the  offices  for 
some  time  securing  information  on  the  movement  of  foreign 
cars.  Tliis  involves  going  through  records  to  locate  the  car 
and  i)utting  the  information  in  written  form.  Women  are 
also  showing  executive  ability  in  this  department — one  of 
them  holding  position  of  head  clerk  in  charge  of  car-record 
work  has  Xl  women  under  her.  Two  are  heads  of  local 
and  foreign  per  diem  bureaus,  the  former  supervising  9 
women  and  ,i  men,  the  latter  6  women  and  3  men.  Among 
the  more  important  positions  involving  .some  .skill  in  clerical 
work  is  the  head  of  a  i)er  diem  unit  in  i)rivate  line  mileage 
and  lier  assistants,  who  compute  the  mileage,  and  on  their 
calculations  payments  are  made.  Practically  all  of  the  above 
desks  have  been  filled  by  women  for  a  number  of  years. 

Auditor  of  Freight  Claims 

The  chief  objection  which  has  been  urged  against  women 
is  their  lack  of  familiarity  with  railroad  work.  A  boy  who 
grows  up  in  the  service  acquires  general  knowledge  as  he 
advances  from  job  to  job.  There  is  no  doubt  that  women 
were  handicapped  in  this  resj)ect  when  they  first  began  work 
on  account  of  this  lack  of  experience,  especially  in  outside 
work,  and  because  of  their  lack  of  familiarity  with  the 
materials  used.  Women  have,  therefore,  only  rarely  quali- 
fied as  clerks  at  a  freight-claim  desk,  as  this  requires  a  full 
understanding  of  claims.  One  of  the  railroads  furnishes  an 
example  of  .systematic  instruction  in  this  work:  A  group  of 
women  were  given  lectures  for  one  month  on  the  various  types 
of  claims,  details  of  rule  Ijook.  etc.  They  were  then  taken  to 
freight  houses  to  .see  how  freight  is  handled ;  they  learned  the 
trade  name  of  commodities;  they  visited  yards  to  examine 
loaded  freight  cars  on  the  tracks;  they  observed  the  construc- 
tion of  empty  freight  cars  and  went  to  car-repair  shops  to  ex- 
amine damaged  ones;  they  visited  local  stations  to  observe  the 
agent's  work  in  handling  freight,  and  then  traveled  by  way 
freight  to  see  the  methods  of  handling  this  class  of  goods. 
Finally  the  group  was  taken  to  the  shipping  department  of 
several  large  factories  to  see  how  articles  are  packed.  In 
fact,  as  the  agent  said,  they  saw  and  learned  a  great  deal 
more  about  the  movement  of  freight  than  most  men  in  the 
offices  knew,  and  they  were  thus  able  to  begin  the  work  of 
investigating  claims  with  a  background  of  actual  knowl- 
edge. It  enabled  them  to  qualify  for  highly  paid  positions, 
which  had  previously  been  considered  too  difficult  for  them. 
They  are  now-  receiving  salaries  ranging  from  $120  to  $150 
per  month. 

Office  of  Freight  Auditor 

Work  in  the  freight  auditor's  office  ranges  from  that  which 
is  simply  mechanical  to  that  requiring  technical  railroad 
knowledge.  W^omen  first  entered  this  office  through  the 
machine  jobs,  and  have  almost  completely  displaced  menin 
this  class  of  work,  viz.,  typewriting,  comptometer,  punching 
cards  for  the  Hollerith  tabulating  machine,  etc. 

A  few  women  have  been  in  the  more  difficult  jobs  in  the 
offices  of  freight  auditor  for  some  time;  the  larger  number, 
however,  have  advanced  only  recently  through  the  applica- 
tion of  the  senioritv  rule.     One  woman  has  had  some  12 


years'  exjjerience  in  revi.sing  hxal  and  interline  waybills. 
Last  February  she  bid  in  on  the  job  of  reviser  in  the  over- 
iharge  claim  Inireau  and  obtained  this  desk,  ranking  next 
to  the  head  clerk  in  tiiis  bureau.  The  .shortage  of  revisers 
during  the  war  emergency  made  it  necessary  for  this  same 
office  to  hold  a  night  class  for  both  men  and  women.  As  a 
result  a  woman  is  now  head  of  one  of  the  units,  revising 
local  waybills,  with  four  women  assistants. 

Making  uj)  of  statement^  for  foreign  lines,  which  requires 
a  knowledge  of  the  division  of  accounts  among  the  roads,  is 
work  which  a  few  women  are  also  doing.  One  woman  was 
on  this  desk  when  the  more  difficult  .system  of  percentage 
was  used  under  corj)orate  control.  Another  woman  in  a 
correspondence  department  is  handling  the  adjustment  of 
agents'  accounts,  a  job  requiring  familiarity  with  their  work 
on  the  line  as  well  as  an  ability  to  deal  with  people  through 
correspondence.  Women  are  also  found  as  unit  heads  on 
correction  accounts,  on  initial  jobs  in  the  claim  bureaus,  and 
in  the  tracing  bureaus.  Executive  jobs  which  require  less 
technical  railroad  knowledge,  but  which  demand  consider- 
able ability  in  directing  the  work  of  others,  are  also  filled  by 
women;  two  women  direct  comj^tometer  bureaus,  which  do 
the  work  for  the  whole  freight  auditing  offices,  one  being  in 
charge  of  38  and  the  other  in  charge  of  30  subordinates. 
The  training  of  the  new  operators  rests  largely  with  the 
heads,  for  while  they  may  know  how  to  run  the  machine, 
they  are  not  acquainted  with  the  railroad  accounts  on  which 
they  must  work. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  points  made  clear  in  this  brief 
intjuiry  is  the  disparity  of  practice  in  the  different  offices 
which  were  visited.  Whereas,  for  instance,  one  set  of  offi- 
cials may  say  that  the  employment  of  women  is  impossible 
in  given  positions,  in  another  office  women  may  be  found 
employed  in  these  jobs  for  some  time  and  giving  satisfaction. 
In  two  railroad  offices,  for  instance,  there  were  no  women 
on  any  form  of  revision,  while  in  the  third,  one  woman  has 
been  on  revising  work  for  at  least  12  years,  and  at  present 
there  are  six  or  seven  employed,  not  only  in  the  revision  of 
local  waybills,  but  also  of  overcharge  claims,  both  in  the 
simplest  and  mo.st  expert  forms  of  this  work. 

It  may  be  said  that  even  in  the  limited  field  of  this  inquiry 
women  have  been  found  in  practically  every  form  of  work. 
.\s  far  as  machine  operations  are  concerned  they  are  said  by 
their  superiors  to  be  careful  and  accurate  and  to  pay  close 
attention  to  the  minute  details  of  the  various  operations.  In 
a  number  of  general  offices  the  women's  performance  shows 
not  more  than  one-half  of  1  per  cent  error  per  month.  Sev- 
eral machine  operators,  for  instance,  had  an  almost  perfect 
record  in  punching  cards  during  three  successive  months, 
although  they  were  doing  thousands  a  day.  In  the  less 
.skilled  occupation  of  sorting,  girls  are  said  to  show  greater 
dexterity  and  speed  than  boys  who  were  formerly  employed, 
and  are  said  to  be  more  orderly  and  better  behaved. 

As  far  as  the  more  responsible  clerical  positions  are  con- 
cerned, requiring  special  knowledge,  women  have  at  least 
reached  the  initial  jobs  in  bureaus  doing  expert  work.  They 
began  entering  the  office  of  car  accountant  in  other  than 
machine  positions  many  years  ago,  and  there  are  instances 
of  women  holding  such  positions  25  or  30  years.  On  the 
other  hand,  as  far  as  this  inquiry  shows,  even  today  women 
have  been  only  a  few  months  in  some  of  the  more  important 
clerical  positions. 

Testimony  from  their  superiors  indicates  that  women  will 
undoubtedly  progress  further  in  all  forms  of  work.  While 
in  some  offices  there  is  hesitation  in  encouraging  them  to 
advance  into  the  more  responsible  positions,  in  other  offices 
there  is  distinct  effort  to  put  no  obstacle  in  their  path — in 
fact,  they  are  being  urged  to  bid  on  the  higher  positions. 
Wliile  some  officials  are  still  testing  out  the  capacities  of 
their  women  employees,  others  are  emphasizing  the  need  of 
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training  as  the  only  requisite  for  further  advancemnt.  As 
on  official  put  it,  "If  women  have  a  desire  to  advance  and 
get  a  well-rounded  background,  as  a  young  man  must  do  in 
orderto  secure  promotion,  they  can  do  any  class  of  work." 
Another  official  stated,  "We  used  to  hire  women  in  positions 
set  aside  for  them,  such  as  stenographers.  Of  course,  they 
never  had  a  chance  to  develop.  We  start  the  boy  in  at  the 
bottom  as  office  boy  and  give  them  a  long  ladder  to  climb. 
Things  are  changing  now.  If  the  women  are  started  at  the 
bottom  like  the  boys  and  given  the  chance,  they  will  climb, 
too." 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  new  seniority  rules  opened  up 
the  door  of  advancement  to  a  much  larger  group  of  women 
than  had  previously  had  these  opportunities  and  that  women 
in  general  have  eagerly  taken  advantage  of  these  new  open- 
ings. The  conditions  under  which  they  are  working  are 
more  auspicious  in  regard  to  the  cardinal  points  of  wages 
and  advancement  than  have  been  previously  offered  them  in 
any  other  field. 


Railroad  Conferees 

Considering  Compromise 

THE  CONFEREES  on  the  railroad  bill  are  still  a  long  way 
from  an  agreement  on  the  most  vital  features  of  the 
proposed  legislation,  but  have  at  least  progressed  to 
the  point  of  considering  compromise  propositions  on  the 
questions  on  which  they  are  farthest  apart,  and  when  they 
adjourned  on  Tuesday  until  Thursday,  expressed  a  greater 
degree  of  hopefulness  than  they  have  heretofore.  The  ad- 
journment was  taken  because  Senator  Cummins  went  to  New 
York  on  Wednesday  to  address  the  Association  of  the  Bar. 

On  Friday,  January  23,  an  early  adjournment  was  taken 
to  the  following  day  to  allow  the  House  conferees,  who  had 
reiterated  their  refusal  to  accept  the  Senate's  rate-making 
rule,  an  opportunity  to  present  a  substitute.  On  Saturday 
morning  they  offered  a  proposal  which  consists  essentially 
of  the  rate-making  rule  which  was  in  the  Esch  bill  as  re- 
ported by  the  commitee,  which  was  eliminated  by  the  House. 
This  is  a  general  instruction  to  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  without  any  definite  percentage  or  other  standard 
of  reasonableness.  To  it  was  added  the  idea  of  rate-mak- 
ing groups  contained  in  the  Cummins  bill,  that  is,  whereas 
the  rule  of  the  Esch  bill  would  require  the  commission  to 
take  into  consideration  a  fair  return  on  value,  the  proposed 
substitute  would  require  that  the  value  and  the  return  be 
figured  for  each  group  or  district.  The  substitute  proved 
unacceptable  to  the  senators,  and  on  Monday,  Senator  Cum- 
mins offered  a  counter  proposition  to  amend  Section  6  to 
provide  for  a  readjustment  of  the  percentage  of  return  by 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  every  three  years  in- 
stead of  every  five  years.  He  also  suggested  that  a  provi- 
sion might  be  made  as  to  what  the  commission  should  take 
into  consideration  in  readjusting  the  percentage.  This  would 
not  meet,  however,  the  objection  to  the  limitation  of  earnings. 

It  is  understood  that  there  has  been  considerable  pressure 
brought  to  bear  on  the  conferees  because  of  opposition  to 
Section  6  in  the  House,  and  also  to  some  extent  in  the  Senate. 

While  all  the  news  that  has  come  from  the  conferees  indi- 
cates very  little  progress  from  the  state  of  deadlock  in  which 
the  conference  began,  and  while  this  fact  has  led  to  many 
predictions  that  the  legislation  will  fail,  it  is  believed  that 
the  loss  of  prestige  of  the  Republican  party  if  it  should  be 
unable  to  pass  a  railroad  bill  after  two  years  of  condemna- 
tion of  the  Democratic  management  of  the  railroads,  con- 
stitutes a  much  stronger  reason  for  confidence  that  the  con- 
ferees will  ultimately  reach  some  kind  of  an  agreement  before 
the  date  on  which  the  roads  are  to  be  returned  to  their 
owners. 


All  indications  point  to  a  failure  of  any  legislation  deal- 
ing with  railroad  labor  in  connection  with  the  proposed  legis- 
lation as  to  railroad  regulation.  The  conferees  have  devoted 
several  days  to  the  conllicting  labor  provisions  of  the  Cum- 
mins and  Esch  bills,  and  have  announced  that  they  are  so 
hopelessly  deadlocked  that  they  will  probably  have  to  refer 
the  question  back  to  their  respective  houses  for  a  vote. 
Neither  side  of  the  conferees  is  willing  to  yield  its  position 
on  the  anti-strike  provision,  which  is  favored  by  the  Senate 
and  disapproved  by  the  House,  and  therefore  little  consider- 
ation has  been  given  to  the  other  details  of  the  labor  provi- 
sions of  the  two  bills,  which  also  vary  widely. 

The  Esch  bill  contains  the  provision  confirming  for  the 
future  the  wage  orders  of  the  Railroad  Administration  and 
providing  for  bi-partisan  boards  of  adjustment  to  deal  with 
wage  questions,  with  no  referee  to  decide  in  case  of  a  dis- 
agreement. The  Cummins  bill  provides  wage  tribunals,  but 
gives  a  power  of  final  decision  in  case  of  a  disagreement  to 
the  transportation  board.  If  these  should  be  referred  back 
to  the  House  and  Senate,  each  body  would  doubtless  adhere 
to  its  original  position,  and  neither  side  would  be  able  to 
prevail.  The  Senate  would  insist  on  its  anti-strike  clause, 
while  it  seems  certain  that  the  House  would  not  accept  it 
unless  labor  should  commit  some  overt  act  which  would 
further  arouse  sentiment  against  it.  There  are  also  many 
advocates  of  the  idea  of  taking  the  labor  provisions  out  of 
the  railroad  bill,  to  be  considered  later  separately,  so  as 
to  simplify  the  issues,  on  the  theory  that  the  labor  question 
is  complicating  the  issues  which  represent  the  primary  pur- 
pose of  the  legislation. 

A  delegation  of  representatives  of  the  Farmers'  National 
Council  and  of  several  labor  organizations  appeared  before 
the  conferees  on  January  26,  and  persuaded  five  of  them  to 
listen  to  their  arguments  for  a  two-year  extension  of  gov- 
ernment control.  The  farmers'  organization  was  represented 
by  George  P.  Hampton  and  B.  C.  Marsh,  but  the  conferees 
sought  in  vain  for  any  farmers  in  the  gathering.  H.  E. 
Wills,  legislative  agent  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive 
Engineers,  said  railroad  employees  expected  that  a  two-year 
extension  would  lead  to  still  further  extensions.  William 
Coleman,  of  the  Wisconsin  State  Federation  of  Labor,  and 
David  Kugler,  of  the  Milwaukee  Trades  Council,  told  the 
conferees  that  labor  would  try  to  defeat  members  of  Congress 
who  do  not  express  his  views  on  railroad  legislation.  Mr. 
Coleman  also  urged  an  investigation  of  the  management  of 
the  roads  under  the  Railroad  Administration,  declaring  that 
efforts  had  been  made  to  discredit  the  idea  of  government 
ownership. 

On  the  following  day  they  went  to  the  White  House,  ac- 
companied by  Secretary  Morrison  of  the  American  Federa- 
tion of  Labor,  and  left  a  letter  for  the  President. 

Labor  leaders  in  Washington  continue  to  predict  confi- 
dently that  neither  the  Esch  nor  the  Cummins  bill  will  pass, 
and  that  the  railroads  will  be  retained  by  the  Government. 
Sometimes  they  say  the  President  will  rescind  his  proclama- 
tion of  relinquishment,  although  many  law)-ers  hold  that 
he  could  not  do  so  if  he  were  so  inclined,  and  sometimes 
they  say  that  Congress  will  order  him  to  keep  the  roads. 
It  is  understood  that  they  have  a  considerable  following  in 
the  House,  as  many  of  the  representatives  are  more  dependent 
upon  laljor  votes  than  senators  whose  constituency  is  state- 
wide. 

The  statements  of  the  labor  leaders,  however,  are  not 
influencing  the  Railroad  Administration  in  its  preparations 
for  relinquishing  its  authority  at  midnight  on  February  29. 

The  Railroad  Committee  of  the  LTnited  States  Chamber  of 
Commerce  has  filed  with  the  conferees  a  memorandum  urg- 
ing that  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  be  given  power 
to  suspend  the  effective  date  of  proposed  interstate  rates 
when  the  commission  is  satisfied,  after  informal  hearing, 
that  such  rates  would  unduly  burden  interstate  commerce. 
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Annual  Report  of 

Regional  Director  Holden 

HAi.K  Hoi.Pi  N,  regional  director  of  tlic  Central  Western 
region,  in  his  annual  report  for  the  year  1919  to  Di- 
rector Cieneral  Hines  stated  that  the  movement  of 
traffic  throughout  the  year  was  generally  free  from  serious 
interruption,  althougii  operations  were  characterized  by  sev- 
eral features  tiuit  caused  congestion  in  certain  localities.  He 
pointed  out  that  during  the  six  months  following  tiie  signing 
of  the  armistice  freight  traffic  offered  for  transportation  was 
considerably  less  than  for  the  corresponding  months  of  the 
previous  year,  but  that  during  the  fall  months  of  1919  the 
volume  of  l)usiness  was  again  extraordinarily  heavy. 

Mr.  Holden  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  during  the 
first  six  months  of  1919  there  were  2,634,186  cars  of  revenue 
freight  loaded  on  the  railroads  in  his  region  as  compared 
with  2,960,593  cars  in  the  same  six  months  in  1918,  or  a 
decrease  of  326,407  cars  in  the  first  six  months  of  1919 
under  the  first  six  months  of  1918;  whereas  during  the  last 
six  months  of  1919  there  were  3,217,570  cars  of  revenue 
freight  loaded  as  compared  with  3,107,531  cars  during  the 
last  six  months  of  1918,  or  an  increase  of  110,039  cars  in 
the  last  six  months  of  1919  as  compared  with  the  last  six 
months  of  1918.  As  to  cars  of  revenue  freight  received  from 
connections  there  was  also  a  decrease  in  the  first  six  months 
of  1919  as  compared  with  1918,  and  an  increase  in  the  last 
six  months  of  1919  as  compared  with  the  same  period  in 
1918.  The  number  of  cars  of  revenue  freight  received  from 
connections  in  the  first  six  months  of  1919  was  1,534,554, 
as  compared  with  1,612,174  in  the  first  six  months  of  1918, 
or  a  decrease  of  77,620  cars.  During  the  last  six  months  of 
1919  there  were  1,838,283  cars  of  revenue  freight  received 
from  connections  as  compared  with  1,642,320  in  the  same 
period  in  1918,  or  an  increase  of  195,963. 

As  to  grain,  Mr.  Holden  showed  that  while  the  total  cars 
of  grain  loaded  in  1919,  352,858,  showed  a  decrease  for  the 
vear  as  compared  with  1918,  357,474,  or  1.3  per  cent,  never- 
theless with  the  exception  of  the  loading  during  February 
and  March  following  the  general  curtailment  of  business 
throughout  the  coQntry  at  that  time,  the  loading  of  grain  by 
months  was  in  excess  of  that  in  1918.  He  called  attention 
to  the  fact  that, decreased  loading  from  primary  markets  be- 
cause of  uncertain  market  conditions  at  that  time  affected 
the  loading  as  a  whole. 

Considering  total  cars  of  grain  and  grain  products  loaded 
there  was  an  increase  in  1919  as  compared  with  1918  of 
27,485  cars,  or  5.5  per  cent,  the  total  cars  of  grain  and  grain 
products  loaded  in  1919  having  been  530,134,  and  in  1918. 
502,649. 

The  loading  of  livestock  also  showed  an  increase  in  1919 
over  1918,  the  total  number  of  cars  of  livestock  loaded  ,on 
the  railroads  in  the  Central  Western  region  in  1919  having 
been  651,936  as  compared  with  649,515  cars  in  1918,  or  an 
increase  of  2,421  cars,  or  .4  per  cent.  On  the  other  hand,  coal 
loading  was  generally  lighter  than  in  1918. 

In  this  report,  Mr.  Holden  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that 
during  the  year  2,202  solid  trains  of  California  fruit,  with 
a  total  of  80,161  cars,  an  average  of  38  cars  per  train,  were 
moved  to  the  Missouri  River  and  Chicago. 

For  the  year  1919,  there  were  77,669  cars  rerouted  in  this 
region,  netting  a  saving  of  12,065,849  car  miles,  an  average 
of  155  miles  per  car.  Of  these  cars  rerouted,  45,712,  or  58 
per  cent  were  rerouted  at  point  of  origin,  with  a  saving  of 
7,776,909  miles,  an  average  of  170  miles  per  car. 

Through  the  consolidation  of  facilities  put  into  effect  in 
this  region  during  the  year,  the  government  was  saved  a 
total  of  $199,797. 

The  total  expense  of  consolidated  offices  in  the  Central 
Western  region,  including  Chicago,  for  1919,  was  $1,022,- 


52S..il,  a  saving  of  .i>347,(J62.71,  or  24.3  jx-t  cent,  as  com 
I)ared  with  individual  offices  for  the  year  1917.  Mr.  Holden 
states  in  his  nj)()rt  that  should  the  consolidated  offices  con- 
tinue tiiroughout  1920,  there  will  undoubtedly  be  a  still 
furtlier  redu(  tion  in  the  cost  of  operation,  for  the  reason  that 
tlie  offices  aljandoned  by  lines  in  the  consolidation  have  becTi 
practically  disposed  of  and  the  loss  in  rents  and  other  ex- 
jjcn.ses  in  connection  therewith  will  not  i>e  a  charge  against 
llic  unification  as  tiiey  have  been  during  the  year  1919. 

During  the  year  1919,  Mr.  Holden  refKirt.Si  that  consider- 
al)le  passenger  train  service  that  had  l)een  eliminated  dur- 
ing the  period  of  tiie  war  was  restored.  This  increase  in 
service  amounted  to  4,558,913  miles  per  annum  for  the  entire 
region.  Passenger  travel  in  the  region  during  the  year  was 
heavy,  particularly  summer  tourist  and  convention  travel. 
For  the  nine  months  ended  September  30,  the  passengers 
carried  one  mile  were  9.3  per  cent  over  the  corresponding 
period  of  1918.  For  September  alone  the  passengers  car- 
ried one  mile  increa.sed  26.3  per  cent  over  the  same  month 
in  1918. 

During  the  10  months  ended  October  31,  1919,  56,452,- 
668,000  net  ton  miles  were  handled  in  freight  traffic,  com- 
pared with  62,572,456,000  net  ton  miles  for  the  same  period 
in  1918,  a  decrease  of  9.8  per  cent.  This  traffic  was  taken 
care  of  with  91,167,000  freight  train  miles  in  1919  as  com- 
pared with  100,838,000  in  1918,  a  decrease  of  9.6  per  cent. 
The  decreases  were  generally  due  to  the  fact  that  coal  traffic 
which  averages  about  50  tons  per  car  decreased  so  very  much 
during  1919  as  compared  with  1918. 

Mr.  Holden  states  that  the  railroads  generally  in  this 
region  have  been  well  maintained  and  in  some  instances  the 
shortage  of  a  normal  program  in  1918  was  overcome  in  1919. 
Special  effort  was  made  to  confine  the  work  of  maintenance 
of  way  to  prescribed  hours  of  service  and  to  avoid  the  ex- 
penditures of  overtime,  resulting  in  a  marked  reduction  of 
overtime  and  its  ratio  to  total  expenditures.  To  the  end 
of  October,  1919,  77  per  cent  of  the  total  tie  requirements 
had  been  inserted,  compared  with  79  per  cent  for  the  same 
period  in  1918.  However,  by  comparing  the  actual  number 
of  ties  inserted  in  1918  with  that  of  1919,  there  is  an  in- 
crease of  4.4  per  cent  for  the  10  month  period  of  1919  over 
the  same  period  in  1918.  To  the  end  of  October  62  per  cent 
of  the  total  estimated  rail  program  had  been  laid  and  23 
per  cent  of  it  was  available  for  placing  in  track. 

Railroads  operating  in  the  Central  Western  region  during 
the  first  9  months  of  1919  effected  a  saving  of  $4,473,252 
in  fuel  or  8.1  per  cent  over  the  same  period  in  1918,  based 
on  a  1,000  gross  ton  miles  unit.  For  the  entire  year,  Mr. 
Holden  estimated  that  the  saving  in  this  direction  would 
be  $5,000,000. 

The  activities  of  the  regional  supervisor  of  safety  have  met 
with  good  results  in  the  region  during  the  year.  According 
to  Mr.  Holden's  report  for  the  10  months  ended  October 
31,  1919,  there  has  been  a  reduction  of  200  fatalities  and 
2,264  injuries  under  the  corresponding  months  of  1918. 


The  Hon.  E.  C.  Drury,  Premier  of  the  Province  of  Ontario, 
Canada,  recently  suggested  that  the  Temiskaming  &  Northern 
Ontario,  owned  by  the  Province,  be  sold  to  the  Dominion  gov- 
ernment, to  be  made  a  part  of  the  Canadian  National  Railway 
System.  The  reported  suggestion  disclosed  a  division  of  opinion 
as  to  the  advisability  of  such  action,  and  business  men  in  the 
district  now  served  hy  the  Temiskaming  &  Northern  Ontario 
have  united  in  opposition  to  such  a  move.  The  Cobalt  Board  of 
Trade,  for  instance,  sent  a  protest  to  Premier  Drury  urging 
that  the  suggestion  be  discarded.  The  daily  press  of  the  district, 
however,  has  been  divided,  several  prominent  publications  urging 
that,  if  the  provincial  government  should  sell  the  road  to  the 
Dominion  it  should  be  on  condition  that  the  line  be  extended 
northward  to  tidewater  at  James  Bay,  a  distance  of  190  miles 
from  Cochrane. 
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Chesapeake  &■   Ohio   Switchcy   for   Heavy  Ser 


Heavy  Ten- Wheel  Locomotives  for  Sw^itching  Service 

Switching  Locomotives  Having  63,000  lb.  Tractive  Effort 
Built  for  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio 


THE  DEMANDS  made  upon  switching  locomotives  by  the 
heavy  tonnage  trains  of  the  present  day  have  resulted 
in  the  building  of  some  very  heavy  ten-wheel  switch- 
ing locomotives  for  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio.  The  tonnage  of 
many  trains  has  grown  to  such   proportions  that  they  are 


Main  Crank  Pin  with  Offset  Eccentric  Boss 

beyond  the  capacity  of  any  locomotives  used  for  switching, 
except  the  Mallet  type  locomotives.  These  ten-wheel  switch- 
ing locomotives  are  the  largest  and  heaviest  non-articulated 
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Application   of   the   Eccentric   to   Give   Clearance    Above   the 
Rail 

switchers  ever  built.  The  total  weight  on  drivers  is  295,000 
lb.  and  the  tractive  effort  is  63,000  lb.  They  were  designed 
by  the  mechanical   department  of  the   Chesapeake  &   Ohio 


with  the  co-operation  of  the  American  Locomotive  Company, 
which  built  the  locomotives  at  its  Richmond  works.  Some 
very  interesting  and  difficult  problems  were  encountered  in 
the  design  of  these  locomotives,  but  the  results  have  been 
very  satisfactory. 

The  driving  wheels  all  have  flanged  tires  5^  in.  wade, 
and  in  order  to  keep  the  wheel  base  at  a  minimum  are  made 
as  small  in  diameter  as  practicable.  With  51-in.  diameter 
wheels  spaced  as  closely  as  possible,  the  total  wheel  base  is 


Eccentric  Crank  for  C.  &  O.  Switcher 

only  19  ft.,  and  these  locomotives  can  pass  over  curves  of  14 
deg.  without  the  use  of  lateral  motion  driving  boxes. 

The  steam  pressure  is  185  lb.  per  sq.  in.  and  the  cylinders 
are  27  in.  in  diameter  with  a  28-in.  stroke.  The  small  driv- 
ing wheels  vdth  this  28-in.  stroke  and  the  large  crank  pins 
necessary  for  an  engine  of  this  high  power  made  the  ques- 
tion of  clearance  of  main  rod  straps  and  eccentric  cranks  a 
rather  difficult  problem.  The  hub  of  the  eccentric  crank  was 
kept  above  the  rails  the  required  distance  by  making  the  main 
crank  pin  boss  eccentric,  as  shown  in  the  dravdngs. 

The  side  rods  are  of  a  design  differing  from  the  usual  ar- 
rangement. Instead  of  the  usual  rear  knuckle  joint  connec- 
tion the  fourth  crank  pin  is  made  with  two  journals,  and  the 
l:iack  crank  pin  is  extended  in  a  manner  similar  to  the  style 
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used  on  many  American  type  eight-wheel  locomotives.  The 
back  section  rod  is  independent  of  the  forward  side  rods  and 
is  on  the  outside,  in  line  with  the  main  rod.  The  guides  and 
crosshead  are  of  the  Laird  type,  the  crosshead  shoe  being 
solid  bronze  with  very  liberal  bearing  surfaces,  designed  to 
give  long  wear. 

The  total  length  of  this  locomotive  from  the  front  bumper 


course.  The  longitudinal  seams  are  on  the  top  center  line, 
have  inside  and  outside  welt  strips  and  are  strongly  riveted. 
The  circumferential  seams  are  lapped  Syz  in.  at  the  smoke 
box,  with  a  double  row  of  rivets;  5^  in.  at  the  two  in- 
termediate seams,  with  double  rows  of  1^-in.  rivets  and  5J4- 
in.  at  the  firebox  with  a  double  row  of  Ij^-in.  rivets.  The 
boiler   is   equipped   with   a   Schmidt   superheater,   having   a 


Extended  Wagon  Top,  Radially  Stayed,  Boiler  for  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  Heavy  Switcher 


to  the  tender  end  sill  is  75  ft.  9J4  in-,  the  overall  height  is 
14  ft.  11%  in.  and  the  width  over  running  boards  10  ft.  5 
in.  The  lococomotive  frames  are  6  in.  wide  and  have  ample 
depth  over  the  pedestals  to  provide  the  required  strength  to 
support  the  heavy  weight  of  the  locomotive.     The  journals 


heating  surface  of  945  sq.  ft.  The  firebox  is  lOS^^-in.  long 
by  96 J4  in.  wide  inside,  has  an  average  height  of  72^  in. 
and  a  grate  area  of  72.2  sq.  ft. 

The  tender  tank  is  built  unusually  low  and  long  and  the 
side  plates  of  the  coal  space  are  set  in  to  permit  an  unob- 


Cross  Sections  of  Boiler  for  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  Heavy  Switching  Locomotive 


of  the  main  driving  axles  are  11  J/2  in.  by  23  in.  and  the 
other  four  axles  have  journals  lOJ^  in.  by  14  in. 

The  cab  fittings  are  arranged  on  the  backhead  in  the  most 
convenient  location  for  the  engineman  and  particular  care 
has  been  taken  to  afford  an  unobstructed  view  in  both  di- 
rections from  the  cab. 

The  boiler  is  of  the  extended  wagor.  top  type  with  a  wide 
firebox.     It  has  an  inside  diameter  o    88 '^^i  in.  at  the  dome 


structed  view  of  the  rear.  The  tank  is  32  ft.  long  by  10  ft. 
wide  by  5  ft.  high  inside,  and  has  a  water  capacity  of  15,- 
000  gallons.  The  coal  space  has  a  capacity  of  15  tons.  The 
tender  frame  is  of  cast  steel,  having  side  sills  10  in.  deep 
and  intermediate  sills  13  in.  deep.  The  vertical  webs  of 
these  sills  are  1-in.  thick  and  are  very  strongly  ribbed  and 
webbed,  making  a  most  rigid  frame  that  will  withstand  any 
stress  that  may  be  put  upon  it  in  heavy  switching  service. 
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("111-  tiiuKr  triick.s  arc  of  tin-  same  dcsi^^n  as  those  used 
iindor  tlu'  tiMuK-rs  for  llu-  Clu'sapcakc  &  Ohio  Mallet  type 
kx()i)U)tives.  The  truck  side  frames  are  6  in.  wide  and  are 
of  east  steel.  Tlie  iKilstcrs  are  also  of  ca.st  steel  and  arc  sup- 
ported l)y  triple  elliptic  steel  springs.  The  wheel  liase  is  5 
ft.  10  in.,  the  wheels  ,v?  in.  in  diameter  and  the  journals  6 
in.  by  1 1  in. 

The  specialties  include  the  Cole  long  main  driving  boxes, 


tive  effort  migiit  be  a  maximum  withoui  any  unnecessary 
weight  being  added  to  the  locomotive  as  a  whole.  The  re- 
sults ()l)taiiied  from  tiiem  since  they  were  placed  in  service 
in  February,  1919,  has  Ijecn  very  satisfactory.  They  have 
not  only  iiandled   the  heavy  trains  easily  Imt  have  proved 
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Back  Section  Rod  Outside  of  Side  Rods  and  in  Line  with 
Main  Rod 

Watters  pneumatic  sanders,  Nathan  lubricators  and  non- 
lifting  injectors,  Hancock  combined  stop  and  check  valves 
and  hose  strainers,  "Loco"  incandescent  headlight  equipment, 
Consolidated  safety  valves,  Franklin  pneumatic  grate  shak- 
ers, Lewis  power  reverse  gear,  Economy  radial  buffer,  Far- 
low-Westinghouse  draft  gear,  Sharon  tender  and  pilot  coup- 
lers, Commonwealth  cast  steel  pilot  beam  and  tender  frame, 
Hunt-Spiller  gun  iron  cylinder  and  valve  packing  rings  and 
steam  chest  bushings,  Cambria  Cof&n  process  axles,  Schmidt 


___^ 


Section  and  End  Elevation  of  Tender  for  C.  &  O.  10-Wheel 
Switcher 

to  be  as  well  adapted  to  lighter  switching  service  as  the  me- 
dium-sized locomotives. 

The  principal  weights,  dimensions  and  ratios  are  as  fol- 
lows: 

General  Data 

Gate    4  ft  8'/^  in. 

Service     Switching 

Fuel    Soft  coal 

Tractive    effort     63,0001b. 

Weight   in    working   order 295,000  lb. 

Weight  on   drivers 295,000  lb. 


Half  Plan  and  Side  Elevation  of  Tender  for  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  10-Wheel  Switching  Locomotive 


superheater  and  Westinghouse-American  brakes  with  two 
9^ -in.  pumps.  The  piston  rods  and  crank  pins,  the  frames 
and  the  main  and  side  rods  are  of  vanadium  steel. 

In  the  design  and  construction  of  these  locomotives  care- 
ful attention  was  given  to  the  smallest  detail  so  that  the  trac- 


Weight  of  engine  and  tender  in   working  order 478,1001b. 

Wheel   base,   driving 19  ft. 

Wheel    base,    total 19  ft. 

Wheel  base,  engine  .nnd  tender 60  ft.  3J4  in. 

Ratios 

Weight  on  drivers   -^    tractive   effort 4.68 

Total  weight   -H   tractive  effort 4.68 
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Tractive  effort   X   diani.  drivers   -f-   equivalent  heating  surface*. .  .629 

Equivalent  heating  surface*   4-   grate  area 70.5 

Weight  on  drivers    ~    equivalent  heating  surface* 57.4 

Total  weight   -^   equivalent  heating  surface* 57.4 

Volume  both  cylinders 18.55   cu.    ft. 

Equivalent  heating  surface*    S-   vol.  cylinders 277 

Great  area   -f-   vol.  cylinders 3.84 

Cylinders 

Kind    Simple 

Diameter  and  stroke 27  in.   by  28  in. 

yalves 

Kind    Piston 

Diameter    12  in. 

Greatest  travel   6  in. 

Wheels 

Driving,  diameter   over  tires 51  in. 

Driving  journals,  main,  diameter  and  length 11^2   in.  by  23  in. 

Driving  journals,  others,  diameter  and  length IOV2   in.  by   14  in. 

Boiler 

Style Extended   wagon   top 

Working  pressure 185   lb.   per  sq.  in. 

Inside  diameter  of  6rst  ring 82  in. 

Firebox,  length  and  width 108^   in.  by  96'A  in. 

Tubes,  number  and  outside  diameter 217 — 2 'A  in. 

Flues,  number  and  outside  diameter 45 — 5  K  in. 

Tubes  and  flues,  length 18  ft.   1  in. 

Heating    surface,    tubes 2,300  sq.  ft. 

Heating   surface   flues 1,166  sq.  ft. 

Heating   surface,   fireboxf 232  sq.  ft. 

Heating  surface,   total 3,698  sq.  ft. 

Superheater   heating  surface 935  sq.  ft. 

Equivalent    heating    surface* 5,100.5  sq.  ft. 

Grate   area    72.3  sq.  ft. 

Tender 

Tank    8-wheel 

Frame    Cast  steel 

Weight     183,100  lb. 

Wheels,    diameter    33  in. 

Journals,   diameter  and  length 6  in.   by   11  in. 

Water  capacity   10,000  gal. 

Coal   capacity    15  tons 

•Equivalent   heating   surface    =    total   evaporative   heating   surface    +    1.5 
times  the   superheating  surface, 
tincludes  arch  tubes. 


Labor  Head  Criticizes 

Railroad  Administration 

THAT  THE  RADICAL  rather  than  the  conservative  element 
of  organized  labor  has  been  favored  by  the  govern- 
ment through  the  United  States  Railroad  Administra- 
tion is  the  charge  made  by  Earl  H.  Morton,  president  of  the 
Order  of  Railroad  Station  Agents,  in  a  recent  letter  to  Sena- 
tor Warren  G.  Harding.  As  proof  of  his  contention  Mr. 
Morton  said  in  part: 

"When  the  railroads  were  taken  over  by  the  government 
former  Director  General  McAdoo  laid  down  the  policy  of 
the  open  door.  When  he  issued  General  Order  No.  8  he 
created  the  Lane  Commission  and  permitted  all  classes  of 
railroad  employees,  whether  organized  or  unorganized,  to 
appear  before  the  commission  through  their  representatives 
and  state  their  grievances  before  their  employers,  who  also 
had  an  opportunity  to  state  their  side  of  the  case.  After  hear- 
ing both  sides  the  commission  had  the  authority  to  render  a 
verdict  in  accordance  with  the  testimony  submitted.  This 
seems  to  me  a  fair,  conunon-sense  way  of  bringing  employer 
and  employee  together. 

"Since  the  resignation  of  former  Director  General  McAdoo 
there  has  been  gradually  brought  about,  through  the  domi- 
nation of  a  certain  group  of  organized  labor,  a  decided 
change  in  the  policy  of  the  Railroad  Administration  which 
is  detrimental  to  the  interests  of  conservative  union  organ- 
izations, also  to  the  unorganized  employees.  For  an  illustra- 
tion: General  Order  No.  65  in  Section  B  reads  as  follows: 
'Grievances  which  occur  on  the  effective  date  of  any  national 
agreement,  and  subsequent  thereto,  will  be  handled  by  the 
committees  of  the  organizations  signatory  to  such  national 
agreement,  for  final  reference  to  the  appropriate  railway 
board  of  adjustment,  except  on  roads  where  other  organiza- 
tions of  employees  have  an  agreement  with  the  management 
for  the  same  class  of  employees,  in  which  case  grievances 
will  be  handlled  under  that  agreement  by  the  committees  of 
the  organization  which  holds  the  agreement,  for  final  refer- 


ence to  the  Director  of  Labor,  as  provided  in  Circular  No.  3 
of  the  Division  of  Labor.' 

"To  the  experienced  employee  this  means  simply  that  the 
right  to  be  represented  by  his  chosen  organization  is  not  only 
denied  him  but  only  the  organization  signatory  to  a  national 
agreement  can  handle  his  grievances.  The  rational,  conser- 
vative employee  may  not  care  to  affiliate  with  the  radical 
element  of  organized  labor,  who  are  the  only  people  who 
have  been  given  the  opportunity  to  draft  these  national  agree- 
ments. This  work  was  done  by  committees  paid  from  the 
public  treasury,  and  thus  the  government  gave  its  sanction 
to  the  radical  rather  than  the  conservative  element  of  labor." 

In  the  same  letter  Mr.  Morton,  speaking  for  the  conserva- 
tive element  of  organized  labor,  approves  the  anti-strike 
clause  in  the  Cummins  bill  as  follows: 

"Much  has  been  said  about  the  anti-strike  clause  in  the 
Cummins  bill  and  perhaps  too  little  has  been  said  about  its 
good  features.  As  president  of  the  Order  of  Railroad  Agents, 
I  can  see  no  great  harm  to  the  railroad  employees  as  a  result 
of  the  passage  of  this  clause.  The  machinery  established  by 
this  bill  would  result  in  making  the  working  conditions  and 
salaries  of  railroad  men  so  satisfactory  that  they  would  have 
no  cause  to  strike,  while  the  general  public  would  have  the 
assurance  of  the  uninterrupted  transportation  service." 


Annual  Report  of  Southwestern  Region 

EXTRAORDINARY  TRANSPORTATION  Conditions,  particularly 
in  Texas,  during  the  year  1919,  due  to  the  unprece- 
dented oil  development  and  the  very  unusual  rainfall  are 
given  particular  attention  in  the  annual  report  for  the  year 
1919  of  B.  F.   Bush,  regional  director  of  the  Southwestern 
region,  to  Walker  D.  Hines,  director  general  of  railroads. 

"Transportation  conditions  in  Texas  during  the  year  have 
presented  extreme  difficulties  and  have  had  the  unremitting 
attention  of  the  railroad  officers,"  said  Mr.  Bush.  "There 
were  three  extraordinary  conditions  local  to  the  state  of  Texas. 
One  was  an  oil  development  unprecedented  in  the  history 
of  Texas  or  any  other  state.  Another  was  a  rainfall  of  un- 
precedented volume  throughout  the  year,  largely  damaging 
some  crops,  making  it  exceedingly  difficult  to  care  for  others, 
making  wagon  roads  almost  impassable  in  many  parts  of  the 
state,  and  last,  but  not  least,  having  such  a  deleterious  effect 
on  the  track  structure  as  to  make  safe  and  economical  train 
operation  most  difficult.  Many  of  the  lines  of  railroad  in 
Texas  are  of  light  design  and  construction  respecting  sub- 
grade,  banks,  ditches,  ballast  and  rail,  and  it  was  not  pos- 
sible to  find  the  means  to  provide  the  new  capital  for  a  sub- 
stantial improvement  in  the  track  structure  of  these  lines  by 
the  application  of  new  and  stronger  materials.  The  third 
condition  was  the  production  of  a  wheat  crop,  principally 
in  western  Texas,  at  least  three  times  the  normal  wheat  crop 
of  the  state. 

"All  of  these  conditions  presented  in  themselves  the  great- 
est difficulties  to  satisfactory  railroad  transportation,  espe- 
cially since  they  were  supplemented  by  difficulties  of  a  more 
general  character. 

"The  oil  development  was  principally  upon  the  Texas  & 
Pacific,  the  Missouri,  Kansas  &  Texas,  and  the  Wichita 
Falls  &  Northwestern.  In  every  instance  the  development 
produced  an  unheard  of  amount  of  inbound  and  outbound 
freight  and  passenger  traffic,  for  which  existing  facilities 
had  never  been  designed  and  were  consequently  wholly  in- 
adequate. The  provision  of  needed  additional  facilities 
called  for  large  amounts  of  new  capital.  The  railroad  com- 
panies were  not  in  position  to  furnish  the  money.  The  gov- 
ernment was  not  in  position  to  furnish  the  money  because 
of  the  imminent  early  termination  of  federal  control  and  of 
the  lack  of  appropriations  which  could  be  devoted  to  the 
enlargement  of  the  railroad  facilities  of  the  country.    Never- 
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tlu'k'ss,  .sul)stanti;il  capital  expenditures  were  made  on  tliesc 
railroads  in  Texas  on  account  of  tlie  extraordinary  pressure 
to  meet  tlie  local  necessities,  liut,  the  carryinj^  on  of  this 
work  was  ureatl)'  hamiK-red  hy  tlu-  continued  rainy  season. 
'I'he  unloading;  of  cars  in  the  oil  regions  was  greatly  delayed, 
first,  because  of  the  insufficiency,  in  a  great  many  instances, 
of  the  consignees'  facilities  for  unloading,  and  second,  be- 
cause the  wagon  roads  were  so  nearly  impassalile  as  to  make 
it  e.xceedingly  difficult  to  haul  the  material  away  from  the 
cars.  This  added  to  a  congestion  which  would  have  been 
extremely  great  in  any  event.  The  passenger  travel  and 
express  travel  were  greatly  increased  and  the  more  the  effort 
was  made  to  take  care  of  the  passenger  travel,  the  greater 
was  the  interference  with  the  handling  of  the  necessary 
freight  traffic.  These  difficulties  were  all  the  greater  be- 
cause almost  without  exception  the  oil  development  occurred 
on  branch  railroads  or  railroads  of  light  construction  which 
were  not  adapted  to  the  movement  of  heavy  locomotives  or 
other  heavy  eciuijmient. 

•'The  extraordinary  large  crop  of  wheat  was  in  a  territory 
where  no  such  crop  had  ever  been  obtained  before,  and  where 
there  w-ere  practically  no  facilities  for  local  storage.  The 
wheat  had  to  move  to  a  large  extent  for  export  via  Galves- 
ton. The  elevators  at  Galveston  were  speedily  filled  up, 
vessels  were  slow  in  coming  to  the  port,  the  situation  was 
further  complicated  by  the  Gulf  storm,  and  a  condition  arose 
whereby  the  more  the  railroads  attempted  to  furnish  cars  to 
load  wiieat  the  more  congested  the  railroads  became  and  the 
more  cars  were  takn  out  of  active  service,  by  reason  of  the 
inability  to  rapidly  get  rid  of  the  wheat  at  Galveston.  By 
degrees  this  situation  was  improved  through  the  diversion 
to  Galveston  of  a  large  additional  number  of  vessels,  but 
meanwhile  the  fanners  suffered  great  inconvenience  and 
loss  through  tlieir  inability  satisfactorily  to  care  for  their 
wheat,  this  l^eing  greatly  accentuated  by  the  unprecedented 
amount  of  rain. 

"The  entire  situation  as  to  car  supply  was  further  com- 
plicated by  the  general  condition  that  for  sometime  prior  to 
the  beginning  of  federal  control  the  railroad  companies  of 
the  country  had  not  as  a  whole  bought  enough  new  freight 
cars  to  make  good  the  wearing  out  of  existing  equipment 
and  to  keep  pace  with  the  growth  of  the  country.  In  the 
first  year  of  federal  control  the  number  of  freight  cars  ob- 
tainable was  absolutely  limited  by  the  relatively  small  amount 
of  material  which  could  be  taken  from  other  pressing  needs 
of  the  war  and  devoted  to  the  construction  of  freight  cars. 
During  the  second  year  of  federal  control  no  further  orders 
for  freight  cars  could  be  placed  because  the  railroad  com- 
panies could  not  furnish  the  money  and  no  government  ap- 
propriations were  available  therefor  on  account  of  the  early 
approach  of  the  end  of  federal  control.  At  the  same  time 
the  business  in  the  fall  months  was  up  to  the  maximum  that 
had  ever  been  moved  in  the  country  before,  and  the  loading 
per  car  was  much  less  heavy  than  it  was  the  year  before 
under  the  stimulus  of  war  necessities.  All  these  elements 
combined  to  produce  great  scarcity  of  equipment.  This  was 
in  part  overcome  by  the  unified  control  of  equipment  by  the 
Railroad  Administration  but  it  was  impossible  to  overcome 
it  entirely.  Yet  there  was,  taking  the  country  over,  less  car 
shortage  than  had  occurred  in  several  years  prior  to  federal 
control.  This  condition  operated  to  accentuate  the  difficul- 
ties incident  to  handling  the  unprecedented  grain  crop  at  the 
congested  terminals  where  there  was  neither  sufficient  storage 
nor  shipping  to  take  care  of  the  situation. 

"A  general  resumption  of  tourist  passenger  traffic  on  the 
railroads  of  the  southwest  was  indicated  in  the  report.  Dur- 
ing the  year  passenger  train  service  had  been  increased  at 
the  rate  of  2,947,375  miles  per  annum,  or  8,075  passenger 
train  miles  per  day.  Of  this  increase  5,965  passenger  train 
miles  per  day  represented  service  which  had  been  discon- 
tinued during  the  war  and  which  was  restored,  and  2,110 
passenger  train  miles  per  day  was  new  service  established. 


i'lie  gradual  reduction  in  the  movement  of  troops  i)ennittcd 
the  estaljlishment  of  necessary  additional  passenger  service, 
liie  rejjort  said.  From  January  1  to  November  15,  1919, 
.iccording  to  the  report.  Southwestern  region  lines  handled 
1,25.5  troop  trains.  The  rej)ort  characterizes  the  passenger 
traffic  for  the  pericxl  covered  as  "exceptionally  large." 

"During  the  first  six  months  of  the  year  tiiere  was  a  sub- 
stantial reduction  in  freigiil  traffic  movement  with  an  in- 
crease in  cars  on  lines,  the  majority  of  which  were  surplus 
and  stored  for  prospective  loading.  This  condition  con- 
tinued uj)  to  and  including  July  when  traffic  commenced  to 
increase  to  such  an  extent  as  to  reduce  the  car  supply  to  a 
shortage,  which  has  continued  through  the  year." 

According  to  the  report,  local  freight  loading  on  the  lines 
in  the  Southwestern  region  showed  an  increase  during  the 
period  from  January  1  to  November  15,  1919  over  the  same 
period  of  1918  of  91,347  cars  or  3.5  per  cent.  Up  to  De- 
cember 1,  58,000  cars  of  wheat  had  been  moved  to  primary 
markets  in  the  region,  an  increase  of  40  per  cent  over  the 
same  j)eriod  of  last  year. 

Regional  Director  Bush  reported  the  creation  of  a  "Freight 
Service  Organization"  which  stationed  competent  traffic  men 
at  principal  junction  points  to  expedite  freight  movement. 

"The  practice  of  handling  freight  in  train-lots  of  20  or 
more  cars"  the  report  said,  "was  continued  this  year,  and 
the  commodities  so  handled  consisted  principally  of  oil, 
grain,  ore,  sulphur,  molasses,  government  freight,  fruits, 
vegetables,  and  other  perishable  commodities.  This  resulted 
in  expediting  transportation  service  and  minimized  the  cost." 

Commenting  on  the  car  supply  during  the  year,  the  re- 
port said:  "Upon  signing  of  the  armistice,  surplus  of  equip- 
ment of  all  classes  accumulated  rapidly,  due  to  decreased 
loading,  and  in  consequence  a  large  amount  of  equipment 
was  delivered  to  this  region  for  storage  and  prospective  load- 
ing. With  110  per  cent  of  equipment  owned  on  the  lines 
and  a  surplus  of  28,000  cars  on  January  1,  1919  the  accumu- 
lation continued  until  March  20  when  a  surplus  of  71,000 
cars  was  reported,  at  which  time  about  31,000  cars  had  been 
stored.  On  June  1,  1919  the  region  as  a  whole  had  140 
per  cent  of  equipment  on  line. 

"Arrangements  were  made  early  in  the  year  to  inspect, 
repair  and  set  aside  box  cars  for  moving  the  wheat  crop. 
On  July  1  a  total  of  27,000  grain  cars  had  been  stored,  or 
20,000  cars  more  than  the  previous  year." 

The  heavy  movement  of  traffic,  Director  Bush  reported, 
made  additional  locomotives  necessary,  and  the  southwestern 
region  is  now  using  55  locomotives  belonging  to  lines  of 
other  regions.  "Heavy  traffic,  both  passenger  and  freight,"^ 
said  the  report,  "and  a  shortage  of  locomotives  on  some  lines 
has  taxed  power  to  the  maximum  during  the  present  year. 
It  was  necessary  to  borrow  engines  from  other  regions  to 
handle  the  business,  and  notwithstanding  shops  have  been 
operated  to  their  capacity,  except  when  the  forces  were  on 
strike,  it  has  not  been  possible  to  greatly  improve  the  general 
condition  of  locomotives  over  last  year." 

The  report  commented  upon  a  "general  shortage  of  all 
classes  of  labor  during  the  entire  year  particularly  in  the 
maintenance  and  mechanical  departments." 

"Bridges,  buildings  and  other  structures  are  in  good  con- 
dition. The  roadwav  has  been  properly  maintained,  although 
a  large  amount  of  work  has  been  required  and  a  consid- 
erable increased  expense  made  necessary  by  the  excessive 
rainfall  throughout  the  Southwest  not  only  in  the  spring  of 
this  year  but  particularly  during  the  fall  and  winter  months." 

Director  Bush  reported  that  work  is  under  way  on  the 
transformation  from  coal  to  oil  burners  of  locomotives  on 
the  Missouri,  Kansas  &  Texas  of  Texas,  the  Wichita  Falls 
&  Northwestern,  the  Texas  &  Pacific,  the  Trans-Mississippi 
Terminal  and  the  Gulf  Coast  Lines. 

The  report  also  recorded  progress  in  the  work  of  prevent- 
ing loss  and  damage  freight  claims,  accident  prevention, 
fuel  conservation  and  fire  prevention. 


The  Annual   Report   of   the   Division  of  Labor 

W.  S.  Carter  Urges  Continuance  of  Bi-Partisan  Boards  of 
Adjustment  After  Termination  of  Federal  Control 


»  I  'HE  CONTINUATION  of  the  railway  boards  of  adjustment 

I  created  by  the  Railroad  Administration  to  handle  con- 
troversies arising  out  of  the  application  of  wage  or- 
ders and  other  disputes  between  the  officials  and  employees 
of  railroads  is  urged  by  W.  S.  Carter,  director  of  the  Di- 
vision of  Labor  of  the  Railroad  Administration,  in  his  an- 
nual report  for  1919  to  the  director  general.  These  boards 
have  no  jurisdiction  over  the  recommendation,  issuance  and 
interpretations  of  wage  orders  and  in  this  respect,  therefore, 
Mr.  Carter's  recommendation  is  in  contrast  with  the  labor 
provisions  of  the  Esch  bill  passed  by  the  House  at  the  re- 
quest of  organized  labor,  which  provides  for  boards  of  ad- 
justment to  have  jurisdiction  over  wage  matters.  The  boards 
provided  for  by  the  House  bill  would  be  bi-partisan  without 
any  umpire  or  neutral  member  and  in  this  respect  would  be 
similar  to  the  Railroad  Administration  boards.  An  abstract 
of  Mr.  Carter's  report,  which  includes  the  reports  of  the 
boards  of  adjustment  and  also  that  of  the  Women's  Service 
Section,  published  elsewhere  is  as  follows: 

In  the  report  of  the  Division  of  Labor  for  1918  the  meth- 
ods and  purposes  of  creating  this  division  were  explained. 
The  work  of  this  division  has  been  developed  to  the  extent 
that  at  the  present  time  the  number  of  officers  and  employees 
is  97.  This  includes  the  central  offices  of  the  division,  Rail- 
way Boards  of  Adjustment,  and  the  Women's  Service  Sec- 
tion. Its  principal  purpose  has  been  for  the  director  of  the 
division  to  act  in  an  advisory  capacity  to  the  director  general, 
to  adjust  controversies  between  the  railroads  and  their  em- 
ployees, and  to  endeavor  to  create  harmonious  relations  be- 
tween the  officers  and  employees  on  all  railroads.  The  execu- 
tive authority  of  the  director  of  the  division  is  limited  to  de- 
cisions mutually  agreed  upon  by  the  Division  of  Labor  and 
Division  of  Operation  of  the  Railroad  Administration.  Be- 
cause of  the  volume  of  business  thus  transacted  the  directors 
of  each  of  these  divisions  have  appointed  assistant  directors 
who  devote  much  of  their  time  to  investigations,  hearings,  and 
conferences  in  formulating  decisions  in  labor  matters.  The 
pages  following  indicate  the  general  character  of  work  per- 
formed by  the  Division  of  Labor  during  the  ye-ir  1019. 

The  Division  of  Labor  received  and  assembled  all  neces- 
sary evidence,  including  necessary  approval  of  the  chief  op- 
erating officer  of  the  railroad  and  the  chief  executive  officer 
of  the  organization  concerned,  and  filed  with  proper  Railway 
Board  of  Adjustment  in  accordance  with  provisions  of  Gen- 
eral Orders,  Nos.  13,  29,  and  53,  during  period  January  1 
to  December  15,  1919,  a  total  of  2,658  cases.  Of  these,  1,- 
314  were  referred  to  Railway  Board  of  Adjustment  No.  1, 
875  to  Railway  Board  of  Adjustment  No.  2,  and  469  to  Rail- 
way Board  of  Adjustment  No.  3. 

This  division  also  received,  assembled  necessary  evidence 
in  accordance  with  Circular  No.  3  of  the  Division  of  Labor 
and  referred  to  the  three  assistant  directors  of  the  Division 
of  Labor  a  large  number  of  submissions  affecting  employees 
not  having  representation  on  Railway  Boards  of  Adjustment, 
"which  cases  were  later  given  due  consideration  and  decisions 
rendered  by  the  Division  of  Labor  in  accordance  with  Cir- 
cular No.  3. 

In  addition  to  receiving  and  forwarding  to  the  Board  of 
Railroad  Wages  and  Working  Conditions  all  requests  for 
interpretations  of  wage  orders  and  receiving  and  forwarding 
to  Railway  Boards  of  Adjustment  Nos.  1,  2  and  3  all  sub- 
missions coming  within  their  jurisdiction,  this  department 
has  maintained  permanent  files  for  the  Division  of  Labor  on 


all  such  cases,  and  has  attached  the  decisions  and  rulings  in 
each  case  as  issued. 

This  preparatory  work  is  of  such  large  volume  that  it  has 
required  the  assignment  of  a  special  assistant  in  charge  of  a 
section  of  the  Division  of  Labor. 

Methods  of  Adjustment  of  Controversies 

Between  the  Railroads  and  Their  Employees 

As  stated  elsewhere,  a  memorandum  of  understanding  has 
been  reached  with  the  14  organizations  of  railroad  employ- 
ees, representing  a  vast  majority  of  all  employees,  to  refer 
all  disputes  that  are  not  adjusted  on  the  individual  railroads 
to  Railway  Boards  of  Adjustment.  Under  this  understand- 
ing most  of  the  controversies  have  been  decided  in  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  the  general  orders  creating  such 
boards. 

There  remained,  however,  for  practically  all  classes  of 
employees  many  railroads  on  which  no  agreements  existed, 
and  in  order  to  provide  means  by  which  such  controversies 
could  be  disposed  of  Circular  No.  3  was  issued  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  director  general. 

Under  the  provisions  of  Circular  No.  3  a  large  number  of 
investigations  have  been  made,  hearings  held  and  corre- 
.spondence  conducted,  in  order  to  reach  an  equitable  decision. 

In  handling  this  character  of  work  it  has  been  specialized 
to  the  extent  that  certain  of  the  assistant  directors  have  been 
assigned  supervision  over  the  cases  coming  from  certain  of 
the  organizations  of  the  railway  employees  and  much  of  the 
time  of  these  assistant  directors  has  been  devoted  to  this  work. 
The  policy  of  the  Railroad  Administration  is  that  where 
matters  of  this  character  are  referred  directly  to  the  Division 
of  Labor  for  adjustment,  representatives  of  the  Division  of 
Labor  and  the  Division  of  Operation  co-operate  to  the  ex- 
tent that  decisions  rendered  have  the  approval  of  both  di- 
visions. (The  report  gives  a  list  of  decisions  rendered  by 
the  Division  of  Labor  in  this  manner,  without  reference  to 
Railway  Boards  of  Adjustment.) 

Work  of  Field   Representatives 

It  was  found  advisable  early  in  federal  control  of  the  rail- 
roads to  select  a  corps  of  field  representatives,  who  could  be 
detailed  to  go  to  the  locality  in  which  a  controversy  arose 
and  to  advise  all  concerned  as  to  the  proper  methods  of  ad- 
justing same.  Investigations  of  labor  matters  are  necessary 
in  many  cases  and  these  field  representatives  have  been  as- 
signed to  that  W'Ork.  In  the  selection  of  persons  to  perform 
these  duties  effort  has  been  made  to  secure  the  services  of 
those  who  have  had  large  experience  in  similar  matters,  with 
the  result  that  their  work  has  been  highly  gratifying.  The 
services  of  these  men  are  utilized  in  the  following  manner: 

1.  Investigation  of  complaints  of  railroad  and  express 
employees  which  have  been  handled  by  correspondence  and 
upon  which  further  information  is  required  to  enable  us  to 
determine  the  exact  conditions.  These  complaints  are  in 
connection  with  conditions  of  employment,  discharge  from 
service,  rates  of  pay,  application  of  wage  orders,  etc. 

2.  Arranging  for  conferences  between  committees  repre- 
senting employees  and  officials  of  the  railroads  for  the  ad- 
justment of  grievances  or  the  preparation  of  joint  statements 
submitting  such  grievances  to  the  administration  for  de- 
cision. 

3.  Advising  employees  on  strike  or  threatening  strike  as 
to  the  manner  in  which  their  grievances  should  be  presented 
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to  l\\v  admiMislnition  for  attention,  and  of  the  attitude  of  the 
Railroad  Ailministralion  in  regard  to  illegal  strikes  or  other 
suspension  of  work  to  force  the  granting  of  certain  demands. 
The.se  representatives  have  been  particularly  successful  in 
this  branch  of  the  work,  having  ol)tained  the  return  to  work 
of  the  striking  emi)loyees  or  averted  suspension  on  prac- 
tically every  occasion  upon  wliidi  they  have  l)een  instructed 
to  participate. 

The  personal  contact  of  these  representatives  with  em- 
plo- ees  and  oflicials  has  btn-n  most  effective  in  conveying  a 
proper  understanding  of  the  desires  of  the  administration 
in  regard  to  the  handling  of  labor  matters,  and  their  services 
have  been  appreciated  by  both  the  representatives  of  the 
employees  and  the  ofticials,  and  they  take  a  great  deal  of 
pride  in  the  work  they  have  accomplished. 

National  Agreements  with  Railway 

Employees'  Organizations 

During  the  year  1919,  up  to  December  ,U ,  national  agree- 
ments were  entered  into  by  the  director  general  with  the  Rail- 
way Emj)loycx.>s'  Department  of  the  American  Federation 
of  Labor  for  employees  engaged  in  tlie  mechanical  trades, 
their  apjirentices,  helj)ers,  etc. 

A  national  agreement  was  also  entered  into  in  the  same 
manner  with  the  Brotherhood  of  Maintenance  of  Way  Em- 
ployees and  Railway  Shop  Laborers. 

A  re(iuest  has  been  filed  with  the  director  general  by  the 
Brotherhood  of  Railway  Clerks  for  a  standard  set  of  word- 
ing rules  for  employees  coming  within  the  jurisdiction  'jt 
that  organization.  This  request  is  now  under  consideration 
and  will  be  disposed  of  as  promptly  as  possible.  (Thi- 
agreement  has  since  been  signed.) 

A  request  has  been  filed  by  the  Brotherhood  of  Railroad 
Signalmen  for  a  standard  set  of  working  rules,  which  request 
is  being  considered.     (This  agreement  has  since  been  signed.) 

The  Brotherhood  of   Stationar>-  Firemen  and  Oilers  has 
also  submitted  a  request  for  a  standard  set  of  working  rulei, 
which  will  be  disposed  of  as  promptly  as  practicable. 
Railway  Boards  of  Adjustment 

Railway  Boards  of  Adjustment,  Nos.  1,  2  and  3,  have  been 
delegated  authority  to  decide  controversies  arising  between 
the  officials  of  the  railroads  and  the  organizations  of  railway 
employees  under  agreements  in  effect  at  the  time  that  such 
controversies  arise.  These  boards  were  created  through  memo- 
randa of  understanding  entered  into  by  the  regional  direc- 
tors and  the  chief  executives  of  the  organizations  of  rail- 
way employees. 

it  will  be  noted  that  Railway  Boards  of  Adjustment  have 
no  jurisdiction  over  the  recommendation,  issuance,  and  in- 
terpretaions  of  wage  orders,  their  duties  being  confined  to 
decisions  of  controversies  arising  out  of  the  application  of 
wage  orders  and  to  decisions  on  all  other  disputes  between 
the^officials  and  employees  on  railroads  working  under  agree- 
ments. 

The  work  of  these  boards  demonstrates  not  only  the  ad- 
visability of  the  creation  of  such  boards  but  the  necessity 
of  their  continuance,  either  under  federal  control  of  rail- 
roads or  thereafter.  The  fact  that  boards  are  "bipartisan" 
without  any  "umpire"  or  "neutral  member,"  and  all  of  which 
members  are  experts  in  railroad  agreement  matters,  have  led 
both  officials  and  employees  to  have  confidence  not  only  in 
the  fairness  of  decisions  reached  but  as  to  the  technical  abil- 
ity of  the  members  of  the  boards  to  pass  intelligently  upon 
all  controversies  submitted  for  decision. 

Where  controversies,  sometimes  of  the  simplest  character, 
formerly  resulted  in  negotiations  extending  over  months  or 
years,  resulting  in  strained  relations  bewteen  the  officials  and 
the  employees,  such  controversies,  when  not  promptly  dis- 
posed of  by  the  officials  and  employees  are  referred  to  boards 


of  adjustment  for  linai  decision  without  any  personal  feel- 
ings in  the  matter. 

Reference  to  the  reports  of  these  boards  indicates  the 
enormous  amount  of  business  sui^mitted  for  final  disposition. 

The  railroads  are  re[)resented  by  officials,  or  former  offi- 
cials, especially  delegated  to  carry  on  the  work  of  the  boards, 
and  the  employees  are  represented  by  officers  of  tlieir  own 
organizations. 

The  successful  operation  of  these  boards  of  adjustment  is 
not  only  due  to  the  plans  and  methods  of  their  institution, 
but  to  the  mental  attitude  of  those  selected  to  represent  the 
diverse  interests.  It  has  been  the  theory  that  every  person 
accepting  a  position  on  these  boards  realizes  that  he  is  no 
longer  a  partisan  but  is  expected  to  as.sume  a  judicial  atti- 
tude in  each  and  every  case  upon  which  he  is  called  to  make 
decision. 

'Fhe  following  is  a  report  of  Railway  Board  of  Adjust- 
ment No.  1  covering  the  period  from  January  1,  1919,  to 
January  1,  1920: 

In  sul)mitting  this  report  the  necessity  )f  brevity  is  fully 
a]ipreciated.  However,  the  report  would  he  incomplete  were 
attention  not  directed  to  the  latter  part,  of  the  year  1918, 
when  the  work  of  the  board  was  seriou.sly  handicapped  by 
the  influenza  epidemic,  which  halted  manv  hearings,  and  as 
a  consequence  the  cases  awaiting  the  consideration  of  the 
l)oard  January  1,  1919,  were  suh.stantially  augmented. 

The  cases  from  the  Oregon-Washington  Railroad  &  Navi- 
gation Co.  (129  in  number)  being  the  fi-ht  on  the  docket, 
the  entire  month  of  January  was  devoted  to  the  i:ootroversies 
fr'.m  this  line. 

The  month  of  March  and  part  of  April  weie  entirely  con- 
sumed by  the  submission  of  226  cases  from  the  Denver  & 
Rio  Grande,  which  did  not  include  14  cases  submitted  later 
and  decided  in  the  month  of  August,  nor  4  other  cases  that 
had  been  decided  by  the  board  prior  to  this  time.  The  month 
of  April  was,  to  a  great  extent,  spent  in  discussing  the  ques- 
tion of  "payment  for  overtime  at  the  rate  of  time  and  one- 
half"  ill  accordance  with  special  direction  ef  the  director 
genera!. 

An  adjournment  of  the  board  during  the  month  of  May 
was  necessitated  by  triennial  conventions  of  two  organiza- 
tions. As  a  result  of  these  extraordinary  conditions  there 
was  an  accumulation  of  511  cases  June  1,  1919.  However, 
the  board  proceeded  to  hold  night  sessions  and  work  many 
Sundays,  which  increased  the  output  of  decisions  to  a  gen- 
eral average  since  June  1  of  108  per  month  without  an  in- 
crease of  operating  cost. 

Since  the  board  was  organized  there  have  been  submitted 
to  it,  under  General  Order  No.  13,  1,657  cases  and  under 
General  Order  No.  27,  84  cases.  The  board  has  rendered 
1,497  decisions  under  General  Order  No.  13  and  79  deci- 
sions under  General  Order  No.  27,  making  a  grand  total  of 
1,576  cases  decided  to  date.  In  addition  thereto,  the  board 
has  been  requested  to  act  as  a  board  of  arbitration  on  four 
cases,  all  of  which  have  been  passed  on. 

The  total  number  of  cases  on  hand  at  the  close  of  the  year 
is  only  166.  The  board  should  be  able  to  dispose  of  a 
majority  of  these  cases  in  January  and  currently  each  month 
thereafter. 

The  following  is  a  report  of  Railway  Board  of  Adjust- 
ment No.  2,  covering  the  period  from  January  1,  1919,  to 
December  31,  1919:^ 

From  January  1  to  July  1  E.  F.  Potter  was  chairman  of 
the  board  and  George  W.  Pring  vice  chairman.  At  the  first 
meeting  held  in  July,  in  accordance  w^ith  the  rules  governing 
the  board,  George  W.  Pring  succeeded  Mr.  Potter  as  chair- 
man, and  R.  J.  Turnbull  was  elected  vice  chairman. 

The  board  has  been  in  session  252  days  since  January  1, 
1919,  up  to  December  31,  1919.  showing  an  average  of  four 
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and  one-half  controversies  passed  upon  at  each  of  its  meet- 
ings. 

There  have  been  six  hearings  held  during  the  past  year 
on  controversies  presented  by  the  railroads  and  organiza- 
tions, and  while  there  have  been  other  requests  for  hearings, 
the  board  has  felt  that  tlie  information  contained  in  the  con- 

Report  on   Board  of  Adjustment  No.   2 

This  Board  had  on  hand  as  of  January  1,  1919,  unfinished  contro- 
versies      Z2 

From  January   1   to   December   31,   cases  received 1,217 

Total 1,249 

Decisions    rendered    on    controversies 1.141 

Controversies  returned  to  the  Division  of  Labor  for  transmission  to 
Railway  Board  of  Adjustment  No.  3,  as  the  controversies  did  not 
come   under   the  jurisdiction    of  this    Board 20 

Cases    canceled,    due    to    contending    parties    arriving    at    settlement 

themselves     6 

Cases  canceled,  due  to  improper  renderint*  of  statements,  and  on  re- 
quest  of  both   parties   to  the   controversy 3 

Controversies   returned  account   dispute  not  being   under  jurisdiction 

of   any    Boaid   of   Adjustment 1 

Controversies   returned   to  the   Division   of  Labor  for  adjustment....  4 

Controversies   returned   account   duplication 2 

Total 1,177 

Leaving  controversies  on  hand 72 

troversies  and  additional  information  obtained  through  cor- 
respondence with  the  railroad  and  organization  officials  was 
sufficient  to  enable  it  to  act  without  incurring  the  additional 
expense  and  time  which  would  be  needed  to  carry  on  a  hear- 
ing. This  action  was  in  line  with  the  instructions  laid  down 
for  the  board  in  General  Order  No.  29. 

The  following  is  a  report  of  Railway  Board  of  Adjust- 
ment No.  3,  covering  the  period  from  January  1,  1919,  to 
December  31,  1919: 

DISPOSITION     Oy     RE(;UI.AR    DOCKETS 

Decisions  rendered — 

Clerks     

Maintenance  of  way  employees 

Switchmen      

Telegraphers    

Board   of  Adjustment   No.    2,   concurred   in 


Returned   to    Director   Division   of   Labor 

Qerks     

Telegraphers    


Returned  to  Board  of  Adjustment  No.   _',   no  jurisdiction. 

DISPOSITION     OF    SPECIAL    DOCKETS 

Decisions   recommended — 

Clerks     

Maintenance    of   way    employees 

Telegraphers     

Board  of  Adjustment  No.  2,  concurred  in 


Returned  to  Director  Division  of  Labor- 
Clerks    

Maintenance   of  way   employees 

Switchmen     , 


Referred  to  Railway  Board  of  Adjustment  No.  2 — 
Maintenance   of    way   employees 

REGULAR*,    DOCKETS     NOW     BEFORE     THE     BOARD 

Clerks   

Maintenance   of   way    employees 

Telegraphers    

Switchmen      


SPECIAL    DOCKETS     NOW     BEFORE    THE     BOARD 


Clerks      . 

Maintena 


af    way 


Strikes  of  Railway  Employees  During  1919 

During  the  year  1919  a  considerable  number  of  minor 
strikes  occurred,  practically  all  of  which  were  not  author- 
ized by  the  organizations  of  which  the  employees  were  mem- 
bers. A  major  proportion  of  these  strikes  were  adjusted 
through  the  initiative  of  the  Division  of  Labor.  In  some 
instances  the  representatives  of  this  division  used  their  good 
offices  to  bring  about  a  final  adjustment,  but  in  other  in- 
stances the  activities  of  the  representatives  of  the  division 
ceased  when  the  strikers  returned  to  work  and  the  original 
controversy  was  referred  by  mutual  consent  back  to  the  offi- 


cials  and  the   employees   of  the  various  railroads  to  adjust. 

In  only  one  instances — that  of  the  clerks'  strike  on  the 
Nashville,  Chattanooga  &  St.  Louis  Railroad  —  was  the 
entire  railroad  involved,  and  this  strike  was  entered  into  by 
the  local  representatives  of  the  clerks'  organization  and 
without  proper  authorization  of  the  executive  officer  of  the 
Brotherhood  of  Railway  Clerks;  therefore  it  may  properly 
be  classed  as  an  illegal  strike.  Practically  all  of  the  other 
strikes,  except  that  of  train  service  employees,  principally  in 
the  vicinity  of  Los  Angeles,  were  confined  to  terminals  or 
local  offices,  and  with  but  slight  effort  the  men  were  induced 
to  return  to  work  when  the  proper  method  of  adjusting  their 
grievance  was  explained  to  them. 

It  is  believed  that  a  vast  majority  of  these  unauthorized 
strikes  arose  out  of  the  fact  that  the  employees  at  these  local 
points  did  not  fully  understand  that  a  proper  tribunal  had 
been  created  by  the  Railroad  Administration,  to  which  all 
controversies  should  be  referred,  and  that  equitable  decisions 
would  be  reached  by  such  tribunal. 

While  a  large  number  of  water-front  employees  are  cm  the 
payroll  of  some  railroad  under  federal  control,  controversies 
arising  among  such  employees  since  the  beginning  of  the 
world  war  and  previous  to  federal  control  were  usually  ad- 
justed through  local  harbor  commissions,  and  the  contro- 
versies usually  affected  not  only  the  railroad  employees  but 
the  employees  in  other  industries  at  the  same  port.  This 
difference  in  adjusting  controversies  for  this  class  of  em- 
ployees made  it  necessary  to  continue,  so  far  as  possible,  these 
local  wage  boards  or  commissions,  with  the  result  that  such 
controversies  were  handled  by  local  representatives  of  the 
Division  of  Operation  instead  of  by  the  Division  of  Labor. 

Public  Welfare  Demands 

Efficient  Transportation 

By  Edgar  E.  Clark 

Member  of  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 

1AM  ONE  OF  THOSE  who  are  glad  that  private  ownership 
and  operation  (of  the  railroads)  under  government  regu- 
lation are  to  be  resumed.     I  should  regard  government 
ownership  and  operation  of  our  railroads  as  unfortunate  and 
as  fraught  with  danger  under  our  form  of  government. 

With  the  termination  of  the  present  federal  control,  private 
ownership  and  operation  will  enter  up>on  its  last  trial  in  this 
country.  If  it  fails,  government  ownership  will  inevitably 
follow.  If  it  fails  it  will  in  large  part  be  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  public  and  the  patrons  of  the  roads  withhold  the 
assistance  that  they  can  and  should  accord. 

One  of  the  biggest  of  our  problems  and  one  that  calls  for 
thought  and  action  on  the  highest  and  biggest  plane  is  the 
railroad  problem.  We  have  many  men  of  broad  vision  and 
far-reaching  imagination,  but  it  is  neither  derogatory  of 
them  nor  extravagant  to  say  that  none  of  them  had  tlie  con- 
ception of  the  resources  of  our  country  and  the  possibilities 
of  production  therein  that,  in  the  light  of  the  accomplish- 
ments of  the  past  five  years,  he  now  has. 

I  have  said  that  the  railroad  problem  is  one  of  the  biggest 
of  our  problems.  Some  say  it  is  our  most  intricate  problem, 
and  some  say  that  it  is  so  intricate  as  to  be  hopeless.  I  con- 
cede, of  course,  that  the  problem  is  full  of  intricacies  but. 
looking  at  it  broadly,  it  seems  to  me  that  there  are  certain 
features  that  can  be  easily  comprehended,  and  that,  when 
comprehended  aright,  solve  the  big  problem  and  relegate  the 
intricacies  largely  to  the  category  of  details  which  may  be 
entrusted  to  those  who  are  charged  with  administration, 
supervision,  and  regulation. 

As  transportation  is  the  very  life  blood  of  national  safety. 

'From  an  address  before  the  Philadelphia  Traffic  Club.  Philadelphia    Pa 
on  January  19,  1920.  ' 
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of  aonomic  growth,  of  iiukistriiil  ;iiul  ;i}.;ri(.'ultiir;il  develop- 
ment, and  of  eomniereial  succes.s  at  liome  and  in  the  markets 
of  the  world,  I  start  with  the  proposition  that  we  must  have 
transjwrtation  ajjemies  that  are  separately  and  in  the  aggre- 
gate as  l)ig  and  efluient  as  present  conditions  plus  the  expan- 
sion and  growth  t>f  the  immediate  future  demand. 

Our  railroads,  admittedly  the  l)est  and  most  efficient  in 
the  world,  are  not  ade(|uate  or  equal  to  that  demand. 

Inasmuch  as  we  must  have  transjMjrtation  agencies  that 
are  suflicient  and  efficient,  it  follows  that  if  they  are  not,  or 
can  not  he,  provided  under  jjrivate  ownership,  they  must  be 
provided  by  the  government. 

Private  capital  and  enteq^rise  will  not  provide  the  trans- 
portation agencies  we  need  and  must  have,  unless  private 
capital  invested  therein  can  find  a  reasonai)lc  reward. 

The  interest  on  capital  necessar}'  to  provide  transportation 
agencies,  as  well  as  the  cost  of  maintaining  and  operating 
them,  must  be  paid  by  the  users  of  those  agencies,  or  in  whole 
or  in  part  from  the  public  trea.sur}'.  It  is,  therefore,  in  the 
public  interest,  as  well  as  to  the  interest  of  those  who  pay 
transportation  tolls,  that  our  transportation  agencies  shall 
furnish  efficient  service  at  the  lowest  cost  commen.surate  with 
that  service  and  a  fair  reward  to  those  who  provide  it. 

Inasmuch  as  the  public  must  pay  for  the  capital  invested 
in  transportation  facilities,  the  public  is  interested  in  having 
those  facilities  employed  in  the  most  effective  and  economical 
w^ay.  It  has  a  right  to  demand  that  the  carriers,  to  the 
extent  of  their  ability,  shall  develop  and  maintain  that  kind 
of  use  of  the  facilities.  It  has  al.so  the  duty  to  assist  in  that 
development  and  maintenance  by  arranging  its  demands  for 
and  use  of  the  facilities  with  a  recognition  of  the  rights  of 
the  carriers,  the  public,  and  others  who  wish  to  secure  trans- 
portation. 

The  interest  upon  the  purchase  price  of  a  freight  car 
works  while  the  freight  car  lies  idle.  If  the  carriers  were  to 
have  tracks,  terminals  and  equipment  sufficient  to  meet  at 
any  time  the  maximum  demand  that  might  be  made  upon 
them,  it  is  certain  that  large  portions  of  those  facilities 
would  lie  idle  a  substantial  part  of  each  year  and  often  for 
the  major  part  of  each  year  or  for  several  consecutive  years. 
The  interest  on  the  investment  and  depreciation  of  the  facili- 
ties, nevertheless,  would  accrue,  day  by  day  and  year  by  year, 
with  no  holidays  or  vacations,  and  with  no  regard  for  the 
8-hour  day. 

It  behooves  us,  then,  to  devise  and  earn,'  out  plans  that 
will  provide  the  needed  transportation  with  the  least  invest- 
ment and  the  highest  efticiency  in  the  use  of  the  facilties. 

During  the  summer  months  of  each  year,  our  railroads 
have  thousands  of  idle  coal  cars  and  hundreds  of  idle  loco- 
motives. The  operators  of  coal  mines  are  unable  to  market 
the  coal  that  they  could  mine  and  must  close  down  a  large 
part  of  the  time.  Their  employes  are  thrown  into  enforced 
idleness,  with  all  of  its  attendant  evils,  and  the  organizations 
necessary  to  proper  operation  of  the  mines  become  seriously 
impaired.  With  the  approach  of  cold  weather  comes  a  fever- 
ish demand  for  coal  and  this  is  .shortly  and  generally  fol- 
lowed by  a  car  shortage.  All  recollection  of  the  idleness 
among  miners  and  of  coal  cars  during  the  summer  fades 
away  and  manufacturers,  public  utilities,  domestic  users  and 
state  institutions  call  loudly  for  cars  and  more  cars.  Not 
infreciuently  great  inconvenience,  loss,  extra  expense  and  suf- 
fering result. 

Why  is  it  not  logical  to  avoid  this  by  providing  a  much 
greater  part  of  the  winter's  needs  in  the  summer  months? 
The  railroads  can  transport  coal  at  less  cost  in  the  summer 
than  in  cold  weather  and  have  in  the  summer  an  abundance 
of  cars  and  power.  They  can,  therefore,  afford  to  haul  coal 
at  a  lower  rate  in  the  summer.  It  is  not  unlikely  that  the 
coal  operator  can  produce  coal  more  cheaply  in  warm  weather. 
At  any  event  it  is  to  his  interest  to  keep  his  mine  in  opera- 
tion as  regularly  as  possible  and  to  thus  maintain  his  organ- 


ization. It  is  dearly  in  the  interest  of  the  general  gtMxi  to 
keej)  the  men  wiio  mine  the  coal  more  regularly  employed. 
Why,  then,  sliould  not  the  coal  producer,  and  the  coal  dealer 
who  can  oljviously  handle  the  coal  more  cheaply  in  warm 
weather,  sell  coal  at  a  lower  price  during  the  summer 
months  ? 

If  the  coal  dealer  .sells  at  a  lower  price  and  the  railroad 
trans[)orts  at  a  lower  rate  from  say  April  1  to  Septemljer  15 
each  year,  why  should  the  consumer  not  i)e  glad  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  that  opportunity  to  provide  a  .sui)stantial  part  of 
his  winter's  supply  during  that  pericxl?  The  reduction  in 
price  and  freight  would  largely,  at  least,  compensate  him 
for  the  investment  and  the  extra  expense  of  providing  stor- 
age, and  he  would  avoid  the  risk,  trouble,  anxiety  and  annoy- 
ance of  shortage  or  impending  shortage  in  the  winter.  The 
railroads,  the  operators,  the  dealers  and  the  consumers  would 
have  made  a  large  contribution  to  the  general  welfare  and 
none  of  them  would  have  made  a  serious  or  undue  sacrifice. 
If  this  plan  could  be  fairly  tried  for  five  years  I  believe  that 
it  would  be  a  success  and  that  no  one  would  wish  to 
abandon  it. 

The  statement  that  l^ituminous  coal  can  not  safely  be 
stored  for  a  few  months  is  effectively  answered,  and  dis- 
proved, by  pointing  to  the  fact  that  millions  of  tons  of  it 
are  transported  each  summer  via  the  Great  Lakes  and  dis- 
tributed from  enormous  storage  docks  at  west  bank  Lake 
Michigan  ports  and  at  the  head  of  the  lakes. 

A  constantly  and  rapidly  increasing  part  of  the  traffic  of 
our  country  demands  the  use  of  refrigerator  cars.  The  crops 
upon  which  important  sections  rely  must  be  moved  in  refrig- 
erators and  must  move  within  a  few  weeks.  Why  should  we 
not  have,  under  a  common  ownership,  administered  by  a 
joint  or  common  agency,  a  mobile  supply  of  refrigerator 
cars  that  would  insure  an  adequate  supply  at  the  various 
seasons  of  the  year  to  the  several  sections  where  they  are 
needed,  and  that  could  thus  be  employed  practically  all  of 
the  time? 

I  repeat,  gentlemen,  that  the  country's  walfare  demands 
adequate  and  efficient  transportation.  The  public  must,  and 
I  believe  is  willing  to,  pay  reasonably  for  that  kind  of 
service.  In  many  particulars  the  railroad  is  largely  at  the 
mercy  of  those  who  employ  it.  In  other  particulars  the  ship- 
pers are  largely  at  the  mercy  of  the  railroads.  The  railroads 
and  their  patrons  have  interests  that  are  in  many  ways  in 
common.  Disregard  of  this  fact  and  action  or  expression 
based  on  pure  selfishness  have  done  much  to  create  and  pro- 
mote misunderstanding  and  friction,  both  of  which  could  be 
avoided  if  each  would  have  in  mind  the  rights  and  interests 
of  the  other  and  endeavor  to  promote  and  foster  their  com- 
mon interests.  The  railroad  must  have  the  good  will  of  the 
public  that  it  serves  if  it  is  to  attain  the  highest  measure  of 
success.  The  best  way  to  secure  and  hold  that  good  will  is 
to  deal  frankly  and  openly  with  the  public,  taking  it  into 
confidence,  as  it  were,  and  appeal  to  its  sense  of  reason  and 
fair  play.  There  must  be  less  of  long-range  firing  back  and 
forth  and  more  of  conferences  around  the  peace  table.  The 
dark  days  of  war  have  shown  us  a  splendid  spirit  on  part  of 
the  shippers  generally.  They  responded  cheerfully  to  re- 
.  quests  that  they  load  cars  to  capacity,  that  they  promptly 
load  and  unload  cars  used  by  them  and  that  they  accept 
delivery  of  freight  at  places  other  than,  and  less  convenient 
to  them,  than  the  usual  places.  It  is  true  that  we  were  all 
spurred  on  then  by  the  determination  to  win  the  war  and  a 
realization  of  the  commanding  part  our  railroads  must  play 
in  that  effort. 

I  accord  full  credit  to  each  and  everyone  who  contributed 
in  personal  service,  money,  effort  or  patriotic  words  and 
thoughts  to  the  winning  of  the  war  and  the  saving  of  the 
institutions  upon  which  our  government  is  founded  and 
which  are  so  dear  to  all  true  Americans.  But  if  we  can 
unite  our  wills  and  our  determination,  and  marshal  our  I)est 
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thoughts  and  efforts,  to  save  the  country  in  time  of  war,  why 
can  we  not  likewise  unite  our  wills  and  marshal  our  efforts 
to  save  the  country  in  time  of  peace,  whether  the  danger  be 
from  insidious  teachings  of  enmity  to  government,  or  from 
evil  economic  or  industrial  influences  that,  because  of  leth- 
argy, indolence  or  indifference  on  our  part,  cause  irreparable 
rust  and  decay? 

Gentlemen,  I  enter  my  subscription  to  the  fund  of  com- 
mon good  from  earnest  and  helpful  co-operative  effort,  and 
I  solicit  your  contributions. 


Report  of  the  Central  Coal  Committee 

STEPS  TAKEN  BY  THE  GOVERNMENT  to  meet  the  coal  short- 
age arising  from  the  recent  coal  strike  and  the  results 
obtained  are  outlined  in  the  report  of  H.  B.  Spencer, 
chairman  of  the  Central  Coal  Committee  of  the  Railroad 
Administration,  to  Director  General  Mines.  The  Central 
Coal  Committee  had  full  charge  of  the  distribution  of  bitu- 
minous coal  during  the  strike  situation;  by  order  of  United 
States  Fuel  Administrator  Harry  A.  Garfield  it  was  vested 
with  the  full  powers  of  the  Fuel  Administration  under  the 
Lever  food  and  fuel  control  act  and  executive  orders  of  the 
President  for  the  control  and  distribution  of  coal. 

In  giving  out  the  report  of  the  committee,  Director  General 
Hines  said: 

"I  wish  to  express  my  appreciation  of  the  faithful  work 
which  was  done  by  the  Central  Coal  Committee,  the  regional 
coal  committees  and  tine  various  local  coal  committees.  Sud- 
denly confronted  with  an  unprecedented  and  nation-wide 
fuel  problem  growing  out  of  the  coal  strike,  these  gentlemen 
devoted  themselves  unreservedly  to  the  task  of  ascertaining 
the  needs  of  the  various  parts  of  the  country,  devising  ways 
to  meet  those  needs,  handling  the  infinity  of  complex  ques- 
tions that  speedily  arose  and  expediting  methods  for  secur- 
ing payment  for  the  coal  produced.  They  had  the  hearty 
co-operation  of  the  United  States  Fuel  Administration,  of 
the  United  States  Shipping  Board  and  of  the  Division  of 
Operation  of  the  Railroad  Administration,  of  other  officers 
of  the  Railroad  Administration  and  of  the  regional  organ- 
izations as  well  as  the  local  railroad  organizations  in  the 
transportation  of  the  extraordinar}'  amounts  of  coal  which 
had  to  be  carried  from  Pennsylvania  and  West  Virginia  to 
new  and  distant  destinations.  Considering  the  great  possi- 
bilities for  public  alarm  and  public  inconvenience  and  suf- 
fering growing  out  of  the  most  destructive  strike  the  country 
had  ever  known,  I  feel  that  the  results  achieved  by  these  coal 
committees  in  conjunction  with  the  railroad  operating  officers 
constitute  a  public  service  of  great  importance." 

Summarizing  the  results  of  the  committee's  work  during 
the  strike  period,  the  report  said: 

"The  available  coal  was  so  distributed  during  the  period 
of  the  strike  that  the  emergency  needs  of  all  essential  con- 
sumers were  amply  provided  for.  In  the  Central  and  South- 
western regions  and  the  western  part  of  the  Northwestern 
region,  where  consumers'  stocks  were  very  small  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  strike,  difficulties  were  experienced  in  getting 
coal  to  them,  but  these  difficulties  were  overcome,  and  while 
some  non-essential  industries  in  these  particular  territories 
were  forced  to  close,  some  partially  and  some  entirely,  during 
the  latter  part  of  the  strike  period,  there  was  no  general  sus- 
pension of  manufacturing  and  no  actual  suffering  for  the 
want  of  fuel. 

"In  the  eastern  part  of  the  country,  where  consumers'  stocks 
were  generally  larger  at  the  beginning  of  the  strike,  the  short- 
age was  not  felt  so  soon,  and  it  was  not  until  nearly  the  close 
of  the  strike  period  that  any  industries  in  this  section  werf 
forced  to  close  down,  and  then  only  in  isolated  cases. 


"Adequate  publicity  was  given  to  the  arrangements  made 
by  the  Railroad  Administration  to  provide  coal  for  the  needs 
of  the  essential  consumers,  and  all  of  the  railroads  as  well 
as  the  various  coal  conmiittees  received  and  acted  on  appli- 
cations promptly." 

Previous  to  the  strike,  the  report  said,  the  railroads  had 
been  ordered  to  accumulate  a  30-day  supply  of  coal,  either 
by  purchase  or  by  holding  commercial  coal  en  route.  On 
October  31  the  director  general  ordered  all  railroads  under 
federal  control  to  hold  subject  to  his  orders  all  bituminous 
and  lignite  coal  then  on  wheels  or  thereafter  to  be  loaded. 
Concurrently  witli  these  orders,  orders  were  issued  vesting 
the  Central  Coal  Committee  with  authority  for  coal  distribu- 
tion, creating  regional  coal  committees  representing  the  Rail- 
road Administration  and  the  Fuel  Administration  jointly  in 
each  railroad  region,  and  re-establishing  the  priority  list  for 
coal  distribution  which  had  been  fixed  by  the  Fuel  Admin- 
istration during  the  war. 

Discussing  the  coal  supply  available  for  distribution  dur- 
ing the  strike  period,  the  report  said:  "There  was  available 
for  distribution  by  the  Fuel  Administration  through  the 
agency  of  the  Railroad  Administration,  including  the  entire 
supply  of  railroad  coal  both  on  cars  and  in  storage  and  cur- 
rent mine  production  during  the  period  November  1  to  De- 
cember 13,  approximately  46,239,550  tons  of  coal.  Of  this 
quantity  24,292,950  tons  were  loaded  on  cars  at  the  mines 
during  this  period,  equivalent  to  36  per  cent  of  the  estimated 
normal  loading  during  the  same  length  of  time.  The  daily 
loading  varied  from  a  minimum  of  17  per  cent  of  normal  to 
a  maximum  of  45  per  cent.  By  far  the  larger  part  of  the 
production  was  secured  from  the  non-union  fields  of  the 
Pocahontas,  Allegheny  and  Southern  regions. 

"In  the  total  of  approximately  21,946,000  tons  of  coal  on 
hand  and  available  for  distribution  on  November  1,  the  rail- 
roads had  10,946,585  tons  of  coal  which  belonged  to  them, 
representing  approximately  26  days'  supply  based  on  their 
normal  consumption." 

The  railroad  fuel  supply  on  hand  varied  from  71  days' 
supply  in  the  New  England  region  to  6  days'  supply  in  the 
Pocahontas  region. 

"By  a  prompt  survey  made  in  anticipation  of  the  strike," 
the  report  continued,  "it  was  found  that  the  number  of  days' 
railroad  supply  on  hand  in  various  parts  of  the  country  re- 
flected with  a  considerable  degree  of  accuracy  the  situation  of 
other  consumers  in  the  same  territory.  ^  The  territory  in  the 
northwest,  supplied  with  coal  from  upper  lake  docks,  was 
assured  of  its  winter  supply,  as  its  dock  storage  program  was 
complete  before  the  close  of  lake  navigation. 

"The  total  coal  in  possession  of  the  railroads  November  1, 
including  commercial  and  railroad  fuel,  represented  approxi- 
mately two  weeks'  supply  for  all  consumers  in  the  country. 
The  production  during  tlie  strike  period  was  equivalent  only 
to  the  requirements  of  the  first  five  classes  on  the  fuel  admin- 
istrator's priority  list,  leaving  no  coal  available  out  of  current 
production  to  supply  industries  whose  operations  could  not  be 
clas.sed  as  essential  for  the  immediate  needs  of  this  country. 

"Throughout  the  strike  there  was  practically  no  production 
in  the  large  producing  field  known  as  the  central  competitive 
di.strict,  including  western  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Indiana  and 
Illinois.  Consumers  in  that  part  of  the  country  having  relied 
on  their  proximity  to  the  mines  insuring  their  regular  supply, 
had  generally  very  small  reserve  stocks,  which  in  many  in- 
stances were  soon  exhausted.  A  similar  situation  existed  in 
the  middle  west,  particularly  in  Iowa,  Nebraska,  Missouri, 
Kansas  and  Oklahoma. 

"The  problem  presented  to  the  coal  committees  was  there- 
fore to  secure  the  most  equitable  distribution  in  all  sections 
of  the  country  of  the  current  production  among  essential  con- 
sumers, as  their  stocks  were  depleted,  conserving  to  the  great- 
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est  possible  twti'iit  the  reserve  supply  in  posse.>isi<iii  of  llie  rail- 
roads at  the  l)eginniiij»  of  the  strike. 

"The  tran.si>()rtation  west  of  the  large  (juantity  of  coal  pro- 
iluceil  in  the  Tixaliontas  region  and  the  eastern  mining  dis- 
tricts of  the  Allegheny  region,  the  greater  part  of  which  would 
normally  have  been  used  in  the  east,  involved  considerable 
realinement  of  transportation,  as  existing  railroad  facilities 
were  not  designed  for  a  westbound  movement  of  this  magni- 
tude. On  December  15  the  reserve  supply  in  possession  of 
the  railroads  had  Inrn  reduced  to  10,692,400  tons — only  about 
one  week's  supjily  for  all  consumers  in  the  country. 

"With  reasonably  accurate  knowledge  as  to  the  stocks  in 
each  region  and  tlie  current  production,  it  was  possil^le  to 
allocate  the  coal  available  so  that  the  emergency  requirements 
of  all  consumers  e.xcept  manufacturers  of  non-essentials  were 
provided  for." 

The  report  described  the  movement  of  large  quantities  of 
coal  from  the  Pociiliontas  and  Allegheny  regions  to  Memphis, 
St.  Louis,  Chicago  and  points  farther  west,  which  developed 
until,  by  the  termination  of  the  strike,  approximately  4,000 
cars  of  coal  per  day,  about  40  per  cent  of  the  total  output  of 
the  Pocahontas  and  Allegheny  regions,  were  being  moved  in 
this  way  from  extniiie  east  to  extreme  west.  Ohio  and  Indi- 
ana were  also  sup})lied  from  the  Allegheny  and  Pocahontas 
regions  by  rail,  the  movement  reaching  a  total  of  1,340  cars 
per  day.  The  large  stocks  on  hand  in  New  England  per- 
mitted the  limitation  of  shipments  to  New  England  to  the 
movement  through  Pocahontas  and  Allegheny  district  tide- 
water ports. 

The  Southwestern  regien  was  supplied  with  15,097  cars 
from  the  Pwahontas  region  by  way  of  Memphis  and  St.  Louis 
during  the  strike  period.  A  shortage  of  bunker  coal  at  Gulf 
ports  and  the  need  for  railroad  fuel  there  led  to  the  shipment 
of  Pocahontas  coal  by  tidewater  from  Hampton  Roads  to  Gal- 
veston, for  which  movement  the  Shipping  Board  furnished 
tonnage. 

The  Central  Western  region  requisitioned  21,076  cars  of 
eastern  coal  during  tlie  strike  period,  and  the  Northwestern 
region  received  during  the  emergency  22,413  cars  of  eastern 
coal.  Coal  stocks  in  the  upper  lake  docks,  the  report  said, 
were  confined  practically  to  the  normal  lake  dock  consumers. 
Canada,  according  to  the  report,  was  supplied  with  150  cars 
of  eastern  coal  a  day,  which  was  distributed  by  the  Canadian 
fuel  administrator. 

Discussing  the  conservation  measures  adopted  and  the  re- 
strictions placed  on  coal  deliveries,  the  report  said : 

"The  actual  emergency  needs  of  all  consumers  of  bitumin- 
ous coal  were  supplied  as  long  as  tlie  available  supply  in  the 
various  sections  of  the  country  permitted.  As  the  reserve 
supply  in  the  hands  of  the  railroads  was  reduced  and  the  need 
in  the  respective  regions  increased,  tlie  regional  committees, 
working  with  the  state,  county,  and  city  officials  and  with 
business  and  other  similar  organizations  in  the  various  com- 
munities, placed  such  restrictions  on  the  furnishing  of  coal  by 
the  railroads  to  consumers  not  in  the  essential  classes  as  was 
necessary  to  assure  an  adequate  supply  for  consumers  in  the 
first  five  classes  on  the  fuel  administrator's  priority  list  for  as 
long  a  time  as  practicable.  General  restrictions  placed  in 
accordance  with  instructions  issued  by  the  Central  Coal  Com- 
mittee were  universally  and  cheerfully  complied  with. 

"The  tidewater  export  embargo,"  the  report  said,  "was 
and  is  still  being  maintained  and  will  be  until  the  needs  of 
consumers  in  this  country  have  been  properly  safeguarded. 

"While  coal  was  moved  expeditiously  to  all  points,  there 
was  nevertheless  an  unavoidable  delay  in  getting  it  to  the 
ultimate  consumer,  which  resulted  in  apprehension  on  the 
part  of  the  shipper  that  notices  would  be  received  too  late  for 
them  to  render  bills  to  the  divertee  and  secure  payment  within 
the  same  period  that  was  ordinarily  their  trade  custom.  There 
is  every  indication  that  the  operators  were  promptly  paid  and 


tlio>e  who.se  fmancial  needs  were  acute  received  si)ecial  con- 
sideration, in  many  cases  by  the  railroads  taking  coal  fronn 
tlieir  mines  as  it  was  prcxluced  and  paying  for  it  instantly. 

"Tlie  Railroad  Administration  al.so  endeavored  in  every 
way  tliat  could  be  thought  of  to  work  out  a  plan  by  which  the 
shi])per  might  receive  payment  for  his  coal  when  it  was 
shijjped,  and  to  extend  or  help  his  credit  so  as  to  enable  him 
to  borrow  money  on  his  coal  which  was  held  or  diverted. 
Insujieraljle  obstacles  were  encountered,  and  there  was  no 
otlier  course  than  to  expedite  by  every  means  at  command  the 
l)ringing  of  the  shij)per  into  communication  with  the  divertee 
so  that  his  invoice  might  be  put  promptly  into  the  bands  of 
the  party  who  must  pay  it." 


Orders  of  the  Regional  Directors 

CONSERVATION  OF  Grain  Cars. — The  Northwestern  re- 
gional director,  file  20-1-374,  calls  for  particular  atten- 
tion to  be  given  to  increasing  the  supply  of  cars  for 
grain  loading,  especially  corn  from  country  stations  and  grain 
from  terminal  markets  where  the  movement  is  not  restricted 
by  embargoes.  Particular  attention  should  be  given  to  locali- 
ties where,  because  of  lack  of  storage  or  the  bad  condition  of 
corn,  the  emergency  is  more  acute.  Positive  instructions 
should  be  issued  that  will  insure  that  cars  suitable  for  grain 
are  not  loaded  away  from  grain  territory. 

Cars  for  Fertilizer. — Freight  Car  Distribution  Notice  26 
of  the  Northwestern  regional  director  quotes  instructions  from 
W.  C.  Kendall,  manager  of  the  Car  Service  Section,  to  the 
effect  that  the  movement  of  fertilizers,  including  agricultural 
lime,  having  already  begun,  and  dealers  and  farmers  having 
been  impressed  with  the  importance  of  unloading  promptly, 
it  is  imperative  that  cars  be  supplied  as  called  for,  without 
delay. 

Freight  Claims. — Time  limit,  Supplement  3  to  Circular  84 
of  the  Northwestern  regional  director  contains  modifications 
of  the  provisions  of  Supplement  2  to  Circular  84  regarding 
the  two-year  and  one-day  limitation  in  the  conditions  of  the 
bill  of  lading.  The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  hav- 
ing held  that  the  limitation  in  the  bill  of  lading  does  not 
prohibit  the  payment  after  two  years  and  one  day  of  meri- 
torious claims  if  seasonably  filed,  claims  on  account  of  ship- 
ments moving  prior  to  federal  control,  if  filed  within  the 
period  prescribed  in  the  bill  of  lading,  should  be  paid  or  de- 
clined on  their  merits,  provided  that,  in  every  case,  the  con- 
sent of  the  corporation  to  such  payment  is  first  obtained.  Un- 
til further  notice,  claims  on  account  of  shipments  moving 
during  federal  control,  if  filled  within  the  period  prescribed 
in  the  bill  of  lading,  should  be  adjusted  on  their  merits,  not- 
withstanding the  two  year  and  one  day  clause  in  the  bill  of 
lading. 

Export  Bills  of  Lading. — Supplement  8,  canceling  Sup- 
plement 7  to  Circular  282  of  the  Central  Western  regional 
director,  amends  Paragraph  5  of  the  original  circular  by 
naming  a  list  of  authorized  steamship  lines  in  connection 
with  which  through  export  bills  of  lading  may  be  issued. 

Supplement  7  to  Circular  252  of  the  Southwestern  regional 
director  contains  several  exceptions  to  Section  3  of  the  orig- 
inal circular  headed  "Ocean  Contracts  and  Guarantees." 

Supplement  2  to  Circular  257  of  the  Southwestern  regional 
director  states  that  the  notations  to  appear  on  through  export 
bills  of  lading  contained  in  Paragraph  C  of  Section  9  of 
the  original  circular  should  also  appear  on  through  bills 
covering  shipments  for  Antwerp. 

Movements  of  Pulpwood. — Supplement  1  to  Freight  Car 
Distribution  Notice  15  of  the  Northwestern  regional  director 
states  that  it  is  necessary  that  full  car  supply  be  provided 
for  all  shipments  of  pulpwood  destined  to  manufacturers  of 
newsprint  paper. 


Colorado  Commission  Urges  Building  Three  Tunnels 

State  Bond  Issue,  Authorized  by  Popular  Vote,  Suggested  as 
Means  of  Financing  Projects 


THE  BUILDING  of  three  railroad  tunnels  in  Colorado,  the 
Moffat  tunnel,  the  Cumbres  Pass  tunnel  and  the  Mar- 
shall Pass  tunnel,  by  means  of  a  state  bond  issue 
authorized  by  an  amendment  of  the  state  constitution  to  be 
voted  for  by  the  people  at  the  next  general  election,  has  been 
recommended  by  the  State  Railroad  Commission  of  Colorado 
in  its  first  annual  report  to  Governor  Oliver  H.  Shoup.  Con- 
cerning the  three  projects  the  report  of  the  commission  says 
in  part: 

"The  heavy  grades  and  great  elevations  on  all  the  rail- 
road lines  in  Colorado  crossing  the  continental  divide — 
which  traverses  the  central  portion  of  the  state  from  its  north- 
em  to  its  southern  boundaries — obstruct  railroad  operations 
by  making  the  operation  of  the  roads  unusually  slow  and 
expensive,  so  that  traffic,  where  it  has  been  developed,  natu- 


tion  of  9,100  ft.;  one  6  miles  long,  from  the  drainage  basin 
of  the  Arkansas  to  the  drainage  basin  of  the  Gunnison  river, 
near  Marshall  Pass,  at  an  elevation  of  about  9,500  ft;  and 
a  shorter  one  near  Cumbres  Pass,  from  the  drainage  basin 
of  the  Rio  Grande  to  the  drainage  basin  of  the  San  Juan 
river.  If  these  tunnels  were  constructed  the  grades  on  the 
main  lines  of  the  east-and-west  railroads  in  Colorado  (now 
having  maximum  grades  of  from  three  to  four  per  cent, 
excessively  expensive  to  operate)  could  soon  be  reduced  to  a 
maximum  of  two  per  cent — a  moderate  gradient  found  in 
places  upon  most  of  the  heavy  traffic  transcontinental  rail- 
roads in  this  country — and  the  tunnel  portals  would  be  lo- 
cated in  forested  areas  where  no  extraordinary  snow  condi- 
tions would  need  to  be  combated  in  the  winter  time. 

"The  commission  has  reached  the  conclusion  that  the  con- 
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rally  follows  lines  to  the  north  and  to  the  south  of  Colorado, 
"where  the  grades  are  easier,  and  much  business  is  thus  de- 
flected from  the  established  commercial  centers  of  the  state. 

"The  members  of  the  State  Railroad  Commission,  charged 
with  the  duty  of  endeavoring  to  correct  these  conditions,  have 
given  consideration  to  ways  to  improve  this  poor  transpor- 
tation situation  and  have  reached  the  conclusion  that  the 
greatest  improvement  in  conditions  would  result  from  the 
building,  as  soon  as  possible,  of  three  important  railroad 
tunnels  through  the  main  range,  at  moderate  elevations  and 
at  the  following  available  sites  where  the  range  is  thin :  One 
'6.4  miles  long,  from  the  drainage  basin  of  the  Platte  to  the 
drainage  basin  of  the  Grand  river,  near  the  line  of  the  Den- 
ver &  Salt  Lake  (Moffat  Road)  at  James  Peak,  at  an  eleva- 


struction  of  these  three  main  range  tunnels  is  feasible,  that 
the  annual  expenditure  necessary  for  and  during  tlieir  con- 
struction would  be  a  moderate  sum,  and  that  their  construc- 
tion and  use  on  terms  providing  reasonable  compensation  to 
the  builders  would  be  of  great  value  to  the  railroads;  that  it 
will  require  approximately  four  years  after  work  upon  them 
is  begun  to  construct  the  longer  ones;  and  that  their  construc- 
tion would  quickly  solve  the  greatest  difficulties  now  embar- 
rassing the  Colorado  transportation  situation. 

"The  commission  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  construction  of 
these  tunnels  is  a  matter  of  great  public  concern,  and  that 
their  construction  should  be  undertaken  by  the  state  of  Colo- 
rado after  securing  from  the  railroads  which  would  use  them 
enforceable  contracts  for  their  use  on  terms  reasonably  re- 
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imiiuTiitivi-  to  till'  .stall'.  If  tlu>i'  (()n>tiiu  tions,  needed  in  the 
l)ulilic  intirest,  arc  to  be  earried  on  witliout  delay,  we  believe 
tiiat  in  all  probability  the  work  will  have  to  be  done  by  the 
u.se  of  j)ui)lie  eredit.  The  proi)erties  of  the  railroads  which 
would  use  these  tunnels  are  now  in  the  hands  of  the  courts 
under  receivership  proceedings,  and  their  operation  and  main- 
tenance are  being  carried  on  by  the  federal  government.  No 
del'inite  proposals  for  payment  for  the  use  of  the  proposed 
tunnels  have  been  secured  from  their  probable  owners.  How- 
ever, since  the  construction  of  the  propo.sed  tunnels  would 
result  in  vastly  improved  and  cheapened  operating  conditions 
for  these  roads,  as  well  as  in  great  advantage  to  the  people 
of  the  state  common  sense  would  lead  to  the  conclusion  that 
arrangements  can  be  made — if  the  state  proposes  to  l^uild 
them — for  the  use  of  the  tunnels  by  the  railroads  on  terms 
which  will  pay  interest  on  their  cost  and  provide  a  sinking 
fund  to  di.schargc,  within  a  reasonable  term  of  years,  the 
principal  of  the  bonds  issued  to  build  them — whether  the 
railroads  continue  in  receiverships  or  continue  to  be  owned 
by  corporations,  or  come  to  be  owned  by  the  federal  govern- 
ment. 

"It  has  been  customary-  with  courts,  when  railroad  prop- 
erties have  come  into  the  hands  of  court  receivers,  to  author- 
ize the  issue  and  sale  of  receivers'  certificates  when  necessary 
to  provide  money  required  for  their  preservation  and  conduct, 
such  certificates  being  generally  a  first  lien  upon  the  prop- 
erties on  account  of  which  they  are  issued.  It  seems  not 
unreasonalile  to  assume  that  in  the  case  of  the  Colorado  rail- 
roads which  would  use  the  proposed  tunnels,  which  are  shown 
to  be  necessan'  to  their  proper  operation  and  preservation, 
the  execution  by  the  receivers  of  contracts  between  the  rail- 
roads and  the  state  for  their  use  and  for  securing  their  prompt 
construction  by  public  authority  might  properly  be  author- 
ized and  ordered  by  the  courts  in  which  the  properties  rest 
under  receivers,  without  delay  and  under  fair  agreements 
which  would  be  binding  upon  the  railroad  properties  when 
the  receiverships  are  concluded. 

"If  these  tunnels  are  now  to  be  built  by  the  state  of  Colo- 
rado an  initiated  amendment  to  the  state  constitution,  author- 
izing the  State  Railroad  Contmission  to  build  them,  provid- 
ing for  a  bond  issue  necessary  to  defray  their  cost  and  speci- 
fying terms  of  their  construction  and  the  tenns  of  contracts 
for  their  use  by  the  railroads,  should  be  submitted  to  the 
voters  of  the  state  for  approval  at  the  next  general  election." 

Just  how  these  tunnels  could  be  constructed  by  the  people 
of  Colorado,  in  other  words,  the  legal  method  of  procedure 
for  accomplisliing  the  desired  result,  is  outlined  in  a  state- 
ment by  Herbert  S.  Hadley,  counsel  for  the  commission. 
This  statement  is  included  in  the  report  of  the  commission 
to  Governor  Shoup. 

Description  of  the  Projects 

Major  L.  D.  Blauvelt,  consulting  engineer  of  the  commis- 
sion, is  the  author  of  a  map  and  a  detailed  report  of  the 
proposed  tunnels  which  contain  a  more  adequate  description 
of  the  projects.  Major  Blauvelt's  contribution  to  the  report 
is  substantially  as  follows: 

"From  a  glance  at  the  accompanying  map  one  may  see  the 
railroad  situation  as  at  present  existing  in  western  Colorado. 
The  northwest,  middle  west  and  southwestern  territory  is 
penetrated  and  served  by  four  operating  lines  of  railroads, 
two  of  which  are  narrow  gage.  All  have  grades  of  3  per 
cent  and  over,  and  three  have  grades  of  4  per  cent,  each 
wending  its  circuitous  way  to  the  summit  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains. In  no  case  is  this  summit  less  than  an  elevation  of 
10,000  ft.  above  sea  level,  and  in  one  instance  as  high  as 
11.660  ft.  Climatic  conditions  at  these  altitudes  during  the 
greater  part  of  the  year  are  such  as  to  render  rail  transporta- 
tion intermittent,  unreliable  and  a  source  of  anxiety  and  ex- 
cessive expense  to  both  railroads  and  shippers  alike. 


"These  adverse  transj)ortation  conditions  can  Ijc  relieved, 
the  excessive  grades  and  curvatures  reduced  and  the  very 
.severe  climatic  conditions  eliminated  by  the  construction  of 
tunnels  piercing  the  granite  rocks  of  the  mountain  ranges 
below  the  jjresent  summits,  over  which  the  railroads  pass. 
The  location  of  the  roads  at  the  lower  elevations  within  for- 
est areas  affords  to  a  greater  degree  i)rotection  from  the 
.severe  blizzards  of  the  higher  altitudes. 

"Fortunately,  not  far  from  the  existing  railroads  crossing 
the  mountains  into  western  Colorado  there  are  places  at  com- 
[)aratively  low  elevations  where  the  topograjihy  is  such  as  to 
afford  desiraljle  locations  for  tunnels  of  not  excessive  length 
and  in  close  proximity  to  the  existing  lines  of  railroads. 
Tiie.se  tunnels  would  be  so  located  that  with  construction  of 
rea.sonai)ly  short  connecting  lines  to  the  present  operated  lines 
of  railroads  they  will  serve  and  form  a  part  of  the  existing 
railroads. 

Northwestern  Colorado 

"This  extensive  and  but  partially  developed  territory  is 
.served  by  the  Denver  &  Salt  Lake  (Moffat  Road),  located 
approximately  midway  between  the  Union  Pacific  on  the 
nortli  and  the  Denver  &  Rio  Grande  on  the  south,  with  its 
present  western  terminus  at  Craig,  Colo.,  about  100  miles 
east  of  the  Colorado-Utah  boundary.  As  originally  planned, 
it  was  to  have  been  a  connecting  link  in  the  great  system  of 
transcontinental  railroads,  and  its  construction  was  in  keep- 
ing with  up-to-date,  first-class  railroad  practices;  grades 
limited  to  2  per  cent,  maximum  curvature  of  10  deg.,  and 
contemplated  tunneling  of  the  continental  divide. 

"It  is  needless  to  refer  herein  to  the  causes  that  led  to  the 
postponement  of  the  tunnel  construction,  and  in  lieu  thereof 
tlie  expedient  was  adopted  of  building  a  temporary  line  over 
the  summit  of  the  continental  divide  with  4  per  cent  grades 
and  16  deg.  curves.  A  large  portion  of  this  temporary  line 
is  above  timljer  line  and  exposed  to  the  most  severe  weather 
conditions  of  any  of  the  Colorado  railroads,  resulting  in  con- 
ditions during  the  winter  months  that  often  are  prohibitive 
to  successful  or  dependable  operation. 

"The  future  development  of  the  resources  of  the  state  tribu- 
tary to  this  railroad  is  dependent  upon  improved  transporta- 
tion facilities,  and  without  the  construction  of  a  tunnel  avoid- 
ing the  heavy  grades  and  the  high  crossing  of  the  continental 
divide  the  ]VIoffat  Road  has  practically  reached  tlie  limit  of 
its  carrying  capacity. 

"Extensive  surveys  have  been  made  from  time  to  time  to 
determine  the  best  location  for  a  tunnel  through  the  conti- 
nental divide  to  relieve  the  existing  operating  conditions  of 
the  railroad  via  the  4  per  cent  temporary  line  over  Corona 
Summit,  resulting  in  the  location  of  a  6.4  mile  tunnel  at  an 
elevation  of  9,100  ft.  above  sea  level,  with  its  eastern  portal 
on  the  South  Boulder  watershed  near  Newcomb,  Colo.,  a 
distance  of  0.6  mile  from  Moffat  Road  and  with  its  west 
portal  on  the  Fraser  river  watershed  two  miles  from  the  sta- 
tion of  Vasquez,  Colo.  These  surveys  have  determined  the 
selected  tunnel  site  to  be  the  only  one  that  exists  at  as  low 
an  elevation  of  9,100  ft.  directly  west  of  Denver  and  for  many 
miles  north  or  south  of  the  Moffat  Road. 

"The  construction  of  this  tunnel  would  eliminate  all  of 
the  4  per  cent  grades  and  the  16  deg.  curves  of  the  Moffat 
Road.  It  would  save  2,500  ft.  of  rise  and  fall,  some  8,000 
desr.  of  curvature,  and  no  portion  of  the  road  would  be  near 
t'mber  line,  avoiding  severe  snow  conditions  and  shortening 
the  line  l^yi  miles  as  compared  with  the  present  operating 
line. 

"^^'^th  the  assurance  of  the  construction  of  a  6.4-mile  tun- 
nel, securing  dependable  transportation  facilities,  the  devel- 
opment of  the  resources  of  the  10,000  sq.  miles  of  territory 
tributary  to  the  Moffat  Road  would  be  assured,  operating 
conditions  for  the  railroad  would  be  on  a  par,  if  not  more 
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favorable,  than  any  other  railroad  in  the  state,  and  the  toll 
that  the  railroad  could  pay  for  the  use  of  the  tunnel  would 
be  more  than  sufficient  to  cover  interest  charges  on  the  cost 
of  construction  and  provide  a  reserve  for  the  retirement  of 
the  bonds  issued  for  the  tunnel  construction. 

"As  a  further  aid  to  the  development  of  northwestern  and 
middlewestern  Colorado,  consideration  should  be  given  to 
the  construction  of  42  miles  of  standard  gage  railroad  from 
Orestod,  Colo.,  on  the  line  of  the  Denver  &  Salt  Lake,  127 
miles  via  the  tunnel  from  Denver,  following  the  valley  of 
the  Grand  River  westerly  to  Dotsero,  Colo.,  a  station  on  the 
Denver  &  Rio  Grande,  343  miles  from  Denver. 

"Surveys  were  made  of  this  route  under  the  writer's  direc- 
tion in  1913,  and  it  was  demonstrated  that  a  practical  line 
could  be  constructed  without  serious  physical  difficulties, 
securing  a  maximum  gradient  of  ^  per  cent  and  8  deg. 
maximum  curves.  Such  construction  would  save  173  miles 
in  the  haulage  of  freight  destined  to  Denver  and  points 
northeast  and  originating  at  points  west  of  Dotsero.  The 
same  saving  is  applicable  to  freight  originating  in  Denver 
and  east  and  destined  to  Dotsero  and  west  if  routed  via  the 
Denver  &  Salt  Lake.  The  saving  in  time  to  the  shippers  of 
the  Grand  valley  on  transportaiton  of  perishable  freight 
and  livestock  would  be  an  incentive  to  increase  a  profitable 
exporting  of  fruit,  cattle,  sheep  and  hogs. 

Middlewestern  Colorado 

This  territory  is  served  by  two  lines  of  the  Denver  &  Rio 
Grande,  one  its  main  line  from  Denver  and  Pueblo,  Colo., 
to  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  and  Ogden,  crossing  the  continental 
divide  west  of  Leadville,  Colo.,  at  Tennessee  Pass,  and  pro- 
viding transportation  to  that  portion  of  the  "Western  Slope" 
tributary  to  the  Grand  river  valley  west  of  Dotsero. 

"The  second  route  of  narrow-gage  construction  branches 
from  the  main  line  of  the  Denver  &  Rio  Grande  near  Salida, 
Colo.,  detours  to  the  south  and  west,  and  by  4  per  cent  grades 
and  sharp  curvature  climbs  to  the  summit  of  the  continental 
divide  at  Marshall  Pass,  10,680  ft.  above  sea  level.  It  then 
descends  westerly  through  the  towns  of  Gunnison,  Colo., 
Montrose  and  Delta  to  a  junction  with  the  main  line  at 
Grand  Junction,  Colo. 

"It  is  particularly  the  betterment  of  the  transportation 
facilities,  afforded  in  middlewestern  Colorado  and  the  adja- 
cent country  by  this  narrow-gage  route,  that  your  commis- 
sion has  under  consideration.  Here  are  to  be  found  similar 
transportation  difficulties  to  those  which  handicap  the  devel- 
opment of  northwestern  Colorado.  Steep  grades,  excessive 
curvature  and  the  severe  climatic  conditions  encountered  at 
the  great  elevations  obtained  in  crossing  the  continental  di- 
vide, together  with  the  limitations  of  narrow-gage  equip- 
ment, all  coml)ine  to  make  railway  operation  costly  and  unsat- 
isfactory. 

"Engineering  investigations  show  that  a  tunnel  can  be 
located  to  pierce  the  continental  divide  northerly  from  Mar- 
shall Pass  at  an  elevation  of  9,500  ft.  above  sea  level  and 
not  to  exceed  6  miles  in  length,  having  its  eastern  portal  near 
the  station  for  Garfield,  Colo.,  on  the  Monarch  branch  of  the 
Denver  &  Rio  Grande  and  its  western  portal  in  the  valley  of 
the  Tomichi  river  below  the  to\vn  of  White  Pine,  Colo. 

"Preliminary  investigations  indicate  that  the  connecting 
lines  from  the  tunnel  portals  to  the  present  operated  road 
can  be  constructed  with  grades  not  to  exceed  2  per  cent  and 
maximum  curves  not  over  10  deg.,  and  with  a  moderate  read- 
justment of  lines.  The  construction  of  this  tunnel  and  con- 
necting lines  would  reduce  the  maximum  curvature  from  25 
deg.,  as  at  present  existing  over  Marshall  Pass,  to  10 
deg.  via  the  tunnel  line,  and  the  maximum  grades  from  4 
per  cent  to  2  per  cent,  eliminate  1,300  ft.  of  rise  and  fall 
and  avoid  the  serious  snow  conditions  affecting  the  operation 
of  the  present  narrow-gage  line  over  Marshall  Pass. 


"In  connection  with  this  tunnel  construction  certain  grade 
reductions  and  line  revisions  should  be  considered  at  places 
on  the  existing  operated  line  that  will  afford  an  eastern  out- 
let for  the  exports  of  this  middlewestern  territory  via  a  low 
grade  standard  gage  railroad  to  Pueblo  and  the  east. 

Southwestern  Colorado 

"Southwestern  Colorado  and  that  portion  of  northern  New 
Mexico  tributary  and  dependent  on  its  rail  outlet  through 
Colorado  is  served  by  a  branch  line  of  the  Denver  &  Rio 
Grande,  being  of  standard  gage  construction  from  Pueblo  to 
Antonito,  Colo.,  then  narrow  gage  over  the  continental  divide 
at  Cumbres  Pass  at  an  elevation  of  10,015  ft.  above  sea 
level,  then  westerly  to  Durango,  Colo.,  and  Silverton,  with  a 
standard  gage  line  from  Durango  extending  to  Farmington, 
N.  M.  The  country  west  and  northwest  of  Durango  is  served 
by  the  Rio  Grande  Southern,  a  narrow-gage  line  connecting 
with  the  Denver  &  Rio  Grande  ^.^t  Durango. 

"In  the  development  of  this  great  southwestern  territory 
the  continental  divide  again  interposed  its  difficulties  to  eco- 
nomic and  satisfactory  railway  operation.  Cumbres  Pass  is 
reached  at  an  elevation  of  10,015  ft.  by  the  introduction  of 
4  per  cent  grades  and  20  deg.  curvature.  The  climatic  con- 
ditions at  this  point  are  as  bad,  if  not  more  severe,  than  any 
along  the  main  range  at  this  altitude  and,  as  in  northwest 
and  middlewest  Colorado,  the  country  is  dependent  for  its 
development  upon  railroad  transportation  which  is  now  un- 
satisfactory and  inadequate. 

"Surveys  have  demonstrated  the  practicability  of  a  tunnel 
below  Cumbres  Pass  of  abQut  one  mile  in  length,  and  its 
connecting  lines  from  either  portal  to  the  present  operated 
line  would  have  grades  not  exceeding  2  per  cent.  The  con- 
struction of  this  tunnel  and  connecting  lines  would  materi- 
ally reduce  the  distance  between  common  points  east  and 
west  of  the  tunnel. 

"With  that  portion  of  the  main  line  standard  gaged  from 
Antonito  via  the  proposed  tunnel  under  Cumbres  Pass  to 
Durango,  southwestern  Colorado  would  have  standard-gage 
railroad  connections  with  Pueblo  and  markets  north  and 
east,  with  grades  not  to  exceed  2  per  cent,  other  than  about 
23  miles  of  2J4  per  cent  and  3  per  cent  approaching  La 
Veta  Pass. 

"An  alternate  tunnel  location  avoiding  Cumbres  Pass  and 
tunneling  continental  divide  south  of  the  station  of  South 
Fork,  Colo.,  on  the  standard  gage  Creede  branch  of  the 
Denver  &  Rio  Grande,  is  practical.  This  tunnel  would  be 
approximately  IJ^  miles  long,  and  the  lines  of  approach  to 
either  portal  would  connect  the  Creede  branch  from  a  point 
near  South  Fork  with  the  narrow-gage  railroad  west  of 
Cumbres  Pass  near  Pagosa  Junction,  Colo. 

"Pending  further  engineering  investigations  to  determine 
the  relative  cost  of  construction  and  the  operating  advan- 
tages of  the  two  lines  under  consideration,  it  is  questionable 
as  to  which  tunnel  .should  be  adopted,  but  the  construction 
of  either  would  fulfill  the  requirements  necessary  to  afford 
greatly  improved  and  much  needed  rail  transportation  to 
southwestern  Colorado. 

"It  is  not  practical  without  further  engineering  investiga- 
tions to  prepare  a  detailed  estimate  of  the  cost  of  the  pro- 
posed tunnels.  My  knowledge  of  the  situation  and  of  con- 
ditions now  existing  warrant  the  conclusion  that  if  the  con- 
struction of  the  tunnels  were  begun,  to  be  completed  within 
about  three  and  one-half  years,  the  cost  would  not  he  exces- 
sive compared  with  what  it  would  have  been  if  undertaken 
five  vears  ago. 

"There  are  no  difficult  foreseen  obstacles  to  overcome  in 
the  construction  of  the  longei  tunnels.  The  locations  of  all 
the  proposed  tunnels  are  adjacent  to  operated  lines  of 
railroad,  affording  transportation  for  labor,  machinery  and 
supplies. 
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Supervisory  Officials  Object 

to  Being  Unionized 

Washincmon,   1).  (". 

AcoMMiiTKK  representing  tlie  Gi";inci  Order  of  Sujjcr- 
visors  of  Railroads  is  in  Washington  trying  to  de- 
feat a  provision  of  tlie  Cummins  railroad  bill  offered 
as  au  amendnunt  while  the  1)111  was  in  the  Senate,  !))■  Senator 
Spi-neer  of  .Missouri,  which,  the\'  believe,  would  tend  to 
"unionize"  the  subordinate  railroad  officers  and  align  them 
with  tlie  labor  organisations  of  the  empUnees  instead  of 
treating  them  as  members  of  the  official  family. 

The  Spencer  amendment  j)rGvides  for  the  creation  of  a 
special  biuird  of  adjustment,  similar  to  those  provided  for 
various  classes  of  employees,  to  have  jurisdiction  over  con- 
troversies respecting  wages  and  working  conditions  of  sub- 
ordinate oflicials  in  case  of  differences  between  subordinate 
officials  and  the  companies  which  are  not  adjusted  with  thi." 
executive  officers.  Subordinate  officials  are  defined  in  the 
bill  to  mean  "those  heretofore  classified  as  such  by  the 
United  States  Railroad  Administration,  and  such  other 
classes  as  may  be  so  designated  by  the  (transportation) 
board." 

It  is  understood  that  Senator  Spencer  offered  his  amend- 
ment at  the  re(juest  of  three  organizations  representing  train 
despatchers,  yardmasters  and  car  and  locomotive  foremen, 
and  was  led  to  believe  that  it  represented  the  general  desire 
of  supervising  or  subordinate  officials  to  have  a  board  at 
Washington  to  handle  their  grievances.  While  the  organiza- 
tions named  seem  to  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  labor 
union  methods  would  be  more  advantageous  to  them,  than 
their  classification  as  officers,  the  Grand  Order  of  Super- 
visors has  undertaken  to  show  the  conferees  that  large  num- 
bers of  supervising  officials  do  not  share  in  that  belief.  They 
assert  that  they  should  not  be  treated  as  labor  organizations, 
and  that  the  creation  of  the  proposed  board  would  tend  to 
separate  their  interests  from  those  of  their  companies,  and  of 
other  officers;  particularly  as  the  Railroad  Administration, 
has  not  made  any  classification  of  subordinate  officials,  and 
under  the  terms  of  the  bill  it  would  be  entirely  uncertain 
which  classes  of  officials  would  be  included.  The  Railroad 
.Administration  has  designated  certain  classes  as  officers, 
therebv  drawing  a  line  between  classes  of  officials. 

The  Grand  Order  of  Supervisors  of  Railroads,  of  which 
T.  M.  McGurty  of  the  Pennsylvania,  is  president,  with  head- 
quarters at  Columbus,  Ohio,  includes  in  its  membership 
train  masters,  assistant  train  masters,  general  yard  masters, 
yard  masters,  assistant  yard  masters,  terminal  and  junction 
agents,  traveling  auditors,  claim  adjusters,  assistants  to  all 
operating  officers,  master  mechanics,  general  foremen,  fore- 
men, assistant  foremen,  gang  foremen,  mechanical  depart- 
ment piece  work  inspectors,  supervisors  of  store  rooms  and 
accounting  departments,  supervisors  of  relief  department, 
supervisors  of  signals,  supervisors  of  freight  and  passenger 
departments,  supervisors  of  shops,  supervisors  of  car  repairs, 
master  car  builders,  supervisors  of  wrecking  department, 
supervisors  of  bridges  and  buildings,  supervisors  of  electrical 
department,  supervisors  of  safety  department  and  supervisors 
of  mechanical  drafting  department,  on  56  different  railroads. 
Its  constitution  contains  an  anti-strike  clause.  It  declares 
that  it  is  voicing  the  sentiment  of  all  of  its  members,  and  it 
is  sure  that  it  states  that  of  95  per  cent  of  all  supervising 
officials  in  protesting  against  the  Spencer  amendment.  The 
reasons  for  objecting  to  it  are  stated  in  Mr.  McGurty's  letter 
of  protest  as  follows: 

"The  Railroad  Administration  under  government  control 
has  not  in  any  way  attempted  to  separate  any  officer  or 
officials  of  the  railroad,  but  on  the  contrar\-,  has  kept  them 
intact.  Their  latest  instructions  to  the  regional  directors, 
dated  December  8,  1919,  specifically  mention  that  the  su- 
pervisors,  such  as  general   foremen,   round   house   foremen. 


dejiartmeiUal  foremen  and  a.ssi.stants  will  be  cla.ssified  as 
oflicers,  and  given  the  same  consideration  as  officers  in  other 
(le])artments. 

"To  draw  any  line  of  demarcation  in  the  rank  of  super- 
visors or  sujjervising  officers  in  any  dej)artmenl  other  tiian 
I)rovided  for  in  the  original  bill,  would  break  down  and 
absolutely   destroy  efficiency. 

"We  know  that  this  amendment  would  automatically  place 
us  in  the  same  ranks  with  the  other  employees  now  affiliated 
with  and  controlled  Jjy  the  A.  V.  of  1..,  which  is  undesirable 
at  any  time,  and  particularly  at  this  time,  for  the  reason 
that  all  concerted  efforts  niu.st  be  centered  to  stabilize  the 
general  unrest  now  among  railroad  employees. 

"It  will  be  readily  seen  how  discipline  would  be  destroyed 
by  placing  subordinate  officials  and  officials  in  the  pasition 
that  this  amendment  would  necessarily  do,  if  it  was  enacted 
into  the  statute,  for  the  reason  that  confidence  would  be  im- 
paired by  separating  the  close  relations  necessary  in  carry- 
ing out  instructions  for  the  maximum  production. 

"The  so-called  national  agreements  l)etween  the  lx)ards 
now  existing  have  kept  our  class  of  employees  separate  from 
the  labor  organizations,  and  have  wisely  done  so,  while  the 
special  board  provided  for  in  this  amendment  would  be 
detrimental  rather  than  beneficial  to  the  public,  the  railroads 
and  the  supervisors. 

"Our  experience  as  practical  supervisors  has  proven  to 
us  that  the  boards  created  under  federal  control  have  done 
much  to  break  down  this  relationship  between  officers  and 
employees.  From  this  experience  it  is  our  knowledge  that 
the  special  board  created  in  the  amendment  will  break  down 
the  relationship  now  existing  among  the  off^rrrs 

"As  railroad  officers,  we  feel  confident  that  Wc  x^ati  adJMsti 
more  satisfactorily  any  difference  in  the  family  than  we 
can  by  separating  the  family  and  take  the  grievances  to  any 
board  or  committee  outside." 

"We  had,"  said  Mr.  McGurty,  "a  very  interesting  and  in- 
structive conversation  with  Senator  Spencer,  who  advises  us 
that  his  object  in  fathering  this  amendment  was  as  follows: 

"That  he  was  led  to  believe  that  it  was  the  general  desire 
of  the  supervising  officers  or  subordinate  officials  to  have 
a  board  of  this  kind  and  that  he  believed  at  the  time  it  would 
be  best  for  all  concerned.  However,  his  information  was 
gathered  without  general  investigation,  for  the  reason  that 
the  question  came  up  suddenly. 

"He  gave  us  considerable  time  and  consideration,  and 
advised  that  if  we  could  secure  the  majority  of  the  officers 
of  the  respective  so-called  sub  official  organizations,  that  he 
would  gladly  suggest  the  amendment  be  given  no  considera- 
tion. Ihis  we  considered  a  very  fair  proposition.'  However, 
we  know  we  cannot  secure  this,  for  the  reason  that  the  leaders 
of  the  train  despatchers,  yard  masters  and  mechanical  fore- 
men associations,  who  were  the  men  who  solicited  and  urged 
him  for  this  amendment,  are  men  who  have  always  affiliated 
with  the  labor  unions  and  are  now  affiliated  with  them  as 
individuals.  Consequently,  their  sentiments  are  thoroughly 
in  accord  with  the  labor  imion  practices,  and  are  more  con- 
cerned about  the  welfare  of  the  labor  organizations  rather 
than  in  the  efficiency  of  our  railroads  or  the  welfare  of  the 
public  generally.  For  example,  during  the  last  strike  of 
shop  employees  on  the  railroads  last  August,  the  leaders 
of  the  latter  organization  issued  instructions  that  their  mem- 
bers should  not  perform  any  services  to  keep  the  railroad 
trains  in  operation,  the  results  of  which  were  that  the  public 
suffered." 


Grade  Crossing  Accidents,  as  reported  by  the  Steam  railroads 
in  Wisconsin  to  the  Wisconsin  State  Railroad  Commission  num- 
bered, in  the  last  quarter  of  1919,  33.  The  reports  show  that 
15  persons  were  killed  and  55  injured.  Of  the  total  number 
reported,  23  were  accidents  involving  automobiles,  in  which  14 
were  killed  and  20  injured. 


Annual  Report  of  Regional  Director  Hardin 

Indicates  Gradual  Return  to  Normal  Railroad  Operating 
Conditions  and  Growth  of  Export  Trade 


A  GRADUAL  RETURN  to  normal  railroad  operating  condi- 
tions following  the  end  of  war-time  transportation 
demands,  and  a  continued  growth  in  export  freight 
business  were  indicated  in  the  annual  report  of  A.  T.  Har- 
din, regional  director  of  the  eastern  region  to  Director  Gen- 
eral Hines. 

"Conditions  were  unsettled  at  tlie  beginning  of  the  year," 
the  report  said,  "Due  to  the  sudden  stopping  of  traffic  in  war 
materials,  with  consequent  falling  off  in  freight  business,  the 
readjustment  of  business  from  a  war  to  a  peace  basis,  the 
large  number  of  experienced  employees  who  had  left  to  enter 
the  government  service  and  other  war  activities  and  whose 
places  had  been  filled  by  inexperienced  employees,  and  the 
lowered  condition  of  freight  and  passenger  equipment  due  to 
continuous  service  during  the  strain  of  the  war  period. 

"All  of  the  roads  have  been  in  a  position  to  handle  a  larger 
volume  of  traffic  than  offered,  there  having  been  a  marked 
and  cumulative  falling  off  in  freight  business  following  the 
armistice  and  continuing  until  March,  since  which  time  there 
has  been  a  gradual  and  continuous  increase,  although  below 
the  volume  of  the  corresponding  months  in  1916.  Passenger 
traffic  has  been  heavy,  each  month  showing  an  increase  over 
the  same  month  of  1917  and  1918,  and  since  April  a  steady 
increase  in  volume.  The  decreased  traffic  was  handled 
promptly  and  without  interruption  during  the  year,  except 
for  minor  temporary  accumulations." 

Figures  included  in  the  report  showed  that  following  a 
decrease  in  February  of  15.9  per  cent  in  the  net  ton  miles  of 
freight  handled  as  compared  with  February,  1918,  the  traffic 
in  March  dropped  still  further  until  it  was  32.8  percent  be- 
low the  1918  figures,  the  freight  situation  gradually  improved 
until  in  October  the  net  ton  miles  handled  was  only  4.5  less 
than  the  figure  for  October,  1918.  Passenger  traffic  main- 
tained a  steady  increase  over  1918  figures  throughout  the 
year. 

In  export  freight  the  eastern  region  railroads  handled  more 
than  twice  as  much  traffic  as  was  handled  by  the  roads  dur- 
ing 1913  or  1914  and  7.2  percent  more  than  was  handled  in 
the  record  year  of  1918. 

The  increase  in  export  freight  traffic,  the  report  explained, 
was  handled  in  spite  of  three  different  strikes  of  marine 
workers  and  boatmen  in  New  York  harbor  during  the  year. 
The  report  outlined  the  steps  taken  to  meet  the  situations 
which  grew  out  of  these  labor  disturbances,  and  pointed  out 
that  the  congestion  in  and  about  New  York  harbor  made  it 
necessary  to  re-route  freight  by  all  rail  routes  to  New  Eng- 
land. 

"To  meet  the  falling  off  in  traffic,  forces  were  reduced  and 
retrenchment  of  expenditures  effected  wherever  practicable. 
Among  the  measures  of  economy  adopted  were  the  reduction 
to  a  minimum  of  Sunday  and  holiday  work,  particularly  at 
interchange  points  and  where  conditions  permitted  a  reduc- 
tion in  the  number  of  hours  of  operation  at  terminals,  yards, 
stations,  shops  and  engine-houses;  alternate  day  local  forces 
and  branch  line  freight  service  and  consolidation  and  unifi- 
cation of  facilities  and  forces  wherever  practical:ile." 

The  report  asserted  that  a  campaign  for  fuel  economy  had 
saved  about  $9,200,000  for  the  eastern  region  lines  and  that 
an  additional  saving  of  $7,955,000  had  been  made  by  con- 
solidating operations  at  various  terminal  points.  The  report 
listed  various  traffic  changes  designed  to  effect  economies  and 
.  said: 


"The  total  amount  saved  by  these  various  reductions  and 
economies  it  is  not  practicable  to  estimate.  It  has  of  course 
been  necessary  to  restore  forces  and  service  with  the  gradual 
increase  in  business  since  March,  but  this  has  been  done  onlv 
as  the  necessities  required  it  in  order  that  prompt  and  effi- 
cient service  might  be  rendered  at  all  times." 

"The  return  to  more  nearly  nonnal  conditions  of  traffic," 
the  report  said,  "Has  resulted  in  the  percentage  of  loaded 
to  total  car  miles  increasing  from  64.3  percent  in  December, 
1918,  to  71.2  percent  in  August,  and  71  percent  in  Septem- 
ter.  In  October  the  showing  was  not  so  good,  declining  to 
69.4  percent,  ascribable  to  the  heavy  movement  of  empty  coal 
cars  to  the  mines  for  loading  in  anticipation  of  the  miners' 
strike." 

The  report  set  forth  that  freight  claims  in  the  Eastern  re- 
gion are  now  being  adjusted  more  promptly  "and  probably 
with  less  friction  with  the  public  than  ever  before."  Claims 
unsettled  on  December  1,  1919,  were  115,000,  as  against 
333,418  on  December  31,1918,  and  362,480  on  December  31, 
1917.  The  roads  paid  out  in  1919,  however,  $36,000,000  on 
account  of  loss  and  damage,  as  against  $17,110,634  in  1918, 
and  $10,261,160  in  1917. 

"The  number  of  claims  on  hand  unadjusted  on  Decem- 
ber 1,  1919,  was  less  than  the  number  presented  monthly," 
the  report  said,  "the  average  claim  now  being  settled  in 
thirty  days.  Special  efforts  have  been  concentrated  on  claims 
over  four  months  old,  the  number  of  such  claims  being  re- 
duced very  materially  during  the  year.  The  increases  in  the 
amount  of  claims  paid  is  in  large  measure  due  to  the  in- 
creased value  of  the  property  transported,  the  unsettled  labor 
conditions  incident  to  the  war  and  to  increased  activity  in 
the  settlement  of  claims  which  has  resulted  in  the  final  charg- 
ing off  in  1919  of  a  considerable  number  of  claims  on  1917 
and  1918  business  which  accumulated  during  the  war." 

The  report  explained  in  detail  the  steps  taken  to  prevent 
damage  claims,  and  the  precautions  taken  to  cut  down  the 
increase  in  loss  and  damage  charged  to  theft. 

The  report  outlined  the  difficulties  confronting  the  roads 
in  the  work  of  maintenance  and  repairs,  and  said:  "Speak- 
ing in  general  and  with  the  exception  of  the  shortage  in  the 
amount  of  major  materials  used,  the  roads  in  the  region  as 
a  whole  have  been  reasonably  well  maintained.  In  some  in- 
stances a  material  shortage  of  labor  has  made  it  very  difficult 
to  carry  out  the  maintenance  program  as  made  out.  Where 
roads  had  apparently  overexpended  in  1918,  every  possible 
effort  has  been  made  to  reduce  the  expenditures  during  the 
latter  part  of  the  year  to  the  actual  necessity  from  the  stand- 
point of  safety  in  operation.  On  the  other  hand,  where  roads 
underexpended  in  1918  and  a  material  increase  in  the  main- 
tenance budget  was  necessary  this  year  in  order  to  get  the 
road  back  in  as  good  condition  at  the  end  of  the  year  as  of 
January  1,  1918,  no  reductions  have  been  made  and  every 
effort  possible  has  been  made  to  carry  out  the  necessary  work. 
In  most  cases,  results  have  been  reasonably  satisfactory,  ex- 
cept where  the  shortage  in  tie-supply,  rail  requirements  or 
other  conditions  over  which  we  have  no  control,  have  made 
it  impossible  to  apply  the  necessary  materials." 

"Over  90  per  cent  of  all  passenger  trains  arrived  at  ter- 
minals less  than  thirty  minutes  late  during  the  eleven  months 
to  December  1. 

"Passengers  carried  one  mile  by  Eastern  region  railroads 
for  the  first  nine  months  of  1919  were  8,530,433,185,  which 
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i.>;  an  iiuroaso  of  S.2  per  tent  over  sanio  jR-riod  of  I'M.S  and 
an  incna.sc  of  ll.,>  per  cent  over  same  jjeriod  in  1917. 

"There  ha.s  been  a  heavy  increase  in  sul)url)an  jiasscnger 
traffic  in  and  out  of  tlic  larger  cities  due  to  the  restricted 
liousing  contlitions  in  the  cities  forcing  j)eop]e  into  the  sub- 
urbs. 

"The  sale  of  railroad  and  sleeping  car  tickets  at  the  same 
window  has  improved  efficiency  both  in  the  selling  of  tickets 
and  in  the  equal  loading  of  Pullman  cars  to  utilize  all  of 
the  space. 

"During  the  first  ten  months  of  the  year  there  were  han- 
dled on  the  Eastern  region  railroads  4,775  troop  trains,  a  to- 
tal of  1,037,283  train  miles,  carrying  a  total  of  2,028,273 
ofticers  and  men. 

"For  the  past  25  years  the  practice  has  been  for  customs 
inspectors  at  frontier  points,  Buffalo  and  Detroit,  to  examine 
all  hand  baggage  of  passengers  on  through  trains,  marking 
or  stamping  same  for  the  information  of  the  customs  officer 
at  the  opposite  frontier  point.  This  has  resulted  in  a  great 
annoyance  and  constant  complaint  from  passengers;  but  it 
has  been  found  impossible  in  the  past  to  have  the  practice 
changed.  However,  the  matter  was  again  taken  up  early  in 
1919  and  it  has  been  arranged  with  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment to  substitute  for  such  inspection  the  certificate  of  the 
conductor  of  the  train  covering  any  passengers  boarding  the 
train  in  Canada,  the  customs  inspectors  confining  their  at- 
tention to  such  passengers,  leaving  undisturbed  the  baggage 
of  through  passengers. 

"Continuing  the  measures  adopted  immediately  following 
the  armistice  close  co-operation  has  been  maintained  with 
the  Allied  Shipping  Board,  the  War  and  Navy  departments, 
the  Grain  Corporation,  Belgian  Relief,  etc.,  in  arrange- 
ments for  transportation  to  the  seaboard  of  the  things  that 
were  most  needed,  the  transportation  to  storage  or  otherwise 
of  the  considerable  quantities  of  munitions  and  war  material 
no  longer  required  abroad  and  in  providing  transportation 
for  the  prompt  handling  of  the  returning  overseas  forces. 
Close  and  careful  study  was  given  to  the  changed  conditions 
and  transportation  requirements  of  the  country  incident  to 
the  transition  from  a  war  to  a  peace  basis  with  a  view  of 
bringing  about  normal  conditions  on  the  railroads  as  rapidly 
as  it  could  be  done. 

"With  a  view  to  better  controlling  the  export  situation  in- 
cident to  the  increase  in  commercial  export,  a  Delinquent 
Bureau  was  placed  in  operation  to  keep  a  record  of  the  un- 
loading of  lighters;  any  accumulation  for  a  consignee  result- 
ing in  the  recusal  of  further  permits  until  relieved.  Hearty 
co-operation  was  obtained  from  practically  all  of  the  steam- 
ship lines,  consignees  and  export  houses,  as  all  were  anxious 
to  keep  off  the  delinquent  list.  To  further  conserve  lighter- 
age facilities,  412  vessels  were  docked  at  railroad  piers  for 
direct  loading  from  the  piers  and  large  quantities  of  pro- 
visions, flour  and  other  freight  for  Belgian  Relief,  United 
States  Food  Administration  and  the  Allied  Governments 
were  handled  in  this  way.  Some  full  cargo  commercial 
freight  was  also  loaded  direct  from  piers  but  the  possibilities 
of  handling  such  shipments  in  this  manner  are  more  limited 
due  to  the  fact  that  numerous  steamship  companies  have 
their  o\vn  docks  on  which  they  accumulate  their  cargoes. 

"During  the  sugar  beet  loading  season  of  1918-19,  28,136 
cars  of  sugar  beets  were  loaded,  being  an  increase  of  12,700 
cars  or  76  per  cent  over  previous  year.  There  is  also  a  heavy 
movement  of  the  new  crop  now  in  progress. 

"The  reduction  in  the  volume  of  traffic  moving  resulted 
in  a  surplus  of  freight  cars;  the  maximum  number  stored  be- 
ing 40,700  box  cars  on  January  16,  and  49,145  open-top 
cars  on  March  3.  By  the  end  of  February,  however,  the 
surplus  of  available  box  cars  had  been  absorbed  by  heavy 
demand  from  automobile  manufacturers  and  other  industries 


ill  the  I'ittsburgli  district,  Miciiigan  and  the  Ohio — Indiana 
territory  making  it  necessary  to  curtail  delivery  of  empty 
box  cars  to  other  regions,  and  to  Canadian  roads. 

"During  April  the  Belgian  Relief  Commission's  shipping 
program  was  completed,  approximately  900  ships  having 
been  loaded  with  al>out  5,000,000  tons  of  sujijilies,  the  move- 
ment iiaving  continued  heavy  during  the  months  succeeding 
the  armistice. 

"During  May  the  British  ministry  cleaned  up  practically 
all  of  the  large  amount  of  steel  which  it  had  stored  on  the 
ground  adjacent  to  Atlantic  piers  during  the  war  period  and 
the  French  Government  was  making  rapid  progress  in  load- 
ing its  steel  from  ground  storage.  A  further  relinquishment 
of  shipping  by  the  Allied  Governments  for  commercial  pur- 
poses was  announced. 

"With  a  view  to  having  maximum  storage  facilities  ready 
for  the  prospective  unprecedented  grain  movement  during 
following  months,  arrangements  were  made  in  conjunction 
with  the  United  States  Food  Administration  to  dispose  of 
grain  on  hand  at  rail  termini  over  thirty  days;  and  Grain 
Control  Committees  were  appointed  at  all  principal  grain 
distributing  centers  to  regulate  the  movement. 

"The  return  to  normal  conditions  has  resulted  in  a  re- 
versal of  the  tendency  which  was  noted  in  1918  in  that  there 
has  been  a  substantial  increase  in  westbound  freight  traffic 
and  a  decrease  in  the  eastbound  resulting  in  a  more  evenly 
balanced  traffic,  the  percentage  of  loaded  to  total  car  miles 
in  September  showing  an  increase  of  approximately  5  per 
cent  over  corresponding  month  in  1918. 

"To  speed  up  the  movement  of  equipment  through  termin- 
als and  the  prompt  loading  and  unloading  and  release  of 
cars  by  consignees.  Terminal  Efficiency  Committees  were 
organized  at  all  important  terminals  throughout  the  territory 
in  the  early  part  of  October  and  considerable  has  been  done 
by  these  committees  in  effecting  better  car  movement  by  the 
careful  checking  of  yards  and  industry  tracks  and  as  a  re- 
sult of  studies  to  expedite  traffic  movement  through  the  ter- 
minals. 

"In  anticipation  of  the  strike  of  bituminous  coal  miners 
extraordinar)'  efforts  were  made  to  move  empty  coal  cars  to 
the  mines  in  October  and  during  the  last  two  weeks  of  that 
month  the  use  of  open  top  cars  was  restricted  largely  to  coal 
loading,  with  some  exceptions  to  permit  loading  of  ore  and 
limestone  from  vessels  at  lake  ports  to  release  the  boats  for 
reloading  lake  coal,  also  for  the  loading  of  sand  and  gravel 
for  building  construction.  This  action  resulted  in  a  con- 
siderable increase  in  production  of  both  bituminous  and  an- 
thracite coal,  Eastern  region  roads  loading  on  October  27, 
7,133  cars  of  bituminous  coal,  the  heaviest  production  for  any 
one  day  during  Federal  control  of  which  we  have  record. 

"Movement  of  livestock,  dressed  beef,  provisions  and 
other  perishables  from  Chicago  has  been  heavy  throughout 
the  year  and  reached  the  peak  movement  in  October  when 
an  average  of  1,281  cars  per  day  were  handled,  which  is  the 
record  daily  movement  for  the  period  of  federal  control.  The 
traffic  has  been  handled  promptly  and  owing  to  favorable 
weather  without  a  delay,  except  labor  difficulties  at  the  Sea- 
board causing  temporary  accumulations  due  to  the  shipments 
forwarded  after  permits  had  been  canceled  and  before  re- 
strictions could  be  made  effective. 

"The  total  number  of  cars  of  bituminous  coal  loaded  on 
Eastern  region  roads  in  1919  to  November  30  was  1,089,746, 
a  decrease  of  445,448  cars,  or  29  per  cent  compared  with 
same  period  previous  year.  Anthracite  coal  loaded  totaled 
977,532,  a  decrease  of  166,721  cars,  or  16  per  cent. 

"Anthracite  coal  production  has  continued  uninterruptedly 
during  the  year  except  for  a  period  of  about  one  week  during 
September  when  the  miners  on  the  Delaware  &  Hudson 
Railroad  went  on  strike  and  about  50  per  cent  of  the  miners 
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on  the  Delaware,  Lackawanna  &  Western  Railroad  struck  in 
sympathy;  the  decreased  tonnage  reflecting  the  lowered  de- 
mand, as  a  full  car  supply  was  available  at  all  times. 

"There  were  18,495  cars  of  automobiles  loaded  by  East- 
ern Region  railroads  up  to  December  31,  1919.  A  repre- 
sentative of  this  office  was  stationed  at  Detroit  when  the  car 
shortage  occurred  to  apportion  the  car  supply  and  regulate 
shipments  and  the  situation  has  been  taken  care  of  to  the 
satisfaction  of  shippers  since,  notwithstanding  that  at  times 
difficulty  has  been  met  in  fully  supplying  the  demands. 

"The  receipts  of  California  fruits  at  the  Erie  piers.  New 
York  City  (where  the  bulk  of  this  traffic  is  handled), 
for  the  eleven  months  to  December  1  have  totaled  21,862 
cars,  and  is  estimated  for  the  year  25,000  cars.  The  best 
previous  yearly  movement  was  in  1917,  when  17,877  cars 
were  handled,  the  movement  this  year  exceeding  the  best  pre- 
vious record  by  7,123  cars,  or  39  per  cent. 

Effective  December  1,  1918,  tug  despatching  for  the  Bal- 
timore &  Ohio,  Central  Railroad  of  New  Jersey,  Delaware, 
Lackawanna  &  Western,  Erie,  Lehigh  Valley,  New  York 
Central,  Pennsylvania  and  Port  Reading  railroads  was  con- 
solidated in  the  office  of  the  marine  director.  New  York  Har- 
bor, and  the  tugs  of  these  roads  practically  pooled,  in  that 
wherever  it  was  possible  for  the  tugs  of  one  road  to  advan- 
tageously tow  boats  for  other  roads  it  was  so  arranged.  As 
a  result,  during  the  months  of  December,  1918,  and  January 
and  Februarys  1919,  when  tug  boat  crews  were  working 
twelve  hours  per  day,  there  was  a  large  decrease  in  the 
amount  spent  for  the  charter  of  privately  owned  tugs,  which 
Tiave  always  been  used  to  assist  in  towing  where  railroads 
did  not  have  enough  steam  of  their  own. 

"Considerable  interchange  of  lighterage  equipment  has  also 
been  arranged  between  the  various  railroads,  and  in  the  case 
of  car  floats  especially  this  greatly  facilitated  the  prompt 
movement  of  cars,  as  there  are  no  privately  owned  car  floats 
to  be  chartered  in  New  York  harbor.  In  order  to  take  care 
of  increased  movement  of  freight  for  lighterage  delivery,  it 
has  been  necessary  to  charter  a  considerable  number  of  pri- 
vately owned  lighters  and  scows,  but  the  rates  paid  for  the 
hire  of  same  have  been  kept  down  to  the  minimum  by  reason 
of  having  the  chartering  of  equipment  for  all  roads  performed 
by  a  charter  master,  thereby  eliminating  competitive  bid- 
ding by  one  road  against  another,  which  would  naturally 
raise  the  charter  rates  when  there  is  a  scarcity  of  equipment. 
"The  rerouting  of  pulp  wood  from  the  White  INIountain 
division  of  the  Boston  &  Maine  Railroad  to  mills  on  the 
Maine  Central,  resulted  in  saving  of  from  53  to  93  miles' 
haul,  depending  upon  the  originating  stations. 

"There  has  continued  during  1919  the  arrangements  put 
in  effect  last  year  for  the  handling  in  solid  trains  of  live- 
stock, fresh  meats,  poultry  and  other  perishable  freight  from 
Chicago,  St.  Louis,  Cincinnati,  Buffalo  and  other  western 
points  on  specific  days  of  the  week  via  roads  best  fitted  to 
handle  them,  thus  making  reduction  in  the  feeding  require- 
ments for  livestock  as  well  as  in  the  number  of  fast  trains 
required  to  handle  this  freight.  The  decrease  from  Chicago 
has  been  an  average  of  six  trains  per  day,  and  the  average 
cars  of  this  high-class  traffic  per  train  has  increased  from 
25  to  35. 

"The  Eastern  Freight  Inspection  Bureau  was  established 
April  1,  1919,  for  the  purpose  of  inspection  of  freight  ship- 
ments to  uncover  improper  packing,  marking,  description, 
weighing  and  routing  of  shipments,  checking  of  weight 
agreements,  scale  supervision,  egg  inspection,  investigation 
of  claims  where  inspection  is  involved,  supervision  of  transit 
arrangements,  demurrage  and  storage,  and  livestock  inspec- 
tion. Considerable  economies  have  attended  the  work  of  the 
bureau  to  date  although  it  is  still  in  the  formative  stage,  the 
savings  in  July,  August  and  September  amounting  to  $848,- 
€00,000.     in  addition  there  was  a  gain  in  weight  secured  by 


inspection  of  57,000  tons,  approximately  60,000  packages, 
improperly  marked  or  packed,  were  rejected,  and  several 
thousand  cases  of  improper  marking  personally  brought  to 
the  attention  of  shippers. 

"By  the  consolidation  of  tariffs  of  the  various  carriers 
under  the  Eastern  Freight  Tariff  Bureau,  saving  in  printing 
cost  alone  of  approximately  $228,000  was  effected  during 
the  year.  The  bureau  now  has  under  way  the  compilation 
of  consolidated  exceptions  to  official  classification  for  trunk 
line  and  New  England  territory,  a  consolidated  westbound 
routing  guide,  a  consolidated  St.  Paul  tariff  and  consolidated 
class  rate  tariffs  between  trunk  line  and  New  England  terri- 
tories. The  Central  Territory  Freight  Tariff  Bureau,  which 
is  a  continuation  of  the  former  bureau  maintained  by  the 
Central  Traffic  Association,  also  extended  its  activities  by 
the  issuance  of  consolidated  tariffs,  and  now  have  under  way 
various  additional  consolidated  issues  for  publication  in  the 
near  future. 

"Considerable  progress  was  made  in  the  reclamation  of 
usable  material  from  scrap,  resulting  in  large  savings;  and 
a  constant  effort  has  been  made  to  dispose  of  scrap  material 
by  sale  to  keep  the  amount  on  hand  to  a  minimum.  Special 
attention  has  also  been  given  to  the  reduction  of  stocks  of 
material  on  hand  to  the  lowest  possible  point  consistent  with 
taking  care  of  current  requirements,  by  transfer  of  surplus 
materials  to  roads  requiring  same,  instead  of  ordering  new 
material,  and  by  limiting  purchases  of  new  materials  by 
careful  scrutiny  of  requisitions. 

"New  stores  methods  have  been  put  into  operation  on  all 
roads  as  far  as  practicable,  and  through  frequent  inspections 
conditions  have  been  greatly  improved,  all  stores  employees 
being  placed  under  the  supervision  of  the  Stores  Department, 
uniform  stock  books  installed  and  up-to-date  methods  of 
storing  and  handling  material  adopted." 


Accident  Bulletin  No.  70 

THE  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has  issued 
Accident  Bulletin  No.  70,  dated  September  22,  1919, 
giving  tlie  usual  statistical  report  of  collisions,  derail- 
ments and  other  accidents  for  the  quarter  ending  December 
31,  1918,  and  for  the  twelve  months  ending  on  that  date. 
In  train  accidents,  in  the  twelve  months,  286  pas.sengers,  554 
employees  and  117  other  persons  were  killed  and  4,655  pas- 
sengers, 4,250  employees  and  433  other  persons  were  injured. 
These  totals  compare  with  the  following  totals  for  1917:  Pas- 
.sengers killed,  131;  employees  killed,  451;  others  killed,  109. 
In  "train  service"  accidents,  in  1918,  233  passengers,  2,374 
employees  and  1,878  other  persons  were  killed  and  3,427 
jiassengers,  43,306  employees  and  5,268  other  persons  were 
injured,  as  compared  with  212  passengers,  2,330  employees, 
and  2,091  other  persons  killed  and  3,194  passengers,  48,491 
employees  and  5,514  other  persons  injured  in  1917.  In  the 
quarterly  bulletins,  trespassers  are  segregated;  and  the  term 
"other  persons,"  as  here  given,  includes  only  those  not  tres- 
passing. In  all  of  the  tables  "passengers"  include  persons 
carried  under  contract,  such  as  postal  clerks  and  stock  drov- 
ers; and  employees  are  divided  into  two  items,  those  on  duty 
and  those  not  on  duty.  The  item  "trespassers"  includes  some 
employees  in  each  case. 

Thus  we  have  a  total  of  72,841   casualties  in  1918,  and 
80,537  in  1917,  as  follows: 

1918  1917 

Killed        Injured  Killed      Injured 

Total   NontresiJassers    5.442  61,339  5.324  67,141 

Trespassers    3.255  2,805  4,243  3,829 


8,697         64,144         9,567         70,970 

A  third  class,  "nontrain"  accidents,  makes  a  further  addi- 
tion as  follows: 

Industrial  employees,   1918,  491   killed  and   108,457  in- 
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jiircd;  other  jK-rsons  killed  98,  and  injured,  1,974;  adding 
these  to  tlie  totals  in  the  small  tal)le  al)Ove  we  iiave  9,286 
persons  killeil  and  174,575  injured,  a  total  numher  of 
casualties  for  1*)1S  of  18,>,S61.  Kor  1917  the  nonlrain  ac- 
cidents totaled  520  killed,  and  12.>,8.>5  injured;  makinp;  the 
grand  total  for  that  year  10,087  killed,  194,805  injured,  and 
a  total  numher  of  casualties  of  204,892. 

For  the  year  1918  the  death  list  is  further  swelled  by  the 
addition  of  97  victims  of  train  accidents  and  611  of  train 
service  accidents  who  were  reported  as  injured,  hut  who  died 
subsequently,  and  whose  deaths  were  reported  by  the  rail- 
roads. Adding  these  708  to  the  9,286  the  total  of  fatalities 
in  the  year  amounts  to  9,994. 

The  l)ulletin  analyzes  many  classes  of  accidents  in  great 
detail.  Those  at  highway  grade  crossings,  which  are  in- 
cludetl  under  the  head  of  train  accidents,  or  train  service 
accidents,  are  tabulated  separately  so  as  to  show  whether  it 
was  a  trolley  car,  an  automobile,  an  ordinary  vehicle  or  a 
pedestrian  which  occasioned  the  accident.  Automobile  ac- 
cidents are  further  classified  in  a  statement  showing  the  num- 
ber of  persons  in  automobiles.  The  total  numl)er  of  auto- 
mobile accidents  in  1918  was  2,267,  and  in  1917  it  was  2,- 
074;  the  total  number  of  persons  to  whom  casualties  occurred 
in  1918  was  4,224  and  in  the  preceding  year  4,072;  and  in 
each  year  a  few  persons  on  trains  were  injured  in  these  ac- 
cidents. 

In  another  table  all  train  accidents  and  train  service  ac- 
cidents resulting  in  casualties  to  trespassers  are  shown,  with 
the  total  in  each  state  of  the  Union;  and  the  trespassers  are 
divided  into  those  under  14  years  of  age,  those  14  to  21,  and 
those  older;  and  the  last  named  class  is  separated  into  two 
items,  one  including  tramps  and  the  other  including  all  other 
persons. 

Collisions,  in  1918,  numbered  8,715,  and  the  damage  to 
cars,  engines  and  roadway  was  $6,810,990;  derailments,  13,- 
568;  damage  $12,922,920;  total  train  accidents,  including 
miscellaneous,  24,695;  damage  $20,954,350.  The  number 
of  locomotive  miles  run  in  the  year  was  1,827,286,803,  mak- 
ing the  average  number  of  accidents  per  million  locomotive 
miles,  13.52. 

Table  No.  61  shows  the  losses  in  each  kind  of  collision, 
and  each  class  of  derailment,  and  classifies  the  persons  killed 
and  injured  in  these  accidents.  Table  No.  62  divides  train 
service  accidents  into  ten  classes,  and  classifies  the  persons 
killed  and  injured.  Table  No.  63  is  a  similar  exhibit  for 
nontrain  accidents.  These  last,  for  the  year  1918,  numbered 
110,922.  The  number  of  casualties  to  shopmen  per  million 
hours,  was  40.4;  to  trackmen  17.4.  Nine  pages  are  given 
to  further  analyses  of  causes  of  accidents,  and  details  of 
bodily  injuries;  and  then  a  dozen  pages  are  given  to  further 
analyses  in  statements  which  show  totals  for  each  separate 
railroad.  The  statement  for  the  eastern  district  shows  70 
railroads;  for  the  southern  district  30;  and  that  for  the  west- 
ern district  82. 

Fifteen  pages  are  given  to  reports  of  investigations  made 
of  accidents  during  the  quarter  ended  December  31,  1918; 
14  collisions,  3  derailments  and  the  accident  at  Bedford, 
Ohio,  on  October  3,  1918,  which  resulted  in  the  death  of  20 
persons  and  the  injury  of  19  who  were  standing  on  the  track 
at  a  station,  and  were  struck  by  a  passenger  train  which  ap- 
proached not  under  control.  Finally  the  bulletin  contains 
an  appendix  showing  a  tabular  summary  of  reports  of  ac- 
cidents investigated  during  the  calendar  year  1918. 


The  Seaboard  Atr  Line  water  terminal  at  Savannah,  Ga.,  is 
being  improved  to  admit  of  loading  large  vessels.  The  Globe 
Dredging  Company  is  dredging  slips  to  accommodate  ships  of 
25  to  .35  ft.  draft.  A  total  of  10,000  square  feet  of  berthing  space 
will  be  available  with  26  ft.  of  water  at  mean  low  tide. 


Transportation  Conference  Plan 

Tin:  MK.MokANDiM  J'li.KU  willi  the  conferees  on  the  rail- 
road bill  jjy  tlie  executive  committee  of  the  National 
Transijortation  Conference,  called  by  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  of  the  United  States,  follows: 

"The  executive  committee  of  the  National  Transportation 
Conference  iiegs  leave  to  call  to  the  attention  of  tlie  confer- 
ence committee  now  considering  the  bills  passed  Ijy  the  Sen- 
Ate  and  the  House  for  the  regulation  of  the  railroads  certain 
points  which  are  deemed  to  be  of  vital  necessity: 

"1.  The  enactment  of  a  statutory  rule  of  rate-making  for 
the  guidance  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  (Commission  is 
urged  as  a  measure  of  prime  importance,  which  must  be 
adopted  to  bring  about  the  re-estaljlisliment  of  railroad  credit 
and  to  insure  its  maintenance  upon  a  stable  basis.  It  is 
the  judgment  of  the  committee  that  this  necessary  rule  of 
rate-making  should  include  the  following  provisions: 

a.  A  general  rule  similar  in  language  to  the  rule  contained  in 
Section  6  of  the  Senate  bill  now  in  conference,  or  to  the  rule 
that  was  embodied  in  the  House  bill  as  it  came  from  the  com- 
mittee on  interstate  and  foreign  commerce  of  the  House.  The 
substance  of  such  a  rule  is  that  the  statute  shall  direct  the  Inter- 
stale  Commerce  Commission  to  establish  or  authorize  rates  and 
fares  that  will  yield  a  fair  return  upon  the  value  of  the  property 
used  or  held  for  the  service  of  transportation. 

b.  The  rule  of  rate  making  should  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  rates  and  fares  designed  to  yield  not  less  than  a 
stated  minimum  return  upon  the  aggregate  fair  value  of  the 
property  of  the  railroads  devoted  to  the  public  service.  The  Na- 
tional Transportation  Conference,  after  careful  consideration  of 
this  question,  reached  the  conclusion  that  the  future  revenues  of 
the  railroads  must,  in  the  aggregate,  be  sufficient  to  yield  a  net 
return  of  not  less  than  6  per  cent  per  annum  upon  the  aggregate 
fair  value  of  the  property  of  the  railroads  devoted  to  the  public 
service  in  each  of  the  several  sections  into  which  the  country 
may  be  divided  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis.sion  for  rate 
making  purposes.  The  executive  committee  of  the  transporta- 
tion conference  would  now  urge  upon  the  conference  committee 
of  the  Senate  and  House  that  the  rule  of  rate  making  which  may 
be  adopted  shall,  if  possible,  provide  for  a  minimum  return  of 
not  less  than  6  per  cent  per  annum  upon  the  fair  value  of  rail- 
road property  aggregated  by  appropriate  traffic  sections  of  the 
country.  The  Senate  bill  has  provided  in  its  rule  of  rate  making 
for  "a  net  operating  income  equal,  as  nearly  as  may  be,  to  5^^ 
per  centum  upon  the  aggregate  value  of  railroad  property."  The 
executive  committee  of  the  National  Transportation  Conference 
is  firmly  convinced  that  under  existing  conditions  Syi  per  cent 
is  not  an  adequate  return;  but  if  it  be  impossible  for  the  con- 
ference committee  to  revise  this  5,^  per  cent  upward,'  we  strongly 
urge  that  at  the  very  least  the  phrasing  of  the  Senate  bill  be 
changed  from  "as  nearly  as  may  be  Syi  per  cent"  to  "not  less 
•ban  Syi  per  cent." 

If  legislation  for  the  future  regulation  of  the  railroads  is  suc- 
cessful in  accomplishing  its  purpose,  railroad  credit  must  be  re- 
established and  must  be  stabilized.  A  rule  of  rate  making  limit- 
ing net  railway  operating  income  to  a  maximum  of  only  Syi  per 
cent  upon  the  aggregate  value  of  the  railroads  would  not  enable 
the  railroad  companies  to  secure  capital.  Private  ownership  and 
operation  of  the  railroads  would  inevitably  be  a  failure. 

c.  The  well-known  facts  as  to  the  wide  differences  in  the 
earning  capacities  of  the  several  railroad  companies  and  systems 
must  necessarily  be  taken  into  account  in  the  formulation  of  any 
rule  of  rate  making.  Rates  sufficient  to  yield  a  fair  average 
return  upon  the  aggregate  value  of  all  railroad  properties  will 
afford  the  more  prosperous  railroads  revenues  in  excess  of  their 
needs  and  larger  than  the  public  should  be  called  upon  to  pro- 
vide. It  is  therefore  necessary,  in  order  to  establish  rates  which 
shall,  for  the  country  as  a  whole,  be  reasonable,  to  require  com- 
panies receiving  from  a  basis  of  rates  so  established,  earnings  in 
excess  of  a  reasonable  minimum  stipulated  by  statute,  to  turn 
over  to  public  authority  a  part  of  such  excess  earnings  to  be 
used  by  the  public  for  the  more  certain  stabilization  of  railroad 
credit,  and  for  the  larger  development  of  transportation  facilities. 

The  Senate  bill  provides  for  the  division  of  excess  earnings 
between  the  carriers  and  the  public  by  stipulating  that  of  the 
excess  above  6  per  cent,  one-half  of  the  first  1  per  cent  shall  be 
placed  in  a  reserve  fund  maintained  by  the  carrier,  and  one-half 
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shall  be  contributed  to  a  general  railroad  contingent  fund,  and 
that  of  the  excess  above  7  per  cent  one-fourth  shall  be  placed  in 
the  carrier's  reserve  fund  and  three-fourths  shall  be  paid  into 
the  general  railroad  contingent  fund.  When  the  reserve  of  any 
carrier  equals  5  per  cent  of  the  value  of  its  property,  the  carrier 
may  retain  one-third  of  its  income  above  6  per  cent,  and  shall 
turn  over  the  remaining  two-thirds  to  the  general  railroad  con- 
tingent fund. 

It  is  the  judgment  of  the  executive  committee  of  the  trans- 
portation conference  that  the  Senate  bill  provides  for  taking 
such  a  large  share  of  the  excess  earnings  of  railroad  companies 
as  to  run  the  risk  of  lessening  private  enterprise  and  initiative. 
The  incentives  for  economy  must  not  be  taken  away  from  rail- 
road companies.  ]f  this  were  done  the  public  would  lose  a  great 
benefit  resulting  from  private  ownership  and  operation  of  the 
railroads.  The  National  Transportation  Conference  recom- 
mended that  one-half  of  the  earnings  in  excess  of  6  per  cent  of 
individual  companies  should  be  retained  until  the  company  con- 
tingent fund  reached  6  per  cent  of  the  value  of  the  company's 
property.  Up  to  this  point  one-half  of  the  excess  earnings,  and 
beyond  this  point,  two-thirds  of  the  excess  earnings,  were  by 
the  plant  of  the  transportation  conference  to  be  turned  over  to 
a  general  contingent  fund  which  was  to  be  used  for  the  stabiliza- 
tion of  railroad  revenues  and  credit,  lender  this  plan  the  rail- 
roads having  income  in  excess  of  6  per  cent  would  derive  more 
benefit  from  their  excess  earnings  than  they  would  derive  were 
the  division  of  excess  earnings  to  be  made  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  the  Senate  bill. 

If  it  is  not  practicable  for  the  conference  committee  to  adopt 
without  change  the  rule  of  the  transportation  conference  as  re- 
gards excess  earnings,  it  is  recommended  that  provision  be  made 
for  the  division  of  all  earnings  above  6  per  cent  equally  between 
the  carrier  and  the  general  railroad  contingent  fund  adminis- 
tered by  government  authority.  It  is  suggested  that,  as  a  com- 
promise, a  50-50  rule  of  division  be  ad'opted.  Such  a  division 
of  excess  earnings  would  not  discourage  individual  incentive 
and  private  initiative,  nor  would  it  allow  even  the  most  prosper- 
ous companies  to  retain  incomes  which  the  public  might  consider 
exorbitant — so  excessive  as  to  cause  the  authorities  responsible 
for  the  regulation  and  establishing  of  rates  to  hesitate  to  provide 
rates  and  revenues  adequate  to  the  needs  of  the  less  prosper- 
ous carriers. 

"The  Senate  bill  provides  for  the  establishment  of  a 
transportation  board  and  the  House  bill  does  not.  The 
National  Transportation  Conference  early  in  its  delibera- 
tions became  convinced  that  a  federal  transportation  board 
should  be  created  to  perform  the  many  executive  functions 
that  must  be  exercised  in  administering  the  legislation  for 
the  future  regulation  of  railroads. 

"The  conference  thought  that  it  would  be  wise  not  to 
take  from  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  any  of  the 
tasks  it  now  performs,  although  some  of  them  are  executive 
in  nature.  The  Commission  has  developed  the  organization 
for  performing  the  work  it  is  now  doing  without  drawing 
heavily  upon  the  time  and  energy  of  individual  commis- 
sioners for  the  supervision  of  its  executive  bureaus.  The 
great  task  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  is  the 
regulation  and,  for  the  future,  the  establishment  and  adjust- 
ment of  railroad  rates  and  fares.  This  is  a  semi-judicial 
task  for  which  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  by 
oiganization  and  training  is  especially  fitted.  The  future 
control  of  railroad  rates  by  the  Commission  will  be  more 
complete  than  past  regulation  has  been.  In  the  judgment 
of  the  Transportation  Conference  it  will  be  unwise  to  add 
largely  to  the  duties  and  responsibilties  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  by  imposing  upon  it  the  obligation 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  proposed  legislation  for 
the  administrative  regulation  of  railroads.  The  new  duties 
are  so  large  and  of  such  an  exacting  nature  that  a  new 
agency  should  be  created  for  the  performance  of  the  new 
duties.  There  should  be  no  conflict  of  jurisdiction  as  be- 
tween the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  and  the  Trans- 
portation Board.  Neither  body  should  be  subordinate  to 
the  other,  each  should  have  its  definitely  defined  duties  and 
responsibilities,  and  act  with  complete  independence  and 
authority." 


The  members  of  the  executive  committee  of  the  National 
Transportation  Conference  signing  the  memorandum  are: 
George  A.  Post,  chairman;  Harry  A.  Wheeler,  Emory  R. 
Johnson,  Alexander  W.  Smith,  Daniel  Willard,  W.  W. 
Salmon,  Edward  J.  Frost,  Frederick  J.  Koster,  Walter  S. 
Dickey,  Paul  M.  Warburg. 


The  National  Industrial  Traffic 

League  on  Railroad  Legislation 

THE  National   Industrial  Traffic  League  has  defi- 
nitely announced  its  stand  on  proposed  railroad  legisla- 
tion in  the  following  recommendations  which  have  been 
sent  to  members  of  the  Joint  Conference  Committee  of  the 
United  States  Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives: 

The  National  In  .>c.ial  Traffic  League  having  previously 
presented  its  views  an  railroad  legislation  to  the  Senate  and 
House  committees  respectfully  submits  the  following  additional 
recommendation : 

We  oppose  continual  ^n  of  federal  control  after  Ma/ch  1,  1920. 

We  advocate  striking  from  the  bill  all  reference  to  a  Trans- 
portation Board  and  f.^'or  reposing  all  regulatory  authority  in 
the  Interstate  Commerce   Commission. 

We  advocate  striki.  ^  •'•  i  i  the  bill  the  provision  requiring 
compulsory  consolidation  of  c  irriers,  but  favor  voluntary  con- 
solidation subject  to  approval  by  the  Commission. 

We  favor  inclusion  o  so-called  anti-strike  legislation  substan- 
tially as  proposed  in  the  bill  as  amended  by  Senate,  except  to 
substitute  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  for  the  Trans- 
portation Board.  If  the  joint  Conference  Committee  cannot 
agree  on  these  provisions  the  League  then  favors  enactment  into 
the  law,  substantially  the  present  Canadian  Arbitration  Act  with 
the  added  provision  that  the  findings  of  the  Commission  shall  be 
made  public  within  90  days. 

We  are  unalterably  opposed  to  fixing  by  legislation  any  specific 
minimum  or  maximum  rate  of  return  or  the  distribution  of  so- 
called  excess  earnings,  leaving  to  the  Commission  the  provision 
of  adequate   revenue. 

We  endorse  the  provisions  of  the  bill  beginning  with  line  15, 
page  85  to  and  including  line  9,  page  88,  with  the  following 
language  added  after  line  9,  page  88:  "That  all  reparation  or 
other  claims  arising  out  of  transportation  over  common  carriers 
under  federal  control  made  against  or  filed  with  the  Director  Gen- 
eral or  that  may  be  filed  with  the  Commission  within  90  days 
after  this  act  becomes  effective,  shall  be  under  the  control  of  the 
Commission  and  subject  to  orders  of  the  Commission  which  shall 
act  in  the  place  and  stead  of  the  Director  General  in  receiving, 
considering  and  disposing  of  all  such  claims ;  and  to  this  end 
the  Director  General  shall  turn  over  to  the  Commission  all  rec- 
ords, files  and  papers  in  his  possession  at  the  date  this  act 
becomes  effective  relating  to  reparation  claims,  and  the  records, 
papers  and  files  or  any  part  thereof,  relating  to  other  claims 
shall  be  accessible  to  the  Commission.  Any  payments  in  settle- 
ment of  any  claim  shall,  as  to  that  transportation  or  part  there- 
of performed  by  any  carrier  or  carriers  operated  by  the  Director 
General,  be  made  out  of  any  of  the  moneys  or  funds  described 
in  this  act  for  the  liquidation  and  settlement  of  shippers'  claims 
arising  during  Federal  control  provided  that  the  period  of  fed- 
eral control  shall  not  run  or  be  computed  against  the  statute  of 
limitations  governing  formal  procedure  concerning  any  claim 
referred  to  in  this  Section,  if  formal  procedure  be  begun  within 
the  period  defined  herein." 

We  recommend  the  incorporation  of  the  following  additional 
provision  after  line  12,  page  92:  "That  upon  the  conclusion  of 
their  work  all  records  of  the  officers  of  the  Directors  of  Public 
Service  and  Traffic,  and  of  all  freight  traffic  committees  of  the 
United  States  Railroad  Administration  shall  be  turned  over  to 
the   Interstate  Commerce   Commission." 

We  oppose  any  consolidation  of  the  express  companies  like 
the  formation  of  the  American  Railway  Express  Company  and 
therefore  oppose  any  legislation  that  will  permanently  continue 
that  consolidation.  We  favor  legislation  permitting  consolida- 
tion after  thorough  investigation  and  approval  by  the  Interstate 
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ComnuTco  Con1nli.s^i^)n  to  tlic  i-xiciil  lliat  ri'a.soiialilc  coinpctitioii 
may  l>i'  jircsorvrd. 

OtluT  tlK\njj;cs   roconmu'iuli'tl    in    tlu'   lottcr   arc  concerned 
iliiith    willi   till'  plirascoloj^y  of  the  l)ill. 


Report  of  Division  of  Law 

COMPENSATION  CONTRACTS  betwccii  the  government 
and  railroad  corporations  covering  2.S2  railroads  for 
the  u.se  of  the  properties  during  goveniment  control 
hail  lieen  made  as  of  January  1,  19_'(),  and  the  annual  loni- 
pensation  to  railroad  companies  involved  in  coni])lcto(l  con- 
tracts was  ;i;717,153,182.10,  or  71  per  cent  of  the  total  annual 
rental  of  $917,000,000  paid  by  the  government  to  the  com- 
panies, according  to  the  annual  report  for  the  year  1919 
of  E.  Marvin  I'ndcrwood,  general  counsel  of  the  Division 
of  Law  of  the  Railroad  Administration,  to  Director  General 
Hines.  Mr.  Underwood  added  that  negotiations  with  rail- 
road corporations  as  to  many  additional  compensation  con- 
tracts are  being  actively  pushed.  He  also  pointed  out  that 
in  addition  to  the  so-called  standard  contracts  covered  above 
there  have  Ix-en  133  so-called  co-operative  contracts  exe- 
cuted between  the  Railroad  Administration  and  smaller  rail- 
roads, mostly  so-called  short-line  railroads. 

'"It  is  appropriate  to  state,"  said  Mr.  Underwood  in  con- 
nection with  the  standard  contracts,  "that  the  actual  nego- 
tiations between  the  Railroad  Administration  and  the  com- 
panies has  progressed  satisfactorily  and  as  rapidly  as  could 
be  expected  in  view  of  the  difficult  questions  of  fact  to  be 
determined  in  each  case  and  the  high  degree  of  care  and 
accurac)*  required.  Practically  all  the  larger  systems  of 
transportation  and  a  great  many  of  the  smaller  ones  have 
executed  compensation  contracts." 

Referring  to  claims  of  companies  for  special  compensation 
in  addition  to  the  "standard  return"  provided  for  in  the 
federal  control  act,  Mr.  Underwood  stated  that  such  claims 
had  been  tiled  by  124  railroads  for  compensation  amounting 
in  all  to  $92,318,789.39,  and  that  of  these  claims,  35  have 
been  allowed  in  part,  totaling  $7,493,618.53,  67  have  been 
denied,  totaling  $45,686,276.74,  and  8  have  been  withdrawn, 
totaling  $553,754.15,  leaving  still  pending  14  claims  totaling 
$9,324,288.15. 

Mr.  Underwood  also  reported  that  13  railroads  with  claims 
in  addition  to  their  standard  return,  aggregating  $11,037,- 
359.97,  have  applied  for  the  appointment  of  boards  of  ref- 
erees under  the  provisions  of  the  federal  control  act,  that 
one  of  these  petitions  has  been  dismissed,  and  in  one  an  agree- 
ment has  Ijeen  reached.  No  decisions  have  been  rendered  in 
the  remainder,  although  hearings  have  been  held  in  six  ad- 
ditional cases. 

Mr.  Underwood  described  in  detail  litigation  affecting  the 
railroads  under  government  control  during  1919,  and  re- 
viewed various  rate  questions  in  which  the  Railroad  Adminis- 
tration has  been  concerned.  He  pointed  out  that  as  far  as 
possible  the  Division  of  Law  of  the  central  administration 
has  acted  in  an  advisory  capacity,  and  has  worked  through 
the  legal  staffs  of  the  various  carriers  which  were  under  fed- 
eral control. 

Very  gratifying  progress  in  avoiding  loss  and  damage 
claims  on  the  railroads  and  in  promptly  settling  such  claims 
presented  was  outlined  by  Mr.  Underwood  in  his  descrip- 
tion of  the  work  of  the  Claims  and  Property  Protection 
Section  of  his  division.  He  pointed  out  that  for  all  rail- 
roads under  federal  control  the  number  of  unsettled  claims 
on  hand  had  decreased  from  806,707  on  April  1,  1919,  to 
465,722  on  November  1,  1919,  or  a  decrease  of  340,985  m 
seven  months.  During  the  same  period  there  were  2,439,682 
of  such  claims  presented,  and  of  these,  2,780,677  were  dis- 
posed of.  The  number  of  unsettled  loss  and  damage  claims 
more  than  four  months  old,  also  was  reduced  from  363,476 


on  April    1,   1919,  to  148,683  on  Novembir   1,   1919,  or  a 
reduction  of  214,793  in  seven  months. 

"During  1918  effort  was  of  course  concentrated  upon  the 
service  necessary  to  the  movement  f»f  tr(K)ps,  munitions  and 
supplies,"  said  Mr.  Underwood,  "although  every  effort  con- 
si.>^tent  with  the  existing  emergency  was  made  to  give  satis- 
factory service  to  the  general  i)ublic. 

"At  the  beginning  of  1919  energy  was  directed  to  the 
restoration  of  .service  to  a  pre-war  l)asis,  and  on  January  6, 
1919,  a  nation-wide  camjjaign  to  prevent  loss  and  damage  to 
freight  in  transit  was  started.  In  order  to  co-ordinate  indi- 
vidual efforts  of  the  various  railroad  companies,  study  con- 
ditions, bring  about  co-operation,  and  make  suggestions  for 
imj)roved  service,  regional  i)revention  officers  were  suggested 
and  appointed  by  tlie  regional  directors.  The  result  so  far 
ol>tained  in  this  cam])aign  is  very  gratifying." 

In  connection  with  fraudulent  claims,  Mr.  Underwood 
reported  that  the  claims  of  51  individuals,  firms  and  corpo- 
rations have  ijeen  investigated,  indictments  have  been  .se- 
cured in  5  cases,  29  are  under  further  investigation,  and 
1  7  have  been  found  not  to  Ix;  fraudulent. 

"Following  the  established  cu.stom  of  the  Railroad  Admin- 
istration to  minimize  as  well  as  prevent  loss  and  damage," 
said  Mr.  Underwood,  "it  was  considered  advisable  to  in- 
vestigate the  methods  employed  l)y  all  railroads  under  federal 
control  in  the  handling  and  disposition  of  over,  damaged, 
refused  and  unclaimed  freight,  to  establish  proper  precau- 
tionary efforts  to  conserve  the  value  of  such  freight  to  the 
owners  and  railroads.  In  April,  1919,  investigations  were 
instituted,  and  up  to  the  present  time  have  been  completed 
on  93  railroads,  and  it  has  developed  that  in  many  cases 
individuals,  firms  and  corporations  disposing  of  this  class  of 
freight  for  the  railroads  did  not  make  proper  returns.  Crimi- 
nal prosecutions  are  in  progress  in  various  cities,  and  thus 
far  recovery  has  been  secured  to  the  railroads  of  about 
$137,000.  The  completion  of  these  investigations  on  all. 
federal  controlled  railroads  will  bring  about  a  noticeable 
improvement  in  the  practices  of  the  individual  railroads 
in  the  handling,  recording  and  disposition  of  this  class  of 
freight." 


Canadian  Railway  Situation 

EW.  Beatty,  president  of  the  Canadian  Pacific,  in  a 
recent  article  in  the  Montreal  (Que.)  Gazette  pre- 
sented an  interesting  sidelight  on  the  present  Cana- 
dian railway  situation.    Mr.  Beatty  said: 

"There  are  many  people  who  look  upon  Canadian  railways 
as  custodians  of  magic  fortunes  which  cannot  be  exhausted. 
That  bookkeeping  should  be  as  simple  and  inexorable  in  its 
tale  of  losses  and  vanished  profits  to  a  railway  as  it  may  be 
to  a  corner  grocer  is  to  these  people  unthinkable.  It  appa- 
rently does  not  occur  to  them  that  to  no  public  is  it  more 
important  than  to  the  Canadian  public  that  the  good  reputa- 
tion of  its  railway  securities  in  the  world  of  thrift  and  invest- 
ment should  be  carefully  guarded. 

"To  those,  however,  who  understand  these  things  clearly 
and  who  view  the  matter  from  the  standpoint  of  broad  public 
interest,  it  is  at  once  apparent  that  the  Canadian  public  pays 
a  very  low  rate  for  the  quahty  of  service  rendered,  and  that  a 
time  is  rapidly  approaching  when,  if  Canadian  railway  se- 
curities are  not  to  be  made  less  desirable  to  investors  than 
almost  any  other  kind  of  industrial  security,  railway  rates 
will  either  have  to  go  up  or  railway  operating  costs  go  down. 
Such  persons  recognize  that  it  is  not  because  the  situation  of 
the  railways  is  an  easy  one  that  certain  companies  have  been 
able  to  show  net  earnings — very  low  net  earnings  compared 
to  the  actual  cash  invested  in  the  industry— but  because  in 
the  past  the  shareholders  of  such  companies  have  been,  as 
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they  are  today,  courageous  persons  willing  to  supply  the 
means  for  constructive  enterprises  in  which  no  one  but  them- 
selves had  faith,  and  because,  too,  their  officers  have  been 
skilled,  resourceful  and  loyal  business  men,  assisted  by  staffs 
filled  with  the  spirit  of  pride  and  devotion  to  their  work. 
This,  indeed,  is  the  thing  which  has  made  it  possible  for 
Canada's  railroads  to  function  successfully  during  the  war 
without  making  anything  like  the  demands  that  foreign  roads 
— less  efficient  in  serving  their  community,  yet  earning  the 
same  rates  and  paying  the  same  wages — have  made  up  their 
public  exchequers.  I  do  not  believe  that  this  strain  upon 
the  railways  and  this  tendency  to  weaken  the  general  repu- 
tation of  Canadian  railway  securities  should  continue.  The 
servant,  after  all,  is  worthy  of  his  hire,  and  railway  capital 
is  not  less  worthy  a  servant  than  other  forms  of  capital  whose 
earnings  have  not  been  so  consistently  depressed. 

"The  net  earnings  during  the  war  years  of  those  com- 
panies which  showed  net  earnings  would  have  been  much 
lower  had  the  Canadian  railroads  been  making  expenditures 
for  maintenance  which  circumstances  would  have  justified 
but  which  conditions  prevented  during  that  period.  These 
arrears  have  now  to  be  made  up.  During  1919  the  Canadian 
Pacific  laid  70,000  tons  of  steel  rail.  In  place  of,  say, 
2,000,000  ties,  worth  44c  in  1914,  the  Canadian  Pacific  laid 
4,434,000  ties  at  85c  per  tie.  The  sensational  advance  in 
the  rate  of  railway  wages  is  well  known.  Further  advance 
may  ■  be  necessary  within  the  very  near  future,  as  indicated 
by  discussions  in  the  United  States.  The  price  of  coal  for 
locomotives  was  $3.09  in  1913.  Now  it  is  $4.77.  The  cost 
of  hauling  an  average  train  (freight  or  passenger)  one  mile 
has  risen  from  $1,604  in  1913  to  $2,494  in  1918.  It  is 
higher  today.  The  operating  expenses  of  one  mile  of  line 
in  1915  were  $4,152;  in  1918,  $7,046,  and  today  they  are 
even  greater.  On  the  other  hand,  railway  rates,  taking  all 
classes  of  revenue  together,  have  advanced  scarcely  25  per 
cent. 

"I  venture  to  say  no  other  industry  in  the  Dominion  can 
show  such  moderation." 


War  Department  Commandeers 

Rails  for  Railroad  Administration 

Washington.   D.    C. 

BECAUSE  the  steel  companies  have  not  been  sufficiently 
interested  in  turning  out  rails  for  the  Railroad  Ad- 
ministration at  $47  a  ton,  the  administration  has  taken 
advantage  of  the  fact  that  the  country  is  still  technically 
at  war  because  the  treaty  of  peace  has  not  been  ratified  or 
proclaimed  and  has  induced  the  War  Department  to  issue 
orders  commandeering  72,500  tons  of  steel  rail  to  be  de- 
livered by  March  1,  under  the  powers  conferred  by  Section 
120  of  the  national  defense  act  passed  in  1916. 

This  authorizes  the  commandeering  of  munitions  or  other 
materials  and  supplies  needed  for  military  purposes  or  other 
purposes  connected  with  the  military  needs,  and  its  exercise 
at  this  time  is  on  the  theory  that  all  of  the  troops  have  not 
yet  been  moved  and  that  the  railroads  under  federal  control 
are  still  being  used  for  military  purposes. 

Of  the  total,  36,000  tons  are  required  to  be  furnished  by 
the  Carnegie  Steel  Company,  the  Illinois  Steel  Company  and 
the  Tennessee  Coal  &  Iron  Company;  16,500  tons  by  the 
Bethlehem  Steel  Company,  and  the  balance,  20,000  tons,  by 
the  Midvale  Steel  &  Ordnance  Company,  which  recently 
offered  to  roll  rail  at  $57  a  ton  when  the  administration  was 
willing  to  pay  only  $47.  When  the  Railroad  Administra- 
tion recently  attempted  to  place  contracts  for  rail  to  be  de- 
livered before  March  1,  the  Illinois,  Lackawanna  and  Colo- 
rado companies  were  willing  to  accept  but  42,500  tons.  The 
requisitions  for  72,500  tons  made  by  the  ^^'ar  Department 


are  in  addition  to  those  orders,  mentioned   in  last  week's 
issue. 

There  has  been  gossip  to  the  effect  that  the  steel  companies 
preferred  other  business  than  rail  at  the  price  of  $47  a  ton, 
which  was  the  price  recommended  by  the  Peek  committee 
last  year  after  a  long  controversy  with  the  Railroad  Ad- 
ministration, and  that  they  have  hoped  to  obtain  higher  prices 
after  the  return  of  the  railroads  to  private  management  and 
the  resumption  of  competitive  buying. 

The  various  interpretations  that  have  been  used  in  Wash- 
ington in  answer  to  the  question  as  to  whether  or  not  the  war 
IS  at  an  end  for  various  purposes  has  occasioned  some  cynical 
comment.  The  President  recommended  a  repeal  of  the  war- 
time prohibition  act  on  the  ground  that  the  war  was  at  least 
over  for  practical  purposes.  The  Department  of  [ustice  held 
that  the  wage  contract  with  the  coal  miners  had  not  yet  been 
abrogated  by  the  termination  of  the  war  and  the  war-time 
powers  of  the  Fuel  Administration  were  revived  to  deal  with 
the  strike. 

Director  General  Hines  held  last  summer  that  he  would 
not  be  justified  in  exercising  his  war-time  powers  to  make 
a  general  increase  in  freight  rates.  But  the  need  of  several 
railroads  for  rails  is  such  that  the  Division  of  Purchases 
considers  that  the  use  of  war  powers  to  induce  a  larger  out- 
put by  the  steel  companies  is  warranted.  It  is  said  that  the 
steel  companies  rather  resent  the  use  of  the  technicality  but 
that  they  are  not  disposed  to  make  any  formal  opposition 
to  the  order. 


Freight  Locomotive  and 

Freight  Train  Costs 

THE  TOTAL  COST  of  freight  train  service,  including 
locomotive  service,  per  1,000  gross  ton  miles, 
which  had  been  decreasing  each  month  of  1919- 
up  to  and  including  August,  has  shown  an  in- 
crease in  September,  October  and  November.  In  No- 
vember, according  to  the  monthly  report  of  the  Operating 
Statistics  Section  of  the  Railroad  Administration,  it  was 
122  cents,  as  compared  with  116.1  cents  in  November,  1918, 
and  as  compared  with  105.8  cents  in  October,  1919.  In 
October  it  was  less  than  for  October,  1918.  Per  locomotive 
mile  and  per  train  mile  in  November  the  cost  was  also  greater 
than  in  November,  1918.  The  cost  of  freight  locomotive 
service  per  locomotive  mile  in  November  was  119.7  cents,  as 
compared  with  113.5  cents  in  November,  1918.  In  October 
it  was  109.8  cents.  The  cost  of  freight  train  service  per 
train  mile  in  November  was  170.3  cents,  as  compared  with 
163  cents  in  November,  1918.  In  October  it  was  159.8  cents. 
The  combined  figures  for  all  regions  and  the  comparative 
figures  for  1918  are  as  follows:  (Costs  for  1918  have  been 
readjusted  for  back  pay,  while  the  costs  for  1919  apply  to 
the  month  of  November  only,  the  back  pay  applicable  to  pre- 
vious months  having  been  eliminated.) 

November 
, A^ ^ 

^           ,  ,               .                .               .  1919  1918 

Cost  of  locomotive  service  per  locomotive  mile   (cents)...  119.7  113.5 

Locomotive    repairs    39,4  36'6 

Engine^icuse    expenses     37.4  35.6 

Train    enginemcn    21.0  19.1 

Locomotive    fuel     46.7  44.8 

Other    locomotive   supplies 3.7  3.6 

Cost   of  tram   service   per   train   mile 170..'  163^3 

Locomotive     repairs        t S4.6  52.7 

Enpinehouse    expenses     8.8  9.4 

Locomotive    fuel    53.  51.4 

Other    locomotive    supplies    4.2  4.1 

Train    encjinemen     23.9  21.9 

Trainmen     27.3  25.8^ 

Train    supplies  and    expenses 7.3  7.1 

Cost  of  total  train  service  per  1,000  gross  ton-miles 122,0  116.1 

Loco'notive     repairs        I 37.2  37.5 

Enginehnusc     expenses  J    39.2  37.5 

Locomotive    fuel    38.0  36.fr 

Other    locomotive    supplies 3.0  2.9 

Enginemen    and    Trainmen 36.6  34. 0^ 

Train  supplies   and   expenses 5.3  5.1' 
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Director  General  Hines  left  Washington  Tuesday  evening 
to  go  to  Louisville  to  address  the  Transportation  Club  (on 
Thursday)  and  to  inspect  the  railroads  en  route;  but  he 
postponed  his  trip  to  Chicago,  where  he  had  expected  to  con- 
ler  with  the  Western  regional  directors  and  federal  managers 
oi\  Wednesday,  in  order  not  to  call  the  federal  managers  in 
from  their  roads,  as  they  have  many  cold-weather  problems 
just  now.  F"rom  Louisville  Mr.  Hines  was  to  go  to  New 
York  to  confer  with  the  eastern  regional  directors. 

Fifteen  minutes  is  sufficient  length  of  time  for  stealing  a 
thousand  dollars'  worth  of  freight;  or  at  least  this  is  the  main 
feature  of  the  report  of  a  robbery  on  the  Boston  &  Maine  near 
Woburn,  Mass.,  on  the  night  of  January  14.  A  long  freight 
train  had  stopped  on  a  side  track  in  a  lonely  locality  to  wait 
for  a  passenger  train,  and  was  there  only  15  minutes;  but  in 
the  morning  it  was  discovered  that  cigars  and  other  property 
to  the  value  of  the  sum  named  had  been  taken  out  of  one  of 
the  cars  of  the  train.  Some  of  the  stolen  goods  had  been  left 
in  the  bushes  beside  the  track. 

Employees  killed  on  the  Pere  Marquette,  in  1919,  numbered 
22,  but  only  six  of  these  cases  could  be  called  unavoidable. 
This  fact — that  72.7  per  cent  of  the  fataUties  could  easily 
have  been  prevented — is  enlarged  upon  in  the  safety  super- 
visor's annual  bulletin.  In  only  three  cases  was  the  question 
of  physical  conditions  or  appliances  concerned.  Of  the  19 
fatalities  in  train  service  the  bulletin  says:  "This  proportion 
does  not  prove  that  train  service  is  naturally  so  much  more 
hazardous  than  other  service;  about  four  out  of  every  five 
cases  are  due  solely  to  unsafe  practices  which  could  easily 
be  guarded  against.  But  it  does  prove  that  train  service  is 
mighty  unsafe  employment  for  an  unsafe  man." 

The  Material  Handling  Machinery  Manufacturers'  Associa- 
tion announces  that  the  convention  which  was  to  be  held  at 
the  Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel,  New  York  City,  on  January  29  and 
-30,  has  been  postponed,  and  will  be  held  on  February  26  and  27. 
Manufacturers  from  any  part  of  the  United  States  will  be  wel- 
come, and  especially  makers  of  overhead  cranes,  hoists,  con- 
veyors, trucks,  tractors  and  trailers.  Reservations  for  the^ 
luncheon  may  be  procured  from  Secretary  Z.  W.  Carter,  35  West 
39th  street.  New  York  City. 

Utah  is  the  title  of  the  latest  illustrated  booklet  issued  by 
the  Agricultural  Section  of  the  United  States  Railroad  Admin- 
istration. Governor  Simon  Bamberger  writes  the  introduction, 
and  he  says  that  agriculture  is  one  of  the  chief  industries  of  the 
state.  In  various  parts  of  the  state  land  in  practically  all  stages 
of  cultivation  may  be  obtained  at  reasonable  prices.  The  book 
contains  descriptions  of  the  valley  of  the  Great  Salt  Lake,  north- 
■eastern  Utah,  valleys  of  central  Utah,  eastern  Utah,  Utah  Basin, 
southwestern  Utah,  northwestern  and  Utah's  Dixie  (Washing- 
ton County)  ;  with  articles  on  live  stock,  farming,  dairying,  poul- 
try, crops  under  irrigation,  dry  farming  and  social  life. 

William  S.  Menden,  chief  engineer  of  the  Brooklyn  Rapid 
Transit  Company,  has  been  tried  in  the  Supreme  Court  of 
New  York,  at  Mineola,  on  a  charge  of  manslaughter  in  con- 
nection with  the  derailment  on  that  road  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y., 
on  November  1,  1918,  when  92  passengers  were  killed;  and 
on  Monday  last  was  acquitted  by  direction  of  the  judge. 
Three  other  officers  of  the  company  had  already  been  tried 
on  a  similar  charge,  two  of  them  being  acquitted,  and  the 
third  going  free  because  of  the  disagreement  of  the  jury.  It 
appears  that  the  prosecution  expected  to  convict  the  chief 
engineer  because  he  had  not  installed  automatic  block  sisjnals 
with  a  time  control  element  such  as  are  in  use  on  the  Inter- 
borough  Rapid  Transit  Company  at  certain  important  sta- 
tions. The  judge  said  that  no  man  could  reasonably  have 
"been  expected,  prior  to  this  accident,  to  exercise  the  foresight 


which  would  have  been  requisite  to  install  such  a  device.  The 
derailment,  which  was  caused  by  excessive  speed  on  a  sharp 
curve,  was  immediately  due  to  the  error  or  incompetence  of 
an  inexperienced  motorman.  Testimony  was  presented  at 
the  trial  to  the  effect  that  23  miles  an  hour  had  been  proved 
a  safe  rate  of  speed  over  the  curve. 

Contracts  Executed 

The  Railroad  .'Xdniinistration  has  executed  compensation  con- 
tracts with  the  Northwestern  Pacific  for  $1,338,000;  the  San 
Antonio  &  Aransas  Pass  for  $456,684;  the  Chicago,  Rock  Island 
&  Pacific  for  $15,880,601 ;  the  Minneapolis  &  St.  Louis  for  $2,812,- 
008;  the  Galveston,  Houston  &  Henderson  for  $127,366,  and  the 
Hamilton  Belt  for  $7,040. 

Charles  Warren  Hunt  Elected  Secretary  Emeritus 

Charles  Warren  Hunt,  secretary  of  the  American  Society  of 
Civil  Engineers,  has  resigned  from  that  position  and  has  been 
appointed  secretary  emeritus  of  the  society  and  granted  six 
months'  leave  of  absence.  No  action  has  as  yet  been  taken  by 
the  Board  of  Direction  in  the  matter  of  naming  a  successor  to 
Mr.  Hunt  and  in  the  interim  Col.  H.  S.  Cracker  will  serve  as 
acting  secretary. 

Correction 

fn  the  abstract  of  the  report  of  the  Automatic  Train  Con- 
trol Committee  published  in  the  Railway  Age  of  January  16, 
on  page  232  the  name  of  the  Nevens- Wallace  Train  Control 
Company — electrically  controlled  mechanical  trip  type,  was 
omitted  from  the  list  of  devices  found  available  by  the  com- 
mittee for  further  test  and  the  description  of  this  type  was 
incorrectly  printed  after  the  name  of  the  National  Safety 
.'\ppliance  Company,  whose  device  is  of  the  induction  type. 

Disastrous  Collision  Near  North  Bay 

In  a  rear  collision  of  west  bound  passenger  trains  on  the 
Canadian  Pacific  at  Corbell,  about  eleven  miles  east  of  North 
Bay,  Ont.,  on  Simday,  January  25,  eight  or  more  persons  (seven 
passengers  and  a  sleeping  car  conductor)  were  killed  and  21 
injured.  The  temperature  at  the  time  of  the  collision  was  about 
.^0  degrees  below  zero,  and  the  leading  train,  through  express 
No.  1,  had  been  stalled  by  some  cause  due  to  the  cold  weather, 
and  the  rear  car  was  run  into  and  crushed  by  the  second  section 
of  the  same  train.  Newspaper  reports  indicate  that  torpedoes 
had  been  put  on  the  rails  for  the  protection  of  the  standing  train, 
but  that  they  were  not  heard  by  the  engineman  of  the  second 
section. 

California  Railroad  Commission  Recommends 

New  Terminals  at  Los  Angeles 

The  Railroad  Commission  of  California  has  issued  a  re- 
port, made  by  its  engineers,  covering  the  results  of  a  two- 
years'  study,  which  recommends  the  construction  in  Los 
.\ngeles  of  a  new  union  passenger  station,  new  freight  sta- 
tion, elimination  of  grade  crossings  and  other  improvements 
estimated  to  cost  altogether  $32,233,445.  The  proposed  loca- 
tion for  the  passenger  terminal  is  on  a  site  extending  from 
Commercial  street  to  Alhambra  avenue  along  the  east  side 
of  North  Main  street,  and  the  estimated  cost  is  $10,000,000. 
The  union  freight  station  to  cost  $2,500,000,  would  be  built 
at  the  site  of  the  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe  freight  yard. 
.\  subway  would  be  required  from  the  Pacific  Electric  station 
at  Sixth  and  Main  streets,  along  Main  street  to  and  under 
the  new  passenger  terminal,  and  (changing  to  an  elevated  road- 
way) to  and  across  Alice  street  bridge  to  Brooklyn  avenue. 
This  would  cost  $2,500,000.  Elimination  of  all  important 
grade  crossings  on  the  banks  of  Los  Angeles  river,  from 
North  Broadway  to  Butte  street  would  cost  $4,000,000;  and 
the  elimination  of  61   street  crossing.*,  eight  electric  railway 
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crossings  and  two  steam  railroad  crossings  between  Los  An- 
geles and  Pasadena,  would  cost  $6,700,000. 

The  report  recommends  a  joint  railroad  between  Los  An- 
geles and  Pasadena  to  be  used  by  the  Atchison,  Topeka  & 
Santa  Fe  and  the  Los  Angeles  and  Salt  Lake. 

Statistics  of  Safety  Committees'  Work 

H.  M.  Mayo,  superintendent  of  safety  of  the  Southern  Pacific 
and  other  lines  in  Texas  reports  that  in  the  month  of  December 
Safety  Committee  members  reported  149  violations  of  safety 
rules  by  employees,  each  of  whom  was  warned  of  the  danger 
he  had  incurred.    These  cases  are  classified  as  follows : 

Violations 

Riding  engine  pilots Nine 

Adjusting  drawheads  with  foot    (car  moving) Fourteen 

Failing  to   use  blue   flag Six 

Breaking    air    hose Six 

Lining    couplers    (cars    moving) Seven 

Chocking    moving   car One 

Employees   boarding   moving  cars Nine 

Others    boarding    moving    cars Ten 

Using  open  lights  at  oil  tanks Three 

Tacks   improperly   block   and   defective Twelve 

Using    burred    tools Fifteen 

Failure  to  use  goggles  at  grinding  wheels Thirteen 

Lounging  under  cars ....    Eight 

Throwing  loose  boards  with  nails Sixteen 

Crossing  between   moving  cars Eleven 

No   protection   from   flying  rivets Five 

Stepping  on  foot  board  of  approaching  engines Four 

"What  argument  can  be  put  forward  in  defense  of  this  situation," 
says  Mr.  Mayo.  "Are  not  practices  such  as  these  actually  crimi- 
nal? Life  ought  to  be  worth  something,  yet  you  gamble  with  it 
as  though  it  could  be  bought  on  the  bargain  counter." 

Chemists  Seeking  Work 

Of  the  5,400  chemists  who  served  the  country  in  the  War  De- 
partment during  the  great  war  a  considerable  number  are  still 
looking  for  suitable  occupation,  and  Major  General  William 
L.  Sibert,  Director  of  Chemical  Warfare  Service,  appeals  to 
employers  needing  chemists  to  consider  these  men.  In  his  de- 
partment. Seventh  and  B  streets,  Washington,  a  clearing  house 
has  been  established  and  the  qualifications  of  these  chemists  are 
on  record  there. 

Major  Frederick  M.  Crossett,  chief  of  the  Relations  Section 
of  the  Chemical  Warfare  Service,  calls  attention  to  the  peculiar 
value  to  their  country  of  the  service  rendered  by  these  men. 
Many  of  them  made  themselves  voluntary  prisoners.  They 
agreed  to  live  within  the  stockades  surrounding  the  works  in 
which  were  carried  on  the  secret  processes  worked  out  by  Ameri- 
can chemists  that  gave  the  United  States  an  immeasurable 
superiority  over  Germany  in  chemical  warfare.  They  gave  up 
the  chance  to  go  abroad.  They  worked  apart  and,  from  the 
nature  of  the  case,  the  public  for  two  years  knew  nothing  of 
them.  They  remained  at  their  posts  until  after  the  armistice 
was  signed. 

Information  can  be  had  from  either  General  Sibert  or  Major 
Crossett,  Unit  F,  Floor  3,  Seventh  and  B  streets  N.  W.,  Wash- 
ington. 

Director  General  to  Give  Answer  on  Wage  Demands 

The  wage  demands  of  the  railroad  labor  organizations,  many 
of  which  have  been  pending  since  last  summer  and  fall,  will  be 
discussed  at  a  conference  with  Director  General  Hines  in  Wash- 
ington on  February  2  or  3  next  week.  As  it  is  regarded  as  cer- 
tain that  he  will  not  consider  it  possible  in  the  short  remaining 
period  of  federal  control  to  comply  with  the  large  demands  that 
they  have  made,  or  to  do  anything  more  than  make  some  read- 
justments for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  the  proper  relationship 
between  classes  of  employees,  the  developments  from  the  meeting 
as  to  the  attitude  that  will  be  assumed  by  the  labor  leaders  are 
being  looked  forward  to  with  interest. 

The  Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Trainmen  announced  last  week 
its  intention  of  pressing  the  Railroad  Administration  for  a  defi- 
nite answer  on  its  demand  for  a  general  wage  increase  filed  on 
July  1,  last  year.  W.  G.  Lee.  president  of  the  brotherhood,  tele- 
graphed to  Director  General  Hines  for  an  appointment  for  Jan- 
uary 26  and  called  a  meeting  of  his  committeemen  and  grand 
lodge  officers  at  Washington  on  that  date,  but  Mr.  Hines  replied 
that  he  was  leaving  on  that  day  for  an  inspection  trip  and  sug- 
gested that  another  date  be  arranged  after  February  1.  .At  the 
same    time    Mr.    Hines    invited    the    officers    of    the    other    labor 


organizations  to  a  conference  so  that  he  could  talk  to  them  all  at 
once.  Most  of  the  14  organizations  have  requests  for  general 
increases  pending,  although  the  engineers  and  conductors  have 
not  filed  any  definite  demands.  Hearings  have  been  held  by  the 
Board  of  Railroad  Wages  and  Working  Conditions  and  reports 
have  been  made  to  the  board  by  the  director  general,  but  under 
his  instructions  they  have  been  confined  to  the  question  of  read- 
justments of  alleged  inequalities. 

Farmers'  and  Labor  Unions'  Committees 

Urge  Two  More  Years  of  Federal  Control 

A  delegation  of  representatives  of  labor  and  farmers'  organiza- 
tions called  at  the  White  House  on  January  27  and  after  making 
some  speeches  to  Secretary  Tumulty,  left  a  letter  addressed  to 
the  President,  urging  a  two-year  extension  of  federal  control  of 
the  railroads.  The  delegation  included  several  of  those  who 
gave  the  President  similar  advice  on  December  17  shortly  before 
he  issued  his  proclamation  returning  the  railroads  as  of  March  1. 

In  the  letter  the  delegates  declare  that  the  Congressional  com- 
mittee is  in  such  a  hopeless  tangle  over  the  Cummins  and  Esch 
bills  that  it  will  be  impossible  to  reach  a  practical  solution  of  the 
railway  problem  before  March  1. 

"On  December  17,  last,"  reads  the  letter,  "representatives  of 
leading  organizations  of  farmers,  of  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor  and  state  federations  of  labor,  of  the  railway  brotherhoods, 
and  shop  crafts,  presented  to  you  a  letter  strongly  urging  that 
the  period  of  government  operation  be  continued  for  at  least 
two  years,  so  that  there  will  be  a  more  thorough  and  more  con- 
sistent trial  of  government  operation.  *  *  *  In  the  six  weeks 
since  then  the  sentiment  throughout  the  country  has  been  con- 
tinuously increasing  in  favor  of  this  two-year  extension  until  we 
can  accurately  sta^e  that  this  is  the  preponderant  desire  of  the 
farmers  and  of  organized  labor  forces  of  most  of  the  states  of 
the  Union.  This,  too,  is  the  sentiment  of  the  unorganized  farm- 
ers and  workers  of  America. 

"The  return  of  the  railroads  will  involve  an  increase  in  freight 
rates  of  25  to  40  per  cent,  which  mean  an  increase  in  the  cost 
of  living,  as  estimated  by  your  director  general  of  railroads,  of 
at  least  $4,000,000,000  a  year.  This  will  be  nothing  short  of  a 
national  calamity. 

The  farmers'  organizations  were  those  represented  by  George 
P.  Hampton  and  Benjamin  C.  Marsh. 

Safety  Instruction  in  Schools 

The  National  Safety  Council,  Ralph  C.  Richards,  president, 
has  issued  a  pamphlet,  which  railroads  are  asked  to  buy  at  five 
cents  each  and  to  circulate  among  school  authorities,  wherein 
will  be  found  a  short  argument  advocating  the  introduction,  in 
public  and  parochial  schools,  of  a  book  by  Dr.  E.  C.  Payne,  con- 
taining an  attractive  scheme  for  teaching  safety  habits  to  chil- 
dren and  youths.  Fred  Meyers,  Wabash  Railroad,  St.  Louis,  Mo., 
chairman  of  the  steam  railroad  section  of  the  National  Safety 
Council,  in  a  letter  to  railroads  which  are  members  of  the  council, 
points  out  the  value  of  safety  work  in  schools  already  done  by 
many  railroads  and  the  useful  results  to  be  expected  from  further 
activity  in  this  direction. 

A  syllabus  for  teachers,  including  a  complete  outline  of  a  plan 
for  teaching,  has  been  prepared  from  Dr.  Payne's  book,  and  can 
be  had  at  nine  dollars  a  dozen  copies. 

Dr.  Payne's  method  includes  the  incorporation  of  safety  ques- 
tions into  ordinary  subjects,  arithmetic,  language,  etc.,  and  the 
encouragement  of  the  children  of  a  school  to  organize  them- 
selves into  an  association  with  the  high  ideal  of  being  responsi- 
ble for  the  welfare  of  the  community  in  which  they  live.  A 
sample  question,  under  the  head  of  arithmetic,  reads :  "If  the 
population  of  the  United  States  was  91,972,266  in  1910,  and  the 
accidental  deaths  are  54,300,  to  what  would  the  population  of  the 
United  States  be  reduced  by  accidents  alone  in  ten  years  if 
population  did  not  increase  in  other  ways?"  In  the  teaching  of 
drawing,  the  pupils  are  called  upon  to  make  pictures  of  chil- 
dren doing  dangerous  things,  and  they  attach  to  these  pictures 
suitable  and  instructive  "slogans."  Through  reading  classes,  pu- 
pils are  led  to  convey  to  their  parents  all  sorts  of  useful  infor- 
mation about  prevention  of  accidents.  In  composition,  pupils 
assigned  to  these  subjects  are  found  to  make  unexpectedly  rapid 
progress  in  language.  Tn  Cleveland,  Ohio,  pupils  have  learned, 
.Tud  have  taught,  important  lessons  in  safety  through  amateur 
theatricals. 
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November  Earnings 

III  tlu-  ilcvcn  iiioiulis  ciidcil  Novciiihir  JO,  191'.',  18t)  Class  1 
reads  and  17  switchiiiK  and  ti-rmiiial  roads  i-ariicd  net  operating 
income  aniounliuK  to  $503,049,514,  according  to  tiie  monthly  sum- 
mary issued  l)y  the  liiterstalc  Commerce  Commission.  This  com- 
pares with  $()<)4,4{<0.245  in  the  corresponding  period  of  1918,  and 
with  $832,000,000  (or  the  corresponding  monihs  of  tlic  test  pe- 
riod, thereliy  indicating  a  delicit  for  the  government  for  11 
months  of  $32'>,000,000.  A  preliminary  statement  issued  by  ihe 
Railroad  .Administration  recast  the  accounis  so  as  to  show  a 
loss  of  only  $2<)3,000.000  for  this  period.  The  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  ligures  do  not  correspond  exactly  with 
those  of  the  Railroad  Administration  because  they  include  a 
few  roads  not  under  federal  operation.  The  operating  ratio 
for  11  months  was  84,66,  as  compared  with  80.73  in  1918. 

For  November  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  report 
shows  a  net  operating  income  of  $21,966,992,  as  compared  with 
$57,270,158  in  November,  1918.     The  operating  revenues  for  the 


upon  seniority,  discipline,  etc.,  and  jjrovideS  that  there  will 
be  no  change  in  the  agreement  during  federal  operation  until 
after  30  days'  notice  lias  been  given  by  either  parly.  In  the 
agreement  a  classification  is  outlined. 

Stop  the  Waste ! 

This  is  the  heading  of  a  large  placard,  red  and  black,  dealing 
willi  freight-damage  claims,  which  has  been  ptisted  by  the 
Transi)ortation  Department  of  the  Southern  Railway  and  ad- 
dressed to  "Every  Employee  of  the  Southern  Railroad  Lines  and 
yXssoeiated  Railro;ids,  wherever  located,  in  whatever  department." 
.Among  other  tilings  it  says: 

"Vou,  as  an  individual,  must  play  your  part  in  the  game  of 
prevention  of  the  loss  of  and  damage  to  freights,  if  wc  are  to 
win.  If  any  man  among  us  hasn't  tlie  courage  to  stand  up  and 
come  to  tip-toe  and  do  the  thing  that  he  knows  will  protect  the 
property  which  he  in  his  job  is  charged  to  safeguard,  then  let 


RAILWAY   REVENUES   FOR  NOVEMBER  AND  FOR   ELEVEN   MONTH.S. 


Item 
1.     Average   number   miles   operated. 


Revenues: 

2.  Freight      

3.  Passenger    

4.  Mail    

5.  Express    

6.  .Ml  other  transportation. 

7.  Incidental     

8.  Joint     facility — Cr 

9.  Joint    facility — Dr 


10.  Railway   operating   revenues 

Expenses: 

11.  Maintenance  of  way  and  structures. 

12.  Maintenance    of    equipment 

13.  Traffic 

14.  Transportation     

15.  Miscellaneous   operations    

16.  General    

17.  Transportation   for  investment — Cr.. 


18.  Railway   operating   expen.ses 

19.  Net  revenue  from  railway  operations 

20.  Railway  tax  accruals  (excludin.i;  "War  Taxes") . 

21.  Uncollectible    railway    revenues 


22.  Railway  operating  income 

23.  Equipment  rents   (Dr.  Bal.) 

24.  Joint  facility  rent   (Dr.   Bal.) 

25.  Net  of  items  22,  23  and  24 

26.  Ratio  of  operating  expenses  to  operating  revs. .  % 
bit   item. 


Novemt>er 

Eleven  mon 

ths 

.'\mount 

Per 

of  road 

1919 

1.296 

394 

18 

63 

46 

52 

3 

1 

1,871 

284 

479 

17 

822 

19 

46 

2 

1,665 

mile 
1  operated 

■^ N 

1918 

Amount 

Per 
of  road 

1919 

13,905 

4,609 

204 

477 

495 

513 

27 

8 

mile 
operated 

1919 
234,159.32 

1918 
234,047.09 

$322,551,705 

81,766,019 

4,244,888 

10.695,145 

10,514,682 

10,687,905 

591,740 

136,896 

1919 
233,950.00 

$3,253,139,834 

1,078,222.658 

47,728,608 

111,621.167 

115,824,015 

120,108,508 

6,265.095 

1,968,560 

4,730,941,325 

714,198.357 

1,115,552,557 

42,905,777 

1,979,388,602 

44.50b,260 

114,244,141 

5.424,701 

1918 
234,287.84 

$3,148,523,766 

939,618,167 

48,954,789 

113,370,896 

116,119.655 

114,468,506 

5,433,399 

1,596,932 

4,484,892,246 

586,221,354 

1,001,259,690 

45,409,835 

1,855,384.388 

35,406,458 

102.233,691 

5,141,814 

3.620,773,602 

864.118,644 

1918 

,  $303,511,167 

92,322,627 

4.283,114 

14,755,913 

10,851,544 

12,013.757 

585,990 

185,278 

1,378 

349 

18 

46 

45 

46 

3 

1 

1,884 

13,439 
4,010 
209 
484 
496 
488 
23 
7 

438,138,834 

440,915,188 

62,694,295 

102,094,322 

3,319.293 

183,992,084 

3,253,575 

9,918,523 

451,796 

364,820,296 

20,222 

3,053 

4,769 

183 

8,461 

190 

488 

23 

19,142 

66,645,163 

112,210,717 

4,006.003 

192.415,151 

4,412,448 

10,723,907 

480.955 

268 

436 

14 

786 

14 

43 

2 

2.502 

4,274 

194 

7,919 

151 

436 

22 

389.932,434 

1,559 
325 

4,005,372,993 

17,121 

3,101 

757 
3 

15,454 

48,206,400 

76,094,892 

15,910,468 
32,045 

206 

725.568,332 

3,688 

18,820.349 
143,521 

80 

1 

68 

177,017,268 
810,400 

547,740.664 

173,168,302 
549,630 

739 
2 

29,242.530 

60,152,379 

1,612,843 
1,269,378 

57,270,158 

125 

257 

7 

5 

245 

690,400,712 

2,341 

2,947 

5,880,036 
1,395,502 

25 
6 

30,827,833 
13.863.31,7 

12,945,730 
12,974,737 

664,480.245 

132 

59 

55 

56 

21,966,992 

94 

503,049,514 

2,150 

2,836 

"Credit  item. 


roads  as  a  whole  show  the  effect  of  the  coal  strike  very  little, 
having  decreased  only  $2,776,(XX),  as  compared  with  November, 
1918,  but  the  eastern  roads  show  a  falling  off  in  revenues  of 
$23,000,000.  The  freight  revenues  of  the  roads  as  a  whole,  how- 
ever, fell  off  $19,000,000,  while  the  passenger  revenues  increased 
$10,000,000  and  the  express  revenues  $4,000,000.  Expenses  show 
an  increase  of  $25,000,000,  of  which  $10,000,000  was  in  mainte- 
nance of  equipment,  $4,000,000  in  maintenance  of  way,  and  $8,- 
000,000  in  transportation,  showing  that  the  unfavorable  results 
of  the  month  are  largely  due  to  other  causes  than  the  coal 
strike.  The  commission's  figures  are  shown  in  the  large  table. 
The  average  railway  operating  income  per  mile  for  Novem- 
ber (item  22,  $125)  compares  with  an  average  for  November, 
1914,  1915  and  1916,  of  $378  per  mile. 


National  Agreement  for  Signal  Employees 

A  national  agreement  covering  rules  and  working  condi- 
tions for  employees  represented  by  the  Brotherhood  of  Rail- 
road Signalmen  of  America,  effective  February  1,  1920,  has 
been  signed  between  the  director  general  and  the  officers  of 
that  organization,  to  continue  in  force  during  the  period  of 
federal  control.  The  request  for  this  agreement  was  made 
several  months  ago  by  this  organization  and  has  been  under 
consideration   since   that  time.     The  agreement  covers  rules 


him  stand  aside  and  keep  out  of  the  way  of  those  who  will 
'carry  on.' 

"What  do  you  say?  Will  you  go  along  with  us  and  'carry  on' 
for  a  return  to  pre-war  basis? 

"This  isn't  a  'drive,'  it's  a  call  to  come  along  and  do  your 
duty  to  mankind  and  your  Railroad. 

"Mr.  Agent:  Post  this  in  your  office  and  warehouses  and  see 
to  it  that  every  human  being  connected  with  the  station  under 
your  jurisdiction  understands  and  discharges  the  duty  he  owes 
to  his  Railroad  and  himself.     *     *     * 

"Mr.  Conductor  :  Post  this  in  your  cab  and  not  only  talk  to 
the  boys  in  your  crew  about  it,  but  see  that  the  stuff  is  handled 
right.  1  am  counting  on  you  to  set  the  example.  Waste  in  local 
way  service  is  one  of  the  heaviest  contributors  to  the  loss  and 
damage  account.  It  isn't  necessary  for  me  to  enter  into  detail; 
you  know  better  than  anyone  else  hozv  freight  should  be  handled. 

"Mr.  Engineman  :  That  last  application  of  the  emergency  when 
you  froze  her  to  the  spot  destroyed  valuable  property  and  cost 
your  railroad  heavily.  Have  a  care,  old  fellow,  shocks  in  transit 
are  expensive,  and  you  can  materially  reduce  them. 

"Mr.  Yardmaster:  Post  this  in  your  office  and  at  other  points 
where  your  forces  will  be  reminded  what  an  unusual  shock  in 
switching  means  to  the  merchandise  car.  Seriously  consider  the 
cost.     *    *    * 

"For  ten    months,   January   to    October,   inclusive,    Southern 
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Railroad  Lines  paid  for  loss  of  and  damage  to  freights  as  fol- 
lows: 

1917 $752,561 

1918 1,035,917 

1919 3,262,872 

"Remember  this  money  is  gone;  it  cannot  be  turned  into  ties, 
rails,  cars  or  new  cabooses.  Will  you  cut  a  million  and  a  half 
off  these  figures  during  1920?  You  did  the  trick  once  before; 
why  not  force  history  to  repeat  itself?' 

"It  is  said  that  the  two  big  things  of  today  are  love  and  service. 

Imagine  the  unhappiness  of  the  man  who  doesn't  love  his  work 

to  a  point  where  he  will  through  that  love  for  mankind  and  his 

chosen  profession  go  the  limit  to  render  100  per  cent  service.  *  *  * 

"[Signed]     W.  H.  Gatchell." 

Freight  Efficiency  on  the  Erie 

A.  J.  Stone,  Federal  Manager,  in  a  circular  addressed  to 
division  officers  and  employees  of  the  Erie  Railroad  says  that 
the  transportation  department  is  doing  work  better  than  has  been 
done  before  and  better  than  is  being  done  on  some  neighboring 
railroads.  Referring  first  to  improvement  in  freight  car  move- 
ment he  reports   the  following  figures  : 

AVERAGE   MILES   PER   CAR   PER   DAY 

October  1916   26.6 

October  1917   25.7 

October  1918   30.1 

October  1919   37.5 

The  increase  in  1919  over  1917,  which  was  the  year  previous  to 
Federal  operation  is  45  per  cent.  Averages  reported  from  neigh- 
boring roads  for  October,  1919,  compare  with  the  Erie  as  fol- 
lows : 

AVERAGE    MILES    PER    CAR    PER    DAY. 

Erie   Railroad    37.5 

D.   L.   &  W 30.7 

New    York    Central 27.8 

Lehigh    Valley    24.2 

Baltimore   &   Ohio    (Lines   East) 24.0 

Baltimore   &   Ohio    (Lines   West) 29.4 

Pennsylvania   (Lines  East) 24.8 

Pennsylvania    (Lines   Westl 21.4 

This  increased  mileage  per  car  per  day  was  not  accomplished 
by  running  trains  fast  with  light  tonnage,  as  will  be  seen  by  the 
following   statement: 

AVERAGE  GROSS  TONS  PER  TRAIN  PER  MILE 

October    1916    1787 

October    1917    1932 

October    1918    19-^7 

October   1919    2067 

An  increase  of  over  15  per  cent  since  1916. 

"Having  moved  the  cars  faster,  and  increased  the  train  load 
at  the  same  time,  it  will  be  interesting  to  know  what  each  man 
did  to  produce  this  result.  Taking  the  total  number  of  hours 
worked  by  all  the  engineers,  firemen,  conductors  and  brakemen 
on  the  entire  railroad  and  dividing  it  into  the  total  number  of 
tons  handled  one  mile,  the  following  appears : 
SYSTEM   AVERAGE;    GROSS    TON    MILES    PER   MAN    ONE    HOUR 

October   1916    1902 

October   1917    1883 

October   1918    1991 

October   1919    2552 

"Each  man  on  a  train  working  an  hour  in  1919  represented 
the  movement  of  2,552  gross  ton  miles,  an  increase  of  34  per 
cent   over    1916." 

While  recognizing  the  efforts  of  all  classes,  Mr.  Stone  calls 
particular  attention  to  the  fuel  record,  "The  firemen  (assisted 
more  or  less  by  the  enginemen)  have  made  the  following  good 
record : 

POUNDS    OF    COAL    BURNED   TO    MOVE    1,000    GROSS  TONS    ONE 
MILE 

October    1916    172 

October    1917    174 

October    1918    168 

October    1919    155 

"Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  in  1919  ten  per  cent  less  coal  was 
burned  to  move  a  given  load  of  1,000  gross  tons  one  mile  than 
in  1916.  Ten  per  cent  of  the  Erie  locomotive  fuel  consumption 
for  a  year  amounts  to  about  400,000  tons. 

"It  is  gratifying  to  know  that  the  physical  performance  of 
handling  the  equipment  and  traffic  is  being  carried  on  with  an 
efficiency  never  before  attained.  It  is  expected  and  believed 
that  you  will  keep  up  the  stroke  and  show  the  same  improve- 
ment during  the  coming  year  as  has  been  shown  during  the 
past  year.    .    .     ." 
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Personnel  of  Commissions 

George  R.  Kibbe,  of  Fruitvale,  Cal.,  has  been  appointed  chief 
accountant  of  the  department  of  finance  and  accounting  of  the 
Railroad  Commission  of  California.  Mr.  Kibbe  was  formerly 
with  the  United  States  Shipping  Board  Emergency  Fleet  Corpo- 
ration. .   I  i! 


Court  News 

Trespassers  Crossing  Tracks 

The  Kansas  Supreme  Court  holds  that  no  public  way  is 
established  across  a  switchyard  merely  because  pedestrians 
for  many  years  had  so  frequently  trespassed  thereon  that 
they  had  worn  a  beaten  track  across  it.  Any  one  who  under- 
takes to  cross  a  switchyard  of  many  tracks,  where  engines 
and  cars  are  likely  to  be  moving  at  any  time  in  the  regular 
course  of  the  railroad's  business,  is  held  a  trespasser  and 
does  so  at  his  own  peril.  The  only  duty  of  the  railroad  com- 
pany and  its  employees  towards  such  trespassers  is  not  to 
wilfully  injure  him. — Allen  v.  Missouri  Pacific  (Kan.)  178 
Pac.  395. 


Fraudulent  Injury  Claims — Proof  of  Other  Offenses 

In  a  prosecution  for  obtaining  money  from  a  railroad  com- 
pany by  falsely  pretending  to  have  been  injured  by  its  negli- 
gence, the  Iowa  Supreme  Court  holds  that  evidence  that  the 
acciised  had  made  similar  claims  against  other  railroad  com- 
panies was  admissible  to  show  motive  and  scheme  and  pur- 
pose to  defraud.  The  falsity  of  the  claim  must  be  proved 
independently  of  other  instances  wherein  the  accused  had 
defrauded  other  railroad  companies;  but  when  the  falsity  of 
the  claim  has  been  shown,  the  accused's  intent  may  be  shown 
by  previous  similar  transactions  whereby  he  obtained  money 
froin  other  companies. — State  v.  Kouzen  (Iowa)  171  N 
W.   137. 


Obstruction  of  Street  While  Changing  Grades 

No  Liability  for  Injury  to  Business 

The  New  York  Court  of  Appeals  holds  that  a  railroad  com- 
pany causing  the  obstruction  of  a  street  during  the  making  of 
improvements  eliminating  grade  crossings  under  orders  of  the 
Public  Service  Commission  is  not  responsible  for  damage  to 
one's  business  by  reason  of  the  erection  of  a  temporary  struc- 
ture. Where  improvements  are  lawfully  made  in  a  public  street 
which  do  not  involve  direct  encroachment  upon  private  property, 
the  person  or  corporation  making  them  is  not  liable  for  conse- 
quential damages  unless  they  are  caused  by  negligence,  miscon- 
duct or  want  of  skill.— Ramine  v.  Long  Island,  226  N.  Y.  327, 
123  N.  E.  747. 

Federal  Control — Suits  Against  Railroads 

The  Massachusetts  Supreme  Court  holds  that  a  railroad 
guard's  right  to  damages  for  breach  of  his  contract  of  employ- 
ment is  a  vested  right  of  property,  enforceable,  under  General 
Order  No.  18a,  in  the  Superior  Court  for  the  county,  where,  in 
contemplation  of  law,  the  guard  had  his  residence.  It  is  also 
held  that  the  order  of  the  Director  General  of  Railroads  that 
suits  against  carriers,  while  under  federal  control,  must  be 
brought  in  the  county  where  the  plaintiff  resides,  or  where  the 
cause  of  action  arose,  having  been  issued  after  action  had  been 
begun,  is  inapplicable,  so  that  the  guard  could  resort  to  any 
court  of  competent  jurisdiction,  though  no  attachment  on  mesne 
process  could  be  made,  and,  if  a  judgment  was  obtained,  no 
execution  could  be  levied  on  the  railroad's  property. — West  v. 
N.  Y.,  N.  H.  &  H.  (Mass.),  123  N.  E.  621. 
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The  State  and  South  Railways  of  Austria  are  reported  by 
the  Times  (Luiukm)  Trade  Supplcinmt.  In  h.i\c  l)Ciii  ac- 
quired by  French  financiers. 

Extension  of  Greek  Railway 

Le  Pcfit  Journal,  of  December  30,  reports  that  a  party  of  50 
Frencii  railway  experts  was  Icaviiiu;  Paris  that  day  for  Athens 
to  supervise  the  or>;ani/atioii  of  ilic  Greel<  railways,  which  are 
10  be  materially  e.xtended  after  tlie  coming  into  force  of  the 
Treaty  of  Versailles. 

Oil  Fuel  in  South  America 

London. 
.'\  lar,i;e  number  of  the  .South  American  railroads  are  con- 
verting their  locomotives  from  coal  to  oil,  fuel  consumption. 
.\mong  those  that  have  already  made  considerable  progress  in 
this  direction  are  the  Buenos  Aires  Western  Railway,  thereby 
saving  a  sum  of  £3  per  ton  on  the  fuel  consumed;  the  Buenos 
Aires  Great  Northern,  the  Entre  Rios,  the  Cordoba  Central, 
the  Venezuela  Central,  the  Bolivia  railway  which  has  all  neces- 
sary oil  at  its  own  doors,  and  the  Central  Argentine  Railway, 

Electrification  of  the  Central  of  Brazil 

London. 

An  Anglo-Italian  syndicate  is  reported  to  have  presented  to 
the  Federal  Government  of  Brazil  an  elaborate  scheme  for  the 
electrification  of  the  Central  railway,  a  Government  owned  enter- 
prise. A  similar  project  has  already  been  put  before  the  Ad- 
ministration by  a  French  syndicate  and  the  granting  of  the 
concession  will  depend  upon  the  terms  offered.  It  is  believed 
that  the  government  engineers  are  in  favor  of  the  French  ofifer 
being  accepted. 

Definitions  of  Export  Quotations 

The  National  I'oreign  Trade  Council,  1  Hanover  Square, 
Xevv  York,  is  issuing  a  small  15-page  booklet  containing 
definitions  of  export  quotations  and  general  recommendations  for 
a  standard  American  export  practice.  These  suggestions  have 
been  adopted  by  a.  conference  of  the  Foreign  Trade  Council  and 
eight  other  associations.  They  bring  out  the  advisability  of 
abandoning  the  use  of  abbreviated  forms  of  export  price  quota- 
tions, but  their  real  purpose  is  to  effect  a  simplification  and  stand- 
ardization of  American  practice  as  to  export  terms. 

Railway  Reconstruction  in  Serbia 

.\  semi-ot^cial  statement,  recently  issued  in  Belgrade,  states : 
"The  Roumanian  Minister  in  Belgrade  lately  called  on  M. 
Davidovitch,  Serbian  Premier,  and  informed  him,  in  conformity 
with  instructions  received,  that  the  Roumanian  Government  had 
waived  the  seizure  of  building  material  for  the  bridge  over  the 
Save  and  of  the  400  railway  trucks  and  13  locomotives  hitherto 
kept  back  in  Roumania.  This  material,  which  was  detained  by 
the  former  Roumanian  Government,  was  essential  for  the  re- 
construction of  the  railway  bridge  over  the  Save  destroyed  by 
the  Austriaiis  at  the  time  of  their  retreat,  and  the  failure  to 
repair  the  bridge  has  been  causing  an  interruption  of  direct  com- 
munication between  Constantinople  and  Salonica  and  Western 
Europe  for  the  last  few  months." 

Railway  Needs  in  Jugoslavia 

The  richest  Jugoslav  province,  Wojwodina.  has  only  one  rail- 
road communication  with  Serbia,  that  over  the  Sava  bridge  at 
Semlin.  As  this  railroad  is  glutted  with  the  traffic  with  Croatia, 
Bosnia,  Dalmatia,  and  Slovenia,  as  well  as  the  transit  traffic 
with  Roumania,  Wojwodina  is  almost  entirely  cut  off  from 
Serbia.  The  Belgrade  Trgoinnski  Glasnik  says  the  Guaranty 
Trust  Company  is  in  favor  of  building  a  large  railroad  bridge 
over  the  Danube  between  the  Banat  town  Kovin  and  the  Ser- 


i)'aM  Smederevo.  .As  inlliientia!  circles  in  the  Ban.it  and  in 
Serbia  are  in  favor  of  llie  project,  it  is  probable  that  work  will 
soon   be  begun. 

Germany  Forbids  Misuse  of  Freight  Cars 

London. 
The  Technic.il   Review  gives  an  abstract  from  the  Zeitung 
lies   Vereins   Deutcher   Eisenbalinverwaltungen,   which   states 
•-hat  the  German  Minister  of  Commerce  issued  the  following 
pnclamalion  on   .Vovember  2,  1919: 

1.  It  is  forhidjrn  to  use  for  other  purposes  wagons  allocated  to  special 
iliities,  also  wagons  which  have  been  unloaded  are  not  to  t>c  reloaded 
without    tile    iicrmission   of   the    railway    authorities. 

2.  It  is  forbidden  that  goods  should  be  delivered  to  the  railways  for 
despatch,  if  such  goods  come  under  the  heading  of  goods  which  have 
been    schcdiilcil   as   unsuitable   in   the   public   interest    for  such   transport. 

.(.  .Any  |>crson  who  ilisobeys  t'.ie  above  two  clauses  is  liable  to  imprison- 
,  "',''"'  ,''"■  '2  months  and  to  a  fine  of  £750  or  to  one  of  these  penalties. 
4.      the  .Act  becomes  operative  by  its  publication. 

Appropriations   for   New   Lines  in   Bolivia 

The  Chamber  of  Deputies  of  Bolivia  has  recently  passed  two 
loan  bills,  one  for  the  appropriation  of  8,700,000  pesos  for  the 
construction  of  small  railways  and  the  improvement  of  the  sani- 
tation system;  and  another  for  the  appropriation  of  2,500,000 
pesos  to  be  used  on  the  Yungas-Beni  Railway.  The  route  for 
the  proposed  railway,  which  has  been  previously  mentioned  in 
these  columns,  to  run  from  the  city  of  Puno,  Peru,  around  the 
end  of  Lake  Titicaca  to  Guaqui,  the  Bolivian  port  on  that  lake, 
is  to  be  surveyed  in  the  near  future.  This  route  will  eliminate 
the  need  of  trans-shipment  of  goods  there  and  will  thus  effect 
the  lowering  of  the  freight  rates  from  Mollendo,  Peru,  to  La 
Paz,  Bolivia. 

The  English  Channel  Tunnel 

In  order  to  expedite  decision  respecting  the  construction  of 
a  tunnel  under  the  English  Channel,  a  deputation  of  the  Chan- 
nel Tunnel  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  recently  called 
upon  the  Prime  Minister.  iHis  attention  was  called  to  the  fact 
that  no  serious  engineering  difficulties  were  anticipated ;  that 
the  time  necessary  for  completion  would  be  five  years;  and  the 
total  cost  would  be  $155,728,000,  or  double  the  pre-war  estimate. 
There  was  said  to  be  great  enthusiasm  for  the  scheme  in  France. 

The  Prime  Minister  in  replying  stated  that  the  problem  would 
be  carefully  examined  from  the  engineering,  military,  naval, 
and  air  points  of  view,  and  "if  the  military  advice  is  favorable 
the  ministry  will  certainly  be  prepai-ed  to  support  the  plan  on 
general  grounds." 

New  Line  for  Mexico 

The  Rio  Grande  border  town  of  Ojinaga,  which  has  figured 
prominently  in  revolutionary  affairs  of  Mexico  during  the  last 
several  years,  is  to  obtain  a  railroad  outlet,  according  to  official 
announcement  that  has  just  been  made.  It  is  stated  that  the 
Department  of  Communications  and  Public  Works  of  the  Mexi- 
can government  has  authorized  the  construction  of  a  railroad 
from  Juarez  to  Ojinaga,  250  miles,  and  that  the  survey  for  the 
proposed  line  has  been  ordered.  The  route  of  the  road  follows 
closely  the  course  of  the  Rio  Grande.  Although  its  primary 
purpose  is  to  provide  means  for  the  quick  transportation  of 
troops  and  supplies  in  case  of  border  disturbance,  it  will  also 
serve  to  open  to  development  a  considerable  stretch  of  valley 
territory  that  is  susceptible  of  reclamation  by  means  of  irrigation. 
It  is  planned  tc  ultimately  extend  the  line  from  Ojinaga  south- 
east to  a  connection  with  the  Eagle  Pass-Torreon  division  of  the 
National  Railways  of  Mexico.  The  proposed  extension  will  be 
about  400  miles  long.  The  cost  of  building  the  road  from  Juarez 
to  Ojinaga  v/ill  be  borne  jointly  by  the  federal  government  and 
the  Chihuahua  state  government,  it  is  announced. 

Mexico  to  Spend  $2,000,000  for  Equipnient 

An  appropriation  of  4,000,000  jiesos,  equivalent  to  $2,000,000, 
has  just  been  authorized  by  the  Mexican  government  for  the 
purchase  of  rolling  stock  for  the  National  Railways  of  Mexico. 
Most  of  the  new  enuipment  will  be  second-liand  and  will  be  pur- 
chased in  the  United  States.  There  is  at  present  such  a  shortage 
of  cars  and  engines  upon  the  different  divisions  of  the  National 
Railways  that  it  is  impossible  to  move  but  a  small  percentage  of 
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the  irafiic  that  is  offered.  Thousands  of  box  cars  have  been 
wrecked  by  bandits  and  revolutionists  during  the  last  several 
years.  The  shops  of  the  railroad  at  Saltillo,  Aguas  Calientes 
and  other  points  are  doing  considerable  work  in  the  matter  of 
reconstructing  damaged  cars  and  engines,  but  the  number  which 
is  being  luriied  out  is  far  from  sufficient  to  meet  the  demands  of 
traffic.  Thousands  of  new  railroad  crossties  are  needed  to  repair 
the  rundown  condition  of  the  system.  Large  orders  for  mate- 
rials have  been  placed  in  the  United  States  and  some  shipments 
of  crossties  have  been  received.  In  the  more  isolated  parts  of 
the  country  where  timber  is  scarce  the  sidetracks  have  been  torn 
up  liy  poverty-stricken  natives  and  the  crossties  used  for  fuel. 

Train  Ferries  for  African  Lakes 

A  proposal  to  employ  train  ferries  for  the  great  lakes  on 
the  African  continent,  has  been  offered  in  England  by  H. 
Wilson-Fox,  M.  P.  The  project  is  reported  as  especially  de- 
sirable, for  a  considerable  time  must  necessarily  elapse  be- 
fore the  Cape  to  Cairo  Railway  is  an  accomplished  fact,  and 
anything,  therefore,  that  is  practical  and  calculated  to  expe- 
dite transport  in  the  regions  to  be  traversed  should  be  wel- 
comed. Mr.  Wilson-Fox  emphasizes  that  for  the  purpose  of 
train-ferry  service,  the  Byasa,  Tanganyika  and  Victoria 
Nyanza  systems  have  the  great  advantage  that  they  are  not 
tidal — although  this  does  not  mean  that  provision  need  not 
be  made  at  the  docks  for  appreciable  changes  of  level,  which 
may  be  due  either  to  the  seasonal  rainfalls  or  by  the  action 
of  the  long-continued  winds. 

The  lake  routes  indicated  run  practically  north  and  south 
and  represent  in  the  aggregate  about  850  miles,  and  Mr. 
Wilson-Fox  estimates  that  at  present  prices  it  would  cost 
about  $20,000,000  to  construct  railways  over  this  distance,  as 
against  a  cost  of  $6,000,000  for  train  ferries,  or  a  saving  of 
$14,000,000. 

In  regard  to  the  Victoria  Nyanza,  Mr.  Wilson-Fox  does  not 
anticipate  that  the  use  of  train  ferries  on  that  great  lake  will 
be  restricted  to  north-to-south  routes.  He  fully  expects  that 
in  days  to  come  there  will  be  quite  a  number  of  other  ferry 
services,  notably  between  Kisumu  (Port  Florence),  and  the 
ports  on  the  northern  and  western  shores,  for  the  purpose  of 
developing  the  valuable  agricultural  regions  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  lake,  and  particularly  those  lying  to  the  west,  north- 
west and  north,  by  giving  them  better  communications  with 
the  shortest  route  to  the  east  coast  via  the  Uganda  Railway. 

Europe  to  India  by  Rail 

The  fascinating  idea  of  efTecting  railway  communication 
between  Europe  and  India  has  been  advocated  for  many  years, 
and  it  is  perhaps  not  generally  recognized,  says  the  Railway 
Gazette,  London,  that  this  project  is  now  well  on  the  way 
to  fruition  owing  to  the  construction  and  development  of 
military  railways  in  the  Mesopotamian  theatre  of  war.  In 
that  vast  country,  there  are  now  approximately  1,000  miles  of 
railway,  about  250  miles  being  standard  gage  line,  which  was 
constructed  in  1915  by  the  Germans  as  part  of  the  Berlin- 
Bagdad  scheme,  has  been  extended  to  Baija,  a  point  only 
some  200  miles  southeast  of  Nisibin,  to  which  place  the  Ger- 
mans have  extended  the  Konia-Mosul  line. 

Additionally,  a  meter  gage  line  is  now  being  operated  be- 
tween Bagdad  and  Quaritu  on  the  Persian  frontier,  while 
construction  is  proceeding  on  an  extension  to  Khermanshah. 
The  existence  of  these  two  lines,  together  with  the  approach- 
ing completion  on  the  meter  gage  of  the  Bagdad-Basra 
through  railway,  mark  a  decided  advance  in  the  railway  de- 
velopment of  the  Middle  East,  and  with  the  tendency  of  the 
Indian  lines  to  extend  into  Persia,  there  would  appear  to  be 
every  probability  of  the  through  line  between  Europe  and 
India  via  Persia  being  completed  in  a  very  short  time.  All 
that  would  then  remain  to  place  England  into  direct  rail 
communication  with  her  Far  Eastern  possessions  is  the  com- 
pletion of  the  Channel  tunnel,  which  would  now  appear  to 
be  well  within  the  range  of  practical  politics. 

The  subject  is  of  considerable  interest,  concludes  the  Rail- 
way Gazette,  more  especially  in  view  of  the  industrial  and 
agricultural  development  of  the  Middle  East,  and  as  there 
appears  to  be  every  possibility  of  considerable  railway  de- 


velopment in   Persia  in  the  near  future,  the  throughout  mail 
route  may  soon  be  an  accomplished  fact. 

American  Locomotives  for  Jugoslavia 

Commerce  Reports  in  its  issue  of  January  22  gives  the  fol- 
lowing translation  from  the  "Pravda"  of  Belgrade,  of  December 
11,  relative  to  the  prospective  purchase  of  American  locomotives 
by  the  Jugoslav  Government : 

"The  question  of  locomotives  will  soon  be  favorably  settled. 
In  the  first  place,  the  plans  decided  upon  during  the  last  few 
days  in  Vienna  by  M.  Kristan  will  have  a  decisive  effect  on 
this  subject.  The  departure  of  MM.  Kristran  and  Sartchitch 
for  Prague  and  Berlin  has  to  do  with  the  same  question. 
Then,  too,  it  is  probable  that  the  steps  taken  by  M.  Drach- 
kovitch  may  result  in  the  return  of  the  locomotives  taken 
from  us  by  the  Bulgars  as  well  as  of  those  lent  by  us  to  the 
Allies  at  Salonica.  Now  that  the  treaty  of  peace  with  Bul- 
garia has  been  signed,  a  special  commission  will  be  sent  to 
that  country  to  bring  back  the  locomotives  which  were  taken 
from  us. 

"Moreover,  the  Government  has  received  very  favorable 
offers  for  the  delivery  of  locomotives,  notably  from  a  large 
American  firm.  The  State  should  make  an  agreement  with 
this  firm,  by  which  it  would  be  bound  to  furnish  us,  in  six 
months,  at  least  100  new  locomotives  according  to  our  speci- 
fications to  run  on  our  tracks.  The  firm  does  not  ask  our 
Government  to  start  payment  on  these  locomotives  until 
three  years  after  the  signing  of  the  agreement.  During  all 
this  time  the  State  will  not  even  be  obliged  to  pay  interest. 
The  liquidation  of  the  debt  and  the  payment  of  int-erest  will 
not  begin  until  the  end  of  the  third  year.  So  we  will  obtain 
immediate  possession  of  the  locomotives,  which  are  an  abso- 
lute necessity  to  us,  without  having  to  pay  any  of  the 
purchase  money  for  three  years.  Because  of  the  material 
advantage  which  these  offers  hold  out  to  our  country,  the 
Government  has  decided  to  treat  with  this  house  through  M. 
Zlatkovitch,  Under  Secretary  of  the  Ministry  of  Communi- 
cations." 

Railway  Congestion  in  the  United  Kingdom 

There  is  hardly  an  issue  of  any  British  engineering  publication 
or  daily  paper  coming  to  this  country  at  the  present  time  that 
does  not  speak  of  the  congestion  on  the  railways  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  or  the  difficulties  caused  by  the  shortage  of  railway 
wagons. 

The  latest  question  is  whether  the  greatly  increased  railway 
rates  which  went  into  effect  on  January  15  will  help  in  remedy- 
ing this  condition  by,  for  example,  sending  freight  by  coastwise 
steamship. 

The  Times,  London,  however,  believes  that  those  who  take  this 
view  are  holding  themselves  open  to  disappointment.  Speaking 
of  the  situation  as  it  relates  particularly  to  congestion  at  the 
seaports,  it  says  in  a  recent  issue: 

"The  real  remedy,"  it  says,  "is  to  increase  the  capacity  of  the 
railways  for  carrying  goods,  and  this  means  more  wagons.  So 
that,  unless  the  Ministry  of  Transport  is  prepared  to  take  imme- 
diate steps  to  increase  the  number  of  wagons,  the  rise  in  railway 
rates  can  only  be  a  half-measure,  which  will  disappoint  the  large 
public  expectations  that  are  certain  to  be  built  upon  it. 

"The  chief  reason  for  the  scarcity  of  railway  wagons,  as  we 
understand  the  matter,  is  not  the  controversy  between  the  Min- 
istry of  Transport  and  the  private  builder  about  the  fair  cost  of 
producing  new  trucks.  It  is  uncertainty  about  the  railway  policy 
of  the  government.  The  railway  companies  will  not  build 
wagons  so  long  as  the  threat  of  railway  nationalization — with 
the  possibility  cf  the  commandeering  of  their  property  at  prices 
which  they  may  think  confiscatory — is  hanging  over  them ;  and 
private  companies,  which  would  normally  be  building  their  own 
wagons,  are  not  building  them  now  because  they,  too,  are  afraid 
that  they  may  be  requisitioned  by  the  government  as  soon  as 
they  are  built.  If  the  government  could  make  up  their  mind 
about  their  railway  policy,  and  would  tell  the  railway  companies 
and  the  public  what  it  is  to  be,  there  might  be  some  prospect  of 
the  necessary  wagons  being  produced  quickly.  Till  then  the  only 
possible  expedient  is  for  the  Ministry  of  Transport  to  bring  back 
the  wagons  which  are  still  in  France  much  more  quickly,  and  to 
repair  them  with  far  greater  speed  and  efficiency." 
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Increased  Railway  Rates  in  the  United  Kingdom 

New  freight  rates  resulting  in  increases  of  from  25  per  cent 
upwards  were  put  in  cUcct  on  the  railways  of  the  United  King- 
dom on  Jannarv  15.  Tlic  new  rates  are  expected  to  yield  £50,- 
000.000  (or  $J()tJ,Ot)0,(K)0  at  a  conver.sion  rate  of  $4  to  the  pound), 
which  it  is  lK>pcd  will  make  the  railways  self-supporting,  or,  in 
other  words,  bring  aliout  "eciuilibrium  between  the  receipts  of  the 
railways  ami  their  heavily  increased  expenditure  due  to  higher 
wages  and  enhanced  cost  of  material."  Passenger  rates  were 
increased  50  per  cent  during  the  w^ar,  but  freight  rales  were  not 
changed  until  ihe  present  increase  was  made. 

It  is  dilVicult  to  indicate  to  American  readers  just  how  the  in- 
creases have  been  made.  The  Times  (London),  however,  out- 
lines the  changes  as  follows : 

The  new  rales  show  a  very  heavy  increase  on  the  existing 
charges,  varying  from  100  per  cent  to  25  per  cent,  with  in  tnany 
cases  the  addition  of  a  flat  rate  of  from  3d.  to  6d.  per  ton,  irre- 
spective of  distance.  The  100  per  Cent  increase  applies  to  small 
parcels  and  to  certain  "empties,"  two  classes  of  traffic  which  have 
grown  enormously  recently  and  to  which  the  railway  companies 
have  attributed  some  of  the  congesiion  recently.  The  charges 
for  coal,  coke  and  patent  fuel  are  increased  by  25  per  cent  and  a 
flat  rate  addition  of  3d.  per  ton.  Other  merchandise  in  Class  A 
of  the  General  Railway  Classification  is  increased  by  30  per 
cent,  and  in  Class  B  by  50  per  cent,  with  a  flat  rate  addition  of 
3d.  per  ton.  Merchandise  in  Class  C  of  the  general  railway 
classification  is  increased  by  50  per  cent,  with  a  flat  rate  addition 
of  6d.  per  ton ;  while  merchandise  in  Classes  1  to  5  of  the  general 
railway  classification  is  increased  by  60  per  cent,  with  a  flat  rate 
of  Is.  per  ton.  Rolling  stock  is  increased  by  60  per  cent,  and 
the  charge  for  livestock  conveyed  at  truck  rates  by  60  per  cent, 
with  a  flat  rate  addition  of  Is.  per  truck.  Carriages  of  every 
description  are  subject  to  an  increase  of  60  per  cent,  with  a  flat 
rate  addition  of  2s.  6d.  per  vehicle.  Merchandise  and  parcels  sent 
by  passenger  train,  including  perishable  merchandise,  will  be 
increased  by  50  per  cent. 

There  are  certain  modifications  and  exceptions  to  the  increases 
in  the  different  classifications.  Fruit,  vegetables  (other  than  hot- 
house produce),  eggs,  butter,  cream,  soft  cheese  and  poultry 
conveyed  by  passenger  train  or  other  similar  service  will  only  be 
subject  to  an  increase  of  25  per  cent.  Potatoes  and  vegetables 
in  Class  C  and  roots  in  Classes  B  and  C,  and  fruit,  hay  and 
straw  conveyed  by  merchandise  train  in  loads  of  two  tons  and 
upwards  will  be  charged  an  increased  rate  of  25  per  cent,  with 
ihe  flat  rate  addition  applicable  to  their  class.     For  merchandise 
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Locomotives 

TiiK  (Ikkat  NoRTiir.RN  is  in  Ihe  market  for  45,  2-8-2  type  loco- 
motives. 

The  National  Railways  of  Canada  are  inquiring  for  25,  4-(>-2 
type  locomotives. 

The  Delaware,  Lackawanna  &  Western  is  in  the  market  for 
6  Pacific  type  locomotives. 

The  Virginia  &  Carolina  Southern  has  ordered  1  locomotive 
from  the  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works. 

The  Norfolk  Southern  has  ordered  3,  0-6-0  switching  locomo- 
tives from  the  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works. 

The  Florida  East  Coast  is  in  the  market  for  2,  0-6-O  switch- 
ing locomotives  and  6  Pacific  type  locomotives. 

The  Canton-Hankow  has  ordered  8,  2-8-0  type  and  4,  4-6-0 
type  locomotives  from  the  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works. 

The  Jamaican  Government  Railway  has  ordered  7,  4-8-0  type 
locomotives  from  the  Canadian  Locomotive  Company  and  1,  4-8-0 
type  locomotive  from  the  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works. 

The  Pennsylvania  Equipment  Cojipany,  1420  Chestnut 
street,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  is  in  the  market  for  a  saddle  tank 
switching  engine,  with  cylinders  19  by  24  in.,  drivers  46  in.  or 
48  in.,  and  a  tractive  power  of  about  30,000  lbs. 


Locomotives  Delivered  in  December 

The  Railroad  Administration  has  compiled  the  following  state- 
ment of  locomotives  shipped  for  the  month  ended  December 
31,  1919: 


On   order   prior   to 
federal   control 


Name  of  road  Region  Type 

A.  &    B Southern     Mikado    .. 

B.  &   O VUegheny     

L.     V ...Eastern     Santa    Fe. 

Mo.    Pac Southwestern     

N.   &   W Pocationtas     Mallet   ... 

P.    M iEastern     

P.    &    R Allegheny     

P.    R.    R Allegheny     

St.     L-S.     F Southwestern     

Sou.     Pac Cent.   W _ 

T.    &    P Southwestern     Pacific   . . . 

T.    &    P Southwestern     Santa    Fe. 

T.    of   St.   L Southwestern     6W.    Sw. 

V.    S.   &   P Southwestern     Pacific   . . . 


No. 
1 


Total 


USRA  administration 
orders 

^ A ^ 

Type  No. 

USRA'Mail. ".'.'.'.         18 
USRAMount ".".'.'.         's 

usra'swIsw.'.'.".       "s 

USRA  Colso 11 

USRA  6W.SW.'.'.'.  7 

46 


Constructed    in    railroad 
shops 


Type 


No. 


Total 

Builders 

1 

Baldwin 

18 

Baldwin 

10 

Baldwin 

5 

American 

2 

Baldwin 

S 

Lima 

11 

Baldwin 

3 

P.  R.  R 

7 

American 

3 

Sou.  Pac. 

7 

American 

12 

American 

3 

American 

2 

Baldwin 

and  livestock  conveyed  to  and  from  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 
the  existing  surcharges  will  be  reduced.  Milk,  manure  in  bulk, 
packed  manure,  basic  slag  and  lime  for  agricultural  purposes  are 
not  to  be  subject  to  any  increase  in  the  existing  rates. 

The  Times  further  explains  that  this  raising  of  the  rates  is  neces- 
sary, for  one  thing,  to  fulfil  the  promise  of  the  government,  when 
the  railways  were  taken  over  from  their  proprietors  for  war 
purposes,  that  the  undertakings  should  be  handed  back  "unim- 
paired in  net  revenue-earning  capacity."  The  railway  companies 
themselves  refuse  all  responsibility  for  the  heavy  increases  in 
the  wages  of  railway  labor  and  for  the  various  concessions 
granted  to  railwaymen  in  the  matter  of  hours  and  conditions  of 
employment. 

The  Railway  Companies'  Association — the  organization  repre- 
senting the  directors  of  railway  companies — intimates  that  the 
increased  rates  and  charges  will  remain  in  force  for  18  months 
after  the  expiration  of  the  period  of  government  control,  in 
order  that  the  railway  companies  may  apply  to  Parliament  for 
necessary  alteration  in  their  statutory  powers. 


Freight  Cars 


The  Great  Northern  is  inquiring  for  1,000  ore  cars  of  75 
tons  capacity. 

The  Globe  Shipbuilding  Company,  Superior,  Wis.,  is  inquir- 
ing for  2  flat  cars. 

The  Alaskan  Engineering  Commission,  Seattle,  Wash.,  is 
inquiring  for  4  box,  4  gondola  and  6  flat  cars. 

The  South  African  Railways  have  ordered  60  bogie  cars 
and  10  cattle  cars,  from  the  American  Car  &  Foundry  Company. 

The  Texas  Company,  New  York,  has  ordered  400,  8,0S0-gal. 
capacity  tank  cars  with  40-ton  trucks  from  the  Pennsylvania 
Tank  Car  Company. 

The  Conly  Car  Company,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  has  ordered  50, 
8,050-gal.  capacity  tank  cars  with  40-ton  trucks  from  the  Penn- 
sylvania Tank  Car  Company. 
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The  Rajah  Oil  &  Refining  Company,  Youngstown,  Ohio, 
has  ordered  2,  8,050-gal.  capacity  tank  cars  with  SO-ton  trucks 
from  the  Pennsylvania  Tank  Car  Company. 

The  Pennsylvania  Equipment  Company,  1420  Chestnut  street, 
Philadelphia,  Pa,,  is  in  the  market  for  a  few  tank  cars,  with  shell 
at  least  5i  in.  thick,  for  transporting  creosote  oil. 

The  M.arcus  Ruth  Jerome  Company,  Neville  Island,  Pitts- 
1  urgh.  Pa.,  has  ordered  3,  8,05()-gal.  capacity  tank  cars  with  40- 
lon  trucks   from  (he  Pennsylvania  Tank  Car  Company. 


Passenger  Cars 


The  Sorocabana  Railway  (Brazil)  is  inquiring  for  5  first- 
class  and  10  second-class  passenger  cars. 

The  Canadian  Pacific  has  ordered  18  steel  sleeping  car  frames 
and  trucks  from  the  National  Steel  Car  Corporation. 

The  Pennsylvania  Equipment  Company,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  is 
in  the  market  for  1  combination  coach  with  baggage  compartment 
and  compartments  for  colored  and  white  passengers. 

Iron  and  Steel 

Sophus  Berendsen,  15  Broad  street,  New  York,  is  in  the 
market  for  10,000  to  12,000  tons  of  fabricated  bridge  steel. 

The  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy  has  ordered  35,000  tons 
of  rails  from  the  Illinois  Steel  Company,  South  Chicago,  Ind., 
and  20,000  tons  from  the  Colorado  Fuel  &  Iron  Company,  Den- 
ver, Col. 

The  United  Fruit  Company  has  ordered  455  tons  of  40-lb. 
rails  and  70  tons  of  16-lb.  rails,  with  the  necessary  fastenings, 
from  the  United  Slates  Steel  Products  Company,  and  has  also 
divided  an  order  for  32  switches  and  frogs  complete  to  go  with 
the  40-lb.  rail,  and  24  switches  and  frogs  to  go  with  the  16-lb. 
rail,  all  30-in.  gage,  between  the  United  States  Steel  Products 
Company  and  the  Weir  Frog  Company.  An  order  for  the  spikes 
has  been  given  to  W.  Ames  &  Co.,  Jersey  City,  N.  J.  The  above 
is  to  be  used  on  the  Jamaican  division  of  the  United  Fruit  Com- 
pany's lines. 

Track  Specialties 

The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  (Lines  East)  has  awarded  a 
contract  for  Bonzano  Thomson  rail  joints  to  the  Q.  &  C.  Com- 
pany, New  York. 

Signaling 

The  New  York  Central  has  ordered  from  the  General  Rail- 
way Signal  Company  an  electric  interlocking  machine,  model  2, 
unit  lever  type,  36  levers,  for  B.  R.  Tower,  Nottingham,  Ohio ; 
installation  to  be  made  by  the  railroad  company's  forces. 

The  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe  has  placed  an  order  with 
the  Union  Switch  &  Signal  Company,  Swissvale,  Pa.,  for  a  Saxby 
&  Farmer  interlocking  machine  having  a  48-lever  frame,  with 
38  working  levers,  to  be  installed  by  railroad  forces  at  Emporia 
Junction,  Kan. 

The  Southern  (Western  Lines)  has  placed  an  order  with  the 
Union  Switch  &  Signal  Company,  Swissvale,  Pa.,  for  a  type 
"F"  electric  interlocking  to  be  installed  at  New  River,  Tenn. 
Several  Switch  movements  of  this  plant  will  be  located  3,000  ft. 
from  the  tower. 

The  Pennsylvania  Lines  (West  of  Pittsburgh)  has  ordered 
an  electric  interlocking  machine,  model  2,  from  the  Central  Rail- 
way Signal  Company,  for  Pennsylvania  avenue,  Pittsburgh,  Fa. ; 
51  working  levers  and  13  spare  spaces;  installation  to  be  made 
by  the  railroad  company's  forces. 

The  Southern  Railway  (C.  N.  O.  &  T.  P.)  has  ordered  from 
the  General  Railway  Signal  Company  an  electric  interlocking 
machine  for  the  drawbridge  at  Tennessee  river,  near  Chatta- 
nooga; 16-lever  machine  with  11  spare  spaces;  installation  to  be 
made  by  the  railroad  company's  forces. 


Supply  Trade  News 


Arthur  Haller,  of  the  New  York  office  of  the  American 
Locomotive  Company,  has  been  promoted  into  the  company's 
sales  department,  with  headquarters  at  Chicago. 

Willis  E.  Martin,  treasurer  of  the  H.  K.  Porter  Company, 

Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  died  on  January  12,  after  a  prolonged  illness. 
Mr.  Martin  had  been  connected  with  this  company  for  44 
years. 

C.  E.  Laverenz,  inspector  in  the  Ordnance  Department  of 
the  United  States  Navy,  has  been  appointed  special  railroad 
representative  of  the  Chicago  Pneumatic  Tool  Company, 
with  headquarters  at  Chicago. 

The  Barco  Manufacturing  Company,  Chicago,  has  increased 
Its  capital  stock  to  $500,000  and  contemplates  building  a  new  fac- 
tory to  accommodate  the  manufacture  of  several  new  devices 
which  it  expects  to  put  on  the  market  in  the  near  future. 

The  machine  works  engineering  department  and  75  of  the 
engnieers  of  the  Westinghouse  Electric  &  Manufacturing 
Company,  East  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  were  transferred  on  January 
14  to  Lester,  Pa.,  near  the  South  Philadelphia  works  of  the 
company. 

Harry  Miller,  assistant  chief  engineer,  at  the  Harvey  (111.) 
plant  of  the  Buda  Company  has  been  promoted  to  chief  engi- 
neer, succeeding  R.  B.  Fisher,  whose  promotion  to  general 
sales  manager  was  announced  in  the  Raihmy  Age  of  January 
23  (page  335). 

Arthur  Elliot  Allen  has  been  appointed  district  mana.sier 
at  New  York  for  the  Westinghouse  Electric  &  Manufacturing 
Company,    to    succeed    Edward    D.    Kilburn,    who    has    been 

elected   vice-president 
and  general  manager  of 
the  Westinghouse  Elec- 
tric International  Com- 
pany.     Mr.    Allen    is    a 
native  of  Toronto,  Can- 
ada,   and    received    his 
education      in      England 
and   also   in   this   coun- 
try.    In  June,   1902,  he 
entered   the   employ   of 
the  Westinghouse  Elec- 
tric    &     Manufacturing 
Company  at  its  Newark 
works,  subsequently  be- 
ing placed  in  charge  of 
the      test      department, 
where  he  remained  un- 
til  1910.     In  that  year 
Mr.    Allen    was    loaned 
by  the   management  of 
the     company     to     the 
International      Electric 
Protection   Company,  for  which   company  he  acted  as  chief 
engineer.      After    completing    that    temporary    work,    he    re- 
turned to  the  employ  of  the  Westinghouse  company,  being 
assigned  to  the  supply  division  of  the  New  York  sales  office. 
On  December  1,  1915,  Mr.  Allen  was  appointed  manager  of 
the    supply    division    of    the    New    York    office,    which    position 
he  retained  until  he  joined  the  Canadian  Overseas  Forces  as 
a  private  in  October,  1917.     Later  he  was  sent  to  the  Cana- 
dian Officers'  Training  Camp,  and  went  overseas  as  a  tech- 
nical officer.    While  overseas,  Lieutenant  Allen  was  stationed 
in   England  at  the   Salisbury   Plains   school   for  navigation   and 
l)omb-dropping.      This    school    was    by    far    the    largest    one 
operated  by  the  Royal  Air  Forces  and  Lieutenant  Allen  was 
charged  with  the  maintenance  of  all  its  engines  and  planes. 
In  September,  1918,  he  was  attached  to  the  "Bombing  Berlin" 
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si|ua(li'()ii  a.s  a  Iccliiiical  i)fl"iciT.  This  was  llu-  sciiiadroii  wliirli 
was  (li-taili'd  to  drop  bonil)s  uii  Berlin  in  ri'taliation  for  tin- 
linniliing  of  I'.DKlisli  towns.  The  signing;  of  the  arinis(i(.-i-. 
Iiowovrr,  ended  llio  war  licfori'  this  S(|lladron  arrived  .il  tin- 
front.  After  heinj;  honi'ral)ly  discharged  from  thi'  army  Mr. 
Mien  returned  to  the  New  York  ollice  of  the  WeslinKJiousc 
company  •'>>*  executive  assistant  to  the  manager,  from  which 
position  lie  w.is  promoted  to  manager,  as  above  .stated. 

The  Duff  Jack  Sales  Company,  Ltd.,  with  headquarters  in 
Oxford  ("ircus  House,  245  Oxford  street,  London,  \V.  1.., 
England,  has  been  formed  to  represent  the  Duff  Manufac- 
turing Company,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  in  the  British  Isles,  and 
has  been  uiven  the  exclusive  agency  in  this  territory  for  Dutf 
and   Uarrelt  jacks, 

J.  B.  Johnston,  formerly  manager  of  the  Ordnance  De- 
partment of  the  Crucible  Steel  Company  of  .\merica,  at 
Harrison,  N.  J.,  has  been  appointed  general  manager  of  the 
Standard  Scale  &  Supply  Company,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  Tliis 
lirm  speci.-ili/es  in  the  building  of  r;iilroad  track  scales  and 
hcaxy  duty  industrial  scales. 

Albert  Schmid,  consulting  engineer  of  the  Westinghouse 
Electric  &  Manufacturing  Company  and  in  general  super- 
vision   of    ihe    interests   ;il)road    of   the   Westinghouse    Lamp 

Company,  died  in  New 
York  on  December  31 
at  the  age  of  62  years. 
Mr.  Schmid  was  not 
only  closely  identified 
with  the  early  develop- 
ment of  electrical  ma- 
chinery in  the  Ignited 
States,  but  was  also 
prominent  in  the  elec- 
trical world  of  France, 
Switzerland,  Italy  and 
Great  Britain.  Mr. 
Schmid  was  born  in 
Zurich,  Switzerland,  in 
1857  and  received  his 
education  in  that  city. 
He  was  in  the  employ 
of  the  French  Westing- 
house Air  Brake  Com- 

A.   Schmid  P^"y   ^'^«"    ^''-   ^^^^!'- 

inghouse    met    him    in 

the  early  80's,  and,  be- 
ing impressed  with  his  ability,  imited  him  to  come  to  Amer- 
ica. Soon  after  his  arrival  Mr.  Schmid  turned  his  attention 
to  designing  work  for  the  Westinghouse  Air  Brake  Company, 
then  located  in  Allegheny,  Pa.,  where  his  keen  mechanical 
perception  and  insight  brought  him  rapid  advancement. 
When  Mr.  Westinghouse  became  interested  in  the  Union 
Switch  &  Signal  Company  and  started  there  his  original  elec- 
trical work,  he  engaged  Mr.  Schmid  as  his  chief  designer  and 
engineer  in  that  field.  Shortly  after,  in  1886,  he  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  newly  created  Westinghouse  Electric  Com- 
pany, becoming  its  first  chief  engineer,  and  in  1896  its  gen- 
eral superintendent.  In  1897  he  went  to  Europe  for  the  pur- 
pose of  studying  the  continental  development  in  the  electrical 
art  and  the  manufacturing  possibilities  there,  and,  as  a  re- 
sult of  this  trip,  the  formation  of  the  French  Westinghouse 
Company  was  soon  under  way.  He  was  made  director  gen- 
eral of  that  organization.  He  also  held  the  positions  of  di- 
rector of  the  Westinghouse  Electric  Company,  Ltd.,  of  Eng- 
land, president  of  the  Compagne  des  Lampes  a  Filament  Me- 
tallique,  of  France,  and  at  the  time  of  his  death,  in  addition 
to  his  position  as  consulting  engineer  for  the  American 
Westinghouse  Company,  he  represented  the  Westinghouse 
Lamp  Company  and  had  general  supervision  of  its  interests 
abroad. 

J.  G.  Miles  has  been  appointed  supply  division  manager  at 
Seattle,  Wash.,  of  the  Westinghouse  Electric  &  Manufactur- 
ing Company,  succeeding  C.  V.  Aspinwall,  now  the  company's 
representative  at  Spokane,  Wash,     Mr.  Miles  has  served  for 


a  louK  lime  in  (he  supply  d<-partmctit  of  the  Westinghouse 
company,  having  been  for  several  years  head  of  (he  insiila- 
iiMii   s.riii.n  at    l^ast    Piltsburgli,   I'a. 

A.  K.  Horn,  wlio  served  for  over  ten  years  as  inspector  of 
devices  of  the  Q  &  C  Company,  New  York,  in  connection 
with  its  Chic.i^;o  Ollice,  died  at  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  on  De- 
cember 28,  1919,  at  the  age  of  70.  Before  his  connection  with 
I  lie  O  &  t!  Company  .Mr.  Horn  was  division  superintendent 
■  if   the   Wisconsin    Central    Railroad. 

W.  C.  Dyer,  superintendent  at  llie  ll.irvey  (HI.),  plant  of 
the  Btida  Comp.uiy,  lias  been  elected  president  of  the  Buda 
Engine  Service  Company,  a  subsidiary  of  the  Buda  Com- 
|)aiiy,  with  head(iuarters  at  New  York  City.  J.  R.  Mayeski, 
chief  clerk  in  the  Ciiicago  office  of  the  Buda  Company,  has 
been  appointed  to  assume  a  part  of  Mr.  Dyer's  former  duties 
.1-.  superintendent. 

A.  W.  Ransome,  manager  of  the  New  England  territory 
of  the  Blaw-Knox  Company,  I'ittsburgh,  Pa.,  with  offices  at 
Boston,  Mass.,  has  been  transferred  to  San  Francisco,  Cal., 
as  manager  of  tiie  Pacific  Coast  territory,  with  offices  in  the 
Monadnock  building,  San  Francisco.  Mr.  Ransome  is  suc- 
ceeded at  Boston  by  O.  A.  Olstad,  formerly  connected  with 
llie  New  York  office  of  the  Blaw-Knox  Company. 

The  Chicago  Pneumatic  Tool  Company,  Chicago,  has  ap- 
pointed Edward  A.  Woodworth  and  C.  E.  Laverenz  special 
railroad  representatives  on  the  staff  of  manager  of  western 
railroad  sales,  with  headquarters  in  the  Fisher  building,  Chi- 
cago. Mr.  Woodworth  has  been  for  two  years  secretary 
of  the  Committee  on  .Standards,  United  States  Railroad  Ad- 
ministration, Washington,  D.  C.  Prior  to  his  engagement  in 
the  government  service  he  was  associated  with  the  Oxweld  Rail- 
road Service  Company  and  O'Malley  Barrc  Valve  Company.  He 
was  formerly  chief  clerk  to  the  general  mechanical  superintendent 
of  the  Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  Pacific  Railroad,  and  previous  to 
that  was  in  the  shops  of  that  road  as  a  mechanic.  Mr.  Laverenz 
for  several  years  was  an  inspector  in  the  ordnance  department 
of  the  United  States  Navy  and  previously  held  positions  as 
boilermaker  and  foreman  on  the  Chicago  &  North  Western 
;:nd  the  Illinois  Central. 

The    Westinghouse    Electric    &    Manufacturing    Company, 

Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  has  announced  the  following  promotions 
among  its  officers  at  East  Pittsburgh;  Alexander  Taylor,  for 
many  years  manager  of  works,  has  been  made  assistant  to 
vice-president  in  general  charge  in  all  plants  of  production, 
stocks  and  stores.  R.  L.  Wilson,  general  superintendent,  has 
lieen  promoted  to  works  manager  of  the  East  Pittsburgh 
Works.  E.  R.  Norris  has  been  appointed  director  of  works 
equipment  in  charge  of  machinery,  tools  and  methods  in  the 
\arious  plants.  C.  B.  Auel  has  been  appointed  manager  of 
the  employees  service  department.  Other  appointments  in- 
clude: G.  M.  Eaton,  chief  mechanical  engineer  of  the  com- 
jiany;  C.  W.  Johnson  and  H.  W.  Cope,  assistant  directors  of 
engineering;  C.  H.  Champlain  and  E.  S.  McClelland,  assist- 
ant w^orks  managers;  John  E.  Bonham,  assistant  to  works 
manager;  E.  S.  Brandt,  supervisor  of  equipment  and  meth- 
ods; and  the  following  were  appointed  as  managers  of  the 
engineering  departments  indicated:  A.  M.  Dudley,  automo- 
Ivle  equipment;  R.  P.  Jackson,  material  and  process;  F.  E. 
Wynne,  railway  equipment  department;  and  G.  H.  Garcelon, 
small  motor. 

Trade  Publications 

Opportunities  for  Technical  Graduates. — Opportunities  for 
technical  graduates  are  very  thoroughly  explained  in  an  illus- 
trated pamphlet  bearing  that  title,  recently  issued  by  the  West- 
inghouse Electric  &  Manufacturing  Company.  This  booklet  de- 
scribes, in  considerable  detail,  the  plan  which  has  been  de- 
veloped by  this  company  for  the  training  of  the  graduates  of 
technical  schools  at  all  of  its  various  works.  In  the  booklet  is 
included  a  list  of  prominent  Westinghouse  men  who  originally 
entered  the  company  as  graduate  students,  as  well  as  a  complete 
list  of  schools  from  which  over  5,000  students  have  entered  the 
employ  of  the  company. 
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Railway  Construction 

Canadian  Light  Railway  Construction  Company,  Ltd. — 
This  company  plans  to  build  a  metre  gage  railway  from  Elk 
Lake  on  the  Temiskaming  and  Northern  Ontario  to  Gowganda, 
Ont.  Construction  will  commence  in  the  spring.  It  is  also  the 
intention  of  this  company  to  run  extensions  from  Gowganda  into 
the  Fort  Matachewan  and  West  Shining  Tree  districts  in  Ontario. 
The  company  is  working  on  plans  to  build  a  loop  line  leaving 
the  Temiskaming  and  Northern  Ontario  at  Swastika,  passing 
through  the  Kirkland  Lake,  Larder  Lake,  Skead  Township  and 
Boston  Creek  areas  and  connecting  again  with  the  Temiskaming 
and  Northern  Ontario  at  its  Boston  Creek  station.  Both  lines 
will  be  light  narrow  gage  and  temporary,  built  with  the  idea  of 
giving  undeveloped  districts  immediate  transportation  facilities. 

Canadian  N-ational  Railways. — Work  was  completed  during 
1919  on  an  extension  of  4.92  miles  of  first  and  second  track  from 
Halifax  Ocean  Terminal  station.  Nova  Scotia,  to  Fairview  Junc- 
tion. Also  on  3  miles  of  second  track  from  Athol,  N.  S.,  to 
Litile  Forks,  and  on  one  mile  in  New  Brunswick  from  mile  1.5 
to  mile  2.5.  Work  is  now  under  way  on  double  track  and  diver- 
sion from  Moncton,  N.  B.,  to  mile  3.5  New  Castle  subdivision, 
to  cost  $208,000,  80  per  cent  completed,  and  to  be  finished  in 
June,  1920;  also  on  double  track  from  Springhill  Junction,  N.  S., 
to  Maccan,  cost  $430,000,  55  per  cent  completed,  to  be  finished 
by  July  next,  and  on  double  track  and  diversion  from  St.  Rosalie 
Jiuiction,  Que.,  to  Bagot,  cost  $488,000,  60  per  cent  completed, 
to  be  finished  by  June,  1920.  Other  work  under  way  includes 
continuation  of  construction  at  Halifax  Ocean  Terminal,  N.  S., 
to  cost  $1,600,000,  which  is  about  75  per  cent  completed;  yard 
extension  at  Dartmouth  to  cost  $190,000,  60  per  cent  completed; 
double  tracking  mile  0.  to  mile  7.69  between  Truro  and  Belmont, 
cost  $605,000,  58  per  cent  completed.  Improvements  at  the  St. 
Malo  shops  cost  $500,000,  98  per  cent  completed;  engine  facilities, 
coaling  plant,  etc.,  at  Sydney,  cost  $100,000,  61  per  cent  com- 
lileted,  and  installing  standard  gage  and  third  rail  on  the  Prince 
Edward  Island  Railway,  cost  $144,660,  95  per  cent  completed. 

Delaware,  Lackawanna  &  Western. — The  Board  of  Pub- 
lic Utilities  Commissioners  of  New  Jersey  has  made  a  report 
indicating  the  manner  in  which  the  work  of  elevating  the 
tracks  of  the  Delaware,  Lackawanna  &  Western,  through 
East  Orange,  N.  J.,  should  be  done  but  not  ordering  the 
work  to  be  carried  out.  This  action  of  the  commissioners 
will  be  followed  in  the  near  future  by  an  order  requiring  the 
work  to  be  done.  The  tentative  plans  for  these  improve- 
ments call  for  the  reconstruction  of  about.  1.75  miles  on  the 
main  line  for  three  tracks  instead  of  the  present  two  tracks, 
and  about  three-quarters  of  a  mile  on  the  Montclair  branch, 
involving  the  placing  of  about  90,000  cu.  yd.  of  embankment 
and  50,000  cu.  yd.  of  concrete.  Sixteen  grade  crossings  arc 
to  be  eliminated  and  new  passenger  stations  are  to  be  built 
at  East  Orange,  and  at  Brick  Church.  The  passenger  sta- 
tions at  Grove  street  on  the  main  line,  and  at  Ampere  on 
the  Montclair  branch  are  to  be  remodeled. 

Gainesville-Sherman  Traction  Company. — Under  this  name 
a  company,  with  a  capital  stock  of  $1,500,000,  will  soon  be 
incorporated  in  Texas  to  build  a  railroad  from  Gainesville, 
Tex.,  east  to  Sherman,  about  40  miles,  passing  through  Cal- 
lisburg,  Whitesboro,  Sadler  and  Southmayd.  It  is  proposed 
to  open  construction  bids  about  February  1.  The  estimated 
cost  of  the  line  is  about  $1,500,000,  including  bridges,  trestles 
and  culverts,  $161,970;  rolling  stock,  $180,000;  terminal  build- 
ings, $65,000,  and  freight  and  passenger  stations,  $15,640.  It 
is  proposed  to  use  gasoline  locomotives.  Connection  is  to 
be  made  at  Sherman  with  the  Texas  Electric  to  Dallas,  Tex., 
Sherman  and  Denison.  The  incorporators  of  the  new  line 
are:  President,  George  M.  Easley;  vice-president  and  gen- 
eral manager,  Burt  C.  Blanton;  secretary,  Shearon  A.  Bryan; 
treasurer,  J.  Dabney  Day;  general  counsel,  George  A.  Rob- 
ertson, and  supervising  engineer,  Henry  E.  Elrod.  The  office 
of  the  company  is  in  the  Insurance  building,  Dallas. 


(iuLF  &  Desdemona. — A  charter  lias  been  given  to  this  com- 
pany, with  a  capital  stock  of  $500,000,  to  construct  a  steam 
railroad  from  Comanche,  Tex.,  to  Eastland  via  De  Leon 
and  Desdemona,  about  50  miles.  The  line  from  De  Leon  to 
Desdemona  is  now  being  graded  and  it  is  expected  to  begin 
the  laying  of  steel  some  time  during  the  present  month. 
The  construction  contracts  call  for  the  completion  of  the 
road  to  Desdemona  by  September  1,  1920,  and  into  Eastland 
by  July  1,  1921.  The  promoters  expect  to  have  the  line  in 
operation  before  September  1,  1920.  The  road  will  have 
trackage  and  terminal  rights  over  the  Ringling  lines  in  East- 
land. L.  B.  Williams,  of  Fort  Worth,  is  president;  .'\.  E. 
Hampton,  vice-president;  H.  Burks,  secretary-treasurer,  and 
Jerome  P.  Kearby,  of  Comanche,  general  counsel.  The  tem- 
porary general  offices  of  the  company  are  at  De  Leon. 

Oklahoma  Southwestern.— This  company  is  in  the  process 
of  incorporation  and  will  build  a  new  line  between  Okmulgee, 
Okla.,  and  Bristow,  running  into  an  undeveloped  oil  country. 
The  new  company  is  to  be  capitalized  at  $2,000,000,  but  it  is 
expected  that  the  construction  and  equipment  of  the  road  will 
cost  at  least  twice  this  amount.  The  main  line  will  be  approxi- 
mately 35  miles  long  and  will  connect  at  Okmulgee  with  the 
St.  Louis-San  Francisco  and  the  Okmulgee  Northern.  Connec- 
tions will  be  made  at  Briston  with  the  Frisco  Lines.  The  offi- 
cers of  the  new  road,  all  of  whom  are  officers  of  the  Mineral 
Belt,  are  as  follows :  T.  B.  Slick,  president ;  J.  A.  Frates,  Sr., 
first  vice-president;  J.  A.  Frates,  Jr.,  vice-president  and  general 
manager;  W.  Matthews,  vice-president  and  chief  engineer;  J.  H. 
Grant,  general  attorney;  G.  E.  Matt,  auditor  and  treasurer.  The 
temporary  offices  of  the  company  are  at  Miami,  Okla. 

Pacific  Great  Eastern. — This  road  is  considering  the  reloca- 
tion of  15  miles  of  its  line  near  the  Cottonwood  river,  B.  C. 
The  track  has  been  subject  to  continual  subsidence,  and  requiring 
the  extensive  use  of  piles  and  trestles  to  maintain  the  line  and 
surface.  The  new  location  would  shorten  the  route  by  five 
miles ;  would  lower  the  crossing  between  Ten  Mile  lake  and 
the  Cottonwood  river  by  37  ft.,  and  would  eliminate  consider- 
able curvature.  The  Cottonwood  river  crossing  on  the  new 
location  would  require  a  bridge  400  ft.  long,  as  compared  with 
the  present  one  comprising  1,800  ft.  of  steel  work  and  1,200  ft. 
of  trestle.  The  estimated  cost  of  the  relocation,  a  survey  of 
which  has  been  completed,  is  $500,000. 

The  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy  is  reconstructing  its 
elevators  at  Murray  Yard,  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  which  were  re- 
cently destroyed  by  fire.  The  work  will  cost  approximately 
$500,000. 

Railway  Financial  News 

.Akron,  Canton  &  Youngstown. — .See  Northern  Ohio. 

Chicago  &  Eastern  Illinois. — A  statement  has  been  issued  by 
a  committee,  of  which  George  C.  Van  Tuyl,  Jr.,  is  chairman, 
to  the  holders  of  five  per  cent  first  lien  coal  bonds  of  the 
Chicago  &  Eastern  Illinois  Railroad  Company,  regarding  the 
organization  of  the  Indiana  &  Illinois  Coal  Corporation  under 
the  laws  of  the  stale  of  Delaware.  The  new  corporation  will 
ha\e  an  authorized  capital  stock  of  $4,057,000  of  7  per  cent 
cumulative  preferred,  and  4()!000  shares  of  common  stock  with- 
out par  value.  The  property,  held  under  a  mortgage  securing 
the  coal  bonds  of  the  Chicago  &  Eastern  Illinois  Railroad  Com- 
pany, has  been  transferred  to  the  new  company.  Announce- 
ment is  made  by  the  committee  that  it  is  prepared  to  divide 
among  the  holders  of  the  certificates  of  deposit  for  the  coal 
bonds  all  the  preferred  stock  of  the  new  corporation  and  30,439 
shares  of  its  common  stock,  and  the  remaining  9,561  of  the 
latter  are  to  remain  in  the  treasury  of  the  new  corporation 
under  the  terms  of  the  distribution  plan. 

New  York  Central. — Bertram  Cutler  and  Albert  H.  Harris  have 
been  elected  directors  to  succeed  Carl  R.  Gray,  resigned,  and 
Horace  E.  .\ndrews,  deceased. 


The  Grand  Trunk  System,  after  using  the  Dempsey  coding 
system  ir.  the  transmission  of  telegrams  for  over  a  year,  has 
ordered  600  additional  copies  of  the  code  book,  making  a  total 
of  2,100  copies  now  in  use  on  its  lines. 
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Railroad  Administration 

Operating 

W.  C.  Hurst,  gciuTal  supcriutciuleiit  of  the  Cliicago,  I'coria 
&  St.  Louis,  has  iH-en  appointed  geiu'ral  manager,  effective 
l'"cl>ruary  I. 

R.  H.  Allison,  ilivision  sui>eiinteM<lent  of  the  .Atchison, 
Topeka  &  Santa  Fe  at  CliiHicothe,  ill.,  has  been  appointed 
assistant  general  manager  of  the  Eastern  District  of  the 
^ame  road,  with  headquarters  at  Topeka,  Kan.,  succeeding 
E.  Raymond,  deceased. 

C.  D.  Hogan,  vice-president  of  the  Gulf,  Mobile  &  Northern 
Railroad  Company,  lias  been  appointed  general  manager  of 
that  road  and  of  the  Mcridan  &  Memphis  for  the  Railroad 
Administration,  with  headquarters  at  Mobile,  Ala.,  succeed- 
ing W.  F.  Owen,  resigned. 

Lieut.  Col.  H.  C.  Nutt,  general  manager  of  the  Los  An- 
geles &  Salt  Lake  at  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  has  resigned  to  be- 
come president  of  the  Central  Equipment  and  Coal  Commis- 
sion which  represents  Italy,  England  and  France  and  has 
charge  of  all  bituminous  coal  mining  and  distributing  opera- 
tions in  Silesia. 

C.  W.  Fee  has  been  discharged  from  army  service  and 
has  resumed  service  with  the  Northern  Pacific  as  trainmaster 
at  Tacoma,  Wash.,  the  position  he  held  prior  to  the  war. 
H.  Cavanangh,  who  assumed  Mr.  Fee's  duties  during  the  lat- 
ter's  absence,  has  resumed  his  former  position  as  assistant 
chief  despatcher  at  Tacoma. 

L.  A.  David,  superintendent  on  the  Missouri  Pacific,  with 
headquarters  at  Falls  City,  Neb.,  has  been  transferred  to 
Little  Rock,  Ark.,  succeeding  W.  E.  Brooks,  who  has  been 
transferred.  W.  E.  Kirk,  superintendent  at  Van  Buren,  Ark., 
has  been  transferred  to  Falls  City,  succeeding  Mr.  David,  and 
D.  H.  Robinson,  assistant  superintendent  at  Sedalia,  Mo.,  has 
been  promoted  to  superintendent  to  succeed  Mr.  Kirk  at 
Van  Buren. 

Financial,  Legal  and  Accounting 

F.  H.  Palmer,  auditor  of  capital  expenditures  of  the  New 
York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford,  with  headquarters  at  New 
Haven,  Conn.,  has  been  appointed  auditor  of  miscellaneous 
accounts  with  the  same  headquarters. 

E.  M.  Devereux,  federal  treasurer  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio 
and  other  roads  under  the  control  of  A.  W.  Galloway,  federal 
manager,  has  had  his  jurisdiction  extended'  over  the  Staten 
Island  Rapid  Transit,  the  Staten  Island  and  the  Baltimore 
&  New  York. 

Engineering  and  Rolling  Stock 

E.  G.  Lane,  chief  engineer  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio,  East- 
ern and  AX'estern  Lines,  with  headquarters  at  Cincinnati,  C, 
has  been  appointed  engineer  maintenance  of  way  of  the 
same  road,  Western  Lines,  and  of  the  Dayton  &  Union  and 
the  Dayton  Union,  with  the  same  headquarters. 

Traffic 

J.  G.  Krener  has  been  appointed  assistant  general  passen- 
ger agent  of  the  Western  Maryland  and  the  Cumberland  & 
Pennsylvania,  with  temporary  headquarters  at  Baltimore,  Md. 

W.  McN.  Knapp  has  been  appointed  assistant  general 
freight  agent  of  the  Central  of  Georgia  in  charge  of  freight 
service  agencies,  effective  December  30.  He  succeeds  J.  G. 
Carlisle,  resigned  to  engage  in  other  business. 


T.  H,  Lee  has  l)een  appointed  assistant  general  freight 
agent  and  C,  B.  Oakley,  general  agent  of  the  Western  Mary- 
land and  the  (  umbcrl.md  &  I'cnnsylvania,  both  with  head- 
quarters lempor.irily   at   Ilillen  Station,   Baltimore,   Md. 

Corporate 

Executive,  Financial,  Legal  and  Accounting 

N.  D.  Maher,  regional  director  of  tlie  i'ocohontas  region, 
with  hcadciuartcrs  at  Roanoke,  Va  ,  has  been  elected  presi- 
dent of  the  Norfolk   &  \Ve>tern,  efifeclixc   March   1. 

.    Traffic 

C.  P.  Hoch  lias  been  appointed  general  agent  of  the  Kan- 
sas City  Southern  at  New  York.  Henry  Brown  has  been 
appointed  general  agent  at  Chicago;  B.  A.  Rogers,  general 
agent  at  St.  Louis,  Mo.:  J.  M.  Carriere,  general  agent  at  New 
Orleans,  La.;  J.  B.  Blanton,  at  Tulsa,  Okla,;  G.  H.  Dougherty, 
at  Dallas,  Tex.;  and  C.  M.  Wilkinson,  at  San  Antonio,  Tex. 

James  D.  Watson,  assistant  to  the  director  of  the  Division 
of  Traffic  of  the  luiited  States  Railroad  Administration,  has  been 
appointed  general  traffic  manager  of  the  St.  Louis  Southwestern 
Railway  Company,  with  headquarters  at  .St.  Louis,  Mo.  Mr. 
Watson  was  born  on  June  30,  1870,  at  Port  Huron,  Mich.,  and 
began  railroad  work  in  ..Vugust,  1880,  with  the  St.  Louis,  Iron 
Mountain  &  Southern  as  a  messenger.  He  later  served  in  vari- 
ous positions  in  the  machinery,  car,  store,  operating  and  traffic 
departments  and,  in  October,  1895,  was  appointed  contracting 
agent  and  traveling  freight  agent  of  the  St.  Louis  Southwestern. 
In  1901  he  was  promoted  to  division  freight  agent,  with  head- 
quarters at  Little  Rock,  Ark  In  1904  he  was  appointed  chief 
clerk  in  the  general  freight  office  at  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  and  in  1906 
was  promoted  io  assistant  general  freight  agent  with  the  same 
headquarters.  He  was  appointed  vice-chairman  of  the  executive 
committee  of  the  Soulhwestern  Tariff  committee,  with  office  at 
St.  Louis  in  1913  and  the  following  year  became  assistant  freight 
traffic  manager  of  the  St.  Louis  Southwestern,  with  headquarters 
at  St.  Louis,  Mo.  In  1915  the  title  of  his  office  was  changed  to 
assistant  general  freight  agent,  which  position  he  held  until  May, 

1917,  when  he  was  promoted  as-  assistant  to  the  first  vice-presi- 
dent of  the  St.  Louis  Soulhwestern.  The  same  year  he  was  also 
appointed  assistant  to  the  president  of  the  St.  Louis  Southwest- 
ern of  Texas.  In  AprU,  1918,  he  was  appointed  assistant  to  the 
chairman  of  the  inter-regional  committee  in  charge  of  railroad 
operation  for  the  Railroad  Administration  at  St.  Louis  and  East 
St.  Louis,  111.,  relinquishing  his  duties  with  the  Cotton  Belt  in 
order  to  assume  active  charge  of  the  new  work.     In  September, 

1918,  he  was  appointed  assistant  general  freight  agent  of  the 
Louisiana  &  Arkansas,  with  headquarters  at  St.  Louis.  In  the 
latter  part  of  1918  he  was  appointed  assistant  to  the  director  of 
the  Division  of  Traffic  of  the  Railroad  Administration,  which 
position  he  held  until  his  recent  appointment. 

Obituary 

John  K.  V.  Agnew,  formerly  general  superintendent  of  the 
Pere  Marquette,  died  on  January  17  at  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

H.  H.  Seaverns,  traffic  manager  of  the  Chicago  &  Illinois 
Midland,  with  headquarters  at  Chicago,  died  at  his  home  in 
Chicago,  January  20. 

Howard  T.  Wilcoxon,  assistant  general  counsel  for  the 
Pullman  Company,  died  on  January  22  at  his  home  in  Evan- 
ston.  111.,  at  the  age  of  50  years. 

Max  Lindemann,  civil  engineer,  who,  prior  to  his  retire- 
ment In  1905,  was  connected  with  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St. 
Paul  in  the  maintenance  department,  died  in  his  home  at  Epworth, 
Iowa,  on  January  20,  at  the  age  of  77  years.  Mr.  Lindemann  did 
pioneer  work  for  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  in  the 
Dakotas  and  Minnesota  in  1870  and  was  employed  in  1881  by  the 
Canadian  Pacific  in  ihe  construction  of  its  lines  from  Winnipeg 
west. 
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We  publish  elsewhere  in  this  issue  a  very  interesting 
interview  which  Commissioner  Clark,  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission,  has  given  to  the 
Commissioner  Baltimore  Sun  on  the  subject  of  the 
Clark  on  the  Rule  rule  of  rate  making  which  should  be 
of  Rate  Making  ado])ted  in  the  pending  railroad  legis- 
lation. Commissioner  Clark  points 
out  that  with  an  operating  ratio  of  85  per  cent  or  more  it 
is  clear  the  railways  must  have  an  advance  in  rates  if  they 
are  to  remain  solvent  and  expand  their  facilities  under 
private  operation.  He  avoids  advocating  the  exact  provi- 
sions of  Section  6  of  the  Cummins'  bill,  which  in  effect 
provide  for  the  appropriation  for  general  railroad  purposes 
of  two-thirds  of  the  earnings  over  6  per  cent  which  may 
be  made,  by  any  individual  railroad.  On  the  other  hand, 
he  makes  clear  that  he  believes  it  is  expedient  for  Con- 
gress to  provide  that  rates  must  be  so  made  as  to  yield 
an  average  return  of  5yi  or  6  per  cent  for  the  railways  as 
a  whole,  and  that  in  the  case  of  railways  earning  more 
than  this  some  part  of  their  surplus  earnings  should  be 
taken  away.  He  repudiates  the  idea  that  any  part  of  the 
earnings  taken  from  the  more  prosperous  roads  should  be 
given  to  the  unprosperous  ones.  We  infer  from  his  reference 
to  the  present  policy  of  the  government  in  taxing  excess 
profits  that  he  would  prefer  to  see  any  part  of  the  surplus 
earnings  of  the  stronger  lines  taken  by  the  government  taken 
in  the  form  of  taxes  rather  than  in  any  other  way,  although 
perhaps  this  inference  is  not  justified.  Whether  our  readers 
agree  with  Mr.  Clark  or  not,  they  will,  we  l^elieve,  find 
the  views  that  he  expresses  illuminating  and  constructive. 


The  Union  Pacific's  order  for  4,000  refrigerator  cars  placed 
last  week  should  serve  as  a  good  beginning  for  the  purchas- 
ing of  cars  and  locomotives,  which  is 
The  apparently  scheduled  to  take  place  as 

Equipment  soon  as  the  railroads  are  returned   to 

Market  their  owners  on  March  1.     The  order 

is,  with  the  exception  of  the  Union 
Tank  Car  Company's  orders  for  5,500  tank  cars  placed  last 
year,  the  largest  domestic  order  which  has  been  placed  since 
the  standard  cars  were  ordered  by  the  Railroad  Administra- 
tion in  the  spring  of  1918.  It  is  the  largest  which  has  been 
placed  for  any  American  railroad  system  since  the  orders 
for  standard  cars.  It  is  not  the  Union  Pacific's  order  for 
cars,  however,  which  one  takes  to  indicate  a  forthcoming  buy- 
ing movement  in  cars  and  locomotives  so  much  as  the  Equip- 
ment and  Supplies  column  of  the  Railway  Age,  which  we 
have  often  had  occasion  to  refer  to  as  the  barometer  of  the 
railway  supply  field.  The  orders  which  have  been  reported 
in  the  Equipment  and  Supplies  column  so  far  this  year  have 
not,  it  is  true,  been  of  record-breaking  calibre,  but  the  num- 
ber of  items  covering  both  orders  and  inquiries  is  a  clear 
indication  that  the  great  buying  movement  we  have  been 
reading  about  in  the  papers  is  at  last  by  way  of  reaching  the 
railway  field,  and  that  apparently  orders  are  soon  to  be 
expected  in  considerable  amounts.  During  January  orders 
were  reported  in  the  column  for  32  locomotives,  6,220  freight 
cars  (including  the  Union  Pacific  order)  and  25  passenger 
cars    for   domestic   service    and    213    locomotives   and    1,080 


freight  cars  for  export.  At  the  beginning  of  this  week 
there  are  out.standing,  however,  inc^uiries  for  266  locomo- 
tives, approximately  5,500  freight  cars  and  something  like 
.lOO  passenger  cars  for  domestic  service  as  well  as  a  number 
for  export.  The  barometer,  to  say  the  least,  is  rising  and 
indications  are  for  good  weather  ahead. 


There  is  little  doubt  that,  following  the  return  of  the  rail- 
roads to  private  control,  a  strong  and  justifiable  plea  will 
be  made  by  the  owners  for  increases 
A  Comparison  of  jn  rates.  Similarly  it  is  probable  that 
Railroad  and  strong  arguments  in  opposition  to  any 
Other  Charges  advance  in  rates  will  l>e  made  by  ship- 
ping interests  before  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission.  The  Railway  Age  in  the  past 
has  pointed  out  the  fallacy  of  the  jwpular  theorem  that 
railroad  rates  are  extortionate.  It  does  no  harm  to  call 
attention  to  the  matter  again.  Comparative  figures  are  il- 
luminating, even  though  familiar  to  the  practical  railroad 
man.  A  railroad  carried  a  box  of  hosiery  valued  at  $225 
a  distance  of  60  miles  for  52  cents.  The  drayman  who 
carted  it  one-eighth  of  a  mile  received  50  cents  for  his 
service,  and  a  merchant  made  a  profit  of  50  cents  on  the 
first  pair  of  ladies'  hosiery  sold  from  the  box.  A  car  of 
coal  was  transported  110  miles  at  the  rate  of  $1  per  ton. 
The  teamster  charged  $1.50  for  delivering  the  coal  a  dis- 
tance of  a  half  mile.  A  shipment  of  household  goods  was 
carried  70  miles  for  $7  by  a  railroad.  The  moving-van 
operator  received  $6  for  carrying  the  same  goods  one  mile. 
A  sack  of  grass  seed  was  transported  to  a  point  125  miles 
distant  for  69  cents.  The  seed  was  valued  at  $38,  and  had 
the  sack  been  punctured  accidentally  and  even  two  jwunds 
lost,  the  claim  for  the  loss  would  have  exceeded  the  total 
charge  for  transportation  of  the  seed.  A  shipment  of  canned 
goods  consigned  to  65  retail  merchants  of  a  certain  city 
was  delivered  from  a  point  80  miles  distant.  The  freight 
rate  was  less  than  1  cent  per  can,  yet  the  merchants  real- 
ized, by  sale,  6  cents  per  can  more  than  the  canned  goods 
cost  them.  From  the  superintendent  to  tiie  section  hand, 
each  railroad  employee  should  use  every  occasion  to  ex- 
l)lode  the  "rate  extortion"  myth  by  comparisons  such  as 
these. 


The  Railroad  Administration  suggested  that  one  trust  com- 
pany be  appointed  trustee  for  the  equipment  tru.st  certificates 
which  are  to  be  issued  to  finance  the 
Trustee  for         equipment  purchased  by  the  Railroad 
Equipment  Administration  and  assigned  to  the  va- 

Certificates.  rious  railroad  companies.  The  profit 
involved  to  a  bank  in  acting  as  trustee 
for  a  mortgage  is  generally  not  very  great,  although,  of  course, 
in  the  present  case  the  size  of  the  mortgage,  being  between 
$300,000,000  and  $400,000,000,  makes'  the  aggregate  sum 
])aid  to  the  trust  company  considerable.  Furthermore,  there 
is  rightly  a  prestige  attached  to  this  particular  case  that 
Ijrought  out  keen  competition  between  the  largest  of  the  banks 
with  trust  departments.  Only  a  bank  with  a  large  trust 
organization  could  adequately  perform  the  service  of  trustee 
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iiiuUr  .1  inoiti;a,i;i'  loviTinv;  J, ()()()  lotuinolivf.s  iiiid  100, 000 
frt'ijilit  cars  owiud  l>\  diftVn-nt  railroads  in  diffonnt  i)arts  of 
tlu'  cDuntry.  Tlu'  lariji'.-it  of  tlu-  New  York  trust  companies 
are  tlie  Guaranty,  (Vnlral  Union,  Hankers,  and  Eciuitable. 
Tlie  National  City  Hank  also  now  lias  a  trust  deiiartment. 
In  riiiladeliihia  there  is  the  Commercial  Trust  Company. 
All  of  tiie.se  prohalily  made  a  liid  for  the  trustee.^liip  of  the 
equipment  trust  tertifuates.  The  decision  was  left  to  a  com- 
mittee of  the  Assixiation  of  Railway  I-'xecutives,  and  tlie 
Guaranty  Trust  Company  of  New  York  was  selected.  This 
selection  is  subject  to  the  approval  of  tlie  members  of  the 
as.<cK-iation.  i)ut  there  were  representatives  of  the  various 
linaiicial  interests  on  the  committee  itsilf,  so  that  its  opinion 
ouijht  to  be  repre.'ientative  of  the  opinion  of  the  asscKiation. 
As  inilicative  of  the  keenness  of  the  comeptition  for  the 
honor,  some  of  the  comjietitors  of  the  Guaranty  are  suggest- 
ing  now  that  the  trusteeship  sliould  be  divided  up  and  par- 
celed out  among  three  or  four  or  more  trust  companies.  A 
splitting  up  of  the  tru.steeshij)  might  quite  jiossibly  increase 
the  expenses  and  detract  from,  rather  than  add  to,  the  effec- 
tiveness of  the  sujH'rvision  of  tlic  trustee. 


Why  the  Railroads  Need  a 

Loan  from  the  Government 

'X'he  problem  of  providing  railroad  service  adequate  to 
^  handling  the  commerce  of  the  United  States  is  not  one 
of  providing  for  meeting  the  recjuirements  of  some  future 
time,  but  one  of  meeting  a  situation  which  is  acutely  pressing 
at  this  moment.  The  railroads  cannot  handle  all  the  traffic 
which  is  being  offered  to  them  now.  With  almost  no  new 
facilities  being  provided,  and  the  existing  facilities  being 
subjected  to  the  .severest  service,  our  transportation  facilities 
are  actually  becoming  .smaller  while  the  demands  upon  them 
are  growing  larger.  The  cjuestion  presented  is  not  merely 
how  the  railways  are  going  to  be  enabled  to  handle  the  traffic 
next  year,  or  the  year  after,  but  also  how  they  are  going  to 
be  enabled  to  handle  it  in  1920. 

If  constructive  legislation  for  the  return  of  the  railwrays 
to  private  operation  had  been  passed  six  months,  or  even 
three  months  ago,  the  conditions  confronting  the  country 
would  not  be  so  bad.  But  apparently  the  new  legislation 
will  not  be  pas.sed  much  before  the  roads  are  returned  on 
March  1.  If  the  companies  are  to  be  able  to  provide  new 
equipment  and  other  facilities  in  time  to  be  of  any  use  in 
1920,  thev  should  begin  placing  orders  for  this  purpose 
immediately  after  the  roads  are  returned  to  them.  Orders 
which  are  delayed  for  months,  or  even  for  weeks,  after  March 
1  cannot  be  filled  before  the  hea\'}-  business  of  the  fall  and 
winter  of  1920  will  have  to  be  moved. 

The  mere  passage  of  legislation,  however  good,  will  not  be 
enough  to  restore  railroad  credit  sufficiently  to  enable  the 
companies  to  go  into  the  market  and  place  orders  immediately 
on  the  large  scale  on  which  they  ought  to  be  placed.  Even 
after  the  proposed  legislation  shall  have  been  passed,  the 
position  of  the  companies  will  not  be  strengthened,  as  it  must 
be,  until  some  unmistakable  indications  have  been  given  as 
to  what  advance  in  rates  will  be  made.  But  if  large  orders 
are  not  to  be  placed  until  a  rate  advance  case  can  be  fought 
cut.  it  will  be  some  months  liefore  they  can  be  placed. 

Congress,  however,  has  it  within  its  power  to  enable  the 
railway  companies  to  place  immediately  after  the  new  legisla- 
tion is  passed  substantial  orders  for  equipment  and  other 
facilities.  To  provide  merely  for  the  replacement  of  the 
number  of  locomotives  and  cars  nomially  retired,  the  com- 
panies should  order  at  once  at  least  100,000  freight  cars, 
2,000  locomotives  and  4,000  passenger-cars.  This  equipment, 
the  statistics  of  the  last  14  years  show,  will  he  needed  merely 
to  replace  equipment  which  in  the  normal  course  of  events 


>hi)uid  bi'  retired  in  19J(),  In  otiiir  word>,  it  i>  needed,  not 
to  make  up  tiie  deticiency  of  e(|uipment  now  existing,  but  to 
|)revent  the  amount  of  e(|ui])nient  in  service  from  being 
actually  reduced.  The  number  of  cars  and  locomotives  men- 
tioned would  cost,  at  present  jirices,  about  .'!).>00,000,000. 
In  order  that  the  railway  companies  may  be  enabled  to  order 
them  at  once,  tliey  must  be  afforded  at  once  the  capital  neces- 
•<ary  to  buy  them.  Apj)arentlv,  tlierc-  is  only  one  wa\'  in  which 
this  ;"an  be  done,  and  this  is  ljy  Congress  j)roviding  by  legis- 
lation f(»r  the  making  of  an  immediate  government  loan  to  the 
companies  of  not  less  than  $500,000,000,  and  preferably  of 
$750,000,000,  this  amount  to  i)e  returned  to  the  government 
as  soon  as  the  credit  of  the  companies  is  re-established. 

It  IS  in  no  spirit  of  critici.sm  of  Congress  that  we  say  that 
the  conditions  which  have  rendered  it  desirable,  or  even 
necessary,  that  the  government  should  make  a  large  loan  to 
the  railway  comjianies  have  been  created  by  Congress  itself. 
I'hey  are  due  to  the  delays  which  have  occurred  in  the 
consideration  of  the  railroad  legislation.  If,  as  we  have 
indicated,  satisfactory  legislation  had  been  passed  some 
months  ago  the  (juestion  of  advances  in  rates  could  have  been 
taken  up  and  disposed  of,  and  the  companies  would  have 
known  early  in  the  year  1920  just  where  they  .stocxl.  Regard- 
less of  the  causes  of  the  delays  in  the  consideration  of  the 
legislation,  the  delays  actually  have  cxxurred,  and  now  with 
March  1,  when  Ijetterment  and  imjjrovement  work  of  all 
kinds  should  be  actively  begun,  only  three  weeks  away,  what 
legislation  is  going  to  be  passed  and  what  rates  the  companies 
are  going  to  he  allowed  to  charge  are  still  unsettled. 

The  need  for  action  which  will  enable  the  companies  im- 
mediately to  place  orders  for  equipment  which  will  at  least 
provide  for  the  normal  annual  re])lacements,  is  not  merely  a 
railroad  need. 

It  is  a  public  need,  becau.se  unless  the  railways  get 
soon  at  least  the  amount  of  equipment  which  has  been 
mentioned  they  are  going  to  be  worse  handicapped  in 
handling  commerce  in  1920  than  they  ever  have  been  before. 
While  Congress  is  considering  the  broader  phases  of  the 
l>roblem  of  railroad  legislation,  it  should  recognize  the  fact 
that  in  the  interest  of  American  industr}-  and  commerce,  and 
therefore  in  the  interest  of  the  entire  people,  it  should  adopt 
special  measures  to  enalile  the  companies  to  begin  at  once  the 
work  of  rehaljilitation. 


The  Crucial  Test — Will 

Private  Management  Meet^It? 

Pri\ate  ownership  and  operation  of  railways  in  the 
United  States  is  going  to  be  put  to  the  severest  test 
beginning  on  March  1,  1920,  to  which  it  has  ever  been 
subjected.  The  existing  facilities  of  the  railways  are  inade- 
(juate  to  the  handling  of  the  present  and  prospective  freight 
traffic,  no  matter  how  efficiently  they  may  be  operated.  To 
secure  the  greatest  practicable  efficiency  will  require  the 
exercise  of  the  greatest  possible  ability,  initiative  and  resource- 
fulness by  the  managements  of  the  individual  lines  and  close 
and  unselfish  co-operation  by  the  managements  of  all  the 
railroad  companies. 

The  al)lest  and  most  efficient  practicable  operation  of  the 
individual  lines  will  require  the  building  up  by  the  various 
companies  of  the  strongest  possil^le  organizations.  This,  in 
turn,  will  require  that  all  appointments  to  and  promotions 
in  the  organizations  shall  be  based  upon  the  experience  and 
ability  of  the  men  appointed  or  promoted.  This  has  been 
the  usual  but  not  the  universal  practice  upon  American  rail- 
ways. There  always  have  been  some  cases  where  favoritism 
in  different  forms  has  played  a  part,  and  of  course  wherever 
it  has  played  a  part  the  results  have  been  harmful. 

\M:en  government  operation  was  adopted  the  government 
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took  into  its  service  most  of  the  able  railway  managers, 
although  it  made  the  mistake  of  excluding  from  its  organiza- 
tion numerous  men  whose  experience,  training  and  ability 
were  such  that  it  should  have  spared  no  effort  to  secure  their 
services.  With  the  return  to  private  operation  approaching 
most  of  the  able  men  who  have  served  the  government  are 
being  invited  to  return  to  the  service  of  the  companies.  The 
net  result  of  the  developments  probably  will  be  that  after 
the  railways  are  returned  the  official  personnel  of  most  roads 
will  be  as  strong  as,  or  stronger  than,  it  ever  was. 

There  are  some  cases,  however — fortunately,  not  many  of 
them — where,  in  the  building  of  the  new  organizations,  other 
considerations  that  experience  and  proved  ability  seem  to  be 
important  factors.  These  cases  are  attracting  much  attention 
in  the  railroad  world  and  are  being  made  the  objects  of 
criticism  by  railway  officers,  high  and  low.  The  motives  and 
acts  of  railway  directors  and  executives  should  under  present 
conditions  be  as  much  above  suspicion  as  Caesar  insisted  that 
the  virtue  of  his  wife  must  be.  Any  failure  on  the  part  of 
directors  and  executives  in  rebuilding  their  organizations  to 
act  exclusively  on  the  principle  of  endeavoring  to  secure  for 
their  stockholders  and  the  public  the  most  efficient  operation 
and  the  best  service  will  react  injuriously,  not  only  upon  the 
managements  of  individual  railways,  but  on  the  railways  as 
a  whole. 

The  managements  of  most  companies  seem  to  realize  that 
the  highest  degree  of  co-operation  between  the  various  rail- 
ways as  well  as  the  highest  measure  of  ability  in  the  manage- 
ment of  the  individual  properties  will  be  requisite  to  the 
success  of  private  operation.  But  unfortunately  there  are 
some  managements  which  apparently  have  been  so  filled  with 
resentment  by  certain  methods  which  have  been  adopted  under 
government  operation  that  they  are  disposed  to  disregard  or 
deny  the  need  for  a  greater  degree  of  co-operation  than  that 
which  formerly  existed  under  private  operation,  and  to  return 
to  many  of  the  extreme  competitive  and  uneconomical  prac- 
tices which  formerly  prevailed.  Some  of  them  apparently 
would  be  in  favor  of  abolishing  all  centralized  control  of  the 
distribution  of  freight  cars,  all  joint  operation  of  terminals, 
all  consolidated  city  ticket  offices,  and  of  re-establishing  all 
the  outside  traffic  agencies  which  formerly  existed.  A  large 
majority  of  railway  officers  seem  to  have  learned  some  im- 
portant lessons  from  the  experience  of  the  last  three  years,  but 
some  apparently  have  not. 

The  future  of  the  railways  of  the  United  States  is  partly 
in  the  hands  of  Congress  and  the  Interstate  Commerce  Cora- 
mission  and  partly  in  the  hands  of  their  directors  and  execu- 
tive officers.  The  companies  are  very  properly  demanding 
that  Congress  and  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  shall 
deal  fairly  with  them.  At  the  same  time  Congress,  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  and  the  public  have  a  right  to 
demand,  and  will  demand,  that  the  directors  and  executives 
shall  deal  intelligently  and  fairly  with  their  stockholders, 
other  railroads  and  the  public.  The  terrible  experience 
through  which  the  railroads  have  passed  during  the  last  10 
or  15  years  has  been  largely  due  to  the  fact  that  the  manage- 
ments of  a  few  railroads  have  not  dealt  thus,  and  that  by 
their  failure  to  do  so  they  have  brought  unjust  discredit  upon 
the  managements  of  the  railroads  as  a  whole.  The  manage- 
ments of  this  comparatively  small  number  of  railroads  have 
not  only  rendered  it  impossible  to  defend  what  they  have 
done,  but  have  made  it  extremely  difficult,  and,  indeed,  almost 
impossible,  effectively  to  defend  private  management  as  a 
policy. 

The  main  reason  why  the  railways  are  going  back  to 
private  management  on  March  1  is  that  the  results  of  govern- 
ment operation  have  b^en  so  disappointing  to  the  public. 
The  only  sure  way  to  perpetuate  private  management  will 
be  to  so  conduct  it  in  future  as  to  avoid  the  unjust  grounds 
for  criticism  of  it  which  have  so  often  been  afforded  in 
the  past. 


The  Net  Results  of  the 

National  Safety  Drive 

"Cafety  first"  is  not  an  exact  science.  Figures  in 
enormous  quantities  have  been  published  to  impress 
the  careless — and  all  of  us — with  the  reduction  that  the 
safety  specialists  have  caused  to  be  made  in  the  monthly 
and  annual  totals  of  bodily  injuries;  and  these  do,  indeed, 
help  us  in  our  efforts  to  grasp  a  rather  elusive  subject;  but 
at  best  they  affect  our  thoughts  only  indirectly.  Manager 
Duffy,  of  the  Safety  Section  of  the  Railway  Administra- 
tion does  well,  therefore,  to  emphasize  what  may  be  called 
the  non-mathematical  aspect  of  the  benefits  of  the  recent 
"drive"  for  National  Railroad  Accident  Prevention.  Some 
of  the  other  aspects  have  apparently  been  twisted,  not  to 
say  distorted,  into  a  shape  leading  to  unwarranted  conclu- 
sions. No  great  harm  has  been  done;  but  it  is  just  as  well 
to  train  our  eyes  to  see  straight.  Mr.  Duffy  says,  in  his 
congratulatory  letter  to  the  regional  safety  officers  and  to 
the  individual  railroads: 

"We  have  received  some  glorious  reports  of  results  that 
cannot  be  embodied  in  the  tables.  The  figures  tell  but  a 
small  part  of  the  story;  they  do  not  and  cannot  show  the 
real  outstanding  fact  of  the  accidents  that  were  actually 
prevented  and  that  will  be  prevented  by  reason  of  the  edu- 
cation gained  during  these  intensified  efforts.  Facts  were 
brought  out  that  will  be  helpful  in  locating  unsafe  persons 
as  well  as  things.  Gains  have  been  accomplished  which 
might  not  have  been  striven  for  in  the  ordinary  everyday 
easy  processes  of  standing  still,  or  mild  progress.  The  team 
work  and  intense  enthusiasm  has  done  much  to  humanize 
railroading,  for  it  has  brought  the  higher  officers  in  intimate 
personal  touch  with  the  lowest  workers.  See  to  it  that  the 
lessons  taught  and  learned  are  a  permanent  inspiration 
and  guide  for  the  future;  to  stop  now  would  be  like  sow- 
ing for  a  bountiful  harvest  and  not  reaping  when  matured." 

It  is,  indeed,  wonderful;  the  word  is  not  misused.  On 
the  other  hand,  our  "every-day  easy  processes  of  mild 
progress"  are  wonderful.  It  is  a  wonder  that,  knowing 
better,  we  are  so  careless  of  our  lives  and  limbs  and  most 
of  our  possessions.  Why  do  brakemen  on  freight  cars  go 
on  doing  the  risky  things  which,  by  the  witness  of  their  own 
eyes,  they  know  to  have  led  to  the  death  of  a  fellow  brake- 
man  within  a  month?  If  the  circumstances  of  a  fatal  acci- 
dent to  a  trainman  are  learned  by  hearsay  instead  of  by 
ocular  evidence  they  will  fade  out  of  the  mind  of  fellow 
trainmen  in  a  few  days — perhaps  in  a  few  hours. 

In  view  of  the  prevalence,  everywhere,  of  these  very  human 
traits,  it  is,  indeed,  a  matter  for  hearty  congratulation  when 
anything — reasonable  or  unreasonable,  matter-of-fact  or 
fancy,  expensive  or  inexpensive — can  be  done  to  lessen  the 
distresses  of  body  and  of  mind  which  our  hospital  records 
pile  up  in  such  enormous  aggregate  figures  every  year. 

The  twisting  and  distortion  to  which  we  have  referred 
is  observable  mainly  in  the  adoption  of  unwarranted  and 
deceptive  comparisons.  The  first  error  is  in  forgetting  what 
a  very  small  proportion  of  the  employees,  even  in  the  most 
dangerous  occupations,  are  likely  to  sustain  bodily  injuries 
in  any  one  year.  Freight  brakemen,  let  us  say,  are  injured 
(on  the  average)  once  in  ten  years,  or  520  weeks.  In  two 
weeks,  therefore,  the  chance  (not  the  certainty)  is  that  one 
man  in  260  will  be  injured.  This  makes  an  average  for  tw^o 
weeks  a  very  intangible  thing ;  it  has  little  effect  on  any 
but  studious  minds.  Many  of  the  items  in  Mr.  Duffy's 
final  statement  show  ciphers  in  both  columns,  last  year  and 
this  year.  Figures  do  not  lie;  but  ciphers  may  deceive  by 
silence.  By  taking  a  very  large  number  of  men,  spread 
over  a  large  territory,  the  averages  of  even  a  short  period 
of  time  vrill  make  an  instructive  picture,  but  the  comparison 
must  not   be  pressed   too   far.      Some  well-managed   roads 
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sliowi'd  lo.s.-i>  in  >;ilit\,  iii.><te;ul  of  gains,  when  this  com- 
parison was  niaik-  bctwcoii  |)cri(Kls  of  only  two  weeks  each. 
Comparisons  between  railroads  may  he  vitiated  hy  any 
iiuml)er  of  conditions  not  measurable  in  I'lgures.  S.  M. 
Metcalfe,  superintendent  of  the  Safely  Section  of  the  North- 
ern Pacific,  has  called  attention  to  the  fallacy  of  making 
comparisons  on  the  basis  of  the  decrease  in  casualties.  To 
pa-sent  a  more  satisfactory  comparison  he  has  prepared  a 
statement  in  which  the  casualties  are  shown  in  percentages 
of  the  number  of  men  in  service.  If  a  railroad  had  a  poor 
record  last  year,  and  an  exceptionally  good  one  during  the 
I)eriod  of  the  "drive,"  it  shows  a  large  percentage  of  de- 
crease in  casualties,  while  other  roads  whose  casualty  record 
was  good  in  both  periods  take,  on  that  basis,  a  lower  position 
in  the  list.  Mr.  Metcalf's  compilation  for  the  two  weeks  of 
the  drive  is  as  follows: 

I:M)'1.0YKKS    KII.I.KI)   and   IN.TURKD.    OCTOBKR    18-31,    1919. 

Casualties 

C'asiinlties  per 

Number  of           to  10,000  men 

R.Tiik                   -Name    of    Railroad                          employees  employees  employed 

1.  Atlantic  Coast  Line 24,307               3  1.2 

2.  Union     Pacific     33,200               7  2.1 

3.  Illinois     Ccntr.il     52,222              12  2.2 

4.  Seaboard    Air    Line 16,647               4  2.4 

5.  Southern    Pacific    Company 49,778             15  3.0 

6.  Chicago,    Burlinuton    &    Quincy 56,334              29  5.1 

7.  Delaware,    Lackawanna    &    Western...     25,369             13  5.1 

8.  C.   M.  &   St.   Paul 71.550             43  6.0 

9.  Souf.iern   R.    R.    Lines 62,587             44  7.0 

10.  Denver  &   Rio   Grande 12,162  9  7.4 

11.  Norfolk    &    Western 31,317  25  8.0 

12.  Northern    Pacific    34,921  30  8.5 

13.  Delaware    &:    Hudson 15.390  13  8.5 

14.  Penna.    Lines    West S8,114  76  8.6 

vis.  N.   Y.,   N.  H.  &  Hartford 38,876  34  8.7 

16.  Pere     Marquette     11,460  11  9.6 

17.  Atchison,    T.    &    Santa    Fe 46,965  46  9.8 

18.  Chcsaueake   &    Ohio 25,400  25  9.8 

19.  Great    Northern    39,914  41  10.2 

20.  Erie    37,724  39  10.3 

21.  Chicapo   &   Eastern    Illinois 10,424  11  10.6 

22.  Michigan    Central     23,434  26  11.1 

23.  Missouri,    K.    &    T 12.78?  15  11.7 

24.  Chicago,   St.   P.    M.   &   0 10,125  12  11.8 

25.  Boston    &    Maine 30.337  36  11.9 

26.  Minneapolis,   St,   P.   &■   S.    S.   M 15,858  19  11.9 

27.  Central  R.  R.  of  N.  J 16,500  21  12.7 

28.  Baltimore    &    Ohio 76,802  102  13.3 

29.  Lehigh    Valley     26,366  35  13.3 

30.  A.  T.     &  S.  JF.   Coast  Lines 15,239  21  13.7 

31.  Gulf,    Col.    &    Santa   Fe 10,821  16  14.8 

32.  Penna.    Railroad     185.138  276  14.9 

33.  Rock    Isl.md    44,419  66  14.9 

34.  Chicago    &    North    Western 54,539  87     .          15.9 

35.  Philadelphia    &    Reading .34,143  56  16.4 

36.  St.     Louis-San     Francisco 26,454  51  19.2 

37.  C.  C.   C.  &   St.   Louis 

38.  New     York     Central 99,534  199  20.0 

39.  Louisville    St    Nashville 49,039  101  20.6 

40.  Texas    &    Pacific 13.782  31  22.5 

41.  M.  K.  &  T.  of  Texas 11.452  26  22.7 

42.  Southern    Pacific    Lines 19.982  50  25.0 

43.  Missouri     Pacific     39,495  125  31.4 

It  is  desirable  to  reflect  on  the  points  here  brought  out,  that 
we  may  give  them  their  true  weight.  The  political  candi- 
date says  that  his  platform  is  like  the  platform  of  a  pas- 
senger car:  to  get  in  by,  but  not  to  travel  on.  We  may  say 
that  these  columns  of  figures  are  a  good  thing  by  which  to 
get  in — to  the  workman's  mind ;  but  as  a  permanent  thing  in 
his  ever)-  day  thoughts  they  may  not  have  great  vitality.  He 
must  have  something  more  human.  The  motion-picture  car, 
with  its  safety  story,  has,  no  doubt,  aroused  thousands  of 
minds  which  were  not  touched  by  figures,  and  very  little 
touched  h\  ordinary  lectures.  The  silver  cup  given  by  B.  F. 
Winchell,  regional  director  at  Atlanta,  and  the  banner 
awarded  by  R.  H.  Aishton,  of  the  Northwestern  region,  were 
manifestations  of  a  good  idea.  These  may  seem  a  little  too 
much  tinged  with  fancy  for  such  a  prosaic  business,  but  the> 
may  be  trusted  to  serve  a  good  purpose.  When  one  good  road 
shows  ten  or  twenty  times  as  many  casualties  per  thousand 
men  employed  as  are  reported  by  another  road  equally  well 
managed  we  may  be  sure  that  our  studies  must  embrace  some- 
thing besides  tables  and  figures. 

Mr.  Duffy,  in  his  enthusiasm,  refers  to  the  "glorious  re- 
ports" received  from  this,  that  or  the  other  railroad.  But 
he  is  speaking  forth  only  w^ords  of  truth  and  soberness.  No 
fault  can  be  found  when  he  breaks  away  from  tabular  sta- 


tisfics,  wiiii  a  view  lo  getting  at  our  hearts.  But  at  the  same 
time  eadi  man  has  tile  duty  of  "punching  the  time  clfKk" 
on  his  own  mental  habits — things  that  no  foreman  can  get 
at — every  day  and  every  hour.  Self-congratulation,  within 
bounds,  may  do  no  harm;  but  words  alone  do  not  get  us 
anywhere.  One  of  the  significant  statements  of  Mr.  Duffy's 
review  is  that  the  drive  exposed  "unsafe  persons"  as  well 
as  unsafe  things.  The  unsafe  person,  if  a  pronounced 
case,  needs  to  be  put  out  of  the  service,  for  the  good  of  the 
rest  of  the  employees.  It  is  ever>'one's  duty  to  keep  as  far 
as  possible  from  getting  into  that  class.  In  short,  the  duty 
to  make  safety  the  first  consideration  pres.ses  on  all  sides. 
The  conscientious  workman  aims  to  be  a  "safe  person"  for 
the  l)cnefit  of  his  own  reputation;  also  because  it  is  a  duty 
to  his  employer;  and  also  because  of  his  devotion  to  his 
family.  And,  con.scientiousness  aside,  he  has  good  reason 
to  avoid  bodily  injury  ju.st  on  the  Ijasis  of  common  selfi.sh- 
ness! 


Accurate  Cost  Data  Needed 

T  N  MAKING  CLAIMS  for  the  relative  advantages  of  steam  and 
*  electric  locomotives  much  care  must  be  exercised  in  pre- 
senting accurate  figures  and  in  presenting  them  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  avoid  misinterpretation.  Two  years  ago  E.  W. 
Rice,  Jr.,  president  of  the  General  Electric  Company  made 
the  following  statement: 

"It  is  estimated  that  .something  like  150,000,000  tons  of 
coal  were  con.sumed  by  the  railroads  in  the  year  1917.  Now 
we  know  from  the  results  obtained  from  such  electrical  op- 
eration of  the  railroads  as  we  already  have  in  this  country 
that  it  would  be  possible  to  save  at  least  two-thirds  of  this 
coal,  if  electric  locomotives  are  substituted  for  the  present 
.-team  locomotives." 

Evidently  Mr.  Rice  meant  that  most  of  this  coal  could  be 
saved  by  the  use  of  water  power,  as  a  modem  steam  locomo- 
tive can  develop  power  under  test  conditions  at  about  2^4 
pounds  of  coal  per  horsepower  hour,  while  the  manufacturers 
claim  that  it  is  possible  to  deliver  power  to  the  rail  with  an 
electric  locomotive  for  something  less  than  2  pounds  per 
horsepower  hour.  The  electric  locomotive  in  this  case  is 
supplied  with  power  from  a  large  steam  plant  and  the  value 
of  2^4  pounds  for  the  steam  locomotive  does  not  include 
stand-by  losses. 

Mr.  Rice's  statement  has  since  been  used  many  times  by 
advocates  of  electrification  to  show  why  steam  roads  should 
electrify  and  in  so  doing  they  have  fallen  badly  into  error. 
For  example,  a  well-known  technical  publication  recently  in- 
terpreted the  statement  as  follows: 

"It  has  been  conservatively  estimated  that  one  pound  of 
coal  when  burned  under  boilers  in  a  modern  electric  power 
house  will  do  the  work  of  three  pounds  in  the  steam  locomo- 
tive, and  the  showing  is  even  better  in  such  severe  climates 
as  that  which  exist  in  the  northwest.  On  the  basis  of  pres- 
ent consumption  this  represents  roughly  a  saving  of  one  hun- 
dred million  tons  of  coal  annually." 

If  such  a  comparison  is  to  be  made,  electric  locomotives 
should  be  compared  with  the  best  of  steam  locomotives,  since 
new  electric  motive  power  must  compete  with  the  most  mod- 
ern steam  equipment.  Saving  the  nation's  coal  is  a  worthy 
cause,  and  the  railroads  will  support  it  if  they  can  at  the 
same  time  see  a  saving  in  ton-mile  costs.  Ton-mile  costs 
unfortunately  involve  a  host  of  details  other  than  fuel  costs. 
Complete  costs  of  electrical  operation  must  be  obtained  which 
are  entirely  separate  from  those  for  stream  operation.  Such 
data  when  produced  w^ill  greatly  assist  in  solving  a  much- 
mooted  question  and  will  be  of  tremendous  value  to  all  roads 
considering  electrification. 


February  6,  1920 
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I        Letters  to  the  Editor 
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Credit  for  Excellent  Results  in 

Creosoting  Due  J.  W.  Putman 

New   York   City 

To  THE  Editor: 

I  was  very  much  interested  in  the  article  in  your  issue  of 
January  16  in  regard  to  the  long  life  of  the  creosoted  piles 
in  the  Louisville  &  Nashville  trestle  at  Henderson,  Ky. 
Several  years  ago  I  had  occasion  to  call  attention  to  the 
excellent  results  obtained  from  the  piles  used  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  railroad  wharf  at  Cartagena,  Colombia,  in 
the  waters  of  the  Carribean  Sea  where  the  teredo  are  verj^- 
destructive.  I  was  therefore  particularly  interested  in  learn- 
ing from  your  article  that  the  creosoting  of  the  trestle  at 
Henderson,  Ky.,  was  done  by  J.  W.  Putnam,  who  I  believe 
was  also  responsible  for  the  good  work  done  on  the  piles  used 
by  us  in  Colombia  in  1892  and  much  other  work  done  about 
that  time.  I  think  that  while  the  explanation  of  the  long  life 
is  undoubtedly  due  in  part  to  the  heavy  creosoting,  Mr. 
Putnam  should  be  given  a  great  deal  of  credit  for  the  very 
intelligent,  careful  and  conscientious  work  which  he  did  in 
those  early  days.  F.  Lavis. 


The  Need  for  Automatic  Train  Control 

New  York  City. 

To  THE  Editor: 

December  15:  "FIVE  KILLED;  EIGHT  OTHERS  HURT;  fastest 
passenger   train   on    Norfolk  &  Western   in   smash-up." 

December  20:  "TWENTY-THREE  DEAD,  THIRTY-FIVE  HURT, 
in    AFaine   rail    wreck;    engines   met   head-on." 

January  25:  "FIFTEEN  DEAD  IN  CRASH  ON  CANADIAN 
ROAD.  First  section  of  Vancouver  Express  sleeper 
telescoped   by   engine  of  second  section." 

These  recent  news  headings,  telling  the  all  too  familiar  story 
of  butting  collisions,  are  but  tj'pical  of  that  class  of  accidents 
which  are  not  only  preventable  but  the  continuation  of  which 
is  absolutely  inexcusable.  The  pertinency  of  this  opinion  is 
sufficiently  emphasized  by  the  special  report  of  the  govern- 
ment automatic  train  control  committee,  and  the  annual  re- 
ports of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  and  of  the  Up- 
State  Public  Service  Commision  of  New  York,  all  urging 
automatic  train  control. 

As  you  are  aware,  the  first  report  was  for  a  time  sup- 
pressed; and  as  the  refusal  to  publish  it  was  practically 
coincident  with  the  presentation  of  a  memorial  on  the  rail- 
way bill  to  the  Senate  and  House  conferees  by  Mr.  A.  P. 
Thorn,  purporting  to  represent  the  Association  of  Railway 
Executives,  in  opposition  to  the  inclusion  in  the  bill  of  the 
mandatory  clause  in  the  Esch  bill  relating  to  automatic  train 
control,  I  promptly  demanded,  as  an  interested  party,  that  the 
report  should  be  made  public. 

Mr.  Thom's  quotation  of  authority  for  the  opposition  to 
this  vital  improvement  was  singularly  inapt.  It  was  as 
follows : 

Perhaps  there  is  no  man  in  the  country  better  qualified  to  give  an 
opinion  on  the  practicability  of  installing  automatic  train  stops  than  General 
S.  M,  Felton.  He  ^tates  that  there  has  been  no  automatic  control  device 
yet  developed  that  meets  the  specifications  of  the  Engineer  Section  of  the 
.American  Railroad  Association,  and  he  doubts  if  there  ever  will  be.  He 
declares  that  "It  is  an  utterly  impracticable  scheme:  it  removes  the  responsi- 
bility of  handling  the  train  from  the  enginemen,  and  we  would  have  much 
more  seriovis  accidents  than  we  now  have.  An  engineer  would  not  have 
to  be  awake,  alert  and  on  the  job  all  the  time,  because  he  would  soon 
depend  on  the  automatic  device  to  protect  him. 

Mr.  Felton's  experience  as  a  railway  administrator,  em- 
phasized by  the  high  position  which  he  held  as  such  in  the 


military  service  of  the  government,  may  be  freely  admitted 
l)ut  this  does  not  qualify  him  as  an  authority  on  the  subject 
of  automatic  train  control.  When  he  states  that  automatic 
train  control  is  an  utterly  impracticable  scheme,  and  expresses 
the  conviction  that  nothing  can  be  devised  to  meet  the  re- 
quirements which  have  been  time  and  again  officially  listed, 
he  ventures  into  a  field  of  prophecy  already  contradicted  by 
accomplished  facts. 

The  same  profession  of  impossibility  of  engineering  accom- 
plishment has  steadily  opposed  every  radical  improvement 
in  railway  equipment  and  operation ;  in  the  face  of  which  the 
air  brake  has  been  developed,  the  car  stove  has  been  dis- 
carded, the  automatic  car  coupler  has  been  prescribed,  the 
automatic  block  signal  system  has  been  installed  and  steel 
cars  are  taking  the  place  of  wooden  ones;  and  grade  cross- 
ings, despite  the  prophecy  of  bankruptcy  by  the  head  of  one 
of  the  most  important  roads  entering  Chicago,  have  been 
abolished  in  that  city. 

Mr.  Felton's  statement  that  automatic  train  control,  limited 
in  his  vision  to  a  "device,"  would  remove  the  responsibility 
from  the  engineman  and  be  productive  of  more  serious  acci- 
dents, is  simply  an  opinion.  It  is  not  supported  by  experi- 
ence with  regard  to  the  installations  already  made,  whatever 
their  shortcomings,  and  utterly  mistakes  the  psychology  of 
an  engineer  when  the  intent  and  action  of  a  proper  system 
is  considered. 

Contrary  to  his  assertion,  I  unhesitatingly  affirm  that 
automatic  train  control — not  an  automatic  "stop,"  but  a  sys- 
tem which  will  marry  together  the  braking  system  of  a  train 
and  the  wayside  signals,  which  are  in  fact  themselves  auto- 
matic and  take  the  place  of  direct  visual  study  of  track  con- 
ditions— will  not  only  safeguard  trains  from  collisions  in 
case  of  the  inability  of  the  engineer  to  see,  understand  and 
obey  his  signals,  and  from  dangerous  speeds  on  curves  and 
cross-overs,  but  will  tend  to  make  him  even  more  alert  and 
capable,  than  at  present. 

Automatic  train  control  is  not  only  a  necessity;  it  will 
prove  one  of  the  most  important  improvements  in  railway 
operation.  Its  inevitable  adoption  on  sound  lines  will,  of 
course,  be  facilitated  when  railway  administration  and  opera- 
tion approach  the  subject  with  more  open  minds,  and  when 
an  administrative  government  body  is  empowered  to  enforce 
decisions  as  to  safety  equipment  arrived  at  by  competent 
technical  and  operating  officials. 

It  may  be  further  prophesied  that  the  new  conditions 
which  will  surround  the  return  of  the  railroads  to  private 
operation  will  bring  home  to  both  their  officers  and  boards 
of  directors  a  more  intimate  appreciation  of  at  least  the  moral 
responsibility  for  preventable  accidents. 

I  think  I  am  safe  in  confirming  the  statement  which 
appeared  in  your  news  columns,  that  with  regard  to  the  objec- 
tion raised  before  the  conferees,  it  will  fail  in  its  purpose; 
and  the  final  railway  bill  will  reserve  to  the  government  the 
power  to  enforce  its  recommendations  in  the  matter  of  auto- 
matic train  control. 

Perhaps  I  may  be  permitted  to  refer  very  briefly  to  a 
couple  of  comments  in  your  editorial  columns,  the  first 
referring  to  the  marrer  and  place  of  development  and  the 
second  seemingly  implying  that  the  collisions  which  have 
occurred  would  have  been  averted  by  the  use  of  visual  block 
signals. 

If  you  mean  by  "congested  territory"  the  terminals  of  a 
great  railroad  I  am  heartily  in  accord  with  you  that  automatic 
train  control  at  first  should  not  be  installed  in  such  locations. 
It  is  not  needed  there,  except  to  a  limited  extent,  because 
trains  being  taken  in  or  out  of  a  terminal  are  moved  at 
moderate  speeds  over  a  complication  of  switches,  and  the 
engineers  and  firemen  are  both  specially  alert.  The  place, 
however,  for  development  is  not  out  "in  the  country  some- 
where," on  a  somewhat  indeterminate  section  of  road,  but 
upon  a  thoroughly  tj'pical  section,  where  all  kinds  of  signal 
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aiul  iiitoiloi  kinj;  a|>|);ii;itu.--  iut  in  ii.si';  wluri'  lluiv  ;irf  mul 
tiplo  tracks,  .switclies  :uul  cross-overs,  ami  wlicrc  tlio  traffic 
comjiriscs  liotli  passonntr  and  frci{?ht  trains  of  a  variety  of 
cliaractiT.  It  is  only  under  such  conditions  that  the  full 
operation  and  benefit  of  automatic  train  control  can  be 
realized,  and  on  the  operation  of  which  judgment  can  finally 
be  passed. 

In  your  issue  of  January  2.i,  referring  to  the  .Accident 
Bulletin  of  the  Interstate  (\inimerce  Comnii.ssion  for  the 
calendar  year  1918,  you  said: 

In  what  m.-iy  bi-  coiisidrrcil  its  most  impoitant  feature — persons  killed 
in  train  .-iceiilents — the  present  report  affords  a  sobcrinR  comparison: 
*  •  •  Two  hundred  and  twenty  of  tlie  286  passengers  killed  in  1918 
met  their  deaths  in  collisions,  a  fact  which  should  give  point — if  anylhiiiR 
further  is  needed  to  civc  point— to  the  report  of  the  Train  Control  Commit- 
tee noticed  in  the  Railwa\  Arc.  p.'gc  227.  This  committee,  by  the  way, 
makes  one  of  its  most  siKiiilicant  suRgsstious  m  a  paraRrapli  which  the 
director    ef    the    division    of    operation    ".lad    not    asked    for-the    one    to    the 


airecioi    ei    iiie    mviMuii    ui    uiJtn»iiuii    .nm    nui    aai^vu    ,w.    _**•«-    ";         . 
effect  that  on  a    large   mileage  of   American    railroads.   Uie    first  thuij?  '^  ,JJoJ 

for    refinei  ■  -        -■  .         -       --  -•- * 

system. 


like    the    alitor 


slop,    but'  for    On 


block 


With  regard  to  the  use  of  automatic  block  signals,  no  one  of 
ordinary-  sanity  will  ciuestion  their  usefulness;  but  that  their 
introduction  will  stop  collisions  is  an  inference  not  borne  out 
by  facts,  for,  as  it  has  been  freciuently  pointed  out  by  the 
Bureau  of  Safety,  disastrous  accidents  of  this  character  are 
as  frecjuent  in  Ijicxk  signal  territory  as  in  any  other. 

In  this  connection  pennit  me  to  call  attention  to  the  condi- 
tions shown  in  a  later  document,  the  annual  report  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Conmii.ssion  for  1919,  in  which  it  is 
stated  that  in  the  year  ending  June  30,  1919,  among  the 
accidents  investigated  there  were  53  collisions,  with  261 
deaths  and  1,083  injuries.  Of  these  53  collisions  28  occurred 
on  roads  equipped  with  some  form  of  block  signal  system, 
19  on  roads  with  the  time-table  and  train  order  system,  and 
six  in  yards.  In  other  words,  the  majority  of  collisions,  with 
resulting  deaths  and  injuries,  occurred  in  block  signal  terri- 
tor}- :  hence  there  is  not  the  slightest  reason  to  assume  that 
if  the  roads  which  operated  on  the  train  order  system  had 
been  equipped  with  block  signals  there  would  not  have  been 
as  many  accidents  as  actually  occurred. 

Both' automatic  train  control  and  the  automatic  block  signal 
system  are  based  upon  the  same  fundamentals.  Ordinarily 
the\-  should  go  hand  in  hand,  the  one  a  supplement  to  the 
other:  but  undoubtedly  there  are  conditions  in  which  there 
may,  with  entirely  satisfactory  results,  be  a  combination  of 
automatic  train  control  with  an  abbreviated  wayside  signal 

system.  ,    ^ 

Frank  J.  Sprague. 


An  Audible  Cab  Signal 


New  York   City. 

To  THE  Editor:  ,  ^      r 

In  vour  issue  of  January  30,  we  noticed  a  letter  from  a 
correspondent  at  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  Mr.  E.  Adams,  on  the  need 
and  value  of  an  audible  signal  to  supplement  the  visual  sig- 

For  the  information  of  your  correspondent,  and  all  others 
interested  in  this  matter,  we  desire  to  say  that  our  automatic 
train  stop  does  just  that  very  thing,  by  giving  an  audible 
signal  at  even-  distant  signal  by  means  of  a  whistle  in  the  en- 
gine cab,  the  length  of  the  whistling  showing  whether  the 
visual  signal  indication  was  "clear"  or  "danger." 

The  action  of  the  device  is  direct  and  infallible.  By  an 
upward  movement  of  only  one-half  inch,  as  the  contact  shoe 
glides  over  the  ramp,  the  plunger  opens  the  air  valve  that 
releases  the  train-pipe  air,  whose  escape  blows  the  audible 
signal  w-histle.  If  the  signal  indication  is  "clear,  the  down- 
ward movement  of  the  plunger,  as  the  contact  shoe  leaves 
the  ramp,  closes  the  air-valve,  after  a  short  audible  signal 
has  been  ^^iven.  but  before  any  braking  action  is  begun,  it 
the  si^naf  indication  is  "danger,"  the  air-valve  is  not  re- 


1  lo>ed  b\  the  ^aid  downward  nioveiiitiil,  and  a  long  audible 
>ignal  is  given  by  the  e.sca|)ing  train-line  air  while  tiic  auto- 
matic application  of  the  brakes  is  being  made. 

A  full  illustrated  description  of  this  device,  and  its  re- 
markable two  years'  record,  was  published  in  the  Railway 
A)^p  (.'.(izctic  of  Ai)ril  13,  1917. 

The  International  Skinai,  Company, 

Jean  F.  \Vi  itii,  1'kestdent. 


Manufacturing  Specialties  in   Railroad 
Repair  Shops 

Nkw   York   City. 

To  TJiE  Ediior: 

In  my  opinion  your  editorial  on  "Manufacturing  Special- 
ties in  Railroad  Shops"  in  the  Railway  Age  of  January  23, 
page  282,  is  based  on  strictly  sound  and  common  sense  argu- 
ments. You  could  very  well  have  gone  a  step  further,  how- 
ever, and  have  di.scussed  the  question  in  its  broader  relation- 
ship to  the  labor  situation  at  large.  There  is  at  present,  and 
has  been  for  .some  time,  a  big  shortage  of  skilled  labor — at 
least  there  is  in  effect  a  shortage.  From  such  observations 
as  I  have  been  able  to  make  in  studying  operations  in  in- 
dustrial, and  particularly  in  railway  shops,  I  am  under  the 
distinct  impression  that  this  so-called  shortage  would  be  al- 
most nil  if  every  workman  put  forth  his  best  efforts  and  gave 
an  honest  day's  work  for  the  present  high  wages  that  he  is  re- 
ceiving. He  would,  in  fact,  be  heavily  rewarded  for  this 
extra  effort  for  the  increased  production  would  tend  to  re- 
duce the  cost  of  living  and  his  wages  would  have  a  greater 
purchasing  value.  Leaving  this  phase  of  the  question  aside, 
however,  no  one  questions  the  fact  that  the  present  high  cost 
of  living  is  due  to  the  shortage  of  labor  and  restricted  pro- 
duction. 

It  is  up  to  the  railroads,  therefore,  to  do  their  full  part  in 
conserving  the  present  available  supply  of  labor.  Govern- 
ment control  and  war  conditions  have  saddled  the  railroads 
with  a  lot  of  rules  and  regulations  concerning  wages  and 
working  conditions  that  will  make  it  mighty  hard  to  main- 
tain the  properties  and  equipment  in  a  satisfactory  condi- 
tion when  the  roads  are  returned  to  their  owners  on  March  1. 
Facing  these  conditions  it  seems  like  folly  for  any  railroad 
.shop  to  manufacture  specialties  which  have  been  developed 
by  and  may  be  purchased  from  railway  supply  manufactur- 
ers. The  manufacturers  with  highly  specialized  facilities, 
and  comparatively  small  and  highly  supervised  plants  can 
produce  the  manufactured  goods  at  a  smaller  cost  and  with 
less  labor  than  a  railroad  shop  which  must  of  necessity,  give 
prime  attention  to  the  repair  and  maintenance  of  equipment 
and  which  aan  only  do  the  manufacturing  work  as  a  side 
line. 

Railroad  mechanical  department  officers  without  the  treas- 
ury of  the  United  States  Government  behind  them  will  have 
their  hands  full  making  good  on  the  job  of  maintaining 
equipment  under  private  operation,  vnthout  attempting  to 
make  a  showing  on  paper  by  trying  to  invade  the  field  of 
the  railway  supply  manufacturers.  These  officers  must  also 
keep  in  mind  the  duty  of  the  railroads  in  helping  to  con- 
serve the  labor  supply. 

This  letter  is  intended  simply  to  supplement  your  editorial 
and  should  be  read  in  connection  with  it. 

Observer. 


The  Iowa  Farm  Bureau  Federation,  at  its  annual  meeting 
at  Des  Moines,  on  January  9,  adopted  resolutions  opposing  gov- 
ernment ownership  of  public  utilities,  and  demanding  the  return 
of  the  railroads  to  their  owners  under  regulations  assuring  ade- 
quate service  at  just  rates. 


Train    Consisting    of    Three   Motor   Cars   and    Three    Trailers 


Electrification  of  Melbourne  Suburban  Railways 

Over  300  Miles  of  Line  Involved — Design  of  Catenary  Struc- 
ture Includes  Many  Features  of  Merit 


IT  WAS  as  far  back  as  1896,  sixteen  years  after  the  State 
took  control  of  the  railways  in  Victoria  (Australia),  and 
the  State  now  owns  all  but  14  miles  of  track,  that  the 
question  of  electrifying  the  Victoria  railway  system  was 
seriously  considered,  but  it  was  not  until  1912,  after  several 
investigations  had  been  made,  that  any  active  steps  towards 
electrification  were  taken.     At  that  time  it  was  decided  to 


an  excellent  cable  tramway,  and  deal  with  a  large  amount 
of  traffic  which  in  other  cities  is  dealt  with  by  street  rail- 
ways, interurban  railroads  or  motor  omnibuses.  The  long- 
est individual  line  extends  26  miles  from  the  city. 

In  order  to  determine  more  accurately  the  most  economi- 
cal system  of  electrification  to  be  adopted,  alternative  bids 
were  obtained   for  the  installation  of  the  single-phase  and 


The  Power  Station  at  Newport 


electrify  the  lines  in  tlie  Melbourne  ^:uburban  area  (Fig.  5) 
in  accordance  with  the  plans  of  Charles  H.  Merz,  of  Merz 
&  McLellan,  consulting  engineers,  of  London.  These  plans 
involved  the  electrification  of  some  300  miles  of  line — the 
total  mileage  of  the  State  railways  in  Victoria  is  about  4,300 
miles — in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Melbourne.  The  sub- 
urban railways  cover  a  large  area,  in  spite  of  there  being 


direct-current  systems.  The  single-phase  system  called  for 
a  plant  to  generate  3-phase  current  at  25  cycles  which  was 
to  be  distributed  to  the  substations,  and  there  split  into 
single-phase  current  and  supplied  to  the  trains  at  11,000 
volts.  The  direct-current  system  called  for  a  plant  to  gen- 
erate 3-phase  current  at  25-cycles  and  3,300  volts  which  was 
to  be  distributed  to  the  substations  at  20,000  volts  and  there 
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coiivirtcd  to  (linrt  current  ;it  1,500  volts,  the  trains  to  1)C 
oiK-ratiil  nil  tin-  multiple  unit  .>^y.><tein.  A  comparison  of  the 
cost*  of  the.^^e  two  systems  showed  th;it  the  single-phase 
system  woukl  he  2,>  per  cent  ^^reater  in  first  cost  than  the 
direct -current  system  and  further,  it  was  estimated  that  the 
cost  of  operation  of  the  direct-current  .system  would  he  ahout 
^.>50,000  or  21.7  per  cent  less  per  year  than  the  single-phase 
system.  It  was  thus  decided  to  adopt  tiie  (I.e.  system.  It 
has  been  reported  that  the  total  C(xst  of  the  work  will  he 
about  $16,000,000,  which  is  some  2  or  $J,(){)0,000  more 
than  the  estimate.  On  account  of  the  war,  the  work  lias 
bet.>n  delayed  and  the  cost  of  materials  has  increased,  and 
this  accounts  for  the  increase  in  tlie  total  cost  over  the  esti- 
mate. 

The  railways  being  state  owned,  it  is  intended  eventually 
to  utilize  the  plant  provided  for  the  operation  of  the  railways 
to  develop  a  more  extended  use  of  electricity  throughout  the 
state.  This  would  improve  the  load  factor  and  tlms  make 
it  possible  to  produce  the  power  at  a  low  rate.  A  scheme 
is  already  under  consideration  for  the  unification  of  the 
generation  and  distribution  of  electric  power  throughout  the 
state.  The  increased  cost  of  coal  has,  in  all  parts  of  tlie 
world,  affected  the  situation  in  Australia.  'Fhe  cost  of 
generating  the  power  was  based  on  a  price  of  $2.40  per  ton. 
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Fig.  2.     Interior  View  of  the  Turbine  Room 

but  the  cost  has  now  risen  to  about  $4.40  per  ton.  While 
this  increases  the  cost  of  the  generation  of  power  it  does, 
to  a  greater  extent,  increase  the  cost  of  the  operation  of 
steam  locomotives,  and  thus  will  show  a  larger  profit  from 
electrification. 

Most  of  the  work  in  electrifying  the  lines  was  done  dur- 
ing the  war.  The  main  contracts  were  placed  in  March, 
1913,  and  the  work  was  started  in  November,  1913.  The 
first  electric  train  was  run  on  May  29,   1919. 

Power  Station 

It  was  decided  to  adopt  a  site  for  the  power  house  (Fig. 
1 )  at  Newport,  which,  although  it  is  not  located  at  the  geo- 
graphical center  of  the  electrified  .system,  had  certain  ad- 
vantages in  connection  with  condensing  water,  sub-soil, 
etc.,  which  compensated  for  the  additional  expenditure  on 
transmission  cables.  The  site  adjoins  the  Williamstown 
Ferry  and  occupies  36  acres.  The  existence  of  a  stone  break- 
water enabled  the  intake  and  discharge  of  the  condensing 
water  to  be  separated  in  a  manner  which  is  not  ordinarily 

•These   figures,   as   well   as   a    few   others   in   this  article,    were   taken    from 
an    a-t^cle   bv    C.    T.    Stephenson    in    the    Industrial    Australian    and    Mining 
Stan.lard  of  Atigust  28.  1919. 


obtainable  without  considerable  expense.  The  site  has  been 
laid  out  to  contain  two  power  stations  side  by  side,  one 
of  which  has  been  built.  This  station  is  laid  out  to  con- 
tain six  10,000  k.w.  turbo-alternators  which  suffices  for 
|)resent  recjuirements  and  allows  for  two  spare  sets  for  the 
jmqjose  of  stan(li)y  and  overhaul.  The  two  boiler  hou.ses 
are  hxated  at  right  angles  to  tiie  turbine  r(X)m,  each  with 
its  own  coal  store  and  coal  handling  machinery.  Hetween 
tin-  two  lioilcr  houses  is  a  space  ()C(Ui)ied  1)\-  a  general  i)ur- 


Coal  Hoppers  and  Conveying  Belt 


pose  building  containing  stores,  water  storage  tanks,  work- 
mens"  accommodation,  laljoratories,  test  tanks,  etc.,  a  satis- 
factory arrangement  from  the  architectural  point  of  view  and 
efficient  as  regards  administration  and  working. 

Power  is  developed  by  six  turbo-generators  (Fig.  2)  of 
the  Parson  reaction  type,  operating  at  a  steam  pressure  of 
200-lb,  with  a  superheat  of  about  200  deg.  F.  and  a  vacuum 
of  28;}/+  in,  and  at  a  speed  of  1,500  r.p.m.  These  generators 
produce  3-phase  current  at  3,300  volts  and  25  cycles  which 
is  stepped  up  to  20,000  volts  for  transmission  to  the  sub- 
stations.    The  generators  are  ventilated  by  fans  of  the  Siroc- 
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Fig.  4.    Motor  Truck  for  One  of  the  Multiple  Unit  Cars 

CO  type  driven  by  30  hp.  Wsetinghouse  induction  motors. 
Each  prime  mover  is  treated  as  far  as  possible  as  an  inde- 
pendent unit  with  a  separate  set  of  auxiliaries  such  as 
pumps,  transformers,  etc.,  for  each  unit.  The  turbine-room 
is  provided  with  a  60-ton  7S-ft.  crane,  having  an  auxiliary 
hoist  capable  of  lifting  50  tons.  Although  experience  seems 
to  indicate  that  oil  in  transformers  presents  a  negligible 
fire  risk,  it  was  thought  wise  to  instal  transformers  belong- 
ing to  each  generator  in  a  separate  chamber  outside  the 
turbine  room.  The  transformers  are  separated  by  interven- 
ing chambers  containing  air  filters,  neutral  resistances,  etc. 

Condensing  Plant 

Condensing  water  is  taken  from  the  water  front  on  one 
side  of  a  retaining  wall  and  returned  to  the  river  on  the 
other  s-'de  of  this  wall.     Water  passes  from  the  river  tr^  a 
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pit  between  the  two  boiler  houses,  from  which  it  is  picked 
up  by  the  circulating  water  pumps,  through  a  channel  made 
into  sections,  each  of  which  can  be  worked  separately.  The 
suction  of  the  pumps  are  so  arranged  that  four  pumps  can 
always  draw  from  the  one  section  of  the  channel  should  the 
other  section  be  shut  down  for  cleaning  and  repairs.  The 
circulating  pumps  are  located  in  a  pit  below  the  pump 
house  basement  so  that  they  are  flooded  at  all  stages  of  the 


are  arranged  in  pairs,  six  on  each  side  of  the  boiler  room. 

The  feed  pumps  are  located  in  the  pump  house,  the 
feed-water  being  taken  from  hot  wells.  The  feed-water  is 
supplied  by  the  condensed  steam  from  the  turbines  and  is 
further  heated  by  the  exhaust  steam  from  the  feed  pumps 
and  auxiliary  turbines.  The  losses  in  water  are  made  up 
from  the  city  mains. 

Coal  is  received  in  15-ton  hopper  cars  and  dumped  into 


Fig.  5.     Map  Showing  the  Location  of  Power  Stations,  Substations  and  Transmission   Lines   of  the   Melbourne   Electrified 

Railways 


tide.     They  are  driven,  through   flexible  couplings,   by  in- 
duction motors  located  on  the  turbine  floor  level. 

Boiler  Plant 

The  generators  are  provided  with  steam  from  12  Babcock 
&  Wilcox  marine  type  water  tube  boilers  having  a  normal 
evaporation  of  30,000  lb.  at  210  lb.  boiler  pressure.  These 
boilers  are  provided  with  chain  grate  stokers,  Green  econo- 
mizers, superheaters  and  Sirocco  draught  fans.  The  super- 
heaters provide   a   superheat   of   220   deg.   F.      The   boilers 


large  hoppers  below  the  track  between  the  boiler  house  and 
the  storage  yard.  It  then  passes  to  bucket  conveyors  which 
carry  it  over  weigh  bridges — weighing  four  buckets  at  one 
time — to  the  coal  bunkers  (Fig.  3)  above  the  boilers  or  by 
a  central  conveyor  to  a  coal  storage  yard.  Motor  driven 
crushers  are  provided  below  the  hoppers  in  the  track  where 
the  coal  may  be  crushed  when  necessary.  The  coal  carried 
by  the  central  conveyor  to  the  storage  yard  is  automatically 
dumped  where  required,  and  in  addition  a  grab  bucket 
operated  by  an  electric  jib  crane  of  the  luffing  type  further 
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distributes  tlic  loal  over  the  storage  area.  The  coal  from 
the  storage  yartl  is  delivered  hack  to  tlie  boiler  house  through 
an  underground   passage  by  a   system  of  conveyors. 

'I'lie  ash  handling  apparatus  is  of  the  suction  type,  two 
sets  being  provided.  'Ihe  ashes  are  drawn  into  a  receiver 
located  above  a  track  on  which  the  ash  cars  are  located  and 
are  subject  to  a  fme  stream  of  cooling  water  as  they  pass 
into  the  receiver.  A  few  half-ton  trucks  running  on  nar- 
row gage  rails  under  the  furnaces  are  provided  for  handling 
the  ashes  in  case  of  emergency. 

Switch  House 

One  of  the  most  interesting  features  of  the  installation  is 
the  switch  house.  This  is  parallel  to  the  turbine  room  but 
about  120  ft.  from  it,  there  being  no  attempt  to  provide 
ready  communication  between  the  switch  house  and  the  en- 
gine   room    staff    except    by    telephone    and    telegraph.      A 
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Fig.  6.     Diagram  of  Traction  Motor  Characteristics 

feature  of  the  svritch  gear  is  the  arrangement  of 
the  bus-bars.  The  power  station  bus-bars  are  divided  into 
two  sections  by  means  of  a  section  switch,  each  substation 
being  fed  from  both  sections.  So  far  as  security  of  supply 
is  concerned,  there,  the  arrangement  may  be  regarded  as 
equal  to  duplicate  bus-bars  without  the  complication  and 
expense  of  the  latter. 

Each  phase  of  the  main  switches  has  a  separate  single- 
pole  switch  in  an  oil  tank,  the  parts  working  in  air  being 
isolated  from  the  parts  working  in  oil.  Each  single  pole 
switch  has  multiple  breaks  arranged  vertically  close  together 
in  the  middle  of  the  tank  in  series,  with  insulating  barriers 
between  adjacent  breaks,  there  being  four  breaks  in  the 
single-pole  generator  oil  switches.  These  are  so  connected 
that  upon  the  switch  opening  under  load  the  mutual  induc- 
tion of  the  arcs  produces  a  radial  blow-out  effect  towards 
the  insulated  wall  of  the  tank.     Opening  speeds  up  to  an 
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equivalent  of  50  ft.  per  second  can  be  obtained,  aluminum 
being  employed  to  ensure  rapid  acceleration.  The  gases 
produced  are  discharged  to  the  outer  passage  way. 

The  3 -phase  oil  switch  will  safely  open  a  short  circuit 
on  a  system  controlling  power  of  a  rated  capacity  of  240,- 
000  kilovoltamperes.  The  operating  gear  consists  of  a 
rotary  type  magnet  actuating  a  countershaft  through  a  tog- 
gle mechanism  and  tripping  box,  the  magnet  being  excited 
from  a  110-volt  battery  supply  and  contactor,  operating 
from  the  control  board. 

In  addition  to  red  and  green  indicating  lamps,  there  is 
an  alarm  bell  device  to  give  warning  when  the  switch  has 
opened.  In  spite  of  the  heavy  mechanical  construction,  the 
tripping  mechanism  is  operated  by  a  small  3^-lb.  solenoid 
with  \y2-\n.  travel. 

The  generator  equipments  are  fitted  with  Merz-Price  pro- 
tective gear,  while  feeder  equipments  have  split  conductor 
protective  gear.  Each  generator  has  an  emergency  control 
pillar  and  load  indicator  fixed  in  the  engine  room. 

The   control   room  is  situated   at  the  end   of  the  switch 


included  in  the  present  scheme,  9  being  of  .15  sq.  in.  and 
four  of  0.1  sq.  in.  cross  sectional  area.  Paper  insulated, 
lead  covered,  wire  armoured  cables  are  employed,  all  of 
the  split  conductor  type.  The  cables  are  mainly  laid  in 
trenches  in  the  streets  owing  to  the  very  limited  space  avail- 
able alongside  the  railway  lines. 

The  trench  averages  4  ft.  in  depth,- and  the  cables  are 
1  ft.  9  in.  between  centers,  covered  by  boards.  Special 
precautions  are  taken  in  the  cast  iron  joint  boxes  to  pre- 
vent air  pockets  being  formed  when  being  filled  with  com- 
pound. 

In  the  outlying  districts  the  supply  to  the  substations  is 
provided  by  overhead  transmission  on  the  track  equipment 
structures.  The  overhead  transmission  lines  are  carried  on 
brackets  extending  from  the  sides  of  the  masts  away  from 
the  tracks,  the  three  phases,  each  of  the  two  separate  wires 
of  .035  sq.  in.  being  placed  directly  above  one  another^  and 
supported  on  chain  type  insulators.  This  enables  the  split 
conductor  protection  system  to  be  used  throughout  the  high 
tension    transmission    system.      Telephone    cables    are    laid 
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Fig.  8.     Arrangement  of  Pantagraph  Collector 


house.  In  it  is  centered  not  only  the  control  of  the  main 
power  station  switches  of  the  generators  and  transmission 
feeders,  but  all  electrical  operations  throughout  the  entire 
transmission  and  conversion  system  are  directed  from  this 
point.  On  the  control  engineer  rests  the  responsibility  of 
all  electrical  switching  operations  and  his  control  is  ab- 
solute. A  gallery  is  provided  for  visitors,  although  there 
are  very  few  signs  of  activity  during  operations.  The  most 
striking  feature  is  a  huge  diagram  covering  one  wall  of  the 
room  showing  the  position  of  all  switches  and  electrical 
apparatus.  Facing  it  are  control  switchboards  covered  with 
instruments.  In  the  center  of  the  room  is  a  table  support- 
ing automatic  telephone  instruments  and  the  log  book. 

Distribution  System 

Thirteen    20,000-volt    feeders    radiating    from    the   New- 
port power  house  to  the  substations  in  the  central  area  are 


along  the  route  of  the  20,000-volt  transmission,  there  being 
an  automatic  telephone  exchange  at  Joliraont  substation  for 
50  lines.  This  provides  communication  between  the  con- 
trol room,  all  substations,  and  certain  important  signal 
boxes  from  which  switching  of  the  overhead  contact  wires 
is  regulated  Such  1,500-volt  direct  current  feeders  as  are 
employed  are  paper  insulated,  lead  covered,  and  for  the 
most  part  wire  armored,  being  of  .75  sq.  in.  and  in  a  few 
cases  0.5  sq.  in  sectional  area. 

Substations 

Fifteen  railway  traction  substations  are  being  provided, 
and  there  are  in  addition  two  tramway  substations,  one  at 
Elwood  for  supplying  the  St.  Kilda-Brighton  electric  tram- 
ways, and  the  other  at  Sandringham  for  supplying  the  Sand- 
ringham-Blasckrock  tramway.  At  Spencer  street  a  substa- 
tion is  also  being  built  to  take  over  the  supply  of  lighting 
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to  Flinders  street,  Spencer  street  and  other  stations,  as  well 
as  to  supply  the  State  Government  offices  and  ])o\vcr  to  the 
railway  workshops. 

There  are  two  static  substations,  one  at  Newport  work- 
shops and  one  at  Jolimont  workshops. 

The  sulistation  l)uildin^s  arc  of  brick  with  flat  concrete 
roofs  covered  with*  malthoid.  Special  attention  has  been 
paid  to  tlie  ventilation,  numerous  large  screened  oi)enings 
being  provided  in  the  basement  and  vertical  louvres  al)ove 
the  rcxif  level.  Each  traction  substation  Imilding  consists  of 
two  or  more  bays  for  the  rotaries,  with  an  unloading  bay, 
and  the  larger  substations  have  a  bay  for  signaling  equip- 
ment, the  switch  house  and  operating  gallery  being  in  an 
annex  to  the  main  building.  Each  rotary  is  installed  in  a 
separate  compartment,  so  that  during  the  starting  up  and 
operation  of  any  particular  rotary  the  chaml)er  is  screened 
off,  the  locking  gear  on  the  entrance  gate  being  intercon- 
nected witli  tlie  20,000  volt  switches  controlling  the  supply 


Diagram  Showing  Pantagraph  Control  Apparatus 


to  the  rotary  static  transfonners  and  also  with  the  operating 
levers  controlling  the  1,500-volt  d.c.  gear,  so  that  it  is  im- 
possible for  an  operator  to  come  into  contact  with  live 
metal. 

High  Tension  Switchgear — The  20,000-volt  switchgear  is 
of  the  cellular  type,  the  cells  being  constructed  of  brick 
and  the  cell  doors  are  completely  interlocked  with  the  main 
oil  switches  and  isolating  switches,  so  that  access  cannot 
be  obtained  to  live  conductors.  The  switchgear  is  arranged 
on  three  floors.  On  the  ground  floor  are  installed  the  cable 
terminal  boxes,  earthing  and  isolation  switches  and  instru- 
ment transformers;  on  the  first  floor  are  installed  the  oil 
switches  which  are  of  large  breaking  capacity,  each  unit 
consisting  of  three  single-phase  switches  in  strong  steel  tanks. 
The  whole  connections  in  the  oil  switch  cell  are  insulated 
and  the  doors  to  the  cell  are  dust  tight.  The  gallery  giving 
access  to  the  switch  cells  is  open  to  the  outer  air,  so  that 
in  the  event  of  a  fire  occurring  in  one  switch  cell,  it  can 


l>e  dealt  with  from  the  outside.  The  oil  switch  tanks  are 
provided  with  vent  pipes  which  discharge  the  ga.scs  formed 
when  ojjcning  cinuit  into  the  ojjcn  gallery;  on  the  second 
lloor  are  the  bus-bars  and  bu.s-bar  isolating  switches.  The.^e 
l)us-bars  are  split  i)y  means  of  a  section  switch,  so  that 
maintenance  work  and  repairs  can  be  carried  out  without 
shutting  down  the  whole  of  the  sul).station.  The  operating 
gear  for  the  20,000-volt  switclies  and  isolating  switches  is 
on  the  operating  gallery,  which  i>  in  front  of  tiic  oil  switch 
cells. 

Dirccl  Current  Sivilcligear- — The  1 ,500-volt  d.c.  switi  h- 
gear  and  the  positive  bus-liar  are  installed  on  the  ground 
floor  below  the  operating  gallery  and  all  isolating  switches 
and  circuit  breakers  are  operated  by  signal  levers  from  the 
operating  gallery  above.  The  switchgear  is  mounted  in  brick 
cells  with  the  automatic  circuit  breakers  on  the  top.  The 
chamber  containing  the  switchgear  and  circuit  breakers  is 
specially  ventilated.  The  negative  and  equalizer  bus-bars 
are  run  in  the  l)ascment  below  the  rotary  converters. 

Signalling  Switchgear — The  2, 000- volt  single  phase  sig- 
naling switch  gear  is  of  the  Reyrolle  armor  clad  type,  spe- 
cially developed  for  the  purpose.  It  is  installed  on  the 
operating  gallery. 

Auxiliary  Switchgear — The  440-volt  switchgear  for  con- 
trolling the  auxiliary  and  signalling  supplies  is  of  the  Met- 
ropolitan-Vickers    ironclad    type    and    i?    mounted    on    the 


Fig.   10.     Supporting  Structure  for  Overhead  Wire  Covering 
Six  Tracks 

gallery  above  the  auxiliary  transformers,  in  one  bay  of  the 
main  building.  The  110-volt  d.c.  switchgear  for  controlling 
the  lighting  motor  generators,  the  tripping  and  operating 
1  lattery,  etc.,  is  of  the  usual  slate  panel  type  and  is  mounted 
upon  the  operating  gallery. 

Rotary  Converters — Four  sizes  of  rotary  converter  are  at 
present  in  use  or  building,  made  by  Siemens  Bros.  Dynamo 
Works,  Ltd.,  the  British  Westinghouse  Electric  &  Manu- 
facturing Co.  Ltd.  (now  the  Metropolitan-Vickers  Electrical 
Co.  Ltd.),  and  by  the  General  Electric  Company  (New 
York),  the  two  hour  ratings  being  3,000  kw.,  2,250  kw.,  and 
750  kw.  The  750  kw.  machines  being  destined  for  instal- 
lation in  outlying  substations  with  a  comparatively  infre- 
quent train  service,  have  been  specially  designed  with  a 
drooping  characteristic,  since  the  overloads  are  relatively 
more   severe   and   the  regulation  of  less   importance. 

The  conditions  laid  down  were  the  conversion  of  3-phase 
current  at  19,000  volts,  25  cycles,  into  direct  current  at 
1,500  volts  with  a  leading  power  factor  of  .95  at  normal 
load.  A  compound  winding  on  the  larger  sizes  compensates 
for  a  drop  in  pressure  of  10  per  cent  at  double  full  load. 

The  machines  are  six-phase,  with  12,  6  or  4  poles.  They 
are  arranged  for  self-synchronizing.  The  3,000  kw.  ma- 
chines are  designed  to  carry  6,000  kw.  for  short  periods  and 
pro-rata  in  the  case  of  the  other  sizes,  except  in  that  of  the 
750  kw.  machines,  which  are  designed  to  carry  2,000  kw. 
for  short  per'ods. 
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Rolling  Stock 

The  trains  are  operated  on  tlie  multiple  unit  system,  every 
second  or  third  car  being  equipped  with  motors.  In  the 
present  case  it  was  the  intention  to  make  up  units  of  a 
motor  car  and  trailer  both  equipped  for  driving  from  one  end, 
but  up  to  the  present  time  only  a  limited  number  of  trailer 
cars  have  been  equipped  with  the  driving  apparatus.  The 
normal  six-car  train  has  a  motor  car  with  its  driving  end 
outward  at  each  end  of  the  train  with  a  third  motor  car 
about  the  center  of  the  train.  There  are  some  700  coaches 
in  use  on  the  electrified  lines  at  the  present  time.  These 
are  made   up   of  359   motor  coaches,   56    trailers  equipped 


Fig.  11.     Tensioning  Structure  for  Smaller  Spans 

with  driving  apparatus  on  one  and  287  trailers  with  no 
driving  apparatus.  No  special  type  of  car  has  been  designed 
for  use  at  Melbourne,  the  existing  rolling  stock  being  con- 
verted for  electrified  operation.  All  of  these  cars  are  equipped 
with  side  doors  of  either  the  swing  or  sliding  type  opening 
into  compartments.  Some  of  these  cars  have  but  two  par- 
titions, one  of  which  is  solid,  preventing  any  communication 
between  the  compartments  of  that  car.  Each  of  these  com- 
partments have  center  aisles  with  two  passenger  seats  on 
one  side  and  three  on  the  other.  Doors,  however,  are  pro- 
vided at  the  entrance  to  each  seat.  There  are  no  vestibules 
to  these  cars  which  makes  it  impossible  to  pass  from  one 
car  to  another. 

The  underframes  of  the  motor  coaches  are  made  up  of 
10-in.  by  3J^^-in.  by  2S.39-lb.  channels  for  side  and  end 
sills  with  intermediate  sills,  cross  bearers  and  diagonal 
braces  of  6-in.  by  3-in.  by  14.5-lb.  channels.  The  draw 
gear  is  anchored  to  a  10-in.  by  3  3^ -in.  channel  secured 
between  the  intermediate  sills.  The  underframe  is  covered 
by  ^-in.  steel  plate  which,  in  addition  to  strengthening  the 
structure,  provides  a  fireproof  protection  between  the  under- 
frame  and  the  body.  These  underframes  are  5814  in.  long 
by  9  ft.  wide  with  42  ft.  truck  centers. 

The  motor  trucks  (Fig.  4)  are  made  up  of  y2-in.  pressed 
steel  side  frames,  the  bearing  springs  being  of  the  laminated 
type  4  ft.  long  and  are  fitted  with  double  auxiliary  spiral 
springs  at  each  end.  The  bolsters  are  made  up  of  two 
pressed  steel  plates  5-in.  thick  and  are  of  the  swing  type. 
They  are  supported  on  four  spiral  springs  at  each  end. 
The  whole  base  of  the  truck  is  8  ft.  6  in.  The  wheels  are 
42  in.  in  diameter  and  the  journals  are  9  in.  by  5  J/4  in. 


The  motor  cars  weigh  104,800  lb.  and  107,150  lb.,  the 
heavier  cars  having  a  weight  per  passenger  seat  of  1,280  lb. 
for  84  passengers.  The  driving  trailers  weigh  58,850  lb. 
and  61,768  lb.,  the  heavier  car  having  a  weight  per  pas- 
senger seat  of  735  lb.  for  84  passengers.  The  non-driving 
trailer  cars  weigh  36,950  lb.  and  61,376  lb.,  the  heavier  of 
which  having  a  weight  per  passenger  seat  of  653  lb.  for 
94  passengers. 

These  cars  are  equipped  with  Westinghouse  air  brakes, 
the  clasp  type  of  brake  being  used.  Air  is  supplied  by 
means  of  a  two  cylinder  single  acting  electrically  driven 
air  compressor,  one  being  supplied  to  each  motor  coach.  A 
main  reservoir  pressure  of  100  lb.  is  carried,  and  the  com- 
pressor is  automatically  thrown  into  action  when  the  pres- 
sure falls  to  90  lb.  A  train  line  pressure  of  80  lb.  is  car- 
ried. The  brake  cylinder  is  16  in.  in  diameter  and  the 
braking  force  is  equal  to  110  per  cent  of  the  tare  weight 
of  the  motor  car  with  60-lb  pressure  in  the  brake  cylinders. 
The  braking  force  on  the  trailers  is,  however,  100  per  cent 
of  the  tare  weight.  The  cars  are  also  equipped  with  air 
signals. 

Every  driving  car  is  fitted  with  a  "pilot"  or  "deadman's" 
valve  and  a  trip  valve,  which  are  coimected  to  the  top  side 
of  the  emergency  relay  valve  attached  to  the  train  pipe. 
The  arrangement  of  the  air  brake  apparatus  is  shown  in 
Fig.  7.  ; 

The  motor  equipment  consists  of  four  G.  E.  No.  237 
motors  of  140  hp.  with  two  motors  connected  permanently 
in  series.  The  armatures  are  connected  to  the  axles  through 
single  reduction  gears.     They  are  geared  to  give  a  maximum 
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Intermediate  Supporting  Structures  on  Curved 
Tracks 


speed  of  52  m.p.h.  on  level  tangent  track.     The  characteristic 
curves  of  these  motors  are  shown  in  Fig.  6. 

The  arrangement  of  the  pantograph  is  shown  in  Figs.  8 
and  9.  The  total  pressure  of  the  pantograph  on  the  contact 
wire  is  such  that  with  a  reasonably  clean  wire  the  panto- 
graph is  able  to  collect  considerably  over  the  500  amperes, 
the  normal  maximum  operating  current  for  each  motor  coach, 
without  sparking  from  a  contact  wire  .25  sq.  in.  cross  section. 
The  pantograph  has  a  working  range  between  14  ft.  6  in.  and 
21  ft.  6  in.,  extension  being  by  means  of  springs  worked  by 
pistons  in  cylinders  mounted  on  the  frame  of  the  collector. 
Air  for  operating  the  pistons  is  supplied  from  the  panto- 
graph and  whistle  reservoir  in  the  first  instance  by  a  hand 
pump  installed  in  the  guard's  compartment,  air,  however^ 
being  obtained  from  the  main  brake  reservoir  when  the  lat- 
ter is  charged.    The  pantograph  is  controlled  by  means  of  two 
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eli-ctro-piicuinatic  valvo  uliiili  lan  lie  o|)tiati'(l  ilc(  tri(  ally 
or  ijy  hand. 

Ihc  iiKustiT  controller  is  of  standard  type,  but  as  the  actua- 
tion of  the  contactors  is  automatic  the  controller  only  has  four 
points  in  the  forward  direction  and  two  in  the  reverse  di- 
rection, the  first  point  in  either  direction  bcinj^  known  as 
the  "switching"  or  "lap  point,"  and  the  second  point  being 
the  "scries"   jiosition. 

Permanent  Way  and  Overhead  Equipment 

The  total  mileage  which  has  been  electrified  is  approxi- 
mately .>o5  track  miles  including  sidings.  Mast  of  the  lines 
are  double  track.  There  are,  however,  two  miles  of  3  track 
line,  over  5  miles  of  four-track  line,  and  over  3  miles  of  six- 
track  line.  The  rails  used  are  of  T-section  weighing  100-lb. 
per  yard,  being  doul)le  spiked  to  untreated  hardwood  ties. 
These  ties  are  9  ft.  by  10  in.  by  5  in.  and  are  spaced  2  ft. 
10  in.  apart  between  rail  joints  and  1  ft.  8  in.  apart  at  the 
joints.  The  ballast  is  made  up  of  blucstone  and  is  aljout 
15  in.  deep.  The  gauge  of  the  track  is  5  ft.  3  in.  spaced 
on  11  ft.  8  in.  centers.  The  minimum  structure  clearance 
above  platform  level  on  tangent  track  is  7  ft.  from  the  center 
of  the  track.  This  is  increased  to  8  ft.  on  800-ft.  curves. 
The  smallest  curve  has  a  radius  of  600  ft.  All  curves  ha\e 
a  150-ft.  easement  approach.  The  9  miles  between  Nortli 
Melbourne  and  Broad  IMeadows  has  an  average  grade  of 
85  per  cent  and  the  maximum  permissible  speed  on  this 
section  is  52  m.p.h.  The  maximum  grade  of  any  importance 
is  one  of  2  per  cent. 

The   1300-volt  direct  current  is  transmitted  to  liie  motor 


Fig.    13. 


Intermediate    Supporting    Structures    Adapted   for 
Carrying  Signals 


coaches  through  overhead  contact  wires  arranged  on  the 
simple  catenary  system.  The  number  of  conductors  was  kept 
at  a  minimum  to  avoid  interference  with  signals;  only  one 
catenary  wire  and  one  contact  wire  are  used,  there  being  no 
auxiliary  feeder  cables. 

The  supporting  droppers  between  the  catenary  cable  and 
contact  wire  have  at  the  lower  end  a  short  length  of  chain, 
so  that  the  tendency  of  the  contact  wires  to  lift  under  the 
upward  pressure  of  passing  pantographs  is  not  restricted 
by  the  weight  of  the  dropper  or  of  the  catenary  cable  to 
which  it  is  attached.  Automatic  tensioning  of  the  contact 
wire  is  provided  for  by  a  system  of  floating  balance  weights 


at  each  end  of  tension  scdions,  the  relative  movement  of  the 
contact  wire  and  catenary  cable  lieing  provided  for  by  a 
horizontal    sliding   attachment   to  the  droppers. 

The  nomial  construction  on  main  suburlian  tracks  is  0.25 
scj.  in.  hard  drawn  grooved  copper  contact  wire  supijorted 
by  flexible  droppers  at  intervals  of  15  ft.  from  a  stranded 
hard  drawn  copper  cable  of  .25  or  .375  sq.  in.  There  is  thus 
an  e(|uivalcnt  of  0.5  sq.  in.  of  copjjcr  over  each  track,  there 
l)eing  no  feeders  other  than  the  supporting  catenary  wire. 
The  contact  wire  is  automatically  tensioned  at  each  end  of 
a  3,000  ft.  length  of  approximately  2,500  lb.  The  catenary 
wire  normally  has  a  10  ft.  9  in.  sag  at  the  center  of  a  300-ft. 
span  at  60  deg.   F.,   with  a  maximum  tension  of  approxi- 


Fig.   14. 


Another  Method  of  Carrying   Signals  on  Interme- 
diate Supporting  Structures 


mately  3,200  lb.  and  is  anchored  about  every  3,000  ft. 

The  normal  contact  wire  height  is  16  ft.  6  in.  over  the 
main  suburban  tracks  at  70  deg.  F.,  but  over  grade  crossings 
the  minimum  height  is  18  ft.,  while  under  low  bridges,  which 
are  numerous,  the  minimum  height  is  14  ft.  6  in.  above  rail 
level,  giving  a  vertical  clearance  of  12  in.  between  the  con- 
tact wire  collecting  surface  and  the  underside  of  the  bridge. 
As  the  maximum  height  of  projecting  ventilators  on  country 
rolling  stock  is  14  ft.  2  in.,  some  considerable  care  had  to 
be  exercised  to  avoid  trouble.  It  was  finally  decided  to  re- 
tain the  flexible  contact  wire  beneath  low  bridges. 

To  obtain  satisfactory  alignment,  and  to  ensure  that  the 
pantograph  with  a  normal  upward  pressure  of  between  25 
and  30  lb.  at  a  speed  of  50  m.p.h.  would  not  raise  the 
contact  wire  more  than  two  inches,  a  maximum  grade  of  1 
in  150  was  adopted,  and  where  possible  a  grade  of  1  in  250, 
except  where  speeds  were  limited.  Where  a  steam  service 
is  also  being  used  the  insulators  are  arranged  so  as  to  avoid 
the  direct  blast  of  the  locomotive  exhaust.  The  importance 
of  careful  alignment  will  be  realized  as  temperature  limits 
between  27  deg.  F.  and  175  deg.  F.  had  to  be  allowed  for. 

Supporting  Structures, 

The  supports  for  the  catenary  construction  consist  of  ten- 
sioning anchoring  structures  about  3,000  ft.  apart  with 
lighter  intermediate  structures  at  300  ft.  intervals  on  tangent 
track  and  closer  at  curves. 

The  tensioning  structure  extending  over  six  tracks  is 
shown  in  Fig.  10.  This  structure  is  made  up  of  8-in. 
channels  with  angle  bracing,  and  the  masts  are  made  up  of 
6-in.  by  6-in.  by  J^-in.  angles  with  lighter  angles  for  bracing. 
The  masts  are  anchored  to  concrete  foundations.  Twelve 
contact  wires  are  tensioned  from  the  bottom  member  of  the 
span.     Chains  attached  to  the  contact  wires  pass  over  pul- 
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leys  on  the  lower  span  member  and  carry  weights  located 
in  the  right  hand  mast.  The  catenary  wires  are  rigidly  an- 
chored to  the  top  member  of  the  span.  Tensioning  struc- 
tures for  smaller  spans  are  of  similar  construction  but  are 
made  of  lighter  material  (Fig.  11). 

The  intermediate  supporting  structures  for  curved  tracks 


Fig.  IS.     Overhead  Wire  Supports  Used  at  Bridges 

are  indicated  in  Fig.  12.  The  masts  are  made' up  of  7-in. 
channels  and  the  span  is  made  up  of  6-in.  latticed  chan- 
nels. A  guiding  arm  extends  down  from  the  middle  of  the 
span  made  up  of  a  two  4-in.  channels  for  the  purpose  of 
guiding  the  contact  wires.  This  arm  is  braced  to  the  ends 
of  the  span  by  tie  rods  provided  with  turn-buckles. 

The   structures   built   for   supporting   the   overhead   wires 
serve  also  as  a  signal  bridge  in  certain  cases,  and  Fig.   13 


and  has  a  1 20-ft.  span.  At  this  point  there  are  a  number  of 
crossings  which  complicate  the  overhead  wiring.  The  span 
of  this  structure  is  made  up  of  four  main  cords  of  a  pair 
of  4-in.  by  4-in.  by  J/.-in.  angles  with  3-in.  by  3-in.  by  Yz-in. 
and  smaller  angles  used  for  bracing.  The  design  of  the 
bridge  is  such  that  with  the  legs  fixed  the  expansion  and 
contraction  is  permitted  by  a  rising  and  lowering  of  the 
span.  The  overhead  construction  used  in  the  yards  is  shown 
in  Fig.   17. 

All  overhead  equipment  structures,  signalling  bridges  and 
Gverline  road  bridges  to  which  line  work  is  attached  are 
lionded  to  the  track  rails  through  a  paper  spark  gap,  .001 
tliick,  between  two  aluminum  discs.  By  this  means  the 
structures  are  normally  insulated  from  the  rails,  and  the 
liability   of   unbalancing  of   traction    return    current   in   the 


Fig.  16. 


Supporting  Structures  for  Contact  Wires  at 
Terminals 


running  rails  due  to  leakage  of  current  through  imperfectly 
insulated  structures  is  reduced  to  a  minimum.  This  pre- 
caution is  taken  as  it  is  necessary  to  limit  the  unbalancing 
of  current  through  the  impedance  bonds  connecting  the  sig- 


Fig.  17.     Method  of  Supporting  Contact  Wires  Over  Yards 


and  Fig.  14  shows  the  adaptation  of  an  intermediate  sup- 
porting structure  for  this  purpose. 

Fig.  IS  shows  the  construction  of  intermediate  overhead 
wire  supports  at  bridges  or  viaducts  and  indicates  in  addi- 
tion another  method  of  guiding  the  contact  wire  on  curves. 

An  example  of  supporting  structures  for  the  contact  wires 
over  a  large  number  of  tracks  is  shown  in  Fig.  16.  This 
is  a  pin  arch  structure  located  at  North  Melbourne  junction 


nailing  track  circuits  which  are  operated  by  alternating  cur- 
rent. Should  the  insulation  between  the  overhead  wires  and 
supporting  structures  break  down  the  spark  gap  punctures 
and  the  structure  is  connected  to  the  nearest  rail,  thus  giv- 
ing a  comparatively  low  resistance  return  to  the  substation. 

The  up  and  down  tracks  of  all  routes  are  electrically  in- 
sulated from  each  other,  and  all  routes  are  as  far  as  pos- 
sible separately   fed.     At  extensive  junctions  the  overhead 
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win-.s  1)1'  a  luiiuliiT  ol  traik.s  arc  loiuuiti'd  t(>(.;i,'tlu-r  ami 
treated  as  one  section,  and  are  u-sually  sectioned  at  both 
ends.  An  air  section  insulation  is  employed  between  track 
sections  where  the  speed  of  trains  exceeds  25  m.p.h.  Over 
crossovers  and  leading-in  tracks  to  sidings  where  train  speed 
is  restricted  the  tracks  are  electrically  insulatel  from  each 
other  by  means  of  section  insulators  in  the  catenary  and 
contact  wires.  Ordinary  terminal  strain  insulators  are  em- 
ployed in  the  catenar)'  wire  and  continuous  feed  section  in- 
sulators  in  tlie  contact   wire. 

Sectioning  points  are  located  with  reference  to  traffic 
requirements  and  the  position  of  crossovers,  being  on  the 
outlying  lines  from  2  to  J  miles  apart. 

Signal  System* 

.\utomatic  signaling  of  the  upper  (juadrant,  three  posi- 
tion type,  which  is  extensively  u.sed  in  the  United  States,  is 
used  throughout  the  electrified  portion  of  these  railways. 
The  light  sginals  are  red,  yellow  and  green  for  "stop,"  "cau- 
tion" and  "proceed,"  respectively.  The  marker  light,  al- 
ways red,  which  is  located  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  signal 
mast  from  the  automatic  signal  is  used  as  a  fixed  signal. 
The  automatic  signal  arm  has  a  pointed  blade  indicating 
that  after  having  stopped  at  such  a  signal  for  a  specified 
time,  the  driver  is  authorized  to  proceed  into  the  next  section. 

The  interlocked  signal  is  a  two-arm  signal,  the  top  arm 
being  called  the  normal  speed  arm  and  the  lower  arm  the 
low  speed  arm.  On  the  Victorian  railways  this  arm  limits 
the  speed  to  25  m.p.h.  Each  arm  works  in  the  three  posi- 
tions as  in  the  case  of  the  one  arm  automatic  signal.  The 
interlocking  signals  have  square  ends  which  denotes  an 
absolute  stop.  There  is  placed  below  these  two  signal  arms 
and  on  the  same  side  as  the  signal  mast,  a  hooded  electric 
lamp  with  a  yellow  lens  known  as  the  low  speed  signal,  which 
indicates  that  a  speed  of  10  m.p.h  must  not  be  exceeded. 

Dwarf  signals  similar  to  those  used  on  the  Chicago  & 
North  Western  are  provided  in  yards  for  switching  move- 
ments. In  this  case  the  "stop"  indication  at  night  is  repre- 
sented by  a  purple  colored  lense  instead  of  red. 

Track  circuits  are  operated  with  alternating  current  at 
6  volts.  Signal  mechanisms  are  operated  by  induction  mo- 
tors at  110  volts,  and  the  signals  are  lighted  by  6-volt 
1/2 -candle  power  lamps. 

A  few  signals  have  been  installed  which  give  indications 
by  colored  lights  for  both  day  and  night  service.  These 
consist  of  electric  lamps  of  higher  candle  power  with  dif- 
ferent colored  lenses,  namely,  red,  yellow  and  green,  the 
whole  arrangement  being  heavily  hooded  as  a  shield  against 
daylight. 

Automatic  train  stops  are  used  in  the  electrified  territory 
as  shown  in  Fig.  18,  consisting  of  a  movable  arm  operated 
by  an  electric  motor.  There  is  a  detection  rod  coupled  to 
the  end  of  the  train  stop  arm  which  actuates  electrical  con- 
tacts in  the  circuit  of  the  signal  so  that  if  anything  should 
happen  to  this  arm  the  signal  would  be  set  at  "danger." 

The  switching  points  are  unlocked,  switched  and  relocked 
by  a  single  stroke  on  one  lever  instead  of  using  separate 
levers  for  the  locking  and  switching  movements.  A  sensitive 
electric  detector  is  fitted  to  the  arrangement  so  that  a  very 
small  movement  of  either  the  switch  or  lock  will  cause  the 
signal  light  over  the  switch  to  show  the  "danger"  indication, 
'wherever  possible  twin  paper  insulated  lead  sheathed 
cables  are  used  to  carry  the  wire.  Where  it  is  not  possible  to 
use  this,  Kerite  insulated  wire  has  been  used. 

The  power  for  the  signalling  system  is  taken  from  the 
Newport  Power  station  and  transmitted  to  the  substations 
at  20,000  volts.  From  this  point  it  is  delivered  to  the  signal 
power  transmission  mains  at  2,200  volts  and  stepped  down 
to  110  volts  for  signal  operation  and  6  volts  for  track  cir- 
cuits.  , 

*Abstracted  from  an  article  by  F.  M.  Calcutt.  published  in  the  August 
28     1919   issue   of  the  Industialian  and  Mining  Standard. 


Illumiiialrd  diagrams  .sliowiiig  traik  arrangements  are 
provided  in  tiie  signal  laliins. 

The  tliree-j)ositi()n  signal  and  autonialic  train  stop, 
mechanical  imiiedance  bonds,  alternating  current  relays,  time 
release  meclianisms  and  the  Kerite  insulated  wire  were  im- 
ported from  America,  'i'he  high  tension  switching  gear, 
main  transfonners  and  lead  cables  were  obtained  from  Great 
Britain. 

Owing  to  the  diffKuity  in  oljtaiiiing  material,  the  develop- 
ment of  this  improved  .system  of  signalling  has  not  pro- 
gre.'^.sed  as  rajjidly  as  anticij)ated. 

Genera! 

Owing  to  tile  war,  difficulty  was  experienced  in  obtaining 
the  desired  material.    Among  that  which  was  purchased  from 


Fig.  18.     Type  of  Automatic  Stop  Mechanism  Which  Is  Used 
on  the  Electrified  System 

the  United  States  may  be  mentioned  the  motor  equipment 
for  the  cars  and  some  of  the  substations  equipment  from 
the  General  Electric  Company  of  New  York,  and  electrical 
train  stops  and  signal  apparatus  from  the  General  Railway 
Signal  Company. 

The  whole  of  the  work  has  beeii  carried  out  to  the  plans 
and  specifications  of  Messrs.  Merz  &  McLellan,  consulting 
engineers,  of  London,  through  their  local  Melbourne  repre- 
sentative, E.  P.  Grove,  in  conjunction  with  the  Electrifica- 
tion Committee  of  the  Railway  Department  of  Victoria.  The 
scheme  owes  much  of  its  success  to  the  energ}'  and  ability 
of  the  late  E.  B.  Jones,  for  some  time  one  of  the  Commis- 
sioners. 


The  Western  Society  of  Civil  Engineers,  Chicago,  held  its 
annual  dinner  at  the  Morrison  Hotel  in  that  city  on  Wednes- 
day evening,  January  28.  Retiring  president  Baldwin,  vice- 
president  of  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad  Company,  presided. 
Major-General  Leonard  Wood  was  the  principal  speaker  of 
the  evening.  The  officers  elected  for  the  ensuing  year  in- 
clude: president,  F.  K.  Coapland,  president  Sullivan  Ma- 
chinery Company,  Chicago,  and  first  vice-president,  C.  F.  W. 
Felt,  chief  engineer,  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe  System. 
The  plans  for  the  ensuing  year  include  the  creation  of  a 
railroad  section. 


Director  General  Hines  AnsAvers  Criticisms 


In  Letter  to  Newspaper  Editors  He  Analyzes  the  Principal 
Points  of  Complaint  Against  Federal  Control 


WALKER  D.  HiNES,  director  general  of  railroads,  has  ad- 
dressed to  the  editors  of  each  of  the  newspapers  of 
the  country  a  letter  analyzing  the  principal  features 
of  federal  control  of  the  railroads  which  have  been  the  sub- 
ject of  public  discussion.  He  says  that  it  is  not  written  to 
promote  any  particular  solution  of  the  railroad  problem  but 
merely  represents  a  sincere  effort  to  bring  about  a  clear  un- 
derstanding, because  he  feels  that  "whatever  the  principle  on 
which  the  railroad  problem  is  to  be  solved,  the  public  interest 
will  be  promoted  by  a  correct  appreciation  of  the  real  sig- 
nificance of  the  matter  I  discuss."     The  letter  follows: 

The  railroad  problem  is  so  complex  and  so  important  that 
it  deserves  honest-minded  analysis;  and  this  not  because  the 
plan  of  any  one  group  of  advocates  should  be  supported  but 
because  the  best  solution,  upon  whatever  principle  it  proceeds, 
will  be  promoted  by  clearness  of  understanding  of  the  facts. 
I  therefore  bespeak  your  careful  consideration  of  the  follow- 
ing effort  to  analyze  the  principal  features  of  federal  control 
which  are  now  so  much  under  discussion : 

1.  The  alleged  excessive  costs  of  railroad  operation 
by  the  Railroad  Administration. —  The  confused  notion 
finds  support  that  while  the  increased  operating  co.st  in  pri- 
vate enterprise  is  due  to  war  conditions,  a  corresponding  in- 
crease in  railroad  operating  cost  is  due  to  mistakes  of  the 
Railroad  Administration.  Such  an  argument  assumes  that 
the  railroads  should  have  been,  and  in  the  future  can 
be  made  to  be,  independent  of  economic  conditions  which 
have  affected  and  will  affect  every  other  industrial  enterprise. 
The  public  will  deceive  itself  to  its  own  injury  if  it  is  led 
to  rely  upon  this  fallacy. 

Simply  as  an  illustration,  reference  will  be  made  to  the 
largest  private  enterprise  in  the  country.  Moody's  Manual 
for  1919  shows  that  the  operating  costs  of  the  United  States 
Steel  Corporation  increased  from  $494,800,000  in  1914  to 
$1,240,800,000*  in  1918  (the  figures  for  1919  not  yet  be- 
ing available),  this  being  an  increase  of  $746,000,000.  That 
is,  the  expenses  of  the  Steel  Corporation  in  1918  were  151 
per  cent  more  than  its  expenses  in  1914.  The  public  natur- 
ally assumes  until  the  contrary  is  shown  that  this  increase  was 
the  normal  result  of  enlarged  production  and  necessary  in- 
creases in  prices  and  wages  due  to  war  conditions. 

The  operating  costs  of  the  railroads  for  1919  can  now  be 
closely  approximated  and  therefore  will  be  used  for  com- 
parison because  they  are  larger  than  for  1918.  The  operat- 
ing costs  for  the  Class  I  railroads  were  $2,140,000,000  for 
1914  and  were  approximately  $4,324,000,000  for  1919,  be- 
ing an  increase  of  $2,184,000,000.  In  other  words,  the  op- 
erating costs  in  1919  were  102  per  cent  more  than  the  op- 
erating costs  in  1914.  But  many  people  are  disposed  to 
assume  until  the  contrary  is  proved  that  this  increase  in 
railroad  operating  costs  is  due  to  mistakes  of  the  Railroad 
Administration  and  not  to  enlarged  production  of  transpor- 
tation or  to  necessary  increases  in  prices  and  wages. 

We  find  that  the  Steel  Corporation's  tonnage  of  finished 
products  increa.sed  about  55  per  cent  in  1918  over  1914, 
with  the  result  that  its  increase  in  its  cost  per  ton  of  finished 
product  in  1918  was  61  per  cent  as  compared  with  1914. 
The  increased  service  of  the  railroads  in  1919  will  be  not 
less  than  26  per  cent  in  excess  of  the  service  in  1914,  so  that 
this  would  indicate  an  increased  cost  per  unit  of  service  on 

*In  showing  this  figure  for  operating  costs  for  1918  there  has  been 
excluded  the  amount  of  federal  income,  war  profits,  and  excess-profits 
taxes  shown  by  the   Steel  Corporation'?  annual  report  to  its  stockholders. 
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the  railroads  of  not  more  than  60  per  cent  in  1919  as  com- 
pared with  1914. 

In  thus  endeavoring  to  illustrate  the  all-pervasive  increase 
in  costs  by  this  comparison  between  the  principal 
steel  enterprise  and  the  railroad  enterprise,  the  se- 
lection of  the  steel  operations  in  1918  for  compari- 
son with  the  railroad  operations  in  1919  is  believed 
to  be  clearly  less  favorable  to  the  Railroad  Administration 
than  the  comparison  would  be  if  the  1919  figures  of  steel  op- 
eration were  now  available.  This  is  true  because  private  in- 
dustry, as  well  as  the  railroad  industry,  was  subjected  in 
1919  to  unfavorable  conditions  not  prevailing  in  1918,  such 
as  a  slump  in  business  in  the  first  half  of  the  year,  inter- 
ferences with  the  volume  of  business  later  in  the  year  on  ac- 
count of  strikes,  the  more  complete  effect  of  increased  prices 
and  wages,  and  the  general  relaxation  in  effort,  which  in 
1919  has  characterized  all  industry  as  compared  with  1918. 
These  additional  difficulties  are  all  reflected  in  the  railroad 
operations  for  1919. 

Of  course,  no  exact  parallel  can  be  claimed  between  any 
two  radically  different  enterprises,  and  yet  every  fair-minded 
person  must  appreciate  that  until  the  contrary  is  shown  the 
same  presumptions  of  necessity  for  increased  cost  should  ob- 
tain in  considering  railroad  operating  costs  as  in  consider- 
ing the  operating  costs  of  great  private  enterprises.  Cer- 
tainly the  public  can  not  afford  to  fool  itself  by  thinking 
that  the  railroads  can  be  operated  in  a  state  of  isolation  from 
all  those  influences  which  have  affected  every  other  line  of 
human  activity,  public  and  private,  in  this  country  and  in 
other  parts  of  the  world  as  the  result  of  the  greatest  economic 
and  social  upheaval  that  the  world  has  ever  known. 

It  would  be  surprising  if  complete  analysis  did  not  indicate 
a  more  successful  adjustment  to  the  new  conditions  arising 
out  of  the  war  by  the  Steel  Corporation  with  its  unbroken 
continuity  of  management  and  policy  extending  over  a  period 
of  nearly  20  years,  and  its  ability  to  plan  with  confidence  for 
the  future,  than  by  the  United  States  Railroad  Administra- 
tion. It  must  be  remembered  that  the  Railroad  Administra- 
tion was  created  almost  over  night  as  a  war  emergency  and 
avowedly  as  a  purely  temporary  expedient;  that  it  was  con- 
sequently unable  to  create  a  really  permanent  organization 
or  to  hold  throughout  even  its  temporary  life  some  of  its  most 
experienced  members,  and  was  without  opportunity  to  carry 
out  comprehensive  policies  of  a  reasonably  permanent  char- 
acter either  as  to  capital  expenditures  for  new  equipment 
and  improvements  or  as  to  operation  in  respect  of  establish- 
ing permanent  and  more  effective  relationships  between  the 
management  and  the  employees,  and  in  other  respects.  Con- 
sidering the  exceptional  difficulties  thus  confronting  the  Rail- 
road Administration,  it  is  noteworthy  that  despite  the  all- 
pervasive  influences  of  war  conditions  the  increase  in  op- 
erating costs  has  been  kept  as  low  as  it  has  been.  It  should 
also  be  appreciated  that  to  an  important  extent  the  showing 
is  relatively  so  favorable  because  of  the  very  substantial  sav- 
ings which  have  been  practical  under  unified  operation  not- 
withstanding its  being  hampered  so  seriously  by  the  short- 
ness and  uncertainty  of  its  duration. 

Public  discussion  always  assumes,  except  when  railroad 
operation  is  under  consideration,  that  on  account  of  the  con- 
ditions growing  out  of  the  war  the  purchasing  power  of  money 
is  greatly  decreased,  so  that  it  requires  perhaps  from  $1.80 
to  $2  to  buy  as  much  materials  and  labor  as  $1  would  have 
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luni.nlit  in  l'>14.  I'liought  on  tliis  point  should  be  clarilied 
so  that  it  will  Ik-  grncrally  api)rcciatt'd  tliat  tlie  dollar  to  be 
cxpindetl  by  tlic  railroads  for  tlieir  operating  costs  can  not 
l)e  expected  to  go  any  further  on  tlie  average  than  the  dollar 
expended  by  anyluxiy  else. 

While  so  frequently  ignored  in  di.scussion,  yet  there  can 
not  be  serious  denial  that  in  the  jiurchase  of  materials  and 
supplies  such  as  steel  and  iron,  lumber,  crossties,  coal,  etc., 
the  railroads  must  pay  the  very  heavy  increases  in  prices 
which  are  paid  by  others  similarly  situated.  These  increases 
of  themselves  account  for  much  of  the  increased  expenses, 
although,  of  course,  as  in  other  industrial  enterprises,  the 
cost  of  labor  is  the  largest  element,  and  tiiis  will  be  separately 
referred  to. 

2.  The  alleged  extravagant  increases  in  wages  of 
railroad  labor.  Employees  who  work  for  the  railroads  are 
confronted  with  the  increased  cost  of  living  just  like  other 
people,  and  increased  wages  for  railroad  employees  have 
lieen  not  only  necessary,  but  just.  Contrary  to  the  popular 
impression,  the  increases  to  railroad  labor  have  not  been  out 
of  line  with  increases  to  labor  generally.  Referring  again, 
purely  for  the  purpose  of  suggestive  illustration,  to  the  United 
States  Steel  Corporation,  the  head  of  that  corporation  stated 
last  spring  as  to  the  average  of  all  its  steel  products  that  the 
direct  labor  cost  per  ton  in  March,  1919,  was  $34.61,  as  com- 
pared with  $15.13  in  1913,  an  increase  of  119  per  cent.  The 
Department  of  Labor  in  its  monthly  labor  review  for  No- 
vember, 1919,  shows  that  the  pay  per  hour  to  labor  in  the 
iron  and  steel  industry  increased  on  the  average  121  per  cent 
in  1919  as  compared  with  1913.  The  average  increase  in 
the  rate  per  hour  for  all  railroad  employees  for  the  year  1919 
as  compared  with  the  year  1913  will  not  exceed  100  per  cent, 
and  such  average  increase  at  the  end  of  1919  with  all  re- 
adjustments then  in  effect  will  not  exceed  106  per  cent. 

When  the  W^age  Commission,  of  which  Hon.  Franklin  K. 
Lane  was  chairman,  reported  in  the  spring  of  1916  on  the 
wages  of  railroad  employees,  it  pointed  out  that  contrary  to 
cornmon  conception  railroad  employees  were  not  highly  paid, 
that  51  per  cent  received  during  1917  $75  per  month  or  less, 
and  80  per  cent  received  $100  per  month  or  less.  The  lead- 
ing executives  of  the  eastern  railroads,  when  they  appeared 
before  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  in  the  fall  of 
1917,  laid  stress  upon  the  fact  that  their  earnings  were  not 
sufficient  to  enable  them  to  pay  adequate  wages  in  compe- 
tition with  other  industries. 

In  making  the  important  increases  which  were  as  indis- 
pensable for  the  railroads  as  in  other  enterprises,  and  which 
were  long  overdue  in  the  case  of  the  railroads,  the  govern- 
ment could  not  escape  the  policy  of  reasonably  uniform 
treatment  and  the  result  of  this  policy  operated  to  produce 
numerous  individual  cases  of  abnormally  large  wage  in- 
creases, but  the  matter,  from  the  standpoint  of  its  total  cost 
to  the  railroads  and  the  public,  must  be  considered  as  a  whole, 
and  the  average  increase  per  hour  to  railroad  employees  as 
a  whole  has  been  no  more  than  was  responsive  to  the  condi- 
tions which  have  forced  heavy  increases  upon  all  industrial 
enterprises  and  has  not  been  out  of  line  with  what  other  en- 
terprises have  done. 

If  this  subject  is  viewed  in  the  light  of  the  facts,  the  con- 
clusion can  only  be  the  pay  per  hour  to  railroad  employees 
on  the  average  makes  a  reasonable  comparison  with  what 
has  been  done  in  private  enterprises. 

3.  The  alleged  excessive  increase  in  the  number  of 
railroad  employees  under  federal  control. —  The  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  employees  has  been  due  principally 
to  the  adoption  of  the  eight-hour  day.  Prior  to  federal  con- 
trol many  classes  of  employees  worked  10  hours  per  day  and 
in  some  instances  even  longer,  although  the  adoption  of  the 
eight-hour  day  had  already  made  substantial  progress  on  the 
railroads.  ' 


There  have  been  many  conmients  on  the  fact  tlial  in  July, 
1919,  there  was  an  increa.se  of  11.2  per  cent  in  the  number 
of  employees  over  the  month  of  December,  1917.  Since  July, 
1919,  was  a.  month  favorable  to  much  outside  work  calling 
for  additional,  employees  and  December,  1917,  on  account 
of  the  .severe  weather,  was  a  month  unfavorable  to  outside 
work  and  besides  there  was  at  that  time  an  admitted  scarcity 
of  railroad  employees  on  account  of  competition  of  munitions 
plants,  etc.,  and  the  other  war  demands,  a  more  reliable 
comparison  of  the  difference  between  the  number  of  employees 
under  private  control  and  under  federal  control  is  the  com- 
parison of  the  entire  year  1917  with  the  entire  year  1919. 
On  the  latter  basis  there  was  an  increase  of  9.7  per  cent  in 
the  number  of  employees  for  the  year  1919,  and  yet  the  actual 
number  of  hours  of  work  paid  for  was  5.9  per  cent  less  in  1919 
than  in  1917.  This  is  explained  by  the  fact  that  during  the 
year  1917  the  employees  worked  on  an  aevrage  261.4  hours 
per  month,  while  during  the  year  1919  the  employees  worked 
on  an  average  218.5  hours  per  month  (but  it  must  be  remem- 
liered  that  they  were  paid  only  for  the  hours  worked,  although, 
of  course,  at  an  increased  rate  per  hour). 

People  who  believe  it  is  good  public  policy  to  require 
employees  in  the  railroad  industry  to  work  on  an  average 
throughout  the  year  261.4  hours  per  month  can,  of  course, 
make  an  issue  with  the  Railroad  Administration  as  to  the 
propriety  of  the  policy  of  the  eight-hour  day  which  has  re- 
sulted during  the  year  1919  in  reducing  the  average  number 
of  hours  worked  per  month  to  218.5,  but  in  the  interest  of 
an  intelligent  understanding  of  the  matter,  the  issue  ought 
to  be  clearly  made  upon  this  broad  question  of  policy.  The 
matter  ought  not  to  be  confused  by  some  vague  assumption 
that  this  increase  in  the  number  of  employees  is  due  to  some 
insidious  influence  of  the  Railroad  Administration  in  the 
interest  of  inefficiency. 

It  is  also  highly  important  to  make  clear  that  this  increase 
in  the  number  of  employees  on  account  of  the  eight-hour 
day  does  not  involve  in  general  an  increase  in  the  payroll, 
because  generally  the  pay  is  based  not  upon  the  number  of 
employees  but  upon  the  number  of  hours  worked.  The  rate 
of  increase  in  pay  per  hour  above  referred  to  completely 
reflects  the  increased  wage,  yet  the  tendency  to  confusion  on 
these  matters  is  so  marked  that  frequently  the  total  increase 
in  wages  is  referred  to,  and  in  addition  the  increase  in  the 
number  of  employees  is  mentioned  on  the  erroneous  assump- 
tion that  that  constitutes  a  corresponding  further  increase  in 
operating  cost. 

Surely  the  public  is  entitled  to  be  set  right  upon  this  propo- 
sition. It  should  not  be  led  to  think  that  the  mere  substitu- 
tion of  private  control  for  the  temporary  federal  control  will 
bring  about  the  decrease  in  the  number  of  employees  to  the 
pre-war  basis.  Such  a  decrease  will  not  come  in  any  gen- 
eral sense  except  through  a  return  to  the  longer  working 
day  which  obtained  in  1917.  Prior  to  federal  control  the 
train  and  engine  men  had  the  basic  eight-hour  day  by  virtue 
of  the  Adamson  act,  but  on  the  average  all  other  classes  of 
railroad  employees  had  a  working  day  substantially  in  ex- 
cess of  eight  hours,  though  the  eight-hour  day  had  been 
adopted  on  some  railroads  as  to  some  classes  of  employees. 

A  further,  but  relatively  minor,  element  working  in  favor 
of  an  increase  in  the  number  of  employees  is  one  which  has 
been  experienced  by  the  railroads  in  common  vdth  all  other 
forms  of  industrial  enterprise.  This  grew  out  of  the  loss  of 
experienced  employees  both  during  the  war  and  since,  the 
extraordinary  movement  of  employees  from  one  employer  to 
another  resulting  in  an  exceptional  labor  turnover,  and  a 
widespread  psychological  unrest  which  seems  to  characterize 
every  class  of  our  citizens  and  which  results  in  many  em- 
ployees being  less  attentive  to  their  work.  Similar  causes 
have  manifested  themselves  in  enterprises  generally.  Cer- 
tainlv  those  who  think  both  fairly  and  clearly  cannot  in  the 
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same  breatli  excuse  this  condition  as  unavoidable  in  private 
enterprises  and  charge  it  to  the  weakness  of  federal  control 
in  the  case  of  the  railroads. 

There  is  a  predisposition  to  assume  that  any  governmental 
activity  is  actuated  by  a  purpose  to  increase  the  number  of 
employees,  and  from  this  premise,  which  is  entirely  mistaken 
as  to  the  Railroad  Administration,  many  erroneously  attrib- 
ute the  increase  in  the  number  of  railroad  employees  to  some 
political  preference  for  a  larger  rather  than  a  smaller  num- 
ber of  employees.  The  Railroad  Administration  has  never 
had  any  such  purpose.  On  the  contrary,  the  local  railroad  of- 
ficers are  expected  to  control  this  matter  to  the  fullest  practic- 
able extent,  and  the  Central  Administration  is  constantly  in- 
vestigating local  conditions  and  using  its  authority  as  well  as 
its  influence  to  stimulate  local  managements  to  avoid  all 
unnecessary  employment.  These  local  managements  are  the 
same  skilled  railroad  officers  who  operated  the  railroads 
prior  to  federal  control,  and  who  will  still  continue  to  oper- 
ate them  after  federal  control  is  ended.  There  has  not  been 
at  any  time  any  element  of  politics  in  the  selection  of  either 
officers  or  employees  by  the  Railroad  Administration  either 
in  the  central  or  regional  offices  or  on  the  various  railroads. 

4.  The  deficit  from  railroad  operations. — This  to  a 
greater  extent  that  anything  else  calls  for  clear  and  honest 
analysis.  A  deficit  is  due  either  to  costs  beings  too  high  or  to 
revenues  being  too  low.  Fair-minded  investigation  will  show, 
as  is  above  explained,  that  the  increases  in  cost  have  been 
in  line  with  the  unavoidable  conditions  which  have  con- 
trolled railroads  as  well  as  private  enterprise.  Of  course, 
no  industry  so  extensive  as  the  railroad  industry  could  be 
free  from  numerous  incidents  admitting  of  criticism,  but, 
broadly  speaking,  the  increase  in  costs  has  been  fairly  re- 
lated to  the  changed  conditions  growing  out  of  the  war.  This 
being  true,  the  real  explanation  of  the  deficit  is  that  the  rate 
increase  of  1918  could  not  be  made  effective  soon  enough 
and  that  perhaps  railroad  rates  were  not  increased  quite 
enough  to  pay  all  of  the  necessary  increases  in  cost  during 
the  period  of  the  war  and  readjustment. 

To  begin  with,  it  was  not  practicable  for  the  Railroad 
Administration  to  initiate  any  general  increase  in  rates  and 
put  it  into  effect  until  June  io,  1918,  as  to  passenger  rates, 
and  until  June  25,  1918,  as  to  freight  rates.  Thus,  nearly 
six  months  of  heavily  increased  costs  had  passed  before  these 
increased  rates  could  be  made  effective.  If  these  increases 
could  have  been  made  effective  at  the  very  beginning  of 
federal  control  there  would  have  been  no  deficit  whatever 
from  railroad  operations  up  to  and  including  the  end  of 
October,  IQIQ.  The  entire  deficit  on  the  Class  I  railroads 
for  that  period  of  22  months  of  federal  control  of  $480,200,- 
000  would  have  been  more  than  wiped  out  if  the  rate  increases 
had  been  effective  January  1,  1918. 

The  results  for  November  and  December,  1919  will  be 
useless  for  the  purpose  of  estimating  normal  earning  capa- 
city because  of  the  extraordinary  interference  with  business 
and  increase  of  operating  burdens  growing  out  of  the  un- 
precedented coal  strike,  which  so  seriously  interrupted  and 
dislocated  railroad  traffic  throughout  the  country.  Large 
deficits  for  these  two  months  prove  nothing  except  the  de- 
structiveness  of  the  coal  strike. 

The  normal  expenses  of  operation  have  been  higher  in 
1919  than  in  1918  because  of  still  greater  costs  of  materials 
and  supplies  and  because  of  various  readjustments  in  wages 
which  were  not  completed  in  1918.  It  may  be  that  on  these 
accounts,  even  under  federal  control,  a  small  additional 
increase  in  rates  would  be  necessan,^  to  make  the  railroads 
self-sustaining,  but  the  Railroad  Administration  has  felt  that 
conditions  were  too  abnormal  and  were  changing  too  rapidly 
to  make  a  satisfactory  basis  for  the  determination  of  what 
this  additional  increase  ought  to  be.  This  abnormal  char- 
acter was  due  largely  to  the  remarkable  slump   in   freight 


business  following  the  armistice  and  lasting  throughout  the 
first  six  months  of  the  year,  and  has  been  further  accentu- 
ated by  the  unprecedented  conditions  of  the  coal  strike  in 
November  and  December. 

The  rate  structures  of  the  country  are  so  complex  that 
unnecessarily  frequent  changes  therein  are  exceedingly  dis- 
turbing to  business  interests.  The  general  increase  made  in 
1918  was  carefully  planned  to  avoid  such  difficulties  as  far 
as  possible,  and  it  is  believed  it  involved  less  difficulties  than 
any  other  plan  which  could  have  been  then  devised,  but, 
nevertheless,  the  readjustments  which  were  called  for  by 
business  interests,  so  as  to  avoid  interference  with  established 
relationships,  have  for  nearly  a  year  and  half  occupied  most 
of  the  time  of  33  freight  traffic  committees  located  throughout 
the  country  and  made  up  of  representatives  of  the  shippers 
and  the  carriers  and  have  called  for  over  20,000  changes  in 
the  rates  put  into  effect  by  the  general  rate  increase.  It  has 
been  the  judgment  of  the  Railroad  Administration  that  for 
the  sole  purpose  of  providing  revenues  for  the  government 
during  federal  control  the  making  of  a  further  general  modi- 
fication of  such  complicated  and  delicately  inter-related  rate 
structures  should  not  be  entered  upon  without  an  adecjuate 
understanding  as  to  the  amount  of  revenue  which  it  would 
be  necessary  to  raise  and  that  the  conditions  during  1919 
have  been  too  abnormal  to  admit  of  drawing  a  correct  con- 
clusion, although  the  strong  indications  are  that  under  a 
continuance  of  unified  control  a  large  general  increase  could 
probably  be  avoided  altogether.  Of  course,  with  a  return 
to  private  control  consideration  immediately  thereafter  of 
rates  to  sustain  the  credit  of  the  railroad  companies  is  in- 
evitable. 

The  deficit,  therefore,  is  really  due  to  this  conservatism 
of  the  administration  in  deferring  a  rate  increase  until  it 
could  be  reasonably  sure  as  to  the  basis  upon  which  it  ought 
to  be  computed.  The  result  has  been  simply  that  for  the 
time  being  the  deficit  in  railroad  operations  has  been  made 
good  through  general  taxation  of  the  public  instead  of 
through  the  special  taxation  arising  from  an  increase  in 
rates. 

There  is  a  popular  catch-phrase  argument  to  the  effect  that 
two  years  of  government  control  of  the  railroads  have  cost 
the  country  several  hundred  million  dollars.  The  fact  is 
that  government  control  has  cost  the  amount  of  operating 
expenses  during  federal  control  plus  the  rental,  and,  as  above 
shown,  these  operating  expenses  do  not  in  the  aggregate 
reflect  more  than  the  perfectly  normal  influence  of  the  extra- 
ordinary conditions  which  have  told  on  railroad  operation 
as  well  as  on  other  enterprises.  By  reason  of  the  impossi- 
bility of  anticipating  with  precision  the  amount  of  the  in- 
creased operating  cost,  and  by  reason  of  the  earnest  desire 
to  avoid  unnecessary  disturbances  of  the  complicated  rates 
structure,  a  part  of  the  added  cost  has  not  been  made  good 
by  rate  increases,  and  therefore  has  had  to  be  made  good  by 
general  taxation.  But  the  cost  is  the  same  in  either  event, 
is  paid  for  by  the  public  in  either  event,  and  is  due  to  war 
conditions.  The  cost  which  has  been  placed  upon  the  public 
by  private  enterprises  which  have  increased  their  prices 
enough  not  only  to  anticipate  and  cover  their  war  operating 
costs,  but  also  to  produce  unprecedented  profits,  has  been 
immensely  greater  than  any  cost  placed  upon  the  public  by 
the  federal  control  of  the  railroads.  The  entire  average 
increase  in  freight  and  passenger  rates  from  1914  to  1919, 
taking  the  country  as  a  whole,  has  not  exceeded  33  per  cent, 
while  the  increases  in  the  prices  which  the  public  has  paid 
for  the  products  of  private  enterprise  in  that  time  has  been 
from  60  per  cent. to  150  per  cent  and  higher. 

Those  who  think  there  should  have  been  under  federal 
control  general  increases  in  rates  as  often  as  necessar\-  to  take 
care  immediately  of  the  entire  expense  of  railroad  operation 
so  that  no  part  of  it  would  he  taken  car'-  o*^  even  temporarily 
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tliroiigli  miuTal  taxation  are,  of  coursi-,  cntitlud  to  critici.sc 
tile  jjoliey  of  tlie  Railroad  Administration,  but  here  again  the 
is.-iuo  .should  he  ilear-iut  and  should  not  he  confu.sed. 

It  would  he  most  unfortunate  if  the  puhlic  is  misled  into 
Ijelieving  that  tlie  defuit  is  due  to  federal  control  and  is  to 
he  eured  l)y  the  termination  of  federal  control,  only  to  find 
that  what  will  really  cure  the  deficit  will  he  an  important 
increase  in  rates.  Such  an  increase  would  etjually  cure  the 
deficit  under  federal  control,  and  in  fact  it  is  likely  that  a 
substantially  less  increase  would  be  necessary  because  the 
full  saving  from  unification  could  be  preserved  under  fed- 
eral control,  and  further,  because  under  private  control  a 
wider  margin  of  earnings  will  presumal)ly  Ijc  necessar)-  to 
support  the  separate  credit  of  the  respective  individual  com- 
panies ojierating  independently. 

5.  The  railroad  service. —  Clear  thinking  requires  consid- 
eration of  tlie  plant  with  which  the  government  has  had  to 
perform  the  service.  At  the  beginning  of  federal  control  it 
was  conceded  that  for  several  years  on  account  of  high  prices, 
difficulties  as  to  railroad  credit  and  general  uncertainty  as 
to  the  future,  insufficient  new  equipment  had  been  obtained. 
During  the  first  year  of  federal  control  the  amount  of  new 
equij)ment  obtainable  w'as  limited  absolutely  by  the  amount 
of  material  which  could  be  taken  from  other  war  purposes 
and  devoted  to  the  construction  of  railroad  equipment.  It 
was,  therefore,  impossible  to  construct  any  passenger,  mail 
or  express  cars,  or  any  refrigerator  cars,  stock  cars,  or  flat 
cars,  but  the  Railroad  Administration  was  able  to  obtain  the 
material  necessary  to  construct  100,000  freight  cars  of  other 
types. 

During  the  second  year  of  federal  control,  although 
more  material  was  available,  it  was  not  practicable  to  con- 
struct additional  equipment  because  of  the  near  approach  of 
the  termination  of  federal  control  and  tlie  clearly  expressed 
opposition  of  Congress  to  the  idea  of  a  further  development 
of  railroad  facilities  through  the  use  of  government  funds 
by  the  Railroad  Administration.  In  January  and  February, 
1919,  the  Railroad  Administration  advised  a  definite  exten- 
sion of  federal  control,  urging  that  in  that  way  comprehen- 
sive plans  could  be  put  into  effect  for  increasing  railroad 
equipment  and  facilities  to  the  extent  called  for  by  the  pros- 
pective business  of  the  country.  This  view  was  not  accept- 
able to  Congress,  and  there  has  been  no  basis  for  providing 
additional  equipment.  Accordingly,  the  Railroad  Adminis- 
tration has  liad  to  operate  with  an  amount  of  equipment  that 
was  insufficient. 

At  the  same  time  there  has  been  an  extraordinary  volume 
of  business.  From  January  1,  1918,  to  November  1,  1919, 
there  were  over  13,000,000  soldiers,  sailors  and  marines 
moved  on  the  railroads,  this  being  the  equivalent  of  nearly 
6.000,000,000  pa.ssenger  miles,  necessitating  the  use  of  215,- 
000  railroad  coaches  and  Pullman  cars  and  the  movement  of 
over  18,000  special  trains.  At  the  same  time  the  movement 
of  the  civilian  population  reached  proportions  in  excess  of 
anything  ever  before  experienced.  The  result  was  that  the  vol- 
ume of  passenger  travel  in  the  year  1918  was  8.1  per  cent 
more  than  1917,  and  the  volume  of  passenger  travel  in  1919, 
up  to  October  31,  w-as  about  20  per  cent  more  than  in  the 
corresponding  period  of  1917.  Civilian  inconveniences  inci- 
dent to  this  extraordinary  passenger  travel,  which  had  to  be 
handled  without  increase  in  passenger  equipment,  were  in- 
evitable. 

The  freight  traffic  for  1918  was  in  excess  of  that  for  1917, 
which  up  to  that  time  had  been  the  heaviest  year.  During 
the  first  eight  months  of  1919  the  freight  traffic  was  consid- 
erably less"  than  in  either  1918  or  1917  on  account  of  the 
great  slump  in  business.  But  in  the  months  of  September 
and  October,  1919,  the  traffic  was  greatly  in  excess  of  1917, 
and  for  a  part  of  the  time  in  excess  of  that  in  1918,  notwith- 
standing   the    fact    that    the    Railroad    Administration    was 


unalde  in  1919  to  .secure  the  heavy  car  loading  which  as  a 
measure  of  jiatriotism  had  been  obtainable  in  1918. 

Therefori',  desiiite  all  (riti(  ism  of  the  service,  the  Railroad 
iVdministration,  with  an  inadecjuate  jilant,  has  actually  jier- 
formed  an  excejitional  volume  of  service,  and  it  has  done 
this  with  less  congestion  than  was  ever  known  in  previous 
periods  of  heavy  Ijusiness  in  recent  years.  I'>en  at  present, 
in  the  face  of  extremely  difficult  weather  and  the  adverse 
effect  of  the  influenza  on  railroad  labor,  a  heavy  volume  of 
traffic  is  being  moved.  Of  course,  it  cannot  possibly  satisfy 
the  demand  i)ecause  of  the  insufficiency  of  the  equij)ment 
and  becau.se  the  demand  itself  is  most  abnormal,  due  to  the 
voluntary  postponement  of  business  last  sjiring  and  its  en- 
forced postponement  in  the  fall  on  account  of  the  steel  and 
coal  strikes. 

Throughout  federal  control  the  service  has  been  performed 
under  the  direction  of  the  same  railroad  officers  who  were 
in  charge  during  private  control,  and  they  have  had  the 
benefit  of  a  unified  use  of  locomotives,  cars,  shops  and  other 
facilities,  which  has  added  to  the  practicability  of  perform- 
ing such  a  heavy  service  with  such  insufficiency  of  ecjuip- 
ment.  In  passing,  it  is  not  out  of  place  to  mention  the 
peculiar  service  rendered  the  public  in  anticipation  of,  dur- 
ing and  after  the  coal  strike.  Prior  to  the  strike  coal  trans- 
portation was  increased  up  to  13,200,000  tons  per  week 
(even  more  than  the  war  record).  During  the  strike  eastern 
coal  was  supplied  to  the  west  (where,  generally,  no  coal  was 
being  produced)  over  routes  never  normally  contemplated. 
During  the  strike  the  distribution  of  all  coal  was  handled 
by  the  Railroad  Administration.  After  the  strike  the  equip- 
ment, badly  dislocated  on  account  of  the  abnormal  long  hauls 
to  the  west,  was  readjusted,  so  that  in  two  weeks  production 
was  back  to  the  normal  winter  basis. 

6.  The  condition  of  the  property. —  A  great  confusion 
is  frequently  apparent  about  the  condition  of  railroad  prop- 
erty, it  being  assumed  that  the  property  is  dilapidated  and 
will  be  turned  back  to  the  private  owners  in  a  condition 
hardly  susceptible  of  operation.  This  is  utterly  untrue.  The 
railroads  are  functioning  effectively,  are  carrying  an  extra- 
ordinary traffic  and  are  in  condition  to  carry  it.  With  respect 
to  equipment,  locomotives  will  be  in  relatively  good  condi- 
tion, considering  that  they  will  just  have  gone  through  from 
three  to  four  months  of  winter  weather,  much  of  it  severe. 
Passenger  cars  will  be  in  good  and  safe  condition,  although 
the  inability  to  obtain  new  equipment  for  the  reasons  above 
explained  results  in  the  equipment  being  on  an  average 
practically  two  years  older  than  at  the  beginning  of  federal 
control,  and  there  has  perhaps  been  some  loss  in  appearance. 
Despite  claims  to  the  contrary,  freight  equipment  will  com- 
pare favorably  with  the  condition  at  the  beginning  of  federal 
control,  considering  that  its  two  years'  additional  age  has 
not  been  offset  by  the  purchase  of  as  much  new  equipment 
as  would  have  been  purchased  but  for  the  obstacles  above 
explained.  During  last  summer  the  percentage  of  bad  order 
cars  attained,  and  on  account  of  the  shop  strikes  remained 
at,  a  high  figure,  but  for  several  weeks  has  been  down  to  a 
normal  basis.  As  to  roadway  and  structures,  the  govern- 
ment will  likewise  be  able  to  show  that  on  the  average  it  has 
closely  met  its  obligation  to  return  the  property  in  as  good 
condition  as  when  received.  Undoubtedly  difficulties  as  to 
obtaining  ties,  rails  and  ballast,  and  shortage  of  labor  in 
putting  them  in,  have  resulted  in  shortages  in  these  respects 
on  various  railroads,  but  not  so  as  to  interfere  with  the  ade- 
quate performance  of  the  public  service,  and  to  an  important 
extent,  on  the  average,  any  shortages  in  these  respects  prom- 
ise to  be  offset  by  overmaintenance  in  other  respects. 

7.  The  effect  upon  investors  resulting  from  federal 
control  and  its  policy  toward  rate  increases. —  A  dis- 
position has  been  developed  in  many  quarters  to  think  that 
in  some  way  federal  control  has  been  injurious  to  investors 
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in  railroad  securities.  The  fact  is  that  such  investors  have 
been  far  better  protected  than  they  would  have  been  without 
federal  control.  With  all  the  existing  uncertainties  the 
prices  of  railroad  stocks  in  general  compare  favorably  with 
their  prices  in  the  month  or  two  prior  to  the  time  federal 
control  was  decided  upon,  although  some  of  the  stocks  are 
much  lower.  But  many  investors  seem  to  think  that  the 
Railroad  Administration  owed  them  a  duty  to  increase  rates 
so  that  at  the  end  of  federal  control  the  railroads  would  be 
generally  self-supporting  without  any  reference  to  the  per- 
manently established  rate-making  authorities.  This  entirely 
misconceives  the  function  of  the  Railroad  Administration. 
That  function  was  to  initiate  rates  so  far  as  might  be  deemed 
expedient  in  order  to  sustain  the  cost  of  operating  the  rail- 
roads as  a  unit  during  federal  control,  and  the  important 
practical  objections  to  premature  or  unnecessarily  frequent 
increases  in  rates  during  federal  control  have  been  stated 
above.  Congress  did  not  contemplate  that  the  director  gen- 
eral would  undertake  to  decide  upon  the  rate  structure  neces- 
sary to  enable  all  the  various  railroad  companies  to  operate 
their  properties  separately  and  in  competition  and  sustain 
their  credit  while  doing  so.  The  latter  function  is  one  which 
has  never  been  taken  away  from  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  and  other  permanent  rate-making  authorities 
and  ought  to  be  handled  by  them.  If  investors  dissatisfied 
with  the  status  of  their  railroad  securities  will  compare  the 
prices  of  the  securities  of  railroad  companies  under  federal 
control  with  the  prices  of  securities  of  public  utility  com- 
panies not  under  federal  control,  the  protection  which  has 
been  accorded  by  the  government,  during  federal  control,  to 
the  railroad  investors  will  be  very  apparent. 

I  have  attempted  this  analysis  with  the  earnest  desire  of 
clarifying  the  general  understanding  of  the  subjects  dis- 
cussed, believing  that  such  clearness  of  understanding  will 
be  distinctly  helpful  in  reaching  correct  conclusions  upon 
the  general  railroad  problem,  and  I  submit  my  statements  in 
the  confident  belief  that  they  will  be  considered  on  their 
merits  by  a  very  great  majority  of  the  editors  throughout  the 
country. 


Weekly  Traffic  Report 

ACCORDING  TO  A  REPORT  on  traftic  Conditions  for  the  week 
ended  January  22,  1920,  made  to  Director  General 
Hines,  revenue  freight  loadings  and  receipts  from 
connections  for  the  period  mentioned  as  compared  with  the 
corresponding  date  for  1919  for  the  various  regions  were  as 
follows : 

Eastern  region — Revenue  freight  loaded,  201,179  cars,  an 
increase  of  22,548  over  1919;  receipts  from  connections,  232,- 
610  cars,  an  increase  of  28,629  over  1919.  Allegheny  region 
— Revenue  freight  loaded,  106,887,  an  increase  of  20,512; 
receipts  from  connections,  153,711  cars,  an  increase  of  2,922. 
Pocahontas  region— Revenue  freight  loaded,  33,033  cars,  an 
increase  of  3,749  cars;  receipts  from  connections,  15,311 
cars,  a  decrease  of  294  cars.  Southern  region — Revenue 
freight  loaded,  127,055  cars,  an  increase  of  17,335  cars; 
receipts  from  connections,  80,049  cars,  an  increase  of  17,479. 
Northwestern  region — Revenue  freight  loaded,  122,258  cars, 
an  increase  of  10,888  cars  over  last  year;  receipts  from  con- 
nections, 76,230  cars,  an  increase  of  4,861.  Central  Western 
region — Revenue  freight  loaded,  124,621  cars,  an  increase  of 
19,277  cars;  receipts  from  connections,  67,531  cars,  an  in- 
crease of  6,237  cars.  Southwestern  region — Revenue  freight 
loaded,  63,425  cars,  an  increase  of  10,668  cars;  receipts  from 
connections,  54,285  cars,  an  increase  of  11,271  cars. 

A  summary  of  the  report  follows: 

Eastern  Region:  Report  dated  January  24  states  that 
amount  of  freight  traffic  offered  for  movement  shows  con- 


siderable increase  but  acceptance  has  Ijeen  restricted  by  neces- 
sary embargoes  by  reason  of  accumulation.s  resulting  prob- 
ably from  severe  feather  conditions  of  the  past  ten  days. 
Passenger  travel  holding  up  well  but  there  has  been  a  great 
deal  of  delay  to  trains  particularly  through  Central  New 
York  and  New  England  owing  to  weather  conditions. 

Allegheny  Region:  Report  dated  January  23  shows  low 
temperatures  prevailing  and  resulting  conditions  have  made 
it  necessary  to  establish  embargoes  against  eastbound  traffic 
destined  to  New  England  and  New  York  state  points.  Opera- 
tions in  New  York  harbor  continue  to  be  affected  by  icy 
conditions,  but  there  is  a  slight  improvement  in  accumulations 
for  the  New  Haven  and  Long  Island  railroads.  Some  im- 
provement is  also  noted  in  the  accumulations  beyond  Toledo 
Ijut  the  Allegheny  region  holdings  are  still  heavy.  Last 
reports  indicate  124  pig  iron  furnaces  in  blast,  65  out  of  blast, 
a  gain  of  5  stacks  as  compared  with  the  previous  week. 

Pocohontas  Region:  Report  of  January  23  states  that 
with  the  exception  of  coal  and  coke  business  of  the  region  as 
a  whole  shows  some  improvement  over  corresponding  week 
of  last  year.  Coal  and  miscellaneous  car  supply  short 
throughout  the  region.  Movement  of  freight  traffic  materially 
interfered  with  by  slides  and  wire  trouble  caused  by  heavy 
sleet  and  rains. 

Southern  Region:  Report  dated  Januar}'  22  indicates  con- 
tinued shortage  of  box  cars  due  to  increased  traffic.  Fertilizer 
movement  has  opened  up  and  an  increasing  shortage  is  to  be 
expected.  Rice  production  in  Louisiana  1919  estimated 
19,712,000  bushels,  which  is  the  largest  agricultural 
crop  of  the  state.  Reports  indicate  that  additional  cotton 
mills  will  be  constructed  in  the  Carolina  territory.  Mills 
continue  operating  on  full  time  and  there  is  a  free  movement 
of  cotton  factory  products  which  should  continue  for  some 
time  to  come.  Travel  generally  during  the  past  week  was 
\-ery  good. 

Northwestern  Region:  Report  dated  January  24.  General 
business  conditions  continue  favorable  with  manufacturers 
able  to  sell  all  the  goods  they  can  produce.  In  jobbing  and 
wholesale  lines  more  orders  are  being  received  than  can  be 
filled  and  future  indications  point  to  a  continuation  of  this 
condition.  Coal  mines  operated  to  full  capacity  and  100  per 
cent  car  supply  was  furnished.  Movement  of  through  coal 
from  head  of  the  lakes  was  very  heavy  but  considerably 
curtailed  account  car  shortage.  Lumber  business  shows  in- 
creased activity.  Demand  for  lumber  from  all  markets  is 
unprecedented  and  nothing  will  prevent  an  era  of  prosperity 
in  the  lumber  business  except  lack  of  transportation  facilities. 
Passenger  business  continues  heavy.  Travel  to  California  is 
unusually  heavy  and  all  available  sleeping  car  space  to  that 
territory  is  taken  far  in  advance. 

Central  Western  Region:  Report  of  January  23.  Con- 
gestions still  exist  on  some  of  the  lines  between  Chicago,  St. 
Louis  and  the  Missouri  River,  due  to  accumulation  of  Eastern 
lines.  Report  on  the  food  situation  in  Idaho  indicates  that 
the  supply  of  food  for  livestock  is  rapidly  diminishing  and 
for  the  seven  eastern  counties  of  the  state  it  is  estimated  that 
there  will  not  l:ie  enough  hay  to  last  through  the  season. 
There  is  about  20  per  cent  less  live  stock  on  feed  at  present 
than  ordinarily  during  this  period  of  the  year.  Passenger 
travel  continues  to  be  considerably  heavier  than  during  this 
period  last  year,  the  heaviest  movement  being  to  California. 

Southwestern  Region:  Report  for  week  ending  January 
17  states  that  numerous  shippers  and  receivers  interviewed 
were  quite  optimistic  in  their  comments  on  business  conditions 
in  general,  the  volume  of  output  is  greater  than  in  correspond- 
ing period  of  last  year  and  would  be  increased  considerably 
if  carriers  were  able  to  furnish  sufficient  equipment.  Spring 
movement  of  vegetables  has  started  from  Gulf  Coast  territory 
estimated  at  10,700  cars  to  move  between  now  and  June  1. 
This  is  an  increase  of  approximately  100  per  cent  over  last 
vear's  movement.     So  far  weather  conditions  have  been  verv 
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satisfactory  and  pri'scnt  coiulitiiui  of  nop  ju>lirus  the  above 
estimate.  I-uiiiIkt  interests  report  plent\  of  orders  on  tile  but 
complain  of  the  scarcity  of  Oars.  Heavy  outijut  of  co;il  con- 
tinues and  some  car  shortages  develoi)ed  durinj^  tlic  week. 
Regular  passenger  travel  normal  witli  adequate  equipment 
provided. 


Freight  Traffic  Movement 

and  Car  Performance 

THE  VOLUME  OF  FKEiGiiT  handled  by  the  railroads  under 
federal  control  during  December,  as  measured  by  net 
ton  miles  of  revenue  and  non-revenue  freight,  was  only 
0.5  per  cent  less  than  for  December,  1918,  in  spite  of  the 
decrease  in  coal  tonnage  caused  by  the  strike,  according  to 
the  monthly  report  of  the  Operating  Statistics  Section  of  the 
Railroad  Administration.  The  ton  miles  aggregated  33,462,- 
298,000,  as  compared  with  33,639,389,000.  Because  of  a 
change  in  the  reports,  however,  this  report  covers  31  days, 
while  that  for  December,  1918,  covered  only  30  days. 

For  the  calendar  year  1919  the  net  ton  miles  totalled  394,- 
804,349,000,  as  compared  with  437,018,918,000  in  1918,  a 
decrease  of  9.7  per  cent,  and  as  compared  with  427,341,924,- 
000  in  1917. 

In  December  the  train  miles  increased  3.7  per  cent  and 
the  car  miles  decreased  0.8  per  cent.  The  net  ton  miles  per 
train  mile  decreased  from  666  to  638  and  the  net  ton  miles 
per  loaded  car  mile  from  29.7  to  27.7.  The  net  ton  miles 
per  mile  of  road  per  day  were  4,685,  as  compared  with  4,716. 


The  car  miles  per  car  day  averaged  22.3,  as  compared  with 
22.8,  and  the  net  ton  miles  per  car  day  averaged  438,  as 
compared  with  436.  The  percentage  of  unserviceable  freight 
cars  was  6.2,  as  compared  with  5.8,  and  the  percentage  of 
loaded  to  total  car  miles  was  71.1,  as  compared  with  65.9. 

For  the  calendar  year  decreases  in  net  ton  miles  are  shown 
for  all  regions  and  districts,  ranging  from  a  decrease  of  5 
per  cent  in  the  Allegheny  region  to  16.3  per  cent  in  the  Ohio- 
Indiana  district. 

The  net  ton  miles  per  mile  of  road  per  day  averaged  4,688, 
as  compared  with  5,184  in  1918  and  5,121  in  1917. 

The  following  tal)le,  showing  the  revenue  and  non-revenue 
ton  miles  per  mile  of  road  per  day  by  months  for  the  years 
1919,  1918  and  1917,  indicates  the'sharp  drop  in  freight 
traffic  during  November  and  December,  1919,  as  compared 
with  Octoljer,  which  is  attributed  to  the  coal  strike: 

1919.  1918.  1917. 

Tamiarv     4,275  3,873  4,770 

February     4,002  4,591  4,511 

March    4.059  5,273  5,192 

.'Kpril    4,134  5,471  5,257 

May  4.524  5,226  5,617 

.Tune 4.61 5  5,423  5,894 

.fuly   4,878  5,427  5,441 

.\iigu.st     5.075  5,691  5,351 

.September    5,62.=.  5,731  5,217 

October     5,651  5,584  5,385 

November     4,711  5,155  5,298 

December    4.685  4,716  4,4S9 

Twelve     months     ended     De- 
cember   31    4.688  5,184  5,121 

The  complete  statistics  for  the  year  are  given  in  the  fol- 
lowing table,  which  shows  the  effect  of  the  reduction  in 
average  car  loading  while  the  average  train  load  was  in- 
creased 1  per  cent: 


FREIGHT   TRAFFIC   MOVEMENT   AND   CAR    PERFORMANCE 

(Including  Freight  and  Mixed  Trains) 

12    Months    Ended    December   .11,    1919,    Compared  With   Same    Period  of   Previous    Year 

Average  Miles  Net  Ton  Miles  Net  Ton  Miles  Train  Miles  Net  Ton  Miles  Per 

of  Road  Revenue  and  Non-revenue  Per  Mile  of  (Thousands)  Train  Mile 

Operated  (Thousands)  Road  Per  Day 

This  Last  This  Last         Per  Ct  This  Last       This  Last       Per  Ct  I'his  Last  Per  Ct 

Year  Year  Year  Year       Change  Year  Year  Year  Year     Change  Year  Year  Change 

Total,    New    England    District 8,112  8,137  10,768,542  11,460,168     d    6.0  3,637  3,859     22,826  26,544     d  14.0  472  432        9.3 

Total,    Central     District 22,343  22,400  69,048,087  81,383,755     dl5.2  8.467  9,954     82,706  97,067     d  14.8  835  838     d  0.3 

Total,    Ohio-Ind;ana    District 6,870  6,863  14,566,585  17,413,455     d  16.3  5,808  6,952      18,364  21,586     d  14.9  793  807     d  1.7 

Total,   Eastern    Region    37,325  37,400  94,383,214  110,257,378     d  14.4  6,927  8,077  123,896  145,197     d  14.7  762  759        0.3 

Total,  Allceheny    Region    19,753  19,711  80,036,069  84,287,518     d    5.0  11,101  11,715     91,461  101,750     d  10.1  875  828         5.7 

Total,   Pocahontas    Region    5,095        5,061  23,054.665  26,477,946     d  12.9  12,398  14,333      19,127  23,206     d  17.6  1,205  1,141         5.6 

Total,   Southern   Region 38,344  38,355  47,110,720  52,285,609     d    9.9  3,366  3,735      86,948  102,300     dl5.0  542  511         6.1 

Total    Northwestern    Region    47,201  47,243  54,799,334  60,317,458     d    9.1  3,181  3,498     86,338  92,227     d    6.4  635  654     d  2.9 

Total,  Central  Western   Region 51,482  51,588  68,277,435  74,375,693     d    8.2  3,634  3,950  111,494  120,018     d    7.1  612  o20     d  1.3 

Total,    Southwestern    Region 31,513  31,625  27,142,902  29,017,316     d    6.5  2,360  2,514     54,717  57,290     d    4.5  496  506     d  2.0 

Grand   total,   all   Regions 230,713  230,983  394,804,349  437,018,918     d    9.7     4,688     5,184  573,981641,988     d  10.6        688        681        1.0 

Freight   Car    Miles    (Thousands) 

Loaded  Empty  Total 

this  Last  Per  Ct'  '  This  Last  Per  Ct  '  This  Last  Per  Ct 

Year  Year  Change  Y'ear  Year  Change  Year  Year  Change 

Total,   New   England   District 461,968  481,282  d    4.0  181,069  204,29.0  d  11.4  643,037  685,572  d    6.2 

Total,  Central  District 2.536,496  2,754,380  d    7.9  1,134,835  1,341,609  d  15.4  3,671,331  4,095,989  d  10.4 

Total,    Ohio-Indiana    District 471,371  540,178  d  12.7  226,326  270,843  d  16.4  697,697  811,021  d  14.0 

Total       Eastern     Region 3,469,835  3,775,840  d    9.1  1,542,230  1,816,742  d  15.1  5,012,065  5,592,582  d  10.4 

Total    Allegheny   Region 2,367,623  2,450,076  d    3.4  1,208,317  1,280,161  d    5.6  3,575,940  3,730,237  d    4.1 

Total     Pocahontas    Region 564,857  660,036  d  14.4  373,793  444,752  d  16.0  938,650  1,104,788  d  15.0 

Total    Southern  Region 1,887,353  2,011,608  d    6.2  767,422  903,776  d  15.1  2,654,775  2,915,384  d    8.9 

Total,    Northwestern    Region 2,103,436  2,190,833  d    4.0  909,997  939,141  d    3.1  3,013,433  3,129,974  d    3.7 

Total,  Central  Western   Region 2,727,637  2,726,162  0.1  1,193,733  1,248,971  d    4.4  3,921,370  3,975,133  d    1.4 

Total,  Southwestern  Region 1,105,088  1,138,028  d    2.9  483,257  482,319  0.2  1,588,345  1,620,347  d    2.0 

Grand   Total,    all    Regicns 14,225,829         14,952,583  d     5.1  6,478,749  7,115,862  d    8.9         20,704,578         22,068,445         d    6.2 

Average  Number  of  Freight  Cars  on  Line  Daily  Net  Ton  Miles  Per  Cent  Loaded  Car  Miles  Net  Ton  Miles 

,  _-* ,  Per  To  Per  Car  Day  Per  Car  Day 

Serviceable  Total  %  Unser-  Loaded  Car  Mile     Total  Car  Miles 

viceable 

A A ^       J ^_^ J< ,       , A. ^         I '•■ ^       ,— '■ ^ 

This  Last  This  Last     Per  Ct  This  Last  This  Last  Per  Ct  This  Last  Per  Ct  This  Last  Per  Ct  This  Last   Per  Ct 

Year  Year  Y'ear  Y'ear     Change  Y'ear  Year  Year  Year  Change  Year  Year  Change  Year  Year  Change  Year  Year  Change 

Total,    New    Eng.    Dis.         94,114  100,111  101,689  105,694     d    3.8  7.4     5.3     23.3     23.8  d  2.1  71.8  70.2        2.3  17.3  17.8  d    2.8     290     297    d    2.4 

Total,  Central  District.       393,496  450,532  425,017  478,580     d  11.2  7.4     5.9     27.2     29,5  d  7.8  69.1  67.2        2.9  23.7  23.4  1.3     445     466    d    4.5 

Total,     Ohio-Ind.     Dis.         81,761  91,430  88,703  97,632     d    9.1  7.8     6.4     30.9     32.2  d  4.0  67.6  66.6         1.5  21.5  22.8  d    5.7     450     489    d    7.9 

Total,  Eastern  Region..       569,371  642,073  615,409  681,906     d    9.8  7.5     5.8     27.2     29.2  d  6.8  69.2  67.5         2.5  22.3  22.5  d    0.9     420     443    d    5.2 

Total,  Allegheny  Region      441,705  488,584  485,745  525,493     d    7.6  9.1     7.0     33.8     34.4  d  1.7  66.2  65.7         0.8  20.2  19.4  4.1      451      439          2.7 

Total,  Pocahontas  Region        87,335  84,844  93,993  89,609           4.9  7.1      5.3      40.8     40.1  1.7  60.2  59.7         0.8  27.4  33.8  d  18.9     672     810    d  17.0 

Total,  Southern  Region.       280,184  280,302  300,267  293,883           2.2  6.7     4,6     25,0     26,0  d  3.8  71.1  69.0         3.0  24.2  27.2  d  11.0     430     48/    d  11.7 

Total,  No'wcst'n  Region      339,503  318,033  363,155  339,842          6.9  6.5     6.4     26.1     27.5  d  5.1  69.8  70.0     d  0.3  22.7  25.2  d    9.9     413     486   d  1 3.0 

Total,  Cen.  W.  Region.       353,392  320,939  377,989  339,688        11.3  6.5     5.5     25.0     27.3  d  8.4  69.6  68.6        1.5  28.4  32.1  dll.5     495     600   d  17.5 

Total,  So'west'n  Region      205,117  178,365  215,267  186,228        15.6  4.7     4.2     24.6     25.5  d  3.5  69.6  70.2     d  0.9  20.2  23.8  d  15.1     345     427   d  19.2 

Grand  total,  all  Regions  2.276  607  2.313.140   2.451,825   2,456.649     d    0.2     7.1      5.8     27.8     29.2     d  4.8     68.7     67.8         1.3      23.1      24.6     d    6.1      441      487    d    9.4 
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Henry  U.  Mudge 

HENRY   U.    Mud(;k.    formerly  president  of  the   Chicago, 
Rock    Island    &:    Pacitic   and   later   of   the   Denver  & 
Rio  Grande,  died  at  his  home  in  Denver,  Colo.,  on 
January  30. 

Mr.  Mudge  was  one  of  the  large  group  of  successful  rail- 
way executives  who  have  demonstrated  the  feasibility  of 
climbing  from  subordinate  tasks  to  positions  of  great  im- 
portance. He  entered  railway  service  in  1872  as  a  section 
hand  and  water  boy  in  a  construction  gang  on  the  Atchison, 
Topeka  &  Sante  Fe.  His  promotion  from  this  time  on  was 
gradual  rather  than  spectacular.  By  1889  he  had  acquired 
a  thorough  knowledge  of  railway  operation,  having  served 
during  this  period,  for  two  years  as  a  telegraph  operator,  one 
year  as  brakeman  and  baggageman,  seven  years  as  a  con- 
ductor on  freight,  passenger  and  work  trains,  one  year  as  a 
train  dispatcher,  two  and  one-half  years  as  a  roadmaster,  two 
and  one-half  years  as  a  train- 
master and  a  few  months  as 
an  assistant  superintendent. 

Mr.  Mudge  was  rewarded 
for  his  years  of  conscientious 
work  and  study  when,  on 
July  1,  1889,  he  was  ap- 
pointed superintendent  of  the 
Rio  Grande  division  of  the 
Santa  Fe.  He  continued  in 
this  capacity  until  January, 
1893,  when  he  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  Western  division 
with  headquarters  at  Pueblo, 
Colo.  In  May  of  the  same 
year,  he  was  promoted  to 
general  superintendent  of  the 
Western  Grand  division  of 
the  same  road  and,  from 
June  10,  1894,  to  February 
1,  1896,  held  a  similar  posi- 
tion with  jurisdiction  over 
the  Eastern  Grand  division. 
From  the  later  date  until  Jan- 
uary 1,  1900,  during  which 
time  the  Santa  Fe  was  re- 
organized, Mr.  Mudge  acted 
in  the  capacity  of  general 
superintendent  of  the  system. 
On  January  1,  1900,  he  was 
appointed  general  manager 
and  continued  in  this  capac- 
ity until  May  1,  1905,  when 
he  was  appointed  second 
vice-president    of    the    Chicago 

During  this  period,  from  18^ 
as  an  operating  officer,  in  the  extensive  development  of  the 
Santa  Fe.  As  such  he  was  brought  into  contact  with  the 
solution  of  both  local  and  general  problems  pertaining  to  this 
development  and  was  called  upon  to  advise  upon  and  assist 
in  its  consummation. 

Mr.  Mudge's  subsequent  railway  career  requires  more  than 
announcement  of  the  positions  held.  In  connection  with  this 
portion  of  his  career,  it  should  be  recalled  that  the  syndicate 
purchase  of  the  Rock  Island,  the  reorganization  of  its  board 
of  directors  and  the  organization  of  the  two  holding  com- 
panies, the  Rock  Island  Company  of  New  Jersey  and  the 
Chicago,  Rock  Island  Company  of  Iowa,  took  place  in  1901 
and  1902,  and  the  purchase  of  the  Frisco  and  Alton  stock  in 
1903,  all  while  Mr.  Mudge  was  general  manager  of  the  Santa 
Fe  and  in  no  way  connected  with  the  Rock  Island.  Other 
financial   transactions,   which   were  criticised   by   the   Inter- 
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to  1905,  he  participated. 


state  Commerce  Commission,  were  either  accomplished  before 
he  became  connected  with  the  Rock  Island  or  before  he 
became  a  director  of  the  road,  with  the  exception  of  the  sale 
of  the  Frisco  stock ;  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  were  carried  out 
entirely  by  a  group  of  important  financial  interests,  and  not 
by  the  men  in  direct  charge  of  the  property. 

He  was  elected  president  of  the  Chicago,  Rock  Island  & 
Pacific  on  December  1,  1909,  and  as  president  of  a  road  that 
was  being  severely  criticised  for  its  financial  transactions,  Mr. 
Mudge  was  called  upon  to  face  many  difficulties.  Whatever 
may  be  said  in  criticism  of  these  financial  transactions  was 
not  applicable  either  to  Mr.  Mudge,  or  to  B.  L.  Winchell,  his 
immediate  predecessor  as  president.  In  regard  to  the  sale 
of  the  Frisco  stock,  Receiver  J.  M.  Dickinson  at  the  time  of 
Mr.  Mudge's  resignation  as  president,  said:  "It  should  be 
understood  that  there  was  a  marked  differentiation  between 
him  (Mr.  Mudge)  and  most  of  the  other  directors,  in  that  the 
transaction  for  which  he  voted  as  a  director  (the  sale  of  the 

Frisco  stock)  was  presented 
and  acted  upon  at  a  meeting 
at  which  he  was  elected  a  di- 
rector, and  immediately  upon 
his  election,  and  also,  in  that 
he  was  not  a  stockholder 
either  of  the  Rock  Island 
Company  of  New  Jersey  or 
the  Chicago,  Rock  Island  & 
Pacific  Railroad  Company  of 
Iowa." 

The  Rock  Island  went  into 
receivership  in  1915  and  Mr. 
Mudge  was  appointed  co-re- 
ceiver of  the  property.  He 
resigned  from  this  position  on 
October  1,  1915,  and  was 
immediately  appointed  chief 
executive  officer  at  the  request 
of  Receiver  Dickinson,  who 
desired  Mr.  Mudge  to  remain 
in  charge  of  the  operation  of 
the  road.  On  November  5 
of  the  same  year  he  resigned 
as  president  and  chief  execu- 
tive officer  and  was  elected 
president  of  the  Denver  &  Rio 
Grande  with  offices  in  Den- 
ver, Colo. 

It  was  the  plan  of  the  di- 
rectors of  the  Denver  &  Rio 
Grande  at  that  time  to  get 
a  president  for  the  property 
who  had  no  connection  with 
other  roads.  The  president  of  the  Denver  &  Rio  Grande  had 
been  holding  the  same  office  on  the  Missouri  Pacific,  the  Iron 
Mountain  and  the  Western  Pacific,  which  previously  had 
been  under  the  same  general  financial  control — a  condition 
which  had  been  changed  shortly  before  Mr.  Mudge  went  to 
the  property. 

Air.  Mudge  resigned  from  his  position  with  the  Denver  & 
Rio  Grande  in  October,  1917,  and  retired  from  active  partici- 
pation in  transportation  affairs. 

During  his  active  railway  service  Mr.  Mudge  was  unusually 
popular  with  his  subordinates,  with  the  public  and  with  the 
executives  of  other  railways.  He  was  generally  recognized 
as  one  of  the  ablest  operating  men  in  the  country.  As 
president  of  the  Rock  Island  and  later  of  the  Denver  &  Rio 
Grande,  his  democratic  manner  and  his  open  methods  of 
conducting  business  gained  for  him  the  respect,  not  only  of 
other  railroad  men,  but  also  of  the  patrons  of  the  road  and 
of  the  press. 
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Commissioner  Clark  on  ihe 

Rule  of  Kate  Making 

Till,  ii.vi.Ti.MOKK  si'N,  ill  it.-<  i>Mic  (it  hiiuKiiy  J.s,  pub- 
lislicil  an  interview  with  Coninii.ssioiu-r  Clark,  of  the 
Inter.>;tate  Commerce  ("ommi.s.sion,  on  tlie  subject  of 
tlu'  rule  of  rate  making  which  should  be  adopteti  in  the 
pending  railroad  legislation.  The  interview  apparently  is 
authentic  and  is  very  intercstinj;,  not  only  because  of  the 
views  expressed  but  becau.^e  of  ("ommissioner  Clark's  long 
exiKrience  on  the  Commission  and  his  high  reputation  for 
courage,  inde])endence  and  fairness  among  both  shijjpers 
and   railway  officers.     The   interview   is  as   follows: 

"In  the  lirst  place  it  must  not  be  assumed  that  anything 
I  have  to  say  is  in  criticism  of  the  policy  that  has  been 
pursued  by  the  Railroad  Administration.  It  is  a  matter 
of  common  knowledge  that  the  operating  expenses  of  the 
railroads  of  the  country  have  increased  in  much  larger  pro- 
portion than  their  revenues.  The  first  heavy  increase  in 
the  wages  of  the  railroad  emplo\ees  was  made  retroactive 
for  six  months  or  for  one-half  of  the  first  year  of  Federal 
control;  whereas  the  increase  in  rates  was  applicable  only 
to  the  last  six  montlis  of  that  year.  Putting  aside  the  ques- 
tion of  the  relationshi])  between  the  wages  and  revenues  for 
that  year,  and  considering  merely  the  calendar  year  just 
closed,  the  figures  show  that  the  oj:)erating  ratio  has  been 
over  85  per  cent.  That  means  that  out  of  even*  dollar  re- 
ceived in  revenues  85  cents  has  been  paid  out  in  operating 
costs,  leaving  15  cents  to  cover  taxes,  interest  on  funded 
debt  and  return  on  other  investments.  No  railroad  could 
operate  successfully  under  such  a  ratio. 

Can't  Have  Two  Rates 

"Now  the  question  comes  as  to  whether  we  shall  have 
by  legislative  direction  a  standard  or  recognized,  reasonable 
level  of  rates.  That  proposition  is  contained  in  Section  6 
of  the  Senate  bill.  Our  experiences  of  the  past  show  that 
for  an  accumulation  of  many  reasons,  including  advantage- 
ous location,  wise  administration  and  popular  management, 
some  of  the  roads  are  very  prosperous,  and  others  are  not, 
under  the  same  level  of  rates.  The  unprosperous  roads  are 
important  to  the  communities  they  serve  and  could  not  be 
abandoned  without  irreparable  injury  to  many  industries 
in  these  communities.  The}'  cannot  charge  higher  rates  than 
the  prosperous  roads  under  competition,  as  that  would  be 
the  surest  way  for  them  not  to  get  business.  The  great 
mass  of  tonnage  moves  along  the  line  of  least  resistance  in 
the  way  of  freight  rates.  Therefore,  if  increased  rates  are 
to  be  given  to  the  unprosperous  roads  that  need  them,  they 
must  also  be  given  to  the  prosperous  roads  which  do  not 
need  them. 

"The  only  way  that  the  unprosperous  roads  can  be  af- 
forded real  relief  is  by  fixing  a  limit  on  the  amount  which 
the  more  prosperous  roads  may  retain  out  of  their  earnings 
under  the  established  rates.  Some  say  that  this  is  uncon- 
stitutional. But  I  do  not  see  any  great  difference  in  prin- 
ciple between  that  proposal  and  the  policy  we  have  been 
pursuing  in  other  directions.  For  example,  we  have  been 
collecting  excess  profit  taxes  on  the  one  hand  and  lending 
money  in  farm  loans  on  the  other;  or  we  have  been  collect- 
ing income  taxes  graded  in  percentages  according  to  the  size 
of  the  individual  income. 

"Moreover,  the  plan  proposed  is  just  what  would  result 
if  a  single  corporation  or  the  Government  owned  all  the 
railroads.  The  aggregate  revenues,  in  that  case,  would  be 
spread  over  all  the  properties,  although  some  of  them  would 
earn  more  than  the  average  and  some  less. 

For  Reasonable  Rates 

"'The  necessities  for  more  coordination  of  our  systems  of 
transportation  have  been  demonstrated,  and  it  seems  to  me 


ill. It  ih(  lii>t  way  of  accomplishing  this  is  b)  having  an 
f.-lablislud,  rc(()giii/.ed,  reasonable  level  of  rates  and  a  limi- 
latioii  on  the  amount  wliidi  any  carrier  may  retain.  I  have 
been  and  am  against  the  proposition  of  taking  the  excess 
larnings  from  the  jirosperous  roads  and  giving  them  to  the 
unprosjjcrous  ones.  Hut  if  the  rates  arc  fixed  on  a  level 
that  will  permit  of  the  rea.sonably  profitable  operation  of 
the  less  advantageously  located  roads,  operated  on  business 
lines  and  not  held  down  by  an  overpowering  burden  of 
fictitious  or  injudiciously  acquired  debts,  the  excess  earn- 
ings under  these  rates  of  the  ])rosperous  roads  must  be 
limited. 

"I  see  no  way  of  selecting  a  basis  except  by  averaging 
the  value  of  the  proj^erties  in  a  given  group  and,  having 
averaged  these  for  a  basis,  it  seems  to  me  proper  for  a  limi- 
tation on  earnings  to  be  fi.xed  at  the  top.  I  believe  that  the 
moral  and  psychological  effect  of  a  recognized  standard, 
fixed  by  legislation,  would  be  far  greater  than  that  of  any 
I)lan  which  would  leave  the  determination  of  the  base  to 
be  worked  out  by  an  administrative  tribunal  like  the  com- 
mission. I  also  believe  that  if  it  were  fixed  by  Congress 
it  would  be  accepted  by  the  country  as  a  settled  question 
and  would  close  all  arguments  and  discussion  as  to  what 
the  standard  percentage  should   be. 

5J^  Per  Cent  Not  Extravagant 

"A  return  of  5^2  or  6  per  cent  is  certainly  not  an  ex- 
travagant one.  Figures  which  we  have  compiled  and  pre- 
sented show  that  the  return  from  rates  in  past  years  of 
Class  1  railroads,  which  are  railroad  having  gross  revenues 
in  excess  of  $1,000,000  annually,  have  reached  a  trifle  over 
5  per  cent  on  the  book  cost  of  the  roads  and  equipment. 

"In  the  meantime  the  railroads  of  the  country  must  con- 
tinue to  run  under  Government  regulation.  The  fact  that  a 
plan  presents  some  difficulties  is  no  sound  reason  to  con- 
demn it,  if  the  pmiciples  underlying  it  are  right. 

Must  Give  Fair  Treatment 

"I  am  not  disposed  to  rehash  the  evils  of  the  past.  I 
consider  them  seriously  as  applied  to  certain  individual 
roads  and  as  pointing  the  way  for  the  avoidance  of  mistakes 
in  the  future.  What  we  need  more  than  anything  else  now 
is  a  realization  by  the  owners  of  the  railroad  properties  that 
they  will  receive  fair  treatment  at  the  hands  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. If  their  properties  have  been  looted  and  saddled 
with  indefensible  burdens  of  debt,  they  will  have  to  work 
out  their  own  salvation  under  fair  treatment.  The  railroad 
ir.anagements  must  realize  that  the  transportation  business 
has  got  to  be  conducted  on  the  same  principles  as  any  other 
business,  and,  being  a  public  service  under  Government 
regulation,  all  people  must  be  treated  alike. 

"The  public  must  understand  that  private  capital  is  not 
going  to  furnish  the  facilities  of  transportation  unless  as- 
sured of  a  reasonable  return  on  its  investment.  The  only 
alternative  to  private  ownership  and  management  of  the 
railroads  is  Government  ownership  and  operation.  There- 
fore, the  managers  of  the  properties  and  the  public  each 
.should  contribute  its  fair  share  to  relations  between  the  rail- 
roads and  their  patrons,  which  shall  be  free  from  discrimi- 
nation, fair  as  to  service,  and  fair  to  the  carriers  in  regard 
to  the  compensation  they  receive  for  services  rendered." 


The  Lansing  (Mich.)  Traffic  Club,  composed  mainly  of  traf- 
fic representatives  of  merchants  and  manufacturers,  has  been  or- 
ganized with  the  following  officers :  president,  Normah  W.  Secor, 
Olds  Motor  Works;  vice-president,  Carl  P.  Hodges,  Duplex 
Truck  Company;  secretary-treasurer,  John  T.  Ross,  Lansing 
Chamber  of  Commerce;  executive  committee,  N.  W.  Secor;  K. 
P.  Hodges;  J.  T.  Ross;  Marshall  S.  Graham;  John  Thomson 
(a!?ent,  New  York  Central)  ;  H.  E.  McGiveron ;  W.  W.  Vander- 
1,'ilt. 


Bridge   Under  Chemin   de  Fcr  de   I'Est   near   Void 


The  Light  Railways  of  the  Battle  Front  in  France 

How  American  Lines  Were  Built,  with  Reference  to  French, 
English  and  German  Practices 

By  Lieutenant-Colonel  Frank  G.  Jonah 

Chief  Engineer,  St.  Louis-San  Francisco,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


THE  FOLLOWING  NOTES  are  the  results  of  the  writer's  ex- 
perience and  observation  in  the  construction  and  op- 
eration of  "Light  Railways"  while  acting  as  major  of 
the  Twelfth  Engineers  (Railway),  U.  S.  A.,  assigned  to  the 
British  army,  and  serving  on  the  Picardy  front  from  August 
21  to  October  27,  1917,  and  from  that  time  until  December 
16,  1918,  as  chief  engineer  of  the  Department  of  Light  Rail- 
ways of  the  American  Expeditionary  Forces.  The  Light 
Railway  was  a  development  of  the  great  war,  and  was  gradu- 
ally extended  in  scope  and  importance  until,  at  the  close  of 
hostilities,  the  mileage  of  the  lines  ran  into  the  thousands. 
These  railways  were  among  the  principal  agencies  of  trans- 
portation, having  been,  in  fact,  the  link  between  standard- 
gage  lines  and  the  trenches. 

It  was  found  by  the  British,  in  1916,  that  the  transporta- 
tion of  supplies,  necessary  for  the  dense  concentration  of  men 
at  the  front,  could  not  be  accomplished  satisfactorily  on  the 
highways,  and  that  some  supplementary  means  of  convey- 
ance were  necessary;  therefore,  orders  were  given  for  the  de- 
velopment of  a  comprehensive  system  of  light  railways  for  the 
following  primary  reasons: 

(1). — To  relieve  the  highways  of  traffic:  In  addition  to  the 
wear  and  tear  on  motor  transport  and  the  excessive  use 
of  gasoline,  the  wear  on  the  roads  was  leading  to  a 
heavy  traffic  in  road  material,  so  that  a  large  part  of  the 
traffic  hauled  by  motor  trucks  was  road  material 
(crushed  stone  or  gravel)  to  repair  the  damage  which 
their  own  traffic  was  creating;  and,  consequently,  there 
would  be  a  great  saving  in  labor  in  maintaining  the 
roads  if  other  means  of  transportation  were  developed. 

(2). — To  assist  in  a  rapid  advance  over  shell-torn  areas  when 
the  roads  were  useless  for  motor  transport  and  little 
better  for  horse  transport. 


*Abstracted  from  a  paper  published  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  American 
Society  of  Civil  Engineers  for  January,  1920,  to  be  presented  on  Marcli  3, 
1920. 


(3). — To   convey   road   material    for   the   rapid    repair   of  roads 

in  the  destroyed   zones. 
(4). — To  reduce  manual  labor  at  the  front. 

The  lines  were  developed  so  completely  that,  eventually, 
nearly  all  heavy  material  was  transported  by  the  light  rail- 
ways, leaving  the  highways  clear  for  light,  fast-moving  auto- 
mobiles, trucks,  and  ambulances.  The  rail-head,  or  terminus, 
on  the  standard-gage  line  was  usually  8  or  10  miles  back  of 
the  front  line — far  enough  to  be  out  of  range  of  the  enemy's 
ordinary  shell  fire.  Between  the  rail-head  and  the  front, 
the  standard-gage  line  was  generally  destroyed  by  enemy 
operations,  oftentimes  as  he  retreated. 

At  the  rail-head  were  concentrated  the  supplies  for  a  cer- 
tain sector,  consisting  of  ammunition,  rations,  forage,  road 
material,  building  material,  fuel,  barbed  wire,  fence  pickets, 
concrete  material,  culvert  pipe,  plank,  track  material,  tools — 
in  short,  everything  necessary  for  the  su.stenance  of  troops 
and  for  their  means  of  offensive  and  defensive  operations; 
and  it  was  the  function  of  the  light  railways  to  carry  these 
supplies  to  the  forward  battery  positions  and  front  line 
trenches. 

The  lines  were  also  used  in  moving  troops  up  to  the  front, 
bringing  back  the  relieved  troops  to  their  rest  areas  and  the 
wounded  from  the  front,  and  extensive  use  also  was  made 
of  these  lines  in  salvage  operations.  The  extent  to  which 
they  were  developed  can  be  readily  expressed  by  stating  that 
for  every  mile  of  front  which  an  army  held,  there  were  ten 
miles  of  light  railway  supplying  it. 

The  gage  of  track  used  by  all  the  armies  on  tlie  western 
front,  including  the  German  army,  was  60  cm.  (23}^  in.), 
usually  laid  2  ft.  by  the  British  and  Americans.  There  was 
a  great  advantage  in  this  uniformity  of  gage,  as  it  permitted 
interchange  of  equipment  among  the  Allies  and  the  immedi- 
ate use  of  the  captured  German  tracks  after  .successful  of- 
fensives. 
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In  ;i  ni'iuTal  way,  tlic  ilKirailiTi.siu >  ot  llu'  liiu-s  mi  tlu' 
different  army  fronts  were  similar.  Grades  of  J  per  cent 
and  curves  with  a  radius  of  30  ni.  were  freely  used  to  fa- 
cilitate rapid  ;uid  easy  construction.  Emljankments  were 
made  witli  ''-ft.  crown,  cuts  with  a  I4-ft.  l)ase  at  sub-grade. 

The  Freiuli  track  was  of  built-up  sections,  5  m.  long,  the 
rail  weighing  9  kilos  jier  meter,  with  steel  ties,  1  m.  long, 
riveted  to  tlie  rail.  I'lie  Britisli  u.'^cd  a  rail  weighing  20  lb. 
per  yd.  A  certain  amount  of  track  was  laid  in  short  sections 
bolted  to  steel  ties,  but  the  greater  part  was  laid  with  rails 
at  least  24  ft.  long,  on  wooden  ties,  4  by  6  in.  by  4  ft.  6  in., 
as  it  was  found  that  track  laid  on  wooden  tics  was  much 
more  easily  kept  in  line  and  surface  than  that  laid  on  steel 
ties.  The  American  track  was  generally  constructed  on 
wooden  ties,  of  rail  weighing  25  lb.  per  yd.,  in  30-ft.  lengths. 


tcni  at  liie  Sorcy  rail-head,  a  line  of  18^  miles  long,  on 
whicli  the  average  speed  of  construction  was  2,640  man  days 
per  mile.  As  tiiis  line,  together  with  the  shops  and  yards 
at  Abainvillc,  and  tlie  Sorcy  rail-head,  was  the  most  import- 
ant light  railway  jojj  constructed  by  the  American  forces, 
and  as  .several  interesting  engineering  prol)lems  were  pre- 
.sented  in  tiieir  construction,  tliey  will  \)C  described  in  some 
detail. 

Most  Important  American  Line 

When  the  American  troops  first  went  into  the  line  in  the 
St.  Mihiel  Sector,  the  ba.se  from  which  their  supplies  were 
drawn  was  Toul.  As  the  French  had  troops  in  the  line  im- 
mediately east  of  the  Americans,  and  were  also  using  Toul 
as  a  base,  it  became  congested,  and  the  French  suggested 


Table  1— A.  E.  F.  Light  Railway  Freight  Cars 

l!()x,  covered  Gondola  Flat 

Capacity                                              I  600  cu.    ft.  210    cii.    ft  I              ,,  ..„   ,, 

/          22,000   lb.  22,000   lb.  f  22.000   lb. 

Weiijht     10.900   lb.  9.000  lb.  8,000  lb. 

Length,    inside    19   ft.   10  in.  19    ft.    8 ?4    in.  22    ft.    1    in. 

Width,     inside     .S    ft.    5   in.  5    ft.    3    in.  5    ft.    .1   in. 

Height,    inside    5   ft.   8  in.  2  ft.  S   ft.   7   in. 

Length      nvir    coupler 24  ft.   154   in.  24    ft.    }•/»    in.  24    ft.    I'A    in. 

Width,   over   .all    6   ft.   6  54    in.  5    ft.    7    in.  5   ft.   7  in. 

Height,    over    .ill    from    rail 8   ft.   4 ?4   in.  4   ft.   4?^    in.  

Height,    to    floor    2   ft.   414   in.  2   ft.   4 '4    in.  2   ft.   4'/;    in. 

Height    of    coupler    17   in.  17   in.  17    in. 

Wheel     base,     truck 3  ft.  3  ft.  3   ft. 

Distance.  C.   to  O.   trucks 15    ft.  15    ft.  15   ft. 

Diameter     of    wheels ISH   in.  15J4   in.  1554   in. 


5ump   V   shape 

Tank 

27   cu.    ft. 

2.000  gal. 

1.050    lb. 

12,200   lb. 
19  ft.  5!/2  in. 

5   ft.   8  in. 

4    ft.   8   in. 

5    ft.    -A    in. 

6   ft.    9  in. 

24    ft    1J4    in. 

4   ft.    8^    in. 

5   ft.   7   in. 

4    ft.   5   in. 

2   ft.   4S4    in. 

17    in. 

17   in. 

24    in. 

3  ft. 

IS   ft. 

14  in. 

ISVi    in. 

A  certain  amount  of  track  in  built-up  sections,  with  a  rail, 
5  m.  long  bolted  to  steel  ties,  was  kept  on  hand  for  use  at  the 
extreme  front.  Sections  of  track  in  this  length  could  be  han- 
dled by  a  squad  of  men  and  coupled  up  without  making 
any  noise,  and  consequently  were  preferable  for  work  near 
the  trenches.  Such  sections  also  had  advantages  when  build- 
ing at  night. 

The  German  lines  were  built  with  rail  weighing  about  17 
lb.  per  yd.  on  steel  ties,  bolted  to  the  rails.  They  were  ex- 
tremely well  built  and  had  a  greater  mileage  than  the  French 
and  .American  armies.  Their  extensive  use  of  these  railways 
was  due  to  the  fact  that  they  were  short  of  rubber  tires  and 
gasoline,  and  could  not  depend  on  motor  transport  to  the 

Table  2 — A.  E.  F.  Light  Railway  Steam  Locoinotive 

Type 
Gage     . 

Workin 

Cui-ve. 

Driving 

Total 

Length 

Height 

Width. 

Height. 

Weight 

Weight 

Weight 

Total     34,500  lb. 

Tractive    effort     ; 6,225  lb. 

Ratio    of    adhesion 3.7 

Coal    capacity    1,700  lb. 

Water   capacity    486  gal. 

extent  that  the  Allies  did;  but  they  were  in  a  position  to  de- 
velop steam  railway  transportation,  as  they  held  the  coal  and 
steel  districts  of  France  and  Belgium. 

The  speed  with  which  tracks  could  be  constructed  by  the 
different  allied  armies  was  practically  the  same.  In  Sep- 
tember. 1917,  the  British  stated  that  the  construction  of  1 
mile  of  track,  including  ballasting,  required  2,100  man  days 
of  labor.  The  "French  Manual  of  Light  Railway,"  issued 
in  April,  1918,  stated  that  their  average  had  been  }i  m.  per 
man  per  day.  which  is  equivalent  to  2,146  man  days  per 
mile. 

On  the  American  front,  the  most  important  line,  and  the 
best  constructed,  was  the  connection  between  the  central 
shops  and  -torage  yards  at  .Abainville  and  the  front  line  sys- 


2-6-2 

235^   in.    (60  cm.) 

[    pressure     .  .' 178  lb.  sq.   in. 

minimum     radius 65  ft.   7H   in.    (20  m.) 

,    wheel    base 5   ft.    10  in. 

wheel     base 15   ft.   7  in. 

between    couplers 21    ft.    7  in. 

of  coupler,  rail  to  center  line .16'4    in. 

maximum 6  ft.   5   in. 

maximum    .ibove    rail 9   ft.   3   in. 

on    drive    wheels 23,500  lb. 

on    front    truck 5,000  lb. 

on    rear    truck 5,500  lb. 


that  the  Americans  build  an  independent  rail-head  at  Sorcy, 
1 1  miles  west  of  Toul,  which  was  done.  This  rail-head  had 
the  necessary  facilities  for  transferring  material  from  broad 
gage  to  narrow  gage,  and  from  car  to  motor  truck;  also 
warehouses,  platforms,  etc.  It  was  regarded  as  ver}'  con- 
venient, and  represents  a  typical  layout. 

From  this  rail-head  at  Sorcy,  the  American  forces  built 
a  60-cm.   line  to   Cornieville    (5   miles),   where  connection 

Table  3 — A.  E.  F.  Light  Railway  Gas  Locomotive 

Tvpe    4-\vlieeled,    4-cylinder,    4-cycle.    vertical,    water-cooled 

Gage     23^  in.   (60  cm.) 

Wheel   base      4  ft.  0  in. 

Horsepower 50 

Fuel    capacity     30  gal. 

Length   over  all    1 3  ft.  0  in. 

Width    over    all     5  ft.  2  in. 

Height    over    all 8  ft.  5  in. 

Height   of   coupler,   rail   to   center   line 16  in. 

Weight,    total    14,000  lb. 

Transmission      2   sets  of  speed  change  gears 

Draw     bar     pull  }  (  High   gear,    1,500  lb. 

(Level  track)         f )    Low  gear.   3,000  lb. 

Speed    Low   gear,   4   m.   p.   h. ;    high   gear,   8  m.   p.   h. 

Brakes    Hand    brakes   to    all    drivers 

was  made  with  the  French  system  of  light  railways  radiat- 
ing from  Toul.  They  also  took  over  the  operation  of  the 
French  lines  on  the  west  half  of  the  sector,  St.  Mihiel-Pont- 
a-Mousson. 

The  location  for  the  central  shops  and  storage  yards  of 
the  "Light  Railway"  system  was  a  matter  for  careful  delibera- 
tion. Many  sites  were  examined  and  reported  on,  the  ob- 
jections to  most  of  them  having  been  that  they  were  either 
too  close  to  the  front,  too  far  to  the  rear,  too  far  to  the  left, 
or  too  far  to  the  right.  It  was  necessary  to  find  a  location 
that  would  afford  ample  space  for  a  large  yard,  with  standard 
gage  rail  connection,  and  preferably  canal  connection  as  well. 
It  was  desirable  also  to  have  a  location,  at  least,  30  km. 
back  of  the  front  line,  as  prisoners  of  war  could  be  used  if 
they  were  kept  back  that  far;  however,  the  Americans  did 
all  their  work  with  their  own  troops. 

Abainville,  2  km.  north  of  Gondrecourt,  was  recommended 
by  the  writer,  in  March,  1918,  as  a  suitable  location  for 
shops  and  yards,  which  recommendation  was  approved.  Sub- 
sequent events  proved  it  to  be  a  most  desirable  location,  as 
it  was  directlv  behind  the  St.  Mihiel  and  Argonne  fronts. 
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on  which  the  greater  part  of  the  American  operations  were 
conducted.  Abainville  was  35  km.  back  of  the  line,  and 
was  not  within  the  area  usually  bombed  by  the  Germans. 

The  shops  were  designed  for  the  repair  of  light  railway 
locomotives  and  gasoline  tractors  and  for  the  assembly  and 
repair  of  freight  equipment;  and  the  yards  were  designed 
for  the  storage  of  track  and  bridge  material.     The  whole 


engine  and  auto  repair  shop,  planing  mill,  two  storehouses, 
car  shop,  foundry,  blacksmith  shop,  power-house  and  oil 
house. 

Skillful  Location  Required 

In  the  construction  of  the  line  leading  from  these  shops 
to  the  Sorcy  rail-head,  it  was  stipulated  by  the  French  au- 


Engine  Storage  Track^  i  //'/ft 

Houses-^        Cinder trcck-^^i!lL^U^^'-"'"_^l"' ' 

-^^  Store  Housf 
Coal  and  5and  - 


<>^/  "  \  Scale  In  H;ies 

The   Light   Railway   Railhead  at  Sorcy  and   the   Location  of  the  Light  Railways  from  Abainville  to  Sorcy 


plant  covered  an  area  of  116  acres.  The  track  arrangement 
was  such  that  material  coming  up  from  the  ports  on  stand- 
ard-gage was  unloaded  in  the  storage  yard  and  subsequently 
taken  to  the  front,  as  required,  on  the  light  railways. 

The  shop  buildings  consisted  of  the  Austin  type  of  steel 
building,  and   were  erected   by   the   American   troops  under 


thorities,  that  there  should  be  no  grade  crossings  of  the 
standard-gage  railways  and  no  interference  with  navigation 
on  the  canals.  These  requirements  necessitated  skillful  lo- 
cation. The  line  was  projected  on  the  French  standard  con- 
tour maps  (1  to  20,000)  a  study  of  which  showed  the  feasi- 
bility of  a  line  with  grades  not  to  exceed  .>  per  cent.     An 


Bridge   Over  Chemin  de  Per  de  I'Est,  at  Sorcy   (Meuse). 


the  direction  of  a  superintendent  of  the  Austin  Com]jany, 
who  had  been  sent  over  for  that  purpose.  The  buildings 
were  of  steel  framework,  boarded  in  with  lumber  obtained 
in  France.  The  buildings  were  generally  40  ft.  wide,  200 
ft.  long,  and  included  an  erecting  shop,  machine  shop,  gas- 


examination  of  the  route  showed  that  the  necessary  crossings 
of  standard-gage  tracks  could  be  made  under  the  main  line 
viaducts  or  through  large  culvert  openings.  These  points 
were  selected  as  the  governing  conditions  of  the  locati; 
and  the  line  was  run   accordingly.      It  was  found 
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Fri'iuli  ]]h\\»  \wTv  i-xtn-mcly  uci unite  -the  .summit  elcva- 
tion.s  ilui kill  out  exactly — the  grade  line  and  work  was  just 
what  was  cxpeitod. 

It  was  lu'nssary  to  cross  the  Marne-Khine  (anal  at  Void. 
The  limited  room  for  the  60-cm.  line  in  this  town  necessi- 
tated crossiiii;  the  canal  at  an  an^le  of  68  deg.,  requiring  a 
span  ot'  alioiit  J.S  ft.  lo  pri'stivi'  tlie  standard  6-m.  width  of 


Lift  Bridge  Over  the  Canal  at  Void 

waterw-ay  at  right  angles.  Fortunately,  the  American  en- 
gineers had  seme  bridge  stringers  8  by  16  in.  by  28  ft.,  which 
had  been  sent  over  from  the  United  States.  The  writer  de- 
signed a  counterweighted  lift  bridge  with  this  material, 
which  could  be  operated  by  one  man.  This  proved  so  suc- 
cessful, that  a  standard  plan  was  made  for  lift  bridges,  and 
as  it  w^as  expected  that  most  of  the  canal  crossings  could  be 


Lift  Bridge  Over  the  Canal  at  Void   (Meuse) 

constructed  at  right  angles,  a  complete  bridge  was  built  and 
kept  in  reserve. 

At  Sorcy,  it  was  necessary  to  cross  the  main  line  of  the 
Chemin  de  Fer  de  I'Est,  and  it  was  near  the  junction  of  the 
line  from  Gondrecourt  with  the  main  line,  that  four  main  line 
tracks  were  crossed.  The  railway  at  this  place  crossed  over 
the    canal,   and    the   60-cm.    line  was   located    to   cross   the 

ndard-gage  tracks   and  canal   at  the  same   place.       For- 


tunately, this  cro.ssing  occurred  in  a  cut,  so  tiiat  the  line 
(ould  be  carried  across  with  the  minimum  of  jjridging. 

No  girders  or  s|)ans  were  availajjle  for  this  crossing,  and 
it  was  necessary  to  design  and  build  a  bridge  with  the  avail- 
able material.  It  was  found  that  two  deck  Howe  trusses, 
with  a  few  bents  of  trestle  approach,  would  fit  the  conditions, 
give  the  necessary  clearances,  and  would  Ik-  tlie  most  i)rac- 
ticable  type  of  structure.  These  trusses  were  built  of  5-in. 
i)y  10-in.  road  plank,  and  each  tru.ss  weighed  about  A^/z 
tons.  There  was  a  locomotive  crane  working  in  the  yard, 
which  could  lift  5  tons,  so  that  after  the  bents  were  erected, 
the  trusses  were  picked  up  by  the  crane  and  set  in  place  in 
a  few  minutes.  The  whole  bridge  was  framed  and  erected 
in  five  days,  with  no  interference  to  standard-gage  lines. 

The  Meu.se  river  was  also  crossed  by  this  line.  At  the 
jdace  of  crossing  the  stream  was  125  ft.  wide,  with  14  ft. 
of  water,  and  had  very  little  current.  The  main  line  of  the 
Chemin  de  Fer  de  I'Fst  w^as  crossed  in  the  Meuse  river  bottom 
through  an  overflow  relief  opening. 

The  types  of  engines  and  cars  u.sed  on  these  railways  are 
detailed  in  the  tables.  The  steam  engines  would  handle  60 
tons  of  freight  up  a  3  per  cent  grade,  but  were  not  used  up 
to  the  point  where  their  smoke  and  steam  would  betray  their 
presence  to  the  enemy;  some  little  distance  back  from  the 
front  lines  they  would  be  cut  off,  and  the  cars  were  handled 
to  the  e.xtreme  front  by  gas  engine.  The  operating  rules 
were  extremely  simple,  and  despatching  was  done  by  tele- 
phone. 


Illinois  Central  Chicago  Terminal  Status 

AGREEMENTS  ON  AMENDMENTS  to  the  Illinois  Central 
electrification  and  lake  shore  improvement  ordinance 
has  at  last  been  reached  by  the  City  of  Chicago,  the 
railroad  and  the  Chicago  South  Park  Board.  It  is  prob- 
able that  a  government  permit  for  the  $110,000,000  im- 
provements will  be  issued  within  30  days.  Charles  H. 
Markham,  President  of  the  Illinois  Central,  has  informed 
the  city  council  that  formal  approval  of  the  ordinance,  the 
financial  amendment  agreed  to  by  the  city,  and  the  War 
Department's  reservations,  was  given  at  a  meeting  of  the 
railroad's  board  of  directors  in  New  York  on  January  26. 

The  Chicago  South  Park  Board  has  already  filed  its  ac- 
ceptance with  the  city,  although  another  acceptance  will  be 
required  owing  to  changes  agreed  to  at  the  railroad's  re- 
quest. According  to  Attorney  Walter  L.  Fisher,  the  city's 
representative.  Secretary  of  War  Baker,  has  signified  his 
wijlingness  to  accept  the  amendments  which  the  Illinois 
Cehtral  requested. 

The  much  debated  amendment,  to  which  the  city's  repre- 
sentatives have  at  last  agreed,  would  allow  delays  resulting 
from  refusal  by  the  government  to  permit  the  issuance  by 
the  railroad  of  long-term  securities  to  be  added  to  the  time 
limits  set  in  the  ordinance.  The  amendment  also  would 
permit  extensions  of  the  time  limits  if  delay  in  selling 
securities  results  from  government  orders.  It  specifies,  how- 
ever, that  the  railroad  shall  "proceed  with  all  due  diligence" 
to  procure  government  approval  of  its  plan  for  financing 
the  project  and  also  in  selling  the  stocks  and  bonds  issued. 
It  is  further  stipulated  that  the  corporation  counsel  of  the 
City  of  Chicago  may  appear  before  any  tribunal  set  up  by 
the  government  to  pass  on  railroad  finances  and  argue 
the  city's  side  of  the  case. 

It  is  probable  that,  if  the  permit  is  issued  soon,  the  Chi- 
cago South  Park  Board  will  submit  a  bond  issue  of  $30,- 
000,000  to  the  voters  this  spring  to  pay  for  its  part  of  the 
improvement.  If  the  federal  permit  is  granted  at  once  it 
is  probable  that  work  will  begin  this  summer,  as  the  last 
moot  point  has  been  settled. 


Return  of  Roads  and  Cost  of  Commodities* 

Only  1.3  Cents  of  Every  Dollar  of  Increased  Costs  in  1919  Was 
Due  to  Higher  Railroad  Freight  Rates 

By  Julius  Kruttschnitt 

President,  Southern  Pacific  Company 


IN  THE  PETITION  of  Organized  labor  leaders,  headed  by 
Mr.  Gompers,  presented  to  the  President  on  December  17, 
this  statement  occurs: 

"Director  General  Hines  and  members  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  have  shown  clearly  that  the  return  of 
the  railroads  will  involve  an  increase  in  freight  revenue  of 
close  to  a  billion  dollars,  the  rates  being  increased  25  to  50 
per  cent.  This  increase  in  rates,  according  to  these  same 
authorities,  will  be  reflected  in  an  increased  cost  of  living  of 
at  least  $4,000,000,000  a  year,  possibly  $5,000,000,000.  The 
American  people  cannot  and  should  not  stand  such  increases.'" 

In  a  similar  petition  filed  by  organized  labor  leaders  with 
the  President  on  January  27,  the  following  statement  occurs: 

"You  are  aware  that  the  return  of  the  railroads  will  in- 
volve an  increase  in  freight  rates  of  25  to  40  per  cent,  since 
an  additional  railroad  revenue  of  close  to  $1,000,000,000 
■will  be  needed.  Such  an  increase  in  freight  rates  means  an 
increase  in  the  cost  of  living,  as  estimated  by  your  director 
general  of  railroads,  of  at  least  $4,000,000,000  a  year.  This 
will  be  nothing  short  of  a  national  calamity." 

These  are  misstatements  unfounded  on  fact  that  have  so 
frequently  been  made  that,  if  unchallenged,  will  deceive 
many  who  are  without  data  necessary  on  which  to  base  a 
correct  opinion. 

We  can  make  a  forecast  of  the  future  by  remembering  the 
past.  The  outbreak  of  the  European  war  in  1914  marked 
the  beginning  of  the  rapid  rise  of  prices  from  which  we  now 
suffer. 

The  cumulative  effect  of  all  steam  railroad  freight  charges, 
which  in  their  remotest  ramifications  can  affect  the  values  of 
commodities  for  the  year  1914,  which  marked  the  opening 
of  the  war,  has  been  weighed,  and  the  same  has  been  done 
for  1919.  To  establish  the  influence  of  freight  charges  on 
the  high  level  of  commodity  prices  in  1919  compared  with 
1914,  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission's  methods  of 
computing  tonnage  and  revenue  statistics  and  ours  in  estab- 
lishing prices  being  the  same  in  both  periods  will  not  affect 
the  soundness  of  these  conclusions: 

1919  1914 

Average  commodity  value  per  ton  of  "freight  originated"..    $119.00  $,S6.00 

Freight  charges  per  ton   originated 2.80  2.00 

Increase   in    cost   to   consumer,    1919    over    1914 63.00  .... 

Increase   in   freight  charges   per  ton .80  .... 

Relation  of  freight  increase  to  cost  increase 1.3%  .... 

In  other  words,  only  80  cents  out  of  $63,  or  l.,3  cents  out 
of  every  dollar  of  increase  in  value  of  commodities  in  1919 
was  caused  by  increased  freight  charges;  the  responsibility 

Freight 

Period  Rates  Prices 

1890    to    1895 —11%  — 10%> 

189,';    to    1900 —10%  +23% 

1900    to    1905 -1-2%  +3% 

1905    to    1910 -I-    1%  +11% 

1910    to    1915 —  3%    ■  +9% 

1915    to    1917 —  1%  +59% 

Dec,    1917,   to    May,    1918 0%.  +   7% 

May,    1918,    to    May,    1919 +25%  —9% 

May,    1919,   to    Dec,   1919 0%  +17% 

for  the  remaining  $62.20,  or  98.7  out  of  every  dollar,  must 
be  sought  elsewhere.     It  was  not  caused  by  freight  charges. 
The  figures  in  the  following  table,  giving  the  fluctuations 
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in  freight  rates  and  commodity  prices  for  30  years  (Brad- 
street's  index  numbers,  1892-1919;  index  numbers  for  1890 
and  1891  compiled  on  basis  of  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor 
index  numbers),  show  at  a  glance  that  freight  rates  have  had 
a  substantially  negligible  influence  on  commodity  prices: 

Prices  rose  23  per  cent,  1895  to  1900,  notwithstanding  a 
fall  in  freight  rates  of  10  per  cent. 

Prices  rose  59  per  cent,  1915  to  1917,  although  freight 
rates  fell  1  per  cent. 

Prices  fell  9  per  cent  May,  1918,  to  May,  1919,  while 
freight  rates  rose  25  per  cent. 

Freight  revenue  on  Class  I  roads  for  10  months  of  1919 
was  $2,950,000,000;  a  rate  increa.se  to  produce  25  per  cent 
more  revenue  would  add  $850,000,000  thereto  annually. 
This  is  fifty-eight  one-hundredths  of  1  per  cent  of  the  esti- 
mated aggregate  value  of  all  steam  railroad-borne  commodi- 
ties for  1919.  The  average  value  of  each  ton  transported 
was  $119;  a  rate  increase  to  produce  25  per  cent  more  freight 
revenue  would  add  but  69  cents,  raising  the  average  value 
per  ton  to  $119.69. 

The  inaccuracy  of  Mr.  Gompers'  statement  as  to  effect  of 
25  per  cent  and  50  per  cent  increases  in  freight  revenue  on 
commodity  values  is  shown  thus: 

Actual  Mr.  Gompers'  Per- 
addition  to             statement  of  centage 
commodity  addition  to  com-  of 
values  modity  values  error 
25  per  cent,  increase  freight  rev- 
enue over   1919 $850,000,000  $4,000,000,000  370 

50  per  cent,  increase  freight  rev- 
enue         1,700,000,000            5,000,000,000  190 

Government  Operation  Not  Conducted  at  a  Profit 

In  the  same  petition  Mr.  Gompers  and  other  labor  leaders 
say : 

"Government  operation,  as  reported  by  Director  General 
Hines,  .showed  a  net  profit  at  the  rate  of  $168,000,000  a  year 
for  the  three  months  prior  to  the  coal  strike." 

A  similar  statement  was  recently  made  by  Senator  La- 
Follette. 

In  the  petition  filed  by  the  labor  leaders  with  the  Presi- 
dent on  January  27,  they  say: 

"The  inefficiency  of  private  operation  of  the  roads  is  ad- 
mitted by  the  owners  in  their  demand  for  higher  freight  rates 
if  the  roads  be  returned  and  a  guaranteed  compensation, 
while,  under  government  operation,  present  rates  are  yielding 
a  net  profit." 

There  is  no  shadow  of  excuse  for  such  assertions,  as  cor- 
rect data  are  public  property.  The  only  way  to  ascertain 
whether  or  not  the  government  is  earning  a  surplus  in  the 
hea^y  traffic  months  of  1919  is  to  compare  the  revenue  in 
those  months  with  that  of  the  same  months  during  the  test 
period.  Mr.  Gompers  does  not  state  to  what  three  months 
he  refers,  but  the  Operating  Statistics  Section  of  the  United 
States  Railroad  Administration  issues  monthly  a  condensed 
income  account  (Form  O.  S.  7-B),  from  which  the  following 
footnote  is  taken: 

"Standard  return  for  this  period  is  based  on  the  proportion 
which  the  railway  operating  income  in  the  same  period  of 
the  three  years  of  the  test  period  bore  to  the  total  railway 
operation  income  during  the  test  period." 

This  is  said   to  be  "closer   to  the   facts  than   the   former 
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iiU'llieKl  ol  applying  one  twclftli  of  tlir  slaiulard  return  to 
each  month."  Thi.s  statenunt  shows  tluit  during  the  three 
months  of  August,  September  and  October  o0.2  per  cent  of 
the  entire  year's  net  revenue  is  normally  earned,  whereas  one- 
fourth  of  the  entire  year's  earnings  would  be  only  25  per 
ceiit.  It  further  shows  for  the  10  months  ending  October, 
1919,  the  net  federal  income  from  operating  the  roads  was 
$121,000,000,  or  20  per  cent  less  than  the  same  period  of 
1918,  and  that  the  net  federal  income  for  this  period  was 
$259,000,000  less  than  the  standard  return  properly  allo- 
cated to  this  period.  As  there  are  two  more  months  of  the 
year,  this  delicit  is  likely  to  be  increased  by  one-fifth,  mak- 
ing it,  say,  $310,000,000  for  the  whole  year,  instead  of  a 
net  profit  at  the  rate  of  $168,000,000  per  year  as  stated  by 
Mr.  Gompcrs.  He  is,  therefore,  wrong  in  his  calculations 
of  what  government  operation  would  probably  produce  by  a 
matter  of  $478,000,000  per  annum,  a  percentage  of  error  of 
184  per  cent. 


Traffic  Expert  Sounds 

Warning  to  the  Public 

IT  WILL  TAKE  ri\'E  YEARS  to  bring  the  railroads  of  the 
United  States  up  to  a  point  where  they  can  meet  trans- 
portation demands  of  shippers  when  the  railroads  are  returned 
to  private  ownership,  is  the  warning  recently  given  to  the 
public  by  Seth  Maim,  traffic  manager  of  the  San  Francisco 
(Cal.)  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  member  of  the  \\'estem 
Freight  Traffic  Committee,  with  headquarters  at  Chicago. 
Patience  and  more  patience  during  the  next  few  years  is  the 
keynote  of  Mr.  Mann's  appeal,  which  follows  in  part: 

"The  first  year  after  the  return  of  the  railroads  to  private 
control  will  be  one  filled  with  difficulties  and  obstacles  to  be 
met  by  the  private  carriers.  It  may  be  fairly  anticipated  that 
for  at  least  a  year  they  may  not  be  able  to  furnish  a  trans- 
portation service  equal  in  efficiency  to  the  government  service. 
The  public  should  be  prepared  for  this  emergency,  and  the 
carriers  should  adopt  a  new  attitude  toward  the  public  which 
will  keep  them  informed  of  existing  conditions.  Failing  in 
this,  the  public  demand  may  swing  back  to  public  ownership. 

"Upon  the  whole,  competition  in  service  produced  in  the 
past  a  better  service  than  the  United  States  Railroad  Admin- 
istration has  been  able  to  give.  It  remains  to  be  seen  whether 
the  private  owners  can  excel  the  government  administration 
in  the  future.  The  shippers  of  freight  are  convinced  that  the 
dangers  of  public  control  far  exceed  any  disadvantages  attach- 
ing to  lack  of  uniform  or  consolidated  operation  under  private 
management.  On  the  other  hand,  they  look  forward  to  the 
return  of  competition  and  the  control  of  the  various  systems 
of  railroads  by  the  respective  private  organizations  of  expert 
railroad  managers  as  an  immediate  solution  of  the  transporta- 
tion question. 

"It  is  time  to  speak  a  word  of  caution  and  to  advocate  a 
patient  though  watchful  waiting.  The  transfer  of  control 
from  the  government  to  private  corporations  comprehends  a 
tremendous  financial  and  economic  change,  a  change  sur- 
rounded by  many  more  difficulties  and  problems  than  the 
taking  of  the  roads  by  the  government.  This  was  a  war 
measure  and  the  winning  of  the  war  was  the  prime  considera- 
tion. The  American  people  clearh-  understood  the  situation 
and  uncomplainingly  and  patriotically  accepted  it.  Now, 
however,  upon  the  return  of  the  roads  the  situation  is  purely 
economic.  The  sentiment  of  patriotism  is  not  involved.  The 
conditions,  however,  have  been  fundamentally  altered  in  the 
meanwhile,  and  the  re-establishment  of  effective  transporta- 
tion systems  out  of  the  welded  system  of  the  whole  country 
is  complicated  at  once  with  hundreds  of  problems  never 
before  met  in  the  history  of  railroads.  These  problems  can- 
not be  solved  in  a  day  or  a  month,  or  perhaps  in  years.  It 
is  during  this  time  that  the  public  should  be  patient. 


".Soim-  of  tiie.-^e  pr(jbleiii.'5  retjuiring  tmu-  for  solution  con- 
cern till'  insufficient  car  supply.  The  total  numljer  of  box 
cars  now  in  service  is  less  than  the  number  in  service  five 
years  ago,  while  the  demand  for  cars  is  greater.  I'he  loco- 
motive power  at  jjresent  availaljle  is  not  adetjuate  to  the 
present  demand,  ruder  (entralized  authority  it  has  been 
|)ossil)ie  for  the  federal  organiaztion  to  make  distribution  of 
I'cjuipment  wherever  required.  With  the  return  of  the  roads 
the  jjrol)leni  at  once  presents  itself  of  reaching  some  agreement 
for  the  control  of  distribution  of  cars  not  now  sufficient  in 
number  for  the  lousiness  of  the  country. 

"There  will  be  a  natural  tendency  to  restore  passenger 
trains  that  have  Ijcen  discontinued,  with  the  addition  of  parlor 
cars  and  ob.servation  cars.  It  will  be  necessary  for  many 
roads  to  run  passenger  trains  that  have  been  taken  off  for 
economical  reasons,  leaving  them  with  no  passenger  train 
service  lietween  given  points.  This  will  call  for  more  pas- 
senger cars,  with  the  result  that  the' total  passenger  business  of 
the  country  will  be  less  efficient  than  it  is  now  and  dissatis- 
faction and  complaint  will  follow*  until  the  situation  is 
remedied.  It  is  generally  conceded  that  it  will  require  more 
than  one  year  to  bring  about  any  appreciable  increase  in 
railroad  facilities,  and  at  least  five  years  with  tlie  expenditure 
of  great  sums  of  money  to  bring  them  up  to  the  transportation 
demands  of  the  country. 

"In  the  meanwhile  there  should  develop  a  new  kind  of 
railroad  publicity  and  a  new  attitude  of  officers  and 
employees  toward  the  public.  The  public  should  be  kept 
informed  of  the  difficulties  of  reorganization  and  of  the 
progress  made  and  the  plans  for  the  future.  The  carriers 
will  doubtless  keep  in  close  touch  with  shippers'  organiza- 
tions, consulting  them  as  to  changes  contemplated  in  rates, 
rules,  regulations  and  practices,  to  the  end  that  a  better  under- 
standing of  the  aim  and  purposes  of  the  railroads  may  be 
extended  to  the  public  and  that  the  public  may  know  that 
carriers  are  working  to  the  end  desired  by  the  public,  namely, 
an  efficient  transportation  service  at  a  reasonable  cost,  and 
are  working  in  the  right  way. 

"One  of  the  most  significant  events  of  the  federal  admm- 
istration  is  the  demonstration  that  railroad  officials  and 
shippers'  representatives  can  accomplish  traffic  work  com- 
petently and  effectively  together.  The  plan  of  the  freight 
traffic  committees  has  been  successfully  carried  out,  the  repre- 
sentation on  these  committees  being  equally  divided  between 
the  carriers  and  the  public.  This  system,  which  has  been  in 
operation  for  over  a  year  and  a  half,  has  effectively,  and 
latterly  wath  reasonable  promptness,  dealt  with  the  railroad 
rates  throughout  the  United  States. 

"It  is  plain  that  the  carriers  during  tlie  coming  year  will 
find  it  to  their  advantage  to  consult  these  shippers'  organiza- 
tions and  to  keep  them  advised  as  to  contemplated  action  in 
the  solution  of  the  unnumbered  railroad  problems  that  arise 
in  the  future  of  railroad  transportation.  These  organizations 
will  form  the  natural  conduit  through  which  this  information 
will  flow  to  the  public,  and  they  will  render  their  most  cordial 
service  in  helping  to  solve  these  problems.  This  situation 
should  bring  about  a  new  era  in  transportation,  in  which  the 
public  shall  be  made  to  feel  that  it  is  no  longer  excluded  as 
hostile,  but  is  taken  into  confidence  as  the  friend  and  advo- 
cate of  efficient  transportation  service  under  the  management 
of  private  owners. 

"A  patient  and  careful  trial  should  be  given  to  private 
ownership  under  the  new  and  extended  system  of  regulation 
now  under  consideration  of  the  conference  committee  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  Senate.  While  the  new  enact- 
ment has  not  yet  been  passed  by  Congress,  the  Esch  bill, 
which  is  the  House  bill,  and  the  Cummins  bill,  which  is  the 
Senate  bill  are  before  the  public,  and  many  of  the  additional 
regulations  are  certain  of  passage.  Under  these  statutes  a 
new  and  extended  system  of  regulation  of  railroads  will  be 
inaugurated,  and  should  be  given  a  fair  trial.  The  duration 
of  this  trial  should  not  be  less  than  five  vears. 


Bituminous  Coal  Mining  Industry  Must  be  Stabilized* 

A  National  Problem  in  Which  the  Railroads  Have  a  Vital 
Interest;  Seasonal  Coal  Rates  a  Remedy 

By  Eugene  McAuliffe 


WITHIN  A  PERIOD  of  two  years  the  coal  industry  of  the 
United  States  has  assumed  not  alone  national  but 
international  importance. 
During  the  winter  of  1917-1918,  due  to  lack  of  sufficient 
transportation  facilities,  largely  occasioned  by  a  prolonged 
period  of  extraordinarily  rigorous  winter  weather,  the  nation's 
coal  supply  became  exhausted  and  a  condition  approaching 
panic  overspread  that  portion  of  the  country  lying  east  of 
the  Mississippi  river  and  including  the  cities  of  Chicago, 
New  York,  Cincinnati,  Cleveland,  Detroit,  Pittsburgh,  Wash- 
ington and  thousands  of  lesser  places,  all  of  which  were  car- 
rying a  vital  portion  of  the  nation's  war  load.  Railroad 
trains  and  steamships  stood  idle  in  the  face  of  a  world  crisis, 
and  to  save  the  advance  of  the  American  Expeditionary  Force 
from  becoming  a  charge  on  the  bounty  of  our  allies  Great 
Britain  sent  a  collier  from  a  Canadian  port  to  coal  our  supply 
ships  waiting  in  New  York  harbor  for  the  fuel  necessary  to 
cross  the  Atlantic. 

With  a  recovery  from  this  situation  the  nation  set  itself  to 
the  task  of  providing,  during  the  year  1918,  a  supply  of  fuel 
sufficient  to  meet  every  demand,  with  the  result  that  579,- 
385,820  tons  of  soft  coal  and  98,826,084  tons  of  anthracite 
coal  was  produced  and  distributed.  The  signing  of  the 
armistice  on  November  11,  1918,  with  a  sharp  recession  in 
railroad  and  industrial  consumption,  plus  an  extraordinarily 
mild  winter,  created  a  requirement  so  far  lessened  as  to  cause 
the  people  completely  to  forget  their  bitter  experiencs  of  the 
year  before.  Today  we  are  a  nation  substantially  without 
coal,  and  a  repetition  of  the  winter  conditions  of  1917-18 
would,  perhaps,  bring  about  a  measure  of  suffering  and 
deprivation  equal  to  or  even  succeeeding  that  of  two  years  ago. 

The  Magnitude  of  the  Coal  Industry 

.  The  total  production  of  bituminous  coal  in  the  United 
States  for  the  calendar  year  1918  of  579,385,820  tons  carried 
a  total  value  of  $1,491,942,849,  an  average  of  $2.58  per  net 
ton,  and  the  anthracite  produced  in  the  state  of  Pennsylvania, 
98,826,084  net  tons,  was  valued  at  $336,480,347,  an  average 
of  $3.40  per  ton. 

The  total  production  of  coal,  anthracite  and  bituminous, 
in  the  United  States  from  1807  to  1918  inclusive,  was  12,- 
809,017,354  "net  tons.  It  is  suggestive  of  the  growth  in 
importance  of  the  coal  industry  that  the  1918  production 
equalled  5.6  per  cent  of  the  total  coal  produced  in  the  United 
States  in  the  preceding  110  years.  In  1880  the  population  of 
the  United  States  slightly  exceeded  50,000,000;  in  1918  the 
population  of  the  country  had  grown  to  105,000,000,  an 
increase  of  110  per  cent.  The  per  capita  consumption  of 
coal  in  the  meantime  has  increased  from  1.42  to  6.44  tons, 
or  an  increase  of  483  per  cent. 

Between  1850  and  1910  the  rate  of  production  of  our  coal 
mines  practically  doubled  each  ten  years;  this  ratio  of  in- 
crease implies  that  the  production  of  each  decade  to  which  it 
applies  equals  the  total  previous  production. 

The  coal  industn,-,  basic  and  fundamental  as  it  is,  is  not  a 
healthy  industry.  It  suffers  from  recurring  ailments,  includ- 
ing periods  of  stagnation  followed  by  periods  of  high  blood 
pressure  and  hysteria. 

*From  a  paper  read  before  the  .Associated  Engineering  Societies  of  St. 
Louis.   Mo..    December    10,    1919. 


The  occupation  of  mining  coal  has  always  attracted  labor; 
in  fact,  labor  of  a  rather  superior  sort  has  gone  into  the 
mines  at  times,  and  on  the  whole  the  miner  is  either  in  the 
majority  of  cases  a  good  citizen  or  has  the  makings  of  one. 
But  the  business  is  unstable,  speculative  and  unreliable  alike 
to  producer  and  consumer. 

Conditions  That  Surround  the  Industry 

Certain  ingrained  conditions  exist  which  bring  this  situa- 
tion about,  the  principal  one  being  that  of  irregularity  and 
lack  of  continuity  of  employment.  The  volume  of  material 
produced,  the  expense  and  deterioration  that  attend  the  stor- 
age of  the  product  of  a  bituminous  mine  make  it  impossible 
to  begin  the  day's  operation  unless  two  conditions  are  com- 
plied with:  first,  cars  in  which  to  load  the  day's  production; 
second,  a  market  in  which  to  place  the  coal  produced. 

In  the  manufacturing  of  any  other  commodity  storage  for 
a  few  days,  a  week  or  even  for  several  months'  production 
can  be  provided.  Thousands  of  men  may  be  employed  in  the 
furnaces  and  mills  producing  steel,  although  no  immediate 
market  for  the  production  may  exist,  but  the  work  can  go  on 
and  a  relatively  limited  area  will  suffice  for  the  storage  of  a 
material  portion  of  the  year's  production  of  steel,  totaling 
perhaps  40,000,000  tons.  Grain  and  grain  products  can  be 
stored  in  elevators  and  warehouses,  lumber  can  be  piled  out- 
side the  mills  to  season  and  improve  in  the  interim  between 
the  time  of  sawing  and  shipment;  but  not  so  with  coal.  The 
extra  handling  and  the  storage  at  the  mines  when  no  cars 
are  available  for  shipment  would  mean  a  measure  of  degra- 
dation that  would  absorb  the  margin  of  profit  made  from 
the  production,  and  when  the  market  was  forthcoming  the 
cars  required  for  reloading  in  excess  of  those  necessary  for 
the  direct  operation  of  the  mine  might  not  be  forthcoming; 
and  if  cars  were  available  an  additional  load  would  thereby 
be  placed  on  the  carriers. 

The  fundamental  and  crying  necessity  of  the  business  is 
stabilization.  The  production  curve,  work  day  curve  and 
worker's  wage  curve,  as  well  as  the  profit  and  loss  curve,  all 
show  too  many  peaks  and  valleys.  These  are  conditions  that 
must  be  cured  if  the  business  is  to  be  removed  from  the 
domain  of  moral  and  financial  uncertainty. 

The  number  of  days  that  the  coal  properties  work  per 
annum  present  a  striking  commentary  on  the  measure  of  the 
fixed  charges  that  accrue  against  each  ton  of  coal  produced. 
The  average  mine  day  throughout  the  United  States  will  not 
equal  eight  hours  in  duration,  piece-work  labor  rarely  works 
a  full  eight-hour  day,  and  while  the  bituminous  mines 
worked  in  1918  the  maximum  number  of  days  shown  in  any 
year  since  1890,  when  the  compilation  of  work-day  statistics 
was  begun,  but  83  per  cent  of  the  300  working  days  were 
employed  in  producing  coal.  The  average  number  of  days 
worked  in  all  bituminous  and  anthracite  mines  in  the  United 
States  from  1910  to  1918  inclusive,  are  as  follows: 

Year  Bituminnus  -Anthracite 

1910  217  229 

1911  211  246 

1912  22,'!  231 

lcl.1  232  257 

1914  195  245 

1915  203  230 

1916  230  253 

1917  243  285 

1918  249  293 
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Wlun  llu'  l'ij;iins  for  l'M'>  air  lompilid  the  roiilt  may 
prove  as  di.scourajjing  for  tin-  liitiiinin(>u>  industry  a>  tliiit 
shown  for  the  year  1914. 

Related  to  the  luuulicai)  of  lost  time,  lart^ely  due  to  .strikes 
and  laek  of  ears  in  whieh  to  load  tlie  production,  is  tlie  even 
more  unfortunate  seasonal  spread  suffered  by  the  coal  in- 
dustry, \vlierel)y  during  certain  seasons  of  tiie  year  the  de- 
mand for  fuel  falls  off  to  one-half  tlie  working  capacity  of 
the  mines  and  in  certain  districts  to  an  even  lower  point. 
During  these  depressed  jieriods  price  demoralization  becomes 
becomes  (|uite  prevalent  and  mine  lai)or,  without  power  to 
earn,  becomes  correspondingly  unhapp)'.  A  depressed  period 
is  invariably  followed  by  one  of  hysterical  demand  and  pro- 
duction, consumers  in  their  frenzy  bidding  against  each  other 
to  cover  their  requirements,  it  not  being  uncommon  for  pur- 
chasers to  place  orders  for  coal  under  the  conditions  just 
outlined  etiuivalent  to  500  per  cent  of  their  actual  require- 
ments. 

The  characteristic  spread  in  demand,  as  between  seasons, 
is  well  illustrated  by  the  following  statement  of  minimum 
and  maximum  month's  production  for  the  four-year  period 
immediately  preceding  our  entrance  into  the  world's  war: 

Minimum  Maximum 

r A__ ^       ,_ _^\ ^ 

Per  cent  Per  cent 

Year      Month                   Tons  of  year  Month                     Tons  of  year 

1913  Anril     34,169,000  7.1         October     46,164,000  9.7 

1914  April     23,609,000  5.6         March     45,455,000  10.8 

1915  February    ..    29,321,000  6.6  December    ...    45,814,000  10.3 

1916  April     33.628,000  6.7         Taiuiarv    46,596,000  9.3 

Average    30,181,750  ...  46,007,250 

Ratio    1 00  per  cent  152    per  cent 

The  Strike  of  November  1,  1919 

The  result  of  this  lack  of  stability  in  the  industry,  sup- 
plemented by  the  prevailing  world-wide  disturbances  that 
have  existed  for  some  months,  is  wholly  responsible  for  the 
general  strike  of  November  1,  1919,  ordered  in  defiance  of 
existing  contracts,  a  situation  which  culminated  in  mine  labor 
challenging  not  only  the  integrity  of  the  Chief  Executive 
and  Congress,  but  the  United  States  courts  as  well. 

The  mine  workers,  smarting  under  the  instability  of  the 
industry,  sought  a  remedy  in  the  declaration  of  September 
22,  1919,  vi^hich  in  substance  demanded: 

(a)  A  sixty  per  cent  increase  in  wages. 

(b)  A  six-hour  day,  five  days  a  week,  working  time  to  count 
from  entrance  into  until  exit  from  the  mine,  instead  of  from 
arrival  and  departure  from  the  working  face  as  at  present. 

c)  Time  and  a  half  for  overtime  and  double  time  for  Sundays 
and  legal  holidays. 

(d)  That  double  shift  work  be  substantially  abolished. 

(e)  That  all  contracts  now  in  force  in  the  bituminous  field 
shall  be  considered  as  having  expired  on  November  1,  1919,  new 
contracts  to  run  concurrently  in  all  districts  for  a  period  of 
two  years. 

(f)  A  weekly  pay-day  to  be  substituted  for  the  existing 
semi-monthly  pay  day  and  the  penalty  for  illegal  striking  now  in 
force  to  be  abolished. 

Mine  workers  have  some  argument  for  the  punitive  de- 
mands made,  which,  however,  if  allowed  , would  increase  the 
cost  of  the  nation's  bituminous  coal  $2  per  ton,  or  a  total  of 
$1,031,983,776  per  year,  based  on  the  1919  requirements. 

Why  the  Industry  Should  Be  Stabilized 

The  effect  of  this  fluctuating  load  placed  upon  the  over- 
taxed transportation  facilities  of  the  country  represents  an- 
other great  source  of  economic  waste.  During  the  summer 
months,  the  railroads,  who  own  974,547  coal-carrying  cars, 
are  ordinarily  taxed  for  storage  room  in  which  to  place  their 
idle  cars.  Certain  roads  whose  freight  traffic  is  50  or  60 
per  cent  coal  are  compelled  to  send  their  cars  abroad  in 
order  to  find  room  for  them.  The  matter  of  securing  a  per 
diem  earning  by  placing  their  idle  cars  in  service  on  other 
roads  is  another  factor  that  cannot  be  overlooked. 


Willi  a  decreased  volume  of  freight  tratYu  and  earnings, 
repair  forces  and  tlie  purcliase  of  car  repair  material  are 
l)erforcc  restricted,  and  as  each  succeeding  coal  car  remain- 
ing on  tile  line  develoj)s  the  necessity  for  heavy  repairs  it  is 
shoved  back  to  the  storage  tracks,  there  subject  to  the  pil- 
ferage of  its  expensive  metal  bearings,  lubricating  material 
and  other  removable  and  saleal)le  j)arts.  When  the  demand 
for  coal  .sets  in  a  hurried  effort  to  organize  a  labor  force  is 
made,  and  the  railroads  enter  into  (omjietition  with  the  usual 
general  fall  demand  for  semi-skilled  labor,  which  it  fre- 
quently takes  weeks  to  whip  into  but  a  reasonably  efficient 
working  machine.  Again,  the  necessary  repair  material  is 
frequently  lacking,  while  non-coal  carrying  mileage  is  con- 
sumed in  the  hurried  attem])ts  made  to  recover  the  cars  scat- 
tered abroad  during  the  idle  period.  When  measured  from 
the  stand[)oint  of  transportation  requirements  alone,  it  can 
safely  be  said  that  the  stabilization  of  the  bituminous  indus- 
try would  preclude  the  necessity  of  the  railroads  buying  a 
single  coal  car  for  a  period  of  at  least  two  years,  with  a  cor- 
responding decrease  in  the  demands  made  on  locomotives 
and  terminal  facilities. 

Stabilizing  the  industry  would  not  only  improve  the  con- 
dition of  mine  labor  but  would  also  very  largely  stabilize  the 
car  maintenance  problem.  A  car  that  is  moving  and  earning 
will  always  be  maintained  and  repaired,  and  a  marked  in- 
crease in  the  average  car  miles  per  day  would  quickly  mate- 
rialize. When  the  rapidly  growing  coal  tonnage  of  the 
country  is  considered  in  connection  with  the  prices  paid  for 
it  (prices  must  always  bear  a  certain  relation  to  the  cost), 
any  situation  or  condition  that  materially  affects  the  cost  of 
production  becomes  a  matter  of  major  economic  concern. 

When  discussing  the  cost  if  idle  time  the  distinction  be- 
tween a  coal  mine  and  a  plant  located  on  the  surface  must 
be  given  consideration.  When  the  manufacturing  plant  is 
shut  down  for  a  holiday  the  doors  are  closed  and  the  watch- 
man is  the  sole  tenant.  This  is  not  the  case  with  a  coal 
mine.  The  forces  of  nature  work  unceasingly.  Water,  gas, 
the  downward  movement  of  the  roof  and  the  upward  heaving 
of  the  roadways  and  working  forces  continue  to  take  place, 
and  a  large  superintendence  and  labor  force  must  be  main- 
tained each  hour  in  the  24. 

That  a  reduction  of  idle  time  losses  would  bring  about  an 
extraordinary  decrease  in  production  costs  is  borne  out  by -a 
study  of  the  results  of  short  working  hours  suffered  by  73 
operators  located  in  the  New  River  district  of  West  Virginia 
during  the  year  1917  which  was  made  by  Messrs.  Garnsey, 
Norris  and  AUport,  the  Engineers'  Committee  of  the  United 
States  Fuel  Administration.  The  study  covered  the  losses 
occasioned  by  an  insufficient  car  supply  over  a  12  months' 
period  and  developed  the  facts  presented  in  the  following: 

When  car  supply  Coal  cost  is 

is  below  normal  above  normal 

by  this  percentage  by  this  percentage 

5        3.0 

10        6.0 

15       9.0 

20       12.0 

25       IS.S 

30       19.5 

35       24.0 

40       29.0 

45 34.5 

50       40.5 

55       .' 47.0 

60       54.5 

65       64.0 

70       74.0 

75       85.0 

80       98.0 

85       113.0 

90        136.0 

92        156.0 

Even  though  labor  be  paid  a  daily  wage  sufficient  to  admit 
of  an  adequate  monthly  return  in  the  idle  season,  such  an 
excess  payment  will  lead  to  further  recessions  in  production 
during  the  periods  of  peak  load  demand.  Mine  labor  as  it 
exists  today  has  peculiar  characteristics;  high  wages  seem- 
ingly do  not  offer  an  incentive  for  continuous  work.     There 
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is  a  well-defined  disposition  to  make  a  given  monthly  wage, 
regardless  of  the  rate  paid  or  the  opportunity  offered  for 
work,  and  in  some  cases  a  limit  on  maximum  wages  is  made 
effective  through  the  mine  workers'  union. 

The  measure  of  the  working  time  lost  by  failure  of  mine 
workers  to  report  on  individual  days,  even  when  the  opportu- 
nity to  work  is  seriously  restricted  by  lack  of  market  or  trans- 
portation facilities,  offers  a  startling  paradox  and  one  that 
the  public  is  little  familiar  with.  The  average  loss  of  poten- 
tial working  time  in  various  mines  as  measured  by  the  actual 
number  of  men  who  fail  to  report,  compared  with  the  total 
men  on  the  pay  roll  on  the  days  when  work  is  available, 
frequently  ranges  from  10  to  25  per  cent.  Accurately  main- 
tained figures  covering  a  period  of  14  months  for  one  mine 
showed  that  the  cumulative  loss  was  9.4  per  cent.  In  another 
mine  during  the  month  of  October,  1919,  with  25  potential 
working  days  and  with  a  self-ordered  strike  impending,  the 
loaders  lost  25.7  per  cent  of  the  possible  time  they  might 
have  worked. 

Tlie  penalty  that  attaches  to  a  mine  operation  from  a  con- 
tinuous loss  of  from  8  to  25  per  cent  of  its  producing  power, 
heav}'  maintenance  and  interest  charges  accruing  in  the 
meantime  is  self-evident. 

In  justice  to  the  mine  worker,  I  will  venture  the  opinion 
that  if  the  unstable  characteristics  of  the  business  were  elim- 
inated he  in  turn  might  develop  a  corresponding  measure  of 
stability. 

To  put  the  bituminous  coal  industry  on  a  stable  basis 
steps  must  be  taken :  ( 1 )  To  provide  more  regular  employ- 
ment for  mine  labor  (2)  to  reduce  the  cost  of  producing  the 
total  coal  requirements  of  the  country,  with  a  corresponding 
reduction  in  cost  to  the  consumer;  (3)  to  avert  periods  of 
coal  famine  and  interference  with  industrial  production; 
(4)  to  remove  a  material  portion  of  the  heavy  tax  on  trans- 
portation facilities  during  the  fall  and  winter  season,  when 
operating  costs  are  at  the  highest  point  and  when  the  move- 
ment of  cotton,  grain  and  other  agricultural  products  must 
be  provided  for. 

The  production  and  movement  of  coal  during  the  period 
January  to  August,  1919,  inclusive,  with  the  production  and 
movement  necessary  to  complete  the  estimated  requirement 
of  500,000,000  tons  for  the  year  and  the  actual  production 
by  months  for  the  year  1918  are  set  forth  in  the  table.  If 
the  nation's  requirements  are  500,000,000  tons  a  year,  the 
monthly  production  and  movement  should  approximate  the 
figures  set  forth  in  the  third  group  in  the  table. 

Proposed   Basis   for   Annual  Production   and  Movement   of   500,000,000 
Tons  of  Bituminous  Coax, 

'Production  Jan.  to 

Aug.,  1919.  inclu-  Rate  of 

sive,  with  require-  *Production  production 

ments  Sept.  to  Dec.,  under  to  stabilize  mine, 

inclusive,  to  total  urge  of  war  labor  and  trans- 

500,000,000  tons  pressure,  1918  portation  demand 

^ A /_ ^  ^ '•• ^ 

Tonf  per  Percent     Tons  per    Percent  Tons  per  Percent 

Month                          mon'h  of  total          month       of  total         month  of  total 

January     41.4.S5.000  8.4  42,227,000  7.3  40,000,000  8.0 

"FebruaVy     31,556,000  6,3  43.777,000  7.6  40,000,000  8.0 

March     33,71Q.0O0  6.8  48.113,000  8.3  42,000.000  8.4 

April      32,164,000  6  4  46.041,000  8.0  42.000,000  8.4 

May     37,547,000  7.5  50,443,000  8.7  42,000.000  8.4 

Tune    37.055,000  7.4  51,138.000  8.8  42,500.000  8.5 

July     42,754  000  S,6  54.971,000  9.5  42,500,000  8.5 

August     42,880,000  8.6  55,114,000  9.5  42,500,000  8.5 

September    50,207,500  10.0  51,183,000  8.8  42,500,000  8.5 

October     50,207.500  10.0  52,300.000  9.0  43,000,000  8.6 

November     50.207.500  10  0  43,895.000  7.6  43.000,000  8.6 

December      50.207,500  10.0  40,184.000  6.9  38,000,000  7.7 

Total      500,000,000      100.0      579,386,000      100.0     500,000,000      100.0 

■"Production    as   reported    by    U.    S.    Geological    Survey. 

How  Can  Stabilization  Be  Accomplished? 

To  bring  equalization  about  it  will  be  necessary  for  all 
consumers,  including  railroads,  industries  and  domestic  deal- 
ers and  distributors,  to  purchase  during  the  months  of  March 
to  August  inclusive  about  50,000,000  tons  of  bituminous  coal 
that  is  now  ordinarily  purchased  during  the  remaining  six 


months  of  the  year.  This  will  not  prove  a  serious  task  if 
divided  proportionally  among  all  consumers,  but  in  order  to 
bring  about  this  result  something  more  than  argument  or 
appeal  must  be  offered;  it  has  been  proved  that  threatened 
interruptions  in  production,  with  the  consequent  penalty  of 
higher  costs  and  interference  with  business,  will  not  make 
the  average  person  provident.  To  obtain  any  substantial 
general  results,  its  value  not  only  must  be  established  but 
paid  for  in  cash  at  the  end  of  the  current  month;  in  other 
words,  50,000,000  tons  of  soft  coal  for  storage  purposes  will 
be  purchased  only  when  there  is  an  immediate  and  definite 
reward  for  the  purchase. 

Several  years  ago  the  anthracite  industry  undertook  the 
solution  of  its  problem  of  recurring  periods  of  light  and 
heavy  demand  by  making  a  reduction  of  SO  cents  a  ton  in 
the  selling  price  effective  April  first,  this  concession  being 
reduced  at  the  rate  of  10  cents  a  month  until  the  basic  price 
was  restored.  The  few  companies  engaged  in  the  production 
of  anthracite  coal,  heavily  capitalized  and  well  managed  and 
in  the  majority  of  instances  controlled  by  transportation  com- 
panies, were  able  to  work  out  by  unifonn  agreement  certain 
direct  methods  for  the  establishment  of  this  arrangement, 
which  in  a  few  years  has  thoroughly  taught  the  users  of 
anthracite  to  make  their  purchases  of  hard  coal  during  the 
summer  months. 

The  fact  that  there  are  several  thousand  producers  of  bi- 
tuminous coal,  detached  from  railroad  corporate  alliances 
and  subject  to  drastic  anti-trust  legislation,  makes  any  defi- 
nite agreement  as  to  selling  prices  impossible  and  illegal. 
The  intense  competition  that  ordinarily  prevails  among  the 
producers  of  bituminous  coal  during  the  periods  of  light 
demand  and  ample  transportation  facilities  frequently  leads 
to  reductions  in  mine  prices  that  often  exceed  the  seasonal 
reduction  made  by  the  anthracite  producers  in  the  sale  of 
that  product.  But  the  fact  remains  that  only  limited  amounts 
of  soft  coal  are  stored  outside  of  portions  of  New  England 
and  on  the  Great  Lakes  docks,  where  in  nearly  ever\-  case 
seasonal  water  transportation  is  a  compelling  factor. 

The  problem  presents  physical,  economic  and  social  aspects 
that  can  be  solved  by  the  employment  by  the  transportation 
companies  of  an  enlargement  of  the  means  long  employed  bv 
the  anthracite  coal  producers  to  adjust  the  anthracite  demand 
more  nearly  to  correspond  to  the  production.  The  publica- 
tion of  seasonal  coal  freight  rates  with  a  reduction  from  the 
established  basis  from  March  to  August  inclusive,  would 
assist  very  materially  in  remedying  the  existing  conditions. 
The  result  of  this  adjustment  is  now  made  possible  under  the 
present  measure  of  government  rate-making  control,  which 
no  doubt  will  be  maintained  and  perhaps  extended  when  the 
roads  are  returned  to  corporate  management. 

The  theory  of  seasonal  coal  rates  is  not  revolutionary;  it 
has  been  in  force  in  restricted  localities  for  years.  I  have 
suggested  that  the  reduction  should  take  effect  on  March 
first  in  order  that  the  coal  accumulated  during  the  six  low 
rate  months  be  consumed  during  the  period  of  high  railroad 
transportation  costs  to  prevent  carrj'ing  over  the  large  ton- 
nage now  frequently  on  hand  during  the  spring  and  summer 
months. 

This  principle  should  not  be  construed  as  one  that  might 
be  used  for  the  depression  of  coal  freight  rates;  on  the  other 
hand,  rates  should  be  made  with  due  regard  to  the  interests 
of  the  transportation  companies  and  the  public.  The  reduc- 
tions made  during  the  months  of  March  to  August  inclusive 
should  be  added  to  the  basic  rate  and  a  corresponding  in- 
crease maintained  in  force  during  the  remaining  six  months 
of  the  year.  It  is  important  that  the  high  and  low  rate  periods 
be  balanced,  otherwise  large  industrial  consumers,  who  buy 
approximately  an  even  amount  of  coal  monthly,  would  pay 
on  an  average  throughout  the  year  either  more  or  less  than 
the  basic  rate.     Seasonal  adjustments  should  l^e  so  applied 
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as  .subslumiall)  to  niaiiUain  tlic  i\i>.lin,n  coal  rale  rclation- 
sliips,  and  the  rates  governing  coal  moving  to  (UkUs  for  ex- 
port and  bunker  purposes  should  l)c  ixenipt  from  the  sea- 
sonal revision.  I'he  summer  reduction,  iiovvever,  should  hear 
suih  a  relation  to  each  of  the  several  rates  in  effect  as  to  give 
the  greatest  encouragement  to  the  summer  jjurchase  and  stor- 
age of  coal  at  the  points  most  remote  from  the  source  of  sup- 
ply in  order  to  dispose  of  the  long  haul  l)usiness  during  the 
winter  season  which  is  invariably  compelled  to  pass  through 
one  or  more  highly  congested  terminals,  and  to  restrict  the 
radius  of  coal  car  activity  during  the  winter  months.  Where 
the  distance  between  the  source  of  production  and  consumer 
is  relatively  short,  and  a  rate  of  7^  cents  or  less  a  ton  ob- 
tains, no  rcHiuction  in  freight  rates  should  be  made. 

Much  that  is  unfortunate  has  happened  in  the  way  of  de- 
terioration and  losses  occasioned  by  spontaneous  combustion 
in  the  storage  of  certain  bituminous  coals.  However,  in  the 
great  majority  of  cases  coal  has  lieen  stored  without  re- 
gard to  the  selection  of  the  proper  grade  and  size  to  be  stored, 
and  the  most  indifferent  conditions  frequently  surround  such 
storage.  In  recent  years,  serious  study  as  to  the  proper 
method  of  storing  and  handling  bituminous  coal  has  been 
made  by  various  engineers  and  coal  users,  and  there  will  be 
no  difficulty  in  securing  and  handling,  if  necessary,  100,- 
000.000  tons  of  bituminous  coal  that  will  store  without  seri- 
ous loss. 

National  Regulation  of  the  Industry 

The  extraordinary  depression  of  the  industry  during  the 
summer  of  1919,  together  with  the  unfortunate  strikes  of 
November  first,  1919,  has  strengthened  my  belief  not  alone 
in  the  desirability,  but  the  imperative  necessity  for  estab- 
lishment of  a  Federal  coal  regulatory  body  whose  duty  it 
should  be  to  analyze  and  make  public  all  of  the  conditions 
that  surround  the  coal  mining  industry.  The  relative  earn- 
ings of  the  industry  and  its  employees  should  be  measured 
accurately  and  the  wage  demands  of  mine  employees  should 
be  determined  and  maintained  on  a  basis  sufficiently  high 
to  insure  the  mine  worker  an  adequate  living  for  himself 
and  his  dependents  with  the  same  margin  above  the  cost  of 
living  that  is  accorded  men  engaged  in  contemporary  lines 
of  emplo>Tnent.  The  hours  of  employment  offered  and  avail- 
able to  mine  workers,  with  the  per  cent  of  available  time  ac- 
tually worked  by  individual  employees  should  be  accurately 
recorded,  and  the  necessary  recommendations  made  toward 
securing  individual,  as  well  as  collective  efficiency. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  the  government  body  now  engaged  in 
collecting  the  statistics  covering  the  weekly  production  of 
coal  were  denied  the  scant  appropriation  necessary  to  do  the 
work,  which  is  now  being  carried  on  through  the  medium 
of  an  allowance  gratuitously  made  by  a  trade  organization. 
Without  these  statistics  the  nation,  insofar  as  this  industry 
is  concerned,  would  be  working  in  the  dark.  The  con- 
servation of  the  nation's  coal  supply  and  the  distribution 
of  the  fuel  produced  in  the  several  districts  in  such  man- 
ner as  will  reduce  transportation  losses  incident  to  the  un- 
necessary cross  hauling  of  fuel,  are  matters  of  national  im- 
portance which  are  deserving  of  study.  This  body,  con- 
stituting in  effect  a  coal  clearing  house,  should  be  established 
and  maintained  on  the  high  plane  occupied  by  our  courts 
and  should,  therefore,  be  placed  beyond  the  control  or  in- 
fluence of  partisan  politics. 

A  few  months  ago  the  coal  industry  of  the  countn,'  clam- 
ored for  ships  and  the  privilege  of  exporting  coal  to  European 
nations  who  were  suffering  the  pangs  of  a  coal  famine  of 
four  years  duration.  The  president  of  the  United  Mine 
Workers'  organization  personally  crossed  the  sea  to  demand 
this  opportunity  for  his  members.  Today,  as  the  result  of 
the  hysterically  caused  partial  cessation  of  production  which 
took  place  on  November  first,  the  ships  taken  from  other  traf- 


fii  after  bitter  (onlot  ari'  ba(  k  in  liiat  service  and  the  fires 
of  our  European  allies,  Trance  and  Italy,  are  being  allowed 
to  go  out.  We  are  writing  pages  of  our  hi.story  today  that 
we  will  wish  to  forget  in  the  years  to  come. 

Coal  is  a  basic  commodity;  it  lies  at  the  foundation  of 
our  national  welfare;  it  is  the  real  heart  of  our  industrial 
system.  Separate  from  our  internal  situation  we  can  not  for- 
get that  we  are  a  component  and  vital  part  of  that  world 
which  has  hardly  yet  begun  to  recover  from  a  catyclism  of 
five  year's  duration,  and  the  pressing  demands  of  our  sister 
nations  for  fijel  should  be  met.  We  have  fuel.  They  are 
pleading  for  heat  and  light.  The  opportunity  to  .serve  our 
neighbors  and  ourselves  should  not  be  strangled  by  produc- 
tion and  transportation  disturbances. 


The  Public's  Stake  in 

the  Railroad  Problem* 

By  Francis  H.  Sisson 
\'ice  President  of  the  Guaranty  Trust  Company  of  New  York 

WITH  March  1,  the  date  fixed  by  President  Wilson  for 
the  return  of  the  railroads  to  private  control,  only 
five  weeks  off,  the  question  as  to  what  is  going  to 
happen  to  the  railroads  is  again  the  paramount  issue  of  the 
day.  And  it  is  occasioning  a  particular  concern  because  of 
the  apparent  deadlock  between  the  Senate  and  House  con- 
ferees over  the  pending  railroad  legislation. 

If  that  deadl(x:k  continues  much  longer,  there  wall  not  be 
time  enough  in  which  to  enact  adequate  and  satisfactory 
permanent  legislation  before  the  date  set  for  turning  the 
carriers  over  to  their  rightful  owners.  In  that  unfortunate 
event,  either  the  President  must  postpone  the  return  of  the 
roads  or  Congress  must  pass  temporary  legislation  which 
will  extend  the  Government  guarantee  to  the  railroads  for  a 
period  of  months.  And  the  resort  to  either  alternative  would 
be  deplorable  for  many  reasons,  but  chiefly  because  every  day 
that  the  railroads  are  held  under  government  control  means 
just  that  much  more  deterioration  in  rolling  stock  and  equip- 
ment— which  now  are  dangerously  inadequate  to  meet  the 
increasing  demands  upon  our  transportation  facilities. 

Only  a  few  days  ago  the  director  general  of  railroads,  in 
discussing  "the  pressing  needs  of  the  situation,"  to  use  his 
own  phraseology,  explained:  "The  Railroad  Administration 
has  not  at  any  time  been,  and,  of  course,  is  not  now,  in  posi- 
tion to  obtain  the  additional  new  equipment  which  is  needed. 
Such  equipment  is  chargeable  to  capital  account  and,  of 
course,  must  be  paid  for  by  the  railroad  companies." 

An  indication  of  what  this  state  of  affairs  and  the  delay 
in  restoring  the  roads  to  private  management  means  in  cost 
and  inconvenience  to  business  generally  throughout 
the  countr}'  may  be  gathered  from  one  fact,  namely  the 
existing  shortage  of  cars  which  is  preventing  many  industries 
from  obtaining  sufficient  transportation  facilities  to  supply 
their  demands  for  raw  materials  and  manufactures.  The 
high  cost  of  living,  in  fact,  is  attributed  partly  to  the  shortage 
of  refrigerator  cars  in  which  perishable  produce  is  shipped. 
Twenty  thousand  additional  such  cars  are  said  to  be  needed 
to  equip  our  railroads  properly  in  this  respect. 

The  most  important  problem  to  be  solved  in  connection 
with  the  railroad  tangle  is  that  relating  to  the  fixing  of  rates, 
of  course.  The  question  as  to  what  rule  shall  be  applied  in 
determining  the   schedule  of   rates   overshadows   all  others. 

The  Esch,  or  House,  bill  leaves  this  question  for  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  to  answer,  and,  consequently, 
in  view  of  past  experience,  does  not  meet  the  requirements 
of  the  critical  situation.     The  financial  and  physical  plight 

♦From  an  address  before  the  Traffic  Cluh  of  New  York,  at  the  Waldorf- 
Astoria  Hotel.  January  27,   1920. 
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of  the  railroads  today  should  offer  ample  evidence  of  the 
peril  that  would  impend  were  the  taxing  of  fair  rates  left 
to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 

The  Cummins,  or  Senate,  bill  provides  that  the  railways, 
for  rate-making  purposes,  shall  be  allowed  to  earn  an  average 
oi  Syi  per  cent  on  the  combined  valuation  of  all  railways 
in  the  fixed  group,  which  may  be  increased  to  6  per  cent  in 
the  discretion  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  If 
any  individual  railway  should  earn  more  than  6  per  cent  in 
any  year,  one-half  of  the  excess  between  6  and  7  per  cent 
would  be  put  into  a  general  railroad  contingent  fund  and 
one-half  into  a  reserve  fund  maintained  for  the  carrier  itself. 
Of  any  excess  earned  above  7  per  cent,  one-quarter  would  be 
paid  into  the  carrier's  reserve  fund  and  three-quarters  would 
go  into  the  general  railroad  contingent  fund.  After  an 
individual  carrier  had  built  its  own  reserve  fund  up  to  5  per 
cent  it  would  turn  into  the  general  railroad  contingent  fund 
two-thirds  of  all  earnings  in  excess  of  6  per  cent,  and  would 
be  permitted  to  use  the  remaining  one-third  for  its  own  pur- 
poses. The  general  railroad  fund  would  be  used  to  make 
loans  to  railways  that  could  not  raise  money  on  their  own 
credit  or  to  buy  equipment  to  be  leased  to  carriers  that  could 
not  buy  equipment  on  their  own  credit. 

A  great  deal  of  controversy  has  been  occasioned  by  these 
provisions  in  Section  Six  of  the  Cummins  bill,  revolving 
about  the  questions  whether  there  shall  be  a  limit  placed 
on  the  earning  capacity  of  the  railroads  and  whether  the 
excess  earnings  of  the  stronger  and  more  efficiently  operated 
roads  shall  be  divided  with  the  weaker  and  less  efficiently 
run  roads. 

The  Paramount  Issue 

But  the  real  issue  involved  is  clear  and  simple.  It  should 
be  recognized  as  such  by  Congress.  The  vital  question  is 
not  what  the  railroads  are  entitled  to,  but  what  the  public  is 
entitled  to.  And  the  answer  is  self-evident.  The  public 
is  entitled  to,  and  must  have,  adequate,  economical  trans- 
portation service.  The  continued  prosperity  of  the  countr}' 
is  contingent  upon  the  public  obtaining  that  kind  of  service 
— and  as  soon  as  possible.  The  railroads  must  be  allowed 
to  earn  enough  to  provide  it.  And  in  order  to  provide  that 
service  the  railroads  will  be  compelled  not  only  to  equip 
themselves  efficiently  but  also  to  expand  their  facilities. 

It  has  been  pointed  out  that  the  gross  earnings  of  the 
railroads  must  in  any  event,  if  the  companies  are  to  be  saved 
from  insolvency,  exceed  five  billion  dollars  a  year.  It  is 
difficult  to  understand  how  such  a  feat  would  be  possible  if 
tlie  railroads  be  handicapped  by  a  6  per  cent  maximum 
earning  power  in  attracting  the  new  capital  that  is  so  impera- 
tively needed  to  provide  proper  equipment  and  extend  facili- 
ties. At  least  a  billion  dollars  a  year  in  new  capital  will  be 
required  b\'  the  railroads  for  several  years;  one  authority 
recently  estimated  the  amount  at  two  billion  dollars  a  year 
for  three  years. 

Adequate  transportation  cannot  be  obtained  without  credit ; 
credit  cannot  be  secured  without  fair  earning  power;  earning 
power  cannot  l)e  sufficient  without  fair  rates  and  just 
regulation. 

Or,  to  approach  the  proposition  from  the  standpoint  of 
labor,  efficient  transportation  is  not  possible  without  com- 
petent service,  and  competent  service  is  impossible  without 
fair  wages  and  working  conditions.  Fair  wages  cannot  be 
paid  unless  warranted  by  earning  power,  and  earning  power 
would  be   inadequate  without  fair  rates. 

Again,  to  approach  the  problem  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  shipper,  there  will  not  be  adequate  or  efficient  transporta- 
tion to  bear  his  goods  to  market  unless  rates  are  high  enough 
to  command  sufficient  credit  to  invite  capital,  and  pay  suffi- 
cient wages  to  attract  labor. 

From  every  standpoint,  we  revert  to  the  question  of  rates 
and.  as  the  determination  of  that  question  lies  in  the  hands 
of  the  pulilic,   through   it*  duly   authorized   representatives, 


the  correct  solution  of  the  problem  should  depend  only  upon 
the  public  understanding  of  it.  The  chief  danger  of  the 
situation  is  that  the  public,  through  failure  to  understand 
and  appreciate  the  importance  of  the  problem,  may  permit  a 
solution,  in  whole  or  in  part  opposed  to  the  general  welfare, 
to  be  worked  out  under  the  pressure  of  selfish  interests. 

Roads  Vital  to  Domestic  and  Foreign  Commerce 

Our  railroads  should  be  taken  out  of  the  field  of  exploita- 
tion into  that  of  sound  economics.  They  present  a  business 
problem  to  a  business  people,  and  should  be  accorded  a  solu- 
tion conceived  and  worked  out  in  the  same  spirit  as  our 
banking  system. 

Today  this  problem  assumes  even  a  greater  importance 
than  in  the  past,  because  of  world  conditions.  The  markets 
of  the  world  lie  open  to  American  commerce  and  industry. 
If  we  can  produce  and  distribute  our  surplus  products  eco- 
nomically so  as  to  meet  the  competition  of  the  world,  we  can 
continue  and  assure  American  prosperity. 

Unless  the  United  States  safeguards  its  position  by  sound 
business  practices,  Europe,  liberated  from  war  and  quickened 
by  its  necessities,  eventually  will  again  command  interna- 
tional commerce. 

No  factor  enters  into  this  opportunity  of  greater  importance 
than  inland  transportation.  The  railroads  of  this  country 
must  be  able  to  furnish  the  transportation  which  will  assure 
the  production  and  movement  of  American  goods,  if  we  are 
to  be  factors  in  the  world's  trade.  Such  efficiency  will 
demand  many  millions  of  new  capital,  scientific  regulation 
and  operation,  and  the  elimination  of  the  waste  and  the 
friction  which  have  been  forced  upon  the  railroads. 

New  capital  can  be  attracted  as  I  have  stated,  only  upon 
the  basis  of  adequate  earnings  and  fair  regulation  assuring 
a  return  which  will  make  railroad  investments  and  operation 
attractive.  Neither  brains  nor  money  nor  labor  can  be  com- 
mandeered into  such  service  or  obtained  without  fair  compen- 
sation. The  railroads  must  have  more  partners  and  fewer 
creditors,  more  friends  and  fewer  exploiters. 

A  non-political  banking  system  has  met  our  great  test. 
Our  next  great  step  in  economic  progress  should  be  toward  a 
non-political  railroad  system.  Only  upon  such  a  basis  can 
we  hope  to  maintain  our  prosperity  through  our  ability  to 
market  our  products.  I  would  re-emphasize  this  point. 
Ever}'  farmer,  every  manufacturer,  every  laborer,  every  busi- 
ness man  in  the  country  is  vitally  concerned  in  efficient 
transportation  as  the  first  necessity  of  commerce. 

The  railroad  problem  is  the  immediate  and  intimate 
problem  of  all  of  us  as  citizens,  and  tax-payers,  consumers 
and  producers.  If  we  are  not  able  to  solve  this  fundamental 
economic  question  fairly  and  sanely  in  the  public  interest 
through  our  duly  accredited  representatives,  we  shall  have 
loosened  the  very  cornerstone  of  our  whole  economic  structure 
and  must  be  prepared  to  see  it  tumble  about  us  carrying 
disaster  to  special  interest  and  general  interest  alike.  Democ- 
racy faces  the  test.  Can  it  function  efficiently  in  such  a  crisis 
or  must  it  learn  the  lesson  through  years  of  experiment  and 
disaster?     That  is  the  que.'^tion  of  the  hour. 

The  greed  of  either  capital  or  labor,  the  ambitions  of 
politicians  seeking  an  issue,  the  selfishness  of  shippers  fight- 
ing to  save  dimes  and  losing  dollars,  the  prejudices  of 
theorists — the  mistakes  of  the  past  and  the  animosities  of  the 
present — should  not  be  allowed  to  interfere  with  the  solution 
of  the  problem.  The  j)ublic  stake  in  this  situation  is  greater 
than  that  of  any  or  all  of  the  parties  directly  concerned  and 
must  be  protected.  Furthermore,  the  very  protection  of  the 
public's  interest  implies  justice  and  fair  dealing  to  all,  which 
cannot  be  assured  by  any  other  policy. 


At  Dukand,  Mich.,  railway  employees  have  organized  a  co- 
operative association,  for  the  purpose  of  operating  a  community 
store.     The  association  will  be  capitalized  at  $10,000. 


•t.^. 
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Annual  Report  of  Southern 

Regional  Director 

Bl..  WiNiiriii  ,  regional  director  for  the  Southern 
region,  ill  lii>  aniuiai  report  for  1919  to  Walker  D. 
Hiiies,  (lireetor  general  of  railroads,  told  of  distinct 
progress  in  the  direction  of  getting  more  jjassenger  trains  on 
time  in  the  South,  outlined  tlie  advantages  secured  from  uni- 
fications of  terminals  and  ticket  offices,  paid  i)articular  atten- 
tion to  efforts  made  to  give  adcMiuate  service  to  sliipjjers,  and 
outlined  general  railroad  operations  througiiout  the  South. 

Mr.  Winchell  stated  that  with  the  resumj)tion  of  more  nor- 
mal conditions  following  the  war  a  total  of  44  passenger 
trains  with  average  daily  train  mileage  of  .i,695  were  re- 
stored during  1<)19  and  new  jiassenger  train  service  inaugu- 
rated to  meet  new  conditions  necessitated  adding  to  the  service 
2()  trains  averaging  1,878  train  miles  per  day,  making  a  total 
of  70  additional  passenger  trains  per  day,  averaging  S,57.i 
train  miles  per  day. 

The  report  subm'tted  gave  figures  from  Januar\- 
to  Octolicr,  1919,  inclusive,  on  passenger  train  perform- 
ances, indicating  that  while  in  January  85.4  per  cent  of  the 
])assenger  trains  in  the  Soutliern  region  maintained  schedules 
or  made  up  time  between  tenninals,  90.45  ])er  cent  main- 
tained their  schedules  or  made  up  time  between  tenninals  in 
October. 

Mr.  Winchell  pointed  out  that  the  con.solidated  ticket  of- 
fices in  the  Southern  region  handled  a  much  larger  volume 
of  business  during  1919  than  in  1918  or  than  was  handled 
by  the  individual  city  ticket  offices  before  government  con- 
trol in  1917. 

Summarizing  his  conclusions  as  to  the  results  of  unifica- 
tions in  the  Southern  region,  Mr.  Winchell  said  "beneficial 
results  were  greater  than  had  been  anticipated,  in  spite  of 
limiting  conditions,  and  out  of  the  experience  may  come  a 
program  looking  toward  ideal  terminal  operation  in  the  future 
and  abandonment  of  the  practice  of  individual  roads  expend- 
ing large  sums  for  independent  terminals  which  frequently 
duplicate  existing  facilities. 

"No  complete  test  of  the  merits  of  unification  is  possible 
without  providing  modem  facilities  to  meet  the  enlarged  re- 
quirements, a  thing  which  could  not  be  undertaken  under  the 
temporary  regime  of  the  Railroad  Administration. 

"There  are  limits  beyond  which  actual  physical  unifica- 
tion should  not  be  carried.  For  example,  in  large  cities  a 
single  great  freight  house  probably  would  be  undesirable 
both  because  of  the  impracticability  of  economically  operat- 
ing such  a  plant  and  because  of  the  long  di.stances  over  which 
shippers  would  be  obliged  to  haul  their  freight.  However, 
a  main  or  central  receiving  and  delivery  house  with  branches 
advantageously  located,  all  under  one  organization,  might 
solve  the  problem." 

The  regional  director  pointed  out  that  early  in  1919  there 
was  a  growing  car  surjslus  because  of  lack  of  business,  but 
that  after  June  1  increasing  demands  began  to  reduce  the 
surplus  and  by  August  1  it  became  difficult  to  meet  all  de- 
mands for  cars.  Mr.  Winchell  showed  how  the  appointment 
of  .special  committees  on  car  handling  and  terminals,  on 
which  the  public  has  been  represented,  materially  assisted  in 
facilitating  the  movement  of  cars. 

He  continued:  "The  furnishing  of  cars  for  the  movement 
of  the  Florida  fruit  and  vegetable  crop,  the  Georgia  peach 
crop  and  cantaloupes  from  various  sections  was  handled  by 
the  Refrigerator  and  Tank  Car  Department  of  the  Car  Serv- 
ice Section  in  co-operation  with  the  Fruit  Growers'  Express, 
the  regional  organization  participating  to  the  extent  of  assist- 
ing the  movement  of  empties  to  the  best  advantage.  There 
was  no  shortage  of  cars  at  any  time  during  the  year  for 
these  movements,  and  the  transportation  in  general  was 
satisfactory,  with  the  exception  of  a  temporary  shortage  of 


iic  for  tile  Cieorgia  jjeach  niovenient,  diic  to  (lie  inabilitv  of 
tlic  Iiuit  Growers'  Kxpress  Company  to  .secure  a  .sufficient 
>up])i).  I'iie  suj)|)ly  of  cars  for  the  movement  of  watermel- 
ons was  handled  througli  the  regional  organization  and 
every  advantage  taken  of  .■^liort  routing  and  relocation  of 
e(|uipnient  to  insure  a  full  sujjjjly  with  a  minimum  of  waste 
e(|uipmeiit.  liiere  was  no  shortage  of  cars  for  this  move- 
ment." 

.\!r.  W'iniiiell  stated  that  the  coal  situation  l)e(  ame  acute 
in  October  owing  to  the  strike  of  coal  miners,  effective  No- 
veml>er  1,  and  jjointed  out  that  as  a  consec|uence  special 
efforts  were  jjut  forth  to  move  cars  to  the  mines  to  insure  a 
maximum  output,  and  that  gcx)d  results  were  secured  from 
this  drive  until  the  day  of  the  strike,  Novcml)er  1. 

Tile  work  of  jjreventing  lo.ss  and  damage  to  freiglit  was 
dwelt  upon  particularly  by  the  regional  director,  who  stated 
tiiat  the  material  increase  in  the  value  of  all  commodities 
handled  ijy  all  railroads  has  greatly  augmented  their  accounts 
for  loss  and  damage,  even  though  there  has  Ijcen  no  material 
increa.se  in  the  number  of  claims  presented.  He  stated  that 
while  complete  statistics  were  not  available,  reports  from  70 
per  cent  of  the  tcjtal  mileage  of  all  roads  in  the  South  showed 
that  for  the  representative  month  of  June,  1919,  compared 
with  the  same  month  in  1918,  there  was  a  decrease  in  the 
numljer  of  new  claims  received  of  30  per  cent  and  a  decrease 
in  the  amount  of  money  claimed  of  37  per  cent. 

"We  have  endeavored,"  said  Mr.  Winchell,  "to  develop 
the  ccjinmodities  upon  which  our  losses  are  heaviest  and  to 
study  the  situation  as  relates  to  them,  with  the  view  to  the 
elimination  of  the  cau.se  for  such  losses." 

Mr.  Winchell  also  paid  particular  attention  to  service  work 
on  the  railroads  in  his  region,  telling  of  the  establishment  of 
the  Southern  Freight  Service  Bureau,  with  central  offices  at 
Atlanta  and  branches  in  15  cities  in  the  Southern  region. 

"The  efficiency  of  the  bureau  has  steadily  increased,"  he 
.said,  "as  has  also  the  volume  of  the  work  handled.  The 
central  and  branch  bureaus  handled  approximately  three 
thousand  tracers  per  week,  and  in  addition  undertook  to 
aid  shippers  in  other  ways,  either  directly  or  by  placing  their 
requests  or  difficulties  before  the  proper  officials  of  the  rail- 
roads involved." 

The  total  movement  of  traffic  in  the  South  in  consideration 
with  that  of  1918  did  not  keep  pace  with  the  increases  shown 
in  some  of  the  other  regions,  the  regional  director  said,  be- 
cause of  the  abnormal  volume  of  military  traffic  moved 
through  the  Southern  region  in  1918,  because  of  the  excep- 
tionally large  1919  grain  crop  in  other  regions,  because  of 
the  insufficient  number  of  ships  available  at  Southern  ports 
for  the  prompt  movement  of  export  traffic,  and  because  of 
the  strike  of  employees  at  the  phosphate  mines  lasting  sev- 
eral months  and  largely  restricting  the  production  of  ton- 
nage of  this  commodity,  which  is  a  considerable  item. 

Discussing  the  increase  in  operating  expenses  and  the 
consequent  shrinkage  in  net  operating  revenue  in  1919  in 
his  region,  Mr.  Winchell  stated  that  this  situation  was  mainly 
affected  by  the  use  of  a  uniform  and  nation-wide  higher  scale 
of  wages,  by  the  fact  that  there  were  irreducible  expenses  of 
operation  which  could  not  be  made  to  fully  accord  with  re- 
ductions in  the  traffic  movement  and  by  the  results  of  the 
unauthorized  and  illegal  strike  of  shopmen  in  August,  which 
affected  lines  in  the  South  to  an  unusual  degree. 


The  Refractories  Traffic  Association,  at  its  annual  election 
held  at  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  on  January  4,  choose  the  following  officers 
for  the  ensuing  year:  A.  H.  Killinger,  traffic  manager  of  the  La- 
clede-Christy  Clay  Products  Company,  president ;  F.  W.  Depp, 
traffic  manager  of  the  Evens  &  Howard  Fire  Brick  Company, 
vice-president ;  J.  C.  Iselin,  traffic  manager  of  the  Blackmer  & 
Post   Pipe  Company,   secretary. 


Highway  Transport  Conference  at  Chicago 

Deficiency  in  Transportation  Facilities  Cited  as  an  Aid  to  the 
Development  of  Motor  Transport 


THAT  THE  EXISTING  DEFICIENCY  in  niilwav  transporta- 
tion facilities  will  require  the  utilization  of  the  motor 
truck  and  motor  transport  for  short-haul  freit^ht  trans- 
portation was  the  theme  embodied  in  practicall)-  all  of  the 
papers  read  before  the  sessions  of  the  Highway  Transport 
Conference,  held  at  Chicago  from  January  24  to  31  inclu- 
sive. A  large  majority  of  these  papers  referred  at  length  to 
the  data  concerning  this  deticiency  published  in  the  Six  Bil- 
lion Dollar  Number  (January  2)  of  the  Railway  Age,  and 
drew  the  conclusion  trom  these  figures  that,  inasmuch  as 
this  enormous  deficiency  cannot  be  made  up  within  the  next 
few  years,  the  motor  truck  must — and  will  be — extensively 
used  for  the  handling  of  l.c.l.  freight  for  distances  varying 
according  to  the  condition  of  public  highways.  In  support 
of  these  conclusions  a  great  many  cost  and  service  compari- 
sons and  predictions  were  marshalled,  all  tending  to  show 
the  inability  of  our  present  transportation  plant  to  handle 
short-haul  traffic  adequately  and  economically  and  the  neces- 
sity, from  a  financial  standpoint,  of  the  consignment  of  this 
t}pe  of  traffic  to  motor  transport. 

The  convention  was  opened  on  Saturday  evening,  Janu- 
ary 24,  with  an  address  by  Governor  W.  L.  Harding  of 
Iowa.  The  following  three  days,  and  on  Friday,  January 
30,  afternoon  and  evening  sessions  were  held,  the  afternoon 
sessions  being  primarily  for  those  engaged  in  the  motor  truck 
business  and  the  evening  sessions  primarily  for  motor  truck 
owners,  operators,  shippers  and  others  interested  in  highway 
transportation.  On  Thursday  morning,  January  29,  after- 
noon and  evening  sessions  were  scheduled,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  National  Highway  Traffic  Association  in  conjunc- 
tion with  its  annual  convention.  The  morning  session,  how- 
ever, was  postponed  and  a  portion  of  the  session's  program 
was  presented  in  addition  to  the  regular  program  arranged 
for  the  afternoon  and  evening  sessions  of  the  same  day.  The 
closing  session  was  held  on  Saturday  afternoon,  January  31. 

Of  particular  interest  to  railroad  and  traffic  men  interested 
in  the  development  of  the  motor  truck  as  a  short-haul  car- 
rier were  the  papers  read  at  the  evening  session  on  January 
26  devoted  to  the  general  subject  of  "The  Motor  Truck  and 
Railroad  Freighting."  At  this  session  W.  J.  L.  Banham, 
general  traffic  manager  of  the  Otis  Elevator  Company,  Chi- 
cago, presented  a  paper  on  "Cost  and  Service  Comparisons," 
the  disucssion  on  which  was  started  by  Frank  T.  Bently, 
traffic  manager  of  the  Illinois  Steel  Company,  Chicago, 
H.  Lorenzen,  general  superintendent  of  the  Hartman  Furni- 
ture &  Carpet  Company,  Chicago,  also  presented  a  paper  at 
this  session  on  "The  Economic  Range  of  the  Motor  Truck," 
the  discussion  on  which  was  started  by  Charles  W.  Reid, 
manager  of  the  Transportation  Bureau  of  the  Federal  High- 
way Council,  Washington. 

Mr.  Banham,  in  making  cost  and  service  comparisons  be- 
tween short-haul  freight  moved  by  rail  and  by  motor  truck, 
said  in  part: 

"There  seems  to  be  no  question  at  the  present  time  that  the 
carrying  of  l.c.l  shipments  to  short-haul  points  by  rail  is  not 
only  expensive  to  the  shippers  but  is  also  unprofitable  to  the 
carriers.  Until  recently  it  seemed  to  be  almost  necessary  for 
the  shippers  to  u.se  the  rail  carriers  for  the  movement  of  their 
l.c.l.  shipments  to  nearby  points,  regardless  of  expense  and 
delay,  as  the  motor  truck  operators  did  not  seem  to  make  any 
organized  effort  to  take  care  of  this  class  of  freight. 

"It  is  extremely  difficult  for  the  carriers  to  figure  the  cost 
of  transportation  of  package  freight  hauled  short  distances. 


and  jjarticularlv  to  such  points  on  which  they  do  not  have  a 
through  car  movement.  It  is  equally  difficult  for  the  ship- 
pers to  ascertain  the  cost  of  transporting  similar  freight. 
rran,sportation  costs  do  not  necessarily  mean  l.c.l.  freight 
rates  and  motor  truck  rates,  although  both  rates  are  a  part 
of  the  transportation  costs. 

"What  I  understand  to  be  a  true  transportation  cost  is  all 
expense  involved  in  making  a  shipment,  starting  with  the 
boxing  or  packing  expense,  together  with  handling  expense 
in  the  shipping  department,  the  loading  of  freight  on  teams 
for  delivery  to  the  freight  house,  teaming  charges  from  the 
shipping  department  to  the  local  freight  house,  and  addi- 
tional labor  incidental  thereto.  To  this  must  be  added  the 
l.c.l.  freight  rate  and  additional  charge  for  cartage  at  the 
delivery  point,  with  such  other  expenses  that  may  be  caused 
by  requests  for  tracing,  duplication  of  shipments  lost  or 
damaged  in  transit,  entering  of  claims,  checking  of  freight 
bills,  delay  to  shipments  in  transit  and  the  expense  of  carry- 
ing additional  stock  to  take  care  of  freight  in  transit  when 
moving  via  rail  carriers. 

"Tf  you  will  make  an  analysis  of  the  charges  ovcering  your 
shipments  it  will  be  of  interest  for  you  to  know  the  amount 
it  costs  to  make  l.c.l.  shipments,  and  if  you  will  compare 
these  costs  against  the  same  shipments  moving  via  motor 
truck  you  should  be  in  position  to  eliminate  a  number  of  the 
co.st  items  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  go 
to  the  same  expense  for  packing  or  boxing  freight  shipments 
when  moving  via  motor  truck,  inasmuch  as  there  is  usually 
no  transfer  in  transit. 

"For  the  information  of  truck  users  I  have  compiled  some 
figures  showing  the  cost  of  freight  movement  compared  with 
the  same  movement  via  motor  truck.  These  figures  are 
worked  out  on  an  average  basis,  and  while  substantially  cor- 
rect they  may  not  cover  peculiar  local  conditions.  We  have 
included  in  the  freight  cost  the  first-class  rate,  plus  30  cents 
per  hundred  pounds  teaming  charges  at  shipping  and  receiv- 
ing point.  To  these  costs  must  be  added  17  per  cent  for  the 
cost  of  carrying  the  increased  weight  cau.sed  by  heavy  box- 
ing and  24  cents  per  hundred  pounds  for  the  increased  cost 
of  boxing.  The  rate  via  motor  truck  covers  delivery  from 
the  shipper's  warehouse  to  the  receiver's  warehouse,  and  I 
have  averaged  this  rate  and  believe  it  to  be  a  fair  one  to  use 
in  connection  with  the  freight  movement. 

Comparison   of   Costs    Between    L.    C.    L.    Movement   and   Motor   Truck 
Transportation  on  Per  One  Hundred  Pounds. 

Via  Via 
From  Newark,   N.  J.,   to:                                         freight         motortruck 

Yonkers,  N.  Y $1.00  $0.20 

New    York    City 88  .IS 

Passaic,   N.J 88  .15 

Paterson,    N.   J 88  .18 

New  Brunswick,  N.   J 88  .35 

Trenton,    N.     T 88  .55 

Philadelphia,   Pa 98  .75 

Downington,    Pa 1.11  1.10 

Bridgeport,    Conn 1.12  .75 

New   Haven,   Conn 1.12  .80 

Waterville.   Conn 1.12  .85 

Hartford,    Conn 1.12  .95 

Providence,  R.   1 1.21  1.15 

Port  Jefferson,  L.I... 98  .75 

Asbury   Park,    N.J 94  .45 

Allentown,    Pa 1.05  .75 

Bethlehem,    Pa 1.02  .75 

Easton,   Pa 95  .70 

Kingston,   N.   Y 1.06  .75 

"I  consider  one  of  the  greatest  savings  made  possible  by 
motor  truck  transportation  to  be  in  lumber  and  other  ma  te- 
rial  used  for  packing,  together  with  additional  labor  and 
other  charges  incidental  thereto.    The  amount  of  this  saving, 
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liowi-vor,  will  lir  loiitrolii-d  larm'ly  hv  tlu-  nuitcrial  to  be 
hoxiHJ  or  packi'd  ami  how  nuuli  K-s.s  ])rott'Ction  can  bo  used 
when  moving  via  motor  tnn  k  as  again.st  a  l.i.l.  niovniK-nt 
via  rail. 

"Any  conipari.son  of  .service  between  rail  movement  and 
motor  truck  movement  is  entirely  in  favor  of  the  motor  truck, 
as  it  is  necessary  for  the  motor  truck  operators  to  make  deliv- 
ery in  the  shortest  possible  time  in  order  to  operate  their 
equipment  linancially  successfully. 

"The  congestion  of  freight  on  the  various  piers  and  ter- 
minals is  caused  largely  by  the  accumulation  of  l.c.l.  ship- 
ments, anil  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  this  congestion  can  be 
largel)-  relieveil  l)y  the  increased  use  of  motor  truck  transpor- 
tation to  short-haul  points."' 

Mr.  Bently,  in  discussing  Mr.  IJanham's  paper,  cited  the 
existing  deficiency  in  transportation  facilities  and  the  ojjpor- 
tunity  for  the  development  of  the  motor  truck  as  a  short-haul 
carrier,  however  em])hasizing  the  fact  that  until  this  deficiency 
is  so  made  up  that  tiie  railroads  will  be  enabled  to  adequately 
handle  road-building  materials  highways  cannot  be  con- 
structed and  the  motor  truck  will  therefore  be  unable  to  give 
such  service  as  will  i)ermit  of  its  establishment  as  the  logi- 
cal carrier  for  short-haul  l.c.l.  traffic. 

Mr.  Lorenzen,  after  stating  that  the  economic  range  of  the 
motor  truck  is  governed  by:  first,  good  roads;  second,  legis- 
lation; third,  the  kind  of  hauling;  and,  fourth,  the  rate  or 
remuneration,  said  in  part: 

"The  opportunity  for  motor  truck  freighting  is  immense. 
Railroads  and  express  companies  are  no  longer  giving  the 
prompt  service  to  which  the  public  is  entitled,  rates  are  going 
up  and  service  is  going  down;  the  so-called  short-haul  has 
forever  furnished  the  argument  of  the  railroad  companies 
for  increase  in  freight  rates.  It  is  the  so-called  short-haul 
that  will  give  motor  truck  freighting  its  start  and  its  first 
economic  range,  and  the  greatest  opportunity  to  demonstrate 
that  express  service  is  possible  between  cities  lying  from  95 
to  100  miles  apart. 

"It  is  said  that  back  of  every  railroad  employee  there  is 
an  investment  of  about  ten  thousand  dollars  in  equipment  of 
one  kind  or  another.  It  is  represented  in  rolling  stock,  in 
roadbeds,  in  tracks,  vast  buildings,  depots,  repair  shops,  etc. 
This  is  an  investment  which  creates  a  fixed  charge  that  the 
motor  truck  owner  is  not  concerned  in. 

"The  improved  railroad  transports  merchandise  a  distance 
of  one  thousand  miles  at  perhaps  a  less  expense  than  the 
stage  coach  did  for  a  distance  of  fifty  miles.  At  that,  trans- 
portation cost  during  the  last  few  years  has  increased  stead- 
ily, and  with  the  increase  of  transportation  cost  the  rail- 
road's expenditure  for  equipment  has  increased  proportion- 
ately— we  will  grant  this — but  with  a  range  of  motor  truck 
transport  scientifically  worked  out,  rates  vi^ill  be  much  less." 

The  haulage  problem  of  the  farmer  was  discussed  at  the 
Tuesday  evening  session.  The  necessity  for  the  quick  move- 
ment of  commodities  produced  on  farms  to  nearby  markets 
was  emphasized,  and  the  comparison  between  the  service 
which  could  be  rendered  by  motor  transport  and  the  service 
which  is  now  being  rendered  by  rail  carriers  was  presented. 

The  evening  session  on  Wednesday  was  devoted  to  a  dis- 
cussion of  developments  in  transportation,  particularly  the 
rural  motor  express  and  the  "ship-by-truck"  movement. 

The  two  sessions  on  Thursday,  January  29,  held  under 
the  direction  of  the  National  Highway  Traffic  Association, 
were  devoted  to  the  presentation  of  the  reports  of  committees 
of  the  association  and  the  reading  of  papers  on  the  general 
subject  of  highways  and  motor  transport.  Professor  Henry 
E.  Riggs,  of  the  University  of  Michigan,  prepared  the  report 
of  the  committee  on  "The  Inter-relationship  of  Highway, 
Waterway  and  Railway  Transport."  This  report  was  pre- 
sented to  the  association  by  Professor  A.  H.  Blanchard,  pro- 
fessor in  charge  of  highway  engineering  and  highway  trans- 


port, University  of  Michigan,  and  jjresident  of  the  National 
Highway  Traffic  As.sociatioii.  The  report  in  general  con- 
tained recommendations  to  the  a.ssoc  iation  as  to  the  various 
|)hases  of  the  iiighway  trans|)orl  proljlem,  which  should  be 
studied  by  a  committee  during  the  coming  year.  In  closing 
his  rei)ort,  Profe.s.sor  Riggs  stated  that  without  c|uesticjn.  the 
railroad  is  and  always  will  be  the  mcj.st  efficient  carrier  for 
long-haul  traffic,  but  that  motor  tran.sport  for  .short-haul 
traffic  should  l)e  develoj)ed  to  supjjlement  our  railroad  system. 
.'\t  i)oth  of  the  Thursday  .sessions  it  was  charged  by  sev- 
eral of  the  s])cakers  that  railroad  interests  are  not  wholc- 
lieartedly  behind  the  development  of  the  motor  truck  as  a 
sliort-haul  carrier,  although  it  is  readily  admitted  that  this 
traffic  is  handled  by  tiie  railroads  at  a  loss.  Suj)plementing 
tliis  charge  was  another,  brought  forward  by  sjjeakers  on 
tlie  legi.slative  aspect  of  the  situation,  who  charged  that  many 
of  the  state  railroad  commissions  are  under  the  control  of 
railroad  interests  and  are  therefore  doing  all  in  their  power 
to  hinder  the  development  of  motor  transport. 


Derailment  at  Grand  Isle,  Vermont 

ELEVKN  P.\SSKNGERS  Suffering  from  frost-bitten  limbs, 
after  l^eing  partly  submerged  in  Lake  Champlain,  when 
the  tem|)erature  was  38  deg.  F.  below  zero,  was  the  ex- 
citing outcome  of  a  derailment  which  hai)[x.med  on  the  Rutland 
Railroad  near  Grand  Isle,  Vt.,  on  Saturday  morning,  January 
.3 1 ,  about  6  o'clock.  Northbound  j)assenger  train  No.  5 1 ,  made 
up  mainly  of  sleeping  cars  from  New  York  and  Boston,  was 
thrown  off  the  track  by  a  broken  rail  and  one  sleeping  car 
fell  down  a  low  bank  and  was  overturned,  Ijreaking  the  ice  and 
lodging  partly  in  the  water  of  the  lake.     Most  of  its  occupants 
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were  thrown  to  the  front  end  of  the  car,  and,  until  rescued, 
were  in  imminent  danger  of  being  frozen  in  the  icy  waters. 
Passengers  in  the  two  sleeping  cars  at  the  rear  of  the  train,  not 
overturned,  joined  the  trainmen  in  rescuing  the  victims,  and 
as  soon  as  possible  they  were  taken  to  hospitals  and  hotels 
in  Burlington,  about  20  miles  south  of  the  point  of  accident. 
About  twenty  passengers  altogether,  were  injured,  but  aside 
from  the  suffering  due  to  cold  the  injuries  were  all  classed 
as  not  serious. 

The  accident  happened  near  the  bridge  across  Hibbard 
Bay.  The  two  engines,  baggage  car,  and  one  sleeper  held 
to  the  tracks  as  the  train  went  bumping  along  for  several 
hundred  feet,  and  the  fore  part  of  the  train  was  on  the 
bridge  when  the  other  cars  rolled  off  and  down  the  bank. 


Conferees  Come  to  Agreement  on  Railroad  Bill 


Statutory  Rule  of  Rate  Making  Accepted  With  Fifty-Fifty 
Division  of  Earnings  Over  Six  Per  Cent 


ANE\^'  ER,\  in  the  regulation  of  the  railroads  will  be 
inaugurated  on  March  1  under  the  terms  of  the  agree- 
ment reached  on  Wednesday,  February  4,  by  the  con- 
ference committee  that  has  been  working  since  December  22 
to  reconcile  the  conflicting  features  of  the  Esch  and  Cummins 
bills  passed  by  the  House  and  the  Senate  respectively.  A 
few  details  and  relinements  of  language  remained  to  be  set- 
tled, but  it  was  announced  that  the  final  report  of  the  con- 
ferees would  be  submitted  to  Congress  by  the  first  of  the  week 
and  that  it  would  undoubtedly  be  accepted  by  Congress 
before  March  1 . 

The  agreement  as  announced  provides  for  a  statutor}^'  rule 
of  rate-making  by  which  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion will  be  required  to  so  regulate  rates  as  to  provide  a  net 
return  of  5^/2  per  cent,  with  a  permissive  Yz  per  cent  addi- 
tional for  what  are  generally  termed  non-productive  improve- 
ments, on  the  aggregate  value  of  railroad  property  in  a  rate- 
making  group  or  district,  and  railroads  earning  over  6  per 
cent  on  their  value  will  ]>e  required  to  contribute  one-half  of 
the  excess  to  a  general  railroad  contingent  fund,  to  be  ad- 
ministered by  the  commission.  After  two  years  from  the  pas- 
sage of  the  act.  or  after  a  year  and  one-half  from  the  expira- 
tion of  the  six-months'  period  also  provided  in  the  bill  during 
which  the  railroads  will  continue  to  be  guaranteed  the  pres- 
ent standard  return,  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
may  readjust  the  percentage  and  change  it  from  time  to  time 
thereafter,  but'  for  the  period  named,  which  was  to  be  defi- 
nitely determined  after  further  conference,  the  bill  will  con- 
stitute a  general  guaranty  to  the  railroads  as  a  whole  of  5^ 
per  cent  upon  the  value  by  groups  and  thereafter  the  com- 
mission will  be  required  to  observe  a  definite  percentage 
standard  of  reasonableness.  The  provisions  for  a  division 
of  the  excess  earnings  are  to  remain  effective.  Provision  is 
also  made  for  the  building  up  of  individual  railroad  reserve 
funds  until  they  reach  5  per  cent  of  the  value,  after  which 
any  excess  earnings  may  be  used  for  any  proper  corporate 
purpose. 

The  House  conferees  therefore  agreed  to  accept  not  only 
the  principle  but  most  of  the  details  of  Section  6  of  the  Cum- 
mins bill,  except  that  the  commission  may  change  the  per- 
centage after  two  years,  instead  of  every  five  years  as  pro- 
vided in  the  Cummins  bill,  and  the  railroads  are  allowed  to 
retain  a  more  liberal  division  of  the  excess  earnings.  The 
Cummins  bill  provided  for  the  retention  of  only  one-half 
between  6  and  7  per  cent  and  one-fourth  above  7  per  cent 
until  the  individual  reserve  funds  are  built  up  and  one-third 
above  6  per  cent  thereafter.  The  Hou.se  bill  contained  no 
rule  of  rate-making  and  the  House  conferees  held  out  until 
the  last  against  the  stating  of  any  percentage  in  the  law, 
although  they  were  willing  to  have  the  commission  determine 
a  percentage. 

To  win  the  acceptance  of  Section  6  the  Senate  conferees 
sacrificed  the  other  distinctive  features  of  the  Cummins  bil! 
providing  for  a  prohibition  against  strikes,  for  a  plan  of 
compulsory  consolidation  with  reincor]>oration  under  federal 
charters,  and  the  transportation  board,  which  was  to  take 
over  many  of  the  administrative  functions  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  and  some  new  ones  created  bv  the 
hill. 

In  place  of  the  anti-strike  clause  an  agreement  was  reached 
on  a  plan  for  the  settlement  of  labor  controversies  by  a  series 
of  adjustment  boards,  composed  of  an  equal  number  of  rep- 
resentatives of  the  railroad  managements  and  the  employees, 
and  an  apf>eal  beard  of  five  meml)ers  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
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dent  to  give  final  decisions  in  cases  where  the  adjustment 
boards  are  unable  to  agree  and  to  represent  the  public  interest. 

The  details  regarding  the  number  and  organization  of  the 
labor  boards,  as  well  as  several  other  important  but  com- 
paratively minor  provisions  of  the  bill,  were  to  be  taken  up 
b)-  Senator  Cummins  and  Representative  Esch  on  Thursday 
for  final  adjustment.  Meanwhile  the  exact  details  of  the 
language  to  be  used  has  not  been  made  public.  The  mem- 
bers of  the  wage  boards  will  not  lase  their  representative 
character,  they  will  retain  their  connection  with  the  railroads 
and  the  labor  unions  and  will  not  be  government  officials,  the 
purpose  being  to  preserve  as  much  as  possible  of  the  idea  of 
voluntary  adjustment,  but  the  appeal  board  will  decide  where 
they  are  unable  to  agree  and  Senator  Cummins  said  that  it 
would  protect  the  public  interest  against  an  agreement  that 
might  represent  a  burden  upon  the  public,  which  is  taken 
to  mean  that  it  would  have  a  veto  power.  It  is  hoped  that  a 
final  decision  of  such  a  board  would  have  sufficient  backing 
of  public  opinion  to  prevent  a  strike  except  in  the  most  seri- 
ous cases. 

The  House  conferees  persistently  refused  to  accept 
any  plan  that  would  make  strikes  unlawful,  even  with- 
out a  penalty,  representing  that  it  would  be  impossible 
to  get  a  bill  through  the  House  including  such  a  provision, 
over  the  opposition  of  the  labor  organizations.  The  House 
is  also  strongly  opposed  to  the  idea  of  a  percentage  standard 
of  rate-making  and  it  is  expected  that  the  inclusion  of  this 
feature  will  require  more  of  a  fight  in  the  House  than  in  the 
Senate  against  the  bill  as  a  whole,  but  the  determination  of 
the  Repuljlican  majority  to  pass  a  railroad  bill  before  the 
date  set  by  the  President  for  the  return  of  the  railroads  to 
private  management  is  counted  upon  to  put  it  through. 

The  provisions  of  the  House  bill  for  permissive  consolida- 
t'ons  with  the  a]>proval  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission will  be  retained,  strengthened  by  authorizing  the 
commission  to  make  a  general  survey  and  prepare  a  general 
plan  of  consolidation  with  which  all  voluntary-  plans  for 
consolidation  must  comply  Ix-fore  being  approved.  The  plan 
for  federal  incorj^oration,  which  was  an  incident  to  the  Senate 
Ijill  plan  for  consolidation,  was  abandoned  and  the  obstacle 
of  state  laws  against  consolidation  will  be  overcome  by  the 
direct  legislation  for  consolidation. 

As  a  result  of  the  elimination  of  the  proposed  transporta- 
tion board,  all  regulating  authority  as  far  as  interstate  com- 
merce commerce  is  concerned  will  remain  centered  in  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  which  will  be  enlarged 
by  the  addition  of  two  additional  members,  making  a  total 
cf  11,  and  their  duties  and  powers  will  be  greatly  increased 
by  the  bill.  As  there  has  been  a  vacancy  in  the  commission 
since  Januan'  1,  1919,  this  will  require  the  appointment  of 
three  new  commissioners.  In  addition  to  the  enlarged  func- 
tions of  the  interstate  commission  provided  for  in  the  sections 
of  the  Ijill  relating  to  rates,  regulation  of  securit}'  issues  and 
of  car  service,  it  will  also  be  given  a  considerable  measure  of 
control  over  the  action  of  state  commissions  l)y  the  enactment 
into  law  of  the  principles  of  the  Shreveport  decision.  The 
conference  report  will  contain  the  provision  for  joint  hearings 
i)y  the  state  and  interstate  commissions  in  cases  involving  a 
conflict  of  state  and  interstate  rates  and  in  case  of  disagree- 
ment the  federal  commission  is  given  power  to  set  aside  a 
state  rate  which  is  found  to  be  unduly  discriminatory  against 
interstate  commerce,  or  to  make  such  orders  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  remove  an  undue  discrimination  or  preference  against 
interstate  commerce.     Carriers  were  also  given  the  right  to 
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tliallcnuc  a  stati'  rati-  fur  disi  liniiiiatioii  liy  filing  ;i  i(»in|)laint 
wiUi  tljt»  Jiitu>laU'  ('omiiiorc*'  Commis.sion,  with  tlu-  consent 
of  tlio  commission.  ~  .tl.-'o  ono  of  tlu-  final  acts  of  the  confori'cs 
was  a  (Iciisiun  that  in  addition  to  tin-  provision  that  existing 
rates  shall  remain  in  effect  until  clianged  by  competent 
authority,  existing  rates  put  into  effect  hy  tiic  director  gen- 
eral may  not  lie  clianged  except  hy  the  Interstate  Commerce 
(■ommis'<ii)n  tluring  the  six  months  guarantee  peri(Kl  during 
wiiich  the  I'nited  States  is  sponsor  for  the  income  of  the 
carriers.  Thi-  is  to  ])revent  action  Ijy  state  authorities  to 
reduce  the  rates  made  by  the  Railroad  .\dmini.stration  and 
was  directly  inspired  by  the  fact  that  the  attention  of  the  con- 
ferees was  called  to  an  order  recently  issued  by  the  Illinois 
Public  I'tilities  t"(;mniission  suspending,  as  of  the  date  that 
the  railroads  are  returned  to  private  management,  all  rate 
increases  initiated  by  the  director  general  during  the  f)eriod 
of  federal  control. 

The  conferees  were  advised  on  Wednesday,  February  4, 
that  the  Illinois  commission  did  not  actually  intend  to 
displace  the  rates  on  that  date  but  its  order  was  taken  at  its 
face  value,  as  it  would  automatically  have  restored  the  state 
two-cent  fare  law  and  the  Illinois  commissioners'  classifica- 
tion, and  was  taken  as  a  warning  of  what  might  be  done  in 
other  states. 

As  has  been  previously  reported  the  conferees  have  agreed 
upon  a  $300,000,000  revolving  fund  from  which  loans  may 
be  made  to  railroads  and  also  uix>n  a  10-year  period  for  the 
funding  of  the  indebtedness  of  the  carriers  to  the  government, 
but  there  are  important  differences  between  the  Esch  and 
Cummins  bills  on  this  provision  on  which  the  tenns  of  the 
reconciliation  have  not  yet  been  disclosed.  The  provisions 
for  a  six  months'  continuation  of  the  guaranty  also  contain 
details  of  vital  importance  not  yet  announced.  Provision  is 
made,  however,  by  which  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion may  recast  the  accounts  so  that  the  guaranty  will  not 
cover  abnonnal  expenditures  for  operation  and  is  authorized 
to  limit  the  charge  to  operating  expenses  for  maintenance 
to  the  standard  provided  for  in  the  standard  compensation 
contracts,  whkh  is  based  on  the  expenditures  during  the  test 
period  equated  for  increased  prices  and  wages. 

It  is  understood  that  the  conferees  have  definitely  decided 
to  drop  the  provision  in  the  Esch  bill,  inserted  at  the  request 
of  the  labor  organizations,  confirming  for  the  future  all  wage 
orders  of  the  .Railroad  Administration  until  superseded  by 
mutual  agreement  or  by  the  action  of  a  bi-partisan  wage 
adjustment  board.  They  also  eliminated  the  amendment  to 
the  Senate  bill  offered  by  Senator  Smith  of  Georgia  requir- 
ing railroads  to  secure  the  approval  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  before  filing  a  tariff  containing  an  in- 
creased rate.  They  accepted  the  language  of  the  Senate  bill 
which  does  not  give  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
power  to  prescribe  minimum  joint  rail  and  water  rates.  The 
House  amendment  to  the  Panama  canal  act  to  authorize  the 
commission  to  allow  railroads  to  operate  boat  lines  on  the 
Great  Lakes  and  in  coastwise  service  if  found  by  the  commis- 
sion to  be  in  the  public  interest,  in  spite  of  reduction  of  com- 
petition, was  eliminated.  The  Senate  amendment  to  the  long 
and  short  haul  clause,  proposed  bv  Senator  Poindexter  as  a 
rigid  rule  but  modified  to  give  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission discretion  to  allow-  relief  from  its  strict  interpreta- 
tion, was  accepted  with  a  provision  that  the  rate  made  to 
meet  competition  shall  be  "reasonably  compensatory." 

The  form  of  the  report  of  the  conferees  will  be  a  recom- 
mendation that  the  House  recede  from  its  disagreement  from 
the  Senate  amendment  to  its  bill  and  that  it  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  amendments  to  the  Senate  bill,  which  is  tech- 
nically an  amendment  to  the  Esch  bill,  and  the  conferees  will 
write  the  new  bill.  It  is  expected  that  the  report  will  be 
acted  upon  promptly  in  lx)th  houses  and  that  it  will  precede 
tl'.e  proposed  discussion  of  the  peace  treaty  in  the  Senate. 

Asked  for  his  opinion  of  the  bill  as  agreed  upon.  Senator 


(  uininin-  -aid:  "ll  i-  luilher  as  good  nor  as  iiad  a-  it  might 
be  •■ 

.Mlrcd  r.  Ihiiiii,  iDunM-l  for  the  .\.sso<  iation  of  Railway 
Executives,  ha.-  tiled  with  the  conference  committee  a  suj)- 
|>lemental  memorandum  making  .suggestions  for  jjoints  to  l>e 
c(  n.-idered  on  various  phases  of  the  |)roposed  legislation.  He 
suggested  that  as  a  means  (jf  making  certain  that  the  Presi- 
dent is  iH,t  confined  by  the  federal  control  act  in  cases  wiiere 
no  ( omj.ensation  contract  has  been  signed,  to  the  ')()  j)er  cent 
c<r  the  standard  return  provided  for  in  the  act,  the  in.sertion 
of  the  following  in  parenthesis  (without  the  limitation  of 
the  ')()  per  ccMit  im|)osed  bv  Sectic;n  2  of  the  federal  ccntrol 
act). 

He  also  suggested  that  the  I'resident  be  given  authorit)- 
in  his  discretion  to  "comijromise"  matters  in  dispute  in  order 
to  adjust  many  of  the  vastly  complicated  matters  within  a 
reasonable  time  and  without  endless  litigation.  Objection 
was  made  to  the  j)rovision  in  the  House  bill  that  the  [x-'ricxl 
of  federal  control  shall  not  be  cc;mputed  as  a  part  of  the 
period  of  limitaticai  in  actions  against  carriers  or  in  claims 
for  reparation  to  the  commission  for  causes  of  action  arising 
jirior  to  federal  control. 

If  the  provision  of  the  Senate  hill  relating  to  the  temporary 
guaranty  to  railroads  after  the  termination  of  federal  control 
is  retained,  Mr.  Thom  suggested  that  the  language  providing 
for  the  expiration  of  the  guaranty  when  the  commission  ren- 
ders its  decision  as  to  rates  Ije  omitted  so  that  the  guaranty 
may  be  continued  until  the  rates  ap])roved  by  the  commis- 
sion go  into  effect. 

Regarding  the  labor  provisions,  it  was  sugge.sted  that  in 
the  i)ublic  interest  it  is  desirable  to  localize  as  much  as  pos- 
sible any  matter  of  controversies  between  employers  and  em- 
I)loyees  by  providing  that  all  matters  of  personal  discipline 
arising  en  the  lines  of  a  carrier  should,  so  far  as  possible, 
l)e  dealt  with  c;n  that  line  and  the  consequences  restricted  to 
that  line. 

The  provisions  imposing  upon  carriers  the  duty  to  make 
disposition  of  coal  cars  in  accordance  with  respective  require- 
ments of  the  bills  were  objected  to  on  the  ground  that. the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  is  already  fully  empowered 
to  deal  with  this  suliject  and  has  in  many  instances  promul- 
gated rules  and  regulations  for  the  guidance  of  carriers.  A 
memorandum  by  A.  G.  Gutheim  of  the  Car  Service  Section 
of  the  Railroad  Administration  is  quoted,  in  which  Mr. 
Gutheim  says  there  is  no  particular  reason  why  special  legis- 
lation should  be  enacted  to  protect  shippers  of  coal  in  the 
use  of  a  particular  equipment  which  their  commodity  re- 
quires. Mr.  Gutheim  gives  a  history  of  the  assigned  coal 
car  s'tuaticn  during  the  past  three  years  and  declares  that 
the  Cummins  bill  not  only  abolishes  assigned  cars  for  rail- 
road fuel  loading  but  abolishes  the  assignment  of  a  private 
car  to  its  owner's  mine  for  the  owner's  loading.  Regarding 
the  assigned  car  situation,  Mr.  Gutheim  savs: 

"During  1917  railroads  quite  generally  were  obtaining 
their  fuel  coal  by  assigning  cars  to  mines  holding  contracts 
to  ship  such  coal  on  one  or  another  form  of  contract.  Such 
mines  were  then  protected  in  the  supply  of  cars  to  the  extent 
of  their  fuel  coal  contracts  even  though  the  regular  car  dis- 
tribution was  not  sufficient  to  provide  a  full  car  supply  for 
all  mines. 

"^^'hen  the  Fuel  Administration  began  to  function  it  seized 
upon  the  assigned  car  method  of  protecting  railroads  as  a 
means  of  protecting  the  consignment  of  coal  to  certain  con- 
sumers whose  output  was  deemed  essential  in  the  war  pro- 
gram. .\s  a  result  of  this,  by  about  December,  1917,  when 
federal  control  was  in  sight,  so  many  cars  were  being  as- 
signed for  particular  railroad  and  commercial  loading  that 
the  cars  available  for  ord'nar\'  commercial  distribution  on 
manv  railroads  were  practically  nil. 

"\Mien  the  Railroad  Administration  began  to  function  and 
die  question  of  renewing  the  contracts  for  fuel  coal  came  up. 
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representatives  of  the  administration,  according  to  the  coal 
operators,  flatly  announced  to  the  operators  that  they  pro- 
posed to  use  assigned  cars  for  the  purpose  of  getting  a  better 
price  for  railroad  fuel.  However  this  may  be,  there  was 
naturally  a  considerable  protest  by  coal  operators  against 
assigned  coal  cars,  and  a  detennined  fight  to  alDolished  the 
practice  was  begun.  This  was  taken  up  by  the  National 
Coal  As.sociation,  and  about  March,  1918,  the  Fuel  Admini- 
stration also  became  a  proponent  of  the  abolishment  of  as- 
signed cars  for  coal  loading.  The  director  general  of  rail- 
roads was  of  opinion  that  such  assigned  cars  should  Ijc  con- 
tinued. .'\n  impasse  between  Messrs.  Garfield  and  McAdoo 
resulted,  and  the  question  was  carried  to  President  ^^'ilson, 
who  adopted  the  Fuel  Administration's  view,  abolished  as- 
signed cars,  but  simultaneously  ruled  that  the  government 
maximum  price  of  coal  in  all  districts  should  be  cut  10  cents 
per  ton. 

"It  is  interesting  to  note  here  that  the  Railroad  Administra- 
tion in  their  contentions  claimed  that  the  assigned  car  method 
of  loading  railroad  fuel  would  save  them  approximately 
$60,000,000  a  year.  The  Fuel  Administration  was  expect- 
ing an  output  of  600,000,000  tons  of  bituminous  in  1918. 
It  may  be  that  this  is  where  the  10  cents  per  ton  figure  came 
from. 

"Assigned  cars  for  railroad  fuel  loading  were  then  abol- 
ished. It  was  appreciated  by  the  Fuel  Administration  that 
one  result  of  this  might  bj?  to  embarrass  the  railroads  in  ob- 
taining adequate  shipments  of  locomotive  fuel.  Therefore, 
it  was  agreed  by  the  Fuel  Administration  that  railroad  fuel 
supply  should  be  furnished  in  complete  fulfillment  of  all  re- 
quirements through  the  medium  of  the  district  representa- 
tives of  the  Fuel  Administration  in  the  various  coal  produc- 
ing districts,  railroad  fuel  being  placed  in  Class  I  on  the 
priority  list. 

"The  particular  point  to  bear  in  mind  is  that  with  the 
abolishment  of  assigned  cars  for  railroad  fuel  loading,  the 
government  maximum  price  was  cut  10  cents  per  ton,  and 
there  was  a  positive  guarantee  of  an  adequate  supply  of  rail- 
road fuel  by  a  government  body  in  a  position  to  fulfill  that 
guarantee. 

"After  the  Fuel  Administration  ceased  to  function  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1919,  there  was  for  a  long  while  a  considerable  sur- 
plus of  coal  cars  and  a  slack  market  for  bituminous  coal. 
In  consequence,  the  railroads  had  no  difficulty  in  oijtaining 
their  fuel.  With  the  advent  of  a  car  .shortage  period  in  July, 
1919,  however,  the  Railroad  Administration  found  that  it 
did  not  have  the  power  of  assigned  cars  in  order  to  obtain 
its  fuel,  nor  did  it  have  any  method  of  enforcing  shipment 
on  railroad  fuel  contracts,  on  account  of  the  Fuel  Administra- 
tion having  ceased  to  function,  and  its  district  representatives 
being  no  longer  at  work.  The  result  was  that  many  railroads 
became  embarrassed  by  reason  of  inadequate  fuel  supply 
and  there  was  a  constant  struggle  on  many  roads  to  get 
enough  fuel  to  keep  on  a  safe  margin.  In  a  few  instances 
railroads  were  advised  by  the  Car  Service  Section  not  to  ac- 
cept billing  of  commercial  coal  from  mines  holding  railroad 
fuel  contracts  until  the  obligations  on  such  contracts  had 
been  fully  met  by  those  mines.  The  coal  operators  individu- 
ally and  through  the  National  Coal  Association  questioned 
the  legality  of  this  action,  taking  the  position  throughout 
that  the  Railroad  Administration  could  not  utilize  assigned 
cars  to  obtain  railroad  fuel,  nor  could  it  enforce  preferential 
loading  of  railroad  fuel  out  of  the  regular  daily  distribution 
jf  cars. 

"This  is  the  situation  which  the  propased  legislation  aims 
:o  perpetuate.  The  legislation  was  requested  by  the  National 
Coal  Association.  There  are  important  members  of  that  As- 
>ociation  who  do  not  favor  this  legislation,  and  who  are  per- 
Fectlv  willing  that  the  railroads  should  continue  to  buy  coal 
m  the  assigned  car  basis. 


"i'he  legislation  jjroposed  is  not  neces.sary.  There  is  no 
reason,  after  full  and  complete  jurisdiction  over  car  service 
is  given  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commision  or  the  Trans- 
portation Board,  why  the  Congress  should  legislate  for  the 
particular  benefit  of  one  class  of  shippers  on  a  question  of 
car  service.  If  the  arguments  which  were  presented  to  the 
Fuel  Administration  and  to  the  President  in  justification  of 
the  abolishment  of  assigned  cars  in  time  of  war  are  meri- 
torious in  time  of  peace,  the  operators  have  merely  to  prove 
that  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  to  obtain  a  just 
and  reasonable  rule  for  car  distribution  to  coal  mines.  The 
commission  should  not  be  ousted  of  this  i)articular  phase  of 
car  service  jurisdiction  b}-  particular  legislation  on  the  riart 
;:f  Congress. 

"However,  if  this  legislation  is  to  stay  in  the  bill,  four 
things  are  necessary.  First,  there  should  be  some  assur- 
ance to  the  railroads  that  if  they  may  not  get  their  fuel  sup- 
ply by  assigned  cars,  then  preferential  shipment  of  that  coal 
should  be  guaranteed  them  bj-  the  legislation  which  abolishes 
the  assigned  cars.  Second,  Congress  should  not  legislate 
in  detail  as  to  the  counting  of  cars  and  the  balancfn.r  of 
distribution  on  a  fourteen-day  basis.  It  is  difficult  enough 
now,  when  the  railroads  are  accounting  for  car  distribution 
to  mines  on  a  monthly  basis,  to  even  up  in  the  month  period. 
It  would  be  impossible,  with  due  regard  to  the  interests  of 
the  country  for  coal  production,  to  balance  on  a  fourteen- 
day  period  basis,  especially  during  extreme  winter  weather. 
Third,  there  have  been  instances  in  the  past,  and  there  un- 
doubtedly- will  come  instances  in  the  future,  when,  in  order 
to  protect  Ijunker  coal  requirements  for  the  Navy,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  furnish  preferential  or  assigned  cars  to  certain  mines, 
and  this  ma)-  well  hapi)en  in  time  other  than  that  of  war  or 
threatened  war.  Some  leeway  should  be  given  to  take  care 
of  emergency-  situations,  either  for  the  government  or  other 
consumers. 

"Further,  it  is  to  Le  cbseived  that  the  Cummins  bill  not 
only  abolishes  assigned  cars  for  railroad  fuel  loading  but 
al>olishes  the  assignment  of  a  private  car  to  its  owner's'^mine 
for  the  owner's  loading.  This  is  a  direct  confiscation  of 
l)roperty  rights  and  inevitably  will  raise  serious  questions  of 
compensation  to  be  accorded  such  private  car  owners  if  that 
IS  done.  It  should  not  be  done  except  in  case  of  dire  emerg- 
ency and  the  existing  provisions  of  the  Cummins  bill  are 
sufficient  to  authorize  the  regulatory  body  to  take  private 
cars  for  public  use  in  case  of  emergency.  That  is  enough, 
as  under  ordinarj-  circum.stances  the  private  car  owner  should 
have  his  property  protected.  In  the  Esch  bill  an  amendment 
to  the  original  bill  was  made  by  inserting  on  page  47,  lines 
4  and  5,  after  the  word  "ownership,"  the  words  "as  be- 
tween carriers."  The  effect  of  this  legislation  is  to  permit 
the  regulator)-  body  to  take  care  of  emergencies  by  disregard- 
ing car  ownership  when  the  cars  are  those  of  common  car- 
rier railroads,  Ijut  not  when  the  cars  are  privately  owned.  It 
would  be  advisal)le  to  take  out  these  words  which  have  been 
inserted  in  the  Esch  bill,  and,  if  necessary  to  protect  the 
private  car  owner,  the  definition  of  what  constitutes  an 
emergency  in  which  private  cars  might  be  used  for  the  gen- 
eral benefit  of  the  public  could  be  made  more  rigid  and  the 
regulatory  body's  action  thereby  more  restricted. 

"If  elimination  is  not  possible,  then  the  provision  of  the 
Esch  bill  referred  to  above  should  be  adopted  in  preference 
to  that  of  the  Cummins  bill.  The  provision  of  the  Esch  bill 
is  practically  declaratory  of  the  existing  law,  while  the  pro- 
vision of  the  Cummins  bill  goes  far  beyond  existing  law." 
Mr.  Thom  also  proposed  the  insertion  of  a  provision  that 
officers  and  agents  whose  duty  it  is  to  collect  charges  for 
transportation  service  shall  be  charged  with  the  dutv-  of  col- 
lecting such  charges  within  24  hours  after  receipt  by  the  ship- 
per or  consignee  of  the  bill  for  such  charges,  except  that 
credit  ma)-  he  extended  for  48  hours  after  receipt  in  cases 
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wlnTf  ;i  siirct)  lu)ii(l  >ati-.r.u  t(ir\  lo  tlic  (iiriiir  i>  yivcii.  Tile 
piirposi-  of  tlu-  forrgoiiifi,  lie  says,  is  li)'  foni'  of  tlii'  statuti" 
to  do  away  with  the  i-xtcnsivc  credits  wliiih  arc  l)cinK  dc- 
niandcii  of  the  carriers  by  sonic  of  tlicir  iiatrons.  A  rule 
-imilai,  to  tliis  has  l>cen  put  into  cffeit  durintl  federal  con- 
trol and  lias  been  found  to  work  most  achniralily.  Mr.  Thom 
sa\s  it  has  resulted  in  ;i  larije  decrease  in  the  amount  of 
money  muollectt'd,  e^tini.itcd  for  all  roads  to  l>e  ^112,000,- 
0(10. 

Hccause  of  tiie  i>ul>iii  in)|)i)rtan(  i'  of  a  rail  and  water  line 
through  the  Great  Lakes,  Mr.  Thom  suji^csted  either  that 
tlie  Panama  canal  act  he  confined  to  the  I'anama  canal  or 
that  an  exception  he  made  of  the  Great  Lakes.  The  con- 
ferees on  e\\'dnesday  decided  to  reject  the  House  amendment 
to  the  Panama  canal  act,  tliereby  makini;  no  change  in  the 
existini;  law  on  the  sui)ject. 

Tlie  Citizens"  National  Railroads  League,  of  which  Na- 
tiiaii  L.  .-Xmster  of  Boston  is  president,  filed  a  memorial  with 
the  lonferees  rejjlyinjj  iiarticularl}'  to  the  memoranda  filed 
by  the  National  Shippers"  Conference  and  the  As.sociation 
of  Railway  Executives,  which,  it  is  stated,  "l)ear  every  evi- 
dence of  beinji  inspired  by  motives  other  than  thasc  of  seek- 
ins;  to  attain  railroad  legislation  that  will  accomplish  the 
greatest  good  for  the  greatest  number."  It  is  declared  that 
the  Association  of  Railway  Executives  in  many  respects  does 
not  properly  represent  either  the  view  of  the  majority  of  rail- 
road executives  or  the  interest  of  the  majority  of  the  railroad 
security  holders  and  that  that  of  the  so-called  shippers'  con- 
ference does  not  clearly  represent  the  .sentiment  of,  and  is 
contrary  to,  the  opinion  and  recommendations  of  a  great  ma- 
jority of  American  .shipping  and  commercial  interests.  It  is 
urt'ed  that  the  railroad  legislation  should  provide  for  ample 
and  sufficient  revenue  to  yield  at  least  6  per  cent  on  the  value 
of  the  properties  in  public  service,  that  the  full  indebtedness 
of  the  railroads  to  the  government  .should  be  funded  for  a 
period  of  10  or  15  years  and  that  the  government  should  pro- 
vide a  revolvine  fund  of  $1,000,000,000  for  loans  to  the  rail- 
roads at  low  interest  rates  to  preclude  the  necessity  of  their 
having  to  go  to  the  "old  Wall  Street  interests"  for  their  financ- 


Distribution  of  Rails  Commandeered  and 
Ordered  for  Railroad  Administration 

THE  DISTRIBUTION  between  railroads  of  the  73,500  tons 
of  open  hearth  rail  commandeered  for  the  Railroad  Ad- 
ministration by  the  War   Department,   as   reported   in 
last  week's  issue,  is  as  follows: 

Bangor    &    ArooFtook 250  tons 

Chicago,    Indianapolis    &■    Louisville 500  tons 

Cleveland.    Cincinnati,   Chicago   &    St.    Louis 2,000  tons 

Detroit,    Toledo    &    Ironton 1,000  tons 

F.rie     2,000  tons 

firand    Trunk   Western 500  tons 

Hockin?    Valley     500  tons 

Lake   Erie  &   Western 1 .000  tons 

Michiean    Central    1  ,nOO  tons 

New  York,  Chicago  &  St.  Louis 1..500  tons 

New  York.   New  Haven  &  Hartford 4.000  tons 

Toledo  &  Ohio   Certral 500  tons 

Toledo,   St.    Louis  &  Western    1 ,000  tons 

Wabash    System 2,000  tons 

Total    Eastern    Region 17,750  tons 

P.altinibore    &•    Ohio 6.00O  tons 

Bessemer   &-    Lake    Erie 300  tons 

Central  of  New  Jersey - 1,000  tons 

Grand    Rapids   &   Indiana 500  tons 

Pennsylvania    Eastern    Lines 20,000  tons 

Philadelphia    &•    Reading 1,500  tons 

Western    Maryland    5,000  tons 

Total    Allegheny    Region 30,000  tons 

Chesapeake   &   Ohio 1,000  tons 

Norfolk   &   Western 4,000  tons 

Virginian     1 .000  tons 

Total    Pocahontas   Region 6,000  tons 


.\lhinlii,   IlirniiuKham  \  .\llanlic .SOO  torn 

(  .irolinii.   Climhdrld   &   Ohio 700  lent 

(  Iwrlchtoii  )v   Wculcrn   Carolina 5(X)  tonn 

Cincinnati,   New  f)rlf.in«  St  Trxat  Pacific 500  lon» 

lliilf.    Mobile   &    Northern 500  loiiit 

Loiiinville    &    Nanliville J.OOO.toim 

Louisville,    lleniUriion   &   St.    Loiiin 50t)  ton« 

Mobile    &    Ohio 1,000  Innt 

Navliville.    CballanooKa   &   St.    Louis 1,000  ton» 

Norfolk   Southern    500  tonn 

Kichmond,   I'"rcdcrick8bur({  &   Potomac 700  loni 

I'olal   Southern   Ke^ion H.AOO  toni 

Culf    Coast    Lines 1,000  tons 

Kansas  City  Southern 1,000  tons 

Mi.ssouri  I'acific 2,000  tons 

Total    Southwtslirn    Region 4,000  tons 

Chicago  &■  .Alton ]  ,000  tons 

Chicago,   Rock   Island  &  Pacific 5.000  tons 

Kansas  City  Terminal 1 ,000  tons 

Total  Central  Western   Region 7.000  tons 

C  liicigo   Heights  Terminal 100  tons 

Minneapolis  &•  St.   Louis 250  tons 

Total   Northwestern    Region , 350  tons 

The  division  of  the  commandeering  orders  as  reported  in 
last  week's  issue  was  .slightly  incorrect,  or  has  since  been 
revised,  and  is  as  follows: 

Illinois  Steel  Company 1 1,350  tons 

Carnegie  Steel  Comp;iny 13,500  tons 

Tennessee   Coal.    Iron    &   Railroad   Company 12,200  tons 

Hethlehem  Steel  (  nmpanv 10.450  tors 

-Midvale  Steel  &  Ordnance  Company 26,000  tons 

Orders  also  have  been  placed  amounting  to  44,000  instead 
of  42,500  as  previously  reported,  including  27,000  to  the  Il- 
linois Steel  Company,  which  will  roll  2,000  tons  for  the 
Chesapeake  &  Ohio, '5,000  for  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio,  5,000 
for  the  Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  Pacific,  10,000  for  the  Penn- 
sylvania ^^'esteIn  T/'nes.  and  5.000  for  the  New  York  Cen- 
tral. The  Colorado  Fuel  &  Iron  Company  will  furnish  2,- 
500  tons  for  the  El  Paso  &  Southwestern  and  the  Lackawanna 
Steel  Company  will  furnish  14,500  for  the  Erie,  New  York 
Central  and  Delaware,  Lackawanna  &  Western.  This  makes 
a  total  of  117,500  tons  ordered  since  the  first  of  the  year. 

Mr.  Hines  Explains  Rail  Orders 

DIRECTOR  General  Hines  on  January  30  authorized  the 
following  statement  regarding  the  commandeering  of 
rails  by  the  War  Department,  as  reported  in  last 
week's  issue: 

"An  erroneous  impression  has  been  created  by  publica- 
tions regarding  the  action  of  the  Railroad  Administration 
in  arranging  to  secure  steel  rail  to  meet  its  urgent  needs.  The 
Railroad  Administration  urgently  needs  approximately  120,- 
000  tons  of  steel  rail  w-hich  it  ascertained  should  be  rolled 
in  about  three  weeks.  It  is  essential  that  this  rail  be  se- 
cured as  promptly  as  possible. 

"The  Railroad  Administration  has  been  seeking  since 
October  to  secure  sufficient  rail,  but  has  found  it  impossible 
to  do  so  largely  because  of  conditions  arising  out  of  the  re- 
cent steel  strike. 

"In  view  of  the  urgenc}-  of  the  situation  commandeering 
orders  for  a  part  of  the  needed  rail  have  been  issued  on  the 
request  of  the  Railroad  Administration.  The  price  to  be 
paid  to  some  mills  for  rail  delivered  under  these  orders  has 
Ijeen  agreed  upon  at  $47  a  trn.  and  as  to  others  a  reasonable 
price  will  be  fixed  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the 
statute." 

Apparently  Mr.  Hines  wished  to  correct  the  impression 
gi\en  by  several  newspaper  stories  that  the  rails  were  com- 
mandeered because  of  a  controversy  as  to  price,  instead  of 
as  to  delivery.  The  Midvale  company  has  persistently  de- 
manded $57  a  ton,  but  the  companies  that  voluntarily  ac- 
cepted orders  took  them  at  $47. 

The  School  Teacher.— Men  who  train  minds  are  not  .so  well 
paid  as  the  men  who  mind  the  trains. — /.  G.  Schurman. 


Farmers  Declare  for  Return  of  Railroads 

Executive  Heads  of  Six  National  Organizations  Urge  Congress 
to  Take  Prompt  Action 


THE  EXECUTIVE  HEADS  of  six  large  national  farmers" 
organizations,  at  a  conference  at  the  headquarters  of 
the  National  Board  of  Farm  Organizations  at  \\'ash- 
ington  on  January  30,  took  issue  with  the  statements  that 
have  been  reiterated  in  season  and  out  of  season  by  George 
P.  Hampton  and  Benjamin  C.  Marsh,  of  the  Farmers'  Na- 
tional Council,  that  the  farmers  of  the  country  are  for  con- 
tinued government  operation  of  the  railroads.  In  a  joint 
memorial  which  was  sent  to  all  members  of  Congress,  the 
heads  of  the  six  organizations  declared  that  the  farmers  of 
the  United  States  are  emphatically  opposed  to  government 
ownership  or  continued  government  operation  of  railroads 
and  desire  the  expedition  of  legislation  providing  for  their 
return  to  private  management. 

The  memorial  adopted  by  the  conference  restated  the  posi- 
tions taken  by  the  various  organizations  as  adopted  at  their 
recent  annual  meetings  and  expressed  the  belief  that  their 
"convictions  are  shared  by  a  vast  majority  of  the  farmers  of 
the  country."  The  declaration  as  to  railroads  was  one  of  a 
series,  in  which  it  was  asserted  that  farmers  are  continuing 
their  best  efforts  to  maintain  production  and  demand  that 
labor  and  capital  shall  "earnestly  and  consistently  speed  up 
their  part  of  the  production  so  urgently  needed."  "We  have 
reached  the  critical  point  in  regard  to  shorter  hours  of  labor," 
the  memorial  declares,  "and  a  44-hour  week  will  neither  feed 
nor  clothe  the  world."  The  right  to  cease  work,  for  adequate 
reasons,  is  declared  to  be  unassailable,  but  "no  right  exists  to 
compel  men  to  strike  or  to  prevent  others  from  working."" 
Regarding  railroads  the  memorial  said: 

"Ozi'Hrrship  of  Railroads.  The  government  ownership  or  con- 
tinued operalioii  of  railroads  is  most  emphatically  opposed.  It 
is  against  good  public  policy  and  the  principles  of  sound  Ameri- 
canism. We  are  convinced  that  any  possible  emergency  calling 
for  such  operation  has  passed ;  that  its  continuance  is  costly, 
inefficient  and  inadvisable.  We  urge  Congress  to  expedite  the 
enactment  of  legislation  providing  for  the  proper  reorganiza- 
tion, re-equipment  and  control  of  the  railroads  under  private 
ownership:  that  this  legislation  be  as  plain  as  possible  and  pro- 
viding as  few  restrictions  and  complications  as  will  properly 
protect  the  superior  interest  of  the  public  in  the  operation  of 
railroads.  We  are  opposed  to  a  government  guarantee  of  divi- 
dends or  a  government  subsidy." 

The  memorial  was  drafted  by  the  following  executives: 
W.  U.  Drummond  of  Oklahoma,  chairman  of  the  lioard  of 
governors  of  the  International  Farm  Congress;  J.  R.  How- 
ard of  Iowa,  president  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation; 
T.  A.  Atkeson,  Washington  representative  of  the  National 
Grange;  R.  F.  Bower,  National  Farmers'  Union;  O.  G. 
Smith,  president  Farmers"  National  Congress,  and  John  D. 
Miller.  National  Milk  Producers"  Federation.  Other  organ- 
izations represented  at  the  conference  were  the  State  Farm 
Bureau  Federations  of  Indiana,  Vermont,  New  Jersey  and 
West  Virginia;  the  State  Granges  of  Maryland,  Massachu- 
setts, Delaware  and  New  Jersey;  the  .American  Cotton  Asso- 
ciation, the  Farmers"  Union  of  Oklahoma,  Washington  and' 
Virginia,  and  the  Dairymen's  League  of  New  York.  The 
memorial  was  unanimously  adopted  and  was  signed  by  every 
person  participating  in  the  conference. 

Mr.  Marsh  or  ^Mr.  Hampton,  or  both,  of  the  Farmers' 
National  Council,  have  been  very  vociferous  in  Washington 
in  declaring  that  the  farmers  are  unanimously  for  govern- 
ment ownership  or  for  a  two-year  extension  of  federal  con- 
trol.    They  have  appeared  at  hearings  l)efore  Congressional 


committees  considering  railroad  legislation,  they  have  de- 
manded special  hearings,  they  have  issued  many  statements 
to  the  press  and  they  have  left  letters  at  the  White  House 
which  have  been  given  to  the  press  as  having  been  presented 
to  the  President.  While  claiming  to  represent  farmers,  and 
it  is  understood  that  they  do  represent  some  of  the  more  radi- 
cal of  the  farmers'  organizations  because  they  frequently 
oresent  letters  from  them,  on  several  recent  occasions  they 
have  appeared  in  connection  with  groups  of  labor  leaders  and 
have  assumed  to  speak  for  both  labor  and  the  farmers.  On 
the  day  of  the  conference  at  which  the  memorial  was  drafted 
Mr.  Marsh  was  quoted  in  the  newspapers  as  having  testified 
before  the  Senate  Committee  on  Commerce  that  Wall  Street 
controls  the  policies  of  the  National  Grange  and  other  na- 
tional farmers"  organizations  other  than  his  own. 

George  F.  Hampton,  managing  director  of  the  Farmers' 
National  Council,  has  sent  a  letter  to  the  President  of  the 
Senate,  the  Speaker  of  the  House  and  the  chaimian  of  the 
Senate  and  House  committees  on  interstate  commerce,  attack- 
ing the  memorial  filed  by  the  oflicers  of  the  six  farmers"  or- 
ganizations and  claiming  that  they  do  not  represent  the  senti- 
ment of  the  farmers.  Mr.  Hampton  called  attention  to  the 
statement  in  the  memorial  opposing  a  government  guaranty 
of  dividends  or  a  government  subsidy  and  says  that  "these 
gentlemen  must  now  be  busy  fighting  the  return  of  the  roads 
since  the  pending  legislation  for  their  return  provides  for  a 
guarant}'.'"  Mr.  Hampton  overlooks  the  fact  that  the  return 
of  the  roads  has  been  provided  for  without  legislation  by  the 
proclamation  of  the  President  and  that  the  pending  legisla- 
tion when  passed  probably  will  not  provide  for  a  guaranty. 
E.  A.  Calvin,  Washington  representative  of  the  Associa- 
tion of  State  Farmers'  Union  Presidents,  has  also  .sent  to 
members  of  Congress  a  letter  to  show  that  farmers'  organiza- 
tions are  opposed  to  government  ownership  and  operation. 
The  letter  is  in  part  as  follows: 

"As  considerable  is  being  said  in  the  press  and  elsewhere 
to  the  eft'ect  that  delegations  of  farmers  have  recently  visited 
Washington,  demanding  that  the  government  retain  control 
of  the  railroads  for  at  least  two  years,  and  stating  that  this 
is  the  wish  of  the  farmers  of  this  country,  I  feel  it  to  be  my 
duty  as  a  representative  of  the  farmers  to  set  forth  their  views 
on  this  question  and  to  transmit  to  you  resolutions  which 
were  adopted  by  different  farm  organizations  representing 
the  actual  American  farmers. 

"At  the  annual  meetintj  of  the  Oklahoma  division  of  the 
Farmers'  Educational  and  Co-operative  Union  of  America, 
held  on  August  19  and  20,  1919,  the  following  resolution 
was  unanimously  adopted : 

"  'We  view  with  ?l;irm  and  op])ose  the  government  owner- 
ship of  railroads,  and  especially  the  Pluml)  plan,  of  the 
government  buying  the  railroads  at  public  expen.se,  turning 
them  over  to  the  ra'lroad  employees,  and  guaranteeing  the 
railro;id  employees  whatever  wages  they  demand  and  a  divi- 
sion of  the  profits.  If  Congress  in  its  wisdom  does  this,  we 
ask  them  to  also  buy  all  of  our  farms  and  their  equipment, 
hire  the  farmers  to  operate  them  at  two-thirds  of  the  hourly 
wage  scale  paid  the  average  railrond  employee,  and  sell  the 
production  to  the  consumer  at  cost." 

"This  about  expresses  the  views  of  an  overwhelming  ma- 
iority  of  the  farmers  of  the  nation,  who  are  members  of  the 
Farmers'  Union  and  other  farm  organizations  in  the  several 
states,  including  Louisiana,  .Alal^jama,  Ohio,  Texas,  Illinois 
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aiul    Iowa,   which   orKaiiizatioiis  adopted   siniihir  resolutions 
oppo.sing  fjovernment  ownersliip. 

"At  tlio  annual  meetin^^  of  tin-  .\imriiaii  I'ann  Ikireau 
Keiloration,  held  in  Chieano,  N'ovcinlicr  1-1  la-t,  the  lollowinn 
resolution  was  adopted: 

"  '\Vc  are  opposed  to  government  ownership  of  public  utili- 
ties. We  demand  the  early  return  of  the  railroads  to  private 
control,  under  such  conditions  and  res^ulations  as  will  render 
adequate  .service  at  just  and  crjuitahle  rates.  We  particularly 
deinand  immediate  attention  to  restorins.;  the  efficiency  of 
live.st(x-k  and  other  i)erishai)le  transportation,  t)oth  in  car 
e(]uipment  and  train  schedules.' 

"If  there  is  any  class  of  our  citizens  wlio  have  suffered 
from  inefficient  railroad  service  and  delay  in  transportation , 
in  the  last  two  or  three  years  it  is  the  farmers;  and  you  can 
take  it  as  a  fact,  if  we  arc  to  believe  what  they  say  in  their 
resolutions,  that  a  majority  of  the  farmers  of  this  nation 
desire  the  return  of  the  railroads  to  their  owners  at  the  earli- 
est possible  moment,  and  we  consider  tiie  President's  an- 
nouncement that  tliey  shall  be  returned  on  March  1  as  sound 
in  principle  and  highly  expedient  under  existing  conditions. 

"At  the  fifty-tiiird  annual  .session  of  the  National  Grange 
at  Detroit,  Mich.,  November  18,  1919,  the  following  resolu- 
tion was  adopted : 

"  'While  recognizing  tlie  evils  of  uncurljed  |M)wer  growing 


from  swollen  fortinies  in  the  hands  of  unscru|)ulous  and 
ambitious  individuals,  the  National  (irange  declares  that  in 
a  government  of  a  free  demo(  rat  y  is  kxlged  ample  power  to 
(urb  all  su(h  evils.  We  declare  our  o|)position  to  govern- 
ment ownership  and  to  nationalization  of  Ijusiness  and  indus- 
try. We  favor  the  safeguarding  and  j)rotection  of  private 
|)roperty  as  only  Ijv  the  full  (level()])ment  of  the  right  of 
private  pro|)erty  can  there  be  |)er|)etuated  the  full  measure 
of  individual  initiative  and  emulation  upon  which  a  democ- 
racy is  l)ascd  and  bv  which  its  future  is  assured.' 

"All  fair-minded  peoj)le  will  readily  agree  that  the  above 
is  sound  in  principle  and  in  harmony  with  our  democratic 
form  of  government.  The  e.xpericnce  of  the  last  three  years 
of  the  government's  endeavoring  to  engage  in  operating  and 
conducting  different  lines  of  business  has  demonstrated  the 
folly  of  nationalizing  business  under  control  of  the  federal 
government  l)y  commissions  or  licenses,  and  the  fact  has  been 
asserted  and  has  not  been  denied  that  when  the  government 
endeavored  to  produce  castor  oil  those  in  charge  of  this  in- 
dustry for  the  government  succeeded  in  producing  only  two 
quarts  at  a  cost  of  several  million  dollars.  I  feel  safe  in 
asserting  that  if  this  task  had  l)een  left  to  the  common-sense 
farmers  of  Iowa,  Missouri,  Kansas  and  Oklahoma,  where 
castor  oil  beans  are  grown,  that  the  government  would  have 
received  an  abundance  of  castor  oil  at  a  minimum  cost." 


A  New  Report  on  the  Salaries  of  Technical  Men 

Engineering  Council's  Committee  on  Classification  and  Com- 
pensation Submits  Its  Findings 


ANEW  IMPETUS  has  been  given  to  di.scussions  of  the 
adequacy  of  engineers'  salaries  by  the  report  recently 
submitted  to  Engineering  Council  by  its  Committee 
on  Classification  and  Compensation  of  Engineers.  At  the 
meeting  of  Engineering  Council  on  December  18,  1919,  this 
report  was  received  and  the  classification  for  engineers  in 
railroad,  municipal  and  federal,  state,  county  service  em- 
bodied in  this  report  was  adopted.  This  classification  has 
been  made  sufficiently  general  to  cover  all  branches  of  en- 
gineering service.  As  a  consequence  its  nomenclature  as  ap- 
plied to  any  particular  class,  such  as  railway  engineering, 
is  not  specific.  On  the  other  hand,  the  body  of  the  report 
contains  some  very  pertinent  observations  on  the  present 
status  of  the  engineer,  although  the  specific  examples  cited 
concern  governmental  or  municipal  work  rather  than  the  rail- 
roads. The  following  are  excerpts  taken  from  such  portions 
of 'this  report  as  would  be  of  greatest  interest  to  railway 
men. 

Findings  and  Conclusions  of  the  Committee 

The  investigations  have  shown  the  lack  of  any  adequate 
or  consistent  employment  policy  with  respect  to  professional 
engineers.  This  is  evidenced  by  the  following  conditions 
which  are  believed  to  be  largely  responsible  for  the  unsatis- 
factory status  of  men  engaged  in  this  class  of  work: 

1.  Absence  of  any  uniform  system  of  grading  of  positions. 

2.  Lack  of  uniformity  in  titles  of  positions  with  respect 
to  duties. 

3.  Inequalities  in  compensation  for  positions  of  the  same 
grade. 

4.  Generall}-  inadequate  compensation  for  services  ren- 
dered. 

To  the  end  that  these  conditions  may  be  corrected  and 
proper  and  equitable  conditions  of  employment  established, 
the  following  principles  and  practices  are  recommended  by 


the  committee,  though  not  }et   acted  upon  by  the  Council. 

1.  Positions  should  be  classified  in  accordance  with  the 
type  of  work,  and  with  the  character  of  the  duties  to  be  per- 
formed and  the  qualifications  necessary  for  their  perform- 
ance, as  indicated  by  a  system  of  grading. 

2.  Within  the  salary  limits  fixed  for  each  grade,  there 
should  be  a  system  of  advancement  through  the  grade  based 
upon  experience  gained  in  the  position  and  upon  proof  of 
increase  in  the  proficiency  of  the  employee  in  performing 
the  duties  of  the  grade. 

3.  Promotions  from  grade  to  grade  should  depend  upon 
the  existence  of  a  vacancy  in  the  higher  grade  and  proof  that 
the  employee  is  qualified  to  fill  the  vacancy. 

4.  The  determination  of  salary  adequate  to  procure  for 
and  retain  in  engineering  work  a  high  class  of  employees, 
should  take  into  account  and  properly  weigh  the  following 
considerations : 

(a)  The   capital   invested,   both    in   money   and   in    time,   in 

obtaining  the  requisite  fundamental  training. 

(b)  The   amount  and   character   of  experience   and   the   de- 

gree of  personal  ability   required. 

(c)  The   relative   value   of   the   classes   of  work   to  be   per- 

formed. 

((/)  The  amount  paid  for  similar  service  in  other  lines  of 
work. 

(c)  The  amount  necessary  to  enable  the  employee  to  main- 
tain a  standard  of  living  commensurate  with  the  gen- 
eral standards  of  the  community  for  positions  of 
similar  dignity  and  responsibility. 

5.  In  the  interest  of  an  adequate  social  policy,  no  posi- 
tion likely  to  be  occupied  by  individuals  of  an  age  to  assume 
family  responsibilities  should  fail  to  pay  an  amount  sufficient 
to  permit  the  maintenance  of  the  average  family  in  reasonalbe 
decency  and  comfort. 

6.  in  the  interest  of  the  employees  as  a  whole  and  of  the 
employer,  a  system  should  be  established  by  which  employees 
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who  fail  to  maintain  satisfactory  standards  of  service  should 
be  removed,  transferred,  demoted,  or  retired  as  may  be  equit- 
able in  the  circumstances. 

Classification  of  Engineering  Positions 

The  grades  proposed,  which  appear  to  be  well  adapted  to 
use  not  only  in  all  of  the  services  represented  but  also  for 
all  other  forms  of  engineering  activities,  have  been  divided 
into  two  classes:  Professional  service,  which  is  deemed  to 
include  men  who  have  received  an  engineering  degree  from 
an  educational  institution  of  recognized  standing  or  who 
have  obtained  similar  tjualifications  through  practice  of  the 
profession  and  by  mastering  the  fundamentals  of  engineer- 
ing science,  and  sub-professional  service,  which  includes  as- 
sistants with  at  least  a  high  school  education,  who  enter  upon 
the  practice  of  the  profession  in  the  performance  of  respons- 
ible duties  for  which  an  engineering  training  is  not  essen- 
tial, but  who  through  experience  and  study  may  fit  them- 
selves for  the  higher  grades.  The  classification  with  the 
minimum  experience  requirement  for  the  various  grades,  is 
as  follows: 

Experience  in  years 

With  degree     Without  degree 
Professional  service  in  engineering     in  engineering 

Grade   1 — Chief    engineer    12  16 

Grade  2 — Engineer .  8  12 

Grade  3 — Senior    assistant    engineer 5  9 

Grade  4 — -Assistant   engineer    2  6 

Grade  5 — Junior   assistant    engineer 0  4 

Sub-professional  service 

Grade  6 — Senior   aid,    office 0  5 

Grade  6 — Senior   aid,    field 0  5 

Grade  7— Aid,   office    0  2 

Grade   7— Aid,    field     0  2 

Grade  8 — Junior    aid.    office 0  0 

Grade  8— Junior    aid,     field 0  0 

The  application  of  these  classes  to  railway  engineering 
is  illustrated  by  the  assignment  of  the  following  descriptive 
terms  used  in  railroad  parlance  to  these  various  classes: 

1.  Chief    Eijgineer — chief   engineer    of   maintenance    of    way. 

2.  Engineer — electrical  engineer,  mechanical  engineer,  bridge  engineer, 
tunnel  engineer,  maintenance  of  way  engineer,  signal  engineer,  division 
engineer,  district  engineer,  structural  engineer,  valuation  engineer,  design- 
ing engineer,   etc. 

3.  Senior  Assistant  Engineer — senior  assistant  electrical  engineer, 
senior    assistant    mechanical    engineer,    senior  assistant   bridge    engineer,    etc. 

4.  Assistant    Engineer — similar    to    senior    assistant    engineer. 

5.  Junior    Assistant    Engineer — engineer    inspector,    etc. 

6.  Senior    ."Md — chief    draftsman,    chief    computer    and    chief    inspector. 

7.  Aid — draftsman,     computer,     instrumentman    and     inspector. 

8.  Junior    .\id — junior    draftsman,    tracer,    rodman    and    tapeman. 

Striking  Comparison  with  Results 

of  Earlier  Investigation 

In  1913,  a  committee  was  appointed  by  the  board  of  di- 
rection of  the  American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers  to  inves- 
tigate the  conditions  of  employment  and  compensation  of 
civil  engineers.  This  committee  was  headed  by  the  late 
Alfred  Noble,  who  was  succeeded  as  chairman  by  Nelson  P. 
Lewis.  In  his  final  report,  presented  at  the  annual  meeting 
of  the  society  held  in  1917,  the  committee  gave  the  results 
of  its  canvasses,  comprising  returns  from  6,378  engineers, 
of  whom  1,319  were  non-members. 

The  committee  advised  that  the  analysis  of  the  returns 
showed  that  the  pay  received  by  members  of  the  society  was 
generally  about  25  per  cent  above  that  of  non-members.  It 
also  reported  that  from  the  meager  information  obtained  it 
was  "convinced  that  the  compensation  for  engineering  work 
compares  favorably  with  that  received  by  men  of  any  other 
profession,"  and  that  there  was  need  for  "better  trained  en- 
gineers rather  than  of  more  engineers." 

That  a  radical  change  of  heart  has  since  taken  place  on 
the  part  of  responsible  department  heads  is  clearly  evidenced. 
It  also  appears  that  the  respondents  in  the  case  of  the  previ- 
ous investigation  were  largely  confined  to  the  classes  receiv- 
ing maximum  compensation. 

A  comparison  with  the  pay  of  the  industrial  worker  who 
serves  under  the  engineer  also  bears  testimony  to  the  fact 
that,  while  admitted  by  none  as  to  value,  the  actual  compen- 


sation for  brawn  is  to-day  greater  than  for  engineering  brain. 
The  need  for  setting  up  some  scale  of  compensation  for  the 
engineer  to  correct  this  serious  condition  is,  therefore,  ob- 
vious, us  is  also  that  for  the  inquiry  now  being  carried  on 
b}'  the  committee.  Unless  a  radical  improvement  can  be 
l)rought  about,  it  seems  evident  that  the  profession  cannot 
attract  to  or  retain  in  it  men  of  the  caliber  required  to  com- 
mand the  respect  in  which  it  has  heretofore  been  held  by 
the  public,  and  that  so  long  as  they  are  continuously  strug- 
gling with  the  problem  of  making  even  a  bare  living,  their 
efficiency  will  be  minimized  and  their  incentive  to  work  with 
other  than  a  purely  selfish  interest  will  be  lacking. 

The  committee  is  impressed  with  the  method  which  has 
been  followed  by  the  federal  section  in  setting  up  a  standard 
of  compensation  based  on  a  readjustment  to  the  new  condi- 
tions as  to  cost  of  living,  this  being  dependent  on  an  award 
made  on  October  24,  1918,  by  the  Shipping  Wage  Adjust- 
ment Board,  which  was  designed  to  provide  a  uniform  na- 
tional wage  scale  for  all  shipbuilding  workers,  including  a 
scale  of  compensation  for  draftsmen  and  copyists.  A  further 
comparison  has  also  been  made  with  scales  proposed  by 
other  organizations,  which  seems  to  justify  the  schedule  of 
salaries  now  suggested  by  the  committee  for  discussion,  which 
is  as  follows: 

Schedule  of  S.alaries  Suggested  for  Discussion 

Total      Experience 
years      to  qualify 
required      without 
with  pro-        pro-  Salary  Range 

fessional   fessional  ,- -^ — ■ — .^ 

Grade                                                    Degree    Degree     Minimum  Maximum 

S— Ji;nior     aid o           $1,080  $1,560 

7— Aid 2               1,680  2,400 

6— Senior    aid     5              2,520  3,240 

0 — Junior   assistant   engineer 0               4              1,620  2  580 

•• — Assistant    engineer    J                6              2,700  4140 

3 — Senior  assistant  engineer 5               9             4  320  5760 

7— ^".8'"<^«'' 8              12              5'.940  No  limit 

I— Chief    engineer     12             16             8.100  No  limit 

The  committee  is  not  prepared  at  this  time  to  recommend 
the  adoption  of  any  definite  schedule  of  compensation,  and 
it  is  not  at  all  clear  as  to  the  wisdom  of  fixing  even  a  mini- 
mum limit  on  the  highest  grades  of  service  or  of  keeping 
the  ma:ximum  of  one  grade  below  the  minimum  of  the  grade 
above,  all  of  which  questions  are  now  receiving  its  serious 
consideration,  as  is  also  the  question  concerning  the  provision 
to  be  made  for  advancing  within  the  limits  of  a  grade,  for 
which  a  plan  is  suggested  by  its  federal  section.  It  would 
seem  to  the  committee  that,  pending  the  completion  of  the  in- 
vestigation, the  scale  of  compensation  herein  presented  and 
the  plan  for  promotion  within  a  grade  is  adapted  to  general 
use  in  all  branches  of  engineering  service.  The  committee 
believes,  however,  that  a  general  discussion  of  this  question 
is  desirable. 

The  committee  responsible  for  this  report  consists  of  11 
members  arranged  in  groups  in  a  major  committee  and  in 
railroad,  state,  municipal  and  federal  sections.  The  per- 
sonnel of  the  railroad  section  includes:  Francis  Lee  Stuart, 
chairman,  consulting  engineer.  New  York  City;  Frank  H. 
Clark,  consulting  engineer.  New  York  City  and  Bion  J-  Ar- 
nold, consulting  engineer,  Chicago. 

Locomotive  running  is  not  .so  fatal  as  in  some  quarters  it  is 
supposed  to  be.  At  Sparkill,  N.  Y.,  on  the  west  shore  of  the 
Hudson  river,  Cassie  Mabie,  a  retired  engineman  of  the  Erie 
Railroad,  who  flourished  in  the  nineteenth  century,  is  still  liv- 
ing, at  the  age  of  103  years.  This  we  have  on  the  authority 
of  the  Erie  Railroad  Magazine.  Sparkill,  evidently,  is  a  healthy 
location.  But,  as  a  promoter  of  longevity,  the  Sparkill  climate 
lias  its  limitations,  for  in  the  same  magazine  is  a  notice  of  Gar- 
ret Iseman,  another  veteran  engineman  of  the  Erie,  who  died  in 
Sparkill  on  the  8th  of  December  at  the  age  of  %.  Iseman  was 
promoted  from  fireman  to  engineer  in  the  year  1847,  when  James 
K.  Polk  was  president  of  the  United  States.  In  the  early  eighties 
lie  ran  the  Chicago  express  between  Jersey  City  and  Port  Jervis. 
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Work  of  the   Division  of  Law 

TIM  \\\i  \i  kM'dKi  (if  iln'  DiviMoii  1)1  Law  ot  tlio  Rail- 
iD.ul  .\iliuini.str;itii)ii  to  Director  (jriiiral  lliiics,  by 
Iv  Marvin  I'mliTwcxid,  f^oiu'ral  louiL^^i'l,  wiiitli  was 
al).stractod  in  the  Railway  Aj^e  of  January  oO,  .states  that 
wlioroas  tiic  last  annual  report  ol  tiu-  division  siiows  that 
a|)pn>.\iniatoly  1,000  cases  were  then  jK-nding  on  tiie  docket 
of  the  Interstate  ("onnnerce  Coniniission,  on  Jai\uary  1,  1^20, 
there  were  pending  on  the  commission's  fonner  dcxket  907 
complaints  against  the  director  general  and  carriers  under 
federal  control.  During  1919,  8o2  formal  comi)hunts  were 
filed  and  notice  thereof  served  upon  a  rei)resentative  of  the 
division  acting  as  statutor}-  agent  for  the  director  general. 
During  the  year  892  hearings  have  l)een  held  in  different 
jKirts  of  the  country  and  151  cases  have  been  argued  and 
.submitted  to  the  Interstate  C\)mmcrce  ("onnnission,  many  of 
which  involve  important  rate  adjustments  in  every  part  of 
the  country.  In  addition  to  the  general  supervision  over  the 
work  of  the  attorneys  for  various  railroads  .50  cases  have 
been  tried,  briefed  and  argued  by  attorneys  connected  with 
the  Central  .Administration.  The  report  also  contains  the 
following  regarding  claims  for  transportation  charges  in 
dispute  with  the  War  Department  and  claims  for  considera- 
tion pending  before  the  claims  l)oard. 

"The  Wiw  Department  has  ([uestioned  a  numljer  of  bills 
rendered  by  the  Railroad  Administration  covering  freight 
and  passenger  charges  on  the  ground  that  the  rates  were 
unreasonable  or  illegal.  There  have  l>een  i)repared  and  filed 
a  great  many  appeals  to  the  comptroller  of  the  treasury  from 
the  ruling  of  the  auditor  of  the  war  department.  The  comp- 
troller of  the  treasury  has  held  in  several  cases  that  these 
bills,  involving  a  substantial  amount  of  revenue,  should  not 
be  paid  as  rendered. 

"Early  in  the  war  the  railroads  of  the  country  were  called 
upon  by  the  War  Department  to  do  a  vast  amount  of  con- 
struction work  in  connection  with  military  camps  located 
throughout  the  country,  such  as  additional  trackage,  grading, 
construction  of  side  tracks,  and  railroad  facilities  of  almost 
every  kind.  With  few  exceptions  this  work  was  not  covered 
by  formal  contract.  In  many  instances  the  work  was  author- 
ized l;y  a  letter  written  by  an  officer  of  the  war  department  in 
charge  of  the  work  at  the  camp,  and  in  others  there  were  oral 
agreements. 

"Effective  March  2,  1919,  an  act  was  passed  granting 
authority  to  the  Secretary  of  War  to  audit  and  pay  the  claims 
of  those  who  had  performed  work  for  the  war  department 
under  contracts  either  express  or  implied.  This  act  applied 
to  all  claims  arising  prior  to  November  12,  1918,  and  re- 
quired that  they  be  filed  prior  to  June  30,  1919.  The  Sec- 
retary of  War  organized  a  board  known  as  the  War  Claims 
Board  for  the  purpose  of  passing  upon  all  claims  of  this 
character.  The  \^'ar  Claims  Board  in  turn  organized  a  sub- 
ordinate board  known  as  the  Claims  Board,  Transportation 
Service,  War  Department.  The  latter  was  charged  with  the 
duty  of  examining  and  passing  upon  claims  filed  Ijy  railroad 
companies  or  the  Railroad  Administration  covering  the  class 
of  construction  work  to  which  the  act  applied.  Under  in- 
structions from  the  director  of  the  Division  of  Capital  Ex- 
penditures the  various  federal  auditors  filed  their  claims  with 
the  Claims  Board  in  accordance  with  the  instructions  issued 
by  the  Claims  Board,  which  instructions  were  supplemented 
1)V  A.  H.  Plant,  chainnan  of  the  accounting  section  of  the 
Association  of  Railroad  Accounting  Officers.  Presentation 
of  these  claims  to  the  board  was  made  by  this  division.  The 
board  has  heard  a  number  of  claims  presented  by  the 
Southern  Railroad,  by  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  and  the 
Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy  Railroad.  The  claims  filed 
with  this  board  aggregate  approximately  $15,54.3,59.1.81.  It 
it  believed  that  the  matters  are  proceeding  satisfactorily  and 
that  the  Claims  Board  will  soon  be  in  a  position  to  make 
definite  reports  upon  a  number  of  claims. 


Need  of  Strong  Men  in  Railroad  Service+ 

Till.  COUNTRY  i.s  thorougldy  sick  of  government  operation 
of  our  railroads,  not  alone  jjecau.se  the  quality  of  tiie 
service  has  falk'ii  off,  but  because  there  is  an  evident 
deterioration  in  morale  and  efficiency.  In  December,  1919, 
the  railroads  were  handling  less  l)usiness  than  tiiey  did  in 
July,  1917,  yet  they  are  now  employing  200,000  more  men 
to  handle  the  smaller  amount  of  business  than  were  employed 
under  jjrivate  management  for  a  larger  l>usiness. 

The  return  of  the  railroads  to  i)rivate  management  on 
March  1  will  be  of  supreme  importance  in  enabling  the  com- 
panies once  again  to  restore  esjjrit  dc  corps.  During  the  last 
two  years  many  of  the  ablest  and  most  ])romising  young  men 
in  the  railroad  business  have  gone  into  otiier  and  more  profit- 
able lines.  From  one  large  railway  a  considerable  number 
of  civil  engineers  in  1917  went  into  the  army  as  officers  in 
the  engineering  corps,  and  not  one  of  the.se  men  has  returned 
to  the  railroad  business. 

The  attacks  upon  the  men  to  whom  the  railroads  pay  sub- 
stantial salaries  and  the  hamj)ering  restrictions  of  regulating 
bodies  make  the  young  men  feel  that  the  railroad  business 
offers  no  chance  for  the  di.splay  of  brains.  Enormous  ca])ital 
is  necessary  to  do  the  railroad  business,  but  to  be  economic- 
ally administered  it  must  continue  to  attract  the  very  best 
t\])e  of  American  brains. 

To  bring  that  about  it  is  essential  that  the  American  peo- 
])le  understand  the  unique  contribution  to  the  welfare  of  the 
country  made  by  an  efficient  railroad  officer. 

It  is  important  that  the  people  should  manifest  their  belief 
that  in  the  most  honorable  and  attractive  of  American  busi- 
nesses adequate  rewards  should  be  made  available  to  men 
capable  of  administering  railroad  property  economically  and 
in  the  public  interest. 

The  supreme  need  is  the  restoration  of  public  faith  in 
those  who  run  our  railroads.  We  have  a  new  generation  of 
railroad  managers  in  office  today — most  of  them  men  of  high 
patriotism  and  imbued  with  a  sense  of  fidelity  to  public  inter- 
est. It  is  high  time  that  we  stop  giving  so  much  attention 
to  criticisms  of  railroad  abuses  in  the  past,  and  while  mak- 
ing impossible  similar  abuses  in  the  future  concentrate  our 
attention  on  .supporting  with  our  faith  and  our  prai.se  the 
railroad  men  on  whom  we  must  depend  for  our  commercial 
facilities. 

No  great  railroad,  improvements  are  being  projected  today, 
yet  commerce  is  going  forward  at  an  amazing  pace.  Rail- 
road facilities  do  not  come  into  being  over  night.  They  must 
he  planned  years  in  advance,  and  unless  our  commerce  is  to 
be  absolutely  throttled  we  must  take  effective  steps  immedi- 
ately to  catch  up  as  best  we  can  with  what  has  been  lost  in 
the  stagnation  of  railway  development  during  recent  years. 

The  country  is  growing  by  leaps  and  bounds,  with  opportu- 
nities for  commercial  advancement  undreamed  of,  yet  we 
find  our.selves  on  the  threshold  of  return  to  private  owner- 
.ship  with  our  railroad  business — equipment,  personnel  and 
plans  for  the  future — in  a  condition  of  virtual  sterility  and 
stagnation.  Nothing  is  more  vital  at  this  moment  than  that 
the  people  make  their  Congress  understand  that  public  senti- 
ment is  .strongly  behind  the  movement  for  constructive  rail- 
road legislation. 


The  Utah  Manufacturers'  Association  has  telcRraphed  to 
Utah  congressmen  urging  the  retention  of  the  anti-strike 
clauses  in  the  proposed  railroad  legislation.  The  association, 
representing  200  manufacturers,  believes  that  public  servants 
should  be  prohibited  from  demoralizing  the  industries  of  the 
country  by  concerted  action. 


*From    ..n    address  bv   Tvy    L.    Lee.   before   the    People's   Institute,    Cooper 
Union.   New    York    City,    January    2/. 


Application  of  Automatic  Signals  and  Train  Stops 

Preventable  Collisions  Emphasize  Necessity  of  Automatic  Train 
Control  as  Adjunct  to  Visual  Signals 

By  C.  C.  Anthony 

Consulting  Signal  Engineer,  Santa  Rosa,  California 


IT  IS  FROM  THE  POINT  of  view  of  blocking  that  the  auto- 
matic signal  interests  the  operating  man.  Of  course, 
block  signaling  or  block  operation  can  be  carried  on 
without  automatic  signals,  by  purely  manual  signals,  and 
It  is  carried  on  in  this  way  over  a  large  mileage  of  road  in 
this  country  and  to  a  great  extent  in  England. 

The  block  system  itself  is  a  perfectly  simple  provision 
for  preventing  collisions  between  trains  moving  on  the 
same  track,  at  least  this  is  the  fundamental  purpose — 
leaving  out  of  account  protection  against  open  switches, 
broken  rails  and  the  like.  This  is  accomplished  by  dividing 
the  railroad,  or  each  track,  if  there  is  more  than  one  track, 
into  sections  called  "block  sections"  or,  for  short,  "blocks." 
A  signal  is  located  at  the  entrance  of  any  section,  and  this 
is  so  controlled  or  operated,  whether  by  men  or  automatic 
devices,  as  to  indicate  "stop"  whenever  that  section  is  occu- 
pied by  a  train.  When  the  section  is  no  longer  occupied 
the  signal  will  show  "Proceed"  or  "Clear"  for  that  piece 
of  track. 

Theoretically  the  block  system  should  be  a  perfect  pro- 
tection against  collisions;  that  is,  the  signal  at  the  entrance 
of  any  given  block  should  always  indicate  "Stop"  when  the 
block  is  occupied,  and  if  every  train  that  approached  such 
a  signal  stopped,  we  could  not  possibly  have  a  collision. 
But  familiar  facts  show  that  this  is  not  always  true.  The 
block  system  is  not  a  perfect  protection  against  collisions; 
and  there  are  two  reasons.  One  is  that  the  signals,  how- 
ever they  are  operated,  are  not  infallible  and  they  occasion- 
ally go  wrong,  showing  an  indication  corresponding  to  a 
clear  piece  of  track  when  the  track  is  occupied;  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  men  who  run  the  trains  do  not  invari- 
ably stop  when  a  signal  indicates  "Stop." 

There  are  two  classes  of  signal  failures.  One  class  is 
that  in  which  the  signals  indicate  "Stop,"  when  there  is  no 
occasion  for  stopping,  as  the  track  is  clear — this  is  a  safe 
situation,  a  failure  on  the  safe  side.  It  may  stop  a  train 
unnecessarily,  but  it  would  not  directly  lead  to  an  accident, 
and  so  we  commonly  call  these  failures  "safe  failures  "  In 
all  well-managed  block  systems  these  are  the  more  frequent 
failures.  But  in  spite  of  all  care  a  signal  will  occasionally 
indicate  "Clear,"  or  "Proceed,"  when  the  track  is  occupied. 
However,  the  records  show  such  failures  to  be  extremely 
rare.  I  think  it  is  generally  conceded  that  a  good  record 
is  one  such  failure  in  a  million  operations  of  any  given 
signal;  and  in  some  cases  it  is  much  better  than  that.  For 
instance,  on  the  subway  lines  about  New  York  the  records 
are  far  above  that.  For  one  whole  year  on  the  Hudson  & 
Manhattan  subways,  which  pass  under  the  Hudson  river, 
with  an  enormous  traffic,  not  a  single  failure  of  that  kind 
was  reported.  On  the  other  hand,  the  record  shows  that  the 
failures  of  the  men  are  rather  numerous.  The  engineman 
for  one  reason  or  other  occasionally  fails  to  act  properly 
upon  the  indication  of  a  signal. 

When  an  accident  occurs  which  a  signal  ought  to  have 
prevented  there  are  three  possible  conditions  which  may 
have  contributed  to  it.  (1)  A  signal  may  have  failed  and 
given  a  wrong  indication,  which  led  to  the  accident.  (2) 
The  engineman  may  have  failed  to  take  the  proper  action 

'Abstract  of  a  paper  presented  before  the  Pacific  Railway  Club,  San 
Francisco,  November   13,    1919. 


when  the  signal  gave  the  right  indication,  and  (3)  There 
may  be  doubt  as  to  which  of  these  two  things  entered  into 
the  affair. 

These  cases  of  doubt  are,  of  course,  the  most  troublesome 
ones  to  everybody  concerned.  Occasionally  they  are  cleared 
up  by  some  fortunate  circumstance  in  the  way  of  a  witness — 
some  employee  of  the  road  happened  to  be  on  the  spot  and 
saw  the  indication  of  the  signal  when  the  train  passed  it. 
I  have  known  of  more  than  one  case  of  that  kind;  an'^  it 
is  a  great  relief  to  have  the  case  settled  in  some  such  v> 
But  there  remain  a  great  many  cases  in  which  it  is  im- 
possible to  prove  absolutely  where  the  fault  lay.  The  only 
thing  to  be  done  then  is  to  make  a  most  thorough  inspection 
and  test  of  all  the  apparatus  concerned,  and,  as  is  often 
done,  to  place  men  day  and  night  to  watch  the  operation 
of  the  particular  signal  for  rather  a  long  period,  in  order 
lo  find  out  whether  there  is  anything  to  indicate  a  possibility 
of  a  false-clear  failure.  The  final  result  is  usually  to  ar- 
rive at  a  reasonable  probability.  If  it  is  found  to  be  reason- 
ably probable  that  the  signal  was  working  properly,  then 
there  is  nothing  left  but  to  lay  the  blame  on  the  engineman. 
For  the  rest  of  his  life  the  engineman  may  feel  that  he  is 
unjustly  treated  in  having  to  bear  the  blame  for  the  acci- 
dent. Probably  in  every  case  where  the  engineman  sur- 
vives such  an  accident,  he  says  he  is  sure  he  had  a  clear 
signal;  and  I  don't  doubt  that  in  most  cases  he  is  perfectly 
honest  about  it.  The  chances  are  he  would  not  have  gone 
ahead  and  gotten  into  trouble  deliberately  if  he  had  recog- 
nized that  he  had  a  "Stop"  signal.  For  a  good  many  years 
all  the  important  accidents  on  our  American  railroads  have 
been  investigated  by  inspectors  employed  by  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission;  and  they  are  supposedly  unpreju- 
diced people.  Time  and  again,  as  I  have  noticed  in  their 
reports,  they  have,  after  making  thorough  tests  and  going 
into  the  case  as  completely  as  possible,  been  forced  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  signal  must  have  been  working  properly 
and  that  the  engineman  was  the  man  to  blame. 

Taking  the  false-clear  failures  of  the  signal:  All  those 
tliat  are  recorded  are  extremely  few;  and  even  if  some  cases 
were  added  where  there  is  a  reasonable  probability  of  such 
failure,  there  are  still  a  very  small  number  of  failures  of 
that  kind.  The  cases  are  very  much  more  numerous  in 
which  the  enginemen  are  known  to  have  taken  the  wrong 
action  on  the  proper  signal,  and  in  which  there  is  a  reason- 
able probability  that  they  have  done  so. 

This  naturally  brings  up  the  question :  What  is  the 
remedy .'' 

Probably  every  one  would  say,  "Why  not  devise  some- 
thing that  will  work  in  connection  with  the  signals  and 
automatically  stop  the  train  if  an  engineman  fails  to  take 
the  action  he  should?" 

That  brings  up  the  second  ])art  of  the  subject,  automatic 
train  stops. 

Automatic  Train  Stops 

This  question  was  tirst  asked  many  years  ago;  in  the 
\ears  that  have  gone  by  the  answer  has  been  pretty  well 
worked  out.  Numerous  inventors  have  been  working  for 
}'ears  to  devi.se  apparatus  for  that  purpose.  Many  have  had 
very  little  knowledge  of  railroad  conditions;  in  many  cases 
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lluir  (li'viirs  liavi'  Ik'cii  (|uilc  worllilr.ss;  and  ajjain,  a  man 
lia>  nivi'Mtod  .■ioniolliin^  f^cxxl  tliat  sonieoiii'  else  invented 
a  .sliorl  time  l)efore.  IJut  tliruugh  it  all,  a  good  many  i>e()i)]r 
have  worked  intelligently  and  eonseientiously  on  this  i)rol)- 
Icni,  with  the  result  that  at  the  present  time  it  ran  he  said 
to  be  praetically  .solved.  There  are  several  device.-  that  are 
practical  and  workable  at  the  present  time.  It  would  occur 
to  almost  anyone  that  the  result  could  be  accom])lished  l)y 
means  of  a  trip  placed  on  the  ties  at  the  side  of  the  track,  or 
even  overlicad.  to  strike  the  arm  of  a  valve  on  the  engine  and 
allow  thi'  air  to  escajx'  from  the  train  pil)e  and  apply  tlie  air 
brakes. 

One  of  the  first  methods  in  this  country  was  to  place 
a  glass  tube  on  the  top  of  the  engine  cab,  connected  with 
the  main  air  pipe  or  train  line,  and  provide  an  arm  that 
swung  out  over  the  track  from  the  signal  when  the  signal 
indicated  "Stop";  so  that,  if  the  engine  should  pass  the  stop 
signal,  the  arm  would  break  the  glass  tube,  allow  the  air 
to  escape  and  apply  the  brakes.  I  think  the  first  ai)])lication 
of  that  ver)'  simple  scheme  was  on  an  engine  on  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad;  and  it  happened  that  that  engine  made  trips 
through  the  tunnel  at  the  summit  of  the  Allegheny  moun- 
tains. When  winter  came  on,  icicles  formed  in  the  tunnel, 
and  one  day  the  tube  struck  an  icicle,  broke,  and  stopped 
the  train  in  the  tunnel.  It  then  became  apparent  that  the 
glass  tube  was  not  very  practical  for  an  ordinary  railroad- — 
in  that  sort  of  a  climate  at  any  rate;  nevertheless,  that  very 
same  simple  device  is  in  use  on  an  electric  line  on  the 
coast. 

Another  sinijDle  arrangement — a  small  arm  that  swings 
up  when  the  signal  is  at  "Stop"  and. opens  a  valve  on  the 
engine  or  car,  is  in  use  in  the  subways  of  New  York,  Phila- 
delphia and  Boston,  and,  to  a  very  limited  extent,  on  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad — on  its  line  running  into  New  York 
through  tunnels  under  the  Hudson  river.  A  variation  of  this 
arrangement  consists  of  a  long  bar  of  steel,  having  a  gentle 
slope  upwards  from  one  end  and  then  a  level  portion, 
placed  on  the  ends  of  the  ties  just  outside  the  rail;  a  shoe 
on  the  engine  strikes  the  incline  and,  as  it  is  raised,  oper- 
ates whatever  may  be  desirable  on  the  engine.  The  bar, 
called  a  ramp,  usually  serves  also  to  conduct  electric  cur- 
rent to  the  engine  device  through  the  shoe.  Several  systems 
have  employed  or  propose  to  employ  this  arrangement. 

But  all  those  devices  which  involve  actual  mechanical  or 
physical  contact  between  devices  on  the  roadway  and  de- 
vices on  the  engine  are  looked  upon  by  a  great  many  rail- 
road people  with  some  disfavor.  The  feeling  is  that,  at 
high  speeds,  they  are  likely  to  receive  severe  shocks,  and 
be  interfered  with  in  the  cold  parts  of  the  country  by  ice 
and  snow,  or  be  damaged  by  things  falling  off  trains  or 
lying  on  the  track.  Many  people  who  have  looked  into  this 
subject  feel  that  they  would  prefer  a  device  which  would 
be  free  from  the  necessity  of  any  contact  between  devices 
on  the  engine  and  those  on  the  track.  This  particular 
branch  of  the  subject  is  what  technically  is  called  "getting 
on  to  the  engine." 

The  whole  automatic-stop  proposition  may  be  divided  into 
three  sections :  ( 1 )  The  control,  in  conenction  with  the  sig- 
nal system  or  the  block  system,  by  which  the  apparatus  may 
be  set  in  motion  whenever  conditions  require  it.  (2)  The 
means  of  "getting  on  to  the  engine";  and  (3)  The  means, 
on  the  engine  itself,  of  stopping  the  train. 

In  the  present  development  of  electrical  science,  it  is  quite 
possible  to  get  on  to  the  engine  without  any  physical  con- 
tact whatever.  Everyone  is  familiar,  in  a  general  way,  with 
the  action  of  a  magnet.  For  instance,  take  a  pocket  compass 
and  pass  a  permanent  magnet  over  it  and  the  needle  will 
swing.  There  is  some  kind  of  invisible  influence  passing 
through  the  air,  glass  and  metal  from  the  magnet,  producing 
motion.  In  the  present  development  that  influence,  known 
as    "magnetic    induction,"    can    be    used    quite    successfully 


lor  llif  purpoM'  we  iiavt'  in  vii'W.  It  simply  means  a  larger 
inagiut  tiiaii  tlic  one  \()U  may  have  used  as  a  toy,  and  a 
suitable  (Uvite  on  the  engine  to  lie  affected  i)y  it.  'I'hen 
again  tiiere  is  electro-magnetic  induction.  It  has  been  known 
almost  as  long  as  there  has  lieen  any  electrical  science  that 
,ui  electric  current  sets  up  a  magnetic  effect  which  will  in- 
tluence  an  adjacent  circuit  whenever  the  current  is  started 
and  stop[)ed,  or  changed  in  strength.  'Ihat  kind  of  induc- 
tion  has   been  employed   for  the  puri^ose. 

To  win  ajjjjroval  an  automatic  train  stop  should  conform 
to  certain  i)rinciples.  It  ought  to  be  relial)ie  and  acceptaJjle 
to  experts.  One  of  the  most  important  princijjles  is  one 
tiiat  the  signal  man  calls  the  "closed-circuit  principle."  In 
his  experience  with  signaling  apparatus  he  has  developed 
the  fact  that  the  operation  of  a  signal  to  allow  a  train  to 
])roceed  should  depend  upon  the  flow  of  current  in  any 
electric  circuits  by  which  that  signal  is  controlled,  the  reason 
l)eing  that  the  most  usual  failures  of  electrical  apparatus 
and  circuits  are  due  to  such  things  as  broken  wires  or  loose 
connections,  or  failure  of  the  jjower  or  whatever  may  be 
jirovided  to  furnish  the  current.  If  the  flow  of  current  is 
necessary  to  give  a  clear  signal,  any  interruption,  whether 
intentional  or  accidental,  will  give  a  stop  signal,  or  cause 
a  safe  failure;  and  it  is  felt  that  automatic-stop  apparatus 
should  work  on  the  same  principle,  so  that  the  most  probable 
failures  of  the  apparatus  will  not  be  on  the  dangerous  side 
but  will  merely  result  in  a  train  being  sto[)ped  when  it  need 
not  l)c  stopped.  This  is  called  the  closed-circuit  principle 
liecause  originally  it  referred  almost  entirely  to  electric  cir- 
cuits. Now  the  term  has  been  extended  even  to  devices 
using  compressed  air. 

The  real  question  now,  is  not  "Why  should  not  a  device 
1)6  invented  or  designed  to  do  this  thing?"  but,  "Why  should 
we  not  have  a  device  to  do  it?"  In  other  words,  why  should 
it  not  now  be  used  on  the  railroads.  The  devices  have  been 
pretty  well  developed  to  a  practical  point  and  the  question 
now  is,  "Why  aren't  they  in  more  extensive  use?" 

The  answer  is  that  all  sorts  of  difficulties  are  anticipated. 
I  believe  that  when  signals  were  first  introduced  on  rail- 
roads people  generally  anticipated  difficulties.  They  said: 
"W'hy,  one  of  these  signals  may  some  day  stop  a  train  when 
there  is  no  need  of  stopping  it.  We  cannot  stand  for  such 
delay.  We  shall  have  all  kinds  of  trouble."  At  one  time 
I  put  in  an  entirely  new  kind  of  block  system  on  a  stretch 
of  single  track  on  the  Pennsylvania  railroad.  The  operating 
people  on  the  ground  shook  their  heads  in  despair  and 
said,  "The  day  that  system  goes  into  service  this  railroad 
will  be  tied  up.  We  shall  not  be  able  to  move  a  train 
through  this  piece  of  track."  But  the  day  it  went  into  serv- 
ice and  forever  after  we  got  better  service  over  that  par- 
ticular piece  of  track  than  ever  before.  This  same  feeling 
cropped  up  here  and  there  in  connection  with  the  auto- 
matic block  system.  They  said,  "It  w'ill  impede  traffic; 
stop  trains  unnecessarily;  interfere  with  smooth  and  speedy 
operation."  But  the  fact  has  been  quite  the  contrary.  It 
has  improved  operating  conditions  on  our  railroads.  And 
it  actually  enables  more  trains  to  he  run  over  a  given  track 
in  a  given  time  than  could  safely  be  run  without  it. 

When  we  come  to  the  automatic  train  stop  we  find  that 
same  old  feeling:  "^^'e  are  going  to  have  all  kinds  of 
trouble:  the  device  will  fail  occasionally  and  stop  trains 
when  there  is  no  occasion  to  stop  them";  there  will  be  very 
great  difficulties  in  meeting  practical  operating  conditions." 
Having  studied  the  subject  somewhat  carefully,  I  may  say 
of  this  fear  what  Mark  Twain  said,  as  you  may  remember, 
when  he  heard  a  report  of  his  death:  "It  is  much  exag- 
gerated." 

I  believe  the  automatic  train  stop  as  it  is  now  developed 
can  be  applied  to  railroads,  if  proper  intelligence  is  used 
in  laying  out  the  locations  for  the  stopping  devices,  etc., 
and  used  in  connection  with  the  signal  system,  so  that  the 
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operation  of  trains  will  not  be  seriously  interfered  with  and 
the  safety  of  operation  will  be  decidedly  increased.  I  think 
the  real  feeling  of  a  great  many  railroad  officers  is  and 
has  been  for  a  number  of  years  that  the  automatic  train 
stop  must  come.  In  effect  they  say,  "We  cannot  improve 
the  accident  record  materially;  we  cannot  get  the  degree  of 
safety  we  all  want  without  the  automatic  stop;  we  must 
have  it  sooner  or  later — and  in  any  event  it  may  be  forced 
by  Government  action."  At  the  same  time  there  is  still 
a  tendency  to  delay.  But  I  believe  that  the  time  has  come 
when  those  fears  should  be  laid  aside;  and,  in  view  of  the 
accident  record  and  the  earnest  desire  of  everybody  con- 
nected with  railroads  to  improve  the  safety  of  operation, 
that  the  time  is  actuall}'  here  now  when  the  automatic  stop 
should  he  applied  on  a  fairly  large  scale. 


Hart-End  General  Service  Car 

and  Hart  Door  Gear 

To  BE  OF  THE  GREATEST  VALUE  when  handling  bulky 
commodities  such  as  coal  or  road-building  materials, 
the  drop  doors  on  general  service  gondola  cars  should 
occupy  the  maximum  possible  proportion  of  the  floor  area  in 
order  that  the  least  amount  of  shoveling  may  be  necessary 
to  clear  the  car.  Such  cars  have  been  built  with  doors  oc- 
cupying the  entire  length  of  the  floor  on  both  sides  of  the 
center  sill.     In  these  designs,  however,  it  has  been  difficult 


self-dumping  gondola  cars  in  mind,  the  National  Dump  Car 
Company,  Chicago,  has  developed  a  design  of  drop-bottom 
gondola,  known  as  the  Hartcnd  general  service  car.  The 
purpo.se  of  this  design  is  to  provide  a  stiff  end  construction, 
incorporating  a  solid  floor  plate  from  the  end  sill  to  the  bol- 
ster at  each  end  of  the  car,  but  arranged  in  such  a  manner 
that  the  load  in  this  part  of  the  car  may  be  dumped  at  the 
sides,  as  it  would  be  through  a  drop  door.  The  manner  in 
which  this  has  been  accomplished  is  indicated  in  the  illus- 
tration showing  the  end  elevation  and  interior  of  the  car. 
Between  the  bolster  and  end  sill  at  either  end  the  floor  plates 
are  sloped  downward  and  outward  from  the  center  sill,  in 
effect  forming  a  hopper  at  each  corner  of  the  car.  The  outer 
sides  of  these  hoppers  are  closed  by  swinging  doors  hinged 
at  the  top  and  easily  closed  and  locked  by  hand.  This  de- 
sign provides  a  rigid  end  construction,  provides  for  the  com- 
plete discharge  of  the  load  with  practically  no  shoveling, 
and  incidentally  provides  cubical  capacity  in  the  corner  hop- 
pers for  from  one  and  one-half  to  two  tons  additional  load. 
A  level  floor  is  retained  between  the  bolsters,  so  that  the 
suitability  of  the  car  for  loading  with  lumber,  rail,  ties  or 
other  similar  material  is  unaffected.  As  the  hopper  doors 
are  readily  operated  directly  by  hand,  this  design  permits 
the  drop  door  shaft  operating  mechanism  to  be  placed  at 
the  bolster,  where  it  is  not  exposed  to  damage  from  corner 
blows  as  it  is  when  located  at  the  ends  of  the  car. 

Another  feature  of  recent  development  which  is  included 
in  the  construction  of  the  car  illustrated  is  a  simple  door 
locking  and  dumping  mechanism  which  may  be  applied  to 


Half  Sections  of  the  General  Service  Car  Showing  the  Operation  of  the  Hart  Door   Gear 


to  secure  sufficient  structural  strength  at  the  comers  to  pre- 
vent the  frame  from  being  distorted  from  the  use  of  the 
push  pole  to  such  an  extent  that  the  doors  bind  and  are  not 
easily  operated.  This  difficulty  has  resulted  in  the  exclusion 
of  drop  doors  and  the  use  of  a  solid  floor  between  the  bol- 
sters and  end  sills  on  many  of  these  cars.  Another  difficulty 
which  has  discouraged  the  use  of  doors  beyond  the  bolsters 
is  the  fact  that  with  these  doors  included  the  operating  mech- 
anism must  be  placed  at  the  end  sills  of  the  car  at  each  cor- 
ner, where  it  is  usually  unprotected  from  abuse  which  fre- 
quently renders  the  mechanism  inoperative. 

With  these  two  objections  to  the  usual  design  of  completely 


the  doors  of  any  general  service  gondola  car  of  the  usual 
design. 

Generally  speaking,  door-operating  mechanisms  are  more 
or  less  troublesome  to  maintain  in  satisfactory  operating  con- 
ditions. Where  chains  are  used  to  raise  the  doors  they  usu- 
ally offer  some  obstruction  to  the  movement  of  material  in 
unloading,  and  frequent  readjustment  is  required  to  insure 
uniformity  in  closing  all  of  the  doors  operated  by  one  shaft. 
In  the  Hart  door  gear  no  attempt  has  been  made  to  provide 
for  the  closing  of  the  doors  by  the  operating  mechanism, 
and  all  chains  or  other  flexible  connections  between  the  doors 
and  the  shaft  have  been  eliminated.     Each  door  is  closed  by 
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liand  ;iiul  tfini)(ir;irily  hiUlu'd,  aftrr  wliiili  lai  li  j^roup  of 
(i(K>r.>i  i.>;  iKTiiiaiU'iitly  Imkud  a.s  a  unit.  In  unloadinj;,  a  luilf 
turn  of  the  pcrnianint  KKking  .sliaft  rcK-a.scs  tlic  wliolr  grouj). 
For  dosiiij;  tht-  door.s  cacli  is  provided  on  its  under  .side 
with  a  metal  socket  and  fulcrum,  so  arranj^ed  that  when  the 
end  of  a  siiort  lifting  har  is  in.serted  in  the  socket  the  bar  is 
held  in  a  j)osition  convenient  for  raising  the  door.  Mounted 
in  short  slots  formed  near  the  outer  ends  of  the  cross  mem- 
bers of  the  underframe  is  a  rolling  shaft.  Wiien  the  doors 
are  opened  this  shaft  is  moved  to  the  outer  ends  of  the  .slots 
do.se  to  the  side  of  the  car,  .so  that  it  clears  the  outer  edges 
of  .he  doors.  With  the  .siiaft  in  this  position,  as  cacli  door 
is  rai.sed  l)y  means  of  the  lifting  lever,  a  simple  sliding  latch 
on  the  under  side  of  the  door  is  moved  out  so  that  it  rests 
on  tile  shaft,  thus  temj)orarily  securing  the  door  in  the  closed 


Interior   and    End    of   the    Hart-End    Car   Showring   the    Side 
Hoppers    at    the    Ends. 

position.  When  all  of  the  doors  in  each  group  have  thus 
been  secured  they  are  permanently  locked  in  the  closed  posi- 
tion by  rolling  the  shaft  inward  through  one-half  revolution. 
For  this  purpose  an  operating  lever  is  permanently  attached 
to  each  shaft.  In  locking  the  doors  this  lever  is  turned  up 
against  the  side  of  the  car  and  locked  in  position  with  a 
sliding  link  which  is  dropped  over  its  end.  As  the  shaft 
travels  inward  it  engages  the  dowTiwardly  projecting  lug  or 
handle  on  the  temporary  latch  and  moves  the  latch  back,  so 
that  in  dumping  it  offers  no  obstruction  to  the  dropping  of 
the  door. 

The  drop  doors  are  divided  into  two  groups  on  each  side 


ol  llic  (ar,  Willi  tlic  ojMT.iiing  lever  on  each  locking  shaft 
hnated  at  tlic  bolster  end  of  the  sliaft.  To  dump  all  of  the 
doors  ill  each  group  the  link  is  raised  off  the  end  of  tlie  shaft- 
o])erating  lever,  which  is  then  turned  outward  and  down- 
ward through  appro.ximately  one-half  revolution,  thus  roll- 
ing the  shaft  out  from  under  tiie  doors  and  allowing  them  to 
drop  by  gravity. 

By  referring  to  the  drawings,  it  is  evident  that  tiie  rack 
on  which  the  shaft  is  rolled  is  given  a  slight  ufivvard  incli- 
nation toward  its  inner  end  that  tends  to  close  the  doors 
tightly  against  the  bottom  of  the  car  when  the  .shaft  is 
locked.  By  closing  each  door  individually  any  dirt  or  ob- 
struction which  miglit  interfere  with  its  proper  closure  is 
(leaned  off,  so  that  the  doors  are  closed  and  locked  easily 
without  being  distorted  themselves  or  putting  excessive 
strains  on  the  locking  mechanism.  Slnjuld  they  become 
warped  or  sj^rung,  however,  the  slight  downward  movement 
(if  the  shaft  in  its  outward  travel  provides  a  range  of  ap- 
|)ro.\imatcly  one  inch,  within  which  a  .sprung  door  offers  no 
difficulty  to  the  operator  in  temporarily  latching  it  prior  to 
locking  the  group  with  the  shaft. 

A  sample  car  incorporating  the  end  hopper  and  the  Hart 
door  operating  mechanism  has  been  in  service  for  .several 
months  handling  soft  coal.  In  this  service  it  has  proved  to 
\x  self-clearing,  and  incidentally  has  demonstrated  its  ad- 
vantage in  many  instances,  where  cars  are  being  unloaded 
into  wagons  on  a  team  truck,  of  making  it  possible  to  dump 
a  small  portion  of  the  load  at  one  comer  to  afford  a  place 
for  shoveling  without  dumping  an  entire  quarter  of  the  load. 


1919  Deficit  Stated  at  $349,000,000 

COMPLETE  STATISTICS  for  the  earnings  and  e.xpenses  of 
the  railways  in  December  and  for  the  calendar  year 
1919  are  not  yet  available,  but  preliminary  figures 
have  been  compiled  and  Director  General  Hines  on  January 
.1 1  authorized  a  statement  estimating  the  net  operating  income 
of  the  Class  I  roads  and  tenninal  companies  for  December  at 
about  $12,700,000,  which  represents  a  deficit  for  the  month 
of  $62,300,000  as  compared  with  one-twelfth  of  the  annual 
rental,  and  a  loss  of  $59,800,000  as  compared  with  the 
average  net  operating  income  for  December  of  the  test  period. 
After  making  various  readjustments  the  Railroad  Administra- 
tion's statement  places  the  loss  for  two  years  of  federal 
operation,  the  amount  by  which  the  net  operating  income  fell 
below  the  guaranteed  return,  at  $594,200,000  and  for  the 
year  1919  at  $349,200,000,  which  makes  the  loss  for  1918, 
$245,000,000.  On  this  basis  the  net  operating  income  for 
1919  would  be  about  $551,000,000  and  that  for  1918  would 
become  $655,000,000,  as  compared  with  $974,000,000  in 
1917. 

This  covers  railway  operations  alone;  it  is  understood  that 
the  e.xpenses  of  the  Railroad  Administration,  which  are  not 
included  in  the  monthly  reports,  and  its  outside  operations, 
such  as  Pullman  car  lines,  waterways  and  express,  will  show 
an  additional  loss  of  about  $100,000,000  for  the  two  years. 
Mr.  Hines'  statement  attributes  the  unfavorable  showing  for 
November  and  December  mainly  to  the  effects  of  the  coal 
strike  on  both  earnings  and  expenses.  He  does  not,  however, 
show  either  the  earnings  or  the  expenses  for  December  and 
his  usual  monthly  statement  showing  the  final  figures  for 
November  has  not  yet  been  given  out,  although  a  statement 
giving  the  preliminary  figures  was  made  public.  He  says 
that  the  loss  for  the  two  months,  $111,500,000,  was  prac- 
tically all  due  to  the  strike  and  that  if  it  had  not  been  for  the 
strike  and  if  Mr.  McAdoo  had  made  his  general  rate  advance 
effective  about  six  months  sooner  than  he  did  the  railroads 
would  have  about  earned  their  guaranty  for  two  years. 

It  might  also  be  stated  that  if  Mr.   Hines  hacl  put  into 
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effect  on  January  1,  1919,  the  increase  in  rates  which  the 
railroads  are  preparing  to  ask  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  there  might  not  have  been  a  deficit  of  $349,- 
000,000  for  1919.  It  is  probably  just  as  well  for  the  reputa- 
tion of  railroad  men  generally,  and  particularly  for  those 
in  the  central  office  of  the  Railroad  Administration,  that  Mr. 
McAdoo  did  not  have  $494,000,000  additional  revenue  in 
1918,  because  that  would  have  produced  a  surplus  of  $249,- 
000,000  for  Mr.  Adoo  in  1918  and  would  not  have  reduced 
Mr.  Hines'  deficit  of  $349,000,000  in  1919,  which  would 
undoubtedly  have  led  to  to  some  comparisons  much  more 
invidious  than  those  which  have  resulted  from  contrasting  the 
net  operating  income  for  1918  and  1919  with  that  for  1915, 
1916  and  1917. 

As  compared  with  December,  1918,  the  volume  of  traffic 
in  December,  1919,  shows  little  change  as  a  result  of  the  coal 
strike,  but  the  effect  is  shown  by  the  sudden  drop  trom  tlie 
peak  of  October.  The  net  ton  miles  of  revenue  and  non- 
revenue  freight  fell  of  O.S  per  cent,  as  compared  with 
December,  1918.  The  Central  district  of  the  Eastern  region 
shows  a  reduction  of  5.7  per  cent,  but  the  Eastern  region  as 
a  whole  shows  an  increase  of  2  per  cent.  The  Allegheny 
region,  which  was  particularly  affected  by  the  strike,  shows 
a  reduction  of  7.1  per  cent  and  the  North  Western  region  a 
reduction  of  12.5  per  cent 

As  compared  with  October,  however,  the  net  ton  miles  per 
mile  of  road  per  day  showed  a  reduction  much  more  marked 
than  in  either  1918  or  1917.  In  October,  1919,  the  average 
was  5,625.  This  fell  off  to  4,711  in  November  and  4,685 
in  December,  whereas  in  1918  the  reduction  was  from  5,584 
in  October  to  5,155  in  Noveml)er  and  4,716  in  December, 
and  in  1917  the  reduction  was  from  5,385  in  October  to  5,298 
in  November  and  4,489  in  December. 

For  the  calendar  year  1919  the  total  net  ton  miles  showed 
a  reduction  of  9.7  per  cent  as  compared  with  1918,  and  1918 
showed  an  increase  of  1.8  per  cent  over  1917. 

The  net  ton  mile  of  revenue  and  non-revenue  freight 
handled  by  the  railways  in  1919  was  394,804,349,000  as 
compared  with  437,018^918,000  in  1919.  This  is  a  decrease 
ef  42,214,000,000  or  9.7  per  cent.  If  this  had  all  been 
revenue  freight  and  had  paid  the  average  rate  of  .967  cents 
which  Mr.  Hines  has  stated  was  the  average  for  the  first 
nine  months  of  1919  it  would  have  added  something  over 
$400,000,000  to  the  gross  earnings,  which  would  have  wiped 
out  the  deficit  if  it  had  not  cost  anything  to  handle  it.  At 
the  operating  ratio  of  84.66  shown  for  11  months  of  1919  it 
would  have  reduced  the  deficit  by  only  about  $63,000,000, 
although  the  larger  amount  of  business,  of  course,  should 
have  reduced  the  operating  ratio.  But  if  the  freight  rates 
had  been  advanced  10  per  cent  in  1919  approximately  $380,- 
000,000  would  have  been  added  to  the  earnings  without 
increasing  the  expenses,  and  the  deficit  would  have  been 
avoided.  The  railroad  companies  will  want  more  than  10 
per  cent  because  they  want  more  net  operating  income,  for 
the  increased  traffic  and  the  increased  investment  required 
properly  to  handle  the  increased  traffic,  than  they  received 
in  the  years  ending  June  30,  1915,  1916  and  1917,  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  Commissioner  Woolley  refers  to  two  of  them 
as  "miracle  years." 

Mr.  Hines'  statement  was  in  part  as  follows: 

"As  has  been  heretofore  explained,  the  destructive  effect 
of  the  coal  strike  was  particularly  severe  upon  railroad  opera- 
tions in  November  and  had  even  greater  cumulative  effect  on 
December,  in  which  month  the  dislocation  of  transportation 
became  exceedingly  serious.  There  had  to  be  a  drastic  tem- 
porarv'  curtailment  of  passenger  service  and  even'  element  of 
operation  and  traffic  movement  was  made  more  difficult  and 
less  profitable.  The  result  is  that  these  two  months,  which 
should  have  shown  little  if  any  loss  in  the  absence  of  this 
adverse  influence,  showed  a  total  loss  of  $111,500,000  after 
allowing  for  two-twelfths  of  the  annual  rental,  or  a  total  of 


$117,200,000  after  allowing  the  proportion  of  the  annual 
rental  corresponding  to  the  proportion  of  the  annual  net 
operating  income  which  was  earned  in  these  two  months  of 
the  test  period.  The  details  for  November  have  been  given 
and  prehminury  statement  for  December  is  shown  below. 

"As  December  completed  the  second  year  of  federal  opera- 
tion it  is  desirable  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  during  the 
two  years  of  federal  operation,  including  of  course  the  two 
coal  strike  months  of  November  and  December,  1919,  the  loss, 
after  allowing  for  the  two  years'  rental,  was  $594,200,000. 
If  the  increase  in  rates  which  became  effective  in  June,  1918, 
had  become  effective  on  January  1,  1918,  the  entire  loss  for 
the  two  years,  after  paying  the  rental,  would  have  Ijeen  aljout 
$104,000,000,  which  is  more  than  accounted  for  by  the  loss 
in  the  two  coal  strike  months  of  November  and  December. 

"It  is  only  fair  to  say  that  the  increased  rates  were  in 
effect  all  of  the  year  1919  and  that  if  the  year  1919  be  con- 
sidered by  itself  there  appears  a  loss  of  about  $349,200,000. 
Of  this  loss,  $228,700,000  occurred  in  the. first  six  months 
of  1919  and  was  very  largely  accounted  for  Ijy  the  abnormal 
and  prolonged  slump  in  freight  business  following  the  Armis- 
tice and  practically  all  of  the  remainder  of  the  loss,  except 
$3,000,000,  is  accounted  for  in  the  two  coal  strike  months  of 
November  and  December,  1919. 

"The  preliminary'  report  of  the  operating  results  for  prac- 
ticallv  all  of  the  Class  (1)  railroads  and  large  terminal 
companies  in  federal  operation  indicate  that  the  net  operating 
income  for  the  month  of  December,  1919,  from  the  operation 
of  thps;p  properties,  will  be  about  $12,700,000.  This  repre- 
sents a  loss  of  $62,300,000  to  the  government,  after  allowing 
for  one-twelfth  of  the  annual  rental  of  $900,000,000,  or  a 
loss  of  $59,800,000  as  compared  with  the  net  operating 
income  earned  in  the  average  December  of  the  test  period. 

"In  stating  the  results  for  1919  and  1918  adjustment  has 
been  made  for  back  pay  included  in  the  operating  expenses 
for  1919  which  was  applicable  to  1918  and  adjustment  has 
also  been  made  for  back  pay  in  the  four  months  ended  October 
31,  1919,  applicable  to  the  six  months  ended  June  3,  1919. 
The  operations  for  October  have  also  been  credited  with 
$6,000,000  on  account  of  per  diem  charges  between  federally 
operated  lines  included  in  the  equipment  rent  for  the  month, 
which  represented  a  mere  bookkeeping  entry,  and  the  opera- 
tions for  1918  have  been  charged  with  like  amount  to  offset 
a  corresponding  bookkeeping  entn,'  in  July,  1919,  when  per 
diem  charges  were  discontinued  laetween  federal  lines. 

"The  preliminary  reports  on  passenger  traffic  during  De- 
cember indicate  a  small  increase  over  December,  1918.  The 
passenger  miles  for  the  11  months  ended  November  30,  1919, 
were  about  8.5  per  cent  greater  than  during  the  same  period 
of  1918,  and  18.6  per  cent  greater  than  during  the  same 
period  of  1917". 


A  Scene  at  Tientsin,  China 
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The  general  offices  of  the  licorKia  Railroad  aiul  of  the 
C  liarlcstoii  &  Western  Carolina,  at  AuRusta,  (Ja..  were  de- 
stroyed by  tire  on  January  24;  estimated  loss  $50,000. 

The  National  Association  of  Railroad  Tie  Producers  \\:\-~ 
postiioned  its  annual  convention,  scheduled  to  be  heUl  at  tlie 
Hotel  Sliernian,  Chicago,  on  February  12  and  13,  until  March, 
on  account  of  tlie  influenza  epidemic.  Definite  dates  will  be 
announced   later 

The  American  Institute  of  Consulting  Engineers,  through 
its  Council,  has  elected  the  following  officers:  President, 
Alexander  C.  Humphreys;  vice-president,  S.  Whinery;  sec- 
retary and  treasurer,  F.  A.  Molitor.  The  secretary's  ofifice 
is  at  35  Nassau  street,  New  York  City. 

The  Industrial  Conference,  called  by  President  Wilson  in 
an  ctTort  to  work  out  a  plan  for  the  settlement  of  industrial 
disputes,  is  reported  as  about  ready  to  submit  a  final  plan 
embodying  suggestions  received  on  the  tentative  plan  made 
public  a  few  weeks  ago.  Daniel  Willard,  president  of  the 
Baltimore  &  Ohio;  L.  E.  Sheppard,  president  of  the  (Jrder 
of  Railway  Conductors,  and  Glenn  E.  Plumb,  counsel  for 
the  railway  labor  organizations,  have  testified  before  the 
conference,  and  other  railway  labor  leaders  were  expected  to 
appear  before  it  this  week. 

The  United  States  Civil  Service  Commission  announces 
examinations,  all  over  the  country,  on  March  3  and  4,  for  the 
position  of  examiner  under  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission, salary  $3,000  to  $5,000.  Examiners  hold  public  hear- 
ings on  important  questions.  Persons  taking  this  examination 
must  be  at  least  25  years  old,  and  must  have  had  two  years' 
actual  experience  in  legal  work,  or  in  lieu  thereof,  three 
years'  experience  with  state  or  federal  commissions,  or  in 
responsible  legal  or  traffic  positions.  The  commission  may 
also  select  men  under  this  examination  for  valuation  work 
and  other  duties. 

By  a  strike  of  1,200  freight  handlers  at  the  stations  of  the 
Boston  &  Maine  and  the  Boston  &  Albany  in  Boston,  be- 
gun on  January  28,  westbound  shipments  had  to  be  largely 
embargoed  for  a  week  and  freight  movements  in  all  direc- 
tions in  and  around  Boston  were  seriously  hampered.  On 
Wednesday  of  this  week  the  strikers  voted  to  return  to  work 
at  once,  pending  a  decision  at  Washington  of  their  demands 
for  increased  pay.  The  strike  was  started  as  a  protest  against 
the  long  time  taken  by  the  Washington  committee  to  settle 
the  wage  demands.  The  freight  handlers  of  the  New  York, 
New  Haven  &  Hartford  did  not  strike. 

The  Carnegie  Corporation,  of  New  York  City,  has  given 
$5,000,000  for  the  use  of  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences 
and  the  National  Research  Council.  A  portion  of  the  money 
will  probably  be  used  for  the  erection  of  a  building  in  Wash- 
ington which  will  house  these  two  beneficiary  organizations, 
and  the  remainder  will  be  used  as  a  permanent  endowment 
for  the  National  Research  Council.  The  Council  is  a  demo- 
cratic organization  composed  of  delegates  from  approxi- 
iTiately  40  scientific  and  engineering  societies  of  the  country. 
Organized  in  1916  as  a  measure  of  national  preparedness, 
the  Council  has,  since  the  war,  been  reorganized  and  now 
purposes  to  stimulate  and  promote  scientific  research  in  in- 
dustry,  agriculture   and    medicine. 

Rocky  Mountain  and  Pacific  Coast  Douglas  Fir 

While  no  authentic  records  are  available  concerning  the  rela- 
tive durability  of  Pacific  Coast  Douglas  fir  and  Rocky  Mountain 
Douglas  fir  crossties  inserted  in  the  same  localities,  the  Forest 
Products  Laboratory,  Madison,  Wis.,  has  found  that  such  records 
as  there  are,  fail  to  show  any  appreciable  difference,  contrary  to 


the  neiiera!  belief  ihal  the  Rocky  Mountain  tir  is  the  most  durable. 
Tile  coast  grown  lir,  because  of  its  (greater  density,  is  somewhat 
harder  and  stronger  than  the  mountain  grown,  but  since  tics  of 
coast  grown  fir  arc  generally  cut  from  the  poorer  parts  of  the 
iree,  there  is  little  or  no  difference  in  the  durability  of  either 
kind  when  used  for  crossiies.  It  has  been  observed,  however, 
tliat  the  former  will  take  jireservativc  treatment  with  slightly 
better  results. 

American   Foundrymen's   Association 

The  board  of  directors  of  the  American  Foundrymen's 
.\ssociation,  at  its  annual  meeting  held  in  Cleveland  on  Jan- 
uary 13,  voted  unanimously  in  favor  of  holding  the  conven- 
tion and  exhibit  of  the  association  this  year  in  Columbus, 
Ohio,  during  the  week  beginning  Monday,  October  4.  The 
exhibition  buildings  on  the  Ohio  State  Exposition  Grounds 
will  be  used  for  the  exhibits.  Adjoining  buildings  provide 
Kcture  halls  and  meeting  rooms. 

Sodium  Fluoride  a  Timber  Preservative 

Recent  service  tests  made  by  the  Forest  Products  Laboratory, 
Madison,  Wis.,  of  sap-pine  and  red  oak  ties  treated  with  sodium 
Huoride,  zinc  chloride  and  creosote  have  indicated  that  the  so- 
dium fluoride  treatment  has  many  possibilities  as  a  timber  pre- 
servative These  service  tests,  which  were  the  result  of  a  series 
of  laboratory  tests,  started  in  1914  in  conjunction  with  the  Ten- 
nessee Coal,  Iron  &  Railway  Company  and  the  Baltimore  & 
Ohio.  After  five  years'  service  the  ties  treated  with  the  three 
above-mentioned  preservatives  were  all  sound,  while  untreated 
ties  installed  at  the  same  time  were  in  various  advanced  stages 
of  decay.  Other  tests  have  been  started  since  1914  in  order  to 
secure  more  complete  data  on  the  possbilities  of  the  sodium 
fluoride  treatment  in  comparison  to  other  methods  of  timber 
preservation. 

Northwestern    Lumbermen    on    Railroad    Legislation 

The  Northwestern  Lumbermen's  Association  held  its  annual 
convention  at  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  on  January  20,  21  and  22,  and 
sent  to  members  of  the  House  Committee  at  Washington  reso- 
lutions urging  legislation  to  permit  the  return  of  the  railroads 
to  their  owners,  with  proper  supervisional  control  by  'the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission.  The  lumbermen  favor  leaving  to 
the  state  commissions  such  regulatory  powers  "as  will  enable 
them  to  function  properly  on  local  and  intrastate  matters;"  a 
statutory  provision  that  freight  rates  shall  be  adequate,  as  well 
as  reasonable;  the  continued  pooling  of  freight  cars;  the  joint 
use  of  terminals;  a  law  giving  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission full  power  over  cars,  and  legislation  "preventing  any 
general  railroad  strike."  They  are  against  any  form  of  per- 
manent guarantees,  against  limitations  of  earnings  as  now  pro- 
vided for  in  the  Senate  bill,  and  against  pooling  of  earnings. 
They  would  oppose  the  proposed  transportation  board,  on  the 
ground  that  it  will  create  confusion   and   divide   responsibility. 

Material  Specification  for  Tank  Cars 

The  Mechanical  Section  of  the  American  Railroad  Association 
has  recently  issued  circular  No.  S  II 1-92,  giving  notice  that  the 
suspension  of  the  requirement  for  boiler  plate  steel,  flange  qual- 
ity, for  plates  of  class  III  tank  cars,  as  authorized  by  circular 
No.  S  111-67,  dated  October  10,  1919,  is  extended  to  continue  in 
effect  until  April  L  1920,  only. 

The  material  for  all  plates  of  tanks  of  class  III  tank  cars 
built  after  that  date  must  comply  with  section  2  (a)  of  the 
specifications  for  class  II  tank  cars,  1919  edition,  page  21,  which 
reads  as  follows : 

"Material— (a)  For  cars  built  after  April  1,  1920,  all  plates 
for  tank  and  dome  shall  be  of  steel,  complying  with  the  Ameri- 
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can  Society  tor  Testing  Materials  specifications  for  boiler  plate, 
flange  quality." 

The  lank  car  specifications,  as  revised  1919,  efifective  February 
1,  1920,  are  now  ready  for  distribution,  and  will  be  supplied  at 
the  following  prices  to  members  of  the  association :  100  copies 
or  more,  $15  per  100;  50  copies,  $8;  less  than  50  copies,  each  25 
cents. 

Tie   Producer's   Convention 

The  annual  convention  of  the  National  Association  of 
Railroad  Tie  Producers  will  be  held  at  the  Hotel  Sherman, 
Chicago,  on  February  12  and  13.  The  first  day  will  be  de- 
voted primarily  to  the  consideration  of  routine  business 
matters  of  the  organization.  The  program  on  Friday  is  as 
follows : — 

10  .\.  M. — Report  of  Special  Committee  on  Specifications, 
Walter  Polman,  chairman. 

10:45  A.  M. — Practical  Reforestation,  with  especial  refer- 
ence to  financial  return,  Howard  Andrews. 

11:30  A.  M. — The  Present  Railway  Problem,  and  its  rela- 
tion to  the  National  Association  of  Railroad  Tie  Producers, 
Samuel  O.  Dunn,  editor  Railway  Age. 

2:00  P.  M. — Production  and  Shipment  of  Cross  Ties  on 
the  West  Coast,  E.  M.  Blake. 

2:30  P.  M. — The  manufacture  of  cross  ties  with  saw  mills 
and  its  possible  influence  upon  cross  tie  prices,  R.  J. 
Witherell. 

3:15  P.  M. — Closing  business. 

Railroad  Outrages  in  Mexico 

Instances  of  attacks,  derailments  and  dynamiting  of  trains 
in  Mexico  during  the  year  1919  numbered  64,  according  to 
an  official  Mexican  report  which  has  been  made  public  at 
Washington.  The  instances  reported  were  chiefly  in  (a)  the 
nortlicrn  part  of  the  country  (b)  on  the  Mexican  Railway 
between  Mexico  City  and  Vera  Cruz,  and  (c)  on  the 
Tehuantepec  line. 

The  report  makes  a  point  of  the  fact  that  the  greater  num- 
ber of  these  wrecks  as  a  result  of  rebel  activities  occurred 
during  the  first  half  of  the  year.  In  the  last  half  the  United 
States  forbade  shipments  of  arms  and  munitions,  including 
dynamite,  into  Mexico,  but  the  decrease  in  the  number  of 
outrages  was  credited  in  the  report  to  changes  in  the  per- 
sonnel of  the  railroad  administration,  the  appointment  of 
General  Manager  Pontes  to  run  the  railroads,  and  his  activi- 
ties on  inspection  trips.  The  building  of  a  series  of  block- 
houses along  the  Vera  Cruz-Mexico  City  line  and  named  by 
soldiers  is  given  as  a  reason  for  the  decrease  on  that  line. 

The  rajlroads  suffered  losses  of  $50,000,  eight  locomotives 
and  170  freight  and  passenger  cars  as  a  result  of  the  rebel 
raid.  In  addition  to  this,  more  than  $250,000  worth  of  freight 
and  baggage  was  reported  to  have  been  destroyed  or  stolen 
by  rebels. 

Three  Great  Dates 

"The  Three  Great  Dates  in  History,  or  Gone,  Gone,  Going,'' 
is  the  subject  of  a  recent  safety  bulletin  issued  by  the  safety 
organization  of  the  Pere  Marquette  and  associated  roads. 
The  three  great  dates  are,  according  to  the  bulletin,  January 
1,  1863,  when  Abraham  Lincoln  issued  the  Emancipation 
Proclamation  which,  followed  by  the  Thirteenth  Amendment, 
put  an  end  to  slavery;  January  16,  1920,  when  the  Eighteenth 
Amendment  to  the  United  States  Constitution  became  ef- 
fective, abolishing  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  intoxicating 
liquors  for  beverage  purposes,  and  February  19,  1918,  when 
the  director  general  of  railroads  created  the  Safety  Section 
and  established  a  safety  organization  on  every  railroad  under 
federal  control. 

In  discussing  the  relation  of  these  dates  to  each  other  the 
bulletin  says: 

"Slavery  and  liquor  have  been  abolished  by  amendments  of 
the  United  States  Constitution,  but  carelessness  cannot  be 
reached  in  that  way.  It  is  a  thing  in  and  of  ourselves,  and 
only  by  education  and  personal  discipline  can  it  be  subdued. 
That  we  are  subduing  this  enemy  within  us  is  proved  by  the 


fact  that  during  last  year  there  was  a  reduction  of  over  20 
per  cent  in  the  number  of  employees  killed  and  injured  on 
the  railroads  of  this  country,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the 
roads  were  handling  the  largest  volume  of  traffic  in  their 
history.  But  really  we  have  only  made  a  start.  The  time 
will  come  when  carelessness,  like  slavery  and  rum,  will  no 
longer   figure   as   one   of  our  social   proI)lems." 

North  Western  Executive  Personnel  to  Be  Changed 

Current  reports,  apparently  authentic,  indicate  that  radical 
changes  will  be  made  ni  the  operating  personnel  of  the  Chi- 
cago &  North  Western  when  it  is  returned  to  its  corporate 
owners  on  March  1.  These  reports  state  that  the  following 
will  not  return  to  the  North  Western  staff:  R.  H.  Aishton, 
formerly  president  and  now  regional  director  of  the  North- 
western region;  S.  C.  Strickland,  formerly  general  manager, 
lines  east,  and  now  federal  manager;  E.  E.  Nash,  formerly 
assistant  general  superintendent  and  now  assistant  to  the 
federal  manager;  Jas.  C.  Davis,  federal  general  solicitor; 
L.  S.  Carrol,  formrely  general  purchasing  agent  and  now 
federal  purchasing  agent;  ;C.  D.  Brandriff,  formerly  general 
auditor  and  now  federal  auditor;  A.  A.  McLaughlin,  now 
assistant  general  solicitor,  and  A.  B.  Jones,  formerly  local 
treasurer  at   Chicago  and   now   federal   treasurer. 

Regarding  the  organization  wrich  will  be  formed  after 
March  1,  it  is  stated  that  W.  H.  Finley,  now  president  of 
the  corporation,  will  continue  in  that  capacity;  Marvin 
Hughitt,  Jr..  prior  to  government  control  vice-president  in 
charge  of  operation,  will  resume  that  position;  F.  J.  Burke, 
at  present  purchasing  agent  of  the  Superior  Coal  Company, 
Chicago,  will  succeed  Mr.  Carrol  as  purchasing  agent;  F. 
Walters,  formerly  general  manager,  Lines  West,  now  gen- 
eral manager,  will  continue  in  the  latter  capacity,  and  F'.  H. 
Hammill,  general  superintendent  of  the  Union  Pacific,  with 
headquarters  at  Omaha,  Neb.,  will  become  assistant  general 
manager.  It  is  also  indicated  that  W.  J.  Towne,  now  assist- 
ant general  manager  Lines  West,  will  be  appointed  engineer 
maintenance  of  way  after  the  return  is  made. 

Corporate  officers  of  the  Chicago  &  North  Western  who 
are  in  a  position  to  verify  or  deny  these  rumors  have  re- 
fused to  make  any  definite  announcements  at  this  time. 


The  Corbeil  Collision 

The  rear  collision  of  passenger  trains  on  the  Canadian 
Pacific  near  Corbeil,  Ont.,  eight  miles  east  of  North  Bay,  on 
Sunday,  January  25,  about  11  a.  m.,  briefly  reported  in  the 
Railway  Age  of  January  30,  resulted  in  the  death  of  eight 
passengers  and  a  sleeping  car  porter,  and  the  injury  of  four 
trainmen  and  21  passenger-s.  The  inquest,  held  at  North  Bay 
on  January  26,  as  reported  in  despatches  of  the  Canadian 
Associated  Press,  brought  out  the  principal  circumstances. 

Westbound  passenger  train  No.  1,  first  section,  was  stalled 
because  of  low  steam.  Engineman  J.  R.  Davidson  sounded 
his  whistle  as  a  signal  to  the  flagman  to  go  back,  and  Flag- 
man T.  J.  Curley  went  back  and  placed  torpedoes  on  the 
rail.  Curley  says  that  he  went  back  20  telegraph  poles. 
After  restoring  boiler  pressure  Davidson  called  in  the  flag- 
man. After  a  time  he  whistled  again  and  finally  got  a  pro- 
ceed signal  about  12  minutes  after  the  first  call.  He  had 
moved  his  train  forward  a  very  short  distance  when  he  felt 
the  shock  of  the  collision,  which  caused  his  engine  to  break 
away  from  its  train.  Curley  had  got  back  to  within  a  short 
distance  of  his  train  when  he  saw  that  the  second  section  had 
not  heeded  his  torpedoes.  He  then  made  hand  motions  to 
stop  it,  but  apparently  not  until  the  oncoming  train  was  very 
close  to  the  point  of  collision.  Isidore  Godin,  engineman 
of  the  second  section,  said  that  he  did  not  see  the  train 
ahead  until  he  was  within  a  car's  length  of  it.  He  had  not 
heard  any  torpedoes,  and  he  was  running  35  miles  an  hour 
or  faster  at  the  time  he  struck.  The  rear  car  of  the  leading 
train,  an  observation  car,  was  completely  crushed,  and  the 
two  sleeping  cars  next  ahead  of  it  were  wrecked.  The  loco- 
motive fell  over  to  one  side  and  lodged  on  one  of  the  sleep- 
ing cars. 

Flagman  Curley.  about  a  half  hour  after  the  collision,  went 
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l);Kk  and  Katlund  ni>  llu-  li  a).;iiUMl-i  m  ilic  lorin-ilors.  I»i 
ffstifyiiiK  CDiiCfiiiiiiK  llu-  torpt-doi's  lit-  ^ai(l  llial  tlioM-  now 
ill  use  wen-  not  a.s  k'xxI  as  tliosc  formerly  siii)i>lii'(l. 

'i'lu-  collision  occurred  on  a  iiir\c  to  llir  Kit;  Imt  llic  lire- 
man  of  the  second  section  did  not  set-  llic  train  alicid  nntii 
the  moment   of  collision. 

I'uii  locomotive  engineers  testified  coiuerniiig  cxpcrieiuo 
Willi  torpedoes  and  told  of  instances  where  they  had  failed 
to  explode:  and  one  of  these  witnesses  said  that  on  the  day 
i>f  the  collision  he  had  run  over  torpedoes  near  Bonfield 
Imt  did  not  hear  them,  and  only  knew  of  their  jiresence  by 
the   smell    of   jjunpowder. 

The  coroner's  jury  recommended  that  the  road  use  the 
Mock   system. 

Annual  Exhibition  of  the  N.  R.  A.  A. 

Successfully  sohiiig  the  problem  of  allotting  space  to  32 
new-  exhibitors,  the  board  of  directors  of  the  National  Rail- 
way .Appliances  Association  has  completed  the  assiKiniient 
of  exhibiting  space  for  the  twelfth  annual  exhibition  to  be 
held  at  the  Coliseum  and  .\nncx,  Chicago,  from  March  15  to 
IS.  inclusive,  in  conjunction  with  the  annual  convention  of 
tlie  American  Railway  Engineering  .Association  and  the 
>tated  meeting  of  the  Signal  Section  of  the  .American  Rail- 
road .-\ssociation.  The  accommodation  of  the  additional 
number  of  exhibitors  was  accomplished  without  changing 
the  general  floor  plan  which  has  proved  so  successful  in  past 
years.  When  the  applications  from  the  regular  exhibitors 
were  receiver  it  was  found  that  they  were  asking  for  20 
per  cent  more  space  than  was  available.  The  problem  was 
solved  by  assigning  only  the  usual  amount  of  space  to  all 
of  the  old  exhibitors  and  then  curtailing  the  space  allotted 
ill  several  cases.  The  result  has  been  that  there  are  but  three 
companies  whose  request  for  space  has  not  been  fulfilled 
this  year  as  compared  with  35  at  this  time  last  year. 

The  decorative  scheme  adopted  by  the  Association  for  its 
exhibition  this  year  will  be  apple  green  and  white,  with  the 
partitions  between  the  booths  and  the  signs  in  gold  bronze. 
.A  ceiling  is  to  be  arranged,  composed  of  three  festoons  of 
alternate  apple  green  and  white  which  will  cover  the  entire 
ceiling. 

A  new  feature  has  been  instituted  this  year  in  that  the 
.Association  is  planning  to  handle  all  furniture,  electrical 
fixtures  and  decorative  eiTects,  instead  of,  as  heretofore,  allow- 
ing this  work  to  be  handled  by  outside  agencies.  In  addi- 
tion the  Association  has  restricted  the  furniture  to  either 
oak  or  mission. 

The  list  of  exhibitors  who  have  been  assigned  space  is  as 
follows: 

.\tlams  &•  Westlal<e  Company,  Cliicago. 

Adams  Motor  &  Manufacturing  Company.   Chicago. 

A.  G.   A.   Railway   Light  &  Signal  Company,   Elizabeth,   X.  J. 

.\ir  Reduction   Sales  Company,  New  York. 

.•\lexander  Crossing  &  Equipment  Company,   Chicago. 

Alexander  Milburn  Company,  Baltimore.  Md. 

.^me^ican   Abrasive   Metals  Company,   New   Vc-k. 

American   Chain   Company,   Inc.,   Bridgeport,   Conn. 

.American  Hoist  &  Derrick  Company,  St.   Paul,  Mich. 

American   Kron    Scale   Company.   New  York. 

American    Malleable    Castings   .\ssociation.    McKee's    Rocks,    I'a. 

American  Rail  Joint  Company,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

.American    Railroad    Signal    Supervisors'    Association.    Chicago. 

American    Railway    Bridge   &    Building   .Association.    Chicago. 

American   Spike   Company,   New   York. 

American   Steel  &  Wire  Company,   New  York. 

.American  Valve  &  Meter  Company,  Cincinnati,  O. 

American   Vulcanized   Fibre  Company,   Pittsburgh,    Pa. 

Anchor  Company,    New   York. 

.Armco   Iron  Culvert  &  Flume  Manufacturers'  .\ssociation,   Middletown,  O. 

Austin  Company,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Balkwill    Manganese    Crossing    Company,    Cleveland,    Ohio. 

Barrett  Company,   New  York. 

Bay  City  Foundry   &   Machinery  Company,  Bay  City,  Mich. 

Benjamin    Electric    Manufacturing    Company,    Chicago. 

Bethlehem   Steel   Company,   Bethlehem,  Pa. 

Boss  Nut   Company,   Chicago. 

Blaw-Knox   Company.   Pittsburgh.  Pa. 

Bryant  Zinc   Company,   Chicago. 

Buda   Company,   Chicago. 

Buffalo   Forge  Company.   Buffalo,   N.    Y. 

Cambria   Steel   Company,   Philadelphia,   Pa. 

Carbic    Manufacturing   Company.    Duluth,   Minn. 

Carter  Bloxonend   Flooring  Company,   Chicago. 

Chicago  Bridge  &  Iron  Works,   Chicago. 

Chicago  Flag  &  Decorating  Company,   Chicago. 


(  hi.-ago    Mallc-abit-   CaMinK-   Coniiiany,    VV.-.i    l'ullm;.n,    111. 

(  Incano    Pneumallr    Todl   ('(ini|i:uiy,   (  hicago. 

(  hiraijo   Railway   Sinnal  &   Supply  Conipiiny,  Chic.-ino. 

(lark  Car   Company,   Pittsburgh,   I'a. 

I  leveland    Frog   &    CroKsiiiK   Company,    Cliv.land,    Oliio. 

("pjier  Clad   .Steel   Company,   fMiicago. 

(  rerar,   Adams  \-  Co.,   Chicago. 

Detroit   Craphitc   Company,    Detroit,    Mich. 

Diamond   State   Fibre   Com|iany,    Bridgeport,    I'a. 

Dickii)s(jii.    Paul.    Inc.,   Chicacn, 

Dilworth    I'ortcr    S:    Co,    I'ittsburgii,    Pa. 

Duff   Manufacturing  Company,  The,   Pittsburgh,    Pa. 

Edison   Storage   Battery   Company,  Orange,   .\.  j. 

Edison,    Inc.,    Thos.    A.,    New    York    City. 

Electric    Storage    Battery   Company,   The,   Philadelphia,    I'.. 

E(|uipment  Corporation  of  .America,  Chicago. 

Eymon  Crossing  Company,  The,   Marion,   Ohio. 

Fairbanks  Company,  The,   New   York. 

Fairbanks,  Morse  &  Co.,  Chicago. 

Fairmont   Cias  Engine  ."I   Railway  Motor  Car  Company,  Fairmont,  Minn. 

Fe<lcral    Signal   Company,    Albany,   .V.    Y. 

Federal   .Sign   .System   (Electric),  Chicago. 

l-'rog.   Switch   &    Manufacturing   Company,    The,   Carlisle.    1  a. 

(Itneral    Electric   Company,    Sciicnectady.    N.    Y. 

(ieneral    Railway    Signal    Company,   Rochester,    N.    Y. 

(iilbcrt    S:    Barker    Manufacturing    Comi)any,    .Springfield,    Mi.s--. 

(iosso  Company,   The,   Chicago. 

Ciould    Storage    Battery    Company,    Chicago. 

('■raver   Tank    Corporation,    East   Chicago,    Ind. 

C.urley,  W.   &   I..    E.,  Troy,    N.   Y. 

Hall   Switch   &   .Signal  Company,  Garwood,  N.  J. 

Hatfield   Rail   Joint   Manufacturing  Company,    Macon,   lla. 

Hayes  Track   .Appliance   Companv,   Richmond,   Ind. 

Hazard  Manufacturing  Company.  Wilkes-Barre.   Pa. 

Hcbard.  W.  F.,  Chicago. 

Hubbard   &   Co.,    Pittsburgh,    Pa. 

Hyatt    Roller    Bearing   Company.    New    York. 

Imperial   Belting  Company,   Chicago. 

IngersollRand   Company,   New    S'ork. 

JohnsManville   Company,   II.    W.,    New   York. 

Jones   &   l.aughlin   Steel  Company,    Pittsburgh,   Pa. 

Jordan  Company,  O.   F.,  East  Chicago.   Ind. 

Kalamazoo   Railway   Supply  Company,   Kalamazoo,    Mich. 

Kaustine   Company.    Inc.,    Buffalo.   N.    Y. 

Kelly-Derby    Company,    Inc.,    Ciiicago. 

Kerite  Insulated  Wire  &  Cable  Company,  New  York. 

Keystone  Grinder  &   Manufacturing  Company,  The,   Pittsluirgh,   Pa. 

Kilborne   &   Jacobs    Manufacturing    Company,    Columbus.    (Jhio. 

Lackawanna    Steel   Company.    Lackawanna,    N.    Y. 

Lehon   Company,  The,   Chicago. 

Liberty    Steel    Products   Company.    Inc.,    New   York. 

Long,   Chas.    R..  Jr.,   Com.pany.    Louisville.   Ky. 

Lundie    Engineering    Corporation,    The,    New    York. 

Lufkin    Rule   Company.   The,    Sagina-.v.    Mich. 

Luther    Cirinder    Manufacturing    Company     Milwaukee,    Wis. 

M.   W.    Supply  Company,   Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Macomber  &   Whyte  Rope  Company,  Kenosha,  Wis. 

MacRae'-^   Blue   Book   Company,   Chicago. 

Madden  Company,   The,   Chicago. 

Massey    Concrete    Products    Corp.,    Chicago. 

McGraw-Hill   Publishing   Company.   New   York. 

Mercury  Mfg.  Company,  The,  Chicago. 

Miller   Train    Control    Corporation,    Danville,    111. 

Monroe  Calculating  Machine  Company,  New  York. 

Mudge   &  Company,   Chicago. 

National   Carbon  Company,   Inc.,   Cleveland,   Ohio. 

National   Indicator  Companv,   Long  Island  City,  N.   Y. 

National    Lead    Company,    New   York. 

National    Lock    Washer   Company,   The,    Newark,    N.    J. 

National    Malleable   Castings   Company,   The,   Cleveland,   Ohio. 

National   Railway   Appliance   Association,    Chicago. 

National    Surface   Guard    Company,   Chicago. 

National    Water    Main    Cleaning    Company,    New    York 

Nicliols  &    Brother,   (ieo.    P.,   Chicago. 

North   Anierican    Engine    Company,    Algoma.    Io«a. 

Ogle   Construction   Company,   Chicago. 

Okonite   Company,   The.   Passaic.    N.   J. 

O'Malley   Beare   Valve   Company,   Chicago. 

Oxweld   Railroad   Service   Company,   Chicago. 

P.  &  M.   Company,   The.   Chicago. 

Page  Steel  &  Wire   Company,   New   A'ork. 

Peyton    Safety   Rail   Joint   Company,    Centralia,    111. 

Pittsburgh-Des   Moines    Steel    Company.    Pittsburgh,    Pa. 

Pocket   Lis*  of   Railroad   Officials,   New   York. 

Positive   Rail   .Anchor   Company.   Marion.   Ind. 

Protective   Signal    Manufacturing  Company,   The,    Denver,    Colo. 

Pyrene    Manufacturing    Company,    Chicago. 

Pyro-Non  Paint  Company,  Inc.,  New  York. 

Q  &  C  Company,  New  York. 

Rail  Joint   Company,  The.  New  York. 

Railroad    Herald   Company,   The,   -Atlanta,   Ga. 

Railroad    Supply    Company,    The.    Cliicago. 

Railway   Review.   Chicago, 

Ramapo    Iron    Works.   Hillburn,   N.    Y, 

Reade   Manufacturing   Company.    Hoboken,    N.    J. 

Reading   Specialties  Company.   Reading,   Pa. 

Richards-Wilcox    Manufacturing   Company,   Aurora,   111. 

Roadmasters"  &   Maintenarce   of  Way   .Association,    Sterling,    111. 

Roberts  &■  Schaefer  Company,   Chicago. 

Safe   Lock   Switch   Machine   Company.    Lexington,   Ky. 

Sellers  Mfg.  Company,  Chicago. 
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Signal  Accessories   Company,   New  York. 

Simmons-Boardmaii   Publishing  Company,  New  York. 

Snow  Construction  Company,  T.  W.,  Chicago. 

Southern    Pine   Association,    New    Orleans,    La. 

Southern   Railway   Supply  &   Equipment   Company,   St.   Louis,   Mo. 

Squire   Cogswell    Company.    Chicago. 

Standard  Asphalt  &•   Refining   Company,   Cliicago. 

Steel  Sales  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Sullivan    Machinery    Company,    Chicago. 

Sumner    Engine   Company,    Fairmont,    Minn. 

Templeton,    Kenly    &    Co.,    Ltd..    Chicago. 

Thompson    Signal    Company,    Los   Angeles,    Cal. 

Toledo   Scale  Company,   Toledo.   Ohio. 

Track   Specialties   Comiiany,    New   York. 

Train   Control   Appliance   Company,    El   Paso.  Tex. 

Torchweld   Equipment   Company,    Chicago. 

Union    Switch    &   Signal   Company,    Swissvalc,    Pa. 

U.  S.  Wind  Engine  &  Pump  Company,  Batavia,  III. 

U.   S.  Light  &  Heat  Corp..  Niagara  Falls,  N.   Y. 

Verona  Tool  Work?,   Chicago. 

Volkhardt    Company,    Inc.,    Stapleton,    N.    Y 

Walls   Frogless  Switch  Jt    Mfg.   Company.    Kansas   City.  Mo. 

Waterbury    Battery   Company,   T'.ie,   New   York. 

Wayne   Oil   Tank  8:    Pump   Company,   Ft.   Wayne,   Ind. 

Western    Electric   Company,   New  York. 

Wharton   &    Company,   Wm,,   Jr.,   Inc.,   Easton,   Pa. 

Wheaton  &   Probasco,   Ionia,   Mich. 

Woolery    Machine   Company,    Minneapolis,    Minn. 

Wyoming  Shovel   Works,   The,   Wyoming,   Pa. 

Meetings  and  Conventions 

The  following  list  gives  names  of  secretaries,   dates   of   next   or   regular 
meetings  and  places  of  meetings  : 

Air    Brake    Association. — F.    M.    Nellis,    165    Broadway,    New    York    City. 

Next  convention.  May  5-7,   1920,  Chicago. 
American    Association    of   Demurrage   Officers. — F.   A.    Pontious,   Super- 
visor of  Demurrage  and  Storage,  C.  &  N.  W.   Ry.,  Chicago. 
American    Association    of    Dining    Car    Superintendents. — S.    W.    Derr, 

C.   R.   R.  of  N.  J.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
American   Association  of  Freight  Agents. — R.  O.  Wells,   Illinois  Central, 

Chicago.      Next   annual   meeting,  June,    1920. 
American    Association    of    General    Baggage    Agents. — E.    R.    Reynolds, 

C.  G.  W.   R.   R.,  Chicago. 
American    Association    of    Passenger    Traffic    Officers. — W.    C.    Hope, 

C.   R.   R.   of  N.   J..   143   Liberty   St.,  New  York. 
American     Association     of     Railroad     Suferintentents. — J.     Rothschild, 

Union  Station,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
American   Electric  Railway  Association. — E.  B.  Burritt,  8  W.  40th  St., 

New   York. 
American  Electric  Railway  Manufacturers'  Association. — C.  F.  J.  Dell, 

50  E.  42nd   St.,  New  York. 
American    Railroad    Master   Tinners',    Coppersmiths'   and   Pipe    Fitters' 

Association.— Otto  E.  Schlinck,  185  W.  Sth  St.,  Peru,  Ind. 
American    Railroad    Association. — J.    E.    Fairbanks,    75    Church    St.,    New 

York: 
Section  I,  Operating  (including  former  activities  of  Association  of  Rail- 
way Telegraph  .Superintendents). — W.  J.  Fripp   (chairman),  N.   Y.  C. 

R.   R.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Telegraph    and   Telephcne    Division — J.    F.    (^askey    (chairman).    .Supt. 
of  Telegraph,   Lehigh    \'alley. 
Section     II,     Engineering — E.     H.     Fritch,     431     South     Dearborn     St., 

Chicago. 

Signal  Division.— H.   S.  Balliet,  75   CHiurch  St.,  New  York. 
Section    iil.    Mechanical    (including    former    activities    of    Master    Car 

Builders'    and    Master    Mecianics'    Association). — V.    R.    Hawthorne, 

431   South  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago.     Next  convention,  June  9-16,   1920, 

Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 
Section   IV',  Traffic. — Robert  C.  Wright    (chairman).   Assistant  Director, 

Division   of  Traffic.    V.   S.    R.   A..   Washinpton,   D.   C. 
Section    V,   Transportation    (including   former   activities   of   Association 

of    Transportation    and    Car     Accounting    Officials). — E.    J.     Pearson 

(chairman).    Federal    Manager,    N.    Y.,    N.    H.    &    H.    R.    R.,    New 

Haven,   Conn. 
Section   VI,   Purchases  and   Stores   (including  former  activities  of  Rail- 
way Storekeepers'  Association).     J.  P.  Murphy,  N.  Y.  C.   R.   R.,  Col- 

linwood,  Ohio. 
Section  VII,  Freight  Claims   (including  former  activities  of  the   Freight 

Claim  .\ssociation).— Lewis  Pilchcr,   4,n    Soulh   Dearb.irn   .^t.     Chicago 
American  Railway  Bridge  and  Building  Association. — C.  A.  Lichty,  C.  & 

N.    W.    Ry..    319    N.    Waller    Ave..    Austin    Station,    Chicago.       Next 

convention   October    19-21,    1920,    Atlanta,    Ga. 
American     Railway    Engineering    Association.— (Works    in    co-operation 

with  the   American    Railroad   Association,    Section   II.)      E.    H.    Fritch, 

431    South    Dearborn    St.,    Chicago.      Ne.xt    convention,    March    16-18, 

1920,   Chicago. 
American  Railway  Master  Mechanics'  Association. —  (See  American  Rail- 
road Association,   Section    III,   Mechanical.) 
American    Railway  Perishable   Freight   Association. — E.   F.   McPike,   135 

E.   11th  Place,   Chicago.      Regular  meetings,   2d  Wednesday  in   March 

and   September. 
American    Railway    Tool    Foremen's    Association. — R.    D.    Fletcher,    1145 

East    Marquette    Road,   (Thicago. 
American  Society  for  Testing  Materials. — C.  L.  Warwick,  University  of 

Pennsvlvania.     Philadelphia.     Pa.       Next    annual     meeting,     June     21, 

1920.     New   Monterey  Hotel.  Asbury  Park,  N.  J. 
American   Society  ok  Civil  Engineers. — Col-  H.   S.   Cracker   (acting  secre- 
tary).   Engineering    Societies    Building,    i3    W.    39th    St.,    New    York. 

Regular   meetings.    1st  and  3d  Wednesday   in   month,  except   Tulv  and 

August.   33    W.    39th    St..   New    York. 
American    Society   of   Mechanical   Engineers. — Calvin   W.    Rice,   29   W. 

39th   St.,   New   York. 
Americ\n  Steel  TRE^TERS'  Society. — Arthur  G.  Henry.  Illinois  Tool  Works. 

Chica.ao. 
American    Train     Despatchers'    Association. — D.     L.    Darling,    Northern 

Pacific   Ry.,   Spokane,   Wash. 
American    Wood    Preservers'    Association. — F.   J.    Angier,    B.    &    C,    Mt. 

Royal    Sta.,    Baltimore,    Md.      Next   annual    meeting,    February    10-12, 

1920,  Hotel   Sherman    CThicago. 
Association  of  Railway   (.laim   Agents. — Willis  H.   Failing,   C.   R.   R.  of 

N.    I.,   Jersey   City,   N.   J.      Next   meeting,   May,    1920,   Atlantic   City. 


Association  of  Railway  Electrical  Engineers. — Jos.  A.  Andreueem,  C. 
&  N.  W..   Room  411,  C.  &  N.  W.   Sta.,  CHiicago. 

Association  of  Railway  Executives. — Thomas  De  Witt  Cuyler  (cliairman), 
61    Broadway,   New    York,    N.    Y. 

Association  of  Railway  Telegraph  Superintendents. — (See  American 
Railroad    .Association,    Section    1.    ()puratin<;. ) 

Association  of  Transportation  and  Car  Accounting  Officers. — (See 
American  Railroad  Association,   Section    V,  Transportation.) 

Bridge  and  Building  Supply  Men's  Association. — M.  J.  Trees,  Chicago 
Bridge  &   Iron   Works,  Chicago. 

Canadian   Railway   Club. — W.  A.   Booth,   131    CTharron   St.,   Montreal,   Que. 

Car  Foremen's  Association  of  Chicago. — Aaron  Kline,  626  North  Pine 
Ave.,  Chicago.  Regular  meetings,  2d  Monday  in  month,  except  June, 
July  and  August,  New   Morrison  Hotel,  Chicago. 

Car  Foremen's  Association  of  St.  Louis. — Thomas  B.  Koeneke,  Federal 
Reserve  Bank  Bldg.,  St.   Louis,   Mo. 

Central  Railway  Club. — Harry  D.  Vought,  95  Liberty  St.,  New  York. 
Regular  meetings,  2d  Thursday  in  November,  and  2d  Friday  in 
January,    March,    May  and   September,   Hotel    Statler     Buffalo,    N.    Y. 

Chief  Intekchange  Car  Inspectors'  and  Car  Foremen  s  Association. — 
J.  C.  Keene,  General   Car  Inspector,  Wabash    R.    R.,    Decatur,    111. 

Chief  Interchange  Car  Inspectors'  and  Car  Foremen's  Supply  Men's 
Association. — D.  B.  Wright,  Lehon  Company,  45th  and  Oakley  Sts., 
Chicago. 

Eastern    Railroad   Association. — D.   G.   Stuart    Washington,   D.    C. 

Freight  Claim  Association  (See  American  Railroad  Association,  Section 
Vll,    Frcigl't    Claims). 

General  Superintendents'  Association  of  Chicago. — A.  M.  Hunter,  321 
Grand  Central  Sta.,  Chicago.  Regular  meetings,  Wednesday  preced- 
ing 3rd  Friday  in  month.  Room  856,  Insurance  Exchange  Bldg., 
Chicago. 

International  Railroad  Master  Blacksmiths'  Association. — A.  L.  Wood- 
worth,   B.   &  O.,   Lima,   Ohio 


International   Railway    Fuel  Association.— J.    G.   Crawford,   702   E.   51st 

-  --  ■    _,    Ma        "      ■    "■ 

Chicago. 


St.,    Chicago.       Next    annual    meeting. 


1920,    Hotel    Sherman, 


International  Railway  General  Foremen's  Association. — Wm.  Hall,  1061 
W.   Wabash  Ave.,   Winona,   Minn. 

Maintenance  of  Way  Master  Painters'  Association. — E.  E.  Martin. 
Union  Pacific  R.  R.,  Room  No.  19,  Union  Pacific  Building.  Kansas 
City,   Mo.     Next  convention,   October  5-7,    1920.   Detroit,   Mich. 

Master  Boiler  Makers'  Association. — Harry  D.  Vought,  95  Liberty  St., 
New  York.  Next  annual  meeting.  May  25-28,  Curtis  Hotel,  Min- 
neapolis,  Minn. 

Master  Car  and  Locomotive  Painters'  Association  of  the  United  States 
AND  Canada.— A.   P.   Dane,   B.  &  M.,   Reading,  Mass. 

Master  Car  Builders'  Association. — (See  American  Railroad  Association, 
Section  III,   Mechanical.) 

National  Association  of  Railway  and  Utilities  Commissioners. — 
lames  B,  Walker,  49  Lafayette  St.,  New  York.  Next  convention, 
November,   1920,  Washington,  D.  C. 

National  Foreign  Trade  Council. — O.  K.  Davis,  1  Hanover  Square,  New 
York.     Next  convention.  May   12-15,   1920,   San   Francisco. 

National  Railway  Appliances  Association. — C.  W.  Kelly,  Kelly-Derby 
(io..  Peoples  Gas  Bldg.,  Chicago. 

New  England  Railroad  Club.— W.  E.  Cade,  Jr.,  683  Atlantic  Ave.,  Bos- 
ton, Mass.  Regular  meetings,  2d  Tuesday  in  month,  excepting 
months   of  June,  July,   August  and   September. 

New  York  Railroad  Club.— Harry  D.  Vought,  95  Liberty  St.,  New  York. 
Regular  meeting  3d  Friday,  in  month,  except  June,  July  and  August, 
29  W.  39th  St.,  New  York. 

Pacific  Railway  Club. — W.  S.  Wollner,  64  Pine  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Regular  meeting  2d  Thursday  in  month,  alternately  in  San  Francisco 
and  (Dakland. 

Railway  Accounting  Officers'  Association. — E.  R.  Woodson,  1116  Wood- 
ward Bldg.,  Washington,  D.  C.  Next  convention.  May  12,  Atlantic 
City,   N.   J. 

Railway  Business  Association. — Frank  W.  Noxon,  30  Church  St.,  New 
York. 

Railway  Club  of  Pittsburgh. — J.  D.  Conway,  515  Grandview  Ave.,  Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.  Regular  meetings,  4th  Thursday  in  month  except  June, 
July   and   August,   Americus   Club   House,   Pittsburgh,   Pa.      ..      _     „ 

Railway  Development  Association. — D.  C.  Welty,  Missouri  Pacific  R.  K., 
Little   Rock,   Ark. 

Railway  Electric  Supply  Manufacturers'  Association. — J.  Scribner,  Gen- 
eral Electric  Co.,  Chicago.  Annual  meeting  with  Association  of 
Railway  Electrical   Engineers. 

Railway  Equipment  Manufacturers'  Association. — D.  L.  Eubank,  Galena 
Signal   Oil  Company,   Richmond,  Va.  ,         . 

Railway  Imre  Protection  .\ssoci.m  ion.— R.  R.  ITackett,  Baltimore  Jv  Ohio 
R.    K-.    I'.altimorc,    Md.  ^      »     ,-,       d-  i. 

Railway  Real  Estate  Association.— R.  H.  Morrison,  C.  &  O.,  Rich- 
mond, Va.  .  - 

Railway  Signal  Association.— (See  American  Railroad  Association,  Sec- 
tion  II,   Signal   Division.) 

Railway  Storekeepers'  Association. —  (See  American  Railroad  Association, 
Section    VI,   Purchases   and   Stores.) 

Railway  Supply  Manufacturers'  Association. — J.  D.  Conway,  1841  Uliyer 
Bldg.  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  Next  convention,  June  9-16,  Atlantic  City, 
N.   T.  ' 

Railway  Telegraph  and  Telephone  Appliance  Association. — G.  A.  Nel- 
son,   Waterbury   Battery   Co.,   30   Church   St.,  New   York. 

Roadmasters'  and  Maintenance  of  Way  Association.— P.  J.  McAndrews, 
-    C.  &   N,   W.    Ry.,   Sterling,   111.  c.     r       • 

St.  Louis  Railway  Club.— B.  W.  Frauenthal,  Union  Station,  St.  Louis, 
Mo.     Regular  meetings,   2d   Friday   in   month,   except  June,   July  and 

Signal  Appliance  Association.— F.  W.  Edmunds,  West  Nyack,  Rockland 
County,   New  York.  ,,     „  ..,,,,-  •  i 

Society  of  Railway  Financial  Officers.— L.  W.  Cox,  1217  Commercial 
Trust   Bldg.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  •„     d     n    n 

Southern  and  Southwestern  Railway  Club.— A.  J.  Merrill,  P.  U.  Box 
1205,  Atlanta,  Ga.  Regular  meetings,  3d  Thursday  in  January, 
March,     May,     T.  ly,     September    and     November,     Piedmont     Hotel, 

Southern  Association  of  Car  Service  Officers.— E.  W.  Sandwich,  West- 
ern  Ry.  of  Ala.,   .Atlanta,   C.a. 

Supply  Association  of  American  Railway  Tool  Foremen's  Association. — 
C.  N.  Thulin,  Duff  Manufacturing  Company,  935  Peoples  Gas  Bldg., 
Chicago. 

Track  Supply  Association. — W.  C.  Kidd,  Ramapo  Iron  Works,  Hillburn. 
N.  Y. 

Traveling  Engineers'  Association. — W.  O.  Thompson,  N.  Y.  C.  R.  R.. 
Cleveland,   O. 

Western  Association  of  Short  Line  Railroads. — Qarence  M.  Oddie,  Mills 
Bldg.,   San  Francisco. 

Western  Railway  Club. — J.  M.  Byrne,  916  W.  78th  St.,  Chicago.  Regular 
meetings,  3d   Monday  in  month,  except  June,  July  and  Augusi. 
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GeorRC  P.  Ciwin  of  ilio  I'nnl  Molor  C  umpaiiy,  I'IhsIhhkIi, 
I'a .  has  Ijoeii  appointed  assistant  trallic  manager  of  the  Tor- 
l)cnscn  Axk-  Company,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

.An  association  of  coniiuercial  travelers  has  petitioned  tlie 
Congressional  conferees  on  the  railroad  bill  to  provide  for 
the  sale  of  2,0(X)-inile  books  at  JO  lu-r  cent  less  ibaii  nrdinaiy 
passen.uter  fares. 

R.  D.  Sansstcr.  transportation  comniissioncr  for  the  Kansas 
City  (Mo.)  Chamber  of  Commerce,  has  been  appointed  industrial 
commissioner  tor  ibe  St.  Louis  (Mo.)  Chaml)er  of  CoTnmerce, 
effective  March   1. 

The  $10-a-day  penalty  charge  for  detention  of  refrigerator 
cars  after  live  days  beyond  free  time  will  be  discontinued  on 
February  10,  the  Division  of  Traffic  of  the  Railroad  Admin- 
istration having  filed  a  tariff  amendment  to  that  eflfect. 

The  Secretary  of  War  has  approved  the  application  of  the 
director  general  of  railroads  for  the  use  of  900  linear  feet  of 
of  wharfage  and  50.000  square  feet  of  storage  space  at  the  army 
supply  base,  Xew  Orleans,  La.,  for  the  barge  line  operated  by 
the  Mississippi-Warrior  River  Section,  Division  of  Inland 
Waterways,  of  Railroad   Administration. 

The  Silk  Association  of  .America  and  the  Merchants'  Asso- 
ciation of  Xew  York  City  ha\e  complained  to  the  Railroad 
Administration  about  a  decision,  recently  announced,  to  refuse 
to  carry  raw  silks  as  ordinary  freight.  If  this  order  is  due  to 
the  fact  ihat  large  quantities  of  silk  have  been  stolen,  the  Ad- 
ministration is  asked  to  consider  that  the  same  is  true  of  other 
valuable  commodities;  and  it  is  observed  that  if  the  Adminis- 
tration decides  that  it  is  unable  to  cope  with  thefts  in  transpor- 
tation it  will  lay  open  to  severe  criticism. 

The  Railway  Association  of  Canada,  at  the  request  of  a 
member  railway,  has  modified  Clause  3  of  Circular  98,  of 
January  31,  1919,  governing  the  return  of  freight  cars  to 
United  States  roads.  By  the  rule  in  question,  which  was 
adopted  to  obviate  delays  in  time  of  war  traffic  pressure, 
empty  cars  were  returned  to  the  States  via  the  nearest  junc- 
tion point,  but  now  it  is  decided  that  when  a  load  cannot  be 
obtained  a  car  shall  not  be  oflfered  to  an  intervening  carrier 
which  has  not  previously  handled  the  car.  The  road  holding 
the  car  must  return  it  to  the  L'nited  States  through  its  near- 
est junction  with  a  L'nited  States  railroad,  or  else  through  a 
junction  on  the   home  route. 

The  National  Industrial  Traffic  League  announces  favor- 
able results  from  its  conferences  with  the  Division  of  Public 
Service  and  the  Division  of  Traffic  of  the  L'nited  States  Rail- 
road Administration,  concerning  freight  claims.  Its  com- 
mittees report  that  there  is  every  assurance  that  all  meritori- 
ous claims  will  be  paid.  It  is  expected  that  claims  which 
have  accrued  under  federal  control  will  be  received  by  the 
individual  lines  and  then  referred  to  a  special  committee,  at 
\\'ashington.  representing  the  Railroad  Administration,  which 
will  work  out  some  plan  for  payment,  probably  out  of  an 
appropriation  to  be  made  by  Congress.  The  Railroad  .Ad- 
ministration fully  appreciates  the  situation. 

The  Southern  Railway  announces  the  restoration  of  the 
through  passenger  trains  between  Cincinnati  and  Atlanta  which 
were  discontinued  last  .August  because  of  the  necessity  of  rebuild- 
ing the  bridge  over  Tennessee  river  just  north  of  Chattanooga. 
The  new  bridge,  designed  to  carry  the  heaviest  locomotives  and 
cars,  has  been  finished,  and  the  new  timetables  went  into  effect 
on  January  20.  The  principal  through  trains  are  the  Royal  Palm 
between  Chicago  and  Miami,  Fla..  the  Ohio  special  between  Cin- 
cinnati and  Jacksonville,  and  the  Cincinnati^Xew  Orleans  Limited, 
between  Cincinnati  and  Xew  Orleans  by  way  of  Birmingham  and 
Meridian.  The  new  bridge  is  1,800  ft.  long,  14  deck  .girder 
spans  and  one  truss  span.  310  ft.  long.  The  truss  span  is  a  lift 
draw.     This  and  four  of  the  deck  spans  are  made  wide  enough 


fur  two  tracks  as  are  ;ill  of  the  piers,  hut  the  railioad  at  i)i(seMt 
is  single  track. 

-According  to  a  report  on  overseas  traflic  for  the  week  ended 
January  21,  1920,  made  to  Director  tuneral  I  lines,  there  were 
.S.I57  cars  oi  commercial  export  received  at  North  Atlantic  ports, 
while  5,436  cars  were  delivered.  The  receipts  at  these  ports  in- 
creased 3.741  cars,  or  264  |)er  cent  compared  with  the  same 
week  in  1919.  .At  South  .Atlantic  and  (Julf  ports,  as  of  January 
l.S,  1920,  there  were  11,796  cars  of  export  freight  on  hand,  as 
against  12,711  on  January  11,  decrease  of  915  cars.  On  January 
21,  1920,  there  were  9,01 7. 3C3  bushels  of  grain  stored  in  elevators 
at  North  Atlantic  ports.  There  were  received  during  the  week 
3,259.820  bushels,  while  2.780,203  bushels  were  cleared.  At  Gulf 
ports  on  January  21,  1920,  there  were  6,.301,0.S8  bushels  of  grain 
■stored  in  elevators,  rejircsenting  62  per  cent  of  the  elevator 
capacity. 

Thefts  of  freight  recently  reported  from  Darlington,  S.  C, 
were  carried  out  by  collusion  between  checkers  in  a  freight 
house  and  employees  of  wholesale  merchants.  The  freight 
clerks,  after  checking  certain  goods  short,  sold  the  property 
to  retail  merchants  through  the  medium  of  truck  drivers  of 
wholesale  houses.  Five  white  men  and  three  negro  truck 
drivers  have  been  arrested.  Railroad  and  municipal  police 
at  Chicago  recently  arrested  four  men  and  two  women 
charged  with  the  theft  of  $150,000  worth  of  merchandise  from 
railroads  and  express  companies  in  Chicago  during  the  past 
year.  At  Detroit,  Mich.,  the  police  department  of  the  Michi- 
gan Central  reports  the  arrest  of  four  men  charged  with 
crime  in  connection  with  thefts  of  thousands  of  dollars  worth 
of  merchandise  from  freight  cars  in  the  Detroit  yards  within 
the  last  six  months.  Wearing  apparel,  tobacco  and  other 
property  valued  at  $14,000  has  been  recovered. 

Movement  of  Bituminous  Coal 

Director  General  Hines  has  authorized  a  statement  deny- 
ing reports  recently  issued  to  the  effect  that  the  Railroad 
Administration  has  discontinued  the  control  over  the  move- 
ment of  bituminous  coal.  "The  responsibility  for  exercising 
this  control  where  necessary  was  placed  upon  the  Railroad 
Administration  during  the  coal  strike  and  the  responsibility 
still  exists,"  he  said.  "As  far  as  practicable,  such  coal  is 
being  allowed  to  run  from  the  mines  to  consignees  as  billed, 
but  it  has  been  found  necessary  to  continue  to  restrict  the 
movement  of  coal  for  export  and  in  some  cases  to  make 
diversion  of  coal  from  designated  consignees.  These  re- 
strictions and  diversions  continue  to  be  necessary  because 
of  the  loss  of  production  of  coal  during  the  strike,  the  very 
serious  dislocation  of  equipment  resulting  from  the  sending 
of  coal  produced  in  the  East  during  the  strike  to  the  West, 
the  very  unfavorable  weather  in  a  large  proportion  of  the 
coal  producing  territory,  and  the  depletion  of  railroad  forces 
by  the  influenza.  All  these  influences  have  combined  to  make 
it  exceedingly  difficult  for  certain  public  utilities,  essential 
industries  and  some  railroads  to  secure  coal  absolutely  neces- 
sary for  current  operation  and  to  meet  these  emergency  cases 
diversions  are  being  made  in  performance  of  the  duty  placed 
upon  the  Railroad  .Administration.  With  the  continuance  of 
the  present  bad  weather  indications  are  that  such  control 
will  have  to  be  continued  for  the  present  at  least.  The  sit- 
uation has  been  complicated  by  the  depletion  of  reserve 
stocks  of  public  utilities  and  industries  which  under  nonnal 
conditions  would  be  available  for  use  at  the  present  time  of 
the  year  thus  making  necessary  the  delivery  of  new  coal  to 
such  organizations.  As  a  result,  recently  coal  has  been 
dixerted  to  an  extent  from  the  Pocahontas  region  to  public 
utilities,  industries  and  railroads  in  the  Allegheny  and  East- 
ern region  to  prevent  their  shutting  down.  In  spite  of  the 
severe  weather  and  the  dislocation  of  coal  cars  due  to  the 
coal  strike,  the  efforts  to  move  coal  have  resulted  in  consid- 
erably more  bituminous  coal  being  transported  in  recent 
weeks  than  in  the  same  period  in  the  last  three  years.  For 
instance,  the  amount  of  bituminous  coal,  including  coal  made 
into  coke,  moved  during  the  four  weeks  ended  January  31 
in  1920  and  in  the  corresponding  period  of  the  three  preced- 
ing years  follows:  1920,  44,004,000  tons:  1919,  37,796,000  tons; 
1918,  33,422,000  tons:  1917.  41.092,000  tons." 
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December 

December 

Coal  Year 

Coal  Year 

1919 

1916 

1919-1920 

1916-1917 

1,442,571 

1,040,643 

10,741,052 

9,424,306 

1,057,627 

964,007 

9,689,287 

9,038,756 

506,840 

527,080 

4,798,731 

4,781,181 

907,119 

953,565 

8.109,167 

7,875.133 

674,172 

591,874 

6,068,559 

5,368,560 

414,155 

449,052 

3,747,376 

4,114,390 

679,827 

634,190 

5,801,163 

5,609,681 

171,465 

147,007 

1,535,828 

1,431,156 

284,684 

275,329 

2,619,218 

2,025,214 

6,138,460 

5,582,747 

53,110,381 

49,668,357 

Mail  Pay  for  Short  Lines 

S.  S.  A?hbaugh,  counsel  for  the  American  Short  Line  Railroad 
Association,  has  filed  a  petition  with  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  for  additional  findings  and  supplemental  orders  in 
the  railway  mail  pay  case  to  provide  that  the  20  per  cent  addi- 
tional rate  allowed  short  lines  shall  apply  to  mail  routes  not  less 
than  50  miles  in  length  and  that  the  SO  per  cent  additional  shall 
apply  to  routes  50  miles  or  less  in  length  ;  that  the  minimum  pay 
of  $50  per  mile  per  annum  shall  apply  to  space  routes  after 
November  1.  1916,  and  to  weight  routes  from  July  1,  1916,  to 
March  1,  1920;  that  an  order  be  made  fixing  reasonable  mail 
pay  on  all  weight  routes  operated  by  the  short  lines,  as  such 
between  July  1,  1916,  and  March  1,  1920,  and  on  their  weight 
routes  which  were  made  space  routes  by  order  of  the  postinaster 
general;  that  additional  findings  be  made  as  to  side  and  terminal 
service  and  that  an  order  be  issued  fixing  the  weight,  size,  post- 
age and  conditions  for  the  transportation  of  parcel  post  pack- 
ages. 

Anthracite   Shipments  for  December 

The  shipments  of  anthracite  for  December,  1919,  as  re- 
ported to  the  Anthracite  Bureau  of  Information  at  Philadel- 
phia, made  the  largest  record  for  that  month  since  1915:  a 
total  of  6,138,460  gross  tons,  against  5,971,671  tons  in  Novem- 
ber, an  increase  of  166,789  tons,  and  a  gain  of  400,000  tons, 
as  compared  with  December,  1918.  As  compared  with  1916, 
the  latest  normal  year,  the  increase  was  about  550,000  tons. 
Shipments   by   initial   carriers  were   as   follows: 


P.  &   R.   R . . . . 
L.   V 

C.  of   N.   J.... 

D.  L.  &  W.... 

D.   &    H 

Penna 

Erie    

N.  Y.   O.  &  W. 
L.  &  N.  E 


Regular  Conferences  with   Shippers 

Seth  Mann,  attorney  and  trafific  manager  of  the  San  Francisco 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  lately  a  member  of  the  Western  Traffic 
Committee  at  Chicago,  and  recently  returned  to  San  Francisco, 
appeals  to  the  public  to  exercise  patience  during  the  period  of 
rehabilitation  of  the  railroads.     He  says  : 

"It  will  require  more  than  one  year  to  bring  about  any  appre- 
ciable increase  in  railroad  facilities,  and  at  least  five  years,  with 
the  expenditure  of  great  sums  of  money,  to  bring  them  up  to 
the  transportation  demands  of  the  country.  In  the  meanwhile 
there  should  develop  a  new  kind  of  railroad  publicity  and  a  new 
attitude  of  officers  and  employees  toward  the  public.  The  public 
should  be  kept  informed  of  the  difficulties  of  reorganization  and 
of  the  progress  made  and  the  plans  for  the  future.  Shippers' 
organizations  should  be  consulted  as  to  changes  contemplated  in 
rates  and  practices,  ;o  the  end  that  the  public  may  know  that 
carriers  are  working  to  the  end  desired  by  the  public,  namely, 
an  efficient  transportation  service. 

"One  of  the  most  significant  events  of  the  federal  demonstra- 
tion that  railroad  officers  and  shippers'  representatives  can  work 
effectively  together.  The  plan  of  the  freight  traffic  committee 
has  been  successfully  carried  out,  the  representation  on  these 
committees  being  equally  divided  between  the  carriers  and  the 
public.  This  .system,  which  has  been  in  operation  for  over  a 
year  and  a  half,  has  effectively  and  latterly  with  reasonable 
proinptness  dealt  with  the  railroad  rates  throughout  the  United 
States.  For  17  months  ending  with  November  last.  21,262  appli- 
cations for  freight  rate  authorities  were  acted  upon,  and  18,570 
freight  rate  authorities  were  issued.  The  public  representatives 
on  the  committees  were  almost  invariably  traffic  experts  con- 
nected with  shippers'  organizations.  These  shippers'  organiza- 
tions will  form  the  natural  conduit  through  which  information 
will  flow  to  the  public,  and  they  will  render  their  most  cordial 
service  in  helping  to  solve  traffic  problems.  This  situation  should 
bring  about  a  new  era  in  transportation,  in  which  the  public  shall 
be  made  to  feel  that  it  is  no  longer  excluded  as  hostile,  but  is 
taken  into  confidence  as  the  friend  and  advocate  of  efficient  trans- 
portation service." 
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I  Commission  and  Court  News  1 


Interstate  Commerce  Commission 

The  Commission  has  ordered  a  reopening  of  the  case  in- 
volving the  Southern  Pacific's  ownership  of  Atlantic  steam- 
ship lines  for  testimony  on  the  propriety  of  granting  the 
permission  asked  by  the  company  to  operate  an  irregular 
steamship  service  between  Atlantic  ports  and   Gulf  ports. 

State  Commissions 

The  Public  Utilities  Commission  of  Illinois  has  suspended 
for  120  days  from  March  1  certain  intrastate  rates  filed  by  a 
number  of  roads:  the  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe,  the  Bal- 
timore &  Ohio  Chicago  Terminal,  the  Chicago  Junction,  the 
Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  Pacific,  the  Chicago,  Terre  Haute 
&  South  Eastern,  the  Michigan  Central,  the  Terminal  Rail- 
road Association  of  St.  Louis,  the  Toledo,  Peoria  &  Western, 
and  several  smaller  roads.  It  is  explained  that  the  rates 
ordered  by  the  federal  government  on  June  24,  1918,  have 
never  been  approved  by  the  Illinois  Commission  and  this 
suspension  is  to  give  time  to  consider  whether  or  not  ap- 
proval will  be  given. 


Court  News 

Assault  by  Station  Agent — Railroad  Not  Liable 

A  station  agent,  also  employed  as  express  agent,  attacked 
a  person  who  called  for  a  shipment,  against  whom  he  had 
a  grudge  arising  out  of  prior  dealings  as  agent,  because  the 
caller  rebuked  him  for  swearing.  The  Louisiana  Supreme 
Court,  in  an  action  against  the  railroad  and  express  com- 
panies for  damages,  holds  that  neither  is  liable,  because  the 
offense  was  not  committed  within  the  scope  of  the  agent's 
authority;  and  judgment  for  the  plaintif?  was  annulled.  God- 
chaux  V.  Texas  &  Pacific  (La.)  81  So.  706. 

Crossing  Accident — Contributory  Negligence 

Where  the  owner  of  an  automobile  riding  in  it  while  his 
son  was  driving,  when  approaching  an  obstructed  crossing 
in  bad  condition,  watched  his  son,  who  he  was  afraid  could 
not  handle  the  car  properly,  instead  of  looking  for  the  ap- 
proach of  a  train,  though  he  knew  it  was  about  train  time, 
so  that  the  automobile  was  struck  before  it  cleared  the  tracks, 
the  Louisiana  Supreme  Court  held  both  father  and  son  barred 
from  recovery  by  their  active  negligence,  the  doctrine  of  . 
last  clear  chance  having  no  application. — Leopold  \'.  Texas 
&  Pacific  (La.)  81   So.  602. 

Excessive  Damages  for  Failure 

to  Provide  Berth  Purchased 

A  woman  who  was  ill  and  weak  bought  a  ticket  on  a  Pull- 
man car  for  a  berth  convenient  to  one  occupied  by  her 
physician  and  to  another  occupied  by  her  nurse.  She  was 
subsequently  told  by  the  conductor  that  this  berth  had  been 
sold,  but  that  she  would  have  another  in  the  same  car. 
.Another  conductor  subsequently  in  charge  of  the  car  told 
her  this  berth  also  had  been  sold  and  that  she  would  have 
to  take  a  berth  in  another  car.  This  threw  her  into  a  highly 
nervous  state,  rendering  her  extremely  ill  and  prostrate,  and 
she  was  permitted  to  remain  in  the  car  by  other  passengers 
\oluntarily  giving  her  a  berth.  In  an  action  for  damages  the 
Mississippi  Supreme  Court  held,  by  a  divided  court,  that  the 
Pullman  Company  was  liable,  but  the  court  unanimously 
held  that  the  damages  awarded  in  the  trial  court,  $2,0(X),  were 
excessive,  and  ordered  them  reduced  to  $300. — Pullman  Co. 
v.  Anderson   (Miss.)  81   So.  276. 
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Kisks  Assumed  in  Flagging  Trains 

Till'  Kciilncky  C  onr!  of  Apinal.s  holds  ihat  wIutc-  an  cxpcii- 
ciKcd  trackman  who  was  acquainUd  with  the  track  and  who 
had  lii'cn  siipplicil  witli  the  cuslomary  lights  lo  ^;ui(lc  his  steps, 
fell  and  was  injured  while  hurrying  to  llaR  a  train  at  nifilit,  in 
obedience  to  his  foreman,  his  injuries  were  dne  to  one  of  the 
ordinary  risks  of  his  cmpioynuiil.  It  is  generally  known  that 
wooden  cross-tics  after  a  time  lieconie  decayed  on  the  sides, 
without  being  rendered  less  serviceable  for  their  purpose  and 
that  the  ties  usually  project  above  the  surface  of  the  ground. 
It  is  Kot  practicable  for  a  railroad  company  to  maintain  tracks 
of  such  smoothness  and  dryness  as  to  remove  all  probability  of 
a  section  hand  striking;  bis  toe  and  falliiiR.— L.  &  N.  v.  Mcintosh 
(Ky.)  210  S.  \V.  m. 

Reasonableness  of  Demand  for  a  Flag  Station 

The  Oklahoma  Supreme  Court  holds  that  an  order  of  tlic 
Corporation  Commission,  requiriui;  the  Kansas  City  South- 
ern to  stop  two  of  its  trains,  upon  beiuR  flagged,  at  a  point 
called  Baptist  is  unreasonable,  unju>t  and  void.  The  evidence 
showed  that  Baptist  is  not  a  town  or  village,  but  a  point 
in  a  thickly  settled  farm  district.  A  mail  station  and  post 
otlice  bad  been  established  there,  but  were  discontinued  sev- 
eral years  previously.  The  point  is  about  midway  between 
Watt'  and  Wcstville,  Okla.,  between  eight  and  nine  miles 
apart,  at  both  of  which  there  are  railroad  facilities.  The  term 
'•adequate  and  reasonable  facilities"  is  not  capable  of  exact 
definition;  it  calls  for  such  facilities  as  may  be  fairly  de- 
manded.—Kansas  City  Southern  v.  State  (Okla.")  178  Pac.  662. 

Suits  Against   Railroads   Under  Federal  Control 

The  Federal  District  Court  for  the  Eastern  District  of 
Louisiana,  New  Orleans  Division,  holds  that  it  was  the  pur- 
pose of  Congress  in  adopting  the  act  of  March  21,  1918,  to 
allow  litigants  to  sue  the  railroad  companies,  just  as  they 
had  theretofore  beeii  able  to  do,  and  in  such  courts  as  have 
jurisdiction  under  the  general  law.  It  is  held  competent  for 
the  director  general  to  stipulate  in  what  jurisdiction  he 
might  be  sued,  but  his  authority  to  make  rules  and  regula- 
tions would  not  authorize  the  setting  aside  of  the  plain  pro- 
visions of  the  statute  as  to  the  companies.  No  harm  can 
come  to  the  railroad  corporations.  It  will  be  incumbent 
upon  the  director  general  to  defend  the  suit,  and  to  make 
payment,  in  the  event  of  a  recovery,  out  of  his  receipts.  The 
question  of  an  adjustment  as  between  the  government  and 
the  railroad  is  one  which  will  come  up  and  be  settled  when 
the  roads  are  turned  back  to  their  owners,  or  other  disposi- 
tion of  them  made.  In  the  meantime,  should  recovery  be 
had.  it  is  clear,  under  the  terms  of  the  act,  that  no  execution 
can  issue  a.gainst  the  physical  property  of  the  road. — John- 
son V.  McAdoo,  257  Fed.  757. 

Duty  Towards  Persons  on  Track  After  Discovery 

In  an  action  for  damages  for  the  death  of  a  person  killed. 
while  walking  along  a  spar  track  operated  by  the  defendant, 
by  a  coal  car  which  was  being  pushed  by  an  engine  down  a 
slight  grade  with  the  steam  ofT,  at  about  five  or  six  miles 
an  hour,  the  testimony  of  the  engineman  showed  that  he 
could  not  see  the  track  ahead  and  sent  a  switchman  to  sit 
on  the  front  end  of  the  car  to  keep  a  lookout.  The  switch- 
man testified  that  he  saw  the  deceased  on  the  track  100 
yards  ahead,  but  it  was  shown  that  the  track  was  frequently 
used  all  day  by  the  company's  employees  and  others,  and 
that  within  two  car  lengths  of  the  deceased,  the  latter  turned 
aside  as  if  to  leave  the  track,  and  that,  upon  discovering  that 
he  was  not  going  to  leave  the  track,  the  switchman  gave  the 
.stop  signal.  It  was  held  by  the  .\labama  Supreme  Court  that 
the  switchman's  duty,  so  far  as  subsequent  negligence  was 
concerned,  dated,  not  from  his  discovery  of  the  deceased 
upon  the  track,  but  from  the  moment  he  became  aware  that 
the  deceased  was  ignorant  of  the  approaching  train:  and,  the 
evidence  not  showing  such  negligence,  jud,gment  for  the 
plaintifT  was  reversed.— Saginaw  Lime  &  Lumber  Co.  v.  Hale 
(Ala.)  81  So.  15. 
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American  Locomotives  for  Finland 

(iiii^iil  i';irl<ir  VV.  Bubrtran  ripoils  from  i  lelsingfors,  under 
date  of  Dccemiicr  10,  that  "delivery  has  just  been  made  to  the 
binnish  (icnernment  of  15  .\mcrican  locomotives.  The  govern- 
ment is  highly  pleased  with,  these  engines  and  is  in  need  of 
about  20  others  .\ny  deal  would  involve  the  extension  of  credit 
on   account   I'f  she  preseni   unfavorable  exchange." 

Nicaragua  to  Have  New  Railway 

Despat'lu-s  from  Managua,  .\i'-aragua.  say  that_  negr)tiations 
for  the  raising  of  a  loan  of  $10,000,000  have  been  completed. 
The  money  is  to  be  used  to  improve  the  highways  of  the  princi- 
pal departments  of  Nicaragua  and  to  construct  a  railroad  from 
west  of  Matagalpa  to  the  -Atlantic  seaboard.  One  railroad 
building  company,  the  adviocs  state,  has  offered  to  construct  the 
railro.-id   in  three  years. 

Electrification  Work  in   Switzerland 

.Some  rather  critical  remarks  concerning  the  methods  of 
British  manufacturers  and  a  strong  appeal  for  their  correc- 
tion arc  contained  in  a  communication  to  the  Engineer 
(London)  from  its  correspondent  in  Berne,  who  writes  on 
"Electrification    Work    in    Switzerland." 

"Electrification  work  in  Switzerland,"  the  correspondent 
says,  "is  steadily  advancing — indeed,  it  is  being  pushed  for- 
ward so  rapidly  that,  despite  the  difificulties  of  procuring  the 
necessary  material  and  labor,  it  is  hoped  that  the  Gothard 
line  between,  approximately,  Ertfeld  and  Faido  may  be  run 
by  electricity  by  about  next  July.  At  the  beginning  of  Sep- 
tember a  credit  of  5,000,000f.  was  granted  the  Federal  Rail- 
ways solely  for  the  purchase  of  electric  machinery  for  the 
line.  By  the  end  of  1922  it  is  calculated  that  364  kiloms. 
will  be  electrified,  not  including  the  Berne-Thun  line,  which 
is  already  worked  by  electricity,  or  the  Brigue-Sion  line,  on 
the  Simplon  route,  also  already  electrified.  For  all  these 
stretches  the  Swiss  Federal  Railways  will  require  122  electric 
locomotives,  and  of  that  number  not  half  has  as  yet  been 
ordered.  Electrification  work  on  the  Gothard  has  been  de- 
layed because  of  difficulty  in  installing  the  electric  equipment. 
Moreover,  it  is  very  bard  to  get  the  required  number  of  in- 
sulators. For  the  stretch  between  Erstfeld  and  Bellinzona 
alone,  for  instance.  47.000  are  needed,  and  up  to  a  few  weeks 
ago  only  27,000  were  available,  although  10.000  were  expected 
from  America.  Of  course,  the  Swiss  Federal  and  other  rail- 
ways w-ould  have  been  very  glad  to  get  much  of  their  electric 
plant  from  British  firms:  but  the  middleman,  who  before  the 
war  was  usually  a  German,  and  who  arranged  the  business 
between  Swiss  and  British  firms,  disappeared,  and  apparently 
there  was  no  one  to  take  his  place.  And  our  people  in  Eng- 
land are  either  too  indifTerent  or  too  slow  to  take  advantage 
of  this  opportunity  afiforded  them. 

"To  show  the  amount  of  business  which  British  firms 
might  do  now,  I  may  say  that  the  electrification  of  the  Swiss 
Federal  Railways  alone  will  require  twenty  years,  and  will 
cost  about  125.000,000f.  a  year.  Here,  therefore,  is  a  national 
undertaking  which,  although  that  of  a  small  country,  implies 
an  expenditure  of  altogether  2,500.000.000f.,  and  almost  all 
the  plant  required  for  it  could  be  supplied  by  British  firms, 
if  they  would  but  bestir  themselves.  The  total  of  the  net- 
w^ork  of  the  Swiss  Federal  Railways  at  the  end  of  1918  was 
3.018  kiloms..  and  it  is  expected  that  the  1,128  kiloms.  be- 
longing to  the  first  section  of  these  railways — that  is,  about 
two-fifths  of  the'  whole,  and  the  most  important  hnes — will 
be  electrified  within  less  than  ten  years. 

British    Conspicuous  by  Their   .Absence 

"Owing  to  the  war  and  to  five  lean  years,  the  debit  bal- 
ance of  the  Federal  Railways  amounted  at  the  end  of  1918 
to    128,620.354f..   and   rumors   are   afloat   that   some   American 
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syndicate  is  williiit;  and  anxious  to  supply  tin-  I'edi'ral  Rail- 
ways with  all  the  necessary  money,  material  and  rolling 
stock  for  their  electrification,  which  would  take  then,  it  is 
asserted,  less  than  one  year.  Rut  I  cannot  confirm  the  truth 
of  the  report.  That  United  States  engineering  firms  are 
doing-  something  to  capture  the  Swiss  engineering  market 
is  an  undoubted  fact.  Not  only  do  they  regularly  send  out 
wel!-got-up  illustrated  catalogues,  with  prices  in  francs,  meas- 
sures  in  meters,  and  weights  in  kilogrammes  and  zentner, 
but  comi)etcnt  tra\elers  are  \isiting  Swiss  firms  in  order  to 
endeaxor  to  do  business  with  them.  So  far  as  British  com- 
mercial men  are  concerned,  howexer,  they  are  conspicuous 
by  their  absence. 

"(Jccasionally  we  happen  to  see  a  paragraph  in  the 
newspapers  about  the  'British  Board  of  Trade,'  but  that  ap- 
parently covers  everything  which  the  Swiss  at  present  know 
about  British  commercial  life.  Electrification,  moreover,  is 
in  the  air  at  present  in  Switzerland.  Xot  only  is  the  utiliza- 
tion of  Swiss  water  power  being  very  seriously  considered — 
utilization  not  for  railways  alone,  but  for  domestic  heating 
and  other  household  purposes,  owing  to  the  extreme  and 
prolonged  coal  scarcity,  but  some  of  the  smaller  lines,  such 
as  the  Rhaetian  Railway,  in  the  Grisons,  are  considering  or 
actually  at  work  introducing  electric  traction.  The  stretches 
between  Thusis  and  Filisur,  and  Filisur  and  Davos  are  at 
present  being  electrified  so  fast  that  it  is  hoped  electric  trac- 
tion may  be  used  very  shortly. 

"Of  course,  it  must  not  be  thought  that  Switzerland  has 
no  technical  electrical  industry  of  her  own.  Such  an  industry 
has  existed  for  years  past,  and  is  not  a  growth  of  the  war, 
although  before  the  war  the  Swiss  themselves  did  not  take 
much  account  of  it. 

".\  good  many  of  the  raw  materials  can  be  obtained  from 
Great  Britain  only,  and  in  that  case,  again,  not  only  is  there 
no  one  to  put  these  articles  on  the  Swiss  market  and  facilitate 
Swiss  technical  electrical  works  procuring  them,  but  if  a 
Swiss  electrical  expert  at  present  wishes  to  go  to  England 
to  make  purchases  all  manner  of  obstacles  are  placed  in  his 
way." 

Before  the  war,  a  Swiss  financier  told  the  Engineer  corres- 
pondent, he  avoided  doing  business  in  Russia  owing  to  the 
Russian  system  of  passport  regulations,  but  that  he  had  re- 
cently been  to  England  to  find  a  system  in  force  there 
almost   worse. 

"I  am  not  sure,  of  course,  how  many  million  francs' 
worth  of  machinery  trade  have  been  lost  to  Great 
Britain  owing  to  this  episode,  but  I  know  that  the  orders 
which  this  financier  intended  to  place  there  have  gone  to 
the  United  States.  The  machinery  ordered,  I  may  say.  is 
not  for  Switzerland  alone,  but  for  other  countries — even  for 
Russia.  .\t  the  present  time  ships  are  going  laden  with  ma- 
chinery to  certain  parts  of  Russia  and  returning  laden  with 
tobacco,  wool,  flax,  and  hides  in  exchange. 

'■.\nd  now  we  have  the  Swiss,  who  before  the  war  bought 
their  electro-technical  articles  and  apparatus  mainly  from 
Germany,  purchasing  them  mostly  in  their  own  country,  and 
not  in  Germany.  Since  1913  there  has  been  a  great  increase 
of  Swiss  exports  of,  for  instance,  accumulators  and  accumu- 
lators plates;  batteries  and  mounted  electros;  appara- 
ratus  and  instruments  for  measuring  and  reckoning  elec- 
tricity: telephonic  and  telegraphic  machines;  all  sorts  of  in- 
struments and  apparatus  for  applied  electricity,  electric  in- 
candescent lamps,  &c.  Altogether  12,000  people  are  employed 
in  the  Swiss  electro-technical  industry  at  present,  and,  al- 
though it  has  enough  raw  material  for  the  Swiss  market, 
there  is  not  enough  for  export  purposes,  and  here,  again, 
England  might  supply  what  is  wanted. 

"But  it  is  not  merely  in  the  supply  of  raw  materials  for 
electrical  works  in  Switzerland  that  British  firms  might  find 
a  market.  They  might  find  it  in  supplying  machinery  plants 
of  all  kinds.  Thus,  according  to  the  Federal  Railway  esti- 
mates for  1920,  there  is  an  item  of  121,913,440  f.  under  the 
heading  of  'construction,'  of  which  51,332,640  f.  are  to  be 
spent   on   electrification   alone. 

"Although  Switzerland  is  a  small  country,  nevertheless,  the 
Swiss  market  is  not  to  be  despised.  The  geographical  posi- 
tion of  the  country  in  the  heart  of  Europe  lends  it  more 
commercial    significance    than    it    would    otherwise    possess." 
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Equipment  and  Supplies 


Locomotive  Deliveries,  Week  Ended  January  17 

Xew    locomotives    were     shipped    durinn    llie    wvvk    ended 
January  17,  as  follows: 

Individual 

W  oiks  Road  .Vuinber  Type  engine  No. 

.\mencaii     Tiil'  2  Santa      Fe  .i4U-4I 


I'M  I  USRA  8W.Sw  1410 

I  K&W  2  USRASW.Sw  425U-51 


Total 


Locomotive  Deliveries,  Week  Ended  January  10 

Xew    locomotives    were    ship])ed    during    the    week    ended 

January   10  as  follows: 

Individual 
rype  engine  No. 


Works 
American 


Road  Niiinlx 

T    of    St    1.  9 


6-\V.Sw  170-8 

USRA    8-W.Sw       1406-9 


Cars  Built  in  Railroad  Shops  in  December 

The  Railroad  .\dministration  has  compiled  the  following 
statement  of  new  cars  constructed  in  railroad  shops  during 
the  month   ended   December  31; 


Freight — 

Stock     

flopiicr     

(iendola     

Flat      

Coke      rack 

Work    car 

Miscellaneous     fr 

Caboose     

lin.x      

Refri.gerator    .  .  . 

Total     freight. 


Steel 
mder- 
frame 

Steel 

center 

sills 

Wood 

Total 

1 

16 

17 

W.  H.  Woodin  Says  Railways  Need  849,500  Cars 

W  illiam  H.  Woodin,  president  of  the  American  Car  & 
Foundry  Company,  has  made  an  investigation  as  a  result  of 
which  he  estimates  that  the  railroads  of  the  United  States 
will  need  849,500  cars  during  the  next  three  years.  It  is  Mr. 
Woodin's  opinion  that  while  this  need,  if  it  is  supplied,  will 
run  into  a  tremendous  amount  of  money,  the  railroads  will 
begin  to  renew  their  ecjuipment,  once  the  carriers  have  been 
returned  to  private  ownership,  and  that  the  money  will  be 
forthcoming  to  finance  the  undertaking.  Unless  measures 
to  increase  the  efficiency  of  the  railroads  are  consummated 
he  considers  that  there,  may  be  a  serious  interference  with 
the  normal  ebb  and  flow  of  business.  He  draws  attention  to 
the  fact  that  even  now  soine  factories  have  been  forced  to 
close  because  they  cannot  get  materials,  this  being  due  to 
the  car  shortage. 

To  make  up  the  present  apparent  shortage  it  is  asserted 
240,000  cars  are  needed.  Replacement  for  retirement  through 
the  next  three  years  will  require  234,300  cars,  and  to  take 
care  of  increased  business  it  is  estimated  that  375,200  cars 
will  be  needed  in  the  three-year  period.  The  replacement 
figure  is  determined  on  the  basis  of  an  average  retirement 
of  316  per  cent  a  year  and  the  increased  business  figure  on  the 
basis  of  a  gain  of  5  per  cent  a  year. 

The  following  table  shows  the  requirements  for  replace- 
ment and  increased  business  during  the  three  years: 

To    Handle    Tn- 
Replacement     creased  Business 

1920 73,500  118,500 

1921 78,000  125,000 

1922 82,800  131,700 
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lluso  ri-inni  ciiirnts,  .Mr.  Wdodiii  lii-lic\  o,  ;irc  iinl  hi  yoiul 
tlic  capacity  of  the  car  buililcTs  of  the  coiiiiiry,  but  it  is  be- 
lieved that  imder  tiic  present  adverse  conditions  rcRarding 
purchase  nl  >|(<I  ;iii<l  dther  materials  it  would  not  he  i>ossihle 
to  turn  otil   mon-   than  ()()().(M)0  cars,  or  some  2(X),()0()  .i  year. 
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Supply  Trade  News 
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Locomotives 

TiiK  I'l-RF  Makoi'kttk  is  iniiuiring  for  10  I'acilic  type  locomo- 
tives. 

TiiK  bioRiDA  Ii.\sT  Co.vsT  is  in(|uirini;  lor  2,  six-wlieel  switch- 
ing locomotives. 

The  MiNNEAi'oi.is,  St.  I'.vn.  &  S.aui.t  Stk.  M.vkik  is  iniiuiring 
for  5  locomotives. 

The  Interst.\te  K.vii.ro.mi  has  ordered  1,  2-8-0  type  locomo- 
tive from  the   Baldwin  Locomotive  \\ drks. 

The  Grand  Trunk. — It  is  understood  that  this  road  will  build 
25,  0-6-0  switching  locomotives  at  its  own  shops. 

The  Cuba  Cane  Sugar  Ccrporation  has  ordered  9,  2-8-0  type 
locomotives  from  the  Baldwin   Locomotive  Works. 

The  Soroc.\bana  Rah.wav  (Brazil)  has  ordered  4,  4-6-2  type 
locomotives  from  the  .American  Locomotive  Company. 

The  Chicago  &  North  Western  is  negotiating  with  the  .Amer- 
ican Locomotive  Company  for  repairs  on  10  locomotives. 

The  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy,  reported  in  the  Railway 
Age  of  January  23  as  about  to  issue  inquiries  for  5  locomotives, 
has  ordered  5,  2-8-2  type  locomotives  from  the  Baldwin  Loco- 
motive Works. 


Freight  Cars 


The  Chesapeake  &•  Ohio  is  inquiring  for  from  25  to  50 
caboose  cars. 

The  Grand  Trunk  is  in  the  market  for  3,000  automobile  cars 
and  1,000  flat  cars. 

The  Globe  Shipbiilhing  Cojipanv,  Superior,  Wis.,  is  inquir- 
ing for  two  flat  cars. 

The  Great  Western  Shows,  Inc..  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  is  inquir- 
ing for  one  show  car. 

The  Minneapolis,  St.  Paul  &  .Sioux  St.  Marie  is  inquiring 
for  1,000,  40-ton  flat  cars. 

The  Davidson  Chemical  Comp.\nv,  Baltimore,  Md.,  is  in- 
quiring for  20,  70-ton  flat,  and  20,  50-ton  hopper  cars. 

The  Virginian,  reported  in  the  Raikvay  Age  of  October  10 
as  inquiring  for  1.000  steel  coal  cars,  has  renewed  its  inquiry 
for  this  equipment.     The  cars  are  to  have  a  capacity  of  120,0001b. 

The  Paragon  Refining  Company,  Toledo,  Ohio,  has  ordered 
100,  10.000-gal  tank  cars  from  the  Haskell  &  Barker  Car  Com- 
pany, Inc.,  Chicago.  The  acceptance  of  the  order  marks  the 
entrance  of  the  car  company  into  a  new  field  of  car  building. 

The  Union  Pacific,  reported  in  the  Railway  Age  of  January 
23  as  inquiring  for  4,000  refrigerator  cars,  has  ordered  this  equip- 
ment from  the  following  builders :  900  cars  from  the  Pullman 
Company,  900  from  the  American  Car  &  Foundry  Company,  300 
from  the  Mount  Vernon  Car  &  Foundry  Company,  700  from  the 
Haskell  &  Barker  Car  Company,  200  from  the  Pacific  Car  & 
Foundry  Company,  and  1,000  in  its  own  shops. 


Passenger  Cars 


The  Grand  Trunk  is  in  the  market  for  50  baggage  and  ex- 
press cars,  15  express  refrigerator  cars  and  10  express  horse 
cars. 

The  Portugal  Railroad  Commission  is  inquiring  for  91  pas- 
senger train  cars  of  various  types.  Further  information  may  be 
obtained  from  the  .American  Machinery  Syndicate,  37  W'est  39th 
street.  New  York. 


The  Streator  Car  Company,  Streritor,  111  ,  is  Imilding  a  new 
pl.int  ;it  Kank.ikee,  111.,  which  will  he  ilevoted  to  the  building 
of  steel  cars. 

C,  E.  Bransfield,  foreman  for  the  Standard  Car  Construc- 
tion Company,  Masury,  Ohio,  has  been  iironioied  to  general 
superintendent. 

The  Union  Tank  Car  Company  lias  acquired  120  acres  of 
land  in  Lima,  Ohio,  with  the  intention  of  erecting  car  shops 
in   the   future  on  the  site. 

The  capital  stock  of  the  Highland  Iron  &  Steel  Company, 
Terre  Haute,  Ind.,  has  been  |)urchascd  by  the  American 
Chain  Company,  Inc.,  .\ew   \'ork  City. 

Evarts  Shankin  Barnum,  of  the  G.  M.  Basford  Company, 
Xew  York,  died  at  his  home  in  Ridgewood,  N.  J.,  on  Febru- 
ary   3,    of    pneumonia,    after   an    illness   of   eight    days.      Mr. 

Barnum    was    born    jn 
Louisville,  Kentucky,  in 

#B||||^  1883    and    received    his 

F~  ~  education      at      Perdue 

b  University,  from  which 

he    graduated    in    1906. 
.jmf  His  entire  business  life 

^^  was      connected      with 

railroad   work.      Imme- 
diately upon  his  gradu- 
ation    from     the     L'ni- 
versity,  he  entered   the 
service  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania   Lines    West    as 
apprentice   and  worked 
successively  as  appren- 
tice,     machinist,     fore- 
man,   general    foreman, 
roundhouse        foreman 
and    motive    power    in- 
spector.      Leaving    the 
railroad      in      1917      he 
joined  the  editorial  stafT 
of  the  Sinimons-Boardman   Publishing  Company  as  an  asso- 
ciate editor  of  the  Railway  .\ge  and  the  Railway  Mechanical 
Engineer,  and  later  became  associated  with   the   G.   M.   Bas- 
ford Company  and  was  in  charge  of  the  coi)y  department  of 
that  company. 

The  Q  and  C  Company,  Xew  York,  has  purchased  the 
Everett  Snow  Melting  Device,  formerly  manufactured  by 
E.  A.   Everett,  123  Liberty  St.,  New  York. 

Frederick  W.  Renshaw,  president  of  the  Globe  Seamless 
Steel  Tubes  Company,  Chicago,  died  on  February  1  at  his 
home  in  Evanston,  111.,  at  the  age  of  39  years. 

B.    G.    Koether,   district    sales    manager   at    Detroit.    Mich., 
for    the    Hyatt    Roller   Bearings   Company,    New    York,    has 
.  been  promoted  to  vice-president,  with  headquarters  at  Harri- 
son, N.  J. 

The  Air  Brake  Safety  Appliance  Company  has  been  in- 
corporated at  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  with  a  capital  of  $10,000  for 
the  manufacture  of  a  safety  device  to  be  used  in  connection 
with  air  brakes. 

W.  J.  Stanton,  for  a  period  covering  18  years  in  the 
testing,  engineering  and  sales  departments  of  the  General 
Electric  Company,  has  taken  a  position  with  the  Ohio  Brass 
Company,  Mansfield,  Ohio. 

F.    H.    Maple,    superintendent    of    the    Point    St.    Charles 
(Que.)    plant    of   the   Canadian   Steel    Foundries,    Ltd.,    Mon- 
treal,   Que.,    has   been    appointed   foundry    superintendent    of 
the  American  Steel  Foundries'  plant  at  .Alliance,  Ohio. 
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H.  B.  Kirkland  lias  been  discharged  from  service  as  captain 
in  the  Construction  Division  of  the  United  States  Army- 
assigned  to  the  Chicago  Ordnance  Storage  Depot,  effective 
January  15,  and  has  resumed  his  duties  as  president  of  the 
Concrete  Mixing  &  Placing  Company,  Chicago. 

William  R.  Mau,  general  superintendent  of  the  Rich  Tool 
Company,  Chicago,  has  been  appointed  Chicago  district  man- 
ager of  the  V^anadium-AIloys  Steel  Company,  Pittsburgs,  Pa., 
with  offices  at  566  West  Randolph  street,  Chicago.  Mr.  Mau 
succeeds  T.  W.  Bigger,  who  has  resigned  to  become  general 
manager  of  C.   M.   Bigger  &  Company,  Chicago. 

Arthur  E.  Blackwood,  manager  of  the  New  York  office  of 
the  Sullivan  Machinery  Company,  Chicago,  has  been  pro- 
moted to  vice-president  in  charge  of  finance  and  accounting, 
with  headquarters  at  Chicago.  Louis  R.  Chadwick,  manager 
of  the  company's  office  at  Spokane,  Wash.,  has  been  trans- 
ferred to  the  New  York  office,  succeeding  Mr.  Blackwood. 
Robert  T.  Banks,  sales  engineer,  with  office  at  El  Paso,  Tex., 
has  been  promoted  to  manager  of  the  Spokane  office,  suc- 
ceeding Mr.   Chadwick. 

H.  P.  Wingert  has  resigned  his  position  as  general  purchas- 
ing agent  of  the  American  Brake  Shoe  &  Foundry  Company 
to  become  the  president  of  the  American  Commodities  Com- 
pany with  offices  at  30 
Church      street,       New 
York.       This    company 
is    a    new    organization 
recently  formed  to  en- 
gage in  the  handling  of 
fuel,    foundry    supplies 
and    railway    materials. 
Mr.     Wingert     is     well 
known        in         railway 
circles.      Beginning   his 
business  life  as  a  mes- 
senger boy,   he  became 
a      telegraph     operator 
and  later  held  positions 
of    responsibility     with 
the    Pennsylvania   Rail- 
road,    the     New     York 
Central  and  the  Central 
Railroad    of    New    Jer- 
sey.      He    resigned    as 
assistant     to     the     pur- 
chasing   agent    of    the 
Central  Railroad  of  New  Jersey  to  become  purchasing  agent 
of  the   American    Brake    Shoe    &    Foundry    Company    at   the 
time  of  its  organization  in   1902.     In   1918  Mr.  Wingert  was 
made  general  purchasing  agent  of  the  same  company,  which 
position  he  held  until  taking  up  his  new  duties  as  president 
of  the  American   Commodities  Company. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
Railway  Audit  &  Inspection  Company,  Inc.,  Philadelphia, 
Pa.,  held  on  January  23,  1920,  E.  C.  Hathaway  resigned  as 
president,  effective  February  1,  and  was  elected  chairman  of 
the  board.  The  following  officers  were  also  elected:  H.  H. 
Brown,  president,  succeeding  Mr.  Hathaway;  T.  C.  Cary, 
first  vice-president  and  general  manager;  C.  E.  Horney,  sec- 
ond vice-president  and  treasurer;  W.  W.  Groves,  third 
vice-president  and  sales  manager;  and  Walter  H.  Taylor, 
secretary. 

The  Orton  &  Steinbrenner  Company,  Chicago,  has  estab- 
hshed  six  new  agencies  and  offices  in  this  country  and 
Canada.  The  agencies  are;  The  Bonsack  Machinery  Com- 
pany, 1601  Boatman  Bank  Building,  St.  Louis,  Mo.;  the  Utah 
Machinery  Company,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah;  the  Southern 
States  Machinery  Company,  Birmingham,  Ala.,  and  Wonham, 
Bates  &  Goode,  145  St.  James  street,  Montreal,  Que.  New 
offices  have  been  established  at  1707  Franklin  street,  Denver, 
Colo.,  in  charge  of  P.  Kranefeld,  and  at  505  Lumsden  build- 
ing, Toronto,  Oht..  in  charge  of  T.  J.  McGovern.  The  Minne- 
apolis,   Minn.,   office,   in   charge   of   Fi-ank  J.   Ross,  has  been 
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moved  from  the  Corn  Exchange  building  to  the  Metropolitan 
Life  building. 

S.  F.  Bowser  &  Co.,  Fort  Wayne,  Ind.,  has  organized 
a  subsidiary  company  to  be  known  as  the  S.  F.  Bowser  &  Co. 
of  Texas,  at  Dallas,  for  the  sale  and  distribution  of  Bowser 
products  in  that  state  and  parts  of  the  adjoining  states  of 
Oklahoma,  Arkansas  and  New  Mexico.  The  company  has 
at  present  an  office  at  Dallas.  The  purpose  of  the  new  com- 
pany is  to  more  easily  take  care  of  the  sales  end  of  the 
business  in  that  territory  and  to  relieve  the  Fort  Wayne 
office  of  the  details  connected  with  the  work  that  will  be 
carried  on  there.  A  warehouse  similar  to  those  of  the  com- 
pany at  Albany  and  San  Francisco  will  be  erected  at  Dallas. 
The  officers  of  the  new  company  are  as  follows:  S.  F. 
Bowser,  president;  S.  B.  Bechtel,  vice-president;  H.  J.  Gros- 
venor,  secretary;  W.  G.  Zahrt,  treasurer,  and  L.  P.  Murray, 
manager.  In  addition,  at  the  home  plant,  a  large  modern 
power  plant  is  to  be  built,  and  a  pit  for  about  75  car  loads  of 
coal.  The  Bowser  company  will  also  put  up  a  building  for 
the  bank  recently  formed  for  the  employees.  It  is  to  be 
built  near  the  home  plant  and  will  be  for  the  convenience  of 
the  community  as  well  as  the  employees. 

Harry  S.  Goldman  has  been  appointed  northwestern  repre- 
sentative of  the  A.  G.  A.  Railway  Light  &  Signal  Company 

and   sales   manager  of   Gifford   &    Co.,  with   headquarters   at 

Chicago,  succeeding  O. 
E.  Berggren,  who  has 
resigned  to  become 
connected  with  the 
American  Magnesia 
Products  Company, 
Chicago.  Mr.  Goldman 
was  born  at  Indianapo- 
lis, Ind.,  on  January  26, 
1892,  and  was  graduated 
from  Rose  Polytechnic 
Institute  in  1914.  He 
entered  the  signal  de- 
partment of  the  Illinois 
Central  on  October  1, 
1916,  and  continued  in 
the  employ  of  the  Illi- 
nois Central  until  Sep- 
tember, 1917,  when  he 
entered  the  United 
States  Army  as  a  lieu- 
tenant of  Engineers. 
He  was  discharged  in 
May,  1919,  and  returned  to  the  signal  department  of  the 
Illinois  Central  as  signal  draftsman,  continuing  in  this  ca- 
pacity until  January  12,  1920,  when  he  was  appointed  north- 
western representative  of  the  A.  G.  A.  Railway  Light  & 
Signal  Company  and  sales  manager  of  GifTord  &  Co.,  with 
headquarters  at   Chicago. 

The  Western  Electric  Company,  Inc.,  195  Broadway,  New 
York,  has  reorganized  its  railroad  representative  staff  under 
the  direction  of  George  H.  Porter,  manager  of  the  railroad 
department,  as  follows:  The  Western  district  representa- 
tives are:  J.  P.  Casey,  St.  Louis,  Mo.;  W.  J.  Schott,  Kansas 
City,  Mo.:  George  Chestnut,  Houston,  Tex,;  G.  N.  Hoffman, 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah:  W.  H.  Laufenberg,  Denver.  Colo,: 
J.  E.  Coad,  Dallas,  Tex,  Those  for  the  Coast  district  are: 
I.  A.  Shorono,  Seattle,  Wash.;  J.  G.  Loomer,  Los  Angeles, 
Cal.;  H.  A.  Case,  San  Francisco,  Cal.;  Jack  F.  Ryan,  Port- 
land, Ore,;  J.  H.  Kelley,  Tacoma,  Wash,;  C.  A.  Martin,  Spo- 
kane, Wash.     Central  district:     Otto  Danielson,  Chicago;  E. 

B.  Elliott,  Chicago;  A.  J.  McCall,  Omaha,  Neb.:  Tom  Wheat- 
ley,  Cleveland,  Ohio:  R.  D.  Eves,  Cincinnati.  Ohio;  W.  H. 
McGann,  Cincinnati,  Ohio;  R.  W.  Tenbroeck,  Toledo,  Ohio; 

C.  E.  Roberts,  Indianapolis,  Ind.;  W.  H.  Tompkins,  Milwau- 
kee, Wis.;  E,  B.  Denison,  Minneapolis,  Minn.;  G.  E.  Brown, 
Duluth,  Minn.;  A.  W.  Hillis,  Detroit,  Mich,;  A.  Schwenck, 
Grand  Rapids,  Mich.  Eastern  district:  Oscar  Lepper,  Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.;  A.  B.  Thomson,  New  York;  Charles  R.  Wharton, 
Philadelphia,    Pa.;     Fred    Jaeger,     Philadelphia,    Pa.;     James 
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Stuard.  I'lulatlili.liui.  I'a.;  E.  K.  Morgan,  I'.o-luii.  .\la>>. 
.SmiiiIuih  tlistricl:  William  Lancaster,  Kicliiiioiul,  \a. ;  H.  B. 
Stanton,  Savannah,  (ia.;  W.  K.  Phillips.  JacksunvilU-,  Fla.; 
J.  W.  Smith,  Atlanta,  (.a  ;  A.  L.  Frankenberger  remains  at 
."^t.   i'aul.  Minn.,  and  Sidney  Greenfield  ai    I'.altiinorc.   Ma. 

A.  N.  Lucas,  superintendent  ..I  tlie  liu  oinoiix  <•  simps  of  the 
ChieaKu.  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul,  al  .Milwaukee.  W  is.,  has  heen 
appointed   dislriei    manager  of   the   Oxweld   Railroad   Service 

Company,  with  head- 
i|ii. liters  .It  I  liieawo. 
lie  assumed  hi^  new 
(Imies  on  l'"eliruar_\  1. 
Mr.  l.ueas  entered  rail- 
way sirvice  as  a  hoiU  r- 
inaker  apprentiee.  In 
1881,  he  went  with  the 
t  hicago  &  Xorlh  West- 
ern at  Escanaha,  Mieh.. 
remaining  there  untd 
January,  1883,  when  he 
returned  to  Green  Bay, 
Wis.,  to  enter  the  serv- 
ice of  the  Milwaukee 
.Xorthern,  now  part  of 
the  Chicago,  Milwaukee 
&  St.  Paul  System. 
Here  he  was  subse- 
quently appointed  boil- 
ermaker  foreman  and 
in  January,  1901,  was 
transferred  to  Dubuque, 
Iowa.  He  remained  at  Dubuque  until  April,  1904,  then  being 
transferred  to  the  Milwaukee  shops,  where  he  was  promoted 
to  general  foreman  of  boiler  work  for  the  entire  system. 
In  May,  1917,  he  was, promoted  to  assistant  superintendent 
of  motive  power  and  a  year  later  was  placed  in  charge  of  the 
locomotive  department  of  the  Milwaukee  shops  as  shop 
superintendent.  Mr.  Lucas  is  a  past  president  of  the  Master 
Boilermakers'  Association,  and  is  at  the  present  time  a  mem- 
ber of  the  executive  board  of  that  organization. 

American  Car   &   Foundry   Has   Substantial  Interest 
in   Canadian   Company 

William  H.  Woodin,  president  of  American  Car  &  Foundry 
Company,  in  announcing  recently  that  his  corporation  had 
bought  a  substantial  stock  interest  in  the  Canadian  Car  & 
Foundry  Company,  said  that  "this  purchase  has  been  made 
as  a  direct  response  to  Sir  Henry  Drayton,  Minister  of  Fi- 
nance, in  his  recent  address  here  to  American  industrialists 
and  capitalists,  to  make  investments  in  Canada.  As  far  as 
our  interests  are  concerned,  the  Canadian  Car  &  Foundry 
Company  will  remain  under  the  same  management  and  there 
will  be  practically  no  change  in  its  present  organization." 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  board  of  directors  Mr.  Woodin 
was  elected  chairman  of  the  executive  committee  of  the 
Canadian  concern,  Jonathan  Curry  chairman  of  the  board, 
and  W.  W.  Butler,  president  of  the  company.  Andrew 
Fletcher,  president  of  the  American  Locomotive  Co..  and 
Lewis  A.  Clarke,  president  of  the  American  Exchange  Na- 
tional Bank,  are  also  directors  of  the  Canadian  company. 

"The  plants  of  the  Canadian  Car  &  Foundry  Company," 
said  Mr.  Woodin,  "are  in  excellent  condition,  and  it  has  a 
thoroughly  efficient,  loyal  organization.  It  is  in  a  position 
to  do  a  great  deal  of  work,  and  if  the  very  great  demand 
for  railroad  equipment  that  is  necessary  to  carry  on  the 
railroads  of  Canada  materialize  this  company  should  be  very 
profitable  for  some  time  to  come. 

"There  are  very  many  lines  of  mutual  co-operation  be- 
tween the  two  companies  which  will  work  out  to  the  great 
benefit  of  both  of  them.  This  is  especially  triie  in  the  ex- 
port business,  and  we  feel  that  there  is  going  to  be  a  great 
deal  of  this  in  the  immediate  future.  The  Montreal  works 
of  the  Canadian  Car  &  Foundry  Company  are  especially  ad- 
vantageously placed  to  serve  the  export  trade." 

Speaking  of  the  outlook  for  equipment  business,  Mr. 
Woodin  added:     "Since  my  return  from  Europe,  I  have  been 


mcHe  and  more  inii)ressed  with  the  fael  that  there  is  a  very 
Kreal  niiniber  of  c<niipment  orders  awaiting  the  e<inipnient 
eonipanies  in  this  country.  The  railroads  of  every  country 
in  the  world  are  greatly  in  need  of  locomotives,  cars  and  rails, 
and  as  they  tiuisl  l)e  kept  in  condition  to  carry  on  the  eonj- 
mereial  requirements  ol  these  roimtries,  vast  i)urchases  nuist 
he  made  ahmn  these  lines.  I  do  not  want  to  appear  too 
(ipiiniistie,  Imt  I  e.iiinut  help  seeing  the  tremendous  world 
reiiniremenls    in    liiese    commodities." 

Mr.  Woodin  also  said  that  there  is  little  probability  of 
foreign  eciuipment  makers  competing  with  American  com- 
panies for  domestic  l)Usiness;  that  American  Car  and  l'"oun<lry 
I  onipany  is  not  doing  nuieh  in  tlie  car  building  line,  but  has 
plenty    of    repair   work    on    hand. 

New  Officers  of  the  Murphy  Varnish  Company 

.\s  briefly  noted  in  thi'  Sn])ply  'irade  News  column  of  the 
k'liil-Miy  .lur  of  January  2.1  1920.  John  J.  Nicholson  has  been 
elected  president  of  the  Murphy  Varnish  Company,  Newark, 
N.  J.:  Charles  J.  Rob  has  been  elected  vice-president  an<l  a 
member  of  the  board  of  directors;  Franklin  Murphy,  Jr.,  has 
retired  from  the  presidency  to  become  chairman  of  the  ex- 
ecutive committee  and 
Franklin  Murphy,  Sr., 
former  governor  of 
New  Jersey,  remains 
chairman  of  the  board 
or   directors. 

Franklin  Murphy,  Jr., 
who  becomes  chairman 
of  the  executive  com- 
mittee of  the  company, 
is  the  son  of  Franklin 
Murphy,  the  founder  of 
the  company.  He  has 
been  associated  with 
the  Murphy  Varnish 
Company  since  imine- 
diately  after  his  gradu- 
ation from  Princeton 
in  1895.  He  was  suc- 
cessively a  factory  man, 
an  office  man  and  a 
salesman,  and  after  a 
thorough  training  in  all 
branches  of  the  business,  became  an  executive  of  the  com- 
pany. He  was  elected  president  and  remained  at  the  head  of 
the  company  until  January  1  of  this  year.  He  has  been  an  in- 
fluential factor  in  the  rapid  progress  of  the  business  in  recent 
years,  and  retires  from  the  presidency  owing  to  ill  health. 
John  J.  Nicholson,  the  new  president  of  the  company,  suc- 
ceeding Franklin  Mur- 
phy, Jr.,  was  born  in 
Cleveland,  O.,  in  1861. 
He  started  in  business 
with  the  company  in 
1888  as  cashier  and 
bookkeeper  at  the  Chi- 
cago branch.  He  be- 
came private  secretary 
to  Governor  Murphy  in 
1893,  resident  manager 
at  Boston  in  1896, 
Newark  resident  man- 
ager in  1905,  general 
sales  manager  in  1906, 
vice-president  with  res- 
idence in  Chicago  in 
1909.  and  first  vice- 
president  in  1915.  Mr. 
Nicholson  as  resident 
manager  in  the  differ- 
ent branches  of  the 
company  and  later  as 
general  sales  manager  has  acquired  a  wide  acquaintance 
among  paint  and  varnish  men  and  among  the  railroads  and 
other  important  buyers  of  painting  materials      Of  late  years 
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he   has   represented   the   company   at   most   of  the   important 

conferences  in  the  trade. 

C.    J.    Roh,    general    sales    manager    and    newly    appointed 

second  vice-president  of 
the  Murphy  Varnish 
Company,  is  40  years 
of  age.  He  joined  the 
Murphy  forces  as  an 
office  boy  in  1900.  He 
was  successively  assist- 
ant to  the  present 
manager  at  Xewark, 
and  manager  at  Boston 
and  when  the  company 
consolidated  its  Boston 
and  Newark  branches 
was  made  manager  at 
Newark,  in  1910.  He 
was  appointed  general 
sales  manager  in  1919. 
Mr,  Roh  was  given 
charge  of  the  jobber 
business  of  the  com- 
pany a  year  ago  as  a 
part  of  his  duties,  and 
has  seen  it  grow  under 
g   to    one    of   the    most 


his    direction    from    a    small    beginnin 
important   branches   of  the   business. 


E.  Fred  Wood,  formerly  vice-president  of  the  International 
Nickel  Company,  New  York,  died  suddenly  at  New  York  on 
January  5.  Mr.  Wood  was  born  in  Milwaukee  on  August 
28,  1858,  and  was  educated  in  the  public  schools  of  his  native 
city  and  later  graduated  from  the  University  of  Michigan. 
After  leaving  college  he  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of 
metallurgy  and  in  connection  with  his  studies  made  extensive 
trips  through  the  various  mining  camps  of  the  west.  He 
lived  for  a  year  at  Leadville  and  other  mining  towns,  where 
he  pursued  his  studies  and  obtained  his  practical  experience. 
He  later  entered  the  employ  of  the  Carnegie  Steel  Company 
and  rose  to  the  position  of  assistant  general  superintendent 
of  the  Homestead  plant,  which  position  he  held  for  a  number 
of  years,  and,  during  the  period  of  the  big  strike  at  the  plant, 
when  Mr.  P>ick  was  shot,  Mr.  Wood  was  in  entire  charge  of 
the  plant. 

He  was  looked  upon  by  Mr.  Carnegie  and  his  asso- 
ciates as  one  of  the  valuable  men  of  the  organization.  He 
joined  the  International  Nickel  Company  at  the  time  of  its 
organization,  becoming  first  vice-president  of  the  company 
and  a  member  of  the  board  of  directors  and  of  its  executive 
committee,  and  he  was  an  important  factor  in  developing  the 
mining,  smelting  and  refining  business  of  the  company. 
When  the  United  States  entered  the  World  War,  Mr.  Wood 
resigned  his  official  connection  with  the  International  Nickel 
Company  and  became  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Pro- 
duction of  the  War  Industries  Board,  serving  continuously 
on  this  board  during  the  entire  period  of  the  war.  without 
compensation. 


Annual  Dinner  of  Chicago 

Railway  Equipment  Company 

The  twenty-seventh  annual  dinner  of  the  Chicago  Kailvvay 
Equipment  Company  was  held  at  the  Union  League  Club  in 
Chicago  on  the  evening  of  February  3.  The  annual  dinner 
of  this  company  has  grown  from  one  which  formerly  was 
participated  in  merely  by  the  directors  and  officers  of  the 
company  to  one  which  si  now  attended  by  numerous  busi- 
ness men  in  addition  to  the  officers  of  the  company.  The 
number  of  guests  at  the  annual  dinner  was  about  75.  Presi- 
dent E.  B.  Leigh  acted  as  toastmaster  and  the  following 
addresses  were  made;  "The  Importance  of  Educating  the 
Public  Regarding  the  Problems  of  Railway  Maintenance," 
by  Bruce  V.  Crandall;  "Railroad  Morale,"  by  Samuel  C). 
Dunn;   "The   Rights  of   Labor   Combinations   in   Relation    to 


tile    Public     Inte.-cst,"    by    James     .\.    Emery:     and     "Excess 
Prophets,"  by  Frank  W.   Noxon. 

Mr.  Emery,  who  is  an  eminent  lawyer,  discussed  i'ully  the 
question  of  the  legal  as  well  as  the  moral  right  of  employees 
of  essential  industries,  especially  transportation,  to  engage 
in  strikes  the  obvious  purpose  of  which  is  to  force  the  giving 
of  concessoins  to  them  by  depriving  the  public  of  essential 
services  and  commodities.  He  made  clear  that  from  an  eco- 
nomic standpoint  strikes  in  essential  industries  are  not  merely 
attacks  upon  employers  but  present  a  direct  issue  between 
the  public  and  the  employees.  He  made  clear  that  from  a 
legal  standpoint  the  public  has  power,  not  merely  to  place 
restrictions  upon  strikes  in  essential  industries,  but  absolutely 
to  prohibit  them.  He  referred  to  the  law  creating  an  indus- 
trial court  which  has  been  adopted  in  Kansas,  and  suggested 
that  a  result  of  the  creation  of  this  court  is  likely  to  be  a 
body  of  law  which  will  serve  to  protect  the  interest  and 
rights  of  the  public  from  attacks  made  upon  them  by  labor 
combinations. 

Trade  Publications 

Brake  Rod  Jaw. — The  Schaefer  Equipment  Company,  Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.,  describes  and  illustrates  in  a  four-page  pamphlet 
the  Schaefer  drop-forged  brake  rod  jaw  for  attachment  to  brake 
rods.  The  method  of  applying  the  jaw  is  simple  and  is  illus- 
trated. It  is  claimed  that  the  jaw  may  be  removed  and  reat- 
tached without  any  danger  from  failure  and  that  it  may  be  ap- 
plied and  reapplied  without  loss.  The  pamphlet  also  shows  the 
results  O'f  pulling  tests  on  six  different  jaws  fastened  on  ?^-in. 
brake  rods,  which  were  made  at  the  Pittsburgh  Testing  Lab- 
oratory. 

Steel  Pipe. — National  Bulletin  No.  24A,  issued  by  the  Na- 
tional Tube  Company,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  shows  graphically  the 
remarkable  growth  of  the  steel  pipe  industry  from  1888  to  the 
present  time.  The  chart  indicates  a  decrease  in  the  produc- 
tion of  wrought  iron  pipe  during  this  period.  Quotations  are 
given  from  the  editorial  columns  of  three  current  periodicals  in 
the  iron  field  to  show  the  reasons  for  the  popularity  of  steel  pipe 
and  its  probable  perm.anence.  Included  in  the  bulletin  is  a  chart 
showing  the  relative  production  of  wrought  iron  and  steel  skelp 
from  1888  to  1918. 

Valves. — Catalogue  and  price  list  No.  10  of  Nelson  valves  has 
been  issued  by  the  manufacturers,  the  Nelson  Valve  Company, 
Philadelphia,  Pa.  The  book  contains  156  pages,  5  in.  by  7j^  in., 
and  is  bound  in  cloth.  -It  is  divided  into  three  parts,  devoted 
respectively  to  bronze,  iron  and  steel  valves,  with  an  introduc- 
tion describing  the  general  features  of  the  design  and  the  serv- 
ice rendered.  The  valves  are  made  in  gate,  globe,  check  and 
non-return  patterns  for  practically  every  class  of  service  found 
in  power  plant  work,  etc.  The  book  contains  numerous  illus- 
trations and  the  data  is  conveniently  arranged. 

Insulation  Products. — The  Franklin  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany, Franklin,  Pa.,  has  issued  a  77-page  catalogue,  entitled 
Heat  Insulations.  This  catalogue  contains  descriptions  of  the 
company's  insulation  products,  including  85  per  cent  magnesia 
pipe  covering,  railroad  special  pipe  covering,  Franklin  car- 
lining,  asbestos  millboard,  wool-felt  covering,  etc.  Packing  and 
shipping  directions  are  included.  The  back  part  of  the  catalogue 
contains  considerable  engineering  information  in  the  form  of 
tables  and  data  to  be  used  in  the  solution  of  heat  insulation 
liroblems.  Instructions  for  the  use  of  these  tables  are  given  and 
several  concrete  examples  are  worked  out. 

Draft  Gears. — Force  and  Its  Applied  Principles  is  the  title 
of  a  28-page  booklet,  bound  in  stiff  paper  cover,  which  has  just 
been  issued  by  the  Union  Draft  Gear  Company,  Chicago.  The 
booklet  explains  concisely  and  non-technically  the  elementary 
relationship  of  force  and  motion,  defining  the  terms  used.  How 
these  principles  apply  to  the  operation  of  the  draft  gear  is  then 
set  forth  and  the  booklet  concludes  with  a  discussion  of  draft 
gear  capacity  and  the  essentials  of  draft  gear  testing.  A  table 
for  the  conversion  of  miles  per  hour  into  height  of  fall  in  feet, 
for  use  in  calculating  the  energy  in  moving  cars  for  speeds  from 
I  to  10  miles  per  hour  by  half-mile  intervals,  is  included. 
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Railway  Officers 


Railroad  Administration 

Central 

Ralph  Blaisdell  lias  been  appointed  treasurer  of  tlie  Rail- 
road Xdiumistraiion,  with  iieadqiiarters  at  Wa.sliins;t()n,  D.  C, 
siuHi'fdint;  Charles  A.  Lutz,  rcsiRiied.  . 

George  H.  Parker,  financial  assistant  to  Walker  1).  Hincs, 
director  general,  with  headiiuartirs  at  Washington,  D.  C, 
has  been  appointed  controller  for  tlic  Railroad  .Xdininistra- 
tion,  witii  the  same  headquarters;  D.  E.  Brown,  assistant 
director  of  accounting  for  the  liailroad  .Vdministration,  witli 
headquarters  at  Washington,  lias  been  appointed  .assistant 
controller. 

Federal  and  General  Managers 

Charles  O.  Jenks,  assistant  general  manager  of  the  Great 
Xorthern,  with  office  at  Seattle,  Wash.,  has  been  appointed 
assistant  federal  manager,  with  headcpiarters  at  St.  Paul, 
Minn. 

Operating 

L.  E.  Strouse  has  been  appointed  trainmaster  of  the  Du- 
buque and  Cedar  Rapids  districts  of  the  Minnesota  division 
of  the  Illinois  Central,  with  headquarters  at  Dubufpie,  Iowa, 
succeeding  H.  G.  Duckwitz,  who  has  been  assigned  to  other 
duties. 

J.  H.  O'Neill,  general  superintendent  of  the  Western  divis- 
ion of  the  Great  Northern,  with  headquarters  at  Seattle, 
Wash.,  has  been  appointed  assistant  general  manager  of  the 
lines  west  of  Williston,  N.  D.,  with  the  same  headquarters, 
succeeding  C.  O.  Jenks,  promoted;  F.  S.  Elliott  has  been  ap- 
pointed to  succeed  Mr.  O'Neill. 

E.  W.  Scheer,  general  superintendent  of  the  Northwest 
district  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio,  Western  Lines,  with  head- 
quarters at  Cleveland.  Ohio,  has  been  transferred  to  the 
Maryland  district.  Eastern  Lines,  with  headquarters  at  Balti- 
more, Md.,  succeeding  M.  H.  Cahill," resigned;  E.  A.  Peck, 
assistant  to  the  general  manager  of  the  Eastern  Lines,  with 
headquarters  at  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  has  been  appointed  to  suc- 
ceed Mr.  Scheer. 

M.  C.  Blanchard,  acting  superintendent  of  the  Missouri 
division  of  the  Atchinson,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe,  with  head- 
quarters at  Marceline,  Mo.,  has  been  appointed  superintend- 
ent of  the  Illinois  division,  with  headquarters  at  Chillicothe, 
111.;  C.  L.  Mason,  acting  superintendent  of  the  Kansas  City- 
division,  with  headquarters  at  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  has  been 
transferred,  succeeding  Mr.  Blanchard,  and  H.  M.  Duncan 
has  been  appointed  to  succeed  Mr.  Mason. 

Engineering  and  Rolling  Stock 

F.  K.  Tutt,  acting  general  master  mechanic  of  the  Missouri 
Pacitic.  with  headquarters  at  St.  Louis.  Mo.,  has  been  ap- 
pointed mechanical  superintendent  of  the  Missouri,  Kansas 
&  Texas. 


Corporate 

Executive,  Financial,  Legal  and  Accounting 

F.  M.  Rivinus,  general  solicitor  of  the  Norfolk  &  Western 
for  the  Railroad  Administration,  has  been  appointed  cor- 
porate general  solicitor  with  headquarters  at  Philadelphia.  Pa. 

W.  T.  Tyler,  director  of  the  Division  of  Operatoin  of  the 
Railroad   Administration,   lias   l)een   elected   \ice-president   in 


ibaiKc  of  nper.itioii  of   the   NOitiieni    I'acilie,  but   will  remain 
with  the   Railroad  Administr.ilioii   until   March   1. 

I.  W.  Booth,  assistant  secretary  of  the  Norfolk  &  Western, 
has  been  appointed  secretary  and  assistant  treasurer;  L.  W. 
Cox  lias  been  appointed  assistant  secretary,  both  witli  head- 
quarters at    Philadelphia,    Pa. 

William  G.  Macdowell,  vice-president  of  the  Norfolk  & 
Western  has  been  appointed  assistant  to  N.  D.  Maher,  notice 
of  whose  election  as  president  of  that  road  was  given  in  tiie 
Railway  A^e  of  January  30  (page  396). 

Thomas  M.  Pierce,  general  counsel  for  the  Terminal  Kail- 
road  .Association  of  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  has  been  promoted  to 
acting  president  and  a  director  of  the  association,  succeeding 
William  S.  McChesney,  Jr.,  deceased. 

J.  W.  Coxe,  federal  auditor  of  the  Norfolk  &  Western,  has 
been  appointed  controller  of  the  Norfolk  &  Western  Rail- 
road Company;  W.  H.  Wilson,  auditor  of  disbursements  for 
the  Railroad  .\dniinistration,  has  been  appointed  assistant 
controller,  and  Joseph  B.  Lacy  has  been  appointed  treasurer, 
each  with  headquarters  at   Roanoke,  Va. 

A.  C.  Needles,  federal  manager  of  the  Norfolk  &  Western, 
and  prior  to  federal  control,  general  manager,  has  been 
elected  vice-president  in  charge  of  operation,  with  head- 
quarters at  Roanoke,  Va.  T.  S.  Davant,  traffic  assistant  of 
the  Pocahontas  region,  has  been  elected  vice-president  in 
charge  of  traffic,  with  headquarters  at  Roanoke.  E.  H.  Alden, 
secretary  and  treasurer,  with  headquarters  at  Philadelphia, 
Pa.,  has  been  elected  vice-president  in  charge  of  finances, 
with  the  same  headquarters;  and  Charles  S.  Churchill  has 
been  re-elected  vice-president  in  charge  of  real  estate,  pur- 
cheses  and  valuation,  with  headquarters  as  before  at  Roanoke. 

Operating 

W.  M.  Neal  has  been  appointed  assistant  general  superin- 
tendent of  the  Quebec  District  of  the  Canadian  Pacific,  with 

headquarters  at  Montreal,  (Jue. 

Obituary 

Edward  P.  Ripley,  chairman  of  the  board  of  directors  and 
formerly  president  of  the  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe,  died 
in  Santa  Barbara,  Cal.,  February  4,  as  the  result  of  compli- 
cations following  an  operation  performed  several  months  ago. 
.\n  account  of  Mr.  Ripley's  career  will  be  published  in  next 
week's  issue  of  the  Railway  Age. 

William  S.  McChesney,  president  of  the  Terminal  Railroad 
.Association  of  St.  Louis,  died  at  his  home  in  St.  Louis,  Mo., 
January  28.      Mr.    McChesney   was   born   August   5,   1856,   at 

Cynthiana,  Ky.  After 
being  graduated  from 
the  Transylvania  Uni- 
versity at  Lexington, 
Ky.,  he  began  railroad 
work  at  the  age  of 
twenty-three  as  passen- 
ger agent  of  the  Ohio 
&  Mississippi,  now  part 
of  the  Baltimore  & 
Ohio.  Later  he  became 
general  traveling  pas- 
senger agent  of  the 
Louisville,  Cincinnati  & 
Lexington  and  then 
general  agent  of  the 
Louisville  &  Nashville 
at  Lexington.  While 
holding  the  position 
just  named  he  was  pro- 
moted to  superintend- 
ent of  the  same  road 
at  St.  Louis  and  some 
time  afterwards  appointed  vice-president  and  general  man- 
ager of  the  Terminal  Railroad  .Association.  In  1903  he  was 
elected  president. 


Wm.  S.  McChesney,  Jr. 
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The  salary  of  an  Interstate  Commerce  Commissxner  i-  now- 
fixed  at  $10,000  a  rear.  Under  the  proposed  leg.slaticn  it 
'  will  be  increased  to  $12,000.  This  in- 
The  Salaries  crease  is  not  sufficient.  Under  the  pro- 
of Interstate  |;osed  legislation  the  members  of  the 
Commissioners  *.-cmmission  Will  have  more  difficult 
duties  to  perform  and  more  important 
responsibilities  to  bear  than  they  have  in  the  past.  Further- 
more, the  cost  of  living  of  the  members  of  the  Commission 
has  increased  as  much  as  that  of  other  people.  The  ability 
of  the  men  who  will  accept  commissionerships  always  will 
be  dependent  largely  upon  the  salaries  paid.  The  commis- 
sioners ought  to  be  paid,  not  $10,000  or  $12,000  a  year,  but 
$25,000.  Probably  it  would  be  impracticable  to  get  Congress 
to  provide  for  salaries  of  this  amount,  but  surely  it  ought 
not  to  he  impracticable  to  get  Congress  to  provide  for  the 
payment  of  $15,000  a  year,  which  is  the  amount  now  received 
by  members  of  the  New  York  Public  Service  Commissions. 
Under  the  proposed  legislation  there  will  be  1 1  commissioners. 
Therefore,  it  would  make  a  difference  of  only  $33,000  a 
year  to  the  taxpayers  of  the  United  States  whether  each  com- 
missioner was  paid  $12,000  or  $15,000.  The  public  ought 
not  to  be  stingy  with  men  performing  the  very  difficult  duties 
and  carrying  the  heavy  responsiljilities  of  members  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  To  pay  them  under  exist- 
ing conditions  any  salary  less  than  $15,000  would  be  penur- 
ious and  almost  disgraceful. 


A  railroad  e.xecutive  of  long  experience  recently  stated  that 
he  had  great  faith  in  the  final  good  judgment  and  common 

sense  of  the  American  railway  workers. 

Labor  and  There  has,  however,  been  entirely  too 

Financial  Strength  much     of     careless     and     extravagant 

of    Railroads        expressions  on  the  part  of  some  of  the 

labor  leaders.  Ihose  leaders  can 
profit  greatly  if  they  "will  keep  their  ears  close  to  the  ground" 
and  listen  to  the  expressions  of  the  more  thoughtful  of  the 
men  who  make  up  their  organizations.  To  say  the  least,  noth- 
ing good  has  been  accomplished  by  the  radical  expressions 
of  the  leaders  and  probably  great  harm  has  been  done  to 
both  the  railroads  and  the  men  themselves.  The  Brother- 
hood of  Locomotive  Engineers  was  for  many  years 
looked  upon  as  a  conservative  organization;  because  of  this 
its  demands  were  very  carefully  listened  to  and  quite  gen- 
erally acceded  to.  Unfortunately,  however,  for  the  brother- 
hood, it  has  departed  from  its  earlier  standards,  or  rather  its 
leaders  have.  The  following  paragraph  is  quoted  from  the 
January  number  of  the  official  journal  of  that  organization: 
"It  might  seem  odd  for  railroad  employees  to  oppose  rate 
raising,  on  the  reasoning  that  what  is  good  for  the  railroad 
should  be  good  for  the  employees,  but  it  works  the  other  way; 
for  the  more  successful  the  railroad,  the  more  powerful  an 
opponent  has  organized  labor  to  contend  against,  as  these 
corporations  recognize  no  right  lacking  the  punch  to  force 
its  recognition."  Fortunately  there  is  little  cjuestion  but  what 
the  members  of  the  labor  organizations  generally  disapprove 
of  this  sort  of  thing  and  realize  that  it  is  actually  hurting 
their  cause.  If  our  country  is  to  pass  successfully  through 
the  present  crisis,  a  determined  effort  must  be  made  by  the 
ra'lwav  and  industrial  managements  and  the  labor  organiza- 


tions to  try  to  get  together  on  a  good  sound  basis.  There  is 
great  need  for  broad-minded  and  sane  thinking  on  the  part 
of  all  concerned.  Moreover,  not  onl\  the  railroad  employees, 
but  the  public  generally,  will  suffer  if  immediate  action  is 
not  taken  to  improve  the  financial  condition  of  the  railroad 
propertes  in  order  that  investors  may  l;e  encouraged  to 
1)U\-  railroad  securities. 


There  are  well  authenticated  reports  that  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  Company  is  considering  the  adoption  of  a  plan  for 

the  decentralization  of  the  management 

Proposed  Changes  and  operation  of  its  property.    The  gen- 

in  Pennsylvania's  eral  scheme  which  is  understood  to  be 

Organization        under  consideration  is  briefly  outlined 

in  a  short  article  which  is  published  in 
our  News  section.  The  main  features  would  tie  the  division 
of  the  property  into  several  districts  and  the  placing  in 
charge  of  the  immediate  management  of  each  district  of  an 
executive  vice-president,  who,  subject  to  the  general  policies 
adopted  by  the  directors,  the  president  and  the  administrative 
vice-presidents  at  Philadelphia,  would  exercise  practically 
all  the  authority  that  ordinarily  is  exercised  b\-  the  president 
of  a  railroad.  This  would  make  it  practicable  for  local  con- 
ditions, affecting  both  employees  and  the  public,  to  be  dealt 
with  more  promptly,  efficiently  and  satisfactorih-  than  they 
ordinarily  can  be  on  a  highly  centralized  system.  It  is  under- 
stood that  somewhat  similar  plans  are  being  considered  by  the 
managements  of  other  large  systems.  There  was  an  excessive 
tendency  toward  centralization  of  management  under  private 
operation  before  government  operation  was  adopted.  This 
tendency  has  been  carried  to  an  unprecedented  extreme  under 
government  control.  In  point  of  investment  represented  and 
traffic  handled,  the  Pennsylvania  is  the  largest  system  in 
the  country.  The  new  policies  which  its  management  appar- 
ently is  about  to  initiate  will  be  as  interesting  as  thev  will  be 
significant.  The  results  gained  will  l;e  clo'^ely  .studied  and 
should  I'C  valuable  to  the  company,  the  employees  and  the 
pul)lic. 


.A  railroad  officer  of  extensive  experience  on  several  large 
railroads  in  different  sections  of  the  country  is  responsible 

for  the  statement  that  "railroad  officers 

Do   You   Live        live  too  much  in  the  past."     What  he 

in  intended  to  convey  was  that  railroad  of- 

the  Past?  ficers,  by  comparing  the  records  of  their 

own  road,  division,  terminal  or  other 
unit  with  the  records  for  that  unit  in  previous  years,  are 
continually  looking  backward;  in  his  opinion  they  are  con- 
tented if  they  surpass  the  record  of  their  own  unit  for  the 
previous  year,  when  they  should  rather  be  comparing  their 
results  with  the  very  best  records  made  by  other  roads.  It 
must  be  admitted  that  conditions  vary  so  greatly  on  the  dif- 
ferent roads,  or  even  on  different  parts  of  the  same  road,  that 
it  is  often  impossible  to  draw  useful  conclusions  from  com- 
parative statistical  data;  this  was  particularly  true  l)efore 
the  Railroad  Administration  adopted  standard  operating  sta- 
tistics. On  the  other  hand,  we  are  too  prone  to  assume  that 
because  of  this  difficulty  the  operating  officer  is  justified  in 
dism'ssing  the  whole  matter  from  his  mind  with  a  clear  con- 
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siii'iui'.  TIuTc  is  no  incusc  for  not  cxiiniininn  iind  studying 
continually  the  nu-lluuls  and  jjuicticcs  followed  l)y  others,  no 
niattiT  how  diffrn-nt  the  conditions  may  be,  nor  for  failing 
to  experiment  with  those  that  seem  to  promise  results.  'I'hiii, 
too,  it  is  not  imiK)ssii)le  in  most  cases  to  locate  another  road 
or  another  point  at  which  conditions  arc  quite  similar  to  your 
own  and  to  make  comparisons  with  such  points.  The  rail- 
roads of  this  country  are  ai)Out  to  enter  a  new  era,  and  whiU' 
it  is  well  enough  to  compare  all  kinds  of  records  with  those 
made  in  the  pa.st,  the  whole  situation  has  so  changed  that 
every  one  has  a  jiressing  duty  to  keep  constantly  looking  for- 
ward, carefully  studying  ever}-  step  that  is  taken.  No  rail- 
road officer  is  exempt  from  the  duty  of  striving  to  adopt  the 
very  best  methods  that  may  be  developed  by  the  most  pro- 
gressive men,  wherever  they  may  be. 


Freight  Rates  and  the  Cost  of  Living 

In  its  issue  for  January  23  tlie  R<iil:cuiy  .l,i,'c  puldishcd  an 
editorial  criticising  an  argument  which  had  l)een  made  l)y 
Interstate  Commerce  Commissioner  WooUey  against  the  re- 
turn of  the  railways  to  private  operation  and  the  advance  in 
freight  rates  which  this  would  make  necessary.  Mr.  Woollcy 
based  his  argument  on  the  premise  that  any  advance  in  rates 
which  was  made  would  result  in  an  increa.sc  in  the  cost  of 
living  five  times  as  great  as  the  amount  of  the  advance  in 
rates  The  Railway  Age,  in  the  editorial  referred  to,  con- 
tended that  there  was  no  foundation  in  fact  for  Mr.  Woolley's 
proposition  that  an  advance  in  rates  would  cause  an  increase 
in  the  cost  of  living  five  times  as  great;  and  we  cited  a  large 
number  of  statistics  compiled  by  the  Railroad  Administra- 
tion and  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  of  the  Department  of  Labor 
showing  that  the  changes  in  freight  rates  and  in  the  prices 
of  commodities  within  the  last  .seven  years  have  differed  from 
each  other  so  widely  as  to  indicate  that  there  is  no  such  rela- 
tionship between  changes  in  freight  rates  and  in  prices  as 
would  be  shown  if  every  advance  in  rates  actually  did  cause, 
or  tend  to  cause,  an  increase  in  the  cost  of  living  five  times 
as  great  as  the  advance  in  rates. 

We  thought  we  made  clear  that  we  were  not  discussing  the 
•general  relationship  of  railway  rates  to  the  cost  of  living, 
but  merely  Mr.  Woolley's  views  upon  the  subject.  It  seems, 
however,  that  we  did  not  succeed  in  doing  so.  Some  news- 
papers have  criticised  our  editorial  upon  the  ground. that  we 
■contended  that  an  advance  in  rates  would  not  'ncrease.  or 
even  tend  to  increase,  the  cost  of  living.  The  esteemed  New 
York  Sun,  for  example,  has  declared  that  our  argument  was 
"'unsound,"  because,  as  it  truly  says,  "You  cannot  get  away 
from  the  fact  that  if  the  railroads  must  receive  a  20  per  cent 
increase — and  they  may  need  more — it  will  have  to  be  paid 
by  the  .\merican  people."  Mr.  WooUey  has  written  a  letter 
to  the  Sun  thanking  it  for  having  "riddled  the  fallacious  con- 
tention of  the  Railway  Age  *  *  *  that  an  increase  _  in 
freight  rates  is  not  necessarily  reflected  in  the  cost  of  an  article 
to  the  consumer." 

We  should  dislike  greatly  to  have  anybody  think  that  the 
editors  of  this  paper  are  so  ignorant  of  economics  or  so  stupid 
that  thev  would  argue  that  changes  in  railway  rates,  whether 
upward  or  downward,  do  not  affect,  or  at  least  tend  to  affect, 
prices  and  the  cost  of  livign.  The  comments  of  both  the 
Sun  and  Mr.  WooUey  completely  misstate  the  position  taken 
by  this  paper.  Mr.  Woolley,  if  he  really  read  our  editorial, 
knew  perfectly  well  when  he  wrote  his  letter  to  the  Sun  that 
we  had  not  made  the  contention  that  "an  increase  in  freight 
rates  is  not  necessarily  reflected  in  the  cost  of  an  article  to 
the  consumer."  We  always  have  recognized,  and  we  recog- 
nized in  the  very  editorial  in  question,  that,  other  things 
being  equal,  advances  in  rates  do  increase  the  cost  of  living. 
We  said  in  one  place  in  that  editorial,  "The  fact  is  that 
freight  rates  are  so  low  compared  with  the  value  of  most  com- 


innditics  tiiat  Ihcy  exert  very  Utile  iii/tiii)i(  i-  iiI'dii  their 
l>rires,"  thus  cxi)licitly  recognizing  the  fad  tiiMt  thc\'  do  exert 
some  influence.  The  jjoint  we  di.scussed  in  the  editorial  in 
our  issue  of  January  2.'>,  however,  was  not  whetlier  an  ad- 
vance in  rates  would  tend  to  increase  the  cost  of  living,  but 
whether  Mr.  Woolley  was  right  in  arguing  that  it  would  in- 
crease the  cost  of  living  five  times  the  amount  of  the  advance 
ill  rales. 

Mr.  Woolley's  whole  argument  was  based  ui)on  a  proposi- 
tion  which  implied  that  advances  in  rates  have  a  peculiar 
and  especially  momentous  effect  upon  the  cost  of  living.   Now, 
what  are  the  obvious  facts?     The  mo.st  important  fact  to  be 
considered  is  that  the  freight  charges  paid  by  every  business 
man  or  concern— farmer,  manufacturer,  wholesaler,  retailer, 
mine  operator — are  simply  one  item  in  the  expense  of  con- 
ducting his  or  its  business,  other  items  being  wages  of  labor, 
cost  of  materials,  taxes,  and  so  on.     Any  change,  upward  or 
downward,  which  occurs  in  any  one  of  the  many  items  enter- 
ing into  the  total  cost  of  conducting  any  kind  of  business  is 
pretty  sure  to  affect,  sooner  or  later,  the  prices  the  concerns 
engaged  in  that  line  of  business  charge  for  their  goods;  and 
of  course  every  change  in  prices  affects  the  cost  of  living.    But 
docs  anyI)ody  believe  that  a  20  per  cent  increase  in  the  wages 
paid  by  a  particular  class  of  concerns,  or  in  the  cost  of  their 
materials,  w'ill  cause  an  increase  five  times  as  great  in  the 
prices  the.se  concerns  charge  the  public?     Certainly  not.     If 
every  increase  in  any  important  item  in  the  costs  of  any  class 
of  business  concerns  resulted  in  an  increase  in  its  prices  five 
times  as  great,  a  relatively  small  upward  movement  of  busi- 
ness costs  in  general  would   speedily   force  prices  so  high 
that  the  market  would  be  destroyed.     But  if  it  cannot  be 
rationally  contended  that  an  increase  in  any  other  item  of 
business  costs  will  necessarily  have  a  five  times  greater  effect 
upon  prices  and  the  cost  of  living,  then,  how  in  the  name  of 
reason,  can  it  be  contended  that  an  advance  in  freight  rates 
will  have  an  effect  five  times  as  great  as  itself?     What  the 
Railway  Age  has  contended  heretofore,  and  what  it  contends 
now,  is,  not  that  an  advance  in  rates  will  not  affect  the  cost 
of  living,  but  that  not  a  scintilla  of  valid  evidence  ever  has 
been,  or  even  can  be,  cited  in  support  of  the  proposition  that 
it  will  cause  an  increase  in  the  cost  of  living  five  times  as 
great  as  the  advance  in  rates.     On  the  other  hand,  reason 
suggests,  and  large  amounts  of  evidence  can  be  cited,  indicat- 
ing that  no  change  in  rates  ever  did  produce  any  such  effect. 
How  much  effect,  then,  would  any  given  advance  in  rates 
have  upon  the  cost  of  living?     Other  things  being  equal,  it 
probably  would  have  an  effect  directly  in  proportion  to  the 
amount  of  the  advance  in  rates.     In  other  words,  other  things 
being  equal,  an  advance  in  rates  of  a  half  billion  or  a  billion 
dollars  probably  would  cause  an  increase  in  the  cost  of  living 
of  a  half  billion  or  a  billion  dollars.     In  many  cases,  espe- 
cially in  the  cases  of  cheap  and  bulky  commodities,  the  exact 
increase  in  rates  would  be  added  to  the  prices;  in  other  cases 
less  would  be  added,  and  in  other  cases  more.    Whether  more 
or  less  than  the  entire  advance  in  rates  would  be  passed  along 
to  the  consuming  public  would  depend  on  business  conditions 
.  existing  at  the  time. 

Under  the  conditions  existing  just  at  present  probably  not 
all  or  even  most  of  the  advance  in  rates  would  in  the  long 
run  be  passed  along  to  consumers.  Under  government  opera- 
tion the  railways  in  1919  incurred  a  deficit  of  about  $400,- 
000,000,  which  must  be  paid  from  taxes.  A  reasonable  ad- 
vance in  rates  would  wipe  out  this  deficit;  this  would  reduce 
the  amount  of  taxes  the  federal  government  would  have  to 
collect;  and  this  reduction  of  taxes  would  tend  to  reduce  the 
cost  of  living.  Furthermore,  an  increase  in  rates  sufficient 
to  attract  new  capital  into  the  railroad  business  would  cause 
an  increase  in  railroad  facilities;  this  would  help  to  make 
practicable  a  larger  increase  of  general  production  than  other- 
wise would  occur;  and  whatever  tends  to  increase  production 
necessarilv  tends  to  reduce  the  cost  of  living.     It  is  evident, 
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therefore,  that  wliile  an  advance  in  freight  rates  would,  in 
some  ways,  tend  to  cause  an  increase  in  the  cost  of  living,  it 
would  tend  in  other,  and  probably  more  important  ways,  to 
cause  a  reduction  of  the  cost  of  living. 

And  now  let  us  ask  in  conclusion,  just  how  much  effect 
railway  freight  charges  actually  do  have  upon  the  cost  of 
living  of  the  American  people?  When  we  reduce  the  statis- 
tics to  the  lowest  practicable  units  we  find  that  the  freight 
service  rendered  by  the  railways  is  equivalent  to  hauling  one 
to  nof  freight  eleven  miles  every  day  for  every  man,  woman 
and  child  in  the  United  States,  and  that  for  rendering  this 
service  the  railways  receive,  at  present  rates,  lo  cents — less 
than  the  price  of  admission  to  a  movie  show.  If  freight  rates 
should  be  increased  an  average  of  25  per  cent  the  railways 
would  then,  on  the  average,  haul  one  ton  of  freight  eleven 
miles  each  day  for  each  man,  woman  and  child  for  12^4 
cents. 

Which  would  be  more  likel}-  in  the  long  run  to  keep  down 
or  reduce  the  cost  of  living — to  keep  the  daily  freight  charge 
per  inhabitant  at  10  cents,  and  thereby  render  it  impracticable 
for  the  railways  to  increase  the  amount  of  freight  they  can 
haul  per  inhabitant,  or  to  increase  the  daily  freight  charge 
per  inhabitant  to  I21/2  cents,  and  thereby  enable  the  railways 
to  increase  the  amount  of  freight  they  can  haul  for  each 
inhabitant  ? 


The  Proposed  Railroad  Legislation 

""Phe  mo.st  important  provisions  of  the  proposed  railroad 
legislation  which  the  Senate  and  House  Conference  Com- 
mittee has  been  considering  are  those  relating  to  the  rule 
which  should  be  applied  in  the  regulation  of  rates.  These 
provisions  would  be  more  accurately  described  as  relating  to 
the  regulation  of  net  operating  income,  as  the  real  question 
involved  is  what  return  the  railway  companies  should  be 
allowed  to  earn  to  enable  them  to  raise  enough  capital  ade- 
quately to  develop  their  facilities. 

The  provisions  upon  which  the  conferees  have  agreed  are, 
as  we  understand  it,  in  substance  as  follows:  Rates  are  to 
be  so  fixed  as  to  promote  the  public  welfare  by  enabling  the 
railways  to  earn  a  return  sufficient  to  enable  them  to  raise 
enough  capital  adequately  to  develop  their  facilities.  The 
regulation  of  interstate  rates  is  to  be  left  entirely  in  the 
hands  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  which  is  also 
to  have  power  to  prevent  state  authorities  from  making  state 
rates  which  will  unduly  burden  or  discriminate  against  inter- 
state commerce.  The  commission  is  to  divide  the  railways 
into  rate-making  districts.  During  the  first  six  months  of 
private  operation  the  present  government  guarantees  are  to 
remain  in  effect.  The  commission  is  to  fix  rates,  which,  for 
at  lea.st  18  months  after  the  termination  of  the  government 
guarantees,  will  enable  the  railways  in  each  rate-making  dis- 
trict to  earn  an  average  return  of  at  least  5^'^  per  cent  upon 
the  aggregate  valuation  of  their  properties.  It  may  in  its 
discretion  allow  them  to  earn  an  additional  one-half  of  one 
per  cent,  which  must  be  invested  in  unproductive  improve- 
ments and  not  capitalized.  This  would  result  in  some  rail- 
ways earning  less  than  5^  per  cent  and  some  more.  Any 
railway  which  earned  more  than  6  per  cent  would  be  allowed 
to  retain  one-half  of  the  surplus  for  its  own  use  and  be 
required  to  pay  the  other  one-half  to  the  government,  which 
would  use  it  to  build  up  a  general  railroad  contingent  fund 
from  which  loans  could  be  made  to  railroad  companies  that 
desired  them,  or  equipment  could  be  bought  and  leased  to 
railroad  companies.  At  the  expiration  of  two  years  the  com- 
mission itself  must  determine  what  percentage  of  returns  the 
railways  should  thereafter  be  allowed  to  earn  and,  having 
done  this,  must  so  make  the  rates  as  to  enable  them  to  earn 
the  return  fixed. 

Would  these  provisions,  if  adopted,  re-establish   railroad 


credit  and  thereby  enable  the  companies  to  raise  sufficient 
new  capital?  Only  the  test  of  experience  can  answer  that 
(]ucstion.  There  are  numerous  important  points  which  the 
proposed  legislation  would  leave  unsettled.  Let  us  venture 
to  make  certain  assumptions  as  to  the  way  thev  would  be 
settled. 

First,  the  method  to  be  used  in  determining  the  value  of 
the  railroads,  both  during  the  next  two  years  and  subse- 
quently, is  unsettled.  The  commission  is  engaged  in  making 
a  valution,  but  it  will  be  a  long  time  before  it  is  fini.shed. 
The  only  tangible  basis  on  which  to  compute  the  percentage 
of  return  earned  meantime  by  an  entire  group  of  railways 
would  be  their  combined  book  cost  of  road  and  equipment. 
While  the  book  cost  of  the  railways  as  a  whde  probably  is 
not  widely  dift'erent  from  their  total  value,  the  book  costs  of 
some  individual  lines  are  more  than  their  value,  while  the 
book  costs  of  other  railways  are  less.  It  seems  fair  to  assume 
that,  in  arriving  at  the  return  that  entire  groups  of  railways 
would  be  allowed  to  earn  until  its  valuation  work  was  finished 
the  commission  would  use  their  combined  book  cost,  but  that 
in  deciding  what  was  the  value  of  each  individual  railroad, 
and  therefore  whether  it  should  be  allowed  to  retain  all  that 
it  earned,  the  commission  would  take  into  consideration  all 
the  evidence  it  might  have  available  as  to  the  value  of  the 
road.  As  its  valuation  of  all  the  railways  advanced  toward 
completion,  the  commission  doubtless  would  use  it  more  and 
more  as  the  standard  for  determining  the  return  which  the 
railways  should  be  allowed  to  earn.  The  railway  companies 
need  not  regard  this  prospect  with  much  apprehension,  as  it 
appears  almost  certain  that  the  valuations  of  a  large  majority 
of  roads  will  exceed  their  book  costs. 

When  the  time  came,  in  two  years  or  more,  for  the  com- 
mission to  determine  anew  the  percentage  of  return  which 
the  railways  should  be  allowed  to  earn,  would  it  probably 
fix  a  higher  or  lower  percentage  than  that  fixed  in  the  pro- 
posed legislation?  It  is  only  fair  to  the  commission  to  assume 
that  that  would  depend  on  the  way  in  which  the  legislation 
had  worked  up  to  that  time  upon  transportation  and  financial 
conditions  then  and,  to  some  extent,  upon  the  prevailing  pub- 
lic sentiment.  The  most  reasonable  assumption  seems  to  be 
that  the  commission  would  not  reduce  the  return  allowed. 
Some  people  regard  the  provision  authorizing  the  commis- 
sion within  a  few  years  to  change  the  percentage  of  return 
as  a  bad  one.  The  Railway  Age  believes  that  it  gives  a 
desirable  flexibility  to  the  law  and  is,  therefore,  a  good  pro- 
vision. 

The  proposed  legislation  undoubtedly  will  improve  the 
market  for  the  sale  of  railroad  bonds.  What  the  railroads 
need  today,  however,  is  to  raise  new  capital  chiefly,  not  by 
the  sale  of  bonds,  but  by  the  sale  of  stock.  Would  the  pro- 
posed legislation  improve  the  market  for  railroad  stocks?  It 
must  be  borne  in  mind  that  only  the  stronger  companies  have 
been  able  to  any  considerable  extent  for  some  years  to  finance 
by  the  sale  of  stocks  and  that  under  the  proposed  legislation 
the  government  would  take  one-half  of  all  in  excess  of  6  per 
cent  which  any  railroad  earned.  This  division  of  surplus 
earnings  would  tend  to  hinder  the  railway  companies  subject 
to  it  in  selling  stock.  On  the  other  hand,  as  Judge  C.  A. 
Prouty,  director  of  the  Division  of  Valuation  of  the  Com- 
mission, recently  has  forcibly  pointed  out,  the  impairment  of 
the  credit  of  the  railway  companies  has  been  due  largely,  if 
not  mainly,  to  years  of  uncertainty  as  to  their  financial 
future.  Judge  Prouty  goes  so  far  as  to  contend  that  the 
impairment  of  their  credit  has  been  entirely  due  to  this  uncer- 
tainty and  that  their  net  return  in  the  past  has  been  ade- 
quate. Very  few  railway  officers  or  financiers  will  accept 
this  view,  but  they  will  all  agree  that  the  uncertainty  as  to 
the  financial  future  of  the  railways  has  been  very  largely 
responsible  for  the  ruin  of  many  of  them.  As  Judge  Prouty 
has  pointed  out,  whether  this  uncertainty  will  be  removed 
will  depend,  not  only  upon  the  legislation  passed,  but  upon 
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tlu-  way  in  wliiili  ii  i>  administered  1)\  llie  lonmiissioii.  ll, 
liowever.  tin-  lommi.^ioii  admin istiTs  it  as  ("onprcss  evidently 
intends  to,  most  of  tlie  uneertainty  will  rapidly  l)e  eliminated. 

Some  railway  exoeiitivos  and  financiers  are  vigorously 
adv(Kating  (lie  pro|)o.sed  legislation,  wiiich  i.s  sufficient  evi- 
dence of  their  confidence  in  it.  Others,  and  especially  those 
representing  railways  which  on  any  rea.sonahle  rates  would 
earn  more  than  6  per  cent,  arc  just  as  vigorously  o|)j)osing  it. 
It  seems  to  the  RaU"U'iiy  As^r  that  while  the  legislation  would 
necessarily  he  an  experiment,  its  adoption  would  l)e  a  long 
advance  toward  the  solution  of  the  railroad  prol)lcni.  The 
largest  average  return  on  their  book  cost  the  railways  as  a 
whole  ever  earned  in  live  consecutive  years  was  in  the  years 
1Q06  to  1010,  inclusive,  and  amounted  to  5.41  per  cent. 
Whether,  after  deductions  from  tlie  surjilus  earnings  of  the 
•more  prosperous  roads,  the  average  return  under  the  pro])<)sed 
legi.slation  would  he  ai)out  this  amount  would  depend  upon 
wiiether  the  commission  permitted  the  railways  to  earn  the 
one-half  of  one  per  cent  which  it  would  he  authorized  to  let 
them  earn  for  unproductive  improvements.  The  current  rate 
of  interest  is  higlier  than  it  was  during  the  five  years  men- 
tioned, but  on  tile  other  hand  the  period  from  1906  to  1910 
was  one  of  great  agitation  and  uncertainty^  regarding  railroad 
legi.slation. 

The  proposed  legislation  cannot  be  called  generous  or  even 
liberal,  but  it  can  truly  be  said  that  it  would  provide  a  much 
better  system  of  regulation  than  that  to  which  the  railwa\s 
have  been  subjected  for  the  last  14  or  15  years.  The  attitude 
of  most  railway  executives  was,  we  think,  well  expressed  by 
Chairman  Cuyler  of  the  Association  of  Railway  Executives, 
when  he  said  in  a  statement  issued  on  February  5 :  "There 
can  be  no  question  that  the  conferees  of  the  two  committees 
of  the  House  and  Senate  have  had  an  earnest  desire  to  do 
justice  to  the  railroads.  If  the  bill  be  enacted  l)y  Congress 
the  railway  executives  and  the  owners  of  the  properties  will 
accept  the  bill  in  good  faith,  with  the  earnest  hope  that  it 
mav  be  productive  of  the  desired  result,  namely,  the  protec- 
tion of  the  present  credit  of  the  roads  and  the  extension  of 
that  credit  so  that  they  may  provide  in  the  future  adequate 
facilities  for  the  transportation  system  of  the  country.  *  *  * 
If  it  does  not,  the  railroads  will  confidently  look  to  Congress 
for  such  additional  legislation  as  may  he  necessary  to  fur- 
ther protect  the  companies  and  the  public." 


The  Latest  Strike  Threat 

ON  Febru.^ry  9  President  Barker  of  the  Brotherhood  of 
Maintenance  of  Way  Employees  and  Railway  Shop 
Laborers  issued  an  order  calling  for  a  strike  on  February  17 
at  7  a.  m.  A  strike  l)y  this,  the  youngest  of  the  railway 
brotherhoods,  is  more  or  less  of  an  uncertain  quantity.  Al- 
though it  claims  some  .SOO.OOO  members,  it  may  lack  the 
cohe.sion  and  unity  of  action  necessary  for  successful  action. 
One  element  of  weakness  lies  in  the  fact  that  its  membership 
includes  many  track  foremen  who  have  long  been  honored 
as  belonging  to  the  most  loyal  group  of  railway  employees. 

In  the  absence  of  severe  winter  weather,  a  defection  in  the 
ranks  of  railway  men  employed  in  the  maintenance  of  tracks 
and  structures  and  as  laborers  around  shops  and  engine  ter- 
minals obviously  will  not  immediately  cause  a  serious  inter- 
ference with  the  operation  of  the  trains  except  as  it  will  ob- 
struct the  operation  of  coaling  stations,  pumping  plants,  en- 
gine terminals  etc.,  hut  there  is  no  denying  that  a  general  strike 
"by  these  men  for  any  extended  period  now  will  result  in  a 
deterioration  of  the  tracks  that  will  cause  serious  difficuhies. 

The  brotherhood  which  has  made  this  strike  a  possibility 
was  brought  into  being  during  the  period  of  government 
control, 'although  it  must  be  recognized  that  the  latent  germ 
was  present  in  the  ranks  of  the  railway  laborers  some  time 
before  January  1.  1918.     The  maintenance  of  way  foremen, 


wild  form  an  important  fai  tor  in  tiiis  organization,  have  lon^j 
been  among  the  underjjaid  in  the  railway  ranks.  Officers  of 
the  maintenance  of  way  department  had  also  long  comi)lained 
tiiat  the  rates  j)aid  to  their  lai)orers  were  .so  low  as  to  recruit 
only  the  dullest  and  least  efficient  men  on  the  market.  These 
conditions  were,  no  doubt,  resi)onsihle  for  some  sjjoradic 
attem|)ts  at  organization  among  employees  of  this  group  in 
certain  sections  of  the  country,  notaljly  in  the  soutlieast,  in 
New  England  and  in  parts  of  ('anada.  A  few  abortive 
strikes  were  also  on  record. 

The  railroads  consistently  combated  these  attem[)ts  at  or- 
ganization, and  were  usually  successful,  but  it  must  he  ad- 
mitted that  they  did  little  or  nothing  to  remove  the  under- 
lying causes  for  the  unrest.  However,  there  was  nothing  in 
the  condition  at  the  end  of  1917  that  could  not  have  been 
satisfactorily  ameliorated  by  the  institution  of  an  intelligent 
l)rogram  for  the  welfare  and  increased  efficiency  of  this  class 
of  employees. 

Whether  the  roads  could  or  would  have  undertaken  such  a 
step  can  be  relegated  to  the  realms  of  conjecture.  All  possi- 
bility for  such  action  was  removed  by  the  creation  of  the 
United  States  Railroad  Administration,  under  which  a  labor 
j)olicy  was  adopted  wiiicii  virtually  required  the  organization 
of  all  large  groups  of  employees  into  clo.sely-knit  unions. 
The  machinery  set  up  for  the  disposal  of  labor  difficulties 
was  centralized  at  Wa.shington;  the  employees  could  meet 
this  body  only  through  centralized  representatives.  More- 
over, groups  of  employees  were  more  than  once  admonished 
to  perfect  their  organizations  before  they  submitted  griev- 
ances. With  this  Ijackground,  the  remarkable  growth  of  the 
Brotherhood  of  Maintenance  of  Way  Employees  and  Rail- 
way Shop  Laborers  into  a  union  that  claims  .300,000  mem- 
bers and  with  funds  at  its  disposal  that  made  it  possible  to 
invest  upwards  of  $1,000,000  in  clothing  factories,  will  be 
readily  appreciated. 

The  occasion  for  the  strike,  according  to  the  officers  of  the 
brotherhood,  lies  in  the  failure  of  the  Railroad  Administra- 
tion to  grant  a  40  per  cent  increase  in  wages  demanded  last 
summer  when  the  several  railway  brotherhoods  raised  vehe- 
ment objections  to  the  continued  rise  in  the  cost  of  living. 
Director  General  Hines  announced  that  the  good  offices  of 
the  government  would  be  brought  to  bear  in  an  effort  to  obtain 
a  reduction  in  the  cost  of  living,  and  requested  that  the  unions 
withhold  their  demands  until  the  government  could  demon- 
strate its  ability  to  do  this.  The  union  now  avers  that  it  has 
waited  patiently  for  this  reduction  to  take  place  and  seeks  to 
hold  Mr.  Hines  to  his  promise  before  his  authority  shall  have 
expired  with  the  end  of  government  control. 

Whatever  the  merits  of  the  case,  the  strike  is  unwarranted 
for  two  reasons:  (1)  The  lirotherhood  has  no  right  to  wrest 
from  the  Railroad  Administration,  on  the  eve  of  its  demise, 
concessions  which  must  be  binding  on  railway  stockholders 
who  have  no  voice  in  the  negotiations;  (2)  a  strike  is  not 
the  proper  way  to  .settle  a  controversy,  since  any  strike  of  a 
large  mass  of  railway  employees,  like  the  recent  coal  strike, 
threatens  the  very^  lifeblood  of  the  nation.  The  other  railway 
Ijrotherhoods  are  also  parties  to  this  controversy  with  the 
Railroad  Administration,  but  for  some  reason  have  allowed 
the  youngest  member  of  the  family  to  take  the  initiative  in 
this  case.  Whether  this  is  due  to  a  maturity  of  judgment, 
which  has  also  caused  them  to  allow  the  Maintenance  of  Way 
Brotherhood  to  take  the  first  step  in  the  plans  for  the  co- 
operative manufacture  and  distribution  of  necessities,  can- 
not be  determined.  It  is  at  least  an  interesting  circumstance. 
It  is  an  ill  wind  that  blows  no  good,  and  perhaps  after  all 
a  strike  of  the  maintenance  brotherhood  will  serve  a  very- 
useful  purpose  in  giving  the  people  of  this  country  just  the 
object  lesson  they  need  to  cause  them  to  demand  the  restora- 
tion in  the  conference  draft  of  the  railroad  legislation,  the 
teeth  that  have  been  extracted  from  the  anti-strike  clause  of 
the  Cummins  bill. 
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Bringing  the  Younger  Men  into 

the  Large  Railway  Associations 

Oxt  OF  THE  MOST  marked  developments  in  the  national 
engineering  societies  during  the  last  three  or  four 
years  has  been  an  awakening  of  interest  in  the  younger 
men  of  the  profession  who  constitute  the  potential  source 
of  membership  of  the  future.  The  American  Railway  Engi- 
neering Association  is  now  considering  means  whereby  it 
may  attract  the  younger  engineers  in  railway  service  into 
this  organization  in  large  numbers.  Since  its  problem  is  the 
same  as  that  facing  other  similar  societies  in  the  railway 
field,  interest  in  the  broad  question  involved  extends  far 
be}ond  membership  in  the  one  society  mentioned. 

Societies  such  as  the  American  Railway  Engineering  As- 
sociation are  organized  not  for  pecuniary  profit  l)ut  for  the 
mutual  improvement  of  the  members  and  for  the  investiga- 
tion of  prolilems  and  the  dissemination  of  interest  of  value 
to  them  in  their  regular  duties.  Therefore,  the  good  which 
an  organization  can  accomplish  is  increased  with  the  addi- 
tion of  numl:>ers  to  its  ranks. 

The  benefits  of  membership  in  a  technical  railway  associ- 
ation are  derived  in  a  number  of  ways.  In  the  first  place, 
the  proceedings  of  an  organization  such  as  the  American 
Railway  Engineering  Association,  the  Master  Mechanics' 
Association  and  the  Master  Car  Builders'  Association  stand 
pre-eminent  in  their  respective  fields  as  the  courts  of  last 
resort  regarding  information  which  they  cover.  Another  ad- 
vantage of  membership  arises  from  the  opportunity  to  attend 
the  annual  meetings  and  to  participate  in  the  discussions 
of  the  subjects  under  consideration.  No  one  interetsed  in 
the  branch  of  railway  activity  covered  by  such  an  associa- 
tion can  fail  to  benefit  from  the  discussions  of  such  ques- 
tions as  are  broought  up  on  the  floor  of  the  convention. 

However,  with  all  of  their  advantages  it  has  been  evident 
that  these  organizations  have  not  been  attracting  the  younger 
men  to  the  extent  that  would  appear  desirable.  A  survey 
will  show  that  relatively  few  men  below  the  rank  of  division 
officers  are  joining  these  associations.  The  reasons  for  this 
are  not  hard  to  find.  The  young  men  are,  usually,  unable 
to  leave  their  roads  to  attend  the  annual  convention  at  a 
time  when  their  superior  officers  are  also  absent.  Also  if 
present  they  hesitate  to  participate  in  the  discussion  in  the 
presence  of  their  superior  officers.  Likewise  it  is  difficult 
for  them  to  leave  their  work  for  the  time  necessary  to  attend 
committee  meetings  held  at  distant  points  throughout  the 
year. 

In  the  solution  of  this  problem  the  large  associations  can 
well  afford  to  study  a  plan  which  the  Railway  Signal  Asso- 
ciation has  in  effect.  This  is  its  sectional  committee  organi- 
zation through  which  local  group  organizations  have  been 
perfected  in  18  railway  centers  in  the  United  States,  2  in 
Canada  and  1  in  England.  These  sections,  each  with  its 
local  organization,  hold  three  or  four  one-day  meetings 
annually.  They  are  so  located  that  nearly  every  member 
of  the  association  is  within  a  night's  ride  of  the  headquarters 
of  a  local  section  and  is  thereby  able  to  attend  its  meetings 
with  the  minimum  loss  of  time.  Since  these  meetings  are 
largely  local  in  character  and  without  verbatim  stenographic 
reports  free  discussion  is  promoted,  while  sufficiently  gen- 
eral notes  are  taken  to  preserve  the  conclusions  of  the  mem- 
bers for  permanent  record.  While  the  preparation  of  the 
program  is  in  the  hands  of  the  local  committees,  certain  of 
the  subjects  are  assigned  by  the  executive  committee  of  the 
parent  society  so  that  continuity  of  work  is  assured  through- 
out the  country'. 

In  this  way  the  Railway  Signal  Association  is  bring- 
ing the  advantages  of  membership  to  large  numbers 
of  men  in  the  field,  many  of  whom  are  unable  to  attend  the 
annual  convention.  This  plan  has  much  to  commend  it  to 
other  associations  as  a  means  of  making  their  organizations 
real,  live  factors  in  the  promotion  of  their  work  among  the 


largest  possible  number  of  employees  in  their  respective  de- 
[)artments   of   railway   operation. 


The  Lesson  of  E.  P.  Ripley's  Career 

P"  p.  Ripley's  career  teaches  as  many  valuable  lessons  as 
^'  can  be  learned  from  the  life  of  any  railroad  man  by  the 
present  and  oncoming  generation  of  railroad  managers.  He 
was  not,  in  the  ordinary  sense,  a  railroad  financier.  He 
made  the  Santa  Fe  a  very  successful  property  financially,  but 
this  was  due  almost  entirely  to  able  administration  of  the 
property  which  was  directed  in  well-balanced  proportions  to 
making  it  a  first-class  property  physically,  to  developing  all 
the  resources  of  the  territory  which  it  traversed  and  thereby 
securing  the  maximum  available  traffic,  and  to  operating  it 
economically,  but  always  with  due  consideration  of  the  desir- 
ability and  even  necessity  of  giving  the  public  good  and 
adequate  service. 

The  success  of  Mr.  Ripley's  work  was  due  not  merely  to 
ability  but  very  largely  to  character.  He  was,  to  use  a  slang 
word,  as  "square"  a  man  as  ever  lived.  He  was  criticised 
for  many  things,  Ijut  probably  the  most  thorough  investiga- 
tion of  his  career,  if  every  transaction  of  his  life  were  con- 
sidered in  the  light  of  all  the  conditions,  would  fail  to  dis- 
close that  he  ever  did  a  really  dishonorable  or  dishonest 
thing. 

Having  done  his  duty  and  having  caused  the  Santa  Fe 
to  do  its  duties  as  he  understood  them,  Mr.  Ripley  was  most 
pertinaciously  insistent  that  other  people  should  do  their 
duty  by  him  and  the  railroad.  He  was  a  good  employer,  but 
when  the  employees  in  the  Santa  Fe  shops  struck  for  reasons 
which  he  was  sure  afforded  them  no  justification,  he  fought 
their  unions  to  a  finish,  won,  and  established  the  open  shop. 
He  did  his  best  to  render  good  service  at  reasonable  rates, 
but  when  the  state  and  national  governments  attempted  to 
subject  the  railways  to  regulation  which  he  regarded  as  unfair 
and  harmful,  he  fought  them  in  the  arena  of  public  opinion 
with  all  his  strength  and  with  every  legitimate  weapon  avail- 
able. He  spoke  his  mind  in  addres.ses,  letters,  interviews  and 
magazine  articles,  and  also  established  a  publicity  organiza- 
tion which  was  one  of  the  l^est  in  the  country.  When  public 
discussion  did  not  produce  the  desired  results  he  resorted  to 
the  courts,  although  he  did  not  like  litigation. 

He  took  up  the  cudgels  as  promptly  with  financial  inter- 
ests whose  influence  he  l:)elieved  was  being  used  to  hurt  the 
Santa  Fe  as  with  the  regulating  authorities.  When  the  Har- 
riman  interests  acquired  a  large  amount  of  stock  in  the 
Santa  Fe,  E.  H.  Harriman,  as  was  his  wont,  began  to  try 
to  dictate  the  policy  of  the  Atchison.  Mr.  Harriman  was 
a  very  great  man,  and  few  men  ever  successfully  opposed 
him,  but  Mr.  Ripley  calmly  informed  him  that  if  he  con- 
tinued to  press  his  views  Mr.  Ripley  would  join  with  him  in 
asking  the  stockholders  for  their  proxies  and  see  which  would 
get  the  larger  number  of  them.  Mr.  Harriman  wisely  re- 
frained from  accepting  the  challenge  and  Mr.  Ripley  con- 
tinued to  manage  the  Santa  Fe  in  his  own  way. 

The  highest  integrity  and  ability  in  the  management  of  his 
railroad,  the  rendition  of  the  best  ser\ncc  practicable  to  the 
public,  and  then  unflinching  courage  in  fighting  everybody 
who  attempted  to  treat  unfairly  the  railroad  company  and  its 
stockholders — these  were  the  principal  qualities  which  made 
Mr.  Ripley  one  of  the  most  successful  railroad  men  that 
America  has  produced. 

His  career  should  be  an  inspiration  to  every  ambitious 
young  man  in  the  business.  He  rose  from  the  bottom  to  the 
top  without  "pull"  or  any  special  favoring  condition,  and  he 
died  in  the  fullness  of  years  and  of  reputation.  Let  us  hope 
that  no  system  of  railroad  ownership  or  management  ever 
will  be  adopted  which  will  make  it  more  difficult,  or  even 
impossible,  for  men  to  have  similar  careers  in  the  railroad 
l)usiness  in  future. 
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Edward  Payson  Ripley 


E.  P.  Ripley's  Death  Ends  Great  Railroad  Career 


Head  of  Santa  Fe  Was  Man  of  Extraordinary  Character  and 
Personality  as  Well  as  Administrator  of  Rare  Ability 


As  ANNOUNCED  IN  LAST  week's  issue  of  the  Railway 
Age,  Edward  Payson  Ripley,  chainnan  of  the  board 
of  directors  of  tlie  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe 
Railway  Company,  died  at  his  winter  home  in  Santa  Bar- 
bara,  Cal.,   the  night  of  Feburary  4. 

Mr.  Ripley's  death  took  from  the  railroad  business  of  the 
United  States  one  of  the  most  remarkable  men  who  have 
ever  participated  in  its  affairs.  Probably  it  is  no  exaggera- 
tion to  say  that  when  he  passed  away  he  was  the  leading 
railroad  man  of  the  United  States.  It  was  not  merely  his 
ability,  which  was  very  great,  and  his  character,  which  was 
rugged  and  dominating,  but  also  his  long  experience  as  the 
head  of  a  great  railroad  system  and  his  unsurpassed  ability 
to  co-operate  with  other  railway  executives  in  all  important 
matters,  that  had  raised  him  to  a  position  of  such  preemin- 
ence. The  average  period  during  which  men  serve  as  heads 
of  great  railroads  is  short.  Mr.  Ripley,  on  the  other  hand, 
had  been  the  head  of  the  Santa  Fe  System  for  twenty-four 
years.  Several  generations  of  railroad  presidents  have  come 
and  gone  during  this  period. 

Despite  his  age  and  his  long  tenure  of  service  he  had 
kept  himself  young  and  forward  looking.  The  consequence 
was  that  as  time  had  gone  on  his  views  regarding  what  poli- 
cies the  railways  as  a  whole  should  follow  or  advocate  were 
more  and  more  eagerly  sought,  and  never  had  the  opinions 
expressed  by  him  carried  so  much  weight  with  his  associates 
in  the  railroad  business  as  they  did  toward  the  end  of  his 
career.  It  happens  in  the  cases  of  many  great  men  that 
they  reach  the  height  of  their  reputations  in  middle  life  and 
that  afterward  their  reputations  and  influence  decline.  Mr. 
Ripley's  reputation  and  influence  grew  more  during  the  last 
ten  years  of  his  life  than  during  any  preceding  period. 

While  he  had  been  sick  a  good  deal  recently  his  death 
came  unexpectedly,  and  was  a  shock  to  his  family  and  friends. 
In  the  late  summer  of  1919,  when  the  weather  was  very 
hot,  he  attended  a  meeting  of  the  Association  of  Railway 
Executives  in  New  York.  He  seemed  to  be  feeling  well, 
and  while  returning  from  New  York  on  the  train  made  an 
engagement  to  play  golf  the  next  week.  But  by  the  time 
he  arrived  in  Chicago,  he  was  tired  out,  which  was  attribu- 
ted to  his  suffering  from  the  heat  during  the  trip.  On  ar- 
riving at  Chicago  he  went  to  his  home  at  Riverside  and  be- 
came seriously  ill  He  was  taken  to  a  hospital  where,  after 
he  had  been  given  opportunity  partially  to  recover  his 
strength,  two  operations  were  performed.  They  were  very 
painful  but  successful.  Late  in  the  year  he  went  to  his 
winter  home  in  California.  He  seemed  to  be  getting  stronger 
all  the  time,  and  three  days  before  he  died  wrote  to  one 
of  his  friends  in  the  east  that  he  hoped  and  expected  soon 
to  be  able  to  play  golf  again. 

No  brief  article  could  do  even  partial  justice  to  the  life 
and  work  of  E.  P.  Ripely.  He  was  not  only  a  successful 
railroad  developer  and  administrator,  but  a  man  of  extraor- 
dinary character  and  personality.  No  better  proof  of  his 
ability  could  be  afforded  than  the  history  of  the  Santa  Fe 
under  his  management.  When  the  panic  came  in  1893  it 
was  operating  7,480  miles.  When  Mr.  Ripley  became  presi- 
dent on  Januar}'  1,  1896,  it  was  just  emerging  from  re- 
ceivership, and  had  been  reduced  to  6,430  miles.  It  had 
962  locomotives,  641  passenger  cars  and  27,719  freight 
cars.  Its  annual  report  for  the  year  ended  December  31, 
1918,  showed  that  at  that  time  it  had  an  operated  mileage 
of  11,456  miles,  2,122  locomotives,  1,667  passenger  train 
cars  and  70,458  freight  train  cars. 


These  statistics,  however,  give  a  very  inadequate  idea 
of  the  extent  of  the  property's  development  under  Mr. 
Ripley's  administration.  It  had  been  extended  to  San  Fran- 
cisco on  the  west  and  to  Chicago  on  the  east,  and  from  a 
road  which  was  an  unballasted  streak  of  rust  it  had  been 
transformed  to  one  in  fine  physical  condition.  In  1896  the 
book  cost  of  the  property  was  about  $372,000,000  and  it 
had  outstanding  a  capitalization  of  about  $396,000,000. 
At  the  end  of  1918  its  investment  in  road  and  equipment 
was  $631,500,000,  investment  in  ph3'.sical  property, 
franchises,  etc.  of  all  kinds  was  over  $710,000,000,  and 
its  outstanding  capitalization  was  about  $633,000,000.  In 
1896  its  passenger  mileage  was  about  283,000,000  and  its 
ton  mileage  about  1,749,000,000,  its  total  earnings  being 
$30,000,000,  its  operating  expenses  $22,000,000  and  its 
net  earnings  about  $8,000,000.  In  1918  the  ton  miles 
handled  by  the  system  amounted  to  about  14,200,000,000 
and  the  passenger  miles  to  about  1,700,000,000,  its  total 
earnings  being  about  $188,000,000,  its  operating  expenses 
about  $136,000,000  and  its  net  earnings  about  $52,000,000. 
The  common  stock  was  put  on  a  dividend  basis  in  1901  and 
since  1907,  excepting  in  1909,  has  regularly  paid  6  per 
cent;  and  there  has  been  accumulated  a  surplus  of  about 
$42,000,000,  practically  all  of  which  is  invested  in  the 
property. 

Mr.  Ripley  was  one  of  the  railroad  president  who  were 
not  appointed  federal  managers  of  their  properties  when 
the  corporations  were  separated  from  the  properties  in  May, 
1918.  He  remained  as  president  of  the  corporation  on  his 
own  initiative,  however.  Immediately  after  the  government's 
policy  of  appointing  federal  managers  was  announced  he 
wrote  a  personal  letter  to  Director  General  McAdoo,  say- 
ing that  he  hoped  government  operation  Avould  be  success- 
ful, but  that  in  view  of  his  age  he  could  not  consider  accept- 
ing a  federal  managership,  and  indicating  that  he  would 
prefer  that  it  should  not  be  offered  to  him.  Mr.  McAdoo 
in  reply  wrote  him  a  very  cordial  letter. 

Mr.  Ripley's  outstanding  characteristics  as  a  railroad 
manager  were  sound  judgment,  broad  knowledge,  rare  skill 
in   selecting   and    developing   men,    and   unlimited    courage. 

When  he  became  the  head  of  the  Atchison  it  had  control 
of  the  St.  Louis  &  San  Francisco.  The  Frisco  was  released, 
mainly,  no  doubt,  because  it  was  felt  that  it  was  not  a 
natural  part  of  the  system  and  that  it  would  be  possible 
to  develop  the  property,  traffic  and  earnings  of  the  Santa  Fe 
better  without  it.  The  Santa  Fe  itself  also  had  a  number 
of  unprofitalile  lines.  Mr.  Ripley  never  believed  in  con- 
tinuing to  own  and  operate  lines  merely  for  competitive  pur- 
poses, and  he  got  rid  of  many  lines  of  this  sort.  He  never 
hesitated  to  do  a  thing  that  was  sound  and  right  merely 
because  he  might  be  criticised  for  it.  He  himself  a  few  years 
ago  related  to  the  wTiter  the  following  incident  which  illus- 
trated this  characteristic: 

The  Santa  Fe  had  built  a  line,  then  called  the  Witchita 
&  Western,  running  from  Wichita,  Kan.,  to  Bucklin.  From 
Pratt,  Kan.,  to  Bucklin,  a  distance  of  approximately  100 
miles,  this  branch  line  closely  paralleled  the  main  line  of 
the  Rock  Island.  The  Rock  Island  naturally  had  an  advan- 
tage in  soliciting  and  handling  traffic  in  this  territory. 

"I  decided  to  tear  up  our  line  from  Pratt  to  Bucklin," 
said  Mr.  Ripley.  "The  lawyers  said  that  I  couldn't  do  it, 
but  I  did  it  anyway.  I  gave  the  stations  to  the  farmers  for 
schoolhouses  and  that  placated  them  and  we  never  had  any 
trouble  about  it."     Mr.  Ripley  paused  and  the  almost  im- 
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perii'ptilili-  ^iiiilc  wiiiili  \\a,s  ili;ir;uteri.stiL  ol  liini  i)layc(l 
over  liis  features  as  ho  added,  "There  was  one  fact  al)Out 
that  transaction  that  has  never  been  pul)lished.  ("able 
(the  president  of  tlie  Kcxk  Ishmd)  gave  tlic  Santa  Fc  $500,- 
000  for  tearing  up  that  line."  'I'liat  was  in  the  days  before 
tiie   anti-trust   law   was   strictly  enforced. 

There  were  numerous  other  cases  where,  in  order  to  avoid 
l)uilding  or  oiK'rating  unprofital)le  lines,  Mr.  Ripley  united 
with  the  executives  of  other  railways  in  arranging  to  op- 
erate tracks  jointly  or  even  in  building  lines  jointly.  For 
instance,  tlie  Santa  Fe  and  the  Southern  Pacific  jointly  built 
the  Northwestern  Pacific. 

Mr.  Ripley  l)ore  the  reputation  of  being  one  of  the  most 
combative  men  in  the  railroad  Inisincss.  He  always  spoke 
out  what  he  thought  al)out  cvcrytliing  and  there  were  man\' 
who  criticised  him  ujwn  the  ground  that  in  this  way  he  did 
himself  and  the  railroads  harm.  As  the  years  went  by, 
however,  and  the  views  that  he  expressed  and  the  predictions 
he  made  regarding  government  regulation  and  other  matters 
were  vindicated  his  blunt  outspokenness  caused  his  reputa- 
tion and  influence  with  his  associates  in  the  railroad  l)usiness 
and  with  the  public  to  grow  greater. 

While  he  was  a  severe  critic  of  government  regulation,  it 
is  not  so  generally  known  that  he  was  among  the  railway 
executives  w-ho  were  most  willing  to  acept  any  kind  of  in- 
creased regulation  which  he  regarded  as  reasonable.  Some 
\-ears  ago  he  related  to  the  writer  an  incident  which  pre- 
ceded the  enactment  of  the  Hcjiburn  law,  which,  we  believe, 
has  never  been  published.  In  1905  President  Roosevelt  be- 
gan an  agitation  to  secure  the  enactment  of  legislation  which 
would  give  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  authority, 
when  it  found  a  rate  unreasonable,  to  prescribe  and  put  into 
effect  a  rate  which  it  regarded  as  reasonable.  He  invited 
IMr.  Ripley  to  lunch  at  the  White  House,  laid  his  plan  be- 
fore him,  and  said  in  substance,  "If  the  railway  people  will 
agree  to  accept  legislation  containing  this  provision  I  will 
let  them  write  the  bill  themselves.  It  must,  however,  be 
written  hi  such  a  manner  as  to  give  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  the  authority  I  have  indicated.  That  is 
all  I  want,  and  that  I  must  have." 

Mr.  Ripley  agreed  with  the  President  that  his  proposi- 
tion was  reasonable  and  said  he  would  present  it  to  the 
railroad  presidents.  He  gave  a  dinner  which  22  railroad 
]iresidents  attended.  He  presented  President  Roosevelt's 
proposition  and  urged  the  railroad  executives  to  accept  it. 
Nineteen  presidents  voted  against  accepting  it  and  only 
three  in  favor  of  it,  two  of  these  three  being  Mr.  Ripley  and 
A.  J.  Cassatt,  then  president  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad 
Company. 

"I  had  to  go  with  my  friends,"  said  Mr.  Ripley,  "so  we 
told  President  Roosevelt  that  we  couldn't  accept  his  proposi- 
tion. He  immediately  started  a  gigantic  campaign  to  get  the 
legislation  he  wanted.  He  whipped  us  and  the  passage  of 
the  Hepburn  act  was  the  result.  I  have  always  felt  that  if 
we  had  accepted  President  Roosevelt's  proposition  at  that 
time  the  railroads  would  have  been  spared  a  great  deal  of 
trouble.  The  agitation  carried  on  to  secure  the  passage 
of  the  Hepburn  act  largely  created  the  hostile  public  opin- 
ion which  was  responsible  for  much  of  the  state  and  national 
legislation   subsequently  enacted." 

It  has  been  reported  that  Mr.  Ripley  was  elected  presi- 
dent of  the  Santa  Fe  as  a  result  of  a  compromise,  the  mem- 
bers of  the  board  being  deadlocked  between  two  other  men. 
Commenting  upon  this  report,  Mr.  Ripley  once  stated  the 
facts  to  the  writer  as  he  then  understood  them.  The  story 
reflects  great  credit  upon  Mr.  Ripley  and  also  uf>on  another 
great  American  business  man  who  long  since  passed  away, 
P.  D.  Armour. 

Mr.  Ripley  left  the  general  manageship  of  the  Burlington 
to  become  vice-president  in  charge  of  traffic  of  the  Chicago, 
Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  in  August,  1890.     At  that  time  secret 


ri'l)atiiig  wa.s  rile  on  .Vnurii  an  railwa\s.  Tiie  .\riiiour  in- 
terests then,  as  now,  owned  a  large  interest  in  the  St.  I'aul, 
and  the  elder  1'.  D.  Armour  was  a  director  of  the  St.  Paul 
company.  Mr.  Ki[)ley  soon  found  that  the  St.  I'aul  was 
I>racticing  unfair  discrimination  on  a  large  scale  in  favor 
of  Armour  &  Co.  He  protested  against  this  to  Roswell 
Miller,  who  was  then  president  of  the  St.  Paul  Mr.  Miller 
l)ointe(l  out  to  him  that  the  St.  Paul  was  merely  doing  what 
other  railways  were.  Mr.  Rijjley  insisted,  however,  that  if 
he  was  to  remain  vice-j)resident  of  the  road  Mr.  Miller  must 
take  the  matter  up  with  Mr.  Armour.  Mr.  Miller  did  so, 
l)ut  Mr.  Armour  was  immovable.  A  conference  l>ctween  Mr. 
Armour  and  Mr.  Ripley  himself  finally  was  arranged.  There 
was  some  very  animated  conversation,  l)ut  Mr.  Ripley  stcxxl 
to  his  guns.  He  pointed  out  to  Mr.  Armour  that  continu- 
ance of  the  practices  he  complained  of  would  result  in  a 
scandal  which  would  injure  the  St.  Paul,  the  Armour  in- 
terests and  Mr.  Ripley  himself,  and  declared  that  he  did 
not  intend  to  have  his  rejmtation  smirched.  Mr.  Annour 
found  that  he  had  encountered  a  man  who  had  a  will  quite 
as  strong  as  his  own,  and  finally  yielded. 

Sometime  afterward  Mr.  Ripley  was  out  on  the  line  in 
his  car  one  of  the  meml>ers  of  his  party  awakened  him  in 
his  drawing  room  and  told  him  the  newspapers  had  an- 
nounced that  he  had  been  selected  for  president  of  the 
Santa  Fe.  Mr.  Ripley  said  this  could  not  be  because  he 
had  not  been  consulted.  He  was  on  his  way  back  to  Chi- 
cago, however,  and  when  he  arrived  there  he  found  the 
report  was  true.  When  he  made  inquiry  as  to  how  he  had 
happened  to  l>e  selected  he  learned  that  among  those  whom 
the  directors  of  the  Santa  Fe  had  consulted  regarding  the 
best  man  for  its  presidency  was  P.  D.  Armour.  Mr.  Arm- 
our had  told  them  that  the  man  who  by  reason  of  his  courage 
and  ability  should  be  their  choice  was  E.  P.  Ripley;  and 
it  was  largely  through  Mr.  Armour's  influence  that  Mr. 
Ripley  was  elected. 

Mr.  Ripley's  great  success  as  a  railway  administrator  prob- 
ably was  due  as  much  to  his  judgment  of  men  and  to  his 
willingness  to  give  authority  to  those  whom  he  trusted  as 
to  any  other  of  his  characteristics.  Among  the  leading  rail- 
way men  who  were  developed  on  the  Santa  Fe  while  he  was 
president  were  W.  B.  Storey,  who  suceeded  him  as  president; 
Walker  D.  Hines,  now  director  general  of  railroads;  H.  U. 
Mudge  and  J.  E.  Gorman,  both  subsequently  president  of 
the  Rock  Island;  W.  C.  Nixon  and  W.  B.  Biddle,  both  sub- 
sequently president  of  the  Frisco,  and  several  others  who 
might  lie  mentioned. 

His  way  of  working  was  interesting.  The  first  principle 
with  him  seemed  to  be  to  master  all  the  information  avail- 
able pertaining  to  the  railroad  business,  and  especially  to 
the  business  of  the  Santa  Fe.  Having  possessed  himself  of 
this  knowledge  he  was  equipped  to  pass  upon  almost  any 
question  of  policy  which  was  presented  to  him,  and  he  passed 
upon  them  with  an  ease  and  promptness  which  would  have 
been  inexplicable  to  anybody  who  did  not  know  the  vast 
amount  of  information  which  he  always  had  available. 

Outwardly  he  seemed  gruff  and  short,  but  those  who  fre- 
quently came  in  contact  with  him  learned  that  he  was  the 
gentlest  and  kindest-hearted  of  men.  He  gave  the  heads  of 
departments  of  the  system  almost  unlimited  authority,  but 
he  always  knew  ever}thing  that  was  being  done  and  could 
be  as  severe  in  his  criticisms  as  he  could  be  cordial  in  his  com- 
mendations. He  made  all  his  decisions  so  quickly  that  while 
he  was  one  of  the  most  successful  railroad  administrators 
who  ever  lived,  he  never  seemed  to  be  very  busy  and  it  was 
always  jwssible  for  anybody  who  had  any  business  to  trans- 
act with  him  to  get  access  to  him  at  almost  any  time. 

He  never  seemed  to  be  driving  himself  hard  and  he  had 
numerous  ways  of  getting  recreation.  He  was  an  omnivorous 
reader  of  books  and  magazines  of  all  kinds,  and  probably 
no  other  railway   executive  ever   read   so  many  newspaper 
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clippings  as  he  did.  He  was  very  fond  of  golf,  and  [)layed 
•a  good  game.  When  he  was  at  his  winter  home  in  Santa 
Barbara  he  played  golf  almost  ever>'  day  and  during  the 
summer  when  he  was  in  Chicago  he  always  found  time  to 
play  frequently.  He  loved  cards  and  played  a  very  good 
iiand  at  whist. 

He  could  be  very  curt  when  things  went  wrong  owing  to 
causes  that  could  have  been  avoided,  but  he  was  a  marvel  of 
patience  regarding  unfortunate  occurrences  which  could  not 
be  helped.  The  writer  once  traveled  from  New  York  to  Chi- 
cago with  him  on  his  private  car.  The  train  to  which  it  was 
attached  in  New  York  was  scheduled  to  arrive  in  Chicago 
at  5  p.  m.  the  next  day.  Not  long  after  leaving  New  York, 
however,  a  hot  bo.x  developed  on  Mr.  Ripley's  car.  Repeated 
■efforts  were  made  to  remedy  it,  but  they  were  unsuccessful 
and  the  car  was  finally  cut  off  the  train.  After  hours  of 
■work  on  the  hot  box  the  car  was  put  on  another  train,  but 
the  hot  box  soon  developed  again,  and  again  the  car  was 
put  off,  this  time  at  Marion,  Ohio.  It  was  later  put  on  an- 
other train,  and  a  car  repair  man  rode  the  train  from  M;'ron 
to  Chicago  working  on  the  hot  box  every  time  the  train 
.stopped. 

The  experience  was  enough  to  have  tried  the  patience  of 
Job;  but  it  never  fazed  Mr.  Ripley.  Almost  even,-  time  the 
1rain  stopped  he  got  out  and  calmly  watched  the  car  repair 
inen  work  on  the  hot  box,  after  which  he  would  get  back  in 
liis  car  and  resume  playing  cards.  Instead  of  arriving  at 
Chicago  at  5  p.  m.,  he  arrived  there  at  5  a.  m.  the  next  day, 
but  throughout  the  entire  experience  he  never  manifested  the 
slightest  impatience. 

In  his  manner  and  in  his  mode  of  living  he  was  one  of 
ihe  simplest  of  men.  In  fact,  he  was  as  totally  devoid  of 
everything  savoring  of  ostentation  as  a  man  could  l^e.  As 
lie  grew  older  he  manifested  an  increasing  fondness  for  the 
company  of  young  men,  and  this  probably  was  one  of  the 
principal  reasons  why  he  remained  young  in  heart  to  the  end. 

Mr.  Ripley's  married  life  was  an  extremely  happy  one. 
On  his  seventieth  birthday  in  1915  a  dinner  was  given  to  him 
in  Chicago  by  the  officers  and  directors  of  the  Santa  Fe, 
which  was  attended  by  important  railway  men  and  business 
men  from  all  over  the  country.  The  one  feature  of  the  din- 
ner which  will  live  longest  in  the  memory  of  those  who  at- 
tended it  was  the  toast  to  his  wife,  who  was  in  the  gallery, 
-which  Mr.  Ripley  offered  immediately  after  he  liegan  to 
speak.     He  said : 

"Before  proceeding  I  desire  here  to  pay  tribute  of  praise 
to  her  who  forty-four  years  ago  joined  her  fortunes  to  mine 
and  who  ever  since  has  provided  the  comforts  and  rest  of  a 
quiet  home;  and  twice  has  accompanied  me  through  the  val- 
ley of  the  shadow  of  death;  who  has  watched  over  me  men- 
tally, morally  and  physically,  and  who  is  mainly  responsible 
for  such  success  as  I  have  had  in  conserving  mind  and  body. 
I  ask  you,  friends,  to  join  in  drinking  the  health  of  my  wife.'' 

While  Mr.  Ripley's  career  was  an  extremely  complete  and 
^vell-rounded  one,  and  while  on  his  retirement  to  the  chair- 
manship of  the  Santa  Fe  on  Mr.  Storey's  election  as  presi- 
dent late  in  1919  he  had  decided  to  do  no  more  hard  work, 
"his  death,  in  view  of  the  conditions  existing  in  the  railroad 
industry  at  the  present  time,  may  very  truly  \x  said  to  be 
"untimely."  His  sound  and  courageous  counsel  would  have 
bieen  invaluable  to  his  associates  in  the  railway  business  in 
•dealing  with  the  many  difficult  problems  which  will  be  pre- 
sented after  the  railways  are  returned  to  private  control  on 
March  1. 

Mr.  Ripley  was  born  at  Dorchester,  Mass.,  on  October  30, 
1845.  He  began  railway  work  in  1868  as  contracting  agent 
for  the  Star  Union  Line  at  Boston,  Mass.  From  October, 
1870  to  1872,  he  was  clerk  to  the  general  eastern  agent  of 
•the  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy,  and  from  the  latter  date 
to  1875,  he  was  New  England  agent.     He  then  became  gen- 


eral eastern  agent,  and  on  June  15,  1878,  he  was  made  gen- 
eral freight  agent.  He  held  the  latter  position  until  1887, 
when  he  was  appointed  traffic  manager,  and  the  following 
year  he  was  promoted  to  general  manager  of  the  Burlington. 
In  Augu.st,  1890,  he  was  chosen  third  vice-president  of  the 
Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul,  which  position  he  held  until 
he  became  president  of  the  Santa  Fe  on  January  1,  1896. 


Hines  Urges  Continuation 

of  Terminal  Committees 

CONTINUATION  after  the  expiration  of  federal  control  of 
the  special  terminal  committees  created  by  the  Rail- 
road Administration  was  urged  by  Director  General 
Hines  in  a  letter  to  R.  H.  Aishton,  president  of  the  American 
Railroad  Association. 

"I  am  writing  this  letter  to  suggest  the  desirability  of  con- 
tinuing after  the  expiration  of  federal  control  the  special 
terminal  committees  which  have  been  appointed  and  are  op- 
erating in  seventy-three  of  the  principal  railroad  terminals 
in  the  country,"  he  said. 

"For  some  time  I  have  been  of  the  opinion  that  in  the  rail- 
road terminals  lies  the  greatest  possibility  for  making  con- 
structive improvements  in  the  transportation  service.  These 
special  terminal  committees  were  accordingly  appointed  for 
the  purpose  of  doing  everything  in  their  power  to  speed  up 
and  improve  the  transportation  service  within  the  terminals. 
.\mong  other  matters  to  which  those  committees  have  given 
and  are  giving  particular  attention   are  the  following: 

1.  Lack  of  switching  power. 

2.  Delays  in  interchange  of  equipment. 

3.  Delays  in  prompt  placement  of  cars  for  unloading  and 
pulling  out  of  loaded  cars. 

4.  Delays  in  loading  and  unloading  equipment. 

5.  Delays  in  the  movement  of  cars  awaiting  billing. 

6.  Bad  order  cars. 

7.  Heavier  loading. 

".\  numl)er  of  these  committees  are  also  engaged  in  mak- 
ing and  maintaining  accurate  yard  checks  showing  the  time 
consumed  in  the  movement  of  freight  through  the  terminals 
and  indicating  the  respects  in  which  improvements  in  the 
.service  can  be  made. 

"Each  of  these  committees  consists  of  a  number  of  operat- 
ing officials  and  also  one  representative  of  the  shippers,  hav- 
ing equal  standing  with  the  other  members  of  the  committee 
and  nominated  by  commercial  organizations. 

"Most  of  these  committees  have  done  verj'  good  work,  and 
I  consider  it  highly  desirable,  from  the  point  of  view  of  con- 
tinued and  improved  efficiency  of  operation  in  the  terminals, 
that  they  should  be  continued  after  the  end  of  federal  control 
and  that  the  representation  of  the  shippers  thereon  should 
be  continued. 

"While  I  appreciate  the  difficulties  of  getting  joint  action 
of  this  character  under  private  management,  I  think  that  ad- 
vantage both  to  the  public  and  the  railroads  is  such  as  to 
make  it  desirable  for  you  to  consider  calling  this  matter  to 
the  attention  of  the  advisory  members  of  the  executive  com- 
mittee of  the  American  Railway  Association  and  in  that  way 
to  the  attention  of  the  railwav  executives." 


E.  L.  Dalton,  traffic  manager  of  Montgomery  Ward  & 
Company,  Chicago,  has  been  promoted  to  general  traffic 
manager.  J.  D.  Collier,  assistant  traffic  manager,  has  been 
promoted  to  traffic  manager,  succeeding  Mr.  Dalton,  and 
R.  M.  Vowels,  chief  clerk  in  the  traffic  manager's  office,  has 
been  promoted  to  assistant  traffic  manager,  succeeding  Mr. 
Collier. 
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Car  Shortage 

TiiK  siiijitr  OK  lAK  silokTAci:  wa.s  j^ivcii  a  ^riKral  air- 
ing ill  tlu'  Siiiatr  on  February  11  in  tonmction  with  a 
ri'siiliition  intriHluccd  by  Senator  Gronna  of  North  Da- 
kota to  instruct  tlie  Committee  on  Aj^riculture  to  investigate 
"the  alle,neil  hick  of  supply  and  failure  to  supply  an  ade(iuate 
number  of  stock  cars  and  cars  for  transporting  grain  and 
other  farm  products  during  the  period  of  federal  o])eration 
of  the  railroads,  and  the  charges  of  wilful  interference  by 
certain  officials  of  the  Railroad  Administration  witli  tlie  suc- 
cessful ojieration  of  the  railroads  by  the  government."  The 
discussion,  which  resulted  in  no  conclusion,  centered  largely 
around  the  question  as  to  whether  the  investigation  should 
not  be  made  by  the  Committee  on  Interstate  Commerce.  Sen- 
ator King  insisted  that  it  be  amended  for  this  purpose.  Sen- 
ator Cummins,  chairman  of  the  committee  on  interstate 
commerce,  objected  to  this,  saying: 

"There  is  a  car  shortage  in  the  United  States,  a  very  seri- 
ous shortage.  This  shortage  has  l:)een  long  known  for  it  is 
of  long  standing.  The  interstate  commerce  committee  has 
investigated  the  subject  very  many  times.  In  fact,  it  has 
been  in  continuous  investigation  of  the  subject  for  more  than 
two  years  and  it  knows  all  there  is  to  be  known  in  regard  to 
the  matter.  When  the  railways  passed  into  the  hands  of  the 
government  there  was  inadequate  car  equipment  and  at  short 
intervals  during  the  years  before  there  was  a  car  shortage.  It 
is  pretty  well  known  that  in  order  to  maintain  the  car  equip- 
ment it  was  necessary  to  supply  100,000  cars  each  year.  Even 
that  condition  would  not  provide  for  the  growing  commerce 
of  the  country.  During  the  two  years  of  federal  control,  for 
reasons  which  I  need  not  particularize,  the  government  has 
not  furnished  the  100,000  cars  each  year  and  naturally  and 
inevitably  we  are  now  suffering  from  even  a  greater  car 
shortage  than  we  were  when  the  government  took  possession. 
These  are  facts  which  are  perfectly  well  known  and  nothing 
can  be  accomplished  by  referring  the  resolution  to  the  com- 
mittee on  interstate  commerce." 

Senator  Overman  referred  to  the  charges  of  wiflul  inter- 
ference and  asked  whether  they  had  ever  been  investigated. 

'"That  subject,  too,"  said  Senator  Cummins,"  has  been 
now  and  then  exploited  before  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mittee, but  I  do  not  think  that  that  is  true.  There  may  have 
been  an  employee  here  and  there,  a  few  employees,  who  have 
desired  to  discredit  government  operation  by  infidelity  and 
inefficiency,  but  I  do  not  think  that  any  such  practice  has 
been  general  or  prevalent  enough  to  be  really  worth  while  in- 
vestigating. I  am  not  speaking  against  the  passage  of  the 
resolution.  All  I  say  is  that  it  would  simply  involve  further 
labor  without  any  results.  I  know  three  is  a  car  shortage 
and  the  committee  knows  about  what  the  car  shortage  is 
and  we  are  doing  everything  i  nour  power  in  the  construc- 
tion of  a  new  railroad  bill  to  put  the  railways  of  the  country 
in  a  position  so  that  they  may  supply  themselves  with  the 
cars  that  are  absolutely  necessary  in  order  properly  to  do  the 
business  of  the  country.  The  railways  are  about  to  be  re- 
turned to  their  owners  and  I  am  infinitely  more  interested 
in  the  preparation  and  passage  of  a  bill  that  will  enable  their 
owners  to  operate  them  successfully  than  I  am  in  investigat- 
ing a  charge  that  during  the  last  two  years  there  has  been 
some  inefficiency  or  some  intentional  effort  on  the  part  of 
employees  to  discredit  government  operation." 

Senator  Sterling  suggested  an  amendment  to  the  resolu- 
tion, which  w-as  agreed  to,  that  it  be  broadened  to  include 
wilful  neglect  of  officials  or  employees,  as  well  as  wilful  in- 
terference. 

Senator  Kellogg  presented  a  table  showing  that  from  1913 
to  1917  the  railroads  had  acquired  an  acreage  of  120,000 
new  freight  cars  a  year  and  had  retired  an  average  of  91,000 
each  year,  making  a  net  addition  of  29,700,  and  that  for  two 


years  and  two  months  tlie  government  has  jjurchased  only 
1()0,()()0  cars,  althougii  liie  traffic  has  increa.sed  Si)  per  cent 
sinie  191. S.  He  .said  he  did  not  think  the  Railroad  Admini- 
stration or  the  officers  working  under  it  for  the  government 
have  wilfully  failed  to  perfiirm  their  duty,  but  thai  "the  great 
central,  <  umber.>.ome  organization  in  Washington,  trying  to 
operate  2()(),0{)0  miles  of  railroad,  is  imi)Ossible  and  ineffi- 
cient and  could  not  be  otiierwi.se,  with  all  due  respect  to  the 
ability  and  integrity  of  the  men  who  are  trying  to  perform 
the  task." 

Senator  McKellar  offered  an  addition  to  the  resolution, 
which  was  agreed  to,  to  make  the  investigation  cover  the  re- 
cent order  of  the  director  general  "restricting  empty  cars  to 
the  grain  districts,  the  reasons  therefor,  the  interference  with 
normal  iiusiness  cau.sed  thereby  in  other  districts  where  cars 
are  now." 


Railroad  Administration  Creates 

Division  of  Liquidation  Claims 

Dii<i;cTOK  Gkneral  Hines  on  February  5  announced 
that  T.  C.  Powell,  having  resigned  as  director  of  the 
Division  of  Capital  Expenditures  of  the  Railroad  Ad- 
ministration, effective  February  15,  because  of  his  election  as 
vice-i)resident  of  the  Erie,  the  Division  of  Capital  Expendi- 
tures would  be  discontinued  on  that  date.  ^Ir.  Powell  was 
also  chairman  of  the  claims  committee  of  the  Railroad  Ad- 
ministration. In  view  of  the  nece.ssity  for  making  continu- 
ous provision  for  the  settlement  of  questions  arising  out  of 
federal  control,  the  Division  of  Liquidation  Claims  is  cre- 
ated, effective  on  February  15,  with  Max  Thelen,  now  direc- 
tor of  the  Division  of  Public  Service,  as  director,  in  addition 
to  his  present  duties.  The  new  division  will  have  jurisdic- 
tion over  capital  expenditures  and  claims  relating  thereto, 
and  also  claims  relating  to  maintenance,  and  will  include 
the  necessary  technical  force. 

E.  E.  Adams,  engineering  assistant  to  the  director  of  the 
Division  of  Capital  Expenditures,  resign-jd  on  hmuary  1  to 
return  to  his  former  position  as  consulting  engineer  of  the 
Union  Pacific  at  New  York. 

The  law,  accounting  and  finance  divisions  of  the  Railroad 
.Administration  as  well  as  the  new  division  will  have  plenty 
of  work  to  do  long  after  the  relinqui.shment  by  the  govern- 
ment of  the  operation  cf  the  railroads,  but  the  other  divisions 
will  begin  on  that  date  to  disband.  None  of  them,  however, 
will  be  able  to  quit  at  once  and  it  is  probable  that  various 
sections  will  wind  up  their  work  at  different  times. 
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Success  or  Failure  of  Railroads  Depends  Upon  I.  C.  C. 

Government  Holds  Carriers  in   Hollow  of  Its   Hand,   Says 
Director  Prouty  in  Discussion  of  Railroad  Valuation 


Washington,   D.    C. 

WHETHER  THE  PRIVATE  MANAGEMENT  of  the  railroads 
which  is  to  be  resumed  on  March  1  shall  succeed  or 
fail,  must  depend  largely  upon  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission,  says  C.  A.  Prouty,  director  of  the  commission's 
Bureau  of  Valuation,  in  a  memorandum  liled  with  the  com- 
mission upon  the  question  of  final  value,  which  was  discussed 
in  oral  arguments  before  the  commission  on  January  7.  The 
government,  he  says  holds  the  carriers  in  the  hollow  of  its 
hand  through  its  power  to  dictate  rates  and  the  difiiculty  as 
to  railroad  credit  has  been  caused  not  by  insufficient  earnings 
Ijut  uncertainty  as  to  the  policy  of  the  government.  These 
points  are  made  by  the  director  for  the  purpose  of  emphasizing 
the  importance  of.  the  valuation  now  being  made  by  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  and  he  declares  that  to  remove 
the  uncertainty  that  has  heretofore  existed  the  commission 
must  determine  the  value  of  each  property  and  the  govern- 
ment, either  Congress  or  the  commission,  must  declare  the 
return  which  is  to  be  permitted  upon  that  value.  His  remarks 
are  especially  pertinent  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  conferees 
on  the  railroad  bill  have  agreed  upon  a  bill  which  provides  a 
percentage  of  return  to  be  fixed  for  a  time  by  the  law  and 
thereafter  by  the  commission  upon  the  value  of  railroad  prop- 
erty. Director  Prouty  also  contends  that  the  value  for  rate- 
making  purposes  rests  largely  in  the  judgment  of  the  tribunal 
called  upon  to  determine  it. 

An  abstract  of  the  director's  memorandum,  in  which  he 
discusses  the  question  of  final  value  from  a  practical  stand- 
point without  any  attempt  to  cite  or  apply  the  numerous  legal 
decisions,  follows: 

I. 

The  importance  of  a  valuation  of  the  railroad  properties 
of  this  country  has  long  been  apparent  to  students  of  that 
problem;  it  has  now  become  obvious  to  all,  even  the  unthink- 
ing. On  March  1  next  private  ownership  enters  upon  its  final 
test.  If  it  succeeds  it  will  become  the  permanent  policy  of 
this  country.  If  it  fails  in  the  estimation  of  the  public, 
government  operation  must  result.  Whether  it  succeeds  or 
fails  must  depend  largely  upon  this  commission. 

The  question  is  one  of  revenue — how  to  give  the  carriers  the 
necessary  money  and  credit  without  unduly  taxing  the  public. 
The  carrier  must  have  sufficient  with  which  to  pay  its  expenses 
and  a  fair  return  upon  its  property  and  it  must  have  in  addi- 
tion sufficient  credit  to  provide  for  the  development  of  its 
facilities.  If  it  can  not  obtain  the  necessary  money  for  this 
latter  purpose,  or  if  it  must  obtain  that  money  at  an  extrava- 
gant figure,  the  public  of  necessity  suffers. 

It  is  often  charged  that  the  decline  in  railroad  credit  has 
been  due  to  insufficient  earnings,  but  this  statement  is  not 
warranted.  The  earnings  of  the  so-called  test  period — that 
is,  the  three  years  ending  June  30,  1917,  were  sufficient,  but 
railroad  credit  steadily  declined.  The  trouble  has  been  the 
uncertainty.  The  public  has  come  to  realize  that  the  govern- 
ment holds  these  carriers  through  its  power  to  dictate  their 
rates  in  the  hollow  of  its  hand,  and  the  doubt  as  to  what  the 
policy  of  the  government  is  to  be  has  been  the  disturbing 
factor.  To  remove  that  uncertainty  the  commission  must 
determine  the  value  of  the  operative  property  of  each  common 
carrier  and  adopt  a  method  of  keeping  that  valuation  good 
from  year  to  year.  The  government,  either  Congress  or  the 
commission,  must  declare  the  return  which  is  to  l)e  permitted 
upon  that  value.  The  beginning  of  a  solution  of  this  railway 
problem  is  the  statement  of  such  a  value. 

Our  field  work  in  llie  eng'neering  section  has  been  sub- 


stantially completed.  Our  field  work  in  the  land  and  account- 
ing sections  will  by  the  end  of  this  year  be  well  advanced 
toward  completion.  Within  the  next  two  years  it  is  hoped  that 
reports  will  be  filed  from  all  sections  upon  most  railway 
systems  of  significance.  It  is  desirable  that  the  commission 
should  proceed  as  speedily  as  it  properly  can  with  the  naming 
of  a  final  value. 

II. 

In  a  memorandum  filed  with  the  commission  upon  the  first 
valuation  hearing  I  stated  that  this  value  to  be  fixed  by  the 
commission  was  not  the  exchange  or  condemnation  value,  so 
called,  but  was  rather  that  sum  upon  which,  giving  due  con- 
sideration to  all  relevant  facts,  a  fair  return  ought  to  be 
allowed.  Nothing  which  has  transpired  in  all  the  elaborate 
discussions  then  and  since  has  in  anywise  tended  to  alter  that 
opinion.  Attention  should,  however,  be  called  in  this  con- 
nection to  the  fact  that  the  thing  valued  in  the  two  cases  is 
not  the  same  and  that  this  alone  might  account  for  the  differ- 
ent method  applied  in  the  ascertainment  of  that  value  and  the 
different  result  attained.  In  a  condemnation  proceeding 
ever\'thing  connected  with  the  property  is  taken — the  fran- 
chise, the  physical  property,  the  business  which  has  been 
created ;  while  in  this  proceeding  you  are  seeking  a  value  for 
only  that  property  which  the  carrier  has  devoted  to  the  public 
use.  Neither  the  franchise  nor  the  business  of  the  carrier  is 
involved. 

III. 

In  a  paper  prepared  for  the  public  utilities  section  of  the 
American  Bar  Association  I  attempted  to  review  the  decisions 
of  the  Supreme  Court  touching  this  question  of  rate-making 
value  and  reached  the  conclusion  that  such  a  value  could  not 
be  controlled  by  the  application  of  any  inflexible  rule  but 
rested  largely  in  the  judgment  of  the  tribunal  which  was 
called  upon  to  determine  it.  The  commission  is  accumulating 
certain  facts,  like  cost  of  reproduction,  original  cost,  etc. 
From  these  facts  a  value  must  be  deduced  and  stated.  Now, 
there  is  no  hard  and  fast  rule  by  which  the  commission  can 
apply  these  facts;  no  "formula,"  in  the  language  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  which  can  be  u.sed  for  the  working  out  of 
such  value.  The  commission  must  intelligently  view  these 
facts  and  from  such  consideration  deduce  a  value,  and  unless 
it  is  apparent  that  the  commission  in  so  doing  has  proceeded 
upon  some  clearly  erroneous  principle,  the  value  so  deduced 
will  not  be  disturbed  by  the  Supreme  Court. 

This  does  not  mean,  however,  that  the  commission  in  its 
statement  of  value  can  proceed  without  method.  It  must  have 
some  plan  or  theory  and  must  apply  to  every  case  that  same 
plan  or  theory.  It  can  not  say:  "We  think  that  Road  AB, 
upon  consideration  of  all  the  facts,  is  worth  $100,000,000; 
that  Road  XY.  upon  consideration  of  the  same  facts,  or  sub- 
stantially the  same  facts,  is  worth  $150,000,000."  No  such 
valuation,  even  if  it  were  accepted  Ijv  the  court,  would  com- 
mend itself  to  the  public  or  sustain  the  test  of  actual  experi- 
ence. The  commission  must  have  some  theon,'  which  can  be 
applied  to  all  cases  and  it  must  have  a  theory  or  plan  which 
is  not  only  capable  of  stating  a  value  today  liut  which  will 
permit  of  the  correction  of  that  value  as  the  property  is 
'ncreased  or  diminished  for  the  future. 

I  desire  to  state  my  opinion  of  the  way  in  which  this  should 
he  accomplished,  and  in  doing  so  it  should  be  clearly  under- 
stood that  I  am  speaking  for  myself  alone.  This  is  a  subject 
which  has  been  necessarily  very  much  discussed  by  those  con- 
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lU'itril  witli  till'  liuii'.iu  ol'  \  .ikiatiiiii,  .iiul  1  lulitvi'  lliat  a.s  to 
nux-^t  whii'li  1  ^llall  i)r()iK)si-  wc  arc  ii)  sul)stantial  aiiord;  l)ut 
tlu'  sul)joct  is  one  ol"  trcmendou.s  iniportaiui";  tlic  dcci.sion  of 
till-  Kimmi.^i.'^ion  i.<  likely  to  1)1-  aii'i'])ti'(l  as  final;  opinions 
widely  dilfer  as  to  what  under  all  tlie  lin mnstances  should 
1k"  done;  and  I  do  not,  therefore,  desire  at  this  time  to  endow 
what  I  am  to  say  with  any  artifuial  consideration  that  it 
expressi  ^  the  vie\\   of  the  lUireau  of  N'aluation. 

IV. 

In  the  niakinsi  of  this  valuation,  the  coniniission  acts  under 
certain  limitations,  the  most  important  of  which  is  tliat  it  must 
accept  and  apply  the  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court.  While 
this  question  in  its  broader  as])ects  is  political  and  economical, 
it  may  always  Ixrome  in  its  final  analysis  judicial  since  the 
carrier  by  alleginj^  that  the  value  which  you  fix  is  confiscatory 
under  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  may  always  l)ring 
that  value  to  the  bar  of  the  federal  court  of  last  resort.  You 
must,  therefore,  in  so  far  as  this  court  has  laid  down  a  prin- 
ciple applicable  to  the  stating  of  this  value,  olxserve  that 
principle.  Looking,  then,  first  of  all,  to  the  decisions  of  the 
United  States  Suj>reme  Court,  how  far  can  you  proceed  upon 
the  -Strength  of  such  decisions? 

The  thing  which  stands  out  most  prominently  in  the  read- 
ing of  those  opinions,  and  which  is  reiterated  again  and  again 
and  never  departed  from,  is  that  you  are  to  value  the  property 
which  is  at  the  time  of  the  valuation  being  devoted  by  the 
carrier  to  the  public  use.  That  property  may  be  endued  with 
certain  elements  of  value,  and  its  rate-making  value  may 
perhaps  l:>e  added  to  or  sul)tracted  from  by  various  consiaera- 
tions,  but  the  thing  with  which  you  deal  is  always  the  proj>- 
erty  which  is  being  devoted  to  the  public  service.  It  is  not 
the  franchise,  for  the  can'ier  has  not  devoted  its  franchise  to 
the  use  of  the  public.  That  is  a  contribution  by  the  public 
for  the  purpose  of  permitting  the  carrier  to  devote  its  property 
to  the  public  use. 

You  are  not  valuing  the  business,  nor  the  strategic  position, 
nor  the  operating  advantages  of  the  carrier,  for  none  of  those 
are  property  devoted  to  the  public  service.  They  are  all 
retained  by  the  carrier  which  continues  to  enjoy,  under  the 
rate  to  be  fixed,  the  full  benefit  of  these  advantages. 

Go  back  to  the  very  beginning,  before  this  carrier  has  begun 
to  render  a  public  service,  and  what  is  the  property  which  at 
the  inception  of  that  service  it  devotes  to  the  public  use. 
Manifestly,  it  is  its  physical  property  and  that  is  all  the 
property  which  it  ever  devotes  to  that  use,  although,  as  sug- 
gested, this  property  may  possess  different  elements  of  value 
at  different  times. 

The  decisions  of  the  same  court  make  it  equally  plain  that 
the  commission  is  to  determine  the  value  of  that  property  as  of 
the  date  of  its  valuation,  ;.  e.,  in  its  depreciated  state.  That 
has  been  clearly  assumed  by  the  court  in  all  the  cases  l^efore 
it  and  was  expressly  so  ruled  in  the  Knoxville  Water  case  and 
the  Minnesota  rate  cases.  This  being  so,  the  commission  will 
generally  begin  its  inquiry  by  taking  the  figure  which  is  shown 
in  our  inventory  as  cost  of  reproduction  new  less  depreciation. 

This  may  not  invariably  be  so.  It  may  sometimes  happen 
that  the  original  cost  of  the  property,  if  the  construction  be 
recent  and  the  facts  clearly  ascertainable,  may  be  more  satis- 
factory than  the  estimate  of  reproduction  furnished  by  our 
engineers;  but  ordinarily  that  figure  is  not  obtainable  and  the 
commission  will  therefore  begin  as  above. 

This  figure  does  not,  however,  represent  the  value  of  the 
property.  Since  that  property  was  new  certain  changes  have 
taken  place.  Most  of  the  property  has  depreciated  and  is  for 
that  reason  of  less  value,  but  certain  of  it  has  appreciated  and 
is  of  greater  value.  It  is  universally  admitted  that  an  old 
and  seasoned  roadbed  is  worth  more  for  the  transaction  of 
business  than  a  new  one. 

Now,  the  Supreme  Court  has  declared  that  just  as  deprecia- 
tion must  be  subtracted,  so  appreciation  must  be  added.    The 


la(l  tliat  the  ( oniiiii>.>i()ii  liiid>  great  difliiulty  in  determining 
the  value  of  this  appreciation  in  dollars  is  no  excuse  for  not 
doing  so. 

I  have  ])reviously  jM)inted  out  to  ihe  commission  that  appre- 
ciation is  largely  a  jjnxess  of  nature  and  that  in  .so  far  as  it 
involves  the  i-xinnditure  of  mone)  that  cost  is  paid  for  as  a 
part  of  ojK'rating  exiH-n.se,  and  therefore  by  the  jjublic.  If, 
therefore,  the  carrier  has  enjoyed  sufficient  earnings  with 
which  to  pay  its  oixrating  expen.ses,  a  proj^er  sum  for  depre- 
ciation, and  a  return  upon  the  investment,  there  is  no  reason 
in  equity  why  anything  should  be  allowed  for  appreciation. 
It  seems  to  me,  however,  that  the  Supreme  Court  clearly 
indicates  that  sometiiing  should  be  added  on  this  account  even 
though  the  value  so  reached  may  finally  be  modified  by  other 
considerations. 

The  commission  must  also  add  something  on  account  of 
going  concern  value.  After  the  decision  of  the  Des  Moines 
gas  case  it  was  assumed  in  many  quarters  that  nothing  need 
be  added  for  going  value  in  a  rate  case,  but  the  language  of 
that  case  was  squarely  opj)oscd  to  this  interpretation,  and 
still  later  in  the  Denver  water  case  the  court  expressly  held 
that  an  addition  for  going  concern  should  Ije  made.  Probably 
the  mo.st  difficult  part  of  your  task  is  the  determination  of 
the  amount  to  be  added  for  this  item. 

In  attempting  to  analyze  the  concept  defined  as  going  con- 
cern value,  it  has  seemed  to  me  that  there  were  three  varieties, 
or,  more  properly  expressed,  perhaps,  three  elements,  which, 
might  attach  to  and  overlap  one  another  in  the  same  property. 
These  may  be  designated  commercial,  early  losses,  and 
structural. 

Commercial. — This  kind  of  going  value  arises  out  of  the 
successful  operation  of  the  property.  This  property  has  been, 
established  as  a  going  concern.  Exj^erience  has  shown  that 
it  is  a  profitable  concern.  Plainly  this  kind  of  value  depends 
upon  the  earnings  of  the  railroad  past  and  prospective. 

It  was  this  kind  of  going  value  which  the  master  declined  to- 
allow  in  the  Des  Moines  case  and  properly,  as  the  court  finally 
held.  Three  hundred  thousand  dollars,  in  his  judgment,  is 
the  amount  which  a  purchaser  would  pay  over  and  above  the 
mere  cost  of  reproducing  the  property  and  upon  which  a  seller 
would  insist  liy  reason  of  the  fact  that  this  gas  plant  has 
demonstrated  its  commercial  worth. 

I  can  not  believe  that  this  kind  of  going  value  can  be  at  all 
considered  by  you  in  finding  the  rate-making  value  for  which 
you  are  in  search,  and  for  several  reasons. 

(a)  You  are  asking  for  the  value  of  the  property,  not  for 
the  value  of  the  business.  The  value  which  you  seek  is  a 
pennanent  value,  depending  upon  what  the  carrier  is  devoting 
to  the  public  service,  and  not  a  value  which  varies  with  the 
fluctuations  of  the  stock  market  or  the  ups  and  downs  of  net 
earnings. 

Consider  for  a  moment  the  Texas  &  Pacific.  Here 
is  a  property  of  magnificent  prospects  which  did  not  mate- 
rialize. For  many  years  it  struggled  along,  a  part  of  the  time 
in  the  hands  of  a  receiver  and  tlie  rest  of  the  time  just  going. 
in.  A  few  years  ago,  however,  on  that  portion  of  the  line 
west  of  Fort  \^'^rth,  which  had  been  the  poorest  portion,  oil 
was  discovered,  and  that  development  and  what  goes  with  it 
has  converted  that  part  of  the  Texas  &  Pacific  from  a  worth- 
less into  a  profitable  piece  of  property.  Can  it  be  that  this 
discover}'  doubled  and  tripled  the  value  of  the  property 
devoted  by  that  carrier  to  the  public  service  upon  which  it  was 
entitled  to  earn  a  fair  return  if  it  could  under  reasonable 
rates?  If  oil  were  to  be  struck  upon  the  Texas  Midland, 
would  this  affect  the  rate-making  value  of  that  property  ?  If 
so,  every  gusher  which  comes  in,  or  goes  out,  raises  or  lowers 
that  value. 

Let  us  assume  a  case  of  a  different  kind.  Here  is  a  railroad 
connecting  two  important  bus-'ness  centers  and  the  only  road 
which  does  connect  those  centers.  Its  traffic  is  large  and  its 
net  earnings  have  been  ample.     The  prosperity  of  this  road. 
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liowever,  had  attracted  attention.  A  rival  is  built.  Perhaps 
two  roads  are  constructed.  The  business  which  formerly  went 
by  one  line  is  now  divided  by  two  or  three,  the  total  amount 
not  being  materially  increased.  That  railroad  which  was 
formerly  extremely  prosperous  can  not  pay  its  operating 
expenses.  Is  it  possible  that  the  building  of  the  second  road 
divided  by  two  the  rate-making  value  of  the  first  and  that  the 
building  of  the  third  entirely  destroyed  that  value  in  the  case 
of  all  three? 

The  files  of  the  commission  afford  another  most  excellent 
illustration  of  this  same  proposition.  It  will  be  remembered 
that  some  years  ago  the  citizens  of  Cincirmati  brought  a  peti- 
tion asking  that  rates  upon  the  Cincinnati  Southern  \x  re- 
duced, and  it  was  demonstrated  upon  that  hearing  that  the 
Cincinnati  Soutliem  upon  the  business  which  it  transacted 
earned  a  very  large  return  upon  its  investment,  or  upon  what 
it  would  cost  to  reproduce  the  property.  The  petitioners  con- 
tended that  the  commission  should  establish  rates  which  would 
\ield  only  a  fair  return  upon  the  cost  of  that  property. 

It  appeared  that  the  earnings  of  the  Cincinnati  Southern 
were  largely  from  its  through  business,  and  that  this  through 
business  depended  upon  the  fact  that  it  was  under  lease  to 
the  Southern  Railway,  which  was  able  to  divert  to  it  an  exten- 
sive traffic.  Without  the  Southern  Railway,  without  the 
through  business  which  came  to  it  from  that  source,  the 
property  would  hardly  have  earned  under  existing  rates  a  fair 
return  upon  its  cost. 

The  conmiission  held  in  that  case  that  reference  must  be 
had,  not  merely  to  the  Cincinnati  Southern,  but  to  other  roads 
handling  the  same  kind  of  traffic  which  must  be  affected  by  a 
change  in  rate  upon  the  Cincinnati  Southern,  and  the  Supreme 
Court  accepted  that  view.  Now,  it  is  possible  that  if  upon  the 
termination  of  the  lease  of  the  Southern  of  tliis  jjroperty  there 
were  to  be  a  readjustment  of  connections  and  of  ownership 
so  that  the  Southern  no  longer  passed  over  to  the  Cincinnati 
Southern  its  through  business,  that  circumstance  would  reduce 
the  value  of  that  property  from  something  ver}'  much  above 
its  cost  or  its  investment  to  something  very  much  Mow? 

(b)  It  is  not  unjust  to  the  carrier  if  this  commercial  value 
be  disregarded  in  the  statement  of  the  rate-making  value.  If 
a  carrier  has  favorable  connections,  a  strong  strategic  posi- 
tion, unusual  operating  conditions,  it  continues  to  enjoy  the 
benefit  of  all  these  advantages.  The  Kansas  City  Southern 
has  shown  you  that  of  the  five  roads  within  the  territory  in 
which  it  operates,  upon  which  rates  must  be  the  same,  it  has 
superior  advantages  of  various  kinds.  If  this  be  so,  then, 
when  the  common  competitive  rates  are  established,  the 
Kansas  City  Southern  under  those  rates  will  enjoy  net  earn- 
ings in  excess  of  those  of  its  competitors  exactly  in  proportion 
as  it  possesses  above  them  these  so-called  advantages. 

To  recognize  commercial  value  in  determining  the  rate- 
making  value  would  be  unjust  to  the  public,  for  if  the  value 
be  determined  by  capitalizing  these  advantages  and  a  rate 
fixed  upon  that  value,  and  if  the  carrier  in  the  use  of  that  rate 
also  enjoys  the  l:)enefit  of  these  advantages,  is  there  not  a 
duplication? 

(c)  In  no  one  of  the  cases  which  have  come  before  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court  has  the  claim  that  exchange 
value  ought  to  determine  the  rate-making  value  been  approved. 
There  was  in  the  original  Smyth-Ames  case  a  suggestion  that 
the  market  value  of  stocks  and  bonds  should  be  considered, 
but  that  suggestion  has  been  repeated  in  no  subsequent  case 
and  never  has  been  acted  upon  in  any  case. 

The  whole  proposition  involves  a  legal  absurdity.  A  rate- 
making  value  is  to  be  stated  for  the  purpose  of  determining  a 
fair  rate.  Commercial  value  is  determined  by  the  rates 
actually  in  effect.  If,  therefore,  commercial  value  is  to 
determine  rate-making  value,  and  rate-making  value  is  to 
determine  the  rate,  then  the  present  rates  must  be  right.  The 
Supreme  Court  has  several  time-^  in  other  connections  pointed 
out  the  fallacy  of  this  reasoninsj  in  a  circle. 


In  the  Minnesota  rate  cases  the  court  had  before  it  the 
Minneapolis  &  St.  Louis,  a  very  poor  road,  with  the  Great 
Northern  and  Northern  Pacific,  two  very  prosperous  roads, 
but  here  it  is  nowhere  suggested  t^y  any  person  that  a  different 
rule  for  the  ascertainment  of  the  fair  value  of  these  properties 
sliould  be  applied  for  this  reason. 

It  is  confidently  believed  that  the  commission  must  reject 
value  as  determined  by  earnings  or  exchange  value  as  a 
measure  of  the  rate-making  value  which  is  to  be  stated. 

Early  losses. — A  second  kind  of  going  value  is  associated 
with  early  losses  in  the  operation  of  the  property. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  many  railroads  which  ought  to 
have  Ijeen  built  and  which  have  subsequently  justified  their 
building  did  not  during  the  first  years  of  their  operations 
}ield  a  proper  return  upon  the  investment.  Unless  the  right 
of  the  owners  of  such  a  property  to  recoup  tliemselves  in  later 
years  of  prosperity  for  these  early  losses  is  recognized,  it  must 
be  evident  that  private  capital  will  not  embark  in  the  con- 
struction of  railroads.  Clearly  some  way  mu.«t  l>e  found  by 
which  to  permit  this  recoupment. 

At  the  same  time  it  is  equally  apparent  that  losses  can  not 
determine  the  value  of  a  property.  Otherwise  the  property 
which  pays  the  least  would  be  the  most  valuable  and  that 
value  would  be  an  ever-increasing  amount.  Unless  a  carrier 
justifies  within  a  reasonable  time  its  building  and  is  able  to- 
make  up  the  losses  which  it  sustained  in  the  early  years  of  its 
operation,  the  owners  should  suffer  the  loss  which  ought  not 
to  be  allowed  to  enhance  the  value  of  the  property. 

This  would  mean  that  there  should  he  a  definite  period, 
differing  perhaps  with  different  carriers,  within  which  losses 
might  be  recouped,  and  that  unless  the  loss  had  been  made 
good  within  this  period  the  value  should  not  be  increased  on 
that  account.  For  my  own  part  I  am  extremely  reluctant  to 
admit  that  an  operating  loss  can  ever  add  to  the  value  of  the 
property  upon  which  the  carrier  is  entitled  to  an  earning  for 
all  time.  Such  losses  might  well  be  regarded  as  an  asset  of 
the  value  and  the  carrier  permitted  to  amortize  the  same 
provided  it  can  do  so  within  a  reasonable  period  to  be  fixed. 

Structural  going  value. — Before  a  railroad  can  be  success- 
fully run  its  operating  organization  must  be  built  up.  This  is 
not  accomplished  by  simply  hiring  so  many  people.  The 
relation  between  these  people  must  be  established.  A  working 
organization  must  be  developed.  The  same  people,  after  this- 
organization  is  perfected,  will  transact  much  more  business 
and  in  a  much  more  satisfactory  way  than  at  the  beginning. 

It  IS  also  necessary  that  the  operators  of  these  railroads 
become  familiar  with  the  property.  Its  weak  points  and  its 
strong  points  must  be  developed.  What  traffic  it  can  handle 
to  advantage,  both  through  and  local,  and  how  that  traffic  is 
to  be  obtained  and  how. handled  must  be  thought  out.  No- 
organization  can  economically  handle  the  business  of  a  rail- 
road until  that  railroad  is  thoroughly  understood. 

Finally  and  perhaps  principally,  this  railroad  must  estab- 
lish itself  with  the  public.  People  must  learn  that  there  is 
such  a  railroad,  must  come  to  know  the  extent  to  which  it  can 
be  used,  must  have  confidence  in  its  ability  to  transact  the 
business  which  is  committed  to  it. 

This  kind  of  going  value  inheres,  .so  to  speak,  in  the  prop- 
erty itself.  This  railroad,  considered  purely  as  an  instrument 
for  the  obtaining  and  the  transacting  of  business,  has  this 
added  element  of  value.  This  property  has  been  put  intO' 
motion.  It  has  become  an  instrument  of  traffic.  It  has 
acquired  a  business  and  is  handling  that  business.  It  has 
developed  its  organization  for  that  puqx)se.  It  has  estab- 
lished itself  as  a  railroad  in  the  estimation  of  the  public. 
This  kind  of  going  value  attaches  to  the  property  itself  and  is 
tiie  same  whether  the  exchange  value  of  that  ]iropert)'  is  great 
or  small. 

If  I  am  right  in  my  contention  that  structural  going  con- 
cern value  and  appreciation  should  be  added  to  the  depre- 
ciated value  of  the  property,  in  what  way  are  these  values  ta 
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\>c  ilrtirmiiH'd?  Tliis  is  lor  the  commission  and  is  entirely  a 
(juestion  of  juilnmeiit.  I'lu;  commission  is  under  no  oidiKation 
to  state  the  menUil  processes  by  which  it  arrives  at  tliat  con- 
clusion, nor  iloes  it  seem  to  me  that  it  should  attempt  to  do 
so.  I  wish,  however,  to  point  out  to  liie  commi.ssion  the 
method  which  I  would  niv.self  pursue  in  the  hope  that  it  may 
lead  to  discussion  which  will  lie  of  real  help  to  the  commission 
in  the  solving  of  this  problem. 

lake  a  railroad  which  is  just  completed  and  ready  to  be 
put  into  oiK-ration.  It  starts  off.  Irom  tlie  first  its  equipment 
begins  to  depreciate  and  continues  to  depreciate.  With  the 
road  this  is  otherwise.  Certain  parts  of  that  portion  of  the 
property  begin  to  appreciate  from  the  first.  The  facts  in  this 
respect  need  not  be  repeated.  The  road  solidifies,  its  weak 
spots  develop,  it  lx;comes  adapted  to  its  use.  Its  organization 
is  perfected.  Its  business  is  established.  All  this  requires  a 
certain  amount  of  time  and  costs  a  certain  amount  of  money 
and  adds  to  the  value  of  this  railroad. 

I  have  said  in  my  own  mind  that  the  value  of  this  property, 
considered  as  an  instrument  of  traffic,  as  a  means  of  getting 
and  transacting  business,  would  be  as  great  at  the  end  of  five 
years  as  at  the  beginning.  In  some  respects  the  property  has 
deteriorated,  in  other  respects  it  has  improved,  and  above  all 
it  has  bt^n  put  into  operation.  This,  of  course,  is  entirely  a 
question  of  judgment  which  would  be  answered  very  differ- 
ently by  different  people. 

If  this  assumption  is  correct  it  becomes  possible  to  state  the 
combined  amount  of  appreciation  and  going  value  of  this 
kind,  for  while  tliere  is  no  way  in  which  w-e  can  very  satis- 
factorily determine  appreciation  as  such  or  going  concern 
value  as  such,  we  can  detcmiine  the  depreciation,  and  if  the 
depreciation  is  equal  to  the  combined  appreciation  and  going 
concern  value,  you  have  in  that  way  a  figure  which  can  be 
used. 

Now,  depreciation  in  the  average  railroad  in  the  first  five 
years  is  between  5  and  10  per  cent,  depending  upon  the  prop- 
erty. It  should  be  noted  that  we  are  speaking  of  the  road  and 
not  of  the  equipment.  If  we  assume  that  appreciation  and 
going  concern  value  are  some  7  or  8  per  cent  of  the  cost  of 
reproducing  the  road,  including  general  expenditure  but  ex- 
cluding land,  that  sum  should  be  added  to  the  depreciated  cost 
of  the  property  in  reaching  its  value. 

Up  to  this  point  we  have,  I  think,  followed  the  plain  indi- 
cation of  the  Supreme  Court.  For  the  purp>ose  of  determining 
what  is  to  be  done  with  the  value  thus  obtained  reference  may 
be  had  to  an  actual  case,  and  the  Texas  Midland  may  be 
selected  as  that  case. 

Stated  in  accordance  with  the  plan  suggested,  the  figures 
would  be  as  follows: 

Cost  of  reproduction,   less   depreciation • $2,597,389 

Add    TA    per   cent   of   cost    of   road    new,   including    general    ex-  „,.„,, 

penditurcs,    e.\cludinp    land TCd'-io 

Present   value    of   lands qJ's7C 

Materials    and    su|)plies ?^nnn 

Working     capital      ^0.000 

Total $3,223,038 

The  report  finds  that  the  investment  upon  the  Texas  Mid- 
land may  equal,  but  does  not  exceed,  $2,893,360.  Cost  of 
reproduction  new  plus  the  present  value  of  lands  is 
$3,715,835. 

If  we  substract  from  the  value  above  suggested  materials 
and  supplies  and  working  capital,  since  these  are  not  included 
in  original  cost  or  investment,  we  have  left  $3,066,172,  which 
is  $649,000  less  than  cost  of  reproduction  new  plus  present 
value  of  lands,  and  about  $175,000  in  excess  of  original  cost, 
but  the  difference  between  the  original  cost  and  the  present 
value  of  lands  is  over  $200,000,  which  takes  care  of  the 
entire  excess  of  the  proposed  value  over  investment. 

For  my  own  part,  considering  the  history  of  the  Texas 
Midland,  I  am  satisfied,  from  an  examination  of  the  whole 
matter,  that  something  in  the  vicinity  of  $3,225,000  would 
be  a  fair  value  upon  which  to  permit  the  owners  of  this 
propertv  to  earn.    That  value  includes  materials  and  supplies 


and  working  (iqiital  I  lie  materials  and  sujiplies  are  Stated 
.it  tlie  amount  ailuallv  on  liaiid  up<jn  the  date  of  valuation. 
Ordinarily  this  figure  tan  ))robal>ly  be  accepted. 

In  some  investigations  made  Jjy  me  for  the  director  general 
I  reached  tiie  conclusion  that  ojjerating  revenues  for  one 
month  would  fairly  indicate  tiie  amount  which  should  lie 
allowed  for  working  capital  and  that  rule  has  been  applied  in 
this  case.  I  do  not  suggest  it  to  the  commission  with  much 
confidence. 

It  would  proi)abIy  be  sufficient  if  the  commission  was  to 
omit  these  two  items  from  the  value  stated,  sujjplying  them 
later  in  case  an  actual  use  of  a  total  rate-making  value  were 
to  l)e  made.  Owing  to  change  in  prices,  both  materials  and 
supplies  and  working  capital  would  exceed  today  what  they 
projitrly  were  in  1914. 

If  an  attempt  were  made  to  state  a  value  for  the  Kansas 
City  Southern  by  the  same  method  which  has  been  applied 
to  the  Texas  Midland,  a  somewhat  less  satisfactory  conclusion 
would  lie  reached.  In  its  statistical  return  to  the  commission 
as  of  June  .i0,  1914,  the  Kansas  City  Southern  reported  that 
it  was  unable  to  state  the  cost  of  its  property.  The  account- 
ants of  the  commission  have  gone  i>ack  to  the  original  con- 
struction records,  as  they  were  kept  by  the  construction  com- 
panies, and  from  these  and  the  records  of  the  carrier  have  been 
al)le  to  determine  the  amount  actually  invested.  The  carrier 
itself  agrees  that  this  sum  did  not  exceed  in  round  numbers 
$45,700,000. 

If  a  value  were  to  be  built  up  as  in  case  of  the  Texas 
Midland  it  would  be  some  $4,000,000  or  $5,000,000  less  than 
these  actual  expenditures.  This  is  very  largely  accounted  for 
by  the  fact  that  in  case  of  the  Kansas  City  Southern  there  has 
been  practically  no  increase  in  the  value  of  its  lands,  that  is, 
the  present  value  as  stated  by  us  is  only  a  trifle  larger  than 
the  actual  original  cost,  a  very  unusual  thing  with  as  old  a 
property  as  this. 

It  will  also  be  noted  from  an  examination  of  the  history  of 
the  property  that  this  railroad  has  in  recent  years  been  rebuilt 
so  as  to  secure  much  greater  economy  of  operation,  grades 
having  been  eliminated,  curves  reduced,  heavier  rail  laid,  etc. 
In  the  course  of  this  reconstruction  large  amounts  of  property 
were  of  necessity  abandoned,  and  it  is  quite  probable  that 
more  or  less  of  the  property  retired  may  not  have  been  written 
out  of  the  accounts  of  the  carrier. 

The  history  of  the  development  of  this  carrier  presents  a 
good  illustration  of  a  class  of  items  which  in  my  opinion 
should  be  added  to  the  value  of  the  property.  This  railroad 
was  projected  and  built  to  serve  as  the  most  direct  line  between 
Kansas  City,  representing  the  great  grain-producing  area  west 
of  the  Mississippi  river,  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  It  was  to  be 
the  short  line  by  which  the  products  of  that  enormous  territory 
would  reach  tidewater. 

In  order  to  accomplish  this  purpose  it  was  necessary  to 
make  a  connection  with  the  ocean.  The  terminus  of  the  road 
must  be  such  that  ocean-going  vessels  could  load  and  unload 
at  its  docks.  To  accomplish  this  it  was  necessary  to  construct 
a  canal  and  a  tidal  basin  at  Port  Arthur  at  the  expense  of 
about  $1,000,000.  When  this  had  been  constructed  and  was 
in  operation  it  was  conveyed  to  the  United  States  government 
upon  condition  that  the  government  should  maintain  it  and 
should  also  make  Port  Arthur  a  port  of  import  and  export. 

Now,  it  seems  to  me  that  this  $1,000,000,  which  was 
actually  expended  in  the  construction  of  this  tidal  basin,  is  an 
element  of  value  which  should  be  added  to  the  value  of  the 
Kansas  City  Southern.  That  railroad  is  practically  worthless 
without  it.  It  was  a  part  of  the  original  plan  under  which 
the  road  was  constructed.  The  promoters  of  the  road  actually 
expended  that  money,  and  the  facility  could  not  have  been 
furnished,  the  road  could  not  have  been  completed  without  its 
expenditure.  Looking  to  the  purposes  for  which  it  was  built 
it  was  cheaper  and  more  advantageous  in  every  way  for  the 
carrier  to  convey  this  property  to  the  government  as  it  did 
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rather  than  to  retain  it  itself.  It  seems  to  me,  therefore,  that 
in  equity  and  good  conscience  you  must  add  the  cost  of  pro- 
ducing that  facility  to  the  value  of  the  Kansas  City  Southern 
as  otherwise  stated. 

You  will  frequently  find,  I  think,  as  you  examine  the  vari- 
ous properties  coming  before  you  similar  items  of  expenditure. 
The  outlay  has  been  necessary  in  the  development  of  the 
property.  It  represents  an  actual  expenditure  and  often  a 
thing  now  in  existence,  but  it  is  not  eml^raced  in  cost  of 
reproduction  with  or  widiout  depreciation.  It  has  been  our 
theory  that  in  showing  cost  of  reproduction  the  engineer 
should  deal  only  with  the  property  in  existence.  That  he  can 
sec;  about  that  he  knows.  If  you  allow  him  to  go  further  and 
to  speculate  as  to  what  may  have  been  done  or  may  not  have 
been  done  and  the  cost  of  it  you  introduce  into  that  figure  an 
element  of  uncertainty  which  ought  not  to  be  there.  It  has 
seemed  much  better  to  us  that  items  like  the  canal  and  turning 
basin  of  the  Kansas  City  Southern  should  be  presented  to  the 
commission  when  it  fixes  the  value  of  the  property.  Whether 
a  particular  item  should  be  allowed  is  for  the  commission  in 
each  case. 

The  state  commissions  have  been  inclined  to  insist  that 
original  cost  should  control.  This,  under  the  decisions  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  can  not  be  since  it  is  the  present  value  of  the 
property  and  not  its  original  cost  which  you  are  to  determine. 
Original  cost  is,  however,  one  of  the  items  for  consideration. 

It  should  be  noted  that  there  may  be  a  distinction  between 
original  cost  and  investment.  For  example,  the  Elgin,  Joliet  & 
Eastern,  one  of  the  carriers  before  the  commission  in  this 
proceeding,  claims  to  have  made  additions  to  its  property  now 
in  existence  to  the  amount  of  approximately  $1,500,000  out  of 
operating  expenses.  The  items  of  property  so  paid  for  appear 
in  our  inventory  and  would  be  included  in  the  original  cost 
of  the  property  now  in  existence  as  being  devoted  to  the  public 
service.  Upon  the  other  hand,  that  item  would  not  be  in- 
cluded in  investment.  If  the  claim  of  the  carrier  were  sus- 
tained by  our  investigation  that  item  would  be  reported 
separately  for  such  consideration  as  the  commission  might 
give  it. 

Original  cost  is  not  estimated  except  in  a  limited  way,  as 
indicated  in  the  Texas  Midland  opinion,  but  is  always  re- 
ported when  the  records  of  the  carrier  peiTnit.  Every  effort 
is  made  to  ascertain  and  report  the  investment,  and  this  can 
frequently  be  done  with  a  considerable  degree  of  assurance. 
Just  what  use  can  be  made  of  these  two  items  of  information 
must  depend  on  the  individual  case.  Certainly  they  are  both 
of  significance  and  should  always  receive  careful  attention. 

What  I  am  attempting  to  do  is  to  point  out  to  the  commis- 
sion that  the  Supreme  Court  has  apparently  decided: 

1.  That  the  fixing  of  a  final  value  is  an  act  of  judgment 
upon  a  review  of  all  the  relevant  facts;  but 

2.  That  in  reviewing  and  applying  these  facts  up  to  a  cer- 
tain point  a  definite  plan  has  been  approved,  which  can  in 
ordinary  cases  be  safely  followed. 

V. 

Assuming  that  a  value  has  been  fixed  as  of  a  certain  date, 
in  what  way  is  that  value  to  be  kept  good?  It  has  been  often 
asserted  that  before  this  valuation  could  be  completed  it  would 
be  out  of  date  and  of  no  service,  and  unless  some  method  can 
be  devised  by  which  the  valuation  can  be  kept  up  to  date, 
by  which  we  can  know  from  year  to  year  what  the  value  of 
these  properties  is,  the  valuation  itself  will  in  fact  soon  be 
worthless  or  at  least  of  diminished  and  diminishing  account. 

My  own  thought  has  been  that  when  a  value  had  once  been 
determined  as  of  a  certain  date,  we  might  add  to  this  value 
actual  expenditures  for  additions  and  betterments  and  deduct 
actual  cost  of  retirements. 

Order  3  has  been  adopted  for  the  purp>ose  of  accomplishing 
this  thing.  Under  that  order  carriers  are  required  to  keep  in 
a  certain  specified  wav  their  records  of  additions  and  retire- 
ments.    An  authority  must  be  issued  in  every  case,  either  for 


the  addit.on  or  for  the  retirement.  In  case  of  the  addition  a 
complet.on  report  must  be  made  up  in  every  instance.  These 
completion  reports  are  not  filed  with  the  commission,  since  to 
care  for  them  all  would  be  an  almost  intolerable  burden,  and, 
it  seemed  to  us,  an  unnecessary  one,  but  the  carrier  is  required 
to  file  from  time  to  time  a  list  of  these  projects  and  at  the 
end  of  each  year  is  required  to  file  a  statement  showing  the 
amount  of  money  expended  in  each  project  and  the  cost  of 
each  retirement.  We  must  know  whether  these  amounts  are 
properly  arrived  at,  and  this  will  require  a  considerable  but 
not  an  excessive  amount  of  work  when  the  system  is  once 
fairly  inaugurated  and  under  way. 

Assuming  that  these  records  have  been  properly  policed 
and  that  we  have  at  the  end  of  each  year  a  statement  of  retire- 
ments and  additions,  would  it  not  be  entirely  fair  to  state  the 
value  of  this  property  by  subtracting  the  cost  of  the  retirement 
and  adding  the  cost  of  the  betterment.  It  is  true  that  you  dO' 
pass  in  a  way  from  the  structural  to  the  investment  theory, 
but  it  is  also  true  that  nothing  perhaps  more  fairly  represents 
the  value  of  the  Isetterment,  for  the  time  being,  at  least,  than 
its  actual  cost  when  known. 

These  completion  reports  are  kept  by  valuation  sections  and 
in  the  units  of  our  inventory,  so  that  it  would  be  possible  at 
any  time,  were  it  desired,  to  bring  these  inventories  to  date 
and  apply  whatever  price  might  seem  just.  Personally  I  do 
not  believe  this  will  ever  be  done.  It  would  be  a  considerable 
task  to  do  it  after  an  interval  of  several  years,  but  the  means 
will  be  available. 

Two  possible  difficulties  exist  in  the  accomplishing  of  this 
plan — depreciation  of  .structures  and  increase  in  value  of 
lands. 

If  the  commission  would  prescribe  a  definite  rate  of  depre- 
ciation for  the  different  classes  of  equipment  the  books  of  the 
carrier  would  at  any  time  show  roughly  the  depreciated  value 
of  its  equipment.  In  case  of  the  average  railroad  more  than 
10  or  15  years  old,  it  can  safely  be  assumed  that  maintenance 
takes  care  of  depreciation.  Carriers  insist,  and  the  best 
thought  I  have  been  able  to  give  the  matter  convinces  me  of 
the  correctness  of  their  position,  that  this  rule  can  be  safely 
applied.  A  new  road  must,  of  course,  be  depreciated  during 
the  early  years  of  its  operation,  and  special  properties  must 
be  individually  treated.  For  example,  maintenance  would  not 
take  care  of  depreciation  in  case  of  the  terminal  company 
which  owns  the  South  Station  at  Boston,  upon  which  an 
engineering  report  has  just  been  submitted.  The  principal 
item  there  is  the  station  itself,  and  while  that  building  would 
stand  for  an  almost  indefinite  time,  still  it  is  reasonably  cer- 
tain that  in  the  changing  needs  and  conditions  of  Boston  that 
station,  in  process  of  time,  will  become  obsolete.  Some  annual 
allowance  for  depreciation  should  therefore  be  made.  On  the 
whole,  however,  depreciation  offers  no  obstacle  to  the  execu- 
tion of  this  plan. 

With  lands  it  is  different.  Carrier  lands  have  been  increas- 
ing in  most  sections  of  this  country  for  the  last  half  century. 
They  are  increasing  rapidly  just  now,  and  while  the  prices  of 
today  are  abnormal  and  will  recede,  still  at  the  end  of  10  or 
20  years  the  present  value  of  carrier  lands  as  we  report  that 
item  will  undoubtedly  be  greater  and  in  some  instances  mate- 
rially greater  than  on  valuation  date. 

Apparently  there  is  no  way  in  which  this  item  can  be  cor- 
rected save  through  a  reappraisal,  or  what  is  equivalent  to 
that.  For  my  own  part  I  very  strongly  feel  that  carriers  ought 
not  to  be  allowed  any  increment  of  value  in  case  of  their 
carrier  lands.  The  right  to  use  private  lands  for  the  construc- 
tion and  maintenance  of  these  avenues  of  public  transporta- 
tion is  not  property;  it  is  more  analogous  to  a  franchise. 
There  is  little  distinction  between  the  right  granted  a  carrier 
by  a  municipality  to  use  a  portion  of  its  street  and  that 
acquired  under  its  charter  through  the  exercise  of  eminent 
domain.  It  is  perhaps  just  to  allow  this  increase  in  value  up 
to  the  present  time  since  it  has  been  generally  understood  that 
this  was  to  be  done;  but  such  an  added  value  has  no  basis  of 
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\l. 

riiis  war,  with  its  t()n.M((iuiit  inllalioii  of  values,  has  in- 
trmluted  another  element  of  jjreat  si^nifieanee  into  this  valu- 
ation. Our  engineering  prices  are  detemiined  as  of  June  .U), 
1^14.  The  cost  of  reprodueing  a  railroad  today  would  he 
at  least  75  per  cent  more  than  in  I'M 4  and  the  cost  of  equip- 
ping it  would  he  two  and  one-half  times  as  much.  If  re- 
production cost  is  to  govern,  and  if  present  values  are  to 
determine  cost  of  reproduction,  the  value  of  the  railroad 
projjcrty  of  this  country  has  l)een  doubled  without  the  ex- 
penditure of  a  dollar  ujK^n  the  part  of  its  owners. 

It  is  evident  that  if  these  prices  continue  jx'nnanent,  even 
to  a  motlitied  extent,  a  question  of  tremendous  importance 
is  presented  which  may  even  involve  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment, anil  ufX)n  that  question  I  express  no  opinion  whatever. 
If  the  commission  were  to  make  a  valuation  upon  the  l)asis 
of  present  prices  and  to  establish  rates  which  would  yield  a 
fair  return  upon  that  valuation,  most  unfortunate  results 
must  ensue.  We  should  assume  for  the  present  that  these 
prices  are  abnormal,  as  most  men  believe  they  are,  and  should 
proceed  accordingly. 

Upon  this  assumption  it  seems  to  me  that  exactly  the 
method  above  outlined  should  Ije  followed.  A  value  should 
be  determined  as  of  the  valuation  date  of  each  property, 
applying  prices  of  1914  or  normal  prices,  and  to  that  value 
should  Ix^  added  the  actual  expenditures  made  by  the  car- 
rier for  additions  and  betterments  to  its  property.  In  that 
way  the  carrier  W'ill  be  given  the  benefit  of  higher  prices 
in  so  far  as  it  has  been  obliged  to  pay  those  prices  in  the  im- 
provement of  its  property.  This  would  be  entirely  just  as 
to  those  roads  which  bear  a  valuation  date  previous  to  June 
,iO,  1916,  for  up  to  that  time  there  had  been  no  considerable 
ad\-ance  in  j)rice.  A  moment's  consideration  will  show  that 
it  might  not  be  just  to  a  road  bearing  a  later  valuation  date. 

The  Texas  Midland  was  valued  as  of  June  30,  1914,  and 
all  additions  since  that  date  are  to  be  put  in  at  actual  cost. 
Suppose  that  the  Texas  Midland  w'ere  to  \>e  valued  as  of 
June  30,  1919.  Assume  also  that  certain  additions  and 
betterments  had  been  made  during  the  years  1917,  1918,  and 
1919.  These  additions  would  appear  in  the  inventory  and 
to  that  inventory  would  be  applied  the  prices  of  1914.  The 
carrier  would  not  therefore  be  allowed  the  full  amount  of  its 
expenditures  for  improvements  in  recent  years.  This  would 
manifestly  operate  to  the  disadvantage  of  those  carriers 
whose  valuation  date  is  subsequent  to  June  30,  1916,  when 
prices  began  to  advance. 

For  the  purpose  of  equalizing  this  it  has  been  the  thought 
■of  the  Bureau  of  Valuation  that  while  we  should  make  up 
•our  inventory  as  of  the  valuation  date,  and  should  apply 
prices  as  of  June  30,  1914,  we  should  permit  the  carrier 
to  show  the  excess  of  its  actual  expenditures  for  additions 
and  Ijetterments  over  the  price  as  established  by  us  since 
prices  l>egan  to  advance  and  that  this  excess  should  be  added 
to  the  cost  of  reproduction  as  of  the  valuation  date. 

Lands  can  not  be  handled  in  this  manner.  If  the  carrier 
is  to  be  allowed  for  the  unearned  increment  in  value  of  its 
operative  lands,  I  see  no  way  in  which  this  can  be  arrived 
at  with  accuracy  except  by  a  new  appraisal.  An  estimate  of 
the  percentage  of  increase  could  probably  be  made  with  con- 
siderable accuracy. 

I  may  perhaps  say  that  up  the  present  time  there  has  been 
no  great  increase  in  the  value  of  terminal  lands  and  these 
constitute  the  major  part  of  that  item.  Rural  lands  have 
in  some  instances  in  the  newer  parts  of  the  country  very 
materially  advanced. 

As  stated  in  the  beginning  I  have  not  attempted  in  this 
memorandum  to  discuss  or  apply  court  decisions.  All  I 
have  attempted  to  do  here  is  to  merely  suggest  a  practical 
method  which  might  be  followed  in  stating  a  final  value.     I 


led  \iry  >lr<)ngly  that  the  j»resent  emergeniy  re(|uires  that 
ihc  II  niniission  should  at  the  earliest  |)ossible  moment  begin 
llu'  dilermination  of  su(  h  values  and  should  continue  it  as 
rajjidly  as  may  1k'. 

It  lias  all  along  iiecn  my  tiiought  that  the  commission  ought 
not  to  state  a  value  until  it  (ould  know  what  tlic  general 
effect  of  any  ])lan  ado])ted  by  it  might  be.  Our  work  has 
gone  far  enough  so  that  I  feel  satisfied  in  my  own  mind  that 
the  plan  suggested  would  not  result  in  any  violent  dislocation 
of  railroad  values  and  would  lie  fairly  just  to  the  carrier 
and  the  public. 


Plumb  Plan  League   "News" 

THE  is.suK  FOR  I'laiKiAKV  7  of  "Labor,"  the  weekly  news- 
l>aper  published  by  the  IMumb  Plan  League,  carries  on 
its  first  page  an  editorial  in  large  type  headed  "Wanted; 
200  Workers  and  Farmers  in  Congress,"  in  which  labor  and 
the  farmer  are  advised  to  begin  to  organize  now  and  to 
mobilize  their  votes  to  accomplish  this  purpose.  The  editorial 
says  there  are  nearly  90,000,000  wage  earners  and  farmers  in 
the  United  States,  yet  they  have  not  more  than  a  score  of 
rej>resentatives  in  both  branches  of  Congress,  whereas  the 
lavwers  have  260  members  and  the  bankers  have  many  times 
their  quota,  as  have  the  packers  and  food  gamblers.  The 
steel  trust,  the  sugar  trust,  the  lumber  trust  and  the  mine 
owners  are  said  to  \x  more  than  adequately  represented. 

This  issue  of  "Labor"  has  been  looked  forward  to 
with  some  interest  because  of  its  previous  predictions  that  the 
conferees  on  the  railroad  bill  would  be  unable  to  agree,  that 
there  would  be  no  railroad  legislation  by  March  1,  and  that 
the  railroads  would  be  retained  by  the  government.  The 
conferees  announced  their  agreement  on  Wednesday,  February 
4,  in  the  form  of  a  compromise  between  the  Esch  and  Cum- 
mins bills,  without  the  anti-strike  clause,  but  including  the 
rate-making  rule  which  has  been  so  violently  opposed  by  the 
labor  press.  The  Plumb  paper  does  not  include  this  news. 
Its  story  on  the  conferees  says  Congress  may  soon  make  a 
final  decision  on  the  railroad  issue  and  that  everything  indi- 
cates that  the  conferees  on  the  railroad  bills  have  encountered 
another  snag  and  that  their  plan  to  report  a  compromise  bill 
will  not  succeed.  It  is  stated  that  "the  conferee"  failure  to 
reach  an  agreement  is  due  not  to  their  inability  to  get  together, 
but  to  the  fact  that  they  are  afraid  to  present  to  the  House 
and  Senate  a  compromise  which  is  acceptable  to  Wall  Street. 
They  fear  that  such  a  proposal  would  be  overwhelmingly 
defeated. 

The  Plumb  paper  continues  to  discuss  the  Esch  and  Ciun- 
mins  bills  as  if  they  were  intended  to  return  the  railroads  to 
their  owners  on  March  1  and  to  ignore  the  fact  that  that  has 
been  accomplished  by  the  President's  proclamation  relinquish- 
ing the  roads  as  of  March  1,  which  was  issued  on  December 
24  without  waiting  for  the  legislation;  and  it  strongly  advises 
its  readers  to  "write  today  and  ask  your  Senators  and  Con- 
gressmen to  vote  against  any  conference  report  which  returns 
the  railroads  to  private  ownership  and  to  support  the  proposi- 
tion looking  to  a  two  years  extension  of  federal  control." 

"Labor"  also  prints  a  letter  from  Robert  W.  Woolley  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  calling  attention  to  the 
fact  that  the  paper  in  its  previous  issue  had  misquoted  him  as 
advocating  government  ownership  of  railroads  in  a  speech  at 
Washington.  Mr.  Woolley  begged  to  say  that  in  no  statement 
of  his,  no  matter  when  and  where  delivered,  has  there  been  a 
declaration  for  government  ownership;  that  what  he  has  said 
is  that  "it  will  never  do  to  return  to  the  old  order  of  things 
and  that  the  only  practical  thing  to  do  in  the  present  situation 
is  to  continue  federal  control  for  a  period  of  at  least  two 
years  in  order  that  time  and  American  genius  may  be  given  a 
chance  to  work  out  a  permanent  solution  of  the  railroad 
problem." 
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The  Kin-Han  Railway  Buys 

Prairie  Type  Locomotives 

THK  Kin-Hax  Railway  of  China,  running  from  Pekin 
to  Hankow,  has  purchased  10  Prairie  type  locomotives 
from  the  Lima  Locomotive  Works.     These  locomotives 
are  to  be  used  in  either  freight  or  passenger  service. 

A  number  of  difficult  engineering  problems,  due  to  track 
conditions,  were  encountered  in  the  design  of  these  loco- 
motives. There  were  ver}-  close  limitations  of  weight  for  both 
the  engine  and  tender.  There  were  also  rigid  recjuirements 
in  connection  with  the  counterbalancing  of  the  reciprocating 
parts  and  the  locomotives  were  required  to  pass  over  22-deg. 
curves.  To  meet  these  conditions  and  produce  a  satisfactory 
design  of  locomotive  required  great  care  in  designing  and 
construction.  The  engines  have  been  built  and  fully  meet 
the  requirements  in  all  particulars. 

The  limitations  of  weights  made  it  necessary  to  design  all 
the  parts  as  light  as  possible,  consistent  with  the  proper 
strength.  The  built-up  type  of  construction  of  plates  and 
angles  was  freely  used  in  the  main  frames  and  the  tender 
frame  bracing  wherever  it  was  found  that  such  a  construction 
could  be  satisfactorily  employe T  Care  was  taken  to  produce 
a  symmetrical,  clean  looking  design,  and  wherever  it  was 
feasible  tlie  ])arts  were  made  in  one  piece.     For  exani])!c.  the 


4  ft.  9  in.  wide  and  is  6  ft.  2  in.  long  at  the  floor,  extending 
Inick  on  the  slope  sheet  for  a  distance  of  5  ft.,  giving  a  coal 
capacitv  of  13,300  lb.  The  water  capacity  of  the  tender  is 
4,800  U.  S.  gallons. 

Great  care  was  necessar}'  in  making  the  tender  design  .to 
meet  the  limitations  of  axle  load  as  given  in  the  specification. 
In  general,  the  locomotive  was  designed  along  the  lines  of 
.American  practice  and  the  builders  were  given  a  free  hand  in 
tiie  construction  of  details  so  long  as  they  were  kept  within 
the  limitations  of  the  specifications.  The  general  dimensions 
c  f  the  Iccomotive,  as  well  as  the  actual  weights  as  compared 
with  the  weight  limitations  are  given  in  the  following  tal)le. 

.\ctiial  weiglits      Limit  of  weight 

Front    drivers     32,600  33.000 

.Main    drivers    32,600  33,000 

Rack    drivers    32,000  33,000 

Total    drivers    97,200  99,000 

iMigine    truck     28,400  28,500 

Trailing    truck     30,400  31,300 

!■  ngine.    total    1 56,000  1 58.800 

Tender 

I'ront   wheel    30,400  30,800 

Middle    wheel     30,600  30,800 

Back    wheel    30,600  30.800 

Total     91,600  92,400 

General   Data 

<^age    .■ 4    ft.   8^   in. 

.Service     Mixed 

Fuel    Soft   coal 
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Prairie  Type  Locomotive  with  Six-Wheel  Tender  Built  by  the   Lima  Locomotive  Works  for  the  Kin-Han  Railway  of  China 


guide  yoke  and  the  link  supports  were  made  in  an  integral 
casting,  thus  eliminating  bolted  connections  and  reducing  the 
weight  of  the  parts. 

The  limit  for  the  dynamic  augment  at  a  speed  of  60  klm. 
(37.3  miles)  per  hour  was  specified  at  15  per  cent  of  the 
static  wheel  load.  In  order  to  come  within  these  requirements 
and  at  the  same  time  provide  the  proper  counterbalance,  the 
reciprocating  parts  were  made  of  ver\-  light  design  and  a 
special  method  was  employed  to  secure  an  exact  adjustment 
of  the  counterweights  in  the  driving  wheels.  The  draamic 
augment  requirements  were  met  and  by  means  of  careful 
adjustment  the  proper  counterbalance  was  secured  for  the 
reciprocating  weights. 

The  boiler  is  of  the  extended  wagon  top  type,  radially- 
stayed  and  fitted  with  a  combustion  chamber.  The  loco- 
motives are  equipped  with  superheaters  and  the  reversing 
mechanism  is  of  the  Lawson  patented  screw  type,  which 
provides  for  easy  operation  and  is  fitted  with  a  positive  lock- 
ing device  and  an  indicator  which  shows  the  exact  cut-off  at 
which  the  engine  is  being  operated. 

The  tender  is  of  the  six-wheel,  rigid  wheel  base  type,  with 
plate  side  frames,  the  journal  boxes  working  in  pedestals 
riveted  to  the  outside  plates  of  the  frame.  The  two  rear  pairs 
of  wheels  under  the  tender  are  equalized.  The  tender  tank 
is  20  ft.  8  in.  long  by  9  ft.  8  in.  wide  by  4  ft.  2  in.  high 
inside,  and  is  built  up  of  '4 -in.  steel  plate  reinforced  with 
254-in.  by  2i/^-in.  by  5/16-'n.  angles.     The  coal  space  is 


Tractive   effort    25,500  lb. 

Weight  in    working  order 156,000  lb. 

Weight    on    drivers 97,200  jb. 

Weight  of  engine  and  tender  in   working  order 247,600  lb. 

Wheel   base,   driving 13   ft.    10  in. 

Wheel  base,  total 31   ft.  7  in. 

Wheel  base,   engine  and   tender 53   ft.    10  in. 

Cylinders,  diameter   and   stroke 20  in.   Jiy  26  in. 

Vah  cs 

Kind     Piston 

Diameter    12   in. 

(r/Kv/.s- 

Driving,  diameter   over   tires 59  in. 

Driving  journals,   main,  diameter  and  length.  .8;/.   in.  by   11    in. 

Poller 

Style    E.vtended    wagon   top 

Working   pressure    170   lb.    per  sq.   in. 

Outside  diameter  nf  first   ring 61  Vi   in. 

Firebox,    length   and    width 84  in.    by   S4"4    in. 

Tubes,    number  and   outside   diameter 132 — 2  in. 

Flues,   number  and   outside   diameter 21 — SH   in. 

Heating   surface,    tubes   and    flues 1,418  sq.   ft. 

Heating   surface,   firebox,   including   arch   tubes 207  sq.   ft. 

Heating  surface,    total 1 ,625   sq,    ft. 

Superheater    heating    surface 366  sq.   ft. 

Grate  area    31.6  sq.   ft. 

Tender 

Tank     U-shape 

Frame     Plate 

Weight    91,600   lb. 

.Journals,  diameter  and  length i'A  hi.  by  lO'/J   in. 

Water  capacitv 4,800  V.  S.  gal. 

Coal   capacity    13.350  tons 


The  port  of  Sagua,  Cuba,  is   to  be   imijroved,   principally  by 
means  of  dredging,  at  a  cost  of  abottt  $2,000,000. 
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Railroads  Hampered  by 

Severe  Weather  Conditions 

DikKcroK  Gk.nk.kai,  1 1  inks  oh  February  6  autlion/cil  tlic 
iVil  lowing: 
Severe  storms  ranging  over  praitnally  the  entire 
eastern  section  cast  of  Oliio  and  extending  a>  lar  south  as 
West  N'irginia  huvc  seriously  interfered  witli  railroad  opera- 
tions in  the  last  48  hours.  These  storms  have  added  to  the 
difficulties  which  resulted  in  January  and  Deceniltcr  from 
storms  in  the  West,  in  Michigan,  in  Ohio  and  in  a  large  part 
of  the  bituminous  coal  prcnlucing  region.  'I"he  situation  has 
been  further  complicated  by  the  wide  prevalence  of  inlluenza 
among  railroad  employees.  For  instance  reports  this  moniing 
showed  2,000  employees  of  the  New  York  Central  alone  ill 
with  the  influenza.  These  unsatisfactory  conditions,  of 
course,  interfere  with  railroad  traffic,  and  it  is  to  be  antici- 
pated that  they  will  influence  railroad  earnings  unsatisfac- 
torily. However,  the  regional  directors  affected  rej)ort  that 
the  ofluers  and  emplo}ees  of  the  various  railroads  are  domg 
tiieir  utmost  to  keep  traffic  moving  and  overcome  the  extreme 
difficulties. 

Region;']  Director  Hardin  of  the  Ea.stern  region,  with  head- 
quarters at  New  '^'ork,  has  reported  a  severe  blizzard  in  New 
England,  the  Middle  .\tlantic  states  and  in  the  northern  part 
of  New  York.  Floating  operations  at  New  York  have  been 
oractically  suspended  during  the  storms.  The  weather  has 
seriously  interfered  with  railroad  operations  and  passenger 
train  performance,  on  account  of  freezing  switches,  high 
winds,  drifting  snow,  etc.  The  railroads  are  loading  material 
for  filling  washouts  with  the  object  of  restoring  service  as 
soon  as  the  tide  permits. 

Regional  Director  Baldwin  of  the  Allegheny  region,  with 
headquarters  at  Philadelphia,  has  reported  severe  weather 
conditions  throughout  the  eastern  part  of  his  region,  the  south 
end  of  West  Jersey  and  Seashore  Railroad  being  covered  with 
water  and  necessitating  the  use  of  steam  engines  to  pull 
electric  trains,  800  feet  of  the  Ocean  City  branch  having  been 
washed  out,  the  Stone  Harbor  branch  having  been  partially 
washed  out  and  tracks  also  being  out  of  service  near  Town- 
send  Inlet.  The  Wildwood  branch  was  also  out  of  service 
on  account  of  high  water  and  part  of  the  tracks  at  Cape  May 
was  washed  out. 

Regional  Director  Maher  of  the  Pocahontas  region  with 
headquarters  at  Roanoke,  reported  heavy  rains  along  the 
Virginian  Railroad,  with  a  number  of  small  slides  on  New 
River  division.  He  also  reported  water  over  Low  street  in 
Norfolk,  Va.  Mr.  Maher  pointed  out  that  the  dumping  of 
coal  at  Hampton  Roads  was  light  on  account  of  danger  in 
undertaking  to  berth  or  unberth  vessels  in  the  gale.  The 
situation  at  Norfolk  and  Hampton  Roads  has  interfered  with 
the  delivery  of  coal  to  other  parts  of  the  East. 

Weather  conditions  in  many  parts  of  the  country  were 
worse  in  December  and  January  than  they  have  been  for 
several  years  previous.  For  instance,  the  mean  monthly 
temperature  in  Chicago  in  the  month  of  December,  1919,  was 
21.4,  which  was  lower  than  the  mean  monthly  temperature  of 
December,  1918-17-16-15  and  '14,  and,  similarly,  the  lowest 
temperature  in  Chicago  in  December,  1919,  was  8  degrees 
below  zero,  whereas  the  lowest  temperature  in  the  five  preced- 
ing years  was  3  degrees  below  zero  in  December,  1917.  In 
Chicago,  Toledo,  Duluth,  St.  Paul,  and  Albany,  N.  Y.,  the 
mean  monthly  temperature  was  lower  in  January  of  this  year 
than  in  January  of  any  of  the  five  preceding  years  with  the 
single  exception  of  January,  1918.  The  lowest  temperature 
in  Albany  in  January,  1920,  was  17  degrees  below  zero,  which 
was  low^r  by  6  degrees  than  in  the  Januarj'  of  the  five  pre- 
ceding years. 

In  spite  of  these  adverse  weather  conditions  the  railroads 
loaded  more  traffic  in  January  and  December  just  past  than 
in  the  two  preceding  years.  The  total  number  of  cars  loaded 


In  the  four  weeks  ended  January  24,  1920,  which  arc  the 
last  figures  available,  was  .•i,.i22,928  cars,  whereas  during  tin 
-ame  period  in  1919,  2,829,444  cars  were  loaded  and  in  the 
ame  pcri<Ml  in  1918,  2,619,481  cars  were  loaded.  In  the 
four  weeks  ended  December  27,  1919,  a  total  of  3,100,972 
(ars  were  loaded,  whereas  in  the  same  ])eriod  in  1918, 
3,004,179  cars  were  loaded  and  in  the  same  period  of  1917, 
.i,(i44,6H)  cars  were  loaded. 


Railroads  in  1919  Earned  Only  Half  of 
Standard  Return  Set  by  Cummins  Bill 

TiiK  NKT  OPERATING  iNf'OMF,  of  the  Class  I  railroads  in 
1919  was  about  $515,000,000,  which  represents  a  re- 
turn of  only  2-^  per  cent  on  their  estimated  invest- 
ment of  $19,000,000,000,  according  to  a  preliminary  compi- 
lation of  the  monthly  returns  to  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission.  This  is  just  half  of  the  5^/2  per  cent  pre- 
scribed as  the  standard  in  the  Cummins-Esch  bill  as  agreed 
upon  by  the  conferee  committee  and  represents  about  57  per 
cent  of  the  standard  return  guaranteed  to  the  railroads  dur- 
ing federal  control.  The  Railroad  Administration  state- 
ments increa.se  the  amount  somewhat  by  charging  back  into 
1918  the  retroactive  wage  payments  which  extend  back  into 
that  year  although  paid  in  1919. 

The  preliminary  figures  show  that  while  total  operating 
revenues  pas.sed  the  five  billion  dollar  mark  for  the  first 
time,  amounting  to  $5,181,000,000,  the  operating  expenses 
and  taxes  increased  by  an  even  greater  amount,  totalling  $4,- 
666,000,000  for  the  year.  The  deficit  as  compared  with  the 
standard  return  on  this  basis  is  about  $390,000,000,  although 
Mr.  Hines'  preliminary  statement,  after  recasting  the  ac- 
counts, placed  it  at  $349,000,000.  The  Railroad  Admini- 
stration's complete  statement  for  December  and  the  year  has 
not  yet  been  issued.  Figures  for  193  roads,  operating  232,- 
000  miles,  for  December  show  operating  revenues  amounting 
to  $450,507,568,  an  increase  of  2.69  per  cent  over  Decem- 
ber, 1918;  operating  expenses,  $412,326,315,  an  increase  of 
4.54  per  cent;  taxes,  $22,038,030,  an  increase  of  SO  per  cent, 
and  net  operating  income,  $12,410,261,  a  decrease  of  53.92 
per  cent.  For  the  Eastern  district  the  decrease  in  net  op- 
erating income  was  137  per  cent,  for  the  Southern  district 
it  was  40  per  cent  and  for  the  Western  district  it  was  5.74 
per  cent. 

The  railroads  having  operating  revenues  above  $25,000,- 
000  (which  report  about  80  per  cent  of  the  total  operating 
revenues  of  the  Class  I  roads),  according  to  the  monthly  re- 
port of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  earned  in  1919 
a  net  operating  income  of  $429,551,778,  as  compared  with 
$546,687,677  in  1918.  Their  total  operating  revenues  were 
$4,127,463,039,  as  compared  with  $3,910,928,814  in  1918, 
and  their  total  operating  expenses  were  $3,498,244,648,  as 
compared  with  $3,188,919,166.  Two  of  these  roads,  the 
Chicago  &  Eastern  Illinois,  and  the  Pittsburgh,  Cincirmati, 
Chicago  &  St.  Louis,  had  operating  deficits  for  the  year, 
while  16  had  deficits  for  December.  For  December  the  $25,- 
000,000  roads  had  a  net  operating  income  of  $14,089,435,  as 
compared  with  $21,647,841  in  1918. 


Senator  Hoke  Smith's  resolution,  noticed  in  the  Railit:ay 
.Igc  of  January  16,  page  264,  calling  for  an  investigation  of 
the  living  conditions  of  trainmen  when  lying  over  at  termin- 
als remote  from  their  homes,  and  of  feasibility  of  requiring 
railroad  companies  to  furnish  better  accommodations,  was 
adopted  by  the  Senate  ;  and  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion, in  accordance  with  the  resolution,  has  ordered  an 
inquiry. 


Annual  Report  of  the  Division  of  Operation 

Demobilization,    Revival    of   Business,   and    Danger   of   Coal 
Shortage  Presented  Difficult  Problems 


CONTINUANCE  OF  MANY  reforms  in  railroad  operation 
inaugurated  under  the  federal  control  of  the  lines  was 
recommended  in  the  annual  report  for  1919  of  W.  T. 
Tyler,  director,  Division  of  Operation  of  the  United  States 
Railroad  Administration,  submitted  to  Director  General 
Walker  D.  Hines.  The  report  pointed  out  in  detail  the 
efficiencies  and  economies  accomplished  in  various  phases? 
of  railroad  operation  and  the  advantages  which  it  says  would 
follow  the  continuance  of  these  measures  when  the  federal 
control  of  the  roads  is  terminated. 

Director  Tyler  emphasized  the  benefits  derived  from  the 
permit  system  for  the  control  of  freight  shipments.  He 
pointed  out  the  congestion  which  results  from  indiscriminate 
efforts  to  move  freight  for  which  the  railroads  have  no  out- 
let. "The  trouble  is,"  he  said,  "that  huge  quantities  of 
freight  are  loaded  and  started  forward  for  which  there  is  no 
outlet,  which  are  in  excess  of  the  ability  of  the  consignee  to 
accept  promptly,  which  exceed  the  digestive  capacity  of  gate- 
ways and  terminals,  or  for  which  vessels  are  not  available 
at  the  ports."  The  remedy  for  this  condition,  Mr.  Tyler's 
report  said,  is  the  control  of  this  freight  at  its  source  through 
the  permit  system,  to  the  measure  of  the  consignee's  ability 
to  accept,  the  railroad's  facilities,  or  the  ports'  capacity.  The 
report  continued: 

"With  the  advent  this  year  of  heavy  traffic,  the  physical 
limitations  of  the  railroad  plant  as  well  as  the  question  of 
vessel  supply  promptly  made  themselves  felt,  and  had  it  not 
been  for  the  vigorous  use  of  the  permit  system  as  developed 
under  federal  control  serious  congestions  would  undoubtedly 
have  occurred. 

As  it  was,  the  operation  of  the  permit  system  made  it  pos- 
sible to  keep  the  heavy  export  business  moving  through  the 
ports,  keep  the  coal  for  tidewater  and  lake  transshipments 
under  control,  move  the  heavy  grain  crop  in  an  orderly  man- 
ner, and  at  the  same  time  handle  a  maximum  volume  of  other 
business  through  the  avoidance  of  congestion  and  the  freeing 
for  other  loading  of  cars  power  and  facilities  which  would  not 
otherwise  have  been  available.  From  time  to  time  shortages 
resulted  in  1919  in  the  car  supply  for  some  cormnodities,  but 
these  shortages  were  minimized  through  the  permit  system. 

"It  is  exceedingly  important  that  the  substantial  benefits 
of  the  permit  system  should  not  be  lost  with  the  end  of  federal 
control  and  arrangements  should  be  made  for  its  continu- 
ance under  some  central  organization  of  the  carriers,  such 
organization  to  have  power  to  establish  permanent  or  tem- 
porary agencies  for  the  issuances  of  permits  from  time  to  time 
as  may  be  necessary.  This  organization  should  also  be 
authorized  to  require  of  the  various  roads  the  repuorts  and 
information  necessary  to  the  successful  handling  of  the 
permit  system." 

Director  Tyler,  commenting  on  the  handling  of  the  car 
supply  for  the  year,  said:  "Another  factor  in  the  successful 
handling  of  the  heavy  business  has  been  the  centralized  con- 
trol of  the  cars  which  has  made  it  possible  to  relocate  equip- 
ment without  reference  to  initials  in  accordance  with  the 
demands  of  commerce.  This  is  another  feature  which  should 
be  continued  under  proper  limitations  under  a  central  organ- 
ization of  the  railroads  themselves. 

"The  common  use  of  cars  was  not  only  successful  with 
reference  to  the  box,  stock,  and  flat  cars,  but  it  was  parti- 
cularly so  as  in  the  case  of  refrigerator  cars,  which  since  July 
1,  1918,  have  been  handled  by  the  Car  Service  Section 
through  a  branch  office  located  at  Chicago.     Tank  cars  have 


also  been  handled  through  this  agency.  With  an  increase 
of  more  than  20  per  cent  in  the  movement  of  fruits  and 
vegetables  compared  with  last  year  and  an  increase  in  the 
distances  hauled,  this  business  was  handled  with  signal  suc- 
cess, notwithstanding  what  would,  except  for  this  centralized 
control,  have  been  a  serious  shortage  of  refrigerator  cars. 
Some  shortages  in  refrigerator  cars  have  resulted,  particularly 
on  the  Pacific  Coast,  and  additional  refrigerators  are  needed 
by  the  railroads." 

In  its  formal  recommendations  as  to  the  handling  of  the  car 
supply,  the  report  said: 

"The  experience  of  the  Car  Service  Section  during  the 
past  years  has  made  it  quite  clear  that  there  should  be  con- 
tinued some  uniformity  of  method  of  car  control  and  distrib- 
ution as  between  portions  of  the  country,  railroads,  stations 
and  shippers.  The  result  of  the  two  years'  work  has  prcv- 
duced,  among  other  things,  uniform  rules  to  govern  the  dis- 
tribution of  coal  cars  and  grain  cars,  and  this  establishes 
practical  uniformity  with  respect  to  the  car  supply  for  the 
two  most  important  commodities  handled  by  the  railroads. 
There  is,  however,  room  for  improvement  along  these  lines 
with  respect  to  other  of  the  important  tonnage-producing 
articles. 

"It  is  therefore  recommended — - 

"That  the  railroads  continue  the  work  of  establishing  uni- 
formity in  rules  governing  car  supply  for  the  various  im- 
portant commodities  handled. 

"That  the  campaign  which  has  been  continued  now  for 
two  years  under  varying  circumstances  for  the  more  effective 
utilization  of  equipment  by  heavier  loading  be  continued. 

"That  every  eftort  be  made  to  continue  and  extend  the 
pooling  of  lake  and  tidewater  coal;  the  railroads  maintain- 
ing the  necessary  organizations  at  all  times  to  handle  traffic 
so  pooled. 

"That  arrangements  be  made  to  set  up,  at  least  in  skele- 
tonized form,  the  organization  necessary  to  control  the  move- 
ment of  traffic  to  and  via  ports  whenever  traffic  conditions 
warrant  by  the  placing  of  embargoes  and  the  issuance  of 
permits." 

Looking  forward  to  the  conditions  which  the  railroads 
must  meet  in  the  near  future,  the  report  said: 

"The  locomotives  of  the  country  are  in  better  condition 
as  a  whole  than  they  have  ever  been  before  during  a  period 
of  very  heavy  business,  and  while  they  number  above  65,100, 
an  adequate  program  for  new  power  should  be  adopted  at 
an  early  date  in  order  to  take  care  of  the  commerce  which 
are  abundant  reasons  for  believing  must  be  handled  by  the 
railroads  in  the  months  and  years  which  lie  just  ahead. 

"There  have  been  completed  in  the  first  nine  months  of 
1919  442  locomotives  which  were  ordered  prior  to  federal 
control,  989  locomotives  built  to  standardized  design  pre- 
pared by  the  United  States  Railroad  Administration,  and 
103  locomotives  constructed  in  railroad  shops,  making  a 
total  of  1,534  new  locomotives  placed  in  service  during  the 
first  nine  months  of  the  current  year. 

"The  program  in  repairing  freight  cars,  with  the  new  cars 
added,  has  resulted  in  rapidly  making  available  an  increased 
number  of  cars  for  the  handling  of  the  business  of  the  fall 
and  winter,  but  these  cars  will  not  be  sufficient  for  the  re- 
quirements of  next  year,  unless  all  signs  fail,  and  a  com- 
prehensive car-building  program  should  be  adopted  by  the 
railroads  as  early  as  practicable. 

"Inadequate  facilities  for  making  repairs  to  locomotives 
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.iiitl  t.ir>  wliiili  Will'  iiii|ili;i>i/.fil  liy  railroiuls  ri'iciviim 
luMvicr  pouir  iluriiii.;  tlu'  \v;ir  witliout  |)ro|)()rti()naU'  iiurrasi-- 
in  facilities  made  mainti'iiaiuc  of  cquipincnt  a  (liftkult  oper- 
ation. Wherever  po.'^silile  terminal  facilitie.s  were  consoli- 
dated to  promote  efficienc)-  as  well  as  to  reduce  overheatl  ex- 
penses. This  permitted  us  to  utilize  the  i)est  of  facilities  for 
the  l)enefit  of  all  the  roads;  844  terminals  have  l)een  so  con- 
solidated durinj^  federal  operation. 

"l-'rom  the  bej^inning  the  mechanical  department  of  the 
Division  of  Operation  has  dilij^ently  endeavored  to  main- 
tain the  e(iuii)ment  without  any  idea  that  economics  should 
or  could  be  realized  i)y  reducing  maintenance  which  the 
equipment  ought  to  receive,  l)Ut  with  the  thought  that  the 
fullest  possible  measure  of  maintenance  should  be  given, 
trying  through  greater  vigilance  to  get  more  maintenance 
per  dollar  of  money  expended  than  would  l)e  olitaincd  if 
such  vigilance  were  lacking." 

Discussing  standardization  of  locomotives  and  freight 
cars,  Director  Tyler  reported: 

"Experience  with  these  standardized  locomotives  and  cars 
has  shown  them  to  be  of  exceptionally  good  design  and  con- 
struction. The  locomotives,  wherever  tested  against  similar 
locomotives  built  to  individual  designs,  have  shown  su- 
periority in  the  matter  of  efficiency  and  economy  in  opera- 
tion, and  while  it  is  yet  too  early  to  give  definite  figures 
with  respect  to  maintenance,  it  is  being  demonstrated  that 
the  standardized  fittings  and  design  of  parts  will  reduce 
maintenance  costs." 

'ihe  coordination  of  terminals  was  recommended  by  Di- 
rector Tyler  as  a  continuing  ]iolicy  for  the  rai''roads.  He 
said: 

"That  the  Railroad  Administration  has  been  justified  in 
the  consolidation  of  terminals  is  shown  by  the  results  ob- 
tained from  this  operation.  The  terminals  ha^  J  not  only 
been  operated  more  economically  but  more  efficiently,  con- 
gestions have  been  lessened  or  avoided,  terminal  delays  re- 
duced, car  supply  increased  by  the  saving  of  cars  from  less- 
carload  service  by  consolidating  those  formerly  loaded  in 
duplicate  for  the  same  destinations,  empty  car  mileage 
avoided,  and  the  interchange  of  cars  with  connections  greatly 
facilitated. 

"The  benefits  from  the  unification  of  terminals  are  so 
many  and  the  improvement  of  the  service  so  marked  that  it 
is  to  be  hoped  that  whatever  the  status  of  the  railroads, 
there  may  be  serious  consideration  given  to  each  case  of 
consolidation,  unification,  or  coordination  before  it  is  dis- 
continued. 

"This  should  Ije  done,  also,  in  each  case  of  the  use  of 
single-track  parallel  lines  as  double  track  and  the  co- 
ordination or  unification  of  water  terminals,  etc.,  so  that  the 
plans  worked  out  under  Federal  control  which  have  resulted 
in  greater  transportation  efficiency  may  be  retained  under 
private  operation  where  it  is  practicable  to  do  so." 

In  di.scussing  maintenance  of  way  work.  Director  Tyler 
said : 

"In  handling  the  maintenance  of  way  work  one  of  the 
most  important  items  that  had  to  be  met  was  the  increasing 
cost  of  labor  and  material.  As  expenditures  for  main- 
tenance of  way  and  structures  represent  al^out  one-sixth  of 
the  total  operating  expenses,  naturally  this  phase  of  rail- 
road administration  has  been  prominent  during  the  year 
and  a  consistent  effort  has  been  made  to  increase  efficiency. 
Regional  directors  have  held  frequent  conferences  on  the 
subject  with  their  federal  managers,  who  in  turn  have  gone 
into  it  with  their  subordinates  with  a  view  to  stimulating 
interest  in  the  effort  to  improve  supervision  over  mainten- 
ance matters  and  to  increase  the  efficiency  of  the  workmen. 
It  is  felt  that  important  progress  has  been  made  and  that 
the  work  done  in  this  direction  will  be  a  benefit  to  the  rail- 
roads for  the  future." 


<)ulbninL;  the  i  oiKhlion,-  wliicli  liic  l)ivi>ion  of  Operation 
(oiilroiUi-d  (luring  tiie  year,  the  report  said; 

"The  year  1919  has  been  divided  very  evenly  between  a 
|)eri(xl  of  business  depression,  during  which  there  was  a 
very  general  hesitation  on  the  ])art  of  the  jiurdiasers  due 
to  unsettled  price  conditions,  and  one  of  tremendous  busi- 
ness revival  in  practically  all  lines. 

"From  a  condition  in  which  there  were  stored  over  480,000 
freight  cars  for  which  there  was  no  loading,  developments 
were  such  that  a  little  after  midyear  these  were  not  only 
i|uickly  ab.sorljed,  but  a  condition  of  shortage  developed. 

"In  short,  the  recovery  of  iiusiness  was  rapid  and  so  com- 
plete that  from  the  smallest  month's  business  since  1915 
(February,  1919)  with  its  25,700,000  ton  miles,  the  tons 
one  mile  for  October  totaled  40,300,000,  or  the  greatest 
in  the  history  of  our  railroads  except  for  the  one  month  of 
.\ugust,  1918,  when  the  war  pressure  was  at  its  height." 

Director  Tyler's  report  dwelt  on  the  enormous  amount 
of  transportation  involved  in  the  handling  of  troops  during 
the  war  and  during  a  large  part  of  1919.  He  pointed  out 
that  on  November  M),  1919,  approximately  94  per  cent  of 
the  4,000,000  men  called  to  the  colors  had  been  relea.sed 
from  service  and  returned  to  their  homes. 

He  recited  that  from  April,  1917,  to  November  30,  1919, 
there  had  been  moved  15,724,058  men,  involving  the  equiva- 
lent of  nearly  7,000,000,000  miles  of  travel  by  one  passenger; 
he  also  pointed  out  that  25,103  .special  trains  had  been  oper- 
ated, the.se  trains  averaging  424  men  per  train  and  759 
miles  traveled  per  train,  12  cars  per  train,  and  21  miles  per 
hour.  He  showed  that  a  total  of  279,106  passenger  cars, 
including  sleeping  cars,  22,300  baggage  cars,  and  26,524 
.special  freight  cars  for  troop  impedimenta,  totaling  327,930 
cars,  had  been  used  in  connection  with  troop  movements. 
He  also  showed  that  a  total  of  150,000  sick  and  wounded 
men  have  been  moved  by  the  railroads  from  ports  to  hos- 
pitals, etc.,  throughout  the  country,  for  which  the  most  care- 
ful preparation  and  best  possible  service  was  arranged.  Two 
hundred  and  fifteen  cars  were  especially  assigned  in  this 
service,  and  solid  trains  with  sick  and  wounded  were  run 
from  New  York  as  far  as  Camp  Kearney,  Calif.,  and  Camp 
Lewis,  Wash. 

Director  Tyler's  report  showed  that  iii  May,  1919,  the 
Secretary  of  War  said,  regarding  the  handling  of  troops 
by  the  railroads:  "The  splendid  cooperation  received  from 
the  railroads,  both  in  prompt  dispatch  of  the  troops  over- 
seas and  in  handling  the  return  movement,  is  greatly  appre- 
ciated by  the  War  Department,  and  the  magnitude  of  this 
undertaking  is  the  admiration  of  all." 

The  report  reviewed  in  detail  the  steps  taken  by  the 
division  to  handle  the  movement  of  the  grain  crop,  coal  and 
coke  production,  commodities  moving  in  refrigerator  cars, 
and  ether  large  freight  movements  through  the  Car  Service 
Section. 

Early  in  September  it  was  determined  to  be  necessary  to 
move  a  minimum  of  11,000,000  tons  of  coal  a  week  in  order 
to  provide  for  the  needs  of  the  country.  From  that  time 
on  until  the  beginning  of  the  bituminous  coal-miners'  strike 
on  November  1,  this  figure  of  11,000,000  tons  a  week  was 
exceeded  each  week,  the  total  rising  to  13,200,000  tons  dur- 
ing the  week  ended  October  25;  this  figure  constituting  a 
new  high  record  for  the  country.  Subsequent  to  the  coal 
strike  intensive  efforts  were  again  made  to  load  a  maximum 
of  coal,  with  the  result  that  the  movement  on  December  29 
had  reached  the  rate  of  13,000,000  tons  a  week. 

As  to  the  grain  crop,  report  showed  that  according  to  the 
Wheat  Corporation's  latest  available  records,  there  were 
moved  July  1  to  December  12,  1919,  625,484,000  bushels 
of  wheat  from  the  farms,  or  about  674,000  bushels  more 
than  moved  during  the  same  period  in  1918.  During  same 
period  of  1919,  there  had  also  been  ground  by  the  mills 
.1 14,444,000  bu.shels  of  wheat,  or  19  per  cent  more  than  in 
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same  period  in  1918,  and  according  to  the  estimates  of  the 
Wheat  Corporation  of  wheat  to  be  moved,  73  per  cent  had 
been  moved  from  the  farms.  The  report  pointed  out  that 
in  December  the  western  roads  were  greatly  hampered  in 
the  movemnt  of  what  and  com  crops  by  reason  of  an  un- 
usually early  and  severe  storm  of  snow,  which,  together  with 
the  unreasonably  cold  weather,  brought  about  some  conges- 
tion. The  report  also  pointed  out  that,  considering  the  wheat 
crop  as  a  whole,  there  was  about  2  per  cent  more  grown  in 
1919  than  in  1918,  but  that  there  was  considerably  more 
transportation  involved  in  the  movement  for  the  reason  that 
it  was  grown  in  States  more  remote  from  point  of  consump- 
tion. For  instance,  Texas  produced  240  per  cent  more  wheat 
in  1919  than  in  1918  and  Oklahoma  produced  160  per  cent 
more  in  1919  than  in  1918.  The  report  also  stated  that  the 
total  corn  crop  to  be  moved  by  rail  will  involve  approxi- 
mately 418,000  carloads. 

The  report  reviewed  in  detail  the  steps  taken  to  insure 
conservation  of  coal  by  the  railroads,  and  said: 

"A  conservative  estimate  places  the  total  savings  made  for 
the  year  1919  as  compared  with  1918  at  $45,789,000.  This 
sum  is  not  large  when  compared  with  the  total  fuel  bill, 
which  will  approximate  $665,000,000.  It  is  nevertheless  a 
gratifying  figure  when  it  is  considered  that  the  results  were 
accomplished  without  appreciable  additional  capital  expendi- 
ture for  the  purpose,  without  radical  change  in  existing  equip- 
ment and  facilities,  and  that  the  cost  for  organization  to  do 
this  has  been  small.  In  other  words,  this  saving  is  largel)- 
the  result  of  effort  to  secure  carefulness  in  the  use  of  fuel 
instead  of  heavy  capital  investment  for  improved  facilities." 

Director  Tyler  declared  that  with  increasing  fuel  prices 
the  fuel  conservation  work  is  assuming  progressively  greater 
importance  as  time  goes  on,  and  that  it  should  by  all  means 
be  continued. 

The  report  outlined  the  work  done  in  promoting  safety  in 
railroad  operation,  and  said: 

"As  an  example  of  what  can  and  is  being  accomplished 
in  this  very  important  matter,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  as  a 
result  of  the  nation-wide  campaign,  October  18-31,  1919,  the 
percentage  of  decrease  compared  with  the  same  period  of 
1918,  was,  killed  34.9  per  cent,  and  injured  54.6  per  cent. 
Surelv  this  good  work  should  not  be  discontinued." 


Weekly  Traffic  Report 

ACCORDING  TO  A  REPORT  on  traffic  conditions  for  the  week 
ended  January  29  made  to  Director  General  Hines, 
revenue  freight  loaded  and  freight  received  from  con- 
nections for  the  various  regions  was  as  follows: 

Eastern  region — Revenue  freight  loaded,  187,365,  an  in- 
crease of  11,924  cars;  received  from  connections,  209,004,  an 
increase  of  428  cars.  Allegheny  region  —  Revenue  freight 
loaded,  176,842  cars,  an  increase  of  12,500  cars;  received 
from  connections,  142,496,  a  decrease  of  48  cars.  Pocahontas 
region — Revenue  freight  loaded,  30,457  cars,  an  increase  of 
894  cars;  received  from  connections,  14,969  cars,  a  decrease 
of  584.  Southern  region — Revenue  freight  loaded,  126,097 
cars,  an  increase  of  19,558;  received  from  connections,  76,766 
cars,  an  increase  of  13,059.  Northwestern  region — Revenue 
freight  loaded,  114,606  cars,  an  increase  of  13,171  cars;  re- 
ceived from  connections,  70,935  cars,  an  increase  of  1,906 
cars.  Central  Western  region — Revenue  freight  loaded,  118,- 
984  cars,  an  increase  of  20,155  cars;  received  from  connec- 
tions, 67,335  cars,  an  increase  of  6,619  cars.  Southwestern 
region— Revenue  freight  loaded,  62,068  cars,  an  increase  of 
8,941  cars;  received  from  connections,  54,013  cars,  an  in- 
crease of  9,271  cars. 

A  summary  of  the  report  follows: 

Eastern  Region. — There  has  been  a  considerable  falling  off 


in  the  movement  of  freight  as  compared  with  the  recent  heavy 
increases  over  la.st  year,  due  to  weather  conditions  during  the 
past  week,  with  resulting  accumulations  and  necessary  em- 
bargoes. Conditions,  however,  are  very  much  improved  as 
compared  with  the  previous  week.  Passenger  movement  has- 
Ijeen  considerably  restricted  by  severe  weather  and  delayed 
trains,  also  apparently  by  the  influenza  epidemic. 

Allegheny  Region. — Operating  conditions  are  somewhat 
improved  as  a  result  of  more  favorable  weather.  There  is, 
however,  an  accumulation  of  eastbound  traffic  for  movement 
through  Chicago  and  also  for  movement  via  New  York. 
Embargoes  have  been  extended  to  prevent  further  increase. 
Continued  activity  in  the  iron  and  steel  territory.  Reports 
indicate  four  additional  pig-iron  furnaces  being  put  in  blast 
during  the  week.  Travel,  both  tlirough  and  local,  is  normal 
for  this  season  of  the  year,  being  very  hea\y  to  Florida  and 
other  southern  resorts. 

Pocahontas  Region. — Owing  to  restrictions  on  the  exporta- 
tion of  coal,  tidewater  coal  dumped  showed  a  substantial  de- 
crease. Coal  and  coke  loading  also  showed  a  considerable  re- 
duction under  the  previous  week.  General  movement  of 
freight  throughout  the  region  was  good  and  weather  condi- 
tions are  favorable,  but  miscellaneous  loading  shows  some 
decrease. 

Southern  Region. — Loading  of  freight  generally  was  very 
heavy.  Sufficient  number  of  refrigerator  cars  on  hand  to  pro- 
tect the  perishable  movement  from  Florida.  Movement  of 
cotton  to  the  ports  was  very  heavy,  showing  large  increases 
over  corresponding  period  of  last  year. 

Northwestern  Region. — General  business  conditions  con- 
tinue good  and  the  outlook  from  the  manufacturing  viewpoint 
is  very  favorable.  In  spite  of  high  prices  the  demand  for  all 
manufactured  articles  is  greatly  in  excess  of  the  supply,  and 
all  industries  have  a  large  number  of  unfilled  orders  on  hand. 
Industrial  development  throughout  the  region  is  booming  and 
many  reports  are  received  of  new  industries  and  additions  to 
existing  plants,  also  of  the  building  of  a  large  number  of  new 
homes  to  take  care  of  increased  housing  demands.  Movement 
of  cars  has  been  interfered  with  by  unfavorable  weather  con- 
ditions and  influenza  epidemic  affecting  employees.  Passen- 
ger traffic  shows  an  increase  over  last  year,  but  is  not  as  heavy 
as  in  preceding  weeks,  due  probabl\-  to  less  local  travel. 
Travel  to  California  continues  heavy. 

Central  Western  Region.  —  Crop  conditions  in  Southern 
California  have  been  much  improved  by  recent  rains.  Pas- 
senger travel  generally  continues  heavy,  but  it  is  anticipated 
that  the  California  movement  will  commence  to  fall  off  within 
the  next  week. 

Southwestern  Region. — Conditions  are  unchanged  from  the 
last  few  weeks,  a  very  large  volume  of  traffic  being  available, 
but  movement  is  severely  restricted  by  shortage  of  cars  of  all 
kinds.  The  total  loading,  however,  showed  substantial  in- 
creases over  the  same  week  of  last  year.  Regular  passenger 
travel  continued  very  good  throughout  the  week.  Business 
from  St.  Louis  district  to  Southwest  Texas  was  very  heavy. 
Through  travel  to  and  from  California  via  El  Paso  unusually 
good. 


The  Detroit  (Mich.)  Board  of  Commerce,  through  its 
Transportation  Committee,  has  compiled  a  list  of  recom- 
mendations for  relieving  the  badly  congested  railroad  ter- 
minal facilities  of  the  city.  All  shippers  and  receivers  of 
freight  are  urged  to  redouble  their  efforts  to  promote  freight 
car  efficiency.  First,  by  routing  cars  so  that  they  will  arrive 
in  Detroit  on  the  railroad  which  is  to  deliver  them  to  the 
con.signee.  This  will  save  delay  in  the  terminal.  Second,  by 
loading  all  cars  to  full  visible  or  carrying  capacity.  Third,  by 
ordering  cars  only  when  actually  required.  Fourth,  by  prompt 
unloading  of  cars  and  notice  thereof  to  the  carrier. 
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A  Statesman's  Reply  to  the  Brotherhood 


T 


111-;  K)i.iA»\vi.\(;  coRKKsroNDi.Nci!;  has  pas.scd  l)etwccn 
Congrissnuui  Poll  of  New  York  and  the  lirotlarhood 
leaders : 


Joint  I.kiiisi.ative   13o.\i<i)  in-  Tin    Stati:  ok   New   York. 
!l(iN.  Herdeht  C.  1'ell,  Jr., 
House  ()f  Kcpresciitaiives. 
Washington,   U.  C. 

lloiiurablc  aiitl  Dear  Sir; 

\\  c.  tlie  undersigneil  representatives  of  the  four  train  service 
organizations  of  the  .State  of  New  York,  at  a  conference  held 
at  Albany,  N.  Y.,  on  January  21,  1920,  after  giving  full  consid- 
eration to  the  various  measures  now  before  Congress,  with  re- 
spect to  the  operation  and  maintenance  of  the  railroads  of  the 
country,  desire  to  record  ourselves  in  favor  of  the  so-called 
"Two  Year  Extension  Government  Control  Bill,"  and  in  op- 
position to  the  so-called  "Cummins'  bill"  and  "Esch  bill,"  and 
do  hereby  respectfully  direct  your  consideration  tn  tin-  jiro- 
visions  of  the  two  year  I'xtensidii  bill,  and  in  oppnMtion  to  ilir 
two  bills  named. 

\'ery   irulv   vuurs. 
W.  c;  Wish, 
Lirotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engineers. 

Thomas  E.  Ryax, 
Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Firemen  and   iMigincuun. 

John  E.  Gray, 
Order  of  Railway  Conductors. 
John  FiTZGiBBONS, 
Brotherhood  of   Railroad  Trainmen. 

House  of  Representatives. 

Washington,  D.  C,  January  26,   1920. 
Mr.  John   E.  Gray, 
1303  Second  street, 
Rensselaer,   N.   Y 

Dear  Mr.  Gray  ; 

I  have  received  your  letter  containing  the  resolution  of  the 
four  railroad  brotherhoods  advocating  the  extension  of  govern- 
ment control   for  two  years. 

I  feel  that  ordinary  honesty  demands  a  categorical  answer. 
I  do  not  feel  that  there  is  any  probability  of  the  successful  con- 
tinuation of  government  ownership.  During  the  stress  of  war 
when  every  patriotic  man  was  doing  his  best  work,  especially 
when  employed  by  the  government,  the  efficiency  of  lailroad 
operation  fell  off  very  considerably,  and  I  do  not  believe  that 
when  the  government  service  loses  the  glatnor  of  being  a  war 
activity  there  will  be  any  reason  to  expect  an  increase  of  ef- 
ficiency. If  the  government  took  over  the  railroads  it  would 
create  a  mass  of  political  placemen,  which  could  very  readily 
control  elections  throughout  the  country,  and  would,  I  fear, 
subject  us  to  a  bureaucracy;  also,  you  would  have  the  extensions 
of  railroads  controlled  by  considerations  of  politics. 

The. whole  discussion  of  the  railroads  today  must  be  based 
on  one  hypothesis,  that  the  railroads  must  run.  The  question 
is  a  perfectly  practical  one  of  how  best  they  can  be  made  per- 
manently to  give  adequate  service  to  the  public. 

It  is  not  for  us  to  approach  this  question  as  devotees  of  one 
economic  dogma  or  another,  or  as  the  advocates  of  one  or  an- 
other class  of  the  community.  The  only  matter  really  under 
discussion  is  method.  We  have  the  suggestion  of  government 
ownership.  That,  of  course,  would  preclude  a  great  many  evils, 
mainly  in  financing,  that  have  characterized  the  railroads  in  the 
past,  and  that  may  very  well,  if  unregulated,  characterize  them 
in  the  future.  I  myself,  however,  am  very  strongly  opposed  to 
government  ownership.  In  the  first  place,  under  private  man- 
agement you  get  a  much  easier  adjustment  to  changing  condi- 
tions and  much  greater  flexibility,  which  is  necessary  in  every 
business  in  the  world,  but  especially  in  one  like  the  railroads, 
where  we  have  to  consider  seasons,  business  conditions,  and 
manufacturing  conditions,  and  where  more  complex  questions 
have  to  be  answered  than  in  other  enterprises.  All  these  things 
can  be  met  much  more  easily  under  private  control.  Anybody 
who  has  dealt  with  the  government  can  see  that. 

Almost  all  the  objections  that  have  been  made  to  private 
ownership  in  the  past  have  been  based  on  errors  of  finance,  not 
on  errors  of  administration.  Obviously  you  cannot  treat  a  great 
railroad  system  as  you  would  a  corner  grocer,  and  simply  say 


that  it  can  d«  what  it  will  with  its  own.  There  arc  too  many 
interests  involved.  A  man  in  tiie  ijosition  of  the  manager  of  a 
large  railroad  is  more  or  Uss  in  the  position  of  a  trustee,  and 
he  must  be  treated  accordingly.  A  proper  regulation  of  the 
liiiancing  of  railroads  is  a  perfectly  practical  thing  to  have, 
willioiit  lia\iiig  gdvcrmiiental  administration  of  ihe  road  itself, 
riu-  ck'tmntary  principles  of  law  and  justice  can  be  ajJiilicd 
properly  to  iinancing  a  road,  hut  there  are  no  such  clear  rules 
that  will  apply  to  running  it.  I'or  that  reason,  among  others, 
I   am  very  much  in  favor  of  private  ownership. 

SupiJo.se  ihe  government  takes  over  all  the  roads.  1  think  1 
am  right  in  saying  that  there  arc  about  two  million  men  di- 
rectly or  indirectly  employed  by  the  railroads.  That  raises 
immcdiaicly  the  ((uestion  of  promotion.  We  start  off  with  a 
stafT,  but  some  men  will  go  out.  Others  have  to  be  promoted 
to  take  their  idaces.  If  you  advance  your  men  by  seniority, 
that  simply  means  automatically  firing  your  good  men.  If  a 
man  merely  works  up  by  the  length  of  time  he  has  served, 
obviously  the  more  capable  man  would  be  able  to  rise  more 
rapidly  elsewhere.  So  you  will  develop  a  rather  incompetent 
bureaucracy.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  you  try  to  make  any  sys- 
tem of  selection,  you  are  bound  to  get  a  political  machine.  The 
men  will  owe  their  positions  to  the  party  in  power,  and  to  that 
parly  will  be  thtir  lirst  allegiance  rather  llian  the  general  public. 
It  is  an  unfortunate  condition,  but  it  is  a  fact.  In  either  case 
^ou  will  get  absolutely  incompetent  service. 

Under  government  ownership  unquestionably  you  would  have 
a  certain  amount  of  sectionalism,  of  which  about  90  per  cent 
would  be  absolutely  honest.  I  do  not  mean  that  under  a  Re- 
publican administration  there  would  not  be  an  inch  of  road 
built  south  of  the  Mason  and  Dixon  line,  or  that  the  Demo- 
crats would  not  allow  a  spur  track  to  go  up  in  New  England, 
but  there  will  be  a  tendency  for  each  man  to  serve  his  own 
district.  That  is  only  natural.  For  example,  I  understand  the 
railroad  needs  of  my  district  quite  well.  I  would  try  to  meet 
them  because  I  understand  them.  I  do  not  understand  the  con- 
ditions in  other  parts  of  the  country  so  well,  and  they  do  not 
appear  to  me  as  important.  In  the  same  way  you  would  give 
twenty  dollars  to  help  out  some  unfortunate  man  among  your 
employees  who  had  broken  his  leg,  and  you  would  not  think 
anything  about  it,  but  you  feel  a  great  glow  of  magnificent 
charity  if  you  give  five  dollars  to  help  the  starving  people  in 
East   India.     The  thing  is  distant. 

Now  the  dominant  party  will  of  necessity  serve  those  districts 
from  which  it  comes.  In  that  way  you  will  not  get  a  road  con- 
structed primarily  to  serve  the  public  as  you  will  under  private 
ownership.  Remember  that  a  railroad  will  only  make  money 
if  it  serves  the  public,  and  money  will  not  come  in  unless  the 
public  wants  to  use  the  road.  You  cannot  compel  a  man  to  go 
on  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad.  He  travels  on  the  Pennsylvania 
because  he  finds  it  a  useful  road.  He  does  net  go  on  the  R.  O. 
&  T.,  because  he  does  not  have  to.  and  because  it  is  useless  to 
him.  One  road  is  of  service  to  the  community,  and  the  other 
is  not.  A  road  takes  in  monev  only  in  proportion  to  its  value 
to  the  community.  In  a  privately  run  road  where  profits  is  the 
primary  incentive,  real,  genuine  and  immediate  public  service 
will  be  a  necessary  concomitant  to  its  successful  management. 

There  is  one  other  phase  which  I  should  like  to  consider. 
That  is  the  question  of  great  improvements.  We  have  in  New 
York  City  the  Pennsylvania  Terminal,  an  extraordinarily  ex- 
pensive building,  built  in  the  time  of  Mr.  Cassatt  at  great  ex- 
pense to  serve  the  Pennsylvania  road  for  a  long  time  ahead. 
.Another  case  is  on  the  Lackawanna,  where  an  enormous  expense 
was  incurred  in  straightening  out  a  part  of  the  road  a  couple  of 
miles  long.  Such  things,  while  undoubtedly  profitable  in  the  end, 
do  not  pay  for  themselves  immediately.  With  our  system  of 
elections  every  two  years,  it  will  be  impossible  for  any  adminis- 
tration to  burden  itself  with  improvements  of  this  sort,  because 
each  succeeding  railroad  administrator  will  have  to  show  a  rec- 
ord of  low  rates.  The  man  who  looks  ahead  will  have  a  bad 
record  and  the  public  will  not  think  of  the  future. 

Government  ownership  will  certainly  bring  politics  into  the 
administration  of  railroads.  It  will  certainly  result  in  the  man- 
agement either  being  a  bureaucracy  or  a  political  machine.  It 
will  result  in  sectionalism  m  the  expansion  of  the  roads.  These 
three  things  seem  to  be  insuperable  objections  to  government 
ownership,  and  for  these  reasons  T  shall  not  vote  for  the  ex- 
tension of  government  ownership.    I  am. 

Yours  very  sincerely, 

Herbert  C.  Pell,  Jr. 


The  Bryan  Solution  for  the  Railroad  Problem 

Representative  Everett  Sanders  Takes  the  Nebraska  Politician 
to  Task  in  Humorous  Speech 


IN  VIEW  of  the  large  amount  of  publicity  that  has  been 
given  recently  to  William  Jennings  Bryan  and  his  advo- 
cacy of  government  ownership  of  railroads,  which  has  even 
led  to  some  talk  about  a  combination  between  Bryan  and 
Plumb,  Representative  Everett  Sanders  of  Indiana  thinks 
that  there  ought  to  be  some  publicity  given  to  the  actual 
details  of  Mr.  Bryan's  scheme  for  handling  the  railroads.  In 
a  brief  speech  in  the  House  on  January  27  Mr.  Sanders 
afforded  some  amusement  by  resurrecting  some  of  Mr. 
Bryan's  views  as  given  to  the  House  committee  during  its 
railroad  hearings  last  summer.  The  following  are  some  ex- 
tracts from  the  Congressional  Record  report: 

Mr.  Sanders  of  Indiana :  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  speak 
briefly  on  the  railroad  question,  dealing  particularly  with 
the  "Bryan  plan"  for  solving  the  railroad  problem.  The 
"Plumb  plan"  has  had  its  day  in  court,  but  the  "Bryan  plan" 
has  been  sorely  neglected.  It  has  escaped  the  notice  of  the 
country  generally  that  on  August  29,  1919,  William  Jen- 
nings Bryan,  appearing  before  the  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Committee,  announced  his  platform. 

Now,  when  the  man  who  said  "Coo"  to  one  Democratic 
national  convention  and  thereby  defeated  all  other  aspirants 
and  nominated  himself  for  the  presidency  and  who  said 
"Boo"  to  another  Democratic  national  convention  and  thereby 
defeated  one  of  the  greatest  Democratic  statesmen  of  the  last 
quarter  of  a  century  and  nominated  a  man  who  almost  fast- 
ened international  socialism  upon  his  country,  it  is  high  time 
the  country  knew  about  his  paramount  issue. 

To  those  who  believe  that  young  men  dream  dreams  and 
old  men  see  visions,  I  respectfully  recommend  a  careful  read- 
ing of  Bryan's  remarkably  visionary  testimony  before  our 
committee.  But  first,  to  prove  that  the  presentation  was 
meant  to  be  in  the  nature  of  a  platform,  I  read  from  his  tes- 
timony.    Said  Mr.  Bryan: 

"My  plan  is  only  presented  for  consideration  that  it  may  be 
kept  in  mind  when  the  people  decide  these  questions."  (  Hear- 
ings, vol.  2,  p.  1695.') 

When  we  consider  this  frank  statement  that  his  real  forum 
was  to  be  the  political  campaign  the  essentials  of  his  plan 
become  an  interesting  study,  for  they  are  so  formed  as  to 
make  a  bid  for  votes  in  every  direction  and  are  as  refreshingly 
impracticable  and  channingly  visionary  as  any  of  his  pre- 
vious paramount  issues.  But  let  us  see  the  plan  in  his  own 
words : 

"I  beg  to  propose  as  alternative  what  may  be  described  as  a 
dual  plan,  which  contemplates  the  ownership  and  operation  of  a 
federal  trunk-line  system,  sufficient  to  reach  into  every  state  and 
make  each  state  independent  by  giving  it  an  outlet  for  all  it 
has  to  sell  and  an  inlet  for  all  it  has  to  purchase,  and  the  owner- 
ship and  operation  of  all  the  other  lines  by  the  states  in  which 
the  lines  are  situated.     *     *     *     (Hearings,  vol.  2,  p.  1684.) 

"*  *  *  Now.  the  dual  plan  adapts  itself  not  only  to  our 
form  of  government,  but  to  our  conditions  in  this  country.  A 
trunk  line,  only  sufficient  to  reach  into  every  state  and  furnish 
each  ?tate  an  outlet,  and  thus  make  it  independent,  instead  of 
costing  eighteen  or  twenty  billions  of  dollars,  would  not  cost,  I 
should  say,  over  four  or  five  billions.  The  plan  does  not  con- 
template the  nationalization  of  every  railroad  that  runs  through 
two  or  more  states.  I^  contemplates  a  bare,  skeleton  govern- 
ment trunk  line  that  will  give  to  every  state  a  position  of  in- 
dependence, and  thus  enable  it  to  treat  without  coercion  or  com- 
pulsion with  the  states  adjoining.  Because  a  railroad  runs 
through  a  number  of  states  is  no  reason  why  it  should  be  re- 
garded as  a  trunk  line  and  owned  by  the  federal  government. 
The  fact  that  it  runs  through  several  states  would  not -interfere 


at  all  with  operation  by  each  state  on  the  part  of  the  line  that  is 
within  the  state.     *     *     *     (Hearings,  vol.  2,  pp.  1688-1689.) 

"*  *  *  This  plan  not  only  lessens  the  amount  that  will  be 
necessary  to  inaugurate,  so  far  as  the  national  part  is  concerned, 
but  it  has  another  advantage,  namely,  that  it  distributes  the 
question  over  time  as  well  as  over  space.  It  divides  a  great 
l-roblem  now  confronting  the  people  into  49  problems— 1  for  fed- 
eral government,  and  1  for  each  of  the  48  states— and  it  permits 
the  settlement  of  the  question  as  the  people  of  each  state  are 
ready  to  settle  it.  If  a  slate  does  not  desire  to  take  over  and 
operate  the  lines  within  its  borders  immediately,  it  can,  if  it 
wishes,  leave  them  in  private  hands  until  the  sentiment  of  the 
people  of  the  state  is  ready  for  government  ownership."  (Hear- 
ings, vol.  2,  p.  1689.) 

[Laughter.] 

He  candidly  admits  that  it  is  experimental  and  that  it  may 
take  years  to  get  it  to  working.    Witness  this: 

"If  a  state  does  not  desire  to  immediately  enter  upon  the  state 
ownership  and  operation  of  the  railroads  within  its  borders,  it 
can  leave  these  railroads  in  private  hands  until  the  sentiment' of 
the  state  is  ready. 

"Not  only  that,  but  the  plan  gives  us  an  opportunity  to  test 
out  the  system.  A  great  many  people  might  hesitate  to  try  a 
new  policy  on  so  large  a  scale;  they  would  say,  'If  it  does  not 
succeed,  we  will  have  spent  an  enormous  amount  of  money,  and 
we  will  find  it  difficult  to  return  to  the  old  system,'  but  if  you 
distribute  this  question  over  a  number  of  years  the  states  that 
wait  will  have  the  benefit  of  the  experience  of  the  states  that 
try,  and  if  the  theory  upon  which  the  change  is  made  proves 
to  be  unsouiid  in  practice,  it  can  be  stopped,  and  a  return  can  be 
made  with  less  loss  and  with  less  derangement  of  business." 
(Hearings,  vol.  2,  p.  1690.) 

[Laughter.] 

This  quoted  testimony  also  shows  that  he  intends  to  take 
the  railroad  companies  by  the  nape  of  the  neck  and  make 
them  take  back  the  roads  in  case  state  ownership  does  not 
prove  a  success.  Besides,  he  coddled  himself  into  the  sub- 
limest  calm  by  pondering  in  his  dreams  over  the  happy 
thought  that  the  states  that  wait  could  watch  the  floundering 
of  the  states  that  just  jumped  right  in  and  possibly  keep  out 
of  the  whirlpool.     Let  me  repeat  his  language: 

"Jf  you  distribute  this  question  over  a  number  of  years,  the 
states  that  wait  will  have  the  benefit  of  the  experience  of  the 
states  that  try,  and  if  the  theory  upon  which  the  change  is  made 
proves  to  be  unsound  in  practice  it  can  be  stopped  and  a  return 
can  be  made  with  less  loss  and  with  less  derangement  of  busi- 
ness."    (Hearings,  vol.  2.  p.   1690.) 

[Laughter.] 

Experiments  seem  to  be  his  particular  delight,  and  the 
multiplicity  of  experiments  possible  under  his  plan  seems  to 
have  about  the  same  effect  upon  him  as  the  needle  did  on  the 
famous  character  of  Sherlock  Holmes.  I  read  further  from 
his  testimony: 

"A  trunk  line  only  suflicisnt  to  reach  into  every  state  *  *  * 
would  not  cost,  f  should  say.  over  four  or  five  billion  dollars. 
(Hearings,  p.  '188.)  But,  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  the  plan 
that  I  suggest  to  you  has  this  advantage,  namely,  that  if  there  is 
any  doubt  in  the  minds  of  those  who  are  willing  to  try  govern- 
ment ownership,  it  gives  a  chance  to  try  it  without  investing  as 
much  as  would  be  necessary  to  buy  all  the  railroads.  Further, 
I  beg  to  suggest  that  if  you  have  48  states,  each  one  with  its 
system  of  transportation  owned  and  operated  by  the  slate  gov- 
ernment, you  have  48  experimental  stations."  Hearings,  pp. 
1690-91.) 

He  admits  on  examination  that  what  we  really  need  is  a 
practical  solution.     But  the  mere  fact  that  we  would  first 
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have  to  jjuss  the  bill  by  the  House  and  Senate,  then  amend  a 
few  state  constitutions,  educate  the  i)eople  in  favor  of  it,  get 
48  state  lej^islatures  to  act  favorably  thereon,  and  have  end- 
less and  hopeless  confusion  during  the  interim  does  not  dis- 
turb the  sweetness  of  ills  dreams.     [Laughter.] 

Listen  to  the  following: 

"Mr.  Sanders  of  Indiana.  Of  course,  witli  the  railroad  prob- 
lem  before   us  now,   what  we  want  is  a  practical  solution. 

"Mr.  IJryan.     Vcs. 

"Mr.  Sanders  of  Indiana.  \'(>iir  proposed  solution  would 
require,  first,  the  adoption  of  it  by  Congress.  Wc  could,  of 
course,  issue  no  edict  to  the  states.  It  would  require  the  adop- 
tion by  each  of  the  states  of  the  same  plan? 

"Mr.  Bryan.     Yes,  sir. 

"Mr.  Sanders  of  Indiana.  A  great  many  of  the  states  would 
have  to  change  their  constitutions.  Some  of  the  states  might 
not  adopt  the  plan  at  all.     This  is  quite  conceivable,  is  it  not? 

"Mr.  Bryan.  No;  it  is  not  conceivable,  if  you  will  pardon 
me.  That  is,  when  a  plan  is  tried  it  is  either  demonstrated  to 
be  a  success  or  a  failure.  It  it  is  demonstrated  to  be  a  success, 
it  is  only  fair  to  assume  it  will  be  adopted. 

"Mr.  Sanders  of  Indiana.  Of  course,  the  plan  will  not  be  in 
its  entirety  until  it  is  adopted  by  all  the  states.  So  the  plan,  as 
a  plan,  can  not  be  tested  until  it  is  adopted  by  all  the  states,  and 
hence  its  success  or  failure  could  not  influence  any  of  the  states 
to  come  in. 

"Mr.  Bryan.  Oh,  I  beg  your  pardon.  The  failure  of  one 
state  to  adopt  it  will  not  interfere  with  the  other  states  adopt- 
ing it  at  all. 

"Mr.  Sanders  of  Indiana.  Well,  suppose  Illinois  does  adopt 
the  plan  and  suppose  Indiana  and  Wisconsin  do  not.  Now, 
would  Illinois  have  the  right  to  condemn  the  Pennsylvania  Rail- 
road at  the  state  line,  coming  across  there,  and  take  it  over? 

"Mr.  Bryan.     No;  not  the  interstate  line. 

"Mr.  Sanders  of  Indiana.  Well,  you  already  have  the  na- 
tional  

"Mr.  Bryan  (interposing").  I  thought  you  meant  the  govern- 
ment line.  It  could  condemn  any  part  of  any  other  line;  it 
can  today.  If  the  Pennsylvania  can  condemn  the  individual's 
property,  do  you  doubt  the  state  that  gave  it  that  right  can  go 
out  and  condemn  the  railroad? 

"Mr.  Sanders  of  Indiana.  It  is  your  opinion  that  the  state 
of  Illinois  could  condemn  a  part  of  an  interstate  railroad  and 
control  it?  Well,  that  would  dismember  the  road  for  interstate 
purposes. 

"Mr.  Bryan.     Not  at  all. 

"Mr.  Sanders  of  Indiana.     How  would  it  operate. 

"Mr.  Bryan.  The  board  that  had  control  of  the  roads  in 
Illinois  would  act  in  conjunction  with  the  board  that  had  control 
in  Indiana,  if  it  was  a  government  road,  or,  if  a  privately  owned 
road,  with  the  manager,  and  they  would  arrange  for  their  joint 
operations.  You  would  have  to  assume  that  a  road  would  not 
look  out  for  its  own  interests  in  order  to  take  any  other  posi- 
tion. 

"Mr  Sanders  of  Indiana.  Would  you  prevent  any  railroad 
company  from  engaging  in  interstate  commerce? 

"Mr.  Bryan.  No;  and  I  think  you  can  safely  leave  that  mat- 
ter to  the  United  States.  The  federal  government  will  really 
set  the  price  and  terms  of  interstate  commerce. 

"Mr.  Sanders  of  Indiana.  What  would  be  your  estimate  of 
the  number  of  years  that  it  would  take  to  put  that  plan  into 
eflfect? 

"Mr.  Bryan.  I  would  not  attempt  to  guess,  because  it  would 
be  merely  a  guess,  and  my  experience  has  led  me  to  be  a  little 
cautious  about  fixing  a  time.  It  is  easier  to  tell  the  direction 
of  the  wind  than  to  measure  its  veloc'ty;  it  is  easier  to  tell  the 
trend  of  events  than  it  is  to  tell  how  soon  a  thing  will  be  ac- 
complished. 

"Mr.  Sp.n^ers  of  Indiana.  V.'o'ild  yon  release  any  of  the 
federal  control  after  that  plan  bad  bf-n  adopted,  or  would  yon 
contini:e  federal  control  until  :t  had  been  completely  adopted' 

"Mr.  Bryan.  I  think  that  would  lave  to  be  determined  by 
the  conditions  as  they  arose.  There  is  ih's  general  proposition 
that  I  have  ;-.h^ays  gone  on.  namely,  that  the  people  will  have  a*; 
much  sense  to-.-norrcw  as  '.hey  have  today,  and  p'obablv  mori- 
light.  Therefore,  you  can  safely  loavc  "ntil  tomorrow  the  de- 
cision of  questions  that  cannot  be  deified  today. 

"Mr.  Sander';  of  f-'diara.  But  in  formulating  a  plan  wc  have 
to  decide  on  somcthins,  and  I  was  wondering  whether  in  your 


plan  it  was  your  purpose  to  continue  federal  control  until  all 
the  stales  had  adopted  your  plan,  or  whether  it  was  your  pur- 
pose that  when  Illinois,  say,  bad  adojitcd  the  plan  federal  con- 
trol  would   be   withdrawn. 

"Mr.  Bryan.  If  the  federal  government's  trunk  line  reached 
out  into  every  state  lis  control  over  interstate  commerce  would, 
I  think,  be  more  cfTcclivc  than  under  any  commission  or  board. 

"Mr.  Sanders  of  Indiana.  Then,  would  you  release  federal 
control? 

"Mr.  Bryan.  It  might  be  possible  to  release  it;  but  I  do  not 
think  it  is  necessary  to  decide  that  question  until  we  reach  it." 
(Hearings,  vol.  2,  pp.  1706-1707.) 

Mr.  Sanders  of  Indiana:  I  understood  that  Bryan  and 
Plumb  were  going  to  join  hands,  and  I  wanted  the  country 
to  know  the  Bryan  plan  so  the  people  would  know  the  result 
of  the  coml>ination. 

Mr.  Longworth:  Does  Mr.  Bryan  suggest  a  method  of 
financing  this  scheme? 

Mr.  Sanders  of  Indiana:  That  does  not  bother  him  in  the 
least. 

Mr.  Longworth:    That  is  negligible,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Sanders  of  Indiana:     Yes. 

Mr.  Longworth:  The  furnishing  of  this  $5,000,000  is  a 
negligible  proposition? 

Mr.  Sanders  of  Indiana:  Yes.  That  is  a  feature  the  peo- 
ple can  decide.  Notice  that  he  gives  national  control  of  some 
trunk  lines.  That,  he  thinks,  will  catch  those  favoring  na- 
tionalization. He  proposes  state  control  of  many  lines  to 
please  those  who  favor  states  rights.  He  permits  private 
control  if  they  do  not  like  the  experiment,  thus  appealing  to 
those  believeing  in  private  control.  He  uses  great  care  not 
to  offend  the  Plumb  Plan  League,  and  gives  the  following 
clear-cut  statement  on  that  plan: 

"Mr.  Denison.  You  may  have  expressed  your  views  before 
I  came  into  the  room  in  reference  to  the  question  that  I  am 
going  to  ask,  and  if  you  did  you  need  not  repeat  them.  I  wanted 
to  ask  you  whether  or  not  you  think  that  the  so-called  Sims  plan, 
or  the  Plumb  plan,  as  embodied  in  the  Sims  bill,  would  be  a 
good  thing  for  this  country? 

"Mr.  Bryan.  I  have  not  felt  that  one  could  safely  answer 
that  question  "yes"  or  "no,"  because  if  one  makes  an  answer 
"yes"  or  "no"  to  that  the  statement  is  apt  to  go  out  without 
qualification,  and  he  is  put  in  a  position  that  is  not  his  true 
position.  I  would  not  want  to  answer  whether  the  plan  is 
good  or  bad,  because  it  might  seem  like  an  indorsement  of  it 
or  a  condemnation  of  it.  I  have  pointed  out  two  or  three 
things  that  I  thought  were  good,  and  I  have  pointed  out  some 
things  that  I  thought  were  bad,  simply  in  conjunction  with  the 
discussion."     (Hearings,  vol.  2,  p.  1704.), 

I  hope  no  member  here  but  entertains  a  high  personal 
opinion  of  the  great  commoner,  and  to  be  sure  that  I  shall 
leave  you  all  feeling  kindly  toward  him  I  will  read  you  the 
following  tribute  he  paid  you: 

"But  while  we  could  reduce  the  rates  in  the  state  we  could 
not  do  it  in  Corgress  as  vi'ell  as  we  could  in  the  state.  I  do  not 
think  we  ever  can,  on  the  theory  that  the  farther  a  Congressman 
gets  away  from  home  the  more  difficult  it  is  to  watch  him,  and 
therefore  the  more  difificult  it  is  to  make  him  serve  the  public." 
(Hearings,  vol.  2,  p.  1697.) 

[Laughter.] 

With  the  greatest  domestic  problem  of  a  century  before  this 
great  legislative  body,  upon  the  proper  solution  of  which  de- 
pends the  happiness  of  all  our  people,  we  ought  all  to  have  a 
prayer  of  thanks  upon  our  lips  that  the  country  has  been 
spared  the  disaster  of  the  "Bryan  plan."     [Applause.] 


The  Ohio  legislature  has  passed  and  sent  to  the  governor 
for  approval  a  bill  permitting  railways  to  make  passenger 
fares  three  cents  a  mile.  The  law  is  to  go  into  effect  in  May, 
and  it  would  appear  that  if  federal  control  of  the  railways 
is  terminated  on  March  1  the  roads  will  be  subject,  in  the 
intervening  time  between  that  and  May,  to  the  law  limiting 
intrastate  fares  to  two  cents  a  mile. 


Annual  Report  of  the  Division  of  Traffic 


Freight  Rate  Structure  Readjusted  to  Meet  Peace  Conditions 
— Passenger  Service  More  Normal 


THE  STRIKING  INCREASE  in  passenger  travel  during  the 
last  two  years  which  has  been  largely  responsible  for 
the  difficulty  of  supplying  sufficeint  passenger  equip- 
ment was  indicated  in  the  annual  report  of  Edward  Cham- 
bers, director  of  the  Division  of  Traffic  of  the  Railroad  Ad- 
ministration, to  Walker  D.  Hines,  Director  General  of  Rail- 
roads, for  the  year  1919,  today.  Mr.  Chambers  showed  that 
a  total  of  approximately  46,202,827,365  passenger  miles  was 
handled  in  1919,  or  an  increase  of  17.3  per  cent  over  1917 
and  an  increase  of  33.6  per  cent  over  1916. 

"With  constantly  increasing  volume  of  passenger  business 
and  little  hope  of  early  additions  to  passenger  train  equip- 
ment," said  Mr.  Chambers,  "it  is  important  from  the  view- 
point of  public  convenience  that  there  be  no  abandonment 
of  the  present  plans  for  the  conservation  of  service." 

Director  Chambers  pointed  out  that  as  soon  as  possible 
after  the  ending  of  the  war  former  train  service  has  been  re- 
stored to  such  extent  as  seemed  justified  by  the  public  need 
without,  however,  the  reinstatement  of  expensive  duplicate 
service  and  without  distributing  the  arrangements  instituted 
during  the  early  months  of  the  Railroad  Administration  un- 
der which  the  arriving  and  leaving  time  of  trains  of  the  dif- 
ferent railroads  between  common  points  was  adjusted  to 
serve  best  the  public  convenience.  He  added  that  certain 
train  schedules  have  been  shortened  to  permit  of  faster  serv- 
ice between  the  larger  commercial  centers,  some  of  the  lim- 
ited trains  have  been  restored  to  their  former  schedules,  a 
number  of  observation  cars  have  been  put  back  into  service, 
and  new  sleeping  car  lines  have  been  inaugurated.  He 
pointed  out  that  the  train  service  added  in  the  western  part 
of  the  United  States  alone  in  excess  of  train  mileage  can- 
celed during  the  war  was  represented  by  9,216,206  additional 
train  miles  per  year.  This  being  necessitated  by  tourist  travel, 
development  of  commerce  generally,  and  especially  the  new 
oil  developments  in  the  Southwest.  Mr.  Chambers  also 
pointed  out  that  a  consistent  effort  has  been  made  to  effect 
desirable  and  convenient  connections  between  passenger 
trains  at  interior  junctions,  and  a  competitive  campaign  has 
been  conducted  with  very  successful  results,  having  for  its 
object  an  increase  in  the  number  of  trains  on  time. 

Mr.  Chambers  pointed  out  that  it  was  impossible  to  make 
many  of  these  changes  to  bring  about  better  service  to  the 
public  until  well  along  in  1919,  because  of  the  very  heav>' 
soldier  travel  due  to  the  return  of  the  Army  from  France, 
which  continued  until  well  along  into  the  summer. 

Consolidated  ticket  offices  have  now  been  established  in 
108  centers,  according  to  Mr.  Chambers.  "These  offices  re- 
ceive seemingly  the  universal  commendation  of  the  public." 
He  said  that  the  saving  in  rental  alone  resulting  from  these 
consolidations  amounts  approximately  to  $1,846,976  annu- 
ally, and  the  saving  in  salaries  and  miscellaneous  expenses 
amounts  to  even  more,  in  spite  of  the  material  increase  in 
wages  granted  to  the  employees.  He  added  that  should  the 
consolidated  offices  continue  throughout  1920  there  would  be 
a  still  further  reduction  in  the  cost  of  operation. 

Among  other  improvements  in  service  mentioned  by  Mr. 
Chambers  was  the  bettering  of  meals  on  dining  cars,  unifica- 
tion of  terminal  facilities,  uniformity  in  service  and  prices  for 
meals  at  rairload  stations,  standard  table  d'hote  meal  checks, 
standard  size  menu  cards  and  also  uniform  prices  for  tonso- 
rial  and  clothes-pressing  service.  He  also  pointed  out  that 
baggage  equipment  has  been  pooled  so  as  to  reduce  to  a 
minimum  the  congestion  of  baggage  and  the  incidental  de- 


lays resulting  tlierefrom.  Further  progress  has  also  been 
made  in  the  matter  of  simplification  of  time  tables,  folders, 
etc.,  and  provisions  have  been  made  for  the  issuing  of  addi- 
tional consolidated  time  tables  showing  the  schedules  by  dif- 
ferent rairloads  between  cormnon  points,  thus  adding  mate- 
rially to  the  convenience  of  the  public.  The  travel  bureaus 
have  been  created,  with  headquarters  in  New  York,  Chicago 
and  Atlanta,  for  the  accommodation  of  the  public  and  the 
dissemination  of  information.  As  a  result,  reports  from  the 
Interior  Department  show  that  during  the  sunrmier  of  1919 
the  national  parks  enjoyed  the  greatest  patronage  in  their 
history. 

Director  Chambers  pointed  out  many  simplifications  which 
have  been  brought  about  under  unified  control  in  the  prep- 
aration and  publication  of  tariffs,  the  handling  of  rate  ques- 
tions, routing  of  freight,  etc. 

Newly  developed  traffic  on  the  railroads  of  the  country  has 
made  necessary  the  establishment  of  more  new  commodity 
freight  rates  during  the  reconstruction  period  following  the 
war  than  have  been  established  at  any  other  time  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  lines,  according  to  the  report. 

"The  conditions  during  the  reconstruction  period,"  the 
report  said,  "have  made  it  necessary  to  establish  more  new 
commodity  rates  to  move  newly  developed  traffic  than  at  any 
other  time  in  railroad  history." 

The  report  summarized  the  work  as  follows: 

"During  1918  our  main  efforts  were  directed  to  assist  in 
winning  the  war  by  furnishing  the  required  service  and  en- 
abling the  movement  of  war  traffic  to  be  as  free  as  possible^ 
regardless  of  commercial  conditions.  Our  plans  were  changed; 
soon  after  the  signing  of  the  armistice,  and  early  in  1919  W6' 
began  to  devote  our  energy  to  assist  in  the  prompt  restoration 
of  normal  commercial  conditions  and  revise  the  rate  struc- 
tures where  it  could  be  done  consistently  and  with  advantage, 
but  bearing  in  mind  the  cost  of  the  service.  Many  mal- 
adjustments have  been  eliminated,  former  differentials  have 
been  restored  where  practicable,  and  the  rate  structures  of 
the  carriers  put  in  much  better  condition  than  before  federal 
control  by  the  consolidation  of  individual  tariff  issued  and 
cancellation  of  obsolete  rates.  Many  new  industries  have 
developed  during  the  year,  and  their  rate  requirements  as  to 
inbound  rates  on  raw  materials  and  outbound  rates  on  com- 
modities were  provided." 

Outlining  the  principal  rate  adjustments  made  by  the  divi- 
sion during  the  year,  the  report  said: 

"While  the  work  of  the  Division  of  Traffic  in  the  adjust- 
ment of  freight  rates,  classifications,  charges  and  rules  gov- 
erning the  transportation  of  traffic  has  continued  to  consist 
largely  of  a  revision  of  the  increased  rates,  etc.,  establi-shed 
by  General  Order  No.  28  for  the  purpose  of  restoring  rela- 
tionships, removing  the  minor  discriminations  and  otherwise 
bringing  about  the  better  adjustment  without  material  ad- 
vance or  reduction  in  the  level  of  the  rates,  there  have  been  a 
number  of  important  adjustments  made,  of  which  the  fol- 
lowing may  be  mentioned: 

"In  the  Middle  West  and  Southwestern  territory  there  has 
been  published  a  revision  of  the  rates  on  grain  to  the  pri- 
mary markets  and  to  the  gulf  ports  for  export,  which  has  the 
effect  of  restoring  former  relationships  and  practically  all 
cases  bringing  about  an  equalization  through  the  several  pri- 
mary markets,  and  this  readjustment  met  with  practically  the 
unanimous  support  of  the  grain  dealers  of  the  territory. 

"A  similar  adjustment  of  the  grain   rates  in  the  North- 
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western  territory  was  proposed,  but  having  met  with  obje(  tion 
from  some  of  tlie  shijjping  interests  involved,  the  matter 
was  referred  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  for  its 
advice. 

"The  freight  rates  on  all  cla.sses  and  commodities  between 
points  south  of  the  Ohio  and  east  of  tlie  Mississippi  river  on 
the  one  hand  and  points  west  of  the  Roc-ky  mountains  on 
the  other  hand,  have  been  pul)lished  on  an  equality  with  the 
rates  between  the  Pacific  coast  territory  and  the  Eastern 
states  north  of  the  Ohio  river.  This  adjustment  made  a  con- 
sideralile  reduction  in  most  of  the  rates  involved  and  has  had 
the  effect  of  ]ilacing  the  manufactured  products  of  the  South 
on  a  parity  with  those  of  the  Northern  and  Eastern  states  in 
the  Pacific  coast  markets  and  of  making  lower  rates  into  the 
South  on  Pacific  coast  products. 

"Many  reductions  have  been  made  in  the  rates  on  potash 
from  various  western  producing  points  where  the  production 
of  potash  was  stimulated  by  the  need  of  this  material  for 
munitions  during  1918,  and  where  it  was  found  necessary  to 
reduce  the  freight  rates  to  enable  these  American  producers 
to  continue  their  operations  and  supply  potash  for  its  ordi- 
nary use  as  fertilizer  material  in  competition  with  that  im- 
ported from  foreign  countries. 

"In  1919  the  federal  government  and  practically  all  of 
the  states  renewed  their  road-building  programs  and  appro- 
priated large  additional  sums  for  this  work.  To  aid  in  this 
work  the  Railroad  Administration  authorized  a  reduction  of 
10  cents  per  ton  on  road-building  materials,  consisting  of 
sand,  gravel  and  crushed  stone,  when  consigned  to  and  the 
freight  charges  paid  by  the  various  branches  of  the  govern- 
ment. 

"Complaint  having  been  made  by  shippers  in  adjoining 
states  that  the  classification  and  rates  within  Illinois  consti- 
tuted a  discrimination  against  the  adjacent  sections,  a  revision 
of  the  Illinois  rates  and  classification  was  undertaken  through 
tjie  administration's  freight  traffic  committees,  but  on  account 
of  the  many  objections  received  to  the  rates  proposed  by  the 
committees  it  was  concluded  to  ask  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  to  investigate  the  matter  and  give  its  advice  and 
recommendation,  and  this  procedure  was  followed." 

Setting  forth  that  the  restoration  of  more  nearly  normal 
commercial  conditions,  the  increase  in  American  ships  in  the 
foreign  trade,  and  the  congestion  of  freight  at  port  demon- 
strated the  nesd  for  equalizing  the  rate  bases  to  and  from 
certain  territories  and  ports,  the  report  listed  the  following 
changes  in  export  and  import  rates: 

The  revision  of  both  import  and  export  rates  via  Pacific 
coast  ports,  more  nearly  to  equalize  the  shipping  routes  via 
the  Atlantic  and  gulf  ports. 

The  publication  of  revised  export  rates  from  points  in  cen- 
tral territory  to  the  South  Atlantic  and  gulf  ports  to  relieve 
the  congested  North  Atlantic  ports. 

The  revision  of  rules  covering  port  and  handling  charges 
on  the  Pacific  coast  under  which  steamship  lines  assume 
liability  for  demurrage  charges  resulting  from  their  failure 
to  take  the  goods  when  delivered  in  time  for  scheduled  sail- 
ings. 

The  resumption  of  the  issue  of  export  bills  of  lading  via 
Atlantic  ports  and  on  understanding  with  the  steamship  lines 
sailing  from  the  North  Atlantic  ports  that  they  will  assume 
demurrrage  charges  due  to  their  delays  on  shipments  deliv- 
ered by  the  rail  carriers  in  time  for  scheduled  sailings,  in 
connection  with  which  the  free  time  has  been  extended  to 
15  days. 

The  report  outlined  the  efforts  of  the  division  to  consoli- 
date tariff  issues  and  said: 

"In  the  Eastern  region,  for  example,  during  this  year  471 
tariffs,  totaling  31,266  pages,  were  replaced  by  10  consoli- 
dated issues  covering  3,175  pages  and  the  printing  costs 
reduced  from  $318,208  to  $89,537.     The  shippers  and  car- 


riers were  supplied  with  the  same  information  as  before  at 
one-third  the  cost. 

"Consolidated  I'Veight  Cla.ssification  No.  1,  which  has  now 
l)een  i)ul)lislied  and  filed  witli  tlie  Interstate  (Commerce  Com- 
mission and  with  state  commissions,  to  Ijccome  effective  on 
December  30,  1919,  is  in  .substantial  accord  with  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  commission  and  represents  very  material 
progress  toward  uniform  classification.  'I'hc  uniformity  in 
rules,  descriptions,  package  provisions  and  minimum  weights 
will  do  away  with  mudi  of  tlic  trouble  heretofore  exj)crienced 
by  I)oth  carriers  and  shijipers  in  the  handling  of  traffic  from 
one  classification  territory  to  another." 

The  report  set  forth  that  joint  rail  and  water  rates  have 
been  generally  established  during  the  year,  with  differentials 
again.st  all-rail  routes  between  the  same  points. 

The  "sailing-day"  plan  established  during  the  war  has  been 
modified  to  allow  necessar)-  latitude  to  shippers  in  routing 
their  shipments,  the  report  said.  This  eliminated  one  of  the 
greatest  means  of  securing  heavy  loading  of  merchandise  cars, 
but  efforts  to  improve  loading  have  continued. 

Reports  from  71  large  loading  points  show  an  increase 
from  14,799  to  15,037  pounds  per  car  over  the  same  period 
last  year,"  the  report  continued.  "An  active  campaign  has 
been  waged  by  the  operating  and  traffic  departments  to  secure 
heavier  loading  of  carload  shipments,  and  this  has  met  with 
considerable  success,  although  the  loading  is  not  as  heavy 
as  in  1918." 

Revision  of  passenger  fares  under  the  federal  order  mak- 
ing 3  cents  per  mile  the  basic  passenger  rate  is  practically 
completed,  the  report  said. 

"All  local  division  tariffs,"  it  continued,  "as  well  as  many 
joint  interline  tariffs  have  already  been  reissued  and  are  now 
in  effect.  It  is  anticipated  that  the  remainder  of  the  joint 
interline  tariffs  upon  which  work  is  now  in  progress  will  be 
completed  and  made  effective  at  an  early  date,  and  when  this 
has  been  done  the  entire  passenger  rate  fabric  of  the  country 
will  have  been  revised  on  a  basic  rate  of  3  cents  per  mile, 
except  where  a  higher  basis  was  in  effect  prior  to  federal 
control. 

"In  the  issuance  of  permanent  tariffs  uniformity  and 
standardization  have  been  accomplished  with  respect  to  fares, 
routes,  forms  of  tariffs,  rules,  regulations  and  practices,  en- 
abling a  more  ready  inspection  on  the  part  of  the  public  and 
facilitating  the  handling  of  traffic  by  ticket  agents." 

The  report  reviewed  the  efforts  of  the  division  to  establish 
unified  rules  for  handling  perishable  freight  and  live  stock 
and  set  forth  the  steps  taken  to  expedite  the  handling  of 
claims,  which  have  rapidly  increased  in  number. 

The  character  of  express  traffic  changed  materially  during 
the  year,  the  report  said. 

"During  1918,"  it  continued,  "large  amounts  of  war  mate- 
rial were  sent  by  express,  but  this  was  replaced  in  1919  by 
a  large  volume  of  fruits,  vegetables  and  merchandise.  High 
prices  have  warranted  many  perishable  shipments  by  express 
which  ordinarily  moved  by  freight.  The  high  cost  of  mer- 
chandise has  led  merchants  to  carry  smaller  stocks  and  to 
turn  them  quickly,  resulting  in  a  greater  use  of  express 
transportation.  Something  over  a  million  pieces  of  express 
matter,  weighing  approximately  40  lb.  each,  are  handled 
each  day.  The  business  on  the  whole  has  been  handled  with 
dispatch.  Ordinary  box  cars  were  fitted  for  passenger  train 
service  and  used  in  emergencies  to  accomplish  this  result." 

The  report  reviewed  the  aid  given  the  farmers  of  the  coun- 
try by  the  agricultural  representatives  of  the  railroads  co- 
operating with  the  agents  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  described  the  farm-improvement  work  in  various  parts 
of  the  country. 

Director  Chambers  called  particular  attention  to  the  organ 
ization  set  up  for  handling  rate  questions,  mentioning  speci- 
fically the  fact  that  the  shipping  public  has  been  given  equal 
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representation  with  the  railroads  on  the  various  freight 
traffic  committees  which  pass  locally  on  suggestions  for  rate 
changes  and  outlining  this  procedure  as  follows: 

"The  freight  traffic  committees,  established  in  1918  and 
composed  of  both  railroad  traffic  officers  and  representatives 
of  the  shipping  public,  have  been  continued  during  1919, 
with  the  addition  of  district  committees  at  Omaha,  Neb.,  and 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

"The  membership  of  all  these  freight  traffic  committees 
was  increased  to  include  as  many  representatives  of  the  ship- 
ping public  as  there  were  railroad  traffic  men  on  each. 

"These  committees  have  been  engaged  chiefly  with  the 
completion  of  the  revision  of  freight  rates',  charges,  etc.,  as 
increased  under  General  Order  No.  28,  with  applications 
from  the  shipping  public  for  the  publication  of  rates  to  meet 
new  conditions,  and  with  the  removal  of  discrimination  where 
it  was  shown  in  existing  rates. 

"All  subjects  of  interest  to  the  shipping  public  were  dock- 
eted and  made  the  subject  of  hearings,  at  which  time  all 
interested  were  given  an  opportunity  to  present  their  views. 

"In  order  to  expedite  the  handling  of  applications  made 
by  the  district  freight  traffic  committees  the  practice  was 
established  during  the  year  of  having  those  committees  send 
direct  to  Washington  applications  covering  traffic  between 
points  within  a  district,  and  this  has  considerably  reduced 
the  amount  of  work  which  it  had  been  necessary  for  the 
general  committees  to  handle  and  has  enabled  them  to  dis- 
pose of  practically  all  subjects  which  were  brought  before 
them  during  the  year." 


Orders  of  the  Regional  Directors 

GASOLINE  Fires.  —  Circular  263  of  the  Southwestern 
regional  director  cites  a  gasoline  fire  which  resulted 
in  a  loss  of  $8,620,  due  to  the  negligence  of  a  car 
repairer  who  worked  on  a  leaky  tank  car  with  an  open  flame 
lantern,  in  violation  of  all  regulations.  The  bulletin  empha- 
sizes the  importance  of  observing  all  rules  governing  the 
transportation  of  explosives  and  other  dangerous  articles. 

Permit  System  for  Grain  Shipments — Supplement  7,  can- 
celing Supplements  1  to  6,  inclusive,  of  Circular  247  of  the 
Southewestem  regional  director,  referring  to  the  permit  sys- 
tem on  shipments  of  grain  to  primary  markets  says:  Indi- 
vidual permits  are  required  on  all  grain  shipments  from 
country  points  destined  to  or  via  North  Atlantic  ports  men- 
tioned on  page  5  of  Circular  No.  247;  Individual  permits 
are  required  on  all  grain  shipments  moving  from  one  primary 
market  to  another  primary  market;  no  permits  whatever  are 
required  on  grain  shipments  from  country  points  to  primary 
markets  nor  from  country  points  or  primary  markets  when 
destined  to  Pacific  or  Gulf  ports,  either  domestic  or  for 
export. 

Shipping  Day  Plan. — By  circular  No.  264  the  South- 
western regional  director  orders  the  dissolution  of  the  re- 
gional committee  appointed  for  the  purpose  of  developing 
the  concentration  of  merchandise  loading  and  the  sailing 
day  plan.  The  committee's  files  have  been  referred  to  the 
American  Railroad  Association  and  it  is  suggested  that,  if 
this  association  should  take  up  any  question  with  respect  to 
the  package  freight  problem  prior  to  the  termination  of  fed- 
eral control,  the  railroads  should  extend  full  co-operation. 


The  Southern  Pacific  has  engaged  quarters  for  a  freight 
office  in  Boston,  12  Milk  street,  the  same  place  occupied  by 
the  company  before  the  railroads  were  taken  over  by  the 
government.  J.  H.  Glynn,  the  former  agent,  is  again  in 
charge.  The  office  is  already  open,  but  will  not  sell  tickets 
or  route  freight  before  March  1. 


Report  on  Vincent  Derailment 

THE  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has  issued  a 
report,  dated  December  5,  and  signed  by  W.  P.  Borland, 
chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Safety,  on  the  derailment  of  east- 
bound  passenger  train  No.  SO  on  the  Southern  Pacific,  near 
Vincent,  Cal.,  on  October  29,  when  two  employees,  two  tres- 
passers and  one  passenger  were  killed  and  a  large  number 
of  persons  were  injured. 

As  reported  in  the  Railway  Age  of  November  28,  in  the 
monthly  accident  record  for  October,  this  derailment  was 
due  to  excessive  speed  on  a  curve  of  8  deg.  10  min.,  over  a 
descending  grade  of  2.2  per  cent.  The  engineman  and  fire- 
man were  killed. 

The  government  inspector  examined  the  trainmen  and  all 
persons  having  knowledge  of  the  movement  of  the  train,  and 
finds  no  fault  in  the  brake  system  or  its  management,  or 
in  the  condition  of  the  track;  but  concludes  that  the  super- 
elevation of  the  outer  rail  was  not  sufficient  for  the  speed 
at  which  the  train  was  running.  This  elevation  is  from 
4  in.  to  ^yi  in.,  and  the  rule  allows  passenger  trains  to 
run  over  the  curve  at  40  miles  an  hour.  All  of  the  train- 
men and  other  witnesses  estimated  the  speed  of  this  train  at 
about  35  miles  an  hour,  except  an  employee  of  the  road  con- 
nected with  the  commissary  department,  riding  on  the  train, 
who  had  noticed  while  on  the  tangent  approaching  the  curve 
that  the  speed  was  unusually  high,  and  who  believes  that 
it  was  as  much  as  40  or  45  miles  an  hour;  he  began  to  get 
frightened. 

He  was  expecting  an  application  of  the  brakes 
to  be  made,  but  the  speed  continued  to  increase  and  in  a 
few  seconds  he  felt  a  sudden  jar  like  an  emergency  appli- 
cation of  the  brakes — which  was  the  derailment.  In  its  con- 
clusion the  report  says: 

"It  is  believed  that  the  track  conditions  existing  at  this 
point  did  not  afford  an  adequate  margin  of  safety  for  a  speed 
of  40  miles  an  hour.  The  elevation  was  insufficient  for  the 
maximum  rate  of  speed  permitted.  According  to  the  recom- 
mended practice  of  the  American  Railway  Engineering  As- 
sociation, the  theoretical  elevation  of  the  outer  rail  on  an  8° 
10'  curve,  if  trains  are  to  be  operated  over  it  at  a  speed  of 
40  miles  an  hour,  should  be  slightly  over  83^  inches;  with 
an  elevation  of  4  inches,  the  maximum  speed  allowed  should 
be  only  slightly  over  27  miles  an  hour.  While  it  is  true 
that  the  overturning  speed  of  a  train  on  a  curve  of  the  degree 
and  elevation  here  under  consideration  is  much  greater  than 
27  miles  an  hour,  nevertheless  overturning  speeds  are  en- 
tirely matters  of  calculation  and  theory,  whereas  the  speeds 
shown  as  safe  speeds  are  more  or  less  matters  of  common 
knowledge  based  on  practical  experience.  A  very  large  mar- 
gin must  necessarily  be  maintained  between  theoretical  over- 
turning speeds  and  the  speeds  authorized  for  common  prac- 
tice, in  order  that  proper  allowance  may  be  made  for  errors 
in  estimating  speed,  worn  rails,  and  slight  imperfections  in 
track  or  equipment  which  may  not  be  serious  enough  to 
warrant  repair  or  replacement,  but  which,  combined,  ma- 
terially reduce  the  factor  of  safety.  The  elevation  recom- 
mended for  common  practice  is  designed  to  provide  the  neces- 
sary margin  of  safety  and  no  speed  should  be  permitted 
which  is  greater  than  that  recommended  for  the  existing 
elevation  and  curvature.  If  it  is  not  desired  to  increase 
the  elevation  on  account  of  heavy  grades  or  for  other  rea- 
sons, or  if  the  required  elevation  is  beyond  the  dictates  of 
good  practice,  then  the  obvious  remedy  is  to  reduce  the 
maximum  permissible  speed   accordingly. 

"This  accident  was  caused  by  excessive  speed.  It  is  be- 
lieved that  had  the  speed  of  trains  on  this  curve  been  re- 
stricted in  accordance  with  the  recommended  practice  of  the 
American  Railway  Engineering  Association  for  the  existing 
elevation,  this  accident  would  not  have  occurred." 
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Railroad  Bill    Nearly   Ready 

Foi.i.owiNc;  riiK,  announckmknt  on  l'\'l)niary  -1  tliat  llic 
conforiMUv  loniniittec  had  reached  an  aurcinient  on  the 
nuKst  iniportanl  I'eature.s  of  the  l)ill  lor  the  rej^ulation  of 
the  railrix\(ls  after  their  return  to  private  management,  tlie 
eommittee  has  heen  busy  with  the  at  tiial  drafting  of  tlie  coni- 
])romi.se  bill  with  the  expectation  that  the  conference  report 
would  be  ready  for  submission  to  the  House  and  Senate  be- 
fore the  end  of  the  week.  The  actual  drafting  of  the  language 
of  the  provisions  agreed  upon  by  the  committee  was  left 
mainly  to  Senator  Cummins  and  Representative  E.sch,  chair- 
man of  the  House  committee,  who  have  been  assisted  l)y  ex- 
perts from  the  legislative  drafting  Ijurcau  and  also  by  the 
legislative  committee  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion. They  were  to  report  their  work  to  the  full  conference 
committee  for  its  approval. 

One  of  the  principal  points  left  unsettled  when  the  agree- 
ment was  announced  last  week  was  as  to  the  exact  period 
during  which  the  5J/1>  per  cent  standard  of  net  operating  in- 
come should  lie  fixed  by  law.  It  is  understood  that  two  years 
from  the  date  of  the  passage  of  the  act  has  now  been  deter- 
mined upon.  There  were  also  many  important  variations  in 
the  text  of  the  two  bills  which  had  been  agreed  upon  in 
principle  but  as  to  which  the  exact  language  used  is  of  im- 
portance. Chief  among  these  provisions  as  to  which  the 
final  details  had  not  been  announced  before  the  filing  of  the 
conference  report  were  those  relating  to  the  funding  for  10 
years  of  the  indebtedness  of  the  railroads  to  the  government, 
the  six  months'  guaranty  of  the  present  standard  return  and 
the  constitution  and  powers  of  the  wage  boards.  The  Cum- 
mins bill  was  more  liberal  to  the  roads  in  its  funding  provi- 
sions than  the  Esch  bill,  which  required  the  deduction  of  a 
large  part  of  the  sum  owed  to  the  railroad  companies  for  cur- 
rent rental  from  the  total  owed  by  the  companies  for  capital 
expenditures.  Also  the  Esch  bill  provided  a  guarantee  based 
on  the  income  for  the  corresponding  months  of  the  test  period, 
while  the  Senate  bill  allowed  half  of  a  year's  guarantee. 

Arrangements  have  been  made  for  the  early  consideration 
of  the  bdl  in  Congress,  although  the  fact  that  a  longer  time 
was  required  than  had  been  expected  to  whip  the  details  of 
the  bill  into  shape  prevented  its  being  reported  to  the  Senate 
before  that  body  took  up  the  Peace  Treaty  on  Monday.  It 
is  confidently  predicted  by  the  conferees  and  by  party  leaders 
in  the  Senate  and  the  House  that  the  bill  can  be  passed  be- 
fore the  railroads  are  relinquished  on  March  1  but  there  is  a 
chance  that  opposition  in  the  House  may  cause  more  delay 
than  is  counted  upon. 

Representatives  Sims  and  Barkley  have  announced  that 
they  would  not  sign  the  conference  report  and  are  expected 
to  lead  the  fight  in  the  House  against  the  rate-making  and 
temporary  guaranty  provisions  of  the  bill,  in  an  effort  to 
force  it  back  to  conference  for  the  elimination  of  those  sec- 
tions. It  is  believed  that  they  will  find  considerable  support 
for  this  opposition  on  the  Democratic  side  but  that  they  will 
not  attempt  to  make  a  party  issue  of  the  question,  as  reported, 
because  on  a  straight  party  vote  the  Republicans  have  a 
strong  majority  and  because  they  expect  to  secure  some  Re- 
publican votes  against  these  provisions.  The  bill  will  be 
taken  up  first  in  the  House,  probably  on  Monday,  and  later 
in  the  Senate.  House  Republican  leaders  predict  it  will  be 
passed  during  the  week. 

Thomas  DeWitt  Cuyler,  chairman  of  the  Association  of 
Railway  Executives,  authorized  the  following  statement  re- 
garding the  position  of  the  executives: 

'Tt  must  be  a  source  of  gratification  to  all  those  interested 
in  the  welfare  of  the  railroads  in  this  country  that  the  con- 
ferees have  arrived  at  an  agreement  to  report  a  bill  which, 
it  is  hoped,  will  be  protective  both  to  the  security  holders 
and  the  share  holders  of  the  properties,  and  to  the  public 
at  k.rge. 


"'i'here  can  bt-  no  ([uestion  that  the  conferees  and  the  two 
comnntties  of  the  House  and  Senate  have  had  an  earnest 
desire  to  d(»  justice  to  the  railroads.  If  the  iiill  be  enacted 
by  Congress  the  railway  executives  and  the  owners  of  the 
properties  will  acce|)t  the  i>ill  in  gcxxl  faith  with  the  earnest 
lioj)e  tliat  it  may  l)e  priMluctive  of  the  desired  result,  namely 
the  ])rotection  of  the  present  credit  of  the  road.s,  and  the 
extension  of  that  credit  so  that  they  may  [)rovide  in  the  future 
ade<|uatu  facilities  for  the  transportation  .system  of  the  counry. 
It  cannot  be  too  strongly  emphasized  that  this  ciuesticjn  does 
not  affect  alone,  nor  even  principally,  the  owners  of  these 
projjerties.  The  i^ublic  is  much  more  concerned.  If  the 
transportation  .system  of  the  country  is  ncjt  adequate  to  its 
needs,  the  country  must  suffer. 

"It  is,  therefore,  earnestly  hoped  that  the  protection  of 
the  credit  the  propo.sed  bill  .seeks  to  estaljlLsh  will  prove  suc- 
cessful. If  it  does  not,  the  railroads  will  confidently  look  to 
Congress  for  such  additional  legislation  as  may  l)e  necessary 
to  further  protect  the  companies  and  the  public." 

On  the  ijasis  of  the  1919  showing  as  to  earnings  and  ex- 
penses, and  taking  the  property  investment  as  the  value,  the 
percentage  standard  of  the  Cummins  bill  would  require  an 
increase  in  net  operating  income  of  about  $625,000,000  to 
produce  a  return  of  6  per  cent  and  $530,000,000  to  produce 
5j/2  per  cent.  The  property  investment  as  reported  by  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  as  of  December  31,  1918, 
was  $19,005,065,000.  Five  and  one-half  per  cent  on  this 
would  be  $1,045,000,000  and  6  per  cent  would  be  $1,140,- 
000,000.  The  latter  figure  would  be  $625,000,000  more 
than  the  net  operating  income  for  1919,  which  was  about 
$515,000,000.  This  would  be  about  17  per  cent  of  the 
freight  revenues.  Six  per  cent  would  also  represent  an  in- 
crease of  $200,000,000  over  the  present  guaranteed  standard 
return  of  about  $940,000,000,  but  it  would  represent  an  in- 
crease of  only  $40,000,000  over  the  net  operating  income  of 
the  roads  in  the  calendar  year  1916,  which  was  $1,100,000,- 
000.  That  represented  a  return  of  6.17  per  cent  upon  the 
property  investment  for  that  year.  In  only  one  other  year 
has  the  return  exceeded  SJ^  per  cent.  In  1910  it  was  5.68, 
but  for  the  investment  of  that  year  only  $826,466,000  was 
required  to  produce  that  result.  In  1918  the  return  actually 
earned  by  the  railroads  was  only  3.83  per  cent  and  f®r  1919 
it  is  estimated  at  about  2.75  per  cent. 

To  the  extent  that  railroads  would  contribute  to  the  general 
railroad  contingent  fund  half  of  their  earnings  over  6  per 
cent,  the  amount  actually  available  to  the  companies  would  be 
reduced  from  the  figures  given. 

The  property  investment  and  the  railway  operating  in- 
come as  stated  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  in 
its  annual  report  for  the  years  1908  to  1918,  excluding 
switching  and  terminal  companies,  with  the  addition  of  esti- 
mated figures  for  1919,  is  shown  in  the  following  table: 

Return 

Railway  on  in- 
operating  vestment 
Year    ended —                                        Investment                     income  Per  cent 

Time    30,    1908 $13,213,766,540           $645,680,235  4  89 

1909 13,609,183,515             732,642,083  5.38 

1910 14,557.816,099             826,466,756  5.68 

1911 15,612,378,845             768,213,345  4.92 

1912 16.004,744,966             751,266,806  4.69 

1913 16,588,603,109             831,343,282  5.01 

1914 17,153,785,568             705,883,489  4.12 

1915 17,441,420,382             727,546.101  4.17 

1916 17,689,425,438          1,043,017,290  5.90 

Dec.     31,     1916 17,842,776,668          1,100,545,422  6.17 

1917 18,574,297.873      986,819,181  5.31 

1918 10,005,065,288     728,376,209  3.83 

1919 515.000,000  2.75 


A  motor  transportation  engineering  course  is  to  be  added 
to  the  curriculum  of  New  York  Universitj',  according  to  a 
recent  announcement  by  Charles  H.  Snow,  dean  of  the  School 
of  Applied  Science.  The  new  study,  which  is  considered  an 
indication  of  the  ascending  importance  of  motor  truck  trans- 
portation, is  to  be  given  by  F.  Van  Z.  Lane,  chief  transpor- 
tation engineer  of  the  Packard  Motor  Car  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich, 


Wood-Preservers'  Association  Meets  at  Chicago 

Discusses  Service  Obtained  from  Treated  Timbers  Used  in 
Railway  Track,  Structures  and  Cars 


THE  SIXTEENTH  ANNUAL  MEETING  of  the  American 
Wood-Preservers"  Association  was  held  at  the  Hotel 
Sherman,  Chicago,  on  February  10,  11  and  12,  in- 
clusive. The  program  arranged  for  the  meeting  covered  a 
wide  array  of  subjects  from  a  review  of  the  cold  facts,  of 
actual  results  secured  with  treated  ties,  piles  and  other  tim- 
bers, to  technical  details  of  plant  operation  and  theoretical 
discussions  of  the  action  of  preservative  materials  in  over- 
coming the  action  of  organisms  causing  decay. 

The  officers  of  this  association  for  the  past  year  were: 
President,  J.  B.  Card,  Indiana  Zinc  Creosoting  Company, 
Chicago;  first  vice-president,  A.  R.  Joyce,  Joyce-Watkins 
Company,  Chicago;  second  vice-president,  C.  M.  Taylor, 
superintendent,  Port  Reading  Creosoting  Company,  Port 
Reading,  N.  J.;  secretary-treasurer,  F.  A.  Angier,  superin- 
tendent of  timber  preservation,  Baltimore  &  Ohio,  Balti- 
more, Md. 

The  opening  session  was  called  to  order  promptly  at  10 
o'clock  Tuesday  morning  by  J.  B.  Card,  president.  Frederick 
B.  Vose,  chairman  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  of  the 
Chicago  Association  of  Commerce,  welcomed  the  convention 
to  the  city.  He  emphasized  the  necessity  of  conserving  men 
as  well  as  materials.  J.  H.  Waterman,  superintendent  of 
timber  preservation  of  the  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy, 
Galesburg,  111.,  replied  to  Mr.  Vose  in  behalf  of  the  associa- 
tion. 

The  report  of  the  secretary  showed  a  present  membership 
of  305,  a  gain  of  23  during  the  last  year.  Among  these 
members  are  74  employees  of  33  different  railroads  and  12 
employees  of  the  United  States  Railroad  Administration.  The 
report  of  the  treasurer  showed  a  balance  of  $714.88. 

In  his  address  President  Card  referred  to  the  difficulties 
which  had  confronted  the  timber-treating  industry  during 
the  war.  He  concluded  with  a  strong  plea  for  Americaniza- 
tion. 

Registration  of  250  indicates  largest  attendance  ever 
recorded. 

Tie  Service  Tests 

A  report  on  service  tests  of  ties  was  presented  by  C.  E. 
Gosline,  chairman  of  the  sub-committee  on  Tie  Service  Tests, 
which  was  confined  to  the  results  of  an  inspection  of  a  part 
of  the  Delaware,  Lackawanna  &  Western,  including  the 
Lackawanna  Railroad  of  New  Jersey.  The  general  use  of 
treated  ties  was  started  on  the  former  road  in  1910,  hard 
wood  being  used  on  curves  and  soft  woods  on  tangents.  Large 
flat-bottom  tie  plates  and  screw  spikes  were  used  as  a  pro- 
tection against  mechanical  wear.  After  the  first  two  years 
the  ties  were  adzed  and  bored  before  treatment  which  con- 
sisted of  the  empty  cell  (Lowry)  process.  During  the  four 
years  from  1915  to  1918,  inclusive,  only  188  ties  were  re- 
moved on  account  of  failure.  Of  the  200,000  creosoted  ties 
on  the  Lackawanna  Railroad  of  New  Jersey,  25,000  were 
oak,  beech  and  maple,  145,000  pine  and  30,000  gum.  Since 
the  construction  of  the  road  in  1910-11,  a  total  of  64  ties 
have  been  removed  on  account  of  failure,  in  the  following 
amounts : 

Treated   Ties  Removed 

1915  1916  1917  Total 

Pine    1  12  10  23 

Gum    40  .  . .  40 

Oak 1  . .  . .  1 

Total     42  12  10  64 
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The  conclusions  of  the  committee  were: 

1.  That  the  best  information  pertaining  to  the  life  of  untreated 
and  treated  ties  can  be  had  from  detailed  and  accurate  records 
of  tie  renewals  over  long  periods,  and  it  is  urgently  recom- 
mended that  all  railroads  keep  such  records. 

2.  That  the  treated  life  of  coarsewood  ties  cannot  be  obtained 
when  used  in  tracks  of  heavy  curvature  over  which  there  is  heavy 
traffic  under  the  present  method  of  protection  against  mechanical 
wear  as  practiced  on  this  railroad. 

3.  That  particular  attention  should  be  called  to  the  fol- 
lowing table  of  tie  renewals,  which  shows  that  excellent 
results  are  being  obtained  from  the  use  of  creosoted  ties: 

D.  L.  &  W.  Tie  Renewals 


Percent- 

age of 

total  ties 

inserted 

Miles 

Total 

Ties  inse 

rted  for  renewals 

to 
total  ties 
in  track 

Ties 
inserted 
per  mile 

Year 

of  track 

of  ties 

Untreated 

Treated 

Total 

1908. 

.     2,439 

6,722,329 

676,943 

676,943 

10.1 

277 

1909. 

.     2,475 

6,813,721 

581,952 

581,952 

8.5 

235 

1910., 

.     2,500 

6,877,974 

258,927 

163,433 

422,360 

6.1 

169 

1911. 

.     2,614 

7,186,346 

173,815 

409,680 

583,495 

8.1 

223 

1912., 

.     2,619 

7,200,509 

180,428 

425,498 

605,926 

8.4 

231 

1913., 

.     2,644 

7,262,170 

209,434 

534.042 

743,476 

10.2 

281 

1914. 

.     2,627 

7,242,294 

194,512 

476,370 

670,882 

9.3 

255 

1915. 

.     2,663 

7,346,825 

304,405 

438.832 

743,237 

10.1 

279 

1916.. 

,     2,656 

7,331,287 

165,281 

352,614 

517,895 

7.1 

195 

1917.. 

.     2,663 

7,349,178 

108,629 

308.097 

416,726 

5.7 

157 

1918.. 

.     2,671 

7,369,734 

83,867 

240,199 

324,066 

4.4 

121 

The  annual  report  on  service  tests  records  of  ties  was 
also  presented.  This  included  a  complete  list  of  the  test 
records  on  file  at  the  Forest  Products  Laboratory,  Madison, 
Wis.,  and  covered  38  sheets  of  tables. 

DISCUSSION 

George  E.  Re.x,  Santa  Fe,  stated  that  the  record  on  the 
Lackawanna  proved  that  ties  could  be  preserved  against  decay 
for  as  long  a  time  as  they  would  resist  mechanical  wear. 
F.  J.  Angier,  Baltimore  &  Ohio,  called  attention  to  the  need 
for  correction  in  records  to  account  for  miles  of  track  in 
switches  and  bridges,  which  on  his  road  amounts  to  about 
5  per  cent.  Mr.  Rex  said  that  the  committee  was  at  work 
on  a  standard  method  of  keeping  records.  Lowry  Smith, 
Northern  Pacific,  explained  a  theoretical  study  of  tie  renew- 
als based  on  percentages  of  renewals  each  year  for  ties  of  a 
given  service  life.  This  showed  that  renewals  at  certain  times 
during  cycles  might  be  much  more  or  much  less  than  the 
average,  and  might  thus  give  a  wrong  impression  as  to  the 
exact  benefits  to  accrue  from  treatment. 

Plant  Operation 

The  Committee  on  Plant  Operation  presented  a  report  on 
mechanical  devices  other  than  locomotive  cranes  for  the 
handling  of  treated  material,  and  the  locomotive  crane,  its 
uses  and  limitations,  the  devices  being  divided  into  seven 
main  classes  as  follows: 

A — Stationary  stiff-legged  derrick  with  movable  boom. 

R — Calile-ways. 

C — .Stationary  crane  with  electric  hoist. 

D — Movable  electric  hoist — Gantry  type. 

E — Movable  electric  hoist — Monorail  type. 

F— Locomotive  crane. 

G — Miscellaneous. 

Except  where  otherwse  specifically  stated,  the  report  dealt 
with  the  loading  of  open-top  cars  only. 

Tyj>e  A,  whether  hand  or  power  operated  will  load  ties  into 
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tr;iin-(;ir    lots    at    present    lor    about    1^ 
lili'-\va\,   is  oiilv  of  limiti'd  u.sefuliK'ss  in 


fr.iiiuwork    eric  led    trans- 

llic   >tan(laril   K-'K^'   tracks 

luam    at    tile   top    sui)ports 

(il    liltin)^  a   traniloail  of 


oiKMi-top    ears    : 
eeiits  each. 

Type   h.   the 
this  liehl. 

'I'y|)e  ('  is  a  stationary  >(> 
versely  over  the  tram  traik>  a 
at  the  loading;  platform.  \\\ 
a  traveling  eleelrie  hoist  lajia 
tics  or  other  material.  The  hoist  is  operated  l^y  two  laborers 
— one  who  manipulates  the  hoist  and  heli)s  fasten  the  chains, 
handle  the  tram  ear  i)ales  and  move  the  tram.s,  and  another 
who  trips  the  trip  hooks,  drops  the  railroad  cars  into  position, 
fastens  the  chains,  handles  the  bales  and  moves  the  trams.  On 
a  test,  10  trams  containing  4,53  7-in.  by  9-in.  Sj/j-ft.  tics  were 
handled  by  tv,o  men  in  1  lir.  and  .>0  niin..  or  l.nS  ties  per 
man-hr. 

Type  D,  the  gantry  crane,  is  shown  in  a  ])iiot(»gra|>ii. 
The  traveling  steel  framework,  which  supports  the  hoist, 
spans  two  standard-gage  tracks  which  may  have  a  third  rail 
for  trams  if  needed.  No  loading  platform  is  used.  The 
hoist  is  operated  from  a  cab  at  the  ground  level,  and  the 
device  permits  of  three  dimension  handling  of  the  loads. 
Three  men  are  required  to  operate  this  hoist,  a  hoist  run- 
ner, a  man  on  the  ground  handling  chain  slings,  and  a  tripper 
on  the  car  being  loaded.  On  a  test  by  this  method  10  trams 
containing  485  7-in.  by  8-in.  Sj/^-ft.  ties  were  loaded  into 
open-top  cars  in  50  min.,  or  194  ties  per  man-hr. 

Type  E  consists  of  a  steel  framework  erected  loni  - 
tudinally  over  a  standard  gage  track  carrying  a  monorail 
from  which  a  traveling  electric  hoist  and  cab  are  suspended. 
This  device  differs  essentially  from  Types  C  and  D  in  that 
the  chain  slings  of  the  latter  are  replaced  by  a  pair  of 
grapple  hooks  sufficiently  large  to  handle  a  tramload  of  ties 
or  other  material  at  one  time.  Two  men  are  required  to 
operate  this  crane.     On  a  test  10  trams  containing  645  6-in. 


The   Angier  Tie    Loader 

by  8-in.  8-ft.  ties  were  handled  by  this  method  at  a  rate  of 
276  ties  per  man-hr. 

Type  F  is  the  locomotive  crane.  The  general  preference 
is  apparently  for  the  8-wheel  M.  C.  B.  truck  type  of  crane, 
with  a  boom  having  an  effective  working  radius  of  10  to  35 
ft.,  and  a  ma.ximum  lifting  effort  of  IS  to  20  tons  at  the 
minimum  radius.  For  handling  treated  crossties  with  a 
locomotive  crane,  no  better  method  is  known  to  the  com- 
mittee than  that  practiced  in  a  number  of  plants,  whereby 
tramloads  of  ties  are  slung  from  the  tram  to  their  place  in 
open-top  standard  gage  cars  in  "chain  or  wire  rope  slings. 
This  practice  requires  two  or  three  men  besides  the  crane- 
man — one  or  two  removing  bales  and  placing  slings,  and 
one  releasing  slings  and  trimming  loads.  On  a  test  of  18  trams 
containing  1,080  6-in.  by  8-in.  8-ft.  ties  were  loaded  into 
coal  cars  in  45  min.,  or  360  ties  per  man-hr. 


Tyiie  ()  i.s  the  Angier  tie  loader,  a  device  of  value  in  load- 
ing treated  ties  into  closed  cars,  saving  much  of  the  heavy 
lifting  incident  to  doing  this  work  entirely  i>y  hand.  It  is 
operated  by  day  laborers  or  i)iece  workers,  generally  the 
latter,  and  effects  .savings  of  about  J/^  to  '/\  cents  per  tie  on 
the  |)iece  work  basis  at  the  plants  where  used.  'I'his  machine 
is  initented,  the  palcnt  being  due  to  expire  in  the  latter  part 
of   1<V2(). 

On  mechanical  devices  other  tlian  Icxomotive  cranes  for 
handling  untreated  material,  the  work  of  the  subcommittee 
was  contincd  to  machines  for  the  handling  of  railroad  cross 
ties,  .several  loaders  and  stackers  were  (lescribed  but  none 
was  recommended. 

The  conclusions  of  the  committee  were  that : 
1.     Where    opcn-lop    cars    arc    available,    treated    tics    can    be 
loaded  at  a  greal  saving  of  labor  and  money  if  some  type  of  crane 


Loading  Ties  With  a  Gantry  Crane 

is  used.     The  locomotive  crane  has  the  advantage  that  it  may  be 
used  about  the  plant  for  other  purposes. 

2.  A  locomotive  crane  is  practically  indispensable  where  heavy 
timbers,  poles  or  piles  are  handled. 

3.  No  perfected,  satisfactory  mechanical  means  have  been 
found  for  loading  into  box  cars. 

4.  Considerable  work  has  been  done  in  attempting  to  design 
some  satisfactory  machine  for  stacking  and  loading  untreated 
ties,  but  so  far  no  entirely  successful  machine  has  been  made. 

A  Theory  on  the  Mechanism  of 

the   Protection   of   Wood 

By  Ernest  Bateman 

Chemist  in  Forest  Products,  United  States  Forest  Products 
Laboratory,  Madison,  Wis. 

There  are  at  least  two  methods  of  protecting  wood  from 
destruction  by  living  organisms :  ( 1 )  By  controlling 
the  conditions  necessary  for  the  life  of  the  organism  and  thus 
inhitbiting  its  growth;  (2)  by  the  injection  of  a  material  which 
will  kill  or  poison  the  organism  itself  or  any  enzymes  through 
which  it  may  accomplish  its  work.  The  first  of  these  means 
is  not  practical  if  the  wood  is  to  be  used  for  its  usual  com- 
mercial purposes,  since  it  means  control  of  the  tempera- 
ture, of  the  moisture  content,  and  of  the  air  content  of  the 
wood  itself,  and  it  is  therefore  necessary  to  resort  to  the  use 
of  a  poison. 

It  would  seem  reasonable  to  expect  that  any  material 
which  is  poisonous  enough  to  kill  an  organism  of  any  kind 
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must  first  Ix"  .soluble  in  the  body  fluids  of  that  organism, 
at  least  to  such  an  extent  as  to  permit  a  lethal  dose  to  be 
taken  at  one  time.  All  wood  preservatives  must,  therefore, 
be  soluble  in  water  to  a  certain  extent,  and  in  this  respect 
at  lea.st,  oil  solutions  and  inorganic  salt  solutions  must  be 
similar,  differing  chiefly  in  the  mechanism  by  which  they 
provide  a  reserve  supply  of  the  poison. 

The  theory  proposed  may  lie  summarized  as  follows: 

1.  Any  substance  to  be  an  efificient  wood  preservative  must 
be  soluble  in  water  at  least  to  the  extent  of  producing  a  toxic 
water  solution. 

2.  Creosote  oil  may  be  considered  as  consisting  of  two 
groups  of  compounds,  one  of  these  being  sufficiently  soluble 
in  water  to  render  it  toxic,  the  other  insoluble  and  hence 
not  toxic. 

3.  The  non-toxic  oil  acts  as  a  reservoir  for  the  toxic  oils 
and  feeds  them  automatically,  when  needed,  to  the  moisture 
in  the  wood. 

4.  The  difference  between  oil  preservatives  and  inorganic 
salt  preservatives  as  far  as  this  theory  is  concerned,  is  in 
their  method  of  retaining  the  reserve  supply  of  toxic  ma- 
terials. Zinc  chloride  has  no  reserve  supply,  all  the  material 
being  soluble  in  the  usual  amount  of  moisture  present  in 
air-dry  wood.  Sodium  fluoride  may  have  a  reserve  supply 
in  the  form  of  solid  crystals  due  to  .the  use  of  a  saturated 
solution  in  treatment.  Creosote  oil  may  have  a  considerable 
reserve  supply  stored  in  the  oil  itself,  this  supply  being  fed 
to  the  wood  as  it  is  needed. 

Mr.  Bateman  presented  a  second  paper  wherein  he  dis- 
cussed the  effect  of  light  oils  in  timber  preservation  based 
on  a  study  of  service  tests  extending  over  a  long  period  of 
time  and  observations  on  the  character  of  the  oils  used  in 
past  years,  concluding  with  the  following  questions  relative 
to  the  correctness  of  the  prevailing  understanding  as  to  the 
relative  importance  of  light  and  heavy  oils  in  the  timber 
preserving  industry: 

1.  Since  these  lighi  oils  containing  60  per  cent  or  more  of  oil 
distilling  below  235  deg.  C.  have  preserved  both  poles  and  ties 
beyond  their  mechanical  life,  is  there  any  need  of  a  higher  boil- 
ing oil? 

2.  Would  we  not  obtain  a  better  penetration  and  hence  longer 
life  by  using  a  low  boiling  oil? 

3.  Could  these  light  oils  be  obtained  cheaper  than  our  standard 
creosote  ? 

4.  Since  the  toxicity  of  coal  tar  creosote  seems  to  be  measured 
by  the  amount  of  oil  distilling  below  270  deg.  C,  ought  we  not  to 
put  a  limit  upon  the  amount  which  may  distill  above  that  point  in 
both  our  creosote  and  our  tar  solutions? 

Report  on  Terminology 

The  Committee  on  Terminology  presented  a  report  on  the 
standardization  of  titles  of  employees  at  timber  preserving 
plants  which  included  an  organization  chart  adaptable  for 
either  large  or  small  plants.  The  committee  found  that  a 
great  variety  of  titles  are  now  used  to  designate  officers  or 
employees  doing  approximately  the  same  work;  that  not 
enough  consideration  is  being  given  men  in  charge  of  this 
work  and  that  there  is,  in  regard  to  employees,  a  great  vari- 
ation in  rates  for  positions  implying  approximately  tlie  same 
duties.  The  committee  recommended  that  the  titles  of  em- 
ployees \x  brought  to  a  standard  insofar  as  possible  so  that 
the  title  of  a  position  defines  the  duties  and  responsibilities 
more  clearly;  that  the  importance  of  the  industry  be  brought 
to  official  and  public  attention  in  so  far  as  possible  with  a 
view  of  increasing  the  compensation  of  the  men  in  charge 
of  the  work  and  continuing  the  interest  of  competent  men 
in  the  industry;  and  that  inasmuch  as  timber  preserva- 
tion is  primarily  an  engineering  problem,  that  it  should  be 
included  in  the  engineering  department. 

The  definitions  presented  by  the  committee  were  as  fol- 
lows: 

Manager  Timber  Department. — In  charge  of  timber  preservation,  inspec- 
tion,  distribution  of  ties  and  timber,  and  conservation   of  forest   products. 


.Supervisor  Tie  and  Timber  Inspection  and  Distribution. — Reports  to 
inaiiager  timber  department  and  is  in  actual  charge  of  tie  and  timber  inspec- 
tion and  distribution. 

Superintendent  Timber  Preserving  Plant.— Reports  to  manager  timber 
department  and  is  in  actual  charge  of  the  timber  preserving  plant. 

Chief  Lumber  Inspector. — Reports  to  supervisor  tie  and  timber  inspection 
and  distribution  and  is  in  charge  of  lumber  and  timber  inspection. 

Chief  Tie  Inspector. — Reports  to  supervisor  tie  and  timber  inspection  and 
distribution  and  is  in  charge   of  tie  and  switch  tie   inspection. 

Chief  Treating  Engineer.— Reports  to  suiK-rintendent  timber  preserving 
plant  and  is  in  charge  of  treating  engineers,  firemen,  mechanics,  and  tlie 
general   mechanical   upkeep  of   the  timber  preserving  plant. 

Treating  Engineers.— Report  to  chief  treating  engineer  and  handle  equip- 
ment during  process  of  timi?er  treatment,  making  necessary  run  calculations. 

Assistant  Treating  Engineer.— Reports  to  treating  engineer,  being  an 
apprentice  to  him. 

General  Foreman. — Reports  to  superintendent  timber  preserving  plant 
and  is  in  charge  of  all  outside  labor  connected  with  the  handling  and 
transportation  of  material  in  the  yard. 

Chemist. — Reports  to  superintendent  timber  preserving  plant,  checks  the 
treatment  of  material,  makes  all  necessary  analyses  and  does  research  for 
the  advancement  of  the  industry  in  general. 

Chief  Clerk.— Reports  to  officer  in  whose  office  he  is  located  and  has 
I  lunge   of  all   office    work   in   connection   with   that   office. 


Car  Construction 

Due  to  the  disturbing  condition  surrounding  railway  car 
shops  the  committee  on  car  construction  was  unable  to  pre- 
sent a  detailed  report  on  the  actual  condition  existing  in 
the  more  important  car  shops.  Instead,  special  study  was 
presented  on  the  causes  of  defective  conditions  necessitating 
repairs  to  wooden  freight  equipment  at  the  Missouri,  Kan- 
sas &  Texas  shops  at  Denison,  Tex.  This  showed  that  of 
the  399  cars  repaired  during  the  month  of  July,  1919,  an 
average  of  82.,?  per  cent  of  the  repairs  were  due  to  decay 
in  the  following  percentages: 


Decay 

Description  ft.  b.m. 

Draft    limbers     

F.nd    sills     4,422 

Deadwood      18 

Long    sills    40,185 

Sub-sills      S4S 

End    posts    1,226 

Coal    car    sides.. 9,337 

Rtuining   boards    9,365 

Roofing     23,632 

Siding      28,065 

f  ining     22,602 

Decking     74,465 

(iiain     strips     5,971 

219,P33 


Per 

Other 

Per 

Total 

cent 

ft.  b.m. 

cent 

ft.  b.m. 

150 

lOO.O 

150 

34.4 

8,400 

65.6 

12,822 

74 

224 

92.6 

242 

68.0 

20,622 

32.0 

60.807 

26.2 

1,494 

73.8 

2,039 

32.4 

2,562 

67.6 

3,788 

80.1 

2,311 

19.9 

11,648 

97.3 

256 

2.7 

9,621 

23,632 

89.5 

3,264 

10.5 

31,329 

89.1 

■  2,748 

10.9 

25,350 

95.4 

3,586 

4.6 

78.051 

96.5 

216 

3.5 

6,187 

82  3 

45,833 

17.7 

265,666 

As  a  means  of  introducing  preservative  methods  along 
lines  of  least  resistance,  the  committee  recommended  the 
application  of  refined  coal-tar  creosote  oil,  conforming  to 
the  Railroad  Administration  Specification  R  828  A,  either 
Ijy  spraying  or  brush  application  to  all  points  of  contact,  of 
sills,  posts,  braces,  of  freight  car  equipment.  These  treat- 
ments are  recommended  for  application  to  new  construction 
only  when  more  efficient  means  are  not  available.  Such  an 
application  is  most  practical  for  repair  work,  as  conducted 
under  present  conditions.  Wherever  possible  the  preserva- 
tive should  be  heated  to  150  deg.  F.,  but  during  the  summer 
a  properly  refined  oil  may  be  used  without  heating.  An 
application  made  in  this  manner  with  refined  creosote  is 
more  economical  and  decidedly  more  effective  than  with 
other  miscellaneous  proprietary  products  now  employed. 

Rapid  Deterioration  of  Sap  Pine  Ties 

By  C.  O.  Deabler 

Tie  and  TimJjer  •A.gent,  Southwestern  Region,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

I  believe  a  record  should  be  made  of  conditions  in  the 
production  of  sap  pine  ties  during  the  past  year  that  any 
criticism  or  reflection  of  sap  pine  as  a  suitable  wood  for 
cross  ties  may  be  intelligently  answered.  Furthermore,  there 
will  probably  be  failures  of  ties  produced  and  treated  during 
this  period,  which  in  time  to  come,  may  invite  unfavorable 
comment  of  a  treating  plant  or  the  treating  industry. 
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From  reports  of  tlie  United  States  Wcatlicr  Bureau  for  a 
period  of  29  years,  it  has  l)een  found  tiiat  tlie  niontlis  of  Oc- 
tober and  NovenilxT,  1 '>!'>,  were  decidedly  abnormal  in  the 
states  of  Arkan.sas,  Louisiana  and  Texas.  They  were  char- 
acteri/ixl  by  comjiaratively  high  temperatures,  excessive  and 
very  fre(|uent  rainfalls,  and  an  al)sence  of  sunshine.  The 
humidity  during  this  entire  period  was  abnormally  high.  All 
of  these  circumstances  were  extremely  favorable  to  the  rapid 
development  of  all  sorts  of  decay-producing  fungi,  not  only 
those  responsible  for  the  decay  of  timber,  but  all  forms  affect- 
ing agricultural  crops.  It  is  not  at  all  surprising,  that  with 
the.se  climatic  conditions  prevailing  throughout  the  region  in 
which  sap  pine  cross  ties  have  been  produced,  a  marked  de- 
velopment of  the  chief  sap  pine  destroying  fungus,  took  place. 

.Vnother  point  of  interest  deals  with  the  rapidity  with 
which  ties  l)ecomc  infected  and  subsequently  decayed.  In 
ordinary  seasons  a  pine  tie,  when  cut  during  the  latter 
part  of  the  summer,  has  usually  been  found  to  be  free 
from  this  infection  for  at  least  three  or  four  months.  But 
during  the  latter  part  of  1919,  this  rate  was  much  ac- 
celerated. A  tie  in  a  lot  hauled  to  the  tie  yard  within 
24  hours  after  it  was  made  and  there  stacked  in  approved 
fashion  on  a  well-drained  cinder-covered  yard  was  found  to 
be  badly  infected  93  days  after  it  was  cut  from  the  tree. 

One  point  in  connection  with  the  life  history  of  this  fun- 
gus, which  it  is  important  to  remember  in  all  points  of  this 
discussion,  is  that  there  is  a  certain  definite  period  in  the 
life  history  of  the  fungus  where  its  presence  cannot  be  recog- 
nized by  an  outside  inspection  of  a  piece  of  timber.  This 
will  explain  why  a  great  many  ties  which  were  inspected  and 
pronounced  perfectly  sound,  using  the  best  visual  inspection 
possible,  showed  fruiting  bodies  on  the  outside  after  several 
weeks  in  transit  and  could  then  easily  be  detected  as  infected 
ties. 

We  all  realize  and  agree  that  the  sap  pine  tie  is  not  of  a 
desirable  wood,  compared  with  the  species  previously  used 
by  most  roads,  but  tremendous  drain  on  our  hardwood  for- 
ests, and  high  prices,  brought  about  by  tlie  unusual  conditions 
during  the  past  three  years,  made  it  necessary  for  railroads 
to  consider  other  than  hardwoods. 

It  should  also  be  pointed  out  that  the  type  of  production 
during  the  past  summer  differed  considerably  from  that  pre- 
viously secured,  even  in  sections  where  pine  ties  had  been 
produced.  In  previous  years  the  number  of  pine  ties  pro- 
duced was  limited  to  the  minimum  quantity  needed  by  the 
railroads.  This  year  no  limit  was  put  on  production  and 
they  came  out  in  such  vast  quantities  that  by  the  end  of  Sep- 
tember, there  were  between  three  and  four  million  sap  pine 
cross  ties  on  the  right-of-way.  This  flood,  furthermore,  was 
brought  about  rather  suddenly  as  will  be  readily  evident 
from  figures  of  the  number  of  ties  inspected  during  July, 
August,  September  and  October  in  the  Southwestern  Region, 
which  were  as  follows: 


July     1,393,906 

August    1,855,822 


September    ^,624, 202 

October     2,296,907 


Many  of  these  ties,  made  as  they  were  by  people  unfamiliar 
with  pine  tie  production,  were  possibly  not  handled  as  ex- 
peditiously as  they  should  have  been  in  bringing  them  from 
the  woods  to  the  right-of-way,  and  considerable  deteriora- 
tion probably  took  place  while  the  ties  were  still  in  the  hands 
of  producers.  Attention  should  also  be  called  to  the  fact  that 
this  very  large  production  took  place  during  a  season  of  the 
year  when  wood  cut  from  pine  trees  was  in  the  best  possiljle 
condition  for  rampant  infection.  These  conditions,  taken  in 
connection  vdth  the  extraordinary  climatic  conditions  already 
mentioned,  all  contributed  to  the  extensive  deterioration 
which  actually  occurred. 

It  would  be  a  hard  problem  to  give  all  the  reasons  for  the 
deterioration  of  the  sap  pine  cross  ties  in  the  Southwestern 
region   during   1919.      Summing  up   the  situation,   however. 


it  was  lirought  about  largely  by  the  extraordinary  climatic 
conditions,  the  unlimited  pr(xluction,  congested  transjjorta- 
tion,  and  the  failure  of  some  prexlucers  not  familiar  witii  sap 
l)inc  preservation,  to  realize  tiie  need  for  getting  the  ties  to 
the  right-of-way  before  infection  had  taken  place. 

The  sap  i)ine  cross  tic  .ihould  reach  the  treating  plant  as 
quickly  as  possible,  and  be  treated  at  the  proper  time.  Many 
I)lants  estimate  the  age  of  cross  ties  when  arriving  at  the 
plant  and  add  to  this  age  the  customary  time  allotted  for  the 
proper  seasoning,  treating  the  ties  at  the  exjjiration  of  this 
time.  This  system  should  be  corrected,  as  ties  are  received 
quite  frequently  at  treating  plants  and  carded  for  some  date 
of  treatment,  when  they  vary  .several  months  in  age.  This 
results  in  some  ties  being  treated  too  green  and  others  be- 
yond the  proper  time.  My  suggestion  is  to  correct  this  es- 
timating of  the  age  of  ties  by  the  use  of  the  dating  hammer 
as  soon  as  it  can  be  applied,  and  separate  the  ties  at  the 
treating  plant. 

Other  Subjects  Discussed 

A  report  on  .service  tests  of  flooring  and  paving  was  pre- 
sented which  confined  itself  to  an  account  on  the  causes  of 
fires  in  bridge  floors  at  Detroit,  Mich.,  Kansas  City,  Mo., 
and  Portland,  Ore. 

The  roadway  of  the  Belle  Isle  bridge  across  the  Detroit 
river  was  floored  with  creosoted  wood  blocks  3  3^  in.  deep 
on  a  creosoted  plank  substructure.  In  1915  this  bridge  was 
destroyed  by  a  fire  which,  it  is  supposed,  originated  from 
the  ignition  of  some  dr)'  and  untreated  side  walk  timbers 
l)y  sparks  from  a  municipal  asphalt  wagon.  The  fire  spread 
rapidly  to  the  creosoted  structure,  the  collapse  of  the  road- 
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Relation  of  the  Intensity  of  Treatment  to  Depth  of  Pene- 
tration in  Round  Piling 

way  timbers  being  accompanied  by  a  collapse  of  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  steel  spans. 

The  creosoted  timber  substructure  of  the  Missouri  river 
bridge  at  Kansas  City  which  caught  fire  in  August,  1919, 
consisted  of  a  creosoted  plank  roadway,  the  fire  being  caused 
by  sparks  from  a  locomotive  passing  under  the  bridge. 

The  Portland,  Ore.,  bridge  is  a  double  deck  structure, 
the  lower  deck  being  used  for  railway  traffic  while  the  upper 
deck  is  for  street  car  traffic,  vehicles  and  pedestrians.  The 
floor  system  of  the  upper  deck  is  composed  of  4-in.  Douglas 
fir  creosoted  blocks  laid  on  creosoted  planks  and  ties  of  the 
same  material.  The  fire  is  supposed  to  have  started  in 
i^ome  untreated  lumber  located  on  the  bottom  chord  of  the 
lift-span,  spreading  rapidly  until  it  had  destroyed  the  upper 
deck  for  a  length  of  about  430  ft. 
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At  Detroit  and  Portland,  it  was  found  that  where  it  was 
necessary  to  tear  up  the  roadway  in  order  to  reach  the  fire 
underneath,  the  spread  of  the  flames  was  greatly  accelerated 
by  the  draft  thus  created,  rendering  the  fire  very  difficult 
to  combat.  At  Kansas  City  on  the  other  hand,  the  planking 
was  not  disturbed  and  the  fire  was  extinguished  without 
any  difficulty. 

The  penetration  of  creosote  in  various  sizes  of  sawed  lum- 
ber and  round  piling  was  described  in  a  paper  by  R.  H. 
Rawson,  consulting  timber  engineer,  Portland,  Ore.  In 
order  to  get  at  the  fundamentals  of  the  question,  Mr.  Rawson 
co-ordinated  the  data  that  he  had  collected  on  the  sub- 
ject and  put  these  in  such  shape  that  some  definite  idea  might 
be  obtained  relative  to  the  depth  of  penetration  of  creosote 
in  different  sizes  of  material.  The  theory  on  which  he  worked 
was  that  the  wood  contains  a  certain  volume  of  cavities,  or 
open  spaces,  which  can  be  filled  with  preservatives.     Once 


IZ       14       16       18       20      2Z 
Pounds  of  Creosote  Per  Cubic  Foot 

Relation  of  the  Intensity  of  Treatment  to  Depth  of   Pene- 
tration in   Squared  Timbers 

the  values  for  the  voids  have  been  determined,  the  amount 
of  creosote  required  to  fill  the  wood  to  a  certain  depth  can 
be  readily  computed.  The  results,  as  plotted  to  show  the 
relation  between  penetration  and  the  amounts  of  preserva- 
tives absorbed  by  sawed  timbers  and  poles,  are  shown  in 
the  two  diagrams. 

The  effect  of  preliminary  steaming  in  the  treatment  of 
air  seasoned  ties  was  discussed  by  S.  S.  Watkins,  Watkins 
Creosoting  Company,  with  regard  to  the  specifications  of  the 
United  States  Railroad  Administration  which  required  the 
use  of  preliminary  steam  in  the  Bumettizing  and  Card  treat- 
ments of  air-seasoned  ties.  When  these  specifications  be- 
came effective  in  1919,  it  was  decided  by  the  plant  manage- 
ment to  maintain  pressure  periods  of  the  same  duration 
and  intensity  as  had  been  the  usual  practice  in  order  to 
study  the  effect  of  the  preliminary  steaming.  The  results 
arrived  at  are  not  in  any  sense  experimental,  but  represent 
the  summaries  of  the  daily  plant  operating  records,  the  rela- 
tive condition  of  the  ties  treated  being  as  nearly  the  same  as 
could  be  obtained  in  ordinary  practice. 

The  tests  showed  that  due  to  the  use  of  preliminary  steam, 
the  net  absorption  in  the  treatment  of  red  oak  ties  was  in- 
creased 12.6  per  cent  and  the  net  absorption  in  the  treat- 
ment of  sap  pine  ties  was  increased  52.2  per  cent. 

The  iodine-potassium  ferricyanide-starch  color  reaction 
test  for  determining  the  penetration  of  zinc  chloride  in  cross- 
ties  was  described  in  a  paper  by  Galen  Wood,  chemist,  Port 
Reading  Creosoting  Plant,  Port  Reading,  N.  J.,  wherein 
he  stated  that  it  is  very  evident  that  in  treating  wood  with 
water  soluble  salts,  some  indicator  is  necessary  to  determine 


the  penetration  of  the  colorless  solution  into  the  wood,  if 
control  of  the  work  and  the  efficiency  of  the  treatment  is 
desired.  The  iodine  method  which  he  presented  for  de- 
termining zinc  chloride  penetration  is  based  on  the  principle 
that  zinc  ferricyanide  li Iterates  free  iodine  and  free  iodine 
in  turn  gives  a  dark  blue  stain  with  starch  solution,  thus 
making  the  depth  of  penetration  clearly  visible. 

Committee  No.  10  on  Non-pressure  Treatment  presented 
a  report  related  to  the  problems  encountered  in  the  butt 
treatment  of  cedar  poles  of  which  undoubtedly  the  most 
important  both  to  the  plant  operators  and  to  the  consumers 
of  butt-treated  poles,  is  how  to  secure  not  only  a  uniform 
penetration  of  oil  throughout  the  treated  portion  of  each 
pole,  but  also  to  produce  a  uniformity  of  treatment  of  the 
different  poles  in  a  charge.  The  extent  of  seasoning  and  the 
condition  commonly  termed  as  "case  hardening"  bears  di- 
rectly on  these  variations. 

The  results  of  the  study  made  indicate  that  the  condition 
technically  known  in  lumber  seasoning  as  "case  hardening" 
is  not  the  same  as  the  condition  referred  to  by  the  same  name 
in  the  pole  treating  industry.  Case  hardening  in  poles  ap- 
pears to  be  caused  by  irregularities  in  the  conditions  con- 
trolling air  seasoning.  The  "case  hardened"  pole  sections 
all  had  a  hard,  glossy  appearing  surface,  and  usually  one 
or  more  large  checks  extending  deeply  into  the  heart  of  the 
pole  were  present  with  practically  no  small  checks.  It  ap- 
pears, therefore,  that  in  general  the  "case  hardened"  poles  or 
areas  can  be  identified  by  the  absence  or  lack  of  distribution 
of  numerous  small  checks  and  the  presence  of  a  few  large 
checks,  and  that  until  a  practical  method  of  overcoming  the 
effect  of  "case  hardening"  on  penetration  of  oil  is  developed, 
a  greater  uniformity  in  treatment  may  be  secured  by  classi- 
fying poles  and  treating  only  non-"case  hardened"  ones.  Ex- 
periments made  with  poles  soaked  in  water  and  in  zinc 
chloride  solutions  failed  to  demonstrate  any  benefit  from  such 
preliminary  treatment. 

A  report  on  the  creosoted  piling  removed  from  Long  Wharf, 
Oakland,  Cal.,  dealt  with  the  classes  of  piling  used  in  that 
structure,  their  longevity,  condition  on  removal,  etc.,  after 
from  21  to  29  years  of  service  in  salt  water.  This  structure 
and  conditions  relating  to  it  were  described  in  an  article 
in  the  Railway  Age  of  July  4,  1919,  page  27. 

Hunter  J.  von  Leer  of  the  Indiana  Zinc  Company,  Terre 
Haute,  Ind.,  raised  a  question  as  to  the  necessity  of  separat- 
ing ties  in  groups  according  to  their  absorptive  properties  and 
presented  an  extended  argument  in  which  he  contended  that 
thoroughly  satisfactory  results  can  be  obtained  without  going 
to  the  extra  expense  and  trouble  of  this  separation. 

The  Committee  on  Promotion  and  Education  reported  that 
work  had  been  continued  during  the  year  looking  toward  the 
establishment  of  an  organization  which  could  bring  means 
for  the  conservation  of  timber  through  treatment  and  proper 
methods  of  treating  it  to  the  attention  of  those  interested  in 
the  use  of  timber. 

The  annual  dinner  of  the  association  was  held  in  the  Hotel 
Sherman  Wednesday  evening.  Samuel  O.  Dunn,  editor  of 
the  Railway  Age,  was  the  speaker,  taking  for  his  subject  the 
present  railroad  situation. 

A  paper  on  the  determination  of  the  amount  of  water  in 
stored  creosote  by  W.  E.  Jackson,  explained  how  a  two-inch 
pipe  painted  with  white  lead  placed  in  a  tank  of  creosote 
would  disclose  relative  depths  of  unmixed  oil,  emulsion  of 
oil  and  water,  by  the  effect  on  the  paint.  This  subject  was 
also  discussed  by  S.  R.  Church  of  the  Barrett  Company,  who 
described  a  method  of  handling  oil  in  tanks  that  would  in- 
sure a  higher  degree  of  accuracy  than  is  commonly  obtained. 

E.  M.  Blake  gave  an  account  of  the  development  of  the 
process  of  perforating  timbers  that  resist  treatment  in  order 
to  secure  a  deeper  and  more  uniform  penetration  of  the  pre- 
servative. This  subject  was  covered  in  an  article  in  the  Rail- 
way Age  for  December,  1919,  page  1203. 
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Train  Accidents  in  December' 

111';  FOLLOWING  is  a  list  of  tlic  most  notable  train  acci- 
ticnts  that  occurred  on  llic  railways  of  the  United 
St;\los  in  the  month  of  Deci-mljcr,  1919: 


Collisions 


Dal. 
5. 
o. 
<1. 
16. 
tl8. 
19. 

25. 
29. 


k...i,l 


I'l.i. 


Uulf  C.  &  S.  F Koivpcrl.    Ic.\. 

Gulf  C.   &  S   r lU-ftoii,    lex. 

Erie     Nrwlon.    Inil 

NasliviUc.  C.  &  St.   L.riul|.s.    Ca. 

Norfolk    S:    W Walton.    Va. 

Chi.    St    N.    W Missouri    Val. 

Canadian     Tacilic Ouawa,    Mf. 

Wabash    Craniu-   Ciiy 

Wabash    I.itchfu-hl 


Kind  of  Kind  of 
.\icidcnt  Train 

be         F.  &  F. 

n-         P.  ft  F. 

re         F.  &  F. 

be         I".  S:  I'. 

re         P.  &  P. 

re         r.  &  P. 

Ik-  I".  &  P. 

re         P.  &  F. 

re         P.  &  F. 


Kill'd 
0 
0 


Inj'd 
5 


Derailments 


Cause  of    Kind  of 

Date  Koad                                     Place            derailment  Train  Kill'd  Inj  d 

1.      Chi.,    Ind.    &    1 Cieencastle                  b.  rai  0  0 

3.     Ft.  Worth  &  D Fruitland                     b.  rail  .  0  31 

•t4.      M.   B.  &  S Mu.scatMie     la             d.  rail  1.  3  li 

7.  Penn liengies.   Md.        ace.  obst.  P.  0  1 

8.  C.  C.  &  O Kermit,    \a.  ,••■.;•,•  l"  H  q 

8.     C.   C.   C.   &   St.    1 Manon                     d.  switch  I.  0  0 

tlO.     Lehigh    V .-Vuburn                        b.  rail  1.  1  3^ 

11.     Bait.    &   Ohio C.lenwood    W    \a i-  0  I 

tlS.     Atlantic    C.    L Tarboro    N.  t .               ms  P.  1  J 

18.  Bait.   &   Ohio   Chemical  b.  rai  P.  0  4 

19.  Chicago   Jt   Alton Mt.    Forest  b.  rail  P.  0  31 

t21.     St.    Louis-S.    F ^^'•.J"'""                   ''^•'^  p  n  I 

26.      Chi..    Ind.    &    1 SiinnKVille                      unv.  I.  u  ' 

31     D.,  t.  &  W Montrose,   Pa.              unx.  P.  1  » 

The  trains  in  collision  near  Kopperl,  Tex.,  on  the  5th, 
were  northbound  freight  No.  38  atid  southbound  freight  No. 
37,  the  southbound  being  at  a  standstill  on  the  main  track. 
The  other  train  came  on  at  good  speed  on  a  descending  grade. 
It  should  have  entered  the  side  track  but  there  was  a  dense 
fog  and  it  appears  that  the  speed  was  not  under  proper  con- 
trol.    Five  trainmen  were  injured. 

The  trains  in  collision,  near  Belton,  Tex.,  on  the  6th, 
were  an  eastbound  special  passenger  train  of  12  coaches  (oc- 
cupied by  750  Chinese  traveling  in  bond  from  San  Fran- 
cisco to  Havana,  Cuba,  by  way  of  Key  West,  Fla.),  and  a 
preceding  freight,  the  passenger  train  running  into  the  rear 
of  the  freight,  which  was  at  a  standstill.  Four  trainmen 
were  injured  and  four  of  the  Chinese  sustained  slight  cuts 
and  bruises.  The  collision  was  due  to  excessive  speed  within 
yard  limits  where  the  rule  requires  trains  to  run  under  con- 
trol. 

The  trains  in  collision  on  the  Erie  Railroad  at  Newton, 
Ind.,  on  the  9th  of  December,  were  through  freights.  The 
leading  train  was  at  a  standstill,  and  was  run  into  at  the  rear 
bv  the  following  train,  which  approached  at  uncontrollable 
speed  on  a  descending  grade,  by  reason  of  the  failure  of  the 
airbrakes,  due  to  ice  having  formed  in  the  air  line  between 
the  second  and  third  cars  of  the  train.  The  conductor  had 
noticed  the  falling  pressure  on  the  gage  in  the  caboose,  and 
with  his  men,  had  gone  on  top  of  the  cars  and  was  setting 
brakes;  but  was  not  soon  enough  to  prevent  the  collision. 
The  engine  and  eight  cars  were  knocked  off  the  track  and  a 
part  of  the  wreck  fell  against  the  signal  cabin  at  the  cross- 
ing of  the  Pennsylvania  Lines,  knocking  it  down.  An  engine- 
man  of  the  Pennsylvania,  in  the  cabin,  was  killed,  and  the 
signalman  and  one  brakeman  were  injured. 

The  trains  in  collision  on  the  Nashville,  Chattanooga  & 
St.  Louis,  at  Phelps,  Ga.,  on  the  night  of  the  16th,  were 
northbound  passenger  No.  6,  and  southbound  freight  No.  47. 
Both  engines  were  damaged,  and  the  engineman  and  fireman 
of  the  passenger  train  were  injured. 

The  trains  in  collision  at  Walton,  Va.,  on  the  night  of  the 
18th,  were  eastbound  passenger  No.  4  and  following  pas- 

>  .^bbreviations  and   marks  used  in    Accident  List; 

re    Rear   collision be,   Butting   collision xc.   Other   collisions be 

Broker^— -d.      defective unf.      Unforeseen      obstruction unx,      Unex 

nlained derail.    Open    derailing    switch ms.    Misplaced    switch aec 

obst..   Accidental  obstruction malice.  Malicious  obstruction   of  tracks,   etc 

boiler    Explosion  of  locomotive  on  road fire.  Cars  burned  while  run 

nine P     or   Pass.,    Passenser    train F.    or    Ft..    Freight    train    finchid 

ing"em:)ty' engines,   work   trains,   etc.) .Asterisk.    Wreck    wholly   or   partly 

destroyed  bv    fire Dagger,    One    or    more    passengers   killed. 


sengcr  train  No.  26.  'Jhc  leading  train  was  standing  at  a 
watirtank,  and  its  two  rear  coaches  were  badly  damaged. 
Five  pas.sengers  were  killed  and  six  employees  and  1 1  pas- 
sengers injured.  The  collision  was  due  to  the  failure  of  the 
engineman  of  train  No.  26  to  run  under  control,  after  pass- 
ing a  red  automatic  block  signal. 

The  trains  in  collision  on  the  Chicago  &  North  Western, 
luar  Missouri  Valley,  Iowa,  on  the  19th,  were  westbound 
jiassenger  No.  215,  which  had  just  entered  the  main  line  from 
the  Sioux  City  line,  and  westbound  fast  mail  train  No.  9, 
which  ran  into  the  rear  of  No.  215,  damaging  the  rear  .sleep- 
ing ( ar.  Eleven  passengers  were  slightly  injured.  The  col- 
lision was  due  to  "non-observance  of  signals  on  the  part  of 
the  brakeman  of  No.  215  and  the  engineman  of  train  No.  9." 
The  trains  in  collision  on  the  Canadian  Pacific  near  On- 
awa.  Me.,  on  the  20th,  were  a  westbound  passenger  and  an 
eastl.>ound  freight.  The  freight  engine  knocked  the  passenger 
engine  off  the  track  and  into  the  ditch  and  crushed  two  pas- 
senger cars.  Twenty  passengers  and  four  employees  were 
killed  and  33  passengers  and  two  employees  were  injured. 
The  wreck  took  fire  from  the  locomotive  fireboxes  and  some 
of  tlie  victims  were  reported  burned,  but  none  fatally.  The 
passenger  was  the  third  section  of  regular  westbound  pas- 
senger. No.  39.  The  freight  had  met  the  second  section  at 
Hodfish,  two  miles  west  of  Onawa  and  should  have  waited 
there  for  the  third.  The  freight,  while  standing  at  Bodfish 
waiting  for  the  passenger  trains,  received  an  order,  form  19, 
giving  it  time  on  the  fourth  section  of  No.  39;  and  it  ap- 
pears that  the  men  in  charge  of  the  freight  acted  as  though 
this  had  given  them  time  on  the  third  section.  This  ac- 
cident was  reported  in  the  Railway  Age  of  December  26, 
page  1256. 

The  trains  in  collision  at  Granite  City,  111.,  on  the  25th, 
were  a  westbound  freight  and  a  westbound  passenger,  the 
jiassenger  running  into  the  rear  of  the  freight  and  wrecking 
several  cars.  The  passenger  engine  was  overturned,  and  the 
engineman  and  fireman  were  slightly  injured.  Five  other 
persons  were  injured. 

The  trains  involved  in  the  accident  near  Litchfield,  111., 
on  the  29th,  were  a  northbound  freight,  moving  at  low 
speed,  a  northbound  passenger  train.  No.  6,  and  a  south- 
l)ound  passenger  No.  17.  No.  6  ran  into  the  rear  of  the 
freight,  wrecking  the  caboose  and  several  cars,  and  blocked 
the  southbound  track;  and  No.  17  ran  into  the  wreck.  Sev- 
eral cars  in  the  southbound  train  were  throwm  off  the  track. 
One  employee  was  injured,  also  four  passengers  slightly.  The 
freight  had  not  been  properly  protected  by  flag. 

The  train  derailed  on  the  Chicago,  Indianapolis  &  Louis- 
ville, near  Greencastle,  Ind.,  on  the  first,  was  southbound 
passenger  No.  3.  The  two  rear  cars  ran  off  the  track  by  rea- 
son of  a  broken  rail ;  but  no  persons  were  injured. 

The  train  derailed  near  Fruitland,  Tex.,  on  the  3rd,  was 
a  southbound  passenger.  Five  coaches  were  thrown  off  the 
track  by  a  broken  rail  and  31  passengers  were  injured. 

The  train  derailed  on  the  Muscatine,  Burlington  &  South- 
em,  near  Muscatine,  Iowa,  on  the  evening  of  the  4th,  was  a 
southbound  passenger  consisting  of  a  single  gasoline  motor 
car.  The  car  was  thrown  off  the  track  by  a  defective  rail 
and  was  overturned.  The  gasoline  took  fire  and  three  pas- 
sengers were  killed  and  10  injured.  The  bodies  of  the  killed 
were  burned  beyond  recognition.  Two  employees  were  in- 
jured. 

The  train  derailed  at  Bengies,  Md.,  on  the  evening  of  the 
7th,  was  southbound  passenger  No.  129.  The  locomotive 
.struck  an  automobile  on  a  crossing,  and  with  one  baggage 
car  and  five  passenger  cars,  was  derailed.  The  occupant  of 
the  automobile  was  killed. 

The  train  derailed  on  the  Carolina,   Clinchfield  &  Ohio 
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near  Kermit,  Va.,  on  the  8th,  was  a  southbound  passenger. 
Two  coaches  were  overturned  and  13  passengers  were  in- 
jured. 

The  train  derailed  near  Marion,  Ind.,  on  the  night  of  the 
8th,  was  southbound  passenger  No.  3.  Running  at  40  miles 
an  hour  the  express  car  and  smoking  car  were  derailed  in  a 
cut  and  badly  damaged.  There  were  in  the  train  about  75 
passengers,  all  of  whom  escaped  injury.  The  cause  of  the 
derailment  was  a  defective  switch,  a  broken  lug  allowing  the 
switch  point  to  become  loose. 

The  train  derailed  near  Auburn,  N.  Y.,  on  the  10th,  was 
a  southbound  passenger  No.  282.  Two  coaches  were  over- 
turned and  33  passengers  were  injured,  one  of  them  fatally. 

The  train  derailed  at  Glenwood,  W.  Va.,  on  the  evening 
of  the  11th,  was  northbound  passenger  No.  73.  The  engine 
was  thrown  off  the  track  by  a  broken  rail  and  six  cars  also 
left  the  rails.     One  passenger  was  injured. 

The  train  derailed  at  Tarboro,  N.  C,  on  the  night  of  the 
ISth,  was  southbound  extra  freight  No.  970.  The  26th  car 
in  the  train  was  thrown  off  the  track  at  a  switch  and  with 
two  other  cars  and  the  caboose  was  wrecked.  The  wreck 
took  fire  from  the  overturned  stove  in  the  caboose  and  was 
partly  burned  up.  The  conductor  was  killed  and  three  train- 
men were  injured.  It  is  believed  that  the  switch  was  thrown 
under  the  moving  train. 

The  train  derailed  at  Chemical,  W.  Ya.,  on  the  18th,  was 
an  eastbound  passenger.  Two  coaches  were  thrown  off  the 
track  by  a  broken  rail,  and  fell  down  a  bank.  Four  pas- 
sengers were  injured. 

The  train  derailed  near  Mount  Forrest,  lU.,  on  the  19th, 
was  northbound  passenger  No.  76.  Two  baggage  cars  were 
overturned.  Thirty-one  passengers  were  injured;  all  but  one 
of  the  injuries  being  classed  as  "slight."  The  cause  of  the 
accident  was  the  breakage  of  a  100  lb.  rail,  found  to  be  piped. 

The  train  derailed  near  St.  James,  Mo.,  on  the  21st,  was 
eastbound  passenger  No.  10,  second  section.  By  the  break- 
ing of  an  axle  under  a  coach,  six  coaches  were  derailed,  and 
three  passengers  were  killed  or  fatally  injured.  Seventy-six 
other  passengers  were  injured,  all  but  five  of  the  injuries  be- 
ing classed  as  "slight." 

The  train  derailed  near  Springville,  Ind.,  on  the  26th, 
was  a  westbound  passenger.  The  locomotive  was  ditched, 
and  the  fireman  was  slightly  injured. 

The  train  derailed  near  Montrose,  Pa.,  on  the  31st,  was 
local  passenger  No.  752.  While  descending  a  steep  grade 
at  about  25  miles  an  hour,  a  milk  car  was  derailed,  and 
with  the  locomotive,  was  overturned,  and  the  engineman  was 
killed.  The  fireman  was  injured.  The  cause  of  the  derail- 
ment was  not  determined. 

Canada. — Seven  train  accidents  received  prominent  men- 
tion in  Canadian  newspapers  in  the  month  of  December.  In 
a  rear  collision  on  the  Canadian  Pacific,  at  Milan,  Que., 
on  the  morning  of  the  11th,  a  trainman  and  another  person 
on  a  freight  train,  not  an  employee,  were  killed,  and  three 
trainmen  were  injured.  A  westbound  special  passenger  train 
occupied  by  coolies  from  France,  en  route  to  China,  ran  over 
a  misplaced  switch  and  into  the  rear  of  a  freight,  standing 
on  a  side  track.  It  is  said  that  the  switch  light  indicated 
clear.  At  Marona,  Ont.,  on  the  20th,  there  was  a  collision 
due  to  a  maliciously  misplaced  switch.  Five  derailments,  none 
of  them  reported  as  resulting  in  fatal  injuries,  occurred  as 
follows:  On  the  18th,  at  Smith's  Falls,  Ont,  on  the  Ca- 
nadian Pacific,  two  coaches  overturned.  At  Chip  Lake  on 
the  Canadian  Northern  on  the  17th  and  at  Edson  on  the 
same  road  on  the  18th,  the  through  express  train  in  each 
case.  At  Fredericton  Junction,  N.  B.,  on  the  26th,  train 
No.  40  of  the  Canadian  Pacific.  At  Edmonton  on  the  29th, 
the  Canadian  Northern  express,  the  third  accident  in  that 
region  to  that  train  within  two  weeks. 


Wage  Demands  Refused  by  Director 
General  and  Referred  to  President 

WAGK  DEMANDS  PRESENTED  by  tlic  14  principal  organi- 
zations of  railway  employees,  which  it  has  been  es- 
timated would  add  from  $800,000,000  to  $1,000,- 
000,000  to  the  payroll  of  the  railroads  if  granted,  were  defi- 
nitely refused  on  Wednesday,  February  11,  by  Director  Gen- 
eral Hines,  but  at  the  request  of  the  organizations  his  report 
on  the  matter  and  their  arguments  were  referred  to  the  Presi- 
dent with  his  recommendations  for  a  final  decision.  Presi- 
dent Wilson  was  to  give  the  final  answer  of  the  government 
on  the  question  of  further  increases  in  pay  of  railway  em- 
ployees at  a  conference  on  Friday  morning  with  a  committee 
of  three  chosen  by  the  labor  leaders,  including  B.  M.  Jewell, 
acting  president  of  the  Railroad  Employees'  Department  of 
the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  E.  J.  Manion,  president 
of  the  Order  of  Railway  Telegraphers  and  Timothy  Shea, 
acting  president  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Firemen 
and  Enginemen.  It  was  expected  that  he  would  confirm  the 
decision  given  on  edWnesday  by  Federal  Director  Hines  and 
counsel  a  little  more  patience  pending  further  efforts  to  re- 
duce the  cost  of  living  as  a  desirable  alternative  to  wage  in- 
creases that  would  tend  to  increase  it  still  further. 

Director  General  Hines  did  not  publicly  announce  his  de- 
cision, stating  merely  that  he  had  been  unable  to  reach  an 
agreement  with  the  labor  leaders,  but  it  was  understood  from 
other  sources  that  he  had  reiterated  his  insistence  through- 
out the  week  or  more  of  negotiations  with  the  officers  of  the 
14  organizations,  that  he  was  in  no  position  to  grant  further 
general  wage  increases  before  relinquishing  the  railroads  to 
private  management,  that  the  employees  had  already  received 
increases  commensurate  with  the  increase  in  the  cost  of  liv- 
ing and  that  a  further  general  increase  would  only  tend  to 
aggravate  the  situation  by  resulting  in  further  price  increases. 
His  final  answer  to  the  requests  for  further  wage  orders  which 
were  presented  during  last  summer  and  fall,  and  which  have 
been  thoroughly  investigated  at  public  hearings  and  other- 
wise by  the  Board  of  Railroad  Wages  and  Working  Condi- 
tions, was  given  after  the  United  Brotherhood  of  Maintenance 
of  Way  Employees  and  Railway  Shop  Laborers  and  the 
Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Trainmen  had  threatened  strikes 
unless  their  demands  were  acceded  to.  A  strike  of  the  main- 
tenance of  way  employees  has  been  called  for  February  17 
and  the  trainmen's  brotherhood  has  taken  a  strike  vote.  The 
statement  authorized  by  Mr.  Hines  after  the  final  conference 
on  Wednesday  was  as  follows: 

"Since  February  3,  the  director  general  has  had  frequent 
conferences  with  the  chief  executives  of  the  railroad  labor 
organizations  for  the  purpose  of  devising  means  for  dispos- 
ing of  the  pending  claims  for  wage  increases.  During  these 
conferences  the  executives  of  the  labor  organizations  have 
expressed  their  views  with  great  ability  and  "frankness.  The 
director  general  has  not  been  able  to  agree  with  them  as  to 
how  the  problem  should  be  disposed  of  in  the  view  of  the 
early  termination  of  federal  control,  and  is  now  laying  be- 
fore the  President  the  representations  of  the  executives  of 
the  organizations  and  also  his  ovm  report  for  the  purpose  of 
obtaining  the  President's  decision  in  the  premises.  In  any 
event  the  conferences  have  been  decidedly  helpful  in  bring- 
ing out  a  clearer  development  as  to  the  real  issues  involved 
and  as  to  the  character  of  evidence  pertinent  to  those  issues 
and  the  discussion  throughout  has  been  characterized  by 
courtesy  as  well  as  candor  and  with  a  sincere  purpose  on  the 
part  of  all  to  try  to  find  a  solution." 

A  committee  of  10  representing  the  maintenance  of  way 
brotherhood  called  on  Mr.  Hines  on  Thursday  and  formally 
notified  him  of  the  strike  vote.  Another  conference  was  also 
to  be  held  with  W.  G.  Lee  of  the  trainmen,  who  on  January 
23  had  served  formal  notice  that  "on  and  after  February  23 
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tin-  hrotluThixHl  must  be  considered  as  having  withdravm 
from  or  .>^crvi'tl  its  conni-ction  with  any  and  all  of  the  pro- 
vision.s  of  General  Order  No.  1,^  and  the  lirollurhood's  rep- 
re.sentative  on  Railway  Board  of  Adjustment  No.  1  will  be 
withdrawn  on  that  date."  General  Order  No.  1.?  was  issued 
by  Mr.  Mc.\doo  early  in  1<)18  to  i)ut  into  effect  an  agree- 
ment covering  the  adjustment  of  grievances  signed  by  the 
regional  director  and  the  heads  of  the  four  train  service  bro- 
therhoods. Mr.  Lee  said  in  his  notice  that  "General  Order 
No.  13,  executed  during  the  war  as  a  war  measure,  has  now 
been  continued  more  than  a  year  after  the  dose  of  the  war, 
ajul  the  pressure  coming  to  me  rom  train  and  yard  men 
throughout  the  country  to  press  the  wage  demands  presented 
last  July  to  a  favorable  conclusion  compels  me  to  give  of- 
ficial notice  to  you." 

The  maintenance  of  way  brotherhood  has  not  served  a  30- 
day  notice,  unless  the  presentation  of  its  demands  last  sum- 
mer may  be  so  construed.  On  November  22  it  signed  with 
the  director  general  a  national  agreement  effective  on  De- 
cember 16,  which  contains  a  clause  providing  that  there  shall 
be  no  change  in  it  until  after  30  days'  notice. 

The  Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Trainmen  is  taking  a  strike 
vote  of  its  general  committee,  because  under  a  change  in  its 
constitution  a  referendum  vote  of  the  membership  is  no  longer 
required,  but  in  his  letter  ordering  the  strike  vote,  Mr.  Lee 
stated  specifically  that  if  a  strike  were  called  no  strike  bene- 
fits would  be  paid  because  the  brotherhood's  $1,500,000  fund 
would  only  last  a  few  days  and  it  must  be  conserved. 

The  conference  which  began  on  February  3  was  precipi- 
tated by  a  request  from  Mr.  Lee  for  a  conference  on  his  de- 
mands. Mr.  Hines  then  invited  all  of  the  14  organizations 
to  a  conference  so  that  he  might  discuss  the  situation  with 
them  all  at  once.  Neither  the  engineers  nor  the  conductors 
had  filed  formal  wage  demands,  although  all  had  signed  a 
letter  to  the  director  general  insisting  that  unless  the  cost  of 
living  were  reduced  they  must  have  an  increase  in  wages. 
Last  August  the  President  and  Mr.  Hines  had  insisted  that 
the  wage  demands  be  held  in  abeyance  pending  the  govern- 
ment's campaign  to  reduce  prices,  and  the  position  taken  by 
the  organizations  was  that  the  government  has  utterly  failed 
in  its  efforts  to  reduce  living  costs  and  it  was  up  to  it  to 
"make  good"  by  an  increase  in  wages.  Neither  the  Railroad 
Administration  nor  the  labor  leaders  has  given  out  any  of 
the  details  regarding  the  discussion  at  the  conferences,  but  it 
is  understood  that  Mr.  Hines  has  relied  on  statistics  com- 
paring the  wage  increases  and  increases  in  the  cost  of  living 
and  has  takenthe  position  that  the  cost  of  living  has  at  least 
been  held  in  check  during  a  time  of  the  year  whenit  normally 
rises. 

A.  E.  Barker,  president  of  the  maintenance  of  way  brother- 
hood, which  claims  between  300,000  and  400,000  members, 
participated  in  the  conference  last  week  but  left  for  Detroit 
declaring  that  Mr.  Hines  had  not  promised  anything  and  that 
he  did  not  believe  he  was  going  to.  On  February  9  the  gen- 
eral chairman  issued  orders  directing  a  strike  for  7:00  a.  m., 
Tuesday,  February  17,  unless  the  Railroad  Administration 
had  granted  the  demands  by  Saturday,  February  14.  Mr. 
Barker  said  that  it  was  decided  to  issue  the  strike  call  before 
the  Railroad  Administration  should  have  an  opportunity  to 
pass  the  burden  to  the  private  owners  of  the  railroads. 

On  Tuesday  the  labor  officers  left  with  Mr.  Hines  a  long 
communication,  to  which  he  replied  verbally  on  Wednesday, 
after  which  they  presented  another,  which  may  have  been  the 
request  for  an  appeal  to  the  President.  Shortly  thereafter 
Mr.  Hines  and  his  associates  who  have  participated  in  the 
conferences,  W.  T.  Tyler,  W.  S.  Carter,  J.  G.  Walker  and 
T.  A.  Franklin,  left  the  room  to  give  the  labor  leaders  an 
opportunity  to  decide  whether  they  wanted  to  amplify  their 
statements.  In  a  few  minutes  they  announced  that  their 
previous  statements  had  covered  the  ground  and  after  a  con- 


fi-rence  with  his  associates,  Mr.  Hines  gave  out  tiie  statement 
tliat  tile  matter  would  be  referred  to  the  President.  Mr.  Hines 
lias  kept  the  I'resident  advised  on  the  progress  of  the  nego- 
tiations tiirougii  frequent  conferences  with  Secretary  'J'umulty 
and  it  was  stated  that  the  President  would  take  up  the  mat- 
ter at  once. 

In  a  statement  issued  Wednesday  night,  W.  G.  Lee  said: 

"The  trainmen  take  the  position  tluit  more  tlian  a  reason- 
able time  has  since  elapsed  and  that  the  co.st  of  living  has 
not  been  reduced,  but  instead  has  been  increased  since  that 
time,  and  that  it  is  now  up  to  the  fedenil  government  to  make 
good  the  pledge  made  by  the  President  in  his  letter  of  last 
.\ugust  as  understood  by  laljor. 

"I  expect  to  get  the  written  answer  of  the  director  general 
to  the  trainmen's  request  at  the  next  conference  with  him, 
aftr  wiiich  the  special  committee  of  20  officers  and  general 
chairmen,  authorized  by  the  international  convention  of  the 
brotherhood  to  handle  the  subject,  will  take  final  action  rela- 
tive to  its  disposition." 

The  other  labor  leaders  were  not  expected  to  issue  a  state- 
ment until  after  hearing  from  the  President. 

It  was  announced  that  President  Wilson  would  have  a  per- 
sonal conference  with  the  labor  committee  at  10:30  Friday 
morning,  and  Mr.  Jewell,  Mr.  Manion  and  Mr.  Shea  were 
selected  to  call  upon  him.  Mr.  Hines'  report,  together  with 
the  communications  addressed  to  him  by  the  labor  leaders 
outlining  their  position  and  their  arguments  were  trans- 
mitted to  the  President  about  3  :00  p.  m.  on  Thursday.  It 
is  believed  that  the  labor  leaders  expected  that  his  answer 
would  be  that  recommended  by  Mr.  Hines  and  that  most  of 
them  were  prepared  to  report  to  their  followers  that  they  had 
gone  as  far  as  they  could,  although  the  maintenance  of  way 
men  and  the  trainmen  were  represented  as  being  in  a  rather 
l)elligerent  attitude. 


From  the  Cleveland  PlaU 

"Don't  get  excited,  she'll  come  to  all  right." 


The  Railroad  Labor  and  the  Freight  Rate  Problems' 

If  Strikes  Must  Come  Let  Them  Come  Now — Cannot  Society 
Survive  the  Contest? 

By  Charles  A.  Pronty 

Director  of  Valuation,  Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 


IN  THE  PAST  I  have  stood  among  the  so-called  friends  of 
labor.  I  have  favored  most  laws  enacted  for  the  benefit 
of  labor.  Among  other  things,  I  have  always  been  a  most 
earnest  advocate  of  the  right  of  labor  to  organize.  Capital 
is  organized.  The  owner  of  a  factory  is  a  single  entity  act- 
ing as  a  unit;  unless  the  labor  of  that  factory  has  the  right 
to  get  together  and  act  as  a  unit  also,  it  cannot  fairly  com- 
pete with  capital.  I  still  implicitly  believe  in  this  right 
and  I  would  not  object  to  a  law  which  punished  an  em- 
ployer who  discharged  an  employee  for  tlie  reason  that  he 
was  a  member  of  a  labor  organization. 

I  have  further  insisted  in  the  past  upon  the  right  of  or- 
ganized labor  to  strike.  I  favored  making  labor  in  this 
respect  an  exception  to  the  general  rule  against  monopolies 
and  conspiracies.  I  am  still  for  that  exception.  While  we 
should  by  the  creation  of  boards  of  conciliation  and  in  every 
other  proper  way  remove  the  inducement  to  strike,  still  the 
final  right  must  remain.  The  strike  is  the  offensive  weapon 
of  labor  and  to  take  it  away  is  to  rob  labor  of  its  only  effective 
means  of  self  protection. 

While,  however,  this  should  be  the  general  rule  there  are 
certain  exceptions  to  that  rule.  Just  as  the  control  of  cer- 
tain kinds  of  property  is  taken  out  of  the  hands  of  its  own- 
ers, so  certain  kinds  of  labor  must  forego  this  right  to  strike, 
and  for  exactly  the  same  reason.  Of  this  the  railroad  is 
the  most  conspicuous  instance. 

You  all  perfectly  understand  that  the  private  property 
which  is  invested  in  our  railroads  is  not  controlled  by  its 
owners,  but  by  the  government.  The  government  determines, 
or  may  determine,  how  a  railroad  shall  be  constructed  and 
equipped,  upon  what  schedule  its  trains  shall  be  operated, 
and  above  all  the  amount  which  it  may  charge  for  its  serv- 
ice. All  this  is  for  the  reason  that  the  railroad  is  perform- 
ing a  service  of  such  immediate  importance  to  the  entire  com- 
munity that  the  public  must  in  this  manner  protect  itself. 

What  is  true  of  the  money  invested  in  these  railroads  is 
true  of  the  labor  which  operates  them.  The  government 
cannot  say  to  a  dollar  of  private  capital,  "you  shall  invest 
in  a  railroad,"  nor  can  it  say  to  an  individual,  "you  shall 
work  for  a  railroad,"  but  it  can  say  and  .should  say  both  to 
the  man  and  to  the  dollar  that  when  once  embarked  in  rail- 
road service  it  shall  so  conduct  itself  as  not  to  inflict  injury 
upon  the  public  which  it  serves. 

Consider  for  a  moment  what  this  situation  is.  The  rail- 
road labor  of  this  country  is  so  organized  that  it  can  at  any 
given  moment  stop  operations  by  rail  in  any  section  of  this 
land,  or  throughout  the  country  as  a  whole.  And  what  does 
a  strike  of  that  character  mean?  What  would  it  mean  to 
you  here  in  Boston?  It  would  mean  death  from  cold  and 
starvation.  It  would  mean  riot  and  bloodshed  and  what- 
ever else  goes  with  the  letting  loose  of  famished  humanity. 

So  long  as  that  is  possible,  and  so  long  as  the  govern- 
ment has  no  power  to  protect  itself  against  that  possibility, 
there  is  no  government.  If  one  class  in  this  community  can 
say  to  even-  other  class,  pav  us  so  much  more  for  our  services 
or  vou  shall  starve,  there  is  no  longer  a  democratic  form  of 
government. 

And  such  a  possibility  is  no  mere  fancy.     Within  sixty 

From  an  address  before  the  .\ssociated  Industries  of  Massaclnisetts. 
«t  Boston.  February  2,  1920. 


days  responsible  labor  leaders  have  declared  that  a  general 
strike  should  come  unless  their  demands  were  met.  The 
President  said  the  coal  strike  was  unthinkable,  but  it  came. 
The  Cummins  bill  deals  with  this  situation  by  prohibiting 
strikes  upon  the  part  of  the  men  and  lockouts  upon  the  part 
of  the  employer.  A  tribunal  is  provided  to  which  the  claims 
of  both  parties  may  be  presented,  and  the  decision  of  that 
tribunal  is  final.  The  right  of  the  individual  to  quit  work 
is  not  interfered  with,  but  the  conspiracy  to  quit  by  concerted 
action  is  made  unlawful  and  prohibited. 

Let  Battle  Come  Now 

It  has  been  said  that  railroad  labor  would  not  permit  the 
passage  of  such  legislation,  that  it  would  prevent  it  by  a 
general  strike.  The  provision  is  right.  That  or  its  equival- 
ent must  be  enacted  if  we  are  to  live  under  a  government 
by  law  and  not  by  force.  For  my  own  part  I  do  not  for  a 
moment  believe  that  the  railroad  labor  of  this  country  would 
decline  to  obey  such  an  act,  although  it  would  earnestly  op- 
pose its  passage.  I  cannot  believe  that  the  railroad  em- 
ployees of  ray  own  little  state,  Vermont,  probably  the  best 
paid  and  the  most  intelligent  of  any  class  of  labor  in  that 
state,  would  wilfully  defy  a  statute  of  the  United  States 
even  though  called  upon  to  do  so  by  radical  labor.  But  if 
I  am  wrong,  if  the  enactment  of  this  legislation  means  a 
railroad  strike  with  or  without  sympathetic  strikes,  let  it 
come.  We  can  meet  it  now  better  than  we  can  later  on.  If 
society  cannot  survive  that  contest  it  is  not  worth  preserving. 

Higher  Rates  Must  Come 

To  my  mind  there  is  no  way  in  which  to  take  care  of  the 
Boston  &  Maine  and  these  other  lines  except  by  an  increase 
in  their  gross  revenues.  There  ought  to  be  some  increase 
in  traffic  which  may  help,  but  in  the  main  this  must  come 
from  an  advance  in  their  transportation  charges. 

It  is  said  that  rates  have  already  been  advanced  and  that 
business  cannot  endure  a  further  advance.  While  it  is  true 
that  both  passenger  and  freight  rates  have  been  increased, 
it  is  also  true  that  those  rates  are  still  relatively  low.  They 
are  high  measured  in  dollars,  but  are  low  measured  either 
by  the  cost  of  service  or  the  value  of  the  article  transported. 

Cost  of  transportation  has  ordinarily  increased  less  than 
liny  other  considerable  item  of  cost  entering  into  a  manu- 
facturing total.  Reckoned  in  per  cent  of  the  value  of  the 
things  transported,  the  freight  rate  is  today  lower  upon 
most  articles  than  it  has  been  for  the  last  twenty-five  years. 
While  passenger  fares,  upon  the  railroads  of  southern  New 
England  have  been  advanced  time  after  time,  there  never 
was  a  period  when  so  many  people  traveled  and  paid  their 
fares  with  such  apparent  ease  as  today. 

Nor  do  I  believe  tht  the  business  of  New  England  would 
be  seriously  crippled  by  a  further  advance  in  freight  rates, 
provided  that  your  competitors  were  forced  to  bear  the  same 
increase  in  their  transportation  charges.  But  if  your  trans- 
portation charge  is  for  any  reason  increased  more  than  that 
of  your  competitor,  you  are  at  once  placed  at  a  disadvantage. 
It  is  this  feature  of  the  situation  which  has  troubled  me, 
and  it  is  to  this  which  you  gentlemen  should  give  the  most 
earnest  attention. 

Do  not  infer  that  I  am  advocating  anv  wild  increase  in 
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rates.  Some  imrease  must  in  ni)  opinion  be  made.  I'hat 
increase  should  l)e  just  as  little  as  it  can  N^  and  serve  the 
purj)ose.  I'lie  public  should  demand  of  the  liaston  &  Maine 
efticiency  and  economy,  but  it  must  |)ermit,  if  private  opera- 
tion is  to  continue,  a  reasonable  return  uimhi  the  fair  value 
of  the  proiH?rty  which  is  beinj;  used  in  the  public  service, 
and  for  the  first  year  that  return,  in  the  interest  of  the 
public,  should  lx>  too  great  rather  than  too  small.  Whether 
this  advance  should  l)e  ujion  both  [jassenger  and  freight  traf- 
fic, whether  it  should  e(|u;il  \>.  or  20,  or  25  per  cent,  must 
be  determined  by  a  iiainstaking  investigation  in  which  you 
giiitlenKn  should  parlicii)ate. 

Turning  to  Auto  Truck 

It  may  lie  ol)jcctc(l  that  a  further  advance  in  short  dis- 
tance rates  will  divert  traffic  from  the  railroads  to  truck 
iuul  this  without  doubt  would  tinally,  and  in  my  ojjinion, 
ought  to  result.  A  large  part  of  the  traffic  I)ctween  the  cities 
of  southern  New  England  and  {X)ints  from  20  to  100  miles 
distant,  depending  upon  the  character  of  the  traffic,  should 
move  by  automobile  rather  than  by  train.  In  the  past  it 
has  been  a  cardinal  principle  with  railroads  to  get  all  the  traf- 
tic  upon  the  l)est  terms  possible.  A  more  discriminating 
policN'  will  prevail  for  the  future.  It  is  coming  to  be  under- 
stood that  it  costs  money  to  handle  traffic  and  that  in  the 
interest  of  the  general  public,  including  the  carrier,  business 
should  be  handled  by  whatever  means  a  satisfactory  service 
can  be  rendered  with  tlie  greatest  economy.  Sometimes  this 
is  by  water,  sometimes  by  rail,  sometimes  by  automobile, 
and  it  is  my  conviction  that  in  the  near  future  there  is 
bound  to  be  a  marked  development  in  the  direction  of  the 
latter. 

Merging  Railroad  Systems 

What  shall  be  done  for  the  immediate  assistance  of  our 
New  England  railroads  is  a  burning  question,  but  what  is 
to  be  the  final  disposition  of  these  same  railroads  is  a  much 
broader  and  more  important  one. 

After  years  of  effort  to  enforce  competition  between  rail- 
roads, it  has  finally  come  to  be  generally  realized  that  there 
can  be  no  competition  in  the  rate  and  that  competition  in 
the  service  often  costs  more  than  it  is  worth.  Students  of 
the  subject  generally  agree  that  there  should  be  a  putting 
together  of  the  weaker  and  the  stronger  properties,  and  that 
without  this  it  will  be  found  extremely  difficult  to  care  for 
the  weaker  road  which  must  in  some  way  be  done  if  private 
ownership  is  to  be  permanent.  Now  when  this  unification 
comes  what  is  to  be  done  with  our  railroads?  That  ques- 
tion not  only  will  arise;  it  has  arisen  and  is  before  us. 

Two  things  should  be  kept  in  view  in  all  discussions  of  a 
transportation  situation;  rates  and  service.  New  England 
is  a  transportation  unit  and  I  have  always  felt  that  rates  in 
all  portions  of  New  England  should  be  the  same.  Just  as 
the  transportation  charge  upon  the  branch  lines  ought  to  be 
the  same  as  that  upon  the  main  line,  so  the  charge  upon  the 
thin  line  in  a  section  like  New  England  should  be  no  higher 
than  that  upon  the  more  dense  line.  The  whole  territory  is 
one  industrial  unit  and  each  part  should  contribute  to  the 
other. 

So  long  as  ihe  railroads  of  New  England  are  independent 
it  is  impossible  to  accomplish  this.  Rates  which  are  ample 
for  the  New  Haven  would  not  pav  the  cost  of  operation  upon 
the  Maine  Central,  as  abundantly  appears  from  the  results 
of  the  last  vear  which  I  gave  vou.  If,  however,  these  roads 
were  merged  into  a  single  unit  the  same  rate  might  be  applied 
nor  would  the  traffic  of  any  section  feel  appreciably  the  added 
burden. 

Now  the  plan  most  likely  to  secure  for  New  England 
the  same  rates  as  prevail  generally  east  of  the  Mississippi 
would  be  the  consolidation  of  our  New  England  lines  with 
some  strong  east  and  west  line.  If,  for  example,  the  New 
Haven  were  turned  over  to  the  Pennsvlvania  and  the  Boston 


&  Maine  were  to  beiome  a  part  of  the  New   York  (.'entral, 
that  result  would  be  very  likely  to  follow. 

I. (Hiking  to  the  matter  of  service,  there  are  arguments 
IkMIi  ways.  If  the  east-and-west  consolidation  plan  were  to 
be  adopted,  turning  the  New  llaven  over  to  the  Pennsylvania, 
leaving  the  IJoston  &  Albany  with  the  New  York  (Jentral  as 
it  is,  and  combining  the  Hoston  &  Maine  either  with  the  New 
York  Central  or  possibly  with  the  Erie  and  the  Delaware 
&  Hud.son,  provided  some  system  .sufficiently  strong  could 
lie  worked  out  upon  that  Ijasis,  we  should  have  two  or  three 
strong  east  and  west  lines  comi)eting  for  that  business  in 
which  New  England  has  the  greatest  interest;  namely,  the 
export  business  through  the  jmrt  of  Jioston  and  the  transpor- 
tation of  raw  materials,  f(K)d  and  manufactured  articles 
from  and  to  the  West. 


Rail  Failure  Studies  by 

the  Bureau  of  Safety 

TiiK  KKPOKT  of  W.  P.  Borland,  chief  of  the  Bureau  of 
Safety,  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  for  the  year 
ending  June  30,  1919,  contains  some  comments  on 
rail  failures  as  the  cause  of  accidents,  with  particular  refer- 
ence to  crescent-shaped  base  fractures,  shattering  cracks  in 
the  center  of  the  head,  and  injuries  to  the  metal  of  the  tread 
resulting  from  "wheel  burning."  This  portion  of  the  report 
is  abstracted  below: 

Accident  investigations  involving  the  failure  of  materials, 
conducted  during  the  year,  and  those  in  progress,  have  in- 
cluded the  examination  of  rails  which  displayed  different 
types  of  rupture,  defects  in  track  construction  and  failure 
due  to  equipment.  Work  of  this  class  has  reached  that  stage 
when  it  has  become  imperative  to  enter  upon  prolonged  and 
exhaustive  investigation  of  a  number  of  basic,  fundamental 
questions  which  are  common  causes  and  are  responsible  for 
a  large  number  of  rail  failures. 

A  type  of  failure  of  common  occurrence  is  presented  in 
the  display  of  crescent-shaped  base  fractures.  Examples  of 
this  type  are  numerous,  amounting  to  hundreds  of  instances. 
The  Origins  of  these  breaks  are  practically  all  found  in 
seamy  metal  located  along  the  under  side  of  the  base  of  the 
rail.  Some  seams  are  very  pronounced,  while  others  are 
obscure.  Service  conditions,  sooner  or  later,  make  the  pres- 
ence of  these  seams  known,  ultimately  leading  to  rupture. 
Their  rate  of  development  is  affected  by  track  conditions, 
the  weight  of  equipment  and  rates  of  speed  being  factors, 
while  not  unlikely  the  hardness  of  the  rails  in  a  chemical 
sense  has  an  influence  on  the  results. 

Some  rails  have  displayed  crescent-shaped  breaks  only 
after  a  period  of  10  or  12  years  in  the  track,  while  others 
in  a  lesser  number  of  months.  The  progressive  character  of 
these  breaks  is  well  illustrated  in  those  rails  which  were  a 
long  time  in  the  track  before  failure.  While  in  many  cases 
the  seams  are  continuous,  the  fractures  usually  begin  over 
ties,  gradually  working  their  way  upward  until  they  appear 
on  the  upper  side  of  the  flange,  or  perchance  pieces  of  the 
flange  are  detached  before  the  presence  of  the  seams  becomes 
otherwise  known.  Rails  are  weakened  and  square  breaks 
result  from  seams  which  have  partially  developed  in  the 
base.  Rail-failure  statistics  classify  many  broken  rails  as 
square  breaks,  which  have  their  origins  in  longitudinal 
seams  in  the  bases  and  which  belong  to  the  group  of  fail- 
ures represented  by  crescent-shaped  breaks. 

Primitive  tests  of  rail?  for  acceptance  under  current  speci- 
fications do  not  cover  the  feature  of  longitudinal  seaminess, 
and  even  special  tests  fail  to  show  the  ultimate  weaknesses 
which  arise  after  a  large  number  of  repeated  stresses  have 
been  received  in  the  track.  Rails  fail  in  which  the  longi- 
tudinal seaminess  is  verv  obscure,  a  circumstance  which  is 
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disquieting  siiace  the  original  seam  from  its  limited  size  pre- 
sents peculiar  difficulties  of  elimination. 

Attention  has  recently  been  directed  to  a  peculiar  condi- 
tion which  prevails  in  the  central  zone  of  metal  in  the  heads 
of  some  rails.  A  shattered  state  of  the  metal  has  been  found, 
consisting  of  microscopic  cracks,  which  become  pronounced 
after  pickling  in  hot  acids.  Similar  but  less  frequent  mani- 
festation have  been  witnessed  in  the  steel  at  the  junction  of 
the  web  and  the  base  of  the  rail.  These  short  shattering 
cracks,  which  extend  lengthwise,  crosswise  and  oblique  to 
the  direction  of  rolling,  contain  between  their  faces  no  for- 
eign inclusion,  nor  do  the  cracks  in  all  cases  follow  grain 
boundaries,  but  frequently  pass  through  the  grains  as  well 
as  around  them.  The  cause  for  their  occurrence  has  not 
been  ascertained,  nor  has  it  been  determined  at  what  stage 
or  stages  in  the  fabrication  of  the  rail  they  make  their  ap- 
pearance. One  example  may  be  mentioned,  however;  a  fin- 
ished rail  was  heated  and  quickly  but  not  sudd'enly  quenched, 
whereupon  when  subsequently  pickled  in  hot  acid  short 
shattering  cracks  were  displayed  in  the  center  of  the  head. 
In  this  case  the  cracks  were  therefore  thermal  ones. 

Rails  from  the  track  have  furnished  examples  of  shat- 
tered heads,  and  new  rails  which  have  not  been  in  service 
also  have  displayed  them.  A  number  of  both  new  and  old 
rails  have  been  examined  in  this  investigation.  Up  to  the 
present  time,  rails  with  shattered  heads  have  been  found 
among  those  of  the  harder  grades  of  steel;  softer  rails  and 
those  of  early  domestic  and  foreign  manufacture  have  not 
displayed  them. 

The  shattered  zones  have  been  found  prevalent  in  rails 
which  failed  in  the  track,  due  to  the  presence  of  transverse 
fissures.  Incipient  cracks  would  be  expected  to  promote 
the  formation  of  transverse  fissures,  at  least  when  oriented 
in  the  plane  in  which  transverse  fissures  are  developed.  The 
discovery  of  shattered  zones  in  the  heads  of  rails  may  lead 
to  an  explanation  of  the  proneness  reported  in  rails  of  cer- 
tain heats  which  display  transverse  fissures  although  laid  in 
widely  separated  and  remote  parts  of  the  track.  It  would 
not  be  proper,  however,  to  hold  out  the  hope  that  shattered 
heads  alone  lead  to  the  formation  of  transverse  fissures, 
since  there  are  examples  of  such  in  otherwise  intact  metal. 
The  considerable  number  of  shattered  cracks  present  in  a 
short  section  of  rail  introduces  a  selective  feature  in  condi- 
tions of  service  in  locating  the  origin  of  a  transverse  fissure. 
It  would  appear  that  the  formation  of  split  heads  would 
also  be  promoted  by  the  presence  of  the  shattered  cracks, 
many  of  which  are  disposed  parallel  to  the  length  of  the  rail. 

Still  another  matter  of  importance  has  been  brought  for- 
ward upon  which  investigative  work  is  in  progress.  This 
subject  pertains  to  the  failure  of  rails  caused  by  "wheel 
burning"  so-called — that  is,  the  scoring  and  hardening  of  a 
layer  of  metal  at  the  running  surface  of  the  head.  The  slip- 
ping of  the  driving  wheels  of  the  engine  in  starting  a  train 
causes  the  scoring.  It  is  attended  with  local  heating  of  the 
top  of  the  head,  intense  heating  as  the  sparks  emitted  indi- 
cate. The  rapid  abstraction  of  heat,  by  conductivity  of  the 
mass  of  metal  of  the  head  next  below,  results  in  the  harden- 
ing of  the  surface  metal.  The  depth  of  penetration  of  this 
hardened  zone  is  not  great,  but  this  portion  of  the  head  is 
left  in  a  very  hard  and  very  brittle  state.  Derailments  re- 
sult from  the  fracture  of  rails  thus  affected,  the  incipient 
points  of  rupture  being  located  in  or  adjacent  to  the  hard- 
ened metal. 

While  rail  failures  of  this  kind  seem  to  admit  of  ready 
explanation,  nevertheless,  when  critically  considered  and 
taken  from  a  metallurgical  point  of  view,  they  involve  ques- 
tions upon  which  further  information  than  now  available  is 
demanded.  The  fractured  surfaces  of  rails  failing  in  this 
manner  show  fractures  of  tension,  with  origins  at  the  hard- 
ened zones.  But  it  has  been  found  that  the  scored  and  hard- 
ened metal  is  in  a  state  of  internal  compression.     As  such. 


the  metal  in  compression  virtually  should  have  a  strengthen- 
ing influence.  However,  if  the  heating  results  in  the  for- 
mation of  thermal  cracks  in  the  hardened  metal  a  weaken- 
ing effect  is  produced.  Two  influences  are  thus  recognized, 
the  tendencies  of  which  are  in  opposition  to  each  other. 

Owing  to  the  large  number  of  scored  rails  in  service,  as 
there  is  liardly  a  station  in  the  country  at  which  there  are 
not  examples  of  this  kind  in  some  degree,  it  becomes  a  mat- 
ter of  importance  to  acquire  data  upon  tliese  phenomena. 
It  is  an  obscure  question  to  define,  if  possible  to  do  so,  when 
rails  with  .such  surface  conditions  have  reached  a  stage  of 
danger.  This  subject  is  also  one  upon  which  data  are  being 
acquired  in  connection  with  accidents  now  under  investiga- 
tion. 


Portable  Utility  Light 

ANEW  TYPE  OF  LIGHT  for  highly  localized  lighting  has 
recently  been  placed  on  the  market  by  the  Western 
Electric  Company.  This  light  is  for  use  at  close 
ranges  where  the  light  is  to  be  located  at  distances  not  greater 
than  125  feet  from  the  object  or  surface  to  be  illuminated. 
With  the  light  operating  on  a  100-foot  throw,  a  100-foot 
spread  is  obtained  at  an  angle  of  60  degrees. 

It  is  claimed  that  tlie  unit  gives  a  smootli  white  light  with- 
out gleam  or  glare.  A  hammered  glass  reflector  is  used  in 
conjunction  with  a  200-watt  Type  C  lamp.  The  unit  is  of 
rugged  construction  and  will  withstand  rough  usage. 

The  hammered  glass  reflector  is  spring  suspended  in  a 
one-piece  cast-iron  housing.  The  housing  is  closed  by  a  wire 
glass  front,  which  is  fitted  into  a  recessed  cast-iron  ring.  This 
forms  a  door  which  is  hinged  at  the  bottom  and  secured  by 


Front  and  Rear  Views  of  the  Portable  Light 

a  hand  latch,  thus  aft'ording  easy  access  to  the  interior  of 
the  housing.  The  recessing  in  the  ring  makes  the  interior  of 
the  housing  weather-proof. 

The  lighting  unit  is  furnished  in  either  a  black  or  gray 
weather-proof  enamel  finish.  It  is  934  in.  high  and  weighs 
approximately  30  lb.  The  base  is  9  in.  in  diameter,  giving 
the  light  stability  when  mounted  on  a  flat  liorizontal  surface. 
The  unit  can  also  be  mounted  on  either  vertical  or  flat  sur- 
faces, such  as  walls,  poles  or  roofs,  by  virtue  of  a  heavy 
universal  joint  which  fastens  the  housing  to  the  base.  All 
adjustments  can  be  made  without  the  use  of  tools. 

This  type  of  light  has  a  wide  range  of  applications.  In 
railroad  work  it  can  be  used  for  lighting  transfer  tables, 
coaling  stations,  inspection  pits,  loading  platforms,  cranes, 
roundhouses  and  drawbridges.  On  marine  work  it  can  be 
used  for  lighting  docks,  dredges,  slips,  loading  operations, 
canal  locks,  dry  docks  and  pile  drivers.  Its  industrial  appli- 
cations cover  even  a  wider  variety  of  uses,  such  as  lighting 
shop  yards,  material  yards,  coal  yards,  well  drilling,  coal 
tipples,  erecting  shops,  machine  shops,  tramways  and  inclines, 
conveyors  and  all  kinds  of  emergency  work. 
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High-lift  Elevating  Platform  Truck 

AN  INDUSTRIAL  TKIK  K,  wllicll  willl  its  OVVIl  pOWCT  clcvateS 
the  loiids  to  sufficient  heights  to  put  the  material  in 
box  cars  or  strnk  nx)ins  witiiout  rehandling,  has  been 
developed  by  tiic  Lakewood  Engineering  Company,  Clcvc- 
lantl,  Ohio.  This  new  truck  performs  the  functions  of  a 
tiering  machine  as  well  as  those  of  a  load-carrying  storage 
battery  truck,  and  is  called  the  Tier-Lift  truck.  It  can  ele- 
vate a  two-ton  load  to  a  maximum  height  of  76  in.  or  to 
any  intermeiliate  height. 

It  has  always  l)oen  customary  to  transport  material  by 
means  of  hand  trucks  or  some  kind  of  power-driven  truck 
which  acted  as  a  carrier  only,  but  with  this  method  men  are 
required  to  transfer  and  lift  the  loads,  and  even  when  cranes 
are  availal)le  considerable  manual  labor  is  required  to  handle 
the  material.  Tlie  use  of  the  Tier-Lift  truck,  however,  re- 
leases the  cranes  from  considerable  work,  gives  a  more  flexible 
distribution  system  and  reduces  the  waste  of  man-power.   The 


Tier-Lift  Elevating  Truck  Made  by  the  Lakewood  Engineer- 
ing   Company. 

height  to  which  material  can  be  piled  economically  is  greatly 
increased  and  the  storage  capacity  of  a  given  floor  doubled 
or  tripled  by  the  high  lifting  feature.  The  storing  of  mate- 
rial on  skids  to  prevent  rehandling  in  the  storeroom  is  also 
made  practical.  Where  the  material  is  such  that  it  can  bear 
the  weight  of  loads  above,  the  loaded  platforms  can  be  piled 
on  top  of  each  other.  The  labor  cost  is  thus  reduced,  mate- 
rial can  be  handled  more  quickly  and  storage  capacity  of 
the  floor  space  is  greatly  increased.  With  the  arrangement 
shown  any  loaded  platform  in  the  racks  may  be  removed 
without  disturbing  the  other  loads,  thus  giving  flexibility  in 
the  storeroom. 

It  is  claimed  that  the  four-wheel  steer  allows  the  truck  to 
turn  in  a  circle  92  in.  in  radius,  thus  permitting  operation 
in  narrow  aisles  or  congested  parts  of  the  plants  and  giving 
easy  entrance  into  box  cars,  small  storerooms,  etc.  The 
same  form  of  drive  is  used  in  this  truck  as  in  the  Lakewood 
tractor.  There  are  three  speeds  forward  and  three  speeds 
reverse.  The  controller  handle  is  conveniently  located  for 
operation  for  travel  in  either  direction.  The  lifting  mechan- 
ism is  operated  by  means  of  a  specially  designed  controller, 
with  one  speed  in  either  direction.  The  lifting  is  done 
through  two  steel  worm  screws,  a  separate  motor  being  used 
to  supply  the  power. 

The  load  platform  is  carried  by  a  cantilever  type  support 


and  tlie  load  is  balanced  over  the  carrying  wheels.  Hall 
i)earings  are  used  througiiout,  and  by  a  .special  design  the 
friction  losses  in  elevating  and  h^twering  the  load  platform 
are  greatly  reduced.  It  is  claimed  that  the  truck  is  easy  to 
operate,  and  its  use  will  effect  a  considerable  saving  of  both 
time  and  labor. 


The  Whiting  Heavy  Duty 

Turntable  Tractor 

TiiK  Whiting  Foundry  Ki^uii'.mknt  Co.mpa.ny,  Harvey, 
111.,  has  recently  started  manufacturing  a  heavy  duty 
tractor  for  tumtaljles  of  any  cai)acity  and  pit-rail  radius. 
The  main  frame  of  the  tractor  is  V-shaped,  built  up  of 
eye-ljeams  and  channels  rigidly  connected  and  attached  to 
the  turntable  by  steel  hinges  in  such  a  manner  as  to  prevent 
any  vertical  movement  of  the  tractor  when  a  locomotive  is 
run  on  or  off  the  taljle.  The  frame  is  extended  outside  the 
traction  wheel  in  order  that  counterweights  may  be  applied 
where  additional  tractive  effort  is  required  for  heavy 
conditions. 

The  driving  mechanism  consists  of  a  variable  speed,  re- 
versiljle  heavy  duty  tyjje  of  motor  located  on  the  top  of  the 
structural  frame  driving  two  cast  steel  and  forged  steel  pinions 
w  ith  cut  teeth  to  a  chilled  iron  traction  wheel.  Lubrication 
is  accomplished  through  or  by  means  of  compression  grease 
cups.     The  brake  is  asbestos  lined  and  operates  in  either 


The  New  Whiting  Tractor 

direction  of  rotation.  The  sandbox  is  located  directly  under- 
neath the  cabin  floor  and  consists  of  a  steel  box  with  a  vertical 
swinging  valve  connected  to  a  sand  agitator,  both  the  valve 
and  the  agitator  being  operated  from  within  the  cab. 

The  tractor  is  equipped  with  an  enclosed  wood  cab  in 
which  are  located  the  controller  which  is  the  standard  re- 
versible drum  type,  the  safety  switch,  the  sanding  control  and 
the  brakes.  A  trap  door  in  the  floor  of  the  cab  gives  access 
to  the  machinery  for  inspection  and  oiling. 

All  wiring  is  in  accordance  with  the  Underwriters  National 
Electric  Code  and  is  protected  by  iron  conduits  as  far  as 
possible.  The  current  collector  is  arranged  to  be  applied 
overhead  or  underneath  the  table  and  is  enclosed  in  a  water 
and  steam  proof  housing. 
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General    News    Department 


Compensation  contracts  have  been  executed  by  the  Rail- 
road Administration  with  the  Mobile  &  Ohio  for  $2,597,478 
a  year,  and  with  the  Alabama  Great  Southern  for  $1,703,179. 

The  Pacific  Railway  Club,  at  its  regular  monthly  meeting 
on  February  12,  discussed  developments  in  traffic  jurispru- 
dence, the  transportation  activities  of  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  and  whether  or  not  the  "street-men" 
will  come  back. 

Frank  McManamy,  assistant  director  of  the  Division  of 
operation  of  the  United  States  Railroad  Administration,  will 
address  the  next  meeting  of  the  Western  Railway  Club  on 
February  16  at  Chicago,  on  "The  National  Agreement  with 
the  Shopmen." 

Arthur  L.  Robinson,  assistant  to  the  general  superintend- 
ent of  the  Wabash,  with  headquarters  at  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  has 
been  appointed  to  a  newly  created  position  in  which  he  will 
supervise  the  adjustment  of  controversies  between  the  man- 
agement and  the  employees. 

The  Norfolk  Southern  has  been  awarded  the  silver  cup  for 
the  best  safety  record  in  the  Southern  region  in  the  two 
weeks  of  November,  when  the  National  Railroad  Accident 
Prevention  drive  was  on.  This  is  the  cup  which  was  offered 
by  B.  L.  Winchell,  regional  director,  before  the  drive  was 
started.  The  delay  in  announcing  the  winner  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  another  road,  the  Richmond,  Fredericksburg  & 
Potomac,  was  almost  evenly  tied  with  the  Norfolk  Southern. 
Each  road  reported  three  casualties,  but  the  Richmond,  Fred- 
ericksburg &  Potomac  had  not  quite  so  many  employees  in 
service. 

William  Carlisle,  the  notorious  train  bandit,  by  his  sensa- 
tional resumption  of  activities,  seems  to  have  made  train 
robberies  popular  in  the  Far  West.  The  latest  incident  of 
this  nature  occurred  on  the  eastbound  Union  Pacific  Over- 
land Limited  as  the  train  was  traveling  between  Fremont, 
Neb.,  and  Omaha.  A  lone  bandit,  after  imprisoning  six  mail 
clerks  in  closets  or  on  the  vestibules,  rifled  several  registered 
mail  pouches  and  escaped  through  a  skylight  as  the  train  was 
nearing  a  junction  near  Omaha.  Another  similar  robbery 
was  recently  reported  on  the  Southern  Pacific  near  Rich- 
mond, Cal. 

The  Senate  on  February  10  adopted  a  resolution  introduced 
by  Senator  Frelinghuysen,  directing  the  director  general  of 
railroads  to  inform  the  Senate  as  to  the  extent  of  his  author- 
ity with  respect  to  the  distribution  of  coal,  conferred  upon 
him  by  order  of  the  fuel  administrator,  the  exercise  of  the 
powers  so  delegated  at  the  present  time  and  the  agency  or 
agencies  under  the  control  of  the  director  general  now  exer- 
cising such  powers.  It  is  reported  that  the  information  is 
desired  as  a  preliminary  to  an  inquiry  as  to  the  power  of  the 
commission  appointed  to  settle  the  question  of  wages  of 
coal  miners  to  increase  the  price  of  coal. 

The  Western  Pacific  recently  applied  to  the  Railroad  Com- 
mission of  California  for  authority  to  abandon  a  portion  of 
its  lines  between  Grizzly  spur  and  Marsh  spur,  formerly  part 
of  the  old  Boca  &  Loyalton  railroad.  According  to  the  ap- 
plication the  company  has  in  contemplation  the  construction 
of  a  new  station  at  Beckwith,  Cal.,  which  will  be  built  if 
the  application  for  the  track  abandonment  is  granted  by  the 
commission.  The  Western  Pacific  has  also  applied  for  au- 
thority to  abandon  that  portion  of  its  road  lying  between 
Moy,  Cal.,  and  Carnegie.  This  trackage  was  originally  a  part 
of  the  line  extending  from  Stockton,  Cal.,  to  Tulsa. 

A  statistical  expert,  at  a  salary  of  from  $3,600  to  $4,500,  is 
called   for   by    the   United   States    Civil   Service   Commission, 


applicants  to  be  college  graduates  and  with  at  least  three 
years'  experience  in  the  analysis  of  railroad  statistics.  The 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  wants  one  man  of  this 
class,  at  $4,200,  to  take  charge  of  the  compilation  of  monthly 
operating  statistics,  reported  by  the  railroads,  and  to  prepare 
monthly  reviews  of  the  results.  Applicants  must  be  25 
years  old  but  not  over  50.  Forms  for  applications  may  be 
had  from  the  Civil  Service  Boards  in  the  principal  cities,  but 
applicants  will  not  have  to  report  for  examination  at  any 
place. 

Employees  killed  on  the  railroads  of  the  United  States, 
operated  by  the  government,  in  the  month  of  November, 
1919,  numbered  231  and  employees  injured  10,191,  as  com- 
pared with  359  killed  and  11,248  injured  in  November,  1918. 
These  are  the  totals  shown  in  Bulletin  No.  12,  issued  by  the 
Safety  Section,  United  States  Railroad  Administration.  The 
bulletin  gives  the  usual  data  concerning  safety  meetings  held 
during  November,  which  numbered  1,890.  Manager  A.  F. 
Duffy  reminds  the  supervisors  of  safety  of  the  several  rail- 
roads that  the  Washington  office  desires  to  complete  its 
records,  up  to  March  1,  as  soon  as  practicable  after  the  ter- 
mination  of  government  operation. 

The  temperature  of  the  water  in  Lake  Champlain,  between 
Grand  Isle  and  North  Hero,  Vermont,  on  the  morning  of 
January  31,  when  some  passengers  were  suddenly  plunged 
into  the  lake  by  the  derailment  of  the  car  in  which  they  were 
riding,  was  not  38  degrees  below  zero;  that  was  the  tem- 
perature of  the  air,  and  the  most  that  it  is  safe  to  say  con- 
cerning the  water  is  that  its  temperature  was  tending  in  that 
direction  as  rapidly  as  possible.  This  is  the  reply  to  a  num- 
ber of  correspondents  who  have  been  disturbed  by  the  state- 
ments concerning  temperature  which  were  made  in  the  ac- 
count of  the  derailment  published  last  week,  page  434.  It 
is  cheerfully  admitted  that  the  figure  printed  under  the  illus- 
tration was  "greatly  exaggerated." 

Engineering  Council  has  requested  the  Secretary  of  War 
to  publish  a  report  which  has  been  made  by  an  engineering 
board  of  review  on  the  work  done  by  the  Construction  Di- 
vision of  the  United  States  Army  under  the  severe  handicaps 
of  war  conditions.  This  board  of  review,  consisting  of 
Francis  Blossom,  of  Sanderson  &  Porter,  New  York;  Charles 
A.  Morse,  chief  engineer,  Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  Pacific, 
Chicago,  and  W.  Sanders  Davies,  public  accountant  of  New 
York,  was  appointed  in  July,  1918.  Its  report  analyzes  the 
subject  in  much  detail  and  is  said  to  contain  information  of 
great  technical  value  which  Engineering  Council  desires 
be  made  public  because  of  its  official  character  and  its  au- 
thoritative review  of  the  greatest  aggregation  of  engineering 
activities  that  the  world  has  ever  seen. 

A  conference  of  representatives  of  Engineering  Council, 
the  joint  c6nference  committee  of  the  four  national  engineer- 
ing societies,  and  of  the  trustees  of  the  United  Engineering 
Society,  was  held  in  New  York  on  January  23,  to  consider 
how  the  welfare  activities  of  American  engineers,  now  being 
conducted  by  Engineering  Council,  shall  be  continued  until 
tlie  organization  recommended  by  the  Joint  Conference  Com- 
mittee shall  become  effective  (if  adopted  by  these  societies). 
Resolutions  were  adopted  recommending  that  the  amount 
contributed  to  Engineering  Council  by  each  of  the  four 
founder  societies  should  be  increased  from  $3,000  to  $5,000 
for  1920  and  by  the  American  Society  for  Testing  Materials 
from  $600  to  $1,000.  It  was  further  recommended  to  the  five 
societies  composing  Engineering  Council  that  the  members 
of  these  societies  be  appealed  to  for  contributions  of  two 
dollars  per  capita  for   the   support   of  the  welfare   work   of 
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EtiKincfrinn  Council.  It  is  planned  to  call  a  conference  of 
rcprt'Sfiitatives  of  national,  local,  state  and  rcRional  cnninocr- 
ing  orRanizations,  to  perfect  the  coniprolieiisive  orRani/ation, 
to  be  held  in  C"liicaRo  in  .April. 

The  Illinois  Manufacturers'  Association  has  recently  issued 
several  circulars  urging  its  members  to  take  a  more  active 
part  in  advocating  the  inclusion  of  certain  clauses  in  the 
railroad  legislation  to  be  adopted  by  Congress.  At  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  association  held  at  Chicago  on  January  9, 
resolutions  were  nnanini()U>ly  adopted  urging  that  the  Senate 
and  House  of  Representatives  conferees  agree  on  legislation 
wliich  will  assure  a  net  operating  income  of  not  less  than  live 
and  one-half  per  cent  on  the  combined  values  of  the  rail- 
roads in  each  classification  territory  and  which  will  provide 
a  tribunal  to  settle  all  disputes  as  to  wages  and  working 
conditions,  making  it  unlawful  for  tw^o  or  more  employees 
of  the  roads  to  conspire  to  quit  the  employment  for  the  pur- 
pose of  compelling  the  railroads  to  change  wages  or  terms 
of  employment.  Sometime  later,  in  a  circular  entitled 
"Headed  for  the  Rocks,"  the  association  stated  that,  "A  pre- 
carious situation  exists  in  Washington  in  reference  to  the 
pending  legislation  having  to  do  with  returning  of  railroads 
to  their  owners.  The  only  solid  phalanx  is  that  representing 
the  brotherhoods."  The  circular  therefore  urged  members 
of  the  association  to  wire  their  representatives  in  the  Senate 
and  House,  and  urged  them  to  use  all  their  influence  with  the 
conferees  to  bring  about  an  agreement  that  will  assure  a  net 
income  of  not  less  than  five  and  one-half  per  cent. 

The  extensive  snowstorm  of  February  5  and  6  in  New 
York,  I'ennsylvania  and  New  England,  caused  a  general 
paralysis  of  freight  tratiic  on  nearly  all  the  railroads  and 
innumerable  delays  of  passenger  trains.  The  insufficiency  of 
the  shoveling  forces  made  it  necessary  to  call  upon  freight 
handlers  for  this  work  at  Utica,  N.  Y.,  and  other  places.  In 
Massachusetts  some  large  industries,  partly  because  of  de- 
lays of  freight,  sent  their  employees  to  help  the  railroads 
clear  away  snow.  Embargoes  already  in  effect,  together  with 
delay  forced  by  the  storm,  resulted  in  short  supplies  of  food 
and  fuel  at  a  number  of  New  England  towns.  Except  on 
parts  of  the  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford  passenger 
trains  had  resumed  nearly  normal  operations  by  Sunday,  the 
8th,  though  through  trains  from  the  west  continued  to  run 
very  late.  The  New  Haven  road,  in  southeastern  Massachu- 
setts, reported  as  late  as  Monday,  the  9th,  that  only  one-third 
of  its  regular  trains  were  running.  On  the  Midland  division 
50  per  cent  of  the  service  had  been  restored.  Branch  lines 
were  blocked  by  numerous  derailments  and  main  lines  suf- 
fered from  the  same  cause.  This  necessitated  single-track 
operation  on  many  sections,  entailing  long  delays.  In  restor- 
ing facilities  the  New  Haven  road  gave  first  attention  to 
long-distance  passenger,  and  Boston  papers  reported  on 
Tuesday,  the  10th,  that  "within  the  five-mile  zone"  no  sub- 
urban service  was  being  given.  This  district  is  served  by  the 
Boston  Elevated.  Braintree,  ten  miles  from  Boston,  was  the 
first  stop  for  nearly  all  trains  and  towns  between  there  and 
Boston  complained  that  they  had  had  "no  passenger  service 
for  six  days."  On  Tuesday  a  further  fall  of  snow  complicated 
matters. 


New  York  Railroad  Club 

The  February  meeting  of  the  New  York  Railroad  Club  will 
be  held  on  Friday  evening,  the  20th,  at  29  W.  39th  St.,  New 
York  City.  The  principal  speakers  will  be  James  H.  Huslis, 
president  of  the  Boston  &  Maine  and  L.  F.  Loree,  president  of 
the  Delewar-  and  Hudson,  and  the  subject  for  discussion  will 
be  the  question  of  how  the  railroads  shall  conduct  themselves 
when   they  are  returned  to  private  operation. 


Southern  Pacific  Sanitary  Inspector 

W.  B.  Scott,  federal  manager  of  the  Southern  Pacific,  the 
San  Antonio  &  Aransas  Pass,  the  San  Antonio,  Uvalde  & 
Gulf  and  the  Trinity  &  Brazos  Valley,  has  appointed  a  chief 
sanitarj'  inspector,  with  headquarters   at   Houston,  Tex.,   for 


lines  under  his  jurisdiction.  The  sanitary  inspector  will  ex- 
amine and  supervise  utilities  used  by  the  public.  His  au- 
thority will  cover  the  personal  inspection  of  food  and  of 
persons  handling  food  on  dining  cars  and  boarding  cars  and 
in  eating  stations,  both  to  see  that  the  foods  arc  pure  and 
that  patrons  shall  not  incur  risk  of  infection  of  any  character. 
The  sanitary  inspector's  work  will  also  cover  an  examination 
of  all  cars  and  all  facilities  used  by  the  public  and  by  em- 
ployees, as  well  as  stations,  warehouses  anrl  shops,  with  a 
view  of  removing  possible  contamination  and  of  conformiiiK 
to  the  laws  of  health  and  comfort. 


Telegraph  and  Telephone  Division 

Spring  Meeting  Called  Off 

The  Telegraph  and  Telephone  Division  of  the  American 
Railroad  Association  will  not  hold  a  spring  meeting  at  St. 
Louis,  Mo.,  on  March  30,  31  and  April  1,  as  was  announced 
in  the  December  26  issue  of  the  Railway  Age,  on  page  1233. 
.'\  circular  under  date  of  January  21  was  sent  out  by  J.  F. 
Caskey,  chairman  of  the  T.  &  T.  Division  A.  R.  A.,  and 
superintendent  telegraph,  Lehigh  Valley,  saying  that  in  order 
to  conserve  the  best  interests  of  the  division  the  Committee 
of  Direction  has  decided  not  to  hold  the  spring  meeting. 
The  fall  session  will  be  held  on  September  22,  23,  24.  Formal 
notice  covering  the  place  of  this  meeting,  which  is  the  annual 
meeting,  will  be  sent  out  later. 

Army  Port  Terminals 

The  Secretary  of  War  has  announced  the  appointment  of 
an  advisory  board  to  act  for  the  War  Department  in  an  ad- 
visory capacity  on  all  matters  connected  with  the  future  use 
for  commercial  purposes  of  the  new  army  port  terminals. 
The  department  desires  to  make  the  best  possible  use  of 
these  facilities  with  a  view  to  assisting  in  the  upbuilding  of 
the  American  merchant  marine.  The  terminals  owned  by 
the  department  are  located  at  Boston,  New  York,  Port  of 
Newark,  Philadelphia,  Norfolk,  Charleston  and  New  Orleans. 
The  board  includes  T.  C.  Powell,  who  has  just  resigned  as 
director  of  the  Division  of  Capital  Expenditures  of  the  Rail- 
road -Administration,  to  become  vice-president  of  the  Erie; 
R.  C.  MacElwee,  first  assistant  director  of  the  Bureau  of 
Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce,  Department  of  Commerce; 
E.  T.  Chamberlain,  United  States  Commissioner  of  Naviga- 
tion; H.  B.  Walker,  president  of  the  Old  Dominion  Steamship 
Company,  and  Brigadier-General  Frank  T.  Hines.  chief  of 
transportation  service  of  the  War  Department 

Western  Association  of  Short  Line  Railroads 

Delegates  to  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Western  Association 
of  Short  Line  Railroads,  which  was  held  at  San  Francisco, 
Cal.,  on  Dec.  4,  elected  the  following  as  members  of  the  Board 
of  Directors;  D.  M.  Swobe,  vice-president  and  traffic  manager, 
McCloud  River  Railroad  Company,  San  Francisco;  L.  G.  Can- 
non, vice-president  and  general  manager  Nevada  Northern 
Railway  Company,  East  Ely,  Nev. ;  George  W.  Scott,  presi- 
dent, Yreka  Railway  Company,  San  Francisco;  A.  M.  Ardery, 
vice-president  and  general  manager,  Virginia  &  Truckee  Rail- 
way Company,  Carson  City,  Nev.;  Clarence  M.  Oddie,  gen- 
eral counsel  and  secretary  of  the  association,  San  Francisco; 
D.  C.  Eccles,  president,  Sumpter  Valley  Railroad  Company, 
Ogden,  Utah;  Guy  W.  Talbot,  president,  Walla  Walla  Val- 
ley Railway  Company,  Portland,  Ore.;  George  F.  Detrick, 
president,  Sacramento  Northern  Railway  Company,  San 
Francisco;  O.  W.  Lehmer,  general  manager,  Yosemite  Valley 
Railway  Company,  Merced,  Cal.;  C.  N.  Hamlin,  general  man- 
ager, Sierra  Railway  Company  of  California,  Jamestown, 
Cal.;  Charles  T.  Bliss,  general  manager.  Lake  Tahoe  Rail- 
way &  Transportation  Company,  San  Francisco;  F.  C.  White, 
president  and  general  manager,  California  Western  Railroad 
&  Navigation  Company,  Ft.  Bragg,  Cal.,  and  M.  W.  Cooley, 
general  manager,  Uintah  Railway  Company,  Mack,  Col. 
The  report  of  this  election  in  the  Raihcay  Age  of  January  9, 
page  208,  was  in  error  in  including  the  names  of  S.  H.  Smith,. 
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traffic  manager,  Sierra  Railway  Company  of  California;  R.  K. 
Minson,  general  freight  and  passenger  agent,  Arizona  &  New 
Mexico,  and  D.  M.  Heigho,  receiver,  Pacific  &  Idaho  North- 
ern, and  in  omitting  the  names  of  Messrs.  Eccles,  Detrick, 
Lelimer,  Hamblin,  Bliss  and  White. 

Electrical  Workers  Strike  on  St.  Paul 

Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  shopmen  employed  in  the 
shops  at  Deer  Lodge,  Mont.,  recently  engaged  in  an  unau- 
thorized strike  because  of  a  desire  to  force  a  decision  in 
matters  pending  before  the  arbitration  board  at  Washington. 
As  a  direct  result  of  the  difficulty  practically  the  whole 
■electrified  division  of  the  St.  Paul,  extending  from  Harlow- 
ton,  Mont.,  to  Avery,  Idaho,  has  been  operated  with  great 
difficulty.  Federal  officers  of  the  road,  on  hearing  of  the 
strike  of  the  shopmen,  requested  them  to  await  arbitration. 
However,  the  shopmen  refused  and  48  hours  later,  the  elec- 
trical sub-station  operators  on  practically  the  whole  elec- 
trically-operated division  walked  out  in  sympathy  with  the 
shopmen.  Electrical  experts  and  officers  of  the  electrified  divi- 
sion took  the  places  of  the  sub-station  operators  as  far  as 
possible  and  in  many  places  on  the  division  it  was  found 
necessary  to  use  steam  to  maintain  service.  Director  General 
Hines  was  immediately  notified  and  after  stating  that  the 
sub-station  operators'  strike  was  in  violation  of  their  con- 
tract, issued  a  48-hour  ultimatum,  and  the  men  acceded  to  his 
request  and  returned  on  February  5.  Conditions  have  been 
restored  to  normal  and  it  is  believed  the  difficulty  will  be  ad- 
justed at  Washington.  Approximatel)^  300  shopmen  and  60 
sub-station  operators  were  involved.  During  the  strike  some 
through  passengers  were  detoured  over  the  Northern  Pacific. 


of  nine  years,  the  railway  is  still  uncompleted.  From  The 
Pas  to  the  second  crossing  of  the  Nelson  River  at  Kettle 
Rapids,  332  miles,  the  track  is  laid  and  ballasted.  For  the  re- 
maining 92  miles  to  Port  Nelson  the  grading  is  completed. 
Over  $13,500,000  has  been  expended  on  the  railway  and  over 
$6,000,000  on  the  harbor  improvements  at  Port  Nelson.  It  is 
estimated  that  the  work  on  railway  and  harbor  can  be  com- 
pleted at  an  expenditure  of  eleven  millions.  During  the  last 
three  years  little  work  has  been  done  either  on  railway  or 
liarbor  improvements.  As  in  many  other  business  under- 
takings, success  or  failure  can  be  determined  only  by  the 
actual  operation  of  the  project.  The  indications  are  in  favor 
of  the  new  route  providing  an  outlet  for  thirty  million 
bushels  of  western  wheat  at  a  smaller  cost  than  by  the 
already  completed  route  to  the  eastern  seaboard.  On  these 
indications  the  country  has  already  invested  over  thirteen 
millions.  The  time  has  come  when  further  delay  should  not 
be  permitted  to  jeopardize  the  expenditures  which  have  al- 
ready been  made  on  this  route. 

The  people  of  Manitoba  have  a  special  interest  in  the  ter- 
ritory which  was  acquired  by  the  Province  in  1912.  The 
marketed  production  for  the  last  fiscal  year  from  the  re- 
sources of  Northern  Manitoba — copper,  silver,  gold,  fish, 
timber,  hay,  livestock  and  fur — was  three  and  a  half  millions. 
The  stimulus  which  the  railway,  in  its  half  completed  form 
and  with  a  fortnightly  service,  has  given  to  production,  can 
be  traced  in  practically  all  the  items  enumerated.  When  the 
railway  reaches  the  Bay  it  will  throw  open  a  large  new  area 
for  investigation  and  financial  enterprise.  The  indispensable 
tool  for  production  in  northern  territory  is  the  railway. — 
Manitoba  Free  Press. 


Grain  Movement  in  the  Central  West 

The  effect  of  Director  General  Hines'  recent  order  giving 
preference  and  priority  to  the  furnishing  of  box  cars  for  bulk 
grain  loading  from  February  8  to  February  18,  inclusive,  in 
central  western  states,  is  not  as  yet  apparent.  Daily  reports 
of  the  number  of  cars  suitable  for  grain  loading,  ordered, 
placed  and  loaded  daily  are  to  be  made  to  the  regional  di- 
rectors having  jurisdiction  over  the  states  affected  and  it  is 
believed  that,  when  these  reports  have  been  compiled,  the 
serious  situation  brought  about  by  lack  of  cars  suitable  for 
the  movement  of  this  commodity  during  the  past  few  weeks, 
will  be  greatly  alleviated. 

With  the  issuing  of  the  order  on  February  5,  many  protests 
were  registered  by  different  industries  in  the  middle  west. 
Many  of  these  protests  were  due  to  a  misunderstanding  of  the 
order.  The  order,  as  issued  by  the  director  general,  stated: 
"Because  of  the  imperative  necessity  to  provide  a  greater 
movement  of  bulk  grain,  the  grain  loading  roads  serving  the 
states  of  Illinois,  Minnesota,  Montana,  Missouri,  Iowa,  Nortii 
Dakota,  South  Dakota,  Nebraska,  Oklahoma,  Colorado,  Wis- 
consin, Kansas,  Arkansas  and  Texas  will  give  preference  and 
priority  in  the  furnishing  of  box  cars  for  bulk  grain  loading 
February  8  to  18,  inclusive,  after  providing  for  the  loading 
of  1.  c.  1.  merchandise,  paper,  wood  pulp  and  sugar.  This 
means  that  to  the  extent  necessary  to  fill  requirements,  all 
available  box  car  equipment  suitable  for  the  use  in  handling 
these  commodities  will  be  confined  to  this  class  of  traffic." 
Representatives  of  several  industries,  especially  those  en- 
gaged in  handling  building  materials,  protested  against  the 
order,  believing  that  it  meant  a  general  embargo  upon  the 
shipment  of  all  freight.  The  order  was  later  explained  as 
applying  only  to  cars  suitable  for  grain  loading,  and  would 
not  greatly  afifect  the  movement  of  building  materials  and 
similar  commodities. 

The  Hudson  Bay  Railway 

More  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago  the  desire  was  ex- 
pressed in  public  quarters  that  communication  be  established 
with  Hudson  Bay.  Saskatoon,  Edmonton  and  Calgary  joined 
with  Winnipeg  in  the  demand  for  a  shorter  outlet  for  western 
grain.  Finally,  in  1908,  location  work  was  begun,  and  in  1911 
the  railway  was  already  under  construction.     After  the  lapse 


Railroad  Administration's  Output 

of  Speeches — Three  Millions 

An  accomplishment  of  the  Railroad  Administration  not 
heretofore  mentioned  was  made  public  the  other  day  by 
Senator  Smoot,  of  Utah,  who  is  conducting  a  campaign  for  a 
curtailment  of  the  use  of  print  paper  by  government  depart- 
ments. According  to  a  table  put  into  the  Congressional 
Record  by  the  Senator,  the  Railroad  Administration  stood 
second  among  government  departments  in  the  output  of 
speeches,  having  been  exceeded  only  by  the  Treasury  De- 
partment. During  the  period  covered  by  the  report,  July  1, 
1916,  to  September  15,  1919,  the  number  of  speeches  printed 
at  the  Government  Printing  Office  and  charged  to  depart- 
mental appropriations,  not  including  speeches  of  Congress- 
men, was  30,144,362,  and  their  estimated  weight  was  894,101 
pounds ;  estimated  cost,  $109,066.  This  Senator  Smoot  de- 
clared to  be  "a  wicked  waste,"  and  he  used  up  some  $240 
worth  of  space  in  the  Congressional  Record  to  elaborate 
upon  it. 

The  Treasury  Department  led  in  the  output  of  speeches,  with 
a  total  of  25,066,000  lbs.,  of  which  nearly  all— 24,058,000  lbs.— 
was  credited  to  W.  G.  McAdoo.  Practically  all  were  Liberty 
loan  speeches,  including'  an  address  to  railway  employees, 
of  which  2,200,000  copies  were  printed.  The  Railroad  Ad- 
ministration v^as  credited  with  3,055,500  copies,  weighing 
29,000  lbs.,  the  cost  of  which  represented,  however,  an  addi- 
tion of  only  $2,410  to  the  $600,000,000  or  $700,000,000  Rail- 
road Administration's  deficit.  These  included  1,000,000  copies 
of  Mr.  McAdoo's  address  at  Altoona,  Pa.,  on  September  12, 
1918;  2,000,000  copies  of  "A  Life  Sentence,"  by  Rev.  J.  F. 
Weinman;  15,000  copies  of  Charles  N.  Ranibo's  address  be- 
fore the  Railroad  Fire  Protection  Association,  15,000  of  Frank 
McManamy's  address  before  the  New  York  Railroad  Club, 
5,000  of  H.  W.  Belknap's  address  before  the  National  Safety 
Council,  and  10,000  each  of  two  speeches  and  500  of  another 
l)y  Walker  D.  Hines.  The  executive  office  came  third  in  the 
list  with  a  total  of  1,163,862  copies,  of  which  all  but  40,000 
•  were  speeches  by  the  President.  These  were  heavier  than 
the  railroad  speeches,  weighing  79,497  lbs.  None  of  the 
other  departments  were  in  the  million-copy  class  and  Mr. 
Mc.'Xdoo  and  the  Rev.  J.  F.  Weinman  were  the  only  ones 
in  the  list  who  had  as  many  as  a  million  copies  of  a  single 
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spcci-li  priiiti'il.     Mr.   McAdoo's  Liberty  loan   speeches  were 
givoii  a  ciicul.itioii  of  from  1,000  to  6,500,000  copies  each. 

Senator  Sniocit  has  tlireatciied  to  compile  a  similar  tabic 
on  Connres.sioiial  .speeches  and  some  day  may  produce  fiRures 
on  the  time,  paper  and  expense  required  of  the  Railroad 
Administration  and  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  as 
well  as  other  departments,  in  conducting  investipations  in 
response  to  Senate  resolutions,  which  are  frequently  put 
through  by  "unanimous  consent,"  because  no  one  objects, 
and  often  re(|uire  a  formal  investigation  when  the  only  in- 
formation really  desired  could  be  obtained  by  an  inquiry 
over   tlu-   tiloplionc. 

Pennsylvania  Planning  for  Changes  in  Organization 

The  railway  companies  generally  arc  giving  careful  con- 
sideration to  the  question  of  what  changes  should  be  made  in 
their  organizations  before  the  railways  arc  returned  to 
private  operation.  Among  the  companies  that  are  consider- 
ing important  changes  is  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Com- 
pany. 

The  Pennslyvania  is  considering  important  changes,  not 
only  because  of  the  approaching  termination  of  federal 
control,  but  also  because  about  two  years  ago  the  parent 
company  resumed  direct  operation  of  its  leased  lines  west  of 
Pittsburgh,  reaching  Chicago  and  the  Great  Lakes.  Since 
then  there  have  been  many  changes  in  the  personnel  of  the 
organization  caused  by  retirements  on  account  of  an  age  limit 
of  65  or  70  years  having  been  reached,  and  other  vacancies 
being  caused  owing  to  deaths  or  resignations.  The  manage- 
ment, therefore,  has  found  it  necessary  to  review  the  entire 
field  from  beginning  to  end. 

The  board  of  directors,  we  are  told,  in  considering  the 
organization  changes  needed,  is  especially  keeping  in  mind, 
first,  the  necessity  of  furnishing  the  best  possible  service  to 
the  public;  second,  the  necessity  of  making  the  best  possible 
use  of  plant  and  equipment,  which  now  represent  an  invest- 
ment exceeding  $2,000,000,000;  third,  the  necessity  of  securing 
closer  relations  with  employees  so  that  their  wages  and  work- 
ing conditions  and  efficiency  may  have  proper  supervision 
and  attention,  and  for  the  necessity  of  keeping  in  close  touch 
with  the  public  so  that  relations  with  the  public  may  be  made 
the  best  practicable.  The  Pennsylvania  has,  of  course,  the 
largest  freight  and  passenger  traffic  of  any  railroad  system 
in  this  country,  or  indeed,  in  the  world;  a  traffic  which  is 
not  only  very  large,  but  among  the  densest,  and  therefore 
among  the  most  difficult  to  handle. 

One  of  the  principal  suggestions  under  consideration  is 
that  instead  of  concentrating  the  entire  management  at 
Broad  Street  Station,  Philadelphia,  there  shall  be  created 
several  district  or  executive  vice-presidents,  to  be  located 
at  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  Pittsburgh,  Philadelphia,  and  perhaps 
other  points,  and  that  the  powers  of  these  vice-presidents 
in  dealing  with  the  public,  the  employees  and  the  general 
operation  of  the  property  shall  correspond  to  those  of  a 
president  of  a  railroad  company.  Each  of  these  vice-presi- 
dents would  have  a  complete  stafif  of  officers  representing 
all  departments — transportation,  traffic,  accounting,  treasury, 
and  civil  and  mechanical  engineering.  The  vice-presidents 
and  their  staffs  would  carry  out  the  policies  laid  down  by  the 
directors,  the  president  and  administrative  vice-presidents 
at  the  Broad  Street  Station  in  Philadelphia,  who  would  super- 
vise the  new  organization  and  further  a  financial  policy  that 
would  strengthen  the  company  and  its  employees.  This 
should  insure  prompt  decisions  on  all  matters  affecting  the 
public. 

The  Pennsylvania  management  displays  no  pessimism  as 
to  the  future  of  railroads,  provided  reasonable  legislation  is 
enacted.  Its  great  desire  in  resuming  the  operation  of  its 
system  is  to  get  its  men  to  render  the  best  practicable  public 
service,  and  also  to  expand  its  facilities  and  equipment,  pro- 
vided financial  conditions  will  justify.  In  short,  the  manage- 
ment desires  to  resume  the  policy  that  for  75  years  secured 
high  physical  standard  and  service,  fair  dividends  to  the 
stockholders  and  a  very  efficient  organization.  It  feels  that 
the  railroad  business  will  demand  the  best  brains  in  the 
country  for  its  successful  direction. 
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Traffic  News 


Norman  W.  Secor,  traffic  manager  of  the  Olds  Motor 
Works,  Lansing,  Mich.,  has  been  elected  president  of  the 
newly-organized  tral'lic  club  of  Lansing. 

A.  B.  Weyant,  of  the  Michigan  Tanning  &  Extract  Com- 
pany, I'etoskey,  Mich.,  has  been  promoted  to  traffic  manager, 
succeeding  J.  W.   Bottriell,  who  has  resigned. 

N.  J.  Miller,  formerly  chief  clerk  in  the  freight  claim  de- 
partment of  the  Chicago  &  North  Western  at  Chicago,  has 
been  appointed  traffic  manager  of  the  Associated  Fruit  Com- 
pany, Chicago. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Traffic  Club  of  Milwaukee,  Wis., 
was  held  on  February  7  at  Milwaukee.  Henry  A.  Palmer, 
editor  of  the  Traffic  World,  Chicago,  and  Milton  W.  Baer. 
of  Milwaukee,  addressed  the  meeting. 

The  Panama  Railroad  Steamship  Line  has  bought  from 
the  United  States  Shipping  Board  four  former  German  ships. 
These  four  vessels,  aggregating  15,569  tons,  were  interned 
at  Colon  by  their  German  owners  at  the  beginning  of  the  war. 

At  Palm  Beach,  Fla.,  on  the  night  of  the  fourth  of  Feb- 
ruary twelve  through  trains  from  New  York  and  Boston, 
composed  mostly  of  sleeping  cars,  arrived  within  a  few  hours, 
all  of  them  having  been  delayed  by  a  flood  in  Georgia.  Some 
of  these  trains  were  sixty  hours  behind  time. 

The  Kansas  City  Southern  has  reopened  its  freight  and 
passenger  agency  in  the  Marquette  building,  Chicago,  to 
serve  the  Michigan,  northern  Indiana,  northern  Illinois,  east- 
ern Iowa,  Wisconsin,  and  Minnesota  territory.  Henry 
Brown,  general  agent,  has  been  placed  in  charge  of  the  re- 
opened office. 

The  Southern  Pacific  has  reopened  its  Chicago  traffic  office 
in  the  Southern  Pacific  building,  35  West  Jackson  boulevard. 
The  personnel  of  the  new  office  will  be  the  same  as  it  was 
before  the  office  was  abolished,  with  C.  L.  McFaul,  general 
agent  of  the  freight  and  passenger  department,  and  H.  H. 
Gray,  city  passenger  agent. 

The  Traffic  Club  of  New  England  held  its  ninth  annual 
banquet  at  the  Copley-Plaza  Hotel,  Boston,  Mass.,  on  Febru- 
ary 10.  The  speakers  for  the  evening  were  Gerrit  Fort,  re- 
cently elected  vice-president  in  charge  of  traffic  of  the  Boston 
&  Maine,  and  T.  C.  Powell,  director  of  the  Division  of  Capital 
Expenditures  of  the  Railroad  Administration. 

The  Southern  Pacific  announces  in  California  that  the 
4  000  new  refrigerator  cars  recently  ordered  by  the  Pacific 
Fruit  Express  Company  will  be  ready,  most  of  them,  in  time 
for  the  autumn  shipments  of  fruit  this  year.  The  Pacific 
Fruit  Express  Company  has  now  in  service  about  15,000  re- 
frigerator cars,  so  that  a  total  of  19,000  will  be  available  in 
the  fall.  One  thousand  of  these  cars  will  be  built  in  Cali- 
fornia by  the  shops  of  the  Pacific  Fruit  Express  Company  at 
Roseville  and  at  Los  Angeles. 

A  resolution  was  introduced  in  the  Senate  on  February  9 
by  Senator  Gronna  to  instruct  the  committee  on  agriculture 
and  forestry  to  investigate  the  alleged  lack  of  supply  and 
failure  to  supply  an  adequate  number  of  stock  cars  and  cars 
for  transporting  grain  and  other  farm  products  during  the 
period  of  government  operation  of  railroads,  and  also  the 
charges  of  wilful  interference  by  certain  officials  of  the  Rail- 
road Administration  with  the  successful  operation  of  the 
railroads  by  the  government.  Senator  King  objected  to  the 
resolution  unless  the  investigation  were  to  be  made  by  the 
committee  on  interstate  commerce  and  its  consideration, 
therefore,  was  postponed  until  the  following  day. 
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The  Board  of  Railway  Commissioners  for  Canada  has  been 
appealed  to  by  traffic  representatives  of  Canadian  railways  to 
postpone  its  order  issued  in  August,  1919,  instructing  railways 
to  adopt  joint  tariffs  whereby  freight  may  be  shipped  over 
one  or  more  lines  and  compelling  the  publication  of  these 
tariffs.  The  order  was  issued  after  a  report  had  been  made 
by  James  Hardwell,  chief  traffic  officer  of  the  board,  recom- 
mending that  such  action  be  taken.  Representatives  of  the 
Canadian  railways  have  asked  for  a  rehearing  of  the  whole 
matter  on  the  ground  that  the  coming  amalgamation  of  the 
Grand  Trunk  with  the  Canadian  National  Railways  altered 
the  situation  and  that  the  order  had  been  issued  without  all 
parties  having  been  given  full  opportunity  to  investigate  the 
move  thoroughly. 

Because  of  the  imperative  necessity  to  provide  greater 
movement  of  bulk  grain,  the  grain  loading  railroads  serving 
the  states  of  Illinois,  Minnesota,  Montana,  Missouri,  Iowa, 
North  Dakota,  South  Dakota,  Nebraska,  Oklahoma,  Colo- 
rado, Wisconsin,  Kansas,  Arkansas  and  Texas  have  been 
given  instructions  by  the  Railroad  Administration  to  give 
preference  and  priority  in  the  furnishing  of  box  cars  for 
oulk  grain  loading  from  February  8  to  18  inclusive  after  pro- 
viding for  the  loading  of  less  than  carload  merchandise,  print 
paper,  wood  pulp  and  sugar.  This  means  that  to  the  extent 
necessary  to  fill  requirements  all  available  box  car  equipment 
suitable  for  the  use  in  handling  these  commodities  will  be 
confined  to  this  class  of  traffic.  Railroads  have  also  been  in- 
structed to  secure  the  full  co-operation  of  grain  dealers, 
farmers,  commercial  organizations  and  others  interested  in 
order  that  this  special  movement  may  be  as  successful  as 
possible. 

According  to  a  report  on  overseas  traffic  for  the  week 
ended  February  4,  made  to  Director  General  Hines,  there 
were  4,364  cars  of  commercial  export  freight  received  at 
North  Atlantic  ports,  as  against  2,572  cars  for  the  same  week 
in  1919.  This  shows  an  increase  of  1,692  cars  or  153  per  cent 
for  February  4,  1920,  as  against  the  corresponding  period  in 
1919.  Deliveries  to  ships  during  the  same  period  increased 
2,776  cars  or  82  per  cent.  At  South  Atlantic  and  Gulf  ports 
as  of  February  2,  1920,  there  were  11,760  cars  of  export 
freight  on  hand  as  against  11,668  cars  on  January  25,  of  the 
same  year,  an  increase  of  92  cars.  On  February  4,  1920,  there 
were  8,290,638  bushels  of  grain  stored  in  elevators  at  North 
Atlantic  ports.  There  were  received  during  the  week  2,693,- 
824  bushels,  while  2,784,871  bushels  were  cleared.  The  total 
amount  of  grain  in  elevators  at  these  ports  represented  42 
per  cent  of  the  total  capacity.  At  South  Atlantic  and  Gulf 
ports  as  of  January  28,  1920,  there  were  5,637,410  bushels  of 
grain  on  hand,  representing  53.7  per  cent  of  the  total  eleva- 
tor capacity. 

Liquors  Not  So  Prominent 

The  Eighteenth  Amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  will  of  course  visit  the  local  freight  agent. 
Intoxicating  liquors  must  still  be  recognized,  for  they  may 
legally  be  transported  for  medicinal  and  other  lawful  pur- 
poses, but  the  tariffs  will  not  hereafter  treat  these  commodi- 
ties with  any  excess  of  respect.  The  Division  of  Traffic  of 
the  Railroad  Administration  has  issued  an  order  authorizing 
the  cancellation  on  10  days'  notice  of  all  commodity  rates 
or  exceptions  to  classification  now  published  on  intoxicating 
liquors,  such  as  brandy,  whisky,  rum,  gin,  beer,  ale,  porter 
and  wine,  under  whatever  terms  they  are  now  described  in 
the  tariffs,  except  that  carload  commodity  rates  on  alcohol, 
denatured  alcohol  or  wood  alcohol  shall  not  be  canceled. 
The  order  provides  that  where  commodity  descriptions  now 
include  both  intoxicating  and  non-intoxicating  liquors — for 
example,  a  description  including  both  beer  and  cereal  bever- 
ages— the  intoxicating  liquors  shall  be  eliminated  from  the 
description  and  the  present  rates  continued  on  the  non- 
intoxicating  liquors. 

The  order  does  not  cancel  ratings  provided  on  liquors  in 
the  regular  classes — in  the  Consolidated  Classification  or  in 
state  classifications — and  these  ratings  will  hereafter  apply 
on  such  shipments  as  may  be  made  without  violation  of  law. 
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Commission  and  Court  News  I 


Interstate  Commerce  Commission 

Joseph  Stewart,  special  assistant  to  the  attorney  general 
for  the  postmaster  general,  has  filed  a  brief  with  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  against  a  motion  filed  on  behalf 
of  the  short  line  railroads  for  additional  findings  and  supple- 
mental orders  in  the  railway  mail  pay  case. 

Personnel  of  Commissions 

Henry  C.  Stuart,  former  governor  of  Virginia,  whose 
nomination  for  appointment  as  a  member  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission,  to  succeed  James  S.  Harlan,  was 
sent  to  the  Senate  by  the  President  on  February  6.  Gov- 
ernor Stuart  sent  a  letter  to  the  president  on  the  following 
day  declining  the  appointment.  Governor  Stuart  was  for  a 
time  a  member  of  the  Virginia  State  Corporation  Commis- 
sion. In  his  letter  he  expressed  the  opinion  that  he  was  not 
properly  qualified  for  the  office  and  did  not  wish  to  be  tied 
down  to  public  office.  He  learned  of  his  nomination  from 
the  newspapers. 

State  Commissions 

The  Canadian  Northern  Pacific  Railway  Company  has 
been  granted  authority  to  open  its  line  from  Sooke,  B.  C, 
to  Victoria,  about  25  miles,  provided  that  the  speed  of  trains 
approaching  highway  crossings  shall  not  exceed  10  miles 
an  hour. 

The  Board  of  Railway  Commissioners  for  Canada  has 
authorized  the  Canadian  Northern  temporarily  to  run  trains 
over  its  MacRorie  branch  from  Eston,  Sask.,  westward  about 
20  miles  to  Glidden,  subject  to  the  condition  that  speed  of 
trains  shall  not  exceed  18  miles  an  hour. 


Court  News 

Federal  Control — Suits  Against 

Companies — Liability  for  Negligence 

The  North  Dakota  Supreme  Court  holds  that  General  Order 
No.  50  is  not  warranted  by  the  Rail  Control  Act  of  March  21, 
1918,  in  so  far  as  it  purports  to  be  applicable  to  causes  of  action 
already  vested.  Section  10  of  the  Act  is  held  to  authorize  the 
bringing  of  actions  against  the  carrier  corporations  during  the 
period  of  federal  control.  The  Director  General  is  not  author- 
ized to  appear  and  defend  suits  brought  against  the  corporations. 
They,  during  the  period  of  federal  control,  remain  legal  entities 
entirely  capable  of  suing  and  being  sued.  The  liability  or  non- 
liability of  a  carrier  corporation  for  acts  of  alleged  negligence 
occurring  during  the  period  of  federal  control  is  a  judicial  ques- 
tion to  be  determined  by  the  courts.  The  question  whether  or 
not  a  carrier  corporation  may  be  liable  for  the  negligence  of  an 
employee  during  the  period  of  federal  control  is  not  decided. — 
Macgregor  v.  Great  Northern   (N.  Dak.)    172  N.  W.  841. 

Commissions'  Right  to  Alter  and  Fix  Grain  Rates 

The  Illinois  Supreme  Court  has  directed  the  reversal  of  an 
order  of  the  Illinois  Public  Utilities  Commission  requiring  the 
Cleveland,  Cincinnati,  Chicago  &  St.  Louis,  in  connection  with 
the  Atchison,  T.  &  S.  F.,  the  Chicago  &  Alton,  Chicago  &  East- 
ern Illinois,  Chicago,  B.  &  Q.,  Rock  Island,  Illinois  Central  and 
Wabash,  to  establish  joint  rates  for  all  grain  moving  in  carload 
lots  from  certain  points  mentioned  on  the  several  divisions  of 
the  C.  C.  C.  &  St.  Louis  to  Chicago.  As  the  basis  of  the  Com- 
mission's order  on  which  these  rates  were  established  on  com- 
plaint of  the  Chicago  Board  of  Trade,  the  Commission  had 
found  "that  the  rates  complained  of  are  unjust  and  unreasonably 
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hijjh."  The  court  holds  that  in  such  cases  the  proof  should  show 
and  the  Comniission  should  lind,  that  ihc  public  convenience 
and  necessity  dcnianilcd,  before  the  Coniniission  is  authorized  to 
establish,  a  through  route  and  joint  rate,  either  because  the  rate 
charged  is  unjust,  unreasonable,  or  excessive,  or  because  there 
is  no  satisfactory  throuph  route  or  joint  rate  in  existence.  The 
coiivinience  and  necessity  of  the  pnlilic  arc  the  controlling  con- 
siderations in  a  hearing  vi  this  character,  and  the  public  to  be 
considered  is  the  producer  of  the  grain  and  the  consumer  of  it. 
There  was  no  evidence  in  the  record  to  support  the  jurisdic- 
lional  fact  that  public  convenience  and  necessity  demand  the 
establishment  of  through  routes  and  joint  rates,  and  no  finding 
by  the  Commission  in  its  order  of  that  fact.  Therefore,  it  was 
held  the  circuit  court  erred  in  cnntirtniiig  ihc  Commission's 
order. —  Public  L'lilities  Commission  \  nc\claM(l,  C  C.  &  St. 
1..,  2S8  III.  502,  12.^  K.  E.  547. 


Intrastate  Storage  Charges  Paid  Not  Recoverable 

t-'onsignees  sought  in  an  action  at  law  to  recover  "track 
storage"  charges  paid  on  intrastate  shipments  consigned  to 
them  in  accordance  with  tariffs  filed  with  the  New  York 
Public  Service  Commission.  The  plaintiffs  had  previously 
tiled  with  the  commission  a  complaint  that  the  charges  were 
unjust  and  unreasonable,  and  the  commission  held  they  were 
entitled  to  recover  them  on  that  ground.  The  railroad  com- 
pany refusing  to  repay,  the  action  was  brought.  The  New 
York  Court  of  .'\ppeals,  atTirming  a  judgment  of  the  lower 
court,  holds  that  there  can  be  no  recovery.  Although  the 
common  law  authorizes  an  action  at  law  by  the  injured  con- 
signee to  recover  moneys  paid,  under  protest  or  duress  of 
goods,  as  exorbitant  or  unreasonable  charges,  the  right  of 
recovery  may,  under  the  laws  of  New  York,  differing  from 
those  of  many  other  jurisdictions,  be  waived  by  voluntary 
payment.  The  State  has  the  right,  through  the  Public  Serv- 
ice Commission,  to  prescribe  reasonable  charges  for  intra- 
state transportation  and  services,  and  sections  26,  40,  48  and 
49  of  the  Public  Service  Commission  Law  do  not  authorize 
the  commission  to  make  an  order  allowing  the  recovery  of 
"track  storage"  charges  made  by  a  railroad  in  accordance 
with  tariffs  duly  filed  with  the  commisison.  All  the  parties 
interested,  shipper,  consignee  and  carrier,  are  presumed  to 
know  and  bound  to  act  in  conformity  with  tariff  rates.  Such 
rates  existing  at  any  time  cannot  be  attacked  in  a  common 
law  action. — Murphy  v.  New  York  Central,  225  N.  Y.  548, 
122  X.  E.  700. 


Depot,  Wharf  and  Transfer  Facilities 

In  denying  a  writ  of  mandamus  to  compel  the  Atlantic 
Coast  Line  and  the  Clyde  Steamship  Co.  to  comply  with  an 
order  of  the  Florida  Railroad  Commissioners  to  rebuild  and 
repair  the  wharf  adjacent  to  and  lying  immediately  between 
the  railroad's  depot  and  the  St.  Johns  river  in  Aster,  Florida, 
the  Florida  Supreme  Court  holds  that,  in  determining  the 
.•alidity  and  reasonableness  of  an  order  of  the  commissioners 
•equiring  wharf  and  depot  facilities  to  be  furnished,  regard 
ehould  be  had  for  considerations  that  show  whether  the 
facilities  may  justly  be  required  for  the  convenience  and 
safety  of  the  public  to  be  served,  and  whether  the  expense  to 
the  carrier  is  so  out  of  proportion  to  the  advantages  thereby 
afforded  to  the  public,  or  so  affects  its  earnings,  as  to  impose 
an  unlawful  burden  upon  the  carrier.  Where  such  an  order 
is  shown  by  the  admissions  in  the  pleadings  to  be  so  unrea- 
sonable with  reference  to  the  past  and  present  conditions 
affecting  the  matter  as  to  unlawfully  invade  the  carrier's 
property  rights,  the  order  should  not  be  enforced  by  man- 
damus, particularly  when  it  appears  that  the  prospective 
growth  of  the  carrier's  business  does  not  clearly  warrant  the 
requirements  of  the  order.  Orders  of  the  raiload  commis- 
sioners, requiring  particular  depot  and  transfer  facilities  to 
be  furnished  for  the  convenience,  not  for  the  safety,  of 
patrons,  will  not  be  enforced  by  the  court  by  mandamus 
when  the  burden  to  the  carrier  would  be  so  out  of  proportion 
to  the  benefits  to  accrue  to  the  public  as  to  show  the  orders 
to  be  unreasonable  and  unjust. — State  v.  Atlantic  Coast  Line 
(Fla.)  81  So.  498. 
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Railway  fares  in  Austria,  already  several  times  those  of 
before  the  war  are  to  be  taxed  30  per  cent.  This  announcement 
was  made  by  the  government  last  week.  It  includes  also  charges 
on   baggage. 

Extensive  reduction  of  Sunday  traffic  is  contemplated  in 
I'rance,  the  government  having  laid  before  the  Central  Commit- 
U'C  of  Railways  a  proposition  to  suspend  all  freight  trains  from 
7  o'clock  .Saturday  evening  until  8  o'clock  Monday  morning, 
and  to  run  very  few  passenger  trains  on  Sunday.  The  objects 
arc  to  secure  rest  for  the  employees,  greater  safety  for  the  public 
and  oconom)    in  operating  cx|icnscs  and  to  save  coal. 

Disastrous  Collision  in  France 

Fifteen  persons  were  killed  and  thirty  injured  in  a  butting 
collision  reported  from  Dijon,  France,  on  February  5.  It 
occurred  at  Perrigny-sur-l'Orgnon,  about  twenty-one  miles 
east  of  Dijon.  A  standing  freight  train  was  run  into  by  an 
express  passenger  train. 

Electrification  Is  Being  Considered 

by  the  Tasmanian  Railways 

Electrification  is  being  considered  by  the  Tasmanian  Railways. 
The  Times  Trade  Supplement  (London)  says  that  when  the 
Tasmanian  Parliament  considered  the  Government's  proposal  to 
build  a  railway  from  Hobart  to  the  Huon,  the  appropriation  of 
£4,000  for  the  survey  of  a  route  for  a  "steam  or  electric"  railway 
was  only  passed  on  the  condition  that  the  survey  should  be  for 
an  electric  railway. 

Belgian  State  Railways  Buy  Locomotives 

London,  England. 
The  Belgian  State  railways  have  placed  orders  for  150 
locomotives  with  the  American  Sales  Corporation,  one-half 
of  which  will  be  built  by  the  American  Locomotive  Company 
and  one-half  by  the  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works;  also  200 
have  been  ordered  from  Armstrong  Whitworth  &  Co.,  of 
England,  and  100  are  to  be  built  by  Belgian  locomotive  build- 
ers. There  reinains  an  order  for  50  inore  which  is  now  under 
negotiation. 

New  Trans-Zambesia  Railway 

The  Times  Trade  Supplement  (London)  says  that  the  con- 
struction work  on  the  Trans-Zambesia  railway  will  be  begun  in 
April  at  the  end  of  the  summer  rains.  The  junction  with  the 
Beira-Rhodesia  line  will  be  about  22  miles  from  Beira  (not  far 
from  Fontesvilla)  and  the  line  will  run  thence  almost  due  north 
to  the  Zambesi  river.  The  grading  will  not  be  extensive.  The 
new  railway  nowhere  attains  an  altitude  of  more  than  1,052  ft., 
and  the  ascent  and  descent  on  each  side  is  gradual.  This  line 
will  form  part  of  the  proposed  through  route  from  Cape  Town 
to  Lake  Nyasa,  via  Bulawayo,  Salisbury  and  Beira. 

Australia  Manufacturing  Railway  Supplies 

Several  Australian  engineering  firms  have  taken  up  the  manu- 
facture of  railway  supplies,  and  the  Chief  Commissioner  for 
Railways,  James  Eraser,  of  New  South  Wales,  has  expressed 
complete  satisfaction  with  the  local  products.  He  said  that  he 
had  been  pleased  to  give  preference  to  Australian  manufactures 
and  he  had  not  had  to  pay  higher  prices  than  for  goods  of  the 
same  quality  from  foreign  sources.  The  New  South  Wales 
railway  administration  has  been  making  axles,  wheels  and  tires 
for  both  freight  and  passenger  cars  in  its  own  shops,  and  shortly 
everything  required  for  making  a  locomotive,  with  the  exception 
of  boiler  plates  and  copper  tubing  and  plates,  will  be  made  in 
Australia,  and  even  the  latter  will  be  produced  in  Australia 
before  long.     Mr.  Fraser  said  that  he  had  been  promised  deliv- 
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ery  next  March  of  copper  tubes  by  an  Australian  manufacturer, 
at  a  slightly  lower  figure  than  that  for  which  he  could  get  copper 
tubes  abroad. 

The  New  Zealand  Go\'erninenl  has  placed  a  contract  with  an 
Australian  shop  for  20  express  locomotives.  This  shop  has 
already  turned  out  over  £300,000  worth  of  work  to  the  complete 
satisfaction  of  the  New  Zealand  railways. 

English  Railroads  Rule  Against  American  Purchases 

London,  England. 
Because  of  the  very  disadvantageous  rate  of  exchange, 
directors  of  several  of  the  English  railroads  have  issued  in- 
structions that  no  purchases  are  to  be  made  in  America  ex- 
cept where  it  is  absolutely  impossible  to  obtain  the  same 
products  elsewhere.  Lines  are  being  drawn  more  closely  day 
by  day  against  purchases  in  America  by  the  railways  in  all 
European  countries,  due  to  the  great  disparity  in  the  value 
of  money.  Furthermore,  the  railways  in  every  country  are 
making,  as  never  before,  every  attempt  to  make  purchases 
within  their  own  frontiers.  This  will  have  a  serious  effect 
on  English  business  which  relies  to  such  a  very  great  extent 
on  its  export  business  to  balance  the  necessary  imports. 

London  Underground  Seeks  Government  Control 

There  was  a  statement  issued  a  few  days  ago  that  the  Under- 
ground Railway  combine  in  London  had  requested  the  Ministry 
of  Transport  to  take  over  the  control  of  the  roads,  as  it  was 
found  impossible  to  meet  expenses;  but  the  Ministry  of  Trans- 
port does  not  appear  to  be  making  any  preparations  to  do  so. 
The  combine  has  deposited  a  private  Parliamentary  bill  asking 
permission  to  increase  fares  on  all  of  its  lines.  The  compani' 
controlled  by  this  combine  are  the  Metropolitan  &  District  rail- 
way, the  London  Electric  Railway,  The  London  General  Omni- 
bus Company,  the  Central  London  railway,  the  City  &  South 
London  railway,  the  M.  E.  T.  Omnibus  Cotnpany,  the  M.  E.  T. 
Tramways,  the  London  United  Tramways,  the  Gearless  Bus 
Company  and  the  Metropolitan  Tramways.  In  other  words,  the 
combine  controls  all  underground  railways,  street  railways  and 
motor  bus  lines  in  London. 

It  has  been  stated  that  the  loss  on  the  business  of  1919  will 
amount  to  about  £2,500,000,  this  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  fares 
on  all  of  these  lines  are  materially  higher  than  before  the  war. 
All  earnings  are  pooled,  and  it  is  stated  that  of  the  deficit  men- 
tioned the  motor  bus  service  is  responsible  for  about  75  per 
cent. 

Italian  Railway  Strike 

London. 

At  6  o'clock  Tuesday  morning,  January  20,  the  Italian  railways 
were  crippled  by  a  severe  railway  strike  which  extended  from 
station  masters  down.  From  press  reports  it  is  stated  that  the 
demands  of  the  railwaymen  amount  to  an  increase  of  70,000,000 
lire  ($14,000,000).  The  minimum  wage  for  the  lowest  grade  to 
be  1,000  lire  ($200)  a  month,  which  is  an  extremely  high  wage 
according  to  existing  Italian  standards.  The  government  has 
offered  a  distribution  of  a  bonus  of  1,000,000  lire  ($200,000)  which 
was  rejected  by  the  men's  leaders.  Every  protection  was  being 
given  to  non-strikers,  soldiers  and  voluntary  workers,  the  sta- 
tions being  guarded  by  troops  and  patrols  being  placed  along  the 
line. 

It  has  been  stated  that  a  large  portion  of  the  railwaymen  did 
not  favor  the  strike,  but  have  been  coerced  by  extremists  and 
that  the  general  public  opinion  is  unsympathetic  towards  the 
strikers.  Press  despatches  on  the  fifth  day  of  the  strike  indicate 
that  there  is  a  gradual  improvement  in  the  service,  but  the  situa- 
tion in  the  North  remains  particularly  serious.  In  Southern 
Italy  and  Sicilly  it  has  been  stated  that  the  strike  is  a  failure. 

The  Central  Nevv^s  despatch  states  that  an  express  train  hav- 
ing been  stopped  at  a  small  station  near  Pisa,  a  number  of  trav- 
ellers with  revolvers  ordered  the  strikers  to  continue  the  jour- 
ney which  they  did.  It  has  also  been  stated  that  there  were 
several  cases  of  firing  on  trains  and  in  one  instance  a  soldier  was 
wounded. 

An  Exchange  despatch  states  that  automobile  lines  have  been 
established  to  overcom.e  the  disorganized  transportation  facilities 
and  that  at  Reggio  45  strikers  were  sentenced  to  various  terms 
of  imprisonment  for  threatening  volunteers. 

On  January  26,   six   days  after  the   strike   was  called,   it   was 


staled  that  two  trains  were  running  daily  between  Rome  and 
Milan  and  were  operating  practically  on  normal  time.  At  that  time 
the  government  seemed  to  be  successfully  resisting  the  demand 
of  the  strikers  and  the  men  were  becoming  discontented  on 
account  of  the  fact  that  the  leaders  stated  that  two  days'  strike 
would  bring  the  government  to  their  knees. 

Mr.  Vauclain  Returns  From  France 

Samuel  M.  Vauclain,  president  of  the  Baldwin  Locomotive 
Works,  Philadelphia,  returned  this  week  from  a  trip  to 
France,  during  which  he  studied  industrial  conditions  in  that 
country.  He  tells  the  manufacturers  of  America  that  Europe 
will  call  both  for  raw  materials  and  manufactured  articles; 
but  we  must  understand  that  liberal  time  must  be  given 
for  payment.  He  does  not  believe  that  this  country  should 
make  direct  financial  loans  to  Europe;  he  agrees  with  the 
statement  recently  issued  by  our  Treasury  Department,  dis- 
approving such  a  loan.  France  needs  a  great  variety  of  raw 
materials  and  manufactured  articles.  Just  now  she  is  in 
great  need  of  plumbing  supplies.  The  entire  country  needs 
to  be  put  on  a  sanitary  basis  and  the  people  are  determined 
to  introduce  the  comforts  and  conveniences  vvfhich  are  found 
in  America.  A  leading  Paris  dealer  in  plumbing  contracts 
has  orders  on  his  books  amounting  to  millions  of  francs  but 
cannot  fill  them  because  he  cannot  get  the  materials. 

We,  in  America,  should  use  our  money,  not  to  send  abroad, 
but  to  stimulate  industries  which  will  make  goods  to  be  sent 
abroad.  Mr.  Vauclain  thinks  that  European  factories  are 
rapidl}'  getting  in  shape  to  resume  business.  He  was  struck 
with  the  rapidity  with  which  the  industries  of  France  have 
absorbed  the  men  discharged  from  the  army. 

Labor  Situation  in  England 

Supplementing  the  report  regarding  the  adjustment  of  rail- 
waymen's  wages,  there  was  published  recently  in  the  Railway 
Review,  the  official  organ  of  the  labor  unions,  the  following 
resolutions  of  the  National  Union  of  Railwaymen  regarding  the 
acceptance  of  the  wage  settlement : 

"That  this  conference,  having  heard  the  reply  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  our  resolutions  and  the  further  explanations  of  the 
general  secretary,  while  fully  appreciating  the  inclusion  of  our 
Irish  brothers  and  the  offer  for  grades  not  originally  included,  also 
the  proposals  for  meeting  the  hardships  of  those  whose  combined 
rates  are  higher  than  the  proposed  new  standards,  again  reaffirm 
our  belief  that  the  only  equitable  method  of  standardization  is 
by  taking  the  highest  maximum  of  each  grade  or  group  of 
grades,  and  while  the  only  means  to  obtain  this  at  present  is  by 
a  general  strike,  recognize  that  such  a  course  is  unwise,  and 
therefore  decide  to  accept  the  settlement  under  protest,  and  in- 
struct the  general  secretary  to  call  a  special  general  meeting 
immediately  the  final  proposals  for  signalmen  and  other  out- 
standing grades  are  completed. 

"That  this  conference,  after  hearing  the  explanations  upon  a 
flat  rate  to  each  member  affected,  as  against  the  actual  amount 
for  those  members  whose  basic  rate  would  be  higher  than  the 
combined  war  wage  and  original  rate,  by  the  general  secretary, 
decide  to  accept  the  flat  rate." 

Transport   Workers  Demand  Increases 

As  a  sequel  to  the  railwaymen"s  demands  in  wages,  the  Na- 
tional Transport  Workers'  Federation  issued  on  January  26, 
an  application  for  an  advance  of  10  shillings  a  week  in  the 
wages  of  adult  road  transport  workers,  except  tramway  and 
omnibus  drivers  and  conductors.  Fourteen  trade  unions  are 
affiliated  with  this  Federation,  which  include  about  120,000  work- 
ers. The  demands  affect  particularly  the  drivers  of  horse  drawn 
vehicles,  steam  wagons  and  commercial  motor  cars.  Last  Aug- 
just  an  advance  of  4  shillings  a  week  was  obtained  which  brought 
the  war  wage  up  to  34  shillings  a  week. 

Moulders   Resume  Work. 

After  a  strike  extending  over  several  months,  the  iron  found- 
ers, core  makers  and  iron  and  steel  dressers'  union  have  voted 
to  resume  work  on  the  employers'  offer  of  an  advance  of  5 
shillings  a  week.  Although  the  union  has  officially  accepted 
this  settlement,  there  has  been  some  difficulty  in  many  sections 
to  get  the  men  to  return  to  work. 
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Locomotives 

The  Louisvii.iK  &  .\asuvilk  is  iiuiuiriiig  for  20  Mikado  type 
locomotives. 

Till-;  Kk.nti(.ky  &  Tennessee  has  ordered  one  2-8-2  type  loco- 
niolivc  from  the  Baldwin  Locomotive  Company. 

The  Chic.\go  GKii.\T  Wkstirn  lias  ordered  10  Mikado  type 
locomotives  from  the  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works. 

The  Mysore  St.\te  Railways  (India)  have  ordered  5  2-6-4 
type  locomotives  from  the  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works. 

The  Minneapolis,  St.  Paul  &  Sault  Ste  Marie  has  ordered 
25  Mikado  type  locomotives  from  the  .\merican  Locomotive 
Company. 

The  Canadian  Pacific  is  building  5,  2-10-2  type  locomotives 
at  its  own  shops.  These  are  in  addition  to  10  recently  completed 
in  the  same  shops. 

The  Canadian  National  is  ncsotiating  with  the  Montreal 
works  of  the  American  Locomotive  Company  for  the  purchase 
of  25  locomotives. 

The  Foundation  Company,  Woolworth  building,  New  York, 
has  ordered  two  4-wheel  saddle  tank  locomotives  from  the  Amer- 
ican Locomotive  Company.  These  locomotives  will  have  16  in. 
by  24  in.  cylinders. 

The  Tientsin-Pukow  (China)  has  ordered  20  Mikado  type 
locomotives  from  the  American  Locomotive  Company.  These 
locomotives  will  have  20  in.  by  28  in.  cylinders  and  a  total  weight 
in  working  order  of  194,000  lb. 

The  Pennsylvania  Equipment  Company,  1420  Chestnut 
street,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  is  in  the  market  for  one  second-hand 
Shay  geared  locomotive,  to  weigh  36  to  40  tons  and  for  one 
second-hand  20  or  22-ton  road  locomotive. 

The  Madrid,  Zaragossa  &  Alicante  Railway  (Spain)  has 
ordered  15  Pacific  type  locomotives  from  the  American  Locomo- 
tive Company.  These  locomotives  will  have  23  in.  by  26  in.  cyl- 
inders and  a  total  weight  in  working  order  of  187,000  lb. 

The  Board  of  State  Harbor  Commissioners,  San  Francisco, 
Cal.,  has  ordered  one  6-wheel  switching  locomotive  from  the 
American  Locomotive  Company.  This  locomotive  will  have  20 
in.  bv  24  in.  cylinders,  and  a  total  weight  in  working  order  of 
106,000  lb. 

The  United  Fruit  Company  has  ordered  2  Consolidation  type 
locomotives  from  the  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works  for  use  on  its 
lines  in  Honduras.  These  locomotives  will  use  oil  for  fuel  and 
will  have  17  in.  by  20  in.  cylinders  and  a  total  weight  on  drivers 
of  90,500  lb. 

The  Florida  East  Coast  has  ordered  10  Pacific  and  2  six- 
wheel  type  locomotives  from  the  American  Locomotive  Company. 
The  Pacific  type  locomotives  will  have  22  in.  by  26  in.  cylinders 
and  a  total  weight  in  working  order  of  204,500  lb.,  and  the  six- 
wheel  type  locomotives  will  have  20  in.  by  26  in.  cylinders  and 
a  total  weight  in  working  order  of  160,000  lb. 

The  Delaware,  Lackawanna  &  Western,  reported  in  the 
Raihvay  Age  of  January  30,  as  being  in  the  market  for  6  Pacific 
type  locomotives,  has  ordered  this  equipment  from  the  American 
Locomotive  Company.  These  locomotives  will  have  25  in. 
by  28  in.  cylinders  and  a  total  weight  in  working  order  of 
300,000  lb. 

The  Toledo  Terminal  Railroad  has  ordered  2  Consolidation 
type  and  2  six-wheel  switching  locomotives  from  the  American 
Locomotive  Company.  The  Consolidation  type  locomotives  will 
have  2  in.  by  28  in.  cylinders  and  a  total  weight  in  working  order 
of  200,000  lb.,  and  the  six-wheel  type  will  have  21  in.  by  26  in. 
cvlinders  and  a  total  weight  in  working  order  of  148,000  lb. 


IIakley  W(X)Lsey  &  Co.,  Mahomet,  111.,  are  inquiring  for  two 
box  cars. 

TiiK  Andrews  Stekl  Comtany,  Newport,  Ky.,  is  in<)\iiring  for 
one  slag  car. 

The  Canadian  Paciik:  is  in(|uiriiig  for  from  1,0(X)  to  2,000, 
55-ton  box  cars. 

The  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  [ilans  to  build  from  25  lo  50  cabooses 
in  its  own  shoi)s. 

The  Vermont  Makiile  Company,  Proctor,  Vt.,  is  inquiring 
for  one  snow  plow. 

The  Danville  Brick  Company,  Danville,  111.,  is  incjuiring  for 
three  steel  dump  cars. 

DwiGHT  P.  Robinson  &  Co.,  New  York,  are  inquiring  for  four 
bottom-dump  coal  cars. 

The  Donner  Steel  Company,  Buffalo,  N.  \'.,  is  inquiring  for 
20,  70-ton  gondola  cars. 

The  Sun  Shipbuilding  Company,  Chester,  Pa.,  is  inquiring 
for  ten,  50-ton  flat  cars. 

The  Union  Oil  Company  of  Cai.iforni.v,  Los  Angeles,  Cal., 
has  purchased  150  tank  cars. 

The  South  India  Railways  Co.mpany,  London,  Eng.,  is  in- 
quiring for  eight  timber  trucks. 

De  Huff  &  Hopkins,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  arc  inquiring  for  one 
special  car  to  transport  a  boiler. 

The  Hornes  Zoological  Arena  Company,  Kansas  City,  Mo., 
is  inquiring  for  flat  and  box  cars. 

The  Barber  Asphalt  Paving  Company,  Bufifalo,  N.  Y.,  is 
inquiring  for  three  special  car  bodies. 

The  Bradford  Supply  Company,  Bradford,  Pa.,  is  inquiring 
for  25  tank  cars  of  10,000  gal.  capacity. 

The  Clinton  Sugar  Refining  Company,  Clinton,  Iowa,  is  in- 
quiring for  25  tank  cars  of  8,000  gal.  capacity. 

The  South  Porto  Rico  Company,  New  York,  is  inquiring  for 
24  rocker  dump  cars  and  24  steel  flat  cars  for  export. 

The  Chile  Exploration  Company,  New  York,  has  ordered 
35  oil  tank  cars  from  the  Standard  Steel  Car  Company. 

The  Newport  Rolling  Mills  Company,  Newport,  Ky.,  is  in- 
quiring for  one,  75-ton  gondola  and  one,  75-ton  flat  car. 

The  Ft.  Wayne  &  Indianapolis  Traction  Company,  Ft. 
Wayne,  Ind.,  is  inquiring  for  six,  30-ton,  40-ft.  box  car  bodies. 

Fox  Brothers  &  Co.,  New  York,  have  ordered  100  cane  cars 
from  the  American  Car  &  Foundry  Company,  for  export  to  Cuba. 

Robert  H.  Hassler  &  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  have  ordered 
one  all-steel  box  car  from  the  American  Car  &  Foundry  Com- 
pany. 

The  Indianapolis  &  Cincinnati  Traction  Company,  In- 
dianapolis, Ind.,  is  inquiring  for  three  stock  cars  and  three,  36-ft. 
flat  cars. 

The  Cuba  Railroad  Company,  New  York,  has  ordered  fifty, 
50-ton,  8,000-gal.,  tank  cars  from  the  American  Car  &  Foundry 
Company. 

Dwight  p.  Robinson  &  Co.,  61  Broadway,  New  York,  has 
ordered  3  steel  hopper  cars  of  20-ton  capacity  from  the  Magor 
Car  Company. 

The  Magnetic  Pigment  Company,  New  York,  has  ordered 
from  the  Pennsylvania  Tank  Car  Company  one  acid  tank  car, 
of  100,000  lb.  capacity. 

The  United  Fruit  Company  has  ordered  from  the  Magor  Car 
Company  36  banana  cars  of  10-ton  capacity,  and  15  cars  of  5-ton 
capacity,  for  use  on  its  lines  in  Jamaica. 
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A.  E.  Staley  Manufacturing  Company,  Decatur,  111.,  has 
ordered  from  the  Pennsylvania  Tank  Car  Company,  60,  81,050- 
gal.  capacity  tank  cars,  equipped  with  steam  heating  coils. 

The  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  has  or- 
dered fifteen,  four-wheel  cane  cars,  with  hand  brakes,  for  ex- 
port to  Cuba,  from  the  American  Car  &  Foundry  Company. 

The  West  India  Sugar  Finance  Corporation,  New  York,  has 
ordered  200  cane  cars  and  25  flat  cars,  all  of  20-ton  capacity  from 
the  Magor  Car  Company.  These  cars  are  for  export  for  account 
of  tjie  Atlantic  Fruit  Company. 


Passenger  Cars 


The  Hornes  Zoological  Arena  Company,  Kansas  City,  Mo., 
is  inquiring  for  passenger  cars. 

R.  J.  DoRN  &  Co.,  New  York,  are  inquiring  for  one  railroad 
motor  car  for  export  to  Cuba. 

The  Norwegian  State  Railway  is  negotiating  with  the  St. 
Louis  Car  Company  for  the  purchase  of  passenger  train 
equipment. 

The  Prestolite  Company,  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  is  inquiring  for 
ten  standard  gage  electric  passenger  cars,  including  four  motor 
cars  and  six  trailers. 

The  Pe'NNSylvania  Equipment  Company,  1420  Chestnut 
street,  Philadelphia,  Fa.,  is  in  the  market  for  one  second-hand 
36  ft.,  or  shorter,  passenger  coach. 

The  Delaware,  Lackawanna  &  Western,  reported  in  the 
Railway  Age  of  January  16,  as  inquiring  for  35  suburban 
coaches,  has  ordered  this  equipment  from  the  Pullman 
Company. 

Iron  and  Steel 

The  Norfolk  &  Western  is  in  the  market  for  about  1,000  tons 
of  fabricated  steel,  for  use  on  a  bridge  over  the  New  river  in 
Virginia. 

The  Canadian  Pacific  has  ordered  140,000  tons  of  85-lb.  steel 
rails  from  the  Algoma  Steel  Corporation,  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  Ont., 
for  delivery  this  year. 

Machinery  and  Tools 

The  Pennsylvania  Equipment  Company,  1420  Chestnut 
street,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  is  in  the  market  for  one  or  two  wheel 
presses  of  150  tons  capacity,  and  about  39  in.  between  strain  bars. 


Miscellaneous 

The  Ohio  Cities  Gas  Company,  Columbus,  Ohio,  is  inquiring 
for  a  small,  gasoline  motor,  inspection  car. 

The  Missouri,  Kansas  &  Texas  has  ordered  two  highway 
crossing  signals  from  the  A.  G.  A.  Railway  Light  &  Signal 
Company,  Elizabeth,  N.  J. 


Signaling 


The  Canadian  Pacific  has  ordered  from  the  Union  Switch 
and  Signal  Company  a  16-lever  Saxby  &  Farmer  interlocking 
machine,  to  be  installed  near  Watson,  Sask. ;  also  a  similar 
machine  for  Russell,  Man. 

The  Philadelphia  &  Reading  has  awarded  a  contract  to  the 
Union  Switch  &  Signal  Company,  Swissvale,  Pa.,  for  the  installa- 
tion of  automatic  block  signals  on  four  tracks  between  Myers- 
town,  Pa.,  and  Lebanon,  six  miles.  This  installation  will  operate 
on  alternating  current  and  there  will  be  18  blocks.  All  main  line 
crossovers  will  be  equipped  with  switch  indicators.  This  road 
has  also  awarded  a  contract  to  the  same  company  for  the  instal- 
lation of  a  type  "F"  electric  interlocking  plant  at  Myerstown. 
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Theodore  L.  Dodd  &  Co.,  Chicago,  have  been  appointed 
district  sales  representative's  for  the  Titusville  Forge  Com- 
pany, Titusville,  Pa. 

The  Thompson  Electric  Company,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  an- 
nounces that  it  has  moved  into  more  commodious  quarters 
at  226  St.  Clair  avenue,  N.  E. 

Paul  W.  Shale,  associated  with  the  sales  and  cost  depart- 
ments of  the  Brier  Hill  Steel  Company,  Youngstown,  Ohio, 
has  been  promoted  to  secretary  to  the  president. 

F.  H.  Myers,  assistant  secretary  of  the  American  Associa- 
tion of  Engineers,  Chicago,  has  been  appointed  sales  engi- 
neer of  the   Certain-teed  Products  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Hugh  Brennan,  formerly  president  of  the  Dooley-Brennan 
Agency,  Chicago,  has  been  appointed  manager  of  the 
advertising  department  of  the  Imperial  Belting  Company, 
Chicago. 

Alexander  MacDonald  Graver,  vice-president  of  the  Graver 
Corp.,   East   Chicago,   Ind.,   died  at  his  home  in   Chicago  on 
January  31.     Mr.  Graver  was  one  of  five  brothers  who  con- 
trol  the    Graver    Corp., 
formerly     the      Graver 
^^i|H^^^  Tank  Works.     He  was 

^^H^K^L  born  at  Pittsburgh,  Pa., 

I^^^^TB  on    May    15,    1883,    and 

^^  '^  was     educated     at     the 

_";  -.     —  'y  University  of  Michigan, 

from  which  institution 
he  graduated  in  1905. 
He  then  entered  the 
engineering  department 
of  the  Wm.  Graver 
Tank  Works,  where  he 
had  charge  of  the  elec- 
trical and  steam  equip- 
ment and  remodeled 
the  company's  manu- 
facturing plant.  In  1908 
he  entered  the  purchas- 
ing department  and 
soon  after  assumed 
charge  of  the  purchase 
of  steel  plates.  From 
1910  to  the  time  of  his  death,  Mr.  Graver  was  identified  with 
the  sales  department  of  the  organization  and  for  the  past 
two  years  has  been  virtually  sales  manager,  although  hold- 
ing the  title  of  vice-president  of  the  organization. 

C.  B.  Ferry,  vice-president  of  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  & 
St.  Paul,  has  been  elected  a  director  of  the  Associated  Weld- 
ing Companies,  Inc.,  New  York  City,  a  corporation  formed 
recently  by  thirteen  electric  welding  companies. 

The  Sherritt  &  Stoer  Company,  Inc.,  announces  the  opening 
of  new  offices,  storeroom  and  warehouse  at  2006  and  2008  Market 
street,  Philadelphiii,  where  it  will  maintain  a  permanent  exhibi- 
tion of  machine  tools,  railway  and  machine  shop  equipment. 

J.  F.  Surridge,  who  served  two  years  as  major  with  the  35th 
Engineers,  and  was  recently  discharged  from  the  United  States 
Army,  has  been  appointed  superintendent  of  the  car  department 
of  the  American  Steel  Company  of  Cuba,  at  Havana,  Cuba, 
effective  December  5,  1919. 

The  Ball  Lumber  Company,  Eugene,  Ore.,  successor  to 
the  Valley  Tie  &  Lumber  Company,  Eugene,  has  perfected 
plans  to  expand  its  service  and  business  and  has  appointed 
R.  J.  Menz,  identified  for  many  years  with  the  marketing  of 
Pacific  Coast  lumber  products  in  the  Portland,  Ore.,  and 
Seattle,  Wash.,  districts,  manager  and  sales  manager. 
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Westinghouse  Air  Brake  Company 

Joseph  R.  EUicott,  who  on  January  1,  1920,  retired  as 
eastern  manager  of  the  WestinRlionse  Air  Brake  ("omi)any, 
but  has  l)ei'n  relaincil  l)y  the  company,  in  a  consulting  ca- 
pacity, as  was  hriclly  noted  in  our  issue  of  January  16,  page 
276,  was  born  in  Hatavia,  N.  Y.,  and  received  liis  educition 
in  tlie  public  schools  of  Grand  Rapids,  Mich,  lie  made  his 
start  in  business  with  flic  I'irst  National  Bank  of  that  city, 
and  later  became  cashier.  Me  suhsecpicntiy  served  on  the 
Qiicago  &  Norlii  Western  Railway,  going  from  that  road  into 
the  manufacturing  business  with  the  .\jax  Forge  Company. 
Chicago.  lie  represented  the  Griflin  Wheel  &  I'oundry  Com- 
pany, serving  several  years  as  eastern  sales  manager.  He 
then  left  the  wheel  business  and  started  in  the  railway  sup- 
ply business  for  himself.  He  organized  and  directed  the 
General  .Agency  Company,     In   1898  he  became  gencr.il  man- 


work.  In  I'M.i  lie  was  made  assistant  eastern  manager  of  the 
WestingJKtusc  .Air  Br;ike  Company,  and  Westinghouse  Trac- 
tion ISrake  Comi)any.  On  January  1,  1920,  Mr.  F.llicott  was 
made  eastern  manager  of  btjiii  comp.'mies,  succeeding  Joseph 
K.  Ellicolt,  retired.  C.  R.  Ellicotl  has  l)cen  actively  asso- 
ciated for  a  number  of  years  with  the  activities  of  the  Manu- 
facturers' Association  in  conne.'tion  with  the  American  Electric 
Railway   .Association   in  the  east. 

Robert  Burgess  lias  been  promoted  to  southeastern  man- 
ager, with  office  ill  W'.'ishiiigtoii,  I).  C.  He  was  born  in  New 
Haven,  Conn.,  and  attended  public  school  there,  graduating 
from  grammar  and  high  schools.  He  began  railway  service 
with  the  Louisville  &  Nashville  under  the  late  Mr.  Pulaski 
Leeds,  as  machinist  apprentice.  On  completion  of  his  ap- 
prenticeship course  be  continued  with  the  company  in  the 
\ari<]us  capacities  of  air  brake  re[)airnian,  round  house  fore- 
man, loeomotive  fireman  and  engineer,  and  general  air  brake 


Charles    R.    Elticott 


Jas.   R.    Ellicott 


Robt.    Burgess 


C.    H.    Beck 


A.  K.  Hohmyer 


W.   G.   Kaylor 


John    B.    Wright 


ager  of  the  Standard  Air  Brake  Company.  He  negotiated 
control  of  this  company  to  the  Westinghouse  Air  Brake 
Company  in  1901,  and  since  that  time  was  general  manager 
of  the  Westinghouse  Air  Brake  Company.  Mr.  Ellicott  was 
president  of  the  American  Electric  Railway  Association  for 
several  years,  having  always  been  closely  identified  with  the 
interests   of  that  organization. 

Charles  R.  Ellicott  has  been  promoted  to  eastern  manager, 
at  New  York.  He  was  born  in  Chicago  on  November  13, 
1881.  He  received  his  early  education  in  the  public  schools 
of  New  York,  and  was  graduated  from  Yale-Shelifield  School 
in  1902.  The  same  year  he  entered  the  employ  of  the  West- 
inghouse Air  Brake  Company,  at  Wilmerding,  Pa.,  as  special 
apprentice.  After  serving  two  years  in  the  engineering  and 
commercial  departments,  he  was  made  representative  in  the 
New  York  office,  covering  both  commercial  and  engineering 


inspector.  He  joined  the  Westinghouse  Air  Brake  Company 
organization  in  1893  as  assistant  instructor  in  the  company's 
air  brake  instruction  car.  In  1896  he  was  assigned  to  the 
southern  district,  with  headquarters  at  Atlanta,  Ga.,  and  for 
several  years  at  Richmond,  Va.  He  has  since  that  time  rep- 
resented the  company  continuously  in  that  district  as  me- 
chanical inspector  and  commercial  representative. 

Carl  H.  Beck  has  been  appointed  assistant  eastern  manager 
at  New-  York.  He  was  born  in  Butler,  Pa.,  graduated  with 
the  class  of  1905  in  mechanical  engineering  from  Pennsyl- 
vania State  College.  The  same  year  he  entered  the  special 
apprenticeship  course  prescribed  by  the  Westinghouse  Air 
Brake  Company.  He  was  a  specialist  on  the  introduction  of 
the  ET  Locomotive  brake  equipment,  personally  superintend- 
ing the  installation  of  this  equipment  on  some  of  the  first 
locomotives    building    at    the    Baldwin    and    American    Locomo- 
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tive  works.  Following  these  field  activities  he  returned  to 
the  factory  as  assistant  foreman.  Later  he  returned  to  field 
service  in  the  southwestern  territory,  with  headquarters  in 
St.  Louis.  In  1910  he  was  made  commercial  representative 
in  the  electric  railway  field,  becoming  prominently  identified 
in  the  development  and  introduction  of  the  safety  car  equip- 
ment. Mr.  Beck's  study  of  electric  railway  operation  has 
made  him  an  authority  on  transportation  problems. 

John  B.  Wright  has  been  promoted  to  assistant  district 
manager  in  charge  of  the  Pittsburgh  office  district.  He  was 
born  on  July  27,  1875,  in  Pleasantville,  Pa.,  and  received  his 
education  in  the  public  schools  there  and  at  Central  State 
Normal  School,  Lock  Haven,  Pa.,  graduating  in  1896.  He 
worked  for  about  18  months  with  the  Cambria  Steel  Com- 
pany, at  Johnstown,  Pa.  In  February,  1899,  he  entered  the 
service  of  the  Westinghouse  Air  Brake  Co.,  at  Wilmerding, 
Pa.,  as  a  clerk  in  the  engineering  department.  After  serving 
for  some  time  as  chief  clerk  in  that  department,  he  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  general  office  in  charge  of  engineering  corres- 
pondence, and  later  was  made  assistant  to  the  vice-president. 
In  May,  1919,  he  was  appointed  assistant  southeastern 
manager. 

A.  K.  Hohmyer  has  been  promoted  to  the  position  of  as- 
sistant western  manager,  Chicago,  111.  He  was  born  in  Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.,  and  attended  the  public  schools  of  that  city.  In 
February,  1901,  he  started  to  work  for  the  Westinghouse  .Air 
Brake  Company,  in  the  general  office,  as  office  boy.  He 
passed  rapidly  and  successively  to  the  order  department, 
engineering  department,  and  other  departments  until  Feb- 
ruary, 1909,  when  he  was  transferred  to  the  Chicago  office  as 
office  manager.  He  remained  in  that  position  until  1913, 
when  he  was  appointed  commercial  representative.  He  con- 
tinued to  work  in  that  capacity  until  January  1,  1920,  the  time 
of  his  promotion  to  assistant  western  manager. 

Wm.  G.  Kaylor  has  been  promoted  to  representative  of 
the  newly  organized  export  department  of  the  Westinghouse 
Air  Brake  Company,  with  headquarters  in  New  York.  He 
was  born  in  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  attending  public  school  there 
and  graduating  from  the  Manual  Training  High  School.  He 
graduated  from  Purdue  University  in  1905,  and  entered  the 
employ  of  the  Westinghouse  Air  Brake  Company  at  Wil- 
merding, Pa.,  as  a  special  apprentice.  The  first  year  he 
served  in  the  experimental  and  engineering  departments,  and 
the  following  year  in  field  work,  covering  the  equipment  of 
electric  locomotives  for  the  New  York  Central  at  the  va- 
rious building  plants  throughout  the  east.  He  also  installed 
the  first  air  brake  equipment  on  the  all  steel  passenger  cars 
in  interurban  New  York  City  service.  He  acted  as  me- 
chanical expert  in  connection  with  the  introduction  of 
electric  service  on  the  main  lines  of  both  the  New  York 
Central  and  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford  railroads. 
After  serving  as  assistant  for  several  months  to  the  resident 
engineer  he  became  actively  engaged  in  November,  1911,  in 
commercial  work,  specializing  in  the  traction  brake  field. 


WiUiam  R.  Gummere,  who  for  a  number  of  years  repre- 
sented the  Independent  Pneumatic  Tool  Company,  of  Chi- 
cago, in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  has  again  become  affiliated  with 
that  company  at  the  Pittsburgh  branch,  which  is  under  the 
managership  of  Harry  F.  Finney. 

Improvements  and  remodeling  to  cost  approximately  $3,- 
500,000  are  being  carried  out  at  the  car  works  of  the  Pullman 
Company.  The  improvements  include  a  new  three-story 
building  of  mill  construction  and  a  new  press  building,  80  ft. 
by  200  ft.  The  old  foundry  buildings  are  being  remodeled 
to  furnish  additional  space.  The  purpose  of  the  improve- 
ments is  to  provide  adequate  facilities  for  the  manufacture 
of  automobile  bodies. 

The  Imperial  Belting  Company,  Chicago,  has  opened  a 
special  railroad  sales  department  under  the  direction  of  A.  G. 
Pickett  as  general  manager.  Mr.  Pickett  was  formerly  con- 
nected with  the  railroad  and  power  specialties  department  of 
the  H.  W.  Johns-Manville  Company,  New  York  City.  The 
following  sales  engineers  will  be  under  the  direction  of  Mr. 
Pickett:  Edward  H.  Willard,  David  L.  Jennings  and  William 
D.  Otter,  all  formerly  with  the  H.  W.  Johns-Manville  Com- 


pany; William  G.  Willcoxen,  formerly  associated  with  the 
Boss  Nut  Company,  Chicago,  and  Edward  A.  Woodworth, 
formerly  secretary  of  the  Committee  on  Standards  for  Lo- 
comotives and  Cars  of  the  United  States  Railroad  Admin- 
istration. A  new  office  has  been  opened  in  the  Merchants' 
National  Bank  building,  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  in  charge  of  Blake 
C.  Hooper. 

The  Williams-Hay  ward  Company  has  been  incorporated 
at  Chicago  for  the  manufacture  of  varnishes,  enamels  and 
paint  specialties.  LeRoy  A.  Williams,  for  21  years  associated 
with  the  railroad  department  of  the  Flood  &  Conklin  Com- 
pany, Newark,  N.  J.,  is  president  of  the  new  company  and 
Oscar  C.  Hayward,  for  18  years  manager  of  railroad  sales  of 
tiie  Tousey  Varnish  Company,  Chicago,  is  vice-president. 
Otto  Woldt  has  been  appointed  head  of  the  manufacturing 
department  and  Max  Huhnholz  superintendent  of  the  enamel 
and  paint  specialties  department.  The  company  has  pur- 
chased a  modern  varnish  factory  with  a  capacity  of  approxi- 
mately 500,000  gal.  of  varnish  annually,  to  which  complete 
mills  for  the  manufacture  of  enamels  and  paint  specialties 
have  been  added.  The  main  offices  of  the  company  and  its 
plant  are  located  at  2526  West  Van  Buren  street,  Chicago. 

Fairbanks,  Morse  &  Co.,  Chicago,  have  changed  from  a 
closed  to  an  open  corporation  and  have  changed  the  com- 
pany's capitalization  from  25,000  shares  of  common  stock 
of  $100  par  value,  representing  assets  of  $20,000,000,  to  325,000 
shares  of  no  par  value.  The  present  stockholders  will  re- 
ceive ten  shares  of  new  stock  for  each  old  share  now  held. 
Of  the  remaining  75,000  new  common  shares,  50,000  will  be 
issued  at  once,  an  initial  ofifering  to  employees  of  12,500 
having  been  oversubscribed,  and  37,500  shares  having  been 
purchased  by  a  Chicago  brokerage  concern,  which  will  offer 
that  amount  publicly.  The  final  25,000  shares  of  new  stock 
will  be  reserved  for  subscription  by  employees  and  for  future 
financing.  Fairbanks,  Morse  &  Co.  was  founded  in  1858 
and  this  is  the  first  time  in  its  history  that  outside  capital 
has  been  taken  into  the  business  and  employees  been  given 
an  opportunity  to  purchase  stock  of  the  company.  Upon 
completion  of  the  present  financing,  the  net  assets  behind 
the  new  common  stock  will  be  $23,687,500,  or  $78.95  a  share, 
exclusive  of  good  will  and  other  intangible  items. 

Trade  Publications 

Blawfcrms. — The  Blaw-Knox  Company,  Pittsburgh,  Pa., 
has  issued  a  small  illustrated  folder  showing,  through  the 
medium  of  photographs  and  descriptive  matter,  the  various 
types  of  concrete  construction  work  where  Blawforms  have 
been  used,  and  conveying  a  general  idea  of  their  application 
to  such  classes  of  work. 

W.  C.  K.  City. — Westinghouse,  Church,  Kerr  &  Co.,  engineers 
and  constructors,  New  York  City,  have  recently  issued  an  eight- 
page  folder  which  contains  a  large  composite  illustration  of  all 
the  dififerenl  classes  of  structures  which  were  designed  and 
constructed  in  their  entirety  by  this  company.  The  balance  of 
the  folder  is  devoted  to  a  description  of  these  and  other  classes 
of  construction  work  that  have  been  done  by  this  company  on  a 
cost  plus  basis. 

AUXILI.A.RY  Devices  Governor. — Instructions  for  the  instal- 
lation and  care  of  the  auxiliary  devices  governor  have  been 
published  for  distribution  by  the  Westinghouse  Air  Brake 
Company,  in  a  12-page  booklet  bound  with  stiff  covers  and 
designated  as  General  Instructions  No.  2360.  The  construc- 
tion and  operation  of  the  governor  is  described  and  is  sup- 
plemented by  sketches  with  the  parts  numbered  and  named. 
Instructions  are  also  given  for  adjusting  the  pressure. 

Boiler  Feed  Control. — A  24-page  booklet  entitled  Saving 
Fuel  Automatically  and  Scientifically  in  the  Boiler  Room 
has  been  published  by  the  Northern  Equipment  Company, 
Erie,  Pa.  It  is  based  upon  matter  that  was  prepared  for  the 
United  States  Fuel  Administration  during  the  war  and  coin- 
pares  hand  and  mechanical  feeding  with  mechanical  regula- 
tion, as  performed  by  the  Copes  regulator,  being  illustrated 
with  a  nurnber  of  charts  and  diagrams  to  emphasize  the 
value  of  scientific  control. 
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Railway  Financial  News 

Chicago  (Ikiai-  Wisiikn. — .\  iiici'liiiK  of  tlie  stockholders  of 
the  Chic.iKo  Great  Western  has  been  called  for  April  6  to 
consider  the  question  of  the  consolidation  of  the  Wiscon- 
sin, Minnesota  &  Pacific  with  the  Chicago  Great  Western. 
The  Wisconsin,  Minnesota  &  Pacific  extends  from  Winona, 
Minn.,  to  Mankato  with  a  branch  to  Osage,  la.,  a  total 
mileage  of  277  miles.  All  of  its  stock  is  now  owned  and 
held  in  the  treasury  of  the  Chicago  Great  Western,  which 
formerly  operated  the  to:u\  as  lessee  under  an  agreement 
which  provided  that  the  surplus  earnings  should  be  paid 
over  to  the  parent  company,  the  latter  guaranteeing  the 
payment  of  interest  on  the  bonds  of  the  subsidiary  to  the 
extent  of  such  interest.  In  1912  the  net  earnings  of  the 
Wisconsin,  Minnesota  &  Pacific  were  not  sufficient  to  pay 
the  interest  on  its  $6,232,000  first  mortgage  bonds  and  the 
coupons  due  October  1,  1912,  were  not  paid.  In  July,  1913, 
the  Chicago  Great  Western  ofTered  to  the  holders  of  these 
bonds  50  per  cent  in  its  own  4  per  cent,  first  mortgage 
bonds  and  50  per  cent  in  preferred  stock  together  with 
cash  in  payment  of  all  defaulted  coupons  with  accrued  in- 
terest.    Practically  all  of  the  bonds  were  thus  exchanged. 

Chicago  &  North  Western.— The  stockholders  are  asked  to 
authorize  at  a  meeting  April  13,  a  first  and  refunding  mort- 
gage to  secure  bonds  not  to  exceed  three  times  the  out- 
standing stock  of  the  company  due  May  1,  2037.  These 
bonds  may  be  issued  from  time  to  time  by  the  board  of 
directors  to  retire  the  present  indebtedness  of  the  com- 
pany and  to  provide  for  future  capital  needs.  Stockholders 
are  also  asked  to  authorize  the  purchase  of  the  Wolf  River 
Valley,  the  Belle  Fourche  Valley,  the  Macoupin  County 
Extension,  the  Iowa  Southern,  the  Missouri  Valley  & 
Blair  Railway  &  Bridge,  the  Wyoming  &  North  Western,  the 
Pierre,  the  Rapid  City  &  Northwestern,  the  Pierre  &  Fort 
Pierre  Bridge,  the  De  Pue,  Ladd  &  Eastern  and  the  Albany 
Rail  Road  Bridge,  all  now  controlled  through  the  owner- 
ship of  the  entire  outstanding  stock. 

Grand  Trunk.— Sir  Alfred  Smithers,  chairman  of  the  board 
of  directors,  has  called  a  meeting  of  the  shareholders  on 
February  19  at  London,  England,  to  ratify  the  agreement 
made  with  the  Canadian  government  for  the  acquisition  of 
the  Grand  Trunk  Railway  System. 

Northern  Ohio.— This  railroad,  now  a  part  of  the  New  York 
Central  System,  being  leased  to  and  operated  by  the  Lake  Erie 
&  Western,  is  to  be  taken  over  by  the  Akron,  Canton  &  Youngs- 
town,  an  agreement  having  been  made  by  the  directors  of  the 
Lake  Erie  &  Western  and  those  of  the  Akron,  Canton  & 
Youngstown,  to  transfer  the  lease  to  the  latter,  after  the  re- 
turn of  the  railroads  to  their  owners  by  the  government.  The 
lease  is  for  959  years  from  April  1,  1895.  The  road  came  into 
the  control  of  ;he  New  York  Central,  along  with  the  Lake 
Erie  &  Western,  about  20  years  ago.  It  extends  from  Akron, 
Ohio,  westward  162  miles  to  Delphos.  The  Akron,  Canton  & 
Youngstown,  according  to  the  Official  Guide,  operates  only 
about^S  miles  of  line,  but  it  has  extensive  terminal  properties 
in  Akron.  The  new  acquisition  will  give  it  a  connection  with 
the  Cleveland.  Cincinnati,  Chicago  &  St.  Louis,  at  New  Lon- 
don, 53  miles  west  of  Akron,  and  with  the  Toledo,  St.  Louis 
&  Western  at  Delphos. 

Richmond,  Fredericksburg  &  Potomac— A  .<;pecial  commission 
representing  the  interests  of  the  state  of  Virginia  has 
formally  approved  the  m.erger  of  the  Washington  Southern 
Railway  with  the  Richmond,  Fredericksburg  &  Potomac 
Railroad  under  the  name  of  the  latter  company.  The 
effect  of  the  merger  is  practically  a  purchase  of  the  Wash- 
ington Southern,  vhich  operates  88  miles  of  the  Richmond- 
Washington  line  between  Quantico,  Va.,  and  the  south  end 


of  Potomac  Bridge,  including  the  Potomac  yards,  at  a  price 
of  $8,000,000.  The  road  is  estimated  by  the  special  commis- 
sion to  be  worth   more  than  $10,(X)0,000. 

Texas  State  Railroad. — Bids  will  be  received  by  the  Texas 
Board  of  Prison  Commissioners,  lluntsvillc,  Tex.,  for  the 
purchase  or  lease  of  the  Texas  State  Railroad,  extending 
from  Rusk,  Tex.,  to  Palestine,  and  containing  approxi- 
mately 36  miles  of  track,  together  with  all  property  belong- 
ing thereto,  including  rigiits  of  way,  tracks,  depot,  sites 
and  buildings,  rolling  stock  and  other  equipment.  The 
bids  arc  to  be  opened  on  March  1,  on  the  following  basis: 
1.  Unconditional  purchase  and  subject  to  the  obligation 
of  the  successful  bidder  to  maintain  and  operate  the  line. 

2.  Unconditional  purchase  without  obligation  on  the 
part  of  the  successful  bidder  to  maintain  and  operate  the 
line. 

3.  Lease  of  railroad  for  a  stated  term  of  years. 

The  railroad  will  not  be  sold  unless  a  cash  payment  is 
made  at  the  time  of  the  sale  equal  to  the  face  value  and 
accrued  interest  of  bonds  owned  by  the  school  funds  of 
Texas  against  the  Texas  State  Railroad. 

Washington  Southern. — See  Richmond,  Fredericksburg  & 
Potoir.ac. 

Wisconsin,  Minnesota  &  Pacific. — See  Chicago  Great 
Western. 


Railway  Construction 

Canadian  Pacific. — President  E.  W.  Beatty  is  quoted  by- 
Canadian  papers  as  saying  that  the  company  desires  to  pro- 
ceed this  year  with  the  construction  of  the  branch  lines  in 
the  prairie  provinces  A^hich  were  begun  last  year,  provided 
men  are  available  to  do  the  work.  At  present,  however,  the 
supply  of  labor  seems  to  be  decidedly  short. 

Long  Island. — The  New  York  Public  Service  Commission, 
First  district,  has  ordered  the  Long  Island  Railroad  to  build  a 
new  bridge  over  Flushing  creek,  on  the  Port  Washington  branch, 
in  Flushing. 

Salt  Lake  &  Denver. — The  Utah  Manufacturers'  Association, 
at  its  fifteenth  annual  convention  at  Salt  Lake  City,  January  14, 
adopted  resolutions  pledging  the  support  of  its  members  to  this 
proposed  railroad  into  the  Uintah  Basin,  a  description  of  which 
appe;3red  in  the  Raihcay  Age  of  January  16  (page  279).  The 
action  was  taken  immediately  after  an  address  on  the  construc- 
tion of  the  line  was  made  by  R.  S.  Collett,  a  resident  of  the 
Uintah  Basin. 


Central  Western  Shippers  on  Railroad  Legislation. — Rep- 
resentatives of  several  Western  commercial  organizations  and 
associations  at  a  meeting  in  Chicago  have  adopted  and  sent  to 
the  members  of  the  Congressional  Conference  Committee  the 
following  requests  and  suggestions:  (1)  strike  from  the  bill 
all  reference  to  the  creation  of  the  so-called  transportation 
board;  (2)  strike  from  the  bill  the  provision  requiring  com- 
pulsory consolidation  of  the  railroad  systems ;  (3)  agree  to  a 
rule  for  rate-making  which  shall  provide  for  the  grouping  of 
the  transportation  systems  into  three  groups  for  rate-making 
purposes  conforming  to  the  present  three  freight  classification 
groups,  and  that  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  for  a 
period  not  exceeding  five  years,  shall  adjust  rates  of  carriers  as 
a  whole  in  each  group  so  as  to  provide  a  net  operating  income 
of  not  less  than  Sj-^  per  cent  upon  the  aggregate  value  of  the 
carriers  as  a  whole  in  each  group,  without  any  division  of  excess 
earnings  of  individual  carriers  about  SlA  per  cent,  and  (4) 
adopt  the  labor  and  anti-strike  provisions  of  the  bill.  The  meet- 
ing was  attended  by  representatives  of  the  Wisconsin  Manufac- 
turers' Association,  the  Indiana  Manufacturers'  Association,  the 
Michigan  Manufacturers'  Association,  the  St.  Paul  Association, 
the  Rockford  (III.)  Manufacturers'  &  Shippers'  Association,  the 
Chicago  Furniture  Manufacturers'  Association,  the  American 
Furniture  Manufacturers'  Association,  the  Illinois  District  Traf- 
fic League,  the  Michigan  Traffic  League,  and  the  Illinois  Manu- 
facturers' Association. 
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Railroad  Administration 

Operating 

H.  D.  Mudgett  has  been  released  from  military  service  and 
has  resumed  his  position  as  trainmaster  of  the  Montana  divi- 
sion of  the  Northern  Pacific. 

W.  B.  Foster,  general  superintendent  of  the  Lines  West  of 
the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul,  with  headquarters  at 
Seattle,  Wash.,  has  resigned  to  engage  in  other  business.  No 
successor  has  been  appointed. 

H.  J.  Councilman  has  resumed  his  duties  as  trainmaster 
on  the  Northern  Pacific,  with  headquarters  at  Duluth,  Minn., 
succeeding  Frank  L.  Birdsall,  who  has  been  transferred  to 
Jamestown,  succeeding  J.  J.  Mulroy,  assigned  to  other  duties. 

G.  A.  VanDyke,  superintendent  of  terminals  of  the  Chicago, 
Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul,  with  headquarters  at  Minneapolis, 
Minn.,  has  been  appointed  superintendent  of  the  Twin  City 
Terminals  division,  with  the  same  headquarters,  succeeding 
E.  F.  Rummel,  acting  superintendent,  who  has  been  appointed 
trainmaster  of  the  River  division,  with  headquarters  at  Min- 
neapolis, succeeding  M.  T.  Skewes,  assigned  to  other  duties. 

M.  C.  Blanchard,  division  superintendent  of  the  Atchison, 
Topeka  &  Santa  Fe,  with  headquarters  at  Marcelina,  Mo., 
has  been  transferred  to  Chillicothe,  111.,  succeeding  R.  H. 
Allison,  whose  promotion  to  assistant  general  manager  was 
announced  in  the  Railway  Age  of  January  30  (page  396).  C.  L. 
Mason,  division  superintendent  at  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  has 
been  transferred  to  Marceline,  succeeding  Mr.  Blanchard, 
and  H.  M.  Duncan,  terminal  superintendent  at  Chicago,  has 
been  transferred  to  Kansas  City,  to  succeed  Mr.  Mason. 
C.  E.  Taylor,  of  the  Terminal  Efficiency  Committee  of  the 
United  States  Railroad  Administration,  with  headquarters  at 
Chicago,  has  resumed  his  former  position  at  Chicago,  suc- 
ceeding Mr.  Duncan. 

Financial,  Legal  and  Accounting 

W.  E.  Bacon,  federal  auditor  of  the  Chicago,  Terre  Haute 
&  Southeastern,  with  office  at  Chicago,  has  resigned  to  en- 
gage in  other  business. 

Traffic 

F.  W.  Bale,  assistant  general  freight  agent  of  the  Buffalo, 
Rochester  &  Pittsburgh,  has  resigned. 

Engineering  and  Rolling  Stock 

B.  H.  Bryson,  first  engineer  on  the  Fort  Dodge,  Des 
Moines  &  Southern  Railroad,  with  headquarters  at  Eraser, 
Iowa,  has  been  appointed  chief  engineer  of  that  road  with 
the  same  headquarters. 

Egnar  Johnson,  acting  roadmaster  on  the  Houghton  di- 
vision of  the  Duluth,  South  Shore  &  Atlantic,  with  office  at 
Marquette,  Mich.,  has  been  appointed  roadmaster,  with  the 
same  headquarters. 

H.  O.  Kelley,  assistant  engineer  of  the  Wabash  at  St. 
Louis,  Mo.,  has  been  appointed  division  engineer,  with  the 
same  headquarters,  succeeding  D.  C.  Bowman,  who  resigned 
to  become  chief  engineer  of  the  Industrial  Track  Construc- 
tion Company,  of  St.  Louis. 

F.  P.  Patenall,  signal  engineer  on  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio, 
Eastern  Lines,  with  office  at  Baltimore,  Md.,  has  had  his 
jurisdiction  extended  over  the  Western  Lines.  E.  T.  Ambach, 
engineer  of  signals  on  the  Western  Lines,  with  office  at  Cin- 


cinnati, Ohio,   has   been  appointed  assistant  signal  engineer, 
Western  Lines,  as  a  result  of  this  extension  of  jurisdiction. 

C.  H.  Chambers,  road  foreman  of  engines  on  the  Atchison, 
Topeka  &  Santa  Fe,  with  office  at  Las  Vegas,  N.  M.,  has 
been  appointed  assistant  air-brake  instructor,  with  head- 
quarters at  La  Junta,  Col.,  succeeding  M.  O.  Davis,  who  has 
resigned.  Mr.  Chambers  will  have  jurisdiction  over  the 
Western,  Arkansas  River,  Colorado  and  New  Mexico  di- 
visions. 

C.  D.  Peckenpaugh,  who  was  temporarily  assigned  to  other 
duties,  has  been  reappointed  to  his  former  position  as  super- 
intendent of  the  Aurora  division  of  the  Chicago,  Burlington 
&  Quincy,  with  headquarters  at  Aurora,  111.  E.  J.  Worden, 
acting  superintendent  of  the  Aurora  division,  has  resumed 
his  position  as  superintendent  of  the  La  Crosse  division,  with 
headquarters  at  La  Crosse,  Wis.,  and  F.  E.  Haines,  acting 
superintendent  of  the  J^a  Crosse  division,  has  been  re- 
appointed to  his  former  position  as  assistant  superintendent 
of  the  Ottumwa  division  with  office  at  Ottumwa,   Iowa. 

Special 

C.  A.  Conner  has  been  appointed  traveling  engineer  and 
trainmaster  of  the  Green  River  division  of  the  Denver  & 
Rio  Grande,  with  office  at  Helper,  Utah,  succeeding  C.  H. 
Wilcken,  who  has  resigned. 

Corporate 

Executive,  Financial,  Legal  and  Accounting 

W.  H.  White,  assistant  general  manager  of  th'e  Boyne  City, 
Gaylord  &  Alpena,  has  been  elected  president,  with  head- 
quarters at  Boyne  City,  Mich. 

E.   H.   Alden,   whose   election   as   vice-president   in    charge 


of    finances    of    the    Norfolk     & 


E.  H.  Alden 


cers    and    was    president    of    the 


Western  was  announced 
in  the  Railway  Age  of 
February  6  (page  460), 
was  born  in  Bridge- 
water,  Mass.,  in  1866. 
He  began  railroad  work 
in  March,  1891,  as  chief 
clerk  to  the  secretary 
of  the  Norfolk  &  West- 
ern and  has  given  his 
entire  service  to  that 
company.  When  A.  J. 
Hemphill,  secretary 
and  assistant  treasurer, 
resigned  in  March, 
1905,  Mr.  Alden  was 
chosen  his  successor 
and  held  that  position 
until  his  recent  election. 
In  addition,  he  has 
served  for  six  years  on 
the  executive  commit- 
tee of  the  Society  of 
Railway  Financial  Offi- 
society    in    1916    and    1917. 


Milton  H.  Smith,  who  has  served  as  president  of  the  Louis- 
ville &  Nashville  under  federal  control,  will  continue  in  that 
c'lpacity  when  the  road  is  returned  to  private  ownership; 
W.  L.  Mapother,  federal  manager  of  that  road,  will  resume 
his  former  position  as  vice-president. 

B.  F.  Bush  has  tendered  his  resignation  as  regional  director 
for  the  Southwestern  region  and  has  been  elected  president 
of  the  Missouri  Pacific,  the  office  which  he  held  prior  to  fed- 
eral control,  effective  upon  the  termination  of  his  connec- 
tion with  the  Railroad  Administration. 

P.  F.  Finnegan  has  been  elected  a  vice-president  of  the 
Union  Tank  Car  Company  in   charge  of  its  car  service  de- 
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|j)arttiii-iil ;  all  correspoiidiMicc  relative  Id  the  iiioveniciit  and 
oi)eratii>ii  of  the  I'liioii  Taiiic  Car  Company's  cars  heretofore 
addressed  to  E.  C.  Sicardi  slidiild  in  fuliirc  lie  ,i<ldressc(l  to 
Mr.   iMiiiicRan  at  21    Mast  4l)ih   sinci.   New    \'i'vU 

L.  W.  Baldwin,  regional  director  of  the  .MleRheiiy  region 
and  foniierly  vice-president  and  Rcneral  manager  of  the  Cen- 
tral of  Georgia,  will  resnme  the  duties  of  vice-president  when 
the  road  is  returned  to  pri\atc  ownership.  A  sketch  and 
photograph  of  Mr.  Haldwin  were  puldished  in  the  h'<nl~uay 
.-ISi'  of  September  26  (page  662)  when  he  succeeded  Mr. 
Markham  as  regional  director. 

W.  T.  Tyler,  director  of  the  Division  of  Operation  of  the 
I'nitcd  Slates  Railroad  .Xdministration,  who  has  been  elected 
vice-presideni    in   charge   of   operation   of   the    Northern    Pacific, 

as  announced  in  Railzfay 
Au.c  of  February  6 
(page  460),  was  horn  at 
Janesville,  V\'is.,  on  July 
29,  1870.  He  entered 
railway  service  in  June, 
1883,  as  a  messenger  on 
the  Wisconsin  Central 
and  was  later  an  opera- 
tor and  despatcher  on 
the  same  road.  In  1889 
he  was  employed  as  a 
brakcman  on  the  Mil- 
waukee, Lake  Shore  & 
Western,  now  a  part  of 
the  Chicago  &  North- 
western. From  that 
t'me  until  1891,  he  was 
brakeman  and  conductor 
for  the  Northern  Pacific, 
and  from  1891  to  1900 
was,  consecutively,  yard- 
master,  trainmaster  and 
superintendent  of  the  Great  Northern.  Appointed  superin- 
tendent on  the  St.  Louis.  Iron  Mountain  &  Southern  in  1900,  he 
was  promoted  to  general  superintendent  of  the  same  road  the 
following  year.  The  following  eight  years  he  was,  successively, 
general  superintendent  and  general  manager  of  the  St.  Louis  & 
San  Francisco.  In  1915  he  became  superintendent  on  the  North- 
ern Pacific,  with  headquarters  at  Pasco,  Wash.,  and  on  Febru- 
ary 1,  1917,  was  appointed  general  manager  of  the  St.  Louis 
Southwestern.  On  May  15,  1917,  was  elected  first  vice-president 
of  this  road  and  on  November  1,  1917,  resigned  to  become  as- 
sistant to  the  vice-president  in  charge  of  operation  of  the  North- 
ern Pacific.  On  January  22,  1918,  Mr.  Tyler  was  appointed 
assistant  to  the  director  to  the  Division  of  Operation  with  head- 
quarters at  Washington  and  was  appointed  senior  assistant  di- 
rector on  July  1,  1918.  Mr.  Tyler  succeeded  Carl  R.  Gray  as 
director  of  the  Division  of  Operation  on  January  15,  1919,  in 
which  capacity  he  has  served  up  to  the  present  time,  and  in 
which  will  continue  until  March  1,  when  the  roads  will  be  re- 
turned to  private  control. 


Operating 

H.  T.  Hamilton  has  been  appointed  assistant  manager  of 
the  Nacozari  Railroad,  with  headquarters  at  Nacozari,  So- 
nora,  Mex. 

C.  A.  Phelan,  operating  assistant  of  the  Allegheny  region 
for  the  Railroad  .Administration,  whose  resignation  was  an- 
nounced in  the  Rail-mvy  Age  of  January  23  (page  336),  has 
been  appointed  general  manager  for  the  receiver  of  the  Mis- 
souri &  North  Arkansas  Railroad  Company,  with  headquar- 
ters at  Harrison,  Ark. 

L.  H.  White,  general  superintendent  and  car  accountant  of 
the  Boyne  City,  Gaylord  &  Alpena,  has  been  appointed  gen- 
eral manager,  with  headquarters  at  Boyne  City,  Mich.,  suc- 
ceeding F.  O.  Barden,  resigned;  Clark  Haire  has  been  ap- 
pointed general  superintendent,  succeeding  Mr.  White  and 
F.  J.  Baals,  assistant  car  accountant  at  Boyne  City,  has  been 
appointed  superintendent  of  car  service,  with  the  same  head- 
quarters. 


Traffic 

A.  J.  Poston  has  been  .ippoinled  general  agent  of  the  pas- 
senger dep.'irtnicnt  of  the  Southrrn  Pacific  Lines,  with  head- 
quarters at  New  York. 

G.  J.  Brady  has  been  ai)p(.)inted  .issislant  general  agent  of 
the  freight  department  of  the  Southern  I'acific  Lines  with 
headquarters  at   New   York,  elTective    March   1. 

M.  Dailey,  general  manager  of  the  Chicago  iS;  Illinois  Mid 
land,  has  also  been  a|)pointed  traffic  manager  with  liead(|uar 
ters  at  Taylorville,  111.,  succeeding  H.  H.  Seaverns,  deceased. 

J.  C.  Murray  has  been  appointed  general  freight  and  pas- 
senger agent  for  the  receiver  of  the  Missouri  &  North  Arkan- 
sas Railroad  Company,  with  headquarters  at  Harrison,  Ark. 

C.  M.  Evans  has  been  appointed  assistant  general  freight 
and  i)asscngcr  rigent  of  the  Southern  Pacific  Atlantic  Steam- 
ship Lines,  "Morgan  Line,"  with  headquarters  at  New  York, 
efifective  March   1. 

E.  C.  Elliott  has  been  appointed  district  passenger  agent 
of  the  Grand  Trunk,  with  headquarters  at  Ronaventure  Sta- 
tion, Montreal,  Que.,  succeeding  Joseph  Quinlan,  granted 
leave  of  absence  previous  to  his  retirement  April  1,  under 
the  pension  act  of  the  company. 

C.  S.  Fay,  general  freight  agent  of  the  Southern  Pacific 
Lines  for  the  Railroad  Administration,  has  been  appointed 
general  freight  agent  of  the  New  Orleans-Havana  Line  and 
southern  freight  agent  of  the  New  York-New  Orleans  Line, 
with  headquarters  at  New  Orleans,  La.,  effective  March  1. 

William  Simmons  has  been  appointed  general  freight  and 
passenger  agent  of  the  Steamship  Lines  of  the  Southern  Pa- 
cific operating  between  North  Atlantic  and  Gulf  ports — 
"Morgan  Line" — with  headquarters  at  New  York,  efifective 
March  1.  C.  M.  Evans  has  been  appointed  assistant  general 
freight  and  passenger  agent,  with  the  same  headquarters,  and 
becoming  effective  the  same  date. 

J.  T.  Monroe,  general  passenger  agent  of  the  Southern 
Pacific  Lines  and  the  Lake  Charles  &  Northern,  for  the 
Railroad  Administration,  at  New  Orleans,  La.,  has  been  ap- 
pointed general  passenger  agent  of  the  New  Orleans-Havana 
Line  and  the  New  York-New  Orleans  Line  of  the  Southern 
Pacific,  with  the  same  headquarters,  efifective  March  1.  F.  L. 
Pickering  has  been  appointed  assistant  general  agent  of  the 
passenger  department,  with  headquarters  at  New  York. 

G.  G.  Herring  has  been  appointed  general  agent  of  the 
Southern  Pacific  Lines,  with  headquarters  at  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
The  following  have  also  been  appointed  general  agents:  F. 
T.  Brooks,  with  headquarters  at  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  L.  C. 
Bouchard,  at  Memphis,  Tenn.;  S.  C.  Chiles,  at  165  Broadway, 
New  York;  C.  T.  Collett,  at  St.  Louis,  Mo.;  H.  F.  Kern,  at 
Kansas  City,  Mo.;  L.  B.  Banks,  at  Denver,  Colo.;  W.  W. 
Hale,  at  Detroit.  Mich.;  F.  E.  Scott,  at  Cincinnati,  Ohio; 
C.  L.  McFaul,  at  Chicago.  111.;  J.  H.  Glynn,  at  Boston,  Mass.; 
S.  J.  Brown,  at  Birmingham,  Ala.:  W.  B.  Johnson,  at  Balti- 
more. Md.:  D.  Asbury,  at  Atlanta.  Ga.  The  appointments 
become  effective   March  1. 

Obituary 

Fred  Mertsheimer,  formerly  general  superintendent  of  the 
Mexico  &  Orient,  died  in  Kansas  City  January  29,  at  the 
age  of  72. 

Richard  L  Wilby,  formerly  engineer  maintenance  of  way 
of  the  Toledo,  Peoria  &  W^estern,  died  in  Deerfield,  Mass., 
January   11. 

Col.  Le  Grand  Cannon,  vice-president  and  general  manager 
of  the  Nevada  Northern,  died  on  January  26,  at  East  Ely, 
Xev.,  at  the  age  of  72  years. 

M.  J.  Brew,  division  engineer  of  the  Chicago  Terminal 
division  of  the  Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  Pacific,  with  head- 
quarters at   Chicago,   died   on   February  3,  at  his  home. 
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The  comments  made  in  the  Railway  Age  editorial  columns 
two  weeks  ago  relative  to  the  rising  barometer  of  the  railway 
supply  field  as  represented  by  the 
Ecjuipment  and  Supplies  column  of 
this  paper  have  l^een  borne  out  so  far 
in  February  rather  better  than  was  ex- 
pected. During  the  month  of  January 
orders  were  reported  in  the  column  for  32  locomotives,  6,220 
freight  cars  and  25  passenger  cars  for  domestic  service  and 
213  locomotives  and  1,080  freight  cars  for  export.  The  or- 
ders reported  in  the  first  two  issues  only  of  February — that 
is,  excluding  the  present  issue — already  show  orders  for  97 
locomotives  for  domestic  service  and  55  for  export,  while  in 
the  present  issue  there  will  be  found  reference  to  orders  for  a 
number  in  addition.  The  orders  for  freight  cars  have  not 
l)een  so  encouraging.  In  the  first  two  issues  orders  were  re- 
ported for  336  freight  cars  for  domestic  service  and  480  for 
export  and  for  35  passenger  cars  for  domestic  service.  In- 
dications that  the  buying  movement  that  is  expected  to  come 
with  the  return  of  the  railroads  to  private  control  is  momen- 
tarily gaining  headway,  are,  however,  shown  by  a  reference 
to  the  inquiries  that  have  recently  been  issued.  In  the  first 
two  issues  of  February  such  inquiries  were  reported  for  62  lo- 
comotives, 75  passenger  cars  and  no  less  than  from  6,100 
to  7,100  freight  cars  for  domestic  service.  Further  than  that 
these  totals  will  be  augmented  by  a  number  of  items  that  are 
reported  in  this  week's  issue,  including  particularly  an  inquiry 
for  2,028  refrigerator  cars  for  the  American  Refrigerator 
Transit  Company  and  one  for  from  122  to  222  passenger 
train  cars  for  the  New  York  Central.  As  was  noted  in  the 
previous  editorial  the  totals  have  thus  far  not  been  surpris- 
ingly large,  but  they  are  nevertheless  sizeable  and  the  num- 
ber of  inquiries  and  the  many  sources  from  which  they  come 
are  very  favorable  indications.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  the  ba- 
rometer has  only  begun  its  upward  rise. 


To  run  "under  control"  may  mean  a  speed  of  from  one  mile 
an  hour  anywhere  up  to  40  miles  an  hour.    A  general  mana- 
ger, writing  to  the  editor  in  connection 
'  Under    Control"  with  our  recent  discussion  of  the  pro- 
in  a  tection  of  work  trains   (Railway  Age, 

Smoky  Tunnel  January  9,  page  155),  calls  attention 
again  to  the  importance  of  educating 
trainmen  in  this  matter.  So  elastic  a  term  needs  frequently 
to  be  restated,  and  a  good  many  enginemen  and  conductors 
need  to  be  jogged  by  the  trainmaster;  they  are  not  likely  to 
do  much  self-education  wholly  from  their  own  volition.  The 
point  is  again  brought  to  mind  by  the  West  Philadelphia 
collision,  reported  in  another  column  of  this  issue.  In  that 
case  a  passenger  train  had  to  move  under  control  through  a 
tunnel  so  filled  with  smoke  that  practically  the  engineman 
could  not  see  beyond  the  front  end  of  his  engine.  This  colli- 
sion occurred  200  ft.  outside  of  the  tunnel,  and  the  govern- 
ment inspector  thinks  that  if  the  speed  had  not  been  over  10 
miles  an  hour  (the  rate  at  which  the  engineman  professed  to 
believe  he  had  been  running)  the  bump  would  have  been 
averted.  Inside  the  tunnel,  however,  if  we  accept  the  testi- 
mony of  the  flagman  who  tried  to  stop  the  oncoming  train, 
10  miles  an  hour  would  have  been  a  dangerous  rate.     Even 


at  one  mile  an  hour  it  would  no  doubt  have  been  necessary, 
in  that  smoke,  to  depend  on  somebody's  hearing  instead  of 
the  engineman's  eyesight  to  avoid  bumping  a  standing  train. 
In  short,  we  may  say  that  in  a  smoke-filled  tunnel  the  term 
"under  control,"  insofar  as  it  depends  on  the  engineman's  use 
of  his  eyes,  is  out  of  the  question.  The  absolute  block  systemi 
is  the  only  rule  that  can  be  called  entirely  safe.  The  rules 
might  require  that  the  flagman  of  a  standing  train  should 
always  be  able  to  give  notice  of  the  presence  of  his  caboose 
(if  not  in  motion)  at  least  100  ft.  away,  but  there  would  be 
much  difficulty  in  carrying  out  even  that  simple  rule.  The 
principle  of  putting  the  whole  of  the  responsibility  on  the 
engineman  and  none  on  the  standing  train  is  probably 
favored,  over  the  rule  of  divided  or  duplicate  responsibility, 
by  the  great  majority  of  operating  officers  who  decide  the 
question  wholly  on  the  basis  of  reason,  excluding  questions 
of  expediency;  and  therefore,  again,  the  conclusion  must  be 
that  the  absolute  space  interval  is  the  only  satisfactory  rule 
for  running  through  tunnels  which  are  liable  to  be  filled  with 
smoke. 


There  is  constantly  going  on  in  this  country  organized  propa- 
ganda for  the  adoption  of  the  metric  system  of  weights  and 

measures.  The  organizations  which 
The  have    endeavored    to   create    this   pro- 

Metric  metric    sentiment    have    recently    been 

System  '^^''y  active,  and  it  is  expected  that  a 

bill  will  soon  be  introduced  in  the 
House,  making  the  use  of  the  metric  system,  and  that 
only,  compulsory  in  all  departments  of  the  government. 
There  is  no  question  that  the  pro-metric  propagandists 
intend  this  merely  as  an  entering  wedge  to  commit  Congress 
in  favor  of  the  metric  system  and  the  bill,  if  passed,  would 
no  doubt  be  followed  by  drastic  compulsory  metric  legisla- 
tion for  the  whole  country.  Members  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  the  Senate  have  received  a  deluge  of  com- 
munications urging  the  enactment  of  metric  legislation,  and 
in  the  absence  of  opposition,  the  legislators  may  form  the  opin- 
ion that  there  actually  exists  a  widespread  sentiment  in  favor 
of  the  substitution  of  metric  weights  and  measures  for 
our  present  system.  However,  investigation  has  dis- 
closed that  the  greater  part  of  the  communications 
sent  to  legislators  have  been  inspired  by  a  campaign 
conducted  by  the  so-called  World  Trade  Club  of  San  Fran- 
cisco. This  organization,  we  are  reliably  informed,  is  not  a 
club  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  term,  the  name  being 
adopted  merely  to  add  prestige  to  a  movement  being  carried 
on  by  a  wealthy  man  who  has  made  the  metric  system  his 
hobby.  Thus  the  artificial  sentiment  has  been  created  almost 
solely  by  one  individual  and  does  not  represent  the  views  of 
manufacturers  or  responsible  business  men  in  this  country. 
Regardless  of  the  questionable  methods  that  have  been 
adopted  to  manufacture  pro-metric  sentiment,  it  will  be  well 
to  consider  the  metric  system  on  its  merits.  It  was  first 
adopted  in  France  by  drastic  legislation  enacted  in  1793. 
The  law  was  repealed  by  Napoleon  in  1812,  and  even  though 
the  metric  system  had  been  in  force  for  19  years  the  people 
soon  resumed  the  use  of  their  old  system  of  measures.  In 
1837  the  metric  laws  were  reinstated,  with  the  omission  of 
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Uii'  (111  im;il  ilivL-ion  of  the  year,  of  tlie  day  and  of  the  circle. 
Now.  after  S.i  year,-;  of  compulsory  use  of  the  metric  system, 
tile  old  French  units  still  survive  in  some  of  tiu'  French 
industries. 

riie  experience  of  France  has  shown  that  old  units  never 
entirely  disappear  and  the  metric  units  introduce  complica- 
tion, resultiufj;  from  a  dual  ^y.steni.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to 
point  out  lum  vitally  the  railroads  would  he  affected  if  the 
use  of  metric  weights  and  measures  i)y  all  departments  of 
the  goveniment  were  made  compulsor)-.  In  all  reports  to  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Tommission  the  units  would  have  to  he 
changed  from  miles  to  kilometers,  from  pounds  to  kilograms, 
from  ton-miles  to  metric  ton-kilometers,  etc.  The  cost  of 
this  work  would  be  appalling  in  its  magnitude  and  the 
benelits  would  he  infinitesimal  in  comparison  with  the  confu- 
sion and  complexity  that  would  result.  When  it  is  consid- 
ered that  the  system  was  made  compulsory  in  France  when 
modern  organized  manufacture  had  scarcely  l)egun  and  yet 
its  complete  adoption  has  not  been  accomplished  after  112 
years,  it  will  be  realized  that  the  railroads  would  do  well  to 
opjiose  this  proposed  legislation. 


Railroad  Bill  Reported 

"TThe  text  of  the  railroad  bill  as  reported  to  Congress  this 
^  week  and  published  elsewhere  in  this  issue  contains  many 
important  modifications  from  the  original  bills  passed  by  the 
Senate  and  the  House,  the  principal  points  of  which  have  been 
announced  before,  except  tlie  labor  provisions  which  were  re- 
written on  Monday  at  the  suggestion  of  Director  General 
Hines  for  the  purpose  of  making  them  more  workable  and 
aijplicable  to  the  present  situation.  However,  the  exact 
language  used  is  of  the  greatest  importance  and  the  making 
public  of  the  text  reveals  many  features  of  the  plan  of  the 
bill  which  have  not  been  clearly  understood  or  which  have 
been  decided  by  the  conferees  only  within  a  few  da}s. 

The  rate-making  rule,  which  is  Ijased  on  Section  6  of  the 
Cummins  bill,  but  is  now  contained  in  Section  422,  repre- 
sents a  much  greater  degree  of  flexibility  than  the  original 
provisions,  which  were  such  that  most  people  have  errone- 
ously referred  to  it  as  providing  for  a  "guaranty"  of  5^  per 
cent.  \Miile  the  original  lull  fixed  the  percentage  and  pro- 
vided that  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  should  re- 
adjust it  every  five  years  the  bill  now  states  that  the  com- 
mission "shall  from  time  to  time  determine  and  make  pub- 
lic what  percentage  constitutes  a  fair  return"  and  the  5l4 
per  cent  fixed  by  the  bill  is  stated  in  a  proviso.  This  serves 
to  emphasize  the  fact  that  the  commission  is  after  all  made 
the  arbiter  of  the  destinies  of  the  railroads  because  not  only 
is  it  to  determine  the  value  to  which  the  percentage  is  to  be 
applied  but  the  entire  section  is  filled  with  qualifications 
■which  refer  back  to  the  judgment  of  the  commission. 

It  is  understood  that  for  a  time  the  conferees  proposed 
to  state  that  the  property  investment  accounts  should  be  taken 
temporarily  as  the  basis  of  value  but  in  the  final  text  the 
commission  is  authorized  to  utilize  the  results  of  its  investi- 
gation under  the  valuation  act,  "in  so  far  as  deemed  by  it 
available"  and  to  "give  due  consideration  to  all  the  elements 
of  value  recognized  by  the  law  of  the  land  for  rate-making 
purposes"  and  to  "give  the  property  investment  account  of  the 
carriers  only  that  consideration  which  under  the  law  it  is  en- 
titled to  in  establishing  value  for  rate-making  purposes."  It 
is  also  left  discretionary  with  the  commission  as  to  whether 
or  not  it  shall  state  the  percentage  by  rate  groups  or  for  the 
carriers  as  a  whole. 

There  is  also  another  opportunity  for  the  exercise  of 
judgment  by  the  commission  as  given  in  the  factors  which 
it  is  to  take  into  consideration  in  estimating  what  rates  will 
produce  a  given  percentage,  such  as  what  is  "honest,  effi- 


cient and  eionomical  management"  and  "reasonable"  expen- 
ditures  for  maintenance. 

For  the  purpo.se  of  determining  which  railroads  earn  over 
6  per  cent  and  therefore  will  be  rc-c|uired  to  contrii^ute  half 
of  the  excess  to  the  general  railroad  contingent  fund  (iMupu- 
tations  are  to  be  based  on  the  railroad  systcins  under  com- 
mon control  and  management,  irresj)ective  of  the  accounting 
returns  of  the  various  ])arts  of  such  system. 

The  guaranty  to  the  railroads  for  six  months  of  half  of 
a  year's  standard  return  is  also  (jualified  in  .several  ways.  It 
is  not  to  be  availajjle  to  a  road  that  docs  not  by  March  15 
file  an  acceptance  of  the  provisions  of  the  bill,  which  in- 
clude one  that  any  excess  above  the  guaranty  .shall  l)e  paid 
to  the  government,  and  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion is  directed  to  require  the  restatement  of  accounts  other 
than  the  maintenance  accounts  to  correct  any  disproportionate 
or  unrea.sonable  charge  and  there  shall  not  l)e  included  in 
operating  expen.ses  for  maintenance  more  than  an  amount 
fixed  l)y  the  commission,  which  shall  so  far  as  practicable 
apply  the  rule  set  forth  in  the  .standard  contracts,  which 
bases  the  upkeep  during  federal  control  on  the  expenditures 
of  the  test  period  after  equating  for  increases  in  prices  and 
wages.  Special  provision  is  made  for  the  short  line  rail- 
roads not  taken  over  or  relin(|uishcd  from  federal  control. 

The  i)rovisions  relating  to  the  funding  of  carriers'  indebt- 
edness to  the  government  have  been  considerably  revised  and 
now  provide  that  the  indebtedness  of  the  government  to  the 
carriers  may  be  deducted  "so  far  as  deemed  wi.se  by  the 
President"  l:)Ut  only  to  the  extent  permitted  under  the  com- 
pensation contracts  and  there  is  a  proviso  that  gives  the  car- 
riers enough  of  their  rental  to  pay  interest,  taxes  and  other 
corporate  expenses,  regular  dividends  and  one  twenty-fourth 
of  last  year's  operating  expenses  for  working  capital.  To  as- 
sist the  President  in  making  settlement  on  this  basis  he  is 
given  an  additional  appropriation  of  $200,000,000. 

Present  rates  are  safeguarded  against  arbitrary  reduc- 
tions by  state  authorities  by  a  provision  that  they  shall  not 
be  reduced  for  six  months  unless  such  reduction  is  approved 
by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 

The  labor  provisions  as  redrafted  are  very  much  like  the 
plan  originally  proposed  by  the  Association  of  Railway  Ex- 
ecutives. Whereas  it  was  intended  by  the  conferees  to  create 
several  boards  of  adjustment  for  various  classes  of  employees 
it  was  finally  decided  to  leave  such  boards  to  be  established 
by  agreement  between  carriers  and  representatives  of  the  em- 
ployees or  subordinate  officials  on  a  purely  voluntary  basis 
and  to  avoid  the  possibility  of  different  boards  rendering  dif- 
ferent treatment  to  different  clas.ses  of  employees  most  of  the 
jurisdiction  over  wages  is  conferred  on  the  Railroad  Labor 
Board  which  will  have  headquarters  at  Chicago.  The  pow- 
ers of  this  lioard  are  such  as  to  create  practically  a  plan  of  ■ 
compulsory  arbitration  but  without  a  penalty  to  enforce  it. 
An  interesting  provision  is  that  which  prevents  any  reduc- 
tion of  wages  fixed  b)-  the  Railroad  Administration  for  six 
months,  which  is  al.«o  the  period  during  which  the  railroads 
are  guaranteed. 

The  bulk  of  the  bill  is  made  up  of  amendments  to  the  In- 
terstate Commerce  Act  which  greatly  increase  the  powers 
and  duties  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  along 
lines  which  have  long  been  urged  by  the  railroad  officers, 
shippers  and  the  commission  itself,  although  the  changes 
which  these  three  have  urged  are  not  all  the  same.  The 
commission  may  approve  consolidations  proposed  by  the  car- 
riers but  it  is  required  to  prepare  a  plan  for  the  consolida- 
tion of  the  railways  of  the  continental  United  States  into  a 
limited  number  of  systems,  preserving  competition  as  fully 
as  possible  and  maintaining  existing  routes  and  channels  of 
trade  and  commerce  wherever  practicable.  Consolidations 
made  must  be  in  harmony  with  this  plan  but  it  may  be 
changed  from  time  to  time. 
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Section  501  of  the  bill  again  extends  the  effective  date  of 
:the  provisions  of  Section  10  of  the  Clayton  act,  relating  to 
railroad  transactions  with  persons  or  companies  with  which 
they  have  an  interlocking  interest,  until  January  1,  1921. 

The  provision  authorizing  tlie  commission  to  require  the 
installation  of  automatic  train  control  devices  has  been 
•changed  to  require  at  least  two  years'  notice  instead  of  one 
year. 

The  provisions  for  representation  of  labor  organizations  on 
railroad  directorates  have  been  eliminated. 


Transportation  Conditions 

Are  Extremely  Bad 

C  TATiSTics  regarding  "car  shortage"  and  information  re- 
garding  conditions  generally  in  the  country  indicate  that 
with  the  return  of  the  railways  to  private  operation  less  than 
10  days  away,  the  transportation  situation  in  the  United 
States  is  the  worst  that  it  ever  was,  except  possibly  in  the 
winter  of  1917-1918,  at  the  time  when  government  operation 
of  railroads  was  adopted.  The  net  car  shortage  on  Januar}- 
Jl,  1920,  was  88,200.  This  compares  with  a  net  shortage 
of  90,000  on  Januan,'  31,  1918,  and  98,000  on  February  1, 
1918. 

The  accumulations  of  cars  under  load  at  various 
points  of  congestion  on  February  6,  1920,  amounted  to 
117,000  as  compared  with  150,000  when  government  opera- 
tion was  adopted. 

It  is  well,  in  this  connection,  to  recall  the  conditions 
which  existed  in  the  winter  of  1917-18.  The  weather  was 
the  worst  in  its  effect  on  transportation  ever  known.  Not 
■only  was  it  extremely  cold,  but  the  snowfall  was  enormous, 
and  heavy  snow  extended  farther  south  and  therefore  affected 
jnore  railway  lines  than  for  many  years.  The  traffic  being 
handled  was  the  heaviest  ever  known.  The  difficulties  of 
handling  it  had  been  greatly  increased  by  the  concentration 
iby  the  government  of  enormous  orders  for  war  materials 
in  a  comparatively  small  area  in  the  eastern  states,  and  by 
orders  for  preference  to  be  given  to  government  freight 
being  abused  to  such  an  extent  that  80  per  cent  of  the  freight 
•of  some  of  the  eastern  lines  was  being  handled  under  pref- 
•erence  orders.  Government  operation  was  adopted  upon 
the  ground  that  it  was  neccessary  in  order  to  remedy  these 
conditions,  but  the  car  shortage  continued  to  grow  until  on 
March  1,  1918,  it  amounted  to  l.S8,000  cars.' 

The  railways  recently  have  been  struggling  with  very  bad 
weather  conditions.  The  temperature  has  been  low  and 
the  eastern  states  recently  have  l)een  visited  by  a  blizzard 
.and  .snowfall  only  less  severe  than  the  storms  of  1917-18. 
It  cannot  be  said,  however,  that  the  weather  conditions  gen- 
•erally  have  been  as  bad  as  they  were  two  years  ago.  The 
•coal  strike  in  November  and  December  demoralized  traffic 
and  the  effects  of  it  are  still  being  felt,  but  even  the  coal 
strike  has  been  hardly  as  demoralizing  as  were  the  gov- 
ernment priority  and  preference  orders  of  two  years  ago. 
In  the  winter  of  1917,  before  government  operation  was 
adopted,  the  railways  had  been  forced  to  put  out  many 
•embargoes,  but  they  did  not,  and  could  not,  use  the  permit 
.and  embargo  systems  to  anything  like  the  extent  that  the 
Railroad  Administration  recently  has  been  using  them.  The 
•extensive  use  of  permits  and  embargoes  has  helped  the 
liailroad  Administration  in  two  ways.  First,  it  has  enabled 
it  to  refuse  to  try  to  load  freight  which  railway  officers 
knew  could  not  be  taken  without  increasing  the  congestion. 
Second,  it  has  tended  to  keep  down  the  car  shortage  figures, 
because  when  concerns  making  a  particular  class  of  com- 
modities know  that  their  commodities  have  been  embargoed, 
they  usually  cease  to  place  orders  for  cars  until  the  em- 
t)argoes  have   been  lifted.      If,  therefore,   the  Railroad   Ad- 


ministration had  not  been  able  to  use  the  permit  and  em- 
bargo systems  as  it  has,  the  car  shortages  and  the  accumu- 
lations of  cars  reported  undoubtedly  would  be  larger  than 
they  are.  In  one  important  respect  the  situation  probably 
is  much  worse  now  than  it  was  two  years  ago.  The  amount 
of  freight  seeking  transportation  which  the  railways  are 
unable  to  accept  for  movement  undoubtedly  is  vastly  larger 
than  it  was  then. 

Just  before  and  after  government  operation  was  adopted, 
it  was  charged  all  over  the  country  that  the  railways  under 
private  management  had  "broken  down."  If  that  charge 
could  be  fairly  made  then,  the  charge  may  be  as  truly  made 
now  that  under  government  operation  they  have  "broken 
clown."  As  a  matter  of  fact,  under  both  private  and  gov- 
ernment operation  the  managements  have  shown  great  abil- 
ity and  energy  in  dealing  with  difficult  and  almost  im- 
possible conditions.  The  government,  however,  is  not  hand- 
ing the  railways  Ijack  under  transportation  conditions  any 
better  than  they  were  when  they  took  the  roads  over,  and 
the  inability  of  the  railways  to  handle  the  entire  commerce 
of  the  countr}-  unquestionably  is  much  greater  than  it  was 
when  government  operation  was   adopted. 

As  figures  already  given  indicate,  the  car  shortage  con- 
tinued to  increase  after  the  roads  were  taken  over  by  the 
government  and  amounted  on  March  1  to  almost  140,000 
cars. 

Conditions  also  probably  have  grown  worse  since  Feb- 
ruary 1,  1920,  although  statistics  are  not  available  to 
show  that  this  is  the  case.  It  will  be  surprising  if  the  sta- 
tistics for  March  1  do  not  show  a  car  shortage  greatly  ex- 
ceeding that  which  existed  on  February  1. 

The  present  shortage  of  cars  exists  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  the  railways  recently  have  handled  more  traffic  than 
they  ever  did  before  at  the  same  time  of  the  year.  The 
amount  of  anthracite  coal  moved  in  December  broke  all 
records,  and  the  amount  of  Intuminous  coal  moved  in  Janu- 
ary broke  all  records.  The  total  freight  handled  in  Decem- 
ber declined  owing  to  the  coal  strike,  but  in  January  and 
in  the  first  week  in  February  the  total  freight  traffic  handled 
exceeded  all  past  records. 

The  present  transportation  conditions  are  not  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  railways  are  not  handling  more  traffic  than 
ever  before  at  this  time  of  the  year,  but  to  the  fact  that 
there  is  more  traffic  to  handle  than  there  ever  was,  and  that 
the  facilities  for  moving  it  are  more  inadequate  than  they 
ever  were. 


New  Books 

Coiiiniodity  Classification.  Compiled  by  the  Railway  Accounting 
OfUcers'  Association.  E.  R.  Woodson,  secretary.  1116  Wood- 
ward Bldg.,  Washington.  D.  C. 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has  ordered  that  be- 
ginning January-  1,  1920,  Class  I  and  II  railways  shall  re- 
port to  the  Commission  quarterly  and  yearly  the  tonnage  of 
commodities  carried,  divided  among  70  classes.  A  sub-com- 
mittee of  the  Railway  Accounting  Officers'  Association's  Com- 
mittee on  Freight  Accounts  has  prepared  a  list  of  commodi- 
ties arranged  under  this  classification.  This  has  been  pub- 
lished in  pamphlet  form  by  the  association.  There  are  about 
3,000  connections  listed  alphabetically,  with  the  classifica- 
tion number  opposite  each.  The  pamphlet  also  contains  a 
list  of  these  commodities  arranged  according  to  their  classi- 
fication. This  is  in  the  nature  of  an  official  interpretation 
of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission's  rules  and  has  been 
made  standard  by  the  Accounting  Officers'  Association.  The 
work  is  quite  comprehensive  and  the  book  will  be  a  necessity 
to  all  accounting  officers  dealing  with  the  subject;  it  will  also 
be  useful  to  station  agents  and  operating  and  traffic  men 
generally. 
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Common  Sense  in  Naming  Stations 

I'lPKUANi).    (Ire. 

To  THE  Editor: 

Frequently  Imt  little  attention  is  given  to  the  matter  of 
station  names.  Names  are  often  selected  that  are  inappro- 
priate and  confusing,  sometimes  duplicating  names  that  al- 
ready exist  on  the  same  railroad  or  in  the  same  state  on 
another  line.  This  should  be  avoided.  There  is  a  general 
tendency  for  the  better  in  these  matters,  however,  and  some 
companies  arc  beginning  to  give  the  selection  of  station 
names  more  attention,  co-operating  with  various  state  and 
federal  officers  that  are  interested  in  the  same  work. 

The  final  authority  on  geographical  names  in  this  country 
is  the  United  States  Geographic  Board  at  Washington,  com- 
posed of  representatives  of  various  departments  and  bureaus. 
Names  and  spellings  approved  by  that  lioard  are  required  to 
be  used  on  government  maps  and  publications,  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  all  other  forms.  Of  course,  there  is  no  law  com- 
pelling compajiics  or  people  generally  to  use  the  forms 
adopted  by  the  United  States  Board,  but  common  sense 
would  indicate  that  after  this  board  has  spent  considerable 
time  investigating  and  deciding  on  proper  forms  the  pre- 
sumption is  in  favor  of  the  use  of  the  names  so  selected. 

As  a  rule  the  United  States  Geographic  Board  adopts  a 
name  or  a  style  of  spelling  only  in  disputed  cases,  and  never 
except  after  a  thorough  investigation.  Local  usage  is  ap- 
proved as  a  general  thing,  unless  there  is  a  good  reason  to 
the  contrary.  The  board  has  issued  a  set  of  suggestions 
regarding  the  selection  of  new  names,  believing  that  more 
care  should  be  given  the  picking  out  of  names  for  new  places 
or  unnamed  geographic  features.  Long  and  clumsy  names 
should  be  avoided.  Names  of  complicated  spelling  should 
be  avoided;  but  equally  undesirable  are  names  of  a  common- 
place character,  such  as  Elk  Creek,  Beaver  Creek  and  Bald 
Mountain.  There  are  too  many  of  such  names  in  the  coun- 
try. Oregon  has  a  half  a  dozen  Clear  Lakes.  Good  Indian 
names  are  desirable,  also  names  of  Spanish  and  French  deri- 
vation. Possessive  forms  should  always  be  avoided  when 
possible.  Hudson  Bay  is  the  correct  name,  not  Hudson's 
Bav.  There  are  hundreds  of  stations  such  as  Clark's,  Dod- 
son's,  Mitchell's  that  should  be  Clark,  Dodson  or  Mitchell. 
The  suggestion  of  ownership  should  not  be  conveyed  in  geo- 
graphic names. 

The  officers  of  the  Oregon-Washington  Railroad  &  Navi- 
gation Company  and  of  the  Northern  Pacific  Railway  have 
done  good  work  in  the  elimination  of  possessive  names  and 
styles  not  approved  by  the  United  States  Geographic  Board 
and  of  forms  not  adopted  by  the  Post  Office  Department.  In 
some  cases  the  names  used  by  the  railroads  were  better  than 
those  used  by  the  government,  and  the  latter  have  been 
changed.  The  Southern  Pacific  no  longer  uses  possessive 
names  for  stations.  Other  lines  might  well  follow  the  ex- 
amples of  these  companies. 

A  fruitful  source  of  geographical  confusion  is  to  be  found 
in  railroad  advertising  literature.  These  often  contain  infor- 
mation that  has  been  handed  down  from  one  edition  to  an- 
other without  correction.  The  United  States  Geological 
Survey  is  carrying  on  detailed  surveys  all  the  time,  and  its 
maps  contain  later  and  better  data  with  every  new  issue, 
information  that  is  far  superior  to  surveys  that  may  be  used 
by  map  publishers  based  on  field  work  done  a  half-centur}' 
ago. 

The  United  States  Geological  Survey  and  the  United 
States  Geographic  Board  are  always  willing  to  furnish  the 


latent  avaihiMi'  infornialion  regarding  names,  elevations  and 
extent  of  UKMlern  surveys,  if  addres.-^ed  at  Washington,  D.  C. 
It  is  better  to  get  this  information  from  Washington  direct 
tlian  to  co()y  it  from  mai)s  made  years  ago  and  ba.sed  per- 
lia|)s  on  d()ul>tful  surveys.  The  Oregon  Geographic  Board 
(Portland)  has  a  large  amount  of  accurate  data  on  hand 
(overiiig  tlie  I'acific  Northwest,  historical  and  geographical, 
and  is  glad  to  give  assistance.  The  secretary  of  the  board  is 
Ijcwis  A.  McArthur.  Too  many  folder  mai)s  show  evidence 
of  guess  work.  Good  money  is  spent  by  railroads  in  pub- 
lishing maps  that  are  attractive  but  not  accurate. 

M.  P.  O. 


More   About   Adequate    and    Efficient 
Supervision 

Iowa. 

To  THE  Editor: 

On  page  99  of  your  issue  of  December  10,  I  note  an  article 
entitled  "Supervision  versus  Efficiency."  Being  a  super- 
visor, I  am,  of  course,  greatly  interested  in  anything  pub- 
lisiied  relative  to  this  class  of  employees. 

It  is  quite  possible  that  the  road  on  which  the  writer  of 
the  above  mentioned  article  is  employed  tolerates  conditions 
mentioned  by  him  in  his  article,  and  "An  Observer"  is  no 
douljt  in  a  better  position  to  know  this  than  the  ordinary 
official  who  is  confined  to  one  town  or  one  division. 

On  the  railroad  on  which  I  am  employed  in  the  capacity 
of  sujx^rvisor,  we  have  men  traveling  on  the  road  who  are 
assigned  to  general  efficiency  work;  they  are  experts  in 
their  line  and  permit  of  no  laxness  of  supervision  or  effi- 
ciency on  the  part  of  supervisors.  I  can  safely  say  that 
there  are  no  salaries  being  drawn  for  supervision  where 
supervision  is  not  being  done  and  there  are  no  foremen 
"obtaining  money  under  false  pretences." 

The  supervisor  of  today  must  be  efficient.  He  must  be 
diplomatic;  he  must  deal  fairly  with  his  men;  he  must 
make  their  working  conditions  as  pleasant  for  them  as  is 
jiossible  so  far  as  his  authority  will  permit.  At  the  same 
time  he  must  be  firm  and  dignified  and  wide  awake  and  on 
the  job  every  minute  in  order  to  get  a  fair  day's  work  out 
of  ever}'  man  in  his  employ.  He  must  work  in  harmony 
with  his  superintendent,  his  master  mechanic,  or  any  of  the 
various  other  officials  with  whom  his  duties  bring  him  in 
contact.     ■ 

The  official  acting  in  the  capacity  of  "General  Efficiency 
Man"  should  be  an  organizer  and  if  his  organization  has 
deteriorated  to  such  an  extent  that  his  supervisors  are  draw- 
ing their  money  "under  false  pretences"  it  is  surely  in  a 
deplorable  condition. 

An  organization  of  this  kind  should  never  be  advertised. 
Advertising  conditions  of  this  sort  is  liable  to  result 
in  doing  harm  to  other  organizations  which  are  striving  to 
be  perfect.  My  advice  to  "An  Observer"  would  be  to  roll 
up  his  sleeves  and  do  a  little  house  cleaning  where  it  is  most 
needed  and  build  up  an  organization  which  will  get  results 
for  every  dollar  expended.  Being  a  supervisory  official  my- 
self, I  cannot  let  this  item  go  without  comment:  if  I  did  I 
should  be  allowing  all  supervisory  officials  to  be  classed  with 
the  inefficient,  which  my  25  years'  experience  tells  me  are 
greatly  in  the  minority.  A.  Supervisor. 


The  Refrigerator  Industry  in  Japan. — A  society  for  the 
organization  of  the  refrigeration  industry  is  being  established  in 
Japan.  Foodstuffs  will  be  conveyed  from  Manchuria  to  Japan 
in  ships  fitted  up  with  refrigerating  apparatus.  Big  refrigerating 
factories  are  to  be  constructed  at  Dairen,  Fousan,  Moji,  Kobe, 
Yokohama,  Tokio  and  Tsingtao,  and  all  railways  will  be  pro- 
vided with  refrigerator  vans.  The  society's  capital  is  fixed  at 
about  £2,000,000  sterling. — The  Engineer,  London. 


A    100-Car,    S.OO'lTon   Freight    Train,  East-Boiind  at   Thehna   on   the   St.   Paul. 

A  Comparison  of  Electric  and  Steam  Motive  Power 

From  Which  It  Would  Appear  That  the  Steam  Locomotive 
Has  About  Outlived  Its  Usefulness. 

By  A.  H.  Armstrong 

Railway  and  Traction  Engineering  Department,  General  Electric  Company. 


DURING  THE  YEAR  1920  the  people  of  the  United  States 
will  pay  out  for  automobiles,  not  commercial  trucks  or 
farm  tractors,  but  pleasure  vehicles,  a  sum  of  money 
considerably  greater  than  the  estimated  requirements  of  our 
steam  railways  for  that  year.  The  railways,  however,  may 
find  it  very  difficult  and  perhaps  impossible  to  secure  the  large 
sums  needed  without  government  aid,  notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  the  continued  operation  and  expansion  of  our  roads  is  of 
vital  necessity  to  the  welfare  and  prosperity  of  the  country 
and  all  its  industries.  The  will  of  the  American  public  has 
always  been  constructive  and  undoubtedly  in  due  time  its 
voice  will  be  heard  and  properly  interpreted  by  its  represen- 
tatives in  Washington  with  the  resulting  enactment  of  such 
laws  as  will  permit  our  railways  to  again  offer  an  attractive 
field  for  the  investment  of  private  capital. 

The  purpose  of  this  paper  is  not  to  discuss  the  politics  of 
the  situation  nor  any  necessary  increase  in  freight  rates  that 
may  be  required  to  make  our  roads  self  sustaining,  but 
rather  to  offer  certain  suggestions  as  to  the  best  manner  of 
spending  the  sums  that  must  ultimately  be  provided  for  new 
construction  and  replacements. 

During  the  war  period  many  lessons  have  been  most  clearly 
brought  home  to  us  and  not  the  least  of  these  is  that  there 
is  something  inherently  wrong  with  our  steam  railroads. 
During  the  three  generations  of  its  development,  we  have 
become  accustomed  to  look  upon  the  steam  engine  as  properly 
belonging  to  the  railway  picture  with  little  thought  given  to 
its  wastefulness  and  limitations,  but  around  which  railway 
practice  of  today  has  gradually  crystallized. 

During  the  winter  of  1917-18  our  railways  fell  down  badly 
when  the  need  was  the  greatest  in  their  history.  It  is  true 
that  the  cold  weather  conditions  were  unprecedented  and 
the  volume  of  traffic  abnormal,  but  the  weaknesses  of  steam 

•Abstract  of  an  address  delivered  before  the  Schenectady  section  of  the 
American  Institute  of  Electrical  Engineers. 


engine  haulage  were  disclosed  in  a  most  startling  and  disas- 
trous manner.  Delayed  passenger  trains  in  cold  weather 
can  be  endured  by  the  traveling  public  in  suffering  silence 
or  voluble  expression,  according  to  temperament,  but  blocking 
our  tracks  with  frozen  engines  and  trains,  serious  reduction 
of  tonnage  in  cold  weather  and  the  prohibitive  delay  in  trans- 
portation of  freight  in  times  of  great  stress  is  quite  another 
thing  and  plainly  indicates  the  inability  of  the  steam  engine 
to  meet  overloads  and  adverse  climatic  conditions. 

In  marked  contrast  to  the  adjoining  steam  engine  divisions, 
the  440  miles  of  electrified  section  of  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee 
&  St.  Paul  continued  to  do  business  as  usual  all  through 
that  trying  winter  of  1917-18.  The  electric  locomotives 
brought  both  freight  and  passenger  trains  over  the  electrified 
tracks  on  schedule  time  or  better;  in  fact,  it  was  quite  cus- 
tomary to  make  up  on  the  440-mile  electric  run  fully  two 
hours  of  the  time  lost  by  passenger  trains  on  adjoining  steam 
engine  divisions.  While  the  results  obtained  upon  the  Chi- 
cago, Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  were  perhaps  more  spectacular 
due  to  the  greater  mileage  electrifically  equipped,  other 
electrified  roads  contributed  similarly  attractive  records.  The 
reliability  and  permanency  of  the  comparison  between  steam 
and  electric  locomotive  haulage  is  sufficiently  guaranteed 
therefore  by  the  results  of  several  years'  operation,  to  justify 
drawing  certain  conclusions  regarding  the  merits  of  the  two 
types  of  motive  power.  The  following  analysis  of  the  rail- 
way situation  is  therefore  offered  for  the  purpose  of  ex- 
posing the  fact  that  railroading  today  is  in  reality  steam  en- 
gine railroading  and  the  general  introduction  of  the  electric 
locomotive  will  permit  fundamental  and  far-reaching  changes 
being  made  in  the  method  and  cost  of  hauling  freight  and 
passenger  trains. 

The  writer  is  not  proposing  the  immediate  electrification 
of  all  the  railways  in  the  United  States,  as  many  roads  of 
lean  tonnage  would  render  no  adequate  return  upon  the  large 
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tii|)ilal  iiui-lmciil  ri<|uir((l,  l>ut  oftVrs  llii-  followinn  lal)U- 
of  int;il  (ipiT.itiiin  statistics  .simply  iis  a  mi'asurf  of  tlii-  man- 
iiitudo  ol  till-  prohli-m  lonfronting  us  in  tin-  future.  In  tlii> 
lountry  it  should  be  noted,  liowever,  that  wc  have  already 
installed  electrii  |)()\ver  stations  durinj^  the  past  M)  yi-ars 
ot|ual  to  twice  the  estimated  capacity  ritiuiri'd  for  tlie  elec- 
trical operation  of  every  mile  of  track  in  the  countr}'  tcxlay. 

The  tonnage  j)a.ssinn  over  the  tracks  of  our  railways  may 
lie  sulKli\iiKd  in  ,i  nio^t  interesting  manner  as  siiown  in 
Taide  1 

TOTAL    TON-MILE    MOVEMENT 

.Ml    Kailways   in    United   States   Year    l*)!)*. 

IVr  cent  1  ...1  iniU-, 

1.      .Misc.    frt.   c.irs  and  contents 42. i  .SI  .i.OilD.OOO.UDU 

1.     Revenue  coal   caii   and   contents 16.23  l')7,i)i)i).i)i)(),i)0<J 

3.  Ijico.   revenue  driver  wt    only 10.90  1 3J, 300, 000.000 

4.  Passenger   cars   all   classes 16.13  1^6,000.000,000 

Total    revenue    trl.    and   passenger 85.56         1,040,300,000,000 

5.  Kailway    cual    5.00  60, hOO. 000,000 

o.  Tenders    all    classes 6.50  78,S0O,0OO,000 

7.  Locomotive    railway    ,-oal 39  4,700,000,000 

S.  Locomotive   non-driving   wt 2.55  31,000,000,000 

Total    non-revenue    14.44  17.i, 100,000. 000 

(irand    ti.tal— all   classes 100.00  1,J15,400,000,000 

The  fir.st  four  items,  representing  85.56  i)er  cent  of  the 
total  ton  miles  made  during  the  year  U)1(S  may  he  regarded 
as  fundamentally  common  to  both  steam  and  electric  opera- 
tion. The  last  four  items,  however,  are  seriously  affected  by 
introducing  the  electric  locomotive  to  the  extent  of  completely 
eliminating  items  6  and  7,  reducing  item  5  by  possibly  80 
per  cent  and  item  8  by  one  half.  Of  the  total  of  14.64  per 
cent  affected,  therefore,  it  may  be  assumed  for  purposes  of 
comparison  that  approximately  12  per  cent  or  146,000,000,- 
000  ton  miles  at  present  hauled  by  steam  engines  over  our 
roads  will  be  totally  eliminated  with  electric  locomotive 
haulage.  This  ton  mileage  eliminated  is  equal  to  over  20 
per  cent  of  items  1  and  2  representing  the  revenue  producing 
freight  traffic  on  our  railways.  In  other  words,  if  all  our 
railwaxs  were  completely  electrified  the_\-  could  carry  one- 
fifth  more  revenue  producing  freight  tonnage  with  no  change 
in  present  operating  expenses  or  track  congestion. 

It  is  evident  that  the  greater  part  of  the  tonnage  reduc- 
tion effected  l:iy  electrification  is  included  in  items  5  and  6 
representing  the  railway  coal  movement  in  cars  and  engine 
tenders.  The  steam  engine  tender  will,  of  course,  entirely 
disappear  while  the  railway  coal  haulage  will  be  largely 
curtailed  b)'  utilization  of  water  as  a  source  of  power  and  the 
estaldishment  of  steam  power  houses  as  near  the  coal  mines 
as  an  aljundant  supply  of  good  condensing  water  and  load 
demand  will  permit.  While  water  power  should  be  utilized 
to  the  fullest  economical  extent,  the  greater  portion  of  the 
railway  power  must  undoubtedly  be  supplied  by  coal,  due  to 
the  unequal  geographical  distribution  of  water  power 
available. 

Two-Thirds  of  the  Coal  Wasted 

Even  with  coal  as  a  source  of  power,  it  ma}-  not  he  fully 
ajipreciated  just  how  enormous  is  the  saving  made  by  burning 
fuel  in  large  modern  power  stations  under  the  most  efficient 
conditions  possible,  instead  of  under  the  boilers  of  36,000 
engines,  which  by  necessity  must  be  designed  and  operated 
for  service  rather  than  for  fuel  economy.  During  the  year 
1918  the  fuel  used  by  railwavs  is  reported  as  shown  in  Table 
II: 

Table  II 
Railway  Fuel    1918 

Total  coal   production — all  grades 678,211.000  tons 

Used  by  steam   railways 163,000.000  tons 

Percentage   of  total 24  per  cent 

Total    oil    marketed    V.    S 355,927.000  bbls. 

Used    by    steam    railways 45.700,000  bbls. 

Percentage    of    total 5.8   per  cent 

Coal   equivalent   of  oil   at  S'A    bbls 13,000.000  tons 

Total    equivalent    railway    coal 176.000,000  tons 

A  quarter  of  all  the  coal  mined  in  the  United  States  is  con- 


sumed on  our  railways  and  the  following  analysis  will  point 
out  .some  features  of  this  extreme  wastefulness  whidi  are 
inseparable  from  steam  engine  o|)eration. 

During  the  year  1910,  exhaustive  tests  were  made  u|)oii  the 
Rocky  Mountain  division  of  the  ('.,  M.  &  St.  I',  to  determine 
the  relation  existing  betwcrn  horse  ))ower  hours  work  done  in 
moving  trains  and  coal  and  water  consumed  on  the  steam 
engines  in  .service.  The  summary,  Table  III,  gives  the  result 
of  these  tests. 

Table  III 

r.      M.     A      ST.     r.      HOCKV      MOUKTAI.V      DIVISION 

Coal   and   Water    Used 

Water  Water  Coal 

per  hp.  per  lb.  coal  per  hp.  hr. 

Tliree    Forks- Piedmont    39.6  5.08  7.75 

Piedmont-Donald    35.4  4.70  7.S4 

Deer    l.odKe-HutIc    39.7  4.85  8.31 

liuttc- Donald    40.4  4.86  8.74 

Ilarlowton  Jenny     38.0  4.09  8.90 

Icnny-Summil     44.2  4.65  9.48 

'I'hrce   Korks-Piedmont    41.4  6.51  6.37 

Piedmont-Donald     40.2  5.63  5.78 

.\vcrage  of  S  tests 39.86  5.04  7.86 

The  al>ove  records  were  obtained  during  the  jxirtion  of  the 
runs  that  the  engines  were  doing  useful  work  in  overcoming 
train  and  grade  resistance,  that  is,  all  .stand-l)y  losses  were 
excluded.  The  through  run.  however,  included  .such  losses 
in  the  following  magnitude. 

Adding  standby  losses  to  the  average  of  7.86  lb.  per  hp. 
obtained  in  the  preceding  eight  tests,  the  total  actual  coal 
consumed  under  the  engine  boiler  in  24  hours  divided  by  the 
actual  work  performed  by  the  engine  was  found  to  be  10.18 
lb.  per  hp.  at  the  driver  rims. 

Table  IV 

STANDBY    LOSSES 

Coal  per  hour 

Fire  banked  in  roundhouse 150  lb. 

Cleaning  fires  for  starting 8O0  lb. 

Coasting   down   grade 950  lb. 

Standing  on   passing  track 500  lb. 

As  the  result  of  this  particular  .series  of  tests  it  was  de- 
termined that  standby  losses  raised  the  coal  consumed  while 
doing  useful  work  by  30  per  cent.  It  should  be  appreciated 
in  this  connection,  moreover,  that  this  value  was  obtained  on 
through  runs  with  no  yard  switching  service  or  adverse  cli- 
matic conditions.  It  may  be  concluded  therefore  that  under 
all  conditions  of  service  fully  one-third  the  coal  burned  on  our 
steam  engines  today  is  absolutely  wasted  in  stand,by  losses 
of  the  general  nature  indicated  above. 

Supplementing  these  tests,  a  thirty-day  record  was  kept 
of  all  coal  used  on  the  entire  Rocky  Mountain  division  and 
the  total  engine,  tender  and  train  movement  reduced  to  horse- 
power hours,  resulting  in  a  value  of  10.53  lb.  coal  consumed 
per  hp.  at  the  driver  rims.  Both  the  above  values  were 
based  upon  constants  of  6  lb.  per  ton  train  resistance  at  all 
speeds  and  seven-tenths  lb.  per  ton  per  degree  of  curvature 
as  determined  in  part  by  dynamometer  car  tests  and  repre- 
.sentative  of  general  railway  operation.  Reducing  the  average 
coal  values  of  test  runs  and  30-day  record  per  hp.  hour  to 
electrical  constants  we  arrive  at  the  results  shown  in  Table  V. 

Table  V 

COAL     EQUIVALENT     PER     KW.     HR. STEAM     OPERATION 

Coal   per  hp.    hr.   at   driver  rims 10.27  lb. 

Coal  per  kw.  hr.  at  driver  rims 13.75  lb. 

Coal  per  kw.  hr.  at  power  supply  on  basis  55  per  cent  efficiency..      7.56  lb. 

It  is  this  last  figure  of  7.56  lb.  of  coal  burned  on  steam 
engines  to  get  the  equivalent  tonnage  movement  of  1  kw. 
hr.  delivered  from  an  electric  power  station  that  is  of  special 
interest  to  this  discussion.  Comparing  coal  and  electrical 
records  on  the  Butte,  Anaconda  &  Pacific  before  and  after 
electrification  results  in  arriving  at  a  value  of  7.17  lb.  of  coal 
previousl}-  burned  on  the  steam  engines  to  ecjual  the  same 
service  now  performed  by  one  kilowatt  hour  input  at  the 
substations,  a  figure  comparing  favorably  with  7.56  lb.  above 
arrived  at  hv  an  entirelv  different  method. 
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Making  due  allowance  for  the  fact  that  Roundup  coal  is 
■somewhat  low  in  heat  units,  it  is  nevertheless  within  the  limits 
of  reasonable  accuracy  to  assume  that  the  steam  engines 
operating  over  all  our  railways  are  consuming  coal  at  a  rate 

Analysis  of   Roundup  Coal  Used 

Fixed  carbon    49.26  per  cent 

Volatile   carbon    38.12  per  cent 

Ash    7.74  per  cent 

Moisture    4.88  per  cent 

B.    t.   u.'s 11>899 


closely  approximating  12.75  lb.  of  coiil  per  kilowatt  hour  of 
useful  work  done,  as  measured  at  the  driver  rims  or  7  lb.  per 
kilowatt  hour  as  measured  at  a  power  station  and  including 
for  convenience  of  comparison  the  transmission  and  con- 
version losses  inherent  to  electrical  operation. 

An  electric  kilowatt  can  be  produced  for  so  much  less  coal 
expenditure  than  7  lb.  that  we  are  now  in  position  finally  to 
forecast  the  approximate  extent  of  the  coal  economy  that 
would  result  from  electrification. 


RELATION     BETWEEN     K\V.     HR.     AND    TON     MILES 

C.   M.   &   St.   P.   Avery-Harlowton,  Year  1918 

Passenger  Freight 

Average    weight    locomotive 300  tons  284  tons 

Locomotive    miles    1918 651,000  1,431,500 

Loco,    ton    miles 195.000,000  407.000,000 

Trailing   ton   miles 434,406,000  2,903,099,000 

Total    ton    miles 629,406,000  3.310,049,000 

Kilowatt    hours    24,890,000  105,287,000 

Watt  hrs.   per  ton   mile 39.6  31.9 

Ratio   loco,    to    total 31%  12.3% 

Watt  hrs.  per  ton  mile  combined  movement  33.2 

Ratio  loco,  to  total  combined  movement.  15.25% 

All  pow-er  values   (Table  VI)   are  given  at  the  point  of 
supply  from  the  Montana  Power  Company  at  100,000  volts, 


Hence  referring  again  to  the  ton  mile  values  of  Taljle  1 : 

Total  ton   miles   1918 1,215,400,000,00« 

Watt   hrs.    ton    mile 40 

Kw.   hrs.   total   movement 48,700.000,009 

Coal  required  ot  7   II).  per  kw.  hr 170,000,000  tons 

The  actual  equivalent  coal  consumed  on  our  steam  rail- 
ways for  the  year  1918  is  given  as  176,000,000  tons,  closely 
approximating  the  figure  of  170,000,000  tons  estimated 
above  from  the  operating  results  obtained  on  the  C,  M.  & 
St.  P.  electrified  zone.  These  several  values  check  so  closely 
as  to  justify  the  completion  of  the  fuel  analysis  of  the  rail- 
ways. Table  VII. 

Taele  VII 

COAL    SAVING    BY-  ELECTRIFICATION 

Total   ton   miles   steam 1,215,400,000,000 

Reduction    by    electrification 146,000,000,000 

Total  ton  miles  electric 1 ,069,400,000,000 

Kw.   hrs.   electric  at  40  watts 42,776,000,008 

Coal  on  basis  214   lb.   per  kw.  hr 53,500,000  tons 

Equivalent   railway  coal   1918 176,000,000  tons 

Saving   by   electrification 1  22,500,000  tons 

The  startling  conclusion  arrived  at  is  that  approximately 
122,500,000  tons  of  coal  or  more  than  two-thirds  the  coal 
now  burned  on  our  6,3,000  steam  engines  would  have  been 
saved  during  the  year  1918,  had  the  railways  of  the  United 
States  been  completely  electrified  along  lines  fully  tried  out 
and  proved  successful  today.  This  vast  amount  of  coal  is 
50  per  cent  greater  than  the  pre-war  exports  of  England, 
and  twice  the  total  amount  consumed  in  France  for  all  its 
railways  and  industries.  Moreover,  the  estimate  is  probably 
too  conservative,  as  no  allowance  has  been  made  for  the 
extensive  utilization  of  water  power  which  can  be  developed 
to  produce  power  more  cheaply  than  by  coal  in  many  favored 
localities. 

From  figures  given,  the  following  conclusion  is  arrived  at 
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and  include  deductions  made  for  the  return  of  power  due 
to  regenerative  braking  of  the  electric  locomotives  on  down 
grades  and  amounting  to  approximately  14  per  cent  of  the 
total.  Owing  to  the  excessive  rise  and  fall  of  the  profile  of 
the  electrified  zone  of  the  C,  M.  &  St.  P.,  its  operation  is 
materially  benefited  by  regenerative  electric  braking  and  the 
value  of  33.2  watt  hours  per  ton  mile  for  combined  and 
passenger  movement  should  possibly  be  raised  to  the  round 
figure  of  40  to  make  it  apply  more  nearly  to  conditions  uni- 
versally obtaining  on  more  regular  profiles. 
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Comparative  Sales  of  60  and  25  Cycle  Transformers 

in  the  matter  of  j)ower  station  capacity  recjuircd  for  complete 
electrification  of  the  railwa)  s  in  the  United  States. 

Railway  Power   Required 

Kw.   hr.   electric  operation   1918 42,776,000,000  kw.   hr. 

Average  load   100  per  cent  load   factor   4,875,000  kw. 

Power  station  capacity  at   50  per  cent  load   factor...  9,750,000  kw. 

It  appears  therefore  that  approximately  10,000,000  kw. 
power  station  capacity  would  have  been  sufficient  to  run  all 
the  railroads  for  the  year  1918,  or  one-half  the  station  capa- 
city which  has  been  constructed  during  the  past  thirty  years. 
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In  (inlcr  dl  in.i.niiiimli-,  ilunlori',  il  is  not  smli  u  loriiiid- 
.ilili'  proMtin  to  lonsiilcr  the  matti-r  of  power  sup])ly  for  our 
iliitnfiitl  railway. >-,  ami  it  Ihtoiih's  evident  also  that  tiie 
railwav  power  demand  will  l)c  sccoiuiar)  to  industrial  and 
niisiellaneous  re(|uirenients. 

Siiili  heinj;  the  ra.se,  the  ([uestion  of  fre(|ueney  of  electric 
power  sujjply  bixonies  of  great  importance,  if  full  IjenetU 
is  to  he  obtained  from  extensive  interconnected  generating  and 


Table  VI! I 

IMIMAlMi     lliWKK    MATIIl.S    CAPACITY     UNITEB    STATKS    YEAR     1918 

Lriilriil   stations y.000,000  kw. 

Kliitric    railways    3.000,000  kw. 

Isol.itr<l   plants    8.000,000  kw. 

Total     20,000,000  kw. 


transmission  systems,  covering  the  entire  country.  Indeed, 
with  the  full  develojinient  of  interconnected  power  s\stems 
suppl)ing  both  railway  and  industrial  load  from  the  same 
transmission  wires,  the  above  assumption  of  50  per  cent  load 
factor  for  the  railway  load  can  be  materially  bettered. 

In  this  connection  a  method  of  limiting  the  troublesome 
peak  load  hitherto  considered  inherent  to  railway  power  sup- 
ply has  been  in  successful  operation  on  the  electrified  ('.,  M. 
&  St.  P.  zone  for  the  past  year.  With  unrestrained  peaks, 
the  load  factor  was  approximately  40  per  cent,  but  this  low 
value  has  been  raised  to  nearly  60  per  cent  by  the  installation 
of  this  inexpensive  and  most  satisfactory  device,  known  as 
the  power  limiting  and  indicating  apparatus. 
Table  IX. 
Lo.KD  Factor  Records,  C.  M.  &  St.  P.,  1919. 

Duration  Load 

of  peak,  factor, 

per  cent  per  cent 

April     6.4  59.3 

May    4.6  56.1 

Tune    1.6  56.5 

"Fuly    0.7  55.6 

August    4.1  54.7 

September      9.5  58.8 

The  above  readings  cover  the  performance  on  the  220 
miles  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  division  supplied  by  seven 
substations  controlled  as  a  unit.  A  load  factor  of  nearly  60 
per  cent  brings  tlie  electric  railway  within  the  list  of  desirable 
customers  and  makes  it  possible  for  power  companies  to 
quote  attractively  low  rates  for  power. 

Returning  again  to  the  question  of  power  suppl}',  it  is  in- 
structive to  note  the  general  trend  toward  a  higher  frequency 
as  evidenced  by  the  turbine  and  transformer  sales  of  the 
General  Electric  Company  during  the  past  decade. 

It  is  quite  evident  that  60  cycles  is  rapidly  becoming  the 
standard  frequency  in  America  and  many  instances  are  of 
record  where  it  has  replaced  lower  frequencies,  principally  25 
cycles.  This  fact  in  no  manner  handicaps  the  future  develop- 
ment of  electric  railways,  as  entirely  satisfactory  power  can  be 
obtained  from  60  cycle  transmission  lines  through  rotary  con- 
verters or  synchronous  motor  generator  sets,  depending  upon 
the  direct  current  trolley  voltage  desired.  Indeed,  a  growing 
appreciation  of  the  declining  importance  of  25  cycle  power 
generation  in  this  countr}'  contributed  largely  to  the  demise 
of  the  single  phase  system  as  its  chief  claim  for  recognition 
is  wiped  out  with  the  introduction  of  the  motor  generator 
substations  required  with  60-cycle  supply. 

From  the  power  station  standpoint,  the  electrification  of 
our  railroads  admits  but  one  conclusion.  We  have  some 
63,000  engines  now  in  operation  and  their  average  combined 
load  amounts  to  approximately  four  million  horsepower  at  the 
driver  rims,  or  only  an  insignificant  total  of  65  hp.  for  each 
engine  owned.  It  is  true  that  owing  to  shopping  and  for 
one  cause  or  another  a  large  proportion  of  these  engines  are 
not  in  active  service  at  all  times,  still  the  average  24-hour 
output  of  each  engine  is  less  than  10  per  cent  of  its  rating. 
In  the  case  of  the  C,  M.  &  St.  P.  electrification,  the  average 
load  of  each  individual  electric  locomotive  is  only  15  per  cent 


of  its  lontiiuiDU-  rating,  but  b\  -uppl)ing  power  to  45  c-leclric 
loiomotives  from  one  transmission  .system,  the  averagi-  lom- 
liined  load  factor  is  raised  to  nearly  60  per  cent,  a  figure 
which  could  even  be  surj)assed  on  roads  of  more  regular 
|)rofile.  Furtliermore,  when  the  railway  load  is  merged  with 
tile  lighting  and  industrial  power  of  the  district  and  the  whole 
diversified  load  supplied  from  the  same  60  cycle  transmission 
and  generating  system,  it  is  (|uitf  evitlent  that  all  the  condi- 
tions are  most  favorable  for  the  efficient  {jroduction  of  |)Ower. 
In  this  country  such  an  achievement  will  j)robably  be  governed 
b\-  the  laws  of  economic  return  upon  the  capital  rL-<|uired, 
because  our  vast  natural  fuel  resources  are  j)oi)ularly  regarded 
as  inexhaustible,  IjuI  in  Kuro|)e  there  is  the  compelling  spur 
of  stern  necessit)'  behind  the  movement  to  econcjmically  utilize 
the  water  j)owers  they  jjosscss  in  jilace  of  the  coal  they  can- 
not get. 

While  the  much  discussed  suiiject  of  power  generation  and 
tran.smission  is  a  very  vital  part  of  the  railway  electrification 
project,  chief  interest  centers  in  the  electric  locomotive  it- 
.self.  Few  realize  what  a  truly  wonderful  development  has 
taken  jdace  in  this  connection  in  a  comi)aratively  few  years 
and  how  peculiarly  fitted  this  type  of  motive  power  is  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  rail  transportation.  Free  from  the  limita- 
tions of  the  steam  Ijoilcr  and  possessing  in  the  elcxtric  motor, 
the  most  efficient  and  flexible  known  means  of  transmitting 
power  to  the  driving  axles,  the  electric  IcKomotive  gives 
promise  of  revolutionizing  present  steam  railway  practice 
when  its  capabilities  become  fully  recognized.  The  only 
limits  placed  upon  the  speed  and  hauling  capacity  of  a  single 
locomotive  are  those  imposed  by  track  alinement  and  standard 
draft  rigging.  Only  questions  of  cost  and  expediency  control 
the  size  of  the  locomotive  that  can  be  built  and  operated  by 
one  man,  as  there  are  no  mechanical  or  electrical  limitations 
that  have  not  been  brushed  aside  by  careful  development. 
Just  what  this  means  in  advancing  the  art  of  railroading  is  as 
}'et  but  faintl}'  grasped  any  more  than  the  boldest  prophet  of 
20  years  ago  could  have  fully  pictured  the  change  that  has 
taken  place  at  the  Grand  Central  terminal,  as  the  result  of 
re])lacing  steam  by  electricity. 

Progress  in  utilizing  the  capabilities  of  the  electric  loco- 
motive has  been  slow.  It  is  hard  to  break  away  from  life- 
long railway  traditions  e.stablished  by  costly  experience  in 
many  cases.  In  con.sequence,  the  electric  locomotive  has  thus 
far  simply  replaced  the  steam  engine  in  nearly  similar  opera- 
ation.  Even  under  such  conditions  of  only  partial  fulfillment 
of  its  possibilities,  the  electric  locomotive  has  scored  such  a- 
signal  operating  success  as  to  justify  giving  it  the  fullest 
consideration  in  future  railway  improvement  plans. 

On  the  C,  M.  &  St.  P.,  42  locomotives  have  replaced  112 
steam  engines  and  are  hauling  a  greater  tonnage  with  reserve 
capacity  for  still  more.  On  this  and  other  roads,  it  has 
set  a  new  standard  for  reliability  and  low  cost  of  operation. 
In  fact,  although  no  official  figures  have  yet  been  published, 
it  is  an  open  secret  that  the  reduction  in  previous  steam  oper- 
ating expenses  on  the  C,  M.  &  St.  P.  are  sufficient  to  show 
an  attractive  return  upon  the  twelve  and  a  half  millions  ex- 
pended for  the  440  miles  of  electrification,  without  deducting 
the  value  of  the  112  steam  engines  released  for  service  else- 
where. As  the  electric  locomotive  is  destined  to  leave  its 
deep  impression  upon  the  development  history  of  our  railways, 
it  is  fitting  that  the  remainder  of  this  address  should  be 
devoted  to  its  consideration. 

Our  steam  engine  construction  is  unsymmetrical  in  wheel 
arrangement,  and  further  handicapped  with  the  addition  of 
a  tender  to  haul  its  fuel  and  water  supply,  must  run  single 
ended.  The  result  has  been  much  congestion  at  terminals  and 
the  necessary  roundhouses,  always  with  the  inevitable  turn- 
table, ash  pits  and  coal  and  water  facilities,  have  occupied 
much  valuable  land  and  in  addition  steam  operation  has 
greatly  depreciated  the  value  of  neighboring  real  estate.  The 
contrast  offered  bv  the  two  large  electric  terminals  in  New 
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York  City  is  too  apparent  to  need  more  than  passing  com- 
ment and  similar  results  may  be  expected  on  the  fulfillment 
of  plans  for  electrifying  the  Chicago  terminals. 

While  it  has  been  a  simple  matter  to  design  electric  loco- 
motives to  run  double  ended  at  the  moderate  speeds  required 
in  freight  service,  the  problem  of  higher  speed  attainment 
■exceeding  60  miles  per  hour,  has  presented  greater  difficulties. 
The  electric  motor  is,  however,  .so  adaptable  to  the  needs  of 
Tunning  gear  design  that  electric  locomotives  are  now  in 
operation  which  can  meet  all  the  requirements  of  high  speed 


of  this  more  complicated  form  of  mechanical  drive  both  in 
this  country  and  abroad. 

The  electric  railway  situation  in  Italy  is  further  compli- 
cated l)y  the  employment  of  three  phase  induction  motors 
with  all  the  attendant  handicaps  of  double  overhead  trolleys, 
low  power  factor,  constant  speeds  and  overheating  of  motors 
resulting  from  operation  on  ruling  gradients  with  motors  in 
cascade  connection.  In  many  re.spects  the  'non-fle.xible  three- 
phase  induction  motor  is  poorly  adapted  to  meet  the  varied 
requirements  of  universal  electrification,  and  in  consequence 


The  Grand  Central  Terminal,  New  York,  as  It  Appeared  in  1906 


passenger  train  running.  These  results  also  are  obtained  with 
less  than  40,000  lb.  total  weight  and  9,500  lb.  non-spring 
borne  or  "dead"  weight  on  each  driving  axle,  and  finally,  but 
not  least,  with  both  front  and  rear  trucks  riding  equally  well, 
■a  success  never  before  achieved  in  locomotives  of  such  large 
capacit}'. 

There  is  as  yet  no  general  acceptance  of  a  standard  design 
of  electric  locomotive.  Geared  side  rod  construction  for  heavy 
freight  service  and  twin  motors  geared  to  a  quill  for  passenger 
locomotives  appear  to  find  favor  with  the  Westinghouse-Bald- 


Italian  engineers  are  still  struggling  with  the  vexing  question 
of  system  which  may,  however,  be  in  a  fair  way  of  settlement 
through  the  adoption  of  a  standard  of  50  cycles  as  the  fre- 
quency of  a  nation  wide  interconnected  power  supply,  thus 
throwing  the  preponderance  of  advantages  to  high  voltage 
direct  current. 

Low  Cost  of  Maintenance 

The  extreme  simplicity  of  the  gearless  motor  locomotive 
appeals  to  many  as  does  its  enviable  record  of  low  mainte- 


The  Grand  Central  Terminal,  New  York,  as  It  Appears  Since  It  Was  Electrified 


•win  engineers,  while  the  General  Electric  Company  goes  in 
for  the  simple  arrangement  of  geared  axle  motors  for  freight 
And  gearless  motors  for  passenger  locomotives.  In  both 
Switzerland  and  Italy  the  side  rod  locomotive  enjoys  an  al- 
most exclusive  field.  How  much  of  this  preference  for  side 
rod  construction  is  due  to  the  restrictions  imposed  by  the  use 
of  alternating  current  motors  is  hard  to  determine,  but  the 
facts  available  indicate  the  uniformly  higher  cost  of  repairs 


nance  cost,  reliability  and  high  operating  efficiency,  as  exem- 
plified by  its  unvarying  performance  in  the  electrified  zone  of 
the  New  York  Central  for  the  past  twelve  years. 

Table  X 
Maintenance  Costs,  New  York  Central 


Number    locomotives    owned 48 

Average   » eight,   tons    118 

Cost  repairs  per  locomotive  mile  (cents)   4.32 


1914 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 

62 

6.1 

63 

73 

73 

118 

118 

118 

118 

118 

4.03 

4.45 

3.78 

4.01 

6.26 
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'riu'  high  cost  of  living  did  not  appi'iir  to  liavf  riadied 
this  favorod  locomotive  until  the  year  I'MS. 

TIk'  rirord.s  on  the  ('.,  M.  &  St.  I*,  locomotive  are  e<iually 
remarkai>K'  when  con.^^idering  their  greater  weight  and  more 
severe  character  of  the  service. 

Tabi.f.   XI 

loniMoiivi-    Maintkn\N(  t   Costs,   C    M.   &  St.    1'. 

1916  1917  1918 

NumlHT    Incoinolivos    owiu-il 20  44  45 

.Xvirauc    weight,    tons 290  290  290 

Cost   repairs  per  locomotive  mile   (cents) 8.21  9.62  10.8" 

In  both  these  instances  the  cost  of  repairs  approaches  closely 
to  .n-  per  100  tons  of  locomotive  weight.  Giving  due  credit 
to  the  excellent  re|)air  sho|)  service  rendered  in  each  case,  it  is 
in.structive  to  note  that  .n-  per  100  tons  maintenance  costs  of 
these  direct  current  kxomotives  is  less  than  half  the  figures 
given  for  any  of  the  alternating  current  locomotives  o[)erating 
in  the  Ihiited  States  or  in  Europe. 

Compared  with  the  cost  of  repairs  of  e(|uivalent  steam 
engines,  the  above  figures  for  electric  locomotives  are  so  very 
favorable   as   to   justify    the    general    statement    tliat    electric 


ditions  so  that  nearly  .iO  per  cent  more  tonnage  tan  be 
handled  by  electric  oj)eration  in  about  80  jur  cent  of  the  time 
it  formerl)  took  to  handle  the  lesser  tonnage  by  steam  engines. 
This  means  a  material  increase  in  lajjacity  of  this  single 
track  line  which  may  be  conservatively  estimated  in  the  order 
of  at  least  50  per  cent  and  probably  more.  In  other  words, 
on  this  ])articular  road,  electrification  has  effected  economies 
which  sufficiently  justify  the  capital  expenditure  incurred 
and  furthermore  has  postponed  for  an  indefinite  period  any 
necessity  for  constructing  a  .second  track  through  this  diffi- 
cult mountainous  country. 

A  careful  study  of  the  seriou.sly  congested  tracks  of  the 
Baltimore  ik  Ohio,  lietween  Grafton  and  Cumberland,  dis- 
closed vitally  interesting  facts.  Company  coal  movement  in 
coal  cars  and  engine  tenders  constituted  over  11  per  cent  of 
the  total  ton  miles  j)assing  over  the  tracks.  In  other  words, 
due  to  the  ver\  broken  profile  of  this  division,  the  efjuivalent 
of  one  train  in  every  nine  is  re(|uired  to  haul  the  coal  burned 
on  the  engines.  Taking  advantage  of  this  fad  and  the  higher 
s])eed  and  liauling  capacity  of  the  electric   locomotive  and  its 


Map  and   Profile   of  the   Cumberland  Division   of  the   Baltimore   &   Ohio 


motive  power  can  be  maintained  for  approximately  one-third 
the  cost  of  steam  engines  for  the  same  train  tonnage  handled. 
As  locomotive  maintenance  is  a  measure  of  reliability  in 
service  and  in  a  way  expresses  the  number  of  engine  failures, 
it  is  quite  in  keeping  with  the  records  available  to  state  also 
that  the  electric  locomotive  has  introduced  a  new  standard  of 
reliability  that  effects  material  savings  in  engine  and  train 
crew  expense  as  well. 

Electrification  and  Operating  Costs 

While  the  first  cost  of  electrification  is  admittedly  high, 
it  may  in  certain  instances  be  the  cheapest  way  to  increase 
the  tonnage  carrying  capacity  of  a  single  track,  especially 
in  mountain  districts  where  construction  is  most  expensive 
and  steam  engine  operation  most  severely  handicapped.  In 
this  connection  a  comparison  of  steam  and  electric  operation 
on  the  C,  M.  &  St.  P.  may  be  summarized  as  follows: 

For  the  same  freight  tonnage  handled  over  the  Rocky 
Mountain  division,  electric  operation  has  effected  a  reduction 
of  221/2  p>er  cent  in  the  number  of  trains,  24.5  per  cent  in  the 
average  time  per  train  and  has  improved  the  operating  con- 


fieedcm  from  dela}s  due  to  taking  on  water  and  fuel,  it  is 
estimated  that  the  three  tracks  now  badly  congested  with 
present  steam  engine  tonnage,  could  earn-  80  per  cent  more 
freight  with  electric  locomotive  operation.  The  coal  output  of 
the  Fairmont  district  is  largely  restricted  by  the  congestion  of 
this  division  and  it  is  probable  that  equal  relief  with  con- 
tinued steam  engine  operation  could  not  be  .secured  without 
the  expenditure  of  a  much  larger  sum  for  additional  track 
facilities  than  would  \x  needed  to  put  electric  locomotives 
upon  the  present  tracks. 

Further  instances  could  be  cited  where  the  benefits  of  elec- 
trification are  badly  needed  and  many  of  these  are  coal  carry- 
ing roads,  among  which  the  Virginian  Railway  stands  out 
conspicuously  as  a  gcwd  opportunit}-  to  make  bcnh  a  necessarj' 
improvement  and  a  sound  investment. 

Reviewing  the  progress  made  in  a  short  twenty  years,  we 
have  seen  the  steam  turbine  and  electric  generator  drive  the 
reciprocating  engine  from  the  stationar}-  power  field.  The 
same  replacement  is  now  taking  place  on  our  ships,  big  and 
small,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  marine  reciprcKating 
engine  is  a  very  good  engine,  indeed,  and  operates  under  the 
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ideal  conditions  of  a  steady  load  and  constant  speed.  And 
now  the  steam  locomotive  must  in  turn  give  way  to  the  electric 
motor  for  the  same  good  reasons  that  the  reciprocating  steam 
locomotive  has  become  obsolete  and  fails  to  respond  to  our 
advancing  needs.  Electritication  affords  a  cheaper  and  better 
means  of  securing  increased  track  capacity  and  improved 
service  than  by  laying  more  rails  and  continuing  the  opera- 
tion of  still  more  steam  engines  in  the  same  old  wasteful  way. 
To  conclude  the  startling  picture  of  our  present  railway 
inefficiency,  we  are  today  wasting  enough  fuel  on  our  steam 
engines  to  pay  interest  charges  on  the  cost  of  completely 
electrifying  all  the  railways  in  the  United  States,  fuel  that 
Europe  stands  in  sad  need  of  and  which  England  and  Ger- 
many, the  pre-war  coal  exporting  countries,  cannot  now  sup- 
ply. With  operating  expenses  mounting  to  82  per  cent  of 
revenue,  in  addition  to  constructive  legislation  and  real  co- 
operation on  the  part  of  the  government  in  the  matter  of 
rates  and  safe  guarding  invested  capital,  is  wise  direction  in 
the  expenditure  of  the  large  sums  that  must  speedily  be  found 
and  used  to  bring  our  railways  abreast  of  the  times.  Accord 
full  honor  to  the  reciprocating  steam  engine  for  the  great 
part  it  has  played  in  the  development  of  our  railways  and 
industries,  but  complete  the  work  by  replacing  it  with  the 
electric  motor  and  enter  upon  a  new  era  of  real  railroading. 


Winter  Railroading  in 

the  East  and  Canada 

THE  RAILROADS  and  Old  Boreas  are  having  unusual  com- 
bats in  all  quarters  this  year.  The  Reid-Newfoundland 
Railway  (narrow  gage),  546  miles  long,  reported  last 
week  an  "express"  train  as  reaching  destination  three  w^eeks 
late.  Some  of  the  snow  drifts  required  days  of  shoveling  and 
the  passengers  reported  that  rations  ran  short;  at  times  fish 
was  about  all  they  had  to  eat.  At  St.  John,  New  Brunswick, 
1,100  freight  cars  in  the  yards  of  the  Canadian  National 
Railways  were  so  buried  in  snow  and  ice  that  only  by  hand- 
shoveling  and  picking  by  large  gangs  of  men  for  many  days 
were  they  extricated. 

From  the  central  part  of  Canada,  which  has  large  forces 
of  experienced  snow  fighters,  we  have  no  unusual  reports; 
but  out  in  Alberta  a  trainload  of  passengers  who  arrived  in 
Edmonton  on  Sunday,  January  25,  six  days  behind  schedule, 
had  such  a  serious  time  that  they  gave  the  newspapers  long 
and  detailed  accounts  of  their  sufferings  supported  by  affi- 
davits. This  was  on  the  Edmonton,  Dunvegan  &  British 
Columbia,  a  line  which  extends  from  Edmonton  about  400 
miles  up  toward  the  North  Pole.  That  region  is  so  thinly 
populated  that  the  one  passenger  train  of  this  railroad  runs 
only  twice  a  week.  Passengers  in  stations  suffered  from  cold, 
and  then,  on  boarding  the  trains,  complained  of  lack  of  drink- 
ing water.  The  thermometer  went  to  60  below  zero,  Fahren- 
heit, and,  according  to  a  mechanical  engineer  who  was  on 
the  train,  the  locomotives  were  all  leaky  or  otherwi,se  out  of 
order,  and  five  of  them  together  failed  to  keep  the  passenger 
cars  warm.  At  McLennan,  the  junction  of  the  Peace  river 
and  the  Spirit  river  lines,  passengers  waiting  for  the  connect- 
ing train  had  to  go  to  dwellings  some  distance  away  to  get 
warm.  One  local  newspaper  prints  the  names  of  67  passen- 
gers who  signed  a  statement  setting  forth  their  discomforts. 
This  road  is  also  in  difficulties  in  regard  to  freight,  grain 
dealers  complaining  to  the  Canadian  government  that  wheat 
to  the  amount  of  a  million  bushels  is  liable  to  be  spoiled  by 
moisture  because  of  lack  of  freight  cars  unless  relief  is  forth- 
coming without  delay. 

On  Monday,  February  16,  northern  New  York  and  a  large 
part  of  New  England  were  visited  by  a  heav}'  snowstorm, 
accompanied  by  high  wind  and  low  temperatures,  and  freight 


traffic  was  almost  paralyzed  before  it  had  fully  recovered 
from  the  difficulties  of  the  storm  of  10  days  previous.  On 
some  branches  and  minor  lines  all  traffic,  both  passenger  and 
freight,  was  suspended  for  12  to  24  iiours  or  more.  At  Syra- 
cuse, N.  Y.,  the  thermometer  registered  10  degrees  below 
zero,  and  all  railroad  lines  north  of  that'  city  were  reported 
on  Monday  as  having  no  trains  moving.  Scores  of  trains 
were  stalled  in  drifts,  and  some  small  villages  had  most  of 
their  food  supplies  eaten  up  by  passengers.  The  main  line 
of  the  New  York  Central  was  kept  open  only  by  the  most 
heroic  efforts  all  the  way  from  Albany,  N.  Y..  westward  to 
Ashtabula,  Ohio.  High-class  freight  was  kept  moving  with 
a  considerable  degree  of  success,  but  the  heavy  freight  trains 
were  motionless.  Buffalo  reported  six  inches  of  snow  and  a 
high  wind,  with  trains  many  hours  late  from  the  .=;outh,  east 
and  west  by  all  roads.  Auburn,  N.  Y.,  reported  no  passenger 
trains  in  or  out  on  Monday.  This  storm  followed  a  thaw, 
and  consequently  switches  were  frozen  at  innumerable  ]ilaces. 

On  Tuesday  there  was  a  decided  rise  in  temperature,  and 
conditions  were  much  improved. 

In  the  storm  of  February  4-5  the  difficulties  in  New  Eng- 
land were  worst  in  .southea.stern  ^Massachusetts  and  in  Rhode 
Island;  but  on  the  16th  trains  were  badly  delayed  in  western 
Massachusetts  and  in  Vermont  and  New  Hampshire.  From 
Concord,  N.  H.,  it  was  reported  that  the  Boston  &  Maine 
was  experiencing  its  worst  tie-up  in  years.  There,  as  in  New 
York,  the  weather  had  been  mild  on  Sunday,  and  on  Monday 
switches  and  side  tracks  were  frozen  solid. 

The  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford  liad  liard  work 
not  only  in  eastern  Massachusetts  but  also  on  its  line  west 
of  the  Hudson  river  (the  Central  New  England).  Prior  to 
the  storm  of  February'  4  the  depth  of  snow  on  the  ground  was 
about  12  inches.  Snow,  sleet,  rain  and  warm  weather  al- 
ternated for  ten  days  and  on  Februar}-  15  a  quick  drop  in 
temperature  froze  ice  over  the  rails  in  many  places  through- 
out the  company's  lines.  Some  through  passenger  trains 
reached  their  destinations  24  hours  behind  time.  As  noted 
last  week,  many  less  important  runs  had  to  be  omitted  alto- 
gether. 

In  New  England,  as  well  as  along  tlie  lines  of  the  New- 
York  Central,  the  demands  of  cities  for  men  in  cleaning 
streets,  and  the  general  high  wages  paid  to  laborers,  made 
very  difficult  the  task  of  securing  help.  The  New  Haven  road 
took  about  1,,?00  men  out  of  freight  houses  to  handle  shovels 
and  picks,  and  about  1,700  were  furnished  by  industries 
adjacent  to  the  railroad,  these  latter  being  used  largely  to 
iielp  in  clearing  freight  yards  and  tracks  other  than  the  im- 
portant main  tracks.  Altogether,  the  New  Haven  had  nearly 
8,000  men  engaged  in  shoveling  and  picking.  Train  crews 
did  a  good  deal  of  shoveling,  and  officers  ran  engines  and 
snowplows. 

Where  the  ice  was  thick  the  snowplows  and  flangers  were 
almost  useless  and  pneumatic  tie-tampers  were  fitted  with 
prone  picks  and  used  with  considerable  success  in  clearing 
switches.  Three  heavy  Jordan  spreaders  were  fitted  with 
steel  teeth  on  their  nose-pieces  and  were  successfully  used 
in  clearing  the  rails.  The.se  special  expedients  for  dealing 
with  ice  were  used  mainly  in  and  around  Providence,  R.  I., 
where  the  ice  formation  was  the  worst.  A  statement  credited 
to  the  Regional  Director  says  that,  in  face  of  tlie  adverse 
conditions,  the  New  Haven  road  did  wonderfully  efficient 
work  toward  recovery. 

On  Tuesday,  the  17th,  the  southern  part  of  Michigan  was 
reported  as  in  the  grip  of  the  winter's  worst  storm,  many 
trains  being  stalled  in  snowdrifts  on  the  Pere  Marquette  and 
the  Grand  Rapids  &  Indiana. 

In  the  region  of  New  York  City  delays  to  trains  because 
of  oljstructed  tracks  were  less  serious  than  farther  north;  but 
large  numbers  of  freight  cars  had  to  be  held  many  hours, 
and   even  days,  because  of  difficulties  of  delivering  in  the 
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city,  wlure  the  trucking  of  freight  was  paralyzed  wor.se  than 
before  for  .10  years  l>ccause  of  snow  and  ice  in  the  streets. 
Tin-  milk  su]iply  was  siTiou.sly  curtaik'd  for  one  day. 


Labor  Threatens  Congress 

A  I  iiKK.\T  or  DEFEAT  for  cverv  nicmljcr  of  Congress  who 
\()tos  for  the  conferees'  report  on  tiie  railroad  bill  was 
(ontaineii  in  a  communication  received  Feljruary  13 
Liy  members  of  Congress  from  the  Plumb  Plan  League. 

"We  say  to  you  very  frankly  that  laljor  is  thoroughly 
aroused  to  the  menacing  potentialities  of  pending  railroad 
legislation,"  the  communication  said,  "and  it  regards  with 
great  alarm,  and  not  without  justification,  the  evil  effects  that 
will  flow  to  the  jjublic  and  particularly  to  the  workers  if  this 
compromi.se  measure  is  enacted. 

"l>ab()r  contends  that  this  legislation  has  been  framed 
solel}-  with  one  interest  in  view — the  aggrandizement  of  a 
powerful  financial  group — and  that  the  public  welfare  will 
l)e  best  served  by  retaining  the  railroads  under  government 
control  for  a  period  of  not  less  than  two  years,  permitting 
fuller  consideration  and  more  equitable  solution  of  this 
vexing  problem." 

The  attention  of  Congressmen  is  called  to  the  statement 
sent  to  editors  by  Mr.  Hines,  with  the  following  comment: 

"It  is  an  illuminating  resume  of  the  direct  benefits  that 
were  attained  during  the  period  of  government  control  of 
railroads  and  sharply  refutes  much  of  the  misrepresentation 
that  has  been  disseminated  by  advocates  of  private  control." 

The  League  also  sent  copies  of  "Labor,"  the  Plumb  plan 
newspaper,  containing  an  editorial  denouncing  the  rate- 
making  and  labor  provisions  of  the  bill  as  agreed  on  by  the 
conferees. 

As  to  the  labor  provisions,  the  following  comment  was 
made:  "Congress  is  being  asked  to  adopt  as  a  substitute 
for  the  vicious  anti-strike  clause  of  the  Cummins  bill  a 
provision  for  adjustment  of  labor  disputes.  This  is  so 
crudely  drawn  and  is  so  manifestly  unfair  to  labor  that  it 
will  add  to  our  industrial  difficulties  instead  of  decreasing 
them." 

Declaring  that,  "a  more  colossal  fraud  was  never  perpe- 
trated on  a  free  people,"  the  reference  being  to  the  rate- 
making  and  financial  provisions  of  the  conferees'  bill,  the 
editorial  closes  as  follows:  "Every  man  w'ho  votes  for  the 
conference  report  should  be  marked  by  his  constituents  and 
retired  to  private  life  at  the  first  opportunity." 

The  announcement  of  a  tentative  agreement  with  the 
President  on  a  plan  for  settling  the  wage  controversy  and 
the  President's  statement  that  federal  control  would  end 
"in  16  days"  caused  no  let-up  in  the  campaign  of  the  labor 
organizations  to  force  a  continuation  of  government  control 
through  the  medium  of  Congressional  action.  A  conference 
of  representatives  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  and 
the  railroad  labor  organizations  with  members  of  the  House 
friendly  to  labor  was  held  at  the  capital  on  the  evening 
of  February  17,  at  which  labor  reiterated  its  demands  for 
an  extension  of  government  control  for  two  years  and  its 
opposition  to  the  labor  provisions  in  the  pending  bill.  While 
the  conference  was  in  session,  however,  word  was  received 
of  the  latest  change  in  the  labor  provisions  of  the  bill 
adopted  during  the  day  by  the  conference  committee  at  the 
suggestion  of  Director  General  Hines,  so  that  disputes  which 
threaten  to  tie  up  interstate  commerce  must  be  referred  to 
a  board  of  labor  appeals  appointed  by  the  President,  in- 
cluding three  representatives  of  the  public,  and  with  a 
provision  that  a  majority  decision  to  be  binding  must  be 
subscribed  to  by  at  least  one  of  the  public  representatives. 

Frank  Morrison,  secretary  of  the  American  Federation 
of  Labor,  who  was  presiding,  then  suggested  that  the  con- 


feren(e  adjourn  suliject  to  call  after  the  rejjort  had  been 
ihorougiily  studied. 

'I'he  new  i)lan  adopted  l)y  tiie  (onfcrcnte  "won't  work," 
said  W.  N.  Doak,  vice-president  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Rail- 
road 'I'rainmen.  "It  migiit  as  well  not  Ik-  created.  If  you 
want  chaos  in  the  country  among  these  men  you  will  get  it 
with  this  sort  of  thing." 

h.  M.  Jewell,  acting  i)resident  of  the  railroad  employees 
(le|)artment  of  tlie  American  Federation  of  Lal>or,  was  also 
([uoted  as  saying  that  the  railroad  workers  "want  to  get  out 
from  under  an  apjx'al  board  and  don't  want  any  more 
lioards  created." 

-Vmong  the  other  labor  officials  jjresent  were  Timothy 
Shea,  acting  president  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive 
Firemen;  L.  E.  Shei)i)ard,  ])resident  of  the  Order  of  Rail- 
road Conductors;  J.  J.  Forrester,  president  of  the  Brotlier- 
hood  of  Railway  Clerks;  W.  H.  Johnston,  president  of  the 
International  Association  of  Machinists;  E.  J.  Manion, 
president  of  the  Order  of  Railway  Telegraphers;  Martin  J. 
Ryan,  president  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Carmen,  and 
C.  J.  McGowan,  acting  assistant  president  of  the  Brother- 
hood of  Boilemiakers  and  Iron  Shipbuilders. 

Among  the  Congressmen  were:  Republicans — Zihlman, 
Maryland;  Nolan,  California;  Murphy,  Ohio;  Burks,  Penn- 
.sylvania;  Sinclair,  North  Dakota;  Baer,  North  Dakota; 
Strong,  Kansas;  Cole,  Ohio;  Garland,  Penn.sylvania;  Morin, 
Penn.sylvania;  Ricketts,  Ohio.  Democrats — Huddleston, 
Alabama;  Ayers,  Kansas;  Sherwood,  Ohio;  Bankhead,  Ala- 
bama; Casey,  Pennsylvania.  Independent — Keller,  Minne- 
sota;  Carss,  Minnesota;   Kelly,  Pennsylvania. 

Resolutions  were  adopted  declaring  that  the  labor  officers 
have  never  endorsed  or  approved  of  either  the  Esch  or 
Cummins  bill,  except  that  part  of  the  Esch  bill  known  as  the 
Anderson  amendment,  which  would  confirm  for  the  future 
all  wage  orders  of  the  Railroad  Administration  until  super- 
seded by  mutual  agreement  or  by  the  decision  of  a  bi-par- 
tisan board.  The  resolutions  also  said :  "All  classes  of 
employees  can  be  properly  represented  on  three  boards  of 
adjustment,  and  by  three  commissions  on  labor  disputes, 
and  there  is  no  necessity  for  additional  boards.  The  present 
bona  fide  and  regular  labor  employees'  organizations  have 
protected,  and  will  properly  protect,  all  railway  employees. 
The  creation  of  additional  boards  will  cause  confusion  and 
create  friction,  thereby  interfering  with  the  present  orderly 
process  of  disposing  of  labor  disputes.  Suppose  the  con- 
ferees recommend  to  Congress  for  adoption  a  bill  that  con- 
tains provisions  for  the  settlement  of  disputes  between  rail- 
roads and  employees  different  than  herein  stated,  we  must 
urge  that  the  proposed  law  be  defeated  in  its  entirety." 

A  final  protest  against  the  return  of  the  roads  was  made 
in  a  letter  addressed  to  members  of  Congress  on  Tuesday 
by  the  heads  of  fourteen  railroad  labor  organizations,  de- 
claring tliat  "receiverships  are  inevitable  if  the  railroads  are 
unscrambled  and  each  left  to  shift  for  itself"  and  that  this 
situation  may  easily  lead  to  "world-wide  bankruptcy."  Gen- 
erally the  labor  organizations  have  taken  the  position  that 
the  pending  railroad  bill  would  put  the  roads  "On  Easy 
Street."  Calling  attention  to  the  "colossal  savings  economies 
and  efficiencies"  under  federal  operation  the  letter  says  a  re- 
version to  private  management  will  mean  an  increase  in 
freight  rates  of  from  25  to  50  per  cent.  "A  matter  of  vital 
interest"  it  continues,  "is  the  enlisting  of  the  employees  so 
that  they  will  work  harmoniously,  willingly  and  efficiently. 
It  is  a  colossal  waste  to  exclude  from  railway  operations  the 
contributions  of  2,000,000  men  with  lifelong  experience  in 
the  railway  industry." 


New  co.\l  discoveries  have  been  made  in  southern  Chile.  One 
of  these,  near  La  Union,  is  estimated  to  contain  40,000,000  tons, 
and  a  special  railway  is  being  built  to  the  Rapallo  Station. 


New  Tribunal  Proposed  to  Settle  Wage  Demands 


President  and  Mr.  Hines  Refuse  Decision  Before  March  1,  But 
Persuade  Employees  to  Await  Investigation 


Washington,   D.  C. 


PRESIDENT  Wilson  has  averted  the  strike  of  the  main- 
tenance of  way  employees  ordered  for  February  17,  but 
the  troublesome  and  persistent  question  of  railroad 
wages,  like  the  rate  question  and  several  others,  has  been  put 
over  for  settlement  after  the  return  of  the  railroads  to  private 
ownership.  The  answer  of  the  President  given  to  the  rail- 
road labor  organizations  on  February  13,  in  accordance  with 
the  recommendations  submitted  to  him  in  a  report  by  Director 
General  Hines,  does  not  settle  the  matter,  but  postpones  the 
issue  for  further  investigation  and  for  a  decision  by  a  new 
tribunal  which  will  function  after  the  relinquishment  of  the 
railroads.  Just  what  this  tribunal  will  be  and  how  much  has 
been  settled  was  left  somewhat  in  doubt  by  the  manner  of  the 
announcement,  but  the  conferees  on  the  railroad  bill  rewrote 
the  labor  provisions  on  Monday  for  the  purpose  of  insuring 
that  it  will  be  the  proposed  board  of  labor  appeals.  After 
stating  the  "unalterable  position  of  the  government"  the 
President  announced  the  steps  he  proposed  to  carry  out.  The 
reply  of  the  labor  leaders  was  not  quite  responsive  to  his 
statement,  but  outlined  the  steps  they  proposed  to  cany  out. 

President  Wilson  repeated  his  statement  of  last  August 
that  a  temporary  basis  of  living  cost  ought  not  to  be  made 
the  occasion  for  a  permanent  wage  increase,  but  in  order  that 
the  consideration  of  wage  matters  should  not  be  postponed 
indefinitely  he  proposed  to  bring  about  the  earliest  practicable 
organization  of  any  machinery  provided  by  the  pending  rail- 
road legislation  for  dealing  with  wage  matters  or,  in  the  event 
that  no  such  provision  is  made  by  law,  to  use  his  influence 
to  get  the  companies  and  the  employees  to  agree  on  a  special 
tribunal  to  settle  the  matter.  He  also  promised  to  constitute 
a  committee  of  experts  to  begin  an  immediate  investigation 
of  the  entire  problem  for  the  purpose  of  expediting  its  solu- 
tion. Meanwhile  he  requested  that  the  organization  which 
had  a  strike  order  outstanding  withdraw  it  immediately. 

To  this  the  labor  leaders  replied  objecting  to  wait- 
ing for  the  creation  of  a  tribunal  by  legislation  but 
tentatively  accepting  the  proposal  for  the  creation  of  a 
tribunal  joint  agreement  of  the  railroads  and  the  em- 
ployees by  promising  to  submit  it  to  their  constituencies 
at  a  meeting  called  for  February  23  at  Washington 
with  certain  conditions,  including  one  that  a  binding  de- 
cision be  handed  down  within  60  days  after  the  agreement  to 
establish  the  tribunal.  They  asked  that  meanwhile  the  Presi- 
dent secure  the  agreement  of  the  railway  executives  and  they 
specified  that  the  special  commission  should  be  composed  of 
an  equal  number  of  representatives  selected  by  each  side. 
Director  General  Hines  on  Monday  telegraphed  to  T.  De 
Witt  Cuyler,  chairman  of  the  Association  of  Railway  Execu- 
tives, asking  him  to  designate  a  committee  to  meet  at  Wash- 
ington with  Railroad  Administration  officials  to  discuss  "rail- 
road wage  questions  and  related  subjects." 

As  it  is  likely  that  the  Esch-Cummins  bill  which  provides 
machinery  for  the  settlement  of  wage  disputes,  including 
a  board  representing  the  public,  will  become  a  law  about  as 
soon  as  any  plan  agreed  upon  at  a  meeting  on  February  23 
could  be  put  into  effect,  there  appears  to  be  a  question  as  to 
whether  the  law  can  be  forestalled  in  the  way  suggested  by 
the  labor  leaders.  As  the  President  later  referred  to  their 
reply  as  "indicating  the  purpose  of  the  organizations  gen- 
erally to  conform  to  the  principles"  of  his  message,  he  ap- 
parently did  not  consider  their  interpretation  of  his  proposal 
as  any  usurpation  of  executive  authority. 

Mr.  Hines  conferred  on  Sundav  with  Senator  Cummins 


and  submitted  a  revised  draft  of  the  labor  provisions  of  the 
bill  intended  to  make  sure  that  it  will  fit  the  present  case  and 
this  was  adopted  with  some  modification  on  Monday  by  the 
Conference  Committee.  Therefore  unless  the  President  should 
anticipate  the  legislation  by  the  creation  of  an  independent 
tribunal  the  wage  question  will  be  referred  to  a  board  com- 
posed of  three  representatives  of  the  public,  three  of  the  rail- 
roads and  three  of  the  employees,  with  a  provision,  that  a 
majority  decision  to  be  binding  shall  be  subscribed  to  by  at 
least  one  of  the  public  representatives. 

Although  neither  the  President  nor  Mr.  Hines  yielded  to 
the  renewed  demands  for  further  increases  in  wages,  it  turns 
out  that  the  statement  published  last  week  that  they  had 
refused  them,  which  was  based  on  information  that  they  had 
neither  given  nor  promised  any  higher  rates  of  pay,  was 
somewhat  too  positive.  They  did  refuse  to  accede  to  the  de- 
mands, but  they  did  so  by  declining  to  render  a  final  decision 
as  insisted  upon  by  the  labor  officers  during  the  short  remain- 
ing period  of  federal  control.  Director  General  Hines  said 
in  his  report  that  criticism  of  the  Railroad  Administration 
for  postponing  a  final  decision  would  not  be  warranted  be- 
cause "it  is  physically  impossible  for  the  Railroad  Adminis- 
tration to  dispose  of  these  matters." 

The  President  did  settle  the  doubt  which  had  persi.sted  in 
some  quarters  as  to  whether  the  insistence  on  the  wage  de- 
mands might  not  create  a  situation  which  would  lead  to  a 
further  retention  of  the  railroads  by  the  government.  This 
doubt  had  been  created  by  positive  statements  by  labor  leaders 
that  the  roads  would  not  be  returned  on  March  1,  but  it  was 
probably  effectively  dispelled  by  his  statement  tliat  "federal 
control  will  end  in  16  days,"  to  which  he  added  that  it  was 
proper  that  he  reassure  the  employees  that  their  claims  would 
be  properly  and  promptly  disposed  of. 

By  giving  a  new  lease  of  life  to  the  wage  demands  the 
President  also  settled  for  the  time  being  the  newspaper  talk 
about  a  general  railroad  strike.  The  officers  of  14  of  the  IS 
organizations  that  had  presented  demands,  only  two  of  which 
had  threatened  a  strike,  promptly  accepted  the  President's 
proposals,  with  some  interpretations  of  their  own.  These 
included  W.  G.  Lee  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Train- 
men, who  had  ordered  a  strike  vote  and  had  served  a  30-day 
notice  upon  the  Railroad  Administration.  The  fifteenth  or- 
ganization was  the  United  Brotherhood  of  Maintenance  of 
Way  Employees  and  Railway  Shop  Laborers,  which  had 
definitely  ordered  a  strike  for  February  17,  and  which  did 
not  join  with  the  other  organizations  in  replying  to  the 
President's  proposal.  The  strike  order  was  not  postponed 
until  after  Mr.  Hines  had  followed  the  President's  statement 
with  a  strong  telegram  to  President  Barker  of  the  maintenance 
employees'  organization,  informing  him  that  such  a  strike 
would  merely  cause  a.  loss  of  the  brotherhood's  status,  after 
the  President  had  sent  him  another  telegram,  and  after  the 
officers  of  the  other  organization  had  brought  considerable 
pressure  to  bear  upon  him. 

Mr.  Barker  telegraphed  Mr.  Hines  Saturday  night  that  the 
strike  had  been  indefinitely  postponed  in  compliance  with 
recommendations  of  the  brotherhood's  committee  at  \\'ash- 
ington. 

The  plan  of  settlement  announced  from  the  White  House 
on  Saturday,  February  14,  leaves  the  railroad  wage  question 
'about  where  it  was  when  the  railroads  were  taken  over  in 
December,  1917.  At  that  time  practically  all  classes  of  rail- 
road employees  were  demanding  increases  in  wages  to  keep 
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[Kuc  with  tlir  iuiTt'iused  cast  of  living  or  witli  increases  wliirh 
some  of  tlie  clas.si>s  liad  already  receivitl.  When  tlie  demands 
were  later  presented  before  the  Railroad  Wage  Coimiiission 
the  eonunission  estimated  that  thev  amounti'd  to  at)Out  one 
billion  dollars  a  year.  At  the  present  time  the  railroads  are 
eonfronted  with  more  demands  from  practically  all  classes  of 
railroad  labor,  amounting  to  somethinj;  like  a  billion  dollars 
a  year,  to  meet  the  iiinlier  cost  of  livinj.;  ;uid  to  estal)Iish  proper 
relationships  l)etwt.rn  various  cla.sses.  In  I'M 7  there  was  no 
e.stablished  trilmnal  ready  to  pass  upon  the  (juestion,  but  it 
had  been  left  in  the  liands  of  the  Presitlcnt  l)y  the  railroad 
exet'Utives  and  with  some  reservations  by  the  lal)or  unions. 
At  that  time  the  railroads  were  awaiting  a  decision  from 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  on  their  application 
for  an  increase  in  rates  to  help  them  pay  for  wage  advances 
they  iiad  already  made.  For  some  time  now  the  railroad 
com|)anies  have  l)een  preparing  to  ask  the  commission  for 
another  increase  in  rates  to  enable  them  to  pay  for  the  wage 
increases  as  well  as  other  advances  in  operating  costs  that 
have  l)een  made  during  the  past  two  years.  The  principal 
points  of  difference  in  the  situation  as  it  exists  today  and  as 
it  was  at  the  end  of  1917  is  that  both  the  rate  base  and  the 
wage  base  from  which  calculations  now  must  start  are  higher 
than  they  were,  the  rate  base  being  about  30  per  cent  higher 
and  the  wage  base  about  50  per  cent  higher.  However,  the 
provisions  of  the  Esch-Cummins  l)ill,  reported  to  Congress 
this  week,  and  the  fact  that  all  wage  advances  since  1917 
have  lieen  made  by  governmental  authority,  give  a  greater 
degree  of  assurance  tlian  has  existed  heretofore  that  any  new 
ones  will  be  reflected  in  the  rate  level. 

No  authoritative  estimate  of  the  total  wage  increase  de- 
manded has  been  made,  but  Director  General  Hines  in  his 
report  says  his  wage  board  has  estimated  that  merely  to 
equalize  all  employees  on  the  basis  of  the  average  increase  of 
a  group  of  5  per  cent  of  the  employees  would  cost  $375,000,- 
000  a  year  and  that  even  this  small  group  as  well  as  the 
others  is  now  demanding  large  additional  increases. 

As  announced  in  last  week's  issue.  President  Wilson  re- 
ceived a  committee  representing  the  IS  organizations  of  rail- 
road employees  (although  there  was  some  cjuestion  as  to 
whether  it  was  authorized  to  represent  the  maintenance  of 
way  employees)  at  their  recjuest  on  the  south  portico  of  the 
\\'hite  House  on  February  13.  He  handed  them  a  prepared 
statement  containing  his  answer  to  their  demands  and  his 
proposals,  based  on  a  report  and  recommendations  submitted 
to  him  l)v  Director  General  Hines  on  the  day  before,  together 
with  communications  representing  the  demands  of  the  15  or- 
ganizations. This  was  the  first  personal  conference  that  the 
President  has  held  since  his  illness  with  any  one  Ijut  mem- 
bers of  his  family,  physicians,  visiting  royalty  and  one  or  two 
of  his  closest  associates. 

Timothy  Shea,  president  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotiv'e 
Firemen  and  Enginemen;  B.  M.  Jewell,  acting  president  of 
the  Railwa}-  Employees'  Department  of  the  American  Federa- 
tion of  Lat)or,  and  E.  J.  Manion,  president  of  the  Order  of 
Railroad  Telegraphers,  who  constituted  the  committee,  talked 
with  the  President  for  5  or  10  minutes  and  went  awa\- 
promising  to  submit  a  reply  within  24  hours.  Meanwhile 
J.  B.  Mallo)-  and  a  committee  representing  the  maintenance 
of  way  brotherhood  and  W.  G.  Lee  and  a  committee  represent- 
ing the  trainmen,  who  had  placed  their  organizations  on  a 
slightly  different  basis  from  the  others  by  ordering  a  strike 
in  the  case  of  the  first  organization,  and  by  breaking  oft"  the 
agreement  in  the  case  of  the  second,  had  called  on  Director 
General  Hines,  who  had  promised  to  give  them  each  a  reply 
in  writing,  taking  the  same  position  as  that  announced  by  the 
President. 

The  labor  executives  except  those  representing  the  main-  . 
tenance  of  way  Ijrotherhood  held  a  series  of  conference^  at 
the  American  Federation  of  Labor  building  and  drafted  their 
reply  to  the  President,  which  was  submitted  to  him  shortly 


after  noon  on  Saturday,  after  which  it  was  given  out,  together 
with  copies  of  the  President's  statement,  Mr.  Hines'  report  to 
him  and  .some  of  the  correspondence  between  Mr.  Hines  and 
the  15  organizations. 

President  Wil.son's  statement  of  I'ebruary  l.i  was  as  fol- 
lows : 

President  Wilson  Proposes  New  Wage  Tribunal 

I  address  you  as  the  chief  executives  of  llie  largest  railroad 
orfianizations,  wliidi  arc  among  the  most  imixjriaiil  industrial 
democracies  in  the  couiilry.  I  ask  you  to  bring  tliis  mcssaKc  and 
its  enclosure  to  the  attention  of  your  members  on  all  the  railroads 
to  tile  end  tliat  they,  at  lirsl  hand,  may  understand  the  govern- 
ment's view  as  to  the  present  situation.  I  am  confident  that  with 
this  personal  understanding  on  their  part  they  will  see  that  the 
position  of  tlie  government  is  not  only  just  <o  all  interests,  but 
is,  indeed,  unalterable,  and  also  protects  the  interest  of  the  rail- 
road employees.  The  fundamental  theory  of  labor  organizations 
is  that  their  membership  is  intelligent  and  capable  of  reaching 
enlightened  conclusions,  and  I  think  it  is  of  paramount  impor- 
tance at  the  present  time  that  this  great  body  of  American  citi- 
zens shall  have  the  fullest  opportunity  personally  to  consider  the 
national  i)roblem  of  railroad  wages  in  its  national  aspect  and  shall 
not  in  the  al)scncc  of  this  opportunity  form  erroneous  impressions 
on  the  basis  of  local  or  fragmentary  information. 

I  have  received' two  letters  on  this  general  subject  signed  by 
all  but  two  of  the  executives  to  whom  this  letter  is  addressed. 
I  have  read  those  letters  with  the  greatest  care  and  have  taken 
them  fully  into  consideration. 

On  the  25th  of  last  August,  I  publicly  announced  the  conviction 
that  a  large  permanent  and  general  increase  in  railroad  wages 
ought  not  to  be  made  upon  the  basis  of  the  level  of  the  cost  of 
living  then  prevailing  if  that  cost  of  living  level  were  to  be 
merely  temporary,  and  I  counselled  railroad  employees  to  hold 
their  demands  in  abeyance  until  the  time  should  arrive  when  it 
could  reasonably  be  determined  whether  that  level  of  the  cost  of 
living  was  temporary  or  not.  They  have  patriotically  and 
patiently  pursued  this  course  and  in  general  have  shown  an 
admirable  spirit  in  doing  so. 

I  then  anticipated  and  made  it  clear  in  my  public  statement 
that  the  time  for  determining  whether  or  not  the  level  of  the 
cost  of  living  was  such  as  to  be  the  basis  of  a  readjustment  of 
wages  might  not  arrive  until  after  the  expiration  of  federal  con- 
trol and  accordingly  gave  my  assurance  to  the  railroad  employees 
that  in  that  event  I  would  continue  to  use  the  influence  of  the 
executive  to  see  that  justice  was  done  them. 

Federal  control  will  end  in  16  days  and  in  accordance  with 
the  policy  as  explained  to  the  employees,  it  is  now  eminently 
reasonable  and  proper  that  I  take  such  steps  as  will  reassure 
them  that  their  claims  will  be  properly  and  promptly  disposed 
of.  This  is  all  the  more  necessary  because  inevitably  the  change 
from  federal  control  to  private  control  will  in  the  absence  of 
special  provision  involve  delay  in  dealing  with  these  matters 
which  could  not  be  otherwise  than  disquieting  to  the  employees. 

I  wish,  therefore,  to  announce  to  all  railroad  employees  at  this 
time  that  I  propose  to  carry  out  the  following  steps : 

1.  In  the  event  that  in  connection  with  the  return  to  private 
control  provision  shall  be  made  by  law  for  machinery  for  dealing 
with  railroad  wage  matters  I  shall  promptly  use  my  influence, 
and  so  far  as  such  law  confers  power  upon  me  I  shall  promptly 
exercise  that  power,  to  bring  about  the  earliest  practicable 
organization   of  the   machinery  thus   provided, 

2.  In  the  event  that  no  such  provision  is  made  by  law  for 
dealing  with  these  matters  I  shall  employ  the  influence  of  the 
executive  to  get  the  railroad  companies  and  the  railroad  em- 
ployees to  join  promptly  in  the  creation  of  a  tribunal  to  take 
up  these  problems  and  carry  them  to  a  conclusion. 

3.  I  shall  at  once  constitute  a  committee  of  experts  to  take 
the  data  already  available  in  the  various  records  of  the  United 
States  Railroad  Administration,  including  the  records  of  the 
Lane  commission,,  and  of  the  Board  of  Railroad  Wages  and 
Working  Conditions,  and  to  analyze  the  same  so  as  to  develop 
in  the  shortest  possible  time  the  facts  bearing  upon  a  just  and 
reasonable  basis  of  wages  for  the  various  classes  of  railroad 
employees  with  due  regard  to  all  factors  reasonably  bearing  upon 
the  problem  and  specifically  to  the  factors  of  the  average  of 
wages   paid    for   similar  or  analogous   labor   for   other   industries 
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in  this  country,  the  cost  of  living,  and  a  fair  living  wage,  so  as 
to  get  the  problems  in  shape  for  the  earUest  possible  final  dis- 
position. The  views  of  this  board  will  serve  as  a  guide  to  me 
in  carrying  out  the  assurance  I  gave  to  the  employees  last  sum- 
mer that  I  would  use  the  full  influence  of  the  executive  to  see 
that  justice  was  done  them  and  will,  I  believe,  be  a  means  of 
avoiding  what  might  otherwise  be  a  long-drawn  out  investigation 
of  facts.  While  I  propose  to  act  at  once  in  regard  to  this  matter, 
and  to  avoid  any  delay  in  doing  so,  I  shall,  nevertheless,  invite 
the  co-operation  of  the  railroad  corporations  and  believe  they  will 
appreciate  that  it  is  to  their  interest,  as  well  as  to  the  public 
interest,  to  get  these  matters  promptly  settled. 

I  am  sure  it  will  be  apparent  to  all  reasonable  men  and  women 


only  as  temporary.  This  high  cost  of  living  (which  in  some 
respects  has  become  even  higher  but  in  other  respects  has  already 
begun  to  respond  to  the  corrective  factors  which  have  been  and 
are  at  work)  is  the  product  of  innumerable  influences,  many  of 
them  of  world-wide  operation.  In  the  nature  of  things  these 
readjustments  could  not  come  with  rapidity.  The  camjiaign 
which  the  government  has  inaugurated  to  aid  in  controlling  the 
cost  of  living  has  been  steadily  gaining  in  momentum,  will  con- 
tinue to  be  aggressively  conducted,  and  I  believe  will  have  an 
increasingly  beneficial  effect,  and  this  notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  some  of  the  most  needed  remedial  measures  which  I  recom- 
mended to  Congress  have  not  been  adopted.  However,  prepara- 
tion, consideration  and  disposition  of  these  important  wage  mat- 
ters ought  not  in  my  opinion  to  be  postponed  for  a  further  in- 
definite period,  and  I  believe  the  matters  involved  ought  to  be 
taken  up  and  disposed  of  on  their  merits  at  the  earliest  practicable 
tune. 

Pending  the  consideration  of  these  problems  by  the  director 
general  of  railroads  and  by  me,  at  least  one  class  of  railroad 
employees  has  indicated  its  unwillingness  to  await  a  conclusion 
and  lias  announced  its  intention  of  striking.  A  strike  of  railroad 
employees  would  at  any  time  be  highly  injurious  to  the  public 
and  particularly  at  this  time  would  be  harmful  not  only  to  the 
entire  country,  hut  to  the  railroad  employees  as  well.  Any  inter- 
ruption of  transportation  will  of  course  have  a  serious  adverse 
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in  railroad  service  that  these  momentous  matters  must  be  handled 
by  an  agency  which  can  continue  to  function  after  March  1. 
and  therefore  cannot  at  the  present  stage  be  handled  to  a  con- 
clusion by  the  Railroad  Administration. 

The  accompanying  report  which  the  director  general  of  rail- 
roads has  made  to  me  makes  it  clear  that  it  has  been  wholly 
impracticable  for  the  Railroad  Administration  to  dispose  of  these 
matters  up  to  the  present  time.  Not  only  were  the  demands  for 
general  wage  increases  necessarily  held  in  abeyance  by  reason  of 
the  policy  announced  by  the  government  last  summer,  but  the  de- 
mands for  increases  to  correct  inequalities  were  so  general  and 
far-reaching  as  to  become  in  themselves  demands  for  general 
wage  increases  and  were  so  complex  and  conflicting  that  despite 
continuous  application  on  the  part  of  the  Board  of  Railroad 
Wages  and  Working  Conditions  and  the  other  agencies  of  the 
Railroad  Administration,  the  subjects  could  not  be  presented 
for  even  preliminary  consideration  by  the  director  general  until 
the  present  montli,  and  then  in  an  incomplete  form  and  with  a 
lack  of  ability  on  the  part  of  the  wage  board  to  reach  an  agree- 
ment growing  out  of  the  largely  conflicting  condition  of  the  data 
as  presented. 

Not  quite  six  months  have  elapsed  since  I  expressed  my  belief 
and  hope   that  the   then  high  cost   of  living  could  be  regarded 
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effect  upon  the  industrial  life  of  the  nation  at  a  peculiarly  critical 
period. 

Under  the  circumstances,  therefore,  I  have  the  right  to  request 
and  I  do  request  that  any  railroad  labor  organization  which  has 
a  strike  order  outstanding  shall  withdraw  such  order  immediately 
and  await  the  orderly  solution  of  this  question.  The  railroad 
men  of  America  have  stood  loyally  by  their  government  through- 
out the  war — they  must  in  the  public  interest  and  in  their  own 
interest  continue  to  do  so  during  this  delicate  period  of  readjust- 
ment. 

I  believe  that  every  intelligent  railroad  employee  will  recognize 
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tilt'  cxtrctiu'  imporiaiice  of  continued  co-opcralion  with  tlie  gov- 
irninont  in  this  matter,  and  that  any  otlier  course  will  prove  not 
only  a  urave  injury  to  the  public,  of  whicii  railroad  lalior  is  such 
an  important  jiart,  hut  a  serious  blow  to  the  important  principle 
of  collective  harKainiiiK  and  will  meri'ly  delay  rather  than  expe- 
dite tlic  just  and  prompt  solution  of  these  important  matters. 
This  was  addressed  to  15.  M.  Jewell,  acting'  president,  Railway 
KiTiployees"  l)e|iartmcnt,  American  Federation  of  Lahor ;  W.  S. 
Stone,  grand  chief,  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engineers;  Tim- 
othy Shea,  acting  president,  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Firemen 
and  Knginemcn ;  L.  E.  Sheppard,  president.  Order  of  Railway 
Conductors;  \V.  G.  Lee,  president,  Brotherhood  of  Railway  Train- 
men; S.  E.  Hcherling,  president,  Switchmen's  Union  of  North 
America;  E.  J.  Manioii,  president,  Order  of  Railroad  TeleKrapli- 
ers  ;  James  W.  Kline,  general  president.  Brother  of  Blacksmiths 
and  Helpers;  William  H.  Johnston,  president.  International  Asso- 
ciation of  Machinists;  Martin  F.  Ryan,  general  president.  Brother- 
hood of  Railway  Carmen  of  America ;  Louis  Wcyand,  acting 
jiresident.  Brotherhood  of  Boilermakers  and  Iron  Shiplmildcrs ; 
John  J.  Ilynes.  international  president,  Amalgamated  .Sheet  Metal 
Workers  International  Alliance;  James  P.  Noonan,  international 
president.  International  Brotherhood  of  Electrical  Workers ;  A.  E. 
Barker,  grand  president.  United  Brotherhood  of  Maintenance  of 
W'ay  Employees  and  Railway  Shop  Laborers ;  James  J.  Forrester, 
general  president.  Brotherhood  of  Railway  Clerks ;  D.  W.  Holt, 
president.  Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Signalmen  of  America. 

The  reply  sent  to  the  President  on  February  14,  signed  by 
all  of  tlie  above  or  their  representatives,  except  Mr.  Barker, 
was  as  follows: 

Labor  Leaders  Call  Meeting  to  Accept 

President's  Proposal  vi^ith  Interpretations 

We,  the  undersigned  chief  executives  of  the  railway  labor 
organizations  signatory  hereto,  have  been  jointly  conferring  on 
your  letter  of  February  13,  and  note  the  following  conclusions 
have  been  reached  by  you : 

1.  "Consideration  and  disposition  of  these  important  w-age 
matters  ought  not  in  my  opinion  be  postponed  for  a  further  in- 
definite period,  and  I  believe  the  matters  involved  ought  to  be 
taken  up  and  disposed  of  on  their  merits  at  the  earliest  practica- 
ble time." 

We  understand  from  this  that  you  are  referring  to  the  policy 
of  the  government  as  announced  August  25,  1919,  and  that  you 
now  believe  the  time  has  arrived  when  prompt  disposition  of 
general  wage  increases  for  railway  labor  should  be  made.  In 
the  interest  of  labor  in  general,  and  especially  railroad  labor  and 
railroad  operation,  we  are  extremely  gratified  to  note  that  you 
now  recognize  the  necessity  for  promptly  disposing  of  these  vex- 
atious problems ;  also  that  you  recognize  that  railroad  labor  has 
patriotically  and  loyally  complied  with  your  request  of  August 
25,  1919. 

2.  We  are  further  gratified  to  note  that  you  now  state  that 
due  regard  shall  be  given  "to  all  factors  reasonably  bearing  upon 
the  problem,  and  specifically  to  the  factors  of  the  average  of 
wages  paid  for  similar  or  analogous  labor  for  other  industries  in 
this  country,  the  cost  of  living,  and  a  fair  living  wage." 

W'e  have  been  especially  pleased  with  your  recognition  of  these 
principles.  It  has  been  our  feeling  that  the  present  movement 
has  been  different  from  what  is  ordinarily  termed  a  wage  move- 
ment. 

W'e  have  felt  that  our  wages  should  be  adjusted  to  meet  radical 
changes  in  living  conditions,  and  that  the  government  was  morally 
bound  to  consider  the  situation,  and  to  assure  us  as  far  as  possible 
that  this  would  be  done  before  the  termination  of  federal  control 
of  the  railroads. 

During  the  entire  period  of  the  war  we  felt  and  acted  upon 
the  principle  that  our  country's  emergency  was  not  a  period  for 
demanding  an  improvement  in  our  econoinic  conditions.  We 
have  been  reluctant  to  believe  that  the  Railroad  Administration 
could  not  finally  dispose  of  these  wage  matters  before  the  expira- 
tion of  government  control,  and  are  greatly  disappointed  that 
after  due  consideration  you  also  think  that  this  is  impracticable. 

We  understand  from  your  letter  that  you  have  definitely  decided 
that  the  subject  matter  must  be  dealt  within  one  of  the  two  fol- 
lowing methods: 

1.  "In  the  event  that  in  connection  with  the  return  to  private 
control  provision  shall  be  made  by  law  for  machinery  for  dealing 


with  railroad  wage  mailers  1  shall  promjjtly  use  my  influence, 
and  so  far  as  such  law  confers  power  upon  me.  I  shall  promptly 
exercise  that  power,  to  bring  about  the  earliest  i)racticablc  organ- 
ization of  the  machinery  thus  provided." 

2.  "In  the  event  that  no  such  provisiim  is  ma<le  by  law  for 
dealing  with  these  matters.  I  shall  employ  the  intluenre  of  the 
executive  to  get  the  railroad  comjianies  and  the  railroad  em- 
jiloyees  to  join  promptly  in  the  creation  of  a  tribunal  t'<  take 
up  these  problems  and  carry  them  to  a  conclusifin." 

In  this  connection  we  have  been  pressing  the  necessity  for 
immediate  relief,  and  urge  that  you  do  not  require  us  to  await 
the  creation  of  a  tribunal  by  legislation  to  deal  with  this  problem. 
We  feel  justified  in  saying  that  we  do  not  believe  that  railroad 
employees  will  willingly  accept  any  plan  which  contemplates 
delay. 

It  is  our  earnest  coiniction  that  the  situation  warrants  us 
urging  that  you  promjitly  indicate  to  railroad  labor  that  you 
will  create  by  agreement  a  special  tribunal  to  deal  with  this 
spccilic  and  important  problem. 

With  a  full  realization  of  our  responsibilities,  however,  we  have 
decided  to  submit  to  our  constituencies  the  advisability  of  the 
creation  of  a  special  joint  commission  composed  of  an  equal 
nuinber  of  representatives  selected  by  the  railroad  companies  and 
the  railroad  labor  organizations  signatory  hereto  by  agreement, 
and  invested  with  full  authority  to  deal  with  this  particular  con- 
troversy on  the  basis  of  the  following  principles : 

1.  Rates  of  pay  for  similar  and  analogous  services  in  other 
industries. 

2.  Relation  of  rates  of  pay  to  increased  cost  of  living. 

3.  A  basic  minimum  living  wage  sufficient  to  maintain  a  rail- 
road man's  average  family  upon  a  standard  of  health  and  reason- 
able comfort. 

4.  That  differentials  above  this  liasic  minimum  living  wage  be 
established,  giving  among  other  things  due  regard  to  skill  re- 
quired, responsibility  assumed,  and  hazard  incurred;  decisions  of 
this  tribunal  to  be  handed  down  within  60  days  after  agreement 
to  establish  it,  and  to  be  final  and  binding  upon  all  railroads  in 
the  United  States  and  employees  whom  we  represent. 

In  compliance  with  your  request  that  we  submit  your  message 
and  its  enclosure  to  the  memberships,  we  have  issued  a  call  for 
the  necessary  representatives  of  the  organizations  to  meet  in 
Washington,  D.  C,  February  23,  when  your  letter  of  February 
13  and  enclosure,  together  with  the  above  proposal  will  be  pre- 
sented to  them  for  consideration  and  determination. 

Pending  this  action  on  our  part,  we  respectfully  request  that 
you  take  necessary  steps  to  place  this  proposal  before  the  execu- 
tives of  the  railway  companies  and  secure  their  agreement  thereto, 
so  that  when  our  representatives  convene  on  February  23  we  will 
be  able  to  place  before  them  a  definite  basis  for  final  action. 

Director  General  Walker  D.  Hines'  report  and  retcmmen- 
dations,  submitted  to  the  President  on  Februarv'  12.  were  as 
follows : 

Director  General  Hines'  Report 

Almost  without  exception  the  numerous  classes  of  the  two 
million  railroad  employees  are  pressing  for  substantial  increases 
in  wages  and  the  very  few  classes  not  pressing  such  demands  are 
insisting  that  their  wages  must  be  increased  if  the  demands  of 
other  related  classes  are  granted  in  w-hole  or  in  part. 

These  demands  were  presented  to  the  Railroad  Administration's 
Board  of  Railroad  Wages  and  Working  Conditions,  beginning 
with  the  latter  part  of  last  summer  and  continuing  through  the 
fall.  So  far  as  the  demands  were  for  general  increases  in  wages, 
they  were  held  in  abeyance  in  accordance  with  your  policy  an- 
nounced last  summer  that  the  permanent  general  wage  increases 
ought  not  to  be  made  until  there  had  been  a  reasonable  oppor- 
tunity to  determine  whether  the  then  prevailing  high  level  of  the 
cost  of  living  was  of  a  temporary  character.  The  demands,  so 
far  as  they  were  based  on  claims  of  inequality  with  other  classes 
of  railroad  employees,   were  promptly  considered  by  the  board. 

The  demands  of  the  shopmen  were  based  largely  on  the  cost 
of  living  and  on  the  claim  that  similar  employees  in  outside 
industries  are  receiving  higher  wages.  The  Brotherhood  of 
Railroad  Trainmen's  claim  was  based  largely  on  the  cost  of 
living  and  on  the  claim  that  the  wages  then  paid  did  not  con- 
stitute a  living  wage  for  the  employees.  The  conductors  de- 
manded  material   increases   for  all   classes  and   the  continuation 
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of  the  differentials  compared  with  the  brakemen  as  established 
by  the  present  wage  orders.  The  clerks'  organization  claimed 
that  employees  represented  by  them  had  not  received  increases 
equal  to  those  granted  to  the  shopmen  and  to  the  telegraphers. 
The  maintenance  of  way  employees  and  enginehouse  laborers 
claimed  that  they  had  not  received  equal  treatment  with  the  shop 
men  and  parlicularly  that  they  had  not  received  equal  treatment 
with  maintenance  of  equipment  mechanics.  The  firemen  claimed 
that  the  train  and  engine  employees  had  not  received  increases 
proportional  to  those  granted  to  shop  men  and  referred  particu- 
larly to  the  increases  granted  to  carmen.  The  switchmen  did 
not  make  any  claims  as  to  inequality,  but  based  their  request  for 
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increased  wages  on  the  cost  of  living  and  the  necessity  for  em- 
ployees having  a  minimum  wage.  The  telegraphers  demanded 
that  their  rates  be  standardized  with  a  resulting  increase  to  nearly 
all  of  them. 

As  illustrating  the  complexity  and  wide  scope  of  these  matters, 
the  labor  members  of  the  board,  in  suggesting  a  basis  they  thought 
would  bring  about  equalization,  estimated  that  the  cost  of  such 
equalization  would  be  approximately  $375,000,000  per  annum.  This 
figure  was  arrived  at  by  taking  the  average  monthly  increase  of 
a  small  group  of  railroad  employees,  embracing  only  about  5  per 
cent  of  the  total  number  of  railroad  employees,  and  estimating 
how  much  additional  increase  in  money  per  month  it  would  be 
necessary  to  give  the  other  classes  of  railroad  employees  in  order 
to  equalize  on  certain  theories  with  this  small  group.  Even  this 
small  group  is  now  demanding  large  increases.  This  figure  of 
$375,000,000  is  much  less  than  the  employees  are  demanding. 
Broadly  speaking,  the  increase  of  each  one  cent  per  hour  for 
all  railroad  employees  of  all  classes  would,  with  allowance  for 
incidental  overtime,  cost  considerable  in  excess  of  $50,000,000  per 
year.  The  following  indicates  the  principal,  but  not  all,  of  the 
contentions  advanced  by  the  principal  classes  of  the  railroad 
employees  involved : 

The  Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Trainmen 

Passenger  brakemen  to  be  increased  from  $120  per  30-day  month  to  $150 
for  26-day  montj. 

Baggagemen  be  increased  from  $124.80  for  30-day  month  to  $160  for 
26-day  month. 

Assistant  conductors  be  increased  from  $144  for  30-day  month  to  $179 
per  26-day  month. 

Freight  brakemen  in  valley  territory  be  increased  from  $4.08  per  day  to 


$5.88    per    day    with    10    per    cent   increase    over    these    rates    wherever   the 
grade  exceeds  1.8  per  cent. 

Yard  foremen  or  conductors  increased  from  $5.33  per  day  to  $7.20  per 
day. 

Yard  helpers  or  brakemen  be  increased  from  $5  per  day  to  $6.90  per  day. 

Switch  tenders  be  increased  from  $4  per  day  to  $5.90  per  day. 

Also  time  and  one-half   for  all   .Sunday  and   holiday  service. 

Also  guarantee  26  days'  pay  per  month  for  regular  employees  in  all 
classes  of  service. 

The  Order  of  Railway  Conductors 

Passenger  conductors  be  increased  from  $180  per  30day  month  to  $225 
for  26-day  month. 

Through  freight  conductors  be  increased  from  $5.40  per  day  to  $7.65  per 
day  in  valley  territory,  with  increases  in  the  mountain  rate  from  $5.81  to 
$8.37  per  day. 

Local    freight   rates   be   increased    from   $5.92   to   $8.38    per   day  in   valley 
territory,    with  increase   in   mountain   rate   from  $6.26   to  $9.13   per  day. 
The   Brotherhood  of   Locomotive   Firemen    and   Enginemen 

Road  freight  firemen  to  be  increased  an  average  of  $1.84  per  day  over 
present   rates. 

Yard  freight  firemen  to  be  increased  an  average  of  $2.25  per  day  over 
present  rates. 

Passenger  firemen  to  be  increased  from  present  average  rate  of  $4.31 
per  day  to  $6.50  per  day,  an  increase  of  $2.19  per  day. 

The  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engineers 
While  presenting  no  specific  req'iests,  notice  was  served  that  the  engineers 

desired    increases    in    wages    proportionate    to    any    increases    granted    other 

employees. 

AH   road   employees,   as   distinguished   from   yard   employees,   in   the   four 

foregoing    organizations,    get    proportionately    increased    pay    per    day    when 

they  make  mileage  in   excess  of   lOO   miles  and   in   freight   service  get  time 
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and   one-half   for   time   consumed   in   excess   of   what   would   be   required  on 
the  guaranteed  speed  basis,  which  is  12yi  miles  per  hour. 

The  Switchmen's  Union  of  America 

Foremen  or  conductors  be  increased  from  $5.33  per  day  and  night  to 
$8  per  night  and  $7.50  per  day. 

Helpers  or  brakemen  be  increased  from  $5  per  day  or  night  to  $7.50 
per   night  and  $7  per   day. 

Switch   tenders  to   receive  same   rate  as   helpers. 

Time  and  one-half  for  Sundays  and  holidays. 

Maintenance  of  Way  and  Enginehouse   Laborers 
Rate    for   all    mechanics    in    the    maintenance    of    way    department    to    be 

increased  from  basic  rate  of  53  cents  per  hour  to   uniform  rate  of  68  cents 

per   hour. 

Rate    for    all    trackmen    and    other    laborers    to    be    increased    from    rate* 
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lUiiiiinK  'loiii  J8  ceiin  to  40  criim  pi-r  limir  li>  a  iiiiiforiu  rati-  lliioiighoiit 
llie  United  Slulcs  of  50  ciiit»  ju-r  hour.  The  hulk  of  these  employees  now 
receive  between  }i  cents  and  40  cents. 

I!rothkkiiood   oi'    Railroad   Signalmen   op   America 
.•\n  increase  of  approximately    10  cent.s  per  hour   for  each  class  of   signal 
employees. 

TllK     IlROTllKKIIOOD    OI'     KaILROAD    ClERKS 

All  increase  in  pay  of  at  least  20  cents  per  hour,  retroactive  to  January 
1.  1920,  and  in  addition  thereto  the  re-establishment  of  differentials  betwetn 
certain    classes   of    employees. 

Also  the  inimcdiatc  elimination  of  the  A3  rents  per  hour  maximum 
rate  established  by  the  present  wage  orders,  for  freight  :iandlcrs  and  other 
labor  in  freight  houses,  storerooms,  etc.,  ;iii<l  lime  and  onr  half  for  .Sun 
days   and    holidays. 

The  Order  of   Railroad   Telegraphers 

Thai  the  rates  received  by  telegraphers  on  the  Southern  r'acific  — I'acific 
System- which  was  stated  to  l)c  vractically  the  highest  in  the  b'liitcd 
States,  on  any  important  railroad,  shall  lie  taken  as  a  basis,  the  rates  of 
all  other  telegraphers  put  on  the  same  basis,  and  then  an  increase  of 
17  cents  per  hour  added  to  rates  so  established.  The  equalization  alone, 
leaving  out  the  addition  of  the  17  cents  per  hour  additional,  would  cost  the 
railroads  approsiuiately  $13,000,000  per  annum,  and  the  17  cents  per  hour 
increase  would  mean  $36,000,000  per  annum  additional. 
Shopmkn 

Increase  to  approximately  85  cents  per  hour,  for  employees  now  jicnerally 
receiving  67   cents  and   72   cents  per   hour. 

Most  of  these  general  requests  were,  however,  held  in  suspense 
on  account  of  the  policy  established  in  August,  and  instead  claims 
were  urged  for  smaller  increases  on  the  basis  of  inequalities. 

As  a  further  illustration  of  the  difficult  labor  problems  which 
confronted  the  Railroad  Administration  and  which  had  to  be 
handled  during  the  period  since  last  August,  both  by  the  board 
and  by  the  divisions  of  operation  and  labor  and  the  director 
general  himself,  1  call  attention  to  the  following  labor  subjects 
of  special  importance  which  v^ere  disposed  of  during  that  period. 
Their  disposition,  in  addition  to  taking  much  time  of  the  board, 
had  occupied  the  wage  experts  of  the  divisions  of  labor  and 
operation,  and  to  a  considerable  extent  the  heads  of  those  divi- 
sions, in  almost  continuous  conferences  from  the  latter  part  of 
August  to  the  end  of  January. 

1.  On  September  20,  1919,  and  effective  October  20,  1919,  there 
was  signed  between  the  director  general  and  the  shop  crafts  a 
national  agreement  to  remain  in  effect  during  federal  control 
which  standardized  rules  and  working  conditions  for  the  em- 
ployees working  on  the  railroads  and  belonging  to  those  organiza- 
tions. It  created  machinery  for  the  settlement  of  all  disputes; 
made  numerous  other  changes  of  importance  to  the  employees, 
and  provide  that  the  agreement  should  not  be  ended  except  on 
30  days'  notice. 

2.  On  November  22.  1919,  and  effective  December  16,  1919,  a 
national  agreement  was  signed  between  the  director  general  and 
the  United  Brotherhood  of  Maintenance  of  Way  Employees  and 
Railway  Shop  Laborers  which  for  the  first  time  standardized 
rules  and  working  conditions  for  such  employees,  put  into  effect 
time  and  one-half  for  overtime  after  eight  hours  and  established 
rules  upon  seniority,  discipline,  etc.  The  existing  wage  orders 
were  incorporated  in  this  agreement  and  were  to  be  changed 
only  as  provided  in  the  agreement,  and  the  agreement  was  to 
be  effective  during  federal  control  and  provided  that  there  would 
be  no  change  in  it  until  after  30  days'  notice  liad  been  given  by 
either   party. 

3.  On  January  13,  1920,  effective  January  1,  1920,  a  national 
agreement  was  made  between  the  director  general  and  the 
Brotherhood  of  Railway  and  Steamship  Clerks,  Freight  Han- 
dlers, Express  and  Station  Employees,  which  standardized  rules 
and  working  conditions  for  such  einployees,  established  time  and 
one-half  for  overtime  after  eight  hours  and  made  various  impor- 
tant changes  in  working  conditions.  This  agreement  was  to 
remain  in  effect  during  federal  control  unless  changed  after  30 
days'  notice. 

4.  On  January  22,  1920,  effective  February  1,  1920,  a  national 
agreement  was  signed  between  the  director  general  and  the  em- 
ployees represented  by  the  Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Signalmen  of 
America  which  established  time  and  one-half  for  overtime  after 
eight  hours  and  standardized  rules  and  working  conditions.  This 
agreement  was  to  be  effective  during  federal  control  and  was  to 
remain  in  effect  until  abrogated  on  30  days'  notice  by  either  side. 

5.  Effective  January  16,  1920,  a  national  agreement  was  signed 
between  the  director  general  and  the  International  Brotherhood 
of  Firemen  and  Oilers  which  standardized  rules  and  working 
conditions  for  such  employees  and  put  into  effect  time  and  one- 


liall  lor  ovirlimc  after  eight  Inmrs.  1  his  agriiiiuni  was  to 
remain  in  effect  during  federal  cuiitrol  unless  it  should  be  changed 
cm  30  days'  notice  by  either  side. 

6.  On  December  15,  1919,  and  effective  December  1,  1919,  ai 
order  was  made  under  wliich  time  and  one-half  for  overtime  wa- 
made  elTeclive  for  train  and  eiiginemen  in  slow  freight  service. 
Under  this  arrangement  all  arbitraries  and  special  allowances 
formerly  apfilicalile  Ijctween  terminals  were  eliminated.  Sjiecial 
allowances  for  switching  and  similar  work  at  initial  terminaii 
were  priser\ed  but  at  the  former  rales.  :\  standard  held-away- 
from-home  terminal  rule  was  granted.  This  disjiosed  of  the 
problem  which  had  been  in  dispute  for  many  years  between  this 
class  of  employees  and  the  railroad  managements  and  which  had 
liecn  before  the  Railroad  Administration  in  one  form  or  another 
practically  since  its  inception. 

The  important  steps  just  enumerated  have  not  only  greatly 
improved  and  stabilized  working  conditions  but  have  given  vari- 
ous iinportant  classes  of  the  employees,  and  especially  train  and 
enginemen  and  maintenance  of  way  men,  numerous  benefits  of 
substantial  pecuniary  value,  largely  in  the  way  of  additional  pay 
for  overtime  aggregating  perhaps  from  $50,000,000  to  $65,000,000 
per  year,  which  they  have  only  begun  obtaining  within  the  last 
cine  or  two  months. 

The  pending  demands  which  1  have  enumerated- were,  as  above 
stated,  considered  by  the  board  so  far  as  they  were  regarded  as 
constituting  claims  of  inequalities.  But  the  claims  were  so  ex- 
tensive, rested  upon  such  diverse  and  elaborate  data,  and  were 
so  far  from  consistent,  that  the  board  was  not  able  to  agree 
upon  any  recommendations  whatever  as  to  any  of  them  and  the 
various  members  were  not  able  to  submit  even  their  individual 
views  until  the  latter  part  of  November  and  during  the  month 
of  December.  By  reasons  of  the  complexity  and  conflicting  char- 
acter of  the  claims,  and  of  the  diverse  views  of  the  members  of 
the  board,  the  matter  called  for  elaborate  analysis  by  the  divisions 
of  labor  and  of  operation,  and  could  not  possibly  be  gotten  ready 
for  even  my  preliminary  consideration  until  the  end  of  January. 
By  that  time  the  employees  had  begun  anew  to  insist  that  these 
matters  ought  to  be  considered  not  only  on  the  basis  of  inequal- 
ities, but  on  the  basis  of  needed  general  increases  to  meet  the 
increased  cost  of  living,  the  wages  paid  in  other  industries,  pro- 
vision of  a  reasonable  minimum  wage,  etc.  In  such  circum- 
stances it  became  evident  to  me,  and  to  all  of  my  associates  in 
the  divisions  of  labor  and  of  operation,  that  the  matters  were  so 
inter-related  that  they  could  not  be  dealt  with  except  by  viewing 
the  question  as  one  of  general  adjustment  of  railroad  wages,  on 
consideration  of  the  whole  situation,  and  that  it  would  be  a 
physical  impossibility  for  the  Railroad  Administration,  prior  to 
its  loss  of  jurisdiction  on  February  29,  to  act  with  finality. 

A  conference  was  arranged  with  the  chief  executives  of  all  of 
the  principal  railroad  labor  organizations  to  consider  this  situa- 
tion and  to  discuss  the  question  of  an  appropriate  procedure  for 
dealing  justly  with  the  matter.  This  conference  began  on  Febru- 
ary 3  and  has  continued  up  to  this  time  in  an  effort  to  clarify 
the  facts  and  reach  a  clear  understanding.  The  conference  has 
proved  exceedingly  valuable,  and  has  paved  the  way,  I  believe, 
for  a  much  more  expeditious  handling  of  the  situation  than  would 
Iiave  otherwise  been  possible.  At  the  same  time  I  have  become 
more  convinced  than  ever  that  the  subject  cannot  be  intelligently 
and  justly  dealt  with,  except  in  a  comprehensive  way,  which  will 
include  consideration  of  all  pertinent  factors,  among  these  being 
the  matter  of  average  wages  for  analogous  service  in  other  indus- 
tries throughout  the  country.  The  question  of  the  cost  of  living, 
and  the  question  of  a  reasonable  minimum  wage,  as  well  as  the 
claims  as  to  inequalities.  So  far,  the  Railroad  Administration  has 
not  been  in  position  to  consider  any  of  these  matters  except  the 
questions  of  inequality  which  have  speedily  become  so  far-reach- 
ing as  to  convert  themselves  into  the  more  general  questions. 

The  fact  is  that  the  problem  in  its  present  dimensions  covers 
the  entire  field  of  railroad  wages.  The  hopelessness  of  dealing 
with  it  through  consideration  of  claims  pressed  by  the  employees 
on  the  ground  of  inequalities  has  been  thoroughly  demonstrated 
by  the  experience  of  the  Railroad  Administration.  Practically 
every  class  of  railroad  employees  has  felt  that  some  other  class 
has  received  more  favorable  treatment  and  has  complained  ac- 
cordingly, and  has  presented  plausible  arguments  in  support  of 
its  claim.  The  result  is  that  the  wage  board,  composed  of  experts 
representing  both  the  managements  and  the  employees,  has  been 
wholly  unable  to  agree  upon  a  single  one  of  these  cases.     My 
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discussions  of  the  past  wcei<  have  made  it  clear  that  even  it  there 
were  time  to  reach  conclusions  which  would  call  for  readjust- 
ments as  to  particular  classes,  this  would  be  wholly  unsatisfac- 
tory as  to  the  other  classes  and  would  make  no  progress  toward 
a  complete  solution.  These  difificult  conditions  are  the  inevitable 
outgrowth  of  the  radical  changes  which  have  taken  place  in 
wage  levels  both  on  the  railroads  and  in  all  other  industries  as 
a  result  of  the  conditions  created  by  the  war,  and  nothing  short 
of  the  comprehensive  action  which  I  recommend  can  be  expected 
to  compose  the  situation.  Suggestion  had  been  made  that  this 
matter  should  be  temporarily  dealt  with  by  a  uniform  or  flat 
increase  of  a  certain  number  of  cents  per  hour  to  all  railroad 
employees.     My  study  of  the  general  situation  has  convinced  me 
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that  no  such  action  would  be  justified  and  it  would  merely  accen- 
uate  the  complaints  as  to  the  inequalities,  and  that  the  matter 
must  be  disposed   of  upon   the  broad   general   issues. 

As  to  the  three  important  general  issues  thus  presented,  the 
situation  at  the  moment  is  as  follows  ;  There  is  no  showing  now 
before  the  Railroad  Administration  upon  the  basis  of  which  a 
correct  conclusion  could  be  immediately  drawn  as  to  the  average 
wages  paid  throughout  the  United  States  in  private  industries 
for  service  similar  to  those  rendered  by  railroad  employees  or 
for  measuring  reasonably  the  degree  and  extent  of  similarity. 
There  is  no  showing  before  the  Railroad  Administration  from 
which  could  be  immediately  deducted  a  just  conclusion  as  to 
what  is  a  fair  minimum  wage  to  be  used  for  application  through- 
out the  country.  The  showings  as  to  the  extent  of  the  increase 
in  the  cost  of  living  and  as  to  the  extent  of  the  increase  of  wages 
of  railroad  employees  are  not  entirely  agreed  upon  and  a  just 
conclusion  in  regard  to  them  cannot  be  immediately  reached.  I 
believe  all  these  matters  can  be  promptly  cleared  up  by  the  adop- 
tion of  the  course  which  I  recommend,  but  it  is  impossible  to 
conduct  such  inquiries  to  the  point  of  completion  and  final  action 
in  regard  thereto  prior  to  March  1. 

It  is  impossible  for  the  Railroad  .Administration  to  dispose  of 
such  comprehensive  and  far-reaching  problems  in  the  remain- 
ing 17  days  in  which  it  will  have  jurisdiction  and  with  such  an 
expiring  jurisdiction  the  Railroad  Administration  could  not  justi- 
fy itself  to  the  country  in  settling  permanently  for  the  future  a 
problem  of  this  character  which  involves  so  much  both  to  railroad 
employees  and  the  public  which  in  some  form  must  bear  the  cost 
of  railroad  wages. 

While  I  am  not  able,  and  ought  not,  to  prejudge  the  questions 
when  I  am  precluded  from  assuming  jurisdiction  to  decide  them, 
and  while  I  feel  that  many  classes  of  railroad  employees  are 
under  misconceptions  which  will  largely  be  removed  as  a  result 


of  a  comprehensive  disposition  which  alone  can  settle  the  matter, 
it  is  only  fair  to  point  out  in  behalf  of  the  employees  that  they 
feel  greatly  concerned  on  account  of  existing  conditions.  Many 
employees  feel  that  they  arc  less  well  paid  than  workmen  in 
other  industries;  many  feel  that  other  railroad  employees  have 
received  more  favorable  treatment ;  many  feel  that  they  do  not 
receive  sufficient  to  enable  them  to  maintain  a  fair  standard  of 
living.  Each  group  of  employees  naturally  thinks  only  of  its 
own  problems  and  docs  not  appreciate  how  much  more  difficult 
that  problem  is  made  by  the  claims  asserted  by  the  other  groups. 
The  employees  of  course  are  unable  to  understand  why  these 
matters  have  not  already  been  settled.  They  anticipate  great 
delay  on  account  of  the  transition  to  new  methods  of  procedure. 

I  am  convinced  that  it  will  be  impossible  to  arrive  at  a  satis- 
factory status  in  this  matter  until  the  pending  problems  can  be 
passed  upon  by  agencies  appropriate  to  deal  with  them  afier  the 
expiration  of  the  present  federal  control,  and  I  am  equally  con- 
vinced that  it  will  not  only  be  fair  to  the  employees  but  distinctly 
in  the  public  interest  to  take  such  steps  at  present  as  will  insure 
the  promptest  possible  disposition  and  the  avoidance  of  delay 
which  otherwise  would  be  incident  to  the  necessary  termination 
of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Railroad  Administration. 

I  therefore  recommend  that  you  indicate  your  purpose  to  cause 
the  formation  at  the  earliest  possible  date  of  a  tribunal  with 
power  to  carry  these  matters  to  a  conclusion,  such  tribunal  to 
be  formed  by  voluntary  action,  if  a  tribunal  is  not  created  by 
law.  I  further  advise  that  you  promptly  appoint  a  committee  of 
wage  experts  to  take  available  data  and  deduce  therefrom  as  soon 
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as  practicable  the  facts  pertinent  to  this  problem.  The  reports 
of  such  a  committee  will  serve  as  a  guide  to  you  in  carrying  out 
the  policy  which  you  announced  last  summer  to  see  that  justice 
was  done  to  the  railroad  employees  and  I  believe  will  greatly 
expedite  the  disposition  of  the  matter.  I  think  an  effort  should 
be  made  to  get  the  railroad  corporations  to  co-operate  in  the 
formation  of  this  committee. 

The  employees  are  apprehensive  that  there  will  be  further 
delay  which  may  be  of  an  indefinite  character  merely  to  await 
futtire  developments  concerning  the  cost  of  living  and  it  seems 
to  me  that  they  ought  to  be  reassured  on  this  point.  My  thought 
is  that  if  the  Railroad  Administration  were  a  continuing  author- 
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ily.  it  >lu>iilil  now  take  tlu'  iinMlion  lli.u  iIum'  hioad  wants  (itus- 
tions  .•iluniUI,  witlmut  l)ciiiK  liiiiluT  lu'ld  in  siispi'iisi-,  l)e  cairifd 
to  a  ooiicliisioii  as  soon  as  the  available  evidciKo  on  all  ilic  gcn- 
tral  matters  .so  far  held  in  alieyanee  could  lie  duly  considered. 
1  lieliive  the  same  policy  will  he  reasonable  under  private  con- 
trol, and  in  fact,  that  it  will  be  in  the  public  interest  to  get  these 
matters  put  at  rest  as  soon  as  possible. 

I  am  aware  that  some  elements  of  the  public  may  criticize  the 
recomnuiulations  I  make  on  the  ground  that  llie  Railroad  Ad- 
ministration ought  to  decide  these  matters  finally  and  not  leave 
theni  open  to  be  dealt  with  after  the  railroad  companies  resume 
control.  This  criticism,  however,  would  not  be  warranted  by 
the  conditions,  because,  first,  it  is  physically  impossible  for  the 
Railroad  .Administration  to  dispose  of  these  matters;  second,  to 
the  cxlenl  that  the  Railroad  .Administration  might  hurriedly  dis- 
pose of  them  adversely  to  the  employees,  the  disposition  would 
not  be  I'mal  and  they  would  immediately  be  presented  under  con- 
ditions of  great  discontent  to  the  railroad  corporations  and  would 
be  pressed  for  early  decision ;  and,  third,  to  the  extent  that  deci- 
sion might  hurriedly  be  rendered  by  the  Railroad  Administration 
in  favor  of  the  employees,  such  decision  would  be  strongly  re- 
sented by  the  public  on  the  ground  that  a  matter  of  such  great 
importance,  which  involves  exclusively  the  future  of  relations  of 
railroad  employees  to  railroad  transportation,  ought  not  to  be 
settled  with  finality  by  a  temporary  governmental  agency  whose 
jurisdiction  is  on  the  point  of  terminating. 

Statements  by  the  Labor  Organizations 

There  were  also  made  pui)lic  letters  of  Februaiy  9  and 
February  11  to  Mr.  Hines,  signed  by  the  executives  of  the 
labor  organizations  except  the  trainmen  and  the  maintenance 
of  way  employees.  The  first  letter  outlined  the  demands  of 
the  organizations  in  part  as  follows: 

In  your  memorandum  read  at  these  conferences,  you  state,  in 
part: 

"I  wish  to  state  my  distinct  conviction  that  the  present  cost  of 
living  cannot  be  regarded  as  permanent  and  that  it  is  even  more 
clear  now  than  it  was  last  summer  that  the  cost  of  living  will 
soon  reach  lower  levels." 

After  a  further  extended  summary  of  the  situation,  you  state : 

"I  believe  more  than  one  leader  of  organized  labor  has  frankly 
expressed  the  view  that  a  general  increase  in  wages  will  not 
effectively  solve  the  problem." 

Then,  in  conclusion,  you  suggest  three  methods  of  procedure, 
as  follows : 

(1)  "One  is  for  the  railroad  employees  themselves  to  defer  for 
a  reasonable  additional  period  the  question  of  general  increases 
in  wages,  awaiting  further  light  as  to  the  permanency  of  the  pres- 
ent cost  of  living  levels." 

(2)  "The  second  is  to  defer  the  matter  at  least  until  adoption 
of  legislation  which  apparently  will  be  adopted  soon  for  the  pur- 
pose of  presenting  it  for  consideration  to  the  tribunals  which  will 
then  probably  be  created  in  some  form  to  deal  with  this  problem." 

(3)  "The  third  is  for  me  to  co-operate  with  the  railroad  em- 
ployees in  finding  a  method  at  present  to  begin  a  careful  study 
of  the  facts  with  a  view  to  expediting  to  that  extent  the  final 
consideration  of  the  problem." 

At  the  conclusion  of  reading  this  paper  you  requested  full  and 
frank  discussion,  and  we  pointed  out  the  following  facts  : 

(1)  August  25.  President  Wilson  requested  that  the  govern- 
ment be  given  a  reasonable  time  to  establish  success  or  failure 
in  its  efforts  to  reduce  the  cost  of  living,  and  if  then  failure 
resulted  railroad  employees'  wages  should  be  increased. 

(2)  Railroad  labor  felt  the  position  taken  by  the  President 
was  wrong,  in  that  he  should  have  been  willing  to  grant  them 
immediate  relief  by  increases  in  rates  of  pay,  which  would  have 
placed  them  on  an  equal  plane  with  labor  in  other  industries 
where  similar  services  are  required  and  rendered,  and  established 
an  equitable  wage  upon  the  true  American  standard  of  living  and 
in  keeping  with  the  service  required  and  hazards  assumed. 

(3)  Then,  after  placing  railroad  labor  upon  this  equal  basis 
with  other  labor  and  in  a  position  to  live  rather  than  merely 
exist,  effective  eflforts  to  reduce  the  cost  of  living  should  be  made. 

(4)  Notwithstanding  this  keen  disappointment  railroad  labor 
has  waited  nearly  six  months,  bearing  the  unequal  burden,  and 
now  the  government  has  failed  to  reduce  the  cost  of  living. 


i'l)  (  oiigrcss  li.is  failed  to  inect  the  emergency  not wiihstanding 
tin-  f.Kt  that  th<-  President,  in  his  message  on  August  8,  dealt  with 
the  high  cost  of  living  quite  thoroughly  and  made  recommenda- 
ticjiis  as  to  legislation. 

In  ihis  same  message  he  also  onlliiied  the  inmicdiate  policy  of 
the  government  in  its  efforts  to  deal  with  profiteering. 

Again,  on  December  2,  President  Wilson  ad(lresse<l  Congress 
on  the  cost  of  living,  making  further  rccoinnu-ndations  as  to 
legislation,  after  forcefully  calling  attention  to  the  failure  to  act 
u|)on  his  former  message. 

in  considering  the  President's  policy  as  announced  August  25, 
railroad  labor  had  carefully  analyzed  the  President's  message  of 
August  8  and  expected  that  Congress  and  the  g(jvernment  would 
afford  some  immediate  relief.  With  this  in  mind  railroad  labor 
willingly  agreed  to  wait  a  reasonal)le  time.  However,  Congress 
and  other  federal  authorities  have  failed  to  afford  the  relief,  and 
the  cost  of  living  has  not  been  reduced,  bijt,  on  the  contrary,  has 
advanced. 

In  reference  to  the  conviction  which  you  have  expressed  that 
the  cost  of  living  will  reach  lower  levels,  we  are  fully  aware  that 
the  statistics  or  index  numbers  of  prices  at  this  season  of  the  year 
customarily  show  a  temporary  reduction.  This  has  lieen  the  case, 
as  you  know,  even  during  the  period  of  the  war  when  the  cost 
of  living  was  constantly  mounting.  These  reductions  are  but 
temporary,  extending  over  a  few  weeks,  and  are  due  to  market 
conditions  during  such  periods  and  do  not  indicate  any  perma- 
nent tendency.  Thus  far  in  this  year  the  acuteness  of  the  present 
increase  is  emphasized  by  the  fact  that  these  temporary  changes 
have  not  even  been  indicated,  but  if  they  should  appear  all  stu- 
dents of  prices  realize  they  are  but  temporary. 

Much  prominence  has  been  given  to  the  activities  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  in  eliminating  profiteering  and  reducing  prices, 
but  so  far  their  efforts  have  been  ineffective  and  the  most  authori- 
tative sources  of  information  in  industry  and  commerce,  instead 
of  holding  forth  any  hope  of  a  reduction  through  these  agencies 
in  the  future,  claim  that  they  will  be  a  failure,  and  prices  will 
be  higher  next  year  than  this. 

You  have  also  made  reference  to  the  fact  that  the  present  de- 
moralization of  foreign  exchange  will  react  upon  the  markets  of 
our  own  country  by  throwing  some  goods  upon  the  market  and 
reducing  prices.  Upon  serious  reflection,  however,  we  feel  sure 
that  you  will  agree  with  us  in  concluding  that  the  possibility  of 
any  price  reduction  in  this  connection  is  very  remote  and  would 
afford  no  permanent  benefit  for  two  reasons:  (1)  Under  our 
present  system  of  arbitrary  price  control  and  profiteering  it  would 
require  a  much  larger  supply  of  goods  than  these  foreign  exports 
to  demoralize  the  system,  and  (2)  to  assume  that  we  would 
reduce  prices  permanently  by  this  method  would  be  equivalent 
to  saying  that  we  shall  permanently  refuse  to  fulfill  our  obliga- 
tions to  the  impoverished  people  of  Europe  by  failing  to  send 
them  needed  food  and  supplies.  Undoubtedly  our  international 
obligations  will  soon  lead  to  the  adoption  of  proper  measures  for 
stabilization  of  exchange. 

You  suggest  gathering  data  showing  the  basic  rates  for  1915  and 
1919.  This  is  not  necessary,  in  our  opinion.  For  at  least  two 
years  agencies  of  the  government  created  to  deal  with  the  rail- 
road problem  have  been  gathering  this  data  and  it  is  available. 
We  also  have  all  necessary  data,  much  of  which  has  been  sub- 
mitted to  your  Board  of  Railroad  Wages  and  Working  Con- 
ditions several  months  ago  and  is  now  a  matter  of  record  with 
the  United  States  Railroad  Administration. 

To  all  of  our  requests  for  immediate  relief  you  answer  by 
saying  that  it  is  a  physical  impossibility  to  comply  on  account  of 
the  apparent  immediate  end  of  government  control.  We  do  not 
desire  to  do  anything  which  will  interfere  with  continued  opera- 
tion of  the  systems  of  transportation  and  distribution,  but  we 
must  have  relief  from  the  present  unfair  and  impossible  burdens 
of  railroad  labor.  With  this  thought  uppermost  in  our  minds, 
may  we  ask  that  you  promptly  advise  if  you  will  join  us  in  the 
following  recommendations  to  the  President : 

(1)  That  railroad  wages  be  promptly  adjusted  by  the  President 
(a)  so  as  to  equal  the  wages  paid  in  other  industries  where  sim- 
ilar or  analogous  service  is  rendered;  (b)  to  meet  the  increased 
cost  of  living;  (c)  wherever  the  application  of  the  two  fore- 
going principles  does  not  yield  an  adequate  wage,  to  establish  an 
equitable  and  living  minimum  wage  based  upon  American  stan- 
dard of  living,  with  proper  difTerentials,  having  regard  for  skill, 
hazard  and  responsibility.     (By  the  term  "equitable  and  living 
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minimum  wage"  we  do  not  mean  a  mere  subsistence  wage  but  a 
minimum  wage  sufficient  to  maintain  a  railroad  man's  average 
family  on  a  standard  of  health  and  reasonable  comfort  and  in 
addition  enable  him  to  set  aside  a  sufficient  amount  for  old  age 
and  disability.)  And  (d)  all  of  the  above  adjustments  by  the 
President  to  be  etifective  as  of  May  1,  1919,  to  those  employees 
in  service  on  that  date  and  to  those  who  entered  since  that  date 
and  remain  in  railroad  service  until  February  29,  1920. 

(2)  That  the  President  urge  Congress  promptly  to  pass  neces- 
sary legislation  to  make  possible,  among  other  things,  reduction 
in  the  cost  of  living,  elimination  of  profiteering,  excessive  profits, 
interference  with  distribution  by  hoarding,  speculation  in  futures, 
proper  restriction  of  exports.  This  to  be  given  precedence  over 
any  and  all  other  legislation. 

(3)  The  departments  of  the  government  to  be  organized  in 
such  a  way  as  to  secure  the  fullest  co-operation  in  reducing  cost 
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of  living  as  is  permitted  by  present  laws  and  in  keeping  with  the 
powers  of  the  government  to  meet  an  extreme  emergency. 
Your  co-operation  in  this  will  be  greatly  appreciated. 

The  supplementary  letter  of  February  11  was  as  follows: 

Supplementing  our  letter  presented  to  you  on  February  10,  we 
wish  most  earnestly  to  submit  for  your  consideration  what  we 
conceive  to  be  the  fundamental  injustice  in  the  present  disposition 
of  the  railroad  problem. 

Under  private  operation  the  railroads  were  unable  to  meet  the 
emergency  arising  out  of  the  war  and  the  President  took  charge 
of  them  to  assist  in  winning  the  war.  The  government  guaran- 
teed to  railroad  capital  a  return  based  upon  an  average  pre-war 
earning  without  any  provisions  for  adequate  treatment  to  railroad 
labor. 

Preparations  are  now  being  made  in  legislative  form  by  which 
the  period  of  government  control  is  to  be  terminated  and  the 
transportation  industry  returned  to  its  private  owners,  with  all 
its  resources  unimpaired  and  with  careful  provisions  for  pro- 
tection of  capital  and  no  provisions  for  protection  of  labor. 

The  fundamental  theory  underlying  the  present  action  by  the 
Congress  is  that  the  war  was  an  emergency  period  in  which  the 
transportation  facilities  were  to  be  used  for  the  common  good 
and  were  to  be  returned,  unimpaired,  at  the  termination  of  the 
war  period.  j| 

On  the  other  hand,  while  this  action  is  being  taken  to  rehabili- 
tate the  transportation  industry  and  guarantee  the  integrity  of 
invested  capital,  no  measures  are  being  put  forward  for  the  pro- 
tection of  railroad  labor. 

We  feel  sure  that  you  will  agree  with  us  that  the  human  ele- 
ment, from  a  broad  standpoint,  is  of  more  importance  than  the 
corporate  factors  in  the  transportation  industry.  We  believe, 
however,  that  if  the  corporate  element  is  to  be  recognized  the 
human  element  should  receive  like  recognition  and  treatment. 
At  the  present  time,  however,  when  every  provision  is  being 
made  to  recompense  capital  we  find  that  railroad  employees  are 
not  earning  a  sufficient  wage  to  even  maintain  pre-war  standards 
and  that  many  of  these  employees  are  not  earning  an  amount 


sufficient  to  maintain  a  standard  of  living  above  a  mere  sub- 
sistence level. 

In  the  light  of  this  deplorable  situation,  we  earnestly  appeal 
to  you,  as  director  general,  and,  through  you,  to  the  President, 
on  the  ground  that  it  is  your  solemn  duty  to  lake  such  action 
before  the  termination  of  public  control  as  will  result  in  restor- 
ing the  earning  power  of  railroad  employees  and  establish  a  basic 
minimum  wage  which  will  secure  to  all  railroad  employees  at 
least  the  guarantee  of  a  living  wage  sufficient  to  maintain  their 
families  on  a  basis  of  health  and  reasonable  comfort. 

Irrespective  of  the  devotion  and  sacrifice  of  railway  employees 
during  the  war,  we  cannot  escape  the  conviction  that  you,  as 
director  general,  should  consider  it  a  privilege  to  be  the  instru- 
ment for  bringing  about  the  same  guarantee  to  railway  labor,  as 
a  condition  precedent  to  the  return  of  the  railroads,  as  are  being 
extended  to  railway  capital  by  legislation  proposed  in  Congress. 

The  primary  objects  put  forward  in  the  pending  railroad  legis- 
lation are  twofold:  (1)  To  make  financial  provision  by  which  the 
railroads  that  have  been  under  government  control  since  Janu- 
ary 1,  1918,  shall  be  returned  to  their  private  owners  unimpaired; 
and  (2)  to  enact  financial  arrangements  by  which  even  the  roads 
that  were  financially  weak  or  impoverished  before  the  war  shall 
be  placed  upon  a  financial  basis  guaranteeing  to  capital  a  minimum 
return. 

We  consider  it  your  duty  to  see  that  the  same  principles  which 
are  to  be  applied  by  Congress  to  invested  capital,  or  the  mere 
physical  elements  in  the  transportation  industry,  be  also  applied 
by  you  to  the  employees,  or  the  human  element. 

During  the  period  of  the  war  railroad  employees,  as  you  know, 
gave  themselves  without  reservation  to  the  service  of  their  coun- 
try.   They  did  not  consider  the  war  a  period  for  making  excessive 
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From  the  St.  Louis  Post-Disfatch 

A  Menace  to  All 

wages.  Neither  did  they  consider  it  a  period  for  profiteering,  but 
rather  a  time  for  patriotic  service  and  sacrifice.  They  felt  that 
when  the  emergency  was  passed  and  the  public  had  time  to  con- 
sider the  facts,  any  inequalities  from  which  railroad  employees 
suffered  would  be  rectified.  As  a  consequence  they  continued  at 
their  posts  during  the  period  of  government  control  despite  the 
fact  (1)  that  their  rates  of  pay  had  not  been  increased  propor- 
tionately with  the  cost  of  living  since  1914,  and  (2)  without  re- 
gard to  the  fact  that  employees  in  similar  work  in  other  indus- 
tries had  received  much  higher  rates  of  pay  than  railroad  work- 
ers; and  we  must  now  insist  that  the  obligations  of  the  Railroad 
Administration  be  promptly  met. 

In  the  third  place,  we  would  direct  your  attention  to  the  fact 
that  in  the  case  of  a  great  many  classes  of  railroad  employees  the 
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piircliasing  [lowiT  of  llu-ir  earnings  before  llu-  war  was  not 
sullicii-nt  to  maintain  even  a  mere  snbsisteme  .standard  of  living 
for  their  families,  not  to  mention  a  level  of  living  of  health  and 
comfort.  To  increase  the  rates  of  pay  which  these  employees 
received  hefore  the  war  to  correspond  with  tlie  increase  in  prices 
since  the  beginning  of  the  war  wonld  be  merely  e(piivaleiit  to 
perpetrating  inaiUupiate  and  deplorable  standards  of  living  which 
prevailed  prior  to  the  onthreak  of  hostilities.  These  employees 
should,  therefore,  just  as  in  the  case  of  the  railroads  which  were 
linanciaily  weak  in  1914,  be  rehabilitated  or  placed  on  a  sound  and 
just  basis  of  earnin^;^. 

Considerations  of  eleiueiUary  ecoiiuinic  justice  absolutely  re- 
quire that  these  groups  of  railroad  employees,  irrespective  of 
wage  increases  received  during  the  war  period,  should  now,  when 
the  war  emergency  is  passed,  have  their  rates  of  pay  adjusted 
to  the  basis  of  a  living  wage  as  a  preliminary  to  the  return  of 
the  railroads  to  private  ownership,  or,  in  other  words,  that  they 
should  now  be  assured  rates  of  pay  which  would  enable  them  to 
support  their  families,  both  now  and  in  the  future  on  a  basis 
of  health  and  reasonable  comfort. 

Railroad  companies,  according  to  the  plans  of  pending  legis- 
lation, which  were  operated  at  a  financial  loss  before  the  war, 
are  now  to  be  placed  upon  a  linancial  basis  which  will  guarantee 
substantial  returns  to  capital  whether  earned  or  not.  By  a  sim- 
ilar method  of  reasonin.si  railroail  employees  who  were  inade- 
quately paid  before  the  war  likewise  should  be  placed  by  the 
United  States  government  upon  a  proper  wage  which  will  enable 
them  to  meet  all  their  legitimate  and  necessary  obligations. 

The  Railroad  Administration  or  the  public  cannot  and  should 
not  wish  to  take  the  attitude  of  rehabilitating  and  guaranteeing 
returns  to  railroad  capital  without  at  the  same  time  establishing 
adequate  wages  for  all  railroad  employees.  In  other  words,  a 
guarantee  by  the  public  of  a  return  to  all  fortris  of  railway  in- 
vestments should  carry  the  obligation  of  a  fair  return  to  railroad 
labor. 

Director  General  Hines  Warns  of  the 

Consequences  of  a  Strike 

Director  General  Hines  on  Fcbruar)-  1.3  gave  his  reply  to 
the  maintenance  of  way  employees  in  a  letter  to  President 
A.  E.  Barker,  which  he  delivered  to  the  committee  which  had 
called  en  him.  On  Saturday  he  telegraphed  the  letter  to  Mr. 
Barker  at  Detroit  asking  that  the  delegates  to  his  convention 
give  it  careful  thought.     Mr.  Hines  said  in  part : 

Your  letter,  dated  December  4,  urging  speedy  action,  was 
received  on  December  11  and  was  promptly  taken  up  with  the 
Wage  Board.  You  were  advised  on  December  23  that  the  board 
would  report  at  aii  early  date.  On  December  30  you  called  on 
me  and  again  explained  the  iinportance  of  speedy  action.  On 
December  31  the  members  of  the  Wage  Board  submitted  their 
divergent  reports  on  your  and  other  important  matters,  necessi- 
tating in  the  division  of  operation  and  labor  careful  analysis  and 
comparison  which  was  expedited  as  much  as  possible.  By  Jan- 
uary 23  it  had  become  apparent  to  me  that  your  matter  and  the 
others  pending  were  related  to  each  other  in  so  many  ways  that 
they  must  be  cons'dered  as  a  whole  and  with  reference  to  the 
early  termination  of  federal  control.  I  therefore  telegraphed  vou 
and  other  chief  executives  of  principal  organizations  requesting  a 
conference  on  February  3.  Your  organization  proceeded,  how- 
ever, to  hold  a  convention  which  took  action  before  our  con- 
ference had  been  concluded,  and  necessarily  without  the  full 
information  as  to  conditions  which  your  organization  would  have 
had  if  it  had  deferred  action  until  the  conference  was  con- 
cluded. Your  organization  never  even  attempted  to  give  notice 
that  you  would  discontinue  performing  the  work  contemplated  by 
your  national  agreement  until  the  Uth  instant,  the  date  your 
committee  sought  to  see  me.  which  was  only  six  days  before  the 
strike  was  to  become  effective,  and  your  strike  order  was  not 
even  announced  through  the  newspapers  until  the  9th  or  10th 
instant. 

The  national  agreement  clearly  contemplates  that  your  organ- 
ization as  such  will  continue  to  work  thereunder  in  accordance 
with  the  hours  and  working  conditions  therein  provided  and  in 
accordance  with  the  wages  specified  in  the  director  general's 
orders,  until  a  change  in  policy  shall  be  adopted  on  not  less  than 
30  days'  notice.     The  government  regards  your  strike  order  on 


less  than  30  days'  notice  as  a  repudiation  of  the  national  agree- 
ment which  your  organization  sought  and  assumed.  This  mis- 
taken action,  if  noi  curreeted,  will  be  regarded  as  conclusive  evi- 
dence of  the  complete  failure  of  the  i)rinciple  of  collective  bar- 
gaining on  the  part  of  your  organization. 

The  strike,  of  course,  will  automatically  terminate  your  national 
agreement  and  thereby  you  will  comi)letely  destroy  the  status 
which  you  so  earnestly  sought  such  a  short  time  ago,  and  at 
the  expiration  of  federal  control  your  organization  will  have  no 
recognized  and  established  working  conditions,  thus  putting  the 
railroad  cor|)orations  in  the  best  i)ossible  position  to  claim  that 
there  is  no  basis  whatever  for  them  to  recogn'ze  or  deal  with 
your  organization  or  to  respect  any  working  conditions  or  other 
advantages  which  you  may  have  secured  under  this  agreement. 
1  believed  that  this  national  agreement  constituted  a  great  for- 
ward step  for  your  organization  and  improved  your  status  to  a 
much  greater  relative  extent  than  was  the  case  of  any  other 
organization.  I  am,  therefore,  wholly  unable  to  understand  the 
policy  which  now  proposes  to  end  this  valuable  status  on  the 
17th  instant  without  the  faintest  hope  of  its  being  revived. 

In  conclusion  I  specitically  advise  that  for  the  preservation  of 
your  organization  and  its  present  status  under  its  national  agree- 
ment, as  well  as  for  the  urgent  public  reasons  expressed  by  the 
President,  you  at  once  take  steps  to  prevent  the  carrying  out 
of  the  strike  order  on  next  Tuesday.  1  ask  you  to  make  it  per- 
fectly clear  to  every  member  of  your  convention  that  if  at  this 
stage  the  strike  takes  place  it  will  be  a  strike  solely  because  your 
organization  is  unwilling  to  co-operate  in  the  procedure  pro- 
posed by  the  President  of  the  United  States.  The  government 
cannot  possibly  recede  from  its  position,  so  that  the  strike  offers 
no  hope  of  accomplishment  for  your  membership  and  promises 
merely  the  loss  of  your  existing  status,  and  will  merely  delay 
rather  than  expedite  the  just  solution  which  the  President  is 
seeking,  and  in  which  he  asks  your  support.  I  take  it  you  can- 
not refuse  to  comply  with  his  request  that  his  message  and  my 
report  be  sent  to  your  individual  members  for  their  consideration 
and  meanwhile  it  would  seem  to  be  out  of  the  question  for  you 
to  commit  that  mcml)ership  to  a  strike  fraught  with  so  much 
disadvantage  to  it  without  the  possibility  of  any  advantage  what- 
ever. 

"I  feel  that  on  account  of  the  undoubted  pressure  from  your 
membership,  your  convention  has  been  driven  into  a  posi- 
tion which  it  would  not  have  taken  if  it  had  first  considered  the 
full  explanation  of  the  inevitable  and  unalterable  position  of  the 
government  as  explained  in  the  President's  statement  and  in  my 
report  to  him,  and  that  in  the  light  of  these  new  developments 
you  will  be  enabled  to  modify  your  action  and  thus  protect  your 
interests  and  avoid  getting  into  a  false  and  untenable  position 
which  can  never  be  sustained  or  justified. 

The  President  also  telegraphed  to  Mr.  Barker  saying  that 
he  noted  with  surprise  and  disappointment  that  the  main- 
tenance of  way  organization  was  the  only  one  addressed 
which  had  not  expressed  its  concurrence  in  the  method  which 
he  had  proposed  and  he  asked  that  the  necessary  steps  be 
taken  at  once  to  withdraw  the  strike  order.  "I  feel  sure,"  he 
said,  "that  you  and  your  associates  upon  full  consideration 
realize  that  you  cannot  in  justice  to  your  membership  and 
the  citizens  generally  of  the  United  States  persist  in  a  course 
which  is  opposed  to  your  obvious  duty  to  the  country,  to  the 
government  and  also  to  the  attitude  of  all  other  railroad  labor 
organizations,  all  for  the  purpose  of  objecting  to  the  pro- 
cedure which  I  have  proposed,  which  is  the  only  practicable 
method  of  obtaining  a  prompt  and  reasonable  settlement  of 
the  important  wage  questions  now  pending." 

In  notifying  Mr.  Hines  of  the  postponement  of  the  strike 
Mr.  Barker  said:  "It  is  evident  our  committee  did  not  desire 
that  the  maintenance  of  way  brotherhood  should  be  driven 
into  a  position  seemingly  forgetful  of  the  public  interest  due 
to  unfriendly  interests,  including  the  avenues  of  information 
jjy  which  the  people  can  be  reached,  the  people  l)eing  ignorant 
of  actual  conditions  among  these  railway  workers.  I  desire 
to  impress  upon  you  with  all  the  force  at  my  command  the 
absolute  necessity  of  relief  for  our  members  immediately  if 
a  most  serious  situation  from  which  there  \vill  be  no  retreat 
is  to  be  avoided."    He  said  he  was  confirmed  in  his  belief 
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that  strike  action  would  have  been  "eminently  justified"  to 
force  favorable  action  on  the  wage  demands. 

In  a  public  statement  issued  Saturday  night  the  executives 
of  the  railroad  labor  organizations  urged  the  necessity  of 
early  relief  to  meet  "the  intolerable  burden  of  the  high  cost 
of  living."  They  also  said  that  "the  American  people  need 
not  fear  that  such  wage  increases  as  may  in  justice  be  granted 
us  will  prove  a  step  in  the  so-called  'vicious  cycle'  of  ever- 
increasing  prices  and  resultant  higher  cost  of  living  provided 
the  forces  of  the  government  are  alert  and  detennined  to 
prevent  undue  profiteering  and  that  Congress  will  pass 
remedial  and  corrective  measures  recommended  by  the  Pres- 
ident." The  public  should  be  on  guard,  they  said,  against 
"the  conscienceless  pyramiding  of  profits"  rather  than  the 
"increasing  circles  of  costs  incident  to  giving  labor  a  living 
wage,"  because,  "labor,  assured  of  uniformly  fair  treatment, 


Don't  Miss  That  Step 

will  always,  through  greater  efficiency  and  a  desire  to  return 
a  square  deal  for  a  scjuare  deal,  hold  labor  costs  on  a  sound 
economic  level  by  increasing  production  or  service." 

Conferees  Seek  to  Protect  Public  Interest 

Whether  the  passage  of  the  Esch-Cummins  bill,  providing 
for  a  very  different  kind  of  wage  tribunal  from  that  proposed 
by  the  labor  organizations,  will  arouse  a  new  "crisis"  or 
settlement,  has  not  yet  been  made  clear.  One  of  the  principal 
problems  with  which  the  Congressional  committees  and  the 
conferees  have  struggled  in  the  drafting  of  the  railroad  bill 
has  been  that  of  providing  adecjuate  machinery  for  dealing 
with  just  such  a  question  as  that  now  presented.  The  con- 
ferees had  agreed  upon  a  system  of  adjustment  boards  com- 
posed of  equal  numbers  of  representatives  of  employees  and 
of  the  managements,  who  will  not  be  government  officials, 
to  adjust  controversies  which  the  companies  and  their  em- 
ployees cannot  adjust  "at  home,"  but  also  on  a  higher  board 
of  five  members  to  be  appointed  by  the  President  to  render 
decisions  on  appeals  from  the  adjustment  boards  and  also 
to  some  extent  to  pass  upon  their  decisions  for  the  purpose 
of  protecting  the  public  interest. 

The  necessity  for  a  tribunal  to  represent  the  public  has 
.seemed  vital  to  the  conferees,  particularly  since  the  bill  re- 
quires the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  in  fixing  rates 
to  take  into  consideration  the  necessary  elements  of  cost, 
including  wages,  and  then  to  endeavor  to  produce  an  average 
return  of  Sy^  per  cent  on  the  aggregate  value.  The  railroad 
labor  organizations  have  for  several  years  been  violently 
opposed  to  the  idea  of  any  referee,  neutral  member  or  ulti- 
mate representative  of  the  public  who  would  be  placed  in 
a  decisive  position  on  wage  tribunals,  partly  because  they 
have  insisted  that  the  neutral  member  did  not  fully  under- 
stand the  complicated  wage  schedules,   and   partly   because 


they  have  objected  to  any  power  to  force  their  acceptance 
of  a  decision  not  agreed  to  by  their  own  representatives. 
Their  reply  to  the  President,  therefore,  contemplated  only  a 
bi-partisan  commission  which  would  give  the  public  interest 
no  voice  in  the  decision  and  on  which  the  railroad  represen- 
tatives, under  the  provisions  of  the  Esch-Cummins  bill, 
would  hardly  be  expected  to  have  the  same  selfish  interest 
in  holding  down  the  general  level  of  labor  costs  which  was 
usually  attributed  to  them  under  former  conditions  when 
there  was  great  uncertainty  as  to  the  extent  to  which  wage 
advances  would  be  recognized  by  the  rate-fixing  tribunals. 
Under  the  plan  of  the  new  bill  the  question  of  wage  increases 
becomes  one  of  more  direct  concern  to  the  public  than  to 
the  railroads. 

After  receiving  Mr.  Hines'  suggestions  the  conferees 
changed  their  plan  considerably,  increasing  the  membership 
of  the  board  of  labor  appeals  to  be  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent from  5  to  9  members  and  -inserting  a  provision  against 
a  possible  agreement  of  the  railroad  and  labor  representa- 
tives not  assented  to  by  at  least  one  representative  of  the  pub- 
lic. It  was  also  decided  to  give  the  board  original  and  final 
jurisdiction  and  to  take  from  the  adjustment  boards  the  set- 
tlement of  other  than  local  disputes  which  might  tend  to  cause 
a  general  interruption  of  interstate  commerce  and  to  avoid 
the  possibility  of  different  treatment  of  different  classes  of 
employees  by  different  boards  by  placing  jurisdiction  over 
such  general  controversies  as  that  now  at  issue  in  the  hands 
of  the  higher  board. 

The   standing   committee   of   the   Association   of   Railway 


From   the   Chicago    Tribune 

Can   They    Make   the    Grade   With   That    Load? 

Executives  was  to  confer  with  Mr.  Hines  and  Railroad  Ad- 
ministration officers  at  Washington  on  Thursday  to  discuss 
the  various  proposals,  and  it  was  understood  that  after  a 
meeting  with  representatives  of  the  labor  organizations  after 
their  convention  on  February  23  the  expert  commission  pro- 
posed by  the  President  would  be  appointed  to  begin  the  inves- 
tigation in  order  to  save  time,  but  to  turn  its  findings  and 
data  over  to  the  board  created  by  the  Esch-Cummins  bill  for 
a"  decision.  As  finally  adopted,  the  language  of  the  bill  pro- 
vides for  compulsory  arbitration  of  such  controversies,  but 
without  a  penalty. 


Automobiles  shipped  by  freight  on  railroads  of  the  Eastern 
Region  in  the  first  ten  months  of  1919  filled  183,495  cars,  or 
enough  cars  to  make  a  train  about  1,500  miles  long.  This 
figure  is  given  here  by  way  of  correction  of  an  erroneous 
statement  printed  in  our  issue  of  January  30,  page  377,  where 
the  annual  report  of  the  regional  director  for  the  Eastern 
Region  was  quoted  as  giving  the  number  of  cars  loaded  with 
automobiles  as  18,495.  It  is  to  be  remembered  that  it  is  in 
the  Eastern  Region  that  the  city  of  Detroit  is  situated;  also 
several   other  automobile   centers. 


Radical  Changes  In  Erie  Railroad  Organization 

Designed  to  Permit  Better  Supervision  and  Co-operation 
with  Employees  and  Public. 


Willi    A   \  IKW    to  siruriiig   more  a(lo(iu;ite  sujx-rvision 
and  in  order  to  permit  the  officers  to  keep  in  closer 
toudi  with  the  public  and  the  road's  employees,  the 
Erie,  on   its  return  to  private  control,   will  effect  a  rather 
radical  organization  of  its  official  personnel.  The  outstand- 
ing   feature   of  the  new   plan    is   the   establishment   of   four 


sui)erinttiKknt,  a  diief  eiiginiHT,  a  general  st(jrekcei)er  and 
an  inspector  of  police.  Tiie  regional  engineer,  regional  su- 
perintendent of  transportation,  regional  general  freight  and 
passenger  agent,  etc.,  will  each  report  directly  to  tiie  regional 
manager  but  in  order  that  tiieir  work  may  be  properly  co- 
ordinated they  will  also  report  indirectly  to  their  respective 


The  Erie's  New  Organization — This  Section  Shows  the  Chicago  and  Ohio  Regions 


regions,  each,  with  one  exception,  consisting  of  three  or  more 
operating  divisions.  Each  of  these  regions  will  be  placed  in 
charge  of  a  manager  who,  reporting  to  the  general  manager, 
will  be  in  practically  entire  charge  of  all  phases  of  work  done 
in  his  particular  region.  With  this  in  mind  each  regional 
manager  is  to  have  a  regional  engineer,  a  mechanical  su- 
perintendent, a  general  freight  and  passenger  agent,  a  su- 


officers  on  the  general  manager's  staff  or  to  the  other  officers 
at  the  head  of  the  railroad  organization  as  the  case  may  be. 
To  take  a  case  in  point,  each  regional  general  freight  and 
passenger  agent  will  be  in  entire  charge  for  his  regional 
manager  for  freight  traffic  originating  in  his  region.  The 
traffic  of  the  four  regions  will  be  co-ordinated  through  the 
office  of  the  vice-president  in  charge  of  traffic,  and  in  turn 
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perintendent  of  transportation,  a  claim  agent,  an  auditor,  an 
assistant  treasurer,  a  storekeeper  and  a  chief  of  police.  The 
former  divisional  organization  is  to  be  retained  and  the  su- 
perintendents of  the  several  divisions  will  each  report  to  the 
manager  of  the  region  in  which  they  are  included. 

The  general  manager's  organization  is  to  consist  of  a  gen- 
eral superintendent  of  transportation,  a  general  mechanical 


will  also  have  under  its  supervision  all  off-line  traffic  mat- 
ters. Similarly  the  regional  engineers  will  be  in  entire 
charge  of  all  construction  and  maintenance  except  in  the 
case  of  more  important  developments  which  will  be  carried 
out  under  the  supervision  of  the  chief  engineer.  It  will  be 
noted  that  purchasing  will  be  centralized.  Each  region  will 
have  a  regional  storekeeper  but  not  a  regional  purchasing 
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agent.  Purchasing  will  be  done  by  the  office  of  the  vice- 
president  in  charge  of  purchases. 

It  is  understod  that  the  changes  in  the  Erie  organization 
have  been  under  consideration  for  some  time.  As  already 
stated  they  are  to  be  carried  out  as  a  result  of  a  desire  to 
bring  about  better  supervision  over  operation  and  secure  bet- 
ter co-operation  with  the  public  and  employees.  They  are 
also  made  to  avoid  over-centralization. 

The  four  regions  which  will  be  formed  are  shown  on  the 
diagram  of  the  new  organization  and  the  map  of  the  railroad. 
They  are  as  follows: 

New  York  Region.     This  will  include  the  lines  from  Jer- 


control,  but  will  be  in  charge  of  federal  valuation,  contracts 
for  material  and  supplies  and  freight  claims. 

T.  C.  Powell,  as  has  already  been  announced  in  these  col- 
umns, will  be  vice-president  in  charge  of  traffic.  Prior  to 
federal  control  Mr.  Powell  was  a  vice-president  of  the  South- 
ern Railway,  lines  west,  in  charge  of  traffic.  More  recently 
he  has  been  director  of  the  Division  of  Capital  Expenditures 
and  chairman  of  the  claims  committee  of  the  Railroad  Ad- 
ministration. 

Robert  S.  Parsons  takes  the  important  position  of  general 
manager.  Prior  to  federal  control  he  served  as  assistant  to 
president  and  chief  engineer,  later  as  assistant  to  president 


General 
Manager 
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sey  City  to  Susquehanna  and  branches,  or  more  specifically 
the  New  York,  Delaware  and  Wyoming  divisions;  the  New 
York,  Susquehanna  &  Western,  and  the  terminals  and  light- 
erage in  New  York  harbor.  The  headquarters  for  the  region 
are  to  be  at  Jersey  City. 

Hornell  Region.  This  will  include  the  lines  from  Sus- 
quehanna to  Rochester,  Buffalo,  Dunkirk  and  Salamanca  and 
branches,  or  the  Susquehanna,  Rochester,  Buffalo  and  Al- 
legheny divisions.  Headquarters  for  this  region  are  to  be 
at  Hornell. 

Ohio  Region.  This  will  include  the  lines  from  Salamanca 
to  Cleveland  and  Cincinnati  and  branches  or  the  Kent,  Ma- 
honing and  Meadville  divisions.  Headquarters  are  to  be  at 
Youngstown,  Ohio. 

Chicago  Region.  This  will  include  the  Chicago  &  Erie 
and  branches  from  Chicago  to  Marion,  or  the  Marion  divi- 
sion and  the  terminals  at  Chicago.  Headquarters  are  to  be 
at  Chicago. 

The  appointments  that  will  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
extensive  reorganization  in  question  are  at  the  time  this  ar- 
ticle is  written  only  partly  been  made  public.  Those  that  have 
been  announced  are  given  below;  it  is  hoped  to  have  the  re- 
mainder in  an  early  issue  of  the  Railway  Age. 

F.  D.  Underwood,  president  of  the  Erie  at  present,  will 
on  the  termination  of  federal  control  remain  as  president  and 
become  also  chairman  of  the  executive  committee. 

George  F.  Brownell,  prior  to  federal  control  vice-president 
and  general  solicitor  and  at  present  holding  the  same  posi- 
tion for  the  corporation,  will  take  the  title  of  vice-president 
and  general  counsel,  in  charge  of  legal  and  financial  mat- 
ters. 

George  H.  Minor,  prior  to  federal  control  assistant  general 
solicitor,  and  at  present  vice-president  and  secretary  of  the 
corporation  will  have  the  same  title  and  will  be  in  charge 
of  real  estate,  taxes  and  insurance. 

George  N.  Orcutt,  prior  to  federal  control  vice-president 
in  charge  of  purchases,  real  estate,  taxes  and  federal  valua- 
tion, and  during  federal  control  a  vice-president  of  the  cor- 
poration will  have  the  same  title  on  the  resumption  of  private 


and  general  manager,  and  during  federal  control  as  chief  en- 
gineer. 

Robert  C.  Falconer  becomes  assistant  to  president  and 
chief  engineer.  Prior  to  federal  control  Mr.  Falconer  was 
assistant  chief  engineer  and  more  recently  he  has  been  chief 
engineer  of  the  corporation. 

August  L.  Sorenson  becomes  controller.  At  present  he  is 
general  auditor  for  the  corporation. 

William  J.  Moody  has  been  elected  treasurer.  At  present 
Mr.  Moody  is  serving  as  assistant  treasurer  of  the  corpora- 
tion. 


Orders  of  the  Regional  Directors 

VACCINATION  Against  Influenza. — Circular  301  of 
the  Central  Western  regional  director,  states  that  the 
regional  committee  on  health  and  medical  relief  has 
decided  that  the  positive  usefulness  of  any  of  the  measures 
of  vaccination  against  influenza  so  far  proposed,  has  not  been 
demonstrated  and  that  it  deems  it  unwise  at  the  present  time 
to  recommend  general  vaccination  for  this  purpose. 

Bills  of  Lading. — Circular  300,  cancelling  Circular  282, 
of  the  Central  Western  regional  director,  contains  instruc- 
tions governing  the  issuance  of  through  export  bills  of  lading 
via  North  Atlantic  ports,  which  supersede  all  previous  in- 
structions. 

Damage  to  Eggs  by  Stoppage  of  Drain  Pipes. — Circular 
265  of  the  Southwestern  regional  director  states  that  consid- 
erable damage  has  been  done  to  eggs  in  transit  by  overflow 
from  drip  pans,  due  mainly  to  neglect  to  remove  accumula- 
tions of  dirt  in  the  drip  pans.  The  circular  states  further 
that  instructions  are  generally  in  force  requiring  that  bunk- 
ers, drain  pipes  and  drip  pans  shall  be  inspected  and  cleaned 
thoroughly  before  loading  a  car  which  is  to  move  under  re- 
frigeration. Suggesting  further  that  floor  racks  should  be 
used  wherever  available,  the  circular  requests  that  these  mat- 
ters be  brought  to  the  attention  of  all  concerned,  to  the  end 
that  avoidable  damage  may  be  reduced  to  a  minimum. 
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Railroad   Officers  to 

"Return  from  the  War" 

0\i  of  tlic  iiUiTc-^tinf^  plia.siv'^  of  tlie  1)1^  (lumge  that  is  to 
l>o  made  on  March  1,  wlu'ii  tlic  railroads  are  returned 
to  private  management,  i.>^  that  of  the  sliifting  of  per- 
sonnel that  will  take  i)lace  at  that  time  when  the  Railroad 
Administration  relimiui.shes  its  power  and  tlie  corporation 
executives  resume  the  direction  of  o])eration. 

In  ijeneral  most  of  the  executives  who  were  not  taken  over 
hv  the  i^overnment  will  he  in  charge  after  March  1,  al- 
though naturally  time  has  brought  some  changes.  Also 
some  of  the  men  who  have  Ijeen  in  charge  for  the  govern- 
ment arc  not  to  be  taken  l)ack  by  their  com])anies,  or  for 
some  reason  will  not  go  back,  but  apparently  the  large 
majority  will  return  to  their  former  jiositions.  In  some 
cases  they  have  formed  new  associations  during  tiieir  sendee 
for  the  government. 

The  demobilization  of  the  Railroad  Administration  has 
been  in  progress  for  a  sufficient  length  of  time  to  indicate 
where  most  of  the  jjrincipal  officers  that  have  l.)een  directing 
its  affairs  are  to  take  up  their  work  on  March  1.  Director 
General  Hines  has  announced  that  he  intends  to  remain  in 
charge  of  the  winding  up  of  the  affairs  of  the  Rail- 
road Administration  for  about  two  months,  after  which 
he  intends  to  have  a  good  vacation  and  then  he  plans 
to  resume  the  practice  of  law  in  New  York.  Announcements 
have  now  been  made  of  the  plans  of  most  of  the  regional, 
directors  and  of  the  directors  of  divisions  of  the  Central 
Administration.  A.  H.  Smith,  the  first  regional  director 
to  resign,  returned  to  the  presidency  of  the  New  York  Cen- 
tral system  early  in  1919.  C.  H.  Markham  also  resigned 
some  time  ago  as  regional  director  of  the  Allegheny  region, 
to  resume  his  former  office  as  president  of  the  Illinois 
Central.  More  recently  announcement  has  been  made  that 
Hale  Holden,  regional  director  for  the  Central  Western 
region,  would  return  to  the  presidency  of  the  Chicago,  Burl- 
ington S:  Quincy;  B.  F.  Bush,  regional  director  for  the  South 
Western  region,  to  the  presidency  of  the  Missouri  Pacific; 
N.  D.  Maher,  regional  director  of  the  Pocahontas  region, 
to  the  presidency  of  the  Norfolk  &  Western,  and  L.  W. 
Baldwin,  who  succeeded  Mr.  Markham  as  regional  di- 
rector of  the  .\llegheny  region,  to  his  former  position  as  vice- 
president  of  the  Central  of  Georgia,  effective  on  the  termina- 
tion of  their  connections  with  the  Railroad  Administration 
about  March  1.  Later  Mr.  Holden's  resignation  was  made 
eft'ective  on  February  15. 

No  announcement  has  been  made  as  to  R.  H.  Aishton, 
regional  director  of  the  North  Western  region,  but  it  is  un- 
derstood he  will  not  return  to  his  former  office  as  presi- 
dent of  the  Chicago  &  North  Western.  A.  T.  Hardin,  who 
succeeded  Mr.  Smith  as  regional  director  of  the  Eastern 
region,  it  is  understood,  will  return  as  vice-president  of 
the  New  York  Central.  No  announcement  has  yet  been 
made  as  to  B.  L.  Winchell,  regional  director  of  the  Southern 
region,  who  was  director  of  traffic  of  the  Union  Pacific 
system  prior  to  federal  control. 

The  first  resignations  as  directors  of  divisions  came  in 
January,  1919,  when  R.  S.  Lovett  and  C.  R.  Gray  resigned 
as  directors  of  the  divisions  of  capital  expenditures  and 
operation,  respectively,  to  return  to  their  companies.  Judge 
Lovett  as  president  of  the  Union  Pacific  and  Mr.  Gray  as 
president  of  the  Western  Mar}'land.  W.  T.  Tyler,  who 
succeeded  Mr.  Gray  in  the  division  of  operation,  has  now 
been  elected  vice-president  in  charge  of  operation  of  the 
Northern  Pacific,  a  promotion  from  his  former  position  of 
assistant  to  the  vice-president.  Edward  Chambers,  director 
of  the  division  of  traffic,  is  to  return  as  vice-president  of  the 
Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe.  T.  C.  Powell,  director  of 
the  division  of  capital  expenditures,  has  already  left  to  be- 


I  omc  \i((-presi(leiit  of  tlie  Eric.  Trior  to  federal  control 
lie  was  (•\((Utivc  vi(c-prcsi(l(iil  of  the  (^)uecn  &  Crescent 
SNsteni. 

Max  i'iuliii,  director  of  the  division  of  public  service, 
is  to  remain  after  March  1  as  director  of  the  division  of 
ii(|uidation  claims,  which  has  taken  over  the  work  of  the 
division  of  cajiital  expenditures,  and  it  is  reported  that  he 
will  later  .succeed  Mr.  Hines  as  director  general.  C.  A. 
I'routy,  director  of  the  division  of  accounting,  has  l)een 
apjiointed  an  advisory  memlier  of  the  director  general's  staff 
in  accounting  matters.  He  is  also  director  of  the  Bureau 
of  \'aluation  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  No 
announcement  has  been  made  as  to  H.  B.  Spencer,  director 
of  the  division  of  purchases,  who  was  vice-president  in 
cliargc  of  ]iurcha.ses  of  the  Southern,  although  it  is  under- 
stood he  is  to  l)e  president  of  a  refrigerator  car  line,  nor  as  to 
Swager  Sherley,  director  of  the  division  of  accounting,  al- 
tliough  it  is  understood  he  jilans  to  leave  promptly  after 
March  1.  W.  S.  Carter,  director  of  the  division  of  labor,  is 
to  return  to  the  {iresidency  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive 
Firemen  and  Enginemen.  E.  M.  Underwcxid,  general  coun- 
sel, is  to  remain  after  March  1  in  charge  of  the  division  of 
law. 

G.  H.  Parker,  who  was  recently  appointed  controller  of 
the  Railroad  Administration,  after  having  been  financial 
assistant  to  the  director  general,  will  be  in  charge  of  the 
work  formerly  handled  by  the  Division  of  Accounting,  and 
D.  E.  Brown,  assistant  director  of  accounting,  has  l>een  ap- 
pointed assistant  controller.  Ralph  Blaisdell  has  been  ap- 
pointed treasurer,  succeeding  C.  A.  Lutz,  resigned. 

No  announcement  has  yet  been  made  as  to  most  of  the 
assistant  directors  of  divisions,  although  it  is  known  as  to 
many  of  them  that  they  expect  to  return  to  their  former 
positions.  Gerrit  Fort,  assistant  director  of  traffic  in  charge 
of  passenger  matters,  who  was  formerly  passenger  traffic 
manager  of  the  Union  Pacific,  left  on  January  1  to  become 
vice-president  of  the  Boston  &  Maine,  and  R.  C.  Wright, 
assistant  director  in  charge  of  freight  matters,  will  return 
to  the  Pennsylvania  as  general  traffic  manager.  It  is  under- 
stood that  H.  P.  Anewalt  will  also  return  to  the  Santa  Fe.  The 
telegraph  section  of  the  Division  of  Operation  was  abolished 
on  January  1  on  account  of  the  resignation  of  Martin  H. 
Clapp,  manager,  to  accept  service  elsewhere.  W.  C.  Ken- 
dall, manager  of  the  Car  Service  Section,  is  to  be  chairman 
of  the  Car  Service  Commission,  which  will  be  created  by 
the  railroads,  and  will  remain  at  Washington  in  charge  of 
per  diem  and  car  service  matters  and  co-operate  with  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission;  several  of  the  present  as- 
sistant managers  of  the  section  will  remain  with  him,  but 
the  complete  organization  has  not  yet  been  decided.  It  is 
understood  that  S.  Porcher,  who  was  purchasing  agent  of 
the  Pennsylvania,  and  G.  G.  Yeomans,  general  purchasing 
agent  of  the  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford,  both  now 
assistant  directors  of  the  Division  of  Purchases,  are  to  re- 
turn to  their  fonner  positions.  E.  E.  Adams,  engineering 
assistant  to  the  director  of  capital  expenditures,  has  already 
returned  to  the  Union  Pacific  as  consulting  engineer,  and 
F.  W.  Sercombe,  accounting  assistant,  is  also  to  return  to 
the  L^nion  Pacific. 

E.  M.  Dunham,  assistant  chief  engineer  of  construction, 
has  been  appointed  chief  of  the  department  of  way  and 
structures  of  the  Division  of  Liquidation  Claims  and  will 
take  over  the  organization  now  under  the  maintenance  of 
way  department  of  the  Division  of  Operations. 

Reports  have  been  published  in  our  personal  columns  of 
the  changes  from  time  to  time  among  the  federal  officers 
of  various  roads  and  of  the  positions  that  they  will  hold  under 
the  corporate  managements,  but  many  are  still  to  be  an- 
nounced. 

The  regional  and  district  offices  of  the  Railroad  Admini- 
stration are  to  be  abolished  on  March  1. 


Safety  of  the  Cotton  Belt  Lines  is  Questioned 

Issue  Raised  by  President  Herbert  Leads  to  Extended 
Controversy  with  Railroad  Administration 


THE  cuNTRovERSV  between  President  J.  M.  Herbert  of 
the  St.  Louis  Southwestern  and  the  Railroad  Adminis- 
tration with  regard  to  the  physical  condition  of  that 
property  has  attracted  wide  attention,  but  aside  from  the 
matter  of  popular  interest,  this  case  is  one  of  no  little  impor- 
tance to  railway  officers,  because  it  presents  in  tangible  form 
some  of  the  problems  which  will  arise  with  respect  to  other 
roads  before  the  Railroad  Administration  will  be  able  to 
close  its  accounts  with  them.  The  fact  that  Air.  Herbert 
deemed  it  necessary  to  appeal  to  the  state  commissions  and 
through  the  press  to  the  public  naturally  gave  the  controversy 
more  color  than  will  characterize  the  procedure  in  the  great 
bulk  of  the  cases  that  will  come  up,  but  this  very  publicity 
has  no  doubt  served  to  bring  out  more  facts  than  would  have 
been  brought  to  light  under  ordinary  procedure.  The  St. 
Louis  Southwestern  case  also  holds  no  inconsiderable  degree 
of  interest  because  of  the  background  of  bitter  competition 
which  has  prevailed  for  years  between  the  St.  Louis  South- 
western and  two  of  its  nearest  neighbors,  the  Missouri  Pacific 
and  the  Texas  &  Pacific. 

From  the  inception  of  government  management  until  the 
creation  of  the  Southwestern  region  in  July,  1918  the  St. 
Louis  Southwestern  was  opened  as  an  integral  property 
under  the  supervision  of  its  president,  J.  M.  Herbert,  who 
also  served  for  some  time  as  inter-regional  director  for  the 
Railroad  Administration  at  St.  Louis.  Upon  the  organization 
of  the  Southwestern  region  the  Cotton  Belt  was  divided  at 
the  Texas  state  line.  The  portion  in  Texas  was  placed  in  a 
group  of  roads  under  the  direction  of  J.  L.  Lancaster,  fed- 
eral manager  and  formerly  vice  president  of  the  Texas  & 
Pacific,  with  A.  G.  Whittington  as  general  manager.  The 
portion  of  the  line  in  Missouri,  Arkansas  and  Louisiana  was 
grouped  with  the  Missouri  Pacific  under  Federal  Manager  A. 
Robertson,  who  had  been  vice-president  of  the  latter  road, 
while  W.  N.  Neff,  who  had  been  general  manager  of  the 
entire  Cotton  Belt  system  for  a  short  time  prior  to  federal 
control,  was  retained  as  general  manager  of  this  portion. 
Thus  the  two  sections  of  the  Cotton  Belt  were  linked  up  with 
and  operated  as  units  of  its  two  strongest  competitors,  the 
Texas  &  Pacific  and  the  Missouri  Pacific,  and  in  a  manner 
which,  according  to  the  corporate  management  of  the  road, 
has  effected  a  serious  depreciation  of  the  physical  property. 
It  is  also  a  contention  that  this  situation  was  not  materially 
altered  when  in  March,  1919,  the  road  was  again  organized 
as  an  independent  operating  property  under  the  direction  of 
Mr.  Neff,  who  had  l^een  promoted  to  federal  manager  of  the 
entire  Cotton  Belt  system. 

In  view  of  these  circumstances  the  following  review  of  this 
case  is  restricted  largely  to  certain  matters  of  record  and  the 
abstracts  of  public  statements  or  reports  issued  by  the  parties 
to  this  controversy  or  the  public  authorities  who  have  been 
called  into  the  case  from  time  to  time.  No  attempt  is  made 
to  analyze  the  facts  presented  or  to  draw  any  conclusions, 
this  being  left  entirely  to  the  reader. 

Maintenance   Expenditures   Restricted   in  April,    1919 

The  difficulty  as  to  maintenance  of  way  work  dates  back 
to  April  1,  1919,  when  the  director  of  the  Southwestern 
region  issued  instructions  to  Federal  Manager  Neff  that 
maintenance  of  way  expenditures  would  be  limited  to  $2,000 
per  operated  mile  and  that  this  total  for  the  year  would  be 
made  retroactive  to  January  1,  1919.  The  expenditures  for 
January,  February  and  March  had  totaled  $714.37  per  mile 


of  line,  or  $2.58.12  per  month,  leaving  of  the  $2,000  author- 
ized only  $1,285.63  for  the  remaining  nine  months,  or  an 
average  of  $142.79  per  month,  which  is  equal  to  a  rate  of 
expenditure  for  the  year  of  $1,714. 

Mr.  Herbert  objected  to  this  limitation  on  expenditures, 
contending  that  tlie  road  could  not  be  maintained  in  a  safe 
condition  for  this  amount.  He  made  representations  to  the 
director  of  the  division  of  operation,  and,  following  a  con- 
ference in  Washington,  two  representatives  of  the  Railroad 
Administration  made  an  in.spection  of  the  St.  Louis-South- 
western, leaving  St.  Louis  on  June  13  and  completing  their 
work  at  Big  Sandy,  Tex.,  on  June  19.  In  a  report  based  on 
this  inspection,  it  was  recommended  that  an  additional  sura 
i)e  expended  for  maintenance  of  way  and  structures  on  this 
property  during  the  remainder  of  the  current  year  to  the 
extent  of  $415,527.     This  was  itemized  as  follows: 

Roadway    mainterance    and    trarklayins?    and    surfacirg $132,077 

Bridges,    trestles    and    culverts 21 '633 

'^''■■^      70.817 

Total    additional    allowance    re  ccnnrended    to    niairtain    the    railroad 

in  safety  for  normal  opera  in $415,527 

The  report  also  recommended  that  this  additional  expendi- 
ture be  approved  by  and  charged  to  the  corporation.  Presi- 
dent Herbert  declined  to  take  the  responsibility  for  this 
expenditure  on  behalf  of  the  corporation  until  September  3, 
when  he  wrote  to  the  director  of  the  Division  of  Operation, 
stating  that  he  was 

"willing,  in  the  inlerest  of  the  safety  of  the  public  and  the 
employees,  that  the  $415,527  recommended  in  addition  to  the 
unexpended  portion  of  $2,000  per  mile  per  annum  be  expended, 
leaving  the  question  of  whether  the  administration  or  the  cor- 
poration should  be  charged  with  the  above  amount  open  for 
future  determination  and  with  the  jirovision  that  work  should 
begin  immediately." 

This  expenditure  was  authorized  by  the  Railroad  Admin- 
istration on  September  11,  1919. 

Later  in  the  month  of  September  Mr.  Herbert  made  a 
detailed  inspection  of  the  company's  property  in  company 
with  J.  W.  Kendrick,  consulting  engineer;  A.  A.  Matthews, 
federal  chief  engineer;  W.  H.  Vance,  federal  engineer,  main- 
tenance of  way,  and  others,  and  a  detailed  report  was  pre- 
pared by  Mr.  Kendrick  containing  itemized  statements  con- 
cerning each  section  of  track  inspected  by  the  party.  The 
following  is  a  typical  statement  from  this  report  relative  to 
one  of  these  track  sections: 

From   point  on   Mile   451    to   Bassetts   (a   distance   of  about    'A   mile): 
30   joint   tics  skewed, 

18  joints    churning, 

19  I)olts   missing  at   rail  joints, 
3   angle   bars  broken. 

5  joint   ties   without  spikes, 

6  intermediate  lies  not  .spiked, 

to   per  cent  of  track  centerbound  and  ties  without  end  support  and  swinging 

from    J4    in.    to    1    in. 
About  35  per  cent  of  ties  rotten  and  about  45  per  cent  of  ties  skewed. 
Ties   not   spaced  and   angle   bars   not   slot-spiked. 
13   soft-wood    ties    without    tit-    plates, 
Cige   found  to  be  4   ft.   9 '4    in.   in  two   places. 
Elevation  of  a   2-deg.   curve    very   irregular. 
Track  found  to  be  spreading  just  north  of  north  switch  at   Bassetts  in  three 

different  places  on  inside  of  curve. 
Ties  on   Bassetts  siding  so   rotten  as  to  be  unsafe  for  trains  to  use  siding. 

As  a  summar)'  or  conclusion  as  to  condition  of  the  property, 
the  introduction  to  this  report  contains  the  following  para- 
graphs : 

'The  inspection  was  made  in  order  to  ascertain  the  facts  in 
relation  to  the  condition  of  the  tracks.  President  Herbert  having 
taken  the  position  that  the  property  had  not  been  properly  main- 
tained and  that  the  tracks  were  in  such  poor  condition  as  to 
make   operation   unsafe  at   the   reasonable   speeds   for   passenger 
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ami  fnislit  trains  spccilicil  liy  I'n-  lime  talili-s  and  followed  in 
praclici'. 

"In  the  light  of  ihc  facts  as  developed  hy  this  inspection  Mr. 
Hcrhert  could  take  no  other  position  and  there  was  no 
dissent  hy  any  nu-mluT  of  the  inspecting  party  from  his  con- 
clusions.    .      .     " 

On  Sc|)ti'inl)cr  29,  during  the  course  of  this  inspection, 
rri'sident  HcriaTt  addrcs.'^ed  a  telegram  to  the  director  gen- 
eral, in  part  as  follows: 

"1  wisli  to  record  wilh  you  pfi.sonally  tlic  very  serious,  even 
disgraceful  jihysical  condition  iuio  which  St.  Louis  Southwestern 
System  main  tracks  have  been  permitted  to  deteriorate  during 
government  control.  Even  at  any  reduced  speed  to  which  train 
service  can  be  subjected,  there  are  many  unsafe  places  in  track. 
I  regret  to  have  to  say  thai  the  lives  of  the  public  and  em- 
ployees of  the  company  arc  constantly  at  hazard,  and  1  apprehend 
tliat  this  condition  will  continue  throughout  the  coming  winter 
unless  drastic  methods  are  immediately  applied.  I  further 
regret  to  have  to  say  that  I  think  it  is  high  lime  that  someone 
who  will  give  you  a  correct  report  of  these  conditions  should 
be  made  to  do  so.  I  have  data  in  detail  which  I  shall  be  glad 
to  give  to  anyone  you  may  suggest." 

Shortly  after  thi.^  he  addressed  a  telegram  to  the  Texas 
Railroad  Commission  calling  attention  to  the  condition  of  the 
road  in  the  state  of  Te.xas,  and  intimating  that  it  was  the 
duty  of  the  commission  to  make  an  iitimediate  inspection 
with  a  view  to  having  the  conditions  improved. 

Director  General  Hines  took  direct  issue  with  Mr.  Her- 
bert in  a  letter  addressed  to  the  Texas  Railroad  Commission 
on  October  7.  His  main  contentions  were  that  the  road  was 
not  unsafe  and  that  maintenance  during  the  test  period  was 
inadecjuate,  so  that  the  road  was  in  "exceeding  poor  condi- 
tion" at  the  beginning  of  federal  control. 

Mr.  Hines  wrote  in  part  as  follows: 

"The  Railroad  Administration  has  recently  made  a  very  care- 
ful inspection  of  this  railroad  and  has  not  found  any  such  condi- 
tion as  is  claimed  by  Mr.  Herbert.  The  federal  manager  of  the 
railroad  reports  that  the  property  has  been  maintained  in  safe 
condition,  although  indicating  that  he  would  have  preferred  to 
spend  a  larger  amount  in  maintenance. 

"The  fact  is  that  the  St.  Louis  Southwestern  was  maintained 
in  exceedingly  poor  condition  during  the  three-year  test  period, 
ending  June  30,  1917,  and  was  in  exceedingly  poor  condition 
at  December  31,  1917.  The  federal  control  act  contemplates 
that  the  making  of  such  expenditures  upon  a  property  as  are 
necessary  to  return  the  property  to  the  owners  in  the  condition 
in  which  it  was  received  by  the  government  will  constitute  a 
full  compliance  with  the  government's  obligation.  Not  only 
has  this  been  done  in  the  case  of  this  railroad,  but  substantially 
more  than  this  has  been  done.  The  best  estimates  which  we 
are  able  to  make  up  to  the  present  time  as  to  what  would  have 
constituted  a  full  compliance  wilh  the  principle  of  the  federal 
control  act,  indicate  that,  after  making  allowance  for  the  in- 
creased cost  of  material  and  labor,  there  had  been  an  over- 
expenditure  in  the  maintenance  of  way  and  structures  on  the 
St.  Louis-Southwestern  System  of  $1,103,000  from  January  I, 
1918.  to  August  31,  1919,  of  which  an  over  expenditure  of 
$247,000  was  made  on  the  St.  Louis  Southwestern  of  Texas. 

"After  taking  into  consideration  such  increase  in  business  as 
has  taken  place  on  this  railroad,  we  are  satisfied  that  we  have 
more  than  fulfilled  any  obligation  which  the  government  owes 
the  railroad  company  and  that  we  have  done  enough  to  keep 
the  property  in  safe  condition  notwithstanding  the  exceedingly 
poor  condition  of  the  property  at  the  beginning  of  federal  control. 

"During  the  first  six  months  of  federal  control,  Mr.  Herbert, 
as  president  of  the  company,  remained  in  charge  of  this  rail- 
road on  behalf  of  the  government.  He  mapped  out  and  issued 
instructions  for  the  carrying  out  of  a  very  liberal  program  of 
maintenance,  stating  in  a  letter  to  one  of  his  subordinate  officials 
the  view  that  there  was  practically  no  limit  to  which  the  officers 
on  the  railroad  could  go  in  building  up  the  property.  After 
the  appointment  of  a  federal  manager  directly  representing  the 
government,  these  instructions  were  modified  because  it  was 
not  the  policy  of  the  government  to  build  up  a  property  at  the 


expense  of  the  government  to  a  much  belter  condition  than  it 
was   when   the  Rovernmcnt  took   it  over." 

In  reply  to  this  Mr.  Herbert  issued  a  statement  on  October 
12,  saying  in  part: 

"Following  a  conference  at  Washington  at  the  end  of  May, 
1919,  in  the  office  of  the  director  of  the  Division  of  Operation, 
at  which  time  1  staled  to  the  director  of  the  division  and  other 
reiircsenlatives  of  the  administration  that  the  apiiropriation 
for  the  maintenance  of  this  properly  for  the  year  1919  could 
not  i)ossil)ly  continue  it  in  a  safe  condition  for  operation,  the 
Railroad  .Administration  sent  out  from  Washington  two  men 
selected  from  the  subordinate  forces  at  Washington,  with  in- 
structions  to  make  an  inspection  and  report  of  conditions. 

"These  men  passed  over  the  lines  of  the  St.  Louis  Southwestern 
on  a  special  train,  running  over  much  of  the  track  at  a  rate  of 
35  to  40  miles  per  hour,  viewing  the  property  from  an  observa- 
tion car.  Just  how  they  were  expected  to  arrive  at  anything 
like  an  approximate  estimate  of  the  condition  of  the  property 
as  of  January  1,  1918.  in  running  over  it  on  a  special  train  dur- 
ing the  month  of  June,  1919,  is  unexplained.  Nevertheless, 
one  of  these  experts  arrives  at  very  positive  conclusions ;  and, 
in  his  report,  states  the  Railroad  Administration  is  performing 
ils  full  obligation  in  the  maintenance  of  this  property.  How- 
ever, he  slips  to  some  extent  on  page  3  of  his  report,  in  summing 
up  the  situation,  when  he  makes  the  following  statement : 

"The  enforced  war  activity  of  1918  affected  the  St.  Louis- 
Southwestern  as  it  did  other  railroads  and  while  the  federal 
officers  had  authority  to  increase  largely  their  expenditures 
for  maintenance  in  1918,  they  did  not  and  perhaps  could  not 
always  use  the  abnormal  labor  and  material  conditions  to  the 
best  advantage  in  maipitaining  the  property.' 

"He  further  states,  'The  administration  proceeded  with  the 
maintenance  of  way  work  in  1919  on  the  same  program  as  in 
1918  until  approximately  March  15,  when  they  reduced  the 
expenditure.'  He  says  this  disarranged  the  season's  program 
and  led  to  an  unbalanced  and  unwise  expenditure  of  the  avail- 
able funds  prior  to  the  reduction,  and  states,  'The  result  of 
these  conditions  is  that,  while  on  the  whole  the  funds  paid 
and  appropriated  for  maintenance  of  way  and  structures  to 
January  1,  1920,  would  be  sufficient  to  maintain  the  property, 
it  will  not  maintain  it  between  the  date  of  his  report  and  the 
close  of  the  year  in  safety  for  the  operation  of  trains  at  usual 
speed.' 

"He  then  sets  up  a  recommendation  that  an  amount  of  $415,500 
be  added  to  the  appropriation  for  the  maintenance  of  this 
property  iri  order  to  maintain  it  in  safety,  but  suggests  it  should 
be  done  with  the  approval  and  at  the  expense  of  the  corporation. 
In  the  interest  of  the  public  and  the  employees  of  the  company, 
I  suggested  this  additional  amount  be  expended,  and  the  ques- 
tion of  charge  to  the  corporation,  or  the  payment  of  it  by  the 
administration,  be  left  for  future  determination.  This  was 
declined  by  the  administration. 

"After  repeated  wrecks,  in  which  employees  were  killed  and 
maimed,  directly  traceable  to  inadequate  inspection  and  mainte- 
nance, I  repeated  this  suggestion  and  it  was  accepted ;  but  not 
until  the  period  in  which  maintenance  work  on  railroads  should 
be  accomplished  was  almost  past.  To  be  specific,  the  authority 
given  by  the  Washington  administration  to  its  local  managers 
was  issued  September  11;  and  as  late  as  the  last  week  in 
September,  during  which  I  made  an  inspection  of  the  property, 
the  additional  forces  had  not  yet  been  fully  inaugurated. 

"Accompanied  by  J.  W.  Kendrick  and  four  other  experienced 
officers  in  railway  construction  and  maintenance,  including  the 
chief  engineer  and  the  engineer  maintenance  of  way  of  this 
property  for  the  Railroad  Administration,  I  made  a  very  minute 
and  accurate  inspection  of  more  than  900  miles  of  the  main 
line  of  this  property  during  the  last  week  of  September,   1919. 

"We  found  conditions  of  track  absolutely  unbelievable  as  to 
deterioration,  resulting  from  neglect  and  inadequate  mainte- 
nance ;  and  more  than  100  places  at  which  the  track  was 
positively  unsafe  for  operation  of  trains. 

"The  director-general  states  that  the  St.  Louis-Southwestern 
road  was  in  exceedingly  poor  condition  at  December  31,  1917. 
This  statement  is  positively  and  wholly  untrue.  I  have  a 
condition  record  of  the  property  at  that  date,  from  personal 
knowledge  and  inspection,  accompanied  by  officers  of  the 
company. 
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"The  truth  is  the  Railroad  Administration  has  not  gotten  and 
is  not  now  getting  more  than  a  very  small  percentage  of  benefit 
in  maintenance  and  construction  in  comparison  with  the  amount 
of  money  it  is  expending.  This  is  clearly  evident  in  the  plans 
and  methods  it  is  preparing  to  pursue  in  the  expenditure  of 
additional  appropriation  of  funds  upon  this  property  at  this 
late  season." 

With  regard  to  Mr.  Hines'  reference  to  President  Herbert's 
instructions  regarding  maintenance  under  federal  control, 
Mr.  Herbert  makes  the  following  statement: 

"Much  importance  has  been  attached  to  my  letter  of  January 
5,  1918,  addressed  to  General  Manager  Nef¥.  In  August,  1916, 
this  company  inaugurated  a  policy  of  maintenance  which  had 
for  its  object  the  expenditure  of  such  amounts  for  maintenance 
and  for  additions  and  betterments  as  would  enable  it  to  be 
operated  efficiently  and  economically.  My  letter  of  January  5, 
1918,  to  General  Manager  Ncff  w^as  simply  to  inform  a  com- 
paratively new  general  manager  of  our  policy  in  these  matters. 
On  February  24,  1917,  a  similar  letter  was  written  to  W.  T. 
Tyler,  who  had  just  before  come  to  the  property  as  general 
manager,  and  on  June  4,  1917,  I  again  wrote  Mr.  Tyler  urging 
that  the  work  of  improving  the  standard  of  maintenance  be 
given  his  attention.  When  James  Russell  came  to  this  prop- 
erty as  general  manager,  I  wrote  him  on  September  21.  1917, 
that  the  work  of  carrying  out  the  bridge  and  building  program 
for  the  calendar  year  1917  be  urged  to  completion.  These 
letters,  I  believe,  demonstrate  clearly  that  there  was  no  change 
in  the  maintenance  policy  of  this  company  after  the  beginning 
of  the  period  of  federal  control." 

Findings  of  the  Texas  Commission 
That  the  Cotton  Belt  Lines  in  Texas  were  not  in  a  safe 
condition  was  the  conclusion  of  the  Texas  Commission  based 
on  a  report  of  its  chief  inspector,  R.  D.  Parker.  This  is 
indicated  by  a  letter  addressed  to  the  director  general  on 
October  22  and  signed  by  Earle  B.  Mayfield  and  Clarence  E. 
Gilmore,  members  of  the  commission,  but  not  by  Allison  May- 
field,  the  chairman.     The  letter  is  abstracted  below: 

"This  report  is  now  before  the  commission  and  for  your 
information  a  copy  is  being  sent  you  herewith.  From  this  re- 
port, we  conclude  that  the  lines  of  the  Cotton  Belt  in  Te.xas, 
east  of  the  ninety-sixth  meridian,  are  unsafe  for  normal  opera- 
tion, and  in  some  districts,  in  part,  are  at  the  point  of  danger. 
This  includes  the  major  portion  of  the  mileage  of  the  St.  Louis- 
Southwestern  Railway  Company  in  Texas,  not  including  sub- 
sidiary lines. 

"Briefly,  the  defections  in  track  are  attributed  to  broken, 
rotten  or  otherwise  defective  ties,  as  many  as  10  to  a  rail 
length,  6  of  which,  laid  consecutively,  were  found  in  main-line 
tracks;  to  deplorable  conditions  found  at  rail  joints  where 
ties  were  misplaced,  joint  churning  on  account  of  defective 
drainage,  insecure  spiking,  poor  or  no  adjustment  of  expansion 
between  rail  ends  and  loose  and  missing  bolts ;  to  broken 
angle  bars  ;  to  defective  drainage  of  track  as  a  whole ;  to  de- 
fective rail,  and  to  otherwise  neglected  maintenance. 

"It  is  believed  that  the  Railway  Administration,  regardless 
of  its  obligation  to  the  corporation,  does  not  lend  its  approval 
to  a  situation  which  involves  the  safety  of  any  railway  prop- 
erty when  its  knowledge  embraces  actual  conditions.  While 
this  report  is  at  variance  with  information  that  has  been  given 
you,  as  indicated  in  your  letter  of  October  7,  we  are  disposed 
to  rely  upon  the  data  contained  in  this  report  as  being  authentic 
and  from  an  unbiased  source." 

Arkansas  Commission  Also  Investigates 

An  inspection  was  made  of  the  Cotton  Belt  lines  in  Arkan- 
sas under  the  auspices  of  the  Arkansas  Corporation  Commis- 
sion between  October  20  and  November  1,  the  inspection 
party  consisting  of  Commissioners  R.  H.  Wilson,  Walter  G. 
Brasher  and  T.  E.  Wood;  L.  W.  Helmreich,  engineer  of  the 
commission;  W.  H.  Vance,  engineer  maintenance  of  way 
under  the  federal  manager;  and  J.  S.  Berry.  Other  officers 
of  the  corporation  and  the  Railroad  Administration  accom- 
panied the  party  on  various  portions  of  the  trip. 

The  opinion  of  the  commission,  as  based  on  the  inspection 


and  the  report  of  its  chief  engineer,  is  given  in  the  following 
copy  of  a  letter  to  Federal  Manager  Neff,  dated  November 
26,  signed  by  the  three  members  of  the  commission,  accom- 
panying the  report  of  the  commission's  engineer: 

"The  examination  and  inspection  was  made  pursuant  to 
complaint  'That  the  tracks  in  Arkansas  had  reached  a  point 
through  failure  and  neglect  of  maintenance  by  the  Railroad 
Administration  of  unsafe  condition  for  normal  operation  as 
evidenced  by  derailments,  killing  and  injuring  employees  and 
others.'  The  report  speaks  for  itself  and  it  is  apparent  that 
maintenance  work  should  be  vigorously  prosecuted  with  a  view 
to  improving  conditions. 

"The  commission  does  not  deem  the  tracks  unsafe  for  the 
trains  as  operated,  but  our  investigation  developed  that  schedules 
are  not  being  maintained  at  all  times  by  reason  of  slow  orders. 
It  is  proper  that  speed  should  be  sacrificed  for  safety  of  opera- 
tion, but  it  is  the  opinion  of  the  commission  that  track  defects, 
as  noted  in  the  report,  should  be  given  very  prompt  attention 
so  as  to  eliminate  all  causes  of  delay  from  this  source. 

"The  commission  would  not  undertake  to  say  that  the  present 
condition  of  the  track  is  due  to  failure  and  neglect  of  mainte- 
nance by  the  Railroad  Administration.  It  seems  to  be  rather 
the  result  of  financial  dififerences,  economic  and  labor  dis- 
turbances and  unusual   weather  conditions. 

"In  an  effort  to  arrive  at  a  just  conclusion  as  to  the  hazard 
of  the  tracks,  reflected  by  passengers  and  employees  killed  and 
injured,  the  commission  called  for  a  statement  covering  a  period 
of  the  last  six  months  of  1917  and  for  the  period  from  April 
1  to  October  16  of  the  present  year.  The  report  for  the  present 
year  shows  that  no  passengers  or  employees  had  been  killed 
and  there  were  no  passengers  injured  and  but  three  employees. 
The  report  for  1917  is  not  so  good.  It  is  nothing  but  just  that 
we  should  say  that  train  schedules  are  being  maintained  as  well 
and  better  at  the  present  time  than  for  the  latter  period  of  1917. 
This  conclusion  is  formed  from  reports  of  train  operation." 

Another  source  of  information  concerning  the  condition  of 
the  Cotton  Belt  is  obtained  from  the  report  of  an  inspection 
made  by  two  representatives  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission in  connection  with  a  derailment.  These  men  covered 
a  considerable  mileage  on  a  motor  car,  and  the  following  is 
an  extract  from  a  report  made  on  October  27,  1919: 

"After  completing  the  investigation  of  the  accident,  a  general 
investigation  was  made  of  track  conditions,  covering  503  miles 
of  the  more  important  part  of  the  system.  These  examinations 
showed  many  broken  ties,  loose  or  missing  spikes,  and  surface- 
bent  rails.  Lack  of  proper  ballast  was  prevalent,  and  in  terri- 
tory where  natural  soil  was  used  as  ballast,  comprising  about 
40  per  cent  of  the  total  examined,  the  track  was  center-bound 
in  many  places  and  as  a  result  there  were  many  broken  ties. 
Most  of  this  natural-soil  ballast  consisted  of  heavy  sand.  On 
tangent  track  the  rails  were  usually  laid  with  even  joints,  and 
the  operation  of  heavy  power  over  these  even  joints,  coupled 
with  the  general  deficiency  in  ballast,  has  tended  to  create 
irregularities  at  joints.  The  records  of  the  various  subdivisions 
inspected  showed  that  the  tie  renewals  authorized  for  the  year 
1919  varied  from  10  to  15  per  cent  of  the  total  ties  in  the  track, 
and  that  the  renewals  completed  up  to  August  31  varied  from 
38  to  66  per  cent  of  those  authorized,  leaving  in  the  track 
from  Z.i7  to  7.7  per  cent  of  the  total  still  to  be  renewed  by 
the  end  of  the  year.  Taken  as  a  whole,  the  drainage  was  fair 
and  the  gage  good,  the  principal  trouble  being  lack  of  adequate 
ballast  and  a   general  need   of   resurfacing." 

Inspection  by  James  Russell,  General 

Manager  of  the  Denver  &  Rio  Grande 

Acting  upon  instructions  from  \\'.  T.  Tyler,  director  of 
the  Division  of  Operation,  an  inspection  of  the  St.  Louis- 
Southwestern  System  was  made  by  James  Russell,  general 
manager  of  the  Denver  &  Rio  Grande,  covering  the  same 
territon,-  and  making  the  same  stops  as  were  made  bv  the 
officers  of  the  two  state  commissions,  Mr.  Russell  having  been 
general  manager  of  the  Cotton  Belt  from  September  1,  1917, 
to  November  1,  1917,  just  prior  to  the  advent  of  government 
control.    After  he  received  the  report  which  Mr.  Russell  pre- 
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paroil  oil  lii>  iii>|>i(  tioii,  H.  1'.  Hu>li,  dine  tor  of  the  Soutli- 
vvo.-^tiTii  ri'uion,  .iililri'.s.sod  a  Irllcr  to  tlif  ri'\a>  Comiuission, 
uiuk-r  dati'  of  Xovnnlior  l'>,  taking  i'Xii'|)ti()n  to  tlii'  tiiulings 
of  tlic  commi.ssioii's  en.niiu'iT.  K.xnTpt.-^  from  tlii.s  letter 
appear  helow: 

"Inspoclidii  of  tliis  railroad  liy  rcprcsi  iital'.vcs  of  tlu-  Rail- 
road .Admiiiistralion,  makiiiK  tin-  sairc  sU)|)s  and  walkinn  over 
liie  same  traik  on  which  report  wa.s  made  liy  your  ciiKineer, 
and  where  the  track  has  not  luen  reworked  since  the  date  of 
his  report,  discloses  stateiucni>  which  are  either  deliheratc 
misrepresentations  of  facts  or  show  an  entire  lack  of  knowledge 
on  the  part  of  your  eiiKineer  as  to  what  constitutes  a  serviceable 
railroad  crosstie  and  also  as  to  what  pliysical  conditions  con- 
si  itnte  unsafe  track. 

"Tiirougliout  tile  entire  report,  some  conditions,  which  may  he 
undesirable,  have  been  enlarged  upon  and  made  to  appear  in  as 
had  light  as  possible,  for  many  of  which  the  Railroad  Ad- 
ministration is  in  no  way  responsible. 

"As  to  the  general  tie  condition  lietwcen  Texarkana  and  Mt. 
Pleasant  where  particular  attention  is  called  to  'unsafe  condi- 
tions' by  your  engineer,  the  track  is  well  tied  and  nothing  like 
the  number  of  alleged  defective  ties  are  in  the  track  structure. 
In  many  places  the  track  is  'center-bound,'  but  this  is  the 
result  of  an  accumulation  of  past  years  and  one  which  the 
Railroad  Administration  representatives  have  been  endeavoring 
to  correct  but  which  could  not  all  be  accomplished  during  the 
period  of  federal  control  and  the  condition  has  been  aggravated 
,  by  the  excessive  rainfall  of  the  past  few  months. 

"The  recommendation  of  your  engineer  that  at  least  eight 
inches  of  gravel  be  placed  under  the  ties  in  this  territory  is 
doubtless  desirable,  but  the  application  of  this  ballast  is  the 
direct  obligation  of  the  corporation,  the  cost  of  which  they  have 
been,  and  are  now,  unable  to  assume  ;  therefore,  the  work  has 
not  been  undertaken  as  it  is  not  the  obligation  of  the  Railroad 
Administration.  The  same  statement  applies  to  the  laying  of 
new  rail  in  this  territory,  the  betterment  charges  in  connection 
with  which  are  the  obligation  of  the  corporation,  and  which 
they  are  unable  to  assume,  and  such  new  rail  should  not  be  laid 
in   advance   of   application    of   additional    ballast   to    this    line. 

"Between  Tyler  and  Lufkin,  at  a  point  near  mile  post  E-553, 
where  your  engineer  reports  from  three  to  eight  ties  to  the 
panel  broken  or  otherwise  failed,  an  inspection  of  the  track 
covering  a  distance  of  seven  telegraph  poles  from  mile  post 
E-553  south,  discloses  that  the  track  is  well  tied,  only  two 
decayed  and  one  broken  tie  in  a  wide  spread  having  reached 
the  removal  stage.  In  this  territory,  there  were  several  ties 
\vhich  had  recently  been  removed  from  track  that  had  from 
one  to  three  years  safe  service  life,  and  they  have  been  ordered 
reinstalled  in  track. 

"Statement  is  made  on  page  52  that  'Long  stretch  of  track 
through  bottoms  west  of  Athens  built  practically  on  original 
ground  surface  and  not  well  drained  on  mile  587  and  part  of 
mile  588.  Condition  of  this  track  unsafe  due  to  the  condition.' 
"It  is  a  fact  that  the  road  bed  is  built  practically  on  a  level 
with  the  surrounding  country  and  is  ballasted  with  the  imme- 
diately adjoining  native  material,  and,  under  such  moisture 
conditions  as  have  recently  obtained,  the  only  way  to  correct 
this  condition  is  to  raise  the  track  bed  from  three  to  four  feet 
above  the  natural  surface  and  ballast  with  a  good  quality  of 
material.  As  now  constructed,  and  for  which  the  Railroad 
Administration  is  in  no  way  responsible,  it  is  an  impossibility 
to  have  good  track  through  this  location  until  the  road  bed 
dries  out,  or  the  track  is  raised,  the  cost  of  which  raising 
would  be  an  obligation  of  the  corporation. 

"The  Administration  officers  in  charge  of  the  maintenance 
of  this  railroad  are  taking  proper  steps  to  continue  to  keep  the 
track  in  safe  condition  for  operation  at  train  speeds  permitted. 
Taken  as  a  whole,  the  report  of  your  engineer  clearly  indicates 
to  me  a  strong  tendency  to  exaggerate  minor  defects  to  place 
the  entire  situation  in  as  bad  Hght  as  possible  either  by  deliberate 
intent  or  lack  of  knowledge  of  what  constitutes  safe  track 
under  proper  control  of  train  movements,  and  I  believe  that  your 
commission  should  give  further  consideration  to  this  report  to 
assure  yourselves  of  whether  or  not  it  represents  a  true  state- 
ment of  facts." 

This  letter  led  to  the  making  of  a  second  inspection  under 


tlic  au.spiio  of  tile  I  (■\a>  ( ()niiiii>.si()n  on  Deceinljcr  5,  6  and  8. 
Karle  li.  Maylield  and  K.  I>.  J'arker,  a  ineniJHr  of  tlie  (om- 
inission  and  cnjiiiu-er,  res])ectivcly,  (overcd  jiortions  of  the 
line  in  coinjiany  with  reiirc^entatives  of  the  Railroad  Admin- 
istration and  the  corporate  intere.'^ts  of  the  road  and  S.  H. 
Co.x  and  M.  J.  (irae.ser,  citizens  of  Tyler,  'I'e.x.,  of  previous 
railroad  or  engineer  eNperience.  Mr.  liush  oljjected  to  what 
he  considered  tiie  superficial  character  of  this  second  inspec- 
tion, callinj,'  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  federal  officers  of 
tile  railroad  had  no  voice  in  the  .selection  of  the  o.stensibly 
disinterested  men  accomjianying  the  party,  and  wrote  the 
commission  on  Deceinber  16  objecting  to  the  basing  of  any 
judgment  relative  to  the  condition  of  the  track  of  the  St. 
]>ouis  Southwestern  Railroad  of  Texas  on  such  an  incom- 
plete insjjection.  The  rejily  of  Commissioners  Earle  B. 
Maytield  and  Clarence  Gilmore  appears  in  part  below: 

"It  is  a  matter  of  very  great  regret  that  you  saw  projier  in 
your  letter  of  November  19  to  call  in  question  both  the  integrity 
and  ability  of  the  chief  engineer  of  the  railroad  commission, 
Mr.  R.  D.  Parker.  Mr.  Parker's  long  service  with  the  com- 
mission has  established  so  firmly  both  his  integrity  as  a  man 
and  his  aliility  as  an  engineer  that  neither  of  these  need  any 
defence  whatever.  The  rcinspection  made  by  Commissioner 
ICarle  B.  Mayfield  was  merely  for  the  purpose  of  checking  the 
situation  to  be  sure  that  Mr.  Parker  had  not  fallen  into  error  in 
some  way,  and  that  only  by  reason  of  your  high  position  and 
your  challenge  of  the  report.  Sufficient  rcinspection  was  made 
to  fully  satisfy  the  commission  of  the  correctness  of  Mr. 
Parker's  original  report. 

"The  members  of  the  commission  have  no  bias  in  favor  of  or 
prejudice  against  either  side  of  the  controversy,  nor  does  the 
Railroad  Commission  or  its  members  pretend  to  say  or  have 
any  knowledge  whatever  of  the  condition  of  the  St.  L<juis- 
Southwestern  Railway  at  the  time  it  was  taken  over  by  the 
Government ;  our  only  purpose  being  to  ascertain  its  present 
condition  after  we  had  been  advised  by  the  president  of  the 
corporation  that  the  road  was  unsafe  for  public  use. 

"This  being  the  situation  so  far  as  the  commission  is  con- 
cerned, we  suggest  that  further  academic  discussion  of  the 
matter  would  be  useless  and  this  closes  our  part  of  the  con- 
troversy." 

This  letter  was  accompanied  by  a  report  of  the  inspection, 
and  with  regard  to  the  conditions  at  Mile  E-553  referred  to 
in  Mr.  Bush's  letter  the  following  statement  is  made: 

"The  undisputable  evidence  submitted  is  conclusive  beyond 
doubt  that  the  defective  tie  situation  at  this  point  reported  by 
Mr.   Parker,  as   a  result  of  his   inspection  of  October  7,   1919, 

Maintenance   Statistics — Quantities   Per   Mile  of  All   TRACKb 

Rails  laid  tons  of       Ties  Net  ton  miles 

new  rail  charged     placed  per  mile 

Year  to  operation        in  track  of  all  tracks 

Cl90&    0.33  479  430,992 

1909     0.97  645  424,460 

I  1910    0.81  566  469,063 

Fiscal    years    J  1911     0  52  367  474,929 

I  1912     0.42  325  452,289 

1913    1.50  418  444,635 

1914     0.13  295  386,228 

^Average   0.67  435  438,902 

(1915     0.21  307  327,808 

Test   period    J  1916    0.45  289  387,326 

1917    0.34  279  493,514 

X^verage    0.33  292  403,039 

ri917    7 1.37  251  548,024 

Calendar  year   ...j'  1918    1.57  263  552,101 

1  1919  to  Sept.  1  1.73  150  ;;;■;;,; 

ll919  to  Dec.  31  1.73  279  575,103 

was  true,  verifies  his  findings  of  fact  upon  which  he  based 
his  conclusions,  and  shows  that  repairs  had  been  made  and 
track  conditions  altered  and  corrected  November  4  or  5,  1919, 
which  was  some  eight  or  nine  days  prior  to  Mr.  Russell's 
inspection.  In  his  inspection  of  this  point,  Mr.  Bush's  inspector, 
Mr.  Russell,  reported  the  track  well  tied  with  only  two  decayed 
and  one  broken  tie.  Therefore,  it  will  be  seen  that  from  the 
evidence  above  submitted,  Mr.  Bush's  inspector  made  an 
erroneous  report  of  defective  ties  still  in  the  track  following 
the   renewals  and  repairs  above  referred  to." 
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Maintenance  Statistics 

With  a  view  to  supplying  further  light  on  the  physical 
condition  of  the  St.  Louis-Southwestern,  we  give  herewith 
a  table  of  quantities  of  rails  and  ties  applied  in  the  years 
1908  to  1919,  inclusive,  this  data  being  supplied  by  the  of- 
fice of  the  regional  director  of  the  Southwestern  region. 

President  Herbert  of  the  Cotton  Belt  deprecates  the  value 
of  these  figures,  stating  that  "the  obligation  of  the  director 
general  cannot  be  measured  by  statistics  showing  quantities 


of  one  or  two  items  applied  to  the  track.  Obviously  sta- 
tistics do  not  reflect  conditions  brought  about  by  material 
mis-applied,  nor  work  performed  at  an  inopportune  time,  and 
therefore  wasted."  He  also  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that 
these  figures  are  on  a  basis  of  the  operated  mileage  of  the 
Cotton  Belt  rather  than  the  owned  mileage  to  which  the 
quantities  were  applied  and  that  the  quantities  per  mile  are, 
therefore,  smaller  than  they  should  be,  although  comparisons 
between  federal  and  private  control  are  on  the  same  basis. 


Pennsylvania  System  Organized  Into  Four  Regions 

Vice-Presidents  in  Charge  of  Each  Region  With  Broad  Local 
Powers  and  Complete  Staff 


THE  Pennsylvania  System  has  been  reorganized  for  op- 
erating purposes  after  March  1  with  the  following  ob- 
jects in  view:  (a)  serving  the  public  better;  (b)  in- 
creasing the  efficiency  of  operation,  and  especially  of  doing 
away  with  the  congestion  which  for  many  years  has  made 
the  Pittsburgh  gateway  a  source  of  expense  and  delay;  and 
(c)  decreasing  the  cost  of  operation  and  increasing  the  ca- 
pacity of  the  plant  without  additional  capital  expenditures. 
The  first  of  these  purposes  will  be  accomplished  by  the  de- 
centralization of  authority,  the  second  through  the  decen- 
tralization of  authority  combined  with  co-operation  under  the 
supervision  of  system  officers,  and  the  final  object  will  au- 
tomatically follow  the  accomplishment  of  the  first  two. 

System  officers  have  been  grouped  under  an  executive  de- 
partment having  attached  thereto  a  transportation  department, 
a  traffic  department,  a  financial  department,  an  accounting 
department,  a  purchasing  department,  a  real  estate  depart- 
ment, a  legal  department,  an  insurance  department,  an  em- 
ployees' saving  fund  department,  and  a  relief  and  pension 
department.  Samuel  Rea  will,  of  course,  be  president,  and 
reporting  directly  to  him  there  will  be  a  vice-president 
in  charge  of  operation,  W.  W.  Atterbury;  a  vice-president 
in  charge  of  traffic,  George  W.  Dixon;  a  vice-president  in 
charge  of  accounting,  A.  J.  County,  a  vice-president  in 
charge  of  real  estate,  purchases  and  insurance,  M.  C.  Ken- 
nedy; a  vice-president  in  charge  of  corporate  work  at  Pitts- 
burgh, James  J.  Turner.  There  will  be  two  secretaries,  one 
at  Philadelphia,  Lewis  Neilson,  and  one  at  Pittsburgh,  S. 
H.  Church.  In  addition,  there  will  be  a  vice-president  in 
charge  of  personnel,  G.  L.  Peck,  who  will  report  to  General 
Atterbury. 

The  combined  lines  east  and  west  of  Pittsburgh  have  been 
divided  into  four  sections:  The  eastern,  from  New  York 
to  Altoona,  Pa.,  and  Washington,  D.  C;  the  central,  from 
Altoona  to  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  Columbus,  Ohio,  and  Mansfield; 
the  northwestern,  from  Columbus  and  Mansfield  to  Chicago; 
and  the  southwestern,  from  Columbus  and  Cincinnati  to  St. 
Louis,  Mo.  Each  of  these  will  be  in  charge  of  a  regional 
vice-president.  The  four  regional  vice-presidents  are  Elisha 
Lee  at  Philadelphia,  R.  L.  O'Donnel  at  Pittsburgh,  J.  G. 
Rodgers  at  Chicago,  and  Benjamin  McKeen  at   St.  Louis. 

Each  regional  vice-president  will  have  on  his  staff  a 
general  manager,  a  general  superintendent  of  transportation, 
a  chief  engineer  of  maintenance  of  way,  a  general  superin- 
tendent of  motive  power,  general  superintendents,  a  traffic 
manager,  a  purchasing  agent,  a  real  estate  agent,  and  an  ac- 
countant. On  the  eastern  and  central  regions  there  are  as- 
sistants to  the  general  manager,  general  superintendents  of 
transportation,  etc.,  commensurate  with  the  amount  of  busi- 
ness to  be  handled  by  the  region.* 

The  transportation   department,   headed   by   General   At- 

*The  names  of  the  regional  and  other  officers  will  be  found  in  the 
personal  columns  of  this  issue  of  the  Railway  Age. 


terbury,  will  consist  of  a  chief  of  transportation,  C.  M. 
Sheaffer,  at  Philadelphia,  with  assistants;  a  chief  of  motive 
power,  J.  T.  Wallis,  at  Philadelphia;  a  chief  mechanical 
engineer,  A.  W.  Gibbs,  at  Philadelphia;  an  engineer  of  trans- 
portation, E.  W.  Smith,  at  Philadelphia,  and  a  chief  en- 
gineer, A.  C.  Shand,  at  Philadelphia,  with  a  considerable 
staff  of  assistants.  It  will  be  remembered  that  G.  L.  Peck, 
in  charge  of  personnel,  also  reports  to  General  Atterbury. 

If  there  were  some  other  word  than  "vice"  to  modify 
"president"  it  would  possibly  be  more  appropriate  as  descrip- 
tive of  the  duties  of  the  four  men  in  charge  of  the  regions. 
Their  duties  are  really  analogous  to  that  of  presi- 
dent in  so  far  as  the  operation,  maintenance  and  traffic  re- 
lations of  their  territory  are  concerned.  On  the  other  hand 
it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  complicated  corporation 
structure  of  the  Pennsylvania  with  the  parent  company,  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  and  its  subsidiary  and  sub-subsidiary 
companies,  is  kept  intact;  the  security  holders  of  each  com- 
pany are  fully  protected  by  a  corporate  organization.  This, 
of  course,  is  explanation  enough  of  why  the  title  of  "presi- 
dent" should  not  be  given  to  the  men  in  charge  of  the  regions. 
The  organization  described  in  this  article  is  an  operating 
and  traffic  organization  chiefly.  There  will  be  accounting 
officers  in  each  region  but  corporate  rights  and  relations 
are  neither  merged  or  disturbed. 

The  Pennsylvania  System — about  12,000  miles  of  railroad 
— has  for  fifty  years  been  divided  at  Pittsburgh.  One  gen- 
eral policy  governed  the  development  of  the  entire  system,  but 
from  an  operating  and  traffic  standpoint  the  lines  east  were 
distinct  from  the  lines  west.  There  was  a  healthy  rivalry  be- 
tween the  two  organizations  and  considerable  differences  in 
methods  not  affecting  broad  general  questions  of  policy. 

Pittsburgh  was  the  center,  geographically,  of  the  system, 
and  into  this  center  poured  traffic  from  Chicago  and  the 
Great  Lakes,  St.  Louis  and  the  Southwest,  from  the  South 
and  Southeast  and  the  East.  There  was  the  problem  of  get- 
ting traffic  into  and  out  of  Pittsburgh.  There  was  also  the 
problem  of  getting  traffic  through  Pittsburgh.  In  many  ways 
the  division  between  lines  east  and  west  at  Pittsburgh  was 
admirable  in  getting  traffic  into  or  out  of  that  gateway.  The 
rub  came  in  getting  it  through  the  gateway.  Furthermore, 
the  Pennsylvania  organization  built  up  during  a  period  of 
a  number  of  years,  and  formulated  on  military  lines,  tended 
more  and  more  to  become  centralized.  An  attempt  was  made 
to  off.set  this  tendency  by  the  appointment  of  resident  vice- 
presidents  at  Detroit,  Chicago,  and  St.  Louis,  but  these  were 
additions  to  the  system  rather  than  a  reorganization  of  it. 

For  fifty  years  prior  to  the  present  reorganization  the 
Pennsylvania  has  spent  money  for  additions  and  betterments 
with  an  eye  far  to  the  future.  Notwithstanding  these  ex- 
penditures traffic  has  outgrown  facilities.  In  every  period 
of  unu.sually  heavy  traffic  for  the  last  twenty  years  the  Penn- 
sylvania has  been  hard  pushed.     In  the  unprecedented  traffic 
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beginning  witli  tlic  uumufacturc  of  war  supplies  for  the  Al- 
lies in  1915  till-  facilities  of  tlu-  Tcnnsylvania  wvrc  .strainud 
to  the  hriMkiiii;  point.  To  add  nialciially  to  tlic  physical  fa- 
cilities of  tlie  main  line  from  Pittshur^h  to  rhiladclphia  and 
New  York  would  reciuirc  the  c.xiu'nditurc  of  many  lumdreds 
of  millions  of  dollars,  with  no  immediate  pro.speet  of  addi- 
tional revenue  from  which  to  pay  additional  fi.xeil  charge.s. 
During  the  past  four  years  terminal  facilities  especially  have 
been  inadequate.  The  question  now  presents  itself  as  to 
whether  a  part  of  this  congestion  can  he  eliminated  through  a 
more  nearly  one  hundred  per  cent  u.se  of  physical  facilities 
by  a  perfection  of  personnel  and  organization.  Pennsyl- 
vania officers  realized  as  fully  as  shippers  did  that  centrali- 
zation had  tended  to  develop  a  routine  tlirougli  wliidi  mat- 
ters had  to  pass  before  they  could  be  finally  acted  upon, 
which  entailed   long  delays. 

A  vice-president  in  charge  of  the  central  district,  with  ade- 
quate authority  and  staft',  should  solve  the  prol)lem  of  getting 
traffic  through  Pittsburgh.  Vice-presidents  at  each  of  the 
three  principal  termini  of  the  system  should  go  far  toward 


ordinaling  the  work  of  these  officers  in  regard  to  Ijoth  opera- 
tion and  maintenance.  His  supervision  will  therefore  be 
more  compri'liensive  than  a  mere  .setting  of  .system  standards. 
This  is  true  also  of  the  executive  vice-presidents  in  charge  of 
traffic,  finance,  accounting  and  purchases.  While  the  re- 
gional vice-presidents  have  on  their  .staff  traffic  and  i)ur- 
chasing  officers  they  can  also  avail  themselves  of  the  vice- 
presidents  at  Philadelphia  as  con.sulting  experts. 

The  traffic  officer,  the  accounting  officer  and  the  purchas- 
ing officer  of  each  region  will  report  to  his  regional  vice- 
president,  and  will  also  consult  with  and  report  to  the  vice- 
president  in  charge  of  his  department  at  Philadelphia.  Thus 
the  divisional  form  of  organization  which  has  been  the  key- 
stone of  the  Pennsylvania  .system  will  Ije  ])reserved,  jjut  co- 
ordination will  be  achieved  through  a  staff  at  Philadelphia. 
In  regard  to  purchases,  for  instance,  the  regional  purchasing 
officer  can  u.se  his  local  position  and  knowledge  to  get  the 
most  advantageous  arrangement  jjossible  for  his  company, 
Ijut,  on  the  other  hand,  where  purchases  made  in  one  region 
ran  Ije  distributed  to  other  regions  with  advantage  the  vice- 


The  Pennsylvania  System  Showing  the  Four  Operating  Regions  Into  Which  the  System  is  Divided 


eliminating  the  delays  heretofore  caused  by  excessive  cen- 
tralization. 

The  relations  between  the  central  organization  and  the 
regional  organizations  is  particularly  interesting  and  con- 
stitutes an  entirely  new  departure  for  the  Pennsylvania,  al- 
though some  features  of  it  were  inherent  in  the  Harriman 
system  of  roads,  as  this  system  was  being  developed  at  the 
time  of  E.  H.  Harriman's  death.  It  will  be  remembered  that 
Mr.  Harriman  had  a  director  of  operation  for  the  entire 
Harriman  system.  W.  W.  Atterbury,  with  tlie  title  of  vice- 
president  in  charge  of  operation,  might  well  have  been  des- 
ignated director  of  operation.  While  each  regional  vice- 
president  is  responsible  for  traffic,  maintenance  and  operation 
in   his  territory.   General  Atterbury's   duties   consist   of   co- 


president  at  Philadelphia  can  effect  necessary  co-ordination. 

Separate  mention  should  be  made  of  the  Altoona  shops, 
which  will  be  in  charge  of  a  works  manager,  P.  F.  Smith, 
Jr.,  with  a  shop  accountant,  an  assistant  chief  of  motive  power 
(car),  an  assistant  chief  of  motive  power  (locomotive),  and 
a  motive  power  accountant.  In  other  words,  the  Altoona 
shops  will  be  organized  in  much  the  same  way  as  is  an  in- 
dustrial manufacturing  plant. 

In  the  same  way.  that  the  vice-president  in  charge  of  pur- 
chases will  coordinate  the  powers  of  the  regional  purchasing 
agents,  so  the  vice-president  in  charge  of  accounting  will  co- 
ordinate the  work  of  the  regional  accounting  officers.  These 
officers,  however,  report  to  the  regional  vice-president.  They 
are  his  staff  officers. 


A  Five  Car  Train  »n  the  Manchester-Bury  Line 


British  All-Metal  Electric  Multiple  Unit  Cars 

Interesting  Equipment  Built  by  the  Lancashire  &  Yorkshire 
for  Its  Manchester-Bury  Line 


By  Robert  E.  Thayer 

European  Editor  of  the  Railway  Age 


THE  Lancashire  &  Yorkshire  Railway  was  the  first 
main  line  railway  in  Great  Britain  to  adopt  electric  trac- 
tion for  its  suburban  steam  service.    Its  first  project  was 
that  of  converting  the  Liverpool-Southport  line,  and  later  the 


Interior  of  Third  Class  Smoking  Compartment 

line  from  Sandhills  Junction  to  Ormskirk,  the  two  projects 
involving  38  miles  of  track  with  an  equivalent  of  80  miles 
of  single  track,  including'  sidings.     The  Liverpool-Southport 


line  was  opened  to  traffic  in  March,  1904.  The  multiple 
unit  system  of  train  control  was  adopted  for  this  line  with 
two  ISO  hp.  motors  on  each  truck,  operating  at  600  volts 
direct  current,  the  power  generated  being  3-phase,  25  cycles 
ulternatmg  current   at    7,500   volts. 

This  electrification  scheme  has  met  with  great  success. 
Passenger  business  has  been  constantly  on  the  increase  ever 
since  the  line  was  put  into  operation.  Whereas  there  were 
four  lines  required  in  certain  parts  of  this  electrified  section 
for  steam  service,  under  electric  service  two  lines  are  suffi- 
cient to  handle  the  traffic,  although  the  frequency  of  trains 
has  been  more  than  doubled.  In  this  way  the  widening  and 
hning  of  additional  lines  through  an  extensive  territory, 
which  would  have  been  required  had  steam  working  been 
retained,  has  been  eliminated. 

On  the  Liverpool-Southport  line,  which  extends  to  Cros- 
sens,  there  are  14  intermediate  stations  which  lie  at  an  aver- 
age distance  of  less  than  one  mile  apart  on  the  southermost 
|)ortion  and  are  more  widely  separated  on  the  northern  por- 
tion. There  were  about  36  trains  a  day  in  each  direction 
between  Liverpool  and  Southport  under  steam  operation. 
Ihis  number  has  been  increased  to  70  under  electric  opera- 
tion. The  total  train  mileage  per  day  under  steam  opera- 
tion was  about  1,900.  This  has  been  increased  to  3,500. 
The  running  time  from  Liverpool  to  Southport,  which  was 
54  minutes  under  steam  operation,  has  been  decreased  to  37 
minutes.  The  express  service  between  Liverpool  and  South- 
port  has  been  increased  from  four  trains  per  day  to  ten. 

During  the  first  year  of  the  electrification  of  this  line  14 
per  cent  more  people  were  carried,  with  a  reduction  of  from 
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78,39.?    tons   to  69,160  tons   in   tlu'   totiil    \vi'ij,'lit  of   rolling 
st(x4t  moved  per  day. 

It  was  the  e.xcellent  results  ol)tained  from  this  service  that 
lead  to  the  electrilUation  of  the  Manchester-Hury  section  of 
that  same  road,  which  was  opened  for  service  in  Kehruary, 
1916.  I'his  line  runs  from  Mancliester  via  I'restwich  to 
IJury,  and  from  thence  to  Holcoml)e  Hr(X)k,  which  is  13)4 
miles  from  Manchester.  The  line  has  rather  heavy  grades, 
with  several  tirades  over  1  per  cent  and  three  of  2  per  cent 
or  over.  The  heaviest  grade  is  2.4  per  cent  for  a  little  less 
than  a  mile.      There  are  \\  intermediate  stations  on  tliis  line 


Southport  ileitrification,  a  new  design  of  motor  car  and 
tiailer  was  developed  for  this  new  project.  (.)n  account  of 
the  heav\'  gradients,  and  further,  to  permit  of  as  rapid  accel- 
eration as  possible  due  to  the  large  number  of  stations  on 
the  line,  a  careful  study  was  made  to  make  the.se  cars  as 
light  as  ])ossii)le  and  still  retain  sufficient  strength  to  meet 
all  .service  conditions.  Whereas  the  Liverpool-Southport 
cars  are  built  of  wood  and  metal,  the  new  cars  are  Ijuilt 
entirely  of  metal,  alloy  steels  and  aluminum  Ijcing  used  to  a 
considerable  extent  in  an  endeavor  to  keej)  the  weight  down. 
By  using  aluminum  instead  of  steel  plate,  the  weight  of  the 
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Plan  and  Side  Elevations  of  First  Class  Trailer  Car 
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between  Manchester  and  Holcombe  Brook.  As  in  the  case 
of  the  Liverpool-Southport  line,  this  line  uses  the  multiple 
unit  train  control  system,  but  the  driving  current  is  1,200 
volts  direct  current  instead  of  600,  and  the  cars  are  equipped 
with  four  200  hp.  motors,  as  the  grades  on  the  Manchester- 
Bury  line  are  much  heavier  than  on  the  Liverpool-Southport 
line.  As  in  the  case  of  the  Liverpool-Southport  line,  the 
number  of  trains  on  this  new  line  has  been  greatly  increased. 
Profiting  by  the  experience  obtained  on  the  Lancashire- 


cars  has  teen  reduced  1,623  lb.  These  cars  are  the  first 
all-metal  cars  to  be  built  for  main-line  service  in  Great 
Britain.  Forty-six  of  them  were  built  three  years  ago  at  the 
railway  shops  of  the  Lancashire  &  Yorkshire  with  the  same 
force  of  men  that  had  previou.sly  been  used  in  the  construc- 
tion of  the  wooden  cars,  and  no  difficulty  was  experienced 
in  adapting  these  men  to  the  new  materials  involved  in  the 
construction  of  the  all-metal  cars.  These  cars  are  divided 
into  three  classes — the  motor  car,  which  is  always  third  class 
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and  is  provided  with  a  baggage  department,  and  tirst  and 
third-class   trailers. 

Contrary  to  the  usual  British  practice  of  compartment 
arrangement,  these  cars  were  built  with  the  open  aisle  simi- 
lar to  American  practice  and  in  accordance  with  the  design 
used    on    the   Liverpool-Southport    line.    In    commenting    on 


quire  15  seconds  to  pick  up  and  set  down  passengers."  He 
also  said,  in  faviar  of  this  arrangement,  that  greater  strength 
can  be  obtained  with  such  construction  than  where  the  side 
doors  are  used,  and,  in  fact,  in  the  design  of  these  cars  the 
side  framing  has  been  calculated  in  as  a  supporting  struc- 
ture. 

Comparison  of  Car  Weights 
The  motor  cars  weigh  unloaded   120,960  lb.     These  cars 
carry  third-class   passengers   and    have    a    l)at,'[,'a<;e   compart- 


End  View  of  Trailer  Car 

this  arrangement  Sir  John  A.  F.  Aspinall  (general  manager 
of  the  road  at  the  time  the  electrification  was  adopted)  stated 
in  his  presidential  address  before  the  Institution  of  Alechani- 


Intericr  of  First  Class  S.-noking  Compartment 

ment.  They  have  a  seating  capacity  for  74  passengers, 
which  gives  a  total  unloaded  weight  per  passenger  seat  of 
1,634  lb.  This  figure  compares  with  2,206  lb.,  the  weight  per 
passenger  of  similar  sized  motor  cars  of  composite  construc- 
tion. 

The    third-class    trailer    cars,    which    are    provided    with 


Lancashire  &  Yorkshire  Motor  Car 


cal  Engineers  that  with  this  arrangement  the  trains  can  be 
handled  at  stations  much  more  quickly  than  with  the  com- 
partment coaches  having  the  side  doors.  "The  most  crowded 
cars  are  always  emptied  during  rush  hours  in  about  50  sec- 
onds at  terminal  stations,  while  intermediate  stops  only  re- 


mcto;  men's  compartments  on  each  end,  but  which  carry  no 
baggage,  have  an  unloaded  weight  of  64,960  lb.  These  have 
a  seating  capacity  for  95  passengers,  which  gives  an  unloaded 
weight  per  passenger  seat  of  683.7  lb.  The  third-class  cars 
are  provided   with   seating  space  for  five  people  across  the 
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car — that  is,  three  pas.^cn^cr.';  on  one  hirf^e  scat  on  one  side 
of  tlie  ai.'^le  and  two  pas-'^en^ers  on  the  other. 

In  the  table  is  given  a  (()ini)arison  of  the  principal  dimen- 
sions of  the  all-metal  cars  with  the  composite  cars  in  use  on 
the  Liverpool-Southjiort  line  and  with  the  all-steel  cars  in 
use  on  the  Long  Island  in  the  United  States.  Comparing 
these  trailer  cars  with  those  in  u.se  on  the  Long  Island  Rail- 
way, it  will  be  seen  that,  whereas  the  Long  Island  cars  are 


and  i>ractically  every  inch  has  been  utilized  for  seating  capa- 
city. A  study  of  the  floor  plans  of  the  motor,  the  third-class 
and  first-cla.ss  trailers  gives  an  indication  of  this.  In  com- 
paring the  all-metal  trailer  cars  with  those  in  use  on  the 
Liverpool-.Southj)ort  line,  it  is  to  i)c  mentioned  that  the  latter 
cars  have  a  motorman's  compartment  on  one  end  only  and 
that  the  Manchester- Hury  all-metal  trailer  cars  have  undcr- 
frames  of  sufficient  strength  to  permit  of  motor  trucks  being 


COMPARATIVE     TABLE     OF    CAR     DIMENSIONS 


Length    over   all 

Width  of  body 

Height  of  car  inside,  floor  to  roof. 
Height  from  rail  to  top  of  floor.. 
Height   from   rail   to  fop  of  roof... 

Center    of    trucks 

Wheclbase  of  trucks 

Type  of  roof 

Number  of  pafssenger  seats 

Weight  of  two  trucks  complete.... 

Wcigiit  of  car  unloaded 

Weight  per  seat 


Liverpool- 

Manchester- 

Livcrpool- 

Bury 

Southport 

LoMR  Island 

Bury 

Southporl 

M.  U.  C. 

M.  U.  C. 

Trailer 

Trailer 

Trailer 

r,3    ft.    7    in. 

60  ft. 

62  ft.  9^  in. 

63  ft.  7  in. 

63  ft.  7  in. 

9  ft.  4  in. 

10  ft. 

9  ft.  9^4  in. 

9  ft.  4  in. 

10  ft. 

Sft.  3!4  in. 
4  ft.  1  '/i  in. 

8  ft.  Oy,  in. 

Sh.iyi  in. 

Sft.  3  54  in. 

4  ft.  4  !4  in. 

4  ft.  AH  in. 

4  ft.  1  'A  in. 

4  ft.  4%  in. 

12  ft.  AVi  in. 

12  ft.  7^  in. 

13  ft. 

12  ft.  4"^  in. 

12  ft.  yA  in. 

45  ft. 

40  ft.  6  in. 

39    ft.    9    in. 

45  ft. 

45  ft. 

9  ft. 

8  ft. 

6  ft.  4  in. 

10  ft. 

10  ft. 

Clerestory 
74 

Clerestory 
68 

Elliptical 
95 

Elliptical 
97 

80 

62.719  lb. 

53,150  lb. 

18.000  lb. 

22.456  lb. 

22,456  lb. 

120,9601b. 

11,4201b. 

63.000  lb. 

64,960  lb. 

61,768  lb. 

1,6341b. 

1.6801b. 

887  lb. 

683.7  lb. 

636.7  lb. 

practically  the  same  length,  they  have  a  width  inside  the 
body  of  9  ft.  43/4  in.  as  compared  with  8  ft.  113<2  in.  on 
the  Lancashire  &  Yorkshire,  and  they  have  a  seating  capa- 
city for  80  passengers  as  compared  with  95  on  tlie  Lanca- 
shire &  Yorkshire  cars.  The  Long  Island  cars  weight  63,100 
lb.  or  1,860  lb.  less  than  the  Lancashire  &  Yorkville  cars,  but 
on  account  of  the  seating  cai)acity,  due  to  the  fact  that  the 


used.  In  addition,  more  brake  work  is  included  on  the  all- 
metal  cars.  It  has  been  calculated  that  these  features  ac- 
count for  2,512  lb.  of  the  total  weight,  which  should  be  de- 
ducted when  making  a  comparison.  This  would  make  the 
weight  per  passenger  seat  643.7  lb.  for  the  all-metal  car, 
instead  of  683  lb.  as  shown. 

The  make-up  of  the  standard  train  which  operates  on  the 
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Floor  Plans  of  the  Motor  Car  and  First  and  Third  Class  Trailers 

seats  provide  for  only  two  passengers,  the  weight  of  the  car  multiple  unit  control  system  consists  of  five  cars,  the  leading, 
per  seat  is  higher,  being  788  lb.  as  against  683.7  lb.  for  the  center  and  rear  cars  being  third-class  motor  cars  and  the  inter- 
Lancashire  &  Yorkshire.    The  width  of  the  aisle  in  the  third-  mediate  vehicles  first  and  third-class  trailer  cars, 
class  coaches  with  the  three-passenger  and  two-passenger  seats  ^^    .     . 
is  1  ft.  8^-in.,  and  hile  that  appears  to  be  rather  narrow,  no 

great  difficulty  is  experienced  in  passing  down  the  car.    Fur-  The  underframe  for  the  three  types  of  cars,  that  is,  the 

thermore,  the  interior  arrangement  has  been  carefully  studied  motor,  the  first  and  third-class  cars,  are  substantially  the- 
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same,  having  a  length  over  end  sills  of  36  ft.  7  in.  The 
side  sills  are  made  up  of  3j/^-in.  by  10-in.  by  ^-in.  chan- 
nels. The  side  sills,  however,  are  further  reinforced  at  the 
ends  by  a  ^-in.  plate  riveted  to  the  side  sill,  which  extends 
17  ft.  Sys  in.  back  of  the  end  sill.  The  crossbearers  are 
3-in.  by  8-in.  alloy  steel  angles,  and  the  intermediate  floor 
sills  are  3-in.  by  6-in.  by  ^g-in.  angles.  These  are  set  flush 
with  the  top  of  the  side  sills  and  support  the  "Chanarch" 
flooring.  The  side  sills  are  reinforced  by  1 3/2 -in.  truss  rods 
which  bear  on  5-in.  by  8-in.  I-beams,  located  5  ft.  either 
side  of  the  center  of  the  car.  The  end  sills  are  10-in.  by 
3^-in.  channels.  The  body  bolsters  are  built  up  of  four 
Syi-in.  by  8-in.  angles,  with  J/2 -in.  side  plates  and  cover 
plates.     They  are  attached  to  the  side  sills  by  steel  press- 


Interior  View  of  Motor  Car  During  Construction 

ings,  and  are  further  reinforced  by  pressed  steel  gusset  plates. 
The  draft  gear  is  anchored  in  a  9-in.  by  4-in.  I-beam  ex- 
tending across  the  car  between  the  side  sills  and  located 
about  2  ft.  6  in.  back  of  the  end  sills.  This  end  construc- 
tion is  further  strengthened  by  four  intermediate  angles  ex- 
tending between  the  end  sills  and  the  I-beam,  two  of  which 
are  3-in.  by  3-in.  and  the  other  two  3-in.  by  S-in.  by  J/g-in. 
alloy  steel  angles.  All  of  these  angles  have  a  side  plate  of 
j/2-in.  material. 

The  intermediate  sills  and  crossbearers  on  the  motor  car 
are  cut  short  just  over  the  trucks  in  order  to  provide  proper 
space  for  the  motors. 

The  underframe  for  the  first  and  third-class  trailer  cars 
are  practically  the  same  and  are  only  different  from  the 
underframe  of  the  motor  car  in  that  they  have  an  additional 
intermediate  sill  made  up  of  a  2-in.  by  3-in.  by  j4"in. 
angles.  They  are  also  further  strengthened  over  the  trucks 
by  cover  plate  strips  and  by  two  intermediate  sills  made  up 
of  4-in.  by  23<2-in.  by  5/16-in.  angles. 

Superstructure 

The  superstructure  is  designed  to  carrv'  part  of  the  load 
and  acts  as  a  continuous  side  girder  to  the  underframe.  It 
is  made  up  of  a  bottom  side  2-in.  by  3-in.  by  ^-in.  angle, 
which  is  riveted  to  pressed  steel  bracelets  extending  out  from 
the  side  sill  of  the  underframe  to  which  they  are  riveted. 
The  side  posts  and  carlines  extend  in  one  piece  from  the  side 
sill  to  the  ridge  pole.  They  are  2^ -in.  by  1^4 -in.  alloy- 
steel  channels  being  bent  and  riveted  to  the  side  sill  brackets 
at  the  bottom  and  united  at  the  top  by  a  plate  riveted  to  the 
webs  of  the  channel.  They  are  equally  spaced  throughout 
the  center  of  the  car  on  3-ft.  lO/s-in.  centers.  x\t  the  ends 
the  spacing  is  a  little  closer  together.    They  are  braced  by  a 


belt  rail  of  2-in.  by  1^-in.  by  3^4-'"-  angles,  located  ap- 
proximately 2  ft.  8  in.  above  the  lower  angle;  by  an  upper 
belt  rail  of  1^4 -in.  by  lyi-in.  by  >^-in.  angle,  and  a  side 
plate  or  cant  rail  of  2-in.  by  IJ^-in.  by  >^-in.  angle.  In 
addition  to  this  there  are  diagonal  braces  of  1^4 -in.  by 
lj4-in.  by  3/16-in.  angles  extending  from  the  juncture  of 
the  lower  belt  rail  with  the  side  posts  to  the  2-in.  by  3-in. 
by  ^8 -in.  angle  bottom  side  rails. 

All  the  longitudinal  rails  are  connected  to  the  side  posts 
by  pressed  steel  knee  plates.  In  addition  to  the  longitudinal 
rails  there  extends  along  the  lower  part  of  the  body  struc- 
ture a  heater  duct  rail  of  2-in.  by  1^-in.  tee.  There  are 
other  longitudinal  rails  extending  between  the  side  posts, 
which  give  the  structure  additional  strength.  The  side  and 
roof  plates  are  of  aluminum.  TKe'roof  sheets  are  made  up 
of  aluminum  plates  12  ft.  by  4  ft.  6>4  in.  by  No.  14  S.  W.  G. 
They  are  carried  in  one  piece  from  side  to  side  and  are  joined 
to  the  carlines  with  2-in.  by  1-in.  strips  of  aluminum,  which 
are  well  lagged  and  which  are  doul^le  riveted  with  l4-in. 
aluminum  rivets  spaced  at  a  3-in.  pitch.  In  as  much  as  the 
climate  in  which  these  cars  are  to  be  run  is  neither  exces- 
sively cold  nor  excessively  hot,  it  was  unnecessary  to  insu- 
late the  roof,  and  as  the  appearances  do  not  require  it  no 
inner  roof  was  used. 

The  sides  of  the  cars  below  the  windows  are  sheathed  with 
No.  14  S.  W.  G.  outside  aluminum  plates  and  No.  18  S.  W. 
G.  inside  aluminum  plates,  with  an  air  space  of  1%  in. 
between  them.  The  inner  sheathing  was  to  improve  the 
appearance  of  the  car  and  also  to  serve  as  insulation.  The 
side  window  frames  are  of  aluminum  and  are  riveted  to  the 


Equipment  Beneath  the  Car  Underframe 

side  posts  and  rails  with  .'4-in.  aluminum  rivets.  The  glass 
is  embedded  in  felt  and  secured  by  a  wrought  iron  frame 
secured  to  the  main  window  frame. 

As  will  be  seen  from  the  drawings  showing  the  seating 
arrangements,  some  of  the  seats  of  third-class  cars  are 
placed  back  to  back.  The  outside  ends  of  these  seats  are 
supported  on  brackets  riveted  to  the  side  posts. 

Doors 

The  arrangement  of  the  doors  is  rather  unique.     In  keep- 
ing with  the  all-metal  construction  of  the  car,  these  doors 
Wakefield   Co.    (United   States).     They  are  hinged  on  the 
are  of  steel,  having  been  furnished   by  Heywood   Bros.   & 
inner   door   posts   and   arranged   to   swing   outward,   which 
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greatly  i'xiK'(litr>  tin.-  iinlo;idiii,n  of  tiic  rar.s.  Tlu-y  are  filted 
with  an  iiulia-ruhlur  welt  in  the  il(X)r  cheek  to  jirovide  a 
water-tight  joint  anil  to  eliminate  any  metallic  sound  when 
the  (l(H)r  i.^^  closed.  They  weij;h  141  lb.  each,  as  compared 
to   1  14   II).   lor  oak  d(H)rs. 

Trucks 

The  truck>  lor  the  motor  and  trailer  tars  are  of  similar 
construction,  those  for  the  motor  cars  i)eing  built  of  heavier 
materials.  Hoth  are  iiuilt  up  of  structural  .steel,  with  i)OX 
girder  bolster  havinjj;  a  lateral  swing  of  1^  in.  in  each 
direction.  Four  helical  bolster  springs  are  used,  and  semi- 
elliptical  springs  are  used  over  each  pedestal.  The  body 
framing  of  the  motor  truck  is  made  up  of  1 2-in.  by  4-in. 
by  /2-in.  angles,  lx"ing  [jrovided  with  heavy  gusset  plates 
at  the  top.  The  truck  bolsters  are  made  up  of  S-iii.  b)-  J-in. 
by  Ij.'S-in.  angles. 

The  trucks  for  the  trailer  cars  have  a  body  frame  made 
up  of  4-in.  by  10-in.  by  j/l'-in.  side  angles  and  3-in.  l)y 
6-in.  by  ^'-in.  end  angles.  The  truck  bolsters  are  built  up 
of  9-in.  by  3 3^ -in.  by  -^^-in.  bulb  angles,  with  8-in.  by  3^/2- 
in.  by  X'"'"-  imgl^'s  for  the  transoms.  The  side  bearers 
are  located  5  ft.  11  9/16  in.  between  centers. 

The  motor  trucks  have  a  wheel  base  of  9  ft.,  which  gives 
ample  room  for  the  two  200  hp.  motors.  The  trailer  trucks 
have  a  wheel  base  of  10  ft.  In  both  cases  the  diameter  of 
the  wheels  is  42  in.  and  the  journals  are  9  in.  by  4j/4  in. 
for  the  trailer  trucks  and  10  in.  by  5  in.  for  the  motor  trucks. 
The  driving  gears  for  the  motor  trucks  are  pressed  on  to  tiic 


Trailer    Car    Truck 

axle,  and  in  addition  are  bolted  to  the  truck  wheels  in  order 
to  relieve  the  axle  of  severe  torsional  strains. 

A  gearing  ratio  of  2.36  to  1  is  provided.  The  clasp  type 
of  brake  is  used  on  both  trucks.  The  brake  shoe  is  solid 
and  of  sufficient  hardness  to  give  a  mileage  of  8,000  miles. 

Maintenance 

In  a  paper  before  the  Institute  of  Civil  Engineers  a  short 
time  ago  both  George  Hughes,  chief  mechanical  engmeer, 
and  F.  E.  Gobey.  assistant  carriage  and  wagon  superintend- 
ent of  the  Lancashire  &  Yorkshire,  discussed  the  question  of 
maintenance  of  these  cars.  There  have  Ijeen  in  service  for 
three  years  46  of  these  all-metal  cars.  They  have  averaged 
250,000  miles  per  annum  and  have  operated  in  temperatures 
var}'ing  between  20  deg.  F.  and  120  deg.  F.  There  has 
been  no  weakening  since  they  were  first  placed  into  service 
in  any  respect.  The  flooring  composition  has  had  no  effect 
whatever  on  the  floor  sheets,  but  the  original  -^^-in.  thickness 
upon  the  top  of  the  sheets  is  slightly  worn  in  the  aisles.  It 
was  found  that  aluminum  oxidizes  in  contact  with  "Flexo- 
lith,"  and  in  this  case  aluminum  was  replaced  with  brass. 

The  removal  of  the  inside  panels  does  not  show  that  any 
corrosion  or  sweating  has  taken  place  on  either  body,  fram- 
ing or  the  inside  of  the  outer  panels.  The  actual  car  repairs 
in  traffic  have  been  slightly  less  than  for  wooden  cars  during 
a  similar  period.  The  all-metal  cars  are  overhauled  every 
two  years,  and  it  is  expected  that  less  material  and  labor 
will  be  required  on  them  than  for  wooden  cars.     The  period- 


ical overh.iuling  of  this  e(|uipmenl  has  already  been  de- 
scribed in  an  artii  le  published  in  the  Railage  Age  issue  of 
Sei)tember  2(),  \')\'>,  |>age  625.  The  average  total  num- 
ber of  faults  per  month  for  the  12  months  ending 
July  31,  1919,  was  72.4  and  the  faults  per  thousand 
motor-car  miles  was  0.78,  of  which  the  control  ecjuipment 
was  res|)onsible  for  0.4  and  the  motor,  motor  trucks,  cars 
and  subsidiary  e(|uipment  was  res|M)nsible  for  0.38,  the  larg- 
est of  which  was  0.1.^  for  the  subsidiary  equipment.  The 
reasons  for  the  defects  of  the  control  e<|ui|)ment  being  so 
high  was  on  account  of  the  automati(  (ontrol,  which  ver)' 
largel)'   increases  the   numlK-r  of   small   i)arts. 

In  comparing  the  performance  of  the  new  all-metal  cars 
with  tiie  cars  of  com])osite  construction  used  on  the  Liver- 
pool-Southport   line,   it   is    found   that   the   faults  per    1,000 


Rear  End  of  Car,  Showing  Damage  to  Door  in  Collision 

motor-car  miles  was  practically  the  same,  being  0.76  on 
the  Liverpool-Southport  line  as  against  0.78  on  the  Man- 
chester-Bury line.  The  greatest  trouble  in  the  Liverpool- 
Southport  line  was  given  by  the  motors,  which  average  0.26 
faults    per    thousand    motor-car    miles. 

The  performance  of  the  all-metal  cars  in  collision  has 
been  demonstrated  by  three  collisions  that  have  taken  place, 
in  which  it  was  found  that  the  damage  to  the  all-metal  cars 
was  confined  to  the  ends  of  the  cars.  The  doorways  are  the 
principal  buckling  points,  which,  being  at  the  extreme  ends 
of  the  cars  and  having  vestibules,  absorb  the  blow.  The 
light  car  structure  minimizes  the  force  of  impact  and  the 
effects  of  the  collision  where  the  metal  framing  is  suitably 
disposed.  There  was  no  difficulty  in  carrying  out  the  repairs 
in  the  car  shops.  The  metal  structure  absorbs  collision 
shocks  in  less  space  than  the  wooden  cars,  with  the  resultant 
effect  that  there  is  less  liability  of  injury  to  passengers. 
The  effect  of  collisions  on  these  all-metal  cars  is  shovra  in 
the  illustration  of  the  rear  of  a  car. 


Text  of  Railroad  Bill  as  Revised  by  Conferees 

Many    Important    Changes   Adopted,    Particularly    in    Rate- 
Making  and  Labor  Provisions 


FOLLOWING   is   the   complete   text   of   the   Esch-Cummins 
railroad  bill  as  revised  by  the  conference  committee  of 
the  Senate  and  the  House,  submitted  to  the  two  houses 
on  Wednesday,  February  18.     It  was  planned  to  allow  four 
hours'  debate  and  to  pass  it  in  the  House  on  Saturday  and 
to  take  it  up  immediately  thereafter  in  the  Senate: 

An  Act 

To  provide  for  the  termination  of  Federal  control  of  railroads 
and  systems  of  transportation ;  to  provide  for  the  settlement 
of  disputes  between  carriers  and  their  employees ;  to  further 
amend  an  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  regulate  commerce,"  ap- 
proved February  4,   1887,  as  amended,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of 
the  United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled. 


Title  I — Definitions 

Section  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Transportation 
Act,  1920." 

Sec.  2.  When  used  in  this  Act  the  term  "Interstate  Com- 
merce Act"  means  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  regulate  com- 
merce," approved  February  4,  1887,  as  amended ; 

The  term  "Commerce  Court  Act"  means  the  Act  entitled  "An 
Act  to  create  a  commerce  court,  and  to  amend  an  Act  entitled 
'An  Act  to  regulate  commerce,'  approved.  February  4,  1887,  as 
heretofore  amended,  and  for  other  purposes,"  approved  June  18, 
1910; 

The  term  "Federal  Control  Act"  means  the  Act  entitled 
"An  Act  to  provide  for  the  operation  of  transportation  systems 
while  under  Federal  control,  for  the  just  compensation  of  their 
owners,  and  for  other  purposes,"  approved  March  21,  1918,  as 
amended ; 

The  term  "Federal  control"  means  the  possession,  use,  con- 
trol, and  operation  of  railroads  and  systems  of  transportation, 
taken  over  or  assumed  by  the  President  under  section  1  of 
the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  making  appropriations  for  the  support 
of  the  Army  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1917,  and  for 
other  purposes,"  approved  August  29,  1916,  or  under  the  Fed- 
eral  Control   Act :   and 

The  term  "Commission"  means  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission. 


Title  II — Termination  of  Federal  Control 

Sec.  200.  (a)  Federal  control  shall  terminate  at  12.01  a.  m., 
March  1,  1920;  and  the  President  shall  then  relinquish  pos- 
session and  control  of  all  railroads  and  systems  of  transporta- 
tion then  under  federal  control  and  cease  the  use  and  operation 
thereof. 

(b)  Thereafter  the  President  shall  not  have  or  exercise  any 
of  the  powers  conferred  upon  him  by  the  Federal  Control  Act 
relating — 

(1)  To  the  use  or  operation  of  railroads  or  systems  of  trans- 
portation ; 

(2)  To  the  control  or  supervision  of  the  carriers  owning 
or  operating  them,  or  of  the  business  or  affairs  of  such  car- 
riers ; 

(3)  To  their  rates,  fares,  charges,  classifications,  regulations, 
or  practices  ; 

(4)  To  the  purchase,  construction,  or  other  acquisition  of 
boats,  barges,  tugs,  and  other  transportation  facilities  on  the 
inland,  canal,  or  coastwise  waterways ;  or  (except  in  pursuance 
of  contracts  or  agreements  entered  into  before  the  termination 
of  federal  control)  of  terminals,  motive  power,  cars,  or  equip- 
ment, on  or  in  connection  with  any  railroad  or  system  of  trans- 
portation ; 

(5)  To  the  utilization  or  operation  of  canals; 
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(6)  To  the  purchase  of  securities  of  carriers,  except  in  pur- 
suance of  contracts  or  agreements  entered  into  before  the 
termination  of  federal  control,  or  as  a  necessary  or  proper 
incident  to  the  adjustment,  settlement,  liquidation  and  winding 
up  of  matters  arising  out  of  federal  control ;  or 

(7)  To  the  use  for  any  of  the  purposes  above  stated  (except 
HI  pursuance  of  contracts  or  agreements  entered  into  before 
the  termination  of  federal  control,  and  except  as  a  necessary 
or  proper  incident  to  the  winding  up  or  settling  of  matters 
arismg  out  of  federal  control,  and  except  as  provided  in  sec- 
tion 202)  of  the  revolving  fund  created  by  such  Act,  or  of  any 
of  the  additions  thereto  made  under  such  Act,  or  by  the  Act 
entitled  "An  Act  to  supply  a  deficiency  in  the  appropriation  for 
carrying  out  the  Act  entitled  'An  Act  to  provide  for  the  opera- 
tion of  transportation  systems  while  under  federal  control,  for 
the  just  compensation  of  their  owners,  and  for  other  purposes,' 
approved  March  21,  1918,"  approved  June  30,  1919. 

(_c)  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  construed  as  afifecting  or 
hiniting  the  power  of  the  President  in  time  of  war  (under 
section  1  of  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  making  appropriations 
for  the  support  of  the  army  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1917,  and  for  other  purposes,"  approved  August  29,  1916) 
to  take  possession  and  assume  control  of  any  system  of  trans- 
portation and  utilize  the  same. 

Government-Owned  Boats  on  Inland  Waterways 

Sec.  201.  (a)  On  the  termination  of  federal  control,  as  pro- 
vided in  section  200,  all  boats,  barges,  tugs,  and  other  trans- 
portation facilities,  on  the  inland,  canal,  and  coastwise  water- 
ways (hereinafter  in  this  section  called  "transportation  fa- 
cilities") acquired  by  the  United  States  in  pursuance  of  the 
fourth  paragraph  of  section  6  of  the  Federal  Control  Act  (ex- 
cept the  transportation  facilities  constituting  parts  of  railroads 
or  transportation  systems  over  which  federal  control  was  as- 
sumed) are  transferred  to  the  secretary  of  war,  who  shall  op- 
erate or  cause  to  be  operated  such  transportation  facilities  so  that 
the  hues  of  inland  water  transportation  established  by  or  through 
the  President  during  federal  control  shall  be  continued,  and 
assume  and  carry  out  all  contracts  and  agreements  in  relation 
thereto  entered  into  by  or  through  the  President  in  pursuance 
of  such  paragraph  prior  to  the  time  above  fixed  for  such  trans- 
fer. All  payments  under  the  terms  of  such  contracts,  and  for 
claims  arising  out  of  the  operation  of  such  transportation  fa- 
cilities by  or  through  the  President  prior  to  the  termination  of 
federal  control,  shall  be  made  out  of  moneys  available  under 
the  provisions  of  this  Act  for  adjusting,  settling,  liquidating,  and 
winding  up  matters  arising  out  of  or  incident  to  federal  con- 
trol. Moneys  required  for  such  payments  shall,  from  time  to 
time,  be  transferred  to  the  secretary  of  war  as  required  for 
payment  under  the  terms  of  such  contracts. 

(b)  All  other  payments  after  such  transfer  in  connection  with 
the  construction,  utilization,  and  operation  of  any  such  trans- 
portation facilities,  whether  completed  or  under  construction, 
shall  be  made  by  the  secretary  of  war  out  of  funds  now  or 
hereafter  made  available  for  that  purpose. 

(c)  The  secretary  of  war  is  hereby  authorized,  out  of  any 
moneys  hereafter  made  available  therefor,  to  construct  or  con- 
tract for  the  construction  of  terminal  facilities  for  the  inter- 
change of  traffic  between  the  transportation  facilities  operated 
by  him  under  this  section  and  other  carriers  whether  by  rail 
or  water,  and  to  make  loans  for  such  purposes  under  such  terms 
and  conditions  as  he  may  determine  to  any  state  whose  consti- 
tution prohibits  the  ownership  of  such  terminal  facilities  by 
other  than  the  state  or  a  political  subdivision  thereof. 

(d)  Any  transportation  facilities  owned  by  the  United  States 
and  included  within  any  contract  made  by  the  United  States 
for  operation  on  the  Mississippi  river  above  Saint  Louis,  the 
possession  of  which  reverts  to  the  United  States  at  or  before 
the  expiration  of  such  contract,  shall  be  operated  by  the  secre- 
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t.iry   of   war   so  as   to   provide    facilities    for   wati-r   carriage   on 
llu'   Mis.sissippi  river  above  Saint  Louis. 

(c)  Tlie  operation  of  tlie  transportation  facilities  referred 
to  in  this  section  sliall  be  subject  to  the  provisions  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Act  as  amended  by  this  .^cI  or  by  sub- 
se(iuent  IcRisIation,  and  to  the  provisions  of  the  "Shipping 
Act,  1916,"  as  now  or  hereafter  amended,  in  the  same  manner 
and  to  the  same  extent  as  if  such  transportation  facilities 
were  privately  owned  ami  operated  ;  and  all  such  vessels  while 
operated  and  employed  solely  as  merchant  vessels  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  all  other  laws,  reRulatioiis,  and  liabilities  governinj;  mer- 
chant vessels,  whether  the  United  Slates  is  interested  therein 
as  owner,  in  whole  or  in  part,  or  holds  any  mortgage,  lien,  or 
interest  therein.  For  the  performance  of  the  duties  imposed 
by  this  section  the  secretary  of  war  is  authorized  to  appoint 
or  employ  such  number  of  experts,  clerks,  and  other  employees 
as  may  be  necessary  for  service  in  the  District  of  Columbia  or 
elsewhere,  and  as  may  be  provided  for  by  Congress. 

Settlement  of  Matters  Arising  Out  of  Federal  Control 

Sec.  202.  The  President  shall,  as  soon  as  practicable  after 
the  termination  of  federal  control,  adjust,  settle,  liquidate,  and 
wind  up  all  matters,  including  compensation,  and  all  questions 
and  disputes  of  whatsoever  nature,  arising  out  of  or  incident 
to  federal  control.  For  these  purposes  and  for  the  purpose  of 
making  the  payments  specified  in  subdivision  (a)  of  section 
201,  all  unexpended  balances  in  the  revolving  fund  created  by 
the  Federal  Control  Act  or  of  the  moneys  appropriated  by 
the  Act  entitled  "An  .^ct  to  supply  a  deficiency  in  the  appropria- 
tion for  carrying  out  the  Act  entitled  'An  Act  to  provide  for  the 
operation  of  transportation  systems  while  under  federal  con- 
trol, for  the  just  compensation  of  their  owners,  and  for  other 
purposes,"  approved  March  21,  1918,"  approved  June  30,  1919, 
are  hereby  reappropriated  and  made  available  until  expended; 
and  all  moneys  derived  from  the  operation  of  the  carriers  or 
otherwise  arising  out  of  federal  control,  and  all  moneys  that 
have  been  or  may  be  received  in  payment  of  the  indebtedness 
of  any  carrier  to  the  United  States  arising  out  of  federal  con- 
trol, shall  be  and  remain  available  until  expended  for  the  afore- 
said purposes ;  and  there  is  hereby  appropriated  for  the  afore- 
said purposes,  out  of  any  money  in  the  treasury  not  otherwise 
appropriated,  $200,000,000  in  addition  to  the  above,  to  be  avail- 
able until  expended. 

Compensation  of  Carriers  with  Which  no  Contract 
Has  Been  Made 

Sec.  203.  (a)  Upon  the  request  of  any  carrier  entitled  to 
just  compensation .  under  the  Federal  Control  Act,  but  with 
which  no  contract  fixing  or  waiving  compensation  has  been 
made  and  which  has  made  no  waiver  of  compensation,  the 
President:  (1)  shall  pay  to  it  so  much  of  the  amount  he  may 
determine  to  be  just  compensation  as  may  be  necessary  to 
enable  such  carrier  to  have  the  sums  required  for  interest, 
taxes,  and  other  corporate  charges  and  expenses  referred  to 
in  paragraph  (b)  of  section  7  of  the  standard  contract  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  the  carriers,  accruing  during  the 
period  for  which  such  carrier  is  entitled  to  just  compensation 
under  the  Federal  Control  Act,  and  also  the  sums  required 
for  dividends  declared  and  paid  during  the  same  period,  in- 
cluding, also,  in  addition,  a  sum  equal  to  that  proportion  of 
such  last  dividend  which  the  period  between  its  payment  and 
the  termination  of  the  period  for  which  the  carrier  is  entitled 
to  just  compensation  under  the  Federal  Control  Act  bears  to 
the  last  dividend  period ;  and  (2)  may.  in  his  discretion,  pay 
to  such  carrier  the  whole  or  any  part  of  the  remainder  of  such 
estimated  amount  of  just  compensation. 

(b)  The  acceptance  of  any  benefits  by  a  carrier  under  this 
section — 

(1)  shall  not  deprive  it  of  the  right  to  claim  additional 
compensation,  which,  unless  agreed  upon,  shall  be  ascertained 
in  the  manner  provided  in  section  3  of  the  Federal  Control 
Act;  but 

(2)  shall  constitute  an  acceptance  by  the  carrier  of  all 
the  provisions  of  the  Federal  Control  Act  as  modfified  by  this 
Act,  and  obligate  the  carrier  to  pay  to  the  United  States,  with 
interest  at  the  rate  of  6  per  centum  per  annum  from  a  date 
or   dates   fixed   in   proceedings   under  section  3   of  the   Federal 


Control  .Act,  the  amoinit  by  which  the  smns  received  on  ac- 
coimt  of  such  compensation,  under  this  section  or  otherwise, 
exceed  the  sum  found  due  in  such  proceedings. 

Reimbursement   of   Deficits   During   Federal   Control 

Sir.  204.   (a)   When   used  in  this  section— 

The  term  "carrier"  means  a  carrier  by  railroad  whicli,  during 
any  part  of  the  period  of  federal  control,  engaged  as  a  c<jmmon 
carrier  in  general  transportation,  and  competed  for  traffic,  or 
connected,  with  a  railroad  under  federal  control,  and  which  sus- 
tained a  deficit  in  its  railway  operating  income  for  that  i)orlion 
(as  a  whole)  of  the  period  of  federal  conir(jl  during  which  it 
operated  its  own  railroad  or  system  of  transportation ;  but 
docs  not  include  any  street  or  interurban  electric  railway  which 
has  as  its  principal  source  of  operating  revenue  urban,  sub- 
urban, or  interurban  passenger  traffic  or  sale  of  power,  heat, 
and  light,  or  both ;  and  the  term  "test  period"  means  the  three 
years  ending  June  30,  1917. 

(b)  I'or  the  purposes  of  this  section — 

Railway  operating  income  or  any  deficit  therein  for  the  period 
of  federal  control  shall  be  computed  in  a  manner  similar  to 
that  provided  in  section  209  with  respect  to  such  income  or 
deficit  for  the  guaranty  period;  and 

Railway  operating  income  or  any  deficit  therein  for  the  test 
period  shall  be  computed  in  the  manner  provided  in  section  1 
of  the  Federal  Control  Act. 

(c)  As  soon  as  practicable  after  March  1,  1920,  the  Com- 
mission shall  ascertain  for  every  carrier,  for  every  month  of 
the  period  of  federal  control  during  which  its  railroad  or  sys- 
tem of  transportation  was  not  under  federal  operation,  its  deficit 
in  railway  operating  income,  if  any,  and  its  railway  operating 
income,  if  any,  (hereinafter  called  "federal  control  return"), 
and  the  average  of  its  deficit  in  railway  operating  income,  if 
any,  and  of  its  railway  operating  income,  if  any,  for  the  three 
corresponding  months  of  the  test  period  taken  together,  (here- 
inafter called  "test  period  return")  :  Provided,  That  "test 
period  return,"  in  the  case  of  a  carrier  which  operated  its  rail- 
road or  system  of  transportation  for  at  least  one  year  during, 
but  not  for  the  whole  of,  the  test  period,  means  its  railway  op- 
erating income,  or  the  deficit  therein,  for  the  corresponding 
month  during  the  test  period,  or  the  average  thereof  for  the 
corresponding  months  during  the  test  period  taken  together, 
during  which  the  carrier  operated  its  railroad  or  system  of 
transportation. 

(d)  For  every  month  of  the  period  of  federal  control  during 
which  the  railroad  or  system  of  transportation  of  the  carrier 
was  not  under  federal  operation,  the  Commission  shall  then 
ascertain  (1)  the  difference  between  its  federal  control  return, 
if  a  deficit,  and  its  test  period  return,  if  a  smaller  deficit,  or 
(2)  the  difference  between  its  test  period  return,  if  an  income, 
and  its  federal  control  return,  if  a  smaller  income,  or  (3)  the 
sum  of  its  federal  control  return,  if  a  deficit,  plus  its  test  period 
return,  if  an  income.  The  sum  of  such  amounts  shall  be  cred- 
ited to  the  carrier. 

(e)  For  every  such  month  the  Commission  shall  then  ascer- 
tain (1)  the  difference  between  the  carrier's  federal  control 
return,  if  an  income,  and  its  test  period  return,  if  a  smaller 
income,  or  (2)  the  difference  between  its  test  period  return, 
if  a  deficit,  and  its  federal  control  return,  if  a  smaller  deficit, 
or  (3)  the  sum  of  its  federal  control  return,  if  an  income,  plus 
its  test  period  return,  if  a  deficit.  The  sum  of  such  amounts 
shall  be  credited  to  the  United  States. 

(f)  If  the  sum  of  the  amounts  so  credited  to  the  carrier  un- 
der subdivision  (d)  exceeds  the  sum  of  the  amounts  so  cred- 
ited to  the  United  States  under  subdivision  (e),  the  difference 
shall  be  payable  to  the  carrier.  In  the  case  of  a  carrier  which 
operated  its  railroad  or  system  of  transportation  for  less  than 
a  year  during,  or  for  none  of,  the  test  period,  the  foregoing 
computations  shall  not  be  used,  but  there  shall  be  payable  to 
such  carrier  its  deficit  in  railway  operating  income  for  that 
portion  (as  a  whole)  of  the  period  of  federal  control  during 
which  it  operated  its  own  railroad  or  system  of  transportation. 

(g)  The  Commission  shall  promptly  certify  to  the  secretary 
of  the  treasury  the  several  amounts  payable  to  carriers  under 
paragraph  (f).  The  secretary  of  the  treasury  is  hereby  author- 
ized and  directed  thereupon  to  draw  warrants  in  favor  of  each 
such  carrier  upon  the  treasury  of  the  United  States  for  the 
amount    shown    in    such    certificate    as    payable    thereto.      An 
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amount  sufficient  to  pay  such  warrants  is  hereby  appropriated 
out  of  any  money  in  the  treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated. 

Inspection  of  Carriers'  Records 

Seo.  205.  The  President  shall  have  the  right,  at  all  reason- 
able times  until  the  affairs  of  federal  control  are  concluded,  to 
inspect  the  property  and  records  of  all  carriers  whose  railroads 
or  systems  of  transportation  were  at  any  time  under  federal 
control,  whenever  such  inspection  is  necessary  or  appropriate 
(1)  to  protect  the  interests  of  the  United  States,  or  (2)  to 
supervise  matters  being  handled  for  the  United  States  by  agents 
of  the  carriers,  or  (3)  to  secure  information  concerning  mat- 
ters arising  during  federal  contol,  and  such  carriers  shall  pro- 
vide all  reasonable  facilities  therefor,  including  the  issuance  of 
free  transportation  to  all  agents  of  the  President  while  traveling 
on  official  business  for  these  purposes. 

Such  carriers  shall,  at  their  expense,  upon  the  request  of  the 
President,  or  those  duly  authorized  by  him,  furnish  all  neces- 
sary and  proper  information  and  reports  compiled  from  the 
records  made  or  kept  during  the  period  of  federal  control 
affecting  their  respective  lines,  and  shall  keep  and  continue 
such  records  and  furnish  like  information  and  reports  com- 
piled  therefrom. 

Any  carrier  which  refuses  or  obstructs  such  inspection,  or 
which  willfully  fails  to  provide  reasonable  facilities  therefor, 
or  to  furnish  such  information  or  reports  shall  be  Uable  to  a 
penalty  of  $500  for  each  day  of  the  continuance  of  such  offense, 
which  shall  accrue  to  the  United  States  and  may  be  recovered 
in  a  civil  action  to  be  brought  by  the  United  States. 

Causes  of  Action  Arising  Out  of  Federal  Control 

Sec.  206.  (a)  Actions  at  law,  suits  in  equity  and  proceedings 
ir.  admiralty,  based  on  causes  of  action  arising  out  of  the 
possession,  use,  or  operation  by  the  President  of  the  railroad 
or  system  of  transportation  of  any  carrier  (under  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Federal  Control  Act,  or  of  the  Act  of  August 
29,  1916)  of  such  character  as  prior  to  federal  control  could 
have  been  brought  against  such  carrier,  may,  after  the  termina- 
tion of  federal  control,  be  brought  against  an  agent  designated 
by  the  President  for  such  purpose,  which  agent  shall  be  desig- 
nated by  the  President  within  thirty  days  after  the  passage  of 
this  Act.  Such  actions,  suits,  or  proceedings  may,  within  the 
periods  of  limitation  now  prescribed  by  state  or  federal  statutes 
but  not  later  than  two  years  from  the  date  of  the  passage  of 
this  Act,  be  brought  in  any  court  which  but  for  federal  con- 
trol would  have  had  jurisdiction  of  the  cause  of  action  had  it 
arisen  against  such  carrier. 

(b)  Process  may  be  served  upon  any  agent  or  officer  of  the 
carrier  operating  such  railroad  or  system  of  transportation, 
if  such  agent  or  officer  is  authorized  by  law  to  be  served  with 
process  in  proceedings  brought  against  such  carrier  and  if  a 
contract  has  been  made  with  such  carrier  by  or  through  the 
President  for  the  conduct  of  litigation  arising  out  of  operation 
during  federal  control.  If  no  such  contract  has  been  made 
process  may  be  served  upon  such  agents  or  officers  as  may  be 
designated  by  or  through  the  President.  The  agent  designated 
by  the  President  under  subdivision  (a)  shall  cause  to  be  filed, 
upon  the  termination  of  federal  control,  in  the  office  of  the 
clerk  of  each  district  court  of  the  United  States,  a  statement 
naming  all  carriers  with  whom  he  has  contracted  for  the  conduct 
of  litigation  arising  out  of  operation  during  federal  control, 
and  a  like  statement  designating  the  agents  or  officers  upon 
whom  process  may  be  served  in  actions,  suits,  and  proceedings 
arising  in  respect  to  railroads  or  systems  of  transportation  with 
the  owner  of  which  no  such  contract  has  been  made;  and  such 
statements  shall  be  supplemented  from  time  to  time,  if  ad- 
ditional contracts  are  made  or  other  agents  appointed. 

(c)  Complaints  praying  for  reparation  on  account  of  dam- 
age claimed  to  have  been  caused  by  reason  of  the  collection 
or  enforcement  by  or  through  the  President  during  the  period 
of  federal  control  of  rates,  fares,  charges,  classifications,  regu- 
lations, or  practices  (including  those  applicable  to  interstate, 
foreign,  or  intrastate  traffic)  which  were  unjust,  unreasonable, 
unjustly  discriminatory,  or  unduly  or  unreasonably  prejudicial, 
or  otherwise  in  violation  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act,  may 
be  filed  with  the  Commission,  within  one  year  after  the  termina- 
tion of  federal  control,  against  the  agent  designated  by  the 
President    under    subdivision    (a),    naming    in    the    petition    the 


railroad  or  system  of  transportation  against  which  such  com- 
plaint would  have  been  brought  if  such  railroad  or  system  had 
not  been  under  federal  control  at  the  time  the  matter  com- 
plained of  took  place.  The  Commission  is  hereby  given  juris- 
diction to  hear  and  decide  such  complaints  in  the  manner  pro- 
vided in  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act,  and  all  notices  and  orders 
in  such  proceedings  shall  be  served  upon  the  agent  designated 
by  the  President  under  subdivision  (a). 

(d)  Actions,  suits,  proceedings,  and  reparation  claims,  of 
the  character  above  described  pending  at  the  termination  of 
federal  control  shall  not  abate  by  reason  of  such  termination, 
but  may  be  prosecuted  to  final  judgment,  substituting  the  agent 
designated  by  the  President  under  subdivision   (a). 

(e)  Final  judgments,  decrees,  and  awards  in  actions,  suits, 
proceedings,  or  reparation  claims,  of  the  character  above  de- 
scribed, rendered  against  the  agent  designated  by  the  President 
under  subdivision  (a),  shall  be  promptly  paid  out  of  the  re- 
volving fund  created  by  section  210. 

(f)  The  period  of  federal  control  shall  not  be  computed 
as  a  part  of  the  periods  of  limitation  in  actions  against  carriers 
or  in  claims  for  reparation  to  the  Comrnission  for  causes  of 
action  arising  prior  to  federal  control. 

(g)  No  execution  or  process,  other  than  on  a  judgment 
recovered  by  the  United  States  against  a  carrier,  shall  be  levied 
upon  the  property  of  any  carrier  where  the  cause  of  action  on 
account  of  which  the  judgment  was  obtained  grew  out  of  the 
possession,  use,  control,  or  operation  of  any  railroad  or  system 
of  transportation  by  the  President  under  federal  control. 

Refunding  of  Carriers'  Indebtedness  to  United  States 

Sec.  207.  (a)  As  soon  as  practicable  after  the  termination  of 
federal  control  the  President  shall  ascertain  (1)  the  amount 
of  the  indebtedness  of  each  carrier  to  the  United  States,  which 
may  exist  at  the  termination  of  federal  control,  incurred  for 
additions  and  betterments  made  during  federal  control  and 
properly  chargeable  to  capital  account;  (2)  the  amount  of 
indebtedness  of  such  carrier  to  the  United  States  otherwise 
incurred;  and  (3)  the  amount  of  the  indebtedness  of  the  United 
States  to  such  carrier  arising  out  of  federal  control.  The 
amount  under  clause  (3)  may  be  set  off  against  either  or  both 
of  the  amounts  under  clauses  (1)  and  (2),  so  far  as  deemed 
wise  by  the  President,  but  only  to  the  extent  permitted  under 
any  contract  now  or  hereafter  made  between  such  carrier  and 
the  United  States  in  respect  to  the  matters  of  federal  control, 
or,  where  no  such  contract  exists,  to  the  extent  permitted  under 
paragraph  (b)  of  section  7  of  the  standard  contract  between 
the  United  States  and  the  carriers  relative  to  deductions  from 
compensation :  Provided,  That  such  right  of  set-off  shall  not 
be  so  exercised  as  to  prevent  such  carrier  from  having  the  sums 
required  for  interest,  taxes,  and  other  corporate  charges  and 
expenses  referred  to  in  paragraph  (b)  of  section  7  of  such 
standard  contract,  accruing  during  federal  control,  and  also 
the  sums  required  for  dividends  declared  and  paid  during  fed- 
eral control,  including,  also  in  addition,  a  sum  equal  to  that 
proportion  of  such  last  dividend  which  the  period  between  its 
payment  and  the  termination  of  federal  control  bears  to  the 
last  regular  dividend  period:  And  provided  further,  That  such 
right  of  set-off  shall  not  be  exercised  unless  there  shall  have 
first  been  paid  such  sums  in  addition  as  may  be  necessary  to 
provide  the  carrier  with  working  capital  in  amount  not  less 
than  one  twenty-fourth  of  its  operating  expenses  for  the  cal- 
endar year  1919. 

(b)  Any  remaining  indebtedness  of  the  carrier  to  the  United 
States  in  respect  to  such  additions  and  betterments  shall,  at 
the  request  of  the  carrier,  be  funded  for  a  period  of  ten  years 
from  the  termination  of  federal  control,  or  a  shorter  period  at 
the  option  of  the  carrier,  with  interest  at  the  rate  of  6  per 
centum  per  annum,  payable  semi-annually,  subject  to  the  right 
of  such  carrier  to  pay,  on  any  interest-payment  day,  the  whole 
or  any  part  of  such  indebtedness.  Any  carrier  obtaining  the 
funding  of  such  indebtedness  as  aforesaid  shall  give,  in  the 
discretion  of  the  President,  such  security,  in  such  form  and  upon 
such   terms,  as  he  may  prescribe. 

(c)  If  the  President  and  the  various  carriers,  or  any  of 
them,  shall  enter  into  an  agreement  for  funding,  through 
the  medium  of  car  trust  certificates,  or  otherwise,  the  in- 
debtedness of  any  such  carrier  to  the  United  States  incurred 
for  equipment  ordered  for  the  benefit  of  such   carrier,   such 
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iiulfl)tcdiics.s    so    fiiiuk'il    sliall    nnl    l>c    rc-fimdal.lc    iiiulir    llu- 
forcKoing  provisions. 

(d)  Any  other  indebtedness  of  any  such  carrier  to  the 
United  States  which  may  exist  after  the  settlement  of  ac- 
counts between  the  I'nited  States  and  the  carrier  and  is 
then  due,  shall  be  evidenced  by  notes  payable  in  one  year 
from  the  termination  of  federal  contrcd,  or  a  shorter  period 
at  the  option  of  the  carrier,  with  interest  at  the  rate  of  6 
per  centum  per  annum,  and  secured  by  such  cidlateral  se- 
curity as  the  President  may  dcini  it  ail\isal)li'  to  ri(iuire. 

(e)  With  respect  to  any  Ixmds,  notes,  or  other  securi- 
ties actiuired,  under  the  provisions  of  this  section  or  of  the 
I'cderal  Control  .Act  or  of  the  .\ct  entitled  "An  Act  to  provide 
for  the  reimbursement  of  tiie  United  States  for  motive  power, 
cars  and  other  eiiuipnu-iU  ordered  for  railroads  and  systems 
of  transportation  under  federal  control,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses," approved  Xo\iinl>er  19.  1919,  the  President  shall 
have  the  right  to  make  sucli  arrangements  for  extension  of 
the  time  of  payment  or  for  the  exchange  of  any  of  them  for 
other  securities,  or  partly  for  cash  and  partly  for  securities, 
as  may  be  provided  for  in  any  agreement  entered  into  by 
him  or  as  may  in  his  judgment  seem  desirable. 

(f)  Carriers  may,  by  agreement  with  the  President, 
issue  notes  or  other  evidences  of  indei)tcdness,  secured  by 
equipment  trust  agreements,  for  equipment  purchased  during 
federal  control  by  or  through  the  President  under  section  6 
of  the  Federal  Control  Act,  and  allocated  to  such  carriers 
respectively ;  and  the  filing  of  such  equipment  trust  agree- 
ments with  the  Commission  shall  constitute  notice  thereof  to 
all  the  world. 

(g)  A  carrier  may  issue  evidences  of  indebtedness  pur- 
suant to  this  section  without  the  authorization  or  approval 
of  any  authority,  state  or  federal,  and  without  compliance 
with  any  requirement,  state  or  federal,  as  to  notification. 

Existing  Rates  to  Continue  in  Effect. 

Sec.  208.  (a)  All  rates,  fares,  and  charges,  and  all  classi- 
fications, regulations,  and  practices,  in  any  wise  changing, 
afTecting,  or  determining,  any  part  or  the  aggregate  of  rates, 
fares,  or  charges,  or  the  value  of  the  service  rendered,  which 
on  February  29,  1920,  are  in  efifect  on  the  lines  of 
carriers  subject  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act,  shall  con- 
tinue in  force  and  efTect  until  thereafter  changed  by  state 
or  federal  authority,  respectively,  or  pursuant  to  authority 
of  law;  but  prior  to  September  1,  1920,  no  such  rate,  fare, 
or  charge  shall  be  reduced,  and  no  such  classification,  regu- 
lation, or  practice  shall  be  changed  in  such  manner  as  to 
reduce  any  such  rate,  fare,  or  charge,  unless  such  reduction 
or  change  is  approved  by  the  Commission. 

(b)  All  divisions  of  joint  rates,  fares,  or  charges,  which 
on  February  29,  1920,  are  in  effect  between  the  lines  of 
carriers  subject  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act,  shall  con- 
tinue in  force  and  efifect  until  thereafter  changed  by  mutual 
agreement  between  the  interested  carriers  or  by  state  or 
federal    authorities,    respectively. 

(c)  Any  land  grant  railroad  organized  under  the  Act 
of  July  28,  1866  (chapte-r  300),  shall  receive  the  same  com- 
pensation for  transportation  of  property  and  troops  of  the 
United  States  as  is  paid  to  land  grant  railroads  organized 
under  the  Land  Grant  .Act  of  March  3,  1863,  and  the  Act  of 
July  27,  1866,  chapter  278. 

Guaranty  to  Carriers  After  Termination  of  Federal 

Control 

Sec.  209.  (a)  When  used  in  this  section — the  term  "carrier" 
means  (1)  a  carrier  by  railroad  or  partly  by  railroad  and 
partly  by  water,  whose  railroad  or  system  of  transportation 
is  under  federal  control  at  the  time  federal  control  terminates, 
or  which  has  heretofore  engaged  as  a  common  carrier  in 
general  transportation  and  competed  for  trafific,  or  connected, 
with  a  railroad  at  any  time  under  federal  control ;  and 
(2)  a  sleeping  car  company  whose  system  of  transportation 
is  under  federal  control  at  the  time  federal  control  termin- 
ates; but  does  not  include  a  street  or  interurban  electric 
railway  not  under  federal  control  at  the  time  federal  control 
terminates,   which    has   as   its   principal    source    of    operating 


revenue   urb.in,   suburban,   or   interurban  i)as>enK'er   traffic   or 
sale  of  power,  heat,  and  light,  or  both; 

The  term  "guaranty  period"  means  the  six  months  begin- 
ning  .March   I,   1920. 

The  term  "test  period"  means  tin-  three  vears  ending  June  30, 
1917;  and 

The  term  "railway  operating  income"  and  other  references 
to  accounts  of  carriers  by  railroad  shall,  in  the  case  of  a 
sleeping  car  company,  be  construed  a>  indicating  the  ap- 
propriate corresponding  accounts  in  tjic  accounting  system 
I)rescribed  Ijy  the  Commission. 

(b)  This  section  siiall  not  be  applicalile  to  any  carrier 
which  does  not  on  or  before  March  15,  1920,  tile  with  the 
Commission  a  written  staleiiieiii  tiiat  it  accepts  all  tlie  pro- 
xisions  of  this  section. 

(c)  The  United  States  herciiy  guarantees — 

(1)  With  respect  to  any  carrier  with  whicli  a  contract 
(exclusive  of  so-called  co-oi)erative  contracts  or  waivers) 
has  been  made  fixing  the  amount  of  just  compensation  under 
the  l-'ederal  Control  .Act,  tiiat  tlie  railway  operating  income 
of  such  carrier  for  the  guaranty  period  as  a  whole  shall 
not  be  less  tiian  one-half  the  amount  named  in  such  contract 
as  annual  compensation,  or,  where  the  contract  fixed  a  lump 
sum  as  compensation  for  the  whole  period  of  federal  opera- 
tion, that  the  railway  operating  income  of  such  carrier  for 
the  guaranty  period  as  a  whole  shall  not  be  less  than  an 
amount  which  shall  bear  the  same  proportion  to  the  lump 
sum  so  fixed  as  six  months  bears  to  the  number  of  months 
during  which  such  carrier  was  under  federal  operation,  in- 
cluding in  both  cases  the  increases  in  such  compensation 
provided  for  in  section  4  of  the  Federal  Control  Act; 

(2)  With  respect  to  any  carrier  entitled  to  just  com- 
pensation under  the  Federal  Control  .Act,  with  which  such 
a  contract  has  not  been  made,  that  the  railway  operating 
income  of  such  carrier  for  the  guaranty  period  as  a  whole 
shall  not  be  less  than  one-half  of  the  annual  amount  esti- 
mated by  the  President  as  just  compensation  for  such  car- 
rier under  the  Federal  Control  Act,  including  the  increases 
in  such  compensation  provided  for  in  section  4  of  the  Federal 
Control  Act.  If  any  such  carrier  does  not  accept  the  Presi- 
dent's estimate  respecting  its  just  compensation,  and  if  in 
proceedings  under  section  3  of  the  Federal  Control  Act  it 
is  determined  that  a  larger  or  smaller  annual  amount  is  due 
as  just  compensation,  the  guaranty  under  this  paragraph  shall 
be  increased  or  decreased  accordingly; 

(3)  With  respect  to  any  carrier,  whether  or  not  en- 
titled to  just  compensation  under  the  Federal  Control  Act, 
with  which  such  a  contract  has  not  been  made,  and  for 
which  no  estimate  of  just  compensation  is  made  by  the 
President,  and  which  for  the  test  period  as  a  whole  sus- 
tained a  deficit  in  railway  operating  income,  the  guaranty 
shall  be  a  sum  equal  to  (a)  the  amount  by  which  any  deficit 
in  its  railway  operating  income  for  the  guaranty  period  as 
a  whole  exceeds  one-half  of  its  average  annual  deficit  in 
railway  operating  income  for  the  test  period,  plus  (b)  an 
amount  equal  to  one-half  the  annual  sum  fixed  by  the  Presi- 
dent under  section  4  of  the  Federal  Control  Act. 

(4)  With  respect  to  any  carrier  not  entitled  to  just 
compensation  under  the  Federal  Control  Act,  which  for  the 
test  period  as  a  whole  had  an  average  annual  railway  oper- 
ating income,  that  the  railway  operating  income  of  such  car- 
rier for  the  guaranty  period  as  a  whole  shall  not  be  less  than 
one-half  the  average  annual  railway  operating  income  of  such 
carrier  during  the  test  period. 

(d)  If  for  the  guaranty  period  as  a  whole  the  railway 
operating  income  of  any  carrier  entitled  to  a  guaranty  under 
paragraph  (1),  (2),  or  (4)  of  subdivision  (c)  is  in  excess 
of  the  minimum  railway  operating  income  guaranteed  in  such 
paragraph,  such  carrier  shall  forthwith  pay  the  amount  of 
such  excess  into  the  treasury  of  the  United  States.  If  for 
the  guaranty  period  as  a  whole  the  railway  operating  income 
of  any  carrier  entitled  to  a  guaranty  under  paragraph  (3) 
of  subdivision  (c)  is  in  excess  of  one-half  of  the  annual  sum 
fixed  by  the  President  with  respect  to  such  carrier  under 
section  4  of  the  Federal  Control  Act,  such  carrier  shall  forth- 
with pay  the  amount  of  such  excess  into  the  treasury  of 
the   United   States.     The   amount   so   paid   into   the   treasury 
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of  the  United  States  shall  be  added  to  the  funds  made  avail- 
able under  section  202  for  the  purposes  indicated  in  such 
section.  Notwithstanding-  the  provisions  of  this  subdivision, 
any  carrier  may  retain  out  of  any  such  excess  any  amount 
necessary  to  enable  it  to  pay  its  fixed  charges  accruing  during 
the  guaranty  period, 

(e)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section  railway  operating  income, 
or  any  deficit  therein,  for  the  test  period  shall  be  computed  in 
the  manner  provided  for  in  section  1  of  the  Federal  Control  Act. 

(f)  In  computing  railway  operating  income,  or  any  deficit 
therein,  for  the  guaranty  period  for  the  purposes  of  this  section^ 

(1)  Debits  and  credits  arising  from  the  accounts,  called  in 
the  monthly  reports  to  the  Commission  equipment  rents  and  joint 
facility  rents,  shall  be  included,  but  debits  and  credits  arising 
from  the  operation  of  such  street  electric  passenger  railways, 
including  railways  commonly  called  interurbans,  as  are  not  under 
federal  control  at  the  time  of  termination  thereof,  shall  be 
excluded ; 

(2)  Proper  adjustments  shall  be  made  (a)  in  case  any  lines 
which  were,  during  any  portion  of  the  period  of  federal  control, 
a  part  of  the  railroad  or  system  of  transportation  of  the  carrier, 
and  whose  railway  operating  income  was  included  in  such  income 
of  the  carrier  for  the  test  period,  do  not  continue  to  be  a  part 
of  such  railroad  or  system  of  transportation  during  the  entire 
guaranty  period,  and  (b)  in  case  of  any  lines  acquired  by,  leased 
to,  or  consolidated  with,  the  railroad  or  system  of  transportation 
of  the  carrier  at  any  time  since  the  end  of  the  test  period  and 
prior  to  the  expiration  of  the  guaranty  period,  for  which  separate 
operating  returns  to  the  Commission  are  not  made  in  respect 
to  the  entire  portion  of  the  guaranty  period ; 

(3)  There  shall  not  be  included  in  operating  expenses,  for 
maintenance  of  way  and  structures,  or  for  maintenance  of  equip- 
ment, more  than  an  amount  fixed  by  the  Commission.  In  fixing 
such  amount  the  Commission  shall  so  far  as  practicable  apply 
the  rule  set  forth  in  the  proviso  in  paragraph  (a)  of  section  5 
of  the  "standard  contract"  between  the  United  States  and  the 
carriers  (whether  or  not  such  contract  has  been  entered  into  with 
the  carrier  whose  railway  operating  income  is  being  com- 
puted) ; 

(4)  There  shall  not  be  included  any  taxes  paid  under  Title  I 
or  II  of  the  Revenue  Act  of  1917,  or  such  portion  of  the  taxes 
paid  under  Title  II  or  III  of  the  Revenue  Act  of  1918  as  by 
the  terms  of  such  Act  are  to  be  treated  as  levied  by  an  Act  in 
amendment  of  Title  I  or  II  of  the  Revenue  Act  of  1917;  and 

(5)  The  Commission  shall  require  the  elimination  and  restate- 
ment of  the  operating  expenses  and  revenues  (other  than  for 
maintenance  of  way  and  structures,  or  maintenance  of  equip- 
ment) for  the  guaranty  period,  to  the  extent  necessary  to  correct 
and  exclude  any  disproportionate  or  unreasonable  charge  to  such 
expenses  or  revenues  for  such  period,  or  any  charge  to  such 
expenses  or  revenues  for  such  period  which,  under  a  proper 
system  of  accounting  is  attributable  to  another  period. 

(g)  The  Commission  shall,  as  soon  as  practicable  after  the 
expiration  of  the  guaranty  period,  ascertain  and  certify  to  the 
secretary  of  the  treasury  the  several  amounts  necessary  to  make 
good  the  foregoing  guaranty  to  each  carrier.  The  secretary  of 
the  treasury  is  hereby  authorized  and  directed  thereupon  to  draw 
warrants  in  favor  of  each  such  carrier  upon  the  treasury  of  the 
United  States,  for  the  amount  shown  in  such  certificate  as  neces- 
sary to  make  good  such  guaranty.  An  amount  sufficient  to  pay 
such  warrants  is  hereby  appropriated  out  of  any  money  in  the 
treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated. 

(h)  Upon  application  of  any  carrier  to  the  Commission,  asking 
that  during  the  guaranty  period  there  may  be  advanced  to  it 
from  time  to  time  such  sums,  not  in  excess  of  the  estimated 
amount  necessary  to  make  good  the  guaranty,  as  are  necessary 
to  enable  it  to  meet  its  fixed  charges  and  operating  expenses,  the 
Commission  may  certify  to  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  the 
amount  of,  and  times  at  which,  such  advances,  if  any,  shall  be 
made.  The  secretary  of  the  treasury,  on  receipt  of  such  certifi- 
cate, is  authorized  and  directed  to  make  the  advances  in  the 
amounts  and  at  the  time,  specified  in  the  certificate,  upon  the 
execution  by  the  carrier  of  a  contract,  secured  in  such  manner 
as  the  secretary  may  determine,  that  upon  final  determination 
of  the  amount  of  the  guaranty  provided  for  by  this  section  such 
carrier  will  repay  to  the  United  States  any  amounts  which  it 
has  received  from  such  advances  in  excess  of  the  guaranty,  vyith 
interest  at  the  rate  of  6  per  centum  per  annum  from  the  time 


such  excess  was  paid.  There  is  hereby  appropriated,  out  of 
any  money  in  the  treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  a  sum 
sufficient  to  enable  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  to  make  the 
advances  referred  to  in  this  subdivision. 

American  Railway  Express  Company 

(i)  If  the  American  Railway  Express  Com[)any  shall,  on  or 
before  March  15,  1920,  file  with  the  Commission  a  written  state- 
ment that  it  accepts  all  the  provisions  of  this  subdivision,  the 
contract  of  June  26,  1918,  between  such  company  and  the 
director  general  of  railroads,  as  amended  and  continued  by  agree- 
ment dated  November  21,  1918,  shall  remain  in  full  force  and 
effect  during  the  guaranty  period  in  so  far  as  the  same  con- 
stitutes a  guaranty  on  the  part  of  the  United  States  to  such 
company  against  a  deficit  in  operating  income. 

In  computing  operating  income,  and  any  deficit  therein,  for 
the  guaranty  period  for  the  purposes  of  this  subdivision,  the 
Commission  shall  require  the  elimination  and  restatement  of 
the  operating  expenses  and  revenues  for  the  guaranty  period,  to 
the  extent  necessary  to  correct  and  exclude  any  abnormal  or 
unreasonable  charge  to  such  expenses  or  revenues  for  such 
period,  or  any  charge  to  such  expenses  or  revenues  for  such 
period  which  under  a  proper  system  of  accounting  is  attributable 
to  another  period,  and  to  exclude  from  operating  expenses  so 
much  of  the  charge  for  payment  for  express  privileges  to  carriers 
on  whose  lines  the  express  traffic  is  carried  as  is  in  excess  of 
50.25  per  centum  of  gross  express  revenue. 

For  the  guaranty  period  the  .\merican  Railway  Express  Com- 
pany shall  pay  to  every  carrier  which  accepts  the  provisions  of 
this  section,  as  provided  in  subdivision  (b)  hereof,  50.25  per 
centum  of  the  gross  revenue  earned  on  the  transportation  of 
all  its  express  traffic  on  the  carrier's  lines,  and  every  such  carrier 
shall  accept  from  the  American  Railway  Express  Company  such 
percentage  of  the  gross  revenue  as  its  compensation.  In  arriving 
at  the  gross  revenue  on  through  or  joint  express  traffic,  the 
method  of  dividing  the  revenue  between  the  carriers  shall  be 
that  agreed  upon  between  the  carriers  and  such  express  com- 
pany and  approved  by  the  Commission. 

If  for  the  guaranty  period  as  a  whole  the  American  Railway 
Express  Company  does  not  have  a  deficit  in  operating  income,  it 
shall  forthwith  pay  the  amount  of  its  operating  income  for 
such  period  into  the  treasury  of  the  United  States.  The  amount 
so  paid  shall  be  added  to  the  funds  made  available  under  section 
202  for  the  purposes  indicated  in  such  section. 

The  Commission  shall,  as  soon  as  practicable  after  the  expira- 
tion of  the  guaranty  period,  certify  to  the  secretary  of  the 
treasury  the  amount  necessary  to  mike  good  the  foregoing 
guaranty  to  the  American  Railway  Express  Company.  The 
secretary  of  the  treasury  is  hereby  authorized  and  directed  there- 
upon to  draw  warrants  in  favor  of  such  company  upon  the 
treasury  of  the  United  States  for  the  amount  shown  in  such 
certificate  as  necessary  to  make  good  such  guaranty.  An  amount 
sufficient  to  pay  such  warrants  is  hereby  appropriated  out  of 
any  money  in  the  treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated. 

Upon  application  of  the  American  Railway  Express  Company 
to  the  Commission,  asking  that  during  the  guaranty  period  there 
may  be  advanced  to  it  from  time  to  time  such  sums,  not  in 
excess  of  the  estimated  amount  necessary  to  make  good  the 
guaranty,  as  are  necessary  to  enable  it  to  meet  its  operating 
expenses,  the  Commission  may  certify  to  the  secretary  of  the 
treasury  the  amount  of,  and  times  at  which,  such  advances,  if 
any,  shall  be  made.  The  secretary  of  the  treasury,  on  receipt 
of  such  certificate,  is  authorized  and  directed  to  make  the 
advances  in  the  amounts  and  at  the  times  specified  in  the  cer- 
tificate, upon  the  execution  by  such  company  of  a  contract, 
secured  in  such  manner  as  the  secretary  may  determine,  that 
upon  final  determination  of  the  amount  of  the  guaranty  pro- 
vided for  by  this  subdivision  such  company  will  repay  to  the 
United  States  any  amounts  which  it  has  received  from  such 
advances  in  excess  of  the  guaranty,  with  interest  at  the  rate  of 
6  per  centum  per  annum  from  the  time  such  excess  was  paid. 
There  is  hereby  appropriated  out  of  any  money  in  the  treasury 
not  otherwise  appropriated  a  sum  sufficient  to  enable  the  sec- 
retary of  the  treasury  to  make  the  advances  referred  to  in  this 
subdivision. 

New  Loans  to  Railroads 

Sec.  210.  (a)  For  the  purpose  of  enabling  carriers  by  rail- 
road sub-en  to  the   Interstate  Commerce  Act  properly  to  serve 
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llic  public  during  the  trunsitioii  period  imiiu'diatcly  fallowing 
tlic  tcnnitiation  of  fcdi-ral  control,  any  .such  carrii-r  may,  at 
any  time  after  the  passage  of  this  .\ct  and  l)i.fore  tlu'  expiration 
of  two  years  alter  the  termination  of  federal  control,  make  appli- 
cation to  the  Conunission  for  a  loan  from  the  United  States, 
Setting  forth  the  amount  of  the  loan  and  the  term  for  which  it 
is  desired,  the  purpose  of  the  loan  and  the  uses  to  wiiich  it  will 
be  applied,  the  present  and  prospective  ai)ility  of  the  ap|)licaiit 
to  repay  the  loan  and  meet  the  requirements  of  its  obligations 
in  that  regard,  the  character  and  \ahie  of  the  security  olTcred, 
and  the  extent  to  which  the  piililic  convenience  and  necessity  will 
be  served.  The  application  siiall  be  accompanied  by  statements 
showing  such  facts  and  details  as  the  Commission  may  require 
with  respect  to  the  physical  situation,  ownership,  capitalization, 
indebtedness,  contract  obligations,  operation,  and  earning  power 
of  the  applicant,  together  with  such  other  facts  relating  to  the 
propriety  and  expediency  of  granting  the  loan  applied  for  and 
the  ability  of  the  applicant  to  make  good  the  obligation,  as  the 
Commission  may  deem  pertinent  to  the  inquiry. 

(t)>  If  the  Commission,  after  such  hearing  and  investigation, 
Willi  iir  without  notice,  as  it  may  direct,  finds  that  the  making,  in 
whole  or  in  part,  of  the  proposed  loan  by  the  United  States 
is  necessary  to  enable  the  applicant  properly  to  meet  the 
transportation  needs  of  the  public,  and  that  the  prospective 
earning  power  of  the  applicant  and  the  character  and  value  of 
the  security  offered  arc  such  as  to  furnish  reasonable  assurance 
of  the  applicant's  ability  to  repay  the  loan  within  the  time  fixed 
therefor,  and  to  meet  its  other  obligations  in  connection  with 
such  l(^an,  the  Commission  may  certify  to  the  secretary  of  the 
treasury  its  tindings  of  fact  and  its  recommendations  as  to:  the 
amount  of  the  loan  which  is  to  be  made ;  the  time,  not  exceeding 
five  years  from  the  making  thereof,  within  which  it  is  to  be 
repaid :  the  character  of  the  security  which  is  to  be  offered 
therefor;  and  the  terms  and  conditions  of  the  loan. 

(c)  Upon  receipt  of  such  certificate  from  the  Commission,  the 
secretary  of  the  treasury,  at  any  time  before  the  expiration  of 
twenty-six  months  after  the  termination  of  federal  control,  is 
authorized  to  make  a  loan,  not  exceeding  the  maximnm  amount 
recommended  in  such  certificate,  out  of  any  moneys  in  the 
revolving  fund  provided  for  in  this  section.  All  such  loans 
shall  bear  interest  at  the  rate  of  6  per  centum  per  annum,  payable 
semi-annually  to  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  and  to  be  placed 
to  the  credit  of  the  revolving  fund  provided  for  in  this  section. 
The  time,  not  exceeding  five  years  from  the  making  thereof, 
within  which  such  Joan  is  to  be  repaid,  the  security  which  is  to 
be  taken  therefor,  which  shall  be  adequate  to  secure  the  loan, 
the  terms  and  conditions  "of  the  loan,  and  the  form  of  the  obliga- 
tion to  be  entered  into,  shall  be  prescribed  by  the  secretary  of 
the  treasury. 

(d)  The  Commission  or  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  may 
call  upon  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  for  advice  and  assistance 
•with  respect  to  any  such  application  or  loan. 

(e)  There  is  hereby  appropriated  out  of  any  moneys  in  the 
treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated  the  sum  of  $300,000,000, 
which  shall  be  used  as  a  revolving  fund  for  the  purpose  of 
making  the  loans  provided  for  in  this  section,  and  for  paying 
the  judgments,  decrees,  and  awards  referred  to  in  subdivision 
(e)  of  section  206. 

(f)  A  carrier  may  issue  evidences  of  indebtedness  to  the 
United  States  pursuant  to  this  section  without  the  authoriza- 
tion or  approval  of  any  authority,  state  or  federal,  and  without 
compliance  with  any  requirement,  state  or  federal,  as  to  notifica- 
tion. 

Execution  of  Powers  of  President 
Sec.  211.     All  powers  and   duties  conferred  or  imposed  upon 
the  President  by  the  preceding  section   of  this  Act,   except  the 
designation  of  the  agent  under  section  206,  may  be  executed  by 
him  through  such  agency  or  agencies  as  he  may  determine. 

Title    III — Disputes    Between    Carriers    and 
Their  Employees  and  Subordi- 
nate Officials 

Sec.  300.    When  used  in  this  title — 

(1)  The  term  "carrier"  includes  any  express  company,  sleep- 
ing car  company,  and  any  carrier  by  railroad,  subject  to  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Act,  except  a  street,  interurban,  or  sub- 
urban electric  railway  not  operating  as  a  part  of  a  general  steam 
railroad  system  of  transportation: 


(2)  Tiio  term  ".Adjustment  Board"  means  any  Railway  lioard 
of  Labor  Adjustment  established  under  section  302; 

(3)  The  term  "L.'djor  Hoard"  means  the  Railroad  Labor 
Hoard  ; 

(4)  'I'he  term  "cuininerce"  means  commerce  among  the  sev- 
eral states  or  between  any  state,  territory,  or  the  District  of 
Columbia  and  any  foreign  nation,  or  between  any  territory  or 
the  District  of  Columbia  and  any  state,  or  between  any  terri- 
tory and  any  other  territory,  or  between  any  territory  and  the 
District  of  Columbia,  or  within  any  territory  or  the  District  of 
Columbia,  or  between  points  in  the  same  state  but  through  any 
other  slate  or  any  territory  or  the  District  of  Columbia  or  any 
foreign  nation ;  and 

(5)  The  term  "subordinate  olliciar'  includes  officials  of  car- 
riers of  such  class  or  rank  as  the  Commission  shall  designate  by 
regulation  formulated  and  issued  after  such  notice  and  hearing 
as  the  Comniissi(jn  may  prescribe,  to  the  carriers,  and  employees 
and  subordinate  ofiicials  of  carriers,  and  organizations  thereof, 
directly  to  be  affected  by  such  regulations. 

Skc.  301.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  all  carriers  and  their  officers, 
employees,  and  agents  to  exert  every  reasonable  effort  and  adopt 
every  available  means  to  avoid  any  interruption  to  the  operation 
of  any  carrier  growing  out  of  any  dispute  between  the  carrier 
and  the  employees  or  subordinate  officials  thereof.  All  such  dis- 
putes shall  be  considered  and,  if  possible,  decided  in  conference 
between  representatives  designated  and  authorized  so  to  confer 
by  the  carriers,  or  the  employees  or  subordinate  officials  thereof, 
directly  interested  in  the  dispute.  If  any  dispute  is  not  decided 
in  such  conference,  it  shall  be  referred  by  the  parties  thereto  to 
the  board  which  under  the  provisions  of  this  title  is  authorized 
to  hear  and  decide  such  dispute. 

Sec.  302.  Railroad  Boards  of  Labor  Adjustment  may  be  estab- 
lished by  agreement  between  any  carrier,  group  of  carriers,  or 
the  carriers  as  a  whole,  and  any  employees  or  subordinate  of- 
ficials of  carriers,  or  organization  or  group  of  organizations 
thereof. 

Sec.  303.  Each  such  Adjustment  Board  shall,  (1)  upon  the 
application  of  the  chief  executive  of  any  carrier  or  organization 
of  employees  or  subordinate  officials  whose  members  are  directly 
interested  in  the  dispute,  (2)  upon  the  written  petition  signed 
by  100  unorganized  employees  or  subordinate  officials  directly 
interested  in  the  dispute,  (3)  upon  the  Adjustment  Board's  own 
motion,  or  (4)  upon  the  request  of  the  Labor  Board  whenever 
such  board  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  dispute  is  likely  sub- 
stantially to  interrupt  commerce,  receive  for  hearing,  and  as 
soon  as  practicable  and  with  due  diligence  decide,  any  dispute 
iiTVolving  only  grievances,  rules,  or  working  conditions,  not 
decided  as  provided  in  section  301,  between  the  carrier  and  its 
employees  or  subordinate  officials,  who  are,  or  any  organiza- 
tion thereof  which  is,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion  302,   represented   upon   any   such   Adjustment   Board. 

Sec.  304.  There  is  hereby  established  a  board  to  be  known 
as  the  "Railroad  Labor  Board"  and  to  be  composed  of  nine 
members  as  follows : 

(1)  Three  members  constituting  the  labor  group,  represent- 
ing the  employees  and  subordinate  officials  of  the  carriers,  to  be 
appointed  by  the  President,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent 
of  the  Senate,  from  not  less  than  six  nominees  whose  nomina- 
tions shall  be  made  and  offered  by  such  employees  in  such  man- 
ner as  the  Commission  shall  by  regulation  prescribe; 

(2)  Three  members,  constituting  the  management  group,  rep- 
resenting the  carriers,  to  be  appointed  by  the  President,  by  and 
w^ith  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  from  not  less  than 
six  nominees  whose  nominations  shall  be  made  and  offered  by 
the  carriers  in  such  manner  as  the  Commission  shall  by  regula- 
tion prescribe ;  and 

(3)  Three  members,  constituting  the  public  group,  repre- 
senting the  public,  to  be  appointed  d'reclly  by  the  President,  by 
and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate. 

Any  vacancy  on  the  Labor  Board  shall  be  filled  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  original  appointment. 

Sec.  305.  If  either  the  employees  or  the  carriers  fail  to 
make  nominations  and  offer  nominees  in  accordance  with  the 
regulations  of  the  Commission,  as  provided  in  paragraphs  (1) 
and  (2)  of  section  304,  within  thirty  days  after  the  passage  of 
this  Act  in  cas"?  of  any  original  appointment  to  the  office  of 
member  of  the  Labor  Board,  or  in  case  of  a  vacancy  in  any 
such  office  within  fifteen  days  after  such  vacancy  occurs,  the 
President  shall  thereupon  directly  make  the  appointment,  by 
and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate.  In  making  any 
such    appointment    the    President    shall,    as    far    as    he    deems    it 
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practicable,  select  an   individual   associated   in  interest   with   the 
carriers  or  employees  thereof,   whichever  he  is  to  represent. 

Sec.  306.  (a)  Any  member  of  the  Labor  Board  who  during 
his  term  of  office  is  an  active  member  or  in  the  employ  of  or 
holds  any  office  in  any  organization  of  employees  or  subordinate 
officials,  or  any  carrier,  or  owns  any  stock  or  bond  thereof,  or 
is  pecuniarily  interested  therein,  shall  at  once  become  ineligible 
for  further  membership  upon  the  Labor  Board ;  but  no  such 
member  is  required  to  relinquish  honorary  membership  in,  or 
his  rights  in  any  insurance  or  pension  or  other  benefit  fund 
maintained  by,  any  organization  of  employees  or  subordinate 
officials   or  by  a  carrier. 

(b)  Of  the  original  members  of  the  Labor  Board,  one  froin 
each  group  shall  be  appointed  for  a  term  of  three  years,  one 
for  two  years,  and  one  for  one  year.  Their  successors  shall 
hold  office  for  terms  of  five  years,  except  that  any  member  ap- 
pointed to  fill  a  vacancy  shall  be  appointed  only  for  the  un- 
expired term  of  the  mem.ber  whom  he  succeeds.  Each  member 
shall  receive  from  the  United  States  an  annual  salary  of  $10,000. 
A  member  may  be  removed  by  the  President  for  neglect  of 
duty  or  malfeasance  in  office,  but  for  no  other  cause. 

Sec.  307.  (a)  The  Labor  Board  shall  hear,  and  as  soon  as 
practicable  and  with  due  diligence  decide,  any  dispute  involving 
grievances,  rules,  or  working  conditions,  in  respect  to  which  any 
Adjustment  Board  certifies  to  the  Labor  Board  that  in  its  opin- 
ion the  Adjustment  Board  has  failed  or  will  fail  to  reach  a  de- 
cision within  a  reasonable  time,  or  in  respect  to  which  the  Labor 
Board  determines  that  any  Adjustment  Board  has  so  failed  or 
is  not  using  due  diligence  in  its  consideration  thereof.  In  case 
any  Adjustment  Board  is  not  organized  under  the  provisions  of 
section  302,  the  Labor  Board,  (1)  upon  the  application  of  the 
chief  executive  of  any  carrier  or  organization  of  employees  or 
subordinate  officials  whose  members  are  directly  interested  in 
the  dispute,  (2)  upon  a  written  petition  signed  by  100  unor- 
ganized employees  or  subordinate  officials  directly  interested  in 
the  dispute,  or  (3)  upon  the  Labor  Board's  own  motion  if  it  is 
of  the  opinion  that  the  dispute  is  likely  substantially  to  interrupt 
commerce,  shall  receive  for  hearing,  and  as  soon  as  practicable 
and  with  due  diligence  decide,  any  dispute  involving  grievances, 
rules,  or  working  conditions  which  is  not  decided  as  provided 
in  section  301  and  which  such  Adjustment  Board  would  be  re- 
quired to  receive  for  hearing  and  decision  under  the  provisions 
of  section  303. 

(b)  The  Labor  Board,  (1)  upon  the  application  of  the  chief 
executive  of  any  carrier  or  organization  of  employees  or  sub- 
ordinate officials  whose  members  are  directly  interested  in  the 
dispute,  (2)  upon  a  written  petition  signed  by  100  unorganized 
employees  or  subordinate  officials  directly  interested  in  the  dis- 
pute, or  (3)  upon  the  Labor  Board's  own  motion  if  it  is  of  the 
opinion  that  the  dispute  is  likely  substantially  to  interrupt  com- 
merce, shall  receive  for  hearing,  and  as  soon  as  practicable  and 
with  due  diligence  decide,  all  disputes  with  respect  to  the  wages 
or  salaries  of  employees  or  subordinate  officials  of  carriers,  not 
decided  as  provided  in  section  301.  The  Labor  Board  may  upon 
its  own  motion  within  ten  days  after  the  decision,  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  section  301,  of  any  dispute  with  respect 
to  wages  or  salaries  of  employees  or  subdinate  officials  of  car- 
riers, suspend  the  operation  of  such  decision  if  the  Labor  Board 
is  of  the  opinion  that  the  decision  involves  such  an  increase  in 
wages  or  salaries  as  will  be  likely  to  necessitate  a  substantial 
readjustment  of  the  rates  of  any  carrier.  The  Labor  Board 
shall  hear  any  decision  so  suspended  and  as  soon  as  practicable 
and  with  due  diligence  decide  to  affirm  or  modify  such  sus- 
pended decision. 

(c)  A  decision  by  the  Labor  Board  under  the  provisions  of 
paragraphs  (a)  or  (b)  of  this  .section  shall  require  the  con- 
currence therein  of  at  least  5  of  the  9  members  of  the  Labor 
Board:  Proindcd.  That  in  case  of  any  decision  under  para- 
graph (b),  at  least  one  of  the  representatives  of  the  public  shall 
concur  in  such  decision.  ."Ml  decisions  of  the  Labor  Board  shall 
be  entered  upon  the  records  of  the  board  and  copies  thereof, 
together  with  such  statement  of  facts  bearing  thereon  as  the 
board  may  deem  proper,  shall  be  immediately  communicated  to 
the  parties  to  the  dispute,  the  President,  each  Adjustment  Board, 
and  the  Commission,  and  shall  be  given  further  publicity  in 
such  manner  as  the  Labor  Board  may  determine. 

(d)  All  the  decisions  of  the  Labor  Board  in  respect  to  wages 
or  salaries  and  of  the  Labor  Board  or  an  Adjustment  Board 
in  respect  to  working  conditions  of  employees  or  subordinate 
officials  of  carriers  shall  establish  rates  of  wages  and  salaries 
and   standards   of   working   conditions   which    in    the   opinion    of 


the  board  are  just  and  reasonable.  In  determining  the  justness 
and  reasonableness  of  such  wages  and  salaries  or  working  con- 
ditions the  board  shall,  so  far  as  applicable,  take  into  consid- 
eration among  other  relevant  circumstances : 

(1)  The  scales  of  wages  paid  for  similar  kinds  of  work  in 
other  industries ; 

(2)  The  relation  between  wages  and  the  cost  of  living ; 

(3)  The  hazards  of  the  employment; 

(4)  The  training  and  skill  required; 

(5)  The  degree  of  responsibility; 

(6)  The   character   and    regularity   of   the   employment ;    and 

(7)  Inequalities  of  increases  in  wages  or  of  treatment,  the 
result  of  previous  wage  orders  or  adjustments. 

Sec.  308.     The  Labor  Board— 

(1)  Shall  elect  a  chairman  by  majority  vote  of  its  members; 

(2)  Shall  maintain  central  offices  in  Chicago,  Illinois,  but  the 
Labor  Board  may,  whenever  it  deems  it  necessary,  meet  at  such 
other  place  as  it  may  determine; 

(3)  Shall  investigate  and  study  the  relations  between  car- 
riers and  their  employees,  particularly  questions  relating  to 
wages,  hours  of  labor,  and  oher  conditions  of  employment  and 
the  respective  privileges,  rights,  and  duties  of  carriers  and  em- 
ployees, and  shall  gather,  compile,  classify,  digest,  and  publish, 
from  time  to  time,  data  and  information  relating  to  such  ques- 
tions to  the  end  that  the  Labor  Board  may  be  properly  equipped 
to  perform  its  duties  under  this  title  and  that  the  members  of 
the  Adjustment  Boards  and  the  public  may  be  properly  informed; 

(4)  May  make  regulations  necessary  for  the  efficient  execu- 
tion of  the  functions  vested  in  it  by  this  title ;  and 

(5)  Shall  at  least  annually  collect  and  publish  the  decisions 
and  regulations  of  the  Labor  Board  and  the  Adjustment  Boards 
and  all  court  and  administrative  decisions  and  regulations  of 
the  Commission  in  respect  to  this  title,  together  with  a  cumula- 
tive index-digest  thereof. 

Sec.  309.  Any  party  to  any  dispute  to  be  considered  by  an  Ad- 
justment Board  or  by  the  Labor  Board  shall  be  entitled  to  a  hear- 
ing either  in  person  or  by  counsel. 

Sec.  310.  (a)  For  the  efficient  administration  of  the  func- 
tions vested  in  the  Labor  Board  by  this  title,  any  member  thereof 
may  require,  by  subpoena  issued  and  signed  by  himself,  the  at- 
tendance of  any  witness  and  the  production  of  any  book,  paper, 
document,  or  other  evidence  from  any  place  in  the  United  States 
at  any  designated  place  of  hearing,  and  the  taking  of  a  deposition 
before  any  designated  person  having  power  to  administer  oaths. 
In  the  case  of  a  deposition  the  testimony  shall  be  reduced  to  writ- 
ing by  the  person  taking  the  deposition  or  under  his  direction,  and 
shall  then  be  subscribed  to  by  the  deponent.  Any  member  of  the 
Labor  Board  may  administer  oaths  and  examine  any  witness. 
Any  witness  summoned  before  the  board  and  any  witness  whose 
deposition  is  taken  shall  be  paid  the  same  fees  and  mileage  as  are 
paid  witnesses  in  the  courts  of  the  United  States. 

(b)  In  case  of  failure  to  comply  with  any  subpoena  or  in  case 
of  the  contumacy  of  any  witness  appearing  before  the  Labor 
Board,  the  board  may  invoke  the  aid  of  any  United  States  district 
court.  Such  court  may  thereupon  order  the  witness  to  comply 
with  the  requirements  of  such  subpoena,  or  to  give  evidence  touch- 
ing the  matter  in  question,  as  the  case  may  be.  .^ny  failure  to- 
obey  such  order  may  be  punished  by  such  court  as  a  contempt 
thereof. 

(c)  No  person  shall  be  excused  from  so  attending  and  testi- 
fying or  deposing,  nor  from  so  producing  any  book,  paper,  docu- 
ment, or  other  evidence  on  the  ground  that  the  testimony  or  evi- 
dence, documentary  or  otherwise,  required  of  him  may  tend  to 
incriminate  him  or  subject  him  to  a  penalty  or  forfeiture;  but  no 
natural  person  shall  be  prosecuted  or  subjected  to  any  penalty 
or  forfeiture  for  or  on  account  of  any  transaction,  matter,  or 
thing,  as  to  which  in  obedience  to  a  subpoena  and  under  oath,  he 
may  so  testify  or  produce  evidence,  documentary  or  otherwise. 
But  no  person  shall  be  exempt  from  prosecution  and  punishment 
for  perjury  committed  in  so  testifying. 

Sec.  311.  (a)  When  necessary  to  the  efficient  administration 
of  the  functions  vested  in  the  Labor  Board  by  this  title,  any  mem- 
ber, officer,  employee,  or  agent  thereof,  duly  authorized  in  writ- 
ing by  the  board,  shall  at  all  reasonable  times  for  the  purpose  of 
examination  have  access  to  and  the  right  to  copy  any  book,  ac- 
count, record,  paper,  or  correspondence  relating  to  any  matter 
which  the  board  is  authorized  to  consider  or  investigate.  Any 
person  who  upon  demand  refuses  any  duly  authorized  member, 
officer,  employee,  or  agent  of  the  Labor  Board  such  right  of  access 
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or  copyinn.  or  liiiidcrs,  ohsiriicls,  or  n-si>ts  him  in  tlic  exorcise  of 
such  rinhl,  .shall  upon  conviction  tluTcof  be  liable  to  a  i)enalty  of 
$50()  for  each  such  olTense.  I'"ach  day  during  any  part  of  which 
such  olTensc  contituios  shall  constitute  a  separate  ofTcnse.  Such 
penalty  shall  bo  recoverable  in  a  civil  suit  brouKht  in  the  name  of 
the  I'niu-d  States,  and  shall  be  covered  into  the  Treasury  of  the 
United  Stales  as  miscellaneous  receipts. 

(b)  I''.very  oflicer  or  employee  of  the  United  States,  whenever 
requested  by  any  member  of  the  Labor  Board  or  an  Adjustment 
Board  duly  authorized  by  the  board  for  the  purpose,  shall  supply 
to  such  board  any  data  or  information  pertaining  to  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  functions  vested  in  it  by  this  title,  which  may  be 
contained  in  the  records  of  his  oflice. 

(c)  The  President  is  autliorized  to  transfer  to  ihe  Labor 
Board  any  books,  papers,  or  documents  pertaining  to  the  admin- 
istration of  the  functions  vested  in  the  board  by  this  title,  which 
arc  in  the  possession  of  any  agency,  or  railway  board  of  adjust- 
ment in  connection  therewith,  established  for  executing  the  pow- 
ers granted  the  President  under  the  Federal  Control  Act  and 
which  are  no  longer  necessary  to  tlie  administration  of  the  afTairs 
of  such  agency. 

Sec.  312.  Prior  to  September  1,  1920,  each  carrier  .shall  pay 
to  each  employee  or  subordinate  official  thereof  wages  or  salary  at 
a  rate  not  less  than  that  fixed  by  the  decision  of  any  agency,  or 
railway  board  of  adjustment  in  connection  therewith,  established 
for  executing  the  powers  granted  the  President  under  the  Fed- 
eral Control  .'\ct,  in  effect  in  respect  to  such  employe  or  sub- 
ordinate oflicial  immediately  preceding  12.01  a.  m.  March  1,  1920. 
Any  carrier  acting  in  violation  of  any  provision  of  this  section 
shall  upon  convicton  thereof  be  liable  to  a  penalty  of  $100  for 
each  such  offense.  Each  such  action  with  respect  to  any  such 
employee  or  subordinate  official  and  each  day  or  portion  thereof 
during  which  the  offense  continues  shall  constitute  a  separate  of- 
fense. Such  penalty  shall  be  recoverable  in  a  civil  suit  brought 
in  the  name  of  the  United  States,  and  shall  be  covered  into  the 
treasury  of  the  United  States  as  miscellaneous  receipts. 

Sec.  313.  The  Labor  Board,  in  case  it  has  reason  to  believe 
that  any  decision  of  the  Labor  Board  or  of  an  Adjustment  Board 
is  violated  by  any  carrier,  or  employee  or  subordinate  official,  or 
organization  thereof,  may  upon  its  own  motion  after  due  notice 
and  hearing  to  all  persons  directly  interested  in  such  violation, 
determine  whether  in  its  opinion  such  violation  has  occurred  and 
make  public  its  decision  in  such  manner  as  it  may  determine. 

Sec.  314.  The  Labor  Board  may  (1)  appoint  a  secretary,  who 
shall  receive  from  the  United  States  an  annual  salary  of  $5,000 ; 
and  (2)  subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  civil  service  laws,  appoint 
and  remove  such  officers  .employees,  and  agents ;  and  make  such 
expenditures  for  rent,  printing,  telegrams,  telephone,  law  books. 
books  of  reference,  periodicals,  furniture,  stationery,  office  equip- 
ment, and  other  supplies  and  expenses,  including  salaries,  travel- 
ing expenses  of  its  members,  secretary,  officers,  employees,  and 
agents,  and  witness  fees,  as  are  necessary  for  the  efficient  execu- 
tion of  the  functions  vested  in  the  board  by  this  title  and  as  may- 
be provided  for  by  Congress  from  time  to  time.  All  of  the  expen- 
ditures of  the  Labor  Board  shall  l)e  allowed  and  paid  upon  the 
presentation  of  itemized  vouchers  therefor  approved  by  the  chair- 
man of  the  Labor  Board. 

Sec.  315.  There  is  hereby  appropriated  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1920,  out  of  any  money  in  the  Treasury  not  other- 
wise appropriated,  the  sum  of  $50,000,  or  so  much  thereof  as  may 
be  necessary,  to  be  expended  by  the  Labor  Board,  for  defraying 
the  expenses  of  the  maintenance  and  establishment  of  the  board, 
including  the  payment  of  salaries  as  provided  in  this  title. 

Sec.  316.  The  powers  and  duties  of  the  Board  of  Mediation 
and  Conciliation  created  by  the  Act  approved  July  15,  1913,  shall 
not  extend  to  any  dispute  which  may  be  received  for  hearing  and 
decision  by  any  Adjustment  Board  or  the  Labor  Board. 

Title    IV — Amendments    to    Interstate    Com- 
merce Act 

Sec.  400.  The  first  four  paragraphs  of  section  1  of  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Act,  as  such  paragraphs  appear  in  section  7  of 
the  Commerce  Court  Act,  are  hereby  amended  to  read  as  follows  : 

"(1)  That  the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  apply  to  common 
carriers  engaged  in — 

"(a)     The  transportation  of  passengers  or  property  wholly  by 


railroad,  or  partly  by  railroad  and  partly  by  water  when  both 
arc  used  under  a  common  control,  management,  or  arrangement 
for  a  contimious  carriage  or  shipment ;  or 

"(b)  The  transportation  of  oil  or  oth<r  (iimmmiiiy,  except 
water  and  except  natural  or  artificial  gas.  by  pi|)e  lin<-,  or  partly 
by  pipe  line  and  partly  by  railro.id  or  by  water;  or 

"(c)  The  transmission  of  intcllij.'ence  by  wire  or  wireless;  — 
from  one  .state  or  territory  of  the  L'nitcd  States,  or  the  District 
of  Clolnmbia.  to  any  other  state  or  territory  of  the  United  States, 
or  the  District  of  Columb'a,  or  from  one  iilace  in  a  territory  t(j 
another  place  in  the  same  territory,  or  from  any  place  in  the 
United  Stales  through  a  foreign  country  to  any  other  place  in 
the  United  States,  or  from  or  to  any  place  in  the  United  States 
to  or  from  a  foreign  country,  but  only  in  so  far  as  such  trans- 
[jortation  or  transmission  takes  place  within  the  United  States. 

"(2)  The  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  also  apply  to  such  trans- 
()ortation  of  passengers  and  property  and  transmission  of  in- 
telligence, but  only  in  so  far  as  such  transportation  or  trans- 
mission takes  place  within  the  I'nited  States,  liut  shall  not 
apply— 

"(a)  To  the  transportation  of  passengers  or  property,  or  to 
the  receiving,  delivering,  storage,  or  handling  of  property,  wholly 
within  one  state  and  not  shipped  to  or  from  a  foreign  country 
from  or  to  any  place  in  the  United  States  as  aforesaid; 

"(b)  To  the  transmission  of  intelligence  by  wire  or  wireless 
wholly  within  one  slate  and  not  transmitted  to  or  from  a  foreign 
country  from  or  to  any  place  in  the  LInited  States  as  aforesiid; 
or 

"(c)  To  the  transportation  of  passengers  or  property  by  a 
carrier  by  water  where  such  transportation  would  not  be  subject 
to  the  provisions  of  this  Act  except  for  the  fact  that  such  carrier 
absorbs,  out  of  its  port-to-port  water  rates  or  out  of  its  propor- 
tional through  rates,  any  switching,  terminal,  lighterage,  car 
rental,  trackage,  handling,  or  other  charges  by  a  rail  carrier  for 
services  within  the  switching,  draying,  lighterage,  or  corporate 
limits  of  a  port  terminal  or  district. 

"(3)  The  term  'common  carrier'  as  used  in  this  Act  shall 
include  all  pipe-line  companies ;  telegraph,  telephone,  and  cable 
companies  operating  by  wire  or  wireless;  express  companies; 
sleeping-car  companies;  and  all  persons,  natural  or  artificial,  en- 
gaged in  such  transportation  or  transmission  as  aforesaid  as 
common  carriers  for  hire.  Wherever  the  word  'carrier'  is  used 
in  this  Act  it  shall  be  held  to  mean  'common  carrier.'  The  term 
'railroad'  as  used  in  this  Act  shall  include  all  bridges,  car  floats, 
lighters,  and  ferries  used  by  or  operated  in  connection  with  any 
railroad,  and  also  all  the  road  in  use  by  any  common  carrier 
operating  a  railroad,  whether  owned  or  operated  under  a  con- 
tract, agreement,  or  lease,  and  also  all  switches,  spurs,  tracks, 
term  nals,  and  terminal  facilities  of  every  kind  used  or  necessary 
in  the  transportation  of  the  persons  or  property  des'gnated 
herein,  including  all  freight  depots,  yards,  and  grounds,  used  or 
necessary  in  the  transportation  or  delivery  of  any  such  property. 
The  term  'transportation'  as  used  in  this  Act  shall  include  loco- 
motives, cars,  and  other  vehicles,  vessels,  and  all  instrumentalities 
and  facilities  of  shipment  or  carriage,  irrespective  of  ownership 
or  of  any  contract,  express  of  implied,  for  the  use  thereof,  and 
all  services  in  connection  with  the  receipt,  delivery,  elevation, 
and  transfer  in  transit,  ventilation,  refrigeration  or  icing,  storage, 
and  handling  of  property  transported.  The  term  'transmission' 
as  used  in  this  Act  shall  include  the  transmission  of  intelligence 
through  the  application  of  electrical  energy  or  other  use  of  elec- 
tricity, whefher  by  means  of  wire,  cable,  radio  apparatus,  or 
other  wire  or  wireless  conductors  or  appliances,  and  all  instru- 
mentalities and  facilities  for  and  services  in  connection  with  the 
receipt,  forwarding,  and  delivery  of  messages,  communications, 
or  other  intelligence  so  transmitted,  hereinafter  also  collectively 
called  messages. 

"(4)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  every  commcn  carrier  subject 
to  this  Act  engaged  in  the  transportation  of  passengers  or 
property  to  provide  and  furnish  such  transportation  upon  reason- 
able request  therefor,  and  to  establish  through  routes  and  just 
and  reasonable  rates,  fares,  and  charges  applicable  thereto, 
and  to  provide  reasonable  facilities  for  operating  through  routes 
and  to  make  reasonable  rules  and  regulations  with  respect  to  the 
operation  of  through  routes,  and  providing  for  reasonable  com- 
pensation to  those  entitled  thereto;  and  in  case  of  joint  rates, 
fares,  or  charges,  to  establish  just,  reasonable,  and  equitable 
divisions    thereof   as    between    the   carriers    subject    to    this    Act 
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participating  therein  which  shall  not  unduly  prefer  or  prejudice 
any  of  such  participating  carriers. 

"(5)  All  charges  made  for  any  service  rendered  or  to  be  ren- 
dered in  the  transportation  of  passengers  or  property  or  in  the 
transmission  of  intelligence  by  wire  or  wireless  as  aforesaid,  or 
in  connection  therewith,  shall  be  just  and  reasonable,  and  every 
unjust  and  unreasonable  charge  for  such  service  or  any  part 
thereof  is  prohibited  and  declared  to  be  unlawful:  Provided, 
That  messages  by  wire  or  wireless  subject  to  the  provisions  of 
this  Act  may  be  classified  into  day,  night,  repeated,  unrepeated, 
letter,  commercial,  press,  government,  and  such  other  classes  as 
are  just  and  reasonable,  and  different  rates  may  be  charged  for 
the  different  classes  of  messages:  And  provided  further,  That 
nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  construed  to  prevent  telephone,  tele- 
graph, and  cable  companies  from  entering  into  contracts  with 
common  carriers  for  the  exchange  of  services. 

"(6)  It  is  hereby  made  the  duty  of  all  common  carriers  sub- 
ject to  the  provisions  of  this  Act  to  establish,  observe,  and  en- 
force just  and  reasonable  classifications  of  property  for  trans- 
portation, with  reference  to  which  rates,  tariffs,  regulations,  or 
practices  are  or  may  be  made  or  prescribed,  and  just  and  reason- 
able regulations  and  practices  affecting  classifications,  rates,  or 
tariffs,  the  issuance,  form,  and  substance  of  tickets,  receipts,  and 
bills  of  lad'ng,  the  manner  and  method  of  presenting,  marking, 
packing,  and  delivering  property  for  transportation,  the  facilities 
for  transportation,  the  carrying  of  personal,  sample,  and  excess 
baggage,  and  all  other  matters  relating  to  or  connected  with  the 
receiving,  handling,  transporting,  storing,  and  delivery  of  prop- 
erty subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  Act  which  may  be  neces- 
sary or  proper  to  secure  the  safe  and  prompt  receipt,  handling, 
transportation,  and  delivery  of  property  subject  to  the  provisions 
of  this  Act  upon  just  and  reasonable  terms,  and  every  unjust 
and  unreasonable  classification,  regulation,  and  practice  is  pro- 
hibited and  declared  to  be  unlawful." 

Sec.  401.  The  fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh  paragraphs  of  section 
1  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act,  as  such  paragraphs  appear  in 
section  7  of  the  Commerce  Court  Act,  are  hereby  amended  by 
inserting  "(7)"  at  the  beginning  of  such  fifth  paragraph,  "(8)" 
at  the  beginning  of  such  sixth  paragraph,  and  "(9)"  at  the  be- 
ginning of  such  seventh  paragraph. 

Car  Service 

Sec.  402.  The  paragraphs  added  to  section  1  of  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Act  by  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  amend  an 
Act  entitled  'An  Act  to  regulate  commerce,'  as  amended,  in  re- 
spect of  car  service,  and  for  other  purposes,"  approved  May  29, 
1917  ,are  hereby  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(10)  The  term  'car  service'  in  this  Act  shall  include  the  use, 
control,  supply,  movement,  distribution,  exchange,  interchange, 
and  return  of  locomotives,  cars,  and  other  vehicles  used  in  the 
transportation  of  property,  including  special  types  of  equipment, 
and  the  supply  of  trains,  by  any  carrier  by  railroad  subject  to 
this  Act. 

"(11)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  every  carrier  by  railroad  sub- 
ject to  this  Act  to  furnish  safe  and  adequate  car  service  and  to 
establish,  observe,  and  enforce  just  and  reasonable  rules,  regu- 
lations, and  practices  with  respect  to  car  service ;  and  every 
unjust  and  unreasonable  lule,  regulation,  and  practice  with  re- 
spect to  car  service  is  prohibited  and  declared  to  be  unlawful. 

"(12)  It  shall  also  be  the  duty  of  every  carrier  by  railroad  to 
make  just  and  reasonable  distribution  of  cars  for  transportation 
of  coal  among  the  coal  mines  served  by  it,  whether  located  upon 
its  line  or  lines  or  customarily  dependent  upon  it  for  car  supply. 
During  any  period  when  the  supply  of  cars  available  for  such 
service  does  not  equal  the  requirements  of  such  mines  it  shall  be* 
the  duty  of  the  carrier  to  maintain  and  apply  just  and  reasonable 
ratings  of  such  mines  and  to  count  each  and  every  car  furnished 
to  or  used  by  any  such  mine  for  transportation  of  coal  against 
the  mine.  Failure  or  refusal  so  to  do  shall  be  unlawful,  and  in 
respect  of  each  car  not  so  counted  shall  be  deemed  a  separate 
offense,  and  the  carrier,  receiver,  or  operating  trustee  so  failing 
or  refusing  shall  forfeit  to  the  United  States  the  sum  of  $100 
for  each  offense,  which  may  be  recovered  in  a  civil  action 
brought  by  the  United  States. 

"(13)  The  Commission  is  hereby  authorized  by  gen- 
eral or  special  orders  to  require  all  carriers  by  railroad  sub- 
ject to  this  Act,  or  any  of  them,  to  file  with  it  from  time  to 
time  their  rules  and  regulations  with  respect  to  car  service, 


and  the  Commission  may,  in  its  discretion,  direct  that  such 
rules  and  regulations  shall  be  incorporated  in  their  schedules 
showing  rates,  fares,  and  charges  for  transportation,  and  be 
suljject  to  any  or  all  of  the  provisions  of  this  Act  relating 
thereto. 

"(14)  The  Commission  may,  after  hearing,  on  a  com- 
plaint or  upon  its  own  initiative  without  complaint,  establish 
reasonable  rules,  regulations,  and  practices  with  respect  to 
car  service  by  carriers  by  railroad  subject  to  this  Act,  in- 
cluding the  compensation  to  be  paid  for  the  use  of  any  loco- 
motive, car,  or  other  vehicle  not  owned  by  the  carrier  using 
it,  and  the  penalties  or  other  sanctions  for  nonobservance  of 
such  rules,  regulations  or  practices. 

"(15)  Whenever  the  Commission  is  of  opinion  that 
sliortage  of  equipment,  congestion  of  traffic,  or  other  emer- 
gency requiring  immediate  action  exists  in  any  section  of  the 
country,  the  Commission  shall  have,  and  it  is  hereby  given, 
authority,  either  upon  complaint  or  upon  its  own  initiative 
without  complaint,  at  once,  if  it  so  orders,  without  answer  or 
other  formal  pleading  by  the  interested  carrier  or  carriers, 
and  with  or  without  notice,  hearing,  or  the  making  or  filing 
of  a  report,  according  as  the  Commission  may  determine: 
(a)  to  suspend  the  operation  of  any  or  all  rules,  regulations, 
or  practices  then  established  with  respect  to  car  service  for 
such  time  as  may  be  determined  by  the  Commission ;  (b)  to 
make  such  just  and  reasonable  directions  with  respect  to  car 
service  without  regard  to  the  ownership  as  between  carriers 
of  locomotives,  cars,  and  other  vehicles,  during  such  emer- 
gency as  in  its  opinion  will  best  promote  the  service  in  the 
interest  of  the  public  and  the  commerce  of  the  people,  upon 
such  terms  of  compensation  as  between  the  carriers  as  they 
may  agree  upon,  or,  in  the  event  of  their  disagreement,  as 
the  Commission  may  after  subsequent  hearing  find  to  be 
just  and  reasonable;  (c)  to  require  such  joint  or  common 
use  of  terminals,  including  main-line  track  or  tracks  for  a 
reasonable  distance  outside  of  such  terminals,  as  in  its  opin- 
ion will  best  meet  the  emergency  and  serve  the  public 
interest,  and  upon  such  terms  as  between  the  carriers  as  they 
may  agree  upon,  or,  in  the  event  of  their  disagreement,  as 
the  Commission  may  after  subsequent  hearing  find  to  be  just 
and  reasonable;  and  (d)  to  give  directions  for  preference 
or  priority  in  transportation,  embargoes,  or  movement  of 
traffic  under  permits,  at  such  time  and  for  such  periods  as 
it  may  determine,  and  to  modify,  change,  suspend,  or  annul 
them.  In  time  of  war  or  threatened  war  the  President 
may  certify  to  the  Commission  that  it  is  essential  to  the 
national  defense  and  security  that  certain  traffic  shall  have 
preference  or  priority  in  transportation,  and  the  Commission 
shall,  under  the  power  herein  conferred,  direct  that  such 
preference  or  priority  be  afforded. 

"(16)  Whenever  the  Commission  is  of  opinion  that  any 
carrier  by  railroad  subject  to  this  Act  is  for  any  reason 
unable  to  transport  the  traffic  offered  it  so  as  properly  to 
serve  the  public,  it  may,  upon  the  same  procedure  as  provided 
in  paragraph  (15),  make  such  just  and  reasonable  directions 
with  respect  to  the  handling,  routing,  and  movement  of  the 
traffic  of  such  carrier  and  its  distribution  over  other  lines  of 
roads,  as  in  the  opinion  of  the  Commission  will  best  promote 
the  service  in  the  interest  of  the  public  and  the  commerce  of 
the  people,  and  upon  such  terins  as  between  the  carriers  as 
they  may  agree  upon,  or,  in  the  event  of  their  disagreement, 
as  the  Commission  may  after  subsequent  hearing  find  to 
be  just  and  reasonable. 

"(17)  The  directions  of  the  Commission  as  to  car  service 
and  to  the  matters  referred  to  in  paragraphs  (15)  and  (16) 
may  be  made  through  and  by  such  agents  or  agencies  as  the 
Commission  shall  designate  and  appoint  for  that  purpose. 
It  shall  be  the  duty  of  all  carriers  by  railroad  subject  to  this 
Act,  and  of  their  officers,  agents,  and  employees,  to  obey 
strictly  and  conforin  promptly  to  such  orders  or  directions 
of  the  Commission,  and  in  case  of  failure  or  refusal  on  the 
part  of  any  carrier,  receiver,  or  operating  trustee  to  comply 
with  any  such  order  or  direction  such  carrier,  receiver,  or 
trustee  shall  be  liable  to  a  penalty  of  not  less  than  $100  nor 
more  than  $500  for  each  such  offense  and  $50  for  each  and 
every  day  of  the  continuance  of  such  offense,  which  shall 
accrue  to  the  United  States  and  may  be  recovered  in  a  civil 
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action  brouRlit  by  the  Uiiifi-tl  Slates:  Provided,  however. 
That  nothiiiK  in  this  Act  shall  impair  or  affect  the  right  of 
a  state,  in  the  exercise  of  its  police  power,  to  require  just 
and  reasonable  freight  and  passenRcr  service  for  intrastate 
business,  except  in  so  far  as  such  rciiuirenient  is  inconsistent 
with  any  lawful  order  of  the  I  Onimission  made  under  the 
provisions  of  this   Act. 

Extension  or  Construction  of  Railroads 

"(18)  After  ninety  days  after  this  paragraph  takes  eflFect 
no  carrier  by  railroad  subject  to  this  Act  shall  undertake 
the  extension  of  its  line  of  railroad,  or  the  construction  of  a 
new  line  of  railroad,  or  shall  acquire  or  operate  any  line  of 
railroad,  or  extension  thereof,  or  shall  engage  in  transporta- 
tion under  this  Act  over  or  by  means  of  such  additional  or 
extended  line  of  railroad,  unless  and  until  there  shall  first  have 
been  obtained  from  the  Commission  a  certificate  that  the 
present  or  future  public  convenience  and  necessity  require 
or  will  require  the  construction,  or  operation,  or  construction 
and  operation,  of  such  additional  or  extended  line  of  railroad, 
and  no  carrier  by  railroad  subject  to  this  Act  shall  abandon 
all  or  any  portion  of  a  line  of  railroad,  or  the  operation 
thereof,  unless  and  until  there  shall  first  have  been  obtained 
from  the  Commission  a  certificate  that  the  present  or  future 
public  convenience  and  necessity  permit  of  such  abandon- 
ment. 

"(19)  The  application  for  and  issuance  of  any  such  certi- 
ficate shall  be  under  such  rules  and  regulations  as  to  hearings 
and  other  matters  as  the  Commission  may  from  time  to 
time  prescribe,  and  the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  apply  to 
all  such  proceedings.  Upon  receipt  of  any  application  for 
such  certificate  the  Commission  shall  cause  notice  thereof  to 
be  given  to  and  a  copy  filed  with  the  governor  of  each 
state  in  which  such  additional  or  extended  line  of  railroad 
is  proposed  to  be  constructed  or  operated,  or  all  or  any 
portion  of  a  line  of  railroad,  or  the  operation  thereof,  is  pro- 
posed to  be  abandoned,  with  the  right  to  be  heard  as  herein- 
after provided  with  respect  to  the  hearing  of  complaints  or 
the  issuance  of  securities;  and  said  notice  shall  also  be  published 
for  three  consecutive  weeks  in  some  newspaper  of  general 
circulation  in  each  county  in  or  through  which  said  line  of 
railroad  is  constructed  or  operates. 

"(20)  The  Commission  shall  have  power  to  issue  such 
certificate  as  prayed  for,  or  to  refuse  to  issue  it,  or  to  issue  it 
for  a  portion  or  portions  of  a  line  of  railroad,  or  exetnsion 
thereof,  described  in  the  application,  or  for  the  partial  exer- 
cise only  of  such  right  or  privilege,  and  may  attach  to  the 
issuance  of  the  certificate  such  terms  and  conditions  as  in  its 
judgment  the  public  convenience  and  necessitj^  may  require. 
From  and  after  issuance  of  such  certificate,  and  not  before, 
the  carrier  by  railroad  may,  without  securing  approval  other 
than  such  certificate,  comply  with  the  terms  and  conditions 
contained  in  or  attached  to  the  issuance  of  such  certificate 
and  proceed  with  the  construction,  operation,  or  abandon- 
ment covered  thereby.  Any  construction,  operation,  or  aban- 
donment contrary  to  the  provisions  of  this  paragraph  or  of 
paragraph  (18)  or  (19)  of  this  section  may  be  enjoined  by 
any  court  of  competent  jurisdiction  at  the  suit  of  the  United 
States,  the  Commission,  any  commission  or  regulating  body 
of  the  state  or  states  affected,  or  any  party  in  interest ;  and 
any  carrier  which,  or  any  director,  officer,  receiver,  operating 
trustee,  lessee,  agent,  or  person,  acting  for  or  employed  by 
such  carrier,  who  knowingly  authorizes,  consents  to,  or  permits 
any  violation  of  this  paragraph  or  of  paragraph  (18)  of  this 
section,  .shall  upon  conviction  thereof  be  punished  by  a  fine  of 
not  more  than  $5,000  or  by  imprisonment  for  not  more  than  three 
years,  or  both. 

"(21)  The  Commission  may,  after  hearing,  in  a  proceeding 
upon  complaint  or  upon  its  own  initiative  without  complaint, 
authorize  or  require  by  order  any  carrier  by  railroad  subject 
to  this  Act,  party  to  such  proceeding,  to  provide  itself  with 
safe  and  adequate  facilities  for  performing  as  a  common 
carrier  its  car  service  as  that  term  is  used  in  this  Act,  and 
to  extend  its  line  or  lines:  Provided,  That  no  such  authoriza- 
tion or  order  shall  be  made  unless  the  Commission  finds,  as 
to  such  extension,  that  it  is  reasonably  required  in  the  interest 
of  public  convenience  and  necessity,  or  as  to  such  extension 


or  facilities  that  the  expense  involved  therein  will  not  impair 
the  ability  of  the  carrier  to  perform  its  duty  to  the  public. 
Any  carrier  subject  to  this  Act  which  refuses  or  neglects 
to  comply  with  any  order  of  the  Commission  made  in  [lur- 
suance  of  this  par;igr;iph  shall  be  liable  to  a  penalty  of  .flOO 
for  each  day  during  which  such  refusal  or  neglect  continues, 
which  shall  accrue  to  the  United  States  and  may  be  recovered 
in  a  civil  action  brought  by   the  United  States. 

"(22)  The  authority  of  the  Commission  conferred  by 
paragraphs  (18)  to  (21),  both  inclusive,  shall  not  extend 
to  the  construction  or  abandonment  of  spur,  industrial,  team, 
switching  or  side  tracks,  located  or  to  be  located  wholly 
within  one  state,  or  of  street,  suburban,  or  interurban  electric 
railways,  which  are  not  operated  as  a  part  or  parts  of  a 
general  steam  railroad  system  of  transportation." 

Sec.  403.  The  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  paragraphs  of  section  1 
of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act,  added  to  such  section  by  the  Act 
entitled  "An  Act  to  amend  the  Act  to  regulate  commerce,  as 
amended,  and  for  other  purposes,"  approved  August  10,  1917,  arc 
hereby  amended  by  inserting  "(23)"  at  the  beginning  of  --uch 
fifteenth  paragraph  and  "(24)"  at  the  beginning  of  such  sixteenth 
paragraph. 

Rebates 

Sec.  404.  Section  2  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  is  hereby 
amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"Sec.  2.  That  if  any  common  carrier  subject  to  the  provisions 
of  this  Act  shall,  directly  or  indirectly,  by  any  special  rate,  rebate, 
drawback,  or  other  device,  charge,  demand,  collect,  or  receive 
from  any  person  or  persons  a  greater  or  less  compensation  for  any 
service  rendered,  or  to  be  rendered,  in  the  transportation  of  pas- 
sengers or  property  or  the  transmission  of  intelligence,  subject  to 
the  provisions  of  this  Act,  than  it  charges,  demands,  collects,  or 
receives  from  any  other  person  or  persons  for  doing  for  him 
or  them  a  like  and  contemporaneous  service  in  the  transportation 
or  transmission  of  a  like  kind  of  traffic  or  message,  under  sub- 
stantially similar  circumstances  and  conditions,  such  common 
carrier  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  unjust  discrimination,  which 
is  hereby  prohibited  and  declared  to  be  unlawful." 

Sec.  405.  The  first  paragraph  of  section  3  of  the  Interstate 
Comtrerce  Act  is  hereby  amended  by  inserting  "(1)"  after  the 
section  number  at  the  beginning  thereof. 

Collection  of  Rates  and  Charges 

Section  3  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  is  hereby  amended 
by  adding  after  the  first  paragraph  a  new  paragraph  to  read  as 
follows  : 

"(2)  From  and  after  July  1,  1920,  no  carrier  by  railroad  sub- 
ject to  the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  deliver  or  relinquish  pos- 
session at  destination  of  any  freight  transported  by  it  until  all 
tariff  rates  and  charges  thereon  have  been  paid,  except  under 
such  rules  and  regulations  as  the  Commission  may  from  time  to 
time  prescribe  to  assure  prompt  payment  of  all  such  rates  and 
charges  and  to  prevent  unjust  discrimination:  Provided,  That  the 
provisions  of  this  paragraph  shall  not  be  construed  to  prohibit 
any  carrier  from  extending  credit  in  connection  with  rates  and 
charges  on  freight  transported  for  the  United  States,  for  any 
department,  bureau,  or  agency  thereof,  or  for  any  state  or  ter- 
ritory or  political  subdivision  thereof,  or  for  the  District  of  Col- 
umbia." 

Interchange  of  Traffic 

The  second  paragraph  of  section  3  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Act  is  hereby  amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"(3)  All  carriers,  engaged  in  the  transportation  of  passen- 
gers or  property,  subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  shall,  ac- 
cording to  their  respective  powers,  afford  all  reasonable,  proper, 
and  equal  facilities  for  the  interchange  of  traffic  between  their 
respective  lines,  and  for  the  receiving,  forwarding,  and  delivering 
of  passengers  or  property  to  and  from  their  several  lines  and 
those  connecting  therewith,  and  shall  not  discriminate  in  their 
rates,  fares,  and  charges  between  such  connecting  lines,  or  un- 
duly prejudice  any  such  connecting  line  in  the  distribution  of 
traffic  that  is  not  specifically  routed  by  the  shipper. 

"(4)  If  the  Commission  finds  it  to  be  in  the  public  interest 
and  to  be  practicable,  without  substantially  impairing  the  ability 
of  a  carrier  owning  or  entitled  to  the  enjoyment  of  terminal  facili- 
ties to  handle  its  own  business,  it  shal  Ihave  power  to  require  the 
use  of  any  such   terminal   facilities,  inc'uding  main-line  track  or 
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tracks  for  a  reasonable  distance  outside  of  such  terminal,  of  any 
carrier,  by  another  carrier  or  other  carriers,  on  such  terms  and 
for  such  compensation  as  the  carriers  affected  may  agree  upon, 
or,  in  the  event  of  a  failure  to  agree,  as  the  Commission  may  fix 
as  just  and  reasonable  for  the  use  so  required,  to  be  ascertained 
on  the  principle  controlling  compensation  in  condemnation  pro- 
ceedings. Such  compensation  shall  be  paid  or  adequately  secured 
before  the  enjoyment  of  the  use  may  be  commenced.  If  under  this 
paragraph  the  use  of  such  terminal  facilities  of  any  carrier  is 
required  to  be  given  to  another  carrier  or  other  carriers,  and  the 
carrier  whose  terminal  facilities  are  required  to  be  so  used  is  not 
satisfied  with  the  terms  fixed  for  such  use,  or  if  the  amount  of 
compensation  so  fixed  is  not  duly  and  promptly  paid,  the  carrier 
whose  terminal  facilities  have  thus  been  required  to  be  given 
to  another  carrier  or  other  carriers  shall  be  entitled  to  recover, 
by  suit  or  action  against  such  other  carrier  or  carriers,  proper 
damages  for  any  injuries  sustained  by  it  as  the  result  of  compli- 
ance with  such  requirement,  or  just  compensation  for  such  use, 
or  both,  as  the  case  may  be." 

Long  and  Short  Haul 

Sec.  406.  Section  4  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  is  hereby 
amended  to  read  as  follows : 

''Sec.  4.  (1)  That  it  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  common  car- 
rier subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  Act  to  charge  or  receive  any 
greater  compensation  in  the  aggregate  for  the  transportation  of 
passengers,  or  of  like  kind  of  property,  for  a  shorter  than  for  a 
longer  distance  over  the  same  line  or  route  in  the  same  direction, 
the  shorter  being  included  within  the  longer  distance,  or  to  charge 
any  greater  compensation  as  a  through  rate  than  the  aggregate  of 
the  intermediate  rates  subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  but 
this  shall  not  be  construed  as  authorizing  any  common  carrier 
within  the  terms  of  this  Act  to  charge  or  receive  as  great  compen- 
sation for  a  shorter  as  for  a  longer  distance ;  Provided,  That 
upon  application  to  the  Commission  such  common  carrier  may  in 
special  cases,  after  investigation,  be  authorized  by  the  Commis- 
sion to  charge  less  for  longer  than  for  shorter  distances  for  the 
transportation  of  passengers  or  property;  and  the  Commission 
may  from  time  to  time  prescribe  the  extent  to  which  such  desig- 
nated common  carrier  may  be  relieved  from  the  operation  of 
this  section ;  but  in  exercising  the  authority  conferred  upon  it  in 
this  proviso  the  Commission  shall  not  permit  the  establishment  of 
any  charge  to  or  from  the  more  distant  point  that  is  not  reason- 
ably compensatory  for  the  service  performed ;  and  if  a  circuitous 
rail  line  or  route  is,  because  of  such  circuity,  granted  authority 
to  meet  the  charges  of  a  more  direct  line  or  route  to  or  from  com- 
petitive points  and  to  maintain  higher  charges  to  or  from  inter- 
mediate points  on  its  line,  the  authority  shall  not  include  inter- 
mediate points  as  to  which  the  haul  of  the  petitioning  line  or  route 
is  not  longer  than  that  of  the  direct  line  or  route  between  the 
competitive  points  ;  and  no  such  authorization  shall  be  granted 
on  account  of  merely  potential  water  competition  not  actually  in 
existence :  .^nd  provided  further,  That  rates,  fares,  or  charges 
existing  at  the  time  of  the  passage  of  this  amendatory  Act  by 
virtue  of  orders  of  the  Comimssion  or  as  to  which  application  has 
theretofore  been  filed  with  the  Commission  and  not  yet  acted 
upon,  shall  not  be  required  to  be  changed  by  reason  of  the  pro- 
visions of  this  section  until  the  further  order  of  or  a  determina- 
tion by  the  Commission. 

"(2)  Wherever  a  carrier  by  railroad  shall  in  competition  with 
a  water  route  or  routes  reduce  the  rates  on  the  carriage  of  any 
species  of  freight  to  or  from  competitive  points  it  shall  not  be  per- 
mitted to  increase  such  rates  unless  after  hearing  by  the  Com- 
mission it  shall  be  found  that  such  proposed  increased  rests  upon 
changed  conditions  other  than  the  elimination  of  water  compe- 
tition." 

Division  of  Traffic  or  Earnings 

Sec.  407.  The  first  paragraph  of  section  5  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Act  is  hereby  amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"Sec.  S.  (1)  That,  except  upon  specific  approval  by  order 
of  the  Commission  as  in  this  section  provided,  and  except  as 
provided  in  paragraph  (16)  of  section  1  of  this  Act,  it  shall  be 
unlawful  for  any  common  carrier  subject  to  this  Act  to  enter 
mto  any  contract,  agreement,  or  combination  with  any  other  com- 
mon carrier  or  carriers  for  the  pooling  of  freights  of  different  and 
competing  railroads,  or  to  divide  between  them  the  aggregate  or 
net  proceeds  of  the  earnings  of  such  railroads,  or  any  portion 
thereof;   and  in  any  case  of  an  agreement  for   the  pooling  of 


freights  as  aforesaid  each  day  of  its  continuance  shall  be  deemed 
a  separate  offense :  Provided,  That  whenever  the  Commission  is 
of  opinion,  after  hearing  upon  application  of  any  carrier  or 
carriers  engaged  in  the  transportation  of  passengers  or  property 
subject  to  this  Act,  or  upon  its  own  initiative,  that  the  division  of 
their  traffic  or  earnings,  to  the  extent  indicaed  by  the  Commission, 
will  be  in  the  interest  of  better  service  to  the  public,  or  economy 
in  operation,  and  will  not  unduly  restrain  competition,  the  Com- 
mission shall  have  authority  by  order  to  approve  and  authorize, 
if  assented  to  by  all  the  carriers  involved,  such  division  of 
traffic  or  earnings,  under  such  rules  and  regulations,  and  for  such 
consideration  as  between  such  carriers  and  upon  such  terms  and 
conditions,  as  shall  be  found  by  the  Commission  to  be  just  and 
reasonable  in  the  premises. 

Consolidation   of   Railway    Properties 

"(2)  Whenever  the  Commission  is  of  opinion,  after  hearing, 
upon  application  of  any  carrier  or  carriers  engaged  in  the  trans- 
portation of  passengers  or  property  subject  to  this  Act,  that  the 
acquisition,  to  the  extent  indicated  by  the  Commission,  by  one  of 
such  carriers  of  the  control  of  any  other  such  carrier  or  car- 
riers either  under  a  lease  or  by  the  purchase  of  stock  or  in  any 
other  manner  not  involving  the  consolidation  of  such  carriers  into 
a  single  system  for  ownership  and  operation,  will  be  in  the  pub- 
lic interest,  the  Commission  shall  have  authority  by  order  to  ap- 
prove and  authorize  such  acquisition,  under  such  rules  and  regu- 
lations and  for  such  consideration  and  on  such  terms  and  condi- 
tions as  shall  be  found  by  the  Commission  to  be  just  and  reason- 
able in  the  premises. 

"(3)  The  Commission  may  from  time  to  time,  for  good  cause 
shown,  make  such  orders,  supplemental  to  any  order  made  under 
paagraph  (1)  or  (2),  as  it  may  deem  necessary  or  appropriate. 

"(4.)  The  Commission  shall  as  soon  as  practicable  prepare 
and  adopt  a  plan  for  the  consolidation  of  the  railway  properties 
of  the  continental  United  States  into  a  limited  number  of  sys- 
tems. In  the  division  of  such  railways  into  such  systems  under 
such  plan,  competition  shall  be  preserved  as  fully  as  possible 
and  wherever  practicable  the  existing  routes  and  channels  of 
trade  and  commerce  shall  be  maintained.  Subject  to  the  fore- 
going requirements,  the  several  systems  shall  be  so  arranged 
that  the  cost  of  transportation  as  between  competitive  systems 
and  as  related  to  the  values  of  the  properties  through  which 
ihe  service  is  rendered  shall  be  the  same,  so  far  as  practicable, 
so  that  these  systems  can  employ  uniform  rates  in  the  move- 
ment of  competitive  traffic  and  under  efficient  management  earn 
substantially  the  same  rate  of  return  upon  the  value  of  their  re- 
spective railway  properties. 

"(5)  When  the  Commission  has  agreed  upon  a  tentative  plan, 
it  shall  give  the  same  due  publicity  and  upon  reasonable  notice, 
mcluding  notice  to  the  governor  of  each  state,  shall  hear  all 
persons  who  may  file  or  present  objections  thereto.  The  Com- 
mission is  authorized  to  prescribe  a  procedure  for  such  hearings 
and  to  fix  a  time  for  bringing  them  to  a  close.  After  the  hear- 
ings are  at  an  end,  the  Commission  shall  adopt  a  plan  for  such 
consolidation  and  publish  the  same,  but  it  may  at  any  time  there- 
after, upon  its  own  motion  or  upon  application,  reopen  the  sub- 
ject for  such  changes  or  modifications  as  in  its  judgment  will 
promote  the  public  interest.  The  consolidations  herein  provided 
for  shall  be  in  harmony  with  such  plan. 

"(6)  It  shall  be  lawful  for  two  or  more  carriers  by  railroad, 
subject  to  this  Act,  to  consolidate  their  properties  or  any  part 
thereof,  into  one  corporation  for  the  ownership,  management, 
and  operation  of  the  properties  theretofore  in  separate  owner- 
ship, management,  and  operation,  under  the  following  conditions: 

"(a)  The  proposed  consolidation  must  be  in  harmony  with 
and  in  furtherance  of  the  complete  plan  of  consolidation  men- 
tioned in  paragraph  (5)  and  must  be  approved  by  the  Com- 
mission ; 

"(b)  The  bonds  at  par  of  the  corporation  which  is  to  become 
the  owner  of  the  consolidated  properties,  together  with  the  out- 
standing capital  stuck  at  par  of  such  corporation,  shall  not  ex- 
ceed the  value  of  the  consolidated  properties  as  determined  by 
the  Commission.  The  value  of  the  properties  sought  to  be  con- 
solidated shall  be  ascertained  by  the  Commission  under  section 
19a  of  this  Act,  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Commission  to 
proceed  immediately  to  the  ascertainment  of  such  value  for  the 
properties  involved  in  a  proposed  consolidation  upon  the  filing 
of  the  application  for  such  consolidation. 

"(c)  Whenever  two  or  more  carriers  propose  a  consolidation 
under  this  section,  they  shall  present  their  application  therefor 
to  the  Commission,  and  thereupon  the  Commission  shall  notify 
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Ihc  KovtTiior  i)f  caili  slate  in  wliicli  an_\  pait  vi  the  pioiiertics 
sought  to  l)c  ciinsoliilatrcl  is  situated  ami  tlic  carriers  involved 
ill  the  proijoseil  consohdation,  of  the  time  and  plate  for  a  public 
hearing.  If  after  such  hearing  the  t'onimission  linds  that  the 
public  interest  will  be  promoted  by  the  consolidation  and  that 
the  conditions  of  this  section  have  been  or  will  be  fulfilled,  it 
may  enter  an  order  approving  and  authorizing  such  consolida- 
tion, with  such  niodi'ications  and  ui)on  such  terms  and  condi- 
tions as  it  may  prescribe,  and  thereupon  such  consolidation  may 
be  eflfected,  in  accordance  with  such  order,  if  all  the  carriers 
involved  assent  thereto,  the  law  of  any  state  or  the  decision  or 
order  of  any  state  authority  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 

"(7)  The  power  and  auihoriiy  of  the  Commission  to  approve 
and  auihori/e  the  consolidation  of  two  or  more  carriers  shall 
extend  and  apply  to  the  consolidation  of  four  express  com- 
panies into  the  .American  Railway  Express  Company,  a  Dela- 
ware corporation,  if  application  for  such  approval  and  authority 
is  made  to  the  Commission  within  thirty  days  after  the  passage 
of  this  ameiKlaior\  Act  ;  and  iRiuIint;  the  decision  of  the  Com- 
mission such  consolidation  shall  not  be  dissolved. 

"(8)  The  carriers  affected  by  any  order  made  under  the  fore- 
going provisions  of  this  section  and  any  corporation  organized 
to  effect  a  consolidation  approved  and  authorized  in  such  order 
shall  be,  and  they  arc  hereby,  relieved  from  the  operation  of 
the  'antitrust  laws,'  as  designated  in  section  1  of  the  Act  en- 
titled 'An  Act  to  supplement  existing  laws  against  unlawful  re- 
straints and  monopolies,  and  for  other  purposes,'  approved  Oc- 
tober 15,  1914,  and  of  all  other  restraints  or  prohibitions  by  law, 
state  or  federal,  in  so  far  as  may  be  necessary  to  enable  them  to 
do  anything  authorized  or  recpiircd  by  any  order  made  under 
and  pursuant  ic  the  foregoing  jirovisions  of  this  section." 

Sec.  408.  The  paragraph  of  section  5  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Act,  added  to  such  section  by  section  11  of  the  Act  en- 
titled ".An  Act  to  provide  for  the  opening,  maintenance,  pro- 
tection, and  operation  of  the  Panama  Canal  and  the  sanitation 
and  government  of  the  Canal  Zone."  approved  August  24,  1912, 
is  hereby  amended  by  inserting  "(9)"  at  the  beginning  thereof. 
The  two  paragraphs  of  section  11  of  such  Act  of  August  24, 
1912,  which  follow  the  paragraph  added  by  such  section  to  sec- 
tion 5  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act,  are  hereby  made  a  part 
of  section  5  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act.  The  first  para- 
graph so  made  a  part  of  section  5  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
.Act  is  hereby  amended  by  inserting  "(10)"  at  the  beginning 
thereof,  and  the  second  such  paragraph  is  hereby  amended  by 
inserting  "(11)"  at  the  beginning  thereof. 

Sec.  409.  Section  6  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  is  hereby 
amended  by  inserting  "(1)"  after  the  section  number  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  first  paragraph,  "(2)"  at  the  beginning  of  the 
second  paragraph,  "(3)"  at  the  beginning  of  the  third  paragraph, 
"(4)"  at  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  paragraph,  "(5)"  at  the 
beginning  of  the  fifth  paragraph,  "(6)"  at  the  beginning  of  the 
sixth  paragraph,  "(7)"  at  the  beginning  of  the  seventh  para- 
graph, "(8)"  at  the  beginning  of  the  eighth  paragraph,  "(9)" 
at  the  beginning-  of  the  ninth  paragraph,  "(10)"  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  tenth  paragraph,  "(11)"  at  the  beginning  of  the 
eleventh  paragraph,  "(12)"  at  the  beginning  of  the  twelfth  para- 
graph, and  "(13)"  at  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  paragraph. 
Sec.  410.  The  third  paragraph  of  section  6  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Act  is  hereby  amended  by  striking  out  the  period  at 
the  end  thereof  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  a  colon  and  the 
following:  "Provided  further.  That  the  Commission  is  hereby 
authorized  to  make  suitable  rules  and  regulations  for  the  sim- 
plification of  schedules  of  rates,  fares,  charges,  and  classifications 
and  to  permit  in  such  rules  and  regulations  the  filing  of  an 
amendment  of  or  change  in  any  rate,  fare,  charge,  or  classifica- 
tion without  filing  complete  schedules  covering  rates,  fares, 
charges  or  classifications  not  changed  if,  in  its  judgment,  not 
inconsistent  with  the  public  interest." 

Sec.  411.  The  seventh  paragraph  of  section  6  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Act  is  hereby  amended  by  striking  out  the  proviso  at 
the  end. 

Sec.  412.  The  two  paragraphs  under  (a)  of  the  thirteenth 
paragraph  of  section  6  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  are  hereby 
amended  so  as  to  be  combined  into  one  paragraph  to  read  as 
follows  : 

"(a)  To  establish  physical  connection  between  the  lines  of  the 
rail  carrier  and  the  dock  at  which  interchange  of  passengers  or 
property  is  to  be  made  by  directing  the  rail  carrier  to  make 
suitable  connection  between  its  line  and  a  track  or  tracks 
which   have   been   constructed    from   the    dock    to   the   limits   of 


the  railroad  right  of  way,  or  by  directing  either  or  both  the  rail 
and  water  carrier,  individually  or  in  connection  with  one  another, 
to  construct  and  connect  with  the  lines  of  the  rail  carrier  a  track 
or  tracks  to  the  dock.  The  Commission  shall  have  full  authority 
to  determine  and  prescribe  the  terms  and  conditions  upon  which 
these  connecting  tracks  shall  be  operated,  and  it  tnay,  either  in 
the  construction  or  the  operation  of  such  tracks,  determine  what 
sum  .shall  be  paid  to  or  by  either  carrier  :  Provided,  That  con- 
struction required  by  the  Commission  under  the  provisions  of 
this  paragraph  shall  be  subject  to  the  same  restrictions  as  to 
fin(hngs  of  public  convenience  and  necessity  and  other  matters 
as  is  construction  re(|uired  under  section   1  of  this  .\ct." 

Sec.  413.  Paragraph  (c)  of  the  thirteenth  paragraph  of  section 
6  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  is  hereby  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

"(c)  To  establish  proportional  rates,  or  maximum,  or  min- 
imum, or  maximum  and  minimum  proportional  rates,  by  rail 
to  and  from  the  ports  to  which  the  traffic  is  brought,  or  from 
which  it  is  taken  by  the  water  carrier,  and  to  determine  to  what 
traffic  and  in  connection  with  what  vessels  and  upon  what  terms 
and  conditions  such  rates  .shall  apply.  By  proportional  rates 
are  meant  those  which  differ  from  the  corresponding  local  rates 
to  and  from  the  port  and  which  apply  only  to  traffic  which  has 
been  brought  to  the  port  or  is  carried  from  the  port  by  a  com- 
mon carrier  by  water." 

Sec.  414.  Section  10  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  is  hereby 
amended  by  inserting  "(1)"  after  the  section  number  at  the 
beginning  of  the  first  paragraph,  "(2)"  at  the  beginning  of  the 
second  paragraph,  "(3)"  at  the  beginning  of  the  third  para- 
graph, and  "(4)"  at  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  paragraph,  and 
by  inserting  after  the  words  "transportation  of  passengers  or 
property,"  in  the  proviso  in  the  first  paragraph  thereof,  the  words 
"or  the  transmission  of  intelligence." 

Sec.  415.  Section  12  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  is  hereby 
amended  by  inserting  "(1)"  after  the  section  number  at  the 
beginning  of  the  first  paragraph,  "(2)"  at  the  beginning  of  the 
second  paragraph,  "(3)"  at  the  beginning  of  the  third  paragraph, 
"(4)"  at  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  paragraph,  "(5)"  at  the 
beginning  of  the  fifth  paragraph,  "(6)"  at  the  beginning  of  the 
sixth  paragraph,  and  "(7)"  at  the  beginning  of  the  seventh  par- 
agraph. 

Sec.  416.  Section  13  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  is  hereby 
amended  by  inserting  "(1)"  after  the  section  number  at  the 
beginning  of  the  first  paragraph  and  "(2)"  at  the  beginning  of 
the  second  paragraph,  and  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  two  new 
paragraphs  to  read  as  follows : 

"(3)  Whenever  in  any  investigation  under  the  provisions  of 
this  Act,  or  in  any  investigation  instituted  upon  petition  of  the 
carrier  concerned,  which  petition  is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
filed,  there  shall  be  brought  in  issue  any  rate,  fare,  charge,  classi- 
fication, regulation,  or  practice,  made  or  imposed  by  authority 
of  any  state,  or  initiated  by  the  President  during  the  period  of 
federal  control,  the  Commission,  before  proceeding  to  hear  and 
dispose  of  such  issue,  shall  cause  the  state  or  states  interested 
to  be  notified  of  the  proceeding.  The  Commission  may  confer 
with  the  authorities  of  any  state  having  regulatory  jurisdiction 
over  the  class  of  persons  and  corporations  subject  to  this  Act 
with  respect  to  the  relationship  between  rate  structures  and 
practices  of  carriers  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  such  state 
bodies  and  of  the  Commission;  and  to  that  end  is  authorized  and 
empowered,  under  rules  to  be  prescribed  by  it,  and  which  may 
be  modified  from  time  to  time,  to  hold  joint  hearings  with  any 
such  state  regulating  bodies  or  any  matters  wherein  the  Com- 
mission is  empowered  to  act  and  where  the  rate-making  authority 
of  a  state  is  or  may  be  affected  by  the  action  taken  by  the 
Commission.  The  Commission  is  also  authorized  to  avail  itself 
of  the  cooperation,  services,  records,  and  facilities  of  such  state 
authorities  in  the  enforcement  of  any  provision  of  this  Act. 

"(4)  Whenever  in  any  such  investigation  the  Commission, 
after  full  hearing,  finds  that  any  such  rate,  fare,  charge,  classi- 
fication, regulation,  or  practice  causes  any  undue  or  unreason- 
able advantage,  preference  or  prejudice  as  between  persons  or 
localities  in  intrastate  commerce  on  the  one  hand  and  inter- 
state or  foreign  commerce  on  the  other  hand  or  any  undue, 
unreasonable,  or  unjust  discrimination  against  interstate  or 
foreign  commerce,  which  is  hereby  forbidden  and  declared  to 
be  unlawful,  it  shall  prescribe  the  rate,  fare,  or  charge,  or 
the     maximum     or     minimum,     or     maximum     and     minimum. 
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thereafter  to  be  charged,  and  the  classification,  regulation,  or 
practice  thereafter  to  be  observed,  in  such  manner  as,  in  its  judg- 
ment, will  remove  such  advantage,  preference,  prejudice,  or 
discrimination.  Such  rates,  fares,  charges,  classifications,  regu- 
lations, and  practices  shall  be  observed  while  in  effect  by  the 
carriers  parties  to  such  proceeding  affected  thereby,  the  law  of 
any  state  or  the  decision  or  order  of  any  state  authority  to  the 
contrary  notwithstanding." 

Sec.  417.  Section  14  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  is 
hereby  amended  by  inserting  "(1)"  after  the  section  number  at 
the  beginning  of  the  first  paragraph,  "(2)"  at  the  beginning  of 
the  second  paragraph,  and  "(3)"  at  the  beginning  of  the  third 
paragraph. 

Regulation  of  Rates 

Sec.  418.  The  first  four  paragraphs  of  section  15  of  the  In- 
terstate Commerce  Act  are  hereby  amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"Sec.  15.  (1)  That  whenever,  after  full  hearing,  upon  a  com- 
plaint made  as  provided  in  section  13  of  this  Act,  or  after  full 
hearing  under  an  order  for  investigation  and  hearing  made  by 
the  Commission  on  its  own  initiative,  either  in  extension  of 
any  pending  complaint  or  without  any  complaint  whatever,  the 
Commission  shall  be  of  opinion  that  any  individual  or  joint 
rate,  fare,  or  charge  whatsoever  demanded,  charged,  or  col- 
lected by  any  com.mon  carrier  or  carriers  subject  to  this  Act 
for  the  transportation  of  persons  or  property  or  for  the  trans- 
mission of  messages  as  defined  in  the  first  section  of  this  Act, 
or  that  any  individual  or  joint  classification,  regulation,  or 
practice  whatsoever  of  such  carrier  or  carriers  subject  to  the 
provisions  of  this  Act,  is  or  will  be  unjust  or  unreasonable  or 
unjustly  discriminatory  or  unduly  preferential  or  prejudicial, 
or  otherwise  in  violation  of  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  Act, 
the  Commission  is  hereby  authorized  and  empowered  to  de- 
termine and  prescribe  what  will  be  the  just  and  reasonable  in- 
dividual or  joint  rate,  fare,  or  charge,  or  rates,  fares,  or  charges, 
to  be  thereafter  observed  in  such  case,  or  the  maximum  or  min- 
imum, or  maximum  and  minimum,  to  be  charged  (or,  in  the 
case  of  a  through  route  where  one  of  the  carriers  is  a  water 
line,  the  maximum  rates,  fares,  and  charges  applicable  thereto), 
and  what  individual  or  joint  classification,  regulation,  or  prac- 
tice is  or  will  be  just,  fair,  and  reasonable,  to  be  thereafter  fol- 
lowed, and  to  make  an  order  that  the  carrier  or  carriers  shall 
cease  and  desist  from  such  violation  to  the  extent  to  which  the 
Commission  finds  that  the  same  does  or  will  exist,  and  shall 
not  thereafter  publish,  demand,  or  collect  any  rate,  fare,  or 
charge  for  such  transportation  or  transmission  other  than  the 
rate,  fare,  or  charge  so  prescribed,  or  in  excess  of  the  maximum 
or  less  than  the  minimum  so  prescribed,  as  the  case  may  be, 
and  shall  adopt  the  classification  and  shall  conform  to  and  ob- 
serve the   regulation  or  practice  so  prescribed. 

"(2)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  in  this  Act,  all  orders  of 
the  Commission,  other  than  orders  for  the  payment  of  money, 
shall  take  effect  within  such  reasonable  time,  not  less  than 
thirty  days,  and  shall  continue  in  force  until  its  further  order, 
or  for  a  specified  period  of  time,  according  as  shall  be  pre- 
scribed in  the  order,  unless  the  same  shall  be  suspended  or  modi- 
fied or  set  aside  by  the  Commission,  or  be  suspended  or  set 
aside  by  a  court  of  competent  jurisdiction. 

'■(3)  The  Commission  may,  and  it  shall  whenever  deemed 
by  it  to  be  necessary  or  desirable  in  the  public  interest,  after 
full  hearing  upon  complaint  or  upon  its  own  initiative  without 
a  complaint,  establish  through  routes,  joint  classifications,  and 
joint  rates,  fares,  or  charges,  applicable  to  the  transportation  of 
passengers  or  property,  or  the  maxima  or  minima  or  maxima 
and  minima,  to  be  charged  (or,  in  the  case  of  a  through  route 
where  one  of  the  carriers  is  a  water  line,  the  maximum  rates, 
fares,  and  charges  applicable  thereto),  and  the  divisions  of  such 
rates,  fares,  or  charges  as  hereinafter  provided,  and  the  terms 
and  conditions  under  which  such  through  routes  shall  be  op- 
erated ;  and  this  provision,  except  as  herein  otherwise  provided, 
shall  apply  when  one  of  the  carriers  is  a  water  line.  The  Com- 
mission shall  not,  however,  establish  any  through  route,  classi- 
fication, or  practice,  or  any  rate,  fare,  or  charge,  between  street 
electric  passenger  railways  not  engaged  in  the  general  business 
of  transporting  freight  in  addition  to  their  passenger  and  ex- 
press business,  and  railroads  of  a  different  character;  nor  shall 
the  Commission  have  the  right  to  establish  any  route,  classifica- 
tion, or  practice,  or  any  rate,  fare,  or  charge  when  the  trans- 
portation is  wholly  by  water,  and  any  transportation  by  water 


affected  by  this  Act  shall  be  subject  to  the  laws  and  regulations 
applicable  to  transportation  by  water. 

"(4)  In  establishing  any  such  through  route  the  Commission 
shall  not  (except  as  provided  in  section  3,  and  except  where 
one  of  the  carriers  is  a  water  line),  require  any  carrier  by  rail- 
road, without  its  consent,  to  embrace  in  such  route  substantially 
less  than  the  entire  length  of  its  railroad  and  of  any  interme- 
diate railroad  operated  in  conjunction  and  under  a  common 
management  or  control  therewith,  which  lies  between  the  termini 
of  such  proposed  through  route,  unless  such  inclusion  of  lines 
would  tnake  the  through  route  unreasonably  long  as  compared 
with  another  practicable  through  route  which  could  otherwise 
be  established :  Provided,  That  in  time  of  shortage  of  equip- 
ment, congestion  of  traffic,  or  other  emergency  declared  by  the 
Commission  it  may  (either  upon  complaint  or  upon  its  own 
initiative  without  complaint,  at  once,  if  it  so  orders  without 
answer  or  other  formal  pleadings  by  the  interested  carrier  or 
carriers,  and  with  or  without  notice,  hearing,  or  the  making  or 
filing  of  a  report,  according  as  the  Commission  may  determine) 
establish  temporarily  such  through  routes  as  in  its  opinion  are 
necessary  or  desirable  in  the  public  interest. 

"(5)  Transportation  wholly  by  railroad  of  ordinary  livestock 
in  car-load  lots  destined  to  or  received  at  public  stockyards  shall 
include  all  necessary  service  of  unloading  and  reloading  en  route, 
delivery  at  public  stockyards  of  inbound  shipinents  into  suitable 
pens,  and  receipt  and  loading  at  such  yards  of  outbound  ship- 
ments, without  extra  charge  therefor  to  the  shipper,  consignee 
or  owner,  except  in  cases  where  the  unloading  or  reloading  en 
route  is  at  the  request  of  the  shipper,  consignee  or  owner,  or  to 
try  an  intermediate  market,  or  to  comply  with  quarantine  regu- 
lations. The  Commission  may  prescribe  or  approve  just  and 
reasonable  rules  governing  each  of  such  excepted  services. 
Nothing  in  this  paragraph  shall  be  construed  to  affect  the  duties 
and  liabilities  of  the  carriers  now  existing  by  virtue  of  law  re- 
specting the  transportation  of  other  than  ordinary  livestock,  or 
the  duty  of  performing  service  as  to  shipments  other  than  those 
to  or  from  public  stockyards. 

"(6)  Whenever,  after  full  hearing  upon  com])laint  or  upon  its 
own  initiatixe,  the  Commission  is  of  opinion  that  the  divisions 
of  joint  rates,  fares,  or  charges,  applicable  to  the  transportation 
of  passengers  or  property,  are  or  will  be  unjust,  unreasonable, 
inequitable,  or  unduly  preferential  or  prejudicial  as  between  the 
carriers  parties  thereto  (whether  agreed  upon  by  such  carriers, 
or  any  of  them,  or  otherwise  established),  the  Commission  shall 
by  order  prescribe  the  just,  reasonable,  and  equitable  divisions 
thereof  to  be  received  by  the  several  carriers,  and  in  cases 
where  the  joint  rate,  fare,  or  charge  was  established  pursuant  to 
a  finding  or  order  of  the  Commission  and  the  divisions  thereof 
are  found  by  it  to  have  been  unjust,  unreasonable,  or  inequitable, 
or  unduly  preferential  or  prejudicial,  the  Commission  may  also 
by  order  determine  what  (for  the  period  subsequent  to  the  filing 
of  the  complaint  or  petition  or  the  making  of  the  order  of  in- 
vcst'gation)  would  have  been  the  just,  reasonable,  and  equitable 
divisions  thereof  to  be  received  by  the  several  carriers,  and  re- 
quire adjustir.ent  to  be  made  in  accordance  therewith.  In  so  pre- 
scribing and  determining  the  divisions  of  joint  rates,  fares  and 
charges,  the  Commission  shall  give  due  consideration,  among 
other  things,  to  the  efficiency  with  which  the  carriers  concerned 
are  operated,  the  amount  of  revenue  required  to  pay  their  re- 
spective operating  expenses,  taxes,  and  a  fair  return  on  their 
railway  property  held  for  and  used  in  the  service  of  transporta- 
tion, and  the  importance  to  the  public  of  the  transportation 
services,  of  such  carriers ;  and  also  whether  any  particular  par- 
ticipating carrier  is  an  originating,  intermediate,  or  delivering 
line,  and  any  other  fact  or  circumstance  which  would  ordinarily, 
without  regard  to  the  mileage  haul,  entitle  one  carrier  to  a 
greater  or  less  proportion  than  another  carrier  of  the  joint  rate, 
fare  or  charge. 

"(7)  Whenever  there  shall  be  filed  with  the  Commission  any 
schedule  stating  a  new  individual  or  joint  rate,  fare,  or  charge, 
or  any  new  individual  or  joint  classification,  or  any  new  in- 
dividual or  joint  regulation  or  practice  affecting  any  rate,  fare, 
or  charge,  the  Commission  shall  have,  and  it  is  hereby  given, 
authority,  either  upon  complaint  or  upon  its  own  initiative  with- 
out complaint,  at  once,  and  if  it  so  orders  without  answer  or 
other  formal  pleading  by  the  interested  carrier  or  carriers,  but 
upon  reasonable  notice,  to  enter  upon  a  hearing  concerning  the 
lawfulness  of  such  rate,  fare,  charge,  classification,  regulation,  or 
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practico;  and  iJCiidiiiK  such  hcariiin  and  the  (lcciNii>n  thcicon 
the  Comiiiission,  upon  lih^^;  with  such  sclicdulc  ami  dchvcring  to 
the  carrier  or  carriers  affected  thereby  a  statement  in  writing  of 
its  reasons  for  such  suspension,  may  suspend  the  operation  of 
sucli  schedule  and  defer  the  use  of  such  rate,  fare,  charge,  classi- 
fication, regulation,  or  practice,  hut  not  for  a  longer  period  than 
one  hundred  and  twenty  days  l>e\(ind  the  time  when  it  would 
otherwise  go  into  effect  ;  and  after  full  hearing,  whether  com- 
pleted before  or  after  the  rate,  fare,  charge,  classitication,  regu- 
lation, or  practice  goes  into  effect,  the  Commission  may  make 
such  order  with  reference  thereto  as  would  be  proper  in  a  pro- 
ceeding initiated  after  it  had  become  effective.  If  any  such  hear- 
ing can  not  be  concluded  within  the  period  of  suspension,  as 
abo\c  stated,  the  Commission  ma.\  extend  the  time  of  suspension 
for  a  further  period  not  exceeding  thirty  days,  and  if  the  pro- 
ceeding has  not  been  concluded  and  an  order  made  at  the  expira- 
tion of  such  thirty  days,  the  proposed  change  of  rate,  fare,  charge, 
classitication,  regulation,  or  practice  shall  go  into  effect  at  the 
end  of  such  period,  but,  in  case  of  a  proposed  increased  rate  or 
charge  tor  or  in  respect  to  the  transportation  of  property,  the 
Commission  may  by  order  re<|uire  the  interested  carrier  or 
carriers  to  keep  accurate  account  in  detail  of  all  amounts  re- 
ceived by  reason  of  such  increase,  specifying  by  whom  and  in 
whose  behalf  such  amounts  are  paid,  and  upon  completion  of 
the  hearing  and  decision  may  by  further  order  require  the  in- 
terested carrier  or  carriers  to  refund,  with  interest,  to  the  persons 
in  whose  behalf  such  amounts  were  paid  such  portion  of  such 
increased  rates  or  charges  as  by  its  decision  shall  be  found  not 
justilied.  .\t  any  hearing  involving  a  rate,  fare,  or  charge  in- 
creased after  January  1,  1910,  or  of  a  rate,  fare,  or  charge  sought 
to  be  increased  after  the  passage  of  this  Act,  the  burden  of  proof 
to  show  that  the  increased  rate,  fare,  or  charge,  or  proposed  in- 
creased rate,  fare,  or  charge,  is  just  and  reasonable  shall  he  upon 
the  carrier,  and  the  Commission  shall  give  to  the  hearing  and 
decision  of  such  questions  preference  over  all  other  questions 
pending  before  it  and  decide  the  same  as  speedily  as  Possible." 

Sec.  419.  The  fifth  paragraph  of  section  15  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Act  is  hereby  amended  by  inserting  "(8)"  at  the  be- 
ginning of  such  paragraph. 

Sec.  420.  Section  15  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  is  hereby 
amended  by  inserting  after  the  fifth  paragraph  two  new  para- 
graphs, to  read  as  follows : 

"(9)  Whenever  property  is  diverted  or  delivered  by  one  car- 
rier to  another  carrier  contrary  to  routing  instructions  in  the  bill 
of  lading,  unless  such  diversion  or  delivery  is  in  compliance  with 
a  lawful  order,  rule,  or  regulation  of  the  Commission,  such  car- 
riers shall,  in  a  suit  or  action  in  any  court  of  competent  jurisdic- 
tion, be  jointly  and  severally  liable  to  the  carrier  thus  deprived 
of  its  right  to  participate  in  the  haul  of  the  property,  for  the 
total  amount  of  the  rate  or  charge  it  would  have  received  had  it 
participated  in  the  haul  of  the  property.  The  carrier  to  which 
the  property  is  thus  diverted  shall  not  be  liable  in  such  suit  or 
action  if  it  can  show,  the  burden  of  proof  being  upon  it,  that  be- 
fore carrying  the  property  it  had  no  notice,  by  bill  of  lading, 
waybill  or  otherwise,  of  the  routing  instructions.  In  any  judg- 
ment which  may  be  rendered  the  plaintiff  shall  be  allowed  to 
recover  against  the  defendant  a  reasonable  attorney's  fee  to  be 
taxed  in  the  case. 

"(10)  With  respect  to  traffic  not  routed  by  the  shipper,  the 
Commission  may,  whenever  the  public  interest  and  a  fair  dis- 
tribution of  the  traffic  require,  direct  the  route  which  such  traffic 
shall  take  after  it  arrives  at  the  terminus  of  one  carrier  or  at 
a  junction  point  with  another  carrier,  and  is  to  be  there  delivered 
to  another  carrier." 

Sec.  421.  Section  15  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  is  hereby 
further  amended  by  inserting  "(11)"  at  the  beginning  of  the 
sixth  paragraph,  "(12)"  at  the  beginning  of  the  seventh  para- 
graph, "(13)"  at  the  beginning  of  the  eighth  paragraph,  and 
"(14)"  at  the  beginning  of  the  ninth  paragraph. 

Sec.  422.  The  Interstate  Commerce  Act  is  further  amended 
by  inserting  after  section  IS  a  new  section  to  be  known  as 
section  15a  and  to  read  as  follows: 

"Sec.  15a.  (1)  When  used  in  this  section  the  term  "rates" 
mean  rates,  fares,  and  charges,  and  all  classifications,  regulations, 
and  practices,  relating  thereto ;  the  term  "carrier"  means  a  carrier 
by  railroad  or  partly  by  railroad  and  partly  by  water,  within 
the  continental  United  States,  subject  to  this  Act,  excluding 
(a)  sleeping  car  companies  and  express  companies  (b)  street  or 
suburban  electric  railways  unless  operated  as  a  part  of  a  general 


steam  railroad  system  of  transportation,  (c)  interurban  electric 
railways  unless  operated  as  a  part  of  a  general  steam  railroad 
system  of  transportation  or  engaged  in  the  general  transporta- 
tion of  freight,  and  (d)  any  belt-line  railroad,  terminal  switching 
railroad,  or  other  terminal  facility,  owned  exclusively  and  main- 
tained, operated,  and  controlled  by  any  State  or  political  sub- 
division thereof;  and  the  term  "net  railway  operating  income" 
means  railway  operating  income,  including  in  the  computation 
thereof  debits  and  credits  arising  from  equipment  rents  and  joint 
facility  rents. 

"(2)  In  the  exercise  of  its  power  to  prescribe  just  and  reason- 
able rates  the  Commission  shall  initiate,  modify,  establish  or 
adjust  such  rates  so  that  carriers  as  a  whole  (or  as  a  whole 
in  each  of  such  rate  groups  or  territories  as  the  Commission 
may  from  lime  to  time  designate)  will,  under  honest,  efficient 
and  economical  management  and  reasonable  expenditures  for 
maintenance  of  way,  structures  and  equipment,  earn  an  aggre- 
gate annual  net  railway  operating  income  equal,  as  nearly  as 
may  he,  to  a  fair  return  upon  the  aggregate  value  of  the  railway 
property  of  such  carriers  held  for  and  used  in  the  service  of 
transportation:  Provided,  That  the  Commission  shall  have 
reasonable  latitude  to  modify  or  adjust  any  particular  rate  which 
it  may  find  to  be  unjust  or  unreasonable,  and  to  prescibe  different 
rates  for  different  sections  of  the  country. 

"(3)  The  Commission  shall  from  time  to  time  determine  and 
make  public  what  percentage  of  such  aggregate  property  value 
constitutes  a  fair  return  thereon,  and  such  percentage  shall  be 
uniform  for  all  rale  groups  or  territories  which  may  be  desig- 
nated by  the  Commission.  In  making  such  determination  it 
shall  give  due  consideration,  among  other  things,  to  the  transpor- 
tation needs  of  the  country  and  the  necessity  (under  honest, 
efficient  and  economical  management  of  existing  transportation 
facilities)  of  enlarging  such  facilities  in  order  to  provide  the 
people  of  the  United  States  with  adequate  transportation  :  Pro- 
vided, That  during  the  two  years  beginning  March  1,  1920,  the 
Commission  shall  take  as  such  fair  return  a  sum  equal  to  5'A 
per  centum  of  such  aggregate  value,  but  may,  in  its  discretion, 
add  thereto  a  sum  not  exceeding  one-half  of  one  per  centum 
of  such  aggregate  value  to  make  provision  in  whole  or  in  part 
for  improvements,  betterments  or  equipment,  which,  according 
to  the  accounting  system  prescribed  by  the  Commission,  are 
chargeable  to  capital  account. 

"(4)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section,  such  aggregate  value 
of  the  property  of  the  carriers  shall  be  determined  by  the  Com- 
mission from  time  to  time  and  as  often  as  may  be  necessary. 
The  Commission  may  utilize  the  results  of  its  investigation  under 
section  19a  of  this  .\ct,  in  so  far  as  deemed  by  it  available,  and 
shall  give  due  consideration  to  all  the  elements  of  value  recog- 
nized by  the  law  of  the  land  for  rate-making  purposes,  and  shall 
give  to  the  property  investment  account  of  the  carriers  only 
that  consideration  which  under  such  law  it  is  entitled  to  in 
establishing  values  for  rate-making  purposes.  Whenever  pur- 
suant to  section  19a  of  this  Act  the  value  of  the  railway  property 
of  any  carrier  held  for  and  used  in  the  service  of  transporta- 
tion has  been  finally  ascertained,  the  value  so  ascertained  shall 
be  deemed  by  the  Commission  to  be  the  value  thereof  for  the 
purpose  of  determining  such  aggregate  value. 

"(5)  Inasmuch  as  it  is  impossible  (without  regulation  and 
control  in  the  interest  of  the  commerce  of  the  United  States  con- 
sidered as  a  whole)  to  establish  uniform  rates  upon  competitive 
traffic  which  will  adequately  sustain  all  the  carriers  which  are 
engaged  in  such  traflfic  and  which  are  indispensable  to  the  com- 
munities to  which  they  render  the  service  of  transportation, 
without  enabling  some  of  such  carriers  to  receive  a  net  rail- 
way operating  income  substantially  and  unreasonably  in  excess 
of  a  fair  return  upon  the  value  of  their  railway  property  held 
for  and  used  in  the  service  of  transportation,  it  is  hereby  declared 
that  any  carrier  which  receives  such  an  income  so  in  excess  of 
a  fair  return,  shall  hold  such  part  of  the  excess,  as  hereinafter 
prescribed,  as  trustee  for,  and  shall  pay  it  to,  the  United  States. 

Disposal  of  Net  Operating  Income  in  Excess 
of  6  Per  Cent 

"(6)  If,  under  the  provisions  of  this  section,  any  carrier  re- 
ceives for  any  year  a  net  railway  operating  income  in  excess 
of  6  per  centum  of  the  value  of  the  railway  property  held  for 
and  used  by  it  in  the  service  of  transportation,  one-half  of  such 
excess   shall  be  placed  in  a  reserve  fund  established  and  main- 
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tained  by  such  carrier,  and  the  remaining  one-half  thereof  shall, 
within  the  lirst  four  months  following  the  close  of  the  period 
for  which  such  computation  is  made,  be  recoverable  by  and 
paid  to  the  Commission  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  and 
maintaining  a  general  railroad  contingent  fund  as  hereinafter 
described.  For  the  purpose  of  this  paragraph  the  value  of  the 
railway  property  and  the  net  railway  operating  income  of  a 
group  of  carriers,  which  the  Commission  finds  are  under  com- 
mon control  and  management  and  are  operated  as  a  single  sys- 
tem, shall  be  computed  for  the  system  as  a  whole  irrespective 
of  the  separate  ownership  and  accounting  returns  of  the  various 
parts  of  such  system.  In  the  case  of  any  carrier  which  has  ac- 
cepted the  provisions  of  section  209  of  this  amendatory  Act  the 
provisions  of  this  paragraph  shall  not  be  applicable  to  the  income 
for  any  period  prior  to  September  1,  1920.  The  value  of  such 
railway  property  shall  be  determined  by  the  Commission  in  the 
manner  provided  in  paragraph   (4). 

"(7)  For  the  purpose  of  paying  dividends  or  interest  on  its 
stocks,  bonds  or  other  securities,  or  rent  for  leased  roads,  a 
carrier  may  draw  from  the  reserve  fund  established  and  main- 
tained by  it  under  the  provisions  of  this  section  to  the  extent 
that  its  net  railway  operating  income  for  any  year  is  less  than 
a  sum  equal  to  6  per  centum  of  the  value  of  the  railway  prop- 
erty held  for  and  used  by  it  in  the  service  of  transportation, 
determined  as  provided  in  paragraph  (6)  ;  but  such  fund  shall 
not  be  drawn  upon  for  any  other  purpose. 

"(8)  Such  reserve  fund  need  not  be  accumulated  and  main- 
tained by  any  carrier  beyond  a  sum  equal  to  5  per  centum  of 
the  value  of  its  railway  property  determined  as  herein  provided, 
and  when  such  fund  is  so  accumulated  and  maintained  the  por- 
tion of  its  excess  income  which  the  carrier  is  permitted  to  re- 
tain under  paragraph  (6)  may  be  used  by  it  for  any  lawful  pur- 
pose. 

"(9)  The  Commission  shall  prescribe  rules  and  regulations 
for  the  determination  and  recovery  of  the  excess  income  payable 
to  it  under  this  section,  and  may  require  such  security  and  pre- 
scribe such  reasonable  terms  and  conditions  in  connection  there- 
with as  it  may  find  necessary.  The  Commission  shall  make 
proper  adjustments  to  provide  for  the  computation  of  excess 
income  for  a  portion  of  a  year,  and  for  a  year  in  which  a  change 
in  the  percentage  constituting  a  fair  return  or  in  the  value  of  a 
carrier's  railway  property  becomes  effective. 

"(10)  The  general  railroad  contingent  fund  so  to  be  recov- 
erable by  and  paid  to  the  Commission  and  all  accretions  thereof 
shall  be  a  revolving  fund  and  shall  be  administered  by  the  Com- 
mission. It  shall  be  used  by  the  Commission  in  furtherance  of 
the  public  interest  in  railway  transportation  either  by  making 
loans  to  carriers  to  meet  expenditures  for  capital  account  or 
to  refund  maturing  securities  originally  issued  for  capital  ac- 
count, or  by  purchasing  transportation  equipment  and  facilities 
and  leasing  the  same  to  carriers,  as  hereinafter  provided.  Any 
moneys  in  the  fund  not  so  employed  shall  be  invested  in  ob- 
ligations of  the  United  States  or  deposited  in  authorized  de- 
positaries of  the  United  States  subject  to  the  rules  promulgated 
from  time  to  time  by  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  relating  to 
government  deposits. 

"(11)  A  carrier  may  at  any  time  make  application  to  the 
Commission  for  a  loan  from  the  general  railroad  contingent 
fund,  setting  forth  the  amount  of  the  loan  and  the  term  for 
which  it  is  desired,  the  purpose  of  the  loan  and  the  uses  to 
which  it  will  be  applied,  the  oresent  and  prospective  ability  of 
the  applicant  to  repay  the  loan  and  meet  the  requirements  of 
its  obligations  in  that  regard,  the  character  and  value  of  the 
security  offered,  and  the  extent  to  which  the  public  convenience 
and  necessity  will  be  served.  The  application  shall  be  accom- 
panied by  statements  showing  such  facts  and  details  as  the  Com- 
mission may  require  with  respect  to  the  physical  situation,  own- 
ership, capitalization,  indebtedness,  contract  obligations,  opera- 
tion, and  earning  power  of  the  applicant,  together  with  such 
other  facts  relating  to  the  propriety  and  expediency  of  granting 
the  loan  applied  for  and  the  ability  of  the  applicant  to  make 
good  the  obligation,  as  the  Commission  may  deem  pertinent  to 
the  inquiry. 

"(12)  If  the  Commission,  after  such  hearing  and  investiga- 
tion, with  or  without  notice,  as  it  may  direct,  finds  that  the 
making,  in  whole  or  in  part,  of  the  proposed  loan  from  the 
general  railroad  contingent  fund  is  necessary  to  enable  the  ap- 
plicant property  to  meet  the  transportation  needs  of  the  public, 
and  that  the  prospective  earning  power  of  the  applicant  and  the 
character  and  value  of  the  securitv  offered  are  such  as  to  fur- 


nish reasonable  assurance  of  the  applicant's  ability  to  repay  the 
loan  within  the  time  fixed  therefor,  and  to  meet  its  other  ob- 
ligations in  connection  with  such  loan,  the  Commission  may  make 
a  loan  to  the  applicant  from  such  railroad  contingent  fund,  in 
such  amount,  for  such  length  of  time,  and  under  such  terms 
and  conditions  as  it  may  deem  proper.  The  Commission  shall 
also  prescribe  the  security  to  be  furnished,  which  shall  be  ade- 
quate to  secure  the  loan.  All  such  loans  shall  bear  interest  at 
the  rate  of  6  per  centum  per  annum,  payable  semiannually  to 
the  Commission.  Such  loans  when  repaid,  and  all  interest  paid 
thereon,  shall  be  placed  in  the  general  railroad  contingent  fund. 
"(13)  A  carrier  may  at  any  time  make  application  to  the 
Commission  for  the  lease  to  it  of  transportation  equipment  or 
facilities,  purchased  from  the  general  railroad  contingent  fund, 
setting  forth  the  kind  and  amount  of  such  equipment  or  fa- 
cilities and  the  term  for  which  it  is  desired  to  be  leased,  the 
uses  to  which  it  is  proposed  to  put  such  equipment  or  facilities, 
the  present  and  prospective  ability  of  the  applicant  to  pay  the 
rental  charges  thereon  and  to  meet  the  requirements  of  its 
obligations  under  the  lease,  and  the  extent  to  which  the  public 
convenience  and  necessity  will  be  served.  The  application  shall 
be  accompanied  by  statements  showing  such  facts  and  details  as 
the  Commission  may  require  with  respect  to  the  physical  sit- 
uation, ownership,  capitalization,  indebtedness,  contract  obliga- 
tions, operation,  and  earning  power  of  the  applicant,  together 
with  such  other  facts  relating  to  the  propriety  and  expediency  of 
leasing  such  equipment  or  facilities  to  the  applicant  as  the  Com- 
mission may  deem  pertinent  to  the  inquiry. 

"(14)  If  the  Commission,  after  such  hearing  and  investigation, 
with  or  without  notice,  as  it  may  direct,  finds  that  the  leasing 
to  the  applicant  of  such  equipment  or  facilities,  in  whole  or 
in  part,  is  necessary  to  enable  the  applicant  properly  to  meet 
the  transportation  needs  of  the  public,  and  that  the  prospective 
earning  power  of  the  applicant  is  such  as  to  furnish  reasonable 
assurance  of  the  applicant's  ability  to  pay  promptly  the  rental 
charges  and  meet  its  other  obligations  under  such  lease,  the 
Commission  may  lease  such  equipment  or  facilities  purchased 
by  it  from  the  general  railroad  contingent  fund,  to  the  appli- 
cant for  such  length  of  time,  and  under  such  terms  and  condi- 
tions as  it  may  deem  proper.  The  rental  charges  provided  in 
every  such  lease  shall  be  at  least  sufficient  to  pay  a  return  of 
6  per  centum  per  annum,  plus  allowance  for  depreciation  de- 
termined as  provided  in  paragraph  (5)  of  section  20  of  this 
Act,  upon  the  value  of  the  equipment  or  facilities  leased  there- 
under. All  rental  charges  and  other  payments  received  by 
the  Commission  in  connection  with  such  equipment  and  facilities, 
including  amounts  received  under  any  sale  thereof,  shall  be 
placed  in  the  general  railroad  contingent  fund. 

"(IS)  The  Commission  may  from  time  to  time  purchase, 
contract  for  the  construction,  repair  and  replacement  of,  and 
sell,  equipment  and  facilities,  and  enter  into  and  carry  out  con- 
tracts and  other  obligations  in  connection  therewith,  to  the 
extent  that  moneys  included  in  the  general  railroad  contingent 
fund  are  available  therefor,  and  in  so  far  as  necessary  to  enable 
it  to  secure  and  supply  equipment  and  facilities  to  carriers  whose 
applications  therefor  are  approved  under  the  provisions  of  this 
section,  and  to  maintain  and  dispose  of  such  equipment  and 
facilities. 

"(16)  The  Commission  may  from  time  to  time  prescribe  such 
rules  and  regulations  as  it  deems  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  this  section  respecting  the  making  of  loans  and 
the  lease  of  equipment   and   facilities. 

"(17)  The  provisions  of  this  section  shall  not  be  construed 
as  depriving  shippers  of  their  right  to  reparation  in  case  of 
overcharges,  unlawfully  excessive  or  discriminatory  rates,  or 
rates  excessive  in  their  relation  to  other  rates,  but  no  shipper 
shall  be  entitled  to  recover  upon  the  sole  ground  that  any  par- 
ticular rate  may  reflect  a  proportion  of  excess  earnings  to  be 
paid  by  the  carrier  to  the  Commission  in  the  public  interest 
under  the  provisions  of  this  section. 

"(18")  Any  carrier,  or  any  corporation  organized  to  construct 
and  operate  a  railroad,  proposing  to  undertake  the  construction 
and  operation  of  a  new  line  of  railroad  may  apply  to  the  Com- 
mission for  permission  to  retain  for  a  period  not  to  exceed  ten 
years  all  or  any  part  of  its  earnings  derived  from  such  new 
construction  in  excess  of  the  amount  heretofore  in  this  section 
provided,  for  such  disposition  as  it  may  lawfully  make  of  the 
same,  and  the  Commission  may,  in  its  discretion,  grant  such 
permission;   conditioned,  however,  upon  the  completion  of  the 
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work   of   ctMistnictiiin    witliiii   a    pciioil    id   he   (lisiKiiatid    liy    tlic 
Coniinission  in  iis  order  KrantinR  sucli  permission." 

Si:r.  423.  The  first  paragraph  of  .seclioii  16  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  .'\ci  i.s  herein'  amended  by  inscrtiiiR  "(1"  after  the 
section  number  at  the  beniiinin^'  of  sudi  paragraph. 

Sec.  424.  The  second  paragraph  of  section  16  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  .Vet  is  hereby  ameniled  by  inserting  "(2)"  at  the  be- 
ginning of  such  paragraph,  and  by  striking  out  the  last  sentence 
thereof  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following  as  a  new 
paragraph : 

"(3)  All  actions  at  law  by  carriers  subject  to  this  Act  for 
recovery  of  their  charges,  or  any  part  thereof^  shall  be  begun 
within  three  years  from  the  time  the  cause  of  action  accrues, 
and  not  after.  .Ml  complaints  for  the  recovery  of  damages 
shall  be  filed  with  the  Commission  within  two  years  from  the 
tune  the  cause  of  action  accrues,  and  not  after,  unless  the  car- 
rier, after  the  expiration  of  such  two  years  or  within  ninety 
days  before  such  expiration,  begins  an  action  for  recovery  of 
charges  in  respect  of  the  same  service,  in  which  case  such  period 
of  two  years  shall  be  extended  to  and  including  ninety  days  from 
the  time  such  action  by  the  carrier  is  begun.  In  either  case  the 
cause  of  action  in  respect  of  a  shipment  of  property  shall,  for 
the  purposes  of  this  section,  be  deemed  to  accrue  upon  delivery 
or  tender  of  delivery  thereof  by  the  carrier,  and  not  after.  A 
petition  for  the  enforcement  of  an  order  for  the  payment 
of  money  shall  be  filed  in  the  district  court  or  State  court 
within  one  year  from  the  date  of  the  order,  and  not  after." 

Sec.  425.  The  third,  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  paragraphs  of 
section  16  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  arc  hereby  amended 
by  inserting  "(4)"  at  the  beginning  of  the  third  paragraph, 
"(5)"  at  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  paragraph,  "(6)"  at  the 
beginning  of  the  fifth  paragraph,  and  "(7)"  at  the  beginning 
of  the  sixth  paragraph. 

Sec.  426.  The  seventh  paragraph  of  section  16  of  the  Inter- 
state Connnerce  Act  is  hereby  amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"(8)  Any  carrier,  any  officer,  representative,  or  agent  of  a 
carrier,  or  any  receiver,  trustee,  lessee,  or  agent  of  either  of 
them,  who  knowingly  fails  or  neglects  to  obey  any  order  made 
imder  the  provisions  of  sections  3,  13,  or  15  of  this  Act  shall 
forfeit  to  the  United  States  the  sum  of  $5,000  for  each  offense. 
Every  distinct  violation  shall  be  a  separate  offense,  and  in  case 
of  a  continuing  violation  each  day  shall  be  deemed  a  separate 
offense." 

Sec.  427.  The  eighth  and  ninth  paragraphs  of  section  16  of 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  are  hereby  amended  by  inserting 
"(9)"  at  the  beginning  of  the  eighth  paragraph  and  "(10)"  at 
the  beginning  of  the  ninth  paragraph. 

Sec.  438.  The  tenth  paragraph  of  section  16  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Act  is  hereby  amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"(11)  The  Commission  may  employ  such  attorneys  as 
it  finds  necessary  for  proper  legal  aid  and  service  of  the 
Commission  or  its  members  in  the  conduct  of  their  work,  or 
for  proper  representation  of  the  public  interests  in  investiga- 
tions made  by  it  or  cases  or  proceedings  pending  before  it, 
whether  at  the  Commission's  own  instance  or  upon  com- 
plaint, or  to  appear  for  or  represent  the  Commission  in  any 
case  in  court;  and  the  expenses  of  such  employment  shall 
be  paid  out  of  the  appropriation  for  the  Commission." 

Sec.  429.  The  eleventh  and  twelfth  paragraphs  of  sec- 
tion 16  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  are  hereby  amended 
by  inserting  "(12)"  at  the  beginning  of  the  eleventh  paragraph 
and  "(13)"  at  the  beginning  of  the  twelfth  paragraph. 

Sec.  430.  Section  17  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act 
is  hereby  amended  by  inserting  "(1)"  after  the  section  num- 
ber at  the  beginning  of  the  first  paragraph. 

Sec.  431.  The  second  paragraph  of  section  17  of  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Act  is  hereby  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"(2)  The  Commission  is  hereby  authorized  by  its  order 
to  divide  the  members  thereof  into  as  many  divisions  (each 
to  consist  of  not  less  than  three  members)  as  it  may  deem 
necessary,  which  may  be  changed  from  time  to  time.  Such 
divisions  shall  be  denominated,  respectively,  division  one, 
division  two,  and  so  forth.  Any  commissioner  may  be  as- 
signed to  and  may  serve  upon  such  division  or  divisions  as 
the  Commission  may  direct,  and  the  senior  in  service  of  the 
commissioners  constituting  any  of  said  divisions  shall  act  as 
chairman  thereof.  In  case  of  vacancy  in  any  division,  or 
of  absence  or  inability  to  serve  thereon  of  any  commissioner 
thereto  assigned,   the   chairman   of   the   Commission   or  any 


coiiiinisNioner  designated  by  liim  for  tli.it  purpose,  may 
tenii)or:irily  serve  on  said  division  until  the  Commission  shall 
otherwise  order." 

Sec.  432.  The  third  and  fourth  paragraphs  of  section  17 
of  the  Interstate  Comiiicrce  .Act  arc  hereby  amended  by  in- 
serting "(3)"  at  the  beginning  of  the  third  paragraph,  and 
"(4)"  at  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  paragraph. 

The  fifth  and  sixth  paragraphs  of  such  section  arc  hereby 
repealed. 

The  seventh  paragraph  of  such  section  is  hereby  amended 
by  inserting  "(5)"  at  the  beginning  of  such  paragraph. 

Sec.  433.  Section  18  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  is 
hereljy  amended  by  inserting  "(1)"  after  the  section  number 
at  the  beginning  of  the  first  paragraph,  and  "(2)"  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  second  paragraph. 

Section  19a  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  .Act  is  hereby 
amended  by  inserting  "(a)"  after  the  section  number  at  the 
beginning  of  the  first  paragraph,  "(b)"  at  the  beginning  of 
the  second  paragraph,  "(c)"  at  the  beginning  of  the  seventh 
paragraph,  "(d)"  at  the  beginning  of  the  eighth  paragraph, 
"(e)"  at  the  beginning  of  the  ninth  paragraph,  "(f)"  at 
the  beginning  of  the  tenth  paragraph,  "(g)"  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  eleventh  paragraph,  "(h)"  at  the  beginning  of 
the  twelfth  paragraph,  "(i)"  at  the  beginning  of  the  thir- 
teenth paragraph,  "(j)"  at  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth 
paragraph,  "(k)"  at  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  paragraph, 
and  "(1)"  at  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  paragraph. 

Sec.  434.  Section  20  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  is 
hereby  amended  by  inserting  "(1)"  after  the  section  number 
at  the  beginning  of  the  first  paragraph,  "(2)"  at  the  beginning 
of  the  second  paragraph,  "(3)"  at  the  beginning  of  the  third 
paragraph,  and  "(4)"  at  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  para- 
graph. 

Carrier's  Accounts  and  Records 

Sec.  435.  The  fifth  paragraph  of  section  20  of  the  Inter- 
state  Commerce  -Xct  is  hereby  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(5)  The  Commission  may,  in  its  discretion,  prescribe 
the  forms  of  any  and  all  accounts,  records,  and  memoranda 
to  be  kept  by  carriers  subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  Act, 
including  the  accounts,  records,  and  memoranda  of  the  move- 
ment of  traffic,  as  well  as  of  the  receipts  and  expenditures 
of  moneys.  The  Commission  shall,  as  soon  as  practicable, 
prescribe,  for  carriers  subject  to  this  Act,  the  classes  of  prop- 
erty for  which  depreciation  charges  may  properly  be  in- 
cluded under  operating  expenses,  and  the  percentages  of 
depreciation  which  shall  be  charged  with  respect  to  each  of 
such  classes  of  property,  classifying  the  carriers  as  it  may 
deem  proper  for  this  purpose.  The  Commission  may,  when 
it  deems  necessary,  modify  the  classes  and  percentages  so 
prescribed.  The  carriers  subject  to  this  Act  shall  not  charge 
to  operating  expenses  any  depreciation  charges  on  classes 
of  property  other  than  those  prescribed  by  the  Commission, 
or  charge  with  respect  to  any  class  of  property  a  percentage 
of  depreciation  other  than  that  prescribed  therefor  by  the 
Commission.  No  such  carrier  shall  in  any  case  include  in 
any  form  under  its  operating  or  other  expenses  any  depre- 
ciation or  other  charge  or  expenditure  included  elsewhere  as 
a  depreciation  charge  or  otherwise  under  its  operating  or 
other  expenses.  The  Commission  shall  at  all  times  have 
access  to  all  accounts,  records,  and  memoranda,  including  all 
documents,  papers,  and  correspondence  now  or  hereafter 
existing,  and  kept  or  required  to  be  kept  by  carriers  subject 
to  this  Act,  and  the  provisions  of  this  section  respecting  the 
preservation  and  destruction  of  books,  papers,  and  documents 
shall  apply  thereto,  and  it  shall  be  unlawful  for  such  carriers 
to  keep  any  other  accounts,  records,  or  memoranda  than 
those  prescribed  or  approved  by  the  Commission,  and  it 
may  employ  special  agents  or  examiners,  who  shall  have 
authority  under  the  order  of  the  Commission  to  inspect  and 
examine  any  and  all  accounts,  records,  and  memoranda,  in- 
cluding all  documents,  papers,  and  correspondence  now  or 
hereafter  existing,  and  kept  or  required  to  be  kept  by  such 
carriers.  This  provision  shall  apply  to  receivers  of  carriers 
and  operating  trustees.  The  provisions  of  this  section  shall 
also  apply  to  all  accounts,  records,  and  memoranda,  including 
all  documents,  papers,  and  correspondence  now  or  hereafter 
existing,    kept    during    the    period    of    Federal    control,    and 
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placed  by  the  President  in  the  custody  of  carriers  subject  to 
this  Act." 

Sec.  436.  The  sixth  paragraph  of  section  20  of  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Act  is  hereby  amended  by  inserting  "(6)" 
at  the  beginning  of  such  paragraph. 

The  seventh  paragraph  of  section  20  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Act  is  hereby  amended  by  striking  out  "Par.  7," 
at  the  beginning  of  such  paragraph  and  inserting  "(7)"  in 
lieu  thereof. 

The  eighth  to  twelfth  paragraphs,  inclusive,  of  section 
20  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  are  hereby  amended  by 
inserting  "(8)"  at  the  beginning  of  the  eighth  paragraph, 
"(9)"  at  the  beginning  of  the  ninth  paragraph,  "(10)"  at 
the  beginning  of  the  tenth  paragraph,  "(11)"  at  the  beginning 
of  the  eleventh  paragraph,  and  "(12)"  at  the  beginning  of  the 
twelfth  paragraph. 

Sec.  437.  The  eleventh  paragraph  of  section  20  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Act  is  hereby  amended  by  inserting 
immediately  before   the   first  proviso   thereof  the  following: 

"Provided,  That  if  the  loss,  damage,  or  injury  occurs 
while  the  property  is  in  the  custody  of  a  carrier  by  water 
the  liability  of  such  carrier  shall  be  determined  by  and  under 
the  laws  and  regulations  applicable  to  transportation  by 
water,  and  the  liability  of  the  initial  carrier  shall  be  the  same 
as  that  of  such  carrier  by  water." 

Sec.  438.  The  third  proviso  of  the  eleventh  paragraph 
of  section  20  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  (not  counting 
the  proviso  added  by  section  437  of  this  Act)  is  hereby 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Provided  further,  That  it  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  such 
common  carrier  to  provide  by  rule,  contract,  regulation,  or 
otherwise  a  shorter  period  for  giving  notice  of  claims  than 
ninety  days,  for  the  filing  of  claims  than  four  months,  and 
for  the  institution  of  suits  than  two  years,  such  period  for 
institution  of  suits  to  be  computed  from  the  day  when  notice 
in  writing  is  given  by  the  carrier  to  the  claimant  that  the 
carrier  has  di.'^allowed  the  claim  or  any  part  or  parts  thereof 
specified  in  the  notice." 

Regulation  of  Securities 

Sec.  439.  The  Interstate  Commerce  Act  is  further  amended 
by  inserting  therein  a  new  section  between  section  20  and 
section  21,  to  be  designated  section  20a,  and  to  read  as  follows: 

"Sec.  20a.  (1)  That  as  used  in  this  section  the  term  'carrier* 
means  a  common  carrier  by  railroad  (e.xcept  a  street,  suburban, 
or  interurban  electric  railway  which  is  not  operated  as  a  part  of 
a  general  steam  railroad  system  of  transportation)  which  is 
subject  to  this  Act,  or  any  corporation  organized  for  the  purpose 
of  engaging  in  transportation  by  railroad  subject  to  this  Act. 

"(2)  From  and  after  one  hundred  and  twenty  days  after  this 
section  takes  effect  it  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  carrier  to  issue 
any  share  of  capital  stock  or  any  bond  or  other  evidence  of 
interest  in  or  indebtedness  of  the  carrier  (hereinafter  in  this 
section  collectively  termed  'securities')  or  to  assume  any  obliga- 
tion or  liability  as  lessor,  lessee,  guarantor,  indorser,  surety,  or 
Dtherwise,  in  respect  of  the  securities  of  any  other  person,  natural 
nr  artificial,  even  though  permitted  by  the  authority  creating  the 
:arrier  corporation,  unless  and  until,  and  then  only  to  the  extent 
that,  upon  application  by  the  carrier,  and  after  investigation  by 
^he  Commission  of  the  purposes  and  uses  of  the  proposed  issue 
ind  the  proceeds  thereof,  or  of  the  proposed  assumption  of  obli- 
gation or  liability  in  respect  of  the  securities  of  any  other  person, 
natural  or  artificial,  the  Commission  oy  order  authorizes  such 
ssue  or  assumption.  The  Commission  shall  make  such  order 
mly  if  it  finds  that  such  issue  or  assumption :  (a)  is  for  some 
lawful  object  within  its  corporate  purposes,  and  compatible  with 
;he  public  interest,  which  is  necessary  or  appropriate  for  or 
:onsistent  with  the  proper  performance  by  the  carrier  of  service 
0  the  public  .is  a  common  carrier,  and  which  will  not  impair  its 
ability  to  perform  that  service,  and  (b)  is  reasonably  necessary 
md  appropriate  for  such  purpose. 

"(3)  The  Commission  shall  have  power  by  its  order  to  grant 
)r  deny  the  application  as  made,  or  to  grant  it  in  part  and 
ieny  it  in  part,  or  to  grant  it  with  such  modifications  and  upon 
such  terms  and  conditions  as  the  Commission  may  deem  neces- 
sary, or  appropriate  in  the  premises,  and  may  from  time  to 
!ime,  for  good  cause  shown,  make  such  supplemental  orders 
in  the  premises  as  it  may  deem  necessary  or  appropriate,  and 


may  by  any  such  supplemental  order  modify  the  provisions  of 
any  previous  order  as  to  the  particular  purposes,  uses,  and  extent 
to  which,  or  the  conditions  under  which,  any  securities  so  there- 
tofore authorized  or  the  proceeds  thereof  may  be  applied,  subject 
always  to  the  requirements  of  the  foregoing  paragraph  (2). 

"(4)  Every  application  for  authority  shall  be  made  in  such 
form  and  contain  such  matters  as  the  Commission  may  prescribe. 
Every  such  application,  as  also  every  certificate  of  notification 
hereinafter  provided  for,  shall  be  made  under  oath,  signed  and 
filed  on  behalf  of  the  carrier  by  its  president,  a  vice-president, 
auditor,  comptroller,  or  other  executive  officer  having  knowledge 
of  the  matters  therein  set  forth  and  duly  designated  for  that 
purpose  by  the  carrier. 

"(5)  Whenever  any  securities  set  forth  and  described  in  any 
application  for  authority  or  certificate  of  notification  as  pledged 
or  held  unencumbered  in  the  treasury  of  the  carrier  shall,  sub- 
sequent to  the  filing  of  such  application  or  certificate,  be  sold, 
pledged,  repledged,  or  otherwise  disposed  of  by  the  carrier,  such 
carrier  shall,  within  ten  days  after  such  sale,  pledge,  repledge, 
or  other  disposition,  file  with  the  Commission  a  certificate  of 
notification  to  that  effect,  setting  forth  therein  all  such  facts 
as  may  be  required  by  the  Commission. 

"(6)  Upon  receipt  of  any  such  application  for  authority  the 
Commission  shall  cause  notice  thereof  to  be  given  to  and  a 
copy  filed  with  the  governor  of  each  state  in  which  the  applicant 
carrier  operates.  The  railroad  commissions,  public  service  or 
utilities  commissions,  or  other  appropriate  state  authorities  of 
the  state  shall  have  the  right  to  make  before  the  Commission 
such  representations  as  they  may  deem  just  and  proper  for 
preserving  and  conserving  the  rights  and  interests  of  their 
people  and  the  states,  respectively,  involved  in  such  proceeding. 
The  Commission  may  hold  hearings,  if  it  sees  fit,  to  enable  it 
to  determine  its  decision  upon  the  application  for  authority. 

"(7)  The  jurisdiction  conferred  upon  the  Commission  by  this 
section  shall  be  exclusive  and  plenary,  and  a  carrier  may  issue 
securities  and  assume  obligations  or  liabilities  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  this  section  without  securing  approval 
other  than  as  specified  herein. 

"(8)  Nothing  herein  shall  be  construed  to  imply  any  guaranty 
or  obligation  as  to  such  securities  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States. 

"(9)  The  foregoing  provisions  of  this  section  shall  not  apply 
to  notes  to  be  issued  by  the  carrier  maturing  not  more  than 
two  years  after  the  date  thereof  and  aggregating  (together  with 
all  other  then  outstanding  notes  of  a  maturity  of  two  years  or 
less)  not  more  than  5  per  centum  of  the  par  value  of  the 
securities  of  the  carrier  then  outstanding.  In  the  case  of 
securities  having  no  par  value,  the  par  value  for  the  purposes 
of  this  paragraph  shall  be  the  fair  market  value  as  of  the  date 
of  issue.  Within  ten  days  after  the  making  of  such  notes  the 
carrier  issuing  the  same  shall  file  with  the  Commission  a  certifi- 
cate of  notification,  in  such  form  as  may  from  time  to  time 
be  determined  and  prescribed  by  the  Commission,  setting  forth 
as  nearly  as  may  be  the  same  matters  as  those  required  in 
respect  of  applications  for  authority  to  issue  other  securities: 
Provided.  That  in  any  subsequent  funding  of  such  notes  the 
provisions  of  this  section  respecting  other  securities  shall  apply. 

"(10)  The  Commission  shall  require  periodical  or  special 
reports  from  each  carrier  hereafter  issuing  any  securities,  includ- 
ing such  notes,  which  shall  show,  in  such  detail  as  the  Commis- 
sion may  require,  the  disposition  made  of  such  securities  and 
the  application  of  the  proceeds  thereof. 

"(11)  Any  security  issued  or  any  obligation  or  liability 
assumed  by  a  carrier,  for  which  under  the  provisions  of  this 
section  the  authorization  of  the  Commission  is  required,  shall 
be  void,  if  issued  or  assumed  without  such  authorization  therefor 
having  first  been  obtained,  or  if  issued  or  assumed  contrary  to 
any  term  or  condition  of  such  order  of  authorization  as  modified 
by  any  order  supplemental  thereto  entered  prior  to  such  issuance 
or  assumption ;  but  no  security  issued  or  obligation  or  liability 
assumed  in  accordance  with  all  the  terms  and  conditions  of  such 
an  order  of  authorization  therefor  as  modified  by  any  order 
supplemental  thereto  entered  prior  to  such  issuance  or  assump- 
tion, shall  be  rendered  void  because  of  failure  to  comply  with 
any  provision  of  this  section  relating  to  procedure  and  other 
matters  preceding  the  entry  of  such  order  of  authorization.  If 
any  security  so  made  void  or  any  security  in  respect  to  which 
the   assumption   of  obligation   or   liability   is   so   made   void.   »s 
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acquiicJ  by  ;iiiy  person  tor  value  and  in  good  lailli  and  without 
notice  that  the  issue  or  assumption  is  void,  such  person  may 
in  a  suit  or  action  in  any  court  of  competent  jurisdiction  hold 
jointly  and  severally  liable  for  the  full  aniouiil  of  the  (lamagc 
sustained  by  him  in  respect  tlu-nof,  the  carrier  which  issued  the 
security  so  made  void,  or  assumed  the  obligation  or  liability  so 
made  void,  and  its  directors,  officers,  attorneys,  and  other 
agents,  who  participated  in  any  way  in  the  authoi/.ing,  issuing, 
hypothecating,  or  selling  of  the  security  so  made  void  or  in  the 
authorizing  of  the  assumption  of  the  obligation  or  liability  so 
made  void.  In  case  any  security  so  made  void  was  directly 
acquired  from  the  carrier  issuing  it  the  holder  may  at  his  option 
rescind  the  transaction  and  upon  the  surrender  of  the  security 
recover  the  consideration  given  therefor.  Any  director,  officer, 
attorney,  or  agent  of  the  carrier  who  knowingly  assents  to  or 
concurs  in  any  issue  of  securities  or  assumptions  of  obligation 
or  liability  forbidden  by  this  section,  or  any  sale  or  other  dis- 
position of  securities  contrary  to  the  provisions  of  the  Commis- 
sion's order  or  orders  in  the  premises,  or  any  application  not 
authorized  by  the  Commission  of  the  funds  derived  by  the 
carrier  through  such  sale  or  other  disposition  of  such  securities, 
shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon  conviction  shall  be 
punished  by  a  fine  of  not  less  than  $1,000  nor  more  than  $10,000, 
or  by  imprisonment  for  not  less  than  one  year  nor  more  than 
three  years,  or  by  both  such  fine  and  imprisonment,  in  the  discre- 
tion of  the  court. 

"(12)  After  December  31,  1921,  it  shall  be  unlawful  for  any 
person  to  hold  the  position  of  officer  or  director  of  more  than 
one  carrier,  unless  such  holding  shall  have  been  authorized  by 
order  of  the  Commission,  upon  due  showing,  in  form  and  man- 
ner prescribed  by  the  Commission,  that  neither  public  nor  pri- 
vate interests  will  be  adversely  aflfected  thereby.  After  this  sec- 
tion takes  effect  it  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  officer  or  director 
of  any  carrier  to  receive  for  his  own  benefit,  directly  or  in- 
directly, any  money  or  thing  of  value  in  respect  of  the  negotia- 
tion, hypothecation,  or  sale  of  any  securities  issued  or  to  be 
issued  by  such  carrier,  or  to  share  in  any  of  the  proceeds  thereof, 
or  to  participate  in  the  making  or  paying  of  any  dividends  of 
an  operating  carrier  from  any  funds  properly  included  in  capital 
account.  Any  violation  of  these  provisions  shall  be  a  misde- 
meanor, and  on  conviction  in  any  United  States  court  having 
jurisdiction  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  less  than  $1,000 
nor  more  than  $10,000,  or  by  imprisonment  for  not  less  than  one 
year  nor  more  than  three  years,  or  by  both,  such  fine  and  im- 
prisonment  in   the  discretion  of  the  court." 

Interstate  Commerce  Commission  Enlarged 

Sec.  440.  Section  24  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  is  hereby 
amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"Sec.  24.  That  the  Commission  is  hereby  enlarged  so  as  to 
consist  of  eleven  members,  with  terms  of  seven  years,  and  each 
shall  receive  $12,000  compensation  annually.  The  qualifications 
of  the  members  and  the  manner  of  payment  of  their  salaries 
shall  be  as  already  provided  by  law.  Such  enlargement  of  the 
Commission  shall  be  accomplished  through  appointment  by  the 
President,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate, 
of  two  additional  Interstate  Commerce  Commissioners,  one  for 
a  term  expiring  December  31,  1923,  and  one  for  a  term  expiring 
December  31,  1924.  The  terms  of  the  present  commissioners, 
or  of  any  successor  appointed  to  fill  a  vacancy  caused  by  the 
death  or  resignation  of  any  of  the  present  commissioners,  shall 
expire  as  heretofore  provided  by  law.  Their  successors  and  the 
successors  of  the  additional  commissioners  herein  provided  for 
shall  be  appointed  for  the  full  term  of  seven  years,  except  that 
any  person  appointed  to  fill  a  vacancy  shall  be  appointed  only 
for  the  unexpired  term  of  the  commissioner  whom  he  shall 
succeed.  Not  more  than  six  commissioners  shall  be  appointed 
from  the  same  political  party.  Hereafter  the  salary  of  the  secre- 
tary of  the  Commission  shall  be  $7,500  a  year." 

Relations  Between  Rail  and  Water  Carriers 

Sec.  441.  The  Interstate  Commerce  Act  is  hereby  further 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  three  new  sections,  to 
read  as  follows: 

Sec.  25  (1)  That  every  common  carrier  by  water  in  foreign 
commerce,  whose  vessels  are  registered  under  the  laws  of  the 
United  States,  shall  file  with  the  Commission,  within  thirty  days 
after  this  section  becomes  effective  and  regularly  thereafter  as 
changes   are   made,   a    schedule   or   schedules   showing   for   each 


oi  lis  Meam  vessels  intended  to  load  general  cargo  at  ports  in 
the  United  States  for  foreign  destinations  (a)  the  ports  of 
loading,  (b)  the  dates  upon  which  such  vessels  will  commence 
to  receive  freight  and  dates  of  sailing,  (c)  the  route  and  itiner- 
ary such  vessels  will  follow  and  the  ports  of  call  for  which 
cargo  will  be  carried. 

"(2)  Upon  application  of  any  shipper  a  carrier  by  railroad 
shall  make  request  for,  and  the  carrier  by  water  shall  upon  re- 
ceipt of  such  request  name,  a  specific  rate  applying  for  such 
sailitig,  and  upon  such  commodity  as  shall  be  embraced  in  the 
inquiry,  and  shall  name  in  connection  with  such  rate,  port 
charges,  if  any,  which  accrue  in  addition  to  the  vessel's  rates 
and  are  not  otherwise  published  by  the  railway  as  in  addition 
to  or  absorbed  in  tli<'  railway  rate.  Vessel  rates,  if  conditioned 
upon  quantity  of  shipment,  must  be  so  stated  and  separate  rates 
may  be  provided  for  carload  and  less  than  carload  shipments. 
The  carrier  by  water,  upon  advices  from  a  carrier  by  railroad, 
stating  that  the  quoted  rate  is  firmly  accepted  as  applying  upon 
a  specifically  named  quantity  of  any  commodity,  shall,  subject 
to  such  conditions  as  the  Commission  by  regulation  may  pre- 
scribe, make  firm  reservation  from  unsold  space  in  such  steam 
vessel  as  shall  be  required  for  its  transportation  and  shall  so 
advise  the  carrier  by  railroad,  in  which  advices  shall  be  included 
the  latest  available  information  as  to  prospective  sailing  date  of 
such   vessel. 

"(3)  As  the  matters  so  required  to  be  stated  in  such  schedule 
or  schedules  are  changed  or  modified  from  time  to  time,  the 
carrier  shall  file  with  the  Commission  such  changes  or  modifica- 
tions as  early  as  practicable  after  such  modification  is  ascer- 
tained. The  Commission  is  authorized  to  make  and  publish 
regulations  not  inconsistent  herewith  governing  the  manner  and 
form  in  which  such  carriers  are  to  comply  with  the  foregoing 
provisions.  The  Commission  shall  cause  to  be  published  in 
compact  form,  for  the  information  of  shippers  of  commodities 
throughout  the  country,  the  substance  of  such  schedules,  and 
furnish  stich  publications  to  all  railway  carriers  subject  to  this 
Act,  in  such  quantities  that  railway  carriers  may  supply  to  each 
of  their  agents  who  receive  commodities  for  shipment  in  such 
cities  and  towns  as  may  be  specified  by  the  Commission,  a  copy 
of  said  publication ;  the  intent  being  that  each  shipping  com- 
munity sufficiently  important,  from  the  standpoint  of  the  ex- 
port trade,  to  be  so  specified  by  the  Commission  shall  have  op- 
portunity to  know  the  sailings  and  routes,  and  to  ascertain  the 
transportation  charges  of  such  vessels  engaged  in  foreign  com- 
merce. Each  railway  carrier  to  which  such  publication  is  fur- 
nished by  the  Commission  is  hereby  required  to  distribute  the 
same  as  aforesaid  and  to  maintain  such  publication  as  it  is  is- 
sued from  time  to  time,  in  the  hands  of  its  agents.  The  Com- 
mission is  authorized  to  make  such  rules  and  regulations  not 
inconsistent  herewith  respecting  the  distribution  and  mainte- 
nance of  such  publications  in  the  several  communities  so  speci- 
fied as  will   further  the  intent  of  this  section. 

"(4)  When  any  consignor  delivers  a  shipment  of  property  to 
any  of  the  places  so  specified  by  the  Commission,  to  be  delivered 
by  a  railway  carrier  to  one  of  the  vessels  upon  which  space  has 
been  reserved  at  a  specified  rate  previously  ascertained,  as  pro- 
vided herein,  for  the  transportation  by  water  from  and  for  a 
port  named  in  the  aforesaid  schedule,  the  railway  carrier  shall 
issue  a  through  bill  of  lading  to  the  point  of  destination.  Such 
bill  of  lading  shall  name  reparately  the  charge  to  be  paid  for 
the  railway  transportation,  water  transportation,  and  port  charges 
if  any,  not  included  in  the  rail  or  water  transportation  charge; 
but  the  carrier  by  railroad  shall  not  be  liable  to  the  consignor, 
consignee,  or  other  person  interested  in  the  shipment  after  its 
delivery  to  the  vessel.  The  Commission  shall,  in  such  manner 
as  will  preserve  for  the  carrier  by  water  the  protection  of 
limited  liability  provided  by  law,  make  such  rules  and  regula- 
tions not  inconsistent  herewith  as  will  prescribe  the  form  of 
such  through  hill  of  lading.  In  all  such  cases  it  shall  be  the 
duty  of  the  carrier  by  railroad  to  deliver  such  shipment  to  the 
vessel  as  a  part  of  its  undertaking  as  a  common  carrier. 

"(5)  The  issuance  of  a  through  bill  of  lading  covering  ship- 
ments provided  for  herein  shall  not  be  held  to  constitute  'an 
arrangement  for  continuous  carriage  or  shipment'  within  the 
meaning  of  this  Act. 

Automatic  Train  Stops 

"Sec.  26.  That  the  Commission  may,  after  investigation,  order 
any  carrier  by  railroad  subject  to  this  Act,  within  a  time  speci- 
fied in  the  order,  to  install  automatic  train-stop  or  train-control 
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devices  or  other  safety  devices,  which  comply  with  specifications 
and  requirements  prescribed  by  the  Commission,  upon  the  whole 
or  any  part  of  its  railroad,  such  order  to  be  issued  and  pub- 
lished at  least  two  years  before  the  date  specified  for  its  ful- 
fillment :  Provided,  That  a  carrier  shall  not  be  held  to  be  negli- 
gent because  of  its  failure  to  install  such  devices  upon  a  por- 
tion of  its  railroad  not  included  in  the  order;  and  any  action 
arising  because  of  an  accident  happening  upon  such  portion  of 
its  railroad  shall  be  determined  without  consideration  of  the  use 
of  such  devices  upon  another  portion  of  its  railroad.  Any  com- 
mon carrier  which  refuses  or  neglects  to  comply  with  any  order 
oi  the  Commission  made  under  the  authority  conferred  by  this 
section  shall  be  liable  to  a  penalty  of  $100  for  each  day  that  such 
refusal  or  neglect  continues,  which  shall  accrue  to  the  United 
States,  and  may  be  recovered  in  a  civil  action  brought  by  the 
United  States. 

"Sec.  27.  That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  'Interstate  Com- 
merce Act.' " 

Title  V. — Miscellaneous  Provisions 

Sec.  500.  It  is  hereby  declared  to  be  the  policy  of  Congress 
to  promote,  encourage,  and  develop  water  transportation,  service, 
and  facilities  in  connection  with  the  commerce  of  the  United 
States,  and  to  foster  and  preserve  in  full  vigor  both  rail  and 
water  transportation. 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  secretary  of  war,  with  the  object 
of  promoting,  encouraging,  and  developing  inland  waterway 
transportation  facilities  in  connection  with  the  commerce  of  the 
United  States,  to  investigate  the  appropriate  types  of  boats  suit- 
able for  different  classes  of  such  waterways;  to  investigate  the 
subject  of  water  terminals,  both  for  inland  waterway  traffic  and 
for  through  traffic  by  water  and  rail,  including  the  necessary 
iocks,  warehouses,  apparatus,  equipment,  and  appliances  in  con- 
nection therewith,  and  also  railroad  spurs  and  switches  connect- 
mg  with  such  terminals,  with  a  vievif  to  devising  the  types  most 
appropriate  for  different  locations,  and  for  the  more  expeditious 
md  economical  transfer  or  interchange  of  passengers  or  prop- 
erty between  carriers  by  water  and  carriers  by  rail ;  to  advise 
with  communities,  cities,  and  towns  regarding  the  appropriate 
location  of  such  terminals,  and  to  cooperate  with  them  in  the 
preparation  of  plans  for  suitable  terminal  facilities;  to  investi- 
gate the  existing  status  of  water  transportation  upon  the  dif- 
ferent inland  waterways  of  the  country,  with  a  view  to  deter- 
mining whether  such  waterways  are  being  utilized  to  the  extent 
A  their  capacity,  and  to  what  extent  they  are  meeting  the  de- 
mands of  traffic,  and  whether  the  water  carriers  utilizing  such 
waterways  are  interchanging  traffic  with  the  railroads;  and  to 
investigate  any  other  matter  that  may  tend  to  promote  and  en- 
:ourage  inland  water  transportation.  It  shall  also  be  the  prov- 
ince and  duty  of  the  secretary  of  war  to  compile,  publish,  and 
listribute,  from  time  to  tirne,  such  useful  statistics,  data,  and 
information  concerning  transportation  on  inland  waterways  as 
de  may  deem  to  be  of  value  to  the  commercial  interest  of  the 
:ountry. 

The  words  "inland  waterway"  as  used  in  this  section  shall  be 
:onstrued  to  include  the  Great  Lakes. 

Sec.  501.  The  effective  date  on  and  after  which  the  provisions 
3f  section  10  of  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  supplement  exist- 
ing laws  against  unlawful  restraints  and  monopolies,  and  for 
Dther  purposes,"  approved  October  15,  1914,  shall  become  and  be 
effective  is  hereby  deferred  and  extended  to  January  1,  1921 : 
Provided,  That  such  extension  shall  not  apply  in  the  case  of 
»ny  corporation  organized  after  January  12,   1918. 

Sec.  502.  That  if  any  clause,  sentence,  paragraph,  or  part  of 
this  Act  shall  for  any  reason  to  adjudged  by  any  court  of  com- 
petent jurisdiction  to  be  invalid,  such  judgment  shall  not  af- 
fect, impair,  or  invalidate  the  remainder  of  the  Act,  but  shall  be 
:onfined  in  its  operation  to  the  clause,  sentence,  paragraph,  or 
part  thereof  directly  involved  in  the  controversy  in  which  such 
iudgment  has  been  rendered. 


MoRGANTOWN  &  KiNGWoOD. — This  railroad  has  been  sold  to  the 
Bethlehem  Steel  Corporation  and  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Rail- 
road. The  road  operates  between  Morgantown,  W.  Va.,  and 
Richard,  49  miles. 


Weekly  Traffic  Report 

ACCORDING  TO  A  REPORT  on  traffic  Conditions  for  the  week 
ended  February  5,  1920,  made  to  Director  General 
Hines,  revenue  freight  loaded  and  freight  received 
from  connections  for  the  various  regions  as  compared  with 
the  same  week  in  1919  were  as  follows: 

Eastern  region — Revenue  freight  loaded,  186,030,  an  in- 
crease of  11,306  cars;  receipts  from  connections,  220,293,  an 
increase  of  16,927.  Allegheny  region — Revenue  freight 
loaded,  179,725,  an  increase  of  18,633  cars;  receipts  from 
connections,  142,567,  an  increase  of  7,854  cars.  Pocahon- 
tas region — Revenue  freight  loaded,  30,715,  an  increase  of 
2,257  cars;  receipts  from  connections,  16,155,  a  decrease  of 
426  cars.  Southern  region — Revenue  freight  loaded,  123,- 
951,  an  increase  of  16,736  cars;  receipts  from  connections, 
72,799,  an  increase  of  12,065  cars.  Northwestern  region — 
Revenue  freight  loaded,  115,372,  an  increase  of  17,196  cars; 
receipts  from  connections,  78,354,  an  increase  of  16,169  cars. 
Central  Western  region — Revenue  freight  loaded,  118,995, 
an  increase  of  20,412  cars;  receipts  from  connections,  68,812, 
an  increase  of  10,562  cars.  Southwestern  region — Revenue 
freight  loaded,  61,474,  an  increase  of  7,682  cars;  receipts 
from  connections,  95,076,  an  increase  of  8,198  cars  over  last 
year. 

A  simimary  of  the  report  follows: 

Eastern  Region:  (Week  ended  February  7).  Freight 
traffic  has  been  very  much  interfered  with,  particularly  in 
the  vicinity  of  New  York,  Boston  and  Portland,  by  the  heavy 
storms  which  began  on  the  night  of  February  4  and  almost 
completely  stopped  the  movement  of  freight.  The  worst  con- 
gestion of  freight  is  at  and  in  the  vicinity  of  Toledo  where 
there  were  8,664  carloads  on  hand  February  7,  compared 
with  6,385  aawaiting  movement  February  1.  The  only  other 
congestions  are  at  Detroit  with  the  exception  of  those  men- 
tioned above.  There  was  considerable  reduction  in  the  move- 
ment of  passengers  due  to  weather  interference. 

Allegheny  Region:  (Week  ended  February  6).  Oper- 
ating conditions  are  much  affected  by  severe  weather.  Prac- 
tically no  floating  was  done  in  New  York  harbor  for  several 
days  and  barge  movement  between  Norfolk  and  Cape  Charles 
was  entirely  at  a  standstill  for  several  days.  Embargoes 
have  been  extended  to  cover  the  New  York  situation  resulting 
therefrom.  Anthracite  coal  loading  protected  and  represents 
slight  increase.  Coal  dumped  at  tidewater  decreased  36,356 
tons.  Travel  has  been  normal  and  conditions  at  ticket  win- 
dows, parcel  rooms  and  baggage  rooms  are  very  good. 

Pocahontas  Region:  (Week  ended  February  6).  With 
the  exception  of  tidewater  coal  dumped,  business  as  a  whole 
shows  some  improvement  over  previous  week. 

Southern  Region:  (Week  ended  February  5).  An  in- 
crease in  commercial  activities  throughout  the  region  with 
encouraging  prospects  for  the  future  is  reported.  Continued 
heavy  movement  of  cotton  to  the  ports  largely  in  excess  of 
last  year.  Principal  lines  report  continued  heavy  travel 
throughout  the  region.  No  trouble  being  experienced  in  fur- 
nishing equipment  to  take  care  of  travel. 

Northwestern  Region:  (Week  ended  February  6).  Gen- 
eral business  conditions  continue  good.  All  industries  are 
very  active  with  many  plans  in  contemplation  for  future  ex- 
pansion. Wholesalers  and  manufacturers  are  unable  to  fill 
all  orders  received  while  dealers  are  willing  to  contract  for 
supplies  as  far  in  the  future  as  manufacturers  are  willing  to 
accept.  Total  loading  of  lumber  and  forest  products  for  the 
week  was  19,522  cars,  representing  the  best  showing  made  in 
some  time.  Volume  of  passenger  travel  very  satisfactory  but 
local  travel  has  suffered  a  slight  decrease  on  account  of  in- 
fluenza epidemic.    Through  travel  slightly  ahead  of  last  year. 

Central  Western  Region:  (Week  ended  February  6). 
Coal  production  for  the  week  was  30  per  cent  greater  than 
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durinjj  samo  period  last  year  and  approximately  same  a.s 
previous  week;  however,  mines  are  working  more  nearly  on 
full  time.  Report  of  foreign  trade  tiirough  Los  AnRcles 
harbor  for  tiie  year  1919  .shows  exports  and  imports  to  have 
bet>n  100  per  cent  greater  than  any  previous  year.  Passen- 
ger travel  continues  to  siiow  increa.ses  over  corresponding 
period  of  last  year,  but  several  lines  report  that  a  recurrence 
of  the  influenza  epidemic  is  having  some  effect  on  movement. 
Southwestern  Region:  (Week  ended  l'el)ruary  5).  Crop 
conditions;  in  Texas  the  season  is  l)ackward  and  very  little 
progress  has  hcH^n  made  in  preparation  for  Spring  crops. 
Wheat  that  has  been  .sown  is  in  fair  condition  only.  Too 
much  rain  has  interfered  with  all  farm  operations.  North 
of  Texas  conditions  are  similar  except  that  considerable  win- 
ter plowing  has  been  done  in  Oklahoma.  Influenza  epidemic 
affected  regular  passenger  travel  to  some  extent  during  the 
week,  although  the  volume  of  traffic  generally  showed  no  de- 
cided fluctuation. 


Annual  Report  of  Regional 

Director  Maher 

OPERATION  OF  R.-viLROADs  in  the  Pocahontas  region  dur- 
ing 1919  was  adversely  affected  by  the  efforts  of  the 
roads  to  serve  the  public  interest  in  handling  the  coal 
strike  situation  according  to  the  annual  report  of  Regional 
Director  N.  D.  Maher  submitted  to  Director  General  Walker 
D.  Hines.  The  report  set  forth  however  that  the  coal  out- 
put secured  by  the  steps  taken  by  the  railroads  compensated 
for  the  loss  in  economical  operation  involved. 

"As  in  other  regions"  the  report  said,  "The  country-wide 
coal  miners'  strike  has  adversely  affected  our  operation.  Al- 
though the  coal  tonnage  handled  by  the  roads  of  this  region 
since  November  1,  on  the  average  has  approximated  that  of 
October  just  prior  to  mine  suspension,  miscellaneous  traffic 
has  had  to  be  severely  sacrificed  in  order  to  devote  the  entire 
westbound  freight  capacity  of  the  Norfolk  &  Western  and 
Chesapeake  &  Ohio  to  the  movement  of  coal  to  the  west 
through  Ohio  gateways.  The  loss  of  this  miscellaneous  traf- 
fic will  be  added  to;  owing  to  the  unusual  routes  traveled  by 
emergency  coal  to  connecting  regions.  Attendant  difficulties 
in  maintaining  car  supply  at  the  mines,  because  of  lack  of 
road  capacity  for  handling  empties  from  the  west  through 
Cincinnati  and  Columbus,  Ohio,  sufficient  to  supply  both  the 
western  and  eastern  mines  of  the  two  railroads,  entail  much 
special  service  in  the  eastern  sections  in  order  to  move  the 
mines  promptly  the  empty  cars  made  available  there  from 
unusual  sources  and  over  high  cost  operation  routes.  I  am 
glad  to  say,  however,  that  the  accomplishment  in  production 
at  the  mine  s  in  this  region  and  the  forwarding  of  coal  to 
ouilying  territory  in  satisfying  quantities  may  be  regarded 
compensatory  in  the  circumstances." 

The  causes  of  increased  expenses  as  compared  with  revenues 
were  outlined  as  follows: 

"Increases  in  prices  paid  for  material. 

■'Increase  in  wage  costs. 

"Progressive  heavy  decrease  in  traffic  following  January 
1  and  impracticability  of  immediately  reducing  forces  in 
the  same  ratio. 

"Maintenance  of  way  and  maintenance  of  equipment  work 
deferred  in  1918  on  account  of  the  shortage  of  materials  and 
labor  and  performed  in  1919. 

"Disorganization  and  loss  of  revenue  incident  to  the  shop- 
mens'  strike  in  June  and  August,  and  similar  losses  due  to 
coal  miners'  strike  in  November  and  December. 

"Back  pay  earned  in  1918  and  paid  in  1919,  which  was 
approximately  $1,500,000. 

"From  the  standpoint  of  earnings  and  relative  expense  of 
transportation,  the  tides  of  freight  traffic  in  1919  were  not 


as  favorable  in  1919  as  in  1918.     This  applies  particularly 
to  falling  off  of  traffic  destined  to  tiie  seaboard." 

The  rejwrt  gave  in  detail  the  figures  showing  the  decrease 
in  freight  traffic  on  the  Pcxahontas  region  lines.  These  in- 
cluded ; 

Decrease  of  142,721  cars  of  coal  and  coke  loaded. 
Decrease  of  .3,085  cars  of  ore  reflecting  depression  in  the 
iron   and   steel   industry  during  the   first  half  of   the  year 
particularly. 

Decrease  of  166,344  cars  in  loads  received  from  connec- 
tions. 

"In  connection  with  the  fluctuation  in  the  volume  of  coal 
traffic"  the  report  said,  "it  should  be  .stated  that  the  roads  of 
this  region,  which  are  particularly  equipped  for  the  handling 
of  coal  to  tidewater,  suffered  a  material  decline  in  this  traffic 
during  the  early  part  of  the  year,  due  to  several  causes, 
namely,  (1)  Coal  requirements  in  New  England  hitherto 
drawn  from  Hampton  Roads  were  taken  care  of  to  an  un- 
usual extent  with  coal  moving  all  rail  from  more  northern 
fields,  because  of  the  unfavorable  differential  in  transporta- 
tion charges  resulting  from  high  vessel  rates  applying  from 
Hampton  Roads  and  elsewhere,  (2)  Vessels  for  foreign  ton- 
nage were  .scarce  and  rates  of  freight  practically  prohibitive. 
With  more  plentiful  vessel  supply  and  active  demand  for 
foreign  tonnage  in  recent  months,  the  tidewater  coal  traffic 
increased  immensely  and  was  going  along  in  heavy  volume 
when  suspended,  or  curtailed  by  reason  of  the  strike  of  coal 
miners. 

"Export  freight  through  Hampton  Roads  ports  decreased 
materially  with  the  ending  of  the  war,  so  that  in  1919  the 
tonnage,  other  than  coal,  through  these  ports  during  the  first 
ten  months  amounted  to  only  approximately  700,000  tons, 
which  was  considerably  less  than  one-half  the  tonnage  of 
freight  other  than  coal  exported  through  Hampton  Roads 
ports  in  1918,  when  a  large  tonnage  of  war  material  and 
supplies  for  the  United  States  army  overseas  was  handled." 
Passenger  revenues  on  all  lines  in  the  region  showed  a  ma- 
terial increase  during  the  year,  according  to  the  report,  which 
said: 

"In  1918  after  the  armistice  in  November,  and  in  1919, 
passenger  train  service  aggregating  197,113  miles  per  annum, 
formerly  operated,  and  discontinued  during  the  war,  was 
restored.  Also  additional  train  service  totalling  336,250 
miles  per  annum  has  been  inaugurated,  and  the  train  serv- 
ice now  performed  is  reasonably  sufficient  for  the  needs  of 
the  public. — In  August  it  was  necessary  to  discontinue  a 
number  of  main  and  branch  line  trains  on  the  C.  &  O.  rail- 
road for  some  days  owing  to  the  shopmen's  strike.  Full  serv- 
ice, however,  was  re-established  as  promptly  as  conditions 
permitted. 

"There  was  also  curtailment  of  passenger  service  for  a 
few  days  in  December  in  order  to  conserve  coal." 

The  report  indicated  a  general  improvement  in  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  number  of  freight  claims  against  roads  in  the 
Pocahontas  region  and  set  forth  the  progress  made  in  safety 
work  by  the  lines  during  the  year. 

Work  on  additions  and  betterments,  the  report  said,  was 
restricted  by  the  inability  of  the  railroads  to  finance  these 
improvements. 


"The  railroads  need  three  billioxs  now  and  as  much  more 
within  three  years  to  prevent  hardening  of  the  arteries  and  in- 
ability to  circulate  the  nation's  commerce,"  Frank  A.  Vanderlip 
told  a  gathering  of  farmers  at  Cornell  University  on  February 
13.  He  maintains  that  unless  the  transportation  systems  can 
obtain  the  necessary  capital  from  the  people's  savings  they  will 
have  to  be  returned  to  government  control.  Shorter  hours  for 
labor,"  he  continued,  "might  be  viewed  with  equanimity  if  the 
leisure  time  were  used  by  workers  to  study.  If  the  leisure  is 
to  be  used  for  pleasure  and  amusement  then  we  shall  have  less 
of  everything." 


Railway  Freight  Rates  Increased  in  Great  Britain 

Deficit  of  £50,000,000  to  Be  Met  by  Flat  Rate  Additions  and 
Percentage  Increases  to  Existing  Rates 

By  Robert  E.  Thayer 

European  Editor  of  the  Railway  Age. 


IN  VIEW  or  THE  MANY  difficulties  experienced  in  the  past 
by  the  railways  of  the  United  States  in  obtaining  an  in- 
crease in  railway  rates  to  meet  increased  costs  of  opera- 
tion, the  manner  in  which  the  English  railways  have  accom- 
plished this  end  will  not  only  be  read  with  a  great  deal  of 
interest  but  with  a  feeling  somewhat  akin  to  envy.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  there  was  nothing  to  it.  There  is  no  real 
story  to  tell  how  it  was  done — it  was  simply  done — -and  that 
is  all  there  is  to  it.  The  Minister  of  Transport,  soon  after 
he  was  given  control  of  the  railways  and  had  appointed  his 
Rate  Advisory  Committee,  under  the  terms  of  the  Ministry 
of  Transport  Act,  told  that  committee  to  provide  an  increase 
,  in  railway  freight  rates  which  would  provide  an  additional 
revenue  of  £50,000,000  with  which  to  meet  the  estimated 
deficit,  stating  that  the  need  was  urgent  for  an  immediate 
rate  adjustment. 

The  Rates  Advisory  Cormnittee  is  composed  of  representa- 
tives of  trade  and  agriculture,  who  were  selected  by  the 
Board  of  Trade;  a  representative  of  labor,  by  the  Minister 
of  Labor;  a  representative  of  transportation,  selected  by  the 
Minister  of  Transport;  a  man  selected  by  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor, and  a  railway  economist  selected  by  the  Minister  of 
Transport.  Soon  after  it  had  been  formed,  the  committee 
called  into  conference  other  representatives  of  the  shippers, 
agricultural  interests  and  labor.  It  conferred  with  represen- 
tatives of  the  Mining  Association  appointed  for  the  purpose, 
representatives  from  chambers  of  commerce  of  the  important 
cities  in  Great  Britain  and  of  important  commercial  organ- 
izations, such  as  the  British  Federation  of  Industries  and  the 
Iron  and  Steel  Federation,  representatives  from  the  Central 
Chamber  of  Agriculture,  the  National  Association  of  Corn 
and  Agricultural  Merchants,  National  Farmers'  Union,  etc., 
and  the  representatives  of  the  Coal  industry,  all  of  which 
were  appointed  for  the  specific  purpose  of  conferring  with  and 
advising  the  committee.  Although  representatives  of  railway 
labor  were  invited  for  conference  none  attended.  It  will  be 
observed  that  there  were  no  state  commissions  involved,  as 
Great  Britain  is  not  blessed  with  such  organizations. 

Inasmuch  as  the  committee  had  conferences  with  these 
chosen  representatives  of  the  trade  interests,  it  did  not  deem 
it  necessary  to  hold  public  inquiry  regarding  the  matter.  In 
this  regard  it  is  to  be  stated  that  although  some  very  large 
increases  in  the  rates  were  adopted  there  has  been  practically 
no  criticism,  and  the  press  has  accepted  these  increases  al- 
most without  a  murmur.  At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  associa- 
tions of  British  Chambers  of  Commerce,  however,  some  dis- 
satisfaction was  shown  with  the  way  the  matter  was  handled, 
and  motions  were  proposed  that  the  government  be  asked  to 
defer  putting  the  rates  into  effect  until  they  had  been  more 
thoroughly  discussed  by  the  shippers,  but  inasmuch  as,  as 
the  president  of  the  association  said,  such  action  was  virtu- 
ally calling  into  question  the  action  of  the  association's  repre- 
sentatives on  the  rate  committee  these  motions  were  quashed. 

The  easy  manner  in  which  these  increases  in  rates  were 
put  into  effect  is  a  fine  commentary  on  the  way  in  which  the 
whole  matter  was  handled.  The  entire  public  had  been 
fully  informed  as  to  the  extent  of  the  losses  of  the  govern- 
ment through  the  guaranteed  dividends  to  the  railroads,  and 
they  were  quite  ready   to   approve  of   anything  that   would 
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make  good  this  deficit.  Furthermore,  there  is  not  nearly  the 
antipathy  to  the  railroads  in  Great  Britain  as  in  the  United 
States.  Perhaps  the  reason  for  this  is  that  the  railways' 
business  in  Great  Britain  has  not  been  everybody's  business 
anywhere  near  to  the  extent  that  it  has  in  the  United  States. 
There  never  has  been  the  publicity  given  to  railway  statistics 
and  methods  of  operation  here  as  in  the  states.  The  general 
public  knows,  comparatively  speaking,  nothing  of  the  inner 
workings  of  the  roads  here.  There  has  been  no  Brandeis  to 
proclaim  in  such  formidable  language  of  "disgraceful  ineffi- 
ciency" in  railway  operation.  Thus  we  see  the  income  of 
Great  Britain's  railways  increased  by  about  £50,000,000,  or 
approximately  25  per  cent,  with  no  more  difficulty  than  the 
necessary  work  of  putting  the  increase  into  effect. 

Reasons  for  Percentage  and   Flat  Rate  Increases 

The  Rates  Advisory  Committee,  realizing  that  the  demand 
for  increased  revenue  was  urgent,  had  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  time  would  not  be  allowed  for  the  detailed  consideration 
of  the  very  large  number  of  spearate  charges  or  the  general 
revision  of  the  classifications  in  effect.  It,  therefore,  advised 
an  interim  revision  leased  on  certain  flat  rate  and  percentage 
increases,  with  the  idea  of  giving  more  elaborate  considera- 
tion to  the  general  principles  of  governing  railway  rates  later 
on,  when  a  more  constructive  and  scientific  work  could  be 
done. 

Appreciating  the  fact  that  the  increases  in  the  cost  of  rail- 
way operation  falls  more  heavily  on  the  short-distance  traffic 
than  upon  long-distance  traffic,  and  that  the  latter  is  more 
remunerative  to  the  railway  companies  than  the  former,  the 
committee  decided  that  to  adopt  a  percentage  increase  onlv 
would  put  upon  the  long-distance  traffic  a  disproportionate 
share  of  the  increased  cost  of  shunting,  handling  and  cartage, 
.seeing  that  the  long-distance  traffic  carries  higher  actual 
rates.  It  was  decided  that  flat  rates  of  small  amount  should 
be  imposed  in  addition  to  a  percentage  increase  (which  will 
have  the  effect  of  increasing  short-distance  rates  in  a  greater 
proportion  than  long-distance  rates)  and  that  in  addition  an 
extra  charge  should  be  made  upon  rates  which  include  col- 
lection and  delivery,  deeming  this  right  in  consequence  of 
the  very  great  increase  which  has  taken  place  in  the  expense 
of  cartage. 

It  was  the  opinion  of  the  committee  that  the  higher  classes 
of  goods  should  in  fairness  bear  both  a  higher  flat  rate  and 
a  higher  percentage  of  increase  than  the  lower  classes  of 
goods.  As  an  instance,  it  was  pointed  out  that  the  value  of 
iron  ore  carried  at  Class  A*  rates  often  does  not  exceed  10s 
a  ton,  while  the  value  of  cotton  carried  at  Class  1  rates  is 
at  present  £200  per  ton. 

Increases  Recommended 

The  increases  recommended  by  the  committee,  and  which 
were  placed  in  effect  on  January  15,  are  as  follows: 

CI)     The   rates  and   charges   in   respect  of  merchandise   com- 

*The  diflferent  classifications  mentioned  in  tiiis  report  are,  in  general,  as 
t'olows: 

Class  A — Heavy  raw  materials,  such  as  ore,  coal,  etc. 

Cl.Tss  n — Raw    materials  of  higlier  p-rade,  such  as  hricks. 

Class  C — Semi-finish  materials,  svicli  as  iron  and  steel  castings,  girders, 
armor  and   boiler  plate,  all   prain  and  certain  vegetables. 

Classes  1  'o  5 — Finished  articles,  groceries,  machinery,  cloth,  hard- 
ware, etc. 
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prised  in  Class  A  as  regards  coal,  coke  and  patent  fuel,  by 
25  per  cent,  and  as  regards  other  goods  and  niinerals  in  Class  A 
by  30  per  cent,  toKiilier  in  each  case  with  a  Hat  rate  addition 
of  3d  per  ton,  irrespective  of  distance,  but  so  that  the  minimum 
addition  under  both  heads  be  not  less  than  6d  per  ton  and  the 
ma.ximuni  addition  be  not  more  than  2s  per  ton. 

(2)  The  rates  and  cliarges  in  respect  of  merchandise  com- 
prised in  Class  H  by  40  per  cent,  togcilier  with  a  Hat  rate  addi- 
tion of  3d  per  ton,  irrespective  of  distance,  but  so  that  the 
minimum  addition  under  both  heads  be  not  less  than  6d  and 
the  maximum  addition  be  not  more  than  3s  per  ton,  but  with 
the  further  addition  for  cartage  in  case  of  collection  and  delivery 
hereinafter  mentioned. 

(3)  The  rates  and  charges  in  respect  of  merchandise  com- 
prised in  Class  C  by  50  per  cent,  together  with  a  flat  rate  addi- 
tion of  6d  per  ton,  irrespective  of  distance,  and  with  the  further 
addition  for  cartage  in  case  of  collection  and  delivery  hereinafter 
mentioned. 

(4)  The  rates  and  charges  in  respect  of  merchandise  com- 
prised in  Classes  1  to  5  by  60  per  cent,  with  a  flat  rate  addition 
of  Is  per  ton,  irrespective  of  distance,  and  with  the  further 
addition  for  cartage  in  case  of  collection  and  delivery  herein- 
after mentioned. 

We  also  advise  and  recommend  that  where  the  rates  and 
charges  include  collection  and  delivery  or  collection  or  delivery 
the  respective  percentage  increases  and  flat  rate  additions  should 
be  made  upon  the  whole  of  the  rate  or  charge,  but  in  addition 
thereto,  there  should  be  charged  a  further  amount  of  Is  6d  in 
the  case  of  collection  only,  or  of  delivery  only,  and  of  3s  per 
ton  in  the  case  of  collection  and  delivery,  but  that  the  rebates 
allowed  in  cases  where  a  rate  includes  collection  and,  or,  deliv- 
ery, but  such  collection  or  delivery  is  not  in  fact  effected  by  the 
railway  company   should  be  equitably  readjusted. 

We  further  advise  and  recommend,  in  regard  to  the  rates  and 
charges  at  present  in  force. 

(5)  That  the  charge  for  rolling  stock  as  set  out  in  the  Gen- 
eral Railway  Classification  be  increased  by  60  per  cent. 

(6)  That  the  rates  and  charges  for  live  stock  conveyed  by 
goods  train  at  rates  "per  truck"  should  be  increased  by  60  per 
cent,  together  with  a  flat  rate  addition  of  Is  per  truck  or  part 
truck,  irrespective  of  distance. 

(7)  That  the  rates  and  charges  for  live  slock  conveyed  by 
goods  train  at  "head"  rates  should  be  increased  by  60  per  cent 
in  the  case  of  horses,  mules,  asses,  cattle,  calves,  sheep,  lambs, 
pigs,  goats  and  all  other  live  animals. 

(8)  That  the  charges  for  the  use  of  trucks  provided  by  the 
railway  companies  for  the  conveyance  of  merchandise,  when  the 
provision  of  trucks  is  not  included  in  the  rate  charged  for  con- 
veyance, should  be  increased  by  50  per  cent,  but  so  that  the 
minimum  total  charge  be  not  less  than  9d  per  ton. 

(9)  That  the  rates  and  charges  for  the  conveyance  by  goods 
train  of  carriages  of  every  description  included  in  the  carriage 
class  in  the  General  Railway  Classification  (not  being  a  carriage 
adapted  and  used  for  traveling  on  the  railway)  and  for  vans 
and  caravans  should  be  increased  by  60  per  cent,  with  a  flat  rate 
addition  in  the  case  of  vans  and  caravans,  irrespective  of  dis- 
tance, 2s  6d  per  vehicle. 

(10)  That  the  rates  and  charges  for  the  conveyance  of 
"small  parcels  by  merchandise  train"  (this  corresponds  to  express 
service  in  the  United  States)  as  defined  by  Part  VI  of  the 
Railway  Rates  and  Charges  Order  Confirmation  Acts,  1891  and 
1892,  be  increased  to  such  an  extent  that  the  rates  chargeable 
shall  be  100  per  cent  greater  than  the  rates  now  charged  imder 
the  general  Railway  Classification  of  Goods  "Scale  of  Charges 
for  Small  Parcels  by  Merchandise  Trains,"  but  in  other  respects 
remain  subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  said  Part  VI. 

(11)  That  the  rates  and  charges  for  the  conveyance  whether 
by  goods  train  or  passenger  train  of  "returned  empties"  be  in- 
creased by  100  per  cent  with  the  provision  that  where  the 
"returned  empties"  are  sent  in  consignments  amounting  to  a 
truck  load,  the  increase  shall  be  only  50  per  cent  when  consigned 
from  one  consignor  to  one  consignee. 

(12)  That  the  present  rates  and  charges  for  parcels  and 
goods  by  passenger  train,  including  perishable  merchandise  of 
the  nature  specified  in  Part  V  of  the  Railway  Rates  and  Charges 
Order  Confirmation  Acts,  1891  and  1892,  be  increased  by  50  per 
cent,  subject  to  the  exceptions  and  qualifications  hereafter  men- 
tioned, and  that  the  charges  for  cloak  room  services  for  parcels 
be  increased  so  that  the  minimum  charge  be  2d. 


(13)  'I'liat  ilie  arrangements  with  the  postmaster-general  for 
the  division  of  the  receipts  for  goods  sent  by  parcel  post  be  so 
modified  that  the  railway  companies  receive  55  per  cent  of  the 
lotal  of  such  receipts,  including  the  increased  receipts  under  the 
revised  rates  for  parcel  post  adopted  in  1915.  If  necessary,  legis- 
lative authority  should  be  obtained  to  modify  the  provisions  of 
Section  2,  Sub-section  2  of  the  Post  Oflfice  and  Telegraph  Act, 
I'.'IS,  which  excludes  from  the  operation  of  the  Post  Office 
I'arcel  Act,  1882,  any  increase  in  the  rates  of  postage  for  parcels 
made  after  the  passing  of  the  Act  of  1915. 

(14)  That  the  contracts  with  the  post  office  for  the  convey- 
ance of  mails  should  be  revised  so  that  the  charges  made  by  the 
railway  companies  should  be  increased  by  60  per  cent.  The 
recommendations  numbered  13  and  14  may  no  doubt  make  nec- 
essary certain  readjustments  of  postal  rates  by  the  postmaster- 
general  which  may  require  parliamentary  sanction,  and  it  may 
be  necessary  to  delay  carrying  them  into  effect  until  these  are 
made. 

(15)  That  any  rates  and  charges  for  the  conveyance  of  goods 
or  merchandise  whether  by  goods  train  or  passenger  train  not 
included  in  the  foregoing  recommendations  should  be  increased 
by  60  per  cent. 

(16)  In  regard  to  the  rates  and  charges  for  the  conveyance 
of  the  goods  and  merchandise  hereinafter  mentioned,  notwith- 
standing anything  contained  in  the  foregoing  recommendations, 
we  advise: — 

(o)  That  no  increase  be  made  on  the  rates  and  charges  in 
respect  of  manure  in  bulk  or  packed  manure,  basic 
slag  or  lime  for  agricultural  purposes. 

(fc)  That  the  rates  and  charges  for  the  conveyance  by 
passenger  train  of  fruit,  vegetables,  eggs,  butter, 
cream,  soft  cheese  and  poultry,  but  not  including 
hot  house  produce,  be  increased  by  25  per  cent  only. 

(c)  That    the   rates    and   charges    for    the    conveyance   by 

goods  train  of  potatoes  in  Class  C,  vegetables  and 
roots  in  Class  C,  fruit,  and  hay  and  straw,  in  lots 
of  two  tons  and  upwards,  be  increased  by  25  per 
cent  only,  plus  the  flat  rate  and  cartage  charges 
above  recommended,  the  rates  and  charges  for  con- 
signments of  less  than  two  tons  being  increased  in 
the  manner  hereinbefore  recommended  for  the  re- 
spective classes  in  which  they  fall. 

(d)  That  no  increase  be  made  in  the  rates  and  charges  in 

respect  of  milk. 

To  give  an  idea  of  how  these  flat  rate  additions  to  the 
percentage  increases  affect  the  lower  rate  charges,  and  like- 
wise the  short-distance  traffic,  the  following  table  has  been 
prepared  showing  the  percentage  increases  to  existing  rates 
of  varying  amounts,  as  given  in  the  rate  book: 

Class   A  Gass    B  Class    C  Classes  1  to  5 

(Increased  by  (Increased  by  (Increased  by  (Increased  by 

30   per   cent  40   per  cent  50  per  cent  60   per  cent 

Rates   in          plus   a   flat  plus   a  flat  plus   a   flat  plus    a    flat 

Rate   Book        rate  of  3d)  rate  of  3d)  rate   of   6d)  rate   of    I») 

(Shilling^)          (per   cent)  (per  cent)  (per  cent)  (per  cent) 

1 58  66  100  158 

2 42  54  75  108 

3 39  47  66  94 

4 35  46  62  85 

5 3.S  AS  60  80 

10 20  ,(0  55  70 

20 10  15  5i  65 

30 7  10  52  63 

40 5                         7.5  51  63 

50 4                         6  51  62 

100 2  3  ^  50.5  61 

Note;  In  addition  to  the  above  increases  there  is  an  additional  charge 
of  Is  6d  per  ton   for  collection  or  delivery. 

The  increase  in  revenue  to  be  derived  from  the  new  rates 
is  distributed  roughly  as  follows:  Class  A,  2  per  cent;  Class 
B,  4  per  cent;  Class  C,  18  per  cent;  Classes  1  to  15,  41  per 
cent;  coal,  coke  and  patent  fuel  (excluding  locomotive  coal), 
17  per  cent;  freight  by  passenger  train,  8.9  per  cent;  Irish 
traffic  not  previously  considered,  3  per  cent;  small  parcels  not 
previously  considered.  3  per  cent;  and  mails,  1.5  per  cent. 

The  attention  of  the  committee  was  called  to  the  impor- 
tance of  not  making  any  recommendations  which  would 
prejudicially  affect  agriculture  and  the  supply  of  home-grown 
food,  and  it  gave  careful  attention  to  this  problem,  taking 
counsel  with  the  representatives  of  that  industry.     The  diffi- 
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culties  of  making  recommendations  on  this  point  were  great, 
seeing  that  very  few  articles  are  solely  used  by  farmers  and 
agriculturists,  and  that  even  agricultural  produce  at  an  early 
stage  becomes  an  ordinary  article  of  commerce  in  which  the 
trader  rather  than  the  farmer  is  interested.  The  committee, 
however,  made  certain  recommendations  as  to  modification 
in  regard  to  increase  in  the  case  of  traffic  in  which  the  agri- 
culturist is  specially  interested.  One  of  the  many  difficulties 
by  which  it  was  faced  was  the  fact  that  almost  all  forms  of 
agricultural  produce  are  imported  as  well  as  home  grown, 
and  that  it  is  well  nigh  impossible  to  distinguish  in  the  mat- 
ter of  rates  on  the  ground  of  the  place  of  origin  of  the  goods 
carried. 

During  the  war  land  under  cultivation  suffered  heavily 
from  the  shortage  of  fertilizers  and  manures,  and  for  that  rea- 
son no  increases  were  made  on  this  material. 

Goods  by  Passenger  Train 

The  problem  of  the  increases  to  be  made  in  the  rates  for 
the  carriage  of  goods  by  passenger  train  differs  somewhat 
from  that  as  to  merchandise  by  goods  train.  Already  in  the 
years  1916,  1918  and  1919  increases  had  been  made  in  some 
of  the  rates  as  follows: 

(^n  an  Average. 

1.  In    the    general    parcels   scale 20       per  cent  in  1918. 

2-.  In  the  owner's  risk  scale  of  rates 24        per  cent  in  1918. 

3.  On  sewing  machines,  bicycles,  bath  chairs,  etc.  53       per  cent  in  1919. 

4.  On  caravans 45       per  cent  in  1919. 

5.  On  bullion  and  specie  80       per  cent  in  1919. 

6.  On  carriages    80       per  cent  in  1919. 

7.  On    motor    cars 60       per  cent  in  1919. 

8.  On   motor  cycles,   motor   tricycles 33'A  per  cent  in  1919. 

9.  On  horses  and  mules 25        per  cent  in  1916. 

10.  On  live  stock  in  guard's  van 20       per  cent  in   1919. 

11.  In  cartage  charges  on  S.  to  S  traffic 33H   Per  cent  in  1919. 

Of  the  traffic  by  passenger  train  the  great  bulk  falls  under 
five  heads: — 

1  and  2.     General  parcels  and  owner's  risk  rates  55  per  cent  of  total. 

3.  Milk     7  J^  per  cent  of  total. 

4.  Perishable  goods  exceptional  and  special  rates  27  per  cent  of  total. 

5.  Newspapers    5  per  cent  of  total. 

94^   per  cent 

The  committee  considered  whether  the  increase  in  these 
rates  should  be  based  upon  the  existing  rates  (t.  e.,  after  the 
increases  made  since  the  commencement  of  the  war)  or  upon 
the  rates  in  force  before  those  increases  were  made.  It  found 
that  those  increases  had  removed  many  anomalies  and  that 
to  return  to  pre-war  rates  as  the  basis  of  increase  would 
restore  such  anomalies,  and  thus  the  committee  recommended 
that  the  increases  should  be  made  upon  the  rates  now  in  force, 
but  should  be  at  a  lower  rate  than  it  would  have  recom- 
mended had  the  increase  been  based  on  pre-war  rates. 

Insofar  as  it  can  be  determined,  the  increase  in  the  rates 
for  goods  by  passenger  train  vdll  be  sufficient  to  prevent  the 
transfer  of  traffic  from  goods  trains  to  passenger  trains. 

Sir  Eric  Geddes  Comments  on  the  Rates 

Shortly  after  the  rates  were  placed  into  effect  Sir  Eric 
Geddes,  the  Minister  of  Transport,  commented  on  them  at  a 
dinner  given  at  the  Cambridge  Chamber  of  Commerce.  In 
speaking  of  the  necessity  for  the  increase,  he  stated  that 
whereas  the  pre-war  wage  bill  of  the  railways  was  £47,000,- 
000,  the  new  permanent  adjustments  which  had  recently  been 
granted,  together  with  other  adjustments,  including  the  in- 
creased wages  and  shorter  hours  that  have  been  granted, 
increased  the  cost  of  the  labor  bill  to  £63,000,000,  or  134  per 
cent.  He  said:  "As  the  cost  of  living  falls  and  economies 
(in  railway  operation)  are  effected  and  we  get  unified  con- 
trol and  improved  conditions,  you  may  look  for  reduced  rates 
and  fares.  If  the  railways  are  prudently  managed  and  trade 
continues  to  improve,  you  may  look  to  a  reduction  on  the 
present  high  rates  that  have  been  imposed  of  necessity." 

Americ.'iNization  classes  have  been  started  at  the  Schenectady 
plant  of  the  American  Locomotive  Works  under  the  direction 
of  George  Buys. 


Annual  Report,  Division  of  Purchases 

MURE  THAN  A  BILLION  DOLLARS  was  Spent  through  the 
Division  of  Purchases  of  the  United  States  Railroad 
Administration  during  the  first  10  months  of  1919  in 
obtaining  materials  for  the  railroads  under  government  con- 
trol, according  to  the  report  of  Director  Henry  B.  Spencer 
of  the  division  to  Director  General  Hines.  The  report  listed 
the  value  of  material  bought  for  the  railroads  as  follows: 

Fuel  $403,815,632 

Rail  60,764,970 

Cross  ties    108,232,363 

Other  material    -568,119,009 

Total      $1,140,931,974 

"The  needs  of  various  railroads  for  material  to  the  value 
of  nearly  $19,000,000,"  the  report  continued,  "have  been 
supplied  by  the  transfer  of  the  material  from  other  railroads 
having  excessive  stocks,  and  the  money  actually  spent  has 
been  thereby  reduced  by  that  amount.  Scrap  material  to  the 
value  of  more  than  $47,000,000  has  been  disposed  of  during 
the  10  months.  The  excessive  stocks  of  material  held  by  the 
railroads  as  a  result  of  war  conditions  have  been  reduced  by 
about  $54,000,000  during  the  six  months  following  April  1, 
1919,  when  the  stocks  had  reached  their  highest  point,  and 
a  still  further  decrease  of  approximately  $35,000,000  is  anti- 
cipated by  the  end  of  the  year. 

"Practically  with  the  beginning  of  the  year  the  War  Indus- 
tries Board  and  the  Fuel  Administration  suspended  their 
control  of  prices  and  the  allocation  of  the  various  products, 
the  result  of  which  was  an  immediate  increase  in  the  cost  of 
some  commodities,  notably  forest  products,  and  a  moderate 
decrease  in  the  cast  of  fuel  and  steel  products. 

"Entirely  new  and  different  problems  were  presented  by 
the  termination  of  hostilities  late  in  the  preceding  year,"  the 
report  said.  "Efforts  were  directed  to  the  curtailing  of  pur- 
chases wherever  it  could  be  done  without  working  hardship 
or  injury  to  the  manufacturing  interests  whose  war-time  pro- 
grams had  been  completely  upset  and  to  the  reduction  of  the 
abnormally  large  stocks  of  material  which  had  been  accumu- 
lated by  the  railroads  as  a  war-time  necessity.  No  new  equip- 
ment was  purchased  by  the  division  during  the  year,  but  it 
has  been  busily  engaged  in  seeing  that  the  material  required 
for  building  the  cars  and  locomotives  contracted  for  last  year 
was  furnished  and  the  work  pushed  to  completion  as  rapidly 
as  the  circimistances  permitted. 

"During  the  year  (up  to  and  including  December  9,  1919) 
1,103  locomotives  have  been  completed  and  75,235  freight 
cars  of  all  types  have  been  received  and  put  in  service.  Dur- 
ing the  year  240,000  tons  of  new  rails  were  contracted  for  at 
an  approximate  cost  of  $1,125,000  and  1,047,000  tons  were 
delivered  on  contracts  previously  made." 

Discussing  the  coal  situation,  the  report  recommended  the 
continuance  of  government  control  of  coal  prices  and  dis- 
tribution, and  said: 

"The  reduced  consumption  of  coal,  due  to  the  decreased 
demand  for  the  manufacture  of  war  materials,  in  the  early 
months  of  the  year  led  to  a  partial  stagnation  in  the  coal 
industry  an(^  a  falling  market,  and  contracts  which  expired 
generally  on  March  31  were  renewed  at  prices  which  aver- 
aged about  13.5  per  cent  less  than  were  paid  during  1918. 
The  competitive  conditions  which  were  restored  by  the  sus- 
pension of  price  regulation  by  the  Fuel  Administration  also 
resulted  in  a  material  shifting  of  the  sources  of  the  railroad 
supply,  which  was  the  subject  of  some  discussion,  but  which 
gradually  brought  about  a  more  normal  distribution  of  the 
product. 

"The  policy  of  accumulating  a  storage  supply  during  the 
summer  as  a  stimulation  to  the  industry  and  an  insurance 
against  an  increased  winter  demand  was  generally  inaug- 
urated and  carried  out  as  well  as  conditions  permitted. 

"The  equal  car  distribution  rule  acted  to  prevent  the  stor- 
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inj»  of  .some  coal  tliat  would  otliorwisc  liavc  l)cen  obtained, 
and  some  railroads  founil  dilTuulty  in  regulatinj^  their  supply 
on  this  account. 

"More  than  1,200  contracts  for  coal  have  been  negotiated 
during  tiie  year,  covering  approximately  14.S ,000,000  tons,  60 
per  cent  of  which  expire  on  Manh  M,  1920,  and  40  per  cent 
at  later  dates,  and  all  of  which  the  railroad  corporations  have 
agreed  to  assume  at  the  expiration  of  federal  control. 

"The  general  strike  of  the  mine  workers  on  November  1 
resulted  in  the  Fuel  Administrator  again  taking  charge  of 
the  situation  and  revoking  the  suspension  of  his  previous 
orders  regarding  coal  prices  and  priorities. 

"At  his  request  and  acting  by  his  authority,  the  Railroad 
.\dministration  undertook  the  distribution  of  the  available 
supply,  and  this  work  was  placed  in  charge  of  the  director  of 
this  division." 

The  report  outlined  the  organization  and  work  of  the  Cen- 
tral Coal  Committee  in  handling  the  coal  strike  situation, 
and  pointed  out  that  special  measures  will  prol)ahly  be  neces- 
sary to  restore  the  railroad  coal  reserves  depleted  during  the 
jieriod  of  shortage  due  to  the  strike. 

"In  order  to  prevent  a  further  depletion  of  the  railroad 
stocks,"  the  report  said,  "it  will  be  necessary  for  the  railroads 
to  obtain  larger  shipments  for  current  needs  than  would  other- 
wise have  been  necessarj-. 

"It  would  seem  desirable  that  the  Central  Coal  Committee 
should  continue  to  exercise  authoritative  control  of  the  dis- 
tribution of  all  coal  until  this  condition  has  been  corrected 
and  the  production  has  reached  a  point  adequate  to  supply 
all  demands. 

"It  is  also  important,  if  the  railroad  fuel  supply  is  to  be 
adequately  protected  during  the  winter,  that  the  establish- 
ment for  a  maximum  price  by  governmental  authority  and  the 
rules  of  the  Fuel  Administration  w'ith  respect  to  priority  of 
shipments  in  the  distribution  of  the  product  .should  be  con- 
tinued for  at  least  60  day?  and  longer  if  it  should  seem 
desirable  at  the  expiration  of  that  period.  All  present  indi- 
cations point  to  an  excessive  demand  for  both  export  and 
domestic  consumption,  due  to  the  depletion  of  accumulated 
stocks  as  well  as  to  possible  shortage  of  the  car  supply,  and 
unless  the  price  is  controlled  and  the  shippers  are  obliged  to 
recognize  the  priority  of  the  railroad  requirements  it  would 
appear  that  the  current  needs  of  the  railroads  could  be  met 
only  with  the  greatest  difficulty  and  at  the  expense  of  the 
diversion  of  commercial  .shipments  in  many  cases." 

The  Forest  Products  section  of  the  Division  of  Purchases 
reported  that  the  Railroad  Administration  policy  as  to  pro- 
duction and  distribution  of  cross-ties  inaugurated  in  1918 
has  been  successfully  continued,  but  that  uncertainty  as  to 
conditions  which  will  prevail  after  the  expiration  of  federal 
control  had  seriously  retarded  tie  production  during  the  past 
60  days. 

"The  production  during  the  first  10  months  of  the  year," 
the  report  said,  "has  been  84,525,341  ties  of  all  grades,  as 
compared  with  77,474,983  for  the  year  1918.  The  local  pro- 
duction on  railroads  which  have  heretofore  depended  more 
or  less  on  securing  their  supply  from  the  terrifbries  of  other 
lines  has  been  stimulated  to  a  remarkable  extent.  Some  pre- 
viously dependent  railroads  have  been  made  wholly  self- 
supporting,  and  the  production  on  the  average  line  of  this 
class  has  been  increased  approximately  100  per  cent,  reduc- 
ing their  demands  on  the  exporting  roads  and  conserving 
transportation. 

"The  distribution  of  the  supply  has  involved  the  transfer 
from  one  region  to  another  during  the  10  months  of  21,978,- 
556  ties. 

"In  sympathy  with  the  increase  in  price  of  all  grades 
of  lumber,  the  prices  of  cross-ties  advanced  during  the 
year  from  an  average  of  65  cents  each  to  an  average  of 
80  cents  each,  an  increase  of  23  per  cent.     The  control  of 


the  iiisjH-ction  by  this  division,  resulting  in  a  uniform  appli- 
cation of  the  standard  .specifications  for  all  ties  produced, 
has  materially  improved  the  quality  of  the  ties  received,  so 
that  tlie  inc  rease  in  the  price  ])aid  for  the  ties  has  been  par- 
tially compensated  for  in  the  better  grade  of  ties  which  have 
i)i'en  ol)tained.  The  sttnks  on  hand  have  gradually  increased 
during  the  year,  and  on  Novcmi)er  1  there  were  about  14,- 
600,000  more  ties  availal)le  than  at  the  beginning  of  the 
year,  which  is  fairly  good  evidence  that  the  current  necessi- 
ties have  been  well  cared  for." 

The  Forest  Products  Section  controlled  practically  the 
entire  operation  of  timber-treating  plants,  the  report  said. 
The  output  of  treated  ties  for  the  vear  was  estimated  at 
35,000,000,  as  again.st  30,609,209  during  1918. 

Discussing  the  work  of  the  Stores  Section  of  the  Division 
of  Purchases  in  caring  for,  distributing  and  accounting  for 
the  material  carried  in  stock  by  the  railroads  the  report  reads 
as  follows : 

"Immediate  attention  was  given  to  reducing  so  far  as  pos- 
sible the  abnormally  large  stocks  of  material  on  all  railroads 
which  had  been  accumulated  during  the  war  period,  and 
arrangements  were  made  for  the  transfer  of  surplus  stocks 
of  material  from  one  railroad  to  another,  so  as  to  make  the 
best  use  of  all  material  on  hand  and  avoid  the  purchase  of 
additional  quantities.  During  the  first  10  months  of  the 
year  the  value  of  material  transferred  in  this  manner  has 
been  $18,739,597,  and  its  use  has  prevented  the  necessity  for 
additional  purchases  of  that  amount." 

Anticipating  the  termination  of  the  federal  control  of  the 
roads,  the  report  said: 

"In  anticipation  of  the  termination  of  federal  control, 
instructions  have  been  sent  to  the  regional  directors  outlining 
an  arrangement  under  which  the  various  railroad  corpora- 
tions will  agree  to  assume  liability  for  all  material  and  sup- 
plies which  may  be  shipped  after  the  termination  of  federal 
control  on  outstanding  current  orders,  the  delivery  of  which 
has  not  been  completed,  and  providing  for  the  cancellation  of 
the  undelivered  portion  of  such  orders  which  the  railroad 
corporations  are  not  willing  to  assume  liability  for,  thus 
relieving  the  director  general  from  any  responsibility  for 
materials  or  supplies  delivered  after  the  termination  of  fed- 
eral control." 


f'holo  Copyright  by  Underwood  &  Underwood.  N.   Y. 

Steel  Armored  Cars  Recently  Built  for  the  Mexican  Railways 
for  Use  in  Bandit  Infested  Country 
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The  annual  compensation  to  be  paid  by  the  government 
to  the  Delaware  &  Hudson,  including  subsidiary  companies, 
as  fixed  in  the  contract  which  has  just  been  executed  by  the 
director  general  is  $7,480,204;  and  that  paid  to  the  Pittsburgh, 
Cincinnati,  Chicago  &  St.  Louis  is  $11,334,023. 

As  a  tribute  to  E.  P.  Ripley,  president  of  the  Atchison, 
Topeka  &  Santa  Fe,  who  died  at  Santa  Barbara,  Cal.,  on 
February  4,  activities  on  the  entire  Santa  Fe  system  ceased 
on  February  6  from  12  o'clock  to  12:05  o'clock  (Pacific  time), 
the  time  at  which  Mr.  Ripley's  funeral  services  began. 

Following  the  initial  session  of  the  annual  convention  of 
the  American  Concrete  Pipe  Association,  which  will  be  held 
at  the  Great  Northern  hotel  and  the  rooms  of  the  Western 
Society  of  Engineers,  Chicago,  on  February  20  and  21,  the 
convention  will  divide  into  two  sections  to  consider  drain 
tile  and  concrete  pipe  respectively.  J.  E.  Moody,  chief  engi- 
neer of  the  Massey  Concrete  Products  Corporation,  Chicago, 
will  be  in  charge  of  the  meetings  of  the  concrete  pipe  division. 

The  American  Association  of  Engineers  will  hold  its  sec- 
ond annual  railroad  conference  at  the  Congress  hotel,  Chi- 
cago, on  March  15.  W.  W.  K.  Sparrow,  chief  engineer  of  the 
Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  Railway  Company,  will  act 
as  chairman  of  the  morning  session  of  the  conference. 
Among  the  topics  which  will  be  discussed  are:  the  Associa- 
tion's work  in  the  railroad  field  during  1919;  plans  for  future 
railroad  work;  the  organization  and  function  of  railroad 
sections;   and   the   Association's  railroad   salary   schedule. 

Sleeping  car  porters  on  the  Canadian  Pacific  are  to  have 
their  pay  advanced  five  and  ten  dollars  a  month,  the  increases 
to  date  from  December  16,  in  accordance  with  the  recom- 
mendation of  a  board  of  conciliation  which  has  just  made  a 
report.  The  rates  are  to  be,  for  the  first  year  $75;  for  the 
second  year  $80  and  for  the  third  year  $85  a  month.  On 
observation  cars,  compartment  cars  and  buffet  cars  the  rates 
will  be  $92.50  a  month.  About  500  porters  will  receive  the 
benefit  of  this  advance. 

Numerous  reports  have  been  circulated  recently  to  the 
effect  that  the  Canadian  Pacific  was  contemplating  the  elec- 
trification of  its  lines.  E.  W.  Beatty,  president  of  the  road, 
in  speaking  of  the  reports  recently,  said,  "There  is  no  foun- 
dation for  the  statement  that  the  Canadian  Pacific  is  con- 
sidering the  electrification  of  its  system  as  a  whole.  The 
possibility  of  electrification  of  portions  of  the  line,  especially 
in  the  mountains,  is  always  before  us  and  it  would  seem  to 
be  both  feasible  and  practicable  when  traffic  conditions  war- 
rant it.  No  works  of  this  kind  are,  however,  in  immediate 
contemplation." 

The  compensation  board  appointed  by  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  to  adjust  the  dispute  between  the  Midland 
Valley  Raikoad  and  the  Railroad  Administration  as  to  the 
amount  of  the  just  compensation  that  should  be  paid  to  it  for 
the  use  of  its  property  during  federal  control  has  rendered  a  de- 
cision, in  the  foiTn  of  a  report  to  the  President,  that  it  is  entitled 
to  S765.679  per  annum,  or  approximately  the  amount  of  its  net 
railway  operating  income  for  the  calendar  year  1917,  whereas 
the  company  claimed  $1,050,000  and  the  Railroad  Administration 
had  offered  $530,000.  Its  standard  return  as  determined  under 
the  general  rule  would  have  been  $446,797. 

The  Western  Railway  Club  held  its  regular  monthly  meet- 
ing at  the  Hotel  Sherman,  Chicago,  on  February  16,  at  which 
a  paper  on  electric  arc  welding,  illustrated  by  lantern  slides, 
was  presented  by  W.  M.  Brady,  commercial  electrical  engi- 
neer of  the  General  Electric  Company,  Chicago.  This  paper 
was  substituted  for  one  on  "The  Railroad  Administration 
Wage  Agreement  with  the  Railway  Employees'  Department 


of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,"  which  was  to  have 
been  presented  by  Frank  McManamy,  assistant  director  of 
the  mechanical  department  of  the  Division  of  Operation  of 
the  United  States  Railroad  Administration.  Mr.  McManamy 
was  unavoidably  detained  in  Washington  and  it  is  expected 
that  he  will  present  his  paper  at  the  April  or  the  May  meet- 
ing of  the  club. 

Seven  railroad  systems  and  the  entire  Southwestern  region 
of  the  United  States  Railroad  Administration  are  now  co- 
operating with  the  National  Safety  Council  in  securing  the 
adoption  of  a  system  of  safety  instruction  in  public  schools 
throughout  the  territory  in  which  they  operate.  This  sys- 
tem, the  author  of  which  is  E.  C.  Payne,  was  described  in  the 
Railway  Age  of  January  13,  page  383.  The  roads  which  are 
now  co-operating  in  the  movement  are  the  Chicago  &  North 
Western,  the  Pennsylvania  (Eastern  Lines),  the  Duluth, 
Missabe  &  Northern,  the  Maine  Central,  the  Colorado  & 
Southern,  the  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe  and  the  Gulf,  Colo- 
rado &  Santa  Fe.  Representatives  of  these  roads  are  placing 
copies  of  a  booklet  describing  Payne's  plan  in  the  hands  of 
school  superintendents  in  each  city  in  their  respective  ter- 
ritories. 

Kansas  will  have  no  strike  of  railroad  workers  regardless 
of  any  disagreement  that  may  arise  as  a  result  of  the  pres- 
ent controversy  between  the  head  of  railroad  employees' 
unions  and  the  United  States  Railroad  Administration,  ac- 
cording to  Governor  Henry  J.  Allen  of  Kansas.  In  explain- 
ing the  situation  in  that  state  recently.  Governor  Allen  stated 
that  the  recently  enacted  state  anti-strike  and  anti-lockout 
legislation  in  which  is  included  a  Court  of  Industrial  Rela- 
tions, will  meet  any  emergency  which  may  arise  as  a  result 
of  the  present  controversy  and  that  this  fact  is  appreciated 
by  both  employees  and  employers.  Governor  Allen  added 
that  union  officers  in  Kansas  realize  the  effectiveness  of  this 
legislation  and  that  the  chairman  of  the  Kansas  strike  com- 
mittee of  the  Brotherhood  of  Maintenance  of  Way  Em- 
ployees and  Railway  Shop  laborers  has  asked  the  officers  of 
the  brotherhood  to  exclude  Kansas  from  any  strike  order 
that  may  be  promulgated. 

The  police  department  of  the  Wabash  Railroad  reports  for 
the  last  calendar  year  1,726  arrests,  of  which  116  were  for 
car  robberies,  36  for  stolen  property,  448  for  train  riding  and 
403  for  trespassing.  Of  the  persons  arrested  87  per  cent 
were  convicted  in  court,  a  slightly  higher  percentage  than 
in  1918,  when  the  number  of  arrests  was  a  little  smaller.  The 
total  amount  of  fines  paid  in  1919  was  $16,142  and  sentences 
to  the  penitentiary  aggregated  273  years.  G.  S.  Ward,  chief 
of  the  department,  reports  that  the  total  value  of  lost  or 
stolen  property  recovered  was  $148,276,  and  he  names  sixty 
different  commodities  or  articles  in  a  list  of  goods  recovered. 
The  chief  is  assisted  by  ten  captains,  twelve  lieutenants,  two 
sergeants  and  67  regular  patrolmen.  There  are,  besides 
these,  a  number  of  extra  watchmen,  but  it  has  been  impos- 
sible to  secure  all  of  the  watchmen  needed,  the  large  mills 
and  factories  along  the  road  offering  better  salaries  than  the 
railroad  pays.  The  cost  of  the  force  for  the  year  w^s  $183,- 
686,  or,  deducting  the  value  of  goods  recovered,  as  mentioned 
above,  a  net  cost  of  $135,410. 

American   Railroad  Association — Signal   Division 

The  regular  meeting  of  the  Signal  Division  of  the  .^nu'rican 
Railroad  Association  will  be  held  in  the  Congress  Hotel, 
Chicago,  on  Monday  and  Tuesday,  March  15  and  16.  The 
pamphlet  containing  reports  of  committees  to  be  considered 
at  this  meeting  will  be  mailed  by  the  secretary  on  Febru- 
ary 28. 
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Equipment  Trust  Plan  Agreed  To 


The  Railroad  .Xdniiiiistration  and  tlic  primiiial  railroad  com- 
panies liavc  adopted  tlie  plan  which  has  been  rcporicd  from  time 
to  time  as  the  negotiations  have  progressed  for  the  financing  of 
the   cell"* *    .^.--i..-«,i    I*..    *i...    ti„:t I     A  .1.. .:.>:... _„.:....  imo 

by  me;i 

installmci 

trustee. 


s  nave  aaopteci  tne  plan  wiiicii  nas  Decn  rcporicd  irom  tune 
ic  as  the  negotiations  have  progressed  for  the  financing  of 
[juipineiit  ordered  by  the  Railroad  Administration  in  1918 
eans  of  individual  equipment  trusts,  payable  in  15  aimual 
Imcnts,  with  the  Guaranty  Trust  Com|)any  of  New  York  as 


Wood   Preservers'  Association  Selects  Officers 

At  the  closing  session  of  the  American  Wood  Preservers'  As- 
sociation in  Chicago  on  February  12,  the  following  officers  were 
chosen  for  the  ensuing  year:  President,  A.  R.  Joyce,  Joyce- 
Watkins  Company,  Chicago;  first  vice-president,  C.  M.  Taylor, 
superintendent.  Port  Reading  Creosoting  Plant  (P.  &  R.  and 
C.  of  N.  J.),  Port  Reading,  Pa.;  second  vice-president,  V.  K. 
Hendricks,    assistant    chief    engineer,    St.    Louis-San    Francisco, 


inside  the  copper  outside  of  the  car,  which  was  a  regulation 
oil  tank.  Never  before  had  a  car  been  so  welcome  in  the 
yards,  :ind  the  word  soon  passed  around  to  all  departments. 

A  Wooden  Railroad 

The  United  States  has  a  railroad,  15  miles  long,  laid  with 
wooden  rails.  It  is  in  Alaska  and  extends  from  the  head  of 
navigation  on  the  Tolovana  river  up  to  some  gold  mines.  The 
owner  of  the  railroad,  O.  P.  Gaustad,  of  Fairbanks,  tells  a  re- 
porter that  his  single  locomotive,  which  is  an  automobile,  made 
by  Dodge  Brothers  in  1916,  has  done  very  profitable  work 
throughout  tjic  last  two  seasons.  The  principal  traffic  of  this 
rilroad  consists  of  logs  which  are  carried  from  the  river  up  to  a 
swamill  half  way  to  the  upper  terminus  of  the  line,  and  lumber 
from  the  sawmill  to  the  mines.  The  automobile  has  flanged 
wheels  and  hauls  three  cars  at  a  time.  Under  favorable  circum- 
stances this  motor  hauls  six  tons  of  lading.    For  ordinary  sup- 


Railway  Revenues  and  Expenses  for  December  and  Year  1919 

The  Interstate  Commerce  C"ommission  has  issued  the  usual  compilations,  subject  to  revision,  from  reports  of  revenues  and 
expenses  of  Class  I  roads  and  17  switching  and  terminal  companies.  The  gross  revenues  for  the  month  amounted  to  $453,288,918 
and  for  the  year  to  $5,184,230,244.    The  details  are  shown  in  the  large  table: 

R.MLWAY   GROSS   AND   NET   EARNINGS   DECEMBER  AND   YEAR   1919 

December  •  Calendar  year 


Per  mile  of  road  operated 


Per  mile,  road  oper. 


Item  1919 

Average   number   miles   operated 234,138.53 

Revenues — 

Dollars 

Freight     303,594,738 

Passenger     99,897,295 

Mail   9.712,615 

Express      16,042,670 

All    other    transportation 11,104,768 

Incidental    12,098.144 

Joint  facility— Cr 1 ,035,020 

Joint  facility— Dr 196,332 

Railway    operating    revenues 453,288,918 

Expenses — 

Maintenance  of  way  and  structures 63,906.960 

Maintenance    of   equipment 117,149,081 

Traffic    4,631,776 

Transportation     213,875,400 

Miscellaneous    operations     4,463.927 

General     11,192,636 

Transportation    for    investment — Cr 604.024 

Railway    operating    expenses 414.615,756 

Net  revenue   from   railway   operations....  38.673.162 

Railway    tax    accruals     (excluding    "War 

Taxes"1     : 22,175,921 

Uncollectible    railway   revenues 107,170 

Railway    operating    income 16,390,071 

Equipment  rents  (Dr.   Balance) 1,752.198 

Joint    facility   rent    (Dr.    Balance) 1,856.531 

Net   of   items   22,   23   and   24 12,781.342 

Ratio  of  operating  expenses   to   operating 

revenues    per    cent  91.47 


1918 
234,028.98 


1919 


1918 


Dollars 

309,727,496 

92,965,31S 

4,608,339 

12,860,944 

10,407,808 

10,469,191 

579,588 

164,049 

441,454,632 


70,347,728 

109,012,348 

3,324,247 

201,109,965 

3,507,969 

10,085,655 

919,047 


Dollars 
1,297 


1919 
233,991.80 


41 
69 
47 
52 


1,936 


273 
500 


914 
19 
48 


Dollars 
1,323 
397 
20 
55 
44 
45 


396.468,865, 

44.985,767 

1  771 
165 

14.883,196 
65,035 

95 

30,037,536 

70 

2,028,266 
595,340 

7 

27,413,930 

55 

301 
466 


859 

15 


1.694 
192 


Dollars 

3,556.734,573 

1,178,119,954 

57,441,223 

127,663.836 

126,928,774 

132,206,651 

7,300,115 

2.164.892 


1918 
234,305.14 


Dollars 

3,458,190,626 

1,032,671,429 

53,563,162 

126.231,839 

126,536,226 

125,148,669 

6,012,987 

1,760.981 


5,184,230.244       4,926,593,957 


778,105,318 

1,232,701,638 

47,537.552 

2,193,264.002 

48,972,187 

.25,436,777 

6,028.724 

4.419,988,750 

764,241,494 


199,193,698 
917,570 


656,600,508 

1,110,270,700 

48.740,756 

2.056,478,949 

38,851,289 

112.319,160 

6,060.861 

4.017.209,501 

909,384,456 


186,966,159 
614,726 


564,130,226  721,803,571 


Dollars 

15,200 

5,035 

246 

546 

542 

565 

31 


3,326 

5,268 

203 

9,373 

210 

536 

26 

18,890 


22,411 


Dollars 

14,759 

4,407 

229 

539 

540 

534 

26 


2,802 

4,739 

208 

8,777 

166 

479 

26 


32,598,295 

15,738,644 


515,793,287 
85.2 


15,118,119 
13,574,282 


140 
67 


17,145 
3,881 


2,958 


St.  Louis,  Mo.;  secretary-treasurer,  F.  J.  Angier,  superintendent 
of  timber  preservation  Baltimore  &  Ohio,  Baltimore,  Md. ;  mem- 
bers of  executive  committee,  John  Foley,  forester,  Pennsylvania 
Railroad,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  and  W.  H.  Grady,  general  superin- 
tendent, American  Creosoting  Company,  Louisville,  Ky.  San 
Francisco  was  selected  as  the  place  for  the  next  annual  meeting. 

Perils  of  Prohibition 

According  to  the  Springfield  (Mass.)  Republican,  20  em- 
ployees of  the  Boston  &  Albany  at  its  West  Springfield  yard 
had  to  be  carried  home  in  trucks  last  Sunday  night  because 
of  a  car  of  wine  stopped  there  for  repairs.  It  was  a  tank 
car,  filled  with  7,000  gallons  of  sherry,  and  the  "party"  held 
to  celebrate  its  presence  was  participated  in  by  about  40  men. 
The  car  was  consigned  to  Louis  K.  Liggett,  Roxbury,  Mass. 
Some  of  the  repairmen,  with  a  judicious  sense  of  smell,  detected 
its  cargo,  and  the  party  followed.  The  top  was  pried  off 
and  buckets  and  milk  pails  lowered  into  the  wooden  container 


plies  from  the  river  to  the  mines  the  freight  rate  is  $3  per  IW 
ib.  During  the  past  season  the  motor  traveled  six  thousand 
miles,  sometimes  making  eight  trips  a  day. 

Associated  General  Contractors  of  America 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Associated  General  Contractors 
of  America  will  be  held  at  the  Hotel  Morrison,  Chicago,  on 
February  18  and  19,  in  conjunction  with  a  national  conference 
on  construction.  The  sessions  of  the  annual  meeting  will 
be  held  in  the  mornings  and  the  sessions  of  the  national 
conference  on  construction  in  the  afternoons  of  these  days. 
On  February  19  three  sessions  of  the  conference  will  be  held, 
one  of  which  will  be  devoted  to  a  discussion  of  ''A  National 
Department  of  Public  Works,"  and  "The  Disposition  of  the 
Railroads."  This  meeting,  which  will  be  conducted  by  the 
Public  Works  and  Railroad  Contractors'  Division  of  the 
National  Conference,  wili  be  addressed  by  Samuel  O.  Dunn, 
editor   of   the  Railway  Age,   W.   H.   Finley,   president   of   the 
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Chicago  &  North  Western  Railway  Company,  and  Richard 
Waterman,  secretary  of  the  Railroad  Committee  of  the 
United  States  Chamber  of  Commerce.  At  this  session  also 
M.  O.  Leighton,  chairman  of  the  National  Public  Works 
Department  Association,  Washington,  and  Frank  I.  Bennett, 
director  of  the  Illinois  State  Department  of  Public  Works 
and  Buildings,  will  talk  on  "A  National  Department  of  Public 
Works,"  and  William  B.  King,  of  the  firm  of  King  &  King, 
attorneys,  Washington,  will  talk  on  "Washington  Affairs." 
The  annual  dinner  will  be  held  on  Thursday  evening  with 
Major-General  Leonard  Wood  as  the  principal  speaker. 

Cape  to  Cairo 

Cecil  Rhodes's  dream  of  a  Cape-io-Cairo  line  is  coming  true 
in  more  ways  than  one.  An  air  route  from  Egypt  to  Cape  Town 
is  now  open.  British  surveyors  and  engineers  have  toiled  for  a 
year  to  explore  and  plan  the  route.  Three  parties  of  officers  and 
men  were  assigned  to  as  many  section.  They  collected  informa- 
tion, established  aerodromes  and  landing  places  at  intervals  of 
200  miles  or  less,  and  laid  in  gasolene  and  other  stores.  Some 
aerodromes  had  to  be  cut  from  dense  jungle  where  thousands  of 
trees  required  felling.  Ant-hills  reaching  25  feet  in  height  had 
to  be  carried  away  in  baskets.  For  one  aerodrome  in  Northern 
Rhodesia  700  natives  worked  five  months  to  remove  25,000  tons 
of  soil. 

The  length  of  the  route,  measuring  by  the  lines  of  railroad, 
steamer  and  ground  transport  is  6,223  miles,  and  at  ordinary 
speed  a  journey  would  consume  from  59  to  75  days.  The  dis- 
tance by  the  aerial  line  is  only  5,200  miles,  and  under  favorable 
conditions  an  airplane  should  cover  it  in  52  hours'  flying  time. 
If  the  airman  flew  8  hours  a  day,  he  could  make  the  trip  in  a 
week.  In  a  few  years,  realizing  Cecil  Rhodes's  dream,  complete 
rail  and  steamer  connection  will  be  established.  The  railway  to 
Cape  Town  now  runs  up  well  into  the  Belgian  Congo,  about  2,000 
miles,  and  there  is  uninterrupted  rail  and  steamer  communication 
from  Cairo  south  to  Rejaf,  over  2,400  miles.  But  steam  travel 
will  always  be  slow  compared  with  air.  From  Cairo  to  Rejaf 
now  takes  18  days. 

Perils  cannot  be  disregarded.  In  the  central  zone  especially, 
heavy  jungles  make  landing  at  other  than  the  prepared  spots 
almost  impossible;  water  is  hard  to  find;  tsetse  flies  and  wild 
beasts  abound.  But  the  fact  that  the  line  should  have  been  so 
quickly  laid  out  and  tested  is  a  promise  that  difficulties  will, 
literally,  be  surmounted. — New  York  Evening  Post. 


Record  Coal  Movement 

In  spite  of  the  repeatedly  unfavorable  weather  conditions  in 
extended  portions  of  the  country  and  the  serious  dislocation  of 
coal  cars  due  to  the  necessity  for  moving  coal  all  the  way  from 
the  east  to  the  west  during  the  coal  strike,  reports  show  that 
more  bituminous  coal  was  produced  and  transported  during  the 
month  of  January,  1920,  than  during  January  in  any  of  the  pre- 
ceding seven  years. 

The  figures  of  production  of  bituminous  coal,  including  coal 
coked,   for  January,  from   1913  to   1920,  follows : 

January,  1913 42,276,000  tons 

January,  1914 40,188,000  tons 

January,  1915 37,190,000  tons 

January,  1916 46,596,000  tons 

January,  1917 47,967,000  tons 

January,  1918 42,227,000  tons 

January,  1919 41,487,000  tons 

January,  1920 48,732,000  tons 

The  Geological  Survey,  in  its  last  weekly  report,  says :  "The 
causes  underlying  the  shortage  of  cars  east  of  the  Mississippi, 
with  the  exception  of  Alabama  and  Michigan,  were  three.  In 
the  first  place,  a  scarcity  of  cars  is  to  be  expected  during  the 
winter  months  in  years  of  active  demand.  Such  was  Ihe  ex- 
perience of  ihe  country  in  1917  and  1918,  and  had  it  not  been 
for  the  slump  in  demand,  the  experience  would  doubtless  have 
been  repeated  in  1919.  The  second  cause  is  found  in  the  ex- 
traordinary dislocation  of  transportation  necessitated  by  the 
strike.  Pennsylvania  coal  was  carried  as  far  west  as  Montana. 
The  double  difficulty  thus  created  was  rendered  acute  by  the 
most  severe  weather  conditions  that  have  occurred  since  the 
great  storms  of  December,  1917,  and  January,  1918.  Over  much 
of  the  country  from  the  Ohio  and  Tennessee  valleys  eastward 
to  the  coast,  precipitation  this  year  was  in  the  form  of  sleet,  and 
the  heavy  ice  coating  greatly  interfered  with  traffic." 
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The  Traffic  Club  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  will  hold  its  annual 
banquet  on  February  25,  at  the  Hotel  Winton,  Cleveland. 

The  Milwaukee  (Wis.)  Traffic  Club,  which  discontinued 
two  years  ago,  held  a  "revival"  meeting  on  February  7,  and 
re-elected  the  officers  who  were  in  office  at  the  time  of  its 
dissolution. 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Con;mission  has  issued  its  decision 
containing  specific  conclusions  as  to  the  rules  and  regulations  as 
well  as  rates  proposed  in  Perishable  Protective  Tariff  No.  1, 
issued  by  the  Railroad  Administration.  It  is  understood  that  its 
changes  are  so  extensive  as  to  prevent  the  tarifif  being  made 
effective  before  the  expiration  of  federal  control. 

The  Panama  Canal,  according  to  the  report  of  the  governor  of 
the  Canal  Zone  for  the  month  of  December,  enjoyed  in  that 
month  the  largest  traffic  in  its  history,  the  number  of  vessels 
passing  through  being  260;  net  tonnage,  927,726  tons,  which  was 
330,588  tons  in  excess  of  the  movement  in  November,  and  262,899 
tons  more  than  in  May,  1918,  which  was  the  largest  previous 
month's  movement  of  commercial  traffic.  Of  89  ships  bound  for 
the  west  coast  of  Central  and  South  America,  47  were  in  ballast. 

The  California  Wholesale  Potato  Dealers'  Association,  in 
telegrams  addressed  to  President  Wilson  and  to  California's 
representatives  in  Congress,  has  requested  the  appointment 
of  Max  Thelen,  director  of  the  Division  of  Public  Service 
of  the  United  States  Railroad  Administration,  to  the  vacancy 
on  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  The  telegrams 
state  that  since  Franklin  K.  Lane  left  the  Commission,  Cali- 
fornia and  the  Southwest  have  been  without  representation. 

The  rule,  recently  announced  in  Washington,  forbidding 
the  acceptance  of  silk,  raw,  spun,  or  thrown,  for  transporta- 
tion by  freight,  except  in  carloads,  goes  into  effect  on  March 
1.  Replying  to  protests  from  large  numbers  of  shippers  the 
.Administration  says  that  shipments  of  silk  have  sometimes 
been  valued  at  a  higher  rate  per  pound  than  some  of  the 
precious  commodities,  like  jewelry,  which  have  never  been 
regarded  as  legitimate  freight  matter.  The  Administration 
holds  that  the  only  proper  way  to  send  the  shipments  under 
consideration  is  by  express. 

According  to  a  report  on  overseas  traffic  for  the  week  ended 
February  14,  1920,  made  to  Director  General  Hines,  there  were 
4,187  cars  of  commercial  export  freight  received  at  North  Atlan- 
tic ports,  while  for  the  corresponding  period  last  year  there  were 
but  3.344  cars  received.  Receipts  at  those  ports  increased  843  cars 
or  22.2  per  cent.  Deliveries  to  ships  increased  1,977  cars,  or  72) 
per  cent.  At  South  At'antic  and  Gulf  ports  there  were  12,138 
cars  of  export  freight  r  hand  on  February  9,  as  against  11,760 
cars  on  February  2,  an  increase  of  378  cars.  On  February  14, 
1920,  there  were  8.858,803  bushels  of  grain  stored  in  elevators  at 
North  Atlantic  ports.  There  were  received  during  the  week 
2.393,110  bushels,  while  2,289,558  were  cleared.  At  Gulf  ports  on 
February  14,  there  were  5,370,482  bushels  of  grain  stored  in  ele- 
vators, representing  52.5  per  cent  of  the  total  elevator  capacity. 

The  Houston  (Texas)  Traffic  Club  recently  elected  the  fol- 
lowing officers ;  President,  F.  L.  Clements,  traffic  manager  of 
the  Gulf  Pipe  Line  Co. ;  vice-president,  John  T.  Bowe,  general 
freight  agent  of  the  Trinity  &  Brazos  Valley;  second  vice- 
president,  I.  R.  Palmer,  traffic  manager  of  the  Trinity  River 
Lumber  Co. ;  third  vice-president,  Joe  McConnell,  traffic  mana- 
ger of  the  Peden  Iron  &  Steel  Co. ;  secretary,  R.  V.  Gillispie, 
assistant  traffic  manager  of  the  Gulf  Pipe  Line  Co. ;  treasurer, 
A.  Kimball,  traffic  manager  of  the  Houston  Drug  Company ; 
directors,  G.  L.  Thacker,  traffic  manager  of  the  Southern  Texas 
Grain  Co.;  J.  F.  Hennessey,  Jr.,  Missouri,  Kansas  &  Texas; 
Clint  Hollady,  traffic  manager  of  the  F.  W.  Heitmann  &  Co.; 
R.  H.  Carmichael,  superintendent  of  the  Direct  X.-"  i'^ation 
Co.;  S.  J.  Westheimer.  president  of  the  Westheimer  Transfer 
Co.       .^t   a   later   date    Mr.    Gill'spie   res'gned   as    s'cretary   and 
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E.   L.    Williams,   traffic   manager   of  the   Sotitiicrn    Uiuk   Co., 
was  cloclfd  ill  his  place. 

The  live  city  ticket  olViccs  in  .W-w  York  City,  conducted  jointly 
under  the  United  States  Railroad  Ailniiiiistration  by  a  coniinittcc, 
since  September,  1918,  are  to  be  continued  in  operation  for  the 
present,  the  sanie  as  hitherto.  A  meeting  of  representatives  of 
the  railroad  corporations  held  on  Tuesday  of  this  week  recom- 
mended that  this  joint  operation  be  contiiuied  at  least  until 
October  next.  George  A.  Cullen,  passenger  traffic  manager  of 
the  Delaware,  Lackawanna  &  Western,  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee which  has  supervised  the  joint  ofiiccs,  calculates  that  the  cost 
of  rimning  the  ollices  has  been  about  40  per  cent  less  than  the 
cost  of  the  individual  otlices  as  maintained  by  llic  separate  rail- 
roads prior  to  the  advent  of  federal  control.  The  gross  sales 
made  at  the  joint  oflices  have  amounted  to  about  $30,000,000  a 
year  and  the  cost  of  running  the  offices  has  been  2.09  per  cent 
of  the  gross  sales. 

The  shipments  of  anthracite  for  Jaiuiary  as  reported  to  the 
Anthracite  Bureau  of  Information  at  Philadelphia,  amounted  to 
5,713,319  gross  tons,  as  comjiarcd  with  6,138,460  tons  in  the  pre- 
ceding month  and  with  5,934,241  in  January  of  last  year.  Total 
shipments  from  April  1  have  amounted  to  58,823,700  gross  tons, 
as  compared  with  63,856,917  tons  from  .April  1,  1918,  to  January 
31,  1919,  the  difference  being  due  almost  entirely  to  the  large 
washery  production  of  steam  sizes  in  the  earlier  year : 

larmarv,  Coal  Year,  Coal  Year, 

1920  19191920  19161917 

P.    &   R 1,155,092  11,896,144  10,574,453 

L.    V 1,011,116  10,700,403  10,024,566 

C.  of  N.  J 513,434  5,312,165  5,327,872 

D.  L.   &  W 935,242  9,044,409  8,875,516 

D.   &   H 614,375  6,682,934  6,035,595 

Penna     404,213  4,151,589  4,573,286 

Eric    636,430  6,437,593  6,292,728 

N.   Y.   O.   &:  W 168,447  1,704,275  1,595,831 

L.   &  N.   E 274,970  2.894,188  2,309,255 

5,713.319  58,823,700  55,609,082 

"Ten  Commandments" 

The  latest  exhortation  from  the  Railroad  Coinmission  of  Texas 
for  the  benefit  of  shippers  of  freight  in  that  state  takes  a 
scriptural  form.  Desiring  to  aid  the  .railroads  and  the  shippers 
in  relieving  the  present  shortage  of  freight  cars,  the  Commission 
says: 

1.  Load  cars  to  full  carrying  capacity. 

2.  Load  cars  properly  and  promptly. 

3.  Unload   cars   and   release   to   carrier   promptly. 

4.  Order  cars  only  when  and  in  number  needed. 

5.  Order  goods  in  quantities  representing  car  capacity. 

6.  Order  goods  from  nearest  available  source. 

7.  Pool   orders,   as   to  source,   to   obtain   full   carload. 

8.  Take  no  advantage  of  free  time  allowed  under  de- 

murrage  rule. 

9.  Do  not  use  cars  for  storage. 

10.     Ship   by   truck   for   short   hauls   and   intra-terminal 
service. 


Cincinnati  as  a  Railroad  Center 

John  A.  Morris,  terminal  manager  of  the  Cincinnati,  (Ohio) 
terminals,  at  the  request  of  the  Cincinnati  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, has  compiled  a  statement  of  Cincinnati's  industrial 
activity  as  gaged  by  inbound  and  outbound  freight  tonnage. 
These  figures  call  attention  to  the  importance  of  the  Cincin- 
nati gateway  as  an  interchange  point  and  of  Cincinnati  as  an 
industrial  center.  The  figures  as  presented  to  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce  which  include  both  through  and  local  traffic, 
are  as  follows: 

Inbound  Outbound  Total 

Average    daily    tonnage 102,600  tons  97,400  tons  199,000  tons 

Average    daily    freight   trains. .  106  107  213 

Average   daily   passenger   trains  134  140  274 

Industries     Inbound  371  cars  12,243  tons 

Industries     Outbound  362  cars  11,946  tons 

Freight  houses Inbound  394  cars  5,910  tons 

Freight    houses Outbound  448  cars  4,480  tons 

Total 34,579  tons 

Total    inbound 18,153  tons 

Total  outbound 16,426  tons 
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State  Commissions 

In  a  joint  application  filed  with  ihc  (California  Slate  Railroad 
Commission  by  the  Atchison,  Topcka  &  Santa  l'"e,  and  the  San 
Diego  &  Arizona,  the  commissioners  were  asked  to  approve  an 
agreement  between  these  roads  providing  for  the  joint  use  of 
the  Santa  Vq  tracks  and  station  at  San  Diego,  Cal.  The  agree- 
ment has  the  approval  of  the  United  States  Railroad  Adminis- 
tration. 

Court  News 

Right  of  Town  to  Purchase  Abandoned  Railroad 

A  lumber  company  built  a  railroad  for  which  a  town  sub- 
quently  granted  a  franchise,  which  was  assigned  by  the  lum- 
ber company  through  incorporators  to  a  railroad  company. 
The  latter  met  difficulties  leading  up  to  a  mortgage  foreclosure 
suit.  The  Michigan  Supreme  Court  holds  that  the  citizens 
of  the  town  or  others  interested  are  entitled  to  an  oppor- 
tunity to  purchase  the  railroad  for  its  continuance  as  a  car- 
rier if  so  disposed,  the  railroad  itself  asking  permission  to 
abandon  operations;  and  a  receiver  may  be  appointed  to  take 
charge  of  and  conserve  the  property  preparatory  to  its  sale 
under  the  foreclosure  decree. — Gasser  v.  Garden  Bay  R.  Co. 
(Mich.)   171   N.  W.  791. 

Hauling  Defective  Car  as  Proximate  Cause  of  Injury 

A  freight  car  with  but  one  drawbar  was  coupled  to  the  rear  of 
the  caboose  at  an  intermediate  station  to  be  moved  to  be  re- 
paired; it  was  being  used  in  interstate  commerce.  To  remove 
the  markers  from  the  caboose  to  the  car,  the  conductor  attempt- 
ing to  board  the  caboose  while  in  motion  failed  to  obtain  a  hold 
upon  the  grabiron  and  fell  so  that  one  arm  was  run  over.  The 
Circuit  Court  of  Appeals,  Sixth  Circuit,  holds  that  such  hauling 
of  the  crippled  car  being  unlawful  unjier  the  federal  Safety 
Appliance  Acts,  and  constituting  negligence,  the  question  in  an 
action  for  damages  under  the  federal  Employers'  Liability  Act, 
of  whether  the  transportation  of  the  defective  car  was  the  proxi- 
mate cause  of  the  conductor's  injury  was  for  the  jury,  which 
found  for  the  plaintiff. — Erie  v.  Schleenbaker,  257  Fed.  667. 

Foreign  Shipments  and  the  Carmack  Amendment 

In  an  action  to  recover  freight  and  storage  charges  on  a  ship- 
ment of  moss  over  the  line  of  the  plaintiff,  the  Chicago,  Milwau- 
kee &  St.  Paul,  from  Mather,  Wis.,  on  a  bill  of  lading  stating 
that  the  property  was  consigned  to  Pickstone,  "destination 
Cape  Town,  South  Africa,  via  P.  M.  R.  A.  &  Boat  at  N.  Y., 
c/o  Caldwell,"  and  that  the  railroad  agreed  to  transport  only 
over  its  own  line,  it  appeared  that  on  arrival  of  the  shipment 
at  New  York,  payment  of  the  freight  to  that  point  was  re- 
fused by  Caldwell,  on  account  of  lack  of  funds  belonging 
to  the  consignee.  The  moss  was  sold  to  pay  freight  and 
storage  charges.  The  trial  court  concluded  that  the  con- 
tract of  shipment  was  a  through  contract  from  Mather  to 
Cape  Town,  and  adjudged  that  the  defendant  shipper  recover 
of  the  plaintiff  the  value  of  the  moss  as  for  a  conversion, 
on  the  ground  that  before  making  the  shipment  the  shipper 
had  inquired  of  the  railroad's  agent  at  Sparta,  Wis.,  the 
freight  rate  on  a  carload  of  moss  from  Mather  to  Cape  Town, 
and  was  given  a  through  rate.  The  Wisconsin  Supreme 
Court  reversed  this  judgment  and  directed  judgment  for  the 
railroad  for  the  following  reasons:  (1)  The  familiar  principle 
that  oral  negotiations  are  merged  in  and  supplanted  by  a 
written  contract  afterwards  entered  into  between  the  parties 
covering  the  same  subject  applied  to  the  present  case;  hence 
the  oral  quotation  of  a  through  rate  to  Cape  Town  is  of  no 
moment,  because  the  written  bill  of  lading  became  the  con- 
tract between  the  parties.  (2)  This  being  a  shipment  to  a 
foreign  country,  the  Carmack  Amendment  did  not  apply, 
and  it  was  competent  for  the  parties  to  make  a  contract  lim- 
iting the  railroad's  liability  to  its  own  line.     (3)   It  followed 
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that  there  was  no  default  on  the  plaintiff's  part  by  reason  of 
the  fact  that  the  shipment  did  not  reach  Cape  Town,  and 
that  it  was  entitled  to  recover  the  freight  charge  to  New 
York  at  the  published  rate,  as  well  as  storage  charges,  less 
ihe  net  amount  realized  by  sale  of  the  goods. — Chicago,  M. 
&  St.  P.  (Wis.)  171  N.  W.  757. 

Railroad's  Right  of  Precedence  Over 

Commercial  Buyers  of  Coal 

The  federal  district  court  for  the  Southern  District  of  Ohio 
holds  that  a  railroad  which  has  a  contract  with  a  coal  company  to 
furnish  coal  for  its  engines,  on  which  the  coal  company  was  de- 
linquent, has  the  right,  after  notice  of  its  intention,  to  refuse  to 
accept  for  transportation  cars  of  coal  consigned  to  a  commercial 
buyer,  and  to  appropriate  such  coal  to  its  own  use,  under  the 
contract,  where  it  was  necessary  to  enable  it  to  operate  its  trains. 
The  court  said  that  it  would  seem,  in  the  nature  of  things,  that 
it  is  the  duty  of  the  mine  owner  to  supply  the  fuel  coal  before 
supplying  the  commercial  coal  *  *  *  the  contractor  for  com- 
mercial coal  would  seem  to  be  bound  by  the  implication  that  the 
mine  owner  would  necessarily  fill  his  contract  with  the  railroad 
company  first,  at  least  to  the  extent  of  sufficient  coal  to  enable  it 
to  carry  commercial  coal  to  the  end  of  its  line. — Springfield 
L.,  H.  &  Power  Co.  v.  Norfolk  &  Western,  260  Fed.  254. 

United  States  Supreme  Court 

Terminal  Company  Is  a  Common  Carrier 

The  United  States  Supreme  Court  has  sustained  the  decision 
of  the  United  States  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  imposing  a  fine 
of  $500  on  the  Atlanta  Terminal  Company,  Atlanta,  Ga.,  for  vio- 
lation of  the  hours  of  service  act  in  keeping  a  telegrapher  on 
duty,  in  March,  1917,  beyond  the  number  of  hours  allowed  by  the 
law.  In  the  district  court  the  company  was  acquitted,  on  the  plea 
that  it  was  not  a  common  carrier;  but  this  decision  was  reversed 
by  the  higher  court,  and  is  now  sustained  by  the  highest  court,  in 
its  refusal  of  a  writ  of  certiorari. 

Right  to  Discontinue  Railroad  Operated  at  a  Loss 

A  Louisiana  lumber  company  sued  to  set  aside  an  order  of  the 
State  Railroad  Commission  requiring  it  either  directly  or  through 
arrangements  with  the  Kentwood  &  Eastern  to  operate  its  nar- 
row gage  railroad  between  Kentwood  and  Hackley  on  schedules 
and  days  to  be  approved  by  the  Commission,  alleging  that  the 
order  could  not  be  complied  with  except  at  a  loss  of  more  than 
$1,500  a  month.  The  Commission  asked  for  an  injunction  against 
the  tearing  up  or  abandoning  of  the  road.  The  State  Supreme 
Court,  after  saying  that  the  two  corporations  were  one,  under 
different  names,  stated  that  the  only  question  left  for  determi- 
nation was  whether  the  plaintiff  could  be  compelled  by  the  Com- 
mission to  operate  its  railroad,  and  concluded  that  although  the 
railroad  showed  a  loss,  the  test  of  the  plaintiff's  rights  was  the 
net  result  of  the  whole  enterprise — the  entire  business  of  the 
corporation — and  on  that  ground  made  its  decree  upholding  the 
order  and  granting  the  injunction. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  is  of  the  opinion  that 
the  test  applied  was  wrong  under  the  decisions  of  that  court. 
The  opinion,  by  Mr.  Justice  Holmes,  in  part  said:  "A  carrier 
cannot  be  compelled  to  carry  on  even  a  branch  of  business  at  a 
loss,  much  less  the  whole  business  of  carriage.  On  this  point  it 
is  enough  to  refer  to  Northern  Pacific  v.  North  Dakota,  236  U.  S. 
585,  595,  599,  600,  604,  and  Norfolk  &  Western  v.  West  Virginia. 
236  U.  S.  605,  609,  614.  It  is  true  that  if  a  railroad  continues  to 
exercise  the  power  conferred  upon  it  by  a  charter  from  a  State, 
the  State  may  require  it  to  fulfil  an  obligation  imposed  by  the 
charter  even  though  fulfilment  in  that  particular  may  cause  a 
loss.  Missouri  Pacific  v.  Kansas,  216  U.  S.  262,  276,  278.  But 
that  special  rule  is  too  far  from  throwing  any  doubt  upon  a 
general  principle  to  need  further  argument  here.  The  plaintiff 
may  be  making  money  from  its  sawmill  and  lumber  business,  but 
it  no  more  can  be  compelled  to  spend  that  than  it  can  be  com- 
pelled to  spend  any  other  money  to  maintain  a  railroad  for  the 
benefit  of  others  who  do  not  care  to  pay  for  it.  If  the  plaintiff 
be  taken  to  have  granted  to  the  public  an  interest  in  the  use  of 
the  railroad  it  may  withdraw  its  grant  by  discontinuing  the  use 
when  that  use  can  be  kept  up  only  at  a  loss."  The  decree  of  the 
State  Supreme  Court  was  therefore  reversed. — Brooks-Scanlon 
Co.  V.  Railroad  Commission.     Decided  February  2,  1920. 
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Foreign  Railvvay  News 


London. 
The  German  Government  has  recently  surrendered  52  loco- 
motives and  829  railway  trucks  to  the  Lettish  government. 

English  Freight  Cars  for  Belgium 

The  Belgian  State  railways  have  bought  13,000  wagons  from 
the  British  Government. 

Railway  Extension  in  Finland 

A  railway  line  is  planned  from  Sordavala  to  Salonis,  writes 
Consul  Parker  W.  Buhrman  from  Helsingfors,  under  date  of 
December  17.  This  is  an  eastern  extension  of  the  Finnish  rail- 
ways by  the  north  coast  of  Lake  Ladoga  to  the  Russian  border, 
and  will  eventually  connect  with  the  Murman  Line. 

Federated  Malay  States  Railways  Reduce  Fares 

London. 

An  abstract  from  the  Engineer  states  that  the  Federated  Malay 
States  railways  have  reduced  the  increase  of  50  per  cent  in  pas- 
senger fares,  which  was  made  to  curtail  traffic,  to  25  per  cent. 
The  high  cost  of  labor  and  materials  prevents  a  return  to  pre- 
war fares. 

Colombian   Railways   Need   Rolling   Stock 

London. 
.•\n  abstract  from  the  Times'  Trade  Supplement  states  that  the 
Colombian  railways  are  at  present  in  great  need  of  new  rolling 
stock.  In  the  very  near  future  extensions  are  to  be  made,  and 
this  will  create  a  demand  for  locomotives,  coaches  and  freight 
cars.  There  will  also  be  a  large  demand  for  permanent  way 
materials  owing  to  the  reconstruction  of  large  sections  of  the 
Colombian  railways. 

Permanent  Way  Required  for  Siam  Railways 

London. 
The   Siam   States   Railways   are   asking   for  tenders  for  some 
30,000  metric  tons  of  steel  rails  and  permanent  way  material  for 
their  lines.     This  is  owing  to  the  lines  being  converted  to  metre 
gage. 

French  Railwaymen's  Wages 

London. 
The  London  Times  of  January  31,  tells  of  a  serious  situation 
among  the  railwaymen  in  France.  The  Parisian  workers  are 
very  much  in  favor  of  a  strike  although  most  of  the  members 
of  the  Union  are  against  it.  The  men  in  the  vicinity  of  Paris 
now  receive  a  minimum  wage  of  2,400  francs  ($480)  a  year,  and 
in  addition  a  war  bonus  of  720  francs  ($144),  a  residence  bonus 
of  600  francs  ($140),  and  on  the  state  system  1,080  francs  ($216). 
They  now  demand  a  minimum  wage  of  3,800  francs  ($760),  the 
maintenance  of  the  subsidies  of  720  francs  and  1,080  francs  and 
an  increase  of  the  residence  bonus  from  600  francs  to  1,200  francs, 
all  of  which  amount  to  a  minimum  wage  of  6,800  francs  ($1,360). 
Behind  the  movement  for  increased  wages,  the  railwaymen  in 
general  demand  the  nationalization  of  the  roads. 

Receipts  and  Expenditures  on  English  Railways 

London. 
The  Ministry  of  Transport  has  recently  issued  a  statement  re- 
garding the  financial  results  of  railway  operation  for  the  eight 
months  ending  November  30,  1919.  The  total  revenue  during 
this  period  was  £126,725,010.  The  total  expenditure  was 
£115,746,459,  giving  a  balance  of  revenue  earned  over  expenditure 
of  £10,978,551,  or  an  operating  ratio  of  91.5  per  cent.  For  this 
period  the  standard  year  proportion  of  net  receipts  under  the 
government  guarantee  was  £33,391,000  to  which  £699,400  is  added 
for  interest  on  capital  works  brought  into  use.  Thus  the  net 
government  liability  for  the  eight  months  is  £23,174,429.  The 
total  traffic  revenue  earned  was  distributed  roughly  as  follows : 
Passenger  train  traffic  50.5  per  cent,  freight  train  traffic  38.5  per 
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cent,  ami  KovirnmiMit  traffic  11  per  cent.  The  report  also  shows 
a  charge  of  fl,127.56'>  for  .Trn-.-irs  in  miiiniciiaiicr  nud  renewal 
in  ways  and  works. 

Electrification  on  the  Midi  o£  France 

London. 

The  Midi  railway  ot  b'rancc.  i.>i  inakiiiK  preparations  to 
electrify  certain  portions  of  its  lines,  obtaining  power  from 
the  northern  slopes  of  the  Pyrenees.  The  3.000-volt  d.  c. 
system  will  be  used. 

It  is  reported  that  the  Midi  railway  will  l)uild  all  its  electric 
locomotive  equipment  in  its  own  shops  and  will  make  every 
endeavor  to  contract  for  all  work  involved  in  its  electrification 
program  with  French  concerns.  It  is  expected  that  ulti- 
mately the  entire  line  will  be  electrified. 

Moroccan  Railway  Rates  Increased 

London. 

An  abstract  from  the  Times'  Trade  Supplement  slates  that  the 
railway  rates  in  the  French  Protectorate  of  Morocco  has  been 
officially  announced.  These  additional  charges  vary  from  a  200 
per  cent  increase  on  baggage  carried  on  passenger  trains  and  on 
overweight  luggage  to  a  50  per  cent  increase  on  goods  of  "first 
necessity,"  such  as  grain,  building  materials,  flour,  etc.  Rates  on 
other  merchandise  which  does  not  fall  in  the  category  of  "first 
necessities"  are  advanced  by  from  100  per  cent  to  150  per  cent. 
There  is  also  an  advance  in  passenger  fares. 

Exports  of  Cars  in  December 

The  exports  of  freight  cars  in  December  numbered  2,087  valued 
at  $3,368,260,  representing  a  considerable  decrease  from  November. 
The  detailed  figures  as  compiled  by  the  Division  of  Statistics  of 
the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce  are  as  follows : 

Kxi'UHTs  OF  Cars   i-or   .Ste.^m    K.mlw.ws   in    December 
89 


Passenger 

Freight 

:  an 

d  other 

Countries 

Norway    

Canada     

Cuba     '. 

Number 

1 

1 

4 

Dollars 
4,300 
6.500 

46.852 

57,652 

Number 

31 

554 

267 

650 

73 

10 
200 
300 

2,087 

Dollars 

'7m66 

684,944 
613,789 

Italy    

1.170,400 
89,655 

Dominican  Republic  . . 

2,880 
9,597 

Brazil 

Russia   in    Asia 

Total     

6 

242,595 
480,000 

3,368,260 

Exports  of  Railway  Material 

from  the  United  Kingdom 

London. 
According  to  the  Board  of  Trade  returns  the  exports  of  rail- 
way material  during  the  twelve  months  ended  December  31,  1919. 
were  as  follows  : 


Locomotives £1,781.234 


Rails 

Carriages    (passenger    cars) . 

Wagons    (freight    cars).... 

Wheels    and    axles 

Tires    and    axles 

Rail  chairs  and  metal  ties.  . 
.Miscellaneous  permanent  w 
Total     permanent     way 


1919 

1918 

;i,781.234 

£1,075,922 

2,009,184 

484,200 

594,352 

561,476 

.',374.142 

328,811 

821.575 

344,468 

900,955 

619,759 

317,704 

164,090 

778.905 

557,033 

3.143,142 

1,221.095 

The  weight  of  rails  exported  was  125,216  tons  as  against  26,335 
tons  in  1918,  and  of  rail  chairs  and  inetal  ties  21,574  tons  as 
against  10,173  tons  in  1918.  During  December  locomotives  to 
the  value  of  £381,711  were  exported,  which  were  distributed  as 
follows :  Argentine  £22,295 ;  other  countries  in  South  America 
£24.875;  British  South  Africa  £137,126;  British  India  £55,658;  and 
.■\us-.ralia  £11.5:0. 

Developments  in  South   Manchuria 

Marked  industrial  development  is  taking  place  in  South  Man- 
churia, organized,  in  large  part,  by  the  South  Manchuria  Rail- 
w-ay.  says  a  recent  publication  of  the  Guaranty  Trust  Company, 
New  York.  The  railway's  plans  are  reported  to  provide  for 
expansion  covering  a  period  of  ten  years  and  affecting  the  rail- 
way itself,  its  shipping  and  harbors,  its  mines,  iron  works,  gas 
and  electrical  enterprises.  It  is  planned  to  replace  the  present 
.'^O-lb.  rails  bv   100-lb.   rails  over  the  whole  line  from  Changchun 


lo  Dairen.     Shipments  of   100-lb.  rails,  ordered   from  the   Ij'nitcd 
States,  arc  arriving. 

The  doubling  of  the  track  from  Mukden  to  Changchun  is  un- 
<ler  way.  Large  orders  for  railway  equipment  have  been 
|)laced  ill  the  I'nited  States,  The  ten  year  program  calls  for 
the  iniproveineiit  nf  the  wharf  facilities  at  Dairen  by  extending 
ilie  <|uay  line  lo  1K,7W)  ft.,  the  berthing  capacity  to  15,000,000  tons, 
the  cargo  handling  capacity  to  12,000,000  tons  per  annum,  ware- 
housi'ig  space  lo  640,000  square  yards  and  open  storage  to 
1,960,0(X)  square  yards.  Coolie  labor  will  be  supplemented  by 
mechanical  appliances.  It  is  proposed  to  purchase  cranes  and 
motor  trucks   for   loading  and   shifting   freijjhl 

Exports  of  Steam  Locomotives  in  December 

The  exports  of  locomotives  in  December  numbering  96,  valued 
at  $2,892,082,  were  double  those  of  November,  but  only  slightly 
more  than  half  those  of  October.  The  largest  customer  was 
Cuba,  which  took  36  locomotives  valued  al  $945,569.  Russia  in 
Europe  took  20  locomotives  valued  at  $900,000  and  shipments  are 
reported  of  12  locomotives  valued  at  $550,280  to  Germany. 

The  detailed  figures  as  compiled  by  the  Division  of  Statistics 
of  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce,  are  as  fol- 
lows : 

I'.xpoRTS  Steam   Locomotives   in   December 

Countries                                                    Number  Dollars 

Germanv     12  550,280 

Norway'    2  79,360 

Russia   in    Europe 20  900.000 

British   Honduras    1  13,000 

Canada    12  159.406 

Guatemala     1  10,100 

Mexico      2  10,085 

Jam.iica     2  71,180 

Cuba     36  945,569 

Dominican    Republic    3  75,130 

Colombia     1  19.500 

New   Zealand    2  29,410 

Philippine    Islands    1  11,500 

French    Africa    1  17,562 

Tot;,!      9fi  2.892.082 

Alsace-Lorraine  and  the  French  Railways 

A  recent  article  in  the  Journal  des  Transports  gives  some  in- 
teresting particulars  of  the  extent  to  which  railway  and  other 
transport  facilities  in  France  will  benefit  by  the  return  of  Alsace- 
Lorraine  to  the  mother  country.  Excluding  Alsace-Lorraine,  the 
P'rench  railway  system  comprises  45,000  km.  of  standard  gage 
and  15,000  km.  of  narrow  gage  line,  to  which  are  now  added 
2,040  km.  of  standard  and  80  km.  of  narrow  gage.  Some  400  km. 
of  canals  are  added  to  the  previous  French  network  of  about 
5.000  km.,  and  the  300,000  odd  km.  of  main  roads  are  increased 
by  8.660  km.  Alsace-Lorraine  will  also  be  able  to  supply  France 
with  an  asset  of  greater  immediate  importance  than  an  addition 
to  its  railway  mileage,  namely,  locomotives  and  rolling  stock. 
Prior  to  the  war,  the  reconquered  territory  had  an  annual  output 
of  6,150  tons  of  locomotives,  400  passenger  vehicles  and  nearly 
1,400  goods  wagons,  in  addition  to  large  quantities  of  trackwork. 
The  engineering  works  in  this  district  include  the  famous  shops 
of  the  Societe  Alsacienne  de  Constructions  Mecaniques  at  Mul- 
house  and  Grafcnstaden.  and  the  works  at  Martigny,  Bischeitn 
and  Reichsofen.  In  addition,  there  are  the  coal  deposits  of  the 
Saar  Valley,  and  the  oilfields  which,  in  the  near  future,  will  help 
out  the  French  petrol  shortage.  Incidentally,  it  is  expected  that 
the  engineering  faciities  in  Alsace-Lorraine  will  make  France 
entirely   self-supporting  in   the  matter  of  rolling-stock. 

Locomotive  Building  in  Belgium 

According  to  a  recent  report  on  the  subject  of  locomotive  pro- 
duction in  Belgium,  says  the  Railway  Gazette,  London,  there 
were  in  that  country  prior  to  the  war  20  factories  in  which  the 
construction  of  railway  engines  was  undertaken.  The  whole  of 
these  were  damaged  very  considerably  by  the  German  army  and 
most  of  the  plant  removed,  one  factory  being  completely  de- 
stroyed. The  work  so  far  undertaken  since  the  cessation  of 
hostilities  has  been  limited  to  the  repair  of  the  buildings  and 
plant,  and,  as  far  as  has  been  possible,  replacement  of  the  shop 
equipment.  The  shortage  of  engines  and  the  poor  condition  of 
those  available  gives  scope  for  immediate  activity  in  this  branch 
of  activity,  but  the  shortage  of  fuel,  the  difficulty  of  obtaining 
raw  material,  etc.,  want  of  capital  and  the  exorbitant  demands  of 
the  workmen,  all  stand  in  the  way  of  progress.  The  total  num- 
ber of  workmen  at  present  employed  is  4.542,   or  about  75  aer 
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cent  of  tlie  number  employed  in  1913,  and  these  are  engaged  in 
repairing  locomotives  for  the  Slate  and  branch  railways.  The 
raw  material  for  a  few  engines  on  order  in  1914  was  hidden  and 
escaped  the  capacity  of  the  invaders,  and  the  completion  of  these 
engines,  with  a  construction  of  a  few  others,  form  today  all  that 
the  Belgiimi  workshops  are  able  to  do  in  the  matter  of  locomotive 
production. 

Travel  in  Italy 

Traveling  in  Italy  is  still  far  from  being  a  pleasure,  says  a  re- 
cent despatch  from  Rome  to  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer.  Trains 
are  crowded  and  none  too  plentiful.  The  tourist  in  search  of 
enjoyment  is  likely  to  arrive  at  his  journey's  end  considerably 
dishevelled.  A  watchful  eye  must  be  kept  on  baggage.  Nimble- 
fingered  gentry  have  been  known  to  lift  all  the  portable  pos- 
sessions of  a  voyager  during  his  brief  absence  in  a  dining  car. 
Recently  a  British  officer  stepped  out  of  his  sleeping  compart- 
ment at  Rome  minus  all  luggage  and  his  tunic.  They  had  been 
abstracted  through  the  open  window  during  a  halt  in  the  night. 
Tourists  are  still  in  the  minority.  Worried  business  men  con- 
stitute the  bulk  of  the  traveling  public.  The  Germans  are  creep- 
ing back  slowly.  The  American  "hustlers"  are  driven  to  despair. 
Those  *hus  far  met  are  making  lightning  trips  to  Italy  and  France 
for  a  rapid  survey  of  the  financial  situation.  They  want  to  dart 
about  as  they  do  at  home,  but  the  slow  trains  madden  them. 
The  authorities  make  things  as  easy  as  possible.  They  are  in- 
variably courteous  and  helpful,  but  the  regulations  enforce  slow- 
ness. 

Travel  by  boat  is  an  even  greater  trial.  People  wanting  to  go 
to  Egypt  find  the  fortnightly  service  from  Taranto,  Genoa 
and  Naples  inadequate  to  carry  all  who  wish  to  cross.  One 
company  insists  on  half  the  passage  money  being  forfeited  if 
the  ticket  holders  do  not  sail.  Four  British  passengers,  de- 
tained beyond  sailing  time  by  congestion  on  the  railways,  had 
to  pay  $480  for  the  experience. 

Italy  suffers  even  more  than  her  neighbors  from  lack  of  goods 
wagons.  Needed  imports  pile  up  near  the  frontier  and  at  sea- 
ports ;  factories  cannot  get  raw  materials.  Paper  money  is 
everywhere.  You  .accumulate  handfuls  of  5-lire  notes  (worth 
today  about  2s.  instead  of  4s)  and  of  smaller  scraps  of  tattered, 
greasy  currency  marked  one  lira,  which  divide  themselves  into 
fragments  in  a  most  malignant  fashion. 

Yet,  in  spite  of  the  topsy  turviness  of  things,  there  is  an  at- 
mosphere of  real  optimism  in  the  business  world.  Merchants  and 
bankers  are  fully  alive  to  the  dangers  and  difficulties  of  Italy's 
present  situation,  but  they  are  striving  earnestly  to  surmount 
them.  Some  of  them  say  quite  frankly  that  they  see  no  hope 
of  salvation  in  a  German  indemnity. 


Exports  of  Car  Wheels  and  Axles  in  December 

The  exports  of  car  wheels  and  axles  in  December  valued  at 
$452,781  were  only  slightly  over  half  those  of  November  and  were 
the  lowest  for  the  year  with  one  exception,  January,  1919.  France 
was  the  largest  customer.  The  detailed  figures  compiled  by  the 
Division  of  Statistics  of  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic 
Commerce  are  as  follows : 

Exports  of  Car  Wheels  .\nd  Axles  in  December 

Countries  Dollars 

France     164,537 

Italy     69,230 

Russia    in    Europe    2,399 

England     50 

Canada    16,668 

Honduras     100 

Mexico     4,393 

Cuba 57.373 

Dutch  West  Indies 18 

Dominican    Republic    1,556 

Argentina    2,406 

Bolivia     142 

Brazil      29,963 

Chile     4,826 

Colombia     253 

Peru     1,475 

Venezuela       127 

Japanese   China    75,600 

Dutch    East    Indies 5,308 

Japan     12,461 

Australia     511 

Philippine   Islands    64 

British    South    Africa 3,260 

Portuguese   Africa    61 

Total    452,781 


Opening  of  Railroad  from  Persian  Gulf  to  Bagdad 

Press  dispatches  state  that  the  lirsl  through  train  from  Basra 
northwest  to  Bagdad,  containing  British  military  and  civil  officeri 
and  Arab  sheiks  left  Basra  at  midnight  on  January  13  and  ar- 
rived at  Bagdad  on  the  afternoon  of  January  15,  where  Lady 
Macmunn,  in  the  presence  of  a  large  gathering,  fixed  the  last 
fishbolt  and  declared  the  line  open.  The  train  then  proceeded 
to  Bagdad  West  Station.  Basra  is  a  river  port  60  miles  from 
the  Persian  Gulf. 

In  a  speech.  General  Sir  G.  F.  Macmunn  stated  that  there  were 
now  945  miles  of  railway  in  Mesopotamia,  as  compared  with 
1,113  miles  during  the  war.  This,  he  said,  was  due  to  the  fact 
that  operation  on  the  unimportant  lines  had  been  abandoned  and 
the  track  taken  up. 

The  Times  Engineering  Supplement  (London)  states  that 
construction  has  proceeded  at  the  rate  of  a  mile  and  a  half  a 
day  on  the  section  of  railway  between  Ur  Junction  and  Hilla, 
which  forms  the  last  link  in  this  line.  The  route,  which  follows 
the  Euphrates  River,  is  made  up  of  three  sections:  Basra  west- 
ward   to   Ur   Junction    (130   miles),    Ur   Junction    northwest   to 
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The  Railway  from   Basra  to   Bagdad 

Hilla  (164  miles),  and  Hilla  north  to  Bagdad  (58  miles).  Of 
these  three  sections,  the  first  and  last  were  already  in  position. 

The  first  section  is  of  meter  gage  and  is  laid  with  75-lb.  rails 
on  Indian  broad-gage  sleepers.  The  same  construction  was  fol- 
lowed on  the  third  section,  which  was  built  early  in  1918.  The 
line,  however,  is  of  standard  gage.  The  Middle  section  (meter 
gage)  is  laid  with  50-lb.  rails  and  meter  gage  sleepers.  The 
places  on  the  line  are  Ur,  Khidir,  Samawa,  Rumetha,  Diwania, 
Jerboia,  Milla.  The  largest  bridge  is  at  the  crossing  of  the 
Euphrates  about  a  mile  above  Samawa.  It  is  a  pile  bridge  with 
13  spans  of  30-ft.  and  a  swing  span  of  40  ft.  Other  bridges  in- 
clude a  450  ft.  pile  bridge  over  the  Suwair  spill  channel,  a  S6-ft. 
bridge  with  18-ft.  swing  span  over  the  Shuwait  just  below 
Rumetha,  and  a  120-ft.  pile  bridge  with  38-ft.  swing  span  across 
the  Hilla  Canal  at  Jerboia. 

It  is  expected  that  a  daily  through  passenger  train  each  way 
will  be  put  on,  to  run  between  Basra  and  Bagdad  in  28  hours. 
Later  as  the  roadbed  consolidates  there  should  be  considerable 
improvement  in  the  speed,  but  modern  cars  and  engines  will  be 
needed,  the  purchase  of  which  is  now  under  consideration. 

Nine  Days'  Railway  Strike  in  Italy 

London. 
The  Italian  State  Railways  have,  as  in  the  case  of  Great 
Britain,  been  put  to  the  test  of  a  railway  strike  which  lasted  9 
days  beginning  at  6  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  January  20.  It  was 
a  strike  for  increased  wages,  recognition  of  the  railwaymen's 
union  and  shorter  hours.  Unlike  Great  Britain  the  response  of 
the  workers  to  the  strike  called  was  comparatively  weak.  It  has 
been  officially  stated  that  throughout  the  entire  railway  system 
the  number  of  men   striking  never  reached  35   per   cent.     The 
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majority  of  ilu-sc  were  in  the  Nortli,  particularly  in  the  vicinity 
of  (icnoa.  In  the  Soutii  the  strike  was  generally  acknowledged 
to  be  a  failure. 

The  reported  wage  demands  involved  an  increase  of  70,000,000 
lire  with  a  minimum  wage  of  1,000  lire  ($2(X))  a  month. 

From  liie  tirst  day  of  the  strike,  the  number  of  trains  operated 
increased,  and  the  railway  managenuiit  was  assisicd  i)y  the  work 
of  voliinieers  and  a  numlx'r  of  men  wiio  remained  loyal  to  the 
road.  l)il}iculties  were  experienced,  liowiver,  on  account  of  the 
fact  that  of  the  strikers  a  large  proportion  of  them  were  engineers 
and  firemen.  On  the  last  day  of  the  strike  it  was  reported  that 
60  per  cent  of  passenger  traflic  was  being  maintained  and  the 
amount  of  goods  tralTic  was  about  40  per  cent  of  normal. 

The  settlement  of  the  sirike  was,  as  reported  from  the  Rome 
correspondent  of  the  London  Times,  as  follows : 

(1).  The    strikers   return   to    work    in    tluir    former   positions. 

(2).  The  p.iymcnts  which  would  h.ivc  been  due  to  the  r.iiluaynicn  during 
the  period  of  Ilie  strike  will  be  paid  into  a  housing  fund  for  railwaymen. 

(3).  An  eight  hour  day  is  accepted  in  principle  and  will  come  into  force 
for  engineers  and  firemen  on  April  30,  for  the  train  staff  on  June  30,  and 
for  other  employes  at  a  date  to  be  fixed  after  consultation. 

(4).  The  railway  board  of  management  will  settle  the  details  of  the 
eight-hour  day  in  consultation  with  three  representatives  elected  by  each 
category  of  railwaymen. 

(5).  The  board  of  management  will  revise  the  scale  of  wage,  fixing  a 
flat  rate,  and  doing  away  with  the  complicated  system  of  allowance,  with 
the  exception  of  the  allowance  for  the  high  cost  of  living. 

(6).  The  board  of  management  will  include  five  representatives  elected 
by  the  railwaymen  instead  of  three  as  heretofore. 

The  settlement  may  be  considered  a  compromise.  The  men 
did  not  obtain  all  they  asked  for  but  they  obtained  a  good  deal. 
They  failed,  however,  to  force  their  demands  for  the  recogni- 
tion of  the  principal  railwaymen's  union. 


Exports  of  Railway  Track  Material  in  December 

Exports  of  railway  track  material  in  December  included  2,061,- 
818  lb.  of  spikes  valued  at  $79,188;  34,149  tons  of  rails  valued  at 
$2,028,104,  and  switches,  frogs,  splice  bars,  etc.,  valued  at  $344,652. 
The  figures  in  detail  as  compiled  by  the  Division  of  Statistics  of 
the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce  are  as  follows : 

Exports   of   Railway   Track   Material   in   December 


Spikes 


5,200 


11,553 

19,000 

5,550 

i.noo 

400 
62,000 
38.000 
68,584 


Countries  Pounds 

Denmark     

France    

Greece     

Italy     

Netherlands     .... 

Norway    

Portugal     

Russia    in    Europe 

Spain     

England     

Ireland     

nritish    Honduras 

Canada     

Costa    Rica    

Guatemala     

Honduras    

-Nicaragua     

Panama     

Salvador     

Mexico     

Jamaica     

Cuba    

Haiti     

Dominican    Republic.       13,670 

Argentina     50.264 

Brazil     13.640 

Chile     40,800 

Colombia     22.348 

Ecuador    13,100 

Paraguay     

Peru     8.880 

Venezuela     500 

China     ...^. 572,740 

Japanese    China    4,100 

British   India 

Dutch    East   Indies 

Hongkong     2.800 

Japan     168,285 

Russia    in    Asia 

Australia     

New    Zealand     

Philippine    Islands    ...       13,214 
British    South    Africa.     152.770 

Italian    Africa     

Portuguese   Africa   ...         4,620 


Tons 
673 
431 


266 

470 
60 


290 
119 


2,441 
1,490 
3,166 


68,780  31,695 


714 
1.980 

957 
1,460 

615 

581 

461 

27 

11.349 

336 


158 
6,769 


405 
12,056 


Total    2,061,818 


Dollars 
33,936 
17,790 

'isi537 

24.454 

3,613 


18,202 
7,648 


10,600 
1,600 
3,391 

io',466 

7,541 

250,400 

13,593 

27.098 

52,462 

5.950 

4.925 

14,056 


54,591 

'26!964 

6,494 

50,741 

127,346 

660,263 

115,115 

1,300 

'31,913 

261,345 

126,000 

1,709 


34,149     2.028.104 


171 

154 

4,638 

263 

536 

838 

86 

76 


1,000 

"469 

92 

836 

2,329 

'i6',496 

1,771 

23 

""653 

3,927 

2,100 

30 
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Equipment  and  Supplies 
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Locomotive  Deliveries,  Week  Ended  January  31 

'I'lie  following  new  locomotives  were  shipped  during  the  week 
ended  January  31 

Number        Ty|x: 
S       Pacific. 


Works 
-\merican    .  . 


Koiid 
.Ft.  W.  &  D.  C. 


3       USRA  8  W.   Sw. 


Locomotives 

TiiK  Cuii.A  K.\iLRn.\D  is  in  the  market  for  10  4-6-0  type  locomo- 
tives. 

The  Ch.\rlotte  Harbok  &  Northern  is  inquiring  for  3  locomo- 
tives. 

The  Cambri.v  &  Indian.\  is  inquiring  for  1  Mikado  type  loco- 
motive. 

The   Chicago.   Milwaukee  &  St.   Paul  is   inquiring   for   100 
Mikado  locomotives. 

The    Midland   Valley   has    ordered    1    locomotive    from    the 
Baldwin  Locomotive  Works. 

The    Louisiana    &    Arkansas    has    ordered    two    locomotives 
from  the  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works. 

The   Paulista  Railway    (Brazil)    has  ordered  6  locomotives 
from  the  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works. 

The   Atchison,  Topeka  &   Santa  Fe  will  be  in  the  market 
shortly  for  a  considerable  number  of  locomotives. 

The  American  Railway  Equipment  Company,  Liberty  build- 
ing, Pliiladelphia,  Pa.,  is  in  the  market  for  one  50-ton  saddle  tank 
^'frog's!'"      locomotive. 

bars,  etc.  THE      PENNSYLVANIA      EQUIPMENT      COMPANY,      1420      Chestnut 

Dollars       street,   Philadelphia,   Pa.,   is  in  the  market  for  one  second-hand 
2  500        standard  gage  18-  to  22-ton  Mogul  type  locomotive. 

605  The    Pennsylvania    Equipment    Company,     1420    Chestnut 

iie        street,   Philadelphia,   Pa.,  is  in  the  market  for  one  second-hand 
72        standard  gage  oil  burning  switching  engine  of  about  40  tons. 

g'552  The  South  .Drazil  Lumber  &  Colonization  Company,  Rod- 

ney  D.  Chipp,  United  States  agent,  120  Liberty  street.  New  York, 

24  591  is   in   the   market   for   1    Mikado   type  locomotive   for  export  to 

.......  Brazil. 

44 

^^^  The   Louisville   &   Nashville   reported   in   the   Railway  Age 

of  February  13  as  being  in  the  market  for  20  Mikado  type  loco- 

i7  2i6  motives,  has  ordered  15  of  these  locomotives  from  the  American 

1^200  Locomotive  Company. 
87,233 

2'2ig  The    Delaware,    Lackawanna    &    Western    has   ordered    10 

7^078  Mikado  type  locomotives  from  the  American  Locomotive   Com- 

't'r^n  pany.     These    locomotives   will   have   28   in.   by   30  in.   cylinders 

2io85  and  a  total  weight  in  working  order  of  321,000  lb. 

"904 

-^  Freight  Cars 

159 
2,150  The  Illinois  Central  is  inquiring  for  1,000  gondola  cars. 

14,398 

•;A'oi;  C.  A.  Worthan,  San  Antonio,  Tex.,  is  inquiring  for  six  flat 

12,274  .  I  1  o 

cars. 
s',824 

222  The  Standard  Oil  Company  of  Indiana  is  inquiring  for  6,  40- 

361067       ton  coal  cars. 

328  The   Yueh-Han    Railway    (China)    is    asking   for   prices   on 

344652        1.000  freight  cars. 
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The  Marland  Refining  Company,  Punca  City,  Okla.,  is  in- 
quiring for  200  tank  cars. 

The  Erie  has  purchased  967,  50-ton  hopper-car  bodies  from  the 
Standard  Steel  Car  Company. 

The  South  Porto  Rico  Company,  New  York,  is  inquiring  for 
one  3,000-gal.  capacity  tank  car. 

The  Cuba  Railroad  is  inquiring  for  500  box  cars  of  40  tons 
capacity  and  200  of  30  tons  capacity. 

The  American  Refrigerator  Transit  Company,  St.  Louis, 
Mo.,  is  inquiring  for  2,028  refrigerator  cars. 

The  Carnegie  Steel  Company,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  has  ordered 
32,  50-ton,  12,5G0-gal.  tank  cars  from  the  American  Car  &  Foun- 
dry Company. 

The  Antonio  Oller  Company,  180  Broadway,  New  York,  has 
ordered  15  tank  cars  of  6,000  gal.  capacity  from  the  General 
American  Tank  Car  Corporation  for  export  to  Cuba. 

W.  R.  Grace  &  Co.,  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  have  ordered  from 
the  Pennsylvania  Tank  Car  Company,  25,  8,0S0-gal.  capacity  tank 
cars  with  50-ton  trucks  and  equipped  with  steam  heating  coils. 

The  Pennsylvania  Equipment  Company,  1420  Chestnut 
street,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  is  in  the  market  for  6  second-hand 
36-inch  gage  side  dump  cars  for  hauling  ore,  for  Pacific  coast 
delivery. 

The  Inland  Steel  Company,  Chicago,  reported  in  the  Rail- 
way Age  of  January  16,  as  inquiring  for  60  cars,  has  ordered  20, 
70-ton  gondola  cars  from  the  General  American  Tank  Car  Cor- 
poration. 

The  American  Railway  Equipment  Company,  Liberty  build- 
ing, Philadelphia,  Pa.,  is  in  the  market  for  some  50-ton  steel  hop- 
per cars,  some  40-ton  flat  cars,  refrigerator  beef  cars,  and  30-ton 
box  cars. 

The  South  Brazil  Lumber  &  Colonization  Company,  Rod- 
ney D.  Chipp,  United  States  agent,  120  Liberty  street,  New  York, 
is  in  the  market  for  15  logging  cars  of  60,000  lb.  capacity  for 
export  to  Brazil. 

The  Georgia  Rosin  &  Products  Company,  Brunswick,  Ga., 
has  ordered  from  the  Pennsylvania  Tank  Car  Company  3,  8,050- 
gal.  capacity  tank  cars  with  40-ton  trucks  and  equipped  with 
steam  heating  coils. 

The  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  is  inquir- 
ing for  SO,  10-ton  freight  cars  for  export  to  East  Belgium  and 
10,  20-ton  and  10,  10-ton  gondolas,  5,  10-ton-capacity  box  cars, 
1  baggage  and  mail  car  and  4  freight  cars  for  export  to  Spain. 

The  Great  Northf.rn,  reported  in  the  Railway  Age  of  January 
30,  as  being  in  the  market  for  1,000  ore  cars  of  75-ton  capacity, 
has  ordered  500  of  these  cars  froin  the  Haskell  &  Barker  Car 
Company  and  500  from  the  American  Car  &  Foundry  Company. 


Passenger  Cars 


The  Paulista  Railway  (Brazil)  is  inquiring  for  12  coaches. 

The  Hudson  &  Manhattan  is  in  the  market  for  25  subway 
cars. 

The  St.  Louts.  Brownsville  &  Mexico  is  inquiring  for  50 
passenger  train  cars. 

The  Boston  Elevated  is  inquiring  for  30  center  entrance  street 
cars,  40  cars  for  elevated  service  and  30  standard  safety  cars. 

The  New  York  Central  is  inquiring  for  50  to  100  coaches,  50 
to  100  baggage  cars  and  22  combination  passenger  and  baggage 
cars. 

The  United  Railways  &  Electric  Company,  Baltimore,  Md., 
has  ordered  30  safety  cars  and  100  trailers  from  the  J.  G.  Brill 
Company. 

The  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works,  Philadelphia,  Pa,  is  inquir- 


ing for  10,  first-,  second-  and  third-class  passenger  coaches  for 
export  to  Spain. 

The  Northern  Ohio  Traction  &  Light  Company,  Akron, 
Ohio,  has  ordered  through  the  Hodentyl-Hardy  Company,  New 
York,  117  safety  cars  from  the  J.  G.  Brill  Company. 

Iron  and  Steel 

The  Mt.  Vernon  Car  Manufacturing  Company,  Mt.  Vernon, 
III.,  has  purchased  1,000  tons  of  plates  for  repairing  Baltimore  & 
Ohio  freight  cars. 

The  Alaska  Northern  has  awarded  a  contract  to  the  Ameri- 
can Bridge  Company  for  1,650  tons  of  structural  material  to  be 
used  in  the  erection  of  a  bridge  over  the  Susitna  river,  Alaska. 

Rails  for  Siam. — The  time  limit  for  receiving  bids  for  31,977 
metric  tons  of  steel  rails  and  permanent  way  accessories  for  the 
railways  of  Siam  has  been  extended  from  January  31  to  March 
15.     Tenders  f.  o.  b.  will  be  considered. 

The  United  States  Railroad  Administration  has  awarded  a 
contract  to  the  American  Bridge  Company  for  178  tons  of 
through-plate,  girder  spans  to  be  used  in  the  reconstruction  of 
an  Illinois  Central  bridge  at  Center  Grove,  Iowa. 

Mitsui  &  Co.,  New  York,  reported  in  the  Railway  Age  of 
January  16  as  being  in  the  market  for  steel  transmission  towers 
have  ordered  5,600  tons  of  the  above  from  the  U.  S.  Steel  Prod- 
ucts Company  for  the  Nippon  Electric  Hydro-electric  &  Power 
Company. 

Machinery  and  Tools 

The  Manitoba  Bridge  &  Iron  Works,  Ltd.,  Winnipeg,  Man., 
is  inquiring  for  a  10-ton  locomotive  crane. 

The  Pennsylvania  Equipment  Company,  1420  Chestnut 
street,  is  in  the  market  for  from  3  to  4  second-hand  150-ton 
wheel  presses. 

Chicago.  Indianapolis  &  Louisville. — A  list  of  the  require- 
ments of  machinery  and  tools  for  this  company  is  being  prepared 
and  probably  will  be  issued  shortly. 

The  a  Estrada  de  Ferro  de  Carlos  Barbosa  a.  Alfredo 
Cha\t.s,  a  state-owned  railroad  in  Brazil,  is  inquiring  for  ma- 
chine tools  for  railroad  shops,  such  as  lathes,  drills,  planers  and 
hammers  with  electric  drive;  air  compressors  for  painting  and 
drilling,  woodworking  machinery,  furnaces  for  melting  iron, 
cranes,  wrenches,  centrifugal  pumps,  stationary  steam  engines, 
gasoline  or  kerosene  engines,  passenger  coaches,  railway  motor 
cars,  trucks,  freight  cars,  box  and  flat  cars,  passenger  and  freight 
locomotives  and  other  rolling  stock. 


Signaling 


The  Southern  (Western  Lines)  has  placed  an  order  with  the 
Union  Switch  &  Signal  Company,  Swissvale,  Pa.,  for  the  neces- 
sary material  for  addition  to  a  mechanical  interlocking  plant  at 
Robins,  Tenn.  The  interlockin.g  is  to  take  several  functions 
located  at  the  farther  end  of  a  tunnel  adjacent  to  the  present 
mechanical  plant  of  low  voltage  style  "M"  switch  and  lock 
movements  being  used.  The  control  of  the  derail  and  switch 
operating  mechanism  will  be  controlled  from  a  single  mechani- 
cal lever  in  the  existing  machine.  The  work  will  be  installed  by 
railroad  forces. 

Miscellaneous 

Sophus  Berendsen,  15  Broad  street,  New  York,  is  in  the  mar- 
ket for  about  25  copper  firebox  plates,  for  export  to  Denmark. 


"Transportation  is  a  vital  problem  for  New  England  be- 
cause its  industrial  life  depends  upon  it.  The  reason  that  the 
railroads  find  themselves  in  straitened  circumstances  today  is 
partly  because  they  have  been  regulated  and  re-regulated  by 
those  with  no  responsibility." — Governor  Coolidge  of  Massachu- 
setts. 
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The  Conley  Car  Company,  l'ittsl)urf>li,  I'a.,  has  cliaiiKcd  its 
name  to  the  I  diiUx   Tank  Car  Conii)aiiy. 

E.   G.   Middleton   lias   been  appointed  adverlisin^j  manager 
of  the  Colburn  Machine  Tool  Company,  Irankhn,   I'a. 

A.  G.  Pickett,  whose  appointment  as  manager  of  the  neulj  - 
organi/ed  railr(\ad  sales  department  of  tlie  Imperial  Belting 
Company,  (.'hicago,  with  ofhce  in  that  city,  was  announced 
in  tiie  Raihvay  Age  of 
February  13  (page  SIS'!. 
was  born  at  New  Lon- 
don, Mo.,  on  July  12. 
1888.  In  1911  he  be- 
came connected  with 
the  sales  department  of 
the  National  Refining 
Company.  Hannibal, 
Mo.  Later  in  the  same 
year  lie  was  appointed 
special  power  plant 
representative  for  the 
H.  W.  Johns-Manville 
Company  at  New  York. 
On  January  1,  1916,  he 
was  promoted  to  assist- 
ant manager  of  the 
power  specialties  de- 
partment and,  in  1917. 
was  promoted  to  man- 
ager of  that  depart- 
ment, which  position  he 

retained  until  .\ugust,  1919,  when  he  resigned  to  become 
connected  with  the  sales  department  of  the  Imperial  Belting 
Company. 

E.  E.  Griest,  notice  of  whose  appointment  as  general  super- 
intendent of  the  Chicago  Railway  Equipment  Company,  Chi- 
cago, with  office  at  that  city,  appeared  in  the  Raikcay  Age  of 
January  9  (page  214). 
was  born  at  Zanesville, 
Ohio,  on  November  28. 
1882.  He  entered  rail- 
way service  in  1899  as 
a  clerk  in  the  auditors' 
office  of  the  Cleveland 
&  Marietta  at  Cam- 
bridge. Ohio.  This 
office  was  transferred 
to  Pittsburgh  in  1900 
and  he  then  entered  the 
division  freight  agent's 
office  at  Cambridge  as 
a  clerk  and  messenger. 
Later  in  the  same  year 
he  entered  the  employ 
of  the  Pittsburgh,  Cin- 
cinnati, Chicago  &  St. 
Louis  as  an  apprentice 
machinist  in  the  Co- 
lumbus (Ohio)  shops, 
remaining  in  this  ca- 
pacity and  later  as  a  machinist  until  November,  1904,  when 
he  entered  Purdue  University,  graduating  in  1907.  After 
some  time  spent  in  Alaska,  he  returned  to  the  United  States 
in  1907  as  a  designer  in  the  engineering  department  of  the 
Crucible  Steel  Company  of  America,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  In  1908 
he  was  appointed  foreman  in  the  Hornell  (N.  Y.)  shops  of 
the  Erie  and  later  in  the  same  year  he  was  appointed  assist- 
ant machine  shop  foreman  in  the  Fort  Wayne  (Ind.)  shops 
of  the  Pennsylvania,  Lines  West.  On  March  15,  1909,  he 
was  promoted  to  assistant  master  mechanic,  with  the  same 


E.    E.   Griest 


hra(h|ii.irter>,  ,in<l  in  January,  1V15,  lie  was  promoted  to  mas- 
ter mechanic.  He  retained  this  position  until  1918,  when  he 
resigned  to  become  connected  with  the  Chicago  Railway 
Kquipment  Company,  with  headquarters  at  Chicago.  In  Sep- 
tember, 1918,  Ik-  was  transferred  to  Detroit,  Mich.,  remaining 
there  until  his  recent  promotion. 

D.  B.  Wright,  who  has  been  a  special  representative  with 
the  Lehon  Company,  Chicago,  for  the  past  nine  years,  has 
severed  his  connection  with  that  company,  effective  on 
March   1. 

Harold  McGill  Davis,  manager  of  the  advertising  depart- 
ment of  the  Sprague  Electric  Works  of  the  General  Electric 
Company,  New  York,  since  December,  1899,  died  on  Feb- 
ruary 9  at  his  home  in  Brooklyn,   N.  Y. 

J.  A.  McLennan,  general  superintendent  of  the  Link-Belt 
Company,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  has  resigned  to  become  general 
manager  of  the  McDonough  Manufacturing  Company,  Eau 
Claire,  Wis.,  which  has  recently  lieen  rcorg.-inizcd  and  is 
now   manufacturing   machine   tool>. 

Harry  Z.  Bixler,  chief  engineer  of  the  Brier  Hill  Steel 
Company,  Youngstown,  Ohio,  and  T.  M.  Phillips,  superin- 
tendent of  the  washed  metals  department  of  the  same  com- 
pany, have  resigned  to  enter  the  steel  business  as  members 
of  a  new  company  now  in  tlie  process  of  organization.  W. 
H.  Ramage,  assistant  chief  engineer,  has  been  promoted  to 
succeed  Mr.  Bixler,  and  E.  J.  Kauffman,  chief  chemist,  has 
been  appointed  to  succeed  Mr.   Phillips. 

The  Blaw-Knox  Company,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  has  purchased 
the  C.  D.  Pruden  Company,  Baltimore,  Md.,  manufacturers 
of  standardized  steel  buildings.  J.  Grier  Campbell,  purchas- 
ing agent  of  the  Blaw-Knox  Company,  has  become  assistant 
treasurer  of  the  C.  D.  Pruden  Company,  and  Wm.  S.  Boyd, 
assistant  purchasing  agent  of  the  Crucible  Steel  Company  of 
.America,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  and  purchasing  agent  of  the  Page 
Steel  &  Wire  Company,  New  York  City,  has  been  appointed 
purchasing  agent  of  the  Blaw-Knox  Company,  succeeding 
Mr.  Campbell. 

American  Steel  Foundries 

The  annual  report  of  the  American  Steel  Foundries  for 
the  year  ending  December  31,  1919,  shows  a  surplus,  after 
allowances  were  made  for  charges  and  federal  taxes  of 
$4,210,634.  After  allowing  for  a  three  and  one-half  per  cent 
preferred  dividend  for  six  months,  this  stock  being  issued 
in  June,  1919,  the  balance  was  equal  to  $7.55  a  share  ($33.33 
par  value)  earned  on  the  $17,184,000  of  common  stock,  as 
compared  with  a  surplus  of  $4,695,727,  or  $15.68  a  share  ($100 
par  value),  earned  on  the  $17,184,000  of  capital  stock  in  1918. 
The  income  account  for  the  year  ended  December  31,  1919, 
compares  with  past  years,  as  follows: 

1919  1918  1917  1916 

Operating    earninas "$6,107,825     $4,442,237     $8,718,296     $4.84?,237 

Depreciation     333,296  426,412  917,646  739,414 

Balance  $5,774,529     $4,015,825     $7,800,650     $4,102,823 

Other    income. .'.' 340,478  173,599  238,024  122,987 

Total   income "$6,115,007     $4,189,424     $8,038,674     $4,225,810 

Reserve 344,000 

Subsidiary    Company    minor- 

iJ^^"cbS,ks: :::::::::    ^Hlim     136:497     2i9;ii5    t506;835 

Federal  tax  reserve 1 .627,089       1.357.200       2,287.600  ■■•- 

Surplus    "^4,210,634  "$2^69^5.727     $5,531,839     $3,374,975 

"♦After    deducting    manufacturing,    selling,    administrative,    head    and    dis- 

'"Iconsi's'ts "  of °"ne^t^' earnings    of    subsidiary    company    appertaining    to    out- 
standing  minority    stockholders. 
tStanding  sinking  fund. 

The  probability  of  a  stock  dividend  on  the  common  stock 
in  the  near  future  is  intimated  in  a  statement  made  by  Presi- 
dent R.  T.  Lamont.  Mr.  Lamont,  in  his  announcement, 
says:  "Through  the  payment,  from  earnings,  of  its  bonds 
and  most  of  its  debentures,  as  well  as  from  extensions  and 
additions  to  plants,  the  company  has  accumulated  a  large 
surplus,  which,  since  it  represents  money  spent,  cannot  be 
distributed  in  cash  without  reducing  the  working  capital  to 
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less  than  the  amount  required  for  the  conduct  of  the  business. 
It  may,  however,  very  properly  be  capitalized  through  the 
issuance  of  stock,  which,  in  turn,  may  be  either  distributed 
to  the  stockholders  as  a  stock  dividend  or  used  for  the 
acquisition  of  additional  property.  Personally,  I  believe,  un- 
less some  good  reason  to  the  contrary  should  develop,  that 
the  new  stock  might  well  be  distributed  as  a  dividend,  at  say, 
five  or  ten  per  cent  a  year  over  the  next  few  years,  irre- 
spective of  any  cash  dividends  that  may  be  paid. 

Westinghouse  Air  Brake  Company 

In  addition  to  the  appointments  announced  in  the  Railway 
Age  of  last  week,  the  Westinghouse  Air  Brake  Company, 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  has  also  made  the  following  change  in  its 
engineering  staff:  F.  H.  Parke,  resident  engineer,  southeast- 
ern district,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  has  been  promoted  to  general 
engineer  with  headquarters  at  the  same  place;  T.  W.  New- 
bum,  assistant  resident  engineer,  southern  district,  at  Pitts- 
burgh, has  been  promoted  to  district  engineer  of  the  same 
district  with  headquarters  at  Washington,  D.  C. ;  J.  H.  Woods 
of  the  commercial  engineering  department  at  Wilmerding, 
Pa.,  has  been  promoted  to  engineer  of  the  export  department 
with  headquarters  at  Pittsburgh,  and  J.  C.  McCune,  special 
engineer  at  Wilmerding,  has  been  appointed  assistant  to 
district  engineer,  eastern  district,  with  headquarters  at  New 
York. 

F.  H.  Parke,  who  has  been  promoted  to  general  engineer 
with  office  at  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  was  born  in  1869  at  Waterloo, 


nected  first  with  the  Cleveland  office,  with  duties  connected 
with  mechanical  and  commercial  work,  then  with  the  Colum- 
bus office  as  mechanical  expert  in  connection  with  electric 
railway  brakes.  In  1914  he  was  assigned  to  the  Pittsburgh 
office  as  assistant  resident  engineer,  where  he  leaves  to  take 
up  his  new  duties. 

Joseph  H.  Woods,  who  has  been  promoted  to  engineer  of 
the  newly  arranged  export  department,  was  born  in  Febru- 
ary, 1886,  at  Hamilton,  Ont.  After  graduating  from  the 
public  schools  and  Hamilton  Collegiate,  he  was  employed  as 
an  apprentice  in  a  machine  shop,  where  he  served  three  years 
^s  apprentice-machinist  and  then  entered  the  mechanical 
drawing  room  of  the  Canadian  Westinghouse  Company,  Ltd. 
In  1908  he  was  transferred  to  the  air  brake  department.  The 
following  year  he  entered  the  engineering  test  department 
and  in  1911  was  appointed  assistant  engineer  of  tests.  In 
1915  he  was  transferred  temporarily  to  New  Jersey  as  general 
foreman  of  the  Air  Brake  Company's  shrapnel  loading  plant, 
where  war  munitions  were  being  manufactured.  On  comple- 
tion of  the  shell  loading  work  in  1916  he  returned  to  Wilmer- 
ding to  take  up  duties  in  the  general  oflfice  division  of  the 
engineering  department. 

Jos.  C.  McCune  has  been  appointed  assistant  to  district 
engineer  with  office  in  New  York.  He  was  born  in  Brilliant, 
Ohio,  in  1890.  He  attended  the  high  school  at  Steubenville, 
Ohio,  and  in  1906  entered  Washington  and  Jefiferson  College, 
taking  preparatory  work  for  one  year.  He  graduated  from 
Cornell  University  with  the  class  of  1911,  receiving  the  de- 
gree   of    mechanical    engineer.      He    was    awarded    the    First 
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N.  Y..  He  was  educated  in  the  public  schools  at  Bingham- 
ton,  N.  Y.,  until  eleven  years  of  age,  when  he  went  to  St. 
John's  School,  Manlius,  for  seven  years,  where  he  prepared 
for  a  course  at  Cornell  University.  He  was  graduated  from 
Cornell  in  mechanical  engineering  in  1892.  He  immediately 
entered  the  service  of  the  Westinghouse  Machine  Company 
at  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  first  as  draftsman  and  afterwards  as  engi- 
neer of  tests.  In  1898  he  took  service  with  the  Westinghouse 
Air  Brake  Company,  spending  the  first  four  years  in  Petro- 
grad,  assisting  in  the  installation  of  the  Westinghouse  Air 
Brake  plant  being  erected  there  to  handle  the  Russian  rail- 
way business.  Returning  to  the  home  office  at  Wilmerding, 
Pa.,  he  was  given  charge  of  the  publicity  department  and 
afterwards  was  made  industrial  engineer,  in  which  capacity 
he  served  until  1911.  He  was  then  made  resident  engineer 
of  the  southeastern  district. 

T.  W.  Newbum,  who  becomes  district  engineer  of  the 
southeastern  district  with  office  at  Washington,  D.  C,  was 
born  near  Hoopston,  111.,  and  received  his  early  education  in 
the  country  schools  and  at  Greer  College.  He  was  graduated 
from  Purdue  University  with  the  1902  class  in  mechanical 
engineering  and  immediately  entered  the  service  of  the  Cam- 
bria Steel  Company,  Johnstown,  Pa.  In  August,  1902,  he 
entered  the  employ  of  the  Westinghouse  Air  Brake  Com- 
pany, being  assigned  duties  in  the  mechanical  and  engineer- 
ing  departments   of   its  Wilmerding   factory.      He   was   con- 


Sibley  Prize  for  having  the  highest  scholastic  standing  of 
the  students  in  Sibley  College  of  Mechanical  Engineering. 
-\fter  graduating,  he  entered  the  employ  of  the  Cutler- 
Hammer  Manufacturing  Company,  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  and 
later  served  in  the  traffic  department  of  the  Pittsburgh  Rail- 
way Company.  In  1913  he  joined  the  Westinghouse  Air 
Brake  Company  as  assistant  to  the  chief  engineer,  Dr.  Walter 
V.  Turner.  In  1915  he  was  transferred  to  the  New  York 
office  as  mechanical  expert,  charged  with  the  development 
and  satisfactory  operation  of  the  new  air  brake  equipment 
then  being  applied  to  the  subways  of  Greater  New  York.  In 
1916  he  served  for  five  months  at  the  Mexican  border  with 
the  7th  Regiment,  N.  Y.  N.  G.  Returning  from  this  service 
he  was  commissioned  1st  Lieut,  in  the  Engineer  Officers' 
Reserve  Corps  and  upon  the  outbreak  of  the  war  with  Ger- 
many was  ordered  to  active  duty.  He  was  an  engineering 
instructor  at  the  1st,  2d  and  3d  Officers'  Training  Camps, 
and  in  May,  1918,  was  assigned  to  the  603d  Engineers,  going 
overseas  with  this  organization  and  remaining  abroad  for  ten 
months.  Before  the  signing  of  the  armistice,  he  participated 
in  the  Argonne  offensive  as  a  pontooneer  with  the  First 
.■\rmy,  being  occupied  in  building  pontoon  bridges  at  Dun, 
Stenay  and  other  places  which  have  since  become  historic. 
Returning  to  this  country,  he  re-entered  the  employ  of  the 
Westinghouse  Air  Brake  Company  as  special  engineer  at 
Wilmerding. 
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Annual    Report   of    Baldwin    Locomotive   Works 
Shows  Decreased  Business 

The  f;ict  tliat  the  railways  of  the  I'liitid  Slates  imiih.iscd 
practically  no  lu-w  locomotives  in  191'J  is  rcllecleil  in  the  de- 
crease of  ^ross  sales  of  the  Baldwin  Locotnotive  Works  from 
$12.?, 179.252  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  December  31.  1918,  to 
$84,307,777  for  the  year  1919,  This  total  of  $84,307,777  for 
1919  is  greater  than  that  of  1916  or  any  preceding  year,  but 
it  is  considerably  below  1917  and  1918,  when  the  company 
was  able  to  depend  upon  war  orders  for  a  large  share  of  its 
business. 

The  company's  manufacturing  profit  of  $8,842,242  in  1919 
compared  with  $18,262,112  in  1918  and  with  $11,193,841  in 
1917.  There  was  other  income  amounting  to  $1,103,430  and 
the  profit  after  the  deduction  of  taxes,  interest,  etc.,  was 
$8,871,243.  Deductions  for  reserves,  namely  reserve  for  de- 
preciation, reserve  for  depreciation  in  accounts  and  reserve 
for  federal  taxes  totaled  $3,095,000,  leaving  a  net  profit  avail- 
able for  dividends  of  $5,776,243.  This  compared  with  a 
similar  figure  for  1918  of  $5,752,292,  but  in  1918  the  total 
deductions  for  reserves  totaled  $15,009,817  as  against  the 
figure  only  one-fifth  as  large  this  year.  One  of  the  principal 
reductions  in  allowances  for  reserves  was  for  taxes,  $6,500,000 
being  set  aside  for  this  purpose  in  1918  as  against  only 
$2,000,000  in  1919. 

The  usual  dividends  of  7  per  cent  amounting  to  $1,400,000, 
were  paid  on  the  preferred  stock.  No  dividends  on  the  com- 
mon stock  were  paid  in  1918,  but  in  1919  3}/.  per  cent  was 
paid,  totaling  $700,000.  The  surplus  for  the  year  1919  totaled 
$3,676,243  as  compared  with  $1,852,296  in  1918,  or  $6,905,722 
in  1917.  The  total  surplus  on  December  31,  1919,  was 
$6,554,413,  as  against  $1,907,642  at  the  close  of  1918. 

The  general  balance  sheet  for  the  Baldwin  Locomotive 
Works  as  of  December  31,  1919,  is  shown  in  brief  as  follows: 

Assets 

Plant  and  equipment   $17,022,568 

Machinery  and  fixtures   13,673,589 

$30,696,157 
Les.s    (leprcciation    3.650.000 

$27,046,157 
Investments — 

Standard    Steel    Works $4,041,501 

Eddystone   Munitions   Comoany 484,736 

Chicaco    riant    365,850 

Dwelling    houses     40,618 

'   $4,932,705 
Current   Assets — 

Inventories $10,565,622 

Accounts  receivable    7,323.502 

Bills    receivable     ., 1,799.633 

Marketable    securities 633.621 

Liberty   bonds    7.046,457 

British  bonds   962,500 

Cash   3,441,020 

$31,772,355 
Deferred  charges — 

Engineers,    etc $37,179 

Advances  to  agents    58,992 

$96,171 
Sinking   fund — 

First     mortgage     bonds 1,141,900 

$64,989,288 
Capital    stock—  Liabilities 

Preferred     $20,000,000 

Common    20,000.000 

$40,000,000 

First    mortgage    bonds 10,000,000 

Current    liabilities — 

Accounts   payable    $2,085,118 

Depositors    saving    fund 1 .666,097 

Special    deposit    1,293,972 

Russian    deposit    250,000 

Advances     109,897 

$5,405,084 

Interest — 

Accrued   interest   on   bonds $83,334 

Interest   received   in   advance 66,557 

Interest   in    sinking   fund 129,900 

$279,791 
Reserves — 

Income  taxes,  1919 $2,000,000 

Depreciation    in    accounts    750,000 

$2,750,000 
Surplus — 

Balance,    December    31,    1919 $6,554.413 

$64,989,288 
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Railv^ay  Officers 


Railroad  Administration 

Regional 

R.  H.  Aishton,  regional  director  of  the  Northwestern  re- 
gion, has  had  his  jurisdiction  extended  over  the  Central 
Western  region,   succeeding   Hale   Holden,  resigned. 

Federal  and  General  Managers 

H.  A.  Hinshaw,  general  freight  agent  of  the  Southern 
Pacific,  with  office  at  Portland,  Ore.,  has  also  been  appointed 
assistant  to  the  federal  manager,  with  the  same  headquarters. 

Operating 

G.  T.  Washington,  superintendent  of  terminals  of  the 
Scutlicrn  and  the  New  Orleans  Terminal  at  New  Orleans, 
f-^a.,  has  been  transferred  to  his  former  position  as  local 
freight  agent  of  the  Southern,  with  the  same  headquarters, 
succeeding  E.  R.  Lockhart,  who  has  been  appointed  assist- 
ant local  freight  agent  at  that  point.  C.  C.  Chambers,  freight 
conductor  on  the  New  Orleans  &  Northeastern,  has  been 
promoted  to  superintendent  of  terminals  to  succeed  Mr. 
Washington. 

Special 

Thomas  M.  Pierce,  whose  election  to  the  acting  presidency 
of  the  Terminal  Railroad  Association  of  St.  Louis,  with 
headquarters  at  St.  Louis.  Mo.,  was  announced  in  the  Railway 

Age  of  February  6  (page 
462),  was  born  at  Union 
City,  Tenn.,  on  July  18, 
1877.  He  was  educated 
at  Georgetown  Univer- 
sity, Washington,  D.  C, 
and  the  Cumberland 
(Tenn.)  University  of 
Law.  He  entered  rail- 
vvay  service  in  1905, 
when  he  was  appointed 
general  counsel  for  the 
St.  Louis  &  Suburban. 
In  1907  he  was  ap- 
pointed general  coun- 
sel for  the  United 
Railways  of  St.  Louis, 
continuing  in  that  posi- 
tion until  1911,  when 
he  was  appointed  gen- 
Thos.  M.  Pierce  ^""^l     counsel     for     the 

Terminal   Railroad   As- 
sociation  of  St.    Louis. 
He  succeeds  William  S.  McChesney,  whose  death  on  January 
28  was  noted  in  the  Railway  Age  of  February  6  (page  462). 

Traffic 

W.  C.  Roth  has  been  appointed  general  agent  of  the  Chi- 
cago Great  Western,  with  headquarters  at  Mason  City,  la., 
succeeding  R.  M.  Hatfield,  transferred. 

T.  R.  Flanagan,  property  protector  on  the  Chicago  Great 
Western,  with  office  at  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  has  been  appointed 
general  freight  agent,  with  the  same  headquarters,  succeed- 
ing C.  L.  Smith,  deceased.  The  ofifice  of  property  protector 
has  been  abolished. 

Samuel  Strachan  has  been  appointed  division  freight  agent 
of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio,  the  Baltimore  &  New  York,  the  Staten 
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Island  Rapid  Transit,  the  Coal  &  Coke,  the  Dayton  &  Union,  the 
Dayton  Union  and  the  Morgantown  &  Kingwood,  with  head- 
quarters at  Charleston,  W.  Va.,  succeeding  S.  J.  Lamoreux,  re- 
signed. 

Engineering  and  Rolling  Stock 

V.  K.  Hendricks,  assistant  chief  engineer  of  the  St.  Louis- 
San  Francisco,  has  resigned,  efTective  on  March  1.  No  suc- 
cessor has  as  yet  been  appointed. 

An  item  appearing  in  the  Railway  Age  of  January  30  (page 
396)  was  incorrect  in  that  it  stated  that  E.  G.  Lane  was  chief 
engineer  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio,  Eastern  Lines.  H.  A. 
Lane  is  chief  engineer  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio,  Eastern 
Lines,  and  he  has  had  his  jurisdiction  extended  over  the 
Western  Lines  while  retaining  the  same  headquarters  at 
Baltimore,  Md.  E.  G.  Lane,  chief  engineer  of  the  Western 
Lines,  has  returned  to  his  former  position  as  engineer  main- 
tenance of  the  way  of  the  Western  Lines,  with  heaquarters 
at  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


Corporate 

Executive,  Financial,  Legal  and  Accounting 

G.  W.  Wickersham  has  been  appointed  counsel  for  the 
Louisville  &  Nashville  Railroad  Company,  with  headquarters 
at  New  York,  effective  March  1. 

B.  F.  Bush,  regional  director  of  the  Southwestern  Region, 
will  resume  his  former  position  as  president  of  the  Missouri 
Pacific  Railroad  Company  on  March  1. 

Lawrence  A.  Downs,  assistant  general  manager  of  the 
Illinois  Central,  the  Yazoo  &  Mississippi  Valley  and  the 
Chicago,    Memphis    &    Gulf,    with    headquarters    at    Chicago, 

has  been  elected 
vice-president  and  gen- 
eral manager  of  the 
Central  of  Georgia, 
with  headquarters  at 
Savannah,  Ga.,  succeed- 
ing to  the  position  held 
by  L.  W.  Baldwin  prior 
to  government  control, 
which  has  since  been 
vacant.  Mr.  Downs 
was  born  at  Green- 
castle,  Ind.,  on  May  9, 
1872,  and  graduated 
from  Purdue  Univer- 
sity in  1894.  In  1895 
he  began  railway  work 
with  the  V  a  n  d  a  1  i  a  . 
From  March,  1896,  to 
1898,  he  was  a  member 
of  an  engineering  party 
of  the  Illinois  Central. 
From  1898  to  March, 
1907,  he  served  as  roadmaster  on  the  Amboy,  the  Louisville. 
the  Louisiana,  the  Springfield  and  the  Chicago  divisions  of 
the  same  road.  In  March,  1907,  he  was  appointed  assistant 
chief  engineer,  maintenance  of  way,  remaining  in  that  posi- 
tion until  December  6,  1910,  when  he  was  promoted  to  super- 
intendent of  the  Kentucky  division.  On  November  1,  1915, 
he  was  promoted  to  general  superintendent  of  all  lines  south 
of  the  Ohio  river,  with  headquarters  at  New  Orleans,  La. 
On  August  1,  1917,  he  was  transferred  to  Chicago  as  general 
superintendent  of  the  Northern  lines.  He  continued  in  that 
position  until  January,  1919,  when  he  was  promoted  to  assist- 
ant general  manager,  in  which  capacity  he  served  until  his 
recent  appointment. 

A.  J.  Pharr,  federal  auditor  of  the  Louisville  &  Nashville, 
has  been  appointed  controller  for  the  Louisville  &  Nashville 
Railroad  Company,  with  headquarters  at  Louisville,  Ky.. 
effective  March  1. 
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Leo  C.  Van  Laan  has  been  appointed  auditor  of  the  De- 
troit, Bay  City  &  Western  and  the  Port  Huron  Southern, 
with  headquarters  at  Bay  City,  Mich. 

Hale  Holden,  regional  director  of  the  Central  Western 
region,  has  resigned,  effective  February  15,  having  been 
elected  president  of  the  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy  and 
the  Colorado  &  Southern,  the  positions  he  held  prior  to  fed- 
eral control. 

A.  R.  Smith,  traffic  assistant  of  the  Southern  region  for  the 
Railroad  Administration,  has  been  elected  vice-president  in 
charge  of  traffic  of  the  Louisville  &  Nashville,  with  headquar- 
ters at  Louisville,  Ky.,  effective  March  1,  the  position  he 
held  prior  to  federal  control. 

Thomas  C.  Powell  who  has  recently  resigned  as  director 
of  the  Division  of  Capital  Expenditures  of  the  Railroad  Ad- 
ministration,  and   has  been   elected  vice-president   in   charge 

of  traffic  of  the  Erie 
Railroad  Company, 
effective  February  15, 
was  born  September  5, 
1865  at  Cincinnati, 
Ohio.  He  began  rail- 
road work  in  1884  as 
traffic  mail  clerk  of  the 
Cincinnati,  New  Or- 
leans &  Texas  Pacific 
and  later  became  suc- 
cessively rate  clerk, 
chief  rate  clerk  and 
chief  clerk  to  the  traffic 
manager  of  the  same 
road.  On  June  1,  1893, 
lie  was  appointed  assist- 
ant general  freight 
agent,  retaining  the 
position  until  Novem- 
ber 1,  1895,  when  he 
went  to  the  Southern 
as  chief  clerk  to  the 
general  freight  agent,  in  charge  of  the  rate  and  tariff  depart- 
ment. Having  served  in  that  capacity  for  almost  three  years, 
he  was  appointed  general  freight  agent  of  the  same  road  and 
the  Northern  Alabama.  Less  than  a  year  later  he  was  pro- 
moted to  assistant  freight  traffic  manager  of  the  same  roads 
and  on  March  15,  1902,  to  freight  traffic  manager,  a  position 
he  held  until  April  1,  1905,  when  he  was  elected  vice-presi- 
dent in  charge  of  traffic.  On  August  1,  1907,  he  was  also 
elected  vice-president  in  charge  of  all  departments  of  the 
Cincinnati,  New  Orleans  &  Texas  Pacific  and  the  Alabama 
Great  Southern,  later  holding  the  position  of  vice-president 
of  the  Southern  Railway,  Lines  West,  at  Cincinnati,  Ohio, 
in  charge  of  traffic.  Soon  after  war  was  declared  with  Ger- 
many he  was  appointed  manager  of  inland  traffic  of  the  War 
Industries  Board  and  in  January,  1919,  succeeded  Judge 
Robert  S.  Lovett  as  director  of  the  Division  of  Capital  Ex- 
penditures of  the  Railroad  Administration.  He  also  served 
as  chairman  of  the  Claims  Committee. 

Frank  B.  Townsend,  traffic  manager  of  the  Minneapolis  & 
St.  Louis  and  the  Iowa  Central,  with  office  at  Minneapolis. 
Minn.,  has  been  re-elected  vice-president  in  charge  of  traffic 
of  these  roads,  effective  January  15.  Mr.  Townsend  held 
this  position  prior  to  federal  control. 

A.  G.  Sam,  president  of  the  Live  Stock  National  Bank,  the 
Sioux  City  Cattle  Loan  Company,  and  treasurer  of  the  Sioux 
City  Stock  Yards  Company,  with  office  at  Sioux  City,  la.,  has 
been  elected  treasurer  and  a  director  of  the  Sioux  City  Ter- 
minal Railway  Company,  with  the  same  headquarters. 

B.  L.  Bugg,  federal  manager  of  the  Atlanta,  Birmingham  & 
Atlantic,  and,  prior  to  federal  control,  general  manager,  has  been 
elected  president  of  the  AilaiUa,  Birmingham  &  Atlantic  Rail- 
road Company;  J.  L.  Edwards,  manager  of  the  Agricultural 
Section  of  the  Railroad  Administration,  and  prior  to  federal 
control,  traffic  manager  of  the  Atlanta,  Birmingham  &  Atlantic, 
has  been  elected  vice-president :  W.  E.  Paschall  has  been  elected 
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tifasurcr,  and  A.  V.  B.  Gilbert,  secretary.  These  officers  as- 
sume llieir  new  duties  at  the  termination  of  federal  management. 

G.  E.  Evans,  staff  oflicer  of  the  Louisville  &  Nashville  for 
the  Railroad  Administration,  has  been  elected  vice-president 
in  charge  of  operation  of  the  Louisville  &  Nasliville  Rail- 
road Company,  witli  headquarters  at  Louisville,  Ky.,  effective 
March   1,   the  position  he  held   prior   to  fcilcrnl  control. 

F.  O.  Harden,  general  manaj^er  of  tlie  Hoyne  City,  Gaylord 
1."^  .\lpcna.  with  ofhce  at  Boyne  City,  Mich.,  has  been  elected 
third  vice-president,  with  the  same  headquarters.  L.  H. 
White,  general  superintendent  and  car  accountant,  has  been 
promoted  to  succeed  Mr.   Harden  as  general  manager. 

J.  M.  Gruber,  prior  to  federal  control  vice-president  in 
charge  of  operation  of  the  Great  Northern  with  headquarters 
at  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  and  now  general  manager  of  the  same 
road,  has  resigned  from  the  former  position  effective  March 
1.  He  will  be  succeeded  by  C.  O.  Jenks,  assistant  federal 
manager  of  the  Great  Northern. 

The'  statement  in  last  w  cck's  issue  of  the  Railway  Age  to 
the  effect  that  L.  W.  Baldvdn,  regional  director  of  the  Alle- 
gheny district,  would  return  to  his  former  position  as  vict- 
president  and  general  manager  of  the  Central  of  Georgia  on 
the  termination  of  federal  control,  was  incorrect.  Mr.  Bald- 
win will  become  vice-president  in  charge  of  operation  of  the 
Illinois  Central  and  the  Yazoo  &  Mississippi  Valley,  as  cor- 
rectly stated  in  the  following  items 

Lewis  W.  Baldwin,  regional  director  of  the  Allegheny  re- 
gion of  the  United  States  Railroad  Administration,  has  been 
elected  vice-president  in  charge  of  operation  of  the  Illinois 
Central  and  the  Yazoo 
&  Mississippi  Valley, 
with  office  at  Chicago, 
effective  March  1.  Mr. 
Baldwin  was  born  at 
Waterbury,  Md.,  in  1875 
and  was  graduated  from 
Lehigh  University  in 
1896.  He  entered  the 
service  of  the  Illinois 
Central  in  that  year 
and  was  soon  promoted 
to  assistant  engineer. 
In  1900  he  was  ap- 
pointed supervisor  of 
track  and  for  three 
years,  from  1901  to 
1904,  he  served  in  the 
capacity  of  roadmaster. 
Later  he  was  promoted 
to  trainmaster  and  in 
1906  was  made  superin- 
tendent.      In     1910     he 

was  appointed  engineer  maintenance  of  way,  with  headquar- 
ters at  Chicago  Three  years  later  he  was  appointed  superin- 
tendent of  the  Kentucky  division.  In  January,  1915,  he  was 
promoted  to  general  superintendent  of  the  Southern  Lines 
of  the  Illinois  Central,  with  headquarters  at  New  Orleans, 
La.  On  November  15,  1915,  he  was  made  general  manager 
of  the  Central  of  Georgia  and  one  year  later  was  elected 
vice-president  of  the  same  road.  He  entered  the  service  of 
the  Railroad  Administration  in  February,  1918,  as  operating 
assistant  to  the  director  of  the  Southern  region,  with  office 
at  Atlanta,  Ga.,  and  was  later  transferred  with  C.  H.  Mark- 
ham,  then  regional  director,  to  the  Allegheny  region,  con- 
tinuing in  that  position  until  November,  1919,  when,  upon 
the  resignation  of  Mr.  Markham,  he  was  promoted  to  the 
position  which  he  held  at  the  time  of  his  recent  appointment. 

Charles  O.  Jenks,  assistant  federal  manager  of  the  Great 
Northern,  with  headquarters  at  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  has  been 
elected  vice-president  in  charge  of  operation  of  the  Great 
Northern  Railway  Company,  with  the  same  headquar- 
ters, succeeding  to  the  position  held  prior  to  federal  control  by 
J.  M.  Gruber,  now  general  manager  of  the  Great  Northern,  with 
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headquarters  at  St.  Paul,  effective  March  1.  Mr.  Jenks  was  born 
at  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  on  March  6,  1874.  He  was  educated  at  the 
University  of  .North  Dakota  and  entered  railway  service  on 
June  IS,  1891,  as  a  clerk  in  the  superintendent's  office  of  the 
Great  .Northern.  He  was  subsequently,  to  October  1,  1906,  chief 
clerk,  trainmaster,  assistant  superintendent  and  superintend- 
ent on  various  divisions  of  the  same  road.  On  the  latter  date 
he  became  president  and  general  manager  of  the  Nelson- 
Jeiiks  Coal  Company,  Great  Falls,  Mont.  He  returned  to 
railway  service  on  December  1,  1909,  as  superintendent  of  the 
Butte  division  of  the  Great  Northern.  (3n  March  15,  1912, 
lie  was  promoted  to  general  suiierintendent  of  the  Central 
distr-ict  of  the  same  road,  with  headquarters  at  Great  Falls, 
and  was  transferred  to  the  Lake  district,  with  headquarters 
at  Superior,  Wis.,  on  July  20,  1913.  In  January,  1915,  he  was 
appointed  general  manager  of  the  Spokane,  Portland  & 
Seattle,  with  headquarters  at  Portland,  Ore.  ,and  in  May  of 
the  same  year  was  elected  a  member  of  the  board  of  directors, 
and  vice-president  and  general  manager  of  the  Spokane  & 
Inland  Empire.  At  the  same  time  he  was  elected  vice-presi- 
dent and  general  manager  of  the  Pacific  &  Eastern,  with 
jurisdiction  over  the  operating,  mechanical  and  purchasing 
departments,  and  vice-president  of  the  Oregon  Electric.  Mr. 
Jenks  was  later  appointed  assistant  general  manager  of  the 
Great  Northern,  with  headquarters  at  St.  Paul,  and  in  Oc- 
tober, 1917,  he  was  transferred  to  Seattle,  Wash.,  with  juris- 
diction over  the  lines  west  of  Williston,  N.  D.  He  continued 
in  this  position  until  February,  1920,  when  he  was  promoted 
to  assistant  federal  manager,  with  headquarters  at  St.  Paul, 
in  which  position  he  will  continue  until  March  1. 

Operating 

G.  H.  Greenaway  has  been  appointed  trainmaster  of  the 
Detroit,  Bay  City  &  Western  and  the  Port  Huron  Southern 
at  Port  Huron,  Mich. 

Robert  S.  Parsons,  chief  engineer  of  the  Erie,  has  been 
appointed  general  manager  of  the  Erie,  under  the  new  plan 
of  organization  whereby  there  are  created  four  regions,  each 
with  a  regional  man- 
ager reporting  to  the 
general  manager.  Mr. 
Parsons  was  born  at 
Hohokus,  N.  J.,  and 
studied  at  Rutgers  Col- 
lege. He  began  rail- 
road work  in  1895  as 
rodman  for  the  Erie 
and  the  following  year 
was  made  assistant  en- 
gineer. In  1899  he  was 
appointed  division  en- 
gineer of  the  New- 
York,  Susquehanna  & 
Western.  He  returned 
to  the  Erie  in  1903  as 
engineer  maintenance 
of  the  way  and  three 
years  later  became  as- 
sistant general  superin- 
tendent of  the  same 
road.   He  was  appointed 

superintendent  of  the  Susquehanna  division  in  1907  and  three 
years  later  was  transferred  to  the  New  York  division  in  the 
same  capacity.  On  January  1,  1913,  he  was  appointed  assist- 
ant general  manager  of  the  lines  east  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  and 
Salamanca,  with  headquarters  at  New  York.  The  following 
year  he  was  appointed  general  manager  of  the  Ohio  Grand 
division,  more  recently  known  as  the  Erie  Lines  West,  with 
office  at  Cleveland,  Ohio,  and  in  January,  1916,  was  appointed 
chief  engineer.  The  following  year  he  became  assistant  to 
the  president  and  chief  engineer  and  in  November,  1917, 
became  assistant  to  the  president  and  general  manager.  Un- 
der the  Railroad  .Administration  he  served  as  chief  engineer, 
as  noted  above. 

A.  C.  McDannel,  assistant  to  the  president  of  the  Detroit, 
Bay  City  &  Western,  with  headquarters  at  Bay  City,  Mich., 
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has  been  appointed  general  superintendent  and  traffic  man- 
ager of  that  road  and  of  the  Port  Huron  Southern,  with  the 
saine  headquarters. 

F.  E.  Pinkerton  has  been  appointed  superintendent  of  car 
service  of  the  Detroit,  Bay  City  &  Western  and  the  Port 
Huron  Southern,  with  headquarters  at  Bay  City,  Mich. 

F.  J.  Beals,  assistant  car  accountant  of  the  Boyne  City, 
Gaylord  &  Alpena,  with  office  at  Boyne  City,  Mich.,  has 
been  promoted  to  superintendent  of  car  service,  with  the 
same  headquarters,  succeeding  to  part  of  the  duties  of  L.  H. 
White,  promoted.  The  position  of  assistant  car  accountant 
has  been  abolished. 

Traffic 

F.  D.  Gouldburg  has  been  appointed  general  freight  and 
passenger  agent  of  the  Detroit,  Bay  City  &  Western  and  the 
Port  Huron  Southern,  with  headquarters  at  Bay  City,  Mich. 

J.  M.  Cleaveland,  general  freight  and  passenger  agent  of 
the  Pere  Marquette  Line  Steamers,  with  headquarters  at 
Milwaukee,  Wis.,  has  been  elected  vice-prsident  and  traffic 
managr. 

D.  M.  Goodwryn,  traffic  manager  of  the  Louisville  &  Nash- 
ville for  the  Railroad  Administration,  has  been  appointed 
freight  traffic  manager  of  the  Louisville  &  Nashville  Rail- 
road Company,  with  headquarters  at  Louisville,  Ky.,  eflfect- 
ive  March  1. 

C.  C.  Ray,  general  freight  and  passenger  agent  of  the  De 
Queen  &  Eastern,  and  the  Texas,  Oklahoma  &  Eastern,  with 
office  at  De  Queen,  Ark.,  has  been  appointed  assistant  gen- 


positions  and  headquarters  on  tlie  termination  of  federal 
control: 

E.  S.  Jouett,  general  counsel,  Louisville,  Ky. 

J.  H.  Ellis,  (federal)  treasurer,  Louisville,  Ky. 

B.  M.  Starks,  general  manager,  Louisville,  Ky. 

W.  A.  Russell,  passenger  traffic  manager,  Louisville,  Ky. 

H.  T.  Shanks,  purchasing  agent,  Louisville,  Ky. 

Other  appointments  on  this  road,  to  take  effect  on  the 
termination  of  federal  control,  are  announced  elsewhere  in 
these  columns. 

THE  PENNSYLVANIA  RAILROAD  CHANGES 

The  four  newly-elected  regional  vice-presidents  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania system  are  Elisha  Lee,  R.  L.  O'Donnel,  J.  G.  Rodgers 
and  Benjamin  McKeen. 

Elisha  Lee  was  born  September  24,  1870,  in  Chicago.  He  is  a 
graduate  of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  class  of 
1892,  and  began  railroad  work  as  soon  as  he  finished  college  as 
rodman  in  the  engineering  department  of  the  Tyrone  division  of 
the  Pennsylvania.  He  was  out  of  railroad  service  from  1895  to 
1897.  He  then  returned  to  the  Pennsylvania  and  in  April,  1899, 
was  made  an  assistant  supervisor.  Two  years  later  he  was  pro- 
moted to  supervisor,  and  in  August,  1902,  was  made  assistant 
engineer  of  maintenance  of  way.  Tn  1907  he  was  appointed 
principal  assistant  engineer  of  the  Philadelphia,  Baltimore  & 
Washington,  and  two  years  later  was  made  superintendent  of 
the  New  York,  Philadelphia  &  Norfolk.  March  3,  1911,  he  was 
made  assistant  to  the  general  manager  of  the  Pennsylvania  Lines 
East  and  during  federal  control  has  been  federal  manager  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Lines  East. 

Richard  Lincoln  O'Donnel  was  born  November  5,  1860,  in 
Philadelphia      He    attcmlcd    tlic    Philadelphia    High    School    and 


Elisha    L^e 


R.    L.    O'Doimel 


J.  G.  Rodgers 


B.    McKeen 


eral  manager  and  traffic  manager  of  these  roads,  with  the 
same  headquarters,  succeeding  to  positions  which  have  been 
vacant  for  some  time. 

Engineering  and  Rolling  Stock 

R.  R.  Herrick  has  been  appointed  master  mechanic  of  the 
Detroit,  Bay  City  &  Western  and  the  Port  Huron  Southern 
at  Bay  City,  Mich. 

William  N.  Boyd  has  been  appointed  chief  engineer  of  the 
Detroit,  Bay  City  &  Western  and  the  Port  Huron  Southern, 
with   headquarters  at  Bay  City,  Mich. 

C.  D.  Kinney,  master  mechanic  on  the  Boyne  City,  Gaylord 
&  Alpena,  with  office  at  Boyne  City,  Mich.,  has  been  pro- 
moted to  superintendent  of  motive  power,  with  the  same 
headquarters. 

General 

The  Louisville  &  Nashville  Railroad  Company  announces 
that  the  following  officers  now  serving  the  Louisville  &  Nash- 
ville under  the  Railroad  Administration  will  retain  the  same 


the  Polytechnic  College  at  Philadelphia,  graduating  in  1882  and 
at  once  beginning  railroad  work  as  rodman  on  the  Cornwall  & 
Lebanon,  a  part  of  the  Pennsylvania.  He  worked  as  rodman, 
levelman  and  transitman  and  in  1884  went  into  the  assistant  engi- 
neer's office  at  Blairsville,  Pa.,  as  draftsman.  Two  years  later 
he  was  made  assistant  engineer  in  the  principal  assistant  eng^i- 
neer's  office  at  Altoona,  Pa.,  and  in  the  following  March  was 
made  assistant  supervisor  of  the  Altoona  division.  In  February, 
1888,  he  was  transferred  as  assistant  supervisor  to  the  Philadel- 
phia division  and  in  August,  1889,  was  transferred  to  the  Pitts- 
burgh division.  He  worked  as  assistant  supervisor  at  New 
Florence,  Pa.,  until  November,  1889,  and  then  was  promoted  to 
supervisor  at  the  Altoona  yard.  In  April,  1891,  he  was  appointed 
assistant  engineer  of  the  Tyrone  division  and  in  1894  was  trans- 
ferred as  assistant  engineer  to  the  Pittsburgh  division.  In  1897 
he  was  appointed  assistant  superintendent  of  the  Pittsburgh  divi- 
sion and  in  1902  was  promoted  to  superintendent.  In  January, 
1903,  Mr.  O'Donnel  was  made  general  superintendent  of  the 
Buffalo  &  Allegheny  Valley  division  and  in  March,  1911,  was 
appointed  general  superintendent  of  the  Western  Pennsylvania 
division.  During  federal  control  he  has  been  general  manager 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Lines  East  with  office  at  Philadelphia. 

J.  G.  Rodgers  was  born  in  1863  and  attended  the  Lewistown 
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Ataiti-iny.  He  bcK^m  i.iiliu.iil  uoik  in  ISSJ  ;is  luiliii.iii  iiii  llic 
I'riinsjlv.iiiia  and  was  then  appuiiilcd  ab  absislanl  iMiKniccr  ol 
coiisliuctioii.  He  was  made  assistant  lo  the  chicl  ciigniccr  and 
latiT  made  assistant  supervisor  of  llic  New  York,  Philadelphia  & 
Norfolk,  lie  was  pionioled  lo  supervisor  and  then  superintend- 
ent of  tins  road,  and  in  March,  I'JW,  was  niade  assistant  to  the 
general  manager  of  the  Pennsylvania  Lines  East.  In  1911  he 
was  made  general  superintendent  of  the  Northern  division  of  the 
Pennsylvania  with  olVice  ai  liulYalo,  and  during  federal  control 
he  has  been  assistant  lo  the  presideitt  of  the  corporation  with 
ulViee  at  I'hiladelph.ia. 

Benjamin  McKeen  was  born  Jamiary  23,  1864,  at  Terre  Haute, 
liul  lie  is  a  ^-raduaie  of  the  Rose  Polytechnic  Institute  and  in 
1SS5  received  the  degree  of  M.E.  He  began  railroad  work  as 
ilrallsinan  in  tlu-  oltice  of  the  superintendent  of  n)olivc  power  of 
the  Terre  Haute  &  Indianapolis,  part  of  the  Vandalia,  but  in 
18.S()  became  rodman  on  the  engnieering  corps  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania. Later  in  the  same  year  he  was  made  resident  engineer  in 
charge  of  construction  work  on  the  Terre  Haute  &  Logansport, 
part  of  the  Vandalia,  and  in  the  following  Jainiary  was  made 
engineer  of  inaintcnance  of  way  of  the  Logansport  division.  In 
1889  he  acted  also  as  chief  engineer  of  construction  in  the  com- 
pletion of  the  Indiana  &  Lake  Michigan.  In  January,  1894,  Mr. 
McKeen  was  made  superintendent  of  the  Peoria  division  of  the 
Terre  Haute  &  Indianapolis  and  was  made  superintendent  of  the 
main  line  division  of  that  road  in  1901.  In  the  following  year 
he  was  made  superintendent  of  the  Chicago  Terminal  division  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Lines  West  and  in  December,  1903,  was  ap- 
pointed general  manager  of  the  Terre  Haute  &  Indianapolis,  now 
the  Vandalia.  In  January,  1913,  he  was  made  general  manager 
of  the  Peinisylvania  Lines  West  and  during  federal  control  he 
was  vice-president  and  engineer  of  the  corporation  for  the  Penn- 
sylvania Lines  West. 

I'.lscwhere  in  this  issue  will  be  found  an  article  covering  the 
changes  in  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  organization  whereby 
there  are  created  four  regions  each  in  charge  of  a  vice-president. 
In  the  following  list  will  be  found  the  names  of  the  officers  who 
have  been  appointed  to  conduct  the  business  of  the  railroad 
under  the  new  plan  of  organization.  The  appointments  were 
approved  by  the  board  of  directors  on  February  11.  and  become 
effective  March  1. 

The  list  gives  the  names  of  the  officers,  their  new  titles  and 
positions  and   their  headquarters. 

Executive  Department 
Name  Title  Headquarters 

Samuel  Rea President  Philadelphia. 

W.  U.  Moyer Asst.  to  the  pres Philadelphia. 

James  J.  Turner.. V.-p.  (corp.  wk.,  cos.  w.  of  Pitts.). Pittsburgh. 
C.  M.  South Asst.  to  the  v.-p Pittsburgh. 

B.  B.  Young ^  sst.  to  the  v.-p Pittsburgh. 

W.  W.  Atterbury.  V.-p.  in  charge  of  operation Philadelphia. 

George  D.  Dixon..  V.-p.  in  charge  of  traffic Philadelphia. 

Henry  Tatnall V.-p.  in  charge  of  finance Philadelphia. 

A.  J.  County V.-p.  in  charge  of  accounting Philadelphia. 

George  J.  Adams.  Asst.  to  v.-p.  in  chge.  accounting.  .Philadelphia. 

M.  C.  Kennedy \'.-p.  in  chge.  real  est.,  pur.  &  ins. Philadelphia. 

G.  L.  Peck V.-p.  in  charge  of  personnel Philadelphia. 

Lewis   Neilson Secretary Philadelphia. 

S.  H.  Church Secretary  Pittsburgh. 

J.  W.  Marshall Asst.  secretary New  York. 

H.  T.  Wilkins Asst.  secretary Philadelphia. 

J.  L.  Mason \sst.  secretary Pittsburgh. 

E.  H.  Brown \sst.  to  the  secretary Philadelphia. 

Tr.\nsportation  Departmext 
Under  the  supervision  of  W.  W.  Atterbury,  vice-president  in 
charge  of  operation. 

System  Officers 
Name  Title  Headquarters 

C.  M.   Sheaflfer. . .  Chief  of  transportation Philadelphia. 

J.  F.  Deasy Asst.  chief  of  trans.— freight Philadelphia. 

S.  M.  Rankin '  ^st.  chief  of  trans.— passenger..  .Philadelphia. 

E.  T.  Kennan ipt.  of  car  service Philadelphia. 

G.  A.  Cellar -n.  supt.  of  telegraph Philadelphia. 

J.  T.  Wallis ief  of  motive  power Philadelphia. 

P.  F.  Smith .'jrks  manager Altoona. 

T.  R.  Black 'lop  accountant Altoona. 

R.  L.  Kleine -st.  chief  of  mot.  power — car Altoona. 

F.  W.  Hankins "    st.  chief  of  mot.  power — loco..  .Altoona. 

G.  M.  Ellsworth.  .M  )tive  power  accountant Altoona. 

A.  W.  Gibbs Chief  mechanical  engineer Philadelphia. 

E.  W.  Smith ~   '^ineer  of  transportation Philadelphia. 

A.  C.  Shand Chief  engineer Philadelphia. 


1'^.  B.  Temple \ssl.  chief  engineer I'hiladelphia. 

1\.    Trimble Asst.   chief   engnicer I'ittslnirgli. 

J.  !•'.  Murray Xsst.  chief  engnieer Philadelphia. 

.S.  A.  Sloan \Nst.  to  the  chief  engineer i'hiladelphia. 

(icorge  Nauman.  .  Assi.  to  the  chief  engineer Philadelphia. 

E.  G.  Ericson \sst.  to  the  chief  engineer Pittsburgh. 

N.  F.  Brown \ssi.  to  the  chief  engineer Philadelphia. 

11.  C.  Crowell \sst.  to  the  chief  engineer Pittsburgh. 

H.  R.  Leonard. .  .  .  I'lngineer  bridges  and  buildings. . .  Philadelphia. 

J.  C.  Bland I'.ngineer  bridges  and  buildings.  ..  Pittsburgh. 

R.  Farnham \sst.  ctigineer  bridges  and  bldgs. .  Philadelphia. 

W.  L.  Smith \sst.  engineer  of  bridges Pittsburgh. 

J.  F.  Leonard \sst.  engineer  of  bridges Pittsburgh. 

W.  W.  Priest \sst.  engineer  of  bridges Pittsburgh. 

W.  H.  Cookman.  .  Architect  Philadelphia. 

G.  W.  Whiteman.  .(  liiel   inspector Philadelphia. 

C.  A.  Preston \'aluation  engineer Philadelphia. 

W  C.  Gushing I'.ngineer  standards  and  valuation.  Philadelphia. 

J.  W.  Stone Asst.  valuation  engineer Philadelphia. 

A.  11.  Rudd t  liief  signal  engineer Philadelphia. 

F.  H.  Buchanan..  .Asst.  chief  signal  engineer Pittsburgh. 

James  Young \sst.  engineer Philadelphia. 

R.  R.  Nace \sst.  engineer Philadelphia. 

Perqy  D.  Brown . .  .Asst.  engineer Philadelphia. 

Regional  Officers 
The  operations  of  the  Pennsylvania  System  will  be  conducted 
under  organization  units  in  four  regions,  viz. :  Eastern,  Central, 
Northwestern  and  Southwestern. 

Eastern  Region 
Extending  from  New  York  on  the  east  to  Altoona,  inclusive, 
on  the  west  and  Washington  on  the  south. 

Name  Title  Headquarters 

Elisha  Lee Vice-president   Philadelphia. 

C.  S.  Krick General  manager Philadelphia. 

R.  V.  Massey Asst.  gen.  mgr Philadelphia. 

Frank  C.  Hoff .Asst.  lo  the  gen.  mgr Philadelphia. 

J.  C.  Johnson Gen.  supt.  of  transportation Philadelphia. 

R.  C.  Morse,  Jr...  Supt.  of  freight  transportation.. .  .Philadelphia. 
John  E.  Burrell. .  .Supt.  of  passenger  transportation.  Philadelphia. 

F.  W.  B.  Hulmes. .Supt.  of  stations  and  transfers..  ..New  York. 
W.  G.  Coughlin. .  .Chief  engr.,  maintenance  of  way .  Philadelphia. 

J.  M.  Henry Gen.  supt.  motive  power Philadelphia. 

C.  I.  Leiper Gen.  supt..  New  Jersey  div New  York. 

Eliot  Sumner Supt.  motive  power,  N.  J.  div.... New  York. 

P.  L.  Grove Supt.,  New  York  div Jersey  City. 

L.  K.  Marr Asst.  supt..  New  York  div Jersey  City. 

A.  B.  Clark Supt.,  Trenton  div Trenton,  N.J. 

H.  C.  Bixler Supt.,  Manhattan  div New  York. 

A.  G.  Mitchell. . .  .Supt.,  W.  Jersey  &  Seashore  R.  R.Camden, N.J. 

G.  LeBoutillier. . .  .'len.  supt.,  Eastern  Penn.  div Harrisburg. 

C.  B.  Keiser Supt.  mot.  power,  E.  Penn.  div . . .  Harrisburg. 

E.  J.  Cleave Supt.,  Philadelphia  div Harrisburg. 

I.  B.  Sinclair .Asst.  supt.,  Philadelphia  div Harrisburg. 

Wm  Elmer Supt.,  Middle  div Altoona. 

G.  C.  Koons Asst.  supt.,  Middle  div Altoona. 

J.  K.  Johnston. . .  .Supt.,  Tyrone  div Tyrone,  Pa. 

.A.  B.  iCuthbert. .  .  .Supt.,  Cresson  div Cresson,  Pa. 

F.  P.  Abercrombie.Supt.,  Juniata  div .Bedford,  Pa. 

Thos.  B.  Kennedy.Supt.,  Cumberland  Valley  div.  Chamb'rsb'g,  Pa. 

Gamble  Latrobe. .  .Gen.  supt..  Southern  div Wilm'ton,  Del. 

.Amos  Davis Supt.  motive  power,  South'n  div.Wilm'ton,  DeL 

James  Buckelew.  .Supt.,  Maryland  div Wilm'ton,  Del. 

W.  L.  Burt Asst.  supt.,  Maryland  div Wilm'ton,  Del. 

G.  R.  Sinnickson.  .Supt.,  Baltimore  div Baltimore. 

G.  M.  Smith Supt.,  Delaware  div Wilm'ton,  Del. 

R.  H.  Pinkham...Supt.,  N.  Y..  Phila.  &  Norf.  R.R.CapeCh'les,Va. 

H.  M.  Carson (ien.  supt..  Central  Penna.  div. .  Wiirmsport,Pa. 

Robert   Bennett. .  .Supt.  mot.  power.  Cent.  Pa.  div.Wiirmsport,Pa. 

H.  H.  Russell Supt.,  Williamsport  div Will'msport.Pa. 

L.  W.  Allibone..  .  .Supt.,  Sunbury  div Sunbury,  Pa. 

H.  A.  Jaggard. . .  .Supt.,   Elmira   div Elmira,  N.Y. 

C.  D.  Young Supt.,  Schuylkill  div Reading,  Pa. 

A.  M.  Parker Supt.,  Phila.  terminal  div Philadelphia. 

J.  M.Jones Asst.  supt.,  Phila.  term,  div Philadelphia. 

J.  L.  Eysmans. . .  .Traffic  manager Philadelphia. 

J.  B.  Large Freight  traffic  manager Philadelphia. 

E,  P.  Bates Asst.  freight  traffic  manager Philadelphia. 

Guy  S.  McCabe ...  Gen.  freight  agent Philadelphia. 

R.  R.  Blydenburgh  Asst.  gen.  freight  agent Philadelphia. 

Walter  Thayer (len.  coal  freight  agent Philadelphia. 

R.  L.  Franklin. .  .  .Freight  claim  agent Philadelphia. 

J.  H.  Baer \  sst.  freight  claim  agent Philadelphia. 

A.  J.   Ball Foreign  freight  agent Philadelphia. 

D.  N.  Bell Passenger  traffic  manager Philadelphia. 

O.  T.  Boyd General  passenger  agent Philadelphia. 

R.  J.  DeLong .Asst.  gen.  pass,  agent Philadelphia. 

E.  Yungman .Asst.  gen.  pass,  agent Philadelphia. 
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W.  F.  McPhail. .  .General  baggage  agent Philadelphia. 

A.  A.  Brown Asst.  gen.  baggage  agent Philadelphia. 

H.  H.  Baker Supt.  restaurant  service New  York. 

M.  S.  Brooks Asst.  supt.  restaurant  serv New  York. 

L.  A.  Lyons Asst.  supt.  restaurant  serv New  York. 

Montgom.  Smith . .  Purchasing  agent Philadelphia. 

H.  A.  Anderson. . .  Asst.  purchasing  agent Philadelphia. 

B.  P.  Philippe ....  Asst.  purchasing  agent Philadelphia. 

D.  T.  Jones Asst.  to  the  purchasing  agent Philadelphia. 

J.  P.  Gauff Real  estate  agent Philadelphia. 

H.  E.  Triplet Asst.  real  estate  agent Philadelphia. 

T.  F.  McClain \sst.  real  estate  agent Philadelphia. 

L  A.  Miller Accountant  Philadelphia. 

Central  Region 
Extending  frciin  Altoona  on  the  east  to  Buffalo  on  the  north 
and  Columbus  and  Mansfield,  Ohio,  on  the  west. 

Name  Title  Headquarters 

■R.  L.  O'Donnel. . .  Vice-president   Pittsburgh. 

R.  E.  McCarty. . . .  General    manager Pittsburgh. 

N.  W.  Smith Asst.  general  manager Pittsburgh. 

J.  B.  Fisher Gen.  supt.  of  transportation Pittsburgh. 

A.J.Dawson Supt.  of  freight  transportation. .  .Pittsburgh. 

G.  M.  Sixsmith. .  .Supt.  of  passenger  trans Pittsburgh. 

R.  K.  Stackhouse.Supt.  of  stations  and  transfers. .  .Pittsburgh. 
W.  D.  Wiggins. .  .Chief  engr.,  maintenance  of  way .  .Pittsburgh. 

H.  H.  Maxfield. .  .Gen.  supt.  motive  power Pittsburgh. 

A.  J.  Whitney. ..  .Gen.  supt..  Northern  div Buffalo. 

C.  L.  Mcllvaine. .  .Supt.  motive  power,  Northern  div. Buffalo. 
G.  B.  Beale Supt.,  Buffalo  div Buffalo. 

J.  J.  Rhoads Supt.,  Allegheny  div Oil  City,  Pa. 

E.  B.  John Supt.,  Renovo  div Erie,  Pa. 

J.  H.  Gumbes Gen.  supt..  Western  Penna.  div. .  .Pittsburgh. 

J.  L.  Cunningham. Supt.  motive  power,  W.  Pa.  div.  .Pittsburgh. 

R.  T.  Morrow Supt.,  Pittsburgh  div Pittsburgh. 

W.  L  Ekin Supt.,   Conemaugh   div Pittsburgh. 

A.  W.  McClellan.  .Supt.,  Monongahela  div Uniontown,Pa. 

J.  C  McCullough.Gen.  supt..  Eastern  Ohio  div Pittsburgh. 

E.  B.  DeVilbiss. .  .Supt.  motive  power,  E.  Ohio  div.  Pittsburgh. 

F.  G.  Grimshaw. . .  Supt.,  Eastern  div Ft. Wayne,Ind. 

E.  B.  Taylor,  Jr..  .Supt.,  Marietta  div Marietta,  O. 

O.  Schroll Supt.,  Panhandle  div Pittsljurgh. 

A.  L.  Morgan Supt.,  Wheeling  term,  div Wheeling. 

M.  W.  Clement. .  .Gen.  supt..  Lake  div Cleveland. 

W.Y.Cherry Supt.  motive  power.  Lake  div.  ..  .Cleveland. 

H.  E.  Newcomet.  .Supt.,  Cleveland  &  Pittsburgh  div.  Cleveland. 
Guy  Scott Supt.,  Akron  div Akron. 

J.  F.  Patterson Supt.,  Erie  and  Ashtabula  div.  .New  Castle, Pa. 

O.  C.  Schaad Supt.,  Pittsburgh  term,  div Pittsburgh. 

Geo.  D.  Ogden Traffic    manager Pittsburgh. 

J.  J.  Koch Freight  traffic  manager Pittsburgh. 

W.  C.  Glynn .\sst.  freight  traffic  manager Pittsburgh. 

V.  C.  Williams. .  .  .General  freight  agent Pittsburgh. 

R.  E.  Cook .\sst.  gen.  freight  agent Pittsburgh. 

J.  C.  Venning General  coal  freight  agent Pittsburgh. 

H.  C.  Clevenger..Coal  freight  agent Pittsburgh. 

U.  G.  Couffer Freight  claim  agent Pittsburgh. 

J.  M.  Chesbrough. Passenger  traffic  manager .  .Pittsburgh. 

F.  W.  Conner General  passenger  agent Pittsburgh. 

C.  H.  Mathews,  Jr. Asst.  gen.  passenger  agent Pittsburgh. 

C.  S.  Shoemaker.  .General  baggage  agent. Pittsburgh. 

W.  'G.  Phelps Purchasing  agent Pittsburgh. 

C.  E.  Walsh Asst.  purchasing  agent Pittsburgh. 

G.  C.  Urquhart Real  estate  agent Pittsburgh. 

W.  B.  Blake \sst.  real  estate  agent Pittsburgh. 

W.  P.  deHart Accountant   Pittsburgh. 

Northwestern  Region 
Extending  from   Columbus  and  Mansfield,  Ohio,  inclusive,  on 
the  east  to  Chicago,  Illinois,  on  the  west. 

Name  Title  Headquarters 

J.  D.  Rodgers ....  Vice-president    Qiicago. 

T.  B.  Hamilton. .  .General    manager Chicago. 

J.  W.  Roberts. ..  .Gen.  supt.  of  transportation Chicago. 

C.  L.  Hamilton.  .  .Supt.  of  passenger  trans Chicago. 

T.  J.  Skillman. . .  .Chief  engr.,  maintenance  of  way.  .Chicago. 

T.  W.  Demarest .  .Gen.  supt.  motive  power Chicago. 

W.  B.  Wood Gen.  supt.,  Illinois  div Chicago. 

O.  C.  Wright Supt.  motive  power,  111.  div Ft. Wayne, Ind. 

W.  H.  Scriven.  . .  .Gen.  agt.  &  supt..  Chic.  term.  div. .Chicago. 

B.  H.  Hudson Supt.,  Fort  Wayne  div Ft.Wayne.Ind. 

C.  B.  Reynolds.. .  .Supt.,  Logansport  div L'g'nsport.Ind. 

J.B.Hutchinson,  Jr.Gen.  supt.,  Northern  Ohio  div Toledo,  O. 

O.  P.  Reese Supt.  motive  power,  N.  Ohio  div. .Toledo,  O. 

Paul  Jones Supt.,  Toledo  div Toledo,  O. 

T.  A.  Roberts Supt.,  Mansfield  div Mansfield,  O. 

W.  M.  Wardrop.  .Gen.  supt.,  Michigan  div G.  Rapids,  Mich. 

G.  R.  Barry Supt.,  Grand  Rapids  div Ft.Wayne.Ind. 


R.  E.  Casey Supt.,  Mackinaw  div G.  Rapids,  Mich. 

Wm.  Hodgdon.. .  .Traffic    manager Chicago. 

J.  E.  Weller Freight  traffic  manager Chicago. 

M.  S.  Connelly Asst.   freight  traffic  manager Chicago. 

W.  H.  Johnson. .  .General  freight  agent Chicago. 

J.T.Johnston Asst.  general   freight  agent Chicago. 

R.  W.  Cooke Freight   claim  agent .Chicago. 

Geo.  W.  Smith Foreign  freight  agent Chicago. 

J.  P.  Anderson. .  .Passenger  traffic  manager Chicago. 

A.  H.  Shaw General  passenger  agent Chicago. 

W.  R.  MacFarland.Asst.  gen.  passenger  agent Chicago. 

R.  B.  Jones General  baggage  agent Chicago. 

C.  E.  Milliron. . .  .Supt.  restaurant  service Columbus,0. 

D.  Irving Asst.  supt.  restaurant  service Columbus, O. 

I.  B.  Thomas Purchasing  agent Chicago. 

Henry  'Sullivan.  .  .Asst.  purchasing  agent Chicago. 

S.  G.  Cramp Real  estate  agent Chicago. 

B.  F.  Brandon ....  Accountant   Chicago. 

Southwestern  Region 
Extending  from  Columbus  and  Cincinnati  to  St.  Louis. 
Name  Title  Headquarters 

Benj.  McKeen Vice-president    St.  Louis. 

I.  W.  Geer General    manager St.  Louis. 

F.  J.  Kron Gen.  supt.  of  transportation St.  Louis. 

J.   D.   Fitzgerald.  .Supt.  of  passenger  trans St.  Louis. 

F.  J.  Stimson Chief  engr.,  maintenance  of  way.  .St.  Louis. 

W.  C.  A.  Henry.. Gen.  supt.  motive  power St.  Louis. 

W.  C.  Downing. .  .Gen.  supt.,  Indiana  div Indianapolis. 

J.  E.  Mechling.  . .  .Supt.  motive  power,  Indiana  div.. Indianapolis. 

F.  H.  Worthington.Supt.,  St.  Louis  div Terre  Haute. 

R.  D.  McKeon Supt.,   Peoria  div Decatur,  111. 

D.  Y.  Geddes Supt.,  South  Bend  div L'g'nsport,Ind. 

J.  W.  Coneys Supt.,  Indianapolis  div Indianapolis. 

Taber  Hamilton. . .  Supt.,  Louisville  div Louisville. 

R.  K.  Rochester. .  .Gen.  supt.,  Central  Ohio  div Columbus.O. 

G.  B.  Fravel Supt.  mot.  power.  Cent.  Ohio  div.Columbus.O. 

P.  W.  Sullivan.... Supt.,  Columbus  div Columbus, O. 

R.  C.  Barnard.  ..  .Supt.,  Cincinnati  div Cincinnati,0. 

A.  C.  Watson Supt.,  Richmond  div Richm'd,Ind. 

C.  L.  Hamilton Supt.,  Zanesville  div Zanesville.O. 

C.  B.  Sudborough. Traffic    manager St.  Louis. 

J.  D.  Couffer Freight  traffic  manager St.  Louis. 

S.  C.  Matthews.... \sst.   freight  traffic  manager St.  Louis. 

P.  C  Sprague General  freight  agent St.  Louis. 

f-  ^-^^"y Asst.  gen.  freight  agent St.  Louis. 

A    C.  Hickox Freight  claim  agent St.  Louis. 

w  aT;  ^}^^^^ ■■■■  Foreign  freight  agent St.  Louis. 

Vy.  W.  Richardson.Passenger  traffic  manager St.  Louis. 

T    n    T^^^'^^^^s. .  .General  passenger  agent St.  Louis. 

|-  C-  Millspaugh.  .Asst.  gen.  passenger  agent St.  Louis. 

^-  Q-  Ingamells.  .General  baggage  agent St.  Louis. 

w   li.   ?^'^ Purchasing  agent St.  Louis. 

W.  W.  Mayer Real  estate  agent St.  Louis. 

S.  W.  Troutman.  .Accountant    St.  Louis. 

Traffic  Department 
Under    the    supervision    of    Geo.    D.    Dixon,    vice-president    in 
charge  of  traffic. 

System  Officers 
Name  Title  Headquarters 

R.  C.  Wright General  traffic  manager Philadelphia. 

A.  M.  Schoyer *Manager  of  through  frt  trffic Philadelphia. 

C.  M.  Sheaf  er *Express  traffic  agent Philadelphia. 

V.  J.  Bradley *Chief  of  mail  service  and  traffic. Philadelphia. 

S.  C.   Scott *Asst.  express  and  mail  traf.  agt. .  Pittsburgh. 

R.  L.  Spencer *Warehouse   supt Pittsburgh. 

*Joint  officers  of  transportation  and  traffic  departments. 

For  regional  officers  see  above. 

Financial  Department 
Under    the    supervision    of    Henry    Tatnall,    vice-president    in 
charge  of  finance. 

System  Officers 
Name  Title  Headquarters 

Jas.  F.  Fahnestock.Treasurer    Philadelphia. 

H.  P.  Conner .Asst.   treasurer Philadelphia. 

Geo.  A.  Walker . . .  .\sst.   treasurer Philadelphia. 

John  M.  Wood \sst.   treasurer Philadelphia. 

J.  W.  Marshall . . .  .\sst.   treasurer New  York. 

H.  H.  Lee .\sst.   treasurer Philadelphia. 

J.  S.  Vanzandt. . .  ..Asst.  to  the  treasurer Philadelphia. 

J.  C.  Rogers Chief  paymaster Philadelphia. 

E.  B.  Broadaway. .  Cashier Philadelphia. 

H.  C.  Lawser .Asst.   cashier Philadelphia. 

Charles  Riddle Asst.   cashier Philadelphia. 

G.  R.  Worrell Asst.   cashier Philadelphia. 
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G.  B.  Robinson.. . .  Rcsi-strar  of  bonds Pliiladclphia. 

L.  C.  Talc^tt .Xsst.  registrar  of  bonds rhiladclphia. 

A.  P.  Thruelsen.  .Registrar  of  bonds New  York. 

John  A.  Barry .Xs.^t.  registrar  of  bonds New  York. 

T.  H.B.  McKnight. Treasurer    Pittsburgh. 

R.   R.  Reed \sst.   treasurer    I'ittslnirgli. 

R.  W.  Morrison Asst.   treasurer    Pittsburgh. 

R.  B.  Tliompson.  .Asst.   treasurer    Pittsliurgh. 

C.   P.  Davidson \sst.   treasurer    l*itisl)urgh. 

H.  F.  Schciman \sst.   treasurer    Pittsburgh. 

C.  C.   Blair \sst.  to  the  treasurer Pittsburgh. 

F.  E.  Jackson \sst.  to  the  treasurer Pittsburgh. 

C.  S.  Lillie Cashier  Pittsburgh. 

J.  H.  Fults .\sst.    cashier Pittsburgh. 


.Accounting  Dei'artment 


>f  A.  J.  County,  vice-president  in  charge 


Under  tlie  supervision 
of  accounting. 

System  Officers 
Name  Title  Headquarters 

E.   A.   Stockton.  .A  oniroilcr   Philadelphia. 

J.  W.  Orr Contrdlier    Pittsburgh. 


J.  S.  Donaldson. 
F.  J.  Fell,  Jr. 


.Asst.  controller Philadelphia. 

•  Asst.  controller Philadelphia. 

John    Hurst Asst.  controller Pittsburgh. 

J.  B.  Brittain .Asst.  controller Pittsburgh. 

J.  N.  Lyon .-Xsst.  to  the  controller Pittsburgh. 

Geo.  B.  Rudduck.Cieneral  accountant Philadelphia. 

W.  B.  Kraft .Auditor  of  revenues Philadelphia. 

W.  L.  Markley .Asst.  auditor  of  revenues Philadelphia. 

H.  J.  Walker .Auditor  of  expenditures Pittsburgh. 

W.  M.  Kennedy. .  ..Asst.  auditor  of  expenditures. ..  .Pittsburgh. 

J.  E.  Merion .Auditor  of  through  freight  traffic.  Philadelphia. 

F.  N.  Mclntyre.  .  ..Asst.  auditor  of  through  frt  trac.  Philadelphia. 

W.  J.  Bingham. .  ..Auditor  of  through  pass,  traf Philadelphia. 

C.  E.   Ward .Asst.  and.  of  through  pass,  traf .  .Philadelphia. 

J.  B.  Moffitt .Auditor  of  local  freight  traffic.  ...  Philadelphia. 

E.  T.  Halter .Asst.  auditor  of  local  freight  traf  .Philadelphia. 

F.  E,  Atkins Auditor  of  local  pass  traffic Philadelphia. 

H.  W.  Siegrist Asst.  auditor  of  local  pass,  traffic.  Philadelphia. 

A.  S.  Porter .Auditor  of  disbursements Philadelphia. 

U.  G.  Rowley Asst.  auditor  of  disbursements.  .  .Philadelphia. 

F.E.  Shallenberg'r..Auditor  of  local  freight  traffic. ...  Pittsburgh. 
R.  S.  Westerman..  Asst.  auidtor  of  local  frt.  traffic.  .Pittsburgh. 

C.  S.  Covert Auditor  of  local  passenger  traffic.  Pittsburgh. 

H.  M.  Longrworthy.Asst.  auditor  of  local  pass,  traffic. Pittsburgh. 

J.  J.  Lyons .Auditor  of  disbursements Pittsburgh. 

J.  M.  Metheany...  Asst.  auditor  of  disbursements. .  .Pittsburgh. 

For  rci^ioiml  officers  sec  above. 

Purchasing  Departme.vt 
Under   the    supervision   of    M.    C.    Kennedy,    vice-president    in 
charge  of  purchases. 

System  Officers 
Name  Title  Headquarters 

Samuel    Porcher.  .General  purchasing  agent Philadelphia. 

For  regional  officers  see  above. 

Real  Estate  Department 
Under   the    supervision    of    M.    C.   Kennedy,    vice-president   in 
charge  of  real  estate. 

Name  Title  Headquarters 

T.  W.  Hulme General  real  estate  agent Philadelphia. 

For  regional  officers  see  above. 

Legal  Departmext 

Under  the  supervision  of  the  president. 

System  Officers 

Title  Headquarters 

General  counsel Philadelphia. 

General  solicitor Philadelphia. 

.Asst.  general  counsel Philadelphia. 

-Asst.  general  counsel Philadelphia. 

.Asst.  general  counsel Philadelphia. 

Asst.  general  solicitor Philadelphia. 

.Asst,    solicitor Philadelphia. 

.Asst.    solicitor Philadelphia. 

.Asst,    solicitor Philadelphia. 

Chief  claim  agent Philadelphia. 

General    counsel Pittsburgh. 

General  solicitor Pittsburgh. 

.Asst.   general   solicitor Pittsburgh. 

A.ijst.   general   solicitor Pittsburgh. 

Chief  claim  agent Pittsburgh. 

Special    solicitor Pittsburgh. 


Name 

F.  L  Gowen 

Alan  H.  Strong... 
H.  S.  P.  Nichols.. 
Stacy  B.  Lloyd.. . . 
H.  W.  Bikle 

G.  R.  Allen 

Edwin  A.  Lucas. . 
Adams  Dodson. . . 
Harrv  Z.  Maxwell. 

J.  C.  'Rose 

C.  B.  Heiserman. . 

E.  H,  SenefT 

James  Stillwell.. . . 
Guernsey  Orcutt.. 

E.  L.  Covert 

G.  A.  Boone 


In.sukan(k  Depaktmknt 
Uiidir    the   supervisicjn    of    M.    C.    Kennedy,    vice-president   in 
charge  of  insurance. 

System  Officers 

Name  Title  Headquarters 

R.  H.  Newbern . . .  Superintendent    Philadelphia. 

V.  .A.  Greene Asst.  superintendent Philadelphia. 

W.  H.  Sechrist...Asst.  superintendent Philadelphia. 

W.  C.  Neely .Asst.  to  the  superintendent Philadelphia. 

ICmpi.oyee's  Saving  Fund 

Utider    the    supervision    of    Henry    Tatnall,    vice-president    in 
charge  of  finance. 

Name  Title  ITe.idquarters 

Lewis   Neilson Superintendent Philadelphia. 

J.  L.  Mason Superintendent    Pittsburgh. 

Rei.ikk  and  Pension  Departments 

Under  the  su()ervision  of  G.  L.  Peck,  vice-president  in  charge 
of  personnel. 

Name  Title  Headquarters 

E.  B.  Hunt Supt.  relf.  dept.  &  agt.  pens.  dept. Philadelphia. 


Obituary 


Louis  P.  Ecker,  federal  auditor  of  the  Toledo  &  Ohio 
Central,   died    recently  at   his   home  in   Columbus,   Ohio. 

Robert  E.  Ryan,  assistant  federal  treasurer  of  the  Louis- 
ville &  Nashville,  with  headquarters  at  Louisville,  Ky.,  died  at 
his  home  in  Louisville,  February  17. 

Walter  Shepard,  formerly  consulting  engineer  of  the  Bos- 
ton &  .Albany,  with  headquarters  at  Boston,  Mass.,  died  re- 
cently at  his  home  at   Dorchester,  Mass. 

Charles  Lewers,  a  member  of  the  legal  staff  of  the  South- 
ern Pacific  Railroad  Company,  with  headquarters  at  San 
Francisco,  Cal.,  died  recently  at  bis  home  in  that  city  at  the 
age  of  46  years. 

Le  Grand  Cannon,  vice-president  and  general  manager  of 
the  Nevada  Northern,  notice  of  whose  death  appeared  in  the 
Railway  Age  of  February  13  (page  516),  was  born  at  Logans- 
port,  Ind.,  on  April  16,  1847.  He  entered  railway  service  in 
1864  as  a  bill  clerk  and  operator  on  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  & 
.St.  Paul.  In  1865  he  became  connected  with  the  Wabash  in 
a  similar  position  and,  after  a  year's  service  on  that  road, 
entered  the  employ  of  the  Indianapolis,  Peru  &  Chicago, 
serving  successfully  as  chief  clerk  in  the  general  freight 
agent's  office,  paymaster,  secretary,  treasurer,  and  general 
passenger  agent.  From  December,  1881,  to  November,  1882, 
he  was  general  freight  and  passenger  agent  of  the  Chicago, 
Texas  &  Mexican.  In  1883,  he  was  appointed  traveling 
auditor  of  the  Denver  &  Rio  Grande  and  the  same  year  was 
also  appointed  auditor  of  the  Transcontinental  Association. 
In  January,  1885,  he  was  appointed  general  agent  and  later 
auditor  of  the  Southwestern  Passenger  Association,  con- 
tinuing in  this  position  until  August,  1887,  when  he  became 
assistant  to  the  general  manager  of  the  Oregon  Pacific.  In 
May,  1889,  he  was  appointed  general  agent  and  receiver  for 
the  Chicago  &  Atlantic,  in  which  position  he  continued  until 
May,  189S,  when  he  was  appointed  general  agent  and  receiver 
for  the  Colorado  Midland.  In  October,  1898,  he  was 
appointed  assistant  to  the  president  of  the  Colorado  Mid- 
land, remaining  in  that  position  until  May,  1901,  when  he 
resigned  to  become  assistant  traffic  manager  and  assistant  to 
the  president  of  the  American  Smelting  &  Refining  Company. 
In  January,  1907,  he  was  elected  vice-president  and  general 
manager  of  the  Nevada  Northern,  in  which  capacity  he  served 
until  his  death. 


Australian  Steel  Works  Planned. — The  establishment  is 
proposed  of  a  large  steel  works  at  West  Guildford,  Western 
Australia,  by  the  Australian  Steel  Company,  Limited,  which  has 
already  made  arrangements  with  the  state  government  to  supply 
electric  power,  and  with  the  State  Railways  Department  to  fur- 
nish scrap  material. 
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The  Railway  Age  has  already  referred  twice  this  month  in 
its  editorial  columns  to  the  quickening  of  the  market  for  cars 
and   locomotives,   but   in   view   of   the 
Another  manner  in  which  orders  and  inquiries 

Big  have  been  reported  for  the  past  week  or 

Week  ten  days  it  is  hoped  that  a  third  refer- 

ence at  so  short  an  interval  may  be  par- 
doned. In  the  Equipment  and  Supplies  column  in  last  week's 
issue  orders  were  reported  for  28  locomotives  and  2,062 
freight  cars  for  domestic  service  and  inquiries  for  over  100 
locomotives,  3,240  freight  cars  for  domestic  service  and  1,795 
for  export,  as  well  as  for  272  passenger  train  cars  for  domes- 
tic service  (excluding  65  for  elevated  or  subway  service)  and 
22  for  export.  The  full  details  for  the  present  week  are  not 
complete  as  this  is  written,  but  enough  information  is  in 
hand  to  show  that  it  will  be  the  largest  since  the  buying 
movement  began.  Orders  are  already  reported  for  no  less 
than  207  locomotives  for  domestic  service  including  l02  for 
the  Union  Pacific,  55  for  the  Canadian  National  and  50  for 
the  Missouri,  Kansas  &  Texas,  and  it  is  very  likely  that  this 
total  will  be  increased  before  the  week  is  completed.  It  has 
been  a  long  time  since  orders  for  207  locomotives  for  domes- 
tic service  were  reported  in  a  similarly  short  period  of  time. 
At  the  same  time  inquiries  are  also  reported  for  no  less  than 
50  locomotives  for  domestic  service — those  for  the  Santa  Fe, 
which  it  is  understood  may  increase  this  number — and  46 
for  export  for  the  United  Railways  of  Havana.  It  is  very 
apparent  that  the  far-seeing  railroads  are  placing  their  orders 
now  before  the  builders  are  contracted  too  far  ahead.  The 
unfortunate  feature  in  the  situation  is,  however,  that  the  buy- 
ing movement  of  locomotives  has  not  applied  to  freight  cars. 
If  the  country  needs  more  than  800,000  freight  cars  within 
the  next  three  years,  as  authorities  agree,  it  is  apparent  that 
orders  for  them  must  soon  appear  in  larger  amounts  than 
have  thus  far  been  placed. 


To  infuse  energy,  industry  and  intelligence  into  the  minds  of 
men  who  lack  these  qualities  requires  "personal  work"  of  the 

most  intimate  kind.  The  leader  must 
How  to  exemplify    the    necessary    elements    of 

Increase  efficiency  (including  the  spirit  of  cheer- 

Efficiency  fulness  which  puts  the  final  stamp  of 

effectiveness  on  the  best  men's  efforts), 
and  must  do  this  hour  by  hour,  or  even  minute  by  minute, 
throughout  the  day.  In  other  words,  the  education  or  im- 
provement must  be  by  example  as  well  as  by  precept.  A 
successful  experiment  of  this  kind,  if  it  is  to  be  used  to  spur 
the  energies  of  other  men  at  other  places,  must  be  described 
to  those  other  men  in  complete  detail.  This  is  the  answer  to 
those  who,  when  they  listen  to  an  address  like  that  given  by 
James  H.  Hustis  at  the  New  York  Railroad  Club  last  week, 
expect  to  hear  a  prescription  which  will  tell  them  just  how 
to  carry  out  the  principles  laid  down  by  the  speaker.  Their 
idea  is  an  impossible  one.  The  letter  of  one  of  these  critics 
is  printed  in  another  column.  One  who  wishes  to  acquire 
the  art  of  giving  to  seven  inefficient  car  inspectors  the  instruc- 
tion, advice,  rebuke  or  punishment  necessary  to  teach  them 
efficiency  will  find  it  necessary  to  learn  his  lessons  on  the 
ground.    Mr.  Hustis  and  the  other  speakers  might  have  given 


a  few  examples  of  how  to  teach,  but  that  would  be  only  a 
drop  in  the  bucket.  The  subject,  if  it  is  to  be  taught  didac- 
tically, demands  not  a  lecture  but  a  course  of  lectures.  The 
best  of  lectures,  however,  must  lack  one  essential  element: 
they  cannot  give  an  adequate  picture  of  the  personality  of 
the  man  or  men  to  be  taught.  Another  difficulty  in  attempt- 
ing to  teach  at  long  range  on  a  railroad  is  that  results  can  be 
measured  only  after  a  long  time.  R.  S.  Baker,  a  skilful 
writer  on  the  relations  of  employer  and  employee,  referriiig 
recently  to  improved  conditions  in  clothing  factories,  said 
that  an  important  test  question  was,  "Does  the  plan  increase 
production?"  This  is  a  test  which,  in  much  of  the  work  on 
railroads,  cannot  be  applied.  The  improvement  must  be  in 
quality,  not  in  quantity.  Clothing  makers  have  a  test  that 
is  quick  and  simple;  ours  can  be  applied,  oftentimes,  only 
after  months  and  by  making  comparisons  of  elements  more 
or  less  obscure.  All  this  is  true  whatever  the  kind  of  spirit 
actuating  the  employees.  Intimate  detail  instruction  by  ex- 
ample as  well  as  by  precept  is  the  key  to  the  problem. 


One  of  the  most  interesting  points  brought  out  by  President 
J.  H.  Hustis  of  the  Boston  &  Maine  in  his  address  before 
the  New  York  Railroad  Club  last  Fri- 
Keeping  day  evening  was  contained  in  his  story 

the    5:18  about  the  railway  economist  who  ad- 

on  Time  dressed    an    audience    in    a    suburban 

community  some  20  miles  from  the  city. 
The  economist  in  question  spoke  for  about  20  minutes  on 
the  intricacies  of  the  railway  problem,  and  then  invited  dis- 
cussion. There  was  a  very  lively  discussion,  but  to  his  sur- 
prise it  dealt  not  at  all  with  the  broad  aspects  of  the  railway 
situation  but  rather  with  the  fact  that  the  5:18  had  not  been 
running  on  time  as  regularly  as  might  be  wished.  Mr. 
Hustis  emphasized  the  importance  of  this  little  incident  as 
showing  how  public  opinion  is  influenced  by  matters  which 
may  be  considered  as  of  little  importance  by  those  who  oper- 
ate the  railroad.  There  are  no  railwaymen,  let  us  hope,  who 
do  not  realize  that  public  opinion  in  these  days  is  of  prime 
importance  to  the  future  interests-  of  the  railways.  Some  are 
liable  to  forget,  nevertheless,  that  passengers  and  shippers 
are  also  voters  and  the  human  embodiment  of  public  opinion. 
This  is  not  meant  to  imply  that  the  importance  of  serving 
the  public  to  the  best  degree  possible  is  likely  to  be  forgotten, 
but  rather  to  bring  out  the  fact  that  the  railwaymen's  view- 
point and  that  of  the  railway  patron  cannot  in  the  very  nature 
of  things  be  the  same.  Private  control  will  again  be  on  trial 
beginning  March  1,  just  as  government  control  has  been  on 
trial  for  the  past  two  years.  Public  opinion  is  now  favorable 
to  private  control,  but,  as  Mr.  Hustis  brought  out,  it  may 
again  swing  back  as  it  swung  back  from  its  early  feeling  in 
favor  of  government  operation.  That  is  why  the  railwayman 
must  do  his  best  to  give  the  public  the  "breaks."  He  can 
be  assisted  in  so  doing  in  no  better  way,  it  would  seem,  than 
by  realizing  that  all  the  effort  spent  to  incur  public  favor 
might  just  as  well  be  thrown  away,  like  good  money  after 
bad,  if  the  commuter  is  delayed  a  half  hour  getting  to  and 
from  his  work,  or  if  the  through  passenger  has  to  stand  up 
for  50  or  100  miles,  as  has  too  often  been  the  case  under 
government  control.  In  other  words,  the  5:18's  and  the  8:l'5's 
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must  be  run  on  schedule  time.  It  h  a  ni.itter  not  only  of 
service  but  of  public  ojiinion  and  one  of  the  most  important 
tests  the  pulilic  is  going  to  use  to  tell  whether  private  control 
of  railways  proves  successful  or  otherwise. 


Appropriations  for  Export  Trade 

'T'hk  I'RUNiNi;  KNiKK  tluU  the  present  session  of  Congress 
has  been  using  to  trim  appropriations  is  proving  a  sharp 
and  efficient  implement.  But  in  spite  of  the  otherwise  lauda- 
tory manner  in  which  the  committees  have  tried  to  over- 
come the  government's  war-time  extravagance,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  in  some  cases  the  trimming  has  been 
done  too  close  for  the  best  interests  of  the  coun- 
try. The  latest  case  in  point  is  the  appropriation  for 
foreign  trade.  The  amount  asked  for  by  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce Alexander  was  $1,658,000;  this  has  been  cut  down 
nnore  than  two-thirds,  so  that  only  $490,000  has  been  allowed 
by  the  legislative,  judicial  and  executive  bill  reported  out  by 
the  appropriations  committee  on  February  18.  The  severe 
character  of  this  cut  is  best  emphasized  by  noting  that  the 
amount  is  only  one-half  that  used  during  the  present  year. 
The  work  which  tlie  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Com- 
merce has  done  for.  the  railway  supply  field  has  been  very 
great.  It  sent  Frank  Rhea  to  Australia  and  the  Far  East, 
and  his  two  excellent  and  detailed  reports  on  the  markets  for 
railway  materials  and  equipment  were  practically  the  first 
attempt  to  give  the  exporter  of  railway  supplies  that  particu- 
lar detailed  information  needed  on  which  to  base  a  plan  for 
export  business.  The  Latin-American  division  has  also 
helped  the  supply  field  by  its  reports  on  the  railway  situation 
in  Mexico,  Colombia,  Peru,  Argentina,  etc.  It  is  apparent, 
however,  that  if  the  cut  of  one-half  from  last  year's  appro- 
priation is  put  through,  this  work  will  practically  have  to 
cease.  It  is  most  unfortunate  that  the  appropriations  com- 
mittee should  have  been  so  short-sighted  as  to  hinder  in  this 
manner  the  work  of  a  bureau  which  American  business  men 
have  lately  come  to  regard  as  a  most  potent  factor  in  the 
development  of  export  trade. 


Whom  the  Gods  Would  Destroy 

W^HOM  THE  GODS  WOULD  DESTROY  they  first  make 
mad.  They  seem  to  intend  to  destroy  the  railroad 
labor  organizations,  or  at  least  their  leaders,  for  they 
certainly  have  made  their  leaders  mad.  Four  years 
ago  the  great  brotherhoods  of  railroad  emplo)'ees  stood  high 
in  the  respect  and  confidence  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States.  They  had  great  influence  in  the  state  capitals  and 
in  Washington.  They  .seemed  to  be  able  to  secure  the  pas- 
sage of  almost  any  legislation  they  desired  or  to  defeat  almost 
any  legislation  they  opposed.  In  1916,  however,  they  re- 
fused arbitration  in  any  fomi  of  their  demand  for  a  basic 
■eight-hour  day  and  forced  Congress  to  pass  the  Adamson  law 
to  prevent  a  general  railroad  strike.  This  aroused  public 
sentiment  against  them  throughout  the  country.  They  threat- 
ened to  strike  again  just  before  the  United  States  entered 
the  war  because  the  Supreme  Court  did  not  decide  the  Adam- 
son  law  case  quickly  enough  to  suit  them,  and  further  in- 
censed the  public.  Under  government  operation  they  secured 
vast  increases  of  wages,  but  there  were  constantly  sporadic 
strikes  and  threats  of  general  strikes  which  kept  the  country 
in  an  uproar.  They  came  out  in  favor  of  the  Plumb  Plan, 
which  even-body  except  the  railway  employees  immediateh' 
regarded  as  a  wholly  selfish  move  on  their  part.  Recently 
they  have  demanded  further  advances  in  wages  backed  by 
further  threats  of  strikes.  They  have  opposed  all  legislation 
to  prevent  strikes  and  have  repeatedly  threatened  to  dis- 
regard any  such  legislation  if  it  were  enacted.     They  have 


tiinati  111(1  to  defeat  for  re-election  members  of  (Congress  who 
voted  for  legislation  providing  for  the  return  of  the  railways 
to  private  operation  or  for  any  mctluKl  of  .settling  lalxir  dis- 
putes excejjt  methods  apjjroved  by  the  laJjor  union.s.  'ITiey 
have  poured  forth  endle.ss  misrepresentations  of  private  man- 
agement which  all  members  of  Congress  who  have  studied 
railway  matters  knew  were  misrepresentations. 

And  what  is  the  final  result?  The  labor  organization? 
and  their  members  have  been  brought  into  the  greatest  di.s- 
credit  with  the  pul)lic.  In  spite  of  their  bitter  oppasition 
and  their  threatenings,  the  House  of  Representatives  passed 
the  Cummin.s-Ksch  ))ill  by  a  vote  of  249  to  l.SO  and  the  Sen- 
ate pas.sed  it  l)y  a  vote  of  47  to  17.  If  lalK)r  refuses  to  ac- 
cept the  lal)or  provisions  of  the  ("ummins-Ksch  l)ill  the  result 
probably  will  be  the  passage  of  a  law  absolutely  prohibiting 
strikes  on  railways  under  heavy  penalties.  The  lal)or  leaders 
could  not  have  pursued  a  policy  better  adapted  to  help  the 
cause  of  private  management,  to  which  they  are  opposed, 
although  probably  in  the  long  run  nothing  could  l)e  better 
for  railway  employees  than  the  return  of  the  railroads  to 
private  operation.  They  have  afforded  the  finest  example 
ever  seen  of  the  use  of  methods  intended  to  influence  public 
opinion  and  Congress  which  were  utterly  unadapted  to  their 
purpose.  However  other  people  may  feel  about  it,  railway 
employees  have  no  reason  for  being  pleased  with  the  kind  of 
leadership  which  their  organizations  have  had  within  recent 
vears. 


"The  Old  Order  Changeth 

Yielding  Place  to  New" 

■yHE  PASSAGE  of  the  new  transportation  act  and  the  return 
of  the  railways  to  private  operation  on  March  1,  will 
mark  the  beginning  of  a  new  epoch  in  the  history  of  rail- 
road transportation  in  the  United  States. 

The  most  significant  feature  of  the  new  legislation  is  that 
it  expressly  recognizes  the  fact  that  the  regulation  of  rail- 
roads should  be  based  upon  considerations  of  public  expe- 
diency and  not  upon  the  principle  of  allowing  the  railroad 
companies  to  earn  only  the  smallest  net  return  which  will 
not  involve  confiscation  of  their  property.  The  act  pro- 
vides that  in  determing  the  net  return  which  the  railways 
shall  be  allowed  to  earn,  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion "shall  give  due  consideration,  among  other  things,  to 
the  transportation  needs  of  the  country  and  the  necessity 
(under  honest,  efficient  and  economical  management  of  ex- 
isting transportation  facilities)  of  enlarging  such  facilities  in 
order  to  provide  the  people  of  the  United  States  with  ade- 
quate transportation."  This  instruction  to  the  Commission 
immediately  precedes  the  provision  in  which  it  is  set  forth 
"that  during  the  two  years  beginning  March  1,  1920,  the 
Commission  shall  take  as  such  fair  return  a  sum  equal  to 
514  percentum  of  such  aggregate  value,  but  may  in  its  dis- 
cretion add  thereto  a  sum  not  exceeding  one-half  of  1  per- 
centum of  said  aggregate  value  (of  the  roads  of  each  group) 
to  make  provision  in  whole  or  in  part  for  improvements, 
betterments  or  equipment,  which,  according  to  the  account- 
ing system  prescribed  by  the  Commission,  are  chargeable  to 
capital  account." 

The  provisions  quoted  establish  an  entirely  new  prece 
dent.  In  the  past  it  has  merely  been  required  that  the 
rates  fixed  must  be  just  and  reasonable.  No  legislative  body 
has  ever  indicated  before  that  just  and  reasonable  rates 
are  not  only  rates  that  are  not  excessive  for  the  service  ren- 
dered, but  also  rates  which  in  the  aggregate  would  be  suffi- 
cient to  yield  a  return  which  wll  render  it  practicable  to 
render  good  and  adequate  service.  Besides  requiring  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  to  make  the  regulation  of 
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rates  a  policy  of  expediency,  the  new  legislation  empowers 
it  to  prevent  the  states  from  fixing  rates  which  will  interfere 
with  carrying  out  this  policy.  It  also  authorizes  it  to  fix 
minimum  rates  in  order  that  it  may  prevent  any  individual 
railway  from  making  rates  which  will  be  unremunerativc 
or  unfairly  discriminatory. 

The  policy  established  by  this  legislation  is  one  which 
most  students  of  transportation  problems  long  have  been 
advocating.  The  provisions  which  practically  make  514 
per  cent  the  minimum  and  6  per  cent  the  maximum  which  the 
Commission  may  allow  any  group  of  railways  to  earn  and 
which  provide  for  the  appropriation  by  the  government  of 
one-half  of  any  return  earned  in  excess  of  6  per  cent,  have 
been  and  will  be  the  object  of  much  criticism.  They  are 
criticised  by  many  railway  officers  and  business  men  on  the 
ground  that  the  return  allowed  is  too  small  and  that  it 
wiD  discourage  the  managements  of  individual  lines  to 
take  from  them  one-half  of  the  surplus  over  6  per  cent  earned. 
They  are  roundly  denounced  by  the  leaders  of  organized 
labor,  the  advocates  of  government  management  and  others 
who  make  a  profession  of  opposing  everything  they  regard  as 
conducive  to  the  success  of  private  management,  on  the 
ground  that  they  "validate"  the  "watered"  stock  of  the  rail- 
roads and  will  result  in  an  advance  in  rates  which  will  be 
burdensome  to  the  public. 

Just  how  these  provisions  will  work,  only  experience  will 
disclose.  It  will  depend  largely  on  how  they  are  admin- 
istered by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  The  Rail- 
way Age's  opinion  is  that  they  are  the  result  of  much  the 
ablest,  most  intelligent,  most  earnest  and  most  constructive 
effort  ever  made  to  solve  the  railroad  problem  of  the  United 
States.  We  are  frankly  optimistic  regarding  the  effects  that 
will  be  produced  upon  the  net  return  and  credit  of  the  com- 
panies as  a  whole  and  upon  their  ability,  under  efficient  and 
public-spirited  management,  to  provide  the  public  in  due 
time  with  good  and  adequate  service.  Tliey  do  not  exactly 
square  with  the  views  or  wishes  of  any  of  the  persons  or 
organizations  that  submitted  plans  to  Congress.  They  are 
the  composite  result  of  an  effort  on  the  part  of  the  Confer- 
ence Committee  to  draft  a  measure  which  would  include  all 
the  good  suggestions  which  have  been  made,  and  at  the 
same  time  meet  all  the  important  objections  made  to  both  the 
Esch  and  the  Cummins  bills. 

Flexibility  is  given  by  the  provision  which  authorizes 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  after  two  years,  if  it 
considers  this  in  the  public  interest,  to  fix  a  new  percentage 
or  percentages  of  return  which  the  railways  shall  be  allowed 
to  earn.  General  consolidations  of  railroads  are  authorized 
but  not  required.  The  Commission  is  given  exclusive  au- 
thority to  regulate  the  issuance  of  securities.  It  is  also  given 
much  authority  to  encourage  and  even  enforce  needed  co- 
operation in  operation  between  the  various  railroads.  On 
the  whole,  the  provisions  referred  to  are  better  than  any 
there  seemed  any  reason  to  hope  for  a  few  months  ago.  Per- 
haps it  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  if  under  them  the  rail- 
road problem  cannot  be  solved,  then  it  cannot  be  solved 
at  all  under  private  ownership  and  management. 

The  most  doubtful  provisions  are  those  relating  to  the  set- 
tlement of  labor  controversies.  They  provide  for  the  forma- 
tion of  boards  of  adjustment  on  which  the  railways  and  the 
employees  shall  be  equally  represented,  and  for  the  creation 
of  a  Railroad  Labor  Board  which  shall  contain  three  repre- 
sentatives of  the  public,  three  representatives  of  the  employees 
and  three  representatives  of  the  companies.  All  contro- 
versies not  settled  by  the  boards  of  adjustment  are  required 
to  be  submitted  to  this  board.  The  implication  is  that  there 
shall  be  no  lockouts  or  strikes,  but  they  are  not  prohibited, 
nor  are  any  penalties  fixed  for  violations  of  the  law.  The 
leaders  of  the  labor  organizations  are  bitterly  opposed  to 
the  representation  of  the  public  on  the  Railroad  Labor  Board, 
and  especially  to  the  provision  that  no  award  can  be  made 


by  a  majority  of  the  Board  in  which  at  lea.-t  one  representa- 
tive of  the  public  does  not  concur. 

Congress  believed  that  since  in  case  of  an  advance  in 
wages  the  public  would  have  to  pay  the  piper,  it  ought  to 
have  a  right  to  help  call  the  tune.  The  railroad  labor 
leaders  do  not  agree  to  this.  Their  attitude  may  cau.se  com- 
plete failure  of  the  labor  provisions.  If  it  does,  it  seems 
not  unlikely  that  labor  controversies  will  be  dealt  with  in 
separate  legislation  prohibiting  strikes,  providing  for  com- 
pulsory arbitration  and  fixing  adequate  penalties  for  vio- 
lations. It  is  difficult  to  see  how,  the  course  being  taken 
by  the  leaders  of  the  labor  organizations  can  be  considered 
as  being,  from  the  standpoint  of  railway  employees,  other- 
wise than  as  very  unwise  and  even  dangerous. 

Now  that  the  legislation  has  been  passed— we  are  assum- 
ing that  it  will  be  signed  by  President  Wilson— the  right 
thing  for  all  concerned  to  do,  it  would  seem,  is  to  give  it  a 
full  and  fair  trial,  in  accordance  not  only  with  its  letter, 
but  its  spirit.  It  seems  not  at  all  improbable  that  if  this 
shall  be  done  for  a  considerable  period  of  years,  the  railroad 
problem  will  be  solved  in  a  way  that  will  be  to  the  best 
interests  of  all  directly  concerned,  in  transportation,  and 
especially  those  of  the  public. 


"Prove  All  Things;  Hold  Fast 

That  Which  is  Good  " 

■yHE  SCRIPTUR.^L  QUOTATION  which  is  tlie  heading  of  this 

editorial  summarizes  in  nine  words  the  policy  with  regard 

to  operation  which  should  be  followed  on  the  railways  after 

they  are  returned  to  private  operation  next  Monday,  March  1. 

There  seems  to  be  danger  that  it  will  not  be  followed. 
Within  the  last  three  years  a  large  number  of  new  methods 
have  been  tried.  Many  of  these  have  been  originated  under 
government  control.  The  railroads  as  a  whole  have  suffered 
serious!}-  from  some  of  them.  Some  railways,  as  a  resuh 
of  them,  have  been  benefited  at  the  expense  of  others.  There- 
fore, not  a  few  railway  officers  have  a  strong  prejudice 
against  most  or  all  of  these  methods.  There  are  indications 
that  some  managements  are  strongly  inclined  to  restore  not 
merely  all  the  operating  and  traffic  policies  they  followed 
before  government  control  was  adopted,  but  all  those  thev 
followed  before  the  Railroads'  War  Board  was  created. 

If  this  is  correct,  therein  lies  a  serious  danger  to  the  suc- 
cess and  perpetuation  of  private  management. 

The  Railway  Age  has  criticized  many  of  the  methods 
adopted  under  government  operation.  It  has  criticized  the 
attempt  to  revolutionize  the  entire  railroad  system  of  the 
United  States  through  the  policy  of  absolute  unification  and 
excessive  centralization  of  authority  in  Washington.  This 
has  largely  destroyed  the  power  of  the  managements  of  the 
individual  lines  to  initiate  and  carry  out  policies  necessaiy 
to  the  welfare  of  the  stockholders,  the  employees  and  the 
territories  served.  But  while  absolute  unification  and  such 
a  high  degree  of  centralization  was  undesirable,  there  ex- 
isted long  before  even  the  Railroads'  War  Board  was  estab- 
lished a  great  need,  from  the  standpoints  of  both  the  rail- 
roads as  a  whole  and  the  public,  for  closer  co-operation 
between  the  managements  of  the  railroads  and  for  more 
co-ordination  of  their  operations. 

If  the  railroads  should  revert  to  the  highly  competitive 
methods  of  soliciting  and  handling  traffic  which  prevailed 
prior  to  1917,  the  absence  of  the  needed  co-operation  and 
co-ordination  would  be  more  keenly  felt  and  would  be  more 
injurious  to  the  railroads  and  the  public  than  it  ever  was. 
This  would  be  due  to  the  fact  that  the  inadequacy  of  rail- 
road facilities  to  the  demands  of  commerce  is  now  and  will 
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long  continue  to  be  mudi  greater  tlian  it  was  in  the  past. 
The  onl)  way,  it  seems,  in  which  the  l>est  and  largest  pos- 
sible service  can  for  a  long  time  be  rendered  will  i)e  for  the 
management  of  each  road  to  operate  its  i)roperty  as  eflkiently 
as  it  can  and  also  for  the  managements  of  all  the  roads  to 
co-operate  closcl}'. 

Some  of  the  respects  in  which  there  should  be  close  co- 
operation may  easily  be  mentioned.  Provision  is  being  made 
for  continuing  the  maintenance  of  a  Commission  on  Car 
Service  with  headciuartcrs  in  Washington.  Certain  of  the 
existing  car  pools  are  to  be  abolished.  A  higher  rate  of  per 
diem  is  to  be  charged  than  formerly  under  private  operation 
in  order  to  cau.'^e  freight  cars  to  be  returned  more  promptly 
to  their  owners.  These  things  arc  desirable,  because  onlv 
by  letting  a  railway  have  the  use  of  its  own  cars  most  of 
the  time  can  the  railways  be  afforded  the  necessary  incentive 
to  buy  enough  equipment  and  properly  maintain  it.  But  a 
Commission  on  Car  Service  which  shall  have  the  outhority 
to  distribute  cars  according  to  the  requirements  of  different 
territories  and  whase  orders  the  individual  railroads  will 
implicitly  obey  is  needed  to  get  the  best  results  for  both  the 
railroads  as  a  whole  and  the  public. 

The  joint  operation  of  terminals  in  most  large  centers  of 
industry'  is  desirable  and  even  necessary  to  secure  the  maxi- 
mum utilization  of  all  of  them  and  to  keep  congestions  at 
a  minimum.  The  policy  of  joint  terminal  operation  was 
widely  adopted  under  the  Railroads'  War  Board.  It  has 
been  extended  under  government  operation.  There  are 
strong  indications  of  a  disposition  to  discontinue  it  at  several 
important  points.  Nowhere  has  joint  operation  of  terminals 
been  more  needed  or  done  more  good  than  in  Chicago,  but 
no  plan  has  been  adoptel  for  continuing  it  there.  Wherever 
it  is  discontinued  it  is  to  be  feared  this  will  be  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  railways  having  the  largest  and  best  terminals 
believe  they  can  promote  their  individual  interests  more  by 
discontinuing  than  by  continuing  it.  But  in  most  cases  the 
harm  done  to  the  railways  as  a  whole  and  the  public  will 
largely  exceed  the  benefits  derived  by  individual  roads. 

Formerly  under  private  operation  competition  in  passenger 
train  service  between  large  cities  was  carried  to  such  an 
extreme  as  to  result  in  waste  to  the  railroads  without  any 
compensating  advantages  to  the  public.  Under  the  Rail- 
roads' War  Board  the  policy  was  begun  of  reducing  this 
competition  in  service.  Under  the  Railroad  Administration, 
the  policy  has  been  carried  farther,  and  trains  on  parallel 
lines  have  been  spaced  in  such  a  way  as  to  reduce  the  num- 
ber of  trains  run  while  rendering  to  the  public  about  as  good 
service  as  is  practicable  with,  existing  equipment.  Un- 
doubtedly passenger  service  is  at  present  unsatisfacton-,  but 
there  is  an  enormous  shortage  of  passenger  cars  which  it  will 
take  a  long  time  to  make  good.  The  service  will  be  impaired 
and  the  cost  to  the  railroads  increased  unless  agreements 
are  made  by  competing  railroads  to  co-operate  closely  in  the 
rendering  of  service. 

The  jRailiL'ay  Age  was  an  advocate  of  consolidated  city 
ticket  offices  before  government  control  was  adopted.  Some 
mistakes  have  been  made  in  connection  with  the  establish- 
ment of  these  offices  and  their  service  has  not  been  as  good 
as  it  can  be  made,  but  on  the  whole  the  system  of  consoli- 
dated offices  is  preferable  to  the  old  system  of  maintaining 
numerous  competing  offices.  It  is  more  economical  and 
results  in  better  service  to  the  public.  And  yet  in  some  places 
important  railways  already  are  announcing  their  intention  to 
withdraw  from  the  consolidated  offices  and  re-establish  offices 
of  their  own.  This  practice  once  started  may  lead  to  the 
destruction  of  the  consolidated  offices,  which,  in  our  opinion, 
would  be  a  mistake. 

The  Railroad  Administration  made  a  serious  mistake 
when  it  completely  abolished  all  the  "off  line"  freight  and 
passenger  offices.  Many  of  them  ought  to  be  restored,  not 
merely  to  enable  the  individual  railways  to  get  all  the  traffic 


to  which  they  are  entitled,  jjut  to  better  serve  the  public. 
But  the  railroads  would  not  be  justified  in  incurring  the 
expen.se  of  restoring  anywhere  near  all  the  former  "off  line" 
agencies. 

rrobaiily  the  tendenc  ies  being  manifested  in  .some  (|uarters 
would  be  arrested  if  all  railway  executive  officers  would  care- 
fully read  the  provisions  of  the  railroad  legislation  n-cently 
enacted  by  Congress.  This  legislation  repeals  the  Sherman 
anti-trust  law  as  it  applies  to  railways  and  also  the  anti- 
pooling  section  of  the  Interstate  Cominerce  Act,  thereby  en- 
couraging agreements  and  consolidations  of  competing  lines. 
It  goes  much  further,  however.  It  gives  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  power  to  regulate  the  distribution  of  cars. 
It  authorizes  the  Commission  "to  require  .such  joint  or  com- 
mon use  of  terminals,  including  main  line  and  track  or 
tracks  for  a  reasonable  distance  outside  of  such  terminals,  as 
in  its  opinion  will  best  meet  the  emergency  and  serve  the 
jjublic  interest  and  upon  such  terms  between  the  carriers 
as  they  may  agree  upon,  or,  in  the  event  of  their  disagreement, 
as  the  Commis.'-ion  may,  after  sulj.scquent  hearing,  find  to  be 
just  and  reasonable."  It  also  authorizes  the  Commission  "to 
give  directions  for  preference  or  priority  in  transportation 
and  embargoes  in  the  movement  of  traffic  under  permits  at 
such  time  and  for  such  periods  as  it  may  determine,  and  to 
modify,  change,  suspend  or  annul  them."  In  other  words, 
if  the  railroads  do  not  voluntarily  effect  the  co-ordination  in 
the  operation  of  their  facilities  which  can  be  shown  to  be 
necessary  in  the  public  interest,  the  Commission  may  inter- 
vene and  compel  them  to  do  it. 

The  railroads  already  voluntarily  have  agreed  upon  a 
plan  for  the  handling  of  car  service  which,  it  is  understood, 
will  be  satisfactory  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
if  the  individual  lines  carry  it  out  in  good  faith.  Let  us 
hope  that  the  railways  serving  the  various  large  centers  will 
voluntarily  take  equally  common  sense  and  public-spirited 
action  regarding  the  operation  of  terminals.  The  future  of 
private  ownership  and  management  may  be  determined  as 
much  by  the  way  the  railways  co-operate  with  one  another 
in  future  as  by  the  initiative,  ability  and  public  spirit  shown 
in, the  management  of  the  individual  lines.  The  period  im- 
mediately following  the  return  to  private  operation,  will  be 
an  especially  poor  time  for  following  policies  designed  to 
promote  the  selfish  interests  of  individual  railroads  in  dis- 
regard of  the  effects  upon  the  country's  transportation  as  a 
whole. 


The  Railroad  Deficit  in   1919 

WHEN  ALL  THE  DATA  bearing  upon  the  subject  are  avail- 
able, we  believe  it  will  be  found  that  the  deficit  incurred 
by  the  Railroad  Administration  in  1919  will  be  larger  than 
any  careful  estimate  of  it  which  has  yet  been  made.  Statistics 
of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  which  recently  were 
made  public,  show  that  in  the  year  1919  the  net  operating 
income  of  large  roads  having  a  total  mileage  of  234,000 
miles  was  less  than  $516,000,000.  The  net  operating  in- 
come of  these  roads  in  the  three  test  years  on  which  the 
guaranteed  standard  return  to  the  companies  is  based 
was  $905,000,000.  This  would  indicate  a  deficit  of 
$.589,000,000. 

But  this  is  by  no  means  the  total  deficit  incurred  by  the 
Railroad  Administration.  In  1918,  when  the  net  operating 
income  of  these  roads  was  $214,600,000  less  than  in  the 
test  years,  there  had  to  be  added  further  losses  due  to  a 
deficit  from  the  operation  of  sleeping  cars,  to  the  expenses 
of  the  Railroad  Administration,  and  to  some  other  causes, 
making  the  total  deficit  in  1918  about  $236,200,000.  If 
the  Railroad  Administration's  expenses,  and  its  losses  due 
to  the  operation  of  sleeping  cars  and  to  other  causes  prove 
to  have  been  as  great  in  1919  as  they  were  in  1918,  then  the 
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■licit  in  1919,  computed  in  the  same  way  as  that  in  1918, 
3uld  be  almost  $411,000,000.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  ex- 
iises  of  the  Railroad  Administration,  and  its  losses  due 

other  causes,  doubtless  will  be  found  to  have  been  greater 

1919  than  in  1918. 

There  is  another  large  item  which  must  be  taken  into  con- 
leration,  but  of  which  no  account  is  being  taken  in  most 

the  estimates  of  the  deficit.  There  has  been  made  in  the 
ilways  since  the  government  took  them  over  a  new  invest- 
;nt  of  approximately  $1,000,600,000.  The  railway  com- 
nies  furnished  part  of  the  capital  for  this  investment  and 
e  government  furnished  part  of  it.  Regardless  of  who 
rnished  it,  the  government  has  to  pay  interest  on  it,  and 
e  interest  on  it  which  has  been,  or  must  be,  paid  by  the 
vernment  probably  will  amount  for  the  year  1919  to 
out  $45,000,000.  This  would  increase  the  government's 
ficit  for  1919  to  $456,000,000;  and  when  all  accounts  are 
ide  up  the  loss  incurred  by  the  government  on  its  trans- 
irtation  business  last  year,  it  would  appear,  will  be  found 

be  close  to  $500,000,000. 

In  view  of  the  estimates  which  recently  have  proceeded 
Dm  official  sources  tlie  Railway  Age  would  hesitate  to 
ike  an  estimate  so  large  if  it  did  not  recall  certain  de- 
lopments  which  occurred  about  a  year  ago.  The  early 
icial  estimates  as  to  the  deficit  incurred  in  1918  amounted 

about   $175,000,000.      The  Railway  Age,   on   the   basis 

statistics  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  ven- 
red  at  about  the  same  time  to  estimate  the  deficit  at  more 
m  $200,000,000.  Our  own  estimate,  it  will  be  seen, 
oved  to  be  too  conservative,  and  the  government's  very 
ich  too  conservative. 
An  attempt  is  being  made  to  show  that  the  larger  part 

the  deficit  of  1919,  which  was  incurred  in  the  first  six 
mths  of  the  year,  was  due  to  a  heavy  decline  of  business, 
d  that  there  would  have  been  practically  no  deficit  in 
;  last  six  months  of  the  year  but  for  the  coal  strike.  The 
itistics  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  do  not  tend 
support  this  contention.  Despite  the  coal  strike,  the  rail- 
lys  earned  practically  the  same  amount  of  money  in  the 
it  six  months  of  1919  that  they  did  in  the  last  six  months 

1918,  when  the  business  handled  was  the  largest  ever 
own.  The  total  earnings  in  the  last  six  months  of  1918 
■re  $2,838,000,000,  while  in  the  last  six  months  of  1919 
;y  were  $2,827,000,000,  and  yet  in  these  months  the  rail- 
lys  failed  by  $150,000,000  to  earn  the  standard  return, 
le  coal  strike  caused  only  a  small  decline  in  freight  earn- 
5S  in  November  and  December,  when  it  was  in  effect, 
eantime,  there  was  a  very  large  increase  in  passenger,  mail 
d  express  earnings,  the  result  being  that  the  total  earnings 

November  and  December  actually  were  $10,000,000 
■ger  than  they  were  in  November  and   December,   1918. 

is  true  that  there  was  a  large  increase  of  operating 
penses  in  November  and  December,  but  the  increases  in 
penses  were  not  as  large  as  they  were  in  July  and  Sep- 
tiber,  and  while  the  increase  in  expenses  in  November 
s  larger  than  it  was  in  October  it  was  less  in  December 
m  it  was  in  October.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  if  the 
Iways  had  had  a  maximum  business  in  the  first  six 
mths  of  1919,  the  deficit  incurred  would  have  been 
aller.  But  no  wise  railroad  management  would  ever  cal- 
late  its  probable  net  operating  income  on  the  basis  of  a 
siness  throughout  the  year  which  would  fully  utilize  its 
:ilities. 

It  is  difficult  to  comprehend  how  anybody  can  study  the 
tistics  of  earnings  and  expenses  for  the  year  1919  with- 
t  being  convinced  that  the  deficit  incurred  was  chiefly 
e  to  large  increases  of  operating  expenses;  that  even  with 
maximum  business  throughout  the  year  a  large  deficit 
luld  have  been  incurred;  and  that  therefore  under  no 
item  of  operation,  however  efficient,  could  the  railways 
der  existing  rates  earn  a  return  that  would  l>e  anywhere 
ar  sufficient  to  meet  their  requirements. 
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Train  Control  Committee 

Digressed  From  Its  Subject 

Chicago. 

To  THE  Editor: 

In  this  day  and  age  when  the  conservation  of  life  and  prop- 
erty occupies  the  attention  of  railroad  men  and  the  doctrine 
of  "Safety  First"  is  being  everlastingly  preached,  it  is  re- 
markable that  advantage  has  not  been  taken  of  the  oppor- 
tunity to  avert  railroad  disasters  such  as  bring  horror 
and  remorse  not  alone  to  those  employees  immediately  con- 
cerned in  such  accidents,  but  also  to  those  in  responsible 
charge  of  operation.  Railroad  collisions,  involving  as  thev 
do  loss  of  life  of  employees  and  travelers  and  causing  large 
property  losses,  will  continue  to  shock  the  public  mind  until 
some  form  of  automatic  control  is  installed  that  will  operate 
at  the  critical  moment  to  avert  such  disasters. 

There  seems  to  be  some  question  as  to  the  merit  of  auto- 
matic train  control  devices  and  their  successful  application 
to  meet  the  demands  of  traffic.  The  question  is  also  raised 
as  to  the  effect  of  such  devices  upon  the  dependability  of  en- 
ginemen.  It  would  seem,  desirable,  therefore,  that  we  deal 
with  the  subject  plainly  from  the  viewpoint  of  experienced 
signal  engineers  directly  interested  in  the  manufacture  and 
installation  of  such  devices. 

In  the  first  place  it  would  be  well  to  note  that  the  term 
"automatic  train  control"  is  somewhat  of  a  misnomer.  The 
control  of  the  train  is  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  engineman, 
both  as  to  acceleration  and  retardation  when  he  obeys  signal 
indications,  or  when  the  train  is  operated  safely.  Automatic 
control  is  effective  only  when,  for  some  reason,  the  engine- 
man  fails  to  function  properly  to  control  the  train.  To  op- 
erate successfully  and  meet  all  conditions  of  traffic,  such  a 
device  should  be  thoroughly  reliable  in  action  and  embrace 
speed  control  in  its  application  for  the  purpose  of  insuring 
proper  speed  as  conditions  may  require;  and  an  automatic 
stop  to  insure  obedience  to  a  stop  signal  indication  or  when 
a  point  of  danger  is  reached.  Insofar  as  the  effect  of  au- 
tomatic train  control  upon  the  dependability  of  the  engine- 
men  is  concerned,  it  must  be  evident  that  such  a  device  would 
insure  safe  operation,  whereas  under  present  conditions  there 
is  nothing  to  compel  obedience  to  signal  indications  except 
surpri.se  checks  and  other  intermittent  supervision. 

The  report  of  the  Automatic  Train  Control  Committee  of 
the  United  States  Railroad  Administration,  an  abstract  of 
which  appeared  on  page  227  of  the  Railway  Age  for  Janu- 
ary 16,  stated  that  automatic  train  control  is  desirable  under 
certain  conditions.  This  report  indicates  that  no  device  is 
available  for  application  which  will  successfully  operate  un- 
der all  conditions.  In  answer  to  this  report  it  is  only  fair  to 
say  that  train  control  devices  have  passed  the  experimental 
stage  insofar  as  perfection  in  speed  control  and  automatic 
stop  features  are  concerned  and  that  such  devices  are  ready 
for  application  to  meet  the  requirements  laid  down  by  the 
committee. 

Applying  the  rule  of  reason  it  is  almost  beyond  belief  that 
the  Automatic  Train  Control  Committee  or  any  other  com- 
mittee or  group  should  expect  that  installations  of  safety  de- 
vices will  continue  to  be  made  from  time  to  time  for  an  in- 
definite period  before  any  such  device  is  recommended  for 
installation.  Something  more  substantial  than  flowery  lan- 
guage endorsing  the  use  of  l)lock  signals  is  to  be  expected 
from  a  committee  appointed  to  investigate  the  subject  of  au- 
tomatic train  control.  Some  definite  endorsement  should  be 
expected  after  the  merits  of  such  devices  have  been  demon- 
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.strata!  aiul  provtil.  (Vrtainly  it  would  seem  to  be  sufficient 
to  prove  tlie  successful  application  and  operation  of  such  a 
device  when  there  was  submitted  an  actual  test  on  a  railroad 
with  all  necessary  parts  of  a  typical  installation  in  service 
and  availal)le  for  inspection.  Surely  it  cannot  be  expected 
that  an  entire  railroad  will  be  ecjuipped  before  these  devices 
may  be  approved. 

The  conclusions  of  the  committee  are  not  satisfactory.  It 
has  not  taken  into  account  developments  which  have  demon- 
strated the  practicability  and  reliability  of  automatic  train 
control.  In  the  printed  abstract  of  the  report  we  find  the 
following: 

"In   general    the   purpose   of   a   block   system    is   to   provide   a 
proper  space  interval  between  trains,"  etc.,  etc., 
and  the  report  goes  on  to  say: 

"On  roads  where  track  circuit  control  block  signals  are  installed 
it  is  evident  that  if  the  rules  arc  obeyed  and  the  indications  of 
the  fixed  signals  along  the  roadway  are  at  all  tiincs  observed, 
understood  and  obeyed,  accidents  such  as  the  signal  system  i« 
designed  to  prevent,  cannot  occur  except  in  the  unusual  event 
of  a  S'gnal  failing  to  indicate  an  unsafe  condition  when  such  a 
condition  exists.'' 

This  puts  one  in  mind  of  the  tramp  who  attempted  to  sat- 
isfy his  hunger  by  cogitating  thus:  "If  I  had  some  bread 
I  would  have  some  ham  sandwiches  if  I  had  some  ham."  If 
the  signal  worked  properly  under  all  conditions;  if  the  signal 
could  always  be  properly  observed;  if  the  rules  were  obeyed 
in  all  cases;  if  the  human  mind  was  100  per  cent  perfect, 
then  we  should  not  require  automatic  train  control.  The 
trouble  is,  however,  that  we  do  have  signal  failures;  we  do 
find  that  the  view  is  often  obscured  by  steam,  fog,  rain,  snow, 
etc.;  we  do  find  that  rules  are  disobeyed  and,  alas,  we 
find  that  the  human  mind  is  subject  to  lapses  which  fre- 
quently— and  far  more  frequently  than  the  report  would  in- 
dicate— lead  to  accidents  and  collisions,  usually  with  large 
property  losses  and  untold  suffering  and  anguish.  The  tramp 
would  have  been  well  fed  if  he  had  had  what  was  lacking, 
just  as  the  railroads  of  our  country  would  be  without  un- 
necessary accidents  and  collisions  if  they  had  what  was  lack- 
ing. 

In  the  light  of  what  has  been  stated  above,  one  has  but 
to  analyze  the  railway  accidents  as  reported  by  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  from  month  to  month  to  arrive 
at  a  conclusion  as  to  the  preventive.  This  conclusion  will 
be  strengthened  from  day  to  day  by  close  observation  of  op- 
eration, which  will  disclose  the  many  failures  of  man  to  do 
the  right  thing  at  the  right  time.  "To  err  is  human,"  and 
we  are  entirely  too  willing  to  overlook  errors  and  to  be  lax 
in  administering  discipline  when  in  ouf  judgment  the  indi- 
vidual is  at  fault.  We  still  hold  to  the  old  system  of  operat- 
ing under  signals  depending  upon  the  human  eye  and  the 
proper  functioning  of  the  engineman  in  obedience  to  a  silent 
indication  located  along  the  roadway,  as  a  semaphore  arm  or 
a  signal  light,  as  the  last  line  of  defense.  Thus  our  thoughts 
turn  backward  in  retrospect,  touching  upon  such  disasters 
as  occurred  at  Ivanhoe,  Ind.,  South  Byron,  N.  Y.,  and  many 
other  similar  accidents;  and  the  names  of  such  men  as  Spen- 
cer, Melcher,  Harahan,  Cade  and  other  martyrs  to  the  old 
order  of  things. 

It  should  be  stated  in  unmistakable  words  that  signals  do 
not  space  trains,  even  in  automatic  block  territory  where  all 
the  adjuncts  are  applied  which  the  mind  of  the  signal  en- 
gineer can  devise.  Thus,  the  cycle  of  safe  operation  is  in- 
complete for  the  reason  that  there  is  no  tangible  connection 
between  the  signal  and  the  train  and  between  trains  on  the 
same  track,  either  as  protection  against  rear  or  butting  col- 
lisions, misplaced  switches  or  any  other  conditions  which  the 
signal  system  is  intended  to  protect.  Indeed,  some  of  our 
most  serious  accidents  have  occurred  on  tracks  fully  pro- 
tected by  such  a  signal  system,  installed  at  a  great  cost.  But 
after  all,  in  effect,  signals  are  simply  sign  posts  indicating 


to  the  engineman  the  situation  ahead,  and  this  indication 
must  be  observed  fricjucntiy  under  conditions  tending  to  ob- 
scure the  vision. 

One  of  the  peculiar  angles  presented  in  this  discussion  ii 
the  fact  that  on  a  first  class  railroad  every  other  part  of  the 
system  is  made  as  safe  as  it  is  reasonably  possible  to  make 
it,  particularly  insofar  as  the  operation  of  passenger  trains  ii 
concerned.  The  road  bed  is  well  ballasted;  the  rails,  frog* 
and  switches  are  of  heavy  .steel;  the  locomotives  and  the  can  ■ 
are  magnificent  in  their  appearance  of  solidity  and  good  work- 
manshij);  tlie  pas.sengcrs  arc  of  such  type,  manyof  them,  as  to 
be  of  great  importance  to  the  well-being  of  the  nation;  each 
individual  passenger  is  carrying  forward  an  assignment  of 
importance;  interlocking  plants  are  established  along  the 
railroad  at  all  important  crossings,  and  block  .signals  are  pro- 
vided along  the  roadway  with  their  proper  operation  assured 
to  the  fullest  possible  degree.  All  of  these  things  are  done 
at  great  expense  for  the  purpo.se  of  insuring  safety  and  com- 
fort to  the  fullest  possible  extent  and  then — the  entire  struc- 
ture is  suspended  upon  such  a  .slender  thread  as  the  humaD 
eye  in  the  sleepy  hours  of  the  early  morning  catching  an  Id- 
dication  from  a  signal  along  the  roadside,  and  on  the  proper 
functioning  of  the  human  mind.  A  slim  thread,  indeed,  when 
all  of  the  existing  conditions  and  possibilities  are  proper 
consideration. 

The  purpose  of  a  block  signal  is  to  provide  a  proper  in- 
terval between  trains.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  block 
signals  do  not  space  trains.  The  spacing  of  trains  may  be 
accomplished  only  by  providing  a  tangible  connection  be- 
tween trains  to  keep  them  apart.  This  connection  should  op- 
erate to  stop  a  train  when  a  danger  condition  threatens  its 
safety — to  reduce  the  speed  of  a  train  to  a  safe  point  when 
the  conditions  necessitate  caution  and  to  remain  inert  when 
conditions  are  safe  ahead.  Such  a  system  should  not  oper- 
ate when  the  engineman  properly  performs  his  duty  but 
should  act  automatically  with  reliability  whenever  the  en- 
gineman fails  and  conditions  require  such  action. 

The  report  of  the  Automatic  Train  Control  Committee 
would  lead  one  to  believe  that  no  available  scheme  for  the 
automatic  control  of  trains  has  as  yet  been  perfected.  It 
must  be  evident,  however,  that  inventive  minds  of  many  en- 
gineers have  been  seeking  the  solution  of  the  problems  in- 
volved and  that  immense  expenditures  have  been  made  in 
the  development  of  the  many  appliances  as  listed  in  the  com- 
mittee's report.  The  number  of  safety  appliance  companies 
shown  and  the  interest  which  up-to-date  railroad  officers  on 
progressive  railroads  are  showing  in  this  matter  is  proof  of 
the  necessity  for  such  a  device  and  surely  some  definite  steps 
should  be  taken,  and  quickly,  in  the  direction  of  installa- 
tions. 

It  will  be  noted  that  W.  P.  Borland,  chief  of  the  Bureau 
of  Safety,  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  in  his  investiga- 
tion of  the  Elwood  collision  some  time  ago,  pointed  out  a  pre- 
ventive and  stated  that  automatic  train  control  was  the 
means.  It  may  be  stated  here  without  fear  of  contradiction 
that  such  devices  have  been  perfected  and  are  ready  for  in- 
stallation, complying  to  the  fullest  practicable  degree  with 
the  requisites  laid  down  by  the  Signal  Division  of  the  Amer- 
ican Railroad  Association  and  by  the  Automatic  Train  Con- 
trol Committee  of  the  United  States  Railroad  Administra- 
tion. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  report  of  the  Automatic  Train  Control 
Committee  may  not  have  an  injurious  effect  upon  railroad 
legislation  or  upon  the  minds  of  railroad  officers  in  respons- 
ible charge  of  operation.  It  is  hoped  further  that  Congress 
will  provide  in  the  railroad  bill  for  the  installation  of  au- 
tomatic train  control  and  that  revenues  may  be  provided  suf- 
ficient to  cover  such  installations. 

J.  Beaumont, 
General  Superintendent.  Casale  Safety  Device  Company,  Inc. 
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Why  the  Mysterious  Silence? 

New   York. 

"o  THE  Editor: 

I  came  to  New  York  the  other  day  on  a  through  train.  All 
^ent  well  and  we  were  right  on  time  until  we  reached  a  cer- 
lin  station  about  150  miles  north  of  here.  Here  consider- 
ble  switching  was  done  and  we  left  about  20  or  25  late. 

I  then  went  into  the  diner,  was  promptly  seated  by  the 
teward,  but  courteously  informed  that  I  would  have  to  have 
latience  for  a  few  minutes  as  the  kitchen  was  not  quite 
eady.  This  same  excuse  was  given  to  all  those  who  came 
fter  me  and  within  a  very  short  time  the  car  was  completely 
illed  with  hungry  passengers,  and  others  who  could  not  be 
ilaced  were  likewise  told  that  the  kitchen  was  late  and  that 
here  would  be  no  seats  for  half  an  hour,  whereupon  they 
/ent  back  to  their  cars  evidently  not  at  all  well  pleased.  One 
/as  heard  saying  that  perhaps  by  trying  the  Plumb  plan 
hey  might  get  better  service.  It  was  apparent  that  they 
ilamed  the  delay  in  the  kitchen  to  mismanagement. 

But  what  were  the  facts?  We  learned  from  our  waiter  that 
he  regular  diner  had  to  be  taken  off  at  Albany  because  of  a 
iroken  spring  and  a  new  one  was  substituted  which  had  been 
;otten  ready  in  a  hurry.  Under  the  circumstances  it  seemed 
hat  the  railroad  had  really  done  very  well,  but  I  wondered 
whether  anyone  except  those  at  my  table  knew  the  facts. 

Of  course,  the  public  kicks  at  delays,  especially  when 
lungry,  but  I  am  sure  had  that  steward  given  the  reason, 
vhich  would  have  required  no  lengthy  explanation,  the  pas- 
engers,  instead  of  criticizing  seeming  mismanagement, 
vould  have  appreciated  that  the  railroad  had  done  remark- 
ably well  under  adverse  circumstances.  Why  not  inform  the 
)assengers — most  of  whom  are  reasonable — as  to  causes  of 
lelays,  instead  of  observing  such  a  mysterious  silence  and, 
IS  happened  in  this  case,  giving  a  wrong  impression.  Am 
[uite  sure  that  taking  the  public  into  confidence  will  make 
ailroading  a  lot  easier.  Traveler. 


To  Cure  Inefficient  Car  Inspectors 

New   York. 

To  THE  Editor: 

The  paper  and  discussion  at  the  New  York  Railroad  Club 
;ast  Friday  night  afforded  all  classes  of  railroad  men  a  good 
deal  of  food  for  thought.  You  will,  no  doubt,  find  yourself 
■eporting  the  occasion  as  a  great  success.  Surely,  the  size 
3f  the  crowd  that  packed  the  hall  full  to  overflowing,  and 
rheir  close  attention,  indicates  that  the  committee  is  to  be 
:ongratulated  on  bringing  up  a  live  topic;  also  on  having 
■i  speaker  who  is  a  real  leader. 

Mr.  Hustis,  as  all  will  agree,  struck  the  essential  note. 
If  the  men  of  the  railroads,  from  the  top  down  to  the  most 
humble  employee,  will  do  their  duty,  all  will  be  well.  With 
good  men  it  is  possible  to  get  along  with  a  deficient  plant. 
It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  the  speaker  did  not  put  his 
useful  admonitions  into  more  concrete  form.  As  one  of 
the  mechanical  men,  who  followed  Mr.  Hustis,  was  telling 
of  his  experience  in  trying  to  cure  the  inefficiency  among 
car-inspectors,  which  resulted  in  too  many  hot  boxes,  I 
found  myself  wishing  that  the  methods  of  curing  such  lazi- 
ness or  incompetence  might  be  explained  more  in  detail. 
Mr.  Hustis  must  have  a  good  many  "exhibits"  of  the  desired 
efficiency  on  his  own  road.  From  what  is  known  of  his  past 
record,  it  is  safe  to  conclude  that  he  knows  how  to  get  good 
service  out  qf  good  men,  out  of  ordinary  men  and,  ven- 
likely,  out  of  low-grade  men.  He  mentioned,  in  connection 
with  what  he  said  about  recent  snowstorms  in  New  England, 
the  good  spirit  which  had  l^een  manifested  by  the  men  of 
his  road.  Now,  of  course,  this  spirit  comes  largely  from 
headquarters.    The  president  imparted  some  of  it  to  his  gen- 


eral manager,  his  superintendents,  and  to  other  officers.  But 
how  is  this  spirit  carried  along  down  the  line  to  the  yards, 
freight  houses,  and  other  local  points? 

The  particular  weakness  that  we  hear  of  on  all  sides,  no 
matter  what  department  you  arc  in  contact  with,  is  laziness; 
that  is  the  term.  It  is  an  ugly  word.  Laziness,  however,  is 
often  curable.  Of  those  eight  car-inspectors  that  the  speaker 
mentioned,  one  single  one  manifested  commendable  industry, 
intelligence  and  good  will.  The  problem  is  to  utilize  him — 
his  personality — to  infuse  some  of  these  qualities  into  the 
seven  others.  Mr.  Hustis  knows  how  to  do  this;  but  he  did 
not  tell  us  how  he  would  go  to  work.  More  than  that, 
he  knows  how  to  get  shop  foremen  and  trainmasters  to 
do  it.  The  men  who  heard  his  admirable  address  will  go 
home  with  many  useful  ideas  in  their  heads.  Some  of  them 
will  go  home  resolved  to  accomplish  some  improvement  in 
some  of  their  men. 

But  how  can  they  withstand  the  constant  thwarting  activ- 
ities of  the  grievance  committees? 

Montmorency  MacGillicuddy. 

Manufacturing  Specialties 

in  Railroad  Shops 

New    York. 

To  THE  Editor: 

The  editorial  in  your  issue  of  January  23  and  the  letter 
published  on  February  6  have  brought  out  many  of  the  dis- 
advantages attending  any  attempt  to  manufacture  specialties 
in  railroad  shops.  However,  the  discussion  has  hardly  touched 
on  the  objection  which  in  my  opinion  is  most  important. 
The  poor  service  which  the  railroads  are  now  giving  has  been 
brought  about  in  part  by  war  conditions  and  in  part  by  the 
policies  of  the  Railroad  Administration.  In  a  large  measure 
it  is  now  due  to  the  physicial  limitations  of  the  railroads — 
the  lack  of  facilities,  rather  than  lack  of  the  proper  spirit. 
The  general  public  cannot  appreciate  this  fact.  In  the  pub- 
lic mind  government  operation  is  inextricably  connected  with 
poor  service.  Similarly  the  public,  remembering  the  condi- 
tions existing  prior  to  1917,  thinks  of  private  operation  as 
synonymous  with  satisfactory  railroad  service. 

Freight  cars,  locomotives  and  terminals,  however,  will 
not  spring  up  miraculously  at  midnight  on  February  29,  and 
until  adequate  facilities  are  available  the  roads  cannot  give 
satisfactory  service.  Much  will  be  expected  of  the  roads  after 
March  1 — much  more  than  they  can  accomplish.  With  cars 
and  locomotives  in  poor  condition,  with  all  classes  of  labor 
dissatisfied,  with  rate  advances  inevitable,  the  roads  will  have 
to  do  their  utmost  to  give  the  public  service,  if  they  are  to 
keep  the  public  goodwill.  They  will  have  their  hands  full 
conducting  transportation  and  as  long  as  the  manufacturers 
give  them  a  square  deal  it  will  be  folly  to  try  to  encroach 
on  the  supply  field  by  making  patented  devices  in  the  shops. 

Is  it  conceivable  that  the  railroad  shop  can  compete  in 
the  manufacture  of  parts  with  the  industrial  plant,  with  its 
piecework  systems,  special  equipment  and  wide  experience? 
Some  shops  claim  to  make  parts  cheaper  than  they  can  be 
bought.  If  adequate  provision  were  made  for  accounting  for 
overhead  charges,  the  saving  would  disappear  and  in  its 
stead  there  would  be  a  large  deficit. 

Briefly  then,  the  railroads  will  have  a  difficult  task  to 
make  good  after  March  1 .  They  will  have  to  devote  all  their 
energies  to  handling  the  business  or  they  will  lose  their  most 
valuable  asset,  the  goodwill  which  they  now  possess.  Speciali- 
zation is  essential  for  success  in  railroading  as  in  other  in- 
dustries. It  will  be  far  better  if  the  roads  will  leave  the  sup- 
ply manufacturer  to  handle  the  making  of  specialties.  Cap- 
ital, facilities  and  labor  of  employees  will  bring  far  larger 
returns  if  devoted  wholly  to  keeping  the  supply  of  transpor- 
tation up  to  the  needs  of  the  country.  G.  F.  A. 
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Modernizing  Freight  Car  Repair  Facilities* 

A  Presentation  of  the  Several  Phases  of  This  Subject  and  a 
Proposed  Shop  and  Yard  Layout 

By  Gustave  E.  Lemmerich 

Layout    Engineer,    The   Austin   Company,    Cleveland,    Ohio 


THE  TREMENDOUS  industrial  growth  of  our  country,  its 
railroad  traffic  and  its  foreign  commerce  has  created 
a  need  for  a  transportation  machine  which  will  not 
only  meet  these  demands  but  also  keep  abreast  of  the  times. 
It  has  been  estimated  that  there  is  an  urgent  need  for 
700,000  new  freight  cars;  but  even  if  this  is  true,  it  will  be 
practically  impossible  to  obtain  delivery  of  such  a  large 
number  for  several  years,  as  there  is  at  the  present  time  an 
insufficient  manufacturing  capacity.  The  total  existing 
freight  car  equipment  consists  roughly  of  about  2,500,000 
cars.  If  facilities  are  provided  for  obtaining  the  maximum 
road  service  from  these  car.<,  (juicker  relief  will  be  afforded 


i.  e.,  practically  every  car  was  sent  in  for  light  repairs  once 
a  month,  and  about  80  per  cent  of  the  total  equipment  under 
went  heavy  repairs  once  a  year.  For  the  past  four  years 
the  average  cost  of  these  repairs  has  more  than  doubled. 
The  weighted  average  cost  of  freight  car  repairs,  computed 
from  an  article  on  "Economies  of  Freight  Car  Maintenance'' 
by  L.  W.  Sillcox,  on  page  1227  of  the  December  26,  1919, 
issue  of  the  Railway  Age,  was  about  $79  per  car  in  1916 
and  $170  in  1918.  These  costs  were  based  on  about  500,000 
cars.  This  increase  was  due  in  general  to  the  high  cost  of 
materials  and  labor,  the  construction  and  condition  of  the 
cars,  and  the  lack  of  proper  facilities  for  making  efficient 


Main  Group  of  Repair  Shop  Buildings 


perhaps  than  could  be  secured  by  waiting  for  the  delivery 
of  all  the  new  cars  needed.  For  instance,  statistics  recently 
compiled  by  competent  operating  officers  show  that  the  aver- 
age car-miles  per  day  on  several  important  roads  have  varied 
from  25  to  37.  Any  improvements  which  will  bring  the  low 
average  nearer  the  high  average  of  car-miles  per  day  will 
produce  more  net  revenue  than  the  purchase  of  new  cars. 
Undoubtedly,  a  combination  of  the  two  means  of  relief  will 
be  necessar)'  to  bring  about  the  desired  results. 

In   1917   about  twenty-nine    million    cars    received  light 
repairs  and  about  two  million  cars  received  heavy  repairs, 

'Copyrighted    by    Gustave    E     Lemmerich. 


repairs.  It  does  not  appear  that  the  first  item  will  change 
much  for  some  time,  but  it  is  probable  that  labor  costs  will 
decrease,  due  largely  to  increased  efficiency.  This  combina- 
tion of  high  costs  and  ever-increasing  traffic  calls  for  prompt 
improvements  in  handling  all  car  repairs,  and  particularly 
affording  a  means  of  making  light  repairs  independent  of 
weather  conditions. 

Making  Needed  Improvements 

There  is  an  apparent  tendency  toward  better  and  stronger 
rolling  stock,  designed  to  withstand  the  heavy  strains  of  long 
train  and  yard  operation.     Old,  weak  equipment  should  be 
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reinforced  or  assigned  to  a  class  of  service  in  which  it  may 
still  be  useful,  or  it  should  be  scrapped.  All  underframes 
in  heavy  freight  service  should  be  of  steel. 

It  does  not  appear  that  the  seriousness  of  the  car  situa- 
tion lies  so  very  much  in  the  present  needs  for  a  large 
number  of  new  cars  as  in  the  immediate  demand  for  proper 
facilities  for  repairing  and  modernizing  the  present  equip- 
ment, and  for  the'  pushing  of  other  improvements  which  will 
tend  to  better  car  movements  at  the  terminals  and  on  the 
line.  Inasmuch  as  those  facilities  are  so  closely  mter- 
woven  with  the  freight  car  situation,  an  outline  of  some  of 
the  important  suggestions,  which  will  tend  to  improve  the 
car  situation  may  not  be  amiss: 

Car  Equipment. 

(a)  Modernizing  old  equipment. 

(b)  Larger  and  stronger  cars. 
Car  Repair  Facilities. 

(a)   Better    and   more   conveniently   arranged    shops, 
equipped  with  facilities  for  accelerating  the  return  of  the 
equipment  to  revenue  service. 
Traffic  Improvements. 

( 1 )  General. 

The  continuation  of  the  Railroad  Administration  ('ar 
Service  Section  revised  to  suit  the  new  conditions. 

(2)  Reduce  Time  at  Terminals. 

(a)  The  continuation  of  the  present  policy  of  uniii- 
cation  of  terminals. 

(b)  The   establishment   of   union   freight   stations   in 
the  larger  cities. 

(c)  A  more  universal  application  of  modern  loading 
and  unloading  devices. 

(d)  Improvements  of  terminals,  varying  from  some 
minor  betterments  costing  only  a  few  thousand  dollars, 
to  vast  projects,  such  as  detour  lines  around  the  great 
congested  traffic  centers. 

(3)  On  Line. 

Other  improvements  such  as  additional  tracks,  auto- 
matic block  signaling,  etc. 

(b)      Important  changes  resulting  from  the  consoli- 
dation of  railroads,  creating  new  stem  traffic  lines. 
All   of   these   improvements   would   greatly   facilitate   car 
movements,  and  they  would  result  in  returning  cars  much 


these  improvements.    This  sum  would  go  a  long  way  toward 
paying  for  most  of  the  improvements  suggested. 

General  Freight  Car  Repair  Shop  Requirements 

The  question  of  the  location  of  car  repair  shops  is  chiefly 
dependent  on  the  dominating  traffic  characteristics  and  on 
the  prevailing  local  conditions  of  the  particular  railroad  con- 
sidered, its  size,  the  empty  car  movements,  the  available  and 
suitable  site,  the  labor  conditions  and  the  material  market, 
etc.  In  former  years,  when  the  mills  and  the  lumber  yards 
were  of  greater  importance  in  freight  car  repairing,  the  main 
car  shops  were,  in  many  instances,  located  at  the  general 
repair  shop  plant  of  the  system,  only  a  few  railroads  select- 
ing separate  locations.  The  freight  car  repair  shop  organi- 
zation is  so  different  in  its  character  and  functions  that 
there  is  no  advantage  in  having  it  at  the  general  repair 
site,  except  that  both  should  possess  all  the  particularly 
favorable  points  affecting  construction  and  operation. 

On  the  larger  railroads  the  traffic  conditions  are  often  so 
greatly  divergent  in  character  that,  in  order  to  save  empty  car 
mileage  and  to  return  the  cars  quicker  to  their  earning 
power,  it  might  be  advantageous  to  divide  the  car  repairing 
between  district  shops.  This  division  could  be  extended  to 
provide  separate  repair  shops  for  steel  cars  and  for  wooden 
cars,  each  located  at  the  most  suitable  place  for  its  respective 
class  of  work. 

The  layout  should  embody  the  principle  of  a  continuous 
mill  operation,  the  materials  entering  as  much  as  possible 
at  one  end,  and  the  building  and  organizations  so  grouped 
as  to  avoid  any  conflicting  movements.  Such  an  arrange- 
ment is  indicated  in  the  tentative  layout  accompanying  this 
article.  The  principal  buildings  should  be  all  under  one 
roof,  effecting  a  saving  of  a  large  amount  of  unnecessary 
travel  and  adding  greatly  to  the  efficiency  of  operation. 

All  buildings  should  be  commensurate  to  the  purpose  they 
have  to  serve,  i.  e.,  they  should  be  of  a  substantial  character, 
void  of  all  fads,  but  equipped  with  all  modem  facilities. 
Inasmuch  as  these  structures  require  large  areas,  standard 
dimensions  should  be  adopted  wherever  possible  to  reduce 
the  cost  and  to  shorten  the  time  of  construction.  Such 
standards  should  cover  the  width  of  the  buildings,  the 
vertical  clearances,  and  the  column  spacing,  etc.,  due  con- 
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Shed  Group  for  Open  Air  Repair  Work 


quicker  so  as  to  increase  their  earning  capacity.  For 
example,  if  these  additional  betterments  would  result  in  only 
a  10  per  cent  earlier  return,  it  would  mean  at  least  a  reduc- 
tion of  about  8  per  cent  in  the  number  of  cars  needed  to 
relieve  the  present  shortage. 

A  tentative  estimate  of  the  new  freight  cars  required  in 
the  next  three  years  calls  for  about  700,000,  or  about  230,000 
cars  per  year.  Eight  per  cent  of  the  yearly  requirements 
would  be  about  18,000  cars.  At  an  average  cost  of  $2,850 
per  car,  this  is  equivalent  to  a  total  cost  of  $51,300,000. 
Capitalizing  this  sum  at  10  per  cent  for  interest,  deprecia- 
tion, etc.,  will  provide  a  fund  of  $513,000,000  available  for 


sideration  being  given  to  the  local  and  operating  requirements. 
The  track  centers  should  be  such  as  to  give  a  good  workable 
aisle  width,  a  feature  which  is  of  special  importance  in  steel 
car  shops  on  account  of  the  space  needed  for  the  riveting 
furnaces.  This  applies  to  the  tracks  besides  the  building 
walls,  as  well  as  to  the  interior  aisles.  The  buildings  should 
be  well  lighted,  heated  and  ventilated,  and  should  be  pro- 
vided with  cranes  wherever  they  will  result  in  better  and 
more  efficient  operation. 

In  general,  car  repair  shops  are  located  in  or  near  large 
freight  yards  and,  in  most  cases,  on  filled  ground.  These 
conditions,  together  with  the  fact  that  car  repair  plants  are 
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in-iiiu'iitlv  Imilt  outside  of  cities,  render  it  advisuhle  to  make 
tiu'  luiililings  ot'  stcvl  tiame  construction  witli  walls  prac- 
tically entirely  of  glass.  Where  the  apiilieation  of  glass  is 
not  desirable,  such  as  at  the  corners  and  l)elo\v  the  windows, 
.isbestos-covercd  corrugated  metal  or  some  other  i)ermanent 
wall  substitute  should  be  used.      The  use  of  brick  should  Ix' 
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In  former  years  the  wood  mill  was  one  of  the  pivotal 
features  in  the  layout,  but  now  that  wocxlen  underiramcs 
are  practically  a  thing  of  the  past,  so  far  as  new  work  is 
concerned,  this  department  has  lost  its  importance,  and  a 
comparatively  small  building  with  a  few  tools  is  all  that  is 
required.      The  mill,  however,  .should  have  as  an  auxiliary 
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Cross  Sections  of  Wood  and  Steel  Car  Shops 


limited  as  much  as  possible  or  eliminated  entirely  in  order 
to  simplify  the  construction.  The  roof  can  be  built  with 
wooden  purlins  and  2-in.  dressed  and  matched  roof  boards, 
the  under  side  being  whitewashed  to  serve  as  a  lire  retardant. 
A  dirt  floor  appears  to  be  all  that  is  needed  in  the  buildings 
used  for  the  steel  car  departments;  this  can  also  be  used  for 
the  wooden  car  shops   in  order  to  reduce  the  initial  cost. 


a  finished  lumjjer  shed.     The  lumber  yard  has  also  shrunk 
to  comparatively  small  proportions. 

Auxiliary   Building   and   Equipment 

The  storehouse  with  its  platforms  should  be  located 
centrally  and  conveniently.  The  building  should  be  ot  rein- 
forced concrete,  provided  with  a  full  equipment  of  bins,  an 


A  Transverse  Type  of  Paint  Shop 


If,  later,  it  should  l>e  found  desirable  to  have  a  floor  in 
the  wooden  car  shop,  old  car  sills  can  be  used  advantage- 
ously. In  the  mill,  the  wheel  shop,  and  the  tool  room,  the 
use  of  creosoted  wood  blocks  laid  on  a  concrete  base  will 
be  found  to  be  satisfactory,  while  floors  made  entirely  of 
concrete  are  most  frequently  used  in  the  storehouse,  locker 
ani  toilet  rooms. 


office,  etc.  The  scrap  platform  in  a  freight  car  repair  plant 
is  of  great  importance  and  should  be  readily  accessible  for 
the  delivery  of  scrap  and  for  the  forwarding  of  it  to  the 
blacksmith  shop.  This  platform  should  also  have  facilities 
for  the  handling,  cutting,  sorting  and  storing  of  all  grades 
of  scrap,  and  a  shed  for  housing  some  of  these  should  be 
provided.     The  other  auxiliaries  to  the  storehouse  should 
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include  storage  places  for  wheels,  steel  plates,  angles,  t>eanis, 
castings,  etc.,  and  coal,  coke  and  iron  sheds  for  the  black- 
smith shop.  The  ground  for  these  storages  should  be,  above 
all,  dry  and  well  rammed  with  slag. 

If  tliis  plant  is  isolated,  it  will  require  a  fully-equipped 
power  house.  If,  however,  the  plant  is  attached  to  or  near 
an  engine  terminal  or  some  other  shop,  layout,  the  need  for 
a  power  house  is  entirely  dependent  on  the  respective  local 
conditions.  A  very  important  piece  of  equipment,  usually 
installed  in  the  power  house,  is  the  air  compressor,  which 
is  generally  of  too  low  a  capacity  to  meet  the  present  increas- 
ing demands.  The  main  shop  buildings  should  have  pro- 
visions for  offices,  lockers,  wash  rooms,  toilets,  etc.,  and 
other  plant  requirements,  such  as  drainage  and  sewer  system, 
a  water  supply  and  fire  protection  system,  a  lighting  system, 
an  air  piping  system,  telephone  and  telegraph  connections,  if 
desirable,  and  finally  the  necessary  yard  tracks,  etc. 

Equipment  and  Tools 

The  shop  should  be  fully  equipped  with  modern  tools  and 
machines  to  do  the  work  for  which  tlie  plant  is  intended. 


tion  of  cranes  in  the  auxiliary  departments  depends,  of 
course,  entirely  on  their  importance.  A  large  locomotive 
crane  is  generally  a  good  paying  investment,  because  it 
combines  the  handling  of  material  and  the  switching  of 
cars  in  one  unit.  Of  late  a  powerful  tractor  has  been 
found  to  be  a  useful  piece  of  equipment  for  transporting  all 
classes  of  material  about  railroad  shops  and  yards. 

This  article  is  confined  to  a  repair  shop  with  some  re- 
building, so  that  the  repairing  functions,  being  in  prepon- 
derance, govern  the  character  of  the  layout,  organization  and 
equipment.  The  great  importance  to  some  roads  of  having 
most  of  its  car  equipment  provided  with  steel  underframes 
might  make  it  advisable  to  enlarge  the  repair  shop  riveting 
department  so  that  some  or  all  the  new  steel  underframe 
work  of  the  system  could  be  undertaken.  Such  an  arrange- 
ment might  stabilize  the  work  and  organization  of  this  shop, 
and  will  only  require  a  somewhat  longer  building  and  few 
additional  tools.  Local  conditions  might  make  it  desirable 
to  have  a  restaurant,  reading  rooms,  etc.,  connected  with  this 
plant.  These  could  be  located  in  a  service  building  back  of 
the  power  house.     Part  of  the  ground  surrounding  this  build- 


Interior  of  the  Longitudinal  Type  Shop 


The  power  equipment  should  be  on  liberal  lines,  especially 
the  air  compressors.  In  specifying  them,  it  should  be  con- 
sidered that  some  light  -repairing  may  have  to  be  done  out- 
side of  the  regular  working  hours. 

Crane  service  should  be  provided  wherever  it  will  be 
economical  and  the  use  of  cranes  should  be  extended  outside 
of  the  building  in  order  to  facilitate  the  handling  of  material 
from  the  yard  and  to  serve  in  repairing  cars  during  that 
period  of  the  year  when  the  work  can  be  done  on  the  outside. 
Such  an  application  will  decrease  the  amount  of  the  fixed 
charges  per  car  repaired,  resulting  from  the  cost  of  the  com- 
plete shop  plant. 

The  cranes  installed  in  the  steel  car  shop  should 
have  a  capacity  of  25  tons.  In  any  important  layout  two 
should  be  installed  which,  when  working  together,  can  manage 
a  150-ton  capacity  car.  In  the  wooden  car  department, 
cranes  of  15  tons  capacity  will  be  sufficient.     The  installa- 


ing  could  be  treated  in  some  pleasing  way  for  recreation,  etc. 
A  plant  serving  a  district  was  selected  for  the  tentative 
layout  because  shops  of  this  type  are  particularly  suited  to 
meet  the  present  needs;  moreover,  they  conform  better  to 
economical  freight  car  operation  because  their  location  would 
result  in  a  minimum  empty  car  movement,  yet  they  are 
large  enough  for  economical  operation. 

The  Tentative  Layout 

The  plan  represents  a  repair  shop  with  a  capacity  of 
about  9,000  cars  per  year,  and  provides  separate  shops  for 
wooden  and  steel  cars,  connected  by  a  wheel  shop  with  a 
crane  that  will  transfer  the  material  between  the  two  shops. 
It  is  assumed  that  this  plant  is  located  in  a  terminal,  with 
its  entrance,  the  yards  for  the  shop  and  the  light  repair 
work  directly  behind  the  cripple  tracks  near  the  hump  on 
the  main   traffic   yard,   or   beside   one   which    would    be    a. 
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starting   point   for   tlie   majority   of   empty   car  movtment.s. 

Of  course,  this  layout  must  be  arranged  to  conform  with 
the  oxi.sting  local  or  other  traffic  conditions,  l)ut  it  niu.st  still 
retain  certain  vital  principles.  These  include  a  depart- 
mental jiian  of  the  yard  and  buildings,  so  that  the  move- 
ments of  the  material  are  such  that  the  entire  plant  is  on 
the  continuous  mill  principle  and  an  interchangeability 
of  the  two  yards  for  both  the  shop  and  the  light  repair  yard. 
The  buildings  for  fabricating  the  materials  used  in  car 
repairs,  such  as  the  mill  with  its  lumber  shed,  the  Idacksmith 
shop,  the  storehouse,  etc.,  are  entered  first  in  the  operating 
plan.  \\  ith  the  exception  of  the  mill,  the  power  house  and 
the  paint  .'ihop,  all  buildings  are  under  one  roof,  and  this, 
taken  in  connection  with  the  crane  service,  as  outlined  later 
should  greatly  facilitate  the  car  repairing. 

The  wooden  car  shop  proper  is  50  ft.  wide  by  300  ft. 
long,  with  a  capacity  of  32  cars,  assuming  50  ft.  as  the 
length  required  per  car  when  undergoing  repairs,  and  con- 


it  into  the  blacksmith  sliop  organization.  The  riveting  shop 
adjoins  the  .steel  car  shop,  but  is  at  the  finished  car  end 
of  the  building;  its  width  also  lx;ing  50  ft.,  with  its  length 
dependent  on  tlie  amount  of  new  steel  underframe  work 
assigned  to  it.  Both  of  these  auxiliary  shops  are  e<)uii)ped 
with  cranes.  The  wheel  shop  profXT  is  50  ft.  wide  by  260 
ft.  long,  with  two  side  aisles,  each  30  ft.  wide,  one  contain- 
ing tlie  tool  room,  which  is  back  of  the  storeroom  and 
directly  connected  to  it;  the  offices  and  some  minor  machine 
tools,  etc.,  while  the  other  ai.sle  contains  the  fan  rooms, 
lockers,  wash  room  and  toilets. 

The  paint  shop  is  situated  beyond  the  other  shop  build- 
ings and  is  a  well  lighted  building  with  posts  between  each 
track,  with  dirt  floors,  and  with  pits  under  two  of  the  tracks. 
The  size  of  this  building  is  as.sumcd  to  be  about  100  ft.  wide 
Ijy  200  ft.  long,  with  a  fireproof  oil  storage  room  in  the 
form  of  an  addition  to  it.  In  case  it  should  be  preferred  to 
paint  some  parts  or  all  of  the  steel  cars  in  the  steel  car  shop, 


Interior  View  of  the  Transverse  Shop 


tains  two  tracks  and  one  IS-ton  crane.  The  crane  runway 
extends  outside  of  the  building,  bringing  8  cars  under  crane 
service.  Adjoining  this  shop  is  a  covered  shed  holding  12 
cars.  The  steel  car  shop  is  80  ft.  by  520  ft.  in  area,  and 
contains  three  tracks,  holding  a  total  of  27  cars,  which  are 
served  by  two  2  5 -ton  cranes.  One  track  is  cut  to  permit  the 
placing  of  a  large  furnace  and  some  tools  in  the  bay  so 
formed  in  order  that  the  crane  can  carry  large  sections  of 
damaged  steel  to  the  furnace,  to  the  tools  and  back  to  the 
car  proper. 

In  the  car  shops  the  distance  from  the  top  of  the  rails  to 
the  under  side  of  the  trusses  is  fixed  at  37  ft.,  and  to  the 
top  of  the  crane  rail  29  ft.  and  30  ft.,  respectively,  for  the 
steel  car  shop  and  the  wooden  car  shop.  This  height  will  per- 
mit the  handling  of  side  plates,  etc.,  of  steel  cars  of  consider- 
ably higher  and  greater  capacity  than  are  now  in  common 
service. 

The  blacksmith  shop  is  located  in  two  aisles,  one  adjoin- 
ino  the  steel  car  shop  at  the  furnace  section,  so  as  to  bring 


the  paint  shop  could  be  greatly  reduced  or  omitted  entirely 
for  the  time  being. 

At  the  farthest  end  of  this  layout  there  are  a  few  yard 
tracks  to  accommodate  the  cars  from  the  other  hump. 

An  approximate  estimate  of  the  cost  of  the  freight  car 
repair  shop,  as  indicated  in  this  layout,  is  as  follows: 

Grading  and  Track 

Per  cent 
Cost  of  total 

Grading  and   drainage    $44,000  3.5 

Track 91,000  7.5 

Total     $135,000      11.0 

Buildings 

Wood  car  shop,  covered  shed  and  crane  run 
way  $65,000  5.5 

Mill  and  finished  lumber  shed 24,000  2.0 

Wheel  shop,  tool  room,   etc 68,000  6.0 

Steel  car  shop,  blacksmith  and  riveting  shops, 

crane  runways    220,000  18.5 

Storehouse   platform,   scrap   platform,   etc...       40,000  3.0 

Paint  shop  35,000  3.0 

Power    house,    including   coal    and    ash    han- 
dling,   stack,    etc 72,000  6.0 

Miscellaneous — Water  supply,  fire  protection, 

sewerage,   plumbing,   walks,   etc 36,000       ,,_„^ 3.0 

Total   560,000      47.0 
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Equipment 

Tools    $165,000                        14.0 

Powerhouse  115,000                            9.5 

Cranes    105,000                            8.5 

Total   385,000      32.0 

Miscellaneous 
Cost  of   land,   interest   during   construction,   engineer- 
ing  and   contingencies    120,000  10.0 

Grand   Total    $1,200,000  100.0 

The  fixed  charges  on  $1,200,000  at  12  per  cent  per  year 
would  amount  to  $144,000. 

These  improvements  should  result  in  a  reduction  in  the 
cost  of  repairing  per  car,  and  in  a  reduction  in  the  time 
consumed  in  having  these  repairs  performed.  Assuming  a 
10  per  cent  saving  in  the  repair  account  which,  at  an  aver- 
age cost  of  $170  per  car,  would  amount  to  $17,  or,  on  9,000 
cars  per  year,  would  amount  to  $153,000,  or  more  than 
enough  to  finance  the  improvements.  In  addition,  the  time 
saved  by  a  plant  of  this  kind  in  returning  cars  to  their 
earning  power  more  promptly,  also  represents  a  money 
saving  which  can  be  used  for  financing  other  improvements. 

The  Light  Repair  Yard 

There  appears  to  be  a  tendency  in  the  development  of 
h'ght  repair  yards  to  cover  a  part  of  the  tracks  to  protect 
the  repairmen  against  inclement  weather.  If  this  is  applied 
along  reasonable  lines,  it  will  promote  more  efficient  and 
quicker  car  repairing,  and,  at  the  present  rate  of  wages,  will 
also  prove  to  be  a  paying  investment.  If  this  should  run 
to  the  extreme,  however,  it  might  result  in  an  entirely  dif- 
ferent type  of  layout  for  the  light  repair  yard.  Perhaps 
it  might  tend  to  enlarge  the  sphere  of  the  repair  plant  and 
make  it  necessary  to  provide  a  series  of  open  sheds  beside 
the  repair  shop  buildings. 

In  this  layout  the  light  repair  yard  consists  of  14  tracks 
of  15  cars  each,  arranged  in  pairs  on  22  ft.  and  28  ft. 
centers,  thus  permitting  an  open  shed,  when  so  desired,  for 
the  storing  of  material,  pipe  lines,  etc.,  which  could  be  about 
SCO  ft.  long  and  cover  20  cars  each.  The  material  storage 
shop,  a  storeroom,  an  office  and  the  locker,  wash  and  toilet 
facilities,  are  located  at  the  ladder  track  toward  the  main 
shops.  The  switching  is  done  from  the  ladder  on  the  other 
side  of  the  yard,  so  that  this  ladder  is  only  used  in  emer- 
gencies. The  size  of  these  facilities  is  dependent  on  their 
importance  and  the  local  conditions  prevailing  at  the 
terminal.  An  approximate  estimate,  which  includes  three 
apen  sheds,  each  500  ft.  long,  theoretically  covering  60,  but 
practically  75  cars,  is  as  follows: 

Per  cent 
Cost  of  total 

jrading  and  drainage    $40,000 

rrack    85,000 

Total     $125,000  53.0 

Service    building,    including    plumbing $15,000 

Equipment,  fire   protection,   etc 15,000 

Total     30,000  13.0 

Fhree  covered  sheds,   500   feet  long 45,000  19.0 

Miscellaneous — Cost    of    land,    interest    during    con- 
struction and  contingencies    35,000  15.0 

Grand    Total    $235,000  100.0 

Fixed  charges  on  this  investment  at  12  per  cent  equals 
$28,200  on  80,000  cars  a  year,  which  is  the  average  number 
such  a  yard  should  handle,  and  it  will  result  in  a  cost  of 
about  35  cents  per  car  receiving  light  repairs.  The  open 
shed  represents  about  19  per  cent  of  the  total  cost. 

An  Open  Shed  for  Through  Freight 

The  tentative  layout  also  indicates  an  arrangement  for 
in  open  shed  for  fast  through  freight  trains,  which  will  tend 
:o  facilitate  inspection,  the  testing  of  air  and  some  very  light 
■epairing  under  all  weather  conditions,  thus  decreasing  the 
rhances  for  delays  at  the  terminals.  However,  local  con- 
ditions might  make  it  advisable  to  place  these  sheds  at 
iorae  other  point.  The  layout  is  for  two  tracks,  each  hold- 
ing 56  cars  42  ft.  long.     A  diamond  cross-over  at  about  the 


middle  of  this  shed  permits  a  single  track  operation  when 
required,  and  about  two  22-car  sections  may  be  set  for 
very  light  repairing.  For  this  layout  the  size  of  the  shed 
was  as.sumed  to  be  about  40  ft.  by  2,260  ft.,  with  posts 
set  20  ft.  apart  on  center.  The  construction  is  of  wood,  and 
the  shed  should  be  provided  with  air  pipes  and  a  small 
shelter  in  the  center  for  an  office,  a  few  tools  and  the  toilets, 
etc.     An  approximate  estimate  of  the  cost  is  as  follows: 

Open  shed  and  small  service  building  annex $56,000 

Air  piping,   few  tools  and  diamond  cross-over 5,000 

Miscellaneous      4,000 

Total     $65,000 

The  fixed  charges  at  14  per  cent  per  year  would  amount 
to  $9,100.  Assuming  this  shed  will  be  used  by  100,000 
cars  per  year,  the  fixed  charges  per  car  will  be  9  cents. 


Railway  Unions  Form 

Alliance  for  "Concurrent  Action" 

AN  OFFENSIVE  and  defensive  alliance  between  the  execu- 
tives of  thirteen  of  the  principal  organizations  of 
railroad  employees,  providing  that  in  case  of  a  dis- 
turbance which  may  result  in  a  strike,  a  vote  of  all  the 
organizations  parties  to  the  agreement  will  be  taken  so  that 
if  the  vote  is  carried  and  "extreme  action"  is  decided  upon 
all  will  strike  at  once,  was  entered  into  at  the  recent  confer- 
ence of  railroad  labor  executives  in  Washington. 

The  agreement  was  not  signed  by  Warren  S.  Stone,  grand 
chief  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engineers,  nor  by 
A.  E.  Barker,  president  of  the  United  Brotherhood  of  Main- 
tenance of  Way  Employees,  although  they  or  their  represen- 
tatives attended  some  cf  the  conferences  held  in  Washington 
about  the  same  time  and  signed  various  other  statements  and 
letters  in  connection  with  wage  matters  that  were  issued  on 
behalf  of  the  labor  unions.  The  effective  date  of  the  agree- 
ment is  given  as  Februaiy  10.  It  was  made  public  in  Labor, 
the  newspaper  published  by  the  Plumb  Plan  League,  of 
which  Mr.  Stone  is  president,  and  is  described  as  having 
been  "brought  about  by  the  existing  railroad  situation  and 
the  vacillating  attitude  of  Congress  in  the  consideration  of 
labor  problems."  Nothing  is  said  as  to  why  Mr.  Stone  and 
Mr.  Barker  did  not  sign  it.  Provision  is  made  for  inde- 
pendent action  by  any  organization  upon  proper  notice. 

Following  is  a  copy  of  the  memorandum  of  agreement 
and  the  signatories  thereto: 

We  have  for  years  recognized  that  in  our  economic  relations 
with  the  railroads  that  the  injury  to  one  is  the  interest  of  all, 
hence,  we,  the  Chief  Executives  of  the  bona  fide  railroad  or- 
ganizations of  North  Ainerica,  parties  to  this  agreement,  hereby 
declare  it  or.r  policy  to  co-operate  in  the  addition  of  a  plan  of 
offensive  and  defensive  procedure  to  cope  with  the  unprecedented 
conditions  confronting  us  at  this  time,  and  set  forth  as  our  cove- 
nant the  following  principles  and  rules  to  govern  under  the 
operation  of  this  agreement : 

First.  Each  organization  signatory  to  this  agreement  shall  be 
represented  in  all  meetings  of  the  affiliated  organizations  by  the 
chief  executive,  or  his  personal  representative,  and  the  organiza- 
tion shall  be  bound  by  the  action  of  either.  The  chief  executive, 
or  his  representative,  shall  be  expected  to  attend  all  sessions  of 
the  joint  body.  If  a  chief  executive  is  unable  to  attend  the  meet- 
ing of  this  body  his  representative  shall  be  vested  with  full 
authority  of  the  chief  executive. 

Second.  All  meetings  shall  be  at  the  call  of  the  chairman  or 
upon  written  request  of  five  chief  executives,  or  their  duly  au- 
thorized representatives.  Time  and  place  to  be  set  by  chairman, 
except  when  otherwise  decided  by  the  majority. 

Third.  All  matters  of  policy  and  procedure  effecting  this  gen- 
eral offensive  and  defensive  program  shall  be  presented  to  and 
acted  upon  by  a  regularly  called  meeting  before  any  action  is 
taken.  Individual  action  taken  by  any  organization,  or  group  of 
organizations,   except   in   compliance   with   the   above,    shall   not 
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receive  llic  support  or  co-opcraiion  oi  llic  several  organizations 
parties  to  this  aBrcement,  except  as  they  may  decide. 

I'ouKTii.  All  linancial  iiblinatii)iis  incurred  by  the  duly  con- 
stituted authority  in  compliance  with  tliis  agreement  shall  be  pro- 
rated upon  the  per  capita  basis  of  the  respective  memberships  in 
railroad  service,  and  bills  rendered  to  the  respeciive  organiza- 
tions shall  be  payable  within  30  days.  Failure  to  remit  amounts 
due  within  the  specified  time  shall  (except  when  cxiension  of 
time  is  granted  by  the  executive  committee  hereinafter  created 
or  by  the  majority  of  the  duly  authorized  representatives  of  the 
organizations  parties  to  this  agreement)  be  cause  for  suspension 
from  this  body. 

Fifth.  The  olliccrs  of  this  body  shall  be  composed  of  a  chair- 
man, secretary-treasurer  and  an  executive  committee  of  at  least 
five  members,  two  of  whom  shall  be  the  chairman  and  secretary- 
treasurer.  They  shall  hold  office  until  their  successors  are  elected 
and  installed.  They  shall  jointly  have  such  authority  and  per- 
form such  duties  as  may  from  time  to  tiine  be  assigned  or  dele- 
gated to  them  by  the  majority  of  the  duly  authorized  repre- 
sentatives of  the  organizations  signatory  to  this  agreement. 

Sixth.  There  shall  be  no  authorized  stoppage  of  work  by 
any  organization  party  to  this  agreement,  except  and  until  the 
requirements  of  the  respective  constitutions  have  been  complied 
with  by  the  duly  authorized  officers  as  to  taking  the  required 
vote.  In  concerted  action  all  ballots  for  such  vole  shall  be  joint- 
ly prepared  and  approved.  Tabulated  returns  shall  be  forwarded 
to  the  chairman  and  secretary  of  this  body  by  the  respective 
organizations,  who  shall  compile  and  announce  results  of  same 
to  all  organizations  parties  to  this  agreement  and  a  legal  vote 
for  an  organization  or  group  of  organizations  shall  be  as  re- 
quired by  their  respective  constitutions,  except  as  to  the  or- 
ganizations affiliated  with  the  Railway  Employees  Department 
of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  which  shall  be  as  per  that 
Department  Constitution. 

Seventh.  When  parties  to  this  agreement  are  working  in  co- 
operation thereunder  and  extreme  action  has  been  decided  upon, 
said  action  will  be  taken  concurrently  by  order  of  the  chairman 
and  secretary  of  this  body. 

Eighth.  If  any  organization  or  organizations  parties  to  this 
agreement  find  it  necessary  to  act  independently  of  this  body, 
proper  notice  shall  be  given  of  such  contemplated  action,  and 
information  furnished  to  the  body  from  time  to  time  so  as  to 
avoid  complications  and  misunderstandings. 

This  agreement  shall  be  effective  from  February  10,  1920,  and 
continue  in  full  force  and  eflfect  until  matters  in  hand  are  com- 
pleted. 

(Signed)  Timothy  Shea.  Acting  President,  Brotherhood  of 
Locomotive  Firemen  and  Enginemen ;  L.  E.  Sheppard,  President, 
Order  of  Railway  Conductors,  J.  W.  Kline,  General  President, 
International  Brotherhood  of  Blacksmiths,  Drop  Forgers  and 
Helpers;  W.  H.  Johnston,  International  President,  International 
Association  of  Machinists ;  W.  G.  Lee,  President,  Brotherhood  of 
Railway  Trainmen;  Louis  Weyand,  Acting  International  Presi- 
dent, International  Brotherhood  of  Boilermakers,  Iron  Ship 
Builders  and  Helpers  of  America;  J.  J.  Hynes,  International 
President,  Amalgamated  Sheet  Metal  Workers'  International 
.Mliance;  James  P.  Noonan,  International  President,  Interna- 
tional Brotherhood  of  Electrical  Workers;  Martin  F.  Ryan, 
General  President,  Brotherhood  Railway  Carmen  of  America; 
S.  E.  Heberling,  President,  Switchmen's  Union  of  North  Amer- 
ica; Tames  J.  Forrester,  Grand  President,  Brotherhood  of  Rail- 
way "and  Steamship  Clerks,  Freight  Handlers,  Express  and  Sta- 
tion Employees;  E.  J-  Manion,  President,  Order  of  Railway 
Telegraphers;  D.  W.  Helt,  President,  Brotherhood  of  Railway 
Signalmen  of  America ;  B.  M.  Jewell,  Acting  President.  Railway 
Employees  Department,  American  Federation  of  Labor. 

In  its  news  stoir  regarding  the  recent  wage  conferences 
with  the  President  and  Director  General  Hines,  Labor  said: 
"The  railway  workers,  however,  have  not  agreed  to  surrender 
their  right  to  strike  if  necessary  to  enforce  adequate  wages." 
It  also  said  that  "While  apparently  sympathetic  with 
demands  of  the  railroad  workers  for  increased  wages,"  the 
director  general  held  that  in  view  of  the  "probable"  return 
of  the  railroads  he  could  not  agree  to  advance  wages,  but 
"intimated  that  demands  for  increases  and  readjustments 
were  well  grounded." 

Regarding  the  new  alliance  the  paper  said:  "The  most 
important  development  during  the  10-day  meeting  of  rail- 


road representatives  in  Washington  was  the  reaching  of  an 
agreement  for  a  close  alliance  of  the  13  railroad  unions, 
wliereby  tliey  would  stand  together  for  offensive  and 
defensive  purjx)scH  in  determining  wage  and  working  con- 
ditions in  tlie  future.  This  is  the  first  time  sucli  an  under- 
standing or  agreement  has  ever  ijcen  entered  into  between 
these  organizations.  A  solid  phalanx  is  thus  presented  in 
event  an  attempt  is  made  to  reduce  wages  or  disorganize 
unions  formed  during  federal  control,  if  the  roads  an- 
returned  to  private  ownership. 

"Another  organization  was  added  to  the  original  14 
during  this  conference.  The  Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Signal- 
men of  America,  75,000  meml)ers,  joined  forces  with  their 
fellow  railroad  workers  and  will  hereafter  co-operate  in  all 
matters  affecting  railroad  employment." 


Freight  Locomotive  and 

Freight  Train  Costs 

THE  TOTAL  COST  of  freight  train  service,  including  loco- 
motive sen'ice,  per  1,000  gross  ton  miles,  which  had 
been  decreasing  each  month  of  1919  up  to  and  includ 
ing  August,  has  shown  an  increase  in  September,  October 
November  and  December.  In  December,  according  to  tht 
monthly  report  of  the  Operating  Statistics  Section  of -the 
Railroad  Administration,  it  was  13,9.7  cents,  as  compKirtc 
with  124.4  cents  in  December,  1918,  and  as  compared  witl 
122  cents  in  November,  1919.  In  October  it  was  less  thai; 
for  October,  1918.  Per  locomotive  mile  and  per  train  mil* 
in  December  the  cost  was  also  greater  than  in  December 
1918.  The  cost  of  freight  locomotive  service  per  locomo 
tive  mile  in  December  was  131  cents,  as  compared  with 
121.1  cents  in  December,  1918.  In  November  it  was  119.7 
cents.  The  cost  of  freight  train  service  per  train  mile  ir 
December  was  185.2  cents,  as  coitipared  with  171.3  cent- 
in  December,  1918.  In  November  it  was  170.3  cents.  The 
combined  figures  for  all  regions  and  the  comparative  figure.' 
for  1918  are  as  follows:  (Costs  for  1918  have  been  re- 
adjusted for  back  pay,  while  the  costs  for  1919  apply  to  the 
month  of  November  only,  the  back  pay  applicable  to  pre- 
vious months  having  been  eliminated.) 

December 

1919  19U 

Cost  of  locomotive  service  per  locomotive  mile (cents)  130.0  121.1 

Locomotive  repairs  '•J"  •l". 

Enginehouse  expenses   ^-^  {"' 

Train    enginemen    ^^-J  "•;; 

Locomotive   fuel    '{-^  *°'S 

Otlier   locomotive   supplies    ,. J-^  '•" 

Cost  of  train  service  per  train   mile 103..4  i/»-J 

Locomotive  repairs          1 57.9  56.4 

Enginehouse  expenses    ) ,  ,  ceo 

Locomotive    fuel ^'-^  5»-» 

Other  locomotive  supplies 7-^  jj  2 

Train    enginemen    ^gg  25lt 

Trainmen »',  /i 

Train  supplies  and  expenses    ■ '  •" 

Cost  of  total  train  service  per   1,000  gross  ton-miles 

Locomotive  repairs           }              43.7  41.0 

Enginehouse  expenses    J . , ,  40.5 

Locomotive    fuel ,•,  3.4 

Other    locomotive   supplies    g-g  j^ ; 

Enginemen  and  trainmen   ^r-  ^'9 

Train  supplies  and  expenses   

An  extensive  plot  to  defraud  the  United  States  Railroad 
Administration  of  thousands  of  dollars  through  the  sale  of 
counterfeit  passes  was  recently  revealed  with  the  arrest  oi 
a  passenger  on  one  of  the  trans-continental  trains  of  the 
Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe,  as  it  entered  Chicago.  At  the 
same  time,  four  others  were  arrested  in  connection  with  the 
plot,  three  at  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  and  one,  a  former  brake- 
man  and  the  originator  of  the  plot,  at  Portland,  Ore.  The 
plot  is  said  to  have  originated  last  November,  smce  which 
time  it  is  said  that  hundreds  have  been  sold  and  used,  the 
majority  for  trans-continental  trips.  ^ 
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Some  of  the  "Failures"  of  Government^  Management 

Railroad  Administration  Has  Done  Its  Best,  but  Results  Do 
Not  Justify  Any  Predictions  of  Advocates 


AT  THE  CLOSE  OF  TWO  YEARS  and  two  months  of  the 
government's  operation  of  the  railroads  it  is  interest- 
ing to  compare  its  actual  performance  in  some  respects 
with  the  claims  and  predictions  made  for  it  by  government 
ownership  advocates  before  the  railroads  were  taken  over 
or  by  some  of  its  officers  during  the  early  period  of  federal 
control. 

In  doing  so  it  will  be  well  to  bear  in  mind,  of  course,  that 
the  Railroad  Administration  itself  should  not  be  held  re- 
sponsible for  all  the  claims  of  the  most  enthusiastic  advo- 
cates of  government  operation  and  also  that  the  administra- 
tion itself  may  not  have  been  entirely  responsible  for  all 
that  the  government  has  done  or  failed  to  do,  as  the  govern- 
ment includes  Congress  and  the  President. 

Undoubtedly  the  fact  that  railroad  development  has  been 
practically  at  a  standstill  during  the  past  year,  after  the 
close  of  the  war,  is  due  largely  to  the  failure  of  Congress 
to  act  with  sufficient  promptness  in  passing  upon  the  appro- 
priation asked  by  the  Railroad  Administration  early  in  1919 
and  its  action  in  reducing  the  appropriation  that  was  granted, 
and  undoubtedly  the  Railroad  Administration  would  have 
made  a  better  record  for  itself  had  it  not  been  for  the  un- 
certainty as  to  its  tenure  of  office.  However,  reductions  of 
appropriations  and  uncertainty  are  not  new  factors  in  the 
conduct  of  government  affairs.  Also,  the  government  itself, 
rather  than  the  Railroad  Administration,  was  ver}^  largely 
responsible  for  the  general  increases  in  wages  which  had  so 
much  to  do  with  increasing  the  cost  of  living  and  made  nec- 
essary other  increases  in  wages,  and  the  passage  of  the  Adam- 
son  law  by  Congress  had  much  to  do  with  the  extension  of 
the  eight-hour  day  to  other  classes  of  employees  which  was 
largely  the  cause  for  the  increased  number  of  employees  which 
the  Railroad  Administration  required.  However,  any  form 
of  government  ownership  and  operation  of  railroads  would 
be  subject  both  to  a  Congress  and  to  a  President,  and  prob- 
ably to  a  far  greater  degree  than  has  been  the  case  under 
a  plan  of  government  operation  under  war  powers. 

Most  advocates  of  government  operation,  including  the 
first  director  general,  have  been  loud  in  their  predictions  of 
the  stupendous  economies  to  result  from  unification  of  the 
railroads.  For  the  year  1918,  Mr.  McAdoo  was  able  to  list 
such  economics  amounting  to  about  $91,000,000,  but  during 
1919  very  little  has  been  said  about  them  and  in  June,  1919, 
testifying  before  the  House  sub-committee  on  appropriations. 
Director  General  Hines  said: 

"I  think  we  have  already  gotten  the  benefit,  both  last  year 
and  the  early  part  of  this  year,  of  the  economies  from  unifi- 
cation." 

Whatever  saving  has  been  made,  is,  of  course,  a  net  gain, 
but  it  has  been  so  small  when  contrasted  with  the  enormous 
increase  in  expenses  caused  by  war  conditions,  that  it  would 
be  very  hard  to  prove  that  it  has  not  been  more  than  offset  by 
the  cost  of  inefficiencies  resulting  from  too  great  centraliza- 
tion of  management.  There  has  also  been  claimed  for  the  Rail- 
road Administration  a  reduction  in  the  salaries  of  general 
officers,  due  largely  to  the  fact  that  it  did  not  retain  the 
executive  officers  of  the  corporations,  but  this  has  been  more 
than  offset  by  the  expenses  of  the  Railroad  Administration's 
own  organization,  which  for  the  central  and  regional  admin- 
istration, not  charged  to  individual  roads,  has  approximated 
$8,000,000  a  year. 

All  claims  that  the  government  would  reduce  expenses  by 
operating    the   railroads    itself,    have,    of   course,    been    de- 


stroyed by  mcreases  in  the  general  level  of  wages  and  prices 
of  materials  so  large  as  to  exceed  any  possible  economies 
that  could  be  made  by  any  management.  Director  Genera] 
Hmes  in  a  public  statement  has  estimated  the  loss  for  two 
years  of  government  operation  of  the  railroads  alone  at 
$594,000,000,  which  does  not  include  January  and  Febru- 
ary, 1920,  while  other  losses  of  the  Railroad  Administration 
such  as  those  from  its  operation  of  waterways  and  its  deficit 
from  the  express  business,  are  estimated  to  increase  the  total 
to  $700,000,000.  The  $594,000,000  for  two  years  was  made 
up  of  $349,200,000  in  1919,  and  $245,000,000  in  1918. 

Operating  Expenses  Increase  61  Per  cent;  Operating 
Income   Decreases  68  Per  cent. 

For  the  two  calendar  years  the  total   railway  operating 
nZZl'  ^'^^^been  $10,110,000,  as  compared  with  $7,672, 
000,000   for  the  preceding  two  years,    1917    and    1916    an 
increase  of  $2,438,000,000,  or  31  per  cent,  while  the  operat- 
ing expenses  have  been  $8,437,000,000,  as  compared  with 

Snr^'T  '"  ''''  ^"^  ''''^  ^"  --^-^  of  $3,206 
000,000,  or  61  per  cent,  and  the  net  operating  income  for  two 
years  has  been  $1,205,000,000  as  compared  with  $2  030- 
000,000  in  1917  and  1916,  a  decrease  of  $825  000  000  or 
about  68  per  cent.  The  Railroad  Administration  in  a  public 
statement  has  said  that  if  the  increase  in  rates  which  became 
effective  in  June,  1918,  had  been  made  effective  on  Januan/ 
1,  1918,  the  entire  loss  for  the  two  years,  after  paying 
the  rental  to  the  railroad  companies,  would  have  been  only 
about  $104,000,000.  As  it  would  have  been  entirely  imprac- 
ticable to  have  put  the  rate  increase  into  effect  on  January 
1,  1918,  before  the  wage  increases  which  were  its  principal 
cause,  had  been  put  into  effect,  and  as  Mr.  McAdoo  in  an- 
nouncing his  rate  increase,  clearly  indicated  his  intention 
of  making  it  cover  the  increased  expenses,  it  is  much  more 
correct  to  say  that  the  Railroad  Administration's  deficit  was 
due  to  the  fact  that  it  underestimated  its  increase  in  expenses 
and  did  not  advance  rates  sufficiently  when  it  did  raise  them, 
than  to  say  that  the  advance  was  not  made  soon  enough. 

This  has  an  important  bearing  on  the  present  situation  of 
the  railroads,  because  they  will  have  the  greatest  difficulty 
in  earning  the  amount  of  their  guaranty  from  the  govern- 
ment during  the  six  months  from  March  1  to  September  ] , 
1920,  under  the  present  scale  of  rates.  This  is  indicated  by 
the  fact  that  if  the  Railroad  Administration  had  had  its 
increase  in  rates  throughout  1918,  as  well  as  1919,  the  addi- 
tional revenue  of  $490,000,000  would  have  resulted  in  a 
surplus  of  about  $255,000,000  for  1918,  without  changing 
the  deficit  of  $349,000,000  for  1919,  under  the  same  scale 
of  rates  which  is  now  in  effect.  It  will  be  noted  also  that 
the  $349,000,000  for  1919  is  obtained  by  recasting  the 
accounts  to  charge  back  into  1918  certain  retroactive  wage 
increases.  This  does  not  change  the  result  for  the  two  years 
when  taken  together,  but  on  the  basis  of  the  accounts  as  they 
are  reported  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  the 
1919  deficit  was  $390,000,000.  (For  Class  I  roads  and  17 
switching   and   terminal   companies.) 

That  the  underestimate  was  allowed  to  be  continued  is 
indicated  also  by  a  statement  made  by  Mr.  McAdoo  before 
the  Senate  committee  in  June,  1919,  in  reply  to  a  question 
as  to  whether  there  should  hs  another  increase  in  rates.  He 
said:  "On  precisely  the  same  basis  as  now  exists  as  to  rates, 
wages  and  cost  of  materials  and  operation,  I  think  we  should 
have  a   surplus  of  $100,000,000   for   1919."     Some  reduc- 
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lion  in  tlio  volunu'  of  traffu-  was  then  anticipated,  but  fur- 
ther imreases  in  expenses  were  not.  Tliere  was  a  decrease 
in  ton  mileage  in  1919  as  compared  with  1918  of  42,214,- 
000.000,  or  'J.7  jut  cent.  If  tliis  liad  all  l.een  revenue  freiKlit 
and  iiad  paid  the  average  rate  of  .967  cents  per  ton  mile,  it 
would  have  added  about  $400,000,000  to  the  gro.'is  earnings, 
which  would  have  just  wijK'd  out  the  deficit  if  it  had  cost 
nothing  to  handle  it.  About  85  per  cent  of  the  total  reve- 
nues for  the  year  were  consumed  in  operating  expenses,  and 
while  that  amount  of  additional  traffic  .should  have  been 
handled  for  a  smaller  proportionate  cost,  it  is  apparent  that 
its  addition  made  only  a  .small  impression  on  the  final 
deficit. 

Freight  Handled  Increased  2  Per  Cent 

So  far  as  the  volume  of  traffic  is  concerned,  the  rail- 
roads under  federal  control  in  1919  handled  394,804,000,000 
ton  miles  of  revenue  and  non-revenue  freight,  and  in  1918, 
4.)7,019,000,000  ton  miles,  a  total  for  the  two  years  of 
831,823,267,000.  In  1917,  the  railways  under  private  opera- 
tion handled  424.419,000,000  ton  miles,  and  in  1916,  391,- 
045,000,000,  a  total  of  815,463,952,000.  This  represents 
an  increase  for  the  government  in  the  two-year  period  of 
16,359,000,000  ton  miles,  or  2  per  cent. 

The  Railroad  Administration  did,  however,  handle  an 
impressive  increase  in  passenger  traffic.  The  number  of 
passengers  carried  one  mile  in  1919  is  estimated  at  46,202,- 
827,000,  and  in  1918  it  was  42,498,248,000,  a  total  for 
the  two  years  of  88,701,075,000.  The  number  of  passen- 
gers carried  one  mile  in  1917  was  39,361,369,000,  and  1916 
it  was  34,496,782,289,  a  total  of  73,858,151,289.  The  in- 
crease in  the  two-year  period  was,  therefore,  14,845,924,000, 
or  20  per  cent.  The  increase  in  1919  over  1916  was  33.6 
per  cent. 

We  thus  have  an  increase  in  passenger  business  of  20 
per  cent,  and  an  increase  in  freight  business  of  2  per  cent  to 
compare  with  an  increase  in  expenses  of  61  per  cent. 

One  of  the  first  instructions  issued  by  the  Railroad  Admin- 
istration in  1918  was  that  freight  should  be  rerouted  so  as 
to  use  the  most  direct  routes,  and  extensive  studies  were  made 
with  the  purpose  of  developing  new  routes  which  should  be 
not  only  shorter,  but  more  efficient  and  economical  than  those 
previously  in  use.  This  was  made  possible  by  the  fact  that 
the  Railroad  Administration  was  free  from  the  law  that  had 
required  the  railroads  to  observe  the  routing  asked  for  by  the 
shipper,  and  because  there  was  no  longer  competition  between 
railroads.  The  recently  issued  report  of  the  Division  of 
Traffic  says  "the  continued  observance  of  the  short-routing 
policy  has  brought  about  a  great  saving  in  car  miles  and 
effected  economies  in  the  cost  of  operation,"  but  these  sav- 
ings also  fail  to  show  in  the  statistical  reports  covering  rail- 
way operations  as  a  whole.  Of  course,  whatever  saving 
has  been  made  in  this  way  is  so  much  to  the  good,  but  the  In- 
terstate Commerce  reports  for  1918  disclose  that  the  average 
haul  per  ton  for  that  year  was  the  longest  ever  known, 
being  175.54  miles,  as  compared  with  173.77  miles  in  1917. 
This,  of  course,  was  not  caused  by,  but  resulted  in  spite  of, 
the  efforts  of  the  Railroad  Administration,  being  due  to 
economic  causes  which   affected  the  movement  of  traffic. 

Labor  Conditions  Worse  Than  Ever 

Railroad  Administration  officers  have  claimed  much  for 
themselves  regarding  an  improvement  in  the  relations  with 
labor.  To  whatever  extent  this  claim  has  been  at  all  well- 
founded,  it  has  been  accomplished  by  widening  the  breach 
that  existed  between  labor  and  the  railroad  companies,  that 
had  not  the  intimate  connection  with  the  United  States  treas- 
ury that  enabled  the  Railroad  Administration  to  be  more 
liberal  in  its  wage  awards  than  the  companies  that  were 
obliged  to  earn  the  amount  of  their  payroll. 


Howev(  r,  the  prcx  lit  labor  situation  would  seem  to  indi- 
cate that  the  Railroad  Administration  is  leaving  it  very 
mucli  as  it  found  it,  excejit  for  the  higher  wage  level,  while 
the  develojiments  of  the  past  two  years,  whether  or  not  they 
have  been  attributable  to  the  government's  methods  of  han- 
dling wage  matters,  have  served  merely  to  accentuate  the 
spirit  of  unrest  which  existed  to  some  extent  in  1917.  In 
his  testimony  before  the  Senate  committee  in  January,  1919, 
Director  General  McAdoo  said  that  "the  labor  troubles 
which  were  facing  the  railroads  when  they  went  under 
government  control,  were  i)ractically  all  eliminated,  and, 
with  a  few  exceptions  there  has  been  quiet  in  the  railroad 
labor  world  during  the  last  12  months."  Many  additional 
wage  increases  were  made  during  1919,  yet  in  the  annual 
report  of  the  Division  of  Labor  there  are  listed  33  strikes 
of  railroad  and  express  employees  that  occurred  during 
1919,  and  11  strikes  of  marine  and  waterfront  employees, 
while  in  1920  there  have  been  some  additional  strikes  and 
a  general  strike  of  300,000  maintenance  of  way  employees 
called  for  February  17,  has  only  been  "indefinitely  post- 
poned," and  several  strike  votes  are  still  in  effect. 

Demands  for  not  only  general  increases  in  wages  but  also 
adjustments  of  alleged  inequalities  as  between  the  wages  of 
various  classes  of  employees  served  on  the  Railroad  Admin- 
istration by  15  railroad  unions,  are  still  unadjusted  and 
have  been  put  over  for  settlement  under  a  new  tribunal  to 
function  after  the  return  of  the  roads  to  private  management, 
because  neither  the  President  nor  the  Director  General  felt 
it  possible  to  settle  the  matter  during  federal  control.  The 
attitude  of  the  labor  organizations  has  been  such  that  the 
Senate  went  so  far  as  to  pass  a  bill  containing  a  strict  prohi- 
bition against  strikes,  and  although  it  was  found  impossi- 
ble to  get  such  a  provision  through  the  House,  the  bill  was 
rewritten  by  the  conferees  at  the  last  minute  to  include  pre- 
visions for  compulsory  arbitration,  but  without  a  penalty  to 
enforce  it. 

When  the  roads  were  taken  over  in  December,  1917,  as 
we  have  frequently  been  reminded  by  the  Railroad  Adminis- 
tration, the  roads  were  confronted  with  demands  from  prac- 
tically all  classes  of  employees  which  it  was  estimated  would 
add  about  one  million  dollars  to  the  payroll.  Much  more  than 
a  billion  dollars  has  since  been  awarded  in  increased  wages, 
but  new  demands  are  still  pending  for  over  a  billion  dollars 
more,  while  the  rates  are  still  on  a  level  which  has  been  in- 
sufficient to  pay  the  present  wages,  and  the  employees  seem 
to  be  no  better  satisfied  with  their  adjustment  than  before. 

The  extent  of  the  improvement  in  the  relations  with  labor 
that  has  resulted  from  government  operation  is  indicated 
by  the  action  of  the  heads  of  13  railroad  labor  organizations 
at  Washington  on  February  10,  in  forming  an  alliance  for 
"offensive  and  defensive  purposes  in  determining  wage  and 
working  conditions  in  the  future,"  and  signing  an  agree- 
ment that  if  one  organization  decides  to  strike,  a  general 
vote  will  be  taken  upon  it  and  all  will  strike  at  once.  It 
is  also  indicated  by  the  statement  in  the  official  journal 
of  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engineers  that  "the  more 
successful  the  railroad,  the  more  powerful  an  opponent  has 
organized  labor  to  contend  against,"  as  well  as  by  the  amount 
of  mudslinging  that  has  been  indulged  in  by  the  officers  of 
the  railroad  labor  organizations  in  their  efforts  to  defeat 
the  Esch-Cummins  bill,  which  is  intended  to  restore  the  net 
operating  income  of  the  railways  to  about  where  it  was  before 
the  war,  merely  as  measured  in  the  depreciated  dollars  of  the 
present,  whereas  the  employees  are  not  satisfied  with  an 
increase  of  over  50  per  cent  in  two  years,  and  are  demand- 
ing nearly  as  much  more. 

Failure  Substantially  to  Increase  Facilities 

Government  operation  used  to  be  advocated  as  a  remedy 
for  car  shortage,  back  in  the  days  when  the  railroads  used 
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to  have  car  shortages  almost  but  not  quite  every  fall.  The 
Railroad  Administration  in  two  years  has  bought  100,000 
freight  cars  and  2,000  locomotives — fewer  than  the  railroads 
used  to  buy  in  one  year,  and  while  the  centralized  control 
of  car  distribution  and  other  methods  adopted  by  the  Rail- 
road Administration,  have  helped  to  make  it  possible  to 
get  along  with  an  inadequate  car  supply,  the  car  shortage 
on  January  31,  only  a  month  before  the  date  set  for  the 
return  of  the  roads,  was  88,000,  or  approximately  the  same 
as  it  was  on  January  1,  1918,  and  the  accumulations  of  cars 
under  load  amounted  to  117,000,  as  compared  with  150,000 
at  the  time  when  it  was  said  that  the  railroads  had  "broken 
down." 

These  conditions  show  that  even  the  government  is 
not  immune  from  the  effects  of  weather  conditions  and  of 
the  wear  and  tear  which  requires  the  replacement  of  old 
cars  with  new  ones  at  an  annual  rate  about  equal  to  the  addi- 
tions to  the  car  supply  made  by  the  government  in  two 
years. 

The  Railroad  Administration  itself  need  not  be  blamed 
for  the  failure  of  Congress  to  give  it  an  appropriation  which 
would  enable  it  to  maintain  the  needed  development  of  rail- 
road facilities,  or  which  would  have  enabled  it  to  pay  the 
railroads  their  rental  and  perhaps  made  it  possible  for  them 
to  finance  additional  facilities  on  their  own  account,  but  the 
fact  that  the  government,  while  in  control  of  the  railroads, 
has  failed  to  keep  up  their  facilities,  is  at  least  of  some  sig- 
nificance as  indicative  of  what  kind  of  management  we 
should  expect  of  the  government  under  other  circumstances. 
It  may  also  be  noted  in  this  connection  that  when  the  cars 
were  ordered  in  April,  1918,  it  was  announced  that  it  was 
hoped  the  entire  order  would  be  completed  in  time  for  the  fall 
and  winter  business  of  the  railroads,  whereas  actually  only 
12,680  were  delivered  during  that  year,  and  some  are  yet  to 
be  completed,  only  9,000  having  been  delivered  by  the  end 
of  1919.  Deliveries  of  the  locomotives  have  just  about  been 
completed. 

The  statement  of  these  facts  need  not  imply  criticism  of 
the  Railroad  Administration,  but  it  is  well  to  bear  them 
in  mind  in  considering  the  problem  now  facing  the  railroads. 


Orders  of  the  Regional  Directors 

CIRCULAR  No.  40,  issued  by  the  Southern  regional  direc- 
tor, says  that  effective  March  1,  by  order  of  the  director 
general  of  railroads,  the  following  offices  will  be  dis- 
continued, and  all  officers  and  employees  thereof  will  be  re- 
leased from  service  of  the  United  States  Railroad  Adminis- 
tration: Regional  director,  federal  managers,  general  man- 
ager (federal),  general  superintendents  (federal),  terminal 
managers  (federal).  Southern  Freight  Service  Bureau,  local 
operating  committees,  Southern  Export  Committee,  car  effi- 
ciency committees.  The  Railroad  Administration  will  also 
relinquish  control  of  the  following:  Southern  Freight  Traf- 
fic Committee,  district  freight  traffic  committees,  Atlanta 
Freight  Tariff  Bureau,  Louisville  Freight  Tariff  Bureau, 
New  Orleans  Freight  Tariff  Bureau,  Richmond  Freight 
Tariff  Bureau,  Florida  Perishable  Service  Bureau,  Southern 
Freight  Inspection  Bureau,  Southern  Classification  Commit- 
tee, Southern  Passenger  Traffic  Committee,  consolidated  ticket 
offices.  Employees  who  will  be  released  under  this  order  who 
have  been  transferred  from  other  cities  and  desire  to  return 
thereto,  and  who  will  not  take  service  with  railroads  and  so 
receive  free  transportation  after  March  1 ,  were  to  be  released 
on  February  28,  so  that  they  might  receive  transportation  to 
their  home  cities. 

Export  Bills  of  Lading. — Circular   266,   cancelling  Cir-. 
cular   252    and   supplements   thereto,   of  the   Southwestern 
regional  director,  contains  instructions  governing  the  issuance 


of  export  bills  of  lading  via  North  Atlantic  ports,  such  in- 
structions to  supersede  all  previous  instructions. 


Annual  Report, Division 

of  Inland  Waterways 

DIRECTOR  General  Hines,  in  making  public  the  annual 
report  for  the  year  1919  of  G.  A.  Tomlinson,  director, 
Division  of  Inland  Waterways,  of  the  Railroad 
Administration,  issued  a  statement  urging  that  there  be  a 
thoroughgoing  experiment  in  the  development  of  the  inland 
waterways,  and  added  that  he  would  be  surprised  and  dis- 
appointed "if  that  experiment  does  not  show  a  complete 
economic  justification  for  these  methods  of  transportation." 
"I  wish  to  emphasize,"  he  said,  "that  the  results  of  opera- 
tion on  these  waterways  have  all  been  during  a  period  of 
merely  partial  initial  development  and  hence  the  results 
cannot  be  taken  as  indicating  what  can  reasonably  be  ex- 
pected from  these  operations  when  the  proposed  facilities 
shall  have  been  completely  provided  and  a  reasonable  period 
of  development  shall  have  elapsed.  The  federal  control  act 
clearly  indicated  the  policy  of  Congress  that  during  the 
period  of  federal  control  of  the  railroads  the  development 
of  actual  operations  upon  inland  waterways  should  be  begun. 
This  was  a  perfectly  natural  policy  in  view  of  the  great 
expenditures  which  have  been  made  in  the  past  for  the  im- 
provement of  these  waterways.  In  order  to  carry  out  this 
policy  it  was  essential  to  make  a  beginning  with  the  inade- 
quate equipment  available.  The  scarcity  of  material  during 
the  war  greatly  retarded  the  obtaining  of  the  necessary  new 
equipment,  and  the  result  has  been  that  during  the  entire 
period  of  federal  control  these  operations  on  the  waterways 
have  necessarily  been  conducted  without  adequate  equipment, 
and  of  course  without  the  possibility  of  having  a  developed 
traffic." 

The  report  of  Mr.  Tomlinson  summarized  the  operations 
under  the  Railroad  Administration  during  the  year  1919  on 
the  New  York  Barge  canal,  the  Delaware  &  Raritan  canal, 
on  the  lower  Mississippi  between  St.  Louis  and  New  Orleans, 
on  the  Warrior  river  and  on  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  canal, 
going  into  details  as  to  the  earnings,  operating  expenses, 
equipment  added  and  operated  and  traffic  moved. 

Discussing  operations  on  the  New  York  Barge  canal,  Mr. 
Tomlinson  pointed  out  that  this  waterway  has  never  been 
in  possession  of  or  controlled  by  the  director  general  of  rail- 
roads, but  has  always  remained  in  the  possession  of  and 
under  the  control  of  the  state  of  New  York.  The  Railroad 
Administration  has  used  the  canal  for  the  passage  of  its 
boats  in  common  with  other  operators  of  canal  craft. 

The  result  of  operations  on  the  New  York  Barge  canal  for 
this  season,  according  to  the  report,  substantiates  the  assump- 
tion that  as  soon  as  modem  power  barges  now  under  con- 
struction are  placed  in  service,  the  operations  of  this  water- 
way will  become  profitable.  A  large  tonnage  of  grain 
owned  by  the  government  was  shipped  by  rail  to  New  York 
during  tiie  summer  months.  It  appeared  that,  owing  to 
favorable  traffic  conditions  grain  could  be  moved  by  rail 
from  Buffalo  to  New  York  in  some  cases  in  as  few  as  three 
days.  With  the  unsatisfactory  power  on  the  canal  it  required 
ten  days  to  move  grain  from  Buffalo  to  New  York.  Mr. 
Tomlinson  points  out  that  the  steam  barges  now  building  for 
the  Railroad  Administration  will  move  a  fleet  of  barges  from 
Buffalo  to  New  York  in  seven  days  or  better.  At  the  close 
of  navigation  season  all  tugs  and  barges  under  charter  were 
released.  When  the  29  self-propelled  barges  now  under  con- 
struction are  completed  and  in  commission  it  will  not  be 
necessary  to  lease  tugs  to  assist  in  moving  the  barges  owned 
and  operated  by  the  Railroad  Administration. 

So  far  as  the  operation  on  the  Delaware  and  Raritan  canal 
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is  concerned,  Mr.  Tomlinson,  in  his  report,  states  that  its 
use,  while  comparatively  limited  and  not  sufficient  to  make 
the  tolls  (olletted  profitable  to  the  ix)Ssessor  of  the  canal, 
is  nevertheless  substantial,  and  such  use  could  not  be  dis- 
continued without  disregard  of  the  reasonable  interests  of 
the  users  of  the  canal  and  of  the  legal  obligations  which, 
under  private  control,  would  rest,  upon  the  owner  of  the 
canal.  'Ihc  number  of  loaded  ix)ats  passing  through  the 
canal  during  the  year  1919  was  1,358,  both  eastbound  and 
westbound.  The  tonnage  loaded  boats  numi)ered  248,640. 
The  total  revenue  from  operations  on  this  canal  up  to 
November  .^«,  1919,  amounted  to  $133,548.57,  while  the 
expenses  for  the  same  period  were  $221,587.33,  making  a 
deficit  for  the  year  of  $108,036.76.  This  deficit  is  about 
$100,000  less  than  the  deficit  for  last  year,  in  spite  of  the 
fact  of  greatly  increased  cost  of  materials  and  supplies  and 
an  increase  of  approximately  23  per  cent  in  wage  of  em- 
ployees. 

With  respect  to  operations  on  the  lower  Mississippi  river, 
the  report  states  that  in  addition  to  the  direct  loss  caused  by 
the  defective  character  of  equipment  and  existing  terminal 
facilities,  an  analysis  of  the  financial  statement  shows  that 
in  maintenance  and  transportation  costs  this  deficiency  is 
likewise  reflected  in  excessive  sums  expended  for  repairs  and 
the  high  cost  of  handling  freight  at  the  respective  terminals. 
From  records  furnished,  the  cost  of  repairs  to  this  equipment 
from  September  1,  1918,  to  June  30,  1919,  amounted  to 
more  than  $65,000,  and  the  cost  of  handling  freight  from 
January  1  to  October  31,  1919,  at  the  ports  of  New  Orleans 
and  St.  Louis,  amounted  to  96  cents  and  $1  a  ton,  respec- 
tively. Mr.  Tomlinson  declares  that  there  was  necessarily 
some  delay  in  the  creation  of  joint  rates  with  the  railroads, 
so  that  the  early  operation  was  restricted  to  such  traffic  as 
originates  on  the  river  bank  and  also  because  of  war  condi- 
tions considerable  decrease  in  northbound  tonnage  resulted 
in  the  early  period  of  operation  on  account  of  the  zoning 
of  sugar.  No  through  traffics  were  in  existence  the  first  six 
months  of  operation,  and  consequently,  the  interline  freight 
movement  is  comparatively  small,  the  total  amount  from 
April  30  to  September  30,  i919,  being  12,893  tons,  on  which 
the  earnings  amounted  to  $60,647.08,  or  $4.70  per  ton.  The 
total  local  movement  both  northbound  and  southbound 
amounted  to  96,325  tons,  on  which  the  average  earnings  per 
ton  amounted  to  $3.54  per  ton. 

Operations  on  the  Warrior  river  previous  to  the  inaugura- 
tion of  service  by  the  Railroad  Administration  was  irregular. 
To  provide  an  immediate  service  and  stimulate  water  trans- 
portation from  the  coal  fields  of  Alabama  to  Mobile  and  New 
Orleans,  the  administration,  late  in  the  year  1919,  purchased 
3  towboats,  21  wooden  barges  and  6  steel  self-propelled 
barges.  Service  was  begun  in  December,  1918.  The  total 
tonnage  handled  to  October  31,  1919,  amounted  to  124,648 
tons. 

According  to  the  report,  the  freight  movement  was  almost 
entirely  southbound,  and  the  tonnage  was  almost  entirely 
coal.  To  stimulate  a  northbound  movement  in  order  to 
neutralize  the  cost  of  the  empty  haul  back  to  the  mines,  20 
steel  cargo  retainers  of  10  tons  capacity  each  were  built  and 
terminal  derricks  are  now  being  installed  at  Cordova,  Ala., 
and  New  Orleans.  With  the  completion  of  four  self-pro- 
pelled barges  and  three  tow  boats  building  for  Warrior  river 
service,  it  will  be  possible  to  inaugurate  a  reliable  and  fre- 
quent service,  and  tonnage  is  expected  to  be  developed  to 
tax  the  capacity  of  the  fleet. 


Crane  hooks,  depending  from  large  traveling  cranes  in  ma- 
chine shops,  ought  to  be  painted  white,  so  as  to  be  easily  seen. 
With  this  improvement  in  visibility  workmen  will  be  less  likely 
to  run  against  a  hook  or  to  be  struck  by  one  which  is  moving. 
This  point  is  brought  out  in  "National  Safety  News"  No.  318. 


I.  C.  C.  and  Railroads 

Given  Final  Opportunity 

SDaviks  Wakiiki.u,  jiresident  of  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Owners  of  Railroad  Securities,  i.ssucd  the  fol- 
*      lowing  statement  on  the  passage  of  the  railroad  bill: 

"Congress  in  this  legislation  has  recognized  the  neceauty 
of  averting  a  public  calamity.  It  is  prol>ably  the  most  inn-. 
portant  and  comprehensive  railroad  legislation  ever  enacted 
by  that  body.  Congress  has  done  its  part  to  preserve  rail- 
road transportation  under  private  ownership.  To  those 
memljcrs  of  the  Senate  and  House  who  in  their  support  of 
this  bill  have  held  their  duty  to  the  public  paramount  over 
political  expediency,  the  country  is  indebted  for  Uieir  states- 
manship. 

"The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has  now  an  oy. 
portunity  for  constructive  work  rarely  presented  to  a  goveni- 
mental  body. 

"The  association  I  represent  has  contended  from  the  out- 
set that  the  difficulties  underlying  the  successful  regulation 
of  the  railroads  arose  from  lack  of  legislative  direction  and 
from  lack  of  power  enabling  the  commission  to  properly  func- 
tion, and  that  there  should  be  no  interference  with  the  cran- 
mission  through  the  establishment  of  another  appointive 
regulatory  body  involving  a  division  of  responsibility. 

"But  the  responsibilities  of  the  commission  are  no  greater 
than  those  resting  upon  the  railroads  themselves.  The  suc- 
cess of  this  law  rests  largely  with  the  railroads,  and  their 
relations  to  it  must  not  be  prejudiced  by  a  continuance  of 
the  hostile  attitude  of  those  representatives  of  railroads  who. 
committed  themselves  against  this  legislation  and  endeavored  i 
to  accomplish  its  defeat  in  various  stages  through  which  it 
had  to  pass. 

"This  is  not  a  time  to  revive  antagonisms,  but  the  admin-, 
istration  of  this  law  affects  every  industrial,  commercial  and! 
agricultural  enterprise  of  the  country — the  shipper  and  the 
public — as  well  as  the  owners.  The  public  and  Congress 
have  the  right  to  look  for  a  different  attitude  than  that  which 
has  heretofore  been  evidenced  by  many  of  those -determining' 
the  relationship  of  the  railroads  to  the  public  and  to  the  regu- 
latory authorities. 

"Railroad  management  is  on  trial.  The  railroads  are  now 
given  their  final  opportunity  to  prove  that  they  serve  the 
country  as  privately  owned  enterprises.  Congress  has  done 
all  it  can.  I  believe  the  commission  will  carry  out  the  pur- 
pose of  the  act.  It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  those  who 
are  responsible  for  the  conduct  of  the  policy,  as  well  as  the 
operation,  of  the  railroads,  will  do  their  part  and  give  the 
public  evidence  that  they  will  co-operate  to  the  successful, 
accomplishment  of  that  which  this  act  of  Congress  entitles. 
every  interest  to  receive. 

"This  association  constitutes  the  largest  representative 
body  of  owners  of  railroad  securities,  representing  the  indi- 
vidual investor  and  those  who  are  dependent  upon  the  sta-' 
bility  of  the  investment  held  by  investment  institutions. 

"The  owners  of  railroad  securities  realized  that  the  time 
had  passed  for  speculative  return.  Through  this  associa- 
tion they  came  forward  with  the  first  proposition  ever  made 
by  the  owners  of  great  enterprises  to  curtail  their  earnings 
above  a  reasonable  return  in  the  interest  of  definite  legisla- 
tion which  would  stabilize  railroad  securities. 

"This  association  therefore  feels  under  a  peculiar  re- 
sponsibility to  stand  by  and  entertains  an  earnest  desire  tc 
see  the  administration  of  the  act  worked  out  in  the  common 
interest  of  the  public  and  of  the  railroads." 


The  Southern  Pacific  has  recently  announced  that  it  will 
pay  claims  for  loss  and  damage  to  freight  in  transit,  regard- 
less of  the  time  limit  (two  years  and  a  day)  within  which 
suits  for  such  claim  may  be  brought  in  the  courts. 


Esch-Cummins  Bill  Passed  by  Senate  and  House 


Report  on  Measure  for  Return  of  Roads  and  Their  Regulation 
Adopted  by  Large  Majorities 


rHE  CONFERENCE  REPORT  Oil  the  Esch-Cummins  bill,  H. 
R.  10453,  the  complete  text  which  was  published  in 
last  week's  issue  of  the  Railway  Age,  was  adopted 
ithout  change  by  the  House  of  Representatives  on  February 
.  and  by  the  Senate  on  February  23,  as  had  been  con- 
iently  expected,  but  by  larger  majorities  and  with  less 
gorous  opposition  than  had  been  anticipated.  The  bill 
is  passed  by  a  vote  of  250  to  ISO  in  the  House  after  five 
(urs  of  debate  and  in  the  Senate  by  a  vote  of  47  to  17  after 
similar  period  of  discussion  which  was  more  in  the  nature 
an  explanation  of  the  reasons  of  some  of  the  Senators  for 
•ting  for  or  against  the  bill  than  a  debate.  It  was  an- 
(unced  at  the  White  House  that  the  President  upon  receiv- 
g  the  bill  would  send  it  to  the  Department  of  Justice  for 

I  examination  before  signing  it. 

Only  five  brief  speeches  were  made  against  the  bill  in  the 
•nate  and  most  of  these  were  directed  against  individual 
ovisions.  There  was  less  drawing  of  party  lines  than  in 
e  House,  although  14  of  the  17  who  voted  against  the  bill 
;re  Democrats,  and  the  objections  of  the  labor  organiza- 
)ns,  that  constituted  a  large  part  of  the  unsuccessful  fight 
;ainst  the  bill  in  the  House,  were  not  voiced  in  the  Senate. 

II  the  other  hand  the  attitude  of  the  labor  organizations 
IS  roundly  criticised. 

Senator  McKellar  of  Tennessee  and  Senator  Dial  of  South 
irolina  opposed  the  so-called  "guaranty,"  after  Senator 
immins  had  carefully  and  explicitly  shown  that  the  rate- 
iking  rule  is  far  from  being  a  guaranty.  Senator  Pittman 
Nevada  based  his  only  objection  on  the  fact  that  the  bill 
les  not  contain  an  absolute  long  and  short  haul  clause. 
:nator  Overman  of  North  Carolina  explained  that  he  had 
ited  against  the  Senate  bill  because  he  considered  the  limi- 
tion  of  net  income  unconstitutional  and  because  the  bill 
ovides  for  consolidation  notwithstanding  state  laws  to  the 
ntrary  and  refused  to  stultify  himself  by  voting  for  the 
nference  report  containing  similar  provisions.  Senator 
ronna  of  North  Dakota  said  he  could  not  vote  for  the  bill 
cause  it  would  raise  the  freight  rates  of  the  farmers. 
Senator  Cummins  in  opening  the  discussion  disclaimed 
ly  party  issue  on  the  bill  saying: 

"It  has  been  most  gratifying  to  me  and  I  am  sure  it  will 
to  you  to  know  that  throughout  all  our  prolonged,  intense, 
d  comprehensive  discussions  there  has  never  appeared  even 
e  slightest  approach  toward  partisan  feeling  and  whatever 
ere  is  in  the  bill  worthy  of  commendation  is  due  just  as 
ich  to  the  Democratic  members  as  to  the  Republican  mem- 
rs.  All  of  them  have  labored  with  equal  loyalty  for  the 
iblic  interest  rigidly  excluding  all  other  considerations." 
An  abstract  of  Senator  Cummins'  speech  follows :  "A  very 
rge  part  of  the  two  bills,  as  they  passed  the  Senate  and 
ouse,  had  a  common  purpose  and  differed  only  in  what 
ly  fairly  be  called  details,  although  a  large  proportion  of 
ese  details  were  of  great  importance  and  required  the  most 
.instaking  consideration.  All  these  things  presented  tre- 
sndous  difficulties  and  imposed  upon  the  committee  an  in- 
liry  into  every  phase  of  government  operation.  Happily, 
>wever,  we  have  been  able  to  reach  a  conclusion  which  is 
irly  satisfactory  to  the  conferees — a  conclusion  which  lies 
mewhere  between  the  position  taken  by  the  Senate  and 
ouse  with  regard  to  these  most  important  subjects.  There 
;re  tremendous  controversies  of  a  vital  character  with  re- 
ect  to  the  sections  which  may  properly  be  called  amend- 
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ments  to  the  act  to  regulate  commerce,  such  as  the  car-service 
act,  the  regulation  by  federal  authority  of  the  issuance  of 
railway  securities,  the  power  on  the  part  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  to  deal  with  instances  of  congestion 
in  transportation  by  diversion  of  traffic,  the  common  use  of 
terminals  and  other  facilities,  the  division  of  earnings  and 
of  joint  rates  for  the  protection  of  short-time  roads,  the  pro- 
cedure in  cases  of  conflict  between  interstate  and  state  rates, 
and  many  other  very  much  needed  modifications  of  the  pres- 
ent law. 

"It  is,  I  think,  my  duty  to  call  your  attention  specifically 
to  those  parts  of  the  two  measures  wherein  the  differences 
were  fundamental  and  could  not  be  settled  by  compromise, 
but,  in  the  nature  of  things,  had  to  be  reconciled  either  by 
the  Senate  or  House  receding  from  the  action  it  had  taken. 

"First.  The  bill,  as  it  passed  the  Senate,  proposed  the  or- 
ganization of  an  additional  tribunal,  known  as  the  transpor- 
tation board,  to  which  was  to  be  committed  certain  very  im- 
portant functions  in  the  administration  of  the  law.  I  need 
not  enlarge  upon  these  functions  nor  further  describe  them, 
because  the  Senate  conferees  found  it  necessary  to  recede 
from  this  provision ;  and,  in  the  future  as  in  the  past,  the  In- 
terstate Commerce  Commission,  increased  by  two  members, 
will  exercise  all  the  authority  conferred  by  the  law  for  the 
regulation  and  control  of  railways. 

"Second.  The  Senate  bill  provided,  under  certain  condi- 
tions, for  federal  incorporation  of  railway  companies,  either 
by  reincorporation  of  existing  companies  or  original  organiza- 
tion under  federal  law.  The  House  conferees  were  so  in- 
flexibly opposed  to  this  principle  that  in  order  to  reach  any 
conclusion  the  Senate  conferees  were  compelled  to  yield;  and 
the  bill  as  now  reported  contains  no  authority  for  federal 
incorporation  in  any  form. 

"Third.  The  Senate  bill  proceeded  upon  the  declared 
theory  that  in  order  to  make  rate  regulation  completely  suc- 
cessful and  absolutely  just  as  between  the  public  and  rail- 
way owners  the  railway  properties  of  the  United  States  should 
be  divided  for  ownership  and  operation  into  not  less  than 
20  nor  more  than  35  systems.  It  provided  that  the  trans- 
portation board  should  make  and  publish  a  plan  of  con- 
solidation; that  for  seven  years  consolidations  in  harmony 
with  the  plan  so  prescribed  should  be  voluntary,  and  that 
thereafter  necessary  measures  should  be  taken  by  the  govern- 
ment to  complete  the  execution  of  the  plan. 

"In  so  far  as  the  Senate  bill  contemplated  compulsory  con- 
solidations, the  Senate  conferees  have  found  it  necessary  to 
recede,  but  the  real  principle  embodied  in  the  Senate  bill 
has  been  preserved.  Thfe  substitute  provides  that  the  com- 
mission shall,  as  soon  as  practicable,  adopt  and  publish  a 
plan  for  the  consolidation  of  our  railways  into  a  limited 
number  of  systems,  with  the  same  requirements  as  to  com- 
petitive service  and  the  observance  of  existing  routes  of  com- 
merce as  were  laid  down  in  the  Senate  bill.  With  the  ap- 
proval of  the  commission,  guided  solely  by  the  public  inter- 
est, consolidations  are  to  be  permitted,  but  they  are  to  be 
voluntary  and  must  be  consistent  with  and  in  furtherance  of 
the  plan  adopted  by  the  commission. 

"While  I  regret  that  the  House  conferees  could  not  be 
brought  to  a  complete  acceptance  of  the  Senate  bill  upon  this 
subject.  I  feel  that  the  provisions  agreed  upon  are  a  tre- 
mendous advance  toward  the  desired  end;  and  will  eventu- 
ally result  in  such  a  readjustment  of  our  railway  systems  that 
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it  will  l)c  po.ssible  for  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
to  estalilish  charges  for  the  service  of  transportation  that  will 
fairly  sustain  all  our  railways  without  giving  to  any  one  of 
them  an  excessive  return  upon  the  value  of  the  property  ren- 
dering the  service. 

"Fourth.  The  part  of  the  Senate  bill  known  as  section  6 
was  accepted  by  the  House  conferees  with  two  principal 
modifications.  The  entire  section  was  rewritten  and  now  ap- 
pears in  the  conference  report  as  section  15a  of  the  act  to 
regulate  commerce,  but  while  its  phra.scology  has  been  some- 
what changed  it  is  essentially  the  same,  with  two  exceptions, 
namely,  the  period  in  which  the  5^2  per  cent  basis  is  to  con- 
tinue as  a  direction  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
has  been  reduced  from  live  years  to  two  years,  and  the  di- 
vision of  excess  earnings  or  income  instead  of  being  one-half 
between  6  and  7  per  cent  of  the  value  of  the  property  and 
one-quarter  above  7  per  cent  is  now  one-half  to  the  company 
and  one-half  to  the  government  throughout. 

No  Guaranty  of  Income 

"Inasmuch  as  this  section  has  been  the  subject  of  the  great- 
est misrepresentation  on  the  part  of  some  critics  and  the 
most  mysterious  misunderstanding,  on  the  part  of  many  sin- 
cere people  I  deem  it  my  duty  to  submit  a  brief  comment 
upon  it.  In  order  to  prejudice  it  among  the  people  it  has 
been  termed  a  guaranty  of  income.  This  is  not  true  in  any 
sense  of  that  phrase.  There  is  a  guaranty  in  the  bill  of  the 
standard  return  and  against  deticits,  continuing  for  six 
months  after  the  railw-ays  are  returned  to  their  owners,  but 
this  was  in  substance  in  both  bills  and  apparently  has  not 
excited  any  considerable  criticism,  for  in  view  of  the  circum- 
stances its  necessity  is  obvious. 

"Section  6,  now  15a,  is  however,  not  a  guaranty,  nor  does 
it  approach  a  guaranty  even  remotely.  Not  a  dollar  is  to 
be  paid  from  tlie  treasury  on  account  of  its  provisions,  and 
no  obligation  whatever  on  the  part  of  the  government  is  cre- 
ated. It  is  a  direction  to  an  administrative  tribunal  that  in 
so  far  as  it  may  be  practicable  the  commission  shall  make 
rates  that  will  yield  a  net  operating  income  of  5^/2  per  cent 
upon  the  true  value  of  the  railway  property  held  for  and 
used  in  the  service  of  transportation  considered  as  a  whole. 
The  assumption  of  this  basis  by  the  commission  does  not 
promise  to  any  given  railway  company  any  given  net  oper- 
ating income,  for  the  income  depends  wholly  upon  the  loca- 
tion of  tlie  railway,  the  population  it  serves,  the  volume  of 
its  traffic,  and  the  conditions  under  which  it  is  operated. 
Under  this  basis  some  railways  will  earn  2  per  cent  upon 
the  value  of  their  property,  some  4  per  cent,  some  6  per 
cent,  some  8  per  cent;  a  few  more  than  8  per  cent  and  a  few 
less  than  2  per  cent.  This  basis  takes  no  account  of  either 
stocks  or  bonds,  but  it  is  concerned  solely  with  the  value  of 
the  property  as  a  whole.  It  is  a  basis  about  $50,000,000 
less  in  the  aggregate  than  the  basis  of  1917  and  about  $50,- 
000,000  more  than  the  basis  of  the  test  period,  as  defined  in 
the  federal  control  act.  To  call  it  a.  guaranty  is  to  be  either 
maliciously  false  or  supidly  ignorant.  Its  value  is  found  in 
its  tendency  to  give  stability  to  railway  credit  in  the  un- 
settled period  through  which  we  are  passing.  It  is  a  legis- 
lative declaration  of  a  rule  by  which  we  may  assume  the 
commission  will  be  guided  in  the  difficult  duties  which  are 
to  be  immediately  imposed  upon  it. 

"It  gives  the  investing  world  the  assurance  that  the  com- 
mission will,  during  these  two  years,  make  an  honest  effort 
to  adjust  rates  upon  this  basis.  There  are  enough  uncer- 
tainties attending  the  administration  of  the  law  without  add- 
ing to  them  an  uncertain  basis  of  rate  making.  For  the  sole 
purpose  of  showing  how  absurd  it  is  to  speak  of  the  rule  as 
a  guaranty,  I  may  be  permitted  to  suggest  that  in  applying 
it  the  commission  must  conjecture  or  estimate  the  volume 
of  traffic  which  the  railroads  will  rarrv  in  a  future  vear.  and. 


furthermore,  it  mu.st  conjecture  or  estimate  the  cost  of  main- 
taining and  operating  the  railways  during  a  time  in  the  fu- 
ture. 

"If  this  provision  accomplishes  its  purpose  it  will  not  be 
accomplished  because  it  gives  to  railway  companies  undue 
profit  but  because  it  establishes  a  measure  of  confidence  in 
the  minds  of  those  who  have  money  to  invest,  which  is  now, 
unfortunately,  lacking.  I  take  it  for  granted  that  the  chief 
desire  of  the  American  people  is  that  their  commerce  may 
be  supplied  with  adequate  facilities  for  transportation.  The 
country  has  suffered  more  in  the  last  year  on  account  of  the 
inability  of  producers  to  reach  their  markets  freely  and 
l)romptly  than  from  any  other  one  cause,  and  while  they 
want  transportation  at  the  lowest  practicable  cost,  their  over- 
whelming demand  is  for  transportation   itself. 

Without  entering  into  the  details  of  the  situation,  it  is  well 
known  to  every  observer  that  we  need  from  100,000  to  200,- 
000  additional  cars,  we  need  more  main  tracks,  more  side- 
tracks, more  warehouses,  and  more  terminal  facilities  of  all 
kinds.  If  the  railways  are  to  succeed  in  giving  to  the  people 
what  they  must  have,  if  we  are  to  prosper,  these  companies 
must  borrow  or  secure  in  some  way  not  less  than  $600,000,- 

000  this  year  and  $1,000,000,000  ne.xt  year.  In  preparing 
the  section  about  which  I  have  been  speaking,  I  was  not 
thinking  so  much  about  the  return  upon  capital  already  in- 
vested in  the  railway  enterprise  as  about  men  who  have  money 
to  loan  or  to  invest  and  the  conditions  upon  which  they 
would  be  likely  to  make  loans  or  investments  in  railway 
properties.  It  is  my  deliberate  judgment  that  those  members 
of  Congress  who  fail  to  take  into  consideration  this  prob- 
lem in  all  its  aspects,  and  who  use  their  influence  either  to 
delay  or  defeat  this  bill  will  in  the  end  deeply  disappoint 
the  great  body  of  the  people  intent  upon  marketing  their 
products  and  in  developing  to  the  highest  point  our  social 
and  industrial  systems. 

"One  word  with  reference  to  the  much-maligned  require- 
ment that  a  railway  company  receiving  in  any  year  a  net  op- 
erating income  of  more  than  6  per  cent  upon  the  value  of  its 
property  used  in  the  service  of  transportation  shall  pay  to 
the  government  one-half  of  the  excess. 

"This  regulation  is  founded  upon  one  of  the  long-estab- 
lished prinicples  in  the  regulation  of  public  utilities.  It  has 
been  in  common  use  from  the  very  beginning  of  public  con- 
trol. It  is  neither  socialistic  nor  confiscatory  in  its  charac- 
ter. Some  lawyers,  looking  at  the  question  from  the  stand- 
point of  their  clients,  may  doubt  its  constitutionality,  but  the 
great  majority  of  the  legal  profession  find  no  difficulty  in 
defending  its  validity.  If  we  are  to  look  upon  transportation 
as  a  national  subject  and  accept  it  as  our  duty  to  sustain 
railway  carriers  in  all  communities  which  are  rendering  an 
indispensable  service,  we  must  impose  some  such  limitation. 

1  predict  that  this  feature  of  the  Senate  bill,  preserved  in  the 
conference  report,  will  meet  with  almost  universal  approval 
and  that  the  immediate  future  will  vindicate  its  justice  and 
efficiency. 

The  Labor  Provisions 

"Fifth.  The  Senate  conferees  discovered  very  early  in 
the  conference  that  the  House  would  not  accept  that  part  of 
the  Senate  bill  which  undertook  to  create  tribunals  for  the 
adjudication  of  disputes  between  railway  employees  and  rail- 
way employers,  and  to  make  it  unlawful,  through  combina- 
tion or  conspiracy  on  the  part  of  either  employees  or  employ- 
ers, to  punish  the  public  in  order  to  maintain  their  disputes. 
"I  confess  that  I  yielded  upon  these  provisions  of  the  Sen- 
ate bill  with  extreme  reluctance.  That  there  will  come  a 
time  when  railway  workers  will  see  that  this  principle  pro- 
tects more  perfectly  than  they  can  ever  hope  to  be  protected 
through  the  strike,  I  have  no  more  doubt  than  I  have  in  the 
ultimate  triumph  of  justice  in  all  the  fields  of  human  en- 
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deavor.  Is  it  not  possible  that  in  the  progress  of  affairs  we 
can  discover  some  way  in  which  to  prevent  these  disputes 
ripening  into  an  interruption  of  commerce  which  menaces 
the  lives,  the  health  and  the  peaceful,  orderly  development 
of  society?  To  me  the  thought  is  abhorrent  that  the  judg- 
ment of  a  governmental  tribunal  composed  of  fair,  high- 
minded  men — a  tribunal  which  takes  into  consideration  the 
rights  of  man  and  speaks  for  the  public  welfare  —  can  be 
overthrown  or  disregarded  by  any  class  of  our  citizens.  When- 
ever the  public  interest  requires  the  government  to  assume 
jurisdiction  over  a  dispute  and  to  enter  its  decree  expressing 
the  very  right  of  the  matter,  all  of  us,  no  matter  how  we  work 
or  where  we  work,  ought  to  respect  and  abide  the  decision. 


From   the  Detroit  Neius. 

Carrying  All  of  Our  Eggs  in  One  Basket 

The  Senate  conferees  yielded  simply  to  supreme  necessity, 
for  we  all  recognized  that  a  railroad  bill  must  be  passed 
before  March  1  or  chaos  would  ensue. 

"With  respect  to  the  labor  provisions  of  the  conference 
report,  I  am  utterly  unable  to  understand  the  opposition 
which  they  have  aroused  among  labor  leaders,  for  they  leave 
all  men  free,  whether  employees  or  employers,  to  do  whatso- 
ever they  please  at  any  time,  at  any  place,  or  under  any 
circumstances.  All  that  I  can  say  of  them  is  that  they  are 
the  best  we  could  devise  under  the  conditions  which  con- 
fronted us. 

"The  voluntary  formation  of  boards  of  adjustment  to  con- 
sider and  settle,  if  possible,  all  disputes  except  those  relating 
to  wages  is  authorized  and  encouraged. 

"A  governmental  tribunal  is  established,  composed  of  nine 
members,  with  a  tenure  of  office  of  five  years  and  an  annual 
compensation  of  $10,000.  It  is  to  be  known  as  the  railroad 
labor  board.  All  of  the  members  are  to  be  appointed  by  the 
President  and  confirmed  by  the  Senate — three  of  its  members 
upon  the  nomination  of  employees,  three  upon  the  nomina- 
tion of  the  employers  and  three,  without  restriction,  to  repre- 
sent the  public.  All  controversies  respecting  wages  or  sala- 
ries are  to  be  submitted  to  this  board,  and  also  all  other 
disputes  not  decided  by  the  boards  of  adjustment  which  seem 
likely  to  result  in  a  substantial  interruption  of  commerce. 


Decisions  by  the  railroad  labor  board  are  to  be  made  by  a 
majority  vote,  but  no  decision  can  be  made  unless  at  least 
one  of  the  members  representing  the  public  joins  in  the  deci- 
sion. It  is  my  sincere  hope  that  this  board  may  command 
the  confidence  of  railway  wage  workers,  railway  carriers  and, 
above  all,  the  public.  I  earnestly  hope  that  through  its 
intervention  justice  may  be  done,  and  especially  that  the 
wage  workers  shall  receive  that  full  measure  of  compensa- 
tion which  alone  can  make  men  happy,  contented  and  pro- 
gressive. Let  us  at  least  try  the  experiment  with  faith  and 
courage  in  the  abiding  belief  that  whatever  defects  may  be 
revealed  in  the  plan  as  time  passes  on  we  will  have  the  intelli- 
gence and  patriotism  to  remove. 

"Finally,  inasmuch  as  the  conference  report  carries  an 
appropriation  of  $300,000,000  for  loans  by  railway  com- 
panies and  $200,000,000  for  immediate  use  in  making  settle- 
ments with  railway  companies,  I  submit  a  very  brief  state- 
ment of  the  results  of  the  two  years  and  two  months  of  gov- 
ernment operation  of  the  railroads. 

"I  submit  this  statement,  Mr.  President,  because  from  time 
to  time  the  developments  in  the  Railroad  Administration — 
and  I  am  not  criticising  that  administration — have  changed 
the  financial  conditions. 

"We  have  heretofore  appropriated  for  expenditure  by  the 
Railroad  Administration  $1,250,000,000.     We  are  now  in 


From  the  Chicago  Pest. 

Returning  the  Borrowed  Railroads 

this  bill  appropriating  $500,000,000  more,  and  before  the 
close  of  the  present  fiscal  year  we  will  be  compelled  to  make 
another  appropriation  of  not  less  than  $400,000,000;  in  all, 
$2,150,000,000.  Of  this  vast  sum  it  is  expected  that  the  rail- 
ways will  at  various  times  during  the  next  decade — 10  years 
is  the  limit  of  the  credit  extended  by  the  government  to  the 
rairloads — pay  to  the  government  of  the  advances  so  made 
sums  which  in  the  aggregate  will  reduce  the  government's 
expenditure  to  something  like  $850,000,000,   and  this  will 
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rcj.rfsfiit  till'  K)>s  iiuiirri'd  in  two  yi-ars  and  two  months  of 
lioveriwnont  operation. 

"When  1  prcsL'ntid  tlio  railroad  1)111  to  the  Senate  this  loss 
-  1  mean  after  the  railroads  pay  everything  due  to  the  gov- 
ernment and  the  government  pays  cverythin)^  due  to  the  rail- 
roads— was  estimated  at  not  more  than  $650,000,000. 

"I  remarked  then  that,  in  my  judj;ment,  when  a  linal 
accountini^  was  had  it  would  a|)iH'ar  that  the  loss  would  be 
much  greater  than  :i;()50,000,()()().  It  now  is  estimated  at 
$854,000,000.  I  said  then  that  I  believed  it  would  be  more, 
and  I  say  now  we  will  i)e  fortunate  if  the  loss  docs  not 
increa.se  to  more  than  a  billion  dollars,  for  it  will  be  remem- 
bered that  the  amounts  I  have  j»iven  arc  estimates  of  the 
government  and  do  not  include  a  larp;e  num])er  of  claims 
asserted  by  the  railroads  and  denied  by  the  Railroad  .Admin- 
istration. 

"It  would  be  unpatriotic  to  complain  or  criticise,  and  the 
deficit  must  be  accepted  as  a  part  of  the  cost  of  the  war.  I 
have  mentioned  the  subject  only  to  remark  that,  grievous  as 
the  burden  is,  we  must  bear  it,  and  promptly — cheerfully,  if 
possible^ — discharge  our  honest  ol)ligations." 

Other  Senate  Speeches 

Speeches  in  favor  of  the  bill  were  made  by  Senators  Rob- 
inson of  Arkansas,  Myers  of  Montana,  Lenroot  of  Wisconsin, 
Williams  of  Mississippi  and  Simmons  of  North  Carolinai 

Senator  Robinson  gave  an  extended  analysis  of  the  bill, 
with  particular  attention  to  the  opposition  to  it  on  the  part 
of  the  labor  organizations.  After  referring  to  the  propaganda 
for  the  Plumb  plan  he  said :  "This  attitude  of  resistance  to 
railroad  legislation  based  on  any  other  theory  than  the  Plumb 
plan  or  .something  analagous  thereto  has  been  continued,  and 
I  am  convinced  is  the  principal  motive  and  influence  under- 
lying the  opposition  to  this  bill  both  here  and  in  the  body  at 
the  other  end  of  the  Capitol.  It  is  not  so  much  the  specific 
provision  of  the  pending  legislation  which  prompts  the  bitter 
opposition  as  recognition  of  the  certainty  that  its  enactment 
renders  improbable  further  serious  consideration  in  the  early 
future  of  the  principle  of  government  ownership  and  of  that 
somewhat  indefinite  theor)-  known  as  the  nationalization  of 
industries." 

He  spoke  of  the  financial  provisions  of  the  bill  as  neces- 
sary for  the  protection  of  the  railroads  during  the  transition 
period  because  of  the  disarrangement  of  the  normal  propor- 
tion between  the  earnings  of  railroads  and  their  operating 
expenses.  He  defended  the  rule  of  rate-making,  saying  that 
throughout  the  prolonged  and  many-sided  discussion  of  this 
question  he  had  heard  no  one  suggest  that  5J^  per  cent  of 
the  value  of  the  property  is  an  unreasonable  or  excessive 
return.  No  one  has  suggested  a  lower  rate  than  5J/2  per 
cent.  The  claims  against  the  bill  have  been  based  on  the 
assertion  that  the  effect  of  this  provision  is  to  validate  watered 
stock  and  to  require  the  public  to  pay  transportation  rates 
on  the  basis  of  railroad  capitalization.  "Whoever  makes 
this  statement,"  he  said,  "is  either  ignorant  or  deliberately 
falsifies." 

In  discussing  the  opposition  of  the  labor  unions,  Senator 
Robinson  said:  "I  have  been  astonished  at  the  brazenness 
and  arrogance  which  has  marked  criticism  of  the  labor  pro- 
visions of  this  bill  because  it  does  not  outlaw  the  man  who 
does  not  belong  to  a  labor  union.  When  any  organization, 
however  powerful,  departs  from  its  wholesome  purpose  and 
seeks  to  crush  or  oppress  the  helpless  or  the  weak  it  enters 
upon  a  field  of  activity  remote  from  its  real  usefulness  and 
becomes  to  that  extent  an  agency  of  injustice.  This  is  not  a 
government  of  labor  organizations.  Threats  of  industrial 
revolution,  boasts  of  political  vengeance  to  be  wreaked  on 
contemptible  cowards  who  occasionally  disgrace  public  office, 
vengeance  through  the  manifest  ill-temper  of  labor  leaders 
who  mistakenly  regard  themselves  as  the  dictators  of  public 


policy,  may  secure  temporary  advantages  detrimental  to  the 
general  ])ublic  interest  for  the  organizations  which  they  must 
reprcsejil,  Ijut  in  the  cJid  the  public  will  know  and  under- 
.stand." 

Senator  Myers  .said  he  was  greatly  disappointed  that  the 
anti-strike  .section  of  tlie  .Senate  bill  had  to  be  eliminated  in 
conference,  because  he  thought  it  was  very  greatly  needed, 
but  he  understood  that  tiie  Senate  conferees  did  all  they 
could  to  retain  it  and  that  they  had  to  droj)  it  in  order  to  get 
legislation.  He  approved  the  bill  in  general,  and  .said  that 
if  hereafter  Congress  can  get  through  one  bill  out  of  three 
that  is  opposed  by  Mr.  Gompers  the  country  will  be  doing 
remarkably  well. 

Senator  Dial  opposed  the  Sj/2  per  cent  rule  of  the  bill,  and 
declared  that  the  limitation  of  excess  earnings  is  unconsti- 
tutional. 

Senator  Lenroot  said  he  had  opposed  the  Senate  bill  par- 
ticularly becau.se  he  believed  the  labor  provisions  in  that  bill 
were  very  unfair,  but  that  the  objections  had  been  removed 
in  the  conference  report.  He  said  that  while  he  would  need 
no  further  justification  for  his  vote  than  the  language  of 
the  representatives  of  organized  labor  in  their  attacks  on  the 
ijill,  he  especially  approved  provisions  relating  to  the  control 
of  the  issuance  of  securities  by  railway  carriers. 

Senator  McKellar  said  the  bill  had  been  greatly  improved 
in  conference,  but  he  objected  both  to  the  so-called  guaranty 
of  5  y2  per  cent  and  to  the  limitation  of  earnings. 

Senator  Pittman  opposed  the  bill  principally  for  the  rea- 
son that  it  does  not  contain  an  absolute  long  and  short  haul 
clause.  He  said  it  represented  compromise  legislation  framed 
to  meet  a  political  expediency.  Senator  Poindexter,  who  had 
introduced  a  rigid  long  and  short  haul  bill,  pointed  out  that 
it  had  received  only  25  votes,  and  that  in  order  to  get  through 
any  legislation  on  the  subject  it  was  necessary  to  modify 
his  bill.  He  was  in  sympathy  with  the  position  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Nevada  regarding  the  rate  structure  to  the  inter- 
mountain  country,  but  pointed  out  what  he  termed  three 
improvements  in  the  fourth  section  included  in  the  bill, 
becau.se  it  prohibits  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
from  taking  into  consideration  potential  water  competition 
and  provides  that  a  lower  rate  for  the  long  haul  shall  be 
reasonably  compensatory,  and  it  provides  that  in  meeting 
rail  competition  a  higher  rate  shall  not  be  charged  to  any 
intermediate  point  that  is  a  shorter  distance  than  the  length 
of  the  short  haul  to  the  competitive  point. 

Senator  Williams  said  he  was  also  in  favor  of  a  rigid  long 
and  short  haul  clause,  but  that  that  question  should  be  post- 
poned to  some  other  time  and  that  the  pending  bill  should 
be  passed. 

The  Debate  in  the  House 

The  conference  report  was  adopted  by  the  House  after  a 
motion  to  recommit  the  bill  to  conference  had  been  defeated, 
229  to  171.  The  opposition  was  led  by  Representatives  Sims 
of  Kentucky  and  Barkley  of  Tennessee,  members  of  the  con- 
ference committee  who  had  refused  to  sign  the  report,  and 
seemed  rather  weak  and  half-hearted  as  compared  with  what 
had  been  generally  expected. 

It  was  divided  between  the  Democrats,  who  were  not  so 
anxious  to  defeat  the  bill  as  they  were  to  knock  out  the  pro- 
visions for  the  so-called  "guaranty"  of  5J/2  per  cent  to  the 
railroads,  and  the  recognized  spokesmen  for  the  labor  organ- 
izations who  attacked  the  bill  as  a  whole  and  wanted  a  two- 
year  extension  of  government  operation,  but  who  were  par- 
ticularly bitter  against  the  plan  for  the  settlement  of  wage 
disputes  in  any  other  way  than  by  voluntary  agreement,  with 
a  strike  threat  on  one  side. 

\  party  issue  was  made  of  the  bill  by  the  party  leaders 
who  closed  the  debate.  Representative  Kitchin,  the  minority 
leader,  who  called  on  the  Democrats  to  vote  against  the  bill, 
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and  Representative  Mondell,  the  Republican  leader,  who 
declared  that  the  question  was  "whether  or  not  as  a  party 
we  are  qualified  to  legislate  along  constructive  lines."  The 
roll  call  showed  that  205  Republicans  and  45  Democrats 
voted  for  the  bill  and  125  Democrats  and  23  Republicans 
voted  against  it,  the  latter  being  mainly  labor  representatives. 
There  was  some  surprise  at  the  way  the  labor  opposition 
flattened  out  after  the  bitter  campaign  that  had  been  con- 
ducted by  the  organizations.  It  had  been  predicted  that  the 
majority  for  the  bill  might  he  rather  close,  but  the  cry  of 
some  of  the  Republican  leaders  that  a  vote  against  the  bill 
was  a  vote  for  the  Plumb  plan  apparently  had  some  effect, 
and  Representative  Kitchin  said  that  he  knew  of  several 
who  would  like  to  oppose  the  bill  but  were  afraid  to  do  so 
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because  they  could  not  afford  to  be  "held  up  in  their  districts 
as  having  been  intimidated  by  the  labor  leaders." 

A  large  number  of  railroad  labor  leaders  sat  in  the  gallery 
but  left  before  the  final  vote  after  the  roll  call  on  Representa- 
tive Barkley's  motion  to  recommit  had  clearly  foreshadowed 
the  result. 

The  Democrats  generally  declined  to  make  an  issue  on  the 
question  of  government  ownership  or  operation,  accepting 
the  statement  of  Representative  Esch,  who  led  the  support 
for  the  bill,  that  the  President's  proclamation  relinquishing 
the  railroads  on  March  1  was  irrevocable  and  that  the  roads 
would  go  back  to  private  management  regardless  of  legisla- 
tion, but  many  of  them  agreed  with  the  Republicans  that  a 
chaotic  condition  would  ensue  if  the  roads  were  returned 
without  remedial  legislation,  and  the  question  was  practically 
narrowed  down  to  whether  the  bill  should  be  sent  back  to 
conference  for  amendment  or  elimination  of  the  rate-making 
rule  and  the  labor  provisions. 

Representative  Garland  of  Pennsylvania  said  he  would 
support  the  bill  if  it  could  be  amended  to  strike  out  all  refer- 
ence to  the  public  in  the  provisions  for  the  composition  of 
the  labor  board.  He  referred  to  the  public  as  an  "outside," 
"disinterested"  "third  party"  which  it  was  proposed  to  have 
interfere  in  the  relations  between  the  men  and  their  employ- 
ers that  had  been  able  to  "settle  their  own  differences"  for 
25  years.  He  said  the  roads  should  be  returned  under  the 
same  conditions  as  when  they  were  taken  over. 

Except  from  the  recognized  representatives  of  labor,  there 
was  practically  no  opposition  to  the  labor  provisions  of  the 
bill.  Representative  Kitchin  said  if  he  could  have  his  way 
he  would  make  them  stronger  by  creating  a  wage  tribunal  as 
strong  as  the  Supreme  Court,  with  a  provision  that  no  one 
who  had  ever  been  interested  in  a  railroad  company  or  a 
member  of  a  union  should  be  eligible,  and  with  a  prohibi- 
tion against  strikes.     Several  speakers  declared  that  in  their 


opinion  the  method  of  settling  labor  disputes  was  eminently 
fair.  Many  said  they  did  not  approve  of  all  parts  of  the  bill, 
but  on  the  whole  regarded  it  as  constructive  legislation. 

Representative  Sims,  who  had  charge  of  the  allotment  of 
time  to  the  opposition,  had  difficulty  in  assembling  his  ora- 
tors. At  one  time  he  called  several  names  in  succession 
without  response,  and  amid  cries  of  "vote"  from  the  Repub- 
lican side  he  took  the  floor  himself  temporarily.  He  inter- 
rupted his  own  speech  several  times  to  see  if  anyone  was 
ready  to  replace  him. 

Chairman  John  J.  Esch  of  the  House  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce  opened  the  debate,  which  under 
a  special  rule  agreed  to  unanimously  was  to  be  confined  to 
five  hours,  with  an  outline  of  the  provisions  of  the  bill  and 
an  argument  for  its  passage,  after  which  he  was  greeted  with 
cheers  and  congratulations  from  both  sides.  Mr.  Esch 
showed  specifically  that  the  rate-making  rule  does  not  con- 
stitute a  guarantee. 

Railroad  Administration  Finances 

Mr.  Esch  also  read  a  letter  from  Director  Sherley  of  the 
Railroad  Administration  Division  of  Finance  explaining  the 
need  for  the  additional  appropriation  of  $200,000,000  to  the 
revolving  fund  provided  in  the  bill,  which  he  said  would  be 
needed   bv   the   Railroad    Administration   to  meet   demands 
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upon  it  on  March  1  and  which  would  represent  a  part  of  the 
total  loss  of  the  government  from  the  operation  of  the  rail- 
ways. Mr.  Hines,  he  said,  will  appear  before  the  committee 
on  appropriations  early  in  April  to  ask  for  an  additional 
appropriation  of  about  $436,000,000.  Mr.  Sherley  explained 
that  on  March  1,  after  the  payment  of  vouchers,  the  admin- 
istration would  have  in  its  treasury  approximately  $100,000,- 
000  and  in  the  hands  of  federal  treasurers  $215,000,000  and 
in  the  hands  of  conductors  and  agents  $95,000,000,  but  the 
last  two  items  would  be  required  for  the  payment  of  out- 
standing obligations  for  wages  for  the  last  half  of  Februar}' 
and  materials  and  supplies  and  other  current  indebtedness. 
It  would  have  to  pay  the  carriers  about  March  1  $180,000,- 
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00(1  ;iiul  .■iuuif  ailditional  sums  to  i'iial)lc  llicm  to  nici't  iiitur- 
f>t  iharufs. 

Mr.  Esch  I'xpluiiK'il  that  tlie  govLTiiinciU'.s  total  o.vpendi- 
tures  for  additions  and  Ijcttcrmcnts  uj)  to'March  1  amount  in 
even  numbers  to  ^1,152,000,000.  The  amount  i)aid  out  for 
now  c(|uii)nunt  ordered  and  allocated  to  the  .several  carriers 
aniount.s  to  :?.>72,000,000.  Of  this  sum  $15,000,000  has 
alreatly  been  ])aid  in  cash  by  some  of  the  carriers,  leaving,' 
tlierefore,  a  balance  for  equipment  of  $357,000,000  which 
tlio  government  has  expended.  Under  the  terms  of  the  bill 
olY.-iets  are  allowed  by  way  of  placing  against  the  indebted- 
ness of  the  carriers  to  the  government  the  government's  in- 
tlel)tedness  to  the  carriers  resulting  from  comjjensation  under 
the  federal  control  act.  There  can  be  offset  under  the 
bill  against  the  $780,000,000  for  additions  and  betterments 
the  sum  of  $461,000,000,  leaving  as  the  sum  to  be  funded 
for  a  period  of  10  vears,  with  the  option  of  the  carrier  to  pay 
any  time  within  the  10  years,  $319,000,000. 

The  net  excess  of  operating  expenses  and  compensation  to 
the  carriers  over  the  operating  revenues  for  all  the  roads  up 
to  March  1  is  $854,000,000,  Mr.  Esch  said,  and  there  is  due 
the  coq)orations  for  compensation,  interest  and  open  accounts 
$1,442,000,000,  against  which  can  be  applied  interest  due 
on  government  notes  and  open  accounts  and  additions  and 
betterments  and  indebtedness  amounting  to  $709,000,000, 
making  the  net  sum  that  must  be  paid  the  roads  under  the 
terms  of  the  bill  $733,000,000. 

After  setoffs  there  will  be  owing  the  government  on  account 
of  additions  and  betterments  $319,000,000,  on  account  of 
allocated  equipment  $357,000,000,  and  on  account  of  other 
indebtedness,  which  will  be  represented  in  long-term  notes 
or  one-year  notes,  $239,000,000,  a  total  of  $915,000,000. 
The  total  amount  which  the  government  must  appropriate  to 
make  up  what  may  be  considered  a  shortage  is  $636,000,000. 
If  the  $200,000,000  is  appropriated  by  the  bill,  it  would 
still  leave  $436,000,000  to  be  appropriated. 

"In  short,"  Mr.  Esch  said,  "the  government  as  a  result  of 
our  experience  under  federal  control  will  have  appropriated 
$1,900,000,000.  Of  that  sum  $1,250,000,000  represents 
what  already  has  been  appropriated,  and  $200,000,000  will 
make  it  $1,450,000,000.  The  difference  would  be  what  I 
have  already  stated  as  the  amount  which  the  government 
must  still  appropriate.  So  that  this,  in  a  financial  way, 
represents  our  experience  with  federal  control.  This  addi- 
tional sum  of  $363,000,000  will  practically  have  to  be 
charged  off  as  a  war  cost.  There  may  be  those  who  will  say 
that  this  is  an  expensive  experiment.  So  it  is.  And  yet  it 
is  worth  the  price,  because  without  the  railroads  during  the 
war  period  transportation  would  have  failed  and  we  would 
not  have  been  able  to  supply  our  men  across  the  seas  with 
the  necessities  of  life,  with  munitions  and  all  war  material. 
So  that  the  war  cost  that  we  must  charge  off  is  what  we  pay 
for  the  railroads'  part  in  the  winning  of  the  war." 

Rule  of  Rate  Making  and 

Arbitration  Provisions  Opposed 

Mr.  Barkley  declared  that  the  provision  for  a  limitation 
upon  excess  earnings  would  probably  be  declared  unconsti- 
tutional and  that  the  Syi  per  cent  "guaranty"  would  be  left. 
He  said  Mr.  Esch  was  correct  in  saying  that  there  was  no 
guaranty  to  be  paid  out  of  the  treasury,  but  that  it  would 
have  to  be  paid  by  the  shippers,  and  he  said  he  had  a  letter 
from  a  member  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
quoting  figures  prepared  by  Dr.  M.  O.  Lorenz,  the  commis- 
sion's statistician,  to  show  that  the  rate-making  rule  of  the 
bill  would  require  an  "increase"  of  rate  amounting  to  $1,250,- 
000.000.  He  said  that  if  there  is  anything  \vrong  with  the 
credit  of  the  railroads  it  is  due  to  something  else  than  the 
policy  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  and  to  prove 
it  he  cited  figures  showing  their  growth.    While  the  bill  con- 


liiiis  many  gooil  provisions,  he  said,  they  are  "entirely  over- 
balanced by  the  most  vicious  and  insidious  departure  from 
established  |irinci])les." 

Representative  Hurke  of  Pennsylvania  said  that  tiie  Ijill 
would  not  prevent  strikes  but  would  destroy  labor  organiza- 
tions for  the  benefit  of  the  big  interests  and  that  the  wage 
provisions  are  as  bad  as  the  anti-strike  clause  of  the  original 
Cummins  bill,  becau.se  the  board  would  have  the  jjower  to 
reduce  wages.  He  advocated  a  two-year  extension  of  federal 
control.  "This  bill,"  he  .said,  "hurls  insult  and  defiance  in 
the  face  of  2,000,000  railroad  men." 

Representative  Welty  of  Ohio  objected  to  the  l)ill  Ijecause 
he  said  there  was  no  appropriation  in  it  for  the  continued 
o])eration  of  the  .waterways,  who.se  operation  is  turned  over 
to  the  Secretary  of  War,  although  he  said  an  attempt  to  make 
such  a  provision  had  been  made  in  Section  202. 

Representative  Meade  of  Pennsylvania,  a  former  railroad 
employee,  said  the  bill  would  drive  labor  and  capital  farther 
apart.     He  urged  a  continuation  of  government  control. 

Representative  Sims  opposed  the  labor  provisions,  and  said 
he  would  prefer  those  contained  in  the  Hou.se  bill  and  would 
at  least  like  to  see  an  amendment  to  provide  that  a  decision 
of  the  labor  board  to  be  binding  should  be  participated  in 
by  at  least  one  representative  of  each  interest.  He  opposed 
the  rate-making  rule  as  providing  a  "minimum  wage  for  the 
invested  dollar,"  and  while  he  did  not  urge  the  defeat  of  the 
bill  he  said  the  President  would  probably  retain  the  roads 
for  another  month  or  so  while  the  bill  was  being  amended. 
He  thought  the  Senate  conferees  would  yield  on  the  rate- 
making  rule  and  enough  on  the  labor  provisions  to  make  them 
"decent." 

Representative  Sanders  of  Indiana  said  the  real  question 
involved  is  whether  we  are  to  have  government  control,  gov- 
ernment owner.ship  or  the  Plumb  plan,  and  that  "those  who 
are  opposed  to  government  owner.ship  and  want  private  own- 
ership and  do  not  want  to  bring  about  chaos  should  vote  for 
this  conference  report." 

Mr.  Hines  Explains  Revision  of  Labor  Provisions 

Mr.  Sanders  also  read  into  the  record  a  letter  from  Director 
General  Hines  to  Representative  Barkley  explaining  that  he 
had  not  originated  the  labor  provisions  of  the  bill,  but  had 
merely  suggested  detail  changes  in  the  plan  already  agreed 
upon  by  the  conferees.  Mr.  Barkley  had  not  read  the  letter, 
but  later  said  he  had  not  received  it  until  after  his  speech 
had  been  concluded.     Mr.  Hines  said: 

"I  am  told  that  the  impression  has  been  created,  as  the 
result  of  a  remark  made  by  you  in  a  recent  conference  of 
members  of  Congress  and  others,  that  I  originated  the  labor 
provisions  in  the  railroad  bill. 

"If  this  impression  has  been  drawn  from  what  you  said,  I 
am  sure  what  you  said  was  misconstrued,  because  I  am 
satisfied  any  statement  you  may  have  made  on  the  subject 
was  accurate. 

"In  order  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  the  situation  being 
confused  and  of  the  idea  prevailing  in  any  quarter  that  the 
labor  provisions  represent  a  policy  originated  by  me  instead 
of  by  Congress,  I  shall  appreciate  it  if  you  will  be  good 
enough  to  read  this  letter  to  the  House. 

"Through  the  courtesy  of  the  conference  committee,  I  re- 
ceived last  Saturday  a  draft  of  the  labor  provisions  showing 
that  the  conference  committee  had  definitely  adopted  two  lead- 
ing principles.  The  first  was  that  there  ought  to  be  a  wage 
board  upon  which  the  public,  the  employees  and  the  carriers 
would  l)e  represented.  The  other  was  that  statutory  provi- 
sion ought  to  be  made  for  boards  of  adjustment  to  deal  vrith 
grievances. 

"I  took  the  action  of  the  conference  committee  on  these 
two  leading  principles  as  indicating  its  final  conviction  that 
these  two  principles  should  be  incorporated  in  the  legisla- 
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tion.  Taking  this  as  the  foundation  for  my  consideration  in 
the  matter,  I  addressed  myself  exclusively  to  the  question 
whether  the  details  of  the  provisions  agreed  upon  by  the  con- 
ference would  satisfactorily  carry  out  these  fundamental 
principles.  In  transmitting  my  suggestions  to  Senator  Cum- 
mins I  stated  that  this  redraft  is  not  designed  to  propose  any 
independent  view  of  my  own  on  this  subject  but  is  designed 
simply  to  take  the  general  scheme  of  the  draft  as  already 
agreed  upon  and  modify  it  so  as  to  incorporate  therein  the 
suggestions  made  in  my  letter  of  the  14th  instant. 

"As  to  the  wage  board,  I  found  that  while  the  conference 


From   the  Indianapolis  Nc-rvs. 

After  Waiting  You  Get  Quite  a  Start  When  She  Does 
Show  Up 

had  adopted  the  three-party  principle— that  is,  representation 
•of  the  public,  labor  and  carriers — it  had  provided  for  only 
one  representative  of  labor  and  one  of  the  carriers  as  against 
three  of  the  public.  I  therefore  advised  that  a  more  satisfac- 
tory and  reasonable  application  of  the  principle  of  three- 
party  representation  would  be  to  have  three  representatives 
of  labor  and  of  the  carriers,  as  well  as  of  the  public,  making 
a  board  of  nine  instead  of  five. 

"As  to  the  adjustment  boards,  I  found  that  the  provision 
agreed  upon  by  the  conference  undertook  to  specify  the  organ- 
izations of  employees  which  should  be  represented  upon 
these  boards  and  would  result  that  the  board  of  adjustment 
which  would  pass  upon  grievances  would  be  dependent  upon 
that  particular  organization  to  which  the  employees  be- 
longed, thus  producing  a  great  deal  of  confusion  and  endless 
jurisdictional  conflicts  between  different  organizations.  I 
therefore  advised  that  the  entire  matter  of  boards  of  adjust- 
ment be  left  to  the  agreement  of  the  carriers  and  the  employees 
instead  of  being  made  rigid  and  inelastic  by  statutory  speci- 
fications. 

"In  the  original  draft  which  came  to  me  I  found  that  the 
boards  of  adjustment  created  thereunder  were  to  handle  not 
•only  the  grievances  but  wage  matters  also.  My  experiences 
with  the  railway  boards  of  adjustment  and  with  wage  mat- 
ters in  the  Railroad  Administration  convince  me  that  it  will 


be  im])racti(able  for  such  boards  to  handle  both  grievances 
and  wage  matters  because  of  the  enormous  amount  of  work 
involved,  and  I  therefore  suggested  that  the  adjustment 
boards  devote  themselves  solely  to  grievance  matters. 

"There  were  various  minor  features  which  I  suggested. 
One  was  that  a  man  ought  not  to  be  disqualified,  as  he  was 
by  the  provision  agreed  on  in  conference,  from  being  a  public 
representative  of  the  wage  board  because  he  might  therefore 
have  been  an  officer  or  a  member  of  a  labor  organization  or 
an  officer  of  a  carrier.  I  also  advised  that  representatives  of 
the  employees  on  the  wage  board  should  not  be  required,  as 
they  were  in  effect  by  the  provision  agreed  on  in  conference, 
to  give  up  honorary  membership  in  their  labor  organizations. 
I  also  advised  that  there  be  added  to  the  standards  provided 
in  the  provision  which  the  conference  had  agreed  to  for  test- 
ing the  reasonableness  of  wages  the  further  standard  of  cor- 
recting inequalities  due  to  former  wage  orders  and  adjust- 
ments. 

"I  requested  our  division  of  law  to  take  the  provision  as 
agreed  on  by  the  conference  and  to  make  such  changes  therein 
as  would  be  necessary  to  express  the  changes  in  detail  which 
I  above  suggested,  and  I  submitted  this  revised  draft  of  the 


All  Aboard 

provision  as  agreed  on  in  conference  to  the  conference  com- 
mittee. 

"I  think  I  should  add  that  the  draft  of  these  labor  provi- 
sions as  it  came  to  me  provided  that  a  dispute  could  be  taken 
up  by  the  adjustment  board  under  several  alternative  condi- 
tions, which  included,  among  others,  a  written  petition  signed 
by  100  unorganized  employees  or  subordinate  officials  directly 
interested  in  the  dispute. 

"I  think  it  important  thus  to  make  it  clear  that  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  the  labor  provisions  are  the  principles 
agreed  on  by  the  conference  committee,  and  that  my  action 
was  simply  to  suggest  changes  in  detail  which,  in  my  opinion, 
would  make  the  principles  already  adopted  by  the  conference 
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committw  more  workable  flian  tlii-y  would  otlu-rwise  be. 
(.'opies  of  my  letters  on  llii.s  .subject  to  tlie  representatives  of 
the  conference  committee  are  attached." 

Ri'pre.seiitative  Carrs  of  Minni'.sota,  a  former  railroad  em- 
ployee, asked  the  elimination  of  the  labor  provisions  or  the 
sui)stitution  of  the  House  bill  plan — the  Anderson  amend- 
ment. ".'Ml  we  railroad  men  want,"  he  said,  "is  to  meet  with 
the  employers  and  talk  over  our  affairs  in  the  old  way  as  we 
did  before  the  roads  were  taken  over." 

Representative  Hhuk  of  Texas  said  that  he  regarded  the 
labor  provisions  as  one  of  the  most  constructive  features  of 
the  bill  and  tliat  he  thou.nht  labor  would  find  that  it  would 
afford  as  much  protection  of  its  rights  as  those  of  capital  and 
the  public.     He  also  favored  the  rate-making  rule. 

Representative  Crisp  of  Georgia  said  he  was  of)posed  to 
government  ownership  and  wanted  the  roads  returned  to  pri- 
vate management.  There  is  nothing  unfair  to  labor  in  the 
bill,  he  said,  and  lalwr  will  oppose  any  legislation  that  pro- 
vides for  the  return  of  the  roads. 

Representative  Deni.son  of  Illinois  said  he  was  opposed  to 
the  Plumb  plan  and  to  government  ownership,  but  he  would 
vote  against  the  bill  because  he  was  against  any  guaranty  by 
the  government  of  any  particular  return.  He  had  voted 
against  the  federal  control  act  because  he  was  afraid  of  its 


factory,  while  freight  transportation  is  nothing  short  of 
lamentai)le.  Almost  anything  is  preferable  to  government 
ownership  and  government  ojjcration  of  the  railroads." 

Representative  Luhring  of  Indiana  contriliuted  a  little 
more  information  regarding  the  "caucus"  of  Rejjrcsentative.s 
and  lai)or  leaders  on  I''ei)ruary  19.  "To  my  surprise,"  he 
said,  "Mr.  Sliea,  who  was  s[)okesman  for  labor  at  this  so- 
called  caucus,  ai)Solutely  failed  to  point  out  wherein  'J'itle 
III  was  unjust  and  unfair  to  the  men  he  represented,  and, 
while  criticising  certain  minor  provisions  of  the  bill  and 
indulging    in    misleading    generalities,    he    wholly    failed    to 


FW 


From  the  Chicago  Post. 

The  National  Turnip 

tendency  toward  government  ownership.     He  also  opposed 
the  labor  provisions  and  the  limitation  of  earnings. 

Representative  Pou  of  North  Carolina  declared  that  the 
country  would  see  the  greatest  financial  disaster  of  recent 
years  if  it  gave  up  the  roads  without  the  enactment  of  a  law 
which  would  give  them  a  chance  to  earn  a  fair  return.  No 
fair-minded  man,  he  said,  ought  to  complain  against  a 
return  of  SJ^  to  6  per  cent,  and  "the  condition  of  the  trans- 
portation system  of  the  nation  for  some  years  has  been  stead- 
ily growing  from  bad  to  worse.    Passenger  service  is  unsatis- 


make  any  helpful  suggestions  or  point  out  the  way  to  a  satis- 
factory solution.  He  concluded  his  statement  v;ith  an  appeal 
that  the  bill  be  defeated  in  its  entirety.  Practically  the  same 
position  was  assumed  by  Mr.  Gompers,  president  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor.  Mr.  Gompers,  however, 
denied  that  he  was  in  favor  of  government  ownership  or  that 
he  had  ever  been  impressed  with  that  proposition.  He,  how- 
ever, did  urge  that  federal  control  be  continued  a  little  longer 
so  that  the  government  ownership  proposition  could  be  given 
a  fair  trial  in  time  of  peace.  He,  of  course,  lost  sight  of  the 
fact  that  the  railroads  have  been  operating  under  federal 
control  during  peace  times  for  over  a  year  and  that  the 
results  have  been  the  same  as  when  the  country  was  at  war. 
The  main  object  or  purpose  of  the  meeting,  as  I  gathered 
from  the  remarks  of  the  representatives  of  labor,  was  to  defeat 
this  entire  bill  for  the  sole  and  only  purpose  of  foisting  upon 
the  country  government  ownership  or  some  such  fantastic 
plan  as  is  embodied  in  the  so-called  Plumb  plan." 

Representative  Fess  of  Ohio  said  the  House  was  presented 
with  the  alternatives  of  returning  the  roads  to  the  owners 
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with  ample  protection  to  the  public  or  continuing  "the  politi- 
cal management  now  in  vogue,  which  has  produced  the  pres- 
ent demoralization  of  transportation." 

Representative  Johnson  of  South  Dakota  said  that  "no  one 
is  satisfied  with  the  conference  report.  The  carriers  do  not 
like  it,  the  employees  are  opposed  to  it,  and  the  public  doubt- 
ful of  it.  That  fact  alone,  to  my  mind,  does  more  to  prove 
the  fairness  of  the  conference  report  than  any  other  one 
thing." 

Representative  Kitchin,  in  urging  the  Democrats  to  oppose 
the  bill,  said  his  position  was  not  in  compliance  with  the 
demand  of  Mr.  Gompers  and  declared  that  the  question  of 
government  ownership  is  not  involved,  but  he  complained  of 
the  "insidious  propaganda"  which  he  said  had  been  con- 
ducted by  the  railroads,  and  said  they  ought  to  "reach  down 
in  their  pockets,  take  $500,000,000  of  their  $2,000,000,000 
surplus  and  run  themselves  for  a  year." 

Representative  Mondell  of  Wyoming,  in  claiming  the  re- 
sponsibility and  credit  for  the  legislation  for  the  Republican 
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From  the  New  York  World. 

"Good  Luck,  Bill" 

party,  said:  "No  man  can  vote  against  this  conference  report 
except  the  man — if  any  such  there  be — who  is  so  enamored 
of  public  ownership  that  he  is  willing  to  invite  nation-wide 
distress  and  disaster,  beginning  the  first  of  March,  in  the 
vain  hope  that  out  of  the  wreck  will  come  government  owner- 
ship." 

Several  Representatives  made  speeches  on  the  railroad  bill 
in  the  House  the  day  before  it  was  taken  up.  Representa- 
tive Blanton  of  Texas  said  he  wanted  to  call  attention  of  the 
country  to  the  fact  that  "within  the  last  few  months  there 
have  been  housed  within  the  city  of  Washington  two  of  the 
greatest,  most  dangerous  and  pernicious  lobbies  ever  known 
in  the  history  of  the  country — one  the  railroad  lobby,  the 
unprecedented  lobby  maintained  here  by  the  railroad  cor- 
porate interests  in  their  behalf,  and  the  other  the  lobby,  like- 
wise unprecedented,  maintained  here  in  behalf  of  the  rail- 
road employees  under  the  direction  and  manipulation  of 
Samuel  Gompers."  He  urged  the  passage  of  the  bill,  how- 
ever, saying  the  railroads  ought  to  Ije  returned  and  that  they 


ought  to  be  "made  whole"  after  the  government  has  increased 
the  wages. 

Representative  Huddleston  of  Alabama  opposed  the  bill 
on  the  ground  that  it  "guaranteed  returns  on  watered  stock 
and  is  unfair  to  labor,"  and  he  urged  a  two-year  extension 
of  federal  control. 

Representative  Rayburn  of  Texas  supported  the  bill,  say- 
ing that  while  he  did  not  like  some  features  of  it  everyone 
knows  that  if  the  roads  are  returned  without  legislation 
within  90  days  all  except  a  few  of  the  more  prosperous  would 
be  in  the  hands  of  receivers. 

Representative  Barkley,  who  with  Representative  Sims 
refused  to  sign  the  conference  report,  filed  a  statement  of  his 
reasons,  in  which  he  attacked  the  rate-making  rule  of  the  bill 
as  conferring  "financial  favors"  on  the  carriers  that  would 
force  a  large  increase  in  freight  rates. 

Representative  Barkley  has  announced  his  intenticm  of 
placing  before  the  President  before  he  takes  action  cm  the 
bill  a  comprehensive  statement  of  the  reasons  why  the  major- 
ity of  the  Democrats  in  the  House  opposed  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  engrossed  and  signed  by  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  and  by  Senator  Cummins,  president  pro  tempore  of 
the  Senate,  shortly  after  noon  on  Wednesday  and  promptly 
transmitted  to  the  President,  who  was  to  receive  reports  on 
it  both  from  the  Department  of  Justice  and  Director  Geaeral 
Hines. 


James  M.  Kurn 

JAMES  M.  KURN,  formerly  vice-president  in  charge  of 
operation  and  construction  of  the  St.  Louis-San  Fran- 
cisco Railway  Company,  and  since  July  1,  1918,  general 
manager  of  the  property  for  the  United  States  Railroad 
Administration  with  headquarters  at  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  has 
been  elected  president,  succeeding  E.  N.  Brown,  who,  how- 
ever, will  retain  his  position  as  chairman  of  the  board  of 
directors.  Mr.  Kurn  will  assume  his  new  duties  upon  the 
termination  of  federal  control. 

As  executive  head  of  the  St.  Louis-San  Francisco,  with  its 
4,769  miles  of  line  in  a  section  of  the  southwest,  which  is 
undergoing  a  very  rapid  development  industrially,  Mr.  Kurn 
will  have  an  opportunity  not  only  to  greatly  increase  the 
efficiency  and  capacity  of  the  existing  system,  but  to  expand 
its  facilities  commensurate  with  the  development  which  is 
taking  place  in  the  territory  which  the  system  serves.  A 
large  portion  of  the  Frisco  system,  lying  in  the  states  of 
Texas,  Oklahoma,  and  Kansas  traverses  oil-producing  ter- 
ritory, which  a  few  years  ago  was  used  only  for  grazing 
purposes. 

The  discovery  of  oil  has  led  to  unprecedented  de- 
velopments throughout  portions  of  the  state  of  Texas, 
Oklahoma,  and  Kansas.  The  strategic  location  of  the  lines 
of  the  Frisco  system  in  these  fields  has  resulted  in  a  large 
amount  of  traffic  being  offered  for  movement.  With  these 
facts  in  mind  it  can  easily  be  seen  that  Mr.  Kurn,  as  presi- 
dent of  the  Frisco,  will  be  faced  with  the  problem  of  meet- 
ing this  development  with  adequate  service  and  of  develop- 
ing and  extending  the  system. 

The  story  of  Mr.  Kurn's  railway  career,  from  the  time 
he  entered  railway  service  in  1885  as  a  telegraph  operator 
until  his  recent  appointment  as  president  of  the  Frisco,  is 
one  of  promotions  earned  through  hard  work  and  ability. 
He  also  owes  much  to  his  early  association  with  J.  W. 
Kendrick,  during  the  period  from  1905  to  1911,  when  Mr. 
Kendrick  was  third  vice-president  in  charge  of  operation 
of  the  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe  and  later  vice-president 
in  charge  of  operations.  During  this  period  Mr.  Kurn  was 
serving  as  superintendent  of  various  divisions  on  the  same 
road.      In   Mr.   Kurn,  Mr.   Kendrick   found   one  who  was 
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iiudy  to  accept  suggestions  and  new  ideas  and  to  put  tliera 
into  eflVct.  Soon  alter  Mr.  Kentlrick  left  the  Santa  Fe  in 
1911  to  engage  in  private  practice  in  railway  valuation  and 
consultation  work,  he  was  called  upon  to  make  a  study  of 
the  Detroit,  Toledo  &  Ironton.  Upon  the  completion  of 
this  investigation,  he  was  asked  to  recommend  a  general 
manager  for  the  pro|XTty.  The  willingness  and  ability  with 
which  Mr.  Kurn  had  applied  Mr.  Kendrick's  operating 
suggestions  on  Llic  Santa  Vc  led  him  to  recommend  the 
former  for  the  position  and  on  January  1,  1914,  Mr.  Kurn 
assumed  the  duties  of  president  and  general  manager  of  the 
Detroit,  Toledo  &  Ironton. 

Mr.  Kurn  was  bom  at  Mt.  Clemens,  Mich.,  on  October 
4,  1870,  and  began  railway  work  in  1885  as  a  telegraph 
operator  on  the  Michigan  Central.  On  November  1,  1887, 
he  accepted  a  similar  position  on  the  Atchison,  Topeka  & 
Santa  Fe,  and  during  the  succeeding  five  years  served  as 
operator  and  agent  at  various  stations  on  that  system,  being 
promoted  to  train  dcspatcher  in  1892.  He  was  later  ap- 
pointed superintendent  of  the  Rio  Grande  division  and  on 
December  20,  1905,  was  transferred  to  the  New  Mexico  divi- 
sion, where  he  remained  until  October  1,  1910,  on  which 
date  he  was  appointed  general  superintendent  of  the  Western 
Lines,  with  headquarters  at  La  Junta,  Col.  He  resigned 
from  this  position  on  January  1,  1914,  to  become  president 
and  general  manager  of  the  Detroit,  Toledo  &  Ironton,  with 
office  at  Detroit,  Mich.,  which  position  he  held  until  March 
1,  1918,  when  he  was  elected  vice-president  in  charge  of 
operation  and  construction  of  the  St.  Louis-San  Francisco, 
with  office  at  St.  Louis,  Mo.  On  July  1,  1918,  he  was  ap- 
pointed general  manager  of  that  road  by  the  federal  man- 
ager, which  position  he  retained  until  his  election  to  the 
presidency. 

Mr.  Kurn  has  always  been  noted  among  his  associates  for 
the  energy  and  enthusiasm  which  he  puts  into  his  work, 
and  it  is  these  qualities  that  he  will  bring  to  the  Frisco 
in  a  period  of  that  system's  history  when  they  will  un- 
doubtedly produce  the  most  good  and  enhance  the  develop- 
ment of  that  property  commensurate  with  the  development 
of  the  territories  which  it  serves. 


Delegates  of  Labor  Unions  Discuss 

Railroad  Bill  and  Wage  Demands 

ABOUT  2,800  delegates  and  general  chairmen  of  the  IS 
railroad  labor  organizations  that  have  demanded 
general  wage  increases  from  the  Railroad  Administra- 
tion began  a  series  of  meetings  in  Washington  on  February 
23  to  consider  the  President's  proposal  for  a  settlement  by  a 
tribunal  to  function  after  the  return  of  the  railroads,  but 
apparently  much  of  the  time  of  the  meetings  has  been  de- 
voted to  a  denunciation  of  the  Esch-Cummins  bill,  and  on 
Tuesday  it  was  decided  to  send  a  memorial  to  the  President 
asking  him  to  veto  the  bill.  The  plan  was  to  hold  separate 
meetings  of  the  various  organizations  and  then  hold  a  gen- 
eral meeting,  but  some  difficulty  has  been  experienced  in 
finding  a  hall  large  enough  to  accommodate  all  the  delegates. 
There  was  also  some  talk  of  a  demonstration  for  the  purpose 
of  impressing  Congress,  but  that  body  acted  too  quickly  to 
enable  any  such  plan  to  be  carried  out. 

At  the  separate  meetings  on  Monday  and  Tuesday  the 
entire  correspondence  between  the  executives  of  the  organiza- 
tions and  Director  General  Hines  and  the  President,  which 
was  published  in  last  week's  issue,  was  read  and  discussed 
in  detail,  but  slow  progress  was  made. 

The  hiatus  between  the  President's  proposal  and  the  tenta- 
tive acceptance  of  it  by  the  labor  leaders  manifestly  created 
a  delicate  situation,  particularly  as  Congress  and  the  director 
general  were  proceeding  on  the  theory  that  the  Railroad  Labor 


Board  created  by  the  bill  should  pass  upon  tiu;  demands. 
The  President  stated  in  his  communication  to  the  labor  lead- 
ers that  if  a  tribunal  was  created  by  law  he  would  see  that 
its  members  were  promjUly  appointed  and  organized,  and  in 
order  to  save  time  that  he  would  ajjpoint  a  committee  of 
experts  to  be  investigating  the  subject  meanwhile,  but  that 
if  no  tribunal  were  created  Ijy  law  lie  would  endeavor  to  get 
the  unions  and  the  railroiids  to  agree  on  a  joint  commission. 
In  their  reply  the  laljor  leaders  objected  to  waiting  for  the 
legislative  tribunal,  but  offered  to  place  before  their  repre- 
sentatives a  plan  for  a  special  joint  commission  composed 
of  an  equal  number  of  representatives  of  the  unions  and  of 
the  carriers,  with  a  condition  that  a  binding  decision  should 
be  reached  within  60  days. 

The  passage  of  the  Esch-Cummins  bill  apparently  removed 
the  alternative  proposal  made  by  the  President,  and  at  a 
conference  on  February  19  with  the  standing  committee  of 
the  Association  of  Railway  Executives,  Director  General 
Hines  discussed  the  appointment  of  members  of  the'  com- 
mittee of  experts  rather  than  of  a  triljunal  to  decide  the 
case. 

The  Railroad  Administration's  statement  regarding  the 
conference  with  the  railway  executives  was  as  follows: 

"The  director  general  had  a  conference  this  morning  with 
a  committee  of  railroad  executives.  He  explained  to  them 
the  situation  as  to  the  wage  problems  now  pending.  The  ex- 
ecutives expressed  themselves  as  fully  appreciating  the  desir- 
ability of  expediting  these  matters  so  as  to  admit  of  their 
earliest  practicable  disposition.  In  response  to  an  inqury 
from  the  director  general  they  stated  that  upon  request  of 
the  President  or  director  general  they  would  promptly  sug- 
gest the  names  of  experts  as  representatives  of  the  corporations 
to  serve  on  the  committee  of  experts  which  the  President  in 
his  letter  of  February  13  to  the  chief  executives  of  the  rail- 
road labor  organizations  indicated  it  was  his  purpose  to  con- 
stitute. 

"The  President  stated  in  that  letter  it  would  be  his  purpose 
to  constitute  such  a  committee  to  analyze  available  data  so  as 
to  develop  in  the  shortest  possible  time  the  facts  bearing  upon 
a  just  and  reasonable  basis  of  wages  for  the  various  classes 
of  railroad  employes  with  due  regard  to  all  factors  reasonably 
bearing  on  the  problem  and  specifically  to  the  factors  of 
the  average  wages  for  analogous  labor  in  other  industries, 
the  cost  of  living  and  a  fair  living  wage,  so  as  to  get  the 
problems  in  shape  for  the  earliest  possible  final  disposition. 
The  President's  letter  also  indicated  that  such  final  disposi- 
tion would  be  either  through  machinery  created  by  law,  or  if 
no  such  provision  should  be  made  by  law  then  through  a  trib- 
unal to  be  created  promptly  by  voluntary  action. 

"The  time  and  method  of  constituting  the  committee  on 
experts  will  be  further  considered  by  the  director  general 
with  the  chief  executives  of  the  labor  organizations  before 
making  a  specific  recommendation  to  the  President  as  to  the 
actual  constitution  of  that  committee." 

The  labor  unions  are  bitterly  opposed  to  arbitration  by  the 
labor  board  created  by  the  law  which  would  include  three 
representatives  of  the  public.  They  prefer  to  deal  directly 
with  the  representatives  of  the  railroads,  apparently  realizing 
that  under  present  conditions  the  public  is  far  more  inter- 
ested in  the  level  of  wages  than  the  railroad  managers. 


Land-grant  Railroads,  according  to  a  bill  passed  by  the 
Senate  on  February  18,  may  convey  to  any  state,  county  or 
municipality  any  portion  of  its  right  of  way  through  public 
lands,  to  be  used  as  a  public  highway,  street  or  park.  It  is 
provided  that  no  such  conveyance  shall  diminish  the  right 
of  way  to  less  than  50  feet  on  each  side  of  the  center  of  the 
main  track.  A  similar  bill  applying  only  to  the  Union  Pa- 
cific was  passed  in  1919. 


The  Problem  of  the  Day— How  to  Please  the  Public 

To  Elevate  the  Personnel  the  Management  Must  Take  the 
Initiative — Follow  Well-tried  Rules 

By  James  H.  Hustis 

President  of  the  Boston  &  Maine. 


WE  ARE  FACE  TO  FACE  with  the  beginning  of  a  new  epoch 
in  railroading.  As  to  whether  the  railroads  are  the 
same  railroads  physically  that  they  were  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  war  will  be  answered  by  different  interests  in 
different  ways,  but  that  question  need  not  seriously  concern 
this  membership  just  now.  Whether  they  are  the  same  rail- 
roads mentally — if  the  term  mentally  may  be  applied  to  indi- 
cate changes  that  may  have  been  wrought  in  the  personnel — 
is,  however,  of  direct  concern  to  us  all.  Service  is  the  key- 
note of  real  success,  and  railroading  is  essentially  service. 
The  changes  that  have  taken  place  in  the  past  several  years 
have  caused  some  of  us,  especially  those  who  served  when 
the  individual  exercised  greater  power,  and  in  consequence 
had  a  more  potent  influence  in  obtaining  results,  to  wonder 
whether  after  all  it  is  worth  while.  It  is  perhaps  but  natural 
that  we  should  over-emphasize  the  advantages  of  the  old  and 
under-emphasize  the  advantages  of  the  new  order  of  things; 
for  there  is  a  new  order,  and  we  are  shortsighted  if  we  do 
not  recognize  that  fact. 

The  men  on  whom  we  must  depend  to  run  our  railroads 
have  been  working  for  the  government.  Their  outlook  has 
changed.  The  condition  of  their  employment  and  their  for- 
mer relationships  have  been  made  over.  Their  organization 
leaders  have  said  that  those  whom  they  represent  are  com- 
mitted to  the  continued  government  operation  of  railroads. 
Many  clear-thinking  men  believe  such  a  step  would  be  most 
unwise,  and  in  the  end  would  react  on  those  who  now  favor 
it,  and  would  imperil  our  institution  of  free  government. 
Charles  A.  Prouty,  for  many  years  a  member  of  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission,  says: 

"The  only  complete  solution  of  the  railroad  problem  is  govern- 
ment ownership.  The  question  is  whether  the  government  can 
operate  these  railroads  efficiently,  and  that  question  can  only  be 
answered  by  an  actual  working  test.  When  the  war  ended  I 
urged  that  the  railroads,  being  in  control  of  the  government,  be 
retained  for  a  sufficient  time  and  under  suitable  conditions  to 
make  that  test.  I  still  think  this  should  have  been  done;  but  an 
overwhelming  public  sentiment  has  decreed  otherwise.  On 
March  1  private  operation  enters  upon  its  final  test.  If  it  makes 
good,  it  will  become  the  permanent  policy  of  this  country.  If  it 
fails,  public  operation  in  some  form  must  come.  I  believe  it  will 
fail,  but  I  hope  it  will  succeed  and  shall  do  everything  in  my 
power  to  make  it  succeed 

"Whether  it  is  to  be  a  success  or  failure  depends  partly  upon 
the  carrier  and  partly  upon  the  public.  The  carrier  upon  its  side 
must  get  over  the  notion  that  it  is  to  have  an  unlimited  amount 
of  money  with  which  it  can  do  anything  it  pleases  and  pay  any- 
thing it  pleases.  The  expenditure  of  every  dollar  must  be 
watched.  There  must  be  the  strictest  economy,  both  at  the  top 
and  at  the  bottom;  and  if  there  is  extravagance  at  the  top  you 
are  certain  to  find  it  at  the  bottom. 

"The  public  upon  its  side  must  become  thoroughly  saturated 
with  the  idea  that  the  carrier  has  no  dollar  except  what  is  con- 
tributed by  the  public,  and  that  no  great  business  can  be  economi- 
cally run  without  sufficient  revenues.  If  we  are  to  further  try 
the  experiment  of  private  ownership,  let  us  make  that  trial  a  fair 
one." 

This  is  a  sweeping  statement,  but  it  is  one  that  we  shall 
do  well  to  heed.  If  the  demand  for  transportation  continues 
on  its  present  scale  the  task  of  producing  it  satisfactorily 
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will  be  a  difficult  one.  The  changed  relationship  with  labor 
and  the  inadequacy  of  facilities  combine  to  intensify  the 
problems  of  management,  and  tlie  public  will  be  more  exact- 
ing in  holding  the  railroads  to  a  higher  standard  of  service. 

There  never  has  been  a  time  when  cheerful  patience  under 
difficulties  will  be  more  necessary,  nor  when  a  more  attentive 
attitude  will  have  to  govern  relations  between  the  officials, 
high  and  low,  and  the  public.  During  the  war  the  public 
was  invited  to  tell  its  troubles  to  Washington.  Now  these 
troubles  must  be  met  locally.  There  will  be  no  "passing  the 
buck."  Whether  the  roads  remain  under  private  operation 
or  not  depends  in  the  long  run  on  the  satisfaction  of  the 
public  and  its  willingness  to  support  private  operation. 

The  public  is  apt  to  base  its  judgment  on  failures  rather 
than  accomplishments.  There  is  an  overwhelming  public 
sentiment  tliat  the  railroads  be  returned  to  private  operation, 
but  that  sentiment  is  based  on  the  expectation  that  the  change 
will  remedy  most  of  the  features  concerning  which  the  public 
has  found  fault;  and  we  may  expect  the  same  critical  atti- 
tude now  toward  private  operation. 

I  have  a  friend  who  is  frequently  called  upon  to  speak  on 
the  railroad  problem.  At  present  his  addresses  are  prepared 
for  the  purpose  of  informing  his  audiences  concerning  the 
plans  now  under  consideration  for  the  future  conduct  of  the 
railroads.  Recently  he  came  to  me  in  disgust,  saying  that 
the  night  before,  at  considerable  inconvenience,  he  had  jour- 
neyed to  a  place  20  miles  from  town  to  speak  before  a  Board 
of  Trade.  He  used  the  40  minutes  allotted  for  the  talk, 
which  was  listened  to  attentively  and  respectfully.  But  in 
the  discussion  which  followed  there  was  not  one  word  about 
his  paper.  What  his  hearers  wanted  to  know  from  him  was 
why  the  railroad  that  served  that  town  didn't  get  the  "five 
eighteen  in  on  time"  and  why  the  railroad  wouldn't  provide 
seats  for  all  of  the  passengers.  Nothing  else  was  referred  to. 
Not  a  word  about  the  broad  aspects  of  the  relation  of  the 
railroads  to  the  state;  not  a  single  reference  to  finance  or  to 
labor  unrest.  Not  even  a  murmur  on  who  is  going  to  pay 
the  freight.  The  life  of  that  community,  its  household 
arrangements  and  its  evening  social  engagements,  parties, 
lodge  meetings  are  all  affected  by  tlie  late  arrival  of  that 
train.  It  matters  little  to  that  community  who  operates  or 
owns  the  railroads  as  long  as  the  "five  eighteen"  is  operated 
on  time.  It  does  matter  if  the  "five  eighteen"  is  not  run  on 
time.  Consequently  the  audience  was  not  interested  in 
whether  the  Senate  or  the  House  bill  or  the  Plumb  plan  is  a 
good  thing  for  the  country  as  a  whole. 

There  are  many  "five  eighteens"  to  consider.  To  the  inves- 
tor in  railroad  securities  the  "five  eighteen"  is  the  protection 
of  his  securities;  to  the  shipper  and  the  passenger  it  is  safe, 
efficient  and  reliable  service;  to  the  railroad  worker  it  is  the 
maintaining  of  the  best  possible  wages  and  working  condi- 
tions. To  the  publicist,  whatever  he  may  be,  it  is  the  desire 
to  try  something  new ;  and  so  we  go.  To  all  of  these  groups 
the  first  and  strongest  appeal  is  to  what  concerns  their  imme- 
diate advantage. 

We  cannot  tonight  discuss  the  fundamental  difficulties  of 
the  railroads  nor  the  advantages  or  disadvantages  of  unified 
control,  except  that  we  must  see  to  it  that  none  of  the  advan- 
tages are  lost.     We  need  not  be  concerned  with  the  failures 
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ol  pr.utiirs  iM.stitiittil  In  j^ovornnuntal  control  except  to 
.ivuid  llii'iii.  Wliilc  the  almonnal  conditions  incident  to  the 
wiir  neees-sarily  meant  higher  operating  costs,  \vc  know  that 
the  introduction  of  central  administration,  with  its  many 
hureauti  and  its  many  employees,  undoubtedly  had  an  indirect 
effivt  not  only  in  increasing  the  expense  of  operation,  l>ut 
what  .seemed  even  more  import;int,  from  our  standpoint,  in 
widening  the  gaj)  l)etwecn  men  and  management.  To  read- 
just tluit  relationshij)  is,  as  I  see  it,  our  special  problem.  As 
officers  of  the  railroads  our  duty  will  be  to  furnish  service — 
safe,  reliable,  expeditious.  It  will  l)c  our  job  to  keep  the 
■'five  eighteen"  running  on  time,  and  let  the  people  decide 
wlicther  the  railroads  are  eventually  to  be  publicly  or  pri- 
vately owned.  We  may  fail  from  causes  for  which  we  are 
not  resi)onsible.  We  shall  fail  if  we  do  not  have  the  united 
.md  hearty  support  of  the  two  million  men  who  make  up  the 
railroad  forces. 

Many  are  wondering  how  the  men  will  measure  up  and 
what  will  be  their  attitude.  The  recent  severe  snow  storms 
in  New  England,  with  the  effects  of  the  influenza  epidemic, 
liave  tried  men's  souls  as  well  as  their  physical  endurance. 
Railroad  men  were  put  to  the  test.  There  were  slackers,  of 
course,  as  there  always  have  been;  but  on  one  road,  at  least, 
the  men  responded  in  the  emergency,  and  they  were  not  found 
wanting.  This  willingness  to  do  was  not  confined  to  depart- 
ments. Men  did  not  consult  their  working  agreements  as  to 
their  obligations.  The  old  spirit  was  there  to  overcome  diffi- 
culties. 

Of  course,  there  is  another  spirit  abroad  with  which  we 
must  reckon,  and  which  is  found  in  that  minority  who  have 
been  misled  into  the  belief  that  the  pay  envelope  is  the  only 
measure  of  loyalty.  Their  influence  was  felt  during  the  war 
and  has  been  felt  since,  and  has  been  very  potent  in  encour- 
aging indifference  and  idleness.  I  believe,  however,  that  this 
spirit  is  less  in  evidence  on  the  steam  railroads  than  else- 
where. I  believe  that  the  men  generally  may  be  relied  on  to 
respond  to  the  spirit  of  service.  It  is  that  spirit  of  service 
which  we  must  recognize  and  encourage  if  the  private  opera- 
lion  of  railroads  is  to  endure. 

How  may  it  be  accomplished? 

We  can  develop  this  spirit  of  loyalty  and  pride  in  work 
well  performed  by  demonstrating  to  the  men  that  we  are  all 
partners  in  a  great  public  enterprise  and  that  all  our  interests 
are  interdependent;  but  mere  statements  are  worthless  unless 
substantiated  in  daily  personal  contact  by  square  dealing, 
justice  and  real  human  interest.  The  men  are  from  Missouri 
and  will  not  respond  to  printed  appeals  to  loyalty  or  to 
"Fourth  of  July"  orations  on  the  duties  of  citizenship.  They 
must  be  "shown"  by  being  taken  into  the  confidence  of  the 
management.  Regulations  and  policies  should  be  explained, 
suggestions  should  be  welcomed  and  given  intelligent  and 
sympathetic  consideration,  and  the  facts  as  to  the  relation  of 
revenues  and  expenses  should  be  made  clear.  There  has 
been  a  mistaken  idea  about  the  whole  railroad  situation,  and 
it  is  appalling  how  little  even  successful  business  men  and 
tliose  having  large  interests  in  their  charge  understand  the 
fundamental  difficulties  of  the  railroads.  It  is  not  surpris- 
ing, therefore,  that  the  men  themselves  are  more  or  less  in 
the  dark  on  the  whole  subject.  A  defensive  attitude  should 
not  be  adopted  against  grievances  —  certainly  not  until  all 
the  facts  indicate  that  they  are  unfounded.  Not  all  griev- 
ances merit  relief,  but  a  majority  are  based  on  a  sense  of 
having  been  wronged,  and  in  many  cases  a  full  understand- 
ing of  the  circumstances  will  remove  that  feeling.  Merit 
should  be  encouraged,  and  service  beyond  the  requirements 
and  performed  under  the  stress  of  unusual  conditions  should 
be  appreciated  and  commended  just  as  strongly  as  lapses 
from  duty  are  reproved. 

The  duty  of  creating  proper  relations  rests  on  the  men  as 
well  as  on  the  managers,  but  the  initiative  in  developing  and 


broadening  a  relationship  based  on  service  and  mutual  re.spcct 
rests  with  us;  and  I  am  .sure  that  tlie  men  of  the  rank  and 
file  will  co-operate  and  will  have  confidence  in  us  to  the 
extent  tliat  we  have  confidence  in  them. 

l'"or  more  than  five  years  the  individual  has  been  submerged. 
In  civil  as  in  military  life  we  have  acted  en  masse,  with  the 
not  unnatural  result  tiiat  we  are  all  governed  largely  by  what 
others  say  and  do  rather  than  by  what  experience  has  taught 
us  is  right.  We  have  been  flooded  with  words  al)Out,  and 
frightened  with  ])redictions  of  the  ills  Ijeyond.  Hut,  diffi 
cult  as  are  the  j)roblcms  ahead,  and  they  are  many,  if  we  will 
but  have  faith  in  ourselves  and  confidence  that  our  neighbors 
and  associates,  when  given  the  facts,  are  actuated  by  the  same 
purj)oses  and  motives  as  ourselves,  many  of  the  things  that 
now  .seem  so  complex  and  difficult  will  largely  disappear. 
In  any  event  I  am  certain  that  we  .shall  make  more  real 
progre.ss  if  we  avail  ourselves  of  the  many  every-day  oppor- 
tunities for  the  application  of  well-tried  and  sound  principles 
of  human  relationships  than  by  attempting  to  end  the  ills  of 
the  world  l)y  dangerous  short-cuts. 


Accident  Bulletin  No.  71 

T}iK  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has  issued 
Accident  Bulletin  No.  71,  dated  November  29,  1919, 
giving  statistics  of  railroad  accidents  in  the  United 
States  in  the  three  months  ending  with  March,  1919.  In 
this  quarter  51  passengers,  89  employees  and  7  other  persons 
were  killed  in  train  accidents,  and  949  passengers  and  658 
employees  and  18  other  persons  were  injured;  a  total  of  147 
persons  killed  and  1,625  injured.  These  numbers,  given  in 
summary  No.  1,  compare  with  totals  for  the  corresponding 
quarter  of  1918  as  follows:  61  passengers,  157  employees 
and  36  other  persons  killed  and  1,233  passengers,  1,362 
employees  and  181  other  persons  injured,  a  total  of  254  per- 
sons killed  and  2,776  injured.  Casualties  in  train  service 
accidents,  in  the  quarter  under  review,  bring  the  total  up  to 
1,601  persons  killed  and  11,844  persons  injured.  In  the 
corresponding  quarter  for  1918  2,123  persons  were  killed 
and  17,197  injured. 

Including  non-train  accidents  the  killed  in  the  1919  quar- 
ter numbered  1,735  and  the  injured  35,111. 

The  Bulletin  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  tlie  change  in 
the  value  of  money  has  undoubtedly  increased  the  number 
of  accidents  reported.  Train  accidents  in  which  the  damage 
to  cars,  engines  and  roadway  is  less  than  $150,  and  no  per- 
son is  injured,  are  not  reported.  In  this  quarter  the  total 
number  of  accidents  not  involving  casualties  numbered 
4,696,  of  which  670  were  classed,  as  regards  damage,  as 
between  $150  and  $200;  those  costing  from  $200  to  $250 
numbered  679,  and  those  over  $250  up  to  $300  numbered 
504.  Assuming  that  all  accidents  costing  $300  or  less  dur- 
ing this  quarter  would  in  the  year  1913  have  cost  less  than 
$150,  anci  therefore  would  not  have  appeared  in  the  records, 
the  tables  for  1919  would  thus  be  abnormally  increased  by 
1,853  accidents  as  a  result  of  the  increased  prices  of  mate- 
rial and  labor.  These  accidents  which  did  no  injury  to 
persons  were  largely  derailments;  and  it  is  estimated  that, 
except  for  the  changing  value  of  money,  the  derailmsnts 
would  have  decreased  by  5  per  cent  instead  of  increasing 
49.5  per  cent,  as  appears  in  the  records.  These  and  other 
illustrative  statements  are  presented  as  a  suggestion  that 
comparisons  should  be  made  with  caution. 

The  Bulletin  contains  reports,  filling  20  pages,  of  investi- 
gations of  accidents  made  by  the  Bureau  of  Safety  in  the 
quarter  under  review;  6  rear  collisions,  5  butting  collisions, 
3  other  collisions  and  8  derailments;  22  accidents  in  all. 
Two  of  the  derailments  were  on  electric  roads,  but  the  sta- 
tistical tables  are  for  steam  roads  only. 
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Refrigeration  Test  Conducted  with  Fruit  Laden  Cars 

Comparative  Temperatures  with  Overhead  and  End   Ice 
Bunkers — Electrical  Thermometer  Readings 


A  COMPARATIVE  TEST  of  the  refrigerating  performance  of 
a  car  equipped  with  overhead  ice  bunkers  and  one 
having  collapsible  end  ice  bunkers  was  conducted  re- 
cently. Both  of  the  cars  used  in  the  test  were  pre-iced  and 
loaded  with  Tokay  grapes  and  were  handled  under  standard 
refrigeration  requirements  from  Lodi,  Cal.,  to  Chicago,  111. 

The  equipment  used  in  the  test  consisted  of  Santa  Fe 
refrigerator  car  SFRD  12646  and  Chicago  Great  Western 
refrigerator  car  30000.  Car  SFRD  12646,  Class  U,  was  built 
in  the  winter  of  1917-18,  and  is  equipped  with   Santa  Fe 


lation  and  refrigeration  would  not  be  affected  by  this  tem- 
porary installation.  Car  GGW  30000  is  equipped  with  six 
overhead  basket  ice  tanks  of  the  Moore  type  and  with  floor 
racks. 

The  principal  dimensions  of  the  two  cars  under  test  are 
given  in  the  table  below. 

Apparatus 

The  temperature  observations  taken  in  the  cars  throughout 
the  test  were  obtained  by  means  of  Leeds  &  Northrup,  resist- 


Fig.  1.     Longitudinal  Section  Through  Ice  Tanks  of  Car  C.  G.  W.-30000 


Standard  collapsible  bulkheads  (Bohn  Syphon)  without  floor 
racks.  Car  GGW  30000  was  built  in  the  fall  of  1915,  and 
in  the  spring  of  1919  it  was  reinsulated  to  make  the  insula- 
tion two  inches  thick,  the  same  thickness  as  in  car  SFRD 
12646.    During  the  summer  of  1919  the  ice  tanks,  baffle  and 


Fig.  2.     Cross  Section  Through  Overhead  Tank  of  Car 
C.  G.  W.-30000 

drains  of  car  CWG  30000  were  reconstructed  for  experi- 
mental purposes.  This  car  was  taken  for  the  test  before  final 
permanent  construction  of  the  hatches,  tanks  and  baffle  had 
been  made  in  order  that  the  test  could  be  made  last  summer. 
The  results  of  the  test  as  regards  temperature,   air  circu- 


ance  type  electrical  tliermometers  obtained  from  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture,  Bureau  of  Markets,  and  were 
calibrated,  previous  to  installing  in  the  test  cars,  by  means  of 
an  ice  bath.  The  locations  of  the  bulbs  for  recording  the 
temperature  of  the  lading  are  given  in  the  footnotes  to 
Table  L  A  balanced  indicator  was  used  for  reading  the  car 
temperature  from  the  outside,  so  that  it  was  not  necessary  to 
open  the  doors  en  route  to  obtain  the  temperatures  of  the  fruit. 
The  amount  of  ice  used  in  each  car  during  the  test  was 

CGW  30O00         SFRD  126^6 


Loading  capacity    60,000 

Outside    length    40  ft. 

Inside    dimensions — 

Length      37  ft.   10^ 

Width     8  ft.     2       in 

Height    floor    to    ceiling 7  ft.      8'A   in. 

Height   rack  to  ceiling 7   ft.      3Hin 

Height  racks  to  ice  tank 5  ft.   lljj  in. 

Ice  tank —  Overhead 

Kind     6,300 

Ice    capacity    4M    in 

Bulkheads    False    ends 

Insulation   thickness    2  in. 


60,000 

41   ft.  3  in. 

33  ft.  2yi  in. 

8  ft.   2M  in. 

7  ft.  3  in. 


Basket     end 

Collapsible 

10,500 

Bohn  syphon 

2   in. 


estimated  from  full  cakes  of  artificial  ice  in  order  to  more 
accurately  determine  the  amount.  Outside  temperatures 
throughout  the  test  were  obtained  by  means  of  mercury  ther- 
mometers, read  as  often  as  practicable.  The  resistance  bulbs 
were  located  in  the  head  end  of  each  car  only.  No  tempera- 
ture readings  were  taken  in  the  rear  half  of  the  test  cars. 

Method  of  Testing 

After  the  cars  were  selected  at  Calwa,  Cal.,  they  were  for- 
warded dry  to  Stockton,  Cal.  At  Stockton  car  CGW  30000 
had  the  six  warm  air  passages  at  the  side  walls,  as  shown  in 
Fig.  1,  blocked  to  see  if  greater  uniformity  of  tempera- 
tures could  be  obtained  than  if  they  were  left  open.  The  pas- 
sages remained  blocked  from  the  time  the  cars  were  loaded 
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at  Liuli,  Cal.,  until  rcadiinn  Clovis,  N.  M.,  where  they  were 
all  opened,  thus  permitting  the  air  to  circulate  up  the  side 
wall  passage.^  into  tlii'  ire  tanks  as  well  as  through  the  air 
passage  at  the  end  of  the  hafflc. 

The  cars  were  pre-iccd  at  Stwkton  at  6  p.  m.  October  7  at 
the  Santa  Fe  ice  plant,  where  10,500  lb.  of  ice  were  placed 


taken.  IJotii  test  cars  were  billed  to  Cihitago,  111.,  under 
standard  refrigeration;  routed  Lodi  to  Stockton,  via  Central 
California  Traction  Company,  Stockton  to  destination,  via 
Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe. 

I'lic  temperatures  in  various  parts  of  both  cars  are  shown 
in    lable  I.     The  following  table  gives  the  amounts  of  ice 


TABLE  I — Comparison  or  TEMPEXATfiiEs  or  Gxapes  Under  Refrioeratiom  in  Cars  SFRD  12646  and  CGW  3O000 


I.ocatioii 

Lodi.   Cal 

Stockton,  Cal 

Kivcrbank,   Cal 

Calwa,  Cal 

Bakcrsfield,  Cal 

Barstow,  Cal 

Needles,  Cal. 

Needles,  Cal 

Needles,  Cal 

KinRPian,    Ariz 

Cherokee,     Ariz 

Seligman,  Ariz 

Ash  Fork,  Ariz 

Wiliams,    Ariz 

Winslow.  Ariz 

Adamana.   Ariz 

Gallup.   N.   M 

Helen,   N.   M 

VaiiRhn.  N.  M 

Glovis.  N.  M 

Amarillo.   Tex 

Canadian,  Tex 

Waynoka,   Okia 

Wellington,  Kan.    .    .  . 
Wellington,  Kan.    .    .  . 

Kmporia,  Kan 

Argentine,  Kan 

Argentine,  Kan 

I.exinirton   Jet.,    Mo, 

Sliopton.  Iowa 

Chillicothe,  111 

Corwith  Yards,  Cliicago 

Average         .... 


1  licrin. 

No.  3 

Therm 

No.  4 

Therm. 

No.  S 

Tlierni. 

No.  6 

Therm 

No.  7 

Therm.  No.  8 

Therm. 

No.  9 

Thciiii. 

Xo.  1 1 

^——~-^^'         ^ 

,.—       .'■' 

■- .^ 

, ^■- > 

, *- 

SFi;n 

CGW 

SFRD 

CGW 

SFRD 

CGW 

SFRD 

CGW 

SFRD 

CGW 

SFRD 

CGW 

SFRD 

CGW 

SFRt 

•iOOOO 

12646 

30000 

12646 

30000 

12646 

3O0O0 

12646 

30000 

12646 

30000 

12646 

30000 

12646 

30000 

12646 

58.7 

61.3 

56.2 

54.2 

57.3 

60.2 

57.2 

39.3 

59.0 

59.0 

56.4 

53.7 

57.1 

58.6 

56.6 

60.8 

53.4 

59.8 

54  4 

48.0 

56.3 

59.5 

55.7 

36.8 

57.5 

66.2 

54.2 

42.6 

57.0 

58.7 

54.1 

53.4 

50.3 

-S8.6 

53.0 

46.2 

55.8 

58.7 

54.6 

36.1 

56.8 

57.1 

52.7 

41.9 

49.1 

57.7 

50.8 

50.7 

47.7 

56.3 

51.4 

44.4 

54.8 

57.0 

53.2 

35.7 

55.9 

55.6 

51.5 

39.5 

47.9 

55.9 

48.9 

48.3 

46.1 

54.? 

49  8 

42.8 

53.5 

55.2 

51.5 

35.6 

54.6 

54.1 

500 

38.2 

46.. ■; 

54.7 

47.5 

46.3 

44.3 

51.1 

47.7 

41.6 

52.4 

52.7 

49.3 

34.9 

53.0 

51.7 

47.6 

37.5 

43.y 

52.2 

45.5 

44.7 

43  1 

49.0 

45.9 

41.2 

50.5 

50.7 

47.5 

35.4 

51.2 

51.9 

45.1 

36.8 

42.9 

50.6 

44.4 

43,3 

42.8 

48.3 

45.3 

40.5 

50.1 

50.5 

47.1 

35.1 

50.8 

49.4 

46.1 

36.7 

42.5 

50.2 

44.2 

43.0 

42.6 

48.0 

45.2 

40.5 

49.7 

50.3 

47.1 

35.2 

50.5 

49.3 

46.0 

36.6 

42.3 

49.9 

44.0 

42.9 

42.0 

47.2 

44  6 

40.3 

49.9 

49.8 

46.8 

35.3 

50.0 

48.4 

45.6. 

36.5 

41.8 

49.2 

43.6 

42.6 

41.8 

46.9 

44  5 

40..-! 

49.3 

49.0 

46.6 

35.3 

49.6 

48.0 

45.4 

36.5 

41.6 

48.7 

43.3 

42.5 

41.5 

46.6 

44.2 

40.2 

48.5 

48.9 

46.4 

35.4 

49.4 

47.9 

45.4 

36.7 

41.6 

48.7 

43.3 

42.5 

41.7 

46.6 

44.1 

40.2 

48.2 

48.6 

46.2 

35.3 

49.2 

47.8 

45.3 

36.7 

41.7 

48.5 

43.3 

42.4 

'11.6 

46.3 

44.0 

40.1 

48.0 

48.4 

46.1 

35.2 

49.0 

47.6 

45.1  • 

36.5 

41.7 

48.2 

43.3 

42.1 

41.6 

459 

43.9 

40.2 

47.9 

48.0 

45.7 

35.2 

48.8 

47.0 

45.0 

36.5 

41.8 

47.8 

43.1 

42.0 

40  6 

45.2 

43.5 

39.8 

47.5 

47.3 

45.4 

34.9 

48.1 

46.3 

44.4 

36.4 

40.9 

46.9 

42.4 

41.9 

40  n 

44  5 

43.1 

39.5 

46.9 

46.3 

44.9 

34.9 

47.5 

45.7 

13.? 

36.1 

40.3 

46.3 

41.6 

41.5 

39.4 

43  7 

42.3 

39.2 

45.9 

45.8 

44.1 

34.8 

46.7 

45.1 

43.1 

35.8 

39.8 

45.8 

41.2 

40.9 

3S.9 

42.7 

41.8 

38.8 

45.4 

44.9 

43.3 

34.7 

45.9 

44.0 

42  5 

35.6 

39.4 

44.8 

40.5 

40.5 

39.0 

42.6 

41.5 

38.8 

44.9 

45.6 

43.1 

35.7 

45.4 

44.0 

42.3 

36.1 

39.2 

44.5 

40.5 

40.4 

39.1 

43.1 

40.9 

39.2 

44.3 

44.9 

42.7 

35.8 

45.0 

44.3 

41.9 

36.2 

38.9 

44.8 

40.3 

40.5 

3S.9 

43.2 

40.6 

39.4 

44.0 

44.8 

42.6 

35.8 

44.7 

44.2 

41.8 

36.6 

38.8 

44.8 

40.2 

40.9 

39.?. 

43.6 

40.6 

39.5 

43.9 

45.4 

42.5 

35.4 

44.6 

45.0 

41.8 

36.3 

39.0 

45.5 

40.5 

40.9 

38.7 

44.3 

40.1 

39.8 

43.6 

45.6 

42.8 

35.2 

44.1 

45.4 

41.5 

36.3 

38.2 

45.7 

4O.0 

41.0 

38.0 

43.0 

40.2 

39.7 

43.4 

45.4 

42.1 

35.4 

44.0 

44.9 

41.5 

36.2 

38.8 

45.4 

40.0 

41.5 

38  (J 

43.6 

40.0 

39.5 

43.2 

45.0 

42.0 

35.1 

43.6 

44.5 

41.3 

35.9 

38.8 

45.1 

39.8 

40.9 

37.9 

42. S 

40.0 

39.1 

42.7 

44.2 

41.9 

34.9 

■■■3.1 

43  5 

41.3 

36.0 

38.6 

43.9 

39.6 

40.6 

37.7 

42.6 

39.7 

38.7 

42.3 

43.5 

41.5 

34.3 

'■3.0 

43.2 

40.8 

35.7 

33.5 

43.8 

39.2 

40.2 

37.4 

42.3 

.39.5 

38.6 

42.3 

43.7 

41.2 

34.3 

42.7 

43.3 

40.6 

35.4 

38.3 

43.9 

39.2 

40.1 

37.0 

41.7 

39.2 

37.7 

42.0 

42.9 

40.3    . 

34.2 

42.3 

42.5 

40.0 

34.8 

37.8 

42.8 

38.1 

39.5 

36.4 

41.0 

38.8 

37.3 

41.7 

42.4 

39. S 

34.0 

41.8 

42.0 

39.4 

34.5 

37.4 

42.3 

37.7 

39.0 

36.0 

40.7 

38.2 

37.2 

41.2 

42.0 

39.4 

33.9 

41.4 

41.7 

39.2 

34.2 

37.1 

42.2 

37.4 

38.7 

41.6 

4S.2 

43.9 

40.7 

47.7 

48.4 

44.1 

35.3 

46.8 

47.6 

44.7 

37.2 

41.9 

48.1 

42.9 

43.0 

Car 

CGW 

30000 

Car 

SFRD  12646 

Location 

Location 

Bulb 
No. 


Fruit   temperature   top   box   grapes,    1st   stock   ne.xt   end   of   car,   center 

row. 
Fruit  temperature  of  bottom  bo.x  grapes,  8th  stack,  center  row. 
Fruit  temperature  top  box  grapes,  4th  stack,  center  row. 
Fruit    temperature    top   box     grapes,    1st   stack    next    end    of   car,    center 

row. 
Fruit  temperature  top  box  grapes,   1st  stack  next  end  car,  center  row. 
I-'niit  temperature  bottom  box  grapes.  4th  stack,  center  row. 
I'riiil  temperature  top  box  grapes,  8th  stack,  center  row. 
l-ruit  temperature  bottom  box  grapes,  12th  stack,  center  row. 


Bulb 

No. 

3. 

Fruit 

4, 

Fruit 

5. 

Fruit 

6. 

Fruit 

row 

7. 

Fruit 

8. 

Fruit 

9, 

Fruit 

11. 

Fruit 

temperature  top  box  grapes,   11th  stack,  center  row. 
temperature  bottom   box   grapes,   7th  stack,  center  row. 
temperature  top  box  grapes,  4th  stack,  center  row. 
temperature  bottom  box    grapes,    1st    stack,   next  bulkhead,  center 

temperature  top  box  grapes,  1st  stack  next  bulkhead,  center  row. 
temperature  bottom  box  grapes,  4th  stack,  center  row. 
temperature  top  box  grapes,  7tb  stack,  center  row. 
temperature   bottom   box   grapes,    11th   stack,   center   row. 


in  the  bunkers  of  SFRD  12646  and  4,275  lb.  of  ice  in  the 
tanks  of  CGW  30000.  The  small  amount  of  ice  furnished 
CGW  30000  as  compared  to  the  total  ice  tank  capacity  (6,300 
lb.)  was  due  to  the  poor  manner  in  which  this  car  was  iced 
at  that  point.  No  salt  was  used  in  either  car  at  any  time 
during  the  test.  After  the  initial  icing  both  cars  were  for- 
warded to  the  warehouse  of  the  T.  H.  Peppers  Company  at 
Lodi,  Cal.,  via  the  Central  California  Traction  Company, 
where  they  were  loaded  on  October  8. 

The  loading  of  the  cars  commenced  at  8  a.  m.  and  was 
completed  at  2:30  p.  m.  The  ends  of  both  test  cars  in  which 
the  electrical  thermometers  were  located  were  loaded  first. 

Temperature  readings  by  means  of  mercury  thermometers 
during  the  loading  period  showed  that  the  grapes  were  at  a 
temperature  of  59  deg.  F.  in  both  cars. 

Car  SFRD  12646  was  loaded  with  1,050  standard  crates 
of  grapes,  weight  29,400  lb.,  10  layers  high,  5  rows  wide  and 
11  stacks  long  in  the  end  in  which  the  electrical  thermome- 
ters were  located,  and  10  stacks  long  in  the  opposite  end. 
Car  CGW  30000  was  loaded  with  1,072  standard  crates  of 
grapes,  weight  30,016  lb.,  9  layers  high,  5  rows  wide  and  12 
stacks  long  in  the  end  in  which  the  thermometers  were  lo- 
cated, and  11  and  12  stacks  long  in  the  opposite  end.  In  both 
test  cars  the  regulation  center  bracing  for  grape  cars  was  used 
to  prevent  the  load  shifting  in  transit. 

Both  cars  were  sealed  at  2:30  p.  m.,  at  which  time  initial 
temperature   readings   of   the    electrical    thermometers    were 


furnished  at  each  icing  station  en  route,  as  well  as  the  total 

amounts  furnished: 

CGW  30000  SFRD   12646 

Location  Date  Total  ToUl 

amount,  amount,  amount,  amount, 

lb.               lb.  lb.             lb. 

Stockton,     Cal Oct.     7,   1919  4,275  4,275  10,500  10,500 

Stockton,    Cal Oct.     8,   1919  1,710  5,985  1,995  13,495 

Bakersfield,     Cal Oct.     9,  1919  2,550  8,535  1,950  14,445 

Needles,   Cal Oct.   10,   1919  1,300  9,835  1,750  16,195 

Winslow,     Ariz Oct.   12,   1919  1,100  10,935  1,100  17,295 

Belen,    N.    M Oct.    13,   1919             400  11,335  700  17,995 

Qovis,  N.   M Oct.   13,  1919            800  12,135  550  18,545 

Waynoka,    Okla Oct.   14.   1919  1,250  13,385  1.000  19,545 

-Argentine.    Kans Oct.    16,   1919  2,000  15,385  1,700  21,245 

Corwith  Yards.  Chicago,  ^^  ««fl,r 

111 Oct.   18,   1919            500  15,885  1,100  22.345 

The  cars  left  Lodi,  Cal.,  at  3:15  p.  m.  October  8  and 
arrived  at  Corwith  Yards,  Chicago,  at  1 :  15  a.  m.  October  18, 
thus  making  the  total  time  for  the  2,470  mile  trip,  9  days, 
9  hrs.  and  55  min.,  or  an  average  speed  of  11.0  miles  per 
hour. 

After  the  cars  arrived  at  Corwith  Yards  on  the  morning 
of  October  18  no  further  temperature  observations  were 
taken.  Cars  were  moved  to  the  Twenty-first  street  yards  of 
the  Santa  Fe,  where  the  electrical  thermometer  equipment  was 
removed.  The  cars  were  held  at  the  yards  for  consignee's 
order  and  for  inspection  of  the  fruit  by  the  consignee's  in- 
spectors, Santa  Fe  inspectors  and  inspectors  of  the  Inspec- 
tion Senace,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Bureau  of 
Markets. 
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General  Results 

As  shown  by  the  table,  the  total  amount  of  ice  furnished 
for  SFRD  12646  was  22,345  lb.  and  for  CGW  30,000 
was  15,885  lb.,  a  difference  of  6,420  lb.,  or  28.8  per  cent  in 
favor  of  CGW  30000.  Both  cars  had  the  ice  tanks  filled  to 
the  same  capacity  at  the  final  re-icing  at  Corwith  Yards,  as 
at  the  initial  icing  at  Stockton.  The  total  amount  of  ice 
melted  in  each  is  the  difference  between  the  total  amount  of 
ice  furnished  in  transit  and  the  initial  icing.  This  gives 
11,845  lb.  melted  in  SFRD  12646  and  11,610  lb.  melted  in 
CGW  30000,  or  an  ice  rate  of  47.2  lb.  per  hr.  for  SFRD 
12646  and  46.3  lb.  per  hr.  for  CGW  30000. 

In  the  end  ice  tank  car  it  was  necessary  to  keep  the  bunk- 
ers full  of  ice  in  order  to  secure  proper  refrigeration,  as  the 
ice  in  the  lower  portion  of  the  bunkers  afforded  very  little,  if 
any,  effective  refrigeration;  the  car  equipped  with  overhead 
ice  tanks  had  all  of  the  ice  located  so  as  to  create  refrigera- 
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in  tlie  bottom  and  top  layers  of  car  SFRD  12646  was  5.6 
deg.  F.  The  maximum  difference  was  14.3  deg.  F.,  and  the 
average  difference  was  8.6  deg.  F.  The  maximum  difference 
occurred  early  in  the  test  while  the  temperature  of  the  fruit 
was  being  reduced. 

The  marked  uniformity  in  the  temperature  of  the  fruit  in 
car  CGW  30000  demonstrated  a  uniform  circulation  of  refrig- 
erated aid  throughout  the  entire  load.  The  temperature  of 
bulb  No.  2  (not  given  in  Table  I)  in  SFRD  12646,  located 
six  inches  below  the  ceiling  at  the  geometric  center  of  the 
car,  fluctuated  considerably  and  was  affected  more  by  the  out- 
side air  temperatures  than  any  other  thermometer.  This  fluc- 
tuation was  due  to  the  heat,  passing  through  the  roof  of  the 
car,  affecting  the  air  furthest  from  the  ice  tanks.  Due  to 
the  location  of  the  ice  in  the  car  equipped  with  the  overhead 
refrigeration  system,  any  heat  passing  through  the  roof  of 
the  car  must  have  been  prevented  from  reaching  the  load  by 
its  immediate  absorption  by  the  ice  in  the  overhead  tanks. 

At  the  time  the  fruit  was  loaded  its  temperature  was  59 
deg.  F.  At  the  time  the  car  was  sealed  the  average  tempera- 
ture of  the  fruit  in  the  top  layer  of  CGW  30000  was  58.0 
deg.  F.  and  in  the  bottom  layer  56.6  deg.  F.     The  tempera- 
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Fig.  3.     Cross  Section  of  Car  C.  G.  W.-30000 

tion,  thus  making  it  possible  to  carry  less  ice  and  yet  obtain 
the  same  temperature. 

The  chart  in  Fig.  5  is  plotted  from  the  average  of  fruit 
temperatures  taken  at  the  bottom  and  top  layers  of  fruit. 
Bulbs  number  3,  5,  7  and  9  were  averaged  to  show  the  fruit 
temperatures  of  the  top  layer;  bulbs  number  4,  6,  8  and  11 
were  used  for  averaging  the  fruit  temperatures  in  the  bottom 
layer.  This  chart  and  the  data  in  Table  I,  giving  the  tem- 
perature comparisons  in  both  cars,  show  that  at  times  there 
was  no  difference  in  the  temperature  of  the  fruit  in  the  bot- 
tom and  top  layers  of  car  CGW  30,000;  that  the  maximum 
difference  was  1.4  deg.  F.,  and  the  average  difference  was 
0.4  deg.  F. 

The  minimum  difference  in  the  temperatures  of  the  fruit 
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ture  in  the  top  layer  of  SFRD  12646  was  59.8  deg.  F.  and 
m  the  bottom  layer  52.0  deg.  F.  This  shows  that  the  fruit 
m  the  bottom  layer  of  the  latter  car  had  cooled  7.0  deg.  F.; 
while  the  fruit  in  the  top  layer  had  increased  0.8  deg.,  that 
the  fruit  in  the  top  and  bottom  layers  of  CGW  30000  was 
cooled  1.0  deg.  and  2.4  deg.,  respectively.  At  destination 
the  average  fruit  temperature  of  the  top  layer  in  CGW  30000 
was  38.9  deg.  F.  and  the  bottom  layer  38.5  deg.  F.,  a  differ- 
ence of  0.4  deg.  In  SFRD  12646  the  average  temperature 
at  destination  in  the  top  layer  was  41.6  deg.  F.  and  in  the 
bottom  layer  36.0  deg.  F.,  a  difference  of  5.6  deg. 

The  top  layer  of  fruit  throughout  the  test  averaged  47  7 
deg.  F.  for  SFRD  12646  and  44.7  deg.  F.  for  CGW  30000, 
or  3.0  deg.  lower  in  car  CGW  30000  than  SFRD  12646.' 
The  temperature  at  the  lower  layer  in  SFRD  12646  is  af- 
fected by  the  cold  air  coming  directly  off  the  ice,  which 
accounts  for  the  lower  temperatures  of  this  layer. 

The  bottom  layer  of  fruit  throughout  the  test  avera^^ed 
44.3  deg.  F.  for  CGW  30000  and  39.1   deg.  F.  in  SFRD 
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12()4().  or  .S.2  (lot;,  louvr  in  SFkl)  I  _'(.!()  tlian  CCW  .U)000. 
No  ft'tVct  wa.s  noticed  in  tlic  temperatures  throughout  the 
lo;id  in  t'GW  .UKKIO  when  the  .side  w;ill  air  passages  were 
tMtlier  Moiked  or  left  open. 

Icing  in  Transit 

In  constructing  car  CGW  30,000  with  the  improved  over- 
head icing  .system  .several  changes  were  made  in  order  to 
secure  ma.ximum  refrigeration  and  uniform  circulation 
throughout  the  car.  The  car  had  previously  been  ecjuippcd 
with  six  hatches,  and  they  were  not  altered  to  instal  the  six 
overhead  ice  tanks.  The  hatches  were  not  originally  designed 
to  he  used  with  the  ice  tanks,  as  finally  in.stalled  in  the  car, 
and  difficulty  was  encountered  during  the  test  in  icing  the 
car;  considerable  more  time  was  required  to  properly  ice  this 
ca  rthan  the  other  test  car  equipped  with  end  ice  tanks. 

The  objectionable  feature  in  icing  this  car  can  be  overcome 
by  using  tanks  setting  transversely  and  lengthening  the  hatch- 


Markets,  U.  S.    iJipartniint  of  .\griculturc,  are  as   follows; 

Sl'RI)  12646 — Stock  well  packed,  highly  colored,  and 
presents  attractive  api)earance;  a  few  mouldy  berries  scattered 
through  toj)  half  of  load,  as  noted  above  (top  five  layers 
crates,  balance  of  load  practically  no  decay).  Impossible  to 
in.spect  entire  car  without  unloading;  certificate  restricted  to 
one  stack  crates  next  iiracing,  each  end  of  car.  Temperature 
top  of  door  46  deg.  F.,  bottom  42  (leg.  F. 

CGW  30000 — Decay  in  this  car  slightly  in  excess  of  that 
in  car  SFKD  12,646.  Stock  well  packed,  highly  colored,  a 
few  scattered  mouldy  berries,  showing  very  good  api)earance. 
Impossible  to  inspect  entire  car  without  unloading;  certificate 
restricted  to  one  stack  crates  next  bracing,  each  end  of  car. 
A  few  mouldy  berries  scattered  throughout  most  crates,  also 
many  berries  showing  slight  mould  at  stems.  Temperature 
at  top  of  door  42  deg.  F.,  bottom  40  deg.  F. 

It  does  not  seem  that  the  consignee  would  have  diverted 
CGW  30,000  to  New  York  and  unloaded  SFRD  12,646  if  the 
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Fig.  5.     Range  of  Temperature  and  Ice  Furnished  During  Refrigeration  Test 


ways,  so  that  each  tank  can  be  iced  from  two  hatchways. 
The  'construction   and   insulation   of   CGW   30000  with  the 
overhead  ice  tanks  are  shown  in  Figs.  1,  2  and  3. 
Inspection  at  Chicago 

Three  separate  inspections  of  the  grapes  in  the  two  test 
cars  were  made  at  the  yards  of  the  Santa  Fe  by  consignee's 
inspectors,  by  Santa  Fe  inspectors  and  by  government  inspec- 
tors of  the  Inspection  Service,  Bureau  of  Markets,  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture. 

The  consignee's  inspection  report  showed  that  the  grapes 
in  SFRD  12646  were  decayed  and  moulded  much  more  than 
those  in  CGW  30000,  the  difference  in  the  quality  of  the 
orapes  in  the  two  cars  being  great  enough  to  cause  the  con- 
signee to  unload  those  in  SFRD  12646  at  Chicago  and  to 
divert  CGW  30000  on  to  the  New  York  market. 

The  Santa  Fe's  inspection  report  showed  "slight  decay 
and  mould  in  CGW  30000  some  decay  and  mould  in  SFRD 
12646,  four  crates  in  top  layer  near  doorway  slightly  wet, 
apparently  caused  by  leak  from  roof."  These  statements 
indicate  that  the  grapes  in  CGW  30000  were  in  better  con- 
dition than  those  in  SFRD  12646  and  corresponds  to  the 
condition  found  by  the  consignee's  inspectors. 

The  reports  from  the  Inspection  Service  of  the  Bureau  of 


inspection  as  shown  by  government  inspectors  had  been  true. 
The  temperatures  shown  by  the  government  inspection  report 
at  the  door  was  4  deg.  lower  at  the  top  in  CGW  30,000  than 
in  SFRD  12,646  and  2  deg.  lower  at  the  floor  of  the  car, 
notwithstanding  their  claim  of  there  being  less  decay  in 
SFRD  12,646. 

The  four  crates,  "slightly  wet,"  referred  to  in  the  Sapta 
Fe  inspection  report,  resulted  from  condensed  moisture  drip- 
ping from  four  baffle  supporting  bolts  which  were  not  prop- 
erly protected. 

Conclusion 

1.  Car  CGW  30,000,  equipped  with  overhead  ice  tanks, 
was  furnished  with  28.8  per  cent  less  ice  than  car  SFRD 
12,646,  equipped  with  end  ice  tanks. 

2.  At  times  there  was  no  difference  in  the  temperature  of 
the  fruit  in  the  top  and  bottom  layers  of  car  CGW  30,000; 
the  maximum  temperature  difference  was  1.4  deg.;  the  aver- 
age temperature  difference  was  0.4  deg. 

3.  The  minimum  temperature  difference  of  the  fruit  in 
the  top  and  bottom  layers  of  car  SFRD  12,646  was  5.6  deg.; 
the  maximum  temperature  difference  was  14.3  deg.;  the 
average  temperature  difference  was  8.6  deg. 

4.  The  fruit  in  the  top  layer  of  CGW  30,000  through- 
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out  the  test  averaged  44.7  deg.  F.  and  that  in  SFRD  12,646 
averaged  47.7  deg.  F.,  or  3.0  deg.  higher  than  in  the  same 
layer  of  CGW  30,000. 

'5.  The  fruit  in  the  bottom  layer  of  CGW  30000  through- 
out the  test  averaged  44.3  deg.  F.  and  that  in  SFRD  12,646 
averaged  39.1  deg.  F.,  or  5.2  deg.  lower  than  in  the  same 
layer  of  CGW  30,000. 

6.  The  temperatures  in  test  car  CGW  30,000  showed  that 
the  air  circulation  was  practically  uniform  throughout  the 
entire  load,  giving  substantially  uniform  temperatures  in  all 
the  crates  of  grapes. 

7.  The  temperature  in  test  car  SFRD  12,646  showed  that 
the  air  circulation  was  not  uniform  throughout  the  load, 
causing  an  extremely  wide  variation  of  temperatures  in  the 
grapes  in  the  bottom  and  top  layers. 

8.  The  time  required  for  icing  CGW  30,000  was  consider- 
ably greater  than  SFRD  12,646,  but  by  changing  the  design 
of  the  ice  tanks  and  hatches  practically  the  same  time  would 
be  required  for  icing  both  cars. 

9.  The  condition  of  the  grapes  in  CGW  30,000  was  much 
better  than  in  SFRD  12,646,  the  percentage  of  decayed 
grapes  running  much  higher  in  SFRD  12,646  than  in  CGW 
30,000. 

10.  Consignee's  inspection  reports  on  the  condition  of  the 
grapes  in  the  two  test  cars  upon  arrival  in  Chicago  war- 
ranted them  forwarding  CGW  30,000  on  to  the  New  York 
market  and  in  unloading  those  in  SFRD  12,646  on  the  Chi- 
cago market. 

11.  The  inspection  report  on  the  condition  of  the  grapes 
in  the  test  cars  upon  arrival  in  Chicago,  as  made  by  the 
Inspection  Service  of  the  Bureau  of  Markets,  U.  S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  was  superficial,  since  only  one  stack  of 
crates  in  each  end  of  car  was  inspected,  and  was  contradic- 
tory to  the  other  reports,  both  of  which  showed  less  decay  in 
CGW  30,000  than  in  SFRD  12;646. 

12.  On  the  whole,  the  test  showed  the  performance  of 
CGW  30,000  to  be  superior  to  SFRD  12,646,  since  it  used 
less  ice,  gave  a  substantially  uniform  temperature  throughout 
the  entire  car  and  carried  the  load  in  better  condition  than 
the  other  car. 

The  amount  of  this  saving  attributa1:>le  to  the  overhead  ice 
bunker  and  the  amount  due  to  other  differences  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  cars  could  not  be  determined.  The  insula- 
tion in  both  cars  was  practically  the  same,  but  car  CGW 
30,000  was  equipped  with  floor  racks,  which  permitted  a  free 
circulation  of  air,  resulting  in  a  more  uniform  temperature 
throughout  the  car  than  is  possible  without  the  floor  racks. 
Additional  tests  with  both  cars  identical  in  construction, 
except  for  the  ice  bunkers,  would  doubtless  give  very  valu- 
able data  and  lead  to  greater  economy  in  refrigeration  in 
railroad  cars. 

This  test  was  made  by  G.  J.  Congdon,  supervisor  fuel  and 
refrigeration,  Chicago  Great  Western,  and  witnessed  by 
Lester  W.  Collins,  mechanical  engineer.  Refrigerator  Heater 
&  Ventilator  Car  Company,  St.  Paul,  Minn.  The  test  was 
made  possible  through  the  co-operation  of  the  shippers,  T.  H. 
Peppers  Co.;  consignee,  Crutchfield,  Woolfolk  &  Clore;  the 
officials  and  employees  of  the  Santa  Fe  Refrigerator  De- 
spatch Co.,  and  the  Santa  Fe  Railroad.  The  Bureau  of 
Markets,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington, 
D.  C,  loaned  sufficient  electrical  thermometer  equipment  for 
conducting  the  test. 


A  Distinguished  Service  Medal  has  'been  conferred  on  Max 
Thelen,  now  director  of  the  Division  of  Liquidation  Claims 
of  the  Railroad  Administration,  for  his  services  in  the  War 
Department  from  June  14,  1918,  to  January  15,  1919,  in  con- 
nection with  the  supervision  of  war  contracts.  He  was  ap- 
pointed as  surveyor  of  contracts  and  later  held  various  other 
offices  in  the  department  in  connection  with  contracts. 


Freight  Traffic  Conditions  in  the  West 

THE  PRESENT  CONDITION  of  freight  traffic  in  the  West 
is  one  entirely  dependent  upon  the  ability  of  carriers 
east  of  Chicago  to  accept  and  move  commodities. 
The  congested  condition  of  practically  every  important  ter- 
minal between  New  York  City  and  Chicago  has  necessitated 
the  application  of  stringent  orders  and  embargoes  which, 
however,  have  afforded  only  temporary  relief  in  that,  as 
soon  as  they  have  been  lifted  or  modified,  the  congestion 
has  again  become  acute. 

The  Chicago  Terminal  Situation 

A  description  of  the  situation  existing  at  each  of  the  ter- 
minals lying  between  New  York  City  and  Chicago  would 
necessarily  be  merely  a  repetition  of  facts  and  figures,  the 
cause  for  which  would,  in  all  cases  be  similar,  i.e.,  the 
inability  of  connections  to  accept  and  move  accumulated  ton- 
nage. In  addition,  it  is  probably  true  that  the  condition 
at  each  of  these  terminals  is  analogous  to  the  situation  ex- 
isting at  Chicago,  where  a  large  part  of  the  interchange  be- 
tween western  and  eastern  carriers  is  made.  In  turn,  a 
description  of  the  situation  existing  at  Chicago  gives  the 
reasons  for  such  freight  congestion  as  now  prevails  on 
roads  west  of  that  point. 

The  daily  interchange  capacity  of  the  Chicago  terminal 
is  approximately  50,000  cars  a  day.  During  the  month  of 
January,  1920,  the  number  of  cars  interchanged  daily  through 
this  terminal  varied  between  30,500  and  50,000,  depending 
largely  upon  weather  conditions.  As  compared  with  Janu- 
ary, 1919,  the  daily  record  for  the  same  month  of  this  year 
shows  that,  with  few  exceptions,  the  number  of  cars  inter- 
changed daily  has  consistently  exceeded  last  year's  record 
by  from  6,000  to  10,000  cars.  During  Februar)',  1920,  the 
total  daily  interchange  in  the  Chicago  terminal  has  mounted 
until  it  has  at  times  exceeded  the  total  capacity  of  the  ter- 
minal, and  at  no  time  during  the  present  month  has  the 
total  number  of  cars  interchanged  dropped  below  42,500 
each  day.  When  compared  with  the  high  daily  record  of 
41,000  cars  interchanged  in  the  Chicago  terminal  during 
the  month  of  February,  1919,  this  record  is  clearly  indicative 
of  the  situation  existing  at  the  present  time. 

Other  records  recently  compiled,  showing  the  number  of 
cars  on  hand  in  the  Chicago  terminal  for  ea.stbound  move- 
ment, are  even  more  indicative  of  the  existing  situation,  due 
entirely  to  the  inability  of  eastern  carriers  to  accept  and  move 
traffic.  On  February  16,  1920,  there  were  12,936  cars  in 
the  Chicago  terminal  awaiting  eastbound  movement.  Since 
Februar}'  1,  the  average  accumulation  of  cars  at  this  point 
awaiting  movement  east,  has  been  between  12,000  and 
14,000.  This  accumulation  would  require  at  least  48  hours 
to  move  if  all  incoming  freight  was  to  be  stopped,  inas- 
much as  the  average  number  of  cars  handled  eastound  from 
Chicago  daily  is  approximately  6,000. 

The  westbound  movement  in  the  Chicago  terminal  is  be- 
ing moved  currently,  but  to  capacity,  both  in  movement  and 
car  supply,  according  to  Chicago  traffic  officers. 

The  Northwestern  Region 

In  general  there  is  at  present  no  acute  congestion  in  the 
Northwestern  region,  with  the  exception  of  that  existing  in 
the  Chicago  terminal.  The  situation  at  other  terminals  in 
this  region  is,  however,  analogous  to,  and  dependent  upon, 
the  situation  at  Chicago,  and  varies  in  common  with  the 
amount  of  accumulation  at  the  latter  point.  Indicative  of 
the  condition  in  general  are  the  figures  compiled  by  North- 
western regional  officers  for  February  14.  On  that  date 
there  were  6,469  cars  delayed  over  48  hours  on  account  of  the 
inability  of  carriers  to  receive  and  move  this  tonnage.  This 
is  approximately  the  daily  average  which  has  existed  for  the 
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past  >i.\  wook,^.  'I  o  tlii.s  numl)i'r  of  cars  .slioiild  al.so  1)C 
added  2,046  cans  delayed  on  account  of  formal  enilxirgocs, 
and  2.33b  cars  ilolayed  over  48  hours  on  account  of  the 
inability  of  conncction.s  to  accept  and  move  them. 

Other  terminals  in  the  Northwestern  region,  such  as  St. 
Paul,  Minn.,  Minneapolis  and  J3uluth,  which  have  expe- 
rienced more  or  less  congestion  during  the  period  of  govern- 
ment control,  are  now  reiK)rting  that  ])ractically  all  traffic 
is  being  handled  currently,  i)Ut  that  any  further  conges- 
tion in  connecting  lines  will  undoubtedly  result  in  a  serious 
tie-up  at  these  points. 

It  can  readily  l)e  seen  that  the  entire  freight  situation  in 
die  Nortiiwestern  region  is  dependent  upon  the  condition 
existing  at  temiinals  further  east,  the  condition  of  which 
varies  with  the  freight  traffic  situation  in  the  Chicago  ter- 
minal, which  in  turn  depends  upon  the  ability  or  inability  of 
eastern  carriers  to  accept  and  move  the  traffic  offered. 

The  Central  Western  Region 

Unfortunately  no  compilations  have  been  made  for  the 
Central  Western  region  such  as  have  been  prepared  for  the 
Northwestern  region.  Traffic  officers  of  the  region,  however, 
state  that,  in  general,  there  has  been  little  serious  accumu- 
lation of  freight,  and  such  accumulation  as  has  been  noticed 
has  been  due,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Northwestern  region,  to 
the  inability  of  eastern  roads  to  accept  and  move  traffic. 
The  terminal  situation  at  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  and  at  St.  Louis 
has  been  watched  very  closely,  and  although  no  serious  ac- 
cumulations have  resulted,  more  or  less  congestion  has  been 
prevalent  for  some  time.  At  Kansas  City  the  situation  has 
been  exceptionally  tense  for  approximately  two  months,  and 
at  St.  Louis  the  inability  of  the  Wabash  to  accept  additional 
tonnage  has  resulted  in  a  similar  condition.  Embargoes 
on  through  traffic  routed  via  the  Ft.  Worth  &  Denver  City, 
have  been  in  effect  since  December,  1919.  These  embargoes 
were  placed  because  of  the  congested  condition  of  the  West 
Texas  lines,  in  turn  the  result  entirely  of  the  extraordi- 
nary development  of  the  Western  Texas  oil  fields.  The 
placing  of  embargoes  on  through  traffic  routed  via  the  Gulf, 
Colorado  &  Santa  Fe,  and  the  Texas  &  Pacific  through 
Sweetwater,  Tex.,  has  also  resulted  in  a  certain  amount  of 
accumulation  on  lines  in  the  Central  Western  region,  thesf 
embargoes  likewise  being  due  to  the  rapid  extension  of  oil 
operations  in  Texas  and  the  resultant  heavy  traffic  in  oil 
and  oil-well  supplies.  Practically  all  of  the  transcontinental 
lines  in  the  Central  Western  region  have  reported  excep- 
tionally heavy  traffic  although  they  have  been  able  to  handle 
this  traffic  without  serious  terminal  congestion. 

The  Southwestern  Region 

Tenninal  congestion  in  the  Southwestern  region  has  been 
principally  confined  to  roads  operating  in  and  tributary 
to  the  newly  developed  Texas  oil  fields.  This  condition 
has  necessitated  the  placing  of  embargoes  on  many  of  the 
roads  in  Texas,  and  as  a  result,  has  caused  accumulations 
of  freight  to  occur  at  many  of  the  smaller  terminals.  The 
exceptionally  heavy  cotton  crop  produced  in  Texas  during 
the  past  year  has  also  resulted  in  a  certain  amount  of  con- 
gestion, but  this  is  being  rapidly  cleared  owing  to  energetic 
steps  taken  by  both  Railroad  Administration  officers  and 
shippers. 

Causes  of  Congestion 

The  fundamental  reason  for  this  situation  has  been,  and 
will  continue  to  be  the  enormous  increase  in  the  tonnoge  of 
commodities  offered  to  the  railroads  for  movement.  In  the 
Northwestern  region  alone,  the  number  of  cars  loaded  daily 
has  increased  3,000  over  the  records  established  for  last  }ear, 
and  the  total  number  of  cars  handled  daily  has  increased 
appro.ximately    20,000.      This   cause   has   been   abetted    by 


periods  of  extremely  bad  weather,  especially  in  the  South- 
western region,  where  heavy  rains  have  .seriously  damaged 
road-beds  and  greatly  reduced  the  efficiency  of  the  existing 
carriers.  Throughout  all  of  the.se  regions,  every  effort  has 
been  made  to  use  the  existing  facilities  to  the  greatest  ex- 
tent possible,  and  the  latitude  in  diversions  and  joint  ar- 
rangements existing  under  unified  (ontrol  have  Ixien  employed 
to  the  utmost.  However,  with  all  of  these  aids,  the  accumu- 
lations at  various  points  have  not  l)een  dispelled,  although 
they  have  Ijeen  reduced.  It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  without 
the  co-operative  machinery  existting  at  present,  it  will  be 
harder  to  eliminate  congestion  at  many  points. 

The  situation  throughout  the  West  in  general  is  tense. 
Practically  every  railroad  and  terminal  is  now  o|)erating  to 
its  maximum  capacity,  and  many  have  exceeded  all  previous 
records  for  the  amount  of  tonnage  handled.  It  lan  readily 
be  seen  that  the  conditions  existing  at  all  temiinals  in  the 
West  will  immediately  become  critical  if  any  further  con- 
gestion arises  at  Chicago  or  east  of  that  point. 


Brown's  Discipline  on  the 

Canadian  Pacific 

ONE  uF  THE  ROADS  on  which  the  regulations  for  the  ad- 
ministration of  discipline  without  suspension  are  car- 
ried out  in  a  very  systematic  way  is  the  Canadian 
Pacific;  and  the  monthly  "Educational  bulletin"  contains 
much  instructive  matter.  Usually,  as,  indeed,  ig  inevitable, 
in  the  nature  of  the  case,  the  notes  concerning  derherits  are 
much  more  numerous  than  those  of  the  opposite  character; 
but  the  bulletin,  for  December  last,  issued  by  J.  J.  Scully, 
general  superintendent  of  the  Algoma  district,  starts  off  with 
nine  commendatory  items.     Some  of  these  we  quote: 

[..  Kennedy,  conductor;  B.  F.  Daniels,  engineer;  W.  J.  Miller,  fireman; 
M.  McCnaig,  trainman;  E.  B.  Tremblay,  10  merit  marks  for  good  services 
rendered  in  getting  tire  off  engine  and  getting  engine  and  train  into  clear 
at  Hurkett,  for  Trans-Canada  train,  thereby  reducing  delay. 

C.    Ciirrie,    conductor;    W.    Connaushton,    engineer,    twenty    merit    marks: 

At  washout  at    while  pinned  in  engine  in  water  of  Lalce  Ramsay, 

told  men  around  them  to  leave  them  alone  until  they  had  flagged  a  west- 
bound   freight    train. 

L.  Fournier.  fireman.  20.  After  going  down  with  engine  in  washout 
rendered  verv  valuable  first  aid  assistance  to  men   pinned  in   engine. 

William  Bain,  trainman;  A  R.  Edwards,  trainman,  ten,  for  firing  engine 
on  freight  train  over  greater  portion  of  sub-division,  when  fireman  owing 
to   fatigue  was  unable  to  do  so. 

M.  Souliers,  trainman,  20,  for  cxtraordiriary  promptness  and  energy  dis- 
played in  going  to  flag  train  after  he  had  been  thrown  out  of  engine  going 
into    w-ashout. 

G.  Tapping.  Trainman,  IS,  for  prompt  and  eiKcient  action  in  getting 
Coolies  out  of  damaged  coach  and  directing  their  movements  to  shelter; 
temperature   47   below. 

William  Smith,  trainman,  10.  for  refusing  reward  offered  by  passenger — 
circumstances  being — trainman  found  purse  containing  large  amount  of 
money  and  had  it  returned  to  passenger. 

Some  of  the  demerits  are  of  interest;  for  example: 

Car  inspector,  five,  for  placing  soft  coal,  instead  of  hard  coal,  in  sleeping 
car   on   passenger   train,    rtsultins;  in    discomfort   to   passengers. 

Call  boy,  20,  for  improper  delivery  of  commercial  telegram,  after  being 
instructed  how  to  deliver  it- 
Conductor.  30,  for  not  pettin"  new  clearance,  knowing  the  one  he  had 
was  incorrect  as  to  next  train  ahead,  also  exceeding  speed  limit  and  allow- 
ing front  end  brakeman  to  ride  in  van. 

Fireman,  five,  for  failing  to  read  clearance  and  orders  when  on  freight 
tram. 

Eneineer.  40  marks  and  reduced  to  fireman  for  one  year;  violation  of 
Rule  93,  resulting  in  rear  collision. 

Operator,  five,  for  allowing  freight  train  to  leave  his  station  without 
ascertaining   if  train   ahead   had   reached   next   station. 

Trainman,  ten,  for  riding  in  van  instead  of  engine,  when  front  end 
brakeman   on  freight  train. 

Trainman,  20,  for  taking  passenger  back  to  the  observation  car  on  pas- 
senger train,,  when  said  passenger  had  no  right  to  be  there 

One  incident  made  the  subject  of  a  special  paragraph,  was 
as  follows: 

While  whistle  on  locomotive  of  a  passenger  train  was  being  sounded  for 
hiijhw-ay  crossing,  valve  stuck  open  and  could  not  be  closed.  Train  Tlag- 
paeeman  V.  Lanthier,  having  a  whistle  in  baggage  car  being  shipped  under 
value  label,  immediately  produced  it  and  engineer  S.  E.  Kennedv  dumped 
ipnrtion  of  his  fire,  banked  remaining  part^  cooled  engine  and  removed  the 
defective  whistle  and  applied  the  whistle  from  the  baggage  car.  He  was 
given  valuable  assistance  in  this  effort  by  engineer  S.  .Adams,  who  was 
travelling  as  passenger  on  train.  As  a  result  of  the  good  judgment  and 
commendable  effort  "made  by  these  men  the  engine  was  able  to  take  train 
tliroush   to  terminal  with   only  twenty-four  minutes  delay. 
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Calling-On  Signals,  Telephones, 

and  Track-Circuit  Control 

TH1-:  LAST  ACciDEXT  BULLETIN  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  Bulletin  71,  dated  November  29, 
(noticed  in  the  Raikmy  Age,  February  (?)  contains 
a  report  on  a  rear  collision  of  eastbound  trains  which  oc- 
curred on  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  at  West  Philadelphia 
on  January  18,  1919,  giving  details  of  the  cause  of  the  col- 
lision not  before  made  public ;  and  we  print  below  a  synopsis 
of  the  report,  embracing  numerous  facts  of  interest  to  signal 
engineers  and  operating  officers. 

In  this  collision  a  freight  train  ran  into  a  passenger  train 
and  it  resulted  in  the  death  of  one  employee  and  the  injury 
of  six  employees  and  four  passengers. 

"This  accident  was  caused  by  a  calling-on  signal,  which 
had  been  displayed  at  caution  for  a  previous  engine,  being 
left  in  the  caution  position;  by  the  failure  of  the  engine- 
man  of  the  passenger  train  to  operate  his  train  under  abso- 
lute control  as  required  by  the  rules  and  dictated  by  good 
judgment  under  the  exceptional  circumstances  which  existed 
at  the  time;  and  by  failure  to  provide  adequate  flag  pro- 
tection. .  .  .  Some  of  the  automatic  block  signals  are 
semiautomatic,  operated  from  interlocking,  plants.  JO  and 
NR  signal  stations  are  located  a  mile  apart,  west  and  east, 
respectively,  of  the  New  York  &  Pittsburgh  subway  (an 
under  passage  for  eastbound  crossing  the  route  of  south- 
bound trains).     The  western  approach  to  the  subway  is  a 
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Collision  of  January  18,  1919 

tunnel,  and  the  point  of  accident  was  in  the  subway  about 
200  ft.  east  of  the  eastern  portal  of  the  tunnel  on  an  in- 
creasing curve  to  the  left,  the  maximum  curvature  of  which 
is  six  degrees.  At  the  point  of  collision  the  grade  is  1.72 
per  cent  ascending  for  eastbound  trains.  The  weather  at 
the  time  was  cloudy. 

"The  trains  involved  were  eastbound  freight  extra  928, 
engine,  46  loaded  cars  and  two  helper  engines,  and  east- 
bound  passenger  No.  20,  engine  and  five  cars.  The  freight 
train  had  left  Enola,  Pa.,  at  9  o'clock  the  night  before  and 
had  been  on  the  road  about  14  hours.  It  passed  JO  at  10:40 
A.  M.  with  helper  engine  1965  at  the  rear.  It  parted  and 
had  to  have  help;  and  engine  327,  running  with  tender 
ahead,  passed  JO  at  11:15  a.  m.,  and  stopped  for  the  signal 
west  of  the  tunnel.  On  getting  the  calling-on  signal,  the 
engineman  called  in  his  flagman  and  proceeded  cautiously 
to  find  the  rear  of  extra  928.  When  the  rear  of  engine  1965 
was  seen  and  a  coupling  made,  the  flagman  went  back  into 
the  tunnel  with  a  red  flag  and  a  red  light.  He  did  not  have 
torpedoes  or  fusees  with  him  and  stated  that  there  were 
none  on  the  engine.  The  tunnel  was  filled  with  steam  and 
smoke  and  he  could  not  see.  When  he  heard  a  train  com- 
ing through  the  tunnel  he  ran  toward  it,  signaling  and  call- 
ing, and  threw  lii?  lantern  at  the  engine,  but  failed  to  at- 
tract attention. 

"Passenger  No.  20  passed  JO  at  ll:29i<  a.  m.,  and 
passed  the  flagman  of  engine  327  a  short  time  later.  The 
engineman  of  No.  20  was  not  aware  of  the  train  ahead  until 
he  emerged  from  the  tunnel,  when  he  heard  a  shout  and 
immediatelv  applied  the  brakes  in  emergency,  but  too  late 
to   avert   the   collision,    which    occurred    at   about    11:31    or 


11:32  a.  m.  Employees  said  that  the  speed  of  No.  20  was 
not  more  than  10  miles  an  hour  but  it  was  probably  in  excess 
of  tluit  rate.  The  three  engines  were  considerably  damaged, 
and  the  cajjoose  was  practically  destroyed. 

"The  signals  on  this  line  are  of  the  3-position,  upper 
(luadrant,  semaphore  type.  NR  signal  station  is  a  modem 
])hint,  well  installed  and  maintained.  The  interlocking 
marliine  is  of  the  electric  type.  All  functions  are  straight 
electric  except  signal  8-R,  which  is  electropneumatic.  This 
signal  is  located  at  the  west  end  of  the  subway  about  3,070 
feet  west  of  NR  signal  station  and  out  of  sight  of  signal- 
men. The  bottom  arm  of  this  signal,  8-Rb,  is  known  as  a 
hanger  or  'calling-on'  signal;  normally  it  is  operated  as  a 
semi  automatic  signal,  being  controlled  by  track,  line,  and 
local  circuits.  A  push-button  arrangement  is  provided  where- 
b}'  the  track-circuit  control  feature  may  be  eliminated; 
when  the  block  is  occupied,  signal  8-Rb  can  be  placed  in 
the  caution  position  by  the  signalman  by  moving  lever  8  to 
the  right  and  pressing  a  push  button,  which  is  then  un- 
covered. Signal  8-Rb  remains  in  the  45-degree  position, 
irrespective  of  the  condition  of  the  block,  until  lever  8  is 
restored   to  normal   position. 

"A  train  approaching  signal  8-R  and  finding  it  in  stop 
liosition  is  required  under  the  rule  to  ascertain  the  cause 
b\'  telephone  and  fill  out  a  clearance  card  by  direction  of 
the  signalman  if  necessary.  In  order  to  avoid  making  out 
these  cards,  it  has  been  customary  for  the  signalman,  when 
notified  of  a  train  west  of  or  at  signal  8-R,  to  place  signal 
8-Rb  in  the  caution  position  by  means  of  the  push-button  de- 
vice. This  action  has  the  eft'ect  of  nullifying  the  track  cir- 
cuit control  over  the  signal  and  authorizes  a  train  to  pro- 
ceed at  low  speed  and  enter  the  block,  though  already  oc- 
cupied. Operating  in  connection  with  signal  8-Rb  are  sev- 
eral light  indicators;  one  of  these,  located  in  front  of  the 
director,  is  extinguished  when  an  approaching  train  reaches 
the  home  signal  at  JO;  a  red  light  on  the  machine  is  dis- 
played when  signal  8-Rb  has  moved  from  the  horizontal 
position;  and  when  a  train  enters  the  block  controlled  by 
signal  8-Rl)  a  white  light  on  the  machine  is  extinguished; 
when  a  train  has  passed  or  cleared  signal  8-R,  the  indi- 
cator in  front  of  the  director  is  illuminated. 

"When  JO  reported  No.  20,  NR  asked  where  it  was,  and, 
on  being  told  'down  here,'  which  indicated  that  it  was  near 
the  west  portal  of  the  tunnel,  he  put  lever  8  back  so  as  to 
restore  signal  8-Rb  to  the  stop  position;  but  No.  20  had 
already  passed  that  signal.  The  passenger  train  received 
a  caution  indication  at  the  signal  near  JO. 

Discussion 

"It  is  apparent  from  the  investigation  of  this  accident 
that  several  factors  were  involved,  and  that  it  might  have 
been  averted  by  any  one  of  several  employees.  In  the  fol- 
lowing statement  of  cause  and  discussion,  these  features 
are  considered  in  sequence  and  not  necessarily  in  the  order 
of  relative  importance. 

"The  investigation  disclosed  that  the  calling-on  signal  was 
left  in  the  caution  position  for  about  10  minutes  after  en- 
gine 327  passed  it.  This  engine  passed  JO  at  11:15  a.  m., 
was  delayed  about  five  minutes  at  signal  8-R,  and  had 
passed  through  the  tunnel  and  stood  coupled  to  the  rear 
of  extra  928  some  seven  or  eight  minutes  before  the  colli- 
sion occurred.  The  signalman  at  NR  block  station  was 
familiar  with  the  schedule  of  train  No.  20  and  means  were 
available  for  him  to  ascertain  whether  that  train  was  on 
time.  Under  the  circumstances  no  indication  could  be  re- 
ceived that  engine  327  had  passed  signal  8-R,  but  under 
the  rules,  it  was  the  duty  of  the  signalman  to  restore  signal 
8-Rl)  to  normal  or  stop  position  after  allowing  a  reasonable 
time  for  the  movement  of  the  light  engine  which  had  been 
authorized,  and  in  anv  event  it  was  imperative  that  he 
should  do  so  before  the  arrival  of  No.   20.     His  failure  to 
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rosturi'  tliat  signal  to  normal  L)cforc  No.  20  pas.sod  it  icsultcd 
in  that  train  ai.co|>ling  a  signal  which  was  not  intcndctl  to 
be  displayed  lor  it.  Had  this  signuhuan  proiHTly  perlonned 
his  duty  in  this  inst;mce,  tlic  accident  would  undoubtedly 
have  Ixrn  averted. 

"In  view  of  tlie  signal  indication  received,  as  well  as  the 
fact  that  the  view  in  the  tunnel  was  totally  obscured  by 
steam  and  smoke,  the  engineman  of  train  No.  20  should 
have  reduced  the  speed  of  his  train  to  a  ver}'  low  rate  and 
should  have  proceeiled  only  when  he  was  certain  that  his 
train  was  absolutely  under  control.  Had  the  speed  of  his 
train  upon  emerging  from  tlie  tunnel  been  as  low  as  was 
claimed,  the  distance  of  150  or  200  feet  to  the  point  of  col- 
lision would  j)rol)ably  have  been  sufficient  to  bring  the  train 
to  a  stop.  It  is  evident  that  the  sjxrd  of  train  No.  20  ex- 
ceeded that  authorized  by  tiie  signal  and  rules  as  well  as 
tliat  permitted  by  good  judgment  of  an  experienced  engine- 
man,  and  it  is  believed  for  that  reason  that  the  direct 
responsibility  for  tliis  accident  rests  primarily  upon  the  en- 
gineman, Had  he  fully  complied  with  the  signal  and  the 
rule,  and  exercised  good  judgment  under  the  circumstances, 
the  accident  would  not  have  occurred,  notwithstanding  the 
failure  of  the  signalman  promptly  to  restore  the  signal  to 
normal  position. 

''The  conductor  and  engineman  of  engine  327  are  also  at 
fault  for  failing  to  see  that  adequate  flag  protection  was 
afforded  their  engine.  Under  the  circumstances,  the  con- 
ductor should  have  instructed  his  flagman  to  remain  at  the 
western  portal  of  the  tunnel  and  hold  all  trains  until  re- 
called. The  rules  also  require  that  the  engineman  and  con- 
ductor must  know  that  their  locomotive  is  supplied  with 
all  signals  necessary.  The  investigation  developed  that 
engine  327  was  not  supplied  with  all  materials  required  to 
provide  necessary  flag  protection. 

"The  flagman,  being  an  experienced  employee,  should  have 
remained  at  the  western  portal  of  the  tunnel  without  in- 
structions; and  he  is  also  at  fault  for  not  knowing  that 
the  proper  flagging  materials  were  at  hand. 

"As  is  evidenced  by  the  occurrence  of  this  accident,  the 
push-button  feature  of  signal  8-Rb  introduced  a  source  of 
possible  danger.  The  direct  lever  control  of  a  signal  in  that 
location  is  considered  by  no  means  good  practice,  and  this 
was  one  of  the  controlling  conditions  which  rendered  this 
accident  possible.  It  is  noted  that  since  the  accident,  meas- 
ures have  been  taken  to  eliminate  the  unsafe  condition  dis- 
closed; the  push-button  arrangement  has  been  discontinued, 
thereby  eliminating  the  calling-on  feature  of  that  signal." 


Railroads  Assert  Post  Office 

Department  Evades  Mail  Pay  Order 

FRED  H.  Wood  and  other  attorneys  for  the  Railway  Mail 
Pay  Committee,  representing  the  railroads,  have  filed 
with  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  a  petition 
alleging  that  instructions  and  rulings  with  reference  to  the 
transportation  of  mail  by  railroads,  issued  by  the  second 
assistant  postmaster  general  to  become  effective  on  March  1, 
are  in  conflict  with  the  order  issued  by  the  commission  re- 
cently m  the  railway  mail  pay  case,  and  the  commission  is 
asked  to  issue  a  ruling.  It  is  stated  that  on  or  about  Feb- 
ruary 11  the  second  assistant  postmaster  general  issued  a 
book  of  instructions  and  rulings  for  the  application  of  the 
space  system  of  authorization  and  payment  for  the  trans- 
portation of  mails  purporting  to  give  effect  to  the  newly 
established  rules  of  the  commission  and  superseding  previous 
instructions  and  rulings. 

The  carriers  allege  that  these  rulings  are  in  certain  re- 
spects, set  forth  in  detail  in  the  petition,  in  conflict  with 
the  order,  and  also  that  in  certain  respects  new  rulings  have 


been  established  enlarging  the  duties  or  affecting  the  pay  of 
the  carriers  without  authority  of  the  order  of  the  commis- 
sion, 'i'he  carriers  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  histructions 
are  ])lainiy  in  conflict  with  the  order,  Ijut  the  ruling  is  asked 
in  order  that  the  matter  may  be  detennined  in  an  orderly 
and  .seemly  way.  The  printii)al  point  complained  of  is  that 
the  dc'ijartment's  order  in  effect  provides  for  changes  in  the 
S])ace  authorizations  en  route  without  regard  to  the  aljility 
of  the  railroad  to  reduce  the  consi.st  of  the  train,  whereas  it 
is  contended  that  the  commission's  order  is  i)lainly  intended 
only  to  permit  the  discontinuance  of  authorizations  after  the 
department  has  no  further  use  for  the  car,  and  that  this  is 
accomplished  by  discontinuing  the  authorization  for  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  space  and  immediately  substituting  an  au- 
thorization for  a  lesser  amount  of  space. 

The  commission  said  in  its  decision  that  when  a  full  car 
needed  over  part  of  a  run  and  less  space  is  needed  over  the 
remaining  part  of  the  run  it  is  not  just  that  the  railroad 
company  should  receive  no  pay  for  the  wasted  space  involved 
in  the  extra  service.  As  an  example  there  is  cited  a  case 
testified  to  at  the  hearing  before  the  commission.  On  Boston 
&  Maine  train  No.  53,  running  from  Boston  to  Groveton, 
N.  H.  a  60-foot  R.  P.  O.  car  is  authorized  from  Boston 
to  Plymouth,  124  miles,  where  the  authorization  is  reduced 
to  a  30-foot  apartment  car  as  far  as  Wells  River,  43  miles 
further.  There  it  is  again  reduced  to  a  15-foot  apartment 
car  from  Wells  River  Junction  to  Whitefield  Junction.  "To 
make  the  change  and  perform  the  transfer,"  the  petition 
says,  "would  delay  the  train  40  minutes,  miss  the  connections 
at  junction  points  further  on,  and  thereby  delay  passengers 
and  mail  for  connecting  trains,  6^/2  hours  for  one  connec- 
tion, 5  hours  for  another,  and  9  for  a  third  cormection.  The 
resulting  delay  to  the  mail  would  be  so  serious  that  the  rail- 
road company  was  informed  that  if  it  made  the  changes  in 
equipment  theoretically  contemplated  by  the  authorization  its 
mail  would  be  diverted." 

It  is  stated  that  the  rule  proposed  by  the  department  would 
have  prevented  the  second  change  from  a  30-foot  apartment 
car  to  a  15-foot  apartment  car,  but  would  have  preserved 
the  first  change  at  Plymouth  from  a  60-foot  R.  P.  O.  car  to 
a  30-foot  apartment,  Plymouth  being  the  point  at  which  the 
delay  specified  would  be  encountered.  The  rule  established 
by  the  commission,  it  is  contended,  would  give  the  railroad 
company  pay  for  the  full  round  trip  of  the  car  run  for  the 
60-foot  car  actually  set  apart  and  devoted  to  the  mail  for 
the  whole  run,  and  this  is  the  pay  the  railroad  company 
should  in  justice  receive. 

"As  long  as  such  practices  are  possible,"  the  petition  says, 
"the  space  basis  can  never  be  an  equitable  basis  of  pay.  It 
is  a  mere  quibble  to  say  that  a  change  from  a  60-foot  R.  P.  O. 
car  to  a  30-foot  apartment  car,  or  from  a  30-foot  to  a  15-foot 
apartment  car  is  a  discontinuance  of  an  R.  P.  O.  or  apart- 
ment car  authorization  and  the  substitution  of  another." 

It  is  also  alleged  that  the  postmaster  general  has  ruled 
that  the  order  of  the  commission  providing  for  separate  pay 
for  side  and  terminal  service  is  not  applicable  for  the  period 
between  November  1,  1916,  and  March  1,  1920,  which,  it  is 
charged,  is  a  misinterpretation  of  the  commission's  decision. 


A  NUMBER  OF  TESTS  WERE  M.^^DE  recently  on  the  Southern 
Pacific  for  the  purpose  of  determining  whether  superheater 
locomotives,  equipped  with  10,000-gal.  tenders,  can  handle 
full-tonnage  trains  between  Mecca,  Cal.,  and  Niland  (a  dis- 
tance of  47  miles),  and  between  Niland  and  Yuma,  Ariz., 
(adistance  of  59  mlies),  without  the  use  of  water-cars.  The- 
hauling  of  water-cars  over  this  stretch  of  desert  is  continued 
at  a  large  yearly  expense  and  notwithstanding  the  many  at- 
tempts made  to  locate  water  and  establish  water  stations,  no 
satisfactory  supply  has  yet  been  discovered.  The  results  of 
the  tests  have  not  yet  been  made  public. 


Labor  Leaders  Fight  the  Esch-Cummins  Bill 

Congressmen  Resent  Apparent  Attempt  to  Dictate  to  Them. 
Subordinate  Officials  Go  on  Record 


THE  campaign  of  tlie  railroad  labor  organizations  and 
the  American  Federation  of  Labor  to  defeat  the  Esch- 
Cummins  bill  by  threatening  the  political  future  of 
Congressmen  who  vote  for  it,  in  the  hope  that  a  failure  of 
;the  bill  might  prevent  the  return  of  the  railroads  on  March  1 , 
was  given  a  new  impetus  when  they  learned  of  the  new 
labor  provisions  of  the  bill,  providing  for  practically  com- 
pulsory arbitration,  although  without  penalties,  by  a  board 
on  which  the  public  would  have  a  one-third  representation. 

A  conference  with  members  of  Congress  for  the  purpose 
of  planning  the  final  fight  against  the  bill  was  in  progress 
when  they  learned  of  the  new  provisions  for  the  settlement 
•of  wage  disputes.  The  railroad  labor  leaders  then  went 
into  conference  with  the  officers  of  the  American  Federation 
•of  Labor,  and  on  February  19  another  meeting  was  held  in 
the  office  building  of  the  House  of  Representatives  at  the 
•call  of  Representative  Nolan  of  California,  which  was 
attended  by  most  of  the  recognized  spokesmen  for  labor 
among  the  Representatives.  The  call  for  the  meeting  was 
so  worded,  however,  as  to  bring  out  a  number  of  Congress- 
men who  could  not  be  so  classed,  and  led  to  a  lively  con- 
troversy. The  meeting  was  held  in  the  caucus  room,  and 
Representative  Sanders  of  Indiana  charged  that  members 
of  Congress  had  been  called  into  caucus  by  organized  labor 
to  be  dictated  to  on  the  railroad  bill  "in  order  to  foist  gov- 
ernment ownership  upon  the  countr}'."  When  it  was  ex- 
plained there  had  been  some  misunderstanding,  and  the 
chairman  of  the  meeting  asked  how  many  had  attended  with 
the  understanding  that  a  caucus  was  to  be  held,  about  twenty 
of  the  Representatives  rose.  President  Gompers  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor  replied  to  Mr.  Sanders,  say- 
ing: "Samuel  Gompers  has  not  been  very  much  an  advocate 
•of  government  ownership.  Turn  back  the  railroads,  but 
leave  the  railroad  men  unfettered." 

According  to  press  reports  of  the  meeting,  Mr.  Gompers 
read  an  abstract  of  a  telegram  which,  he  said,  according, 
to  information  conveyed  to  him,  had  been  sent  out  by 
Alfred  P.  Thom,  counsel  for  the  Association  of  Railway 
Executives,  saying  that  the  only  difference  between  the  anti- 
strike  clause  of  the  Cummins  bill  and  the  new  provisions 
adopted  by  the  conferees,  was  that  in  the  former  a  penalty 
could  be  imposed  by  a  jury,  while  in  the  latter  an  injunc- 
tion method  would  be  followed  and  a  penalty  fixed  and 
assessed  by  a  court  in  contempt  proceedings. 

On  the  following  day  Mr.  Thom  issued  a  statement  deny- 
ing he  had  sent  any  such  telegram  or  had  said  anything 
that  could  be  construed  into  the  slightest  foundation  for  Mr. 
'Gompers'  statement. 

A  memorial  to  Congress  was  read  at  the  meeting,  which 
contained  an  argument  against  the  railroad  bill,  but  par- 
ticularly against  the  new  labor  provisions,  which  were 
:attacked  bitterly.  Individual  members  of  Congress  also  have 
been  deluged  with  telegrams  and  letters  protesting  against 
the  bill. 

Memorial  to  Congress 

In  the  memorial  objection  was  made  to  the  provisions  of 
the  bill  giving  the  "subordinate  officials"  the  same  recogni- 
tion as  employees  and  particularly  to  the  provision  which 
authorizes  the  labor  adjustment  boards  to  consider  disputes 
on  petition  of  100  unorganized  employees,  as  well  as  upon 
the  application  of  any  organization  of  employees  or  subor- 
•dinate  officials.     An  abstract  of  the  memorial  is  as  follows: 


"Railroad  employes  never  have  and  do  not  now  seek  to  be 
treated  as  a  privileged  class,  but  we  ask  and  expect  just  and 
equitable  treatment  and  the  continuation  of  our  unalienable  right 
to  have  an  equal  voice,  representation,  and  vote  in  any  tribunal 
created  by  law  or  mutual  agreement  which  is  to  establish  by  its 
decisions  the  compensation  we  are  to  receive  for  our  efforts  and 
the  working  conditions  under  which  our  services  must  be  ren- 
dered. One-tenth  of  the  population  of  the  United  States  is  rep- 
resented by  the  railway  employees.  We  render  the  service  on 
which  the  life  of  the  nation  depends.  We  have  a  dual  interest 
to  conserve,  interest  as  citizens,  and  our  interest  as  the  great 
human  force  that  makes  possible  this  essential  service.  As  citi- 
zens and  railway  employees,  we  protest  against  the  adoption  of 
the  pending  railroad  bill,  and  as  ground  for  our  protest  we  show : 

"First. — That  the  pending  bill  violates  in  its  provisions  the 
fundamental  principles  of  American  government.  The  people 
of  the  United  States  have  retained  to  themselves  certain  elements 
of  sovereignty  of  which  they  may  not  be  deprived  by  the  act  of 
any  legislative  body. 

"These  powers  reserved  to  the  people  in  the  various  Bills  of 
Rights  were  by  the  framers  of  the  Constitution  held  to  be  in- 
violate and  against  federal  invasion.  The  proposed  railroad 
bill,  by  guaranteeing  to  investors  in  railways  a  minimum  return 
of  6  per  cent,  thus  conferring  upon  railway  corporations  and  the 
holders  of  railway  securities  particular  and  exclusive  privileges 
'distinct  from  those  of  the  community'  were  privileges  not  based 
upon  the  'consideration  of  services  rendered  to  the  public' 

"It  has  been  the  policy  of  our  government  to  regulate  charges 
for  public  services  by  prescribing  maximum  rates  above  which 
no  demand  could  be  made  of  the  public  for  the  services  rendered. 
Such  are  the  constitutional  provisions  of  most  of  the  states 
under  whose  sovereignty  railway  charters  are  now  held. 

"Competition  was  relied  upon  to  keep  rates  down,  upon  regu- 
lation to  prevent  their  becoming  extortionate.  It  is  proposed  that 
we  now  abandon  that  theory.  This  act  denies  to  the  public  the 
benefit  of  competition,  the  public  to  pay  6  per  cent,  not  as  the 
compensation  for  services  rendered  the  public,  but  upon  a  value 
of  their  properties  as  determined  by  an  administrative  body. 
Heretofore,  it  has  always  been  held  that  the  basis  upon  which 
compensation  was  to  be  received  must  be  judicially  determined. 
The  rate  of  compensation  to  be  allowed  was  the  subject  of  legis- 
lative determination.  By  this  act  we  would  abandon  these  estab- 
lished procedures  and  make  both  the  rate  and  base  questions  of 
administration  beyond  the  power  of  judicial  review  and  beyond 
the  control  of  legislative  sanction. 

"By  this  bill  the  government  which  we  have  instituted  for  the 
com.mon  good  is  prostituted  to  establish  the  private  interests  of 
holders  of  railway  securities  as  a  class,  giving  to  them  a  first 
lien  upon  the  property  of  the  country  at  the  expense  of  all  other 
citizens,  investors,  producers,  and  consumers.  This  is  an  in- 
tolerable subversion  of  the  principles  of  American  government, 
an  abandonment  of  government  for  the  common  good,  the  estab- 
lishment of  government  for  private  interest,  special  privileges, 
and  class  benefits. 

"Under  the  provisions  of  paragraph  1,  Section  304,  the  labor 
group  representing  the  em.pldyees  and  subordinate  officials  are 
to  nominate  not  less  than  six  nominees,  but  under  the  provisions 
of  paragraph  5,  Section  300.  no  nominations  can  be  made  until 
after  the  commission  has  held  hearings  and  promulgated  the 
method  of  procedure  for  making  such  nominations.  Under  the 
provisions  of  Section  305,  nominees  must  be  selected  within  30 
days  after  the  passage  of  this  act.  No  provision  is  made  that 
will  require  the  commission  to  promulgate  regulations  in  suf- 
ficient time  to  permit  the  employees  to  comply  with  Section  305. 

"Paragraph  5,  Section  300.  also  proposes  that  the  commission 
shall  be  required  to  define  (within  the  meaning  of  the  act)  the 
class  or  rank  of  's'.ibordinate  officials'  who  shall  come  under  the 
provisions  of  the  act.  This  provision  in  conjunction  with  para- 
graph 1,  Section  304,  and  Section  305,  grants  special  considera- 
tion and  recognition  to  a  class  of  employees,  now  eligible  to  the 
respective  organizations,  on  an  equal  footing  with  the  recognized 
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.staiul:ir(l  iiiKani/atiinis,  yei  tlu-y  conipiise  less  llwui  5  per  cent 
111  tlu'  tiii;»l  railroail  eniployci-s.  This  special  consideration  also 
perinils  a  siluaiiuii  lo  arise  that  could  result  in  the  aiii)ointment 
of  three  '.sulmrdinate  ollieials,'  three  rcpreseiitaiives  of  liie  car- 
riers likewise  'subordinate  ollicials,'  and  three  members  con- 
stituting the  public  group,  as  the  constituent  members  of  the 
Railroad  I^bor  Hoard— a  labor  board  without  a  representative 
of   the   l.'tXI.tKX)  organized  railroad   workers  on  it. 

"Sections  301  and  303  establish  a  method  of  procedure  which, 
if  followed,  will  destroy  all  discipline  and  lead  to  chaos,  for  the 
following  reasons: 

"(,1)  It  permits  and  encoinai;es  the  employees  to  disregard 
existing  agreeineii's  and  iniiu  e.staljlished  orderly  methods  of 
procedure. 

"(,2)  It  provides  that  any  group  of  employees  in  excess  of 
100  may  initiate  a  movement  within  one  recognized  class,  in 
each  of  the  respective  recognized  classes,  on  any  one  railroad,  or 
on  all  of  the  railroads,  and  this  may  be  duplicated  by  dividing 
the  respective  classes  by  100,  multiplying  the  total  number  of 
railroads,  carried  to  a  logical  conclusion,  it  could  be  possible 
to  have  approximately  20,000  groups  of  not  less  than  100  em- 
ployees presenting  requests,  on  say,  16.S  trunk  lines,  nu  two  of 
the  requests  being  the  same. 

"(3)  b'ailure  to  designate  and  treat  wnih  the  standard  recog- 
nized organizations  representing  approximately  95  per  cent  of 
all  the  employees,  can  be  construed  to  mean  nothing  less  than 
that  the  i)rovisions  of  this  .^ct  are  primarily  based  upon  a  de- 
tcrminati'm  to  annul  existing  agreeinents  and  destroy  the  or- 
ganizatioi!S  which  negotiated  ihcni. 

"Sec.  302:  'Railroad  Boards  of  Labor  Adjustment  may  be 
established  by  agreement  between  any  carrier,  group  of  carriers, 
or  the  carriers  as  a  whole,  and  any  employees  or  subordinate 
officials  of  carriers,  or  organization  or  group  of  organizations 
thereof.' 

"This  section  confirms  the  analysis  of  Sections  301  and  303, 
in  that  it  permits  and  encourages  the  formation  of  Labor  Ad- 
justment Boards  for  groups  of  employees  by  units  of  not  less 
than   100. 

"With  the  above  in  mind  it  is  well  to  note  Section  306  (a) 
and  (b).  Section  (b)  provides  that  the  original  inembers  of  the 
labor  board  for  each  group  shall  be  appointed  for  three,  two 
and  one  year  terms,  respectively.  Section  (a)  provides  that  an 
appointee  must  give  up  his  rights  as  a  member  of  the  organiza- 
tion of  his  craft  except  insurance,  pension  or  other  benefit  fund. 
Men  in  the  organized  labor  movement  competent,  by  their  long 
years  of  experience  and  training,  to  deal  with  the  questions 
evolving  upon  a  board  of  the  character  contemplated,  cannot  be 
expected  to  relinquish  an  association  representing  their  life's 
work,  lo  accept  a  position,  under  the  provisions  above  cited.' 

"Paragraphs  <a)  and  (b),  Section  306,  in  conjunction  with 
other  citations  made,  but  reinforce  an  already  justified  con- 
clusion, that  the  provisions  of  this  act  were  never  intended  to 
serve  as  an  instrument  to  preserve  or  promote  harmonious  re- 
lations between  railroad  labor  and  the  carriers.  These  pro- 
visions practically  insure  the  nomination  and  appointment  of 
nine  members,  six  of  whom  can  be  fairly  said  to  represent  in- 
terests other  than  labor,  and  three  representing  the  employers. 

"Wc  direct  special  attention  to  paragraph  (b)  Section  307. 
By  a  careful  analysis  it  will  be  seen  that  the  labor  board  may, 
upon  its  own  initiation,  set  aside  any  agreement  entered  into 
between  carriers  and  its  employees,  if  in  its  opinion  the  agree- 
ment involves  increases  in  wages  or  salaries  which  would  neces- 
sitate increase  in  freight  and  passenger  rates.  It  is  possible 
under  such  proceedings  to  prevent  any  increases  in  pay  for  rail- 
road employees  regardless  of  what  the  circumstance  may  be._ 

"W'e  also  direct  particular  attention  to  Section  312.  While 
railroad  labor  is  guaranteed  against  a  reduction  of  wages  under 
this  act  prior  to  September  1,  1920,  yet  neither  the  interests  of 
the  public  or  labor  are  safeguarded  after  that  date.  On  the 
other  hard,  capital  is  gnar?nteed  a  minimum  return  of  Syi  per 
cent,  leaving  both  the  public  and  labor  at  the  mercy  of  capital 
after   September  1,  1920. 

"As  railway  employees,  we  submit  that  the  pending  bill  in  the 
particulars  above  enumerated  is  destructive  of  our  constitutional 
privileges  and  liberties. 

"The  pending  bill  in  its  provisions  under  Title  3,  deprives 
citizens  employed  upon  railways  of  this  inviolate  right  to  enjoy 
gains  of  their  own  industry.  The  returns  to  capital  are  fixed 
upon  an  arbitrary  bas'S.  the  rate  which  the  public  must  pay  and 
wases  which   labor  must  receive  must  accommodate  themselves 


!o  ihis  liasis  lixefl  for  ea|iital.  This  ad  makes  (  ongress  predomi- 
nant. It  makes  the  public  and  labor  subservient  to  capital.  For 
these  reasons  herein  set  forth  and  many  others,  wc  request  and 
respectfully  urge  that  the  bill  be  defeated  in  its  entirety." 

Congressmen  Object  to  Threats  of  Labor  Leaders 

.Vpparcntly  the  liiriateiiiim  attitii(h-  of  the  iai-or  leaders 
and  tlie  character  of  the  statemcnlb  tiiey  um(1  in  their  final 
desperate  efforts  to  attack  the  bill  reacted  against  them  and 
'  auscd  them  to  lose  some  su[)i)ort  during  the  la.st  few  days, 
as  men  lieretoforc  inclined  to  be  friendly  to  lalwr  were 
forced  by  tlic  .spectacular  character  of  laljor's  drive  against 
the  bill  to  take  a  position  antagonistic  to  the  unions,  lest  it 
be  said  they  were  Ijeing  dictated  to.  The  conference  Tliurs- 
day  evening,  which  many  attended  under  an  apprehension 
that  it  was  to  be  a  party  caucus,  aroused  considerable  resent- 
ment at  the  Capitol,  and  many  were  willing  to  lielieve  that 
a  trick  had  Ijccn  played  for  the  purjx)se  of  getting  out  as 
many  Congressmen  as  possible  to  hear  the  threats  against 
those  who  should  vote  for  the  bill. 

An  account  of  the  meeting  was  given  in  the  House  on  the 
following  day  l)y  Representative  Blanton  of  Texas,  as  fol- 
lows : 

"In  the  past  Congress  and  Washington  have  seen  some 
remarkable  Republican  caucuses.  We  have  had  in  Con- 
gress during  its  past  history  some  ver>'  remarkable  Demo- 
cratic caucuses,  if  you  please.  But  never  until  last  night,  in 
the  whole  history  of  this  Congress  and  the  Nation,  have  we 
ever  had  before  what  is  known  strictly  as  a  Gompers  caucus 
of  Congressmen,  if  you  please.  Why,  yesterday  every 
Congressman,  Republican  or  Democrat,  who  voted  for  what 
is  known  as  the  Anderson  amendment  had  his  office  rung 
up,  and  his  secretary  was  told  that  the  Congressman  should 
appear  that  night  in  the  House  caucus  room,  as  Mr. 
Gompers  was  going  to  address  the  members — not  the  ones 
who  voted  against  the  Anderson  amendment;  they  were  not 
so  honored.  Yesterday's  newspapers  told  us  that  Mr. 
Gompers  would  give  us  his  ultimatum  on  the  railroad  bill. 
But  not  a  single  Democrat  and  not  a  single  Republican  who 
voted  against  the  Anderson  amendment,  now  commonly 
called  "the  organized-labor  amendment,"  was  invited  to  this 
caucus.     Blood  was  put  on  his  door  and  he  was  skipped. 

"And  the  most  remarkable  thing  about  this  Gompers- 
congressional  caucus  was  that  when  telephoning  the  sum- 
mons to  members  yesterday,  if  they  happened  to  be  Repub- 
licans, they  were  then  told  that  the  affair  was  going  to  be  a 
Republican  caucus,  while  if  they  happened  to  be  Democrats 
they  were  told — at  least  a  number  of  them — that  it  was  to 
be  a  Democratic  caucus,  because  when  that  question  was 
raised  last  night  in  the  caucus — I  was  not  there,  but  some 
of  my  Gompers  friends  told  me — several  Congressmen  stood 
up  who  are  Democrats  and  said  that  they  had  been  in- 
formed it  was  to  be  a  Democratic  caucus,  and  a  number  of 
Republican  Congressmen  stood  up  and  said  that  they  were 
told  it  was  to  be  a  Republican  caucus.  A  caucus  for  what? 
To  hear  Mr.  Gompers  deliver  his  final  orders  and  tell 
Congressmen  what  they  should  do  in  respect  to  the  railroad 
bill  when  it  is  voted  on  Saturday." 

"Subordinate  OfKcials"  Protest 

The  statements  made  in  the  labor  memorial  regarding 
"subordinate  officials"  brought  an  immediate  response  in 
the  form  of  another  memorial  from  the  officers  of  the  Amer- 
ican Train  Despatchers'  Association,  the  International  Asso- 
ciation of  Railroad  Supervisors  of  Mechanics,  International 
Association  of  Railroad  Storekeepers,  National  Order  of 
Railroad  Claim  Men,  Railway  Traveling  Auditors'  Associa- 
tion, Roadmasters'  and  Supervisors'  Association,  and  the 
Railroad  Yardmasters  of  America,  in  which  they  took  par- 
ticular exception  to  the  statement  that  their  representative? 
would  be  representatives  of  the  companies. 
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"This  is  a  cliarge,"  says  the  memorial,  "that  cannot  be 
supported  by  them,  and  one  which,  if  they  had  taken  any 
trouble  to  inform  themselves,  and  had  wanted  to  act  in  any 
spirit  of  fairness  and  honesty,  would  not  have  been  made. 
It  is  a  charge  that  we,  the  accredited  representatives  of  the 
so-called  subordinate  officials,  wish  most  emphatically  to 
deny,  and  we  will  assert  that  the  constituents  of  these  repre- 
sentatives of  the  'standard  organizations'  will  aid  us  in  the 
denial. 

"The  very  suggestion  that  the  labor  board  even  might  be 
so  constituted  as  to  exclude  the  95  per  cent  of  railroad  labor 
is  an  insult  to  the  one  man  who  has  the  personnel  of  the 
board  in  charge,  namely  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
.  and  an  insult  to  every  member  of  the  Senate,  by  implying 
that  they  would  indorse  the  personnel  of  a  board  selected 
in  such  a  discriminatory  manner.  It  reveals  a  suspicion  of 
organized  government  worthy  of  the  soviet  system  of  Russia, 
but  having  no  place  in  the  affairs  of  this  government  of 
ours." 

These  organizations,  or  some  of  them,  had  inspired  and 
supported  the  amendment  to  the  Cummins  bill  introduced 
by  Senator  Spencer  to  provide  a  special  adjustment  board 
for  subordinate  officials.  This  was  vigorously  opposed  by 
the  Grand  Order  of  Supervisors  of  Railroads,  which  objected 
to  being  treated  as  a  labor  union.  As  redrafted,  the  labor 
provisions  of  the  bill  do  not  create  any  boards  of  adjust- 
ment, but  authorize  their  creation  by  voluntary  agreement 
between  railroads  and  other  organized  or  unorganized  em- 
ployees or  subordinate  officials. 

The  representatives  of  the  railroad  unions  that  had  called 
on  the  President  regarding  their  wage  demands  went  to  the 
White  House  again  on  Saturday,  before  the  bill  was  passed, 
and  left  a  letter,  signed  by  Timothy  Shea,  B.  M.  Jewell  and 
E.  V.  Manion,  protesting  against  the  plan  for  the  settlement 
of  wage  disputes  proposed  by  the  bill  as  unsatisfactory,  and 
also  a  copy  of  the  memorial  addressed  to  Congress.  The 
letter  said  in  part: 

"At  a  meeting  of  the  chief  executive  officers  of  all  the 
railroad  labor  organizations,  to  whom  you  addressed  your 
letter  of  February  13,  held  Wednesday  evening,  February 
18,  to  discuss  the  labor  section  of  the  railroad  bill,  the 
undersigned  committee  was  appointed  and  duly  authorized 
to  prepare  and  submit  our  criticisms,  resulting  from  a 
thorough  analysis  of  the  labor  provisions  of  the  act,  and  to 
protest  against  the  provisions  of  the  act  wherein  it  provides 
for  a  minimum  guaranteed  return  of  5  J/2  per  cent  based  on 
the  aggregate  value  of  the  property  of  the  carriers. 

"We  resjjectfully  submit  and  urge  that  you  give  careful 
consideration  to  the  attached  copy  of  a  memorial  presented 
to  the  members  of  Congress  yesterday  setting  forth  in  detail 
our  criticisms  and  protests  thereof. 

"In  our  analysis  of  the  labor  provisions  of  the  act  we 
have  set  forth  reasons,  coupled  with  our  years  of  practical 
application  and  experience  in  negotiating  wage  adjustments 
which  to  us  seem  sufficient  to  warrant  the  definite  conclusion 
that  the  Congress  has  not  proposed  a  method  of  procedure 
acceptable  at  any  time  and  entirely  inadequate  to  meet  the 
present  situation. 

"We  feel  sure  that  you  can  agree  with  us  to  the  extent 
that  there  is  little  likelihood  that  Congress  will  be  able  to 
reach  an  agreement  tliat  will  insure  a  prompt  disposition  of 
the  question.     By  order  of  the  chief  executives." 

The  passage  of  the  bill  aroused  a  storm  of  resentment 
among  the  labor  leaders  in  Washington.  In  addition  to  the 
large  number  that  have  been  in  the  city  in  connection  with 
the  wage  conferences  and  for  the  purpose  of  lobbying  against 
the  bill  about  2,800  delegates  of  the  IS  railroad  labor  or- 
ganizations began  a  series  of  meetings  on  Monday  to  consider 
the  President's  proposal  for  the  settlement  of  their  wage  de- 
mands, and  it  was  decided  on  Tuesday  to  submit  a  memorial 


to  tlie  President  asking  him  to  veto  the  bill.  The  memorial 
was  to  be  drafted  by  Timothy  Shea,  E.  J.  Manion  and  B.  M. 
Jewell,  who  constituted  the  committee  that  called  on  the 
President  regarding  the  wage  question. 

The  passage  of  the  bill  over  the  protest  of  labor  also  gave 
a  new  purpose  to  the  political  campaign  instituted  by  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor  to  defeat  for  re-election  every 
member  of  Congress  who  has  voted  in  opposition  to  the 
wishes  of  labor,  and  the  first  official  communication  sent  out 
on  the  new  campaign  stationery  of  the  "American  Federation 
of  Labor  Non-Partisan  Political  Campaign  Committee"  was 
issued  on  Tuesday  in  the  form  of  a  call  for  simultaneous 
meetings  of  a]l  central  labor  bodies  on  March  22  for  the 
appointment  of  committees  of  five  "able  and  devoted  mem- 
bers" to  "manage  the  local  non-partisan  political  campaign 
in  each  district  in  accord  with  the  national  committee."  By 
this  means  it  is  expected  to  create  an  organization  that  will 
be  able  to  carry  the  fight  into  every  district,  and  the  rail- 
road question  is  to  be  made  a  predominant  issue.  Glenn  E. 
Plumb  also  announced  that  the  Plumb  Plan  League  would 
participate  in  the  campaign  and  "work  to  elect  a  government 
ownership  Congress." 


More  Work  for  the 

Interstate  Commerce  Commission 

Washington,   D.   C. 

WHEN  the  Esch-Cummins  bill  becomes  a  law,  which 
under  its  terms  will  be  at  midnight,  February  29, 
unle^^s  the  President  should  postpone  or  withhold 
liis  signature,  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  will  enter 
upon  another  stage  of  its  history,  with  a  new  program  of 
powers,  duties  and  responsibilities  before  it  v;hich  not  only 
promise  plenty  of  new  work  for  the  commissioners  and  their 
organization  but  a  new  series  of  problems  which  will  test  the 
co-operative  ability  of  the  railroads  and  the  commission  and 
doubtless  will  also  open  up  new  fields  of  controversy  and 
litigation. 

Whereas  during  the  process  of  woi-king  out  the  legislative 
program  which  has  just  been  brought  to  completion  by  the 
passage  of  the  bill  there  has  appeared  at  times  some  likelihood 
that  the  commission  might  to  some  extent  at  least  become 
overshadoM'ed  by  a  new  transportation  board,  the  persistence 
with  which  the  House  Committee  on  Interstate  Commerce  has 
stood  by  the  commission  has  not  only  resulted  in  an  enor- 
mous increase  in  its  authority  and  responsibility,  but  has 
left  it  practically  supreme  in  the  important  field  of  rate- 
making,  as  to  which  the  provisions  commonly  regarded  as 
constituting  the  most  important  feature  of  the  bill  are  in- 
tended to  give  it  legislative  instructions. 

The  bill  establishes  for  two  years  a  percentage  standard 
of  net  return  which  the  commission  is  to  observe,  "as  nearly 
as  may  be,"  in  its  decisions  as  to  rates,  but  by  the  latest 
revision  of  the  language  of  the  bill  the  percentage  is  stated 
merely  as  a  proviso  to  be  effective  for  two  years.  The  sub- 
stantive declaration  of  the  bill  is  that  the  commission  shall 
fix  the  percentage,  and  while  the  declaration  that  a  percent- 
age standard  of  fair  return  upon  value  is  fundamental  and 
represents  a  new  policy  in  rate  regulation,  the  fact  remains 
that  the  commission  is  still  the  judge  of  the  reasonableness 
of  rates.  It  is  not  only  to  determine  the  value  on  which  the 
percentage  is  to  be  calculated,  but  the  percentage  itself  after 
two  years,  and  it  is  also  for  the  commission  to  estimate  as 
to  the  volume  of  traffic,  the  trend  of  expenses  and  the  other 
factors  which  determine  whether  a  given  rate  structure  will 
produce  the  intended  percentage  of  return,  fall  short  of  it, 
or  exceed  it. 

One  of  the  first  important  manifestations  of  the  new  tasks 
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imposed  ujion  tlic  commission  will  doubtless  1)C  another  gen- 
eral rate  case,  the  nature  of  which  is  already  causing  much 
speculation.  The  language  of  the  bill  states  that  the  commis- 
sion may  "initiate"  as  well  as  modify,  establish  or  adjust 
rates,  and  it  is  assumed  that  this  fact  as  well  as  the  per- 
centage standard  provided  in  the  bill  will  somewhat  change 
the  aspect  of  the  impending  effort  to  i)ring  the  rates  of  the 
carriers  into  a  closer  relation  with  their  cxijcnscs  from  that 
of  a  controversy  between  the  carriers  and  the  shippers  with 
the  commission  sitting  as  a  judge. 

The  question  has  already  been  raised  as  to  whether  it  will 
even  i^c  necessary  for  the  railroads  to  file  the  a[)i)lication  for 
a  general  increse  in  rates  which  their  committee  has  been 
working  on  for  .some  time,  and  while  it  is  assumed  that  the 
carriers  will  wish  to  make,  and  the  commission  will  be  glad 
to  receive,  suggestions  as  to  what  rates  should  be  advanced 
and  how  much  in  order  to  produce  the  desired  result,  it  is 
also  believed  that  the  commission  will  exercise  a  much  greater 
freedom  than  in  the  past  in  indicating  the  method  of  pro- 
cedure to  be  followed  as  the  case  progresses  instead  of  re- 
serving its  judgment  largely  for  a  final  decision.  One  of 
the  most  important  points  of  interest  being  discussed  in  con- 
nection with  the  new  regime  is  as  to  how  the  commission  will 
determine  the  value  on  which  it  is  to  try  to  make  rates  pro- 
duce 5  Yi  per  cent. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  law  the  commission  is  expected 
to  increase  rates  to  the  level  it  shall  decide  is  necessary  to 
make  SlA  per  cent  within  the  six  months'  period  during  which 
the  railroads  are  to  receive  the  present  guaranteed  standard 
return.  The  provisions  relating  to  a  division  of  any  net 
income  above  6  per  cent,  which  would  require  the  ascertain- 
ment of  the  value  of  each  system  whose  returns  appear  to  be 
such  as  to  bring  it  under  the  terms  of  the  bill,  do  not  become 
effective  until  a  year  after  the  close  of  the  guaranty  period, 
and  computations  are  to  be  made  four  months  after  the 
close  of  that  year.  Before  that  time  arrives  a  court  will 
probably  have  passed  on  the  constitutionality  of  that  part  of 
the  law. 

Before  the  commission  makes  much  progress  with  its  new 
work  it  is  expected  to  be  enlarged  by  the  appointment  of 
three  new  commissioners — two  new  ones  provided  for  in  the 
bill  and  one  to  fill  the  present  vacancy — and  it  will  doubt- 
less also  go  through  some  reorganization,  such  as  the  creation 
of  new  divisions  to  handle  the  work  of  security  regulation, 
etc.  It  is  understood  that  the  commission  has  already  tenta- 
tively decided  to  re-estal^lish  a  car  service  bureau  with  a 
skeleton  organization  to  co-operate  with  the  Car  Service  Com- 
mission organized  by  the  American  Railway  Association. 

One  of  the  most  immediate  duties  imposed  on  the  com- 
mission is  to  prescribe  a  method  for  the  nomination  of  mem- 
bers of  the  Railroad  Talwr  Board  to  be  appointed  by  the 
President  so  that  they  may  be  nominated  within  30  days.  It 
is  also  to  define  the  term  "subordinate  officials"  if  occasion 
requires. 

Its  accounting  forces  will  have  a  complicated  task  to  per- 
form in  figuring  the  amount  of  the  deficits  sustained  during 
the  federal  control  period  by  the  short  lines  and  the  guaranty 
to  all  roads  during  the  six  months  transition  period. 

While  it  is  not  expected  that  many  applications  for  per- 
mission to  consolidate  will  be  presented  to  the  commission 
very  shortly,  the  American  Railway  Express  Company  is  ex- 
pected to  file  such  an  application  at  once,  and  applications 
for  loans  from  the  $300,000,000  fund  placed  in  the  com- 
mission's hands  are  to  be  expected  about  as  soon  as  the  com- 
mission is  prepared  to  handle  them,  particularly  as  this  fund 
is  specifically  stated  as  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  carriers 
to  serve  the  public  during  the  transition  period. 

The  commission  already  has  a  large  accumulation  of  cases 
on  hand  involving  complaints  against  the  rates  put  into  effect 
during  federal  control  and  claims  for  reparation,  and  as  the 


new  bill  provides  that  no  reduction  in  rates  or  change  in 
divisions  (except  by  mutual  consent  of  the  interested  car- 
riers) may  i)e  made  without  its  consent,  it  will  undoubtedly 
receive  many  apjjlications  for  such  changes  from  state  au- 
thorities and  the  short  lines. 

The  amendments  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  contained 
in  Title  IV  of  the  new  i)ill  also  contain  a  multitude  of  new 
problems  of  various  degrees  of  importance  for  the  commis- 
sion. These  include  the  rate-making  rules  already  referred 
to,  and  regulation  of  .security  issues  and  of  car  service,  as 
well  as  many  other  changes  in  the  existing  law  which  will 
affect  the  character  of  the  complaints  filed  with  the  commis- 
sion and  its  decisions  as  well  as  matters  which  it  is  to  insti- 
tute of  its  own  motion. 

Alfred  P.  Thom,  counsel  for  the  As.sociation  of  Railway 
Executives,  called  on  Chairman  Aitchi.son  of  the  commission 
on  Tuesday  to  offer  the  co-operation  of  the  railroads. 


Illinois  Central's  Chicago 

Terminal  Negotiations  Completed 

WITH  THE  ISSUING  on  Februarj'  20  of  a  government 
permit  by  Secretary  of  War  Baker  authorizing  the 
Chicago  Lake-Front  improvement  project  and  the 
acceptance  by  the  Illinois  Central  and  the  Michigan  Cen-  I 
tral  of  the  Illinois  Central  Terminal  project  ordinance,  nego-  I 
tiations,  which  have  been  in  progress  ten  years,  were  brought 
to  a  close.  Work  on  the  new  terminal,  it  is  expected,  will 
begin  early  this  spring.  The  railroads  have  filed  a  $1,- 
000,000  jjond  with  the  city  to  insure  the  carrying  out  of 
its  part  of  the  plan  which  involves  an  expenditure  of  be- 
tween $90,000,000  and  $110,000,000.  Charles  H.  Mark- 
ham,  president  of  the  Illinois  Central,  has  issued  the  fol- 
lowing statement: 

"We  are  prepared  to  begin  at  once.  As  soon  as  Congress 
returns  the  railroads  to  private  control,  we  will  make  ap- 
plication to  public  authorities  for  authority  to  issue  bonds. 
We  want  to  complete  our  part  of  the  plan  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible." 

The  railroads'  portion  of  the  plan  comprises  a  new  ter- 
minal at  Roosevelt  road  and  Indiana  avenue;  electrification 
of  the  suburban  service  within  seven  years;  electrification 
of  the  freight  service  north  of  Roosevelt  road  in  ten  years 
and  of  freight  service  south  of  Roosevelt  road  in  five  years; 
a  new  suburban  station  at  Randolph  street  and  a  complete 
rehabilitation  of  the  present  equipment  used  in  suburban 
service.  The  railroads  have  six  months  from  February  21  to 
begin  work. 

The  signing  of  the  bond  by  the  railroads  was  considered  of 
such  importance  to  Chicagoans,  that  elaborate  ceremonies  were 
held  in  the  City  Hall  on  February  18,  the  date  of  the  sign- 
ing. The  signatures  of  C.  H.  Markham,  president,  and 
of  B.  A.  Beck,  assistant  secretary,  were  attached  to  the 
bond  of  the  Illinois  Central,  while  that  of  the  Michigan 
Central  was  signed  by  A.  H.  Smith  as  president.  At  the 
conclusion  of  the  negotiation  President  Markham  issued  the 
following  statement : 

"The  magnitude  of  the  work  involved  in  carrying  on  the 
improvements  covered  by  the  lake  front  ordinance,  approved 
by  the  secretary  of  war,  will  require  a  separate  organization. 
The  work  will  be  in  charge  of  A.  S.  Baldw-in,  vice-presi- 
dent, who  is  already  developing  plans,  estimates,  etc.,  for 
an  early  commencement  of  the  different  stages  of  the  work 
as  required  by  the  ordinance.  The  ordinance  gives  us  two 
vears  for  the  development  of  plans  and  establishment  of 
the  roadbed  and  tracks  in  permanent  positions  for  electrifi- 
cation, the  actual  work  of  electrifying  the  tracks  and  the 
construction  of  new  passenger  stations  to  be  entered  upon 
at  the  close  of  that  period. 
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"The  first  piece  of  oonstruction  required  is  a  subway 
under  Michigan  avenue  at  Randolph  street,  for  the  benefit 
of  pedestrians  crossing  Michigan  avenue  to  reach  the  Ran- 
dolph street  suburban  station.  Plans  for  this  sub- 
way are  now  in  preparation,  a  permit  for  its  construction 
will  be  obtained  from  the  commissioner  of  public  works,  and, 
as  soon  as  the  weather  permits  thereafter,  the  actual  con- 
struction will  be  started.  This  will  be  of  material  benefit 
to  the  public  pending  the  reconstruction  of  the  suburban  pas- 
senger facilities  in  connection  with  the  electrification  of  that 
service. 

"There  is  immediate  need  for  additional  passenger  cars 
to  take  care  of  increased  suburban  service,  and  the  require- 
ments will  be  met  by  ordering  a  type  of  steel  car  which  can 
be  used  in  electrical  service.  Appearance  of  these  cars  within 
a  few  months  will  be  the  first  tangible  evidence  to  the  pub- 
lic of  the  real  beginning  of  this  great  work." 


Railroad  Administration 

Ready   to   Let    Go 

THE  RAILROADS  that  for  26  montlis  have  been  admin- 
istered by  the  government  will  be  relinquished  to 
corporate  management  at  midnight  Sunday,  February 
29.  By  way  of  making  assurance  doubly  sure  this  important 
step  will  be  taken  under  the  authority  both  of  the  proclama- 
tion issued  by  the  President  on  Christmas  eve,  and  of  the 
Esch-Cummins  bill  passed  by  Congress,  in  which  the  dates 
fixed  in  the  bills  as  originally  passed  by  the  Senate  and 
the  House  were  changed  to  correspond  to  that  fixed  by  the 
President. 

For  several  weeks  the  Railroad  Administration  has  been 
making  its  preparations  for  letting  go  on  that  date — in 
fact,  it  had  attempted  to  be  in  readiness  for  a  relinquish- 
ment on  December  31,  and  various  orders  have  been  issued 
as  to  the  organization  which  is  to  be  retained  under  the 
authority  of  the  new  bill  to  liquidate  its  affairs  and  wind 
up  unfinished  work.  Director  General  Hines  has  stated 
that  the  title  of  director  general  of  railroads  will  be  a  mis- 
nomer after  March  1  but  no  announcement  has  yet  been 
made  as  to  whether  it  will  be  changed.  It  is  understood 
that  Mr.  Hines  has  recommended  to  the  President  the  ap- 
pointment of  Max  Thelen,  already  appointed  director  of 
the  Division  of  Liquidation  Claims,  to  succeed  him  after 
about  May  1. 

Director  General  Hines  on  February  23  sent  the  fol- 
lowing instructions  for  the  transfer  of  authority  in  a  tele- 
gram to  the  regional  directors: 

"To  facilitate  the  return  of  the  railroads  to  their  cor- 
porate owners  at  12.01  a.  m  March  1,  in  accordance  with 
the  President's  proclamation,  please  ascertain  immediately 
by  wire  from  the  proper  corporate  officers  of  all  railroads 
in  your  region  the  corporate  officers  to  whom  they  desire 
the  heads  of  departments  to  report  on  and  after  Alarch  1, 
and  upon  receipt  of  this  information  issue  proper  instruc- 
tions advising  such  heads  of  departments  that  effective  at 
that  time  government  operation  will  cease  and  that  there- 
after they  will  report  to  the  corporate  officers  designated 
until  otherwise  instructed  by  the  corporations." 

More  detailed  instructions  for  the  disbanding  of  the  re- 
gional organizations  have  been  sent  out  by  the  regional 
directors  in  compliance  with  telegraphic  orders  sent  out 
by  Mr.  Hines  last  week.  The  files  of  the  regional  officers 
are  to  be  maintained  intact,  and  such  personnel  will  be 
retained  as  is  necessary  for  that  purpose,  and  some  members 
of  the  regional  engineering  and  purchasing  organizations 
are  to  be  moved  to  Washington  to  assist  in  the  winding  up 
process. 

Beginning  next  Monday  the  center  of  railroad  authority  in 


Washington  will  be  transferred  to  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission,  which  has  been  somewhat  in  the  background 
for  two  years,  but  which  is  given  a  multitude  of  new  duties 
and  powers  by  the  new  legislation.  As  a  sign  of  the  change 
the  central  offices  of  the  Railroad  Administration,  of  which 
tlie  principal  ones  are  now  located  in  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce building,  will  be  concentrated  in  the  Hurley-Wright 
building,  across  the  street,  and  its  space  in  several  other 
buildings  will  be  given  up. 

Director  General  Hines  has  issued  a  circular  by  which 
the  divisions  of  operation  and  labor  as  such  are  discontinued 
eft'ective  March  1,  1920.  W.  T.  Tyler,  director  of  the  Divi- 
sion of  Operation,  has  been  elected  vice-president  of  the 
Northern  Pacific,  and  W.  S.  Carter,  director  of  the  Division 
of  Labor,  has  arranged  to  resume  his  duties  as  president 
of  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Firemen  and  Enginemen. 
Questions  now  pending  involving  the  interpretation  of 
national  agreements  between  the  director  general  and  rail- 
road labor  organizations  and  involving  the  interpretations' 
of  the  various  supplements  to  General  Order  27,  will  be 
handled  to  a  conclusion  between  representatives  of  the  di- 
rector general  and  of  the  railroad  labor  organizations  af- 
fected. 

In  view  of  the  necessity  for  making  continuing  provision 
for  the  disposition  of  labor  matters  other  than  those  in- 
volving wages  arising  prior  to  March  1,  1920,  C.  S.  Lake 
and  J.  A.  Franklin  were  appointed  assistants  to  the  director 
general  to  supervise  the  disposition  of  all  such  matters 
after  March  1  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  director  gen- 
eral. 

Railway  Boards  of  Adjustment  Numbers  1,  2  and  3  will 
continue  to  receive  and  hear  questions  which  would  ordi- 
narily come  to  them  for  settlement  under  existing  wage  agree- 
ments, and  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  General 
Orders  13,  29  and  53,  as  to  matters  arising  during  Federal 
control. 

In  addition,  Railway  Boards  of  Adjustment  Numbers  1, 
2  and  3  will  consider  and  recommend  to  the  director  gen- 
eral for  final  disposition  matters  referred  to  them  by  him 
through  Messrs.  Lake  and  Franklin  affecting  classes  of 
employees  coming  under  the  general  orders  establishing  such 
boards  of  adjustment  even  though  such  matters  are  not  re- 
ferred in  the  method  contemplated  by  such  general  orders. 
Labor  matters  not  affecting  employees  covered  by  the 
agreements  creating  such  boards  of  adjustment  but  arising 
prior  to  March  1  will  be  considered  by  Messrs.  Lake  and 
Franklin  and  recommendations  thereon  will  be  made  to  the 
director  general  for  final  decision. 

The  process  of  "unscrambling"  the  railroads  in  prepara- 
tion for  their  return  has  in  fact  been  under  way  since  shortly 
after  the  armistice.  The  first  steps  taken  consisted  of  the 
transfer  of  parts  of  railroad  systems  that  had  been  cut  in 
two  by  regional  boundaries  to  the  regions  in  which  their 
principal  lines  were  located,  and  this  has  been  followed  from 
time  to  time  by  the  appointment  of  separate  managers  for 
lines  that  had  l)een  grouped  under  one  manager.  On  Octo- 
ber 1  the  per  diem  accounting  was  restored  in  an  effort  to 
get  cars  returned  to  their  home  roads  as  much  as  practicable, 
and  while  many  coal  cars  were  scattered  again  by  the  coal 
strike  it  is  understood  that  the  percentage  of  home  cars  on 
home  lines  is  now  somewhat  near  normal.  Steps  were  also 
taken  before  the  end  of  the  year  to  return  locomotives  to 
their  home  roads  or  systems,  and  practically  all  have  been 
returned  except  a  few  that  are  located  on  roads  that  need 
them  badly  because  of  an  unusual  amount  of  traffic  and  that 
probably  are  entirely  willing  to  pay  the  rental  for  them. 
Preparations  have  been  under  way  for  some  time  for  the 
closing  of  accounts,  and  an  order  will  be  issued  to  close 
the  federal  books  as  of  February  29. 

Some  of  the  "scrambling"  done  by  the  Railroad  Adminis- 
tration, such  as  is  evidenced  by  the  consolidated  ticket  offices 
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ami  ilio  iinituation  of  tcniiiiial.s  proliably  will  not  he  undone, 
or,  as  least,  that  question  will  he  left  for  decision  later. 

The  abolition  of  the  regional  offices  will  release  some  1,400 
officers  and  employees  who  are  now  on  the  Railroad  Admin- 
istration payroll,  and  the  personnel  left  in  charge  of  the 
files,  etc.,  will  soon  be  transferred  to  Washington.  The 
Wa.shinglon  organization  will  l)c  reduced  by  about  one-half 
on  March  1,  leaving  600  or  700  employees  and  officers,  and 
this  number  will  be  gradually  reduced. 

The  heads  of  divisions  who  are  to  remain  after  March  1 
are  Ma.\  Thelen,  of  the  Division  of  Liquidation  Claims,  to 
which  will  be  transferred  the  hold-over  of  the  Division  of 
Purchases:  E.  M.  Underwood,  general  counsel;  G.  H. 
Parker,  comptroller,  in  charge  of  the  work  of  the  Division 
of  Accounting,  and  Swagar  Sherley,  who  has  decided  to 
remain  for  a  time  as  director  of  the  Division  of  Finance. 
H.  B.  Spencer,  director  of  the  Division  of  Purchases,  will 
leave  on  March  1. 

In  last  week's  issue  a  list  was  given  showing  the  new  or 
old  positions  to  which  many  of  the  principal  members  of 
the  Railroad  Administration  staff  are  going.  .Announcement 
has  since  been  made  that  C.  E.  Spens,  assistant  director, 
Division  of  Traffic,  has  been  elected  vice-president  in  charge 
of  traffic  of  the  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy.  B.  I>.  Win- 
chell,  regional  director  for  the  Southern  region,  is  to  move 
to  Chicago  and  spend  some  time  looking  after  some  personal 
affairs. 


Interest  on  Overcharge  Claims 

GH.  Parker,  controller  of  the  Railroad  Administration, 
has  issued  Accounting  Circular  No.  41 -B,  a  revi- 
•  sion  of  Circulars  No.  41  and  41-A,  giving  new  in- 
structions for  the  payment  of  interest  on  overcharge  claims 
in  accordance  with  a  recent  conference  ruling  of  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission. 

P.  S.  &  A.  Circular  No.  41  and  Accounting  Circular  No. 
41-A,  referring  to  the  payment  of  interest  on  overcharge 
•claims,  are  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

1.  All  valid  claims  for  overcharge,  if  not  paid  vi^ithin  30 
■days  after  the  collection  of  the  overcharge,  shall  bear  inter- 
est at  the  rate  of  6  per  cent  per  annum  from  date  of  collec- 
tion, according  to  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  Confer- 
ence Ruling  489,  reading  as  follows: 

489.  Interest  ii/'oii  overcharge  claims. — A  Conference  Ruling  464 
amended    and    restated 

Interest  on  an  overcharge  (by  which  is  meant  the  amount  collected  on  a 
shipment    in    excess    of    the    legally   published    rate)    accrues    from    the    date 


ipf  itH  iijImiKiii  liy  ihc  carrier  wlirilicr  Arining  from  an  crrui  in  laie, 
woiolit    or   claiiijlication. 

'1  lie  commisiiion  does  not  regard  il  an  tmlawftil  for  a  claimant  to  accent 
in  salisfaclion  of  liin  claim  the  nicrrtninrd  amount  of  an  overcharKe  willi. 
I'Ut  intrrc«t;  and  the  commjaiiion  it  of  llic  opinion  llial  when  niich  a 
refund  in  made  by  the  carrier  within  30  days  after  the  improper  collection 
of  the  ovcrcliorRr,  it  may  hr  regarded,  in  accordance  with  a  w<'ll  eKlaliliahed 
u.Hajjc,  na  a  cash   transaclion.   upon   wliirli   iiuerrst   dues  not  .•iccruiv 

1  .ir  viewi!  cxiircBurd  in  this  rnlinR  !<hall  he  iiiideriilood  an  a^>plyinR  to  all 
ppiidinK  and  unsettled  overcharge  claimn  and  to  those  arininK  in  Iht-  future, 
l.ul  not  as  aulhorizinif  or  rpfiiiirini;  the  reoppiiinc  of  any  claim  which  ha* 
licin  settled  am!  closed  by  Ihc  accejitance  by  a  claimant  of  Ibe  amount  of 
:'n    ovcrcharRi'    witlionl    inlercsl 

2.  If  settlement  has  been  made  during  federal  control 
upon  a  different  basis,  overcliargc  claims  shall,  upon  demand, 
be  readjusted  as  to  interest  upon  the  basis  herein  prescribed, 
provided  that  written  request  for  such  readjustment  be  filed 
at  the  general  office  of  the  carrier  or  at  any  agency  on  the 
line  of  its  railroad  on  or  before  June  30,  1920. 

3.  Overcharge  claims  paid  to  claimants  by  federal-con- 
trolled lines  which  are  due  in  part  from  lines  not  under  fed- 
eral control  (if  interest  accrues  thereon)  .shall  include  in- 
terest o  nthe  entire  overcharge,  unless  the  noncontrolled  line 
declines  to  pay  interest  on  its  proportion,  in  which  event  in- 
terest on  such  claims  shall  \x  computed  and  paid  on  the 
amount  of  the  overcharge  chargeable  to  the  federal-controlled 
lines. 

4.  That  portion  of  an  overcharge  claim  paid  by  lines  not 
under  federal  control  which  is  due  from  a  federal-controlled 
line  shall,  if  payment  of  the  claim  is  delayed  30  days  or  over 
as  aforesaid,  be  interest  bearing  at  the  rate  of  6  per  cent  per 
annum. 

This  interest  shall  be  paid  to  the  line  settling  with 
the  claimant,  provided  such  line  has  paid  the  interest  to  the 
claimant. 

5.  All  interest  paid  on  delayed  payments  of  overcharge 
claims  shall  be  charged  to  a  ledger  account  entitled  "Interest 
paid  on  overcharge  claims,"  which  amount  shall  be  closed 
monthly  to  the  income  account  "interest  on  unfunded  debt." 

6.  The  provisions  of  this  circular  apply  to  overcharge 
claims  only.  None  of  the  provisions  hereof  apply  to  loss  and 
damage  or  to  other  claims. 

7.  General  Order  No.  25  requires  shippers  and  consignees 
to  promptly  pay  transportation  charges.  In  the  event  that 
an  overpayment  is  made  by  a  shipper  or  consignee,  due  to 
an  error  in  w^eight,  rate,  extension,  or  classification,  it  is  the 
duty  of  the  carrier  to  promptly  adjust  the  error;  therefore 
accounting  officers  of  lines  under  federal  control  shall  im- 
mediately inaugurate  appropriate  methods  of  accounting  such 
as  will  result  in  the  payment  to  claimants  of  overcharge 
claims  within  the  prescribed  free  time  of  30  days  after  col- 
lection or  with  a  minimum  delay  beyond  that  period. 


LjttMltft 


Phnfo   from    Underwood  &    Underwood,   N.    Y. 

The    Railwray    Station   at   Narva,   Esthonia,    Destroyed   in   a 
Bolshevik  Campaign 


Photo   from    Underwood  &■    Underwood,   N.    Y. 

Esthonians  Guarding  Railway  Bridge  Destroyed  by 
Bolsheviki 


February  27,  1920 
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Proposed  Super-Power  Zone 

AT  THE  RECENT  mid-winter  convention  of  tlie  Ame.ican 
Institute  of  Electrical  Engineers  held  in  New  York,  the 
entire  morning  session  of  February  19  was  devoted  to  a 
discussion  of  the  proposed  super-power  zone  shown  in  the  il- 
lustration. The  scheme  anticipates  as  closely  as  can  be  esti- 
mated, conditions  as  they  will  be  ten  or  fifteen  years  hence, 
and  although  it  may  appear  as  a  tremendous  undertaking, 
it  has  received  careful  thought  from  many  of  the  biggest 
industrial  men  in  the  section  affected.  Not  only  is  an  eco- 
nomical supply  of  electric  power  planned  for  the  industries 
of  the  northeast  Atlantic  seaboard,  but  for  the  railroads 
which  traverse  this  territory  as  well. 

Briefly  summarized,  the  super-power  plant  provides  a 
means  by  which  a  present  estimated  machine  capacity  of 
17,000,000  hp.— divided  10,000,000  for  industrial  purposes 
and  7,000,000  for  the  railroads — in  a  region  between  Bos- 
ton and  Washington  and  inland  from  the  coast  100  to  ISO 
miles,  now  operating  with  a  load  factor  not  exceeding   15 


Map  Showing  Approximate   Super  Power  Zone 

per  cent,  can  be  lifted  to  a  load  factor  of  greater  than  50 
per  cent,  and  possibly  to  60  per  cent,  and  a  means  by  which, 
conservatively  speaking,  one  ton  of  coal  will  do  the  work 
of  two;  the  railroads  within  the  above  zone,  and  those  car- 
rying coal  into  that  zone,  will  be  relieved  of  transporting 
one-half  the  amount  of  coal  required  for  power  and  lighting 
purposes. 

It  is  estimated  that  a  present  plant  capacity  of  17,000,000 
hp.  can  be  replaced  by  one  of  not  greater  than  5,500,000  hp., 
and  that  not  less  than  30,000,000  tons  of  coal  per  annum  can 
be  saved,  which  at  $5  a  ton,  represents  a  saving  of  $150,- 
000,000  a  year. 

The  plan  offers  immediate  relief  from  the  present  intoler- 
able congestion  by  automatically  increasing  rail  capacitv 
without  increasing  track  mileage,  and  reducing  power  equip- 
ment investment  to  a  minimum.  It  is  estimated  that  by  the 
creation  of  an  overhead  common  carrier  system  of  power,  the 
present  cargo  space  now  required  for  industrial  coal  will  be 
cut  in  half;  train  equipment  in  all  classes  will  have  its 
service  factor  doubled,  and  the  present  steam  power  equip- 
ment, replaced  by  electrical  equipment,  can  be  transferred 
to  other  divisions  where  it  is  so  badly  needed. 

The  important  facts  in  connection  with  the  plant  are  as 
follows : 

First,  the  plant  has  the  unanimous  endorsement  of  En- 
gineering Council,  representing  the  American  Institute  of 
Electrical,  Mechanical,  Civil  and  Mining  Engineers.  Sec- 
ond, it  has  been  presented  and  unanimously  endorsed  by  (a) 


\\'fstern-Massachusetts  Engineering  Association,  (b)  Bridge- 
port Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  (c)  Connecticut  Chamber 
of  Commerce.  Third,-  it  is  now  in  committee  with  the  United 
States  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  so  far  has  found  only 
favor  in  their  consideration.  Fourth,  among  the  many  promi- 
nent men  who  have  discussed  the  matter  are  included  United 
States  Senators,  Representatives,  engineers,  central  station 
operators,  railroad  officials  and  financiers,  all  of  whom  have 
expressed  the  keenest  interest  in  it.  Fifth,  an  appropriation 
of  $250,000  forms  a  part  of  the  sundry  civil  bill  to  pro- 
vide the  money  necessary  to  an  investigation  under  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior. 


Suspension  Baffle  Walls 

for  Locomotives 

A  TYPE  OF  FIREBRICK  baffle  Wall,  which  differs  in  several 
important  respects  from  the  designs  now  in  general 
use,  has  been  originated  by  Kefauver  &  Kenney,  Bal- 
timore, Md.,  and  is  being  introduced  by  Railway  &  Indus- 
trial Engineers,  New  York.  A  typical  installation  of  the 
new  design,  which  is  known  as  the  suspension  baffle  wall,  is 
shown  in  the  illustration.  The  bricks  are  supported  as  usual 
by  water  tubes,  but  are  concave  in  form,  so  that  they  extend 
down  between  the  tubes.  This  form  is  said  to  insure  greater 
strength  and  to  place  more  of  the  material  at  the  point  where 
the  maximum  wear  occurs.  There  are  no  pockets  in  the 
bricks,  recesses  having  been  eliminated  to  reduce  chipping 
off  of  portions  of  the  brick  under  the  action  of  the  extreme 
heat  to  which  they  are  subjected. 

The  depending  surfaces  between  the  tuljes  tend  to  cause  the 
molten  ash  to  flow  away  from  the  supports  and  avoid  the 


Typical  Installation  of  Suspension  Baffle  Wall 

fluxing  action  which  often  bridges  over  the  space  between 
the  bricks.  This  form  of  arch  also  causes  the  flames  to  be 
concentrated  along  the  water  tubes,  thus  increasing  the  evapo- 
ration from  that  source. 

Among  the  benefits  secured  by  this  device  is  the  possibility 
of  using  a  longer  arch  without  restricting  the  gas  area  be- 
tween the  arch  and  the  crown  sheet.  The  increased  space 
above  the  arch  also  facilitates  reaching  the  tube  sheet  without 
removal  of  the  arch.  It  will  be  noted  that  the  side  bricks  are 
carried  on  supports  welded  to  the  side  sheets  and  the  side 
rows  are  shorter  than  those  between  the  arch  tubes.  This 
arrangement  is  designed  to  provide  a  better  distribution  of 
heat  and  to  eliminate  the  overheating  and  consequent  failure 
of  the  sheets  and  staybolts  at  the  rear  of  the  firebox.  It  is 
stated  that  baffle  walls  of  this  type  have  been  used  in  the 
fireboxes  of  locomotives  burning  pulverized  coal  and  have 
given  unusually  long  life  under  these  severe  conditions. 
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The  accounting  department  of  tlic  Georgia,  Southern  & 
I'"loricla  is  to  be  iiio\cd  on  April  1  from  Macon,  Ga.,  to 
Washington,  D.  C.  This  is  understood  to  be  one  preliminary 
step  in  the  absorption  of  the  Georgia  Soutiicrn  &  Florida 
by  the  Southern  Railway. 

Glenn  E.  Plumb,  author  of  the  "Plumb  Plan,"  presided  re- 
cently at  a  debate  in  Sanders  Theatre,  Cambridge,  between 
students  of  Harvard  and  of  Dartmoutli,  on  a  resolution  that 
the  Plumb  Plan  ought  to  be  adopted  by  the  United  States, 
and  the  decision  in  the  negative  was  unanimous.  The 
students  had  another  debate  on  the  same  question  at  Han- 
over, where  the  decision  of  the  judges  against  Mr.  Plumb 
was   nut  unanimous;   it  was   two  lo   one. 

The  Colorado  State  Railroad  Commission  is  preparing  a 
bill  to  be  introduced  in  the  state  legislature  authorizing  the 
issue  of  bonds  to  raise  money  to  pay  for  the  tunnels  and 
other  railroad  improvements  which  were  recommended  by 
the  commission  in  its  annual  report.  These  tunnels,  one  of 
which  would  be  six  miles  long,  and  another  a  little  longer, 
were  the  subject  of  an  illustrated  article  in  the  Railway  Age 
of  January  30,  page  371.  The  plan  is  to  have  the  question  of 
issuing  bonds  submitted  to  the  voters  of  the  state  at  the 
elections  next  autumn. 

The  Kentucky  State  Senate  recently  adopted  resolutions 
calling  on  Kentucky  senators  and  representatives  in  Con- 
gress to  assist  in  the  elimination  of  "discriminatory  freight 
rates"  and  in  alleviating  a  shortage  of  coal  cars  whch  has 
necessitated  the  closing  of  many  coal  mines  for  four  or  five 
days  out  of  each  week.  It  is  declared  that  the  Ohio  river  is 
treated  by  railroad  rate  makers  as  a  barrier  to  commerce 
moving  north  from  Kentucky,  a  charge  being  added  on  all 
such  commerce,  although  no  added  charge  is  made  on  south- 
bound traffic  into  Kentucky  or  the  South. 

The  Railway  Engineering  Section  of  the  Western  Society 
of  Engineers,  Chicago,  held  its  initial  meeting  at  the  rooms 
of  the  society  on  Monday  evening,  February  23.  Samuel  O. 
Dunn,  editor  of  the  Railway  Age,  presented  a  discussion  of 
the  present  railway  problem  and  of  the  legislation  which  has 
just  been  enacted.  The  officers  of  this  section  elected  for 
the  ensuing  year  are  as  follows:  Chairman,  C.  F.  W.  Felt, 
chief  engineer,  A.  T.  &  S.  F.  System,  Chicago;  vice-chairman, 
H.  G.  Clark,  assistant  to  federal  manager,  C.  R.  I.  &  P.,  Chi- 
cago; members  of  executive  committee,  L.  J.  Putnam,  chief 
engineer,  C.  &  N.  W.,  Chicago;  A.  G.  Shaver,  consulting  sig- 
nal engineer,  Chicago;  and  G.  P.  Palmer,  engineer  mainte- 
nance and  construction,  B.  &  O.  Chicago  Terminal,  Chicago. 

The  delay  of  three  weeks  in  getting  a  train  over  the  Reid 
Newfoundland  railway,  reported  in  our  issue  of  February 
20,  was  only  a  part  of  the  story.  A  later  press  despatch 
says  that  the  road  was  unable  to  run  any  trains  for  a  month, 
and  that  all  railway  traffic  will  be  abandoned  until  spring. 
The  intense  frost,  reaching  38  degrees  below  zero,  has  made 
matters  serious.  Every  bay  is  frozen  over  sufficiently  to 
drive  horses  from  side  to  side,  a  condition  unknown  for  100 
years.  A  serious  coal  shortage  aggravates  the  situation.  The 
railway  problem  is  the  most  serious  the  new  government 
must  face.  It  is  declared  that  the  railway  has  become  un- 
safe. It  lacks  cars  and  engines  and  only  the  expenditure  of 
many  millions  can  remedy  the  situation. 

Seven  employees  of  the  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hart- 
ford were  arrested  at  Framingham,  Mass.,  on  February  17 
charged  with  thefts  of  freight;  one  yardmaster,  one  freight 
conductor,  two  brakemen  and  three  others.  One  of  the  seven 
committed  suicide  by  shooting  himself  at  his  home  on  the 
morning  after  he  was  arrested.     In  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  on  Feb- 


ruary IH,  Ncvcn  men  were  arrested  charged  with  robberies 
of  cars  in  yards  of  the  New  Haven  road  at  Providence,  R.  I. 
A  case  of  cotton  goods,  shipped  by  boat  from  Providence 
to  New  York  and  found  in  the  possession  of  the  men  ar- 
rested, is  said  to  be  a  clue  to  the  operations  of  these  men, 
who  are  believed  to  have  stolen  property  worth  $200,000.  In 
the  Brooklyn  cases  the  Federal  Court  held  two  of  the  ac- 
cused in  $25,000  each,  and  one  in  $10,000,  releasing  the  others 
on  bail  of  $1,000  each. 

Samuel  Wood  is  one  of  the  firemen  who  did  not  fail  in  his 
monilorsliip  when,  on  a  fast  train,  his  cngincnian  failed  to 
slacken  speed  on  passing  a  caution  signal.  The  story  is  told 
in  the  New  York  Sun,  which  says  that  the  incident  happened 
one  night  last  month  on  train  No.  620,  of  the  Central  of  New 
Jersey,  an  express  from  Philadelphia,  which  leaves  Elizabeth, 
N.  J.,  for  New  York  at  6:35  p.  m.  While  crossing  the  two- 
mile  trestle  across  Newark  Bay,  and  while  there  was  con- 
siderable snow  blowing,  the  engineman,  with  his  head  outside 
the  cab  window,  was  hit  by  something  that  stunned  him, 
and  he  fell  to  the  floor  unconscious.  The  engine  was  one 
having  a  Wootten  firebox  and  the  fireman  was  about  15  or 
20  feet  back  from  the  engineman's  cab;  but  the  fireman  was 
"on  the  job"  and  did  not  fail  to  notice  that  full  speed  was 
kept  up  after  passing  the  caution  signal;  and  he  stopped 
the  train.  According  to  the  Sun,  he  avoided  striking  the  train 
ahead  by  only  400  ft.  What  had  disabled  the  engineman  was 
not  discovered. 

The  Ail-American  Farmer  Labor  Co-operative  Congress, 

organized  by  the  four  big  railway  brotherhoods  and  the  affil- 
iated shop  crafts  to  devise  a  way  to  escape  the  profits  of  the 
middleman  by  a  system  of  co-operative  buying,  production 
and  distribution  of  necessities,  was  held  at  Chicago  from 
February  12  to  15  inclusive.  The  steps  which  have  already 
been  taken  towards  co-operative  dealing  between  groups 
were  explained,  especially  the  action  taken  by  the  Brother- 
hood of  Maintenance  of  Way  Employees  &  Railway  Shop 
Laborers  in  purchasing  clothing  factories  and  the  action 
taken  by  several  groups  of  farmers  in  handling  the  sale  and 
distribution  of  their  products.  Among  those  who  addressed 
the  session's  of  the  Congress  were:  Glenn  E.  Plumb,  author 
of  the  Plumb  plan;  Warren  S.  Stone,  grand  chief  of  the 
Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engineers;  Allen  E.  Barker, 
grand  president  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Maintenance  of  Way 
Employees  &  Railway  Shop  Laborers,  and  O.  C.  Trask, 
assistant  president  of  the  same  organization. 


Director-General  Gives  Farewell  Talk 

Director-General  Hines  gave  a  farewell  talk  to  about  200  mem- 
bers of  the  Railroad  Administration  staff  at  the  final  dinner  of 
the  Railroad  Administration  Lunch  Club,  of  which  W.  C.  Ken- 
dall, manager  of  car  service  section,  has  been  president,  at 
Washington,  Wednesday  evening.  Mr.  Hines  paid  high  tribute 
to  his  associates,  saying  that  they  had  been  the  hardest  working 
organization  he  had  ever  known  and  that  the  team  work  and 
lack  of  friction  in  an  organization  brought  together  under  such 
circumstances  was  remarkable.  He  discussed  briefly  some  of  the 
outstanding  developments  of  federal  control,  saying  that  large 
increases  in  expenses  were  in  no  way  attributable  to  federal  con- 
trol, but  that  the  roads  would  have  been  subject  to  them  if  they 
had  remained  under  private  management  and  they  would  not 
have  had  the  benefit  of  economies  resulting  from  unification.  He 
pointed  out  that  the  Esch-Cummins  bill  expressly  recognizes 
some  of  the  advantages  of  unification  and  said  that  while  the 
pendulum  will  probably  swing  the  other  way  for  a  time  it  will 
also  swing  back  a.gain  and  experiences  of  federal  control  will 
have  pointed  the  way. 
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Associated  General  Contractors'  Annual  Meeting 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Associated  General  Contractors  was 
held  at  the  Hotel  Morrison,  Chicago,  on  February  18  and  19,  in 
conjunction  with  a  National  Conference  on  Construction.  The 
sessions  of  ihe  annual  meeting  were  held  on  the  mornings  of 
the  two  days,  and  the  sessions  of  the  National  Conference  on 
Construction  in  the  afternoons.  Among  those  who  addressed 
the  Thursday  afternoon  session  of  the  Conference  on  the  general 
subject  of  "The  Disposition  of  the  Railroads"  were  Samuel  0. 
Dunn,  editor  of  the  Railway  Age,  and  Richard  Waterman,  secre- 
tary of  the  Railroad  committee  of  the  United  States  Chamber 
of  Commerce. 

Resolutions  were  adopted  at  the  annual  meeting  advocating 
the  return  of  railroads  to  private  ownership  on  March  1. 

The  election  of  officers  of  the  Associated  General  Contrac- 
tors was  held  on  the  second  day  of  the  annual  meeting  and 
the  following  were  elected  for  the  periods  indicated :  Presi- 
dent (to  hold  office  for  one  year),  VV.  A.  Rogers,  president. 
Bates  &  Rogers  Construction  Company,  Chicago;  vice-president 
(to  hold  office  until  1923),  W.  O.  Winston,  president,  Winston 
Brothers  Company,  Minneapolis,  Minn. ;  treasurer  (to  hold  office 
for  one  year),  C.  M.  Mullen,  secretary  and  treasurer,  Masters  & 
Mullen  Construction  Company,  Cleveland,  Ohio.  The  following 
were  elected  members  of  the  executive  board  to  hold  office  until 
1923;  R.  G.  Collins,  Jr.,  Cumberland,  Md.;  Walter  Cahill,  vice- 
president,  Great  Lakes  Dredge  &  Dock  Company,  Chicago; 
Arthur  Bent,  Bent  Brothers,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  and  George  Wat- 
son, president,  Watson  Company,  Dallas,  Tex. 

M.  J.  Gormley  to  Head  New  Transportation  Bureau 

The  American  Petroleum  Institute  of  New  York  has  formed 
a  Division  of  Transportation,  the  primary  purpose  of  which  is 
to  afford  a  point  of  contact  between  the  oil  industry  as  a  whole 
and  the  railroads.     The  new  division  will   . 

Gormley,   now   assistant    regional   director   of  the    Northwestern 
region,  of  the   Railroad  Administration,  as  director,  with  head- 
quarters at  Chicago. 

As  a  pronounced  step 
forward  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  idea  of  co- 
operation between  indus- 
tries and  railroads,  the 
formation  of  this  divi- 
sion, its  purposes  and 
opportunities  should  be 
explained.  The  primary 
purpose,  as  stated  before, 
is  to  afford  a  point  of 
contact  between  the  oil 
industry  as  a  whole  and 
the  railroads.  It  is  in- 
tended, through  the  Di- 
vision of  Transportation, 
to  insure  the  whole- 
hearted cooperation  and 
support  of  the  entire  oil 
industry  to  the  railroads 
under  private  operation. 
It  is  recognized  that 
there  will  be  new  and  peculiar  problems  with  which  to  contend 
when  the  roads  are  returned  to  their  owners  and  it  is  felt  that 
an  organization  of  this  kind,  operated  by  practical  railroad  men 
who  have  been  conversant  with  the  changes  brought  about  by 
federal  operation,  will  not  only  prove  of  benefit  to  the  oil  in- 
dustry, but   will   be   welcomed  by  the   railroads. 

Speaking  of  the  problems  facing  petroleum  producers  and  their 
probable  solution  through  the  efforts  of  the  Division  of  Trans- 
portation, Mr.  Gormley  stated  recently  that,  "One  of  the  chief 
problems  before  the  petroleum  producers  today  is  to  secure 
prompt  and  adequate  transportation  of  their  products,  and  in  no 
way  can  this  condition  be  improved  more  effectively  and  satis- 
factorily to  both  the  railroads  and  to  the  petroleum  producers 
than  by  improving  the  average  mileage  of  tank  cars.  It  will  be 
necessary  to  make  substantial  additions  to  the  tank  car  equip- 
ment of  the  country  to  meet  the  great  demands  of  this  business, 
but  the  necessary  additions  will  be  substantially  less  and  the 
burdens  upon  the  railroads  relatively  smaller  if  the  average  miles 
per  car  per  day  can  be  materially  increased.     Such  a  result  is 


M. 


Gormley 


beneficial  to  the  railroad  to  a  degree  hardly  second  to  the  owner 
of  the  tank  car  since  it  involves  fewer  cars  on  line  to  handle, 
greater  amount  of  revenue  collected  per  car  and  greatly  im- 
proved transportation  conditions." 

Mr.  Gormley,  director  of  the  new  division,  first  entered  railroad 
service  with  the  Chicago  &  North  Western,  at  Eagle  Grove,  la., 
in  1893.  He  was  subsequently  employed  in  various  capacities  in 
the  track  and  building  departments  of  that  road  for  the  following 
four  years. 

In  1897  he  became  stenographer  to  R.  H.  Aishton,  at 
the  present  time  regional  director  of  the  Northwestern  region, 
who  was  then  division  superintendent  on  the  North  Western  at 
Boone,  la.  When  Mr.  Aishton  was  appointed  general  superin- 
tendent on  November  1,  1899,  Mr.  Gormley  accompanied  him  to 
Chicago. 

The  following  year  he  served  as  chief  clerk  and  train- 
master on  the  North  Western,  later  becoming  chief  clerk  to  Mr. 
Aishton,  who  had  been  promoted  to  general  manager.  He  sub- 
sequently served  under  the  latter  as  chief  clerk  and  assistant  to 
the  vice-president,  and  assistant  to  the  president,  when  Mr.  Aish- 
ton was  appointed  to  these  positions.  During  1917,  while  Mr. 
Aishton  was  chairman  of  the  central  department  committee  of 
the  Railroads'  War  Board,  Mr.  Gormley  acted  as  general  agent 
of  the  American  Railway  Association  at  military  headquarters, 
Chicago,  where  he  was  responsible  for  the  proper  handling  of 
troops  and  military  supplies  in  that  territory.  When  the  rail- 
roads were  taken  over  by  the  government  in  1917  and  Mr.  Aish- 
ton was  placed  in  charge  of  the  Western  Region  as  regional 
director,  Mr.  Gormley  was  appointed  operating  assistant.  Later, 
when  the  Western  Region  was  divided  into  three  parts  and  Mr. 
Aishton  was  given  charge  of  the  Northwestern  Region,  Mr. 
Gormley  was  formally  given  the  title  of  assistant  regional  di- 
rector. 


Mine   Owners   Threaten  to  Sue  Railroad 

Administration 

Charging  discrimination  in  the  distribution  of  coal  cars,  mine 
operators  along  the  Louisville  &  Nashville  in  the  Tennessee- 
Kentucky  coal  field  are  threatening  to  sue  the  United  States  Rail- 
road -Administration  for  redress.  The  operators  in  this  field 
claim  that  repeated  appeals  to  the  Railroad  Administration  for 
relief  have  proved  unavailing.  During  the  latter  part  of  January, 
a  statement  of  conditions  prevailing  in  this  district  was  filed  with 
the  Railroad  Administration  by  a  committee  representing  coal 
operators  in  Eastern  and  Southeastern  Kentucky  and  Tennessee 
in  which  railroad  figures,  regarding  the  comparative  distribution 
of  coal  cars  in  this  field  and  in  other  fields  in  the  south  and 
southeast,  were  included.  Soon  after,  J.  E.  McCoy,  secretary- 
treasurer  of  the  Southern  Appalachian  Coal  Operators'  Associa- 
tion, Knoxville,  Tenn.,  together  with  several  of  the  leading  mine 
operators  of  the  Tennessee-Kentucky  field,  held  several  confer- 
ences with  Railroad  Administration  officers  in  Washington  and 
orders  were  subsequently  issued  for  the  more  equitable  distribu- 
tion of  coal  cars  in  this  district.  More  recently  Mr.  McCoy  has 
called  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  report  of  the  Louisville  & 
Nashville,  covering  coal  car  distribution  for  the  month  of  Jan- 
uary, shows  that  the  percentage  of  cars  furnished  the  mines  on 
the  various  divisions  of  this  system  varies  from  83.38  per  cent  to 
44.90  per  cent  of  the  demand.  The  mines  on  the  Cumberland 
Valley  division  of  the  Louisville  &  Nashville  were  furnished  with 
48.75  per  cent  of  the  number  of  cars  ordered  and  the  mines  on 
the  Knoxville  division  were  furnished  with  58.92  per  cent,  where- 
as the  mines  in  the  Birmingham,  Ala.,  field  were  furnished  with 
83.38  per  cent  of  the  number  of  cars  ordered.  The  mine  opera- 
tors assert  that  because  of  this  discrimination  they  have  suffered 
losses  amounting  from  $8,000,(XX)  to  $10,000,000. 


American  Railroad  Association — Signal  Division 

The  regular  meeting  of  the  Signal  Division  of  the  American 
Railroad  Association  will  be  held  at  Congress  Hotel,  Chicago, 
on  Monday  and  Tuesday,  March  IS  and  16,  as  heretofore  an- 
nounced. The  first  committee  report  to  be  presented  will  be 
that  of  Committee  IS  on  Valuation.  The  other  reports  sched- 
uled for  the  first   day  are  as  follows : 

Committee  No.  11:  Batteries.  A  specification  will  be  pre- 
sented for  lead  type  portable  storage  battery;  one  for  type  A, 
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caustic  s<'ila  primary  ci-lls;  one  for  a  concrete  li:ittciy  box;  also 
drawiuRS  of  round  and  rectangular  jars. 

Committee  No.  7:  A  specification  for  tractive  armature  direct 
current  relays. 

Committee  No.  2:  Specification  for  mechanical  interlocking 
machine,  style  A,  and  for  mechanical  machine  lever  locking. 

Committee  No.  9:  Wires  and  Cables.  Specification  for  wire 
joints  and  for  copper  bond  wires. 

Committee  No.  13:  Electrical  Testing,  Table  of  standard 
ranges  for  a.  c.  voltmeters;  table  of  standard  ranges  for  single 
range  a.  c.  ammeters ;  drawing  of  scale  ranges  for  d.  c.  volt- 
ammeters. 

Committee  No.  16:  Oils.  Specification  for  zero  and  for  45 
deg.  below  zero  lubricating  oils. 

Committee  No.  3:  Power  Interlocking.  Specification  for 
electric  lock  for  mechanical  interlocking  machine ;  for  renewable 
cartridge  fuses ;  and  for  universal  electric  motor  switch  operat- 
ing and  locking  mechanism. 

The  first  report  to  be  presented  on  the  second  day  is  that  of 
Committee  No.  6,  standard  designs.  This  committee  presents 
13  drawings  covering  semaphore  bearings,  pipe  carriers,  low 
target  stand,  switch  lamps,  lens  hoods,  oil  fount  for  switch  lamp, 
lamp  hanger  for  highway  crossing  gate  and  highway  crossing 
gate  lamp. 

The  ne.xt  report  is  that  of  Committee  No.  8  on  a.  c.  auto- 
matic block  signaling;  general  specifications  will  be  presented, 
also  one  for  air-cooled  reactors,  one  for  resistors  and  one  for 
switchboards. 

Committee  No.  12,  contracts,  will  present  a  form  of  contract 
for  block  signal  and  interlocking  work. 

Committee  No.  5  will  report  some  questions  and  answers  for 
signal  maintainers. 

Committee  No.  4,  d.  c.  automatic  block  sig^naling,  will  present 
a  specification  for  a  high  signal  mechanism,  first  range  voltage. 

Program  for  the  A.  R.  E.  A.  Convention 

The  following  is  the  program  for  the  twenty-first  annual  con- 
vention of  the  American  Railway  Engineering  Association  which 
will  be  held  at  the  Congress  Hotel,  Chicago,  on  March  16,  17 
and  18: 

Tuesday,  March  16. 
President's  Address. 
Reports  of  Secretary  and  Treasurer. 
Reports  of  Standing  and  Special  Committees  on — 
Water  Service 
Masonry 
Buildings 

Uniform  General  Contract  Forms 
Track 
Electricity 

Conservation  of  Natural  Resources 
Economics  of  Railway  Location 

Wednesday,  March  17 

Committee  reports  on — 
Wood  Preservation 
Ballast 

Iron  and  Steel  Structures 
Stresses  in  Railroad  Track 
Ties 

Roadway 

Rules  and  Organization 
Economics  of  Railway  Labor 

Anvual  dinner  at  6:30  />.  m. 
Thursday,  March  18 
Committee  reports  on — 

Signals  and  Interlocking 

Yards  and  Terminals 

Rail 

Records  and  Accounts 

Signs,  Fences  and  Crossings 

Wooden  Bridges  and  Trestles 

Economies  of  Railway  Operation. 

Standardization 
New  Business 

Election  and  installation  of  officers 
Adjournment. 
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H.  N.  Proebstel,  recently  examiner  for  the  Portland  (Ore- 
gon) district  freight  traffic  committee  of  the  United  States 
Railroad  Administration,  has  been  appointed  traftic  manager 
of  the  West  Coast  Lumbermen's  Association,  to  succeed  L.  S. 
Mclntyre,  resigned. 

Twenty-five  students  from  Brown  University  were  em- 
ployed for  a  week  by  the  American  Railway  Express  Com- 
pany at  its  office  in  Providence,  R.  I.,  on  the  occasion  of  the 
recent  series  of  blockades  because  of  snow  and  rain.  The 
express  company  had  to  put  embargoes  on  traffic  in  many 
different  directions.  Besides  having  to  accept  many  ship- 
ments which  ordinarily  would  be  sent  by  freight,  the  express 
company  found  its  business  largely  increased  by  goods  from 
the  textile  and  other  factories  in  Rhode  Island  which  or- 
dinarily would  have  been  sent  (short  distances)  by  automo- 
bile truck.  The  express  company's  depots  at  Providence 
were  piled  full  for  many  days  with  merchandise  which  could 
not  be  delivered.  After  two  weeks,  the  agent  saw  signs  of 
relief  from  the  congestion. 

Perishable  Protective  Tariff  No.  1 

The  Railroad  Administration  has  issued,  through  J.  E.  Fair- 
banks, agent  (Chicago),  effective  February  28,  "Perishable  Pro- 
tective Tariff  No.  1,"  governing  protective  service  for  perishable 
freight  of  all  kinds,  that  service  including  refrigerating,  icing,  re- 
icing  and  heater  car  service.  The  tariflf  is  published  also  for 
account  of  carriers  not  under  federal  control  and  on  one  .day's 
notice. 

This  tariff  has  been  under  consideration  for  more  than  a  year. 
In  May,  1919,  under  Section  8  of  the  federal  control  act,  it  was 
submitted  by  the  director  general  to  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  for  review  and  advice.  The  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  entered  upon  what  is  known  as  "Perishable  Freight 
Investigation,"  under  the  commission's  Docket  No.  10664,  and 
conducted  hearings  throughout  the  country.  The  report  of  the 
commission  was  made  on  February  12.  The  tariff  is  made  in 
substantial  compliance  with  the  commission's  recommendations. 

The  most  important  matters  covered  by  the  new  tariff  are 
stated  refrigeration  charges  on  carload  shipments  of  fruits,  vege- 
tables, berries  and  melons,  and  the  establishment  of  the  stated 
per  car  charge  on  those  commodities  in  official  classification  ter- 
ritory, but  with  modifications  rceommended  by  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission. 

In  Official  Classification  territory  this  character  of  traffic  is  now 
handled  on  the  so-called  "cost-of-ice"  basis.  Replenishment 
charges  will  be  published  from  the  so-called  Missouri  River  ter- 
ritory to  the  so-called  trans-continental  territory.  The  tariff 
will  contain  charges  per  ton  for  ice  and  salt,  also  charges  for 
heater  car  service  in  the  territory  west  of  the  Indiana-Illinois 
state  line.  Rules  and  regulations  are  included  governing  the 
various  phases  of  protective  service,  including  rules  governing 
protective  service  on  l.c.l.  shipments. 

Weekly  Traffic  Report 

According  to  a  report  on  traftic  conditions  for  the  week  ended 
February  12,  1920,  made  to  Director-General  Hines,  revenue 
freight  loaded  and  receipts  from  connections  for  this  period  as 
compared  to  the  corresponding  week  of  last  year  for  the  various 
regions  were  as  follows : 

Eastern  region- — Revenue  freight  loaded,  167,113  cars,  a  de- 
crease of  70  cars;  receipts  from  connections,  215,728  cars,  an 
increase  of  24,895  cars ;  Allegheny  region — revenue  freight  loaded, 
159,898  cars,  an  increase  of  5,977  cars;  receipts  from  connections, 
135,343  cars,  an  increase  of  4,487  cars;  Pocahontas  region — rev- 
enue freight  loaded,  33,065  cars,  an  increase  of  7,917  cars;  receipts 
from  connections,  14,921  cars,  a  decrease  of  1,669  cars;  Southern 
region — revenue  freight  loaded,  122,676  cars,  an  increase  of  15,711 
cars;  receipts  from  connections,  79,191  cars,  an  increase  of  12,414 
cars;  Northwestern  region — revenue  freight  loaded,  118,699  cars, 
an    increase    of    19,801    cars ;    receipts    from    connections,   84,082 
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cars,  an  increase  of  24,232  cars;  Central  Western  region — revenue 
freight  loaded,  116,945  cars,  an  increase  of  18,642  cars;  receipts 
from  connections,  71,568  cars,  an  increase  of  14,566  cars;  South- 
western region — revenue  freight  loaded,  64,065  cars,  an  increase 
of  12,537  cars;  receipts  from  connections,  58,091  cars,  an  increase 
of  13,833  cars. 

A  summary  of  the  report  follows : 

Eastern  Region:  (Week  ended  February  14) — The  congestion 
and  interference  with  the  movement  of  traffic  following  the 
storms  of  last  week,  particularly  in  the  vicinity  of  New  York 
and  in  Eastern  New  England  has  now  been  somewhat  relieved, 
but  movement  is  not  yet  on  normal  basis.  All  roads  except  the 
New  Haven  report  that  they  are  in  better  shape  than  at  the  end 
of  last  week.  Passenger  traffic  has  been  somewhat  interfered 
with  by  weather  conditions  causing  delay  to  trains  and  the  gen- 
eral situation  has  tended  to  reduce  the  amount  of  travel. 

Allegheny  Region:  (Week  ended  February  13) — Weather 
conditions  much  improved,  but  those  of  last  week  resulted  in 
considerable  accumulation  of  traffic  for  movement  via  New  York 
and  all  Eastern  gateways  leading  into  New  England.  These 
accumulations  only  show  signs  of  loosening  up  at  this  time. 
Roads  continue  to  hold  a  large  number  of  cars  for  movement 
through  Toledo.  Embargoes  have  been  extended  in  every  in- 
stance to  prevent  further  accumulations.  Coal  car  supply  prac- 
tically same  as  last  week,  very  little  increase  being  noted  in  the 
number  of  available  empties..  Bituminous  loading  decreased  1,150 
■cars,  which  is  attirbuted  to  slow  movement  account  weather  con- 
ditions. Anthracite  loading  fully  protected,  but  cars  loaded  de- 
creased 2,800.  Mill  gondola  situation  in  Pittsburgh  district  stiil 
further  improved  and  conditions  with  respect  to  piled  tonnage 
are  practically  normal  Box  cars  still  short.  Considering  severe 
weather  conditions  passenger  trains  have  been  making  fairly  good 
schedules.  Volume  of  travel  about  normal  for  this  season  of  the 
year. 

Pocahontas  Region:  (Week  ended  February  13) — With  the 
exception  of  loaded  cars  received  from  connections,  business  of 
the  region  shows  material  improvement  over  last  week.  No 
congestion  or  interruption  to  traffic  during  the  week  and  good 
weather  resulted  in  traffic  moving  freely.  General  travel  con- 
tinues lighter  than  for  some  time  past,  due  largely  to  health  and 
weather  conditions. 

Southern  Region:  (Week  ended  February  12) — Reports  indi- 
cate that  the  exchange  market  is  seriously  affecting  the  sale  of 
cotton  and  lumber  to  foreign  countries.  Recent  break  in  the 
exchange  has  practically  put  cotton  and  other  exporters  out  of 
business.  Passenger  traffic  generally  shows  an  increase,  although 
inclement  w-eather  has  interfered  slightly  with  local  traffic  on  a 
few  lines. 

Northwestern  Region:  (Week  ended  February  14) — General 
business  continues  active  and  all  industries  are  receiving  a  large 
volume  of  orders  while  many  reports  come  in  of  additions  and 
improvements  to  present  industries  as  well  as  contracts  for  new 
manufacturing  plants.  Coal  loading  shows  an  increase  of  almost 
100  per  cent  compared  with  last  year,  but  should  be  nearer  200 
per  cent  to  meet  the  active  demand  and  build  up  depleted  stocks. 
Lumber  and  forest  product  loading  amounted  to  20,092  cars, 
showitig  an  increase  of  570  cars  over  the  previous  week  and 
2,712  cars  over  same  week  of  last  year.  Passenger  travel  as  a 
whole  shows  a  moderate  increase  over  last  year,  notwithstand- 
ing local  travel  has  been  greatly  reduced  on  account  of  the  influ- 
enza epidemic. 

Central  Western  Region:  (Week  ended  February  13) — Coal 
production  for  the  week  was  41  per  cent  greater  than  during 
corresponding  period  of  last  year  and  approximately  the  same 
as  the  previous  week.  Mines  working  only  55  per  cent  of  full 
time  due  to  insufficient  car  supply  .  The  loading  of  ore  and  live- 
stock shov/ed  decreases  under  last  year,  but  all  other  commodi- 
ties showed  good  increases.  Passenger  travel  generally  has 
shown  slight  decrease  as  compared  with  corresponding  period 
last  year.  Movement  to  California,  however,  has  been  con- 
siderably  heavier. 

Southwestern  Region:  (Week  ended  February  12) — Con- 
tinued activity  reported  in  practically  all  lines  of  business.  Rapid 
development  of  oil  fields  in  Louisiana  has  resulted  in  marked 
increase  in  traffic  both  to  and  from  that  territory. 

Passenger  travel  continued  good  for  the  week  with  adequate 
equipment  provided.  Travel  to  Hot  Springs,  Ark.,  has  not  been 
as  heavy  as  last  year,  but  is  increasing.  Travel  from  and  through 
Memphis  gateway  continues  heavy  and  California  business 
through  El  Paso  gateway  is  very  good. 
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Foreign  Railway  Ne\vs 


Increased  Rates  in  Germany 

Increased  railway  rates  for  both  passenger  and  goods  traffic 
throughout  Germany  are  reported  as  effective  on  March  3.  The 
increase  is  expected  to  be  over  50  per  cent. 

Spanish  Railways  Manufacturing  Syndicate 

A  scheme  is  on  foot,  says  the  Semana  Financiera,  a  Madrid 
weekly,  as  quoted  by  the  Railway  Gazette,  London,  to  form  a 
powerful  syndicate,  backed  by  several  of  the  most  important 
Spanish  banks  and  industrial  concerns,  to  undertake  the  manu- 
lacture  of  rolling-stock  on  a  very  large  scale,  with  the  object 
of  hiring  the  same  to  the  Spanish  railway  companies. 

May  Convert  600  Miles  to  Narrow  Gage 

The  Siamese  Government  has  decided,  says  a  correspondent  in 
the  Daily  Mail,  London,  to  bridge  the  Bangkok  River  (the 
Menam),  linking  up  the  Peninsula  and  the  Northern  Railway 
systems.  This  would  involve  converting  more  than  600  miles  of 
track,  mainly  built  by  German  engineers,  from  broad  to  narrow 
gage. 

A  New  Sudan  Railway 

A  Cairo  correspondent  of  the  Times,  London,  is  authority  for 
the  statement  that  it  is  proposed  to  extend  the  railway  from  Sua- 
kin  to  Tokar.  thus  tapping  an  important  cotton  growing  district. 
Tokar  lies  about  50  miles  south  of  Suakin,  a  few  miles  from  the 
Red  Sea,  its  port  being  Trinkatat.  The  region  was  the  scene  of 
much  fighting  during  the  campaigns  against  the  Mahdi. 

Japanese  Railway  Expenditure 

In  the  Japanese  railway  budget  provision  is  made  at  a  cost  of 
6,000,000  yen  for  the  installation  of  automatic  signalling  on  all 
double  track  sections  between  Tokyo  and  Shimonoseki,  says  an 
item  in  the  Railway  Gazette,  London.  The  government  will  begin 
the  work  next  year  on  the  section  between  Tokyo  and  Numazu 
where  traffic  is  heaviest.  This  first  piece  of  work  will  be  finished 
in  about  two  years,  and  the  estimate  for  the  expense  is  1,5(X),{XX) 
yen.  The  work  of  doubling  the  track  is  to  be  continued  on  the 
North  Eastern  and  Joban  lines. 

French  Imports  and  Exports 

London. 
The  American  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  France  in  its  January 
15  bulletin  gives  a  list  of  the  articles  imported  into  France  from 
the  United  States  and  exported  from  France  to  the  United  States 
for  the  first  ten  months  of  1919,  1918  and  1913.  In  this  list  among 
the  imports  are  mentioned  : 

1919  1918  1913 

Francs  Francs  Francs 

Machines   and   macliinery 529,415,000  316,627,000  50,895,000 

Tools    and    hardware 233,680,000  199,495,000  4,421,000 

Corresponding  to  these  are  the  figures  for  the  exports  to  the 
United  States  from  France  for  the  same  period,  which  are  as 
follows : 

1919  1918  1913 

Francs  Francs  Francs 

Machines   and   mechanical   appliances...    1,029,000  439,009  776,000 

Tools  and  manufactures  of  metal 935,000  721,000  2,274,000 

Railway  Competition  in  England 

London. 
In  commenting  on  the  wrong  kind  of  railway  competition. 
Sir  Eric  Geddes,  the  Minister  of  Transport,  in  a  speech  before 
the  Cambridge  Chamber  of  Commerce  recently  stated  that 
wholesale  competition  between  rialway  companies  for  the 
same  traffic  without  any  creative  interest  between  the  different 
roads  was  wrong.  He  believed  that  the  railways  should  com- 
pete in  developing  the  district  they  served  and  not  in  trying  to 
filch  traffic  from  each  other.  He  believes  in  amalgamation  of 
roads  by  territories,  but  said  that  amalgamation  for  inter-system 
competition  was  wrong  as  it  leads  to  favoritism,  discrimination. 
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cosily  opt'iaiion,  uiircmimcrativc  ratt-s  and  capital  expenditures, 
and  wliili-  the  favored  shippers  gained,  the  others  paid.  On 
the  otiicr  hand  he  said  such  amalgamations  might  become 
oppressive  and  the  absence  of  competition  must  not  be  used 
unduly  to  curtail  facilities,  without  a  reviewing  authority  with 
power  to  order  :i(le(|n:ite  and  reasniialile  service  an(l  con- 
venience. 

Balkan  Railway  Finance 

The  Railway  Gazette.  London,  quotes  a  Geneva  correspondent 
of  the  Times  (London)  as  saying  that  after  the  Balkan  Wars  of 
1913  a  controlling  interest  in  the  network  of  railways  in  Serbia, 
Bulgaria  and  (Ireecc  was  acquired  by  the  Wiener  Bankverein,  a 
consoriium  of  Austrian  banks.  The  purchase  was  not  completed 
owing  to  the  war,  and  the  Austrian  combination  is  now  in  nego- 
tiation with  a  leading  Paris  concern  for  the  sale  of  the  shares. 
.\s  the  railways  are  operated  by  the  Balkan  States,  with  the 
single  exception  of  the  trunk  line  from  Adrianople  to  Constanti- 
nople, the  proprietorship  of  the  shares  means  a  strong  influence 
on  the  finance,  coniniercc  and  industry  of  the  Balkan  Slates. 
The  Vienna  banks  and  tbcir  Swiss  creditors  arc  not  resisting  the 
l-"rencb  atteiniii    lo  oblaiii   c-ntrol. 

Speeds  of  English  Railways  in   1919 

London,  England. 
.\n  article  in  the  Engineer  states  that  the  conditions  arising 
from  the  war  have  played  havoc  with  the  celerity,  frequency  and 
general  facilities  afforded  with  the  railway  services  of  Great 
Britain.  Below  is  given  a  few  of  the  fastest  slart-to-stop  runs 
performed  by  some  of  the  principal  railroad  companies  before  the 
war  and  the  schedule  on  which  they  now  run : 
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Dis- 
Company  tancc 

Run  (miles) 

(".real    Western. .  .Paddineton      to     n8J4 

Bristol  via  Bath. 
Great     Nerthern.  .G  r  a  t  li  a  m     to     I05J^ 
Kings    Cross. 


Tiire 

h.      min.   m.p.h. 
2         0       59.1 


Time 
h.    min.   m.p.h. 
2        19        51.0 


Below  is  given  the  fastest  start-to-stop  runs  performed  by  some 
of  the  principal  companies  at  the  present  day  and  showing  the 
speed  at  which  the  runs  were  performed  during  the  war : 


Company  Rim 

Great    Western. .  .Paddingtoi;     to 

Taimton. 
London    &    NorthWillcsden        to 

Western    Rjgby. 

Caledonian    Aberdeen         to 

Perth. 
London    &     SouthWaterloo  to 

Western    Salisbury. 

Below  is  given  the  longest  non-stop  runs,  beginning  at  50 
miles,  accomplished  by  each  company,  the  pre-war  and  present 
day  speeds  being  compared,  but  excluding  inns  of  a  special  or 
seasonal  .rharacler : 

Present  day 
journey  speed 


Dis- 
tance 
Smiles) 

143 

Pre-war 
journey  speed 

Present  day 
journey  speed 

Ti 

h. 

me 
min. 

m.p.h. 

Time 

h.     min.   m.p.h. 
2        38        54.3 

nV2 

1 

24 

55.3 

1        31        51.0 

89K 

1 

55 

46.8 

1        55       46.8 

83H 

1 

55 

55.3 

1        43        48.7 

journey  speed 

Dis-       , -^— , 

tance         Time 


Company 

Run 

(miles) 

h. 

min. 

m.p.h. 

Great    Western.. 

.  London   to   Ply- 
mouth    (North 
road). 

225Ji 

4 

' 

54.8 

London    &    North 

Western     

.  London    to    Liv- 
erpool      (Edge 
Hill). 

192 

i 

28 

55.3 

London     &     North 

Western    

.London  to  Crewe 
.  Wakefield        to 

158 
175Ji 

2 
3 

51 
9 

55.5 

Great     Northern. 

55.7 

London. 

Great    Northern. 

.London       to 
Grantham. 

105K 

1 

50 

57.5 

Midland    

.Rotherham  (Mas- 
borough)         to 
London. 

162 

- 

57 

55.0 

Midland     

.  Leicester  to  Lon- 

don     

99 

1 

45 

56.5 

Great    Central... 

.London   to   Shef- 

field      

\(>W^ 

2 

57 

55.8 

Great    Central... 

.  London    to     Lei- 

cester       

103 

1 

50 

56.2 

Caledonian     

.Carlisle  to  Perth 

150K 

3 

0 

50.2 

Caledonian 

.  Carlisle    to    Stir- 

ling      

117}^ 

2 

17 

51.5 

Xort.i     Eastern.. 

.  Newcastle  to  Ed- 

inburgh      

124H 

2 

18 

54.1 

Time 

h.     min.  m.p.h. 
4        22        51.6 


Equipment  and  Supplies 
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Locomotives 

The  .Xrgk.ntine  State  RAll.WAV.^  have  ordered  25  locomotives' 
from   the   Baldwin   Locomotive  Works. 

'i'lii.  .\kw  V(ji<k  Centkai,  is  inquiring  for  1(K)  eight  wheel 
switching  locomotives. 

The  United  Raieway.s  of  Havana  are  in  the  market  for  32 
Consolidation  type,  10  Pacific  type  and  4  switching  locomotives. 
These  locomotives  will  all  use  oil  for  fuel. 

The  Great  Northern,  reported  in  the  Railway  Age  of  January 
30,  as  being  in  the  market  for  45  2-8-2  type  locomotives  is  re- 
ported having  placed  an  order  for  50  of  these  locomotives. 

The  Kelly  Island  Lime  &  Cement  Company,  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
has  ordered  one  70-ton  .Shay  locomotive  from  the  Lima  Locomo- 
tive Works.     This  engine  will  be  equipped  with  a  superheater. 

The  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe,  reported  in  the  Railway 
Age  of  February  20,  as  about  to  inquire  for  locomotives,  is  in- 
quiring for  50  locomotives  including  Mikado  type,  Santa  Fe  type 
and  Mountain  type. 

The  Missouri,  Kansas  &  Texas,  reported  in  the  Railway  Age 
of  January  16  as  being  in  the  market  for  40  locomotives  has 
ordered  10  Pacific  type,  20  Mikado  type  and  20  eight-wheel  type 
locomotives  from  the  Lima  Locomotive  Works. 

The  Canadian  National  Railways  have  ordered  30  Pacific 
type  locomotives  and  25,  2-10-2  type  locomotives  from  the  Amer- 
ican Locomotive  Company.  Ten  of  the  Pacific  locomotives  will 
have  24  x  28  in.  cylinders,  a  total  weight  in  working  order  of 
268,000  lb.,  and  69  in.  drivers,  and  20  will  have  23J^  by  28  in. 
cylinders,  a  total  weight  in  working  order  of  256,000  lb.,  and  69 
in.  drivers ;  the  2-10-2  type  engines  will  have  26  by  32  in.  cylin- 
ders, a  total  weight  in  working  order  of  320.000  lb.  and  57  in. 
drivers. 

The  Uxiox  Pacific,  reported  in  the  Railway  Age  of  January 
16,  as  being  in  the  market  for  100  locomotives,  has  ordered  19 
Mallet  and  16  Mikado  locomotives  from  the  American  Locomo- 
tive Company.  The  Mallet  type  locomotives  will  have  26  by  41 
by  32  in.  cylinders  and  a  total  weight  in  working  order  of  490,000 
lb.  The  Mikado  locomotives  will  have  26  by  28  in.  cylinders  and 
a  total  weight  in  working  order  of  285.000  lb.  This  company  has 
also  ordered  27,  2-10-2  type,  and  10  Pacific  type  locomotives  from 
the  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works,  and  30  *-wJtchers  from  the  Lima 
Locomotive  Works. 

Locomotive  Deliveries 

t)uring  the  week  ended  I-'ebruary  7  two  L'.  S.  K.  A.  standard 
locomotives  were  delivered  to  the  Michigan  Central  by  the  Lima 
Locomotive  Corporation. 

Freight  Cars 

The  Eastern  Car  Company,  New  Glasgow,  Nova  Scotia,  is 
figuring  on  5,000  12-ton  coal  cars  for  export  to  Belgium. 

The  Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  Pacific  is  inquiring  for  3,250 
freight  cars,  including  2,000  box  and  500  stock  cars  of  40  tons' 
capacity,  500  general  service  cars  and  250  fiat  cars  of  55-ton 
capacity. 

The  Tennessee  Coal,  Iron  &  Raiujoad  Company,  reported  in 
the  Railway  Age  of  January  23  as  inquiring  for  20  coke  cars,  has 
ordered  30.  50-ton  capacity  coke  cars  from  the  Pressed  Steel  Car 
Company. 

The  New  York  Central  is  inquiring  for  13,200  freight  cars, 
including  5.800  steel  box  cars,  4,600  hopper  cars  of  55  tons'  ca- 
pacity, 1,700  flat  cars  of  50  tons'  capacity  and  1,100  gondolas  of 
50  tons'  capacity. 
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Supply  Trade  News 


Franklin  Murphy 


E.  B.  Badger  &  Sons  Company,  Boston,  Mass.,  has  ac- 
quired the  business  of  the  American  Spray  Company,  includ- 
ing its  essential  engineering  personnel. 

F.  M.  Nourse,  engineer  in  the  advertising  department  of 
the  Cutler-Hammer  Manufacturing  Company,  Milwaukee, 
Wis.,  has  resigned  to  become  associated  with  the  Charles  L. 
Benjamin  organization,  advertising  agents,  Chicago. 

Franklin  Mtirphy,  former  governor  of  New  Jersey  and 
chairman  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Murphy  Varnish 
Company,  Newark,  N.  j'.,  died  on  February  24,  at  Palm  Beach, 

Fla.  He  was  born  in 
Jersey  City,  on  January 
3,  1846,  and  was  edu- 
cated in  the  Hudson 
county  schools  and  at 
Newark  Academy.  In 
1901  he  received  the  de- 
gree of  doctor  of  laws 
iFrom  Lafayette  College 
and  the  following  year 
the  same  degree  from 
Princeton  University.  Mr. 
Murphy  served  in  the 
United  States  army  dur- 
ing the  Civil  War,  part 
of  the  time  as  a  lieu- 
tenant ;  at  the  close  of 
hostilities  he  began  the 
manufacture  of  varnish 
at  Newark,  N.  J.  In 
1891  the  Murphy  Var- 
nish Company  was  in- 
corporated, with  Mr. 
Murphy  as  president.  He  had  been  prominent  in  Republican 
politics  since  1892,  and  in  1901  was  elected  to  the  governorship 
of  New  Jersey,  which  office  he  held  for  three  years.  He  was 
chosen  chairman  of  the  Republican  state  committee  in  1892, 
and  was  a  member  of  the  Republican  national  executive  com- 
mittee for  nine  years,  1900  to  1908.  His  son,  Franklin  Murphy, 
Jr.,  is  now  chairman  of  the  executive  committee  of  the  Murphy 
Varnish  Company. 

The  Westinghouse  Electric  &  Manufacturing  Company  has 

filed  plans  for  the  erection  of  a  machine  shop,  1,000  ft.  long 
by  100  ft.  wide,  on  Page  boulevard,  Springfield,  Mass.,  to 
cost  $250,000.  The  building  will  be  of  brick,  concrete  and 
steel,  of  the  saw-tooth  type. 

L.  R.  Mann,  sigflal  inspector  on  the  Missouri  Pacific,  with 
headquarters  at  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  has  resigned  to  become  sales 
engineer  in  the  railroad  department  of  the  Central  Electric 
Company,  Chicago,  eflfective  on  March  1.  Mr.  Mann's  head- 
quarters will  be  at  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

The  Electrolabs  Company,  New  York,  announces  that  in 
order  to  obtain  closer  co-operation  between  the  factory  and 
the  sales  department,  it  has  decided  to  consolidate  all  its 
offices  at  2635  Penn  avenue,  Pittsburgh.  Pa.,  and  a  branch 
office  will  be  maintained  in  New  York  at  room  313,  30  Church 
street. 

M.  Wm.  Ehrlich  is  the  New  Jersey  manager,  with  head- 
quarters at  Newark,  N.  J.,  and  a  sub-office  at  Lyndhurst, 
N.  J.,  of  the  Plant  Engineering  &  Equipment  Company,  Inc., 
New  York,  manufacturers  of  the  Corliss  valve  steam  trap, 
Mason  condensation  meter  and  other  power  and  heating 
specialties. 

We  are  officially  advised  that  the  statement  published  in  our 
issue  of  January  16,  page  276.  to  the  cfifect  that  the  Fairbanks 
Company  of  New  York  had  purchased  practically  the  entire 
capital  stock  of  the  H.  Channon  Company,  Chicago,  and  will 


enlarge  the  business  of  the  latter  company  to  include  several 
new  lines,  was  incorrect.  While  negotiations  for  such  a  con- 
solidation were  pending,  nothing  came  of  them. 

The  American  Chain  Company,  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  has 
purchased  the  control  of  the  Page  Steel  &  Wire  Company, 
with  mills  at  Monessen,  Pa.,  and  Adrian,  Mich.  The  business 
will  be  continued  as  heretofore.  The  new  officers  elected 
under  the  reorganization  of  the  company  are :  Walter  B. 
Lashar,  president;  William  T.  Morris,  vice-president;  Wil- 
mot  F.  Wheeler,  treasurer;  John  E.  Carr,  assistant  treas- 
urer, and  William  M.  Wheeler,  secretary.  E.  C.  Sattley,  gen- 
eral manager  of  the  Page  Steel  &  Wire  Coinpany,  will  con- 
tinue in  that  capacity  with  office  in  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

The  Allegheny  Steel  Tank  Car  Company,  Warren,  Pa.,  was 
bought  by  the  Allegheny  Tank  Car  Company  on  February 
2.  The  new  corporation  recently  formed  and  the  transfer 
constituted  an  entire  change  of  management.  The  officers 
of  the  new  company  are  as  follows:  C.  W.  Hardy,  formerly 
of  the  Warren  Oil  Company,  Warren,  Pa.,  president:  H.  W. 
Conarro,  general  manager,  Struthers  Wells  Company,  War- 
ren, vice-president;  Jas.  P.  Rogers,  formerly  general  manager 
of  the  Rogers  Shear  Company,  Warren,  treasurer;  H.  R.  Mc- 
Clure,  of  the  firm  McClure  &  Smith,  Warren  and  Sunbury, 
Pa.,  secretary.  The  policy  of  the  new  company  includes 
general  enlargement  of  the  facilities  of  the  plant  both  in  the 
manufacturing  of  new  cars  and  in  its  repair  department.  One 
feature  of  the  new  company  will  be  its  leasing  department, 
which  it  will  conduct  for  the  benefit  of  its  patrons. 

Joseph  M.  Flannery,  pioneer  in  the  vanadium  indu.stry  and 
one  of  the  organizers  of  the  Flannery  Bolt  Company,  Pittsburgh. 
Pa.,   also   the   .American   Vanadium   Company,   and  president   of 

the  Standard  Chemical 
Company,  died  on  Feb- 
ruary 18.  in  Pittsburgh, 
Pa.,  at  the  age  of  52, 
after  an  illness  of  seven 
months.  He  was  born  in 
Pittsburgh  and  attend- 
ed public  and  parochial 
schools  there.  In  1904, 
with  his  brother,  he  be- 
gan a  tour  of  the  world 
seeking  to  discover  a 
process  whereby  un- 
breakable bolts  might  be 
made;  an  analysis  of 
the  metal  composing  the 
fencing  foils  used  in 
Sweden  resulted  in  the 
discovery  of  vanadium. 
To  Mr.  Flannery  is  due 
the  introduction  of 
vanadium  in  the  steel 
industry,  marking  an 
epoch  in  the  advance  of  steel  making.  Mr.  Flannery,  convinced 
of  the  value  of  vanadium  for  this  purpose,  went  to  South  Amer- 
ica, where  he  secured  the  world's  largest  vanadium  deposit. 
Through  his  interest  in  vanadium,  his  attention  was  called  to 
an  ore  in  Colorado,  which  contained  also  radium.  Having  heard 
of  the  possible  use  of  radium  in  the  treatment  of  cancer,  he 
determined  to  undertake  the  production  of  radium.  In  1911,  he 
organized  the  Standard  Chemical  Company,  the  world's  largest 
producer  of  radium.  At  the  time  of  his  death  Mr.  Flannery 
was  also  working  to  develop  the  commercial  use  of  another  ore, 
uranium,  in  steel  and  other  metals. 

The  Chicago  Fuse  Manufacturing  Company  has  purchased' 
a  two-story  factory  building  with  a  four-story  office  section 
in  Chicago.  The  building  will  be  remodeled  and.  with  the 
addition  of  buildings  and  equipincnt  contemplated,  will  rep- 
resent an  investment  of  $500,000.  The  company  expects  to 
obtain  possession  on  May  1. 

James  Gayley,  a  former  vice-president  of  the  United  States 
Steel  Corporation,  died  on  February  25  at  his  home  in  New 
York,  at  the  age  of  65.  .As  a  ir.etallurgist  he  was  a  recognized 
authority   on   raw   material.     His   invention   of  the   dry  blast 
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process,  whicli  bc.nrs  his  name,  incri'ascd  production  of  blast 
furnaces  about  20  per  cent.  He  was  l)(>rn  in  West  Nottingham, 
Md.,  and  in  1876  graduated  from  Lafayette  College,  with  the 
degree  of  mining  eiiifinecr.  In  1885  he  took  charge  of  llie  blast 
furnace  of  the  Edgar  Thomson  Steel  Work-;,  later  serving  first 
as  general  manager  of  the  plant,  and  then  as  iiumaging  director 
of  the  Carnegie  Steel  Company.  When  the  L'nitcd  .States  Steel 
Corporation  bought  out  tiie  Carnegie  Company  in  I'JOl,  Mr. 
Gayley  was  appointed  first  vice-president  in  charge  of  raw  ma- 
terials and  transportation.  He  resignc<l  from  the  steel  corpora- 
tion in  1908,  and  had  since  been  president  of  the  American  Ore 
Reclamation  Company  and  the  Shcflield  Iron  Cori>oratioii,  with 
office  at  New  York. 

W.  W.  Frazier  has  recently  been  appointed  assistant  super- 
intendent of  the  tube  works  of  the  Reading  Iron  Company, 
Reading,  Pa.  He  began  work  as  a  draftsman  and  for  four 
years  served  at  the  Loraine  plant  of  the  National  Tube  Com- 
pany, both  in  the  construction  of  its  pipe  mills  and  in  the 
operating  department.  Later  he  served  in  an  engineering 
capacity  in  the  rearrangement  of  the  pipe  mills  of  the  La 
Belle  Iron  Works  and  then  went  with  the  Youngstown  Sheet 
&  Tube  Company,  where  for  seven  years  he  was  first  in  the 
engineering  department  and  later  was  general  foreman  of  its 
tube  mills.  He  was  chief  engineer  of  the  A.  M.  Byers  Com- 
pany for  one  year,  leaving  that  company  to  become  assistant 
chief  engineer  at  the  government  plant  that  was  being  built 
for  the  Ordnance  Department  by  the  U.  S.  Steel  Corpora- 
tion at  Neville  Island.  When  the  armistice  stopped  work 
on  this  plant  he  went  with  the  Bethlehem  Steel  Company, 
at  Sparrows  Point,  as  assistant  chief  engineer  and  now  goes 
to  the  Reading  Iron  Company  as  assistant  superintendent 
of  its  tube  works. 

Howard  M.  Smith,  general  passenger  agent  of  the  Long 
Island  Railroad,  who  has  been  associated  with  that  road  for 
fifty-one  consecutive  years,  died  Wednesday  at  his  home  in 
Brooklyn,  following  a  prolonged  illness.  Mr.  Smith  was  born  at 
Great  Neck,  Long  Island,  N.  Y.,  on  August  19,  1848.  After  com- 
pleting his  education  in  the  grammar  schools  of  New  York  City, 
he  entered  the  service  of  the  Long  Island  in  1869,  as  a  clerk 
in  the  Long  Island  City  terminal  freight  office,  and  served  as 
such  for  one  year,  when  he  was  promoted  to  freight  agent. 
Nine  years  later  he  was  appointed  general  agent,  serving  in 
that  capacity  until  October,  1879.  From  that  year  until  1881 
he  was  general  freight  agent ;  from  1881  to  1887  he  served  as 
chief  clerk  to  the  traffic  manager,  and  from  1887  to  1888  held 
the  position  of  assistant  traffic  manager.  On  April  2,  1888,  Mr. 
Smith  was  appointed  traffic  manager,  in  charge  of  the  passenger, 
freight  and  express  departments.  On  January  15,  1901,  the  office 
of  traffic  manager  was  abolished,  the  freight  and  passenger  de- 
partments being  separated,  and  Mr.  Smith  was  made  general 
passenger  agent,  which  position  he  occupied  at  the  time  of  his 
decease,  as  noted  above. 


New  York  Air  Brake  Company 

The  New  York  Air  Brake  Company's  gross  sales  in  1919, 
amounting  to  $3,551,667,  were  only  one-third  those  of  1918.  The 
company  earned  $6.24  a  share  on  its  common  stock,  compared 
with  $20.53  in  1918.  The  earnings  were  $3.76  a  share  less  than 
the  dividends  paid  on  the  common  stock. 

President  C.  A.  Starbuck,  in  explaining  the  shrinkage  of  busi- 
ness to  stockholders  in  his  annual  report,  says  that  the  decreased 
business  was  due  to  the  failure  of  the  railroad  administration 
to  buy  equipment.  "The  policy  of  the  railroad  administration," 
he  says,  "due  to  the  uncertainty  of  its  tenure  of  office,  has  been 
to  keep  all  purchases  at  the  lowest  possible  point,  and  the  effect 
of  such  policy  is  reflected  in  the  reduction  of  the  gross  sales  of 
the  company  for  the  last  year." 

Gross  sales  of  the  company  in  1919  amounted  to  $3,551,667, 
compared  with  $10,380,584  in  1918,  and  manufacturing  profits 
were  $741,160,  against  $3,243,267  the  previous  year.  The  gross 
profit,  including  income  from  investments  and  partial  adjustment 
of  government  contracts,  was  $1,655,003,  which  was  reduced  by 
deducting  administration  expenses  and  taxes  and  interest  pay- 
ment to  $624,289,  compared  with  $2,052,553  in  1918.  The  total 
surplus  in  1919  was  $6,054,167.  compared  with  $6,595,667  in  1918. 

At  the  end  of  last  year  the  inventory  was  placed  at  $5,937,763; 


expenditures  for  the  account  of  government  contracts  at  $3,610,- 
582;  and  factories,  iiateiits,  water  power,  land  and  macliincry  at 
$14,199,626,  and  securities  at  $1,510,058. 

Pressed  Steel  Car  Company 

The  earnings  for  ojieralions  of  the  Pressed  Steel  Car  Company 
for  the  year  ended  December  31.  1919,  were,  according  to  the 
annual  report  issued  recently,  $4,923,783.  Dividends  on  stocks, 
etc.,  brought  the  gross  earnings  up  to  $5,338,640  for  the  year. 
From  this  there  were  deductions  of  $1,073,408  for  depreciation, 
obsolescence,  amortization,  renewals,  etc.,  leaving  a  net  of 
$4,265,231.  The  regular  dividends  of  7j/2  per  cent  were  paid  on 
the  preferred  stock  and  8  per  cent  on  the  common,  amounting  to- 
gether to  $1,875,000,  and  there  was  also  an  additional  charge  of 
.$630,456  for  obsolescence  and  amortization  for  the  year  1918, 
leaving  a  surplus  for  the  year  of  $2,505,456. 

Vice-president  N.  S.  Reedcr,  who  signs  the  report  in  the 
absence  in  Europe  of  President  F.  N.  Hoffstat,  says: 

"Domestic  orders  for  new  freight  cars  have  been  exceedingly 
small  during  the  year  1919.  We  feel  reasonably  confident,  how- 
ever, that  a  considerable  volume  of  new  business  will  necessarily 
develop  as  soon  as  the  railroads  are  returned  to  private  owner- 
ship, and  the  necessary  legislation  enacted  to  give  them  the  credit 
required  to  purchase  needed  equipment.  Figures  based  on  past 
requirements  and  taking  into  consideration  the  actual  ton  mile- 
age, increased  capacity  ®f  cars,  etc.,  show  that  the  railroads  will 
require  about  850,000  cars  within  the  next  three  years  to  fully 
meet  their  demands. 

"We  have  been  active  in  the  export  field  and  taken  some  or- 
ders, but  the  situation  as  regards  foreign  exchange  and  the  peace 
treaty  have  prevented  any  large  development  of  this  business." 

Canadian  Mead-Morrison  Co.,  Ltd. 

The  Canadian  Mead-Morrison  Company,  Ltd.,  has  been 
organized  under  Canadian  laws,  and  has  bought  the  manu- 
facturing plant   of   M.   Beatty   &   Sons   at  Welland,   Ontario, 

and  has  also  bought 
the  Canadian  business 
of  the  Mead-Morrison 
Manufacturing  Com- 
pany, of  Boston,  New 
York  and  Chicago. 
Steps  have  already 
been  taken  to  enlarge 
and  improve  the  Wel- 
land plant,  and  the  new 
company  will  manufac- 
ture the  extensive  line 
of  well-known  "Mead- 
Morrison"  products  as 
well  as  the  Beatty  line 
of  dredges,  derricks, 
hoists,  pumps,  etc. 

The  new  company 
has  acquired  from  the 
United  States  company 
the  rights  to  use  its 
engiineering  data,  plans, 
patents  and  to  make 
use   of   past    and    future    development    work. 

The  Canadian  Mead-Morrison  Company,  Ltd.,  already  has 
a  large  specially  trained  engineering  staff,  and  a  well  organ- 
ized contracting  department. 

In  addition  to  covering  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  the  Ca- 
nadian company  will  also  manufacture  for  export  to  the  Brit- 
ish possessions. 

The  new  company  will  have  a  local  board  of  directors,  and 
its  general  officers  will  be  W.  S.  Martin,  managing  director; 
D.  W.  Coe,  general  sales  manager;  J.  R.  Story,  chief  engi- 
neer, and  J.  A.  Johnson,  secretary.  The  general  sales  offices 
are  located  in  the  Guarantee  Building,  285  Beaver  Hall  Hill, 
Montreal.  This  office  will  have  entire  control  of  the  sales 
of  "Mead-Morrison"  products  in  the  Dominion  of  Canada 
and  British  possessions.  The  sales  are  divided  into  two 
classes — engineering  contracting,  which  covers  the  installa- 
tion of  coal,  ore  and  material  handling  plants,  and  merchan- 
dise   sales,    under   which   heading  are   included    the   standard 
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lines  of  steam  and  electric  hoists,  contractors'  equipment, 
grab  buckets,  derricks,   winches,  etc. 

The  engineering  contracting  department  is  under  the  di- 
rection of  R.  C.  Smith,  Montreal. 

D.  W.  Coe,  general  sales  manager  of  the  new  company, 
has  been  connected  with  the  Mead-Morrison  Manufacturing 
Company  for  a  number  of  years  and  is  well  known  in  Can- 
ada; many  of  the  large  "Mead-Morrison"  installations  in 
Canada  were  made  under  his  direction  as  manager  of  the 
Boston  contract  department. 

Railroad  Insurance  Association 

Charles  N.  Rambo,  formerly  secretary  and  superintendent 
of  The  Mutual  Fire,  Marine  and  Inland  Insurance  Company 
of  Philadelphia,  associated  with  railroad  interests,  and  lately 
manager  of  the  Insurance  and  Fire  Protection  Section  of 
the  United  States  Railroad  Administration,  has  been  ap- 
pointed manager  of  the  Railroad  Insurance  Association  of 
New  York.  The  temporary  office  of  this  association  is  at  80 
Maiden  Lane,  New  York  City.  From  May  1  it  will  be  at  95 
William  street. 

The  association  is  a  centralized  organization  for  facilitat- 
ing the  handling  of  railroad  insurances.  It  is  composed  of 
twelve  leading  fire  insurance  companies,  with  a  combined 
capital  and  surplus  of  over  $100,000,000.  It  succeeds  what 
ivas  formerly  known  as  the  railroad  insurance  syndicate.  It 
will  promote  a  community  of  interest  with  the  railroad  com- 
panies in  the  protection  of  their  properties  against  loss  by 
fire  through  an  inspection  service. 

Members  of  the  Railroad  Insurance  Association  are  the 
Home  Insurance  Co.,  New  York;  Royal  Insurance  Co.,  Liver- 
pool; Insurance  Co.  of  N.  A.,  Philadelphia;  Western  Assur- 
ance Co.  of  Toronto;  London  &  Liverpool  &  Globe,  Liver- 
pool; Hartford  Fire  Insurance  Co.,  Hartford;  Globe  &  Rut- 
gers Fire  Insurance  Co.,  New  York;  Firemen's  Fund  Insur- 
ance Co., .San  Francisco;  Commercial  Union  Assurance  Co., 
London;  Continental  Insurance  Co.,  New  York;  Fidelity- 
Phoenix  Fire  Insurance  Co.,  New  York,  and  American  Eagle 
Fire  Insurance  Co.,  New  York. 

Trade  Publications 

Ch.ains. — A  20-page,  illustrated  booklet  has  been  recently 
issued  by  the  Columbus  McKinnon  Chain  Company,  Columbus, 
Ohio,  which  is  devoted  to  information  regarding  the  various 
types  and  sizes  of  chains  manufactured  by  this  company.  It 
also  includes  tables  on  weights,  sizes  and  strength  of  chains. 

W.  S.  M.  Car  Dumpers. — Bulletin  No.  49,  16  pages,  illustrated, 
has  been  issued  recently  by  the  Wellman,  Seaver,  Morgan  Com- 
pany. Cleveland,  Ohio.  This  bulletin  describes  the  various  types 
of  car  dumpers  manufactured  by  this  company,  accompanied  by 
full  page  photographs  of  the  types  in  question  and  reproductions 
of  working  blueprints. 

Track. — The  Railroad  Supply  Company,  Chicago,  has  recently 
issued  the  second  edition  of  "Track,"  an  illustrated  pocket  hand- 
book of  220  pages  for  trackmen,  which  is  devoted  particularly  to 
lie  plates,  their  use,  manufacture  and  methods  of  application,  to- 
gether with  other  track  devices.  It  also  contains  tables  and  other 
miscellaneous  data  pertaining  to  track  construction  and  main- 
tenance. 

Hoisting  Machinery. — The  Mead-Morrison  Manufacturing 
Company,  East  Boston,  Mass.,  has  recently  issued  catalogue 
Number  21,  of  165  pages,  which  covers  the  line  of  hoisting  ma- 
chinery manufactured  by  that  company.  The  catalogue  is  di- 
vided into  four  sections :  Section  1  treats  of  steam  hoists  and 
swingers;  section  2  of  electric  hoists  and  swingers;  section  3 
of  gasoline  and  belt  hoists,  and  section  4  of  clamshell  and  orange 
peel  grab  buckets.  The  catalogue  is  more  than  usually  well  got- 
ten up  and  is  profusely  illustrated. 


Ninillillllllllliilnlii 


Chapel  Cars  will  be  built  for  every  railroad  cut  of  Chicago 
as  money  is  available,"  according  to  a  recent  announcement  by 
the  Northern  Baptist  Church.     The   Baptist   denomination  now 
owns  7  such  cars. 


Railway  Officers 


Executive 

J.  P.  Beckwith,  at  present  federal  manager  of  the  Florida 
East  Coast,  has  been  elected  vice-president  in  charge  of 
operation,  effective  March  1. 

J.  G.  Thomas  has  been  appointed  assistant  to  the  president 
of  the  Cincinnati,  Indianapolis  &  Western,  effective  at  the 
termination  of  federal  control. 

Horace  P.  Smart  has  been  elected  vice-president  of  the 
Wadley  Southern  Railway  Company,  with  headquarters  at 
Savannah,  Ga.,  effective  at  the  termination  of  federal  control. 

J.  S.  Pyeatt,  federal  manager  of  the  St.  Louis-San  Fran- 
cisco, with  headquarters  at  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  has  been  re-elected 
president  of  the  Gulf  Coast  Lines,  with  office  at  Houston, 
Tex.,  effective  March  1. 

Alexander  R.  Lawton  has  been  elected  vice-president  of 
the  Louisville  &  Wadley  Railway  Company  and  the  Sylvania 
Central  Railway  Company,  with  headquarters  at  Savannah, 
Ga.,  effective  at  the  termination  of  federal  control. 

Alexander  Hilton,  traffic  manager  of  the  St.  Louis-San 
Francisco,  the  Fort  Worth  &  Rio  Grande,  the  St.  Louis-San 
Francisco  &  Texas,  the  Kansas  City,  Clinton  &  Springfield, 
the  Paris  &  Great  Northern,  the  West  Tulsa   Belt  and  the 

Rock     Island-Frisco 

^  Terminal,   and  a  mem- 

^       "  ber    of    the    passenger 

traffic  committee  of  the 
Southern  region  of  the 
United  States  Railroad 
.'\dministration,  with 
headquarters  at  St. 
Louis,  Mo.,  has  been 
elected  third  vice-presi- 
dent of  the  St.  Louis- 
San  Francisco,  effect- 
ive on  the  return  of 
the  roads  to  private 
control.  Mr.  Hilton  was 
born  at  Hamilton,  Ont. 
He  entered  railway 
service  in  1878  as  a 
clerk  on  the  Great 
Western  of  Canada, 
now  a  part  of  the 
Grand  Trunk.  From 
1880  to  December,  1884, 
he  was  a  clerk  in  the  passenger  department  of  the  Chicago 
&  Alton  and  subsequently,  until  1889,  he  was  city  passenger 
and  ticket  agent  on  the  same  road  at  Kansas  City,  Mo.  In 
1887  he  acted  as  Pacific  Coast  agent  of  the  same  road  at 
San  Francisco,  Cal.,  and  from  1889  to  March  1,  1901,  he  was 
general  agent  in  the  passenger  department  of  the  same  road 
at  Kansas  City.  On  the  latter  date  he  was  appointed  assist- 
ant general  passenger  agent  of  the  Kansas  City,  Fort  Scott 
&  Memphis,  and  the  following  August  he  was  made  general 
passenger  agent  of  the  St.  Louis-San  Francisco.  In  October, 
1913,  he  was  appointed  passenger  traffic  manager  of  the  same 
road.  In  1918  he  was  promoted  to  assistant  traffic  manager 
of  the  St.  Louis-San  Francisco  and  the  Missouri,  Kansas  & 
Texas,  which  positions  he  retained  until  March  1,  1919,  the 
date  of  the  regrouping  of  the  Southwestern  region  lines. 
Incident  to  the  regrouping,  he  was  appointed  to  the  positions 
he  held  prior  to  his  recent  promotion. 

Charles  Molony  has  been  elected  president;  Charles  F. 
Groves,  secretary;  D.  R.  Thomas,  assistant  secretary;  W.  B. 
McKinstry,  auditor;  W.  C.  Askewr,  treasurer,  and  H.  V.  Jen- 
kins, assistant  treasurer  of  the  Wrightsville  &  Tennille,  the 
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Syhania  Central  and  tlic  Wadlcy  Sonthcrn  railiDail  cuni- 
panio.s,  effective  at  the  tcrininatiun  of  federal  control.  The 
lieadiinarters  of  Mr.  Molony  and  Mr.  Thomas  will  be  at 
rcuiidk-.  t;a  ,  and  thai  of  the  others  at  Savannah,  Ga.  With 
the  exception  of  Mr.  Thomas,  these  men  will  each  hold  the 
same  position  with  the  Louisville  &  Wadley  also. 

Joseph  L.  Edwards,  whose  election  to  the  vice-presidency 
of  the  .\tlaiila.  Hirmingiiam  &  .Atlantic,  was  announced  in 
the  RailtiHjy  .Igr  of  February  20  (page  595),  was  born 
at  Cuthbert,  Ga.,  and 
graduated  from  the 
high  school  at  Mar- 
shallville,  Ga.  He  be- 
gan railroad  work  in 
1802  with  tlio  Rich- 
mond &  Danville,  now 
part  of  the  Southern, 
serving  as  a  clerk  in 
the  operating,  passen- 
ger and  freight  depart- 
ments at  .\tlanta,  Ga., 
and  Washington,  D.  C. 
In  1904  he  was  ap- 
pointed general  agent 
of  the  Southern  at 
Havana,  Cuba,  which 
position  he  held  until 
the  following  year, 
when  he  was  appointed 
chief  clerk  to  the  vice- 
president  in  charge  of 
trafKc  of  the  same  road 

at  Washington.  In  1908  he  became  commercial  agent  at  Bir- 
mingham, Ala.,  and  about  four  years  later  temporarily  left 
railroad  service  to  accept  the  managership  of  the  Atlanta 
office  of  the  Bonnyman-Norman  Coal  &  Iron  Companx-. 
Shortly  after  he  resigned  that  position  to  go  to  the  Atlanta, 
Birmingham  &  Atlantic  as  traffic  manager.  During  part  of 
1918  he  served  as  traffic  manager  of  this  road,  the  Atlanta 
&  West  Point,  the  Georgia  Railroad  and  other  lines  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  E.  T.  Lamb,  federal  manager,  and  on 
July  10  of  that  year  was  appointed  manager  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Section,  Division  of  Traffic  of  the  Railroad  xAdmin- 
istration,  with  headquarters  at  Washington,  D.  C,  which 
position  he  held  at  the  time  of  his  recent  election. 

Financial,  Legal  and  Accounting 

A.  P.  Disbrow,  auditor  of  disbursements  of  the  Erie,  has 
resigned,  effective   March   1,  to  engage  in  other  business. 

C.  E.  Hildum,  manager  of  the  Carriers'  Account  Section  of 
the  Railroad  Administration,  has  been  appointed  controller 
of  the  Lehigh  Valley  Railroad  Company. 

W.  N.  Rockwell,  corporate  auditor  of  the  Chicago,  Terre 
Haute  &  Southeastern,  with  headquarters  at  Chicago,  has 
also  been  appointed  federal  auditor,  succeeding  W.  E.  Bacon, 
resigned. 

A.  P.  Little  has  been  appointed  assistant  secretary  of  the 
Louisville  &  Wadley  Railroad  Company,  with  headquarters 
.at  Louisville.  Ga..  effective  at  the  termination  of  federal 
control. 

T.  V.  Pomar,  at  present  federal  auditor  of  the  Florida  East 
Coast,  has  been  elected  assistant  treasurer  and  controller, 
•effective  March  1.  This  is  the  position  he  held  prior  to 
federal  control. 

H.  W.  Johnson  has  been  appointed  assistant  general  coun- 
sel and  Alexander  R.  Lawton,  Jr.,  solicitor  of  the  Wadley 
Southern  Railway  Company,  with  headquarters  at  Savannah, 
Ga.,  effective  at  the  termination  of  federal  control. 

G.  S.  Ross,  prior  to  federal  control  assistant  secretary  and 
assistant  treasurer  and  now  federal  treasurer  of  the  Toledo, 
St.  Louis  &  Western,  with  headquarters  at  Toledo.  Ohio.  ha,> 
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l^een  apixiintcd  secretary  and  treasurer,  with  the  same  head- 
quarters, effective  at  the  termination  of  federal  control. 

T.  M.  Cunningham,  Jr.,  has  been  elected  general  counsel 
of  the  W'riKlilsville  &  Tennille  and  the  Wadley  Southern 
railroad  companies,  effective  at  the  termination  of  federal 
control.  R.  M.  Daley  has  been  elected  general  solicitor  of 
the  WriKhtsville  &  Tennille,  with  headquarters  at  Dublin,  Ga. 

Fred  T.  Dickerson,  assistant  to  the  president  and  assistant 
secretary  and  assistant  treasurer  of  the  Central  of  New 
Jersey  Railroad  Company,  has  been  elected  secretary 
and  treasurer  of  the 
company  effective  at 
the  termination  of  fed- 
eral control.  Mr.  Dick- 
erson was  born  in  1867 
at  Raniapo,  N.  Y.,  and 
educated  in  the  public 
school  of  that  city.  He 
also  took  a  course  in  a 
New  Jersey  business 
school.  In  1883  he 
studied  telegraphy 
while  serving  as  a  tele- 
graph messenger  for 
the  Delaware,  Lacka- 
wanna &  Western  at 
Newark,  N.  J.,  and  in 
April  of  the  following 
year  entered  the  service 
of  the  Central  of  New 
Jersey  as  operator  and 
assistant  agent  at  Lake 
Hopatcong.  Subse- 

quently he  was  appointed  agent  and  operator  at  that  station 
and  later  had  charge  of  other  and  larger  stations.  He  served 
also  in  the  trainmaster's  office  for  two  years.  In  1891  he  was 
transferred  to  the  general  offices  of  the  same  company  at 
New  York  as  clerk.  Five  years  later  he  was  appointed  chief 
clerk  to  the  controller,  and  later  promoted  to  chief  clerk 
to  the  vice-president  and  general  manager.  In  1907  he  was 
elected  assistant  secretary,  continuing  also  to  perform  the 
duties  of  chief  clerk.  In  1914  he  was  appointed  assistant  to 
the  president,  continuing  also  as  assistant  secretary.  In 
1918  he  became  also  assistant  treasurer.  In  addition  to 
being  elected  secretary  and  treasurer  of  the  Central  of  New 
Jersey  Mr.  Dickerson  has  also  been  elected  to  a  similar  posi- 
tion with  the  New  York  &  Long  Branch,  the  Lehigh  &  Wilkes- 
Barre  Coal  Company,  and  other  companies  affiliated  with  the 
Central  of  New  Jersey. 

Operating 

V.  A.  Cooper  has  been  appointed  trainmaster  of  the  De- 
troit &  Toledo  Short  Line,  effective  at  the  termination  of 
federal  control. 

C.  H.  Sauls,  chief  train  despatcher  of  the  Seaboard  .Air 
Line  at  Charleston,  S.  C,  has  been  appointed  trainmaster 
with  the  same  headquarters,  succeeding  F.  F.  Laird,  resigned, 
effective  February  15;  C.  D.  Boyd  has  been  appointed  to  suc- 
ceed Mr.  Sauls. 

W.  F.  Cooper,  trainmaster  of  the  Southern,  Lines  East,  at 
Toccoa,  Ga.,  has  been  appointed  superintendent  of  terminals 
with  headquarters  at  Columbia,  S.  C;  J.  F.  Gaffney,  terminal 
trainmaster  at  Columbia,  has  been  transferred  to  succeed 
Mr.  Cooper,  and  the  position  of  terminal  trainmaster  has 
been  abolished. 

C.  L.  Hinkle,  prior  to  and  during  federal   control  general 
supermtendent  of  the  Toledo,  St.  Louis  &  Western,  with  head-     I 
quarters  at  Frankfort,  Ind.,  has  been  appointed  to  the  same  po-  fj 
sition,   effective   at   the   termination   of   federal   control.      D.   F.     ' 
Milne,  prior  to  federal  control  superintendent  of  transportation 
of  the  same  road,  with  the  same  headquarters,  and  now  super- 
intendent, has  been  appointed  assistant  superintendent,  with  the 
same  headquarters. 
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Robert  H.  Allison,  notice  of  whose  promotion  to  assistant 
general  manager  of  the  Achison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe,  with 
headquarters  at  Topeka,  Kan.,  appeared  in  the  Railway  Age 
of  January  30  (page  396),  was  born  at  Glade  Spring,  Va., 
on  August  8,  1871.  He  entered  railway  service  in  1887  as  a 
warehouseman  on  the  Norfolk  &  Western  at  Meadowview, 
Va.  In  1888  he  was  promoted  to  telegraph  operator  and  in 
May,  1892,  to  train  despatcher.  He  was  appointed  train  des- 
patclier  on  the  Chicago  &  Alton  in  1897,  remaining  in  that 
position  until  1898.  In  October  of  that  year,  he  was  ap- 
pointed train  despatcher  on  the  Chicago  &  North  Western, 
with  headquarters  at  Belle  Plaine,  la.,  and  later  at  Boone. 
In  1899  he  was  promoted  to  chief  despatcher,  which  posi- 
tion he  retained  until  1902,  when  he  was  appointed  a  des- 
patcher on  the  Atchison.  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe.  He  was  pro- 
moted to  chief  despatcher  in  1903,  retaining  that  position 
-until  1905  when  he  was  appointed  trainmaster.  He  was  ap- 
pointed superintendent  in  1914,  which  position  he  occupied 
at  the  time  of  his  recent  promotion. 

Traffic 

J.  A.  Fitzpatrick  has  been  appointed  assistant  general 
freight  agent  of  the  Toledo,  St.  Louis  &  Western,  with  head- 
quarters at  Toledo,  Ohio. 

Engineering,  Maintenance  and  Signaling 

P.  H.  McFadden,  roadmaster  on  the  Northern  Pacific,  with 
headquarters  at  Livingston,  Mont.,  has  been  promoted  to 
general  roadmaster  of  the  Montana  division,  with  the  same 
headquarters. 

J.  C.  Finch,  signal  inspector  on  the  Missouri  Pacific,  with 
headquarters  at  Little  Rock,  Ark.,  has  been  transferred  to 
St.  Louis,  Mo.,  succeeding  L.  R.  Mann,  who  has  resigned. 
L.  D.  Woods,  signal  supervisor  at  Little  Rock,  Ark.,  has  been 
promoted  to  signal  inspector,  succeeding  Mr.  Finch. 

Purchasing  and  Stores 

C.  S.  Marshall  has  been  appointed  general  storekeeper  of 
the  St.  Louis  Southwestern,  with  headquarters  at  Tyler,  Tex., 
effective  at  the  termination  of  federal  control. 

Special 

Dr.  F.  L.  Truitt  has  been  appointed  chief  surgeon  of  the 
Cincinnati,  Indianapolis  &  Western,  effective  at  the  termina- 
tion  of  federal  control. 

C.  A.  Duvall  has  been  appointed  chief  of  the  employment 
and  record  bureau  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  and  other  roads 
under  the  direction  of  C.  W.  Galloway,  federal  manager,  with 
headquarters  at  Baltimore,  Md.,  succeeding  E.  J.  Jones, 
resigned. 

General 

The  Lehigh  &  New  England  has  announced  that  the  fol- 
lowing will  be  its  organization  at  the  termination  of  federal 
■control: 

S.  D.  Warriner,  president. 

R.  H.  Wilbur,  vice-president  and  general  manager. 

W.  J.  Turner,  vice-president  and  general  counsel. 

A.  S.  Reanyd,  assistant  to  president. 

H.  H.  Pease,  secretary  and  treasurer. 

E.  M.  Reynolds,  controller. 

The  Belt  Railroad  of  Chicago  and  the  Chicago  &  Western 
Indiana  announce  that  the  following  officers  have  been  re- 
■elected  to  the  positions  they  held  prior  to  government 
■control: 

H.  G.  Hetzler,  now  general  manager,  president. 

E.  H.  Lee,  now  president,  vice-president  and  chief  engineer. 

C.  G.  Austin,  Jr.,  now  vice-president  and  general  counsel, 
general  counsel. 

J.  E.  Murphy,  now  federal  treasurer,  treasurer. 

R.  L.  Porter,  now  federal  auditor,  secretary  and  auditor. 


NEW  YORK,  NEW  HAVEN  &   HARTFORD 

The  organization  of  The  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hart- 
ford Railroad  Company,  effective  at  the  termination  of  federal 
control,  was  announced  Wednesday  by  its  board  of  directors  as 
follows;  President,  E.  J.  Pearson;  vice-president  and  general 
counsel,  E.  G.   Buckland;  vice-president  in  charge  of  traffic, 

B.  Campbell;  vice-president,  with  headquarters  at  Boston, 
A.  P.  Russell;  secretary,  Arthur  E.  Clark;  treasurer,  A.  S. 
May;  controller,  H.  S.  Palmer;  assistant  to  the  controller, 
T.  M.  Prentice.  The  other  officers  serving  under  federal 
control  will  resume  similar  positions. 

TOLEDO,   ST.  LOUIS  &  WESTERN 

The  Toledo,  St.  Louis  &  Western  Railroad  Company  has 
announced  that  the  following  officers  will  resume  on  March 
1,  the  positions  they  held  prior  to  federal  control: 

Name  Title  Headquarters 

A.  L.  Angewitter.Ass't  to  receiver  &  pas.  ag'tToledo,  Ohio 

J.  W.  Graham. . . .  Gen.  freight  agent Toledo,  Ohio 

R.  Larmer Controller  Toledo,  Ohio 

C.  E.  Rose Gen.  pass,  agent  Toledo,  Ohio 

D.  W.  Cross Supt.  mot.  power  &  eqpmt.. Frankfort,  Ind. 

F.  R.  Ramsey Chief  engineer Frankfort,  Ind. 

DETROIT  &  TOLEDO  SHORE  LINE 

The  Detroit  &  Toledo  Shore  Line  Railroad  Company  has  an- 
nounced that  on  the  termination  of  federal  control  the  follow- 
ing officers  will  resume  the  positions  they  held  prior  to  that 
time: 

Name  Title  Headquarters 

J.   P.  Main General    manager    Detroit,  Mich. 

W.  C.  Tompkins.. Secretary  and   treasurer Detroit,  Mich. 

F.  S.  Ross General   freight  agent Detroit,  Mich. 

J.  R.  Mann Sup't  transportation Detroit,  Mich. 

J.  F.  Hazel Superintendent    Toledo,   Ohio 

INTERNATIONAL  AND   GREAT  NORTHERN 

The  International  &  Great  Northern  has  made  the  following 
changes  in  its  personnel  effective  with  the  return  of  the  road  to 
private  control : 

Thornewell  Fay,  prior  to  federal  control,  assistant  to  the 
receiver  and  now  chairman  of  the  Valuation  Committee,  has 
been  appointed  executive  officer  at  Houston,  Tex. 

A.  G.  Whittington,  general  manager  prior  to  and  during 
federal  control,  has  been  reappointed,  with  office  at  Palestine, 
Tex. 

Horace  Booth,  prior  to  government  control  traffic  man- 
ager and  now  general  freight  agent,  has  been  appointed  traf- 
fic manager,  with  office  at  Houston. 

D.  J.  Price,  general  passenger  agent  prior  to  and  during 
federal  control,  has  been  reappointed,  with  office  at  Palestine. 

W.  J.  Werner,  auditor  during  and  prior  to  federal  control, 
has   been   reappointed,   with   office   at   Palestine. 

A.  R.  Howard,  prior  to  federal  control  treasurer  for  the 
receiver  and  now  local  treasurer,  has  been  appointed  treasurer. 

PITTSBURGH    &   WEST   VIRGINIA 

Tlie  following  will  be  the  organization  of  the  Pittsburgh 
&  West  Virginia  on  the  return  to  private  control: 

Name  Title  Headquarters 

W.  H.  CoverdalcChmn.  of  the  bd.  and  v.-pres.  . .  New  York 

H.  E.  Farrell ....  President   Pittsburgh 

A.  H.  Van  Brunt.. General   counsel New  York 

John  S.  Wendt.  .General   attorney Pittsburgh 

F.  H.  Harvey. .  .  .General  auditor Pittsburgh 

H.    C.    Moore. ..  .Secretary  and   treasurer Pittsburgh 

John  J.  O'Brien  .  .  Assistant    secretary New  York 

J.  E.  Fairhead.  .  .General  superintendent Pittsburgh 

H.    H.    Temple  ..  Chief   engineer Pittsburgh 

G.  G.    Early General  freight  and  pass,  agt .  .Pittsburgh 

D.  W.  Summerfield.Purchasing  agent Pittsburgh 

W.  R.  Prickman. .  Real  estate  and  claim  agent.  ..Pittsburgh 

The  West  Side  Belt  organization  will  be  similar  to  that  for 
the  Pittsburgh  &  West  Virginia,  with  the  exception  of  the 
two  following  officers  : 

Name  Title  Headquarters 

W.  H.  Coverdale.. President  New  York 

H.  E.  Farrell ....  Vice-president   Pittsburgh 
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NORFOLK  SOUTHERN 

Tlic  followiilR  will  be  tlic  orKniii/ation  of  the  Norfolk 
Soutlicrii    following    the    termination    of    federal    control: 

Name  Title  1  leailquartcrs 

M.   J.    I'erry (liairinan  of  llic  Hoard New   York 

R.  H.  Swartwout..\'iee-eliairnian  of  tlie  board ....  New  York 

Jos.  M.  Young.  .  .  I're.sidcnt     Norfolk,  Va. 

C    I.    Millard. ..  .Vice-president    Norfolk,  Va. 

E.  D.  Kyle V.-pres.  in  charge  of  traffic Norfolk,  Va. 

Capt.  M.  Manly. .  Treasurer   Norfolk,  Va. 

M.  S.  Hawkins. .  .Secretary    Norfolk,  Va. 

G.    E.   Christie \sst.  sec.  and  trcas New  York 

F.  C.  Nelnis  Jr...Aiuiitor     Norfolk,  Va. 

MISSOURI    PACIFIC    RAILROAD    COMPANY 

The  Missouri  Pacific  has  announced  that  the  following  will  be 
its  organization  at  the  termination  of  federal  control: 
Harry  Brenner. ..  Chairman,  board  of  directors  &  exec.  com. 

B.  F.  Bush. President,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

J.  G.   Drew Vice-president 

F.  J.  Shepard. ..  .Vice-president 

A.  Robertson   . .  .  V^ice-prcsident,  in  charge  of  operation 

E.  J.  White Vice-president  and  general   solicitor 

C.  E.  Perkins. ..  .\'ice-prcsident,  in  charge  of  traffic 

F.  P.  Johnson. ...  (leneral  auditor 

H.  L.  Utter Secretary  and  treasurer 

O.  B.  Huntsman. Vice-president,  assist,  sec.  and  assist,  treas. 

F.  W.  Irland Assistant  secretary 

F.  M.  Hickman. .  l-ocal  treasurer 

ANN    ARBOR 

The  Ann  Arbor  has  announced  that  the  following  will  be  its 
officers  on  the  return  to  private  control : 

Name  Title  Headquarters 

Nerwman  Erb. . . .  President    New  York 

W.  M.  Wadden. .  Vice-president  and  treasurer. ..  New  York 

E.  F.  Blomeyer. .  Vice-president  and  gen.  mgr.  .Toledo,  Ohio 

J.  S.  Bache V^ice-president New  York 

Jos.   Goldbaum.. .  Auditor  and  assist,  sec Toledo,  Ohio 

J.   F.   Cress .Assistant  auditor   Toledo,  Ohio 

F.  K.  Curtis General   counsel    Toledo,  Ohio 

H.   S.   Bradley. . .  Traffic  manager  Toledo,  Ohio 

H.  B.  Blanchard. .  Secretary    New  York 

Newman  Erb  will  also  be  president  and  E.  F.  Blomeyer  vice- 
president  and  general  manager  of  the  Manistique  &  Lake  Superior, 
and  H.  B.  Blanchard  will  be  secretary  and  treasurer  of  that  road. 

KENTUCKY    &    INDIANA    TERMINAL 

The  Kentucky  &  Indiana  Railroad  Company  has  announced 
that  the  following  will  be  its  organization,  effective  at  the  termi- 
nation of  federal  control : 


Name 
Geo.  H.  Campbell 
W.  S.  Campbell. . 

A.  P.  Humphrey. 
H.  D.  Ormsby... 

E.   K.    Scott 

H.  F.  Sutherland. 
J.  A.  Howison. . . 
G.  H.  Whitesides. 

P.  J.  Welsh 

W.  P.  McDevitt. 
C.  F.  Burrell.... 
Tas.  McDonald. . . 

B.  Y.  Heazhtt... 
R.  V.  Caldwell... 


Title  Headquarters 

.  President     ; . . . .  Baltimore,  Md. 

.  Mgr.   &   chief   engr Louisville,  Ky. 

.Vice-pres.  &  genl  counsel Louisville,  Ky. 

.Treasurer    Louisville,  Ky. 

.  Secretary     Louisville,  Ky. 

.  Superintendent    Louisville,  Ky. 

.  General  freight  agt Louisville,  Ky. 

.Trainmaster     Louisville,  Ky. 

.Trainmaster     Louisville,  Ky. 

.Master    mechanic Louisville,  Ky. 

.Engineer   m.   of    w Louisville,  Ky. 

.  Roadmaster    Louisville,  Ky. 

.Purchasing  agent Louisville,  Ky. 

.Car  accountant, Louisville,  Ky. 


ST.   LOUIS-SAN    FRANCISCO 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  St.  Louis-San 
Francisco  Railway  Company,  held  in  New  York  February 
11,  the  following  changes  were  made  effective  at  the  termina- 
tion of  federal  control: 

E.  N.  Brown  resigned  as  president,  retaining  the  office 
of  chairman  of  the  board  of  directors. 

J.  M.  Kurn,  general  manager  under  federal  control,  was 
elected  president,  with  office  at  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

C.  W.  Hillard  resigned  as  treasurer,  retaining  the  office 
of  second  vice-president  in  charge  of  finances. 

S.  J.  Fortune  resigned  as  secretary  and  assistant  treasurer. 
The  following  additional  officers  were  elected : 


A.   Hilton,  fourth  vice-president,  in  charge  <>{  trallic. 

U.  T.  Wood,  fifth  vice-president  and  chief  purchasing 
oflicer. 

W.  !•'.  F-vans,  general  solicitor, 

F.  II.  Hamilton,  secretary  and  treasurer,  all  with  oflices  at 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 

ALABAMA  &  VICKSBURC 

The  Alabama  &  \'icksb\irg  Kaiiu.iy  Company  and  the  Vicks- 
burg,  .Slircveport  S;  Pacific  Railway  Company  have  announced 
that  the  following  will  be  tlicir  organization,  effective  at  the 
termination  of  federal  control : 

Name  Title  Headtiuartcrs 

Larz  A.  Jones. ..  .Pres.  &  gen.  mgr New   Orleans,   La. 

l'"..   Ford Pres.,  in  charge  operation. .  New   Orleans,  La. 

H.  H.  Lc  Roy .Auditor    New   Orleans,   La. 

J.   I'-.    Scheiick. ..  ..Assistant    auditor New   Orleans,   La. 

Udolpho  Wolfe . .  .Treasurer New   Orleans,  La. 

A.  J.  Chapman. ..  .Freight   traffic   mgr New   Orleans,   La. 

C.  F.   Woods (ieneral    pass    agt Vicksburg,  Miss. 

H.  H.   Sargent. .  .  .  Supt.  of  transportation Vicksburg,  Miss. 

J.    C.    Stamm Superintendent    Vicksburg,  Miss. 

H.  J.  Rliodcs Engineer  of  maintenance. ..  Vicksburg,  Miss. 

F.  A.  C.  Ferguson. Trainmaster    Vicksburg,  Miss. 

J.  Blanc  Monroe.  .General    counsel New   Orleans,   La. 

T.   H.    Ryan Purchasing  agent New   Orleans,   La. 

F.  M.  Tutwiler,  Jr..Land  commissioner Birmingham,    Ala. 

L.  B.  Ferguson . . .  Superintendent Monroe,    La. 

CHESAPEAKE    &    OHIO 

The  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  Railroad  Company,  the  Ciiesa- 
peake  &  Ohio  Railway  Company  of  Indiana  and  the  Chesa- 
peake &  Ohio  Northern  Railway  Company,  have  announced 
that  the  following  will  be  their  organization  at  the  termina- 
tion of  federal  control: 


Name 
H.  E.  Huntington 
Geo.  W.  Stevens 
C.  E.  Graham 

F.  H.  Davis 

G.  B.  Wall 

H.  T.  Wickham. 
F.  M.  Whitaker. 

A.  Trevvett 

H.  F.  Lohmeyer. 

C.  C.  Michie 

J.  A.  Hancock. . , 
E.  M.  Thomas. .  . 
A.  C.  Rearick.. 
H.  Taylor,  Jr .  . . . 
W.  S.  Bronson.. , 

H.  Frazier 

H.  C.  Starr 


Title  Headquarters 

Chairman  of  the  board New  York 

President    Richmond,  Va. 

Senior   vice-president    New  York 

Vice-president    New  York 

Vice-president   Richmond,  Va. 

\'ice-pres.  &  gen.  counsel. ..  Richmond,  Va. 
V.-pres.  in  charge  of  traffic.  .  Richmond,  Va. 

Secretary  and  treasurer New  York 

Assistant   secretary    New  York 

Assistant   secretary    Richmond,  Va. 

Assistant  treasurer  Richmond,  Va. 

Comptroller    Richmond,  Va. 

Counsel    New  York 

General  solicitor   Richmond,  Va. 

General  attorney  Richmond,  Va. 

Consulting  engineer   Richmond,  Va. 

Assistant  general  counsel 

(C.  &  O.  Ry.  Co.  of  Ind.)..  Richmond,  Ind. 

SEABOARD  AIR  LINE 

The  Seaboard  Air  Line  Railway  Company  has  announced 
that  the  following  will  be  its  organization,  effective  at  the 
termination  of  federal  control: 

Name  Title  Headquarters 

S.    D.   Warfield. ..  Chairman  of  board  &  pres.  .Baltimore,  Md. 
Chas.  R.  Capps...lst  vice-pres  in  ch.  traffic.  .  Norfolk,   Va. 

M.  J.  Caples -.Vice-pres  in  ch.  operation.  .Norfolk,   Va. 

W.   R.   Bonsai. ..  .Vice-president    Charleston,    S.    C. 

W.  L.  Seddon. .  .  .Vice-pres.  in  ch.  of  sub.  rail 

lines    &   cons,    engr Norfolk,  Va. 

Robt.   L.   Nutt.  . . .  Secretary  &  treas New  York 

L.  R.  Powell,  Jr. .  Controller     Baltimore,    Md. 

B.   H.   I.   Brown . .  .Advisory   counsel New  York 

J.  F.   Wright General    solicitor Norfolk,   Va. 

M.  H.   Cahill General    manager Norfolk,   Va. 

B.  C.  Prince Freight  traf.  mgr Norfolk,   Va. 

C.  B.  Ryan Passenger  traffic  mgr Norfolk,   Va. 

H.  B.  Grimshaw.  .General  super Savannah,    Ga. 

P.    G.    Walton. ..  .General  super Hamlet,  N.  C. 

H.  W.  Mackenzie. General  auditor Portsmouth,  Va. 

T.   W.   Mathews. .  Asst.  treas  &  asst.  sec Portsm.outh,  Va. 

W.   D.    Faucette.  .Chief  engineer Norfolk,  Va. 

C.    S.    Patton Supt.  motive  power Portsmouth,  Va. 

J.  L.  Kirby Engineer  maint.  of  way. . . .  Norfolk,  Va. 

H.  C.  Pearce Gen  pure,  agent Norfolk,  Va. 
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Railroad  Company 
be  as  follows: 

Headquarters 
New  York 
Wilmington,  N.   C. 
Wilmington,  N.   C. 
Wilmington,  N.   C. 
Wilmington,  N.  C. 
New   York 
New   York 
Wilmington,  N.   C. 
Wilmington,  N.   C. 
Baltimore,    Md. 
Baltimore,    Md. 
Wilmington,  N.   C. 
Wilmington,  N.   C. 
Wilmington,  N.  C. 
New  York 
Wilmington,  N.  C. 
Wilmington,  N.   C. 
Wilmington,  N.   C. 
Wilmington,  N.  C. 


ATLANTIC    COAST    LINE 

The  ofiicers  of  the  Atlantic  Coast  Line 
at  the  termination  of  federal  control  will 
Name  Title 

H.  Walters Chmn.  of  the  board 

J.  R.  Kenly President    

Lyman    Delano. .  Executive    vice-pres 

R.    A.    Brand. ..  .V.-pres.,  traffic 

Geo.  B.  Elliott.  .V.-pres.  and  gen  counsel.. 
H.  L.  Borden. ..  V.-pres.  and  secretary.. 
Homer  G.   Day ..  Asst  to  the  chairman. ..  . 

John    T.    Reid ..  .Treasurer   

W.  C.YarboroughAssistant  treasurer 

J.  J.  Nelligan ....  Assistant  treasurer 

J.  B.  Kirby Assistant  treasurer 

R.  D.  Cronly ....  Assistant  secretary 

T.  F.  Darden. ..  .Assistant  secretary 

J.  F.  Post,  Jr. ...  Assistant  secretary 

F.  D.   Lemmon. .  Assistant  secretary 

P.  R.  Albright. .  .General    inanager 

W.  J.   Craig Pass,  traffic  manager... 

Jas.    Menzies. ..  .Freight  traffic  manager. 
H.    C.    Prince. .  .Controller    

THE  WESTERN    PACIFIC 

The  Western  Pacific  Railroad  Company  has  announced 
that  the  following  will  be  its  organization  at  the  termina- 
tion of  federal  control: 

Name  Title  Headquarters 

A.    W.    Krcch Chairman  of  the  board New  York 

C.  M.  Levey President     San  Francisco 

A.  R.  Baldwin Vice-pres.  &  gen.  counsel San  Francisco 

John   F.   Bowie. .  .Counsel  to  the  board New  York 

Operating 
Name  Title  Headquarters 

E.   W.    Mason General    manager San  Francisco 

C.    F.   Craig Asst.  to  general  manager San  Francisco 

T.   J.   Wyche Chief  engineer San  Francisco 

J.  P.  Quigley Supt.   transt'n.   &   tele San  Francisco 

W.   T.   Jacobs.'.  ..Purchasing   agent San  Francisco 

Trafiic 
Name  Title  Headquarters 

H.   K.   Faye Traffic    manager San  Francisco 

Bode  K.  Smith. .  ..General  passgr.  agent San  Francisco 

Archibald  Gray. .  .General  freight  agent San  Francisco 

Lee  H.  Landis . ...  I  ndustrial    commissioner San  Francisco 

Treasury  and  Accounting 

Name  Title  Headquarters 

Charles    Elsey. ..  .Secretary  &  treasurer San  Francisco 

Lyman   Rhoades.  ..\sst.   sec.  &  asst.   treas New  York 

J.    F.    Evans General    auditor San  Francisco 

BESSEMER  &  LAKE  ERIE 

The  Bessemer  &  Lake  Erie  Railroad  Company  has  an- 
nounced that  the  following  officers  have  been  elected,  ef- 
fective March  1: 

Name                               Title  Headquarters 

E.  H.  Utley Vice-president    Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

G.  W.    Kepler ..  .Secretary   and   treas Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

R.  H.  Keyser. . .  .Asst.  sec.  and  treas Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

The  following  officers  have  been  reappointed  to  perform 
the  duties  as  assigned  to  them  prior  to  federal  control: 

Name  Title  Headquarters 

E.  H.  Utley General   manager Pittsburgh 

J.   S.    Matson. ..  .General   superintendent Greenville,  Pa. 

Wm.  M.  Johnson. Superintendent    Greenville,  Pa. 

C.  L.  Pasho \ssistant   superintendent Greenville,  Pa. 

F.  W.   Smith  ...  .Supt.    of    telegraph Greenville,  Pa. 

A..  D.  Chittenden. .Supt.    of    transportation Pittsburgh 

H.  T.   Porter ....  Chief   engineer Greenville,  Pa. 

Guy  M.  Gray. ..  .Supt.   motive   power Greenville,  Pa. 

F.  C.  Baird Freight  traffic  manager Pittsburgh 

J.  V.  Styers General  freight  agent Pittsburgh 

E.  D.  Comstock.. General  passenger  agent Pittsburgh 

r.  C.  McKalip  ....  General   auditor Pittsburgh 

L.  W.  McCoy.. .  .Asst.   general   auditor Pittsburgh 

r.  C.  Whiteman.. Claim    agent Greenville,  Pa. 

vR.    W.    Brown.. Chief    surgeon Greenville,  Pa. 

Wm.  A.   Parker.. Purchasing  agent Pittsburgh 

C.  S.  Leet Land  agt.  &  engrng.  asst ....  Pittsburgh 


F.  L  Snyder Office   assistant Pittsburgh 

Reed,     Smith, 

Shaw  &  Beal.  .General    counsels Pittsburgh 

E.  S.  Templeton... Assistant  general  counsel. ...  Greenville,  Pa. 

DELAWARE  &  HUDSON  COMPANY 

The  following  will  be  the  organization  of  the  Delaware  & 
Hudson,  effective  on  its  return  to  private  control: 

Name  Title  Headquarters 

L.   F.  Loree President New  York 

W.  H.  Williams. .Vice-president   New  York 

F.  P.  Gutelius. .  .Vice-president  Albany,   N.   Y. 

C.  A.  Peabody. .  .Vice-president   New  York 

C.  S.  Sims Resident   vice-president Montreal,  P  Q. 

J.  T.  Loree General  manager Albany,   N.   Y. 

W.  B.  Schofield. .  Asst.  to  pres.  and  asst.  sec...  New  York 
R.  C.  Kann .\ssistant  to  vice-president. .  New  York 

F.  M.   Olyphant.. Secretary   New  York 

W.   H.   Davies . .  .Treasurer New  York 

C.    H.    Booth. .  ..Local  treasurer .'Mbany,   N.  Y. 

W.    E.    Eppler..  .Controller   New  York 

L.    K.    Luff Assistant   controller Albany,   N.   Y. 

H.  D.  Chamberlain  Auditor    Albany,   N.   Y. 

Walter  C.  Noyes. General   counsel New  York 

Lewis  E.  Carr. .  .Counsel    Mbany,   N.   Y. 

W.  L.  Lawrence. .Rl.  est.  agt.  (non-car.  props). Scranton,  Pa. 
Geo.  H.  Burgess.. Chmn.  valuation  com.  &  real 

estate  agt  (non-car.  props.)  Albany,   N.   Y. 

W.  H.  Mansfield. .Valuation  engineer Albany,   N.   Y. 

J.    B.    Dickson. ..  Genl.  supt.  of  transportation. ..Mbany,   N.   Y. 

J.  E.  Roberts. .  ..Supt.   of  car  service Albany,   N.   Y. 

J.  H.  Manning. .  .Supt.  of  motive  power Albany,   N.   Y. 

Jas.    MacMartin.. Chief    engineer Albany,   N.   Y. 

M.    L.    Byers. ..  .Consulting  engineer New  York 

W.  J.  Mullin General   traffic   manager Albany,   N.   Y. 

W.  G.  Story General  freight  agent Albany,   N.   Y. 

M.  J.  Powers. ..  .General  passenger  agent Albany,   N.  Y. 

G.  W.   Ditmore.  .Master   car  builder .Albany,   N.   Y. 

J.  White  Sprong.. Purchasing    agent Albany,   N.   Y. 

NEW  YORK  CENTRAL  LINES 

Reappointments  which  re-establish  the  organization  of  the  New 
York  Central  Lines  as  it  existed  prior  to  Federal  control  were 
announced  Wednesday. 

The  reappointments  re-establish  the  policy  of  local  autonomy, 
each  railroad  having  its  own  vice-president  or  general  manager 
in  local  charge  of  the  property,  embracing  all  departments,  with 
local  traffic  manager,  auditor,  treasurer,  etc. 

A.  H.  .Smith  is  president  of  each  of  the  constituent  companies, 
and  the  staff  officers  of  the  system,  all  with  headquarters  in  New 
York,  are  as  follows : 

A.  T.  Hardin. ..  .Vice-president,  operation 

Ira  A.  Place Vice-president,  law 

A.   H.   Harris. ..  .Vice-pres.,   finance   and   corporate    relations 

G.  H.  Ingalls.  ..  .Vice-president,  traffic 

J.  Carstensen  ....Vice-president 

H.  L.  IngersoU. .  .Assistant  to  the  president 

G.  A.  Harwood. .  Assistant  to  the  president 

M.  J.  Alger Executive  assistant  to  the  president 

S.    B.    Wight Manager,  purchases  and  stores 

M.  S.   Barger. ...  General  treasurer 
W.  C.  Wishart... Controller 
E.  F.Stephenson. .Secretary 

A'ice-presidents  and  general  managers  in  local  charge  of  the 
several  properties  have  been  re-elected  or  reappointd  as  follows: 

P.  E.  Crowley,  at  present  federal  manager,  has  been  re-elected 
vice-president  in  local  charge  of  the  New  York  Central  and 
Ottawa  &  New  York,  all  departments  with  headquarters  at  New 
York.  Prior  to  federal  control  Mr.  Crowley  was  vice-president 
in  charge  of  operation. 

H.  M.  Biscoe,  present  federal  manager  of  the  Boston  &  Al- 
bany, is  re-elected  vice-president  in  loca^  charge  of  that  property, 
all  departments  with  headquarters  at  Boston,  Mass.,  the  position 
he  held  prior  to  federal  control. 

H.  A.  Worcester,  at  present  district  director  of  the  Ohio- 
Indiana  district,  has  been  re-elected  vice-president  of  the  Cleve- 
land, Cincinnati.  Chicago  &  .St.  Louis;  the  Peoria  &  Eastern  and 
the  Cincinnati  Northern,  in  local  charge  of  these  properties,  all 
departments   with    headquarters    at    Cincinnati,    Ohio.     Prior   to 
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fciUriil  coiiliol,  Mr,  \\  orci'-sli-r  was  vii-t'iMi'Milcni  :iiul  m-iirial 
in.iiiaK^'r  oi  llii'sc  propcrlii'S. 

E.  D.  HroniuT,  fcdi-ral  managi-r  of  tlic  .Michigan  Central,  has 
bfcii  rc-clccU'il  vii-c-pnsiili-nt  in  local  charge  of  the  property,  all 
departments  with  headquarters  at  Detroit,  Mich.  Trior  to  fed- 
eral control  he  wa.s  vice-president  and  general  manager  of  this 
road,  the  position  he  held  prior  to  federal  control. 

J.  H.  Yohe,  federal  manager  of  the  rittsbingh  &  Lake  Erie,  has 
been  reappointed  general  manager  in  local  charge  of  the  property, 
all  departments,  with  headriuarters  at  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  the  position 
he  held  prior  to  federal  control. 

H.  A.  Boomer,  at  present  federal  manager  of  the  Lake  Erie  & 
Western,  has  been  reap|)oinled  general  manager  in  local  charge 
of  the  piopcrly,  all  departments,  with  headquarters  at  Indianap- 
olis, hid.,  the  position  he  held  prior  to  federal  control. 

V.  B.  Sheldon,  at  present  federal  manager  of  the  Toledo  &  Ohio 
Central,  the  Zanesvillc  &  Western,  the  Kanawha  &  Michigan  and 
the  Kanawha  &  West  Virginia  has  been  re-elected  vice-president 
in  local  charge  of  these  properlics.  all  departments,  with  head- 
quarters at  Columbus,  Ohio,  the  position  he  held  prior  to  federal 
control. 

George  Hannauer,  federal  manager  of  the  Indiana  Harbor 
Belt,  has  been  reappointed  general  manager  in  local  charge  of 
the  property,  all  departments,  with  headquarters  at  Gibson,  Ind., 
the  position  he  held  prior  to  federal  control. 

NEW  YORK,  ONTARIO  &  WESTERN 

The  New  York,  Ontario  &  Western  Railway  Company  has 
annotmccd  that  the  following  will  be  its  organization,  effective  at 
the  termination  of  federal  control : 

Name  Title  Headquarters 

R.  D.  Rickard Vice-prcs..   sec.   &   treas New   York 

C    L.  Andrus General  counsel New    York 

J.'  H.    Nuelle General    manager Middletown,  N.  Y. 

A.  L.  Parmelee Assistant    treasurer New  York 

T.  M.  Fleming Asst.  sec.  &  transf.  agt New  York 

CVm.  F.  Mathieson. General  auditor New   York 

T.   C.   Cameron..  .Auditor  revs.  &  disbts New   York 

W'm.   C.   Startup... \uditor  fgt  &  passgr  accts..  New   York 

1.    B.    Stewart Traffic  manager New   York 

G.  L.  Robinson General  passenger  agt . .  New   York 

C.   B.  McManus.. General  freight  agt New  York 

Fred   Bergheim. .  .General  eastern  agt New   York 

Wm.    Mullock Freight  claim  agt New   York 

C.   L.   Hoffman... Milk  &  industrial  agt New   York 

C.  A.  Draper Purchasing   agent New   York 

A.    Riley .Assistant  purchasing  agt New   York 

F.  W.  Elliott Paymaster   New   York 

W.  C.  Heidenthal. Engineer    maint.    of    way..  Middletown,  N.  Y. 

F.  X.  Soete Valuation    engineer Middletown,  N.  Y. 

B    P.  Flory Supt.  motive  power Middletown,  N.  Y. 

VV.  D.  McQueen.  .Superintendent  Middletown,  N.  Y. 

W.  C.  Hartigan. .  .Superintendent  Norwich,  N.  Y. 

W.  S.  Badger Assistant  superintendent...  Childs,    Pa. 

A     C     Reynolds..  Supt.  car  service Middletown,  N.  Y". 

George  Marsden..Tax  &  claim  agent Middletown,  N.  Y. 

George   Hankins . .  Traveling  auditor Middletown,  N.  Y. 

H    J    Cox Chief   tariff  inspector Middletown,  N.  Y'. 

W.   M.   Tiel Gen.  bag.  &  div.  frt.  &  pas.  agt.Middletown,  N.  Y'. 

J.    E.    Powers Div.  fgt  &  pass,  agt Oneida,  N.  Y. 

J.  E.   Welsh Div.  fgt  &  pass,  agt Scranton,  Pa. 

VIRGINIAN  RAILWAY  COMPANY 

The  Virginian  Railway  Company  has  announced  that  the  fol- 
lowing will  be  its  organization,  effective  at  the  termination  of 
federal  control : 

Name  Title  Headquarters 

C.  W.  Huntington. President   ^'ew  York 

A  H.  Larkin Vice-president New  Y  ork 

Chas.   H.   Hix. . .  .Vice-president  ^''''■^°!h'  Yr^' 

W    D    Baker Asst.  to  Vive-pres Norfolk,  Va. 

Geo.  H.   Church . .  Treasurer  New  York 

1   A  Browne Assistant  Treasurer  New  York 

F    W.  Russell ....  Assistant  Treasurer  Norfolk,  Va. 

James    Clarke ....  Secretary    New  Y'^ork 

H.   Fernstrom Chief  Engineer Norfolk,  Va. 

\   M.  Traugott. .  .Asst.  Chief  Engineer Norfolk,  Va. 

E.   W.  Knight General  counsel Charleston,  W.  Va. 

Williams,  Loyall  &  .kt     r  n     -ir 

Tunstall .General  attorneys Norfolk,  Va. 

Tom  Moore   Purchasing  agent   Norfolk,  Va. 

S    M.   Adsit Genl.  frt.  &  pass,  agt Norfolk,  Va. 

W.    S.   Saunders.. Asst.  genl.  frt.  agt Norfolk,  Va. 


\\  .    t.    Iverelt \ii(lilor  Nmlolk,  Va. 

M.  .y  Hartigan. .  .General   claim   agent .Norfolk,  Va. 

C.   I-'.   Reynolds. ..  Car  accountant    .Norfolk,  Va. 

R.   1'..  Jackson Supt.  motive  power Princeton,  W.  Va. 

W.  :\.   (jore .Superintendent    Victoria,  Va. 

1.    I\    Taylor .Superintendent    Princeton,  W.  Va. 

Headquarters 

THE  PHILADELPHIA   &    READING 

rill.-  I'liiladelphia  &  Rearling  Railway  Company  has  announced 
that  the  following  will  be  its  organization,  effective  at  the  termi- 
nation of  federal  control: 

John  F.  Auch Assistant   lo   the   president 

Charles  H.  Ewing. Vice-president,   in   charge   operation   &    niainl. 

E.  B.  Crosley Vice-president    in    charge    of    traffic 

William  L.  Kinter. General    solicitor 

A.  B.  Ricrck Controller 

J.  D.  Landis Purchasing    agent 

CHICAGO,    BURLINGTON    &    QUINCY 

I  Mllowiiig  a  meeting  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Chi- 
cago, Burlington  &  Quincy  and  the  Chicago  &  Southern, 
Hale  Holden,  whose  election  as  president  was  announced 
in  the  Railway  Age  of  February  20  (page  595),  announced  the 
following  as  personnel  of  the  executive  staff  that  will  govern 
these  roads  at  the  termination  of  federal  control: 

C.  G.  Burnham,  formerly  federal  manager,  and  now  vice- 
president,  will  continue  in   that  position. 

C.  E.  Perkins,  president  during  the  period  of  federal  con- 
trol, will  become  vice-president. 

T.  S.  Howland,  vice-president  and  treasurer  during  the 
period  of  federal  control  will  continue  in  that  capacity. 

E.  P.  Bracken,  federal  manager,  will  become  vice-president 
in  charge  of  operation. 

C.  E.  Spens,  United  States  wheat  director,  inland  trafific 
department,  division  of  traffic  of  the  Railroad  Administration,- 
will  become  vice-president  in  charge  of  traffic. 

E.  A.  Howard,  vice-president  of  the  Iowa  Transfer  Service, 
will  become  vice-president  in  charge  of  land  and  industrial 
departments. 

W.  W.  Baldwin,  federal  treasurer,  will  become  vice-presi- 
dent in  charge  of  tax,  mail  and  express  departments. 

H.  R.  Safford,  chief  engineer  of  the  Grand  Trunk  prior  to 
federal  control,  and  during  the  period  of  federal  control 
engineering  assistant  to  the  regional  director  of  the  Central 
Western  Region,  will  become  assistant  to  the  president. 

C.  M.  Spencer,  general  counsel,  will  continue  in  the  same 
capacity. 

R.  B.  Scott,  general  solicitor,  will  continue  in  the  same 
capacity. 

C.  I.  Sturgiss,  general  auditor  under  federal  control,  will 
become  controller. 

L.  B.  Allen  and  C.  W.  Holdredge,  general  managers  of 
Lines  East  and  West  respectively,  will  continue  in  the  same 
capacities. 

A.  W.  Newton,  corporate  chief  engineer,  will  become  chief 
engineer  and  chairman  of  the  valuation  committee,  succeed- 
ing to  the  position  held  prior  to  federal  control  by  W.  L. 
Breckenridge,  now  federal  chief  engineer. 

L.  N.  Hopkins,  federal  purchasing  agent,  will  continue  in 
the  same  position. 

P.  S.  Eustis,  passenger  traffic  manager,  will  continue  in 
the  same  position. 

H.  H.  Holcomb,  assistant  freight  traffic  manager,  will  be 
promoted  to  freight  traffic  manager,  succeeding  G.  H.  Crosby, 
who  has  been  assigned  special  duties  as  assistan-t  to  the  vice- 
president  in  charge  of  traffic. 

Simultaneously  announcement  was  made  of  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  Colorado  &  Southern,  effective  at  tht  termination 
of  federal  control.  Messrs.  Holden,  Burnham,  Safford  and 
.Spencer  will  hold  positions  on  the  staff  of  this  road  similar 
to  those  to  which  they  have  been  elected  on  the  Burlington. 

The  other  officers  will  be  : 

Robert  Rice,  prior  to  federal  control  vice-president  of  the 
Iowa  &  St.  Louis,  and  now  general  manager  of  the  Colorado 
&  Southern,  has  been  promoted  to  vice-president  and  general 
manager. 

E.  E.  Whitted,  federal  general  solicitor,  will  become  gen- 
eral solicitor  for  the  corporation. 
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J.  H.  Bradbury,  federal  controller  and  vice-president,  will 
become  corporate  controller. 

B.  F.  Jones,  federal  treasurer,  will  become  secretary  and 
treasurer. 

H.  A.  Johnson,  now  traffic  manager,  will  continue  in  that 
capacity. 

CENTRAL   OF  NEW  JERSEY 

The  Central  of  New  Jersey  has  announced  that  the  follow- 
ing will  be  its  organization  at  the  termination  of  federal 
control: 

Executive  Department 
Name  Title  Headquarters 

Geo.   F.  Baker..  .Chairman  of  the  board..  New  York 

W.  G.  Besler Pres.  and  gen.  mgr New  York 

R.  W.  de  Forest.. V.-p.   and  gen.   counsel.. New  York 

F.  T.  Dickerson..Sec.  and  Treas New  York 

C.  H.  Stein Assistant  to  president. .  .New  York 

Legal  Department 
Name  Title  Headquarters 

R.  W.  de  Forest. .V.-p.   and   gen.    counsel..  New  York 

George   Holmes. .General   attorney New  York 

A.  H.   Elder General  solicitor New  York 

W.  A.  Barkalow.. Asst.    gen.    counsel New  York 

C.   E.  Miller Asst.    gen.    counsel New  York 

W.  H.   Failing. .  .Claims   attorney .Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

Finance  Department 
Name  Title  Headquarters 

F.  T.  Dickerson..  Secretary  and  treasurer.  .  New  York 

W.  E.  West Asst.  sec.  &  asst.  treas...  New  York 

C.  W.  Kinsman.  .Paymaster   New  York 

Accounting  Department 
Name  Title  Headquarters 

J.    A.    Taylor Controller    Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

J,  E.  Brokaw. ..  .Assistant    controller Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

F.  M.  Snyder Auditor  freight  traffic Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

W.  C.  Smyth. ..  .Auditor   passenger  traf.  .Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

P.  L.  Anderson... '\sst.  aud.  pass,  traf Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

H.   L.   Peeples..  .Auditor   disbursements.  .  .Jersey  City  N.  J. 
M.  A.  Koons. . .  .Coal   traffic  accountant ...  Mauch  Chunk,  Pa. 

Freight   Traffic   Department 
Name  Title  Headquarters 

T.    B.    Koons V.-p.  &  freight  traf.  mgr..  New  York 

A.  Hamilton General  freight  agent ....  New  York 

C.  L.    Ewing Asst.  gen.  freight  agent.  .New  York 

E.  M.  Snyder Asst.  gen.  freight  agent..  New  York 

W.   E.  Pugh Div.  fr.  agt.  L.  &  S.  div.  ..Mauch  Chunk.  Pa. 

A.    B.    Craig Div.  fr.  agt.  N.  J.  Sou.  div. New  York 

T.   C.   Smith Freight   claim  agent New  York 

Passenger  Traffic  Department 

Name                               Title  Headquarters 

W.  C.  Hope Pass,    traffic    mgr New  York 

D.  B.  Branch. ..  .Asst.  gen.  pass,  agent. ..  .New  York 

H.  E.  Ruhe General  baggage  agent .  .Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

Operating  Department 


Name 
J.  W.  Meredith. 
A.  D.  Edgar... 
C.  H.  English.. 
Wm.  Sweeney.. 
S.  B.  Zartman.. . 
R.  V.  Reamer.. 
Wm.  Twining.. 
F.  G.  Sherman. . 
A.   G.  Adams. . . 

J.    B.    Gray 

F.   W.    Bender.. 

S.  W.  Derr 

A.  E.   Case 


Title 
.General  superintendent. 
.  Supt.  Cent.  &  L.  &  S.  div. 
.Asst.   Supt.  Central  div.  , 
.Asst.  Supt.  L.  &  S.  div.. . . 

.Supt.  N.  J.  So.  div 

.  Engr.  mnt.  way  Ctrl.  div. 
.  Engr.  mnt.  way  L.  &  S.  div 

,  Supt.    telegraph 

,  Supt.   car   service 

.  Chief  of  police 

,  Signal    engineer 

,  Supt.  dining  car  service 
.Manager  of   restaurants 


Headquarters 

Jersey  City,  N.  J. 
.Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

Mauch  Chunk,  Pa. 
E.  Long  Br.,  N.  J. 
.Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

Mauch  Chunk,  Pa. 

Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

Jersey  City,  N.  J. 
.Jersey  City,  N.  J. 
.Elizabeth,  N.  J. 
.Philadelphia,  Pa. 
.Jersey  City.  N.  J. 


Name 
C.  E.  Chambers. 
G.   W.   Rink.... 


Name 
A.  E.   Owen.... 
A.  M,  Zabriskie. 


Mechanical  Department 

Title  Headquarters 

.Supt.  mot.  pr.  &  eqpmt..  .Jersey  City,  N.  J. 
.Asst.    supt.   motive   pr. .  .Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

Engineering  Department 

Title  Headquarters 

.Chief    engineer New    York 

.Principal  asst.  engineer. .  New    York 


Real  Estate  Department 
Name  Title  Headquarters 

L.  W.  Newcomb..  Real  est  and  tax  agent...  New  York 
A.  A.  Hesser \sst.  real  est.  &  tax  agt.  .New  York 

Supply  Department 
Name  Title  Headquarters 

C.   B.   Williams. .  Purchasing    agent New  York 

LeRoy  Cooley. .  .General   storekeeper Elizabethport,  N.  J. 

J.    L.    Meredith.  .Stationer   Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

Valuation  Department 
Name  Title  Headquarters 

<  has.    Hansel. ...  Consltg.  valuation  engr. ..New  York 

E.  Y.  Allen \'aluation    engineer New  York 

Marine   Department 
Name  Title  Headquarters 

H.    L.    Joyce. ..  .Mgr.    marine   dept New  York 

C.  L.  Hollis Supt.    marine    dept New  York 

New  York  &  Long  Branch 
The   New  York   &  Long   Branch  has  announced   that   the 
following    will    be    its    organization    at    the    termination    of 
federal   control: 

Name  Title  Headquarters 

Geo.   F.  Baker. .  .President   New  York 

R.  W.  de  Forest.. Vice-president    New  York 

F.  T.  Dickerson.  Secretary  and  treasurer .  .New  York 

G.  O.  Waterman. Auditor    Long  Branch,  N.  J. 

L.   W.    Berry ...  .Superintendent Long  Branch,  N.  J. 

C.  O.  McFaddin.. Gen.  pass.  &  freight  agt.. Long  Branch,  N.  J. 

ERIE   RAILROAD 

In  last  week's  issue,  page  540,  an  article  was  given  outlin- 
ing the  new  plan  of  organization  which  will  be  put  in  effect 
on  the  Erie  at  the  termination  of  federal  control  and  giving 
the  names  of  the  higher  officers.  The  remainder  of  the  new 
personnel  is  given  as  follows: 

General   Manager's'   Staff 

Name  Title  Headquarters 

Aug.  E.  Ruffer. .  .Transportation  manager..  New    York 

Wm.    Schlafge. .  .Mechanical    manager New   York 

Jason  C.  Tucker..Special    representative. ...  New   York 

W.  R.  Collins. ...  Purchasing    agent New   York 

Hosea  S.  Burr...  Gen.  supt.  of  stores Meadville,    Pa. 

L   A.    Canning.  .  .Supt.  of  dining  cars Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

Edw.  P.  Griffith. .Supt.    of    telegraph Jersey  City.  N.J. 

•Arthur  B.  Hofif.  .Com.  of  police  &  emplymt.. New    York 

\'cw    York    Region 

Name  Title  Headquarters 

J.   J.    Mantell. .  ..Manager Jersey  City,  N.  J 

H.  C.  Snyder ....  General  frt.  &  passgr.  agt .  .Jersey  City,  N.  J 
C.    P.    Eckles. .  . .  Supt.    of    transportation.  ..  Jersey  City,  N.  J 

W.  S.  Jackson. .  .Mechanical    supt Jersey  City,  N.  J 

J.   C.   Patterson. .  Regional    engineer Jersey  City,  N.  J, 

P.   J.   O'Rourke.  .Frt.   claim  adjuster Jersey  City,  N.  J 

C.    D.    Ward.  .  ..Auditor Jersey  City,  N.  J 

L.    McGuill Chief  of  police Jersey  City,  N.  J 

A.   K.  Stone. ...  .Safety  engineer Jersey  City.  N.  J 

A.    C.    Elston  ....  Gcnl.  supt.  N.  Y.  S.  &  W. . . . 
W.   J.   English.  .  .Supt.  N.  Y.  div.  &  side  lines. . 

J.    M.    Condon.  ..  Supt.     terminals Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

A.  D.  Parsons.  ..  Supt.    Wyoming   div 

E.    J.    Bauer Supt.  light.  &  for.  frt.  depts.  .Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

*P.  M.  Coyne. ...  Supt.    floating    equipment .  .Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

*R.    H.    Boykin.  .Supt.    freight    service Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

*Rep6rting  to  superintendent  of  terminals. 

Hornell  Region  i 

Title  Headquarters 

.Manager    Hornell,  N.  Y. 

.General  fgt.  &  passgr.  agt Hornell,  N.  Y. 

.Supt.  of  transportation Hornell,  N.  Y. 

Chas.  James Mechanical  superintendent Hornell,  N.  Y. 

Wm.  J.  Foster. . .  .Regional    engineer Hornell,  N.  Y. 

M.  J.  Callahan. . .  .Freight   claim   adjuster Hornell,  N.  Y. 

C.  V.  Ziegler Auditor    Hornell,  N.  Y. 

Jos.  H.  Mayer. ..  .Chief  of  police Hornell,  N.  Y. 

H.  C.  Minning. . . .  Claim    agent Hornell,  N.  Y. 

Geo.  H.  Smith Assistant  treasurer Hornell,  N.  Y. 

Jesse   G.   June. ..  .Superintendent,  Bufifalo  division 

Ed.  J.   Edmunds.  .Superintendent,  Allegheny  &  Bradford  divisions 


Name 
R.  E.  Woodruff 
L.  B,  Burford. 
E.  H.  Buhlman . 
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J.    1).    Rahaloy... 
A.  H.  Caldwell.., 


Name 
Wm.  A.  Raldwin. 
Geo.  C  Maiming, 
Hcrniaii  J.  Klein. 
A.  (.;.  TninibnU. . 
Harold  Kiiinhl.. 
Wm.  H.  Black... 
T.  M.  Jackson. . . 
Geo.  F.  Collette. . 
W.   J.    Kediiian. . 

S.    Z.    ICarle 

A.  L.  Kline 

Carl  Hucholtz  .. 
Harry  R.  Adams. 
Clias.  G.  lohnson. 


Name 
A.  E.  Wallace.. 
Wm.V.  Kennedy 

G.  T.  Depue 

John  R.  Sexton. 
A.  N.  Breland... 
J.  E.  Leverton. . 
H.  W,  Tnimpler 
F.  W.  Rosser... 
E.  I.  Bowcn. .  . . 


.  Siipcrintendiiit,  Sus(iUflianna  &  Tiona  divisions 
.Superintendent,  Koclicitcr   division 

Ohio   Rcgioit 

Title  Headquarters 

.  M.inaner     YoiniKstown,  Ohio 

.(leii.  freight  &  passgr.  agt. .  Youngstown,  Ohio 
..Supt.   of    transportation. ...  Voungstown,  Ohio 

.  Meelianical    siipl ^■ouIlgst()\VIl,  Ohio 

.Regional  engineer ^'<lungsto\vn,  Ohio 

.Freight  claim  adjiisier Voungstown,  Ohio 

.Auditor    Youngslown,  Ohio 

.Claim    agent Youngslown,  Ohio 

.Chief  of   iioiiee Youngslown,  Ohio 

.Assistant    treasurer Youngslown,  Ohio 

.Superintendent,  Meadville  division 
. ."^upeniitendetit  M;'.honing  division 
. Superinteiidenl,  Kent  division 
.Superintendent,  station  service 

Chicago  Region 

Title  Hcadciuarters 

.  Manager    Chicago 

.General  freight  &  passenger  agent.  .Chicago 

.Mechanical  superintendent   Chicago 

.  Regional  engineer Chicago 

.  hVeight  claim  adjuster Chicago 

.  Chief  of  police Chicago 

.Assistant    treasurer    Chicago 

.  Supt.,    Chicago    and    Hammond    Terminals 
.Superintendent,  Marion  di\ision 


ST.    LOUIS    SOUTHWESTERN    RAILWAY    LINES 

The  following  is  the  organization  of  the  St.  Louis  Southwes- 
tern effective  with  the  return  to  private  control : 

Name  Title  Headquarters 

Edwin  Gould   Chairman   of   the   board New  York 

J.  M.  Herbert President    St.   Louis,  Mo. 

F.  W.  Green Vice-president St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Dave  H.  Morris.  .Vice-president    New  York 

Nelson  B.  Burr . . .  Vice-preside   New  York 

Arthur  J.  Trussell .  Secretary    New  York 

G.  K.  Warner Treasurer  and  ass't  sec'y St.  Louis 

Paul  J.  Longua . . .  Assistant    secretary    New  York 

Legal  Department 
Name  Title  Headquarters 

Pierce  &  Greer. .  .General    counsel    ..New  York 

Dan.  Upthegrove.  .General    Solicitor    St.  Louis 

J.W.Wise Freight    claim    agent St.  Louis 

S.  G.  Seabrook... Claim    agent Pine   Blufif,   Ark. 

Operating  Department 
Name  Title  Headquarters 

W.  J.  Miller Supt.   motive  power Pine  Bluff 

W.  J.  Williams . . .  Superintendent    telegraph Tyler,  Tex. 

M.  J.  Kennelly Superintendent    Pine   Blufif,   Ark. 

Freight 
Name  Title  Headquarters 

J.P.Park General   freight  agent St.   Louis,  Mo. 

G.  S.  Trowbridge.. Ass't  general  freight  agent.. St.  Louis,  Mo. 
H.D.Landry Ass't  general  freight  agent. 

Passenger 
Name  Title 

E.  W.  LaBeaume.  .General    passenger    agent. 
R.  H.  Laing Ass't  general  passenger  agt. 

F.  H.  Jones General   baggage  agent Texarkana,    Tex. 

Accounting  Department 
Name  Title  Headquarters 

>C.  Messick Ass't  general  auditor St.    Louis,    Mo. . 

S.  W.  Greaves Fr.  and  pass,  accountant St.   Louis,   Mo.. 

Purchasing  and  Supply  Department 

E.  O.  GrifBn Assistant    to    president St.  Louis,  Mo. 

J.L.Duncan General  storekeeper   Pine   BlufT,  Ark. 

Miscellaneous 
Name  Title  Headquarters 

H.  E.  Mack Manager  mail   traffic St.  Louis,  Mo. 

At  the  same  time  the  personnel  of  the  St.  Louis  Southwestern 
Railway   Company   of  Texas   was   announced   as    follows : 

Executive  Department 
Name                              Title  Headquarters 

J.  M.  Herbert President    St.  Louis,   Mo. 

F.  W.  Green Vice-president     St.  Louis,  Mo. 

J.  W.  Hogan Treasurer    Tyler,  Tex. 


.St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Headquarters 
, .  St.  Louis,   Mo. 
.St.  Louis,  Mo. 


Legal  Dcparlmctil 
Name  Title  lieadipiartcrs 

v..  B.  Perkins General   attorney Dallas,  Tex. 

R.  C.  Hancock.  ..  .h'reight  claim  agent Tyler.  Tex. 

B.  F.  YowcU Claim   agent Tyler,  Tex. 

Operating  Department 
Name  Title  Headquarters 

W.J.Williams Superintendent    telegraph. .  ..Tyler,  Tex. 

Traffic  Department 
Name                              Title  Headquarters 

1"".  1 1.  Jones General   baggage  agent Texarkana,    Ark. 

Purchasing  and  Supply  Department 
Name  Title  Headquarters 

E.  O.  Griffin \ssislant    to    president St.   Louis,   Mo. 

Miscellaneous 
Name                              Title  Headquarters 

H.  E.   Mack Manager   mail  traffic St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Eastern  Texas 
Simultaneously  the  personnel  of  the   Eastern  Texas  Railroad 
Company  was  announced  as  follows  : 

Name                              Title  Headquarters 

J.  M.  Herbert ....  President    St.  Louis,   Mo 

F.  W.  Green Vice-president    St.   Louis,   Mo 

J.   Munday    Vice-president    Lufkin,  Tex. 

E.  J.  Mantooth. ..  .Secretary    Lufkin,  Tex. 

W.R.  McMullings. Treasurer  Lufkin,  Tex. 

G.  K.  Warner Ass't  Sec.  and  ass't  treas...St.  Louis,  Mo. 

K.   C.   Marshall..  .Superintendent   ., Tyler,  Tex. 

Traffic  Representatives 

The  traffic  representatives  of  these  lines  were  announced 
as  follows: 

Atlanta,  Ga.,  S.  C.  Yeaman,  commercial  agent, 
Cairo,  111.,  T.  R.  Challenor,  commercial  agent, 
Chicago,  111.,  F.  W.  Christopher,  commercial  agent, 
Cmcinnati,  Ohio,  R.  W.  Byrne,  commercial  agent, 
Dallas,  Tex.,  J.  R.  Mockbce,  division  freight  agent, 
Detroit,   Mich.,   George   L.   Leitner,  commercial  agent, 
Fort  Worth,  Tex.,  R.  C.  Hatfield,  division  freight  agent, 
Houston,  Tex.,  J.  R.  Bodenhamer,  commercial  agent, 
Kansas  City,  Mo.,  F.  E.  Rownd,  commercial  agent. 
Little  Rock,  Ark.,  Edwin  Stewart,  division  freight  agent, 
Los  Angeles,   Cal.,  A.  W.   Reese,   Pacific   Coast  agent, 
Memphis,  Tenn.,  W.  D.  May,  commercial  agent, 
W.  C.  Peeler,  division  passenger  agent, 
H.  H.  Sutton,  traveling  passenger  agent, 
Nashville,    Tenn.,    W.    G.    Adams,    soliciting    freight    and 
passenger  agent, 

New  Orleans,  La.,  S.  C.  Yeaman,  commercial  agent. 
New   York    City,   W.    H.    Townsend,   general    eastern    freight 
and  passenger  agent, 

San   Antonio,  Tex.,   L.   J.   Hausman,  commercial  agent, 
Shreveport,  La.,  J.  T.  Ferguson,  commercial  agent, 
St.  Louis,  J.  K.  James,  commercial  agent, 
Clark  Kretschmar,  general  traveling  agent, 
O.  M.  Burkholder,  traveling  passenger  agent. 
Other  changes   in   the   personnel   of   the   St.   Louis   South- 
eastern and  the  St.  Louis  Southeastern   &  Texas  are  given 
elsewhere  in  these  columns. 

Obituary 

G.  R.  Anderson,  assistant  secretary  of  the  Southern  Rail- 
way, died  at  Saranac,  N.  Y.,  on  February  22. 

G.  B.  Minshull,  superintendent  of  transportation  of  the 
Lehigh  Valley,  died  January  28  at  his  home  in  Bethlehem,  Pa. 

Henry  Russell,  vice-president  and  general  counsel  of  the 
Michigan  Central,  died  of  pneumonia  in  New  York,  Feb- 
ruary 25. 

J.  F.  Graham,  superintendent  of  motive  power  of  the  Ore- 
gon, Washington  Railroad  &  Navigation  Company,  with 
headquarters  at  Portland,  Ore.,  died  recently  at  his  home  in 
that  city  at  the  age  of  71  years. 

F.  A.  Johann,  who,  prior  to  his  retirement  five  years  ago, 
was  president  of  the  F.  A.  Johann  Railroad  Supply  Company, 
St.  Louis,  Mo.,  and  founder  of  the  St.  Louis  Railway  Club, 
died  at  his  home  in  St.  Louis  on  February  10,  at  the  age  of 
75  years. 
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The  road<  are  now  back,  in  the  hands  of  their  owners.  In 
a  number  of  respects  they  are  somewhat  the  worse  for  the 

wear  and  the  deferred  maintenance  of 

It  s  Time  the  last  two  years.    However,  the  prob- 

To  Get  lem   now   is   to  restore  them   to  their 

Busy  proper  condition  at  the  earliest  possible 

date.  The  settlement  of  claims  for 
this  deferred  maintenance  may  be  a  problem  for  the  legal 
department,  the  restoration  of  the  properties  is  a  very-  real 
problem  for  the  maintenance  officer.  The  season  of  planning 
is  well  advanced — the  period  of  active  execution  is  at  hand. 
The  outlook  at  the  present  time  is  not  the  most  favorable. 
A  large  amount  of  work  is  to  be  done;  a  shortage  of  the 
principal  materials  is  probable — at  least  deliveries  will  be 
delayed — the  present  shortage  of  labor  is  a  forecast  of  the 
more  acute  shortage  to  come  this  summer.  The  net  result 
of  these  observations  leads  to  l>ut  one  admonition — start 
work  early.  This  means  the  inauguration  of  plans  for  the 
ordering  of  materials,  for  the  organization  of  forces,  and 
for  the  formulation  of  the  season's  program  of  work.  An 
early  start  contributes  to  economy  in  maintenance  any  year 
— it  i.s  doubly  important  this  year. 


Now  that  the  Railroad  Administration  is  no  longer  in  con- 
trol of  the  railroads  it  is  quite  probable  that  many  of  the 
shop  employees  will  start  an  agitation 
Piece  Work         for  returning  to  the  piece-work  basis  of 
in  Railroad  wage    payment.      Good    workers    have 

Shops  been  penalized   by  the   elimination   of 

piece  work  and  the  leveling  of  all  wages 
to  a  standard  basis,  regardless  of  skill  and  ability.  Many  of 
them  objected  to  this  attempt  to  submerge  their  individualities, 
but  the  action  of  the  Railroad  Administration  was  final.  What 
the  attitude  of  the  railroad  managements  will  be  toward  an 
attempt  to  reintroduce  piece  work  is  more  or  less  of  a  question. 
It  will  take  time  to  build  up  the  morale  of  the  workers,  and 
-every  step  which  is  taken  by  the  managements  must  be  care- 
fully studied  and  thought  out,  with  special  regard  to  future 
-developments,  on  the  railroads  and  particularly  with  reference 
to  their  relations  with  the  public  and  the  employees.  An 
esprit  de  corps  must  be  built  up  in  the  different  organizations 
that  will  raise  the  efficiency  and  the  standard  of  service  and 
yet  maintain  a  spirit  of  good  will  throughout  each  organiza- 
tion. It  will  be  remembered  that  the  Railroad  Administra- 
tion cut  out  piece  work  in  a  more  or  less  drastic  fashion,  the 
main  argument  being  that  there  was  dishonesty  in  some  shops 
in  the  wage  accounting;  there  was  also  some  question  as  to  the 
comparative  qualit}-  of  the  work  under  piece  work  and  day 
work  wage  systems.  We  do  not  look  to  Germany  for  good 
examples,  but  it  is  rather  significant  to  note  that  the  labor- 
democratic  coalition  government,  which  owns  the  railroads, 
became  so  disgusted  recently  with  the  steadily  decreasing  vol- 
ume of  output  from  the  railway  employees,  caused  largely  by 
the  influence  of  communistic  agitators,  that  it  locked  out  the 
men  in  a  number  of  the  railway  shops  and  announced  that 
when  the  shops  were  reopened  only  those  would  be  re-employed 
who  were  deemed  desirable  and  who  agreed  to  the  reintroduc- 
tion  of  the  piece-work  system.  The  high  cost  of  living  and 
its  relation  to  production  has  been  so  thoroughly  discussed  in 


this  country  that  the  average  citizen  is  now  familiar  with  some 
of  the  elemental  principles  of  economics  and  is  beginning  to 
realize  the  absolute  necessity  of  increased  production.  It 'will 
be  noteworthy  if  the  demand  for  piece  work  in  this  country 
should  come  not  from  the  railroads  but, from  the  workers 
themselve ;. 


There  are  probably  few  things  that  will  go  farther  towards 
encouraging  the  present  favorable  feeling  for  the  railroads 
than  the  advertisements  which  some  of 
Advertising         the  railway  systems  began  running  in 
and  the  daily  press  on  Monday.    This  kind 

Service  ^^  advertising  is  of  value  not  only  be- 

cause it  advises  the  shippers  and  trav- 
elers that  the  railway  is  prepared  to  do  business  "at  the  same 
old  stand,"  but  because  it  leads  rather  than  follows.  Adver- 
tising men  will  always  emphasize  that  advertising  to  prove 
of  best  use  must  do  just  that.  The  public  is  slow  to  make 
up  its  collective  mind  and,  having  made  up  its  mind,  it  is 
equally  slow  to  change.  It  is  the  old  story  of  an  ounce  of 
prevention  being  worth  a  pound  of  cure.  The  public  is 
always  ready  to  meet  a  public  utility  more  than  half  way. 
At  present  it  is  favorable  to  the  railroads  and  has  a  tendency 
to  regard  them  as  starting  out  on  March  1  with  a  clean  slate 
and  a  big  opportunity  before  them.  The  carriers  who  are 
running  these  advertisements  have  that  idea  in  mind,  and 
they  realize  that  if  they  take  the  public  into  their  confidence 
and  show  what  steps  they  are  planning  to  take  to  keep  that 
confidence  and  to  supply  the  service  that  merits  confidence 
their  way  will  be  that  much  easier  in  the  long  run.  Of  course, 
it  must  alwaj'S  be  borne  in  mind  that  advertising  does  not  get 
very  far  without  service  that  merits  advertising.  In  other 
words,  as  was  brought  out  in  these  columns  last  week  in 
speaking  of  J.  H.  Hu.stis'  remarks  before  the  New  York 
Railroad  Club,  the  railway  men  must  keep  the  5:18's  and 
the  8:15's  on  time  if  thev  want  to  get  results. 


^^'hen  President  Wilson  on  Februan,'  28  affixed  his  signature 
to  the  Esch-Cummins  bill,  thereby  making  it  a  law  as  of 

March  1,  he  did  not  merely  write  "finis" 

Fulfils  at  the  end  of  the  chapter  of  railroad 

Four-Year-Old      history  devoted  to  26  months  of  gov- 

Pro°Tam  ernment  operation.      He  also  recorded 

a  large  degree  of  fulfilment  of  a  pro- 
gram which  he  outlined  in  a  message  to  Congress  at 
the  time  of  the  passage  of  the  Adamson  law  in  1916, 
urging  the  supplementing  of  that  act  by  the  enactment 
of  furtlier  legislation  providing  for  a  plan  of  compul- 
sory arbitration  and  a  full  public  investigation  before 
a  strike  or  lockout  may  lawfully  be  attempted.  Before 
recommending  the  passage  of  the  Adamson  law  providing  for 
tlie  introduction  of  the  eight-hour  basic  day  in  train  ser\nce 
the  President  required  the  brotherhoods  to  waive  for  the 
time  l>eing  their  demand  for  time  and  one-half  for  overtime. 
TTiat  demand  also  was  subsequently  granted  by  Director 
General  Hines  in  December,  1919,  but  Congress  failed  to 
act  on  the  President's  recommendation  for  supplemental  legis- 
lation  for  three  years.      In   a   larger  sense  the  adoption  of 
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tlie  I'',s(li"('iimiiiin>  hill  (or  ii;ui^iK)il;itioii  ait)  also 
mark.s  tiu-  cunipktion  of  a  projjrain  .started  by  the  Presi- 
dent on  Dtveniber  7,  1915,  which  was  based  in  part,  at  least, 
on  representations  made  to  him  by  the  Railway  E.xecutives' 
Advisory  (\)mniittee,  when  in  a  special  message  to  Congress 
he  said  that  "the  transportation  problem  is  an  exceedingly 
serious  and  pressing  one  in  this  country.  There  has  from 
time  to  time  of  late  been  reason  to  fear  that  our  ral'ioads 
would  not  much  longer  be  aljle  to  cope  with  it  successfully,  as 
at  present  equip])ed  and  coordinated."  The  President  urged 
tlie  creation  of  a  commission  of  incjuiry  to  "ascertain  by  a 
tliorough  canvass  of  tlie  whole  question  whether  our  laws  as 
at  present  framed  and  administered  arc  as  sen-iceablc  as  they 
miglit  Ix?  in  the  solution  of  the  problem,"  and  "whether  there 
is  an\lhing  else  we  can  do  that  would  supply  us  with  effective 
means,  in  the  intricate  process  of  regulation,  for  bettering 
the  conditions  under  which  the  railroads  are  operated  and 
for  making  them  more  useful  servants  of  tlie  countr)." 

This  resulted  in  the  appointment  of  the  Joint  Committee 
on  Interstate  Commerce,  known  as  the  Newlands  committee, 
which  began  an  exhaustive  inquiry  in  November,  1916,  which 
was  interrupted  by  the- events  resulting  from  the  war  before 
it  had  completed  its  work  or  made  a  report.  The  railroads 
were  taken  over  by  the  government  but  tlie  investigation 
undertaken  by  the  Newlands  committee  was  in  a  way  con- 
tinued during  the  hearings  in  1918  preceding  the  enactment 
of  the  federal  control  law  by  the  Senate  and  House  committees 
on  interstate  commerce,  whose  leading  members  had  been 
members  of  the  Newlands  committee,  and  resumed  by  the 
same  committees  in  1919  at  the  hearings  undertaken  for  the 
purpose  of  determining  what  disposition  should  be  made  of 
the  railroads  after  the  expiration  cf  the  emergency  for  which 
they  had  lx?en  taken  over  by  the  government.  Curiously 
enough,  the  record  of  the  hearings  before  the  Senate  committee  ' 
was  officiallv  entitled  "Extension  of  Tenure  of  Government 
Control  of  Railroads"  while  the  House  committee  hearings 
were  entitled  "Return  of  the  Railroads  to  Private  Ownership," 
but  both  committees  agreed  upon  bills  which  provided  for  the 
return  of  the  roads  and  also  for  putting  into  effect  reforms 
in  the  system  of  railroad  legislation  intended  to  carry  out  the 
purpose  of  the  President's  message  of  1916. 

The  two  bills  varied  sufficiently  to  require  a  conference 
on  them  and  the  resulting  delay  was  such  that  the  President 
felt  it  necessarv  to  take  the  situation  into  his  own  hands  to 
the  extent  of  issuing  his  proclamation  of  relinquishment  on 
Christmas  eve,  under  which  the  roads  were  to  be  returned 
regardless  of  legislation  on  ^March  1.  The  President,  there- 
fore, is  entitled  to  the  credit  for  returning  the  railroads  and 
while  Congress,  or  rather  the  two  committees,  are  entitled  to 
the  credit  for  the  bill  itself,  which  was  prepared  without  much 
in  the  way  of  suggestion  from  the  President,  his  message  of 
1915  may  be  said  to  represent  the  beginning  of  the  program 
now  being  completed. 

The  Esch-Cummins  bill  has  been  handled  throughout 
largelv  on  non-partisan  lines  and  although  politics  was 
injected  into  it  by  the  fact  that  a  party  issue  was  made  for 
and  against  its' passage  by  the  Republican  and  Democratic 
leaders,  always  on  the  look-out  for  campaign  material,  and 
it  was  passed  mainly  by  Republican  votes,  the  part  that  a 
Democratic  President  has  played  throughout  in  connection 
\vith  it  is  by  no  means  negligible. 

A  more  important  question  than  that  of  the  responsibility 
for  the  bill,  however,  is  as  to  whether  the  measure  is  adequate 
to  promote  successful  railroad  operation  or  whether  the 
reforms  it  seeks  to  accomplish  have  arrived  too  late.  During 
the  hearings  before  the  Newlands  committee  the  railroad 
officers  emphasized  the  point  that  restrictive  and  conflicting 
legislation  was  preventing  the  adequate  development  of  rail- 
road facilities  because  railroad  securities  were  no  longer 
sufficiently  attractive  as  investments  to  enlist  the  needed 
new  capital,  and  much  stress  was  laid  upon  the  urgency  of 
preparedness  of  transportation   facilities  for  a  possible  war 


uiu-gi  III  N ,  Uit  Ijefon-  the  government  (ould  be  brought  tea 
reiilzation  of  the  condition  the  eniergcmy  had  arrived  and 
the  government  found  it  necessary  to  take  over  the  railroads 
on  tlie  ground  that  they  had  "broken  down." 

Now  that  two  years  of  government  o[)eration  have  left  the 
railroads  still  further  behind  the  demands  U|X)n  them,  a 
sincere  effort  has  been  made  to  accomplish  \iy  legislation 
some  of  the  things  which  the  railroad  officers  for  years  have 
declared  were  necessary.  Whether  the  legislation  is  adequate 
for  that  pur|K)se  or  whether  it  has  come  trx)  late  is  a  (juestion 
to  be  answered  by  the  developments  of  the  future. 


The  "Impossible"  Has  Happened 


I  T  IS  AMUSING  now  to  recall  many  things  that  were  said 
about  two  years  ago  regarding  the  future  of  the  railways. 
Director  General  McAdoo  was  engaged  in  trying  to  revo- 
lutionize not  only  the  organizations,  but  also  the  operation 
and  the  physical  properties  of  the  railways,  in  the  interest 
of  unification.  He  seemed  to  be  making  such  progress  that 
it  became  a  commonplace  of  conversation  for  jjeople  to  pre- 
dict that  the  railways  would  never  be  returned  to  private 
operation.  Many  of  them  based  their  prediction,  not  upon 
the  ground  that  this  would  be  undesirable,  but  that  it  would 
l)e  "impossible."  Everything  would  be  so  changed  that  the 
railroads  not  only  would  not,  but  could  not,  be  returned. 
Nevertheless,  they  have  been  returned.  At  12  o'clock  mid- 
night on  February  29,  1920,  they  were  being  operated  by 
the  government.  At  12.01  A.  M.,  March  1,  they  were  being 
operated  by  the  companies.  The  transfer  was  accomplished 
without  a  hitch. 

The  thing  was  done  with  so  little  trouble  and  friction  as 
to  have  a  tendency  to  deepen  the  impression  in  the  minds  of 
many  persons  that  the  railroad  problem  has  been  solved  and 
easily  solved.  Unfortunately,  that  impression  is  erroneous. 
The  passage  of  the  new  railroad  legislation  and  the  return 
of  the  railways  to  their  owners  is  but  a  commencement  of 
the  solution  of  the  problem.  The  railways  are  still  just  as 
short  of  facilities  as  they  were  when  the  government  turned 
them  back,  and  it  will  take  years  of  work  and  billions  of 
new  capital  to  make  their  facilities  adequate.  Former 
Director  General  Hines  has  stated  that  the  properties  have 
been  returned  to  the  companies  in  as  good  condition  as  they 
were  received  by  the  government.  This  is  certainly  not 
correct  as  to  passenger  equipment,  because  the  government 
never  in  more  than  two  years  of  government  operation  bought 
a  single  passenger  car.  It  can  hardly  be  true  as  to  loco- 
motives and  freight  cars,  because  in  two  years  of  government 
operation  the  government  bought  only  as  many  locomotives 
and  freight  cars  as  were  required  to  replace  the  number 
ordinarily  retired  in  one  year.  The  equipment  may  be  m  as 
good  condition  in  so  far  as  repairs  can  make  it  so,  as  it 
was  two  years  ago,  but  the  amount  of  it  is  much  more  inade- 
quate than  it  was  then,  and  no  repairs  can  make  an  old  car  as 
good  as  a  new  one.  With  regard  to  track,  the  government  has 
not  laid  anywhere  near  as  many  new  rails  and  ties  as  the 
companies  normally  did  under  private  operation. 

Government  operation  has  caused  numerous  changes  in 
the  official  personnel  of  the  railways.  It  will  be  a  long  time 
before  the  roads  will  recover  from  the  effects  of  the  ruthless 
disruption  of  their  official  organizations  which  occurred 
under  government  control.  The  advocates  and  defenders  of 
government  operation  said  that  it  had  solved  the  labor 
problem,  but  from  the  first  to  the  last  moment  of  government 
operation  it  was  conducted  in  such  a  manner  as  to  tend  to 
alienate  railway  employes  from  private  operation  as  a  policy. 
It  resulted  in  wholesale  diversions  of  traffic  from  normal 
channels,  and  it  will  be  months  and  years  before  it  is 
restored  to  those  channels.  It  resulted  in  enormous  increases 
of  operating  expenses.  Mr.  Hines  in  a  recent  statement 
maintained  that  government  operation  had  been  as 
econcm'cal  as,  or  more  economical  than,  private  management 
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would  have  been.  That  is  a  matter  of  opinion.  Under 
government  operation,  railway  expen.ses  increased  $1,600,- 
000,000  a  year.  The  Railway  Age  doesn't  believe  that  an 
equal  increase  in  expenses  would  have  occurred  under  private 
operation.  At  any  rate,  government  operation  has  left  to 
the  companies  a  legacy  of  enonnously  increased  expenses. 
Only  experience  will  show  to  what  extent  economies  can  be 
made  under  private  management. 

At  any  rate,  both  government  operation  and  the  new  rail- 
road legislation  together  will  not  solve  the  railroad  problem. 
Under  the  new  legislation  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion and  the  railway  managements  may  solve  it,  but  they 
will  not  solve  it  unless  there  is  the  closest  and  most  mtelli- 
gent  and  friendly  co-operation  between  the  commission,  the 
railroad  managements,  and  the  shipping  and  traveling  public. 
Some  people  are  disposed  to  say  that  the  railroads  have 
been  returned,  not  to  their  owners,  but  to  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission.  We  do  not  believe  that  is  true  in  the 
sense  in  which  it  is  meant.  The  commission  has  been  given 
greatly  increased  power,  but  we  believe  that  the  future 
attitude  of  the  commission,  railway  employes  and  the  public 
toward  the  railways  can  be  and  will  be  determined  chiefly 
by  the  railroiid  managements  themselves.  We  believe  that 
the  railroad  managements  can  cause  private  management 
to  fail.  We 'also  believe  that  they  can  cause  private  man- 
agement to  succeed,  and  that  by  the  exercise  of  diplomacy, 
public  spirit  and  efficiency  they  will  make  it  succeed. 


The  Law  Requiring  Safety  Devices 

■\Y7hat  is  .\  "device?"  The  new  transportation  act,  section 
"  26,  empowers  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  to 
order  any  railroad  "to  install  automatic  train  stop  or  other 
safety  devices  .  .  ."  That  is  a  pretty  comprehensive  power 
to  be  granted  in  a  single  sentence.  What  did  the  legislators 
have  in  mind?*  Quite  likely  the  writer  of  the  sentence  con- 
templated chiefly,  perhaps  exclusively,  the  placing  of-  some 
material  thing  on  or  near  the  track,  as,  for  example,  a  signal 
post,  a  derailing  switch,  a  magnet  or  an  electric  battery. 
That  may  be  too  narrow  a  construction. 

In  the  minds  of  many  people — probably  most  or  all  those 
who  are  familiar  with  patent-office  procedure  or  who  examine 
mechanical  inventions — the  meaning  of  "device"  is  limited 
to  machines,  implements,  tools  and  instruments,  or  perhaps 
is  occasionally  extended  to  include  chemical  processes  or 
manual  operations  which  are  most  nearly  analogous  to 
processes  carried  on  by  means  of  machines  or  tools.  But  the 
dictionaries  do  not  thus  limit  the  word.  Webster  says:  "That 
which  is  devised  or  formed  by  design;  a  contrivance;  an 
invention;  project;  scheme;  a  stratagem."  The  definition 
of  the  verb  "devise"  includes  "new  applications  of  principles; 
to  formulate  by  thought;  as  to  devise  a  plan  of  defense  or 
an  argument."  A  device,  according  to  the  Century  diction- 
ary, is  "an  invention  or  a  contrivance;  especially  something 
of  a  simple  character  or  of  little  complexity;  as  a  device  for 
checking  motion  (example:  A  bale-tie  is  a  device  for 
fastening  the  ends  of  hoops  by  which  bales  of  cotton  are  held 
in  compact  form);  a  scheme  or  plan;  something  devised  or 


'Transportation  Art,  1920.  Sec.  26 — That  the  Commission  inay,  after 
investigation,  order  any  carrier  by  railroad  subject  to  t:iis  Act,  within  a 
lime  specified  in  the  order,  to  install  automatic  train-stop  or  train-control 
devices  or  other  safety  devices,  which  comply  with  sji^cifications  and 
reqiiirements  prescribed  bv '  the  Commission,  upon  the  ".vholc  or  any  part 
of  its  railroad,  such  order  to  he  issued  and  published  at  least  two  years 
before  the  date  specified  for  its  fulfillment:  ProTided,  That  a  carrier  shall 
not  be  held  to  be  negligent  because  of  its  failure  to  install  such  devices 
upon  a  portion  of  its  railroad  not  included  in  tje  order;  and  any  action 
arising  because  of  an  accident  harpening  upon  such  portion  of  its  railroad 
shall  be  determined  \\'it!iout  consideration  of  the  use  of  such  devices  ujion 
another  portion  of  its  railroad.  Any  common  carrier  which  refuses  or 
neglects  to  complv  v.'ith  nny  order  of  the  Commission  made  under  the 
authority  conferred  by  tliis  section  shall  be  liable  to  a  penalty  of  $100  for 
eac:i  day  that  such  refusal  or  neglect  continues,  which  shall  accrue  to  the 
XTnited  .States,  and  may  be  recovered  in  a  civil  action  brought  by  the 
United   States, 


Studied  out  for  promoting  an  end."  That  not  all  devices  are 
material  things  has  been  made  familiar  by  the  English  Bible 
for  300  years.  They  that  hate  knowledge  and  do  not  choose 
to  fear  God  "shall  be  filled  with  their  own  [wicked]  devices." 
The  "devices  of  the  devil"  are  familiar  to  many  who  are  not 
ver)'  familiar  with  the  Scriptures. 

What  is  it  to  "install"  a  device?  To  install,  according  to 
the  Century  dictionary,  may  be  (1)  to  place  in  a  seat;  (2)  to 
place  or  instate  in  an  office,  rank  or  order;  to  invest  with 
any  charge,  "office  or  rank  with  the  customary  ceremonies; 

(0)  to  place  in  position  for  service  or  use.  This  last  defini- 
tion is  termed  a  Gallicism. 

These  speculations  in  language  are  suggested  by  the 
sweeping  terms  of  the  section  of  the  law  referred  to,  evidenc- 
ing an  intention  to  make  it  all-inclusive;  and  by  the  declara- 
tion of  the  late  Train  Control  Committee  of  the  Railroad 
Administration  that  in  this  field  the  first  need  of  the  rail- 
roads, speaking  generally,  is  not  automatic  train  control,  but 
the  block  system.  In  this  the  train-control  board  follows 
the  ideas  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  For  17 
years  that  body  has  been  recommending  the  introduction  of 
the  block  system.  Now  it  has  the  power  to  enforce  its  rec- 
onmiendation.  It  has  always  been  careful  to  propose  "the 
block  system,"  expressing  no  preference  for  or  against  auto- 
matic signals.  Taking  into  its  view  the  whole  vast  system 
of  passenger-carrying  railroads,  it  could  not  take  any  other 
position,  for  on  thousands  of  miles  of  lines  of  very  light 
traffic  the  introduction  of  automatic  block  signals  would  be 
out  of  the  question;  the  cost  would  mean  bankruptcy.  But 
in  the  use  of  the  manual  block  system,  as  operated  on  lines 
of  light  traffic,  the  employment  of  "devices"  is  not  very 
important,  unless  the  term  is  construed  to  mean  something 
besides  appliances  and  machinery;  and  a  narrower  definition 
of  that  word  might,  conceivably,  nullify  this  feature  of  the 
law.     The  two  essentials  of  the  manual  block  system  are 

(1)  a  telegraph  or 'telephone*  line,  (2)  a  person  competent 
(a)  to  operate  the  line  and  (b)  to  give  stop  and  proceed 
signals  to  trains.  The  wire  line  is  already  installed  on  every 
railroad  in  the  country,  and  that  feature  therefore  requires 
no  law.  The  only  material  devices  required  are  a  flag  and 
a  lantern,  and  these  also  are  already  provided,  no  doubt,  at 
every  railroad  station  worth  mentioning. 

The  thing,  therefore,  that  the  commission  will  have  to  do, 
if  it  is  to  extend  the  use  of  the  block  system,  will  be  to  order 
the  installation  of  a  non-material  "device" — a  device  to  cause 
the  telegraph  line  and  the  station  operator  to  function;  in 
other  words,  to  order  the  adoption  (installation)  of  block 
signal  rules.  A  code  of  rules  is  a  "device,"  as  we  have  seen 
from  the  definitions  quoted  above;  it  can  be  called  a  plan 
or  scheme. 

The  foregoing  discussion  is  not  so  wholly  .speculative  as  it 
may  seem.  It  reminds  us  that  the  value  of  the  block  system 
is  in  its  application,  not  in  its  installation.  The  history  of 
governmental  regulation  of  this  matter  in  Engl^^nd  illustrates 
this.  "When  the  Briti.sh  Board  of  Trade  iirst  received  author- 
ity to  order  the  block  system  used,  automatic  signals  were 
hardly  thought  of  in  that  country,  and  all  that  the  govern- 
ment was  able  to  do  was  to  require  the  installation  of  the 
appliances  and  the  rules.  It  could  not,  or  at  least  did  not, 
compel  the  invariable  enforcement  of  the  rules.  The  prob- 
lem was  to  secure  the  use  of  the  absolute  space  interval  in 
place  of  permissive  blocking  (the  same  problem  that  pre- 
sents itself  today  in  this  country  on  many  roads),  and  this 
was  accomplished,  not  by  statute,  but  by  per.suasion. 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  therefore,  mav  be 
expected  to  pursue  a  course  modeled  somewhat  after  its  course 
in  other  safety  matters,  as  for  example,  concerning  the  com- 
pulsory use  of  air  brakes.  The  'letter  of  the  power  brake  law 
could  have  been  made  to  impair  safety  instead  of  promoting 
it,  but  the  commission  wisely  refrained  from  taking  extreme 
measures.     It  can  be  equally  conservative  in  the  matter  of 
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tlio  s\Kuc  iiiliiwil;  liut  it  li.is  now  ;i  (lil'iiiitc  rt',->|)()nsil)ility  to 
sir  to  till-  i)r()ju'r  adoption  of  l)lock  signal  rulos,  wlicri.'  they 
are  needed,  and  to  keep  itself  well  posted  conrerninK  the 
way  in  wiiieh  such  rules  are  carried  out.  This  last  feature 
of  the  commission's  duty  apjilies  on  some  roads  where  Ijlock 
signal  niles  are  already  in  force,  ostensibly,  as  has  lieen 
shown  in  numerous  investigations  of  collisions. 


Again,  the  Engineer  in  Railroad  Service 

■"Thk  KAii.k().M)s  offered  the  first  great  field  for  the  employ- 
ment of  engineers.  Since  the  very  beginning  of  railroad 
construciion  and  o])eration  in  this  country,  the  railway 
engineers  have  stood  high  in  their  profession  and  not  a  few 
engineers  have  risen  to  great  railway  executives.  Railway 
kxation  and  construction,  in  fact,  all  engineering  work 
related  to  railway  transjiortation,  has  always  had  a  fascina- 
tion for  the  young  engineer,  and  for  years  the  railways  were 
enal)led  to  recruit  their  engineering  organizations  from  the 
best  material  of  the  technical  schools. 

This  condition  no  longer  prevails.  Commencing  some  ten 
years  ago,  the  civil  engineering  graduates  of  the  American 
technical  schools  have  come  to  look  with  increasing  disfavor 
on  employment  on  the  railroads  until,  as  pointed  out  in 
these  columns  a  year  or  two  ago,  the  roads  have  had  difficulty 
in  obtaining  enough  first  class  men  to  maintain  a  high  grade 
personnel.  This  diminishing  interest  in  railway  employment 
has  gone  even  further  so  that  now  many  of  the  technical 
schools  report  frankly  that  they  are  giving  little  attention 
to  railway  subjects  for  the  very  good  reason  that  almost 
no  students  express  any  desire  to  follow  railroad  work.  Re- 
plies to  inquiries  on  this  subject  received  from  the  professors 
of  railway  engineering  and  others  in  leading  universities 
a{)pearing  elsewhere  in  this  issue  are  most  emphatic  in  this 
regard  and  there  is  no  hesitancy  in  expressing  opinions  as 
to  the  causes. 

Inadequate  compensation  appears  to  be  the  chief  difficulty. 
"The  graduates  are  offered  more  money  by  other  industries" 
is  the  oft-repeated  phrase  in  these  discussions.  This  con- 
clusion, however,  is  subject  to  some  qualification.  The  tradi- 
tion in  this  regard  among  the  engineering  students  is,  no 
doubt,  based  largely  on  conditions  prior  to  the  advent  of 
government  control.  The  scale  of  salaries  now  being  paid 
by  the  railroads,  barring  certain  exceptions,  are  approaching 
those  prevailing  in  the  industries,  and  if  the  railroads  that 
raised  their  scale  of  salaries  to  engineers  during  the  last 
two  years  will  maintain  these  and  if  the  others  will  bring 
theirs  up  to  correspond,  there  should  be  no  serious  difficulty 
on  this  score. 

The  problem  is  deeper  seated  than  the  mere  question  of 
salar}'.  An  even  greater  source  of  dissatisfaction  than  the 
low  pay  has  been  the  insecurity  of  employment.  This  factor 
has  been  virtually  a  dead  issue  since  the  summer  of  1915, 
but  previous  to  that  time  the  engineering  department  of  the 
railways,  more  than  any  other,  was  subject  to  an  ebb  and 
flow  with  each  cycle  of  prosperity  and  depression.  The  men 
worked  faithfully  during  the  periods  of  easy  money  only  to 
l>e  laid  off  at  the  first  sign  of  a  stringency.  Being  forced 
of  necessity  to  look  for  employment  in  lines  offering  a  more 
secure  tenure  of  service,  they  soon  concluded  that  it  was 
better  to  stay  away  from  railroad  work  permanently. 

This  phenomenon  points  to  the  basic  fault  of  the  employ- 
ment of  engineers  by  the  railroads,  which  in  a  sense  applies 
equally  well  in  regard  to  all  classes  of  employees.  The 
tendency  is  to  consider  brains  as  w'ell  as  brawn  purely  as  a 
commodity  to  be  purchased  for  some  transitory  object  with 
little  consideration  of  the  '  development  of  the  individual 
as  a  permanent  part  of  the  organization.  For  instance,  in 
the  conduct  of  a  given  piece  of  construction  work,  it  is 
required    to    employ,    say,    20    rodmen,    10    transitmen,    4 


roidiiit  cngiiurrs,  4  ciigiiiiiT  draft.-niin,  2  inajj  draft.smen, 
et( .  They  are  considered  largely  as  a  temijorary  adjunct 
to  this  work,  like  so  many  wheeled  scraiK-rs,  rock  drills  or 
steam  shovels. 

While  these  men  have  before  them  a  f)romise  of  advancer 
ment  to  the  next  grade  above,  in  case  a  vacancy  occurs, 
they  are  t(X)  conscious  of  a  wide  gap  between  the  individual 
and  the  real  head  of  the  department,  a  condition  that  intro- 
duces a  consideral)le  hazard  in  the  recognition  of  merit.  To 
overcome  this,  the  railroads  must  follow  the  lead  of  other 
large  industries  in  perfecting  arrangements  that  will  over- 
come these  handicajjs  of  the  ponderou.--  commercial  organi- 
zations of  these  times.  When  this  is  done  and  the  prospective 
employee,  be  he  technical  graduate  or  high  school  l)oy,  can 
see  a  clear  line  of  advancement  that  in.sures  recognition  of 
ability,  compensation  will  cease  to  the  formidable  problem 
that  it  is  today. 


Canadian  Government 

Railways  Nov^  Total  22,000  Miles 

I  AST  WEEK  in  London  the  stockholders  of  the  Grand  Trunk 
voted  to  accept  the  offer  of  the  Canadian  government  by 
which  the  Grand  Trunk  is  to  be  taken  over  .and  operated  as 
part  of  the  Canadian  National  Railways.  The  government 
originally  built  and  owned  the  Intercolonial.  1,592  miles, 
and  the  Prince  Edward  Island,  279  miles,  and  had  taken 
over  the  Canadian  Northern  system,  9,479  miles;  the  Grand 
Trunk  Pacific,  3,579  miles;  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  Branch 
Lines,  1,794  miles,  and  had  built  and  been  unable  to  dispose 
of,  and  was  tlierefore  operating,  the  National  Transconti- 
nental, 2,003  miles,  not  to  mention  other  short  lines  and 
uncompleted  projects,  such  as  the  Hudson  Bay  Railway.  The 
acquisition  of  the  Grand  Trunk  adds  3,579  miles  to  this  sys- 
tem. In  the  Drajlon- Ac  worth  report  made  in  1917,  some 
such  arrangement  as  has  now  been  carried  out  was  recom- 
mended. The  report,  however,  went  on  to  say  that  "We 
think  if  the  state  took  over  and  undertook  to  operate  the 
Grand  Trunk,  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  and  the  Canadian 
Northern  it  would  be  morally  bound  to  offer  to  purchase  the 
Canadian  Pacific  also."  No  such  proposal,  however,  as  this 
has  been  made,  nor  is  it  likely  to  be  made  in  the  near  future 
so  far  as  one  may  judge  from  the  tone  of  political  discussion 
of  the  Canadian  railway  situation.  Neither  does  the  Cana- 
dian Pacific  desire  it. 

Canada  is  entering  upon  the  most  extensive  experiment  in 
government  ownership  and  operation  ever  undertaken  by  a 
democracy.  Furthermore,  it  will  carr\-  out  this  experiment 
in  competition  with  one  of  the  best  managed  and  most 
soundly  financed  private  railroads  in  the  world.  It  is  under- 
taking this  experiment  unwillingly,  accepting  it  as  the  less 
undesirable  of  two  horns  of  a  dilemma.  Few  thinking  people 
in  public  life  in  Canada  wanted  to  take  over  even  the  Na- 
tional Transcontinental,  which  the  goverimaent  had  previously 
built.  Neither  did  they  want  to  take  over  the  Canadian 
Nortliern  or  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific.  On  the  other  hand, 
having  these  three  systems,  some  sort  of  new  arrangement  had 
to  be  made  with  the  Grand  Trunk.  To  make  this  perfectly 
clear,  a  very  brief  review  of  the  situation  is  helpful. 

The  Canadiar\  government  built  the  Intercolonial  and  the 
Prince  Edward  Island  Railway  for  political  and  military 
reasons  and  has  operated  them  at  a  financial  loss,  if  interest 
on  the  investment  is  charged  for,  but  not  entirely  unsatis- 
factorily to  the  public  served.  The  Canadian  Northern  sys- 
tem grew  out  of  the  extension  of  a  line  owned  by  William 
Mackenzie  and  Donald  Mann,  which  originally  ran  from 
Port  Arthur  to  Edmonton,  and  which  was  being  operated  at  • 
a  profit.  The  pressure  for  new  railways  in  Canada  has  been 
irresistible.     AlacKenzie  and  Mann,  acting  both  as  contrac- 
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tors  and  as  the  controlling  interests  in  the  Canadian  Northern, 
were  willing  to  build  as  much  additional  mileage  as  could 
be  financed.  The  provinces  and  the  Dominion  government 
endorsed  notes  of  the  Canadian  Northern  system. 

To  what  lengths  the  people  were  willing  to  go  is  shown 
by  the  case  of  British  Columbia,  which  has  guaranteed 
about  $51,000,000  of  railway  bonds  and  has  a  population 
of  less  than  500,000;  in  other  words,  men,  women,  children 
and  Indians  have  assumed  an  obligation  of  over  $100  each 
for  railways.  When  the  Canadian  Northern  system  had 
demonstrated  that  it  could  not  earn  its  fixed  charges,  so  that 
the  provinces  and  the  Dominion  government  were  called  upon 
to  make  good  their  guarantees,  besides  facing  the  prospect 
of  advancing  an  unlimited  amount  of  additional  money  for 
capital  and  other  expenditures,  there  arose  a  demand  for 
government  ownership  of  this  property,  not  because  the  prin- 
ciple of  government  ownership  of  railways  was  accepted  as 
sound,  but  because  there  was  a  popular  refusal  to  make  any 
further  loans  to  MacKenzie  and  Mann. 

The  history  of  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  was  in  some 
respects  similar.  The  Grand  Trunk  undertook  the  extension 
of  its  system  to  the  Pacific  coast  and  guaranteed  securities 
of  the  subsidiary  company,  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific,  but 
also  obtained  from  the  Dominion  and  the  provinces  guaran- 
tees of  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  securities  and  loans  to  the  com- 
pany from  the  Dominion  government.  When  the  Grand 
Frunk  Pacific  failed  to  earn  its  interest  charges  the  Grand 
Trunk  refused  to  assume  the  entire  burden  of  making  good 
:he  guarantees,  and  as  a  matter  of  fact  could  not  have  carried 
:his  burden  and  remained  solvent.  Again  the  provinces  and 
:he  Dominion  government  were  called  upon  to  make  good 
their  guarantees,  with  the  result  that  the  Grand  Trunk 
Pacific  was  added  to  the  national  system.  In  assuming  this 
jurden,  however,  the  government  had  a  claim  against  the 
Grand  Trunk,  represented  by  its  endorsement  of  Grand 
Frunk  Pacific  securities. 

The  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  scheme  contemplated  an  all- 
Zlanadian  transcontinental  system,  of  which  the  eastern  end 
vas  formed  by  the  Grand  Trunk,  the  middle  section  by  a 
ine  built  by  the  Canadian  government  and  known  as  the 
'National  Transcontinental,  and  the  western  section  by  the 
jrand  Trunk  Pacific.  The  Grand  Trunk  gets  con- 
lection  with  its  western  system  via  United  States  lines, 
)ut  for  political  reasons  the  Canadian  people  desired  the 
)uilding  of  the  National  Transcontinental,  which  connected 
ip  the  eastern  and  western  parts  of  the  system  by  .a  road  on 
Canadian  soil.  Having  been  forced  to  take  the  western  and 
niddle  section  of  this  system,  it  is  natural  that  the  Canadian 
■overnment  should  desire  also  to  control  the  one  profitable 
)art  of  the  system,  the  eastern  end.  The  agreement  now 
ntered  into,  the  substance  of  which  is  printed  elsewhere  in 
his  issue,  gives  the  government  the  entire  transcontinental 
ystem.  Thus  with  the  Canadian  Northern,  it  has  two  trans- 
ontinental  lines,  both  competing  with  the  privately  owned 
ranscontinental,  the  Canadian  Pacific. 

Whether  or  not  the  solution  of  the  problem  adopted  by 
'anada  was  the  best  that  could  be  adopted  need  no  longer 
e  discussed,  since  it  is  now  an  accomplished  fact;  interest 
;es  in  the  test  which  it  will  afford  of  the  efficiency  of  gov- 
rnment  operated  railways  on  a  large  scale. 

It  is  the  avowed  intention  of  all  Canadian  politicians,  and 
robably  the  earnest  wish  of  most  of  them,  to  keep  the  oper- 
tion  of  the  national  railways  entirely  out  of  politics.  It 
'ould  appear,  however,  unlikely  that  such  a  wish  can  be 
irried  out.  Plans  for  the  operation  of  the  government  sys- 
;m  have  not  been  fully  worked  out.  Opinion  seems  to  favor 
le  formation  of  a  separate  company  which  shall  operate  the 
ational  railways  under  the  direction  of  a  president  who 
iiall  exercise  all  of  the  authority  accorded  by  a  board  of 
irectors  to  a  chief  executive  in  whom  the  board  has  every 
snfidence.     Who  will  be  made  president  has  not  been  de- 


cided. It  is  just  conceivable  that  if  the  right  man  were 
selected  for  this  position  he  might  be  able  for  a  certain  period 
to  carry  on  the  operation  of  the  Canadian  National  Railways 
in  much  the  same  way  that  he  would  carry  out  the  general 
policies  of  a  board  of  directors. 

Public  sentiment  will  possibly  demand  the  appointment  of 
a  Canadian  to  this  position  if  it  is  created.  The  best  railroad 
man  that  either  the  United  States  or  Canada  has  produced 
would  be  none  too  large  for  the  work.  Much  of  the  success 
of  the  Canadian  Pacific  has  been  attributable  to  the  three 
strong  men  who  have  guided  its  destinies.  Lord  Mount  Ste- 
vens, Sir  William  Van  Horn  and  Lord  Shaughnessy,  and 
their  work  is  now  being  carried  on,  apparently  with  great 
success,  by  E.  W.  Beatty.  The  Grand  Trunk  produced 
Charles  M.  Hays,  a  railroad  man  of  the  first  rank,  but 
unfortunately  for  Canada  he  was  drowned  in  the  sinking  of 
the  "Titanic."  Sir  George  Bury,  who  was  operating  vice- 
president  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  during  and  before  the  war, 
made  a  reputation  as  an  operating  man  of  great  ability  9.nd 
left  the  Canadian  Pacific  service  when  Lord  Shaughnessy 
retired  to  the  chairmanship  of  the  board.  The  Grand  Trunk 
has  been  managed  from  London  rather  than  from  Montreal, 
and  this  has  not  been  conducive  to  developing  a  strong  indi- 
vidual initiative  among  its  executive  officers.  MacKenzie 
and  Mann  are  railroad  builders,  not  railroad  operating  men, 
and  furthermore,  the  Canadian  people  might  hesitate  to  turn 
over  to  these  men  the  National  Railways  after  having  paid 
their  price  to  take  the  Canadian  Northern  away  from  them. 

The  problem  of  organization  facing  the  man  who  under- 
takes the  management  of  this  22,000-mile  system  is  a  par- 
ticularly difficult  one.  The  Intercolonial,  which  has  prac- 
tically all  of  its  existence  been  more  or  less  in  politics,  has 
an  organization  which  of  necessity  cannot  be  free  from  politi- 
cal traditions.  The  Grand  Trunk  has  a  well-seasoned  organ- 
ization which  possibly  has  suffered  from  absentee  and  lord- 
ism  but  which  has  well-developed  traditions  and  standards. 
The  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  and  the  National  Transcontinental 
have  so  lately  begun  operation  that  their  organizations  are 
in  the  first  stages  of  development.  The  Canadian  Northern's 
organization  was  completely  dominated  by  the  policies  of 
MacKenzie  and  Mann,  which  policies  have  little  or  no  rela- 
tion to  the  present  problems  of  operation  and  of  consolida- 
tion with  such  entirely  different  organizations  as  those  of  the 
Intercolonial  and  Grand  Trunk.  Since  this  national  system 
will  have  to  compete  with  the  Canadian  Pacific,  and  since 
the  Canadian  Pacific  is  managed  from  Montreal,  the  logical 
place  for  the  headquarters  of  the  National  Railways  would 
also  be  Montreal.  Ottawa,  under  the  shadow  of  government 
buildings,  is  the  least  desirable  place  that  could  be  found. 

The  most  optimistic  believers  in  the  scheme  which  has 
been  adopted  hope  and  expect  that  with  a  40  per  cent  increase 
in  freight  rates  the  National  Railways  will  in  a  few  years 
be  able  to  pay  their  way.  If  charges  for  full  interest  on  the 
entire  capital  cost  of  the  system  are  fairly  made,  such  a  view 
seems  rather  founded  on  faith  than  on  judgment  based  on 
the  past.  One  thing,  however,  appears  certain — any  system 
of  freight  rates  which  will  permit  of  earning  full  interest 
charges  on  the  capital  cost  of  the  National  Railway  system 
will  permit  of  very  profitable  operation  by  the  Canadian 
Pacific.  Canada  has  been  compelledto  follow  wage  increases 
granted  in  the  United  States,  and  the  Canadian  Pacific  has 
increased  its  wage  scales  as  greatly  as  have  the  other  Cana- 
dian roads,  but  a  4(J  per  cent  increase  in  freight  rates  would 
more  than  offset  these  wage  increases. 

If  the  government  plays  fair  and  if  the  Canadian  National 
Railways  are  run  on  a  basis  of  paying  their  operating  ex- 
penses and  interest  charges  without  recourse  to  the  taxpayer, 
the  Canadian  Pacific  can  adhere  to  its  traditions,  both  in  the 
wa\-  of  service  to  the  public,  betterment  of  its  property  and 
faith  with  its  security  holders.  It  would  seem  rather  diffi- 
cult for  the  Canadian  government  to  so  confuse  its  book- 
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kcopiiij'  ;i.-<  to  m.ikc  tlu-  pri-sriit  m'luratioii  of  ("iiiKulians 
forj^i't  llu-  iiUiTi'.st  charges  wliiili  tlic  m)Vi'rnnii'nt  lias  assumed 
in  takint;  over  tiic  Canadian  Northern,  the  Grand  Trunk- 
Grand  i'runk  Pacific  and  in  buildinj^  the  National  Trans- 
continental. If  politics  arc  kept  out  of  tlie  manaj^ement  of 
the  National  Railways  an  able  manajjenient  could  count  on 
the  development  of  Canada's  almost  untouched  natural  re- 
sources to  make  future  operation  of  this  great  railway  suc- 
cessful. Competition  with  tlie  Canadian  Pacific,  if  carried 
on  fairlv,  will  \h-  hcaltiiv  ratiier  tiian  otlierwise. 


Pennsylvania  Railroad 

rj-ijiE  MAGNITUDE  of  the  business  of  the  Pennsylvania 
1  Railroad,  the  complexity  of  this  business,  the  number  of 
men  enga|j;ed  ui  handling  it,  and  the  part  it  plays  in  the 
industrial  life  of  the  country  would  possibly  be  easier  ade- 
nuately  to  visualize  if  the  system  were  spread  across  the 
entire  continent.  The  great  distances  in  this  country  have 
broadened  the  imaginations  of  Americans  and  especially 
of  railroad  men  in  this  respect,  and  a  27,000-mile  railroad 


over  two  biiiioM  dollars  and  the  track  mileage,  including 
.second,  third  and  fourth  track,  etc.,  totals  27,000  miles. 
The  total  tonnage  of  freight  carried  one  mile  in  1919  was 
4.'>  ,000,000,000  and  the  number  of  passengers  carried  om 
mile  7,000,000,000.  In  other  words,  in  pa.s.senger  businc>.- 
alone  the  Pennsylvania  .system  did  the  equivalent  of  moving 
about  sixty  times  the  entire  pojiulation  of  the  United  State- 
one  mile.  The  increase  in  business  in  the  last  few  years  is 
no  greater,  measured  in  iK-rcentage,  than  the  increases  in 
many  other  great  industries,  but  when  measured  against  th( 
increa.ses  in  facilities  it  probably  ranks  far  ahead  of  an\ 
other  great  industry.  In  the  pa.st  10  years  the  freight  busincs 
increased  55  per  cent  and  the  passenger  business  95  per  cent 
The  employees  of  the  Pennsylvania  total  286,150,  or  th' 
equivalent  of  10  divisions  of  the  army  at  war  strength. 

It  is  quite  impossible  to  draw  any  adequate  picture  '>t 
the  relations  of  a  trans[)ortation  machine  such  as  this  !■ 
the  industries  of  the  country.  If  a  man  could  spend  two  o- 
three  days  riding  about  the  Pittsburgh  district  he  might  from 
some  faint  conception  of  the  part  played  by  this  railroad  in 
the  steel  industr}-.  If  he  could  watch  hour  after  hour  th' 
hundred-car  trains  of  coal  following  each  other  as  near  a 
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The  Pennsylvania  System 


system  extending  from  Chicago  and  New  Orleans  to  Los 
Angeles,  Cal.,  and  Portland,  Ore.,  such  as  the  system  which 
the  late  E.  H.  Harriman  put  together'  can  be  studied  on  a 
large  scale  map  and  a  conception  had  of  its  magnitude. 

The  Pennsylvania  system,  which  on  March  1  was  returned 
to  the  owning  corporation,  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Com- 
pany covers  comparatively  a  small  extent  of  territory.  There 
are  only  7,323  miles  of  road  in  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad 
proper,  but  this  does  not  take  into  account  the  double  track 
and  four  track  lines,  nor  give  any  idea  of  the  density  of 
traffic.     The  system  as  a  whole  represents  an  investment  of 


safety  will  permit  over  the  low  grade  line  from  Harrisburg 
to  the  outskirts  of  Philadelphia,  a  double  track  line  built 
exclusively  for  the  movement  of  coal  eastbound,  he  might 
in  the  light  of  the  discussion  of  the  coal  situation  during  this 
last  winter  get  a  fairly  good  idea  of  the  part  that  the  Pennsyl- 
vania plays  in  supplying  the  eastern  seaboard  with  fuel. 
Figures  may  be  piled  on  figures,  but  unless  the  facts  repre- 
sented by  the  figures  are  realized  in  their  full  importance,  the 
reader  is  liable  to  stumble  along  over  billions  as  easily  and 
unconcernedly  as  over  millions.  It  is,  however,  of  paramount 
importance  in   the  present   state  of  economic  development; 
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L  this  country  to  try  to  keep  ii\  luiiid  comparative  values 
:en  when  dealing  with  figures  that  rdn  up   into  billions. 

The  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  following  the  practice  adopted 
st  year,  has  issued  a  report  to  stockhiolder-s  containing  only 
le  income  account  of  the  corporatioTi,  the  balance  sheet  and 
:her  financial  statements,  without  appending  thereto  the 
atements  of  operation  of  the  road  under  the  Railroad  Ad- 
linistration.  Since,  how^ever,  the  corporation  during  1919 
;ceived  a  fixed  rental  for  the  use  of  its  property,  based  on 
le  net  operating  income  for  the  three  years  ended  June  30, 
J17,  security  holders  will  have  to  wait  for  a  full  knowledge 
:  the  operating  conditions  of  their  property  until  such  time 
i  the  corporation  receives  and  publishes  the  Railroad  Ad- 
linistration's  detailed  figures.  The  report  to  stockholders, 
awever,  now  issued,  contains  the  following  paragraph : 

"In  1919  the  total  operating  revenues  were  $487,885,014; 
jerating  expenses  and  taxes  $469,486,659;  and  net  railway 
aerating  income  $13,821,701.  In  1918  the  total  operating 
rvenues  were  $468,113,646;  operating  expenses  and  taxes 
137,209,403,  and  net  railway  operating  income  $24,337,004. 
1  1919  your  lines  earned  20.6  per  cent  of  the  standard 
mipcnsation  fixed  by  the  federal  control  contract  with  your 
)mpany  and  in  1918  they  earned  36.3  per  cent  of  that 
)mpensation." 

Wliile  it  is  true  tliat  the  bill  just  passed  guarantees  a 
mtinuance  of  rentals  in  the  immediate  future  regardless 
■  net  earnings,  a  security  holder  would  be  short-sighted 
ideed  who  failed  to  give  due  weight  to  the  tremendous 
gnificance  of  the  paragraph  quoted  above.  The  annual 
port  gives  financial  statements  for  7,323  miles  now  operated 
f  the  Penn<^ylvania  Railroad.  The  rental  of  this  propert\- 
nounted  to  $67,126,000  for  the  calendar  year  1919.  Other 
irporate  income,  which  includes  interest  on  bonds,  dividends 
1  stock,  etc.,  added  $25,234,000,  making  a  total  available- 
>r  interest  charges,  rentals  and  dividends  of  $92,360,000. 
iterest  and  rentals  consumed  $49,492,000  and  dividends 
id  sinking  funds  $32,367,000,  leaving  a  surplus  of  but 
10,500,000 — too  little  by  far,  if  measured  by  the  Penn- 
■Ivania's  tradition  of  putting  a  dollar  back  into  the  property 
ir  every  dollar  paid  out  in  dividends.  But  this  statement 
'  income  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  earnings  and  expenses 

the  operation  of  the  property  as  a  railroad.  The  only 
?ures  that  are  available  are  the  totals  in  the  monthly  reports 

the  Railroad  Administration  to  the  Interstate  Commerce 
ommission  and  these  are  only  for  5,380  miles,  included  in 
hat  the  Commission  classifies  as  Eastern  Lines,  the  figures 
ir  the  1,754  miles  of  the  Western  Lines  being  shovra 
parately.     For  comparisons  with  previous  years,  however, 

is  the  Eastern  Lines  only  that  we  can  deal  with,  since 
"evious  annual  reports  did  not  include  the  Western  Lines, 
he  table  at  the  end  of  these  comments  shows  the  principal 
^ures  for  operation  for  the  Eastern  Lines  in  1917,  the  last 
^arof  private  operation,  and  1918  and  1919,  during  govern- 
ent  operation.  The  increases  in  expenses  are  appalling, 
■en  in  the  face  of  the  great  increases  in  revenues  that  have 
ken  place. 

President  Rea  in  his  report  to  the  stockholders  say? : 
[n  the  resumption  of  the  operation  and  management  of  its 
ilroad  lines  and  propert}-  under  the  new  legislation  on 
arch  1,  1920,  your  management  looks  forward  to  efficiently 
rve  the  public  and  advance  the  interest  of  the  nation  at 
rge.  As  a  result  of  war  conditions  and  the  crisis  through 
hich  the  nation  has  passed,  your  propert}'  is  being  returned 

its  own  management,  with  its  roadbed  and  equipment  be- 
w  its  usual  standard  and  the  earning  capacity  of  the  sys- 
m  materially  reduced.  Nevertheless,  your  directors  confi- 
■ntly  rely  upon  the  officers  and  employees  by  their  united  ef- 
rts  and  active  supervision  to  restore  the  Pennsylvania  Sys- 
m  and  its  standards  of  roadbed,  equipment,  stations,  and 
iblic  service  at  the  earliest  possible  date,   so  that  owners 


may   'b6  assured   of  a  fair  return  upon   their   investment." 

In  1919  there  was  an  investment  of  $9,336,000  for  im- 
provements to  roadway  and  structures  and  $7,981,000  in  new 
equipment,  in  addition  to  the  new  equipment  consisting  of 
16,150  freight  cars  and  165  locomotives  which  was  placed 
upon  the  road  by  the  Railroad  Administration.  This  Rail- 
road Administration  equipment  cost  $62,000,000  and  will 
be  financed  by  the  issue  of  equipment  trust  certificates  to  be 
taken  by  the  government. 

Even  if  the  new  railroad  law  is  applied  in  the  broadest 
spirit  of  fairness,  the  Pennsylvania  will  still  face  a  very 
difficult  problem  in  the  next  few  years.  Any  one  who  has 
followed  the  valuation  of  the  property,  which  is  now  about 
90  per  cent  complete,  will  have  no  fear  of  the  valuation 
showing  a  smaller  total  than  the  total  face  value  of  bonds 
and  par  value  of  stock,  and  since  it  is  on  the  valuation  of  the 
roads  in  the  regions  served  by  the  Pennsylvania  that  adequate 
rates  will  be  based,  the  Pennsylvania  security  holders  have 
nothing  to  fear  on  this  score.  Where  the  Pennsylvania,  how- 
ever, has  an  almost  unique  problem  is  in  the  difficulties  of 
expanding  its  facilities.  The  main  line  between  Pittsburgh 
and  Philadelphia  and  New  York  is  being  worked  to  capacity 
now.  It  is  hard  to  see  how  anything  can  be  done  toward 
adding  greatly  to  the  trackage  of  this  line.  Take  the  one 
element  of  land  values;  to  buy  additional  right-of-way 
through  this  section  of  the  United  States  would  necessitate 
the  expenditure  of  a  sum  so  great  that  freight  rates  could 
not  hope  to  be  adjusted,  without  a  dislocation  of  the  com- 
mercial life  of  the  country,  so  as  to  provide  interest. 

The  hope  of  the  Pennsylvania,  therefore,  lies  in  improving 
its  motive  power  and  rolling  stock  and,  above  all,  improving 
the  use  of  its  plant,  both  main  line,  terminal  facilities  and 
rolling  stock.  Engineering  skill  and  new  scientific  dis- 
coveries alone  cannot  solve  this  problem;  the  human  element 
enters  into  it  inevitably. 

The  Pennsylvania  has  drastically  changed  its  form  of 
organization.  A  brief  description  of  the  change  was  pub- 
lished two  weeks  ago  in  the  Railway  Age  and  a  more  detailed 
description  will  be  published  in  the  near  future.  The  success 
of  the  Pennsylvania  in  the  71  years  prior  to  government  as- 
sumption of  operation  was  due  in  very  considerable  measure- 
to  the  organization  which  was  developed,  and  the  loyalt\ 
which  Pennsylvania  employees  and  officers  acquired  as  a  part 
of  their  training  and  which  was  a  continuing  influence  in 
their  work  and  earned  its  final  reward  in  liberal  pensions. 

This  organization  now,  after  having  been  disrupted  by  two 
years  of  war  conditions,  general  labor  upheaval  and  gov- 
ernment operation,  is  to  be  changed  to  meet  the  new  condi- 
tions which  have  arisen.  An  important  element  in  the  future 
prosperity  of  the  company,  in  the  integrity  of  the  two  billion 
dollar  investment,  in  the  welfare  of  the  286,000  employees, 
and,  finally,  in  the  prosperity  of  the  vast  industiy  dependent 
on  the  Pennsylvania,  will  be  the  successful  working  out  of 
this  organiaztion  and  the  building  up  of  a  corps  of  officer? 
and  men  who  will  get  the  most  out  of  the  plant  that  it  is 
capable  of  producing. 

The  following  table  .shows  the  principal  figures  of  the 
railroad  operation  (Eastern  Lines)  (this  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  corporate  income  account),  based  on  returns  to  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commis.sion  for  1917,  1918  and  1919: 


1919  1918 

.•Vverage   mileage  operated 5,380  5,428 

Freight  revenue $238,853,641  $239,484,059 

Passenger    revenue     102,047,147  95,325,078 

Total   operating  revenues 378,091,499  367.414,695 

Maintenance   of  way   and   struc- 
tures     56.004,008  51,683,998 

Maintenance    of    equipment....  112.445,087  99,145  128 

Traffic    i.148,319  2,922,867 

Transportation  expenses    168,470.630  166,437,063 

General   expenses    9,000,267  8,146,648 

Total    oper.ating    expenses 356,018,468  333,624,524 

Net  operating  income 22,073,031  33,790,171 

Taxes     11,035,761  10,611,131 

Railway  operating  income 11,003,494  23,149,178 


1917 

5,376 

$194,455,317 

67.387,665 

290,234.093 

33  508.5SS 

58,790,210 

3,237.437 

118,816,257 

7,150,474 

225,649.257 

64,584.837 

9,946,978 

54.596,230' 


A  Scientific  Study  of  Railway  Track  Under  Load 

Second  Progress  Report  Covering  Extensive  Field  and  Labora- 
tory Tests  Begun  in  June,  1914 


THE  SPECIAL  JOINT  COMMITIEE  of  the  American  Society 
of  Civil  Engineers  and  the  American  Railway  En- 
gineering Association,  organized  six  years  ago  to 
investigate  and  report  on  stresses  in  railroad  truck,  has  pre- 
sented its  second  progress  report  to  the  two  societies.  This 
report,  which  supplements  the  first  progress  report,  an 
abstract  of  which  was  published  in  the  Railway  Age  for 
February  22,  1918,  page  40.?,  covers  172  pages  and  includes 
the  results  of  tests  with  one  type  of  freight  locomotive  and 
one  type  of  passenger  locomotive  on  the  St.  Louis-San  Fran- 
cisco to  determine  stresses  in  rail  in  relation  to  speed  and 
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Fig.    1.     Stress   in   Rail  at   Main   Driver  of   Santa   Fe   Type 
Locomotive  Throughout  a   Revolution. 

counterbalance  effect,  and  also  the  results  of  similar  tests 
with  one  type  of  freight  locomotive  on  the  Illinois  Central. 
The  report  gives  the  results  of  tests  on  the  Illinois  Central 
and  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul  to  determine  the 
depression  of  track  under  given  loads  and  to  find  the  depres- 
sion and  flexure  of  ties  and  their  action  under  load  for  a 
variety  of  conditions  found  in  track.  The  tests  conducted 
in  the  laboratory  of  applied  mechanics  of  the  University  of 
Illinois  with  a  view  of  finding  the  methods  and  principles 
involved  in  the  transmission  of  pressure  from  one  or  more 
ties  downward  and  laterally  through  ballast  materials  are 
reported  and  an  analytical  consideration  of  the  transmission 
of  pressure  is  given.  The  report  is  presented  under  the  fol- 
lowing headings:  Tests  to  Determine  the  Effect  of  Speed 
and  Counterbalance  on  Stresses  in  Rail;  Track  Depression; 
Depression,  Flexure  and  Bearing  Pressure  of  Cross-Ties, 
and  Transmission  of  Pressure  in  Ballast. 

Effect  of  Speed  and  Counterbalance  on  Stresses  in  Rail 

In  the  first  progress  report  it  was  stated  that  analysis 
alone  can  give  little  real  information  on  the  important 
subject  of  the  effect  of  speed  of  locomotive  and  train  in 
increasing  the  stresses  in  track,  and  that  reliance  must  be 
placed  upon  experimental  data  to  determine  the  influence 
which  speed  exerts  in  this  matter.  Tests  have  now  been 
made  to  find  the  variation  in  stress  in  rail  throughout  the 


revolution  of  tiie  drivers  and  to  attempt  to  separate  in  some 
measure  tlie  effect  of  counterbalance  from  that  of  speed  alone. 

An  abstract  of  the  re[)ort  follows: 

The  tests  on  the  St.  Louis-San  Francisco  were  conducted 
on  a  section  of  single  track  about  three  miles  west  of  Spring- 
field, Mo.  'I'he  rail  was  8S-lb.  C.  E.  section,  rolled  in 
October,  1906.  The  ties  were  6  in.  by  8  in.  by  8  ft.,  of  oak, 
spaced  al)out  20  in.  apart  center  to  center,  20  to  a  33-ft. 
rail  length.  There  were  15  in.  of  chats  ballast  of  good 
(luality.  The  track  was  in  fair  surface  and  alinement,  and 
was  used  as  it  was  found.  It  had  not  been  tamped  recently, 
but  as  freight  trains  are  not  run  over  this  stretch  of  track 
the  effect  of  traffic  is  not  great. 

The  tests  on  the  Illinois  Central  were  conducted  two  miles 
north  of  Champaign,  111.,  on  the  southbound  track.  The  rail 
was  85-lb.  A.  S.  C.  E.  section,  laid  in  1902.  The  ties  were  the 
6-in.  by  8-in.  by  8-ft.  oak  ties  which  had  been  specially  pre- 
pared for  this  stretch  of  track.  They  were  spaced  approxi- 
mately 20  in.  apart,  20  ties  to  a  33-ft.  rail.  On  the  section 
used  in  the  test  there  was  12  in.  of  stone  ballast.  The  track 
had  not  been  tamped  for  some  time  and  was  not  in  the  best 
condition  of  line  and  surface,  but  it  was  used  in  the  condi- 
tion found. 

In  the  tests  on  the  St.  Louis-San  Francisco  two  types  of 
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Fig.  2.    Curves  of  Average  Stress  in  Rail  Throughout  Revo- 
lution  of  Driver. 


locomotives  were  used,  the  Santa  Fe  type  freight  locomotive 
and  the  Pacific  1060  type  of  passenger  locomotive.  The 
Santa  Fe  type  locomotives  were  new,  having  been  in  service 
less  than  a  year.  The  Pacific  type  locomotives  had  been  in 
service  about  two  years.  The  tests  on  the  Illinois  Central 
were  made  with  Mikado  locomotive. 

The  typical  effect  of  the  combination  of  speed  and 
counterbalance  upon  stresses  in  rail  for  Series  1  of  the  tests 
with  the  Santa  Fe  type  locomotive  is  shown  in  Fig  1, 
which  gives  sample  curves  for  the  main  driver  taken  from 
the  plotted  results  of  the  tests  with  the  Santa  Fe  type  loco- 
motive from  the  data  of  the  instruments  on  the  rail  on  the 
right  side  of  the  locomotive  only.  The  ordinaj:es  of  the  dia- 
gram represent  stresses  at  the  base  of  the  rail  in  pounds 
per  square  inch.  The  abscissas  represent  the  position  of 
the  counterweight  at  the  time  the  wheel  passed  over  the 
instrument  with  respect  to  its  down  position,  the  scale  being 
in  fractions  of  a  complete  revolution  of  the  wheel.     The 
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curves  represent  the  average  of  the  results  of  the  several 
runs  at  each  speed.  For  a  speed  of  5  mi.  per  hr.  the  valves 
are  represented  by  a  straight  line,  since  the  variation  from 
it  is  small.  As  the  driver  is  underbalanced,  in  general  the 
greatest  stress  in  the  rail  is  developed  when  the  counter- 
weight is  at  its  high  position.  At  a  speed  of  50  mi.  per 
hr.,  it  is  noted  that  the  maximum  value  of  the  curve  is 
44,700  lb.  per  sq.  in.  and  the  minimum  value  14,000  lb. 
per  sq.  in.  The  line  marked  "mean  value  of  50  mi.  per  hr. 
curve"  is  the  average  ordinate  of  the  curve.  The  variation 
above  and  below  this  line  may  be  considered  to  be  due 
largely  to  the  lack  of  balance  of  the  rotating  parts. 

The  difference  between  the  mean  value  of  the  stress  found 
from  the  curve  for  50  mi.  per  hr.  and  the  stress  at  5  mi.  per 
hr.  may  be  considered  to  be  largely  the  effect  of  speed  with- 
out reference  to  effect  of  rotating  parts  (quite  frequently 
called  impact  effect  or  speed  effect),  though  part  may  be 
due  to  lack  of  balance  of  rotating  parts.  The  dotted  line 
of  the  figure  was  obtained  by  the  use  of  the  common  formula 
for  the  vertical  pressure  of  a  rotating  part,  the  calculation 
here  being  modified  to  touch  the  curve  for  50  mi.  per 
hr.  at  its  high  and  low  points.  It  will  be  noted  that  the 
form  of  the  observed  curves  is  more  pointed  than  is  the 
curve  calculated  by  analytical  methods,  and  also  that  the 
mean  value  of  the  curve  is  generally  below  the  median  point 
of  the  curve.  These  differences  are  characteristic  of  many 
of  the  tests,  though  it  appears  that  there  are  as  many  cases 
where  the  observed  curve  is  less  pointed  than  the  analytical 
curve  as  for  more  pointed  curves. 

Fig.  2  gives  the  stress  in  the  base  of  rail  throughout  a 
revolution  of  a  driver  for  all  the  drivers  and  the  trailer 
for  Series  1.  These  curves  represent  the  average  stress  for 
any  given  position  of  counterweight. 

In  Table  1  are  given  the  numerical  values  of  the  stress  in 
rail  under  the  several  wheels.  The  mean  values  given  are 
the  mean  values  taken  from  the  curves  of  Fig.  2  for  an 
entire  revolution. 

In  Table  2  are  given  ratios  calculated  from  the  data  of 
Table  1  5  is  the  average  stress  in  rail  at  5  mi.  per  hr. 
^25,  540,  and  ^jo  are  the  stresses  in  rail  at  the  high  point 
of  curve  for  25,  40  and  50  miles  per  hour,  respectively.  5m 
is  the  stress  found    bv    taking    the   mean   ordinate    of    the 

curve  for  the  speed  used.     (called  total  ratio),  may 

S, 
be  considered  to  represent  the  total  effect  of  change  in  speed 
from  5   to  50  mi.   per  hr.,  including  the  speed  or  impact 

Sm 

effect  and  the  effect    of    counterbalance.     (the    speed 

effect  ratio)  may  be  considered  to  represent  the  effect  of 
speed     as    distinguished     from     effect     of     counterbalance. 

■ (the  counterbalance  effect)   may  be  considered 

to  represent  the  effect  (increase  or  decrease)  which  may  be 
attributed  to  counterbalance.  The  division  into  speed  effect 
and  counterbalance  effect  in  this  way  is  quite  imperfect, 
but  may  be  of  service  in  helping  to  judge  of  these  two  effects. 

In  the  first  progress  report  it  was  shown  that  lateral  bend- 
ing of  the  rail  occurred,  to  a  considerable  extent;  that  most' 
frequently  the  rail  was  bent  outwardly  at  a  point  under  a 
wheel  and  inwardh'  at  a  point  between  wheels,  though  a 
ilexure  opposite  to  this  also  was  frequent;  that  the  change 
in  gage  of  track  accompanying  this  bending  was  measur- 
able; that  the  bending  occurs  with  the  locomotive  at  rest  at 
low  speeds  as  well  as  at  higher  speeds;  and  that  the  stress 
at  the  outer  edge  of  the  base  of  rail*  may  occasionally  reach 
three  or  more  times  that  at  the  inner  edge. 

From  an  examination  of  the  data  of  some  of  the  tests 


described  in  this  report  it  was  found  that  the  average 
stress  from  all  the  observations  for  the  outer  edge  was 
greater  than  that  for  the  inner  edge.  This  conclusion  applies 
at  all  speeds  and  at  all  positions  of  the  counterweight  for 
all  the  drivers  and  to  the  higher  stresses  found  as  well  as 
to  the  lower.  It  also  applies  to  the  trailer  and  to  the  tender 
wheels.  The  average  of  the  stresses  at  the  outer  edge  for 
the  several  wheels  ranges  from,  say,  20  to  50  per  cent 
greater  than  the  average  at  the  inner  edge;  that  is,  the  aver- 
age stress  at  the  outer  edge  is  from  9  to  20  per  cent  greater 
than  the  mean  stress  in  base  of  rail,  which  is  the  stress 
heretofore  used. 

This  indicates  that  a  general  condition  exists  tending  to 
give  outward  lateral  bending  in  rail.  No  further  mvestiga- 
tion  has  been  made  to  determine  what  that  condition  is.  It 
may  be  noted  that  the  difference  in  stress  at  the  two  sides 
of  the  rail  was  as  great,  or  greater,  under  the  main  driver 
as  under  the  other  drivers.  While  the  number  of  observa- 
tions giving  the  higher  stress  at  the  outer  edge  was  consider- 
ably greater  than  that  at  the  inner  edge,  the  number  having 
the  opposite  relation  was  by  no  means  small,  showing  that 
the  swaying  of  the  locomotive  laterally  is  a  factor  m  the 
problem. 

A  similar  relation  exists  at  points  between  wheels  in  the 
region  of  negative  bending  moment,  though  here  the  lateral 
bending  is  generally  in  the  opposite  direction  from  that  at 
the  wheel  and  the  average  stress  at  the  inner  edge  is  greater 
than  that  at  the  outer  edge. 

More  important  tlian  the  average  value  at  the  edges  of  the 
base  of  rail  are  the  relative  values  of  the  individual  observa- 
tions. The  ratios  of  the  stress  at  edge  to  the  mean  stress 
in  base  of  rail  were  plotted.     A  study  of  these  shows  that 


Speed, 
in  miles 

Position 
of  counter- 
weight. 

Trailer. 

Driver  Ndmbeb. 

Front 

per 
hour. 

5 

4 

Main. 

3 

1 

wheel. 

5 
2S 

Mean  value. . . 
Up 

15  200 

12:00 

15  600 
20  8fX) 
17  700 

13  000 
20  800 
17  2U0 

19  300 
28  600 
23  100 

B  100 

9.600 

11  400 

15  601) 

14  300 

10  400 
21  800 

16  100 

15  100 
26  500 
18  900 

11  400 

12  500 

24  500 
12  OJO 

17  SOO 

82  200 

10  900 

18  700 

46  m 

11  4t)0 

23  900 

24  200 

9  800 

12  000 
15  600 
13.500 

10  400 
17  700 

13  600 

11  400 
25  500 
17  900 

11800 

12  500 

15  600 

18  700 
17  300 

11  ,=100 
20  800 
15  300 

13  500 
20  000 

19  100 

8  100 

7  90O 

Down.::;:.::: 

40 

Mean  value... 
Up 

18  000 

22  400 
15  60i) 
lb  000 

.27  Olio 
SO  800 

23  900 

60O 

11900 

60 

Mean  value... 

Up 

Down 

11  40O 

Calculate 
stress  (1 
balance 
per  hou 

Mean  value. .. 

d     additional 

ue  to  cornter- 

at  60   miles 

15  600 
700 

Table  1.    Stresses  in  Rail  with  Santa  Fe  Type  Locomotive. 
Stress  Given  in  Pounds  per  sq.  in.  at  Base  of  Rail. 


in  15  to  20  per  cent  of  the  observations,  the  stress  at  the 
outer  edge  is  33  per  cent  or  more  greater  than  the  mean  stress 
in  base  of  rail,  in  a  few  cases  reaching  an  excess  of  50  per 
cent  or  more,  and  that  this  holds  good  throughout  the  revo- 
lution of  the  driver.  An  excess  of  20  per  cent  is  quite  com- 
mon. A  stress  at  inner  edge  33  per  cent  greater  than  the 
mean  stress  was  found  in,  say,  5  to  8  per  cent  of  the  observa- 
tions. As  an  example  of  a  large  difference  in  stresses  at 
the  two  edges,  though  not  of  a  high  ratio  of  stresses,  values 
for  the  main  driver  of  the  Santa  Fe  type  at  a  speed  of  50 
mi.  per  hr.  may  be  cited,  36,400  lb.  per  s..  in.  at  the  inner 
edge,  and  55,000  lb.  per  sq.  in.  at  the  outer. 

The  lateral  bending  in  rail  has  some  bearing  on  the  design 
of  rail  section  and  on  the  design  of  tie  plates.  It  will  be 
seen  that  for  the  rail  sections  used,  a  ratio  of  stress  at  outer 
edge  to  mean  stress  in  base  of  rail  having  a  value  of  1.33 
means  that  the  lateral  bending  moment  in  the  rail  is  about 
8  per  cent  of  the  vertical  bending  moment  required  to  de- 
velop the  mean  stress.     It  should  be  noted  that  the  results 
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luTcin  ini'.-Miital  were  uhtaiiud  willi  trai  k  wliidi  iii;i\  he 
said  to  1)0  in  ordinarily  goo<l  londition;  llie  results  given 
in  tlic  first  progress  report  for  track  in  pot)rer  condition  and 
for  track  with  decayed  ties  show  tiiat  tlie  amount  of  lateral 
bending  may  be  materially  greater  and  that  tlierefore  the 
condition  of  the  track  is  an  important  element  in  tlie  ])rol)- 
lem.  The  ratios  for  total  effect,  speed  effect  and  counter- 
balance effect  show  the  relation  between  the  stress  in  rail 
at  the  .several  higher  .six-eds  and  the  stress  in  rail  existing 
at  a  .speed  of  5  mi.  per  hr.  In  all  the  series  the  total  effect 
ratios  are  concordant  and  show  a  marked  increase  of  stress 
with  speed,  the  increase  being  faster  tlian  the  first  power 
of  the  speeds.  The  method  used  in  making  a  division  of 
this  total  effect  ratio  into  effect  of  sjiocd  alone  and  effect 
of  counterbalance   is  of  course   not   aduratc,   and    it   ma\-   be 


molivi'  100  jier  lent;  and  Mikado  locomotive,  7.^  jier  tent. 
The  ratios  found  for  the  drivers  are  in  general  less  than 
those  for  the  tender  wheels  (the  ratios  do  not  include  the 
effect  of  counterlialancc),  and  the  intrea.se  at  the  tender 
wheels  .varies  consideraldy  for  the  different  types  of  locomo- 
tives. 

'l"he  counterbalance  effect  at  the  low  and  high  position  of 
the  counterweight,  with  both  underbalance  and  overi)alance, 
is  also  Ijrought  out.  With  the  main  driver  underbalanced 
and  the  other  drivers  overbalanced  tliere  is  some  transfer 
of  fires.sure  through  the  equalizer  bars,  tending  to  reduce 
somewhat  the  stresses  due  to  counterbalance,  but  llie  effect 
is  not  very  definite  and  seems  to  be  uncertain.  The  stress 
due  to  counterbalance  increases  much  fa.ster  than  the  increase 
in   S[)ee(i,   though   not   always    as    fast    as  the  s<|uarc  of  the 


Trailer. 

Driver  Number. 

Truck 

Position  of  counterweight. 

5 

4 

Main. 

•* 

I- 

Wheel. 

Up.       Down. 

Up. 

Down. 

Up. 

Down. 

Up. 

Down. 

Up. 

Down. 

Up. 

Down. 

Up! 

Down 

Average   stress  at  5  miles   per 
hour,  as  basis  of  comparison. 

1.00         1. 00 

1.00 

1.00 

l.CO 

i.on 

1.00 

1.00 

1.00 

l.CO 

1.00 

1.00 

1.00 

1.00 

Total  effect 

Effect  of  speed . 


S=r. 
Sa 

"Sc" 

Effect  of  counterbalance 

'S\t.  -  ..S'm 
(increase  or  decrease). 

Calculated  effect  of  counterbal- 
ance   

Total  effect 5:40 

Effect  of  speed '-!l- 

•85 
Effect  of  counterbalance 

(increase  or  decrease). ^^ — ^ 


Calculated  effect  of  counterbal- 
ance   

Total  effect ^ 

OB 
Sm 

Effect  of  speed -^ 

Effect  of  counterbalance 

(increase  or  decrease)  — °°  ~  '  '" 

Calculated  effect  of  counterbal 
ance 


1.18 
1.18 

0 

+  0.01 

1.47 
1.18 

-1-  0.29 

-t-  o.oa 


1.18 
1.18 

0 


1.03 


—  0.15 

—  0.02 


1.23 
1.42 


1.03 
1.33 


0.30 
0.33 


1.60         1.20         l.ti3         1.96 
1.43         1..50         1.50         1.38 

-I-  0.18    —  0.30    +  0.13  -I-  0.58 

-f  0  13    —  0.23    +  0.23  -t-  0.43 

•iO  Milks  per  Hour. 

l.Cl         1.09         2.23         2.58 
1.69         1.54 


+  0.33 


-h  0  54 


-I-  0.59 


-I-  1.04 


-t-  1.10 


0.90 
1.38 

0.42 

0.43 

0.H8 
1.54 

0.66 
1.10 


1.22 
1  38 

0.10 


1.06 
1.38 


0.32 
0.65 


1.60 
1.38 

-1-  0.22 

4-  0.25 

1.81 
1.38 

+  0.43 
-I-  0.65 


1.25 
1.38 

0.13 


0.92 
1.23 


0.81 
0.31 


1.54 
1.38 

-t-  0.16 

-f  0.12 
1.67 
1.23 


-I-  0.02 
1.45 


-H  0.41 

0.31    +  0.05 


50  M 

ILES  PER  Ho 

UR. 

1.78 

1.38 

1..52 

2.25 

1.58 

2.77 

3.75 

0.92 

1.17 

2.60 

1.08. 

2.08 

1.97 

1.58 

1.58 

1.82 

1.82 

1.98 

1.98 

1.92 

1.92 

1.83 

1.83 

1.53 

1.53 

-1-  0.20 

-  0.20 

-  0  30 

-1-  0.43 

-  0.40 

+  0.79 

+  1.83 

—  1.00 

-  0.66 

+  0.77 

—  0.45 

-1-  0.55 

+  0.03 

-  0.03 

-  0.51 

+  0.51 

-  0.91 

-f-  0.91 

-1-1.74 

-  1.74 

—  1.01 

-f-  1.01 

-  0.48 

-f  0.48 

+  0.08 

0.02 
1.45 


-  0.05 
1.97 


Table  2.    Ratios  of  Maximum  Stress,  Mean  Stress  and  Additional  Stress  to  Stress  at  5  mi.  per  hr.  Santa  Fe  Type  Locomotive. 


expected    that   a    large   counterbalance   effect    will    result   in 
an  increased  speed  effect  as  well. 

The  increase  in  stress  in  rail  at  drivers  and  trainlers  beyond 
5  mi.  per  hr.  due  to  speed  alone,  varies  almost  directly  as 
iJie  increase  in  speed,  though  in  a  few  instances  it  is  at 
a  somewhat  faster  rate.  Averaging  the  values  of  the  ratios 
at  the  drivers  and  trailer  and  for  comparison  using  a  speed 
of  50  mi.  per  hr.  in  all  cases,  it  is  seen  that  for  this  speed 
the  increase  in  stress  in  rail  due  to  speed  alone  over  that 
at  5  mi.  per  hr.  will  be  about  60  per  cent  for  the  Santa  Fe 
type  locomotive  used,  about  35  per  cent  for  the  Pacific  type 
locomotive,  and  about  50  per  cent  for  the  Mikado  type 
locomotive.  At  the  tender  wheels,  the  stresses  in  rail  increase 
almost  directly  as  the  increase  in  speed.  The  increase  in 
the  stresses  at  50  mi.  per  hr.  over  those  at  5  mi.  per  hr.  at 
the  tender  wheels  is  approximately  as  follows:  An  average 
of  75  per  cent  for  the  Santa  Fe  type  locomotive;  Pacific  loco- 


speed.  The  average  increase  in  stress  at  the  several  drivers 
due  to  counterbalance  effect,  for  a  common  speed  of  50  mi. 
per  hr.  over  the  stress  at  5  mi.  per  hr.  is  about  85  per  cent 
for  the  Santa  Fe  type  locomotives  used;  30  per  cent  for  the 
Pacific  type;  and  60  per  cent  for  the  Mikado  type.  The 
increase  in  stress  at  the  main  driver  in  each  case  is  greater 
than  this  average,  and  with  the  Santa  Fe  type  very  much 
greater. 

The  following  general  observations  are  made: 
It  is  evident  that  there  is  a  decided  advantage  to  the  track 
in  making  the  counterbalance  of  the  several  drivers  differ  but 
little  from  each  other  and  from  that  condition  which  will 
give  the  best  results,  even  though  opposing  conditions  of 
counterbalance  in  the  main  drive  and  the  adjoining  drivers 
may  have  some  neutralizing  effect.  An  underbalance  on  one 
driver  and  an  overbalance  on  an  adjoining  one  will  give  a 
very  undesirable  cumulative  effect. 
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Considering  the  stresses  developed  in  the  tests  it  is  not 
strange  that  great  injury  to  track  is  done  by  poorly  balanced 
locomotives  run  at  high  speed.  Even  at  lower  speeds,  where 
kinking  of  rail  does  not  result,  the  punishment  of  the  track 
is  much  greater  than  will  be  caused  by  well-balanced  locomo- 
tives. The  effect  of  counterbalance  and  speed  is  to  add 
greatly  to  the  load  to  be  carried  by  rail,  tie  and  ballast. 

Effort  may  well  be  made  to  reduce  the  counterbalance 
effect  on  stress  in  track  by  use  of  the  best  methods  of  design 
of  locomotive  and  by  the  use  of  material  which  will  permit 
a  minimum  of  counterbalance  effect  in  both  rotating  and 
reciprocating  parts. 

It  is  important  that  care  be  taken  to  determine  the  actual 
weights  and  position  of  counterweights  and  the  actual  prop- 
erties of  the  side  rods  and  connecting  rods.  Care  should  be 
taken 'to  learn  whether  the  assumed  division  of  load  among 
the  drivers  in  the  completed  locomotives  is  obtainea. 

Locomotives  will  give  very  different  stresses  in  rail  at  the 
different  wheels  according  to  the  wheel  spacing,  the  division 
of  load,  and  the  effect  of  adjoining  wheels. 

It  is  apparent  from  analysis  that  for  the  spacing  of  wheels 
in  the  three  types  of  locomotives  the  stress  at  the  trailer 
under  static  load  or  at  low  speeds  will  be  relatively  large 
if  the  weight  on  the  trailer  is  greater  than,  say,  75  per  cent 
of  the  average  weight  on  drivers;  and  the  tests  would  indi- 
cate that  for  locomotives  with  even  fairly  good  counter- 
balancing a  discrepancy  at  low  speeds  between  the  stress  at 
the  trailer  and  the  stress  at  a  driver,  due  to  a  relatively 
heavy  load  on  the  trailer,  may  be  e.xpected  to  exist  also  at 
higher  speeds. 

It  was  found  that  the  wheels  of  the  tenders  of  the  different 
types  of  locomotives  gave  quite  different  effects  of  speed  on 
the  stress  in  rail. 

Attention  may  well  be  called  to  the  method  herein  used 
in  calculating  the  stress  in  rail  for  a  combination  of  driver 
loads.  The  method  ordinarily  adopted  in  taking  into 
account  the  counterbalance  effect  uses  the  dynamic  augment 
for  the  given  driver  only.  In  getting  the  stress-oroducing 
bending  moment  in  the  rail,  however,  it  is  necessary  to  take 
into  account  the  dynamic  augment  also  of  the  adjoining 
drivers.  With  the  main  driver  underbalanced  and  the  ad- 
joining drivers  overbalanced  the  pressures  given  by  the  ad- 
jacent drivers  are  especially  influential  and  the  effect  of  the 
combinder  loads  should  not  be  overlooked.  It  should  be  added, 
too,  that  the  effect  of  counterbalancing  upon  bending  moment 
in  rail  is  different  from  the  effect  upon  rail  depression  and 
pressure  on  rail — these  must  be  calculated  separately. 

In  the  discussion  of  counterbalance,  and  the  calculation 
of  the  stress  produced  in  the  rail,  no  attempt  has  been  mad^- 
to  go  into  the  complications  of  the  problem  involved  in  the 
yielding  of  the  locomotive  springs  and  of  the  track  acting 
as  a  spring,  the  effect  of  the  rotating  parts  not  being  in  the 
same  plane,  and  other  disturbing  elements. 

The  tests  were  made  on  85-lb.  rail.  It  is  felt  that  the 
effect  of  speed  and  counterbalance  in  producing  stress  in 
rails  of  other  weight  will  follow  in  general  the  results  found 
with  the  85-lb.  section.  The  increase  in  stress  at  a  given 
speed  over  the  stress  at  5  mi.  per  hr.  may  be  considered  to 
be  produced  by  additional  loads  at  the  drivers,  due  to  sneed 
and  the  counterbalance,  and  the  amount  of  these  additional 
loads  may  be  calculated  by  the  use  of  analytical  methods. 
The  loads  thus  found  for  speed  and  counterbalance  effect 
may  l^e  used  in  judging  of  the  effect  of  speed  and  counter 
balance  with  rails  of  other  .sections.  The  calculations  for 
stress  in  a  section  may  be  made  on  the  basis  of  the  analysis 
for  bending  moments  given  in  the  first  progress  report,  the 
section  modulus  of  the  given  rail  being  used  in  calculating 
the  stress  developed  by  the  bending  moment  found. 

It    is    evident    that    wheel   spacing,  distribution  of  load 


among  drivers  and  trailer,  and  counterbalancing  iiave  a 
marked  influence  upon  the  stres.ses  developed  in  rail  and 
also  in  the  track  structure  below  the  rail.  Adequate  con- 
sideration therefore  should  be  given  to  these  elements  in 
designing  locomotives  if  the  track  is  not  to  be  called  upon 
unduly  to  carry  loads  and  to  resist  stresses  which  are 
unnecessary  or  excessive.  The  uncertainty  which  may  exist 
concerning  exact  conditions  of  counterbalance  is  a  matter 
which  warrants  greater  attention. 


Fuel  Control  Continued 

BECAUSE  OF  DOUBTS  as  to  whether  Director  General  Hines 
and  his  representatives  could  continue  after  March  1 
to  exercise  the  authority  over  the  distribution  of  coal 
delegated  to  him  by  the  former  fuel  administrator,  H.  A. 
Gartield,  who  has  since  resigned.  President  Wilson  on  Feb- 
ruar)--  28  issued  two  executive  orders  providing  for  a  con- 
tinuation of  Mr.  Hines'  authority  over  the  "delivery,  use, 
consumption,  distribution  and  apportionment"  of  coal,  and 
reinstating  until  April  .30,  the  order  of  the  fuel  administrator 
of  November  6,  1917,  relative  to  tidewater  trans-shipment 
of  coal  at  Hampton  Roads,  Baltimore,  Philadelphia  and  New 
York,  and  for  the  employment  of  and  co-operation  with  the 
Tidewater  Coal  Exchange,  as  a  common  agency  to  facilitate 
trans-shipment  and  to  reduce  delays  in  the  use  of  coal  cars 
and  coal  carrying  vessels,  which  was  suspended  on  February 
20,  191,9. 

J.  W.  Howe,  commissioner  of  the  Tidewater  Coal  Ex- 
change, Rembrandt  Peak,  F.  M.  Whitaker  and  J.  F.  Fisher 
were  designated  as  representatives  of  the  President  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  the  order,  to  exercise  the  powers  of  the 
fuel  administrator  and  also  after  March  1  the  authority 
vested  in  the  director  general  of  railroads  relative  to  the 
export  of  coal  from  the  United  States,  until  April  30. 

Director  General  Hines,  Secretary  Tumulty  and  Attorney 
General  Palmer  had  held  a  conference  to  consider  whether 
it  was  necessary  to  continue  the  control  over  coal  distribution 
and  it  was  decided  that  the  above  orders  were  all  that  the 
situation  required.  The  orders  stated  that  the  action  was 
taken  "because  of  the  present  emergency  and  in  order  to 
insure  an  adequate  supply  and  equitable  distribution,  and  to 
facilitate  the  movement  and  to  prevent,  locally  or  generally, 
scarcity  of  coal." 

Director  General  Hines  on  February  27  sent  to  the  Senate 
a  report  in  reply  to  a  Senate  resolution  as  to  the  source  and 
extent  of  his  authority  to  take  charge  of  fuel  distribution 
which  was  delegated  to  him  at  the  beginning  of  the  coal 
strike  by  Dr.  Gartield,  because  at  that  time  the  Fuel  Ad- 
ministration had  neither  funds  nor  organization  available. 
He  said  in  part: 

"Unfortunately,  during  the  strike  period  and  down  to  the 
present  time  there  has  been  a  succession  of  severe  storms 
and  cold  spells  coupled  with  depletion  of  train  and  yard 
employees  on  account  of  the  influenza  epidemic,  which  have 
further  seriously  interfered  with  the  handling  of  coal  and  all 
other  commodities.  Notwithstanding  all  of  these  difficult!'''- 
and  the  abnormal  demand  for  transportation  of  evei^ 
acter,  the  amount  of  coal  produced  per  week  greatly  excet^ 
the  weekly  production  during  the  winter  in  the  past. 

"On  account  of  the  strike  and  these  extraordinary  condi- 
tions, it  has  been  impossible  since  the  strike  to  supply  coal 
in  sufficiently  large  quantities  to  meet  the  extraordinary 
demands  growing  out  of  the  depletion  of  stocks  during  the 
strike.  This  is  true  despite  the  fact  that  the  total  bituminous 
coal  produced  in  Januan,'  has  been  considerably  above  normal 
for  that  period. 

"It  has,  there '"o-e,  been  found  necessary  up  to  the  present 
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lime  til  <  niu.iiui  ill  -lijjlil  nuM-utr  tlic  loiitrol  over  ili.stiihution 
wliiili  was  c.uTciscil  liy  the  Fuel  Ailinini?.lrator  during  the 
strike.  Every  effort  lias  been  niaiie  It)  reikue  to  a  minimum 
tins  interference  with  the  normal  distribution  by  shippers, 
and  the  Railroad  Administration  has  constantly  followed  the 
policy  of  caring  only  for  emergency  needs  and  those  essential 
consumers  in  the  higher  priority  cla.>^se.s.  While  the  railroads 
made  contracts  for  enough  fuel  for  their  ojx'ration,  the  coal 
ojxTators  have  insisted  that  tiie  policy  adopted  at  their 
instance  by  the  Railruail  Atlniinistration  not  to  place  cars 
preferentially  for  railroad  fuel  be  adhered  to.  The  result  is 
that  in  times  of  car  shortage  the  railroads  have  not  been  able 
to  get  their  contracts  completely  supplied,  and  hence  another 
rea.son  for  the  continued  necessity  of  diversion  has  been  the 
need  of  caring  for  the  fuel  supply  of  the  railroads  to  the  ex- 
tent that  the  railroad  contracts  were  not  fulfilled. 

"I  might  also  i>oint  out  that  upon  tiie  earnest  insistence  of 
the  operators  that  their  contracts  made  j)rior  to  October  30, 
1919,  be  protected,  the  Fuel  Administrator's  order  of  No- 
vember 12,  1919,  was  issued  with  the  result  that  in  many 
parts  of  the  countr)'  operators  have  shipped  only  on  such 
contracts,  hence  people  who  had  no  such  contracts  were  unable 
to  buy  coal,  particularly  in  the  East,  where  under  the  govern- 
ment price  program  a  higher  price  was  permitted  for  export 
coal  than  for  coal  sold  domestically.  In  other  words,  a 
condition  was  reached  where  tliere  was  practically  no  spot 
coal  available,  and  in  consequence  a  number  of  essential 
consumers  have  been  unable  to  get  coal  except  as  the  result 
of  diversion.  These  factors  have  contributed  materially  to 
the  necessity  for  continuing  the  exercise  of  the  power  of 
diversion,  despite  the  fact  that  the  policy  of  the  Central 
Coal  Committee  has  been  to  cut  the  exports  of  coal  to  a 
minimum. 

"An  present  an  embargo  on  the  movement  of  all  coal  for 
shipment  overseas  is  being  maintained  at  all  Atlantic  Coast 
ports  and  no  coal  is  permitted  to  be  exported  except  on  • 
application  by  shippers,  recommended  by  the  Regional  Coal 
Committee  having  jurisdiction  and  approved  by  the  Central 
Coal  Committee  and  representatives  of  tlie  Shipping  Board 
and  State  Department  who  are  sitting  with  it.  On  account  of 
the  present  serious  shortage  of  coal  in  the  Northeastern  sec- 
tion of  tlie  country,  no  export  permits  are  being  issued  for  coal 
from  ports  north  of  Norfolk  and  only  such  coal  is  permitted 
to  be  exported  through  Norfolk,  as  is  not  required  for  con- 
sumption in  this  country  or  cannot  be  transported  to  destina- 
tion in  this  country  by  available  boats  in  the  coastwise  trade. 
E.xport  permits  for  such  coal  are  issued  in  order  that  the  coal 
may  be  promptly  unloaded  and  the  cars  returned  to  the  mines 
for  further  loading.  Care  is  exercised  in  the  issue  of  export 
permits  to  insure  an  equitable  distribution  of  them  among 
applicants. 

"With  the  exception  of  the  embargo  on  export  coal,  all 
restrictions  placed  on  the  distribution  of  coal  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada  during  the  strike  by  the  various  coal 
committees,  have  been  removed,  and  the  normal  distribution 
of  coal  is  interfered  with  only  where  emergencies  arise  which 
necessitate  diverting  to  railroads,  government  and  state  de- 
par+n?ents  and  institutions,  public  utilities  and  other  essential 
consumers.  In  making  such  diversions,  the  coal  committees 
having  jurisdiction  select  as  far  as  practicable,  coal  moving 
to  consumers  of  less  essential  character  and  occupying  a  lower 
position  on  the  Fuel  Administrator's  preference  list.  Such 
diversions  are  necessitated  by  the  inability  of  some  essential 
consumers  to  secure,  by  purchase,  the  additional  coal  they 
require,  there  being  practically  no  coal  available  for  sale  in 
the  Northeastern  section  of  the  country  at  the  price  fixed 
by  the  Fuel  Administrator.  Such  diversions  are  made  only 
after  the  committee  having  jurisdiction  is  assured  by  the 
applicant  of  his  actual  necessity,  as  required  by  the  regula- 
tions established  at  the  beginning  of  the  strike. 


"For  liie  purpose  of  continuing  this  jKcsent  control  over 
the  distribution  of  bitummous  coal,  the  Central  Coal  Com- 
mittee continues  to  function,  and  with  respect  to  the  export 
situation,  o|)erates  through  a  sub-committee,  on  which  the 
State  Department  and  the  Shipping  iioard  have  representa- 
tion. In  so  far  as  diversion  of  coal  is  necessary  for  the 
[irotection  of  consumers  within  the  United  States,  the  Central 
Coal  ( Committee  relies  upon  the  regional  organizations  which, 
for  this  purpose,  have  maintained  in  i)art  the  Regional  Coal 
Committee." 

Meanwhile  all  the  acts  of  Director  General  Hines  since  he 
took  over  the  functions  of  Dr.  Garfield  have  been  challenged 
i)y  Rush  C.  Butler,  general  counsel  of  the  National  Coal 
Association,  who  in  a  legal  opinion  submitted  to  the  asso- 
ciation holds  that  the  Railroad  Administration's  authority 
to  divert  coal  under  the  order  of  (.)ctol)er  31,  1919,  ex|)ired 
when  Dr.  Garfield  resigned  on  Decemlx;r  13  and  that  every 
ton  of  coal  thus  diverted  since  that  time  has  been  without 
authority  of  law. 

The  attorney  further  holds  that  confiscation  of  coal  l^y  the 
railroads  is  "unlawful  conversion"  and  that  the  owners  of 
the  coal  are  entitled  to  damages.  His  opinion  states  that  where 
the  Railroad  Administration  has  confiscated  coal  moving 
on  contracts  at  less  than  the  government  price  the  owners  of 
the  coal  can  recover  the  difference  lietween  the  contract  price 
and  the  government  price. 

Not  only  are  the  carriers  responsible  for  such  losses,  but 
Mr.  Butler  has  informed  the  association,  in  his  opinion, 
"that  the  officials  of  the  Railroad  Administration  concerned 
are  personally  liable  for  the  amount  of  damages  and  may 
be  sued  therefor." 
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Now  We're  Going  Somewhere 


Railroad  Bill  Signed  by  President  Wilson 

Railroad  Administration  Relinquishes  Control  and  Reorganizes 
Its  Greatly  Reduced  Forces 


PRESiPENi  W'lLSOX  OH  February  28  signed  the  Esch- 
Cummins  bill,  which  by  its  terms  Ijecame  effective  on 
March  1,  and  at  the  same  time  issued  a  proclamation 
vesting  in  Director  General  Hines,  who  relinrjuishes  his 
authority  over  railroad  operations,  or  his  successor  in  office, 
the  powers  conferred  on  the  President  by  the  bill,  to  "adjust, 
settle,  licjuidate,  and  wind  up  all  matters,  including  com- 
pensation, and  all  questions  and  disputes  of  whatsoever 
nature,  arising  out  of  or  incident  to  federal  control,"  except 
the  designation  of  the  agent  against  whom  suits  are  to  be 
brought  prising  out  of  federal  control. 

On  receiving  the  bill  from  Congress  on  Wednesday  the 
President  had  transmitted  it  to  the  Department  of  Justice  for 
an  examination  from  the  legal  standpoint.  Attorney  General 
Paltner  returned  it  on  Friday  with  an  opinion  that  it  con- 
tained nothing  unconstitutional,  and  it  was  then  sent  to  Mr. 
Hines  for  a  report.  Mr.  Hines  had  previously  given  the 
President  a  digest  of  its  provisions,  and  he  returned  the  bill 
with  his  opinion  and  presumably  a  recommend rti on  that  it 
be  approved. 

The  transfer  of  the  railroads  from  the  management  of  the 
Railroad  Administration  at  12:01  a.  m.,  March  1,  was  ac- 
complished without  particular  incident  as  far  as  the  Wash- 
ington headquarters  was  concerned.  The  "stroke  of  the, 
pen"  relinquishing  the  roads  corresponding  to  that  by  which 
they  were  taken  over  on  December  26,  1917,  was  made  on 
Christmas  eve,  unless  that  description  more  properly  applies 
to  the  telegram  sent  by  Director  General  Hines  on  February 
23  to  the  regional  directors  giving  instructions  for  notify- 
ing the  various  railroad  officers  that  government  operation 
would  cease  Februar\-  29  and  for  ascertaining  the  proper 
corporate  officers  to  whom  they  should  report  after  that  time. 
The  government  did  not  discharge  the  railroad  officers  that 
have  been  working  under  its  jurisdiction  but  proceeded  on 
the  assumption  that  they  would  be  taken  back  by  the  cor- 
porations unless  notice  was  given  to  the  contrary.  In  most 
cases  that  has  been  the  case  although  on  several  railroads 
some  of  the  men  who  have  been  working  for  the  government 
have  been  required  to  look  for  other  positions.  In  a  large 
number  of  cases  announcements  had  already  been  made  by 
the  railroad  companies  of  the  organization  that  w'ould  take 
charge  on  March  1. 

On  account  of  the  inability  to  issue  annual  passes 
promptly,  Director  Tyler  of  the  Division  of  Operation  had 
issued  a  circular  saying  that  on  the  return  of  the  roads  cer- 
tain roads  would  extend  the  use  of  the  pa.sses  issued  by 
authority  of  the  director  general  until  March  31  to  enable 
officers  and  employees  to  travel  to  their  new  positions,  with 
the  understanding  that  they  would  not  be  used  by  persons 
not  entitled  to  the  use  of  free  transportation.  Certain  roads,, 
however,  refused  to  honor  Railroad  Administration  passes 
after  March  1. 

One  of  the  first  things  done  by  Director  General  Hines  on 
March  1  was  to  purchase  a  mileage  book,  because  while  the 
officers  of  the  Railroad  Administration  left  in  charge  of  the 
liquidation  are  entitled  to  free  transportation  when  traveling 
on  official  business,  they  are  not  authorized  to  have  regular 
passes. 

A  considerable  number  of  the  Railroad  Administration 
officers  who  are  returning  to  their  former  positions  or  receiv- 
ing promotions  or  taking  other  service  had  left  Washington 
on  Saturday,  or  earlier,  without  waiting  for  the  actual  trans- 
fer of  authority  or  for  the  announcement  that  the  President 


Washington,    D.    C. 

had  signed  the  Esch-Cummins  bill,  which  was  made  Satur- 
day evening.  While  apparently  there  was  considerable 
speculation  throughout  the  country  as  to  what  the  President 
would  do  the  members  of  the  Railroad  Administration  staff 
were  left  in  no  uncertainty  as  to  whether  the  roads  would 
be  relinquished  in  any  event.  The  arrangements  for  the 
cessation  of  federal  control  had  all  been  made,  and  Director 
General  Hines  bade  farewell  to  those  of  his  organization 
whom  he  was  not  accustomed  to  see  regularly  at  the  dinner 
given  by  officers  and  employees  of  the  administration  on 
Wednesday,  February  25.  He  had  also  given  out  on  Satur- 
day his  report  to  the  President  covering  the  period  to  March 
1  which  described  some  of  the  work  to  be  done  in  winding 
up  the  affairs  of  the  administration. 

On  Saturday  night  and  Sunday  the  remaining  offices  of 
the  Railroad  Administration  were  moved  from  the  Interstate 
Commerce  building  across  the  street  to  the  Hurley-Wright 
building. 

A  large  part  of  the  organization  of  the  Car  Service  Section 
has  been  retained  by  the  Car  Service  Commission  of  the 
American  Railway  Association,  of  which  W.  C.  Kendall, 
who  has  been  manager  of  the  section,  is  chairman. 

In  Circular  No.  99,  issued  by  the  director  general,  the 
divisions  of  Traffic  and  Public  Service,  as  such,  were  dis- 
continued, effective  March  1.  Edward  Chambers,  director 
of  the  Division  of  Traffic,  has  been  elected  vice-president  of 
the  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe,  and  Max  Thelen,  director 
of  the  Division  of  Public  Service,  had  been  appointed  director 
of  the  Division  of  Liquidation  Claims.  Such  portions  of  the 
work  of  the  divisions  of  Traffic  and  Public  Service  as  remain 
to  be  completed  after  March  1  will  be  under  the  direction  of 
the  Division  of  Liquidation  Claims. 

Max  Thelen,  director  of  the  Division  of  Liquidation 
Claims,  announced  the  following  appointments: 

Frank  McManamy,  heretofore  assistant  director  of  the 
Division  of  Operation,  was  appointed  manager.  Department 
of  Equipment.  Cyrus  B.  Stafford  was  appointed  manager, 
Department  of  Traffic. 

The  Committee  on  Claims  will  be  known  as  the  Advisory 
Committee  on  Claims,  the  Sub-Committee  on  Claims  will 
be  known  as  the  Committee  on  Claims,  and  the  membership 
of  the  Committee  on  Claims  will  l)e  as  follows:  George  M. 
Huss,  Division  of  Liquidation  Claims,  chairman;  E.  M. 
Durham,  Jr.,  manager.  Department  of  Way  and  Structures, 
Division  of  Licjuidation  Claims;  Frank  McManamy,  man- 
ager, Department  of  Equipment,  Division  of  Liquidation 
Claims;  E.  M.  Alvord,  Division  of  Liquidation  Claims; 
P.  E.  Wooley,  office  of  comptroller,  and  a  representative  to 
be  appointed  by  the  director,  Division  of  Law. 

G.  A.  Tomlinson,  director  of  the  Division  of  Inland 
Waterways,  has  returned  to  the  shipbuilding  and  grain  busi- 
ness at  New  York. 

Joseph  T.  Young,  assistant  director  of  the  Division  of 
Operation,  has  returned  to  his  former  position  as  president 
of  the  Norfolk  Southern.  F.  C.  Wright,  assistant  director 
of  the  Division  of  Operation,  in  charge  of  the  marine  de- 
partment, has  taken  other  service  in  New  York,  but  will 
continue  to  devote  some  time  to  the  Railroad  Admini.stration 
in  connection  with  the  liquidation  of  steamship  property. 

W.  S.  Basinger,  assistant  director  of  the  Division  of 
Traffic,  has  been  appointed  passenger  traffic  manager  of  the 
Union  Pacific. 

The  office  of  the  general  assistant  to  the  director  general 
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lias  liirn  di.M  Diiliiuifd  cflLttivu  on  Mardi  15.  II.  A.  l.iylor, 
j;i-iuTal  a.ssistant  to  the  director  general,  has  been  a|)|)()inted 
general  solicitor  of  the  Kric.  Any  duties  of  the  character 
luiw  i)err()rnied  liy  the  general  assistant  to  tlie  director  gen- 
rral  which  will  remain  to  be  performed  thereafter  will  he 
IHrfonned  by  the  assistant  to  the  director  general,  lirice 
I  lagett. 

I'homas  II.  AlacRae,  who  has  been  special  assistant  to  the 
director  general  of  railroads,  has  returned  to  Chicago  to 
his  former  position  as  managing  editor  of  the  Santa  Fe 
magazine  and  also  vice-president  of  MacRae's  Blue   Hook. 

V.  P.  Turnburke,  manager  of  the  Operating  Stati.stics 
Section  of  the  Railroad  Administration,  returned  on  March 
1  to  his  former  position  as  statistician  of  the  Great  Northern 
with  office  at  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

M.  E.  Towner,  manager  of  the  Forest  Products  Section, 
has  returned  to  his  former  position  as  general  purchasing 
agent  of  the  Western  Maryland,  and  Dr.  D.  Z.  Dunott, 
ciiairman  of  the  Committee  on  Health  and  Medical  Relief, 
lias  returned  to  his  former  position  as  chief  surgeon  of  the 
same  road. 

Contracts  Executed 

Director  General  Hines  on  March  1  announced  the  execu- 
tion of  18  standard  compensation  contracts,  in  addition  to 
tiie  147  that  had  been  i)reviou.sly  signed,  as  follows:  Mis- 
souri Pacific,  $14„S1 2,34,1 ;  Southern  Railway,  $19,165,,i62; 
Pacitic  Coast.  $114,080;  Philadelphia  &:  Reading,  $17,094,- 
.Ki4;  York  Harbor  &:  Beach,  $5,880;  Cincinnati,  New  Or- 
leans &  Texas  Pacific,  $3,596,924;  West  Jersey  &  Seashore, 
$952,681;  Marquette  Bessemer  Dock  &  Navigation  Com- 
pany, $19,407;  Louisiana  &  Arkansas,  $359,362;  Florida 
East  Coast,  $2,408,170;  New  York  Connecting,  $850,000; 
Chesapeake  &  Ohio,  $13,888,418;  Duluth,  South  Shore  &: 
Atlantic,  $562,348;  Bath  &  Hammondsport,  $7,221;  Cen- 
tral Union  Depot  &  Railway  Company  of  Cincinnati,  $114,- 
842;  International  &  Great  Northern,  $1,596,945;  New 
Orleans  &  Northeastern,  $1,204,992,  and  Mineral  Range 
Railroad  Company,  $144,000. 

Mr.  Hines  also  signed  cooperative  contracts  with  the  Trin- 
ity Valley  Southern  and  the  East  Berlin. 


The   Colors   of   the    14th    Railway   Engineers   Are   Presented 

to  Governor  Calvin  Co'olidge  for  Preservation  in 

the  Massachusetts  State  House 


Continued  Severe  Weather 

Till  KAii.KoADs  Of  Nkw  ENGLAND  wcrc  blocked  by  ite 
and  snow  the  last  part  of  last  week — from  February 
25  to  March  1 — as  badly  as  in  the  storms  of  the  earlier 
[lart  of  the  month,  and  the  delays  and  difficulties  were  in 
some  cases  worse.  'J'he  snow  banks  and  the  ice  of  the  fonner 
storms  were  still  in  existence  and  their  volume  was  increased; 
and  on  many  mile.s  of  railroad,  including  important  main 
lines,  the  tracks  were  obstructed  by  drifts  caused  by  long 
(ontinued  high  winds.  Very  low  temperatures  prevailed; 
W'oonsocket,  R.  I.,  for  example,  rejjorting  on  Saturday  19- 
(leg.  below  zero,  the  coldest  morning  of  the  year. 

In  general,  the  mo.st  important  main  lines  were  kept  open 
and  passenger  trains  were  delayed  hours,  not  days;  but 
branch  lines  were  closed  for  days  and  one  main  line,  that 
of  the  Central  of  New  England  Jjetween  Hartford,  ('onn., 
and  Canaan,  was  blocked  for  48  hours.  On  this  line,  near 
Norfolk,  125  men  had  to  shovel  snow  and  j)ick  ice  for  about 
two  miles,  the  snow  being  from  two  to  six  feet  deep.  In 
eastern  Massachusetts  the  Boston  &  Maine  has  short  branches 
too  numerous  to  mention;  and  on  Saturday  thirteen  of  these 
(including  one  or  two  in  New  Hampshire  and  Maine)  were 
running  no  trains  whatever.  No  attempt  was  made  in  that 
region  to  run  freight  trains  on  any  lines,  main  or  branch, 
for  24  hours  and  about  half  the  passenger  trains  were 
omitted.  Difficulties  with  snow  were  in  many  cases  com- 
plicated by  derailment  putting  main  tracks  out  of  business 
for  long  sections.  Officers  of  the  Boston  &  Maine  said  that 
in  some  respects  the  blockade  was  the  worst  in  their 
experience. 

Shortage  of  coal  in  .some  towns  and  at  many  important 
industries  was  a  serious  feature  of  the  freight  blockade. 
The  president  of  the  Boston  Chamber  of  Commerce  sent  out 
a  general  call  to  industries  located  near  the  congested  rail- 
roads to  furnish  men  to  help  clear  side  tracks  and  yards, 
3,500  men  Ijeing  asked  for.  The  conditions  were  threaten- 
ing, said  the  call,  to  stifle  the  industrial  life  of  the  state.  The 
Chamber  arranged  to  furnish  shovels  and  picks  for  men  not 
provided  with  them. 

The  congestion  of  freight  in  the  freight  houses  and  piers 
at  Boston  hampered  the  discharge  of  freight  from  vessels,  and 
five  large  .steamships  were  compelled  to  wait  several  days. 

On  the  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford  in  southeastern 
Massachusetts  large  areas  in  yards  were  cleared  of  snow 
by  men  from  neighboring  industries,  as  in  the  earlier  storm. 
At  Providence,  R.  I.,  on  Saturday,  300  cars,  mostly  loaded 
with  outgoing  freight,  were  frozen  in,  the  ice  being  many 
inches  thick.  Of  30  tracks  in  one  yard  only  three  were  open 
for  service.  Through  the  Providence  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce appeals  for  help  were  telephoned  to  hundreds  of  indus- 
tries in  and  near  the  city. 

At  Brockton,  Mass.,  the  mayor  of  the  city  sent  city  laborers 
to  dig  out  coal  cars,  at  the  same  time  assigning  40  teams 
lielonging  to  the  city  to  assist  local  coal  dealers  in  making 
deliveries.  On  the  Winchendon  branch  of  the  Boston  & 
Alljany  the  through  train  leaving  Palmer  on  Monday  did 
not  get  back  until  Saturday. 

By  Monday  the  Boston  &  !Maine  reported  great  progress 
toward  the  restoration  of  normal  movement,  about  7,000  men 
having  been  engaged  in  shoveling  on  Saturday  and  Sundav. 
1,000  of  these  being  employed  in  the  Boston  terminal  yards, 
l)ut  thousands  of  freight  cars  were  still  frozen  in. 

On  Tuesday,  March  2,  the  Boston  &  Maine  and  the  New 
Haven  road  removed  embargoes  on  freight  which  had  been 
in  effect  about  four  days. 

Central  New  York  experienced  much  difficulty  from  the 
same  storm  that  prevailed  in  New  England;  and  in  Syracuse 
on  Friday,  February  27,  the  railroads  were  reported  as  "again 
paralyzed."  The  Chenango  branch  of  the  ^^'est  Shore  was 
completely  tied  up. 


Postmaster  General  Objects  to  New  Mail  Rates 

Asks  for  Rehearing  on  Commission's  Decision  and  Postpones 
Request  for  Appropriation  for  Back  Pay 


THE  RAILROADS  and  the  Railroad  Administration  appar- 
ently are  destined  to  be  obliged  to  wait  for  some  time 
for  the  benefit  of  the  large  increases  in  rates  for  the 
transportation  of  mail  recently  ordered  by  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission,  to  be  retroactive  to  November  1, 
1916.  Some  time  after  March  4,  1921,  at  which  time  it  is 
possible  that  there  will  be  a  new  postmaster  general,  is  per- 
haps the  best  estimate  that  can  be  made  as  to  when  the  money 
will  be  available. 

The  increase  has  been  estimated  as  amounting  to  about 
$22,000,000  for  the  railroad  companies  for  the  service  they 
performed  during  the  14  months  ending  December  31,  1917, 
about  $73,000,000  for  the  Railroad  Administration  for  the 
period  of  its  operation  of  the  railroads,  and  about  $35,000,- 
000  a  year  for  the  railroads  for  the  future.  Second  Assistant 
Postmaster  General  Otto  Praeger  has  placed  the  amount  at 
$30,000,000  to  $40,000,000  a  year. 

These  figures  represent  the  effect  of  the  rates  found  by  the 
■commission  to  be  proper  in  place  of  the  tentative  rates  stated 
in  the  law  of  July  28,  1916,  and  include  an  increase  of  25 
p6r  cent  specitically  to  take  care  of  increased  operating  ex- 
penses since  January  1,  1918.  However,  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral Burleson,  or  his  assistants,  have  figured  out  a  way  to 
beat  the  increased  cost  of  operation  which  might  commend 
itself  to  many  others  who  are  struggling  with  the  high  cost 
of  living,  were  it  practicable  for  them  to  adopt  some  of  the 
expedients  possible  to  government  business  management. 

The  method  proposed  by  the  postoffice  department  is  to 
ignore  the  increase  in  rates,  and  in  the  operating  expenses 
of  mail  transportation  on  which  they  were  based,  until  a 
more  convenient  time,  and  meanwhile  to  ask  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  for  a  rehearing  in  the  hope  that  the 
increase  may  be  reduced.  Even  if  the  commission  declines 
to  change  the  decision  which  it  reached  after  about  three 
years  of  investigation  and  which  it  announced  in  an  opinion 
of  120  pages,  the  day  of  reckoning  may  be  postponed  until 
such  time  as  another  Postmaster  General  may  have  to  be  the 
one  to  ask  Congress  for  the  necessary  appropriation.  For 
the  time  being  the  department  is  sparing  a  Repulslican  Con- 
gress the  pain  of  passing  so  large  an  appropriation  as  would 
be  required  by  the  commission's  order,  while  the  Democratic 
Postmaster  General  is  allowed  to  stand  on  the  record  which 
he  made  for  himself  by  showing  a  slight  surplus  in  his  last 
annual  report.  One  difficulty  about  the  arrangement,  how- 
ever, is  that  a  postponement  of  the  settlement  may  require 
the  Railroad  .Administration  to  ask  for  a  .slightly  larger 
appropriation  to  cover  its  deficit  than  it  would  if  the  read- 
justment had  been  made,  because  the  bulk  of  the  back  pay 
is  owed  by  one  department  of  the  government  to  another. 

On  Januar>'  15,  the  day  on  which  the  commission  an- 
nounced its  decision  (reported  in  the  Railway  Age  of  Janu- 
ary 23,  page  309),  the  House  had  passed  the  postoffice  af)pro- 
priation  bill  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1921,  which 
carried  an  item  of  $60,000,000  for  "inland  transportation  by 
railroad  routes."  As  the  payment  to  the  railroads  for  carry- 
ing the  mail  for  1919  was  about  $54,000,000,  it  was  expected 
that  when  the  bill  went  to  the  Senate  the  department  would 
have  to  increase  the  amount  to  cover  the  $35,000,000  increase 
and  also  that  the  $95,000,000  back  pay  would  have  to  be 
either  included  or  covered  by  a  supplemental  appropriation 
bill.  When  no  explosion  was  heard  from  the  room  where 
the  subcommittee  of  the  Senate  committee  on  postoffices  and 
post  roads  was  hearing  officials  of  the  postoffice  department 


testify  in  explanation  of  the  various  items  in  the  bill,  some 
curiosity  was  aroused.  The  hearings  were  in  executive  ses- 
sion, but  printed  reports  of  the  testimony  since  made  public 
reveal. the  cause  for  the  absence  of  the  expected  commotion. 
The  department  made  no  change  in  its  figures. 

Otto  Praeger,  second  assistant  postmaster  general,  in 
charge  of  the  railway  mail  service,  appeared  before  the  sub- 
committee on  February  9  and  when  pressed  Ijy  senators  as  to 
why  he  could  not  trim  the  $60,000,000  tO  perhaps  $59,000,- 
000,  he  .said,  according  to  the  printed  record : 

"That  does  not  take  into  consideration  the  increase  in  rates 
that  the  commission  may  fix." 

Mr.  Praeger  is  not  responsible  for  the  italics.  They  are 
used  because  the  commission's  decision  was  issued  on  Janu- 
ary 15. 

"Have  you  estimated  what  that  increase  would  cost  you  on 
the.  basis  of  the  business  done  this  year?"  asked  Senator 
Townsend,  chairman  of  the  subcommittee. 

"Between  $30,000,000  and  $40,000,000  a  year,"  replied 
Mr.  Praeger.  "The  postmaster  general  is  preparing  a  motion 
for  a  rehearing  on  those  rates,  and  until  that  is  determined, 
and  until  the  commission  determines  whether  or  not  they 
will  grant  a  rehearing  and  go  into  certain  phases  of  the  case 
that  the  department  will  point  out,  we  are  not  getting  ready 
to  make  payment  to  the  railroads  of  the  increases.  We  do 
not  accept  the  rates  as  definitely  settled  until  the  commission 
disposes  of  the  motion  for  rehearing.  Then  we  will  get  into 
the  work  of  restating  the  service  on  the  new  rates.  Naturallv 
when  that  is  done  we  will  have  to  come  to  Congress  and  ask 
for  a  deficiency  appropriation  to  pay  the  railroads."  He 
added  that  the  estimate  of  appropriation  was  made  on  the 
basis  of  the  present  rates  and  a  slightly  increased  service. 

The  commission's  order,  except  as  to  the  retroactive  pay- 
ments, was  made  effective,  as  of  March  1,  1920,  and  the 
department  has  issued  a  booklet  of  orders  and  instructions 
purporting  to  put  it  into  effect,  which  the  attorneys  for  the 
Railway  Mail  Pay  Committee  have  contended,  in  a  petition 
to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  are  in  conflict  with 
the  order.  According  to  the  petition,  which  was  noted  in 
last  week's  issue,  the  department's  instructions  continue  the 
former  practice,  which  the  commission  held  was  unjust,  of 
saving  money  at  the  expense  of  the  railroads  by  reducing  the 
authorization  of  mail  space  in  a  train  as  it  progresses  and 
as  mails  are  thrown  off,  regardless  of  the  inability  of  the 
railroad  to  reduce  the  number  or  size  of  the  mail  cars.  The 
booklet  also  includes  a  table  of  the  rates  prescribed  by  the 
commission.  If  the  commission  should  render  an  adverse 
decision  on  the  motion  for  a  rehearing,  which  was  filed  on 
March  1  by  Joseph  Stewart,  special  assistant  to  the  attorney 
general  for  the  postmaster  general,  the  department  will  have 
another  move  to  make  in  the  way  of  "restating  the  service," 
as  mentioned  by  Mr.  Praeger. 

Something  like  the  tactics  employed  Ij)'  the  department 
seems  to  have  been  anticipated  by  counsel  for  the  short-line 
railroads  while  the  case  was  before  the  commission.  The 
commission's  report  says  that  they  contended  that  it  had 
power  to  direct  the  postmaster  general  to  pay  reparation  to 
certain  railroads,  but  the  commis,sion  said:  "When  we  have 
made  finding,  any  questions  with  respect  to  readjustment  of 
payment  rest,  under  the  law,  with  the  postmaster  general. 
We  have  no  jurisdiction  in  this  proceeding  to  award  repara- 
tion tn  any  railroad  as  the  result  of  our  findings." 

Mr.  Stewart  en  behalf  of  the  postmaster  general  petitioned 
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for  ;i  ri--lu-;iriiig  ami  lor  a  ri.vi.>-i'il  fiiulin.n  as  to  tlic  fair  and 
reasonable  rak'.s  for  the  tran.^portation  of  the  mail  and  sub- 
mitted the  following  points  on  wliiili  it  is  contended  the 
Interstate  ("ommcrce  Conunission  has  decided  erroneously: 

I'irst.  That  in  (Jiarging  to  the  mail  service  a  proportion 
of  the  unauthorized,  excess,  and  unused  sj)ace  and  operation 
in  full  railway  |H)st-ofrice  cars  and  full  storage  mail  cars  the 
commission  assigned  to  the  mails  the  entire  number  of  car- 
foot-miles  involved,  o2,()00,000;  whereas  if  the  original 
assignment  of  the  department  be  not  followed,  the  amount 
should  be  divided  between  the  passenger  service  and  the 
mail  .sen'ice  on  the  ratios  of  87.84  per  cent  and  12.16  per 
cent,  re.s{)ectively. 

Second.  That  in  charging  to  the  mail  service  a  proportion 
of  the  unauthorized,  e.xcess,  and  unused  space  in  combination 
and  mi.xed  cars,  the  commission  divided  the  whole  of  such 
space  and  operation  l)etwecn  the  passenger,  express,  and 
mail  services  according  to  the  ratios  shown  by  the  used  space 
in  the  other  than  full  cars  (the  authorized  space  being 
counted  as  the  used  space  in  the  case  of  the  mail);  whereas 
such  space  should  be  divided  between  the  three  services 
named  according  to  the  ratios  shown  by  the  used  space  in 
the  baggage  end  alone  of  the  mixed  cars  (the  apartments 
being  excluded  from  consideration  here). 

Third.  That  in  reaching  the  basic  amount  of  estimated 
cost  and  return  chargeable  to  the  mails  the  commission 
computed  a  specific  rate  per  cent  of  return  on  the  unchecked 
and  unproved  value  of  investment  in  road  and  equipment 
reported  by  the  railroads;  whereas  such  reported  value  should 
l)e  used  only  for  comparing  the  estimated  rates  of  net  returns 
from  the  several  services. 

Fourth.  That  in  dividing  investment  in  road  and  equip- 
ment betw-een  the  passenger,  express,  and  mail  services,  the 
commission  divided  the  value  assigned  to  the  passenger 
service,  as  a  whole,  between  the  passenger,  express,  and  mail 
services  on  general  car- foot-mile  ratios;  whereas  the  division 
of  road  value  should  be  made  on  the  basis  of  various  operat- 
ing-expense ratios,  and  the  division  of  equipment  value  on 
the  basis  of  allocations  where  reported  by  the  railroads,  and 
various  car-foot-mile  ratios  for  the  residue. 

Fifth.  That  in  computing  the  amount  of  return  allowed 
on  investment  charged  to  the  mails  the  commission  allowed 
6  per  cent;  whereas — • 

(a)  On  the  commission's  basis  applied  to  passenger  ser- 
vice on  the  theorj'  of  dividing  all  passenger  value  of  road  and 
equipment  on  car-f(x>t-mile  ratios  and  charging  78.06  per 
cent  of  all  space  to  the  passenger  service  and  8.29  per  cent 
to  the  mail  service,  the  railroads  realized  only  5.738  per  cent 
return  on  passenger  service;  and 

(b)  On  the  commission's  basis  applied  to  passenger  service 
on  the  theor\'  of  dividing  all  passenger  value  of  road  and 
equipment  on  car-foot-mile  ratios  and  charging  77.96  per 
cent  of  all  space  to  the  passenger  service  and  7.46  per  cent 
to  the  mail  service,  the  railroads  realized  only  5.745  per 
cent  net  return  on  passenger  service;  and 

(c)  On  the  commission's  basis  applied  to  passenger  ser\'ice 
on  the  theory  of  dividing  all  passenger  value  of  road  and 
equipment  on  car-foot-mile  ratios  and  charging  78.11  per 
cent  of  all  space  to  the  passenger  service  and  7.31  per  cent 
to  the  mail  service,  the  railroads  realized  only  5.734  per  cent 
net  return  on  passenger  service;  and 

(d)  On  the  department's  basis  applied  to  the  passenger 
and  mail  sen;ices  on  the  theory  of  dividing  all  passenger 
value  of  road  on  various  operating-expense  ratios  and  pas- 
senger value  of  equipment  according  to  direct  allocations 
where  reported  by  the  railroads  and  on  various  car-foot-mile 
ratios  for  the  residue,  the  railroads  realized  only  5.484  per 
cent  net  return  on  passenger  service;  and 

(e)  On  the  commission's  basis  applied  to  express  and  mail 
services  on  the  theor}'  of  dividing  all  passenger  value  of  road 
and  equipment  on  car-foot-mile  ratios  and  charging  13.65 


|iir  (lUl  (A  .ill  the  space  to  the  expre>s  ^e^■ice  and  8.29  per 
lent  to  tile  mail  .service,  the  railroads  realized  oidy  2.524 
jier  cent  net  return  from  the  ex[)ress  ser^■ice:  and 

(/)  On  the  department's  basis  aj>plied  to  the  express  and 
mail  services  on  the  theory  of  divicling  all  passenger  value 
of  road  on  various  oi)erating-expi'nse  ratios  and  ])assenger 
e(iuipment  according  to  direct  allocations  where  reported  by 
the  railroads  and  on  various  car-foot-mile  ratios  for  the 
residue,  the  railroads  realized  only  2.941  per  cent  net  return 
from  the  express  .service. 

Sixth.  In  reaching  the  basic  aggregate  amount  of  pay 
which  was  con.sidered  warranted  as  of  March  27,  1917,  the 
commission  evidently  determined  upon  a  basis  of  $80,450,302 
for  the  entire  .service  reduced  to  $75,191,()()5.  Ijeing  the 
amount  jjroduced  by  the  application  of  the  siK-cific  rates 
provided  for ;  whereas — 

(a)  If  the  mails  were  charged  with  the  same  rate  of  return 
on  estimated  value  of  investment  as  the  railroads  received  as 
net  return  from  passenger  service  on  the  same  theory  of 
division  of  value  as  the  commission  used,  and  the  cost  estimate 
be  based  on  the  same  division  of  space  as  the  commission 
allowed  (78.06  per  cent  to  passenger  and  8.29  per  cent  to 
mail)  the  amount  would  have  been  $74,413,426. 

(b)  If  the  mails  were  charged  with  the  same  rate  of 
return  on  estimated  value  of  investment  as  the  railroads 
received  as  net  return  from  the  passenger  serv'ice,  on  the 
same  theor}-  of  division  of  value  as  the.  coinmission  used 
and  the  cost  estimate  be  based  on  a  division  of  space  (77.96 
per  cent  to  passenger  and  7.46  per  cent  to  mail)  the  amount 
would  have  been  $67,247,864. 

(c)  If  the  mails  were  charged  w'ith  the  same  rate  of  return 
on  estimated  value  of  investment  as  the  railroads  received 
as  net  return  from  the  passenger  service,  on  the  same  theory 
of  division  of  value  as  the  commission  used,  and  the  cost 
estimate  be  based  on  a  division  of  space  (78.11  per  cent  to 
passenger  and  7.31  per  cent  to  mail)  the  amount  would 
have  been  $65,904,320. 

id)  If  the  mails  were  charged  with  the  same  rate  of  return 
on  estimated  value  of  investment  as  the  railroads  received 
as  net  return  from  passenger  service,  on  the  theory  of  a 
division  of  value  by  direct  allocation  and  the  use  of  operating- 
expense  and  car-foot-mile  ratios  as  used  by  the  department, 
and  the  cost  estimate  be  based  on  the  division  of  space  used 
by  the  commission  (78.06  per  cent  to  passenger  and  8.29 
per  cent  to  mail)  the  amount  would  have  been  $69,220,750. 

(e)  If  the  mails  were  charged  with  the  same  rate  of  return 
on  estimated  value  of  investment  as  the  railroads  received 
as  net  return  from  passenger  service,  on  the  theory  of  a 
division  of  value  by  direct  allocation  and  the  use  of  operating- 
expense  and  car-foot-mile  ratios  as  used  by  the  department, 
and  the  cost  estimate  be  based  on  a  division  of  space,  77.96 
per  cent  to  passenger  and  7.46  per  cent  to  mail,  the  amount 
would  have  been  $64,266,141. 

( / )  If  tlie  mails  were  charged  with  the  same  rate  of  return 
en  estimated  value  of  investment  as  the  railroads  received  as 
net  return  from  passenger  .service,  on  the  theory  of  a  division 
of  value  by  direct  allocation  and  the  use  of  operating-expense 
and  car-foot-mile  ratios  as  used  by  the  department,  and  the 
cost  estimate  be  based  on  a  division  of  space,  78.11  per  cent 
to  passenger  and  7.31  per  cent  to  mail,  the  amount  would 
have  been  $63,377,517. 

(g)  If  the  mails  were  charged  with  the  same  rate  of  return 
on  estimated  value  of  investment  as  the  railroads  received  as 
net  return  from  the  express  service,  on  the  same  theory  of 
division  of  value  as  the  commission  used,  and  the  cost  estimate 
be  based  on  the  same  division  of  space  as  the  commission 
used,  13.65  per  cent  to  express  and  8.29  jter  cent  to  mail, 
the  amount  would  have  been  $63,995,075. 

(h)  If  the  mails  were  charged  with  the  same  rate  of  return 
on  estimated  value  of  investment  as  the  railroads  received  as 
net  return  from  the  express  service,  on  the  same  theory  of 
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division  of  value  as  the  commission  used,  and  the  cost  esti- 
mate be  based  on  a  division  of  space,  14.58  per  cent  to  express 
and  7.46  per  cent  to  mail,  the  amount  would  have  been 
$57,819,491. 

(i)  If  the  mails  were  charged  with  the  same  rate  of  return 
on  estimated  value  of  investment  as  the  railroads  received  as 
net  return  from  the  express  service,  on  the  same  theory  of 
division  of  value  as  the  commission  used,  and  the  cost 
estimate  be  based  on  a  division  of  space,  14.58  per  cent  to 
express  and  7.31  per  cent  to  mail,  the  amount  would  have 
been  $56,711,657. 

(/)  If  the  mails  were  charged  with  the  same  rate  of  return 
on  estimated  value  of  investment  as  the  railroads  received  as 
net  return  from  the  express  service,  on  the  theory  of  a  division 
of  value  by  direct  allocations  and  the  use  of  operating-expense 
and  car-foot-mile  ratios  as  used  by  the  department,  and  the 
cost  estimate  be  based  on  the  division  of  space  used  by  the 
commission,  13.55  per  cent  to  express  and  8.29  per  cent  to 
mail,  the  amount  would  have  been  $65,362,189. 

(k)  If  the  mails  were  charged  with  the  same  rate  of  return 
on  estimated  value  of  investment  as  the  railroads  received  as 
net  return  from  the  express  service,  on  the  theorv'  of  a  division 
of  value  by  direct  allocations  and  the  use  of  operating- 
expense  and  car-foot-mile  ratios  as  used  by  the  department, 
and  the  cost  estimate  be  based  on  a  division  of  space,  14.58 
per  cent  to  express  and  7.46  per  cent  to  mail,  the  amount 
would  have  been  $58,945,180. 

(I)  If  the  mails  were  charged  with  the  same  rate  of  return 
on  estimated  value  of  investment  as  the  railroads  received  as 
net  return  from  the  express  service,  on  the  theory  of  a  division 
of  value  by  direct  allocations  and  the  use  of  operating- 
expense  and  car-foot-mile  ratios  as  used  by  the  department, 
and  the  cost  be  based  on  a  division  of  space,  14.58  per  cent 
to  express  and  7.31  per  cent  to  mail,  the  amount  would  have 
been  $57,913,775. 

Seventh.  In  distributing  the  average  or  general  unit  rate 
to  the  several  units  of  ser\'ice  the  commission  has  unduly 
increased  the  rates  for  the  lesser  units  and  has  not  maintained 
their  true  relations. 

Eighth.  In  allowing  differentials  to  the  short-line  rail- 
roads the  commission  has  defined  them  as  "separately  op- 
erated'" in.stead  of  "separately  owned  and  operated." 

The  petition  also  includes  an  elaborate  brief  regarding 
these  contentions  presented  to  the  commission  "in  the  belief 
that  they  warrant  careful  "consideration  and  favorable  action 
to  the  end  that  a  more  equitable  adjustment  of  the  Ijasic  rate 
mav  be  reached  and  the  space  basis  system  further  perfected." 
It  is  contended  that  in  the  matter  of  rates  between  the  rail- 
roads and  the  post  office  department  the  mails  should  not  be 
made  to  pay  more  per  unit  of  service  than  the  railroads 
voluntarily  contract  with  the  express  companies  to  receive 
from  them  for  a  like  service,  and  that  on  this  basis  the 
gross  amount  would  not  exceed  $57,913,775  for  the  .service 
as  of  March  27,  1917,  based  on  all  the  mail  service. 


Trotsky's  Train  pe  Luxe. — The  following  accounl  of  Trotsky's 
special  train  is  given  by  a  Russian  refugee  who  has  reached  Fin- 
land :  The  special  train  consists  of  14  cars  and  two  powerful 
engines.  It  is  supplied  with  a  wireless  installation  capable  of  re- 
ceiving communications  from  Nauheim,  Lyons,  and  London.  As 
soon  as  the  train  arrives  at  a  station  it  is  at  once  connected  with 
the  telephone  system.  The  wireless  telegraph  works  night  and 
day.  One  of  the  most  interesting  fittings  of  the  train  is  a  printing 
office  which  prints  Trotsky's  paper  On  the  Way.  The  greatest 
curiosity,  however,  is  the  car  of  the  Imperial  garage,  which  con- 
tains six  motor-cars,  one  of  them  a  French  car  which  belonged 
to  the  Tsar.  The  escort  on  the  train  consists  of  250,  i.  e.,  a  whole 
company  of  machine  gunners,  as  Trotsky,  with  his  train,  has 
often  been  near  the  front.  The  train  also  contains  a  library  and 
a  dining  car.— Times  (London). 


Short  Lines  Approve  Railroad  Bill 

THE  American  Short  Line  Bulletin,  issued  by  the 
American  Short  Line  Railroad  Association,  Washington, 
publishes  the  following  regarding  the  Esch-Cummins 
bill  which  became  a  law  on  March  1,  under  the  head  "A 
Great  Victor}'.  The  Stone  Which  the  Builders  Rejected  Has 
Become  the  Head  of  the  Corner" : 

"The  bill  contains  many  provisions  for  the  benefit  of  short 
lines  and  weak  railroads,  which  were  prepared  and  advo- 
cated by  the  American  Short  Line  Railroad  Association. 

"Congress  has  thus  again  acted  in  a  way  to  do  justice  to 
that  class  of  railroads  that  originate  and  transport  a  very 
substantial  per  cent  of  the  raw  material  and  agricultural 
products  of  the  country. 

"This  action  of  Congress  is  not  only  a  vindication  of  th«( 
legislative  branch  of  the  government  but  it  a  very  great  victory 
for  the  short  line  railroads  that  were  illegally  and  unfairly! 
rejected  by  the  Railroad  Administration  and  deprived  of  the 
rights  conferred  upon  them  in  Section  1  of  the  federal  control 
act  of  March  21.  1918. 

"Notwithstanding  the  law  thus  enacted,  the  Railroad  Ad- 
misistration  refused  to  recognize  the  rights  of  the  short  line 
railroads;  refused  to  include  the  great  rhajority  of  them  in 
federal  control,  and  announced  its  intention  of  relinquishing 
them.  Thereupon,  Congress  at  the  end  of  June,  1918,  re- 
sponded to  the  urgent  request  made  in  behalf  of  such  excluded 
short  line  railroads  by  the  American  Short  Line  Railroad 
.Association,  and  passed  a  joint  resolution  specifically  provid- 
ing that  the  class  of  roads  described  in  the  foregoing  quota-- 
tion,  should  be  included  as  a  part  of  the  railway  system  under 
government  control.  While  Congress  was  acting  upon  the 
joint  resolution,  the  general  counsel  of  the  Railroad  Adminis- 
tration was  frantically  engaged  in  issuing  orders  of  relin- 
quishment. President  \\'ilson  vetoed  that  joint  resolution 
and  made  promises  of  fair  and  just  treatment  to  the  short 
line  railroads  that  had  been  relinquished,  which  have  never 
been  fulfilled  except  to  a  limited  extent. 

"The  American  Short  Line  Railroad  Association  fought 
vigorously  in  its  attempt  to  have  the  Railroad  Administration 
do  justice  to  the  short  and  weak  railroads,  and  comparatively 
speaking,  accomplished  a  great  deal  for  such  roads.  The 
campaign  was  so  conducted,  as  to  finally  overcome  the  preju- 
dice and  antagonism  of  the  Railroad  Administration  to  the 
extent  that  during  the  past  year  the  director  general  and  the! 
great  majority  of  his  principal  assistants  have  become  warm 
friends  and  have  desired  to  do  justice  to  the  short  lines  so 
far  as  it  was  within  their  power. 

"The  American  Short  Line  Railroad  .\s.sociation  has  con- 
ducted a  most  vigorous  campaign  in  behalf  of  the  short  lines 
l^efore  the  present  Congress.  It  has  prepared  and  Congress 
has  adopted  a  number  of  important  amendments  which  will 
aid  greatly  in  stabilizing  short  line  railroads  throughout  the 
country  in  the  future.  The  Association  has  demonstrated 
to  Congress  that  very  great  injustice  was  done  short  lines  as 
a  result  of  their  exclusion  from  federal  control.  It  has 
shown  that  the  actual  losses  of  the  171  shon  lines  whose 
operating  losses,  including  taxes,  were  greater  in  the  year 
1918,  showed  an  increase  of  474  per  cent  as  compared  with 
their  average  losses  during  the  standard  test  period. 

"The  American  Short  Line  Railroad  Association  has  not 
only  won  a  great  victor}-  for  the  short  lines  but  it  has  been! 
ver}-  helpful  in  obtaining  legislation  that  is  necessar}'  and 
beneficial  for  the  entire  railroad  tran.sportation  system  of  the 
country.  The  association  has  recognized  that  the  short  lines 
could  not  be  prosperous  unless  the  main  lines  were  placed  in 
a  healthy  condition. 

"Owners  of  short  line  railroads  will  find  much  cause  fori 
congrattilation  in  the  provisions  of  this  new  law. 

Congress  has  shown  a  high  appreciation  of  the  needs  of  the 
short  and  weak  roads,  and  has  courageously  incorporated  all 
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of  the  important  i)r()visions  rc([iu'sti'il  1)\  liic  /Vincriian  Short 
Line  Railroad  Association. 

"One  of  the  most  important  features  and  at  the  same  time 
one  as  to  which  we  have  some  doubt  is  Section  422,  which 
requires  the  commission  to  cstal)lish  tlie  rate  level  for  the  first 
two  years  after  federal  control,  so  that  the  revenues  of  the 
railroads  as  a  whole  shall  be  a  sum  equal  to  5^  percentum 
of  the  aggregate  value  of  all  the  roads.  We  cannot  bring 
ourselves  to  i)elieve  that  a  rate  level  fixed  on  this  basis,  and 
the  strong  roads  left  to  get  all  they  can  in  excess  of  the  per- 
centage fixed,  will  leave  enough  to  safeguard  the  weak  and 
short  roads.  We  hope  the  commission  as  well  as  the  public 
will  see  the  necessity  of  making  .such  a  change  in  the  rate 
level  from  tinie  to  time,  and  such  a  change  in  the  law  wi'th 
regard  to  the  distribution  of  the  general  volume  of  traffic 
as  that  each  and  every  railroad  necessary  to  be  continued 
in  the  pulilic  interest,  will  l)e  regenerated  and  made  an, 
efficient  unit  in  the  general  transixjrtation  machine. 

"The  prol)lcm  of  sustaining  the  weak  roads  througii  a  rate 
level  which  will  not  allow  the  strong  roads  too  much,  must 
find  its  ultimate  solution  in  the  consolidation  of  the  railroads 
of  the  continental  United  States  into  a  number  of  systems 
as  provided  for  in  Section  407  of  the  Bill,  which  requires 
the  commission  as  soon  as  practicable  to  prepare  and  adopt 
the  plan  for  such  consolidation.  This  feature  of  the  new  law 
is  one  of  paramount  importance  and  the  largest  possibility 
to  the  short  line  roads.  The  short  lines,  through  this  associa- 
tion, must  and  will  urge  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
to  create,  at  the  very  earliest  date  practicalile,  a  department 
or  division  for  the  special  consideration  of  a  plan  for  con- 
solidation, and  that  representatives  of  the  short  line  railroads 
as  a  whole  would  be  permitted  to  co-operate  with  the  commis- 
sion in  working  out  this  matter  of  such  tremendous  moment 
to  the  railroads  and  the  commerce  and  industry  of  our 
common  country.  This  is  one  of  the  big  things  which  may* 
be  accomplished  for  the  short  line  railroads  through  continued 
co-operation. 

"\\"e  feel  that  private  operation  of  the  railroads  is  on  final 
trial.  The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  is  vested  with 
responsibility  and  burdened  \vith  duty  such  as  was  never  laid 
upon  any  set  of  men  in  the  history  of  the  world.  We  feel 
that  members  of  the  commission^ will  realize  this  responsibility 
and  will  welcome  co-operation  on  the  part  of  railroad  organi- 
zations and  managements.  Our  hope  is  that  the  people  of 
the  United  States,  who  are  certainly  opposed  to  government 
ownership,  will  be  patient  until  the  constructive  features  of 
the  new  law  shall  have  been  put  into  practice  and  such 
imperfections  as  may  exist  completely  demonstrated  and  ulti- 
mately cured  by  additional  legislation.  The  public  should 
l)e  taken  constantly  into  the  confidence  of  railroad  manage- 
ments. The  public  should  be  given  to  understand  the  diffi- 
culties that  confront  the  roads  and  the  commission,  and  which 
will  continue  to  disturb  and  distress  commerce  and'  industry 
until  normal  conditions  shall  have  been  restored. 

"Considered  as  a  whole,  the  Cummins-Esch  railroad  bill 
is,  in  our  opinion,  one  of  the  most  excellent  pieces  of  con- 
structive legislation  yet  passed  by  the  American  Congress. 
What  has  been  written  into  this  law  for  the  protection  of 
short  line  railroads  is  due  entirely  to  organized  effort.  The 
needs  of  these  properties  have  been  forcefully  and  persistently 
presented  to  Congress.  As  we  have  heretofore  said,  we  again 
repeat,  the  troubles  of  the  railroads  are  not  yet  ended.  This 
new  law  must  be  construed  and  put  into  practice.  Amend- 
ment will  probably  be  required  in  order  to  perfect  it.  Labor 
has  vigorously  opposed  its  passage  and  may  be  expected  to 
earnestly  attempt  to  repeal  or  emasculate  it.  The  need  for 
continued  co-operation  on  the  part  of  the  railroads  will  be 
greater  in  the  immediate  future  than  it  has  Ijeen  in  all  the 
past. 

"We  cannot  close  this  article  without  again  calling  this 


fad  to  the  attention  of  our  readers  and  urging  every  .short 
line  railroad  to  unite  with  us  in  the  work  we  are  doing  for 
the  jirotection  and  preservation  of  all  of  the  railroads  of  our 
country."  J| 

The  bulletin  also  i)ublishcs  the  following:  ™ 

It  has  turned  out  as  we  had  expected, 
'J'hat  the  short  lines  John  Barton  rejected, 

Have  come  back  to  stay, 

In  a  definite  way, 
And  by  wise  legislation  protected. 


Material  Handling  Machinery  m 

Manufacturers'  Association    | 

THE  ANNUAL  MEETING  and  Convention  of  the  Material 
Handling  Machinery  Manufacturers'  Association  was 
held  in  the  Waldorf-Astoria,  New  York,  February  26 
iind  27,  1920.  The  program  provided  for  a  business  session  ^ 
on  tlie  morning  of  the  first  day,  followed  by  a  luncheon  and 
tiie  presentation  and  di.scussion  of  papers  in  the  afternoon. 
On  Friday  morning  the  advertising  managers  of  the  manu- 
facturers of  mechanical  handling  machinery  held  an  adver- 
tising council  assembly  at  which  A.  J.  Barnes  of  the  Shepard 
Electric  Crane  &  Hoist  Co.,  Montour  Falls,  N.  Y.,  pre- 
sented data  covering  a  recent  survey  of  the  field  made  to 
ascertain  the  potential  and  actual  demand  for  industrial  units 
in  the  industrial  field  for  industrial  trucks,  tractors,  lift 
trucks,  industrial  locomotives,  portable  conveyors  and  de 
t  ached  electric  hoists. 

Another  paper  by  E.  R.  Davis,  advertising  manager, 
General  Electric  Company,  Schenectady,  N.  Y.,  outlined  the 
need  for  an  encj-clopedia  correlating  material  handling  ma- 
chinery, and  the  information  was  disclosed  that  arrangements 
had  been  made  by  the  Simmons-Boardman  Publishing  Com- 
pany, New  York,  to  produce  such  a  volume  to  cover  the  field 
of  cranes,  conveyors,  elevators,  escalators,  stacking  machines, 
industrial  trucks,  motor  trucks,  transfer  tables,  turntables, 
industrial  locomotives,  and  combinations  of  these  units  as 
well  as  steam,  electric  and  gasoline  power  units  as  applied 
to  the  industry. 

The  afterncxjn  session  on  Friday  was  devoted  to  the  pre- 
sentation and  discussion  of  papers  of  general  interest  to  the 
industry.  A  paper  of  special  interest  to  railroad  men  was 
presented  by  B.  E.  Fitch,  president  of  the  Motor  Terminals 
Company  of  New  York  and  Cleveland.  It  discussed  the 
a])])b'cation  at  Cincinnati,  O.,  of  electric  overhead  traveling 
cranes  and  electrically  operated  hoists  in  combination  with 
demountable  truck  bodies  or  containers,  used  with  motor 
trucks  for  handling  interline  1.  c.  1.  freight  interchange 
Ijetween  all  the  railroads  of  that  city  and  sub-stations  of  each 
road.  An  abstract  of  Mr.  Fitch's  paper  is  published  else- 
where in  this  issue. 

Following  is  the  list  of  the  board  of  governors  elected  for 
the  year  1920-2L  (At  a  meeting  during  March  this  board 
will  formally  elect  a  president,  vice-president  and  treasurer, 
and  secretar}'  to  serve  for  the  coming  year) :  F.  W.  Hall, 
Sprague  Electric  Works,  New  York;  H.  W.  Standart,  North- 
ern Engineering  Works,  Detroit,  Mich.;  J.  C.  Walter,  Alvey 
Ferguson  Company,  New  York;  W.  F.  Merrill,  The  Lamson 
Company,  Boston,  Mass.;  R.  W.  Scott,  Otis  Elevator  Com- 
pany, New  York;  D  V.  Jenkins,  Watson  Elevator  Company, 
New  York;  L.  C.  Brown,  Elwell  Parker  Electric  Company, 
New  York:  R.  Owens,  Lakewood  Engineering  Company, 
Cleveland,  Ohio;  F.  Stadelman,  Wellman.  Seaver,  Morgan 
Company,  New  York;  T.  Robins,  Robins  Conveying  Belt 
Company,  New' York;  G.  O.  Helmstaedter,  Hyatt  Roller 
Bearing  Company,  New  York,  and  G.  W.  Miller,  Jeffrey 
Manufacturing  Company,  Columbus,  Ohio. 


Employing  Motor  Trucks  in  Trap  Car  Service' 

Use  of  Street-Going  Vans  at  Cincinnati  Effects  Reduction  in 
Rail  Terminal  Congestion 

By   B.   F.   Fitch 

President,  Motor  Terminals  Company,  New  York. 


THERE  IS  PRACTICALLY  HO  limit  to  wliat  the  rails  will 
carry,  if  cars,  when  consolidated  in  trains,  are  at  once 
started  and  kept  continuously  moving;  therefore,  it  is 
ogical  to  charge  inadequate  terminal  facilities  with  the 
aajor  portion  of  the  box  car's  tonnage  deliciencies.  Inade- 
[uate  terminals  alone  are  not  responsible  for  this  nor  can 
ither  the  railroads  or  the  public  be  censored  for  using  box 
ars  illegitimately  in  lieu  of  other  facilities  for  short-term 
torage.  The  prime  trouble  is  that,  as  an  operating  neces- 
ity,  in  absence  of  other  facilities,  box  cars  have  been  assigned 
D  a  service  for  which  they  were  never  intended,  and  this 
makeshift  usage  has  complicated  switching  interchanges  at 
11  terminal  points  to  the  detriment  of  high  mileage  efficiency 
f  all  cars. 

Our  national  transportation  practice  and  trade  ini^uences 
f  the  traffic  do  not  permit  of  any  radical  terminal  changes. 


a  maximum  cost  of  6  mills  per  ton  mile,  suggests  a  transpor- 
tation cost  of  60  cents  versus  terminal  costs  of  $6. 

With  unlimited  financial  resources  the  engineering  talent 
of  the  country  can  quickly  solve  the  problem.  Ideal  joint 
terminals  at  a  cost  of  $50,000,000  to  $500,000,000  are  pos- 
sible in  all  of  our  principal  centers,  but  who  will  assume  the 
responsibility  of  such  abnormal  financing?  Each  present 
terminal  layout  must  be  continued  substantially  as  at  present. 
Conservatism  recommends  no  radical  changes,  but  demands 
evolutionary  changes  to  bring  about  better  conditions. 

Despite  opportunity  for  improvements,  the  industrial  trap 
car  and  the  intro-terminal  trap  car  will  apparently  always 
complicate  terminal  interchanges  to  the  detriment  of  switch- 
ing refinements.  Terminal  operating  economies  will  be  in 
direct  ratio  with  the  decrease  in  the  number  of  interchange 
switching  combinations.     So  apparently  new  freight  stations 


General  View  of  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Norwood  Sub-station 


iny  revolutionary  attempts  along  this  line  might  embarrass 
ur  production  resources  as  greatly  as  a  change  in  the  mone- 
iry  basis.  Therefore,  evolutionary  improvements  only  can 
e  considered.  To  demonstrate  the  fact  that  railroad  trans- 
lortation  has  outgrown  railroad  terminals,  it  is  interesting 
3  note  that  from  outer  classification  yards  to  pier  station 
elivery  at  New  York  the  cost  to  carrier  is  not  less  than  $3.50 
er  ton  and,  similarly,  at  Philadelphia,  not  less  than  $2.50 
er  ton,  or  a  joint  terminal  cost  of  $6  per  ton.  Whereas,  the 
lain  line  haul  between  these  two  terminals,  if  estimated  at 

•Abstract  of  a  paper  read  at  a  meeting  of  the  Material  Handling  Ma- 
linery  Manufacturers'  Association.  Waldorf-Astoria,  New  York,  Feiiruarv 
5,  1920.  A  brief  description  of  this  installation  was  also  pven  by 
enas  W.  Carter,  secretary  of  the  Material  Handling  Machinery  Manufac- 
irers  Association,  at  the  November  meeting  of  the  New  York  Railway 
lub.     (See  Railway  Age,  November  7,   1919,  page  922.) 


at  huge  investment  are  no  guarantee  of  great  reductions  in 
terminal  expense,  because  freight  station  labor  cost  is  but  a 
small  item  as  compared  with  total  terminal  expense. 

In  any  city  with  seven  non-cornpeting  railroads  radiating 
to  different  sections,  each  line  receives  daily  some  freight  for 
each  of  the  six  connections.  Numerically,  this  means  42  cars 
in  transit  to  and  42  cars  in  transit  from,  a  total  of  84  cars. 
But  due  to  yard  interchange  delays  these  cars  average  a  thii'd 
day  arrival  instead  of  a  second  day  arrival;  hence,  252  cars 
are  assigned  daily  to  such  service.  Thus  75,600  car  days 
are  required  annually. 

Industrial  expansion  at  any  city  'with  seven  initial  lines, 
has,  as  a  rule,  outgrown  station  facilities  and  railroads  for 
economy's    sake    have    strategically  established  sub-stations 
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aloiiu  tliiir  riL'l>t<-ol'-\vay  as  traffic  inlluoiufs  for  •.lii|)mtiil> 
from  ()iitl\iiig  di.strict.s.  Since  all  the  freif^lit  from  tiiese  out- 
lyim,'  ilistricts  ha.s  to  lie  brought  to  the  main  stations  to  l)e 
eonsolidated  in  cars  for  iU"S])at(h  from  siK  h  main  .stations  to 
destination  points,  and  since  all  of  the  frei;;ht  for  the.se  sui)- 
stations  comes  out  of  main  station  cars  on  arrival,  trap  cars 
are  necessary  in  this  main  sub-.station  service  of  each  line. 
'Ihe  nunilier  of  cars  so  u.sed  is  a  nuiltii)le  of  the  nimiber  of 
stations.  If  each  of  the  seven  lines  has  tiiree  stations,  42 
cars  are  required,  the  movement  dela)s  to  which  are  as  ijreat 
as  connectini*  line  cars;  therefore,  tlie  wasting  of  an  addi- 
tional 37,8()()-car  days. 

This  explains  one  of  the  rea.sons  for  car  shortage  and  an 
operating  alnise  which  lias  lieen  oI)Soleted  by  the  .success  of 
a  motor  terminals  installation  at  Cincinnati,  ()hio.  Brief!), 
this  in.stallation  consists  of  overliead  rails,  electric  cranes, 
electric  hoists,  motor  trucks  and  a  plurality  of  interchange- 
able motor  truck  bodies.  The  .sy.stcm  of  ojUTation  require- 
an  empty  l)ody  for  each  station  movement  demand  of  railroad 
on  \[:^  inbound  main  station  platform.  At  the  larger  stations 
there  are  several  locations  for  such  body  settings,  thereb\- 
decreasing  the  trucking  distance  for  freight.  As  the  freigiit 
comes  from  the  cars,  it  is  trucked  to  tlie  nearest  location  con- 
taining a  body  carded  for  any  connection  or  any  sub-station. 

When  loaded,  these  bodies  are  sealed  and  under  telephon.' 
order   of    a    joint    despatcher,    employed    by    the   railroad-, 
mechanically   loaded   onto  trucks   and   thus   rested  over   th 
citv   streets   to   a   connection.      On   arrival   at   the  outbound 


Chesapeake  &  Ohio  Inbound  Station  at  Fourth  Street 

platform  of  the  connecting 'line,  the  body  is  mechanicallx' 
removed  and  an  empty  body,  previously  unloaded,  is  ])Ut 
onto  the  motor  truck  chassis  for  delivery  to  the  inbound  plat- 
form of  that  house,  where  the  operation  is  repeated  and 
another  loaded  body  is  fonvarded  in  the  same  manner  to 
some  other  freight  house. 

If  the  load  happens  to  be  to  a  sul>station,  it  remains  on 
the  platform  until  the  despatcher  is  advised  by  the  agent  at 
the  sub-station  that  a  return  load  is  available.  Then  the 
loaded  body  of  iniwund  freight  to  that  sub-station  is  for- 
warded and  the  motor  truck  exchanges  it  for  the  previously 


reported  load  ;)f  outl)Ound  Ireighl  to  be  delivere<l  at  the  main 
station,  wiiere  it  is  con.-olidated  with  other  city  freight  in 
line  cars  made  up  daily  to  other  destination  jjoints. 

It  IS  evident  that  all  freight,  except  jxi.ssibly  the  portion 
arriving  during  the  last  hour  of  the  station  operating  day, 
wliether  l)etv\een  main  and  sub-stations  or  lietwcrn  main 
stations  of  the  various  railroads,  is  currently  loaded  and 
hauled  out  of  the  terminal.  I'reviously,  the  movement  of 
tliis  freight  by  trap  cars  suffered  an  average  of  three  days 
dcl.iy  and  the  .-iiuttle  movement  of  these  individual  cars  over 


C.  C.  C.  &  St.  L.  Central  Avenue  Outbound  Station 

terminal  rails  interfered  with  the  group  movement  of  complete 
cuts  of  station  cars.  Hence,  the  congestion  which  previously 
made  Cincinnati  notorious  as  a  check-valve  in  rail  routings. 
In  May,  1917,  the  Cleveland,  Cincinnati,  Chicago  and  St. 
Louis  permitted  a  test  installation  between  its  five  main 
;ind  sub-stations.  The  innovation  was  an  early  success,  but 
the  other  roads  were  skeptical  of  its  enduring  efficiency.  In 
the  early  months  of  1918  a  special  committee  was  appointed 
to  analyze  the  entire  terminal  and,  based  upon  Big  Four 
accomplishments,  recommend  what  economies  and  benefits 
( (;uld  be  anticipated  from  completely  motorizing  Cincinnati's 
t  rminal.  The  summary  of  this  comparative  report  prophe- 
sied the  following: 

Annual  economy,  $61,653. 

Advance  in  movement  of  freight,  52.4  hours. 

Increase   in  inbound  platform   floor  area,   14.8  per  cent. 

Increase  in  outbound  platform  floor  area  in  ratio  with  station 
iifieration. 

Increase  in   main  station  trackage,  21.4  per  cent. 

Increase  in   main  station  realty,   122,660  sq.  ft. 

Release  of  66,862  cars  for  line  service,  per  annum. 

Extension  of  present  labor,  30.4  per  cent. 

Kliminatin-g  the  rehandling  of  86.976  tons  of  freight,  lessens 
tailroads  liability  of  loss  and  damage. 

In  1919  equipment  orders  were  entered  and  railroads  com- 
menced station  changes  and  superstructure  construction,  but 
the  terminal  is  not  yet  fully  equipped,  because  of  delays. 
However,  in  recent  analysis  of  accomplishments  it  is  proven 
that,  due  to  increased  operating  costs  of  railroads,  the  prophe- 
sied 17.1  cents  per  ton  economy  is  in  practice  actually  a 
saving  of  35.2  cents  per  ton  and,  therefore,  the  annual 
economies  will  be  $126,508  instead  of  $61,653. 

This  service  has  proven  that  all  widely  distributed  station 
facilities  can  be  laced  up  as  a  unit  without  investment  cost 
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:to  tlie  railroads,  tliereby  giving  to  each  and  every  terminal 
the  benefits  of  a  union  freight  station.  The  rates  paid  for 
the  service  are  less  than  what  interest  charges  alone  would 
be  on  the  cost  of  constructing  a  consolidated  terminal.  The 
operating  program  of  railroads  and  the  established  per- 
quisities  of  shoppers  are  in  nowise  disturbed,  but  the  rail- 
roads at  large  through  the  influence  of  this  current  versus 
their  past  interrupted  movements  enjoy  an  increase  of 
terminal  rail,  station  rail  and  station  platform  facilities. 
This  increase  can  be  perpetually  extended  at  minimum  invest- 
ment, in  ratio  with  increasing  tonnage  demands,  which  natu- 
rally will  accrue  at  any  industrial  city  enjoying  better  ship- 
ping facilities. 

E.xtensions  are  now  possible  in  the  form  of  rail  sub-stations 
or  off-track  warehouse  sub-stations  by  this  system,  and  can 
be  gradually  provided    as    the    tonnage    demands    warrant. 


1 
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Louisville   &   Nashville  East  End   Freight  House — Outbound 
Side 

There  is  no  necessity  to  finance  elaborate  facilities  to  take 
care  of  accruing  demands  which  may  not  develop  for  50  Aears. 

^^"hat  has  been  done  at  Cincinnati  can  be  adapted  to  the 
varying  demands  of  al  principal  terminal  cities.  The  flex- 
ible possi])ilities  of  trucks  are  now  clearly  defined  for  indus- 
tries having  transportation  facilities  dependent  upon  rail 
extensions.  Opportunity  at  each  point  are  limited  only  to 
intelligent  installations  following  detail  analysis  to  establish 
the  greatest  terminal  deficiencies  of  a  carrier  to  meet  the 
shipping  demands  of  the  public. 

The  accomplishments  at  Cincinnati  warrant  a  stud}'  of 
the  system  as  applied  to  the  greatest  terminal  problem  in 
the  world.  Xew  York.  At  present  the  railroads  monopolize 
approximately  30  per  cent  of  Manhattan's  piers  for  freight 
stations.  Where  not  individually  owned,  the  rental  value  of 
piers  is  out  of  all  proportion  with  freight  tariff  returns,  ])ut 
a  few  blocks  inland,  realty  enjoys  but  a  fraction  of  bulk- 
head rental  values.  If  inland  joint  stations,  in  say  12  zones, 
were  constructed  on  this  otherwise  comparatively  non-pro- 
ductive realt}-,  the  railroad  piers  could  be  released  for  ship- 
ping and  station  facilities  could  be  attained  by  the  rail- 
roads at  practically  no  cost,  because  of  increased  rentals 
possible  for  warehouses  and  industrial  floors  above  joint 
freight  terminals. 

If  all  roads  contributing  this  terminal  had  transfer  stations 
at  their  rail  bulkheads  or  a  few  blocks  back  from  the  valu- 
able waterfront  of  Jersey  City,  Staten  Island  and  Bronx, 
carload  and  less  than  carload  package  freight  could  be  im- 
mediately transferred  from  cars  to  motor  truck  bodies,  which 


would  \x  designated  for  each  of  these  inland  stations,  and 
the  freight  cars  thereby  released  for  immediate  reloading  of 
outbound  freight.  These  bodies,  when  loaded  on  trucks, 
would  be  routed  over  streets  to  the  nearest  available  Staten 
Island  or  Jersey  slip  for  ferrying  to  the  Manhattan  slip 
nearest  the  inland  station  destination,  and  vice  versa  on  the 
return  movement. 

The  inland  station  investment  is  a  realty  venture  requir- 
ing no  financing  on  the  part  of  the  railroads,  because  assured 
rental  returns  from  upper  stories  will  invite  outside  capital 
to  furnish  the  station  facilities  in  ever  increasing  numbers 
as  fast  as  the  railroads  desire  to  contract  for  the  use  of  such. 
In  short,  the  motor  truck,  reinforced  by  this  system,  offers  an 
ojiportunity  to  convert  present  transportation  losses  into 
jirofits  for  both  carriers  and  shippers,  and  this  opportunity 
does  not  suffer  the  handicap  of  engineering  problems  and 
long  construction  delays. 

It  is  an  immediately  available  asset,  the  adoption  of  which 
is  not  entirely  dependent  on  concerted  action  by  the  rail- 
road.s.  The  initial  installation  at  Cincinnati  has  demon- 
strated the  possibility  of  capitalizing  existing  economic 
terminal  losses  to  the  mutual  Ijenefit  of  all  interests. 


Interstate  Commerce  Commission 

Interprets  Transportation  Act 

THE  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  on  March  1 
issued  the  following  notice  to  carriers  giving  an  inter- 
pretation of  that  section  of  the  'new  transportation  act 
designed  to  continue  in  effect  until  changed  by  proper  author- 
ity the  rates  in  existence  at  the  expiration  of  federal  control: 

Section  208(a)  of  the  transportation  act,  1920,  just  en- 
acted, provides  that  all  rates,  fares  and  charges  and  all 
I  lassifications,  regulations  and  practices  which  in  any  wise 
change,  affect  or  determine  any  part  of  the  aggregate  of  rates, 
fares  or  charges  or  the  value  of  service  rendered,  which  on 
February  29,  1920,  are  in  effect  on  the  lines  of  carriers  sub- 
ject to  the  interstate  commerce  act,  shall  continue  in  force  and 
eft"ect  until  thereafter  changed  by  law,  but  that  prior  to  Sep- 
tember 1,  1920,  no  such  rate,  fare  or  charge  shall  be  reduced, 
and  no  such  classification,  regulation  or  practice  shall  be 
changed  in  such  manner  as  to  reduce  any  such  rate,  fare  or 
charge  unless  such  reduction  or  change  is  approved  by  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  The  prohibition  against 
reduction  of  such  rates,  fares  or  charges,  or  effecting  such 
reduction  by  change  in  classification,  regulation  or  practice 
prior  to  September  1,  1920,  without  approval  of  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  is  mandatory  and  unqualified. 
The  interpretation  or  effect  of  the  provision  for  other  charges 
"pursuant  to  authority  of  law"  is  open  to  interpretation  and 
differences  of  opinion  might  arise  relative  thereto. 

If  the  commission  has  entered  an  order  in  a  formal  case 
effective  on  a  date  subsequent  to  February  29,  1920,  it  is  the 
duty  of  the  defendants  in  that  case  to  comply  with  that  order; 
and  changes  made  and  filed  responsive  to  that  order  will  be 
"pursuant  to  authority  of  law." 

If  a  schedule  has  been  filed  providing  for  a  change  or 
changes  in  interstate  rates,  fares,  charges,  classifications, 
regulations  or  practices,  effective  on  a  date  subsequent  to 
Februar>'  29,  such  changes,  if  not  suspended  by  the  com- 
mission, will  become  effective  "pursuant  to  authority  of  law," 
except  such  as  may  reduce  the  charges  for  the  service  and  as 
to  which  the  commission's  approval  has  not  been  secured. 

If  any  proposed  reductions  which  have  not  been  approved 
by  the  commission  have  been  filed  to  become  effective  subse- 
quent to  February  29,  1920,  the  law  above  referred  to  renders 
them  unlawful.  It  will,  therefore,  be  necessary  to  eliminate 
them  from  the  schedules  or  secure  the  commission's  approval 
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mrior  to  tlu-  I'fU'ctivo  dato.  l^limination  of  them 
sclU'iTule  slioukl  l)i-  effected  by  pronii)!  i.s.suaiicc  of  a 
supplement  to,  or  reissue  of,  the  schedule,  and  this  wherever 
j;x)ssible  shoukl  he  tione  before  the  effective  date  of  the  sched- 
ule. If  it  is  impossible  to  do  this  before  the  schedule  takes 
effect  it  should  be  done  as  promptly  as  possible  thereafter, 
and  in  consideration  of  the  unusual  situation  created  by  the 
law  referred  to  the  restoration  of  the  rate  or  charge  that  was 
in  effect  on  l''el)ruar_\'  2^  should  lie  made  retroactively  effec- 
tive as  of  February  2')  or  as  of  the  effective  date  of  the 
reduction  if  that  date  is  later  than  February  29.  Supple- 
ments to  or  reissues  of  schedules  for  the  purpose  of  so  restor- 
ing the  rates  or  charges  that  were  in  effect  on  Fei>ruary.29 
and  containing  no  other  change  may  be  made  effective  with- 
out notice,  because  they  simply  correct  in  an  orderly  way 
that  which  was  jjroposed  in  accordance  with  the  law  as  it 
existed  when  the  change  was  filed  l)ut  which  has  by  subse- 
quent legislation  been  made  unlawful.  Such  a  supplement 
to  or  reissue  of  a  schedule  must  bear  an  effective  date  which, 
as  before  stated,  may  be  made  retroactive  and  should  bear 

on  its  title  page  a  notation,  "Effective and 

filed  on  less  than  statutory  notice  in  order  to  bring  the  tariff 
into  conformity  with  section  20S  (a)  of  the  transportation 
act,  1920." 

Changes  in  intrastate  rates,  fares,  charges,  classifications, 
regulations  or  practices  filed  with  the  commission  and  not 
effective  on  or  before  February  29  are  not  "pursuant  to 
authority  of  law."  The  jurisdiction  over  intrastate  rates, 
etc.,  passed  to  the  state  regulating  authorities  at  12:01  a.  m. 
March  1,  1920,  with  the  limitation  above  referred  to  that 
such  rates,  etc.,  shall  not  be  reduced  prior  to  September  1, 
1920,  without  the  approval  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission, and  subject  further  to  the  provisions  of  section  13 
of  the  act  to  regulate  commerce  as  amended  by  section  416 
of  the  transportation  act,  1920. 

Changes  in  fares  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  round-trip 
excursion  fares  for  specific  limited  periods  of  time  and  be- 
tween specified  points  are  hereby  approved  if  filed  in  accord- 
ance with  the  provision  of  tariff  circular  ISa. 

Reductions  in  rates,  fares  or  charges  made  for  the  purpose 
of  bringing  them  into  conformity  with  the  requirements  of 
the  fourth  section  of  the  act,  and  filed  on  lawful  notice,  are 
hereby  approved. 

Section  208(a)  of  the  transportation  act,  1920,  prohibits 
the  reduction  of  a  rate  or  charge  prior  to  September  1,  1920, 
unless  such  reduction  is  approved  by  the  commission.  Sec- 
tion 418(5)  of  the  same  bill  places  upon  carriers  the  duty 
of  unloading  live  stock  into  suitable  pens  at  public  stock 
vards  and,  with  certain  exceptions,  en  route,  without  extra 
charge  therefor  to  the  shipper,  consignee  or  owner.  The 
provision  in  section  208(a)  appears  to  be  fundamental  and 
controlling,  but  it  is  clearly  the  duty  of  carriers  to  bring 
their  tariffs  of  charges  applicable  to  shipments  of  live  .stock 
into  conformity  with  the  provisions  of  section  418(5)  at  the 
earliest  possible  date. 

Reductions  in  rates  or  charges  for  the  purpose  and  to  the 
extent  necessary  to  bring  the  tariffs  into  conformity  with 
section  418(5)  are  hereby  approved. 

The  commission  has  also  issued  fourth  section  orders  au- 
thorizing the  carriers  to  continue  until  September  1,  1920, 
all  rates,  fares  and  charges  established  by  the  Railroad 
Administration  which  without  having  been  authorized  by  the 
commission  will  be  in  violation  of  the  fourth  section  of  the 
act  to  regulate  commerce,  provided  that  in  instances  in  which 
applications  for  authority  to  continue  any  of  the  rates  are 
filed  with  the  commission  on  or  before  June  30  the  rates  cov- 
ered by  such  application  may  be  continued  until  they  have 
been  passed  upon  by  the  commission.  Applications  for 
authority  to  continue  the  aforesaid  rates  shall  state  when 
and  in  what  tariffs  thev  were  established,  to  what  extent  they 


are  in  contravention  of  the  fourth  section  and  similar  infor- 
mation. 

This  order  is  said  to  be  necessary,  because  while  the  rail- 
roads were  under  federal  control  certain  rates  were  estab- 
li.shcd  in  contravention  of  the  provisions  of  the  fourth  section 
as  it  is  applicable  to  the  carriers  under  j)rivate  ownership, 
and  the  commission  considers  that  a  reasonable  time  .should 
be  allowed  to  bring  them  into  conformity  with  the  fourth 
.section  or  to  make  ajjplications  to  the  commission  for  relief. 
In  another  order  the  commission  directs  that  rates  in  exist- 
ence prior  to  the  effective  date  of  General  Order  No.  28  of 
the  director  general  of  railroads  which  were  not  in  accord 
with  the  provisions  of  the  fourth  section  but  were  at  that 
time  or  are  now  authorized  by  .specific  orders  of  the  commis- 
sion or  protected  by  applications  not  yet  passed  on,  may  be 
continued  as  increased  by  the  director  general's  order  without 
ob.serving  the  provisions  of  the  amended  fourth  section. 


No  Honey  Until  the  Bees  Go  to  Work 

WG.  Besler,  president  and  general  manager  of  the 
Central  of  New  Jersey,  resumes  charge  of  the  oper- 
•  ation  of  the  road  with  a  greeting  to  officers  and 
employees,  reading  in  substance  as  follows: 

For  the  past  20  years  we  have  lived  and  worked  together, 
shared  our  joys  and  sorrows,  practically  as  one  family.  Mere 
money  paid  in  compensation  for  a  day's  service  rendered  is 
not,  indeed,  all  that  is  to  be  desired  in  connection  with  one's 
employment.  The  happiness  that  comes  with  the  knowledge 
of  permanency  in  the  matter  of  position,  of  stability  and 
regularity  of  employment,  and  upon  which  may  be  based  a 
confidence  and  dependence  in  one's  ability  to  meet  the  neces- 
sary family  expenditures,  as  well  as  the  practice  of  thrift,  is 
of  equal  or  greater  importance.  And  even  above  these  are  the 
elements  of  existence  which  make  life  worth  while  living;  a 
spirit  of  confidence  and  co-operation,  of  mutual  respect  and 
sympathy  between  employer  and  employee,  a  realization  by 
the  employee  of  the  interest  of  the  employer,  and  the  real  joy. 
which  comes  to  every  rightly  constituted  person,  of  work  well 
perform.ed. 

These  relationships  between  employer  and  employee  are  of 
really  greater  concern  in  our  every-day  life  than  the  measure 
of  dollars  and  cents  in  our  pockets.  The  practice  of  them  is 
an  assurance  and  guarantee  of  "a  fair  day's  pay  for  a  fair 
day's  work,"  and  a  square  deal. 

The  spirit  of  unrest  is  with  us.  The  situation  as  I  see  it  is 
like  a  swarm  of  Ijces  that  has  left  its  hive  and  is  buzzing 
around  without  apparent  order  or  accomplishment  until  it  is 
finally  gathered  once  more  into  its  hive,  where  each  bee 
knows  its  individual  place,  and  instinctively  it  starts  to  work 
in  orderly  and  constructive  fashion  in  the  matter  of  produc- 
tion— sufficient  for  its  own  needs  and  a  surplus  for  the  use 
and  enjoyment  of  mankind.  There  are  drones  among  the 
bees,  but  the  workers  drive  them  forth  and  sting  them  to 
death. 

There  is  no  honey  until  the  bees  go  to  work! 

As  your  president  and  general  manager,  and  as  the  head 
of  this  great  family,  I  call  upon  each  and  every  member 
thereof  to  assume  his  or  her  place  in  the  organization,  with 
the  certain  knowledge  that  }'Our  interests  and  welfare  shall 
be  scrupulously  safeguarded  and  your  efforts  justly  rewarded, 
and  I  call  upon"  you  from  past  experience  to  bear  witness  to 
the  mutually  beneficial  results  that  have  accrued  during  the 
many  years  of  our  association. 

With  this  assurance,  let  us  dismiss  unrest  and  its  accom- 
panying confusion,  and  once  more  come  together  and  recreate 
that  esprit  de  corps  which  has  always  been  so  characteristic 
of  the  service  of  the  Central  Railroad. of  New  Jersey. 


J 


Railroad  Adminislration   Staff  at  Farewell  Dinner.  New  Ebbitt  Hotel.    Washington.  D.  C,  February  25,   1920. 


Director  General  Hines  Reports  to  President 

Government's  Loss  of  $854,000,000  Attributed  to  Policy 
of  Not  Increasing  Rates 

WALKER  D.  HiNES  Oil  February  28  submitted  a  report  disappeared  in  the  last  four  months  of  the  year,  and  by  Janu- 
of  his  administration  as  director  general  of  railroads  ary  1,  1920,  practically  all  of  four  million  men  called  to  the 
from  hi<;  appointment,  as  successor  to  W.  G.  McAdoo,  colors  to  serve  in  the  world  war  had  been  released  from  ser- 
on  January  11,  1919,  until  the  expiration  of  federal  operation  vice  and  returned  to  their  homes,  but  the  passent^er  travel  con- 
on  Februan'  29,  1920.  Following  is  an  abstract  of  the  report:  tinued  in  unprecedented  volume.  There  have  been  virtually 
The  federal  control  of  the  railroads  has  been,  in  point  of  no  additions  to  the  passenger  or  sleeping  car  equipment  in  the 
the  magnitude  and  scope  of  the  industry  involved,  probabl)  last  two  years,  so  that  the  trains  were  frequently  more  crowded 
the  greates^t  transfer  from  private  management  to  public  man  and  less  comfortable  than  if  the  volume  of  traffic  had  had  a 
agement  that  has  ever  taken  place.  It  therefore  seems  tu  more  normal  relation  to  the  amount  of  equipment 
deserve  a  detailed  statement  of  what  has  been  done  as  it  affects  Earnest  efforts  were  made  to  reduce  the  proportion  of 
the  public  service,  labor,  the  owners  of  the  railroads  and  thi  delayed  trains,  and  despite  the  fact  that  heavier  trains  had  to 
financial  results;  as  to  the  conditions  which  will  exist  upon  be  hauled  in  order  to  accommodate  the  travel  the  records  indi- 
the  return  of  the  properties  to  private  management,  and  as  to  cute  that  on  the  average  the  percentage  of  trains  on  time  and 
the  features  of  unified  control,  which  ought  to  continue,  even  making  up  time  was  as  good  as  in  the  past  when  travel  was 
under  private  control.  more  normal,  and  as  to  numerous  important  lines  was  consid- 

This  report  necessarily  refers  to  a  considerable  extent  to  erably  better, 
policies  estalilished  by  my  predecessor.     Many  of  the  addi-  During  the  war  numerous  passenger  trains  were  removed 

tional  steps  taken  during  1919  were  then  taken  because  the  largely  because  of  the  necessity  for  making  passenger  train 

radical  change  in  conditions  brought  about  by  the  armistice  equipment  available  for  the  movement  of  troops,  but  promptly 

called  for  ch;inges  in  method  which  would  have  Ijeen  inadmis-  on  the  signing  of  the  armistice,  and  throughout  the  vear  1919 

sible  during  the  period  of  hostilities.  much  of  the  passenger  service  so  curtailed  has  been  re-estab- 
lished.    Some  passenger  trains  were  reinstated,  even  though 

The  Public  Service  it  was  reasonably  certain  that  they  would  be  operated  at  a  loss, 

p  „       .  for  the  reason  it  was  clear  the  existing  service  did  not  reach 

Fassenger  Service  the  minimum  to  which  the  public  was  reasonably  entitled.    In 

The  passenger  service  performed  in  1919  exceeded  all  for-  the  western  part  of  the  country  passenger  train  mileage  added 

mer  records.  The  number  of  passengers  carried  one  mile  on  has  been  in  excess  of  the  passenger  train  mileage  canceled 

Class  I  railroads  (operating  approximately  230,000  miles  of  during  the  war.     In  addition,  some  of  the  limited  trains  have 

read)  for  the  past  five  years  compared  with  1919  was  as  fol-  '-'.e'-'"  restored  to  their  former  schedules,  a  number  of  observa- 

lows:  tion  cars  which  were  canceled  during  the  war  put  back  into 

Year  ended  June  3i):  servicc  and  some  new  sleeping-car  lines  inaugurated.     A  con- 

1914. . . ; 34,496,782,289  stant  and  successful  effort  has  also  been  made  to  improve  con- 

Caiendir'year:' 31,789,928,187  nections  between  passenger  trains  at  interior  junctions. 

}^}^ ^,1'^J?'?^^'^?^  Early  in  the  year  the  war  plan  of  table  d'hote  meals  in  the 

A^i' 39,361,369,062  j*     •  i*  •  i  i  , 

1918 42,498,248,256  dining  cars  was  discontinued  and  a  la  carte  service  was  re- 

1919  (partly  estimated) 46,200.000,000  established  in  Tcsponse  to  urgent  popular  demand.    The  a  la 

During  the  first  eight  months  of  the  year  an  important  part  carte  service  reduced  the  number  of  passengers  who  could  be 

of  the  passenger  transportation  was  the  movement  of  troops  served  per  hour,  and  this  fact,  together  with  the  enormous 

in  process  of  demobilization.    The  troop  movement  had  largely  increase  in  travel  without  any  increase  in  the  number  of  dining 
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_  *t  i-.\ii-«lingl.v  difficult  to  nioct  the  demands.     But 

tlic  |K-r.-i.>itiiit  iffort  lias  l)irn  to  give  tlie  best  dining-car  ser- 
vice luissilile  under  tlie  conditions.  In  recent  months  the  num- 
ber of  complaints  as  to  this  service  has  been  reduced  to  a 
minimum.  It  was  also  the  policy  to  maintain  moderate  din- 
ing-car prices,  and  it  is  believed  that  this  policy  was  success- 
ful in  comparison  with  hotel  and  restaurant  prices  generally. 

Freight  Service 

The  year  1919  pre>enteil  unprecedented  fluctuations  in  the 
demand  for  freight  ser\-ice.  At  the  beginning  of  the  year  the 
relapse  in  industrial  activity  following  the  armistice  had  fully 
set  in,  and  for  the  first  si.x  months  the  slump  in  freight  busi- 
ness was  most  pronounced.  During  February,  1919,  the  aver- 
age daily  surplus  of  freight  cars  was  451,026,  the  highest 
number  on  record.  The  demand  for  coal  in  the  first  six 
months  was  extraordinar)-  small,  due  to  the  large  stocks  on 
hand  at  the  signing  of  the  armistice  and  to  the  subsequent 
slowing  down  of  industr}-.  The  average  daily  surplus  of 
coal  cars  in  February,  1919,  was  181,755,  and  increased  in 
March  to  183,993,  which  was  the  largest  number  of  surplus 
coal  cars  on  record,  with  one  exception.  Building  activit}-, 
including  road  building,  had  been  almost  suspended  during 
the  war  "and  had  not  been  substantially  resumed  with  a  con- 
sequent low  demand  for  lumber,  structural  steel,  cement, 
crushed  rock  and  other  building  materials.  Export  business 
was  also  extremely  low. 

By  July  and  August  all  these  arrested  activities  began  to 
reassert  themselves  and  all  the  more  intensely  by  reason  of 
the  period  of  inactivity.  The  less  than  carload  movement  of 
merchandise  had  been  steadily  mounting  in  response  to  the 
enormous  retail  demand,  and  became  an  exceedingly  difficult 
factor  in  the  car  supply.  Practically  at  the  same  time  the 
crops  began  to  move.  The  demand  for  every  sort  of  equip- 
ment for  virtually  every  form  of  traffic  became  insistent. 

In  August  the  situation  throughout  the  country  was  greatly 
complicated  by  a  series  of  unauthorized  strikes  on  the  part 
of  about  200,000  shopmen  and  enginehouse  laborers,  with 
the  result  that  for  over  two  weeks  the  maintenance  of  equip- 
ment and  also  the  handling  of  engines  and  consequently  the 
movement  of  train?  was  seriously  interfered  with,  and  on 
some  roads  freight  traffic  was  almost  suspended. 

Bv  October  the  momentum  of  business  re\-ival  had  gained 
still  further  headway,  and  the  demand  for  the  immediate 
furnishing  of  an  abnormal  quantity  of  transportation  had 
become  even  more  insistent.  The  coal  strike  then  came  in 
prospect,  and  by  the  middle  of  October  the  railroads  on  that 
account  had  to  begin  gi\nng  preference  to  coal  movement. 

Beginning  with  November,  the  railroads  had  to  interfere 
still  further  with  the  handling  of  the  tremendous  general 
business  in  order  to  haul  coal  from  the  40  per  cent  of  the 
mining  capacity  which  still  remained  in  operation  to  prac- 
tically all  the  rest  of  the  countn.-.  The  railroads  thus  had 
to  move  coal  for  hauls  of  500  to  1.000  and  1.500  mile;  to. 
meet  the  emergency  demands  which  normally  were  supplied 
by  hauls  of  100  to  200  miles,  or  frequently  less.  Other  traffic 
had  to  be  discontinued  to  whatever  extent  was  necessary  to 
handle  the  emergency  coal  movement.  Railroad  operation 
was  seriouslv  hampered  because  to  a  large  extent  the  rail- 
roads had  to  use  sorts  of  coal  to  which  the  engines  were  not 
adapted  fvnd  with  which  the  firemen  were  not  acquainted. 

This  coal  strike,  the  first  nation-wide  strike  of  bituminous 
miners  that  had  ever  been  experienced,  was  perhaps  the  most 
destructive  episode  in  the  industrial  history  of  the  countr}-, 
and  it  will  probably  never  be  possible  to  approximate  the 
needless  loss  to  which  the  country  was  subjected. 

On  Sunday,  November  9.  a  storm  of  extraordinary  inten- 
sity struck  the  Northwest,  with  a  50-mile  wind  blowing  and 
a  hea%-y'  snowfall.  Early  in  November  the  weather  became 
extremely  cold  in  the  Central  West,  the  temperature  in  some 


instances  falling  to  .16  degrees  Im?1ow  zero.  This  extraordi- 
nary winter  weather  at  this  early  date  in  the  midst  of  the 
difficultio  of  the  coal  strike  almo.<t  tied  up  for  several  days 
the  principal  trunk  lines  Ijetween  jKjints  on  and  west  of  the 
Missouri  river  and  Chicago.  About  the  same  time  bad 
weather  began  to  manifest  itself  in  the  Soutluvest,  being 
marked  by  excessive  rains  and  washouts  on  the  railroads. 
During  the  last  week  in  November  extremely  heavy  rains 
began  in  Ohio  and  Indiana,  and  rains  resulted  in  high  water 
and  landslides  in  Kentucky  and  Tennessee.  About  the 
middle  of  Decemljer  unusually  hea\'y  rainstorms  caused  nu- 
merous washouts  in  the  Southern  and  Pocahontas  region, 
and  the  blizzard  weather  also  continued  throughout  the 
Nortliwest.  During  December  low  temperatures  prevailed 
throughout  most  of  the  Eastern  region,  zero  weather  regis- 
tering around  Cleveland,  and  the  temperature  falling  below 
zero  in  the  Chicago  district.  In  December  also  there  was 
exceptionally  severe  weather  along  the  Great  Lakes  and  in 
the  central  states.  In  January,  1920.  the  severe  weather 
continued  in  the  Eastern  region  and  became  manifest  in  the 
Allegheny  region,  and  heavy  rains,  snow  and  sleet  storms 
were  marked  throughout  the  Southwest  region.  During  the 
third  week  in  January  New  York  harbor  was  reported 
blocked  with  ice,  and  extremely  low  temperatures  prevailed 
throughout  the  Eastern  and  .Allegheny  regions.  Early  in 
February,  1920,  there  were  severe  storms  along  the 
entire  North  Atlantic  coast,  seriously  interfering  with  the 
shipping  operations  at  Hampton  Roads.  New  York  harlxw 
and  in  New  England.  Throughout  New  England  and  at 
some  points,  on  the  Great  Lakes,  including  Buffalo,  these 
February  storms  were  the  most  severe  on  record.  These 
unusually  unfavorable  weather  conflitions  seriously  inter- 
fered with  railroad  operations. 

In  such  conditions  the  railroads  had  to  begin,  at  the  end 
of  the  coal  strike,  to  relocate  the  coal  equipment,  which  had 
become  widely  scattered,  a  great  deal  of  eastern  equipment 
being  west  of  Chicago  and  the  Mississippi  river  and  loaded 
with  coal  frozen  in  the  cars,  and  again  endeavor  to  the 
best  of  their  ability  to  meet  the  demands  of  geoeral  business 
w:hich  had  become  more  insistent  than  ever  by  reason  of  the 
conditions  referred  to. 

The  railroads  in  October,  1919,  performed  a  greater  vol- 
ume of  transportation  service  than  in  October,  1918.  1917 
or  1916.  In  October,  1918,  the  situation  was  aided  by  the 
war  spirit,  by  the  resulting  heavier  loading  of  equipment, 
by  the  zoning  of  coal  distribution  and  by  compulsor}-  pools 
of  coal  tonnage  at  tidewater  and  the  lower  lake  ports,  which 
war  measures  greatly  increased  the  efficiency  of  coal  cars. 
The  freight  movement,  measured  in  ton-miles  per  mile  of 
road  per  dav  for  the  months  of  September  and  October  in 
1916.  1917, 'l918  and  1919,  was  as  follows: 


1916  191/ 

September     5,166  5.-1/ 

October      5.148  5.3S5 


1918  1919 

.=  .r.M  5.6:!5 

5.584  5.651 


The  freight  service  performed  in  October,  1919.  was  mate- 
rially in  excess  of  that  performed  in  October.  1917.  The 
average  car  shortage  during  the  month  of  October.  1919, 
was  59.510  cars,  as  compared  with  an  average  car  shortage 
of  141.456  cars  during  the  month  of  October,  1917. 

In  September  it  became  apparent  that  the  greatly  delayed 
purchasing  of  coal,  combined  with  interruptions  to  coal 
transportation  on  account  of  the  .\ugu5t  strikes,  made  it 
advisable  to  set  a  minimimi  of  11.000.000  tons  of  bituminous 
coal  per  w-eek  as  the  amount  to  be  moved  during  the  remain- 
der of  the  year.  This  mark  was  consistently  exceeded  even- 
week  until  the  strike  on  November  1.  The  record  for  the 
entire  histon*  of  the  country  was  reached  in  the  week  of 
October  25.  1919.  when  13.200.000  tons  were  transported. 
In  the  month  of  October.  1919,  the  movement  approximated 
56,243,000  tons,  as  compared  with  51.000.000  tons  in  the 
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war  month  of  October,  1918,  and  45,000,000  tons  in  Octo- 
ber, 1917.  The  next  highest  movement  was  in  the  war  month 
of  August,  1918,  when  55,114,000  tons  were  moved. 

Ton-miles  per  mile  of  road  per  day  by  monthly  averages 
are  here  given  for  the  only,  entire  years  for  which  they  are 
available : 

]<J19  1918  1917 

January     4,275  3,87S  4,770 

J'ebruary     4,002  4,591  4,511 

March      4,059  5,273  5,192 

April     4,124  5,471  5,257 

May 4,524  5,226  5,617 

Tune 4.615  5,423  5.694 

July    4.878  5,487  5,441 

August     5.075  5.691  5,351 

September     5,625  5,731  5,217 

October     5,651  5,584  5,385 

November     4.711  5.155  5.298 

December     4.688  5,184  5,12,1 

The  average  trainload,  carload  and  percentage  of  loaded 
to  total  car-miles  during  the  three  years  1919,  1918  and  1917 
were  as  follows: 

1919  1918  1917 

Average  trainload  in  tons  of  revenue  and  non- 
revenue   freight    688  681  653 

Average  carload  in  tons  of  revenue  and  non-revenue 

freight     27.8  29.2         27.0 

Per  cent   of   loaded   to  total   car   miles 68.7  67.8         70.2 

The  ability  of  the  Railroad  Administration  to  perform  so 
large  a  public  service  in  the  transportation  of  freight  in  the 
busy  months  of  1919,  in  spite  of  the  extraordinary  difficul- 
ties, was  due  to  its  ability  to  unify  the  control  of  locomo- 
tives and  cars  and  to  avoid  congestion  in  terminals  and  on 
railroads  by  diverting  freight  and  by  pursuing  a  policy  in 
the  common  interest  in  the  matter  of  embargoing  freight  in 
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tune  to  prevent  congestion  and  in  the  matter  of  establishing 
and  enforcing  the  permit  system  as  to  traffic  requiring  that 
method. 

The  conditions  under  which  traffic  must  be  handled  in  the 
autumn  months  tend  to  cause  congestion  in  the  large  ter- 
minals, especially  at  the  North  Atlantic  seaboard  and  extend- 
ing west  as  far  as  Chicago  and  St.  Louis.  At  times  prior  to 
federal  control  this  congestion  was  so  serious  that  much 
traffic  destined  for  the  East  had  to  be  held  on  tracks  west 
of  Chicago  and  St.  Louis.  The  unified  control,  the  power 
to  divert  freight  and  particularly  the  use  of  the  permit  sys- 


tem made  it  practicable  to  eliminate  nearly  all  of  this  con- 
gestion during  the  fall  months  both  in  1918  and  1919.. 

As  indicating  what  was  accomplished  in  unified  control 
of  terminals  the  Chicago  terminal  district,  embracing  ap- 
proximately 2,500  square  miles  and  served  by  32  railroads 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  six  regional  directors,  was  placed 
under  the  immediate  supervision  of  one  regional  director, 
and  the  results  were  a  marked  example  of  successful  ter- 
minal unification.  In  the  larger  terminals  terminal  mana- 
gers were  appointed,  with  jurisdiction  over  the  facilities  of 
all  lines. 

The  Railroad  Administration  established  a  Refrigerator 
Car  Department,  with  headquarters  at  Chicago,  through 
which  a  unified  control  was  maintained  of  all  refrigerator 
cars  controlled  by  the  railroads  and  a  close  co-ordination 
was  obtained  with  the  privately  owned  refrigerator  cars,  with 
the  result  that  an  extraordinarily  large  volume  of  perishable 
traffic  was  moved,  although  there  had  been  no  increase  in 
refrigerator  car  equipment  for  several  years.  One  of  the 
most  pressing  needs  of  the  countrj'  is  the  construction  of  a 
large  additional  number  of  refrigerator  cars. 

A  like  policy  was  pursued  in  the  control  of  tank  cars,  and 
a  correspondingly  successful  result  was  obtained. 

Earnest  consideration  has  been  given  through  1919  to  the 
speeding  up  of  the  movement  of  freight  in  the  terminals.  It 
is  believed  that  the  greatest  opportunity  for  increasing  the 
efficiency  of  the  cars  lies  in  the  avoidance  of  terminal  delays. 
Special  terminal  committees  were  appointed  at  73  of  the 
larger  terminals,  with  instructions  to  make  a  careful  study 
of  the  situation  at  these  terminals  and  to  do  evers'thing  prac- 
ticable to  improve  the  movement  of  freight  in  and  through 
them.  The  result  of  the  work  of  these  committees  has  been 
highly  satisfactory. 

One  of  the  greatest  losses  in  railroad  efficiency  is  the 
insufficient  loading  of  freight  cars.  During  the  war  the 
Food  Administration's  rules  and  regulations  required  grain 
and  other  foodstuffs  to  be  moved  in  the  maximum  carload 
units,  and  heavy  car  loading  was  greatly  promoted  thereby. 
In  addition,  the  spirit  of  patriotism  was  invoked  in  all  lines 
of  business  to  aid  transportation  by  heavy  loading.  These 
influences  were  largely  lacking  in  1919,  and  the  loading  was 
by  no  means  as  good,  and  the  ability  to  perform  the  trans- 
portation service  was  correspondingly  reduced.  Continuous 
efforts  have  been  made  throughout  the  year,  however,  to 
counteract  these  conditions  and  maintain  the  heavy  car-load- 
ing of  the  war  period.  For  example,  in  October,  1919,  the 
tariff  minimum  weights  on  grain  and  grain  products  were 
increased  to  the  trade  units  formerly  effective  under  Food 
Administration  rules,  and  this  has  resulted  in  improvement 
on  that  particular  traffic.  Important  -progress  has  been  made 
toward  securing  a  heavier  loading  of  tobacco  by  obtaining 
the  co-operation  of  the  Tobacco  Association  looking  to  a 
standard  tobacco  hogshead  46  by  48  inches,  which  will  admit 
of  double-deck  loading,  where  the  former  standard  hogshead 
admitted  only  a  floor-space  loading.  By  efforts  of  the  Rail- 
road Administration  and  co-operation  of  shippers,  the  loading 
of  paper  from  the  largest  shipping  territory  in  the  United  States 
has  been  substantially  increased,  i.  e.,  from  40,000  pounds 
to  55,000  pounds  per  car;  improvement  has  also  been  made 
in  the  loading  of  automobiles,  trucks  and  trailers,  and  also 
in  the  loading  of  watermelons  as  well  as  steel  products,  fruits, 
lumber  and  other  commodities.  There  are  great  opportuni- 
ties and  great  need  for  additional  improvement  in  these 
matters. 

Handling  of  Claims  for  Overcharge  and  for  Loss  and 
Damage 

The  director  general  has  felt  that  one  highly  important 
service  to  be  rendered  to  the  public  was  to  secure  substantial 
improvement  in  the  prevention  of  overcharge  and  loss  and 
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damage  ihuiiis  ami  tin-  proiiijit  and  fair  dispo.sition  of  sudi 
claims.  Early  in  1919,  llu-  rrlicf  from  the  .-^tre.ss  of  war 
conditions  making  the  t^icp  then  practicable,  a  committee 
under  the  chairman.-^liii)  of  tlie  director  of  the  Division  of 
Pul)lic  Service  was  appointed  to  deal  with  this  matter.  The 
regional  directors  who  took  an  active  interest  in  tin-  subject. 
The  re.sults  of  the  efforts  thus  made  have  l)een  most  grati- 
fying. The  total  number  of  loss  and  damage  claims  on 
hand  unsettled  was  reduced  from  888,197  on  March  1  to 
465,722  on  November  1,  being  a  reduction  of  48  per  cent. 
The  number  of  loss  and  damage  claims  on  hand  unsettled 
over  four  months  fell  from  366,476  on  .April  1  to  148,683 
on  Noveml)er  1 ,  a  reduction  of  59  per  cent.  The  number  of 
unsettled  overch;.rge  claims  more  than  90  da>s  old  fell  from 
72,043  on  Januan,'  31  to  11,102  on  September  30,  a  recku- 
tion  of  85  per  cent. 

Relations  with  the  Public 

It  has  been  the  policy  of  the  Railroad  Administration  to 
obtain,  and  as  far  as  reasonably  practicable  comply,  with 
the  views  of  the  public  in  the  matters  of  rates  and  service. 
To  this  end,  at  the  beginning  of  the  Railroad  .Administra- 
tion this  aspect  of  the  sul)ject  was  put  in  charge  of  the 
Division  of  Public  Service  and  Accounts.  In  January,  1919. 
it  was  deemed  advisable  to  create  a  separate  division  devotee 
exclusively  to  this  work,  and  tlie  Division  of  Public  Service 
was  created.  It  has  endeavored  to  keep  in  the  closest  prac- 
ticable touch  with  the  state  railroad  commissions,  shipping 
organizations  and  individual  shippers  and  producers,  arid 
ha^  co-operated  with  the  divisions  of  operation  and  of  traffic. 

Earlv  in  1919,  with  a  view  to  securing  the  closest  co-opera- 
tion with  the  state  railroad  commissions,  the  director  gen- 
eral and  the  director  of  the  Division  of  Public  Service  held 
a  conference  with  a  large  committee  of  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Railwav  and  Public  Utility  Commissioners,  and 
invited,  and  were  fortunate  enough  to  secure,  the  cordial 
co-operation  of  the  state  commissioners  generally. 

Another  policv  estaljli.^ed  during  1918  was  to  have  a 
minoritv  representation  of  shippers  upon  the  33  freight  traffic 
committees  estabhshed  by  the  Railroad  Administration  to 
handle  rate  problems.  Early  in  1919  this  minority  repres- 
entation of  shippers  was  increased  to  an  equal  representation 
with  that  of  the  railroad  managements.  The  result  of  this 
policv  has  been  exceedingly  satisfactory,  and  it  is  earnestly 
hoped  that  for  the  future  the  public  will  thus  be  given  an 
opportunity  to  participate  at  the  outset  in  the  consideration 
of  these  rate  problems. 

Another  instance  of  this  same  policy  has  been  to  put  a 
representative  of  the  shipping  public  upon  each  of  the  73 
terminal  committees  created  by  the  Railroad  Administration, 
so  that  in  studying  the  practices  and  conditions  in  each  ter- 
minal as  to  the  handling  of  equipment  the  Railroad  Admin- 
istration could  have  the  point  of  view  and  active  assistance 
of  the  .shippers  as  well  as  of  the  railroad  operating  officials. 
Here  also  (as  is  true  in  practically  every  human  activity) 
the  increased  opportunity  for  a  common  understanding  has 
been  productive  of  favorable  results. 

The  Public  Aspect  of  Rate  Matters 

In  June,  1918,  general  increases  were  made  in  freight  and 
passenger  rates,  averaging  about  18  per  cent  as  to  passenger 
fares,  excluding  the  extra  charge  in  Pullman  cars  which 
was  discontinued  in  December,  1918,  and  about  28  per  cent 
as  to  freight  rates. 

The  average  rate  per  passenger-mile,  as  reported  by  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  for  Class  I  roads  for  the 
year  ended  June  30,  1914,  was  1.976  cents,  and  it  is  esti- 
mated that  the  average  rate  per  passenger-mile  for  the  year 
1919  was  2.538  cents,  an  increase  of  28.4  per  cent  over  1914. 

The  average  rate  per  ton-mile,  as  reported  by  the  Interstate 


Comiiurc  (•  Coiiiinission  for  ("la.ss  I  roaiN  for  thf  year  ended 
June  30,  1914,  was  0.723  cents,  and  it  is  estimated  that  the 
average  rate  per  ton-mile  for  tlie  calendar  year  1919  was 
0.972  cents,  which  compari.son  indicates  that  the  result  of 
all  the  increases  made  in  freight  rates  between  1914  and 
1919  averaged  for  the  country  as  a  whole  an  increase  of 
.^.4  per  cent.  It  is  a[)preciated  that  this  com])arison  is  not 
conclusive,  because  it  would  be  affected  by  any  changes  in 
the  character  of  the  traffic  or  the  length  of  haul,  but  no 
other  data  are  available  for  a  general  comparison,  and  it  is 
believed  to  be  fairly  suggestive  of  the  extent  of  the  increase 
in  all  freight  rates  on  the  average  since  the  beginning  of  the 
war  in  1914. 

During  1919  every  effort  was  made  by  the  directors  of 
traftic  and  public  service  to  eliminate  delays  in  the  procedure 
of  the  freight  traffic  committees.  As  a  result  there  has  been 
a  .substantial  reduction  in  the  length  of  time  intervening 
between  the  date  of  docketing  the  request  for  a  rate  change 
and  the  issue  of  the  freight  rate  authority.  Analysis  of  thf 
freight  rate  authorities  is.sued  during  July  to  November 
inclusive,  1919,  shows  that  the  average  length  of  time  bo 
tween  the  date  of  docketing  the  request  and  the  issue  of  thi 
freight  rate  authority  has  been  two  months  or  less  in  71  per 
cent  of  the  cases,  between  two  and  three  months  in  14  per 
cent  of  the  cases,  with  somewhat  longer  time  as  to  the  remain- 
ing 15  per  cent;  only  6  per  cent,  however,  being  in  excess  of 
five  months. 

It  has  been  the  policy  of  the  Railroad  Administration  to 
have  these  matters  considered  both  by  the  Division  of  Public  ■ 
Service  and  the  Division  of  Traffic. 

The  Railroad  Administration  has  sought  the  advice  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  with  reference  to  proposed 
changes  in  rates  and  fares  of  substantial  importance  and  has 
also  sought  the  advice  of  the  state  railroad  commissioners  in 
a  large  number  of  cases  of  proposed  rate  adjustments  of  sub- 
stantial local  importance  since  February  20,  1919. 

Control  of  Coal  Distribution 

The  Railroad  Administration  was  suddenly  called  upon 
to  render  an  important  and  difficult  public  service  growing 
out  of  the  coal  strike.  This  was  the  service  of  carrying  out 
the  distribution  of  coal  under  a  delegation  of  power  from 
the  fuel  administrator.  It  was  necessan'  to  protect  the  public 
against  exorbitant  prices  by  the  restoration  of  the  government 
maximum  prices  for  coal,  and  it  was  also  necessary  to  dis- 
tribute the  limited  amount  of  coal  available  to  those  con- 
sumers and  industries  whose  needs  were  most  urgent  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  general  public  interest.  The  Fuel 
.Administration  had  disbanded  its  organization,  and  there-  | 
fore  had  no  machinery  w'ith  which  to  carry  out  this  difficult  } 
work  of  di.stribution.  The  Railroad  Administration  had  an 
organization  throughout  the  country  and  also  had  physical 
possession  of  all  coal  in  transit.  Hence  there  was  devolved 
upon  the  Railroad  Administration  the  work  of  making  this 
distribution.  Coal  committees  were  organized  and  ready  to 
function  on  November  1,  1919.  Throughout  the  strike  period 
and  the  subsequent  period  of  coal  scarcity  (continuing  in 
some  ])arts  of  the  country  up  to  the  present  time),  these  coal 
committees  have  handled  the  coal  distribution  when  there 
was  not  enough  for  all  con.sumers.  The  coal  strike  came  so 
suddenly  and  the  needs  for  diversion  of  coal  to  users  other 
than  the  consignees  were  so  imperative  that  the  emergency 
had  to  be  met  by  making  the  necessary  allocations,  and  sub- 
sequent arrangements  had  to  be  made  for  payment  of  the 
coal.  In  various  instances  substantial  delays  in  payment 
aro.se,  which  caused  inconvenience  to  coal  operators  and 
dealers.  The  constant  effort,  however,  has  been  to  clear  up 
these  problems  and  deal  with  them  as  expeditiously  as  prac- 
ticable. The  coal  committees  of  the  Railroad  Administra- 
tion, with  the  hearty  co-operation  of  the  Fuel  .Administration, 
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the  United  States  Shipping  Board  and  the  other  divisions  of 
the  Railroad  Administration  performed  an  indispensable 
and  highly  valuable  public  service  in  this  critical  period. 

Relations  with  Labor 

The  director  general  has  felt  a  keen  sense  of  responsibility 
to  railroad  employees.  He  has  felt  that  the  employee  is 
entitled  to  be  safeguarded  from  favoritism  and  arbitrary 
action  in  the  matter  of  discipline  and  working  conditions 
and  to  have  a  reasonable  wage.  He  believes  that  those  who 
do  not  earn  their  living  by  their  daily  labor  generally  fail 
to  appreciate  adequately  the  importance  which  the  laboring 
man  justly  attaches  to  protection  from  favoritism  and  arbi- 
trary action,  so  that  he  may  reasonably  be  assured  a  self- 
respecting  career  in  the  work  in  which  his  lot  has  fallen. 
The  rights  of  propert}'  seem  to  be  susceptible  of  much  more 
clear-cut  definition  and  protection  than  the  rights  of  labor, 
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and  yet  the  former,  though  highly  important,  certainly  can- 
not exceed  the  importance  of  the  latter. 

The  policy  of  the  Railroad  Administration  has  been  to 
secure  the  participation  of  the  representatives  of  labor  in 
matters  affecting  its  interests,  and  to  endeavor  to  act  with 
justice  toward  labor  and  with  appreciation  of  the  perfectly 
natural  and  proper  point  of  view  of  labor. 

One  of  the  early  steps  taken,  and  an  exceedingly  impor- 
tant step,  was  the  creation  of  certain  bipartisan  boards  of 
adjustment  to  deal  with  grievances  of  employees  which  could 
not  be  settled  on  the  railroads  between  the  local  managements 
and  the  representatives  of  the  employees.  The  principle  of 
collective  bargaining  was  frankly  recognized  in  the  creation 
of  these  boards,  because  they  were  created  by  agreement  be- 
tween the  representatives  of  the  railroad  labor  organizations 
on  the  one  hand  and  the  regional  directors  of  the  United 
States  Railroad   Administration   on   the   other   hand.      The 


work  of  these  boards  of  adjustment  has  been  eminently  sat- 
isfactory. Each  has  been  composed  of  an  equal  number  of 
expert  representatives  of  the  management  and  expert  repre- 
sentatives of  the  employees.  With  a  full  practical  knowl- 
edge of  the  problems,  the  members  have  approached  their 
work  with  the  desire  to  do  justice  and  with  the  recognition 
of  the  importance  of  reaching  an  agreement.  The  result  is 
that  in  the  several  thousand  cases  which  have  come  before 
the  three  boards  which  have  been  created  there  has  been  an 
agreement  in  practically  every  case. 

Various  orders  of  the  director  general  have  established 
reasonable  rules  and  working  conditions,  which  were  appli- 
cable in  the  very  numerous  cases  where  no  rules  and  working 
conditions  had  been  established  prior  to  federal  control,  and 
in  some  cases  the  rules  and  working  conditions  e.stablished 
by  the  director  general  have,  by  agreement,  become  a  sub- 
stitute for  those  which  prevailed  by  agreement  prior  to  fed- 
eral control. 

As  a  result  of  these  defined  working  conditions  and  these 
boards  of  adjustment,  the  employees  generally  have  felt  that 
they  were  much  better  protected  than  formerly  against  ar- 
bitrary action. 

Naturally  such  a  system  requires  time  for  it  to  be  fully  un- 
derstood^and  successfully  carried  out  by  the  vast  number 
of  local  officials  who  are  responsible  for  discipline  and  by 
the  local  labor  representatives  who  with  the  local  officials 
deal  with  grievances.  Inevitably  at  first  the  new  system  had 
the  effect  in  many  instances  of  raising  a  question  as  to  the 
authority  of  the  local  officials  and  caused  some  discourage- 
ment on  the  part  of  some  of  them  and  some  misconception 
of  the  situation  on  the  part  of  some  employees.  Neverthe- 
less, the  system  has  fully  justified  itself,  and  it  is  only  a 
question  of  time  and  mutual  understanding  when  local  in- 
cidents of  a  discouraging  character  will  disappear. 

It  is  an  interesting  commentary  that  on  some  of  the  larg- 
est railroads  in  the  country,  with  the  strongest  and  most  ef- 
fective managements,  not  a  single  case  has  come  to  one  or 
more  of  these  boards  of  adjustment.  The  local  managements 
have  dealt  with  the  classes  of  employees  represented  on  such 
board  or  boards  so  reasonably  as  to  obviate  the  necessity  for 
appealing  thereto  any  grievances  at  all,  and  the  committees 
representing  the  employees  have  adopted  a  reasonable  attitude 
and  avoided  appeals  to  the  boards  of  adjustment.  Eventu- 
ally this  same  successful  treatment  should  be  manifest  on 
all  the  railroads  and  as  to  all  classes  of  employees,  if  the 
5\stem  shall  be  maintained  in  some  proper  form. 

The  director  general  has  sought  to  encourage  the  develop- 
ment of  local  consultation  and  co-operation  between  the  local 
managements  and  the  local  representatives  of  the  employees, 
l)ut  has  not  undertaken  to  issue  positive  orders  in  a  matter 
so  dependent  upon  local  personal  conditions.  He  specifically 
advised  that  wherever  the  local  conditions  were  reasonably 
favorable  to  such  a  course  efforts  be  made  to  establish  a 
regular  method  of  conference  and  co-operation  between  the 
shop  committees  of  the  employees  and  the  local  shop  man- 
agements. Naturally  the  progress  of  efforts  of  this  charac- 
ter has  been  affected  by  the  early  prospect  of  a  return  to  pri- 
vate control  because  a  matter  of  such  fundamental  policy 
could  not  be  adopted  with  confidence  by  a  management  hav- 
ing only  a  few  months  to  live.  Nevertheless,  decided  inter- 
est has  been  manifested  in  these  policies  by  numerous  federal 
managers. 

The  principle  of  collective  bargaining  has  been  further  rec- 
ognized in  the  making  of  national  agreements  between  the 
director  general  and  certain  organizations  of  railroad  em- 
ployees, such  agreements  to  remain  operative  during  federal 
control,  subject  to  modification  as  provided  in  the  agree- 
ments. These  agreements  have  defined  the  working  condi- 
tions with  more  particularity  than  the  general  orders  did, 
have  provided   against  strikes  or  lockouts   except  after  re- 
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sortini;  to  the  machinery  prescribed  in  the  agreements,  and 
generally  have  soupht  to  have  a  defmitcness  and  stability 
to  the  statu.>^  of  tlie  emplo^c^I's  to  which  they  seem  properly 
entitled. 

Early  in  the  Railroad  Administration  it  was  declared  by 
General  Order  No.  8  that  "no  discrimination  will  he  made 
in  the  employment,  retention,  or  conditions  of  employment  of 
employees  l)ecau.sc  of  meml)ership  or  non-memI)ershii)  in  labor 
organizations."  This  policy  has  been  consistently  adhered 
to.  No  employee  is  required  to  join  an  organization  or  is 
prohil)ited  from  joining  an  organization.  The  employees 
who  are  not  members  of  organizations  have  the  benefit  of  the 
same  working  conditions  as  those  who  are  members.  Non- 
members  have  the  right  to  representation  by  the  officers  of 
the  organization  just  as  memliers  have  in  matters  before  the 
boards  of  adjustment. 

The  policy  thus  carried  out  has  been  in  accordance  with 
the  policy  which  the  railroads  generally  adhered  to  long  prior 
to  federal  control  with  respect  to  the  trainmen  and  engine- 
men  and  yardmen.  Practically  every  railroad  had  agree- 
ments with  the  four  organizatioiv^  of  trainmen  and  engine- 
men  or  "brotherhoods."  These  agreements  did  not  establish 
the  "closed  shop,"  and  the  companies  were  free  to  and  did 
employ  new  men  without  any  reference  to  membership  in  the 
organizations. 

The  Railroad  Administration  has  pursued  the  policy  of 
endeavoring  to  explain  to  the  chief  executives  of  the  labor  or- 
ganizations any  important  general  developments  affecting  the 
employees,  such  for  example  as  the  discontinuance  in  a  gen- 
eral wav  of  overtime,  or  the  reestablishment  in  a  general  way 
of  overtime.  In  this  matter  the  Railroad  .Administration  has 
proceeded  upon  the  view  that  when  the  employees  understood 
the  reasons  for  a  policy  they  would  co-operate  much  more  fully 
in  carrying  out  the  policy  than  if  thev  were  ignorant  of  the 
reasons  therefor,  and  were  therefore  left  free  to  assign  errone- 
ous motives  for  the  action.  This  method  has  been  eminently 
satisfacton'  and  it  is  the  same  method  which  the  director  gen- 
eral hopes'  will  be  applied  with  more  frequency  in  local  as 
well  as  general  matters. 

Plan.s"for  vocational  training  of  railroad  employees  in  con- 
nection witli  the  Federal  Board  of  Vocational  Education  have 
been  completed  and  all  railroads  have  been  authorized  to  co- 
operate with  the  Federal  Board  of  of  Vocational  Education 
in  the  e.stablishment  of  schools  for  apprentices.  The  rail- 
roads have  also  been  granted  authority  to  require  the  attend- 
ances of  apprentices  at  these  schools  not  less  than  208  hours 
per  year  and  to  incur  necessary  expenses  to  fit  up  suitable 
class  rooms  in  which  such  classes  may  be  held.  The  Rail- 
road .Administration  has  also  co-operated  with  the  Board  of 
Vocational  Education  in  the  matter  of  training  disabled 
soldiers  and  sailors  for  such  work  in  the  railroad  service  as 
their  physical  condition  will  permit  them  to  undertake. 

When  the  Railroad  Administration  began  in  1918,  rail- 
road wages  were  admittedly  below  those  paid  in  other  lines 
of  industry  and  a  great  many  skilled  railroad  employees  were 
being  lost  on  this  account  to  other  industries.  The  Rail- 
road Administration  promptly  created  a  Railway  Wage  Com- 
mission, which  made  a  report  upon  the  basis  of  which  Gen- 
eral Order  No.  27  was  issued  in  May,  1918.  It  was  evident 
that  the  work  of  the  commission  would  not  fully  dispose  of 
the  wage  problems  because  of  their  complicated  character 
and  because  the  proposals  of  the  commission  dealt  principally 
with  the  cost  of  living  and  did  not  undertake  to  meet  the 
competition  of  other  industries  which  were  paying  higher 
wages.  Therefore  a  Board  of  Railroad  Wages  and  Working 
Condition «  was  created  composed  of  three  representatives  of 
railroad  labor  and  three  representatives  of  the  railroad  man- 
agements. This  board  then  took  up  the  special  claims  of  the 
various  classes  of  railroad  employees  and  made  recommen- 
dations, upon  the  basis  of  which   supplements  were  issued 


to  General  Order  No.  27,  these  supplements  making  various 
increa.ses  in  wages  and  various  changes  in  working  condi- 
tions. 

Early  in  1919  tlie  last  of  these  general  recommendations 
of  the  Board  of  Wages  and  Working  Conditions  by  way  of 
supplement  to  General  Order  No.  27  was  made  and  acted 
upon,  and  it  was  then  announced  that  this  action  completed 
the  "war  cycle"  of  wage  increases  and  that  any  further  in- 
creases would  have  to  be  considered  in  the  light  of  new  con- 
ditions. 

The  employees  in  many  instances  felt  that  the  adjustments 
which  had  been  made  fell  seriously  short  of  putting  them  on 
a  parity  with  employees  in  other  lines  of  industn,'  or  of  giv- 
ing them  an  increase  in  wage  rea.sonably  proportionate  to 
the  increase  in  the  cost  of  living.  Therefore  practically  all 
cla.sses  of  employees  urged  additional  increases  in  wages. 
This  matter  came  first  to  a  head  with  respect  to  the  demands 
of  the  shopmen  in  the  month  of  Augu.st,  1919.  In  this  con- 
nection there  were  various  strikes  unauthorized  by  the  or- 
ganizations of  which  the  employees  were  members,  and  the 
.shopmen  were  notified  that  their  demands  would  not  be  con- 
sidered until  these  strikes  were  terminated.  Upon  the  termi- 
nation of  the  strikes  the  demands  were  taken  under  con- 
sideration with  the  result  that  the  President,  being  advised 
that  the  demands  were  general  in  character  and  that  similar 
demands  were  pending  for  practically  all  classes  of  railroad 
employees,  and  that  all  the  demands  contemplated  permanent 
increases  in  wages,  took  the  position  that  such  demands 
ought  not  to  be  granted  pending  an  opportunity  to  form  a 
more  reliable  conclusion  as  to  whether  the  then  level  of  the 
cost  of  living  could  be  regarded  as  reasonably  permanent. 
Some  readjustments,  however,  were  made  for  the  shopmen  in 
order  to  correct  certain  inequalities  of  treatment.  Other  re- 
adjustments were  subsequently  made,  particularly  with  re- 
spect to  the  matter  of  the  rate  of  payment  for  overtime  in  or- 
der to  correct  inequalities  of  treatment  for  certain  other  classes 
of  employees  and  for  certain  parts  of  the  classes  of  trainmen 
and  enginemen. 

The  employees  recently  have  strongly  urged  that  sufficient 
time  has  elapsed  to  result  in  the  conclusion  that  the  level  of 
the  cost  of  living  is  not  of  a  temporary  character  and  hence 
that  their  general  demands  for  increases  in  wages  should  be 
promptly  granted.  The  President  has  taken  the  position  that 
the  matters  can  not  possibly  be  completed  in  the  brief  remain- 
ing period  of  federal  control,  but  that  in  accordance  with 
the  assurance  he  gave  in  August,  1919,  in  contemplation  of 
such  a  contingency,  he  will  use  his  influence  to  expedite 
their  consideration  as  much  as  possible  immediately  after  the 
expiration  of  federal  control. 

There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  misconception  and  some 
misrepresentation  as  to  the  extent  of  the  wage  increases  made 
by  the  Railroad  Administration.  The  fact  is  that  the  aver- 
age of  the  increases  made,  when  measured  by  the  increases 
in  the  rate  per  hour,  is  about  100  per  cent  or  slightly  over, 
as  compared  with  the  years  191,3  and  1914.  It  is  believed 
that  this  is  by  no  means  out  of  line  with  the  increases  made 
in  other  industries.  In  fact  the  reports  of  the  Department 
of  Labor  show  that  the  increases  in  the  steel  and  iron  indus- 
try in  the  pay  per  hour  have  been  about  120  per  cent  in  the 
same  period.  Of  course  the  employees  have  not  received  an 
average  increase  of  100  per  cent  in  earnings,  because  their 
work  day  has  been  shortened,  generally  speaking,  to  eight 
hours;  so  manifestly  an  increase  of  100  per  cent  per  hour  in 
pay  is  partly  offset  when  the  hours  are  reduced  from  10  to  8. 

While  the  government  was  operating  all  the  railroads,  it 
was  natural  that  there  should  be  a  considerable  extension  of 
the  policy  of  standardizing  wages,  this  being  the  poliq'  which 
has  made  important  and  in  recent  years  rapid  progress  on 
many  of  the  railroads  under  private  control,  particularly  as 
to  trainmen  and  enginemen.     Such  standardization  has  in- 
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evitably  produced  numerous  individual  cases  of  especially 
large  increases  much  in  excess  of  the  average.  These  ex- 
ceptional and  abnormal  cases  have  been  seized  upon  for 
criticism  and  have  been  the  source  of  much  misconception 
as  to  the  general  situation.  Standardization  also  resulted  in 
some  employees  receiving  inconsiderable  increases. 

The  Number  of  Employees 

Perhaps  the  most  persistent  misconception  as  to  the  Rail- 
road Administration's  policy  toward  labor  has  been  the  idea 
that  there  have  been  anywhere  from  100,000  to  300,000  un- 
necessary employees  put  on  the  railroads  simply  because  of 
an  assumed  political  policy  on  the  part  of  any  governmental 
agency  to  multiply  "jobs."  The  apparent  predisposition  on 
the  part  of  a  large  portion  of  the  public  to  attribute  this 
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policy  to  a  governmental  agency  has  led  various  speakers  and 
newspapers  into  a  wholly  incorrect  estimate  of  the  situation. 

Before  pointing  out  the  detailed  facts  as  to  the  number  of 
employees,  it  is  important  to  emphasize  that  in  the  formation 
of  the  Railroad  Administration  and  throughout  its  life,  there 
has  been  consistent  adherence  to  the  policy  of  making  ap- 
pointments to  office  without  regard  to  political  considerations. 
The  Railroad  Administration  is  an  interesting  illustration 
of  an  organization  which  has  never  contained  any  officials 
who  sought  their  positions.  The  selection  of  employees  on 
the  railroads  has  been  in  charge  of  local  railroad  officers  who, 
generally  speaking,  are  the  same  who  operated  the  railroads 
prior  to  federal  control  and  will  continue  to  operate  them 
after  federal  control.  No  such  officer  was  under  any  com- 
pulsion or  influence  to  employ  or  retain  any  employee  unless 
that  employee  was  necessary  to  the  performance  of  the  work 
to  be  done.  And  the  Central  Administration  has  steadily 
used  its  authority  and  influence  to  prevent  the  employment  of 
unnecessary  labor. 

The  controlling  fact  in  this  matter  of  the  number  of  em- 
ployees is  that  the  number  is  determined  by  the  number  of 
hours  they  work  per  day.  The  8-hour  day  has  been  estab- 
Hshed  as  a  general  policy  of  the  Railroad  Administration. 


It  was  in  effect  only  as  to  some  classes  of  employees  on  some 
railroads  prior  to  federal  control  and  the  average  workday 
prior  to  federal  control  was  considerably  in  excess  of  8  hours. 
This  change  in  policy  has  undoubtedly  brought  about  an  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  employees,  but  it  has  not  brought 
about  an  increase  in  the  number  of  hours  of  work  paid  for, 
which  is  the  significant  thing  with  respect  to  operating  ex- 
penses. 

The  fact  is  that  the  number  of  hours  of  work  paid  for  by 
the  Railroad  Administration  in  1919  was  less  than  in  1916 
(the  first  year  the  statistics  are  reasonably  complete),  1917, 
or  1918. 

The  figures  are  as  follows: 


fale 

ndar  years 

^ 

1919,  Partly 

1916 

1917      . 

1918 

estimated 

Number    of 

employees    .. 

1,647,097 

1,723,734 

1,820,660 

1,891,607 

Equated  hours 

worked     . .  . 

5.189,790 

,716 

5,406,878,384 

5.641,820,405 

5,126,142,664 

Revenue     ton- 

miles     362,444,397.129 

392,547,347,886 

403,070,816,694 

363,240,000,000 

Passenger 

miles     

34,585,952 

,026 

39,361,369,062 

42,498,248,256 

46,200,000,000 

Per  Cent  of 

Yeak  1916 

Equated   hours 

worked,  p.  ct. 

ino 

104.2 

108.7 

98.8 

Revenue     ton- 

miles,    p.    ct. 

100 

108.3 

111.2 

100.2 

Passenger 

miles,    p.    ct. 

ino 

113.8 

122.9 

133.6 

Average  hours 

per  employee 

month    

263 

261 

258 

226 

Note. — The  time  worked  for  about  11  per  cent  of  the  employees  is  re- 
ported on  a  daily  basis  and  in  order  to  equate  these  days  to  hours,  it  has 
been  estimated  that  these  employees  have  worked  on  the  average  10  hours 
per  day  for  each  of  the  years  covered  by  the  table.  As  a  matter  of  fact 
the  hours  per  day  of  some  of  these  employees  reported  on  a  daily  basis 
%yere  less  in  1919  than  in  previous  years  on  account  of  the  establishtiient  of 
the  8-hour  day.  but,  in  the  absence  of  accurate  statistics,  all  have  been 
assumed  to  work  10  hours  per  day  in  1919  as  well  as  in  the  previous  years, 
thus  making  the  showing  slightly  less  favorable  to  1919  than  it  would  be 
if  the  exact  hours  worked  by  daily  employees  were  available. 

Thus,  despite  the  extraordinary  difficulties  of  1919,  the 
hours  of  work  paid  for  are  actually  less  than  in  1916  and 
are  also  less  in  proportion  to  the  business  done.  This  is 
true  notwithstanding  the  further  fact  that  is  recognized  in 
every  line  of  industry,  and  is  the  subject  of  frequent  com- 
ment by  business  men,  that  by  reason  of  the  far-reaching 
changes  and  the  widespread  unrest  which  are  the  results  of 
the  war,  labor  is  often  less  experienced,  attentive,  and  ef- 
fective than  it  was  before  the  war. 

Notwithstanding  this  exceedingly  favorable  showing  on 
the  basis  of  the  hours  of  work,  it  is  of  course  true  that  there 
has  been  an  increase  in  the  number  of  employees  which  is 
explained  by  the  simple  fact  that  in  1916  the  employees 
worked  much  longer  hours  than  the  employees  working  at 
present  on  the  basis  of  the  eight-hour  day. 

Women's  Service  Section 

Especial  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  working  conditions 
of  women  employees  on  the  railroads.  These  employees  in- 
creased rapidly  on  account  of  war  conditions.  The  number 
rose  from  31,'400  January  1,  1918,  to  101,785  October  1, 
1918,  and  then  fell  to  8i,803  October  1,  1919.  To  some 
extent  during  the  war,  women  were  employed  in  occupations 
calling  for  labor  of  a  heavy  and  unsuitable  character;  but 
special  attention  has  been  paid  to  this  matter  and  these  con- 
ditions have  been  corrected.  Substantial  progres.^  has  been 
made  in  providing  health  and  comfort  facilities.  Th& 
labor  laws  regulating  the  employment  of  women  have  been- 
observed  almo.st  without  exception.  The  Railroad  Admin- 
istration took,  in  1918,  the  important  step  of  providing  tha:t 
women's  pay,  when  they  do  the  same  class  of  work  as  men, 
shall  be  the  same  as  that  of  men.  Undoubtedly  these  policies, 
connected  with  recognition  of  senority  rights,  have  done  much 
to  give  women  a  better  position  and  a  better  outlook  in  rail- 
road work  than  thev  have  ever  had  before. 
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Strikes 

riuTi*  ha.s  not  lnon  an  autliori/i'd  striki'  (if  railroad  i-ni- 
jiloyees  durinj^  t'l-deral  Vontrol,  altliouj^li  tlien-  liavc  hcon  a 
fi'w  authorized  strikes  of  or^aiii/ation.s  of  longsliorinun,  dock 
laborers,  etc.,  whose  \vt)rk  is  not  primarily  railroad  work  and 
whose  j)olicies  have  heen  largely  inlliienced  by  conditions 
outside  of  railroad  eniploynieiit.  TluTe  have  l)een  various 
unauthorized  strikes,  the  three  jirincipal  ones  being  the  clerks' 
strike  on  several  railroads  in  the  Southeast  in  March,  1919, 
and,  in  the  followinjj;  August,  the  strikes  of  shopmen  and 
<aiginehouse  laborers  on  numerous  railroads,  and  the  strike 
of  the  train  and  engine  men  in  California,  Arizona,  and  Ne- 
vada. In  each  of  these  cases,  as  well  as  in  various  minor 
unauthorized  strikes,  the  trouble  has  been  due  to  the  failure 
■on  the  part  of  the  employees  to  jjursuc  the  agreed-upon  meth- 
ods of  dealing  with  disputes.  This  was  due  in  part  to  the 
failure  of  the  emplo)ees  to  understand  the  methods  which 
had  been  adopted  for  the  orderly  handling  of  these  matters, 
hut  it  is  believed  that  the  strikes  were  also  largely  due  to  tlic 
efforts  of  agitators  who  were  endeavoring  to  make  capital  out 
of  the  general  spirit  of  unrest  and  who  were  hopmg  to  "start 
trouble."  In  all  the.sc  ca.ses  the  Railroad  Administration 
has  taken  the  i)osition  that  it  would  not  deal  with  the  strik- 
ers at  all  while  on  strike  and  that  they  must  first  return  to 
work  before  their  grievances  would  he  considered  and  this 
position  has  been  maintained.  In  all  these  cases  the  Rail- 
road Administration  has  had  the  support  of  the  general  of- 
ficers of  the  railroad  labor  organizations. 

When  it  is  considered  how  widespread  has  been  the  spirit 
of  unrest,  how  burdensome  the  cost  of  living  has  been,  and 
how  active  have  been  some  agitators  desiring  to  make  trouble 
and  to  develop  conditions  favorable  to  disorder,  the  railroad 
employees  as  a  whole  are  entitled  to  be  highly  commended 
for  the  steadiness  and  loyalty  with  which  they  have  stuck  to 
their  work  in  the  face  of  all  sorts  of  misrepresentations  and 
appeals  to  .strike. 

The  Cost  to  the  PubHc  of  Conducting 

Operations  During  Federal  Control 

The  Cost  of  Federal  Control 

There  is  a  popular  and  misleading  catch  phrase  to  the  ef- 
fect that  "federal  control  has  cost"  anywhere  from  $700,000,- 
000  to  $1,900,000,000,  according  to  the  bent  and  fervor  of 
the  person  making  the  statement.  As  the  result  of  my  con- 
tinuous contact  with  this  subject  and  repeated  discussions 
concerning  it  with  railroad  operating  people  throughout  the 
country,  my  deliberate  judgment  is  that  federal  control  has 
not  cost  a  cent  more  than  private  control  would  have  cost 
in  the  same  difficult  period,  but  on  the  contrarj'  has  ccst  con- 
siderably less.  I  believe  that  the  private  control  which  ex- 
i.sted  in  December,  1917,  if  it  had  continued  during  the  in- 
creasing war  stress  of  1918,  till  the  armistice,  and  during  the 
even  more  difficult  period  of  reconstruction  since  that  time, 
would  have  encountered  in  the  aggregate  substantially  as 
great  increases  in  cost  as  the  government  has  encountered 
and  would  have  been  wholly  unable  to  realize  many  import- 
ant economies  which  have  been  accomplished  through  unifi- 
cation and  which  have  helped  to  offset  partly  the  aggregate 
increases  in  cost. 

The  easy  allegation  of  heavy  loss  of  federal  control,  as 
distinguished  from  private  control,  has  rested  upon  the 
fallacious  notion  that  "there  is  no  loss  unless  you  see  it,"  i.  e.. 
that  there  would  have  been  no  loss  to  the  public  if  the  pub- 
lic had  paid  rates  high  enough  to  cover  the  cost,  including 
the  rental,  and  that  there  is  a  loss  to  the  public  to  whatever 
extent  the  public  has  not  paid  high  enough  rates  to  pay  such 
entire  cost 


The  fad  i-  lli.it  liie  cost  which  in  paid  by  the  public  would 
certainly  not  i)e  diminished  through  increasing  the  rates.  This 
cost  may  be  paid  in  full  by  trans|)ortation  rates  which  are 
in  substance  a  form  of  special  taxation,  or  may  be  paid  in 
l)art  out  of  general  taxation;  but  the  public  should  realize 
that  it  dcK's  not  escajjc  jiaying  the  full  cost  merely  because 
the  cost  is  made  less  oljtrusivc  through  rates  being  high 
enough  to  avoid  a  deficit  to  lie  made  good  through  general 
taxation.  The  public  has  to  pay  the  (ost  in  full  in  either 
event. 

Railroad  rates  are  jjcrhaps  as  all-pervasive  in  their  in- 
cidence as  general  taxes  them.selves,  so  the  general  public 
would  have  paid  just  as  fully  for  the  ojjcrating  costs  if  rates 
had  l)een  rai.sed  so  as  to  avoid  the  deficit  as  under  the  policy 
which  was  adopted.  Indeed,  an  additional  general  readjust- 
ment in  railroad  rates  during  federal  control  would  have 
l)rought  al)out,  in  view  of  the  strong  general  upward  trend 
of  prices,  so  many  disproportionate  increases  in  prices  that 
the  public  would  have  paid  much  more  on  account  of  rail- 
road costs  than  it  did  in  fact  pay.  The  methods  of  raising 
moneys  for  the  Treasur}-  were  not  fundamentally  changed  on 
account  of  meeting  the  railroad  deficit,  and  hence  did  not  in- 
volve the  innumerable  special  readjustments  of  prices  which 
would  have  been  made  on  the  jiretext  of  an  additional  general 
readju.stment  of  transportation  rates. 

Private  Control  Would  Have  Cost  More 

Therefore  the  question  "what  federal  control  has  cost"  as 
compared  with  what  private  control  would  have  cost  is  de- 
pendent not  upon  the  methods  used  for  raising  the  money 
to  pay  the  cost,  not  upon  the  question  whether  the  cost  is  ob- 
trusive as  a  deficit  or  unobtrusive  because  covered  by  in- 
creased rates,  but  is  dependent  upon  the  cost  itself. 

As  to  actual  costs  the  railroads  under  government  control 
have  been  subjected  to  the  same  character  of  influences  which 
have  greatly  increased  costs  in  all  other  industries  during 
the  war.  The  total  operating  costs  of  the  Steel  Corporation 
were  ISO  per  cent  more  in  1918  than  they  were  in  1914, 
whereas  the  operating  costs  of  the  Class  I  railroads  were 
102  per  cent  more  in  1919  than  in  1914.  The  increased  cost 
])er  ton  of  finished  product  of  the  Steel  Corporation  in  1918 
was  61  per  cent  as  compared  with  1914,  whereas  the  in- 
creased cost  per  unit  of  service  on  the  railroads  in  1919  was 
not  more  than  60  per  cent  as  compared  with  1914.  The 
figures  of  the  Steel  Corporation  for  1918  are  taken  because 
they  are  the  latest  available,  and  thus  the  comparison  made 
is  unfavorable  to  the  Railroad  Administration  if,  as  is  be- 
lieved, the  unit  costs  of  the  Steel  Corporation  were  higher  in 
1919  than  they  were  in  1918. 

It  would  be  surprising  if  complete  analysis  did  not  in- 
dicate a  more  favorable  showing  as  to  operating  costs  by  this 
large  private  enterprise  with  unbroken  continuity  of  manage- 
ment and  policy  extending  over  a  period  of  nearly  20  years 
and  its  aljility  to  plan  with  confidence  for  the  future,  than 
by  the  Railroad  Administration.  The  latter  was  created  al- 
most overnight  as  a  war  emergency  and  avowedly  as  a  purely 
temporary  expedient;  was  unable  to  create  a  really  perma- 
nent organization  or  to  hold  throughout  even  its  temporary 
life  some  of  its  experienced  members;  and  was  without  op- 
portunity to  carry  out  comprehensive  policies  of  a  reason- 
ably permanent  character  either  as  to  capital  expenditures 
or  as  to  operation. 

This  illustration  of  the  largest  private  enterprise  is  made 
simply  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  the  railroads  like  other  in- 
dustries were  subject  to  the  conditions  growing  out  of  the  war 
and  the  purchasing  power  of  the  dollars  expended  by  the  rail- 
roads for  operating  expenses  was  affected  as  in  other  indus- 
tries. Undoubtedly  the  same  condition  would  have  been  ex- 
perienced if  the  railroads  had  been  in  private  control.  They 
would  have  had  to  pay  the  increased  cost  for  materials  and 
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supplies  and  the  average  increases  in  wages  by  the  Railroad 
Administration  were  in  line  with  those  in  private  industry 
and  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  railroads  under 
private  control  would  have  avoided  corresponding  aggregate 
increases. 

The  resulting  favorable  showing  made  by  the  Railroad 
Administration  has  been  influenced  in  part  by  the  economies 
which  have  been  possible  as  a  result  of  the  unification  of 
terminals  and  ticket  offices,  elimination  of  circuitous  routes, 
pooling  of  repair  facilities,  common  use  of  parallel  main 
tracks,  etc. 

A  further  element  of  cost  which  would  have  been  incurred 
under  private  control  and  which  was  saved  under  federal  con- 
trol would  have  been  the  heav)^  cost  either  (a)  of  giving  the 
railroads  high  enough  rates  to  enable  them  to  maintain  their 
independent  credit  during  a  period  of  great  financial  diffi- 
culty, so  as  to  borrow  the  money  necessary  to  make  about 
$1,200,000,000  of  indispensable  improvements  made  during 
sovernment  control,  or  fb)  the  heavy  cost  of  not  having  that 
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credit  and  hence  of  not  having  the  improvements.  Tliis  item 
of  the  greatest  public  importance  was  saved  through  federal 
control  because  without  any  such  abnormal  increase  in  rates 
the  government  through  its  own  credit  temporarily  provided 
the  necessary  funds  for  the  indispensable  improvements. 

Results  of  and  Reasons  for  Policy  of  Not  Making 

Rate  Increases  Sufficient  to  Cover  Entire  Cost 

Since  the  cost  of  railroad  operations  during  federal  con- 
trol was  in  no  sense  out  of  line  with  the  necessities,  and  since 
those  necessities -would  have  produced  even  more  unfavorable 
results  under  private  control,  it  is  appropriate  to  explain  why 
rates  were  not  increased  enough  to  pay  these  costs.  To  begin 
with,  the  increases  in  operating  costs  took  effect  to  a  large 
e.xtent  on  January  1,  1918,  and  yet  it  was  impracticable  to 
make  the  general  rate  increases  effective  until  a  late  average 
date  in  June,  1918.     If  these  increased  rates  could,  instead. 


have  been  made  effective  January  1,  1918,  there  would  have 
been  no  deficit  or  "loss"  whatever  up  to  and  including  the 
end  of  October,  1919.  The  entire  "loss"  on  the  Class  I  rail- 
roads and  large  terminal  companies  for  that  period  of  22 
months  of  federal  control  of  $480,200,000  would  have  been 
more  than  wiped  out  if  the  rate  increases  had  been  effective 
Januan,'  1,  1918.  The  "loss"  for  the  two  months  of  No- 
vember and  December,  1919,  was  due  almost  entirely  to  the 
effects  of  the  coal  strike. 

During  the  first  six  months  of  1919  the  operating  results 
were  so  unfavorable  as  to  cause  many  suggestions  in  favor 
of  then  making  a  substantial  general  increase  in  freight 
rates,  but  it  was  apparent  that  the  results  for  those  months 
were  to  a  very  large  extent  due  to  the  abnormal  slump  in 
business.  Hence  it  was  believed  that  the  showing  of  inade- 
quacy of  the  revenues  was  too  fragmentary  and  unreliable 
to  justify  the  serious  consequences  incident  to  an  additional 
reconstruction  of  rates. 

The  following  four  months  of  1919,  July  to  October, 
showed  considerably  more  favorable  results  and  indicated, 
even  after  allowing  for  the  naturally  more  favorable  results 
for  that  season  of  the  year,  that  a  ver\-  slight  rate  increase 
would  be  required  under  unified  control  in  order  to  cover  the 
operating  expenses  and  rental.  These  months  clearly  showed 
that  it  would  have  been  incorrect  to  predicate  a  general  rate 
advance  upon  the  results  from  the  exceedingly  small  freight 
Imsiness  in  the  first  six  months  of  the  year.  The  months  of 
November  and  December  were  exceedingly  unfavorable  on 
account  of  the  coal  strike,  but  again  no  general  rate  increase 
could  i)roperly  have  l)een  predicted  upon  such  abnormal  re- 
sults even  if  there  had  been  time. 

There  is  a  very  natural  inability  on  the  part  of  the  gen- 
eral public  to  appreciate  the  complexity  of  the  rate  struc- 
tures of  the  country.  Therefore  many  people  have  assumed 
that  it  is  a  simple  and  a  desirable  matter  to  make  general 
rate  readjustments  from  time  to  time  to  conform  promptly  to 
the  increasing  operating  expenses  which  the  Railroad  Ad- 
ministration has  been  no  more  able  to  escape  than  have  other 
lines  of  business. 

\\'hen  the  increa.ses  in  freight  rates  were  made  in  1918 
earnest  efforts  were  made  to  avoid  as  far  as  possible  disturb- 
ance of  existing  rate  and  business  relationships.  It  is  ob- 
vious that  no  general,  increase  in  rates  can  entirely  escape 
such  disturbance.  No  method,  no  matter  how  carefully 
jilanned,  can  do  more  than  minimize  such  disturbances;  it 
can  not  eliminate  them.  As  illustrating  the  magnitude  and 
difficulty  of  the  problem,  the  result  of  the  general  increase 
in  freight  rates  made  in  1918,  despite  the  careful  effort  to 
minimize  disturbance  of  prior  relationships,  brought  about 
so  many  requests  for  revisions  that  ii  traffic  committees  sit- 
ting in  various  parts  of  the  country  have  been  occupied  nearly 
all  the  time  for  about  a  year  and  a  half  dealing  with  these 
matters,  and  over  20,000  freight-rate  authorities  have  Ijeen 
issued  to  make  changes  to  eliminate  or  improve  unsatisfac- 
tor\-  adjustments.  About  79  per  cent  of  these  changes  in 
rates  have  been  reductions.  In  addition  to  this  work  these 
traffic  committees  were  engaged  simultaneously  in  handling 
the  general  freight-rate  problems  of  the  country. 

Considering  the  wholly  abnormal  character  of  results  dur- 
ing most  of  1919,  the  consequent  unreliability'  of  these  re- 
sults as  a  basis  for  the  general  rate  increase,  and  the  great 
business  embarrassments  which  would  result  from  an  un- 
necessary additional  general  rate  adjustment,  it  was  clearly 
in  the  public  interest  to  avoid  such  a  disturliing  influence  in 
a  ]ieriod  already  filled  wTth  disturbing  influences,  even 
though  it  was  necessar}'  in  consequence  to  draw  temporarily 
on  the  Treasury  for  a  portion  of  the  cost  of  operation.  This 
course  was  adopted  because  clearly  in  the  public  interest  and 
notwithstanding  the  fact  it  was  appreciated  that  the  resulting 
deficit  in  railroad  operations  would  be  mistakenly  regarded 
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as  a  "loss"  to  a  much  greater  extent  than  if  exactly  the  same 
;otal  rost  had  liivii  paid  for  throiifiii  increased  rates  instead 
of  throujjli  appropriations  from  the  Treasury. 

.\t  one  time  the  railroad  corporations  urped  that  these  gen- 
eral rate  increa.ses  ought  to  he  made  so  tliat  the  properties 
would  1)0  .self-sustaining  at  the  time  they  were  turned  hack 
to  private  control.  Hut  the  federal  control  act  contemplated 
theinitiation  of  increased  rates  i)y  the  President  for  the  pur- 
])ose  of  |)aying  the  exiuMises  and  rental  of  the  railroads  "un- 
der a  unified  and  co-ordinated  national  control  and  not  in 
competition."  It  was  helicvcd  hy  the  director  general  that 
any  increase  necessary  to  meet  the  expen.ses  and  rental  dur- 
ing unitieil  control  would  have  hcen  much  less  than  would  be 
necessary  to  give  adequate  earning  cajiacity  to  the  various 
railroads  and  the  necessary  credit  to  the  various  railroad  com- 
panies when  o])erating  on  their  own  resjionsihility  and  in  com- 
petition. Hence  if  increases  in  rates  had  l)cen  made  during 
1919  in  an  effort  to  cover  the  rental  and  the  entire  operating 
expenses,  this  would  not  have  oliviated  the  necessity  for  a  still 
further  general  rate  adjustment  upon  the  expiration  of  fed- 
eral control.  Clearly  it  was  much  more  in  the  public  in- 
terest to  have  one  general  rate  adjustment  for  the  purposes 
of  private  control  than  to  have,  in  addition,  an  intermediate 
one  for  the  purposes  of  federal  control. 

The  foregoing  reasons  caused  the  Railroad  Administra- 
tion to  adhere  to  the  view  that  there  ought  not  to  be  a  sec- 
ond increase  in  rates  during  the  brief  period  of  federal  con- 
trol and  the  failure  to  make  this  .second  increase  in  rates  is 
the  reason  for  what  has  been  so  generally  described  as  the 
"loss"  and  as  the  cost  of  federal  control  as  compared  with 
private  control. 

Financial   Situation 

There  is  attached  as  Appendix  I,  a  financial  statement 
which  shows  the  estimated  net  disbursements  made  for  cap- 
ital expenditures  and  other  advances  by  the  government  and 
for  operations  during  the  26  months'  period  (January  1, 
1918-IMarch  1,  1920)  of  federal  control  of  Class  I  railroads 
and  other  properties,  including  the  express  companies,  and 
appropriations  made  and  required.  Such  exhibits  also 
show  the  excess  of  operating  expenses  and  rentals  over  op- 
erating revenues  for  the  different  properties  operated. 

It  will  be  observed  that  this  excess  of  operating  expenses 
and  rentals  over  operating  revenues  for  Class  I  railroads  for 
the  26  months"  period  was  $715,500,000.  In  considering 
this  figure  the  following  analysis  is  worthy  of  attention: 

If  the  general  rate  increase  had  been  effective  January  1,  1918, 
instead  of  in  June,  1918,  this  amount  would  have  been  re- 
duced   by     $494,000,000 

If  for  the  months  of  Janu-.ry  and  February,  1920,  the  railroads 
could  be  paid  .^  rental  proiiortionate  to  the  normal  earning 
capacity  of  January  and  February  as  shown  by  the  test 
period,  instead  of  receiving  the  full  two-twelfths  of  a  year's 
Tental,  this  amount  would  have  been  further  reduced  by  ap- 
proximately           49,000,000 

If  the  coal  strike  had  not  taken  place,  this  amount  would  have 
been  further  reduced  bv  most,  if  not  all,  of  the  actual  deficit 
sliown   in   these   two   months,   aggregating 114,000,000 

Ttndoubtedlv  a  very  large  part  of  the  deficit  in  the  first  six 
months  of  1919  w.is  due  to  the  extraordinary  slump  in  freight 
business  in  those  months.  The  total  deficit  in  these  months 
(included    in    the    SriS.SOfl.OOO)    was 292,500,000 

These  considerations  emphasize  that  the  figure  which  is 
taken  as  representing  "loss  due  to  federal  control"  is  in  no 
sense  chargeable  to  federal  control  as  against  private  con- 
trol. 

The  explanation  of  the  above  item  of  $49,000,000  is  that 
if  under  the  federal  control  act  the  railroad  companies  could 
'have  been  paid  a  rental  for  the  months  of  January  and  Feb- 
Tuar\-,  1920,  proportionate  to  the  normal  earning  capacity 
of  those  two  months  (which  are  always  unfavorable),  as 
tested  by  the  average  results  in  those  two  months  of  the  three- 
year  test  period,  the  rental  pav  for  Class  I  railroads  and 
large  terminal  companies  would  have  been  $101,000,000, 
instead  of  5150,000.000,  which  is  two-twelfths  of  the  annual 


rental,  and  which  the  Railroad  Admini.stration  in  fact  has  to 
])ay  for  those  two  months. 

It  will  l)e  ob.served  that  the  grand  total  for  which  appro- 
priations have  i)een  made  and  will  have  to  be  made  will  ap- 
l)roximate  $1,886,.522,885;  that  of  this  amount  $1,0,^1,899,- 
451  rei)re.sents  items  of  indebtedness  and  investment  which 
will  eventually  be  repaid  to  the  government,  with  the  possible 
exception  of  relatively  .small  amounts  of  "bad  debts"  or  in- 
vestments which  may  not  l)e  realized  upon. 

Of  course,  it  is  not  possible  at  this  time  to  state  with  com- 
pleteness the  final  result,  i)ecau.se  the  government  will  have 
various  claims  against  the  railroad  companies  and  the  rail- 
road companies  will  have  various  claims  against  the  govern- 
ment, and  these  matters  will  not  be  liquidated  for  a  consid- 
erable period,  and,  indeed,  the  claims  have  not  yet  taken 
definite  .shape  on  either  side  to  any  considerable  extent. 

There  have  been  various  suggestions  to  the  effect  that  there 
would  l)e  valid  claims  against  the  government  that  would  in- 
crease the  amounts  above  indicated  by  several  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars  on  account  of  undermaintenance  of  the  proper- 
ties. But  as  will  be  pointed  out  b(4ow,  the  government  will 
be  able  to  show  that  it  has  approximately  maintained  the 
properties  in  accordance  with  the  requirements  of  the  con- 
tracts, although  undoubtedly  there  will  be  .substantial  read- 
justments that  will  have  to  be  made  in  the  case  of  particular 
companies  both  for  ovcrmaintenance  and  for  undermain- 
tenance. While  the  net  result  can  not  now  be  forecast,  it  is 
reasonably  clear  that  any  balance  against  the  government 
will  be  a  relatively  small  amount  and  it  will  fall  far  short 
of  the  assumptions  which  have  been  indulged  in. 

Contract  and  Compensation  Features 

The  making  of  standard  contracts  with  railroad  corpora- 
tions has  progressed  steadily  throughout  the  year  and  up  to 
the  present  time.  At  present  147  contracts  have  been  exe- 
cuted and  83  are  .still  under  consideration.  Of  these  49 
have  agreed  with  the  director  general  as  to  compensation, 
while  IS  have  declined  to  accept  compensation  offered  and 
have  filed  applications  with  referee  boards  to  fix  compen- 
sation. Six  roads  have  declined  to  make  contracts  and  seven 
have  never  made  application  therefor.  These  13  roads,  with 
2  others,  making  a  total  of  15,  probably  will  not  make  a 
standard   contract. 

The  federal  control  act  contemplates  that  in  cases  where 
the  "standard  return,"  that  is,  the  average  annual  net  oper- 
ating income  as  defined  in  the  statute  for  the  three-year  test 
period  ending  June  30,  1917,  is  plainly  inequitable,  an 
agreement  may  be  made  for  such  amount  of  compensation 
as  may  be  found  to  be  just.  Under  this  provision  applica- 
tions for  additional  allowance  of  compensation  aggregating 
$92,318,789.39  have  been  made  and  additional  compensa- 
tion to  the  amount  of  $7,493,618.53  has  been  allowed  and 
agreed  upon.  The  claims  of  several  carriers  upon  which  no 
agreement  could  be  reached  are  pending  before  referees  ap- 
pointed by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  as  pro- 
vided in  the  act. 

In  addition  to  the  railroad  systems  of  the  country,  there 
were  various  shorter  railroads  generally  spoken  of  as  "short 
lines."  The  Railroad  Administration  took  the  position  that 
these  were  not  included  in  the  President's  proclamation  tak- 
ing possession  and  control  of  the  railroads,  because  such 
short  lines  were  not  regarded  as  "systems  of  transportation." 
The  federal  control  act,  which  became  effective  March  21, 
1918,  announced  that  certain  classes  of  these  "short  lines" 
were  to  be  deemed  in  federal  control,  but  gave  the  President 
the  right  to  relinquish  any  railroads  under  federal  control 
prior  to  July  1,1918.  In  pursuance  of  this  power,  the  Presi- 
dent relinquished  the  "short  lines"  whose  further  federal 
control  was  not  deemed   needful  or  desirable.       Generally 
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speaking,  no  actual  control  was  asserted  over  these  "short  been  executed.     The  Railroad  Administration  also  indicated 

lines"  in  the  period  between  March  21  and  July  1,  1918.  tliat  it  would  accord  similar  advantages  to  short-line  com- 

Subsequently  a  form  of  "co-operative  contract"  was  agreed  panics    not    making    the    "cooperative    contracts,"    provided 

upon   with   the   representatives  of  these  relinquished   "short  such  companies  executed  waivers  of  any  claims  against  the 

lines"  whereby  they  might  be  taken  back  into  federal  con-  government,  and  such  arrangements  have  been  made  with  64 

trol  so  as  to  be  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  President  to  companies, 
whatever  extent  might  appear  to  be  expedient,  but  at  the 

same  time  to  be  operated  at  the  sole  risk  and  expense  of  the  Expenditures  for  Additions  and  Betterments 
short-line   companies  themselves,   the   Railroad   Administra- 
tion, however,  agreeing  to  accord  them  certain  protection  in  One  of  the  important  reasons  for  assumption  of  control  of 

the  matter  of  a  proportion  of  competitive  traffic,  and  certain  the   railroads   by  the  government   was   that  the  government 


Financial  Statement  of  Railroad  Administation  After  26  Months  of  Federal  Control 

Statement  showing  estimated  net  disbursements  made  for  capital  expenditures  and  other  advances  by  the  government 
and  for  operations  during  the  26  months'  period  (Jan.  1,  1918 — Mar.  1,  1920)  of  federal  control  of  Class  I  railroads  and 
other  properties,  including  American  Railway  Express  Company  and  appropriations  made  and  required. 

1.  Total    advances    by    the    Government    for    additions    and  betterments   to   roadway   and 

structures  and  equipment   (except  allocated  equipment)    $780,405,512  • 

2.  Amount    that    may    be    deducted    therefrom    on    account  of  compensation,  depreciation, 

open  account,  etc.,  due  companies ." 461,480,839 

3.  Net  amount  of  additions  and  betterments  to  roadway  and  structures  and  equipment 

(except  allocated  equipment)  to-  be  funded  for  10  years  (see  note  1) $318,924  673 

4.  Allocated  equipment  funded  through  equipment  trusts,  principally  payable  in   15  an- 

nual installments    • 357  oil  454 

5.  Other  indebtedness  due  Government  to  be  evidenced  by  one-year  notes  (see  note  1) 194,680  562 

6.  Long-term  notes  payable  to  Government 44  433  554 

7.  Stocks,  bonds  and  receivers'  certificates  of  railroad  companies  owned  by  Government 23,565  198 


8.  Total    representing    indebtedness    of    railroads    and    other    properties,    including    ex- 

press companies $938,615,551 

9.  Other  investments  of  Railroad  Administration: 

Additions  and  betterments  to  inland  waterways $10,029,496 

Miscellaneous   investments    (chiefly   Liberty  bonds)    83,254,404 

'■ 93,283,900 


Total  of  items  of  indebtedness  and  investment $1,031  899  451 

Estimated   excess   of   operating  expenses   and    rentals   o\er  operating  revenues: 

Class  I   railroads $715,500,000 

Other  privately  owned  properties   (smaller  railroads,  sleeping  and  refrigerator  car 

lines,  and  steamship  lines) 29  170  000 

Inland   waterways 2  570  000 

Expense  of  central  and  regional  organizations 14  080  000 

American  Railway  Express  Co j7  oqo  000 

Adjustment  of  materials  and  supplies  in  settlement    with    railroad    companies    on 

account  of  increasing  prices 74,003  434 


$872,323,434 
Less  net  credits  on  account  of  interest  on   la)  open  accounts,   (b)   compensation, 
and   (c)   expenditures  for  additions  and  bettermguts 17,900,000 


854,423,434 


Grand    total    • $1,886,322,885 

Original  appropriation.  Federal  control  act $500,000,000 

Deficiency  appropriation 750,000,000 

Appropriation  carried  in  pending  railroad  bill 200,000,000 

1,450,000,000 


Additional  appropriation  that  will  be  required $436,322,885 

NOTE.— The  net  amount  of  $318,924,673,  representing  cost  of  additions  and  I)etterments  to  roadway  and  structures  to  be  funded 
for  10  years,  is  reached  by  making  such  offsets  as  are  permissible  under  the  terms  of  pending  railroad  bill,  in  the  first  instance, 
against  indebtedness  growing  out  of  additions  and  betterments.  It  is  quite  likely  that  in  the  actual  settlement  with  many  roads 
offsets  will  be  used  in  the  first  instance  to  wip^  out  indebtedness  represented  by  demand  notes  or  by  open  account  instead  of 
against  additions  and  betterments  to  roadway  and  structures.  The  result  of  this  would  be  to  increase  the  net  amount  of  additions 
and  betterments  to  roadway  and  structures  to  be  funded  and  correspondingly  to  decrease  the  amount  stated  in  item  No.  5,  of 
$194,680,562,  as  representing  other  indebtedness  due  the  Government  to  be  evidenced  by  one-year  notes.  The  total  of  indebtedness 
to    the    Government    would,    of   course,    not    be    aflfected. 


advantages  in  the  matter  of  free  per  diem  allowance  for  cars  might  make  the  improvements  to  these  properties  essential 
•of  the  Railroad  Administration,  while  on  the  "short  lines."  to  the  handling  of  the  traffic  and  therefore  which  were  indis- 
In  pursuance  of  this  policy  132  "co-operative  contracts"  have     pensable  for  war  purposes  and  which  the  railroad  corporations 
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200,000,000  lias  been  i'X|m.iuK(1  in  tin-  period  of  federal  con- 
trol by  llic  government  for  improvement.*;  of  tlii.s  diaracter. 
Of  this  amount  about  5:140,000,000  has  been  jiaid  through 
funds  raised  by  the  corporations  and  alxmf  $180,000,000  has 
been  or  will  be  paid  through  ai>i)lication  by  the  government 
to  that  purjTOse  of  portions  of  tlie  c()m|)ensa(ion  due  the  cor- 
porations for  the  use  of  their  properties  but  availal)le  for 
application  for  this  purjiose. 

During  the  year  1018  the  policy  of  the  Railroad  Admin- 
istration was  to  limit  improvement  to  war  necessities  because 
the  demand  for  materials  and  lalior  for  other  war  purposes 
was  .so  imperative  that  no  material  or  lal)or  was  available  for 
railroad  expenditures  exce])t  when  they  themselves  could  be 
regarded  as  urgent  war  needs. 

The  Railroad  Administration  gave  careful  consideration 
to  the  question  as  to  the  amount  of  cr|uipment  for  which 
materials  and  supplies  could  l)e  ol)tained.  As  a  result  there 
were  ordered  1,930  locomotives  and  100,000  freight  cars  of 
the  types  believc(^  to  be  the  most  urgently  needed  for  war 
purposes.  These  freight  cars  consisted  of  various  types  of  box 
cars  and  open-top  cars,  but  did  not  embrace  any  refrigerator 
cars,  tank  cars,  stock  cars,  or  flat  cars.  No  passenger  train 
cars  of  anv  sort  were  purchased  by  the  Railroad  Adminis- 
tration. The  total  deliveries  of  equipment  during  the  period 
of  federal  control,  including  equipment  purchased  by  the  rail- 
roads or  constructed  in  railroad  shops,  were  as  follows: 


Locomotives     

Freight    cars    

Passenger-train     cars 


Constructed  Purchased  by 
Purchased  by       in  rail-      Railroad  Ad- 
railroads       road  shops    ministration  Total 
1,<)10                    .193               12.114  4,417 
.  .      25,600              12,909              95,704  134. 2K< 

700              107          so; 


'Includes   200    Rus<iiai;    loot 


leased    from   the    War   Department. 


The  equipment  ordered  liy  the  Railroad  Administration 
was  allocated  to  the  various  railroads  according  to  its  judg- 
ment as  to  their  needs.  The  locomotives  were  accepted  as  a 
rule  and  without  much  protest.  The  allocation  of  the  cars, 
however,  raised  great  protest.  Emphatic  claim  was  made 
that  the  cars  ought  to  l^e  regarded  as  a  war  burden  and  paid 
for  by  the  government,  also  claims  were  made  that  the  cars 
were  not  needed  in  the  number  or  of  the  character  allocated. 
Upon  receipt  of  any  such  protest  each  case  was  considered 
on  its  merits  and  such  modifications  made  in  the  allocation 
as  seemed  to  be  just.  When  it  became  clear  that  the  prices 
of  equipment  at  the  end  of  federal  control  promised  to  be 
higher  than  the  government  paid  for  the  equipment  in  ques- 
tion, the  objections  to  the  allocations  disappeared  in  many 
cases,  and,  in  fact,  some  companies  which  had  objected  to 
the  allocations  because  too  large  sought  and  received  addi- 
tional equipment  out  of  amounts  not  allocated. 

In  1919  it  had  become  apparent  that  Congress  was  anxious 
to  see  the  railroads  returned  to  private  control  at  the  earliest 
practical:)le  date  and  was  not  favorably  inclined  toward  mak- 
ing anv  appropriations  for  any  expenditures  by  the  Railroad 
Administration  which  could  l)e  avoided.  It  therefore  became 
necessary  to  cut  down  authorizations  for  expenditures  in 
1919  to  those  which  were  regarded  as  unavoidable.  As  a 
result  of  this  policy,  no  new  equipment  was  ordered  by  the 
Railroad  Administration  (although  about  $40,000,000  was 
authorized  for  betterments  to  existing  equipment  and  for  a 
small  amount  of  new  equipment  which  was  ordered  directly 
by  some  of  the  companies),  and  the  expenditures  for  addi- 
tions and  betterments  to  way  and  structures  were  restricted 
to  those  which  were  regarded  as  imperative.  This  policy 
was  accentuated  and  had  to  be  followed  with  the  greatest 
possible  strictness  because  of  the  adjournment  of  Congress 
on  March  4,  1919.  without  the  passage  by  the  Senate  of  the 
$750,000,000  appropriation  for  the  Railroad  Administra- 
tion which  had  been  passed  by  the  House. 

During  a  considerable  period  immediately  preceding  fed- 
eral control,  the  railroad  companies  had  cut  down  the  amount 


of  iheir  exi)eiulitures  for  addition.-  and  betterments  and 
e<iuipment  becau.se  of  the  high  prices,  difficulty  in  oijtaining 
deliveries,  absence  of  funds,  etc.  The  Railroad  Adminis- 
tration was,  of  course,  not  able  to  make  any  plans  whatever 
with  respect  to  a  program  of  ca{)ital  expenditures  for  either 
way  and  structures  or  ec|uipment  for  the  calendar  year  1920, 
and  it  is  understood  that  comparatively  little  has  been  done 
in  tiiat  direction  by  the  railroad  companie.s. 

The  re.sult  is  that  at  this  time  very  large  expenditures  are 
called  for  on  the  railroads  in  the  pu))lic  interest  to  increa.se 
their  efficiency  and  enable  them  to  meet  the  growing  demands 
for  tran.s])ortation.  Unless  the  railroad  companies  shall  be 
able  to  adopt  and  enforce  the  important  unifications  of  facili- 
ties and  cciuipment  and  control  in  the  common  interest  of 
the  handling  of  business  in  times  of  stress,  the  available 
facilities  and  e(|uipment  will  turn  out  to  be  wholly  une(|ual 
to  the  requirements  of  the  public.  P'ven  with  substantial 
continuance  of  all  the  important  methods  of  unification  and 
common  control,  the  necessity  for  very  large  capital  expendi- 
tures, both  of  way  and  structures  and  for  new  equipment, 
w  ill  be  very  great. 

The  capital  expenditures  during  federal  control  were  as 
follows:    . 

CaUndar  vear 

, '■ .  Total. 

1918  1919  2  years 

Roadway     and     track/.. $294,000,000     $247,000,000      $541,000,000 

Improvements     to     -.xisting    equip- 

.ment      ' 19,000,000         21.000,000  40,000,000 

New  equipment  purchased  by  rail- 

.  roads     161,000,000         64,000,000        22S.000.000 

Xew  eQuipment  purchased  by  Rail- 
road    Administration     ..." 118,000,000       239.000,000        357.000.000 

Total $592,000,000     S571.000.nOO  $1,163,000,000 

Kstimated    expenditures    in    Janu- 
ary  and    February.    1920 37,000,000 

Total    for    period    of    Federal 

control      $1,200,000,000 

Inland    Waterways 

Pursuant  to  the  general  policy  and  authority  established 
by  the  federal  control  act,  the  director  general  has  acquired 
and  operated  towboats  and  barges  on  the  lower  Mississippi 
river  between  St.  Louis  and  New  Orleans  and  on  the  War- 
rior river  between  the  Alabama  coal  fields  and  Mobile  and 
upon  the  Mississippi  Sound  and  connecting  waters  between 
Mobile  and  New  Orleans,  and  has  operated  towboats  and 
barges  on  the  New  York  Barge  Canal.  All  of  these  water- 
ways are  public  highways  and  have  in  no  sense  been  in  pos- 
session or  control  of  the  director  general  of  railroads.  This 
statement  is  made  particularly  because  a  confused  notion 
seems  to  have  existed  to  some  extent  in  the  .state  of  New  York 
that  the  director  general  of  railroads  had  assumed  possession 
and  control  of  the  New  York  Barge  Canal.  That  canal  is  a 
public  highway,  owned  and  maintained  by  the  state  of  New- 
York,  and  is  equally  free  to  all.  The  director  general  has 
simply  operated  boats  on  that  canal,  as  all  other  persons  have 
continued  to  have  the  right  to  do. 

The  director  general  has  also  had  possession  and  control 
over  the  Delaware  &  Raritan  Canal  (connecting  the  Delaware 
river  with  the  Raritan  river)  as  an  incident  to  his  possession 
and  control  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  system. 

All  of  these  operations  on  the  New  York  Barge  Canal,  the 
Lower  Mississippi  and  Warrior  river  and  connecting  waters 
represented  mere  beginnings;  suitable  equipment  was  not  in 
existence,  and  the  construction  of  suitable  equipment  was 
greatly  hampered  by  the  demand  for  materials  for  other 
purposes  during  the  war.  The  result  has  been  that  these 
operations  have  not  yet  proceeded  beyond  the  incipient  stage, 
which  is  inevitable  in  the  development  of  new  enterprises. 
Consequently  the  operations  so  far  have  resulted  in  deficits. 
But  these  deficits  should  not  be  regarded  in  any  sense  as 
tending  to  .show  that  such  operations  .are  not  economically 
justifiable.     The  operations  represent  important  experiments 
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which  in  the  public  interest  ought  to  be  made,  and  they 
should  be  carried  fonvard  in  an  effective  and  sympathetic 
spirit. 

During  the  year  1919  the  construction  of  the  necessary 
equipment  for  use  on  these  waterways  has  progressed  as  rap- 
idly as  was  practicable,  and  it  is  expected  that  by  midsum- 
mer, 1920,  all  this  equipment  will  be  completed  and  each  of 
these  operations  will  then  be  in  a  position  to  function  effec- 
tively and  economically.  Very  important  progress  has  been 
made  during  federal  control  in  developing  rail  and  water 
rates  which  would  offer  inducements  to  the  utilization  of 
these  waterways. 

I  am  a  firm  believer  in  the  policy  of  continuing  these  oper- 
ations under  government  control  for  at  least  a  reasonable 
period  to  give  an  adequate  opportunity  for  their  proper  de- 
velopment in  order  that  a  satisfactory  test  may  be  made  of 
the  practicability  of  utilizing  the  inland  waterways  of  the 
United  States.  I  anticipate  that  that  test  will  demonstrate 
that  for  at  least  certain  classes  of  traffic  the  water  transpor- 
tation is  practicable  and  economical  and  highly  in  the  public 
interest. 

The  Work  of  the  Various  Divisions 

and  of  the  Regional  Offices 

Earnest  and  effective  work  has  been  done  by  the  various 
divisions  of  the  Central  Administration  and  also  by  the 
regional  directors  and  their  associates.  The  annual  reports 
of  the  directors  of  the  divisions  and  of  the  regional  directors 
give  a  most  enlightening  account  of  the  varied  and  useful 
activities  of  these  officers. 

The  Division  of  Operation  has  had  the  largest  task.  It 
has  had  to  supervise  the  maintenance  of  equipment,  the  main- 
tenance of  way  and  structures,  and  transportation.  It  has 
thus  had  to  deal  from  the  managerial  standpoint  with  all  the 
labor  problems  of  the  Railroad  Administration,  acting  in 
conjunction  with  the  Division  of  Labor,  which  dealt  with 
these  problems  from  the  labor  point  of  view. 

The  Division  of  Operation  has  given  persistent  attention 
to  the  subject  of  securing  the  greatest  possible  use  of  loco- 
motives with  the  least  delay  in  terminals,  the  elimination  of 
unnecessary  forces  of  employees  in  roundhouses  and  shops, 
and  the  consolidation  of  terminals. 

The  car-.service  section  of  the  Division  of  Operation  has 
had  charge  of  the  highly  important  matter  of  car  distribution 
and  has  also  had  charge  of  the  administration  of  the  permit 
system  and  the  placing  of  embargoes,  all  these  matters  being 
handled  largely  through  the  regional  directors'  organizations. 

The  Division  of  Operation  has  also  maintained  a  safety 
section  which  has  made  a  wonderful  record,  a  fuel  conserva- 
tion section,  which  has  brought  about  marked  economies 
through  the  use  of  more  suitable  qualities  of  coal  in  more 
efficient  methods,  and  an  operating  statistics  section  which 
has  collected  and  compiled  statistics  of  the  operations  of  the 
Cla.ss  I  railroads  on  standard  form?  prescribed  by  it. 

The  Division  of  Operation  has  also  had  charge  of  the 
coastwise  steamship  lines  which  were  under  federal  control 
and  also  of  the  Pullman  lines. 

The  Division  of  Traffic  has  had  charge,  from  the  railroad 
management  standpoint,  of  all  rate  adjustments,  acting  con- 
currently with  the  Division  of  Public  Service,  has  had  charge 
of  the  issuing  of  tarift's  and  has  greatly  simplified  that  work, 
has  had  charge  of  the  supervision  of  inspection  bureaus  to 
detect  and  prevent  the  misdescription  of  shipments,  improper 
packing,  marking  and  stowing,  securing  accurate  weights 
and  the  elimination  of  unnecessary'  weighing,  and  has  estab- 
lished an  inspection  bureau  in  official  classification  territory 
similar  to  those  in  southern  and  western  territories.  The 
Traffic  Division,  in  connection  with  the  Division  of  Public 
Ser\Mce,  has  supervised  the  freight  traffic  committees.     The 


Traffic  Division  has  had  charge  of  the  rerouting  of  traffic 
so  as  to  avoid  circuitous  hauls  and  has  also  had  charge,  with 
the  active  assistance  of  the  Division  of  Public  Service,  of 
the  campaign  for  heavier  loading,  and  has  also  had  charge 
of  the  dining-car  service. 

The  Division  of  Law  has  had  charge  of  the  claims  for 
.special  compensation,  the  making  of  special  contracts,  the 
making  of  short-line  co-operative  contracts,  the  supervision  of 
matters  of  legislation  affecting  railroad  operation,  matters  of 
taxation,  has  advised  the  Division  of  Capital  Expenditures  in 
connection  with  the  allocation  of  equipment  and  the  Division 
of  Purchases  in  connection  with  questions  arising  under  the 
contract  for  the  construction  of  equijjment.  The  Division  of 
Law  has  handled  formal  matters  before  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  and  the  state  commissions  and  has  had 
charge  of  the  claims  propert}-  protection  section,  designed  to 
l)revent  loss  and  damage  to  freight  and  to  promote  more 
prompt  settlement  of  claims. 

The  Division  of  Purcha.ses  has  left  to  the  purchasing  agents 
of  the  various  railroads  the  purchase  of  ordinary  supplies, 
l)Ut  has  handled,  in  part  through  central  committees  and  in 
part  through  regional  purchasing  committees,  the  purchases 
of  coal  and  crossties  and  has  directly  handled  the  purchases 
of  steel  rail.  The  Division  of  Purchases  has  had  charge  of 
the  stores  organizations  on  the  railroads  and  of  the  materials 
and  supplies  in  general.  It  was  through  the  Division  of 
Purchases  that  the  coal  committees  were  organized,  which 
handled  coal  distribution  during  and  since  the  coal  strike. 

The  Division  of  Accounts  has  had  the  highly  important 
problem  of  bringing  aliout  the  statement  of  accounts  so  as 
to  show  the  relation  between  the  government  and  the  railroad 
companies.  The  Railroad  Administration  in  this  respect  has 
had  to  perform  a  dual  function  one  was  to  operate  the  rail- 
roads and  record  the  current  transactions  so  as  to  bring  out 
the  facts  as  to  the  results  of  operations,  and  the  other  was  to 
keep  proper  records  and  accounts  to  bring  out  the  result  of 
the  mutual  obligations  of  the  government  and  the  railroad 
companies  growing  out  of  the  possession  and  control  of  rail- 
road property. 

The  Division  of  Finance  has  had  charge  of  the  payments 
of  money  to  the  railroad  companies  on  account  of  compensa- 
tion and  on  account  of  advances,  and  also  the  furnishing  of 
money  to  the  federal  treasurers  on  the  various  railroads  when 
needed  for  current  operations.  The  Division  of  Finance  has 
also  had  to  concern  itself  with  the  question  of  character  of 
securities  which  railroad  companies  could  give  for  advances 
made,  both  for  ec^uipment  and  for  other  capital  expenditures 
as  well  as  for  other  purposes,  as  to  the  extent  to  which  deduc- 
tions could  properly  be  made  from  compensation  on  account 
of  advances  made,  as  to  the  methods  to  be  adopted  to  reim- 
l)urse  the  government  for  advances  not  A'et  reimbursed,  etc. 

The  Further  Duties  of 

the  Railroad  Administration 

The  Railroad  Administration  has  been  charged  with  two 
distinct  functions.  The  first  has  been  the  rendition  of  the 
public  transportation  service  and  the  administration  of  the 
duties  connected  therewith  related  to  transportation  and 
maintenance,  labor  proljlems,  rate  and  other  traffic  and  public 
service  proljlems,  control  of  current  capital  expenditures,  etc. 
This  function  ends  with  the  return  of  the  railroads  to  private 
control. 

The  second  function  has  been  to  fix  and  administer  the 
contract  relations  between  the  government  and  the  railroad 
companies  and  to  .settle  the  innumerable  questions  that  grow 
out  of  these  contract  relations.  This  function  will  continue 
until  final  settlement  shall  be  completed  or  until  other  pro- 
visions shall  be  made  for  winding  up  such  settlements. 

This   function,   connected   with   the  contract   relationships 
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and  the  settlements  involved  therein,  constitutes  in  itself  an 
exceptionally  important  responsibility  and  administrative 
task.  Involved  in  this  unprecedented  transaction  arc  240,- 
000  miles  of  main  line  of  railroad,  which  with  its  equipment 
is  variously  estimated  as  heinc;  worth  from  $15,000,000,000 
to  $20,000,000,000,  for  which  an  annual  rental  of  about 
$917,000,000  is  paid. 

Agreement  upon  a  standard  form  of  contract  to  be  made 
with  each  railroad  company,  the  adaptation  of  that  form  to 
the  y-iarticular  conditions  of  each  company,  agreement  upon 
the  rental,  consideration  of  the  materials  and  supplies  re- 
ceived and  of  the  correspondinc;  amounts  to  be  returned  at 
the  end  of  federal  control,  attention  to  the  payments  by  the 
government  on  bills  due  by  the  corporations  and  collections 
iiy  the  government  on  bills  due  the  corporations,  determina- 
tion of  tlie  extent  to  which  the  corporations  would  be  charged 
for  capital  expenditures  made  for  additions  and  betterments 
and  equipment  and  the  manner  in  which  payment  therefor 
should  be  made,  determination  of  the  mutual  rights  of  the 
parties  as  to  overmaintenance  or  undermaintenance  of  the 
properties,  and  consideration  of  countless  other  problems,  of 
which  the  foregoing  are  mere  suggestive  illustrations,  have 
presented  a  task  of  stupendous  proportions,  entirely  apart 
from  all  the  problems  of  public  service,  operation,  labor  rela- 
tions, etc. 

The  final  adjustment  of  all  these  matters  will  call  for 
attention  for  a  considerable  period  in  the  future.  While  all 
the  activities  incident  to  the  public  service  and  operation  side 
of  the  Railroad  Administration  will  be  discontinued  as  of 
March  1,  except  as  to  small  forces  temporarly  retained  to 
receive  the  final  reports  and  consolidate  the  records  and  dis- 
pose of  the  incidental  matters  which  cannot  be  completed  by 
the  end  of  this  month,  it  will  be  necessar}',  on  the  other  hand, 
to  continue  and  in  some  instances  temporarily  enlarge  the 
branches  of  the  organization  dealing  with  these  matters  re- 
lated to  settlement  with  the  corporations.  The  accounting 
branch  of  the  organization  will,  of  course,  continue  to  be  of 
the  highest  importance.  The  newly  organized  Division  of 
Liquidation  Claims  is  developing  its  organization  to  consider 
and  dispose  of  claims  which  may  be  presented  on  accountof 
allef'ed  undermaintenance  of  way  and  structures  and  equip- 
menl  and  also  claims  to  the  effect  that  corporations  ought 
not  to  be  charged  with  improvements  alleged  to  have  been 
merely  for  war  purposes  and  not  for  the  traffic  of  the  rail- 
roads'in  question.  This  division  will  handle  claims  of  other 
sorts,  including  supervision  of  claims  presented  to  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  for  reparation  on  account  of 
alleged  excessive  rates. 

The  Division  of  Finance  will,  of  course,  have  to  function 
actively  for  a  considerable  period,  and  the  Division  of  Law 
will  necessarilv  have  to  continue  until  final  settlement  or 
until  the  eventual  transfer  of  the  remaining  legal  problems 
to  some  other  governmental  agency. 

In  carrying  forward  the  administrative  work  incident  to 
these  heav^'  responsibilities,  the  Railroad  Administration  _  is 
being  confronted  and  will  continue  to  be  confronted  with 
the  great  difficultv  of  securing  and  keeping  the  highly  trained 
experts  who  ought  to  deal  with  this  work.  The  temporary 
character  of  the  work  and  the  urgent  bidding  of  other  enter- 
prises for  experts  in  these  matters  will  make  it  especially 
difficult  for  the  Railroad  Administration  to  retain  the  neces- 
sary forces. 

Methods  Developed  Under  Federal  Control 

Which  Are  Worthy  of  Continuance 

The  railroads  of  this  country  are  by  necessity  a  single 
great  system  for  many  purposes,  and  in  the  comomn  interest 
ought  to  be,  and  I  believe  by  force  of  circumstances  will  con- 
tinue to  be,  developed  more  and  more  to  that  end. 


The  rate  structures  already  apply  ecjually  to  the  different 
railroads;  freight  cars  are  already  universally  interchange- 
aide;  railroad  labor  is  largely  organized  on  a  nation-wide 
i)asis  and  to  a  substantial  extent  working  conditions  are 
standardized  throughout  the  country.  I  believe  all  these  ele- 
ments of  national  .scope  must  be  accepted,  and  others  must 
l)e  developed,  in  order  to  promote  the  greatest  degree  of  pub- 
lic convenience. 

The  methods  developed  during  federal  control  to  regulate 
the  flow  of  traffic  in  times  of  heavy  business  through  diver- 
sions of  traffic  and  by  means  of  the  application  of  the  permit 
system,  and  to  regulate  the  distribution  of  cars  so  as  to  meet 
the  general  public  need  to  the  best  advantage,  ought,  it  seems 
to  me,  to  be  continued.  The  consolidation  of  terminals  in 
the  common  interest  is  likewise  an  important  element  of  pub- 
lic convenience  and  economy  which  ought  to  be  maintained. 
I  believe  the  consolidated  ticket  offices  also  have  not  only 
been  economical  but  have  in  the  main  been  in  the  public 
interest.  The  transfer  of  locomotives  from  one  road  to  an- 
other in  emergencies,  and  the  use  of  the  .shops  on  one  road 
when  available  for  the  work  of  another  road  are  also  meas- 
ures in  the  common  interest. 

The  work  of  establishing  uniformity  in  rules  governing 
car  distribution  for  the  various  important  commodities,  such 
as  coal  and  grain,  to  avoid  unjust  discrimination  as  between 
shippers  has  been  greatly  developed  during  federal  control, 
and  I  believe  should  be  continued  by  the  railroads  in  the 
public  interest.  It  also  seems  highly  important  that  every 
effort  be  made  to  continue  and  extend  the  pooling  of  lake 
and  tidewater  coal.  As  to  export  traffic,  it  is  believed  to  be 
highly  important  that  the  machinery^  be  available  to  control 
this  movement  to  and  via  ports  when  conditions  make  such 
control  necessary  through  the  placing  of  embargoes  and 
is.suing  of  permits.  There  are  many  cases  in  which  it  is 
believed,  even  under  private  control,  the  use  of  single-track 
parallel  lines  as  double-track  roads  which  have  been  devel- 
oped during  federal  control  can,  and  properly  should,  be 
continued.  It  also  would  be  distinctly  in  the  public  interest 
if  the  roads  would  continue  the  use  of  the  common  time  tables 
between  the  important  centers,  and  avoid  the  "bunching"  of 
trains  between  important  centers. 

In  the  mechanical  departments  of  the  railroads  numerous 
important  practices  have  been  inaugurated  during  federal 
control  which  should  be  continued  after  federal  control. 
This  is  particularly  true  of  the  standard  classification  of 
repairs  to  locomotives  and  tenders  set  up  during  federal  con- 
trol, because  it  affords  a  reasonably  accurate  basis  of  com- 
parison of  the  work  of  the  different  shops  and  the  cost  of 
locomotive  maintenance  and  thereby  promotes  efficiency. 

Naturally  the  consolidated  freight  classifications  adopted 
during  federal  control,  many  of  the  simplifications  of  tariffs 
and  other  changes  of  similar  character  will  be  of  permanent 
benefit  to  the  country. 

I  believe  it  highly  desirable  to  continue  to  give  the  ship- 
ping public  a  participation  at  the  outset  in  the  consideration 
of  rate  matters,  as  is  now  done  on  the  rate  committees,  and  a 
participation  in  the  consideration  of  local  operating  problems, 
at  least  in  times  of  congestion,  as  is  now  done  on  the  terminal 
committees. 

I  believe  it  highly  important  to  continue  to  provide  in  a 
systematic  way  for  bipartisan  boards  of  equal  representation 
of  the  managements  and  employees  to  consider  grievances  of 
the  employees.  I  earnestly  hope  for  a  rapid  development  of 
the  plan  of  participation  by  the  employees  in  the  considera- 
tion of  matters  both  general  and  local  affecting  labor. 

The  railroad  companies  have  derived  important  advan- 
tages from  federal  control.  In  a  period  when  it  was  difficult 
inthe  highest  degree  to  raise  money  for  capital  expenditures 
the  companies  have  been  relieved  to  a  vers-  large  extent  of  the 
necessity  for  raising  anv  money  by  reason  of  the  fact  that 
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during  federal  control  the  government  itself  employed  its 
own  money  for  capital  expenditure  on  the  railroads  and 
advanced  funds  to  the  railroad  companies  to  an  aggregate 
amount  in  excess  of  $900,000,000. 

Results  of  Federal  Control  to  Railroad  Cor- 
porations; Their  Status  on  Resuming  Control 

During  a  period  when  the  operating  costs  of  all  public 
utilities  were  going  up  much  more  rapidly  than  rates  were 
permitted  to  go  up  and  therefore  when  all  other  public  utili- 
ties were  in  a  state  of  extreme  uncertainty  as  to  their  ability 
to  pay  established  dividends  or  in  many  cases  pay  their  regu- 
lar fixed  charges,  the  railroad  companies  have  been  protected 
by  the  government's  guaranty  and,  generally  speaking,  have 
been  able  to  meet  their  fixed  charges  and  also  their  dividends, 
at  least  to  the  full  extent  that  they  did  so  during  the  three- 
year  test  period  ending  June  30,  1917,  In  a  few  cases,  rail- 
road companies  have  suspended  or  reduced  their  dividends, 
but  this  has  been  by  reason  of  other  conditions  than  federal 
control  and  has  been  in  spite  of  rather  than  on  acount  of  the 
fact  that  they  were  guaranteed  their  income  by  the  govern- 
ment. 

As  to  additions  and  betterments,  including  equipment,  the 
situation  is  that  more  has  been  done  than  would  have  been 
practicable  under  private  control  in  the  period  of  financial 
difficulty  existing  during  and  since  the  war,  and  as  much 
has  been  done  as  could  have  been  done  with  the  capital 
available,  About  $1,200,000,000  has  been  expended  for 
these  purposes. 

Congress  was  unwilling  to  supply  any  further  capital  for 
these  purposes  pending  decision  as  to  railroad  legislation. 
The  railroad  companies  supplied  only  about  $140,000,000 
through  funds  raised  by  them  and  about  $180,000,000 
through  deducljions  from  their  compensation.  As  above 
pointed  out,  a  most  serious  need  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
public  and  of  the  railroad  corporations  is  the  expenditure 
of  very  large  amounts  of  additional  capital  for  new  equip- 
ment and  additions  and  betterments  to  roadway  and  struc- 
tures, and  especially  to  shops  and  terminals. 

There  has  been  a  somewhat  general  impression  that  the 
railroads  during  government  control  have  been  "scrambled" 
to  such  an  extent  that  the  resumption  of  private  operation 
would  be  difficult.  This  is  not  the  case.  During  govern- 
ment control,  generally  speaking,  each  railroad  has  been 
under  separate  management  and  under  the  immediate  direc- 
tion of  a  manager  identified  with  its  management  prior  to 
government  control,  and  from  an  operating  standpoint  it 
will  be  a  simple  process  on  March  1  for  such  managers  to 
begin  reporting  to  the  corporate  executives  who  will  then 
resume  active  direction.  These  managers  have  heretofore 
reported  to  the  regional  directors. 

During  1918  there  were  some  instances  where  different 
railroads  were  grouped  under  a  single  management,  but  from 
time  to  time  during  1919  these  railroads  have,  generally 
speaking,  been  segregated  by  way  of  preparation  for  return 
to  private  control.  Likewise  in  some  instances  in  1918  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  same  system  were  put  in  different  regions, 
but  in  1919  most  of  these  cases  have  been  dealt  with  by 
putting  the  entire  system  under  a  single  regional  director. 
For  example,  during  1918  the  Pennsylvania  Lines  West  and 
the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Lines  West  were  kept  in  the  Eastern 
region,  with  headquarters  in  New  York,  but  in  December, 
1918,  these  lines  were  put  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Allegheny  region,  with  headquarters  at  Philadelphia,  whose 
jurisdiction  also  covered  the  Pennsylvania  Lines  East.  For 
more  than  a  year,  therefore,  practically  the  entire  Pennsyl- 
vania and  Baltimore  &  Ohio  systems  respectively  have  been 
operating  as  a  whole  about  as  they  were  prior  to  federal  con- 
trol. 


The  corporations  have  had  adequate  notice  of  the  return 
of  their  railroads  on  March  1,  and  as  a  result  most  of  them 
have  been  at  work  for  several  months  making  plans,  deciding 
on  the  positions  to  be  filled  by  the  various  officers,  perfecting 
their  soliciting  forces,  etc.  The  Railroad  Administration  has 
actively  co-operated  in  getting  the  corporation  officers  in 
touch  with  the  conditions  on  the  properties  and  with  the 
men  who  are  to  be  employees  of  the  corporations  after  March 
1,  and  has  permitted  officers  on  the  federal  payrolls  to  co- 
operate in  building  up  the  organizations  to  be  effective 
March    1. 

In  regard  to  the  condition  of  existing  equipment,  the  loco- 
motives are  in  relatively  good  condition,  considering  that  they 
have  just  gone  through  from  three  to  four  months  of  winter 
weather,  much  of  it  severe. 

As  of  February  7,  1920,  11,359  locomotives,  or  17.4  per 
cent,  of  the  total  of  65,081  locomotives  on  the  line  were  in 
or  awaiting  shop,  and  of  this  number  6,929,  or  10.6  per  cent, 
of  the  total  locomotives  on  the  line  were  in  or  awaiting  shop 
for  classified  repairs.  Strictly  comparable  figures  of  the 
condition  of  all  the  locomotives  at  the  beginning  of  federal 
control  are  not  available,  but  as  of  January  4,  1918,  four 
days  after  federal  control  began,  reports  covering  49,204 
locomotives  indicate  that  9,105,  or  18.5  per  cent,  were  in  or 
awaiting  shop.  Figures  as  to  the  number  in  or  awaiting 
shop  for  classified  repairs  on  that  date  are  not  available. 

Passenger  cars  are  in  good  and  safe  condition,  although 
the  inability  to  obtain  new  equipment  for  the  reasons  above 
explained  results  in  the  equipment  being  on  an  average  prac- 
tically two  years  older  than  at  the  beginning  of  federal  con- 
trol, and  there  has  perhaps  been  some  loss  in  appearance. 

The  condition  of  the  freight  equipment  will  compare  favor- 
ably with  the  condition  at  the  beginning  of  federal  control. 
As  of  February  21,  1920,  the  total  number  of  bad-order  cars 
was  156,150,  or  6.1  per  cent  of  the  total  cars  on  the  line. 
Included  in  this  number  of  bad-order  cars,  however,  are 
14,275  cars  which  are  held  out  of  service  waiting  authoritj' 
from  the  corporation  to  retire,  as  the  Railroad  Administra- 
tion does  not  consider  these  cars  worth  repairing.  Excluding 
these  cars,  the  percentage  of  bad-order  cars  to  total  cars  on 
the  line  is  5.6  per  cent,  which  compares  favorably  with  the 
number  of  bad-order  cars  on  hand  January  4,  1918,  viz., 
127,081,  or  5.2  per  cent  of  the  number  of  cars  on  the  line. 

As  to  maintenance  of  way  and  structures,  it  is  believed 
that,  on  the  general  average,  the  government  has  closely 
approximated  compliance  with  its  contract  obligation  to  re- 
turn the  properties  in  substantially  as  good  condition  as 
when  received.  On  some  railroads  there  has  been,  especially 
in  1918,  a  shortage  in  the  amount  of  rail,  ties  or  ballast 
applied  in  maintenance  of  the  property,  this  being  due  to 
shortage  of  material  and  labor,  and  in  various  instances  it 
was  not  practicable  in  1919  to  make  up  entirely  the  shortage 
which  occurred  in  1918.  But  when  the  proposition  is  viewed 
as  a  whole  and  consideration  is  given  to  the  amounts  of  other 
kinds  of  maintenance,  it  is  believed  the  general  statement  of 
approximate  compliance  with  the  contracts  of  the  railroads 
as  a  whole  is  correct.  L^ndoubtedly  there  will  be  cases  where 
claims  for  undermaintenance  will  be  allowed  and  in  other 
cases  claims  for  overmaintenance  can  be  sustained. 

From  the  standpoint  of  the  condition  for  current  operation 
the  roadway  and  structures  are  in  good  working  condition, 
have  carried  a  large  traffic  for  many  months  and  are  capable 
of  continuing  to  do  so. 

As  to  the  labor  situation,  railroad  employees  have  become 
organized  to  a  much  greater  extent  during  federal  control 
than  prior  thereto,  although  the  movement  in  the  direction 
of  additional  organization  was  steadily  progressing  prior  to 
that  time.  The  train  and  engine  men  were  organized  on 
practically  all  railroads  for  many  years  prior  to  federal  con- 
trol.     The    shopmen    and   telegraphers    were   organized   on 
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inaii\    railioacU,  till'  I  Kik->  ami  .><tatioii  agi-nt.s  on  .scviT.il,  ,111(1  with    nniinal    illu  iciu  y    uliidi    liavr   existed   and   have    Ih'iii 

the  maintcnana-  of  way  imn  on  a  few.     The  niovi'nieiit  was  ( ((jiiiiHiitid   on    in    pradiially   every   line   of   industry.       Jhc 

steadily  in  the  diieition  of  additional  ort;ani/.ation.     I  lielieve  Railroad  .\dniini.stration  lia.s  felt  that  these  unfavorable  intlu- 

the  wav  i.s  open,  throunii  frank  co-oiuTation  with  the  ornaniz-  i-iue.--  were  f^riidually  disappearing,  and  there  ought  to  be  a 

ations  and  the  development  of  ajiprojiriate  hoards  of  adjust-  f^radual  continuance  of  improvement  in  tlie.se  re.spects.     The 

nient,   for  dealing   with  grievances  and   the  develoiHiieiit   of  railroad  corj)orations  will  take  the  railroads  at  a  time  of  the 

inerea.'^ed  contact  between  the  management  and  the  emi)loyees  year  when   adverse  winter  conditions  arc  disa|)pearing  and 

in  other  matters  of  common  interest,  for  establishing  better  when  the  i)hysical  conditions  of  operation  will  rapidly  become 

relations   between   die   corporations   and   tin    emplmer-    than  far  more  satisfactory,  when  much  heavier  trainloads  can  be 

existed  between  them  ])rior  to  federal  control.  moved  by  the  same  power,  and  when  difficulties  due  to  ice 

The  railroads  will  go  iiack  to  private  control  on  March  1  and  snow  will  be  disappearing.    The  railroads  are  just  emerg 

with  important  wage  (lemands  pending.     .\  similar  condition,  ing   from  an  extraordinarily  difficult   winter,   with   a  larger 

however,  existed  when  the  railroads  came  under  government  aggregate  demand   for  transjjortation   than   was  ever  before 

control  on  Januarv  1,  lOl.S.     Formidable  demands  were  then  experienced  in  the  winter,  and  during  this  period  they  have 

being  urged  b\-  the  principal  classes  of-  railroad  emi)ioyees.  had  to  recover  as  far  as  possible  from  the  far-reaching  dislo- 

Moreover,   it  was  generally  recognized  that  wages  of  many  cations  of  efjuipment  and  also  of  railroad  fuel  caused  by  the 

classes  of  railroad  emplcnees  at  that  time  were  so  low  that  coal  strike. 

the  efficient  employees  were  i)eing  lost  to  a  large  extent  to  A  highl\'  ii„portant  advantage  which  the  railroad  corjjora- 
other  industries  paying  higher  wages.  The  railroad  corpo-  tions  will  have  will  be  that  they  are  able  to  plan  and  put 
rations  claimed  that  under  the  rates  then  being  charged  they  into  effect  permanent  organizations  and  to  make  plans  accord- 
were  not  aide  to  jiay  the  necessary  wages.  It  is,  of  course,  ingly  for  the  future.  This  is  an  advantage  which  the  Rail- 
understood  at  i)resent  that  the  entire  cjuestion  of  rates  is  to  road  Administration  has  not  had  at  any  time,  and  the  lack 
be  .shortly  reviewed  in  the  light  of  existing  conditions,  includ-  of  which  has  been  consjjicuously  and  progressively  crabar- 
ing  the  just  needs  of  the  railroad  emplo)'ees.  rassing  as  the  end  of  federal  control  has  approached. 

The  claims  that  have  been  made  to  the  effect  that  the  rail-  The  railroad  coq>orations  will  also  start  upon  their  work 
roads  will  be  turned  back  in  a  broken-down  condition  are  with  a  highly  important  psychological  asset.  The  public 
wholly  without  foundation.  As  already  pointed  out,  the  holds  to  a  rigid  responsibility  any  agency  performing  a  public 
physical  condition  of  the  railroads  is  good.  The  fact  that  service,  regardless  of  the  difficulties  of  the  situation.  This 
some  railroads  may  l)e  able  to  show  a  shortage  as  above  men-  responsibility  has  had  to  be  met  during  the  unparalleled 
tioned  in  some  of  the  principal  maintenance  materials  does  difficulties  .since  January  1,  1918,  exclusively  by  the  Rail- 
not  keep  die  railroads  from  being  in  effective  operating  con-  road  Administration,  and  the  railroad  corporations  have 
dition  The  railroads  have  been  functioning  successfully  l^een  entirely  free  from  it.  The}-  w:ll  therefore  resume  con- 
during  the  present  winter,  despite  its  abnormally  severe  char-  trol  under  the  most  favorable  possible  conditions  of  public 
acter.and  despite  the  persisting  disadvantages  growing  out  sentiment. 
of  the  coal  strike.  Conclusion 

Comnlete  figure.-  of  freight  traffic  movement  for  all  Class  ,„,         ,  i        u  ^^      c  n   i      i        ^    ^ 

v.wiiiij.ci^  .  ^"  ,5^.,^  ,      ,         .,  ,  ,        TT  rhe.se  I  regard  as  the  results  of  federal  control: 

I  railroads  in    Tanuarv.  1920,  are  not  vet  availalile.     How-  t,.         i  i-     \  i  ..  *  *•  •      .i    .        u 

irtiiicjau.  laiiua  ,,  ^        •  .'         ,  •  ,    ■     -nv  It  made  practicable  a  War  tran.sportation  .scrvicc  that  coiild 

ever,  reports  already  received  from  road.s  which  m  Decern-  ^^^^  ^^^^^  ,^^^^   otherwise  obtained;   its  unification  practices 

bar,  1919,  moved  92  per  cent  of  the  total  ton-miles  indicate  ^^^^^  increased  the  utilization  of  the  inadequate  supply  of 

that  these  roads  in  January,  1920,  moved  lo.8  per  cent  more  gq^ipj^^^t  so  that  an  exceptionallv  large  transportation 'ser- 

ton-niiles  than  in  January,  1919,  26.6  per  cent  more  than  in  ^.j^^  j^.^^  j^^^^^  performed  in  the  busy  periods  of  1919  with  a 

January,  1918,  and  7.8  per  cent  more  than  in  Januap",  1917.  „-,.ini,„u,„  of  congestion;  it  met  the  emergencv  of  the  unprece- 

While  complete  figures  are  not  available  of  freight  traffic  ^^^^^^^j  ^^^j  ^^^.jj^p  j^^  ^  ^^.^^.  ^^.j^j^j^  p^jyate  control  could  not 

movement  in  February,   1920,   the  number  of  revenue  cars  have  done  and  absorbed  a  h'eavv  financial  loss  on  that  account 

loaded  on  all  Class  I  railroads  for  the  first  two  weeks  of  Feb-  ^^.j^j^j^  ^^.^^^^  ^^^,^  ^^^^.^^  j^j^/j^j^.  (ii^tur])ing  to  private  con- 

ruary,  1920,  1919  and  1918,  follow:  trol;  it  provided  more  additions  and  betterments  and  equip- 

ly-O  i'^''-'  '"'*  ment   than   private  control   could   have  provided   during   the 

Revenue   cars   loaded v  ' ' ^.V  '  io',;, '•"''•^"'    '-"-•"^'^    1.450,115  ,^lff^^^^]^  financial  period  of   1918   and   1919;    it  dealt  fairlv 

Per    cent    of    increase    compared    witli     I'-ni  -ti     i    i  i  -.  4.1       i  c      r  •  j         j     ^   i  -t      j 

and    1918 With  Jabor  and  gave  it  the  benefit  of  improved  and  Stabilized 

In  spite  of  the  bad  weather  conditions  the  average  train-  working  conditions  which  were  clearly  right;  it  not  only  did 

load  was  663  tons,  which  was  3.1  per  cent  higher  than  last  not  cost  more  than  private  control  would  have  cost  during  the 

Tanuarv  (when  unusually  favorable  weather  conditions  pre-  same  period   but  cost   consideraldy   less   on   account   of  the 

vailed)    Ti  5  per  cent  higher  than  in  January,  1918,  and  8.2  economies  growing  out  of  unifications,  and  the  total  burden 

ner  cent  hi^^her  than  in   Tanuarv,  1917.     These  preliminary  put  upon  the  public  (through  rates  and  taxes)  on  account  of 

figures   indtcate   that   the   transportation    machine  has   been  railroad  costs  was  substantially  less  than  would  have  been 

functioning  satisfactorily  under  unfavorable  conditions.  necessary  if  the  railroads  had  remained  in  private  control  and 

Since  the  railroads  have  been  able  to  function  in  such  a  rates  had  been  raised  enough  to  preserve  their  credit;  it  pro- 

fa\'orable  wav  during  the  difficult  period   of  January   and  tected  the  investment  in  railroad  properties,  whereas  without 

February    1920   there^is  no  reason  why  they  should  not  rap-  federal  control  those   investments   would   have  been   endan- 

idlv  make   a   progressively  better   shciwing   with    improving  .sered;    and   it   turns   the   railroads   back   to  private  control 

weather  and  generally  more  favorable  conditions  which  are  functioning  effectively,  with  a  record  of  exceptional  perform- 

'^  ance  in  an  exceptionally  difficult  winter,  despite  the  disrup- 

"^  The*  radroad  corporations  will  resume  control  at  a  time  tion  caused  l;y  the  coal  strike,  and  in  condition  to  function 

when  conditions  are  working  distinctly  in  favor  of  satisfac-  still   more   effectively   with    the   normal    improvement   to   be 

tory  operation      The  war  resulted  in  the  loss  of  many  expe-  expected  in  the  weather  and  in  other  conditions, 
rienced  employee^  to  other  industries,  to  the  general  military  A  final  word  of  appreciation  is  due  to  the  loyal  and  steady 

service  and  to  the  railway  military  service  in  France.     The  support  of  the  officers  and  the  great  bulk  of  the  employees 

unrest   during   and    since   the   war,    coupled    with    changing  and  their  organizations.     The  times  have  been  exceedingly 

industrial    conditions     led    to    an    abnormal    "turnover"    of  difficult  for  officers  and  employees,  and  these  difficulties  have 

railroad  labor  and  re'^^ulted  in  the  .same  sort  of  interferences  been  faced  and  dealt  with  in  admirable  spirit  and  temper. 


Operating  Economy  of  Stoker  Fired   Locomotives 

A  Discussion  of  the  Effect  of  Stokers  on  Locomotive  Develop- 
ment and  Operating  Methods 

By  D.  F.  Crawford 

Vice-President,   Locomotive   Stoker   Company 


As  THERE  ARE  APPROXIMATELY  5,000  meclianicall}  tired 
locomotives  in  the  United  States,  it  will  he  of  in- 
terest to  consider  three  questions:  First,  what  led 
to  the  introduction  and  continued  application  of  locomotive 
stokers?  Second,  what  has  the  experience  gained  during 
their  development  and  use  indicated?  Third,  what  are  the 
questions  brought  about  by  their  introduction,  which  must 
be  considered  by  the  railwa)-  officers? 

My  statement  to  the  convention  of  the  Master  Mechanics 
Association  in  1913,  contains  an  answer  to  the  first  ques- 
tion.    "The   development   of   the  locomotive   stoker   on   the 
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Fig.  1.     Relation  of  Tractive  Effort  and  Tons  Per  Train  to 
Wages  Per  Ton  Mile  (1914  Rates  Applied  to 
Various  Classes  of  Locomotives) 

Pennsylvania  Lines  was  brought  about  by  a  desire  to  get 
more  tons  per  train  over  the  road.  I  had  observed  in  the 
annual  reports  of  many  of  the  railroads,  the  tons  oi  train 
hauled  per  pound  of  tractive  power  for  decreasing  as  the 
engines  grew  large.  I  found  that  locomotives  that  were  20 
per  cent  larger  than  other  locomotives  were  hauling  the  same 
trains  as  the  smaller  ones  and  were  not  realizing  the  full 
20  per  cent  additional  tractive  power  that  the  locomotives 
had.  The  stoker  problem  to  me  was  one  of  decreasing  operat- 
ing e.xpenses  by  increasing  the  train  load  for  each  unit  on 
which  we  had  to  pay  interest  and  maintenance  charges." 

C.  D.  Young,  after  consideration  of  certain  locomotive 
tests,  stated:  "If  we  use  6,000  lb.  of  coal,  and  this  locomo- 
tive is  capable  of  burning  10,000  lb.  per  hour,  or  say,  if  a 
fireman  will  fire  6,000  lb.  per  hour,  and  the  locomotive  is 
capable  of  burning  10,000  lb.  with  a  stoker,  it  is  then  pos- 
sible for  you  to  obtain  the  maximum  of  that  locomotive  with 
the  stoker,  whereas  you  do  not  come  to  60  p)er  cent  of  the 
maximum  output  with  the  fireman." 

These  statements,  made  in  1913,  are  of  equal  value  and 
importance  in  1919,  and  after  all  are  the  fundamental  rea- 
sons for  the  existence  of  the  locomotive  stoker.  While  what 
we  regard  as  large  locomotives  were  in  limited  use  before 

"Abstract  of  a  paper  presented   before  the   Railway  Club  of  Pittsburgli. 


the  advent  of  the  stoker,  its  development  and  application  has 
and  will  permit  more  full  utilization  of  the  capital  invested 
l>oth  in  the  locomotive  and  permanent  way. 

Stokers  Reduce  Transportation  Costs 

The  expense  of  moving  freight  does  not  increa.se  in  propor- 
tion to  the  weight  of  the  train,  and  therefore  the  larger  the 
train  the  lower  the  co.st  per  ton  mile.  Among  the  items  which 
may  be  considered  as  decreasing  in  cost  per  ton  mile  in  some 
proportion  to  the  increase  in  tons  per  train  are  fuel  costs 
(which  amount  to  9.85  per  cent  of  the  total  expenses),  crew's 
wages,  equipment,  track  structure  and  signal  maintenance, 
as  well  as  certain  other  fixed  and  operating  charges. 

The  effect  of  the  introduction  of  large  locomotives  on  a 
given  division  operated  to  their  capacity  (which  the  mechani- 
cal stoker  makes  possible)  is  .shown  Ijy  the  curve  in  Fig. 
1,  in  which  the  crew's  wages  per  ton  mile  are  shown  in  com- 
parison with  the  revenue  tons  per  train.  This  indicates 
what  may  be  expected  of  locomotives  of  various  capacities. 

That  there  is  a  definite  relation  between  the  coal  used 
\)tx  ton  mile  and  the  revenue  tons  per  train,  is  clearly  shown 
ijy  the  diagram  in  Fig.  2,  which  shows  the  coal  used  per 
ton  mile  for  the  various  weights  of  train  for  nineteen  rail- 
roads in  various  parts  of  the  LTnited  States,  this  information 
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Fig.  2.     Relation  Between  Coal  Per  Ton  Mile  and  Tons  Per 
Train  on  Nineteen  Typical  Roads 

being  obtained  from  the  annual  reports  of  the  railroads  in- 
cluded. Notwithstanding  the  wide  variation  in  traffic,  oper- 
ating, grade  and  equipment  conditions  and  the  qualit}'  of  the 
fuels  used,  the  fact  that  increased  train  loading  brings  a 
decrease  in  fuel  per  ton  mile  is  substantiated. 

It  is,  of  course,  difficult  to  state  in  a  f-ew  words  just  what 
the  use  of  locomotives  of  large  capacity  has  meant  to  those 
making  use  of  the  transportation  facilities  of  the  country, 
but,  by  their  use  the  average  revenue  tons  per  train  in  the 
United  States  was  increased  from  176  tons  in  1888  to  357 
tons  in  1907,  and  620  tons  in  1917. 
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I'liis  iiuivase  in  tlic  amount  of  traffic  moved  liy  a  train 
unit  pcmiittcd  the  results  disclosed  below: 


Ck  o  2  t  Cost  of  furl  |n'i'  ^ 

g  "  ~  o-  ton  mill-  — 

o  t  «;  i;  , * \  S 

~  a.  a  3  4,  o 

g  £  2  -=             f  ^ 

«=  ■-  •-  "o  B     "5        t  ° 

•J  S      B~     5:=     o«     u-r      i^c     Cg 
><        «t     «E     « E     ol:    <  i.     w  c.    a,S 

1888  176   $0.01001   $1.76    ' 

1907  357         O.007.S9    2.71   $0.21   $0.0006   $0.0006   $1.14 

1917  620    0.00728    4.51.   0.43    0.0007    0.0004    2.20t 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  in  1917  the  price  of  coal  is 
shown  as  nearly  double  that  in  1907,  the  cost  of  coal  per  ton 
mile  was  practically  tlic  same,  and  when  the  price  is  equated 
to  that  of  1907,  the  decreased  cost  per  ton  mile  given  shows 
conclusively  that  a  smaller  amount  was  used. 

Heavy  Train  Loading  Increases  Track  Capacity 

Another  important  reason  for  the  use  of  locomotives  of 
the  capacity  made  available  by  mechanical  firing  is  the  re- 
duction of  the  number  of  units  required  to  handle  traffic. 

About  five  years  ago  querj'  was  made  as  to  what  would 
have  been  the  effect  if  the  traffic  of  a  given  railway  system-  in 
the  year  1912  had  been  moved  in  equipment  of  the  capacity 
that  had  been  used  in  1903.  Of  course,  in  making  the  cal- 
culations for  the  reply,  some  factors  had  to  be  assumed;  the 
conclusions  at  least  indicate  the  propriety  of  the  increase  in 
capacity  of  both  locomotives  and  cars. 

.While  a  larger  number  of  the  smaller  locomotives  and 
cars  would  be  required,  the  fact  that  the  number  of  units  or 
trains  needed  so  increased  the  traffic  density  that,  to  make 
the  movement  with  the  same  degree  of  promptness  as  ex- 
isted in  the  latter  year,  the  cost  of  providing  additional 
track  facilities  far  outweighed  the  cost  of  the  additional 
equipment.    As  it  is  only  by  the  use  of  a  mechanical  stoker 


remcmlicr  the  concern  of  tiio.se  rcsf/urisilile  on  account  of 
tiic  large  turnover  and  its  effect  on  the  operations.  As  the 
size  of  the  locomotives  continued  to  increase,  the  diftirulties 
and  complaints  grew  apace,  and  it  may  be  said  that  the 
clima.x  occurred  in  1912,  when  the  firemen  in  the  Ka.'^tern 
Wage  Application  demanded  two  firemen  on  locomotives 
weighing  over  200,000  11).  on  the  driving  wheels. 

During  the  peritxl  mentioned,  several  types  of  mechanical 
.stokers  had  been  l)ui]t  and  put  in  service,  l)ut  were  regarded 
by  both  the  railway  officers  and  employees  as  ratlier  more 
than  les.^  in  the  experimental  .stage.  Nevertheless,  sudi  was 
the  confidence  of  some  railway  officers  in  the  stoker  that 
what  may  be  regarded  as  the  first  commercial  application 
of  the  device  was  made  in  1910.  Since  that  time  the  numl)er 
applied  per  year  has  gradually  increa.sed  to  the  total  of 
5,000  in  u.se  on  the  locomotives  of  at  least  71  of  the  rail- 
roads of  the  United  States. 

Assuming  that  120  lb.  of  coal  per  sq.  ft.  of  grate  per 
hour  is  required  to  obtain  the  capacity  of  the  locomotives, 
the  average  coal  rate  for  typical  stoker-fired  engines  would 
be  as  follows: 

Mikado     ■. Gr,ite  70.5  sq.   ft.         Coal  per  hour    8.460  lb. 

Santa    Fe    Grate  83.0  9q.   ft.  Coal   per  .lour    9.960   lli. 

Mallets     Grate  89.2  sq.   ft.  Coal   per  hour  10.704   llj. 

Evidently  some  locomotives  of  these  dimensions  are  worked 
below  the  capacity  suggested  by  the  builders'  formula  of 
120  lb.  of  coal  per  square  foot  of  grate  area  per  hour,  or 
certainly  there  would  be  more  stokers  in  use. 

Even  if  half  the  amounts  of  coal  per  hour  given  above 
were  to  be  fired  by  hand  for  any  considerable  length  of 
time,  it  is  probable  that  the  limit  of  endurance  of  the  men, 
especially  during  the  warm  seasons,  would  be  approached 
and  therefore  the  stoker  will  afford  the  required  relief  and 
will  be  accepted  as  a  substitute  for  the  second  fireman  so  fre- 
quently requested.     In  fact,  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  in 


RESULTS   OBTAINED   WITH  EXPERIENCED   AND.  INEXPERIENCED  FIREMEN   (HAND-FIRING) 

Trial  of  Coal — Chicago  District 

.Ml  Tests  at  80  r.  p.  m.,— 14.66  m.  p.  h.— 25  per  cent  cut-off.     Length  of  each  test,  two  hours 

Averaee  Steam  lost  Average 

boiler  pressure  Total  cost                         Total  water  at  safety  valve  smoke  per  cent         Brick 

A ^        ^ /■ ^       , * ,  ,. '• ,         , -^ ^       arch 

Ex                     Inex.  Ex.               Inex.               Ex.                Inex.  Ex.                 Inex.  Ex.               Inex. 

■v^o^„,„^;n                                            199  5                 198  7  6,526             7,737           19,145           38,571  0                     144  30                  42          None 
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boiler  pressure  on  a  one-hour  test.  


that  the  possibilities  of  large  locomotives  may  be  realized, 
the  information  given  above  becomes  the  reason  not  only 
for  their  development  but  for  their  more  general  application. 

Stokers  Eliminate  Necessity  for  Two  Firemen  on 
Large  Engines 

In  1903,  with  locomotives  of  about  40,000  lb.  tractive 
force  and  50  sq  ff  of  grate  area,  from  time  to  time  com- 
plaints were  received  from  the  firemen  regarding  their  ardu- 
ous work,  and  frequently  men  left  the  railroad  service,  pre- 
ferring to  seek  a  more  congenial  occupation.  This,  of 
course"  embarrassed  the  service,  as  at- times  it  was  difficult 
to  obtain  sufficient  men  to  supply  the  demands,  and  I  well 


time  the  stoker  will  be  preferred,  as  by  the  use  of  the  stoker 
the  period  elapsing  from  employment  to  promotion  to  engine- 
man  will  not  be  increased,  which  would  be  the  case  were  a 
.second  fireman  employed  on  all  locomotives. 

Fuel  Economy  and  Stoker  Firing 
As  it  is  evident  that  only  the  furnace  efficiency  is  af- 
fected, whether  a  boiler  is  fired  manually  or  mechanically, 
many  of  the  tests  of  stoker-fired  locomotives  which  has  been 
made  must  be  disregarded,  as  the  results  obtained  clearly 
indicate  failure  to  differentiate  between  furnace,  boiler  and 
engine  efficiency. 

Indeed,    I   can   only   conceive   of   one   reason    why   under 
equivalent    draft,    structural    and    adjustment   conditions   a 
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manually  fired  furnace  should  show  a  better  performance 
than  a  mechanically  fired  furnace.  That  is,  that  firemen 
might  be  able  to  more  accurately  distribute  the  fuel,  supply- 
ing the  fresh  coal  exactly  to  the  points  on  the  grate  required, 
as  indicated  by  the  color  of  the  fire,  and  I  can  only  think, 
of  one  reason  why  the  mechanically  fired  furnace  should  give 
the  better  results,  namely,  it  is  unnecessary  to  so  frequenly 
open  and  close  the  furnace  door,  permitting  a  more  uniform 
fire-box  temperature  to  be  maintained. 

It  is  probable  that  in  locomotive  practice  each  of  these 
theoretical  advantages  offsets  the  other,  especially  at  combus- 
tion rates  approaching  the  limits  of  manual  firing,  beyond 
which  the  mechanical  device  is  superior,  due  to  the  fact  that 
accurate  distribution  can  no  longer  be  made. 

The  equivalent  evaporation  per  pound  of  coal  depends 
on  the  amount  of  coal  burned  per  square  foot  of  grate  per 
hour  rather  than  whether  the  furnace  is  fed  manually  or 
by  a  mechanical  device.  As  the  stoker  is  applied  for  the 
sole  purpose  of  amplifying  the  output  of  the  locomotive  by 


Locomotive  No. I  A=  Hand  Fi'red,  Saturated 


'Superheafer,  24" Cu/. 
„       ,        ZS"  ,, 


3,000       4.000        S,000       6,000        7,000        8.000       9,000 
Pounds  Dry  Coal  Per  Hour  Hauling  Train. 

Fig.  3.     Coal  Used  Per  Indicated  Horsepower  Hour,  Hand 
and  Stoker  Firing 

causing  more  coal  to  give  up  the  power  contained  therein,  it 
follows  that  the  evaporation  rate  will  decrease  in  proportion 
to  the  combustion  rate  obtained. 

The  coal  consumed  per  gross  ton  mile  cannot  be  consid- 
ered in  accurate  measure  of  the  distance  between  mechanical 
and  manual  firing,  as  not  only  are  the  efficiencies  of  the 
boiler  and  engine  variable  factors,  but  the  resistance  of 
the  train  as  determined  by  the  number  and  weight  of  the 
cars  must  be  given  consideration. 

The  unit  ton  miles,  while  sufficient  for  rough  compari- 
sons, should  not  be  depended  upon  when  the  definite  informa- 
tion is  required. 

Although  it  is  true  that  the  pounds  of  coal  per  indicator 
horsepower  hour,  also  involves  the  performance  of  the  cylin- 
der, by  careful  selection  of  the  locomotives,  as  to  similarity 
in  engine  conditions,  this  unit  may  be  regarded  as  fairly 
valuable  in  making  comparisons. 

The  diagram  in  Fig.  3,  shows  the  results  of  some  tests 
where  the  information  obtained  is  compared  on  the  last  men- 


tioned basis.  It  will  be  noted  that  for  the  higher  rates  of 
combustion,  and  consequently  lower  boiler  efficiency,  the 
curves  indicate  that  the  coal  consumption  per  indicated  horse- 
power hour  favors  the  stoker-fired  locomotive,  also  that  when 
superheated  steam  is  used  there  is  a  marked  difference  in 
favor  of  the  mechanically  fired  locomotive.  In  the  latter 
case,  however,  the  excellent  results  shown  were  obtained  by 
increasing  the  diameter  of  the  cylinder  equal  to  about  10 
per  cent,  as  it  was  found  that  with  the  stoker  this  could  be 
done  on  account  of  the  ample  steam  supply.  Indeed  further 
experiments  justified  further  increasing  the  diameter  of  the 
cylinders  equal  to  about  17  per  cent,  with  a  proportionate 
gain  in  hauling  capacity. 

A  possible  increase  of  1 7  per  cent  in  the  earnings  per  train 
mile  is  surely  sufficient  to  be  attractive  to  those  responsible 
for  the  financial  results  of  railway  operations  and  to  justify 
the  application  of  a  device  which  permits  such  conditions. 

Fuel  Economy  Depends  on  the  Fireman 

How  many  of  us  have  taken  the  trouble  to  ascertain  the 
effect  of  coal  consumption  by  inexperienced  firemen? 

The  tabulation  gives  the  results  obtained  on  some  tests 
made  to  develop  the  facts.  It  will  be  observed  that  the 
difference  when  the  locomotive  is  doing  the  same  work  is  22 
per  cent. 

Did  it  ever  occur  to  you  that  there  are  really  very  few 
experienced  stoker  firemen?  Why  should  you  expect  the 
same  results  from  inexperienced  stoker  firemen  that  you  ob- 
tained from  experience  hand  firemen?  When  tests  with  fire- 
men of  equal  skill  handling  the  stoker  and  the  shovel  show 
that  more  coal  is  being  used  on  the  mechanically  fired  loco- 
motives, you  may  rest  assured  that  you  are  getting  a  return 
for  it  either  in  increased  tonnage  or  increased  speed. 

Steam  Jets  Increase  Boiler  Efficiency 

Four  of  the  six  types  of  stokers  for  locomotives  now  in 
service  use  steam  jets  to  project  the  coal  into  the  fire-box.  It 
has  been  stated  that  the  introduction  of  steam  into  the  fire- 
box for  this  purpose  results  in  decreased  evaporative  effi- 
ciency. Just  what  has  led  to  these  statements,  I  am  at  a 
loss  to  understand,  as  very  early  in  my  railroad  experience 
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I  was  informed  as  to  the  desirabilty  of  wettng  the  coal  to 
improve  the  combustion,  and  we  are  all  familiar  with  the 
wide  u.se  of  steam  jets  in  stationary  boilers,  especially  those 
equipped  with  certain  types  of  mechanical  stokers. 

In  1912  and  1913  tests  were  made  under  the  direction  of 
the  General  Managers  Association  of  Chicago  to  determine 
the  effect  of  steam  jets  on  the  amount  of  smoke  emitted  from 
a  locomotive,  and  of  course  one  of  the  factors  was  the  effect 
on  fuel  economy. 

From  the  results  of  these  tests  published  in  the  American 
Railway  Master  Mechanics  Association,  the  data  shown  in 
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till-  t;il)iilati(in  wa.-^  ()l)taini'(l.  'I'hc  data  i.s  siippkinciited  Ijy 
the  followinu  .stalrnu'Ut:  "Tlie  tabulated  results  of  the 
efficieiuv  tests  with  rcnnsylvaiiia  Ga.s  Coal  (Tests  Nos. 
2500-70'  to  2500-87)  with  and  without  the  jets  are  plotted. 
The  curves  show  that  a  reduction  of  smoke  results  in  an  in- 
creased e(|uivalent  evaporation,  and  a  correspondinji;  increase 
in  efliciency  and  economy  with  or  without  the  i)rick  arch, 
showing  that  the  steam  jet  tubes  make  for  inijiroved  com- 
bustion and  economy  rather  than  sim])ly  to  "whitewash  the 
smoke." 

With  this  evidence  before  us,  I  do  not  think  for  the  pres- 
ent at  least  we  need  be  concerned  as  to  the  deleterious  ef- 
fect of  using  steam  jets  for  projecting  the  fuel  into  the  fire- 
box, for  if  the  use  of  as  much  as  1,000  lb.  of  steam  per  hour 
with  2.000  lb.  of  coal  per  hour  does  not  result  in  reduced 
economy,  certainly  the  introduction  of  from  300  to  500  lb. 
of  steam  per  hour  into  a  fire  of  5,000  to  7,000  lb.  of  coal 
per  hour  will  not  adversely  afftxrt  either  the  evaporation  or 
the  annual  balance  sheet  of  the  railways  using  this  arrange- 
ment. 

Slack  Coal  Not  Economical 

We  all  appreciate  that  one  of  the  arrangements  for  the 
introduction  of  the  locomotive  stoker  was  the  possibility  of 
using  the  less  expensive  grade  of  coal  known  as  screenings 


Fig.  4. 


1.000      Z.OOO    3.000    4.000    S.OOO    i.OOO     7.000    8.000    9.000    10.000 
Pounds  Dry  Coal  Fired  Per  Hour. 

Relation  Between   Rate   of  Firing  and   Stack  Loss, 
Hand  Firing 


or  slack  coal,  and  consequently  a  number  of  stokers  especially 
adapted  for  its  use  were  installed. 

Of  course  it  was  expected  that  the  decreased  cost  per  ton 
would  offset  the  increased  consumption,  but  the  practical 
difficulty  not  only  of  supplying  the  special  coal,  but  the  ne- 
cessity of  carrying  two  kinds  of  coal  at  coaling  stations,  one 
for  hand  and  one  for  stoker-fired  locomotives,  indicated  the 
advantage  of  a  stoker  so  arranged  that  it  would  handle  run 
of  mine  or  even  lumps  by  breaking  it  to  a  suitable  size  on 
the  locomotive. 

There  is,  however,  a  much  more  important  reason  for 
avoiding  the  use  of  screenings  or  coal  of  small  size  than  the 
inconvenience  of  providing  it  prepared  or  crushing  it  at  the 
coaling  stations.     That  is,  the  question  of  quantity  used. 

Some  comparative  tests  were  recently  made  on  stoker-fired 
locomotives.     On  one  series  of  tests,  coal  which  would  pass 


iliiougli  .1  iwo-inch  .screen  was  used,  and  tlie  ollur  serii - 
made  witii  coal  which  would  pass  tiirough  a  6-in.,  l)Ut  over 
a  2-incii  .screen,  in  the  latter  ca.sc  tlie  larger  lumps  being 
reduced  by  the  breaker  in  the  stoker  conveying  me(  lianism. 
Tlie  advantage  obtained  in  using  the  larger  coal  is  apjjarent 
and  amounted  to  over  15  per  cent. 

The  principal  cau.se,  no  doubt,  of  the  decreased  efficiency 
of  the  finer  coal  is  the  loss  due  to  the  unburned  coal  being 
tlirown  out  of  the  stack.  The  amount  of  this  loss  of  course 
depends  upon  the  rate  of  firing  and  the  relative  fineness  of 
the  coal.  The  diagram  in  Fig.  4  shows  only  the  relation  be- 
tween the  stack  losses  and  the  rate  of  firing. 

The  stack  losses,  which  run  as  high  as  15  to  20  per  cent 
of  the  coal  fired,  have  no  other  relation  to  the  method  of  fir- 
ing except  that  it  is  the  u.sual  practice  to  fire  at  higher  rates 
mechanically  and  manually. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  stoker  is  a  mechanical 
device;  that  it  will  only  do  what  a  human  being  makes  it  do; 
that  it  cannot  tolerate  neglect.  If  it  is  properly  inspected, 
lubricated,  maintained  and  operated,  it  will  add  to  the  earn- 
ings of  the  railroads,  the  comfort  of  the  employees  and  banish 
troubles  due  to  engines  not  .steaming. 


FiKTY-six  CLERKS  and  other  employees  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  at  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  are  sleeping  at  night  in  Pullman 
cars  and  taking  their  meals  at  the  restaurant  in  the  railroad 
station.  These  clerks  constitute  the  office  force  of  the 
general  superintendent  of  the  Eastern  Pennsylvania  Grand 
Division,  which  office  was  moved  on  March  1  from  Altoona 
to  Harrisburg.  Disposing  of  houses  in  Altoona  and  finding 
living  quarters  in  Harrisburg  are  both  exceedingly  difficult 
propositions,  and  it  is  not  known  how  soon  the  men  can 
abandon  their  Pullman  lodgings. 


From   the  Mikmukcc  Sentinel 

A  Solemn   Swearing   Off 


R.  H.  Aishton  Remains  President  of  the  A.  R.  A. 


Will  Help  to  Coordinate  Operation  of  Roads  During  Transition 
Period.     Reorganization  of  Car  Service  Commission 


Ft)K  the  first  time  in  its  iiistorj-,  so  far  as  the  Railway 
Age  knows,  the  American  Railroad  Association  has  a 
president  who  is  not  an  officer  of  any  individual  rail- 
oad    or    group    of    railroads.     R.  H.  Aishton  was  elected 
)resident  of  the  association  on  its  reorganization  under  gov- 
rnmcnt  control  one  year  ago.     With  the  termination  of  gov- 
rnment  control  Mr.  Aishton  was  freed  from  his  duties  as 
egional  director  of  the  Northwestern  region.    The  American 
lailroad  Association  at  the  same  time  passed  back  into  the 
ontrol  of  the  railroad  companies.     The  advisory  committee 
vhich  was  appointed  l)y  the  Association  of  Railwa}-  Execu- 
ives  to  effect  the  transfer  of 
he   American   Railroad   As- 
iociation    back   to   corporate 
:ontrol,    made    a    report    to 
:he  Association    of    Railway 
Executives      last     week     in 
ivhich    it    recommended  that 
Mr.  Aishton  be  asked  to  re- 
:ain   the   presidency    of   the 
\merican  Railroad  Associa- 
;ion.     This   was    done,    and 
M[r.    Aishton   has    consented 
0  stay.     General  W.  W.  At- 
erbury,  vice-president  of  the 
Pennsylvania     Railroad,     is 


hairman    of 
rommittee. 
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By  R.  H.  Aishton 


inder  way  for  the  transfer  of 
:he  railways  to  private  opera- 
iion,  it  has  been  necessary 
:o  consider  many  problems 
raised  by  the  question  as  to 
tVhat  policies  and  organiza- 
;ions  established  under  gov- 
ernment control  should  be 
:cntinued  under  private  con- 
;rol.  The  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission,  under 
;he  new  railroad  legislation, 
is  given  large  powers  over 
:he  distribution  of  freight 
:ars    and   other   features    of 

)peration,  and  it  is  necessary  to  ascertain  the  wishes  of  the 
:ommission  with  respect  to  these  matters.  Mr.  Aishton,  as  a 
■egional  director,  became  thoroughly  familiar  with  the 
)rganization  and  •.>orkings  of  the  Railroad  Administration, 
md  as  president  of  the  American  Railroad  Association  he 
s  in  a  good  position  to  make  recommendations  as  to  what 
unctions  which  have  been  performed  by  the  Railroad  Admin- 
.stration  should  be  performed  in  future  by  the  .\merican 
Jlailroad  Association.  For  example,  at  the  recjuest  of  all 
parties  concerned,  he  has  taken  the  lead  in  reorganizing  the 
rommission  on  Car  Service,  and  having  it  transferred  from 
he  Railroad  Administration  to  the  American  Railroad  .Asso- 
:iation. 

It  is  recognized  by  all  executive  officers  of  railroads  that 
here  will  be  many  bther  important  operating  problems  to  be 
solved  for  whose  proper  solution  both  the  railroad  corpora- 
:ions  and  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  will  have  a 
large  responsibility,  and  that  the  part  of  the  railroad  com- 
3anies  in  solving  these  problems  should  be  placed   in   the 


hands  of  a  railway  man  of  sufficient  rank,  experience,  pres- 
tige and  ai)ility  to  deal  with  all  the  problems  involved.  It 
is  understood  that  the  arrangement  for  Mr.  Aishton  to  devote 
his  energies  almost  exclusively  to  the  work  of  the  American 
Railroad  Association  has  been  made,  at  his  request,  only 
temporary.  How  long  it  will  be  continued  doubtless  will 
depend  upon  future  conditions  and  upon  Mr.  Aishton's 
willingness  to  continue  in  his  present  position. 

No  man  lietter  equipped  for  the  work  which  Mr.  Aishton 
lias  undertaken  could  possibly  have  been  found.  He  origin- 
all}-  entered  railroad  service  in  the  engineering  department 

of  the  Chicago  &  Northwest- 
ern. After  seventeen  years' 
experience  in  the  engineering 
dtpartment  he  l/ec,i.me  an  as- 
sistant superintendent  and 
was  thereafter  successively 
division  superintendent,  gen- 
eral superintendent,  assist- 
ant general  manager,  general 
manager,  and  vice-president 
in  charge  of  operation  and 
maintenance  of  that  road.  In 
May,  1916,  he  was  elected 
president  of  the  Northwest- 
ern. When  the  Railroads' 
War  Board  was  organized  in 
April,  1917,  it  divided  the 
railways  of  the  countn,-  into 
departments  corresponding 
to  the  various  divisions  of 
the  War  Department.  A 
committee  of  railway  execu- 
tive officers  was  appointed  to 
direct  imd  coordinate  the 
operation  of  the  railways  in 
each  of  these  departments, 
and  Mr.  Aishton  was  made 
chairman  of  the  executives' 
committee  for  the  Central  de- 
partment. No  railway  officer 
did  more  able  or  effective 
work  than  he  did,  while  the 
Railroads'  War  Board  -was 
in  charge,  to  bring  about 
needed  co-operation  between  the  railways  themselves  and  to 
secure  the  support  of  the  public  for  the  railways  in  their 
efforts  to  handle  the  maximum  amount  of  business. 

When  the  Railroad  Administration  originally  was  organ- 
ized it  divided  the  country  into  three  regions — Eastern, 
Southern  and  Western — and  Mr.  Aishton  accepted  the 
regional  directorship  of  the  Western  region.  Subsequently, 
when  the  Western  region  was  divided  into  three  regions  he 
Ijecame  regional  director  of  the  Northwestern  region,  which 
included  the  terminals  in  Chicago.  Here  again  he  made  a 
record  for  loyal,  able  and  effective  work,  which  was  unsur- 
passed by  any  man  who  went  into  the  service  of  the  govern- 
ment. His  administration  of  the  affairs  of  the  Northwestern 
region  won  for  him  the  praise,  not  only  of  the  railway 
officers  in  his  region  and  of  the  Central  department  at  Wash- 
ington, but  also  to  a  very  unusual  deg^e  that  of  the  shipping 
public. 

During  the  weeks,  or  even  the  months,  immediately  following 
the  resumption  of  private  operation  there  will  be  many  prob- 
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lems  to  solve  risinu;  out  of  the  relations  l)Ct\vccn  the  railways 
and  the  rei-ulatinu;  authorities,  aii<l  also  between  more  or 
less  conflicting  interests  of  the  railroads  themselves.  Mr. 
Aishton's  personality,  as  well  as  his  great  experience  and 
ability  as  an  operating  officer,  and  will  enable  him  to  render 
service  of  pi't^'^t  importance  in  solving  these  problems. 

A.  R.  A.  Establishes  Car  Service  Commission 

The  work  of  the  Car  Service  Section  of  tlu-  Railroad  Ad- 
ministration, wliicli  was  in  a  general  way  a  (ontinuation  of 
that  of  the  ("ommi.-ision  on  Car  Service  maintained  by  the 
American  Railway  Association  in  Washington  before  fed- 
eral control,  is  to  lie  continued  under  a  plan  adopted  by  the 
Advisorv  Committee,  Association  of  Railway  Executives,  and 
the  Executive  Committee  of  the  American  Railroad  Associa- 
tion, by  the  establishment  for  a  60-day  period,  or  until  such 
time  as  a  permanent  organization  may  be  determined  upon 
by  the  association,  of  a  Commission  on  Car  Service  at  Wash- 
ington, under  the  chaimianship  of  W.  C.  Kendall,  who  has 
been  manager  of  the  Car  Ser\-ice  Section  and  who  was  also 
a  member  of  the  former  commission.  He  was  formerly  super- 
intendent of  transportation  of  the  Boston  &  Maine. 

A  large  part  of  the  organization  of  the  section  has  also 
been  retained  and  the  commission  was  prepared  to  begin 
functioning  on  March  1.  The  other  members  of  the  com- 
mission are:  A.  G.  Gutheim,  commissioner  at  large;  W.  J. 
McGarrv,  commissioner  representing  the  territory  compris- 
ing the  original  ea.stem  region;  W.  L.  Barnes,  commissioner 
representing  the  original  Western  region,  and  J.  T.  King, 
commissioner  representing  the  territory  comprising  the  orig- 
inal Southern  region.  IBecause  of  Mr.  King's  illness,  H. 
J.  German  will  take  his  place  temporarily.  Mr.  Gutheim, 
Mr.  McGarry,  Mr.  Barnes  and  Mr.  German  have  all  been 
assistant  managers  of  the  Car  Service  Section.  Mr.  Gutheim 
was  formerly  attorney  examiner  for  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  and  was  one  of  the  commission's  representa- 
tives selected  to  sit  in  with  the  A.  R.  A.  Commission  on  Car 
Service  before  federal  control.  Mr.  McGarry  was  formerly 
superintendent  of  transportation  of  the  Lehigh  Valley.  Mr. 
King  was  general  superintendent  of  transportation  of  the 
Atlantic  Coast  Line,  a  member  of  the  former  commission  on 
Car  Service  and  later  operating  assistant  to  the  Southern 
regional  director.  Mr.  Barnes  was  formerly  superintendent 
of  transportation  of  the  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy,  was 
a  member  of  the  former  Commission  on  Car  Service,  and  has 
been  in  charge  "of  the  Car  Service  Section's  refrigerator  and 
tank  car  office  at  Chicago. 

The  duties  of  the  commission  will  include  the  administra- 
tion of  the  car  service  and  per  diem  agreement  adopted  by 
the.  American  Railroad  Association,  the  relocation  of  equip- 
ment between  railroads,  and  the  maintaining  of  relations 
with  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  with  respect  to 
car  service.  Its  authority  is  derived  from  its  appointment 
by  the  executive  committee  of  the  American  Railroad  As- 
sociation in  acordance  with  Per  Diem  Rule  19,  and  from  the 
following  car  service  and  per  diem  agreement  subscribed  to 
by  the  railroad  companies : 

Car  Service  and  Per  Diem  Agreement. 

"The  subscribing  railroad  company  promises  and  agrees 
with  each  railroad  company  severally  which  subscribes  and 
files  a  counterpart  hereof  with  the  general  secretary  of  the 
American  Railroad  Association,  that  the  subscriber  will 
abide  by  and  enforce  the  rules  prescribed  for  the  handling  of 
and  settlement  for  freight  cars  and  included  in  the  Codes 
of  Car  Service  and  Per  Diem  rules,  promulgated  by  the  asso- 
ciation. 

"Further,  that  the  subscribing  railroad  company  agrees 
to  the  creation  of  a  Commission  on  Car  Service  with  plenary 
powers  as  provided  in  Per  Diem  Rule  19,  and  which  com- 


mission siiall  lie  estai)lishe(l  and  maintained  at  Wasiiinglon, 
and  sliall  co-o[)eratc  with  tiie  Interstate  ('ommercc  Commis- 
sion in  all  car  .service  matters  on  and  between  all  railro;id«; 
and  generally  to  act  for  the  subscriber  as  its  agent  in  all 
such  car  .service  matters  as  fully  and  as  effectually  a.s  could 
the  .subscriber. 

"Further,  that  the  said  Commission  on  Car  Service  is 
hereby  designated  and  appointed  as  the  agent  of  the  sub- 
.scribing  railroad  company,  upon  which  service  of  all  orders 
aiul  directions  witli  respect  to  car  service,  in  accordance  with 
the  i)rovisions  as  to  car  service  of  the  act  to  regulate  com- 
merce in  force  at  the  time,  may  Ijc  made  liy  the  Interstate 
("ommcrce  Commission  for  and  in  the  sulwcrilxir's  behalf;  a 
duplicate  original  of  this  agreement  Ijeing  filed  by  the  sub- 
scrii^er  with  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commi.ssion  to  evidence 
such  designation. 

"This  agreement  to  continue  until  withdrawn  by  three 
months'  previous  notice  in  writing  to  the  general  secretary  of 
the  association." 

A  careful  survey  has  l>een  made  of  the  necessities  of  the 
case  and  a  reduction  has  lieen  made  in  the  expense  of  hand- 
ling the  commission  at  the  rate  of  $174,830  per  annum. 

The  Car  Hire  Bureau  at  Buffalo,  the  Eastern  and  Western 
coal  car  pool  and  the  Refrigerator  Car  Pool,  all  maintained 
I^y  the  Railroad  Administration,  have  been  discontinued  as 
of  February  29  by  notification  to  the  individual  railroads. 
The  Railroad  Administration  is  to  carry  on  such  organizar 
tion  as  is  necessary  to  close  up  their  work. 

The  organization  of  the  Commission  on  Car  Service  has 
been  made  temporary  because  of  the  prospective  reorgani- 
zation of  the  American  Railroad  Association.  The  Troop 
Movement  Section  of  the  Railroad  Administration  is  also  to 
be  continued  temporarily  as  the  Troop  Movement  Bureau. 

R.  H.  Aishton,  president  of  the  American  Railroad  As.so- 
ciation,  and  J.  E.  Fairbanks,  general  secretary  and  treasurer, 
have  been  in  Washington  for  several  days  this  week  hold- 
ing conferences  regarding  the  work  of  the  new  commission 
and  the  plans  for  handling  car  service  matters  were  taken 
up  by  Mr.  Aishton  and  Mr.  Kendall  at  a  conference  with 
memi>ers  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  at  which 
the  details  of  the  arrangement  were  discussed  in  detail. 

For  the  present  the  Car  Service  Commission  wdll  retain  the 
offices  of  the  Car  Service  Section  in  the  Premier  building, 
on  Eighteenth  street,  across  the  street  from  the  Interstate 
Commerce  building. 

A  meeting  of  the  representatives  of  the  Telegraph  and 
Telephone  division  of  the  American  Railroad  Association 
was  also  held  for  the  purpose  of  arranging  telegraph  facili- 
ties for  the  commission. 

The  new  arrangement  contemplates  an  important  change 
in  the  character  of  the  work  of  the  car  service  organization 
by  placing  as  few  restrictions  as  are  necessary  on  the  in- 
dividual distribution  of  equipment  by  railroads  and  by  re- 
moving the  activities  of  the  commission  from  relation  to  the 
service  on  any  particular  railroad.  The  elimination  of  the 
refrigerator  and  coal  car  pools  is  intended  to  place  upon  the 
individual  railroads  the  responsibility  of  furnishing  refriger- 
ator and  coal  car  equipment  to  meet  their  necessities  on  the 
theon,'  that  the  maintenance  of  such  pools,  as  they  have  been 
administered  under  the  direction  of  the  Car  Service  Section, 
would  have  a  tendency  to  absolve  individual  roads  from  re- 
sponsibility for  addition  to  their  equipment.  It  is  the  under- 
standing with  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  that  the 
Car  Service  Commission  will  not  be  expected  to  handle  com- 
plaints from  individual  shippers  as  to  service  or  a  shortage 
of  equipment  at  any  particular  point  on  any  particular  rail- 
road. It  is  said  that  the  Car  Service  Section  had  developed 
into  a  complaint  bureau,  because  any  individual  shipper 
complaining  to  the  Car  Service  Section  usually  had  his  com- 
plaint referred  back  to  the  individual  railroad  for  a  reply 
that  could  just  as  well  have  been  made  to  him  direct  in  the 
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first  instance  if  he  had  carried  his  complaint  through  to  a 
•conclusion  with  the  officers  of  the  individual  railroad.  It 
is  desired  to  leave  the  Commission  on  Car  Service  free  for 
the  larger  problems  of  car  distribution. 

It  is  understood  that  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion is  to  organize  a  car  service  bureau  but  that  for  the  pres- 
ent it  will  have  only  a  skeleton  organization  and  will  confine 
its  activities  largely  to  co-operating  with  the  railroad  com- 
mission in  the  same  way  as  its  bureau  did  in  1917. 

The  codes  of  car  service  and  per  diem  rules  promulgated 
by  the  American  Railroad  Association  which  went  into  effect 
on  March  1  are  as  follows  (footnotes  and  interpretations 
omitted) : 

1.  The  rate  for  the  use  of  freight  cars  shall  be  90  cents  per 
car  per  day,   which   shall  be  paid   for  every  calendar   day,   and 

shall  be  known  as  the  per  diem  rate,  except  that  where  per 
•diem  is  not  reported  to  car  owner  within  four  (4)  months  from 

the  last  day  of  the  month  in  which  it  is  earned,  the  rate  shall 
-be  increased  fifteen   (15)  cents  per  car  per  day. 

2.  Days  shall  be  reckoned  by  subtracting  the  date  of  receipt 
from  the  date  of  delivery.  The  day  of  receipt  shall  be  disre- 
garded, and  payment  made  for  day  of  delivery. 

A  road  receiving  and  delivering  a  car  on  the  same  date  shall 
not  pay  the  per  diem  for  that  day. 

Records  of  receipt  and  delivery  under  this  rule  shall  be  those 
obtained  from  the  reports  provided  for  in  Rule  9. 

3.  Freight  cars  must  be  handled  as  prescribed  by  Rules  1 
-to  5,  inclusive,  of  the  Code  of  Car  Service  Rules  of  the  Amer- 
:ican  Railroad  Association. 

4.  Each  railroad,  including  ferry  lines,  shall  be  responsible 
to  the  car  owner  for  amounts  accruing  for  the  use  of  a  car  at 
the  established  per  diem  rate,  whether  such  car  is  in  road  or 
switching  service. 

5.  An  arbitrary  amount  for  each  car  in  switching  service  may 
be  reclaimed  by  each  individual  switching  line  from  the  roads 
for  which  the  service  was  performed.  This  amount  shall  be 
based  upon  the  average  number  of  days,  not  to  exceed  five, 
actually  required  in  such  switching  service,  to  be  determined 
annually  by  an  examination  of  the  records  of  each  individual 
switching  line  by  the  roads  directly  interested  for  each  local 
territory. 

No  reclaim  shall  be  allowed  for  an  intermediate  switching 
movement. 

No  reclaim  shall  be  allowed  under  this  rule  to  a  non-sub- 
scriber. 

6.  In  case  a  subscriber  delivers  a  car  of  another  subscriber 
to  a  non-subscriber  it  shall  pay  to  the  owner  an  amount  equal 
to  the  per  diem  accruing  on  the  car  while  on  such  non-subscriber 
road.  The  owner  will  accept  settlement  for  the  use  of  the  car 
only  from  the  delivering  subscriber  which  shall  make  settlement 
with  the  non-subscriber. 

7.  When  a  car  has  been  destroyed  and  reported  under  Sec- 
tion III — Mechanical  (M.  C.  B.)  Rules  the  per  diem  shall  cease 
from  the  date  of  notice  to  owner. 

8.  (a)  When  a  car  is  detained  awaiting  the  receipt  of  repair 
material,  which  under  Section  III— Mechanical  (M.  C.  B.)  Rules 
must  be  obtamed  from  the  owner,  the  per  diem  shall  cease  from 
the  date  the  necessary  material  is  ordered  from  the  owner  until 
the  date  on  which  it  is  shipped  in  the  manner  prescribed  by 
Section  III — Mechanical  (M.  C.  B.)  Rule  122,  as  evidenced  by 
carrier's  shipping  receipt. 

(b)  When  a  car  is  reported  to  its  owner  under  Section  III — 
Mechanical  (M.  C.  B.')  Rule  120  Per  Diem  shall  cease  from 
date  of  such  report. 

If  owner  authorizes  the  repair  of  such  car,  and  no  repair 
material  is  required  from  owner,  per  diem  shall  begin  after 
repairs  are  completed,  but  in  no  case  to  exceed  60  days  from 
the  date  such  authority  is  given.  If  repair  material  must  be 
obtained  from  the  owner  under  Section  III — Mechanical  (M. 
C.  B.)  Rules,  per  diem  shall  begin  after  repairs  are  completed, 
but  in  no  case  to  exceed  60  days  from  date  such  authority  is 
given,  plus  the  number  of  days  intervening  between  the  date 
necessary  material  is  ordered  and  the  date  on  which  material 
is  shipped  in  the  manner  provided  by  Section  III — Mechanical 
(M.  C.  B.)   Rule  122,  as  evidenced  by  carrier's  shipping  recciot. 

(c)  Under  paragraphs    (a)    and    (b),  if  more  than  one  order 


for  material  is  made,  the  first  order  only  shall  stop  the  per  diem. 

9.  (a)  The  Interchange  reports  shall  be  made  for  each 
calendar  day  on  the  prescribed  form  (B-1)  Columns  2,  3,  4,  5 
and  9  shall  be  filled.  They  shall  close  as  of  midnight  and  shall 
include  all  cars  delivered  on  the  date  for  which  made. 

(b)  Corrections  to  Interchange  reports  shall  be  made  on  the 
prescribed  form  (Q)  immediately  upon  the  discovery  of  errors 
in  reports  which  have  already  been  forwarded  to  Car  Service 
Officers;  otherwise  corrections  to  be  made  on  all  copies  of 
Interchange  Reports  before  forwarding. 

(c)  Both  Interchange  and  correction  reports  shall  be  made 
in  quadruplicate  by  the  use  of  carbon  paper,  two  copies  for  each 
road  involved,  and  shall  be  numbered  consecutively  for  each 
connecting  line,  commencing  with  the  first  of  each  month ;  a 
separate  series  of  numbers  to  be  used  for  each  form  of  report. 

(d)  The  report  shall  be  signed  by  the  proper  representative 
of  the  delivering  road  and  certified  to  by  the  proper  representa- 
tive of  the  receiving  road  after  checking.  The  original  with  one 
copy  shall  be  returned  to  the  road  making  the  report. 

(e)  Car  Service  Rule  6  governs  the  delivery  of  cars.  The 
date  and  time  of  delivery  of  cars  upon  interchange  tracks  of 
connecting  line  shall,  prima  facie,  be  the  date  and  time  given 
the  delivering  road.  In  cases  where  there  are  different  standards 
of  time  at  a  junction,  the  time  of  the  more  easterly  reckoning 
shall  govern. 

10.  The  Junction  Report  for  each  day  shall  be  made  to  car 
owners  on  the  prescribed  form  (40)  or  on  the  cut-up  inter- 
cliange  slips,  as  promptly  as  possible  after  the  receipt  of  the 
Interchange  Report  for  that  day,  but  not  later  than  the  close 
of  the  second  working  day  following  the  receipt  of  the  Inter- 
change Report. 

11.  (a)  Within  forty  days  after  the  end  of  each  calendar 
month,  car  owners  shall  be  furnished  with  a  Per  Diem  Report 
for  that  month,  on  the  prescribed  form  (G),  showing  the 
number  of  days  each  car  has  been  in  service  upon  the  road 
making  the  report. 

(b)  Claim  covering  errors  or  omissions  in  Per  Diem  Reports 
shall  be  presented  after  four  months  and  within  seven  months 
from  the  last  day  of  the  month  in  which  the  Per  Diem  was 
earned.  This  will  not  prevent  the  continuance  of  any  case  after 
the  period  named,  if  it  has  been  previously  opened,  even  though 
the  claim  should  eventually  rest  upon  some  road  other  than 
the  one  originally  addressed,  except  that  the  privilege  of  con- 
tinuance shall  cease  when  claimant  fails  to  return  claim  or 
present  it  to  another  road  within  a  period  of  two  months  from 
the  date  such  claim  is  last  returned  to  claimant. 

(c)  Each  claim  shall  be  adjusted  or  handled  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  O.M.  30  within  30  days  after  its  receipt 
from  the  claimant  or  another  road.  If  not  so  adjusted  or 
handled  the  claimant  shall  send  to  the  delinquent  road  with  its 
first  or  second  Per  Diem  Report  issued  after  expiration  of  the 
time  limit  of  30  days,  a  copy  of  each  claim  not  so  adjusted  or 
handled,  and  shall  show  on  the  summary  of  the  Per  Diem 
Report  the  number  of  such  claims  enclosed  and  the  total  number 
of  days  covered  thereby.  If  claimant  fails  to  send  such  copy 
in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  paragraph  the  privi- 
lege of  continuance  of  claim  shall  cease. 

(d)  The  delinquent  road  shall  adjust  or  handle  each  claim 
in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  O.M.  30  within  30  days 
after  receipt  of  the  copy  of  claim  referred  to  in  paragraph  (c). 
If  it  fails  to  do  so,  it  shall  allow  the  claim  in  full  in  the  Per 
Diem  Report  next  issue,  following  the  expiration  of  the  time 
limit  of  30  days,  otherwise  the  claimant  may  take  credit  for 
the  full  amount  of  such  claim  in  its  next  Per  Diem  Report  to 
the  delinquent  road. 

(e)  When  Per  Diem  has  been  reported  to  other  than  car 
owner,  which  fact  is  developed  in  the  investigation  of  a  claim 
for  short  Per  Diem,  the  reporting  road  shall  be  responsible  to 
car  owner  for  Per  Diem  earned  and  shall  have  the  privilege  of 
continuing  such  claim  for  refund  of  Per  Diem  from  the  road 
to  which  it  was  thus  incorrectly  reported.  When  the  Per  Diem 
has  been  reported  car  owner  under  incorrect  initial  or  number, 
which  fact  is  developed  in  the  investigation  of  a  claim  for  short 
Per  Diem,  the  reporting  road  shall  have  the  right  to  transfer 
the  allowance  from  the  incorrect  to  the  correct  initial  or  number 
as  an  offset  to  the  claim. 

(f)  Six   months  after  the  efTective  date  of  this  rule  it  shall 
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lifCDiiu'  aiiiiliialili'  to  all  uiiadjusu-d  claims  for  ]"'cr  l>iiiii  innud 
prior  ici  (insiit  clli-divi'  dale  of  ihtsc  rules). 

\2.  riu"  sctlli-inout  of  anioiint.s  accruing;  fnv  liu-  um-  of  car.-. 
sliall  be  made  monthly  without   reKarti   to  reclaims  pending. 

13.  (a)  SwitciiiuK  reclaim  imdcr  Rule  5  shall  lie  preseiucd 
within  three  mouths  from  (he  last  day  of  the  mouth  in  which 
the  Per  Oieni  accrued,  aud  shall  he  allowed  as  presented  wilhin 
30  days  after   receipt. 

The  road  paying  the  reclaim  may  |ireseiil  a  K)nnt(  r  inlaim  lo 
adJMsi  errors  in  the  original  reclaim  statement,  iiroviiled  such 
couuier  reclaim  is  presented  within  two  months  from  the  last 
day  of  the  month  in  which  the  oriRinal  was  received. 

The  privilcRc  of  continuance  of  the  counter  reclaim  shall 
cease  when  either  road  interested  fails  to  return  it  to  the  other 
road  within  two  months  from  the  last  day  of  the  month  in  which 
it  was  last  received,  the  delinquent  road  to  be  responsible  for 
the  unadjusted  amount. 

(b)  Reclaim  under  Rule  15  shall  be  presented  within  six 
months  from  the  last  day  of  the  month  in  which  cars  were 
delivered  by  the  holding  road.  The  road  receiving  reclaim  shall 
check  and  present  exceptions  lo  the  claimant  within  four  inonths 
from  the  last  day  of  the  month  in  which  the  reclaim  was  received 
and  shall  allow  in  the  next  Per  Diem  Report  the  amount  not 
covered  by  exceptions. 

The  privilege  of  continuance  of  reclaim  thereafter  shall  cease 
when  either  road  interested  fails  to  return  it  to  the  other  within 
two  months  from  the  last  day  of  the  month  in  which  it  was 
last  received,  the  delinquent  road  to  be  responsible  for  tht,  unad- 
justed amount. 

(c)  Special  reclaim  shall  be  presented  within  twelve  months 
from  the  last  day  of  the  month  in  which  the  Per  Diem  accrued. 
The  road  receiving  reclaim  shall  check  and  present  exceptions 
to  the  claimant  within  four  months  from  the  last  day  of  the 
month  in  which  the  reclaim  was  received,  and  shall  allow  in 
the  next  open  Per  Diem  Report  the  amount  not  covered  by 
exceptions. 

The  privilege  of  continuance  of  reclaim  thereafter  shall  cease 
when  either  road  interested  fails  to  return  it  to  the  other  within 
two  months  from  the  last  day  of  the  month  in  which  it  was 
last  received,  the  delinquent  road  to  be  responsible  for  the  unad- 
justed amount. 

(d)  The  provisions  of  paragraphs  (a),  (b)  or  (c)  will  not 
prevent  the  continuance  of  any  reclaim  after  the  period  named 
if  it  has  been  previously  opened  when  the  reclaim  eventually 
rests  upon  some  road  other  than  the  one  originally  addressed, 
except  that  the  reclaim  shall  be  presented  to  such  other  road 
within  two  months  from,  the  last  day  of  the  month,  in  which 
it  was  last  received  by  claimant.  Further  handling  shall  be 
subject  to  the  provisions  of  paragraphs   (a),   (b)   and  (c). 

(e)  If  a  road  fails  to  adjust  or  handle  a  reclaim  in  accord- 
ance with  this  rule  the  claimant  shall  give  notice  thereof  suf- 
ficient to  establish  its  identity  on  the  summary  of  its  next  Per 
Diem  Report  to  the  delinquent  road,  and  if  not  adjusted  or 
handled  within  thirty  days  thereafter  may  take  credit  tor  the 
unadjusted  amount  of  such  reclaim  in  its  next  Per  Diem  Report 
to  the  delinquent  road. 

(f)  Reclaims  shall  be  made  by  the  designated  officer  of  the 
road  which  pays  the  Per  Diem  to  the  designated  officer  of  the 
road  from  which  the  allowance  is  reclaimed,  unless  specifically 
agreed  by  the  interested  roads  to  permit  the  presentation  and 
acceptance  of  such  reclaims  by  local  representatives. 

14.  When  a  freight  car  is  detained  by  reason  of  a  railroad 
error,  which  prevents  proper  tender  or  delivery,  prompt  notice 
must  be  given  and  action  taken  by  the  holding  road  to  secure  the 
release  of  car,  and  the  erring  road  will  pay  to  the  holding  road 
an  amount  equal  to  the  established  Per  Diem  rate  for  the  time 
such  car  is  held.  Claims  under  this  rule  to  be  made  on  the 
erring  road  within  twelve  inonths  from  the  date  succeeding  that 
on  which  car  is  received.     (See  Rule  13,  Paragraph   (c)). 

XoTE. — This  rule  applies  to  cars  of  railroad  ownership,  includ- 
ing owner's  cars  on  owner's  tracks,  but  it  does  not  apply  to  cars 
bunched  in  transit,  nor  cars  detained  account  of  weather  inter- 
ference. 

15.  (a)  A  road  failing  to  receive  promptly  from  a  connec- 
tion, cars  on  which  it  has  laid  no  embargo,  shall  be  responsible 
to  the  connection  for  the  Per  Diem  on  cars  so  held  for  delivery, 
including  the  home  cars  of  such  connection. 

(b)   If   such   failure  to  receive   shall  continue   for   more   than 


tlini  (la\s,  the  deliiu|iient  lino  shall  thereafter  in  atlditinn  be 
n-|)oiisil)le  for  the  Per  Diem  on  all  cars  wherever  in  transit 
which  are  thus  held  back  for  delivery. 

(e)  It  shall  he  the  rluty  of  the  connection  intending  to  rcclain|J|; 
to  notify  the  delin(|Uent  line  daily,  prior  to  midnight,  througK.Jf 
the  designated  transporiaiion  officer  or  in  snch  manner  as  mayf 
be  agreed  upon  locally,  of  the  total  number  of  cars  so  held  fof* 
M,  and  on  the  t'rillnwiiit;  (l;iy  furnish  the  initials  and  numbers  of 
I  he  cars. 

(d)  When  tlie  hour  at  which  llie  receiving  road  clears  the 
interchange  track  is  so  late  that  the  delivering  road  cannot 
place  on  interchange  track  before  midnight,  cars  which  it  i» 
holding  for  delivery,  the  receiving  r<jad  shall  be  responsible  for 
the  Per  Diem  on  such  cars  for  the  following  day,  suliject  to 
local  agrecinent  as  to  time  required  to  make  delivery. 

16.  (a)  When  a  road  gives  notice  that  for  any  reason  it 
cannot  accept  cars  in  any  specified  traffic,  thereby  laying  am 
embargo,  it  should  receive  cars  already  loaded  with  such  traffic 
on  ilic  date  such  notice  is  issued,  and  cars  loaded  within  twenty- 
four  (24)  hours  thereafter.  If  it  does  not  receive  such  cars  the 
road  laying  the  cmliargo  for  the  number  of  days  such  cars  are 
held,  not  exceeding  the  duration  of  the  embargo. 

(b)  Kinbargoes  must  be  issued  by  the  embargoing  road  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  Embargo  Regulations  as 
approved  by  the  American  Railroad  Association. 

(c)  Twenty-four  hours  after  11.59  P.  M.  of  the  date  of  the 
embargo  a  road  must  not  load  or  rcccmsign  cars  in  such  traffic 
to  the  embargoing  road. 

{<])  An  embargo  may  not  be  laid  on  empty  cars  returning 
home  in  accordance  with  the  Car  Service  Rules. 

17.  To  interpret  these  rules  and  to  settle  disputes  arising' 
under  them  an  arbitration  committee  of  five  members  shall  be 
appointed  by  the  general  Coinmittee,  Section  V— Transportation. 
Throe  members  of  the  arbitration  coinmittee  shall  be  a  quorum. 
In  case  any  question  or  dispute  arises  under  these  rules  it  may 
be  submitted  to  the  arbitration  committee  through  the  general 
secretary  of  the  association  in  abstract.  The  abstracts  shall 
briefly  set  forth  the  points  at  issue  and  each  party's  interpreta- 
tion of  the  rules  upon  which  its  claim  is  based.  The  arbitration 
committee  shall  base  its  decision  upon  the  rules  and  the  abstract 
submitted,  and  its  decision  shall  be  final.  .Should  one  of  the 
liartics  refuse  to  furnish  the  necessary  information,  the  arbitra- 
tion Committee  shall  use  its  judgment  as  to  whether  it  can 
properly  decide.  All  decisions  shall  be  reported  to  the  associa- 
tion through  the  General  Committee.  Section  V — Transportation. 

In  case  a  question  shall  arise  not  covered  by  the  rules  the 
roads  disagreeing  may  by  mutual  consent  submit  such  questions 
to  the  arbitration  coinmittee. 

The  General  Committee.  Section  \' — Transportation,  may- 
appoint  a  secretary  for  the  arbitration  committee,  who  shall  be 
paid  by  the  association.  The  other  expenses  of  the  arbitration 
coinmittee  shall  be  divided  equally  between  each  of  the  parties: 
to  the  dispute  and  the  association.  The  minimum  charge  to  eacb 
road  shall  be  $10,  payable  in  advance.  The  expenses  shall  be- 
first  paid  by  the  association,  and  then  billed  to  the  parties  con- 
cerned by  the  treasurer  of  the  association, 

18.  These  rules  shall  not  apply  to  private  cat's  or  to  cars  of 
non-subscribers, 

19.  The  executive  committee  of  the  American  Railroad  -Asso 
ciation  shall  appoint  a  commission  on  car  service  composed  of 
a  chairman  and  the  requisite  number  of  members,  territorially 
representative,  invested  with  plenary  power  to — 

(a)  Supervise  the  application  of  car  service  and  per  diem 
rules. 

(b)  Suspend  or  permit  departures  from  Car  Service  Rules  1 
to  5,  inclusive,  except  as  provided  in  Rule  20. 

(c)  Exempt  when  necessary,  cars  of  any  type,  from  the  pro- 
visions of  Car  Service  Rule  1  to  5,  inclusive,  and  provide  other 
regulations  under  which  such  cars  shall  be  handled. 

(d)  Transfer  cars  from  one  railroad  or  territory  to  another 
when  necessary  to  meet  traffic  conditions,  with  due  regard  to  car 
ownership  and  requirements.* 


*Tliis  provides  an  adjustment  of  surplusage?  and  shortages,  and  is  in- 
tended to  suggest  m  equalization  of  service  so  far  as  prarticable  and  con- 
sistent witli  car  ownerstiips.  By  tlie  latter  is  meant  that  if  one  railroad 
has  in  its  ?ood  judgment  provided  amply  for  its  coal-Ioadinjr  patrons,  for 
example,  while  another  has  not.  and  the  demand  is  generally  equal  to 
supplv.  the  mines  of  the  first  will  not  necessarily  be  depleted  in  order  that 
the  niines  on  the  iiMpiovi-lent  road  may  he  the  better  served,  nciierally  as 
between   the  provident  and  improvident  roads  it   must  be   recognized  that  if 
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(e)  Conduct  investigations,  including  examination  of  car 
records,  as  may  be  necessary  to  insure  the  observance  of  Car 
Service  and  Per  Diem  rules  and  of  any  orders  issued  by  the 
Commission  Car  Service,  and  in  the  event  that  they  are  unable 
to  adjust  such  matters  with  the  individual  railroads,  report  all 
the  facts  with  a  recommendation  to  the  executive  committee. 

(f)  Obtain  car  location  statements  and  other  car  performance 
statistics   as   deemed   necessary. 

(g)  Take  necessary  action  to  bring  about  uniformity  of 
sractice  among  railroads,  by  the  standardization  of  car  distribu- 
tion rules,  inchidiiig  record  and  report  forms. 

(h)  Make  recommendation  to  the  executive  committee  when 
in  their  opinion  a  change  in  the  per  diem  rate  is  necessary  or 
iesirablc. 

(i)  To  perform  such  other  duties  as  may  be  assigned  by  the 
ixeculive  committee. 

The  headquarters  of  the  commissitm  provided  for  by  this  rule 
shall  be  Washington,  D.  C. 

20.  Departure  from  Car  Service  Rules  1  to  5,  inclusive,  affect- 
ing Canadian  railway  cars  on  United  State?  Railroads,  or  United 
stales  railroad  cars  on  Canadian  railways,  shall  be  only  by  agree- 
mciu  as  between  the  American  Railroad  .\ssociation  and  the 
Railway  Association  of  Canada. 

American  Railroad  Association 

Code  of  Car  Service  Rules 

1.  Home  cars  shall  not  be  used  for  the  movement  of  traffic 
seyond  the  limits  of  the  home  road  when  the  use  of  other  suit- 
ible  cars  under  these  rules  is  practicable. 

2.  Foreign  cars  at  home  on  a  direct  connection  must  be  for- 
warded to  the  home  road,  loaded  or  empty,  or  may  be  returned 
smpt)'  to  the  road  from  which  last  received  loaded,  if  such  road 
,s  a  direct  connection  of  the  home  road.  Under  this  rule  cars 
may  be — 

(a)  Loaded  via  any  route  so  that  the  home  road  will  par- 
ticipate m  the  freight  rate,  or 

(b)  Moved  locally  in  the  direction  of  the  home  road,  or 

(c)  Moved  locally  in  an  opposite  direction  from  the  home 
road,  or  delivered  to  a  short  line  or  a  switching  road,  if  to  be 
loaded  for  delivery  on  or  via  the  home  road. 

3.  Foreign  cars  at  home  on  other  than  direct  connections 
must  be  forwarded  to  the  home  road  loaded  or  empty.  Under 
this  rule  cars  may  be — 

(a)  Loaded  via  any  route  so  that  the  home  road  will  par- 
ticipate in  the  freight  rate,  or 

(b)  Loaded  in  the  direction  of  the  home  road,  or 

(c)  Moved  locally  in  an  opposite  direction  from  the  home 
road,  or  delivered  to  a  short  line  or  a  switching  road,  if  to  be 
loaded  for  dehvcry  on  or  via  the  home  road,  or  to  a  point  in 
the  direction  of  the  home  road  beyond  the  road  on  which  the 
cars  are  located,  or 

(d)  Delivered  empty  to  the  road  from  which  last  received 
loaded  if  such  road  forms  a  part  of  a  direct  route  to  the  home 
road,  or 

(e)  Delivered  empty  to  a  road  forming  a  part  of  a  direct 
route  to  the  home  road,  but  subject  to  equalization  of  inter- 
change balances  monthly,  by  classes,  at  each  junction  point.  In 
computing  cars  to  determine  the  interchange  balances,  all  cars 
interchanged  during  the  preceding  two  months  shall  be  counted. 
classified  as  open  top  or  closed  cars. 

Note — Under  this  rule  a  road  shall  not  be  privileged  to  deliver 
to  a.iother  road,  empty  cars  to  avoid  its  responsibility  in  con- 
nection with  return  movement  via  a  direct  route  of  which  it 
may  form  a  part. 

4.  Empty  cars  may  be  short  routed  at  a  reciprocal  rate  of  5 
cents  per  mile,  plus  bridge  and  terminal  arbitraries,  with  a  min- 
imum of  100  miles  for  each  road  handling  the  car,  the  road 
requesting  the  service  to  pay  the  charges. 

5.  Tf  a  movement  of  traffic  requires  return  of  empties  via  a 
junction  at  which  cars  were  delivered  loaded,  the  delivering 
road  may  demand  return  of  empty  cars  at  such  junction,  except 

in  the  time  of  great  car  demand  the  latter  has  to  be  assisted  for  the  benefit 
of  its  patrons  and  its  territory  at  the  expense  of  the  former,  there  must 
necessarily  tie  set  up  some  method  of  compensation  for  the  former,  and 
this  of  necessity,  may  go  beyond  mere  car  hire.  In  treatment  of  "short 
lines."  Or  "feeders."  without  any  appreciable  car  ownership,  such  lines  must 
be  given  a  measure  of  car  supply  from  "trunk  lines"  consistent  with  cur- 
rent distribution  percentaires  on  such  trunk  lines;  in  other  words,  they 
must  be  treated   as   industries   on   the   trtink   line   connection. 


that  cars  offered  to  a  home  road  for  repairs,  in  accordance  with 
Section  III — Mechanical  (M.  C.  B.)  Rules,  must  be  accepted 
by  owners  at  any  junction  point. 

6.  Cars  shall  be  considered  as  having  been  delivered  to  a  con- 
necting railroad  when  placed  upon  the  track  agreed  upon  and 
designated  as  the  interchange  track  for  such  deliveries,  accom- 
panied or  preceded  by  proper  data  for  forwarding  and  to  insure 
delivery,  and  accepted  by  the  car  inspector  of  the  receiving  road. 

Unless  otherwise  arranged  between  the  roads  concerned  the 
receiving  road  shall  be  responsible  for  the  cars,  contents  and 
per  diem  after  receipt  of  the  proper  data  for  forwarding  and 
to  insure  delivery,  and  until  they  have  been  accepted  by  its 
inspector  or  returned  to  the  delivering  road. 

7.  When  trains  of  one  railroad  use  the  tracks  of  another  in 
avoiding  washouts  or  other  obstructions,  unless  other  arrange- 
ments exist  between  the  roads  concerned,  the  detour  shall  be 
made  under  the  terms  of  the  Detour  Contract  approved  by  the 
association,  which  terms  are  made  part  of  this  rule. 

The  road  for  which  the  train  is  detoured  shall  pay  the  regular 
per  diem  (or  mileage)  to  the  owners  of  the  cars  in  the  train, 
including  the  road  owning  the  track,  if  any  of  its  cars  shall  be  in 
the  detoured  train.  All  mileage  charges  shall  be  at  actual 
distance  over  the  route  used. 

8.  The  following  rates  for  the  use  of  passenger  equipment 
shall  be  in  force  unless  otherwise  arranged  between  the  roads 
concerned : 

SECTION.  A. 

JOINT    SERVICE    RATES. 

These  rates  are  to  apply  when  the  owners  of  the  cars  par- 
ticipate in  the  business  and  not  when  the  cars  are  hired  to  other 
lines  : 

Basis   of  rate 


Class   of  cars 


Coaches 
Chair    ca 


Seating 
capacity 

\  Under    70 .  . 

■  f70   to    86.  .. 

■  J  Over     86... 
.  1 

.  f    

.1 


I-ength  of  ( 


Tourist 

Colonist 

Dining 

Cafe    .  . 

Club     . 

Parlor 

Combined  —  passen-  "I 

per   and   baggage,  ]    |  U"4^ 


or  passenger,  bag-  V 
gage  and  mail.  . .  I 

Postal     I 

Baggage     "I 

Kxpress     I 

Baggage — express    .  f 

Mail     storage I 

Baggage — mail    ....  1 


60  ft. 


Baggage 


mail 


-\ 


60  ft.  and  under 

1       70  ft 

I  70  ft.  and  over. 

r  Under  60  ft 

I  60  ft.  and  under 

"I       70  ft 

I  70  ft.  and  over. 

r  Under  60  ft 

I  60  ft.  and  under 

1       70  ft 

I  70  ft.  and  over. 


Rate  per 

mile  of 

All  actual 

capacities    distance 

$0.03 

04 

05 

Ml 03 

\I1 05 

03 

04 

05 

01^ 

02 

OlYi 


.04 


SECTION  B. 

PER    DIEM    R.\TES. 

These  rates  are  to  apply  when  cars  are  hired  at  other  than 
mileage  rates  and  when  the  owners  of  the  cars  do  not  participate 
in  the  business;  but  are  subject,  however,  to  agreement  between 
the  parties  interested. 

of  rate 


Basis 


Seating 
Class    of    cars       »,  capacity 

^       ,  I  Under    70 . , 

Coaches     ,"-70   to   86.  .. 

Chair   cars    J  Over    86. .  .  . 

Tourist     ) 

Colonist      f    

Dining     1 

Cafe     I 

Club    ' 

Parlor 

Combined  — passen-  ^ 
.ger  and  baggage, 
or  passenger,  bag- 
gage and  mail , , . 

Postal   ^ 

Baggage   " 

Express    

Baggage — express. . 

Mail  storage   

Baggage — mail    ,. ,  .  "1 

Baggage — mail — ex-  I- 

press   ] 


Length   of   car 


All 
capacitie; 


Per  diem 

rate 
.  $5.00 
.       7.00 

8.00 

.       5.00 


f  Under  60  ft 

I  60  ft  and  under 

T       70  ft 

I  70  ft.  and  over. 

r  Under  60  ft 

)  60  ft  and  under 

,  1       70  ft 

)  70  ft.  and  over. 

/  Under  60  ft 

I  60  ft  and  under 

1       70  ft 

I  70  ft.  and  over. 


7.00 
8.00 
3.00 

4.00 
5.00 
4.00 

6.00 
7.00 


9.  When  a  per  diem  rate  is  charged  for  the  use  of  passenger 
equipment,  as  provided  for  in  Rule  8,  the  total  number  of  hours 
of  all  cars  of  the  same  class  shall  be  calculated  on  a  basis  of  24 
hours  for  each  day  and  the  charge  made  accordingly;  any  frac- 
tion of  a  dav  over  the  aggregate  number  of  days  of  24  hours 
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each   li>   be   counted   as  one   day;   it   being   understood    tluii    tlic 
mininunn  charge  bliall  be  uiie  day  fur  eacli  car. 

When  necessary  to  liaul  a  car  empty  over  the  road  owning 
it,  or  intermediate  roads  for  delivery  to  a  borrowing  road,  unless 
otherwise  arranged  between  the  roads  concerned,  the  borrowing 
road  shall  pay  a  reciprocal  rate  of  10  cents  per  mile  tor  hauling 
tile  car,  plus  bridge  and  terminal  arbiiraries,  to  the  point  of 
connection  with  ihe  borrowing  road  and  reUirn ;  the  cliarge  for 
the  empty  haul  lo  be  named  lo  the  l)orrowing  road  at  the  time 
the  agreement  to  loan  the  car  is  made. 

10.  Each  railroad  shall  adopt  the  "National  Car  Demurrage 
Rules,"  as  approved  by  the  American  Railroad  Association. 

11.  (a)  All  freight  cars  shall  be  light-weighted  as  follows, 
and  shall  be  marked  in  accordance  with  Section  ill — Mechanical 
(M.  C.  B.)   Rules  with  the  following  marks' 

(.1)  The  light  weight,  which  shall  be  the  multiple  of  100 
pounds  nearest  the  scale  weight,  except  that  when  the  scale 
weight  indicates  an  even  50  pounds  the  lower  multiple  shall  be 
used. 

(2)  Caiiacity  in  pounds.  Cubical  capacity  except  for  flat  and 
tank  cars. 

(3) Station  symbol. 

(.4)   Date  of  weighing,  month  and  year. 

(b)  Each  new  car  must  be  weighted  separately  and  marked 
at  the  car  works,  under  the  supervision  of  the  owner's  inspector. 
The  accuracy  of  the  scales  used  must  be  certified  to  by  a  rail- 
road scale  inspector  appointed  by  the  car  owner. 

These  provisions  to  be  incorporated  in  the  contract  covering 
the  purchase  of  the  equipment. 

{c)  Wooden  and  steel  underframe  cars  (except  refrigerator 
cars)  should  be  re-weighed  and  re-marked  each  year  during 
the  first  two  years  the  car  is  in  service,  and  thereafter  once 
every  two  years.  All-steel  cars  and  all  refrigerator  cars  should 
be  re-\veighcd  and  re-marked  at  least  once  every  three  years. 
This  weighing  should  be  done  at  any  favorable  time  during  the 
year  in  which  the  car  is  due  to  be  weighed,  regardless  of  the 
month  in  which  the  previous  weight  was  obtained.  This  para- 
graph does  not  apply  to  tank  cars. 

(d)  When  a  car  is  materially  changed  by  repairs,  alterations 
or  re-painting,  it  should  be  re-weighed  and  re-marked.  (See 
paragraph   (f)    (8).) 

(e';  Any  car  without  marking  should  be  immediately  weighed 
and  marked.  Any  car  (except  tank  cars)  which  has  not  been 
re-weighed  and  re-marked  within  the  prescribed  period  should 
be  immediately  re-weighed  and  re-marked.  If  a  car  (except 
tank  cars)  is  re-weighed  at  any  time  and  is  found  to  have  a 
variation  of  300  pounds  or  more  (for  refrigerator  cars,  500 
pounds  or  more)  between  the  marked  and  actual  weight,  it 
should  be  immediately  re-marked. 

(f)  (1.)  When  empty  cars  are  received  in  yards  for  inspec- 
tion for  defects  or  while  empty  cars  are  on  shop  tracks  for 
repairs,  there  should  be  selected  the  cars  whose  condition  and 
whose  date  of  last  weighing,  etc.,  indicate  that  they  should  be 
re-weighed  and  re-marked.  The  number  of  cars  selected  will 
be  regulated  in  accordance  with  the  facilities  and  trafific 
conditions. 

(2.)  The  initials  and  numbers  of  cars  selected,  also  old  light- 
weight marks,  shall  be  reported  to  the  weighmaster  on  the  pre- 
scribed blank. 

(3.)  Cars  should  then  be  cleaned  and  swept  out  under  the 
supervision  of  the  yardmaster  or  some  one  especially  designated. 

Cars  should  be  dry  and  free  from  snow,  ice,  false  floors, 
removable   stakes,   posts,   or   anything  else   affecting  the   weight. 

(4. )  Missing  parts,  such  as  side  or  end  doors,  or  parts  peculiar 
to  certain  types  of  cars  should  be  replaced  and  included  in  the 
marked  weight. 

(5.)  Temporary  double  decks  in  stock  cars  should  be  removed 
before  cars  are  weighed. 

(6.)  The  old  light-weight  stencil  marks  should  be  entirely 
painted  out  with  quick-drying  paint. 

(7.)  Before  cars  are  weighed  the  accuracy  of  the  scale  must 
be  regularly  certified  by  the  scale  department,  scale  must  be 
properly  balanced  and  free  from  interference  and  the  weigh- 
master must  know  that  cars  are  clean. 

(8.)  Cars  should  not  be  Hght-weighed  during  rain,  snow, 
sleet  or  heavy  winds :  except  that  when  cars  have  been  m.iter- 
ially  changed  by  repairs,  alterations  or  repainting  they  must  be 
weighed,  even  if  it  is  necessary  to  do  so  under  unfavorable 
weather  conditions. 


(9.)  Cars  should  be  light-weighed  at  rest,  uncoupled  and  free 
at  both  ends. 

(10.)  The  weights  of  the  cars  so  obtained  should  be  furnihhed 
immediately  on  the  prescribed  blank  to  the  car  maker,  who  will 
mark  the  cars  as  provided  in  Paragraph  (a).  When  desired, 
any  portion  of  the  marks  which  will  not  be  changed  may  be 
marked   on   the  car  before   re-weighing. 

(11.)  Complete  r(•porl^  of  such  re-weighing  and  re-marking 
should  be  forwarded  on  prescribed  form  (A)t  to  the  designated 
transiHjrtation  and  mechanical  officers  and  a  copy  retained  by 
the  weighmaster. 

(g)  When  a  car  is  re-marked  the  car  owner  should  be  notified 
of  the  old  and  of  the  new  weights,  with  place  and  date.  The 
])ropcr  ofliccr  to  whom  these  repor-ts  should  be  made  will  be 
designated  in   The  Official  Railway  Equif'nicnt  Register. 

(h)  Whenever  a  weighmaster  at  a  point  not  equipped  for 
marking  freight  cars,  as  provided  in  paragraph  (e)  ascertains, 
as  per  paragraph  (f),  the  light  weight  of  a  car  whiah  is  not 
marked  in  accordance  with  this  rule,  he  shall  attach  to  the  car 
the  prescribed  "Light  Weight  Card''  with  the  light  weight  and 
send  two  cojiies  of  the  card  to  the  designated  officer  of  the  rail- 
road on  which  the  scale  is  located,  one  copy  to  be  sent  to  the 
owner  of  the  car.  The  presence  of  the  Light  Weight  Card  on 
the  car  shall  be  authority  for  re-marking  the  car  at  the  first 
available  station. 

(12.)  The  placing  of  advertisements  or  placards  of  any  kind 
by  shippers  upon  freight  cars  is  prohibited. 

(13.)  When  private  tank  cars  are  unloaded,  the  owner  will 
issue  instructions  for  empty  movement  to  the  agent  at  point  of 
unloading  either  direct  or  through  consignee.  The  agent  will 
bill  (t)  each  car  to  final  destination,  showing  name  of  the 
consignee  and  full  route,  using  standard  form  of  Revenue  Wa\ 
Bill.  The  word  "consignee"  in  this  connection  signifies  the 
party  to  whom  the  empty  tank  car  is  forwarded.  (See  Notes  1 
and  2.) 

(14.)  Unless  otherwise  agreed,  the  cost  of  transferring  the 
lading  of  freight  cars  or  rearrangement  of  lading  at  junction 
points  shall  be  settled  as  follows : 

First — The  delivering  road  shall  pay  cost  of  transfer  or  rear- 
rangement— 

(a)  When  transfer  is  due  to  defective  equipment  that  is  not 
safe  to  run  according  to  Section  IIL — Mechanical  (M.  C.  B.) 
Rules,  except  where  the  repairs  can  be  made  under  load  as  per 
Section  IIL— Mechanical  (M.  C.  B.)  Rule  2. 

(b)  When  transfer  or  rearrangement  of  load  is  due  to  con- 
tents being  improperly  loaded  or  overloaded,  according  to  Sec- 
tion III. — Mechanical  (M.  C.  B.)  Rules,  or  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  Regulations  for  the  Transportation  of  Ex- 
plosives and  Other  Dangerous  Articles  by  Freight  and  by 
Express,  or  when  dimensions  of  the  lading  of  open  cars  are  in 
excess  of  the  published  clearances  of  any  of  the  roads  covered 
by  the  routing. 

(c)  When  transfer  is  due  to  delivering  line  not  desiring  its 
equipment  to  go  beyond  junction  points. 

(d)  When  cars  cannot  pass  the  approved  clearances  of  the 
American  Railroad  Association. 

Second— -The  receiving  road  shall  pay  cost  of  transfer  or 
rearrangement — 

(e)  When  cars  cannot  pass  clearances  (except  as  provided 
in  Paragraph  (d))  or  when  cars  and  lading  exceed  load  limit 
or  cannot  be  moved  through  on  account  of  any  other  disability 
of  receiving  line. 

Note. — The  word  "cars"  covers  both  closed  and  open  cars,  but 
not  lading  on  open  cars.  The  words  "load  limit"  refer  to  the 
limits  placed  on  bridges,  tracks,  etc.,  and  not  to  car  capacity. 

(f)  When  receiving  road  desires  transfer  to  save  cost  of 
mileage  or  per  diem. 

15.  Private  freight  cars  must  be  marked  with  the  full  name 
of  the  owner  and  proper  reporting  symbol,  or  initials  and  with 
the  number  of  the  car.  Mileage  settlements  must  be  made  with 
the  owner  as  indicated  by  the  marks  on  the  car,  and  in  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  published  tariffs. 

16.  Empty  cars  containing  refuse  must  not  be  offered  in  inter- 
change. 

Embargo  Regulations 
The   following  circular  was  issued  on  February  28,  by 
the  Transportation  Section  of  the  American  Railroad  Asso- 
ciation. 
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Rule  16,  Paragraph  B,  of  the  Code  of  Per  Diem  Rules, 

ffective  March  1,  1920,  provides:  "Embargoes  must  be  is- 
ued  by  the  embargoing  road  in  accordance  with  the  pro- 
isions  of  the  Embargo  Regulations  as  approved  by  the 
American  Railroad  Association."  In  accordance  therewith 
he  following  embargo  regulations  have  been  prepared  and 
uly  approved  to  become  effective  March  1,  1920: 

The  embargo  is  a  measure  intended  to  temporarily  stop 
cceptance  of  freight  from  shippers  at  points  of  origin,  in 
rder  to  avoid  congestion. 

Embargoes  should  be  place'  -  'linst  consignees  who  fail 
3  unload  or  otherwise  dispose  r "  "'-eight  promptly  upon  ar- 
ival,  thereby  causing  an  accumulation,  or  when  an  accumu- 
ition  appears  imminent. 

Embargoes  must  not  be  placed  at  request  of  consignees. 

Embargoes  are  not  intended  to  restrict  the  movement  of 
ars  already  loaded  or  in  transit  except  in  emergencies,  such 
s  strikes,  washouts,  or  similar  occurrences,  and  in  such  cases 
ley  must  plainly  state  that  cars  in  transit  will  not  be  ac- 
spted. 

For  the  purpose  of  uniformity  and  to  expedite  the  trans- 
lission  of  embargoes,  the  railroads  of  the  United  States  and 
'anada  will  be  divided  into  districts.  Each  railroad  will  be 
ssigned  to  a  district  by  the  Commission  on  Car  Service. 
!ach  district  will  be  under  the  jurisdiction  of  a  railroad  rep- 
jsentative  who  will  be  designated  by  the  Commission  on 
'ar  Service.  Interchange  of  embargoes  between  railroads 
ill  be  handled  in  accordance  with  instructions  issued  by  the 
Commission  on  Car  Service.  In  dealing  with  embargoes  a 
lilroad  will  be  within  the  jurisdiction  of  but  one  district. 

A  railroad  laying  an  embargo  will  notify  its  own  agents 
tid  shall  be  responsible  for  issuing  it  to  the  designated  repre- 
;ntative  of  each  district  giving  all  necessary  particulars 
jecifying  what,  if  any,  exceptions  are  to  be  made.  The  rep- 
:sentative  of  each  district  receiving  an  embargo  shall  be 
larged  with  the  duty  of  transmitting  it  to  all  roads  assigned 
I  his  district  on  which  the  embargoed  freight  may  originate. 

The  form  of  the  embargo  must  not  be  changed  in  trans- 
lission.  An  embargo  when  transmitted  to  the  district  repre- 
;ntative,  then  becomes  the  embargo  of  all  roads  in  his  dis- 
ict. 

Note:  These  regulations  do  not  cancel  or  modify  existing 
nbargoes. 

Pursuant  to  these  regulations,  the  Commission  on  Car 
srvice  has  issued  the  necessary  detailed  instructions  to  make 
lis  plan  operative. 

Troop  Movement  Bureau  to  Be  Continued 

The  executive  committee,  of  the  association  with  the  con- 
irrence  of  the  advisory  members,  has  also  arranged  for 
le  continuation,  for  a  period  of  60  days,  of  the  Troop  Move- 
ent  Section  Railroad  Administration,  which  was  originally 
■eated  by  the  association  in  1917. 

The  action  of  the  committee  provided  for  the  discontinu- 
ice  on  March  1  of  all  departmental  general  agents,  and  their 
>rces,  but  it  is  proposed  to  retain  a  small  working  force, 
L  charge  of  C.  F.  Stewart,  who  has  been  manager  of  the 
action,  in  Washington,  consisting  of  one  statistical  and  rec- 
•d  clerk,  one  stenographer  and  clerk  and  one  mailing, 
imeograph  and  file  clerk. 

A  reduction  has  been  made  in  the  expense^  of  the  section 
:  the  rate  of  $168,000  per  annum. 

It  is  understood  that  the  routing  representatives  of  the 
estern,  eastern  and  southern  lines  now  assigned  to  the 
roop  Movement  Section  in  Washington  will  be  taken  over 
f  the  respective  passenger  associations  in  the  territories 
imed  and  if  maintained  at  Washington  they  will  be  paid  by 
id  work  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  passenger  associations 
I  conjunction  with  the  manager  of  the  Troop  Movement 
ureau. 

The  executive  committee  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  con- 


tinuation of  the  proposed  arrangement  for  60  days  will 
enable  full  consideration  of  the  matter  with  the  War  Depart- 
ment and  a  definite  determination  to  be  reached  as  to  the 
future  of  the  organization  after  March  1.  The  present  activi- 
ties of  the  bureau  consist  of  co-operating  with  the  War  De- 
partment in  all  troop  movements  of  parties  of  25  or  more, 
and  the  representatives  of  the  various  passenger  associations 
now  assigned  to  the  Troop  Movement  Section  are  there  for 
the  purpose  of  handling  division  of  business  between  the 
various  lines.  The  plan  which  was  made  by  the  military 
traffic  committee  of  the  passenger  association  with  the  War 
Department,  prior  to  government  control,  provided  for  an 
equitable  division  of  the  military  traffic  on  a  basis  of  a  five 
per  cent  reduction  from  the  established  tariff  rate.  This 
plan  handled  in  conjunction  with  the  organization  estab- 
lished by  the  association  for  handling  operating  features 
of  the  arrangement  has  been  a  desirable  one  from  the  stand- 
point of  both  the  War  Department  and  the  railroads  and 
should  not,  in  the  opinion  of  the  executive  committee,  be 
dispensed  with  until  it  has  had  their  complete  and  careful 
consideration,  and  the  60-day  period  after  March  1  should 
be  sufficient  to  reach  a  definite  determination  as  to  the  future 
of  the  bureau. 

Expressions  of  Opinion 

from  Railway  Officers 

THE  DAILY  NEWSPAPERS  of  Chicago,  New  York  and  other 
cities  have  printed  comments  of  a  large  number  of  rail- 
way officers  on  the  return  of  the  roads  to  their  owners. 
Extracts  from  some  of  these  comments  follow: 

Roberts  Walker,  President,  Chicago  &  Alton 

The  new  railroad  law  will  assure  temporary  financial  ser- 
enity, but  not  buoyant  credit.  Credit  has  a  chance  of  being 
somewhat  improved,  should  borrowing  rates  fall.  But,  tak- 
ing the  roads  as  a  whole,  they  must  produce  results,  pending 
further  legislation  and  bettered  conditions,  with  their  plants 
as  they  stand,  with  small  prospect  of  obtaining  funds  for 
the  larger  sorts  of  improvement  (double  track,  grade  reduc- 
tion, enlarged  terminals,  etc.)  for  which  there  is  already 
crying  need.  As  many  a  manager  has  said  to  many  a  super- 
intendent in  the  past,  "We  must  do  the  best  we  can  with  what 
we've  got." 

Herein  are  both  a  threat  and  a  challenge.  If  private  oper- 
ation be  unsatisfactory,  the  threat  of  retaking  by  the  govern- 
ment, this  time  for  good  and  all,  will  hang  overhead.  The 
challenge  is  for  the  ablest  railroad  minds  and  courageous 
financiers,  under  adverse  conditions,  to  render  such  good 
service  that  government  ownership  talk  will  not  be  tolerated. 

Carriers  must  function  so  well  that  the  public  will  swear 
by  them,  not  at  them.  Results,  not  excuses,  are  what  the 
public  will  rightfully  demand.  American  individual  initi- 
ative must  prove  its  prowes.s — or  forever  hold  its  peace. 

L.  F.  Loree,  President,  Delaware  &  Hudson 

I  think  the  railroad  men  of  the  country  have  their  work  cut 
out  for  them,  but  the  return  of  the  roads  was  the  only  thing 
that  would  have  saved  the  situation.  Officials  of  the  Dela- 
ware &  Hudson  are  ven,'  optimistic  over  the  outlook,  and  we 
expect  a  great  improvement  in  service.  This,  however,  will 
require  time,  and  the  public  must  have  patience. 

Under  federal  control  the  roads  were  more  or  less  man- 
handled and  the  return  did  not  come  a  bit  too  soon.  The 
properties  were  demoralized,  and  it  will  take  work  to  put 
them  in  shape.  The  question  of  passenger  rates  is  a  question 
of  the  futiire,  and  no  one  can  say  just  what  will  happen  at 
this  time. 

I  do  not  consider  labor  a  serious  question.    We  feel  confi- 
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dent  tliat  tlio  differences  between  tlic  cinijloyccs  and  cinijloy- 
er>  can  he  settled  .satisfartorily. 

Hale  Holden,  President, 

Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy 

'I'lie  railroad  did  tlieir  little  hit — yes,  tliey  did  a  hiy  little 
hit  during  llie  war.      It  was  done  at  a  ^reat  sacritice  to  the 
roads.     It  will  take  years  to  hrinj;  ahout  a  i^eneral  ijool   fel 
low.sliip  hetween  i>atron  and  owner. 

Marvin  Hiiohitt,  Chairman  of  the  Board, 

Chicago  &  North  Western 

The  return  of  the  railroads  to  their  private  owners  is  a 
Qooil  thing  for  everybody  concerned.  It  will  take  millions 
to  rehabilitate  the  properties.  Transportation  doubles  values 
and  extensions  that  were  planned  years  ago  with  other  im- 
provements that  have  lain  dormant  l)ecause  of  the  war  must 
be  started  at  once.     But  it  takes  money  to  do  these  things. 

E.   E.  Loomis,  President,  Lehigh  Valley 

There  is  good  reason,  in  my  judgment,  for  optimism  re- 
garding the  future  of  the  railroads  under  the  Cummins-Esch 
l)ill  as  rej)orted  by  the  conferees.  It  is  constructive  legisla- 
tion, and  I  believe  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  will 
handle  the  problem  now  put  up  to  it  in  a  big  way.  I  think 
the  commission  will  sense  the  country-wide  demand  that  our 
transportation  lines  be  placed  on  a  solid  foundation  of  credit 
which  will  enable  them  to  grow  and  expand  and  at  the  same 
time  meet  the  service  demands  of  the  public. 

A.  H.  Smith,  President,  New  York  Central 

After  a  war  that  has  stressed  the  entire  world,  the  Ameri- 
can railroads  will  come  back  to  their  owners  weakened  by  the 
vicissitudes  through  which  they  have  passed. 

There  is  a  big  task  ahead.  I  believe  that  the  lessons  of  the 
last  26  months  will  bear  fruit  in  the  constructive  application 
of  laws  affecting  the  railroads  and  in  the  amendment  of  any 
statutes  which  are  found  still  to  be  defective. 

The  greatest  difficult  that  confronts  us  at  the  moment  is 
the  lack  of  equipment.  Without  sufficient  equipment  the 
railroads  cannot  properly  function;  and  the  farmer,  the  mer- 
chant, the  manufacturer  and  the  citizen  will  be  adversely 
affected  until  this  weakness  is  remedied.  Poor  goods  are 
costly  at  any  price,  and  poor  railroad  service,  or  the  lack  of 
equipment  to  meet  the  peak  requirements  of  the  country,  is 
most  expensive. 

What  are  required  is  equipment  and  facilities  to  supply 
the  maximum  requirements  of  the  people  and  recognition  by 
those  who  use  or  regulate  the  railroads  that  good  transporta- 
tion service  is  necessary  to  the  prosperity  and  well-being  of 
the  country. 

F.  D.  Underwood,  President,  Erie 

Portraying  the  plight  of  the  railroads  is  as  redundant  as 
calling  gold  yellow.  War  conditions  were  the  last  shot  given 
them,  under  which  their  good  will  was  vaporized,  their  staffs 
demobilized,  their  traffic  diverted  and  their  maintenance 
deferred. 

To  give  the  public  acceptable  service,  and  in  the  mean- 
while evolve  plans  to  finance  and  execute  the  necessary  proce- 
dure, will  require  constant  and  intelligent  effort.  The  public 
will  need  to  adopt  the  axiom  that  transportation  must  be 
paid  for  in  rates  commensurate  with  cost. 


A  FtRE  at  Griffin,  Ga.,  on  February  23,  doing  damage  to  the 
amount  of  $125,000,  was  started  by  gasoline  which  was  le- 
leased  on  the  opening  of  a   tank  car  in  which  pressure  had 
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Grand  Trunk  Agreennent 

LAST  \vi:i;k  in  London  the  sto<  kholders  of  tiie  Grand 
Trunk  apj)r()ve(l  an  agreement  l)y  wiiich  the  control  of 
the  Grand  Trunk  and  its  sul)sidiary  comj)anies  is  to 
l)ass  from  the  ])resent  .'^tockholder.s  to  the  government  of 
Canada. 

The  agreement  in  substance  is  as  follows; 

Holders  of  the  present  guaranteed  .stock  of  the  Grand 
Trunk  of  £12,.=; 00 ,000  ($62,500,000)  are  to  turn  over  to  the 
government  their  st(Kk  and  are  to  receive  a  guarantee  of  four 
per  cent  annually  on  the  par  value  of  this  stock — in  other 
words,  the  same  income  which  they  now  receive;  but  this 
income  to  be  a  liability  of  the  Canadian  government  iastead 
of  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway  Company. 

Holders  of  the  i.5,420,000  ($17,100,000)  first  preference 
five  per  cent  stock  and  of  the  £2,5.30,000  ($12,650,000) 
.second  preference  five  per  cent  .stock;  holders  of  the  i7,168,- 
055  ($.55,840,275)  third  preference  four  per  cent  stock,  and 
of  the  £2.3,955,4.^7  ($119,777,185)  ordinary  or  common 
stock  are  to  receive  new  guaranteed  stock  to  an  amount  to 
be  determined  by  a  board  of  arbitration.  This  new  stock 
will  bear  four  per  cent  interest  and  have  no  voting  power. 
Holders  of  the  £4,270,375  ($21,.351,875)  five  per  cent  Grand 
Trunk  debenture  stocks,  £2,72.3,080  ($1,3,615,400)  five  per 
cent  Great  Western  debenture  .stocks,  £24,624,455  ($123,- 
122,275)  four  per  cent  Grand  Trunk  debenture  .stocks,  and 
£308,215  ($1,541,075)  four  per  cent  Northern  debenture 
stocks  are  to  receive  a  guarantee  of  their  present  rate  of  inter- 
est and  to  surrender  all  voting  rights.  The  value  of  the 
preference  and  the  common  stocks  is  to  be  fixed  by  a  board 
of  three  arbitrators,  one  to  be  appointed  by  the  government, 
one  l)y  the  Grand  Trunk  and  the  third  to  be  Sir  Walter  Cas- 
.sels,  judge  of  the  Exchequer  Court  of  Canada,  who  is  to  be 
chairman  of  the  board.  Should  Sir  ^^'alter  Cassels  be  unable 
to  serve,  a  third  arbitrator  is  to  be  agreed  upon,  who  shall 
be  a  judge  of  the  Exchequer  Court  or  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  Canada. 

During  the  interval  between  the  ratification  of  the  agree- 
ment and  the  deposit  of  preference  and  common  stocks  with 
the  government,  a  committee  of  management  is  to  manage  the 
affairs  of  the  Grand  Trunk  "to  insure  the  operation  of  the 
Grand  Trunk  system  (insofar  as  it  is  possible  to  do  so)  in 
harmony  with  the  Canadian  National  Railways,  the  two  sys- 
tems being  treated  in  the  public  interest,  as  nearly  as  possible, 
as  one  system."  After  the  preference  and  common  stocks 
have  been  deposited  with  tlie  government,  this  committee  of 
management  is  to  be  discharged.  The  committee  is  to  con- 
sist of  five  persons,  two  to  be  appointed  by  the  Grand  Trunk, 
two  by  the  government  and  the  fifth  to  be  named  by  the  four 
so  appointed. 

The  limit  of  the  award  of  value  to  the  common  and  prefer- 
ence stocks  is  to  be  £64,167,667  ($320,838,355)  [comparing 
with  a  par  value  of  these  .stocks  outstanding  of  £185,367,460 
($926,837,300)]. 

The  board  of  directors  of  the  Grand  Trunk  are  to  resign 
and  nominees  of  the  government  are  to  be  appointed  in  their 
places.  The  pension  fund  is  to  be  continued  and  all  liabili- 
ties thereunder  are  to  be  assumed  by  the  government,  and  all 
liabilities  in  regard  to  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  shall  be 
taken  into  consideration  by  the  arbitrators  in  making  a  valu- 
ation of  the  common  and  preference  stocks.  The  Grand 
Trunk  and  the  government  are  each  to  pay  the  arbitrators 
selected  by  them,  and  the  third  arliitrator  and  other  common 
expenses  are  to  be  shared  equally.  The  arbitrators  are  to 
make  their  award  within  nine  months  from  the  time  of  their 
appointment,  and  if  the  award  is  unanimous  it  shall  be  final, 
but  if  not  unanimous,  appeal  may  be  taken  by  either  party 
on  any  question  of  law  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  Canada  or 
to  the  judicial  committee  of  the  Privy  Council. 


Why  Do  Engineer  Graduates  Shun  Railway  Jobs? 

University  Professors  Say  That  Other  Employment  Pays 
Better  and  Offers  Greater  Opportunities 


WHAT  ARE  THE  OPPORTUXITIES  for  the  engineer  in  rail- 
way service?  One  answer  to  this  question  will  be 
found  in  a  review  of  the  personal  news  appearing  in 
current  issues  of  the  Railway  Age.  An  entirely  different  one 
will  be  obtained  through  an  intimate  contact  with  the  under- 
graduates of  the  technical  schools.  On  the  one  hand,  we  find 
that  definite  recognition  is  being  extended  to  the  engineer  by 
his  selection  for  important  positions  in  operating,  executive 
and  advisory  capacities.  On  the  other  hand,  we  find  that 
railway  employment  in  the  minor  engineering  positions  is 
very  much  in  disfavor.  It  has  been  said  that  railroads  are 
recruiting  their  men  from  the  poorest  of  the  engineering 
graduates,  in  other  words,  from  those  who  could  not  secure 
more  attractive  employment  elsewhere.  The  contradiction  im- 
plied by  these  statements  is  purely  superficial;  basicly  there 
is  no  contradiction  at  all.  The  engineers  who  are  now  re- 
ceiving well  merited  recognition  of  their  value  to  the  road? 
are  men  who  entered  the  service  some  20  years  ago  when 
economic  relationships  were  such  that  the  railways  attracted 
the  best  of  the  technical  graduates,  when  the  heyda}-  of  rapid 
railway  extension  cast  a  glamour  about  railway  employment 
that  compensated  in  a  large  mea.su^e  for  low  pay. 

Railway  employment  for  the  young  engineer  toda}-  is  in 
an  entirely  different  status.  Whatever  the  reason,  it  is  a  cold 
fact  that  the  railway  position  is  not  as  near  as  attractive  to 
the  university  graduate  as  it  used  to  be  and  the  technical 
schools  are  not  giving  the  same  amount  of  attention  to  the 
courses  of  study  in  railway  engineering  subjects  as  they  did 
formerly.  With  a  large  amount  of  improvement  work  in 
prospect,  and  with  a  large  competing  field  for  the  employ- 
ment of  engineers  in  highway  construction  and  other  lines, 
the  railroads  are  confronted  with  a  very  serious  problem. 

Obviously  there  are  some  basic  reasons  for  this  lack  of  in- 
tercut in  railway  work  and  if  the  roads  are  to  blame  they 
should  make  haste  to  correct  whatever  objectionable  condi- 
tions are  at  fault.  As  the  officers  of  technical  schools  are  in 
closer  touch  with  the  thoughts,  ambitions,  and  prejudices  (if 
we  mav  call  them  such),  of  the  embryo  engineer,  it  is  lie- 
lieved  that  the  following  discussions  by  professors  of  engi- 
neering will  throw  considerable  light  on  the  present  .short- 
comings of  railway  employment.  While  these  are  presented 
in  critical  language  the  criticisms  are  constructive  and.  in 
nearly  all  cases,  based  on  personal  experience. 

The  Engineer's  Importance  Is   Discounted 

By  M.  E.  Cooley 
Dean  of  the  College  of  Engineering  and   Architecture,  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 

The  railroad's  attitude  towards  its  engineering  staff  ap- 
pears to  be  one  of  indifference.  This  is  not  literally  true  of 
course,  but  because  the  engineer  does  his  work  quietly  and 
effectively  and  apart  from  constant  contact  with  the  general 
officers,  he  is  comparatively  unthought  of.  Who  for  instance 
gives  a  thought  to  the  engineering  staff  charged  with  the  re- 
.sponsibility  of  making  travel  perfectly  safe  on  "The  Twen- 
tieth Century"  and  "The  Detroiter"?  In  no  other  branch 
of  the  engineering  profession  is  a  greater  degree  of  technical 
skill  required,  nor  a  greater  responsibility. 

The  engineer  is  a  money  spender  of  course.  It  is  his  busi- 
ness to  construct  and  maintain,  and  both  cost  money.  It  is  the 
money  he  spends  which  makes  earnings  possible.  He 
is  like  the  roots  of  a  tree,  which  no  one  sees  or  thinks  about 


when  admiring  its  beautiful  top,  and  out  of  the  bole  of  which 
comes  the  timber  so  necessary  in  many  ways.  Who  thinks 
of  the  engineering  skill  required  to  construct  some  of  our 
lighthouses?  Yet  they  make  safe  the  transport  of  human  be- 
ings and  untold  wealth  in  ships  and  merchandise.  And  who 
thinks  of  the  skill  required  in  the  construction  of  our  great 
tunnels  which  have  shortened  the  world's  distances?  Has 
any  man  done  more  to  advance  the  material  side  of  our  civi- 
lization ?  Has  any  man  who  has  done  truly  great  things  been 
less  recognized  and  less  recompensed?  Well  mav  we  inquire 
Why? 

Lack  of  Attention  to  Personnel 

By  Wm.  G.  Raymond 

Dean  of  the  College  of  Applied  Science,  State  University  of 

Iowa,  Iowa  City,  Iowa 

Why  do  so  few  college  graduates  in  engineering  go  into 
railroad  work?  Because  there  has  been  so  little  to  look  for- 
ward to  as  compared  with  future  prospects  in  other  branches 
of  the  profession. 

A  few  men,  Mr.  Rea,  Mr.  Story,  Mr.  Baldwin,  Mr.  Wilgus, 
and  some  others  are  evidence  of  the  fact  that  there  is^not 
wanting  some  worth-while  opportunity  for  the  very  few  mas- 
ter minds  among  engineers  in  railroad  service;  but  the  prog- 
ress is  slow,  and  for  the  much  larger  group  of  men  of  more 
than  average  ability  there  is  little  opportunity  for  just  rea- 
sonably early  advancement.  As  to  maintenance  of  way  work! ! 
— there  is  little  of  the  romance  of  location  in  these  days.  Can 
anyone  with  a  mind  capable  of  dealing  with  question  in  the 
large  be  satisfied  with  its  mass  of  petty  details  and 
ready  to  wear  formulas?  Other  industrial  enterprises  have 
seemed,  to  appreciate  better  than  the  railroads,  the  value  of 
trained  minds  in  subordinate  positions  and  have  made  it 
uorth  while  for  college  men  to  .seek  employment  with  them, 
paying  these  men  well  while  teacliing  them  particular  lines 
of  business,  and  holding  out  encouragement  for  the  future 
to  those  who  have  ability  and  who  develop  aptitude  for  some 
line  of  activity  in  the  business. 

No  effort  is  made  by  the  railroads  to  train  young  men  for 
general  railroad  service;  no  effort  is  made  to  find  out  what 
they  are  good  for  and  to  place  them  in  the  lines  for  which 
they  are  to  be  fitted.  If  they  prove  to  be  ill  adapted  to  the 
particular  job  assigned  when  they  enter  emplo>Tnent,  thev 
are  dropped.  But  most  of  those  who  quit,  if  my  experience 
with  graduates  is  a  fair  indication,  quit  of  their  own  accord 
i^ecause  they  see  ahead  of  them  much  older  men  of  mediocre 
or  even  apparently  excellent  abilit}-,  of  long  years'  experi- 
ence, working  along  at  fussy  details  on  small  salaries,  with 
little  expectation  of  a  better  future,  with  little  disposition 
to  advance  the  men  under  them  or  to  report  excellent  work 
to  superior  officers.  They  find  a  sad  lack  of  esprit  de  corps 
— it  is  every  fellow  for  himself. 

This  is  a  general  indictment — there  are  exceptions. 
The  young  college  graduate  in  engineering  is  a  person 
wliose  training  should  have  taught  him  to  reason  from  cause 
to  effect,  to  think — and  not  to  jump  at  conclusions  from  in- 
sufficient or  inconclusive  data.  He  is  a  very  variable  product, 
to  be  sure,  but  if  of  equal  ability  with  others  in  other  direc- 
tions he  is  the  man  who  .should  make  the  best  operating  of- 
ficer. He  is  the  man  who  should  be  under  observation;  who 
should  be  trained  in  the  business  of  railroading.     I  suspect 
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that  a  fumiamontal  diftRulty  i.>;  thai  tliis  fact  ha.s  not  been 
realized  by  re.spon.sil)le  manap;enu'iit.  I'lilil  it  is  realized  and 
acted  upon  will  it  i)e  strange  tiiat  io]le,L;e  profe.ssors,  even 
those  wha>;e  .specialty  is  railroad  engineering,  advise  students 
lo  look  elsewliere  tlian  to  tiie  railroads  for  employment? 


Remuneration 


Not  Commensurate  With 
Services 


By  Fred  Asa  Barnes, 

Professor  Railroad   Engincerinp,  Cornell  University, 

Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Some  years  ago,  one  of  my  oolleagues  introduced  a  lecture 
on  his  field  of  engineering  with  the  statement  that  it  was  re- 
markable for  the  opportunities  it  offered  for  useful  and  al- 
truistic service  to  one's  fellow  men  but,  less  injurious  infer- 
ences might  be  drawn  from  the  well  known  experiences  of 
teachers  and  other  "altruistic"  workers,  added  that  the  finan- 
cial rewards  were  moreover  quite  satisfactory.  A  most  cur- 
sory review  of  the  l)enefits  to  humanity  lirought  about  by 
and  daily  dependent  upon  our  railways  will  convince  any- 
one that  the  first  statement  applies  rigorously  to  the  field  of 
railway  engineering  but  a  decent  respect  for  truth  would  pre- 
,vent  one  from  adding  that  the  rewards  are  commensurate  with 
the  importance  of  the  service. 

And  this  is  why  many  young  men  have  for  years  gone  into 
the  railroad  field  only  because  they  found  it  impossible  to 
secure  work  in  other  lines  and  why,  now  that  work  in  other 
fields  is  available,  both  young  and  old  are  leaving  the  rail- 
ways. During  the  past  week  alone,  I  have  learned  of  two 
of  our  graduates  with  some  years  of  successful  railroad  ex- 
perience, who  are  quitting  the  field. 

In  my  opinion,  the  blame  for  this  situation  rests  squarely 
upon  the  roads,  since  they  have,  with  astonishing  lack  of 
foresight,  persi.sted  in  the  policy  of  paying  engineers  less  than 
the  service  was  worth.  Loss  of  many  of  their  best  men  and 
the  .shortage  of  engineers  are  the  natural  results  of  that  pol- 
icy just  as  excessively  representative  legislation  naturally  fol- 
lowed similar  shortsightedness  on  the  part  of  railway  own- 
ers and  managers  of  two  or  three  decades  ago. 

There  is  no  use  in  crying  over  spilt  milk,  however,  and  the 
cr}-ing  need  now  is  to  find  a  solution  of  the  problem  which 
will  give  the  best  results  from  the  millions  which  must  be 
expended  in  the  next  few  years  if  our  railroads  are  to  con- 
tinue to  serve  the  transportation  needs  of  the  country  at  all 
adequately,  for  there  is  danger  that  the  control  of  much  of 
this  outlay  will  be  in  competent  hands. 

The  primary  need  is,  of  course,  for  legislation  which  will 
thoroughly  rehabilitate  railroad  credit,  for  the  roads  must 
successfully  compete  for  capital  with  other  projects  before 
they  can  compete  for  materials,  labor  and  engineering  serv- 
ices to  carry  out  the  extensive  improvements  now  needed. 
The  competition  for  all  these  things  will  be  keen  and  the 
fact  that  the  successful  rehabilitation  of  the  railroads  is  es- 
sential to  the  economical  execution  of  much  of  the  rest  of  the 
program  of  construction  is  not  likeh'  to  lead  to  action  giving 
them  the  first  call  on  anything. 

The  competition  for  engineers  will  be  particularly  keen 
because  many  have  gone  into  other  lines  and  competent  ones 
can  not  be  trained  in  a  day,  or  a  year,  for  that  matter.  I 
believe  the  railways  should  immediately  adopt  a  salary  scale 
somewhat  higher  than  those  in  other  fields  and  should  per- 
manently follow  a  policy  of  paying  a  larger  percentage  of 
their  total  outlay  for  maintenance  and  construction  to  the 
men  who  supervise  its  expenditure. 

It  is  well  enough  to  talk  of  altruism  but  to  apply  it  to  one 
class  of  employees  alone  is  as  dangerous  as  to  apply  the  pol- 
icy of  disarmament  to  one  nation  alone.  "Might  makes 
right"  is  pretty  much  the  policy  of  the  organized  employees 


and  justice  requires  that  the  roads  look  after  the  interests  of 
tile  unorganized  ones  and  see  that  they  get  a  square  deal. 

Knowing  that  "railroading"  makes  a  strong  appeal  to  the 
imagination  of  many  young  engineers,  I  fee]  sure  that  rea- 
sonable compensation  as  compared  with  other  fields  will  at- 
tract able  men  to  railway  work  and  increases  commensurate 
with  the  increased  value  of  their  services  as  they  acquire  ex- 
perience will  hold  them  in  it.  Furtlicrmore,  T  believe  this 
policy  will  result  in  placing  the  expenditure  of  funds  in  more 
and  more  competent  hands  so  that  it  will  really  prove  the 
most  economical  one  for  the  roads  to  pursue. 

In  my  opinion,  there  is  no  real  lack  of  interest  in  railroad 
work  and  I,  for  one,  shall  be  glad  if  the  time  comes  when  I 
am  not  compelled  to  discourage  entrance  into  that  field  by 
owning  up  that  there  is  "nothing  in  it"  financially.  The  situ- 
ation is  critical,  but  the  first  move  is  up  to  the  roads.  As  soon 
as  that  move  is  made,  I  believe  the  colleges  will  co-operate  to 
the  best  of  their  ability. 

It  Is  Not  Solely  a  Matter  of  Wages 

By  L.  F.  Van  Hagen, 

Associate   Professor   of   Railway   F.npfinecrinp:,   University  of 
Wisconsin,  Madison,  Wis. 

Railway  engineering  is  not  popular  among  Wisconsin 
students, — practically  none  of  them  specializes  along  railway 
lines  or  plans  to  make  it  his  life  work.  As  a  faculty  we 
make  no  effort  to  influence  students  in  this  matter,  because 
our  experience  has  taught  us  that,  although  we  can  persuade 
men  to  try  railroading,  we  cannot  make  them  stick  to  it.  The 
conditions  they  meet  drive  them  out  of  that  line  of  work  in 
.short  order.  Last  spring  one  of  the  best  men  we  trained  at 
Wisconsin  took  a  railroad  job.  He  had  not  specialized  along 
railway  lines,  but,  when  the  time  came  to  select  a  job,  the 
railway  offer  seemed  to  be  one  of  the  best.  I  talked  matters 
over  with  him  carefully,  told  him  frankly  that  he  would  be 
tempted  to  quit,  but  explained  that  transportation  is  a  big 
business  and  offers  many  opportunities  for  the  man  who 
makes  good.  He  stayed  with  the  job  about  a  month.  It  may 
be  argued  that  the  trouble  was  with  the  man  and  not  wnth 
the  job;  but  I  know  the  man  and  I  do  not  think  that  is  the 
explanation.  Besides,  his  case  is  but  one  of  .several  that  I 
could  mention;  we  can  place  men  with  the  railways,  but  the 
railways  cannot  hold  them  after  they  get  them. 

The  causes  underlying  this  aversion  to  railroading  are 
complicated;  and  I  hesitate  to  attempt  a  discussion  of  them 
w^ithin  the  limits  set  for  this  paper.  They  fall  into  two  gen- 
eral classes. — -those  without  and  those  within  the  power  of 
railway  officers  to  control  and  modify.  In  the  first  class  we 
have,  for  example,  the  fact  that  railroading,  which  at  one 
time  absorbed  the  bulk  of  the  civil  engineers  of  the  country, 
now  shares  the  field  with,  and  must  meet  the  competition  of 
many  other  lines  of  work.  Another  item  of  major  import- 
ance is  the  antagoni.stic  attitude  of  public,  press,  and  govern- 
ment toward,  and  the  uncertainties  which  that  attitude  has 
created.  No  young  man  wants  to  go  into  a  business  that  is 
not  making  money,  or  one  in  which  he  will  be  unduly  ham- 
pered by  outside  agencies.  We  cannot  discuss  the  first  class 
here  for  lack  of  space.  But  we  are  interested  in  the  second 
class, — those  things  over  which  railway  men  have  control. 
What  can  be  done  to  make  the  railway  business  attractive 
to  intelligent  young  men. 

As  a  comprehensive  answer  to  the  question  just  stated,  I 
would  say,  "Build  up  an  esprit  de  corps."  If  those  railway 
officers  who  are  responsible  for  creating  and  maintaining  the 
organization,  will  agree  that. esprit  de  corps  is  essential  to  any 
organization  and  will  then  search  out  ways  to  develop  the 
spirit  of  loyalty  and  service,  the  deed  will  be  done.  The 
faults  that  exist  will  be  discovered  and  removed.  What  those 
faults  are  is  immaterial.     In  my  opinion  they  all  arise  from 
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:a  failure  of  railway  officers  to  adopt  modern  methods  of  han- 
dling men  and  will  disappear  when  more  intelligent  methods 
prevail. 

And  if  any  among  them  holds  to  the  theory  that  salary  is 
the  crux  of  the  whole  matter,  let  him  hasten  to  abandon  that 
theory.  A  good  standard  of  pay  will  attract  men,  but,  of 
itself,  it  will  not  hold  them.  I  have  talked  with  enough 
young  men  about  their  future  plans  to  realize  that  although 
the  size  of  the  pay  check  is  a  big  factor  in  choosing  the  first 
job,  it  is  not  the  only  one  that  receives  attention.  After  men 
have  been  attracted,  the  conditions  surrounding  their  em- 
ployment must  be  such  as  to  hold  them. 

Transportation  is  a  big  and  fascinating  business  that  ap- 
peals to  young  engineers.  The  railways  can  have  the  pick 
of  the  engineering  schools  whenever  they  want  our  men  badly 
enough.  And  when  our  students  begin  to  show  an  interest 
in  railway  matters  and  a  desire  for  special  instruction,  this 
college,  and  other  colleges  as  well,  will  quickly  meet  the  de- 
mand. 

A  Prejudice  Not  Easily  Removed 

By  Clement  C.  William, 
Professor  of  Civil  Engineering.  University  of  Kansas,  Law- 
rence, Kans. 

Owing  to  the  discouraging  conditions  and  prospects  that 
have  prevailed  in  the  engineering  organizations  of  our  rail- 
ways, graduates  of  technical  schools  are  not  attracted  to  this 
service.  These  conditions  have  existed  so  long,  moreover, 
that,  notwithstanding  many  railways  have  materially  in- 
creased their  salary  scales  so  that,  indeed,  of  all  the  requests 
for  graduates  as  assistants  that  have  come  to  us  within  the 
past  six  months,  the  railways  are  among  the  highest  in  wage 
scale,  most  students  still  shun  the  thought  of  preparing  for 
railway  service.  Engineering  instructors  very  generally  ad- 
vise .students  against  selecting  railway  work,  for  most  of 
these  instructors  have  served  unprofitable  apprenticeships  in 
railway  service  under  the  niggardly  conditions  that  have  ex- 
isted heretofore.  These  circumstances  have  become  an  es- 
tablished tradition,  in  the  minds  of  the  students  and  several 
rears  of  optimum  conditions  will  be  required  to  remove  this 
prejudice.  Bv  their  shortsighted  policy,  the  railways  have  cut 
3ff  their  supply  of  technically  trained  assistants  from  whom 
they  might  naturally  expect  to  select  their  engineers  for 
higher  positions  as  well  as  a  certain  quota  of  operating  of- 
ficers. 

About  six  years  ago,  the  writer  addressed  a  circular  letter 
3f  inquiry  to  the  chief  engineers  and  the  superintendents  of 
motive  power  of  most  of  the  larger  railways  of  the  country 
xsking  about  the  arrangements  under  which  technical  gradu- 
ates were  taken  into  the  railway  service  and  about  the  op- 
portunities for  advancement.  Some  of  the  motive  power  de- 
partments had  definite  schemes  of  apprenticeships,  but  none 
jf  the  engineering  departments  had  in  operation  any  definite 
Dlan  whatever  for  taking  young  graduates  into  their  employ.  ' 
The  chief  engineer  of  one  extensive  system  stated  that  in  a 
few  cases,  "as  occasion  offered,"  they  employed  technical 
graduates  at  $1  per  month  and  transportation  (!) — a  won- 
derfully roseate  prospect  for  a  graduate  who  had  been  led  to 
believe  that  he  had  received  a  training  which  had  an  econ- 
ami'-  value. 

Three  major  complaints  are  lodged  against  railway  serv- 
ice: (1)  low  pay,  (2)  long  working  hours  including  Sun- 
day and  holiday  work  without  extra  pay,  and  (3)  small 
chance  of  advancement,  particularly  into  administrative  and 
executive  offices.  Other  industries  are  not  subject  to  these 
criticisms  and  even  other  lines  of  civil  engineering  have  of- 
fered more  favorable  opportunities.  Railways  in  emploving 
chainmen  or  rodmen  have  secured  on  a  competitive  equality 
college  graduate,  high  school  graduate,  an  isrioramus — any- 


one who  could  drag  a  chain,  hold  a  rod,  run  a  planimeter 
and  add  quantities.  Apparently  there  has  been  no  thought 
of  the  responsibility  of  provnding  the  assistant  engineers, 
division  engineers  or  superintendents  for  the  future.  The 
result  is  now  a  dearth  of  technical  men  in  railway  service 
and  a  deep-rooted  prejudice  against  entering  it. 

Although  recognizing  these  conditions,  we  at  the  University 
of  Kansas  have  not  seen  fit  to  remove  railway  engineering 
courses  from  our  curriculum  nor  radically  to  diminish  the 
amount  of  time  devoted  to  them.  Railway  survey  methods 
are  typical  of  all  construction  line  .surveys,  viz.,  railway, 
highway,  irrigation,  drainage  and  other  canals,  etc.  More- 
over, the  more  general  courses  in  the  economics  of  railway 
engineering  are  applicable  in  method  of  attack  to  highway 
and  other  transportation  engineering. 

While  we  have  not  made  any  marked  reduction  in  the  time 
devoted  to  railway  engineering  subjects,  we  have  shifted  the 
emphasis  somewhat.  It  is  the  writer's  opinion  that  the  rail- 
way engineering  problems  of  the  future  are  perhaps  more 
complex  and  more  important  than  any  that  have  arisen  in 
the  past,  but  that  they  will  be  largely  economic  rather  than 
physical,  although  fundamentally  engineering  in  their  scope. 
For  this  reason,  therefore,  it  is  the  writer's  opinion  that  a 
civil  engineering  curriculum  should  devote  some  attention 
to  the  economics  of  railway  improvement,  even  at  the  expense 
of  training  in  curves  and  structures.  It  is  our  oninion  that 
the  young  engineer  in  railway  work  who  sees  nothing  in  his 
vocation  but  the  alining  curves,  setting  of  grade  stakes  and 
the  calculation  of  earthwork  and  other  estimates  will  no  more 
find  it  a  satisfactorv  field  of  endeavor  than  will  the  .structural 
engineer  find  his  field  whose  vision  is  limited  to  the  calcu- 
lating of  stresses  and  the  proportioning  of  parts. 

That  an  industry  of  the  magnitude  of  the  railways  can  be 
successfully  and  efficiently  carried  on  without  technically 
trained  men  is  incredible.  If  wages  are  increased  and  the 
hours  of  working  equitably  adiusted,  vouthful  technical 
graduates  will  again  seek  emplovment  there,  and  if  provision 
is  made  for  fair  advancement,  thev  will  remain  in  the  service. 
If,  however,  these  three  conditions  are  not  made  satisfactory, 
capable  young  men  wnll  not  remain  in  the  ensjineering  de- 
partments of  the  railwavs  because  other  industries  have  come 
to  an  appreciation  of  the  value  of  the  technically  trained 
man  and  will  offer  more  attractive  opportunities.  In  that 
case,  we  may  expect  to  see  the  more  intricate  and  important 
railway  engineering  work  done  bv  consulting  engineers  of 
vision  and  capacitv,  and  the  regular  engineering  staffs,  in- 
evitably under  these  circumstances  composed  of  mediocre 
men,  occupied  in  alining  curves,  setting  construction  stakes, 
making  estimates  and  collecting  information  on  which  more 
expert  men  will  base  their  designs. 

Railroads    Have    Not    Co-operated    with    the 
Schools  in  Selecting  Men 

By  Henry  E.  Riggs, 

Professor  of  Civil  Engineering.  University  of  Michigan,  Ann 
Arbor,  Mich. 

It  is  an  undeniable  fact  that  the  compen.sation  in  the  rail- 
road service  is  much  less  than  in  other  fields  of  work.  There 
are  hundreds  of  good  engineers  who  have  spent  from  10  to 
25  or  more  years  in  faithful,  loyal  and  intelligent  service  of 
railroads  in  positions  of  large  responsibility  whose  compen- 
sation ranges  from  $2,500  to  ,S3.500  or  $4,000  per  year  at 
the  present  time.  There  are  relativelv  few  who  are  receiving 
$5,000  or  more. 

Contrast  this  with  the  fact  that  many  graduates,  with 
from  ?!  or  4  to  10  years'  experience,  are  in  positions  with 
industrial  concerns  and  with  builders  which  pay  from  $3,600 
to  $6,000  or  more.    Since  the  Chri.stmas  holidays  one  of  our 
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alumni  witli  five  yi-ars'  ixpiriomc  loft  a  railroad  position 
at  $1,U)  piT  month  to  take  on  at  $.>U0,  while  another,  a 
mahanical  engineer  with  seven  years'  ex|Hrience,  secured  a 
position  with  a  larj^e  rul)l)cr  manufacturinj^  company,  in 
strictly  en,t;ineerinj;  work,  at  :j?4,800  per  year.  This  certainly 
justified  leavinj;  railroad  service  at  $175  per  month. 

\'ery  much  of  the  expres.sed  dis.satisfaction  with  engineer- 
ing as  a  profession  comes  from  railroad  men.  'rwent\-fivc 
years  ago  my  old  general  manager  said  to  nie  that  the  engi- 
neering department  of  a  railroad  is  the  s])ending  deijartment, 
and  the  management  has  no  measure  of  value  as  in  the  case 
of  the  trafl'ic  de])armunt.  where  a  man's  wordi  is  measured 
by  the  l)usine.ss  he  gets.  This  view,  which  is  unfortunately 
shared  1>\-  too  many  people,  led  me  to  get  out  of  railroad  ser- 
vice. While  I  have  never  found  any  work  which  was  more 
attractive  or  enjoyable  than  railroad  work,  I  have  never  been 
so  poorl)-  paid  as  I  was  when  doing  the  work  I  liked  best 
of  all.  I  have  had  the  satisfaction  of  serving  my  old  com- 
pan\-  at  rates  man\'  times  as  much  as  I  received  as  chief 
engineer.  The  compensation  paid  to  consulting  engineers 
by  railroads,  the  much  higher  rates  paid  by  industrial  and 
manufacturing  corporations  for  similar  service  in  the  same 
communities,  and  the  much  greater  ultimate  earnings  of  men 
in  these  other  lines  of  work,  inevitably  leads  to  dissatisfac- 
tion and  complaint  from  many  men  in  service  whose  ability 
and  character  is  of  the  highest,  and  this  complaint  has  a 
marked  effect  on  college  men. 

Another  fact  which  we  men  who  are  in  the  position  of 
advisors  to  young  men  are  bound  to  take  cognizance  of  is 
that  railway  service  gives  but  little  opportunity  for  a  man  to 
grow  and  develop  outside  of  the  line  of  his  duties.  His 
friendships  are  largely  limited  to  the  circle  of  employees  of 
his  own  road.  His  work  demands  so  much  of  his  time  that 
he  has  very  little  left  for  recreation  or  for  taking  an  active 
part  in  the  duties  of  citizenship.  How  many  railroad  engi- 
neers are  members  of  country  clubs?  of  leading  clubs  in  the 
cities  in  which  they  reside?  How  many  are  active  in  cham- 
bers of  commerce  or  in  civic  affairs?  Very  few,  indeed,  as 
compared  with  those  in  other  lines  of  work.  I  have  attempted 
to  gather  no  statistics,  but  I  will  venture  the  assertion  that 
the  percentage  of  railroad  engineers  who  have  formed  such 
connections  in  our  cities  is  very  small  as  compared  with  the 
percentage  of  engineers  in  other  lines  of  work. 

Since  December  15,  1919,  just  two  months,  the  civil  engi- 
neering department  of  the  University  of  Michigan  has  had 
openings  for  more  than  150  young  men,  or  over  ten  times  as 
many  as  completed  their  work  this  month.  ^lost  of  these 
stated  salaries  as  from  $125  to  $200  per  month,  and  in  case 
of  men  with  two  or  three  vears'  experience  some  offered  as 
much  as  $250.  Two  railroad  calls  offered  $90  to  $125.  Of 
about  one  hundred  members  of  the  senor  class,  only  tw'o  are 
taking  the  railroad  design  and  advanced  courses,  and  both 
of  these  men  are  Chinese!  No  one  regrets  more  than  the 
writer  the  fact  that  our  college  men  are  not  attracted  to  rail- 
way service  in  the  same  proportion  that  they  were  in  the 
eighties  and  earlier.  Yet  they  cannot  be  blamed,  as  the 
service  does  not  offer  the  rewards  that  it  did  then. 

It  is  not  possible  always  to  pick  the  winners  at  the  time 
of  graduation,  but  certainly  the  universities  with  carefully 
kept  records  covering  four  years  of  a  young  man's  life  ou,ght 
to  be  in  a  position  to  furnish  information  of  great  value  to  a 
prospective  employer  in  the  selection  of  men.  The  railroads, 
less  than  any  other  industrw  avail  themselves  of  this  infor- 
mation. When,  on  the  other  hand,  steel  companies,  manufac- 
turers, contractors,  consulting  engineers  and  men  in  all  lines 
of  activities  are  seeking  men  for  certain  work,  or  with  cer- 
tain qualifications  and  lines  of  experience,  and  are  either 
asking  the  university  to  recommend  or  are  sending  their  rep- 
resentatives to  look  over  the  men,  is  it  any  wonder  that  the 
railroads  get  the  worst  of  it? 


liie  railroads  .should  be  able  to  co-operate  with  the  uni- 
versities exactly  as  the  bridge  comi)anics  have.  If  the  rail 
roads  will  give  preference  in  employment  to  high-class  men 
who  have  sjjcnt  two  or  three  years  in  preparation  for  railroad 
service,  and  not  place  them  on  exactly  the  same  plane  as- 
high  .school  graduates,  they  can  get  the.se  men.  If  the  roads 
can  get  into  a  position  where  they  can  pay  adequate  salaries, 
not  only  to  the  younger  but  the  older  men,  and  give  some 
reasonable  prospect  that  railway  service  does  not  bar  a  man 
from  taking  a  real  place  in  his  community,  they  can  draw 
from  the  best  of  the  college  men,  but  until  then  nothing  tan 
be  done  to  change  the  present  attitude  of  the  student  body. 

When  the  writer  graduated  from  college  in  the  early 
eighties,  by  far  the  largest  percentage  of  engineering  gradu- 
ates were  entering  the  railway  service,  and  a  large  numlx-r  of 
the  most  prominent  chief  engineers  of  the  country  were  gradu- 
ates of  the  different  institutions  and  actively  interesting  them- 
selves in  securing  college  men.  At  that  time  the  greatest 
era  of  railroad  building  that  the  country  has  ever  seen  was  at 
its  height.  Today  the  tremendous  ex])ansion  of  manufactur- 
ing, the  development  of  fireprooling  and  building  of  numer- 
ous tremendous  office  l)uildings,  hotels  and  mercantile  build- 
ings, the  present  development  of  good  roads  and  numcrou.'- 
other  activities  create  a  demand  that  is  so  much  greater  than 
the  railroad  demand  and  offer  0])])ortunities  that  are  so  much 
more  alluring  than  an}'  railway  positions  that  the  young 
graduate  is  inevitabh'  drawn  to  some  other  field. 

This  condition  can  only  be  remedied  by  better  compensa- 
tion for  men  in  all  ranks  of  railway  service  and  better  pros- 
pects of  advancement  than  are  now  apparent.  I  think  that 
the  colleges  and  universities  cannot  be  accused  of  lack  of 
interest  in  tran.sportation.  It  is,  next  to  agriculture,  our 
largest  industry,  and  above  all  others  it  is  most  important 
as  our  prosperity  necessarily  depends  upon  the  transporta- 
tion systems  of  the  country.  The  officers  of  the  railroads  will 
find  no  lack  of  co-operation  from  the  universities  whenever 
the  universities  can  be  assured  of  a  thorough  desire  for  that 
co-operation. 

The  Pay  Is  Insufficient 

By  Winter  L.   Wilson, 

Professor    of    Civil    Engineering,    Lehigh    L'niversity.    South 
Bethlehem,   Pa. 

The  railroads  do  not  pay  sufficient  money  to  justify  the 
graduate  engineer  in  taking  up  this  line  of  work.  The  writ- 
er's practical  experience  has  been  principally  in  railway 
engineering  and  later  in  teaching  the  subject  —  more  than 
thirty  years  in  all.  On  account  of  a  great  liking  for  railway 
work,  he  has  been  noting  the  decreasing  proportion  of  the 
graduates  that  take  up  this  work.  At  least  10  years  ago, 
when  railway  engineers  asked  why  they  did  not  get  the  men 
they  wanted  from  the  graduating  class,  the  answer  was  that 
they  did  not  offer  enough  money  to  compete  with  other  offers- 
the  graduates  received. 

Our  university  catalog  states  that  the  purpose  of  the  civil 
engineering  course  "is  to  give  a  broad  education  in  those 
general  and  scientific  suljjects  which  form  the  foundation  of 
all  branches  of  technology  and  special  training  in  those  sub- 
jects comprised  under  the  term  of  civil  engineering."  No- 
undue  emphasis  is  laid  on  any  one  of  the  subjects,  and  the 
same  amount  of  care  and  effort  is  spent  in  improving  and 
keeping  each  of  them  up  to  date.  Therefore,  the  same  amount 
of  attention  is  given  to  the  preparation  of  students  as  railway 
engineers  as  formerly. 

The  greater  proportion  of  our  civil  engineering  students 
work  during  the  summer  vacations,  which  helps  them  to 
form  their  own  ideas  of  the  line  of  work  they  wish  to  follow 
upon  graduation,  and  very  few  ask  advice.  Since  railway 
engineering  is  a  part  of  the  civil  engineerin.e  course  and  half 
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■of  our  instructing  force  have  followed  railway  engineering 
before  taking  up  teaching,  it  is  a  fair  inference  that  neither 
the  university  nor  the  faculty  try  to  discourage  the  boys  from 
^oing  into  railway  work. 

Civil  engineering  students,  practically  to  a  man,  like  the 
surveying  and  open  air  work,  but  the  trouble  is  that  the  pay 
■of  a  graduate  entering  railway  engineering  is  disproportion- 
ately small.  A  few  days  ago  a  track  foreman,  when  asked 
about  his  laborers,  said,  "No  dama  good,  don't  knowa  the 
diff  l)etweena  de  pick  and  de  shob;  New  York  bum."  The 
track  laborer  is  paid  40  cents  per  hour  for  eight  hours  and 
time  and  half  time  for  overtime.  If  he  works  full  time  he 
receives  over  $80  per  month  without  overtime.  A  student 
must  spend  a  large  sum  of  money  each  year  for  necessary 
college  expenses  and  study  four  years  to  get  his  degree,  and 
recently  an  offer  of  $90  per  month  was  made  for  this  year's 
graduates  to  go  into  railway  engineering. 

Practically  every  engineer  who  has  been  in  railway  work 
has  pleasant  recollections  of  the  work  itself,  regardless  of 
hardships  incident  thereto.  The  v^riter's  experience  varied 
from  maintenance  of  way  and  construction  in  this  countr}- 
to  the  inter-continental  railway  survey  through  Ecuador  and 
Peru,  and  he  does  not  regret  a  day  of  it,  and  it  hurts  to  see 
the  young  engineers  pass  it  up.  When  a  student  about  to 
graduate  asks  about  railway  engineering  as  a  life  work,  all 
questions  can  be  answered  satisfactorily  until  he  asks  about 
the  pay.  Many  students  have  borrowed  money  in  order  to 
complete  their  college  course,  and  there  is  a  legitimate  reason 
for  seeking  pay  rather  than  pleasant  work. 

The  reason  why  our  graduates  do  not  go  into  railway 
engineering  is  because  they  can  get  more  pay  in  other  lines 
of  civil  engineering.  This  is  the  question  for  the  railroads 
to  settle  and  is  one  item  in  connection  with  the  unscrambling 
of  the  uncooked  omelet  that  has  been  handed  over  to  them. 

Some  Encouragement  in  the  Present  Situation 

By  w.  K.  Hatt, 

Professor  of  Civil  Engineering,  Purdue  University,  Lafayette, 
Ind. 

I  commented  upon  this  situation  in  your  columns  some 
two  or  three  years  ago  and  there  has  been  no  change  of 
sentiment  on  the  part  of  our  students  toward  railroad  work 
since  that  time.  Wc  have  dimini.shed  the  number  of  courses 
in  railroad  engineering  in  our  curriculum  in  civil  engineering 
by  throwing  the  railroad  field  work  in  the  summer  camp,  and 
we  have  diminished  also  the  time  given  to  such  work  as 
computation  on  frogs  and  switches  and  yard  layouts.  This 
has  been  necessar)'  because  of  the  insistence  of  the  public 
upon  a  broader  course  of  training  for  engineers,  and  also 
to  give  some  consideration  to  the  technology  of  highway 
construction  and  electrical  engineering. 

I  have  been  impressed  with  a  marked  change  of  attitude 
on  the  part  of  our  students  toward  strictly  engineering  activi- 
ties, such  as  service  in  the  drafting  rooms  of  bridge  com- 
panies and  the  maintenance  of  way  organizations  of  the 
railroads.  Their  thoughts  are  reaching  out  to  sales  engineer- 
ing, so-called,  and  foreign  service  and  business  management. 
I  regret  this  because  it  may  lead  a  student  to  attempt  to  dodge 
the  thought-developing  courses  of  mathematics  and  mechanics. 

We  constantly  urge  upon  the  students  tliat  there  is  no 
better  and  broader  training  for  general  engineering  service 
than  one  or  two  years  experience  on  the  maintenance  of  way 
organizations  of  our  railroads.  A  recent  study  of  the  returns 
from  our  alumni  have  shown  us  also  that,  under  the  govern- 
ment scale  of  pay,  the  engineers  are  doing  fairly  well  in 
respect  to  compensation.  In  my  opinion  if  the  operation  of 
the  railroads  becomes  stal)ilized  and  the  present  scale  of  pay 
is  not  diminished  so  that  a  man  may  look  ahead  to  a  perma- 
nent position  with  enough  pay  to  support  his  family,  the  great 


attractiveness  of  service  in  a  large  organization  like  a  railway 
will  bring  the  boys  back  into  line. 

It  appears  to  me  that  the  railroad  officers  must  not  take  a 
too  exalted  position  with  reference  to  this  matter,.  If  they 
wish  to  secure  the  best  brains  of  our  graduating  classes  they 
will  have  to  compete  for  them  with  other  organizations  that 
know  the  value  of  a  highly  developed  mental  organization. 
Personally  I  regret  to  see  so  many  of  these  first  class  men 
being  attracted  to  the  industries,  which  sell  their  products  to 
the  railroads,  rather  than  to  the  professional  organization 
of  railway  engineers. 

As  I  said  some  two  or  three  years  ago,  it  is  up  to  the 
railroads  to  attract  the  leading  men  among  the  graduating 
classes.  It  has  appeared  to  me  in  the  past  that  some  of  our 
chief  engineers  of  the  railway  systems  were  not  imbued  with 
the  spirit  of  sympathy  and  helpfulness  toward  their  younger 
colleagues,  and  that  the  true  interests  of  the  railway  organi- 
zations would  be  promoted  by  a  higher  sense  of  responsibility 
for  the  interests  of  the  profession. 


Final  Accounting  Instructions 

of  the  Railroad  Administration 

DiKi-X'TOR  General  Hines  issued  on  February  24  Gen- 
eral Orders  No.  66  and  67,  the  first  named  prescribing 
the  fonn  and  procedure  for  dealing  with  the  accounts 
of  the  Railroad  Administration  after  the  return  of  the  roads 
to  private  operation  on  March  1,  and  the  latter  dealing  with 
similar  matters  in  relation  to  water  carriers. 

These  orders  contain  technical  detailed  instructions  with 
regard  to  accounting  procedure.  Under  their  provisions 
creditors  of  the  Railroad  Administration  for  supplies  fur- 
nished to  the  railroads  during  federal  control  for  overcharge 
claims  and  loss  and  damage  claims  are  e.xpected  to  render 
their  accounts  against  the  railroad  companies  in  the  same 
manner  (and  against  the  same  line)  as  they  have  heretofore 
filed  them  with  the  federally  operated  railroads.  The  dis- 
position of  these  matters  by  tlie  railroad  corporations  acting 
lor  the  director  general  will  be  closely  supervised  by  the 
central  administration  at  Washington,  as  the  liquidation  of 
these  matters  progresses,  but  the  arrangement  will  facilitate 
the  handling  of  the  accounts  of  the  Railroad  Administration's 
creditors  and  will  not  entail  upon  them  the  establishment  of 
new  relations  or  new  procedure  to  secure  the  settlement  of 
their  accounts.  This  will  be  true  as  to  the  great  bulk  of 
items  that  are  unsettled  at  the  end  of  federal  control,  though 
it  was  stated  that,  of  course,  exceptional  matters  may  require 
>pecial  treatment.  General  Order  No.  68  was  also  issued 
including  instructions  regarding  the  di.sposition  of  federal 
cash  and  securities  on  hand. 

General  Order  No.  66  includes  the  following:  To  provide 
accounting  procedure  incident  to  the  termination  of  federal 
control  and  to  re-establish  as  of  the  end  of  federal  control 
the  instructions  relative  to  allocation  of  revenues  and  expenses 
as  between  the  United  States  Railroad  Administration  and  the 
corporations,  applied  as  of  the  beginning  of  federal  control, 
it  is  ordered  that  the  following  regulations  be  observed  in 
accounting  for  transactions  relating  to  the  federal  control 
of  transportation  systems: 

The  separate  books  of  account  upon  which  are  recorded 
transactions  incident  to  federal  control  shall  be  continued  in 
use  after  February  29,  1920,  for  the  purpose  of  recording 
federal  control  transactions  after  the  period  of  federal  opera- 
tion ceases  and  until  further  ordered.  Transactions  arising 
out  of  operations  subsequent  to  February  29  shall  not  be 
entered  on  the  federal  books,  but  on  the  corporate  books; 
likewise  all  transactions  not  previously  accounted  for  either 
on  the  federal  or  corporate  books  relating  to  the  period  prior 
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to  fitlonil  lontrol  slioiild  he  entered  on  the  corporate  Ixwks 
and  shall  he  omitted  from  the  federal  lx>oks. 

(«)  'Ihe  federal  treasurer's  cash  hook  siiall  he  continued 
in  use  until  further  ordered,  and  all  federal  control  cash 
transactions  arising  after  the  end  of  federal  control  shall  be 
enteral  in  such  cash  lKX)k. 

{h)  The  total  cash,  if  any,  transferred  to  the  corporation 
from  the  cash  in  the  hands  of  the  federal  treasurer  in  accord- 
ance with  General  Order  No.  68  shall  he  charged  on  the 
federal  hooks  to  a  deferred  asset  account  styled  "(Name  of 
corporation) — federal  cash,  February  29,  1920."  The  amount 
of  such  cash  transferred  should  he  entered  in  the  corporate 
cash  l)Ook,  and  on  the  coqioratc  general  books  should  be 
debited  to  the  appropriate  account  or  accounts  and  credited 
to  a  deferred  liability  styled  "U.  S.  Government — Federal 
casli,   February  29,   l'920.'" 

((•)  The  balance  representing  cash  in  transit  applicable 
to  accounts  for  the  period  prior  to  March  1,  1920,  shall  be 
charged  on  such  l)ooks  to  a  current  asset  account  styled 
"(Name  of  corporation) — Federal  cash  in  transit,  February 
29,  1920."  On  the  corporate  books  correi^ponding  entry 
should  be  made,  debiting  the  appropriate  account  or  accounts 
and  crediting  a  current  liability  account  styled  "U.  S.  Govern- 
ment— Federal  cash  in  transit,  February  29,  1920." 

{d)  When  cash  is  realized  from  assets  of  the  director  gen- 
eral the  amount  thereof  shall  he  credited  through  the  federal 
ca.sh  l)ook  to  the  proper  accounts.  This  refers  to  assets 
recorded  as  of  February  29,  1920,  and  those  subsequently 
recorded  on  the  federal  books. 

(e)  All  authorized  payments  of  liabilities  of  the  director 
general  made  out  of  federal  cash  shall  be  charged  on  thf 
federal  cash  book  to  the  proper  accounts. 

(/)  On  and  after  March  1,  1920,  all  remittances  (except 
those  deposited  in  the  federal  cash  and  accounted  for  as 
applicaljle  to  the  agents'  and  conductors'  accounts  for  Febru- 
ar}-,  1920)  received  from  agents  and  conductors  shall,  in  the 
first  instance  be  entered  in  the  corporate  cash  book  and 
credited  to  tlie  appropriate  accounts  on  the  corporate  general 
books.  To  the  extent  that  items  standing  in  the  account 
•'Agents'  and  conductors'  balances"  as  of  February  29,  1920, 
are  included  in  such  remittances,  the  amount  shall  be  reported 
CO  the  accounting  department  and  the  aggregate  p'aid  over 
daily  into  the  federal  cash.  Such  payments  should  be  charged 
on  the  corporate  books  to  the  account  "U.  S.  Government — 
Agents'  and  conductors'  balances,  federal,  February  29, 
1920."  On  the  federal  books  the  payments  shall  be  charged 
to  "Ca.sh"  and  credited  to  the  account  "(Name  of  corpora- 
tion)— Agents'  and  conductors'  balances,  federal,  February 
29,  1920."  This  method  of  daily  settlements  shall  apply  to 
agents'  and  conductors'  unremitted  cash  on  hand  at  midnight 
February  29,  1920,  and  to  all  collections  made  by  agents 
and  conductors  during  the  month  of  March,  1920,  applicable 
to  balances  of  February  29,  1920. 

(a)  The  total  of  the  accounts  representing  amounts  carried 
as  due  from  agents  and  conductors  appearing  on  the  federal 
6ooks  as  of  February  29  shall  be  transferred  to  the  corporate 
books  and  debited  on  the  federal  books  to  an  account  styled 
"(Name  of  corporation) — Agents'  and  conductors'  balances. 
Federal,  Februan'  29,  1920."  On  the  corporate  books  the 
amount  of  such  balances  .should  be  debited  to  the  appropriate 
account  or  accounts  and  credited  to  a  deferred  liability 
account  styled  "U.  S.  Government — Agents'  and  conductors' 
balances.  Federal,  February  29,  1920." 

(a)  The  total  of  the  account  "Material  and  supplies" 
appearing  on  the  federal  books  as  of  February  29,  1920, 
shall  be  transferred  to  the  corporate  books  and  debited  to  a 
deferred  asset  account  on  the  federal  books  styled  "(Name 
of  corporation)— Federal  material  and  supplies,  February 
29,  1920."  On  the  corporate  books  the  amount  of  such 
balance  should  be  charged  to  the  appropriate  account  and 


credited  to  a  deferred  liability  account  styled  "U.   S.  Gov-   I 
ernment-   Federal  material  and  supplies,  February  29,  1920.'^  ' 

{!>)  All  material  and  supplies  received  prior  to  March  1, 
iv2(),  .shall  i)e  accounted  for  in  the  federal  books.  All  in- 
voices for  such  material  and  supplies  referred  to  in  thp 
previous  sentence  as  are  vouchered  after  the  close  of  thp 
accounts  for  the  month  of  February,  1920,  shall  be  covered 
by  federal  fonn  of  vouchers  and  the  cost  of  all  such  material 
.ind  supplies  shall  he  added  to  the  account  "(Name  of  corpo- 
ration)— Federal  material  and  supplies,  February  29,  1920." 
On  tlie  coqKjrate  l)Ooks  tlie  amount  of  such  vouchers  should 
be  charged  to  appropriate  account  for  material  and  supplies- 
and  credited  to  the  account  "U.  S.  Government-— Federal- 
material  and  .supplies,  February  29,   1920." 

(a)  Railway  operating  revenues  and  taxes  shall  Ix;  allo- 
cated to  the  period  of  federal  and  corporate  operations  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  standard  agreement. 

(b)  Railway  operating  expenses,  reparation  and  other 
claims,  hire  of  equipment  and  joint  facility  rents,  and  any 
other  accounts  (except  as  provided  in  par.  (a)),  which  con- 
stitute the  basis  of  the  standard  return,  shall  be  allocated  with 
reference  to  the  time  when  incurred  as  between  the  period  of 
federal  control  and  the  period  prior  and  subsequent  thereto. 

(a)  There  shall  be  entered  currently  after  February  29, 
1920,  upon  the  federal  books  referred  to  in  section  1  hereof, 
a  record  of  all  transactions  arising  out  of  federal  control  of 
railroads. 

(b)  Bills  for  accounts  collectible  and  vouchers  for  ac- 
counts payable  covering  all  transactions  arising  out  of  federal 
operations  shall  be  prepared,  respectively,  on  United  States 
Railroad  Administration  bill  and  voucher  forms,  recorded 
in  the  appropriate  federal  bill  and  voucher  registers,  and 
charged  or  credited  on  the  federal  books  to  the  appropriate- 
accounts. 


January  Deficit  $64,000,000. 

DIRECTOR  General  Hines  on  March  2,  authorized  the 
following  statement  regarding  the  Januar}'  earnings: 
"Although  the  railroads  are  no  longer  under  federal 
operation,  the  director  general  has  thought  it  advisable  to 
keep  the  public  fully  informed  as  to  the  result  of  the  Janu- 
ary operations  by  the  government  as  soon  as  the  figures  be- 
came available. 

"The  preliminary  reports  of  the  operating  results  for  prac- 
tically all  of  the  Class  I  railroads  and  large  terminal  com- 
panies in  federal  operation  indicate  that  the  net  operating 
income  for  the  month  of  January,  1920,  from  the  operation 
of  these  properties,  will  be  about  $64,000,000. 

"Included  in  this  amount,  however,  is  approximately  $5.3,- 
000,000,  representing  an  estimate  of  the  back  mail  pay  for 
1918  and  1919  accruing  to  the  Railroad  Administration  in 
connection  with  the  decision  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission of  the  23rd  of  December,  1919,  on  railway  mail  pay. 
Deducting  this  amount  from  the  net  operating  income  of  64,- 
000,000  reported,  leaves  a  net  operating  income  arising  from 
January  operations  of  $11,000,000. 

"If  the  rental  for  January  could  be  based  on  the  net  op- 
erating income  earned  in  the  average  January  of  the  test 
period  the  rental  would  be  $55,000,000,  and  the  excess  of 
expenses  and  rentals  over  revenues  would  be  $44,000,000, 
but  since  the  statute  require?  in  effect  that  the  railroad  com- 
panies shall  be  paid  for  each  month  of  federal  operation 
one-twelfth  of  the  annual  compensation  the  rental  payat>le 
to  the  railroad  companies  will  be  approximately  $75,000,000 
and  therefore  the  excess  of  expenses  and  rentals  over  revenues 
will  be  about  $64,000,000.  This  amount  (without  diminu- 
tion for  the  increase  in  mail  pay),  has  been  included  in  the 
excess  of  expenses  over  revenues  given  in  the  director  gen- 
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•al's  report  to  the  President  for  the  14  months  ending  Feb- 
iar>'  29,  1920. 
"The  operations  in  January  were  affected  by  the  unusually 

For  tlie  month  of  January 

1920  1919  1918  1917 

'veniie  and  non-revenue  ton-miles  per  mile 

of  road  per  day 4,866         4,258         3,878         4.770 

•r  cent   of   increase    1920  compared    with 

1919,   1918  and   1917 14.3%       25.5%         2.0% 

/eragc   train   load 646.  625.  577.  598. 

•.r  cent   of   increase    1920  compared    with 

1919,   1918  and   1917 3.4%       11.9%         8.0% 

vere  weather  during  the  month  and  to  an  important  extent 
/  the  adverse  influences  of  the  coal  strike,  such  as  the  dis- 


location of  cars  and  traffic,  the  high  prices  and  abnormal 
transportation  costs  included  in  the  cost  of  locomotive  fuel, 
and  the  unsatisfactory  quality  of  much  of  the  fuel  that  was 
obtainable. 

"Notwithstanding  these  adverse  conditions,  an  unusually 
heavy  tonnage  was  handled  during  the  month  as  compared 
with  previous  years  and  the  average  train  load  showed  a 
gratifying  increase  over  January,  1919,  1918,  1917,  as  in- 
dicated by  the  table. 

The  total  amount  of  the  retroactive  mail  pay  due  to  the 
Railroad  Administration  has  been  estimated  at  $73,000,000, 
but  it  is  understood  that  a  part  of  it  was  credited  by  some 
of  the  railroads  into  their  December  accounts,  while  others 
have  not  yet  included  it. 


Answer  to  Labor  Leaders  on  Wage  Demands 

Bi-Partisan  Board  to  Be  Selected  for  Preliminary  Conferences. 
Labor  Unions  Accept  Plan  Under  Protest 


\FTER  SIGNING  the  railroad  bill  on  February  28  Presi- 
dent Wilson  sent  to  the  executives  of  the  15  railroad 
organizations  a  letter  replying  to  their  objections  to 
)  provisions  for  the  settlement  of  wage  disputes  and  an- 
)uncing  that  the  pending  wage  demands  will  be  handled 
rougli  the  machinen'  thus  created.  The  President  thus 
sposes  of  the  counter-proposal  made  to  him  by  the  labor 
aders  in  their  so-called  "tentative  acceptance"  of  his  propos- 
s  of  February  13  in  which  they  promised  to  submit  to  their 
mstituencies  a  plan  for  the  creation  of  a  joint  special 
immission  composed  of  an  equal  number  of  representatives 

the  railroads  and  of  the  unions  to  render  a  decision  in 
)  days. 

The  President's  letter  continues  to  place  his  own  interpre- 
tions  upon  the  various  proposals,  rather  than  the  interpreta- 
)n  of  the  labor  leaders  and  their  "suggestion"  for  the  crea- 
m  of  a  bi-partisan  board  is  accepted  to  the  extent  that  it 
mplies  with  the  provision  in  Section  301  of  the  bill  for  the 
msideration  and,  if  possible,  the  decision  of  disputes  in 
inference  between  representatives  of  the  carriers  and  em- 
oyees.  This  section  of  the  bill  makes  it  the  duty  of 
1  carriers  and  their  officers,  employees  and  agents  "to  exert 
ery  reasonable  effort  and  adopt  every  available  means  to 
^oid  any  interruption  to  the  operation  of  any  carrier  growing 
it  of  any  dispute,"  and  provides  that  if  the  dispute  is  not 
:cided  by  the  conference  it  shall  be  referred  by  the  parties 

the  Railroad  Tabor  Board  created  by  the  law.  This  con- 
rence  between  representatives  of  the  two  parties  provided 

the  bill,  the  President  says,  "appears  to  be  an  appropriate 
ibstitute"  for  the  committee  of  experts  which  he  had 
iggested  and  for  which  the  railroad  executives  in  their 
inference  with  Mr.  Hines  had  already  agreed  to  select 
presentatives. 

The  President  seems  to  have  retained  his  command  of 
e  situation  throughout  by  calmly  proceeding  along  the 
nes  of  his  original  proposal  and  ignoring  the  interpretation 
aced  upon  it  by  the  labor  leaders  when  they  called  their 
actings,  which  were  attended  by  about  2,800  delegates,  in 
Washington  last  week  and  which  resulted  only  in  the  adop- 
jn  of  resolutions  urging  the  President  to  veto  the  bill. 

President  Wilson's  Letter 

The  President's  letter  was  as  follows: 
"Your  letter  of  the  14th  instant  and  the  subsequent  argu- 
ents  presented  on  your  behalf  with  reference  to  the  subject 
pending  claims  for  wage  increases  have  had  my  careful 


Washington,   D.   C. 

consideration.  The  passage  of  the  railroad  bill  by  the  House 
of  Representatives  on  the  21st  instant  and  by  the  Senate  on 
the  23d  instant  has  made  it  evident  that  I  could  not  act  upon 
your  suggestions  until  it  should  be  determined  whether  the 
bill  would  become  a  law  or  not.  It  was  manifest  that  if  the 
Ijill  should  become  a  law  the  negotiation  and  consideration 
of  the  wage  matter- ought  to  proceed  in  harmony  therewith. 

"The  bill  having  now  become  a  law,  the  way  is  open  fon 
immediate  action  on  the  wage  matter  in  accordance  with  the 
terms  of  the  bill.  Section  301  of  the  bill  evidently  contem- 
plates that  the  carriers  and  employees  should,  as  suggested  by 
you,  select  representatives  who  will  thus  constitute  a  bi- 
partisan board  for  the  purpose  of  attempting  by  conference 
to  agree  upon  a  solution  of  this  wage  problem.  In  accord- 
ance with  the  assurance  I  gave  last  August  and  repeated  in 
suljstance  in  my  letter  of  the  13th  instant,  I  shall  at  once 
request  the  carriers  and  the  employees  to  join  in  this  action. 
I  believe -such  a  step  will  go  far  toward  clarifying  and 
maturing  the  subject  for  iinal  disposition.  In  fact,  the  sort 
of  board  thus  contemplated  by  section  301  appears  to  be  an 
appropriate  substitute  for  the  committee  of  experts  which 
I  have  heretofore  suggested,  and  indeed  such  a  board  will  be 
authorized  to  go  further  than  such  a  committee  could  have 
gone. 

"While  it  is  true  that  the  provisions  of  section  307  of 
the  railroad  bill  relating  to  the  labor  board  will  probably 
also  come  into  operation  as  to  this  wage  matter,  nevertheless 
the  bi-partisan  board  can  make  a  great  deal  of  progress  which 
will  materially  diminish  the  time  to  be  consumed  by  the 
labor  board;  and  while  the  bi-partisan  board  is  functioning, 
the  appointment  and  organization  of  the  labor  board  can  be 
expedited. 

"I  cannot  share  the  apprehension  of  yourselves  and  your 
constituents  as  to  the  provisions  of  the  law  concerning  the 
labor  board.  I  believe  those  provisions  are  not  only  appro- 
priate in  the  interest  of  the  public,  which  after  all  is  pnn- 
cipally  composed  of  workers  and  their  families,  but  will  be 
found  to  be  particularly  in  the  interest  of  railroad  employees 
as  a  class. 

"The  argument  that  the  public  representatives  on  the  labor 
board  will  be  prejudiced  against  lal^or  because  drawn  from 
classes  of  society  antagonistic  to  labor  can  and  ought  to  be 
overcome  by  selecting  such  public  representatives  as  cannot 
be  charged  with  any  such  prejudices.  Nor  do  I  anticipate 
that  the  public  representatives  will  be  against  wage  increases 
because  they  involve  rate  increases.     Not  only  must  public 
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ri'|)ri'sont;itiVL'>  Ik'  .-ckvtcil  who  can  In-  n-lii'd  u|K)n  to  do 
ju.>;tia',  liut  tlio  bill  it.sclf  proviilos  that  the  hiijor  Innird  shall 
cslai)lish  rates  and  \va<ie.s  and  salurie.s  which  in  the  ojjinion 
of  the  JHiard  are  'ju.st  and  reasonable';  and  it  is  further 
provided  that  the  entire  labor  board  shall  be  guided  by  the 
very  important  .standards  which  are  provided  in  tiie  law, 
those  standards  including  the  wajjcs  paid  for  similar  kinds  of 
work  in  other  industries,  the  relation  l)etween  wages  anil  the 
cost  of  living,  the  hazards  of  the  em|)loyment,  the  training 
and  skill  reciuireil,  the  degree  of  responsiliility,  the  character 
and  irregularity  of  the  employment,  and  the  correction  of 
inequalities  as  the  result  of  previous  adjustments.  Coupled 
witli  the  direction  to  the  labor  board  to  take  into  con- 
sideration these  important  standards  is  the  highly  important 
direction  to  the  commission  to  prescribe  rates  sufficient  to 
atlmit  of  the  })ayment  of  the  reasonable  operating  expenses 
including,  of  course,  fair  rates  of  wages. 

"My  hopes  are  that  the  ])utting  into  effect  of  these  pro- 
visions with  a  carefully  selected  laljor  board  whose  puljlic 
representatives  can  i)e  relied  upon  to  be  fair  to  labor  and  to 
ap|)reciate  the  point  of  view  of  labor  that  it  is  not  longer 
to  be  considered  as  a  mere  commodity  will  mark  the  begin- 
ning of  a  new  era  of  better  understanding  between  the  rail- 
road managements  and  their  employees,  and  will  furnish 
additional  safeguards  to  the  just  interests  of  railroad  labor. 

■'I  am  sure  that  every  agency  which  will  be  involved  in  the 
creation  of  the  labor  board  and  in  the  conduct  of  negotiations 
fully  appreciates  that  the  wage  demands  are  entitled  to  the 
earliest  possible  consideration  and  disposition,  and  therefore 
I  do  not  anticipate  delay  in  the  appointment  and  organization 
of  the  labor  board  or  in' the  other  necessary  steps." 

President  Wilson  was  urged  to  veto  the  railroad  bill  by  the 
chief  executives  of  the  "standard  recognized  railroad  labor 
organizations,"  as  they  call  themselves,  who  were  parties  to 
the  recent  wage  negotiations  with  the  director  general  and  the 
President,  who  called  on  Secretary  Tumulty  on  February  26 
"by  unanimous  instruction  of  the  duly  authorized  representa- 
tives of  the  respective  organizations"  that  had  been  holding 
meetings  to  consider  the  President's  proposals  for  settlement 
of  the  wage  question,  and  presented  resolutions  setting  forth 
the  reasons  why  "the  more  than  two  million  railroad  em- 
ployees believe  the  President  should  veto  the  railroad  bill  and 
return  it  to  Congress." 

On  March  2  the  President  addressed  letters  to  Chairman 
Cuyler  of  the  Association  of  Railway  Executives  and  to  ex- 
ecutives of  the  railroad  labor  organizations,  asking  them  to 
select  such  number  of  representatives  as  may  seem  appropri- 
ate to  them  to  conduct  the  conference  and  negotiations  con- 
templated iDy  Section  301  of  the  act,  and  thus  initiate  the 
necessary  proceedings  and  to  advise  Director  General  Hines 
of  the  representatives  selected.  In  the  letter  to  Mr.  Cuyler 
he  reviewed  the  negotiations  which  had  led  up  to  this  stage 
and  added: 

"Since  tiie  railroad  companies  have  now  resumed  the 
operation  of  their  properties,  and  since  the  transportation 
act  has  become  a  law.  the  way  is  open  for  the  immediate 
handling  of  the  wage  matter  in  accordance  with  the  proced- 
ure contemplated  by  that  law. 

"I  believe  all  will  agree  that  the  matter  calls  for  the 
earliest  disposition  and  for  the  most  active  and  earnest  co- 
operation to  avoid  any  delay  whatever  in  bringing  it  to  a 
conclusion.  Section  301  of  the  transportation  act  contem- 
plates that  the  carriers  and  employees  may  and  ought  to 
select  representatives  who  will  in  effect  constitute  a  bipartisan 
board  for  tlie  purpose  of  attempting  by  conference  to  agree 
upon  a  solution  of  wage  problems  subject  to  other  provisions 
of  the  law. 

"In  view  of  the  generality  of  these  demands,  affecting  the 
railroad  employees  on  all  the  railroads  which  have  been 
under  federal  control,   and  in   view  of  the  manifest  desir- 


ability and  ju.^tice  of  the  earliest  possildc  di.sposition  of  the 
demands,  I  rc(|uest  that  the  railroad  comi)anics  .select  such 
number  of  representatives  as  may  seem  appropriate  to  thcin 
to  conduct  the  conference  and  negotiation  contemj)lated  by 
Section  301  to  the  end  that  such  repre.sentatives  may  ])romptiy 
meet  in  conference  with  rei)resentatives  .selected  by  the  em- 
ployees in  accordance  with  the  re(|uest  I  am  making  of  them 
and  may  thus  initiate  the  necessary  jjroceedings. 

"I  shall  be  oijliged  if  you  will  advise  the  director  general 
of  railroads  as  to  the  representatives  .selected  as  here  re- 
quested. As  soon  as  he  receives  such  advice,  and  advice  as 
to  representatives  selected  by  the  employees,  he  will  arrange 
for  all  such  representatives  to  begin  their  conferences  and 
at  such  conferences  questions  of  procedure  can  be  settled 
and  any  question  that  may  be  raised  as  to  whether  the  num- 
ber of  representatives  of  either  the  carriers  or  employees  is 
sufficient  can  also  be  dealt  with. 

"I  understand  thai  your  association  rejiresents  almost  all 
the  principal  railroad  companies  in  the  country,  and  I  am 
proceeding  on  tlie  assumi)tion  tliat  whatever  is  done  by  the 
railroad  companies  included  in  your  a.ssociation  will  for  prac- 
tical purpo.ses  serve  as  an  effective  and  adequate  dealing  with 
the  problem,  and  that  other  railroad  companies  so  far  as 
they  may  be  interested  will  speedily  associate  themselves  with 
the  companies  of  your  association  in  carrying  the  matter  for- 
ward. I  am  therefore  not  undertaking  to  address  individu- 
ally all  the  railroad  companies  in  the  country." 

Resolutions  from  Labor  Leaders 

The  resolutions  jiresented  by  the  labor  committee,  prepared 
after  several  conferences  in  which  Glenn  E.  Plumb  partici- 
pated, expressed  vigorous  opposition  to  the  provisions  for  the 
creation  of  the  Railroad  Labor  Board,  which  were  said  to 
represent  an  attempt  to  deprive  the  railroad  employees  of 
their  fonner  "inherent  right"  to  determine  their  wages  by 
negotiation  between  employee  and  employer. 

The  resolutions  submitted  Iw  the  railroad  labor  leaders 
follow : 

"Whereas,  The  Congress  of  the  U.  S.  has  passed  a  bill 
known  as  the  Transportation  Act,  1920.  now  before  you  for 
your  consideration;  and, 

"Whereas.  This  bill  violates  in  its  provisions  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  American  government  in  that  it  guar- 
antees to  the  owners  of  railroad  securities  a  right  to  charge 
for  the  service  which  railroads  afford  the  public  such  rates 
as  will  produce  a  minimum  net  return  of  Syi  per  cent  upon 
that  uncertain  and  intangible  thing  described  in  said  bill  as 
the  'aggregate  value  of  the  railroad  properties  of  such  car- 
riers;' and, 

■'Whereas,  This  is  a  grant  of  a  particular  exclusive  and 
special  privilege  distinct  from  those  enjoyed  by  investors  in 
other  securities  in  other  industries;  and, 

"Whereas,  This  grant  of  privilege  is  not  based  upon  a 
consideration  of  services  rendered  to  the  public  or  upon  the 
value  rendered  by  any  particular  carrier  but  is  an  exercise  of 
governmental  power  for  the  private  interest  of  a  paticular 
class  of  men,  viz.,  those  who  own  railroad  securities;  and, 

"Whereas,  This  bill  establishes  a  tribunal  authorized  to  fix 
prices  to  be  paid  for  labor  in  the  operation  of  such  railroads 
so  privately  owned,  thereby  attempting  to  deprive  the  em- 
ployees of  railroads  of  their  former  inherent  right  to  de- 
termine the  amount  of  wages  they  should  receive  by  negotia- 
tion between  employer  and  employee;  and, 

"Whereas,  Such  provisions  create  an  invidious  class  dis- 
tinction against  labor  employed  upon  railroads  in  contrast 
with  the  beneficial  class  distinction  conferred  upon  investors 
in  railroad  securities;  and, 

"Whereas,  Said  bill  singles  out  from  the  broad  field  of 
labor  employed  in  other  industries  labor  employed  on  rail- 
roads being  subjected  to  this  method  of  governmental  price 
fixing;  and, 

"Whereas,    We    as    American    citizens    believe    that    this 
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marks  a  departure  from  the  principles  of  American  democ- 
racy as   established   in   our   constitution;   and, 

"Whereas,  We  are  advised  that  in  order  to  settle  tlie  pend- 
ing wage  questions  now  undetermined  we  might,  under  the 
provisions  of  this  bill  be  compelled  to  submit  to  an  indefinite 
and  unreasonable  delay  in  that  we  may  be  required  to  origi- 
nate anew  with  each  one  of  the  more  than  two  thousand 
privately  owned  railroads  the  wage  questions  now  under 
consideration  and  only  after  it  had  been  determined  in  each 
of  such  negotiations  that  an  agreement  .could  not  be  reached 
could  we  present  >uch  issues  to  the  labor  board  created  by 
said  bill.  It  is  apparent  that  if  the  adjustment  of  these  ques- 
tions is  long  delayed  it  will  result  in  great  numbers  of  railway 
employees  leaving  the  service  of  the  railroads  and  obtaining 
employment  in  other  industries  under  more  satisfactory 
conditions  and  that  such  results  will  seriously  hamper  the 
efficient  operation  of  the  railroads;  and, 

"Whereas,  The  provisions  of  said  bill  creating  tlie  Labor 
Board  permit  indefinite  delays  in  the  creation  of  the  Board 
in  that: 

1.  The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  must  first  pre- 
scribe the  regulations  under  which  nominations  shall  be  made 
and  before  they  can  prescribe  such  regulations  they  must 
give  notice  and  hold  hearings  for  the  purpose  of  determining 
the  rank  and  class  of  subordinate  officials  and  employees  who 
come  within  the  proA'isions  of  this  bill;  and, 

2.  Thereafter,  appointments  must  be  made  by  the  Presi- 
dent; and. 

3.  Such  appointments  must  be  ratified  by  the  Senate,  there- 
by affording  further  possibility  of  delay;  and, 

4.  The  board  then  created  must  establish  offices  in  Chi- 
cago, complete  its  organization  and  prepare  for  the  beginning 
of  hearings  before  the  solution  of  any  questions  can  be  enter- 
tained; and, 

5.  It  is  further  provided  that  in  case  an  agreement  is 
reached  between  officials  and  employes,  or  a  decision  ren- 
dered by  the  adjustment  board,  should  such  adjustment 
boards  be  mutually  agreed  to  and  established,  the  said  Labor 
Board  shall  have  the  power  to  suspend  such  agreements  or 
decisions  if  in  the  opinion  of  the  Labor  Board  such  agree- 
ments or  decisions  involve  such  an  increase  in  wages  or 
salaries  as  will  be  likely  to  necessitate  a  substantial  readjust- 
ment in  the  rates  of  the  carrier;  and, 

6.  The  bill  provides  that  any  decision  of  the  Labor  Board 
affecting  increased  wa.ges  or  salaries  or  improved  working 
conditions  cannot  become  effective  unless  such  decision  is 
concurred  in  by  at  least  one  of  the  public  representatives  on 
said  board,  thereby  conferring  upon  the  representative  of 
the  public  the  arbitrary  power  to  annul  any  decision  that  may 
be  unanimously  agreed  upon  by  the  representatives  of  the 
officials  and  employees;  and. 

"Whereas.  We  further  believe  that  tiie  inequities,  uncertain- 
ties, delays  and  ambiguities  of  this  bill  will  promote  unrest 
and  intensify  existing  causes  of  disagreements  and  prevent 
the  orderly  adjustment  of  grievances  between  labor  employed 
upon  raidroads;  and, 

"Whereas,  The  provisions  of  this  bill  abrogate  the  right 
and  freedom  of  collective  bargaining  and  substitute  therefor 
an  indefinite  and  uncertain  method  of  compulsory  adjust- 
ment or  arbitration  of  disputes;  now,  therefore. 

"Be  It  Resolved.  That  we,  the  organized  body  of  employees, 
making  possible  the  operation  of  the  railway  systems  of  the 
United  States,  with  a  full  sense  of  our  responsibility  to  our- 
selves, our  families  and  the  people  of  our  country,  and 
wholly  desirous  of  assisting  in  a  definite  and  orderly  manner 
consistent  with  American  constitutions  and  principles,  the 
reaching  of  an  equitable  solution  of  this  problem,  do  now  re- 
quest that  you  \  eto  this  bill  and  return  it  to  the  Congress  of 
the  L^nited  States  without  your  approval,  firmly  believing  that 
only  by  such  a  course  can  an  orderly  solution  of  the  problem 
now  confronting  the  American  people  be  achieved,  and  we 
respectfully  request  that  you  consider  this  resolution  in  con- 
nection with  the  memorial  addressed  to  Congress,  a  copy  of 
which  was  placed  in  your  hands  on  February  2L" 

The  executive  officers  of  the  railroad  labor  organizations 
remained  in  Washington  for  several  da%g  in  conference.?  and, 
after  apparently  reaching  the  conclusion  that  the  only  course 


remaining  to  them  was  to  "go  along"  with  the  plan  pre- 
sented to  them  by  the  President  and  the  new  law,  for  most 
of  the  officers  have  been  most  reluctant  to  press  the  issue  to 
a  strike,  it  was  announced  on  Tuesday  that  13  of  the  or- 
ganizations had  decided  to  accept  the  plan.  The  United 
Brotherliood  of  Maintenance  of  Way  Employees  and  Rail- 
road Shop  Laborers  did  not  participate  in  this  decision  but 
announced  that  it  would  hold  a  meeting  in  Chicago  on  March 
4  to  decide  on  its  course  of  action. 

•  While  it  is  said  the  preliminary  conferences  of  the  bi- 
partisan commission  may  be  held  in  Washington,  Congress 
has  arranged  for  a  general  decampment  of  labor  leaders 
from  \\'ashington  by  deciding  upon  Chicago  as  the  head- 
quarters of  the  Railroad  Labor  Board. 

The  announcement  of  the  executive  committee  of  the  af- 
filiated railroad  organizations  was  as  follows: 

"A  meeting  of  the  duly  authorized  executives  of  the  stand- 
ard recognized  railroad  labor  organizations  was  held  March 
1  to  canvass  the  action  of  the  representative  groups  of  rep- 
resentatives who  have  been  in  conference  in  this  city  begin- 
ning February  23  to  consider  the  President's  letter  of  Fel)- 
ruar\'  13,  the  enactment  of  the  railroad  bill  and  the  Presi- 
dent's letter  of  February  28. 

"The  result  of  this  canvass  showed  all  organizations  ex- 
cept the  United  Brotherhood  of  Maintenance  of  War  Em- 
ployees and  Railroad  Shop  Laborers  were  authorized  to  make 
the  following  announcement  as  to  their  policy  and  attitude: 

"Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  labor  in  general  and  rail- 
road labor  in  particular,  with  the  full  support  and  co-op- 
eration of  other  bodies  representing  American  citizens,  urged 
the  Congress  not  to  pass  the  railroad  bill,  and  the  President 
to  veto  the  same  and  return  it  to  Congress,  we  are  now  of- 
ficially advised  the  President  has  signed  the  bill  and  it  is  a 
law. 

"Labor's  criticisms  and  protests  against  the  legislation  are 
matters  of  record  and  were  presented  to  the  Congress,  the 
President  and  the  public. 

"We  have  not  changed  our  views  in  regard  to  this  legis- 
lation and  therefore  do  not  endorse  the  law;  however,  as 
American  citizens  we  feel  that  in  the  interests  of  railroad  la- 
bor there  is  nothing  left  for  us  to  do  at  present  except  to  co- 
operate with  each  other  in  the  prompt  creation  of  the  ma- 
chinery provided  for  in  this  law. 

"In  the  case  of  the  United  Brotherhood  of  Maintenance 
of  Way  Employees  and  Shop  Laborers,  this  organization  has 
not  had  duly  authorized  representatives  in  conference  in  this 
city.  Therefore,  in  compliance  with  their  law  it  is  necessary 
to  convene  such  representatives.  This  meeting  is  to  be  held 
in  Chicago,  111.,  Thursday,  March  4,  when  definite  action 
will  be  taken." 

No  further  action  will  be  taken  by  the  American  Federa- 
tion of  Labor  in  regard  to  the  bill  signed  by  the  President 
over  the  protest  of  organized  labor,  according  to  a  statement 
by  Samuel  Gompers,  president  of  the  federation,  at  Miami, 
Fla.     "What's  the  use?"  Mr.  Gompers  was  quoted  as  saying. 

The  Plumb  Plan  League,  through  which  much  of  the  op- 
position to  the  railroad  bill  was  voiced,  signalized  the  taking 
effect  of  the  bill  by  removing  its  offices  from  the  Munsey 
Building,  in  Washington,  to  larger  quarters  from  which  to 
conduct  its  proposed  political  campaign  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
feating all  Congressmen  who  voted  for  the  bill  and  bringing 
about  the  control  of  the  railroads  under  the  Plumb  plan.  The 
new  offices  occupy  an  entire  floor  of  the  new  building  erected 
by  the  machinists'  union,  which  is  not  only  nearer  the  Capitol 
than  the  former  offices,  but  is  also  located  across  the  street 
from  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  building  in  such  a 
wa}'  that  the  league  may  be  able  to  conduct  what  is  Ijy  many 
deemed  a  most  necessary  part  of  its  propaganda  by  flaunting 
the  gold  plate  lettering  on  its  windows  in  the  face  of  Mr. 
Gompers  as  he  sits  in  his  office. 
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Train  Accidents  in  January* 

riu-  I'ullowinn  i.>;  a  list  (if  tlu'  most  nntaiilc  train  ai  cidi'iits 
that  cxTurrcd  on  the  railways  of  tiu'  rnitcd  .States  in  the 
month  of  January,  1920: 
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1    Southern    Clinton,     Tenn.. 

1    Missouri.  K.  &  T.  llnntsdale,     Mii. 

M   Chicago    (\.    \V..    VVyetli,     .\lo 

3   Pennsylvania    . . .  Sliawkin    
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120   Pennsylvania    ...New  Waterford. 
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26  Erie    Pottcrshiirg 
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31    Rutland C.rand    Isle.    \t. 
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The  trains  in  collision  on  the  Texas  &  Pacific  near  Aledo, 
Texas,  on  the  first  of  Januar\-,  aljout  4  a.  m.,  were  an  east- 
bound  passenger  and  a  westbound  freight.  Both  locomotives, 
one  baggage  car  and  four  freight'  cars  were  damaged. 
Twenty-two  passengers  and  one  employee  were  injured,  one 
of  the  passengers  being  a  man  on  tlie  freight  train  in  charge 
of  an  emigrant  car. 

The  trains  involved  in  the  collision  on  the  Oregon  Short 
Line  near  Chalk,  Idaho,  on  the  11th  of  January,  about  1 
a.  m.  were  a  westbound  freight  and  a  following  passenger 
train,  No.  17.  The  freight  train  had  to  be  divided  into  two 
parts  to  ascend  a  grade,  and  32  cars  at  the  rear  eluded 
control  and  ran  back  into  the  head  of  the  passenger  train. 
The  passenger  train  was  flagging  through  the  block,  and  the 
flagman,  having  seen  the  approaching  freight  cars,  succeeded 
in  having  the  passenger  train  stopped,  and  it  was  moving 
backward,  about  eight  miles  an  hour,  when  .struck.  The 
engine  of  tlie  passenger  train,  and  15  cars  and  the  caboose 
of  the  freight  were  badly  damaged.  Two  drovers  in  the 
cahocse  of  the  freight  train  were  killed. 

The  trains  in  collision  on  the  Detroit,  Toledo  &  Ironton 
at  Hamler,  Ohio,  on  the  16th,  were  a  northbound  wrecking 
train  and  a  local  freight.  The  wrecking  train,  having  right 
of  road  only  to  the  south  switch,  ran  Ijeyond  its  limit  and 
collided  with  the  freight,  which  was  switching  in  the  yard. 
The  caboose  of  the  wrecking  train  was  at  the  front  end,  and 
this  was  wrecked.  The  caboose  stove  was  overturned  and 
the  wreck  took  fire;  and  of  the  men  in  the  car,  two  were 
burned  to  death  and  six  others  were  injured. 

The  train  derailed  near  Clinton,  Tenn.,  on  the  first  of 
January,  was  the  southljound  "Carolina  Special."  The 
engine  and  tender  were  thrown  off  the  track  while  running 
at  15  miles  an  hour,  and  were  overturned;  Ijut  the  engineman 
and  fireman  escaped  injury,  and  no  cars  were  derailed.  The 
cause  of  the  derailment  was  a  loose  switch  rail. 

The  train  derailed  near  Huntsdale,  Mo.,  on  the  first  of 
January,  was  eastbound  passenger  No.  10.  The  locomotive 
was  throwTi  off  the  track,  while  moving  at  about  35  miles  an 
hour,  by  striking  a  bowlder  which  had  fallen  from  a  high 
cliff,  and,  with  three  cars,  was  ditched.  The  fireman  was 
killed,  and  the  engineman  injured. 


Une 


•Abbreviations  and  marks  used  in  Accident   I-ist; 

re.    Rear    collision be,    Butting    collision xc.    Other    collisions 

Broken d.      Defective unf.      Unforeseen      obstruction unx, 

plained derail,    Open    derailing    switch ms.    Misplaced    switch—      ..^^ 

obst..   Accidental  obstruction malice,    Malicious  obstruction    of   track,    etc 

boiler.   Explosion  of  locomotive  on  road fire.   Cars  burned  while  run 

ning p,    or   Pass..    Passenger   train F.    or    Ft.,    Freight    train    (includ 

ing   emptv  engines,   work  trains,    etc.) .Asterisk.   Wreck   wholly   or   partb 

destroyed  by  fire Dagger.  One  or  more  passengers  killed. 


1  hr  tr.iiii  dirailcd  near  Wyetli,  .Mo.,  on  the  .)d,  was  wesl- 
liound  passenger  No.  .>.  Running  at  40  miles  an  hour,  the 
engine  was  thrown  off  tlie  track  ijy  a  i^roken  rail,  and  five 
(oaches  fell  down  a  bank.  One  pa.N.<enger  was  killed  and 
four  seriously  and  85  slightly  injured.  The  liroken  rail  was 
one  of  85  11).  .section,  laid  in  1M04.  I'he  ijreakage  .started 
in  a  small  transverse  fi.s.sure. 

The  train  derailed  on  the  l'enn>ylvania  Railroad  near 
Siiamokin,  I'a.,  on  the  night  of  the  third,  was  eastbound 
c\i)ress  No.  510.  The  lotomotive  was  knocked  off  the  track 
iiid  overturned  by  a  freight  car  which  had  been  derailed  on 
a  side  track  and  fell  against  the  pa.-senger  engine,  the  de- 
railment of  the  car  happening  at  the  moment  tiie  j)assenger 
train  was  passing.  ihe  engineman  and  fireman  were 
injured.  The  freight  (ar  which  made  the  trouble  had  been 
part  of  a  train  left  standing  on  the  main  track  at  Scott 
Colliery,  on  a  branch,  some  distance  from  the  main  line,  and 
had  run  at  high  speed  down  a  steep  grade  to  a  passing  track 
adjacent  to  the  main  line.  The  car  ran  some  distance  on 
the  passing  track  and  was  derailed  at  a  derailing  switch, 
which  was  intended  to  protect  trains  on  the  main  line  from 
an  accident  of  this  kind;  but  the  car  was  running  .so  fast 
that  its  Ijody  was  separated  from  i's  trucks  and  fell  against 
the  locomotive,  as  before  stated. 

The  train  derailed  on  the  Louisville  &  Na.shvilie  at  New- 
liope,  Ky.,  on  the  6th  was  northbound  passenger  No.  11. 
Iwenty-five  passengers.  10  employees  and  three  other  per- 
sons were  injured.  The  cause  of  the  derailment  was  a 
broken  rail. 

The  train  derailed  near  Watauga,  S.  D.,  on  the  7th  was 
the  westbound  Columbian  exjiress.  The  third  and  fourth 
cars  in  the  train,  day  coaches,  broke  through  a  bridge  which 
had  been  weakened  by  fire  and  fell  to  the  creek,  about  nine 
feet  below.  Of  the  18  injuries  to  persons,  only  one  was 
classed  as  serious. 

The  train  derailed  near  Colorado,  Tex.,  on  the  17th  was 
eastbound  passenger  No.  2.  Running  at  18  miles  an  hour 
the  engine  and  three  coaches  were  overturned.  Five  passen- 
gers were  injured.    The  derailment  was  due  to  a  loose  rail. 

The  train  derailed  at  Wesleyville,  Pa.,  on  the  20th  was 
westbound  passenger  No.  21.  Running  at  about  30  miles  an 
hour  as  it  passed  a  coal  chute  the  locomotive  was  thrown 
off  the  rails  by  striking  a  mass  of  ice.  .After  running  several' 
hundred  feet  to  a  switch,  it  was  ditched. 

The  train  derailed  near  New  Waterford,  Ohio,  on  the 
20th  was  westbound  express  passenger  No.  1007.  The  train 
consisted  of  two  locomotives  and  11  cars;  nine  of  the  cars  went 
off  the  track,  and  some  of  them  fell  down  a  bank  about 
ten  feet.  One  passenger  was  killed  and  13  passengers,  two 
employees  and  an  express  messenger  were  injured.  The 
cause  of  the  derailment  was  diligently  sought  for,  but  was 
not  discovered.     The  roadway  was  in  excellent  condition. 

The  train  involved  in  the  accident  on  the  Illinois  Central 
near  Stoy,  111.,  on  the  night  of  the  23d  was  a  westbound  pas- 
senger. The  engine  was  lifted  and  thrown  off  the  track  by 
an  explosion  of  nitro-glycerin.  The  track  was  damaged 
and  the  engine  was  separated  from  its  tender,  but  the  onh- 
injuries  reported  were  those  of  the  engineman  and  fireman, 
who  were  slightly  cut  by  flying  glass.  The  nitroglycerin 
had  been  jilaced  or  dropj^ed  l)y  .some  person  or  persons  un- 
known. 

The  train  derailed  near  Potter^burg,  Ohio,  en  the  26th 
ivas  eastbound  passenger  No.  16.  Running  at  about  40  miles 
.m  hour  the  tender  was  throwii  off  the  track  by  some  cause 
unknown.  After  running  about  200  feet  to  a  sv/itch  the 
whole  train  was  derailed  and  two  cars  were  overturned;  but 
no  passengers  were  seriously  injured.  The  engineman,  the 
fireman,  the  baggageman  and  one  mail  clerk  were  injured. 

The  train  derailed  near  Dillon,  S.  C,  on  the  27th  was 
northbound  passenger  No.  86.     Running  at  about  25  miles- 
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an  hour  the  engine  and  six  cars  were  thrown  off  the  track  in 
a  cut,  and  the  engine  was  overturned.  All  of  the  passengers 
and  trainmen  escaped  without  serious  injury.  The  cause  of 
the  derailment  was  a  broken  rail. 

The  train  derailed  near  Sulphur,  Ky.,  on  the  29th  was 
eastbound  passenger  No.  4,  second  section.  Running  at 
about  30  miles  an  hour,  the  locomotive  and  first  five  cars 
were  derailed,  and  the  engine  and  three  coaches  were  over- 
turned. The  baggageman  sustained  slight  scratches,  l)ut 
the  passengers  and  all  the  rest  of  the  trainmen  escaped  seri- 
ous injuries. 

The  trail  derailed  on  the  Rutland  Railroad  near  Grand 
Isle,  Vt.,  on  the  31st  of  January  was  northbound  passenger 
No.  51,  consisting  of  two  locomotives  and  eight  cars,  all  of 
steel  or  with  steel  underframcs,  Moving  at  moderate  speed 
the  second  locomotive  was  thrown  off  the  track  by  a  broken 
rail  and  was  followed  by  six  cars,  though  one  Ijaggage  car 
was  found  on  the  rails  after  the  train  stopped.  One  .sleep- 
ing car  fell  to  the  ice  of  Lake  Champlain  and  broke  through, 
and  some  of  the  passengers  were  thoroughly  wet  in  freezing 
water.  The  temperature  of  the  atmosphere  was  reported  38 
deg.  below  zero.  Fifteen  passengers  in  the  overturned  car 
were  somewhat  cut  and  bruised,  and  some  of  them  were 
frost-bitten.  This  accident  was  reported  in  the  Railway  Age 
February  6,  page  434. 

The  train  involved  in  the  accident  on  the  ^^'estern  Marx- 
land  at  Clear  Spring,  Md.,  on  the  1st  of  January  was  an 
eastbound  freight.  One  of  the  two  locomotives  drawing  the 
train  was  wrecked  by  the  explosion  of  its  boiler,  and  three 
employees  on  it  were  killed.  Part  of  the  wreck  fell  on  the 
other  locomotive  and  three  men  on  that  engine  were  injured. 

Canada. — A  collision  on  the  Canadian  Pacific  near  ("or- 
beil,  Ont.,  on  the  25th  resulted  in  the  death  of  nine  persons 
and  the  injury  of  25.  This  collision  was  reported  in  the 
Railway  Age  of  January  30  and  Februar}'  6.  Westbound 
passenger  No.  1  stopped  becau.se  of  failure  of  steam  in  ex- 
tremely cold  weather,  was  run  into  at  the  rear  by  the  second 
section  of  the  same  train,  torpedoes  placed  l>y  the  flagman  of 
the  standing  train  having  failed  to  attract  the  attention  of 
the  engineman  of  the  second  section.  The  principal  derail- 
ments reported  in  Canada  in  January  were  those  at  Mackay's 
Siding,  N.  S.,  on  the  10th;  at  Marbleton,  Que.,  on  the  12th 
and  at  Campbellford,  Ont.,  on  the  21st.  In  the  last  men- 
tioned case  eight  persons  were  reported  injured ;  the  others 
resulted  in  no  very  serious  injuries. 

Electric  Car  Accidents. — Of  the  five  electric  car  accidents 
reported  in  the  newspapers  of  the  United  States  as  occurring 
in  the  month  of  January  only  one  appears  to  have  been  at- 
tended with  fatal  results.  This  was  the  derailment  at  Prince 
Crossing,  111.,  near  Elgin,  on  the  night  of  the  second,  when 
a  passenger  car  struck  a  freight  car  which  had  fallen  on 
the  track  from  a  train  of  the  Chicago  Great  Western,  which 
crosses  above  the  electric  line.  One  motorman  and  one  pas- 
senger were  killed  and  eight  passengers  were  injured.  The 
freight  car  had  been  derailed  and  been  thrown  out  of  a 
freight  train  without  doing  damage  to  the  rest  of  the  train; 
and  the  two  parts  of  it  were  afterward  coupled  together  b}- 
the  trainmen  without  the  loss  of  a  car  being  discovered.  The 
other  accidents  were  at  Allen,  Tex.,  Richmond,  Ind.,  Free- 
mont,  Ohio,  and  Fort  Worth,  Tex.  In  the  last  named  case 
a  locomotive  struck,  at  the  same  time,  two  electric  cars  on 
a  crossing,  one  moving  east  and  the  other  moving  west.  Nine 
persons  were  reported  injured. 


Large  Boilers  Present  Routing  Problem 

Two  HIGH-POWER  BOiLKRS,  each  1 1  ft.  Square,  purchased 
by  J.  F.  Davis  &  Co.,  Chicago,  from  the  DuPont  Com- 
pany, Barksdale,  Wis.,  and  sold  by  the  former  on  the 
basis  of  delivery  to  the  Tennessee  Pulp  Corporation,  Kings- 
port,  Tenn.,  recently  presented  a  routing  problem  which  has 
required  over  two  months  for  solution.  Soon  after  the  pur- 
chase was  made  the  boilers  were  loaded  on  flat  cars,  and 
subsequently  it  was  discovered  that  the  cars  and  their  cargo 
measured  11  ft.  and  4  in.  from  the  top  of  the  rails  to  the 
top  of  the  boilers  and  1 1  ft.  wide  at  the  top.  These  measure- 
ments are  greater  than  the  clearances  on  the  majority  of 
central  western  railways,  and  it  seemed  impossible  to  move 
the  shipment  to  its  destination. 

For  approximately  three  months  after  the  boilers  were 
loaded  and  ready  to  move  the  shipment  was  detained  at  the 
point  of  origin,  while  central  western  traffic  experts  endeav- 
ored to  route  the  shipment  over  lines  on  which  the  height 
and  width  of  the  loaded  cars  would  not  interfere  with  their 
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New  enterprises  were  incorporated  under  the  laws  of  the 
principal  states  in  February,  with  an  authorized  capital  of 
$1,158,861,000.  involving  945  concerns,  as  compared  with  a 
total  of  $323,635,000  in  the  same  period  last  year,  when  less 
than  500  companies  were  organized. 


Map  Showing  Boilers'  Roundabout  Journey 

movement.  It  was  decided  at  last  to  present  the  problem  to 
the  freight  traffic  department  of  the  Chicago  Association  of 
Commerce,  and  in  turn  to  J.  F.  Morton,  who  is  in  charge  of 
the  association's  "Way  to  Ship"  publication. 

The  solution  presented  by  Mr.  Morton  and  the  associa- 
tion's freight  traffic  department  is  best  explained  by  refer- 
ence to  the  map.  The  shipment  is  now  on  a  journey  of 
approximately  1,467  miles  to  Kingsport,  whereas  the  usual 
shipping  distance  between  these  points  is  647  miles.  It  was 
necessary  in  solving  this  problem  to  find  a  route  for  the  ship- 
ment that  afforded  the  necessary  clearances  both  in  height 
and  width.  The  following  table  gives  the  routing,  mileage 
and  clearances  in  height  and  width: 

Miles  Height  Width 

C.  &  E.  I.,  Chicago  to  Tamms,  111 362  17'  11' 

M.    &   O.,  Tamms   to   Montcomery,    Ala 483  18'  11' 

S.   A.   L.,   Montgomery  to   Richland.  Ga 110  18'  3"  11' 

S.   A.   L.,   Richland  to  Columbus,   Ga 39  18'  6"  11'  4" 

Southern,  Columbus  to  Williamson,  G.i 71  17'  11' 

Southern,  Williamson  to  Atlanta,  Ga 26  17'    7"  11' 

Southern,   .Atlanta   to   Spartanburg,    S.    '.'.  192  18'    1"  W 

C.  C.  &  O.,  Spartanburg  to  Kingsport,  Tenn.  184  17'   6"  11' 

The  dotted  line  on  the  map  shows  the  route  that  would  be 
taken  by  an  ordinary  shipment,  and  the  solid  lines  show  the 
route  as  outlined  by  Mr.  Morton  and  over  which  the  jhipment 
is  now  moving. 
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The  Railway  Association  of  Canada  lias  announced  an  em- 
bargo on  tiie  j.on(iing  ol  (Janmlian  freight  cars  into  tlie  United 
States.  Because  of  tlie  shortage  of  cars  in  the  United  States 
American  railroads  are  not  returning  a  sufficient  number  of 
Canadian  cars,  according  to  the  Association,  and  the  embargo 
is  considered  necessary  in  order  to  relieve  the  lumber  famine 
in  Canada. 

The  Farmers'  National  Council,  which  claims  to  represent 
750,000  farmers  in  18  states,  recently  adopted  resolutions 
urging  a  two-year  extension  of  government  control  of  the 
railroads  and  endorsing  the  enactment  by  Congress  of  a 
law  embodying  the  principles  of  the  Plumb  Plan.  These  reso- 
lutions were  adopted  in  support  of  the  general  principles 
proclaimed  by  the  National  Farmer-Labor  Co-operative 
Conference  held  at  Chicago  from  February  12  to  14. 

The  threatened  strike  of  the  300,000  members  of  the 
United  Brotherhood  of  Maintenance  of  Way  Employees  and 
Railway  Shop  Laborers,  has  not  been  cancelled  but  has  been 
merely  postponed,  according  to  a  recent  announcement  of 
Allen  C.  Barker,  president  of  the  brotherhood.  The  an- 
nouncement was  accompanied  by  statements  intimating  that 
the  strike  will  be  called  if  relief  is  not  granted  speedily  to 
the  members  of  the  brotherhood  in  the  form  of  wage  ad- 
vances. 

Reports  of  the  merger  of  the  Northern  Pacific,  the  Great 
Northern,  and  the  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy,  which  have 
been  widely  circulated  throughout  the  country,  have  been 
emphatically  denied  by  executive  officers  of  the  three  rail- 
roads involved.  The  story  of  the  merger  as  announced  in 
the  daily  press  is  absolutely  without  foundation,  according 
to  these  officers,  and  is  probably  due  to  that  feature  of  the 
railroad  bill  permitting  consolidation  of  railroads  in  accord- 
ance with  the  general  consolidation  plan  to  be  prepared  by 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 

The  Executive  Committee  of  the  Steam  Railroad  section 
of  the  National  Safety  Council,  at  a  recent  meeting  held  at 
Chicago,  planned  the  work  of  that  section  for  1920.  Improve- 
ments were  planned  in  the  section's  bulletin  service,  the  pro- 
gram for  the  1920  Safety  Congress  was  discussed  and  Dr. 
Payne's  plan  for  safety  education,  a  description  of  which 
appeared  in  the  Railtt'ay  Age  of  January  30  (page  383),  was 
endorsed.  The  work  of  the  Bulletin  Committee  of  the  sec- 
tion, as  outlined  at  this  meeting,  includes  the  preparation  of 
a  weekly  illustrated  bulletin  on  some  hazard  peculiar  to  steam 
railroad  operation,  the  issuance  monthly  of  a  mimeographed 
letter  and  safe  practices  pamphlets. 

The  mechanical  and  electrical  features  of  the  new  West- 
inghouse  electric  passenger  locomotives  for  the  Chicago, 
Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  were  explained  by  N.  W.  Storer,  of  the 
Westinghouse  Electric  &  Manufacturing  Company,  in  an 
illustrated  talk  given  before  the  Railway  Club  of  Pittsburgh, 
on  February  26.  As  the  slides  were  thrown  on  the  screen. 
Mr.  Storer  told  how  each  part  of  the  locomotive  was  con- 
structed and  the  reason  for  the  adoption  of  that  particular 
feature.  The  construction  of  the  wheel  trucks,  the  method 
of  supporting  the  cab,  the  drawbar  connection  and  the 
method  of  drive  were  points  of  particular  interest  to  the 
railway  men  present.  A  description  of  the  details  of  this 
locomotive  will  appear  in  an  early  issue  of  the  Railway  Age, 
together  with  a  similar  description  of  the  electric  locomotive 
built  for  the  St.  Paul  by  the  General  Electric  Company. 

The  joint  ticket  offices  participated  in  by  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  number  26.  in  23  different  cities;  and  George  D. 
Dixon,  vice-president,  announces  that  the  company  deems 
it   to  the  advantage  both  of  itself  and  the  public  that  these 


oflices  be  conliiiiufl  iicniKiniiitly  I  he  other  roads  which 
share  these  onice>  hold  the  same  view,  at  least  to  the  extent 
that  it  has  been  agreed  to  maintain  all  of  the  offices  for  the 
present.  These  offices  are  in  the  following  cities:  Atlantic 
City,  N.  J.;  Baltimore,  Md.;  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.;  Buffalo,  N.  Y.; 
Chicago,  111.;  Cincinnati,  O.;  Dayton,  O.;  Grand  Rapids, 
Mich.;  Indianapolis,  Ind.;  New  York  city,  N.  Y.;  Newark, 
N.  J.;  Norfolk,  Va.;  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Peoria,  111.;  Old  Point 
Comfort,  Va.;  Pittsburgh,  Pa.;  Reading,  Pa.;  Rochester, 
N.  Y.;  St.  Louis,  Mo.;  Toledo,  O.;  Washington,  D.  C;  Wil- 
liamsport,  Pa.;  Wilmington,  Del.  It  is  the  intention  to  re- 
arrange the  offices  so  that  each  road  will  have  its  own  sepa- 
rate employees,  at  a  designated  part  of  the  counter,  so  that 
there  may  be  no  misinidcrstanding  as  to  responsibility  for  efficient 
service. 

Correction 

In  the  article  on  "Freight  Traffic  Movement  and  Car  Perform- 
ance," jiublished  in  the  Railway  Age  of  February  6,  1920,  page  418, 
there  was  included  the  followmg  statement  taken  from  a  fool- 
note  to  the  report :  "Because  of  a  change  in  the  reports,  how- 
ever, this  report  covers  31  days,  while  that  for  December,  1918, 
covered  only  30  days."  This  foot-note  applied  to  only  one  road 
included  in  the  report  and  not  to  the  total  figures  used  in  the 
article. 

Castleton  Bridge 

The  New  York  State  Court  of  Appeals  on  March  2  handed 
down  a  decision  in  favor  of  the  New  York  Central  in  its  suit  to 
annul  the  New  York  statute  forbidding  the  construction  of  a 
bridge  of  two  spans  across  the  Hudson  river  at  Castleton,  N.  Y., 
nine  miles  south  of  .\lbany.  The  court  holds  that  the  federal 
government,  which  has  authorized  the  construction  of  a  bridge 
of  two  spans,  has  authority  concerning  the  use  of  lands  under 
water  superior  to  the  authority  of  the  state.  It  is  understood 
that  the  railroad  company  will  now  proceed  with  its  arrange- 
ments for  beginning  the  construction  of  the  bridge. 

The  city  of  Albany  had  been  back  of  the  restrictive  legislation, 
the  plea  of  the  city  being  that  the  construction  of  a  freight  line 
around  the  city  was  inimical  to  its  interest.  Albany's  objection 
was  based  on  the  claim  that  a  pier  in  the  river  would  be  an 
unreasonable  obstacle  to  navigation,  but  this  plea  was  rejected 
by  the  secretary  of  war,  and  it  was  shown  that  a  single  span 
bridge  would  require  18,000  tons  of  steel  more  than  a  bridge  of 
two  spans.  The  design  prepared  by  the  railroad  provides  for  a 
span  over  the  main  channel  600  ft.  long  which  allows  for  a  chan- 
nel wider  than  that  in  many  parts  of  the  river  below  the  bridge. 
A  single  span  would  have  to  be  1,000  ft.  long. 

The  plans  for  the  bridge  were  the  subject  of  articles  in  the 
Railway  Age  of  February  2,  1917,  page  192,  and  July  12,  1918, 
page  46. 

Map   Making  Bureaus  Co-ordinated 

The  United  States  Board  of  Surveys  and  Maps,  created  on 
December  30,  1919,  by  an  executive  order  of  the  President,  has 
perfected  a  permanent  organization  and  will  hold  its  first  public 
meeting  on  March  9.  The  object  of  this  board,  as  outlined  in 
the  President's  order,  is  to  co-ordinate  the  activities  of  the  va- 
rious map-making  agencies  of  the  executive  departments  of  the 
government  and  avoid  the  unnecessary  duplication  of  work  which 
may  come  about  very  readily  when  maps  and  surveys  are  being 
made  by  independent  branches  of  the  government.  Under  the 
by-laws  of  this  board,  which  were  adopted  on  January  16,  the 
board  will  hold  meetings  on  the  second  Tuesday  of  January, 
March,  May,  September  and  November  of  each  year,  and  solicits 
representation  by  various  interested  activities  at  these  meetings. 
The  board  proposes  to  establish  at  an  early  date  a  map  infor- 
mation office  in  the  Interior  Department  building  where  it  will 
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ollect  and  catalogue  as  rapidly  as  possible  information  concern- 
ng  the  maps,  surveys,  etc.,  prepared  under  the  direction  of  the 
ederal  government  or  other  governmental  and  private  agencies, 
rhe  board  is  composed  of  one  representative  each  of  the  Corps 
if  Engineers,  the  Coast  and  Geodetic  Surveys,  the  Geological 
Survey,  the  General  Land  Office,  the  Topography  Branch  of  the 
'est  Office  Department,  the  Bureau  of  Soils  of  the  Department 
if  .Agriculture,  the  Reclamation  Service,  the  Bureau  of  Public 
loads,  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  the  Mississippi  River  Com- 
nission,  the  United  States  Lake  Surveys,  the  International 
ioundary  Commission,  the  Forest  Service,  and  the  Hydrographic 
)ffice  of  the  Navy. 

Cleaning  Up  for  Private  Operation 

"Labor,"  the  Plumb  Plan  newspaper,  says  that  one  of  its  read- 
rs  employed  on  a  southeru  railroad  has  sent  it  a  copy  of  a  cir- 
ular  issued  by  the  general  manager  to  all  stationmasters,  agents, 
nd  other  officers  in  charge  of  buildings,  in  which  he  directs  that 
11  windows  in  passenger  stations  be  cleaned  by  March  1,  1920. 
Of  course,"  the  paper  says,  "the  cleaning  will  be  done  at  govern- 
lent  expense,  and  will  efifect  just  that  much  of  a  saving  for  the 
wnev.';  of  the  road." 

A.  I.  E.  E.  to  Hold  Electric  Traction  Meeting 

The  358th  meeting  of  the  American  Institute  of  Electrical  En- 
ineers  will  be  held  in  Pittsburgh  on  Friday,  March  12,  under 
le  auspices  of  the  Pittsburgh  Section  and  the  Traction  and 
ransportation  Committee.  All  of  the  meetings  and  the  dinner 
ill  be  held  at  the  William  Penn  Hotel. 

The  morning  will  be  devoted  to  an  inspection  trip  through  the 
ast  Pittsburgh  plant  of  the  VVestinghouse  Electric  &  Manufac- 
iring  Company,  where  the  visitors  will  be  given  an  opportunity 
)  inspect  the  electric  passenger  locomotives  which  this  company 

now  building  for  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul.  Imme- 
iately  after  the  inspection  the  visitors  will  be  given  a  luncheon 
1  the  new  lunch  club  of  the  W'estinghcuse  company. 

The  afternoon  session  will  begin  at  2  ;30  o'clock  in  the  ballroom 
f  the  William  Penn  Hotel.  The  following  papers  will  be  pre- 
■nted : 

1.  Short  Circuit  Protection  for  Direct-Current  Sub-stations — 
J.  Linebaugh. 

2.  Flashing  of  60-Cycle  Synchronous  Converters  and  Some 
uggested  Remedies — Marvin  W.  Smith. 

3.  Automatic  Railway  Sub-stations — Frank  W.  Peters. 

4.  .Automatic  Sub-stations  for  Heavy  City  Service — R.  J.- 
/ensley. 

The  authors  of  papers  numbers  1  and  3  are  from  the  Genera! 
lectric  Company,  and  the  authors  of  numbers  2  and  4  are  from 
le  Westinghouse  Electric  Company. 

A  subscription  dinner  will  be  held  at  6:30  o'clock  at  which  the 
lembers  and  delegates  will  be  welcomed  by  H.  D.  Shute,  vice- 
resident  of  the  Westinghouse  Electric  &  Manufacturing  Com- 
my,  and  some  prominent  official  of  one  of  the  operating  com- 
inies  in  the  Pittsburgh  district. 

At  the  evening  meeting  the  design  of  the  new  type  of  electric, 
icomctive  now  being  furnished  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St. 
aul  will  be  presented  by  representatives  of  both  of  the  large  . 
ectric  companies,  N.  W.  Storer  presenting  the  Westinghous  de- 
gn,  and  O.  W.  Batchelder  presenting  the  General  Electric  design. 
Calvert  Townley,  president  of  the  institute,  will  preside  at  the 
eetings. 

Farmers  Approve  Railroad  Bill 

President  Wilson  was  asked  by  farmers  to  approve,  and  by 
her  farmers  to  disapprove,  the  Transportation  Act.  W.  I. 
rt.nntnond,  chairman  of  the  board  of  governors  of  the  Inter- 
itional  Farm  Congress,  and  T.  C.  Atkeson,  Washington  repre- 
niatue  of  the  National  Grange,  approved  the  law.  They  spoke 
ir  representatives  of  the  International  Farm  Congress,  the 
merican  Farm  Bureau  Federation,  the  National  Grange,  the 
ational  Farmers'  Union,  the  Farmers'  National  Congress,  the 
ational  Milk  Producers'  Federation,  the  American  Cotton  As- 
iciation,  the  Dairymen's  League  of  New  York  and  several  state 
rmers'  unions.  They  called  for  the  safeguarding  and  protec- 
3n  of  every  right  of  private  property  and  declared  against  gov- 
nment  ownership  or  continued  operation  of  the  railroads  by 
e   government.     They   urged    the   necessity    for    settled    condi- 


tions  in   transportation  before  the  next  season   for  crop  move- 
ments. 

Geoi'ge  P.  Hampton,  managing  director  of  the  Farmers'  Na- 
tional Council;  H.  A.  Bissonnette,  president  of  the  Iowa  State 
Branch  of  the  .American  Society  of  Equity;  and  E.  C.  Lassater, 
live   stock   raiser,  presented  arguments  for  a  veto. 

"The   Southern   Serves  the   South" 

Fairfax  Harrison,  president  of  the  Southern  Railway,  in  an- 
nouncing the  resumption  of  direct  operation  of  the  company's 
lines,  addresses  officers  and  employees  "with  hearty  greetings  of 
affectionate  friendship  and  good-will."  He  says :  "I  expect  to 
renew  with  you  that  measure  of  alert  service  to  the  public  and 
individual  success  which  distinguished  our  operations  prior  to 
Federal  control.  Remember  that  you  are  again  at  home,  that 
you  are  working  'on  your  own,'  as  part  of  an  organization  in 
which  loyalty,  initiative  and  results  are  recognized.  Remember, 
also,  that  now  once  more  'The  Southern  Serves  the  South.'  " 

Meetings  and  Conventions 

The  following  list  gives  names  of  secretaries,  dates  of  next  or  regular 
meetings  and  places  of  meetings: 

Air    Brake    Association. — F.    M.    Xcllis,    165    Broadway,    New    York    City. 

Ne.xt  convention,   May    5-7,    1920,   Chicago. 
American    Association    ok   Demurrage   Officers. — F.   A.    Pontious,    Super- 
visor of  Demurrage  and   Storage,  C.  &   X.   W.   Ry.,   Chicago. 
.\merican    Association    of    Dining    Car    Superintendents. — S.    W.    Derr. 

C.    R.    R.    of    N.    J.,    Philadelphia,    Pa. 
American   .Association  of  Freight  Agents. — R.  O.  Wells,  Illinois  Central, 

Chicago.      Next  annual    meeting,   June,    1920. 
American    Association    of    General    Baggage    .■\gents. — E.    R.    Reynolds. 

C.    (;.    VV.   R.    R.,   Chicago. 
American    Association    of    Passenger    Traffic    Officers.— W.    C.    Hope, 

C.    R.    R.    of   N.   J.,    143    Liberty    St.,   New    York. 
American  Association  of  Railroad  Superintendents.— J.  Rothschild,  Union 

Station,   St.    Louis,   Mo. 
American   Electric  Railway   Association. — E.   B.   Burritt,   S   W.   40th   St., 

New  York. 
American  Electric  Railway  Manufacturers'  Association, — C.  F.   T.  Dell. 

50  E.   42nd   St.,   New    York. 
American    Railroad   Master    Tinners',    Coppersmiths'   and   Pipe    Fitters' 

Association. — Otto   E.  Schlinck,   185   W.   5th   St..  Peru,  Ind. 
American    Railroad    Association. — J.    E.    Fairbanks,    75    Church    St.,    New 

York: 
Section  I,  Operating  (including  former  activities  of  Association  of  Rail- 
way Telegraph  Superintendents). — \Y.  J.   Fripp   (chairman),  N.  \.  C. 

R.  R.,   New  York,  N.   Y. 

Telegraph  and  Telephone  Division. — J.  F.  Caskey   (chairman),  Supt. 
of   Telegraph,   Lehigh   Valley. 
Section     II,     Engineering.— E.     H.     Fritch,    431     South     Dearborn     St., 

Chicago. 

Signal    Division. — H.    S.   Balliet,    75    Church    St.,    New    York.      Next 
meeting,  March  15-16,  Congress  Hotel,  Chicago. 
Section    III,    Mechanical     (including    former    activities    of    Master    Car 

Builders'    and    Master    Mechanics'    Association). — \'.    R.    Hawthorne, 

431    South   Dearborn  St.,  Chicago.     Next  convention,    hina  9-16,   1920. 

Atlantic   City,   N.   J.  ... 

Section   IV,  Traflic.^Robert  C.   Wright   (chairman).  Assistant   Director, 

Division   of  Traffic,   U.   S.  R.   A.,   Washington,   D.    C. 
Section    V,    Transportation    (including    former    activities    of    .Association 

of    Transportation    and    Car    Accounting    Officials). — E.     T.     Pearson 

(chairman),    Federal    Manager,    N.     Y.,    N.    H.    &    H.    R'    R.,    New 

Haven,    Conn. 
Section   VI,  Purchases  and  Stores   (including  former  activities  of  Rail- 
way   Storekeepers'    Association). — J.    P.    Murphy,    N.    Y.    C.    R.    R,, 

CoUinwood,  Oh;o. 
Section    VII,   Freight  Claims   (including  former  activities  of  the  Freight 

Claim  Association). — Lewis  Pitcher,  431   South  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago. 
A.MERicAN  Railway  Bridge  and  Building  Association. — C.  A.  Lxhty,  C.  & 

N.    W.    Ry.,    319    N.    Waller    Ave.,    Austin    Station,    Chicago.      Next 

convention,   October   19-21,    1920,  Atlanta,  Ga. 
.\merican     Railway    Engineering    Association. — (Works    in     co-operation 

with   the   .American   Railroad  Association,   Section   II.)      E.    H.    Fritch, 

4J1    South    Dearborn   St.,   Chicago.      Next   convention,    March    16-18, 

1920,   Congress   Hotel,   Chicago. 
.American  Railway  Master  Mechanics'  Association. — (See  .American  Rail- 
road Association,   Section   III,  Mechanical.) 
.\merican   Railway  Perishable   Freight  -Association. — E.   F.   McPike,   135 

E.   11th  Place,  Chicago.     Regular  meetings,  2nd  Wednesday  in  March 

and  .September. 
.\merican    Railway    Tool    Foremen's    Association. ^R.    D.    Fletcher,    1145 

East   Marquette   Road,  Chicago. 
American   Society  for  Testing  Materials. — C.   L.  Warwick,  University  of 

Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia,  Pa.     Next  annual  meeting,  June  21,  l'920. 

New    Monterey   Hotel,   Asbury   Park,   N.   J. 
-\merican   Society  of  Civil  Engineers. — Col.   H.   S.  Cracker   (act'.ng  secre- 
tary).   Engineering    Societies    Building.    2,i    W.    39th    St..    New    York. 

Regular   meetings,    1st  and   3d    Wednesday  in   month,  except  July  ancl 

August,   ii   W.   39th    St.,   New    York. 
American    Society    of    -AIechanical   Engineers. — Calvin    W.    Rice.    29    W. 

39th   St.,  New   York. 
American   Steel  Theaters'  Society.- — W.   H.   Eisenman,   154  East  Erie  St., 

Chicago. 
American    Train     Despatchers'    Association. — D.     L.     Darling,    Northern 

Pacific   Ry.,   Spokane,   Wash. 
-American    Wood    Preservers'    .-\ssociation. — F.   J.    .Angier,    B.    &    O..    Mt. 

Royal    Sla.,    Baltimore,    Md.      Next   annual    meeting.    February,    1921. 

San    Francisco. 
-Association   of   Railway   Claim   Agents. — Willis   H.    Failing,   C.   R.   R.   of 

N.   J.,  Jersey    City,    N.    J.      Next    meeting,    Mav.    1920,    Atlantic   Citv. 
-Association    of   Railway    Electrical   Engineers. —  Tos.   .A.   Andreucetti,   C. 

&    N.    W,.    Room   411,   C.   &    N.   W.    Sta.,   Chicago. 
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A^»^Hl,»Tl«l^  nr  Railway  ExkcittinT!*. — Tlioiiuis  Oe  Wilt  C'uylci    (cli.iirni.iii),  P' 

01    IJroiidway,  New  York,  N.  Y.  | 

AssociArioN    py    Kamway    TKiKdHAni    .Supkhinthndiint*. — (Sec    American  | 

Knilroad    Association,    .Section    I,    UperalinK.)  i 

A.<l>OCIATlUN      OF      TkANSI-OKTATION       AND      CaR      AciOUNTlNQ      OfFICKIlll. (ScC  | 

American    Railroad    Association,    Section    V,   Transportation.)  g 

llKim.r   AND    HiMiDiNi;   .SiM'i'i.Y    Miin's    Association.-   M.   J.   Trees,   Chicago       5 

Itridge  &   Iron   Works.  CliicaKo. 
lAXAniAN    Kamway  rutn.— W.   A.   Booth,   131    Charron   St.,  Montreal,  Que. 
Car    ['"okkmin's    .Association    ok   Chicago.     Aaron    Kline,    626    North    Pine 

.'\vc,,  Chicago.     Regular  meetings,  2d  Monday  in  month,  except  June, 

July  and   August,   New  Morrison   Hotel,   Chicago. 
Car   Foremks's   .Association  or   St.   I.oi^is.— Thomas   H 

Reserve   Hank   Hldg.,   St.   Louis,   Mo, 
Ckntral    Railway    Ci.L'D.— Harry    1).    Vouglit,   95    Liberty    St.,    New    York. 

Regular    meetings,    2d    Thursday    in    November    and    2d     Friday    in 

January,   March^  M.iy   and   September,    Hotel   Statlcr,    Buffalo,   N.   Y. 
CiiiKi     Intkri  iiani;k   (  ar    Inspkctors'    and   Car    I"orf.men's    Association. — 

T.   C.    Kci-nc,   General  Car   Inspector,   Wabash   R.   R.,   Decatur,   111. 
CiiiKi"  Intf.rciianc.k    Car    Insi-kctors'    and   Car    Forkmen's    Supply    Men's 

.VssociATioN. — D.   B.   Wright,  Lehon  Company,  45th  and  Oakley  Sts., 

Chicago. 
Ka.stern  Railroad  Association. — P.  G.  Stuart,  Washington,  V>.  C. 
Freic.iit  Claim   Association. — (Sec  .Amcican  Railroad  Association,  Section 

VII,   Freight  Claims.) 
General   Superintendents'   Association   of   Chicago. — A.   M.   Hunter,   321 

llrand   Central   .Sta.,   Chicago.      Regular   meetings,   Wednesday   preced- 
ing   3d    Friday     in     month.     Room    856,    Insurance     Exchange     BIdg.. 

Chicago. 
Is  11.RNATI0NAL  Railroad  Master   Hlac ksm iths'  ASSOCIATION. — A.  L.  Wood- 

worth,  B.  &  O.,  Lima,  Ohio. 
Inti  rnational  Railway   Fuel   -Association. — ^T.    G.  Crawford,   702   E.    51st 

St.,    Chicago.      Next    annual    meeting.    May,    1920,    Hotel    Sherman, 

Chicago. 
International  Railway  (jEneral  Foremen's  Association. — Wm.  Hall,  1061 

W.   Wabash   Ave.,   Winona,   Minn. 
Maintenance  of  Way  Master  Painters'  .\ssociation. — E.  E.  Martin,  Union 

Pacific   R.   R.,   Room   No.    19,   Union   Pacific   BIdg.,   Kansas  City,   Mo, 

Next  convention,   October   5-7,   1920,  Detroit,   Mich. 

- ■•         St., 
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Traffic  New^s 


Master  Boiler  Makers'  Association. — Harry  D.  Vought,  95  Liberty  St. 
New  York.  Next  annual  meeting.  May  25-28,  Curtis  Hotel,  Minne 
apolis,  Minn. 

Master  Car  and  Locomotive  Painters'  .Association  of  the  United  States 
AND  Canada. — A.  P.  Dane,  B.  &  M.,  Reading,  Mas.s. 

Master  Car  Builders'  .Association. — (See  .American  Railroad  Association, 
.Section    III,    Mechanical.) 

National  Association  ok  Railway  and  Utilities  Commissioners. — 
James  B.  Walker,  49  Lafayette  St.,  New  York.  Next  convention, 
November,    1920,   Washington,    I).   C. 

National  Foreign  Trade  Council.— O.  K.  D.Tvis,  1  Hanover  Square,  New 
York.      Ne.Nt   convention.    May    12-15,    1920.    San    Francisco. 

National  Railway  Appliances  Association. — C.  W.  Kelly,  Kelly-Derby 
Co.,  Peoples  Gas  BIdg.,  Chicago.  Annual  exhibition,  March  15-18, 
Coliseum  and  Annex,  Chicago. 

New  England  Railroad  Club.— W.  E.  Cade,  Jr.,  683  Atlantic  Ave.,  Bos- 
ton, Mass.  Regular  meetings,  2d  Tuesday  in  month,  excepting 
months   of   June,   July,   August   and   September.  „       „        ,,     , 

New  York  Railroad  Club.— Harry  D.  Vought,  95  Liberty  St.,  New  York. 
Regular  meeting,  3d  Friday  in  month,  except  June,  July  and  August, 
29   W.   39th    St.,  New  York. 

P\cinr  Railway  Club. — W.  S.  Wollner,  64  Pine  St.,  San  Francisco,  Lai. 
Regular  meeting  2d  Thursday  in  month,  alternately  in  San  Fran- 
cisco and  Oakland.  _    „    ,,,      ,  , ,  ^  ,jr     j 

Rah  way  Accounting  Officers'  Association. — E.  R.  Woodson,  1116  Wood- 
ward BIdg.,  Washington,  D.  C.  Next  convention.  May  12,  1920, 
Hotel   Traymore,   Atlantic  City,   N.   J.  ^,        ,     ~ 

Kaiiwav  Business  Association. — Frank  W.  Noxon,  30  Church  St.,  New 
York.     Next  annual  dinner,   March   31,   1920,   Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel. 

Railway  Club  of  Pittsburgh. — J.  D.  Conway,  515  Grandview  Ave.,  Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.  Regular  meetings.  4th  Thursday  in  month,  except  June, 
July  and   August,   .Americus  Club   House.    Pittsburgh,  Pa.      . 

R\iiwAV  Development  Association. — 1).  C.  Welty,  Missouri  Pacific  R.  R-, 
Little  Rock,  Ark.  t      c      k 

Rmiwxv  Electric  Supply  Manufacturers'  Association. — J.  bcribner, 
(icneral  Electric  Co.,  Chicago.  .Annual  meeting  with  Association 
of  Railway   Electrical   Engineers.  .,^    ,      t-   v      .      r-  i 

Railway  Equipment  Manufacturers'  -Association. — D.  L.  tubank,  Galena 
Signal  Oil  Company,  Richmond,  Va.      ^    „    ,    ^^    ^  ,,.  .    „,  . 

R\iiwAY  Fire  Protection  Association.— R.  R.  Hackett,  Baltimore  &  Ohio 
R.    R..    Baltimore,   Md.  „     „    „       •  r-     o    ^      tj-  v,         a 

Railway   Real  Estate  Association. — R.   H.  Morrison,  C.  &  O.,   Richmond, 

Railway    Signal   .Association. —  (See   -American    Railroad   Association,    Sec- 
tion  II,  Signal   Division.)  ,„        .         .  t,    •,        j    a 
"Railway  Storekeepers'  -Association. — (See  American  Railroad  Association, 
Section  VI,  Purchases  and  Stores.)               ^    ^    _  ,„.,   ^m- 

Railway  Supply  Manufacturers'  Association.— J.  D.  Conway,  1841  Oliver 
BIdg.,    Pittsburgh,    Pa.      Next   convention,   June   9-16,    Atlantic    City, 

Railway  Telegraph  and  Telephone  Appliance  Association.— G.  A.  Nel- 
son,  Waterbury  Battery  Co.,  30  Church   St.,   New  York. 

Roadmasters'  and  Maintenance  of  Way  Association. — P.  J.  McAndrews. 
C.  &  N.   W.   Ry.,  Sterling,   III.  ^      .        ^     ,      .      ,, 

St  Louis  Railway  Club. — B.  W.  Frauenthal,  Union  Station,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Regular  meetings.  2d  Friday  in  month,  except  June,  July  and  August 

Signal  Appliance  Association.— F.  W.  Edmunds,  West  Nyack,  Rockland 
County,  New  York.  ,      „,     ,^  .^.„    r-  ■  . 

Society  of  Railway  Financial  Officers. — L.  W.  Cox,  1217  Commercial 
Trust   BIdg.,   Philadelphia,   Pa.  •„     t.    r>     n 

Southern  and  Southwestern  Railway  Club.— A.  J  Merrill,  P.  O.  Box 
P05  Atlanta,  Ga.  Regular  meetings,  3d  Thursday  in  January. 
March,     May,    July,     September     and     November,     Piedmont     Hotel, 

Southern  -Association  of  Car  Service  Officers.— E.  W.  Sandwich,  West- 
ern  Ry.   of   Ala.,   Atlanta.   Ca.  .„         ^  ,      . 

Supply  .\ssociation  of  American  Railway  Tool  Foremen's  Association. — 
C.  N.  Thulin,  Duff  Manufacturing  Company,  935   Peoples  Gas  BIdg., 

Track   Supply  Association. — W.   C.   Kidd,  Ramapo  Iron   Works,   Hillburn, 

Traveling  Engineers'  Association. — W.  O.  Thompson,  N.  Y.  C.  R.  R., 
Cleveland,   O.  «...      »»•,, 

Western  Association  of  Short  Line  Railroads.— Clarence  M.  Oddie,  Mills 
BIdg.,   San   Francisco. 

Western  Railway  Club.— J.  M.  Byrne,  916  W.  78th  St.,  Chicago.  Regular 
meetings,  3d  Monday  in  month,  except  June,  July  and  August. 
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'I'lio  (  aiiadian  .\alioii.il  and  llu:  Canadian  Pacific  intend  to 
apply  to  tile  lioard  of  railroad  commissioners  for  authority  to 
increase  both  passenger  and  freight  rates;  and  their  iiroposal  is 
expected  to  he  ahoiit  40  i)er  cent  ahove  present  tariffs. 

The  sending  of  Canadian  freight  cars  into  tlie  United  States 
has  been  embargoed  by  the  Railway  Association  of  Canada. 
This  action  has  been  made  necessary  by  delays  in  the  return 
of  cars  which  have  been  sent  to  the  United  .States  and  also 
by  an  urgent  demand  for  cars  to  carry  lumber  between 
points  in  Canada. 

The  Central  of  New  Jersey  and  the  Philadelphia  &  Reading, 
which  before  the  war  ran  express  trains  "every  hour,  on  the 
hour,"  all  day,  between  New  York  and  Philadelphia — which 
service  has  been  greatly  reduced  under  Federal  operation — 
has  already  restored  three  of  the  trains  which  were  taken  off 
— those  at  7  and  10  a.  m.  and  5  p.  m.  'JVains  now  leave  New 
York  at  7,  8,  10  a.  m.,  noon,  2,  4,  5,  6,  and  10  p.  m.,  and  12:1.S 
a.  m. 

The  DeiJartment  of  .Agriculture  has  issued  an  amendment 
to  its  regulations  governing  the  entry  of  railway  cars  and 
other  vehicles  and  express  packages,  baggage  or  other  ma- 
terials from  Mexico,  to  include  the  state  of  Sonora.  This 
move  has  been  taken  because  of  the  appearance  of  the  i)ink 
bollworm  in  cotton  seed  being  shipped  from  Sonora  by  way 
of  Nogales,  Mex,  and  Douglas,  -Ariz.  The  regulations  re- 
quire inspection  and  disinfection.  Lower  California  is  the 
only  remaining  state  in  Mexico  now  exempt  from  the  regula- 
tion. 

The  silk  clause  in  the  new  freight  classification,  forbidding 
the  acceptance  of  silk  for  transportation  by  freight,  except 
in  carloads,  because  of  the  excessive  value  of  many  ship- 
ments, has  been  made  the  subject  of  a  court  injunction  at 
Philadelphia,  Judge  Thompson,  of  the  federal  court,  having 
granted  a  preliminary  injunction  on  the  application  of  the 
Viscose  Company,  maker  of  artificial  silk.  .At  New  York 
City  Judge  J.  M.  Mayer  refused  to  grant  an  injunction  in  a 
similar  case.  The  Railroad  Administration,  arguing  against 
the  injunction,  said  that  the  new  clause  in  the  tarifif  (no; 
applicable  to  manufactured  silks)  was  deemed  necessary  be- 
cause of  wholesale  robberies. 

The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  announces  that  the  "shipping  day 
plan"  of  handling  less  than  carload  freight  in  through  cars  from 
its  numerous  Philadelphia  stations  will  be  continued.  The  value 
of  this  method  of  handling  1.  c.  1.  merchandise  is  declared  to  have 
been  fully  demonstrated.  It  has  eliminated  a  large  amount  of 
delay  incident  to  the  rehandling  of  freight  through  transfer  sta- 
tions, and  during  the  year  1919  it  saved  10,000  cars  in  the  Phila- 
delphia district  alone.  There  has  been  a  reduction  of  congestion 
of  teams  at  the  freight  stations.  Shipping  Day  Guides  have  been 
prepared  for  all  the  principal  cities  on  the  Pennsylvania  systern, 
and  with  the  aid  of  these  the  patrons  of  the  road,  through  their 
co-operation,  have  aided  materially  in  saving  cars. 

The  Hudson  &  Manhattan  Railroad,  operating  subways  be- 
tween Manhattan  (New  York)  and  Jersey  City,  N.  J.,  and  Ho- 
boken,  N.  J.,  announces  that  beginning  April  4  the  uniform  fare 
across  the  river— that  is,  between  New  York  state  and  New 
Jersey,  will  be  eight  cents.  To  and  from  Hudson  Terminal,  the 
downtown  New  York  terminus,  this  is  an  increase  of  three  cents, 
while  to  and  from  the  uptown  stations,  those  on  Sixth  avenue, 
the  increase  is  one  cent.  For  rides  wholly  in  New  York  or 
whoUv  in  New  Jersey  the  rate  remains  five  cents.  The  city 
authorities  and  business  organizations  in  Hoboken  and  in  Jersey 
City  are  preparing  to  send  a  protest  to  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission.  The  City  Commission  of  Jersey  City  declares  that 
the  city  has  a  contract  with  the  railroad  company  restricting  the 
fare  to  five  cents  between  points  in  New  Jersey  and  the  down- 
town New  York  terminal. 
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i  Commission  and  Court  News  I 


Interstate  Commerce  Commission 

The  Commission  has  issued  a  decision  declining  to  modify 
its*  regulations  for  the  transportation  of  phosgene,  but  revis- 
ing the  regulations  for  the  transportation  of  other  dangerous 
chemicals  and  gases. 

Personnel  of  Commissions 

W.  p.  Geary,  rate  expert  for  the  Railroad  Commission  of 
California,  has  been  appointed  an   examiner   for  that  body. 

Wilbur  LaRoe,  Jr.,  has  been  appointed  chief  examiner  of 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  succeeding  Henry  W. 
Thurtell,  resigned  to  become  commerce  counsel  of  the 
Southern  Railway. 

George  N.  Brown,  attorney  examiner  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission,  has  resigned  to  become  associated 
with  George  L.  Boyle  in  the  practice  of  law,  with  office  at 
Washington. 

State  Commissions 

The  Northwestern  Pacific  has  applied  to  the  Railroad  Com- 
mission of  California  for  an  order  approving  an  agreement 
between  the  company  and  the  United  States  Railroad  Ad- 
ministration under  which  the  Railroad  Administration  is  to 
linance  the  purchase  of  100  double-sheathed  box  cars.  A 
-series  of  notes  to  bear  interest  at  the  rate  of  six  per  cent, 
the  last  of  which  is  due  in  1935,  is  provided  for  in  the  agree- 
ment. 

Locomotive  engines  should  not  be  operated  at  so  high  a  rate 
of  speed  as  to  cause  such  a  degree  of  discomfort  to  enginemen 
and  firemen  as  to  endanger  their  health  or  to  impair  their  effi- 
ciency. This  is  the  decision  of  the  New  York  State  Public 
Service  Commission,  second  district,  on  a  complaint  of  the 
brotherhoods  that  consolidation  engines  used  on  the  milk  trains 
of  the  New  York,  Ontario  &  Western  were  unsuitable  for  the 
speeds  required  of  those  trains.  After  hearing  a  good  deal  of 
conflicting  evidence  the  commission  decided  that  the  engines  in 
question  should  not  be  run  faster  than  30  miles  an  hour,  except 
under  emergencies  or  unexpected  delays,  when  temporarily  the 
rate  might  be  increased  to  35  miles  an  hour.  These  speeds  must 
not  be  permitted  except  when  the  engines  are  in  first  class  con- 
dition. 

Court  News 

Duty  of  Warning  and  Assisting  Passengers 

The  Michigan  Supreme  Court  holds  that  where  a  train 
stops  before  reaching  a  station  platform  and  the  distance 
from  the  last  step  to  the  ground  is  20  inches,  the  ground 
being  so  slippery,  that  a  stool  cannot  be  kept  in  place,  the 
carrier  owes  to  a  passenger  attempting  to  alight  tlu'  (Uity 
of  warning  and  assistance. — Chalker  vs.  D.  G.  H.  &  M. 
<Mich.),  173  N.  W.  532. 

Water  Mains  on  Right  of  Way  Over  City  Streets 

Where  a  city  has  granted  to  a  railroad  company  the  right 
to  cross  its  streets  with  its  tracks  and  to  carry  on  its  bvisi- 
ness  as  a  railroad  across  the  streets,  the  Kentucky  Court  of 
Appeals  holds  that  the  grant  carries  with  it  the  incidental 
power  of  constructing  and  maintaining  telephone  or  tele- 
graph wires  along  the  right  of  way  and  of  laying  and  main- 
taining water  mains  for  carrying  water  for  its  engines  and 
other  purposes  essential  to  its  business. — L.  &  N.  vs.  Coving- 
ton (Ky.),  213  S.  W.  568. 


Effect  of  Cummins  Act  on  Notice  of  Loss 

The  interpretation  of  the  Arkansas  Supreme  Court  of  the 
Cummins  Amendment  of  1916  is  that  it  prevents  carriers  of 
interstate  shipments  from  contracting  for  notice  of  claims 
in  less  than  90  days,  or  for  filing  claims  in  a  shorter  period 
than  4  months,  or  for  the  institution  of  suits  on  claims  for 
a  shorter  period  than  2  years. — Missouri  Pacific  vs.  Martin- 
dale  (Ark.),  213  S.  W.  777, 

Crossing  Accident — Last  Clear  Chance 

In  a  crossing  accident  case,  it  appeared  that  the  speed  of 
the  train  prevented  stopping  in  less  than  400  feet,  the  auto- 
mobile struck  could  not  be  seen  until  the  train  was  but  200 
feet  from  the  crossing,  and  the  automobile  was  then  40  feet 
from  the  track  and  running  only  6  miles  an  hour,  so  that  it 
could  have  been  stopped  in  time  if  the  occupants  had  been 
looking.  The  Missouri  Supreme  Court  held  the  railroad 
was  not  liable  under  the  humanitarian  doctrine. — Tannehill 
vs.  Kansas  City.  C  &  S.   (Mo.).  213  S.  W.  818. 

Special  Agreement  as  to  Reconsignment  Unlawful 

The  St.  Louis  Court  of  Appeals  holds  that  a  special  con- 
tract entered  into  at  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  between  a  shipper  and 
a  carrier,  whereby  the  carrier  was  to  divert  or  reconsign  a 
shipment  of  potatoes  at  Pittsburgh  to  Chicago  by  wire,  so 
as  to  have  it  go  by  a  particular  train,  arriving  at  Chicago 
on  a  particular  date,  was  an  agreement  for  special  services 
prohibited  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  as  amended 
by  the  Elkins  Act,  for  breach  of  which  no  recovery  could 
be  had  by  the  shipper. — Cicardi  Bros.  Fruit,  etc.,  Co.  vs. 
Pennsylvania  (Mo.),  213  S.  W.  531. 

Duty  to  Collect  Undercharge 

When  the  tariff  for  coal,  as  filed  with  the  Indiana  Public 
Service  Commission,  was  65  cents  a  ton,  the  agent  of  a 
carrier  by  mistake  collected  only  60  cents.  In  a  suit  for  the 
difference  the  Indiana  Appellate  Court  holds  that  as  the 
Indiana  statute  provides  for  uniform  freight  rates,  the  filing 
of  tariffs,  and  makes  it  unlawful  to  charge  any  other  rate, 
the  rate  charged  must  be  in  harmony  with  the  tariff,  and  it 
cannot  be  varied  by  contract  or  by  mistake,  for  such  rate, 
until  changed  by  the  Commission,  is  a  part  of  the  law.  It 
was  therefore  not  only  the  right  but  the  duty  of  the  railroad 
to  collect  the  additional  five  cents  a  ton. — Cleveland  C.  C.  & 
St.  L.  vs.  Alexandria  Paper  Co.,  (Ind.)  124  N.  E.  402. 

Dedication  of  Track — Use  of  Terminal  Facilities 

by  Competing  Line 

The  Louisiana  I-iailway  &  Navigation  Company  has  a  rule 
that  it  will  not  accept,  over  its  connection,  carload  shipments 
to  be  switched  for  delivery  on  its  recognized  public  or  team 
track,  or  to  its  freight  warehouse,  or  to  other  sidings  or 
switchings  within  the  yard  limits,  where  a  warehouse  or.  re- 
ceiving depot  of  the  consignee  has  no  facilities  for  unloading 
freight  direct  from  car  to  the  warehouse,  without  the  use 
of  drays.  This  rule  seems  to  be  general  among  common 
carriers,  and,  according  to  the  Louisiana  Supreme  Court, 
clearly  shows  that  the  railroad  did  not  hold  its  team  and 
industrial  track  open  to  the  indiscriminate  use  of  the  gen- 
eral public,  but  reserved  it  for  its  own  use  and  the  service 
of  the  industries  located  thereon.  In  the  face  of  this  rule 
and  of  the  testimony  of  officers  and  agents  of  an  engineering 
company  desiring  to  use  the  track,  it  could  not  be  con- 
tended, in  mandamus  proceedings,  that  a  few  exceptional 
cases  of  emergency  or  mistake  could  constitute  in  any  legiti- 
mate sense,  a  dedication  of  the  track  to  public  use.  It  is 
also  held  that  the  engineering  company  could  not  ship  rock 
over  another  lailroad  and  decline  to  use  its  ample  terminal 
facilities  because  it  was  more  convenient  to  use  those  of  the 
defendant,  a  competing  railroad,  at  destination,  and  when 
refused  such  use  of  terminal  facilities  by  the  defendant,  com- 
pel the  defendant's  surrender  of  such  facilities  by  mandamus. 
—Miller  Eng.  Co.  vs.  La.  Ry.  &  Nav.  Co.  (La.)  81  So.  314. 
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New  Railway  to  Moscow 

I.UM...N. 

I'luli'r  ilu-  icims  •■I  llic  pcuc  trcatv  l>i'l\vti'u  Soviet  Russia 
and  listlmiiia,  the  latlir  ouiiuiy  is  to  rottivf  a  concession  for 
the  coiisfruction  of  a  railway  hflwi'en  Moscow  and  the  F.sthonian 
frontier. 


Electrification  on  Orleans  Railroad 

London. 

The  Orleans  Kailway  of  I'rance,  says  the  Times  (London) 
Trade  SuppUnuiit,  is  ciiiitcniplatins  the  eleclrilication  of  about 
one-third  of  its  entire  system,  and  a  concession  for  llic  necessary 
water  power  has  hecn  .ipplied  for.  Twenty  years  will  possibly 
he   necessary    for   tlu'   completion   of   the   project. 

English  Freight  Cars 

London. 

Replying  to  a  question  asked  in  the  British  Parliament,  a  rep- 
resentative of  the  government  said  recently  that  the  number  of 
railway-owned  wagons  returned  from  France  in  December  and 
January  was  2,279.  The  number  of  wagons  for  the  building  of 
which  arrangements  had  been  marie  by  the  railway  companies 
was  about  32,0(X),  of  which  IS.OOf)  were  orders  placed  with  out- 
side firms. 

Cost  of  England's   Railway  Strike 

LoNDOiN. 

What  the  general  railway  strike  last  year  cost  the  companies 
or  the  British  Government,  says  the  Engineer  (London),  may 
be  gaged  by  the  fact  that  the  Ministry  of  Transport  statement 
shows  that  while  September  had  a  balance  of  £1.096,410  in 
revenue  over  expenditure,  October  had  a  balance  of  £924,987  in 
expenditure  over  revenue.  These  figures  suggest  that  the  loss 
was  at  last  £2,000.000.  Strike  pav  cost  the  National  Union  of 
Railwaymen  £206,955.  and  war  loan  stock  to  the  value  of 
£260.000  had  to  be  sold. 


Ministry  of  Transport  Library 

London, 

The  Ministry  of  Transport  is  intending  to  form  a  library, 
which  it  is  hoped  to  make  as  representative  as  possible  of  all 
brandies  of  transportation  and  their  developments,  as  w-ell  as 
of  power,  trade,  industry,  agriculture,  and  other  subjects  which 
have  an  important  bearing  upon  or  are  affected  by  transport. 
Transport  in  other  countries  will  be  fully  represented  in  the 
collection.  The  library  will  form  part  of  the  intelligence  service 
of  the  Ministry,  which  is  now  in  course  of  organization  under 
the  director  general  of  development,  and  whose  function  it  will 
lie  to  keep  the  ministry  informed  of  all  developments  in  connec- 
tion  with   transport,  both   at  home  and  in   other   countries. 

The  Italian  Transport  Problem 

London. 

The  Times  Trade  Supplement  says  that  in  order  to  relieve  the 
serious  traffic  congestion  which  is  having  a  disastrous  effect  upon 
industry  in  Italy,  the  Minister  of  Transport  has  authorized  the 
employment  of  additional  labor,  so  that  freight  trains  may  be 
imloaded  by  continuous  shifts  working  the  whole  24  hours. 
There  has  also  been  granted  a  substantial  bonus  for  the  rapid 
handling  of  merchandise  and  shipment  of  military  stores  by  rail 
has  been  suspended.  Eleven  cargo  boats  have  been  allotted  by 
the  government  for  the  coastwise  trade,  and  large  quantities  of 
bulky  products  will  be  carried  by  them  as  long  as  the  present 
difficulties  of  rail  transport  continue. 

The  annual  deficit  of  the  raihvays  is  estimated  at  £32,000,000, 
and  to  grant  the  demands  now  put  forward  by  the  railway  work- 
ers would  involve  an  annual  deficit  of  £80.000,000,  which  would 
have  to  be  met  by  additional  taxation,  since  the  freight  and 
passenger  rates  are  now  so  high,  that  they  cannot  be  raised 
without  detriment  to  the  country's  productive  activities. 


British  Railway  Wagon  Detention 

l.OKDON, 

I  he  .Ministry  of  Tiansport  has  published  the  freight  car  de- 
teniiou  statistics  for  the  month  of  December,  which  after  allow- 
ing for  the  free  periods,  was  365,333,  as  against  340,787  in  Sep- 
tember Converted  into  a  tonnage  basis  th^-  figures  are  stated 
to  represent  a  loss  in  carrying  cai)acity  of  ntarly  500,0(X)  tons 
in  one  nionih.  There  was  a  slight  improvement  in  the  release 
of  cars  at  jirivaie  sidings,  but  detentions  elsewhere  rose  by  20 
per  cent,  it  may  be  pointed  out  that  the  increase  takes'  no 
account,  as  far  as  can  be  ascertained,  of  the  increased  number 
of  cars  which  il  is  assumed  were  in  service  in  r)<ceml)er.  It  is 
hoped,  however,  that  the  increased  charges  now  in  operation 
will  put  some  check  >ipon  tnidue  detention. 

Report  on   Electrification  of  Jamaican   Railway 

London, 

The  Times  Trade  .Supplement  is  authority  for  the  statement 
that  an  exhaustive  report  has  been  received  by  the  Government 
of  Jamaica  from  an  expert  of  the  Westinghouse  Electrical 
International  Coinpany  on  the  proposal  to  electrify  the  rail- 
ways, and  to  provide  current  for  other  industrial  purposes. 
The  estimated  cost  of  electrifying  tlie  railway,  including  the 
reciuired  power  station,  eciuipment  and  transmission  lines  to 
supply  other  proposed  plants  and  industries,  is  as  follows: 

Power  •  plants    $849,320 

Sub.stations     333.320 

Motive    pov.er — electric    locomotives    and    motorcar* — net     (cost 

of  new   less  sale   of  old    motive   power) 357,650 

Pota!     $3,393,590 

The  saving  in  the  cost  of  operation  would  be  approximately 
S265.600  a  year,  which  is  7.82  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  electri- 
fication. 

Railway  Construction  in  China 

London. 

An  abstract  from  the  Times  Trade  Supplement  states  that  since 
the  outbreak  of  war  in  1914,  practically  all  railway  construction 
work  in  Chir/a  has  been- suspended.  The  railway  problem  is  very 
much  mixed  up  with  finance,  because  the  only  systein  in  vogue 
has  been  to  advance  certain  loans  to  the  Chinese  Government  for 
the  construction  of  railways  under  definite  stipulations,  one  of 
\vhich  was  the  nomination  of  the  engineer-in-chief.  The  proposal 
at  present  is  for  the  international  consortium  (which  includes 
British.  Americans,  French  and  Japanese,  and  divides  all  loans 
advanced  \6  the  Chinese  Government  in  equal  shares),  to  deal 
with  the  Chinese  railways.  The  Japanese,  however,  appear  to 
desire  to  exclude  Manchuria  from  this  arrangement.  If  the  Japa- 
nese had  agreed  that  all  railway  construction  in  Chinese  territory 
should  be  done  by  the  Chinese  Government  and  financed  in  equal 
proportions  by  the  four  powers,  there  would  have  been  a  great 
deal  of  work  carried  out  by  this  time. 

Dr.  Sun  Yet,  in  1912,  resigned  his  position  as  president  of  the 
new  republic  in  order  to  prepare  a  scheme  for  the  nationalization 
of  the  railways,  but  he  has  never  got  much  beyond  the  paper 
stage.  He  has  been  advocating  recently  the  international  develop- 
ment of  China  and  less  than  a  year  ago  he  wrote,  "all  the  com- 
mercial nations  are  looking  for  the  future  market  of  China  as 
the  only  dumping  ground  for  their  over-production."  M  that 
time  he  advocated  the  development  of  a  communication  system, 
including  100,000  miles  of  railways,  and  new  roads,  canals,  har- 
bors, etc. 

The  construction  of  the  lines  now  projected  in  China  will  mean 
great  imports  in  the  shape  of  materials.  If  the  rate  of  construc- 
tion runs  into  600  miles  per  year,  it  has  been  estimated  that  the 
annual  expenditure  would  be  over  $35,000,000. 

To  give  some  idea  of  the  success  of  Chinese  railways,  it  can  be 
said  that  in  1915  the  Peking-Mukden  railway  paid  17  per  cent, 
on  the  capital  cost  of  the  line,  and  taking  together  all  the  rail- 
ways of  China  in  1915,  8  per  cent  on  total  capital  expenditure 
was  paid.  These  figures  are  still  more  remarkable  when  the 
peculiar  methods  of  Chinese  administration  and  "friend  pidgin 
are  remembered,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  at  all  that  a  most 
profitable  way  of  investing  capital  in  China  is  by  building  rail- 
ways. At  present  the  whole  business  is  hung  up.  apparently  for 
political  reasons,  and  it  does  not  seem  remarkable  that  the  Japa- 
nese should  take  up  their  present  attitude  and  be  able  to  suspend 
all  construction  in  China. 
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I     Equipment  and  Supplies     | 

200  Russian   Locomotives   For   Sale 

The  director  of  sales  of  the  War  Department  announces 
that  the  200  decapod  locomotives  originally  built  for  the 
Russian  government,  which  have  been  leased  by  the  Railroad 
Administration,  are  to  be  sold  by  informal  bids  and  negotia- 
tions. Bids  are  to  be  received  at  the  office  of  the  chief  of 
engineers,  Room  2707,  Munitions  building,  Washington,  un- 
til 3:00  p.  m.,  March   10. 

Locomotives 

The  Ce.vtral  T.\z\  (Cuba)  lias  ordered  1  2-S-O  type  locomo- 
tive from  the  Bakiwiu  Locomotive  Works. 

Thk  Cextrai.  E,sTRELi..\  (Cuba)  has  ordered  1  2-6-2  locomo- 
tive from  the  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works, 

The  Fort  Smith  &  W'esterx  has  ordered  2  Mikado  type  loco- 
motives from  the  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works. 

The  C.^NADiAN  X.xTiox.AL  Railways  have  ordered  20  0-6-0 
type  locomotives  from  the  Canadian  Locomotive  Works. 

The  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  is  having  repairs  made 
to  10  locomotives  at  the  shops  of  the  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works, 

The  Atlantic  Coast  Line  is  having  repairs  made  to  30  4-6-0 
type  locomotives  at  the  shops  of  the  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works, 

The  Long  Island  is  having  repairs  made  to  1  4-4-2  type  and 
3  4-6-0  type  locomotives  at  the  shops  of  the  Baldwin  Locomotive 
Works. 

The  United  Fruit  Company  has  ordered  5  four-wheel  general 
utility  locomotives  from  the  Bell  Locomotive  Works  for  use  on 
its  lines  in  Honduras. 

The  Pampanga  Sugar  Development  Company,  San  Fernando, 
Philippine  Islands,  has  ordered  2  four-wheel  general  utility  loco- 
motives from  the  Bell  Locomotive  Works. 

The  Pennsylvania  Equipment  Company.  1428  Chestnut 
street,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  is  in  the  market  for  one  standard  gage, 
36-ton   Heisler   geared   locomotive   for   southern   delivery. 

The  Eureka  Nevada  is  inquiring  for  2  36-in,  gage  Consolida- 
tion type  locomotives  with  15  by  18  in.  cylinders.  One  locomo- 
tive of  this  type  has  been  ordered  from  the  Porter  Locomotive 
Company. 

The  Pennsylvania  Equipment  Company,  1420  Chestnut 
street,  Philadelphia.  Pa.,  is  in  the  market  for  1  six-wheel  70-ton 
switching  engine  having  boiler  with  butt  joint  or  butt  strapped 
construction. 

The  Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  Pacific  reported  in  the  Raihvay 
Age  of  January  23  as  about  to  inquire  for  a  number  of  locomo- 
tives, is  inquiring  for  10  Mountain  type,  10  Pacific  type  and  15 
Santa  Fe  type  locotnotives. 

The  Xew  York  Central  is  inquiring  for  50  Mountain  type 
and  10  Pacitic  type  locomotives.  This  company  is  also  having 
repairs  made  to  3  2-8-0  type  locomotives  at  the  Brooks  Works 
of  the  .\merican  Locomotive  Company. 

The  .\llegheny  River  Mining  Company  has  ordered  2  At- 
lantic type  locomotives  from  the  American  Locomotive  Com- 
pany. These  locomotives  will  have  19  by  26  in.  cylinders  and  a 
total  weight  in  working  order  of  173,000  lb. 

The  Solvay  Process  Company.  Syracuse,  N,  Y.,  has  ordered 
2  eight-wheel  switching  locomotives  from  the  American  Loco- 
motive Company.  These  locomotives  will  have  22  by  28  in.  cvl- 
inders  and  a  total  weight  in  working  order  of  208,000  lb. 

The  U,  S,  Railroad  Ad.ministration  has  ordered  20  Santa 
Fe  type  locomotives  for  the  Boston' &  Maine  from  the  American 
Locomotive  Company.  These  locomotives  will  have  29  by  32  in, 
cviinder';  and  a   total   weight  in  working  order  of  360.000  lb. 


Standard    Locomotive    Deliveries — Week   Ended 

February  21 

Three  L'.  S,  R.  .A.  8-wheel  switching  locomotives  were  de- 
livered by  the  Lima  Locomotive  Works  during  the  week 
ended  February  21  to  the  Michigan  Central. 


Freight  Cars 


\'a..    is    inquiring    for    5, 


John    H.    Heald   &    Co.,   Lynch 
■  8,000-gaI.  tank  cars. 

The  Clark  Car  Company  is  having  250  extension  side  dump 
cars  built  by  the  Cambria  Steel  Company, 

The  Koppers  Companv,  Pittsburgh,  Pa,,  is  inquiring  for  four, 
40-ton  hopper  gondolas  and  one,  40-ton  flat  car. 

The  Graselli  Company,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  is  inquiring  for 
from  25  to  50  acid  tank  cars  of  7,000-gal.  capacity. 

The  A.  B.  C.  Transit  Refriger.vtion  Company,  Chicago,  is 
inquiring  for  four  refrigerator  cars  for  export  to  Peru, 

The  Union  Pacific  has  ordered  45  eight-wheel  caboose  cars 
from  the  Pacitic  Car  &  Foundry  Company.  These  cars  will  be 
equipped  with  Bettendorf  steel  underframes. 

The  Pennsylvania  Equipment  Company,  1420  Chestnut  street, 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  is  in  the  market  for  2,  second-hand,  double 
truck  standard  gage  steel  underframe  caboose  cars. 

The  Grand  Trunk,  reported  in  the  Railway  Age  of  February 
6,  as  being  in  the  market  for  3,000  automobile  cars  and  1,000 
flat  cars,  is  now  asking  for  an  additional  1,000  50-ton  flat  cars. 

The  Pennsylvania  Equipment  Company,  1420  Chestnut 
street,  Philadelphia,  Pa,,  is  in  the  market  for  2  second-hand  side 
dump,  all  steel  cars,  capable  of  dumping  contents  either  side  of 
track,  of  30  to  40  ft.  in  lengtii. 

The  Canadi.vn  National  Railw.'\y's  has  placed  orders  for 
stock,  refrigerator  and  box  cars.  The  National  Steel  Car  Cor- 
poration has  been  given  orders  for  1,500  40-ton  box  cars,  the 
Canadian  Car  &  Foundry  Companv  for  1,000  cars  and  the  East- 
ern Car  Company  for  500  cars. 


Passenger  Cars 


The  Union  Pacific  is  inquiring  for  65  chair  and  baggage  cars. 

The  New  York  Municipal  R.mlway  is  in  the  market  for  100 
subway  cars. 

The  Maine  Central  is  inquiring  for  8  baggage  and  2  baggage 
and  mail  cars. 

The  Interst.vte  R.mi.koah  Co.mfanv,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  is  in- 
quiring for  one  steel  passenger  car. 

The  Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  P.vcific  is  iiuiuiring  for  10  chair 
cars,  30  coaches  and  22  baggage  cars. 

The  Pennsylvania  Equipment  Company,  1420  Chestnut  street, 
Philadelphia.  Pa.,  is  in  the  market  for  3  second-hand  standard 
gage  parlor  cars. 

The  New  York  Central  is  inquiring  for  30  electric  multiple 
unit  motor  cars  for  suburban  service.  This  inquiry  is  in  addi- 
tion to  other  inquiries  for  through  line  passenger  equipment. 

The  Erie  Railroad,  reported  in  the  Railway  Age  of  January 
16,  as  inquiring  for  40  passenger  train  cars,  has  ordered  42 
steel  suburban  coaches  and  6  steel  suburban  combination 
cars  from  the  Standard   Steel  Car  Company. 

Miscellaneous 

Jose  Camprubi,  111  Broadway.  New  York,  has  ordered  20,000 
boiler  tubes  from  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  and  is  in- 
quiring for  150.000  additional  boiler  tubes,  also  for  150  tons  of 
saturated  oil  and  600  tons  of  Mazout  lubricating  oil  for  export 
to  .Spain, 
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R.  D.  Eves,  assistant  to  the  signal  engineer  of  the  Nash- 
ville, ChattanooRa  &  St.  Louis,  with  headquarters  at  Nash- 
ville, Tenu.,  has  resigned  to  beconu-  railroad  sales  manager 
of  the  Cincinnati  (Ohio)  otfice  of  tlic  Western  Electric  Com- 
pany, New  York. 

L.  G.  Stowell,  an  assistant  engineer  in  the  engineering 
department  of  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul,  with  head- 
quarters at  l'hic:ii;o,  has  resigiu'd  to  licoome  sales  engineer 
of  the  Carter  Bloxonend  Flooring  "Company,  Kansas  City, 
Mo.,  and  the  Marcli  iS:  Truman  Lumber  Company,  Chicago, 
vvitii  iieadquarters  at   the  l.itlcr  ciiy. 

Duncan  W.  Fraser,  managing  director  of  the  Montreal 
Locomotive  Works,  Ltd.,  has  been  elected  vice-president  in 
charge  of  sales  of  the  American  Locomotive  Company  and 
the  Montreal  Locomotive  Works,  Ltd.,  with  headquarters  at 
Xew  York,  succeeding  J.  D.  Sawyer,  who  lia.s  resigned  to 
become  vice-president  of  the  banking  firm  of  Morton  &  Co., 
Inc. 

P.  G.  Pendorf,  saK'sman  for  llu-  liiula  l.'oiiii)any,  liarvey. 
Til.,  with  head<iuarter>  at  Chicagi>.  lias  l)t'en  appointed  service 
engineer  for  the  National  Carbon  Company,  Inc.,  Cleveland, 
O.,  with  office  at  Chi- 
cago. Mr.  Pendorf  was 
born  at  State  Bridge. 
N.  Y.,  on  September 
19,  1881,  and  began 
signal  work  with  the 
Hall  Signal  Company 
as  a  laborer,  installing 
signals.  In  October. 
1898.  he  was  appointed 
a  wireman  on  a  block 
signal  installation  on 
the  Illinois  Central,  and 
in  1903  he  was  pro- 
moted to  block-signal 
maintainer,  with  office 
at  WicklifTe,  Ky.  In 
April,  1904,  he  was 
transferred  to  Oilman. 
111.,  and  was  later  ap- 
pointed a  repair  man 
on  electric  interlock- 
ing   plants.       In     May. 

1910,  he  was  appointed  a  signal  coubtruction  foreman  with 
the  General  Railway  Switch  &  Signal  Company.  He  re- 
mained in  this  position  until  1911,  when  he  was  appointed 
signal  supervisor  on  the  Illinois  Central,  with  headquarters 
at  Carbondale,  111.  He  lias  been  associated  with  the  Buda 
Company  as  a  salesman  since  1918. 

H.  G.  Cook,  formerly  'general  storekeeper  of  the  Southern 
Pacific  Company.  San  Francisco,  has  entered  the  railway 
supply  business  and  opened  offices  in  San  Francisco.  Cal., 
representing  the  following  companies  on  the  Pacific  Coast: 
Union  Asbestos  &  Rubber  Manufacturing  Company,  Dear- 
born Chemical  Company,  Chicago  Railway  Equipment  Com- 
pany, Bradford  Draft  Gear  Company.  Pyle  National  Head- 
light Company,  National  Waste  Company. 

The  leather  belting  plant  and  Inisiness  of  the  Edward  R. 
Ladew  Company,  Inc.,  Glen  Cove.  N.  V..  has  been  bought  by 
'^he  Graton  &  Knight  Manufacturing  Company,  Worcester, 
Mass..  oak  leather  tanners  and  makers  of  leather  belting. 
The  operations  of  the  Ladew  organization  will  be  continued 
as  heretofore  by  the  new  owners.  The  plant  of  the  Ladew 
Company  comprises  10  modern  buildings,  with  a  floor  area 
of  14  acres,  and  employs  more  than  600  persons.     The  com- 
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pan\  has  branches  in  Boston,  New  York,  Newark,  I'hila- 
deli)hia,  Charlotte,  Pittsburgh,  Cleveland  and  Chicago  and 
distril)ulors  in  all  ])rincipal  cities. 

At  tlie  annual  meeting  of  the  Pratt  &  Letchworth  Com- 
pany, Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  on  March  2,  changes  were  made  in  the 
officers  of  the  company  as  follows:  John  C.  Bradley,  who  for 
.'I  number  of  years  has  been  president  ai  tlie  company,  was 
elected  chairman  of  the  board  of  directors;  John  H.  Bradley, 
general  manager,  was  elected  president  and  general  man- 
ager; Franklin  D.  Locke,  vice-president,  was  elected  first 
vice-president;  John  P.  Williams,  who  has  been  manager  of 
sales,  was  elected  second  vice-president  in  charge  of  sales, 
,-md  Willis  M.  Edwards  was  re-elected  secretary  and  treasurer. 

Government  Loses  Suit  Against  Steel  Corporation 

The  L'nited  States  Supreme  Court  in  a  decision  handed 
down  on  Monday,  March  1,  dismissed  the  government's  suit 
for  the  dissolution  of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation, 
.itiirming  the  previous  action  of  the  lower  court.  The  vote 
of  the  court  was  4  to  3.  Chief  Justice  White  and  Justices 
-McKenna,  Holmes  and  Vandevanter  concurred  in  the  ma- 
joritj'  opinion.  Justices  Pitney,  Day  and  Clarke  dissented 
and  Justices  McReynolds  and  Brandeis  took  no  part  in  the 
decision.  The  majority  oi)inion  read  by  Justice  McKenna 
held  in  effect  that  the  Steel  Corporation  had  committed  no 
o\erl  act  violative  of  the  Sherman  .\nti-Trust  law  since  the 
government's  suit  was  filed,  that,  although  by  its  size  and 
its  control  of  equipment  and  resources  in  the  steel  business 
the  corporation  was  in  a  doininating  position,  it  had  not  been 
;ible  to  nor  had  attempted  to  prevent  competition,  and  also 
that  to  order  the  dissolution  of  the  corporation  would  in- 
\olve  the  risk  of  great  disturbance  in  tlie  financial,  commer- 
I'ial  and  economic  structure  and  thus  would  menace  the  pub- 
lic interest.  The  court  also  dismissed  proceedings  against  in- 
di\idual  officers  and  directors  of  the  company  that  had  been 
made  defendants. 

■■^^'e  are  unable  to  see,"  said  the  majority  decision,  "that 
the  public  interest  will  be  served  by  yielding  to  the  conten- 
tion of  the  government  respecting  the  dissolution  of  the 
company  or  the  separation  froin  it  of  some  of  its  subsidiaries, 
aiul  we  do  see  in  a  contrary  conclusion  a  risk  of  injury  to 
tlie  public  interest  including  a  material  disturbance  of,  and 
it  may  be  a  serious  detriment  to,  the  foreign  trade.  And  in 
submission  to  the  policy  of  the  law  and  its  fortifying  pro- 
liibitions   the  public  interest  is  of  paramount  regard." 

The  government's  suit  was  filed  against  the  Steel  Corpora- 
tion and  certain  other  companies  which  it  directs  and  con- 
trols by  reason  of  the  ownership  of  their  stock,  it  and  they 
being  separately  and  collectively  charged  as  violators  of  the 
Sherman  Anti-Trust  act,  and  it  was  prayed  that  it  and  they 
be  dissolved  because  engaged  in  illegal  restraint  of  trade 
and  the  exercise  of  monopoly.  In  the  majority  opinion  Jus- 
tice McKenna  points  out  that  the  judges  of  the  district  court 
uanimously  concurred  in  the  view  that  the  corporation  did 
not  achieve  monopoly  and  said  that  such  was  the  deduction 
of  the  Supreme  Court,  and  it  is  against  monopoly  that  the 
statute  is  directed;  not  against  the  expectation  of  it,  but 
against  its  realization,  and  it  is  certain  that  it  was  not 
realized.  The  opposing  conditions,  the  opinion  said,  were 
underestimated.  The  power  attained  was  much  greater  than 
that  possessed  by  any  one  competitor;  it  was  not  greater 
than  that  possessed  by  all  of  them.  Monopoly,  therefore, 
was  not  achieved  and  competitors  had  to  be  persuaded  by 
pools,  associations,  trade  meetings  and  through  the  social 
forms  of  dinners,  all  of  them,  it  may  be,  violations  of  the 
law.  but  transient  in  their  purposes  and  efifect.  They  were 
scattered  through  the  years  from  1901  until  1911.  but  after 
instances  of  success  and  failure,  were  abandoned  nine  months 
before  the  suit  was  brought.  There  was  no  evidence  that 
the  abandonment  was  in  prophecy  of  or  dread  of  suit  and 
the  illegal  practices  have  not  been  resumed  nor  is  there  any 
evidence  of  an  intention  to  resume  them.  It  is  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  court,  as  it  was  of  the  judges  below,  that  the 
practices  were  abandoned  from  a  conviction  of  their  futihty. 
from   the   operation   of  forces   that  were   not   understood   or 
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were  uiulerestiniated,  and  the  government  need  not  fear 
their  resumption.  There  was  some  testimony  tending  to 
show  that  tlie  corporation  has  some  monopolistic  power  be- 
cause it  is  greater  in  size  and  productive  power  than  any  of 
its  competitors,  but  its  power  over  prices  was  not  and  is  not 
commensurate  with  its  power  to  produce.  There  was  also 
testimony  tending  to  show  that  the  corporation  had  not 
monopolistic  power  and  the  conflict  was  unanimously  re- 
solved by  the  judges  of  the  district  court  against  the  exis- 
tence of  that  power. 

"It  is  certain,"  the  court  says,  "that  no  such  power  was 
exerted.  On  the  contrary,  the  only  attempt  at  fixation  of 
prices  was  through  an  appeal  to  a  confederation  with  com- 
petitors and  the  record  shows  besides  that  when  competition 
occurred  it  was  not  in  pretence  and  the  corporation  declined 
in  productive  powers.  If  against  the  competition  «e  have 
an  instance  of  mo\ement  against  what  the  government  in- 
sists was  an  irresistible  force,  if  in  consequence  of  competi- 
tion we  have  an  illustration  of  the  adage  that  competition  is 
the  life  of  trade  and  is  not  easily  repressed,  the  power  of 
monopoly  in  the  corporation  under  either  is  an  untenable 
accusation." 

The  minority  opinion  of  Justice  Day,  concurred  in  by  Jus- 
tices F'itney  and   Clarke,   said   that  it  inevitably   follows  that 


\  ice-president  at  Franklin:  J.  French  Miller  as  secretary- 
treasurer  at  Franklin,  L.  E.  Stull  assistant  secretary  and 
assistant  treasurer  at  Franklin,  and  C.  W.  Hochette  assistant 
secretary  and  assistant   treasurer  at   New   York. 

Lauren  J.  Drake,  the  new  president,  with  headquarters 
at  New  York,  was  born  on  .'\ugust  27,  1880,  at  Keokuk,  Iowa. 
He  was  educated  in  the  public  schools  of  Omaha  and  Chicago, 
and  in  1899  graduated  from  Shattuck  Military  School,  Fari- 
bault, Minn.  After  leaving  school  he  entered  the  oil  business 
and  acquired  a  general  knowledge  of  it  in  all  departments 
during  his  service  of  five  years  with  several  companies.  In 
1905  he  went  to  the  Galena  .Signal  Oil  Company  and  re- 
mained as  a  representative  of  that  company  in  the  Middle 
West,  until  1916,  when  he  came  to  New  York  as  vice-presi- 
dent of  the  same  company,  and  now  succeeds  J.  S.  Cullinan 
as  president. 

W.  A.  Trubee,  who  has  been  elected  a  vice-president  and 
director,  with  headquarters  at  New  York,  was  born  in 
llridgeport.  Conn.,  on  March  22,  1867.  He  received  his  early 
education  in  Bridgeport  private  schools,  and  later  attended 
(ireylock  Institute  at  South  Williamstown,  Mass.  He  entered 
the  service  of  the  Galena-Signal  Oil  Company  on  February 
1,  1898,  as  sales  representative  at  Bridgeport,  Conn.  On  May 
1.    1912,    he    was    transferred    from    Bridgeport    to    the    New 
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the  corporation  violated  tiie  law  in  its  formation  autl  liy  it^ 
immediate  practices.  "The  power  thus  obtained  from  the 
combination  of  resources  almost  unlimited  in  the  aggrega- 
tion of  competing  organizations  had  within  its  control  the 
domination  of  the  trade  and  the  ability  to  fix  prices  and 
restraining  the  free  flow  of  commerce  upon  a  scale  hereto- 
fore unapproached  in  the  history  of  corporate  organization 
in  this  country.  These  facts  established,  it  follows  that  if 
the  Sherman  act  is  to  be  given  efficacy  there  must  be  a  (Kcrec 
undoing  so  far  as  possible  that  which  has  been  acliie\ed  in 
open,  notorious  and  continued  violation   of  the   pro\'isi()ii--." 

Galena  Signal  Oil  Elects  New  Officers 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Galena  Signal  Oil  Company, 
Franklin,  Pa.,  on  February  24,  a  stockholders'  ad\isor\  com- 
mittee was  created.  J.  S.  Cullinan,  who  was  president,  John 
B.  Dennis  and  Frederick  Strauss,  become  memliers  of  the 
new  committee.  The  directors  re-elected  are:  L.  J.  Drake, 
L.  F.  Jordan,  J.  French  Miller,  E.  V.  Sedgwick,  and  in  addi- 
tion J.  E.  Linahen,  \  ice-president  at  Franklin.  Pa.,  W.  A. 
Trubee,  vice-president  at  New  York  and  H.  S.  Skinner,  man- 
ager of  the  export  department  at  New  York,  have  been 
also  elected  directors.  The. changes  among  the  officers  in- 
clude the  election  of  L.  J.  Drake  as  president,  to  succeed 
Mr.  Cullinan,  W.  A.  Trubee,  who  was  district  manager  at 
New  York,  has  been  elected  vice-president,  and  W.  J.  Walsh, 
district  manager  at  Chicago,  has  been  elected  vice-president, 
all  with  the  same  headquarters  as  formerly.  L.  F.  Jordon 
remains  as  vice-president  at  New  Y'ork  and  J.  E.  Linahen  as 


York  office,  and  on  March  1,  1919,  was  appointed  district 
manager  at  New  York,  which  position  he  held  until  his  re- 
cent election  as  vice-president  and  director  of  the  same 
company. 

American  Locomotive  Company 

The  lack  of  orders  for  locomotives  for  the  railroads  of 
tiiis  country  and  the  difficulties  of  the  foreign  exchange  situ- 
ation are  clearly  reflected  in  a  decrease  of  over  50  per  cent 
in  the  gross  earnings  of  the  American  Locomotive  Company 
for  the  six  months  ended  December  31,  1919,  as  compared 
with  the  first  six  months  of  1919.  Gross  earnings  for  the 
second  half  of  the  year  totaled  $20,630,084,  as  compared  with 
$49,443,498  in  the  first  half.  The  manufacturing  profit  for 
the  second  six  months  totaled  $3,097,896,  as  compared  with 
$8,859,867  in  the  earlier  half  of  the  year,  while  the  available 
profit  of  $2,577,170  for  the  six  months  ended  December  31 
compared  with  a  similar  figure  of  $5,417,099  in  the  first  half 
year.  The  profit  earned  on  the  common  stock  after  payment 
of  the  preferred  dividends  figured  out  at  $1,702,171  or  $6.81 
a  share  in  the  period  ended  December  31,  as  compared  with 
$6,042,099  or  $24.17  a  share  in  the  period  ended  June  30. 

The  reason  for  the  report's  covering  only  a  six  month's 
period  is  explained  as  being  due  to  a  decision  by  the  board 
of  directors  in  May,  1919,  to  make  the  company's  fiscal  year 
conform  with  the  calendar  year,  instead  of  ending  at  June  30 
as  heretofore. 

.Andrew  Fletcher,  president  of  the  company,  in  explaining 
the   operations    of  the   company    for    the    six   month-   period. 
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shows  lii>\v  the  husincss  of  the  comp.my  was  kept  at  a  low 
liyure  for  Irtck  of  domestic  imsincss.  lie  strikes  a  very  op- 
timistic note,  however,  as  to  the  outlook.  .Mtlioiii.'li  the  com- 
ji.iu)-  o|)crate(l  at  only  29.2  per  cent  of  capacity  during  the 
six  moiitlis  period  and  at  only  12.5  per  cent  in  November, 
it  had  received  between  December  .11  and  I'ebruary  28  $12,- 
800. (KIO  of  new  business,  of  which  about  84  per  cent  was  for 
domestic  roads. 

.Mr.   I'lclcher's  remarks  follow   in   p.irt: 

"The  business  of  the  company  for  the  six  months  ended 
December  31,  1919.  as  was  aniicipalcd  by  the  management, 
was  of  low  \olume,  due  to  practically  a  complete  absence  of 
orders  from  our  domestic  railways.  The  orders  taken  were 
largely  from  foreign  railways  and  were  both  on  a  cash  and 
deferred  credit  i>aymcnt  basis.  .\  larger  volume  of  foreign 
orders  on  a  deferred  credit  basis  could  liavc  been  taken,  but 
the  securitise  offered  were  of  a  character  that  in  our  opinion 
represented  unusual  commercial  ri>ks  and  were  therefore 
declined. 

"The  plants  averaged  for  tiic  six  months'  ijeriod  but  20.2 
per  cent  tonnage  production  of  their  rated  capacitj'  and  for 
the  month  of  November,  1919,  but  12.5  per  cent  of  capacity. 

"The  amount  of  in\entories  of  materials  and  supplies  on 
hand  and  work  in  jjrogress  December  31,  1919,  was  .$7,170,- 
805.  as  compared  witli  $10,860,483  on  June  30,  1919. 

"The  excess  of  current  assets  over  current  liabilities  on 
December  31,  1919.  was  $35,686,011.  Of  this  amount  approxi- 
mately $6,000,000  was  invested  in  I'nited  States  and  Canadialh 
Government  Bonds  and  $25,800,000  was  invested  in  United 
States  Treasury  Certificates.  The  company  thereby  received 
an  income  on  its  inactive  working  capital  and  was  in  a  posi- 
tion to  convert  the  securities  promptly  into  cash  if  accept- 
able  business   requiring   extension   of  credit   was   offered. 

'"The  unfilled  or.de.rs  on  December  31,  1919.  amounted  to 
$7,862,157.  of  which  about  27  per  cent  was  domestic  business 
and  73  per  cent  was  foreign  business,  as  compared  with  un- 
filled orders  on  June  30.  1919,  of  $16,034,678,  of  which  about 
50  per  cent  was  domestic  business  and  SO  per  cent  foreign 
business.  Since  December  31,  1919,  approximately  $12,800.- 
000  of  new  busihess  has  been  obtained,  of  which  about  84 
per  cent  is  for  dtimestic  roads  and  16  per  cent  is  for  foreign 
trade. 

"We  have  been  receiving  a  fair  amount  of  business  from 
the  Far  East  and  the  Pan-.\merican  countries  and  belie\  e 
they  will  continue  to  order. 

"A  large  share  of  our  inquiries  are  from  European  coun- 
tries undergoing  reconstruction  because  of  the  war  and 
whose  present  financial  resources  are  such  as  to  necessitate 
deferred  credit  payments.  In  some  cases  the  inquiries  have 
been  based  on  an  exchange  and  barter  basis.  Until  those 
governments  and  their  finances  have  become  more  stabilized 
the  business  accepted  from  them,  absorbing,  as  it  would,  con- 
siderable of  our  working  capital,  should  be  restricted  to  con- 
servative financial  risks,  for  in  all  probability  a  very  large 
proportion  of  our  working  capital  will  be  required  in  the 
near  future  for  our  domestic  business.  A  much  greater  pro- 
portion of  working  capital  to  unit  production  of  locomotives, 
we  have  found,  is  absolutely  necessary  now  in  comparison 
with  the  requirements  existing  before  the  world  war,  because 
of  the  great  increase  in  costs  of  labor  and  materials  and  in 
fact  everything  pertaining  to  the  operation  of  our  plants. 

"Tlie  prospects  for  immediate  domestic  business  are  being 
assured  by  recent  orders  received  and  inquiries  for  prices. 
The  unquestioned  shortage  and  lack  of  efifective  motive  power 
of  some  of  the  railroads  of  the  country  have  been  known  for 
months,  and  while  some  of  the  rumored  requirements  are  no 
doubt  exaggerated,  we  are  optimistic  at  least  for  a  fair  vol- 
ume of  orders  for  new  locomotives  and  for  the  recondition- 
ing of  old  ones  for  the  year  1920. 

"The  return  of  the  railroads  to  corporate  control  and 
operation,  the  adjustment  of  their  financial  affairs  and  the 
competition  for  business,  will  no  doubt  stimulate  the  effi- 
ciency and  progressiveness  of  this  country's  railroad  execu- 
tives and  operators,  and  in  the  refining  of  operating  costs 
we  anticipate  there  will  be  a  greater  demand  for  well  built. 
effective  and  economical  operating  locomotives." 

The  condensed  income  account  of  the  American   Locomo- 
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Obituary 

Houston  Lowe,  president  of  the  Lowe  Brothers  Company. 

Dayton,  Ohio,  died  at  Miami,  F"la.,  on   F'ebruary  13. 

Nathaniel  French,  manager  of  the  French  &  Hecht  Com- 
pany, Davinport.  la.,  and  formerly  a  member  of  board  of 
trustees  of  the  Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  Pacific,  died  recently 
at  Tuscon,  Ariz.,  at  the  age  of  65  years. 

William  White,  formerly  president  of  and,  since  his  retiri 
ment  from  active  business  about  one  year  ago,  chairman  ' 
the  board  of  directors  of  the  National  Boiler  Washing  Coni- 
pany,  Chicago,  died  at  his  home  in  Niles,  Mich.,  February  28 
at  the  age  of  57  years. 

Trade  Publications 

Power  H.\mmers. — ,\  belt-driven  and  a  moior-driven  power 
hammer  are  described  in  a  16-page  liooklet  published  by  Beaudry 
&  Co.,  Inc.,  Boston,  Mass.  Both  types  are  manufactured  in 
various  sizes  and  are  described  in  detail,  with  tables  showing  sizes 
and  dimensions.  All  the  individual  parts  are  illustrated  and 
numbered  for  convenience  when  ordering. 

Vise  for  Pneumatic  Drills. — A  four-page  circular  has  been 
issued  by  the  Independent  Pneumatic  Tool  Company,  Chicago, 
describing  a  new  universal  vise  for  pneumatic  drills,  the  pur- 
pose of  which  is  to  firmly  clamp  and  hold  the  drill  in  accessible 
positions  while  repairs,  assembling  and  testing  are  done.  Illus- 
trations show  the  detail  parts  of  the  vise  and  how  to  use  it. 

The  Pratt  Ballast  Cleaner. — The  Link  Belt  Company,  Chi- 
cago, has  recently  issued  a  four-page  illustrated  folder  contain- 
ing a  description  of  the  Pratt  ballast  cleaner.  The  illustrations 
show  the  ballast  cleaner  in  operation  and  the  text  of  the  bulletin 
describes  the  principle  of  the  machine  and  its  operation,  includ- 
ing some  statistical  data  on  its  capacity. 

Constitution  of  the  United  States. — The  Clark  Equipment 
Company,  Buchanan,  Mich.,  has  published  an  attractive  booklet 
containing  a  reproduction  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  and  all  amendments.  It  is  illustrated  with  pen  portraits 
of  notable  .American  Presidents,  by  W.  M.  Young,  This  is  a 
booklet  which  every  American  w'oidd  be  glad  to  have  and  will 
be  mailed  on  request. 

Furnace  Burners. — Bulletin  Xo.  119  of  the  Hauck  Manufac- 
turing Company.  Brooklyn,  N.  Y..  describes  in  detail  the  many 
different  types  of  oil  burners  manufactured  by  this  company  and 
illustrate.';  practical  applications  of  the  burners  to  various  types 
of  furnaf-es.  \n  addition,  a  number  of  sketches  'are  included 
suggesting  other  ways  of  applying  Hauck  burners  and  through- 
out the  book  are  given  results  of  tests,  prices  and  service  data. 

Portable  Machine  Tools. — The  Pedrick  Tool  &  Machine 
Company,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  has  issued  a  comprehensive,  well- 
illustrated  catalogue  of  96  pages,  describing  the  special  machine 
tools  manufactured  by  the  company  for  use  in  railway  shops, 
shipyards  and  general  machine  shop<:.  .Among  the  tools  of  spe- 
cial interest  to  railroad  men  may  be  mentioned  the  portable 
cylinder  boring  bar,  column  boring  bar.  duplex  horizontal  horinS 
machine,  portable  crank  pin  turning  machine,  locomotive  pedestal 
iaw  facer  and  pipe  bending  machine. 
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Railway  Financial  News 

Ihicaco  &  Eastern  Illinois. — This  company  has  sold  its  cen- 
tral Illinois  coal  properties  to  the  Illinois  &  Indiana  Coal  Cor- 
poration  for  approximately  $2,935,000. 

Jew  York  Centr.\l. — The  New  York  Public  Service  Com- 
mission, Second  District,  has  authorized  an  issue  of  $14,848,- 
100  6  per  cent  equipment  notes  to  reimburse  the  govern- 
ment  for   equipment   purchased. 

JR.\Ni)  Trunk, — .'\t  a  meeting  in  London  on  February  19,  the 
sharehclders  agreed  to  turn  over  the  property,  including  the 
line  in  the  United  States,  to  the  Canadian  government.  The 
terms  of  the  agreement  are  given  in  an  article  elsewhere  in 
this  issue. 

Cew  ^'ork,  Philadelphia  &  Norfolk. — W.  W.  Atterbury  has 
been  elected  a  director  to  succeed  W.  Heyward  Myers,  re- 
tired. 

>JoRFOLK  &  Western. — Childs  Frick  and  E.  H.  Alden  have  been 
elected  directors  to  succeed  William  G.  Macdowell,  retired, 
and  Henry  C.  Frick,  deceased. 

Palatine,  Lake  Zurich  &  Wauconda. — This  railroad  is  not  in 
the  hands  of  receivers  and  should  not  have  been  included  in 
the  list  of  receiverships  published  in  the  Railway  Age  of  Janu- 
ary 2,  1920,  The  company  was  incorporated  in  June,  1918, 
and  on  July  13,  1918,  purchased  the  property  of  the  Waukegan, 
Rockford  &  Elgin  Traction  Company,  at  a  court  sale, 

Pennsylvania, — Andrew  \V.  Mellon,  of  Pittsburgh,  has  been 
elected  a  director  to  succeed  Henry  C.  Frick,  deceased. 

Pittsburgh,  Cincinnati,  Chicago  &  St.  Louis. — W.  W.  Atter- 
bury. George  D.  Dixon  and  Henry  Tatnall  have  been  elected 
directors  to  succeed  Edward  B.  Taylor,  D.  T.  McCabe  and 
Benjamin  M.  Keen,  retired. 

^\'e?t  Jersey  &  Seashore. — M.  C  Kennedy  has  been  elected  a 
director  to  succeed  \\.  Heyward  Myers,  retired. 


Philadelphia's  Business. — It  is  Philadelphia's  business  to  see 
that  her  railroads  arc  protected  and  encouraged  to  fully  develop 
their  facilities  in  this  district.  Our  needs  are  pressing  and  our 
congressmen  should  be  instructed  to  see  that  the  railroads  are 
not  only  given  protection,  but  sufficient  revenue  to  care  for  our 
requirements.  Today,  on  the  Pennsylvania  alone,  3,000  cars  . 
averaging  loads  of  40  tons  move  in  and  out  of  Philadelphia.  The 
products  of  Philadelphia  industry  are  received  through  89  freight 
handling  points  of  the  Pennsylvania,  62  on  the  Philadelphia  & 
Reading  and  eight  on  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio.  Through  the  Penn- 
carried  28,000,000  more.  Philadelphia's  commercial  development 
sylvania's  32  passenger  stations  in  Philadelphia  46,919,000  passen- 
gers travelled  last  year.  The  Reading  and  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio 
is  dependent  on  the  condition  of  its  railroads.  In  Overbrook 
(six  miles  out)  there  is  a  freight  yard  project  that  will  increase 
the  handling  capacity  of  the  Pennsylvania  by  3,500  cars.  In 
South  Philadelphia  a  projected  rearrangement  of  the  freight 
lines  will  give  quicker  access  to  the  piers  and  foreign  trade.  Both 
projects  are  held  up  by  lack  of  funds.  The  tax  on  business  as  a 
result  of  railroad  congestion  and  embargoes  cannot  be  computed. 
New  capital  is  needed  now  and  public  confidence  in  the  future 
earning  power  of  the  railroads  is  necessary  to  attract  this  capital. 
This  bank  has  no  railroad  account,  but  we  have  the  accounts 
of  many  business  houses  that  need  modern  railroad  service. 
Help  the  railroads  to  help  Philadelphia. — From  an  appeal  pub- 
lished in  the  daily  press  by  the  Corn  Exchange  National  Bank 
of  Philadelphia. 


Executive 

M.  C.  Byers,  prior  to  federal  control  assistant  to  president 
of  the  Western  Maryland  and  more  recently  federal  manager, 
ha>  been  elected  president  and   federal  manager. 

H.  W.  Stanley,  general  superintendent  of  the  Tennessee 
Central  under  federal  control,  has  been  appointed  receiver 
for  the  company,  with  headquarters  at  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Thomas  F.  Brennan,  during  the  period  of  government  con- 
trol federal  manager  of  the  Buffalo,  Rochester  &  Pittsburgh, 
has  been  reelected  vice-president  of  the  same  road  with  head- 
quarters at  Rochester,  N.   Y.,  effective   March   1. 

W.  R.  Scott,  prior  to  federal  control  vice-president  and 
general  manager  of  the  Southern  Pacific  and  vice-president  of 
the  Northwestern  Pacific,  with  headquarters  at  San  Francisco, 
Cal..  has  been  elected  president  of  the  Southern  Pacific, 
Louisiana  &  Texas  lines,   succeeding  W,   B.  Scott, 

'W.   J.   Jackson,   prior    to   federal   control   receiver    for   the 

Chicago  &  Eastern  Illinois,  with  headquarters  at  Chicago, 
and  now  federal  manager,  has  been  reappointed  receiver  with 
the  same  headquarters,  effective  on  March  1.  succeeding  T.  D. 
Heed,  now  receiver  and  president,  who  becomes  financial 
assistant  to  the  former. 

Charles  H.  Stein,  whose  appointment  as  assistant  to  the 
pre^ident  of  the  Central  of  New  Jersey,  etifective  at  the 
termination  of  federal  control,  was  announced  in  the  Rait-tvay 

Age  of  February  27 
(page  661),  was  born  in 
1871  at  Baltimore,  Md., 
and  educated  in  the 
Baltimore  City  College. 
He  began  railroad  work 
in  December  7,  1889,  as 
rodman  with  the  West- 
ern Maryland,  and 
from  that  time  until 
1893  was  respectively 
transitman  and  assist- 
ant engineer  on  pre- 
liminary surveys  and 
construction.  From 

1893  until  May,  1903,  he 
was  assistant^  road- 
master  of  the  same 
road  and  from  then' 
until  June,  1905,,  was 
assistant  supervisor  of 
the  Philadelphia  & 
Reading  at  Reading, 
Pa.,  becoming  supervisor  in  June.  1905.  He  entered  the 
service  of  the  Central  of  New  Jersey  about  two  years  later,, 
as  engineer  of  maintenance  of  way,  and  held  that  position 
until  appointed  superintendent  of  that  road  in  February, 
1914.  In  1918  he  became  assistant  general  manager  of  the 
same  road  and  of  the  Philadelphia  &  Reading,  with  head- 
quarters at  Philadelphia,  which  positions  he  held  at  the  time 
of  his  recent  appointment. 

Financial,  Legal  and  Accounting 

Thornwell  Fay,  assistant  to  the  receiver  of  the  Interna- 
tional &  Great  Northern,  has  been  given  the  new  title  of 
executive  officer  for  receiver. 

J.  A.  Edson,  federal  manager  of  the  Kansas  City  Southern, 
with  headquarters  at  Kansas  City.  Mo.,  has  been  elected 
president,    with    the     same     headquarters,     succeeding    L.   F. 
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Loree,  vvlm  luis  rosiKiicil  Mr.  I'Mxoii  was  prfsidi-iit  ptiDr  to 
Kdxoriimt'iii  control. 

Benjamin  T.  Wood,  assistiint  to  the  federal  titanaKcr  of  tlu- 
St.  I.oiiis-Sari  Franci.sco,  with  hcadfuiarters  at  St.  I.ouis,  Mo., 
who  has  heeii  eleetod  I'lfth  \  ice-presjdciit  ,iml  iliief  i>iiriiiasiti« 
officer  of  the  St.  I.onis- 
Sati  Francisco,  was 
born  at  SprinK;(icld, 
Mo.,  on  Decemher  31. 
1878.  He  entered  rail 
way  service  in  1897  as 
a  stenograplicr  in  the 
division  '  superintend- 
ent's ofTico  of  the  Kan- 
sas City.  Ft.  Scott  \- 
Memphis.  In  January. 
1899,  he  was  appointed 
secretary  to  the  gen- 
eral superintendciii  ol 
the  same  road,  and  in 
1902  was  made  secre- 
tary to  the  vice-presi- 
dent and  general  man- 
ager. Jn  1904  he  was 
appointed  secretary  to 
the  third  vice-president  ^    ^    Wood 

of    the    Chicago.    Rock 
Island    &    Pacific    and 

later  became  secretary  to  the  president  of  the  same  road. 
From  January,  1905.  to  December.  1909,  he  was  chief  clerk 
to  the  president  of  the  same  road  and  from  the  latter  date 
until  May.  1911,  he  was  chief  clerk  to  the  president  of  the 
Chicago  &  Eastern  Illinois,  fn  May,  1911,  he  was  appointed 
assistant  to  the  vice-president  of  the  St.  Louis-San  Francisco, 
remaining  in  that  position  until  November,  1913,  when  he 
was  appointed  assistant  to  the  vice-president  in  charge  of 
operation.  In  1916  he  was  appointed  assistant  to  the  presi- 
dent of  the  same  road.  The  following  year  he  was  also 
elected  vice-president  of  the  Birmingham  Belt,  and  in  July, 
1918,  he  was  appointed  assistant  to  the  federal  manager  of 
the  Missouri,  Kansas  &  Texas  and  the  St.  Louis-San  Fran- 
cisco, which  position  he  held  until  the  reorganizing  of  these 
toads  in  the  Southwestern  region,  after  which  he  retained 
jurisdiction  over  the  latter  road. 

George  W.  Hand,  corporate  chief  engineer  of  the  Chicago 
&  North  Western  and  the  Chicago,  St.  Paul,  Minneapolis  & 
(^niaha,  with  ofifice  at  Chicago,  has  been  promoted  to  assist- 
ant to  the  president  of 
the  Chicago  &  North 
Western,  with  the  same 
headquarters,  effective 
March  1.  Mr.  Hand 
was  born  at  Hunter- 
town,  Ind.,  in  1882. 
and  was  educated  at 
Purdue  University,  La- 
fayette, Ind.  He  en- 
tered railway  service  in 
March,  1903,  with  the 
"hicago  &  North  West- 
ern, as  a  tapeman  and 
continued  in  the  em- 
ploy of  that  road  up  to 
the  time  of  his  recent 
appointment.  During 
the  first  four  years  of  his 
railroad  service,  he  was 
Mnployed  as  a  tape- 
man,  rodman  and  in- 
strument man  on  loca- 
tion and  construction  work,  and  on  surveys.  From  1907  to 
1910  he  was  assistant  engineer  on  track  elevation  work,  fol- 
lowing which  he  was  transferred  to  the  chief  engineer's 
office  and  assigned  to  special  duties,  which  included  making 
specific  investigations,  studying  standards  and  conducting 
state  valuation  work.     When  the  federal  valuation  law  was 
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passed  he  was  assigned  exclusively  to  valuaticjn  work  and 
was  subsequently  appointed  valuation  engiiu-cr  and  a  niem- 
IxT  of  the  valuation  committee  of  the  North  Western  and 
of  the  Chicago,  St.  Paul,  Minneapolis  Ik  Omaha,  He  con- 
tinued in  these  capacities  until  November,  1918,  when  he  wan 
a|ipointed  corporate  chief  engineer  of  the  Chicago  &  North 
Western  and  the  Chicago,  St.  Paul,  Minneai)olis  &  Omaha, 
with  lieathiuarters  at  Chicago.  Mr.  Hand  continued  in  these 
liositions  until  his  recent  appointment. 

A.  D.  Chambers,  secretary  and  treasurer  of  tlic  Delaware, 
Lackawanna  &  Western  and  J.  G.  Enderlin,  assistant  secre- 
tray  and  assistant  treasurer  of  the  same  road,  have  retired. 
Mr.  Chambers  has  been  in  the  employ  of  the  company  con- 
tinuously for  51  years  and  Mr.  Scrjfield  continuously  for 
■48  years. 

William  B.  Bancker  and  Benjamin  A.  Van  Tassel,  assistant 
tre.isurers  of  tlic  I'irie  under  the  Railroad  .Administration, 
will  continue  in  the  same  jiositions  under  private  control. 
()ther  assistant  treasurers  of  tlic  I'.rie  liave  been  ajjpointed 
as  follows:  Sylvester  Z.  Earle,  George  H.  Smith  and  Harry 
W.  Trumpler. 

Bryan  Thomas,  prior  to  federal  control  secretary  and 
auditor  of  the  Toledo  Terminal,  with  headtiuarters  at  Toledo, 
and  now  secretary  and  auditor  of  the  saine  road  and  auditor 
and  assistant  secretary  of  the  Detroit  &  Toledo  Short  Line, 
has  been  appointed  auditor  of  the  latter  road  with  head- 
quarters at  Detroit,  Mich. 

Operating 

C.  B.  Sexton  has  been  appointed  assistant  general  manager 
of  the   Eureka   Nevada,  with   headquarters   at   Palisade,  Nev. 

Lysle  H.  White,  whose  appointment  as  general  manager 
of  the  Boyne  City,  Gaylord  &  Alpena,  witli  headquarters  at 
Boyne  City,  Mich.,  was  announced  in  the  Railtcay  Age  of 
February  13,  (page 
516),  was  born  at 
Bovne  City,  Mich.,  on 
January  19,  1887.  He 
received  his  education 
at  the  University  of 
Michigan,  Ann  Arbor, 
Mich.,  and  entered  rail- 
way service  in  1910 
witli  the  Boyne  City. 
Gaylord  &  Alpena  as  a 
car  distributor.  The 
following  year  he  was 
promoted  to  assistant 
superintendent  a  n  d 
after  serving  in  this  ca- 
pacity for  two  years  he 
was  appointed  superin- 
tendent. In  1918  he 
was  appointed  general 
superintendent  of  the 
same  road,  which  posi-  "^ 

tion    he    held    until    his 

recent  promotion.  As  general  manager  he  succeeds  F.  0. 
Harden,  who  was  elected  vice-president,  as  announced  in 
the  Railway  Age  of  February  13.  (page  516). 

J.  T.  Waddell,  trainmaster  of  the  Tennessee  Central  at 
Nashville.  Tenn..  has  been  appointed  superintendent,  with 
the  same  headquarters. 

F.  W.  Brown  has  been  appointed  assistant  to  the  general 
manager  of  the  Atlantic  Coast  Line,  with  headquarters  at 
Wilmington,  X.  C,  effective  March  1. 

M.  Nicholson,  assistant  general  manager  on  the  Chicago, 
Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul,  Lines  East,  with  office  at  Chicago, 
has  been  promoted  to  general  manager  of  the  Lines  West, 
with  headquarters  at  Seattle.  Wash.,  a  newly  created  posi- 
tion.    C.  O.  Bradshaw,  general  superintendent,  with  office  at 
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Milwaukee,  Wis.,  has  been  i)ronioted  to  succeed  M.  Nichol- 
son, and  W.  J.  Thiele,  superintendent  of  the  River  and  the 
Iowa  and  Minnesota  divisions,  with  headquarters  at  Minne- 
apolis, Minn.,  has  been  promoted  to  succeed  Mr.  Bradshaw 
at  Milwaukee.  D.  E.  Rossiter,  superintendent  of  the  La 
Crosse  division,  with  headquarters  at  Portage,  W'is.,  liad  l)een 
transferred  to  the  River  and  the  Iowa  and  Minnesota  di- 
visions, succeeding  Mr.  Thiele.  D.  W.  Kelly,  trainmaster 
at  Green  Bay,  Wis.,  has  been  promoted  to  succeed  Mr.  Ros- 
siter at  Portage. 

J.  L.  Wilkes,  superintendent  of  Washington,  U.  C,  Ter- 
minals during  the  period  of  federal  control,  with  headquar- 
ters   at    Washington,    has    lu-cn    appointed    general    manager 

of  the  Jacksonville  Ter- 
minal, with  head- 
quarters at  Jackson- 
ville, Fla.,  effective 
March  1.  Mr.  Wilkes 
was  born  on  a  farm 
near  Columbia,  Maury 
County,  111.,  on  Oc- 
tober 3,  1880.  He  be- 
gan railroad  work  in 
1896  as  a  telegraph 
operator  on  the  Nash- 
ville division  of  the 
Louisville  &  Nashville, 
later  being  promoted 
to  train  despatcher.  In 
1905  he  entered  the  em- 
ploy of  the  Illinois 
Central  as  a  despatcher 
and  later  as  chief  train 
despatcher  of  the  Louis- 
ville division,  until  1917. 
when  he  temporarily 
left  railroad  service  to  become  general  manager  of  the  IJcll- 
L'nion  Coal  &  Mining  Company,  with  mines  in  Union  County. 
Ky,  Shortly  after  he  resumed  railroad  work  as  assistant 
superintendent  of  the  Atlanta  division  of  the  Nashville. 
Chattanooga  &  St.  Louis,  with  headquarters  in  Atlanta,  Ga. 
He  rilled  that  position  until  August  1,  1918,  when  he  was 
appointed  to  the  staf?  of  the  regional  director  of  the  Alle- 
sfheny  region  as  supervisor,  operating  division  at  Philadelphia. 
On  I~ebruary  1  of  the  following  year  he  was  transferred  to 
Washington,  D.  C.  as  superintendent  of  Washington  Ter- 
minals, which  included  the  freight  facilities  of  the  Baltimore 
&  Ohio  and  the  Pennsylvania  and  the  Union  Station  Ter- 
minal properties  within  the  District  of  Columbia. 

The  headquarters  of  W.  M.  Weidenhamer,  general  superin- 
tendent of  the  Southern  district  of  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee 
&  St.  Paul,  have  been  transferred  from  Chicago  to  Savanna. 
111. 

D.  F.  Kirkland,  general  manager  of  the  Georgia  &  Florida 
under  the  Railroad  .Administration,  has  been  aiipointed 
general  rnanager  for  the  receivers,  with  headquarters  at 
Augusta,  Ga.,  effecti\e  March  1. 

Mott  Sawyer,  assistant  general  superintendent  on  the  Clii- 
cago.  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul,  with  headquarters  at  Seattle, 
Wash.,  has  been  transferred  to  the  Northern  district,  with 
headquarters  at  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

W.  D.  Trump,  terminal  manager  at  Detroit,  Mich.,  for  the 
Eastern  region  of  the  United  States  Railroad  x\dministration, 
has  been  appointed  general  manager  of  the  Detroit  Terminal, 
the  position  he  held  prior  to  government  control. 

Elliott  E.  Nash,  assistant  to  the  federal  manager  of  the 
Chicago  &  North  Western,  with  headquarters  at  Chicago, 
has  l)een  appointed  general  manager  of  the  Minneapolis  & 
St.  Louis,  with  headquarters  at  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  effective 
March  1.  Mr.  Nash  was  born  at  Hudson,  Wis.,  on  March 
28,  1870.  He  entered  railway  service  in  June,  1886,  with  the 
Chicago,  St.  Paul.  Minneapolis  &  Omaha, _  and  served  in 
various  capacities  with  this  road  until  1888,  when  he  became 


a  clerk  in  the  Hudson  (.Wis.),  station  of  the  same  road.  Sub- 
sequently he  served  consecutively  as  a  clerk  in  the  auditor's 
office  at  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  from  1889  to  1891;  as  traveling 
auditor,  with  the  same  headquarters,  during  1891;  as  agent 
at  Ashland.  Wis.,  from  1892  to  1898;  as  agent  at  St.  Paul, 
during  1898;  as  agent  at  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  from  1899  to 
1905.  and  as  assistant  superintendent  at  Itasca,  Wis.,  and  Eau 
Claire,  from  1905  to  1910.  In  the  latter  years  he  was  as- 
signed to  special  work  in  the  president's  office  of  the  Chi- 
cago &  North  W^estern  at  Chicago.  In  1911  he  was  appointed 
superintendent  of  the  Minnesota  division  of  the  North  West- 
ern, with  headquarters  at  Winona,  Minn.,  serving  in  this 
capacity  until  April.  1912,  when  he  was  transferred  to  the 
Madison  division,  with  headquarters  at  Baraboo,  Wis.  In 
November,  1913,  he  was  promoted  to  assistant  general  super- 
intendent of  the  lines  east  of  the  Missouri  river,  excepting 
the  Iowa,  Minnesota  and  Dakota  divisions,  with  headquarters 
at  Chicago.  Mr.  Nash  continued  in  this  capacity  until  Oc- 
tober, 1917.  when  he  was  transferred  to  Boone,  la.  Soon 
after  the  organization  of  the  United  States  Railroad  Ad- 
ministration he  was  appointed  assistant  to  the  federal  man- 
ager of  the  Chicago  &  North  Western,  which  position  he  held 
until  his  recent  appointment. 

C.  S.  Krick,  assistant  general  manager  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad,  who  has  been  promoted  to  general  manager  of  the 
Eastern  region,  with  headtiuarters  at  Philadelphia,  as  an- 
nounced in  the  Railway 
Age  of  February  20 
(page  598),  was  born 
at  Reading,  Pa.,  on 
March  16,  1866,  and 
.graduated  from  Lafay- 
ette College  in  1887. 
Shortly  after  graduat- 
ing he  entered  railway 
service  as  a  rodman  on 
the  Pennsylvania,  since 
which  he  has  been 
consecutively  rodman, 
assistant  supervisor 
and  supervisor,  until 
January  1,  1903,  when 
he  was  promoted  to 
assistant  engineer.  In 
1906  he  was  promoted 
to  principal  assistant 
engineer  and  in  1907  to 
C.  S.  Krick  division  superintendent, 

remaining  in  that  ca- 
pacity until  May,  1916.  when  he  was  promoted  to  general 
superintendent  of  the  New  Jersey  division.  In  1918  he  was 
promoted  to  assistant  general  manager,  which  position  he 
liehl   until  hi-   recent  appointment. 

Traffic 

R.  Van  Ummersen,  general  freight  agent  of  the  Boston  & 
.Mliany,  has  been  proiuoted  to  freight  traffic  manager,  with 
headquarters  at   Boston,   Mass.,  efifective  March   1. 

J.  G.  Simmons,  prior  to  federal  control  general  traffic 
manager  of  the  Cincinnati.  Indianapolis  &  Western,  has  been 
reappointed  to  that  position,  efifective  March  1. 

Lester  R.  Knapp  has  been  appointed  division  freight  agent 
of  the  New  York  division  of  the  Erie,  effective  March  1; 
Frank  D.  Hartnett  has  been  appointed  division  freight  agent 
of  the  side  lines,  and  Frank  A.  Waldron,  division  passenger 
agent. 

S.  M.  Adsit,  general  freight  and  passenger  agent  of  the 
\'irginian.  has  been  promoted  to  traffic  manager,  and  W.  S. 
Saunders,  assistant  general  freight  agent,  to  general  freight 
agent.  L.  W.  Woody  has  been  appointed  assistant  general 
passenger  agent.  The  headquarters  of  all  are  at  Norfolk,  Va. 
H.  C.  Mitchell  has  been  appointed  general  agent  of  the  Vir- 
ginian, with   headquarters   at   Pittsburgh,   Pa.;    R.   A.   Yelton 
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has  IxiM)  a|>iHiiiilc(|  >.:c'iHTaI  acciit,  with  1u:i(Ii|ii,iiIlts  at  t'in- 
ciiiiiali,   Oliio. 

Peter  H.  Woodward,  M-iritaiy  \n  ilu'  iVilcial  nianuK'cr  of 
tlic  Long  Islaiul,  who  lias  been  appointed  (s'cneral  passenger 
agent  with  lieaiKiuartcrs  at  New  York  succeeding  IL  M. 
Smith,  deceased,  was 
born  at  .Mlegan,  Mich., 
on  Xoveniber  28.  187.3. 
and  edncateil  in  tlic 
public  sciiools  of  .Miiia. 
Midi.  He  began  rail- 
road work  in  1890  as 
stenograplier  and  clerk 
in  the  car  record  otTice 
of  the  I'lint  &  I'ere 
Maniuette,  now  the 
Pere  Marquette.  The 
following  year  he  was 
transferred  to  tiie  olfice 
of  the  general  suj^erin- 
tendcnt  of  the  same 
road,  acting  in  various 
clerical  capacities  until 
March  20,  1897.  About 
that  time,  siiortlv  after 
\V.  11.  Haldwin,  Jr., 
and  W.  F.  Potter  left 
the  Pere  Marquette  to 

go  to  the  Long  Island,  the  former  as  president  and  the  latter 
as  general  superintendent,  Mr.  Woodward  came  east  to  be- 
come clerk  to  the  general  superintendent.  Later  he  was  pro- 
moted to  chief  clerk  and  served  in  that  capacity  until  May 
1.  1903.  when  he  was  appointed  superintendent  of  express. 
-About  two  years  later,  when  Mr.  Potter  became  president 
of  tlie  Long  Island,  Mr.  Woodward  was  promoted  to  secre- 
tary to  the  president,  retaining  the  same  position  when  Ralph 
Peters  succeeded  Mr.  Potter  as  president.  During  federal 
control  Mr.  Woodward  held  the  title  of  secretary  to  the 
federal  manager. 

Engineering,  Maintenance  of  Way  and  Signaling 

William  J.  Foster,  who  has  been  appointed  regional  engi- 
neer of  the  Hornell  region  of  the  Erie  Railroad,  with  head- 
quarters at  Hornell.  X.  Y.,  as  announced  in  the  Railzcay  Age 
of  February  27  (page 
661),  was  born  in  July, 
1876,  at  Honesdale.  Pa., 
and  is  a  graduate  of  the 
Middletown  (N.  Y.) 
Academy.  Mr.  Foster 
entered  the  service  of 
the  Erie  Railroad  in 
July.  1893.  and  with  the 
exception  of  one  year 
has  served  on  that  road 
continuously.  From 
1893  to  1898  he  served 
as  chainman.  rodman, 
transitman,  track  sii- 
pervisor's  and  master 
carpenter's  clerk  on  the 
Buffalo  division,  being 
appointed  engineer  in 
charge  in  the  construc- 
tion department  under 
C.  W.  Buckholz,  chief 
engineer,    in    1898.      In 

1904,  he  became  assistant  division  engineer  of  the  Susque- 
hanna division  and  the  following  year  he  left  the  Erie  Rail- 
road to  becorne  superintendent  of  the  John  H.  Parker  Com- 
pany, general  building  contractors  in  New  York  City.  In 
1906.  he  returned  to  the  Erie  as  assistant  to  engineer  of  grade 
crossings  upon  the  establishment  of  that  office.  From  1908 
to  1912  he  was  resident  engineer  in  charge  of  construction 
in  the  grade  crossing  department  and  tor  the  following  four 
vears   was   district   engineer  in   charge   of   second   track   and 
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grade  reduction  work  on  the  t'liicago  it  Erie  division.  In 
1916  he  was  appointed  engineer  of  grade  crossings,  with 
headquarters  at  New  York,  and  two  years  later  was  ap- 
pointed assistant  superintendent  of  construction,  also  at 
Xew  York,  from  which  position  he  was  promoted  to  regional 
engineer,   as   noted  above. 

W.  C.  Cashing,  chief  engineer  maintenance  of  way  of  the 
I'ennsyhania  Lines  West,  who  has  been  appointed  engineer 
of  standards  and  valuation  uf  the  system,  with  headquarters 
at  Philadclpliia,  Pa., 
as  announced  in  the 
A'fli/tra.v  .l^r  of  Feb- 
ruary 20  (page  598), 
was  born  at  St.  Jolin, 
Xew  Brunswick,  on 
March  18.  1863.  After 
graduating  from  the 
I'niversity  of  Xew 
Brunswick  and  the 
Massaclnisetts  Institute 
of  Technology,  he  en- 
tered railway  service  in 
1887  with  the  Pennsyl- 
vania as  a  rodman  in 
the  engineering  corps. 
On  January  27,  1889.  he 
was  promoted  to  engi- 
neer maintenance  of 
way  of  the  Cincinnati 
&  Muskingum  Valley, 
where  he  remained  a 
year    before    becoming 

division  engineer  of  the  Indianapolis  di\ision  in  1890.  On 
June  1.  1894,  he  was  transferred  to  the  Pittsburgh  division  as 
division  engineer,  being  promoted  to  superintendent  of  this 
division  in  1901.  He  was  later  transferred  to  the  Eastern 
division  in  1902,  and  on  January  1.  1903.  was  made  chief 
engineer  maintenance  of  way  of  the  Southwest  system,  re- 
maining in  this  position  until  he  was  appointed  chief  engineer 
maintenance  of  way  of  the  Lines  West  in  July,  1918. 

James  M.  Coble  has  been  appointed  shop,  superintendent 
of  the  Euttalo,  Rochester  &  Pittsburgli  at  Rikerf,  Pa.,  suc- 
ceeding W.  W.  Scott,  resigned. 

J.   C.   Patterson,  principal  assistant   engineer   of   the    Erie, 
who    has    been    promoted    to    regional    engineer.    New    York 
region,  with  headquarters  at  Jersey  City,  X.  J.,  as  announced 
in    the   Railit'ay  Age   of 
February  27  (page  660), 
was     born     at     Carmi- 
chaels.  Pa.,  in  1882  and 
graduated    from    Penn- 
sylvania   State    College 
in     1905.       He    entered 
railway      service      with 
the   Pennsylvania   Rail- 
road in  the  same  year, 
where    he    served    until 
August.   1906,  when  he 
entered   the   employ   of 
the  Xew  York  Central. 
He  remained  with  that 
road   until   April,    1907, 
when  he  went  witli  the 
Cleveland.      Cincinnati, 
Chicago    &    St.    Louis. 
From  October,  1907,  to 
April.  1909,  he  w-as  em- 
ployed     by      John      C. 
O'Bryan,  consulting  en- 
gineer, returning  to  railway  service  with  the  Northern  Pacific 
on   the   latter  date,  where   he  remained  until   October,   1909, 
when  he  entered  the  employ  of  the  Chicago  Great  Western. 
In  July.  1913.  he  became  chief  draftsman  on  the  Erie  and  in 
May,    1916,    was    promoted    to    assistant    valuation    engineer. 
He   was  made   office   engineer  in   February,   1917,   remaining 
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n  that  position  until  Jul}-,  1918,  when  he  was  promoted  to 
)rincipal  assistant  engineer,  which  position  he  held  until  re- 
reiving   his   recent   appointment. 

Walter  J.  Towne,  during  the  period  of  federal  control 
issistant  general  manager  of  the  Chicago  &  North  Western, 
vith  headquarters  at  Chicago,  has  been  appointed  engineer 
naintenance  of  way,  with  the  same  headquarters,  etifective 
^arch  1.  Mr.  Towne  was  born  at  Leavenworth,  Kan.,  on  No- 
'enibcr  28,  1867,  and  entered  railway  service  in  1886  as  a  rod- 
nan  in  an  engineering  party  on  the  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa 
'e.  He  was  subsequently  instrument  man  and  assistant  engi- 
leer  on  the  same  road.  He  left  railway  service  in  1891  to 
ittend  Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Institute,  Troy,  N.  Y.,  from  which 
le  was  graduated  in  1896.  He  then  became  assistant  cngi- 
leer  on  the  New  York  State  Canals,  which  position  he  held 
intil  February  14,  1899,  when  he  returned  to  railway  service 
IS  an  assistant  engineer  of  construction  on  the  Chicago  & 
'Jorth  Western,  with  headquarters  at  Boone,  Iowa.  He  served 
n  this  capacity  until  1900  when  he  was  promoted  to  assist- 
mt  engineer  at  Kaukauna,  Wis.,  and  in  1901  he  was  trans- 
erred  to  Escanaba,  Mich.  In  1902  he  was  promoted  to 
livision  engineer,  with  headquarters  at  Baraboo,  Wis.,  and 
;erved  in  the  same  capacity  from  July  to  October.  1904,  at 
Escanaba,  and  from  October,  1904  to  1906,  at  Chicago.  From 
Vlarch,  1906,  to  July  of  the  same  year,  he  served  as  engineer 
Df  permanent  improvements.  On  the  latter  date  he  wqs 
ippointed  engineer  maintenance  of  way,  in*  which  position 
le  continued  until  April,  1912,  when  he  was  appointed  gen- 
;ral  superintendent,  with  headquarters  at  Chicago.  On  May 
13,  1914,  he  was  promoted  to  assistant  general  manager  with 
;he  same  headquarters,  and  remained  in  that  position  until 
lis  recent  appointment  as  engineer  maintenance  of  way. 

E.  A.  Hadley,  who  during  government  control,  was  engi- 
leering  assistant  to  the  director  of  the  Southwestern  region 
)f  the  United  States  Railroad  .Administration,  with  office  at 
5t.  Louis,  Mo.,  has  been  appointed  chief  engineer  of  the 
Missouri  Pacific,  with  the  same  headquarters,  the  position  he 
leld  prior  to  government  control.  H.  R.  Carpenter,  who  dur- 
ng  Mr.  Hadley's  service  with  the  government  has  been  chief 
;ngineer,  has  resumed  the  position  he  held  prior  to  govern- 
nent  control  as  assistant  chief  engineer  in  charge  of  con- 
itruction.  R.  C.  White,  who  during  government  control  has 
jeen  assistant  chief  engineer,  has  been  appointed  assistant 
:hief  engineer  in  charge  of  maintenance. 

General 

ANN   ARBOR 

The  following  officers  have  been  appointed  on  the  Ann  Arbor, 
n  addition  to  the  appointinents  noted  in  the  Raihvay  Age  of 
;ebriiary  27,  page  658 : 

Z.  H.  Cox \ssistant  treasurer  Toledo,  Ohio 

K.  L.   Smith General   solicitor    

fl.   S.  Bradley.  ..  .Traffic   manager    

Z.  Z.  Hughes Purchasing   agent 

r.  H.   Hervey .  . . .  .Supt.  car  service " 

L.  L.  Shepard ....  Freight  claim  agent 

Z.  S.  Reif snider. ..  Chief  of  police "  " 

^.  Syverson Superintendent    Owosso,  Mich. 

L  J.  Allen .Chief  engineer " 

r.  E.  Osmer Supt.  mot.  power  &  car  dept. 

M.  B.  Nesmith.  ..  .General   claim   agent " 

R.  H.  Reynolds. .  .Marine    superintendent Frankfort,  Mich. 

ATCHISON.  TOPEKA  &    SANTA  FE 

The  following  officers  have  been  appointed  on  the  .\tchi- 
5on,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe,  effective  on  March  1 : 

Executive  .\nd  Fix.^xcial  DEP-^RT^tENTs  

^\".    B.    Storey. . . .  President Chicago. 

Edw.    Chambers.  ..Vice-pres.  charge  traffic... 

\.  G.  Wells Vice-pres.  charge  operation.        " 

W.    E.    Hodges. .  .Vice-president    Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

E.   J.   Engel Vice-president    Chicago. 

E.    L.    Copeland.  .Secretary  and  treasurer. ..  .Topeka.   Kan. 

L.    C    Deming .A^ssistant  secretary  New    York 

Z.  W.   Cooper. ..  .Treasurer " 

G.  HolterhofT,  Jr.Asst.  treas.  and  asst.  sec Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


D.   L.   Gallup.. 
W.    E.    Bailey, 


M.  J.   Collins. 


Legal  Department 

S.   T.   Bledsoe. ..  .General  counsel Chicago. 

Gardiner    Lathrop.General  solicitor 

-\ccouNTiNG   Department 

Controller  New    York 

General  auditor Chicago. 

Purchasing   Department 
General  purchasing  agent.  .Chicago. 
Engineering  Department 

C.  F.  W.  Felt Chief  engineer   Chicago. 

Simultaneously  it  was  announced  that  other  officers  who 
have  been  in  the  service  of  the  United  States  Railroad  Ad- 
ministration will  resume  their  former  positions. 

BALTIMORE  &  OHIO 

The  organization  of  the  Baltimore  &  C'hio,  effective  on 
its  return  to  private  control  is  as  follows: 

Executive  Depart,ment 

Daniel    Willard. ..  President    Bahimore 

Geo.  M.  Shriver.  .Vice-pres..     acct.,     treasury, 

claim  and   relief   depts...         " 

F.   C.  Batchelder.. Vice-pres.,  exec,   rep Chicago 

C.  W.  Galloway. .  .V.-pres.,  op'ration  &  maint. Baltimore 

.Archibald   Fries. .  .Vice-president,    traffic " 

J.   S.   Murray .Assistant   to  president 

Geo.  H.  Campbell.         "  "  

Financial.   Legal   and   Accounting   Departments 

2.   VV.  Woolford . .  Secretary     Baltimore 

jeo.  F.  May Assistant    secretary 

^.  L.  Bond.  Jr... General    counsel " 

i.  R.  Preston. ..  .General    solicitor 

Morison  R.  Waite.      "  "         Cincinnati,  O. 

C.  W.  Egan General   claim   agent Baltimore 

F.  J.  Griffith Tax    agent " 

J.  J.  Ekin Controller    " 

W.  D.  Owens Assistant    controller 

F.  -A.  Deverell "  "  

J.  P.  O'Malley....         "  ■'  ■] 

C.  C.  Glessner. ..  .Freight  claim  agent 

E.  M.  Devereu-x..  .Treasurer    " 

R.  B.  Luckey Asst.  treas.  &  transfer  agt..New  York 

T.   H.   Schultz. ..  .Assistant  treasurer Baltimore 

J.  Q.  McComas...         "  "       

W.  J.  Dudley Supt.,  relief  department.... 

W.   M.  Kennedy .  ..Asst.   supt.,   relief  dept 

C.   H.   Moran Real  estate  agent 

Engineering  Department 

-A.  O.  Cunn'gham.  Chief    engineer Si.  Louis.  INIo. 

R.  H.  Howard. ..  .Chief  engr.,  main,  of  way..         "  " 

E.  F.  Needham.  .  .Supt.  of  motive  power Decatur.  111. 

T.  J.   Frier Purchasing  agent Si.  Louis,  Mo. 

Purchasing  .\nd  Stores  Department 
W.  S.  Galloway. .  .Purchasing  agent Baltimore 

E.  A,  Foos Fuel    agent 

H.  P.  McQuilkin.  .General  storekeeper 

Engineering  Depart.me.nt 

L.  G.   Curtis Chief  engineer,  adjust,  div. 

Jenks   B.   Jenkins. Valuation   engineer 

H.  A.  Lane Chief  engr.  of  construction. 

Earl   Stimson Chief  engr.  of  maintenance. 

F.  P.   Patenall.  ..  .Signal  engineer 

Mechanical  Department 
Geo.   H.  Emerson. Chief  of  mot.  pow.  &  equip. 

J.  T.  Carroll General  supt..  mot.  power.. 

J.   J.   Tatum Supt.,  car  departinent 

J.   R.  r)nderdonk. .Engineer  of  tests 

Operating  Department 
W.  G.   Curran Gen'l  supt.,  transportation. .  Baltimore 

G.  F.  Malone Supt.  of  car  service 

C.  A.  Plumly Superintendent,  telegraph... 

J.    H.    Clark Supt..  floating  equipment.  . .  New  York 

S.    Ennes Gen'l  manager,  east'n  lines.  .Baltimore 

R.  N.  Begien Gen'l  manager,  west'n  lines.  Cincinnati.  O. 

H.    B.   Voorhecs.  .Gen.  nigr.,  N.  \.  term,  lines. New  A'ork 

E.  W.  Scheer Gen'l  supt.,  Maryland  dist..  .  Baltimore 

J.  F.   Keegan Gen'l  supt.,  Penna.  dist Pittslnirgh 

T.  M.  Scott Gen'l  supt.,  W.  Va.  dist. . . .  Wheelin"   W.  Va. 

E.  A.  Peck Gen'l  supt.,  N'thwest  dist.. . Cleveland,  O. 

F.  B.  Mitchell Gen'l  supt..  S'thwest  dist ...  Cincinnati,    0. 
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(miller  Slumiatc. 
( ).  A.  I'onstans.. 

H.  R.  Lewis 

Stuart    .\.    .Mien. 

C.  S.  Winlit 

W.  ().  Hiirlzell.. 
H.  M.  Matiluws. 
H.  .\.  Cochran.. 
T.   J.    Walters... 

K.   J .   Couse 

K.  A.  Kbe 

W.  F.  Richardson 
O.  S.  Lewis. 

H.  H.  Marsh 

P.   D.   Freer 

Geo.  M.  Kridler  . 
Exlward  I  Ian. . .  . 
W.  B.  Calloway.. 
O.   P.   McCarty... 

W.  E.  Lowes 

G.  W.  Squinsi'is.  . 
W.   G.   Brown . . . . 

B.  N.  Austin 

E.  V.  Baugh 

T.  C.  McCahan.  Jr 


'Ik  m  I  u-  I  )ki'\kimi:m 
KreiKlit  irat.  ntgr.,  cast,  rcg, 
Fri.  trat.  tngr..  n'thwest  rcg, 
Fri.  iral.  niKf.,  s'lhwest  rcg. 
.\s!.t.  I'reight  tralVic  innr.  .  . . 
GenI  freight  representative. 
Mgr..  commercial  dev'l'pm't. 

Coal   traffic   manager 

.■\ssl.  coal  tralVic  manager.. 

Gen'l  coal  freinlii  agent 

Foreign   freight   agent 

(ieneral  live  stock  agent.... 
.( leneral    freight  agent 


.Baltimore 
Chicago 
Cincinnati,  O. 
New  ^'ork 


Passenger  traffic  manager.  . 
.■\sst.  to  pass.  traf.  manager. 
General  passenger  agent... 


Baltimore 

Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Wheeling,  W.  Va. 

Cincinnati,  O. 

Chicago 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Baltimore 


.Cincinnati,  O. 

"  "     Chicago 

\\  extern  pass,  rcpr'sentative.       " 
Superintendent,  dining  cars.  Baltimore 
,Mgr,,  mail  and  ex])r.  traffic.         " 


BANGOR  &  AROOSTOOK 

The  lollowini;  i>  the  organii^ation  of  the  Bangor  &  Aroos- 
took, effective  upon  its  return  to  private  control: 

J.  H.  Hammond.  .Chairman  e.xecutive  committee. 
Percy  R.  Todd. ..  ['resident. 
Frank  C.  Wright.  X'i'c-president. 

Wingate  F.  Cram.Treas  and  clerk,  also  in  charge  of  real  estate, 
iiisi'.rance  and  ta.xes. 

F.  A.  W.  Field \ssistant  treasurer. 

M.  S.  C.  Baker.  .  ..\ssistant  clerk. 

H.  P.  Burns \ct'ng  general  auditor. 

C.  D.  Baldwin. ...  Purchasing  ageiit. 
R.  H.  MacCrcady.. Assistant  to  president. 
W.   K.   Hallett.  .  .  . wenera!  manager. 
Henry  J.  Hart. . . .( ienerai   counsel. 

M.    Burpee    Chief  engineer. 

P.  C.  Newbegin. ..  Maintenance  engineer. 

H.  Shoemaker. ..  .Mechanical  superintendent. 

J.  P.  Darling -Superintendent  Northern  Division. 

J.  B.  McMann.  ..  .Superintendent  Southern  Division. 

F.  H.  Daggett. ..  .Suiierintendent  car  service. 

G.  E.  Wicks (ieiieral  freight  agent. 

G  M.   Houghton.  .Geiieral  passenger  agent. 
E.  W.  Peterson. .  .Ge!!eral  storekeeper. 
E.  F.  Curtis Freight  claim  agent. 

The  executive  offices  of  the  Bangor  &  Aroostook  are  at  Bangor, 
-Me. 

BOSTON    &    ALBANY 

The  staff  organization  of  the  New  York  Central  Lines  was 
given  in  last  week's  issue,  page  659.  The  following  is  the  or- 
ganization of  the  Boston  &  Albany,  as  announced  by  H.  M. 
Biscoe,  vice-president  in  charge  of  that  property : 

G.  H.  Fernald,  Jr. .Counsel    Boston 

E.  L.  Rossiter. ..  .Treasurer    New  York 

Adam  Haug  Auditor    Boston 

J.  L.   Truden General    superintendent    ...  " 

F.  B.  Freeman. . . .  Chief  engineer   " 

R.  D.  Smith Supt.  mot.  pwr.  &  roll.  st...  " 

W.  E.   .^dams. ...  Special  asst.  to  vice-pres...  " 

R.  Vsn  Ummersen. Freight   traffic   mgr " 

W.  A.  Barrows. ..  (icneral  passenger  agent...  " 

F.  A.  Ryer Purchasing  agent   

F.    S.    .\ustin General  storekeeper   

CAROLINA,  CLINCHFIELD  &  OHIO 

The  following  is  the  organization  of  Carolina.  Clinchheld 
&  Ohio  on  its  return  to  private  control: 

John  B.  Dennis. ..  Chairman  of  the  board. ...  Xew  York 

Mark  W.  Potter . .  President   

J.  J.   Campion. ..  .Vice-president,    traffic Johns'n  City,  Tenn. 

I.    McQuilkin \'ice-pres..  finances  &  accts.  "  " 

Edward  C.  Bailly. Secretary    New  York 

John  W.  Sanders. Treasurer    Johns'n  City.  Tenn. 

H.   G.   Morrison.  .General  solicitor...... "  " 

L.  H.  Phetteplace. General    manager Erwin.  Tenn. 


().    K.   Morgan.  ..  .thief    engineer Johns'n  C  ilj,  Tenn. 

W.   A.   Starritt I'ureliasing    agent 

D.   C.   Boy Industrial    representative...  "  " 

CENTRAL  OF  GEORGIA 

The  follow  ini;  i,  a  |)oriion  of  (he  organization  of  the  Central 
of  Georgia,  effective   with   its   return   to  i)rivate  control  : 

Wm.  A.  Winburn.  President    Savannah,  Ga 

-Mex.  R.  Lawton. .  Vice-president    " 

L.   A.    Downs Vice-pres.   &  genl.   mgr....         " 

T.  Cunningham  Jr.General   counsel    " 

II.  Wiley  Johnson. .Asst.  genl.  counsel " 

John   I).   Little.... Atlanta.  (Ja. 

.•\.   R.  Lawton,  Jr.  Solicitor    Savannah,  i  i;i 

W.  B.  McKinstry. Controller    " 

W.    C.    Askew. ..  .Treasurer    " 

H.  V.  Jenkins .\sst.   treasurer    " 

Charles  T.  .Airey,  vice-president  and  general  manager  oi 
the  Central  of  Georgia,  announces  the  following  as  the  new 
organization  of  the  traffic  department  of  that  road: 

iV.    B.    Wright .\sst.  freight  traffic  mgr Savannah,  Ga. 

F.   D.    McConnell.C ienerai   freight  agent "  " 

W.    McN.    Knapp..\sst.  general  freight  agent.         " 

T.    L.    CoUings. . .  Asst.  general  freight  agent. Macon,  (ia. 

F.   E.   Ellis Division  freight  agent Atlanta,  Ga. 

W.    C.    Kilgore. ..  !)iv.  freight  and  pass.  agent.Augusta,   Ga. 

W    E.    Stewart. ..  Div.  freight  and  pass.  agent.C'ttanooga,    Tenn. 

R.    C.    Brookes. .  .Division  freight  agent Savannah,  Ga. 

J.    M.    Mallory. ..  Industrial   agent    "  " 

J.    1'".    Jackson. .".  ..\,t;ricultural  agent    "  " 

Traffic  Rcfrcsciitatives 

J.   S.   Harris I  ommercial   agent .Albany,   Ga. 

II   R,  Blood  worth.  Commercial   agent Athens,   Ga. 

A.  S.  Thompson.  .Commercial  agent Atlanta,    CJa. 

F.  F.  Powers Commercial   agent Augusta,  Ga. 

Commercial   agent Baltimore,   Md. 

E.  F.   Stovall (Jeneral   agent    Birmingham,    Ala. 

E.  B.  Lewis Commercial    agent " 

B.  H.   DaCosta. .  .  \e\v  England  agent Boston,    Mass. 

D.W.Vaughan,  Jr.  ('ommercial  agent Chicago. 

J.  W.  Jones Commercial  agent Cincinnati,    Ohio. 

T.  P.  Wade Commercial  agent Columbus.    Ga. 

F.  L.    Corwin Florida    freight   agent Jacksonville,    Fla. 

J.  R.  Randolph. ..  Commercial  agent "  " 

H.   A.   Fletcher.  ..Commercial  agent Kansas  City,  Mo. 

F.    M.   Tuttle Commercial  agent Macon,  Ga. 

S.  L.  Peeples Commercial   agent Memphis,    Tenn. 

M.  C.  Stokes Cjeneral  agent Montgomery,    Ala. 

Redin   Bryan,  Jr.  .Contracting   freight   agent..  "  " 

C.  H.    Stringe. ..  .Commercial  agent Nashville,  Tenn. 

Henry  R.  McLean.Eastern  traffic  agent New  York,  N.  Y. 

F.  D.  Robinson.  ..Commercial  agent Okla.   City,  Okla. 

-Man   Browning.  ..Commercial    agent Philadelphia,  Pa. 

W.  J.  Siegel Commercial    agent St.   Louis,   Mo. 

W.  .A..  Winburn,  Jr.Commercial    agent Savannah,    Ga. 

B.  L.   .Abberger... Commercial    agent Tampa,  Fla. 

CHARLESTON   &  WESTERN   CAROLINA 

The  organization  of  the  Charleston  &  Western  Carolina,  ef- 
fective on  its  return  to  private  control,  is  announced  as  follows: 

H.  Walters Chairman  of  the  board.... New  York 

Geo.  B.  Elliott ....  Chairman,  executive  com. .  .Wilmington,  N.  C. 

F.  B.  Grier President  Greenwood,  S.  C. 

J.   R.   Kenly First    vice-president Wilmington,  X.  C. 

A.  W.  Anderson.  .2nd  vice-pres.  &  gen'l  mgr.  .Augusta,  Ga. 

John  T.  Reid Treasurer    Wilmington,  N.  C. 

W.   C.   Yarbor'gh. Assistant  treasurer "  " 

R.  D.   Cronly Secretary  "  " 

R.  A.  Brand Freight  traffic  manager "  " 

W.  J.   Craig Passenger  traffic  manager..  "  " 

H.   C.   Prince General  auditor " 

F.   M.   Doar (ienerai  superintendent Augusta,  Ga. 

W.  F.   Kuhlke Supt.,  motive  power "  " 

-\.   H.  Porter.  ....  Engineer  of  roadway "  " 

W.  L.   Humphrey.  Supt.,  car   service "  " 

CHESAPEAKE   &   OHIO 

A  portion  of  the  organization  of  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  was 
given   in   last   week's   issue,   page   658.     Other   appointments  are 
as  follows : 
E.   P.  Goodwin. .. -Asst.  to  general  manager.  .Richmond,  Va. 

E.  W.  Grice ^Igr.,  pur.,  stores  &  safety. .  " 

W.   L.   Booth Supt.    transportation    " 
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{Chesapeake   &■   Ohio,  Continued) 

A.  T.  Lovvmaster.  Asst.   supt.  transportation.  .Richmond,    Va. 
J.R.Gould ..Supt.    motive   power " 

C.    H.   Terrell. ..  .Asst.   supt.   motive  power..  " 

F.I.Cabell Chief   engineer    " 

L.  B.  Allen Supt.  maintenance  of  way.  .Huntington,  VV.Va. 

C.  W.  Bradley Supt.   telegraph    Richmond,  Va. 

T.  R.  Gary Genl.  Supt.,  East.  Genl.  div.Clifton  Forge,  Va. 

IE    L.  Bock Genl.  Supt.,  West.  Genl.  div.Huntington,  W.Va.- 

G.  J.  Derbyshire.. Genl.  Supt,  C.  &  O.  Ry.  Co.Peru,  Ind 

B.  T.  Jellison Genl.  purchasing  agent Richmond,  Va. 

R.   M.    Nelson Purchasing  agent    " 

M.   S.   McDonald.  Superintendent,    stores Huntington,  W.Va. 

R.  L.   Morris General  storekeeper " 

W.  T.  Oppenhimer.Chief  surgeon    Richmond,  Va. 

J.W.King Chief  special   agent " 

J.   R.   Evans Chief  fuel   supervisor " 

C.  E.    Bolton Statistician    

CHICAGO,    INDIANAPOLIS    &    LOUISVILLE 

The  following  officers  have  been  appointed  on  the  Chicago, 
Indianapolis  &  Louisville,  effective  on  March  1: 

Executive  and  Financial  Departments 

H.  K.   Kurrie President   Chicago. 

F'red  Zimmerman. Vice-president    

F.  S.  Wynn Secretary  New  York 

Byron  Cassell Treasurer    Chicago. 

Operating  Department 

H.   C.   May General  manager Lafayette,    Ind. 

W.  H.  Fogg General  superintendent "  " 

I".  E.   Lewis Superintendent    

J.  R.  Stemm Superintendent    

Accounting  Department 
H .  T.  Evans Auditor Chicago. 

PtIRCHASING    DePARTME.N'T 

f.  H.  Libenthal. .  .Purchasing  agent    Chicago. 

Traffic   Department 

E.   P.  Veronia General   freight  agent Chicago, 

E.  P.  Cockrell.  ...  General   passenger  agent... 

Engineering  Dep.\rtment 

A.  S.  Kent Chief  engineer   Chicago. 

.\nton  Anderson.. Engr.  maintenance  of  way.  .Lafayette,   Ind. 

CHICAGO,    MILWAUKEE   &   ST.   PAUL 

The  executive  personnel  of  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St. 
Paul  has  been  announced  as  follows: 

H.  E.  Byram President    Chicago 

B.  B.  Greer Vice-pres.,  charge  op'ration. 

R.  M.  Calkins Vice-pres.,  charge   traffic... 

H.  B.  Earling Vice-president    Seattle,  Wash. 

E.  D.  Sewall Vice-president  Chicago 

C.  B.  Ferry Vice-pres.  and  asst.  sec'y ...  New  York 

G.  J.  Bunting Controller    Chicago 

Burton  Hanson . . .  General   counsel 

H.  H.  Field General    solicitor 

A.  G.  Loomis Treasurer    

John   Dickie .\ssistant    treasurer 

J.  McNab "  "         " 

F.  B.  Simpson .\sst.  treas.,  asst.  sec,  tr.  agt.Nevv  \  ork 

R.  J.  Marony " 

E.»  W.  Adams Secretary    Milwaukee,  Wis. 

H.  M.  Sloane .Asst.  to 'the  president Chicago 

J.  W.  Taylor "  "  "         ;' 

D.  L.  Bush .Asst.  to  the  vice-president. .       '| 

G.  F.  Loweth Chief   engineer 

W.  W.  K.  Sparrow.Assistant  chief  engineer.... 

A.  G.  Hagensick.  ..Assistant    secretary Milwaukee.  Wis. 

F.   Lethenstrom.  .  ..Auditor     Chicago 

CHICAGO,    ST.    PAUL,    MINNEAPOLIS    &   OMAHA 

FoUowmg  a  meeting  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Chicago, 
St.  Paul,  Minneapolis  &  Omaha  held  recently,  the  official  or- 
ganization of  the  road,  effective  or.  March  1,  was  announced 
as  follows : 


Executive  and  Financial  Departments 

Marvin    Hughitt.  .Chairman,  board  of  dir Chicago 

Tames  T.  Clark... President St.    Paul,    Minn. 

Samuel  A.  Lynde. Vice-president  New  York 

A.   W.   Trenholm. Vice-president  St.    Paul,    Minn. 

John  D.  Caldwell .  Secretary  Chicago 

Arthur   S.   Pierce.  Treasurer   New  York 

Charles  P.  Nash..  Local  treasurer   St.  Paul,  Minn. 

T.    W.    Arundel.  .Asst.  treas.  and  asst.  sec...  New   York 
Harry  W.   Rush.. .Asst.  treas.  and  asst.  sec...    "  " 

Charles  A.  Leggo.. Assistant  secretary   St.    Paul,    Minn. 

Legal  Department 

James   B.    Sheean. General   counsel    Chicago 

R.  L.  Kennedy General  solicitor   St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Donald    Evans \ttorney    

Fred  G.   Wright.  ..Attorney    "        "  " 

Frank  Wenter. ..  .General   claim    agent " 

H.   R.   Grochau. .  .h'reight  claim   agent "        "  " 

Oper.\ting  Department 

J.  J.  O'Neill Manager    St.  Paul,  Minn. 

F.  R.    Pechin General    superintendent    ..."  "          " 

Geo.  L.  Ossmann.Car    service    agent "  "          " 

Geo.   Boyce Supt.  telegraph  and  signals. 

H.  L.   McClure. .  .Supt.  dining  cars Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Traffic  Department 

Hiram  M.  Pearce. General  traffic  manager. ..  .St.   Paul,   Minn. 

Freiglit 

A.   M.   Fenton General  freight  agent St.   Paul,   Minn. 

L.  -A.  Mizener. . .  ..Asst.  general  freight  agent. Minneapolis,  Minn. 

G.  C.  Wright Asst.  general  freight  agent.  St.   Paul,  Minn. 

Passenger 

G.    H.    MacRae. .  .General  passenger  agent...  St.   Paul,   Minn. 

E.  L.   Pardee .Asst.  general  passenger  agt.  "        "  " 

E.  F.  Woode General   baggage   agent "        "         •" 

Accounting  Department 
Charles    Jensch. .  .Controller St.   Paul,  Minn. 

Engineering  Department 

H.   E.   Barlow Chief    engineer    St.    Paul,    Minn. 

H.    P.    Padley .Assistant   chief   engineer...   "        "  " 

Land,  Right  of  Way  and  Tax  Departments 

G.  W.   Bell Land  commissioner    Hudson,  Wis. 

H.  P.  Barlow R.  of  way  commissioner. ..  St.   Paul,  Minn. 

T.    A.    Polleys. . .  .Tax  commissioner   Chicago 

Wm.  Mueller Asst.   tax  commissioner St.   Paul,   Minn. 

Mechanical  Department 

r.  O.  Enockson.  ..Siipt.   mot.  power  &  mach..St.   Paul,  Minn. 

W.  H.  Thorn Master  car  builder Hudson,  Wis. 

G.   M.   Davidson.  .Chemist  &  engr.  of  tests. .  .Chicago 

CHICAGO    &    NORTH    WESTERN 

The  board  of  directors   of   the   Chicago  &  North  Western 
Railway  Company  recently  announced  the  official  organiza- 
tion of  the  company,  effective  on  March  1,  as  follows: 
Executive  and  Financial  Departments 

Marvin    Hughitt.  .Cb.airman,  board  of  dir Chicago. 

Wm.  H.  Finley . . .  President   

Samuel  A.  Lynde. Vice-pres.  and  asst.  sec New  York  City. 

M    Hughitt,  Jr V.-P.  Charge  of  operation. Chicago. 

H.  R.  McCullough.V.-P.   Charge   of   traffic...         " 

Edw.    M.    Hyzer.  .Vice-president    

John  D.  Caldwell. Secretary  and  assist,  treas. 

Arthur   S.    Pierce. Treasurer  and  asst.  sec New  York   City. 

T.  W.  Arundel. .  ..Asst.  treas.  and  assist  sec.     "         "  ''^ 

H.   W.    Rush .\sst.  treas.  and  assist  sec.     " 

Barret    Conway. .  .Assistant    secretary Chicago. 

Legal  Depart.uent 

Jas.    B.    Sheean . . .  General  counsel   Chicago. 

.A.  A.  McLaughlin..\sst.    general    .solicitor 

Nelson  J.  Wilcox.. As.st.    general    solicitor 

R.  H.  Widdicombe.Commerce  attorney 

R.   C.   Richards.  ..General   claim   agent 

H.C.Howe l-reight    claim    agent 

Operating  Department 

M.    Hughitt,    Jr.. Vice-president    Chicago. 

Frank  Walters  ...General  manager   •.         " 

F.  H.  Hamill Asst.  G.  M.  (eastern  lines). 

Wm.   Walliser    ....Asst.  G.  M.  (eastern  lines). 
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(l  liimco    &■    \ortli-ll'i:<iciii,    Coiiliiiucd) 

C.   T.  Dike Asst.  G.  M.   (west,  lines) .  .Omaha,  Neb. 

G.  B.  Vilas (ien.   Siipt.    (ca.stcrn  lims)  .ChicaRO. 

H.  E.  Oickinson.  .(ii-ii.   Siipt.    ^west.  lines) ..  .Omaha,  Xeb. 
Robert  Quayle  ...(it-n.  Siipt.  M.   P.  &  Mach.ChicaRo. 

11.   T.    Mciiilcy .  . .  .Siipl.  of  m.  p.  &  niach " 

T.    11.   tioodnow.  ..Supl.    car   ik-pailnieiu 

Geo.  M.  Davidson.' ■jiemist  and  en^r.  of  tests.         " 

F.    I.    Bcrck (iciicral   piirchasing  aRciit..         " 

O.   I*",    llallberg.  .  .('ar  service  agent " 

Win.   Bennett     ...  Siipt.   of   Telegraph " 

C.    II.    .'^liirclifTe. .  Sup.  dining  and  parlor  cars.        " 

Tr.MFIC     l)Kr.\RTME.NT 

H.  R.  McCullough.\'ice-presidcnt    Chicago. 

.\.  C.  Johnson. ..  .General   traffic  manager....         " 

frright 
H.   W.   Beyers. .  ..I'reight    traffic   manager. ..  .Chicago 

E.    D.    Brigham.  ..\sst.  freight  traffic  mgr....  " 

A.  F.  Cleveland \sst.  freiglit  traffic  mgr 

S.   F.   Miller Genera!  freight  agent " 

S.  G.  Ncthercot. . .  Asst.  general  freight  agent.  " 

S.    H.    Gillette \sst.  general  freiglit  agent.  " 

Passenger 

C.    A.    Cairns I'asscnger  traffic  manager.  .Chicago. 

J.   L.    Ferguson. .  .General   passenger  agent...         " 

-M.   R.   Leahy Xsst.  gen.  passenger  agent.         " 

Robert   Thomson..  \sst.  gen.  passenger  agent.         " 

C.  R.  Custer \sst.  gen.  passenger  agent.         " 

H.  G.  Graves (General  baggage  agent " 


L.  A.  Robinson. 
C.  D.  Brandrifif. 

A.    B..  Jones 

C.    L.    Lowe. . . . 


L.  T.  Putnam. . . 
F.  C.  Huffman. . 
W  .  J.  Towne. . . 
O.  F.  Dalstrom. 
J.  A.  Peabody . .  . 


T.  F.  Cleveland. 
"T,    A.    Pollevs.. 


T.  E.  Owens,  M.D. 
C.  W.   Hopkins... 


.\CCOUNTING    DeI'.VRT.ME.NT 

. .  Comptroller    Chicago. 

. .  General  auditor  " 

..Local  treasurer   " 

..Auditor   of  expenditures...         " 

Engineering  Department 

.  .Chief  engineer Chicago. 

..Principal  asst.  engineer....         " 
..Engineer  of  maintenance...         " 

..Engineer   of  bridges "' 

. .  Signal  engineer   " 

Land  and  Tax  Departments 

..Land  commissioner    Chicago. 

. .  Tax   commissioner " 

Surgical  Department 

Consulting  surgeon Chicago. 

Chief  surgeon " 


CINCINNATI,   INDIANAPOLIS  &  WESTERN 

The  executive  staff  which  now  controls  the  Cincinnati,  In- 
dianapolis &  Western  has  been  announced,  in  part,  as  follows: 

F.  J.  Goebel Sec.  and  assist,  counsel. ..  .Indianapolis,  Ind. 

D.  J.   Curran Treasurer   " 

L.  E.   Smith Freight  claim  agent " 

F.   B.    Brown Freight  claim  agent " 

M.  \'.  Hynes General  superintendent " 

J.    L.    Powell Supt.  of  car  service " 

W.  H.  Bettcher. .  .Master   car   builder " 

H.   F.    Passel Chief  engineer   

C.  F.  Shadle Efficiency  engineer  

C.  G.  Slagle \cting  supt.  motive  power.  " 

J.  A.  Simmons. ...  General  traffic  manager....  " 

CUMBERLAND    &    PENNSYLVANIA 

The  following  is  the  organization  of  the  Cumberland  & 
Pennsylvania,  efTective  with  the  return  of  the  property  to 
private  control: 

C.  W.  Watson. . .  .President   Xew  York. 

Arthur  Hale Vice-president    Baltimore,  Md. 

S.  D.  Camden. ..  .Vice-president    New  York. 

A.    K.    Bowles. ..  .Assistant-General   Auditor. .Baltimore,   Md. 

T.  K.  Stuart Secretary    and    treasurer...  "  " 

H.  H.  Warfield. .  .Asst.  sec.  and  asst.  treas.  ..  .  "  " 

E  T.  Dixon Auditor    Cumberland,    Md. 

J.  H.  Patten General  attorney  Washington,  D.  C. 

A.  Taylor  Smith. .Attorney    Cumberland,  Md. 

T.  T.  Robertson. .  .General  manager "  " 

Wm.  Ewald Supt.  motive  power Mt.  Savage,  Md. 

W.  Claus  Engr.  maintenance  of  way. Cumberland,  Md. 

A.  T.  Watson. ..  .General   purchasing  agent.  .Fairmont,  W.  Va. 


DULUTH.  MiSSABE  A  NORTHEJIN 

The  full.  i\\  illy  olficers  have  hicn  appointtci  on  the  iJnlnth, 
Missalje  iV   .N'nriheiii,  eff<'Ctivc  on   March   1  ; 

Executive   and    Financial  Departments 

W.  .\.  McGonagle.Presideiit   Dulutli,  Minn. 

W.   J.    Olcott hirst  vice-president 

Pentecost  Mitchell. Second  vice-president.. 

C.    E. .  Carlson Secretary   

J.    M.  .  Sias Assistant  secretary  .... 

J.  W.  Kempton . . .  Treasurer    

Thomas   Murray.  .Assistant  treasurer New  York 

G.   -X.    I  linn Railway  and  tax  agent Dulnth,  Minn. 

Legal  Department 

F.  D.  .-Ndams General  solicitor   Dniutli,  Minn. 

E.   F.    Blu Asst.  general  solicitor "  " 

Accou.NTiNG  Department 

Joseph   .Seifert   . . .  .\nditor    Duluth,  Minn. 

Engineering  Department 

W.  H.  Hoyt Chief  engineer   Duluth.  Minn. 

Traffic   Department 
C.  W.  Kieswetter.'I'raffic  manager  Duluth,  Minn. 

Purchasing  Dep vrt.ment 

H.  Greenfield Purchasing  agent    Duluth,  Minn. 

Operating  Depart.ment 
J.  W.  Kreitter. ..  ..Superintendent    Proctor,  Minn. 

Mechanical  Department 
C.  W.  Seddon. . . .  Supt.  motive  power  &  cars -.Proctor,  Minn. 

DELAWARE,    LACKAWANNA    &    WESTERN 

The  following  gives  the  details  of  the  organization  of  the 
Delaware.  Lackawanna  &  Western,  effective  on  its  return  to 
private  control : 

Executive   Dkp.xrtment 

W    H.  Trucsdale.  President    New  York 

VV.    S.    Tenney. . .  .  Vice-pres.   &  gen.   coun....         " 

^.  !NL  Rine   Vice-pres.  &  general  man..         " 

.'.    J.    Flynn \'ice-president :  traffic   " 

W.  W    Inglis V.pres.  &  man.;  min  op. . . .  Scranton,  Pa. 

\V.  Van  DeWater. Secretary  and  treasurer.  ...  i^Jew  York 

G.  E.  Hustis Controller    " 

G.    T.   Rav Chief  engineer   


Hoboken,  X.  J. 

Legal  Department 

VV.  S.  Tenney V.-pres.    &    gen.    coun New  York 

J.  L.  Seager   Assistant    gen.    counsel.... 

D.    Swift    Gen..  Attorney  for  N.  Y... 

D.  R.  Reese   Gen.   attorney  for   Penn...  .  Scranton,  Pa. 

E.  T.  Lukens Real  Estate  &  Tax  Agent.  .  Hoboken,    N.   J. 

Operating  Department 

E.  M.  Rine   V.-pres.    &    general    man... New  York 

H.   H.   Shepard.  ..  General    superintendent.  ...  Scranton.  Pa. 

E.  B,    MofTatt .'X.sst.  to  V.-p.  &  gen.  man.. New   York 

R.   M.   White Supt.   Morris  &  Essex  div.  Hoboken.  X.  J. 

J.    J.    Pierce Asst.   supt.   M.   &  E.   div... 

F.  T.  Lawrence.  .  .Supt,   Scranton   div Scranton.  Pa. 

H.  E.  Griffith Supt.  Bangor  &  Port'nd  div.Bangor.   Pa. 

A.   E.   Staub Supt.,    Buffalo    div BufTalo,   N.   Y. 

Frank  Cizek   Supt.,  Syracuse  &  Utica  div.Binghamton,    N.Y.. 

G.  C.  Ferris \sst.  supt.,  Syr.  &  Utica  div.  Syracuse.   N.   Y. 

A.  T.   Miller Supt.,  car  service Scranton,    Pa. 

V.   D.   Thayer Car   accountant " 

C.    C.   Hubbell. . . .  Purchasing  agent   New   York 

I.   H.   Lance Storekeeper  Scranton,    Pa.  • 

J.    M.   Emery Mgr.,  marine  dept Hoboken,   N.   J. 

Mechanical    Department 
H.  C.  Manchester  Supt.,  mot.  pwr.  &  equip. ..  Scranton,    Pa. 

J.    C.    Fritts Master   car   builder " 

S.   S.  Riegel Mechanical  engineer    " 

T.   F.   Barton Master  mechanic  Kingsland,    X.   J. 

B.  H.  Davis "  "  Scranton.  Pa. 

F.  C.    Pickard....       "  "  BufTalo,    N.   Y. 

B.  E.  Miller Master   Painter   Kingsland,    N.   J. 

H.   J.   Force Chemist  and  eng.  of  tests. .  .Scranton,    Pa. 

Maintenance  of  Way  and  Structures 

G.  J.   Ray Chief  engineer  Hoboken,    X.   J. 

A.  J.  Xeane Principal  assist,  engineer... 

M.    H.    Doughty.  .Division  engineer " 
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L.   L.    Tallyn Division   Engineer.... Scranton.    Pa. 

G.    E.    Boyd '•  "       Buffalo.  X.  Y. 

F.  L.   Wheaton...         "  "       Binghamion.    N.Y. 

M.   E.    Smith Signal  engineer  Hoboken,    X.    J. 

H.   M.   \\'arren.  ..Electrical  engineer   Scranton,    Pa. 

Tr.\ffic  Dep.^rtment 
Freight    Traffic 

P.   J.    Flynn Vice-president    New   York 

Nat   Duke Freight  traffic  mgr " 

T.  J.  Byrne \s5t.  freight  traffic  mgr.  ...  " 

"D.   T.   Lawrence  .. 'jeneral  freight  agent " 

A.    B.    Wallace.  .  .Asst.  general  freight  agent.  .  " 

C.    F.    McTague..    "          "              "          "      ..  Buffalo.  X.  Y. 
Maurice   Williams     "'          "              "          "      ..New   York 
E.    S.    Giles Coal  freight  agent 

Passenger  Traffic 

G.  A.    CuUcn Passenger  traffic  mgr New  York 

W.  F.  Griffiths.  . .  .General  passenger  agent. ...  " 

E.  J.  Quackenbush..\5st.  genl.  passenger  agent.. Buft'alo,  X.  Y. 

G.  E.  Zippel Gen.  bag.  &  milk  traf.  agt.  .Hoboken,  N.  J. 

C.  P.  Barrett General    w.    pass    agent. . .  .Chicago,  111. 

J.  L.  Homer General    e.    pass,    agent....  New    York 

F,  A.  Stine Supt.  din.  car  &  rest  service. Hobo,  en,  N.  J. 

J.   G.   Bray Division  passenger  agent. .  .Newark,    N.   J. 

M.   L.    Smith Division  passenger  agent. ..  Scranton.    Pa. 

J.    L.    Smith Division  passenger  agent. ..  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

Industrial 
J.    F.    Muller Industrial  agent New  York 

Treasury   Department 
W.  Van  De  Water. Secretary  and  treasurer.  . .  .New   York 

J.  E.  Enderliu. . .  .  Asst.  sec.  &  asst.  treas " 

W.   S.   Dunloy. ..  .Cashier 

F.  N.    Hallstead.  .General  paymaster   Scranton.    Pa. 

G.  N.   England.  .  .Asst.  general  paymaster....  " 

AccouxTiNG  Department 

G.   E.   Hustis C'lmptroUer   New   York 

R.    B.    Ferguson. .  General  auditor  " 

R.  O.  Collins .\uditor  disbursements    ....  " 

Frank   Wildey.  . .  ..\3st.  auditor  disbursements.  " 

J.   F.   Jeckel \uditor  miscel.  accounts...  " 

Miss  M.  I.  Dailey.  Registrar  of  contracts " 

P.   D.  Jonas Statistician    " 

Henry    Foulkes  . .  .  Mail  traffic  agent., 

Bertram  Young   .  ..\uditor  frt.  &  ticket  accls.  .Scranton     Pa. 

J.  M.  Coddington.  Asst.  aud.  frt.  &  ticket  accts.  " 

A.  B.  Thompson.  .Freight  claim  agt " 

W.  H.  Gaskill \sst.  freight  claim  agent...  " 

Frank  Hildehrand. Auditor,  coal  department...  " 

Coal  Mining  Department 

W.  W.  Inglis \'ice-president  &  manager. .  Scranton,  Pa. 

S.  D.  Dimmick.  ..  General  superintendent   ....  " 

H.   M.   Warren  .  . .  Electrical  engineer   " 

N.  N.  Nichols. . .  .chief  engineer " 

J.    N.    Shaw Assistant  purchasing  agent.  " 

Thos.    Bevan Storekeeper    " 


ELGIN,    JOLIET  &   EASTERN 

The  organization   which  will  control   the  Elgin,  Joliet  &   East- 
■ern  henceforth  has  been  announced  as  follows  : 

S.  M.  Rogers \'ice-president    Chicago 

F.  L.  Koontz Secretary  and  treasurer....  " 

E.  J.  Fay Assistant    secretary " 

Edward    Beecroft.         "         treasurer    " 

K.  K.  Knapp General    counsel " 

R.  W.  Campbell . . '  leneral    attorney " 

W.  L.  Louis Traffic    manager " 

P.L.Fisher 'leneral   auditor " 

C.  H.  Kenzel Purchasing   agent " 

H.  M.  De  Gette..  .Freight  claitn  agent " 

P.  F.  McManus..  .General    superintendent Joliet.  111. 

A.  Montzheiiner . .  Chief   engineer " 

J.  Horrigan "-^upt.  motive  power 

R.  F.  Beaudry. .  .  .^upt.   Toliet  division "         " 

C.  H.  Doorley. . .  ."^upt.  Gary  division Gary.  Ind. 

A.  L.  Christiansen. Supt.  car  service Toliet.  111. 

T.  E.  Bond .Asst.   traffic  manager Chicago 

G.  W.  Williams..  .  Assistant   general   auditor..       " 
G.  G.  Davis,  M.D. Chief    suraeon " 


EL   PASO    &    SOUTHWESTERN    SYSTEM 

The  following  is  ihe  organization  of  the  El  Paso  &  South- 
western System,  as  recently  announced  : 

Executive  Depart.ment 

T.  M.  Schumacher.President   New  York 

A.  C.  James Vice-president    " 

M.  J.  Curry Asst.    to    president " 

George  Notman.  ..Controller  and  secretary...  " 

C.  W.  Parsons. ...  .Asst.   secy,   and   treas " 

Operating  Department 

A.  E.  Sweet General   manager    El  Paso,  Tex. 

L.  U.  Morris General  superintendent   ....        "  " 

H.  S.  Fairbank.  . .  Supt..    Western    div Douglas,  Ariz. 

C.   D.   Beeth Supt.,  Eastern   div Tucumcari,  N.  M. 

Traffic  Department 

Eugene   Fox (ieneral  traffic  manager. . .  .El  Paso,  Tex. 

W.  C.  Barnes General   freight   agent "  " 

C.  E.  Hilsabeck.  . .  Asst.  general  freight  agent.  "  " 

Garnett  King General   passenger   agent...  "  " 

R.  S.  Trumbull.  ..  .\griciiliural  agent   "  " 

H.  J.  Simmons. ...  General   agent    "  " 

Legal   Dep.\rtment 

Wm.   C.   Osborn.  .General  counsel  New   York 

W.   A.   Hawkins.  .General   attorney    El  Paso,  Tex. 

'W.  M.  Peticolas. .  General  solicitor   "  " 

D.  W.  HarringtonAsst.  general  solicitor "  " 

W.  S.  Dawson. . .  .General  claim  agent "  " 

Accounting  Dep.\rtment 

A.  L.  Hawley. . . .  General  auditor El  Paso,  Tex. 

H.  C.  Brown .Asst.  general   auditor "  " 

Batelle  White  ....  General  cashier   "  " 

B.  H.   Bower Car    accountant     "  " 

Engineering   and   Mechanical   Departments 

Thomas  Paxton  ..Supt.,   motive  power El  Paso,  Tex. 

J.  L.  Campbell. ..  .Chief    engineer    "  " 

P'uRCH.AsiNG  Department 

E.  L.  Hunter Purchasing  agent    El  Paso,  Tex. 

GRAND    TRUNK 

Howard  G.  Kelley,  president  of  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway 
System,  announced  on  February  28  that  upon  the  release  of  the 
Grand  Trunk  Lines  in  the  United  States,  west  of  the  Detroit 
and  St.  Clair  rivers  and  ease  of  Norton's  Mills,  Vt.,  from  fed- 
eral control,  the  jurisdiction  of  the  executive  officers  of  the  sys- 
tem would  be  extended  over  such  lines.  In  addition,  the  fol- 
lowing appointments  have  been  made : 

Grand  Trunk  Lines  in   New   England 

J.H.Edward Local   treasurer Portland,  Me. 

A.  E.  Plant Local  auditor "  " 

A.  B.  McNaught'n.Supt.,   Portland  div "  " 

H.  L,  Nelson Division  freight  agent "  " 

Lines  West  of  the  Detroit  and  St.   Clair   Rivers 

Wm.  C.  Tomkins. Local   treasurer Detroit.  Mich. 

Fred  Norton Auditor    "  " 

H.  E.  Whittenb'g'r. General    manager "  " 

W.  H.  Sample. . .  .Cons,  eng.,  m.  p.  &  car  depts.       "  " 

Freigtit  Traffic  Department 

R.  L.  Burnap Freight  traffic  manager Chicago 

E.  F.  Flinn General  freight  agent " 

W.  H.  Spicer .Asst.  gen'l   freight  agent ..  .Detroit 

C.  A.  Gormaly. . . .  Division  freight  agent Chicago 

Jas.  Cameron Chief  of  tariff  bureau " 

.A.  Z.  Mullins Division  freight  agent Grand  Rapids 

H.  W.  Ploss Commercial    agent Milwaukee 

H.  H.  Hamill General  agent Detroit 

Passenger  Traffic  Department 
J.  D.  McDonald. .  .Genera!  passenger  agent.. .  .Chicago 

C.  G.  Orttenb'ger .  General   agent " 

J.  H.  Burgis "  "     Detroit 

GREAT   NORTHERN 

The  following  officers  have  been  appointed  on  the  Great  North- 
ern, effective  on  March  1  : 

Executive  Department 

L.   \\'.   Hill Chairman  of  the  board St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Ralph    Budd PVesident " 

G.   R.   Martin \".-p..  executixe  dept.  "        "  " 
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-\>.  &  asst.  secretary New  \'i 


.rk 


-11.  i"<:  Keiieral  counsel St.   J'aul,   Minn. 

-p.  &  director  of  tralVic   "        "  " 

-p.,   operating   dept " 

Secretary  &  treasurer 

Controller   


0.  H.  Wood .Assistant  purchasing  agent. Seattle,   Wasli. 

1.  1'".  Pratt (ieneral  storekeeper  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Howard  1  laycs. .  ...Xsst.   general   storekeeper..  " 


N.   Terhuiie 

R.  C.   Patterson. 
W.  C:  Smith ... 


M.  1..  Couiitrynian 
John   !•".    I'incrty . . 

F.  G.   Dorety 

A.  L.- Janes 

J.  A.  Murphy 

C.  J.  Murphy 

I.  P.  N'eazey.  Jr... 
.\ikens  &  Judge. . . 
Jepsou  &  Struble.. 
Andrew  Haydon. . 

James   Fisher 

F.  V.   Brown 

A.   H.    MacNeill.. 

C.  S.  Albert 

Thomas  Balmer. . 
James  T.  Maher.. 
Tohn  I-.  Snapp... 
n.  11.  Kimball.... 


G.  H.  Sniitton. . . 
M.  J.  Costello... 

C.   E.   Stone 

£.  H.  Wilde 

A.  J.  Dickinson. . 

H.  A.  Noble 

C.  W.  Meldrum. . 

E.  C.  Leedv 

Fred  A.  Hills.... 
W.  S.  Baskeiviile 

F.  W.  Graham. . . 
H.  H.  Brown.... 
P.  H.  Burnham.  . 
F.  H.  Parker.... 
P.  B.  Beidelman. 

W.  J.  Power 

James  Robinson. 
S.  A.  Volkman. . 


C.   O.   Jenks 

J.  A.   Cochrane.; 

F.   Bell 

J.  H.  O'Neill.... 

F.  J.  Gavin 

P.  F.  Keating. . . . 
W.  R.   Smith.... 

F.  S.  Elliott 

A.  L.  Bergfeld... 

F.  L.  Hay 

T.  C.  Rankine 

T.  F.  Dixon 


WilHam  Kelly... 
Henry  Yoerg... 
J.  J.  Dowling... 
W.  R.  Wood... 
T.  E.  Cannon. . . 
M.  Flanagan. ... 

T.  J.  Clark 

A.  B.  Ford 


A.  H.   Hogeland. 

C.   M.    Xye 

O.  S.  Bowen .  . . . 
J.  R.  W.  Davis. 
H.  S.  Freeman.. 
J.  A.  Bohland... 
C.  A.  Dunham. . . 
G.  D.  Eddy 


F.  A.  Bushnell... 
F.  I.  Plechner. . . 
A.  H.  Lillengren. 


FiN.\Ni"i.\i.  Dfp.vkt.mknt 

..\sst.  sec.  &  asst.  treas New    York 

.Cashier  &  asst.  secretary ..  .St.  Paul,  Miim. 
.  Paymaster   

Leg.vl  Dkiwktmknt 
.Gen.    solicitor — lines    east..  St.   Paul.  Minn. 

.\sst.    general   counsel " 

.\sst.   general   cotmsel " 

.\sst.   general    solicitor "        " 

.\ttorney  for  Wisconsin. ..  .Superior,  Wis. 

Attorney  for  N.  Dakota Grand  Forks,  N.  D. 

.Xttorney   for   Montana Great  I'alls,  Mont. 

.\ttorneys  for  S.  Dakota. ..  Sioux  I'alls,  S.  D. 

.\ttorneys  for  Iowa Sioux  City,  la. 

.\ttoriiey   Ottawa,  Out. 

.\ttornev  for  Manitoba Winnipeg,  Man. 

Gen.   solicitor — lines   west. .  Seattle,  Wash. 
.\tty.  for  British  Columbia.  Vancouver,    B.    C. 
Att'v.  for  Idaho  &  E.  Wash.. Spokane,    Wash. 
..\tty.  for  Ore.  &  W.  Wash. Seattle,   Wash. 
R.  of  way,  land  &  tax  com.St.  Paul,  Minn. 
Right  of  way  &  tax  agent.  .Seattle,   Wash. 
Claims   attorney    St.  Paul.  Minn. 

Traffic  Dep.vrtmf.nt 

Traffic  manager St.   Paul,  Minn. 

.\sst.  traflic  manager Seattle,   Wash. 

(Ieneral   passenger   agent...  St.   Paul,   Minn. 

.\sst.  gen.  passenger  agent.   " 

,\sst.  gen.  passenger  agent. 

Asst.  gen.  passenger  agent. 

.\sst.  gen.  passenger  agent. Seattle,    Wash. 

Supervisor   of  agriculture.  .St.  Paul,  Minn. 

General  baggage  agent St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Gen.   agent,   mail   traffic St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Xgricultural    agent Seattle,    Wash. 

.Assistant  traffic  manager.  .  .St.  Paul.  Minn. 

(jeneral  freight  agent " 

.Asst.  general  freight  agent.  " 
.Asst.  general  freight  agent.   "        "  " 

-Asst.  general  freight  agent.   "        "  " 

..Asst.  general  freight  agent.  "        "  " 

•Gen.  agt.,  refrigerator  serv.  "        "  " 

Operating  Dep.\rt.\ient 

\'ice-president    St.  Paul,  Minn. 

.Asst.  to  vice-president "        "  " 

Gen.  manager — lines  east...   " 
.Gen.  manager — lines  west . .  Seattle,   Wash. 
Gen.  supt.  Lake  district. ...  Superior,  Wis. 
Gen.  supt.   Eastern  district. St.  Paul,  Minn. 
Gen.  supt.  Central  district.  .Great  Falls.  Mont. 
Gen.  supt.  Western  district.  Spokane,  W^ash. 
(ien.  supt.  of  transportation.  St.  Paul,  Minn. 
Supt.  dining  &  sleeping  cars.  "        "  " 

Supt.   of  telegraph "        "  " 

Supt.  Marcus  division Marcus,  Wash. 

Mechanical  Depart.ment 

Gen.  supt.  motive  power....  St.  Paul.  Minn. 
.Supt.  mot.  power — lines  east  "        ".  " 

Supt.  mot.  power — lines  westSpokane,  Wash. 

Mechanical  engineer  St.   Paul,  Minn. 

Gen.  mas.  mech.,  Lake  dist.  Superior,  Wis. 
Gen.  mas.  mech.,  East.  dist. St.  Paul,  Minn. 
iGen.  mas.  mech..  West.  dist. Spokane,  Wash. 
Gen.  mas.  mech..  Cent.  dist. Great  Falls.  Mont. 

Engineering  Department 

Chief  engineer  St.  Paul,   Minn. 

.Assistant  chief  engineer....  "        " 
..Assistant  chief  engineer Seattle,   Wash. 

Engr.  maintenance  of  way..  St.   Paul,  Minn. 

.Office  engineer 

•  Bridge  engineer  " 

,  Signal  engineer   

A'aluation  engineer "        " 

Purchasing  Department 

.Purchasing  agent   St.  Paul,  Minn. 

.Assistant  purchasing  agent.   " 

.  Assistant  purchasing  agent.  "        "  " 


.AcCOrNTINt;    l)Fr'AI<T\IENT 


..St.  Pa 


Minn. 


Wash. 
,  Wash. 
,  Minn. 


Wash. 
,  Minn. 


11.  Mess,  Jr Controller    

A.  Sandbcrg Deputy  eoniroller   " 

A.  Barnes \ssistaut  controller    " 

.  Montgomery...  Assistant  controller    "        " 

H.  Boyd Assistant  controller   "        " 

P.  Turnbtirke.  .Statistician   "        " 

U.    Haley Valuation  accountant " 

Rodcnberg Tax  accountant "        " 

C.  Seibcrlich. .  .(ieneral  accountant "        " 

H.  Kaufmami.  ...Auditor  misc.  companies...  "        " 

A.  Nelson Chief   freight  claim  agent..  " 

C.Lewis I'reight    claim    agent "        " 

.  D.  McNamara.I'Veight    claim    agent ''        " 

L.  Seibert l'"rcight    claim    agent Seattle, 

,  H.  Fortier. . .  .I'"reight    claim    agent Spokane 

B.  Fisher (General  auditor .St.  Paul 

W.  Tilton Assistant  general  auditor...   "        " 

V.    Malnigren.  .Auditor   disbursements "        " 

J.Willis Auditor  freight  receipts "        " 

R.   Smith .Auditor  station  accounts...  "        " 

A.  Malmgren.  ...Auditor  passenger  receipts.   "        " 

L.  Knebel .Auditor  car  records "        " 

F.  Bayer Auditor  capital  expenditures  "        " 

G.  Sprain Auditor  overcharge  claims.   "        " 

J.  Sturner Accoun.tant  train  statistics..  "        " 

R.Simon Joint    facility   accountant...   "        " 

E.  Kongsvik. .  .Commissary   accountant....   "        " 

K.  .A.  Nichols Accountant    Seattle. 

Special 
IX  \\".  Morison. .  .Supt.   employment  bureau..  St.  Paul 
('.  L.  La  FountaineGeneral   safety  supervisor..   "        "  " 

HOCKING  VALLEY 

The  Hocking  Valley  announces  that  the  following  is  its 
organization,  effective  with  the  return  to  private  control: 

H.  E.  Huntington. Chairman  of  the  board New  York. 

Geo.  W.  Stevens.  .President    Richmond,   Va. 

C.   E.   Graham. ..  .Senior   vice-president ..New  York. 

F   H.    Davis Vice-president    " 

G.  B  Wall Vice-president    Richmond,   Va. 

H  T.  Wickham. ..  Vice-pres.  and  gen.  counsel. 

F.   M.   Whitaker.  .Vice-pres.  charge  of  traffic.         " 

A..  Trevvett Secretary  and  treasurer. ..  .New  York. 

H.  F.  Lohmeyer.  ..Assistant   secretary    " 

W.  N.  Cott .Asst.  sec.  and  asst.  treas. .  .Columbus,   Ohio. 

F.  D.   Hodgson . . .  Controller    "  " 

A.   C.   Rearick Counsel    New  York. 

Wilson   &  Rector. Solicitors Columbus,  Ohio. 

W.   S.   Bronson. .  .General  attorney  Richmond,   Va. 

H.  Frazer   Consulting   engineer "  " 

HUDSON    &   IWANHATTAN 

The  Hudson  &  Manhattan  announces  that  the  following  is 
its  organization,  effective  with  the  return  to  private  control: 

W.  C.  Fisk Chairman   of  the  board New  A'ork 

Oren  Root President     

J.  Vipond   Davies. Chief  engineer 

Fletcher  H.  Sillick.Controller  

James  S.  O'Neale. Treasurer   

Robert  B.  Kay Sec.  and  assistant  treas. 

P.  C.  Miller Real  estate  a^ent 

Carl    S.   Klumpp.  .General  superintendent.. 
Harry  W.  Webber.Purchasing  agent 

ILLINOIS    CENTRAL 

The  general  officers  of  the  Illinois  Central  and  the  A  azoo  &" 
Mississippi  A'alley  have  been  ainiounced  as  follows  : 

C.  H.  Markham . . .  President   Chicago. 

C.  M.  Kittle Senior  vice-president  " 

L.   W.   Baldwin. .  .V. -p.  in  charge  of  operation.       " 

F.  B.  Bowes V.-p.  in  charge  of  traffic...       " 

M.  P.  Blauvelt. . .  .V.-p.  in  charge  of  account.       " 

W.   S.   Horton. ..  .General  counsel  " 

.A.  S.  Baldwin. ..  .\^-p.  in  charge  Chi.  ter.  im.       " 
W.  Summerhays.  .Purchasing  agent    " 

D.  R.  Burbank. . . .  Secretary   New  A'ork. 

R.  E.  Connolly. ..  .Treasurer   "  " 

The  following  officers'  have  been  appointed  by  D.  W.  Long- 
street,  traffic  manager  of  the  Illinois  Central  and  the  Yazoo  & 
Alississippi  Valley : 
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Freight  ' 

/.  D.  Fort Assistant  traffic  mgr Xew  Orleans,  La. 

I.  J.  Rowe Coal  traffic  manager Chicago,  111. 

N.  M.  Rhett General  foreign  agent 

)onald    Rose European  traffic  manager.  .London,  Eng. 

L  J.  Schweitert.  .General   develop,   agent. ...  Chicago,  111. 
N.  Haywood Asst.  to  Traffic  mgr Chicago,  111. 

Northern  and   Western  Lines 

r.  C.  Cameron. ..  .General    freight   agt Chicago,  111. 

'.  H.  Cherry Asst.  gen.  freight  agent....         "  " 

\  H.  Law Asst.  gen.  freight  agent "  " 

7.  C.  Furry Asst.  gen.  freight  agent....         "  " 

}.  W.  Becker Asst.  gen.  freight  agent "  " 

i.  G.  Powell Asst.  gen.  freight  agent....         "  " 

Nm.  Smith,  Jr Asst.  gen.  freight  agent....  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Southern  Lines 

'.  Hattendorf General    freight    agent Memphis,   Tenn. 

1.  K.  Bryan .\sst.  gen.  freight  agent....         "  " 

^  L.  Sheppard.  ..  .Asst.  gen.  freight  agent "  " 

N.  B.  Ryan Asst.  gen.  freight  agent....         "  " 

tf.  L.  Costley General    freight    agent New  Orleans,  La. 

J.  T.  Breckenridge..A.sst.  gen.  freight  agent. ..  .Louisville,  Ky. 

Passenger 
Northern  and   Western  Lines 

i.  J.  Phelps General  passenger  agent. ..  Chicago,  III. 

'.  V.  Lanigan. .. .  Asst.  gen.  passenger  agt....         "  " 

v  D.  Miller Asst.  gen.  passenger  agt....  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Southern   Lines 

,V.  H.   Brill General  passenger  agent... New  Orleans,  La. 

^.  C.   Linton Asst.  gen.  passenger  agt....     "  " 

J.  J.   Carmichael.  Asst.  gen.  passenger  agt..  ..  Memphis,   Tenn. 

KANSAS    CITY    SOUTHERN    LINES 

The   following   officers   and   agents   of   the   Traffic   department 
if  lines   indicated   have  been   appointed,    effective   on    March    1 : 

<.\NSAs    City    Soi'thern,    Ark.\n.sas    Western,    and    Poteau 

Valley 

Freight    Traffic   Department 

fl.    A.    Weaver. .  .General    freight    agent Kansas  City,  Mo. 

f.  R.   Mills Asst.   gen.   freight   agent...       "  "        " 

-.  V.  Beatty Asst.   gen.   freight   agent... 

f.  0.  Hamilton. .  ..A.sst.   gen.   freight   agent. .  .Texarkana,  Tex. 

Passenger  Traftic  Department 

>.  G.   Wartier. . . .  Gen.  pass.  &  ticket  agent. .  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
3.  G.  Hopkins. ..  .Asst.    gen.    pass,    agent. ..  .Texarkana,  Tex. 
?.  D.  Downie   ...  General    baggage    agent. ..  .Kansas  City,  Mo. 
r.   A.    McManus.  .Traveling  passenger  agent. 

Texarkana    &   Fort    Smith 
Freight   Traffic  Department 

r.  O.  Hamilton. .  .General    freight    agent Texarkana,  Tex. 

Passenger   Traffic  Department 

5.  G.  Hopkins. ..  .General    passenger    agent.  .Texarkana,  Tex. 

Cansas    City    Southern.    Arkansas    Western,   Texarkana    & 

Fort   Smith,  .\nd  Poteau  Valley 

Poteau  Valley 
Agricultural  and  Industrial  Department 
f.  K.  Woodruff .  .Agr.    &   industrial    agent. ..  Kansas  City.  Mo. 
]  F.   Newsom. ..  .Agriculturist     " 

Traffic  Agents 

Z.  H.  Stevens. . . .  General    agent     P)eaumont,    Tex. 

E.  A.  Rouse Traveling  freight  agent....       "  " 

rienry  Brown  . . .  .General    agent Chicago. 

E.   C.   Worthley.  .Traveling    freight    agent...         "  " 

J.   H.  Dougherty. General    agent Dallas,  Tex. 

r  M.  McDermott.  Traveling    freight    agent...       "  " 

Z.  J.  Koepsell. ..  .General    agent Detroit,   Mich. 

H  N.  Hall General    agent Ft.    Smith,    Ark. 

Guy  Lord   Traveling    freight    agent...   "         "  " 

G.  M.  Riley General    agent Houston,  Tex. 

I.  B.  Gibson Traveling    freight    agent...       "  " 

E.  G.  Spencer General    agent Joplin,  Mo. 

L.  0.   Scoville.  ..  .Traveling    freight    agent...      "  " 

P  A.   Dudley General    agent Kansas  City,  Mo. 

F.E.Brown Traveling  freight  agent....        "         "  " 

F.  M.  Seymour,  Jr.  Traveling    freight    agent...       "  "  " 
F.  E.  Haskel! General    agent Lake   Charles,  La. 


H.    J.    Snyder. ..  .General    agent Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

C.  P.  Hoch General    agent New    York    City. 

J.    M.    Carrieie. .  .General    agent New  Orleans,  La. 

J.  de  Trava  Carter. Traveling    freight    agent...  " 

G.  J.   Wadlinger.  .General    agent Pittsburgh,   Pa. 

H.   J.    O'Connor.  .Traveling    freight    agent...  "  " 

B.  A.  Rogers General    agent .St.  Louis,  Mo. 

C.  S.  Cox Traveling    freight    agent... 

C.  M.  Wilkinson.  .General    agent San  Antonio,  Tex. 

H  J.  Snyder General    agent .San  Francisco,  Cal. 

I.  W.  Dudley General    agent Seattle,  Wash. 

I.  C.  Walker General    agent Shreveport,  La. 

C.  I.  Martin Traveling    freight    agent...  "  " 

George  Helme   ...General    agent Texarkana,  Tex. 

r.  B.  Blanton ( ieneral    agent Tulsa,  Okla. 

LEHIGH    VALLEY 

The  organization  of  the  Lehigh  Valley  effective  with  its  return 
to  private  control  is  announced  as  follows : 
Executive   Department 

E.  E.    Loomis. ..  .President    New  York  &  Phila. 

J.   A.   Middleton.  .Vice-president    New  York 

F.  L.  Blendinger. .  "  " 

E.   H.   Boles Vice-pres.  &  genl.  counsel..  " 

C.  E.   Hildum Comptroller    '. New  York  &  Phila. 

D.  G.   Baird Secretary     Philadelphia 

E.  C.   Mann Treasurer    " 

J.  Wm.  Robbins.  .Assistant    secretary    " 

E.A.Albright "  "       "       New   York 

H.  R.  German....         "  "  " 

H.  J.  McQuade.  . .  Purchasing  agent    " 

R.  D.  Van  Duzer. General  land  and  tax  agent.  " 

John   Duffy   Assistant  to  president " 

Operating  and   .\1.\intenance 

F.  L.  Blendinger.  .Vice-president    

G.  H.   Foster Assistant  to   vice-president. 

J.   F.   Maguire.  ...  General   manager    

G.   T.   Hand '"hief   engineer    

J.   N.   Haines ^uyit.   transportation    

G.  L.  Moore Engineer  mainteii.  of  way.. 

F.  N.  Hibbits '^upt.  of  motive  power 

F.    Hartenstien. . .  .\  st.  to  general  manager.  : . 

\.    M.    McGill A' St.  supt.  of  inotive  power. 

W.   L.   Tracy Shop   superintendent 

J.   E.   Brong "  "  

"M.  J.  Booth "iref  of  police 

J.    F.    Caskey '^upt.  of  telegraph   

"H.  B.  Brown ]^upt.    fuel    department 

J.    M.    Heath -reight   claim    agent 

F.   H.   Elmore. ..  .Chief  of  insurance  bureau. . 

C.  F.  Fenwick. ..  .Supt.  floating  equipt 

T.   J.    Clarken. . .  .  Mgr.  Ltge.  &  frgn.  frt.  dept. 

.\.   Ross ~^upt.,  New  York  div 

M.  A.  Mulligan.  ..'^upt,  N.  J.  &  Lehigh  div.. 

F.  M.  Barker '^upt.,  Wyoming  div 

P.  T.   Reilly ''upt.,  Mahon.  &  Haz'ii  div. 

W.    W.    Abbott.  ..Stqn.,  Seneca  div 

R.  L.  Gebhardt.  . .  "i"pt..  Auburn  div 

P.  J.  Flynn -unt.,  Buffalo  div 

M.  D.  Young Sunt,    Lake    div 

W.    I.    Powers.  ..  .'^upt.,  Morris  Canal  div... 

F.  X.  Baur 'Supervisor,    transportation., 

P.  A.  Ellerman. . .  Supt.,  dining  car  ser\  ice    , 


New   York 

Bethlehem,   Pa. 
New  York 
Bethlehem,   Pa. 


Sayre,   Pa. 
Packerton.    Pa. 
New   York 
Bethlehem.   Pa. 

Philadelphia,    Pa. 
New  York 
Jersey   City,   N.  J. 
New  York 
Jersey  City,   N.  J. 
Easton,    Pa. 
Wilkes-Barre,    Pa. 
Hazleton,  Pa. 
Sayre,    Pa. 
-A,uburn,   N.  Y 
Buffalo,  N,  Y. 


Phillipsburg,  N.  J. 
Bethlehem,    Pa. 
Easton.  Pa, 


Traffic 

J.   A.   Middletoii,  .  Vice-president    New   York 

C.  A.  Blood Traffic   manager    " 

Freight 
F.  J.  Woulfe \>st.    traffic   manager New   York 

E.  J.  Henry \Vestern   traffic   trianager.  ..  Chicago,  111. 

H.   C.   Hamilton. .  "eieral  freight  agent New   York 

H.  C.  Burnett. A.'st.  genl.  freight  agent.  ...  " 

W.L.Donaldson. '       ....  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.   Moser 'Cal    freight    agent New  York 

B.   F.   Dewey M-lk    agent " 

T.   Clem  Beck.  ..  .Chief  of  Tariff  Bureau....  " 

O.  F.  Johnson  ,  . .  .  ^  sst.  to  traffic  mgr " 

M.  J.  Ormond.  . . . '-nreigt  frt.  and  ltge.  agent.  " 

A.  C.  Mclntyre..   City   freight   agent " 

P.   H.  Burnett,  ..  .Industrial   agent    " 

Passenger 

N.   W.    Pringle.  ..Gen.   passenger  agent New  York 

P.   S.   Millspaugh.  \sst.  genl.  pas.senger  agent.  Philadelphia 
J.  F.  Andrews '   "        "  "  "  ..New  York 
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A.  n.  Hill Western  pa.sscngor  aRi'iit. .  .Chicago,    III. 

F.  E.  Hammanii.  .(ienl.  bag.  agt.  &  man.,  M.T.Xew   York 
D.  G.  Roesch Asst.  lu  gcnl.  pass,  agent..  " 

yri'i,7i/  (!(.■(/  PiisseHgi'r  Dt'l'mtmciit   k'i-lficsriilatkcs 

G.  E.    Taylor. ..  .Division    freight   agent Bethlehem,   Pa. 

S.  K.  Weaver. ..  .Division  passenger  agent...  " 

R.  G.  McDowell. .  Division    freight   agent Wilkes-Barrc, 

C.  E.  Chapman.  ..  Division  passenger  agent...  " 

I.    F.    Kurtz Division    freight  agent Sayro,  Pa. 

C.  .\.    Barber.  ...' )i\isi(iii  passenger  agent. ..  Ithaca,  X.  Y. 

A.  J.  Whitney.  ...  I  )i vision    freight   agent \iil)urn,   X.   Y. 

M.   P.    1  lowell .  . . .  ( leneral   agent    Rochester,  N.  Y. 

D.  F.  Lindsley.  . . .  Division  passenger  agent.  ..  Buffalo.  X.  Y. 

G.   B.    Peterson. ..  L'ommercial   agent    Xewark,  X.  J. 

Henry  Martens,  Jr.  Division  passenger  agent...  " 

F.  W.   Lyons Commercial   agent    Hazleton,    Pa. 

Frank    Erdman...  "  " Cieneva.  X.  Y. 

W.  T.  Moore loreign    freight    agent Philadelphia.  Pa 

Ira    S.    .\uch District  freight  agent " 

W.  U.  Morrison,  .'leneral  agent    Boston.    Mass. 

J.    F.    SnUivati....       "  "         Xew  Haven.  Conn. 

E.  F.   Xeagle '"  "        Detroit,   .Mich. 

H.  H.  Roberts.  ...  District  passenger   agent...  " 

B.  B.   Harris (leneral  agent    Cleveland.    Ohio 

G.  A.   Gamble....       "  "        St.   Louis,   Mo. 

J.  P.  Brazill "  "         .Minneapolis,  Minn. 

F.  H.   Briggs "  '•        Kansas  City,  Mo. 

E.    R.    Thorpe...       '"  "        Toronto,    Ont. 

H.  Higginhoiiom... Canadian  passenger  agent..  " 

M.    Wolf 'jeneral  agent    Indianapolis,   Tnd. 

N.    A.    Rahte "  "        Milwaukee,  Wis. 

J.  F.  James,  Jr...       "  "        Toledo,  Ohio 

W.   B.   Lindsay.  ..  Eastern  passenger  agent...  New  York 


LeG.\L  .VXD   V.ALUATION 

E.   H.  Boles \'ice-pres.  and  genl.  coun..Ne\v  York 

R.  W.  Barrett General  solicitor   " 

E.  H.  Burgess. ..  .Asst.  general  solicitor " 

C.A.Major \sst.   to   general    solicitor..  " 

H.  W.  Smith....        '•       '• 
C.   D.   O'Connell..      "       '" 

W.  F.  Gleeson ....  Claims   attorney    " 

M.  C.   Cleveland. .  \aIuation   engineer    " 

.\CCOUNTING    AND    TREASURY 

C.  E.  Hildum  Comptroller    New  York  &  Phila. 

A.  F.  Bayfield.  ..  .Assistant  comptroller    Philadelphia 

J.  I.  Morrison. . .  .General  auditor   " 

E.    Laughton Auditor    of    traffic " 

C.    H.    RadclifFe.  ..\uditor  of  disbursements..  " 

E.  C.   Mann Treasurer    " 

G.  W.  Wiley .\ssistant  treasurer " 

J.  Wm.   Robbins    .         "'  "  

LEHIGH    &    NEW    ENGLAND 

A  portion  of  the  new  Lehigh  &  New  England  organization  was 
given  in  last  week's  issue,  page  657.  Other  appointments  are  an- 
nounced as  follows  : 

Chas.   W.    Brown. Superintendent  Bethlehem,   Pa. 

E.  H.  Shipman. . .  Chief  engineer   

T.  J.  Fretz Gen.  freight  and  pass  agt..         "  " 

E.    Hughes Purchasing   agent Philadelphia. 

J.  L.  Stone Real  estate  agent 

E,    W.    Drinter. ..  Freight  claim  agent Bethlehem.   Pa. 

LONG   ISLAND 

The  organization  of  the  Long  Island,  effective  with  the 
return  of  the  property  to  private  control,  is  announced  as 
follows: 

Executive  Departmext 

Ralph  Peters President    Xew  York. 

Henry   Tatnall ....  \'ice-presidcnt    Philadelphia. 

A.   J.   County \'ice-president    

Frank  E.  Hat¥.  . . .  Secretary   New   York. 

C.  L.  .\ddison . . . .  .Asst.  sec,  asst.  to  pres....  " 

Treasury  Department 

J.  F.  Fahnestock .  .Treasurer    Philadelphia. 

John  M.  Wood.  . . -\ssistant    treasurer 

Frank  E.  Haff . . .  ..\ssistant    treasurer New  York. 

H.  C.  Lawser Cashier Philadelphia. 

A.  \".  Johnson. . . .  Paymaster .Jamaica,   X'.   Y. 


;\CC0UNT1X(,    DkI'.SUT.MENT 

I'..   .\.   Stockton... Conirollcr    Philadelphia. 

T.    I.    I.ndlam. . .  ..\uditor    .\'cw   York. 

I-     W     Nichols.  ..  ..Auditor   of   revenue 

Tr.miic   Di:i'.\rt.viknt 

P.   IJ.   W  ood ward. General   passenger  agent... New   York. 

Donald  Wilson (ieiural    freight  agent " 

G.   I-    Simnp \sst.  general   freight  agent.  " 

11.  M    I  iilUrion. .  .Director  agri'c't'l  dvpmnt . .  Midford,  X.  \. 

Legal  Dep.vrtment 

1'.   1.  (jowen (icneral   coinisel Philadelphia. 

I.   I'.   Keany General  solicitor   New  York, 

W.   II.  Mahler Claim  agent    

Transportation   Dkp.\rtmf.nt 
J.  R.  Savage General    superintendent New  York. 

C.  D.  Baker .Asst.   general   supi Jamaica,   N.  Y. 

W.   E.  Canning. .  .Superintendent — freiglit    ...        "  " 

Ralph   Peters,  jr.  .  Superintendent  -passenger.         "  " 

G.   C.    Bishop Supi    of  motive  power Rich.  Hill,  N.  Y.. 

E.  M.  Weaver. ...  Lngineer  main,  of  way Jamaica,   N.  Y. 

H.  1,.  Des  Aiiges.  Marine    superintendent L.  I.  City,  N.  Y.. 

L.    S.    Wells .Supt.  telegraph  and  elec...New  York. 

George    Mamnien. Superintendent  of  police. .  .Jamaica,   N.  Y. 

R.  W.  Farrell    ...\  f."P'-  °/  f  ^''""  ^"^'"'^^  I        " 
/General    baggage    agent) 

EXGINKKRINC,     AXI)     N'aI.U'ATION      DEPARTMENTS 

L.  V.  Morris Chief   engineer    Jamaica,   N.   Y. 

George  Gibbs Chief  engr.   elcc.   traction. .  New   York. 

P  URC  H  .\S  I  XG     I  ^EP.VRT  .M  ENT 

H.   B.  Hodges Purchasing  agent Jamaica,   N.  Y. 

Eugene  Wright.  ..General    storekeeper "  " 

Real    Estate,    Ta.x    and    Insurance    Department 
H.  A.  Howarth.  ..Real  estate  agent Xew  York. 

R.  H.  Newbern. .  .Supt.  of  insurance Philadelphia. 

LOUISVILLE,    HENDERSON    &    ST.    LOUIS 

The  following  officers  of  the  Louisville,  Henderson  &  St.  Louis 
have  been  appointed,  effective  on   March   1  : 

R.  N.  Hudson. ...  Prest.  and  gen.  manager. .  .Louisville,  Ky. 

W.  L.  Mapother.  .\'ice-presideut   " 

Ridgely   Cayce ....  Secretary " 

L.  W.  Botts Treasurer    " 

J.  R.  Skillman. ..  .General   counsel    " 

G.  H.  Lamkin. ..  .Auditor   " 

J.    C.    Willcox Assistant   auditor   " 

E.  V.  Riggs Paymaster   " 

F.  D.  Ferry Purchasing  agent    " 

W.  E.  Chambers. .  (ieneral  freight  agent " 

E.  M.  Womack. .  .General   passenger  agent...  " 

W.  S.  Moore Engr.  maintenance  of  way.  " 

F.C.Ferry Master   mechanic    " 

Sam    Stites Insp.  of  transportation " 

W.  R.   Hensley. .  .Trainmaster    " 

J.  $.  Moorman. .  ...Asst.  trainmaster  &  car  ac.  " 

MAINE    CENTRAL 

The  organization  of  the  Maine  Central,  effective  with  the 
return  of  the  railway  to  private  control,  is  announced  as 
follows: 

Morris   McDonald.President Portland,   Me. 

D.  C.  Douglass. .  .\'ice-pres.  and  gen.  mgr...         '' 

G.  S.  Hobbs \'ice-president    traffic " 

L.   M.   Patterson . . Treasurer    " 

Frank   W.   York.  ..Assistant   treasurer    " 

Arthur  P.  Foss . . .  Controller    

.Albert  J.   Raynes.. Assistant  controller   " 

Walter  P.  Reeves.. Assist,  to  assist,  controller.  " 

Edward  C.  Paine.  Auditor  disbursements   ....  " 

N.   L.    Woodbury.. Auditor    freight    accounts..  " 

William  E.  Lucey.. Auditor  passenger  accounts.  " 

Wm.   H.    Collins.  .Freight  claim   agent " 

S.   R.   McTaggart.  .Auditor   agencies    " 

H.  T.  Leighton. .  ..Auditor   mechanical   accls..  " 

Harold  J.   Cole . . .  Paymaster     '' 

Geo.  E.  Raynes. .  .-Assistant   paymaster    " 

M.  L.  Harris General   passenger  agent...  " 

F.  V.  Berry General   freight   agent " 

Lucien   Snow    ....Chief  of  taritt  bureau " 

W.    G.    Hunton . . .  Industrial   agent    " 
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MINNEAPOLIS    &   ST.    LOUIS 

The  following  lias  been  announced  as  the  organization  which 
will  control  the  Minneapolis  &  St.  Louis : 

Charles    Hayden. .  Chairman  of  the  board New    York 

W.  H.   Bremner .  .  President  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

F.  H.  Davis Vice-president  and  treas.. ..  New    York 

F.  B.  Townscnd.  .Vice-president,    traffic Minneapolis,  Minn. 

h.  C.  Fritch Vice-president    Chicago. 

J.  S.  Bache Vice-president    New   York. 

E.  E.  Nash General    manager Minneapolis,  Minn. 

M.  L.  Bell General  counsel New  York. 

R.  G.  Kenly Asst.  to  pres.  &  chief  eng..  .Minneapolis,  Minn. 

A.  E.  Smith Comptroller  &  asst.   sec " 

W.  B.  Davids Secretary  &  Asst.  treas New  York. 

W.  W.  Cole .Asst.   treasurer Minneapolis,  Minn. 

M.  M.  Joyce (ieneral  solicitor 

D.  C.  Edwards. . .  General  attorney "  " 

D.  M.   Denison. .  .Freight  traffic  manager "  " 

A.  B.   Cutts Passenger  traffic  manager. .  "  " 

B.  F.  Moffatt General    freight    agent "  " 

C.  A.  Werlich.  . . .  Asst.  gen.  freiglit  agent....  "  " 

R.  N.  Golden Asst.  gen.  freight  agent....  "  " 

C.  A.   Hodgman. .  Superintendent    trans "  " 

R.  E.  Ryan Superintendent     " 

J.  P.  Houston.  ...  Superintendent     Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Wm.   Gemlo Super,  of  motive  power. ...  O'skaloosa,    Iowa. 

W.  G.  Manchester..  Purchasing  agent "  " 

S.  J.  Beardslee.  .  .Claims    attorney "  " 

S.  W.  Patton Freight  claim  agent " 

G.  F.  Henry \sst.  secty.  &  asst.  treas. ..Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

I'lcight  and  Passenger  Representatives 

J.  R.  Shannon ....  General  agent Chicago. 

J.  B,   Helwig General  agent Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

G.  C.   Houk Commercial    agent Des  Moines.  Iowa. 

J.  T.  Graffis General  agent Indianapolis,  Ind. 

J.  W.   Hannum . . .  General  agent Kansas  City,  Mo. 

J.  C.  Glenn General  agent Minneapolis,  Minn. 

W.  K.  Adams.  ...  Division  passenger  agent...  "  " 

E.  Harris General  agent New  York,  N.  Y. 

J.  T.   Redmon. ..  .General  agent Peoria,  III. 

H.  M.  Corbett ....  General  agent Pittsburg,   Pa. 

H.  W.  Koch General  agent St.  Louis,  Mo. 

E.  L.  Jones. ..... .General  agent San  Francisco,  Cal. 

E.  C.   Davis General  agent St.   Paul.  Minn. 

k.  C,  Herron General  agent Seattle.  Wash. 


MISSOURI,    KANSAS    &   TEXAS    LINES 

The  following  officers  have  been  appointed  on  the  Missouri, 
Kansas  &  Texas  Lines,  effective  on   March   1 : 

C.  N.  \\'hitehead..  .Asst.  to  rec'r  &  chf.  opr  of.  .St.  Louis.  AIo. 

E.  W.  Peabody..   Assistant    to    receiver " 

C.   Haile    Chief    traffic    officer " 

J.  M.  Bryson General  counsel   " 

J.  G.  Livengood.  .General    auditor    " 

F.  Johnson    General  treasurer   " 

G.  E.  Scott Purchasing  agent " 

C.  S.  Sherwin.  . .  .Land  and  tax  commr Dallas,  Tex. 

W.  M.  Whittenton..Asst.  chief  oper,  officer.  ...  " 

W.  E.   Williams.  ..Asst.  to  chief  oper.  officer..  '' 

H.  P.  .\nderson..    "       "       "    '     "  "       ..St.   Louis,   Mo. 

Z.  G.  Hopkins....    "       "       "         "  "       ..  " 

C.  R.  McDonald..    "       "      "        "  "      .. 

A.  S.  Johnson.  ...  General    manager    Parsons,   Kan. 

H.  E.  McGee.. ...         "  ""        Dallas,  Tex. 

W.   M.   Fen  wick.  .  General  passenger  agent...  St.   Louis,    Mo. 

W.   W.   Miller. ..  .General  freight  agent " 

J.    F.    Garvin "  "  "      Dallas,  Tex. 

C.   C.   Huff General  solicitor  " 

Geo.  T.  .Atkins,  Jr. Freight  traffic   manager. ...  " 

W.  G.   Crush Passenger  traffic  manager..  " 

0.  H.  Bower Auditor    " 

.K.   Eichenberger.  .Treasurer    Wichita  Falls,  Tex. 

E.  T.  Nelson "  Dalja.s,  Tex. 

MISSOURI   PACIFIC 

In  addition  to  the  officers  appointed  on  the  Missouri  Pacific 
and  announced  in  the  Railway  Ai^e  of  February  27,  page  658, 
the  following  have  been  assigned  to  positions  on  that  road  : 

J.   Cannon Asst.  gen.  manager St.  Louis,  Mo. 

G.  W.  Briece Supt.  transportation " 

E.  .A.  Hadley Chief  engineer 

H.  R.  Carpenter.  ..Asst.  ch.  eng.  construction. . 

R.  C.  White Asst  ch.  eng.  maintenance..  '' 


MOBILE    &    OHIO 

The  names  of  the  general  officers  of  the  Mobile  &  Ohio 
and  the  Southern  Railway  in  Mississippi  are  given  in  the  list 
of  officers  of  the  Southern  Railway  system  which  appears 
elsewhere  in  this  issue.  The  officers  in  local  charge  of  the 
system  are  as  follows: 

E.   E.   Norris Vice-president    operation. .  .St.  Louis,  Mo.  ' 

C.  B.  Hayes V-p.  ex.  offic.  at  corp.  hqrs..  Mobile,  Ala. 

W.  W.  M'iddleton.. Auditor  

L.  A.  DeOrnellas. .Assistant  auditor "  " 

E.  T.  Jervey .Auditor  of  disbursements...       ""  " 

.A.  R.  Cameron. .  ..Auditor  of  receipts '  '' 

Carl  Fox General  solicitor St.  Louis,  Mo. 

C.  E.  Ervin General   superintendent 

E.  C.  Rendell Gen'l   supt.,   transporation  ..  Mobile.  .Ala. 

J.  J.  Thomas,  Jr.. Supt.  mot.  pow.  &  car  equip. 

B.  A.  Wood Chief    engineer 

J.   -A.   Turner Purchasing  agent 

W.   J.   Diehl General    storekeeper 

J.  B.  Murphy Supt.   telegraph Jackson,  Tenn. 

Dr.  Harry  T.  Inge.Chief    surgeon Mobile.  Ala. 

C.  -A.   Pigford. . .  .Supt..  Mobile  division Meridian.  Miss. 

B.  B.   Tolson Supt..  St.  Louis  division. ...  Murph'boro.  Tenn. 

.A.  L.  Pollard Supt.   of  terminals St.  Louis.  Mo. 

F.  E.  Patton Supt..  Southern  Ry.  in  Miss. Columbus.  Miss. 

H.  L.  Wright General   inspector St.  Louis,  Mo. 

V.  J.  Thompson.  .Supervisor  of  safety "  " 

Walter    Shipley.  .  .Traffic    manager ''  " 

R.  L.  McKellar. .  .Foreign  freight  Iraf.  mgr. ..  Louisville,  Ky. 

NEW  YORK  CENTRAL. 

The  statf  organization  of  the  New  York  Central  Lines  was 
given  in  last  week's  issue,  page  659.  The  following  appointments 
have  been  made  by  P.  E.  Crowley,  vice-president  of  the  New 
York  Central   Railroad  : 

R.  D.   Starbuck.  ...Assistant    vice-president. ...  New  "^"ork 

R.  J.  Gary General  counsel " 

W.  C.   Bower General    purchasing   agent..     " 

L.  F.  Vosburgh. .  .Traffic   manager "■ 

G.  M.   Glazier Auditor    "  •' 

E.  L.  Rossiter. ..  .Treasurer    "  " 

1).   L.   Gray Assistant  traffic  manager...     "  " 

Tames    Webster. .  .-Assistant  traffic  manager ...  Chicago,  111. 
L.   .A.   Robinson.  .  .Passenger  traffic  manager..  New   York 

W.    A.  Terry Freight  traffic  manager. ...  Chicago,  111. 

G.    C.    \\"oodruff.  .General  freight  agent,  T.  T.New  A'ork 

D.  E.  Gelatt General  freight  agent,  L.  T..  "'  " 

W.   J.   Moore Asst.  general  freight  agent.     "  " 

Harry  Parry General  passenger  agent. ..."  " 

A\'.   P>.  Pollock.  ..  .Mgr..    marine    department..     "  " 

W.  O.  Thompson. Gen.    supt.    rolling    stock. ..  Buiralo.  N.  \^. 
T-"    ^^'.   Brazier Asst.  to  gen.  supt.  rol.  St. ..New  York 

F.  H.  Hardin Cf.  engr.  mot.  power  &  r.  s.    "  " 

NEW   YORK,   CHICAGO   &   ST.   LOUIS 

The  organization  of  the  .NFew  ^■o^k,  Chicago  &  St.  Louis  has 
been  announced  as  follows: 

O.  Van  Sweringen.Chairman   of  the  board...    Cleveland,  Ohio 
J.   J.   Bernet President     "  " 

C.  C.  Denney Vice-pres.   &   ,genl.   mgr....        -"  " 

M.  \  an  Sweringen. Vice-president    "  " 

W.    S.    Havden...  "  

T.  R.  Nutt "  

C.    L.   Bradley....  "  

H.  D.  Howe \'ice-pres.  &  genl.  counsel..  "  " 

W.  D.  Turner.  ..  .Secretary   "  " 

L.   B.   Williams.  .  .Treasurer   "  " 

.A.    M.    Spencer   ...Assistant    treasurer "  " 

L.   R.   Deevers Comptroller   "  " 

W.    J.    Bergen.  ...  Consult.  &  valuation  engr..  '"'  " 

P>.   E.   Morgan.  . .  .Traffic    manager    

NEW  YORK,  NEW  HAVEN  &  HARTFORD 

The  executive  organization  of  the  New  York,  New  Haven  & 
Hartford  was  given  in  last  week's  issue,  page  657.  The  following 
is  the  new  organization  of  the  accounting  department  of  the  road: 

H.    S.    Palmer. . . .  Controller    New  Haven,  Conn. 

T.   M.   Prentice. .  .-Assistant  to  controller "  "  " 

A.  R.  Down General   accountant    ''  "  " 

J.  E.  Murphy- Statistician    "'  "  " 

G.  T.  Carmichael. -Assistant  to  controller "  ",  ,  " 

.A.   Mackrille Auditor  of  revenue "  "  "• 

C.  E.  Hendrickson.  Auditor  of  freight  receipts.  "  "  " 

G.    H.    Nero Aud.  of  passenger  receipts.  .  "'  "  " 
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W.  L.  Spicer Xudiiur  of  disbursement. ..New  llavcn,  t'onn. 

J.  J.  VVarii,  Jr Xsst.  And.  Dislnirscmeius. .    "  "  '' 

F.  II,  Palincr Xuditor  of   Misccl.  Accls..    "  " 

G.  11.   Stai'hlc.  . . .  ("ar   accountant    " 

G.  1..  Wiulock \ud.  uf  overcharge  claims. .  iiusloii.   Mass. 

NORFOLK    A    WESTERN 

Tlu-  ornam/alioii  of  the   Leiiigli   \  alley,  elTectivc   with   iis  re- 
funi  to  private  control,  is  announced  as  follows : 

E.XECITIVK   Dki'aktment 

N.   D.    Maher President     Roancke.  Va. 

A.   C.    Needles.  ..  .Vice-president,    operation... 

T.   S.    Ourant X'ice-president,   traffic    

E.  11.  Mden Vice-president,    finances. ... 

Clias.  S    L'hurchill.X'.-p..  real  est.,  purcli.,  val.. 

Purchases,  Rk.m.  Est.mk   ami   Vai.iatio.n    Dei'akt.me.nts 


v..   T.    lUirnett ("u  iil.  piir.-hasin.n  a^l .  . 

V.    .'\.    Rilon Real   estate   a^ent.... 

C.   F.   Losh Valuation    engineer    . 

J.  H.  Clemmitt.  ..I^urchasiiiR  agent   ... 
J.  W.  Wade (ieneral    storekeeper. 


.Roanoke.  \';; 


Operatixo  Department 

\\  .  J .  Jenks C ieneral   manager    " 

J.   M.  Rodgcrs. ..  .Statistician    " 

"W.  S.   Battle,  Jr.. (ieneral   claim   agent " 

J.  B.  Baskerville...\sst.  general  claim  agent..  " 

W.   R.   Dawson.  ...\sst.  to  general  manager..  " 

G.  Dunglinson,  Jr.. "  Bluelield,  \V.  Va. 

D.  E.   Spangler.  ..Genl.  supt.  of  transp Roanoke,  Va. 

E.  A.   Blake (ienl.  supt.  I'.asi.  geiil.  div..  " 

J.   T.   Carey dcnl.  supt.  West.  (ien.  div..  Bluefield,  W.  Va. 

J.  E.  Crawford. .  A  hiel  engineer   Roanoke,  Va. 

A.    Kearney Supt.  motive  power " 

G.   W.  Jett Supt.    telegraph 

D.  W.    Richards.  .Signal  engineer   " 

E.  M.  Graham ....  (Jeneral  agent Norfolk,   Va. 

C.  H.  Blakemore..  Chairman,   Safety   Com Roanoke,  Va. 

S.    S.    Gale Chief  surgeon    " 

E.  S.  Moore Supt.  of  transportation " 

J.  R.   Talbott Supr.   car   service " 

W.    H.    Johnson.  .Supt.    terminals Norfolk,   Va. 

D.  F.    Peters Supt..    Norfolk    div Crewe,  Va. 

T.    D.    Hester Supt.,   Shenandoah  div Roanoke.  Va. 

J.   W.    Cook Supt.,  Radford  div 

A.  S.  Pavne Supt.  terminals    " 

W.    O.    F'ranklin..Supt..  Pocahontas  div Bluefield,  W.  Va. 

H.  C.   Weller Supt..    Scioto   div ...Portsmouth,   Ohio 

NORTHERN    PACIFIC 

The  officers  named  below  have  been  appointed  to  the  positions 
named  on  the   Xorthern    Pacific,  effective  on  March   1  ; 
Howard    Elliott . .  Chairman New    York    City. 

F.  L.    Stetson. ..  .General  counsel  "  " 

Edw.   .A.  Gay Sec.  &  asst.  treas "  " 

E.  M.    Willis. ...  .Asst.  sec.  and  asst.  treas... 

J     M.    Hannaford.  President   St.  Paul.  Minn. 

Charles    Donnelly.  E-xec.    vice-pres "        "  " 

C.  W.  Bunn Vice-pres.;  gen.  coun "         "  " 

W.    T.   Tyler Vice-pres.;  main't.  oper'n...    "        "  " 

J.   G.   Woodworth.\'ice-pres. ;    traffic 

F.  W.   Sweney Controller     " 

C.    A.   Clark Treasurer    "        "  " 

R.   H.  Relf Assistant  secretary " 

H.    E.    Stevens... Chief  Engineer " 

J.    M.    Hughes.  ..Land  Commissioner 

George  T  Reid...Asst.  to  the  president _.  ..Tacoma.  Wash. 

PERE    MARQUETTE 

The  Pere  Marquette  announces  the  following  changes  in 
its  personnel,  effective  with  the  return  of  the  railroad  to  pri- 
vate control; 

E.  N.   Brown Chairman  board  of  direc's.  .Detroit,    Mich. 

Frank  H.  Alfred. .  Pres.  &  gen.  manager 

W.  E.  Martin Assistant    treasurer New    York 

J.  L.  Cramer Vice-pres.,  treas.  &  asst.  sec.  Detroit.    Mich. 

S.  L.  Merriam. . .  .General  counsel 

.\11  these  officers  return  to  the  positions  they  held  prior  to 
federal  control  with  the  exception  of  J.  L.  Cramer,  who  pi;ior 
to  ■  federal  control  was  secretary  and  treasurer  and  during 
federal  control,   federal   treasurer. 


PHILADELPHIA   A   READING 

.\  portion  oi  the  new  organi/atioii  of  the  l'liila<l(li)hia  & 
Reading  was  given  in  tlic  l^ailivay  .luc  of  l-ebruary  27.  page  OOO. 
The  follow'ng  will  give  the  details  of  the  new  organization 
complete  : 

I'^XEtL'TlVK    DeI'ART.MENT 

ImI.  T.  .Slotesbury.  (chairman  of   the  board. ...  Read.  Ter.,  I'liila. 

.•\gnew'    T.    13ice.  .  President     Read.  Ter.,  I'liila. 

John   F.   Auch Assistant   to  the  president.  .  Read.  Tor..  I'hila. 

Charles  H.  I'-wing.  \'ice-pres.,   oper.  &   inainL.Read.  Ter.,  Pliila. 

Ed.    B.    Crosley.  .Vice-president,    traffic Read.  Ter.,  Pliila 

George  Ziegler. . .  .Secretary   Read.  Ter.,  Pliila 

Jay  V.  Hare .Assistant    secretary Read.  Ter.,  Pliila. 

Harry  E.   Paisley. Treasurer    Read.  Ter.,  Phila. 

John  S.  Sneyd Assistant    treasurer Read.  Ter.,  Pliila. 

C-harles  Heeliner.  .(ieneral    counsel Read.  Ter.,  Phila. 

William  L.  Kinter. General  solicitor....'. Read.  Ter.,  Pliila. 

Albert  B.  Bierck.. Controller    Read.  Ten.  Phila. 

John  D.  Landis. .  .Purchasing   agent Read.  Ter.,  Phila. 

(Jl'EKATINC,     ami     Ma1.NTK.NA.NCE     DEPARTMENT 

Chas.  H.   Ewing. .  Vice-president    Read.  Ter.,   Phila. 

Fred.  M.  Falck. .  .(ieneral    manager Read.   Ter.,    Phila. 

James  M.  Gilland. Transportation    assistant. ..  Read.   Ter.,    Phila. 

Wm.  H.  Keffer. .  .(ieneral    superintendent Read.   Ter.,    Phila. 

R.  Boone  Abbott.  ..Ass't   gen.    sui)erintendent ..  Reading,  Pa. 

Frank  .S.  Stevens. Engineer  maint.  of  way. ...  Reading,  Pa. 

.Alday   H.   Yocum. Signal    engineer    Sp.  Gar.  St.,  Phila. 

Joseph   C.   Peters. Supt.  Phila.  division Read.  Ter.,   Phila. 

Charles  A.  Beach. Supt.   New   York  division. .  Read.   Ter.,   Phila. 

Nat.    W.    Jones. .  .Ass'l  supt.  N.  Y.  division. .  Read.   Ter.,    Phila. 

Isaac  T.  Tyson. .  .Supt.    R.   &   II.    divisions.  .Reading,  Pa. 

C.  E.  (Thamberlin.  Ass't  supt.  Harrisburg  div.  .Harrisburg,  Pa. 

W.  Frank.  Eckert.Supt.  W.  &  C.  division. ...  Reading,  Pa. 

Victor  B.  Fisher.  .Supt.   Shamokin  division. .  .Tamaqua,  Pa. 

J  c-  T     1  S  Supt.  Atlantic  City  R.R.  \  ^       ,       y,,    j 

James  E.  Turk.  . . .  |  g^j^^  j^^,^   j^  p^/^^  ^^  |  Camden,  N.  J. 

Nathan  Francis. .  .Ass't  supt.  Del.  Riv.  F.  Co.. Camden,  N.  J. 
Irwin  A.  Seiders.  .Supt.  M.  P.  &  Roll.  Equip.  .Reading,  Pa. 

Rob  B.  Rasbridge.Supt.   car  department Reading,  Pa. 

William  L.   Rice..Sui)t.  Reading  shops Reading,  Pa. 

(Jscar  W.  Stager.  .Supt.  transportation Read.   Ter.,    Phila. 

Lie.  D.  Sbearer ...  Supt.  telegraph Reading,  Pa. 

John    Miller Sui)t.   time   service Sp.  Gar.  St.,  Phila. 

John  P.  Connolly.  Supervisor  mail   traffic Jers€y  City,   N.  J. 

Clarence  K.  Klink. Real  estate  agent Read.   Ter.,    Phila. 

Gordon  Chambers.  Ass't  real  estate  agent Read.   Ter.,    Phila. 

C.   E.   Dilkes,  Jr.. Tax  agent Read.   Ter.,   Phila. 

Sam.  T.  Wagner.  .Chief   engineer Read.   Ter.,   Phila. 

Clark  Dillenbeck.  ..Ass't   chief   engineer Read.   Ter.,    Phila. 

Fred.  Jaspersen. .  ..Ass't   chief   engineer Read.   Ter.,    Phila. 

O.   M.  Thomson.  .Special  agent   Read.    Ter.,    Phila. 

O.   H.   Hagerman  .Manager   marine   dep't Pt.  Richm'd  Phila. 

William  Brown ..  .Shipping  and  freight  agent.  Pt.  Reading.  N.  J. 

Traffic  Department 

Edw.   B.   Crosley.  \'ice-president    .Read.   Ter.,   Phila. 

Robert  L.  I^ussell.  Freight    traffic    manager. ..  Read.  Ter.,  Phila. 

Edgar  D.  Hilleary.t ieneral    freight    agent "  "  " 

Benj.  R.  Boggs.  .  .Ass't  general  freight  agent.     "  "  " 

John   W.  Hewitt.  .  Division     freight     agent....     "  "  " 

Wm.  D.  Corfield.  .Division    freight    agent "  "  " 

Wm.   B.   Gheen.  .  .Division    freight    agent "  "  " 

Chris.  H.  Morgan.  Division    freight    agent Harrisburg,  Pa. 

Harry  C.  Stauffer. General  coal  freight  agent.  .Read.  Ter.,  Phila. 

Charles  C.  Rambo. Coal  freight  agent " 

Edson  J.  Weeks.  .Passenger  traffic  manager..     "  " 

Edwin  L.  Lewis.  .General   passenger   agent...     " 

Ed.  D.  Osterhout.  Ass't  gen.  passenger  agent. .     "  "  " 

Harry  W.  Souders.Gen.  baggage  agent "  "  "^ 

Samuel  W.  Derr.  .Supt.  dining  cars "  "  ,, 

George  F.  Ingram.  District  passenger  agent 

T.  Sidman  Selby.  .District  passenger  agent .Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 

b.  Lorah  Mauger.  District  passenger  agent. ..  .Reading,  Pa. 
George  O.  Roper. .  District  passenger  agent.    .  .Williamsport,  Pa. 
Legal  Department 

Charles    Heebner. General    counsel Read.   Ter.,   Phila. 

Wm.  L.  Kinter. .  .General    solicitor    "  _|  ,^ 

Wm.    C.    Brister.  .General   claim   agent "  "  ^_ 

Thos.   W.   Fister.  .Asst.  general  claim  agent..     "  " 

Geo.  K.  Powell . . .  Chief  of  police Sp.  Gar.  St.,  Phila. 

Wm.  J.  Wilson. .  .Freight  claim  agent Read.  Ter..  Phila. 

.Accounting  Department 

A.    B.   Bierck Controller    Read.   Ter.,   Phila. 

H.  R.  McCormack.. Auditor  of  disbursements.. 

Philip  J.  Kelly Auditor    freight    traffic "  "^  " 

Thos.   S.   Neale Asst.  auditor  freight  traffic.     " 
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Whiladclphia  o-  Rcad'.n;j.,  Continued) 
Henry  Forster  ...Asst.  auditor  freight  traffic. Read.  Ter.,  Phila. 

Alf.  A.  Johnson.. Auditor    traffic    receipts "  "  " 

Win.  E.  Murphy.  .Auditor    passenger    traffic. Sp.  Gar.  St.,  Phila. 

PuRCH.\siNG  Department 

John   D.   Landis.  .Purchasing  agent Read.   Ter.,    Phila. 

Wesley  A.  Clem.  ..\ssi.stant  passenger  agent..     " 

Louis  F.  Beneke. .  Stationer     Sp.  Gar.  St.,  Phila. 

R.  J.  Stackhouse.  .General    storekeeper Reading,  Pa. 

Phil.xdelphia  &  Re.\ding  Relief  Associ.\tion 

George  Ziegler. . .  .Chairman  advis'y  com Sp.  Gar.  St.,  Phila. 

Walter  Hoffman.  .Superintendent "  ''  " 

Dr.  Caspar  Morris. Chief  Med.  Exam "       "       "        '' 

Valuation  Department 

Advisory  Committee 

Chas.   H.   Ewing.  .Vice-president    Read.  Ter.,  Phila. 

Chas.  Heebner  ..  .General  counsel  "  "  " 

Satn'l  T.  Wagner. Chief  engineer  "  "  " 

Valuation   Committee 

Chas.  Hansel Consulting  Valuation  Engr.New  York. 

E.  Y.  Allen Valuation  Engineer   Term.  Bldg.,  Phila. 

Henry  L.  Laning.  .Asst.   Valuation   Engineer..      "  "  " 

Clarence  K.  Klink. Real  estate  agent Read.  Ter.,  Phila. 

Edw.  F.  Sterner.  .Civil  engineer    "  "  " 

Win.  L.  Kinter. .  .General  solicitor   "  "  " 

.Mbert  B.  Bierck.. Controller    " 

PITTSBURG  &  SHAWMUT 

Officers  of  the  Pittsburg  &  Shawmut  have  been  announced 
as  follows : 

A.  C.  Griffith Auditor  and  treasurer Kittanning,   Pa. 

J.  T.  Colbert General  superintendent "  " 

R.  E.  Ball General  freight  &  pass.  agt.  "  " 

W.  W.   Morrison. Engr.  maintenance  of  way.Brookville,  Pa. 

.\.  H.  Ream Supt.  of  m.  p.  and  equip...  "  " 

D.  C.  Morgan Purchasing  agent    Kittanning,   Pa. 

C.  B.  Reed General  storekeeper "  " 

C.  T.  Best Special   agent   "  " 

RICHMOND,    FREDERICKSBURG   &   POTOMAC 

The  following  is  the  new  orgaiiization  of  the  Richmond, 
Fredericksburg  &  Potomac,  and  of  the  Washington  Southern, 
which  was  merged  into  the  former  on  February  14 : 

Wm.  H.  White .  . .  President   Richmond,  Va. 

Norman  Call    . . . .  Vice-pres.  &   secretary " 

F.ppa  Hunton,  Jr. .General   counsel    " 

D.  K.  Kellogg. . . .  Treasurer    " 

W.  P.  Terry Assistant  secretary  " 

A\'.  C.  Carrick General   auditor    " 

J.   E.   Cox Auditor  of  revenue " 

J.  B.  Mordecai. .  .Traffic  manager. " 

W.  D.  Duke General    superintendent " 

C.   W.    Culp Supt.  transportation " 

E.  K.  Grady Trainmaster    " 

T.  R.  Goech Supt.  of  telegraph " 

S.    B.    Rice Engineer,  maint.  of  way.  .. .  " 

E.  M.    Hastings..  Principal  asst.  engineer....  " 

H.  J.  Warthen. ..  .Supt.  motive  power " 

W.  T.   Bryant. ..  .Road  foreinan  of  engines..  " 

R.  J.  Rouse Purchasing  agent   " 

T.  B.  McDowell.. Car    accountant    " 

Douglas    Call Paymaster  &  asst.  treas...  " 

R.  M.  Colvin Superintendent     Potomac  Yard,  Va. 

ST.    LOUIS-SAN    FRANCISCO   SYSTEM 

In  addition  to  the  appointments  on  the  St.  Louis-San  Fran- 
cisco, announced  in  the  Railzvay  Age  of  February  27,  page  658, 
the  following  officers  have  been  assigned  to  duties  on  that  road : 

Executive  and   Financial  Departments 

T.  A.  Hamilton Vice-pres.  &  asst.  to  pres. .  .St.  Louis,  Mo. 

A.H.Jones Supervisor  of  wages 

Operating  Department 

J.  E.  Hutchison. .  .General    manager Springfield,  Mo. 

C.  J.  Stephenson.  .Asst.  to  general  manager..  "  j' 

H.H.Brown General    superintendent 

F.  F[.  Shaffer Supt.,    Eastern    division 

C.  H.  Claiborne. .  .Supt..   Northern   division. .  .Fort  Scott,  Kans. 

F.  G.  Faulkner Supt..  River  and  Cape  di v.  .Chaffee,  Mo. 

T.  T.  L.  Brooks . . .  Supt.    terminals Springfield,  Mo. 


Accounting  Department 

S.  J.  Fortune Assistant   general   auditor.  ..St.  Louis,  Mo. 

G.  B.  Perkins "  "  "        .. 

H.  W.  Press .\sst.  gen.  aud.  chg.  st'tist'cs.         "  " 

C.T.Davis Valuation  accountant "  " 

G.B.Davis Auditor  of  disbursements..         " 

F.  C.  Freiburg. ..  .Auditor,    freight   accounts..         " 
Conrad  GoehausenAsst.  auditor,   frt.  accts.,  in 

chg.  frt.  overch'ge  claiins. 

J.  C.  Briggs Auditor,  passenger  accts...         "  " 

J.  C.  Starkey Auditor,  station  accounts...         "  " 

H.  W.  Johnson. .  .Car    accountant Springfield,  Mo. 

Engineering  Department 

C.  B.  Spencer Valuation   engineer St.  Louis,  Mo. 

H.  B.  Barry Principal  asst.  engineer....         "  " 

J.  M.  Sills District    engineer Springfield,  Mo. 

D.  E.  Gelwix Div.  engr..  Eastern  div "  " 

R.  Owen Acting  div.  engr.,  S.  W.  div.Sapulpa,  Okla. 

E.  T.  Bond Div.  engr..  Western    div..  .  .Enid.  Okla. 

H.  F.  Busch Div.  engr..  Northern  div. .  .Ft.  Scott,  Kan. 

J.  G.  Taylor Div.  engr.,  Southern  div. .  .Memphis,  Tenn. 

L.  L.  Kerns. Div.  eng.,  Riv'r  &  Cape  div.Chaffee,  Mo. 

Perry  Topping Div.  engr..  Central    div Ft.  Smith,  Ark. 

The  office  of  assistant  chief  engineer  has  been  abolished  and 
the  district  engineer  will  report  to  the  general  superintendent 
on  maintenance  of  way  matters  and  to  the  chief  engineer  on 
engineering  matters.  Division  engineers  will  report  directly  to 
the  division  superintendent?  in  charge  of  their  respective  terri- 
tories on  maintenance  of  way  matters  and  to  the  district  engi- 
neer on  engineering  matters. 

Mechanical  Dep.vrtment 

C.  C.  Higgins Supt.  of  motive  power Springfield,  Mo. 

Legal  Department 
J.  L.  McCormack.  Supt.  frt.  loss  &  dam.  claims. Springfield,  Mo. 

The  following  will  be  in  part  the  organization  which  will 
govern  the  four  lines  of  this  system,  the  St.  Louis,  San  Fran- 
cisco &  Te.xas,  the  Ft.  Worth  &  Rio  Grande,  and  the  Brown- 
wood  North  &  South  : 

G.  H.    Schleyer. .  .Vice-pres.  and  gen'l  mgr ..  .Ft.  Worth,  Tex. 

T.    .\.    Hamilton.  .Vice-president    St.  Louis,  Mo. 

.A.    Hilton "  "  

F.  H.  Hamilton..  ..^sst.  sec'y  and  asst.  treas..         " 

C.  W.  Michel !.\ssistant   secretary New  York 

W.   A.   McAuliffe. Assistant   treasurer 

W.   F.  Evans General    solicitor St.  Louis,  Mo. 

-■\.  H.  Jones Supervisor  of  wages 

R.  B.  Cochran .■Xsst.  to  v.-pres.  &  gen.  mgr. Ft.  Worth,  Tex. 

J.  F.  Simms Superintendent   "  " 

F.   P.  Swartz District   engineer "  " 

T.  E.  Bliss Division  engineer "  " 

C.  O.  Jackson. ..  .General  passenger  agent....  "  " 

W.    R.    Wells General  freight  agent "  " 

St.  Louis.  San  Francisco  &"  Texas 
In   addition   to   the   ofl[icers   named   above,   the   following   have 
been  appointed  on  the  St.  Louis,  .San  Francisco  &  Texas : 

L.   C.  Wilds Secretary  and  treasurer. ..  .Ft.  Worth,  Tex. 

E.  B.  Findlow .Auditor    

E.  H.  Bunnell.  ...  Assistant    auditor St.  Louis.  Mo. 

Fort   Worth   &  Rio  Grande 
In   addition   to   the   officers   named   above,   the   following  have 
been  appointed  on  the  Fort  Worth  &  Rio  Grande : 

C.  W.   Hillard Vice-president    New  York 

L.   C.  Wilds Secretary  and  treasurer. ..  .Ft.  Worth,  Tex. 

E.  B.  Findlow Auditor    

E.   H.   Bunnell. ..  .Assistant    auditor St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Brozi'nwood  North   &  South 
In  addition  to  those  named  above,  the  following  officers  have 
been  appointed  on  the  Brownwood  North  &  South : 

Lee   Watson Vice-pres.,  secr'y  &  auditor.  Brown  wood,  Tex. 

Brooke    Smith. ..  .Treasurer    "  " 

L.   C.  Wilds Asst.  sec'y  and  asst.  treas.  .Ft.  Worth.  Tex. 

E.  B.  Findlow Assistant  auditor "  " 

Paris  &  Great  Northern 
The  following  is  the  organization  as  announced  for  the  Paris 
&  Great  Northern: 
J.  F.  McReynolds.  V.-pres.,  sec.  aud.  &  treas.  Paris,   Tex. 

T.  A.  Hamilton.  .  .Vice-president    .St.  Louis,  Mo. 

A.  Hilton "  ■'  
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U'itris    &    (.liiiii    .W'lthrrn,    CoHliiined) 
F.   H.   Hamilton..  ..Xssi.  scc'y  and  asst.  irc'as..St.   Louis.   Mo. 

C.  VV.  Michel \.ssistanl    secretary New  York 

W.  A.  Mc.\ulitTe...\ssistant    treasurer 

VV.   F.   Kvans (k-neral  solicitor .St.  l.ouis,  \Io. 

E.  H.  Buiuull \ssistant    anrlitor "  '' 

'  .V    H.  Jones Supervisor  of  waues 

ST.   LOUIS    SOUTHWESTERN    LINES. 

In  addition  to  the  ai<l)ointnients  announced  in  the  Railway  Age 
of  Febrttary  27,  page  W>2,  the  following  officers  have  been  ap- 
pointed on  the  St.  Louis  .S.inllnvcsterii  and  the  St.  Louis  South- 
western of  Texas: 

Ol'KKVTINC     DkI'AKT.MKNT 

W.   A.   Webb Vice-pres.  &  genl.  mgr Tyler,   Tex. 

W.    Masby Supt.    transportation    

C.    H.    Jennings.  .Supt.  dining  cars Texarkana,  Tex. 

Lec.m.    Dki'aktment 

W.   .\.   Conaway..Tax    agent    St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Enginkkri.ng   1>KI'.\KTMKNT 

A.   A.   Matthews.  .Chief   engineer    Tyler,   Tex. 

H.  Xonllovcnberg.Sanitary    engineer    Texarkana   Tex. 

C.  D.    Purdon Consulting  and  val.  eng St.  Louis,  Mo. 

riRCiiASiNo   Stores   Ueiwrtments 
E.  T.  Irving Tie   and   timber   agent Texarkana,  Tex. 

D.  V.    Atkinson.. Traveling    storekeeper    

Accounting  Department 

H.  R.  Hurst Special  acct.,  president's  of.  St.   Louis,   Mo. 

Traffic  Department 

P.T.Cole \gricultural    commissioner.  St.   Louis,   Mo. 

Special 

E    Richards Superintendent    safety Mt.  Pleasant,  Tex. 

F    R.  Campbell...  Chief   special   agent Tyler,  Tex. 

A.  E.  Chace Chief   surgeon    Texarkana,  Tex. 

St.   Louis  Southwestern 
In  addition  to  the  above  officers  and  those  noted  in  a  previous 
issue  of  Railway  Aiie,  the  following  have  been  appomted  on  the 
St.  Louis  Southwestern  : 

L  R.   Tumey .\sst.   general    solicitor St.  Louis,  Mo. 

1    D.Watson Genl.    traffic    mgr "        ''^ 

A.  J.  Lehmann Asst.  genl.   freight  agent...  "^ 

R.D.Cobb General    auditor 

L  H.  Pahlmann.  ...Auditor  of  disburseinenls. . 

"H.    H.    Berry Superintendent    Illmo,   Mo. 

St.  Louis  South'urstcni  of  Texas 
The   following   have  been  appointed  on   the  St.   Louis   South- 
western of  Texas : 

Traffic  Department 

J.  F.  Lehane .Vice-prcs.,  charge  traffic ...  Tyler,   Tex. 

W.  F.  Murray. ..  .General  freight  agent "  ^_ 

T.   H.  Lawrence..  Genl.    passenger   agent " 

W.  J.  Doyle Industrial  agent    Dallas,   iex. 

C    C.  Rockenback.Asst.    industrial    agent " 

S.   F.   Baker Genl.    agent,    freight   dept.. Tyler,   Tex. 

A.  Hoover Genl.  agent,  passenger  dept. 

Accounting  Department 

A.  R.  Wood \uditor    '^^'i"'  "^u^" 

H.  P.  Taylor Assistant  auditor   '^  ^^ 

T.  L  Boyette Auditor  fit.  receipts '|  ^_ 

M.  B.  Grimes \uditor,  pass,  receipts 

Stores   Department 

C.   C.    Marshall.  ..General    storekeeper    Tyler,   Tex. 

Operating  Department 

H     H     Hooper. . .  Superintendent    Mt.  Pleasant,  Tex. 

K.   C.   Marshall...  "  Tyler,   Tex. 

Mechanical  Department 

B.  J.    Peasley Supt.    motive    power Tyler.   Tex. 

In  addition  to  these  appointments  the  following  traffic  ap- 
pointments  have  been  made: 

F.  E.  Rownd Commercial  agent Kansas  City.  Mo. 

Clark  Kretschmar.General  traveling  agt St.  Louis,  Mo. 

C.  E.  Scott Commercial  agent Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

\V.  D.  May "  "     Memphis,  Tenn. 

'  R.  W.   Bvrne "  "     Cincinnati,  O. 

W.  G.  Adams Soliciting  frt.  &  pass.  agt. .  .Xashville,  Tenn. 


.\.  \\  .  Kioe Pacific  Coast  agent Los  .Angeles,  Cal. 

'['.  K.  Challenor . . .(  oimnercial  agini Jairo,  HI. 

S.  C.  \  <amaii "  "     N'tw  Orleans,  La. 

F.  W.  Christopher.  "  "     Chicago 

H.J,  Flyniit Soliicting   freight   agent Loiiisyille,  Ky. 

(ico,   I..  L(itiKr. .  .Commercial  agent Detroit.  Mich. 

j.    r.    Ferguson...  "  "     Shreveport,  La. 

I'ldwin    Stewart. .  .Division   freight   agent Little  Rock,  .Ark. 

W.  H.  Townsend.Gen.  cast.  frt.  &  pass.  agt..Kew  York  City 
W.  G.   .'\dams Soliciting  frt.  \-  pass,  agt ...  Xashville,  Teini. 

SAN  ANTONIO  &  ARANSAS  PASS 

The    following    appointments    have    been    aniiounced    on    the 
San  Antonio  &  Aransas  Pass,  effective  March  1: 

G.  B.  Goodloe \ssistant  general   manager.  San  .\ntonio,  Tex_ 

Boyle,     Ezell     &l,-  ,       .  

Grover    }  General  attoriuys 

J.  W.  Terry .\uditor    

H.  !•".  Smith Treasurer    

J.  C.  Mangham. .  .General  freight  agent 

G.  F.  Lupton (jcneral   passenger   agent... 

G.  E.  Chamberlain. Land   and  tax  agent 

F.  L.  Carson Mechanical    superintendent. 'S'ciakum,  Tex. 

L.   Andrews Chief  engineer San  .Xntonio,  Tex. 

J.  L.  Cowan Purchasing  agent 

L.  W.  Earnest ....  General   claim   agent 

F.  E.  Jones Freight  claim  agent 

A.  J.  Dimaline. . . .  Supt.   car   service " 

H.  M.  Madison. .  .harm  and  immigration  agt.      " 

H.  Dickson Supt.   of  telegrai)h Voakum,  Tex. 

SEABOARD   AIR   LINE 

A  portion  of  the  new  organization  of  the  Seaboard  Air  Line 
was    annomiced    in   last   week's   issue,    page   658.      B.    C.    Prince, 
Ireight    traffic   manager,   has    since   announced   the   following   as- 
the  organization  of  the  freight  traffic  department: 
E.    T.    Wilcox .Asst.   freight   traffic   mgr. ..  Norfolk,    \'a. 

G.  S.    Rains \sst.    freight  traffic   mgr... 

J.   H.  Ketner General  freight  agent "  " 

J.  H.  Toomer Asst.  general  freight  agent.        "  " 

R.  H.  Eberly .Asst.  general  freight  agent.        "'  " 

T.  T.  Masengill. .  ..Asst.  general  freight  agent.        "  " 

S.  P.  Springfellow.Asst    freight  trafSc  mgr. .  ..Atlanta.   Ga. 

R.  W.  Daniel \sst.  general  freight  agent.  Birmingham,   Ala. 

C.   E.    Muller Asst.  general  freight  agent. Jacksonville,    Fla. 

H.  M.  Boykin Asst!  general  freight  agent.  Richmond,  \^a. 

C.  C.  Graves Asst.  general  freight  agent. Charleston,  S.  C. 

E.  J.   Parrish Asst.  general  freight  agent  .Savannah,  Ga. 

J.  G.  Cantrell (jeneral   western   agent Chicago. 

E.  E-   Hunter Division    freight   agent Wilmington,  N.  C. 

G.    C.    Poole Division    freight   agent Raleigh.  X.  C. 

SOUTHERN    PACIFIC 

The  following  is  the  new  organization  of  the  Southern  Pacific 
insofar  as  it  was  available  at  "the  time  of  going  to  press.  The 
remainder  will  appear  in  next  week's  issue. 

J.    Kruttschnitt. ..  Chairman  exec,  committee.  .Xew    A'ork 

Lewis  J.   Spence. .  Director  of  traffic '' 

William   Sproule.  .President   '' 

H.  W.  dc  Forest. .  Vice-president    

J.  P.  Blair General    counsel "  '" 

A.  D.  McDonald. .  Vice-pres.    &   controller....      ' 

VV.  A.  Worthington Vice-pres.  &  asst.  to  chm...  "  '" 

F.  H.  Plaisted Asst.  dir.  of  traffic •' 

Gordon  M.  Buck.  .Asst.   counsel "  " 

F.  H.  Wood Atty.  &  com.  counsel "  '" 

J.   D.   Isaacs Consulting    engineer " 

A.  K.  Van  DeventerTreasurer    " 

F.  W.   Mahl Director  of  purchases " 

Hugh  NeiW Clerk  and  secretary  "  " 

H.    B.    Tohnson.  .  .Assistant  controller 

W.  F.  i3ull Asst.  clerk  &  asst.  scc'ty " 

G.  M.  Thornton.  .Asst.    treasurer "  " 

J.  A.  Simpson. ..  .Transfer    agent ''  " 

John  B.  Weaver.  .Asst.  clerk .Anchorage,  Ky. 

J.  H.  R.  Parsons . .  .Agent    Xew  Orleans,  La. 

Pacific  Lines 

Wni,   Sproule President  San  Francisco,  Cal 

Wm.  F.  Herrin.  ..Vice-pres.  &  Chief  counsel. .  "  '' 

Paul   Shoup Vice-pres.  &  asst.  to  pres.. .  "'  ' 

E.  O.  McCormick. Vice-pres.,  pro.  &  develop...  "  ' 

G.  L.  King .Assistant    secretary "  '' 

J.  H.  Dyer Gen.  mgr.  chge.  oper.  &  mte.    "  " 

F.  L.  Burckhalter.-Asst.  gen.  mgr,  Xo.  dist " 
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(Soutlicrii   Pacific — Pacific  Lines,  Continued) 

T.  H.  Williams.  .  .Assi.  gen.  mgr,  So.  dist San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Wm.  Hood Chief    engineer l.os  Angeles,   Cal. 

F.  K.  Ainswortli . .  Chief    surgeon San  I'Vancisco,  Cal. 

F.  W.  Taylor Purchasing  agent "  "  " 

A.  S.  McKelligon.Cieneral  storekeeper "  "  " 

R.  Mclntyre Asst.   to  gen.  manager "  "  " 

R,  J.  Clancy \sst.  to  gen.  manager "  "  " 

Geo.    McCormick.  Gen.  supt.  motive  power. .. .    "  "  " 

G.  F.  Richardson. Supt.  of  transportation "  "  " 

R.  L.  Ruby \sst.  supt.  of  transpor "  "  " 

W.  H.  Kiricbride.  ..^ng.  of  m.  of  \v.  &  str "  "  " 

Wm.   Jaekle \sst.  eng.  of  m.  of  w.  &  str.     "  •'  " 

A.  H.  Babcock. . .  .Electrical  engineer "  "  " 

E.L.King Supt.  of  telegraph "  "  " 

S.  M.  Estabrook. .  Mgr.  of  d.  cars,  h.  &  res..  . .     "  "  " 

D.  O'Connel Chief   special   agent "  "  " 

T.  F.  Rowlands.  . .  Supt.,  western  division Oakland  Pier,  Cal. 

J.  D.  Brennan. .  .  .Supt..  Sacramento  div Sacramento,    Cal. 

J.  W.  Fitzgerald.  .  Supt.,  Shasta  division Dunsnuiir,  Cal. 

A.  T.  Mercier Supt..  Portland  division.  ...  Portland,  Ore. 

B.  A.  Campbell. . .  Supt.  Salt  Lake  division. . .  -Ogden.  Utah 
G.  E.  Gaylord. .  . .  Supt.  Stockton,  division Stockton,  Cal. 

T.  A.  Hern Supt.,  Coast  division San  Francisco,  Cal. 

F.  K.  W'orthington.Supt.,  San  Joaquin  div Bakersfield,   Cal. 

W.   H.   Whalen,  .  .Supt.,  Los  Angeles  div Los   Angeles,   Cal. 

Wm.  Wilson Supt.,   Tucson  division Tucson,  Ariz. 

Guy  V.  Shoup.  . . .  general  attorney San  Francisco,  Cal. 

D.  R.  Sessions. . . .  Claims  attorney. 

D.  V.  Cowden.  . .  .Tax  attorney 

B.  A.  McAllaster.Land  commissioner 

T.  O.  Edwards . . .  Auditor    

R.   Adams \ssistant   auditor 

F.  L.  McCaffery. .  Assistant   auditor 

F.  W.   Pope Auditor  of  Freight  ace 

C.  E.  Fellows -\sst.  auditor  of  fr.  ace 

O.  F.  Giffin .Auditor  of  passenger  ace.. . 

J.   Kenedy .Auditor  of  disb.  ace 

E.  Hickman Auditor  of  mis.  ace 

W.  H.  Dewey*. ... -\ud.  of  Equip.  Serv.  Ace... 

W.  F.  Ingram. ..  ..\ssistant  treasurer 

H.  P.  Thrall Mail  traf.  mgr.  &  serv.  in.. . 

G.  L.  King Secretary  leased  lines 

E.  B.  Leavitt Lease    agent 

G.  W.   Luce Freight  traffic  mgr 

T.  A.  Graham .... -A-Sst.  Freight  traf.  mgr 

E.  W.  Clapp General  freight  agent 

H.  C.  Hallmark. . .  General  freight  agent Los  An.geles,  Cal. 

H.  A.  Hinshaw.  . .  General  freight  agent Portland,  Ore. 

SOUTHERN    RAILWAY    SYSTEM 

Fairfax  Harrison,  president  of  the  Southern  Railway  System, 
in  announcing  the  organization  of  that  system,  effective  on  its 
return  to  private  control,  says  that  for  purposes  of  administra- 
tion the  lines  of  the  system  will  be  grouped  as  follows : 

Lines  West. — The  Cincinnati,  New  Orleans  &  Texas  Pacific, 
Alabama  Great  Southern,  New  Orleans  &  Northeastern,  Harri- 
tnan  &  Northeastern,  Cincinnati,  Burnside  &  Cumberland  River, 
Northern  Alabama,  Georgia  Southern  &  Florida,  and  the  fol- 
lowing operating  divisions  of  the  Southern  Railway,  viz. :  St. 
Louis  division,  Louisville  division,  Memphis  division,  Atlanta 
division,  Columbus  division.  Birmingham  division,  and  Mobile 
division. 

Lines  East. — The  following  operating  divisions  of  the  South- 
ern Railway,  viz. :  Washington  division,  Danville  division, 
Charlotte  division,  Richmond  division,  Norfolk  division,  Win- 
ston-Salerh  division,  Columbia  division,  Charleston  division, 
Spartanburg  division,  Knoxville  division,  Coster  division,  Ap- 
palachia  division.  Asheville  division.  Murphy  division,  Transyl- 
vania division. 

The  organization  is  as   follows: 

Executive  Department 

L.  E.  Jeffries Vice-pres.  &  gen.' counsel.  .Washington 

H.  W.  Miller V.-pres.,  con.,  pur. 

E.  H.  Coapman. .  .Vice-president,  operation...  " 
Lincoln   Green.  ..  .V^ice-president,    traffic " 

J.  B.  Munson Vice-pres.,  res.  ex.  of.,  west. Cincinnati,  Ohio 

R.   B.   Pegram. . .  .\\-p.,  res.  ex.  of.,  Atlanta.  .Atlanta 

T.  F.  Steele Vice-pres.,  N.  O.  &  N.  E...New  Orleans 

A.  H.  Plant Assistant  to  president Washington 

F.  S.  Wynn Secretary  and  treasurer. ..  .New  York 

E.  H.  Kemper. . .  .Controller    Washington 

J..H.  McCue Exec,  general  agent Bristol,  Va.-Tenn. 

E.  C.  Gatewood,  . .  "  Rectortovvn.  Va. 


D.  S.  Abernethy.  .Exec,  general  agent Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

T.  F.  Steele '   "  New   Orleans,   La. 

C.   L.   Candler. ...  "  Norfolk,  Va. 

Construction,    Purchases,   Re.al    Estate,   Etc. 

H.  W.  Miller.  . .-.  .Vice-president    Washington 

T.  H.  Gatlin Chief  engineer  of  con 

Pearce    Home. ...  Supt.  r.  e.  and  conv.  dept...  " 

E.  B.   Berry Supt.  of  insurance " 

W.  F.  H.  Finke...Tie  and  timber  agent " 

C.R.Craig Gen.   purchasing  agent " 

A.  Telford Asst.  gen.  pur.  agent " 

L.   H.  Skinner Purchasing  agent " 

E.  E.   Hanson. ..  .Asst.    purchasing    agent....  " 

Legal  Department 

L.    E.    Jeffries. ..  .Vice-pres.  &  gen.  counsel.  .Washington 
Al.  P.  Humphrey. Gen.  solicitor,  west.  dist. ...  Louisville,    Ky. 
Edward    Colston.  .Gen.  sol.  C.  N.  O.  &  T.  P.  .Cincinnati,  Ohio 

S.  R.  Prince General  solicitor    Washington 

Charles  J.  Rixey.  .Commerce  counsel Washington 

H.   O'B.   Cooper.. Gen.  atty.  per.  inj.  claims.  .Washington 
Charles    Clark.  . .  .Solicitor,  frt.  claims Washington 

F.  G.   Tompkins.  .Div.  counsel  (§•  C.) Columbia,  S.  C. 

J.  E.  Hall Div.  counsel  (Ga.  So.  &Fla., 

in  Ga.  and  So.  Ry  in  Fla.).  Macon,  Ga. 

C.  B.  Northrop . .  .Commerce  counsel Washington 

Henry  Thurtell . .  .Commerce  counsel " 

H.   L.   Walker.  ..  .Commerce  counsel " 

I.   W.   Haun Chief  claim  agent " 

L.    Baumgardner...Asst.   chief  claim   agent....  " 

J.   L.   Hatch "  ....Salisbury,  N.  C. 

G.  T.  Dallas "  ....  Columbia,  S.  C. 

P.   L.  Ward "  ....Atlanta,  Ga. 

W.  A.  Fitton "  ....  Birmingham,  Ala. 

C.  C.  Sudduth "  ....Chattanooga,    Ten. 

T.  B.  Haynes "  ....Knoxville,  Tenn. 

Ernest   Simon "  Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Dr.  W.  Applegate. Chief  surgeon Washington 

Financial  Department 

E.  H.  Kemper. . .  .Controller    Washington 

J.   B.  Duke General    auditor " 

H.   W.   Oliver Asst.  general   auditor " 

.A.   H.  Oliver Assistant  to  controller " 

J.  Aitcheson General    accountant " 

W.  T.  Pollard. ..  .Auditor  of  construction....  " 

Leon    Strauss .A.sst.    auditor   of   con " 

J.   S.  Tassin .Auditor   of   valuation " 

W.  W.  Hanson. .  .Auditor    of   misc.    rents....  " 

The  following  appointments  apply  to  the  Southern  Railway; 
Georgia  Southern  &  Florida ;  Northern  Alabama ;  Atlantic  & 
Yadkin;  High  Point;  Randleman,  Asheboro  &  Southern;  Yad- 
kin; Carolina  &  Tennessee  Southern,  and  Asheville  &  Craggy 
Mountain. 

.A.  E.  Fowler Auditor    Washington 

T.  L.  Shelton Assistant    auditor 

W.    H.   Luckett. .  ..Assistant    auditor " 

F.  D.    Pollard. ..  .Auditor  of  disbursements..  " 

T.    H.    Seay ,'\uditor  of  freight  accounts.  " 

F.  A.  Truan Asst.  auditor  of  freight  ace.  " 

W'.   P.   Rose -Auditor  of  passenger  ace.  " 

A.  T.  Martin Auditor  of  station  accounts.  " 

The  following  appointments  apply  to  the  Cincinnati,  New  Or- 
leans &  Texas  Pacific ;  Alabama  Great  Southern ;  New  Or- 
leans &  Northeastern  ;  Harriman  &  Northeastern,  and  Cincinnati. 
Burnside  &  Cumberland  River. 

J.A.Robinson Auditor    Cincinnati,  Ohio 

W.   G.   Casteel.  ..  ..Assistant    auditor " 

F.  X.  Fleming. ..  .General    accountant 

K.   Kemper Auditor  of  disbursements.. 

D.  E.  Driscoll.  ..  .Auditor  of  freight  accounts. 
J.  G.  Rumpler Auditor  passenger  accounts. 

The  following  appointment  is  on  the  Carolina  &  Northwestern : 
W.   K.   Kearsley.  .Auditor    Chester,  S.  C. 

The  following  is  on  the  Cumberland  : 
J.   R.    Campbell...  Auditor . .  .  Artemus,  Ky. 

The     following     appointments    arc  on  the  Blue  Ridge,  Danville 
&  Western  :  Hartwell ;  Hawkin.sville  &  Florida  Southern  and  Tal- 
lulah  Falls : 
J.  M.  Forney Auditor    .Atlanta,   Ga. 
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II.    C\);ii>m;iil. 

K.  Luvall 

W.    Taylor... 

HaiiuMi    

HiTinan 

H.  Laughloii. 
.  H.  Gatchcll.. 


A'di/it'ii.v.    Coiiliiiiicil ) -   ( )rKH.\iiNO    Ukpaktment 


\''icc-i)ri.'si(li'i\t    

, Asst.   vicf-iirt'si<U-Mt 

,.\.ssl.   to  vicc-prfsiilfiit . . , 


.\lc.\.  Grant 

\V.  N.  Forcacre. 
I.  H.  Stanfiel.... 
j.   \V.  Connelly.. 

The    following 
appointniont.s  are 


.tii-n.  manager,  Lines  liast. 
(len.  manager.  Lines  West. 
C'h.  sp.  agt.,  System  Lines. 

list    of    appointments   is   not   complete. 


W 'asliinnlon 


I  Ua(l<iiiarlers 
not     given 
announciinenl 


m 


J.  S.  LemoniL, 
S.  J.  Mulvaney. 
W.  C  Ihulsoii. . 


J.  \V.  Wassum. 
F.  P.  Pelter.... 
J.  C.  Avistin. .  . . 
M.  P..  Madden. 
C.    Chandler.  . . . 


Charlotte,    N.   C. 
Cincinnati,  (). 
Washington 

111* 
each  given  as  promotions,  effective   March   1  : 

Lines  East 
Ch.  eng.  maim  of  way  &  st.  Charlotte,  X.  C. 

.Sni)t.    Asheville  div Asheville,   N.   C. 

..*^npt.   Charlotte  div CJreenville,  S.  C. 

I.liirs   ll'cst 
.lien.  snpt.  Soiuliern  disl .  .  .  .  Birniinghani.     Ala 

.(ien.  snpt.  S.  E.  dist Macon,    Ga. 

.Supt.  Mohile  div.  (So.  dis;.Selma,  .Ma. 
.Supl.  Ga.  S.  &  F.,  S.  E.  dist.  Macon,  Ga. 
.Supt.  Atlanta  div.,  S.  E.  dist. Atlanta,  Ga. 

Traffic  Dep.\rtment 

.Vice-president    Washington 

.Passenger  traffic  manager.. 

.Freight   traffic   manager " 

.Foreign  frt.  traffic  manager. Louisville,    Ky. 
.Frt.  traffic  manager,  L.  W.  .Cincinnati,  Ohio 
.Pass,  traffic  manager,  L.  W. 
.(ien.  claim  agt.,  overcharge. Washington 
.Manager,  develop,  service.. 

..■\sst.  to  vice-president Cincinnati 

..\sst.  to  vice-president VN'ashington 


Lincoln  Green . . . 
W.  H.  Tayloe... 

E.  H.  Shaw 

R.  L.  McKellar.. 

G.   P.  Biles 

W.  A.  Beckler..  . 

J.  J.  Hooper 

J.  C.  Williams.  . . 
W.  H.  McGuffey. 
J.  M.  Woodruff.. 

Freight   Traffic  Service 

R    L.  Simpson .\sst.  freight  traffic  manager.Birmingham,    Ala. 

C.A.Russell "  "  Memphis,   Tenn. 

G.K.Caldwell....  "  "  Washington 

G.    H.   Wilcox.  .  ..Asst.  to  fr.  traffic  manager. 

F.  D.  Claggett General  freight  agent Atlanta,  Ga. 

E.R.Oliver "  "  "     Cincinnati,  Ohio 

J.'  h!  Drake "  "  "     Richmond,   Va. 

R.A.Campbell...       "  "  "     St.  Louis,  Mo. 

G.  H.  Kerr \sst.  general  freight  agent.  .Atlanta,  Ga. 

H.   M.  Cobb "  ■'  ..       "  " 

R.  J.  Brown "'  "  •  ■       " 

L.  L.  McCleskey. . 

C.  H.  Pearson. .  . . 

F.  S.  Reigel 

W.  M.  Orr 

D.  Card  well 

J.   L.   Cox 

L  L.  Graves 

J.  W.  Hunter 

Wins  F.  Wilson. . 
K.  B.  Hannigan.  . . 
B.  G.  Brown. 


.Cincinnati 


•'  "  ..Columbia,  S.  C. 

•'  "  ..Columbus,    Miss. 

•'  "  . .  Knoxville,    Tenn. 

.  .Mobile,  Ala. 

•'  "  . .  Richmond,   Va. 

•'  ■'  . .  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

__ ■'  "  ..Washington 

e!  M.  Lane Asst.  to  gen.  freight  agent ..  Cincinnati,  Ohio 

C.  E.  Bell Commerce    agent Washington 

F.  H.  Behring "  "     ]] 

Hamilton  Baxter. .  "  "     

W.  C.  Harrison. .  .New  Eng.  freight  agent Boston 

R.  H.  Morris Northwestern    fr.   agt £"hicago 

J.  E.  Fitzwilson. .  .(jeneral  eastern  fr.  agt New   York 

F.  W.  Parsons Manager— East,  fr,  traf.  ser. Philadelphia 


Division  freight  agents,  distri 
agents  have  been  appointed  as 

-A.  K.  Orr Division  f reij 

.\.  O.  Dawson. ...        " 

E.  T.  Steele 

W.  E.  Allen 

H.  D.  Luckett.... 
W.  C.  Stephens.. . 
Ralph   Shropshire.         " 
T.  B.  Dixon 

J.  W.  Bray 

J.  P.  Tocher "  '] 

Wm.  Humphreys..         " 

F.  J.  Davis 

T.  M.  Cutler "  " 

j.  B.  Bannon 


ct  freight  agents  and  commercial 
follows: 

;ht  agent \sheville,  N.   C. 

"  Augusta,  Ga. 

"  Birmingham,  Ala. 

"  Bristol,  Va. -Tenn. 

•'  .■ Charlotte,  N.  C. 

Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

"  Columbia,  S.  C. 

"  Columbus,  Ga. 

"  Greensboro,  N.  C. 

"  Lexington,  Ky. 

"  Louisville,  Ky. 

"  Lynchburg,  Va. 

"  Macon,  Ga. 

"  New  Orleans.  La. 


l'"lorida    freight    a>;ent. 
Dist  rid    freight  agent. 


. (  oinnurcial  agent.  .  .  , 


W'.    r.     I'lirncr Division  freight  agent 

J.  1 1.  .Andrews.  ... 

W.  II.  Bennett....  

C.   M.  Tyler 

P.  A.  Wright 

W.  B.  Mc(iroarly 
G.    W.    Benns... 

J.  A.  Wernc 

I*".  M.  Dunham. . . 

E.  C.  Morgan 

C.    C.    Elder 

R.  D.  Miller 

.■\.  B.  Hammond. 

R.  B.  Arthur 

J.  N.  Templeton. . 

F.  M.  Kitchell.... 

.S.  M.  Howard 

W.  T.  Keating.  ... 

U.    G.    Soule 

C.  C.  Wood  worth. 

W.  E.  Hurley 

R.  H.  McDonald.. 
C.    M.    Agnew.  . .  . 

E.  W.    Mihm.... 

C.  V.  Manker... 
.\lex.  McBce  .... 
W^  N.  Pendleton. 
J.   G.   Hill 

D.  E.    Cook 

C.  F.   Cowell 

J.  R.  L.  Wulff.... 
T.  J.  T.  Hayes... 
L.  W.   Sanderson. 

(;.  H.  Perry 

H.  J.  Herron.  . . . 
H.  S.  Lemmon.  . . 
C.  S.  Shawhan... 
L.   P.  Tschopik . . . 

J.    T.    Mudd 

W.  F.  Rogers.... 
C.   A.   Egly 

F.  E.  R.  Sawin. . . 
W.  A.  Wright.... 

E.  M.  Jones 

Robert   Mayo 

W.   M.  Israel 

R.  M.  Kendrick.. 
J.    G.   Kitchell.... 

B.  Z.  Ruff 

C.  F.  Lauer 

H.  F.  Phipps 

Howell  Peeples   . . 

G.  N.  Lawson 


. .  Norfolk,  Va. 

..Raleigh,  N.  t. 
, . .  R(jtne,  Ga. 
, .  .Jacksonville.  Fla 

..Atlanta,  (la. 
, .  .Baltimore,  Mrl. 

.  .Cincinnati,  (Jhio 

.  .Evansvillc,   Ind. 

..Philadelphia.  Pa. 

. .  Pittshurnh,  I'a. 

. .  Savannah,  (ia. 

. .  .Xnniston,  Ala. 

.  ..\thens,  (ia. 

.  i  Augusta,  Ga. 

,  .Birmingham,  .Ala. 


.Charlotte,   N.  C. 
.Chattanooga,  Tenn. 
.  Chicago 

.  Cinciniiati,  Ohio 
.  Cleveland,  Ohio 
.  Columbia,  S.  C. 
.  Dallas,  Texas 
.  Detroit,   Mich. 
.  East  St.  Louis,  III. 
Greenville,  S.  C. 


.  Indianapolis,    Ind. 
.Jacksonville,  Fla. 
.Johnson  City, Tenn. 
.  Kansas  City.  Mo. 
.  Knoxville,   Tenn. 
.  Little  Rock,  .Ark. 
.  Louisville,  Ky. 
,  Macon,  Ga. 
.  .Memphis,  Tenn. 
,  .Mobile,  Ala. 
,  Montgomery,    .Ala. 
.  Nashville,  Tenn. 
.  New   Orleans.   La. 
.  New  York,  N.  Y. 


.  Norfolk,  Va. 

.  Peoria,  111. 

.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

.  Rochester,  N.   Y 

.  Selma,  Ala. 

.  Sheffield,  Ala. 

.  Spartanburg,  S 

.  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

.  Tampa,  Fla. 

.  Washington,  D.  C> 

.Wins. -Salem.  N.  C- 


C. 


P.\.SSENGKR    Tr.VFFIC    SERVICE 

H.    F.    Cary (ieneral   passenger  agent. ..  Washington 

E.  N.  Aiken "  "  '"      ...Cincinnati,  Ohio 

C.   A.   Benscoter. .  .Asst.  .gen'l  jiass.  agent Knoxville,  Tenn. 

J.    L.    Meek "  "  "  "      Chattan'ga.    Tenn. 

J.    C.    Beam "      .Atlanta,  Ga. 

C.    A.   Kline "  "  "'  "      Washington 

F.  N.  Westerman.     "  "  ''  "      Cincinnati,   Ohio 

J.   C.   Conn General   liaggage   agent Chattanooka,  Tenn. 

Division    and    district   passenger    agents,    etc., .  have    been    ap- 
pointed as   follows ; 


J.   H.  Woods Division  passenger  agent 

James  Freeman... 

W.  E.  Allen 

R.  H.  Graham. ..."  "  " 

G.  C.   Blackburn. .        "  "'  " 

W.  E.  McGee 

W.  H.  Caffey 

C.  B.  Rhodes 

C.  .A.  DeSaussure. 

J.  R.  Wells 

C.  W  Westbury.. 
Stanton  Curtis. . . . 
S.  E.  Burgess.... 
R.  H.  DeButts.... 
Geo.  C.  Daniels.  . . 
C.  C.  Stewart 


Eastern  passenger   agent 
New  England  pass,  agent 
Northern  passenger  agent 

V.    L.    Estes District  passenger  agent 

G.  W.  Carter " 

L.  H.  Burgess.. .  .       " 

C.  N.  Smith •' 

R.  W.  Hunt 

J.  R.  Martin 


. .  Ashevfllc.  N.  C. 
. .  Birmingham.    .Ala. 
,  .Bristol,'  Va.-Tenn. 
, .  Charlotte,  N.  C. 

.  Chattanooga,    Ten. 
, .  Columbia,  S.  C. 
, .  Knoxville,  Tenn. 

.  Macon,  Ga. 
, .  Memphi.'-.  Tenn. 
.  .New  Orleans,  La. 
.  .Richmond,  Va. 
..St.  Louis,  Mo. 
,  .Washington 
. .  New  York 
. .  Boston 
. .  Chicago 
, .  Atlanta.  Ga. 
. .  .Augusta.  Ga. 
. .  Baltimore.  Md. 
. .  Birmingham.  Ala. 
. .  Charleston.  S.  C. 

.  Chattan'ga.  Tenn. 
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{Passcngci-    Trafhc 

[.   C.   Volz District  passe 

5.  H.  McLean.  ... 
;.  A.  Whitworlh. . 
'.  A.  Edwards. ...       "  " 

I.  E.  Barry "  " 

Z    F.   Bigelow. ..." 

J.   R.   Peltit 

ilitchell  Coxvvell.. 

i.  C.  King •' 

i.  H.  Todd •' 

■.  C.  Bland 

\..  M.  Crawford. .       "  -     " 

<".  F.  Forth 

A'.  C.  Spencer.  ...       "  " 

<■.  L.  Jenkins "  " 

r.  B.  Martin 

.  O.  Jones "  " 

i.  B.  Creagh 

I.  C.   Cotner "  " 

r.  J.  Connell 

r.  W.  Jamison. ..." 


Scrvic 
ger  agi 


Co 


Htiiiiird) 
.  Cleveland,  O. 
.  Columbia,  S.  C. 
.  Dallas,  Tex. 
.Detroit,  Mich. 
.  Houston,  Te.x. 
.Indianapolis,  Ind. 
.  Jacksonville,  Fla. 
.Kansas  City,  Mo. 
.Lexington,  Ky. 
.Louisville,  Ky. 
;  Macon,  Ga. 
.Memphis,  Tenn. 
.Nashville,  Tenn. 
.  New  Orleans,  La. 
.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
.  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
.  Raleigh,  N.  C. 
.  Selma,  Ala. 
.Spartanburg,  S.  C. 
.St.  Louis.  Mo. 
.Tatnpa,  Fla. 


TERMINAL    RAILROAD    ASSOCIATION    OF    ST.    LOUIS 

The   following   officers   of   the   Terminal   Railroad   Association 
)f  St.  Louis  have  been  elected,  or  appointed,  effective  on  March  1 : 

Executive   and   Financial   Departments 

r.  M.  Pierce Acting  pres.  &  gen.  counsel.  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

".  E.  Anderson. .  .Assistant  to  president "         "  " 

I.  A.  Vinnedge. ..  Secretary  and  auditor "         "  " 

I.  D.  Heuer Asst.  sec.  &  assist,  auditor..  "         "  " 

i.   H.   Steinberg.  .Treasurer    "         "  " 

Operating  Department 

.  L.  Burlingame.. General  manager St.  Louis,  Mo. 

^.  S.  Johnson. ..  .Asst.  general  manager "  "  " 

N.  E.  McGarry.  ..Asst.  to  general  manager..  "  "  " 

rhas.  Burlingame. Superintendent "  "  " 

.  A.   Mathewson. Superintendent "  "  " 

I.  H.  Harman ....  Superintendent "  "  " 

I.  Clemens Supt.   of  car  service "  "  " 

Legal  Department 

.  L.  Howell General  attorney  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

iV.  M.  Hezel Attorney    "  "          " 

5.  P.  McChesney.. Attorney    "  "          " 

".  D.  Fauser Claim  agent    "  "          " 

iy.Schmittgens,Jr. Freight  claim  agent "  "          " 

Traffic  Department 

\'.  C.  Stith Traffic  manager  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

'.  L.  Penney Division    freight   agent "         "  " 

-.  W.  Putnam. ..  .Commercial    agent    "         "  " 

i.  B.  Hickman. .  .General  agent  freight  dept..  "'         "  " 

i.  C.  Barnett Gen.  pass,  and  ticket  agent.  "         "  " 

Accounting  Department 

i..  J.   Coady Assistant  to  auditor St.  Louis,  Mo. 

•".  E.  Sawyer Freight  auditor   "         "  " 

Engineering    and   Mechanical   Departments 

L  J.   Pfeifer Chief  engineer   St.  Louis,  Mo. 

.Vm.    Bawden. . . .  Supt.  mot.  power  and  equip.  "         "  " 

Special 

V    E.    Bentley Supt.  of  telegraph St.  Louis,  Mo. 

I.  R.  Hines Chief  special  agent "         "  " 

i.   W.    Cox Real  estate  agent "         "  " 


Purchasing  Department 
V.  G.  O'Fallon. . .  Purchasing  agent    St.  Louis,  Mo. 

TEXAS   &   PACIFIC 

The  Texas  &  Pacific's  executive  staff  has  been  announced,  as 
ollows : 

.  L.  Lancaster. . . .  Receiver    Dallas,  Tex. 

J.  L.  Wallace "  New  Orleans,  La. 

'.  J.  Freeman.  .  ..General    counsel "  " 

(1.  D.  Cloyd Treasurer    "  " 

V.  J.  Biard Auditor Dallas,  Tex. 

[.J.Burke Land  and  tax  agent "  " 

''■  S.  Pennebaker. Chief   engineer "         " 

-.M.Sullivan Purchasing   agent "  " 

UNION   PACIFIC   SYSTEM 

Executive  and  general  officers  of  the  Union  Pacific  System  have 
een  announced  as  follows : 


Executive,    Financial.    Legal    and    .\ccolnting    Depart.ments 
Robert  S.  Lovett.  .Chairman  of  executive  com. New  York. 
Carl  R.  Gray President   Omaha.   Neb. 

E.  E.  Calvin V.-p.  charge  operation "  " 

H.   M.   .\dams. . .  .\\-p.   charge    traffic 

W.    A.'  Harriman. Vice-president  New  York. 

J.'  D.   Farrell Vice-president  Seattle,  Wash. 

H.   W.   Clark Gen.  counsel  CO.W.R.&N.)  .New  York. 

Thomas    Price. . . .  Secretary  counsel    

F.  W.  Charske. ..  .Comptroller,  counsel    "  " 

F.  V.  S.  Crosby.  .Treasurer   "  " 

G.  E.  Bissonnet. .  .General  auditor  Omaha,  Neb. 

H.J.  Stirling .Auditor   (Union  Pacific)...       "  " 

F.  W.  Meyer Auditor  (Oregon  Short  L.). Salt  Lake  C,  Utah. 

F.  W.  Sercombe.  ..Auditor    (O.W.R.&X.) Portland,  Ore. 

\V.  H.  Sanford. .  .Asst.  treasurer   (U.  Pac.)  .  .Omaha,  Neb. 

C.   H.  Jenkinson.  ..Asst.  treasurer  (Ore.  S.  L.).Salt  Lake  C,  Utah. 

J.  F.   Meyer \sst.  treas.   (  O.W.R.&N.)  ..  Portland,   Ore. 

N.   H.  Loomis Gen.   solicitor    (  U.   Pac. )..  .Omaha,  Neb. 

Geo.    H.    Smith. ..Gen.  attornev  (Ore.  S.  L.) .  Salt  Lake  C,  Utah. 
A.  C.   Spencer....  Gen.  Atty.  (O.U.R.&N.) ..  .Portland,  Ore. 
H.  A.   Scandrett. .  Val.  C'sel  &  Com.  Counsel.  .Chicago. 
H.    J.    Plumhof . . .  Asst.  to  the  vice-president.  .Omaha,  Neb. 
J.  L.  Haugh .Assistant  to   president "  " 

Operating    .\nd    E.ngineerixg    Departments 

R.  L.   Huntley Chief  engineer   Omaha,  Neb. 

G.  L.  Hickey Supt.   transportation    "  " 

F.   E.   Lewis .Mgr.  dining  car  &  hotel  dept.Ogden,  Utah. 

E.  E.  Adams Consulting  engineer  New  York. 

Traffic  Depart.meni 

F.  W.   Robinson.  .Freight  traffic  manager Omaha,  Neb. 

R.  R.  Mitchell Asst.  freight  traffic  mgr 

\V.  S.  Basinger. ..  .Asst.  passenger  traffic  mgr. . 

J.  L.  Amos Assistant  traffic  manager.  .  .San  Francisco,  Cal. 

R.  B.   Robertson.  .Asst.  freight  traffic  mgr.. .  .Chicago. 
J.W.McClymonds,  Gen.  agt.  refrigeration  ser.. Omaha,  Neb. 

Unless  otherwise  noted  all  of  the  above  officers  will  have  juris- 
diction over  the  Union  Pacific  System. 

Simultaneously  the  organization  on  the  various  lines  comprising 
the  Union  Pacific  System  was  announced  as  follows  : 


\V.  M.  Jeffers.... 
A.  W.  Woodruff.. 

E.    Stenger 

C.  E.  Fuller 

R.  B.  Robinson. . . 

J.  P.  Carey 

A.  W.  McDuffie.. 
N.  A.  Williams... 
A.  F.  Vick  Roy... 
G.    O.    Brophy.... 

C.  E.  Hedrix 

G.  C.  Smith 

U.  K.  Hall 

A.  B.  Rutherford. 
P.  F.  Frenzer.... 
H.  A.  Hansen. . . . 
W.  D.  Lincoln.... 
A.  F.  Jonas,  M.D. 
A.  R  McNitt 


Union   Pacific 

General  manager 

Gen.  supt.  northern  district. 
Gen.  supt  southern  district.. 
Supt.  mot.  power  and  mach, 
Engr.  maintenance  of  way. . 
Supt.  Nebraska  division.... 
Supt.  Wyorning  division.  .  .  . 

Supt.  Western  division 

Sujit.  Colorado  division.... 

Supt.  Kansas  division 

Supt.  Central  division 

Purchasing  agent   

General  storekeeper   

Stationer    

Supt.  of  telegraph 

Supt.  dining  cars  &  hotels. 

Car  service  agent   

Chief   surgeon    

Freight  claim  agent   

Oregon  Short  Line 


Omaha,  Neb. 

Kansas  City,  Mo. 
Omaha,  Neb. 


Cheyenne,  Wyo. 
(jreen  River,  Wyo. 
Denver,  Colo. 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 
Marysville,  Kan. 
Omaha,  Neb. 


H.  V.  Plaft General   manager    Salt  Lake  C,  Utah. 

F.  Knicl^erbocker. General  superintendent   . . . .  P'ocatello,    Idaho. 

A.  C.  Hinckley. .  .Sunt.  mot.  power  and  mach.         "  " 

W.  R.  Armstrong.. Assistant  chief  engineer Salt  Lake  C,  Utah. 

B.  H.   Prater Engr.  maintenance  of  way..Pocatello,    Idaho. 

E.  C.   Manson. .  . .  Supt.  Idaho  division "  " 

R.   A.    Pierce Supt.    Utah    division "  " 

C.  E.    Brooks. ...  Supt.   Montana  division....         "  " 

G.  H.  Robison. .  . .  Purchasing    agent    Salt  Lake  C,  Utah. 

R.  F.  Miller General  storekeeper  Pocatello,    Idaho. 

M.    H.   Brown ....  Supt.  of  telegraph    Salt  Lake  C,  Utah. 

F.  W.  Gentsch. .  . .  Supt.  dining  cars  and  hotels. O^den,  Utah. 

T.    S.    Kinnersley.  Car    service    agent Salt  Lake  C,  Utah. 

S.  H.   Pinkerton . .  Chief   surgeon    "       "      "        " 

Howard    Bruner.  .Freight  claim  agent  "       "      "        " 

Oregon-lVashington    Railroad    &    Natigation    Company 

J.    P.    O'Brien. ..  .General  manager  Portland,  Ore. 

M.  J.  Buckley. ..  .General    superintendent    ...         "  " 

F.   N.  Finch Assistant  general  supt "  " 

C.  E.   Peck Supt.  mot.  power  and  mach.         "  " 

S.    Murray .Assistant   chief   engineer...         "  " 

B.  E.  Palmer Supt.  First  division "  " 
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W.   Bolloiis Su|it.  Second  division la  (Iraiulc,  Ore 

A.  G.   Kanim Supt.  Third  division Walla  Walla,  VV'li. 

\\  m.  Connolly. ..  .Supt.   I'ourth  divisiun Spokane.  Wash. 

E.  K.  Budd..'. Supt    l"ifth  division Ilwaco.   Wash. 

G.  W.  Saul 1  uiTliasiiiK  aRcnt   Portland.  Orr. 

J.  L.   Irish (icinTal  storekeeper  

E.  A.  Klippel Supt.  of  telegraph   "  "' 

J.  T.  Jarvis Supt.  dining  cars  and  hotels. 

S.  A.  Hcring Car   service   agent    

K.   A.    Mackenzie. l-'hivf   surgeon    "  '' 

James  Copeland.  ..I'reight    claim    agent 

St.  Joseph  &  Grand  Island 

\\  .   M.  Jctters. .  .  .('iiiieral   manager    Omaha,  i\\b. 

R.  L.   Huntley l  hiet    engineer    "  '" 

G.  L.   Hickey Supt.  transportation    

E.  Stenger <  "lencral  superintendent Kansas  City.  Mo. 

C.  E.   Iniller Supt.  mot.  power  and  mach. Omaha.  Xeb. 

R.   B.   Robinson.  ..  Kngr.   maintenance  of  way. 

C.  E.  Hedrix Superintendent    Marysville,  Kan. 

Geo.  C.  Smith Purchasing  agent   Omaha.  Neb. 

U.  K.  Hall General    storekeeper    "  " 

A.   B.  Rutherford.  Stationer     " 

P.   F.   Frenzer Supt.  of  telegraph ''  '' 

W.  D.  Lincoln. ..  .Car  service  agent   

A.  F.  Tonas.  "SI.  D.Chief  surgeon    "  ''^ 

A.  R.  McXitt Freight  claim  agent " 

The  organization  of  the  law  department  of  the  Union  Pacific 
was  subsequently  announced  by  Mr.  Loomis,  general  solicitor,  as 
follows : 

Edson  Rich \ssistant  general  solicitor.  .Omaha,  Neb. 

C  A.   Magaw Gen.  atty.  (Neb.  &  Iowa)..       "  " 

R.  W.  Blair Gen.  atty.    (Kan.  &  Mo.) .  .Topeka,  Kan. 

C.   C.  Dorsey General   attorney    (Colo.) ..  Denver,  Colo. 

John  W.  Lacey. .  .General   attoniey    (Wyo.)  .  .Cheyenne,  Wyo, 
George  H.  Smith. General    attorney    (Utah)  .  .Salt  Lake  C.,  Utah 

S.  T-   Peterson General   claim   agent Omaha,  Xeb. 

A.  \\'.  Scribner. . .  Tax  commissioner   

Simultaneously  the  traffic  department  organization  on  the  vari- 
ous lines  comprising  the  L^nion  Pacific  System  was  announced  as 
follows : 

Union   Pacific 

C.  J.  Lane General  freight  agent Omaha.  Neb. 

H.  G.  Kaill General  freight  agent Kansas  City,  Mo. 

W.  H.  Garratt \sst.  general  freight  agent. Omaha.  Neb. 

C.  W.  Axtell \sst.  general  freight  agent.       "  '' 

G.  W.  Hamilton.  .Asst.  general  freight  agent.       " 

F.  B.   Choate Asst.  general  freight  agent.  Denver,  Colo. 

A.L.Craig General   passenger  agent. .  .Omaha,  Xeb. 

W.  H.  Murray As?t.  general  passenger  agt. 

W.  K.  Cundiff Asst.  general  passenger  agt.Denver,  C"olo. 

J.  O.  Goodsell Asst.  general  passenger  agt. Kansas  City.  Mo. 

G.  L.  Alley..' General  baggage  agent Omaha,  Neb. 

R.  A.  Sinith Supervisor   of   agriculture..       "  " 

Oregon  Short  Line 

J.   A.   Reeves General  freight  agent Salt  Lake  C.,  Utah. 

D.  R.    Gray Asst.  general  freight  agent.    " 

H.  E.  Godwin Asst,  general  freight  agent.    "       "      "        " 

D.   S.   Spencer General   passenger  agent... 

J.   B.   Durham Asst.  general  passenger  agt.    " 

G.  L.  Alley General  baggage  agent Omaha,  Neb. 

R.  .\.  Smith .Supervisor   of  agriculture..       " 

Orci^on-U'ashington    Railroad    &    Navigation    Company 

H.  E.  Lounsbury.. General  freight  agent Portland,, Ore. 

A.  Kelling Asst.  general  freight  agent.         " 

J.   \V.   Mount Asst.  general  freight  agent.         " 

Wm.   McMurray.  .General  passenger  agent... 

A.  C.  Martin \sst.  general  passenger  agt. 

J.   H.   Regal General  baggage  agent " 

C.  L.   Smith Agriculturist    

W.   H.   Olin.- Asst.  gen.  freight  &  pass.  agt.Seattle,   Wash. 

St.  Joseph   &  Grand  Island 

C.    T.   Lane General  freight  agent Omaha,  Heb. 

S.   E.   Stohr Gen.  freight  &  pass.  agt...  St.  Joseph,  Mo. 

A.L.Craig General  passenger  agent   ..Omaha,  Neb. 

G.  L.  Alley General  baggage  agent " 

Traffic  Agents 
Traffic  department  agents  were  established  on  March  1,  as  fol- 
lows : 

W.  T.  Leonard Dis.  freight  &  pass,  agent ..  Aberdeen,  Wash. 

G.  VV.  Roberts Dis.  freight  &  pass,  agent. .  Astoria,  Ore. 

R.  A.  Dennis General  agent   Atlanta.  Ga. 


Joel   L.    I'ricst (ieneral  agent   

vV.    Masscy ( ieneral  agent   

A.    V.    Kipp ( ieneral  agent   

L.  J.  Canlield ( <eneral  agent   

R.   B.  Robertson. .  Asst.    freight    trallic    mgr... 
Geo.  R.  Bierman.  .Gen,  agent  passenger  dcpt.. 

VV.  II.  Connor. ..  .General   agent    

VV.  H.  Benhani. .  .General   agent    

C.  B,    I'ox (ieneral    agent    

D.  M.    Slirenk  .  ,  .  ,( .eiieral    agent    

A.   R.   Malcolm. ..( .cncral    agent    

A.  D.  Grant ( icncral   .igent 

E.  A.  Coons ( ieneral    agent    

E.  G.  Clay ( ieneral   agent    

E.  H.  Hawley. ..  .(ieneral  agent    

J.  B.  DeFriest '  ieneral   agent    

James  Warrack. .  .(ieneral   agent    

W.  H.  Chevers. .  .(ieneral  agent    

I'.    L.    Feakins . . . .  ( ieneral   agent    

John  D.  Carter. .  .General   agent    

C.  H.  Dexter (ien.  agent    freight  dept.... 

J.L.Carney (ieiieral   agent    

E.  J.  Hanson (ien.   agent   freight   dept 

E.   A.    Shewc (ien.   agent  passenger  dept. 

John  L.  Amos Assistant    traffic    manager.. 

W.    H.    Olin \sst.  gen.  freight  &  pass,  agl 

W.  S.   Elliott I  )ist.  freight  &  pass,  agent . . 

W.   R.   Skey Dist.  freight  &  pass,  agent. 

Wm.   Carruthcrs. .  Dist.  freight  &  i)ass.  agent. 

J.  H.  Cunningham. ( ieneral   agent    

G.  Van  de  Water.  Hist,  freight  &  pass,  agent. 
H.  M.  West Dist.  freight  &  pass,  agent. 


Itoise,  Idaho, 
iiostun,  Mass. 
I'.utlc.  Mont, 
I  algary.  Alia. 
(  hicagi), 

Cincinnati,    Ohio. 
Cleveland.  Ohio. 
Dallas,  '1  ex. 
Des  Moines,  la. 
Detroit,  Mich. 
Lincoln,   Neb. 
Los  Angeles.  Cal. 
Milwaukee,  Wis. 
.Min'eapolis,    Minn. 
New  York. 
Oakland,  Cal. 
Ogden.  Utah. 
Philadelphia.   Pa. 
Pittsburgh,    Pa. 
Portland.  Ore. 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Salt  Lake  C.  Utah. 

San  Francisco,  CaV 
.Seattle,   Wash. 

Spokane,  Wash. 
.  Tacoma,  Wash. 
,  Vancouver.  B.  C. 

Walla  Walla.  Wsh. 

Yakima,  Wash. 


WABASH 

The  personnel  of  the  organization  formed  for  the  Wabash 
upon  the  termination  of  federal  control  has  been  announced 
as  follows: 

Executive  Dep.artment 

Wm.  H.  Williams. Chairman  of  board New  York 

J.  E.  Taussig President    St.  Louis,  Mo. 

W.  C.  Maxwell. .  .Vice-pres.  in  charge  traffic.         "  " 

S.  E.  Cotter Vice-pres.  and  gen'l  mgr...         "  " 

N.  S.  Brown Vice-pres.  &  gen'l  solicitor.         "  " 

L.  G.  Scott \^ice-pres.  and  controller...         "  " 

H.  R.  Winthrop.  .Vice-president    New  Y'ork 

J.  C  Otteson Vice-pres.,  sec'y  &  treas. ...  " 

T.  J.  Tobin -Assistant    secretary St.  Louis,  Mo. 

W.   F.   Bender....         "  "         

Orton    Brewer ....         "  ''         New  York 

Hamilton   Convey  .Transfer    agent " 

FlN'.\NCIAL    DeP.\RTMEXT 

E.  R.  Francisco. .  .Local  treasurer St.  Louis,  Mo. 

P.  E.  Purcell Assistant  to  comptroller....         "  " 

F.  L.  O'Leary.... 

Legal  Department 

Winslow  S.  Pierce.General   counsel New  York 

L.  H.  Strasser. ..  .Assistant  gen'l  solicitor. ...  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Traffic  Dep.\rtment 

C.  H.  Stinson Freight  traffic   manager.  ...  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

H.  E.  Watts Pass,    traffic   manager "  " 

H.  G.  Holden General  freight  agent "  " 

T.  R.  Farrell Asst.  gen'l  freight  agent...         "  " 

W.  A.  Hopkins...     "        "  "  "...         "  " 

F.  H.  Tristram.  ..Asst.  gen'l  passenger  agent.         "  " 

Operating  Department 

M.  B.  Casey Supt.  of  transportation St.  Louis,  Mo. 

T.  J.  Jones General    superintendent "  " 


R.  E, 


Accounting  Department 
5erger .Auditor    


Obituary 


W.  R.  Shoop,  manager  of  purchasing  and  stores  of  the 
Buffalo,  Rochester  &  Pittsburgh,  with  headquarters  in  Roch- 
ester, N.  Y.,  died  recently  at  his  home  in  Rochester. 

Alexander  M.  Lupfer,  chief  engineer  of  the  Spokane,  Port- 
land &  Seattle,  ^ied  at  his  home  in  Portland,  Ore,,  on  Feb- 
ruary 3  of  pneumonia. 
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The 


At  least  one  of  the  practices  of  the  government  in  its  oper- 
ation of  the  railroads  has  met  with  public  approval — the  con- 
solidated ticket  office.  While  perhaps 
not  so  advantageous  to  smaller  roads  in 
Consolidated  large  cities,  it  represents  a  saving  to 
Ticket  Office  ^^^  roads  and  a  convenience  to  the  pub- 
lic. That  this  is  true  is  evidenced  in 
Galveston,  Houston  and  Dallas,  Texas;  New  Orleans,  La.; 
Minneapolis,  Minn.,  and  St.  Paul;  San  Francisco,  Cal., 
and  Los  Angeles,  and  at  various  points  throughout  the  West, 
the  Middle  West  and  the  Central  Eastern  States,  where  the 
consolidated  offices  have  been  retained  following  the  termin- 
ation of  government  control.  At  Chicago  the  consolidated 
ticket  office  has  been  retained,  at  least  temporarily,  only  two 
roads,  the  Chicago  &  North  Western,  and  the  Minneapolis, 
St.  Paul  &  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  withdrawing.  In  some  cities, 
as  San  Francisco,  New  Orleans  and  Galveston,  one  or  two 
roads  have  withdrawn  from  the  consolidated  office,  but  the 
larger  number  have  remained.  It  is  probably  true  that  the 
consolidated  ticket  office  works  a  hardship  upon  smaller 
roads  entering  a  large  terminal  for,  as  has  been  pointed  out 
in  the  Railway  Age  in  the  past,  the  public  is  prone  to  pur- 
chase its  transportation  from  the  largest  and  best  known 
routes  when  at  the  counter  of  the  consolidated  ticket  office. 
The  offices,  however,  have  met  with  public  approval,  and 
other  things  being  equal,  they  should  be  continued,  at  least 
in  cities  of  such  size  that  the  practice  will  not  work  a  hard- 
ship on  the  smaller  roads,  since  they  make  for  greater 
efficiency  and  increase  the  output  of  the  individual  employee. 


Wantonness 


An   engineman   of   a   first-class   passenger  train   who   runs 

past  a  distant  and  a  home  block  signal,  both  set  against 

him,    and    collides    with    a    passenger 

train     standing    in    the    block-section 

in  the  ahead,  is  chargeable  with   wilful  and 

E^r.:^^  n^u         wanton  negligence,  making  the  railroad 
ngme  Lab  i^  1 1     •      .  .    ■   ■      j 

company  liable  in  damages  to  injured 

persons,  even  though  they  be  tresspassers;  and  all  the  more 
liable,  of  course,  to  a  passenger.  This  radical  doctrine  is 
approved  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  in  a 
decision  handed  down  on  March  1  and  reported  in  another 
column  of  this  issue.  Enginemen  who  desire  to  keep  both 
their  record  and  their  conscience  clear  will  do  well  to  ponder 
this  decision  soberly.  So  far  as  can  be  judged  by  the 
records  of  innumerable  instances,  enginemen  who  thus  run 
past  signals  without  heeding  them  are  in  many  cases  charge- 
able, in  the  judgment  of  the  ordinary  critic,  with  nothing 
worse  than  forgetfulness,  or  unsystematic  habits,  or  some 
other  kind  of  pardonable  negligence.  The  critic  feels  that 
he,  himself,  might  have  been  guilty  of  the  same  lapse,  and 
he  takes  a  lenient  view.  If  the  engineman  is  a  person  of 
good  moral  character  and  known  for  years  to  have  been  one 
of  upright  purposes,  it  seems  hard  to  adopt  any  other  con- 
clusion. The  superintendent  has  to  dismiss  him  from  the 
service,  but  at  the  same  time  he  sympathizes  with  him;  he 
forces  himself  to  dismiss,  because  he  feels  that  only  thus 
can  he  do  his  duty  to  the  company.  It  is  a  familiar  legal 
axiom  that  a  man  must  be  held  responsible  for  knowing 
enough  to  realize  the  inevitable  consequences  of  his  negligent 
acts.    If  one  points  a  loaded  pistol  at  his  child  he  is  presumed 


by  the  law  to  know  that  it  may  go  off  "and  kill  the  child.  We 
do  not  often  enough  reflect  on  the  parallel  doctrine  that  run- 
ning past  a  block  signal  may  mean  the  death  of  innocent  per- 
sons in  the  cars  of  a  train  which  is  standing  in  the  next  block. 


The  United  States  Supreme  Court  has  ruled  this  week,  in  a 
decision   elsewhere   reported,   that  the    Interstate   Commerce 
T,  _,.  Commission,  in  making  a  valuation  of 

ansas  i  y  ^  railroad,  must  accept  present  value 
Southern  Wins  instead  of  original  cost.  Since  freight 
Valuation  Suit  ^"^^  passenger  rates  are  to  be  based  on 
a  valuation,  this  ruling  of  the  court  is 
of  great  importance.  The  tendency  of  the  Valuation  Section 
of  the  Interstate  Conmierce  Commission  has  been  to  take  full 
account  of  depreciation  but  to  neglect  to  take  into  its  accounts 
appreciation.  L.  F.  Loree,  chairman  of  the  board  of  the 
Kansas  City  Southern,  has  persistently  opposed  this  theory 
of  the  valuation  engineers,  and  the  present  ruling  of  the  court 
is  in  a  suit  which  was  brought  by  the  Kansas  City  Southern. 
The  road  claimed  that  on  the  basis  of  present  values  the  total 
valuation  of  the  property  would  be  increased  by  from  $5,000,- 
000  to  $10,000,000.  It  is  hard  to  overestimate  the  importance 
of  the  decision,  both  on  account  of  the  large  sum  involved 
directly  and  on  account  of  the  indirect  bearing  of  the  decision. 
There  is  a  constant  tendency  on  the  part  of  public  service  com- 
missioners and  legislators  to  let  the  private  investor  run  the 
risks  of  bad  judgment,  catastrophe,  and  depreciation  and  suc- 
cess of  competitors  while  at  the  same  time  refusing  him  per- 
mission to  realize  to  the  full  the  profits  of  good  judgment,  for- 
tunate circumstances,  increment  in  value  and  success  against 
competitors.  Until  the  full  text  of  the  present  decision  is  avail- 
able it  is  not  possible  to  say  what  effect  it  will  have  on  that 
provision  of  the  transportation  act  which  deprives  a  success- 
ful road  of  part  of  its  earnings  above  six  per  cent;  but  it  is 
interesting  as  showing  that  the  court  will  not  accept  an 
analogous  theory  in  the  valuation  of  a  railroad's  physical 
property. 


One  of  the  most  remarkable  illustrations  of  what  can  be  done 
with  or  to  statistics  of  railroad  earnings  was  the  statement 
regarding  the  January  earnings  issued 
last  week  by  the  Railroad  Administra- 
Statistical  tion.   From  this  statement  various  news- 

papers produced  headlines  indicating 
that  the  government  had  earned  a  net 
operating  income  of  $64,000,000;  that  it  had  earned  a  deficit 
of  $64,obo,000;  that  it  had  a  net  operating  income  of  $11,- 
000,000,  and  that  it  had  a  deficit  of  $11,000,000  for  the 
month,  and  all  of  them,  with  some  qualifications  such  as  are 
not  usually  expressed  in  headlines,  were  approximately  cor- 
rect. The  statement  showed  that  the  net  operating  income 
for  January  as  shown  by  the  accounts  was  $64,000,000,  but 
that  this  included  about  $53,000,000  of  the  estimated  back 
pay  for  the  carriage  of  the  mails  which  the  post  office  depart- 
ment owes  the  Railroad  Administration  for  1919  and  1918 
under  the  recent  decision  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission in  the  mail  pay  case.  However,  none  of  this  was 
earned  in  January,  so  the  real  net  operating  income  for  the 
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month  was  $1 1  ,()()(),()00,  which  also  happens  to  l)c  just 
$64,()()0.000  U-ss  than  thi>  $75,00(),(){)0  which  the  Rovern- 
ment  yiiarantees  to  the  railroads  for  a  month  as  rental.  So 
the  real  delicit  was  $64,000,000.  Ikit  if  the  net  ojK-rating 
income  Ik-  taken  as  $64,000,000,  as  stated  in  the  accounts, 
the  deficit  was  only  $11,000,000,  so  we  have  a  verification 
for  all  four  of  the  contradictor)'  headlines.  One  i)aper,  how- 
ever, u.sed  a  headline  that  no  i)Ossil)le  construction  could  con- 
tinn.  This  stated  that  the  fjovernment  had  shown  a  "profit" 
for  January.  It  might  also  he  added  tiiat  the  average  net 
operating  income  for  Januar)-  during  the  test  period,  on 
which  the  standard  return  is  ha.sed,  was  $55,000,000,  and  as 
compared  with  this  the  Railroad  Administration  had  a  defi- 
ciency of  $44,000,000. 


How  Much  Coal  Can 

Be  Saved  by  Electrification 

SEVERAL  PROMINENT  ELECTRICAL  ENGINEERS  haVC  Stated 
recently  that  electrification  would  save  two-thirds  of 
the  coal  now  burned  by  steam  locomotives.  This  statement 
was  contained  in  a  paper  presented  before  the  Schenectady 
sections  of  the  American  In.stitute  of  Electrical  Engineers 
by  A.  H.  Armstrong  and  published  in  the  February  20  issue 
of  the  Railway  Age.  Mr.  Armstrong  endeavored  to  prove 
his  statement  on  the  basis  of  coal  consumed  in  electric  power 
houses  as  compared  with  coal  burned  in  steam  locomotives, 
and  did  not  include  the  saving  of  cost  by  the  use  of  water 
power. 

Ten-mile  cost  is  the  unit  on  which  the  railroad  operator 
bases  most  of  his  calculations.  Mr.  Armstrong  says  freight 
can  be  hauled  with  a  power  consumption  of  40  watts  per 
gross  ton-mile  and  that  one  kw.-hr.  of  electrical  energy  can 
be  produced  in  a  power  house  from  23^2  pounds  of  coal.  Ten 

40X1,000X2^4 

pounds  of  coal  per  1 ,000  gross  ton  miles  = 

1,000 
=  100. 

According  to  the  report  compiled  by  the  Fuel  Conserva- 
tion Section  of  the  Railroad  Administration,  the  pounds  of 
coal  per  1,000-gross  ton  miles  used  for  freight  service  on  all 
regions  during  the  first  nine  months  of  1919  was  186.1  lb. 
Mr.  Armstrong  bases  his  value  of  7  pounds  of  coal  per  kilo- 
watt hour  developed  by  steam  locomotives  on  a  series  of 
eight  tests  made  on  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  locomo- 
tives in  1910  and  checks  this  value  for  1918  as  follows:  He 
multiplies  the  ton  miles  hauled  during  1918  by  the  value 
of  40  watts  per  ton  mile  and  by  7  pounds  of  coal  per  kilo- 
watt hour  and  arrives  at  a  value  of  170,000,000  tons.  This 
he  compares  with  the  coal  used  by  the  railroads  during  that 
year,  namely  176,000,000  tons,  this  last  mentioned  value 
apparently  being  the  total  amount  of  coal  used  by  railroads, 
which  includes  coal  for  heat,  power  and  light  in  railroad 
buildings  and  yards. 

If  electric  and  steam  locomotives  are  to  be  compared,  the 
electric  should  be  compared  with  modernized  steam  motive 
power  for  that  is  what  they  must  compete  with  in  the  future. 
Results  obtained  from  tests  of  only  comparatively  modem 
steam  locomotives  for  complete  locomotive  cycles,  from  one 
terminal  to  another  and  return,  which  include  firing  up  and 
standby  losses,  show  a  coal  consumption  in  pounds  per  1,000 
gross  ton  miles  as  follows:  139.07,  177.80,  150.65,  144.95, 
175.79,  172.50,  185.83,  157.80,  178.04,  159.94,  204.53, 
156.66,  204.48,  176.98,  198.19. 

These  tests  were  made  in  1914,  and  several  of  them  in- 
clude delays  of  from  10  to  13  hours  on  the  road  because  of 
the  16 -hour  law.  The  purpose  of  most  of  the  tests  was  not 
to  determine  the  maximum  efficiency  of  steam  locomotives, 
but  to  compare  the  relative  merits  of  Mikado  and  Consolida- 


tion IfKomotive.s;  the  result  of  139.07  was  obtained  with  a 
Mountain  type  locomotive  in  passenger  service.  More  mod- 
cm  IcKomotives  can  show  better  results  than  these,  and  it 
is  not  at  all  out  of  reason  to  presume  that  they  can  haul 
trains  at  .something  less  than  1.50  pounds  of  coal  per  1,000 
gross  ton  miles. 

Mr.  Armstrong  maintains  that  electric  locomotives  will 
eliminate  non-revenue  tonnage  to  the  extent  of  12  per  cent 
of  the  total  tonnage.  This  is  very  possibly  true,  but  even 
accepting  all  his  claims  for  the  electric  locomotive,  it  would 
appear  that  the  estimate  of  a  two-thirds  savings  is  consider- 
al>ly  larger  than  is  actually  obtained. 


The  Report  on  Stresses  in  Track 

'T'liE  SECOND  INSTALLMENT  of  a  progress  report  by  the 
^  Joint  Committee  on  Stresses  in  Railroad  Track  is  pre- 
sented on  another  i)age  of  this  issue.  This  treatise,  together 
with  the  first  rej)ort  issued  a  year  ago,  comprises  one  of  the 
mo.st  valuable  contriijutions  to  railway  engineering  literature 
that  has  appeared  in  many  years.  It  is  unfortunate  that  the 
committee  has  not  seen  fit  to  summarize  the  results  of  its 
work  in  a  brief  statement  expressed  in  non-technical  terms, 
so  that  the  non-engineer  railway  officers  could  gain  a  better 
conception  of  the  purport  of  this  valuable  investigation. 
That  an  appreciation  of  the  importance  of  this  study  by 
the  laymen  is  not  entirely  lacking  is  attested  by  the  con- 
tributions which  this  committee  has  received  from  the 
American  Railroad  Association  as  well  as  from  the  indi- 
vidual railroads  and  manufacturers  for  the  conduct  of  its 
work. 

Since  the  building  of  the  first  railroad,  nearly  a  century 
ago,  the  engineer  of  track  has  been  groping  more  or  less  in 
the  dark.  Confronted  with  a  complex  structure  that  defies 
accurate  mathematical  analysis,  he  has  been  compelled  to 
rely  on  the  cut-and-try  processes  of  experience  in  his  en- 
deavors for  improvement.  It  is  too  much  to  expect  that  the 
mechanics  of  track  will  ever  be  reduced  to  the  simple  analy- 
tical processes  available  to  the  structural  engineer.  Progress 
more  likely  will  follow  the  methods  of  hydraulic  engineer- 
ing, whereby  experimental  work  will  result  in  the  evolving 
of  constants  for  use  with  semi-empirical  formulae. 

The  immediate  gain  from  these  investigations,  as  obtained 
from  the  report  of  the  studies  made  thus  far,  will  be  in  the 
formulation  of  general  principles,  many  of  which  will  con- 
stitute a  confirmation  in  definite  form  of  ideas  that  have 
prevailed  in  the  past  as  the  result  of  every-day  experience 
with  track  maintenance.  We  may  also  expect  to  learn  soon 
whether  the  greatest  need  is  for  stronger  rails,  for  heavier 
ties,  or  for  deeper  and  better  ballast;  whether  ties  ought 
to  be  longer  or  broader  and  closer  togther ;  whether  we  should 
tamp  the  ties  for  only  a  few  inches  on  each  side  of  the  rail 
or  for  nearly  the  entire  length,  etc.  One  point  that  has  been 
especially  emphasized  in  the  tests  is  the  extent  to  which  the 
effectiveness  of  the  track  is  dependent  on  continued  and 
thorough  tamping.  In  other  words,  the  tests  are  eloquent  in 
demonstrating  the  extreme  lack  of  permanence  in  the  present 
day  track  structure.  Perhaps  this  may  afford  the  necessary 
incentive  toward  the  expenditure  of  more  money  for  track 
construction,  and  therefore  less  in  the  perpetual  restoration 
of  the  damage  done  by  the  traffic.  In  this  connection  it  is 
well  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  work  thus  far  has  been  limited 
to  the  accepted  form  of  track.  There  is  opportunity  for 
much  future  work  in  experimental  designs  with  rails,  ties 
and  ballast  subjected  to  one  modification  or  another,  with 
the  object  of  determining  what  improvements  over  present 
practice  may  be  desirable. 

Had  the  present  report  accomplished  no  other  result,  all 
of  the  expense  and  trouble  it  has  entailed  would  be  fully 
justified  by  the  emphatic  manner  in  which  it  has  directed 
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attention  to  the  need  of  a  closer  co-ordination  between  the 
mechanical  and  track  departments.  The  results  of  the  tests 
point  to  some  serious  conditions  of  overstress  in  the  track 
resulting  from  certain  unsatisfactory  conditions,  such  as 
wheel  concentrations  and  counterbalancing.  On  a  few  roads 
locomotive  design  is  subject  to  some  measure  of  control  by 
those  responsible  fox  bridges  and  tracks  (primarily  the 
former),  but  on  the  vast  majority  of  properties  such  super- 
vision is  {>erfunctory  at  best.  There  is  a  great  need  for  im- 
provement here.  The  locomotive  must  be  designed  not 
alone  for  efiiciency  as  a  mechanical  device,  but  with  proper 
regard  to  the  effect  it  exerts  on  the  track.  The  report  of 
the  Committee  on  Stresses  in  Track  goes  a  long  way  toward 
pointing  to  the  solution  of  this  problem. 


Labor's  Share  of  Railroad  Earnings 

MANY  RAILWAY  EMPLOYEES  have  Opposed  the  return  of 
the  railways  to  private  operation  from  fear  that  this 
would  be  followed  by  reductions  of  wages.  Reductions  of 
the  wages  fixed  under  government  control  are,  however,  pro- 
hibited by  the  new  railroad  legislation  until  September  1, 
1920.  Meantime,  in  accordance  with  President  Wilson's 
promise  to  the  representatives  of  the  labor  organizations,  the 
entire  subject  of  railroad  wages  is  to  be  reopened.  The 
letter  sent  by  the  President  to  the  heads  of  the  railroad 
brotherhoods  at  the  time  he  signed  the  railroad  bill  indicated 
that  the  matter  should  first  be  taken  up  by  some  kind  of  board 
composed  equally  of  representatives  of  the  companies  and  of 
the  employees.  If  they  cannot  agree  it  would  appear  that 
the  matters  in  controversy  must  be  submitted  to  the  Railroad 
Labor  Board  provided  for  by  the  new  legislation. 

This  Board,  which  must  contain  equal  numbers  of  repre- 
sentatives of  the  employees,  the  companies  and  the  public, 
mu.st,  in  determining  the  wages  to  be  paid  in  future,  take 
into  consideration,  among  other  things,  the  wages  paid  for 
similar  work  in  other  industries,  the  relation  between  wages 
and  the  cost  of  living,  the  hazards  of  the  employment,  the 
degree  of  responsibility  involved,  the  character  and  regularity 
of  the  employment,  and  inequalities  of  increases  in  v/ages  or 
treatment  which  are  the  result  of  previous  wage  orders  or 
adjustments. 

It  is  difficult  to  conceive  of  a  method  which  would  have 
been  fairer  to  all  parties  concerned.  Nobody,  however,  can 
tell  how  the  new  system  of  dealing  with  labor  controversies 
will  work.  Upon  how  it  works  may  largely  depend  the 
success  of  the  new  policy  of  railroad  management  and  regula- 
tion which  has  been  provided  for  by  Congress  and  the 
President.  Opinions,  of  course,  differ  as  to  whether  the 
employees  as  a  whole,  or  any  particular  classes  of  them,  are 
entitled  to  have  their  wages  advanced.  While  the  law  pro- 
hibits reductions  of  wages  within  the  next  six  months,  it 
does  not  prohibit  advances,  and  there  are  reasons  for  believing 
that  the  railway  companies  will  have  to  make  advances  to 
some  classes  in  a  short  time  in  order  to  get  as  much  labor 
as  they  need  for  certain  kinds  of  work. 

While  the  entire  question  of  wages  is  pending,  it  is  worth 
while  to  consider  what  part  of  the  earnings  of  the  railways 
labor  has  received  in  the  past,  and  what  part  it  is  likely  to 
receive  in  future.  A  tremendous  propaganda  is  being  carried 
on  to  make  the  employees  believe  that  they  have  in  the  past 
received,  and  under  private  operation  in  future  w'ill  receive, 
a  much  smaller  part  of  the  total  earnings  than  they  are 
entitled  to,  while  the  companies  have  received,  or  will  receive, 
a  much  larger  part  of  the  total  earnings  than  they  are  entitled 
to.  When  the  earnings  and  operating  expenses  of  the  rail- 
roads are  analyzed  the  facts  disclosed  as  to  the  relative 
amounts  of  the  total  earnings  which  go  to  the  employees  and 
to  the  companies  tell  a  story  strikingly  different  from  that 
told  to  the  employees  in  the  propaganda  being  carried  on. 


It  is  difficult  to  present  these  facts  in  a  way  which  will 
make  them  readily  understandable  to  those  who  are  not  used 
to  dealing  in  large  statistics.  Perhaps  as  good  a  way  as 
any  is  to  show  just  how  the  railway  earnings  of  an  average 
month  of  30  days  are  divided.  In  1919  the  railways  were 
operated  by  the  people  of  the  United  States  through  their 
government.  The  public  leased  the  properties  from  the 
companies  and  put  at  the  disposal  of  the  management  and  the 
emloyees  approximately  $19,500,000,000  worth  of  property. 
The  people  assumed  all  the  risk  of  loss  in  operation.  The 
employees  contributed  to  the  service  the  manual  labor  neces- 
sary to  the  operation  of  the  properties.  Now,  what  became 
of  the  money  earned  in  each  month  of  30  days? 

The  earnings  of  17j/  days  of  each  month  were  paid  to 
labor  in  wages. 

The  earnings  of  3  days  were  paid  for  fuel. 

The  earnings  of  5  days  were  paid  out  for  materials  and 
supplies. 

The  earnings  of  IVi  days  were  paid  out  for  taxes  and 
equipment  and  facility  rents. 

This  consumed  the  earnings  of  27  days  of  each  month. 

The  earnings  of  the  remaining  3  days  went  to  net  operat- 
ing income,  which  belonged  to  the  public,  and  was  used  by 
the  government  to  pay  the  guaranteed  standard  return  to 
the  companies.  The  net  operating  income  was  insufficient 
for  this  purpose  and  in  consequence  there  was  incurred  a 
deficit  which  had  to  be  met  from  taxes. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  most  of  the  money  paid 
for  fuel  ultimately  found  its  way  into  the  pockets  of  the 
miners,  and  that  most  of  the  money  spent  for  materials  and 
supplies  ultimately  was  paid  by  the  manufacturers  to  their 
employees. 

The  statistics  on  which  the  foregoing  statements  regarding 
the  division  of  earnings  of  the  railroads  are  based,  are  the 
statistics  of  earnings  and  expenses  in  1919,  which  are  ap- 
proximately as  follows: 

Per  cent 

of  total 
earnings 

Total  operating  revenues $5,200,000,000  100 

Operating  expenses   4,420,000,000  S5 

Wages  3,020,000,000  58 

Fuel     500,000,000  10 

Materials   and   supplies    900  000,000  17'A 

Taxes,  equipment,  rent    etc 248,000,000  4J^ 

Xet  operating  income    516,000,000  10 

Under  the  new  legislation  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission is  authorized  to  allow  the  railways  to  earn  an  average 
of  6  per  cent.  If  the  Commission  should  take  the  book 
cost  of  road  and  equipment  as  a  basis  and  allow  6  per  cent 
to  be  earned  on  it,  the  net  operating  income  would  be 
$1,170,000,000,  or  about  $650,000,000  greater  than  in  1919. 
Assuming  that  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  should 
establish  rates  which  would  yield  this  amount  of  net  operat- 
ing income,  and  that  all  the  items  of  operating  expenses  and 
also  taxes  should  remain  unchanged,  the  earnings  of  each 
average  month  of  ,>0  days  would  thereafter  be  divided  as 
follows : 

Days 

Wages     15^4 

Fuel    2'A 

Materials  and  supplies 4% 

Taxes,  etc 116 

Net  operating  income   6 

What  about  the  "fancy"  salaries  of  the  officers,  of  which 
^o  much  is  said?  The  salaries  of  all  general  and  division 
officers  amount  to  only  about  1  per  cent  of  the  total  earnings 
of  the  railways,  which  means  that  they  are  paid  from  the 
earnings  of  between  7  and  8  hours  of  each  month. 

It  will  be  seen  that  even  when  the  rates  of  the  railways 
arc  so  readjusted  as  to  enable  them  to  earn  an  average  of 
6  per  cent  the  employees  will  continue  to  get  more  than  one- 
lialf  of  the  total  earnings,  while  the  companies  and  their 
officers  together  will  get  only  one-fifth  of  them.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  the  companies  under  the  new  legislation  probably 
will  not  keep  one-fifth,  as  one-half  of  the  surplus  earnings 
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ovor  0  JUT  n'lil  iMiiu'il  !))■  i-;uli  road  will  have  to  be  paid  to  the 
f.'i>viTnnu'nt.  It  may  he  a.sked,  however,  why  the  coiiipaiiie.s 
should  lie  allowed  to  receive  and  keep  almost  one-fifth  of 
the  earnings?  I'hey  are  entitled  to  receive  this  share  of  the 
earnings  hoiau.se  they  furnish  the  right  of  way,  the  tracks, 
the  liK'omotives,  the  ears,  and  all  the  other  facilities  which 
go  to  make  up  the  jjhysical  r)lant  of  the  railways  without 
which  the  emi^loyees  could  not  earn  anywhere  near  as  much 
wages  as  they  do,  or  the  i)ui)Iic  receive  anywhere  near  ;is 
much  service  as  it  doi-s.  These  facilities  liave  been  pro- 
vided by  the  savings  of  the  generations  of  persons  who  have 
invested  their  savings  in  railway  bonds  and  .stocks. 

But,  says  the  .scxialist  and  Holshevist  propaganda,  labor 
creates  all  wealth  and  therefore  should  have  it  all.  But 
certainly  the  labor  of  the  pre.scnt  generation  of  railroad 
employees  has  not  created  the  enormous  railroad  plant  of 
the  United  States.  Therefore,  certainly  those  now  rendering 
the  service  of  labor  to  the  railroads  are  not  entitled  to  all  the 
earnings  produced  by  the  railroads. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  existing  railroad  plant  has  l)een 
brought  into  existence  by  the  labor  and  the  savings  of  several 
generations  of  workers  and  savers,  and  if  the  present  genera- 
tion of  railroad  workers  is  entitled  to  benefit,  as  it  does 
benefit,  by  the  contributions  of  past  generations  of  workers 
to  the  creation  of  the  present  railroad  system,  as  well  as  by 
its  own  work,  then  the  present  generation  of  owners  of  stocks 
and  bonds  is  equally  entitled  to  benefit  by  the  contribution 
made  by  the  savings  of  past  generations  to  the  creation  of  our 
present  railroad  system  as  well  as  by  its  own  invested  savings. 
The  propaganda  of  misrepresentation  to  prejudice  and 
inflame  railway  employees  against  private  ownership  and 
management  doubtless  will  be  continued.  If,  however,  rail- 
way employees  will  study  the  facts  they  will  find  that  they 
arc  receiving  a  much  larger  part  of  the  earnings  of  the 
railroads  than  the  propagandists  would  have  them  believe; 
that  they  stand  to  benefit  even  more  by  efficient  operation 
of  the  roads  than  do  the  owners;  and  that,  since  private 
management  is  almost  sure  in  the  long  run  to  be  more  efficient 
than  any  other  kind  of  management,  it  is  to  the  interest  of 
the  employees  themselves  to  defend  and  not  to  participate  in 
attacks  upon  it,  and  to  help  the  managers  all  they  can  to 
increase  efficiencA\ 


Taxation  Without  Representation 

'X'he  agreement  recently  entered  into  between  the 
■*■  director  general  of  railroads  and  the  Brotherhood  of 
Railway  and  Steara.ship  Clerks,  freight  Handler.-,  Express 
and  Station  Employees  is  not  meetii)g  with  universal  favor 
among  the  clerks  whom  it  purports  to  benefit.  This  is  not 
surprising  when  it  is  remembered  that  in  the  general  offices 
of  a  large  number  of  the  railroads  fully  85  per  cent  of  the 
clerks  are  not  members  of  the  brotherhood  and  yet  are  re- 
quired to  submit  to  the  schedules  arranged  by  that  organi- 
zation. The  main  objection  on  the  part  of  the  clerks  to 
the  schedule  prepared  by  the  brotherhcxxl,  and  by  which 
they  must  abide,  is  that  they  must  now  work  overtime, 
become  immune  from  sickness  and  take  but  one  week's  vaca- 
tion a  year  in  order  to  obtain  as  much  remuneration  as  here- 
tofore. 

The  situation  of  a  clerk  who  received  $102  a  month 
under  the  old  rules  is  an  exemplification.  The  agreement 
calls  for  hourly  and  daily  bases  of  pay  and  sets  forth  the 
method  by  which  the  present  monthly  and  weekly  pay  bases 
may  be  changed  to  hourly  and  daily.  This,  briefly,  is 
"multiply  the  monthly  rate  by  12  and  divide  the  result  by 
306."  By  this  method  the  clerk  determines  that  his  $102  a 
month  means  $4  a  day.  The  schedule  requires  a  six-day 
week,  each  day  to  consist  of  eight  hours  with  the  possible 
exception  that,  where  it  has  been  customary  to  grant  a  half- 


holiday  (HKe  :i  week,  that  usage  siiail  not  be  rescinded. 
('on.se(|uently,  siiould  the  clerk  work  SO  weeks  a  year,  as  he 
has  done,  his  pay  would  amount  to  $1,200  \>er  annum,  pro- 
vided he  had  not  lost  time  because  of  sickne.ss.  While  under 
the  old  rate  of  pay,  the  clerk  would  have  received  $1,224 
for  the  year's  work  and  would  have  had  two  weeks'  vacation 
on  salary.  Furthermore,  if  he  should  have  been  ill  at  any 
time  for  a  short  pcrirxl  it  is  probable  that  his  pay-check 
under  the  old  .system  would  not  have  been  smaller  jjecause 
of  the  time  lost. 

The  $24  difference  is  small,  of  course,  but  the  employees 
fail  to  see  what  has  been  gained  by  the  change  to  the  new 
plan.  Employees  at  higher  monthly  and  weekly  salaries 
will  lose  correspondingly  larger  sums  by  the  year's  work 
under  the  new  rates.  The  .schedule  further  includes  many 
rules  which  arc  gcxxl  reading,  l)ut  unpnxluctive  of  par- 
ticular ])enefit  to  the  clerks  and  others  .similarly  employed. 
The  clerks  are  asking  why  they  are  forced  to  work  under  a 
schedule,  in  the  making  of  which  many  did  not  have  a  voice 
and  which  does  not  increase  their  yearly  income,  forces  them 
to  work  overtime  if  the  "envelope"  is  to  equal  pre-schedule 
ones  (even  that  possibility  being  dependent  on  the  wnll  of 
the  employer,  as  the  clerk  cannot  work  overtime  unless 
authorized  to  do  so)  dampens  initiative  and  ambition  and 
obviates  the  necessity  of  exercising  brain-power  except  in 
the  hope  of  obtaining,  as  a  reward,  a  position  beyond  the 
reach  of  the  brotherhood's  schedule. 


New  Books 

Proceedings  of  the  Traveling  Engineers'  Association.  Edited 
by  W.  O.  Thompson,  secretary.  366  pages,  5j4  »«•  by  85/2  in., 
illustrated,  bound  in  leather.  Published  by  the  Association. 
This  volume  contains  the  proceedings  of  the  twenty-seventh 
annual  convention  of  the  association  held  at  Chicago,  111., 
September  16-19,  1919.  Committee  reports  and  individual 
papers  are  given  in  full  with  the  discussion  by  the  members. 
Among  the  subjects  considered  are:  Methods  for  handling 
air  brakes;  adjusting  tonnage  of  slow  freight  trains;  advan- 
tages of  the  application  of  stokers  to  modern  locomotives;  lo- 
comotive efficiency  and  fuel  economy;  and  caring  for  locomt- 
tives  at  terminals. 

Proceedings  of  the  American  Society  for  Testing  Materials. — 
Two  volumes.  Part  1,  799  pages;  Part  2,  802  pages.  Illus- 
trated, 6  in.  by  9  in.  Bound  in  cloth.  Published  by  the  Ameri- 
can Society  for  Testing  Materials,  C.  L.  Warwick,  Secretary, 
University   of  Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

These  two  volumes  contain  the  proceedings  of  the  twenty- 
second  annual  meeting  of  this  society,  held  at  the  Hotel  Tray- 
more,  Atlantic  City,  N.  J.,  June  '24-27,  1919.  About  40 
pages  of  Part  1  are  devoted  to  the  Edgar  Marburg  Memorial 
session,  while  the  balance  of  the  first  half  of  the  bcx)k  cov- 
ers the  reports  of  the  committees  on  ferrous  and  non-ferrous 
metals,  on  cement,  lime,  gypsum  and  clay  products  and 
other  miscellaneous  materials  such  as  paints,  lubricants,  etc. 
The  remainder  of  the  volume  contains  the  tentative  standard 
specifications  for  ferrous  metals,  including  such  products  as 
steel  tie  plates,  boiler  and  firebox  steel,  carbon  tool  steel, 
track  bolts  and  wrought-iron  bars,  etc.;  for  non-ferrous 
metals,  including  bronze  bearing  metals  for  turntables  and 
bridges,  and  white  metal  alloys,  etc.;  for  cement,  lime  and 
other  miscellaneous  products  and  materials.  Part  2  contains 
the  technical  papers  and  includes  monographs  on  the  mag- 
netic analysis  as  a  criterion  of  the  quality  of  steel  and  steel 
products  and  other  papers  on  the  same  question  of  magnetic 
analysis;  some  tests  of  light  aluminum  casting  alloys;  the 
modulus  of  elasticity  of  concrete,  paint  as  a  plastic  material 
and  various  testing  apparatus  and  methods  of  test- 
ing. 
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More   Comment   on 

Opportunities  for  Engineers 

Berkeley,    Cal. 

To  THE  Editor: 

Our  civil  engineering  college  maintains  a  four  years'  course 
of  instruction  in  civil  engineering.  Our  announcements  ad- 
vise the  student  of  proper  sequences  best  adapted  to  particu- 
lar lines  of  study.  For  example,  we  have  outlined  for  student 
guidance  a  four  years'  course  in  railroad  engineering,  another 
in  sanitary  and  a  third  in  irrigation  engineering.  It  is  plain, 
therefore,  that  our  university  does  give  attention  to  the  prep- 
aration of  students  for  railway  work. 

In  recent  years  a  number  of  our  students  have  indicated  a 
desire  to  study  especially  railway  subjects.  A  number  of 
these  men  have  entered  railway  employ,  but  most  of  them 
have  promptly  left  these  railway  positions  because  of  meager 
pay.  The  few  who  have  remained  have  shunted  from  engi- 
neering employment  to  contracting  in  connection  with  railway 
construction,  or  have  left  the  purely  technical  work  of  the 
railway  staff  for  positions  in  the  administrative,  operating, 
freight  departments,  etc.  When  those  in  authority  who  em- 
ploy young  men  for  technical  work  in  the  railway  engineering 
departments  increase  the  wages  of  young  engineers,  and  more 
particularly  give  them  an  opportunity  to  learn  something 
beside  mere  routine  in  surveying  and  track-laying,  then  there 
will  be  a  change,  but  not  until  then. 

C.  Derleth,  Jr., 

Dean,    College  of    Civil    Engineering,    University    of    California. 


Encourage  the  Younger  Men 

CHIC.^GO. 

To  THE  Editor: 

I  was  very  much  interested  in  the  editorial  in  your  issue 
of  February  13,  entitled  "Bringing  the  Younger  Men  Into 
the  Large  Railwa)-  Associations."  The  ideas  expressed 
therein  are  most  timely  and  I  heartily  concur  in  them.  Why 
is  it  that  the  railway  companies  and  the  railway  associations 
do  not  give  more  thought  and  attention  to  the  training  of  the 
young  men  who  enter  railway  ser\'ice?  Why  do  they  not 
encourage  young  men  to  learn  the  business  of  railroading 
by  affording  them  every  opportunity  to  learn?  What  better 
method  could  be  devised  for  combating  the  evil  in  organized 
labor,  that  evil  which  makes  no  distinction  between  the 
learned  and  unlearned,  the  efficient  and  the  inefficient,  and 
what  better  practice  could  be  followed  to  attract  a  better 
type  of  employee? 

In  these  days  we  are  apt  to  conclude  that  about  all  the 
ambition  a  young  man  has  is  to  get  as  big  a  pay  check 
as  possible  for  as  little  work  as  possible.  The  unions  wel- 
come him  into  their  organizations  with  open  arms,  and  instead 
of  imbibing  that  finer  spirit  of  unionism,  that  spirit  of  a 
square  deal  of  which  unionism  was  conceived,  he  imbibes  the 
apparently  more  modern  spirit  of  "get  all  you  can  for  as  little 
as  possible,"  and  as  a  valuable  employee  he  is  nil.  There 
are,  however,  a  few  young  men,  a  renmant,  who  are  not  of 
that  sort.  They  are  the  young  men  who  are  conscientious 
and  industrious,  anxious  to  learn  and  to  fit  themselves  for 
greater  responsibilities  and  service  and  they  are  the  ones 
who  do  not  measure  success  by  their  pay  check,  but  rather 
by  their  service  and  the  opportunities  for  service  afforded 
them.  These  men  deserve  consideration,  for  they  are  to  be 
the  leaders  of  tomorrow.     They  ought  not  to  be  obliged  to 


wait  until  they  have  obtained  official  positions  before  being 
permitted  to  enjoy  the  benefits  of  membership  in  railway 
associations.  Surely  the  progressive  spirit  of  youth,  plus  the 
conservative  spirit  of  maturity,  equals  a  combination  that 
ought  to  produce  worthwhile  results. 

The  plan  of  the  Railway  Signal  Association,  described  in 
your  editorial,  is  a  splendid  beginning  and  a  step  in  the 
right  direction  and  I.  for  one,  would  like  to  see  other  associa- 
tions take  similar  steps. 

Arthur  J.  Gabosch, 

Clerk,    Chicago,    Rock   Island   &   Pacific. 

Curve  Superelevation 

and  Excessive  Speeds 

Chicago. 

To  THE  Editor: 

I  have  read  with  concern,  as  well  as  with  interest,  the 
comments  of  the  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Safety  in  reference 
to  the  derailment  on  the  Southern  Pacific  near  Vincent.  Cal., 
jjublished  in  your  issue  of  February  13,  page  489.  I  have 
no  intention  of  discussing  the  wisdom  or  unwisdom  of  author- 
izing a  speed  of  40  m.p.h.  on  an  8-deg.  10-min.  curve,  carry- 
ing 4-in.  superelevation.  Personally,  I  should  have  pre- 
ferred a  limit  of  35  m.p.h.  for  such  a  condition,  but  from 
long  experience  in  handling  curve  problems  in  actual  prac- 
tice, I  am  convinced  that  a  speed  of  44  m.p.h.  would  not 
have  been  unsafe,  and  this  is  10  per  cent  above  that  author- 
ized by  the  rule  in  the  case  in  point. 

My  view  as  to  the  maximum  safe  speed  is  confirmed  by 
the  curve  superelevation  table  of  a  prominent  Eastern  road, 
wherein  it  is  indicated  that  the  maximum  safe  speed  for 
an  8-deg.  curve  with  4-in.  superelevation  is  45  m.p.h.  (In- 
terpolation was  necessary  to  meet  the  case  cited,  and  this 
was  made  on  the  basis  of  the  squares  of  the  speeds  shown.) 
Incidentally,  a  margin  of  10  per  cent  for  allowance  of  error 
on  the  part  of  the  engineman  is  estimating  the  speed  being 
used  is,  I  believe,  generally  regarded  as  conservative.  A 
stricter  application  of  the  rule  would  require  that  in  no  case 
should  the  permitted  speed  be  exceeded. 

The  suggestion  of  the  Chief  of  the  Bureau  that  a  large 
variation  in  estimating  speed  shall  be  provided  for  is  not 
only  subversive  of  efficient  locomotive  running,  but  it 
vitiates  the  whole  purpose  of  speed  limitation.  A  rule  is 
only  effective  when  it  has  but  one  interpretation.  It  is  not 
safe  to  have  it  known  that  a  .speed  limit  has  been  made  low 
purposely  to  provide  that  in  the  event  of  bad  judgment  a 
much  higher  speed  will  still  be  safe.  To  say  nothing  of 
the  erratic  operation  that  would  follow  the  variable  con- 
struction of  the  limitation,  it  would  utterly  defeat  its  object 
as  a  safety  measure.  On  the  other  hand,  to  apply  an  exces- 
sive elevation  for  the  speed  normally  used  would  induce 
increased  maintenance  and  discomfort  to  the  railway  pas- 
senger; and  it  must  not  be  overlooked  that  a  high  superele- 
vation, when  moved  over  at  low  speed,  has  its  own  elements 
of  danger. 

In  recommending  absolute  compliance  with  the  American 
Railway  Engineering  Association  rule,  the  chief  of  the 
bureau  is  taking  debatable  ground.  It  is  not  denied  that 
most  roads  regard  with  favor  the  rule  referred  to  as  a 
theoretical  basis  for  superelevation.  In  the  Manual  it  is  only 
claimed  that  the  rule  gives  an  "essentially  correct  theo- 
retical elevation  for  ordinary  practice."  . 

Many  men  who  travel  are  familiar  with  the  4-deg.  20-min. 
curve  just  east  of  North  Philadelphia.  They  have  noted 
that  this  curve  is  frequently  traversed  at  60  m.p.h.  It 
rides  more  comfortably  at  57  miles  per  hour  than  at  either 
lower  or  higher  speeds.  For  57  m.p.h.  a  superelevation  of 
9  in.  is  theoretically  required,  while  the  elevation  carefully 
maintained,  is  6  in.,  or  3  in.  under  the  theoretical  figure. 
It  has  been  distinctly  recognized  by  the  A.  R.   E.  A.  that 
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a    tluorotiially    unl)al;iim'(l    clivation    nl    .^    in.    iiivolvo    no 
cloniont  of  ilan^cr. 

TIk"  writer  lias  offrrcd  a.'^  a  .safe  cni|)iri(al  ruli'  for  (iirvfs 
of  2  (lofj.  and  over  a  modifuation  of  tlie  tlu-on-tical  forimihi 
in  the  sul)stitution  of  the  decimal  0.0004  for  the  factor 
0.00066,  with  an  increasinj;  restriction  in  speed  for  hif^her 
dejjrees,  so  that  in  no  circum.stance  will  the  modified  .super- 
elevation thus  obtained  be  more  than  3  in.,  and  for  Iirancii 
lines  preferably  2y>  in.,  less  than  that  obtained  Iw  tiie 
A.  K.  E.  A.  formula.  Nunil)erless  data  can  he  offered  to 
show  that  the  modified  formula  re])resents  accurately  the 
jiractice  on  many  of  the  safely-operated  lines  in  the  Eastern 
section  of  the  country. 

I'urther,  in  reference  to  the  recommendation  of  the  Chief 
of  the  Bureau  of  Safety  tliat  tlie  A.  R.  E.  A.  rule  for  super- 
elevation l)e  rigidly  adhered  to,  it  seems  to  me  this  will 
require  trains  to  come  to  a  stop  at  crossovers  or  other  diverg- 
ing turnouts  and  remain  so,  since  no  elevation  at  all  is 
practicable.  But  who  questions  that  40  m.p.h.  is  frequently 
used  on  the  1-deg.  40-min.  curve  of  a  No.  20  turnout,  re- 
quiring by  the  rule  l-)4  i"-  superelevation,  and  that  ,i0 
m.p.h.  is  regularly  authorized  for  such  turnouts? 

W.  F.  Rexch. 


The  Universities  Are  Willing  to  Serve 

Trbana,    III. 

To  THE  Editor: 

In  1907  when  the  railroads  were  in  their  prime  there  were 
many  more  positions  open  in  railway  civil  engineering  than 
there  are  at  the  present  time.  Since  then,  for  one  reason  or 
another,  the  railways  have  been  obliged  to  curtail  expenses, 
until  at  present  they  are  doing  only  that  which  is  absolutely 
necessary  for  the  operation  of  the  roads.  Location  and  con- 
struction have  been  almost  entirely  eliminated,  leaving  main- 
tenance of  way  as  the  field  of  activity.  The  duties  of  the 
present-day  young  maintenance  engineer  involve  the  making 
of  estimates  and  station  surveys  and  the  doing  of  other  rou- 
tine work  more  or  less  monotonous  in  its  nature.  While  the 
salaries  have  increased  to  a  certain  extent,  they  have  not  kept 
pace  with  those  paid  in  other  lines  of  industry.  The  engineers 
in  authority  are  not  responsible  for  this  condition  of  affairs, 
for  certainly  the  engineer,  above  all  others,  is  interested  in 
seeing  his  business  expanded.  Since  the  opportunities  offered 
by  these  other  fields  are  gone,  promotion  is  necessarily  slow. 
There  are  enough  old  men  in  service  to  more  than  fill  the 
places  higher  up.  Many  young  men  recognize  this  condition 
and  leave  to  take  positions  elsewhere;  others  go  because  their 
services  are  no  longer  needed.  Many  of  the  men  interested  in 
the  kind  of  work  that  the  railroad  naturally  offers  have  turned 
to  highway  engineering,  where  the  field  is  new,  work  interest- 
ing, and  opportunities  for  promotion  good. 

A  few  of  the  students  that  have  registered  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  Illinois  have  come  directly  from  railroad  service,  where 
they  have  been  employed  as  assistant  foremen  or  possibly 
foremen  on  extra  gangs,  rodmen  and  chainmen  on  maintenance 
parties.  They  have  come  with  the  idea  of  studying  railway 
civil  engineering  and  returning  to  the  road  to  practice  it  when 
they  have  finished  their  college  education.  During  their 
school  work  they  naturally  hear  from  their  fellow  students 
about  openings  in  highway,  structural  and  other  lines  of  engi- 
neering; and  seldom  does  this  class  of  men  return  to  the  rail- 
road after  graduation. 

Our  instructors  do  encourage  the  young  man,  especially 
interested  in  railway  work,  to  take  up  studies  that  will  pre- 
pare him  for  that  line  of  service ;  but  they  are  not  all  quite  so 
enthusiastic  in  their  solicitations  as  they  would  be  if  they 
knew  that  the  young  man  would  enter  railway  work  upon 
graduation,  or    even   continue  in  it  once  he  began  it.     The 


following  .^lat(■llu■lll  by  I'roTosor  A.  N'.  'I'alliot  illustrates  the 
|)<)int  very  appropriately:  "The  records  show  that  of  the 
graduates  of  the  University  of  Illinois  in  civil  engineering 
from  1900  to  1915,  only  about  10  jjcr  cent  were  engaged  in 
railroad  work  at  the  beginning  of  the  war.  Of  the  members 
ol  a  .student  society  comjjo.sed  i)rincipally  of  civil  engineering 
students,  less  than  tive  i)er  cent  are  now  employed  in  railroad 
work,  the  data  covering  member.ship  from  1908  to  1919. 
l''ormerly  a  very  large  projjortion  of  the  graduates  were  en- 
gaged in  railroad  engineering  work." 

A  few  years  ago  many  young  men  did  enter  railway  engi- 
neering practice  after  they  had  finished  their  cour.se  at  the 
university.  The.se  men  continued  with  the  roads  a  part  of  a 
year,  a  full  year,  two  or  three,  or  possibly  as  many  as  eight 
or  ten  years.  Then  for  .some  reason  they  quit  or  were  let  out, 
and  in  many  cases  they  came  back  to  the  university  to  tell 
the  instructor  their  experiences  and  incidentally  to  tell  their 
.student  friends;  so  the  tradition  has  spread  that  railroad 
work  docs  not  pay  well  and  does  not  offer  the  opportunities 
for  promotion  that  exist  in  other  lines  of  engineering. 

There  is  no  line  of  industry  that  needs  a  better  grade  of 
engineering  than  the  railroads.  The  University  of  Illinois 
long  ago  recognized  this,  and  in  1907  established  a  depart- 
ment of  railway  engineering  given  up  entirely  to  teaching 
and  experimentation  in  railway  work.  The  instruction  offered 
to  students  covers  railway  civil  engineering,  railway  electrical 
engineering  and  railway  mechanical  engineering. 

The  university  has  sent  out  from  time  to  time  bulletins  and 
circulars  describing  the  work  and  equipment  of  the  railway 
engineering  department  and  the  opportunities  it  offers  to  stu- 
dents that  register  in  its  courses.  This  literature  has  been 
sent  to  railway  officers  and  prospective  students  with  the  idea 
of  creating  an  interest  and  encouraging  young  men  to  enter 
this  particular  field  of  engineering.  The  time  vnll  come,  and 
possibly  is  already  here,  when  this  unfortunate  tradition  that 
seems  to  prevail  among  our  college  men  can  be  reversed.  The 
Universit}'  of  Illinois  believes  it  will  be  reversed,  and  is 
showing  its  good  faith  in  its  belief  by  establishing  additional 
courses  to  train  men  for  railway  service.  The  university  is 
just  now  preparing  four  and  five-year  combination  courses  in 
railway  engineering,  economics  and  transportation,  with  the 
idea  of  giving  some  technical  training  to  the  man  who  is  pre- 
paring for  an  administrative  position  or  some  administrative 
training  to  the  man  who  is  preparing  for  a  technical  position. 
The  intention  is  to  turn  out  men  that  have  a  broader  vision 
of  railway  service.  These  men  get  a  fundamental  training  in 
both  the  engineering  and  transportation  phases  of  the  subject 
and  should  be  better  equipped  than  those  who  have  not  had 
such  an  opportunity  for  study. 

The  University  of  Illinois  realizes  the  need  of  the  railroad 
for  better  men  and  is  making  an  extra  effort  to  supply  them. 
It  has  from  time  to  time  solicited  suggestions  for  a  better  co- 
operation with  the  railroads  and  the  public,  for  it  realizes 
the  only  function  a  university  has  is  to  serve  the  people  and 
their  industries.  The  university  would  be  more  than  willing 
to  meet  any  group  of  men  who  are  seriously  interested  in  the 
problem  to  discuss  the  matter  on  a  common  ground;  and  no 
doubt  such  effort  would  result  in  a  substantial  benefit  to  all 
concerned.  E.  E.  King, 


Professor    of    Railway   Civil    Engineering.    Uni- 


;iiv   of   Illinois 


Shortsighted  Policy. — Those  who  oppose  the  proposals  for 
increased  rates  arc  .shortsighted.  It  is  generally  conceded  that 
there  must  be  provision  made  for  more  railway  revenue  and  for 
assured  profits.  The  railway  companies  cannot  hope  to  serve 
the  public  as  it  should  be  served  unless  they  are  permitted  to 
develop  with  other  industries.  They  must  raise  large  sums  for 
replacements  and  for  expansion,  and  that  cannot  be  had  unless 
investors  see  hope  of  satisfactory  returrt,  not  only  now,  but  in 
the  future. — Mimcie  (Ind.)  Star. 


Railroad  Mechanical  Department  Activities  in  1919 

Equipment  Conditions;  Distribution  of  Labor  and  Power; 
Safety  Appliances;  Standard  Practices 


IN  GENERAL,  the  work  of  the  Mechanical  Department  has 
been  similar  to  that  performed  during  1918,  except 
that  it  has  been  more  extensive.  The  organization  has  not 
been  substantially  changed,  but  has  been  somewhat  increased 
over  that  at  the  close  of  1918.  At  present  it  consists  of  Frank 
McManamy,  assistant  director,  in  charge  of  the  department; 
George  N.  DeGuire,  general  supervisor  of  equipment,  and 
George  E.  Dougherty,  assistant  general  supervisor  of  equip- 
ment, whose  duties  are  to  supervise  in  a  general  way  the  con- 
dition of  and  repairs  to  locomotives  and  cars  in  railroad  shops 
and  to  check  up  shop  practices  and  expenditures  with  a  view 
to  promoting  both  efficiency  and  economy  in  the  maintenance 
and  operation  of  equipment;  F.  P.  Pfahler,  chief  mechanical 
engineer,  whose  duties  are  to  supervise  the  design  and  con- 
struction of  new  locomotives  and  cars,  pass  on  disputed  points 
in  connection  therewith,  check  bills  for  alterations  or  changes, 
handle  locomotive  assignments,  and  such  other  duties  as  may 
be  assigned  to  him;  J.  J.  Tatum,  general  supervisor  of  car 
repairs,  whose  duties  are  to  supervise  the  general  condition 
of  and  repairs  to  freight  and  passenger  cars,  see  that  repairs 
are  promptly  and  efficiently  made,  and  arrange  for  the  dis- 
tribution of  cars  as  between  different  shops,  so  that  the  great- 
est efficiency  may  be  obtained;  J.  R.  Jackson,  mechanical 
engineer,  who  in  addition  to  the  usual  duties  of  a  mechanical 
engineer  is  also  in  direct  charge  of  the  investigation  of  new 
inventions  and  appliances.  In  addition  there  is  a  field  force 
of  24  men,  whose  duties  are  to  make  special  investigations, 
check  up  methods  of  handling  and  repairing  locomotives  and 
cars,  promote  shop  efficiency  and  such  other  special  work  as 
may  be  assigned;  and  the  necessary  office  force  consisting  of 
52  persons  who  perform  the  usual  duties  in  connection  with 
the  handling  of  correspondence  and  records. 

The  field  force  has  been  a  potent  factor  in  promoting  effi- 
ciency and  controlling  the  cost  of  maintenance  of  equipment, 
and  the  part  performed  by  the  force  in  the  matter  of  assisting 
the  work  of  both  the  locomotive  and  car  departments  on  the 
different  railroads  and  the  consolidation  of  the  work  as  be- 
tween different  railroads,  has  been  of  real  value. 

No  additional  orders  for  new  locomotives  or  cars  have  been 
placed  during  the  year  1919,  but  work  has  been  pushed  on 
the  completion  and  assignment  of  the  cars  and  locomotives 
built  to  standardized  designs  which  were  ordered  during  the 
year  1918. 

Maintenance  of  Equipment 

During  1919  the  railroads  in  federal  operation  operated 
65,100  locomotives,  54,193  passenger  train  cars,  and  an  av- 
erage of  2,430,719  revenue  freight  train  cars. 

There  has  been  no  shortage  of  locomotives  during  1919; 
in  fact,  the  increased  efficiency  in  locomotive  maintenance 
and  operation  effected  by  the  more  general  use  of  locomotive 
repair  facilities  and  by  increased  efficiency  in  handling  at 
terminal  points  has  resulted  in  a  .surplus  of  locomotives  dur- 
ing the  entire  year. 

Owing  to  the  increased  capacity  of  the  locomotive  repair 
shops  there  were  on  January  1,  1919,  1,384  locomotives  in 
good  condition  in  storage.  On  April  1  this  number  had  in- 
creased to  4,486.  This  early  period  of  1919  was  one  of  light 
business,  which  rapidly  changed  to  brisk  traffic  about  the 
middle  of  the  year.     At  present  there  are  2,395  locomotives 

'Extract  from  the  report  of  the  director  of  the  Division  of  Operation 
of  United  States  Railroad  Administration.  Other  parts  of  the  report  will 
appear  in  subsequent  issues  of  this  publication. 


stored  in  first-class  condition,  which  is  something  that  has 
never  before  existed  during  periods  of  heavy  traffic. 

During  the  period  from  November  1,  1918,  to  September 
30,  1919,  43,608  locomotives  were  given  classified  repairs 
and  298,183  locomotives  were  given  repairs  requiring  over 
24  hours.  Ordinarily  running  repairs  which  are  required 
after  each  trip  and  which  consume  less  than  24  hours  are  not 
included. 

The  classified  repairs  were  in  accordance  with  the  United 
States  standard  classification,  which  requires  certain  essen- 
tial repairs  to  be  made  and  locomotives  placed  in  condition 
to  perform  a  specified  term  of  service  before  they  can  receive 
credit  for  class  repairs. 

On  January  1,  1919,  there  were  138,722  freight  cars,  which 
is  5.8  per  cent  of  the  total  revenue  cars  in  service  at  that 
time,  in  bad  order.  This  number  decreased  so  that  on  March 
1,  1919,  only  127,336,  or  5.2  per  cent  cars  were  in  bad  order. 

The  adjournment  of  Congress  on  March  4,  1919,  without 
providing  the  appropriation  requested  by  the  Railroad  Ad- 
ministration made  it  necessary  to  exercise  the  most  rigid 
economy  in  maintenance  of  equipment  expenditures;  there- 
fore car-repair  forces  were  reduced  on  practically  all  rail- 
roads under  federal  control.  This  reduction  in  car-repair 
forces  resulted  in  an  increase  in  the  number  of  bad-order 
cars.  On  June  20  instructions  were  issued  to  restore  car-re- 
pair forces,  but  before  this  order  could  be  made  effective  on 
all  railroads  the  number  of  bad-order  cars  had  still  further 
increased.  The  strike  of  the  shopmen  on  August  1,  which, 
although  unauthorized  by  the  employees'  organizations,  re- 
sulted in  large  numbers  of  car  repairers  leaving  their  work 
for  a  period  of  approximately  10  days,  still  further  increased 
the  number  of  bad-order  cars,  until  on  August  16  there  were 
228,549  bad-order  cars,  which  is  9.2  per  cent  of  the  total 
number  of  revenue  cars. 

Since  that  time,  .however,  the  work  of  conditioning  freight 
cars  has  been  vigorously  pushed  until  at  present  there  are 
but  127,182,  or  5.1  per  cent  revenue  cars  in  bad  order  that 
will  be  repaired.  This  does  not  include  19,300  cars  set  aside 
under  the  provisions  of  Circular  20,  issued  by  the  Division 
of  Operation,  which  are  in  effect  condemned  cars  which  will 
not  be  repaired  by  the  administration  and  are  being  held  be- 
cause the  owning  corporations  have  not  agreed  to  their  dis- 
mantling on  the  basis  given  in  the  master  car  builders'  rules. 

During  the  period  from  November  1,  1918,  to  September 
27,  1919,  a  total  of  21,080,127  freight-train  cars  were  re- 
paired in  the  shops  of  railroads  in  federal  operation.  Dur- 
ing the  same  period  14,119  cars  were  repaired  in  contract 
shops,  and  20  new  contracts  were  made  covering  17,600  cars 
to  be  repaired  by  such  concerns.  This  illustrates  the  diligent 
efforts  which  were  made  to  condition  freight  cars  to  meet  the 
demands  of  the  traffic. 

During  the  period  from  November  1,  1918,  to  September 
1,  1919,  417,320  passenger-train  cars  were  given  either  run- 
ning or  classified  repairs. 

Immediately  following  the  signing  of  the  armistice  instruc- 
tions were  issued  to  eliminate  where  practicable  the  overtime 
worked  in  repair  shops,  and  employees  in  all  shops  and  car- 
repair  plants  were  reduced  to  the  regular  day's  work  of  eight 
hours.  While  this  of  necessity  resulted  in  a  decrease  in  the 
number  of  cars  repaired,  it  was  only  fair  to  employees  who 
for  many  months  had  been  faithfully  working  whatever  hours 
were  required  of  them  by  the  administration,  and  the  restora- 
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lion  1)1  tin-  tstahli.slKHl  i'i).;lil  lioiir  tl;iy  was  a  dcscrvi'd  recog- 
nition 1)1'  the  co-oiJi^ration  and  faitliful  service  rendered. 

The  difficulty  in  securing  necessary  material  for  repairs 
to  both  locomotives  and  cars  continued  for  a  considerable 
portion  of  I'H').  Wiiere  shortages  of  material  were  found 
to  he  delaying  e(iuipment,  necessary  action  was  taken  to  ob- 
tain either  from  tlu'  manufacturers  or  from  some  otlier  rail- 
road tlie  material  needed  to  comi>lete  the  work  and  avoid  de- 
lay to  eciuipment.  This  has  l)een  one  of  the  mo.st  valuable  ac- 
tivities of  the  central  administration. 

The  work  of  modernizing  existing  equipment  has  not  been 
overlooked,  and  in  line  with  plans  which  were  partially  com- 
pleted when  the  roads  were  taken  under  federal  control  1,123 
iiKomotives  have  been  equipped  with  superheater  since  No- 
vember 1,  1918,  jireference  in  all  cases  being  given  to  the 
iieavier  power. 

Other  devices  such  as  stokers,  power-reverse  gears,  power- 
grate  shakers,  and  similar  appliances  which  make  for  ef- 
ficiency and  economy  in  locomotive  operation  have  been 
applied  to  the  extent  that  the  conditions  under  which  the 
railroads  are  operated  would  permit. 

The  work  of  ajiplying  headlights  to  locomotives  in  accord- 
ance with  the  orders  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
has  l)een  diligently  followed  with  the  result  that  substantial 
progress  has  been  made,  and  the  indications  all  point  to  the 
fact  that  this  work  will  be  completed  well  within  the  time 
provided. 

Control  of   Maintenance  of  Equipment  Expenditures 

From  the  beginning  the  Mechanical  Department  has  dili- 
gently endeavored  to  maintain  the  equipment  without  any 
idea  that  economies  should  or  could  be  realized  by  reducing 
maintenance  which  the  equipment  ought  to  receive.  With 
this  thought  in  mind,  we  iDCgan  immediately  after  the  roads 
were  placed  under  federal  control  to  check  locomotive  shop 
output  and  roundhouse  and  shop  costs  so  that  all  unneces- 
sary expenditures  might  be  eliminated  and  greater  efficiency 
in  shop  and  roundhouse  operation  obtained.  Where  im- 
proper practices  were  found  to  exist,  action  was  taken  through 
the  regional  directors  to  have  more  efficient  methods  adopted. 

In  order  that  expenditures  for  maintenance  of  equipment 
might  be  measurably  controlled,  federal  managers  were  re- 
quired to  prepare  and  submit  on  suitable  forms  information 
regarding  maintenance  of  equipment  during  the  test  period, 
during  the  seven  years  prior  to  the  test  period,  as  well  as 
during  the  calendar  year  of  1918.  This  information  was  col- 
lected on  the  basis  of  the  miles  of  roads  operated,  the  units 
of  equipment,  and  the  locomotive  and  car  miles,  together 
with  averages  showing  the  cost  of  locomotive  repairs  sepa- 
rately on  the  basis  of  miles  run,  tractive  power  miles,  and 
per  locomotive  owned. 

Freight-car  repairs  were  reported  on  the  basis  of  10,000 
freight-car  miles  and  freight  cars  owned,  and  the  passenger- 
train  car  repairs  were  reported  on  the  same  basis. 

From  these  reports  studies  of  the  maintenance  of  equip- 
ment costs  were  made  and  furnished  to  the  regional  directors, 
to  keep  them  in  touch  with  the  actual  conditions  and  aid 
them  in  the  control  of  maintenance  of  equipment  expenses. 

In  this  work  we  have  constantly  kept  before  us  the  thought 
that  the  ability  of  the  railroads  to  move  present  and  pros- 
pective business  was  the  first  consideration,  and  after  this 
requirement  had  been  fully  met  reductions  in  maintenance 
expenditures  which  could  properly  be  made  should  be  made 
on  railroads  which  were  clearly  overexpended  in  the  matter 
of  maintenance  of  equipment  in  comparison  with  the  test 
period,  but  in  no  case  has  the  fact  that  a  railroad  has  been 
overexpended  for  maintenance  of  equipment  been  permitted 
to  reduce  maintenance  to  a  point  where  it  would  interfere 
with  the  handling  of  traffic. 

Analyzing  and  tabulating  the  information  received  from 
the  different  railroads  in  connection  with  the  maintenance  of 


e(|uipnHnt  expenditures  is  going  forward,  so  thai  all  avail- 
able data  may  lie  in  sha])e  for  i)rop<T  consideration  when 
needed.  This  also  includes  the  establi.shment  of  equation 
factors  for  increa.sed  costs  of  lal)or  and  material  to  enable 
comi)arisons  to  l)e  made  as  between  the  test  period  and  the 
pericxl  of  federal  control. 

Damage  to  Cars  in  Yards  and  in  Trains 

During  the  first  year  of  federal  control  it  was  noted  that 
tlie  number  of  freight  cars  damaged  in  yards  and  in  trains 
was  excessive.  A  careful  study  was  made  to  locate  the  cau.se, 
and  it  was  decided  that  the  numljer  of  cars  so  damaged  could 
lie  materially  reduced  by  more  careful  inspection  and  mainte- 
nance of  hand-brake  equipment,  and  by  more  careful  super- 
vision over  switching  in  yards  and  the  operation  of  trains. 

A  comparison  of  the  last  7  months  of  1918  with  the  first 
10  months  of  1919  will  show  the  effect  of  the  work  which 
was  done  to  reduce  this  damage.  We  are  able  to  show  this 
information  for  only  7  months  of  1918  because  prior  to  fed- 
eral operation  such  information  was  not  generally  kept,  and 
it  was  not  until  June,  1919,  that  reports  were  obtainable 
from  all  railroads. 

During  the  7  months  for  which  this  information  was  avail- 
able in  1918  there  were  179,145  cars  damaged  in  yards  and 
401,670  damaged  in  trains,  a  total  of  580,815  cars.  During 
the  period  from  January  to  October,  inclusive,  1919,  there 
were  179,921  cars  damaged  in  yards  and  335,798  damaged 
in  trains,  a  total  of  515,719  damaged,  which  is  a  decrease 
over  the  previous  year  of  37  per  cent. 

The  average  cost  per  month  to  repair  the  cars  damaged  in 
1918  was  $1,779,240,  which  was  reduced  to  $1,366,555  in 
1919,  or  at  the  rate  of  an  annual  saving  of  $4,952,225. 

Reducing  the  damage  to  equipment  also  reduces  the  dam- 
age to  lading  and  permits  the  cars  to  remain  in  service.  The 
reduction  in  freight  claims  and  the  value  of  cars  in  service 
can  only  be  estimated,  and  therefore  are  not  included  in  the 
above  saving. 

It  would  be  exceedingly  profitable  for  the  railroads,  after 
their  return  to  private  control,  to  continue  a  careful  check  of 
the  damage  to  cars  in  yards  and  in  trains  and  to  establish  a 
closer  supervision  over  switching  and  train  handling. 

Committee  on  Standards 

The  present  committee  on  standards  was  created  as  of 
July  1,  1918,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  forward  and  com- 
pleting the  work  of  the  original  committee  which  designed 
the  locomotives  and  cars,  and  which  on  account  of  other  im- 
portant duties  of  many  of  the  members  of  that  committee 
could  not  be  continued. 

In  addition  to  completing  the  work  started  by  the  original 
committee  this  committee  has  been  called  on  to  pass  on  vari- 
ous devices  and  methods  used  on  locomotives  and  cars,  as 
well  as  methods  or  devices  intended  to  facilitate  repairs  and 
improve  operation  which  were  submitted  under  Circular  18. 
The  committee  has  also  been  called  on  to  act  in  an  advisory 
capacity  in  the  general  activities  of  the  mechanical  depart- 
ment, including  the  preparation  of  specifications  for  new 
equipment,  tests  of  material,  and  maintenance  of  equipment, 
as  well  as  in  connection  with  the  use  of  numerous  patented 
articles  submitted  for  the  use  of  the  Railroad  Administration. 

The  work  of  this  committee  in  establishing  standards  for 
maintenance  as  well  as  for  new  equipment  has  been  ex- 
tremely valuable,  and  has  made  possible  economies  in  the 
maintenance  of  equipment  and  has  reduced  the  delay  to  cars 
on  repair  tracks  by  providing  a  standard  which  could  always 
be  used  without  waiting  to  send  to  the  home  road  for  neces- 
sary material  to  make  repairs  in  kind.  This  committee  has 
also  been  called  on  to  investigate  and  pass  on  various  meth- 
ods or  appliances  esisential  for  the  promotion  of  safety  in 
locomotive  or  train  operation. 

In  order  to  handle  the  large  number  of  inventions  and 
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levices  to  be  used  on  or  in  connection  with  locomotives  and 
ars,  a  committee  on  appliances,  which  is  really  a  sub-com- 
aittee  of  the  committee  on  standards,  was  created.  The  work 
•f  this  committee  consists  of  investigating  all  inventions  or 
levices  submitted  to  the  Railroad  Administration  in  accord- 
mce  with  Circular  18  for  use  or  for  test;  eliminating  those 
hat  were  clearly  impracticable  or  unsuitable;  making  in- 
'estigations  of  the  results  of  the  tests  conducted  by  the  vari- 
lus  railroads  of  the  different  appliances,  and  submitting  to 
he  committee  on  standards  those  which  appear  to  have  suf- 
icient  merit  to  justify  further  investigation. 

So  that  all  matters  submitted  might  have  uniform  treat- 
iient,  the  rules  provided  in  Circular  18  have  been  strictl> 
ollowed.  These  rules  specifically  provide  that  arrangements 
or  tests  of  any  device  will  not  be  made  until  an  examination 
•f  the  plans  discloses  the  necessity  or  desirability  of  con- 
lucting  such  tests  under  service  conditions.  In  case  such 
est  is  to  be  made,  the  appliance  must  be  furnished,  installed, 
,nd  operated  without  expense  to  the  Railroad  Administration, 
rhis  work  has  covered  a  very  wide  field. 

A  classification  of  the  invention  files  as  of  October  1,  1919, 
inder  12  headings  shows  a  total  of  1,160  devices  and  appli- 
nces.  The  investigations  and  reports  on  225  of  these  de- 
'ices  have  been  completed  with  the  exception  of  14  which 
vere  recommended  for  service  tests.  Reports  on  245  devices 
ire  being  delayed  waiting  for  additional  information  from 
he  inventor  or  railroads  which  have  used  the  device. 

Safety-Appliance  Laws 

The  enforcement  of  the  safety-appliance  laws,  which  has 
)een  handled  by  the  Railroad  Administration  since  the  rail- 
oads  have  been  under  federal  control,  has  been  under  the 
lirection  of  the  Mechanical  Department.  During  that  period 
3,295  specific  violations  have  been  filed  by  the  Interstate 
"ommerce  Commission,  all  of  which  have  been  handled  for 
orrection. 

As  provided  in  General  Order  No.  46,  reports  of  all  vio- 
ations  were  submitted  to  the  Mechanical  Department.  The 
greatest  number  of  such  violations  sulsmitted  was  during  the 
nonth  of  February,  1919,  when  1,970  were  submitted.  Since 
hat  time  the  number  of  such  violations  has  steadily  decreased, 
mly  731  having  been  filed  in  September,  which  indicates  that 
he  action  taken  has  been  effective. 

During  this  period  a  number  of  matters  which  have  been 
n  dispute  between  individual  railroads  and  the  commission 
'or  several  years  have  been  satisfactorily  settled.  Among 
hese  is  the  matter  of  controlling  the  speed  of  freight  trains 
)n  grades  without  the  use  of  hand  brakes.  Failure  to  con- 
rol  trains  with  air  brakes  has  resulted  in  numerous  suits 
jeing  filed  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  For 
nstance,  this  question  was  taken  up  with  the  Baltimore  & 
3hio  Railroad  in  1908,  since  which  time  it  has  repeatedly 
^een  before  the  courts  without  a  definite  conclusion. 

It  is  believed  that  the  matter  has  now  been  settled  by 
;onference  and  joint  investigation  arranged  by  the  Mechani- 
cal Department  between  the  Bureau  of  Safety  of  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  and  the  railroad  officials.  At 
his  conference  an  agreement  was  reached  as  to  a  practical 
nethod  of  handling  trains  on  the  various  grades  as  required 
->y  law,  and  instructions  were  issued  by  the  Railroad  Ad- 
ministration putting  this  arrangement  into  effect. 

Similar  conferences  have  been  arranged  in  connection 
ivith  other  matters,  and  by  working  in  close  co-operation  with 
llie  representatives  of  the  commission  on  these  matters  it  is 
relieved  that  much  permanent  good  has  been  accomplished. 

Action  Taken  to  Promote  Safety 

In  addition  to  the  enforcement  of  the  safety-appliance 
laws  an  understanding  was  reached  with  the  employees  who 
in  the  past  have  been  urging  safety  legislation,  lioth  .state 
and  national,  that  before  such  action  was  taken  their  de- 


mands would  be  presented  to  the  Division  of  Operation  for 
consideration,  with  a  view  to  providing  all  necessary  safety 
devices  for  the  protection  of  the  employees  without  the 
necessity  of  additional  legislation,  either  state  or  national. 
Pursuant  to  this  understanding  arrangements  have  been 
made  by  the  Mechanical  Department  to  equip  locomotives 
with  the  following  devices  for  the  promotion  of  safety  or 
efficiency,  in  addition  to  those  required  by  federal  laW'S: 

Mechanical  fire  doors,  lagging  on  steam  pipes  in  cabs, 
standardization  of  location  of  air-l)rake  cut-out  valves  in 
cabs;  relocating  air  compressors  so  they  will  not  obstruct  the 
view  of  enginemen;  applying  handholds  and  suitable  steps 
on  sides  of  cabs;  providing  sanitary  drinking  water  on  looc- 
motives;  locating  water  glasses  so  they  can  be  easily  read 
by  engineer  and  fireman  or  applying  second  water  glass  if 
needed;  applying  electric  marker  and  classiiication  lamps; 
closing  openings  in  cabs  around  boiler. heads,  injector  pipes, 
reverse  levers,  etc.;  providing  cab  heaters;  equipping  loco- 
motives in  cold  climates  with  suitable  cab  curtains. 

While  these  appliances  are  primarily  in  the  interests  of 
safety,  they  also  promote  efficiency  and  economy  in  locomo- 
tive operation. 

Extension  of  Time  for  Applying 

Safety  Appliances  to  Freight  Cars 

Due  to  the  war  and  other  causes  the  application  of  safety 
appliances  as  required  by  federal  laws  and  orders  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  had  been  delayed  so  that 
this  important  work  could  not  possilaly  be  completed  within 
the  time  provided,  although  repeated  extensions  had  been 
granted  by  the  commission,  the  last  one  expiring  on  Septem- 
ber 1,  1919. 

Although  it  was  suggested  that  an  extension  of  time  until 
January  1,  1921,  be  asked  for,  upon  investigation  made  by 
the  Railroad  Administration,  it  was  concluded  that  if  vigor- 
ously pushed,  the  necessary  work  could  be  completed  in 
much  less  time.  Therefore,  a  request  was  made  to  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  to  extend  this  period,  and  after 
a  hearing  at  which  the  situation  was  presented  to  the  com- 
mission, an  extension  was  granted  until  March  1,  1920,  to 
complete  the  work  of  equipping  freight  cars  with  safety 
appliances. 

In  order  to  force  this  work  to  a  speedy  conclusion  instruc- 
tions were  issued  that  empty  cars  should  not  be  accepted  in 
interchange  unless  equipped  with  United  States  safety  ap- 
pliance standards. 

This  work  is  being  closely  followed  so  that  there  may 
be  no  possibility  of  a  further  extension  being  needed.  With 
the  progress  now  being  made  it  will  be  entirely  practicable 
to  withhold  from  service  all  cars  not  equipped  prior  to 
March  1,  1920. 

Vocational  Training  for  Railroad  Employees 

The  plans  for  vocational  training  for  railroad  employees 
in  connection  with  the  Federal  Board  for  Vocational  Educa- 
tion, which  were  referred  to  in  our  1918  report,  have  been 
completed,  and  all  railroads  under  federal  control  have  been 
authorized  to  co-operate  with  the  Federal  Board  of  Voca- 
tional Education  in  the  establishment  of  training  schools  for 
apprentices. 

The  railroads  have  also  been  granted  authority  to  require 
the  attendance  of  apprentices  at  these  schools  not  less  than 
208  hours  per  year,  and  to  incur  necessary  expense  to  fit 
up  suitable  classrooms  in  which  such  classes  may  be  held. 

The  Railroad  Administration  is  also  co-operating  with  the 
Federal  Board  for  Vocational  Education  in  the  matter  of 
training  disabled  soldiers  and  sailors  for  such  work  in  the 
railway  service  as  their  physical  condition  will  permit  them 
to  perform.  Under  the  arrangements  made  with  the  Fed- 
eral Board  for  Vocational  Education  such  men  may  be 
taken  into  railway  shops  and  fitted  for  positions  in  mechani- 
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(;il  work  multr  .i  plan  lor  spoi  i;il  tr;iining  and  l)e  paid  by 
till-  railroad  for  llu'ir  .-^orvinvs  approxiiuati'ly  the  waj^cs  of  an 
apjiri'iitico.  An  additional  allowaiui"  is  niad(>  to  such  men 
i)v  tlio  Kcdoral  IJoard  for  Vocational  Fxlucation  which  will 
hrint;  their  pay  somewhat  higher  than  that  of  the  average 
railway  employee. 

.\n  untierstandinij  has  also  been  reached  with  the  em- 
ployees" organizations  that  when  these  men  have  completed 
their  course  of  traininu;  they  may  l)e  employed  as  journey- 
men either  in  the  sho])  where  they  have  been  trained  or  at 
any  other  point. 

National  Agreement 

One  of  the  inevitaljle  results  of  federal  operation  of  the 
railroads  was  the  establishment  of  uniform  rates  of  pay  and 
working  conditions  for  railway  employees. 

Under  the  arrangc^ments  in  force  when  the  railroads  were 
taken  over,  each  of  the  various  railroad  lines  had  its  own 
shop  rules  or  working  agreement  with  the  shopmen.  This 
resulted  in  not  only  differences  of  rates,  but  in  working 
conditions  on  different  railroads  which  caused  dissatisfac- 
tion and  unrest  among  the  employees  and  resulted  in  a 
movement  of  shopmen  from  road  to  road  to  take  advantage 
of  certain  improved  conditions.  During  the  latter  part  of 
1918  the  shopmen  requested  consideration  of  a  national 
agreement  covering  all  railroads  in  federal  operation,  and 
such  a  proposition  was  submitted  early  in  January,  1919. 
After  consideration  l)y  various  boards  and  committees  the 
matter  was  turned  over  to  the  Mechanical  Department  on 
September  11  and  the  negotiations  with  the  shopmen's  com- 
mittee were  completed  on  September  1 7 ;  the  agreement  ap- 
proved and  signed  by  the  director  general  and  the  executive 
officers  of  the  employees'  organizations  on  September  20  to 
become  effective  on  October  20,  1919. 

This  agreement  is  in  line  with  the  labor  policy  of  the 
Railroad  Administration,  and  is  an  important  step  forward 
in  dealing  with  the  labor  situation.  It  has  already  been 
demonstrated  that  putting  the  agreement  into  effect  in  a 
harmonious  and  co-operative  manner  has  materially  im- 
proved the  labor  situation  by  allaying  the  unrest  among  the 
shop  employees  which  prevailed  and  insuring  them  uniform 
treatment  and  proper  consideration,  and  improvement  has 
already  been  noted  in  the  operation  of  shops,  engine  houses, 
and  repair  yards  due  to  the  more  stable  conditions  brought 
about  by  this  agreement. 

An  important  fact  developed  in  connection  with  the  na- 
tional agreement  is  that  adequate  provision  was  not  being 
made  to  insure  a  future  supply  of  mechanics  by  proper  de- 
velopment of  the  apprenticeship  system.  At  the  ratio  pro- 
vided by  the  national  agreement  64,159  apprentices  could  be 
employed,  while  a  check  of  actual  conditions  shows  that 
but  17,218  are  employed.  If  we  are  to  provide  a  luture 
supply  of  skilled  mechanics,  more  attention  must  be  given 
to  maintaining  the  full  ratio  of  apprentices  and  giving  them 
proper  training. 

Method  of  Handling  Labor  Disputes 

During  the  year  163  labor  disputes  with  shop  crafts,  some 
of  them  of  an  extremely  difficult  character,  have  been  suc- 
cessfully handled  by  the  Mechanical  Department  without 
serious  inconvenience  to  transportation  and  without  the 
necessity  of  referring  them  to  the  Division  of  Labor.  We 
have  uniformly  followed  the  policy  of  absolutely  fair  treat- 
ment of  employees,  exerting  every  reasonable  means  to  cor- 
rect any  abuses  found  to  exist  and  impressing  upon  all  con- 
cerned the  necessit}'  of  handling  grievances  in  an  orderly 
manner  and  in  accordance  with  existing  agreements. 

In  the  cases  where  this  failed  and  the  employees  stopped 
work,  they  have  been  plainly  told  that  grievances  would  not 
be  considered  after  the  employees  had  left  the  service;  there- 
fore tlie  only  way  to  obtain  action  was  to  return  to  work 
and  present  their  grievances  in  an  orderly  manner. 


The  success  of  this  policy  has  been  proven  by  the  fad 
that  since  the  railroads  liave  been  in  federal  operation  there 
has  not  l)een  a  single  strike  authorized  by  the  executive 
officers  of  the  various  sho[)men's  organizations,  and  we  have 
had  their  co-operation  to  the  fullest  extent  to  promote  har- 
mony and  efficiency  in  sliojjwork. 

One  of  the  provisions  of  the  national  agreement  is  that 
"prior  to  the  assertion  of  grievances  as  herein  provided  and 
while  questions  of  grievances  are  pending,  there  will  neither 
be  a  shutdown  by  tlie  employer  nor  a  suspension  of  work 
l)y  the  employees."  This  is  an  important  concession  by  both 
sides  which,  if  fairly  oljserved,  will  go  far  toward  eliminat- 
ing di.sputes  between  tlie  railroads  and  their  employees. 

Distribution  of  Labor 

The  distril)ution  of  shop  lalxjr  to  meet  the  demands  in 
different  sections  of  the  country  under  varying  business  con- 
ditions has  received  careful  attention. 

We  have  considered  that  each  skilled  mechanic  trained  in 
railroad  work  represents  a  certain  definite  investment  which 
is  lost  to  the  railroads  if,  on  account  of  a  temporary  period 
of  dull  business,  the  man  leaves  railroad  service  to  ent< 
the  employ  of  a  private  industry,  because  in  many  instanci 
he  never  returns  to  railroad  service.  To  avoid  this  loss  of 
skilled  workmen,  as  well  as  to  provide  employment  during 
periods  of  dull  business,  arrangements  have  been  made 
through  the  regional  directors  to  provide  employment  within 
their  region  as  far  as  practical  for  men  who  are  laid  off 
owing  to  dull  business  on  the  different  railroads. 

Where  employment  can  not  be  provided  within  their  owp 
region,  arrangements  have  been  made  to  advise  this  office  ' 
all  cases  where  there  is  a  shortage  or  a  surplus  of  skilli 
workmen  when  arrangements  have  been  made  for  transfer. 
In  this  way  we  have  been  able  to  fill  many  vacancies  as 
well  as  to  provide  employment  for  deserving  workmen,  and 
have  thus  retained  to  the  Railroad  Administration  men  who 
are  skilled  in  mechanical  work.  In  this  we  have  had  the 
close  and  sympathetic  co-operation  of  the  Railway  Employees' 
Department  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  who  fur- 
nish us  with  names  of  workmen  seeking  employment,  and 
carefully  follow  up  the  cases  where  on  their  request  workmen 
are  sent  to  the  different  railroads  to  see  that  they  accept  the 
emplo)ment  offered  and  for  which  they  were  furnished  trans- 
portation. 

It  is  believed  that  this  work  could  be  advantageously  con- 
tinued under  private  control  and  that  it  would  be  of  de- 
cided benefit  to  both  the  railroad  companies  and  to  the  work-_ 
men. 

Activities  of  Field  Men  and  the  Saving 

Effected  by  Their  Worl 

The  work  of  the  field  forces  has  consisted  of  making  spe- 
cial investigations  of  improper  conditions  reported,  checkinf 
up  conditions  in  shops,  engine  houses  and  repair  yards  fffl 
the  purpose  of  promoting  efficiency  and  economy  in  operar 
tion  and  handling  labor  matters  that  had  not  reached  fli( 
stage  where  they  should  be  referred  to  the  Division  of  Labor. 

During  the  war  the  forces  at  practically  all  terminals  hat 
been  built  up  to  such  an  extent  that  they  were  out  of  pro 
portion  to  the  business  handled.  A  check  on  the  Erie  Rail 
road  in  1918  showed  the  need  for  a  thorough  investigation  o 
shop  and  engine-house  conditions  on  all  railroads;  there 
fore  this  work  was  extended  and  developed  into  a  compie 
hensive  system  of  reporting  conditions  of  shop 
engine-house  operation  monthly  through  the  regiona 
directors. 

On  account  of  the  changed  values  due  to  increased  labo 
and  material  costs  a  comparison  on  a  money  basis  was  worfli 
less;  therefore  all  comparisons  of  shop  and  engine-hous 
operation  were  made  on  a  man-hour  basis. 

To  illustrate  the  improvement  in  conditions,  a  check  c 
2,921   engine  houses  in  January,   1919,  showed  an  averas 
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of  30.58  man-hours  per  locomotive  handled,  while  a  check 
of  the  same  engine  houses  in  July,  1919,  showed  25.77  man- 
hours  per  locomotive  handled,  or  a  decrease  of  7,013,036  in 
the  number  of  man-hours  in  handling  approximately  54,000 
locomotives.  This  represents  a  saving  per  month  of  $4,263,- 
541,  which  is  at  the  rate  of  approximately  $50,000,000  per 
annum. 

Other  matters  which  have  been  investigated  by  the  field 
forces  include  disputes  between  officials  and  the  employees, 
losses  due'To  good  material  finding  its  way  into  the  scrap 
bins,  shop  practices  and  the  efficient  use  of  machine  tools, 
storage  of  material  to  see  that  it  is  properly  protected,  con- 
dition of  shops  and  shop  grounds,  condition  of  roundhouses, 
turntables,  cinder  pits  and  other  terminal  facilities  to  see 
that  they  were  sufficient  and  were  efficiently  operated,  check- 
ing up  car-repair  forces  and  facilities,  and  in  many  instances 
reorganizing  forces  at  division  points  or  on  an  entire  rail- 
road, seeing  that  shops  and  repair  yards  were  properly  sup- 
plied with  material  and  tools  so  that  the  work  could  proceed 
without  delay. 

Distribution  of  Power 

Through  reports  made  each  week  by  each  railroad  the 
Mechanical  Department  is  kept  informed  as  to  the  exact 
condition  on  each  road  with  respect  to  motive  power.  This 
information  enables  us  to  promptly  transfer  locomotives  from 
one  road  or  section  of  the  country  to  other  roads  or  points 
where  an  actual  or  anticipated  shortage  of  power  develops. 

In  order  to  meet  any  contingency  that  might  arise  and 
avoid  such  congestion  as  existed  in  the  latter  part  of  1917 
and  the  beginning  of  1918,  150  new  Mikado  and  Santa  Fe 
type  locomotives  were  held  in  reserve  in  emergency  pools  at 
Albany,  Buffalo,  Cleveland,  Columbus  and  Potomac  yards. 
These  locomotives  were  under  the  control  of  the  mechanical 
department  and  were  held  for  assignment  to  any  road  where, 
due  to  either  adverse  weather  conditions  or  to  increased  vol- 
ume of  business,  the  need  for  additional  power  became  ap- 
parent. From  time  to  time  locomotives  as  needed  to  tide 
over  temporary  emergencies  were  taken  from  these  reserve 
pools  and  despatched  to  the  roads  or  points  where  they  were 
most  needed.  This  reserve  supply  of  locomotives  was  main-: 
tained  until  it  became  clearly  apparent  from  the  condition 
of  power  as  well  as  from  the  demands  that  they  would  no 
longer  be  needed,  when  the  locomotives  comprising  the  re- 
serve were  forwarded  to  the  owning  roads. 

In  addition  to  the  locomotives  in  this  reserve,  200  loco- 
motives originally  constructed  for  the  Russian  government 
are  under  the  control  of  the  administration  to  be  used  as  a 
power  reserve  which  can  be  promptly  and  easily  transferred 
as  the  needs  of  the  service  demand. 

The  rapid  development  of  the  oil  fields  in  the  Southwest 
created  an  acute  shortage  of  power  on  the  roads  traversing 
that  territory,  which  was  prompth-  met  by  the  immediate 
transfer  of  power  from  the  East,  care  being  taken  to  provide 
locomotives  to  meet  the  clearances  and  restricted  bridge  load- 
ing in  that  territory. 

In  order  to  meet  the  increased  demand  for  locomotives  to 
move  coal  traffic  a  large  number  of  locomotives  were  trans- 
ferred to  the  coal-carrying  roads  in  the  Lake  region  during 
the  early  fall. 

Approximately  750  locomotives  have  been  constantly  in 
service  on  other  than  owning  lines.  Their  location  has  been 
changed  from  time  to  time  to  meet  traffic  conditions,  which 
has  enaliled  us  to  at  all  times  furnish  a  sufficient  supply  of 
motive  power  to  meet  traffic  conditions  in  the  various  sec- 
tions of  the  country. 

Since  January  1,  1919,  2,307  locomotives  have  been  given 
repairs  in  other  than  owning  line  shops. 

A  number  of  practices  and  methods  established  bv  the 
Railroad  Administration  should  be  permanently  established 
and  made  standard  because  they  are  in  the  interest  of  econ- 
omy, efficiency  and  uniformity. 


Practices  Which  Should  Be  Continued 

and  Made  Standard 

Among  these  is  the  standard  classification  of  repairs  to 
locomotives  and  tenders,  because  it  forms  a  reasonably  accu- 
rate basis  of  comparison  of  the  work  of  the  different  shops 
and  the  cost  of  locomotive  maintainence.  It  also  promotes 
efficiency  by  establishing  a  certain  definite  standard  for  loco- 
motive repairs,  thus  preventing  the  practice  which  is  alto- 
gether too  common  of  shopping  locomotives  at  frequent  in- 
tervals and  doing  only  a  portion  of  the  work  needed  in  order 
to  increase  the  mileage  l^etween  class  repairs. 

The  standards  for  repairs  to  freight  cars  provided  for  in 
these  circulars  were  established  to  avoid  delays  to  freight 
cars  when  on  other  lines  waiting  for  material  to  make  re- 
pairs ill  kind. 

On  December  31,  1917,  52  per  cent  of  the  total  number 
of  freight  cars  were  on  their  home  lines,  and  at  the  present 
time  less  than  25  per  cent  of  cars  are  on  home  lines,  and  it 
is  extremely  doubtful  if  this  percentage  will  ever  be  materi- 
ally increased,  because  no  matter  how  diligent  the  efforts 
to  send  cars  to.  home  lines  the  first  period  of  heavy  business 
scatters  them  to  all  parts  of  the  country,  and  it  is  months 
before  they  can  again  be  returned  to  their  home  lines.  For 
this  reason  the  standardization  not  only  of  construction,  but 
of  repair  parts,  is  a  necessity  if  we  are  to  properly  maintain 
equipment  at  a  reasonable  cost. 

In  the  interest  of  efficiency  and  economy  individual  stand- 
ards of  freight-car  construction  or  repairs  should  never  again 
be  permitted,  as  there  is  not  a  logical  argument  that  can  be 
advanced  in  opposition  to  the  standardization  of  freight  cars. 

For  the  above  reasons  the  standards  for  repairs  established 
by  circulars  7  and  8  should  be  continued  subject  to  neces- 
sary revision  from  time  to  time,  and  should  be  added  to 
wherever  it  may  be  found  practical  to  do  so. 

The  inspection  of  stationary  boilers  by  the  railroads  should 
be  continued  under  their  own  supervision,  thus  insuring  the 
very  best  possible  character  of  inspection,  and  that  inspections 
will  be  made  at  times  when  it  will  cause  the  least  inconveni- 
ence. 

This  method  of  inspection  will  also  promote  efficienc}-  and 
bring  about  uniformity  in  the  different  requirements,  so  that 
railroads  operating  through  several  states  will  not  have  a 
number  of  different  standards  of  inspection  for  their  station- 
ary boiler.-. 

Complete  records  of  the  standardized  equipment  con- 
structed by  the  Railroad  Administration,  including  drawings 
and  prints,  cost  of  maintenance  as  developed  by  special  in- 
vestigations or  otherwise,  and  all  other  matters  covered  by 
this  report  or  handled  by  the  Mechanical  Department.  .;r'e 
available  in  our  files  for  use  when  needed. 
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"Why  Should  the  PubHc  Sit  In?'" 

By  William  N.  Vaile 

MfmliiT  i)t   Congress  from  Colorado 

MR.  STKAKKR,  my  distinguisiu'd  I'riciul  from  I'cmi- 
.•^ylvania  (Mr.  Garland),  whom  \\i-  all  lovr  and  ad- 
mire, has  made  a  most  shocking  disclosure  to  us 
concerning  the  iniiiuities  of  the  railroad  bill  regarding  the 
settlement  of  labor  disputes. 

He  says:  "You  have  in  this  bill  a  jjrovision  that  the 
jiublic  shall  sit  in  all  cases,  and  the  jiublic  shall  be  one  of 
the  board  making  the  decision." 

He  contends  that  this  is  gros.sly  unfair  to  organized  labor. 

Until  I  heard  my  distinguishwl  friend  I  had  a  lingering 
impression  that  1  was  here  to  protect  the  public,  that  1  was 
to  be  an  advocate  of  the  public.  Now  he  tells  me  that  this  is 
all  wrong.  As  a  member  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
the  body  which  is  supposed  to  be  the  palladium  of  our  lilxT- 
ties,  close  to  the  people  and  directly  responsible  to  their  will, 
he  stands  here  and  tells  us  that  the  bill  is  wrong,  because  it 
peimits  the  public  to  "interfere  between  the  men  who  work 
on  the  railroads  and  their  employers." 

The  horror  of  this  situation  is  increased,  not  diminished,  by 
the  fact  that  the  only  force  behind  such  a  decision  is  the  force 
of  public  opinion.  He  reminds  us  that  the  decision,  to  which 
the  consent  of  the  public  must  be  secured,  "is  not  compulsory, 
but  everyone  knows  that  where  a  finding  is  made  by  a  board 
of  the  character  provided  for,  in  which  the  railroads  and  the 
public  agree,  the  majority  of  the  board,  it  would  be  practically 
comjiulsory  upon  the  men  who  work  on  the  roads.  There  is  no 
question  about  that.    Everyone  will  agree  to  that." 

Public  opinion  elected  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  to 
this  House.  He  and  I  are  answerable  to  it  for  our  conduct 
here.  But  labor,  according  to  the  gentleman's  argument,  shall 
not  be  answerable  to  it.  The  gentleman  from  Alabama  (Mr. 
Huddleston)  says  that  the  compulsion  of  public  opinion  will 
drive  me  out  of  Congress,  but,  of  course,  it  is  to  have  no 
binding  effect  upon  labor. 

And  if  Congress  should  be  misguided  enough  to  give  some 
voice  to  the  public,  that  voice  must  not  be  heard  in  agreement 
with  the  employers  but  only  in  agreement  with  the  employees. 
The  only  award  which  should  be  binding,  even  by  moral 
suasion,  is  the  award  which  labor  may  agree  to.  If  the  public 
agrees  to  it,  the  public  shows  a  proper  submissive  spirit.  If 
the  public  does  not  agree  to  it,  then  the  public  is  simply  out 
of  luck. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  only  human  nature  for  all  of  us  to 
consider  principally  our  own  individual  interests.  Capital 
does  it  and  labor  does  it.  For  months  the  Washington  hotels 
have  swarmed  with  representatives  of  organized  labor.  They 
have  been  very  active  in  visiting  and  interviewing  Congress- 
men and  they  fill  the  galleries  of  the  House  whenever  there 
is  a  discussion  or  a  vote  on  matters  affecting  labor.  It  is  just 
as  legitimate  for  the  railroad  brotherhoods  to  keep  a  lobby 
here  to  advocate  legislation  which  they  desire,  or  to  oppose 
legislation  which  they  deem  unfavorable  to  their  best  inter- 
ests, as  it  is  for  the  United  States  Chamber  of  Commerce  to 
maintain  its  offices  and  agents  here.  It  is  perfectly  proper 
for  either  a  railroad  attorney  or  a  railroad  brotherhood  dele- 
gate to  appear  before  congressional  committees  or  to  visit 
individual  Congressmen  for  the  purpose  of  arguing  the  cause 
of  his  clients. 

But  the  great  brotherhood  of  the  general  public  does  not 
maintain  any  lobby  at  Washington.  I  am,  however,  a  member 
rf  it,  and  \vhile  I  remain  in  Congress  I  shall  represent  it  to 
the  extent  of  my  ability  upon  this  floor.  I  am  in  favor  of  this 
bill,  but  not  for  the  reason  that  it  is  opposed  by  organized 
labor.    I  hope  the  time  will  never  come  when  my  judgment 

*From  an  Extension  of  Remarks  on  the  Railroad  Bill,  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  of  February  28,  1920 


sJKill  be  so  obscured  as  to  be  in  favor  of  any  bill  merely 
bitause  it  is  opjjosed  by  somebody  el.se.  \N  lien  1  vole  for  a 
bill,  as  I  vote  for  this  one,  it  is  becau.se  I  am  convinced  <jf  its 
merits.  If  Mr.  Gomjjcrs  were  in  favor  of  it  1  would  welcome 
his  sup|)ort,  but  it  would  not  increa.se  my  adv(x;acy  of  this 
bill  any  more  than  his  opposition  shall  drive  me  away. 

Now,  we  are  all  members  of  the  brotherhood  of  the  general 
|)ublic,  even  though  we  may  also  be  memliers  of  some  other 
brotherhoods,  and  I  believe  that  this  brotherluxjd  of  the  gen- 
eral public  has  been  somewhat  neglected  in  the  jiast  in  contro- 
versies Ijc'twcrn  labor  and  capital.  The  time  is  coming — in 
fact,  the  time  has  arrived — when  this  old  good-natured,  long- 
suffering  brotherhcxxl  of  the  general  jiublic,  which  has  Ijeen 
so  much  of  an  easy  mark  in  the  past,  is  going  to  be  heard. 
When,  for  examj)le,  a  railroad  .strike  is  threatened  which 
would  keep  the  coal  from  our  factories,  and  the  milk  from 
our  babies  in  the  cities,  and  bring  some  measure  of  incon- 
venience and  suffering  to  every  man,  woman,  and  child  in 
the  United  States,  and  people  of  the  United  States  are  going 
henceforth  to  take  a  hand  in  the  settlement  of  that  dispute. 

Ah,  my  friends  of  the  railroad  brotherhoods,  it  ought  to  be 
easy  for  you  to  see  that  your  cause  is  so  just  that  it  need 
not  fear  the  voice  of  public  opinion.  I  concede  that  the 
Brotherhood  of  Railway  Conductors  and  the  Brotherhood  of 
Locomotive  Engineers,  and  the  Brotherhood  of  Railway 
Trainmen,  and  the  International  Brotherhood  of  Boiler  Mak- 
ers, and  an^'  other  organization  or  group  of  employees  should 
be  represented  in  the  settlement  of  a  dispute  between  them 
and  their  employers,  and  this  bill  provides  that  they  shall 
be.  But  I  demand  that  the  brotherhood  of  the  general  public 
should  also  "sit  in."  And  it  seems  to  me  not  unreasonable 
to  insist  that  the  decision  which  is  made  should  be  equitable 
enough  and  fair  enough  to  be  concurred  in  by  at  least  one 
out  of  the  public's  three  representatives. 

That  is  all  that  this  bill  provides.  There  is  no  interference 
in  it  with  "free  speech"  or  "free  assembly"  or  "collective 
bargaining."  There  is  no  attachment  of  union  funds  or  of 
any  property  of  a  union  or  of  any  of  its  members.  There  is 
no  judgment,  civil  or  criminal,  against  an  union  or  any  union 
man.  There  is  no  penalty  whatever  for  going  on  strike — that 
is,  no  penalty  except  the  condemnation  of  public  opinion. 
That  is  absolutely  all  there  is  to  the  so-called  "antistrike" 
provisions  of  this  bill. 

A  strike  may  be  the  only  means  of  obtaining  a  worthy  end. 
The  same  thing  may  be  said  of  war.  A  war  causes  great 
suffering  and  loss,  not  only  to  the  combatants  but  to  non- 
combatants.  The  same  thing  is  true  of  a  strike.  He  who  pro- 
poses either  a  war  or  a  strike  may  have  overwhelmingly  the 
merits  of  the  case.  He  also  has  the  burden  of  proof.  You 
should  expect  to  be  able  to  prove  the  justice  of  your  strike,  but 
if  it  is  just  you  need  not  fear  public  opinion.  If  it  is  unjust 
you  ought  to  fear  it. 


The  Most  Dangerous  Strike. — At  present  the  most  danger- 
ous strike  threatening  our  railroads  is  the  strike  of  the  investing 
public,  and  it  cannot  and  will  not  be  broken  until  encourage- 
ment is  afforded  it  in  the  shape  of  substantial  dividends. — Thf 
Street,  New  York. 

Must  Get  ox  Their  Feet. — The  pressing  necessity  is  to 
straighten  out  the  so-called  railroad  tangle  as  soon  as  possible, 
in  a  way  to  permit  the  transportation  companies  again  to  get  on 
their  feet  and  meet  the  needs  of  public  service.  Not  only  has 
new  construction  been  at  a  comparative  standstill,  but  equipment 
has  sadly  deteriorated  and  the  service  rendered  has  been  a  source 
of  constant  complaint  and  criticism.  And  this  condition  will 
continue  to  grow  worse  until  a  wise  and  liberal  policy  toward 
the  transportation  companies  is  adopted  and  becomes  effective, 
giving  the  roads  a  chance  to  get  their  share  of  general  prosperity 
and  thus  encouraging  them  to  resume  new^  construction  and  put 
their  equipment  in  shape  to  handle  the  rapidly  increasing  volume 
of  traffic. — Oshkosh   ilVis.)   Northivestern. 


New  Telegraph  Office  in  Indianapolis  Union  Station 

Modern  Plant  Equipment  Installed  to  Increase  Efficiency 
in  Handling  Business  of  Eight  Roads 


ANEW  TELEGRAPH  OFFICE  vvas  recently  installed  in  the 
new  Union  station,  which  is  being  l)uilt  at  Indian- 
apolis, Ind.  The  apparatus  installed  consists  of 
modem  up-to-date  equipment,  making  a  complete  and  effi- 
cient working  unit.  From  one  to  three  men  are  employed  on 
each  trick.  The  operators  in  this  office  handle  train  orders 
and  railroad  message  traffic  for  the  Indianapolis  Union;  the 
Pittsburgh,  Cincinnati,  Chicago  &  St.  Louis;  the  Cleveland, 
Cincinnati,  Chicago  &  St.  Louis;  the  Cincinnati,  Indianapo- 
lis &  Western;  the  Chicago,  Indianapolis  &  Louisville;  the 
Ilhnois  Central  and  the  Lake  Erie  &  Western.  Some  idea 
of  the  number  of  messages  coming  into  this  office  may  be 
gained   from  the  fact   that  wires  from  six  divisions  of  the 


graph  relays.  The  distributing  frame  and  the  test  board  are 
located  at  the  south  end  of  the  room,  while  the  telephone  select- 
ors are  located  on  the  west  wall.  On  each  side  of  the  c[uar- 
tette  operating  table  and  immediately  back  of  the  operators 
is  located  a  train  order  table  with  the  top  divided  and  marked 
with  the  names  of  the  various  roads.  These  tables  are  pro- 
vided so  that  all  orders  or  clearances  which  have  not  been 
delivered  are  in  plain  sight,  eliminating  the  chance  of  their 
being  overlooked. 

A  total  of  22  telephone  and  18  telegraph  circuits  were 
transferred  from  the  old  to  the  new  location.  Of  these,  the 
Big  Four  has  12  telephone  and  four  telegraph  circuits;  the 
Pennsylvania  has  5  telephone  and  6  telegraph  circuits;  the 


General  View  of  Office,  Showing  Operator's  Tabls,  Distributing  Frame,  Test  Board  and   Selectors 


Pennsylvania  Lines  and  from  four  divisions  of  the  Big  Four 
enter  the  office  in  addition  to  those  of  the  other  roads  men- 
tioned above. 

The  Location  of  the  Office 

The  office  is  located  in  a  room  49  ft.  long  by  24  ft.  5  in. 
wide,  underneath  the  train  shed  tracks,  making  it  easy  of 
access  for  the  conductors  and  trainmen  entering  the  Union 
station.  The  room  is  longest  north  and  south.  A  portion 
23  ft.  6  in.  long  on  the  south  end  is  reserved  for  the  tele- 
graph office  and  equipment  and  the  remainder  is  for  the  use 
of  conductors  and  trainmen,  a  large  counter  separating  the 
two  parts  of  the  room.  The  location  of  the  office  is  such 
that  it  is  necessary  to  make  provision  for  artificial  light  and 
ventilation. 

The   Office   Equipment 

In  the  operating  room  is  located  the  quartette  operating 
table,  in  the  center  of  which  is  the  jack  box  with  the  pilot  sig- 
nals on  top.  The  telegraph  selectors  are  mounted  along  the 
center  and  immediately  above  them  are  located  the  line  tele- 


Lake  Erie  &  Western  1  telephone  and  2  telegraph  circuits; 
the  Monon  2  telegraph  circuits;  the  Illinois  Central  1  tele- 
phone and  1  telegraph  circuit;  the  Indianapolis  Union  2  tele- 
phone circuits  and  the  C.  I.  &  W.  1  telephone  and  3  tele- 
graph circuits. 

The  wires  for  the  new  "UN"  telegraph  office  were  brought 
from  the  terminal  frames  in  the  underground  terminal  room 
through  a  tunnel  to  a  point  directly  beneath  the  distributing 
frame  in  the  telegraph  office,  in  a  62  pair  cable.  All  tele- 
graph wires  loop  from  the  underground  terminal  room  board 
to  the  distributing  frame  in  the  office  and  back  to  the  under- 
ground terminal  room,  while  all  telephone  wires  are  bridged 
across  the  circuits  entering  the  underground  terminal  room. 
The  conduit  system  for  the  adjacent  track  elevation  work 
terminates  in  this  room  and  circuits  are  carried  from  there 
to  the  Western  Union  uptown  office. 

The  distributing  frame  in  the  telegraph  office  consists  of 
a  double-sided  frame  of  5  units  accommodating  480  cable 
strands  and  200  protectors  on  the  vertical  side  and  480  switch 
board  terminals  on  the  horizontal  side.  The  incoming  cable 
is  terminated  on  the  vertical  units  numbered  1  to  100,  the 
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comluilor  as-signment  conforming  to  a  list  :i.s  pnviously  pre- 
pared. 

Space  wa.s  proviilod  on  tlu'  (|iiartitti'  lontrali/.ation  tabic 
for  40  ti'k-piionc  and  20  trk-graph  line-  jaik.s.  Eacli  jack  and 
filler  liutton  is  provided  with  two  line  (onductors.  Tlie  telc- 
])lione  conductors  are  carried  in  a  40-pair  office  calile  which 
is  carried  under  the  llwr  to  the  distrihutiny  frame.  Kach 
space  for  a  telephone  jack  has  an  associated  lamp  space  for 
signaling.  The  lamps  arc  connected  to  tlie  corresponding  se- 
lectors through  the  distributing  frame  and,  to  accommodate 
the  lamp  signals,  a  second  40-pair  lead  office  cal)le  was  in- 
stalled. For  the  accommcKlation  of  mi.scellancous  wires  such 
as  buzzers,  circuits,  battery  leads  to  master  .sets,  etc.,  a  20- 
pair  lead  office  cable  was  provided  between  the  terminal  cab- 
inet on  the  telegraph  table  and  the  distrilmting  frames. 

To  provide  testing  facilities,  a  reduced  section  of  standard 
Western  Union  pin  jack  switchboard  was  provided;  all  tele- 
phone circuits  were  grouped  on  the  left  of  the  board  and  all 
telegraph  circuits  on  the  right.     Different  colored  designa- 


(au.ses  tiie  pilot  lamp  to  light,  are  in  series  with  this  circuit 
relay  and  are  lighted  when  this  relay  is  picked  up  by  the  12- 
ohm  relay  mentioned  above.  The  pilot  light  for  the  tele- 
phone is  red  and  is  mounted  on  top  of  tlie  jack  board  on 
tile  operating  table.  When  the  operator  plugs  in  to  answer 
a  call,  the  circuit  is  opened  and  is  restored  to  normal,  thus 
putting  out  the  red  pilot  light  and  the  two  lights  on  the  jack 
board.  To  indicate  to  the  operator  when  any  failure  of  the 
power  .supply  occurs,  a  16-ohm  relay  was  bridged  across  the 
office  side  of  the  fuses,  protecting  the  power  circuit  which  is 
normally  energized.  Should  a  fuse  be  Ijlown,  this  circuit  is 
broken  and  a  circuit  is  established  through  an  indicating 
fuse,  a  2000-ohm  resistance  unit,  the  back  contact  of  this 
relay  and  a  50-milc  fu.se-indicating  lamp,  causing  this  to 
light  up.  The  fuse-indicating  lamp  is  green  and  is  also 
mounted  on  top  of  the  jack  box  wnth  the  pilot  equipment. 

The  telegraph  circuits  were  wired  with  a  100-ohm  Morse 
line  relay  so  arranged  that  its  armature  operates  the  Gill  se- 
lector,  and  the  selector  contact  closes  another   relay   which. 


Floor  Plan  of  Office  Showing  Location  of  Equipment,  Bulletin  Boards  and  General   Arrangement 


tion  cards  were  used  for  the  different  railroads.  One  Morse 
testing  set  circuit  and  one  telephone  test  were  installed  on 
the  switchboard.  Each  jack  was  provided  with  a  designa- 
tion cord  conforming  to  a  typical  one.  In  addition  the  fol- 
lowing color  scheme  was  used  to  designate  the  various  rail- 
roads: Big  Four,  white;  Pennsylvania,  red;  C.  I.  &  W., 
blue;  L.  E.  &  W.,  yellow;  L  U.,' green;  Monon,  salmon;  I. 
C,  slate;  I.  V.  brown. 

Telephone   and   Telegraph   Circuits 

The  telephone  circuits  were  wired  up  with  a  12-ohm  re- 
lay connected  in  multiple  with  the  selector  bell  which  picks 
up  when  the  bell  rings.  A  contact  on  this  relay  completes 
the  circuit  for  another  relay  which  is  in  turn  kept  energized 
through  a  front  contact  on  it  so  that  it  remains  closed  when 
the  contact  of  the  12-ohm  relay  opens  a  little  later.  The  two 
line  signal  lamps  in  the  jack  board  and  the  pilot  relay,  which 


then  remains  closed  through  its  front  contact  as  in  the  case 
of  the  telephone  circuit.  This  operates  the  signal  lamps  and 
the  pilot  relay,  the  lamps  in  this  case  being  white.  The  clos- 
ing of  the  selector  contact  also  causes  the  operation  of  the 
answer  back.  This  is  so  arranged  that  the  upper  contacts 
close,  shunting  the  relay  contact  before  the  line  is  opened 
an  instant  later  by  the  lower  contact.  The  opening  of  these 
line  contacts  causes  a  signal  to  be  sent  back  over  the  line 
telling  the  calling  operator  that  the  call  has  gone  in.  As  in 
the  case  of  the  telephone  when  the  operator  plugs  his  master 
set  in  series  with  the  line,  the  lower  contacts  open,  breaking 
the  circuit  and  restoring  it  to  normal.  Two  magnetic  wall 
telephones  were  installed  in  the  conductors  and  trainmen's 
office  and  wired  to  plugs  in  the  front  of  the  jack  box  so  that 
calls  could  be  made  on  any  circuit. 

The  cable  terminal  box  and  the  local  resistance  cabinet 
are  located  at  each  end  of  the  operator's  table,  these  boxes 
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being  bolted  to  the  angles  at  the  ends  of  the  tables.  The 
cable  from  the  distributing  frame  is  brought  to  the  cable 
terminal  box  and  determined  with  the  conductors  bearing 
the  same  number  they  had  in  the  distributing  frame.  The 
incoming  power  is  brought  to  the  local  resistance  cabinet  in 
metal  conduit  and  the  live  side  is  terminated  on  six  fuse 
blocks  fused  with  one  ampere  fuses.  Two  fuse  blocks  are 
used  to  feed  the  telephone  locals  and  two  additional  fuse 
blocks  are  used  to  feed  the  telegraph  locals.  The  leads  from 
each  fuse  block  for  the  telephone  locals  first  pass  through  a 
2S0-ohm  resistance  unit,  then  a  16-ohm  signal  relay  to  the 
protective  resistances  in  the  receptacles.  The  circuits  going 
:hrough  the  contacts  of  these  relays  pass  through  another 
fuse  block  and  through  500-ohm  resistances  which  close  the 
:ircuit  of  the  pilot  equipment.  Across  the  office  side  of  the 
lelephone  fuse  blocks,  the  telephone  fuse  indicating  relays 
ire  bridged,  protected  by  1,000-ohm  resistance  units.  From 
:he  back  contacts  of  these  relays,  the  fuse-indicating  lamp  is 
bridged  to  ground  while  the  armatures  are  connected  through 
I  250-ohm  resistance  to  the  110-volt  lead.  The  telegraph 
ocal  equipment  is  wired  in  a  similar  manner  e.xcept  that 
he  limiting  resistances  are  mounted  on  top  of  the  table  near 
he  Morse  line  relays  located  above  the  telegraph  selectors, 
rhe  four  master  telegraph  sets  are  supplied  with  power  from 
I  local  generator  through  a  fuse  in  the  local  resistance  cab- 
net.  The  telegraph  cords  are  shortened  to  such  a  length 
is  to  prevent  their  being  used  in  telephone  jack. 

The  preparation  of  the  plans  and  the  installation  were 
arried  out  under  the  jurisdiction  of  C.  S.  Rhoads,  super- 
ntendent  of  telegraph  of  the  Big  Four.  The  installation  was 
nade  under  the  diTect  supervision  of  J-  G.  Gilgrist,  assistant 
uperintendent  of  telegraph,  and  John  L.  Niesse,  telegraph 
nd  telephone  engineer  of  the  Big  Four.  R.  D.  Meredith, 
hief  in.staller  of  the  Big  Four  handled  the  installation  work. 


rhe  Liquidation  Staff  of 

the  Railroad   Administration 

rHE  STAFF  RETAINED  by  the  Railroad  Administration 
after  the  return  of  the  railroads  on  March  1  to  liquidate 
its  affairs  includes  approximately  1,223  officers  and 
mployees,  according  to  a  statement  issued  by  Director  Gen- 
ral  Hines  to  indicate  more  definitely  than  was  possible  in 
is  annual  report  the  steps  taken  and  in  contemplation  to 
onclude  the  matters  arising  out  of  government  operation  of 
le  railroads.  Because  so  many  pepole  continued  after 
larch  1  to  take  to  the  Railroad  Administration  requests  for 
iformation,  appeals  for  the  expedition  of  shipments,  com- 
laints,  etc.,  such  as  they  had  been  used  to  take  up  with  its 
rganization,  Mr.  Hines  also  took  occasion  to  state  that  he 
1  no  longer  in  charge  of  railroad  operation.  Many  Con- 
ressmen  particularly,  who  had  found  the  Railroad  Admin- 
;tration  a  convenient  place  to  refer  communications  from 
leir  constituents  regarding  railroad  service,  failed  to  note 
le  transition  in  management,  but  the  Railroad  Administra- 
on  has  continued  to  refer  them  to  the  proper  office. 
"As  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  ascertain,"  Mr.  Hines  says, 
the  actual  return  of  the  railroads  to  their  corporate  owners 
;  12:01  a.  m.  March  1,  and  the  taking  over  of  the  proper- 
es  by  their  corporate  owners  was  accomplished  without  any 
islocation  whatever  of  the  transportation  systems  which  had 
;en  under  federal  control.  Arrangements  having  been  made 
I  advance  both  by  the  government  and  by  the  corporations, 
3  public  inconvenience  resulted  anywhere. 
"In  accordance  with  the  transportation  act  and  with  the 
resident's  proclamation,  the  director  general  ceased  to  have 
ly  control  over  the  operation  of  the  railroads  on  March  1, 
id  coincidentally  the  regional  and  district  offices  and  ter- 
linal  organizations  of  the  Railroad  Admini.stration  and  the 


divisions  of  operation,  traffic,  public  service,  inland  water- 
ways and  labor  ceased  to  function  as  such.  Following  out 
notices  which  have  been  given  in  advance,  approximately  891 
officers  and  employees  of  the  regional  and  terminal  district 
organizations  ended  their  employment  with  the  Railroad 
Administration  on  March  1,  and  at  the  same  time  approxi- 
rnately  529  officers  and  employees  of  the  central  administra- 
tion ended  their  connection  with  the  Railroad  Administration, 
making  a  total  of  1,420  officers  and  employees  who  were 
taken  off  the  Government  payroll  on  March  1.  A  large  pro- 
portion of  the  officers  and  employees  released  have  resumed 
employment  with  railroads. 

'Tn  addition  to  the  1,420  officers  and  employees  of  the 
regional  and  central  offices  of  the  Railroad  Administration 
released  on  March  1,  a  considerable  additional  number  will 
be  released  in  the  near  future,  it  having  been  necessary  to 
retain  some  employees  of  the  regional  offices  and  of  the  cen- 
tral divisions  which  have  been  abolished  for  a  comparatively 
brief  time  to  complete  the  records  of  federal  control  and  wind 
up  the  work  of  those  offices. 

"Under  the  proclamations  of  the  President  dated  Febru- 
an'  26,  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the  transportation 
act,  the  director  general  was  authorized  to  liquidate  the  af- 
fairs of  the  government  control  of  railroads.  The  annual 
gross  revenues  of  the  railroads  under  government  control  in 
1919  were  in  excess  of  $5,000,000,000  and  under  government 
control  as  under  private  control  the  railroad  operation  ac- 
counts involving  such  large  amounts  are  not  available  day 
by  day,  but  are  always  from  30  to  90  days  behind.  For  26 
months,  properties,  privately  owned,  including  approxi- 
mately 240,000  miles  of  main  line  of  railroad  which,  with 
its  equipment  are  variously  estimated  as  being  worth  from 
$15,000,000,000  to  $20,000,000,000,  have  been  under  the 
control  of  the  government  on  a  rental  basis  of  about  $917,- 
000,000  per  annum.  In  addition  to  the  actual  operation  of 
these  properties  during  federal  control,  the  Railroad  Admin- 
istration has  been  engaged  in  agreeing  upon  the  standard 
form  of  contract  to  be  made  with  each  railroad  company,  the 
adoption  of  that  form  to  the  particular  condition  of  each  com- 
pany, in  agreeing  upon  the  rental  to  be  paid  each  company, 
consideration  of  the  materials  and  supplies  received  and  of  the 
corresponding  amounts  to  be  returned  at  the  end  of  federal 
control,  determination  of  the  extent  to  which  the  corporations 
would  be  charged  for  capital  expenditures  made  for  addi- 
tions and  betterments  and  equipment  and  manner  in  which 
payment  there  for  should  be  made,  determination  of  the  mu- 
tual rights  of  the  parties  as  to  over  maintenance  or  under 
maintenance  of  the  properties  and  consideration  of  many 
other  problems  which  considered  together  have  presented  a 
task  of  very  considerable  proportions. 

"The  final  adjustment  of  questions  growing  out  of  these 
large  transactions  will  call  for  attention  for  a  considerable 
period  in  the  future.  There  will  be  involved  a  large  number 
of  claims  of  the  railroad  corporations  against  the  Govern- 
ment and  of  the  government  against  railroad  corporations  re- 
lating to  capital  expenditures  made  during  the  federal  con- 
trol, maintenance  questions  and  other  problems.  Numerous 
financial,  accounting  and  legal  questions  must  be  disposed 
of  and  in  addition  the  government  will  have  to  supervise  pay- 
ments of  claims  from  shippers  on  account  of  loss  and  dam- 
age and  overcharge  claims  and  also  personal  injury  claims 
arising  during  the  period  of  federal  control,  such  claims  of 
course  being  claims  against  the  government.  These  activi- 
ties will  necessitate  a  very  large  number  of  detailed  inquiries, 
calling  for  investigation  and  adjustment  of  railroad  records 
tiiroughout  the  country  and  for  the  present  will  require  a 
very  substantial  force. 

"It  will  be  necessary  for  the  director  general's  office,  the 
divisions  of  finance,  liquidation  claims,  law  and  accounting 
to  continue  to  function  for  the  protection  of  the  interests  of 
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tlu-  j^ovoriimi'iit  in  tlit-  very  lar^u  .sunvs  involved  in  tlic  li(Hii- 
dation  of  tlic  aflair.s  of  fjovi'rnnu'nt  control  of  railroads.  Tlu' 
ilivi.sion  of  puriiiascs  will  al.so  tontinuc  to  function  tempor- 
arily in  connection  with  inventories  of  materials  and  suj)- 
plics.  Numerous  labor  (|uesti()ns  remain  for  final  winding 
up  and  for  the  time  being  will  re(|uire  a  consideraljje  force. 

"As  of  March  1  and  after  eliminating  tiie  1,420  officers 
and  employees  mentioned  the  central  administration  in- 
cluded approximately  1,072  officers  and  employees  and  the 
regional  oftices  of  the  Railroad  Administration  included  ap- 
pro.\imately  151  officers  and  employees  or  a  total  of  ajiproxi- 
mately  1,223  officers  and  employees.  The  emjjloyees  who 
have  been  retained  in  the  regional  offices  represent  j^rimarily 
employees  who  have  been  retained  as  field  agents  and  office 
clerks  of  the  central  organization  of  the  Railroad  Admin- 
istration to  assist  in  the  licjuidation  of  the  claims  mentioned 
above." 

Frank  McManamy,  manager  of  the  Department  of  Equip- 
ment of  the  Division  of  Liquidation  Claims,  has  issued  a 
circular  announcing  the  following  appointments  in  the  De- 
partment of  Equipment: 

George  N.  DeGuire,  heretofore  general  supervisor  of 
E<.iuipment  of  the  Division  of  O])eration,  is  appointed  as- 
sistant manager;  F.  P.  Pf abler,  chief  mechanical  engineer  of 
the  Division  of  Operation,  is  appointed  chief  mechanical  en- 
gineer; George  E.  Dougherty  is  appointed  chief  examiner. 

E.  M.  Durham,  Jr.,  newly  appointed  manager  of  the  De- 
partment of  Ways  and  Structures  of  the  Division  of  Liqui- 
dation Claims,  has  appointed  regional  engineers  for  each  of 
the  regions  maintained  by  the  Railroad  Administration,  as 
follows:  C.  E.  Knickerbocker,  senior  assistant  to  the  en- 
gineering assistant  of  the  Eastern  region,  has  been  appointed 
regional  engineer  for  the  Eastern  region,  with  headquarters 
at  the  Grand  Central  Terminal,  New  York  City.  David 
Meriwether,  Jr.,  assistant  to  the  chief  engineer  of  construc- 
tion of  the  Southern  Railway,  has  been  appointed  regional 
engineer  for  the  Allegheny  region,  with  headquarters  in  the 
Broad  Street  Station,  Philadelphia.  H.  M.  Rodenbaugh,  en- 
gineering assistant  to  the  Southern  regional  director,  has  been 
appointed  regional  engineer  for  the  Southern  and  Pocahon- 
tas regions,  with  headquarters  in  the  Hurley-Wright  build- 
ing, Washington,  D.  C.  Horace  Stringfellow,  district  en- 
gineer of  construction  of  the  Southern  Railway,  has  been  ap- 
pointed regional  engineer  for  the  Southwestern  region,  with 
headquarters  in  the  Railway  Exchange  building,  St.  Louis. 
F.  H.  McGuigan,  Jr.,  assistant  engineer  in  the  office  of  the 
engineering  assistant  of  the  Central  Western  region,  has  been 
appointed  acting  regional  engineer  for  that  region,  with  head- 
quarters at  547  West  Jackson  boulevard,  Chicago.  C.  K. 
Smith,  acting  engienering  assistant  for  the  Southwestern  re- 
gion, has  been  appointed  acting  regional  engineer  for  that 
region,  with  headquarters  at  547  West  Jackson  Boulevard, 
Chicago. 


The  New  Railroad  Personnel. — The  men  who  are  to  handle 
the  railroads  after  they  are  released  from  government  operation 
have  specialized  in  this  business,  many  of  them,  all  their  lives. 
They  will  know  how  to  bring  about  the  most  economical  opera- 
tion of  these  properties,  and  they  are  entitled  to  the  support  of 
the  public  while  they  are  doing  their  best  to  bring  about  a  re- 
adjustment.— Macon  (Ga.)   News. 

Increased  Rates  or  Higher  Taxes. — If  the  roads  stayed  in 
the  hands  of  the  government  the  colossal  deficits  they  are  now 
piling  up  would  burst  even  the  United  States  Treasury  unless 
Congress  resorted  to  new  taxation.  This  country  is  done  with 
higher  taxes.  So  it  must  be  higher  traffic  rates.  Government 
operation  or  private  operation,  there  is  no  getting  away  from 
the  higher  rates  if  the  national  transportation  system  is  to  be 
saved. — A'cw  York  Sun. 


Demurrage  Rates  Increased  in  England 

I.cNDON,   lMiKl:.n.|, 

ONK  OF  TiiK  I'KoiJi.KMS  of  the  Rate  Advisory  Committee 
to  the  Ministry  of  Transjjort  of  Great  Britain  was  to 
increase  the  demurrage  rates  to  such  an  extent  that  it 
would  be  un])rofitable  for  shiijjjers  and  con.signees  to  use  care 
for  storage  j)urposes.  Under  the  exi.sting  rates  the  use  of 
cars  for  storage  has  become  an  abu.se,  with  the  result  that 
there  has  been  a  .severe  shortage. 

The  committee  has  taken  the  existing  schedules  and  in- 
creased them,  as  shown  in  the  accompanying  tables.  In  view 
of  the  effect  of  the  eight-hour  day,  which  is  now  pretty  gen- 
erally in  vogue  throughout  Great  Britain,  consignees  have 
found  it  more  difficult  to  unload  and  clear  their  cars,  and  for 
that  reason  the  advi.sory  committee  has  recommended  that  the 
free  time  remain  as  it  stands,  which  in  England  and  Wales 
is  as  follows: 

Wagons  supplied  empty  for  loading: 

At   stations   One  day' 

At  private  sidings,  docks,  wliarves,  etc One  day' 

I-oaded  wagons  after  conveyance: 

At   stations   Two  days' 

At  private  sidings  and  docks Two  day*! 

At  the  port   (sliipmcnt  traffic) Three  days' 

Same,     if    reloaded Three  days' 

Refrigerator  and  insulated  vans Treated  the  same  as  wagons 

'E.xcUisive  of  the  day  upon  which  the  wagons  are  placed  at  the  trader's 
disposal. 

^Exclusive  of  the  day  of  receipt  by  the  trader  of  notice  of  arrival. 
^Exclusive  of  the  dav  of  arrival. 

In  Scotland  the  free  time  allowed  is  as  follows : 

Wagons  supplied  empty  for  loading  with  merchandise  at  stations, 

private   sidings,    docks,    etc One  day* 

Wagons    for   loading   with   coal,    coke   or    patent    fuel    at   private 

sidings Two  days* 

Loaded    wagons  after   conveyance — 

At  stations: 

Traffic  other  than  coal,   coke  or  patent  fuel Two  days'" 

Coal,    coke   or   patent    fuel Three  days' 

At  private  sidings,  docks,   etc.: 

TrafiRc   other   than  coal,   coke  or  patent   fuel Two  days' 

Same,    if    reloaded Three  days' 

Coal,    coke    or    patent    fuel Three  days' 

Same,    if    reloaded Four  days' 

At  ports   (shipment  traffic  only): 

Traffic  other  than  coal,  coke  or   patent   fuel Four  days' 

Coal,  coke  or  patent   fuel Four  days' 

"Exclusive  of  the  day  on  which  wagons  are  placed  at  the  trader's  dis- 
posal. 

''Exclusive  of  the  day  of  receipt  by  the  trader  of  notice  of  arrival. 

■^Exclusive  of  the  day  of  arrival. 

The  demurrage  charge,  after  free  time,  was  formerly  at  a 
low  rate  per  day,  with  no  increase  for  a  prolonged  holding 
of  the  car.  The  committee  now,  as  shown  in  the  table  below, 
has  made  the  demurrage  rates  in  most  cases  100  per 
cent  higher  for  each  of  the  first  two  days  charged  for  and 
200  per  cent  higher  for  each  subsequent  day. 

Charges  made  for  the  "internal  use"  for  freight"  cars  and 
tarpaulins  in  works,  private  sidings  and  docks  have  been  the 
same  as  those  charged  for  demurrage,  but  no  free  period  is 
allowed. 

Comparison  of   Old  Demurrage  Rates  and  the  New 

New  rates 
(for  both  Eng- 
land and  Scotland) 


Old  rates 


-~,  For  each     For  each 


3s. 


England       of  first         subse- 
Scotland      and  Wales,   two  days  quent  dayi 

Ordinary    freight    cars Is.  6d.  3s.  ."is. 

Tarpaulins* 3d.  3d.  6d.  1». 

Freight    cars    not    exceeding    16 

tons   capacity    Is.  6d.  i  25  4s  6s. 

Freight  cars  from   16  tons  to   20 

tons  capacity    2s.  Od. 

Freight  cars  from  20  tons  to  30 

tons    capacity    3s. 

Freight    cars    above    30   tons    ca- 
pacity          5s. 

Specially       constructed       freight 
cars: 
Above   15   and   under   20   tons 

capacity     3s.  6s. 

20  tons  and  under  30  tons  ca-  .,10 

pacity    6s-  12s.  I8». 

30   tons  and   above 10s.  20s.  3U». 

Refrigerator  and  insulated  cars 6s.  12s.  ib: 


69. 
10s. 


9s. 
15s. 


9s. 


Note:  Shillings  (s)   =  24  cents.     Pence  (d)   =  2  cents. 
•Tarpaulins  are  largely  used  in  England  to  protect  loads  in  open  top  c«rs 
from  the  weat:ier. 


134  Roads  Earned  Less  Than  Standard  Return 


Twenty-nine  Helped  Make  Up  Deficiency  of  Others — Must 
Elect  Whether  to  Accept  Six  Months'  Guaranty 


BEFORE  March  15  it  is  incumbent  upon  the  railroad  com- 
panies to  decide  whether  they  can  earn  more  than  the 
amount  of  the  standard  return  which  has  been  guaran- 
teed by  the  government  during  federal  control  as  rental  for 
the  use  of  the  properties,  or  whether  they  shall  accept  a  con- 
tinuance of  the  guaranty  for  six  months  from  March  1  as 
provided  in  the  new  transportation  act.  Roads  which  desire 
the  guaranty  are  required  to  file  with  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  by  that  time  a  written  acceptance  of  the  provi- 
sions of  Section  209  of  the  act,  which  stipulate  among  other 
things  that  if  a  railroad  earns  more  than  the  guaranty  it 
shall  turn  the  excess  into  the  treasury  to  be  used  in  making 
up  the  deficiencies  of  roads  that  fail  to  earn  the  amount  of 
the  guaranty  for  the  six  months'  period.  A  road  may,  how- 
ever, retain  enough  to  pay  necessary  fixed  charges.  If  a  rail- 
road is  confident  it  can  earn  more  than  the  amount  of  the 
standard  return  for  the  next  six  months,  and  there  are  sev- 
eral roads  that  have  done  better  than  that  during  the  past 
two  years,  it  naturally  will  not  file  an  acceptance  but  if  it  is 
doubtful  it  may  want  to  do  so  in  order  to  play  safe  and  be- 
cause the  law  provides  for  advances  of  part  of  the  amount 
of  the  guaranty  to  meet  fixed  charges  and  operating  ex- 
penses. 

For  the  calendar  year  1919,  according  to  the  condensed 
income  account  compiled  by  the  Operating  Statistics  Section 
of  the  Railroad  Administration,  while  the  Class  I  roads  un- 
der federal  operation  earned  only  57.8  per  cent  of  the  stand- 
ard return,  as  compared  with  76.8  per  cent  in  1918,  there 
were  29  roads  that  earned  100  per  cent  or  more  of  the  amount 
of  their  guaranty,  while  134  roads  earned  less.  In  1918 
there  were  54  roads  that  earned  100  per  cent  or  more  of 
their  guaranty,  while  109  roads  earned  less.  The  roads  that 
earned  more  than  the  guaranty  in  1919  were:  Ann  Arbor, 
109.2  per  cent;  Detroit  &  'Toledo  Shore  Line,  200.8; 
Grand  Trunk  Western  Lines,  214.6;  Michigan  Cen- 
tral, 210.7;— Monongahela,  178.6;  New  York,  Chi- 
cago &  St.  Louis,  182.5;  Pere  Marquette,  179.2;  Cincinnati 
Northern,  155.41;  Cleveland,  Cincinnati,  Chicago  &  St. 
Louis,  130.6;  Atlanta  &  West  Point,  213.3;  Georgia,  154.5; 
Louisville,  Henderson  &  St.  Louis,  145.9;  Richmond,  Fred- 
ericksburg &  Potomac,  243.1;  Vicksburg,  Shreveport  &  Pa- 
cific, 134.5;  Washington  Southern,  401.3;  Western  of  Ala- 
bama, 197.5;  Yazoo  &  Mississippi  Valley,  115.9;  Duluth  & 
Iron  Range,  130.9;  Duluth,  Missabe  &  Northern,  222.6;  El- 
gin, Joliet  &  Eastern,  116.1;  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe, 
100.5;  Fort  Worth  &  Denver  City,  154;  Oregon  Short  Line, 
105.4;  Union  Pacific,  138.9;  Western  Pacific,  188.2;  Fort 
Worth  &  Rio  Grapde,  1576.8;  Gulf  Coast  Lines,  111.4;  St. 
Louis-San  Francisco,  107.3;  Sunset  Lines,  108.3. 

A  table  comparing  the  net  operating  income  with  the 
standard  return  for  1918  was  published  in  the  Railway  Age 
of  March  31,  1919,  page  771.  It  showed  65  roads  that 
earned  more  than  the  guaranty  and  119  that  earned  less.  The 
compilation  for  1919,  with  comparative  figures  for  1918,  is- 
sued by  the  Operating  Statistics  Section,  from  which  the 
accompanying  table  is  taken,  covers  only   163    roads. 

According  to  this  compilation  the  29  companies  that  earned 
more  than  100  per  cent  of  their  guaranty  in  1919  contributed 
$46,072,389  toward  making  up  the  deficiency  in  meeting  the 
standard  return  of  the  other  roads,  although  the  net  result 
was  a  deficiency  for  the  163  roads  as  a  whole  of  $377,037,- 
000,  as  compared  with  the  standard  return  of  $892,855,395. 


Washington,    D.   C. 

A  total  of  46  roads  in  1919  had  operating  deficits,  as  com- 
pared with  28  that  had  deficits  in  1918.  None  of  the  regions 
of  the  Railroad  Administration  as  a  whole  earned  the  stand- 
ard return  for  the  region  as  a  whole.  The  highest  percent- 
age was  that  of  the  Central  Western  region,  which  earned 

88.6  per  cent  of  the  guaranty.  The  Allegheny  region  earned 
only  19.4  per  cent.  In  1918  the  Pocahontas  and  Southern 
regions  earned  more  than  100  per  cent. 

An  examination  of  the  accompanying  table,  taken  from  the 
compilation  of  the  Operating  Statistics  Section,  indicates 
some  interesting  facts  regarding  the  effect  on  the  net  operat- 
ing income  of  the  changes  in  the  character  or  chaimels  of 
traffic  that  were  brought  about  during  the  two  years  of  fed- 
eral control  as  compared  with  the  conditions  of  the  test  period 
on  which  the  standard  return  is  based.  In  some  cases  the 
fact  that  a  road  earned  more  or  less  than  its  standard  return 
is  due  to  diversion  of  traffic  made  by  the  Railroad  Admin- 
istration, in  others  to  an  abnormal  increase  or  decrease  in 
the  volume  of  traffic  in  the  territory  served  by  a  road,  brought 
about  by  conditions  resulting  from  the  war,  and  in  others 
it  is  due  to  changes  in  the  proportion  of  expenses,  particu- 
larly in  the  maintenance  accounts.  Some  roads  also  were  af- 
fected very  differently  from  others  by  the  changes  in  1919 
as  compared  with  1918. 

For  the  163  roads  included  in  the  table  the  operating  reve- 
nues increa.sed  in  1919  as  compared  with  1918  by  $259,591,-. 
792,  or  5.3  per  cent;  the  operating  expenses  increased  $397,- 
377,135,  or  10.1  per  cent;  the  net  operating  revenue  decreased 
$137,785,343,  and  the  net  federal  income  decreased  $169,- 
461,738.  The  total  operating  ratio  was  85,  as  compared  with 
81.4  in  1918.  For  maintenance  of  way  and  structures  it 
was  15,  as  compared  with  13.3  in  1918,  for  maintenance  of 
equipment  it  was  23.8,  as  compared  vdth  22.5;  for  transpor- 
tation it  was  42.1,  as  compared  with  41.6.  The  ratio  of 
maintenance  of  way  and  structures  to  operating  revenues, 
however,  ranged  as  high  as  49  per  cent  for  one  road,  as  com- 
pared with  23.3,  the  year  before,  and  the  maintenance  of 
equipment  ratio  was  as  high  as  53.7  for  one  road  as  com- 
pared with  37.3  the  year  before. 

The  Erie,  whose  standard  return  is  $15,729,068,  earned 
only  6.6  per  cent  of  that  amount  in  1919  and  had  a  deficit  in 
1918.  The  Baltimore  &  Ohio  earned  only  18.1  per  cent  of 
its  guaranty  in  1919  as  compared  with  25.7  in  1918;  the 
Pennsylvania  lines  east  only  15.6  per  cent  as  compared  with 
38.8  in  1918;  the  Illinois  Central  only  27.5  as  compared  with 

79.7  in  1918;  the  Southern,  that  earned  158.2  per  cent  in 
1918,  earned  only  57.1  per  cent  of  its  guaranty  in  1919;  the 
Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  earned  only  11.6  per  cent 
in  1919  and  14.1  in  1918.  The  largest  percentage  of  the 
standard  return  earned  by  any  road  was  1576  for  the  Fort 
Worth  &  Rio  Grande.  This  road  of  235  miles,  has  a  stand- 
ard return  of  $1,301.  In  1918  it  had  a  deficit  of  $61,994, 
but  in  1919  its  revenues  increased  44.7  per  cent,  while  its  ex- 
penses increased  only  38.4  per  cent  and  its  federal  income 
was  $20,514. 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  on  March  4  issued 
a  notice  to  the  carriers  suggesting  a  form  in  which  they  shall 
file  acceptances  of  the  provisions  of  the  guaranty  section  of 
the  law  to  be  signed  by  the  president  or  other  appropriate 
executive  of  the  company  and  also  the  form  of  a  resolution 
to  be  adopted  by  the  board  of  directors  authorizing  the  presi- 
dent to  execute  the  document.     The  notice  says  the  commis- 
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NET   FEDER.XL  INCOME  COMIAUI  1>  Willi    sr  \M).\UI)   Kl.TURN.     CLASS  I  RAILROADS  UNDER  FEDERAL  OPERATION 
TwULVE  Months   I'.nukij  Dkikmiiik  .11.    I'MV.  Cumi-arkd  with   .S.nme  Period  oi    I'heviou.s  Year 


Tills  year 

TdUl,  New    England    Distiiil .  .                                           1(9,775,418 

Total,  Central    District     103,011,503 

Total.  Ohio-Indiana    District    15,909,487 

Total,  Eastern  Reijion    129,296,408 

Total,  Alleg:icny    RcRion    28,772,799 

Total,  Pocahontas   Region    20,212,246 

Total,  Southern    Region    53,937,173 

Total,  Northwestern   Region    78,422,402 

Total,  lentral    Wcslern    Region : 170,121,574 

Total,  Southwestern   Region    35,055,171 


Grand  total,  all  regions 515,817,773 

Eastern    Region 
New  England  District 

Bangor   &   Aroostook ; 107,731 

Boston   &    Albany 1,951,199 

Boston   &   Maine '■  3,577,108 

Central    New    England D  163,138 

Central    Vermont    1)  871,205 

Grand  Trunk  in   New   England D  766,514 

Maine    Central    D  1,212,203 

New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford 6,929,382 

Rutland     223,058 


Total,    New    England    District. 


9,775,418 


Central    District 

Ann   Arbor    575,137 

Buffalo,  Rochester  &  Pittsburgh D  1,075,870 


2,054,575 

11,809,921 

D  89,596 

916,852 
1,036,370 
2,309,600 

395,718 

927,354 

3,776,291 

16.969.157 

1,041,104 

48,201,701 

4,048,631 

795,047 
D  185,671 
6,717,880 
3,501,821 
D  177,302 
D  648,908 
D  152,754 

864,445 

Total,   Central   District 103,611,503 


Delaware  &   Hudson. 

Delaware,   Lackawanna   &   Western 

Detroit   Sc    Mackinac ■. 

Detroit  &  Toledo   Shore  Line 

Erie    (Inc.    Chicago   &    Erie) 

Grand    Trunk    Western    Lines 

Lehigh   S:    Hudson    River 

Lehigh  &   New   England 

Lehigh    Valley    

Michisan    lentral    

Monongahela     

New    York   Central 

New   York,   Chicago  &  St.  Louis 

New  York,  Ontario  &  Western 

New    York,   Susquehanna   &  Western   (Inc.   W.   H.   &  E.). 

Pere    Marquette    

Pittsburgh    &    Lake    Erie 

Pittsburgh    &   .Shawmut 

Pittsburgh    &   West    Virginia 

Ulster  &   Delaware 

Wabash    


Ohio-Indiana  District 

Chicago,  Indianapolis  &  Louisville 

Cincinnati,    Indianapolis   &    Western 

Cincinnati    Northern    

Cleveland,  Cincinnati,  Chicago  &  .St.  Louis. 

Detroit,    Toledo   &    Ironton 

Hocking    \'alley    

Kanawha    &   Michigan 

Lake   Erie   &    Western 

Toledo  &  Ohio  Central 

Toledo,   St,    Louis  &  Western 

Wheeling  &  Lake  Erie   (Inc.   L.  &  W.   V.). 


415 

D590 

493 

12,931 

D  710 

1,444 

171 

D  39 

D  117 

760 

1.099, 


931 
797 
,591 
,513 
,545 
,287 
,233 
,034 
,097 
,549 
856 


Total,    Ohio-Indiana    District 

Grand   total.   Eastern   Region 129,2-96.408 


Allegheny  Region 
Baltimore  &  Ohio   (Inc.  Coal  &  Coke) 

Bessemer  &   Lake   Erie 

Buffalo    &    Susquehanna 

Central   of   New  Jersey 

Cumberland    Valley     

(jrand   Rapids  &  Indiana 

Long   Island    

New  York.   Philadelphia  &   Norfolk... 

Pennsylvania    East    

Pennsylvania    West    

Philadelphia   &    Reading 

Pittsburgh,    Cincinnati,   Chicago  &  St. 

Staten   Island   Rapid  Transit 

Western    Maryland    

West  Jersey  &   Seashore 


5,066,914 

2,005,600 

D  409,326 

1,408,865 

447,030 

455,093 

2,445,212 

648,692 

8,042,568 

.5,786,456 

5,431,888 

Louis D2, 505, 510 

68,655 

D  131,265 

11,927 


Total,    Allegheny    Region 


Pocahontas  Region 
Chesapeake  &  Ohio   (Inc.   C.   &  O.  of  Ind.). 

Norfolk   &   Western 

Virginian      


7.523.378 
10.133,638 
2.555.230 


Total,   Pocahontas   Region. 


20,212,246 


Per  cen 

t  net  {ederal 

Net  federal  incuii 

lie 

Standard 

income 

to  standard 

(See  notes) 

return 

return  for  entire  year 

Last  year 

Increase 
nr  decrease 

For 
entire  year 

This  year     Last  year 

$10, 227, .504 

d  $4  52,086 

$38,901,093 

25.1 

26.3 

109,1)99,456 

d  5,4,S7,953 

142,739,083 

72.6 

76.4 

22.,S2O,109 

d  6, '110,622 

21,809,702 

72.9 

104.6 

142,147,069 

d  12,^:50.661 

203,449,878 

63.6 

69.9 

63,634,490 

d  34,801,691 

148,254,966 

19.4 

42.9 

37,818,305 

d  17,606,059 

37,108,728 

54.5 

101.9 

110,740,325 

d  56,803,152 

102,020,396 

52.9 

108.5 

92,540,188 

d  14,117,786 

148,454,277 

52.8 

62.3 

182,426,498 

d  12,304,924 

191,978,682 

86.6 

95.0 

55,972,636 

d  20,917,465 

61,588,468 

56.9 

90.9 

685,279,511 

d  169,461.73s 

892,855.395 

57.8 

76.8 

607,177 

d  499,446 

1,555,775 

6.9 

39.0 

2,232,916 

d  281.717 

4,063,131 

48.0 

55.0 

1,895,400 

1,681.708 

9,832,491 

36.4 

19.3 

57,768 

d  220,906 

1,468,124 

b 

3.9 

D  689,469 

d  181,736 

828,625 

b 

b 

D  1,105,677 

339,163 

D  4,271 

be 

be 

D  581,781 

d  630,422 

2,955,697 

b 

b 

7,769,005 

d  839,623 

17,173,367 

40.3 

45.2 

42,165 

180,893 

1,023,883 

21.8 

4.1 

175,013 

1,086,378 

2,451,695 

15,973,193 

34,304 

467,806 

D  2,246,652 

203,930 

363,664 

1,197,761 

6,821,131 

13,692,236 

650,615 

46.035,695 

3,893,167 

576,100 

524,551 

3,851,485 

9,880,183 

130,435 

D  319,631 

D  57,775 

3,714,172 

109,099,456 


747,799 
D  158,387 

257,750 

14,751,312 

D  717,087 

2,614.670 

1,658.827 

397,292 

825,951 
1,248.218 
1,192.764 

22,820,109 

142,147,069 


7,193,131 

4,940,006 

113,043 

6,375,183 

1„S48,302 

254,425 

3.915,059 

990.008 

19,952,680 

4,464.444 

11.298,842 

2,878.717 

33,941 

D  479.293 

D  143.998 

63,634,490 


17.060.651 
18.804,782 
1.952.872 


400,124 

d  2.162,248 

d  397,120 

d  4,163,272 

d  123,900 

449,046 

3,283,022 

2,105,670 

32,054 

d  270,407 

d  3,044,840 

3,276,921 

390,489 

2,166,006 

155,464 

218,947 

d  710,222 

2,866,395 

d  6,378,362 

d  307,737 

d  329,277 

d  94,979 

d  2,849,727 

d  5,487,953 


d  331,868 

d  432,410 

235,841 

d  1,769.799 

6,542 

d  1,170,383 

d  1,487,594 

d  436,326 

d  944,048 

d  487,669 

d  92.908 

d  6,910,622 


d  2,126,217 

d  2,934,406 

d  522,369 

d  4,966,318 

d  1,''01.272 

200,668 

d  1.469,847 

d  341,316 

d  11,910,112 

1,322.012 

d  5.866.954 

d  5,384,227 

34,714 

348,028 

155,925 

d  34,861,691 


d  9,537.273 
d  8,671.144 


d  17,606,059 


38,901,093 


526,883 

109.2 

33.2 

3,276,410 

b 

33.2 

7,409,600 

27.7 

32.1 

15,749,477 

75.0 

101.4 

310,664 

b 

11.0 

456,512 

200.8 

102.5 

15.729.068 

6.6 

b 

1,076,017 

214.6 

19.0 

519,371 

76.2 

70.0 

1,135,761 

81.7 

105.5 

11,318,714 

33.4 

60.3 

8,052,127 

210.7 

170.0 

583,086 

178.6 

111.6 

51.739,500 

93.2 

89.0 

2,218,857 

182.5 

175.S 

2,103,589 

37.8 

27.4 

999,942 

b 

52.5 

3,748,196 

179.2 

102.8 

8,980,219 

39.0 

IIO.O 

613,261 

b 

21.3 

237,010 

b 

b 

128,000 

b 

b 

5,826,810 

14.8 

63.7 

1,620.259 

25.7 

46.2 

"22,213 

b 

b 

317.628 

155.4 

81.1 

9,938.597 

130.6 

148.4 

225,895 

b 

b 

2,637,167 

54.8 

99.1 

1,295,141 

13.2 

128.1 

1,548,542 

b 

25.7 

1,086,651 

b 

76.1 

994,294 

76.5 

125.5 

1,723,315 

63.8 
72.9 
63.6 

69.2 

21.809.702 

104.6 

!03. 449,878 

69.9 

28,031,146 

18.1 

25.7 

4,713,564 

42.5 

104.8 

591.613 

b 

19.1 

9.352,301 

15.1 

68.2 

1,228,967     - 

36.4 

150.4 

929,385 

49.0 

27.4 

3,221.949 

75.9 

121.5 

996.051 

65.1 

99.4 

51,416,782 

15.6 

38.8 

14,992,785 

38.6 

29.8 

17.057,230 

31.8 

66.2 

11.334,094 

b 

25.4 

356,824 

19.2 

9.5 

3,079,593 

b 

b 

952,682 

1.3 

b 

13,226,983 

56.9 

129.0 

20,634.142 

49.1 

91.1 

3,247,603 

78.7 

60.1 

"Net  Federal  Income"  repiesents  Net  Operating  Reveni 
balances  for  Equipment  Rents,  Joint  Facility  Rents,  and  Mi 
called  "lapovers,"  have  been  e.\cluded. 


minus  Railway  Tax   .Accruals  and  Uncollectible  Railway  Revenue,  plus  or  minus  the  net 
ellaneous   Federal  Income  items   (if  any).      Item  of  Prior  Revenue  or  Expense,  commonly 
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Southern    Region  <t964  097  $34S  074  d  $80,977  $322,854  81.8  106.9 

Alabama   &    Vicksburg 1498  327  2  052  786  .]  564  459  1,703,180  88.0  12. 

A  abama   Great    Southern : 'slgMO  660  606  d  120,966  252,995  213  3  261.1 

Atlanta  &  West   Point...... D  946458  D  572  922  d  373,536  480,000  b  b 

Atlanta,   Birmingham   &   Atlantic 7  213  015  11.685.220  d  4,472,205  10,180,915  70.8  114.8 

Atlantic   Coast    Line....... 1497762  1162  282  335,480  1,627.963  92  0  71.4 

Carolina,   CHnchfield  &  Ohio 1583969  3  917  977  d  2,334  008  3,408,809  46.5  1  4.9 

Central    of    Georgia.......... 171233  549  209  d  377,976  466,921  36.7  117.6 

Charleston    &   Western    Carolina......... 171,233  3  092  962  d  2,567,006  3,541,040  14.9  87.3 

Cincinnati,   New  Orleans  &  Texas   Pacific 1444349  1633  983  d  189,634  2,842,842  50.8  57.5 

Florida  East   Coast 1326  143  2'''56  504  d  930,361  858,622  154.5  262.8 

Georgia    ■ 13441538  0  104,538  d  337,000  88,000  b  b 

Georlia    &    Florida • 62  593  ^51763  d  289  170  511,457  12.2  68.8 

Georlia,   Southern   &    Florida D  81  384  364  779  d  446,163  595,883  b  61.2 

Gulf  &   Ship   Island.. 0  98977  200,289  d  299  266  558,338  b  35.9 

Gulf,  Mobile  &  Northern 4  479526  12  981,324  d  8,501,798  16,282,374  27.5  79.7 

in.niis   Central    11884568  19568  935  d  7  684.367  17,310,495  68.7  113.0 

Louisville    &    Nashville........... 'M0  724  648  071  d  137,347  343,916  145.9  188.4 

Louisville,    Henderson   &   St.    Louis •. 0  184901  310  921  d  495,822  308,525  b  100.8 

Mississippi    Central     • D  1  0^5'8^3  244,315  d  1,270,138  2,597,478  b  9,4 

Mobile    &    Ohio 1242397  4  145  298  d  2,902,901  3,182,089  39.0  130.3 

Nashville,   Chattanooga  &  St.  Louis 187064  990  248  d  803,184  1,204,992  15.5  82.2 

New   Orleans   &   North   Eastern 14593  407'939  d  393,346  519,904  2.8  78.5 

New   Orleans   Great   Northern ^A'lvn  291453  d  127,783  1,266,871  12.9  23.0 

Norfolk   Southern    64343  192*542  d  128,199  150,583  42.7  127.9 

Northern    Alabama    ....... 2  763*900  3  025*529  d  261.629  1,136,974  243.1  266.1 

Richmond,    Fredericksburg   &   Potomac T'867*961  3658  391  d  1,790,430  6,497,025  28.8  56.3 

Seaboard  Air   Line 10*64^*549  29'51°*^0'  d  18:869,657  18,653,893  57.1  158.2 

Southern     •,■:■•;•••:•■.••: '. 070*887  n4o'.W7  d  30.490  6,990  b         .  b 

Southern   Railroad  in   Mississippi n  5^6*168  D '' 468  d  533,700  162,734  b  b 

Tennessee    Central    ...... ^..... 454*510  34^'n6  n2„W  337,948  134.5  101.2 

Vicksburg,   Shreveport  &  Pacific i  875  15^  1736  088  139,065  467,230  401.3  371.6 

Washington    Southern    5M154  '6'l'916  d  52,562  288,238  197.5  215.8 

Western   of  Alabama.... 4  47?'giT  4  499'9-J4  d24,011  3,862,318  115.9  116.5 

Yazoo   S;  Mississippi  Valley ____!2___  '       '  : 

Total,    Southern    Region ",937,173  nO,740,325  d  56,803,152          _    102.020.396  S2^  1^ 

Northwestern   Region  y  1^498  939  '7.'', 258  23,201,016  55.0  53.9 

Chicago   &   North   Western 1126*605  '*   61*009  1,065,596  2,953,450  38.1  2.1 

Chicago   Great    Western....... 3'25o'867  3  933  874  d  683,007  27,945,819  11.6  14.1 

Chicago,   Milwaukee   &   St.    Paul          .., 2*698*776  ^*6315'0  67  256  4,934,790  54.7  53.3 

Chicago,  St.  Paul,  Minneapolis  &  Omaha 308^*978  3*824  716  d  741  738  2,355,242  130.9  162.4 

Duluth   &   Iron    Range... 11401*721  12*495*342  d  1,093,621  5,122,051  222.6   ■  244.0 

Duluth,    Missabe&   Northern.    D  2^*517  '267704  d  290,221  562,348  b  47.6 

Duluth.    South    Shore   &    Atlantic 3  3^5507  4  781037  d  1,458,530  2,862,177  116.1  167.0 

Elgin,  Joliet  &   Eastern 128^7*280  1^*368*069  459.211  28,666,681  44.7  43.1 

Great  Northern    0*107*154  '    10,827  d  117,981  144,006  b  7.5 

Mineral    Range D  314!698  238,577  d  553,275  2,706.994  b  8.8 

Minncapohs   &    St.    Louis.. ...... 5057635  3  925  862  1,131,773  10,578,977  47.8  37.1 

Minneapolis,   St.   Paul  &  S.   S.   Mane 18*450*790  "8  317  433  d  9  866.643  30,057,760  61.4  94.2 

Northern   Pacific    ■■■■■■■■■■■ ■ 3*224*299  4*490*859  d  1,266, ."^eO  4,491,883  71.8  lOO.O 

Oregon-Washington  RR&  Nav r652*116  2694420  d  i;n42;30-'  1.871,083  88.3  144.0 

Spokane,   Portland  &   Seattle '        ' . 

^,      ,                    T.      ■  78  4^2  402  92  540,188  d  14,117.786  148,454,277  52.8  62.3 

Total,    Northwestern    Region /»,«»-.;, w-  ^...jto.iou          , ^  .      

Central  Western   Region  588  433  1  '579  8^1  d  891  388  1,242,475  47.4  119.1 

Arizona    Eastern    ........  ■■•• 40  06o!757  4i;709;460  d  1,648,703  39,867.072  100.5  104.6 

Atchison,   Topeka   &    Santa    Fe n  '44  395  1817094  d  2.061,489  3,178,315  b  57.2 

Chicago    &    Alton.......... D  423!466  i;560'.806  d  1,984,272  2,946,001  b  53.0 

Chicago    &    Eastern    IlUnois.......  ..  ......••■••■■•• 25  428  088  25.089.199  338,889  33,390,080  76.2  75.1 

Chicago,   Burlington   &  Quincy    (Inc.    Q.   0.   &  K.   C.) D  868*051  0  528860  d  339  191  127,540  b  b 

Chicago,    Peoria    &    St.    Louis...  ^-.....  ......  ■■.•■■ 9067411  9217,002  d  149  59!  15,880,681  57.1  58.0 

Chicago,   Rock   Island  &  Pacific    (Inc.   C.   R.   I.   &  G.) D277  560  769  487  d  1.047  047  922.7«  b  83.4 

Chicago.  Terre   Haute  &  Southeastern U  2//,50U  ^  /o^,^»/  ^  ,223  455  2,481.212  66.3  115.6 

Colorado    &.  Southern 6*113*737  5;492,884  6'0.S553  8,319,377  73.5  66  0 

Denver  &    Rio   Grande 0*945  793  0  961,458  15,665  353,290  b  b 

Denver   &    Salt   Lake 2  993*415  4  945  206  d  1,951,791  4,145,102  72.2  119.3 

El   Paso   &    Southwestern. 2912  058  1824*785  1087,273  1,891,386  154.0  96.5 

Fort  Worth   &   Denver  City 3353127  ^791315  561.812  3,414,751  98.2  81.7 

Los  Angeles  &   Salt  Lake 1103*594  1*485*017  d  381,423  1,338,000  82.5  111.0 

Northwestern    Pacihc     lo'754'273  10*723!916  30,357  10,204,619  105.4  105.1 

Oregon    Short    Line ....  .    048*318  0103.787  55,469  373.811  h  b 

St.  Joseph  &  .Grand    Island    .  ..^.. 39677799  34,016787  d  1.338,988  36.171,354  90.3  940 

Southern    Pacific    (Pacific    System) 0917656  D  4  377  d '-13.279  159.740  b  b 

Toledo,    Peoria    &    Western V  873*256  35  699  321  d  2,756,065  23.670,741  138.9  150.5 

Union    Pacific     3*575*968  2*604!528  971,440  1,900.350  188,2  137,1 

Western    racihc     ' .  

Total,    Central    Western    Region 170.121,574  _^2^426^  J  'J:'l':11  J^}^!^:^  ^  ^ 

Southwestern  Region  ,.  O  61  994  82,508  1,301  1576.8  b 

Fort  Worth   &    Rio    Grande 1270855  19^8*596  o  657.741  1,140,676  111.4  169.1 

Gulf    Coast    Line.. ^ 2*466881  2*854*970  d  387.389  2,828.218  87.2  100.9 

Gulf,   Colorado   &    Santa   Fe    0  1404  787  i;378;645  d  2,783,432  1,394,946  b  98  8 

International    &   Great   Northern           U  1  244  673  O  69°  945  d  552  428  150,000  b  b 

Kansas  City,    Mexico   &    Orient   System D  1.244,673  D  69       45  _c1  .^^,^^^  ^^^^^^^. 

Kansas  City   Sotithern    (Inc.   T.    &    I-.    t..) D  146  634  8623'  d  232.866  359,362  b  24.0 

Louisiana    &    Arkansas 343*136  766*580  d  423.444  444.346  77.2  172.5 

Midland   Valley    .... 0664*377  0115861  d  548,516  175.000  b  b 

Missouri  &   North   Arkansas 4  569769  S^ntlS*  d  652,769  5,853,831  77.9  89.1 

Missouri,    Kansas   &   Texas......... 02*413:445  D79o'.996  d  1,622.449  621,773  b  b 

Missouri,   Kansas  &   Texas  of  Texas...    ni041698  O  599  6n  d512.015  0  83.603  be  be 

Missouri,   Oklahoma   &   Gulf 4363698  11891976  d  7.458.278  14,206,814  30.7  83.2 

Missouri    Pacific 14'695*141  1247194  3.447.947  13,690,213  107.3  82.2 

St.    Louis-San    Francisco,  .,  ,. Tii79'79fl  nil7'899  d  61  821  0  332,953  be  be 

St.   Louis-San    Francisco    &   Te.xas °  070*880  368!'615  d  fiiO.735  3,355,749  91.5  109.7 

S.   Louis   Southwestern....  .^ 01508721  0*338',255  dl, 170.466  555.165  h  b 

St.    Louis   Southwestern    of   Texas 0  1141723  D  126  093  d  1015.700  456.684  b  b 

San  Antonio  &Aransa.s   Pass    .^^     ........ ^.;^.^ ^  9*208*659  13.836;S11  d4.698.152  8,503,128  108.3  162.7 

Sunset  Lines  (Inc.  H.  &  T.  C.  and  H.   h.  &  W.    1.) ^■^^i  c7i  3  719  14f  (197  573  4.107.432  88.2  90  5 

Texas  &   Pacific nfiiilfiO  O43093S  dl,«9192  63.158  b  2 

^^■'",;*r    i  ,^'TV^fh"-  ,tVrn D4"o:2^  b488:896  88:670  145:245  b  b 

Wichita   Falls   &   Northwestern "  -•-'^•'■'■^ |_ . 

Total,    Southwestern    Region -^Js^An  -■^5.979,636  ^0^917^65  6l,SSSA6^  ^  ^ 

Grand    total,    all    regions 515,817,773  J^^^^  ^  169.461.73g  _8_92^855^  S^  ^ 

:;:s?i  s^it^i  i-i3^^^ir'cts  e^P^^^^^i^^o^r^^^^t^^^^^  -^sra^a-^-ibi;^ 

fore,   overstated  by   $30,193,602.  "c"— Per  cent  not   computed   as  Standard   Return   is  a   deficit, 

a  — Less  than   one-tenth    of   one  per   cent,  .  •■         p,„„,„,„„ 

•'b"_Per   cent    not    computed    as    Net    Federal    Income   this   year    is    a  __d^_— Decrease. 
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Detouring  for  Five  Months 

BiiAisiv  ov  1111.  roNDiM.N.MioN  of  ilk'  hridgc  over  the 
IViuu-.s.>itv  river,  five  niile.s  nortli  of  ('liattanoog;i,  the 
trains  of  tlie  Cincinnati,  New  Orleans  &  'I'e.xa.s  racific 
(Southern  Railway  System)  had  to  he  sent  around  Ijy  way 
of  Knoxville  every  day  from  August  9,  1919,  to  January  19, 
1920;  and  the  officers  of  the  road  think  that  tiic  operation 
of  the  Coster  and  the  Knoxville  divisions,  single  track,  dur- 
ing that  period  has  set  a  new  and  high  record  for  the  move- 
ment of  trains  over  a  single-track  line.  The  nearest  con- 
venient point  for  diverting  southbound  trains  was  at  Oak- 
dale,  four  miles  nortli  of  the  junction  of  the  C.  N.  O.  &  T.  P. 
with  the  Coster  division.  The  lines  over  which  trains  were 
detoured  were  called  upon  to  handle  almost  double  the  nor- 
mal number  of  trains.  In  the  period  named  there  were 
moved  between  Oakdale  and  Knoxville  6,5.i9  trains,  an 
average  of  over  40  a  day;  and  between  Knoxville  and  Chat- 
tanooga 7,318  trains,  an  average  of  over  45  a  day.  The 
heaviest  movement  on  any  one  day  Ijetween  Knoxville  and 
Chattanooga  was  62  trains,  and  between  Oakdale  and  Knox- 


iiormal  pas.senger  traffic  of  the  C.  N.  O.  &  T.  V.  between 
Oakdale  and  Clialtanooga  is  five  through  and  two  hxal  trains 
each  way  daily. 

The  relative  situations  of  tlie  (iiffereiil  places  are  shown 
in  the  sketch.  Hy  the  direct  line  from  Oakdale  to  Chatta- 
nooga the  distance  is  84  miles.  Tliat  portion  of  the  road 
.south  of  the  bridge  is  shown  in  a  broken  line.  The  light 
broken  line  at  the  left  is  the  electric  road  over  which  the 
Soutliern  ran  its  kxal  passenger  trains.  'J"he  length  of  the 
detour  was  166  miles;  Oakdale  to  Kno.xville,  56  miles,  and 
Kno.xville  to  Chattanooga,  110  miles.  Between  Oakdale  and 
Knoxville  there  are  seven  passing  tracks.  The  heavy  trains 
were  each  drawn  by  two  engines  with  22-in.  cylinders,  taking 
2,000  tons  eastward  and  1,500  tons  westward.  The  ea.st- 
bound  trains  had  to  have  helpers  over  a  two  per  cent  grade 
for  16  miles.  The  line  lietween  Kno.xville  and  Chattanooga 
has  lap  sidings  at  most  of  the  stations.  On  this  line  Mikado 
locomotives  were  used,  hauling  2,000  tons  westward  and 
1,600  tons  eastward.  There  are  several  grades  of  one  per 
cent.  The  manual  block  system  is  in  effect  throughout  these 
lines. 


y^Harriman               ^^ 

/                    Elecfr'ic 

f^leye/and 

0      s     to           ZO          30            4o 

Chaiianooga 

Scale  of  Mi/es. 

Map   Showing   Route   Taken  by  Cincinnati,   New  Orleans   & 
Texas    Pacific   Trains    Detoured   Through    Knoxville 

ville  52  trains,  in  addition  to  20  movements  of  helper  engines, 
between  Knoxville  and  Chatanooga  was  55.6  per  day. 

During  the  period  there  were  handled  between  Oakdale 
and  Knoxville  2,369  passenger  trains  (739  C.  N.  O.  &  T.  P. 
and  1,630  Southern)  and  4,240  freight  trains  (1,748  C.  N. 
O.  &  T.  P.  and  2,492  Southern);  between  Knoxville  and 
Chattanooga  2,695  passenger  trains  (739  C.  N.  O.  &  T.  P. 
and  1,956  Southern)  and  4,623  freight  trains  (1,748  C.  N. 
O.  &  T.  P.  and  2,875  Southern).  In  addition,  there  were 
3,000  helper  movements  between  Oakdale  and  Knoxville. 

All  of  this  train  service  throughout  the  five  months  was 
accomplished  without  serious  accident  or  delay,  and  the 
management  has  congratulated  the  men  in  all  departments, 
transportation,  mechanical  and  roadway,  on  a  very  creditable 
record;  and  the  men  are  told  that  they  have  rendered  loyal 
and  efficient  service  throughout  the  entire  movement. 

Way-station  passengers  between  Oakdale  and  Chattanooga 
over  the  direct  line  were  carried  by  trains,  drawn  by  light 
locomotives,  which  were  run  from  Tenbridge  over  a  local 
electric  line,  with  a  terminus  on  Market  street,  Chattanooga, 
about  one  mile   from  the   Southern  Railwav   station.      The 


I.  C.  C.  Prepares  for  Rate  Advance 

Washington,   D.   C 

THE  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has  itself 
taken  the  initiative  in  opening  the  prospective  general 
rate  advance  case,  which  will  be  necessary  to  put  the 
railroads  on  a  self-sustaining  basis  after  the  expiration  of  the 
six  months'  guaranty  period  provided  by  the  new  transporta- 
tion act,  by  announcing  a  hearing  at  Washington  on  March 
22  for  the  purpose  of  considering  the  procedure  to  be  adopted 
to  comply  with  the  rate-making  section  of  the  law  which  re- 
quires a  return  of  5^  or  6  per  cent  upon  the  aggregate  value. 
This  answers  numerous  queries  as  to  whether  it  would  be 
necessary  for  the  railroads  to  start  the  procedure  by  filing 
with  the  commission  the  application  for  a  general  advance 
in  freight  rates  on  which  a  committee  of  the  Association  of 
Railway  Executives  has  been  at  work  for  several  months. 
The  commission's  announcement  was  made  in  the  form  of  a 
notice  "to  all  interested  parties"  on  March  4,  in  which,  after 
quoting  from  the  provisions  of  the  rate-making  section,  the 
commission  says: 

"On  March  22,  1920,  at  10:30  a.  m.,  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  will  hear  in  its  hearing  room  at  Washing- 
ton, D.  C,  those  who  desire  to  be  heard  with  respect  to  mat- 
ters recjuired  to  be  done  by  the  commission,  pursuant  to  the 
above  statutory  provisions,  and  who  make  seasonable  applica- 
tion for  time  as  provided  below. 

"The  subjects  for  discussion  are: 

"1.  Whether  for  the  purpose  of  said  section  15(a)  the  rate 
adjustment  shall  be  made  for  the  carriers  as  a  whole  or  by 
rate  groups  or  territories  to  be  designated  by  the  commission, 
and  if  the  latter,  what  rate  groups  or  territories  should  be  so 
designated. 

"2.  What  methods  should  now  be  employed  under  section 
15(a)  for  determining  the  aggregate  value  of  the  railway 
property  of  the  carriers  as  a  vi^hole,  or  of  the  carriers  as  a 
whole  in  each  of  such  rate  groups  or  territories. 

"All  persons  desiring  to  be  heard  should  so  notify  the  chief, 
Bureau  of  Dockets,  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  on  or  before  March  20,  1920,  preferably  by 
telegram,  stating  the  amount  of  time  sought  and  naming  any 
carriers,  shippers,  organizations,  state  commissions  or  other 
bodies  on  whose  behalf  they  may  appear." 


Let  us  have  done  with  the  thumb  plans,  and  the  Plumb  plans, 
and  all  the  other  fool  plans,  and  get  out  and  Americanize  the 
railroads. — Labor  and  Industrial  Journal,  Seattle,   Wash. 
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E.  E.  Clark  Elected  Chairman  of 

Interstate  Commerce  Commission 

Washington,  D.  C. 

EDGAR  E.  Clark,  the  senior  member  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission,  was  elected  chairman  of  the 
commission  on  March  8,  succeeding  Clyde  B.  Aitchi- 
son,  after  Robert  W.  Woolley  and  Joseph  B.  Eastman  had 
in  turn  been  elected,  in  pursuance  of  the  commission's  pol- 
icy of  rotating  the  office  in  the  order  of  seniority,  and  had 
each  declined.  A  delicate  problem  which  has  caused  some 
agitation  about  the  commission's  offices  for  some  time  was 
thus  solved  gracefully  and  harmoniousl}-. 

Commissioners  Woolley  and  Eastman  explained  tiiat  they 
had  declined  the  honor  of  presiding  over  the  commission  and 
being  its  spokesman  in  public  for  a  year  because  they  had 
both  opposed  the  legislation  under  which  the  commission  is 
now  acting  and  while  they 
now  intend  to  do  everything 
in  their  power  to  make  the 
administration  of  the  new  law 
a  success  they  felt  it  might 
have  a  bad  psychological 
public  effect  to  have  the  first 
chairmanship  after  the  enact- 
ment of  the  law  held  by  a 
man  who  had  opposed  the 
termination  of  federal  control. 
They  also  expressed  a  feeling 
that  with  the  manifold  new 
duties  and  responsibilities 
created  for  the  commission  by 
the  transportation  act  the 
chairmanship  ought  to  go  to 
the  most  experienced  instead 
of  the  least  experienced  of 
the  commissioners  and  also 
that  it  was  particularly  fit- 
ting that  the  office  should  be 
held  by  Commissioner  Clark 
because  he  had  stood  forth  as 
the  proponent  of  the  legisla- 
tion in  representing  the  com- 
mission as  chairman  of  its 
legi.slative  committee  at  the 
hearings  before  the  Congres- 
sional committees. 

Commissioner  'Woolley  has 
been  a  member  of  the  com-  Edgar 

mission  for  two  and  a  half 
years  and  was  next  in  line 

for  the  chairmanship  because  all  of  the  other  members  had 
served  as  chairman  in  turn  except  Commissioner  Eastman, 
who  has  been  a  member  for  only  about  a  year,  although  he 
had  had  previous  experience,  as  a  member  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Public  Utilities  Commission,  in  dealing  with  affairs 
such  as  come  within  the  commission's  jurisdiction.  Commis- 
sioner Clark  has  been  a  member  since  1906. 

The  commission  announced  the  result  of  the  election  in  the 
following  statement: 

"The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  in  pursuance  of  the 
policy  adopted  by  it  January  13,  1911,  for  rotating  the  office 
of  chairman  annually  in  the  order  of  seniority  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  commission,  today  elected  Commissioner  Robert 
W.  Woolley  as  chairman  in  succession  to  Clyde  B.  Aitchison, 
whose  year  of  service  in  that  capacity  will  expire  March  16. 
Commisioner  Woolley  declined:  whereupon  the  commission 
elected  Commissioner  Joseph  B.  Eastman  its  chairman.  As 
Commissioner  Eastman  likewise  declined,  the  commission 
elected  Commissioner  Edgar  E.  Clark,  its  senior  member,  as 
chairman.    His  term,  which  commences  March  17,  was  made 


to  run  until  June  30,  1921,  to  make  the  term  of  chairman 
coterminous  with  the  government's  fiscal  year.  The  action  of 
the  commission  indicated  was  unanimous,  in  all  regards." 

The  plan  of  electing  the  chairman  each  year  in  rotation 
was  adopted  by  the  commission  after  the  resignation  of  Mar- 
tin A.  Knapp,  who  had  served  as  chairman  for  several  years, 
had  raised  a  question  as  to  whether  any  of  the  commission- 
ers should  be  made  permanent  chairman.  At  that  time  Presi- 
dent Taft  suggested  the  selection  of  Mr.  Clark  but  the  rota- 
tion rule  was  adopted  and  Commissioner  Clements  was 
elected.  The  succeeding  chairmen  have  been  Commissioners 
Prouty,  Clark,  Harlan,  McChord,  Meyer,  Hall,  Daniels,  and 
Aitchison. 

Mr.  Clark  was  born  February  18,  1856,  at  Lima,  N.  Y., 
and  was  in  railwa>y  service  from  1874  to  1889  as  a  brakeman 
and  conductor.  From  1889  to  1890  he  was  vice-president  of 
the  Order  of  Railway  Conductors  and  from  1890  to  1906  he 

was  president  of  the  order. 
While  in  this  position  he  was 
appointed  a  member  of  the 
Anthracite  Coal  Strike  Com- 
mission in  1902.  He  was  ap- 
pointed a  member  of  the  In- 
terstate Commerce  Commis- 
sion in  1906  by  President 
Roosevelt  as  a  representative 
of  the  labor  interests  and 
during  the  first  two  years  of 
his  connection  with  the  com- 
mission he  was  on  several  oc- 
casions chosen  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  labor  organiza- 
tions in  wage  arbitration  pro- 
:eedings. 

For  several  years,  how- 
ever, perhaps  because  of  his 
increasing  responsibilities  as 
one  of  the  most  experienced 
of  the  commissioners  in  its 
all  around  activities,  he  has 
been  less  closely  identified 
with  labor  matters  and  has 
not  been  regarded  as  in  any 
sense  a  representative  of  the 
labor  organizations.  Com- 
missioner McChord  has  been 
more  directly  identified  with 
those  phases  of  the  commis- 
sion's work  in  which  the  la- 
bor organizations  are  par- 
ticularly interested,  through 
his  supervision  of  the  work  of  the  safety  and  locomotive  in- 
spection bureaus  in  connection  with  accidents  and  safety  ap- 
pliances. Commissioner  Clark  has  been  more  closely  iden- 
tified with  transportation  matters,  although  for  several  years 
he  was  particularly  in  charge  of  tariff  matters  and  did  much 
valuable  work  along  the  line  of  simplification  of  tariffs. 

In  1917  he  was  made  an  ex-officio  member  of  the  Rail- 
roads' War  Board. 

When  Mr.  Clark  was  reappointed  a  meml^er  of  the  com- 
mission on  December  31,  1912,  by  President  Taft,  the  con- 
firmation was  delayed  by  the  Senate,  along  with  other  ap- 
pointments, until  after  March  4,  when  he  was  reappointed 
by  President  Wilson.  He  was  then  elected  chairman  of  the 
commission.  In  addition  to  his  long  experience  with  the 
commission  and  the  high  reputation  he  enjoys  among  all 
classes  interested  in  its  work,  Mr.  Clark  also  has  the  dis- 
tinction of  being  the  only  practical  railroad  man  among  the 
commissioners  and  he  is  one  of  three  of  the  present  com- 
missioners who  has  not  been  a  state  railroad  commissioner. 
With   Chairman   Aitchison   and   Commissioner   McChord, 


E.   Clark 
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Mr.  ("lark  lias  ri'ccntly  ln'i-n  .serving  on  a  spn  ial  i  oinniitttc 
appointitl  l)y  tlu-  loniinis.sion  to  .study  tlic  luw  railroad  law 
in  relation  to  tin-  lu-w  duties  and  authority  it  imjxjscs  upon 
till-  coninii'ision  and  to  plan  for  it-;  administration. 


Systematizing  the  Handling  of 

Labor  Conference  Boards 

By   W.   I.   Finch 

AMKTHOD  OF  HANDLING  tlic  proceedings  of  conferences 
with  labor  unions,  which  is  equally  adaptable  to 
other  conferences,  has  been  put  into  practice  with 
very  beneficial  results  by  a  prominent  Eastern  road.  The 
advantages  gained  are  (a)  Full  infonnation  and  preparation 
as  to  what  is  to  be  discussed,  (b)  Limited  meetings  and 
quick  disposition  of  cases,  (c)  Prompt  issuance  of  proceed- 
ings, in  fact  issuing  them  before  adjournment,  if  desired,  to 
those  in  attendance  at  the  conference,  (d)  Positive  carrying 
out  of  each  decision  or  agreement  rendered,  (e)  Proper  dis- 
position of  the  various  decisions,  agreements  and  conclusions 
so  they  may  be  individually  located  in  the  future  without 
delay  and  with  all  related  papers. 

The  underlying  principles  are  simply  treating  each  case 
separately  in  the  record  and  making  sufficient  copies  to  keep 
all  files  supplied.  Assuming  that  the  conference  is  between 
the  head  of  the  mechanical  department  and  the  system  shop 
labor  committee,  for  example,  when  the  committee  requests 
the  conference  it  is  asked  to  submit  a  list  of  subjects  to  be 
discussed.  Any  subjects  to  be  introduced  by  the  railroad 
officers  are  also  listed.  These  two  lists  are  combined,  the  sub- 
jects or  cases  consecutively  numbered  and  issued  to  all  who 
are  to  be  in  attendance  at  the  conference  representing  either 
side. 

Incidentally  and  preferably,  it  may  occur  that  regular  con- 
ferences are  held  monthly.  In  such  event  the  cases  are  num- 
bered consecutively  from  one  upward  commencing  on  the 
first  of  the  year.  A  case  always  bears  the  same  number 
throughout  the  year  regardless  of  the  number  of  conferences 
at  which  discussed.  If  further  designation  is  desired  initials 
representing  the  month  and  figures  representing  the  }ear  may 
be  suffixed  to  the  case  number,  as  5-FB-AG-19,  meaning  that 
case  5  was  discussed  in  February  and  August,  1919.  This 
number  scheme  has  been  found  to  be  advantageous  in  some 
cases. 

It  is  required  of  the  labor  union  committee  that  no  matters 
be  brought  into  the  conference  that  have  not  previously  been 
taken  up  with  local  officers.  When  the  local  officers  who  are 
to  attend  the  conference  receive  their  lists  they  further  in- 
vestigate and  write  up  separately  each  case,  mentioning  any 
cases  not  previously  taken  up  with  them  by  the  local  com- 
mittees. 

Simultaneously  with  the  completion  of  the  lists,  each  case 
as  briefly  presented  (in  five  or  six  lines)  is  written  up  on  a 
separate  sheet  of  paper  of  letter  size.  The  summary  appears 
at  the  top  and  this  sheet  is  used  for  taking  notes  during  the 
conference  on  this  case.  It  is  attached  to  all  previous  papers 
on  the  subject  and  filed  in  the  correspondence  file,  a  record 
of  the  file  number  having  previously  been  made  on  the  mas- 
ter copy,  of  the  list  of  cases  for  that  conference.  Data  col- 
lected between  the  time  the  lists  are  issued  and  the  confer- 
ence is  treated  as  correspondence  and  attached  to  each  in- 
dividual file  but  under  this  note  sheet. 

On  the  day  prior  to  the  conference  all  of  these  individual 
cases  with  all  papers  in  each  are  taken  from  the  correspond- 
ence file  and  reviewed  in  a  preliminary  meeting  of  the  rail- 
road officers  who  will  attend  the  conference.  The  cases  are 
arranged  in  numerical  order.     If  old  cases  are  re-opened  they 


arc  phucd  in  their  jjrojnr  numerical  order  and  tiiercby  dis- 
po.s(d  of  before  the  new  cases;  for  example,  the  cases  in  the 
December,  1919,  conference  may  compri.sc: 

SliDp    Kcdcralion    casr    4  1''HAI'19 — ('l.-istiificilion    .-ind    rale    for     

(old  cose  disciiBsed  in  conference  of  February  and  April,   1919,  ind 

now   reopened). 
.Slupp    Krdcration   case   25-MA-19 — rioim   of    (old   ca»e   orininally 

disciifisrd  in  conference  May,  1919,  and  now  reopened). 
Sliop    I'ldcration    ca»c   y8UC19— (  laim   of    (new   ca»c   fuM    dia- 

cussion). 
Slii)i>    Kcdiralion    case    99-DC-19 — Jurisdiction    of    work     (new 

case  first  discussion). 
Shop    I'Viicration    case    lOri-DC-19— Protection    of    men    at    (new 

case   fir.Ht   discussed). 

On  the  day  of  the  conference  the  ca.ses  are  handled  in  the 
order  of  the  li.st,  which  is  the  numerical  order.  Cases  not 
l)reviously  announced  as  above  .stated  arc  not  admitted.  As 
each  case  comes  up,  complete  data,  separate  from  the  data  on 
any  other  case,  is  available  in  a  concise  form.  On  top  of 
each  of  the  files  of  papers  is  the  conference  note  sheet  with 
the  case  numbered  and  briefly  stated  as  originally  presented 
at  the  top,  also  with  necessary  temporary  notes  and  refer- 
ences at  the  side.  As  the  discussion  of  the  case  proceeds  ad- 
ditional points,  if  any,  that  develop  are  briefly  noted  under 
the  description  of  the  original  case  and  the  decision  is  stated 
about  half  way  down  the  sheet. 

When  a  decision  is  made  a  notation  is  entered  on  the  note 
sheet  of  the  files  in  which  such  excerpts  are  desired.  The 
object  of  this  is  to  prepare  for  thoroughly  spreading  the  case 
in  the  files  as  later  described.  The  order  of  cases  and  the 
exclusion  of  any  not  previously  settled  must  be  strictly  ad- 
hered to.  As  each  case  is  closed  the  papers  with  the  note 
sheet  are  passed  to  the  typist  for  writing  up,  or  held  for  re- 
view by  the  railroad  officers  at  recess.  When  the  typist  re- 
ceives the  cases  they  are  written  on  stencils  in  consecutive 
numerical  order  and  checked  and  as  each  page  is  completed 
it  is  run  off  on  a  duplicating  machine  a  sufficient  number  of 
copies  being  made  for  all  requirements,  as  previously  de- 
termined. The  cover  sheet,  containing  the  names  of  those 
attending  the  conference  and  the  hours  at  which  the  confer- 
ence is  opened  and  closed,  is  made  up  complete  except  the 
closing  hour,  run  off,  and  the  closing  hour  inserted  when 
known  by  a  rubber  stamp  or  pen.  When  the  last  case  is  com- 
pleted and  run  off  all  the  sheets  are  combined,  and  are  then 
ready  for  distribution  if  desired  during  the  few  minutes  of 
idle  conversation  that  usually  follows  such  a  conference.  If 
the  hours  of  conference  are  set  between  rigid  limits  it  also 
aids  in  the  prompt  issuance  of  the  proceedings. 

After  the  conference,  to  the  individual  file  of  papers  on 
each  case  a  copy  of  the  page  of  the  proceedings  containing 
that  case  is  attached  and  the  papers  returned  to  the  proper 
correspondence  file  complete  in  all  details  and  ready  quickly 
for  future  reference  when  information  on  any  particular  sub- 
ject is  sought,  without  the  need  for  gathering  papers  from 
several  sources  including  what  transpired  at  the  conference. 
A  master  file  copy  of  the  proceedings  with  proper  correspond- 
ence file  numbers  for  each  case  noted  thereon  is  filed  with 
the  proceedings  of  other  conferences.  A  subject  card  index 
for  all  cases  is  a  valuable  adjunct  for  quickly  finding  cases 
that  are  months  or  years  old. 

Each  decision  or  agreement  not  completed  at  the  time  of 
the  conference  may  be  carried  along  by  this  method  to  a  con- 
clusion concisely  and  independently  of  any  other  case,  the 
same  as  any  matter  of  uncompleted  correspondence.  If  all 
papers  on  subjects  discussed  at  a  conference  are  kept  with 
the  complete  conference  proceedings  and  so  filed,  it  is  in- 
variably true  that  they  caimot  be  located  a  month  hence  if  the 
.subject  happens  to  come  up  in  another  way.  This  is  avoided 
bv  the  method  described. 


Valdosta,  Ga.,  Needs  a  Union  Station,  according  to  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  and  business  interests  of  Valdosta.  A 
campaign  has  already  been  started  to  push  the  proposition. 


A  Scientific  Study  of  Railway  Track  Under  Load' 

Second  Progress  Report,  Covering  Extensive  Field  and  Labora- 
tory Tests,  Begun  in  June,  1914 


In  Two  Parts:     Part  II.     Track  Depressions 


IN  THE  FTRST  PROGRESS  REPORT  of  the  Committee  the  gen- 
eral question  of  the  depression  of  track  under  load  was 
considered  and  the  effect  of  the  make-up  and  condition  of 
the  track  structure  upon  stresses  in  rail  and  distribution  of 
load  among  the  ties  was  discussed.  In  connection  with  the 
tests  to  determine  the  flexural  action  of  ties  in  track  tests 
have  been  made  to  obtain  the  depression  of  the  track  under 
the  conditions  which  obtained  when  these  tests  of  ties  were 
made. 

In  the  tests  of  track  depression  made  in  1918  the  load  was 
furnished  by  cars  loaded  in  such  a  way  as  to  give  the  de- 
sired weight  on  the  track  at  one  end  of  the  car.  The  end  of 
the  car  to  be  used  in  the  test  was  weighed  on  track  scales. 
In  the  use  of  the  data  of  the  tests  it  is  assumed  that  each 
wheel  of  the  car  truck  carried  one-fourth  of  the  weight  so 
found.  In  the  tests  on  the  Illinois  Central  three  loads  were 
used,  100,000,  5.S,000,  and  18,000  lb.  on  a  single  truck;  that 
is,  25,000,  13,250  and  4,500  lb.  on  each  of  the  four  wheels 
of  the  truck.  The  smallest  load  was  taken  as  being  suffi- 
ciently heavy  to  bring  the  tie  to  a  full  bearing  on  its  bed  and 
to  eliminate  any  play  which  may  exist  between  rail  and  tie 
and  tie  and  ballast.  The  wheel  base  of  the  truck  was  5  ft. 
6  in.  The  distance  between  trucks  (31  ft.  center  to  center 
for  the  car  giving  loads  of  100,000  and  53,000  lb.  and  29  ft. 
for  the  one  giving  18,000  lb.)  was  such  that  the  load  on  the 
trucks  at  the  farther  end  of  the  car  did  not  have  a  large  effect 
upon  the  track  depression  at  the  middle  of  the  length  of  the 
rail,  except  on  Section  K  and  on  cylinder  ballast  (alternate 
joints)  where  the  load  was  placed  at  the  quarter  points  of 
the  rail. 

The  tests  were  made  on  the  main  line  of  the  Illinois  Cen- 
tral on  sections  of  track  marked  B,  C.  and  K.  The  ties  were 
6-in.  by  8-in.  by  8-ft.  sawed  oak.  The  rails  on  Sections  B 
and  C  was  85-lb.  rail  of  A.  S.  C.  E.  section,  and  on  Section 
A'  was  125-lb.  rail.  The  main  track  had  not  been  tamped 
for  some  time,  and  although  only  passenger  trains  used  it 
ordinarily,  the  track  was  not  in  good  surface  condition.  The 
track  depressions  found  and  the  flexural  action  of  the  ties  go 
to  show  looseness  and  play  between  tie  and  ballast. 

On  Section  B  tests  were  made  at  two  locations  (adjoining 
rails)  designed  B-l  and  B-2.  This  section  has  12  in.  of 
stone  ballast.  On  Section  C  the  two  locations  (also  on 
adjoining  rails)  were  designated  C-1  and  C-2.  This  section 
has  6  in.  of  stone  ballast.  At  Section  K  the  ballast  is  24  in. 
deep. 

As  would  be  expected,  the  stiffer  rail  (125-lb.)  gives  a 
wider  distribution  of  load  and  a  smaller  maximum  tie  reac- 
tion. By  the  analysis  for  the  conditions  of  the  test,  the 
reaction  of  the  tie  at  a  wheel  is  calculated  to  be  13  per  cent 
of  the  load  on  the  truck.  The  depression  profiles  are  regular, 
and  nearly  the  same  for  the  two  rails,  as  might  be  expected 
with  the  stiffer  track. 

The  amount  of  the  play  between  rail  and  tie  and  tie  and 
ballast  shown  by  the  load-depression  diagrams  ranged  from 
0.06  to  0.18  in.  (untamped  track).  On  some  of  the  sections 
the  amount  varied  considerably  throughout  the  length  carry- 
ing the  load,  say,  0  to  0.10  in.,  showing  a  great  diversity  in 
the  bearing  of  the  several  ties.  The  condition  of  the  bearing 
at  the  two  sides  of  the  track  also  differed  considerably.   These 

*In  two  parts.     See  the  Railway  Age  for  March  5,  page  670  for  part  I. 


facts  will  be  found  to  be  significant  when  the  discussion  of 
the  flexure  of  ties  is  made.  It  is  true,  of  course,  that  in  places 
away  from  the  test  sections,  which  had  ties  of  uniform  dimen- 
sion and  spacing,  the  track  play  was  greater  and  more  vari- 
able, as  could  be  observed  at  the  time  trains  were  passing. 

The  values  of  u,  the  modulus  of  elasticity  of  rail-support, 
obtained  from  the  test  data  for  locations  B  and  C,  range 
from  900  to  1,300  lb.  per  in.  per  in.,  with  an  average  value  of 
1,100.  The  value  at  location  B-2,  after  the  track  had  been 
tamped  slightly,  was  about  1,200.  The  value  at  location  K 
(24  in.  of  ballast  not  recently  tamped)  was  about  1,200. 
The  value  for  the  test  on  cinder  ballast  was  1,000,  although 
it  must  be  borne  in  mind  here  again  that  this  track  was  not 
in  good  surface. 

Tests  for  track  depression  were  also  made  on  the  Chicago, 
Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul.  The  loads  on  the  truck  at  one  end 
of  a  car  were  100,000,  68,000  and  37,000  lb.,  which  were 
assumed  to  be  equally  divided  among  the  four  wheels  of  the 
truck.  The  wheel  base  of  the  truck  was  5  ft.  6  in.,  and  the 
distance  center  to  center  of  trucks  was  28  ft.  10  in.,  29  ft. 
and  25  ft.  11  in.,  respectively,  for  the  cars  giving  the  loads 
named  above.  As  the  rails  were  laid  with  alternate  joints, 
the  center  of  the  trucks  was  placed  at  the  quarter  points  of 
the  rail. 

On  the  main-line  track  at  Deerfield,  111.  (called  by  the 
railroad  company  Class  A  track),  the  rail  was  100-lb.  A.  S. 
C.  E.  section.  The  ties  were  mostly  hewn  red  oak  ties,  zinc- 
chloride  treated,  though  perhaps  20  per  cent  were  sawed  ties 
which  had  replaced  old  ties.  The  hewn  ties  were  variable 
in  width,  ranging  from  8  to  11  in.;  the  sawed  ties  were  8  in. 
wide.  Part  were  7  in.  thick  and  8  ft.  6  in.  long,  and  part 
6  in.  thick  and  8  ft.  long.  The  ties  were  spaced  about 
20  in.  center  to  center.  The  spacing  was  fairly  uniform. 
The  ballast  was  bank-run  gravel,  45  per  cent  of  which 
passes  a  ^-in.  sieve.  The  depth  of  ballast  was  about 
.56  in.  In  all  cases  the  shoulder  was  adequate  to  give 
full  support  at  the  end  of  the  tie.  The  track  surface  was  in 
good  condition,  but  it  had  not  been  tamped  for  some  months. 

On  the  branch-line  track  at  Libertyville  (called  by  the 
railroad  company  class  B  track)  the  rail  was  7S-lb.  A.  S. 
C.  E.  section.  The  ties  were  mostly  hewn  soft  wood  ties, 
quite  irregular  in  shape,  but  20  per  cent  were  sawed  ties' 
both  oak  and  soft  wood.  The  sawed  ties  were  6  in.  by  8  in. 
by  8  ft.,  and  the  hewn  ties  were  somewhat  wider.  The  ties 
were  spaced  20  to  a  rail  length  of  33  feet.  The  ballast  was 
gravel  about  36  in.  deep.  Due  to  the  existence  of  the  pass- 
ing track,  there  was  little  slope  on  one  side  of  the  track.  On 
the  other  the  ballast  sloped  from  3  in.  below  the  top  of  tie 
at  its  end  at  a  1  to  2  slope,  forming  a  less  effective  support 
than  was  found  on  the  other  side.  The  track  surface  was  in 
indifferent  condition,  the  track  not  having  been  tamped  for 
some  time.  At  places  this  track  had  been  built  over  soft 
spots,  which  at  times  had  given  trouble  by  subsidence. 

The  value  of  u,  the  modulus  of  elasticity  of  rail-support 
obtained  from  the  track  depression  profiles,  is  about  2,000 
lb.  per  in.  per  in.  for  class  A  track,  and  900  for  class  B  track. 
The  value  for  class  A  track  is  materially  higher  than  that 
found  in  the  Illinois  Central  tests.  Several  factors  may  con- 
tribute to  this — longer  ties,  broader  ties  (more  bearing  area 
in  a  rail  length),  gravel  ballast  instead  of  limestone  ballast, 
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greater  deptli  dI"  l);ill.i.st,  or  In-ttiT  .suiJ^orting  loiitlitioiis  at 
ends  of  ties. 

Depression,  Flexure  and  Bearing 

Pressure    of    Cross     Ties 

In  railroad  traik  of  ordinary  roiistruction  the  cro.ss-tie 
perform.-;  many  inii)ortant  function.^ — it  bear.s  tlie  load  trans- 
mitteil  from  the  rails,  makes  a  definite  connection  and  spac- 
in-j  between  the  two  lines  of  rails,  transmits  the  pressure  to 
the  bed  of  ballast  and  by  its  properties  as  a  beam  distributes 
this  pressure  along  its  length.  Thus,  it  is  subject  to  com- 
pression under  and  in  the  vicinity  of  the  rail,  to  tension  or 
compression  as  a  structural  connection  between  rails,  and  to 
beam  action  in  giving  distribution  to  bearing  pres.sures  along 
its  bed.  Of  these  the  last  l)ears  the  most  important  relation 
to  the  problems  here  considered ;  the  others  will  not  be  treated 
at  this  time. 

The  cross-tie  has  many  features  which  make  it  an  accept- 
able part  of  ordinar}'  track  construction.  It  has  great  flexi- 
bility in  meeting  the  varied  and  diverse  requirements  of  both 
ordinary  and  unexpected  track  and  load  conditions.  It  gives 
facility  in  providing,  maintaining  or  shifting  the  gage,  line 
and  surface  of  track  and  in  tie  renewals  and  other  changes 
in  track,  and  is  accepted  as  an  economical  and  reliable  ele- 
ment of  ordinary  track  construction.  It  is  known  to  be  effec- 
tive under  ver}-  imperfect  track  conditions,  being  used  where 
great  variation  of  size  and  quality  of  tie,  depth  and  quality 
of  ballast,  and  condition  of  tamping  of  track  may  be  expected 
to  cause  marked  differences  in  the  requirements  put  upon  it. 
Quantitative  data  on  the  flexural  action  of  the  tie  and  the 
way  its  loads  are  distributed  along  its  bed,  as  well  as  of  its 
depressions  under  load,  therefore  should  be  of  considerable 
value. 

The  use  of  pressure-measuring  devices  between  tie  and 
ballast  gave  general  information  and  served  fairly  well  in 
the  laboratory  investigation;  but  the  number  required  in  the 
length  of  one  tie  to  give  the  needed  information  and  the  large 
number  of  ties  required  to  determine  the  run  of  conditions, 
the  disturbance  of  the  track  through  inserting  the  instruments 
with  the  uncertainty  as  to  whether  the  resulting  condition  of 
track  was  representative  of  normal  track,  and  the  chance  for 
instruments  becoming  deranged  in  the  interval  elapsing  until 
the  track  would  seem  to  have  reached  normal  conditions,  all 
combined  to  make  the  direct  measurement  of  bearing  pressure 
impracticable  as  a  method  of  getting  the  information  desired 
on  this  subject. 

Of  indirect  methods  the  measurement  of  the  strains  or 
deformations  along  the  length  of  the  tie  as  produced  by  its 
bending  was  considered,  but  variations  in  the  properties  of 
the  wood,  especially  under  field  conditions,  as  well  as  uncer- 
tainties of  other  kinds,  rendered  this  method  impracticable. 

A  trial  was  then  made  of  a  method  of  measuring  the  curve 
of  fle.xure  of  the  tie  as  it  bends  under  the  applied  lead  in  the 
track  and  making  use  of  the  relations  between  flexure,  bend- 
ing moment,  and  load  as  derived  by  mechanics  of  materials 
for  a  beam  having  the  properties  of  the  timber  tie  used.  The 
measurements  made  included  also  the  depression  of  the  tie 
below  its  original  position,  as  produced  by  the  compression 
of  the  ballast  and  roadway  or  other  conditions.  This  method 
is  manifestly  imperfect,  having  a  number  of  limitations  and 
uncertainties,  but  it  is  not  difficult  to  use,  the  track  conditions 
may  be  taken  as  they  are  found,  and  the  number  of  tests  may 
be  chosen  to  cover  a  variety  of  conditions  of  ties  and  track. 
The  measurement  of  tie  depressions  also  gives  information 
of  value  in  the  study  of  stresses  in  track.  The  method  was 
used  therefore  as  being  the  best  known  method  applicable  to 
the  conditions  of  the  track  tests.  It  has  given  data  of  value, 
although  certain  uncertainties  and  inconsistencies  are  dis- 
cernible in  the  results,  especially  those  resulting  from  the 
local  bearing  compression  in  the  vicinity  of  the  rail.     The 


details  of  tlie  nictliod  will  l)e  drscribed  in  the  following 
article.  'I'he  consideration  of  the  bending  moments  will  l)e 
given  in  a  .succeeding  artide.  Here  it  is  only  necessary  to 
note  that  the  curvature  of  the  curve  of  flexure  of  the  Ixam 
at  any  ])oint  is  proportional  to  tlie  corresponding  moment 
and  stres.s — the  sharj)er  the  curve  the  greater  the  moment  and 
the  stress. 

In  measuring  the  depression  and  flexure  of  the  ties  a  stiff 
wooden  reference  bar  was  placed  under  the  rails  between 
ties  and  close  to  the  one  on  which  measurements  were  taken. 
At  each  end  of  this  bar  was  attached  an  iron  cross-bar  about 
2  ft.  long,  the  ends  of  which  rested  on  two  substantial  stakes 
well  driven  into  the  ground,  giving  a  firm  support  to  the 
apparatus.  These  stakes  were  7  ft.  or  more  from  the  center 
of  the  track.  Attached  to  the  main  bar  were  iron  brackets 
which  projected  over  the  tie.  To  each  bracket  was  attached 
a  piece  of  small  angle  iron;  on  this  was  bolted  an  Ames  dial 
gage  which  reacted  against  a  tack  driven  at  the  mid-point 
of  the  width  of  the  tie  and  served  to  measure  the  depression 
of  the  time  at  that  point.  The  arrangement  of  the  attach- 
ment permitted  adjustments  vertically  and  horizontally. 

Before  applying  a  load  the  dials  were  adjusted  to  read 
zero.  For  each  load  applied  the  dials  were  read  to  the  near- 
est half-thousandth  of  an  inch.  When  the  load  was  removed 
a  small  depression  was  indicated  by  the  dials  and  they  were 
again  set  at  zero.  The  same  load  was  again  applied,  the 
process  being  continued  until  three  consistent  sets  of  read- 
ings were  obtained.  The  average  of  these  sets  of  readings 
was  used. 

In  the  tests  on  the  Illinois  Central  nine  dial  gages  were 
used — five  between  rails  and  two  on  the  outer  side  of  each 
rail.  This  number  of  points  was  found  not  to  determine  the 
curve  of  flexure  as  accurately  as  was  desired,  and  in  the  later 
tests  made  on  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  the  num- 
ber of  dials  was  increased  to  13,  7  between  rails  and  3  on 
the  outer  side  of  each  rail;  this  improved  the  character  of 
the  data  very  much.  In  each  case  the  dials  next  the  rails 
were  1  in.  to  2  in.  away  from  the  base. 

The  loads  were  given  by  means  of  loaded  cars,  as  already 
described  for  the  tests  of  track  depression.  The  leading 
wheels  of  the  truck  carrying  the  load  were  placed  directly 
over  the  tie  under  test.  The  amount  of  the  load  considered 
to  bear  on  the  tie  under  test  was  taken  from  the  results  of 
the  track-depression  tests  at  the  given  location.  The  smallest 
load  used  was  generally  more  than  sufficient  to  overcome  the 
play  between  tie  and  Ijallast,  though  of  course  this  should 
not  be  taken  to  mean  that  under  this  condition  the  pressure 
on  the  bed  of  ballast  is  distributed  uniformly  along  the  length 
of  the  tie.  The  largest  load  used  gave  a  tie  reaction  consid- 
erably less  than  that  which  would  be  caused  at  and  between 
drivers  by  an  ordinary  Mikado  or  Santa  Fe  type  locomotive. 
In  the  study  of  the  data  the  largest  load  was  generally  used, 
though  the  smaller  loads  have  given  valuable  information  on 
the  action  of  the  tie. 

The  readings  in  all  the  tests  checked  very  closely  and  the 
results  are  concordant.  The  effect  of  the  rail  bearing  in 
compressing  the  fibers  adjacent  to  the  rail  is  unknown,  but 
the  reading  of  the  dials  next  to  the  rail  must  include  the 
general  depression  and  bending  of  the  time  and  also  a  third 
element — the  influence  of  the  local  downward  compression 
of  the  tie  due  to  the  bearing  pressure  of  the  rail;  the  latter 
will  have  to  be  taken  into  account  in  interpreting  the  curves 
of  flexure  as  related  to  bending  moments  and  stresses. 

The  ties  in  the  main  line  of  the  Illinois  Central  test  track 
were  sawed  oak  ties  5  in.  by  8  in.  by  8  ft.  The  tests  on  the 
freight  lead  were  made  on  two  hewn  oak  ties  about  8^  in. 
by  6j4  in.  by  8  ft.  and  a  sawed  oak  tie  6  in.  by  8  in.  by 
8  ft.  The  location  of  the  tests  on  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee 
&  St.  Paul  has  already  been  described.  Sawed  ties  were 
selected  for  test  because  of  their  uniformity  of  cross-section. 
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The  ties  on  class  A  track  were  7  in.  by  8  in.  by  8  ft.  6  in.; 
those  on  class  B  track,  6  in.  by  8  in.  by  8  ft.  Tie  plates 
8  in.  by  9  in.  were  on  all  ties  in  the  class  B  track. 

In  some  of  the  sections  on  the  Illinois  Central  there  is  a 
scant  amount  of  ballast  above  the  bottom  of  the  tie  near  its 
ends,  particularly  on  the  outer  side  of  the  track.  On  the 
Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul,  as  has  already  been  pointed 
out,  the  sections  are  such  that  there  was  opportunity  for  full 
support  at  the  end  of  the  tie.  The  condition  of  the  track 
surface  has  been  described  under  "Track  Depressions";  it 
may  be  well  again  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  track 
in  all  the  test  locations  had  not  received  a  general  tamping 
for  some  time  and  that  in  some  locations  it  was  apparent 
that  the  track  was  in  indifferent  condition  as  to  surface  and 
tamping,  and  thus  furnished  opportunity  to  determine  depres- 
sions and  flexure  under  other  than  best  conditions,  and  really 
under  conditions  frequently  found  in  practice. 

The  load  on  a  single  tie,  as  determined  by  the  track-depres- 
sion profiles,  ranged  from  11,000  to  18,000  lb.;  perhaps 
averaging  15,000  lb.  The  tie  depression  under  this  load 
varies  from  0.35  in.  to  0.5  in. 

An  examination  of  the  diagrams  of  depression  and  flexure 
brings  out  a  variety  of  conditions.  There  is  bending  of  tie 
in  every  case,  though  the  fomi  of  the  curve  varies  greatly.  It 
is  evident  that  there  must  be  great  differences  in  the  way  in 
which  the  bearing  pressure  varies  along  the  length  of  the 
tie  under  the  conditions  to  which  ties  are  subjected.  In 
many  ties  there  is  play  between  the  tie  and  its  bed  at  one 
point  or  another,  or  even  over  a  considerable  portion  of  its 
length,  which  not  only  gives  unevenness  of  track  depression 
but  increases  the  intensity  of  bearing  pressure  at  some  point 
along  the  tie  and  gives  added  bending  stresses  in  the  tie. 
There  is  a  great  variety  of  the  distribution  of  bending  mo- 
ments along  the  tie — the  bending  moment  at  a  section  at  the 
middle  of  the  tie  may  be  positive  in  one  tie  and  negative  in 
another  tie. 

The  conditions  just  referred  to  are  ordinarily  termed  end- 
bound  and  centerbound.  The  latter  condition  is  very  com- 
mon; in  fact,  the  upward  curvature  at  the  middle  and  a  large 
negative  moment  accompanying  it  may  be  expected  in  most 
track  after  traffic  has  had  its  effect  upon  track  condition. 
Change  in  position  of  the  ballast  under  traffic  conditions  will 
soon  modify  the  distribution  of  bearing  pressure.  Even 
though  the  tamping  is  restricted  to  a  space  adjacent  to  the 
two  rails,  the  depres^on  of  the  track  under  load  may  be 
expected  to  bring  some  bearing  pressure  at  the  middle  of  the 
tie  length,  and  the  action  of  a  repetition  of  applications  of 
pressures  of  high  intensity  over  the  tamped  portion  will  cause 
a  movement  of  the  ballast  and  a  redistribution  of  bearing 
pressures. 

The  condition  of  the  ballast  section  at  and  beyond  the  end 
of  the  tie  seems  to  have  a  modifying  influence  upon  bearing 
conditions.  The  scantness  of  the  shoulder  in  Section  B  of 
the  Illinois  Central  evidently  contributed  to  the  loose  ends 
and  play  of  many  of  these  ties,  especially  those  whose  loose- 
ness was  noticeable  by  inspection;  the  effect  of  this  probably 
becoming  apparent  only  after  traffic  had  produced  appreci- 
able changes  in  the  position  of  the  particles  of  ballast.  The 
more  complete  support  at  the  end  of  the  tie  in  the  ballast 
section  on  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  gives  condi- 
tions which  are  quite  different. 

As  the  amount  of  depression  affects  the  modulus  of  elas- 
ticity of  rail  support,  u,  it  may  be  expected  that  the  condition 
of  tie  and  ballast  will  be  influential  factors.  In  determining 
M,  the  play  in  track  depression  was  omitted  from  the  values, 
though  of  course  it  enters  into  the  development  of  stresses 
in  the  rail  and  is  known  to  produce  higher  stresses  than 
would  otherwise  occur,  especially  if  the  play  varies  from  tie 
to  tie.  The  bending  of  the  ties,  however,  and  especially  that 
under  the  rail,  tends  to  make  low  values  of  u. 


Attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that  the  deflections  in  the 
flexure  curve  of  the  7  by  9-in.  ties  are  much  smaller  than 
those  in  the  6  in.  by  8-in.  ties;  for  the  same  loading  the 
deflections  may  be  expected  to  vary  inversely  as  the  moment 
of  inertia  of  the  section  and  the  moment  of  inertia  of  the  7  in. 
by  9-in.  tie  is  nearly  70  per  cent  greater  than  that  of  the  6  in. 
by  8-in  .tie.  It  may  be  added  that  the  greater  stiffness  of 
tie  should  help  in  making  more  uniform  pressures  along  the 
length  of  the  tie. 

The  composite  diagram  for  the  ties  on  cinder  ballast  gives 
a  good  appearance,  symmetrical  and  with  apparent  good  end 
bearing.  The  individual  ties  give  markedly  different  curves, 
tilting  first  to  one  side  of  the  track  and  then  to  the  other. 
This  is  due  not  only  to  the  balla,st  and  condition  of  tamping, 
but  to  the  fact  that  the  ties  were  unevenly  spaced  and  did  not 
always  lie  at  right  angles  to  the  rails.  The  change  from  the 
greatest  depression  occurring  at  the  end  of  a  tie  at  one  side 
of  the  track  to  the  greatest  depression  at  the  other  side  of  the 
track  within  a  short  distance  was  not  confined  to  the  freight 
tracks  and  cinder  ballast.  The  tilting  of  the  tie  to  one  side 
of  the  track,  however,  was  more  common  where  the  shoulder 
of  ballast  was  scant. 

If  the  intensity  of  the  tie  reaction  were  directly  propor- 
tional to  the  measured  tie  depression  it  would  be  easy  to  find 
the  distribution  of  the  tie  reaction  along  the  length  of  the 
tie  by  the  use  of  the  diagrams  of  tie  depressions.  Two  varia- 
tions from  this  law  of  distribution  of  pressure  are  known  to 
exist;  (a)  due  to  the  condition  of  ballast  bed  under  the  tie, 
the  unloaded  tie  may  not  touch  its  bed  at  all  points,  and  (h) 
the  ballast  may  be  more  compact  and  more  stiff  at  one  point 
than  at  another. 

A  centerbound  condition  gives  a  bending  moment  at  the 
middle  of  the  tie  when  it  is  brought  to  a  full  bearing  and 
increases  the  bending  moment  at  all  loads  and  also  results 
in  an  increase  of  intensity  of  bearing  pressure  at  the  middle. 
A  permanently  formed  depression  at  the  rail  acts  to  relieve 
the  intensity  of  tie  reaction  there,  but  increases  the  bending 
moment  at  this  point  when  a  load  is  applied,  which  brings 
the  tie  down  to  full  bearing.  The  second  condition,  that  not 
giving  direct  proportionality  between  depression  and  inten- 
sity of  bearing  pressure,  is  particularly  evident  in  freshly 
placed  ballast.  In  well  compacted  ballast  the  variation  from 
proportionality  may  be  expected  to  be  slight.  Immediately 
after  tamping,  the  bed  may  be  somewhat  stiffer  at  the  point 
of  tamping;  as  the  effect  of  tamping  disappears  through  the 
movement  of  the  particles  of  ballast,  tlie  yieldability  of  the 
ballast  under  that  load,  that  is,  the  modulus  of  elasticitA-  of 
the  mass,  tends  to  become  more  uniform  along  the  length  of 
the  tie. 

A  study  of  the  flexure  curves  of  the  ties  tested  in  track 
show  that  a  variety  of  conditions  of  tie  bearing  may  exist. 
Even  in  well-tamped  track  unifonn  distribution  of  bearing 
pressure  cannot  occur.  The  intensity  of  bearing  pressure 
will  be  greater  near  the  rail  than  at  the  middle  or  end  of  the 
tie,  since  the  bending  of  the  tie  will  result  in  larger  depres- 
sions at  that  point.  The  more  flexible  the  tie  the  greater  the 
variation  in  intensity;  likewise,  the  stiffer  the  ballast  the 
greater  the  variation — all  resulting  in  increased  intensit}'  of 
bearing  pressure  at  the  rail.  Such  a  condition  gives  a  smaller 
value  of  the  bending  moment  at  the  middle  of  the  tie  than 
would  be  found  for  uniform  bearing  pressure.  If  the  ballast 
at  the  middle  of  the  track  is  less  compact  than  elsewhere  the 
difference  becomes  more  pronounced.  The  bending  moment 
at  the  rail  for  this  condition  is  less  than  for  the  endbound 
condition.  With  a  concentration  of  pressures  near  the  rails 
it  may  be  expected  that  a  permanent  depression  will  soon 
be  formed  under  the  rail,  a  greater  depression  all  along  the 
tie  will  then  occur  upon  the  application  of  the  heavy  loads, 
and  the  bearing  pressures  will  be  distributed  more  uniformly 
along  the  tie.     A  permanently  formed  depression  under  the 
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rail  will  iiu  n-asc  tlu-  iH-iuiinfj  iiiomnit  in  Uie  tic  at  the  section 
under  the  rail. 

In  centerluHinil  traek,  for  the  smaller  loads,  the  tie  reac- 
tions are  carried  mostly  in  a  short  space  at  tlie  middle  of  the 
tic.  These  small  loads  act  to  i)end  the  tic  downward  at  its 
middle  to  fit  the  shape  of  the  bed;  only  a  small  load  is  needed 
to  give  this  hendini;,  particularly  as  the  bed  at  the  middle 
of  the  tie  will  be  depressed  under  the  action  of  the  bearing 
pressure.  Under  the  conditions  of  the  tests  with  ccnterbound 
track,  the  load  required  to  bring  the  tie  to  a  bearing  under 
the  rail  was  probably  not  greater  than  10  per  cent  of  the 
100, 000-11).  load  used.  The  negative  moment  iirodiuid  l)y 
this  small  load  is,  of  course,  relatively  large.  The  loads  used 
in  the  test  give  full  bearing  along  the  tic,  the  depressions 
from  the  original  position  of  the  bed  not  differing  greatly 
from  what  would  I)e  found  in  well-tamjied  track. 

For  an  cndljound  tie  the  licnding  moments  developed  with 
tlie  small  loads  are  all  positive,  and  for  unusual  conditions 
they  may  remain  positive  at  the  higher  loads.  A  more  usual 
condition  for  what  is  commonly  included  as  an  endbound 
condition  develops  positive  moments  at  the  middle  of  the  tie 
for  the  smaller  loads  and  negative  moments  for  the  larger 
loads. 

The  curves  of  flexure  of  the  ties  give  information  on  the 
distribution  of  bending  moments.  Since  the  curvature  of  the 
curve  of  flexure  of  the  tie  varies  as  the  bending  moment  devel- 
oped, the  distribution  of  liending  moment  along  the  tie  may 
be  determined  if  the  curvature  at  various  points  is  known. 

If  R  is  the  radius  of  curvature  of  the  curve  of  flexure  at  a 
given  point,  in  accordance  with  beam  theory,  the  expression 

1 
for  the  curvature  at  that  point  is  —  and  the  bending  moment 
EI  R 

M  will  be where  E  is  the  modulus  of  elasticity  of  the 

R 
w^ood  and  /  is  the  moment  of  inertia  of  the  cross-section  of 
the  tie.  It  had  been  expected  that  the  data  of  the  flexure 
would  be  of  such  nature  as  to  give  fairly  accurate  means  of 
determining  the  moments  developed  in  the  ties  and  their 
distribution.  It  has  been  found  that  the  local  vertical  com- 
pression of  the  wood  at  and  near  the  rail,  due  to  the  bearing 
pressure  of  the  rail,  affects  the  depressions  of  the  points  near 
the  rail  (the  amount  was  small,  but  the  flexure  of  the  tie 
was  also  small)  to  such  an  extent  as  to  modify  the  form  of 
the  curve  of  flexure  and  thus  throw  some  uncertainty  on  the 
radii  of  curvature  derived  therefrom,  even  at  the  middle  of 
the  tie.  The  values  found  for  sections  at  the  middle  of  the 
tie  are  fairly  accurate;  those  at  the  rail  are  somewhat  less 
reliable.  The  average  of  the  values  found  will  be  useful  for 
comparison.  It  seems  probable  that  measurements  made  at 
the  middle  of  the  edges  of  the  tie  would  give  data  of  more 
value. 

The  bearing  pressure  under  the  time  of  course  will  vary  in 
intensity  along  its  length.  A  study  of  the  data  of  the  tie 
flexture  tests  indicates  that  the  maximum  bearing  pressure 
per  unit  of  length  of  tie,  under  static  loading,  will  not  ordi- 
narily exceed  twice  the  average  bearing  pressure  over  the 
length  of  the  tie,  and  that  for  track  in  good  condition  the 
maximum  will  be  less  than  one  and  one-half  times  the  aver- 
age. These  values  relate  to  bearing  pressures  per  unit  of 
length  of  tie;  as  will  be  shown  in  the  next  chapter  of  the 
report,  the  variation  in  intensity  of  pressure  from  the  edge 
to  the  middle  point  of  the  width  of  the  tie  is  considerable 
and  the  maximum  intensity  at  the  middle  of  the  \vidth  may 
be  much  greater  than  the  average. 

It  may  be  noted  that  the  heaviest  load  on  a  tie  generally 
occurs  under  the  closely  spaced  drivers  of  a  heavy  freight 
locomotive,  and  the  static  load  on  one  tie  may  be  found 
approximately  by  dividing  the  weight  on  a  driving  axle  by 
the  number  of  ties  which  come  within  a  driver  spacing.     It 


.should  lie  noted  that  the  jjre.sent  di.scussion  relates  to  static 
loading — no  allowance  has  been  made  for  the  effect  of  speed, 
counterweight,  and  impact  in  increasing  the  loads  on  the  tie; 
the.se  should  be  considered  in  finding  the  l^ending  moments, 
stresses  and  bearing  pressures  which  may  develop  in  track 
service. 

Transmission  of  Pressures  in  Ballast 

Crushed  rcxk,  gravel,  cinders,  burnt  clay,  slag,  and  sand 
are  the  materials  commonly  used  for  liallast.  These  mate- 
rials are  practically  devoid  of  cohesion,  at  least  when  first 
jjlaced.  Earth  and  clay  possess  cohesive  properties  in  some 
degree.  Non-cohesive  materials  consist  of  separate  pieces 
which  will  be  hereafter  referred  to  as  grains.  The  grains 
arc  of  irregular  size  and  shape,  and  when  first  placed  form 
a  loose  mass  which  cannot  carry  load  without  considerable 
readjustments  of  their  relative  positions.  Under  repeated 
applications  of  load,  or  other  working,  the  grains  are  rear- 
ranged so  that  the  mass  becomes  quite  compact. 

By  reason  of  its  structure,  a  load  is  transmitted  through  a 
non-cohesive  granular  mass  from  grain  to  grain  by  contact 
pressures.  The  distribution  of  pressure  is  made  through 
chains  of  grains  in  contact  which  lie  between  the  load  and  a 
point  in  the  ballast. 

The  following  observations  summarizes  some  of  the  results 
of  the  tests  and  analysis  and  bring  out  in  part  the  phenomena 
attending  the  transmission  of  pressure  from  the  tie  through 
the  ballast: 

The  bearing  pressure  of  the  tie  varies  in  intensity  from 
its  edge  to  its  middle  line;  the  maximum  intensity  is  depend- 
ent upon  the  intensity  of  pressure  developed  at  the  edge.  A 
variation  in  intensity  exists  also  along  the  length  of  tfie  tie. 

The  pressures  which  react  from  the  lower  face  of  the  tie 
act  in  other  than  vertical  lines,  the  greatest  variation  from 
the  vertical  direction  being  at  the  edge  of  the  tie. 

There  is  a  concentration  of  pressure  a  short  distance  below 
the  tie,  say,  at  3  in.  to  4  in.,  and  the  intensity  of  pressure  in 
the  ballast  at  such  a  depth  is  greater  than  exists  at  the  bottom 
of  the  tie. 

For  the  tie  of  ordinary  width  the  intensity  of  pressure  at 
a  depth  of  6  in.  and  the  distribution  of  vertical  pressure  over 
a  horizontal  plane  at  this  depth  do  not  differ  greatly  from 
those  existing  immediately  under  the  tie.  The  directions  of 
the  pressures  are  not  the  same.  At  or  below  this  depth  the 
distribution  of  pressure  laterally  begins,  vnth  a  consequent 
decrease  in  maximum  intensity  of  pressure,  and  the  change 
Ijecomes  more  apparent  as  the  depth  increases. 

The  foregoing  relates  to  the  transmission  of  pressure  from 
a  single  tie.  For  a  number  of  ties  with  the  ordinary  tie 
spacing,  the  effect  of  the  combination  of  pressures  transmitted 
is  readily  found  by  superposing  the  values  of  the  pressures 
from  the  several  ties  as  obtained  for  a  plane  at  the  same 
depth.  For  the  ordinary  width  of  tie,  the  effect  of  the  pres- 
sure transmitted  from  the  adjacent  tie  to  points  midway 
between  ties  (overlapping  lines  of  pressure)  is  noticeable  at 
a  depth  equal  to  about  half  of  the  usual  tie  spacing.  At  a 
depth  of  three-fourths  of  the  ordinary  tie  spacing  the  pres- 
sure immediately  under  the  center  of  the  tie  is  about  one  and 
one-half  times  that  resulting  from  a  uniform  distribution 
over  the  horizontal  plane.  At  a  depth  equal  to  the  ordinary 
tie  spacing  the  lateral  distribution  has  become  such  that  the 
variation  in  intensity  of  pressure  from  tie  to  tie  is  small. 

The  variation  in  intensity  of  pressure  in  the  ballast  length- 
wise of  the  tie,  which  is  dependent  upon  size  and  stiffness 
of  tie  equality  of  tamping,  and  condition  of  the  bed  on  which 
the  tie  rests)  becomes  less  and  less  with  increase  in  depth, 
and  it  may  be  expected  that  the  variations  will  be  smoothed 
out  at  a  depth  equal  to  the  ordinary  tie  spacing,  or  a  few 
inches  below,  where  there  will  be  a  fairly  uniform  pressure 
over  the  horizontal  plane. 
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The  tests  were  made  on  a  rigid  base  and  the  results  may 
be  expected  to  apply  to  a  firm  roadbed  capable  of  carrying 
the  loads  transmitted.  A  depth  of  ballast  greater  than  that 
named  would  be  found  useful  when  the  roadbed  is  of  uneven 
character  or  yields  under  the  load  or  is  subjected  to  unusually 
heavy  load. 

The  tests  show  that  for  quiescent  loading  there  is  little 
difference  in  the  manner  and  rate  of  transmission  and  dis- 
tribution of  pressure  for  broken  stone,  pebble  and  sand  bal- 
lasts; that  is,  at  a  given  depth  the  intensities  of  pressure  will 
be  approximately  the  same,  provided  of  course  the  ultimate 
carrying  capacity  of  the  ballast  is  not  exceeded,  and  this  con- 
clusion may  properly  be  extended  to  other  non-cohesive  mate- 
rials. It  will  require  less  load  to  force  the  tie  into  sand  bal- 
last than  into  broken  stone;  the  ultimate  carrying  capacity 
of  the  broken  stone  ballast  under  tie  pressure  is  much  greater 
than  that  of  the  sand  ballast — the  particles  of  sand  ballast 
are  more  easily  moved  and  rearrange  themselves  under  lighter 
loads.  For  the  different  kinds  of  ballast  there  are  great  dif- 
ferences in  the  ultimate  load  which  can  be  carried  on  a  tie 
before  ballast  movement  begins.  The  ultimate  carrying  capa- 
city depends  upon  size  of  particle,  smoothness  of  surface, 
and  degree  of  angularity.  A  material  whose  mobility  under 
pressure  is  increased  by  the  addition  of  water  or  by  mixture 
with  other  materials  may  thereby  have  its  carrying  capacity 
decreased.  For  heavy  loading  the  ultimate  carrying  capacity 
of  a  ballast  material  is  especially  important. 

It  is  evident  that  a  principal  function  of  the  ballast  imme- 
diately under  the  tie  and  for  some  distance  down,  aside  from 
such  functions  as  drainage,  is  to  carry  the  load  without  mate- 
rial lateral  movement  of  the  ballast  to  that  depth  at  which 
lateral  distribution  becomes  effective.  An  advantage  of  the 
coarser,  rougher  kinds  of  ballast  is  that  they  will  carry  a 
greater  ultimate  load — which  is  of  special  importance  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  ballast.  This  is  especially  true  under  the 
jarring,  vibrating  loads  of  track  service  for  which  the  ulti- 
mate carrying  capacity  naturally  will  be  less  than  that  found 
under  the  quiescent  loads  used  in  the  tests. 

The  tests  in  the  laboratory  indicate,  as  would  be  expected 
also  from  analytical  considerations,  that  the  presence  of  bal- 
last above  the  level  of  the  bottom  of  the  tie  ma)'  have  little 
influence  on  the  quiescent  load  which  will  be  carried  before 
the  ballast  will  work  out  from  under  the  tie  and  allow  it  to 
settle,  but  that  under  repeated  applications  of  load  and  par- 
ticularly under  jarring  and  vibratory  loads  the  ultimate  car- 
rying capacity  of  the  ballast  is  considerably  increased  by 
raising  the  level  of  the  ballast  surface  to  the  top  of  the  tie. 
This  advantage  is  particularly  apparent  at  the  end  of  the 
tie,  where  under  the  whipping  action  of  the  tie  under  repeated 
deflections  the  particles  of  ballast  will  more  readily  be  pushed 
away,  since  beyond  the  end  of  the  tie  there  is  no  part  of  the 
track  structure  available  for  resisting  the  lateral  pressure  as 
is  the  case  in  the  direction  of  the  track,  where  another  tie  is 
always  near  at  hand. 

It  seems  probable  that  the  effect  of  the  jarring  action  of 
train  loads  will  be  to  decrease  the  lateral  distribution  of  pres- 
sure. It  seems  possible  also  that  this  tendency  is  counter- 
acted in  some  degree  by  the  cohesion  which  develops  in  bal- 
last after  it  has  been  in  place  for  some  time. 

It  should  be  added  that  the  "lines  of  pressure"  used  in  the 
discussion  are  presented  as  being  of  service  as  an  illustrative 
and  suggestive  conception  which  will  help  to  explain  some 
of  the  phenomena  of  transmission  of  pressure,  rather  than  as 
a  rigidly  scientific  hypothesis. 


The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has  announced  a 
hearing  on  March  24  on  the  question  of  whether  a  further  ex- 
tension of  time  shall  be  granted  to  complete  the  work  of 
■equipping  freight  cars  with  safety  appliances. 


New  Orders  Regarding  Coal  Diversion 

DIRECTOR  General  Hines  on  March  5  issued  new  in- 
structions governing  coal  distribution  under  the  author- 
ity of  the  President's  executive  order  dated  February 
28,  which  was  intended  to  continue  his  powers  over  coal 
distribution  after  the  termination  of  his  control  over  the  rail- 
roads, and  another  order  dated  March  5,  specifically  confer- 
ring upon  him  authority  to  make  diversions  of  coal,  which 
wast  not  mentioned  in  the  previous  order.  For  the  purpose 
of  maintaining  the  necessary  machinery  for  the  exercise  of 
this  authority,  Mr.  Hines  is  retaining'  for  the  present  the 
Central  Coal  Committee,  of  which  H.  B.  Spencer,  director 
of  the  Division  of  Purchases,  is  chairman,  although  it  had 
previously  stated  that  Mr.  Spencer  would  leave  on  March  1, 
and  he  is  also  retaining,  with  some  changes  in  personnel, 
the  regional  coal  committees  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  country 
as  his  representatives.  In  explanation  of  the  new  instruc- 
tions, Mr.  Hines  said  in  a  statement  issued  on  March  5 : 

"I  am  advised  that  in  the  eastern  section  of  the  country, 
and  in  New  England  particularly,  the  severe  weather  condi- 
tions continue  to  interfere  to  a  large  extent  with  railroad 
operations,  which  is  materially  affecting  the  movement  of 
coal  from  the  producing  sections  to  the  consumers.  The  coal 
strike  in  November  and  December  resulted  in  a  shortage  of 
approximately  50,000,000  tons  of  bituminous  coal.  Although 
during  the  week  ended  February  28,  1920,  10,250,000  tons 
of  bituminous  coal  was  produced  and  transported,'  and  al- 
though the  production  and  movement  of  bituminous  coal  so 
far  in  1920  has  considerably  exceeded  the  production  and 
movement  in  the  same  period  in  the  three  preceding 
years,  it  is  a  fact  that  demand  is  still  considerably  in  excess 
of  the  supply. 

"As  a  result  the  director  general  has  received  representa- 
tions from  a  number  of  public  utilities,  schools,  domestic 
consumers  and  industries  that  they  are  unable  to  purchase 
coal  to  meet  their  urgent  needs  and  that  they  will  have  to 
cease  operations  unless  they  promptly  secure  coal.  To  assist 
the  New  England  situation  and  because  weather  conditions 
have  made  it  impossible  to  move  much  coal  to  New  England 
by  rail,  a  large  amount  of  coal  has  been  diverted  to  New 
England  by  water.    This  movement  will  be  continued. 

"In  executive  orders  dated  February  28  and  March  5  the 
President  in  order  to  meet  this  situation  has  continued  in  the 
director  general  of  railroads  authority  to  direct  the  distribu- 
tion of  coal  to  the  extent  necessary  to  meet  the  urgent  needs 
of  public  utilities,  railroads  and  other  domestic  consumers. 
Acting  on  the  authority  thus  continued,  the  director  general 
has  today  sent  out  instructions  to  regional  coal  committees 
under  his  authority  in  the  eastern  section  of  the  country  for 
the  purpose  of  affecting  the  absolute  necessary  diversions  of 
coal.  These  committees  have  been  instructed  that  diversions 
of  coal  under  this  authority  be  kept  at  an  absolute  minimum 
and  cease  entirely  as  soon  as  possible.  All  applicants  for 
coal  should  exhaust  all  possible  means  for  securing  coal 
through  the  normal  channels,  since  the  power  to  divert  wiU 
only  be  exercised  to  meet  emergencies.  The  instructions  of 
the  director  general  places  authority  in  the  hands  of  the 
designated  committees  to  make  the  necessary  diversions. 
While  the  regional  committees  will  continue  to  work  under 
the  general  directions  of  the  Central  Coal  Committee,  Rail- 
road Administration,  Washington,  D.  C,  applications  for 
diversions  of  coal  will  not  be  forwarded  to  the  Central  Coal 
Committee  but  will  be  dealt  with  directly  by  the  regional 
coal  committees." 

The  executive  order  of  the  President  of  March  5  provides 
in  part  as  follows: 

"The  director  general  of  railroads,  his  successor  in  office, 
and  his  representatives,  in  addition  to  and  in  continuation 
of  all  powers  and  authority  granted  him  and  them  in  execu- 
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tivo  order  of  FcUruiiry  28,  1020,  und  the  orders  of  the  United 
Stute.s  fuel  admini.stnitor  dated  ()etol>er  31,  l^PJ,  and 
Deieniher  8,  101*),  are  herehy  authorized  and  empowered  to 
make  diversions  of  coal  in  the  jmssession,  as  common  carriers, 
of  railriK\ds  ojjcratinf^  in  the  Uniti-d  States,  to  the  extent  that 
it  is  necessary  in  the  present  emerfjency  to  provide  for  the 
reiiuirenients  of  the  country  in  order  of  priority  set  out  in  the 
preference  list  included  in  the  order  of  the  United  States 
fuel  admini.strator  of  May  25,  1918;  and  are  lierel)y  fur- 
ther authorized  and  emiunvered  to  estal)lish  rules  for  the 
regulation  of  and  to  regulate  the  method  of  production,  shij)- 
nient,  distrihution,  api)orti()nnicnt  or  storage  thereof  among 
dealers  and  consumers  witliin  the  United  States;  provided, 
iiowevcr.  that  tliis  order  shall  not  l>e  construed  as  applical)le 
to  the  export  of  coal  from  the  United  States,  power  over  wliich 
was  conferred  upon  J.  VV.  Howe,  Remlirandt  Peals,  F.  M. 
Whitaker  and  J.  F.  Fisher  by  tlie  executive  order  dated  Feb- 
ruary 28,  1920,  rein.stating  the  order  issued  by  the  United 
States  fuel  administrator  dated  Noveml)er  6,  1917,  relating 
to  the  Tidewater  Coal  Exchange." 

The  instructions  issued  Ijy  the  director  general,  in  order 
to  reduce  to  a  minimum  the  diversion  of  coal  neccssan-  to 
supply  the  actual  needs  of  essential  consumers,  include  the 
following: 

1.  That  all  prcxlucers  and  shij)])ers  of  l)ituminous  coal  now 
or  hereafter  under  contract  to  furnish  such  coal  to  consumers 
and  dealers  within  the  United  States  give  preference  in  the 
shipment  of  such  coal  to  such  consumers  and  dealers,  to  the 
extent  necessary  to  supply  their  actual  current  needs,  in  the 
order  prescrilicd  in  the  preference  list  included  in  the  order 
of  the  United  States  Fuel  Administrator  of  May  25,  1918. 

2.  That  the  following  committees  be  and  hereby  are  desig- 
nated the  representatives  of  the  director  general  to  carry  into 
effect  the  foregoing  provision  of  this  order,  and  be  and  hereby 
are  further  empowered  as  his  representatives  to  make  such 
diversions  of  coal  in  possession,  as  common  carriers,  of  rail- 
roads operating  in  the  United  States,  to  the  extent  that  it  is 
necessary  in  the  present  emergency  to  provide  for  the  emer- 
gency needs  of  consumers  and  dealers  in  the  first  five  classes 
of  the  United  States  fuel  administrator's  preference  list  herein 
referred  to,  which  diversions  shall  be  made  in  accordance 
with  the  rules  heretofore  governing  the  activities  of  these 
committees  or  such  modifications  of  these  rules  as  may  be 
hereafter  made: 

Eastern  Regional  Coal  Committee,  with  headquarters  in 
New  York,  with  jurisdiction  on  the  lines  of  the  railroads 
which  comprised  the  Eastern  region  of  the  United  States 
Railroad  Administration.    G.  N.  Snider,  chairman. 

New  England  District  Coal  Committee,  with  headquarters 
in  Boston,  Mass.,  with  jurisdiction  on  the  lines  of  the  rail- 
roads which  comprised  the  New  England  district  of  the 
Eastern  region  of  the  United  States  Railroad  Administration. 
W.  T.  Lamoure,  chairman;  James  J.  Storrow  vice-chairman. 

Ohio  and  Indiana  District  Coal  Committee,  with  head- 
cjuarters  at  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  with  jurisdiction  on  the  lines 
of  the  ralroads  which  comprised  the  Ohio  and  Indiana  dis- 
trict of  the  Eastern  region  of  the  United  States  Railroad 
Administration.     H.  A.  Worcester,  chairman. 

Detroit  Committee,  with  headquarters  at  Detroit,  Mich., 
with  jurisdiction  over  Detroit  &  Toledo  Terminals  and  in 
the  state  of  Michigan.     P.  G.  Findlay,  chairman. 

Cleveland  Committee,  with  headquarters  at  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  with  jurisdiction  over  Cleveland  terminals.  E.  R. 
Bissell,  chairman. 

Allegheny  Regional  Coal  Committee,  with  headquarters  at 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  with  jurisdiction  on  the  railroads  which 
comprised  the  Allegheny  region  of  the  United  States  Railroad 
Admini.stration.     Samuel  Porcher,  chairman. 

Pocahontas  Regional  Coal  Committee,  with  headquarters 
at  Roanoke,  Va.,  with  jurisdiction  on  the  railroads  which  com- 


prised the  PfKahontas  region  of  the  United  States  Railroad 
Administration.    D.  E.  Sjjangler,  chairman. 

Tile  Central  Coal  Committee  at  Washington  will  (ontinue 
its  general  su|)ervision. 

Shortly  l)efore  the  new  executive  order  was  issued  the 
American  Wholesale  Coal  Association  filed  suit  in  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  District  of  Columbia  asking  that  the  direc- 
tor general  lie  restrained  from  continuing  "to  interfere  in  an 
illegal  way  with  the  orderly  distribution  of  coal,"  and  assert- 
ing that  the  President's  powers  t)ver  the  handling  of  c-oal,  as 
granted  \>y  tlie  Lever  act,  have  been  delegated  and  redelegated 
so  many  times  that  the  coal  indu.stry  is  no  longer  regulated  in 
the  public  interest.  The  ccjurt  was  asked  to  e.stal)li.sh  a  com- 
mission to  .settle  claims  jjetwecn  the  owners  of  coal  and  those 
to  whom  it  has  been  diverted. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  the  District  of  Columbia  has  is- 
sued a  rule  directing  Director  General  Hines  to  show  cause 
on  March  12  why  the  injunction  asked  by  the  American 
Wholesale  Coal  Association  to  restrain  Mr.  Hines  from  di- 
verting coal  in  transit  should  not  l)e  granted. 


Executives  Offer  to  Co-operate  with 

Interstate  Commerce  Commission 

Washington,   D.   C. 

BOTH  THE  iNTERST-iVTE  COMMERCE  COMMISSION  and  the 
railroad  executives  apparently  are  making  earnest  ef- 
forts to  establish  a  basis  of  co-operation  for  the  purpose 
of  making  successful  the  operation  of  the  new  transportation 
act  in  view  of  the  many  difficulties  facing  the  railroads  in 
seeking  to  re-establish  themselves  after  over  two  years  of  gov- 
ernment operation  and  those  with  which  the  commission  is 
confronted  in  administering  the  law.  As  the  Esch-Cummins 
bill  was  passed  it  contained  many  things  that  the  railroads, 
the  commission,  or  both,  have  recommended  for  years,  al- 
though it  also  includes  some  things  that  neither  of  them 
wanted,  and  while  both  sides,  during  the  process  of  getting 
the  bill  through  Congress  had  occasion  to  point  out  from 
time  to  time  some  of  what  they  called  the  shortcomings  of  the 
other,  there  is  now  manifest  a  disposition  to  forget  some  of 
the  bygones  and  join  hands  in  a  common  effort  to  demon- 
strate the  advantages  of  private  management  under  govern- 
ment regulation  over  the  plan  of  government  management 
without  much  regulation.  Possibly  both  the  executives  and 
the  commissioners  feel  a  bond  of  sympathy  as  a  result  of,  hav- 
ing been  treated  in  some  degree  at  least  as  outsiders  during 
the  past  two  years,  but  at  any  rate  they  both  have  reason 
to  feel  that  they  are  now  equally  on  trial  before  the  court  of 
public  opinion  and  are  to  that  extent  at  least  in  the  same 
boat. 

Railroad  executives  have  been  rather  frequent  callers  of 
late  at  the  Interstate  Commerce  building,  where  they  were 
formerly  seldom  seen  in  large  groups  except  during  general 
rate  cases,  and  the  commission  has  consulted  with  them  on 
several  points  in  connection  with  the  administration  of  the 
new  legislation. 

Officers  of  the  American  Railroad  Association  have  dis- 
cussed car  service  matters  with  memljers  of  the  commission 
and  on  Saturday,  March  6,  Commissioners  Clark,  McChord 
and  Daniels  conferred  with  Thomas  DeWitt  Cuyler,  chair- 
man, and  Alfred  P.  Thom,  general  counsel  of  the  Associa- 
tion of  Railway  Executives,  ^^'.  W.  Atterbury,  vice-president 
of  the  Pennsylvania,  W.  B.  Storey,  president  of  the  Atchi-- 
son,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe,  and  B.  M.  Robinson,  president  of 
the  American  Association  of  Short  Line  Railroads,  regarding 
the  regulations  which  the  commission  was  to  prescribe  cover- 
ing nominations  for  the  Railroad  Labor  Board.  Later  in  the 
day  the  standing  committee  of  the  Association  of  Railway 
Executives  called  on  the  full  membership  of  the  commission 
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and  a  general  get-acquainted  meeting  was  held,  during 
which  Mr.  Cuyler,  Mr.  Thorn  and  President  Rea  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania spoke  briefly  expressing  the  desire  of  the  railroad 
officers  to  co-operate  with  the  members  of  the  commission  in 
any  helpful  way. 

It  is  understood  that  no  effort  was  made  to  discuss  any 
particular  question  in  detail.  The  executives  had  planned 
to  inquire  as  to  the  wishes  of  the  commission  regarding  the 
initiation  of  the  rate  case  but  the  commission  had  made  it 
unnecessary  by  issuing  its  notice  on  the  day  before  announc- 
ing a  general  hearing  on  March  22  to  consider  its  procedure 
under  the  rate-making  section  of  the  act. 

The  presentation  to  be  made  by  the  railroads  at  the  hear- 
ing was  to  be  discussed  at  a  meeting  of  the  executives'  asso- 
ciation in  New  York  on  Thursday  of  this  week. 


Southern  Shippers  Propose  Plan 

of  Co-operation  on  Rates 

Washington,    D.    C. 

A  PLAN  OF  CO-OPERATION  between  the  railroads  and  the 
shippers  in  the  adjustment  of  rates  to  produce  the 
SYz  per  cent  return  made  standard  by  the  new  law 
was  proposed  by  a  committee  representing  the  Southern  Traf- 
fic League  at  a  conference  on  Wednesday,  March  10,  with 
Commissioners  Clark,  Daniels,  Meyer,  Hall  and  Eastman. 
The  plan,  which  has  been  proposed  in  resolutions  adopted 
by  the  league  as  explained  to  the  commissioners  by  Charles 
E.  Cotterili,  general  counsel  for  the  league,  contemplates  in 
brief  that  the  carriers  and  the  shippers  of  the  Southeastern 
territory  shall  get  together  and  work  jointly  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  new  tariffs  designed  to  meet  the  standard  set  up  by 
the  law,  to  be  presented  to  the  commission,  instead  of  the 
former  plan  by  which  the  carriers  would  present  tariffs  to 
the  commission  which  most  of  the  shippers  then  would  see 
for  the  first  time  and  usually  would  consequently  oppose  as 
a  whole  because  of  certain  objectionable  features.  Mr.  Cot- 
terili said  that  the  shippers  now  realize  that  the  general  level 
of  rates  is  largely  fixed  by  the  statute  and  that  their  par- 
ticular interest  lies  in  the  proper  adjustment  and  relationship 
and  that  they  feel  that  this  could  be  worked  out  jointly  to 
much  better  advantage  than  in  the  form  of  a  proceeding  be- 
fore the  commission.  He  said  the  plan  had  the  approval 
of  many  subordinate  traffic  officials  of  the  southern  railroads, 
although  it  had  not  been  discussed  to  any  great  extent  with 
the  executive  traffic  officials.  He  said  that  it  has  been  heart- 
ily approved  by  S.  Davies  Warfield,  president  of  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Owners  of  Railroad  Securities  and  also 
of  the  Seaboard  Air  Line,  but  that  "unfortunately  Mr.  War- 
field  was  not  able  to  control  the  will  of  all  the  other  execu- 
tives" and  the  shippers  felt  that  the  executives  would  be  more 
inclined  to  accept  the  plan  if  it  were  to  be  suggested  to  them 
by  the  commission. 

Commissioner  Daniels  said  that  the  plan  appealed  to  him 
and  that  he  had  been  particularly  impressed  with  Director 
General  Hines'  recommendation  in  his  annual  report  to  the 
President  for  a  continuation  of  something  like  the  policy  es- 
tablished by  the  Railroad  Administration  for  giving  the  ship- 
pers an  opportunity  to  participate  at  the  outset  in  the  con- 
sideration of  rate  problems  Ijy  giving  the  shippers  equal  rep- 
resentation with  the  railroad  managements  on  freight  traf- 
fic committees.  He  raised  the  question,  however,  as  to 
whether  .the  state  commissions  might  not  be  inclined  to  re- 
gard approval  of  such  a  plan  by  the  interstate  commission 
as  showing  a  lack  of  consideration  for  the  state  authorities 
and  asked  whether  it  would  not  be  possible  for  the  shippers 
to  obtain  an  expression  from  the  southern  state  commissions. 
Mr.   Cotterili  said  he  thought  there  would  be  no  difficulty 


on  that  score  for  the  reason  that  instances  of  conflict  between 
state  and  federal  authority  as  to  rates  in  the  past  have  often 
resulted  from  the  pressure  of  shippers  and  that  the  Southern 
Traffic  League,  at  least,  had  come  to  a  realization  that  state 
and  intrastate  rates  in  general  should  be  on  the  same  basis. 
It  was  agreed  that  members  of  the  committee  should  under- 
take to  take  the  matter  up  with  the  southern  state  commis- 
sions with  a  view  to  having  more  definite  information  avail- 
able at  the  hearing  before  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion on  Alarch  22. 

Commissioner  Clark  expressed  the  heartiest  approval  of 
the  plan  proposed  by  the  league  and  particularly  of  the  spirit 
which  prompted  it,  and  Commissioner  Hall  remarked  that 
he  thought  the  same  thing  could  Ije  said  for  the  commission. 
Mr.  Clark  said  that  the  past  had  been  a  period  of  sharp  con- 
flict between  individual  railroads,  individual  .shippers,  and 
railroads  and  shippers  and  that  under  the  new  legislation 
we  are  coming  into  what  he  thought  would  be  a  new  era. 
The  foundation  stone  of  this  legislation,  he  said,  is  the  pub- 
lic interest  and  it  represents  the  last  trial  of  private  opera- 
tion. If  it  fails  there  is  no  alternative  but  government  own- 
ership. The  times,  he  said,  are  not  most  propitious  for  the 
new  experiment  because  business  is  heavy  and  railroad  fa- 
cilities are  limited  because  required  additions  have  not  been 
made  on  account  of  the  war  and  because  of  government  con- 
trol and  a  new  basis  is  fixed  for  the  making  of  rates.  He 
was  confident  that  the  degree  of  success  that  will  attend  the 
operation  of  the  law  will  be  in  direct  proportion  to  the  ex- 
tent to  which  it  is  possible  to  have  co-operation  between 
representatives  of  the  railroads,  the  shippers,  the  state  com- 
missions and  the  interstate  commission.  He  was  very  much 
pleased  to.  note  the  spirit  which  had  prompted  the  suggestion 
of  the  league,  which,  he  said,  apparently  was  not  trying  to 
get  the  lD\yest  possible  scale  of  rates,  but  one  that  would  be 
right,  arid  tiiat- the  commission  would  welcome  the  co-opera- 
tion of  tne  representatives  of  the  shippers  as  well  as  that  of 
the  railroads  and  it  has  for  some  time  been  trying  to  develop 
a  plan  of  co-operation  with  the  state  commissions.  While 
it  would  no!  be ■  possible  to  give  a  definite  answer  for  the 
commission  regarding  the  proposal  he  thought  it  would  be 
wise  to  take  it  up  with  the  state,  commissions,  and  that  per- 
sonallv  he  felt  that  if  the  shippers  wanted  to  adopt  such  a 
plan  ft'^dul(5'1)e  his  duty  to  say  to  the  representatives  of  the 
carriers  that  it  was  their  duty  to  co-operate,  because  if  the 
carriers  and  shippers  cannot  work  out  something  and  it  be- 
comes necessary  for  the  commission  to  initiate  rates  it  would 
be  verv  likely  to  initiate  something  that  neither  side  would 
like. 

Commissioner  Clark  also  said  that  he  had  frequently  re- 
marked to  representatives  of  the  railroads  during  the  con- 
sideration of  the  law  which  has  just  been  passed  that  it  was 
fundamental  and  important  that  the  railroads  adopt  a  dif- 
ferent policy  in  the  future  and  take  the  shippers  to  a  greater 
extent  into  their  confidence.  He  hoped  never  to  see  again 
the  spectacle  of  a  tariff  filed  by  carriers  without  telling  any 
one  about  it,  thereby  arousing  a  storm  of  indignation  which 
resulted  in  its  suspension  and  in  its  withdrawal  by  the  car- 
riers because  it  was  too  hard  to  defend.  Railroads  should 
have  a  defense  ready  for  each  tariff  before  they  file  it  and 
do  their  thinking  and  conferring  with  shippers  beforehand. 
He  thought  the  commission  would  be  glad  to  do  all  in  its 
power  to  induce  the  carriers  to  acquiesce  in  the  proposal  and 
that  it  would  at  least  go  as  far  as  consistency  and  propriety 
would  permit.  He  also  expressed  appreciation  that  tlie  pro- 
posal had  l)een  brought  forward  promptly. 

Representatives  of  the  National  Association  of  Railroad 
and  Utilities  Commissioners  are  to  have  a  meeting  in  Chi- 
cago on  Monday,  March  15,  to  discuss  the  position  to  be 
taken  by  state  commissions  at  the  hearing  before  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  on  ]March  22. 
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New  Reclamation  Campaign 

Instituted  on  the  St.  Paul 

HS.  S.-UKKir,  a.^.si.'^tant  purchasing  agent  of  the  Chi- 
cago, Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul,  is  the  author  of  a  new 
•  plan  l)cing  put  into  effect  on  the  lines  of  that  road, 
by  means  of  which  it  is  hoped  to  place  reclamation  work  on 
a  more  satisfactory,  efficient  and  economical  basis.  Mr. 
Sackett's  plan  comprises  briefly  the  creation  of  a  system 
reclamation  committee  at  the  road's  general  headquarters  and 
the  establishment  of  subordinate  committees,  composed  large- 
ly of  general  and  division  officers,  at  each  of  the  road's  prin- 
cipal shops.  The  subordinate  committees,  aided  by  educa- 
tional posters  such  as  the  one  accompanying  this  article,  are 
to  supervise  local  reclamation  work,  assist  in  the  conduct  of 
educational  reclamation  campaigns  and  make  studies  of  the 
reclamation  of  various  groups  of  materials. 

Mr.  Sackett's  plan  is  now  being  put  into  operation  on  the 


$  SAVE  MATERIAL  $ 

DO   YOL   RE4LIZE 


A  track  spike  costs     .....  $0.03 
A  ordinary  l-incli  nut  costs    .       .04 

A  track  bolt  costs 06 

A  tie  plate  costs 21 


A  brake  shoe  costs     ....  $0.7S 

An  engine  oiler  costs      .    .    .  .75 

A  track  shovel  costs.      .    .    .  1.00 

A  lantern  costs 1.05 


An  air  brake  hose  costs    .     $2.35 


DOES  IT  ASTONISH  YOL 

TO  LEARN  THAT  THE 

Chicairo,  Milwaukee  &  Si.  Paul  R.R. 

O  SPENT  LAST  YEAR  FOR 

Track  spikes      .     .    $107,400  Tie  plates  ....    $306,273 

Nuts 108,036  Brake  shoes  .    .    .         92,213 

Track  bolts    .    .    .         67,496  Air  brake  hose  .    .         97,020 

Over  Three  Quarters  of  a  lUillion  Dollars  tor 

Only  Six  hems 

DON'T  WASTE  MIITERIIIL 

Many  of  the  European  nations  are  already  back  on  a  10  and  even  12  hour 
basis  of  labor. 

We  must  economize  and  make  every  step  count.  If  we  are  to  hold  our 
leadership  in  the  world. 

Let's  not  lag  behind.  Let's  keep  "America"  up  in  fitint  and  let's  make  the 
"Milwaukee"  the  best  operated  railroad  on  earth.    All  of  us  together  can  do  it. 

$  SAVE  MATERIAL  S 

THE  RECLAHIATION  COMHIITTEE 

New  Reclamation  Campaign  Instituted  on  the  St.  Paul 

lines  of  the  St.  Paul.  In  the  near  future  it  is  proposed  to 
hold  conferences  at  Chicago  to  discuss  and  develop  this  recla- 
mation work,  and  it  is  proposed  thereafter  to  hold  these  con- 
ferences from  time  to  time  and  take  up  the  subject  of  the 
reclamation  of  various  groups  of  materials. 

The  organization  as  now  constituted  is  as  follows: 
Main  Committee. — H.  S.  Sackett,  chairman,  assistant  pur- 
chasing agent ;  Macy  Nicholson,  assistant  general  manager ; 
W.  B.  Foster,  general  superintendent.  Lines  West ;  H.  R. 
Warnock,  general  superintendent  motive  power ;  A.  G.  Holt, 
assistant  chief  engineer ;  W.  H.  Penfield,  engineer  of  track 
maintenance. 

Traveling  Representatives. — S.  J.  O'Gar,  special  inspector  of 
locomotive  materials ;  T.  R.  Morris,  special  inspector  of  car 
materials ;  Jas.  Garrett,  chief  lumber  inspector ;  H.  W.  Newlin, 


special  inspector  of  signal  materials;  P.  H.  Maddc-n,  special 
inspector  of  ro<Tdway  materials. 

Mihvaukec  Shops  Committee. — F.  J.  O'Connor,  chairman, 
general  storekeeper;  L.  K.  Sillcox,  master  car  builder;  V..  J, 
lirennan,  supcrinlcndcnt  motive  |)owcr,  Lines  I'^ast. 

Dubuque  .Shops  Committee. — J.  \i.  Dexter,  chairman,  district 
storekeeper;  A.  Young,  assistant  superintendent  motive  power, 
Lines  East;  M.  Parkinson,  district  general  car  foreman. 

Minneapolis  Shops  Committee. — J.  T.  Kelly,  chairman,  district 
storekeeper;  J.  E.  Bjorkliolm,  assistant  supcrinlcndcnt  motive 
power,  Lines  East ;  F.  A.  Staples,  district  general  car  foreman. 

Savanna-Tomah  Shops  Committee. — G.  B.  Woodworth,  chair- 
man, inspector  of  rails;  J.  Rcinelir,  superintendent  frog  and 
switch  shoi)s ;  G.  T.  Richards,  bridge  and  building  material  store- 
keeper; B.  C.  Johnson,  foreman,  rail  mill. 

Miles  City  Shops  Committee. — D.  B.  Rivers,  chairman,  district 
storekeeper ;  C.  E.  Brook,  division  master  mechanic ;  E.  S. 
Palmer,  general  car  foreman. 

Deer  Lodge  Shops  Committee. — J.  V.  Miller,  chairman,  district 
storekeeper ;  E.  Scars,  division  master  mechanic ;  A.  Strand, 
general  car  foreman. 

Tacoma  Shops  Committee. — A.  J.  Kroha,  chairman,  assistant 
general  storekeeper ;  F.  Rusch,  superintendent  motive  power. 
Lines  West ;  F.  D.  Campbell,  assistant  master  car  builder. 


Commission  on  Car  Service 

THE  Commission  on  Car  Service,  which  was  organized 
by  the  American  Railroad  Association  on  March  1  to 
succeed  the  Car  Service  Section  of  the  Railroad  Ad- 
ministration, has  spent  a  considerable  part  of  its  time  since  in 
conferences  regarding  its  work  under  the  new  conditions. 

The  commission  has  issued  a  circular  calling  for  the 
furnishing  as  heretofore  of  the  principal  reports  of  sta- 
tistical information,  including  the  weekly  report  of  accumu- 
lations, the  monthly  statement  of  foreign  freight  cars  on  line, 
the  semi-monthly  statement  of  revenue  freight  car  IcKation, 
the  semi-monthly  report  of  cars  containing  company  ma- 
terial, the  report  four  times  a  month  of  average  daily  revenue 
freight  car  surpluses  and  deferred  car  requisitions,  and  the 
weekly  report  of  coal  mine  operations  and  car  requirements. 

In  reply  to  inquiries  as  to  arrangements  to  be  made 
for  the  interchange  of  empty  coal  cars  between  connections 
for  return  railroad  fuel  loading  the  commission  suggested  in 
a  circular  that  all  lines  revert  to  the  practice  prevailing  be- 
fore federal  control,  which  was  that  negotiations  between 
lines  for  equipment  for  railroad  fuel  loading  should  be  ar- 
ranged by  the  interested  lines  directly  with  each  other,  but 
it  was  stated  that  it  will  be  well  to  bear  in  mind  the  recent 
suggestions  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  which 
were  also  sent  out  in  another  circular,  that  the  uniform  mine 
rating  and  coal  car  distribution  rules  promulgated  by  the  Car 
Service  Section  be  maintained  in  effect.  Another  circular 
stated  that  to  facilitate  the  exchange  of  embargo  information 
between  all  roads  and  the  Commission  on  Car  Service  it 
seems  advisable  to  establish  a  district  system  similar  to  that 
previously  in  effect  under  a  general  order  of  the  Com.mission 
on  Car  Service.  Such  a  plan  contemplates  the  assignment 
of  each  road  to  a  district,  each  district  to  be  under  the  juris- 
diction of  a  designated  railroad  representative  and  a  road  in 
each  district  has  already  been  requested,  as  a  temporary 
measure,  to  appoint  a  representative  who,  for  the  time  being 
will  receive  and  distribute  information  respecting  embargoes. 
A  road  placing,  extending,  modifying  or  cancelling  an  em- 
bargo should,  in  addition  to  notifying  its  own  agents  and  non- 
subscriber  connections,  promptly  transmit  by  wire  an  exact 
copy  of  the  notice  to  the  designated  district  representative, 
who  will  notify  the  proper  officer  of  each  road  in  the  district, 
the  Commission  on  Car  Service  and  the  district  representa- 
tive of  each  other  district.  These  district  representatives  will 
in  turn  notify  all  roads  in  their  respective  districts. 


New  Wage  Conferences  Begin  at  Washington 

Railroad   and   Labor   Representatives   Meet   to    Handle 
Matter  According  to  Transportation  Act 


PRELiMiN.AJiY  CONFERENCES  between  representatives  of 
the  railroad  companies  and  of  the  railroad  labor  organ- 
izations regarding  the  pending  wage  demands  which  the 
President  has  insisted  shall  be  handled  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  the  new  transportation  act,  were  begun  at 
Washington  on  Wednesday,  March  10. 

At  the  request  of  the  President,  the  arrangements  for  the 
conference  were  made  by  Director  General  Hines,  to  whom 
the  labor  organizations  submitted  a  list  of  1 7  representatives, 
the  executives  of  the  organizations  that  have  been  working 
in  concert  during  the  recent  negotiations  and  one  or  two 
others. 

The  labor  representatives  were:  W.  S.  Stone,  for  the  en- 
gineers; Timothy  Shea,  for  the  firemen;  L.  E.  Sheppard,  for 
the  conductors;  N.  G.  Doak,  for  the  trainmen;  E.  J.  Man- 
ion,  for  the  telegraphers;  J.  J.  Forester,  for  the  clerks;  S.  E. 
Heberling,  for  the  switchmen;  B.  M.  Jewell,  of  the  Railway 
Employees'  Department  of  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor;  M.  F.  Ryan,  for  the  carmen;  J.  M.  Burns,  for  the 
sheet  metal  workers;  W.  H.  Johnston,  for  the  machinists; 
J.  F.  McNulty,  for  the  electrical  workers;  J.  W.  Kline,  for  the 
blacksmiths;  Louis  Weyand,  for  the  boilermakers ;  A.  E. 
Barker,  for  the  maintenance  of  way  employees;  D.  W.  Helt, 
for  the  signalmen,  and  Timothy  Healy,  for  the  stationary 
firemen. 

The  representatives  of  the  railroads  were  selected  by  the 
Association  of  Railway  Executives  after  a  meeting  in  New 
York  on  March  S  and  their  names  were  forwarded  to  Mr. 
Hines,  as  follows:  E.  T.  Whiter  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad,  chairman;  G.  E.  Bates  of  the  Delaware 
&  Hudson;  F.  E.  Blase,  assistant  general  manager  of  the 
Baltimore  &  Ohio;  J.  W.  Higgins  of  Railway  Board 
of  Adjustment  No.  1 ;  C.  E.  Lindsay  of  the  New  York  Cen- 
tral; C.  P.  Neill,  chairman  of  the  Bureau  of  Information  of 
the  Southeastern  Railroads;  S.  G.  Strickland,  recently  fed- 
eral manager  of  the  Chicago  &  North  Western ;  A.  W.  Tren- 
holm,  vice-president  of  the  Chicago,  St.  Paul,  Minneapolis 
&  Omaha;  and  J.  G.  Walker  of  the  Bureau  of  Information 
of  the  Eastern  Railroads. 

The  director  general  formally  opened  the  meeting  by  read- 
ing the  President's  letters  to  the  executives  and  to  the  em- 
ployees dated  March  1  and  by  reading  Section  301  of  the 
transportation  act,  which  provides  that  it  shall  be  the  duty 
of  the  carriers  and  their  officers,  employees  and  agents  to  ex- 
ert every  reasonable  effort  to  avoid  any  interruption  to  the  op- 
eration of  any  carrier  growing  out  of  any  dispute  between 
the  carrier  and  its  employees  and  further  provides  that  all 
such  disputes  shall  be  considered  and,  if  possible,  decided 
in  conference  between  representatives  designated  and  author- 
ized so  to  confer  by  the  carriers  or  the  employees  or  subor-- 
dinate  officials  directly  interested  in  the  dispute. 

He  said  that  questions  of  procedure  to  be  followed  at  the  con- 
ferences were  entirely  between  the  representatives  of  the  car- 
riers and  of  the  employees  and  he  took  it  for  granted  that  the 
conferees  would  decide  themselves  upon  the  place  where  their 
future  meetings  would  be  held.  He  added  that  the  act  made 
no  appropriation  available  to  defray  the  expenses  of  such 
conferences  but  he  took  it  for  granted  that  they  would  be 
borne  just  as  they  were  in  similar  conferences  prior  to  fed- 
eral control  of  railroads  by  the  interested  parties  themselves. 
He  stated  that  until  the  wage  records  of  the  Railroad  Ad- 
ministration were  taken  over  by  the  Railroad  Labor  Board 
created  by  the  transportation  act  as  provided  for  in  that  act. 
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the  Railroad  Administration  would  place  them  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  conferees. 

The  director  general  also  stated  that  the  wage  questions 
involved  were  of  very  great  scope  and  magnitude.  He  added 
that  the  President  sincerely  hoped  that  every  practicable  ef- 
fort would  be  made  to  expedite  consideration  of  these  prob- 
lems so  that  a  final  settlement  would  be  reached  as  speedily 
as  possible. 

In  conclusion,  the  director  general  explained  that  it  was 
his  view  of  the  conference  that  it  was  in  no  sense  an  arbitra- 
tion but  that  under  the  act  the  duty  was  laid  upon  the  rep- 
resentatives of  the  carriers  and  of  the  employees  themselves 
through  conference  and  negotiation  to  make  every  possible 
effort  to  reach  a  settlement.  He  urged  that  if  possible  the 
conferees  should  agree  themselves  upon  a  disposition  of  the 
wage  questions  involved  so  that  it  would  be  unnecessary  to 
refer  the  matter  to  the  Railroad  Labor  Board,  although  un- 
der the  transportation  act  it' was  to  be  understood  that  not- 
withstanding any  such  agreement  the  Railroad  Labor  Board 
was  empowered  on  its  own  initiative  under  certain  conditions 
to  take  jurisdiction  over  any  wage  matter. 

"We  are  starting  on  a  first  experiment  with  a  new  plan," 
said  Mr.  Hines.  "It  is  to  the  interest  of  both  the  carriers 
and  the  employees  to  make  this  experiment  successful.  I  very 
earnestly  hope  that  every  possible  effort  will  be  made  to  reach 
a  fair  and  just  conclusion." 

After  hearing  Mr.  Hines  at  the  morning  session  the  con- 
ference committees  held  another  meeting  in  the  afternoon  but 
adjourned  subject  to  call  pending  the  collection  of  certain  de- 
sired information. 

A  meeting  of  the  officers  and  chairmen  of  the  brotherhood 
of  maintenance  of  way  employees  was  held  at  Chicago  last 
week  to  consider  its  course  of  action  in  view  of  the  decision 
of  the  other  organizations  to  accept  the  plan  of  settlement 
proposed  by  the  President  and  provided  by  the  new  law,  but 
according  to  reports  reaching  here  the  deliberations  were 
interrupted  rather  suddenly  upon  receipt  of  a  telegram  from 
J.  B.  Malloy,  its  vice-president,  from  Washington,  stating  in 
effect  that  any  plan  for  an  independent  strike  on  the  part  of 
the  maintenance  of  way  organizations  not  only  would  not 
receive  any  support  from  the  other  organizations  but  would 
be  repudiated  by  them  and  would  be  regarded  as  "throwing 
a  monkey-wrench"  into  the  entire  plan  for  an  adjustment  of 
the  pending  wage  demands. 

Later  the  name  of  A.  E.  Barker,  president  of  the  brother- 
hood, was  included  in  the  list  of  the  committee  to  meet  the 
railroad  representatives.  The  threatened  strike  of  the  main- 
tenance organization  set  for  February  1 7  and  then  postponed 
has  been  regarded  here  not  only  by  the  Railroad  Administra- 
tion but  by  other  labor  leaders  as  being  in  violation  of  the 
national  agreement  e.xecuted  with  the  Railroad  Administra- 
tion, as  the  stipulated  30-day  notice  was  not  given,  and  con- 
siderable pressure  was  brought  to  bear  on  Mr.  Barker  to 
postpone  his  strike  pending  the  negotiations  with  the  Presi- 
dent. 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  after  conferring 
with  representatives  of  the  railroads  and  of  the  labor  organ- 
izations, on  March  8  issued  regulations  governing  the  making 
and  offering  of  nominations  for  the  appointment  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  members  of  the  permanent  Railroad  Labor  Board, 
which  is  to  have  headquarters  at  Chicago  and  which  is  ex- 
pected ultimately  to  take  jurisdiction  of  the  wage  matter. 
Lender  these  regulations  nominations  will  be  made  by  groups 
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of  tlit>  16  priiuipal  railroad  labor  organizations  and  by  the 
Assmiation  of  Railway  K.xccutivcs.  The  regulations  were 
promul.aati-d  in  tlu-  fol'lowinj,'  notia-  is.sucd  by  the  commis- 
sion: 

•Scclioii  .504  of  tlu-  tran.sportatioii  act.  1920.  i)rovi(lcs  for 
tlu'  i-ri-ation  of  a  Railroad  Labor  Hoard  to  be  composed 
"I  Mine  niciiibcrs.  Of  tbcse  nine,  three  are  to  con.stitule 
the  labor  uronp  representing  tlie  employees  and  subordiii- 
ale  oOicials  of  the  carriers,  and  tiiree  are,  to  constitute  the 
management  group  representing  the  carriers,  to  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  by  and  with  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  the  Senate  from  not  less  than  six  nominees  whose 
nominations  shall  be  made  and  offered  by  such  employees, 
and  not  less  than  six  nominees  whose  nominations  .shall 
be  made  and  offered  by  tiic  carriers,  in  such  manner  as 
the  commission  shall  by  regulation  prescribe. 

"Section  305  of  the  same  act  provides  that  if  either  the 
employees  or  the  carriers  fail  to  make  nominations  and 
offer  nominees  in  accordance  with  the  regulations  of  the 
commission  within  30  days  after  the  passage  of  the  act, 
the  President  shall  thereupon  directly  make  the  appoint- 
ment  by  and  with   the  advice  and  consent   of  the   Senate. 

"The  commission  is  required  by  regulation,  formulated 
and  issued  after  sucli  notice  and  hearing  as  the  commis- 
sion may  prescribe  to  the  carriers  and  employees  and 
subordinate  officials  of  carriers,  and  organizations  thereof, 
directly  to  be  affected  by  such  regulations,  to  determine 
the  classes  that  shall  be  considered  as  coming  within  the 
term  subordinate  official. 

"Inasmuch  as  the  nominations  must  be  made  within  30 
days  after  the  passage  of  the  act,  it  is  obviously  impos- 
sible to  attempt  to  get  expression  from  each  employee  or 
from  the  employees  of  each  individual  carrier.  The  only 
practical  way  in  which  effect  can  be  given  to  the  obvious 
purpose  and  intent  of  the  law  is  to  prescribe  regulations 
under  which  the  great  mass  of  the  employees  of  the  carriers 
will  be  afforded  opportunity  to  make  and  offer  their  nomination 
within  the  prescribed  lime. 

"Inasmuch  as  the  classes  of  officials  that  are  to  be  in- 
cluded within  the  term  subordinate  official  must  be  de- 
termined by  the  commission  after  notice  to  and  hearing 
of  the  interested  parties,  it  is  impracticable  in  the  short 
time  within  which  the  nominations  must  be  made  to  hold 
such  hearings  and  reach  conclusions  thereon.  There  can 
be  no  question  as  to  the  right  of  those  who  clearly  come 
within  the  term  employees  to  be  represented  upon  and 
heard  by  the  labor  board.  The  uncertainty  as  to  whether 
or  not  a  class  of  so-called  subordinate  officials  will  be  in- 
cluded within  the  term  subordinate  official  as  that  term  is 
used  in  the  act  warrants  withholding  at  this  time  at  least 
provision  for  nominations  on  behalf  of  so-called  subordin- 
ate officials,  because  if  such  nominations  were  made  and 
such  an  one  were  appointed  it  might  later  develop  that 
the  class  from  which  he  was  chosen  is  in  fact  a  class  of 
officials   and   not   of   subordinate   officials. 

"The  overwhelming  majority,  stated  by  those  who  are 
in  a  position  to  speak  with  confidence  and  authority  to  be 
more  than  90  per  cent  of  the  railroad  employees  and  sub- 
ordinate officials,  are  members  of  or  represented  through 
certain  organizations  of  employees.  These  organizations 
and  their  representatives  have  been  recognized  as  author- 
ized to  speak  for  and  represent  the  several  classes  of  em- 
ployees, by  the  railroad  companies  prior  to  federal  control, 
by  the  Railroad  Administration  during  federal  control,  and  by 
the  President  in  conference  and  negotiations  conducted  by  him. 

"Inasmuch  as  but  three  appointments  can  be  made  for 
the  labor  group  it  is  deemed  advisable  to  classify  these 
representative  organizations  into  groups  with  respect  to 
the  more  or  less  analogous  character  of  the  services  per- 
formed, aiming  to  have  the  nominees  as  nearly  as  possible 
representative  of  and  conversant  with  the  interests  of  all 
of   the  classes  of  employees  and   employment. 

"For  the  purpose  of  making  and  offering  nominations 
for  original  appointment  as  members  of  the  labor  group 
on  the  labor  board  the  commission  prescribes  that  the 
organizations    of    employees    shall    be    grouped    as    follows: 
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)f    Locomotive    Engineers, 
Hrotherhood    of    Locomotive    Firemen 
Order  of   Railway   Conductors, 
Hrotherhood   of   Railroad   Trainmen, 
Switchmen's   Union   of   North   .America 
(ire, up  2: 

International    .Association    of    Machinists, 

International      Brotherhood     of     Boilermakers,     Ire 
Builders   and    Helpers   of    .\merica. 

International      Brotherhood      of      Blacksmiths, 
h'orgers  and    Helpers, 

.\malgamated  Sheet  Metal  Workers,  International 
.Mliance, 

i'.rotherhood  •  Railway    Carmen    of    America, 

International    Brotherhood    of    Electrical    Workers, 
Group  3: 

Order   of    Railroad   Telegraphers, 

United  Brotherhood  of  .Maintenance  of  Way 
Employees,    and    Railroad    Shop    Laborers, 

Brotherhood    of    Railway    Signalmen    of    America, 

Brotherhood  of  Railway  and  Steamship  Clerks, 
Freight  Handlers,  Express  and  Station  Em- 
ployees. 

International  Brotherhood  of  Stationary  Firemen  and 
Oilers. 

"The  accredited  representatives  of  the  organizations 
embraced  in  each  group  and  duly  authorized  so  to  act  shall 
agree  among  themselves  upon  nominees  representative  of 
the  group,  but  the  three  groups  must  present  a  total  of  not 
less  than  six  nominees. 

"The  nominations  agreed  upon  by  each  group  shall  be 
signed  by  the  representatives  of  the  several  organizations 
in  the  group  or  by  some  one  authorized  by  them  so  to  act 
and  shall  be  transmitted  direct  to  the  President  accompanied 
by  a  certificate  that  the  nominations  have  been  made  in 
accordance  with  these  regulations. 

"The  Association  of  Railway  Executives  is  representative 
of  approximately  95  per  cent  of  the  railroad  mileage  of  the 
country  and  is  authorized  by  the  carriers  members  thereof 
to  speak  for  and  represent  them  in  matters  of  this  kind.  The 
officers  of  that  association  have  consulted  with  most  of  the 
carriers  not  members  of  the  association  and  secured  their 
assent    to   the  presentation    of   nominees   by   the   association. 

"For  the  purpose  of  presenting  nominees  for  original  ap- 
pointment on  the  labor  board  to  represent  the  management 
group  the  commission  prescribes  that  such  nominations,  not 
less  than  six  in  number,  shall  be  made  and  offered  by  the 
Association  of  Railway  Executives. 

"The  nominations  so  made  shall  be  transmitted  to  the 
President,  accompanied  by  a  certificate  that  they  have  been 
made  in  accordance  with  these  regulations. 

"The  act  provides,  in  section  304,  that  any  vacancy  on  the 
labor  board  shall  be  filled  in  the  same  manner  as  the  original 
appointment.  There  is  no  specific  provision  for  modification 
of  the  regulations  prescribed  by  the  commission,  but  the 
authority  to  prescribe  regulations  is  believed  in  the  absence 
of  provision  to  the  contrary,  to  also  confer  authority  to 
modify  them  if  and  as  occasion  or  necessity  for  such  modi- 
fication should  arise." 

Representatives  of  some  of  the  organizations  of  so-called 
"subordinate  officials"  have  been  making  very-  vigorous  repre- 
sentations as  to  their  right  to  be  represented  in  some  way  on 
the  labor  board,  although  it  has  not  been  made  clear  as  to 
whether  they  have  expected  to  have  one  of  the  three  mem- 
bers of  the  board  assigned  to  labor  selected  by  organizations 
representing  a  number  of  men  so  small  in  proportion  to  the 
number  of  employees.  The  situation  is  also  complicated 
somewhat  by  the  fact  that  the  Railroad  Administration  did 
not  employ  the  classification  of  "subordinate  officials"  used 
in  the  law,  but  designated  men  either  as  officers  or  as  em- 
ployees. The  Train  Despatchers"  Association  and  the  Order 
of  Railroad  Station  Agents  have  been  active  in  pressing  the 
ca.se  of  the  "subordinate  officials." 

A  similar  question  arose  as  to  whether  the  short  line  rail- 
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roads  were  entitled  to  representation  and  President  Robin- 
son of  the  American  Short  Line  Railroad  Association  when 
consulted  by  the  commission  said  that  the  short  lines  were 
perfectly  willing  to  have  the  railroads  represented  by  the 
Association  of  Railway  Executives. 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  on  March  9  an- 
nounced a  hearing  at  Washington  on  March  IS  for  the  pur- 
pose of  its  investigation  as  to  what  classes  of  officials  shall 
be  included  within  the  tenn  "subordinate  official"  and  at 
the  same  time  hearing  will  be  had  upon  the  question  whether 
or  not  the  regulations  governing  the  making  and  offering  of 
nominations  for  appointments  as  members  of  the  labor  group 
on  the  Railroad  Labor  Board  shall  be  modified  or  supple- 
mented. The  commission  ordered  copies  of  its  order  sent  to 
carriers,  to  "organizations  of  railroad  employees  and  subor- 
dinate officials  whose  addresses  are  known"  and  to  the  pub- 
lic press. 

The  railroad  labor  organizations  held  a  rather  stormy  meet- 
ing at  Washington  on  Tuesday  for  the  purpose  of  making 
their  nominations. 

President  Barker  of  the  maintenance  of  way  employees 
announced  in  Washington  on  Tuesday  that  his  organization 
had  decided  not  to  strike. 


Small  Change  In  Signal 

System  Makes  Material  Saving 

By  R.  M.  Phinney 

Assistant  Signal  Engineer,  Chicago  &  Northwestern,  Chicago. 

A  SAVING  of  at  least  $4,300  per  year  has  been  made  as  a 
result  of  removing  a  small  interlocking  plant  at  Boone 
bridge  on  the  Chicago  &  North  Western  and  the  sub- 
stitution of  automatic  features  without  eliminating  any  of  the 
safety  factors  or  changing  the  operating  conditions.  This 
work  was  done  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $900.  The  bridge  is 
located  west  of  Boone,  Iowa,  where  the  C.  &  N.  W.  crosses 
the  Des  Moines  river  and  its  valley.  It  is  3-4  mile  long  and 
at  its  highest  point  is  about  180  ft.  above  the  water. 

Even  though  this  bridge  is  double  tracked,  only  one  train 
is  allowed  on  it  at  one  time,  simply  as  a  safety  measure. 
Since  its  installation,  the  use  of  the  bridge  has  been  governed 
by  stop  signals  located  at  each  end.  These  signals  were 
originally  controlled  by  dwarf  interlocking  machines  located 
in  cabins,  with  suitable  check-locking  between  them.  When 
automatic  signals  were  installed  about  10  years  ago  the  ma- 
chine at  the  west  end  was  removed  and  the  signals  at  that  end 
were  then  controlled  electrically  from  the  interlocking  at  the 
east  end.  Bridge  watchmen  were  still  retained  at  the  west 
end.  With  the  advent  of  the  eight-hour  day  this  arrange- 
ment required  six  men;  three  operators  and  three  watchmen. 

Recently  the  arrangement  was  changed  in  order  to  reduce 
operating  expenses.  The  dwarf  interlocking  machine  was 
removed  and  the  home  signals  were  made  automatic,  standing 
normally  at  stop,  clearing  upon  the  approach  of  a  train, 
while  the  distant  signals  were  made  fixed.  The  clearing  cir- 
cuit operates  on  the  principle  of  "first  come,  first  served"'  as  a 
train  passes  the  distant  signals.  Only  one  signal  can  be 
cleared  at  a  time.  This  is  assured  by  controlling  each  signal 
through  the  opposing  control  relay.  The  circuits  also  break 
through  the  opposing  signals  at  stop  to  give  greater  safety  in 
case  of  improper  operation.  The  signals  are  controlled  through 
the  track  circuits  on  both  tracks  across  the  bridge.  With  this 
arrangement  alone,  a  number  of  trains  in  one  direction  might 
hold  up  an  important  train  in  the  other  direction,  or  an  im- 
portant train  might  be  held  up  by  an  unimportant  one.  To 
obviate  this  difficult}-  a  control  circuit  was  run  to  the  de- 
spatcher's  office  at  Boone,  four  miles  away.  This  circuit  is 
designed  to  control  direction  when  desired,  but  normally  the 


trains  operate  the  signals  automatically.  If  the  despatcher 
desires  to  give  one  train  preference  over  another  he  operates 
a  direction  key,  east  or  west  as  the  case  may  be,  and  also 
pushes  a  button.  This  opens  the  control  circuit  of  one  signal 
and  closes  the  other.  The  signal,  however,  does  not  clear 
until  the  train  reaches  the  clearing  track  section. 

An  indicator  is  provided  on  the  despatcher's  desk  which 
indicates  when  selection  has  been  completed.  This  indicator 
when  energized  remains  so  through  its  own  contact  and  is 
de-energized  automatically  when  the  engine  passes  the  signal 
onto  the   bridge;    or   the   despatcher   may   de-energize   these 
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East  End  of  Boone  Bridge  Showing  Old  Layout,  Mechanical 
Home  Signal  Later  Changed  to  Power  Operated  Signal 

relays  by  opening  the  direction  key  in  case  he  desires  to  cancel 
the  selection. 

It  is  impossible  to  effect  selection  while  a  train  is  on  the 
bridge.  Also,  after  either  signal  has  been  cleared  by  a  train, 
the  selection  circuit  cannot  be  operated  as  its  circuit  depends 
upon  both  signals  being  at  "stop"  at  the  time  when  the  selec- 
tion is  made.  Therefore,  selection  cannot  be  made  by  the 
despatcher  after  a  train  has  done  so;  the  despatcher  is  in- 
formed of  such  a  situation  when  the  indicator  will  not  pick 
up. 

If  a  following  move  is  desired  in  one  direction  ahead  of  a 


The   Boone   Bridge   from  the  East  Abutment 

train  in  the  opposing  direction,  the  despatcher  must,  after  the 
indicator  drops  for  the  first  train,  hold  the  push  button  down 
until  the  indicator  picks  up,  when  the  selection  is  effected. 

There  is  a  minimum  time  limit  of  two  minutes  for  a  train 
to  cross  the  bridge.  The  despatcher  can  check  this  time  limit 
for  a  train  by  pressing  the  burton  as  would  be  done  for  a 
following  train  and  timing  the  interval  between  the  dropping 
of  the  indicator,  caused  by  the  engine  passing  the  signal,  and 
the  picking  up  of  the  indicator  when  the  rear  of  train  passes 
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out  of  tho  .section.  Of  course  allowance  must  he  made  for  tiie 
length  of  the  train. 

Tile  (iireition  key  and  pu.sh  hutton  are  standard  telephone 
apparatus  mounted  on  the  despatchcr's  tabic.  A  dry  battery 
is  used  since  the  selecting  circuit  is  retjuired  infrequently  and 
also  because  there  was  no  convenient  place  to  Icxate  a  soda 
battery.  Telc]>hone  communication  is  provided  in  the  cabins 
at  each  end  of  the  bridge  for  trainmen  so  that  they  can  get 
permi.ssion  from  the  despatchcr  to  pass  the  signal  at  stop  in 
case  of  necessity. 

These  changes  have  made  it  possil)le  to  eliminate  the  three 
operators  at  the  interlocking,  thus  .«aving  an  average  of  $.^60 
per  month.  It  was  necessar)-,  however,  to  retain  the  three 
watchmen  to  i>atr()l  the  bridge. 


Cost  of  Acquisition  of  Lands 

Must  Be  Included  in  Valuation 

Washington,  D.  C. 

THK  Unitkd  Statks  Supreme  (xivrt  on  March  8  ren- 
dered an  important  decision  affecting  the  railroad 
valuation  proceedings  by  reversing  decrees  of  the  court 
of  appeals  and  of  the  supreme  court  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia which  had  in  effect  dismissed  the  petition  of  the  Kan- 
sas City  Southern  for  a  writ  of  mandamus  to  require  the  In- 
terstate Commerce  Commission  to  find  the  present  cost  of  ac- 
quisition of  its  carrier  lands.  The  case  is  of  importance  be- 
cause it  will  require  the  commission  to  take  into  considera- 
tion the  cost  of  acquisition  of  lands  in  the  other  cases.  In 
the  Texas  Midland  case  the  commission  said  that  present 
value  of  lands  is  stated  by  ascertaining  the  number  of  acres 
and  multiplying  this  by  a  market  value  determined  from  the 
present  fair  average  market  value  of  similar  adjacent  and 
adjoining  lands,  making  due  allowance  for  any  special  value 
by  reason  of  the  peculiar  adaptability  of  the  lands  for  rail- 
road use,  but  adding  nothing  additional  for  the  expense  of 
acquisition,  for  severance  damages,  for  engineering  or  in- 
terest during  construction.  The  same  metliod  was  also  em- 
ploved  in  valuing  the  lands  of  the  Kansas  City  Southern. 

The  carrier  introduced  evidence  to  show  land  values  in  one 
county  along  its  lines  which  did  not  vary  in  essential  par- 
ticulars from  testimony  of  a  like  character  which  had  been 
introduced  in  the  Texas  Midland  case.  After  receiving  this 
testimony  the  commission  declined  to  permit  the  introduction 
of  evidence  of  the  same  kind  for  other  lands  of  the  carrier. 

At  the  final  hearing  in  the  Kansas  City  Southern  case 
counsel  for  the  railroad  filed  an  affidavit  and  motion  asking 
leave  to  present  the  further  evidence,  which  motion  was  de- 
nied by  the  commission.  Thereafter  a  mandamus  proceed- 
ing was  brought  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia to  compel  the  commission  to  receive  evidence  to  en- 
able it  to  ascertain  and  report  separately  the  "present  cost 
of  condemnation  and  damages  or  of  the  purchases  in  excess 
of  original  cost  or  present  value"  of  the  lands  included  in  the 
rights  of  way,  yards  and  terminals  of  such  carriers.  The 
railroad  rested  its  case  upon  the  provision  of  Section  19-A  of 
the  valuation  act,  which  provides  that  the  commission's  in- 
vestigation and  report  shall  state  in  detail  and  separately, 
present  improvements,  original  cost  of  all  lands,  rights  of 
way  and  terminals  owned  or  used  for  the  purpose  of  a  com- 
mon carrier,  ascertained  as  to  the  time  of  dedication  to  pub- 
lic use  and  the  present  value  of  the  same,  and  "separately 
the  original  and  present  cost  of  condemnation  and  damages 
or  of  purchase  in  excess  of  such  original  cost  or  present 
value." 

The  Supreme  Court  of  the  District  of  Columbia  dismissed 
the  proceedings  and  an  appeal  was  taken  to  the  Court  of  Ap- 
peals. The  case  was  argued  before  the  Supreme  Court  on 
December  10  by  counsel  for  the  Kansas  City  Southern  and  the 


chief  counsel  for  the  Interstate  Commerce  C'ommission  and 
a  brief  awtVi  curiae  was  filed  for  the  Presidents'  ("onferencc 
Committee  on  behalf  of  all  the  railroads. 

The  lower  court  was  directed  to  issue  the  writ  of  manda- 
mus a.sked  for. 

The  court  said  in  part: 

"It  is  true  that  the  commission  held  that  its  non-action 
was  cau.sed  Iiy  the  fact  that  the  command  of  the  statute  in- 
volved a  consideration  by  it  of  matters  'beyontl  the  possi- 
bility of  rational  determination,'  and  called  for  inadmissible 
a.ssum[)tions,'  and  the  indulging  in  'impossil)le  hypotheses'  as 
to  sul)jccts  'incapable  of  rational  ascertainment,'  and  that 
such  conclusions  were  the  necessary  consequence  of  the  Min- 
nesota rate  cases. 

"We  are  of  the  opinion,  however,  that,  considering  the  face 
of  the  statute  and  the  reasoning  of  the  commission,  it  results 
that  the  conclusion  of  the  commission  was  erroneous  —  an 
error  which  was  exclusively  caused  by  a  mistaken  conception 
of  the  commi.ssion  of  its  relation  to  the  subject,  resulting  in 
an  unconscious  disregard  on  its  part  of  the  power  of  Congress 
and  an  unwitting  assumption  by  the  commision  of  authority 
which  it  did  not  possess.  And  the  significance  which  the 
commission  attributed  to  the  ruling  in  the  Minnesota  rate 
cases,  even  upon  the  assumption  that  its  view  of  the  ruling 
in  tho.se  cases  was  not  a  mistaken  one,  but  illustrates  in  a 
different  form  the  disregard  of  the  power  of  Congress  which 
we  have  just  pointed  out,  since,  as  Congress  indisputably 
•  had  the  authority  to  impose  upon  the  commission  the  duty  in 
question,  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  how  the  Minnesota  rate 
ruling  could  furnish  ground  for  refusing  to  carry  out  the 
commands  of  Congress,  the  cogency  of  which  consideration 
is  made  particularly  manifest  when  it  is  borne  in  mind  that 
the  ^Minnesota  rate  cases  were  decided  prior  to  the  passage  U 
of  the  act  in  question."  " 


Wire  Capacity  Increased  by 

Modern  Brevity  Methods 

BY  THE  EMPLOYMENT  of  modcm  brevity  methods  of  cod- 
ing the  Grand  Trunk  has  been  enabled  to  handle  a 
greater  message  traffic  with  a  smaller  force  and  in  less 
time  than  was  formerly  the  case.  In  one  relay  office  there  has 
been  a  decrease  of  two  operators  and  a  further  decrease  of  one 
hour  a  day  per  operator,  with  an  average  increase  of  nine 
messages  handled  hourly  by  each  operator.  The  saving  rep- 
resented is  $425  monthly,  or  $5,000  yearly  in  this  one  office. 
Many  railroad  men  have  been  more  or  less  opposed  to 
coding,  due  very  largely  to  the  conditions  in  vogue  under 
the  old  coding  methods  in  use  in  the  old  rate-cutting  days — 
when  messages  were  codified  more  for  secrecy  than  for  econ- 
omy, little  attention  then  being  paid  to  the  time  taken  in 
coding  in  order  to  disguise  thoroughly  the  meaning  intended. 
Economy  in  tolls  was  then  a  secondary  consideration.  At 
that  time  it  was  not  considered  practicable  to  codify  a  message 
transmitted  over  railroad  wires  unless  secrecy  was  desired. 
That  the  old  theory  no  longer  holds  true  is  well  illustrated 
by  what  has  been  accomplished  on  the  Grand  Trunk,  as 
shown  by  the  figures  below,  which  represent  one  day's  per- 
formance by  the  car-tracing  clerk  in  the  office  of  the  super- 
intendent of  transportation  at  Toronto,  Ont. : 

June    10,    1919. 
Number    of 

Messages    sent     131 

Perfect    messages    117 

Other  messages   U 

Characters    in    all    messases *6,091 

Characters  saved  by  coding 1,57* 

CoUid  have  saved  by  further  coding 65 

Could  have  been   saved   by   elimination 122 

Messages  that  could   not   have   been   coded 4t 

Messages  that  could  be  coded 83 

Messages    coded,    per    cent 78  or  94 

*  A    character    is    a    letter    or    a    figure. 
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The  figures  shown  represent  outgoing  messages  only.  It 
will  be  noted  that  code  words  were  used  in  78  out  of  a  pos- 
sible 82  messages,  or  96  per  cent.  It  will  also  be  noted  that 
while  there  were  48  messages  in  which  code  words  could  not 
be  employed,  there  were  only  122  characters  in  all  these 
messages  that  could  be  termed  unnecessary.  This  perform- 
ance is  a  true  representation  of  the  daily  work  accomplished 
by  one  clerk,  the  number  of  messages  sent  increasing  or 
decreasing  daily  according  to  the  number  of  cars  being 
traced. 

In  refutation  of  the  argument  that  operators  cannot  send 
messages  in  code  as  quickly  as  in  plain  English,  it  is  inter- 
esting to  study  the  results  accomplished  in  one  relay  office 
of  the  Grand  Trunk  for  the  month  of  June,  1919,  as  com- 
pared with  June,  1918.  The  comparative  figures  are  con- 
tained in  the  following  table: 

Month  of  June 

, * s  In-  De- 

1918           1919  crease  crease 

Operators  employed 10                8  ....  2 

Hours  worked   per   operator   per   day....              9                  8  ....  1 

Hours  worked   per   operator   per   month.         225            200  ....  .... 

Hours  worked,  all  operators,  per  month..      2,250          1,600  ....  650 

Day»  worked  per  operator  per  month.  ...           25                25  ....  .... 

Days  worked,  all  operators,  per  month..         250            200  ....  50 

Messages  handled  per  operator  per  hour.           22              31  9  .... 

Messages  handled  per  operator  per  day..         198            250  52  .... 

Messages  handled  per  operator  per  month     4,965         6,257  1,292  .... 

Total  increase  for  8  operators  per  month 10.336 

It  will  be  noted  that  there  was  a  decrease  of  two  operators 
and  that  there  was  a  further  decrease  of  one  hour  a  day  per 
operator.  As  there  were  eight  operators  employed,  this  de- 
crease is  equal  to  eight  hours  a  day,  or  the  full  time  of  one 
operator  per  day,  which  makes  the  total  decrease  in  this  relay 
office  equal  to  the  full  time  of  three  men.  Notwithstanding 
this  reduction  in  help  and  in  working  hours,  this  office  shows 
an  average  increase  of  9  messages  handled  by  an  operator 
per  hour,  making  the  total  increase  for  the  8  operators  for 
the  month  10,336  messages.    In  percentage  the  figures  are: 

Per 
cent 

Decrease    in    help 20 

Decrease  in  working  hours. H 

Increase  in  messages  transmitted 26 

The  importance  of  this  showing  is  augmented  by  the  fact 
that  it  represents  a  saving  of  $425  a  month,  or  $5,100  a  year, 
in  this  one  office. 

Of  all  the  messages  transmitted  over  35  per  cent  contained 
code  words,  showing  that  instead  of  slowing  up  the  service 
they  assisted  in  speeding  up  action  on  the  wires.  The  analysis 
shows  that  to  accomplish  this  only  one-half  of  the  maximum 
efficiency  of  the  coding  system  was  employed. 

The  Dempsey  code,  the  one  referred  to  in  the  foregoing, 
which  has  been  in  use  on  the  Grand  Trunk  for  two  years 
past,  provides  for  the  needs  of  all  departments  of  the  road 
and  is  used  by  all  departments.  Certain  of  these  departments 
have  those  portions  of  the  code  which  are  most  frequently 
used  in  their  work  printed  on  loose  leaves,  in  large  type,  so 
as  to  be  easily  read  when  posted  on  or  near  the  user's  desk. 
All  departments  are  instructed  to  make  the  fullest  practicable 
use  of  the  code.  The  code  is  used  in  messages  to  and  from 
agents  at  points  off  the  line,  where  telegrams  have  to  be  paid 
for,  and  in  this  way  the  cost  of  transmission  has  been  con- 
siderably reduced. 

The  compiler  of  the  code  makes  an  educational  tour  over 
the  Grand  Trunk  lines  opce  a  year  with  a  view  to  educating 
officers,  agents,  clerks  and  others  in  the  use  of  the  code,  and 
giving  advice  where  necessary  to  clear  up  difficulties.  This 
work  supplements  the  supervision  of  the  traffic  bureau  of 
the  telegraph  department,  thus  promoting  the  most  intelli- 
gent and  convenient  use  of  the  abbreviations.  While  the  code 
was  prepared  originally  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  se- 
crecy in  the  transmission  of  telegrams,  it  is  now  used  so  exten- 
sively in  non-secret  communications  that  the  original  purpose 
has  become  a  secondary  one. 


Automatic  Arc  Welding  Machine 

AUTOMATIC  ARC  WELDING  is  now  accomplished  by  a 
device,  perfected  by  the  General  Electric  Company, 
which  will  soon  be  put  on  the  market.  The  welder 
IS  for  use  with  the  regular  welding  set,  and  is  designed  to 
take  the  place  of  a  hand  controlled  electrode.  It  consists 
of  a  pair  of  rollers  called  feed  rolls  driven  by  a  small  direct 
current  motor,  which  draw  in  and  deliver  to  the  arc  a  steady 
supply  of  wire,  maintaining  automatically  the  best  working 
distance.     The  machine  is  controlled  from  a  small  panel. 

The  welding  head  is  held  by  a  suitable  support  with  a 
certain  amount  of  hand-regulated  adjustments  and  consists 
of  a  steel  body,  carrying  feed  rolls  and  straightening  rolls, 
both  of  which  are  adjustable  for  various  sizes  of  wire.  The 
arm  is  supported  on  a  gear  box,  together  with  the  motor. 
Ihis  box  contains  gears  which  give  three  gear  ratios,  thus 
extending  the  range  of  the  device  while  allowing  the  motor 
to  operate  at  its  most  favorable  speed. 

The  control  panel  carries  an  ammeter  and  voltmeter  for 
the  welding  circuit  as  well  as  rheostats,  a  control  relay,  and 
the  ccyntractors  and  switches  for  the  feed  motor.     It  is'pos- 


Machine   In   Position   for  Building  Up  a   14-in.   Shaft. 
Shaft  Diameter  Was  Increased  l^  in. 
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sible  to  start  and  stop  the  equipment  from  the  work  by  a 
pendent  push  button,  but  adjustment  of  the  speed  conditions 
must  be  made  from  the  panel. 

The  adjustment  for  arc  conditions  by  regulation  of  the 
speed  of  the  feed  motor  as  the  arc  voltage  varies  is  taken 
care  of  by  the  panel  equipment.  The  result  is  a  steady  arc 
and  more  uniform  and  faster  work  than  is  possible  with  a 
hand-controlled  arc. 

The  whole  apparatus  is  mounted  on  a  base  which  can  be 
bolted  to  any  form  of  support.  Thus  a  great  variety  of 
working  conditions  can  be  met.  Provision  must  be  made 
for  carrying  the  arc  at  uniform  speed  along  the  weld.  For 
straight  seams  a  lathe  or  planer  bed  may  be  used,  and  for 
circular  ones  a  lathe  or  boring  mill,  local  conditions,  of 
course,  dictating  the  methods  to  be  followed. 

The  device  should  be  especially  valuable  where  a  large 
amount  of  routine  welding  is  to  be  done,  as  it  is  claimed 
that  it  will  operate  with  from  two  to  six  times  the  speed 
which  can  be  obtained  by  skilled  welding  operators.  It  is 
adaptable  to  welding  seams  of  tanks  and  plates,  rebuilding 
worn  or  inaccurately  turned  shafts,  rebuilding  worn  treads 
and  flanges  of  wheels  and  many  other  kinds  of  work. 
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The  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe  lias  discontinued  tiic 
operation  of  tlie  I'ort  Boliver  &  Iron  Ore  Railroad,  extending 
from  Lonjj  \'ie\v,  Tox.,  to  Iron  City,  a  distance  of  about 
oO  mile*. 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  li;i>  announced  a 
hearing  at  Washington  on  March  24,  before  Commissioner 
McChord,  on  the  application  of  the  American  Railroad  Asso- 
ciation for  an  extension  of  time  in  which  to  complete  the 
work  of  equipping  freight  cars  with  safety  appliances. 

The  Western  Pacific  has  notified  the  Southern  Pacific  tliat 
the  arraiimiiient  made  by  the  United  States  Railroad  Ad- 
ministration, under  which  the  two  roads  used  the  Western 
Pacific  tracks  between  Wells,  Nev.,  and  Winnemucca.  a 
distance  of  200  miles,  is  now  void,  and  that  the  practice  must 
be  discontinued. 

A  meeting  at  Detroit,  Mich.,  between  city  and  railroad 
officers  has  been  called  for  March  13  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
sidering tile  city's  request  that  numerous  gnde  crossings 
and  grade  separation  projects,  which  are  expected  to  cost 
$75,000,000,  be  undertaken.  A  meeting  was  held  on  February 
17  but  no  action  was  taken. 

The  Western  Pacific  has  established  its  own  freight  and 
ferry  service  at  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  and  has  discontinued  its 
use  of  the  Oakland  terminals.  Whether  the  .\tchison,  Topeka 
&  Santa  I-'e  will  continue  to  handle  its  passenger  business 
through  the  Oakland  mole  is  a  subject  of  negotiation  be- 
tween  the   managers  of  the  respective  lines. 

The  Castleton  bridge  project  is  still  subject  to  delay.  The 
act  of  Congress  providing  for  the  construction  of  the  bridge 
required  it  to  be  completed  this  present  month;  and  the 
railroad  company  has  now  applied  to  Congress  for  an  ex- 
tension of  time;  but  at  Washington  it  has  met  people  from 
Albany,  Troy  and  Sclienectady,  who  are  asking  the  govern- 
ment to  refuse  the  extension. 

The  International  Brotherhood  of  Firemen  and  Oilers  has 
filed  a  petition  at  Topeka,  Kan.,  asking  the  Kansas  Industrial 
Relations  court  to  investigate  the  working  conditions  and 
wages  of  the  members  of  the  brotherhood  in  Kansas.  All 
the  railroads  operating  in  Kansas  have  been  made  defendants. 
While  no  wage  demand  is  made  in  the  petition  it  is  under- 
stood that  an  increase  in  the  present  rate  will  be  asked. 

The  Mechanical  Section  of  the  American  Railroad  Asso- 
ciation has  announced  in  Circular  S-III-101  that  supplement  No.  1 
to  the  Rules  of  Interchange,  effective  March  1,  1920,  will  soon 
be  ready  for  distribution.  This  includes  changes  covered  by  let- 
ter ballots  and  the  modifications  recommended  by  the  Committee 
on  Tank  Cars  and  by  the  Arbitration  Committee.  The  circular 
also  announces  that  the  effective  date  of  section  G  of  Rule  3  has 
been  extended  to  October  1,  1920. 

The  first  trains  to  carry  passengers  on  the  new  Wichita 
Falls.  Ranger  &  Fort  W"orth  were  operated  on  March  1  be- 
tween Ranger,  Tex.,  and  Edhobby,  a  distance  of  12  miles. 
The  usual  boom  in  the  sale  of  town-lots  at  the  terminal  of  a 
newly-opened  line  took  place  in  Edhobby,  30  per  cent  of  the 
town-lots  being  sold.  It  is  expected  that  the  Wichita  Falls, 
Ranger  &  Fort  Worth  will  be  completed  to  Jakehamon,  20 
miles  south  of  Ranger,  by  March  10. 

W.  R.  Wortham,  an  attorney  at  Paris,  Tex.,  has  been  ap- 
pointed receiver  for  the  Paris  &  Mt.  Pleasant.  This  line, 
which  was  built  in  1910,  extends  from  Paris,  Tex.,  to  Mt. 
Pleasant,  a  distance  of  50  miles.  The  road's  indebtedness  is 
about  $750,000.  including  $600,000  in  bonds  issued  for  its  con- 
struction.    The  property  was  valued  at  $1,000,000  when  con- 


structed. The  receiver  announces  that  receiver's  ccrtilicatcs 
will  be  issued  at  once  to  raise  money  to  put  the  road  in  good 
operating  condition. 

The  Senate  on  March  8  aduptccl  a  resolution  proposed  by 
Senator  Jones  of  Washington,  calling  on  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  advise  the  Senate  what  steps  have  been  or  are 
being  taken  to  develop  and  settle  the  country  traversed  by 
and  tributary  to  the  government  railroad  in  Alaska,  what 
steps  have  been  or  are  being  taken  to  develop  traffic  over  the 
road,  whether  any  organization  lias  been  created  for  these  pur- 
poses, and  if  not,  \vh\-  not. 

The  first  annual  meeting  ol  the  National  Federation  of 
Construction  Industries  will  be  held  at  Chicago,  on  March 
24  and  25.  .\niong  the  subjects  which  will  be  discussed  at 
the  meeting  are:  freight  traffic  as  affecting  construction  in- 
dustry, freight  rates,  economical  purciiasing  and  handling, 
standardization  of  the  construction  industry,  foreign  trade, 
financial  relation,  jurisdictional  award,  housing  and  Ameri- 
canization. John  C.  Frazee  is  executive  secretary,  with  office 
in  the  Drexel  building,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

A  temporary  injunction  to  prevent  Louis  L.  Emmerson, 
secretary  of  state,  and  Attorney-general  E.  J.  Brundage, 
both  of  Illinois,  from  attempting  to  collect  the  annual  fran- 
chise fee,  provided  for  in  the  law  of  1919,  from  the  Illinois 
Central,  was  granted  in  the  Sangamon  Circuit  Court  on  I'"eb- 
ruary  26.  Attorneys  for  the  railroad  contend  that  the  law, 
which  was  passed  by  the  last  legislature,  is  not  applicable 
to  the  road  inasmuch  as  the  road  pays  the  state  a  seven  per 
cent  fee  on  its  gross  earnings  under  its  articles  of  incorpora- 
tion. *^j' 

The  strike  of  seamen  at  the  Straits  of  Mackinaw,  which 
has  been  in  effect  for  several  weeks  and  which  affects  the  car 
ferries  of  the  Michigan  Central,  the  Grand  Rapids  &  Indiana  and 
the  Duluth,  South  Shore  &  Atlantic,  is  assuming  serious  propor- 
tions. The  seamen  went  on  strike  for  increased  wages  which 
their  employers  do  not  feel  are  reasonable.  Freight  is  piling  up 
on  the  wharves  and  unless  the  strike  is  settled  soon,  traffic  will 
become  seriously  congested.  The  railroads  involved  have  under- 
taken extensive  re-routing  measures  to  avoid  ruining  perishable 
freight. 

Railroad  taxes  amounting  to  approximately  $1,255,500, 
lia\e  been  received  by  the  state  treasurer  of  Minnesota. 
These  amounts  are  5  per  cent  of  the  gross  earnings  of  the 
reporting  railroads  in  Minnesota  for  the  six  months  ending 
December  31,  1919.  The  roads  which  have  completed  pay- 
ments on  their  taxes  for  the  last  six  months  of  1919,  are: 
the  Duluth  &  Iron  Range,  $230,962;  the  Chicago.  Rock  Island 
&  Pacific,  $89,769;  the  Minneapolis  &  St.  Louis,  $133,097;  the 
Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy,  $21,023,  and  the  Duluth.  Mis- 
Sabe  &  Northern,  $580,647. 

A  British  Columbia  sub-committee  of  the  Canadian  Rail- 
way Association  was  organized  at  a  meeting  attended  by  rep- 
resentatives of  the  nine  railways  operating  in  British  Co- 
lumbia, Can.,  held  at  Vancouver,  B.  C,  recently.  F.  W. 
Peters,  general  superintendent  on  the  Canadian  Pacific  at 
Vancouver,  was  elected  chairman  o'f  the  sub-committee,  and 
Albert  Davidson,  commercial  agent  of  the  Grand  Trunk 
Pacific  at  Vancouver,  was  elected  secretary.  The  new  British 
Columbia  committee  is  a  sub-committee  of  the  Western 
Operating  and  Transportation  Committee  of  the  Canadian 
Railway  Association,  but  reports  to  the  main  association 
at  Montreal,  Que. 

Bids  have  been  requested  for  the  renewal  of  the  superstructure 
of  the  Cincinnati.  New  Orleans  &  Texas  Pacific  bridge  over  the 
Ohio  river  at  Cincinnati.     The  old  single-track  superstructure  is 
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to  be  replaced  by  a  new  SHperstf'ucfufe  for  double  track  and  the 
grade  of  the  track  is  to  be  raised  four  feet.  No  change  is  to  be 
made  in  the  substructure  except  as  is  necessary  to  accommodate 
ihe  new  trusses  and  the  change  in  grade.  The  new  superstruc- 
ture will  consist  of  simple  spans  of  varying  lengths  up  to  a  maxi- 
mum of  514  ft.,  but  the  cantilever  method  of  erection  will  be  used 
as  the  plan  of  reconstruction  does  not  permit  of  the  use  of  false- 
work in  the  river.  About  14,000  tons  of  steel  will  be  required. 
The  bids  will  be  received  by  Ralph  Modjeski,  consulting  engineer, 
Chicago,  on  April  1. 

Senator  Ransdall  of  Louisiana  has  introduced  in  the  Sen- 
ate a  bill  directing  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  to 
establish  preferential  rates  on  shipments  of  cotton  based  on 
the  cubic  contents  of  the  bale  and  providing  that  in  reaching 
its  decision  the  commission  shall  take  into  consideration  the 
density  of  the  bale,  the  amount  of  space  it  occupies,  its  uni- 
formity in  size,  character  of  its  covering  as  a  safeguard 
against  damage  by  fire  and  other  points  that  seem  fairly  to 
entitle  it  to  favorable  discrimination.  The  Senator  said  that 
the  object  of  the  bill  was  to  secure  fair  treatment  fo  rinter- 
state  shipments  of  high  density,  gin-compressed  cotton,  both 
round  and  square  bales. 

American  Railway  Express  Company  officers  at  Chicago, 
basing  their  remarks  on  the  deficit  incurred  by  the  com- 
pany during  January,  assert  that  the  government  will  be 
called  upon  to  pay  the  company  approximately  $10,000,000 
as  reimbursement,  authorized  by  the  new  Transportation  .\ct. 
The  American  Railway  Express  Company  is  a  consolidation 
of  the  American,  the  Wells  Fargo,  the  Adams  and  the 
Southern  Express  companies,  and  Chicago  officers  say  that 
there  will  be  no  dissolution  of  this  consolidation  if  it  can 
be  avoided.  The  consolidation  has  cut  down  the  overhead 
expenses  greatly,  according  to  W.  J.  McGreevy,  secretary  to 
the  vice-president  of  the  Central  department,  and  the  express 
company  wishes  to  continue  this  economical  ptogram.  The 
company's  business  is  approximately  $28,000,000  a  year,  con- 
ducted at  an  annual  loss  under  present  rates  of  $10,000,000. 

C.  F.  Richardson,  president  of  the  American  Federation 
of  Railroad  Workers,  an  independent  organization,  with 
headquarters  at  Chicago,  in  a  recent  statement  addressed 
to  members  of  Congress,  made  a  series  of  charges  against 
officers  of  the  United  States  Railroad  Administration,  inti- 
mating that  there  was  a  conspiracy  between  the  officers  of 
the  American  Federation  of  Labor  and  those  of  the  Railroad 
Administration.  Mr.  Richardson's  statement  alleges  that 
from  65  to  95  per  cent  of  the  members  of  the  .\merican 
Federation  of  Labor  were  literally  "handed  over"  to  those 
organizations  by  a  form  of  conscription  exercised  by  the 
Railroad  .Administration.  It  is  alleged  in  the  statement  that 
official  letters  and  commimications  addressed  to  the  Railroad 
Administration  from  the  Federation  of  Railroad  Workers 
were  turned  over  to  rival  organizations  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor  for  propaganda  purposes. 


New  York  Railroad  Club 

"The  automatic  train  control  problem"  will  be  the  subject  of 
the  March  meeting  of  the  New  York  Railroad  Club  to  be  held 
at  the  Engineering  Societies'  Building,  29  West  39th  street.  New 
York,  on  Friday  evening,  March  19.  A  paper  will  be  presented 
by  H.  S.  Balliet,  assistant  terminal  manager.  Grand  Central 
Terminal,  New  York  city.  Mr.  Balliet  was  a  member  of  the 
Railroad  Administration's  committee  on  this  subject. 

Steam  Railroad  Electrification 

S.  T.  Dodd,  engineer  of  electrification  of  the  General  Elec- 
tric Company,  Schenectady,  N.  Y.,  presented  a  paper  on 
"The  Present  Status  of  Steam  Railroad  Electrification,"  at  a 
joint  meeting  of  the  Chicago  Section  of  the  .American  Insti- 
tute of  Electrical  Engineers,  the  Electrical  and  Mechanical 
sections  of  the  Western  Society  of  Engineers,  and  the 
Western  Railway  Club  at  Chicago,  on  March  4.  Mr.  Dodd 
based  his  remarks  largely  on  data  obtained  from  various 
installations  and  from  papers  presented  by  authorities  on  the 
subject  at  previous  meetings  of  various  engineering  societies. 


Railway  Business  Association  Annual  Dinner 

The  theme  of  the  dinner  of  the  Railway  Business  Association 
to  be  held  at  the  Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel,  \ew  York,  on  March 
31,  will  be  "The  Resoration  of  Our  Railways." 

The  speakers  for  the  evening  have  been  announced  as  follows : 

Introductory ;  Alba  B.  Johnson,  president  of  the  Railway  Busi- 
ness .Association. 

American  Destiny;  Frederick  J.  Koster,  president  of  the  Cali- 
fornia Barrel  Company. 

A  Continent  Marking  Time;  George  W.  Simmons,  vice-presi- 
dent of  the  .Simmons  Hardware  Company,  St.  Louis. 

Partners  in  Prosperity:  Joseph  S.  I'Velinghuysen,  United  States 
Senator  from  New  Jersey. 

Two  Cent  a  Mile  Fares  in  Illinois 

A  suit  to  restore  the  two-cent-a-mile  basis  of  computing  rail- 
road fares  in  Illinois  was  filed  with  the  Public  Utilities  Com- 
mission of  that  state  at  Springfield,  111.,  on  March  2,  by  -Attorney 
Meyer  J.  Stein,  of  Chicago.  Attorney  Stein  contends  that  with 
the  return  of  the  railroads  to  private  control,  the  state  rate  of 
two  cents  a  mile — set  aside  during  federal  control — is  automati- 
cally restored.  His  suit  is  to  recover  $2.30  excess  fare  paid  by 
him  between  Chicago  and  Springfield,  on  March  1.  Attorney 
Stein  declares  that  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  has 
proclaimed  the  validity  of  the  Illinois  state  rates  in  a  test  case 
heard  prior  to  the  war.  No  action  was  taken  by  the  commission 
for  the  reason  that  the  Transportation  Act  recently  passed  by 
Congress  provides  that  present  rates  shall  remain  in  effect  with- 
out change  until  September  1. 

The  N.  Y.  &  N.  S.  Traction  Co. 

A  railroad  buried  so  deep  in  ice  that  the  owners  are  ready 
to  give  it  away,  believing  that  course  to  be  more  practicable 
than  to  try  to  uncover  the  rails,  is  one  of  the  curiosities  of 
the  modern  business  world  as  illustrated  ill  the  New  York 
City  newspapers  last  week.  This  line  is  the  New  York  & 
North  Shcre  Traction  Company,  operating  trolley  lines  from 
Flushing  to  Whitestone,  and  to  Hicksville  in  Nassau  County 
(Long  Island),  N  Y.  George  A.  Stanley,  president  of  the 
company,  has  offered  his  line  to  the  City  of  New  York  as  a 
gift  if  the  city  will  operate  the  road  at  a  five-cent  fare.  He 
made  this  proffer  at  a  hearing  before  the  Public  Service  Com- 
mission for  the  First  District  called  to  investigate  the  action 
of  the  company  in  discontinuing  service  over  all  its  lines. 
He  said  that  at  many  points  the  company's  tracks  were 
buried  beneath  several  inches,  and  in  some  cases  several  feet 
of  ice,  and  that  the  company  had  no  money  with  w'hicli  to 
remove  the  encumbrances.  He  is  willing,  however,  to  re- 
sume  service  immediately  after  the  ice  shall   have  melted. 

George  A.  CuUen  Elected  Vice-President  of 

North  American  Fruit  Exchange 

George  A.  Cullen,  passenger  traffic  manager  and  director 
of  agricultural  development  of  the  Delaware,  Lackawanna  & 
Western,  has  been  elected  vice-president  of  the  North  Ameri- 
can Fruit  Exchange,  Inc.,  90  West  street.  New  York,  effective 
April  1. 

The  North  American  Fruit  Exchange  is  now  in  its  tenth 
year  of  operation.  It  maintains  119  sales  offices  in  the  United 
.States  and  foreign  countries  and  is  engaged  in  the  distribu- 
tion and  sale  of  fruits  and  vegetables  in  carload  shipments, 
handling  approximately  25,000  carloads  of  produce  annually. 
It  furnishes  to  its  clients,  consisting  of  various  organizations 
of  growers  and  individual  producers  in  all  parts  of  the 
country,  a  service  consisting  of  day  to  day  advice  on  market 
conditions,  protection  against  irregular  practices,  supervision! 
in  the  matter  of  grading,  packing  and  shipping,  assistance  ini 
securing  suitable  cars,  etc.  In  its  offices  it  maintains  a  sal- 
aried and  bonded  sales  force  and  secures  for  the  growers 
confirmed  f.  o.  b.  orders  for  car  lots  of  fruits  and  vegetables 
daily.  In  short,  it  seeks  to  work  out  a  scientific  system:  of 
distribution  for  the  commodities  mentioned. 

Besides  being  passenger  traffic  manager  and  director  of 
agricultural  development  of  the  Lackawanna,  Mr.  Cullen 
was  one  of  the  originators  and  founders  of  the  county  farm 
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bureau  system  in  .\mcrica.  During  the  war  lie  served  in 
WasliiuRton  as  the  chief  of  a  section  of  the  United  .States 
Food  .\dniintstration  and  was  for  a  time  in  charge  for  the 
Railroad  .Administration  of  cstablisliing  and  operating  con- 
solidateil   ticket  otlicis 

He  will  devote  his  entire  attention  to  the  North  .American 
Fruit   Kxchaiige  and   its  affiliated   companies. 

Unification  of  Terminals  at  Chicago 

The  extent  to  which  the  various  measures  tending  towards  the 
unification  of  terminals  in  the  larger  cities,  inaugurated  during 
federal  control,  shall  be  continued  following  the  return  of  the 
roads  to  private  competitive  operation  has  been  receiving  the 
attention  of  railway  olliccrs,  particularly  with  reference  to  the 
situation  at  Chicago.  Following  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Asso- 
ciation of  Railway  Executives  in  New  York  City  at  which  this 
subject  came  up  for  informal  discussion,  the  Chicago  situation 
has  received  special  attention.  While  some  of  the  measures  in- 
augurated under  federal  control  in  Chicago  may  not  be  entirely 
desirable  under  private  ownership,  it  is  the  general  opinion,  in 
view  of  the  many  advantages,  unified  operation  should  be  con- 
tinued for  a  time.  While  officers  of  a  few  roads  have  indicated 
a  desire  to  put  into  effect  more  or  less  radical  changes,  it  is 
probable  that  no  definite  steps  of  importance  will  be  taken  until 
opportunity  has  been  afforded  to  ascertain  the  results  which  will 
follow  the  working  out  of  the  present  system  under  the  new 
form  of  control. 

Standard  Cars  and  Engines  Allocated  and  Financed 

Director  General  Hines  announced  on  March  3  that  all  the 
equipment  that  was  purchased  by  the  Railroad  Administration 
for  the  various  railroads,  consisting  of  100,000  freight  cars  and 
approximately  1,930  locomotives,  has  been  finally  allocated  and 
accepted  by  the  various  roads.  The  Division  of  Finance  advises 
that  where  railroads  were  able  and  willing  to  pay  for  the  cost  of 
such  equipment  in  cash,  this  has  been  done;  that  in  the  other 
instances  the  government  has  accepted  the  equipment  trust  obli- 
gations of  the  individual  carriers  whereby  the  cost  is'to  be  re- 
paid in  15  annual  installments  at  6  per  cent  interest.  Equipment 
trust  obligations  have  been  accepted  from  74  of  the  railroad 
companies. 

These  are  the  obligations  of  the  individual  carriers,  aggregate 
about  $360,000,000,  and  are  in  such  form  as  to  enable  the  gov- 
ernment, should  it  so  desire,  to  carry  out  the  plan  for  the  crea- 
tion of  a  National  Equipment  Corporation  that  would  issue  its 
own  obligations  and  through  the  sale  of  such  obligations  the 
government  be  reimbursed.  If  it  should  be  deemed  desirable, 
however,  for  the.  government  to  sell  the  individual  obligations 
of  the  carriers,  it  is  in  a  position  to  do  so ;  or  if  it  prefers  it 
can  hold  them,  receiving  the  annual  payments. 

The  condition  of  the  money  market  in  the  past  several  months 
has  not  been  such  as  to  warrant  the  carrying  through  of  the 
National  Equipment  plan.  Just  the  method  that  the  government 
may  pursue  in  the  sale  of  these  obligations,  should  it  decide  not 
to  carry  the  indebtedness  itself,  will  of  necessity  be  dependent  on 
market  conditions. 

Valedictory  of  the  Safety  Section 

Bulletin  No.  13  of  the  Safety  Section,  Division  of  Operation, 
United  States  Railroad  Administration,  reports  that  for  the 
month  of  December  the  number  of  employees  killed  on  railroads 
operated  by  the  government  was  249,  as  compared  with  242  in 
December,  1918,  and  of  injured  11,903,  ac  compared  with  11,776. 
With  the  bulletin  are  the  usual  supplementary  statistics,  together 
with  summaries  showing  killed  and  injured,  employees  and 
other  persons,  for  each  month  for  the  two  calendar  years  1918 
and  1919. 

A.  F.  Duffy,  manager  of  the  Safety  Section,  calling  attention 
to  the  great  accomplishments  in  safety  during  1919,  when  the 
safety  organizations  were  fully  functioning,  as  compared  with 
the  slower  progress  in  1918.  calls  attention  to  the  less  favorable 
records  made  in  December,  1919,  and  says : 

"At  the  beginning  of  that  month  the  realization  that  the  disso- 
lution of  the  Railroad  Administration  was  probably  a  matter  of 
days  began  to  exert  a  baneful  influence  on  the  employees.  In 
fact,  the  status  of  the  safety  departments  of  some  of  the  roads 
practically  reverted  to  that  of  the  early  months  of  1918.    There 


wab  everywhere  a  noiccabic  falling  off  in  committee  attendance, 
a  lack  of  interest  in  turning  in  recommendations,  and,  in  the 
discharge  of  duties  a  lessening  of  that  vigilance  which,  inspired 
by  safety  precepts  and  constant  exhortation  on  the  part  of  the 
safety  representatives,  had,  up  to  that  time,  saved  so  many  lives 
and  prevented  so  many  injuries." 

Mr.  DulTy  thanks  the  men  who  have  co-operated  with  him, 
declaring  their  efforts  and  accomplishments  remarkable.  "The 
work  in  which  we  have  been  engaged  is  in  its  infancy.  I  look 
forward  to  the  time  when  .s.^FKTV,  having  reached  a  ripened 
maturity  will  be  recognized  as  one  of  the  most  imi)ortani  factors 
in  industrialism;  when  safety  experts  will  be  acclaimed  as  men 
of  high  profession,  honored  by  their  countrymen  as  benefactors." 

Plans  for  the  Atlantic  City  Conventions 

The  .American  Railroad  Association  and  the  Railway  Supply 
Manufacturers'  Association  have  announced  plans  for  the  annual 
convention  to  be  held  in  Atlantic  City,  June  9  to  16,  inclusive. 
The  reports  of  committees  of  .Section  III — Mechanical — investi- 
gating locomotive  inaltcrs  will  be  received  and  discussed  on 
Wednesday,  Thursday  and  Friday,  June  9,  10  and  11,  and  reports 
of  committees  on  car  matters  will  be  taken  up  on. Monday,  Tues- 
day and  Wednesday  of  the  next  week.  The  sessions  of  the 
Mechanical  Section  will  be  held  in  the  morning  to  give  time  for 
viewing  the  exhibits.  The  Purchases  and  Stores  Section  of  the 
.American  Railroad  Association  will  hold  its  annual  meeting  on 
June  14,  15  and  16,  in  the  Hippodrome. 

The  Railway  Supply  Manufacturers'  Association  has  arranged 
to  have  exhibits  in  the  balcony  over  the  main  building  on  Young's 
pier,  which  will  make  the  total  exhibit  space  approximately  100,- 
000  sq.  ft.,  an  increase  of  6,500  sq.  ft.  over  1919.  Applications 
have  already  been  made  for  practically  all  the  available  booths 
and  a  large  number  of  new  companies  will  be  represented.  All 
entertainment  features  will  be  held  on  the  pier,  as  was  done  in 
1919. 

Further  Troubles  with  Snow 

The  storm  of  March  5,  6  and  7,  consisting  of  heavy  rain, 
followed  by  snow,  very  low  temperatures  and  high  winds, 
made  trouble  for  the  railroads  in  northern  New  England, 
eastern  New  York,  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut,  and  to 
some  extent  in  New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania.  In  many 
places  in  New  England  the  experiences  were  declared  the 
worst  of  the  Winter.  The  heavy  masses  of  snow  and  ice 
which  resulted  from  the  earlier  storms  (noted  in  the  Railway 
Age  of  February  20,  page  527,  and  March  5,  page  676),  had 
melted  but  little  and  the  difficulties  of  dealing  with  the  new 
snow  were,  therefore,  greater  than  those  of  the  preceding 
weeks. 

At  Boston  the  storm  changed  from  rain  to  snow  on  Satur- 
day morning,  and  by  Saturday  evening  blockades  were  re- 
ported in  all  directions;  and  many  telegraph  lines  failed. 
Many  important  passenger  trains  were  omitted  and  others 
were  sent  out  with  a  minimum  number  of  cars.  On  Monday 
more  than  100  towns  and  villages  in  New  Hampshire  and 
Maine  were  reported  as  cut  off,  some  of  them  being  also 
without  telegraph  facilities.  Through  traffic  between  Boston 
and  Portland  was  suspended  for  36  hours  or  more.  In  the 
White  Mountains  tracks  were  covered  in  some  places  25  tt. 
deep,  and  even  deeper.  Trains  from  the  Central  Vermont 
were  sent  to  Boston  by  way  of  Greenfield,  Mass.,  a  detour 
of  SO  miles  or  more.  Boston  reporters  who  called  on  re- 
ceivers of  produce  got  reports  of  "hundreds  of  carloads"  of 
fruits  and  vegetables  being  frost-bitten.  The  Boston  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  reported  that  2,500  volunteer  shovelers 
were  aiding  the  railroads  in  the  region  north  of  that  city. 
At  Concord,  N.  H.,  the  employees  of  the  railroad  shops  sus- 
pended work  and  went  out  to  help  the  shovelers.  The  mayor 
of  that  city  proclaimed  a  holiday  and  called  on  all  citizens  to 
help  in  clearing  the  streets.  A  similar  course  was  followed 
in   Pittsfield,  Mass.,  and  other  places. 

Passenger  trains  which  could  not  make  progress  were,  in 
most  cases,  held  at  stations  where  the  passengers  could  be 
made  comfortable;  but  in  some  cases  sleeping  cars  (and  their 
occupants)  remained  in  one  place  all  night.  On  a  branch 
of  the  Delaware,  Lackawanna  &  Western  near  Montrose, 
Pa.,    food   was   carried    to    the   passengers   on   a   snowbound 
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train  by  men  on  snowshoes.  In  eastern  Pennsylvania  floods 
caused  much  delay  to  trains. 

At  New  Haven,  Conn.,  the  storm  came  on  earlier  and  there 
was  a  general  suspension  of  business  on  Saturday  afternoon. 
The  velocity  of  the  wind  was  50  miles  an  hour.  In  New 
York  City  there  was  considerable  snow  and  the  wind  rose 
to  72  miles  an  hour. 

On  Wednesday,  the  11th,  the  Boston  &  Maine  and  the 
Maine  Central  announced  the  full  resumption  of  passenger 
service  on  all  lines  after  "a  storm-siege  lasting,  intermittently, 
for  two  months." 

Net  Operating  Income  in  1919 

The  chart  made  by  the  Bureau  of  Railway  Economics  shows 
the  net  operating  income  of  the  Class  I  roads  in  1919,  compared 
with  the  average,  in   the  test  period    (1915-1916-1917)    on  which 
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Net  Operating  Income,  Cumulated  by  Months,  1918  and  1919, 

Compared  with  Standard  Return,  Class  I    Railways 

of   United    States, 


governmental   rental   is   based.    The   table  gives   the   figures   on 
which  the  chart  is  based : 

Net  Operating  Income  of  Railroads   (Class  I)  in   1919,  Compared  with 

Test  Period   (.Tune  30,   1914-June  30,   1917) 
Month                                          Standard  return       Earnings  in  1919 

.January    $56,613,000  $18,783,702 

February     47,934,000  10,106,268 

March    68,251.000  10,842,608 

April     67,289,000  26,115,214 

May    77,385,000  39,462,367 

June     82,550,000  52,270,702 

July     75.341,000  77,176,933 

August     86,860,000  92,396,636 

September     91,273,000  77,763,023 

October     94,333,000  76,397,2)3 

November     83,536,000  21,966,992 

Decfmber     73,282,000  12,781,342 

Total     $904,647,000  $515,793,287 


The  Square  Deal;  Team  Work;  Harmony 

E.  E.  Loomis,  president  of  the  Lehigh  Valley,  in  his  circular 
to  employees  on  the  resumption  of  direct  operation  of  the  road, 
March  1,  says : 

"The  co-operation  and  friendship  between  the  management 
and  those  who  work  for  it  has  been  one  of  the  happiest  tradi- 
tions of  this  company.  It  is  my  purpose  to  do  everything  pos- 
sible to  foster  and  continue  this  relationship.  .  .  .  To  meet 
the  nation-wide  demand  for  increased  production  we  must  spare 
no  effort  to  give  the  best  that  is  in  us  in  order  to  maintain  the 
Lehigh  Valley's  excellent  record.  Every  employee  is  assured  a 
square  deal,  but  there  must  be  teamwork  and  harmony  if  we  are 
to  enjoy  the  satisfaction  that  goes  only  with  work  well  done. 
We  are  going  to  count  on  you." 

In  a  letter  to  officers,  Mr.  Loomis  goes  more  into  detail.  This 
letter,  which  was  sent  to  all  officers  exercising  supervision,  in- 
cluding yardmasters,  roundhouse  foremen,  road  foremen  of  en- 
gines, roadway  supervisors,  chief  clerks,  agents  at  important  sta- 
tions, says : 

"It  is  reported  that  some  roads  at  the  end  of  Federal  control 
propose  to  make  drastic  changes  in  the  personnel  of  their  organi- 
zations.    This  is  not  to  be  the  case  on  the  Lehigh  Valley. 

"We  want  all  of  our  employees,  however,  to  work  earnestly 
while  on  duty  to  produce  the  highest  degree  of  efficiency,  and  it  is 
urged  that  you  give  your  best  efforts  to  obtain  this  result.  In 
this  connection,  you  should  remember  that  a  man  directing  others 
must  be  able  to  anticipate  their  grievances  and  meet  them  in  a 
spirit  of  justice  and  fair  play.  He  should  first  be  sure  he  is- 
right,  then  firmness  must  be  one  of  his  strongest  characteristics. 
A  weak  and  vacillating  policy  never  wins  respect  from  subordi- 
nates and  no  supervisory  officers  can  achieve  results  without  their 
respect. 

"The  management  expects  you  to  do  your  part  towards  main- 
taining a  spirit  of  good-fellowship  with  its  employees  and  at  the 
same  time  be  prepared  to  handle  their  problems  without  allow- 
ing them  to  develop  into  controversies." 

Wireless  Telephone  Experiments  on  the 

New  York  Central 

Major  General  George  O.  Squier,  chief  signal  officer  of  the 
United  States  Army,  well-known  electrical  inventor,  has  been 
making  experiments  on  the  Harlem  and  Putnam  divisions  of  the 
New  York  Central  with  a  radio  telephone,  in  which  the  direction 
of  the  waves  is  guided  by  the  telegraph  or  telephone  wires 
strung  along  the  line  of  railroad  on  poles,  and  by  utilizing  this 
aid  of  the  wires  be  is  able  to  send  a  number  of  communications 
along  the  line  simultaneously,  and  he  speaks  to  and  from  mov- 
ing train.  An  account,  in  considerable  detail,  is  given  in  the 
New  Vork  Central  Magazine  for  February. 

General  Squier  calls  his  system  "wired  wireless"  and  success- 
ful experiments  were  made  between  Elmsford,  N.  Y.,  and  Miller- 
ton,  78  miles.  The  wire  circuit  which  was  made  use  of  was  at 
the  same  time  l)eing  used  for  sending  Morse  messages  (on  two 
wires)  and  long  distance  telephone  conversations. 

Major  General  Squier  began  his  researches  ten  years  ago  and 
received  his  basic  patent  January  3,  1911.  He  has  renounced  his 
rights  in  the  invention,  dedicating  it  to  free  use  by  the  public. 
Tests  have  been  made  for  a  number  of  years,  but  the  most  im- 
portant ones  were  those  held  early  last  month  on  the  New  York 
Central's  long  distance  telephone  wires.  The  tests  are  believed 
to  have  proved  the  feasibility  of  superimposing  a  number  of 
additional  telephone  circuits  on  one  pair  of  wires  by  using  a 
different  frequency  of  current.  The  wired  wireless  talk  in  this 
test  was  carried  on  for  one  hour  without  interruption  and  the 
transmission  was  excellent.  The  tests  were  made  from  a  gov- 
ernment experimental  car  stationed  at  Millerton,  under  the 
direction  of  Lieut.  R.  D.  Duncan. 

"Wired  wireless"  is  a  system  of  guiding  radio  currents  by 
means  of  a  wire.  The  currents  do  not  travel  through  the  wire, 
but  travel  alongside  it ;  it  guides  them  to  their  destination.  The 
wave  currents  stay  close  to  the  wire,  thus  insuring  not  only  re- 
liability, but  also  secrecy.  Thus  the  high  frequency  current 
which  General  Squier  uses  passes  through  the  ether  as  do  radio 
waves,  with  the  difference  that  instead  of  being  diffused  it  travels 
in  a  path  of  which  the  wire  is  the  center  The  apparatus  is  the 
ground  set  of  the  standard  ground  aeroplane  radio  telephone 
equipment.     It  consists  of  two  three-electrode  vacuum  tubes  of 
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tl\e  traiismiltiiin  ivpi-,  :i  powiTfiil  osi-ilhilor  and  a  modulator,  a 
I'oiiiii'ClinK^  cinuit  anil  a  two-.slam"  audio  friMiucncy  amplitiiT. 

General  Siiiiiir  obtains  hi.s  results  by  the  use  of  electro  mag- 
netic waves  or  oscillation  of  hinh  fre(iueiicy.  In  liis  investiga- 
tions he  found  that  tiiero  was  a  ran^e  of  frequencies  which  had 
hitherto  been  iRiiored  and  this  ranne  he  utilized.  The  oscillations 
in  this  raiiKo  are  so  delieati-  they  cannot  he  detected  by  the  un- 
assisted ear  and  they  have  to  he  sirenKtbened  to  briuK  them  with- 
in the  perception  of  our  sensory  apparatus. 

lieneral  Squier  has  produced  frequencies  which  reached  ()()0,0(X) 
a  second.  These  currents  do  no  harm  to  ordinary  telephone 
apparatus.  General  Sipiier  in  efTect  has  taken  the  vibrations  of 
wireless  and  used  them  on  the  telephone.     He  says: 

"Since  a  plurality  of  hish  frequency  waves  of  different  fre- 
quencies can  be  impressed  upon  the  same  line  and  since  these 
may  be  selectively  separated  from  each  other  by  suitably  tuned 
circuits,  it  is  obvious  that  multiplex  telephony  may  be  accom- 
plished. These  hi^h  frequency  wa\es  may  e.xist  on  the  same  line 
with  ordinary  battery  tele|)lu)nc  circuits  without  in  any  way  af- 
fecting them,  and  thus  tiiis  system  of  multiplex  telephony  may  be 
applied  to  the  usual  telephonic  circuits  without  the  presence  of 
harmful  effects,  such  as  cross  talk  or  other  disturbances." 

Expressmen  Strike  at  Chicago 

.An  unauthorized  strike  at  Chicago,  affecting  approximately  65 
per  cent  of  the  2,500  employees  of  the  .-Vmerican  Railway  Express 
Company,  was  called  on  March  6.  The  strike  was  called  to  en- 
force the  demands  of  the  employees,  other  than  the  teamsters 
and  chauffeurs,  for  an  increase  in  wages  of  $35  a  month.  After 
three  days  of  idleness  many  of  the  striking  einployees  made 
application  to  return  to  work,  and  it  is  thought  that  the  strike 
will  prove  a  fiasco. 

As  a  result  of  the  strike,  an  embargo  was  placed  on  all  in  and 
out  business  at  depots  and  other  aflfected  points.  Grovcr  E. 
Simpson,  general  manager  of  the  company,  posted  a  notice  on 
the  bulletin  boards  of  the  various  stations  and  depots  inforining 
the  workers  that  the  strike  was  unauthorized  by  the  Brotherhood 
of  Railway  Clerks  and  its  international  officers.  The  Brother- 
hood has  an  agreement  with  the  .American  Railway  Express 
Company  which,  it  is  asserted  by  officers  of  the  company,  makes 
it  illegal  for  the  employees  to  strike  without  first  having  sub- 
mitted their  grievances  to  a  board  of  arbitration. 

J.  A.  Abbott,  grand  vice-president  of  the  Brotherhood,  who 
came  to  Chicago  to  reorganize  the  local  union,  made  the  state- 
ment that  I.  \y.  W.  sympathizers  among  express  handlers  were 
responsible  for  the  strike.  "We  have  a  unique  situation  in 
Chicago,"  Mr.  Abbott  said,  "where  a  union  leader.  Chairman 
Shepherd,  called  an  illegal  strike,  knowing  that  the  nation-wide 
organization  favors  obeying  the  law.  His  action  is  not  only  a 
violation  of  every  principle  of  union  labor,  but  has  resulted  in 
throwing  hundreds  of  men  and  women  out  of  work  and  left  them 
walking  the  streets  penniless  because  they  were  afraid  not  to 
strike  in  face  of  this  order.  .Allied  with  the  move  are  a  number 
of  I.  W.  W.'s,  that  I  know  of,  and  their  following  is  radical  and 
of  the  Bolshevist  type." 

It  is  rumored  that  another  cause  of  dissatisfaction  among  the 
strikers  is  that  wagon  dispatchers,  general  foremen  and  others, 
numbering  over  40O.  were  recently  granted  an  increase  in  wages 
of  $35  a  month.  The  express  company  officers  assert  that  these 
men  were  granted  the  increase  because  subordinates  to  them 
were  making  more  money  because  of  overtime. 

The  situation  at  Chicago  is  serious  at  some  points  and  unaf- 
fected at  others.  The  embargo  on  in  and  out  business  will  be 
enforced  until  the  strike  is  settled. 

A  New  Joint  Committee  on  Concrete 

and  Reinforced  Concrete 

A  new  Joint  Committee  on  Standard  Specifications  for  Con- 
crete and  Reinforced  Concrete  has  just  been  organized  to  con- 
sist of  five  representatives  each  from  the  American  Society  of 
Civil  Engineers,  the  American  Society  for  Testin'g  Materials, 
the  American  Railway  Engineering  Association,  the  Portland 
Cement  Association  and  the  American  Concrete  Institute. 

The  purpose  of  the  committee  is  to  make  a  thorough  study  of 
all  available  data  on  the  subject  of  concrete,  concrete  materials 
and  reinforced  concrete  and  to  incorporpate  the  most  modern 
'nformation  and  experience  into  a  general  specification  which 
may    serve    as    a    pattern    for    detailed    specifications    covering 


>pecilic  types  of  concrete  construction.  The  new  "joint  com- 
mittee" n)ay  be  considered  as  the  successor  of  the  "Joint 
Committee  on  Concrete  and  Reinforced  (Concrete,"  which  was 
organized  in  1904,  tlirouKh  the  co-operation  of  the  same  engi- 
neering and  technical  socic^ties.  The  original  joint  committee 
presented  its  final  report  to  the  parent  organizations  in  1916. 

The  membership  of  the  present  "joint  committee"  is  given 
below  : 

Anurican    Society   of   Civil   Enffinecrs: 

U.    ]'.    .Miller   (chairman),  consiiltiriK  engineer,   New   York. 

W.   K.   Halt,  I'lirduc  University,   I,a   Fayette,  Ind. 

A.    E.    I.indau,   C'DrruKaled    Fiar    Comiiany,    liuffalo,    N.    Y. 

W.   A.    Slater,   lliireau   of   Standards,   Washington,   D.   C. 

S.  E.  Thompson,  consulting  engineer,  Boston,  Mass. 
American   Railway   Engineering   As.sociation; 

J.   J.   Yates   (chairman),  bridge  engineer,   Central   of   New  Jersey,   New 
York. 

G.     E.    Royd,    division    engineer,    Delaware,    Lackawanna    &    Western, 
Buffalo,    N.    Y. 

I'.    K.   Scliall,   l)ridge  engineer,   I.chigh  Valley,   Bethlehem,  Pa. 

C.  C.    West  fall,   engineer   of   bridges,    Illinois   Central,   Chicago. 

II.  T.  Welty,  engineer  of  structures.  New  York  Central,  New  York  City. 
. Vmerican   Concrete    Institute: 

S.   C.  Hollister   (chairman),  consulting  engineer,  Philadelphia,   Pa. 

R.    W.    Lesley,    Philadelphia,    I'a. 

A.  R.  Lord,  Lord  Engineering  Company,  Chicago. 

E.  J.  Moore,  Turner  Construction  Company,  New  York. 

L.   C.   Wason,  Aberthaw  Construction  Company,   Boston,  Mass. 
Portland    Cement   Association: 

F.  W.   Kelley   (chairman),  Ilelderberg  Cement  Company,  Albany,  N.  Y. 
Ernest  Ashton,   Lehigh   Portland  Cement   Company,   Allentown,   Pa. 

J.   H.  Libberton,  Universal   Portland  Cement  Company,  Chicago. 
E.   D.   Boyer,  Atlas  Portland  Cement  Company,   New  York. 

D.  A.    .'\brams,    Lewis    Institute,    Chicago. 
American   Society   for  Testing   Materials: 

R.   L.   Humphrey    (chairman),  consulting  engineer,   Philadelphia,   Pa. 

L.   S.   Moisseiff,  consulting  engineer,   New  York. 

H.   H.  Quimby,  department  of  city  transit,   Philadelphia,   Pa. 

A.  T.   Goldbeck,  U.   S.  Bureau  of  Public  Works,  Washington,  D.   C. 

E.  E.  Hughes,  Franklin  Steel  Company,  Franklin,  Pa. 

At  the  organization  meeting  of  the  committee  held  at  the 
Engineers'  Club,  Philadelphia,  on  February  11,  1920,  the  follow- 
ing officers  were  elected:  R.  L.  Humphrey,  chairman;  J.  J.  Yates, 
vice-chairman;  D.  A.  Abrams,  secretary-treasurer.  Committees 
consisting  of  five  to  seven  members  each  were  organized  to  take 
up  the  following  subjects:  (1)  Concrete  materials.  (2)  metal 
reinforcing.  (3)  proportioning  and  mixing.  (4)  forms  and 
placing.  (5)  design.  (6)  details  of  construction.  (7)  water- 
proofing and  protective  treatment.  (8)  surface  finish.  (9) 
form  of  specification.  A  ni'mber  of  the  committees  have  organ- 
ized and  are  actively  engaged  in  the  preparation  of  their  prelimi- 
nary reports.  The  next  meeting  of  the  committee  will  probably 
be  held  at  Asbury  Park,  N.  J.,  about  June  22,  during  the  annual 
convention  of  the  American  Society  for  Testing  Materials. 

Assistant  Directors  Named  in  New 

Transportation  Bureau 

The  Division  of  Transportation  recently  established  under 
the  direction  of  the  American  Petroleum  Institute,  as  an- 
nounced in  these  columns  on  February  27,  will  have  its  head- 
quarters in  the  National  Life  Insurance  Building,  Chicago, 
with  M.  J.  Gormley  director;  L.  M.  Betts,  formerly  trans- 
portation assistant  in  the  regional  director's  office  of  the 
Northwestern  region,  and  prior  to  federal  control  superin- 
tendent of  car  service  of  the  Belt  Railway  of  Chicago;  D. 
B.  Mclntyre,  formerly  transportation  assistant  in  the  regional 
director's  office.  Northwestern  region,  and  later  assistant 
traffic  manager  of  the  Simmons  Company,  Kenosha,  Wis., 
and  Colonel  E.  H.  Shaughnessy,  trainmaster  of  the  Chicago 
&  North  Western  and  formerly  general  manager  and  acting 
director-general  of  the  Advance  Section,  transportation  de- 
partment of  the  A.  E.  F.,  have  been  named  as  assistant 
directors. 

The  American  Petroleum  Institute,  which  occupies  the 
same  relative  position  in  the  oil  industry  as  the  American 
Railroad  Association  does  in  connection  with  the  railroads, 
represents  practically  the  entire  ownership  of  petroleum 
service  tank  cars  in  the  United  States.  According  to  the 
institute,  it  is  anticipated  that  during  the  present  year  there 
will  be  a  greater  demand  for  petroleum  and  its  products  than 
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has  ever  been  known  before.  It  is  hoped  that  the  formation 
of  this  Division  of  Transportation,  working  along  the  follow- 
ing lines,  will  greatly  assist  in  alleviating  the  traffic  con- 
gestion which  will  arise  from  this  increased  demand. 

L.  M.  Betts  entered  railway  service  with  the  Chicago  & 
Western  Indiana  in  1900  as  a  stenographer  in  the  operating 
department,  shortly  afterward  becoming  chief  clerk  to  the 
superintendent,  then  serving  as  chief  clerk  to  the  general 
superintendent  and  general  manager  of  the  Chicago  &  West- 
ern Indiana  and  the  Belt  Railways  of  Chicago.  In  1911  Mr. 
Betts  was  appointed  superintendent  of  car  service  for  the 
Belt  Railway,  holding  this  position  until  the  railways  passed 
to  government  control,  at  which  time  he  was  appointed 
supervisor  of  car  service  for  the  Western  region.  United 
States  Railroad  Administration,  continuing  in  the  same 
capacity  with  the  Northwestern  region  when  it  was  formed. 
Mr.  Betts  was  later  appointed  transportation  assistant  in  the 
regional  director's  office  of  the  Northwestern  region,  leaving 
that  position  to  take  up  his  new  work. 

D.  B.  Mclntyre  entered  railway  service  in  1898  as  a  tele- 
graph operator  on  the  Wisconsin  division  of  the  Chicago  & 
North  Western,  serving  subsequently  as  train  despatcher  in 
Chicago  from  1902  to  1913,  chief  despatcher  from  1913  to  1916 
and  as  train  master  from  1916  to  1918,  or  until  the  railways 
passed  to  government  control.  Mr.  Mclntyre  was  then  ap- 
pointed one  of  the  transportation  assistants  in  the  regional 
directors'  office  of  the  Northwestern  region,  remaining  there 
until  June,  1919,  when  he  resigned  to  become  assistant  traffic 
manager  of  the  Simmons  Company,  Kenosha,  Wis.,  with 
which  company  he  remained  until  called  to  his  new  work. 

Colonel  E.  H.  Shaughnessy  "has  been  trainmaster  on  the 
Chicago  &  North  Western,  at  Sterling,  111.,  since  his  return 
from  service  overseas.  His  sketch  and  photograph  were  pub- 
lished in  the  Railway  Age  of  November  29,  1919. 

The  Second  Railroad  Conference  of  the  American 

Association  of  Engineers  to  Be  Held  at  Chicago 

The  program  has  been,  announced  for  the  second  railroad  con- 
ference of  the  American  Association  of  Engineers  which  will 
take  place  at  the  Congress  Hotel,  Chicago,  on  March  15.  With 
a  total  membership  of  4,000  in  the  52  railroad  sections  of  the 
association,  a  large  attendance  is  anticipated.  The  program  for 
the  three  sessions  of  the  meeting  is  presented  below : 

9    A.    M. 

Chairman.   W.  W.   K.   Sparrow,  assistant  chief  engineer,   Chi- 
cago, Milwaukee  &   St.   Paul.     This   session   will   be   devoted  to 
registration,  reports  of  railroad  sections,  etc. 
2  p.   M. 

Chairman  J.  R.  Leighty,  corporate  engineer,  Missouri  Pacific. 
Plans  for  Future  Railroad  Work  for  the  A.  A.  E.,  George  W. 
Hand,  assistant  to  the  president,  Chicago  &  North  Western. 
Discussion  led  by  J.  B.  Jenkins,  valuation  engineer,  Baltimore  & 
Ohio,  and  F.  E.  Morrow,  chief  engineer,  Chicago  &  Western 
Indiana. 

Railroad  Sections,  Their  Organization  and  Functions  (speaker 
to.be  announced  later). 

Railroad  Sections,  Their  Relation  to  the  Railroad  Manage- 
ment, F.  C.  Huffman,  principal  assistant  engineer,  Chicago  & 
North  Western. 

Railroad  Sections,  Their  Relation  to  the  Chapters,  by  Paul 
-A.ugustinus.  Discussion  led  by  W.  B.  Crenshaw,  principal  as- 
sistant engineer,  Southern  Railway;  F.  P.  Patenall,  signal  engi- 
neer, Baltimore  &  Ohio,  and  William  J.  H.  Strong. 

The  A.  A.  E.  Railroad  Salary  Schedule,  by  W.  C.  Bolin.    Dis- 
cussion  led   by    R.    W.    Barnes,    C.    F.   Bower,   A.    M.   Knowles, 
assistant  engineer,   B.  &  O.,  and  O.  R.  West,  assistant   division 
engineer,  Atchison.  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe  Coast  Lines. 
8  p.   M. 

Chairman,  W.  H.  Hoyt,  chief  engineer,  Duluth,  Missabe  & 
Northern.  The  Classification  and  Compensation  of  Engineers, 
to  be  discussed  by  members  of  Engineering  Council's  committee 
on  this  subject,  Arthur  S.  Tuttle,  Bion  J.  Arnold  and  Oscar  C. 
Merrill. 

Problems  of  the  Railroads  Since  Their  Return  to  Private 
Control,  by  S.  M,  Felton,  president,  Chicago  Great  Western. 

The  American  Association  of  Engineers — Its  Aims  and  Ideals, 
by  F.  H.  Newell,  president  of  the  association. 


Traffic  News 


The  Mexico  Northwestern  has  increased  all  passenger  and 
freight  rates  20  per  cent,  effective  March  4. 

G.  A.  Rautenberg,  assistant  traffic  manager  of  Anderson  & 
Gustafson,  Inc.,  Chicago,  has  been  appointed  traffic  agent 
for  Guggenheim  Brothers,  meat  packers,  Chicago. 

The  Philadelphia  &  Reading  announces  the  restoration  of  the 
former  custom  of  accepting  local  tickets  in  either  direction,  and 
also  the  abolition  of  the  rule  restricting  season  tickets  to  an 
even' calendar  month. 

Jesse  J.  Robinette,  chief  clerk  in  the  special  service  depart- 
ment of  the  Traffic  Service  Corporation,  with  headquarters 
at  Washington,  D.  C,  has  resigned  to  become  traffic  manager 
for  the  Jonesboro   (Ark.)    Chamber  of  Commerce. 

William  J.  Young,  assistant  to  the  regional  director  of  the 
Northwestern  region,  with  headquarters  at  Chicago,  has  been 
appointed  office  manager  in  charge  of  the  distributing  de- 
partment of  the  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Company,  Akron, 
Ohio,  with  office  at  Chicago. 

Work  at  the  docks  of  the  Southern  Pacific  Company  at  Galves- 
ton. Tex.,  was  resumed  on  February  20,  after  an  unsuccessful 
strike  which  had  lasted  14  days.  The  900  workmen  were  all  taken 
back  and  they  began  at  once  unloading  five  steamships  which  had 
been  tied  up  two  weeks.  The  men  receive  60  cents  an  hour;  they 
struck  for  90. 

After  a  conference  with  representatives  of  the  governors 
of  the  Mexican  states  of  Sonora  and  Sinaloa.  Epes  Randolph, 
president  of  the  Southern  Pacific  of  Mexico,  recently  an- 
nounced that  through  Pullman  service  will  be  inaugurated 
from  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  and  ^Arizona  points  to  Mazatlan, 
Mex.,  in  the  near  future. 

The  Cape  Cod  Canal,  which  was  surrendered  by  the  govern- 
ment on  the  night  of  February  29,  was  closed  to  traffic  for 
three  days  because  of  uncertainty  in  the  minds  of  the  owners 
as  to  whether  or  not  they  could  resume  operation  pending 
the  settlement  of  the  question  as  to  the  amount  which  the 
government  is  to  pay  for  the  canal.  Traffic  was  resumed 
on  March  4. 

The  consolidated  ticket  office  at  Denver,  Col.,  has  been  given 
up  by  the  roads  which  used  it  during  the  period  of  government 
control.  The  Union  Pacific,  the  Missouri  Pacific  and  the  South- 
ern Pacific  have  moved  their  offices  to  the  Denham  building. 
The  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe,  the  Chicago,  Burlington  & 
Quincy,  and  the  Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  Pacific  will  continue 
their  offices  in  the  Union  station. 

The  embargo  placed  by  B.  Bush,  regional  director  of  the 
southwestern  region,  on  October  23,  1918,  against  all  c.  1.  and 
1.  c.  1,  freight  at  Burkburnett,  Tex.,  and  Wichita  Falls  on  the 
Missouri,  Kansas  &  Texas  of  Texas  and  the  Wichita  Falls  & 
Northwestern,  was  cancelled  by  the  Katy  on  March  1.  The 
slowing  up  of  oil  production  and  the  clearance  of  accumulation 
are  the  reasons  given  for  lifting  the  embargo. 

Suits  for  losses  on  damaged  cotton,  aggregating  more  than 
$1,000,000  were  filed  in  the  Superior  Court  of  Glynn  county,  by 
cotton  brokers  at  Brunswick,  Ga.,  in  February,  against  Walker 
D.  Hines,  director  general  of  railroads.  The  plaintiffs  are  said  to 
be  among  the  largest  cotton  brokers  in  the  country  and  they  say 
that  thousands  of  bales  of  cotton  have  been  datnaged  while  in 
the  storehouses  of  the  Atlanta,  Birmingham  &  Atlantic  and  the 
Southern  Railway.  Most  or  all  of  the  cotton  was  in  freight 
houses  in  Brunswick,  awaiting  shipment  to  Europe. 

The  New  York  State  Barge  Canal  '^which,  to  be  of  use  in 
the  transportation  of  grain  and  other  commodities,  needs  better 
terminal  facilities  than  are  now  available),  was  the  subject  of 
a  report   and   discussion   before   the   Chamber   of   Commerce  of 
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tlic  stale  of  New  York,  in  New  York  City,  on  Marcii  4,  and 
resolutions  were  adopted  favoring  tiio  submission  to  llie  voters 
of  tlio  state  of  a  proposal  to  issue  lioiuls  for  the  sums  necessary 
to  liuiM  tile  necessary  Riain  clevaturs  and  otiier  terminal  struc- 
tures. It  is  estimated  that  the  needed  facilities  will  cost 
$25,(X)t1.(XX). 

Brig.  Gen.  Hines  Superintendent  of 

Inland  &  Water  Transportation 

The.  Secretary  of  War  has  delegated  to  Brig.  Gen.  Frank 
T.  Hines,  chief  of  the  transportation  service,  control  of  the 
inland  waterways  transportation  system  which  were  trans- 
ferred to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  War  Department  under  the 
Transportation  Act.  Gen.  Hines  says  that  the  same  service 
will  be  maintained  for  the  present  and  that  he  will  utilize 
the  existing  organization  and  personnel  in  administering  the 
work.  A  delegation  of  Senators  and  Representatives  from 
the  Mississippi  valley  and  other  sections  interested  in  water- 
way traffic  called  on  Secretary  Baker  to  request  that  present 
facilities  be  maintained  and  extended  and  that  railway  cor- 
porations be  pre\ented  from  strangling  water  competition. 

I.  C.  C.  Recommends  Continued  Use  of 

Uniform  Coal  Car  Distribution  Rules 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  on  March  2  issued  the 
following  notice  to  carriers  and  shippers,  recommending  the 
continued  use  of  the  Railroad  Administration's  uniform  mine 
rating  and  car  distribution  rules : 

"The  supply  of  cars  available  for  the  transportation  of  coal 
is  insufficient  to  meet  the  demand.  Unusual  movements  incident 
upon  the  strike  of  coal  miners  have  brought  about  an  abnormal 
location  of  cars.  It  is  desirable  that  the  proper  relocation  of 
cars  shall  be  brought  about  as  rapidly  and  with  as  little  con- 
fusion as  is  possible.  Critical  situations  still  exist  in  which  fuel 
for  essential  industries  and  purposes  must  be  provided.  The  rail- 
roads and  the  coal  operators  have  all  been  working  under  the 
uniform  mine-rating  and  car-distribution  rules  established  by 
the  Railroad  Administration  and  those  rules  seem  to  be  generally 
satisfactory  and  to  meet  with  general  approval. 

"To  the  end  that  conflicting  and  contradictory  rules  on  differ- 
ent roads  and  in  different  fields  may  be  avoided,  the  commission 
recommends  that  until  experiences  and  careful  study  demon- 
strate that  other  rules  will  be  more  effective  and  beneficial  and 
especially  during  the  remainder  of  the  early  spring  the  uniform 
rules  as  contained  in  the  Railroad  Administration's  Car  Service 
Section  Circular  CS-31   (Revised)  be  continued  in  efifect." 

These  rules  were  published  in  the  Railimy  Age  of  January  16, 
page  258. 

New  Canadian  Live  Stock  Contracts 

The  Board  of  Railway  Commissioners  of  Canada  is  engaged 
in  the  drafting  of  a  new  contract  affecting  the  transportation  of 
livestock  by  rail  in  the  Dominion.  A  hearing  was  held  before 
the  board  at  Ottawa,  Ont.,  on  February  10,  at  which  representa- 
tives of  the  Canadian  Pacific,  the  Canadian  National,  the  Grand 
Trunk  and  the  Michigan  Central  and  representatives  of  the 
shippers  and  various  public  bodies  were  represented.  The  dis- 
puted provisions  of  the  proposed  contract  concerned  to  limita- 
tion of  liability  for  loss  or  damage  to  livestock  and  the  release 
of  responsibility  for  accident  to  attendants. 

The  shippers  contended  that  all  care  of  the  animals  while  in 
transit  should  devolve  upon  the  railway.  They  base  their  sug- 
gestions upon  the  lack  of  accommodations  for  attendants  and 
because  the  average  price  obtainable  for  livestock  makes  it  im- 
perative that  the  railway  companies  assume  responsibility  for 
safe  delivery. 

The  railway  companies  pointed  out  the  essential  difference  be- 
tween the  conditions  relating  to  the  transportation  of  livestock 
and  those  appertaining  to  dead  freight  and  urged  that,  owing 
to  the  inherent  nature  of  the  livestock  traffic  and  its  suscepti- 
bility to  damage,  it  is  essential  that  the  carriers  should  be  per- 
mitted to  limit  their  responsibility  in  respect  to  it.  The  low 
basis  of  rates  applicable  to  livestock,  as  compared  with  certain 
classes  of  dead  freight  not  susceptible  to  injury,  was  also  brought 
forward  as  an  argument  against  the  proposed  complete  liability 
of  the  railroad 
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Commission  and  Court  Ne\vs 


Interstate  Commerce  Commission 

The  Commission  has  issued  revised  rules  of  practice  in  pro- 
ceedings before  the  commission  under  the  act  to  regulate  com- 
merce, as  amended,  which  were  adopted  on  March  2. 

The  Commission  has  issued  an  order  authorizing  carriers  to 
make  tariff  changes,  upon  not  less  than  one  day's  notice,  in  con- 
formity with  the  provisions  of  Section  418  (5)  of  the  transporta- 
tion act,  which  requires  (hat  charges  for  carload  lots  of  livestock 
destined  to  or  received  at  public  stock  yards  shall  include  all 
necessary  service  of  unloading,  reloading,  delivery,  etc. 

The  Commission  has  issued  an  order  authorizing  carriers  until 
September  1,  1920,  unless  otherwise  ordered,  to  make  changes 
designated  in  its  order  in  tariff  publications  which  contain  lists 
of  stations,  landings  or  express  offices  and  information  regard- 
ing station  conditions  and  facilities  and  lists  of  restricted  and 
prohibited  articles  in  so  far  as  said  changes  result  in  reduced 
rates,  fares  or  charges.  The  new  transportation  act  prohibits 
tariff  changes  resulting  in  reductions  in  rates  during  the  six 
months'  guaranty  period,  unless  approved  by  the  commission. 


Court  News 

"First  Instance  Tariff" — Effect  of  Changes 

The  Minnesota  Supreme  Court  holds  that  a  tariff  providing 
for  the  absorption  by  the  carrier  of  the  switching  charges 
of  connecting  carriers  at  destination,  where,  under  the  tariff 
theretofore  published  the  shipper  was  required  to  pay  such 
charges,  is  a  change  in  an  existing  tariff,  and  not  a  "first- 
instance  tariff,"  within  the  meaning  of  the  Minnesota  statute 
of  1905.  A  change  of  tariff  voluntarily  made,  reducing  rates 
to  all  shippers  on  all  commodities,  at  all  stations  in  the 
state,  becomes  effective  without  obtaining  the  consent  of  the 
state  Railroad  Commission,  as  provided  by  the  act.  After 
such  a  change  has  been  made,  the  original  rate  cannot  be 
restored  without  the  consent  of  the  Commission. — National 
Elevator  Co.  vs.  Chicago,  M.  &  St.  P.  (Minn.),  173  N.  W.  418. 

Easement  for  Years  for  Right  of  Way 

— Rights  on  Expiration 

A  railroad  may  accept  a  conveyance  of  land  upon  any 
condition  that  may  lawfully  be  annexed  to  an  ordinary  grant; 
and  such  a  contract  may  create  an  estate  less  than  a  fee  in 
land  taken  for  a  right  of  way.  A  contract  between  a  railroad 
and  a  landowner  provided  for  an  easement  for  years  for  a 
right  of  way  to  the  railroad.  The  California  Court  of  Ap- 
peal, First  District,  holds  that  if  at  the  expiration  of  the 
estate  granted,  the  land  was  necessary  for  the  railroad  for 
railroad  purposes,  and  the  corporation  or  its  successor  elected 
to  continue  its  use  for  a  right  of  way,  it  could  do  so  by  com- 
pensating the  reversioner.  Otherwise  it  must  abandon  this 
portion  of  its  right  of  way  and  surrender  possession  to  the 
owner  of  the  estate  in  reversion. — Conlin  vs.  Southern  Pa- 
cific (Cal.),  182  Pac.  67. 

United  States  Supreme  Court 

Employee  and  Employer  Railroad  Cannot 

Be  Sued  in  One  Count 

An  injured  employee  brought  an  action  in  a  state  court  of 
Georgia  jointly  against  a  railroad  and  its  engineman,  and  sought 
in  a  single  count,  which  alleged  concurring  negligence,  to  re- 
cover damages  from  the  company  under  the  Federal  Employers' 
Liability  Act  and  from  the  individual  defendant  under  the  com- 
mon   law.    Each    defendant    filed    a    special    demurrer    on    the 
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ground  of  misjoinder  of  causes  of  action  and  misjoinder  of 
parties  defendant.  The  trial  court  overruled  the  demurrers,  but 
the  State  Supreme  Court,  on  a  certified  question,  held  that  such 
joinder  was  not  permissible,  and  this  judgment  (147  Ga.  428) 
has  been  affirmed  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States. 
To  deny  to  a  plaintiff  the  right  to  join  in  one  count  a  cause 
against  another  employee  with  one  against  the  employer  in  no 
way  abridged  any  substantive  right  of  the  plaintiff  against  the 
employer.  The  argument  that  the  plaintiff  had  been  discrimi- 
nated against  because  he  was  an  interstate  employee  was  held 
answered,  if  answer  was  necessary,  by  the  fact  that  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Georgia  had  applied  the  same  rule  in  Western  &  Atlan- 
tic V.  Smith,  144  Ga.,  Ill  {22  Ga.  App.  437)  ;  Lee  v.  Central  of 
Georgia.     Decided  March  1,  1920. 

Mail  Carrying  Contracts — Deductions  for  Delay 

The  Kansas  City  Southern  sued  the  government  in  the  Court 
of  Claims,  alleging  that  in  June,  1906,  it  entered  into  contracts 
with  the  Post  Office  Department  to  transport  the  mails  over 
three  designated  routes  "upon  the  conditions  prescribed  by  law 
and  the  regulations  of  the  Department  applicable  to  railroad 
mail  service;"  that  during  the  fiscal  year  1907  (the  petition  was 
not  filed  until  December  19,  1912)  the  Department  withheld  from 
its  stipulated  pay  $3,355.48,  "as  a  penalty  imposed  on  account  of 
late  arrivals  of  trains,  and  failure  to  perform  service  on  the 
mail  routes,"  and  that  such  deuctions  were  "unlawfully  with- 
held." The  prayer  was  for  the  full  amount  of  the  deductions. 
The  petition  was  dismissed  by  the  Court  of  Claims. 

On  appeal  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  the 
railroad  argued  that  when  the  contracts  were  made,  long  de- 
partmental construction  had  limited  the  failure  to  perform  serv- 
ice, described  in  Revised  Statutes,  Sec.  3962,  giving  the  power 
to  make  the  disputed  deductions,  to  24  hours  of  delay  in  the 
arrival  of  trains,  and  that  failure,  from  1872,  when  the  section 
was  enacted,  to  1907,  to  impose  fines  or  deductions  for  shorter 
delays,  amounted  to  a  construction  by  the  Department  that 
authority  to  impose  fines  upon  contractors  for  delinquencies  did 
not  warrant  deductions  for  failure  to  maintain  train  schedules 
when  the  delay  was  less  than  24  hours. 

Rejecting  the  contention,  and  affirming  the  judgment  of  the 
Court  of  Claims,  the  Supreme  Court  said,  per  Mr.  Justice 
Clarke: 

"Failure,  within  moderate  limits,  to  maintain  train  sched- 
ules may  well  have  been  regarded  by  the  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral as  a  necessary  evil  to  be  tolerated  and  not  to  call  for  the 
exercise  of  his  power  to  impose  fines  under  the  statute,  when 
more  flagrant  neglect  to  maintain  such  schedules  might  very 
justly  require  him  to  exercise  such  authority  in  order  to  prevent 
intolerable  public  inconvenience.  We  cannot  doubt  that  the 
contracts  of  the  appellant,  and  the  law  which  was  a  part  of  them, 
furnished  ample  authority  for  the  action  of  the  Department  in 
this  case  and  that  omission  to  exercise  such  power  did  not  make 
against  the  prper  tise  of  it  when,  in  the  judgment  of  the  Post- 
master General,  adequate  occasion  for  its  use  should  arise." — 
K.  C.  S.  V.  U.  S.     Decided  March  1,  1920. 

Stock  Dividends  Not  Income 

Stock  dividends  declared  by  a  corporation  representing  its  own 
surplus  are  not  taxable  as  income,  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court  held  in  a  decision  rendered  on  March  8,  declaring  uncon- 
stitutional the  provisions  of  the  income  tax  law  of  1916  applying 
the  tax  to  stock  dividends  declared  on  earnings  and  profits  accru- 
ing after  March  1,  1913.  The  case,  which  involved  a  stock  divi- 
dend of  the  Standard  Oil  Company  of  California,  was  decided 
five  to  four.  Justices  Holmes  and  Day  joining  in  one  dissenting 
opinion,  and  Justices  Clark  and  Brandeis  in  another.  In  the 
majority  opinion,  sustaining  the  decree  of  the  lower  court.  Jus- 
tice Piney  said : 

"The  stock  dividend  is  no  more  than  a  book  adjustment,  in 
essence  not  a  dividend,  but  rather  the  opposite.  No  part  of  the 
assets  of  the  company  is  separated  from  the  common  fund  .  .  . 
nothing  distributed  except  paper  certificates  that  evidence  an 
antecedent  increase  in  the  value  of  the  stockholders'  capital 
interest  resulting  from  an  accumulation  of  profits  by  the 
company,  but  profits  so  far  absorbed  in  the  business  as  to 
render  it  impracticable  to  separate  them  for  withdrawal  and 
■  distribution. 


"Far  from  being  a  realization  of  profits  of  the  stockholder,  it 
tends  rather  to  postpone  such  realization,  in  that  the  fund  repre- 
sented by  the  new  stock  has  been  transferred  from  surplus  to 
capital,  and  no  longer  is  available  for  actual  distribution. 

"The  essential  and  controlling  fact  is  that  the  stockholder  has 
received  nothing  out  of  the  company's  assets  for  his  separate  use 
and  benefit;  on  the  contrary,  every  dollar  of  his  original  in- 
vestment, together  with  whatever  accretions  and  accumulations 
have  resulted  from  employment  of  his  money  and  that  of  the 
other  stockholders  in  the  business  of  the  company,  still  remains 
the  property  of  the  company,  and  subject  to  business  risks  which 
may  result  in  wiping  out  the  entire  investment. 

"Having  regard  to  the  very  truth  of  the  matter,  to  substance 
and  not  to  form,  he  has  received  nothing  that  answers  the  defi- 
nition of  income  in  the  meaning  of  the  sixteenth  amendment. 

"We  are  clear  that  not  only  does  a  stock  dividend  really  take 
nothing  from  the  property  of  the  corporation  and  add  nothing 
to  that  of  the  shareholder,  but  that  the  antecedent  accumulation 
of  profits  evidenced  thereby,  while  indicating  that  the  shareholder 
is  the  richer  because  of  an  increase  of  his  capital,  at  the  same 
time  shows  he  has  not  realized  or  received  any  income  in  the 
transaction." 


Deductions  from  Mail  Contract  Pay  to 

Land-Aided  Companies 

For  forty-one  years  after  the  completion  of  the  60-mile  railroad 
from  Port  Huron  to  Flint,  Mich.,  the  mails  were  carried  over  it 
by  the  successive  owners  under  the  usual  postal  contracts.  In 
1912  the  Postmaster  General,  concluding  that  this  was  a  land- 
aided  railroad  within  the  provisions  of  section  13  of  the  act  of 
1876,  and  entitled  only  to  80  per  cent  of  the  ordinary  compensa- 
tion restated  the  account  for  the  twelve  full  years  during  which 
the  road  had  been  operated  by  the  Grand  Trunk  Western,  since 
it  acquired  the  road  in  1900.  Twenty  per  cent  of  the  mail  pay 
for  that  period  was  found  to  be  $50,359.70,  and  this  amount  he 
deducted  from  sums  accruing  to  the  company  under  the  current 
mail  contract,  and  also  reduced  the  amount  under  the  current 
contract  by  20  per  cent.  The  road  had  in  fact  been  built  with- 
out any  aid  through  grant  of  public  lands.  None  had  passed  to 
the  Grand  Trunk  Western  when  it  acquired  the  road,  and,  so 
far  as  appeared,  that  company  had  no  actual  knowledge  that  any 
of  its  predecessors  in  title  had  acquired  any  public  land  because 
of  its  construction.  It  brought  suit  in  the  Court  of  Claims  to 
recover  the  amount  deducted.  Its  petition  was  dismissed  and  it 
appealed. 

By  an  act  of  June  3,  1856,  Congress  granted  to  the  State  of 
Michigan  certain  public  lands  to  aid  in  the  construction  of  cer- 
tain lines  of  railroad,  a  part  extending  easterly  of  Flint  to  Port 
Huron — another  part  westerly  of  Flint  to  Grand  Haven. 
The  act  contained  the  usual  mail  provision.  It  con- 
templated a  grant  of  six  sections  (3,840  acres)  per  mile  of  road. 
That  would  have  been  230,400  acres  for  the  sixty  miles.  The 
company  which  built  the  road  and  those  claiming  under  it  re- 
ceived at  most  6,428  acres,  the  title  to  a  great  part  of  the  land 
granted  having  proved  to  be  invalid.  The  case  was  one  of  ap- 
parent hardship.  The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  has 
affirmed  the  judgment  of  the  Court  of  Claims  for  the  following 
reasons:  If  the  railroad  was  land-aided,  payment  of  more  than 
80  per  cent  of  the  full  rates  otherwise  provided  by  law  was 
unauthorized,  and  it  was  the  Postmaster  General's  duty  to  seek 
to  recover  the  overpayment.  If  it  was  land-aided,  it  was  imma- 
terial that  the  company  which  later  carried  the  mail  over  it 
received  none  of  the  land  and  obtained  no  benefit  from  the 
grant.  The  obligation  to  carry  mails  at  80  per  cent  of  rates 
otherwise  payable  attached  to  the  road  like  an  easement  or 
charge,  and  it  afifected  every  carrier  who  might  thereafter  use  the 
railroad  whatever  the  nature  of  the  tenure.  Chicago,  St.  Pa.  & 
M.  V.  U.  S.  217  U.  S.  180.  The  railroad  expressly  disclaimed  any 
contention  that  the  mail  clause  should  not  apply  because  the 
quantity  of  land  covered  by  the  grant  was  small  as  compared 
with  that  contemplated  by  the  Act  of  June  3,  1856,  and  with  the 
cost  of  the  road.  The  contention  that  the  railroad  was  no  land- 
aided  because  it  had,  in  fact,  been  completed  without  the  aid 
either  of  funds  or  of  credit  derived  from  these  public  lands  was 
not  sustained.  The  successor  railroad  was  in  no  better  position 
than  the  acceptor  of  the  grant  to  question  the  charge  imposed  by 
such  acceptance. — Grand  Trunk  Western  v.  U.  S.  Decided 
March  1,  1920, 
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Locomotives 

The  Virginian  R.mi  w  av  is  iiKunring  for  10  Pacific  type  loco- 
motives. 

The  Gr.and  Trunk  has  ordered  25  switching  locomotives  from 
the  Lima  Locomotive  Works. 

The  Camhria  &  Indiana  lias  ordered  2  Consolidation  locomo- 
tives from  the  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works. 

The  Si'.Mi'Ti?R  Vai.I-ey  has  ordered  2  Mikado  type  locomotives 
from  the  American  Locomotive  Comi)any.  These  locomotives 
will  have  19  by  20  in.  cvliiulers  and  a  total  weight  in  working 
order  of  128,000  lb. 

The  Gre.\t  Northern  order  for  50  locomotives  reported  in  the 
Raihvay  Age  of  I'ehruary  27  included  45  Mikado  type  locomo- 
tives placed  with  the  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works,  14  to  use  oil 
for  fuel  and  31  to  use  coal. 

The  Oregon  Lumber  Company,  Portland,  Ore.,  has  ordered  3 
Mikado  type  locomotives  from  the  .American  Locomotive  Com- 
pany. These  locomotives  will  have  20  by  28  in.  cylinders  and  a 
total  weight  in  working  order  of  174,000  lb. 

The  Canadian  National  Railways,  reported  in  the  Railway 
Age  of  February  27  as  having  ordered  55  locomotives,  from  the 
American  Locomotive  Company,  have  ordered  12  additional 
Pacific  type  locomotives  from  the  same  company. 

The  Akron,  Canton  &  Youngstown  has  ordered  2  eight- 
wheel  switching  locomotives  from  the  American  Locomotive 
Company.  These  locomotives  will  have  25  by  28  in.  cylinders 
and  a  total  weight  in  working  order  of  214,000  lb. 

The  Riverside  Portland  Cement  Company,  Riverside,  Cal., 
has  ordered  one  six-wheel  switching  locomotive  from  the  Ameri- 
can Locomotive  Company.  This  locomotive  will  have  18  by  24 
in.  cylinders  and  a  total  weight  in  working  order  of  128,000  lb. 

The  Pennsylvania  Equipment  Company,  1420  Chestnut 
street,  Philadelphia,  Fa.,  is  in  the  market  for  a  second-hand, 
36  in.  gage  Mogul  type  locomotive,  with  9  by  14  in.  or  10  by  14 
in.  cylinders,  weighing  about  18  to  20  tons,  for  Pacific  coast  de- 
livery. 


Freight  Cars 


The  Charlotte  Harbor  &  Northern  has  ordered  100,  50-ton 
phosphate  cars  from  the  Pressed  .Steel  Car  Company. 

The  United  Fruit  Company  has  ordered  SO  steel  underframe 
flat  cars  of  50,000  lb.  capacity  from  the  Magor  Car  Company. 
These  cars  are  for  use  on  its  railroads  in  Honduras. 

New  York  Central. — The  time  for  opening  bids  has  been  ex- 
tended from  March  10  to  March  15  for  the  5,800  steel  box  cars, 
4,600  hopper  cars  of  55  tons  capacity  and  1,100  gondolas  of  50 
tons  capacity,  reported  in  the  Railway  Age  of  February  27. 

Canadian  Pacific. — A  press  despatch  from  Montreal,  Que., 
dated  March  8,  reports  that  this  road  has  given  out  equipment 
orders  totalling  about  $15,000,000,  including  2,500  60-ton  box 
cars,  500  refrigerators,  500  automobile  cars,  67  ore  cars.  A  part 
of  this  order  will  be  built  at  the  works  of  the  company,  and  the 
Canadian  Car  &  Foundry  Company  will  build  a  part  of  the  cars. 


Passenger  Cars 


Canadian  Pacific. — The  equipment  orders  reported  in  a  de- 
spatch from  Montreal,  noted  above  under  freight  cars,  include : 
12  dining  cars,  53  sleepers,  13  compartment  cars  and  24  baggage 
cars. 

Iron  and  Steel 

The  United  Fruit  Comp.\ny  has  ordered  1,400  tons  of  60-lb. 
rails  for  export  to  Cuba. 


A.  G.  Williams,  ni;inager  export  department  of  the  Ameri- 
can Steel  Foundries,  Chicago,  III.,  sailed  from  Seattle,  Wash., 
on  March  1  for  China  and  Japan,  to  develop  new  business  in 
those  countries. 

The  Tacony  Steel  Company,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  has  opened 
a  new  office  in  the  Marijuctte  building,  Chicago,  in  charge  ol 
Frank  B.  Hillwick,  district  sales  manager.  Mr.  Hillwick  was 
formerly  in  the  sales  department  of  the  Crucible  Steel  ('(jm- 
pany  of  America,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  and  prior  to  that  with  the 
Bethlehem  Steel  Company,  Bethlehem,  Pa. 

The  Algoma  Steel  Corporation,  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  Out.,  is 
jjurchasing  e(|uipnicnl  f<jr  its  new  combined  rail  and  struc- 
tural mill,  which  it  is  erecting  at  Sault  Ste.  Marie.  The  prin- 
cipal buildings  will  be  of  structural  steel  construction  with 
corrugated  iron  covering. 

Duncan  W.  Eraser,  who  has  been  elected  a  vice-president  of 
the  American  Locomotive  Company,  as  was  announced  in 
the  Railway  .Ige  of  March  5,  was  born  in  Pictou  county.  Nova 

Scotia,  Canada,  in  1875, 
of  Scotch  ancestors. 
He  was  educated  in 
Nova  Scotia  public 
schools  and  at  the  age- 
of  18  went  to  Provi- 
dence, R.  L,  where  he 
served  a  four-year  ap- 
prenticeship course  in 
the  shops  of  the  Rhode 
Island  Locomotive 

Works,  later  the  Provi- 
dence plant  of  the- 
.\merican  Locomotive 
Company.  With  the 
exception  of  three 
years  in  the  service  of 
the  Brown  &  Sharpe 
Manufacturing  Com- 
pany-, Providence,  R.  L, 
he  continued  in  the- 
service  of  the  locomo- 
tive works  until  1904. 
In  that  year  the  Montreal  Locomotive  &  Machine  Company, 
of  Montreal,  was  bought  by  the  American  Locomotive  Com- 
pany and  Mr.  Eraser  was  transferred  to  that  plant,  serving 
consecutively  as  gang  boss,  sub-foreman  and  assistant  fore- 
man, until  1906,  when  he  was  appointed  general  foreinan  of 
the  machine  departments.  In  1908.  he  was  appointed  assist- 
ant superintendent  and  later  served  as  superintendent,  until 
December,  1910,  when  he  was  made  works  manager.  On 
February  IS,  1917,  he  was  appointed  general  manager  of  the 
Montreal  Locomotive  Works,  Limited,  in  charge  of  sales  and 
manufacturing,  and  in  November,  1919,  he  was  appointed 
managing  director  of  that  company.  On  March  1,  1920,  he 
was  appointed  vice-president  in  charge  of  sales  of  the  Ameri- 
can Locomotive  Company  and  vice-president  in  charge  of 
domestic  sales  of  the  Montreal  Locomotive  Works,  Limited, 
with  headquarters  at  New  York,  to  succeed  James  D.  Saw- 
yer, resigned. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  stockholders  of  the  Buffalo 
Eorge  Company,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  new  officers  were  elected  as 
follows:  Henry  W.  Wendt,  president;  Edgar  E.  Wendt,  vice- 
president  and  treasurer:  Henry  W.  Wendt,  Jr.,  vice-president 
and  secretary:  C.  A.  Booth,  vice-president  and  sales  man- 
ager. The  new  directors  include  the  above  named  officers 
and  in  addition  H.  S.  Whiting. 

The  American  Steam  Conveyor  Corporation,  Chicago,  an- 
nounces that  arran.gements  have  been  made  with  the  Well- 
man  Bibby  Company,  Ltd.,  36  Kingsway,  London,  W.  C.  2, 
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England,  to  act  as  its  representative  in  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  for  the  sale  of  the  American  steam  ash  conveyor. 
The  Wellman  Bibby  Company  intends  to  manufricture  the 
.  American  steam  ash  conveyor  in  England.  This  company  is 
well  known  in  the  British  Isles  and  handles  the  sale  of  a 
number  of  American  engineering  products  there.    . 

James  Denison  Sawryer,  who  resigned  as  vice-president  of 
the  American  Locomotive  Company,  as  was  announced  in 
the  Railway  Age  of  March  5,  was  born  in  -1875,  at  Buffalo, 
N.  Y.,  and  graduated  from  Yale  University  in  1896.  He 
■entered  the  service  of  the  Brooks  Locomotive  Works,  Dun- 
kirk, N.  Y.,  in  May,  1898,  and  served  i'n  various  departments 
of  the  works  until  the  formation  of  the  American  Locomotive 
Company  in  June,  1901.  He  then  became  assistant  to  the 
second  vice-president,  who  was  at  that  time  R.  J.  Gross,  in 
charge  of  the  sales  department.  In  July,  1904,  he  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  New  York  office  in  the  same  capacity,  and  in 
1907  became  manager  of  sales,  which  position  he  iield  until 
February  1,  1917,  when  he  became  vice-president  of  the  com- 
pany in  charge  of  the  sales  department.  Mr.  Sawyer  resigned 
on  March  1  to  become  vice-president  of  the  banking  firm  of 
Morton  &  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York. 

A.  T.  Shurick,  a  mining  engineer  on  the  business  staflf  of 
the  Coal  Trade  Journal,  has  been  elected  a  vice-president  of 
F.  C.  Thornley  &  Co.,  Inc.,  with  offices  at  31  West  Forty- 
third  street.  New  York. 
This  company  designs, 
constructs  and  organ- 
izes for  operation  in- 
stallations for  the  me- 
chanical handling  of 
any  material  on  a  large 
or  small  scale.  It  also 
acts  in  a  consultnig  ca- 
pacity in  the  valuation 
and  appraisal  of  prop- 
erties, preparation  of 
engineering  reports, 
etc.  Mr.  Shurick  has 
had  a  long  and  varied 
experience  in  the  de- 
velopment and  opera- 
tion of  mining  proper- 
ties. In  addition  to  his 
other  duties  he  will  be 
in  direct  charge  of  the 
mining  operations  of 
the  company.  He  re- 
ceived his  engineering  training  at  the  Virginia  Polytechnic 
Institute  and  was  engaged  in  active  practice  for  ten  years 
with  the  Rock  Island  Coal  Company,  the  Mexican  Coal  & 
Coke  Company,  and  as  engineer  of  coal  properties  for  th',' 
Anaconda  Copper  Mining  Company.  He  joined  the  editorial 
staff  of  the  Coal  .\ge  when  that  journal  was  started  in  1911. 
and  at  the  beginning  of  the  World  War,  he  entered  the  army 
and  served  as  a  capitain  with  the  209th  Engineers.  For  the 
past  year  he  has  been,  first,  technical  editor,  and  later  busi- 
ness manager  of  the  Coal  Trade  Journal.  The  official  per- 
sonnel of  F,  C.  Thornley  &  Co.  has  been  identified  with  the 
construction  of  some  of  the  largest  material  handling  instal- 
lations in  the  country,  including  the  Curtis  Bay  coal  loadin;? 
pier  and  pier  No.  5,  at  Locust  Point  for  the  Baltimore  & 
Ohio,  at  Baltimore,  Md.,  the  locomotive  coaling  station  with 
storage  for  the  Erie  at  Bailey  avenue  roundhouse.  East  Buf- 
falo, N.  Y.,  the  New  Jersey  avenue  fuel  yard  of  the  Bureau 
of  Mines  at  Washington,  D.  C.  Mr.  Thornley,  personally, 
has  been  retained  as  consulting  engineer,  dealing  with  large 
handling  projects  at  various  times  by  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio, 
the  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford,  the  Inland  Stee! 
Company,  the  Solvay  Process  Company  and  others. 

Erie's  Hornell  Shops  Leased  to  Private  Firm 

The  Hornell  Repair  &  Construction  Company,  a  concern  newly 
organized  for  that  purpose,  on  March  6  assume  control  of  the 
Erie  Railroad  shops,  roundhouse  and  car  repair  yards  at  Hornell, 
N.  Y.  By  a  contract  made  on  March  1  the  new  company  has 
leased  the  shops  and  will  henceforth  manage  and  operate  them 
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as  a  private  plant.  The  officers  and  employees  have  been  con- 
tinued in  the  same  positions,  the  prevailing  wage  scales,  the  work- 
ing conditions  and  transportation   privileges  maintained. 

The  new  concern  is  headed  by  Hornell  business  men  and  its 
officers  consist  of  Martin  F.  Woodbury,  president;  Justin  B. 
Bradley,  vice-president ;  Robert  VV.  Bull,  secretary ;  John  F. 
Niigent,  treasurer.  Burr  L.  Smith  is  a  director  and  Francis  M. 
Cameron  attorney. 

In  the  announcements  of  the  step  statements  are  made  that  it 
is  hoped  that  the  more  direct  control  of  operations  will  prove 
more  efficient  and  economical  than  the  former  method  to  control. 
It  is  understood  that  the  shops  will  be  improved  and  enlarged. 

Railway  Steel-Spring  Company 

The  annual  report  of  the  Railway  Steel-Spring  Company 
for  the  year  ended  December  31,  1919,  shows  net  earnings  of 
$4,394,354  after  deducting  expenses  for  manufacturing,  deprecia- 
tion, etc.  Dividends  of  7  per  cent  on  the  preferred  stock  totaled 
$945,000  and  of  8  per  cent  on  the  common  stock,  $1,080,000.  There 
was  also  $1,200,000  reserved  for  taxes,  leaving  a  surplus  for  the 
year  of  $1,169,354. 

President  F.  F.  Fitzpatrick,  speaking  in  his  report  con- 
cerning the  work  for  the  year,  says  in  part:  "Taking  into 
consideration  the  period  of  adjustment  from  a  war  to  a  peace 
time  basis,  the  results  from  operations  during  the  year  were 
satisfactory.  During  the  early  part  of  the  year  1919  the 
production  of  the  company  was  large,  due  mainly  to  orders 
for  material  for  export  received  during  the  latter  part  of  the 
previous  year.  There  was  a  falling  off  in  new  business  during 
this  period,  which  was  reflected  in  a  reduced  production  for 
the  last  half  of  the  year.  Before  the  end  of  the  year  1919 
there  was  a  marked  improvement  in  domestic  and  some  im- 
provement in  foreign  business,  which  still  continues.  Fur- 
thermore, there  is  every  indication  that  large  orders  for 
locomotives,  passenger  cars  and  freight  cars  will  be  placed 
during  the  present  year,  in  which  business  your  company  will 
participate.  With  the  substantial  orders  now  on  our  books 
and  the  favorable  outlook,  it  would  appear  that  the  results 
from  operations  for  1920  will  be  very  good." 

American  Steel  Foundries 

The  American  Steel  Foundries'  annual  report  for  the  year 
ended  December  31,  1919,  shows  earnings  from  operations  of 
$6,107,825.  This  included  earnings  of  the  Griffin  Wheel  Com- 
pany for  the  six  months  since  its  acquisition  and  also  amounts 
received  in  settlement  of  war  contracts  and  was  after  deducting 
expenses  of  manufacturing,  selling  and  administration.  From  the 
earnings  $333,296  was  deducted  for  depreciation,  leaving  a  net 
profit  from  operations  of  $5,774,529,  which  was  brought  up  to 
$6,115,007  by  miscellaneous  income  of  $340,478.  The  net  profits 
for  the  year  after  the  deduction  of  interest  and  reserve  for  taxes, 
etc.,  was  $4,210,634.  After  providing  for  the  preferred  dividends 
of  $296,846  the  earnings  for  the  year  were  equivalent  to  about 
$7.50  a  share  on  the  comirion  stock  ($33.33  par  value).  Common 
stock  dividends  totaled  $1,503,600  and  the  company  retired  dur- 
ing the  year  $344,000  par  value  4  per  cent  debentures.  President 
R.  P.  Lamont  in  his  report  speaks  of  the  broadening  out  of  the 
company's  activities  m  the  purchase  of  the  Griffin  Wheel  Com- 
pany and  through  the  establishment  of  the  .\merican  Autoparts 
Company  at  Detroit  to  manufacture  automobile  springs.  In 
speaking  of  the  outlook  for  the  coming  year,  he  says : 

"It  is  difficult  to  forecast  the  results  for  the  present  year.  If 
we  judge  our  prospects  by  the  known  necessities  of  the  railroads 
we  should  have  a  good  year.  ...  If  the  railroads  go  back 
to  their  owners  under  any  sort  of  a  fair  plan  there  will  un- 
doubtedly be  heavy  buying  of  cqu'pment  as  soon  as  the  necessary 
details  can  be  worked  out.     .     .     . 

".Any  considerable  amount  of  railroad  business  added  to  the 
present  volume  of  general  business  will  still  further  add  to  the 
scarcity  of  labor,  increase  our  costs  and  make  operating  condi- 
tions generally  just  that  much  more  difficult.  The  effect  of  these 
unfavorable  operating  conditions  may  be  reflected  in  the  earnings, 
but  your  plants  and  organization  are  in  position  to  handle  their 
share  of  whatever  business  offers  and  we  are  hopeful  of  a  good 
year." 

A  stockholders'  meeting  of  the  company  will  be  held  in  Jersey 
City,  N.  J,,  on  March  18,  to  consider  authorizing  an  increase  in 
the  common  stock  from  515,520  to  750,000  shares. 
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Guarantee  ok  I-'ederal  Compensation. — The  directors  of  the 
following  roads  have  accepted  the  six  inonihs'  guarantee  of 
federal   compensation: 

Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe. 

Chicago,  Kalamazoo  &  Saginaw. 

Chicago,  Rock  Island  i*t  I'acilic. 

Fulton  Chain. 

Kankakee  &  Seneca. 

Lake  Erie  &  Pittsburgh. 

Muiicie  Relt. 

Minneapolis  &  St.  Louis. 

Missouri  I'acific. 

N(.\v    N'ork   Central. 

Pittsburgh  &  West  Virginia. 

Raqucttc   Lake. 

Rutland. 

Southern  Pacific. 

St.  Louis-San  Francisco. 

Troy  Union. 

Atlanta,  Birmingham  &  Atlantic— The  Railroad  Commis- 
sion of  Georgia  has  authorized  the  issuance  of  $1.014,(XX)  serial 
equipment  notes. 

Hakinsville  &  Western. — This  road  will  be  offered  for  sale 
for  the  second  time  on  April  6. 

The  Chicago  &  Alton. — This  company  has  applied  to  the  Pub- 
lic Utilities  Commission  of  Illinois  for  an  order  authorizing 
the  issue  of  $1,988,000  of  equipment  notes. 

Hawkinsville  &  Florida   Southern. — See  Southern. 

International  &  Great  Northern. — An  additional  allowance 
of  $202,000  per  year  has  been  granted  to  the  International  & 
Great  Northern  by  the  director  general  of  railroads,  for  the 
use  of  its  lines  during  the  period  of  government  control.  The 
action  was  taken  as  the  result  of  a  protest  made  by  James  A. 
Baker,  receiver  for  the  road,  who  maintained  that  the  railroad 
company  was  entitled  to  more  than  $1,394,945,  the  original 
award.  Authority  to  make  the  contract  with  the  director 
general  covering  the  additional  compensation  was  granted  by 
the  district  court  at  Houston,  Tex. 

Lawrence  Branch. — See  Southern. 

New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford. — This  company  has  asked 
the  Public  Utilities  Commission  of  Connecticut  to  approve  an 
issue  of  short-term  notes  to  the  amount  of  $4,813,930. 

Pennsylvania. — The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  and  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Company  have  made  an  offer  to  the  holders  of  the  20 
per  cent  minority  stock  of  the  Pittsburgh,  Cincinnati,  Chicago 
&  St.  Louis,  which  is  outstanding  and  not  owned  by  the  Penn- 
sylvania Company,  to  exchange  their  shares  for  Pittsburgh, 
Cincinnati,  Chicago  &  St.  Louis  5  per  cent  bonds,  to  be  guar- 
anteed either  by  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  or  the  Pennsylvania 
Company.    Details  of  the  offer  will  be  made  later. 

Pere  Marquette. — The  directors  have  decided  not  to  accept  Sec- 
tion 209  of  the  Esch-Cummins  law  which  provides  for  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  government  guarantee  for  six  months.  This 
is  the  first  so-called  creditor  road,  which  earned  more  than  the 
standard  return  during  federal  control,  to  refuse  the  govern- 
ment's offer. 

Pittsburgh,  Cincinnati,  Chicago  &  St.  Louis. — See  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Roswell  Railroad. — See  Southern. 

Southern.^ — Three  short  branch  lines,  operated  by  this  system, 
may  have  to  suspend  owing  to  failure  to  pay  expenses,  ac- 
cording to  Henry  W.  Miller,  vice-president  of  the  Southern. 
These  are  the  Roswell  Railroad,  13  miles;  the  Lawrenceville 
Branch  Railroad,  10  miles,  and  the  Hawkinsville  &  Florida 
Southern,  95  miles  long.  Mr.  Miller  said  that  these  roads 
had  been  run  at  serious  loss  by  the  Railroad  Administration 
and  he  did  not  believe  that  they  could  continue  operations 
after  September  1,  1920,  up  to  which  date  the  government  has 
agreed  to  guarantee  expenses, 
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Executive 

H.  R.  Safford,  notice  of  whose  appointment  as  assistant 
to  the  president  of  the  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy,  with 
headquarters  at  Chicago,  was  announced  in  the  Railway  Age 

oi  February  27,  page 
660,  was  born  at  Madi- 
son, Ind.  After  gradu- 
ating from  Purdue 
University,  he  began 
railway  service  in  1895 
as  a  rodmaii  on  the 
Illinois  Central.  From 
1897  to  1900,  he  was 
resident  engineer,  in 
charge  of  construction 
work  on  the  same 
road,  and  in  the  latter 
year  was  appointed 
roadmaster.  From  May, 
1903,  to  March,  1905,  he 
was  principal  assistant 
engineer  and  on  the 
latter  date  was  pro- 
moted to  assistant  chief 
engineer.  In  July,  1906, 
he  was  promoted  to  chief 
engineer  maintenance  of 
way,  which  position  he  retained  until  May,  1910,  when  he  left 
that  road  to  become  assistant  to  the  president  of  the  Edgar  Allen 
Manganese  Steel  Company.  The  following  year  he  was  ap- 
pointed chief  engineer  of  the  Grand  Trunk,  which  position  he 
retained  until  1918,  when  he  was  appointed  engineering  assistant 
to  the  regional  director  of  the  Central  Western  region.  This 
position  he  held  until  his  recent  appointment. 

Financial,  Legal  and  Accounting 

George  S.  Ross,  notice  of  whose  appointment  as  secre- 
tary and  treasurer  of  the  Toledo,  St.  Louis  &  Western,  with 
headquarters    at    Toledo,    Ohio,    appeared    in    the   Railway   Age 

of  February  27  (page 
656)  was  born  at  Strea- 
tor,  111.,  on  December  21, 
1894.  He  entered  rail- 
way service  in  1914  as 
a  clerk  in  the  treasury 
department  of  the  To- 
ledo, St.  Louis  &  West- 
ern. A  year  later  he 
w  a  s  appointed  private 
secretary  to  Brand  Whit- 
•  lock,  United  States  Am- 
bassador to  Belgium, 
and  was  in  Belgium  dur- 
ing the  stay  of  the  min- 
ister there.  In  1917,  after 
having  returned  from 
abroad,  Mr.  Ross  was 
appointed  assistant  secre- 
tary and  assistant  treas- 
urer of  the  Toledo,  St. 
Louis  &  Western.  In 
1918  he  was  promoted  to 
federal  treasurer  and  in  May,  1919,  his  jurisdiction  was  extended 
to  include  the  Detroit  &  Toledo  Shore  Line.  This  position  he 
held  until  his  present  appointment. 

R.  W.  Barrett,  general  solicitor  for  the  Lehigh  Valley 
under  the  Railroad  Administration,  with  headquarters  in  New 
York,  will  continue  in  the  same  position  under  private  owner- 
ship. E.  H.  Burgess  has  been  appointed  assistant  general 
solicitor. 
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Paul  C.  Hamlin,  general  solicitor  of  the  Lehigh  &  New 
England  under  the  Railroad  Administration,  will  continue  in 
that  position  under  private  control. 

R.  B.  Scofield,  assistant  secretary  and  assistant  treasurer 
for  the  Delaware,  Lackawanna  &  Western,  has  retired,  after 
a  service  of  forty-eight  years,  efTective  March  1.  This  will 
correct  an  item  in  the  Railway  Age  of  March  5  (page  734), 
which  stated  that  J.  G.  Enderlin  had  retired  from  this  posi- 
tion, whereas  Mr.  Enderlin  is  Mr.  Scofield's  successor. 

H.  W.  Johnson,  prior  to  and  during  federal  control,  auditor 
of  expenditures  of  the  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy,  with 
headquarters  at  Chicago,  has  been  appointed  assistant  to  the 
comptroller,  with  the  same  headquarters.  F.  L.  Porter,  prior 
to  and  during  government  control,  assistant  auditor  of  ex- 
penditures, has  been  promoted  to  auditor  of  expenditures, 
succeeding  Mr.  Johnson. 

Operating 

F.  G.  Minnick,  during  federal  control  assistant  federal 
manager  of  the  Pittsburgh  &  Lake  Erie,  has  been  appointed 
assistant  general  manager,  with  headquarters  at  Pittsburgh, 
Pa.,  efTective  March  1. 

W.  H.  Edmondson,  during  federal  control  assistant  to  the 
federal  manager  of  the  Grand  Trunk  Western  Lines,  with 
office  at  Detroit,  Mich.,  has  been  appointed  assistant  to  the 
general  manager,  with  the  same  headquarters. 

Robert  V.  Massey,  general  superintendent  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania, Eastern  Lines,  during  the  period  of  federal  control, 
who  has  recently  been  appointed  assistant  general  manager 

of  the  Eastern  region 
of  the  same  road,  with 
headquarters  at  Phila- 
delphia, was  born  in 
Dover,  Kent  county, 
Del.,  on  September  29, 
1871.  He  prepared  for 
college  at  the  Hill 
School,  at  Pottstown, 
Pa.,  and  graduated 
from  Sheffield  Scien- 
tific School,  Yale  Uni- 
versity, in  1892.  He 
began  railroad  work  in 
the  construction  de- 
partment of  the  Penn- 
sylvania on  September 
1,  1892,  and  remained  in 
that  department  until 
August,  1895,  when  he 
was  transferred  to  the 
maintenance  of  way  de- 
partment, in  the  office 
of  the  principal  assistant  engineer  at  Altoona,  Pa.  In  No- 
vember of  the  same  year  he  was  appointed  assistant  super- 
visor at  Freeport,  Pa.,  and  on  April  1,  1897,  was  transferred 
to  Baltimore,  Md.,  as  assistant  supervisor  of  the  Baltimore 
division  of  the  Northern  Central.  He  was  transferred  to 
Miffiin,  Pa.,  as  assistant  supervisor  of  the  Middle  division  of 
the  Pennsylvania  on  April  1,  1899,  and  in  1890  was  promoted 
to  supervisor  of  the  Schuylkill  division.  While  holding  the 
position  of  supervisor  he  left  the  service  of  the  Pennsylvania 
to  become  affiliated  with  the  Philadelphia,  Baltimore  &  Wash- 
ington, now  part  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio,  in  the  same  ca- 
pacity; but  returned  in  1905  to  act  as  supervisor  at  the  Pitts- 
burgh yard.  On  April  1,  1907,  he  was  promoted  to  division 
engineer  of  the  Schuylkill  division  and  transferred  to  the 
New  York  division  on  January  1,  1909.  In  1909  he  was  ap- 
pointed superintendent  of  the  New  York,  Philadelphia  & 
Norfolk  and  the  Cape  Charles,  with  headquarters  at  Cape 
Charles,  Va.  On  February  11,  1914,  he  returned  to  the  Penn- 
sylvania as  superintendent  of  the  Manhattan  division  with 
headquarters  in  New  York,  and  on  May  1,  1916,  when  the 
Manhattan  and  New  York  divisions  were  consolidated,  his 
title  was   changed    to   superintendent   of   the    New   York    di- 
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vision.  He  was  appointed  general  superintendent  of  the 
Eastern  Pennsylvania  division,  with  headquarters  at  Altoona, 
Pa.,  in  June,  1917.  On  July  1,  1918,  he  was  transferred  to 
the  New  Jersey  grand  division  in  the  same  capacity. 

W.  R.  Davidson,  general  superintendent  of  the  Grand 
Trunk,  East  Lines,  with  headquarters  at  Montreal.  Que.,  has 
been  transferred  to  the  Western  Lines,  with  headquarters 
at  Chicago,  succeeding  J.  J.  Corcoran,  who  has  resigned. 

H.  R.  Arthur,  formerly  trainmaster  of  the  Canadian  Na- 
tional at  Saskatoon,  has  been  appointed  trainmaster  of  the 
First  division.  Pacific  district,  with  headquarters  at  Lucerne, 
B.  C,  succeeding  H.  W.  Culver,  resigned,  efifective  Feb- 
ruary 18. 

O.  M.  Barlow,  roadmaster  of  the  Hazen  district  of  the 
Salt  Lake  division,  of  the  Southern  Pacific,  Pacific  System, 
has  also  been  appointed  trainmaster,  with  jurisdiction  from 
Westwood,  Cal.,  to  Fernley,  Nev.,  and  from  Hazen,  Nev., 
to  Fallon,  with  headquarters  at  Susanville,  Cal. 

J.  H.  Tonge,  heretofore  general  superintendent  of  the  Bal- 
timore &  Ohio  and  the  Western  Maryland,  with  office  at 
Hagerstown,  Md.,  has  been  appointed  superintendent  of  the 
Washington  Terminal  Company,  Washington,  D.  C,  suc- 
ceeding J.  L.  Wilkes. 

R.  H.  Fish,  superintendent  of  the  Stratford  division  of  the 
Grand  Trunk,  with  headquarters  at  Stratford,  Ont.,  has  been 
appointed  general  superintendent  of  the  Eastern  Lines,  with 
headquarters  at  Montreal,  Que.,  succeeding  W.  R.  Davidson, 
transferred  to  the  Western  Lines,  effective  March  1.  W.  J. 
Piggott,  trainmaster  at  Allandale,  Ont.,  succeeds  Mr.  Fish, 
efifective  March  4. 

John  B.  Warrington,  during  the  period  of  federal  control 
terminal  manager  of  the  Washington,  D.  C,  Terminals,  with 
headquarters  at  Washington,  has  been  appointed  manager 
of  through  freight  and  passenger  service  of  the  New  York 
and  Washington  lines  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio,  the  Phila- 
delphia &  Reading  and  the  Central  of  New  Jersey,  with  head- 
quarters at  Philadelphia,  efTective  March  1.  Prior  to  govern- 
ment control,  Mr.  Warrington  was  division  superintendent 
of  the  Philadelphia  &  Reading,  with  headquarters  at  Phila- 
delphia. 

Traffic 

A.  H.  Stevens  has  been  appointed  general  agent  of  the 
St.  Louis-San  Francisco  at  Denver,  Col. 

H.  J.  Steeple,  formerly  general  agent  of  the  Erie  at  Seattle, 
Wash.,  has  been  appointed  commercial  agent,  with  the  same 
headquarters. 

J.  E.  Courteney  has  been  appointed  general  agent  in  charge 
of  the  Chicago  office  of  the  Denver  &  Rio  Grande  and  the 
Western  Pacific. 

W.  M.  Price  has  been  appointed  general  agent  of  the  Wa- 
bash at  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  the  position  he  held  prior  to 
governrftent  control. 

E.  S.  Blair,  division  freight  agent  of  the  Denver  &  Rio 
Grande,  with  headquarters  at  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  has  been 
appointed  general  agent  at  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

L.  B.  Sheppard,  formerly  southwestern  passenger  agent  for 
the  Chicago  &  Alton,  with  office  at  Dallas,  Tex.,  has  been 
appented  general  agent  of  the  Missouri  Pacific,  with  the  same 
headquarters. 

L.  B.  Banks  has  been  appointed  general  agent  of  South- 
ern Pacific  Lines,  at  Denver,  Colo.,  succeeding  L.  C. 
Zimmerman,  who  has  been  appointed  division  freight  agent, 
with  headquarters  at  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

James  W.  Daley,  associate  member  of  the  Southern  export 
committee  of  the  United  States  Railroad  .''administration, 
with  supervision  over  all  Texas  ports  and  with  headquarters 
at    Galveston,    Tex.,    has    been    appointed     assistant     to     the 
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trallic  inanaKiT  of  the   I  iiiornaiidii.il  &  Great  Norllicrii,  witli 
the  same  lu-adiiuarters. 

D.  T.  Murray,  assi>tanl  K'l'iier.il  siii)eriiiteii<lfiit  of  the 
tliiril  ili>triit  of  the  New  York  Cciitral,  Lines  West  of  Huf- 
fah>,  with  heailiiuartcrs  at  Voiinj^stown,  Ohio,  has  been  ap- 
pointed general  aneiit  of  tlie  transportation  and  trafVic  de- 
partments, with  the   s;wne   heachinarters. 

Charles  C.  Clark,  assistant  general  ])assenKer  agent  on  the 
Micliif-an  Central,  witli  oflice  at  C  hicago,  and  (hiring  federal 
control  tuanager  of  the  consolidated  ticket  oOices  for  tiie 
Eastern  and  Southern  railroads  at  Chicago,  has  resigned  the 
latter  position.  ha\ing  been  promoted  to  general  passenger 
agent  of  the  Michigan   Central,  with  the  same  headquarters. 

S.  S.  Butler,  general  freight  agent  of  the  St.  Louis-San 
Francisco,  with  office  at  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  has  been  promoted 
to  freight  traffic  manager,  with  the  same  headquarters.  Mr. 
Butler  began  railroad  service  in  1890,  as  a  clerk  in  the  au- 
ditor's office  of  the  Texas  &  Pacific  at  Dallas,  Tex.  In  1897 
he  was  ai)pointed  relief  agent  and  in  1898  traveling  auditor 
for  tiiat  road.  In  1900  he  entered  the  service  of  the  St.  Louis 
&  San  Francisco  as  chief  clerk  to  the  commercial  agcnc  at 
Dallas.  He  was  consecutively  to  1906,  soliciting  freight 
agent,  traveling  freight  agent  and  commercial  agent.  On  the 
latter  date  he  was  appointed  general  agent  at  Ft.  Smith, 
Ark.  The  following  j'ear  he  was  appointed  general  eastern 
agent,  with  headquarters  at  New  York.  In  1912  he  w'as  ap- 
pointed trafiic  manager  of  the  South  Texas  Lines,  and  in 
1915  general  southwestern  agent,  with  office  at  Houston,  Tex. 
In  1916  he  was  transferred  to  Pittsburgh,  Fa.,  as  general 
agent,  which  position  he  held  until  1917,  when  he  was  pro- 
moted to  assistant  general  freight  agent,  with  headquarters 
at  St.  Louis.  On  December  1,  1919,  he  was  promoted  to 
general  freight  agent,  wdiich  position  he  held  until  his  recent 
promotion. 

Mechanical 

George  C.  Jones  has  been  appointed  general  road  foreman 
of  engines  of  the  Atlantic  Coast  Line,  with  headquarters  at 
Florence,  S.  C. 

B.  J.  Farr,  superintendent  of  the  motive  power  and  car 
department  of  the  Grand  Trunk  Western  Lines,  has  moved 
his  headquarters  from  Detroit,  Mich.,  to  Battle  Creek. 

Engineering,  Maintenance  of  Way  and  Signaling 

W.  D.  Wiggins,  valuation  engineer  of  the  Pennsylvania, 
Lines  West,  who  has  been  promoted  to  chief  engineer  main- 
tenance of  way  of  the  Central  region,  with  headquarters  at 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  as  announced  in  the  Railway  Age  of  Febru- 
ary 20  (page  599),  was  born  at  Richmond,  Ind.,  April  28, 
1873,  and  graduated  from  the  Rose  Polytechnic  Institute  at 
Terre  Haute,  Ind.,  in  1885.  He  began  railroad  work  the 
same  year  w-ith  the  Pennsylvania,  Lines  West,  as  an  assistant 
in  the  engineering  corps,  being  later  promoted  to  assistant 
engineer  on  the  Pittsburgh  division.  In  June,  1901,  he  was 
promoted  to  division  engineer  maintenance  of  way,  serving 
in  this  capacity  on  several  different  divisions  until  November, 
1912,  when  he  was  promoted  to  superintendent  of  the  Peoria 
division  of  the  Vandalia.  In  July,  1913,  he  was  appointed 
valuation  engineer  of  the  Lines  West,  remaining  in  that 
position   until   his   recent  appointment. 

Special 

George  Bradshaw,  supervisor  of  safety  on  the  Grand 
Trunk.  Western  Lines,  with  headquarters  at  Detroit,  Mich., 
has  resigned  and  the  position  has  been  abolished.  Safety-first 
work  will  be  handled  through  the  safety  committees  of  the 
road. 

R.  S.  Mitchell,  during  federal  control  chief  of  the  secret 
service  and  police  section  of  the  Division  of  Operation  of 
the  L'nited  States  Railroad  Administration,  has  been  re- 
appointed chief  special  agent  of  the  Missouri  Pacific,  with 
headquarters  at  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  the  position  he  held  prior 
to  government  control. 


General 

The  general  oflices  of  the  Houston  &  Brazos  Valley,  now 
at  Houston,  Tex.,  have  been  relocated  at  Frceport,  Tex. 

ANN    ARBOR 

In  addition  to  the  oHicers  of  the  Ann  Arbor  announced  in 
the  Railway  Age  of  February  27  (page  658)  and  ot  March  S 
(page  737),  the  following  traffic  appointments  have  been 
made: 

A.  Allison   (.eneral   agent    Minneapolis,  Minn 

T.  M.  Bell ■•  ■'        Toledo,  Ohio 

C.H.Jackson |'  ''^        Pittsburgh,   Pa. 

A.  B.  Sell "  "        Menominee,   Mich. 

I.  W.  Dudley "  "        Seattle,  Wash. 

ARKANSAS   &  LOUISIANA   MIDLAND 

H.   B.   ]  learn  and   II.   R.   Sjiccd,  receivers  of  the  Arkansas  & 
•  Louisiana  Midland  have  announced  the  following  appointments, 
effective  March  1  : 

John   W.   Meehan. General    manager Monroe,  La. 

W.   Ci.   (iladney.  ...'\ud'r  &  gen.  frt.  &  pass.  agt.       "  " 

ATLANTA,    BIRMINGHAM    &    ATLANTIC 

The  organization  of  the  Atlanta,  Birmingham  &  Atlantic  has 
been  announced  as   follows : 

B.  L.  Bugg President   .Atlanta,  Ga. 

J.  L.  Edwards ....  Vice    president 

A.  V.  B.  Gilbert . .  Secretary  

W.  E.  Paschall . . .  Treasurer    

C.  E.  Brower General   supt.   trans 

L.  L.   Beall Chief    engineer 

J.   F.   Sheahan. . .  .Supt.  motive  power 

E.   L.  Greene Auditor    

VV.  W.  Croxton..  .Passenger  traffic  manager.. 
C.   B.    Kealhofer.  .Freight   traffic   manager.... 

J.   E.   Tilford General  freight  agent 

A.   D.   Daniel Purchasing    agent 

H.   W.  Colson. ..  .General  claim  agent 

G.  B.  Matthews,  Jr.Car  accountant 

Brandon  &  Hynds.General  counsel 

Dr.  W.  S.  Elkins. . .  Chief    surgeon 

W.  S.  Goldsmith..  .Ast.  chief  surgeon 

V.  E.  Whitaker. .  .Superintendent     Birmingham,  Ala. 

R.  H.  McKay "  Fitzgerald,  Ga. 

Fred    Astin Asst.    superintendent "  " 

Harry  Huddleston.    "  "  Manchester,  Ga. 

Traffic  Representatives 

P.  L.  Graves General    agent Atlanta,  Ga. 

J.   W.   Brown Commercial    agent "  " 

G.A.Smith District  passenger  agent....       "  " 

L.  G.  Scarboro. ..  .Commercial    agent Birmingham,  Ala. 

H.J.Hansen "  "     Chicago 

J.  J.  McCarty "  "     Cincinnati 

C.  D.  JJercaw General  agent Cordele,  Ga. 

F.  H.  Hill Comm.  agt.   (frt.  &  pass.)  .  .Fitzgerald.  Ga. 

C.  I.  Allen General   agent Jacksonville,  Fla. 

Jas.  F.  Carlton.. .  .Commercial   agent Memphis,  Tenn. 

J.  D.  Boylston. .  . .  "  "     Nashville,  Tenn. 

H.  G.  Benedict ....  Gen'l  eastern  agent New  York 

Leo  S.  Siddons ....  Gen'l  western  agent St.  Louis 

H.  H.  Luther Commercial  agent Talladega.  Ala. 

R.  G.  Parks "  "    Tampa,  Fla. 

E.  H.  Fleming.  ..  .Comm.  agt.  (frt.  &  pass.)  .  .Thomasville,  Ga. 


Agricultural  and  Industrial  Representatives 

H.  S.  Young Industrial  agent Atlanta,  Ga. 

\V.  R.  Tucker .Agric,  dev.  &  imm.  agt "  " 

G.   B.  Eunice Agric.  dev.  agent Fitzgerald,  Ga. 

J.  W.  Firor Horticulturist   Montezuma,  Ga. 

H.  L.  Alsobrook.  .Agric.  dev.  agent Talladega,  Ga. 

ATLANTA   &  WEST   POINT 

The  following  appointments  on  the  Atlanta  &  West  Point,  the 
Western  Railway  of  Alabama  and  the  Georgia  Railroad  have 
been  announced  by  Charles  A  Wickersham,  president-general 
manager  of  these  properties,  with  headquarters  at  Atlanta,  Ga. 
The  appointments  apply  to  all  three  lines  unless  otherwise  noted: 

ExECtjTivE  Department 

VV.  H.  Bruce Sec,  trs,.  A.&W.P. ;  W.of A.  Atlanta,  Ga. 

W.  S.  Morris Treas..  Ga.  R.  R Augusta,  Ga. 
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Legal   Department 

Brewster,  Howell 
and  Heyman Geh'l  counsel,  A.&W.P.R.R.  Atlanta,  Ga. 

Steiner,  Crum  and 
Weil    Gen'l  counsel,  W.  of  A Montgomery,   Ala. 

Geo.  P.  Harrison.  .Advisory  counsel,  W.  of  A.  .Opclika,  Ala. 

Gumming  &  Har- 
per   General  counsel,  Ga.  R.  R . .  Augusta,  Ga. 

F.  R.  Yarbrough.  .Chief  law  and  special  agt. . .  Atlanta,  Ga. 

Dr.  J.  R.  Garner.  .Chief    surgeon "  " 

Accounting  Department 

W.  H.  Smith Comptroller    Atlanta,  Ga. 

F  E.  Winburn.  ...Auditor  and  frt.  cl.  agt.,  A. 

&  W.  P.:  W   -f  A " 

W.   H.  Vincent \uditor,  GcortriT   R.  R Augusta,  Ga. 

W.W.Hewitt Frt.  cl  agt.,  Geo.gia  R.  R.. 

L.  J.  Marbry Chief   traveling   a.iditor.  ...  Atlanta,  Ga. 

J.  S.  Moss Stationer  &  agt.  unci.  frt...       "  " 

Transportation  Department 

A.    Moritz Supt.   of   transportation. ...  Atlanta,  Ga. 

L.  L.  McDonald.  .Asst.  to  supt.  of  trans "  " 

D.  E.  McGee Trnmstr.,   A.&W. P.  ;W.of A. Montgomery,  Ala. 

W.  H.  Cooper. ..  .Chf.  trn.  disp.     "  "  "  " 

John  Laird Trainmaster,  Georgia  R.  R.  Augusta.  Ga. 

R.  B.  Heath Chf.  train  disp..  Ga.  R.  R \thens,  Ga. 

R.  C.  Campbell.. .  .Terminal    manager "  " 

E.  W.  Sandwich . .  Supt.  car  service Atlanta,  Ga. 

Mechanical  Department 

F.  O.  Walsh Supt.  motive  power Atlanta.  Ga. 

R.  P.  Smith Mechanical  engineer .'\ugusta,  Ga. 

W.  H.  Eager,  Jr. .  Electrical  engineer Montgomery,  Ala. 

J.H.Gaston Mr.  mech.,  A.&W.P.  ;W.of  A. 

John    Sheen Mr.  car  bldr.,      "  "  "  " 

O.  H.  Attridge Master  mech.,  Ga.  R.  R Augusta,  Ga. 

Engineering  Department 

0.  T.  Nelson Chief  engineer Atlanta,  Ga. 

S.  R.  Young .\sst.  chief  engineer "  " 

H.  W.  Seib Consulting  engineer "  " 

Pl-RCHA'siNG    AND     StORES    DeP.\RTMENT 

R.  T.  Pace Purchasing  agent -\tlanta,  Ga. 

G.  K.  Williams.  .  .Fuel  agent " 

Traffic  Department 
F.  G.  Bennett General  agent,  W.  of  A Montgomery,  Ala. 


A.  G.  Jackson. ..  .General  agent,  Ga.  R.  R.. 

G.  E.  Boulineau. .  .General  freight  agent 

F.  G.  Browder,  Jr.  Asst.  gen'l  freight  agent. . 
C.  E.  Rodenberg. .     "  "  "  "      . . 

J.  P.  Billups General  passenger  agent. . 

J.  A.  Higgins .\sst.  gen'l  passenger  agt. . 

E.  S.  Center Industrial  agent 


Augusta,  Ga. 
Atlanta,  Ga. 


BALTIMORE   &   OHIO 

C.  W.  Galloway,  vice-president  in  charge  of  operation  and 
maintenance  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio,  has  announced  the  fol- 
lowing appointments,  which  are  in  addition  to  those  given  in 
the  Baltimore  &  Ohio's  list  of  officers  on  page  737  of  the  Rail- 
way Age  of  March  5 : 

F.  E.  Blaser Asst.  to  vice  president Baltimore,  Md. 

In  charge  of  Bureau  of  Wages  Working  Conditions  and  Bureau 
of  Employment  and  Discipline. 

J.  R.  Kearney Asst.  to  vice  president Baltimore,  Md. 

In  charge  of  Executive  Relations  American  Railway  Association 
and  Car  Service  matters. 

L.  C.  Sauerham'er..\sst.  to  vice  president Baltimore.  Md. 

In   charge   of    Improvement    Authorities,    Contracts    and   Agree- 
ments, Budget  Allotments  and  Operating  Statistics. 

C.   Selden Gen'l  insp.  of  trans Baltimore,  Md. 

In  ihe  announcement  in  last  week's  issue,  page  737,  through 
an  inadvertance,  the  engineering  department  appointments  of  the 
Wabash  were  included  with  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio.  The  Wa- 
bash appointments  are  headed  by  A.  O.  Cunningham,  chief  en- 
gineer, with  headquarters  at  St.  Louis,  Mo.  The  Baltimore  & 
Ohio  engineering  appointments  are  correctly  given  further  down 
in  the  column,  and  are  the  five  names,  the  first  of  which  is  L. 

G.  Cuitis,  chief  engineer,  adjustment  division,  with  headquarters 
at  Baltimore 

There  was  also  an  error  in  the  inclusion  of  J.  R.  Onderdonk, 
engineer  of  tests,  Baltimore,  under  the  head  "Mechanical  De- 
partment." The  engineer  of  tests  reports  to  the  vice-president 
in  charge  of  operation  and  maintenance  and  his  work  covers 
all   departments  of  the   railroad. 


BALTIMORE  &  OHIO   CHICAGO   TERMINAL 

The  personnel  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Chicago  Terminal, 
as  effective  on  its  return  to  private  control,  is  in  part  as  follows: 
F.  C.  Batchelder .  .  President   Chicago 

E.  M.  Devereux.  .Treasurer    .'Baltimore 

H.  H.  Hall \sst.  sec- and  asst.  treas. ..  Chicago 

T.   H.   Schultz. . . .  Asst.    treasurer Baltimore 

J.  J.   Ekin Comptroller    ....^ " 

F.  B.  Huntington.  General    auditor " 

H.  A.  Lane Chief  engineer " 

L.  G.  Curtis \sst.   chief   engineer " 

C.  H.  Moran Real  estate   agent Chicago 

BOSTON    &    MAINE  ^ 

The  organization  of  the  Boston  &  Maine  and  of  its  subsidi- 
aries, the  St  Johnsbury  &  Lake  Champlain,  the  Montpelier  & 
Wells  River,  the  Barre  &  Chelsea,  the  Vermont  Valley,  the 
Sullivan  County,  and  the  York  Harbor  &  Beach,  have  been 
announced  as  follows : 


Jas.  H.  Hustis. . 
W.   Hudson 


William  J.  Hobbs 
Benj.  R.  Pollock. 

Gerrit    Fort 

H.  R.  Wheeler... 
A.  B.  Corthell... 
A.  W.  Munster. . 
G.  H.  Bavier.... 
D.  S.  Brigham.. . 
W.  J.  Cun'ngham 


H.   R.   Wheeler.. 
C.   N.    Marland. . 

F.   S.   Heath 

N.  G.  Hill 


Executive  Department 

President   Boston 

,V.    pres.,    gen.    coun. ;    law, 

real  est.  and  taxes " 

V.  p.,  finance  and  acct " 

,V.  p.,  gen.  mgr.,  op.  &  main.  " 

,  V.   p.,   traffic " 

.Treasurer    " 

.Chief  engineer 

.  Purchasing    agent " 

.\sst.    to    president 


Consulting    assistant 

Treasury   Department 

Treasurer    Boston 

.\sst.    treasurer " 


Concord,  N.  H. 
Boston 


W.   Hudson 

.\.  P.  Mackinnon 
R.  T.  Damon. . . . 
C.  M.  Macdonald 
E.  A.  Rvder 


Paymaster    

Legal   Department 

V.  p.  and  gen.  counsel Boston 

General  solicitor " 

General   claim   agent " 

Acting  freight  claim  agent.       " 
Real  estate  agent. " 

Accounting  Department 

Wm.  J.  Hobbs. . .  .Vice  president Boston 

W.  S.  Trowbridge. Comptroller    " 

M.  C.  Bradley \sst.  comptr.,  disbursem...       " 

J.F.Turner \sst.   comnt..   revenues 

IT.  G.  Etheridge.  .  ..Auditor  of  disbursements..       '" 

N.  H.  Ricker .Auditor  freight  receipts....       " 

W.  H.Young Auditor  passengers  recpts..       " 

W.  C.  Cruwys \uditor  miscel.  accounts...       " 

G.  F.  Glacy \sst.  to  aud.,  miscel.  accts.       " 

W.  T.  Harrod Special   agent 

A.  M.  Phillips Accountant    

J.  J.  Demeritt .Auditor    agencies 

Oper.\ting   Department 

Benj.  R.  Pollock.. V.  pres.  and  gen.  mgr ..Boston 

L.  G.  Coleman Asst.  gen.  mgr.,  main.,  equip. 

.A.  H.   Slader Asst.  to  v.  p.  &  gen.  mgr...       " 

Traiist'orfation — First    District 

W.  R.  Mooney .Act.  gen.   supt Boston 

G.  H.  Folger -Asst.   gen.   supt 

J.   P.   Quilty Supt.,  Terminal  div 

G.  H.  Foote Pass,  trmstr..  Terminal  div. 

F.  C.  Choate .Asst.  pass,  trainmaster 

W.  J.  Wright Frt.  trnmstr..  Terminal  div. 

J.  M.   Sullivan .Asst.  trnmr.,  Terminal  div. 

[.  Rourke Supt.,   Portland   div 

A.  P.  Milliken Asst.  supt.,  Portland  div... 

W.  S.  Keay Trainmaster,  Portland  div. .Lawrence,  Mass. 

A.  S.  TwoiTibly....  "  "  "  ..Dover,  N.  H. 

J.  E.  Mahoney "  "  "..Boston 

A.  P.  Little Act.  trnmstr.,  Portland  div.  Salem,   Mass. 

H.  C.  Robinson. ..  Act.   supt..   Southern   div. .  .Concord,  N.  H. 

.A.  F.  Garey Trainmaster,   SouMiern  dn-.         "  " 

F.  P.  Fosgate "  "  "  • 

'    M.  Durfee "  "  "   .Lowell,  Mass. 

.A.   B.   Schute "  "  "   .Boston 

T.  W.  Sutherland.           "                    "           "  . 
F.  H.  Flynn Supt.,  Fitchhurg  div Greenfield,  Mass. 
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Itoston   &■  Maim-    {Conliiiucd) 
A.  Murray. ..  .Trainmaster,  Fitchhurg  div.Iv  Dccrfidd,  Mass. 
A.  McCarthy..  "  "  "    .No.  Sta.,  Boston 

C.  Goodnow...  "  "  "    .Fitclil)urg,  Mass. 
F.  Whorren "                    "  "    .Itoston 

D.  Bourne Supt.,   Berkshire  div No.  Adams,  Mass. 

O'Bryan Trainmaster,  Berkshire  div.Orccnfield,  Mass. 

P.Sullivan "     .  "  "   .  McciianicvilicN.V. 

.  H.  Ford Supt.,  W.  N.  &  P.  div Nashua,  N.  11. 

Thomas \sst.  supt..  W.  N.  &  P.  div. .       " 

C.  Pelletier Trainmaster,   W.N.&P.  div..  Worcester,  Mass. 

Transportation — Second  District 

E.  Folsom ( "icncral  superintendent Lyndonville,  Vt. 

C.  Mayo Supt.,  White  Mountains  div.Woodsville,  N.  H. 

H.  Kidder \sst.  supt.,  White  Mns.  div.  "  " 

L.  Sargent Trainmaster,  White  M.  div.  "  " 

.\.  Ahcrn Supt.,  Passumpsic  div Lyndonville,  Vt. 

M.  Woodward.  Supt.,  Connecticut  Riv.  div. SprinRfield,  Mass. 

P.  Abbott Trainm'ster,  Conn.  Riv.  div.  "  " 

E.  Miller Supt.  transportation Boston 

A.  Hortter Car  accountant " 

,  H.  Kimball.. .  .Demurrage  adjuster " 

Mechanical 
H.   Wiggin. . . .  Supt.    motive    power Boston 

B.  Smith Meciianical    engineer " 

A.  Smith Master    mechanic K.  S'm'rville,  Mass. 


fc" 


S.Hall ••  "         E.  C'mbr'ge,  Mass. 

C.Todd "  "         Charlcstown,  Mass. 

.  H.  Rieckman..       "  "         Mcch'cville,  N.Y. 

W.  Hodgkins.       "  "         Worcester,  Mass. 

A.  Wyman "  "        Concord,  N.  H. 

A.  Locher "  "        Springfield,  Mass. 

F.Wood "  "         Lyndonville.  Vt. 

Wahlen "  "        Montpelier,  Vt. 

Jennings Superintendent   shop Billerica,  Mass. 

E.  Davis "  "     Somerville,  Mass. 

H.Eddy "  "     E.  Fitchb'rg,  Mass. 

W.  Band General  shop  inspector Boston 

Craig "  "  "       " 

A.  Bliss Gen'l  air  brake  inspector...       " 

T.  Millar General  car  inspector " 

Craig General    foreman Charlestown,  Mass. 

Mainten-ance  of  Way  and  Structures 

A.  Merrill Engineer,  maint.  of  way. ..  .Boston 

K.  Thornton. .  .Div.  engr.,   Portland  div. ..  Salem,  Mass. 

W.  Osborne. .  .Asst.  div.  engr..  Port.  div..     "  " 

C.  Stickney. . .  .Div.  engr.,  Southern  div. ..  Concord,  N.  H. 

J.  Chase .\sst.  engr.,   Southern  div..         "  " 

L.  Shanks Div.  engr.,  Fitchburg  div.  .Fitchburg,    Mass. 

H.  Parke Asst.  div.  engr.,  Fitch,  div..         "  " 

P.  Canty Div.  engr.,  Berkshire  div... No.  Adams,  Mass. 

F.  Whitney.  ..  ..\sst.  engr.,  Berkshire  div..         "  " 
Burroughs.  .  ..Div.  engr.,  W.  N.  &  P.  div.  Nashua,  N.  H. 

W.  Gardner..  ..\sst.  engr.,  W.  N.  &  P.  div.       "  " 

H.  Watson.  . .  .Div.  engr..  White  Mns.  div.Woodsville,  N.  H. 
N.  Wheelock. . .  Asst.  engr.,  White  Mns.  div.  "  " 

E.  Sampson. . . .  D.  engr..  Conn.  R.  &  P.  div.  St.  Johnsbury,  Vt. 
W.  Hamilton.  ..\sst.  engr.,  C.  R.  &  P.  div..  "  " 
J.   Rourke Div.  engr..  Terminal  div...  Boston 

F.  Pickering. .  .S'p'rvis'r,  B.  &  B.,  Port.  div.Salem,  Mass. 

L  Gauthier Spvsr..  B.  &  B.,  South,  div.  Concord,  N.  H. 

E.  Bucklev Spvsr.,  B.  &  B.,  Fitch,  div.  .Fitchburg,  Mass. 

B.  Piper.'. Spvsr..  B.  &  B„  Berk.  div..  No.  Adams,  Mass. 

W.  Sughrue... Spvsr..  B.  &  B.,  W.N.&P.dv.Nashua,  N.  H. 

H.  Fullerton... Spvsr..  B.  &  B..  Wh.  M.  div.Woodsville,  N.  H. 

M.  Blake Spvsr.,B.&B.,C.R.&Pass.div.  St.  Johnsbury,  Vt. 

P.  Coffin Spvsr.,  B.  &  B.,  Term,  di v . .  Boston 

Stores 


J.  E.  Byron General  storekeeper Boston 


W.  Y.  Scott Signal  engineer Boston 

R.  R.  Stackpole.  ..Supt.  of  telegraph " 

C.   G.  Jaycock Supt.  of  dining  cars " 

H.  W.  Davis Inspector,  pass,  train  serv.  .  " 

R.    Bradley Inspector  of  fuel  service...  " 

M.  O.  Sargent.  ...Chief  of  police " 

S.  G.  Watkins.... Gen'l  sec'y,  safety  dept " 

EXGINEERING    DeP.\RTMENT 

A.  B.  Corthell.  ...Chief  engineer Boston 

F.  C.  Shepherd. .  .Prin.  asst.  engineer " 

L.  L.  Huckins Cons.,   engr.,  eastern " 

C.  J.  Griffin Cons,  engr.,   western " 

R.  J.  Hammond.  .Office    engineer " 

B.  W.  Guppy Engineer  of  structures " 


Pusey  Jones Bridge  engineer Boston 

II.  B.  Fletcher .\rcliitcct    

F.    D.    Hall I%lectrical  engineer 

H.  J.  Sargent Asst.  ch.  engr.,  val.  &  r.  est. 

F.  B.   RowcU Research    engineer 

B.  Russell^ Real  estate  engineer 

F.  Cummings..\sst.  val.  engineer 

Purchasing  Depart.ment 

A.  W.  Munster.  ..Purchasing  agent Boston 

H.  J.   Saabye .Xsst.  purchasing  agent " 

J.   R.   Rooks Fuel    agent " 

J.   J.    Callahan Qiemist    Billerica  shop* 

Traffic  Department 

Gerrit    Fort Vice   president Boston 

Freight 
W.  T.  LaMoure.  .Freight   traffic  manager Boston 

G.  H.  Eaton .^sst.  freight  traffic  mgr " 

E.  W.   Abbott CJencral  freight  agent " 

A.  E.  Prescott. .  ...\sst.  gen'l  freight  agent...  " 

J.  W.  Rimmer....    "          "           "            "...  " 

F.  F".   Farrar General    agent " 

J.  R.  Mac.^nanny.  Chief  of  tariff  bureau " 

C.  E.  Leavitt Division    freight  agent Concord,  N.  H. 

E.  F.   Small  wood.       "  "  "     Springfield,   Mass. 

E.  C.   Otis "  "  "     Troy,  N.  Y. 

Passenger 
F.T.Grant General  passenger  agent. .  .Boston 

F.  A.  McCormick..Asst.  gen.  pass,  agent " 

W.  H.  Shepherd.  .District  passenger  agent. ..  Springfield,   Mass. 

F.  D.  Gourley....       "  "  "     ...Boston 
L.  J.  McNamara. .      "                "  "...       " 

G.  V.  Worthen. .  .General  baggage  agent " 

Milk,  Mail  and  Express 
W.  C.  Harriman . .  Manager    Boston 

CHICAGO,    BURLINGTON    &   QUINCY 

In  addition  to  the  appointments  on  the  Chicago,  Burlington 
&  Quincy  noted  in  the  Raihvay  Age  of  February  27,  page  660, 
the   following  officers  have  been  appointed: 

H.  E.  Jarvis .Assistant  secretary Chicago 

C.  J.  Ernst Asst.  secy,  and  asst.  treas.  .Omaha,  Neb. 

C.  M.  Carter Assistant  treasurer St.  Joseph,  Mo. 

H.  D.  Foster General   auditor Chicago 

E.   T.    Nichols.  ..  .Fiscal   agent New  York  City 

N.    Terhune "  "     "        "         " 

M.  H.  Niles Transfer  agent "        "         " 

N.   Stockhammer..        "  "    "        "         " 

The  following  appointments  have  been  made  in  the  traffic  de- 
partment of  the  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy: 

Geo.    H.    Crosby.  .Asst.  to  vice  president 

Freight 
H.   H.   Holcomb.  .Freight  traffic  manager Chicago 

E.  R.    Puffer Asst.  freight  traffic  mgr " 

George  Morton   . .    "          "            "         "    . . . .       " 
W.   G.   Wagner. .  .General  freight  agent " 

H.  E.  Heller "  "           "      St.  Louis.  Mo. 

F.Montmorency..  "  "           "      Omaha,  Neb. 

L.   C.   Mahoney. .  .Asst.  gen.  freight  agent. ...  Chicago 

R.  B.  Battey " 

iV.  W.  Johnston..  "  "           "           "            Omaha,  Neb. 

J.  B.  Driggs " 

].  F.   Vallery "  "           "           "             Denver,  Colo. 

F.  A.  Hart "  "           "           "            Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Geo.   P.  Lyman...  "  "           "           "            St.  Paul,  Minn. 

F.  E.  Hollingshead.  "  "           "           "             St.  Joseph,  Mo. 

Passenger 

P.  S.  Eustis Passenger  traffic  manager. .  Chicago 

/.Francis General  passenger  agent. .. .       " 

F.  E.  Bell Asst.  gen.  pass,  agent " 

A.  Cotsworth,  Jr.  .     "         "        "  "     " 

L.  W.  Wakeley. . .  General  passenger  agent. . . .  Omaha,  Neb. 

W.   A.   Lalor "  "  "     St.  Louis,  Mo. 

J.  E.  Buckingham. Gen.  bag.,  mail  &  ex.  agt Chicago 

L.  H.  Stebbins Asst.  gen.  baggage  agent...       " 


CHICAGO   GREAT  WESTERN 

All  officers  and  employees  of  the  Chicago  Great  Western  dtjr- 
ing  federal  control  continue  in  their  respective  positions,  with 
the  same  titles,  from  March  1,  with  the  exception  of  the  fol- 
lowing new  appointments: 
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"W.  L.  Park Vice  president,  operation ...  Chicago 

■C.  F.  Krebs General  auditor " 

J.  F.   Coykendale. Treasurer  " 

W.  L.  Sullivan. . .  .\sst.  to  pres.,  adj.  of  accts. .        " 

CHICAGO,    MILWAUKEE   &   GARY 

The  following  officers  have  been  appointed  on  the  Chicago, 
Milwaukee  &  Gary: 

C.  G.  Nelson Sec,  treas.  &  auditor Rockford,  111. 

F.  A.  Winkler. ..  .Assistant    auditor "  " 

C.  E.  Swenson. . .  .Pur.  agent  &  storekeeper..         "  " 

A.D.Early Genera!    attorney "  " 

I.  W.  Troxel Chief    engineer Chicago 

R.  E.  Owen Asst.  gen.  frt.  &  Pass.  agt. .       " 

H.  W.  Person General    agent Rockford,  111. 

W.  E.  Becker Superintendent    

Thos.  Hickson ....  Master    mechanic 

J.  I.  McConnell. .  .Foreman    car    department.. 

Gust   Swanson ....  Roadmaster     

■C.  S.  Andrus Chief  surgeon    

CHICAGO,   ROCK   ISLAND  &  PACIFIC 

The  executive  organization  of  the  Chicago,  Rock  Island  & 
Pacific  has  begn  announced  as  follows: 

Charles    Hayden. .  Chairman  of  the  board New  York 

James  E.  Gorman.  President     Chicago 

M.  L.   Bell Vice  pres.  &  gen.  counsel. .  Chicago  &  N.  Y. 

L.  C.  Fritch V.  P.  con.,  maint.,  &  cap.  ex.  Chicago 

F.  Nay  Vice   pres.  and   controller..        " 

T.  H.  Beacom. . .  .Vice  pres.  and  gen.  mgr. ...       " 
S.  H.  Johnson. .  ..Vice  pres.  and  frt.  traf.  mgr.       " 

L.  M.  Allen V.  P.  and  pass.  traf.  mgr..       " 

F.  D.  Reed Vice  pres.  and  pur.  agt " 

Carl  Nyquist    ...  .Secretary  and  treasurer " 

Other  appointments  have  been  announced  as  follows: 

F.  A.  Adams Asst.  gen.  frt.  agent Chicago 

C.  R.  Maier ' '     

COLORADO   &    SOUTHERN 

In  addition  to  the  appointments  on  the  Colorado  &  Southern 
noted  in  the  Railway  Aze  of  February  27,  page  660,  the  follow- 
ing officers   have  been   appointed : 

R.  C.  Gowdy Chief  engineer Denver,  Colo. 

W.  H.  Hess Valuation    engineer "  " 

W.  C.  Weldon ....  Purchasing  agent "  " 

DENVER  AND   SALT  LAKE 

The   following  appointmcTits   have  been  made   on   the   Denver 
&  Salt  Lake: 
Milton  Smith General    solicitor Denver,  Colo. 

E.  W.  Meyer Assistant  to  receiver 

F.  J.  Toner Gen.  frt.  and  pass,  agent. . . 

S.  S.  Meyer Auditor    

A.  F.  Dodd Treasurer    

M.  L.  Phelps General    superintendent 

M.  B.  McPartland.Supt.  of  motive  power 

L.  D.  Blauvelt.  ..  .Consulting    engineer 

V.  B.  Wagner.  ..  .Chief    engineer 

A.  L.  Cochrane .  . .  Purchasing   agent 

DETROIT,   TOLEDO   &   IRONTON 

The  following  officers  of  the  Detroit,  Toledo  &  Ironton  have 
been  elected,  or  appointed : 
J.    A.   Gordon President     Detroit,  Mich. 

G.  W.  Eckerle Asst.  to  pres.  &  pur,  agt "  " 

H.   \.  Fidler General  traffic  mgr "  " 

E.  B.  Dudley General  auditor "  " 

Leo    M.    Butzel . . .  General  counsel "  " 

Sam  R,  Williams. General  attorney "  " 

F.  E.   Remsburg.  .General  claim  agent "  " 

L.  L.  Syman Supt.  medical  dept Springfield,  Ohio 

C.  J.  Kavanagh.  ..(ien.  superintendent "  " 

H.  B.  Watters. ..  .Chief  engineer "  " 

C.    P.    Burgman..Supt.  m.  p.  &  equip Tackson,  Ohio 

K.   Chorley Supt.  car  service Springfield,  Ohio 

G.  V.  Booth General  storekeeper   Jackson,  Ohio 

DULUTH    &    IRON    RANGE 

The  following  now  constitutes  the  official  organization  of  the 
Duluth  &  Iron  Range: 


F.  E.  House President  Duluth,  Minn. 

J.  H.  McLean First  vice  president "  " 

J.  H.  Harding. ..  .Second  vice  president "  " 

Thos.    Owens Superintendent    Two  Harbors,  Mn. 

H.  Johnson Sec,  aud.,  gen.  frt.-pass.  agt.Duluth,  Minn. 

Thomas  Murray. .Asst.  sec.  &  asst.  treas New  York 

F.  D.  Adams General  solicitor Duluth,  Minn. 

E.   F.   Blu .\sst.  gen.  solicitor "  " 

E.  H.  Windom... General  claim  agent "  " 

B.  R.  Moore Supt.  motive  power  &  cars. Two  Harbors,  Mn. 

F.  C.  Marshall.... Treasurer    Duluth,  Minn. 

R.   P.    Moore Purhcasing  agent "  " 

W.A.Clark Chief   engineer "  " 

FORT  WORTH  &  DENVER  CITY— WICHITA  VALLEY 

The  officers  of  the  Fort  Worth  &  Denver  City  and  the  Wi- 
chita Valley  have  been  announced  as  follows: 
Hale  Holden Pres.  and  ch.  ex.  comm. ..  .Chicago 

C.  G.  Burnham. .  .Ex.  vice  pres " 

H.  R.  Safford Asst.  to  the  pres " 

F.  E.   Qarity Vice  pres.  and  gen.  mgr... Fort  Worth,   Tex. 

W.  O.  Hamilton.  .Sec.   and   treas "  " 

J.  H.  Barwise,  Jr.  .General    attorney "  " 

J.  H.  Bradbury.  ..Comptroller    Denver,  Col. 

W.C.Logan General  auditor  Fort  Worth,   Tex. 

R.   C.  Gowdy Chief  engineer Denver,  Col. 

W.  H.  Hess Valuation    engineer "         " 

J.  A.  Hulen Traffic    manager Fort  Worth,  Tex. 

W.  F.  Sterley Gen.  freight  &  Pass,  agt "  " 

S.  A.  Covington . . .  Acting  gen.  supt "  " 

M.   A.   Stainer. ..  .Engineer  M.  of  W "  " 

W.  C.  Weldon Purchasing  agent Denver,  Col. 

GALVESTON,   HOUSTON   &  HENDERSON 

Officers  of  the  Galveston,  Houston  &  Henderson  have  been 
announced  as  follows: 

G.  W.   Davisson.  .President   New  York 

J.  H.  Hill Vice  pres.,  sec.  &  treas Galveston.  Tex. 

G.  G.  Moore Gen.  mgr.  &  asst.  treas "  " 

M.M.Murray .\uditor   "  " 

GULF  COAST  LINES 

The  following  appointments  have  been  made  on  the  Gulf  Coast 
Lines : 

J.  E.  Anderson. . .  Asst.  to  pres Houston,    Tex. 

C.  S.  Kirkpatrick.  Chief    engineer "  " 

J.W.Wood Supt.  of  telegraph "  " 

J.   L.   Lavallee.  ..  .Mechanical    superintendent.  Kingsville,  Tex. 

The  following  appointments  have  been  made  in  the  traffic  de- 
partment of  these  lines : 

Passenger 

F.   M.  McClure...Asst.    gen.    pass,    agt Houston,  Tex. 

E.  A.  Farr Di v.  pass,  agent "  " 

Mark  Anthony....    "        "        "      New  Orleans,  La. 

Randall  E._ Knight. Trav.  pass,  agent "  "  " 

A.  J.  Ball.' Southeastern  pass,  agent.. . .  Atlanta,  Ga. 

Freight 

J.    W.    Hailey.  ..  .General   agent    New   Orleans.   La. 

J.    B.    Graham. ..  .Export  &  import  agent....      "  "  " 

W.  M.  McMillan.  .Commercial    agent "  "  " 

W.  J.   Cousins. ..  .Soliciting  frt,  agent "  "  " 

B.  H.  Taylor General  agent  Houston,  Tex. 

H.   A.   Vallas Soliciting  frt.  agent "  " 

J.  W.  Williams. . .  .General   agent    Beaumont,  Tex. 

W.  B.Craig General   agent    Corpus  Christi,  Tx. 

T.  D,  Gowin "  "         Chicago 

R.   C.   Foote Commercial  agent " 

W.  W.  Stine General   agent    Birmingham,  Ala. 

C.  W.  Adams Commercial  agent  "  " 

C.  N.  Gray ..General   agent    Dallas,  Tex. 

E.   G.   Waring. ..  .Commercial    agent "  " 

GULF,   MOBILE   &   NORTHERN 

The  following  is  the  organization  of  the  Gulf,  Mobile  & 
Northern  and  of  the  Meridian  &  Memphis,  effective  on  its  re- 
turn to  private  control : 

I.    B.   Tigrett President    Mobile,  Ala. 

E.  D.  Hogan Vice  pres.  &  gen.  mgr "  " 

J.  C.  Rich General  solicitor  "  " 

T.  D.  Geoghegan .  Traffic  manager    "  " 

F.  M.  Hicks Comptroller    "  " 
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iiiilf,   Mobilf    &■  Northern    {Continurd) 

J.  J.   Mil':wen Trca.suriT    Mohik-,  Ala. 

II.   Ci.    Rt'isiT PurrliasiiiK  agent    "  " 

H.   K.   Rickcr Asst.  to  rcii.  mgr "  " 

A.  F.  Church Siipt.  MohiU'-Louisvillc  div. Laurel,  Miss. 

J.   R.   Hohhs Siipt.  N.  Aliiany-.Iack.  cliv..Ni-w  Alliany.  Miss. 

D.  \V.   Davis Siipt.  of  car  sorvici' Lauri'l,  Miss. 

U.  II.  Gray Siipt.  of  nioiivi'  i>owi-r Mohilc,  Ala. 

Jas.    O'Neal h'oreman  car  dcpt "  " 

L.  W.  Duffee Chief  ciiRinecr  Laurel,  Miss. 

P.    L.    Stacker Valuation  and  spec.  engr. ..  Mobile,  Ala. 

W.   F.  McDade.  .  .Gen.  foreman  B.  &  R Laurel,  Miss. 

G.  M.  Greer Storekeeper  Mobile,  Ala. 

.1.  J.  Henry General   aRent    Laurel,  Miss. 

\V.  Blount,  M.D.. Chief  surgeon    "  " 

HOCKING  VALLEY 

The  following  appointments  have  heen  made  on  the  Hocking 
Valley,  effective  March  1  :  These  are  additional  to  those  given 
in  the  Railuvy  A^e  of  March  5,  page  742. 

H.    Q.    Wasson. . .  Gen.    frt.    agt Cohmibus,  Ohio 

\V.    H.    Fisher.  ...  Gen.   pass,   agt "  " 

HOUSTON  &  BRAZOS  VALLEY 

The  following  appointments,  eflfective  March  1,  have  been  an- 
nounced by  George  C.  Morris,  receiver  of  the  Houston  &  Brazos 
\'alley.  with  headquarters  at  Freeport,  Tex. : 

C.  J.  Rogan Superintendent     Freeport,  Tex. 

J.R.Johnson Auditor    

J.   E.    Reed Traffic    manager "  " 

W.  C.  McLendon. Treasurer    "  " 

A.  E.  Masterson. . General    attorney "  " 

LAKE   ERIE   &  WESTERN 

The  foiiowing  officers  have  been  appointed  on  the  Lake  Erie 
&   Western  : 

A.  D.  Thomas Treasurer    Lidianapolis,   Ind. 

W.  H.  Elmendorf. Auditor    "  " 

LOS  ANGELES   &  SALT  LAKE 

The  organization  of  the  Los  Angeles  &  Salt  Lake  has  been 
announced,  in  part,  as  follows : 

W.  A.  Clark President   New  York 

Carl  R.  Gray First  vice  president Omaha,  Neb. 

J.  Ross  Clark Second  vice  president Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

C.P.Smith Secretary    "  " 

F.  C.  Loofbourovv. Asst.   secretary Salt  Lake  C,  Utah 

J.  H.  Anderson ...    "  "        New  York 

W.  H.  Comstock..  General    manager Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

W.  H.  Leete ......  Treasurer    " 

A.  S.  'Halsted General    counsel " 

A.  S.  Edmonds General  traffic  manager " 

C.  C.  Barry Auditor    " 

Arthur  Maguire..  .Chief   engineer " 

LOUISIANA    &    ARKANSAS 

The  following  appointments  have  been  announced  in  the  traf- 
fic department  of  the  Louisiana  &  Arkansas  : 

B.  S.  Atkinson Traffic    manager Texarkana,  Ark. 

J.  R.  McClurken. .  Asst.  gen.  frt.  &  pass.  agt..  "  " 

H.  R.  Whiting General   agent    Alexandria,  La. 

F.   A.   Key,  Jr "  "  Shreveport,  La. 

IVIISSISSIPPI  CENTRAL 

The  following  is  the  organization  of  the  Mississippi   Central : 

F.   L.   Peck President    ., Scranton,  Pa. 

M.   D.  Fohey Gen.  mgr.  (on  Ive  of  ab.) .  .Hattiesburg,    Miss. 

Chas.  Ehlers Act.   gen,   mgr "  " 

T.  Brady,  Jr General    counsel Brookhaven,  Miss. 

H.    R.   Wilson Traffic    manager Hattiesburg,  Miss. 

H.  O.  Hoffman . . .  Purchasing   agent "  " 

MISSOURI,  KANSAS  &  TEXAS  LINES 

In  addition  to  the  officers  appointed  on  the  Missouri,  Kansas 
&  Texas  Lines,  and  announced  in  the  Railway  Age  of  March  5, 
page   745,   the   following  has   been    announced   as  the   personnel 
of  the  Missouri,  Kansas  &  Texas : 
F.    Ringer Chief   engineer 5t.  Louis,  Mo. 

E.  L.   Martin Asst.  chief  engineer Dallas,  Tex. 

B.  J.  Dalton Valuation    engineer Parsons,  Kan. 


I'     K    Tutt Mechanical  supt Denison,  Tex. 

\V.   II.   Maildocks. Mechanical  engineer Parsons,  Kan. 

W.  A.   Mitchell.  .  .Supt.   car   department Denison,  Tex. 

H.  H.  Johiitz luigr.,  maintenance  of  way.  F'arsons,  Kan. 

J.    F.    Hickey Superintendent     Sedalia,  Mo. 

S.  B.  Moore "  Parsons,  Kan. 

D.   S.    Murphy "  Muskogee,  Okla. 

J.  H.  Little "  Oklahoma  City 

.•\.   K.    Houghner.  .Terminal    superintendent ..  .St.  Ijjuis,  Mo. 

O.  C.  Smith Supt.  car  service Dallas,  Tex. 

W.    H.    1  lall (ien.  sui)t.  telegraph Denison,  Tex. 

D.  C.    Hudspeth.  .Supt.    telegraph Parsons,  Kan. 

J.  A.  Johnson .Signal  engineer Denison,  Tex. 

J.   L.   VValsh Supt.   of   safety Dallas,  Tex. 

I"".  F.^  Yancey Chief    surgeon Sedalia.  Mo. 

VV.   F.   Hayes Sujit.   time   service St.  Louis,  Mo. 

In  addition  to  those  mentioned  above,  the  following  officerj 
have  been  ajjpointcd  on  the  Missouri,  Kansas  &  Texas  of  Texas: 
K.  M.  Moursund.  .Engr.,  maint.  of  way Dallas,  Tex. 

E.  K.  Hanna .Superintendent   Denison,  Tex. 

R.   R.    Farmer....  "  Greenville,  Tex. 

J.  W.  Evens "  Waco,  Tex. 

O.W.Campbell..  "  Smiihville,  Tex. 

.\.   M.  Acheson...  "  Trinity,  Tex. 

F.W.Grace "  Wichita  Falls,  Tex. 

J.  A.  Johnson Signal  engineer Denison,  Tex. 

Drs.  Webb  &  Lott. Chief    surgeons Dallas,  Tex. 

E.  H.  Coombs. ..  .Special  representative Houston.  Tex. 

MISSOURI    PACIFIC 

In  addition  to  the  appointments  on  the  Missouri  Pacific  noted 
in  the  Raihfay  Age  of  February  27,  page  658,  and  of  March  5, 
page  745,  the  following  officers  have  been  appointed  in  the  traf- 
fic department  of  this  company : 

C.   L.    Stone Pass,  traffic  manager St.  Louis,   Mo. 

A.    D.    Bell Asst.  pass,  traffic  manager . .         "  " 

J.  G.  HoUenbeck.  .Gen.  pass,  agent "  " 

H.    H.    Butler .\sst.  gen.  pass,  agent "  " 

H.   H.   Muchall. .  ..\sst.  gen.  pass,  agent "  " 

C.  K.  Both  well. .  .Asst.  gen.  pass,  agent Little    Rock,    Ark. 

L.   M.    Hill Supt.  parlor  &  dining  cars.  .St.  Louis,  Mo. 

W.    H.    Bissland.  .General  baggage  agent "  " 

M.   L.   Fuller Colonization  &  advt.  agt...  "  " 

W.  A.  Rambach.  .Freight  traffic  manager....  "  " 

D.  R.  Lincoln. ..  .Asst.  frt.  traffic  manager...  "  " 

O.    G.   Parsley "       "         "  "  "  " 

C.  C.  P.  Rausch..     "       " 

W.  L  Jones "      "        "  " 

R.  M.  Dozier "       "         "  "  Chicago 

G.   H.    Hamilton.  .General  freight  agent Kansas  City,  Mo. 

R.    McWilliams. . .         "  "  "     Little  Rock,  Ark. 

O.   C.  Olsen Foreign  freight  agent St.  Louis,  Mo. 

E.  Mock .A.sst.  gen.  frt.  agent "  " 

W.  H.  Thompson.     "        "       "         "     "  " 

P.  J.  McCarthy... '     

W.    B.    Shirk Gen.   live  stock  agent Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Traffic  department  agencies  have  been  established  as  follows: 


Passenger 


Garland    Tobin.  . 

T.    D.    Moss 

J.  A.  Russell.  ... 
J.  A.  Steltenkamp 
L.  B.  Shepherd.. 
L.  M.  White.... 
Ellis  Farnsworth 
H.  R.  Bingham.. 
H.  D.  Wilson... 
W.  H.  Donny... 
T.  F.  Godfrey. . , 
W.  H.  Richmond 
J.  J.  McQueen. . . 
C.  M.  Fowler... 
J.  M.  Griffin 


Traveling  pass 
General   agent 


Division  pass. 
General  agent 
Division  pass. 
General  agent 
Division  pass. 
General  agent. 


Dan  Jacobs.  . . 
C.  C.  Cloutman. 
F.  J.  Kemper. . . 
Paul  Escott  . . . 
H.  V.  Gregory. 
W.   C.   Staley... 

R.  Meyer 

Guy  A.  Deuel.. 
W.   H.   Eraser.. 


.General   agent    Atlanta.  Ga. 

Birmingham,   Ala. 

.  agt Chicago 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Dallas,  Tex. 

Detroit,  Mich. 

agent Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

agent Memphis,  Tenn. 

. . ._ New  York. 

agent Omaha,  Neb. 

Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Salt  Lake  City,  U. 

"  "         Seattle.  Wash. 

.Division   pass,   agent St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Fycight 

.  \sst.  gen.  freight  agent Alexandria,  La. 

.Division  freight  agent Atcliison,    Kan. 

.General  agent Atlanta,  Ga. 

"  "      Birmingham,    Ala. 

.  Division  freight  agent Cairo.    111. 

.  General  agent Chicago 

"  "      Cincinnati,  Ohio 

"  "      Dallas.  Tex. 

"  "      Denver.  Colo. 
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L.   M.   White General    agent Detroit,    Mich. 

J.  J.  Eddy Division  freight  agent East  St.  Louis,  111. 

C.  E.  Carstarphen.         "  "  "         Ft.  Smith,  Ark. 

H.  G.  Brewer General  agent Ft.  Worth,  Tex. 

■  C.   H.   Pugh "  "      Houston,   Te.x. 

C.  M.  Davis Division   freight  agent    Hutchinson,   Kan. 

Clyde  Hogsett "  "  "        Joplin,  Mo. 

J.D.Yates "  "  "        Kansas    City,    Mo. 

E.  E.  Gibson "  "  "        ....  Lake  Charles,  La. 

H.  T.  Guinn "  "  "         Lincoln,  Neb. 

W.W.Trimble...         "  "  "         ....Little    Rock,    Ark. 

W.  C.  Dibblee ieneral  agent Los    Angeles,    Cal. 

•C.  Bourne,  Jr Asst.  gen.  freight  agent Memphis,   Tenn. 

F.  H.  Donahue General  agent Milwaukee,   Wis. 

R.  B.  Wilson "  •  "      Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Norton   England.  .Asst.  gen.  freight  agent New    Orleans,   La. 

J.  B.  Trimble General  agent  _ New    York 

J.  R.  Duckworth.  .Asst.  gen.  freight  agent Omaha,   Neb. 

W.  B.  Wier Division  freight  agent Pine  Bluff,  Ark. 

C.   C.    McCarthy.  .General  agent Pittsburgh,   Pa. 

P.   E.   Watson.  ..  .Di\ision  freight  agent Pueblo,    Colo. 

J.  J.  Kavanaugh.  .General  agent Salt  Lake  City,  U. 

W.D.Young "  "      San  Antonio,  Tex. 

W.  M.  Cook "  "      San  Francisco,  Cal. 

■C.   M.   Fowler....        "  "      Seattle,  Wash. 

V.  J.  Kaiser Division  freight  agent Sedalia,   Mo. 

N.  A.  Beach "  "  "     St.   Joseph,    Mo. 

George  Kassling. .         "  "  "     St.  Louis,  Mo. 

L.D.Nicholson...         "  "  "     Texarkana,  Ark. 

R.  R.  Trimble ....  jeneral  agent Tulsa,    Okla. 

F.  E.  Walling Division  freight  agent Wichita,   Kan. 


NEW  YORK    CENTRAL 

A  portion  of  the  New  York  Central  organization  was  given 
in  the  Rmkcay  Age  of  March  5,  page  745.  Additional  appoint- 
ments,  effective   March   1,   have   been   made   as   follows : 

A.   E.   Calkins.  ...  Supt.  rolling  stock — East. ..  New  York 

J.  W.  Senger Supt.  rolling  stock — West..  .  Buffalo 

Geo.  Thomson. ...  M.  C.  B.,  3d  Dist.   (West)  .  CoUinwood,  Ohio 

James    Reed M.  C.  B.,  4th  Dist.  (West)  .  Englewood,  111. 

Alfred  Herbster...  Asst.   M.C.B.,4thDist.(W.). 

NEW   YORK,    CHICAGO   &   ST.   LOUIS 

In  addition  to  the  officers  on  the  New  York,  Chicago  &  St. 
Louis  announced  in  the  Railway  Age  of  March  5  (page  745), 
the  following  appointments  have  been  made: 

H.  J.  Holden .-Vuditor     Cleveland,  Ohio 

J.  G.  Alexander.  ..Assistant    treasurer    "  " 

NEW  YORK,  NEW  HAVEN  &    HARTFORD 

The  executive  department  organization  of  the  New  York,  New 
Haven  &  Hartford  was  given  in  the  Railway  Age  of  February 
27.  page  657,  and  that  of  the  accounting  department  in  the  is- 
sue of  March  5.  page  745.  The  remainder  of  the  organization 
is  announced  as  follows : 

C.  L.  Bardo General   manager    New  Haven,  Conn. 

E.    Gagel Chief   engineer    "  "  " 

H.  L.   Ripley Corp.  and  val.  engr Boston 

G.  G.  Yeomans.  ,  .General   purchasing  agent. .  New  Haven,  Conn. 
'G.  W.  Hayden. . .  .Asst.  pur.  agt.  &  gen.  st.  kp.     "  "  " 

E.  G.  Riggs  .......  Executive  assistant New  York 

W.   S.  Rathbun. .  .General   assistant    "        " 

Richard  Hackett.  ..\sst.  V.  P.  in  chrg.  traffic  New  Haven,  Conn. 

A.  B.  Smith General  pass,  agent "  "  " 

G.   M.   Wood General   freight  agent "  "  " 


NORFOLK  SOUTHERN 

A  portion  of  the  new  organization  of  the  Norfolk  Southern 
was  given  in  the  Railway  Age  of  February  27,  page  658.  The 
following  gives  the  new  appointments  complete : 

M.  J.   Perry Chairman  bd.  of  directors. .  New  York 

R.  H.  .Swartwout. Vice  chair.,  board " 

J.  H.  Young President   Norfolk,  Va. 

M.  S.  Hawkins.  ..Asst.  to  pres.  and  sec " 

C.   I.   Millard Vice   president " 

E.  D.  Kyle Vice  president,  traffic " 

J.  F.  Dalton Geii.  freight  and  pass.  agt..         " 

VV.  B.  Rodman.  .  .General  solicitor " 

Matthias   Manly..  .Treasurer    " 

J.  F.  George .\sst.    treasurer " 


G.  E.   Christie. . . . 
J.  C.  Nelms,  Jr. . . 

A.    Winslow 

C.  W.  Akers 

L.  B.  Wickersham 
F.  L.  Nicholson. . . 

L.  M.  Jones 

Dr.  R.  L.  Payne.  . 

C.  P.  Dugan 

J.  W.  Sasser 

John  Dwyer 

J.  H.  Barrett 

J.  L.  Pettus 

J.  M.  Shea 

J.  C.  Lewis 

J.  S.  Cox 


A.sst.    secretary New  York 

General    auditor Norfolk,  Va. 

.\uditor  of  receipts 

Gen.  supt.  steam  lines 

,G.  supt.-elec.  engr.  elec.  Ins. 

Chief    engineer 

Purchasing   agent 

Zhief    surgeon 

Supt.    transportation 

Supt.  of  motive  power 

Supt.  maint.  of  way 

General  claim  agent 

Chief  of  police 

Supt.   Northern  div 

Supt.  Central  div Newbern,  N.  C. 

Supt.  Western  div Raleigh,  N.  C. 


NORFOLK    &   WESTERN 


The  organization  of  the  Norfolk  &  Western  was  given  in  the 
Railway  Age  of  March  5,  page  746.  Additional  appointments 
have  been  announced  as  follows : 

I.  W.  Booth. Secretary   Philadelphia 

J.  B.  Lacy Treasurer    Roanoke,  Va. 

T.  S.  Davant Vice  pres. ;  traffic 

J.   R.   Ruffin Freight  traffic  manager.... 

W.   B.   Bevill Pass,  traffic  mgr 

B.  W.   Herrman.  .General  freight  agent 

T.  D.  Hobart Gen.  coal  freight  agent 

T.  G.  Wood Agricultural   agent 

In  last  week's  issue,  Mr.  Davant's  name  was  incorrectly  given 
as  T.  S.  Durant. 

PENNSYLVANIA  RAILROAD 

In  addition  to  the  officers  on  the  Pennsylvania,  announced  in 
the  Railway  Age  of  February  30  (pages  597  to  600),  the  follow- 
ing appointments  have  been  made  in  the  signalling  department: 

Eastern  Region 

J.  C.  Jones Supt.  telegraph  and  signals.  Philadelphia 

W.  N.  Spangler.. .  Asst.  supt.  tel.  and  sig " 

Central  Region 

W.  M.  Post Supt.  tel.  and  sig Pittsburgh 

L.   Behner Asst.  supt.  tel.  and  sig " 

Northwestern   Region 

C.  W.  Hixson.  . . .  Supt.  tel.  and  sig Chicago 

Southwestern  Region 
E.  B.   Pry Supt.  tel.  and  sig St.  Louis 

PERE   MARQUETTE 

A  portion  of  the  new  organization  of  the  Pere  Marquette  was 
given  in  the  Railway  Age  of  March  5,  page  746.  Additional 
appointments  are  announced  as   follows  • 

E.   E.  Cain General    superintendent. ..  .Detroit 

H.  O.  Halsted Supt.    car   service " 

A.  E.  Badger Asst.  to  general   manager..       " 

C.  M.  Booth Freight  traffic   manager....       " 

W.  L.  Mercereau.  Supt.    steamships Ludington,  Mich. 

R.  P.  Patterson. ..  General  freight  agent Detroit 

PIEDMONT  &  NORTHERN 

Officers  of  the  Piedmont  &  Northern  have  been  announced  as 
follows : 

E.  Thomason Vice  pres.  and  gen.  mgr. . .  .Charlotte,  N.  C. 

Bond  Anderson.  .  .Auditor    ■ " 

J.  S.  Cureton Gen.  freight  and  pass.  agt.  .Greenville,  S.  C. 

W.  T.  Gill Freight   claim   agent Charlotte,  N.  C. 

C.  W.   Crosby.  ..  .Transportation    supt Greenville,  S.  C. 

W.  L.  Hogan "  "    Charlotte,  N.  C. 

\.  D.  Frye Supt.  motive  power Greenville,  S.  C. 

D.  G.  Smith .A.cting  roadmastcr " 

PULLMAN  CAR  LINES 

The  following  appointments  have  been  made  in  the  personnel 
of  the  Pullman  Car  Lines,  effective  with  its  return  to  private 
control : 

L.  S.  Taylor Vice  pres.  &  comptroller.  ..  Chicago 

L.  S.  Hungerford.  Vice  pres.  and  gen.  mgr " 
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ST.  LOUIS-SAN  FRANCISCO 

.\pi)oinlim'iils  in  tlic  trallic  di-partiiicnt  of  the  St.  Louis-San 
Francisco  have  been  announced  as  shown  in  the  following  list: 
Other  appoinlincnts  in  the  St.  l.ouis-Sah  I'Vancisco  organization 
were  given  in  tiie  h'aiUvay  Ajic  of  February  27,  page  658,  and 
in  tlie  issue  of  March  5,  page  747. 

S.   S.  Butler Freight   traftic  manager St.  Louis 

J.  N.  Cornatzar...l'ass.  traffic  manaRor " 

C.  A.  Forrest (icn.  agent,  freight  dcpt Atlanta 

R.   C.   Gentry Gen,  agent,  pass,  dcpt " 

W.  S.  Merchant.. General  agent Chicago 

C.S.Hall "  "    Cincinnati 

A.H.Stevens "  "     Denver 

W.  C.  Preston General  eastern  agent New  York 

O.  M.  Conley General  agent Pittsburgh 

ST.   LOUIS   SOUTHWESTERN 

In  addition  to  appointments  on  the  St.  Louis  Southwestern, 
announced  in  the  Raihvay  A^e  of  February  27,  page  667,  the 
following  have  been  announced : 

J.  K.  James Commercial  agent St.  Louis 

E.  A.  Senneflf "  "     San  Francisco 

SEABOARD   AIR  LINE 

The  following  appointments  on  the  Seaboard  Air  Line  are 
also  additional  to  those  given  in  the  Railway  Age  of  February 
27,  page  658,  and  in  the  issue  of  March  5,  page  748. 

B.  H.  L  Brown... General   counsel New  York 

Mr.  Brow-n  was  incorrectly  given  in  the  company's  original 
circular  dated  February  14  as  "advisory  counsel." 

W.  L.   Stanley General  attorney Atlanta,  Ga. 

Operating  Department 

M.   Welsh Chief  special  agent Norfolk,  Va. 

M.    L.    Byers Chairman,  val.  dept " 

C.  V.  Fleming Office  asst.  to  vice  pres " 

W.  H.  King,  Jr.. Asst.   to  vice  pres " 

D.  N.  Bacot Asst.   to  gen.   mgr " 

C.  E.    Hix Supt.    transportation " 

W.   F.   WilUams-.  .Supt.   telegraph " 

W.  W.   Fuller.  ...Safety  supervisor " 

H.   S.   Heard Supervis'r  pass,  operations.  " 

Engineering  Department 

W.  D.  Faucette. . .  Chief    engineer Norfolk,  Va. 

E.  A.  Frink Principal  asst.  engineer "  " 

E.  W.   Smith \sst.  to  chief  engineer. "  " 

H.  S.  Thomas Engineer    of   construction..        "  " 

W.  L.  Darden Engineer    of   buildings " 

J.   B.   McClain Engineer   of   bridges 

D.  M.  McKey ;.ocating    engineer Plant  City,  Fla. 

H.  R.  Artman District    engineer Atlanta,  Ga. 

L.  A.  Murr "  "       Portsmouth,  Va. 

H.  B.  Cartwright .      "  "       Jacksonville,  Fla. 

D.  A.  Leard Right  of  way  engineer Norfolk,  Va. 

E.  L.  Cannon Office    engineer 

SOUTHERN  PACIFIC  COMPANY 

The  following  list  of  officers  of  the  Southern  Pacific  Com- 
pany is  a  continuation  of  the  list  which  was  given  in  the  Railway 
Age  of  March  5,  pages  748  and  749: 

PACIFIC    LINES 
Freight  Traffic  Department  (Continued) 

S.  N.  Bostwick.  ..Asst.  gen.  freight  agent San  Francisco 

J.  H.  Mulcahy....     "         "  ;;  "     ••••  'L 

M.  A.  Cummings.    "         "  "  "      .... 

J.T.Saunders "         "  "  "     

G.  J.  Blech "         "  "  "     LosAngeles 

W.  F.  Miller "         "  "  "     Portland,  Ore. 

J.   M.  Fulton "         "  "  "     Reno,  Nev. 

E.  J.  Fenchurch..    "         "  "  "     Tucson,  Anz. 

Wm.   C.  Fitch Freight  claim  agent San  Francisco 

T.  H.  Griffin Customs  attorney 

Passenger  Traffic  Department 

Charles  S.  Fee Pass,   traffic  manager San  Francisco 

F.  E.  Batturs Asst.  pass,  traffic  mgr " 

F.  S.  McGinnis.  ..General  pass,  agent LosAngeles 

John  M.  Scott General  pass,  agent Portland,  Ore. 


v..   v..   Wade \sst.  gen.  pass,  agent ."-laM  l-rancisco 

F.  C.  Lalhrop '  "     

N.  Kincl! 

F.  Iv  Watson "         "  "  "     Los  .\ngeles 

J.  A.  Normandy..    "         "  "  "     Portland,  Ore. 

j.   M.  Fulton "        "         "  "     Reno,  Nev. 

E.  J.  F'enchurch..    "        "         "  "     Tucson,  Ariz. 

E.  B.  Carson General  baggage  agent San  Francisco 

H.  P.  Thrall Mail  traffic  manager " 

ATLANTIC  STEAMSHIP  LINES 

C.  W.  Jungen. . .  .Manager    Pier  49,  N.R.,  N.Y. 

S.  Ira  Cooper Asst.   manager 

A.  S.  Hcbble Supt.  engineer 

B.  C.  Barthol'mew.Treasurer    , 

M.  Kerr Auditor    

G.  W.  von  Osthoff .Purchasing   agent " 

H.  Heinze Commissary    Pier  48,  N.R.,  N.Y. 

E.  H.  Patton Agent    Pier  49,  N.R.,  N.Y. 

G.  A.  Swain Terminal   supt Pier  51,  N.R.,  N.Y. 

E.  E.  Lamberton..Asst.  manager New  Orleans,  La. 

H.  M.  Wilkins. . .  .General    agent Galveston 

A.  E.  Woodell "  "     Havana,  Cuba 

Traffic  Department 
New  York-New  Orleans-Galveston  Lines 
Wm.  Simmons Gen.  freight  and  pass.  agt..  New  York 

C.  M.  Evans Asst.  freight  and  pass.  agt. .        " 

New  Orleans-Havana  Line 

Charles  S.  Fay. . .  .General  freight  agent New  Orleans 

J.  T.  Monroe General  pass,  agent " 

SOUTHERN  PACIFIC  LINES  IN  TEXAS 
These  lines  include  the  Galveston,  Harrisburg  &  San  Antonio; 
the  Texas  &  New  Orleans;  the  Houston  &  Texas  Central;  the 
Houston  East  &  West  Texas;  the  Houston  &  Shreveport;  the 
Direct  Navigation  Co.,  and  the  Southern  Pacific  Terminal  Co. 
J.  Kruttschnitt. . . .  Chairman  exec,  committee . .  Xe w  York 
Lewis  J.  Spence,  Director  of  traffic;  W.  R.  Scott,  president 

A.K.  Van  Deventer.Asst.  treasurer New  York 

Hugh  Neill Asst.  secretary  " 

W.  R.  Scott President  Houston,  Tex. 

G.  S.  Waid Vice  pres.  and  gen.  mgr. ...         "  " 

Operating  Department 

G.  S.  Waid Vice  pres.  and  gen.  mgr ....  Houston,  Tex. 

J.  A.  Power Supt.  mot.  power  &  equip..         "  " 

E.  B.  Gushing. ..  .Engineer  of  maintenance...         "  " 

F.  M.  Lucore Supt.   transportation "  " 

Superintendents 

H.J.  Micksh G.,  H.  &  S.  A.— T.  &  N.  O . .  Houston,  Tex. 

L.  B.  McDonald.  .G.,  H.  &  S.  A.,  Houston  div.San  Antonio,  Tex. 

C.  R.  Morrill G.,  H.  &  S.  A.,  El  Paso  div.El  Paso,  Tex. 

A.  D.  Mims G.,  H.  &  S.  A.,  Victoria  div.  Victoria,  Tex. 

W.   E.   Costello ...  H.  &  T.  C,  First  div Ennis,  Tex. 

T.  T.  Player H.  &  T.  C,  Austin  div Austin,  Tex. 

R.  T.  Walker . . . . .  H.,  E.  &  W.  T.— H.  &  S . . . .  Houston,  Tex. 

Traffic  Department 

.  C.   K.    Dunlap Traffic    manager.. Houston,  Tex. 

C.W.Owen Asst.   traffic  manager "  " 

T.  G.  Beard General  freight  agent "  " 

S.  G.  Reed \sst.  gen.  freight  agent "  " 

W.  E.  Briggs "        "  "  "     "  " 

J.  C.  Brasher "        "  "  "     "  " 

R.  H.  Carmichael.    "        "  "  "     "  •        " 

W.  C.  McCormick.Asst.  gen.  frt.  &  pass.  agt.. El  Paso,  Tex. 
A.  R.  Atkinson...  "  "  "       .  .Dallas,  Tex. 

Joseph    Hellen Gen.  passenger  agent Houston,  Tex. 

J.F.Sullivan Asst.  "  "       

R.  L.  McKibbin...Gen.  baggage  &  mail  agent.        "  " 

T.  J.  Anderson... Gen.  agent,  pass,  dept "  " 

Nat   Parks Live   stock  agent San  Antonio,  Tex. 

Law  Department 

Baker,  Botts,  Parker  &  Garwood,  general  attys.,  Houston,  Tex. 

Treasury  and  Accounting  Departments 

G.  R.  Cottingham.  Auditor  and   secretary Houston,  Tex. 

H.  S.  Walker Assistant    auditor "  " 

G.  E.  McDuffie.  ..Auditor  freight  accts "  " 

H.  E.  Buse \uditor  of  disbursements..         "  " 

C.  P.  Coleman Auditor  of  pass,  accts "  " 

C.B.Udell Treas.   (except  T.&N.O.). 

E.   Dargan Treas.,  T.  &  N.  O.  R.R.  Co . 

O.  M.  Longnecker.\sst.    treasurer "  " 

J.  W.   Comiskey.  .Car   accountant "  " 
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Purchasing  and  Store  Departments 

N.   P.  Randolph.. Purchasing  agent Houston,  Tex. 

L.  B.  Wood General    storekeeper "  " 

SOUTHERN    PACIFIC   LINES   IN   LOUISIANA 
These  include  Morgan's  Louisiana  &  Texas  Railroad  &  Steam- 
ship Co.  and  the  Louisiana  Western: 
J.  Kruttschnitt. .  ..Chairman  exec,  committee.  New  York 
Lewis  J.  Spence,  Director  of  traffic ;  W.  R.  Scott,  president 

A.K.  Van De venter. Assistant    treasurer New  York 

W.A.Worthington.Vice  pres.,  L.  W.  R.  R.  Co. 

Hugh  Neill Asst.  sec.  ML&T ;  sec.  LW. 

W.  R.  Scott President     New  Orleans,  La. 

J.  H.  R.  Parsons.  .Vice  pres.  and  gen.  mgr...  "  " 

Operating  Dep.\rtment 
J.  H.  R.  Parsons.  .Vice  pres.  and  gen.  mgr. ..  New  Orleans,  La. 

P.  B.  Torian Supt.   terminals "  " 

R.  M.  Glover Superintendent    Lafayette,  La. 

Traffic  Department 

Charles  S.  Fay. . .  .Traffic  manager New  Orleans,  La. 

Jos.  Lallande General  freight  agent "  " 

W.  H.  Stakelum.  .Asst.  gen.  freight  agent....  "  " 

John  T.  Monroe.  .General  pass,  agent "  " 

H.    M.    Moors Freight  claim  agent "  " 

W.  H.  Wynne Commercial    agent "  " 

R.  L.  McKibbin. .  .Gen.  bagg.  &  mail  agent Houston,  Tex. 

Law  Department 

Denegre,  Leovy  &  Chase.  .General  attys Houston,  Tex. 

Purchasing  Department 

N.  P.  Randolph . . .  Purchasing  agent Houston,  Tex. 

Treasury  and  Accounting  Departments 

G.  B.  Herbert Auditor    New  Orleans,  La. 

G.  B.  Herbert Sec.  ML&T  ;  asst.  sec.  LW. 

St.  D.  J.  de  Blanc. Treasurer "  " 

John  McGraw ....  General  agent "  " 

ARIZONA  EASTERN 
J.  Kruttschnitt...  Chairman  exec,  committee.  New  York 
Lewis  J.  Spence,  Director  of  traffic ;  Epes  Randolph,  president 
A.  D.  McDonald.  .Vice  pres.  &  comptroller. .  .New  York 

Hugh  Neill Assistant   secretary " 

A.K.  Van  Deventer. Assistant   treasurer " 

Epes   Randolph. . .  President   Tucson,  Ariz. 

L.  H.  Long Vice  president " 

J.  C.  McClure. ...  Asst.   to   president " 

T.  A.  Duff. Auditor    

John  E.  White ....  Treasurer    " 

E.  J.  Fenchurch. .  Gen.  freight  &  pass,  agent..        " 

C.  J.  Hellerstedt . .  Secretary " 

C.  M.  Scott General    manager Phoeni.x,  Ariz. 

H.   Weitzel Superintendent    "  " 

Max  Fiedler "  Globe,  Ariz. 

SOUTHERN  PACIFIC  OF  MEXICO 
J.  Kruttschnitt.  ..  .Chairman   exec,  committee.  New  York 
Lewis  J.  Spence..  Director  of  traffic;   Epes  Randolph,  president 

J.  P.  Blair General    counsel New  York 

A.  D.  McDonald..  Vice  pres.  &  controller " 

L.  H.  Long Vice  president Tucson,  Ariz. 

C.  J.  Hellerstedt.. Asst.   secretary "  " 

A.K.VanDeventer.Treasurer    New  York 

Hugh  Neill Secretary  " 

Epes  Randolph President Tucson,  Ariz. 

J.  C.  McClure Asst.  to  president "  " 

John  E.  White Asst.    treasurer 

Traffic  Department 

H.   Lawton Gen.  freight  &  pass,  agent. .  Guaymas,  Sonora 

W.  H.  Francis Asst.  gen.  frt.  &  pass  agent.         "  " 

Maintenance   and   Operating   Departments 

H.  J.  Tempk General    supt Empalme,  Sonora 

J.  B.  Finley Asst.  gen.  supt "  " 

J.   D.   Mathews. .  .Engineer  maint.  of  way "  " 

M.  J.  Kingsbury..  Superintendent    "  " 

J.  A.  Small "  Naco,  Sonora 

R.   Castaneda "  Guadalajara,  Jalis. 

V.  W.  Bennett "  Mazatlan,  Sinaloa 

Dr.  E.  C.  Houle. .  Chief    surgeon Empalme,  Sonora 

TOLEDO  TERMINAL 

The   following  is   the   organization   of  the   Toledo   Terminal, 
effective  with  its  return  to  private  control : 


A.  B.  Newell. President  and  gen.  mgr Toledo,  Ohio 

D.  C.  Follas Secretary  and  auditor "  " 

W.  L.  Schulte. ..  Treasurer    "  " 

E.  J.  Marshall General  solicitor "  " 

H.   W.   Eraser. .  ..General  attorney "  " 

J.  F.  Withrow Superintendent   "  " 

C.  H.  McKeand.. Purchasing  agent "  " 

J.   Wanbecq Engineer    

TOLEDO  &  OHIO   CENTRAL 

The  re-election  of  F.  B.  Sheldon  as  vice-president  of  the 
Toledo  &  Ohio  Central,  the  Zanesville  &  Western,  the  Ka- 
nawha &  Michigan  and  the  Kanawha  &  West  Virginia,  with 
headquarters  at  Columbus,  was' noted  in  the  Railway  Age  of 
February  27  (page  659),  under  the  head  of  New  York  Cen- 
tral Lines.  Other  appointments  on  the  Toledo  &  Ohio  Cen- 
tral and  the  three  other  roads  mentioned  have  since  been 
announced  as  follows: 

J.    B.    Wagner Auditor    Columbus,   Ohio 

E.   N.  Bennett. ..  .Treasurer    "  " 

H.    E.    Sparks. ..  .General    manager "  " 

WABASH 

Through  an  inadvertence  the  names  of  several  officers  of  the 
Wabash  were  incorrectly  included  in  the  Railway  Age  of  last 
week  under  the  head  Baltimore  &  Ohio,  on  page  737.  These 
names  should  have  been  included  with  the  remainder  of  the 
Wabash  appointments  on  page  752,  and   are  as  follows: 

A.  O.   Cun'ngham. Chief   engineer St.  Louis 

R.   H.    Howard. ..  Chief  engr.  maint.  of  way..        " 

E.  F.  Needham. . .  Supt.  of  motive  power Decatur,  111. 

T.  J.  Frier Purchasing  agent St.  Louis    ' 

WESTERN    MARYLAND 

The  following  is  the  new  organization  of  the  Western  Mary- 
land, insofar  as  it  was  available  at  the  time  of  going  to  press: 

Lawrence    Greer. .  Chairman  of  the  board New  York 

M.  C.  Byers President   Baltimore 

L.  F.  Timmerman.  Secretary  and  treasurer New  York 

Purchasing  Department 
M.  E.  Towner. ...  General  purchasing  agent.  .Baltimore 

E.  Jones Asst.  to  gen.  purch.  agent..         " 

J.   M.   Cain Tie  and  timber  agent " 

J.   L.   Gorsuch. ...  Stationer    " 

R.  R.  Kane General  storekeeper Hagerstown,  Md. 

Traffic  Department 

D.  G.  Gray Vice  pres.,  traffic Baltimore 

Freight 

J.  W.  Allison Freight  traffic  manager Baltimore 

T.  H.  Fee Asst.  gen.  freight  agent.... 

M.  H.  Jacobs Asst.  gen.  freight  agent Pittsburgh 

W.  S.  Burton Freight   tariff  agent Baltimore 

W.  A.  Shropshire. Division   freight  agent Cumberland,   Md. 

L.  A.  McAbee "  "  "     Hagerstown,  Md. 

S.  J.  Lamoreux...  Gen.  eastern  freight  agent.  .New  York 

C.  B.  Oakley Commercial  freight  agent.  .Baltimore 

George  J.  Davis..  "  "  "      ..Philadelphia 

J.  A.  S.  Wallace..  "  "  "      ..Pittsburgh 

H.   A.   Gebelein...  "  "  "      ..  New  York 

C.E.Edwards "  "  "     ..York,  Pa. 

J.  E.   Hutchinson.  "  "  "      ..  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

WESTERN   PACIFIC 

The   following  appointments  on   the  Western   Pacific  are  ad- 
ditional to  those  announced  in  the  Raihvay  Age  of  February  27, 
page  6S9: 
W.  G.  Bruen Statistician    San  Francisco 

F.  W.  Hodges. ..  .Asst.  gen.  pass,  agent " 

W.  J.   Shotwell.  ..Asst.  gen.  frt.  agent " 

Theodore   Harte..    "        "      "        "      " 

B.  F.  Nevins Gen.  live  stock  agent " 

T.    Noel Foreign  freight  agent " 

W.  F.  Whiteman. Freight  claim  agent " 

L.  J.  Kerrigan Claim    agent " 

T.  W.  Huntington.Chief    surgeon " 

W.   R.  Groom...  .Chief  special  agent " 

J.   L.    Smith Tax  agent " 

F.  K.  Kergan Lease    agent " 

C.  E.  Benton Supt.  d.  c.  and  hotels Oakland,  Cal. 

J.  T.  Gardner General    storekeeper Sacramento,  Cal. 

J.   S.   Spelman..  ..Supt.  Western  div "  " 
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ll't'Sti'rti  PacHii-   (Continufd) 

M.   O'ConiiDr Supt.  Eastern   div KIko,  Nov. 

A.  II.  Powell (iciKTal  master  mechanic. .  Sacramento,  C'al. 

T.  R.  Miller Master  mecli..  West.  div. .. . 

W.  T.   .\l)inston.  .Master  inecli.,  l^ast.  div. . .  .  Klko,  Nev. 

T.  L.  riiillips Div.  eiigr..  West,  div Sacramento,  Cal. 

C.  H.    Hallamyne.  Div.  engr.,  Hast  div Elko,  Nev. 

D.  N.  N'eal Itridge    engineer San  Francisco 


Obituary 


C.    M.    Bunting 


E.  N.  Leamaster,  who,  prior  to  his  retirement  in  June, 
1919,  was  district  superintcnilent  of  the  I'uUman  Company, 
with  office  at  El  Paso,  Tex.,  died  on  February  29  at  his  home 
in   that   city. 

Colonel  Carroll  M.  Bunting,  comptroller  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania, died  in  Philadelphia  on  March  4.  Colonel  Bunting 
was  born  September  15tli.  1871,  at  Darby,  Pa.  He  was  gradu- 
ated from  the  Darby 
Friends  School,  Phila- 
delphia Public  School 
and  Bryant  and  Strat- 
ton's  Business  College. 
He  began  his  railroad 
career  in  1887  as  bill- 
of-lading  clerk  and  ste- 
nographer to  D.  W. 
Farrow,  freight  agent 
at  Philadelphia  for  the 
Chicago,  Rock  Island 
and  Pacific  Railroad 
Company.  He  then  be- 
came employed  in  the 
office  of  the  through 
freight  agent  of  the 
Philadelphia  and  Read- 
ing Railway  and  after- 
wards entered  the  serv- 
ice of  the  Northern 
Pacific  and  Wisconsin 
Central  in  their  Phila- 
delphia freight  agency.  On  May  1st,  1890,  he  entered  the 
service  of  the  Pennsylvania  as  secretary  to  Captain  John  P. 
Green,  then  third  vice-president  of  the  company.  He  was 
made  chief  clerk  to  the  first  vice-president  May  1st,  1897, 
and  assistant  to  the  first  vice-president  June  1st,  1906.  On 
March  24th,  1909.  he  was  appointed  assistant  comptroller,  and 
on  June  1st.  1910,  comptroller  of  the  Pennsylvania.  Shortly 
after  the  United  States  declared  war  on  Germany  Colonel 
Bunting  secured  a  leave  of  absence  to  serve  as  business 
manager  of  the  Transportation  Corps,  American  Expedi- 
tionary Forces.  He  was  also  a  member  of  the  staf?  of 
Brigadier  General  W.  W.  Atterbury,  director  general  of 
transportation.  He  returned  from  France  in  January,  1919, 
and  had  been  in  poor  health  since  his  return. 

Alexander  M.  Lupfer,  chief  engineer  of  the  Spokane, 
Portland  &  Seattle,  who  died  in  Portland,  Ore.,  on 
February  3.  as  noted  in  the  Railway  Age  of  March 
5,  (page  572).  was  born  in  Blaine,  Pa.,  in  1855.  He 
graduated  from  Lafayette  College,  Easton,  Pa.,  in  1880 
and  shortly  after  entered  railway  service  on  the  New 
York,  West  Shore  &  Buflfalo,  now  the  West  Shore.  He  later 
became  connected  with  the  Denver  &  Rio  Grande,  on  which 
he  served  until  1883.  In  1884  he  was  appointed  assistant  en- 
gineer of  the  Oregon  Railroad  &  Navigation  Company,  with 
headquarters  at  Portland,  Ore.,  and  later  in  the  same  year 
entered  the  employ  of  the  Northern  Pacific  in  the  same  ca- 
pacity. In  June.  1885.  he  returned  to  Portland  to  engage  in 
private  engineering  practice.  Soon  after,  however,  he  was 
appointed  resident  engineer  of  the  Chicago,  St.  Paul  & 
Kansas  City,  (now  the  Chicago  Great  Western);  also  of  the 
Illinois  Central,  the  Denver  &  Rio  Grande  and  the  Union  Pa- 
cific, and  served  in  that  capacity  until  1890,  from  which  time 
until  1905  he  was  reconnaisance  and  location  engineer  of  the 
Great  Northern.  From  1905  until  1911,  Mr.  Lupfer  was  chief 
engineer  of  the  Spokane  &  Inland  Empire,  with  headquarters 


at  Spokane,  Wash.  In  1911  he  went  to  Brazil  in  the  interest 
of  mining  properties  and  proposed  railroads.  During  part 
of  1912  he  was  associated  with  John  Stevens,  who  had  been 
engaged  to  undertake  the  reconstruction  of  the  railway 
system  in  Spain.  Returning  to  America  later  in  the  same 
year,  he  again  became  afliliatcd  with  the  Great  Northern. 
On  January  1,  1913,  he  returned  to  the  Spokane,  Portland 
&  Seattle  as  chief  engineer  and  also  served  in  the  same  ca- 
pacity for  the  Portland  &  Seattle,  the  Spokane  &  Inland 
Empire  and   the  Oregon  Trunk. 

John  A.  Atwood,  chief  engineer  of  the  Pittsburgh  &  Lake 
Erie  and  the  Monongahcla,  with  headquarters  at  Pittsburgh, 
Pa.,  died  at  his  home  in  that  city  on  l'"ebruary  29.  Mr.  .At- 
wood was  born  at 
Chatham,  Mass.,  on 
February  8,  1857.  He 
graduated  from  New- 
York  University  in 
1878  and  entered  rail- 
way service  in  the 
same  year  as  a  transit 
man  on  the  New  York 
Elevated.  In  March, 
1879,  he  was  appointed 
a  rodman  and  later  a 
leveler  of  the  Elizabeth 
City  &  Norfolk.  In 
1880  he  was  appointed 
a  draftsman  on  the 
New  York,  Lake  Shore 
&  Buffalo,  serving  in 
that  position  until  1883. 
when  he  was  appointed 
assistant  to  the  chief 
engineer  of  the  Tenth 
Avenue  Cable  Railway 

in  New  York  City.  From  1885  to  1887  he  was  resident  engi- 
neer of  the  Chautauqua  Lake,  and,  from  the  latter  date  until 
1889,  assistant  engineer  on  the  Lake  Shore  &  Michigan 
Southern.  In  1889  he  was  appointed  engineer  of  construction 
on  the  Pittsburgh  &  Lake  Erie,  retaining  that  position  until 
1896,  when  he  was  appointed  chief  engineer.  Mr.  Atwood 
was  also  second  vice-president  of  the  American  Railway  En- 
gineering Association. 


J.    A.    Atwood 
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Scenes  from  Foreign   Ports — Batavia,  Java 


DAILY  EDITION 


The  attendance  at  the  fifth  meeting  of  the  Signal  division 

surpassed  the  expectations  of  those  in  charge.    That  such 

a  large  number  were  in  attendance 

The  Signal  may  have  been  due  to  a  desire  on  the 
Division  part  of  the  members   to   learn   first 

Attendance  hand  what  action  was  to  be  taken 
concerning  the  status  of  the  division 
since  the  termination  of  federal  control  and  the  natural 
desire  of  the  members  to  exchange  views  on  the  subject. 
Whatever  the  cause,  the  fact  remains  that  signal  men  of 
all  classes  are  taking  a  very  active  interest  in  the  work 
being  done  by  the  division.  Definitely  the  registration 
yesterday  showed  a  total  of  248  railroad  men  and  98 
supply  men,  or  a  total  of  346  present  as  compared  with  a 
total  of  319  members  of  all  classes  present  last  year. 


Many  members  of  the  Signal  division  were  opposed  to 
the  amalgamation  of  the  Railway  Signal  Association  with 
the  American  Railroad  Association. 
Remove  the        The  dissatisfaction  which  now  exists 
Cause  for  is  apparently  caused  by  the  fact  that 

Dissatisfaction  it  is  necessary  to  submit  all  specifica- 
tions and  recommended  practices,  af- 
ter their  adoption,  to  a  general  committee  on  which  a  large 
majority  of  the  members  are  only  in  part  a  part  of  the 
American  Railroad  Association.  The  feeling  exists  that  the 
division  has  lost  control  over  its  own  functions,  as  such 
recommended  practices  may  lay  dormant  until  the  general 
committee  may  see  fit  to  act.  After  this  committee  acts, 
the  practices  passed  by  it  are  referred  to  a  sub-committee 
on  standards  of  the  American  Railroad  Association, 
which  may  not  act  on  them  for  some  time.  Consequently, 
recommendations  made  by  the  Signal  division  may  not  be 
approved  imtil  a  year,  or  perhaps  longer,  after  their  adop- 
tion. This  delays  their  publication  in  the  Manual.  A 
large  part  of  the  criticism  directed  towards  the  amalgama- 
tion in  the  past  may  be  removed  if  proper  consideration 
is  given  to  remedying  these  conditions  by  the  Associa- 
tion of  Railway  Executives  in  connection  with  the  reor- 
ganization of  the  A.  R.  A. 


The  American  people  generally  are  awakening  to  the  rela- 
tionship between  production  and  the  cost  of  living.     The 
railroads,  even  though  they  may  be 
Education  considered  only  a  single  tooth  in  the 

for  Increased  cog  that  aids  in  grinding  out  the  fin- 
Production  ished  products,  are  important  enough 
to  offer  a  tremendous  hindrance  if 
they  do  not  function  properly.  Indeed,  because  of  in- 
adecjuate  facilities  they  are  today  the  limiting  factor  in 
the  production  of  many  things.  The  signal  department, 
because  of  its  relationship  to  the  safety  and  despatch  of 
trains,  must  bear  a  distinct  share  of  the  responsibility  of 
the  railroads  for  their  part  in  increasing  production.  Im- 
proved apparatus  is  important,  but  for  immediate  results 
it  will  be  necessary  in  most  cases  to  increase  the  effi- 
ciency of  the  present  equipment.  How  can  the  Signal 
division  best  help  in  this  emergency?     Does  it  not  offer 
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a  special  opportunity  for  the  Sectional  committees ' 
These  committees  command  the  attention  of  the  entire 
rank  and  file  of  those  engaged  in  railway  signaling  and 
if  the  matter  of  increased  production  through  efficiency 
and  better  maintenance  is  presented  properly  before  their 
meetings,  'the  results  will  undoubtedly  prove  productive. 


A  vital  need  of  the  railroads  today  is  the  installation  of 
labor-saving  and  other  devices  that  will  increase  effi- 
ciency, improve  transportation  and 
Solve  Your  solve  some  of  the  operating  problems 
Problems  at  with  which  the  roads  are  confronted. 
the  Exhibit  Railroad  officers  in  attendance  at  the 
convention  have  an  excellent  oppor- 
tunity to  discuss  and  inspect  carefully  the  improved  and 
new  equipment  and  devices  on  exhibit  at  the  Coliseum. 
The  supply  companies  spend  liberally  of  money  and  time 
to  present  their  products  in  an  interesting  and  instructive 
manner.  Their  representatives  are  on  hand  to  explain  in 
detail  the  good  features  of  the  equipment.  It  is  logical  to 
assume  that  if  those  who  inspect  the  exhibits  are  pre- 
pared to  study  them  with  the  view  of  determining  whether 
the  particular  devices  will  solve  their  problems  in  a  more 
economical  and  less  expensive  way,  then  they  will  gain 
much  by  such  an  inspection.  Most  roads  are  preparing  or 
have  prepared  programs  for  new  work  to  be  carried  out 
during  the  next  year.  The  signal  men  who  are  directly 
responsible  for  carrying  out  such  programs  should  ex- 
amine the  signal  exhibit  carefully  and  should  be  prepared 
to  ask  all  the  questions  that  will  enable  them  to  determine 
how  the  various  signal  devices,  particularly  the  new  ones, 
will  fit  into  the  proposed  new  work,  keeping  in  mind  the 
factors  that  involve  first  cost,  cost  of  maintenance  and 
operation,  efficiency  and  service. 


Twenty-five  years  ago,  on  the  eleventh  of  March,  the 
Railway  Signaling  Club  was  organized,  and  17  years  ago 

its  name  was  changed  to  the  Rail- 

The   Signal         way  .Signal  Association,  which  name 

Division  and       it  retained  for  16  years.     During  the 

Its  Future  first  24  years  it  grew  in  strength  and 

influence,  until  a  year  ago  it  became 
the  Signal  division.  Engineering  Section,  American  Rail- 
road Association.  Because  of  its  sturdy  nature  it  was 
able  to  carry  the  weight  of  so  long  a  name  with  dignity 
and  with  honor  to  itself  and  to  the  association  of  which 
it  is  now  a  part.  Its  friends — and  there  are  many — famil- 
iarly nicknamed  it  the  Signal  division.  As  such  it  is  now 
celebrating  its  first  birthday  as  a  part  of  the  parent  organ- 
ization, and  during  the  past  year  it  has  run  true  to  form 
in  accomplishing  much  good  work.  At  the  time  of  its 
amalgamation  some  members  were  bitterly  opposed  to 
its  change  in  status,  others  were  neutral  in  feeling,  and 
still  others  were  favorably  disposed  to  the  change.  Good 
arguments  were  advanced  by  those  both  for  or  against 
the  change  as  to  why  its  status  should  remain  the  same 
or  why  the  amalgamation  would  be  of  benefit.  A  marked 
difference  of  opinion  still  exists.     The  fact  remains  that 
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nuicli  jjoikI  work  lias  Ih'cii  acodiiiplislu'd  in  tlu-  past  and 
tliat  roj^'anlloss  of  its  name  or  allilialion  much  more  f^oud 
work  will  1)1'  accomi)lisliC(l  in  tin-  tulure.  'Jlicic  is  an 
old  Chinese  provcrh  sayinj^  that  "there  is  a  time  to  fish 
and  a  time  to  dry  nets."  "The  time  to  fish"  has  passed, 
while  "the  time  to  dry  nets"  is  here.  Consetpiently,  irre- 
spective of  what  the  future  may  hold,  it  should  he  the 
aim  of  all  to  co-operate  in  anythinfj  that  is  hest  for  tlie 
common  jjfood  of  the  or},'ani/alion  so  that  it  may  con- 
tinue to  increase  in  prestifje  and  he  a  |io\\cr  in  increasing 
eHiciencv  in  sitrnal  work. 


State  Road  Building  and  the  Railroads 

Till-:  Ko.\i)  iiUii.i)iN'(;  I'Uoc.RAMs  planned  l)y  various  slates 
linouj^hout  the  country  in  1*)1*)  for  completion  during 
this  year  were  extremely  anihitious  and  called  for  a  sur- 
prisingly large  total  mileage.  These  plans  are  now  being 
curtailed  for  several  very  g(^od  reasons.  The  lack  of 
means  of  trans])ortalion  of  materials,  an  insufficient  num- 
ber of  responsible  contractors  to  undertake  the  work,  the 
high  cost  of  and  the  dilliculties  encountered  in  securing 
both  labor  and  materials  in  adequate  amounts  are  some 
of  the  factors  that  have  led  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
programs,  as  originally  contemplated,  must  be  modified. 

The  first  of  these,  the  lack  of  tran.sportation  facilities, 
is  jxirticularly  significant.  The  railways  are  now  emerg- 
ing from  an  extended  period  marked  by  restricted  con- 
struction activities.  As  a  result  they  truthfully  may  be 
said  to  have  reached  or  passed  the  point  of  saturation  in 
so  far  as  their  cai^acity  for  handling  business  is  concerned. 
This  is  a  condition  which  is  hampering  not  only  the  carry- 
ing out  of  road  building  programs,  but  is,  as  well,  acting 
as  a  deterrent  to  the  industrial  expansion  of  the  country 
as  a  whole.  It  seems,  therefore,  that  the  restoring  of  the 
railroads  to  a  position  where  they  will  welcome  and  be 
able  to  take  good  care  of  additional  business  is  a  prime 
necessity. 

To  do  this  will  tax  all  our  resources.  The  rehabilita- 
tion of  the  railways  is  largely  a  question  of  man-power. 
To  go  ahead  with  the  construction  of  highways  in  the 
ambitious  way  originally  planned  will  also  require  the 
employment  of  unskilled  labor  in  large  quantities.  If 
these  projects  are  carried  out  simultaneously  the  result 
will  be  disastrous  competition  for  man-power  between 
state  authorities  and  the  railroads,  a  situation  which  will 
be  unfortunate  for  both  parties.  The  states  w'ill  find 
themselves  possessed  of  highways  constructed  at  ex- 
tremely high  costs  and  burdened  with  needless  debts  and 
the  time  when  the  railways  will  be  able  to  perform  their 
functions  properly  will  be  uselessly  deferred.  In  the 
light  of  these  facts  the  decision  of  Illinois  and  some  other 
states  to  defer  highway  work  for  this  year  seems  to  be 
the  part  of  wisdom  and  it  is  to  be  expected  and  hoped 
that  other  states  will  adopt  like  policies. 


Oil  for  Signal  Mechanisms 

THE  VALUE  OF  OIL  AS  A  lubricating  medium  is  based  on 
its  adhesive  and  cohesive  qualities.  By  adhesive  qual- 
ity is  meant  its  ability  to  adhere  to  the  parts  to  be  lubri- 
cated, while  the  cohesive  quality  enables  it  to  maintain  a 
film  of  lubricant  on  the  surfaces  that  require  lubrication. 
Under  these  conditions  the  moving  apparatus  floats  with- 
out touching  the  stationary  parts,  which  results  in  a  film 
of  lubricant  being  divided  into  two  layers,  the  one  mov- 
able ;  the  other  stationar}'.  As  the  internal  fluid  frictional 
resistance  of  the  lubricating  oil  is  small,  the  resistance  of 
the  bearing  parts  is  reduced. 

The  moving  and  adjacent  parts  of  signal  mechanisms 


necessarily  nnist  be  free-running  and  subjected  to  as  little 
frictional  resistance  as  ])ossihle.  Any  tendency  on  the 
part  of  the  oil  which  is  used  for  lubricating  such  ap- 
paratus to  gum,  freeze  or  evaporate  may  be  the  cause  of 
signal  failures.  It  is  not  uncommcju  for  the  temperature 
to  fall  to  40  or  50  (leg.  below  zero  in  some  sections  of 
the  country.  This  is  i)articularly  true  in  the  regions 
traversed  by  some  of  the  northern  roads,  and  unless  a 
satisfactory  oil  is  used  for  lubricating  the  signal  mechan- 
isms on  certain  sections  of  these  rrjads  troul)le  is  liable 
to  develop.  The  most  .serious  failure  which  can  develop 
is,  of  course,  a  false  clear  signal  indication.  A  few  cases 
of  this  nature  have  been  known  to  occur  l>ecause  the 
lubricating  oil  did  not  flow  satisfactorily  at  low  temi>era- 
turcs.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  roads  in  other  i>arts 
of  the  country  where  the  other  extreme  of  temperature 
prevails,  and  this  brings  about  a  condition  wherein  the 
oil  may  be  subject  to  evaporation  because  of  the  extreme 
heat.  This  condition  has  also  l)een  known  to  have  caused 
signals  to  oi)eratc  imjjroperly.  It  is  evident,  therefore, 
that  the  i)roper  lubrication  of  signal  mechanisms  is  a  com- 
])licated  and  difficult  problem.  This  is  indicated  by  the 
fact  that  the  Signal  division  Committee  on  Oils  submit- 
ted two  specifications  on  lubricating  oil  for  signal  mech- 
anisms which  appear  elsewhere  in  this  issue.  One  specifi- 
cation is  for  zero  deg.  F.  and  the  other  for  45  deg.  below 
zero  F. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  source  of  supply  of  lubricating 
oil  for  signal  mechanisms  that  will  satisfy  a  single  specifi- 
cation designed  to  meet  the  requirements  in  both  warm 
and  coki  climates  is  limited  to  a  few  oil  fields.  On  the 
other  hand,  a  large  number  of  fields  can  supply  oil  that 
will  work  satisfactorily  for  lubricating  purposes  where 
the  climatic  conditions  are  such  that  the  various  factors 
involved,  such  as  evaporation,  viscosity,  cold,  etc.,  are 
workable  within  the  range  of  temperature  changes  which 
prevail  in  certain  sections  of  the  country  throughout  the 
year.  As  such  oils  will  not  work  satisfactorily  in  all  sec- 
tions of  the  country  it  would  appear  advisable  in  order  to 
provide  a  broader  field  of  supply  to  have  the  specifications 
drawn  up  in  such  a  manner  as  to  permit  the  roads  to  base 
their  requirements  on  the  exact  conditions  which  have  to 
be  met,  even  though  it  may  be  necessary  for  some  roads 
to  use  two  grades  of  oil,  one  for  warm  and  the  other  for 
cold  weather. 


Valuation  and  Depreciation 

/^  REATER  IMPORTANCE  Will  be  attached  to  valuation 
^^  now  and  in  the  future  than  in  the  past.  This  is  be- 
cause of  the  provisions  contained  in  the  new  transporta- 
tion law.  A  part  of  the  law  bearing  on  the  regulation  of 
rates  with  reference  to  valuation  says  "whenever  pursu- 
ant to  section  19a  (pertaining  to  valuation)  of  this  Act 
the  value  of  the  railway  property  of  any  carrier  held  for 
and  used  in  the  service  of  transportation  has  been  finally 
ascertained,  the  value  so  ascertained  shall  be  deemed  by 
the  Commission  to  be  the  value  thereof  for  the  purpose 
of  determining  such  aggregate  value"  (for  rate  making 
purposes). 

While  signal  valuation  is  but  a  small  part  of  the  total 
railroad  valuation,  still  it  is  an  important  part.  Conse- 
quently the  Committee  on  Valuation  appointed  by  the 
Signal  division  should  become  one  of  the  most  important 
committees  of  the  association.  The  work  undertaken  by 
this  committee  cannot  be  accomplished  in  a  day  or  in  a 
year,  and  to  function  properly  it  will  be  necessary  to 
have  the  co-operation  of  all  railway  signal  departments. 

In  attempting  to  tabulate  information  pertaining  to 
the  average  service  life  in  years  of  the  important  units 
of  the  different  types  of  signal  installations  the  commit- 
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tee  stated  that  it  had  sent  out  a  hst  of  approximately  100 
major  units  to  152  railroads  for  opinions  of  the  maxi- 
mum life  of  these  units,  separating  the  physical  from  func- 
tional depreciation.  The  committee  proceeds  to  say  that 
"up  to  January  10,  33  replies  had  been  received  repre- 
senting approximately  61  railroads,  7  of  which  gave  no 
informaton,  and  a  large  percentage  of  the  balance  gave 
only  opinions  which  differed  widely."  That  such  a  condi- 
tion exists  is  because  few,  if  any,  signal  department  or- 
ganizations have  attempted  to  determine  in  the  past  the 
average  length  of  life  of  the  various  classes  of  signal 
material. 

It  is  important  and  essential  that  some  definite  method 
be  employed  in  the  future  to  determine  the  average  serv- 
ice life  of  materials,  and  the  committee  could  do  no  better 
work  at  the  present  time  than  to  suggest  a  method  or 
scheme  which  may  be  employed  by  the  various  signal  de- 
partments for  keeping  a  record  of  the  various  major  units 
from  the  time  of  their  installation  to  their  retirement.  It 
is  recognized  that  with  certain  materials  having  a  rela- 
tively long  life,  the  average  length  of  life  for  the  present 
will  have  to  be  based  on  past  performance,  but  this 
should  not  prevent  the  establishment  of  a  scheme  of  uni- 
form records  for  this  purpose.  Authoritative  informa- 
tion upon  the  actual  physical  depreciation  of  materials 
can  only  be  obtained  in  such  a  manner. 

With  reference  to  depreciation  an  interesting  question 
is  raised  by  the  passage  of  the  new  railroad  legislation  in 
that  the  law  instructs  the  commission  to  prescribe  for  the 
carriers  subject  to  the  Act,  the  classes  of  property  on 
which  depreciation  charges  may  be  made.  Under  the 
Valuation  Act  the  carriers  felt  it  to  be  to  their  advantage 
to  claim  a  very  low  rate  of  depreciation  in  order  to  ob- 
tain a  higher  valuation  on  their  properties,  some  carriers 
contending  that  no  depreciation  existed.  Now  under 
the  provision  of  the  new  law  it  will  be  to  the  advantage 
of  the  carriers  to  charge  off  under  operating  expenses  as 
heavy  a  depreciation  percentage  as  possible.  It  would 
appear  that  some  carriers  are  placed  in  a  position  where 
they  cannot  consistently  advocate  to  the  Commission  that 
a  higher  percentage  should  be  allowed  on  various  classes 
of  property  than  the  Commission  may  see  fit  to  allow.  It 
will  be  interesting  to  see  what  stand  the  Commission  will 
take  in  this  matter. 


Today's  Program  of  the  Signal  Division 

The  following  reports  are  scheduled  for  presentation 
before  the  meeting  in  the  Gold  room  today : 

Committee  XI — Batteries. 

Committee  VIII — Alternating  Current  Automatic 
Block  Signaling. 

Committee  XII — Contracts. 

Committee  V — Maintenance  Rules  and  Instructions. 

Committee  IV — Direct  Current  Automatic  Block  Sig- 
naling. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  the  following  reports  that 
were  scheduled  for  yesterday  w'ere  carried  over  for  con- 
sideration at  today's  meeting: 

Committee  VII — Direct  Current  Relays. 

Committee  IX — Wires  and  Cables. 

Committee  XIII — Electrical  Testing. 

Committee  III — Power  Interlocking. 


A.  R.  E.  A.  Joins  Engineering  Council 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Direction  of  the  Ameri- 
can Railway  Engineering  Association  yesterday,  it  was 
decided  to  affiliate  with  Engineering  Council. 


American  Railway  Engineering 

Association  Convention  Program 

The  following  is  the  program  for  the  American  Rail- 
way Engineering  convention  oi>ening  this  morning. 
Morning  sessions  will  extend  from  9:30  to  12:30  and 
afternoon  sessions  from  2  to  5. 

Tuesday,  March  16 

President's  Address. 

Reports  of  Secretary  and  Treasurer. 

Reports  of  Standing  and  Special  Conitnittecs. 

Water  Service Bulletin  220 

Masonry Bulletin  220 

Buildings   Bulletin  220 

Uniform  General  Contract  Forms Bulletin  220 

Track   Bulletin  221 

Electricity   Bulletin  221 

Conservation  of  Natural  Resources Bulletin  221 

E'conomics  of  Railway   Location Bulletin  221 

Wednesday,  March  17 

Wood  Preservation T Bulletin  222 

Ballast    Bulletin  222 

Iron  and  Steel  Structures Bulletin  223 

Special  Stresses  in  Railroad  Track Bulletin  224 

Ties   Bulletin  223 

Roadway    Bulletin  224 

Rules  and  Organization Bulletin  222 

Economics  of  Railway  Labor Bulletin  223 

Annual  Dinner  at  6:30  p.  m. 

Thursday,  March  18 

Signals    and    Interlocking Bulletin  224 

Yards  and  Terminals Bulletin  225 

Rail    Bulletin  225 

Records  and  Accounts Bulletin  222 

Signs,   Fences  and  Crossings Bulletin  223 

Wooden   Bridges  and  Trestles Bulletin  225 

Economics  of  Railway  Operation Bulletin  225 

Special   Standardization Bulletin  223 

New  Business. 

Election  and  Installation  of  Officers. 

Adjournment. 

Who  Are  Subordinate  Officials? 

W'ashington,    I).    C,    March    15.    1"'20. 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  held  a  meeting 
at  Washington  on  Monday  for  the  purpose  of  determin- 
ing what  classes  of  railway  officers  should  be  included 
within  the  term  subordinate  official  as  used  in  the  Trans- 
portation Act  and  also  to  ascertain  whether  its  regula- 
tions regarding  the  making  of  nominations  for  appoint- 
ments as  members  of  the  Railroad  Labor  Board  should 
be  modified.  L.  K.  Sherman  appeared  in  behalf  of  the 
American  Association  of  Engineers  to  ask  that  all  en- 
gineers below  the  rank  of  chief  engineer,  engineer  main- 
tenance of  way  and  division  engineer  be  classified  as  sub- 
ordinate officials.  The  hearing  developed  into  a  spirited 
jurisdictional  controversy  ;  several  of  those  present  rep- 
resenting minor  officials  demanded  recognition  as  sub- 
ordinate officers ;  representatives  of  the  labor  unions  de- 
manded the  right  of  their  organizations  to  represent 
many  of  these  junior  officers,  while  the  railway  execu- 
tives asked  that  those  having  confidential  relations  with 
the  managements,  or  dealing  with  employment,  discipline 
or  wages  be  classified  as  officials. 

Roads  Accepting  Guarantee 

Wa.shinc;ton,    D.    C,    March    1.S,    1920. 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  kept  its  offices 
open  until  midnight  Monday  for  the  purpose  of  receiv- 
ing acceptances  from  railroad  companies  of  the  six 
months'  guarantee  provided  in  the  new  Transportation 
Act.  Many  of  the  companies  have  accepted  this  guar- 
antee and  agreed  to  turn  over  to  the  government  any 
excess  earned  over  the  guarantee.  The  Pere  Marquette 
has  decided  not  to  accept  the  guarantee. 


Signal  Diz-ision 


The  Signal  Division  Holds  Its  Fifth  Meeting 

Membership  at  Opening  Session  Votes  to  Return  to  Former 
Status,  But  This  Action  Is  Withdrawn  in  Afternoon 


AiTKi.N  oi'  Ni'iAL  i.Mi'OKTANCK  to  the  Signal  division 
was  taken  at  the  niDrning  session  yesterday  when 
its  return  to  the  former  status  of  the  Railway  Sig- 
nal Association  came  up  for  consideration.  Immediately 
after  the  morning  session  was  called  to  order  by  Chair- 
man C.  J.  Keiloway,  superintendent  of  signals,  Atlantic 
Coast  Line,  at  10  a.  m.,  he  outlined  the  action  taken  by 
the  Committee  of  Direction  at  its  meeting  on  Sunday, 
March  14.  A  very  spirited  discussion  arose  over  the  ac- 
tion taken  by  the  Committee  of  Direction  and  a  resolution 
offered  by  W.  J.  Eck,  signal  and  electrical  superintendent, 
Southern,  some  members  feeling  that  the  Signal  division 
should  remain  as  part  of  the  A.  R.  A.,  while  others 
thought  that  it  should  return  to  its  former  status.  Still 
other  members  present  felt  that  no  action  was  necessary, 
and  that  the  Signal  division  had  returned  automatically 
to  its  former  status  as  the  R.  S.  A.  at  the  time  federal 
control  ceased  to  exist.  When  Mr.  Eck's  resolution,  in- 
dorsing the  action  of  the  Committee  of  Direction,  was  put 
to  a  vote,  it  was  carried  by  a  large  majority,  201  voting 
for  the  adoption. 

Abstract  of  Chairman  Kelloway's  Statement 

Efifective  midnight,  February  28,  1919,  the  activities 
of  the  Railway  Signal  Association  were  transferred  to 
the  American  Railroad  Association.  Order  No.  70,  is- 
sued by  the  director  general  of  railroads  on  January  10, 
1919,  having  been  complied  with  by  this  association,  and 
as  this  order  was  only  effective  during  the  period  of  fed- 
eral control,  the  action  of  the  board  in  arranging  for  the 
amalgamation  was  an  emergency  measure  similar  to  that 
taken  by  many  associations,  not  only  those  of  railroad 
men  but  by  many  other  organizations,  during  the  war 
])eriod,  suspending  constitutions,  ignoring  by-laws,  etc. 
In  fact,  it  was  very  much  in  line  with  the  action  taken  in 
regard  to  the  railroads  themselves,  where  the  corporate 
officers  ceased  to  function  as  operatives  of  their  property, 
the  government  assuming  control,  rearranging  the  roads 


and  conscjlidating  them  into  regions,  and  for  the  emerg- 
ency of  the  war  and  until  March  1,  1920,  took  control  of 
the  properties. 

Therefore,  as  the  Board  of  Direction  of  the  Railway 
Signal  Association  suspended  the  constitution  of  the  Rail- 
way Signal  Association  as  an  emergency  measure,  which 
suspension  was  endorsed  by  the  membership  at  a  states 
meeting  held  in  Chicago,  111.,  on  March  17,  1919,  the 
Committee  of  Direction  of  the  Signal  Division,  Section  II 
— Engineering,  American  Railroad  Association,  has  voted 
that,  as  the  railroads  have  returned  to  corporate  control 
and  as  the  office  of  the  director  general  of  railroads  has 
been  abolished  and  his  instructions  have  lapsed  with  the 
expiration  of  his  office,  the  emergency  for  the  suspension 
of  the  constitution  and  by-laws  of  the  Railway  Signal 
Association  has  passed,  and,  subject  to  the  approval  of 
the  Signal  division,  assembled  in  meeting  March  15,  1920, 
efifective  March  18,  1920,  the  constitution  of  the  Railway 
Signal  Association  will  be  again  in  force  and  the  associa- 
tion will  be,  therefore,  operated  as  an  independent  asso- 
ciation and  the  Committee  of  Direction  of  the  Signal  divi- 
sion will  assume  the  duties  of  president,  vice-presidents, 
secretary-treasurer  and  Board  of  Direction  of  the  Rail- 
way Signal  Association  and  will  arrange  with  the  Ameri- 
can Railroad  Association  for  the  restoration  in  all  ways 
of  the  status  which  prevailed  prior  to  the  formation  of 
the  Signal  Division  of  the  American  Railroad  Association. 

It  is  recommended  that  the  Board  of  Direction  be  in- 
structed to  enter  into  negotiations  with  the  officers  of  the 
American  Railway  Association  to  the  end  that  an  affilia- 
tion with  it  and  the  voluntarj-  associations  be  entered  into, 
if  the  American  Railway  Association  so  desires,  this  being 
an  expansion  of  the  present  Section  5  of  Article  7  of  the 
constitution  of  the  Railway  Signal  Association,  which 
reads  as  follows : 

"Section  5.  The  Board  of  Direction  shall  bring  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  American  Railway  Association  any  and  all  findings, 
conclusions,  specifications,  or  standards,  especially  those  relating 
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to  railway  operation,  which  arc,  in  its  opinion,  ol  sut'licicnt  merit 
and  importance  and  which  have  been,  or  in  the  future  may  be, 
adopted  by  letter  ballot,  with  the  request  that  they  receive  such 
approval  of  the  American  Railway  Association  as  may  he  con- 
sistent with  the  nature  of  the  subjects." 

The  result  of  stich  negotiations  sliall  be  submitted  to 
letter  ballot  of  the  Railway  Signal  Association  as  pro- 
vided in  the  constitution. 

During  the  morning  a  message  was  received  from  T. 
De  Witt  Cuyler,  chairman  of  the  Association  of  Railway 
Executives,  requesting  that  the  division  take  no  action 
with  reference  to  withdrawing  from  the  American  Rail- 
road Association  until  after  the  reorganization  of  the 
.\.  R.  A.  was  efifected.  This  telegram  was  brought  be- 
fore the  meeting  during  the  afternoon  session  and  the 
action  taken  at  the  morning  session  was  then  reversed,  the 
association  voting  unanimously  to  table  the  action  until 
after  the  reorganization  of  the  A.  R.  A. 

Resolution  Offered  by  Mr.  Eck 

Resolved,  That  the  action  of  the  Committee  of  Direc- 
tion, as  set  forth  in  the  report  of  the  chairman,  namely: 
the  making  operative  of  the  Railway 
Signal  Association  constitution  and 
the  assumption  by  the  Committee  of 
Direction  of  the  Signal  Division, 
Section  II — Engineering,  .\merican 
Railroad  Association,  of  the  duties 
of  president,  vice-presidents,  secre- 
tary-treasurer and  board  of  direction 
of  the  Railway  Signal  Association, 
etifective  March  18,  1920,  be  ap- 
])roved  and  that  the  president  be  and 
hereby  is  instructed  to  advise  the 
proper  ofificers  of  the  American  Rail- 
road Association  that  the  Railway 
Signal  Association  is  desirous  of 
affiliating  with  the  A.  R.  A.  and  the 
voluntary  associations  if  requested  so 
lo  do.  under  such  terms  as  may  be 
nuitually  decided  upon  subject  to  let- 
ter ballot  of  the  Railway  Signal  As- 
sociation. 

C.  H.  Morrison  (N.  Y.  N.  H.  & 
II.)  :  The  adoption  of  this  resolu- 
tion would  be  unwise.  Perhaps  our 
standing  with  the  American  Railroad 
Association  has  not  been  such  as  we 
desire,  but  I  understand  the  Ameri- 
can Railroad  Association  is  being 
reorganized  into  the  American  Rail- 
way Association.  There  are  no  other  associations  that 
are  separating  from  the  American  Railroad  Association 
up  to  this  time,  and  I  imderstand  that  it  is  the  desire  of 
the  American  Railroad  Association  that  we  retain  our 
membership  in  the  association  after  it  is  reorganized. 

I  do  not  believe  that  we  should  be  hasty  in  passing  the 
resolution.  It  could  be  handled  at  our  next  meeting  in 
July  just  as  satisfactorily. 

F.  P.  Patenall  (B.  &  O.)  :  It  seems  to  me  that  the 
first  part  of  the  resolution  suggests  that  we  sever  our 
connection  with  the  American  Railroad  Association,  and 
the  last  part  intimates  that  we  would  like  to  remain  with 
the  association.  I  cannot  see  how  the  resolution  can  be 
piit  over  in  that  shape.  I  believe  we  are  making  a  grave 
mistake  in  attempting  to  pass  this  matter  today.  We 
all  know  that  since  the  Signal  division  became  a  part  of 
the  American  Railroad  Association,  the  latitude  extended 
to  all  its  members  has  been  much  greater  than  under  the 
old  Railway  Signal  Association. 

The    American    Railway    Association    as    reorganized 


C.  J.  Kelloway 
Chairman,  Signal  Division,  A.  R.  A 


will  be  the  biggest  organization  in  the  world,  and  we 
ought  to  be  proud  to  be  affiliated  with  it.  UntiJ  we 
know  what  action  the  American  Railway  Association 
expects  to  take  in  reference  to  the  Signal  division,  this 
matter  ought  to  be  tabled. 

C.  A.  Dunham  (G.  N.)  :  I  hope  this  meeting  will  see 
fit  to  support  the  resolution.  I  have  many  good  reasons 
for  expressing  that  wish. 

When  the  Railway  Signal  Association  ceased  to  func- 
tion, and  became  the  Signal  division  of  the  American 
Railroad  Association,  it  was  strictly  a  war  measure.  We 
were  commanded  by  the  general  director  of  railroads  to 
take  such  action ;  we  had  no  alternative.  Now  that  order 
has  terminated,  our  old  association  against  comes  into 
life. 

I  am  sure  every  man  in  this  room  will  be  glad  to  see 
the  Signal  division  or  the  Railway  Signal  Association 
affiliated  with  the  American  Railway  Association,  but 
we  want  to  affihate  in  a  proper  way.  The  Signal  divi- 
sion as  it  now  exists  has  lost  control  practically  of  its 
own  function.  We  are  not  in  right.  As  a  matter  of 
fact  we  are  distinctly  in  wrong,  and  we  will  not  receive 
the  recognition  and  the  treatment 
which  is  our  just  due  until  we  do 
establish  an  affiliation  on  a  right  and 
proper  basis. 

J.  V.  Hanna  (K.  C.  Term.)  :  I 
think  it  might  clear  the  situation  if 
we  could  have  some  explanation  of 
the  nature  of  this  reorganization  of 
the  American  Railway  Association. 
Are  we  to  understand  that  the  Amer- 
ican Railroad  Association  is  dis- 
solved as  the  result  of  the  termina- 
tion of  federal  control? 

The  Chairman:  I  don't  think  any- 
body knows.  The  American  Rail- 
road Association  was  formed  by  the 
director  general  of  railroads,  whose 
office  has  been  abolished. 

Mr.  Smith :  Since  I  have  been 
working  on  committees  I  have  felt 
that  we  have  been  able  to  do  better 
work  in  the  Signal  division  of  the 
A.  R.  A.  That  association  has  lifted 
considerable  work  from  the  shoul- 
ders of  various  committees  by  fur- 
nishing secretaries,  and  doing  a  great 
deal  of  the  work  which  we  formerly 
had  to  do  ourselves. 

Why  should  we  question  what  the 
American  Railway  Association  is  going  to  do?  I  think 
we  would  profit  in  the  end  by  giving  that  association  a 
chance  to  tell  us  whether  it  wants  us  or  not. 

Mr.  Dunham :  There  may  be  a  feeling  in  the  meeting 
that  in  some  way  the  action  contemplated  might  prejudice 
our  case  with  the  American  Railway  Association,  or  with 
our  own  executive  officers.  I  do  not  believe  there  is  any 
occasion  to  anticipate  that  we  will  cease  to  receive  the 
recognition  and  support  and  confidence  that  the  Railway 
Signal  Association  earned  in  all  the  years  past.  We  are 
able  to  stand  on  our  own  feet.  The  work  of  the  R.  S.  A. 
has  been  carried  out  in  a  most  exceptional  and  careful 
way.  The  findings  of  the  association  have  been  given 
very  definite  recognition,  and  I  know  of  no  voluntary 
railway  association  which  has  performed  a  relatively 
more  useful  work.  It  is  true  that  the  findings  of  the 
Signal  division  of  the  A.  R.  A.  are  referred  to  another 
and  separate  organization  which  is  not  affiliated  with 
the  American  Railway  Association,  and  until  this  sepa- 
rate and  independent  organization  sees  fit  to  do  something 
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almiit  tlu-  tliiiij^s  that  wr  ii-Cdmiiuiid  In  lluin,  tlu-v  jii.st 
lie  tlicrc  ill  a  dormant  slat*-.  Now,  tliat  i.>^  iH-ilainly  not 
a  satisfactory  condition.  (  )nr  work  has  l)ccn  well  per- 
formed, and  recorded  and  put  in  due  and  proper  form 
by  tiiis  otlier  association  and  lliere  it  ends.  Ileretofore, 
tlie  iindinj^s  of  the  K.  S.  .A.  Iiave  l)een  carefully  made, 
suhinitted  to  letter  ballot,  and  otVicial  action  taken;  and 
the  majority  of  the  votes  taken  on  such  letter  ballots 
were  cast  by  the  railroads.  The  re])resentative  member- 
ship in  the  R.  S.  .\.  had  sufficient  votes  to  carry  or 
reject  any  problem  before  it.  That  was  a  truly  repre- 
sentative association  and  it  is  .somethin^j  that  we  want  to 
j;()  back  to  in  a  proper  and  orderly  manner.  It  is  also 
desirable  to  retain  a  pr()])er  affiliation,  as  we  have  always 
had.  with  the  American  Railway  Association. 

J.  A.  Peabody  (C.  &  N.  W.)  :  It  is  questionable 
whether  any  action  is  required  on  the  part  of  this  asso- 
ciation at  this  time  on  the  question,  other  than  the  record- 
ing- of  the  fact  that  the  matter  was  not  submitted  to  the 
membership  of  the  association  for  letter  ballot  as  re- 
quired by  the  constitution  of  the  R.S.A.  I  will  not  criti- 
cize the  action  that  was  taken,  because  we  were  in  a  con- 
dition which  controlled  it  largely.  That  condition,  how- 
ever, has  passed,  and  it  was  only  taken  for  the  period 
of  federal  control.  Therefore,  no  action  really  is  re- 
quired on  this  matter,  but  we  would  automatically  become 
again  the  R.S.A. 

As  to  an  affiliation  with  the  American  Railway  Asso- 
ciation I  believe  that  almost  without  question  we  must 
have  such  an  afifiliation.  I  do  not  know  but  that  the 
members  of  the  Board  of  Direction  will  desire  to  become 
actively  affiliated  with  the  American  Railway  Associa- 
tion, and  will  wish  to  make  such  recommendations.  That 
can  be  accomplished  better  under  our  own  rules  and  regu- 
lations than  it  can  by  leaving  things  to  come  out  without 
any  action  on  our  part  or  without  our  being  brought  into 
consultation. 

Someone  said  other  associations  were  not  going  out. 
We  have  no  facts  on  that.  That  is  simply  someone's 
opinion.     We  have  not  had  time  to  investigate. 

Mr.  Hanna:  If,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  A.  R.  A. 
goes  out  of  existence  with  the  termination  of  federal 
control,  there  would  seem  to  be  no  necessity  for  a  reso- 
lution which  dissolves  the  present  relationship.  If  the 
director  general's  action  in  forming  the  A.  R.  A.  did  of 
itself  terminate  with  the  period  of  federal  authority,  we 
ought  to  know  it.  It  seems  that  before  the  resolution  is 
acted  on  we  ought  to  have  accurate  and  positive  informa- 
tion on  that  point. 

The  Chairman :  Order  No.  70  did  practically  order  this 
association  to  become  part  of  the  A.  R.  A.  and  says  very 
definitely  that  it  shall  continue  during  the  period  of  fed- 
eral control ;  but  federal  control  has  ceased. 

W.  M.  Camp:  I  think  this  association  has  some  right 
of  self-determination,  and  we  all  know  that  the  changing 
of  the  R.  S.  A.  over  into  the  Signal  division  of  the  A.  R. 
A.  was  done  as  a  war  emergency.  It  was  not  done  by 
any  letter  ballot  of  this  association.  Inasmuch  as  the 
A.  R.  A.  automatically  went  out  of  existence  with  federal 
control,  in  other  words,  has  already  gone  out  of  existence, 
we  automatically  ceased  to  be  the  Signal  division  of  the 
A.  R.  A.  Undoubtedly  it  is  a  fact  that  some  of  the  offi- 
cers of  the  A.  R.  A.  would  like  to  retain  this  association 
in  affiliation  wath  that  organization. 

The  latter  part  of  the  resolution,  about  which  Mr. 
Patenall  is  in  doubt,  does  not  state  that  we  go  in  again 
as  a  division,  but  that  some  working  arrangement  shall 
be  made,  and  that  working  arrangement  should  be  a  mat- 
ter carefully  thought  out  and  properly  voted  on,  so  that 
there  is  no  question  as  to  whether  it  is  right  and  proper 
for  this  association  to  become  again  a   division  of  the 


A.  k.  ;\.  It  is  time  that  this  association  should  know 
under  what  rules  it  is  working,  and  the  best  way  lo  know 
that  is  to  restore  the  constitution  of  the  K.  S.  A. 

J.  C.  Mock  (Mich.  Cent.)  :  It  would  seem  that  this 
resolution  is  proper,  because  after  getting  back  to  our 
old  organization  we  can  then  begin  to  negotiate.  As  it  is 
now  we  have  no  method,  no  machinery,  to  do  business 
with  the  A.  R.  A.  in  case  they  desire  to  have  us  affiliated 
with  them.  We  are  in  a  measure  affiliated  with  them 
whether  we  wish  it  or  not — the  railroad  organizations 
are  all  engaged  in  the  same  business. 

A.  II.  Rudd  (P.  R.  R.)  :  I  do  not  think  that  the  state- 
ment that  the  A.  R.  A.  has  automatically  ceased  to  func- 
tion is  correct.  If  .so,  where  do  we  go  from  here,  and 
who  is  going  to  pay  the  bills  for  this  meeting  that  was 
called  by  the  A.  R.  A.? 

The  R.  S.  A.,  as  I  understand  it,  still  exists,  and  has 
existed  throughout  all  this  combination  with  the  A.  R.  A. 
The  Board  of  Direction  terminated  the  affairs  of  the 
association  by  resolution  and  turned  them  over  to  the 
A.  R.  A.  It  had  no  authority  to  take  that  action,  be- 
cause, in  order  to  amend  or  change  the  constitution, 
which  was  wiped  out,  a  two-thirds  letter  ballot  must  be 
taken.  It  was  the  only  action  that  could  have  been  taken 
in  the  emergency,  and  the  board  was  right  in  making  the 
merger  as  an  emergency  measure  and  in  suspending  the 
constitution. 

Since  yesterday  I  have  heard  some  men  express  the 
opinion  if  we  took  this  action  it  might  be  considered  dis- 
courteous to  the  officers  and  members  of  the  A.  R.  A.,  the 
men  for  whom  we  work.  Tactically  we  might  be  in  bet- 
ter shape  if  we  asked  their  opinion  before  we  took  any 
action. 

Another  way  which  might  solve  the  proposition  would 
be  to  appoint  a  committee  to  wait  on  the  committee  of 
the  A.  R.  A.  and  ask  advice.  Let  us  put  our  cards  on 
the  table,  with  the  proviso  at  this  meeting  that  any  action 
which  they  advise  us  to  take  would  be  by  authority  of 
this  meeting  submitted  to  a  letter  ballot.  This  is  worth 
deciding  and  deciding  right  if  it  takes  all  day  today  and 
all  day  tomorrow. 

Mr.  Patenall :  I  wish  to  offer  an  amendment  to  the 
resolution  to  the  effect  that  the  Committee  of  Direction 
appoint  a  sub-committee  to  confer  with  the  proper  sub- 
committee of  the  A.  R.  A.  and  arrange  for  the  future 
activities  of  the  Signal  division. 

(Motion  seconded.) 

T.  S.  Stephens  (A.  T.  &  S.  F.)  :  I  have  always  thought 
that  some  association  like  the  American  Railway  Associa- 
tion should  be  formed,  which  would  take  in  all  the  vol- 
untary associations,  co-ordinate  and  direct  their  action, 
and  give  them  more  authority  than  they  could  have  as  a 
separate  organization.  We  want  to  have  the  executive 
officers  of  the  American  railroads  understand  things  that 
we  try  to  do,  and  I  think  in  some  way  the  R.  S.  A.  should 
try  to  devise  some  orderly  plan  which  will  permit  it  to 
negotiate  with  the  American  Railway  Association. 

A.  R.  Fugina  (L.  &  N.)  :  Ever  since  the  R.  S.  A.  was 
absorbed  by  the  A.  R.  A.,  I  have  never  been  able  to  get 
away  from  the  idea  that  we  were  taken  over  in  a  sort  of 
an  illegal  manner — we  were  in  a  measure  confiscated.  It 
was  a  war  measure  and  now  that  war  has  ceased,  it 
seems  to  me  the  only  way  to  get  at  this  thing  is  to  get 
back  on  the  original  basis.  We  don't  know  whether  the 
American  Railroad  Association  wants  the  Railway  Sig- 
nal Association  to  join  it.  The  affiliation  was  a  war 
measure  as  far  as  it  was  concerned,  and  an  order  from 
the  railroad  administration.  I  don't  think  we  need  fear 
the  A.  R.  A.  and  I  don't  think  it  will  impugn  our  motives 
or  question  our  honesty  in  the  matter. 

H.  M.  Sperry  (representative  of  signal  companies)  :  It 
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seenis  that  the  big  question  is  whether  the  R.  S.  A.  wants 
to  po  into  the  American  Railway  Association  or  the 
American  Railroad  Association.  The  next  question  will 
be,  how  to  do  it.  You  have  two  courses  to  pursue,  one, 
to  restore  the  R.  S.  A.  and  the  other  to  continue  your 
present  course,  giving  the  A.  R.  A.  a  little  time  to  find 
out  where  they  stand  and  to  find  out  what  can  be  done. 

Mr.  Dunham :  It  is  simply  a  question  of  correct  pro- 
cedure. The  fact  that  this  action  of  a  year  ago  was 
taken  as  an  emergency  measure  by  order  of  the  director 
general  of  railroads,  and  the  further  fact  that  this  order 
has  now  terminated  by  reason  of  the  suspended  function- 
ing of  the  director  general,  our  constitution  again  be- 
comes in  force  automatically,  and  this  resolution  before 
this  meeting,  if  carried,  is  simply  a  statement  of   fact. 

We  do  want  to  re-establish  the  R.  S.  A.  and  if  the 
action  taken  today  sustains  the  resolution  offered  by  Mr. 
Eck,  then  we  are  in  a  good  position  to  negotiate  and  go 
forward  any  time  with  our  work.  If  the  amendment  were 
to  carry  I  can  readily  see  that  developments  may  take 
place  in  the  next  two  or  three  months  wherein  it  would 
be  nearly  impossible  for  this  association  to  re-establish  its 
true  and  proper  function. 

Mr.  Patenall :  I  offered  this  amendment  for  the  rea- 
son that  if  we  expect  to  get  anywhere  in  the  future  we 
must  confer  with  the  people  who  dictate  the  policies  of 
the  railroads  in  this  country.  There  is  nothing  that  I 
have  said  or  thought,  so  far  as  I  know,  which  would  lead 
you  to  believe  that  there  was  no  R.  S.  A.  Nothing  has 
transpired  which  has  wiped  that  out  of  existence.  I  can- 
not agree  to  statements  that  our  activities  have  been  re- 
stricted. 

A.  B.  Du  Bray  (I.  C.  C.)  :  It  has  been  stated  that  since 
we  have  been  members  of  the  A.  R.  A.  we  have  gotten 
better  results  with  our  work.  Probably  we  have  done 
better  committee  work,  but  I  think  we  are  after  final 
results.  Since  we  have  been  members  of  the  A.  R.  A., 
nothing  has  been  published  in  our  Manual ;  and  as  it 
stands  now,  nobody  knows  whether  we  ever  will. 

R.  B.  Elsworth  (N.  Y.  C.)  :  Will  the  Secretary  please 
explain  in  what  way  the  A.  R.  A.  has  prevented  the 
printing  of  our  approved  specifications  and  standards  in 
the  Manual  ? 

The  Secretary ;  The  regulations  under  which  we  are 
operating,  as  the  Signal  division  of  the  A.  R.  A.,  gives 
us  the  privilege  to  place  before  the  members  of  the  Sig- 
nal division  the  standards  that  we  desire  to  adopt.  Those 
standards  which  were  adopted  in  September  and  Decem- 
ber, 1919,  were  submitted  to  you  by  letter  ballot,  and 
they  passed  with  a  satisfactory  vote.  They  are  now,  so 
far  as  the  division  is  concerned,  the  standards  as  recom- 
mended by  the  membership  of  the  Signal  division.  Be- 
fore these  standards  can  be  placed  in  the  Manual,  the 
General  committee,  Section  II,  Engineering,  A.  R.  A., 
must  pass  upon  them.  That  body  is  our  executive  com- 
mittee, so  to  speak.  I  anticipate  that  that  committee, 
which  will  meet  Tuesday  evening,  March  16,  will  accept 
those  standards.  If  the  General  Committee  approves 
the  standards,  they  will  be  passed  to  the  Executive  com- 
cittee  of  the  A.  R.  A.,  for  it  to  declare  that  they  will  be- 
come the  authoritative  document  of  the  A.  R.  A.  I  an- 
ticipate until  that  action  has  been  taken  that  we  will  not 
get  permission  to  publish  them. 

M  r.  Eck :  Will  the  secretary  please  say  what  will  be- 
come of  those  standards  under  present  conditions  if  the 
Executive  committee  decides  not  to  approve  them  ? 

The  Secretary :  The  General  committee,  made  up  of 
representatives  of  various  sections  of  the  A.  R.  A.,  would 
have  a  voice  in  this  matter.  If  they  disapprove  of  our 
work,  it  is  my  opinion  that  we  are  still  in  a  po.sition  to 
use  the  literature  which  appears  in  the  Manual  as  recom- 


mended practice.  However,  in  that  case,  it  does  not 
become  an  obligation  on  the  part  of  the  railroads  to 
use  it.  We  have  nothing  in  our  literature  today  that 
indicates  that  the  matter  now  published  in  the  Manual 
is  obligatory  any  more  than  what  has  appeared  in  the 
recommendations  of  the  R.  S.  A. 

Mr.  Rudd :  If  these  standards,  approved  by  the  Sig- 
nal division,  are  passed  on  by  the  various  committees  of 
the  A.  R.  A.  and  also  by  the  Executive  committees  of  that 
association,  are  they,  in  that  case,  obligatory  on  the  rail- 
roads to  use  them?  As  I  understand  it  the  A.  R.  A.  is 
recommendatory,  the  same  as  the  R.  S.  A.  was  recom- 
mendatory, but  the  A.  R.  A.  recommendations,  of  course, 
have  a  great  deal  more  force  than  the  recommendations 
of  the  R.  S.  A. 

The  Secretary:  The  A.  R.  A.  does  not  make  it  ob- 
ligatory on  the  part  of  the  railroads  to  use  the  standards 
I  am  talking  about.  The  recommendations  of  the  A.  R. 
A.  have  been,  and  probably  will  be,  on  the  same  basis 
as  those  of  the  R.  S.  A. 

The  Chairman:  The  Chair  thinks  the  amendment  is 
out  of  order  at  this  time,  and  that  the  original  motion 
should  be  voted  upon.     (This  was  done  and  carried. ) 

Mr.  Patenall :  I  will  offer  my  amendment  as  an  in- 
dependent motion. 

Mr.  Dunham :  I  propose  to  amend  the  motion  to  the 
effect  that  the  committee,  if  appointed  as  contemplated 
by  the  motion,  shall  be  authorized  to  express  a  hearty  and 
cordial  willingness  to  co-operate  with  the  A.  R.  A.  in 
such  way  as  they  may  desire. 

M  r.  Patenall :  I  do  not  think  it  is  necessary  to  express 
our  desire  to  co-operate,  for  we  will  probably  be  told  to 
do  so. 

F.  W.  Bender  (C.  of  N.  J.)  :  I  move  that  the  motion 
made  by  Mr.  Patenall  be  laid  on  the  table. 

(Motion  seconded  and  carried.) 

Later  in  the  day,  during  the  afternoon,  the  question 
was  reopened  by  A.  H.  Rudd,  who  read  the  following 
telegram  addressed  to  H.  S.  Balliet,  secretary  Signal  Di- 
vision A.  R.  A.,  from  Thomas  DeWitt  Cuyler,  chairman 
of  the  Association  of  Railway  Executives : 

"The  Association  of  Railway  Executives  have  under 
consideration  plans  for  carrying  on  the  work  of  the 
American  Railroad  Association.  Until  these  have  been 
matured  the  executives  earnestly  advise  against  dissolv- 
ing the  consolidation  of  railroad  activities  brought  about 
during  the  war  through  the  American  Railroad  Associa- 
tion and  deprecate  any  increase  at  this  time  in  the  num- 
ber of  separately  maintained  railroad  organizations. 
Sincerely  hope  you  will  postpone  proposed  action." 

In  the  face  of  that  message,  I  move  the  reconsidera- 
tion of  the  motion  passed  at  the  morning  session. 

(The  motion  was  duly  seconded,  and  carried.) 

Mr.  Rudd  :  I  oft'er  the  following  resolution : 

Resolved,  That  the  action  taken  authorizing  the  re- 
functioning  of  the  Railway  Signal  Association,  effective 
as  of  March  18,  1920,  be  rescinded ;  that  at  the  request  of 
the  Association  of  Railway  Executives  action  be  post- 
poned, and  that  the  Committee  of  Direction  be,  and 
hereby  is,  instructed  to  appoint  a  committee  to  confer 
with  the  proper  committee  of  the  Association  of  Railway 
Executives  or  the  American  Railroad  Association  as  to 
future  procedure,  having  in  view  the  previous  action, 
hereby  rescinded,  which  expresses  the  views  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  division. 

Mr.  Dunham:  Will  it  be  in  order  fc^r  this  meeting  to 
indicate  something  as  to  the  personnel  of  this  proposed 
committee?  I  am  entirely  agreeable  provided  we  can 
have  the  right  kind  of  committee.  Otherwise  I  am  wholly 
opposed  to  it. 

Mr.  Mann :     I  have  rather  lost  confidence  in  the  com- 
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mittce.  1  aiTi  like  Mr.  Dunham — if  wc  know  wlio  is  put 
i>ii  the  connuiltee,  tlieii  wc  will  know  what  is  {^oinj,'  to 
ha|)i)eu. 

Nlr.  DiMihani :  The  .Anu'ricaii  Railroad  Association 
has  taken  it  upon  itself  to  api)oint  men  on  very  important 
committees  to  this  division  witliout  the  knowledt^e  or  ap- 
proval of  the  Hoard  of  Direction  of  the  division,  and 
without  the  knowledi^e  of  the  chairman  of  the  division, 
if  I  am  correctly  informed.  Now,  then,  if  that  be  true, 
1  think  on  hehalf  of  the  jiareiU  body,  if  they  want  to  have 
a  committee  that  will  agree  with  them  perfectly,  that  I 
could  name  two  or  three  men  here  who  would  straiji^htcn 
the  whole  thiufj  out  to  their  entire  satisfaction,  but  that 
would  not  be  satisfactory  to  this  division. 

C.  E.  Denny  (N.  Y!  C.  &  St.  L.)  :  This  telegram 
asks  that  no  action  be  taken  pending  the  reorganization 
of  the  American  Railroad  Association.  There  is  no  big- 
ger body,  from  the  railroad  standpoint,  in  the  country 
today,  than  the  Association  of  Railway  Executives.  They 
are  handling  everything  of  importance.  I  believe  that 
they  will  attempt  to  correct  any  matter  of  organization 
that  has  been  ineffective  or  obnoxious  to  the  Signal  di- 
vision and  that  they  will  put  it  in  the  proper  place  in 
their  organization  if  all  the  facts  are  laid  before  them. 
It  a])pears  entirely  reasonable  to  say,  when  requested  by 
them,  that  we  will  withhold  taking  any  action  at  this 
time. 

B.  H.  Maim  :  What  we  want  is  a  little  more  democracy. 
We  should  have  it  known  that  as  far  as  this  association 
is  concerned,  we  feel  confident  to  run  the  signal  business 
as  far  as  the  designs  go.  Of  course,  we  do  not  undertake 
to  control  policies.  Anything  that  is  handled  in  this  as- 
sociation should  be  put  up  to  a  representative  body  be- 
fore it  is  finally  executed. 


Mr.  I-'ugina :  '["he  Hoard  of  Direction  represents  the 
as.sociation.  I  do  not  know  of  a  more  representative  com- 
mittee we  could  have  than  the  Hoard  of  Direction.  We 
are  practically  turning  it  down  when  we  insinuate  that 
their  motives  are  not  proper. 

Mr.  Dunham:  The  parent  body  has  |)laced  certain 
men  in  certain  positions  for  us.  That  has  been  done  be- 
fore, and  if  it  is  done  again,  I  can  see  where  this  signal 
associatif)n  gets  ofT. 

Mr.  Stephens:  I  believe  when  DeWitt  Cuyler  asks 
us  to  do  something  he  will  sec  that  we  are  not  thrown 
down. 

The  Chairman:  \\'ill  Mr.  Rudd  read  the  resolution 
as  he  now  desires  to  offer  it? 

Mr.  Rudd:  The  resolution  as  now  presented  is  as  fol- 
lows : 

"Resolved,  That  the  action  taken  authorizing  the  re- 
functioning  of  the  Railway  Signal  Association  effective 
as  of  March  18,  1920,  be  rescinded;  that  at  the  request 
of  the  Association  of  Railroad  Executives  action  be  post- 
poned, and  that  the  Committee  of  Direction  be  and  hereby 
is  authorized  to  confer  with  the  proper  committee  of  the 
Association  of  Railway  Executives  or  the  American 
Railroad  Association  as  to  future  procedure,  having  in 
view  the  previous  action,  hereby  rescinded,  which  ex- 
presses the  views  of  the  members  of  the  Signal  division." 

(The  motion  adopting  the  resolution  was  unanimously 
carried.) 

Mr.  Rudd:  I  move  that  the  secretary  be  authorized 
to  advise  Thomas  DeWitt  Cuyler,  chairman  of  the  Asso- 
ciation of  Railway  Executives,  of  the  action  which  was 
taken  this  morning,  and  also  the  action  taken  this  after- 
noon. 

(The  motion  was  duly  seconded  and  carried.) 


Report  of  Committee  XV — Valuation 


THE  co.MMiTTEE  SUBMITTED  for  Consideration  at  the 
meeting  a  report  on  the  average  life  in  years  of  the 
important  units  of  the  different  types  of  signal  in- 
stallations and  on  the  study  of  the  Joint  .Signal  Com- 
mittee of  the  President's  Conference  Committee  and  the 
Bureau  of  Valuation  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission as  to  labor  costs  to  establish  percentage  to  be 
added  to  material  to  arrive  at  total  cost  of  installation. 

Progress  Report  on  Table  of  Average  Service  Life 

A  list  of  approximately  100  major  units  of  signal  in- 
stallations was  prepared  and  sent  about  November  20 
as  an  inquiry  (form  Inquiry  SD  1)  to  152  railroads  for 
records  and  opinions  as  to  the  maximum  life  of  these 
units,   separating  physical   from  functional   depreciation. 

Up  to  January  10,  33  replies  had  been  received,  repre- 
senting approximately  61  railroads,  7  of  which  gave  no 
information,  and  a  large  percentage  of  the  balance  gave 
only  opinions  which  differed  widely.  The  committee 
feels  that  until  more  information  is  obtained,  a  report 
would  be  unwise. 

Relation  of  the  Cost  of  Labor  and  Material  for  Instal- 
lation of  Crossing  Bells 

The  committee  obtained  cost  data  for  the  installation 
of  crossing  bells  to  the  amount  of  approximately  $40,000 
for  77  different  installations  and  recommended  as  an  ex- 
tension of  the  study  by  the  Joint  Committee  of  Signal  En- 
gineers and  representatives  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  the  following: 

As  a  guide  for  estimating  the  cost  of  "reproduction 
new,"   supplementing  the  table  of   schedules   shown   on 


page  36,  Vol.  3,  of  the  report  of  the  Joint  Committee  on 
.Signaling  and  Interlocking,  a  percentage  of  from  45  to 
65  shall  be  added  to  the  cost  of  material  f.  o.  b.  shipping 
point,  to  cover  the  labor  of  installation  of  crossing  bells. 
The  committee  asked  that  the  data  presented  be  ac- 
cepted as  information. 

Committee:  J.  M.  Carlev  (B.  &  A.),  chairman;  P.  M.  Ganlt 
(I.  C),  vice-chairman;  R.  B.  Arnold  (C.  &  N.  W.),  F.  H.  Bap- 
lev  (L.  &  N.),  G.  E.  Beck  (N.  Y.  C),  P.  F.  Canficld  (N.  Y. 
N.  H.  &  H.),  J.  C.  Finch  (Mo.  Pac),  C.  O.  Glenwright  (P.  L. 
W.),  W.  H.  Harland  (I.  C.  C),  C.  Homewood  (P.  R.  R.),  W. 
Hudson  (N.  Y.  C.),  J.  C.  Irwin  (B.  &  A.),  Geo.  W.  Kydd  (B. 
&  O.),  F.  A.  Leonard  (I.  C.  C),  J.  \V.  MacCormack  (K.  C.  T.t, 
J.  P.  Robin=on  fS.  P.),  C.  H.  Wiegand  (A.  C.  L.),  E.  E.  Worth- 
ing (S.  P.),  T.  P.  Zahnen  (C.  R.  I.  &  P.). 

Discussion 

P.  'M.  Gault  (Vice-Chairman)  presented  the  report  of 
the  committee. 

A.  B.  Du  Bray  (I.  C.  C.)  :  I  ask  whether  the  commit- 
tee means  by  crossing  bells  to  include  all  highway  cross- 
ing protection,  such  as  wig-wags  and  any  other  visible  a? 
well  as  audible  signals? 

Mr.  Gault:  The  committee  will  include  wig-wags  or 
any  other  signals. 

Mr.  Du  Bray :  It  seems  to  me  that  in  many  cases  the 
percentage  of  45  is  considerably  too  high. 

]\Ir.  Gault:  In  the  percentages  as  shown,  45  is  the 
lowest.  It  was  found  by  the  committee  that  the  cheapest 
installation  would  cost  45  or  more,  and  a  range  of  20  per 
cent  was  given,  45  to  65. 

Mr.  Du  Bray :  I  have  found  installations  where  30  per 
cent  fully  covered  it,  and  I  think  the  percentage  should 
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-lart  lower.  The  high  range  is  proper,  but  we  should 
he  able  to  get  a  lower  range  if  the  facts  show  that  there 
is  a  need  for  it. 

Mr.  Gault :  As  I  understand  it,  in  the  joint  report, 
covering  mechanical  interlocking,  a  range  of  40  to  50 
per  cent  is  allowed.     No  doubt  many   installations  cost 


less  than  40  per  cent,  and  others  cost  more  than  50  per 
cent.  This  range  will  cover  the  great  majority  of  in- 
stallations. 

On  motion,  the  report  was  accepted  as  information 
and  the  committee  dismissed  with  the  thanks  of  the  asso- 
ciation. 


Report  of  Committee  VI — Standard  Designs 


THE  COMMITTEE  PRESENTED  13  drawings;  5  of  which 
are  revisions  of  drawings  previously  presented  and 
8  are  new  designs. 
The   following  revised  and   new   drawings   were   sub- 
mitted and  the  committee  recommended  their  approval  as 
standard,  for  submission  to  letter  ballot  for  inclusion  in 
the  Manual : 

1082 — Mechanical  Semaphore  Bearing  and  Details.  Re- 
vised. 

1084 — Pipe  Carrier  Side.    Revised. 

1085 — Pipe  Carrier  Details.     Revised. 

1194 — Mechanical  Semaphore — Detail  and  Assembly. 
Revised. 

1399 — Low  Target  Stand.    Revised. 

1440 — Switch  Lamp  (Spherical  Type).     New. 

1441^Switch  Lamp  (Spherical  Type)  Base  Socket.  New. 

1442 — Lens  Hoods  and  Couplings  for  Switch  and  Sema- 
phore Lamps.    New. 

1443 — Oil  Fount  for  Spherical  Type  Lamp.     New. 

1496 — Highway  Crossing  Gate  and  Slow  Track  Sign — 
Lamp  Hanger.     New. 

1497 — Highway  Crossing  Gate  Lamp  Fount  and  Lens 
Hoods.     New. 

1498 — Highway  Crossing  Lamp  Handle  and  Alignment 
Clamp.     New. 

1499 — Highway  Crossing  Gate  Lamp.     New. 

Committee:  F.  P.  Patenall  (B.  &  O.),  chairman;  J.  C.  Mock 
(M.  C),  vice-chairman;  W.  A.  Hanert  (N.  Y.  C),  C.  J.  Kel- 
lowav  (A.  C.  L.),  B.  H.  Mann  (Mo.  Pac),  F.  W.  Pfleging  (U. 
P.),'W.  N.  Spangler  (P.  R.  R.),  M.  E.  Smith  (D.  L.  &  W.), 
T,  S.  Stevens  (A.  T.  &  S.  F.). 

Manufacturers'  Representatives:  R.  W.  Hewes  (Fed.  Sig. 
Co.),  W.  P.  Neubert  (U.  S.  &  S.  Co.),  C.  G.  Harwig  (Hall  S.  & 
S.  Co.),  S.  N.  Wight  (G.  R.  S.  Co.). 

Discussion 

F.  P.  Patenall  (chairman)  presented  the  report. 

On  motion,  plan  1082  was  approved  for  submission  to 
letter  ballot  to  be  included  in  the  Mbnual. 

Air.  Patenall:  I  move  similar  action  with  regard  to 
plans  1084  and  1085. 

C.  F.  Stoltz  (C.  C.  C.  &  St.  L.)  :  Has  the  committee 
considered  any  other  method  of  holding  the  top  roller 
in  ;  has  it  considered  the  number  of  carriers  in  use  in 
adopting  a  standard  top  roller,  and  has  it  considered  the 
cost  of  these  as  against  some  other  method  of  holding 
the  top  roller? 

Mr.  Patenall :  I  do  not  know  that  the  committee  went 
very  deeply  into  the  question  of  the  number  of  carriers  in 
service  with  this  type  or  any  other  type.  The  method 
of  securing  the  top  roller  may  be  fairly  good ;  in  fact, 
better  than  quite  a  number  of  others  we  have  had  to  do 
with,  and  if  Mr.  Stoltz  has  any  other  design  in  mind  the 
committee  will  be  glad  to  consider  it  if  it  is  any  better. 

Mr.  Stoltz:  The  design  I  have  in  mind  is  of  the  top 
strap  type^  that  can  be  used  where  it  is  necessary  to  add 
another  unit.  A  unit  of  the  type  presented  cannot  be 
added  to  a  line  using  the  top  staff.  Would  the  committee 
be  adverse  to  specifying  both,  so  that  we  can  attach  them 
to  the  existing  lines  ? 

Mr.  Patenall :     It  is  an  additional  part,  and  for  that 


reason  would  mean  greater  cost.  It  is  difficult  to  make 
a  standard  that  will  admit  of  all  types  of  apparatus  being 
applied  to  it. 

Mr.  Patenall:  Plan  1194,  Mechanical  Semaphore. 
This  plan  shows  an  addition  to  the  oil  cup.  I  move  that 
the  details  and  assembly  of  the  mechanical  semaphore 
bearing  be  submitted  to  letter  ballot  and  if  adopted  be 
included  in  the  Manual. 

C.  A.  Christofferson  (N.  P.)  :  I  think  the  committee 
should  add  to  the  description  of  the  oil  cup,  that  the 
cap  for  it  should  be  designed  in  such  a  manner  it  cannot 
be  easily  taken  off. 

Mr.  Carter :  It  is  a  difficult  proposition  to  take  any 
of  these  commercial  oil  cups  and  use  them  out  of  doors 
and  have  them  absolutely  water  tight. 

Mr.  Patenall :  I  think  we  must  leave  it  to  the  signal 
engineers  to  decide  on  what  type  of  oil  cup  he  will  use 
and  simply  describe  the  means  of  closing  the  oil  hole. 

(The  motion  with  regard  to  plan  No.  1194  was  car- 
ried.) 

Mr.  Patenall :  The  committee  asks  the  approval  of 
plan  1399  on  Low  Target  Stands. 

Mr.  Dunham :  I  think  the  stand  shown  on  the  plan 
will  work  out  all  right  if  used  on  oak  ties,  but  in  certain 
sections  of  the  country  oak  ties  are  no  longer  available 
and  for  that  reason  l'  think  that  the  ^-in.  by  4-in.  lag 
screw  is  all  right. 

(Motion  to  approve  plan  1399  carried.) 

Mr.  Patenall :  The  committee  moves  the  approval  of 
drawing  No.  1440,  Switch  Lamp,  spherical  type,  for  sub- 
mission by  letter  ballot,  to  be  included  in  the  Manual. 

(Motion  seconded.) 

Mr.  Dunham :  The  drawing  shows  5^'^-in.  lenses  on 
all  four  sides  of  the  lamp.  I  am  sure  there  are  a  number 
of  men  in  this  room  who  hold  that  different  colored  lenses 
should  not  be  of  one  size.  The  manufacturers  will  tell 
you  that  it  is  wrong  to  make  the  lenses  all  the  same  size. 
A  mistake  of  a  man  in  placing  a  lens  might  easily  result 
in  a  bad  accident  on  your  railroad.  If  the  lenses  are 
made  of  different  sizes  that  imposes  a  mechanical  check, 
wherein  it  will  not  be  possible  to  transpose  the  lenses, 
and  thereby  produce  a  wrong  signal  indication. 

Mr.  Hobson :  Any  tramp  can  change  the  lenses  in  this 
proposed  standard  switch  lamp;  all  he  has  to  have  is  a 
screw  driver  or  a  broken-bladed  knife.  A  switch  lamp 
with  two  different  size  lenses  make  this  an  impossibility. 

Mr.  Ralph:  At  some  previous  meeting  I  brought  up 
the  point  of  allowing  for  the  ordering  of  different  de- 
signs of  lenses,  and  I  think  the  chairman  of  the  committee 
said  that  would  be  taken  care  of. 

Mr.  Christofferson:  We  should  stick  to  the  old  prac- 
tice of  different  sizes  for  red  and  green,  and  I  certainly 
would  not  like  to  see  this  go  to  a  vote  and  be  put  in  the 
Manual. 

Mr.  Dunham:  A  5^-in.  lens  is  the  desirable  red  lens; 
perhaps  a  larger  one  would  be  better,  but  certainly  a 
smaller  one  will  not  be  equally  satisfactory.  If  we  wish 
to  retain  different  sizes  for  different  colors,  perhaps  5  in. 
for  the  green  is  the  next  available  size.  I  move  an  amend- 
ment to  the  motion  that  this  meeting  vote  against  the 
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ailoptioii  lit  tilt'  plan  a.s  it  i.s  now  drawn,  iimx  idinfij  lor 
one  si/e  of  Ions  in  ail  fonr  oponiii.t^-.  of  llio  lami). 

(M  3tion  seconded.) 

Mr.  Patonall :  It  docs  not  sccni  that  tliis  association 
slionld  put  itself  on  record  as  bcinp^  in  favor  of  a  switch 
lamp  which  will  rc(|uirc  lenses  of  different  sizes,  and  I 
liope   the   association    will    vote   down    that    amendment. 

T.  S.  Stevens  (A.  T.  &  S.  F.)  :  I  don't  helievc  we 
should  assume  that  the  color  of  the  lens  which  is  heinj.;; 
used  for  a  certain  jnirpose  on  a  railroad  is  not  s<>'"^;'  '" 
be  checked  up.  We  should  assume  that  that  is  going 
to  be  done.  I  assume  the  only  way  to  get  a  change  in 
the  diameter  would  be  to  make  the  green  lens  smaller 
than  the  red. 

Mr.  Dunham  :  We  can  retain,  if  it  is  necessary,  the 
5->!i-in.  green  and  use  a  larger  red  lens.  There  are 
thousands  of  men  employed  on  the  railroads  today  who 
are  not  able  to  read  the  printed  instructions  issued  for 
their  guidance,  and  it  is  perfectly  easy  to  introduce  a 
mechanical  safeguard  that  will  take  care  of  this  vital 
consideration. 

W.  K.  Saunders  (R.  F.  &  P.)  :  On  our  road  we  use 
only  one  size  lens,  and  we  never  have  any  trouble  from 
men  getting  the  wrong  glasses  in  the  wrong  place.  Our 
men  arc  mostly  colored  men.  I  am  in  favor  of  the  com- 
mittee's recommendation. 

(Amendment  lost.) 

(The  original  motion  on  drawing  1440  carried.) 

Mr.  Patenall  then  presented  Drawing  1442,  lens  hoods 
and  couplings,  and  moved  its  adoption. 

Mr.  Ralph :  1  believe  this  hood  is  wider  than  called 
for  at  the  last  meeting.  It  is  shown  in  drawing  1440  as 
projecting  over  the  lamp  the  full  face  of  the  lens. 

Mr.  Patenall :  It  is  not  the  intention  of  the  committee 
to  have  any  different  hood.  The  committee  feels  that 
J4  in-  is  a  reasonable  width  to  make  the  lens  hood,  and 
unless  you  can  make  the  hood  very  much  wider  the  as- 
sumed protection  is  negligible. 

Mr.  Hobson :  My  suggestion  would  be  that  we  do 
aw-av  with  the  hood  entirely,  as  it  is  not  needed. 

Mr.  Dunham :  If  the  hood  is  used  as  the  drawing 
shows  it  provides  a  lodgment  for  snow  and  will  fre- 
quently reduce  the  amount  of  light  possible  to  get 
through  the  lens. 

Mr.  Dunham:  I  move  that  there  is  no  necessity  for 
hoods  over  the  lenses  used  in  such  lamps  as  semaphore 
lamps,  marker  lamps,  classification  lamps,  and  platform 
lamps,  if  used. 

(Motion  to  adopt  Drawing  1442  lost.) 

Mr.  Patenall :  The  committee  recommends  that  Plan 
1443,  covering  oil  founts,  designed  to  meet  Drawing 
1442,  be  submitted  to  letter  ballot  for  inclusion  in  the 
i\Ianual. 

Mr.  Dunham :  What  is  the  oil  capacity  of  the  fount  as 
shown  in  Plan  1443,  and  what  difference  is  there  in  oil 
capacity  from  the  fount  we  are  now  using? 

Mr.  Patenall :  The  founts  are  practically  the  same  as 
to  capacity,  31  ounces. 

(Motion  regarding  Plan  1443  carried.) 

Mr.  Patenall :  Drawings  1496,  1497,  1498  and  1499.— 
The  first  plan,  1496,  shows  the  hanger  for  a  highway 
crossing  gate  and  slow  track  sign  lamp.  It  was  moved 
that  the  plan  be  approved  for  submission  to  letter  ballot 
for  inclusion  in  the  Manual. 

(Motion  seconded.) 

Mr.  Jacobs :  On  plan  1499,  I  assume  that  you  include 
the  hood  on  the  lamp. 

Mr.  Patenall :  Mr.  Dunham  in  his  remarks  asked  that 
hoods  be  discontinued,  but  did  not  include  crossing  gate 
lamps.  There  seems  to  be  every  reason  why  the  cross- 
ing gate  lamp   should  have  a  hood.     One  of  our  pur- 


\H>svs  ill  the  i)ast  has  been  to  |)revent  the  red  rays  dis- 
|)layed  to  the  rcjadway  being  so  displayed  as  to  come 
within  the  line  of  the  engineer's  vision. 

.Mr.  Ralph:  The  committee  has  called  for  lenses  on 
Drawing  1  199.  It  is  a  mistake  not  to  allow  for  the  use 
of  roundels,  for  they  are  higher,  which  is  quite  an  item 
on  long  gates,  and  they  are  cheaper. 

Mr.  Pcabody :  I  notice  that  this  lamjj  is  to  be  fastened 
on  with  a  cotter.  Now,  ordinarily,  lamps  are  removed 
by  the  galcman  every  day  for  cleaning,  and  that  means 
that  the  cotter  will  be  removed  and  put  back  in  place 
twice  each  day.  This  is  something  that  has  to  be  done 
practically  with  a  jjair  of  pliers,  with  which  we  do  not 
care  to  equip  our  gatemen,  and  we  would  also  have  to 
give  them  a  supply  of  cotters. 

Mr.  Patenall:  The  committee  has  already  agreed  that 
that  was  the  most  practical  way  to  do  it.  It  is  pos.sible 
to  have  a  long  cotter,  with  a  reasonable  amount  of  spring 
to  it,  that  anyone  could,  without  the  use  of  tools,  pull  out 
and  put  back. 

(Motion  regarding  No.  1496  approved.) 

Mr.  Patenall :  Plan  1497  shows  a  highway  crossing 
gate  lamp  fount  and  lens  hood.  Our  attention  was  called 
to  the  fact  that  the  fount  was  really  of  9-oz.  capacity. 
We  discussed  the  necessity  of  having  lights  burn  for 
longer  than  12  hr.,  and  came  to  the  conclusion  that  even 
with  that  comparatively  small  capacity  fount  there  is  suf- 
ficient oil  to  last  at  least  16  hr.  The  committee  recom- 
mends the  9-oz.  fount. 

Mr.  Peabody :  The  discussion  about  this  fount  was 
entirely  with  reference  to  the  use  of  this  lamp  as  a 
gate  lamp,  and  as  such  that  fount  is  sufficient,  but  as  a 
lamp  for  slow  speed  signs,  it  is  not. 

Air.  Patenall:  If  a  fount  will  hold  sufficient  oil,  and 
burn  a  long  enough  time  on  a  gate,  then  that  fount  also 
will  fulfill  the  requirements  of  a  slow  track  lamp. 

Mr.  Peabody:  A  gate  lamp  is  taken  care  of  by  a  gate 
man  who  can  take  care  of  it  daily,  while  a  slow  speed 
lamp  is  taken  care  of  by  a  lamp  man,  who  is  also  taking 
care  of  switch  lights  and  signal  lights.  These  founts 
should  have  a  capacity  so  that  the  lamps  will  burn  prac- 
tically the  same  length  of  time. 

Mr.  Smith :  The  design  of  a  fount,  and  also  burners, 
may  depend  upon  the  specifications  for  illuminating  oil, 
relative  to  sizes,  and  to  how  long  before  the  oil  burns 
out.  I  would  like  to  know  if  the  committee  has  had  that 
under  consideration. 

Mr.  Patenall :  The  committee  did  not  consider  any- 
thing in  reference  to  the  quality  of  oil,  that  is,  whether  a 
longer  burning  time  can  be  secured  out  of  the  oil  than 
we  have  in  the  past. 

Mr.  Mock:  Thirty-one  ounces  of  oil  will  burn  120 
hr.  in  a  common  oil  burner.  With  9  oz.  you  would  natu- 
rally expect  about  that  proportion,  and  under  those  con- 
ditions you  would  get  at  least  31  hr.,  which  is  a  sufficient 
margin  for  one  day. 

(Motion  regarding  No.  1497  approved.) 

Mr.  Patenall :  Plan  1498 — Highway  Crossing,  Lamp 
Handle  and  Alignment  Clamp.  The  committee  asks  ap- 
proval, for  submission  to  letter  ballot,  and  inclusion  in 
the  Manual. 

(Motion  was  duly  seconded  and  carried.) 

Mr.  Patenall :  The  committee  presents  No.  1499,  High- 
way Crossing  Gate  Lamp,  and  recommends  submission  to 
letter  ballot  and  inclusion  in  the  Manual. 

(Motion  seconded.) 

Mr.  Stoltz:  The  matter  of  the  use  of  roundels  in- 
stead of  lenses  was  brought  up  earlier  in  the  discussion. 
I  understand  the  committee  will  take  that  under  consider- 
ation, although  the  plan  does  not  show  that  they  have 
given  it  consideration.     I  recommend  the  elimination  of 
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the  peep-hole  in  the  crossing  gate  lamp.  It  is  not  neces- 
sary. 

Mr.  Peabody :  I  make  an  amendment  to  the  motion 
to  be  changed  to  read  :  lenses,  roundels,  one  red  four  inch. 

(Amendment  seconded.) 

The  Chairman :  The  committee  will  agree  to  show  the 
alternative. 

Mr.  Peabody:  I  do  not  wish  it  as  an  alternative.  I 
wish  it  there  as  a  parallel  proposition,  with  lenses. 

Mr.  Patenall :  I  don't  understand,  Mr.  Peabody.  You 
don't  want  to  insist  that  roundels  be  shown  on  this  draw- 
ing as  a  standard,  but  rather  as  an  alternative  standard,  so 
that  you  can  use  a  roundel  and  I  can  use  a  lens. 

Mr.  Peabody:  I  am  satisfied  with  that  idea,  but  if 
you  put  it  as  lenses  primarily,  alternative,  roundels,  it 
means  that  the  roundels  are  on  the  weak  side  of  the  prop- 
osition. 

Mr.  Patenall :  I  do  not  know  whether  this  committee 
would  be  willing  to  simply  put  them  both  on  the  same 
basis. 

(Mr.  Peabody 's  amendment  was  adopted.) 

Mr.  Peabody:  I  make  a  motion  that  the  note  at  the 
bottom  of  the  drawing  reading:  "This  lamp  may  be  used 
to  indicate  'slow  track,'  lenses  of  proper  color  being  used," 
shall  be  eliminated. 

(Motion  seconded,  but  on  being  put  was  lost.) 

(Plan  1499  was  approved,  to  be  submitted  to  letter  bal- 
lot, for  adoption  and  inclusion  in  the  Manual.) 

Mr.  Mann:  We  have  adopted  a  motion  that  we  shall 
not  put  any  shields  on  the  lenses.  Mr.  Ralph  says  that 
practically  a  railroad  has  anywhere  from  a  one-degree 
curve  to  a  14-deg.  curve.  What  would  the  committee 
do  if  I  should  put  a  switch  lamp  on  the  end  of  a  14-degree 
cur\'e  ? 


Mr.  Patenall :  I  want  to  make  a  motion  that  will 
rescind  the  action  taken  in  reference  to  lens  hoods,  and 
if  that  carries  I  want  to  make  another  motion  which  will 
require  that  lens  hoods  be  furnished  with  such  lamps.  I 
move  that  we  reconsider  and  rescind  our  previous  action 
in  the  matter  of  lens  hoods. 

Mr.  Dunham :  The  main  reason  for  putting  a  hood 
over  a  lens  was  to  protect  it  against  damage  while  being 
carried.  Such  lamps  are  not  carried  around  as  they 
have  been  in  the  past.  They  are  generally  fitted  with 
long  time  burners  and  stand  on  the  switches  all  the  time. 
Then,  too,  we  have  solid-colored  lenses,  so  that  in  the 
case  of  a  little  chipping  on  the  lens,  there  is  no  special 
objection  to  it. 

Mr.  Ralph :  I  consider  the  hood  of  more  value  in 
stopping  any  side  view  of  the  lens  than  it  offers  in  pre- 
venting chipping  of  the  lens.  They  are  of  great  value 
on  semaphore  lamps,  as  well  as  switch  lamps,  on  a  junc- 
tion. 

(Motion  to  reconsider  carried.) 

Mr.  Patenall :  I  move  that  lens  hoods  be  provided  for 
all  switch  lamps  and  crossing  gate  lamps. 

(Motion,  after  being  seconded,  carried.) 

Mr.  Du  Bray :  Are  we  to  understand  by  the  last  vote 
that  we  have  adopted  the  hood  shown  on  drawing  1442  ? 

Mr.  Patenall :  That  plan  was  eliminated  by  popular 
vote,  and  in  view  of  the  last  action  I  move  that  that 
action  be  reconsidered. 

(The  motion  carried.) 

Mr.  Patenall :  I  recommend  for  approval  drawing  No. 
1442,  Lens  Hoods  and  Couplings  for  Switch  and  Sema- 
phore Lamps,  for  submission  to  letter  ballot  and  inclu- 
sion in  the  Manual. 

(Motion,  after  being  seconded,  was  carried.) 


Report  of  Committee  II — Mechanical  Interlocking 


HE  COMMITTEE  presented  reports 
on  specification  for  mechan- 
ical interlocking  machine, 
style  "A"  locking,  and  me- 
chanical machine  lever  lock- 
ing. 

The  committee  recommend- 
ed that  the  specifications  for 
mechanical  interlocking  ma- 
chine, style  "A"  locking,  be 
accepted  for  presentation  at 
the  annual  meeting  for  sub- 
mission to  letter  ballot  and  in- 
clusion in  the  Manual  and 
that  the  same  action  be  taken 
with  the  specification  for  me- 
chanical machine  lever  lock- 
ing. 

The  specification  for  me- 
chanical interlocking  machine,  style  "A"  locking,  follows : 

1.     Requisite  Sheet 

(b)  Where  blanks  have  not  been  filled  in,  or  where  an 
option  is  permitted  and  no  preference  stated,  the  Contractor's 
recommended  practice  shall  be  followed.        (S.S.  4-b.)  1919. 

(c)  Requisite  sheet  for  mechanical  interlocking  machine 
attached  to  this  specification,  shall  form  a  part  thereof. 

1920. 
2.     General 

(a)  Levers  shall  be  numbered  from  left  to  right.       1916. 

(b)  Machine  legs,  extension  legs,  bottom  girders,  front 
and  back  girders,  lever  shoes,  quadrants,  locking  plates, 
rocker  links  and  counterweights  shall  be  made  of  cast  iron. 
Quadrants  and  rocker  links  shall  not  provide  for  tredle, 
unless  otherwise  specified.  1920. 


(c)  Latch  shoes,  latch  handles,  tappet  jaws,  bottom  girder 
caps  and  combined  lever  number  and  foot  plates  shall  be 
made  of  malleable  iron.  1920. 

(d)  Levers,  tail  levers,  lath  rods  and  locking  plate  strips 
shall  be  made  of  open  hearth  steel.  1920. 

(e)  Front  guides,  latch  lock  rollers  and  studs,  locking 
tappets,  longitudinal  locking  bars,  tappet  connecting  links, 
rocker  guides,  locking  dogs  and  all  pins,  shall  be  made  of 
cold  drawn  steel. 

(f)  Swing  dogs  shall  be  made  of    Pf  1   ^'■^^^• 

"        "  isteel. 

1920. 

(g)  Latch  springs  shall  be  made  of  spring  steel  wire. 

1919. 

(h)     Latch  blocks  shall  be  made  of   U^^*  ^*"'-    , 

I  forged  steel. 

1920. 

(i)  Machine  shall  consist  of  one,  four  and  eight-lever 
sections.  1919. 

(j)  On  machines  having  four-lever  section,  the  four-lever 
section  shall  be  placed  on  the  right  hand  end  of  machine, 
one-lever  section  may  be  placed  on  either  end  of  the  ma- 
chine. 1919. 

(k)      Levers  shall   be   spaced  five   inches   center   to   center. 

1919. 

(1)  Height  of  machine  from  bottom  of  leg  to  top  of  front 
and  back  girders  shall  be  4  ft.  9J^  in.  1920. 

(m)  Like  parts  of  same  manufacturer's  machine  shall  be 
interchangeable.  1919. 

(n)  Spare  levers  shall  be  complete  with  rockers,  tappet 
links  and  tappets.  1920. 

(o)  Each  spare  space  shall  be  equipped  with  quadrant, 
cap  and  pin   for  lever  shoe.  1920. 

(p)  Bolts  and  screws  shall  have  U.  S.  standard  threads, 
unless  otherwise  specified.  1919. 

(q)  Nuts,  bolts  and  cap  screw  heads  shall  be  hexagonal, 
unless  otherwise  specified.  1919. 

(r)  Bolts  and  cap  screws,  except  for  locking  caps,  shall 
be  provided  with  spring  lock  washers  where  practicable. 

1919. 
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(s)  Tapir  (low.l  piiiv  >liall  l)r  No.  «  staiularil  Morse  2  in. 
ill  lonKth  and  No.  (i  slatulard  Morse  1  '.|  in.  in  Icnutli.      1920. 

(t)     StraiKlit  dowel  pins  shall  he  No.  12  drill  rod.       l')2() 

(u)  When  necessary  to  hold  parts  in  lixed  relation  to 
each   other,  dowel   pins  or   l)od\    hound   holts   shall   he   used. 

l')l'). 

(v)  Moviii).;  parts  of  iiiaihiiie  sliall  work  freely  without 
lost  motion.  l''l'^ 

(w)  All  parts  of  'inachines  shipped  knocked-down  shall 
he  marked  with  stce>  fiKiires  on  a  finished  .surface  and  ^iven 
the  numbers  they  lake  in  the  assembled  machine.  Numbers 
shall  he  visible  in  the  assembled  machine  where  practicable. 

1920. 

(x)  l.ockinR  tapix-ts,  tappet  jaws,  tappet  connecting  links 
and  rockers  shall  have  their  le\tr  numbers  marked  on  the 
front.  I.oiiKitudinal  lockiiiK  bars  sliall  have  their  lever  and 
space  numbers  marked  on   front   at   end  of  bars.  1''20. 

(y)  Machine  shall  be  paint<(l  in  accordance  with  R.S..\. 
specilication   for   slioji   painlin^  I'M'). 

,v      .M.vcH  1  .NI-:  Ij'.cs 

(a)  Machine  le^s  sliail  l>e  in  aecordaiui-  with  drawin.ij 
No 1920. 

(b)  Extension  le^s  shall  be  2  ft.  3  in.  in  lieiKlit  and  pro- 
vided with  8  holes  for  -Xi-in.  bolts  and  shall  be  fastened  to 
machine    le^-;    with    four    H"'"-    bolts    and    two    No.    8    dowel 


pins. 


1920. 


(  ilKDl'.K.S 


(a)  Bottom  girders  shall  be  fastened  to  machine  legs 
with  two  ^-in.  body  bound  bolts.  1<)20. 

(b)  Caps  shall  be  fastened  to  bottom  girders  with  two 
.^-^-in.   square   head  bolts.  l')20. 

(c)  Front  and  back  girders  >hall  be  fastened  to  machine 
leg  with  two  %-\n.  bolts  and  one  No.  8  dowel  pin  at  each 
end.  1920. 

5.     Quadrants 

(a)  Quadrants  shall  be  provided  with  lug  drilled  for  1-in. 
diameter  pin  for  the  support  of  rocking  links  and  shall  be 
fastened  to  back  and  front  girders  with  two  5's-in.  ta])  bolts. 

1920. 

(b)  Quadrant  plates  shall  have  a  1-in.  by  UJ-in.  opening 
back  of  each  lever  to  clear  connecting  rod  for  electric  lock 
or  circuit  controller.  1920. 

6.     Levers 

(a)  Levers  shall  be  5  ft.  10%  in.  from  center  of  fulcrum 
to  end  of  handle.  1920. 

(b)  Levers  shall  have  equal  and  uniform  throw  and  shall 
be  in  true  alignment  when  in  normal  position.  1919. 

(c)  Tail  levers  shall  be  ^-in.  by  2i/2-in.,  drilled  to  provide 
8.>^-in.  stroke,  9.K-in.  stroke,  10j4-in.  stroke  and  shall  be 
interchangeable  as  front  or  back  tail  levers.  1919. 

(d)  Lever  shoes  shall  provide  equal  stroke  above  and 
below  horizontal  and  so  arranged  that  connections  can  be 
made  to  front  or  back  tail  levers.  1920. 

(e)  Levers  shall  latch  in  normal  and  reverse  positions, 
also  in  the  center  position  when  specified.  1920. 

(f)  Levers  and  tail  levers  shall  fit  snugly  into  lever  shoes 
and  each  shall  be  fastened  thereto  with  two  J^-in.  c.s.k. 
featherhead  bolts  and  one  No.  8  dowel  pin  in  lever  only. 

1920. 

(g)  Lever  shoe  pins  shall  be  1^-in.  diameter.  End  pins 
shall  be  held  in  place  by  one  J^-in.  square  head  cup  point 
set  screw  through  girder  cap.  1920. 

(h)      Latch    shoes    shall    be    in    accordance    with    drawing 

No and  shall  be  fastened  to  lever  with  two 

5/^-in.  tap  bolts  and  one  No.  8  dowel  pin.    The  hole  for  dowel 
pin  to  be  located  below  the  hole  for  the  lower  tap  bolt. 

1920. 

(i)      Rocker    links    shall    be    in    accordance    with    drawing 

No and  shall  be  fastened   to   quadrant  with 

one  1-in.  diameter  grooved  pin.     The  pin  to  be  held  in  place 
wnth   one   No.   14  fillister  head  screw  through   quadrant. 

1920. 

(j)  Rocker  links  shall  be  designed  to  give  tappet  one- 
half  stroke  for  full  movement  of  latch  block  from  normal 
or  reverse  position  to  top  of  quadrant;  and  no  movement 
of  the  tappet  when  lever  is  moved  between  normal  and  re- 
verse position.  1920. 

(k)  Rocker  link  guide  shall  be  fastened  to  the  lever  with 
two  f^-in.  by  15^-in.  rivets.  Holes  for  rivets  to  be  drilled 
in  a  vertical  plane  in  the  center  of  lever.  1920. 

(1)  Rocker  guide  shall  be  in  accordance  with  drawing 
No.    ..  1920. 

(m)      Latch   rods   shall  be   H-\n.   by  25-m.   from   center   of 


eye  to  «-nd  of  thread,  lhr<-ad  to  be  Mt-ii-  S.A.E.  standard  18 
threads   to  the   inch,  2!4-in.  long.  1920. 

fn)  Latch  sjiriiigs  shall  be  ll/lfi-in.  inside  diameter  and 
sliall  be  of  proper  strength  to  opt  r.ite  the  locking  tappets 
in  compression  by  the  adjustable  bushing  when  the  lever  is 
al    lilher   end   of   tin    (piadranl    and   the  latch   is  free  to  drop. 

1920. 

(o)  Latch  handles  shall  be  10-in.  from  center  of  hole  to 
end  of  handle  and  shall  be  connected  to  lever  and  latch  rod 
with   two   '/j-iti.   round   cheese   head   pins.  1920. 

(p)  Combined  fool  and  number  plates  shall  be  fastened 
lo  levers  with   '/i-\r\.  round  cheese  head  pin.  1919. 

7.      I,f)(Kl.\(; 

(a)  Machine  sliall  Ix  provided  with  mechanical  locking 
of   the   preliminary    type.  1911. 

(b)  Locking  bed  shall  be  iiiadi  ii])  of  not  less  than  two 
4-space  locking  plates  pr<)\iding  nine  spaces  for  locking, 
unless  otherwise  specified.  1920. 

(c)  Locking  i)lates  shall  be  designed  to  accommodate 
front  and  back  locking  and  shall  be  fastened  to  machine 
legs   with    four   -^x-in.   cap   screws   and   four   No.  6  dowel   pins, 

1920. 

(<1)      Locking   shall   be    placed   on   the  ]  u_   k    [of   machines. 

1920. 

(e)  Locking  shall  be  distributed  as  uniformly  as  pos- 
sible without  crowding.  1910. 

(f)  Tappet  jaws  shall  have  1  7/16-in.  offset  and  shall  be 
fastened  to  lappets  with  two   M<-in.  cap  screws.  1920. 

(g)  Tapijet  connecting  links  shall  be  22%-in.  from  center 
to  center  of  holes  and  shall  be  connected  lo  tappet  jaws  and 
rocker  links  with  two  J^-in.  round  cheese  head  pins.       1920. 

(h)  Tappets  shall  be  >2-in.  bv  2-in.  and  shall  have  1  1/16- 
in.  stroke.  1920. 

(i)  Front  locking  guides  shall  be  fastened  to  locking 
I)lates  with  two  No.   14-24  round  head  screws.  1920. 

(j)  Locking  plate  strips  shall  be  fastened  to  locking 
plates  with  two  No.  14-24  round  head  screws.  Sufficient 
strips   shall   be    furnished    to   i)ropcrlv   support   front   locking. 

1920. 

(k)  Swing  dogs  shall  be  fastened  lo  tappets  with  one 
)8-in.-30  special  steel  screw  U.S.F".   thread.  1920. 

(1)  Front  and  back  locking  dogs  and  carriers  shall  be 
fastened  to  locking  bars  with  two  No.  10-32  A.S.M.E.  spe- 
cial   steel   ]        Y^  [     and    sufificient    carriers    shall   be   put   in 

to  support  longitudinal  locking  and  shall  be  so  placed  that 
the  drilling  will  be  interchangeable  with  standard  dogs. 
Splicing  couplings  shall  be  fastened  with  four  screws  or 
screw  studs,  as   mentioned  above.  1920. 

(m)  Tappet  pieces  shall  be  fastened  to  tappets  with  two 
No.  14-24  lillistcr  head  screws  and  two  No.  12  by  15/16-in. 
drill  rod  dowel  pins.  1920. 

(n)  Splicing  in  longitudinal  bars  sJiall  be  made  with 
splicing  couplings.  Splicing  in  longitudinal  bars  shall  be 
avoided  as  far  as  practicable.  1920. 

(o)  Latch  rods  in  locked  combination  shall  not  have  a 
lift  of  more  than  3/16-in.  1919. 

8.     Material  and  Workmanship 

Material  and  workmanship  shall  be  first  class  in  every 
respect.  (G.P.  8-a.)     1911. 

9.     Inspection 

(a)  Purchaser  may  inspect  the  material  at  all  stages  of 
manufacture.  (S.S.  6-a.)     1919. 

(b)  Purchaser  may  inspect  the  completed  product  to  de- 
termine that  the  requirements  of  this  specification  have  been 
met.  (S.S.  6-b.)     1919. 

(c)  If  the  material  has  not  been  accepted  at  point  of 
production  and  if,  upon  arrival  at  destination,  it  does  not 
meet  the  requirements  of  this  specification,  it  may  be  re- 
jected and  the  Contractor,  upon  request,  shall  advise  the 
Purchaser  what  disposition  is  to  be  made  of  the  defective 
material.     The   Contractor   shall  pay  all  freight  charges. 

(S.S.  6-c.)     1919. 

(d)  If  Purchaser  is  lo  make  inspection  at  point  of  pro- 
duction, it  shall  be  so  stated.  ( S.S.  6-d.)     1919. 

10.     Tests 

(b)  Contractor  shall  give  the  Purchaser  sufficient  notice 
of  time  when  material  will  be  ready  for  testing.  (S.S.  7-b) 

1919. 

(c)  Contractor  shall  provide  at  point  of  production,  ap- 
paratus and  labor  for  making  the  required  tests  under  super- 
vision of  the  Purchaser.  (S.S.   7-c,)     1919. 
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(d)  A  force  of  not  more  than  200  Ih.  nia\'  he  apjjliecl  to 
incls  of  latch  handles  wlien  testing;  for  lift  of  latch  rods  of 
locked  combinations.  1920. 

(c)  Locking  may  be  tested  at  point  of  ])rodiiclion  or  at 
destination.  1920. 

11.     Packinc 

(a)  Material  sliall  be  so  prepared  as  to  permit  con\enient 
handling  and  to  protect  against  loss  or  damage  during  ship- 
ment. (S.S.  8-a.)      1919. 

12.  Marking,  and  13,  Warrantx-,  consist  of  standard  sections 
applicable   to  various   specifications. 

Mechanical  Machine  Lever  Locking 

1.     Derajls 

(a)  Locking  shall  be  provided  between  derail  levers  in 
conflicting  routes.  Each  derail  lever  shall  lock  all  trailing 
point  switch  levers  in  the  route,  except  those  held  by  switch 
locking,  unless  otherwise  specified.  1920. 

2.     Switches 

(a)  Locking    shall    be    provided    between     switch 
when   additional   protection   may   be   secured. 

(b)  Movable   and   wing   frogs   shall    function    the   s 


switches. 


levers 
1920. 
ame   as 
1920. 


3.     Facing  Point  Locks 


(a)  Levers  operating  facing  point  locks  that  lock  switches 
only,  shall  lock  the  switch  levers  in  both  normal  and  re- 
versed positions.  1920. 

(b)  Levers  operating  facing  point  locks  that  lock  switches 
and  derails  in  combination  shall  lock  the  switch  and  derail 
in  both  normal  and  reverse  positions.  1920. 

(c)  Levers  operating  facing  point  locks  that  lock  derails 
only,  shall  lock  the  derail  levers  in  the  reverse  position 
only,  unless  otherwise  specified.  1920. 

4.     Signals 

Each  signal  lever  for  the  route  or  routes  to  be  governed 
shall  lock  facing  point  lock  levers  reversed;  derail  levers 
reversed  (except  those  locked  reversed  only  by  facing  point 
locks),  switch  levers  in  proper  position  (except  those  locked 
by  switch  or  derail  locking),  and  conflicting  derail  and  sig- 
nal levers  not  otherwise  locked.  1920. 

5.     Check  Levers 

Check  lock  levers  shall  be  locked  by  signal  levers  routing 
to  the  section  of  track  for  which  check  locking  is  provided. 
Check  lock  levers  shall  be  locked  in  the  normal  position  by 
signals  routing  in  the  preferred  direction  of  traffic  and  in 
the  reverse  position  by  signals  routing  against  the  jireferred 
direction  of  trafific.  1920. 

6.     Special  Locking 

(a)  Special  locking   ,    ,    n        ,   }    be  required  on  account 
^        '  "    t  shall  not   )  ' 

of  section  or  route  locking  as  follows: 

1.  Signals    on    the   same    track      ',  ^l"^,,        ,  ;       be    locked 

"^  (  shall  not  ) 

so    as    to    permit    traffic    to    approach    from    both    directions 
simultaneously  to  opposing  signals.  1920. 

->      c-        1        $  shall  /       t,      1     1      1    • 

2.  Signals       j  shall      ot  I  locked    m    reverse    position 

by  signals   leading  up  to   them. 

(b)  Signals  at  cabin  door  lock  interlockings  and  inter- 
lockings  which  are  unattended  a  part  or  all  of  the  time  shall 
be  arranged  for  normally  at  proceed  for  opposing  movements 
on  one  route  at  a  time.  1920. 

7.     Restrictions 

(a)  Direct   locking   shall   be  used   wherever   possible. 

1920. 

(b)  Butt  locking  shall  be  avoided  as  far  as  possible. 
When  used  with  style  "A"  machine,  butting  dogs  should 
be  used  where  practicable.  1920. 

8.     Approval 

(a)  Locking  sheet  and  dog  chart  shall  be  approved  bv 
the  Purchaser.  1920. 

Committee:  Samuel  Miskelly  (C,  R.  L  &  P.),  chairman; 
E.  K.  Post  (P.  R.  R.),  vice-chairman;  T.  S.  Adams  (N.  Y. 
C),  Larsen  Brown  (A.,  T.  &  S.  P.),  W.  F.  Cook  (D.  &  H.), 
W.  A.  Dawson  (N.  Y.  C),  O.  H.  Eichblatt  (S.  P.  Atl.  Sys- 
tem), Oswald  Frantzen  (N.  Y.,  N.  H.  &  H.).  William  Hiles 
(C,  C,  C.  &  St.  L.),  F.  E.  Jacobs  (C.  &  W.  I.),  C.  ].  Kello- 


way  (A.  C.  L.),  H.  !•'.  Lomas  (I.  C),  J.  W.  McClelland  (P. 
&  R.),  E.  E.  Mack  (C.  &  E.  I.),  W.  B.  Morrison  (D.,  L.  & 
W.),  E.  J.  Relph  (N.  P.),  C.  Smith  (C.  P.),  J.  G.  Stoll  (L. 
v.),  M.  E.  Sutherland  (M.  C),  R.  W.  Taylor  (B.&  O.),  J. 
I.  Vernon  (N.  Y..  N.  H.  &  H.),  W.  F.  Zane  (C,  B.  &  Q.).    . 

Discussion 

Samuel  Miskelly  (chairman)  presented  the  report  of 
the  committee  and  said :  Since  the  report  of  the  commit- 
tee was  submitted  to  the  secretary  for  publication  a 
number  of  sugo^estions  were  given  to  the  committee  and 
the  committee  has  held  several  meetings  since  that  time. 
.\.  few  corrections  have  been  made,  which  we  submit,  and 
])aragraph  (b)  under  "General"  has  been  amended  by 
eliininating  the  words  "unless  otherwise  specified"  at  the 
end  of  the  line.  We  have  also  amended  paragraph  (f) 
under  "General"  by  inserting  after  brass  "85  per  cent 
copper,  15  per  cent  tin,"  making  that  read  "hard  brass, 
85  per  cent  copper,  15  per  cent  tin  and  steel." 

The  committee  got  hold  of  a  dog  of  an  old  machine, 
which  had  been  in  service  for  20  yr.,  and  also  a  dog  that 
had  been  produced  recently,  and  had  them  analyzed  by 
one  of  the  large  bearing  concerns.  They  reported  that 
the  old  dog  was  composed  of  85  per  cent  copper  and  15 
per  cent  tin,  the  new  dog  being  composed  of  about  80 
per  cent  copper,  15  per  cent  tin  and  5  per  cent  lead. 

J.  E.  Stephenson  (Gen.  Ry.  Signal  Co.)  :  I  think  the 
term  "bronze"  instead  of  brass  should  be  used  in  that 
section. 

F.  P.  Patenall  (B.  &  O.)  :  I  hope  the  committee  will 
not  accept  the  suggestion. 

The  one  thing  which  was  not  mentioned  by  the  chair- 
man was  the  analysis  of  the  wear.  I  think  a  swing  dog 
having  been  in  service  20  yr.  must  have  developed  certain 
wear,  and  if  it  were  possible  it  would  be  interesting  to 
know  what  the  comparison  was. 

Mr.  Miskelly:  Mr.  Lomas  of  the  committee  has  made 
such  an  analysis,  and  finds  that  the  wear  is  about  0.001 
of  a  per  cent. 

F.  P.  Patenall :  Just  a  word  on  this  plan  of  proposed 
machine  leg  for  Style  A  machine.  Will  the  chairman  tell 
us  whether  this  design  is  such  as  to  admit  of  interchange- 
ability  with  machines  now  in  service  made  by  either  of 
the  manufacturing  companies  ? 

Mr.  Miskelly:  It  is  interchangeable  with  certain  legs, 
but  only  with  legs  of  that  height.  Legs  that  are  in  serv- 
ice now  are  of  a  height  less  than  the  height  of  this  leg. 
This  leg  is  of  the  height  of  the  present  leg,  plus  one  of 
the  extensions. 

The  committee  eliminates  (i),  paragra])h  6,  the  words. 

"shall    be   in  accordance  with   drawing   No.   and," 

and  takes  out  the  words  "tappets  in"  in  section  (n), 
]:)aragraph  6,  and  substitutes  the  word  "without"  in  place 
thereof. 

The  committee  also  recommends  that  clause  (e)  of 
paragraph  10.  Tests,  be  eliminated. 

The  committee  recommends  that  the  specification  for 
mechanical  interlocking  machine.  Style  "A"  locking,  be 
accepted  for  presentation  at  the  annual  meeting  for  sub- 
mission to  letter  ballot  for  inclusion  in  the  Manual. 

(Motion,  after  being  seconded,  carried.) 

Mr.  Miskelly  then  presented  the  matter  under  Mechan- 
ical Alachine  Lever  Locking,  1920.  and  moved  that  the 
specification  for  Mechanical  Machine  Lever  Locking  be  • 
accepted  for  presentation  at  the  annual  meeting  for  sub- 
mission to  letter  ballot  for  inclusion  in  the  Manual. 

(Motion  seconded,  and  carried.) 

The  committee  was  dismissed  with  the  thanks  of  the 
association. 

The  convention  adjourned  until  10  o'clock  Tuesday 
morning. 
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Report  of  Committee  XVI     Specifications  for  Oils 


UK  Koi.i.ou  INC  (uitliiu-  of  work 
was  assijjiu'd  lliis  coininil- 
tce: 

(1)  Outliiio  of  methods 
of  testing.  (2)  Review  spec- 
ifications for  illuminating  oil, 
with  the  view  of  raising  the 
standard  requirements.  (3) 
Prepare  specifications  for: 
(a)  Motor  gasoHne.  (b) 
Lubricating  oil.  (c)  Trans- 
former oil. 

The  committee  submitted 
specifications  on  the  following 
subjects : 

(1)     Specification  for  zero 

V.  lul>ricating  oil,  No 

(2)  Specification  for  45  de- 
dcgrcos  below  zero  F.  lubricating  oil,  No 

Specification    for    Zero    Fahrenheit    Lubricating    Oil 

No 

PUIU'OSE 

(a)  The  purpose  of  this  specification  is  to  provide  for  a 
lubricating  oil  for  signal  niechanisnis  and  crossing  protection 
apparatus  in  territories  where  the  temperature  docs  not  fall 
below  zero  degrees  F.  This  oil  shall  not  be  used  on  relays 
or  in  oil  dash  pots.  (S.S.  1-a.)     1919. 

Material 

(a)  Oil  shall  be  pale  in  color,  neutral  and  free  from  veg- 
etable or  animal  oils  or  fats,  alkali  or  foreign  matter.     1920. 

(b)  Oil  shall  conform  to  the  following  requirements: 

(1)  Flash.     Minimum  305  degrees  F.  (151.7  degrees  C). 

(2)  Fire.     Minimum  345  degrees  F.  (173.9  degrees  C). 

(3)  Viscosity.  100  sec.  minimum  to  135  sec.  maximum  at 
100  degrees  F.  (37.8  degrees  C.)  on  the  universal  Saybolt 
viscosimeter. 

(4)  Cold.     Pour  0  degrees  F.  (17.8  degrees  C). 

(5)  Moisture.     None. 

(6)  Sulphur.     Free  sulphur — none. 

(7)  Acid.  Not  more  than  .03  per  cent,  calculated  as 
SO'.  1920. 

3.  Inspection,  and  4.  Tests  are  standard  sections,  except 
4-(d)  and  (e). 

(d)  Sample  for  test  shall  be  taken  from  the  bottom  of 
the  oil  through  an  opening  in  the  container  or  by  use  of  a 
thief.  1920. 

♦(e)  Tests  shall  be  made  in  accordance  with  the  follow- 
ing methods: 

Flash  Test 

(a)  The  flash  test  shall  be  made  in  the  Cleveland  open 
cup,  consisting  of  two  parts,  one  the  cup,  the  other  a  brass 
metal  plate  5  in.  in  diameter  by  54  in-  thick,  slightly  re- 
cessed in  its  upper  face  to  receive  the  base  of  the  cup.  The 
metal  plate  and  oil  holder  are  usually  mounted  on  a  tripod 
to  which  a  wire  is  attached  for  supporting  the  thermometer. 
The  latter  may  be  supported  by  a  clamp  on  a  ring  stand  or 
by  a  chain.  The  thermometer  used  shall  be  of  the  engraved 
chemical  stem  "bulb  immersion"  type,  corrected  for  1  in. 
immersion  and  reading  to  approximately  700  degrees  F.  (371 
degrees  C).  The  bulb  shall  be  about  three-eighths  inch 
long,  not  exceeding  yi  in.  The  thermometer  shall  be  sus- 
pended in  the  center  of  the  cup,  and  free  from  the  bottom 
by  Ys  in.  Fill  cup  to  within  l4  in.  from  the  top.  Avoid 
overheating  locally  by  wiping  the  flange  free  of  oil  and  not 
allowing  oil  to  be  spattered  up  the  sides  of  the  cup.        1920. 

(b)  The  oil  shall  be  heated  at  a  uniform  rate  of  10  degrees 
F.  (5.6  degrees  C.)  per  min.  and  at  approximately  25  degrees 
F.  (14  degrees  C.)  below  the  expected  flash,  the  test  shall 
be  applied  at  every  rise  of  5  degrees  F.  (2.8  degrees  C.)  by 
resting  the  gas  tube  on  the  edge  of  the  cup  and  searching 
for  the  flash  in  the  semicircle  around  the  thermometer,  mid- 

*Tests  are  based  on  A.   S.   T.   M.   standard  methods   (n-471S). 


way  bilwcen  it  and  the  inside  of  the  cu|),  carrying  the  flame 
h'vel  with  the  top  of  the  ru|).  The  teiiipc-rature  at  which 
flasliis  occur  on  the  surface  of  the  oil  at  two  jioints  or  one 
that  covers  at  least  half  of  the  surface  and  inmicdiately  kocs 
out  shall  be  recorded  as  the  flash  test.  1920. 

(c)  The  testing  flame  is  provided  by  using  a  slender  tube 
tapered  at  one  end  to  an  oi)ening  approximately  ■h  in.  diame- 
ter. The  flame  should  be  in  the  form  of  a  bead  and  not  more 
than  ]/s  in.  diameter.  1920. 

FiKE  Test 

(a)  The  fire  test  shall  be  made  by  continuing  the  flash 
test,  the  operation  being  the  same  except  in  the  application 
of  the  test  flame.  The  flame  in  the  fire  test  shall  be  quickly 
brought  to  -fs  in.  above  the  surface  of  the  oil  near  the  cen- 
ter of  the  cup  and  as  <|uickly  removed.  The  fire  test  is 
usually  from  40  degrees  F.  (4.4  degrees  C.)  to  80  degrees  F. 
(27  degrees  C.)  higher  than  the  flash  test,  the  temperature 
to  which  the  oil  must  be  heated  to  cause  it  to  give  off  gases 
which  will  burn  continuously  when  a  flame  is  applied  above 
the  surface  of  the  oil,  shall  be  the  fire  test.  1920. 

Viscosity  Test 

(a)  The  viscosity  test  shall  be  made  by  using  the  Say- 
bolt  universal  viscosimeter.  The  oil  tube  shall  be  swabbed 
with  the  plunger  accompanying  the  instrument  by  using  oil 
from  sample,  making  sure  the  outflow  tube  is  not  obstructed. 
Strain  the  oil  into  the  oil  tube  at  a  temperature  not  above 
that  of  the  bath,  stir  until  the  oil  is  of  the  test  temperature 
throughout,  remove  the  thermometer,  remove  excess  oil  from 
the  overflow  chamber  with  the  pipette  and  proceed  with  the 
test.  The  elapsed  time  in  seconds  required  for  the  oil  to 
fill  the  flask  to  the  60  cu.  cm.  mark  on  the  neck  shall  be  the 
viscosity  of  the  oil.  1920. 

Cold  Test 

(a)  The  cold  test  shall  be  made  by  using  a  glass  jar  ap- 
proximately l;4  in.  in  diameter  and  4  to  5  in.  high,  provided 
with  a  tightly  fitting  cork.     The  glass  jar  shall  be  incased  in        L 
a  closely  fitting  metal  jacket,  which  shall  be  provided  at  the        I 
bottom  with  a  disk  of  cork  or  felt  %  in.  thick.  1920.  ' 

(b)  A  bulb  immersion  type  mercury  thermometer  having 
a  bulb  54  in.  to  }i  in.  long  shall  be  fitted  securely  in  the 
cork  so  that  the  shaft  will  be  held  centrally  in  the  jar  with 
the  tip  of  the  bulb  Yz  in.  from  the  bottom.  A  Toluol  ther- 
mometer shall  be  used  for  temperatures  lower  than  — 20  de- 
grees F.   ( — 20.9  degrees  C). 

(c-1)  Material  used  in  the  freezing  mixture  varies  with 
the  temperature  required  to  cause  the  oil  to  solidify.  Use 
cracked  ice  for  a  temperature  above  35  degrees  F.  (1.7  de- 
grees C).  From  15  degrees  F.  ( — 9.4  degrees  C.)  to  minus 
5  degrees  F.  ( — 20.6  degrees  C.)  use  ice  and  salt  in  propor- 
tion of  one  to  two.  The  salt  shall  be  dry  and  fine  enough  to 
pass  through  a  20  mesh  screen.  For  temperature  lower  than 
minus  5  degrees  F.  ( — 20.6  degrees  C.)  use  a  mixture  of  solid 
carbon  dioxide  and  acetone. 

(c-2)  The  carbon  dioxide-acetone  mixture  may  be  made  as 
follows: 

Place  a  sufficient  amount  of  dry  acetone  in  a  covered  cop- 
per or  nickel  beaker.  Place  the  beaker  in  an  ice-salt  mix- 
ture and  when  the  acetone  reaches  10  degrees  F.  or  less,  add 
solid  carbon  dioxide  gently  until  the  desired  temperature  is 
reached.  To  obtain  the  solid  carbon  dioxide,  invert  an  ordi- 
nary liquefied  carbon  dioxide  cylinder,  open  the  valve  care- 
fully and  let  the  gas  flow  into  a  chamois  skin  bag.  Rapid 
evaporation  will  cause  the  carbon  dioxide  to  solidify.      1920. 

(d)  The  oil  shall  be  placed  in  a  jar,  to  a  depth  of  about 
one  and  one-fourth  inch,  or  to  a  sufficient  depth  to  reach 
about  one-fourth  inch  above  bulb  of  thermometer.  Fit  the 
cork  tightly  into  the  jar,  put  the  thermometer  in  cork,  mak- 
ing sure  that  bottom  of  bulb  is  about  one-half  inch  from  the 
bottom  of  the  jar.  Place  jar  in  metal  jacket  and  place  jacket 
in  freezing  mixture.  1920. 

(e)  Pour.  When  near  the  expected  pour  point,  at  every 
drop  in  temperature  of  five  degrees  F.,  remove  the  jar  from 
the  jacket  and  chill  just  enough  to  make  it  flow,  and  five 
per  cent  higher  than  the  temperature  of  the  oil  which  has 
been  cooled  so  that  it  will  not  flow  when  the  jar  is  tipped 
to  a  horizontal  position,  shall  be  the  pour  test.  1920. 

Moisture  Test 

(a)  The  moisture  test  shall  be  made  by  taking  a  sample 
from    the   bottom   of   the    container,   which,   when    placed   in 
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clean  and  dry  glass  or  porcelain  beaker  and  stirred  without 
touching  the  sides  or  bottom  with  %-iTi.  brass  or  iron  rod 
heated  to  a  cherry  red,  shall  not  cause  a  snapping  sound. 

1920. 

Acid  Test 

(a)  The  acid  test  shall  be  made  by  agitating  thoroughly 
a  solution  at  a  boiling  point  of  5  grams  of  the  oil  with  25 
cu.  cm.  of  distilled  water  and  25  cu.  cm.  of  95  per  cent  neu- 
tralized alcohol.     A  few  drops  of  phenolthalein  shall  be  added 

•  as  an  indicator  and  the  result,  if  colorless  (indicating  acid 
present)  shall  be  titrated  with  1/10  normal  alkali,  free  from 
carbonate  until  permanently  pink  when  agitated.  The  per- 
centage of  acid  shall  be  calculated  from  reading  the  burette 
and  shown  in  percentage  of  SO'  or  as  an  acid  number  (milli- 
grams of  potassium  hydroxide  required  to  saturate  the  free 
acid  in  one  gram  of  oil).  1  cu.  cm.  of  1/10  alkali  4  m.g. 
SO'.  1920. 

(b)  A  strip  of  planished  copper  shall  not  tarnish  when 
placed  in  a  sample  of  oil  at  212  degrees  F.  (100  degrees  C.) 
for  8  hrs.  1920. 

Marking 
(b)     Detail   list  of  loose  pieces,  containers  and  their  con- 
tents shall  be  furnished  for  each  shipment.     Where   carload 
shipments   are   made,   routing  and  car  identification   shall   be 
shown.  (S.S.  9-b.)     1919. 

(d)  Each  quart  container  shall  be  marked  with  label  as 
follows: 

Zero  Lubricating  Oil  A.  R.  A.  Specification  No 

This  oil  must  not  be  used  for  lubricating  signal  mechan- 
isms or  crossing  protection  aparatus  in  territories  where  tem- 
perature falls  below  zero  degrees  F.  This  oil  must  not  be 
used  on  relays  or  in  oil  dash  pots. 

Furnished  by 

1920. 

(e)  Purchaser's  order,  requisition  and  A.R.A.  oil  specifi- 
cation number,  name  of  consignor  and  name  and  address  of 
consignee  shall  be  plainly  marked  on  outside  of  each  case 
or  drum.  1920. 

(f)  Where  carload  shipments  are  made,  each  case  or  drum 
shall  be  marked  with  contents,  order  number  and  address 
may  be  omitted.  1920. 

Packing 

(b)  The  oil  shall  be  put  up  in  clean,  dry  containers  of  one 
quart  size,  provided  with  a  screw  top  and  air-tight  gasket, 
or  in  steel  drums  of  approximately  50-gal.  capacity  and  shall 
be  protected  so  as  to  permit  convenient  handling  and  to  pre- 
vent loss  or  damage  during  shipment.  1920. 

The    committee   recommended    that    specification    for 

zero  Fahrenheit  lubricating  oil,  No ,  be  accepted  for 

presentation  at  the  annual  meeting  for  submission  to  let- 
ter ballot  for  inclusion  in  the  Manual. 

Specification     for     Forty-five     Degrees     Below     Zero 
Fahrenheit   Lubricating   Oil   No 

Purpose 
(a)     The  purpose  of  this  specification  is  to  provide  for  a 
lubricating  oil  for  signal  mechanisms.     This  oil  shall  not  be 
used  in  oil  dash  pots.  (S.S.  1-a.)     1919. 

Material 

(a)  The  oil  shall  be  pale  in  color,  neutral  and  free  from 
vegetable  or  animal  oils  or  fats,  alkali  or  foreign  matter. 

1920. 

(b)  The  oil  shall  conform  to  the  following  requirements: 

1.  Flash.     Minimum  290  degrees  F.   (143.3  degrees  C). 

2.  Fire.     Minimum  325  degrees  F.   (162.8  degrees  C). 

3.  Viscosity.  Minimum  80  sec.  at  100  degrees  F.  (37.8  de- 
grees C.)  on  the  universal  Salbolt  viscosimeter. 

4.  Cold.     Pour  at  —45  degrees  F.  ( — 42.8  degrees  C). 

5.  Moisture.     None. 

6.  Sulphur.     Free  sulphur — None. 

7.  Acid.  Not  more  than  .03  per  cent  calculated  as 
S0^  1920, 

3.  Inspection  and  4.  Tests  are  standard  sections,  except 
4(d)  and  (e),  which  are  the  same  as  "Specification  for  Zero 
Fahrenheit  Oil  No " 

This   specification   covers   the   same  method  of  conducting 

(1)  the  flash  test,  (2)  the  fire  test,  (3)  the  viscosity  test,  (4) 

the  cold  test,  (5)  the  moisture  test  and   (6)  the  acid  test,  as 

mcluded  in  the  "Specification  for  Zero  Fahrenheit  Oil  No.  .." 

Marking 

(b)  Detail  list  of  loose  pieces,  containers  and  their  con- 
tents shall  be  furnished  for  each  shipment.     Where  carload 


shipments   are   made,   routing   and    car  identification    shall    be 
shown.  (S.S.  9-b.)     1919. 

(d)  Each  quart  container  shall  be  marked  with  label  as 
follows: 

Forty-five  Degrees  Below  Zero  Lubricating  Oil. 
A.  R.  A.  Specification  No 

This  oil  must  not  be  used  in  oil  dash  pots. 

Furnished   by    

1920. 

The  paragraphs  (e)  and  (f)  under  5.  Marking,  and  para- 
graph (b)  under  6.  Packing,  are  the  same  as  "Specification 
for  Zero  Fahrenheit  Oil  No " 

The  committee  recommended  that  specification  for  45 

degrees  below  zero  Fahrenheit  lubricating  oil,  No , 

be  accepted   for  presentation  at  the  annual  meeting  for 
submission  to  letter  ballot  for  inclusion  in  the  Manual. 

Committee:  I.  S.  Raymer  (P.  &  L.  E.),  chairman;  C.  H. 
Burnette  (Monongahela),  C.  F.  Jones  (Sou.  Lines  West),  L. 
E.  Kinch  (P.  R.  R.),  S.  W.  Law  (N.  P.),  E.  B.  Fry  (P.  R.  R.), 
D.  S.  Rice  (L.  v.),  B.  H.  Richards,  E.  B.  Smith  (N.  Y.  C), 
W.  S.  Storm  (Erie),  Guy  Toft  (P.  R.  R.). 

Discussion 

I.   S.  Raymer   (chairman)   presented  the  report. 

G.  R.  Stephenson  :  In  connection  with  the  specifica- 
tion for  Zero  Fahrenheit  Lubricating  Oil,  I  would  ask  if 
this  oil  is  easily  obtainable,  and  wliether  it  has  been  defi- 
nitely determined  that  an  oil  .somewhat  lower  in  flash  and 
fire  point,  and  somewhat  lower  in  viscosity,  would  not 
meet  all  the  requirements  to  which  this  oil  is  to  be  put  ? 

I.  S.  Raymer  (P.  &  L.  E.)  :  The  oil  can  be  procured 
from  practically  every  refinery  in  the  United  States.  The 
matter  of  procuring  an  oil  with  a  lower  viscosity  is  merely 
a  question  as  to  whether  you  want  to  give  up  some  of 
the  lubricating  qualities  in  the  oil  for  something  else  that 
you  may  desire.  Personally  I  think  the  viscosity  should 
not  be  sacrificed. 

Mr.  Stephenson :  It  is  a  question  in  my  mind  if  it 
would  be  sacrificed  if  it  was  a  trifle  lower  than  shown. 

F.  B.  Wie'gand  (N.  Y.  C.)  :  In  reading  over  the 
specification  it  occurred  to  me  that  we  had  gone  into  too 
much  detail  in  the  flash  test  and  in  the  fire  test.  With 
that  in  mind  I  wrote  to  our  Assistant  Engineer  of  Tests, 
asking  his  opinion.  He  says  on  account  of  the  simplicity 
of  the  Cleveland  open  cup  tester,  the  Cleveland  open  cup 
is  specified  in  the  majority  of  oil  specifications,  and  is  a 
part  of  the  equipment  in  every  well-equipped  laboratory 
where  oils  are  tested.  He  makes  the  following  sugges- 
tion with  reference  to  the  flash  test : 

"Flashing  point  will  be  determined  in  a  Cleveland 
open  tester.  The  oil  will  be  heated  quickly  to  a  point 
100  deg.  below  the  expected  flash  point.  The  heating 
will  then  be  continued  at  10  deg.  per  min.  At  every  fifth 
degree  a  test  flame,  not  over  %  in.  long,  will  be  passed 
over  the  oil  for  two  seconds  on  a  plane  halfway  between 
the  surface  of  the  oil  and  the  top  of  the  cup.  When  the 
flashing  point  is  reached  the  oil  shall  be  %  in.  to  ^  in. 
below  the  top  of  the  cup." 

With  reference  to  the  fire  test,  he  suggests :  "After 
the  flash  point  is  obtained,  the  oil  shall  be  heated  at  the 
same  rate  (10  deg.  per  min.)  test  flame  applied  every 
fifth  degree,  after  the  flash  point  has  been  obtained." 
The  flash  and  fire  tests  are  made  daily  in  all  laboratories 
testing  oils,  and  are  a  mere  matter  of  routine. 

I  would  like  the  committee  to  consider  this  matter,  and 
determine  if  we  could  not  eliminate  .some  of  the  details  in 
the  proposed  specification,  stating  just  how  the  matter 
should  be  handled. 

Mr.  Raymer :  The  committee  has  made  an  endeavor 
to  get  away  from  the  personal  factor  as  far  as  possible. 
It  is  desirable  that  the  test  shall  be  made  by  a  man  who 
has  not  seen  it  made  before. 
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r,  11.  (.oiiiadM)!!  ((ialoiia  .Sij,r|,:il  Oil  Co.):  As  re- 
i,'ar(ls  tlu'  flash  point  jiart  of  tlu-  .specification,  tlic  Clove- 
laiul  open  cup  is  m'ncrally  used  l)V  the  inannfactnrcrs 
and  oil  dealers.  However,  of  late  years,  the  sand  bath 
has  been  taken  away  and  in  many  refineries  and  labora- 
tories they  are  simply  ai)i)Iyinjj  tlie  flame  direct  under 
the  bottom  of  the  cni),  or  else  havin},'  a  steel  plate  about 
'4  in.  or  ,',,  in.  thick  between  the  llame  and  the  bottom 
of  the  cup. 

There  should  Ik'  some  modifications  in  rej^ard  to  the 
proposed  specifications  in  taking  the  flash  point.  In  the 
first  place,  you  are  usinjj  only  %  in.  from  the  end  of 
the  thermometer  bulb  to  the  inside  diameter  of  the  cup. 
That  should  be  -K  i"-  Then  the  si>ecilications  propose 
that  tlie  cuj)  shall  be  filled  to  J4  >»•  from  the  top  of  the 
cuf).  If  you  have  an  oil  that  flashes  at  300  def^.  the 
efTect  of  the  explosion  on  the  oil  will  be  such  that  it  will 
overflow.  Therefore  that  distance  should  be  modified 
to  ^  in.  or  more. 

As  regards  applying'  the  test  flame,  you  say  put  the 
flame  across  the  top  near  the  surface.  That  should  be 
])rovided  for  more  definitely.  If  you  apply  it  at  ^\  in. 
vou  are  apt  to  get  a  flash  you  really  should  not  have, 
on  account  of  the  heat  from  the  test  flame. 

I  think  perhaps  the  committee  might  consider  using 
the  Cleveland  cup  with  sand  bath  or  without  sand  bath, 
because  the  Committee  on  Lubricants  of  the  American 
Society  for  Testing  Materials  will  hold  a  meeting  the 
latter  part  of  this  month,  at  which  specifications  for  flash 
test  will  be  adopted,  and  presented  to  the  society  next 
July,  and  it  w-ould  be  a  useful  thing  if  our  committee 
could  express  itself  in  that  connection. 

I  think  it  would  be  a  good  idea  to  describe  the  flame 
tube  a  little  dififerent  from  what  is  done  here.  If  you  let 
the  oil  get  too  close  to  the  top  of  the  cup  you  get  very 
indifi'erent  results.  If  the  oil  has  a  high  flashing  point  of 
300  or  350  deg.,  that  is  too  close  to  the  flame. 

Mr.  Raymer:  I  move  that  the  specifications  for  Zero 
Fahrenheit  Lubricating  Oil  be  accepted  for  presentation 
at  the  annual  meeting  for  submission  for  letter  ballot  for 
inclusion  in  the  Manual. 

Mr.  Raymer  then  presented  the  specification  for  45 
deg.  below  zero  Fahrenheit  lubricating  oil. 

(Motion  carried.) 

The  committee  was  dismissed  with  the  thanks  of  the 
association. 


Frank    McManamy  on    Shopmen's   Agreement 

A  lively  meeting  was  held  by  the  Western  Railway 
Club  at  the  Hotel  Sherman,  Chicago,  on  Monday  evening. 
Frank  McManamy,  former  assistant  director.  Division 
of  Operation,  United  States  Railroad  Administration,  and 
now  manager  of  the  Department  of  Equipment,  Division 
of  Liquidation  Claims  of  the  Railroad  Administration, 
spoke  on  the  national  agreement  with  shopmen.  He  out- 
lined fully  the  way  in  which  this  agreement  had  been 
reached  and  its  application,  speaking,  of  course,  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  Railroad  Administration.  Naturally  his 
address  was  followed  with  a  spirited  discussion  of  the 
various  details  of  the  application  of  the  terms  of  the 
agreement. 

Restaurant  Facilities  in  Coliseum 

The  National  Railway  Appliances  Association  has  ar- 
ranged for  the  operation  under  its  direction  of  the  res- 
taurant in  the  basement  of  the  Coliseum  for  the  conven- 
ience of  exhibitors  and  others.  It  ofifers  both  lunch- 
counter  and  dining  room  facilities.  The  of^cers  of  the 
association  assure  that  the  food  is  of  the  best  and  urge 
patronage  for  it. 


Signal   Division    Registration 

Tiih.  KKCiSTKATio.v  AT  TiiK  meeting  of  the  Signal 
division  of  the  American  Railroad  Association 
yesterday  totaled  248  active  and  98  affiliate  mem- 
bers, a  total  of  346.  This  is  28  in  excess  of  registration 
of  last  year  and  conipared  with  l'>8  for  1018. 

Active  Members 

Ac-kcrman,  F.  J.,  Sig.  Engr.,  K.  C.  T.  Ry.,  Kansas  Cjty,  Mo. 

Adams,  T.  S.,  Asst.  Supr.  Sigs.,  N.  Y.  C.  R.  R.,  Wattrtown,  N.  Y. 

Alexander,  A.  F.,  Sig.  Snpt.,  C.  M.  &  St.  T. 

Alice,  E.  J..  SIr.  Supr.,  H.  &  O.  S.  W.  R.  R..  Chillicothc,  Ohio. 

Ambach,  E.  T..  Engr.  of  Sigs.,  15.  &  O.  R.  R.,  Western  Lines, 
Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Anderson,  A.  J.,  Sig.  Supvr.,  D.  L.  &  W. 

Anderson,  B.  T.,  Asst.  Sig.  Engr.,  D.  L.  &  W.  R.  R.,  Hobokcn, 
N.J. 

Appleton,  H.  H.,  Supr.  Sigs.,  N.  Y.  P.  &  N.,  Harrishurg,  Pa. 

Arnold,  R.  B.,  Asst.  Sig.  Engr.,  C.  &  N.  W.  Ry.,  Chicago,  III. 

Ashlev,  Rolrtn  D.,  Sig.  Inspr.,  1.  C.  R.  R.,  Chicago,  111. 

Bagk-y.  E.  H.,  Asst.  Sig.  Engr.,  L.  &  N.  R.  R.,  Louisville,  Ky. 

Baird,  M.  A.,  Sig.  Engr.,  Eric  R.  R.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Ball,  Frank  L.,  Supr.  Sigs.,  D.  L.  &  W.,  R.  R.,  Maplewood,  N.  J. 

Ballict,  H.  S.,  Secretary-Treasurer,  .''isst.  Term.  Mgr.,  Grand 
Central  Terminal,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Bartholomew,  1).  B.,  Supr.  Sigs.,  P.  R.  R.,  Sunhury,  Pa. 

Bates,  Arthur  P.,  Supr.  Sigs.,  B.  &  A.  R.  R.,  Allston,  Mass, 

Baxter,  H.  H.,  Supt.  Constr.,  Sig.  Dept.,  C.  &  N.  W.  Ry.,  Chi- 
cago, 111. 

Bears,  A.  M.,  Supr.  Sigs.,  C.  P.  R. 

Beck,  Frank  A..  Sig.  Insptr.,  P.  R.  R. 

Beck,  Geo.  E.,  Sig.  Engr.,  Val.,  N.  Y.  C.  R.  R.,  West  of  Buffalo, 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Bender,  F.  W.,  Asst.  Sig.  Engr.,  C.  R.  R.  of  N.  J.,  Eliza- 
beth, N.  J. 

Bennett,  C.  H.,  Sig.  Supr.,  L.  &  H.  Ry.  Co.,  Warwick,  N.  Y. 

Bentley,  R.  S.,  Sig.  Insptr.,  C.  M,  &  St.  P. 

Beoddy,  J.  A.,  Gen.  Sig.  Inspr.,  N.  &  W.  Ry.,  Roanoke,  Va. 

Berry,  E.  S.,  Asst.  Ckt.  Engr.,  N.  Y.  C.  R.  R.,  East  of  Buffalo, 
Albany,  N.  Y. 

Berry,  H.  H.,  Sig.  Supr.,  Mo.  Pac 

Beutler,  F.  E.,  Asst.  Sig.  Engr.,  C.  &  W.  I,,  Chicago. 

Black,  E.  A.,  Sig.  Supr.,  N.  Y.  C.  R.  R.,  West  of  Buffalo,  Ash- 
tabula, Ohio. 

Boland,  W,  E.,  Sig.  Engr.,  Sou.  Pac,  Co.,  San  Francisco,  Cal, 

Bortle,  Rexford,  Sig.  Insptr.,  N.  Y.  C.  East. 

Broadbent,  J.  H.,  Sig.  Supr.,  P.  R.  R.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Brown,  Chas.  W.,  Supt.,  L.  &  N.  E.  R.  R.,  Bethlehem,  Pa. 

Brown,  Larsen,  Senior  Asst.  Sig.  Engr.,  A.  T.  &  S.  F.  Ry.,  To- 
peka,  Kan. 

Burgur,  J.  A,,  Sig,  Supvr.,  Erie  R.  R. 

Burns,  Wm,  G.,  Chief  Insp.  of  Sigs.,  N.  Y.  C.  R.  R.,  East  of  Buf- 
falo, Albany,  N.  Y. 

Bush,  F.  E.,  Sig.  Foreman,  Elmira  Div.,  P.  R.  R. 

Butridge,  J.  H.,  Chf.  Sig.  Inspr.,  I.  C.  R.  R.,  i2tli  St.  Station, 
Chicago,  111. 

Caley,  Glenn  H.,  Elec,  and  Sig.  Engr.,  N.  Y.  O.  &  W.  Ry.,  Mid- 
dletown,  N.  Y. 

Champlain,  E.  F„  Sig.  Supr.,  Erie  R.  R.,  Elmira,  N.  Y, 

Childs,  W,  L,,  Chief  Sig.  Mtr.,  Memphis  Union  Sta. 

Christofferson,  C.  A.,  Sig.  Engr.,  Nor.  Pac.  Rv.,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Constable,  F.  W.,  Asst.  Sig.  Supvr.,  N.  Y.  C.  R.  R. 

Combs,  Harry,  Supr.  Sigs.,  L,  E.  &  W.  R.  R.,  Tipton,  Ind. 

Cook,  Wm,  F.,  Supr.  Intkg,,  D,  &  H.  Co.,  Green  Island,  N.  Y. 

Cooper,  S.  F.,  Sig.  Supr.,  Erie  R.  R.,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

Cormick,  James  H.,  Director,  Sig.  Engr.,  Can.  Nor.  Ry.,  Union 
Sta.,  Winnipeg,  Man. 

Cotton,  Chas.  A.,  Div.  Sig.  For.,  A.,  T.  &  S.  F.  Ry.,  Chillicothe, 
111. 

Cowherd,  G.  R.,  Sig.  Engr.,  E.  P.  &  S,  W.  Rv.,  El  Paso,  Texas 

Cronk,  C.  D.,  Asst.  Sig.  Engr.,N.  Y.  C.  R.  R.,  West  of  Buffalo, 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Dahlstrom,  A.  H.,  Supr.  Sigs.,  U.  P.  R.  R.„  Room  19,  Union 
Depot,  Denver,  Colo. 

Darron,  A.  J.,  Sig.  Supvr.,  B.  R.  &  P.  Ry. 

Davies,  Arthur,  Sig.  Supr.,  Can.  Pac.  Ry.,  Calgary,  Alberta,  Can. 

Dawson,  W.  A.,  Supr.  Sigs.,  N.  Y.  C.  R.  R.,  West  of  Buffalo, 
Ashtabula,  Ohio. 

De  Meritt,  E.  B.,  Signal  Engr.,  Central  of  Georgia  Ry.,  Savan- 
nah, Ga. 

Deming,  J.  H.,  Sig.  Supvr.,  C,  of  Ga.  R.  R. 

Denney,  C.  E.,  Vice-Pres.  &  Gen.  Mgr.,  N.  Y.  C. 

Dewey,  Stuart  J.,  Asst.  Sig.  Eng.,  C.  C.  C.  &  St.  L.  Ry.,  Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 

Dickinson,  B.  F.,  Supr.  Sigs.,  P.  R.  R,,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

Drake,  Caleb,  Gen.  Sig.  Inspr.,  C.  &  N.  W.  Ry.,  Chicago,  111. 
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Drew,  H.,  Sig.  Supvr.,  G.  T.  R.  R. 

Dryden,  G.  H.,  Prin.  Asst.  Sig.  Engr.,  B.  &  O.  R.  R.,  Baltimore, 

Md. 
Dryden,  W.  L.,  Sig.  Supr.,  S.  I.  R.  T.  Ry.,  St.  George,  S.  I.,  N.  Y. 
Du  Bray,  A.  B.,  Sen.  Sig.  Engr.,  I.  C.  C.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
Duflfy,  C.  -M.,  Asst.  Sig.  Engr.,  C,  R.  I.  &  P.  Ry.,  Des  Moines,  la. 
Dunham,  Chas.  A.,  Past  President.,  Sig.  Engr.,  Great  Northern 

Ry.,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 
Dunn,  J.  H.,  Sig.  Inspr.,  C.  M.  &  St.  P.  Ry.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
Eiesele,  R.,  Sig.  Supvr.,  Erie  R.  R. 
Elsworth,  R.  B.,  Engr.  Maint.  of  Sigs.,  N.  Y.  C.  R.  R.,  East  of 

Buflalo,  Albany,  N.  Y. 
Eukes,  F.  L.,  Sig.  Inspr.,  Nor.  Pac.  Ry.,  Livingston,  Mont. 
Falk,  C.  E.,  Sig.  Foreman  Wabash  R.  R. 

Falkenstein,  Oscar,  Supr.  Sigs.,  T.  &  O.  C.  Ry.,  Grandview,  Co- 
lumbia, Ohio. 
Finch,  J.  C,  Inspr.  Sigs.,  Mo.  Pac.  Ry.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Foale,  H.  J.,  Sig.  Engr.,  Wabash  Ry.,  Decatur,  111. 
Folley,  E.,  Sig.  Supr.,  C.  &  E.  I.  R.  R.,  Danville,  111. 
Foster,  Franklin  C,  Sig.  Supr.,  L.  &  N.  K.  R.,  Evansville,  Ind. 
Frank,  C.  O.,  Asst.  Engr.  of  Sigs.,  Val.  Dept.,  M.  C.  R.  R.,  De- 
troit, Mich. 
Frazee,  A.  M.,  Elec.  Engr.,  D.,  M.  &  N.  Ry.,  Duluth,  Minn. 
French,  E.  E.,  Engr.  Sig.  Val.,  C.  &  N.  W.  Ry.,  So.  Madison,  Wis. 
Fugina,  A.  R.,  Sig.  Engr.,  L.  &  N.  R.  R.,  Louisville,  Ky. 
Gallagher,  E.  B.,  Sig.  Inspr.,  111.  Cent.  R.  R.,  Chicago,  111. 
Gault,  Paul  M.,  Asst.  Engr.,  Sig.  Dept.,  111.  Cent.  R.  R.,  Chicago, 

111. 
Genshcimer,  J.  S.,  Supr.  Sigs.,  N.  Y.,  P.  &  N.  R.  R.,  Pocomoke, 

Md. 
Gilbert,  A.  M.,  Sig.  Supr.,  C.  C.  C.  &  St.  L.  R.  R.,  Mattoon,  111. 
Gillan,  I.  F.,  Sig.   Supr.,  C,  M.   &  St.   P.   Ry.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
Gillespies,  G.  S.,  Sig.  Supvr.,  D.  &  I.  R.  R. 
Grant,  E.  C,  Sig.  Supvr.,  Union  Pac. 

Green,  R.  E.,  Asst.  Sig.  Engr.,  M.  C.  R.  R.,  Detroit,  Mich. 
Griffiths,  Owen  H.,  Sig.  Div.,  I.  C.  R.  R. 

Guthrie,   L.   A.,   Sig.   Inspr.,   Can.   Nor.   R.   R.,   Winnipeg,   Man. 
Haigh,  A.  S.,  Chief  Draughtsman,  N.  Y.  C.  R.  R. 
Hallstein,  W.  P.,  Supr.  Sigs.,  Penna.  Lines  West,  Fort  Wayne, 

Ind. 
Hancock,  H.  P.,    Chf.   Draftsman,    Sig.    Dept.,    N.    &    W.  Ry., 

Roanoke,  Va. 
Hanna,  John  V.,  Chf.  Engr.,  K.  C.  Term.  Ry.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
Hansen,  T.  C,  Sig.   Supvr.,  N.  P.  R.  R. 

Harland,  W.  H.,   Sr.   Elec.   Engr.,   I.   C.   C,   Washington,   D.   C. 
Harmstead,  J.  L.,  Supr.  Sigs.,  P.  R.  R.,  Wilmington,  Del. 
Hartvig,  C.  E,,  Asst.  Sig.  Engr.,  C,  R.  I.  &  P.  Ry.,  El  Reno,  Okla. 
Hatton,  Edwin  M.,  Supr.  Sigs.,  P.  R.  R.,  Reading,  Pa. 
Hiles,  Wm.,  Inspr.  of  Sigs.,  C,  C.  C.  &  St.  L.  Ry.,  Cincinnati, 

Ohio. 
Hill,  A.  C,  Sig.   Supr.,  B.  &  A.  R.  R.,  Springfield,  Mass. 
Himes,  A.  B.,  Asst.  Engr.  Sigs.,  B.  &  O.  R.  R.,  Western  Lines, 

Cincinnati,   Ohio. 
Hinton,  K.  A.,   Sig.  Supr.,  C.  I.  &  W.  R.  R.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Hix,  A.  P.,  Director,  Sig.  Engr.,  T.  R.  R.  Assn.  of  St.  L.  and 

St.  L.  M.  B.  T.  Ry.  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Hixson,  C.  W.,  Supt.  Tel.  &  Sig.,  P.  R.  R. 

Hobson,  Harry,   Sig.  Supr.,  A.,  T.  &  S.   F.   Ry.,  Topeka,  Kans. 
Hodgdon,  C.  R.,  Sig.  Engr.,  Can.  Pac.  Ry.,  Winnipeg,  Man. 
Hoffman,  S.  C,  Sig.  Inspr.,  I.  C.  R.  R.  Co.,  Memphis,  Tenn. 
Holt,  Thomas,  Sig.  Engr.,  Chgo.  Union  Sta.  Co. 
Hyatt,  T.  G.,  Sig.  Supr.,  Wabash  R.  R. 
Inwood,  T.  G.,  Sig.  Supvr.,  N.  Y.  C.  R.  R. 
Jacobs,  F.   E.,  Sig.  Engr.,  C.  &  W.  I.  R.  R.,  Chicago,   111. 
Jewell,  J.  E.,  Chief  Draughtsman,  B.  &  L.  E.  R.  R. 
Johnson,  E.  C,  Sig.  Supvr.,  L.  V.  R.  R. 

Johnson,  H.  E.,  Sig.  Inspr.,  C.  &  O.  Ry.  Co.,  Richmond,  Va. 
Johnson,  J.  A.,  Sig.  Engr.,  M.,  K.  &  T.  Ry.,  Dcnison,  Tex. 
Johnson,   R.   C,   Sig.   Engr.,   B.   R.  T.   Svstem,   Brooklyn,    N.   Y. 
Johnson,  T.  L..  Supr.  Sigs.,  D.,  L.  &  W.  R.  R.,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 
Keane,  T.  P.,  Engr.  on  Val.,  C.  &  N.  W.  Ry. 
Kellenberger,    K.    E.,    Editor,    The    Railway    Signal    Engineer, 

Qiicago,  111. 
Kelloway,  C.  J.,  Chairman,  Supt.  of  Signals,  Atlantic  Coast  Line, 

Wilmington,  N.  C. 
Kichm,   Louis,    Asst.   Sig.    Supr.,   U.    P.    R.    R.,    Laramie,   Wyo. 
Kilian,   H.   L.,   Supr.   Sigs.,   N.   Y.   C.   R.   R.,   West  of   Buffalo, 

Toledo,  Ohio. 
Kirley,  Geo.  A.,  Sig.  Eng.,  B.  &  A.  R.  R.,  Boston,  Mass. 
Kolb,    E.    W.,    Sig.    Engr.,    B.,    R.   &   P.    Ry.,    Rochester,    N.   Y. 
Kroft,  M.  v.,  Sig.  Inspt.,  P.  R.  R. 

Kydd,  Geo.  W.,  Sig.  Pilot  Engr.,  B.  &  O.  R.  R.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Lambert.  P.  E.,  Sig.  Supr.,  C.  &  N.  R.  R. 

Lantz,  C.  J.,  Supr.  Sigs.,  G.  R.  &  I.   Rv.,  Grand   Rapids,  Mich. 
Latimer,  J.  B.,  Sig.  Erer.,  C,  B.  &  Q.  R.  R.,  Chicago.  111. 
Lehman,  E.  H.,  Supt.  Material,  Sig.-Tel.  Dept.,  T.  &  O.  C.  Ry., 

Columbus,  Ohio. 


Leisenring,  John,   Sig.   Engr.,   Illinois  Traction   Co.,   Springfield, 

111. 
Lindsey,  E.  R.,  Asst.  Engr.,  C.  &  E.  I. 
Logue,  H.  A. 

Lomas,  H.  F.,  Asst.  Sig.  Engr.,  I.  C.  R.  R.,  Chicago,  111. 
Lorenzen,  H.  C,  Sig.  Insp.,  P.  M.  R.   R.,  Detroit,  Mich. 
Lynch,  N.  S.,  Supr.   Sigs.,  Mo.  Pac.  Ry.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
Mac  Leod,    Leod,  Sig.  Supr.,  B.  &  M.  R.  R.,  Boston,  Mass. 
Mann,  B.  H.,  Sig.  Engr.,  Mo.  Pac.  Ry,,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Mayer,  F.  G.,  Supr.  Sigs.,  P.  R.  R.,  Tyrone,  Pa. 
McDonald,  J.  E.,  Sig.  Inspt.,  D.  W.  &  P. 
Metcalf,  J.  W.,  Div.  Sig.  Foreman,  A.  T.  &  S.  F.  Ry. 
Mills,  S.  N. 
Miskellv,  Samuel,  Sig.  Const.  Engr.,  C,  R.  I.  &  P.  Ry.,  Chicago, 

111. 
Mock,  J.  C,  Sig.  &  Elec.  Engr.,  M.  C.  R.  R.,  Detroit,  Mich. 
Morehart,  Forrest  D.,  Draftsman,  C.  M.  &  St.  P.  Ry.,  Milwaukee, 

Wis. 
Morgan,  H.  G.,  Office  Engr.,  I.  C.  R.  R.,  Chicago,  111. 
Morrison,  C.  H.,  Sig,  Engr.  N.  Y.,  N.  H.  &  H.  R.  R.,  New  Haven, 

Conn. 
Mossie,  J.   S.,   Sig.   Supvr.,   Louisville  &   Nashville. 
Newman,  W.  H.,  Supr.  Sigs.,  N.  Y.  C.  R.  R.,  East  of  Buffalo, 

Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
Nutting,  A.  G.,  Sig.  Supvr,  No.  Pac. 
O'Laughlin,  W.  M.,  Sen.  Sig.  Engr.,  I.  C.  C,  Chicago,  111. 
O'Meara,  T.  J.,  Asst.  Sig.  Engr.,  N.  Y.  C.  R.  R.,  East  of  Buffalo, 

Albany,  N.  Y. 
Palmer,  F.  H.,  Sig.  Supvr.,  C.  N.  E.  R.  R. 
Parnell,  Loy,  Sig.  Supr.,  Wabash  Ry.,  Montpelier,  O. 
Patenall,  F.  P.,  Sig.  Engr.,  B.  &  O.  R.  R.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Peabody,  J.  A.,  Sig.  Engr.,  C.  &  N.  W.  Ry.,  Chicago,  111. 
Peck,  J.  W.,  Asst.  Sig.  Engr.,  C.  G.  W.  R.  R. 
Perkins,  G.  O.,  Supt.  Tel.  &  Sigs.,  C.  G.  W.  R.R.,  Chicago,  111. 
Person,  G.  H.,  Sig.  Supr.,  B.  R.  &  P.  Ry.,  Dubois,  Pa. 
Peterson,  G.  A.,  Office  Engr.,  Wabash  R.  R. 
Pflasterer,  G.  S.,  Sig.  Engr.,  N.  C.  &  St.  L.  Ry.,  North  Nashville, 

Tenn. 
Pfleging,  F.  W.,  Vice-President,  Sig.  Engr.,  U.  P.  R.  R.,  Omaha, 

Neb. 
Phinney,  R.  M.,  Asst.  Sig.  Engr.,  C.  &  N.  W.,  Chicago. 
Porter,  L.  B.,  Asst.  Sig.  Engr.,  C.  M.  &  St.  P.  Ry.,  Milwaukee, 

Wis. 
Post,  E.  K.,  Supr.  Sigs.,  P.  R.  R.,  Altoona,  Pa. 
Post,  Welles  M.,  Supt.  Telegraph  &  Signals,  P.  R.  R.,  Cresson, 

Pa. 
Price,  H.  C,  Gen.  Sig.  Inspr.,  Erie  R.  R.,  Bavonne,  N.  J. 
Prinn,  B.  H.,  Sig.  Supr.,  B.  &  O.  S.  W.  R.  R..  Norwood,  O. 
Rainey,  P.  A.,  Supr.  Sigs.,  P.  R.  R.,  West  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Rapelye,  E.  F.  D.,  Chief  Draftsman,  111.  Cent.  R.  R.,  Chicago,  111. 
Rapp,  Fred,  Asst.  Sig.  Supr.,  N.  Y.  C.   R.  R.,  East  of   Buffalo, 

Albany,  N.  Y. 
Raymer,  I.  S.,  Asst.  Sig.  Engr.,  P.  &  L.  E.  R.  R.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Relph,  E.  J.,  Mech.  Sig.  Engr.,  Nor.  Pac.  Ry.,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 
Rice,  A.  H.,  Director,  Supt.  Telegraph  &  Sig.  Engr.,  D.  &  H.  Co., 

Albany,  N.  Y. 
Richards,  D.  W.,  Sig.  Engr.,  N.  &  W.  Ry.,  Roanoke,  Va. 
Robinson,  Harry  O.,  Sig.  Supr.,  Mo.  Pac.  Ry.,  Osav/atomie,  Kan. 
Rohner,  J.  P..  Asst.  Sig.  Supr.,  Nor.  Pac.  Ry.,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 
Ross,  J.  H.,  Sig.  Supvr.,  Big  Four. 

Rudd,  A.  H.,  Chief  Sig.  Engr.,  P.  R.  R.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Saunders,  W.  K.,  Supr.  Sigs.,  R.  F.  &  P.  R.  R.,  Ashland,  Va. 
Schultz,  E.  E.,  Asst.  Engr.,  C.  &.  N.  W. 

Schwendt,  B.  J.,  Supt.  Tel.  &  Sig.,  T.  &  O.  C.  Ry.,  Columbus,  O. 
Scott,  T.  W.,  Sig.  Supvr.,  B.  &  O.  R.  R. 
Seeburger,  Francis  F.,  Sig.  Inspr.,  C.  M.  &  St.  P.  Ry.,  care  of 

Asst.  Sig.  Engr.,  Tacoma,  Wash. 
Seemuth,  W.  F.,  Sig.  Val.  Engr.,  C.  M.  &  St.  P.  Ry.,  Milwaukee 

Shops,  Wis. 
Seifert,  C.  O.,  Sig.  Supr.,  B.  &  O.  C.  T.,  Chicago. 
Seifert,  T.   C,   Sig.  Inspr.,  C.  B.  &  Q.  R.  R.,  547  W.  Jackson 

Blvd.,  Chicago,  111. 
Sharpley,  H.  F.,  Jr.,  Prin.  Asst.  Engr.,  Central  of  Georgia  Ry., 

Savannah,  Ga. 
Shatwcll,  E.  v.,  Sig.  Supvr,  C.  &  N.  W.  R.  R. 
Sheets,  R.  A.,  Asst.  Sicr.  Sunvr.,  C.  &  N.  W. 
Sheffield,  E.,  Sig.  Supr.,  H.  &.  T.  C.  R.  R. 
Sicht,  J.  C,  Sig.  Supr.,  Mo.  Pac.  Ry.,  Falls  City,  Neb. 
Smith,  Chas.,  Gen.  Sig.  F'oreman,  C.  P.  R.  R. 
Smith,   Eari   B.,   Supr.   Sigs.,   N.  Y.   C.   R.   R.,   East   of   Buffalo, 

New  York,  N.  Y. 
Soper,    Charles,    Supr.   Sigs.,   L.    I.   R.   R.,   Jamaica,   L.    I.,    New 

York. 
Spangler,  D.  E.,  Supr.  Sigs.,  P.  R.  R.,  Williamsport.  Pa. 
Spangler,  W.  N.,  Asst.  Supt.  Telegraph  &  Sigs.,  P.  R.  R.,  Phila- 
delphia,   Pa. 
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Starkwi-athiT,  l-"iaiik  I-'. .  A>st.  SIk-  i'.nni.,  i'cic  M:ii.|iullc  U.  K., 

iVtroit.    Mich. 
Stirlur,  C.  i;..  SiK.  Instr..  C.  &  N.  W.  Ry.,  Oak   Park,  111. 
Stcimm-t/,  ('.  W'.,  SIr.  liisptr.,  Hig  I'oiir. 
Sttpluii".,  (.'lias.,  Sig-  HiiRr.,  C.  &  ().  Kv.,  Kiclimoiul,  V'a. 
Stil«rll.  W.   II.,  SiK.  Siipr..  L.  S;  i\.  K.  K..  Paris,   Kv. 
SloliikiT.   1.  W. 

Stoltz.  C.  R,  SiK.  Kiigr..  C.  C.  C.  &  Si.  L.  Kv..  Ciminnati,  Ohio. 
Storms,  W.  S.,  Qiicf  Sig.  liispr..  Hrii   K.  K.,  Jcrsiy  City,  N.  J. 
Stow,  !•".  !•'.,  Siipt.,  Hclray  Connecting  \<.  K 
SliadlinK,  K.  V,.,  Si^.  KnKr..  C.  1.  &  I..  K.  K. 
Stuart,  I'".  C,  SiR.  Kn(j;r.,  K.  J.  &   !•:. 

Slump,   Harry  N,,  Siipr.  Sigs.,  P.  K.  K.,  Jersey  ('il\,  X.  J. 
.Snllurlaiul.  M.,  Siti.  Iuikt.,  Maine  Central  R.  R.,  Brunswick,  Me. 
Tax  lor,  R.  W.,  Asst.  Siy.  Hngr.,  IJ.  &  O.  R.  R.,  Baltimore,  Mil. 
Thomas,  lleo.  K.,  Asst.  Sig.  Engr.,  A.  T.  &  S.   1"".   R\.,  Topeka, 

Kan. 
Thompson,  S.  R.,  Sig.  Siipr.,  C.  &  O.  Ry.,  Huntinj^toii,  W.  Va. 
Tillett,  C.  H.,  Sig.  luigr..  Grand  Trunk  Ry.,  Montreal,  (Jue. 
Toft,  (iuy.  Supr.  Sigs.  P.  R.  R.,  I'.ast  Liberty,  I'a. 
Tomliuson,  A.  Y.,  I)iv.  Operator,  P.  R.  R. 
Turner,  Roht.,  S.,  Sig.  Supr.,  V.  P.   R.  R.,   I''.\  anston,  Wxo. 
I'hr,  I.  A.,  Sig.  Engr.  St.  L.  &  S.  1-".  R.  R.,  Sprin^lield.  Mo. 
\"an   Ettcn,  L.  H.,  Supt.  of  Tel.  &  Signals,  C.  T.  H.  &  S.   E. 
N'andersluis,  W.  M.,  Sig.  Engr.,  I.  C.  R.  R. 

X'ernon,  J.  I.,  Sig.  Siipr.,  N.  Y.  N.  II.  &  H.  R.  R.,  Providence,  R.  I. 
Vieillard,  L.  F.,  Gen.  Elec.  Sig.  Inspr..  L.  I.  R.  R.  Jamaica,  N.  Y. 
W'ass,  F.  E.,  Supr.  of  Sigs.,  Grand  Central  Terminal,  New  York, 

N.   Y. 
VVeathcrhy,  E.  P.,  Sig.  Engr.,  T.  &.  P.  R.  R.,  Dallas,  Texas. 
Wcigel,  J.  B.,  Gen.  Sig.  Inspr,  L.  &.  N.  R.  R.,  Louisville,  Kv. 


Wells,  P.  L..  Sig.  Supvr.,  C.  &  N.  W. 

VVendt,  P'.dwin  1'".,  Engineering  Board  I.  C.  C,  Washington,  iJ.  C. 

Wcrllnnuller,  L.  S.,  Sig.  Siii>vr.,  Mo.  Pac. 

Whitcomli,   L.  I...  Supr.  SiKs.,  N.  Y.  C.  R.   R.,  West  of   UnlTalo 

EKria,    Ohio. 
Wliitehorn,  A.  K..  Sig.  Inspt.,  I.  C.  R.   R.,  Chicago,  111. 
Wiegand,   P.   B.,  Sig.   Engr.   N.   Y.  C.  R.   R..  Wcsl  of   BnfTalo, 

Cleveland,   (Jhio. 
Williams.  J.  F.,  Sig.  Supvr.,  Big  Four. 
Woodling,   Ray   L.,  Div.   Sig.  For.,   A.  T.  &   S.    F.   Ry.,  Valley 

l)i\.    I'resno,    Cal. 
worthing,  I'"-.  E.,  Director,  Sig.  Engr.,  Sou.  Pac.  Lines,  Atlantir 

.Svstem,    Houston,   Tex. 
W  v'aiit,  Lerov,  Prin.  Asst.  Sig.  Engr,  C.  R.  1.  &  P.  Ry. 
Yociim,  A.  IL,  Sig.  Engr,  P.  &.  R.  Ky.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Zane,  Wm.  F.,  Asst.  Sig.  I-.ngr..  C.  B.  &  Q.  R.  R.,  Lincoln,  Xeb. 

Supply 

liunn,  J.  \V.,  Galena  Signal  Oil  C^o. 

Conradson,  1'.  H..  Galena  Signal  Oil  Co..  Franklin,  Pa. 

(iuhbins,  J.   1'".,  I5ryant  Zinc  Co. 

Hough,  S.  J.,  Waterhury  liattery  Co.,  X.  ^^ 

Jacobs.  Henry  M.,  Gen.  Elec.  Co.,  Schenectady. 

Junior  Members 

Crawford,  D.  K.,  Chief  Draftsman,  A.  T.  &  S.  F. 

Parrel!,  E.  E.,  Sig.  Draftsman.  C.  C.  C.  &  St.  L.  R.  R.,  Cincinnati, 

Ohio. 
Ryan,  F.  J.,  Computer.  1.  C.  R.  R.,  Central  Sta..  Chicago. 
Schindler.   Geo.   C,    Draftsman,    Sig.   Engr.    Office,   L   C.   R.   R., 

Downers  Grove,  III. 


Annual  Exhibit  of  the  N.  R.  A.  A.  at  the  Coliseum 

Large  Number  of  New  Exhibitors  and  New  Decorative 
Scheme  Feature  This  Year's  Show 


WITHOUT  OSTENTATION-  THE  R.MI.KOADS  of  the 
United  States  were  returned  to  their  owners  on 
March  1.  Up  to  the  present  time  there  has  been 
little  opportunity  for  the  inanufacturers  and  distributors 
of  apphances  used  in  steam  and  electric  railway  opera- 
tion, maintenance  and  construction  to  do  other  than  to 
follow  railroad  reorganizations  during  this  transition  pe- 
riod and  to  quietly  heave  a  sigh  of  relief.  It  has  re- 
mained therefore  for  the  National  Railway  Appliances 
Associatiota  to  appropriately  commemorate  the  begin- 
ning of  a  new  era  in  railroad  histoiy.  Partly  because  of 
optimism  and  partly  because  of  the  energetic  efforts  of 
C.  W.  Kelley,  secretary,  and  the  officers  of  the  Associa- 
tion, the  annual  exhibition  at  the  Coliseum  which  opened 
yesterday  morning  at  8  :00  a.  m.  has  been  heralded  as  and 
is  the  "biggest  ever." 

In  the  light  of  these  developments  it  was  deemed  ad- 
visable to  decorate  the  interior  of  the  Coliseum  in  a 
more  elaborate  manner  than  has  been  the  practice  here- 
tofore. The  new  decorative  scheme  is  featured  b}'  the 
arrangement  of  a  false  ceiling  composed  of  three  fes- 
toons of  alternate  apple  green'  and  white.  This  ceiling 
will  form  a  canopy  for  the  entire  exhibiting  space. 
Against  it  will  be  silhouetted  the  old-bronze  partitions 
and  signs,  making  an  exceptionally  pleasing  and  effective 
arrangement.  Added  to  this  effect  will  be  a  uniformity 
in  the  style,  color  and  type  of  furniture  and  other  deco- 
rati\e  features  placed  in  the  respective  booths  of  the 
exhibitors.  This  uniformity  has  been  brought  about 
through  the  handling  by  the  Association  of  all  furniture, 
electrical  fixtures  and  decorative  effects  instead  of  al- 
lowing this  work  to  be  handled  by  outside  agencies  as 
has  been  done  in  the  past. 

There  were  1,152  members  of  the  National  Railway 
Appliances  Association  who  enrolled  yesterday,  while  the 
total  attendance  up  to  5  o'clock  last  night  was  1,953. 

In  arranging  the  floor  plan  of  the  Coliseum   for  the 


present  exhibition  the  officers  of  the  Association  were 
confronted  with  the  problem  of  allotting  space  to  32 
new  exhibitors  in  addition  to  those  who  have  been  ex- 
hibiting in  the  past.  The  problem  was  made  still  more 
difficult  by  the  fact  that  the  regular  exhibitors  were  ask- 
ing for  20  per  cent  more  space  than  was  available.  The 
problem  was  successfully  solved  by  assigning  the  usual 
amount  of  space  to  all  of  the  old  exhibitors  and  subse- 
quently curtailing  the  amount  of  space  allotted  in  several 
cases. 

The  practice  adopted  several  years  ago  of  having  the 
main  entrance  to  the  show  through  the  Annex,  which  in 
turn  is  an  integral  part  of  the  exhibit,  has  been  con- 
tinued this  year.  In  general  the  floor  plan  of  the  Coliseum 
is  substantially  the  same  as  in  previous  years,  with  many 
firms  occupying  practically  the  same  space  as  last  year. 

The  exhibits  themselves  have  been  arranged  through- 
out with  a  view  of  presenting  to  the  railroad  men  the 
salient  points  of  each  product  with  emphasis  upon  the 
educational  rather  than  upon  the  showy. 

Contrary  to  the  usual  custom,  the  Coliseum  is  to  be 
opened  each  day  this  year  at  8:00  a.  m.  and  closed  at 
6  :30  p.  m.,  except  on  the  second  day  of  the  convention, 
Tuesday,  March  16,  when  the  exhibition  will  close  at 
11:00  p.  m.  This  arrangement  has  been  made,  accord- 
ing to  Secretary  Kelly,  in  order  to  give  both  the  men 
who  will  be  connected  with  the  exhibits  and  the  visitors 
an  opportunity  to  get  together  and  renew  old  friend- 
ships. 

Approximately  10,600  tickets  have  been  sent  to  rail- 
road men,  members  of  engineering  societies,  to  colleges, 
and  to  members  of  the  N.  R.  A.  A.  The  plan  of  distri- 
bution is  substantially  that  which  was  followed  last  year 
and  which  is  intended  to  confine  the  attendance  to  those 
who  are  really  interested  in  the  exhibits  or  who  are  in 
any  way  connected  with  the  railway  or  railway  supply 
business. 


March  16,  1920 
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J.  B.  Strong  M.  J.  Trees  C.  W.  Kelly 

G.  C.   Isbester  P.  C.  Jacobs  E.  E.   Hudson 

L.  W.  Shugg  T.  W.  Aishton 

E.  A.  Johnson  A.  A.  Taylor 

Officers  and  Directors  of  the  National  Railway  Appliances  Association 
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I'lic  <)tlRiM>  ami  iiK'inl>i'r>  of  llie  hoard  ol  dircctois  ol 
the  .National  Kailwav  Appliamos  Association  for  tlic 
l>ast  year  were:  I'resideiit,  P.  t".  Jacohs,  II.  \V.  Johns 
Maiuillc  Company,  t'hica(,'o;  vice-president,  J.  H.  Stron);, 
Kaniajx)  Iron  Works,  Ililihurn,  N.  Y. ;  sccrctaiy-treas- 
nrcr.  C".  \V.  Kelly.  Kelly-Derhy  Company,  C  hicaj.ro:  honor- 
ary director,  M.  J.  Trees,  Chicas^o  liridj.je  &  Iron  Works, 
Chicajjo.  Directors,  \\.  \\.  Ilnd.son,  \\  aterhnry  liattcry 
Company.  New  York;  1,.  W.  .Sluijjfj,  (ieneral  h.lectrical 
t  ompany.  .Schenectady.  X.  ^'. :  .\.  A.  Taylor,  hairhanks. 
Morse  Comi)any,  Chicago;  T.  \W.  Aishton,  National  Mal- 
leahle  Castinj^s  Company,  Chicago;  (1.  C.  Ihester,  .\mer- 
ican  Chain  C()m])an}-,  Chicago,  and  IC.  A.  Johnson,  Duff 
Manufacturing  Comiiany,   Pittshurgh,  Pa. 

Mr.  Taylor  was  elected  at  the  Novemher  meeting  of 
the  Association  to  succeed  A.  P.  Yan  Schaick,  now  as- 
sociated  with  the  American  Chain  Company. 

List  ok  I'.xhihitok.s 

'Tiie  following  is  a  list  of  firms  presenting  exhibits, 
with  the  devices  on  disi)lay  and  the  names  of  the  repre- 
sentatives present  at  their  b<K)ths: 

A.G.A.  Kitihvay  Li^;ht  &  Signal  C'ompaiiN,  Kiizahclli,  N.  T. — 
Railway  grade  crossing  signal ;  highway  danger  signal ;  color 
light  signal ;  cutting  and  welding  torches.  Represented  by  J.  K. 
Howard,  E.  R.  Boots,  A.  G.  Straetz,  A.  (j.  Shaver  and  H.  S. 
Goldman.     Spaces  39  and  40. 

The  Adams  &  Wcstlakc  Company,  Chicago. — Signal  lamps; 
lanterns ;  long-time  burners ;  switch  locks.  Represented  by 
Chas.  B.  Carson,  H.  G.  Turner,  A.  S.  Anderson,  VV.  J.  Piersen, 
J.  F.  Slender,  F.  W.  Foehringcr  and  G.  1..  Walters.  Spaces  87, 
88,  106,  107. 

Adams  Motor  &  Manufacturing  Company,  Chicago. — Railway 
gasoline-operated  motor  cars.  Represented  by  W.  E.  Adams, 
R.  A.  Harris,  A.  P.  Grcnier  and  L.  Gcrhardt.  Spaces  218  and 
218^. 

Air  Reduction  Sales  Company,  New  York  City. — Generator; 
oxvgen  and  acetvlene  cvlinders;  welding  and  cutting  apparatus. 
Represented  bv  E.  L.  Mills,  H.  H.  Melville,  R.  T.  Peabody  and 
G.  E.  Phelps.     Spaces  167'/i  and  168. 

Alexander  Milburn  Company,  Baltimore,  Md. — Portable  car- 
bide lights  and  oxy-acetylene  welding  and  cutting  equipment ; 
acetylene  generators ;  accessories.  Represented  by  David  Bart- 
lett,  VV.  J.  Foster  and  P.  J.  Dalie.     Spaces  165  and  166. 

Alexander  Railroad  Crossing  &  Equipment  Company,  Chicago. 
— Continuous  rail  crossing.  Represented  by  Jake  L.  Eggleston. 
Space  \7V/2. 

American  Abrasive  Metals  Company,  New  York  City. — Feralun 
and  Vulcalun  anti-slip  materials  lor  walkway  surfaces.  Repre- 
sented by  C.  A.  Barker,  H.  W.  Mowery  and  L.  A.  Hale.  Space 
167. 

American  Chain  Company,  Inc.,  Bridgeport,  Conn.— Chain 
products.  Represented  by  W.  T.  Morris,  W.  M.  Taussig,  G.  C. 
Isbester,  A.  P.  Van  Schaick,  T.  E.  Pumphrev,  J.  W.  Cole,  R.  B. 
Stauflfer,  W.  D.  Kirkpatrick,  T.  A.  Cotter,  VV.  R.  Dawson  and 
E.  O.  Johnstone.     Space  70. 

American  Hoist  &  Derrick  Company,  St.  Paul,  Minn. — Rail- 
road ditcher.  Represented  by  F.  J.  Johnson,  J.  L.  Hickey,  W.  L. 
Manson,  Edward  Coleman  and  W.  B.  Maurer.     Space  88'/^. 

American  Kron  Scale  Company,  New  York  City. — Express 
type,  springless-dial  scale ;  1.  c.  1.  freight  scale.  Represented  by 
E.  Ohnell,  W.  W.  Camp,  J.  Kirk  Rowell,  E.  M.  Abramson,  E.  M. 
Franklin  and  C.  F.  Larson.     Space  125. 

American  Malleable  Castings  Association,  McKees  Rocks, 
Pa. — Malleable  iron  castings.  Represented  by  A.  O.  Buckins,  A. 
M.  Fulton,  V.  H.  Meissner  and  Scott  MacKav.  Spaces  221,  222 
and  223. 

American  Rail  Joint  Company,  New  York  City. — Wedge  joints ; 
Peerless  and  Champion  steel  ties ;  Goddin  rail  joints.  Repre- 
sented by  J.  A.  Hyle  and  H.  T.  Goddin.     Space  161^. 

American  Railway  Bridges  and  Building  Association,  Chicago. 
Spaces  21(3-221 . 

American  Railway  Signal  Association,  Chicago. — Spaces  226-227. 

American  Spike  Company,  New  York  City. — Sessler  grip- 
spikes  ;  tie  exhibits  showing  wood  structure.  Represented  by 
Geo.  D.  MacKay,  Jr.,  S.  M.  Strasburger,  E.  M.  Davidson  and 
Marcel  K.   Sessler.     Space  6. 

American  Steel  and  Wire  Company,  New  York  City. — Railroad 
fence ;  steel  fence  posts  ;  fence  gates  ;  electrical  wires  and  cables ; 
■wire  rope;  rail  bonds;  signal  wire.  Represented  by  J.  W.  Meaker, 
Jr.,   L.   P.   Shanahan,   J.   W.   Collins,   J.    F.   Alexander,   A.   W. 


Evans.  W.  Macklcy,  C.  S.  Knight,  Jr.,  C.  F.  Wiley,  It.  H    Ryder 
and  W.   I-".   I'fnndt.     Spaces  51  Vi,  .52,  70'/,  and  71. 

.■\ni(  rii  an  X'alve  &•  Meter  ("ompany,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. — -Aul'> 
malic  water  columns;  telescopic  spouts;  automatic  float  valvi  . 
and  tank  fixtures;  yardmaster  switch  stands;  switch  stands: 
interlocking  switch  stands;  safety  switch  locks.  Represented 
bv  J.  T.  McCiarry,  1).  J.  Higgins,  F.  C.  Anderson.  .Spaces  130, 
131  and  132. 

-Xmerican  Vulcanized  b'ibre  Company,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. — I-'ibre 
for  rail  joint,  steel  tie  insulation,  mechanical  and  electrical  use 
Represented  by  C.  VV.  Sutton,  C.  C.  Bell,  H.  C.  Hackett,  VVi, 
M.i.xwell  and  John   Harron.     Space  126. 

Anchor  Company,  New  York  City. — Rail  anchors.  Rcpi. 
sented  by  Geo.  H.  Chadwell  and  Orlando  Metcalf.     Space  192'/.' 

.Vrmco  Iron  Culvert  &  Mume  Manufacturers'  Association,  Miil 
(ilelown,  Ohio. — Split  ingots  of  steel  and  iron  showing  the  low  g:i 
content  of  the  American  ingot  iron  as  compared  with  the  stec  1 
pcdished  .sheets  for  locomotive  jackets;  American  ingot  iron  alio 
coated  sheets  for  passenger  car  and  locr)motivc  cab  roofs;  galv.ii 
izcd  American  ingot  iron  sheets  for  general  building  purpose 
and  .\rmco  culverts.  Rejjresented  by  T.  VV.  Jenkins,  J.  S.  Roik - 
.Vrno  B.  Rainke,  V .  B.  Milhoan,  1).  E.  i-'oley  and  Carl  Sclnil/ 
Spaces  99  and  100. 

Austin  Company,  Cleveland,  Ohio. — Layout,  engineering  con- 
struction and  equipment  service.  Represented  by  G.  A.  Bryant, 
G.  E.  Lemmerich,  C.  F.  Chard,  W.  L.  Bailcv.  A.  S.  Low,  R.  F. 
Bell,  L.  O.  Stockcr,  W.  T.  Austin  and  E.  M.  Haas.  Spaces  158 
and  158:/.. 

Balkwill  Manganese  Crossing  Company,  Cleveland,  Ohio.- 
Articulated  cast  manganese  railwav  crossing.  Represented  bv  S 
Balkwill.     Space  115. 

Barrett  Company,  New  York  City. — Barrett  specification  roof 
ing;  waterproofing;  flooring;  roof  coimections;  boiler  coveriii; 
compound:  slate  surface  roofing  and  shingles  and  prepare 
roofing.  Represented  by  G.  R.  McVay,  O.  R.  Aleshire.  W.  I 
Kellev,  C.  H.  Walsh,  Geo.  L.  Wilson,  J.  De  Berg,  F.  W.  Frcpman. 
K.  C.  Bartb,  Walter  Buchler,  W.  S.  Babcock  and  J.  J.  Rosv 
Spaces  107/;  and  108. 

Bay  City  Foundry  &  Machine  Company,  Bay  City,  Mich.— 
Automatic  hoist ;  shallow  pit  bucket ;  car  puller.  Represented 
by  L.  G.  Hewlett,  W.  E.  Howlett  and  C.  B.  Curtiss.     Space  3. 

Benjamin  Electric  Manufacturing  Company,  Chicago.— In- 
dustrial lighting  equipment;  railway  crossing  fixtures;  angle 
reflectors  and  roundhouse  fixtures ;  water-tight  electrical  de- 
vices and  lighting  fixtures;  electric  signals;  panel  boards.  Rep- 
resented by  Mr.  Snell.     Space  334. 

Bethlehem  Steel  Company,  Bethlehem,  Pa. — Parallel  throw 
switch  stand  with  target,  mast,  and  lamp  top ;  switch  stands ; 
railbound  manganese  frog.  Represented  bv  R.  W.  Gillespie,  H. 
E.  Stoll,  F.  A.  Weymouth,  N.  E.  Salsich,  K.  C.  Banks,  G.  H. 
Riddle,  E.  E.  Goodwillie,  E.  D.  Campbell,  W.  W.  Philler,  L.  F. 
Green,  J.  S.  Hegeman,  S.  H.  Smith,  E.  S.  Illig,  E.  B.  C.  Go>tic, 
E.  H.  Gumbart,  J.  F.  Hennessy,  C.  A.  Alden  and  G.  S.  Vickcr>- 
Spaces  199  and  216. 

Blaw-Knox  Companj-,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. — Clamshell  buckets: 
buildings;  garages;  contractors'  bunk  houses:  steel  form  for  con- 
crete construction.  Represented  by  R.  B.  Randall.  O.  B.  Puilis,  R. 
D.  Allrich,  J.  K.  Bissell,  L.  R.  Grannis  and  I.  A.  Pfeil.   Space  136. 

Boss  Nut  Company,  Chicago. — Lock  nuts.  Represented  by 
J.  VV.  Fogg,  VV.  C.  Irwin  and  A  VV^  MacLean.  Spaces  1 
and  2. 

Bryant  Zinc  Company,  Chicago. — Highway  crossing  protection 
devices:  Auto  flags;  crossing  bells ;  rectifiers;  lightning  arresters: 
testing  instruments  and  relavs.  Represented  by  S.  C.  Brvant.  VV 
P.  Graves,  J.  F.  Gubbins,  J.  Hensel,  A.  Muller  and  T.  H.  Cole. 
Spaces  154-155. 

Buda  Company,  Chicago. — Electric  truck;  track  drill  with 
chuck;  bonding  drill  with  clamp;  car  replacers ;  journal  jack; 
ratchet  jacks;  grinders  with  complete  attachments;  switch  stand; 
electric  crossing  gate  post ;  electro  pneumatic  crossing  gate ;  mo- 
tor section  cars;  velocipede;  motor  velocipede;  bumping  post: 
Balkwill  crossing;  headlight.  Represented  by  J.  L.  Artmaier. 
Harrv  P.  Bavlev.  H.  C.  Beebe,  Vaughn  Y.  Bell,  Wolcott  Blair, 
A.  L:  Bliss,  C.  N.  Bradley,  G.  E.  Bryar,  C.  H.  Bull,  E.  Conant, 
Jno.  Conant,  M.  A.  Evans,  R.  B.  Fisher,  Svdney  Francks,  J.  J. 
Card,  L.  R.  Grifi^n,  Gerald  Hale,  H.  J.  Harkless,  G.  W.  Hoover, 
Wm.  P.  Hunt,  Jr.,  F.  W.  Marvel,  John  R.  Mayeskie.  H.  L. 
Miller,  F.  E.  Place.  M.  A.  Ross,  L.  M.  Viles,  L.  J.  Wilkinson, 
P.  W.  Wood.     Spaces  61,  62,  63,  64  and  65. 

Buffalo  Forge  Company,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.— Slitting  shear. 
punch  and  bar  cutter;  forges;  drills;  blowers.  Represented  by 
H.  VV.  Wendt,  Jr.,  E.  G.  Leonard  and  H.  O.  MacDougall. 
Spaces  228,  229  and  230. 

Cambria  Steel  Company.  Philadelphia,  Pa.— See  Midvale  Steel 
&  Ordnance  Company.     Spaces  71^-72 

Carbic  Manufacturing  Company,  Duluth,  Minn. — Portable 
lights ;  portable  acetylene  generators ;  oxyacetylene  welding  and 
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cutting  equipment.  Represented  hy  A.  1).  (iutlnie,  H.  Holiiukr 
and  J.  S.  Strate.     Space  14. 

Carter  Bloxonend  Flooring  Company,  Kansas  City,  Mo. — 
Flooring  for  freight  houses,  machine  shops,  baggage,  mail 
and  express  cars,  baggage  and  express  rooms.  Represented 
by  M.  G.  Truman,  R.  G.  Stowell  and  Frank  Rroncz. 
Space  225. 

Chicago  Bridge  &  Iron  Works,  Chicago.— Railroad  water 
tanks;  railroad  fuel  oil  tanks;  elevated  tanks  for  fire  protection 
Represented  by  M.  J.  Trees,  K.  I.  Small,  H.  B.  Murphy,  H.  C. 
Brown,  C.  S.  Scheman,  G.  T.  Horton,  H.  B.  Horton,  H.  E. 
Horton,  C.  M.  Ladd,  R.  Green,  F.  L.  Cook,  R.  Campbell  and 
C.  D.  Pillsbury.     Spaces  52'/  and  33. 

Chicago  Flag  &  Decorating  Company,  Chicago. — Railway  sig- 
nal fJags.  Represented  by  Geo.  L.  Glendon,  Gus  Magiuissen  and 
Thos.  Glendon.     Space  87. 

Chicago  Malleable  Castings  Company,  West  Pullman,  111.^ 
Rail  anchor  tie  plates.  Represented  by  J.  S.  Llevvelhii,  \'\arrcn 
Moore  Osbom,  Alan  Rogers  and  G.  W.  Robb.     Space  142. 

Chicago  Pneumatic  Tool  Company,  Chicago.— Pneumatic  ham- 
mers; pneumatic  and  electric  drills  and  grinders;  air  com- 
pressors; oil  and  gas  engines;  hammer  rock  drills;  air  hose;  hose 
couplers;  accessories.  Represented  by  W.  P.  Pressinger,  C.  W. 
Cross,  H.  G.  Barbee,  J.  L.  Canbv  and  A.  C.  Anderesen.  Spaces 
133  and  134. 

Chicago  Railway  Signal  &  Supply  Company,  Chicago. — Rail- 
way signal  relays;  lightning  arrester;   signal  forgings;   rail  joint 


Detroit  Graphite  Company,  Detroit,  Mich. — Paint  for  the 
interior  of  railroad  buildings  and  graphite  paint  for  bridges 
and  other  metal  structures;  locomotive  and  car  paints.  Rep- 
resented by  T.  R.  Wvles,  L.  D.  Mitchell,  W.  D.  Waugh,  J.  J. 
Hogan,  A.  B.  Edge,  E.  Booth,  A.  B.  Miller  and  E.  L.  Warner. 
Space   108^. 

Diamond  State  Fibre  Company,  Bridgeport,  Pa.— Fibre  in- 
sulation for  insulated  rail  joints.  Represented  by  Gerald  Swal- 
low.    Space  13. 

Paul  Dickinson,  Inc.,  Chicago.— Smoke  jacks;  chimneys  and 
building  ventilators.  Represented  by  A.  J.  Filkins  and  D.  B 
Wright.     Space  98. 

Dilworth,  Porter  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.— Spikes  and  tie 
plates.  Represented  by  W.  F.  Schleiter,  Joseph  Dilworth  and 
A.  Morrison.     Space  27. 

Duff  Manufacturing  Company,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.— Track  jack; 
high-speed  ball-bearing  screw  jacks;  car  jacks;  journal  jacks. 
Represented  by  E.  A.  Johnson,  C.  N.  Thulin,  C.  A.  Methfes.sel 
and  G.  E.  Anderson.     Space  84. 

Edison  Storage  Batter>'  Company,  Orange,  N.  J.— Alkaline 
storage  batteries.  Represented  bv  John  Kelly,  W.  F.  Bauer  and 
D.  C.  Wilson.     Space  20. 

Thomas  A.  Edison,  Inc.,  Bloomfield,  N.  J. — Edison  primary 
batteries ;  Edison  outfits  for  lighting  signals  bv  electricity.  Rep- 
resented by  L.  W.  McChesney,  R.  J.  Frost,  P.  A.  Garrity  and 
A.  J.  Loughren.     Space  20. 

Electric    Storage    Battery   Company,    Philadelphia,    Pa.— Port- 
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expander,  etc.  Represented  bv  A.  C.  Danne,  E.  K.  Brashears, 
D.  J.  McCarthy,  C.  R.  Akrens,  T.  T.  O'Fallow,  R.  F.  Tehse,  Wm. 
McChntock,  W.  C.  Martin,  A.  L.  Warner  and  E.  W.  Vogcl. 
Spaces  77  and  78. 

Chipman  Chemical  Engineering  Conipanv,  Incorporated, 
New  York  City.— Atlas  A  method  of  weed  "killing;  a  minia- 
ture model  train  showing  method  of  application.  Repre- 
sented by  Ralph  N.  Chipman,  R.  B.  Davis  and  E.  D.  Tackson. 
Space  891^. 

Clark  Car  Company,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. — Extension  side  dump 
cars,  air  operated.  Represented  bv  H.  E.  Chilcoat,  R.  L.  Mason 
and  H.  G.  Doran.     Space  13.S. 

Cleveland  Frog  &  Crossing  Company,  Cleveland,  Ohio.— 
Frogs,  crossings,  etc.  Represented  by  G.  C.  Lucas,  Geo.  Stan- 
ton, G.  A.  Peabody,  L.  G.  Parker  and  J.  A.  Donahey.  Space 
90!^. 

Copper  Clad  Steel  Company,  Rankin,  Pa. — Machine  in 
operation  drawing  wire;  samples  of  copper  clad  steel;  sam- 
ples showing  the  process  of  reducing  copper  clad  steel  to  the 
finest  wire.  Represented  by  C.  B.  Semple,  Marshall  Page, 
R.  A.  Paterson  and  Geo.  T.  Bain.     Space  213. 

Crerar,  Adams  &  Company,  Chicago. — Track  drills;  bond- 
ing drills;  jacks  of  dififerent  kinds;  tool  grinders;  oil  cans; 
journal  jacks;  self  lowering  jacks.  Represented  bv  R.  Wal- 
lace, W.  I.  Clock,  G.  D.  Bassctt,  J.  A.  Martin,  E.  C.  Poehler, 
t.  W.  Gregory,  R.  M.  BuUard.  C.  D.  Derby  and  E.  W.  Coon. 
Space  28. 


able  signal  batteries ;  interlocking  signal  battery ;  semaphore 
signal  operated  by  5-cell  battery;  car  lighting;  alloy  cover  as- 
sembly; compound  jar;  double  flange  alloy  cover.  Represented 
by  G.  H.  Atkin,  T.  Lester  Woodbridge,  T.  Milton,  H.  B.  Crant- 
ford,  H.  M.  Beck  and  H.  E.  Hunt.     Space  60. 

Engineering  News-Record,  New  York  City.— Engineering 
News-Record.  Represented  bv  Wm.  Buxman,  1.  S.  Halbrook, 
F.  G.  Hudson,  H.  H.  French,  E'.  E.  R.  Tratman  and  A.  E.  Haber- 
lon.     Space  8'/<. 

Equipment  Corporation  of  America. — See  W.  F.  Hebard. 
Space   181. 

Eymon  Crossing  Company,  Marion,  Ohio. — Continuous-rail 
crossing.  Represented  by  Byron  E.  Wilson,  J.  H.  Eymon  and 
A.  C.  Queen.     Space  \WV2. 

Fairbanks  Company,  New  York  City.- — Gas  engines ;  electric 
motors;  power  transmission  appliances;  machine  tools;  pumps; 
valves;  unions;  trucks;  baggage  wagons;  railroad  shop  supplies. 
Represented  by  N.  Lansing  DeLong,  F.  H.  Kilberry,  A.  J. 
Richardson,  David  Hamilton,  S.  N.  Connally,  W.  A.  Richards, 
F.  E.  Baumann  and  W.  J.  McDowell.     Spaces  137  and  138. 

Fairbanks,  Morse  &  Co.,  Chicago. — Oil  engines;  motors  and 
generators ;  pumps ;  motor  cars ;  scales  and  locomotive  water 
cranes.  Represented  by  E.  Lang,  H.  E.  Vogel,  G.  J.  Akers, 
J.  C.  Ferguson,  M.  J.  Kochendorfer,  E.  J.  Coverdale,  F.  M. 
Gardner,  F,  M.  Coiidit,  A.  A.  Taylor,  Stephen  Smith,  J.  L. 
Jones.  E.  E.  Pendray,  F.  P.  Drinker,  J.  C.  Flanagan,  E.  C. 
Golladav,  L.   H.   Matthews,   D.  K.  Lee,  B.   S.  Spaulding,  C.  B. 
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Skclton,  C.  H.  Wilson,  I.  T.  Vr.\mc.  (..  Howard  and  !•".  J.  l-ic 
Spaces  73,  7-1.  7^.  76.  0>,  93.  04  and  ').'- 

Fairmont  lias  l''.iiginc  and  Kailw  ly  Motor  Car  c;oini)any, 
l"airnionl,  Minn.  Modi-1  niolor;  roadinasltr'.s  iiisiKClion  rar ; 
section  motor  cars;  iKiwcr  decks  coinplilc  with  liall-licarinK 
motor.s;  motor  car  outfits.  Represented  hv  II.  !■  Wade,  W.  F. 
Kaspcr,  H,  M.  Starrett.  H.  D.  Fit/,  and  lolin  I".  DunninK- 
Spaces  41,  42  and  43. 

Federal  SiKnal  Company,  Alliany,  N.  Y.— Klectric  interlock- 
ing machine;  electric  switdi  madiine;  alternating  current  sig- 
nals ;  direct  current  signals ;  alternating  current  and  direct  cur- 
rent relays  and  indicators;  interlocked  circuit  controller  unit 
for  attaching  to  mechanical  machines;  switch  circuit  controllers 
with  and  without  self-centering  devices.  Represented  hy  Paul 
Renshaw.  M.  R.  Uriney,  C.  N.  lUckner,  A.  T.  Carter,  Carl 
Henzc,  U.  R.  Morris.  W.  U.  Reichard,  S.  J.  Turreff,  F.  K. 
Whitcomc  and  H.  K.  Ware.     Spaces  47  and  4H. 

Federal  Sign  System  (Electric).  Chicago. -Electric  niilway 
lanterns;  electric  sirens;  removable  fuses.  Represented  by  H.  W. 
Neal,  O.  S.  Rurke  and  F.  T.  Baird.     Space  169. 

F>og,  Switch  &  Manufacturing  Company,  Carlisle,  Pa.— Man- 
ganese insert  frogs.  Represented  by  R.  S.  H.iys,  L.  E.  Wcid- 
man,  W.  H.  Dottcr  and  W.  I..  Jackson.     Space  190. 

General  IClectric  Company,  Schenectady,  N.  Y.— Automatic 
arc  welding  e(iuipment ;  portable  arc  welding  set ;  turbo  gen- 
erator lieadlight  sets;  rivet  heating  machine;  battery  charging 
switchboard;  lead  burning  transformer.  Represented  by  John 
Roberts.  H.  W.  Stewart,  H.  M.  Jacobs,  C.  C.  Bailey,  B.  C. 
Tracy,  P.  O.  Noble,  L.  W.  Sluigg,  F.  P.  Jones,  F.  L.  Hughes, 
C.  Dorticos,  W.  M.  B.  Brady,  W.  T.  Wagner  and  G.  R.  Bunn. 
Spaces  35,  36  and  37. 

General  Railway  Signal  Company,  Rochester,  N.  Yj — Sig- 
nal mechanism;  position  light  signal;  switch  machine;  direct 
current  and  alternating  current  relays  and  indicators;  universal 
clockwork  time  contractor;  mechanical  time  lock;  adjustable 
track  impedance;  transformers;  circuit  controllers;  lightning 
arresters.  Represented  by  S.  M.  Day,  A.  C.  Holdcn,  F.  W. 
Moffett,  H.  W.  Lucia,  F.  L.  Dodgson,  W.  K.  Howe,  J.  E. 
Stephenson,  W.  R.  Young,  W.  S.  Henry,  S.  G.  Johnson,  S.  N. 
Wight,  M.  Wuerpel  and  L.  Thomas.     Spaces  49  and  50. 

Gilbert  &  Barker  Manufacturing  Company,  Springfield,  Mass. — 
Gasoline  and  oil  storage  systems;  self-measuring  and  non-meas- 
uring hand  pumps  and  power  pumps ;  underground  tanks  and 
first-fioor  outfits.     Represented  by  J.  E.  Ham.     Space  144. 

Gosso  Company,  Chicago. — Beds  and  camp  outfits.  Repre- 
sented by  A.  E.  Gosso,  L.  Jensen  and  T.  B.  Harned,  Jr. 
Space   188. 

Gould  Storage  Battery  Company,  Chicago. — Batteries  for  var- 
ious uses;  submarine  cell;  turbo  generator  for  locomotive  head- 
light service.  Represented  by  Geo.  R.  Berger,  M.  R.  Shedd  and 
M.  E.  Pipkin.     Spaces  157  and  157'/2. 

Graver  Corporation,  East  Chicago,  Ind. — Water  softeners, 
filters  and  steel  tanks.  Represented  by  W.  R.  Toppan,  John  J. 
Felsecker.     Spaces  96  and  97. 

W.  &  L.  E.  Gurley,  Troy,  N.  Y. — Engineering  and  surveying 
instruments;  hydraulic  engineering  instruments;  standard  pre- 
cision weights  and  measures.  Represented  by  H.  M.  Dibert  and 
C.  H.  Smart.     Space  GQVz. 

Hall  Switch  &  Signal  Company,  Garwood,  N.  J. — Automatic 
electric  signals ;  relavs ;  switch  controllers.  Represented  by  W.  J. 
Gillingham,  H.  W.  Wolfif,  J.  A.  Ritter,  H.  L.  Hollister,  C.  G. 
Harwig,  O.  .S.  Field  and  O    B.  Frink.     Spaces  85  and  86. 

Hatfield  Rail  Joint  Manufacturing  Company,  Macon,  Ga. — 
Rail  joints  and  joint  and  crossing  fastenings.  Represented  by 
Walter  T.  Johnson  and  Roswell  A.  Mcrritt.     Space  166'/4. 

Hayes  Track  Appliance  Company,  Richmond,  Ind. — Derails. 
Represented  by  S.  W.  Hayes,  R.  W.  Slautterback,  W.  Harding 
Davis,  F.  C.  Stowell,  H.  G.  Hersh,  H.  D.  McCafTerty,  H.  J. 
Mayer,  P.  I.  Harris,  O.  M.  Kendall,  R.  H.  Gausepolil  and 
S.  E.  Eikenberry.     Spaces  140  and  141. 

Hazard  Manufacturing  Company,  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa. — Rubber 
insulated  signal  wire ;  cables ;  steel  tape  armored  cables ;  wire 
rope.  Represented  by  Wm.  S.  Hart,  Harry  B.  Pflasterer.  Geo. 
P.  Cady,  J.  E.  Pickering,  Thos.  A.  Keefe,  Leroy  W.  Allen  and 
Carl  P.  Brodhun.     Spaces  18  and  19. 

W.  F.  Hebard  &  Co.,  Chicago. — Electric  industrial  trucks ; 
dumping  hopper  bodies ;  freight  house  and  shop  trailer ;  bat- 
tery   charging    equipment.      Represented    by     W.     F.     Hebard, 

E.  A.  Thiele,  E.  W.  Geisler,  A.  C.  Sloss,  E.  M.  Abramson, 
A.  W.  Evans,  W.  R.  Englehart,  J.  J.  Tuite,  L.  D.  Stocking,  Chas. 
Gordon,  B.  C.  Hooper,  E.  W.  Winter,  M.  A.  Wallace,  W.  C. 
Dyer,  A.  R.  Dyer,  C.  H.  Conrad,  H.  K.  Hutton,  C.  W.  Judd,  A. 

F.  Aird,  W.  V.  Lewis,  R.  H.  Dempcy,  E.  E.  Johnson,  Chas.  A. 
Dunn,  C.  E.  Drury,  A.  D.  Renner,  C.  G.  Landes,  S.  W.  R. 
Dally  and  Wm.  Oliver.    Spaces  181,  182  and  183. 

Hubbard  &  Company,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. — Track  tools  and  shov- 


els. Represented  by  J.  V.  Smith,  S.  W.  White,  W.  11.  R.  nunel, 
.S.  !•'.  liemmel  and  O.  W.  Yoimgquist.     Space  143. 

Hyatt  Roller  Bearing  Company,  New  York  City.  -Large  bear- 
ing model;  sample  bearings;  ilyatt  ecjuipped  test  cars;  oiling 
models.     Represented  by  M.  V.  Lawrence.     Space  118. 

Imperial  IJelting  Company,  Chicago. — Conveyor  and  elevator 
belting;  transmission  belting.  Represented  by  A.  (j.  Pickett, 
I).  L,  Jennings,  B.  C.  Hooper,  ¥..  H.  Willard,  E.  A.  Woodworth, 
W.  G.  Willcoxson  and  W.  1).  Otter,     Space  189. 

Ingersoll-Rand  Company,  New  York  City. —  Portable  pneu- 
matic tie  tamping  outfits  and  other  air  appli.'inces  applicable  to 
track  work.  Repiesented  by  W.  II.  Armstrong,  ('has,  Dough- 
erty. J.  N.  Thorp,  Jr.,  C.  Stanley  Kulp  and  C.  W.  Melchcr. 
Spaces  206  and  209. 

H.  W.  Johns-Manville  Company,  New  York  City. — Expander 
rings;  air-brake  cylinder  packing  cups;  molded  cup  for  power 
reverse  gear ;  molded  brake  cylinder  gaskets ;  magnesia  lagging ; 
pipe  coverings;  mastic  flooring;  asbestos  shingles;  built-up  and 
rcady-to-lay  roofings;  asbestos  wood;  asbestos  sheet  millboard; 
flexible  pipe  covering;  high  temperature  cement;  boiler  wall 
coating;  fibre  conduit;  insulating  cements;  fuses;  fire  extinguish- 
ers; friction  tapes  and  splicing  compounds;  insulation;  hair  felt; 
brake  blocks  and  brake  band  lining;  steam  traps;  miscellaneous 
packing  materials.  Represented  by  J.  E.  Meek,  G.  A.  Nicol,  J.  C. 
Younglove,  H.  Flannagan,  F.  W.  Doty,  C.  D.  Biggerstaflf,  R.  A. 
Hamakcr,  W.  J.  Hennessy,  F".  J.  Home,  H.  L.  Leach,  C.  E. 
Murphy,  H.  G.  Newman,  H.  B.  Scwell,  J.  H.  Trent.  Spaces 
174,  175,  176  and  177. 

Jones  Ik  Laughlin  Steel  Company,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. — Reception 
lx)oth.  Represented  by  R.  J.  Stayman,  E.  D.  Batchelor,  J.  T. 
Reiplinger,  Robert  Geddes,  R.  M.  Kilgore  and  M.  A.  Blessing. 
Space  51. 

O.  F.  Jordan  Company,  East  Chicago,  Ind. — Ballast  spreader 
and  attachments.  Represented  by  Walter  J.  Riley,  R.  E.  Dressier 
and  Joseph  A.  Adley.     Spaces  56  and  57. 

Kaustine  Company,  Inc.,  BufTalo,  N.  Y.^Standard  toilet  equip- 
ment.    Space  29. 

Kalamazoo  Railway  Supply  Company,  Kalamazoo,  Mich. — Gas 
motor  cars;  Moore  drills;  Jackson  electric  tampers;  electric 
rock  drills ;  Jackson  electric  valve  grinders.  Represented  by  J. 
McKinnon,  D.  A.  Stewart,  T.  E.  McAllister,  H.  R.  Miller,  C. 
E.  Jackson,  N.  C.  Study,  W.  N.  Sidnam,  W.  E.  Wintcrie,  E.  L. 
Shepherd  and  T.  L.  Mason.     Spaces  22-23-24-25. 

Kelly-Derby  Company,  Inc.,  Chicago. — Kaustine  waterless 
toilets;  septic  tanks;  warehouse  trucks.  Represented  by  C.  W. 
Kelly,  Chas.  F.  Smale,  Jr.,  O.  K.  Fischer,  W.  B.  Holcomb, 
David  Evans,  R.  S.  Bunzey,  J.  H.  Fotheringham  and  F.  B. 
Shalters.     Spaces  11,  29  and  30. 

Kerite  Insulated  Wire  &  Cable  Company,  Inc.,  New  York 
City. — Insulated  wire  and  cable.  Represented  by  Azel  Ames, 
P.  W.  Miller,  J.  W.  Young,  J.  A.  Renton,  B.  L.  Winchell,  Jr., 
G.  A.  Graber,  J.  A.  Hamilton,  W.  H.  Fenley  and  C.  A.  Reeb. 
Spaces  68  and  69. 

Keystone  Grinder  and  Manufacturing  Company,  Pittsburgh, 
Pa. — Tool  grinder,  and  attachments.  Represented  by  S.  S.  New- 
man and  John  Wincrantz.     Space  193. 

Kilbourne  &  Jacobs  Manufacturing  Company,  Columbus,  Ohio. 
— All  steel,  automatic,  air-dump  car.  Represented  by  Jess  Moss- 
grove  and  S.  T.  Scofield.     Space  145. 

Lackawanna  Steel  Company,  Lackawanna,  N.  Y. — Rail  joint 
plates;  safety  head  angle  bars;  deseamed  rail;  hook  shoulder 
tie  plates;  steel  sheet  piling;  track  bolts  and  nuts.  Represented 
by  G.  O.  Benson,  F.  E.  Abbott,  E.  J.  Wetter,  Jay  L.  Hench, 
C.  H.  Hobbs,  G.  A.  Hagar,  C.  M.  Cuthbert,  Wm.  Breeden,  D.  S. 
Wright  and  W.  M.   Petrie.     Spaces  33  and  34. 

Lehon  Company,  Chicago. — Car  roofing;  coach  roofing;  built- 
up  roofing ;  asphalt  shingles  and  roll  roofing.  Represented  by 
Chas.  V.  Eades,  Tom  Lehon  and  H.  M.  Voss.     Space  109. 

Liberty  Steel  Products  Company,  Inc.,  New  York  City.-^Lift 
trucks ;  pulsometer  pumps ;  solid  truss  brakebeams ;  sectional 
steel  buildings.  Represented  by  J.  M.  Borrowdale,  A.  W. 
Preikschat,  F.  A.  Mote,  C.  D.  Flood,  W.  E.  Fowler,  Jr., 
W.  P.  Behen,  T.  L.  Lawry,  S.  W.  Midgley  and  J.  W.  Weinland. 
Spaces  201,  202,  203  and  204. 

Chas.  R.  Long,  Jr.,  Company,  Louisville,  Ky. — Paint,  paint 
films  and  test  panels.  Represented  by  Chas.  R.  Long,  Jr.,  Harry 
Vissering,  Samuel  W.  Russell,  G.  S.  Turner,  J.  M.  Monroe, 
W.  H.  Heckman  and  F.  G.  Zimmerman.     Space  895^. 

Lundie  Engineering  Corporation,  New  York  City. — Tie  plates. 
Represented  by  John  E.  Lundie,  C.  Z.  Moore,  W.  Brooke  Moore 
and  Eugene  Brandeis.     Space  145. 

Lufkin  Rule  Company,  New  York  City. — Measuring  tapes 
and  rules.  Represented  by  G.  C.  McBeth,  Theodore  Young  and 
Fred  Hollingworth.     Space   121. 

Luther  Grinder  Manufacturing  Company,  Milwaukee,  Wis.— 
Hand  and  foot  power  grinders;  bonding,  flat  and  twist  drills; 
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sharpening  attachments.  Represented  by  K.  D.  Begeman. 
Space  208. 

M.  W.  Supply  Company,  Philadelphia,  Pa. — Switch  heaters ; 
rail  benders;  guard  rail  clamps  and  tie  plate  guard  rail  fasten- 
ers. Represented  by  David  L.  Vaughan  and  Chas.  Z.  Vaughan. 
Space  101. 

Macomber  &  Whyte  Rope  Company,  Kenosha,  Wis. — Wire 
rope.  Represented  by  George  S.  Whyte,  Jessel  S.  Whyte,  M. 
H.  Needham,  H.  F.  Gerling.     Space  90. 

McRae's  Blue  Book  Company,  Chicago. — McRae's  Blue  Book. 
Represented  by  Thomas  H.  MacRae,  Leroy  Rollins,  Lloyd 
Simonson,  Clyde  Hill,  Francis  O.  Rice  and  Jos.  A.  Walsh. 
Space  9y2. 

Madden  Company,  Chicago. — Three-men  rail  laying  machine ; 
derrick  truck  car ;  ballast  screen ;  switch  point  straightcncr ;  blue 
flag  derail;  tie  spacer;  steel  fence  post;  unloading  hooks;  rail 
brace.     Spaces  194  and  195. 

Magnetic  Signal  Company,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. — Highway  cross- 
ing signal.     Represented  by  M.  S.  Morse.     Space  7. 

Massey  Concrete  Products  Corporation,  Chicago. — Battery 
box;  culvert  pipe;  hollow  concrete  poles;  concrete  crossing 
planks;  battery  cellar.  Represented  by  F.  V.  Shannon,  C.  E. 
Oilman,  B.  F.  Landers,  J.  E.  Moody,  Paul  Kircher,  J.  A.  Higgs, 
Jr.,  C.  H.  Hunsaker,  P.  E.  Longstreet,  G.  H.  Redding,  H.  W. 
Wilder,  E.  C.  Alexander  and  D.  B.  Hanna.     Spaces  54  and  55. 

Mercury  Manufacturing  Company,  Chicago. — Storage  battery 
industrial  tractors;  freight  house  trailers.  Represented  by  John 
R.  Bensley  and  L.  R.  Millar.     Spaces  115  and  116. 

Midvale  Steel  &  Ordnance  Company — Cambria  Steel  Company, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. — New  form  of  truck  and  a  miscellaneous 
showing  of  hollow  and  solid  axles,  crank  pins,  piston  rods,  tie 
plates,  steel  ties  and  tool  steels.  Represented  by  John  C.  Neale, 
J.  C.  C.  Holding,  George  E.  Thackray,  G.  A.  Richardson  and 
Ralph  V.  Sage.     Spaces  7V/i  and  72. 

Miller  Train  Control  Corporation,  Danville,  111. — Full  size  in- 
strument and  equipment  attached  to  engineer's  air  valve,  work- 
ing under  air  pressure,  also  full  size  instrument  and  shoe  milled 
out  in  sections.  Represented  by  H.  B.  Miller,  W.  A.  Nininger, 
E.  Murray  and  W.  B.  Murray.     Spaces  197  and  I97yi. 

Monroe  Calculating  Machine  Company,  New  York  City. — 
Calculating  machines.  Represented  by  Henry  H.  Doty  and 
R.  W.  Peck.     Space  9. 

Mudge  &  Company,  Chicago. — Motor  cars.  Represented  by 
Burton  Mudge,  Robert  Sinclair,  Karl  Eklund,  Sherman  Ams- 
den,  Albert  Force,  Arthur  Pearson,  Clyde  Benning,  Jean 
Vanatta,  Frank  De  Brun,  Fay  Posson,  William  Ross,  Lloyd 
Stratton,  Wallace  Baker,  John  Mulholand,  Karl  Leedom,  Roy 
Borden,  Loren  Buchanan,  Charles  Mudge,  William  Behlke,  V. 
Pagett.     Space  127. 

National  Boiler  Washing  Company,  Chicago. — Hot  water  loco- 
motive boiler  washing  and  refilling  systems.  Represented  by 
Spencer  Otis,  Frederick  A.  Gale,  H.  L.  Hilleary,  F.  S.  Wichman, 
J.  S.  Maurer  and  F.  W.  Gale.     Space  8. 

National  Carbon  Company,  Lie,  Cleveland,  Ohio. — Signal 
cells;  dry  cells;  carbon  brushes;  flash  lights;  carbon  specialties. 
Represented  by  W.  H.  Arkenburgh,  R.  J.  Cox,  R.  W.  Erwin,  D. 
H.  Green,  I.  J.  Kelly,  C.  S.  Pflastcrer,  W.  R.  Pflasterer,  P.  G. 
Pendorf,  A.  E.  Pratt,  L  R.  Rhoads,  M.  D.  Rees,  W.  A.  Sisler, 
J.  M.  Spangler,  W.  G.  Waitte.    Spaces  150,  150^1  and  151. 

National  Indicator  Company,  Inc.,  Long  Island  City,  N.  Y.^ 
Train  indicators.     Represented  by  M.  E.  Penso.     Space  156. 

National  Lead  Company,  New  York  City.- — Red  and  white 
lead  in  oil.  Represented  by  F.  M.  Hartley,  A.  H.  Sabin  and 
A.  L.  Laraque.     Space   113. 

National  Lock  Washer  Company,  Newark,  N.  J. — Lock  wash- 
ers. Represented  by  J.  Howard  Horn,  F.  B.  Archibald,  A.  T. 
Thompson  and  R.  L.  Cairncross.     Space  192. 

National  Malleable  Castings  Company,  Cleveland,  Ohio. — Mal- 
leable iron  rail  braces;  tie  plates;  rail  anchors;  washers  and 
budge-pin  nuts  and  wrecking  hook.  Represented  by  T.  W. 
Aishton,  R.  T.  Hatch,  C.  H.  Krakan  and  L.  S.  Wright. 
Space  102. 

National  Surface  Guard  Company,  Chicago. — Cattle  guards ; 
rail  saws ;  tie  tongs.  Represented  by  C.  C.  Zimmerman,  C.  F. 
Hately  and  F.  C.  Worth.     Space  211. 

National  Water  Main  Cleaning  Company,  New  York  City. — 
Sections  of  incrusted  water  mains  before  cleaning.  Represented 
by  Burt  B.  Hodgman.    Space  172. 

Geo.  P.  Nichols  &  Bro.,  Chicago. — Electric  turntable  tractor; 
model  of  electric  transfer  table.  Represented  by  Geo.  P.  Nichols, 
and  S.  F.  Nichols.     Space  173. 

North  American  Engine  Company,  Algona,  la.- — Inspection  car; 
general  duty  car ;  cutaway  engine ;  post  hole  digger.  Repre- 
.sented  by  J.  Edward  Murphy,  H.  C.  Adams,  E.  A.  Adams, 
C.  H.  Cretzmeyer,  C.  W.  Nicoulin  and  Geo.  W.  Wilson.  Spaces 
196  and  \96y2. 

Ogle    Construction    Company,    Chicago.^Models    and    photo- 


graphs of  coaling  stations  and  coaling  station  machinery.  Rep- 
resented by  R.  A.  Ogle,  M.  W.  Powell,  J.  G.  Forster  and  C.  F. 
Bledsoe.     Spaces  12  and  31. 

The  Ohio  Brass  Company,  Mansfield,  Ohio. — Gas  weld  rail 
bonds.     Represented  by  W.  P.  Bovard.     Space  near  186  and  191. 

Okonite  Company,  Passaic,  N.  J. — Insulated  signal  wires  and 
cables.  Represented  by  1.  D.  Underbill,  J.  W.  Hackett,  W.  R. 
Van  Steenburgh,  J.  L.  Phillips,  F.  J.  White,  Albert  McNeil,  R. 
N.  Baker  and  J.  N.  Lorenz.     Space  16. 

O'Malley-Beare  Valve  Company,  Chicago. — Globe,  angle  and 
check  valves ;  gauge  cocks ;  blow-ofif  cocks ;  Perfection  boiler 
checks ;  drain  cocks  and  special  locomotive  valves.  Represented 
by  Thomas  O'Malley,  Edward  O'Mallcy,  J.  E.  Brown,  J.  N. 
Gallagher  and  J.  M.  Pigott.     Space  114. 

Oxweld  Railroad  Service  Company,  Chicago. — Welding  and 
cutting  equipment;  rail  cutting  device;  sample  welded  reclaimed 
frogs;  sample  welded  reclaimed  switch  points;  sample  welded 
reclaimed  parts  of  switch  stands.  Represented  by  G.  M. 
Crownover,  Wm.  Leighton,  J.  P.  Furbeck,  H.  W.  Schulze,  A.  N. 
Lucas,  L.  C.  Ryan,  W.  H.  Kofmehl  and  I.  Allison.     Space  10. 

P.  &  M.  Company,  Chicago. — ftail  anti-creepers ;  bond  wire 
protectors.  Represented  by  F.  A.  Poor,  P.  W.  Moore,  F.  A. 
Preston,  F.  N,  Baylies,  D.  T.  Hallberg,  S.  M.  Clancey,  P.  H. 
Hamilton,  G.  E.  Johnson,  J.  E.  Mahoney,  John  Reagan,  W.  H. 
Reaues,  L.  S.  Walker  and  John  Ritchie.     Spaces  122  and  123. 

Page  Steel  &  Wire  Company,  New  York  City. — Line  wire ; 
bond  wires ;  strand,  fence,  welding  wire.  Represented  by  W.  T. 
Kyle,  W.  H.  Bleecker,  C.  A.  McCune,  Chas.  L.  Bennett  and  E. 
J.  Flood.     Spaces  81  and  82. 

Peyton  Safety  Rail  Joint  Company,  Centralia,  111. — Rail  joint. 
Represented  by  W.  Perry,  C.  W.  Witwer,  L.  H.  Jonas,  Wm.  Cox 
and  J.  H.  Melteberger.     Space  172i^. 

Pittsburgh-Des  Moines  Steel  Company,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. — Steel 
railway  water  tanks.     Space  83. 

Pocket  List  of  Railroad  Officials,  New  York  City. — ^Pocket  list 
of  railroad  officials.  Represented  by  J.  Alexander  Brown,  Har- 
old A.  Brown,  Charles  L.  Dinsmore.     Space  26. 

Positive  Rail  Anchor  Company,  Marion,  Ind. — Rail  anchors ; 
switches  ;  girder  guard  rail,  rail  braces  ;  guard  rail  braces ;  plates  ; 
tie  plates.  Represented  by  A.  H.  Told,  L.  C.  Ferguson,  E.  A. 
LeBeau  and  B.  B.  Betts.    Spaces  178,  179  and  180. 

Protective  Signal  Manufacturing  Company,  Denver,  Colo. — 
-Approach  lighting  devices;  wig-wags;  crossing  bells;  oscillators; 
relays;  time  units;  annunciators;  solenoid  switches,  etc.,  for 
railway  crossing  protection.  Represented  by  W.  E.  Wegner  and 
A.  E.  Bacon.    Space  17. 

Pyrene  Manufacturing  Company,  Chicago. — Fire  extinguish- 
ers ;  wheeled  chemical  engines ;  safety  devices.  Represented  by 
Jirah  D.  Cole.     Space  186. 

Pyro-Non  Paint  Company,  Inc.,  New  York  City. — Fire-re- 
tardent  paint  for  warehouses,  station  buildings,  etc.  Represented 
by  G.  F.  Johnston.     Space  160^. 

Q.  and  C.  Company,  New  York  City. — Rolled  steel  step  joints, 
rail  joints;  derails;  guard  rail  clamps;  snow  melter;  car  and 
engine    replacers    and    clamps ;    rail    benders.      Represented    by 

F.  F.  Kister,  R.  J.  McComb,  E.  M.  Smith,  L.  T.  Burwell,  J.  L. 
Terry  and  E.  R.  Packer.     Spaces  120  and  139. 

Rail  Joint  Company,  New  York  City. — Standard  joints;  step 
joints;  insulated  joints;  frog  and  switch  joints;  girder  joints. 
Represented  by  V.  C.  Armstrong,  W.  P.  Thomson,  B.  Wol- 
haupter,  E.  A.  Condit,  Jr.,  J.  A.  Greer,  McLeod  Thomson, 
E.  L.  Van  Dresar,  F.  C.  Webb,  Alex  Chapman,  R.  W.  Payne, 
E.  F.  Schermerhom,  W.  S.  Boyce,  R.  R.  Seward,  C.  B.  Griffin, 
H.   C.   Hickey,   C.  Jenkinson,   G.  T.   Willard,  J.   N.   Meade  and 

G.  H.  Larson.     Spaces  79  and  80. 

Railroad  Herald,  Atlanta,  Ga. — Copies  of  the  Railroad  Herald. 
Represented  by  E.  C.  Laird.     Space  165^. 

Railroad  Supply  Company,  Chicago.^Tie  plates ;  derailers ; 
wig-wag  signals;  crossing  bells;  relays;  lightning  arresters;  an- 
nunciators; relay  boxes;  signs;  electric  measuring  instruments. 
Represented  by  E.  H.  Bell,  H.  M.  Buck,  Paul  W.  Kohnen,  H.  G. 
Van  Nostrand,  M.  J.  Fox,  A.  H.  Smith,  E.  P.  Gowing,  Geo.  W. 
Nibbe,  T.  W.  Nicholson,  Geo.  J.  Schmitt,  Jr.,  and  F.  M.  Hill. 
Spaces  104  and  105. 

Railway  Review,  Chicago. — Railway  publications.  Represented 
by  Willard  A.  Smith,  Harold  A.  Smith,  A.  E.  Hooven,  Chas. 
L.  Bates,  L.  H.  Lozier  and  J.  T.  Forbes.     Space  44. 

Ramapo  Iron  Works,  Hillburn,  N.  Y. — Complete  manganese 
reinforced  switch  with  double  locking  switch  stand;  automatic 
safety  switch  stands;  guard  rail  clamps;  adjustable  guard  rail 
tie  plate  clamp;  double  shoulder  solid  bottom  switch  riser  plates; 
adjustable  rail  brace.  Represented  by  Thomas  E.  Akers,  J. 
Edgar  Davidson,  R.  J.  Davidson,  Jr.,  W.  C.  Kidd,  William  Wait 
Snow  and  James  B.  Strong.     Spaces  109i/2  and  110. 

Reade  Manufacturing  Company,  Hoboken,  N.  J. — ^Herbicides 
and  equipment  for  their  application.  An  auxiliary  exhibit  in 
the  form  of  a  moving  picture  showing  at  The  Play  House,  1410 
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.MiihiKaii  Motil.  Kcprosciilcd  l)y  K.  A  BokK'  and  A.  W.  Harii.iKt. 
Si)acc   191. 

KcailiiiK  Spt'cialtii'S  ComiKiiiy,  KcadiiiK  I'a- (lar  rcplaccr ; 
Ktiard  rail  clamp;  rail  benders;  conipromi.se  or  step  joint.  Rep- 
resented l)y  J.  Tunier  M(M)re,  M.  (1.  Moore,  J.  ).  O'Connell  and 
\V.  J.  Zimmerman.     Space  91. 

Revert  Sectional  Tie  Company,  Reno,  Ncv.— Model  and  bine 
prints  of  a  sectional  tie.  Represented  by  C.  F.  Stevens.  Space 
l>etwecn   1H()  and   191. 

Ricliards-Wilco.x  Manufacturing  Company,  Aurora,  111.— Kn- 
i-ine  house  door;  freight  house  door;  lift  doors,  etc.  Repre- 
sented by  A.  J.  Kggleston,  J.  H.  Wise  and  T.  G.  Perry.  Spaces 
170,  170'/J  and  171. 

Roadmastcrs  and  Maintenance  of  Way  Association,  Sterling, 
III.    Spaces  222-227. 

Roberts  &  Schaefcr  Company,  Chicago. — Locomotive  coaling 
plants;  gravity  sand  plants;  railroad  cinder  handling  plants. 
Represented  by  Clyde  P.  Ross,  Ivdward  E.  Barrett,  H.  S.  Shimizu 
and  John  J.  Roberts.     Space  89. 

Safe  L(K-k  Switch  Machine,  ("ompany,  Lexington,  Ky.— Switch 
machine.  Represented  by  C.  P.  Jones,  D.  M.  Case  and  A.  W. 
Wilson.     Space   168k^. 

Sellers  Manufacturing  Company,  Chicago, — Wrought  iron  tie 
plates.  Represented  by  J.  M.  Sellers,  R.  A.  Van  Houten,  G. 
M.  Hogan,  T.  D.  Crowley  and  R.  J.  Piatt.     Space  124. 

Signal  Accessories  Company,  New  York  City. — Signal  mate- 
rial. Represented  by  F.  C.  Lavarack,  O.  S.  Flath  and  J.  R.  Cree- 
gan.    Space  119. 

Simmons-Hoardman  Publishing  Company,  New  York  City.-^ 
Railway  publications.  Railway  Age,  Railway  Maintenance  Engi- 
neer, Railway  Signal  Engineer,  Railway  Mechanical  Engineer, 
Railway  Electrical  Engineer,  Car  Builders'  Dictionary,  Locomo- 
tive Di'ctionars-.  Represented  by  R.  V.  Wright,  E.  T.  Howson, 
T.  G.  Little,  F.  W.  Lane,  T.  E.  Grossman,  W.  S.  Lacher,  C.  B. 
Peck,  K.  E.  Kellenberger,  C.  H.  Parkes,  E.  R.  Lewis,  L.  B. 
Sherman,  F.  H.  Thompson,  C.  R.  Mills,  R.  H.  Smith,  H.  H. 
!\L-\rsh,  F.  S.  Dinsmore,  F.  C.  Koch,  M.  Moore,  H.  H.  Skewcs, 
L  R.  Wolff,  E.  A.  Lundy,  B.  J.  Wilson,  J.  C.  Mansh.  C.  H. 
Gabriel,  Jr.,  B.  W.  Meisel,  W.  F.  Rench,  J.  M.  Rutherford  and 
A.  E.  Aveyard.     Space  46. 

T.  W.  Snow  Construction  Company,  Chicago. — Water  and  oil 
cranes.    Represented  by  T.  W.  Snow  and  Barton  Snow.     Space 

Southern  Pine  Association,  New  Orleans.  La. — Southern  pine 
trusses;  southern  pine  creosoted  tank;  lumber  density  charts; 
slide  machine;  Southern  pine  literature.  Represented  by  T.  P. 
Johnston.     Space  204. 

Southern  Railway  Supply  &  Equipment  Company,  St.  Louis, 
Mo. — Car  stopper.  Represented  by  Laurance  Boswell.  Spaces 
161,  162  and  162/2. 

Squire-Cogswell  Company,  Chicago.— Non-freezing  hydrants 
for  coach  yards,  cinder  pits,  stock  yards  and  station  grounds; 
freight  house  fire  hydrants;  kerosene  track  thawing  outfits. 
Represented  by  W.  S.  Squire  and  C.  P.  Cogswell.     Space  159. 

Standard  Asphalt  and  Refining  Company,  Chicago. — Mineral 
rubber  asphalts;  mineral  rubber  floors.  Represented  by  R.  F. 
Trumbull,  Chas.  Muller,  E.  L.  Hcdrick,  E.  K.  Carter,  C.  L. 
Gauthier,  E.  P.  Shipley,  G.  A.  Thornton,  H.  C.  Riehle  and  E. 
W.  Krueger.     Spaces  163,  163'/,  and  164. 

Steel  Sales  Corporation,  Chicago. — Copper  clad  steel  wire; 
monel  metal.  Represented  by  C.  B.  Semple,  W.  S.  Krenz,  H.  B. 
Dickinson  and  W.  J.  Kirk.     Space  202. 

Sullivan  Machinery  Company,  Chicago. — Air  lift  pumps  and 
booster;  air  compressors;  hammer  drill;  angle  compound  com- 
pressor. Represented  by  Jos.  H.  Brown,  John  Oliphant.  R.  E. 
C.  Martin  and  J.  A.  Pikulski.     Spaces  203  and  213. 

Templeton,  Kenly  &  Company,  Inc.,  Chicago. — Square  and 
round  socket  track  jacks;  square  and  round  socket  car  jacks; 
locomotive  jacks;  emergency  and  pole  pulUng  jacks;  industrial 
.and  general  service  jacks.  Represented  by  W.  B.  Templeton, 
H.   B.  Burlow  and  R.   S.  McLeod.     Space  32. 

Thompson  Signal  Company,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. — Automatic 
flagman.  Represented  by  A.  F.  Hannaford  and  E.  J.  Pace. 
Space  184. 

Toledo  Scale  Company,  Toledo,  Ohio.— Automatic  scales. 
Represented  by  H.  O.  Hem,  C.  H.  Hapgood  and  F.  V.  Waltz. 
Spaces  4  and  S. 

Track  Specialties  Company,  New  York  City. — Guard  rail 
clamp;  anchor  plate;  compromise  rail  joint  guard  rail  brace; 
derailer;  rail  joint;  rail  bender;  tie  plates;  rail  braces.  Repre- 
sented by  W.  B,  Lee.     Space  205. 

Train  Control  Appliance  Company,  El  Paso,  Tex. — Train  con- 
trol machine.     Represented  by  M.  B.  Bulla.     Space  164^2. 

Torchweld  Equipment  Company,  Chicago.  —  Oxy-acetylene 
welding  and  cutting  apparatus.  Represented  by  C.  J.  Nyquist 
and  W.  A.  Slack.     Space  149. 

Union    S\vitch    and    Signal   Company,    Swissvale,    Pa. — Switch 


valve  and  circuit  controller,  with  motion  plate;  semaphore  and 
light  signals;  relays;  switch  circuit  controller;  crossing  Ih-11  ; 
clockwork  lime  release;  resistor;  switch  and  lock  movemnit. 
Represented  by  W.  1*.  Allen,  C.  R.  Beall,  (i.  A.  lilackmorc. 
W.  If.  (!adwallader,  R.  (!layburn,  J.  P.  Coleman,  J.  J.  (x>zzens, 
Aaron  Dean,  S.  E.  (iillcspie,  H.  W.  (;rinin,  J.  S.  Hobson, 
L.  I".  Howard,  A.  L.  Humphrey,  J.  L.  Loucks,  (ieo.  Marloff, 
H.  McCready,  W.  P.  Neubert,  J.  D.  Roett,  J.  i:.  Saunders. 
H.  R.  Sheene,  C.  S.  Suavely,  V.  K.  Spiccr  and  W.  W.  TaltK-rt 
Spaces  66  and  67. 

U.  S.  Wind  Engine  &  Pump  Company,  Batavia,  111. — Water 
columns  and  accessories;  water  supply  devices;  valves;  model  of 
railroad  water  tank;  steel  sub-structure,  and  tank  spout,  valve 
and  fixtures;  switch  stands  and  switch-stand  semaphores; 
double  acting  railway  pumps.  Represented  by  L.  E.  Wolcott,  C. 
E.  Ward,  J.  P.  Prindle,  E.  B.  LaSallc  and  F.  E.  Pearson.  Spaces 
111   and  112. 

U.  S.  Light  &  Heat  Corporation,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. — Elec- 
tric arc  welders;  portable,  stationary  and  gas-driven  car-lighting 
equipment ;  signal  batteries.  Represented  by  H.  A.  Mathews, 
Ed  C.  Wilson  and  H.  A.  Morrison.     Spaces  185  and  \8S'/i. 

Verona  Tool  Works,  Chicago. — Track  tools;  luit  locks;  rail 
joint  springs  and  Ixtnding  strips;  iK)rtable  milling  machine. 
Represented  by  H.  S.  Paul,  E.  Woodings,  H.  C.  Mull,  E.  L. 
Ruby,  W.  B.  Lewis  and  A.  T.  Palmer.     Spaces  129  and  148. 

Volkhardt  Company,  Inc.,  Stapleton,  N.  Y.^Watcr  hydrants. 
Represented  by  VVm.  Volkhardt.     Space   160. 

Walls  Frogless  Switch  &  Manufacturing  Company,  Kansas 
City,  Mo. — Continuous  rail  frog.  Represented  by  C.  E.  Ennis. 
G.  W.  Humphrey  and  O.  Leamon.     Spaces  219,  219;/2  and  220. 

Waterbury  Battery  Company,  Watcrbury,  Conn. — Primary 
batteries.  Represented  by  E.  E.  Hudson,  G.  A.  Nelson,  S.  J. 
Hough  and  G.  S.  Gannt.    Space  38. 

Wayne  Oil  Tank  &  Pump  Company,  Fort  Wayne,  Ind. — Oil 
storage  systems;  oil  burning  systems;  oil  filtration  systems; 
metal  forging;  metal  melting  and  metal  heat  treating  systems. 
Represented  by  S.  D.  Rickard,  Carver  Wood,  R.  E.  Langston,  F. 
J.  Panot,  Stephen  Malatesta  and  Edwin  Arnold.     Space  15. 

Western  Electric  Company,  Inc.,  New  York  City. — Telephone 
train  dispatching  equipment;  floodlights;  train  lighting  lamps; 
heavy  duty  plugs  and  receptacles ;  miscellaneous  supplies. 
Represented  by  George  Hull  Porter,  E.  V.  Adams,  O.  C.  Daniel- 
son,  E.  B.  Elliott,  T.  J.  Rider,  Bob  Evans,  W.  O.  Turtle,  Walter 
S.  Shawvan,  Oscar  Lepper,  R.  D.  Eves,  A.  L.  Frankenberger,  J. 
P.  Casey,  Wm.  Lancaster,  E.  Kearns,  H.  C.  Olmstead,  R.  M. 
Campbell  and  A.  L.  Crater.    Spaces  58  and  59. 

Wm.  Wharton,  Jr.,  &  Company,  Inc.,  Easton,  Pa.— -A.R.E.A 
stiff  frog;  solid  manganese  steel  frogs;  manganese  track  society 
standard  railbound  manganese  frog;  manganese  tipped  switch 
points;  insulated  and  adjustable  switch  rods;  guard  rail  clamps; 
miscellaneous  switch  fittings.  Represented  by  Victor  Angerer. 
Charles  M.  Griffith,  H.  F.  McDermott,  S.  G.  Llewellyn  and 
J.  H.  Hock.     Spaces  200  and  215. 

Wheaton  &  Probasco,  Ionia,  Mich. — Metal  railroad  tie.  Rep- 
resented by  V.  B.  Wheaton  and  C.  R.  Probasco.     Space  207. 

Woolery  Machine  Company,  Minneapolis,  Minn. — Light-weight 
engines  and  railway  motor  cars.  Represented  by  H.  E.  Woolery. 
Space  210. 

The  Wyoming  Shovel  Works,  Wyoming,  Pa. — Track 
shovels.  Represented  by  H.  T.  Potter,  G.  E.  Geer,  H.  C.  Emerj-, 
C.  H.  Broward,  Wm.  H.  Ziegler  and  J.  W.  Foyle.    Space  103. 


Coliseum  Open  This  Evening 

The  Coliseum  will  be  open  until  11  o'clock  this  even- 
ing, this  being  the  only  evening  during  the  exhibit  of  the 
National  Railway  Appliances  Association  that  it  will  not 
close  at  6:30.  No  program  is  scheduled  at  the  Congress 
by  either  the  American  Railway  Engineering  Association 
or  the  Signal  division  of  the  American  Railroad  Associa- 
tion, so  that  many  railway  men  will  make  it  a  point  to 
inake  a  thorough  study  of  the  exhibit  without  neglecting 
the  sessions  of  the  conventions. 

Large  Bridge  Contract 

The  Philadelphia  &  Reading  has  awarded  a  contract  to 
the  Smith  McCormick  Company,  Easton,  Pa.,  for  the 
construction  of  a  double  track  concrete  arch  bridge  across 
the  Susquehanna  river  at  Harrisburg.  This  bridge  will  be 
3,500  ft.  long  and  will  consist  of  46  arches.  It  will  re- 
place an  existing  single  track  bridge. 


New^  Signal  Division  Committee  Chairmen 

The  Assignment  of  New  Work  and  Changes  in  Personnel 
Result  in  Appointment  of  Five  New  Men 


FIVE  MEMBERS  appear  as  new  chairmen  of  committees 
in  the  1920  Signal  division  committee  assignments. 
Samuel  Miskelly,  signal  construction  engineer,  Chi- 
cago, Rock  Island  &  Pacific,  was  appointed  chairman  of 
Committee  No.  2 — Mechanical  Interlocking ;  J.  C.  Mill, 
signal  engineer,  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul,  was  ap- 
]X)inted  chairman  of  Committee  No.  14 — Lightning  Pro- 
tection; J.  M.  Carley,  signal  estimator,  valuation  depart- 
ment, Boston  &  Albany,  was  appointed  cliairman  of  Com- 


ments for  Electric  Railways,  was  dropped  and  this  num- 
ber was  assigned  to  the  new  Valuation  Committee  which 
was  appointed  subsequent  to  the  amalgamation  of  the 
Railway  Signal  Association  with  the  American  Railroad 
Association.  Committee  No.  16 — Harmonizing,  was 
consolidated  in  1919  with  Committee  No.  1 — Editing, 
and  No.  16  was  assigned  to  the  Committee  on  Oils. 
Committee  No.  17 — Nominations,  was  dropped  in  1919, 
and  this  number  was  assigned  to  the  new  committee  on 


I.   S.   Raymer 


Samuel  Miskelly 
J.  C.   Mill  J.  M.  Carley 

New  Signal  Division  Committee  Chairmen 


J.    Leisenring 


mittee  No.  15 — Valuation;  I.  S.  Raymer,  assistant  signal 
engineer,  Pittsburgh  &  Lake  Erie,  was  appointed  chair- 
man of  Committee  No.  16 — Oils;  and  John  Leisenring, 
signal  engineer,  Illinois  Traction  System,  was  appointed 
chairman  of  Committee  No.  17 — Pole  Lines. 

Some  changes  were  made  in  committee  numbering  in 
1920.     In  1919,  Committee  No.   15 — Signaling  Require- 


Pole  Lines.     With  the  above  exceptions  the  committee 
numbering  remains  the  same  as  during  1919. 

Samuel  Miskelly 

Samuel  Miskelly,  the  new  chairman  of  Committee 
No.  2 — Interlocking,  has  been  an  active  member  of  the 
Railway  Signal   Association  and  the  Signal  division  of 
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\hc  Amnican  Railroad  Association  for  a  iniml)C'r  oi 
years.  lie  succeeded  C\  j.  Kellovvay,  siii)eiintcndeiit  (jt 
sijjiials,  Atlantic  Coast  Line,  who  was  elected  cliaiinian 
of  the  Si},nial  division  for  this  year.  Mr.  Miskelly  is 
well  (inalilied  to  head  C'oniinittee  No.  2,  since  he  has 
served  continuously  on  this  committee  for  the  past  nine 
years,  and  since  lOld  as  \ice-chairman.  I'esidcs  his 
work  on  this  committee  he  also  served  as  a  member  of 
the  special  committee  on  Storage  liatteries  in  1910.  Mr. 
Miskelly  hrinps  with  him  as  chairman  of  Committee 
No.  2  an  extensive  experience  in  signal  work.  He 
began  his  career  in  November,  1899,  with  the  Union 
Switch  &  Signal  C'omiiany.  .About  two  years  later  he 
resigned  to  enter  the  service  of  the  Chicago  &•  Western 
Indiana,  but  only  remained  with  that  com])any  until  No- 
vember of  the  following  year,  when  he  was  appointed 
signal  foreman  on  the  Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  Pacihc. 
.Since  that  time  he  has  worked  up  through  the  various 
positions  in  the  signal  department  to  that  of  signal  con- 
struction engineer  for  the  system,  which  is  the  position 
he  now  holds. 

As  chairman  of  Committee  No.  2,  it  will  be  the  duty 
of  Mr.  Miskelly  to  direct  the  preparation  of  important 
specifications  for  adoption  by  the  Signal  division,  among 
which  are  the  specifications  for  mechanical  interlocking 
machines  of  the  improved  Saxby  &  Farmer  and  the 
Stevens  type,  also  specifications  for  electro-mechanical 
interlocking  machines  having  improved  Saxby  &  Farmer 
and  Stevens  locking.  It  is  also  the  duty  of  the  commit- 
tee to  prei)are  specifications  covering  different  classes 
of  work  which  would  ordinarily  be  assigned  to  such  a 
committee,  such  as  those  for  mechanical  connections 
and  for  various  classes  of  concrete  work  as  concrete 
foundations;  concrete  trunking;  concrete  bell  posts  and 
concrete  relay  posts. 

J.  C.  Mill 

J.  C.  Mill,  as  chairman  of  Committee  No.  14 — Light- 
ning Protection,  brings  to  the  committee  an  extensive 
knowledge  extending  over  a  number  of  years  covering 
investigations  of  this  character.  He  has  served  con- 
tinuously as  vice-chairman  on  this  committee  since  1914, 
when  it  w'as  appointed  as  a  special  committee  to  investi- 
gate lightning  protection.  In  1918  this  special  commit- 
tee was  assigned  the  number  by  which  it  is  now  iden- 
tified. In  addition  to  his  work  on  this  committee,  Mr. 
Mill  was  a  member  of  Committee  No.  4 — Automatic 
Block  Signaling,  in  1913,  and  in  1916  and  1917  he  served 
as  a  member  on  the  Board  of  Direction  of  the  Railway 
Signal  Association.  Besides  being  made  chairman  of 
Committee  No.  14,  he  was  also  appointed  a  member  of 
Committee  No.  8 — Alternating  Current  Automatic  Block 
Signaling. 

It  is  the  duty  of  this  committee  to  prepare  a  report 
on  methods  of  protecting  signal  apparatus  against  light- 
ning and  to  also  draw  up  specifications  for  lightning  ar- 
rester grounds,  considered  an  important  part  in  any 
scheme  of  lightning  protection  adopted  for  signals.  Mr. 
Mill's  qualifications  to  handle  such  work  is  based  on  his 
experience  in  signal  engineering.  He  was  chief  drafts- 
man in  the  signal  department  of  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee 
&  St.  Paul  from  1901  to  1909,  when  he  was  appointed 
signal  inspector;  in  1912  he  was  promoted  to  assistant 
signal  engineer,  from  which  position  he  advanced  to 
that  of  signal  engineer  of  the  system,  on  August  1,  1913. 

J.  M.  Carley 

Committee  No.  15 — Valuation  is  headed  by  J-  M. 
Carley,  who  has  had  extensive  experience  in  valuation 
work,  dating  from  1910.  That  the  Valuation  Commit- 
tee is  destined  to  be  one  of  the  most  important  commit- 
tees of  the  Signal  division  is  evident  from  the  important 


bearing  placed  upon  valuation  in  the  transportation  act 
a|)proved  I'"ebruary  28,  returning  the  railroads  to  their 
owners.  Mr.  Carley's  exi)crience  in  various  branches  of 
railroad  work  since  18'>2  (it  him  for  directing  the  work 
of  this  conunittee,  of  which  he  was  ai)|)oinle(l  chairman 
in  December,  1918.  Mr.  Carley  entered  railway  service 
on  the  Lehigh  Valley  28  years  ago,  as  a  hel])er  and  tele- 
graph operator,  resigning  on  November  1,  1899,  to  enter 
the  service  of  the  I'.uffalo,  Rochester  &  I'ittsburgh  as 
relief  agent  and  station  agent.  About  two  years  later  he 
went  with  the  New  York  Central  &  Hudson  River  at 
Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  as  relief  signalman.  .Subsecjuently  he 
served  as  draftsman  and  signal  maintainer,  and  in  1911 
he  was  transferred  to  the  signal  engineer's  office  at  Al- 
bany, N.  Y.  During  the  previous  year,  however,  he 
served  as  one  of  the  .seven  inspectors  who  assisted  in 
making  a  tentative  i)hysical  valuation  on  the  New  York 
Central  taken  that  year.  Later  Mr.  Carley  was  em- 
I)loyed  successively  as  draftsman,  circuit  draftsman, 
office  inspector  and  field  inspector  in  connection  with 
signal  improvements  on  the  New  York  Central  from 
1913  to  1917.  In  May  of  the  latter  year  he  was  trans- 
ferred to  his  present  position  as  signal  estimator  on  the 
Boston  &  Albany,  with  headquarters  at  Boston. 

As  chairman  of  the  Valuation  Committee  it  will  be 
the  duty  of  Mr.  Carley  to  direct  the  preparation  of  a 
report  on  the  federal  Bureau  of  Valuation's  method  of 
applying  depreciation  and  report  on  the  average  service 
life  in  years  of  the  important  units  of  the  different  types 
of  signal  installations.  In  addition  to  this  work  the  com- 
mittee is  instructed  to  prepare  a  table  for  the  different 
types  of  signal  installations  which  will  show  the  per- 
centage of  materials  to  be  added  to  cover  miscellaneous 
materials  not  inventoried  and  loss  and  waste  in  con- 
struction. Another  duty  of  this  committee  is  to  prepare 
a  typical  construction  program  which  will  include  the 
various  types  of  interlocking  and  automatic  signals  and 
other  signal  apparatus  for  single  track,  double  track, 
three  track,  and  four  track  railroads ;  and  also  continue 
the  study  of  the  work  of  the  Joint  Signal  Committee  of 
the  President's  Conference  Committee  and  the  Bureau 
of  Valuation  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
regarding  labor  costs  to  establish  a  percentage  to  be 
added  to  materials  in  order  to  arrive  at  the  total  cost  of 
an  installation. 

I.  S.  Raymer 

In  the  past,  too  little  attention  has  been  paid  to  the 
importance  of  oils  in  signal  department  work,  and  I.  S. 
Raymer  as  the  new  chairman  of  Committee  No.  16 — 
Oils,  is  charged  with  the  preparation  of  methods  for  test- 
ing oils  and  the  review  of  specifications  for  illuminating 
oils  with  a  view  to  raising  the  standard  requirements. 
In  addition  to  this  work  Mr.  Raymer,  as  head  of  the 
committee,  will  also  direct  the  preparation  of  specifica- 
tions for  motor  gasoline,  lubricating  oil  and  transformer 
oil. 

Mr.  Raymer  began  w'ork  with  the  Union  Switch  and 
Signal  Company  in  1898.  The  following  year  he  re- 
signed to  enter  the  service  of  the  Pittsburgh  &  Lake 
Erie,  with  which  road  he  has  since  been  continuously 
employed,  and  is  now  assistant  signal  engineer.  In 
1900,  he  became  a  member  of  the  Railway  Signaling 
Club,  later  the  Railway  Signal  Association  and  now  the 
Signal  division  of  the  American  Railroad  Association. 
Mr.  Raymer  has  been  actively  connected  with  commit- 
tee work  in  the  Railway  Signal  Association  and  Signal 
division,  having  been  identified  with  committee  activities 
since  1907,  when  he  was  appointed  a  member  of  Com- 
mittee No.  4 — Storage  Batteries.  The  following  year 
he  was  transferred  to  Committee  No.  3 — Power  Inter- 
locking,   on   which    he    has    since    served    continuously. 
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Four  years  ago  he  was  appointed  vice-chairman  of  Com- 
mittee No.  3,  serving  in  that  capacity  until  he  withdrew 
to  become  chairman  of  Committee  No.  16 — Oils.  In 
1917  and  1918  he  served  as  a  member  of  the  Board  of 
Direction  of  the  Railway  Signal  Association,  and  since 
1915  he  has  been  chairman  of  the  Pittsburgh  Sectional 
Committee. 

John  Leisenring 

As  chairman  of  the  new  Committee  No.  17 — Pole 
Lines,  Mr.  Leisenring  is  well  fitted  to  handle  its  work, 
because  of  his  experience  on  other  important  committees 
of  the  Railway  Signal  Association  and  the  Signal  di- 
vision which  required  an  understanding  of  pole  line  re- 
quirements under  conditions  that  would  provide  adequate 
service  for  the  efficient  operation  of  apparatus  used  in 
signaling.  Mr.  Leisenring  first  became  active  in  signal 
associtaion  matters  in  1910,  when  he  served  as  a  mem- 
ber on  a  committee  whose  work  involved  the  study  of 
signaling  for  electric  railroads.  Two  years  later  he  be- 
came identified  with  a  similar  committee  whose  work 
involved  electric  railway  and  alternating  current  sig- 
naling, and  from  1913,  to  and  including  1919,  he  served 
on  the  special  committee  on  signaling  requirements  for 
electric  railways.  In  1918  this  special  committee  was 
designated  as  Committee  No.  15,  then  in  1919  its  work 
was  discontinued.  In  1917  he  also  became  a  member 
of  Committee  No.  1  (now  Committee  No.  10) — Sig- 
naling Practice,  of  which  committee  he  is  still  a  mem- 
ber. Last  year  he  was  also  appointed  on  Committee  No. 
12 — Contracts. 

Mr.  Leisenring's  experience  in  the  field  of  railway 
signaling  began  on  January  1,  1903,  when  he  entered  the 
service  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio.  Shortly  after,  how- 
ever, he  severed  his  connection  with  railway  work  for 
a  period  of  two  years,  during  which  time  he  was  em- 
ployed in  the  designing  department  of  a  manufacturing 
concern.  He  then  returned  to  railway  service  in  the 
engineering  department  of  the  Lehigh  Valley,  where  he 
remained  for  about  two  years,  following  which  he  be- 
came assistant  engineer  of  tracks  and  signals  in  connec- 
tion with  the  construction  of  the  Hudson  River  tunnels. 
Later  he  was  promoted  to  signal  engineer  in  charge  of 
the  design  and  installation  of  all  signal  work  within  the 
tunnel  zone,  which  position  he  held  until  December, 
1910,  when  he  became  signal  engineer  of  the  Illinois 
Traction  system. 

As  chairman  of  the  new  committee  17 — Pole  Lines, 
it  will  be  Mr.  Leisenring's  duty  to  supervise  the  prepa- 
ration of  specifications,  in  co-operation  with  the  Tele- 
graph and  Telephone  division  of  the  A.  R.  A.,  and  in 
conference  with  the  committee  of  the  A.  E.  R.  A.  on 
standard  threads  for  pins  and  insulators. 


Change  in  Office  Location 

The  pre-emption  of  the  rooms  along  the  north  side 
of  the  second  floor  of  the  hotel  bv  the  Wood  campaign 
headquarters  made  necessary  the  removal  of  the  offices 
of  the  secretary  of  the  American  Railway  Engineering 
Association  and  the  Daily  Raikvay  Age  to  the  south 
or  rear  of  the  Florentine  Room.  The  secretary's  office 
is  located  in  room  1120,  while  the  Daily  Raikvay  Age  has 
1124  and  1128. 

Track  Committee  Meets 

The  Track  Committee  of  the  American  Railway  En- 
gineering Association  met  at  the  office  of  the  secretary, 
431  South  Dearborn  street,  at  10  o'clock  yesterday  morn- 
ing to  consider  unfinished  work  of  the  committee. 


Mr.  Hooley  on  the  Railroads'  Return 

a  \  NNYTiiiNG  NEW?"  inquired  Mr.  Dennissey,  as  he 
/A  strolled  into  Mr.  Hooley's  place,  more  from 
the  force  of  habit  than  in  the  expectation  of 
any  physical  comfort  the  visit  might  afford. 

"It's  arl  new,  'nd  I  can't  git  anny  av  it  at  that,"  replied 
Mr.  Hooley,  dryly.  "If  ye  won't  dhrink  me  long-dis- 
tance from  beer  'nd  ye  can't  get  annything  else,  what  is 
it  ye  have  on  ye'er  mind?" 

"I  was  comin'  along  the  sthreet,"  replied  Mr.  Den- 
nissey, "whin  I  heard  some  min  talkin'  about  the  con- 
vintion  av  th'  injineers  ye  towld  me  about  last  year,  'nd 
how  that  they'd  be  betwixt  th'  divil  'nd  th'  deep  blue 
say,  what  wit'  th'  gov'mint  toomin'  th'  roads  back  to 
thim  'nd  wit'  th'  Amerycan  Relrod  Association  thryin' 
t'  adopt  thim,  'nd  all  that.    What  d'ye  think  about  it  ?" 

"I  think  so,"  replied  Mr.  Hooley. 

"Think  what?"  inquired  Mr.  Dennissey,  thirsty  as  ever 
for  information,  among  other  things. 

"How  kin  I  till?"  rejoined  Mr.  Hooley.  "How  do  I 
know  what  I  think?  Here's  th'  Association  av  Relrod 
Injineers,  'tis  now  twinty-wan  years  old,  I  mind,  'nd  it 
has  gone  along  f'r  thim  twinty-wan  years  wit'out  anny 
hilp  fr'm  th'  gov'mint  in  th'  way  av  littin'  thim  have 
spindin'  money  f'r  th'  wor-rk  they  had  to  do  to  kape  th' 
relrods  in  wor-rkin'  condition.  Ye  see,  'tis  this  way, 
Dinnissey,"  continued  Mr.  Hooley,  warming  up  to  his 
subject,  but  without  his  former  artificial  stimulant  to  lu- 
bricate the  gearing  of  inspiration.  "  'Tis  this  way.  Th' 
Intershtate  Commerce  Commission  has  control  over  th' 
rates  th'  relrods  's  allowed  to  charge  f'r  haulin'  freight 
'nd  passengers,  'nd  wudn't  lit  thim  raise  their  rates  whin 
'nd  before  th'  Bawlshiwiky  in  Yurrup  'nd  this  gellorious 
country  shtarted  up  th'  ruckus  that  brought  owld  H.  C.  L. 
among  us  as  a  perminint  resident.  T'  make  a  long  shtory 
short,"  continued  Mr.  Dooley,  after  a  pause  long  enough 
to  get  his  pipe  drawing  sonorously,  "th'  relrods  was  in 
a  way  like  me  father  was  'n  th'  owld  days,  whin  he  was 
huntin'  a  big  gray  wolf,  'nd  found  th'  wolf  had  choosed 
the  same  day  f'r  huntin'  him.  Th'  wolf  looked  hungrier 
'n  me  father  thought  he  was  at  just  that  time,  'nd  cud 
run  faster. 

"Will,  all  there  was  to  it  f'r  me  father  was  t'  t'row 
away  his  gun,  'nd  thin  his  Bennycoat,  'nd  iverythin'  he 
cud  cut  loose  fr'm,  'nd  run  like  th'  divil  was  afther  him, 
'nd  indade,  he  was." 

"  'Tis  a  good  shtory,"  interrupted  Mr.  Dennissey,  "but 
whativer's  th'  wolf  shtory  got  to  do  wit'  th'  relrods  'nd 
th'  gov'mint?" 

"Ye're  mind's  wor-rkin'  on  its  usual  high  gear,"  re- 
plied Mr.  Hooley,  with  a  touch  of  sarcasm.  "Th'  rel- 
rods has  bin  runnin'  t'  kape  away  fr'm  th'  high  cost  av 
runnin'  thrains,  'nd  has  thrown  away  ivery  chance  t' 
spind  a  cint  on  kapin'  th'  thracks  'nd  things  in  good 
condition,  'nd  now  th'  gov'mint  has  turned  th'  rodes 
back  t'  their  lawful  owners,  jist  as  th'  wolf  turned  back 
fr'm  chasin'  me  father  whin  he  was  shtripped  fr'm  ivery 
thing  loose  that  was  on  him,  'nd  then  lift  him  where  he 
was." 

"Where  was  ye'er  father,"  inquired  Mr.  Dennissey, 
with  a  revival  of  interest,  "  'nd  where'd  the  injineers 
come  in  ?" 

"Lie  was  up  a  three,  'nd  the  injineers,  shpeakin'  pare- 
gorically,  is  in  much  th'  same  condition  as  to  gittin' 
money  to  spind,  or,  's  ye'll  be  whin  ye  ask  me  f'r  a 
dhrink." 

"What'll  I  get?"  inquired  Dennissey,  eagerly. 

"Grape  juice,"  replied  Mr.  Hooley,  briefly,  as  he  pre- 
pared to  close  the  place.  "I  may  have  somethin'  on  me 
hip  tomorrow." 


Meeting  of  the  American  Association  of  Engineers 

Second  Railroad  Conference  Held  Yesterday  in  the 
Florentine  Room  at  the  Congress  Hotel 


TIM'.  .sixoNi)  Annum,  raii.koad  iomlkknu.  uikUt 
the  auspices  of  the  American  Association  of  I'.ii 
j;ineers  was  Iield  yesterday  in  the  Conjiress  Hotel, 
(hicaj^jo.  'Pile  protjrani  for  tlie  day  i)r<ivi(le<l  for  luorn^ 
\i)}^,  afternoon  and  eveninj:^  sessions,  witii  the  niominj;-  de- 
voted cliiefly  to  the  presentation  and  discussion  of  the 
reports  of  the  various  railroad  sections  and  a  review  of 
association  activities  in  the  railroad  held  during;  I'^l'-*. 
The  afternoon  session  provided  the  opi)ortiinity  for  the 
jiresentation  and  discussion  of  pajiers  and  reports  relatinjj; 
to  the  future  railroad  work  of  the  association,  and  tlie 
eveninjx  session  for  the  presentation  of  several  papers 
of  timely  interest. 

G.  W.  Hand,  assistant  to  tlie  president,  Chicaso  & 
North  Western,  and  chairman  of  the  Railroad  commit- 
tee of  the  Association,  opened  the  afternoon  session  I)y 
outlinin.e:  plans  for  future  activities  of  the  association  in 
the  railroad  field.  ]\Ir.  Hand  drew  attention  to  the  op- 
portunities  presented  in  the  present  situation  of  the  rail- 
roads for  eng-ineers  to  extencl  the  scope  of  their  activities. 
He  mentioned  jiarticularly  the  problems  which  will  arise 
by  reason  of  the  legislation  under  .which  the  railroads 
were  returned  to  private  control  on  March  1,  and  the 
engineer's  responsibility  in  their  solution. 

In  the  discussion  which  followed  Mr.  Hand's  remarks, 
the  vital  importance  of  loyalty  on  the  part  of  engineers 
to  employers  was  stressed  and  it  was  suggested  that 
disloyalty  proven  should  bar  individuals  from  member- 
ship in  the  association.  J.  R.  Leighty.  of  the  Missouri 
Pacific,  summed  up  the  discussion  of  this  topic  sub- 
stantially as  follows :  That,  it  seemed  to  be  the  sense  of 
the  meeting  that  plans  for  future  activities  of  the  associa- 
tion in  the  railroad  field  must  contemplate  ways  to  make 
the  services  of  engineers  more  comprehensive  and 
valuable,  to  sell  this  more  valuable  service  at  a  price  fair 
to  both  the  engineer  and  the  emplo\er  and  to  accompam- 
the  sale  of  this  service  with  a  guarantee  to  employers  that 
value  would  be  received  for  the  increased  compensation 
granted. 

Railroad  sections  of  the  association  and  their  relation 
to  the  railroad  management  and  to  the  chapters  of  the 
association  were  also  outlined  and  discussed  in  the  after- 
noon session.  Their  function  was  outlined  to  be  to  pro- 
mote good  feeling  between  the  management  and  the 
engineers;  to  encourage  the  interchange  of  ideas  and  to 
promote  the  economic  welfare  of  engineers. 

This  session  was  brought  to  a  close  by  the  presenta- 
tion and  discussion  of  proposed  amendments  to  the 
schedule  of  salaries  for  railroad  professional  engineers 
which  was  adopted  at  the  first  conference  held  last 
March  in  Chicago  and  published  in  the  Daily  Railzvay 
Age  of  March  18,  1919.  These  amendments  were  pre- 
sented in  an  endeavor  to  more  clearlv  define  the  duties 
and  scope  intended  to  be  included  under  particular  titles. 

Evening  Session 

The  evening  session  was  devoted  to  papers  read  by 
Arthur  S.  Tuttle,  chief  engineer,  Board  of  Estimate  and 
Apportionment,  New  York;  Oscar  C.  Merrill,  chief  en- 
gineer, U.  S.  Forest  Service,  Washington,  D.  C,  and 
Col.  Bion  J.  Arnold,  consulting  engineer,  Chicago,  on 
the  classification  and  compensation  of  engineers.  These 
papers  were  based  on  data  collected  by  the  committee 
representing  Engineering  Council,  whose  report  on  the 


salaries  of   technical   men   was   pui)lislied   in   part    in   the 
Riilhcay  -lye  for  i'\'l)ruary  (>,  i)age  440. 

Mr.  Tutliill  outlined  and  cxjilained  in  detail  the  jirin- 
ciples  underlying  the  work  of  the  committee  in  so  far  as 
the  matter  of  elassilication  is  concerned  and  called  atten- 
tion to  some  of  the  advantages  which  must  accrue  fnjni 
such  a  classification.  In  carrying  out  this  wfirk  the  re 
sponsible  heads  of  191  services,  federal,  state  and  mu- 
niciiial,  were  approached  by  the  committee  for  informa- 
tion, 101  of  whom  replied  in  full  and  in  ample  time  to  be 
considered  in  the  deliberations. 

Mr.  Merrill  devoted  his  remarks  to  the  compensation 
activities  of  the  committee  and  outlined  the  general  i)rin- 
ciples  which  underlie  this  portion  of  the  committee  work. 
He  drew  i)articular  attention  to  the  fact  that  investiga- 
tion had  disclosed  the  fact  that  .salaries  in  the  classified 
Federal,  State  and  Municipal  services  were  in  many 
cases  below  the  minimum  of  $2,200  per  annum,  which  is 
generally  acce])te(l  as  the  least  amount  on  which  a  family 
can  be  maintained  in  comfort  and  decency.  This  fact 
was  emphasized  to  draw  attention  to  the  importance  of 
the  compensation  angle  of  the  committee's  work. 

Col.  Arnold  briefly  summarized  both  phases  of  the 
question  and  pointed  out  the  advantages  which  would 
accrue  from  co-operation  between  the  committees  of  the 
Association  and  Engineering  Council  which  are  con- 
cerned with  these  matters. 

Problems  confronting  the  railroads  on  their  return  to 
private  control  was  the  topic  discussed  by  S.  M.  Felton, 
president  of  the  Chicago  Great  Western.  Mr.  Felton 
outlined  briefl}-  the  conditions  of  the  roads  when  returned 
to  their  owners  on  March  1,  drawing  particular  atten- 
tion to  their  inadequacy  to  care  for  the  traffic  offered, 
due  to  the  fact  that  during  the  war  period  expansion  of 
facilities  ceased  almost  entirely.  He  pointed  out  also 
the  deficiencies  which  exist  in  equipment,  basing  his  con- 
clusions on  statistics  covering  a  period  of  15  years. 

He  also  drew  attention  to  policies  adopted  or  perfected 
during  the  period  of  federal  control  which  have  resulted 
in  increased  efficiency  in  operation.  Prominent  among 
these  were  joint  operation  of  terminals  and  activities  to 
promote  limit  loading  of  cars.  The  advantages  of  re- 
taining these  and  other  similar  measures  under  private 
control  were  urged. 

Mr.  Felton  also  discussed  the  labor  problem  confront- 
ing the  roads  and  gave  a  brief  review  of  the  legislation 
designed  to  meet  this  situation. 

D.  A.  Tomlinson  (Portland  Cement  Association) 
talked  on  the  work  done  by  A.  A.  E.  to  bring  about  ad- 
justments of  engineers'  salaries  during  the  period  of  gov- 
ernment control  of  the  railways.  The  policy  pursued  in 
conducting  this  campaign  was  one  of  education — to  point 
out  the  value  of  engineering  services  and  direct  attention 
to  inequalities  in  compensation.  It  was  Mr.  Tomlinson's 
idea  that  the  same  general  principle  properly  applied  to 
all  activities  of  the  association  in  this  direction.  Whereas 
in  the  case  he  referred  to  the  educational  work  was  di- 
rected at  the  engineering  and  executive  offices  of  the 
railroads  and  the  Railroad  Administration,  it  could  be 
applied  in  general  to  the  public  as  a  whole. 

F.  H.  Newell,  professor  of  civil  engineering.  University 
of  Illinois,  and  president  of  the  Association,  concluded 
the  program  with  an  address  treating  of  the  aims  and 
ideals  of  the  Association. 
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W.  W.  Salmon  Sees 

Improved  Business  Outlook 

/  jlN  CONSEQUENCK  OF  THE  adoption  of  the  new  policy 
I  towards  the  railways,  it  seems  to  be  quite  certain 
that  credit  will  greatly  improve;  that  needed  capi- 
tal will  hereafter  be  obtainable  by  railways  on  reasonable 
terms;  that  the  most  progressive  and  aggressive  railway 
managements,  in  their  natural  desire  to  obtain  for  them- 
selves the  largest  possible  share  of  the  aggregate  net  oper- 
ating income  of  the  rate-making  group  to  which  they  be- 
long, will  procure  additional  and  improved  devices  de- 
signed to  reduce  operating  expenses ;  and  that  manufac- 
turers of  railway  equipment,  devices  and  material  will  in 
the  not  distant  future  find  their  facilities  taxed  to  the 
utmost."  This  was  the  optimistic  statement  of  W.  W. 
Salmon,  President,  General  Railway  Signal  Company,  to 
a  representative  of  the  Daily  Raihuay  Age. 

Mr.  Salmon,  as  a  member  of  the  National  Transpor- 
tation Conference  Committee  of  the  United  States  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce,  has  been  closely  in  touch  with  the  rail- 
way program  developed  by  the  United  States  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  and  with  the  framing  of  the  legislation  in 
Congress.  Mr.  Salmon  said,  further,  that  "it  was  the 
opinion  of  the  National  Transportation  Conference,  com- 
posed of  representatives  of  commercial,  industrial,  agri- 
cultural, financial,  labor,  governmental,  transportation, 
economic,  civic  and  social  interests,  that  railway  credit 
would  be  greatly  strengthened  if  Congress  would  enact 
a  law  'requiring  that  railway  rates  and  fares,  to  be  estab- 
lished by  public  authorities,  shall  be  designed  to  yield  the 
railway  companies  in  each  traffic  section  of  the  United 
States,  aggregate  revenue  sufficient  to  produce,  after 
proper  provision  has  been  made  for  renewals  and  depreci- 
ation, a  net  return  (which  shall  be  available  for  interest 
and  dividends)  of  not  less  than  6  per  cent  per  annum 
upon  the  aggregate  fair  value  of  the  property  of  the  rail- 
roads devoted  to  the  public  service  in  each  of  the  several 
sections,  the  items  of  renewal  and  depreciation  to  include 
unproductive  improvements  not  properly  chargeable  to 
investment  account  and  against  which  no  capital  or  capi- 
tal obligations  shall  be  issued." 

In  comparing  the  rate  provisions  of  the  Transportation 
Act  as  passed  with  the  recommendations  made  by  the  Na- 
tional Transportation  Conference,  Mr.  Salmon  said  that, 
"while  the  rate  provisions  of  the  Transportation  z\ct  do 
not  conform  in  every  detail  with  the  recommendations  of 
tlie  National  Transportation  Conference,  they  appear  to 
me  to  accord  with  them  as  closely  as  could  have  been  rea- 
sonably expected,  and  it  is  my  belief  that  in  view  of  the 
more  enlightened  and  liberal  policy  of  the  government 
and  the  people  toward  railway  rates,  so  strongly  indicated 
by  the  passage  of  the  Ti"ansportation  Act  and  its  ap- 
proval by  the  President,  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission will  honestly  and  earnestly  seek  to  give  full  effect 
to  the  law  which  provides  that  'it  shall  give  due  consider- 
ation to  the  transportation  needs  of  the  country  and  the 
necessity  (under  honest,  efficient  and  economical  man- 
agement of  existing  transportation  facilities)  of  enlarg- 
ing such  facilities  in  order  to  provide  the  people  of  the 
United  States  with  adequate  transportation.'  " 


Presidential  Aspirations 

With  "Lowden  for  President"  and  "Wood  for  Presi- 
dent," signs  on  all  sides  of  the  Florentine  Roona  at  the 
Congress  Hotel  are  taking  on  much  the  appearance  of 
a^  presidential  campaign  headquarters.  Not  the  least 
significant  development  along  political  lines  is  the  promi- 
nence of  women's  organizations  in  anticipation  of  the 
adoption  of  the  19th  amendment. 


Oh!    Gosh  Darn  It  All 

iij  1  EV  !  You  FELLERS,  COM  ON  over  here,  'n  get  Tom, 
I  I  'n  Dick,  'n  Harry,  'n  all  the  rest  of  the  bunch, 
too."  .  It  was  Jimmy  talking,  a  regular  feller, 
and  pretty  wise,  too.  "Say,  let's  get  together  and  have  a 
sure-enuff  talk.  I've  got  sumthin'  you'll  be  wantin'  to 
hear,  Lissen!  Now  ain't  we  done  pretty  good  work  for 
— for — oh !  a  long  time,  an'  ain't  we  old  enuff  to  wear 
long  pants  and  know  what's  right  and  what's  wrong  ? 
You  betcha  we  are.  Now,  I  ain't  kickin'  on  workin'  like 
the  deuce  during  the  big  scrap  and  lettin'  Ma  boss  the 
whole  works,  but  gee !  that's  all  over  now  and  I  wanta 
be  my  own  boss.    Whatcha  say,  Dick?" 

"Gosh,  Jimmie !  Ain't  you  'fraid  that  Ma'll  raise  the 
dickens  ?" 

"Naw!  We  can  say  how  we're  goin'  to  tell  her  every- 
thing we  do." 

"All  we  do  ?" 

"Well-11,  nearly  all — mebbe." 

"But  she  ain't  said  we  could  git  away  on  our  own 
hook." 

"Yeah !  I  know  all  that,  but  we  c'n  slip  away  and  she 
won't  know  a  thing  until  we're  gone.  Whacha  think,  fel- 
lers ?" 

"Sure!" 

"I'm  on !" 

"Let's  go!" 

".Some  kid !" 

"That's  the  stuff!" 

A  whole  chorus  greeted  him.  There  were  a  couple  that 
didn't  enthuse  much,  but  nobody  seemed  to  care  about 
them.  And  so  they  made  their  plans,  called  it  a  day  and 
started  out  to  do  something  else.    But !    But ! — 

"Oh,  Jimmie !"  It  was  Jimmie's  little  sister  who  came 
running  up,  her-  cheeks  a  "Rudd-y"  glow.  "Just  you  wait 
a  minute — think  you're  smart — dontcha.  Tee  hee !  Ma 
knew  all  the  time  what  you  boys  were  a-doing.  And 
you'd  better  come  on  home,  and  you  too,  Dick  and 
Tom,  and — and  all  the  rest  of  you  fellers." 

"Naw !  We  won't,  either !"  said  Jimmie,  getting  red. 
"We  know  what  we're  doin'." 

"Oh,  you  do,  do  you,"  screamed  the  little  sister.  "Oh, 
you  do !  Well  you'd  better  come  on  like  I'm  tellin'  you, 
cause  if  you  don't  Ma'll  sure  fix  you." 

"Yeah,  run  along  Jimmie,"  said  one  of  the  rest,  "and 
grab  onto  yer  Ma's  apron  strings." 

"Aw,  believe  me,  if  I  gotta  grab  any  apron  strings," 
said  Jimmie,  "I  ain't  goin'  to  be  alone,  cause  I  know  my 
Ma,  and  I'll  bet  she's  told  your  Ma  and  all  the  rest  of 
your  Ma's.  Yeah,  and  I'll  bet  their  all  a-waitin'  for  us 
now." 

"Gee !  Fellers,  ain't  it  hell,  and  it  was  regular  sure- 
enuff  plans,  too.     Oh  !   Oh  !   Oh  !   Gosh  darn  it  all !" 


Mr.  Jacobs  Did  Not   Know   It,  But— 

THE  "ordered  calm"  of  THE  editorial  rooms  of  the 
Chicago  office  of  the  Railway  Age  was  broken. 
The  March  Dailies  were  only  three  days  away  and 
the  annual  concentration  was  at  its  height.  Copy  must 
be  prepared  in  abundance  and  the  smallest  detail  must  be 
attended  to  that  the  task  of  issuing  four  magazines  in  as 
many  days  might  be  accomplished  without  a  hitch — and 
incident  thereto  was  the  securing  of  a  jihotograph  and 
sketch  of  P.  C.  Jacobs,  president  of  the  National  Rail- 
way Appliances  Association. 

A  telephone  call  to  the  offices  of  the  concern  boasting 
Mr.  Jacobs'  name  on  its  list  of  officers  elicited  the  infor- 
mation that  "Mr.  Jacobs  is  out  of  town."  A  telegram  to 
the  absentee  brought  the  reply,   "Take  the  keys  to  my 
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house  from ,  got  tlu'  photo  Iroiii  tlu-  hou>o  .iinl 

let  tliem  use  it." 

Now  enters  the  hero.     Mr.  ,  ol'  the  aforeuieii 

tioned   concern,   ohhgingly   .sacrificed   the   noon   lir)ur   to 
follow  tlie  hehcst  conlained  in  iMr.  Jacohs'  tclcjjram. 

With  considerahle  a])!oinl).  not  to  mention  fearlessness, 

Mr. —  arrived  at   the  Jacohs'  mansion,  mounted 

the  steps,  inserted  the  key     and  the  house  cuj^ulfed  him. 

Some  lime  later  Mr.  --  might  have  heen  seen 
to  emerge  frt>m  the  home  with  a  i)ackage  under  his  arm. 
In  fact,  several  persons  did  see  him.  Two  burly  gentle- 
men with  susi)iciously  large  and  heavily  shod  feet  ap- 
proached cautiously.     One  tapped   Mr.  on  tlu- 

shoulder. 

"^'ou're  ])inc!H'd.  me  luio  burglar,"  the  burly,  flat-footed 
one  declared. 

"But ,"  stammered  the  bewildered  Mr.  . 

"Never  mind.     Tell  it  t'  the  judge,"  was  the  reply,  as 

Mr.  was  gently  yet   forcibly  propelled  toward 

the  police  station. 

Rut,  why  go  on  ? 

A  neighbor,  knowing  the  Jacobs  were  away,  noted  the 
entrance  of  Mr.  ,  and  became  suspicious ;  tele- 
phoned the  "Bulls" — you've  read  the  rest. 

Oh,  yes.  Some  hours  later  an  irate  gentleman  might 
have  been  seen  to  emerge  again,  this  time  from  a  police 
station.     He  still  wildly  clutched  a  package. 

But  you  would  never  have  guessed  it  when  the  meek 
and  lowly  office  boy  appeared  in  the  aforementioned  edi- 
torial rooms  of  the  Chicago  office  of  the  Raihvay  Age, 
whose  "ordered  calm"  was  broken,  and  said  : 

"Here's  a  futtygraft  of  Mister  Jacobs." 

Mr.  Jacobs  doesn't  look  as  if  he  knew  this  story  as  he 
gazes  at  you  from  page  827. 


The  Manufacturers  Are  Ready- 
That  the  supply  manufacturers  are  prepared  to  handle 
a  large  business  in  1920,  is  the  opinion  of  A.  A.  Taylor, 
manager  of  the  railroad  department  of  Fairbanks,  Morse 
&  Co.,  Chicago.  "I  am  an  optimist,"  said  Mr.  Taylor. 
"In  fact,  all  salesmen  are  optimists ;  they  are  born  that 
way  and  I  believe  that  most  manufacturers  of  railway 
equipment  and  supplies  are  inclined  to  feel  the  same  as 
I  do.  Based  on  this  conclusion,  our  own  company  has 
arranged  for  large  stocks  in  anticipation  of  demands  from 
the  railroads  and  I  know  that  other  concerns  have  done 
the  same." 

In  voicing  this  opinion,  Mr.  Taylor  made  no  claim 
of  an  ability  to  forecast.  He  said  no  one  can  say  just 
what  whll  happen  to  the  railroads,  but  from  all  indica- 
tions he  can  see  but  one  thing — that  the  railroads  must 
go  ahead.  The  country  at  large  is  in  a  prosperous  con- 
dition. America  has  lots  of  money,  in  fact,  everything 
that  is  necessary  for  achievement  and  the  railroads  are 
absolutely  essential  to  this.  An  industrial  concern  like 
Fairbanks,  Morse  &  Co.  serves  a  large  number  of  people 
and  it  would  be  a  serious  matter  if  this  company  should 
cease  to  function.  However,  this  would  be  a  minor  mat- 
.ter  as  compared  with  the  inability  of  the  railroads  to 
serve  the  shippers  properly. 

"If  the  present  high  labor  costs  are  to  continue,"  said 
Mr.  Taylor,  "it  is  a  'ground-hog'  case  that  the  railroads 
must  have  greater  compensation  for  work  performed. 
My  understanding  is  that  the  railroads  are  to  be  allowed 
to  combine  properties,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  In- 
terstate Commerce  Commission,  and  this  being  the  case, 
such  combinations  are  very  likely  to  take  place  to  a  con- 
siderable extent  to  the  end  of  reducing  expense  of 
operation. 


"I'lnthermore,  if  the  railroails  are  ;dlowed  to  function 
according  to  most  efficient  practices,  without  continual 
interfi-rence  by  unjust  and  uncalled-for  legislation,  it  will 
be  a  wonderful  incentive  to  railway  officers  in  tiieir  work 
of  bringing  the  various  properties  back  to  a  good  liiian- 
cial  and  i)hysical  basis. 

"The  railway  su])i)ly  industries  as  a  wiiole  are  in  |w- 
sition  to  take  care  of  a  large  amount  of  business  from 
the  railroads,  particularly  those  having  the  foresight  to 
start  stock  acciunulations  considerably  before  the  time 
the   roads  were  turned  back  by  the  government." 

With  regard  to  the  business  immediately  in  sight,  Mr. 
Taylor  said  that  orders  now  in  hand  prove  that  1920  will 
be  a  better  year  than  1919.  As  well  known,  the  United 
.States  Railroad  .Xdministration  made  only  such  inirchases 
as  were  absolutely  neces.sary  last  year,  but  in  spite  of 
this,  1919  was  a  bigger  year  than  1918,  which  in  itself 
was  considered  a  year  o(  excellent  business.  "Taking  all 
things  into  consideration,"  said  Mr.  Taylor,  "including 
such  information  as  we  learn  regarding  the  budgets  that 
have  been  prepared,  1920  will  be  a  good  year." 

Dedicated  to  the  N.  R.  A.  A. 

If  you  can  show  your  goods  when  all  yoiu"  rivals 

Are  showing  theirs,  and  keep  your  head  raised  high 
When  }ou  see  your  choice  designs  belittled, 

And  not  yourself  your  rival's  goods  belie. 
If  you  can  treat  the  flickle  god  of  fortune 

The  same  how'er  the  tide  of  luck  may  go. 
The  chances  are  you'll  more  than  come  out  even, 

And,  what  is  more,  add  morale  to  the  .Show. 

If  you  can  meet  with  old-time  friends  and  workers. 

Competitors,  and  p'raps  old  friends  no  more. 
And  give  to  all  a  courteous  explanation 

Of  what  your  goods  are  like  and  what  they're  for; 
If  you  can  give  to  all  a  hearty  welcome 

Regardless  of  their  power  or  lack  of  pelf. 
That   stray   into  your  booth   for  information, 

You're  an  asset  to  the  Show  and  to  yourself. 

JVith  apologies  to  R.  K. — Charles  MacGregor. 

Inland  Waterways 

The  Railway  Engineering  section  of  the  Western  So- 
ciety of  Engineers  will  hold  a  meeting  at  the  rooms  of 
the  society  in  the  Monadnock  block  at  7  o'clock,  Tues- 
day evening,  March  16,  at  which  Theodore  Brent,  assi.st- 
ant  chief  of  the  Division  of  Inland  Watenvays  of  the 
United  States  Railroad  Administration,  will  present  a 
general  discussion  of  The  Present  Status  of  Inland  Wa- 
terways in  the  United  States.  The  members  of  the  Amer- 
ican Railway  Engineering  Association  and  the  Railway 
Signal  Association  and  other  engineers  visiting  the  citv 
are  especially  invited  to  attend  this  meeting  and  to  partici- 
pate in  the  discussion  of  this  live  subject. 

New  York  Central  Contracts  for  Large  Building 

The  New  York  Central  has  awarded  a  contract  for 
the  building  of  13  additional  stories  on  its  mail  and  ex- 
press building  on  Lexington  avenue  between  Forty-fifth 
and  Forty-sixth  streets.  New  York  City.  Contracts  for 
the  fabrication  of  the  steel  have  been  granted  to  the 
Phoenix  Bridge  Company  and  for  its  erection  to  Terry  & 
Tench  Company,  Inc.,  New  York  City.  The  contract 
for  the  general  construction  of  the  building,  exclusive 
of  steel,  has  been  awarded  to  James  Stewart  &  Company, 
New  York  City.  It  is  planned  to  start  construction  in 
June  of  this  year  and  complete  it  early  in  1921. 
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Reunion  of  Santa  Fe    Signal 

Supervisors'  Committee 

A  reunion  unpretentious  but  no  less  interesting  to  those 
in  attendance  was  held  for  the  sixth  time  in  the  English 
Room  of  the  Congress  Hotel  at  luncheon  yesterday  noon, 
by  the  past  and  present  members  of  the  Santa  Fe  Signal 
Supervisors'  Committee.  This  alTair  has  come  to  be  as 
regular  as  the  March  meeting  of  the  Signal  Division  A. 
R.  A.  Those  present  were  T.  S.  Stevens,  signal  engi- 
neer ;  L.  Brown  and  G.  K.  Thomas,  assistant  signal  en- 
gineers ;  H.  Hobson,  signal  supervisor  of  the  Santa  Fe  ; 
E.  Hanson,  signal  engineer,  G.  C.  &  S.  F. ;  G.  R.  Cow- 
herd, signal  engineer,  E.  P.  &  S.  W. ;  B.  T.  Anderson, 
assistant  signal  engineer,  D.  L.  &  W. ;  P.  B.  Hyde  of  the 
Hyde  Battery  Company ;  and  J.  S.  Hobson  and  J.  E. 
Saunders  of  the  Union  Switch  &  Signal  Company. 


Committee  on  Batteries  Meets 

Committee  XI,  Batteries,  will  hold  a  meeting  in  the 
Congress  Hotel  at  9  :30  o'clock  Wednesday  morning  and 
Thursday  morning,  March  17  and  18.  The  representa- 
tives of  the  primary  battery  manufacturers  will  he 
asked  to  take  part  in  the  meeting  during  the  Thursday 
morning  session. 


Committee  of  Direction  Signal  Division  Meeting 

An  all-day  session  of  the  Committee  of  Direction  of 
the  Signal  Division  was  held  in  the  English  room  at  the 
Congress  Hotel  on  Sunday,  March  14.  At  this  meeting 
the  question  as  to  whether  the  Signal  division  should 
withdraw  from  the  American  Railroad  Association  and 
assume  its  former  status  as  the  Railway  Signal  Associa- 
tion was  considered.  All  members  of  the  Committee  of 
Direction  were  in  attendance  at  this  meeting.  The  action 
taken  by  this  committee  is  covered  in  the  report  of  the 
Signal  division  published  elsewhere. 

Foreign  Representative  Visits  Exhibit 

E.  H.  Broman,  representing  railway  interests  in  Scan- 
dinavia, was  a  visitor  at  the  Coliseum  yesterday. 

Meeting  of  Mechanical  Interlocking  Committee 

A  meeting  of  Committee  H — Mechanical  Interlocking 
was  held  on  Saturday,  March  13,  to  consider  suggestions 
which  the  committee  had  received  on  the  specification  for 
style  A  interlocking  machines  after  this  specification  had 
been  forwarded  for  printing  in  the  Journal.  In  addition 
to  considering  these  suggestions,  the  committee  discussed 
the  report  prepared  by  a  sub-committee  on  concrete  cable 
and  relay  posts. 


Calculator  for  Applying  Ohm's 

Law  to  Track  Relays 

The  National  Carbon  Company,  Inc.,  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
is  exhibiting  a  handy  calculator  for  determining  the  value 
of  various  electrical  factors  involved  in  track  circuits  and 
also  for  solving  problems  involving  Ohm's  law.  R.  J. 
Cox,  service  engineer  in  the  railroad  department  of  the 
National  Carbon  Company,  invented  this  calculator, 
in  such  a  manner  that  by  turning  two  of  the  disks,  which 
in  such  a  manner  that  by  turning  two  of  the  disks  which 
are  smaller  than  the  third,  the  two  known  factors  may 
be  read  direct  from  the  calculator. 


Railway  Grade  Crossing  Signal 

TilE  RAILWAY  GRADE  CROSSING  SIGNAL  shoWH  in  the 
illustration  is  manufactured  by  the  A.  G.  A.v Rail- 
way Light  &  Signal  Co.,  Elizabeth,  N.  J.  This 
signal  is  conspicuously  painted  in  white  and  black  di- 
agonal stripes  to  conform  with  the  prevailing  standard 
painting  of  crossing  gates.  It  consists  essentially  of  a 
cast  iron  lamp  or  signal  head  30  in.  in  diameter,  which 
is  mounted  on  the  top  of  a  cast  iron  compartment  for 
housing  the  acetylene  cylinder,  the  pressure  gage,  the 
pressure  regulator  and  necessary  piping.  The  lamp  box 
contains  the  electro-gas  valve  and 
^^^  burner.     Around  the  top  and  bot- 

^^|rA  ^^  torn  of  the  circular  signal  head  ap- 

^Hk*\^^^^^         pear  the  word  and  letters  "DAN- 
^flp  ^^B^HS  GER,  R.  R."    These  are  open  let- 

^^^i^^^^F  ^A  ters  backed  up  with  white  frosted 
^^KI^Kf'  M\  glass.  In  the  center  of  the  signal 
head  is  an  '^y%-\x\.  red  lens  with  a 
30-deg.  spread.  This  lens  is 
mounted  in  a  hinged  ring  so  that 
it  may  be  used  as  a  door.  The 
arrangement  also  permits  the  sig- 
nal to  be, made  double  or  single- 
faced  as  desired,  with  the  center 
of  the  lens  about  6^  ft.  from  the 
foundation  base.  It  is  claimed 
that  the  red  flashes  of  this  signal 
can  be  seen  distinctly  in  broad 
daylight  for  a  distance  of  600  ft. 
and  after  dark  the  light  illumi- 
nates the  lette'ring  on  the  face  of 
the  signal  head. 

This  signal  is  equipped  with  a 
•5/8-ft.  burner  with  the  flash  set 
for  a  54  light  period.  It  is 
claimed  that  if  it  flashes  continu- 
ously, 2y2  cu.  ft.  of  gas  would 
be  consumed  per  24  hr.  and  would 
include  3/10  cu.  ft.  of  gas  con- 
sumed by  the  pilot.  In  service, 
however,  the  gas  consumption  is 
controlled  by  the  electro-gas  valve 
and  the  signal  operates  only  dur- 
ing the  time  the  electro-gas  valve  is  released.  With  track 
circuit  control  this  release  would  be  during  the  period  a 
train  occupies  the  track  circuits  that  control  the  electro- 
gas  valve. 

The  acetylene  gas  cylinder  is  charged  under  a  pres- 
sure of  150  lb.  per  sq.  in.'  at  60  deg.  F.  The  gas  passes 
from  the  cylinder  through  the  piping  of  the  high-pres- 
sure equipment  to  the  regulator,  where  the  pressure  is 
reduced  to  less  than  1  lb.  per  sq.  in.  It  then  passes  to 
the  flasher,  which  proceeds  to  operate  and  pump  the 
gas  up  to  the  electro-gas  valve,  where  it  is  checked,  until 
the  electro-gas  valve  is  released  by  external  controlling 
features  such  as  track  circuits.  The  electro-gas  valve 
is  wound  for  40  ohms  and  will  operate  on  2  volts. 


An  Extension  for  Wood  Poles 

A  DEVICE  THAT  HAS  BEEN  designed  for  the  purpose 
of  increasing  the  heights  of  poles  in  existing  pole 
lines  is  shown  in  the  illustrtaion.  It  consists  of 
two  main  compression  members  of  steel  angles,  rein- 
forced by  steel  lace  bars.  The  lower  portion  of  these 
members  open  or  close  to  fit  the  top  of  any  size  wood 
pole,  and  the  method  of  fastening  requires  the  use  of 
three  through-bolts,  which  are  applied  in  a  similar  man- 
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Extension  Frame 

Applied  to  Top 

of  Pole 


lUT  to  lliii^c  I'liipldNcd  for  lioldiiif.; 
cross-;irms  lo  wood  poles,  i'.\cr|)t 
that  till'  forinor  arc  in.scrti'd  throuj^di 
liolis  in  the  i)()lc,  drilled  at  rifjlit  an- 
,t;!i-^  to  llif  cross-arm  tliroufj^li-bolts. 
This  stci'l  frame  may  be  used 
where  it  is  necessary  to  extend  the 
pole  heij.;^ht  so  as  to  inchidt'  addi- 
tional cross-arms  for  the  ])nri)Osc  of 
addinj;-  a  number  of  new  circuits. 
It  may  al.so  be  used  where  it  be- 
comes necessary  to  cut  off  and  reset 
poles  because  of  decayed  butts.  Still 
another  use  may  be  found,  by  ap- 
l>Iyingf  this  steel  extension  frame  to 
the  top  of  poles  when  it  becomes 
necessary  to  carry  wires  over  cross- 
intjs,  obstructions,  etc.  With  this 
device  a  number  of  cross-arm 
heights  are  possible ;  that  is,  a  cross- 
arm  can  be  bolted  at  the  intersection 
of  every  lace  bar.  This  steel  frame 
L'xtcnsifm  is  beintj  marketed  bv 
S.   W.    Hull  &  C"o..'(."leveland,  Ohio. 


A  New  Automatic 

Highway  Crossing  Flagman 

TiiK  ILLUSTRATION  SHOWS  a  HCW  highway  crossing 
signal  of  the  ".wig-wag"  type,  manufactured  by  the 
Thompson  Signal  Com]>any,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.  This 
automatic  tlagman  consists  of  a  motor-operated  aluminum 
disk  26  in.  in  diameter,  from  wiiich  a  46-in.  aluminum 
arrow  extends  in  a  radial  direction.  In  the  center  of 
the  arrowhead  appears  the  light  for  night  indication. 

This  equipment  is  designed   for  high  or  low   voltage 
direct  current  and  may  be  procured  for  alternating  cur- 


rent if  desired.  It  will  o|>erate  in  either  the  ui>])er  or 
lower  (|uadrant,  and  through  any  arc  from  1(J  deg.  to  Mi> 
(leg.,  or  it  may  be  arranged  to  rotate  continuously  in  either 
direction  by  changing  circuit  connections. 

The  motor  is  contained  in  an  aluminum  housing  ami 
consists  of  a  four-i)olc  external  armature  design,  which  is 
direct  connected  lo  the  signal  member,  liall  hearings  arc 
used  throughout,  and  lubrication  is  necessary  at  only  two 
points.  This  e(|uipinent  is  usu.illy  wound  for  10  volts, 
and  while  oi)erating  it  consumes  about  l.H  amperes  for  a 
106-dcg.  swing.  It  will  start  operating  from  any  angle 
or  position  at  a  minimum  of  6  volts.  ICnergy  is  con- 
stantly applied  during  performance  and  there  are  no 
springs  or  rubber  bulTers.  It  has  been  designed  sufficient- 
1}^  out  of  balance  to  provide  for.  its  return  to  a  fixed 
place  of  rest  when  operation  ceases. 

This  equi]>ment  can  be  f)rovided  with  or  withotit  the 
comi>artment  of  the  base  of  the  su]>]K)rting  pole.  When 
it  is  included,  it  may  be  used  for  housing  the  operating 
battery  or  control  relays,  thus  avoiding  the  necessity  of 
])rovi(ling   separate   equipmait    for   the   pury)ose. 


An  Improved  Rail  Joint  Expander 

THE  DEVICE  SHOWN  IN  THE  illustration  is  an  improved 
rail  joint  expander,  manufactured  by  the  Chicago 
Railway  Signal  and  Su])ply  Company,  Chicago.  It 
is  used  to  separate  adjacent  rails  in  insulated  rail  joints 
for  the  purpose  of  inserting  fibre  end  posts  and  insula- 
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Protecting  a  California  Highway  Railroad  Crossing  with  an 
Automatic  Flagman 


Chicago  Style  B   Rail  Joint  Expander 

tions  and  also  to  bring  the  rail  bolt  holes  into  line  with 
those  of  the  angle  bars  and  switch  fittings.  This  ex- 
pander is  adjustable  and  will  fit  any  size  rail  between  the 
limits  of  60  and  130  lb.  The  separating  or  drawing  to- 
gether of  the  rail  ends  is  accomplished  through  a  differ- 
ential expanding  screw,  which  enables  one  man  with  a 
track  bar  to  apply  enormous  force  to  the  rails.  It  is 
claimed  the  rails  are  thus  pushed  apart  or  pulled  together 
without  any  injury  to  the  rail  ends,  such  as  is  the  case 
when  using  chisels,  rams  or  sledges  for  the  same  purpose. 
This  rail  joint  expander,  known  as  "Chicago  Style  B," 
was  developed  to  overcome  some  of  the  weaknesses  of 
the  older  design  of  the  Chicago  rail  joint  expander.  It 
is  claimed  the  new  arrangement  gives  a*  greater  holding 
power  and  by  means  of  the  differential  screw^  is  enabled 
to  exert  an  enormous  force  upon  the  rails.  The  device 
weighs  approximately  300  lb.  It  can  be  applied  by  2 
men  and  operated  by  one.  It  is  quickly  removed  from  the 
rail  by  loosening  the  four  screws  at  the  top,  which,  when 
only  slightly  loosened,  pennit  the  dogs  to  be  moved  out 
of  the  way  sufffciently  to  remove  the  expander.  This 
device  is  furnished  with  screws  of  various  lengths,  so  that 
it  may  be  applied  over  angle  bars  without  removing  them. 
The  entire  apparatus  is  made  of  steel,  the  jaws  of  which 
are  provided  with  tempered  steel  inserts.  These  are  re- 
versible and  replaceable  without  special  tools. 
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The  work  being  accomplished  by  the  sectional  commit- 
tees of  the  Signal  division  is  of  benefit  to  the  entire  signal 
fraternity.     Through   such  meetings 
Continue  Work     the    Signal    division    has    an    excep- 
of  Sectional        tional  opportunity  for  obtaining  first- 
Committees        hand   information   of   conditions   af- 
fecting   the    operation    and    mainte- 
nance of  signal   systems,  since  the  men  attending  such 
meetings  are  those  who  are  in  direct  contact  with  and 
have  to  solve  the  everyday  problems.     Not  only  are  these 
meetings  of  benefit  to  the  division  as  a  whole,  but  they 
are  of  a  distinctly  educational  character  to  the  men  for- 
tunate  enough   to  attend   them.      Increased   efficiency   is 
being  promoted  by  the  meetings  and  the  railroad  officers 
throughout   the   country   can    well    aflford   to    encourage 
such  gatherings.     As  was  indicated  at  the  Monday  ses- 
sion of  the  Signal  division,  the  future  status  of  the  di- 
vision is  uncertain,  but  this  should  in  no  way  tend  to 
discourage   sectional   committee   meetings,   which   should 
be  carried  on  as  they  have  been  in  the  past  year. 

On  March  1  the  roads  were  returned  to  their  owners, 
and  it  is  now  possible  to  plan  for  the  future  with  some 

degree  of  assurance  that  such  plans 

Busy   Year  as  may  be  approved  will  be  carried  to 

Ahead  of  M.  of  W.    a    conclusion.      Generally    speaking, 

Departments        however,   improvement   programs  of 

any  magnitude  are  planned  years  in 
advance.  The  railroads,  owing  to  the  period  of  uncer- 
tainty through  which  they  have  just  passed  and  for  other 
reasons,  such  as  high  cost  of  materials  and  labor  and 
difficulties  encountered  in  securing  them,  have  not  in  the 
main  planned  to  carry  out  ambitious  improvement  pro- 
grams this  year.  While  there  is  no  dodging  the  fact  that 
the  roads  are  sadly  in  need  of  additional  facilities  to 
handle  the  business  offered,  there  are  crumbs  of  satis- 
faction in  this  situation.  It  will  permit  of  the  concentra- 
tion of  eiiforts  on  restoring  existing  facilities  to  a  more 
adequate  basis.  Probably  this  is  the  most  important 
work  which  could  be  attempted  at  this  time  under  any 
circumstances,  and  it  may  be  confidently  expected  that 
maintenance  of  way  engineers  will  make  the  most  of  the 
situation.  In  other  words,  1920  promises  to  be  an  ex- 
tremely busy  year  for  the  men  of  the  maintenance  de- 
partments. 


One  of  the  most  noticeable  of  the  recent  developments 
in  the  railway  appliance  field  is  the  introduction  of  higlier 
grade  and  more  expensive  types  of 
An  Advance        devices  and  equipment.     This  is  in- 
in  the  dicative  of  the  progress  that  may  be 

Right  Direction  expected  during  the  next  two  or 
three  years.  These  improvements, 
however,  should  not  be  attributed  entirely  to  recent  ad- 
vances in  engineering  design  or  to  improvements  in  man- 
ufacturing facilities,  for  a  large  part  of  them  are  not  in 
themselves  new ;  in  fact,  many  of  them  are  relatively  old 
in  other  industries  and  are  new  only  when  considered 
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from  the  point  of  view  of  the  railways.  This  tendency 
is  primarily  a  result  of  the  recognition  by  the  railways 
of  the  need  for  equipment  and  for  accessories  that  will 
effect  improvements,  which  are  on  a  higher  plane  than 
have  been  used  heretofore.  Apparently  this  would  indi- 
cate that  the  railways  are  entering  the  markets  this  year 
with  progressive  and  advanced  ideas  as  to  their  needs 
and  with  a  thorough  realization  of  the  savings  that  may 
be  made  through  the  adoption  and  use  of  high-grade,  up- 
to-the-minute  equipment. 


The  crossing  of  wire  lines  over  tracks  may  not  seem  to 
be  of  much  importance  when  compared  to  other  matters 
requiring    the    consideration    of    the 
Wire    Line         Signal   division.     It  is,   however,   of 
Crossing's  enough  importance  to  the  division  to 

require  careful  consideration  and  ac- 
tion. Committee  No.  XVII — Pole 
Lines — submitted  an  oral  report  asking  that  the  division 
support  the  stand  taken  by  the  Telegraph  and  Telephone 
division  against  the  contemplated  action  of  the  Bureau 
of  Standards  in  lowering  the  specification  in  the  proposed 
revised  rules  and  regulations  of  the  National  Electric 
Code.  The  Telephone  and  Telegraph  division  feels  that 
in  some  instances  the  revised  code,  in  so  far  as  signal 
line  wire  crossings  are  concerned,  does  not  meet  exactly 
with  its  views ;  particularly  in  the  case  of  such  wires 
crossing  over  spur  tracks,  as  under  the  revised  code  grade 
E  construction  is  recommended  for  wires  crossing  over 
spurs  not  exceeding  two  tracks  in  the  same  span.  Grade 
E  construction  is  equivalent  to  two-thirds  the  strength  of 
the  grade  D  construction,  which  is  required  for  wire  lines 
crossing  main  Hne  tracks.  The  revised  code  also  states 
that  signal  lines  crossing  branch  tracks,  on  which  no  reg- 
ular schedule  of  operation  is  maintained,  shall  conform 
to  grade  E  construction.  However,  there  are  many  branch 
lines  that  are  considered  just  as  important  as  main  line 
tracks.  Such  tracks  in  reality  should  receive  thorough 
consideration  on  the  part  of  those  who  must  pass  on  the 
type  of  construction  to  be  adopted.  The  hazard  to  life 
is  the  most  important  factor  involved.  A  large  number 
of  deaths  and  injuries  occur  to  railroad  employees  on 
the  so-called  minor  tracks,  and  it  is,  therefore,  advisable 
that  extra  care  should  be  taken  to  avoid  scant  lateral  and 
vertical  clearances  between  such  crossings  and  standard 
freight  cars  and  to  provide  ample  strength  in  the  con- 
ductors, their  attachments  and  supports  at  crossings 
over  such  tracks.  The  term  "signal  line"  crossings 
should  not  be  confused  with  railway  signal  department 
lines,  but  it  refers  to  that  general  class  of  wire  lines  oper- 
ating below  a  certain  stated  voltage,  used  mainly  for 
some  form  of  communication.  It  was  the  feeling  of  the 
Signal  division  that  more  information  should  be  obtained 
than  was  presented  briefly  by  the  committee,  and  that 
careful  consideration  .should  be  given  to  the  subject  be- 
fore taking  action.  Under  the  circumstances  the  Signal 
division  took  proper  action,  but  it  is  to  be  regretted  that 
the  members  present  were  not  given  the  opportunity  to 
learn  more  in  detail  of  the  proposed  code  of  the  Bureau 
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of  Stamlarils  from  some  of  the  members  present  who 
are  also  superiiitciulciits  of  telegraph,  as  this  is  a  subject 
which  imisl  be  considereil  in  connection  with  signal  pole 
line  construction  work. 


Units  of  Measure 

Till  Ml  ASUKE  OF  MAiNTKN.\.\i  K  of  Way  labor  is  a  sub- 
ject which  for  several  years  has  been  under  consider- 
ation by  the  association.  During  the  last  year  of  govern- 
ment control  the  director  general  drew  attention  to  the 
universal  need  for  some  unit  or  units  of  maintenance  com- 
parable with  units  for  transpoilation.  More  recently  the 
American  Railway  Association  made  a  request  on  Sec- 
tion II,  Engineering,  for  a  report  on  "measures  toward 
obtaining  higher  efficiency  and  economy  in  the  main- 
tenance of  way  and  structures  department,  and  a  plan 
presented  to  the  executive  committee  whicli  will  effect  the 
greatest  economy  and  efficiency  in  the  maintenance  of 
way  and  structures  department,  both  as  to  handling  of 
labor  and  material ;  and,  further,  that  suggestions  be  made 
as  to  the  units  by  which  the  maintenance  of  way  and 
structures  work  may  be  gaged,  the  recommendations  to 
include  suggestions  as  to  improvements  in  supervisory 
methods  and  especially  in  the  direction  of  educating  the 
supervisory  forces  to  the  importance  of  the  subject." 

The  study  of  units  of  measure  in  general  will  early 
convince  the  investigator  that  they  by  no  means  always 
measure.  The  train-miles,  freight  and  passenger,  have 
been  objects  of  our  tender  solicitude  in  a  business  and 
professional  way  for  many  years.  They  have  served  us 
through  weary  hours  of  office  compilations  on  which  were 
based  reports  whose  number  is  legion  and  which  are  now 
neatly  folded  and  in  process  of  crinkling  with  the  dust  of 
ages  in  pigeonholes  of  cabinets  in  offices  of  railway  man- 
agers, presidents,  chairmen  of  boards  of  directors  and 
public  commissions  galore.  The  ton-mile  has  gone  the 
traffic  route  to  much  the  same  destinations,  and  is  greatly 
reverenced.  Yet  all  these  old  acquaintances  have  at  times 
been  haled  into  court  and  been  irreverently  examined 
and  cross-examined  and  pulled  about  and  stretched  on 
the  rack  of  inquiry  or  pinched  in  the  inquisition  chancery 
Jarndyces  until  skeptical  judges  with  cool  judgment,  and 
company  lawyers  with  cool  footing  on  thin  ice,  were 
forced  by  a  scornful  opposition  to  mental  reservations  as 
to  whether  these  units  of  measure  really  measured  mi- 
nutely, or  approximately,  or,  indeed,  at  all ;  whether  they 
might,  mayhap,  be  not  quite  rigid,  whether  they  were  not 
at  times  quite  elastic,  or  were  even  non-elastic  or  even 
flaccid  in  certain  pitiless  atmospheres. 

But  what  would  you  ?  These  heavy  ton-miles  and 
weary  train-miles  have  to  traverse  steep  grades  and  wheel- 
grinding  curves  and  sojourn  on  sidings  and  herd  amongst 
their  kind  in  congested  yards.  They  suffer  delays  on  ac- 
count of  shortages  of  coal  and  water  and  ships  and  ship- 
pers and  w^hat  not,  imtil  they  are  as  dissimilar  as  our  very 
dollars  that  look  alike  yet  are  so  variable  that  they  will 
not  serve  as  a  basis  of  quotation  for  a  salesman  ten  hours 
away  from  headquarters !  Still  we  strive  to  exist  in  a 
dollar  world,  a  shrinking  world,  a  50-cent  United  States, 
a  40-cent  Europe,  a  25-cent  Mexico,  and  utterly  worth- 
less Russia.  And  yet  man  needs  dollars  and  ton-miles 
and  ouija  boards — and  moreover  units  of  maintenance  as 
means  to  measure  and  forecast  the  serious  things  of  life, 
the  necessities,  the  extravagances,  the  expectations,  and 
now  the  work ! 

As  the  cost  of  hauling  one  ton  of  freight  one  mile  is 
a  unit  of  transportation,  so  the  natural  measure  of  main- 
tenance would  seem  to  be  the  cost  of  the  work  of  one 
man  in  one  hour.  There  is  no  doubt  nor  difficulty  about 
it  whatever — we  have  merely  to  say  what  work  and  what 


man  and  what  hour,  and  the  thing  is  done.    I'"or  there  are   ; 
many  kinds  of  work,  as  company  work  and  union  work  ! 
and  .Sunday  work,  just  as  there  are  divers  kinds  of  men, 
and  school  boys,  and  whole  families  who  labor  in  limes 
of    emergency    at    track    maintenance,    at    different    -oh, 
widely  different  hours — many  of  them  time  and  a  half 
or  even  double  time  hours,  to  say  nothing  of  those  com 
])ose(l  of  killed  minutes  that  cannot  be  recorded  in  earthly 
time  books. 

But  the  average  man  in  an  average  hour  at  an  avcraj,'i 
rate  performs  an  average  service.  No,  this  is  not  neces 
sarily  an  organized  unit;  it  is  a  perfectly  sound,  even  a 
chesty  theory.  The  average  of  work  thus  done  by  a 
laborer  in  one  hour  is  then  a  fair  measure  of  mainte- 
nance. The  whole  trouble  lies  and  always  has  lain  at  the 
door  of  the  civil  engineer.  Ele  is  a  creature  of  fact.  Ih 
has  no  imagination,  no  horizon  of  the  fourth  dimension, 
as  it  were.  He  cannot  let  well  enough  alone,  but  must 
needs  query  and  poke  about  and  utterly  discredit  quite 
well-built  theories  and  units  and  other  like  fancies.  He 
objects  that  no  two  men  are  alike,  that  they  do  not  move 
in  unison,  nor  adopt  the  same  methods  of  using  tools,  or 
handling  dirt,  or  tamping  ties;  their  foremen  have  ideas 
and  give  dissimilar  instructions  unless  the  supervisors 
who  have  still  different  methods  insist  on  every  one  doing 
their  way,  or  the  roadmasters  get  new  implements  to  be 
used  or  the  engineer  or  the  general  manager,  or  the  presi-  . 
dent  or  the  chairman  of  the  board — but  why  continue 
when  it  is  all  so  evident  that  units  of  measure  of  main- 
tenance must  first  be  established  by  virtue  of  the  highest 
authorities  in  the  railway  world  regulating  the  way  of 
doing  the  work  just  as  the  government  established  the 
way  of  minting  a  dollar  before  it  could  be  coined  and 
actually  made  a  measure  of  value. 

What  is  needed  first  of  all  in  maintenance  of  way  is 
organization  from  the  tip  top  among  all  railways  to  insure 
that  all  lines  adopt  standard  ways  of  performing  labor. 
It  may  then  be  possible  to  gather  data  on  which  to  base 
statistics  showing  what  one  laborer  in  one  hour  should 
accomplish  at  each  kind  of  work  assigned  him.  Until 
this  authority  is  available  we  will  carry  on  in  the  good 
old  way,  or  ways,  doing  our  best  with  what  we  have  and 
without  that  which  we  have  not. 


W 


The  Wearing  of  the  Green 

TEDNESDAY,  THE  17th,  THE  BIG  day  of  the  A.  R.  E.  A. 
convention,  assumes  added  importance  as  St.  Pat- 
rick's Day,  the  holiday  most  dear  to  those  who  love  the 
"ould  sod"  and  the  Irish.  The  very  name  of  it  thrill 
the  blood  of  the  real  men  of  all  climes,  and  particular!) 
the  American  railw-ay  officer.  We,  of  all  men,  have  rea- 
son to  love  the  Irish  who  long  ago  proved  their  worth  as 
real  railroaders  when  the  thousands  of  miles  of  transcon- 
tinental tracks  were  laid  which  traverse  the  country  from 
the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific.  This  construction  was  done 
largely  by  the  thousands  of  Irish  workmen  who  were 
landed  at  Eastern  ports — all  they  loved  behind  them  in 
Erin,  and  the  future  before  them  a  sealed  book  into  which 
they  looked  with  fearless  blue  eyes  and  with  undaunted 
spirits.  "From  Kilkenny  to  Cork  and  from  Cork  to  Nev. 
York"  was  only  half  a  trip  to  Pat,  who,  stopping  onl) 
long  enough  to  find  his  bearings  and  take  the  bvmdle  from 
his  shoulder,  shipped  overland  and  "westward  ho !"  to 
the  end  of  the  track.  He  had  never  a  care  for  the  future, 
but  was  filled  with  the  warm-hearted,  whole-souled,  devil- 
may-care  freedom  of  spirit  which  marks  the  Son  of  Erin, 
who  is  at  soul  an  adventurer,  wath  the  rugged  physique, 
the  red  blood  and  the  clear  eye  that  bespeak  the  love  of 
conquest,  the  spirit  of  the  conqueror,  and  the  restlessness 
of  push  and  of  progress  that  have  made  of  the  American 
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railroad  the  pathway  to  a  great  civilization  and  the  United 
States  a  world  power. 

Of  all  the  men  of  all  the  nations  of  earth  who  have 
landed  on  our  shores  there  were  and  are  none  to  touch 
Pat  as  a  trackman.  Our  memories  go  back  to  the  days 
when  the  steam  shovel  was  not,  when  the  Irish  made  rail- 
roading a  joy,  when  the  eight-man  iron  gang  tossed  rails 
from  leather-aproned  loins  with  unprotected  hands, 
when  the  "boss"  was  king,  when  spikers  were  spikers, 
when  a  meal  was  as  free  as  a  fight  to  any  and  all  who 
dared  the  slogan  "Come  out  and  scrap  the  Dutch."  Gone 
are  the  days,  gone  are  the  "byes."  But  sweet  are  the 
memories  of  deed  and  of  word,  of  duty  done  with  brain 
and  brawn,  of  their  zest  in  the  work  we  depended  on — 
and  still  in  revery  we  watch  them  toil,  these  brawny- 
giants,  and  we  hear  their  lusty  chorus :  "Saturday  morn- 
ing at  7  o'clock,  13  terriers  stood  on  a  rock.  Drill,  ye 
terriers,  drill." 

Oh,  for  a  million  such  trackmen,  oh,  for  a  hundred 
such  section  foremen,  or  even  just  one!  All  honor  to 
Pat  and  his  memory.  Three  cheers  for  the  Irish,  the 
greatest  trackmen  of  them  all. 


Today's  Program 

The  program  for  today,  Wednesday,  March  17,  is  as 
follows : 

Economics  of  Railway  Location Bulletin  221 

Wood    Preservation    Bulletin  222 

Ballast    Bulletin  222 

Iron  and   Steel    Structures Bulletin  223 

Stresses  on  Railroad  Track Bulletin  224 

Ties    , Bulletin  223 

Roadway    Bulletin  224 

Rules  and  Organization    Bulletin  222 

Economics  of   Railway  Labor Bulletin  223 

Construction  Work  on  A.  B.  &  A. 

Signal  construction  work  has  been  authorized  on  the 
Atlanta,  Birmingham  &  Atlantic,  covering  the  installa- 
tion or  changes  in  a  number  of  interlocking  plants  and 
the  installation  of  automatic  block  signals  over  certain 
sections  of  the  line.  Work  on  this  program  will  be  started 
about  June   1. 

Anyway,  They  Tried  Hard 

The  executive  committee  of  the  Railroad  section. 
Western  Society  of  Engineers,  played  in  hard  luck  in  its 
efforts  to  provide  a  program  for  a  meeting  during  the 
I  course  of  this  week's  conventions.  As  a  consequence, 
\  those  who  went  to  the  society's  rooms  last  night  were 
I  turned  away  with  the  notice  that  the  speaker  of  the 
'  evening  could  not  appear. 

1       This   was   the   culminating   disappointment    in    Chair- 
man C.   F.  W.   Felt's  endeavors  to  arrange  a   meeting. 
Several  weeks  ago  Mr.   Felt   invited  G.   A.   Tomlinson, 
until  recently  director  of  inland  waterways,  United  States 
'■  Railroad  Administration,  to  talk  on  the  present   status 
'  of  the  inland  waterways,  but  Mr.  Tomlinson  was  unable 
'  to  come,  and  after  trying  unsuccessfully  to  get  someone 
else  from  Washington,   Theodore   Brent   of    St.    Louis, 
formerly  as.sistant  chief  of  the  division,  agreed  to  talk. 
Announcements    to    this    effect    were    printed    and    Mr. 
Brent  was  in  Chicago  Monday,  but  was  called   out  of 
town.    After  another  canvass.  Prof.  Harold  G.  Moulton 
of  the  University  of  Chicago  was  prevailed  upon  to  fill 
the  gap,  but  was  unable  to  appear  on  account  of  illness 
at  the  last  minute. 


Mr.  Hooley  on  Coming  of  Age 

j(T~X  II)  YE  SAY  THiM  iNjiNEERS  was  Only  twinty-wan 
I  I  years  owld?"  inquired  Mr.  Dennissey,  as  he 
strolled  into  Mr.  Hooley's  place  a  full  hour 
earlier  than  his  usual  time,  on  account  of  his  interest  in 
the  subject  of  their  conversation  of  the  evening  before. 
"I  saw  siveral  av  thim  at  th'  Congriss  Hotel  th'  day  that 
was,  'nd  iv  they're  only  twinty-wan,  'tis  a  hard  life 
they've  been  leadin',  I'm  thinkin'." 

"  'Tis  a  har-rd  life  they've  been  leadin'  arl  right,"  re- 
plied Mr.  Hooley.  "But,  Dinnissey,  's  I've  so  often 
towld  ye,  iv  ye  got  annything  straight  th'  first  time,  't 
wud  lead  ye'er  neighbors  to  some  suspicion  as  to  the 
sobriety  av  ye'er  habits.  'T  was  th'  Association  I  was 
a-shpakin'  av,  'nd  not  th'  injineers  individooally  or  by 
name." 

"I  mind  now,"  continued  Mr.  Hooley,  reminiscently, 
"  't  was  in  1898,  th'  year  we  begim  to  forget  to  remimber 
th'  Maine  'nd  what  Admirable  Jewey'd  done  at  Manilla 
— 't  was  spilled  wit'  two  I's,  Dinnissey,  til  Jewey  knocked 
wan  av  thim  out — 't  was  that  year  a  handful  av  min 
mit  at  th'  Aujitorium  'nd  laid  th'  foundations  av  th' 
great  'nd  inflooential  Association  that's  been  holdin'  con- 
vintions  in  Shecawgo  ivery  year  since.  'Twas  only  th' 
nixt  year  th'  christenin'  tuk  place  at  Buffalo,  but  that  is 
ancient  history,  f'r  t'  connect  ye  up  wit'  what  I'm  goin' 
t'  tell  ye. 

"Twinty-wan  years  'nd  goin'  sthrong,"  reminisced  Mr. 
Hooley,  "till  inst'd  av  givin'  thim  their  time  'nd  a  free- 
dom suit  th'  crool  uncle  they'd  been  livin'  wit'  th'  lasht 
few  years  turned  thim  loose  on  a  cowld  wor-rld  wit' 
nothin'  but  th'  owld  clothes  they  had  on  whin  they  came 
t'  live  wit'  him  'nd  wit'  some  extra  wear,  forby  they'd 
had  har-rd  wor-rk  to  do  f'r  five  years  on  account  av  th' 
great  war-r. 

"  'Tis  in  th'  way  av  a  parrabul  I'm  shpeakin',  Din- 
nissey," continued  Mr.  Hooley.  "Th'  injineers  thim- 
selves  is  arl  right,  but  their  wor-rkin'  tools  'nd  their 
clothes  'nd  th'  property  they're  to  work  on  is  badly  run 
down.  'Tis  th'  work  av  th'  injineers  t'  kape  up  th' 
thracks,  'nd  th'  buildin's,  'nd  th'  wather  stations.  But 
I've  another  shtory  t'  till  ye  tomorrer  'nd  that's  why 
I'm  tillin'  ye  so  much  about  th'  Association  bein'  twinty- 
wan  years  owld.  Ye  wudn't  think  they'd  hav  anny  use 
f'r  a  wit  noorse,  wud  ye,  Dinnissey?" 

"I  wud  not,"  replied  Dennissey. 

"They  don't,"  asserted  Mr.  Hooley,  "but  since  th' 
crool  uncle  lit  thim  go  their  own  way  th'  female  rilitives 
av  th'  family  wud  like  t'  continue  gettin'  th'  benefits  av 
their  wor-rk  'nd  don't  seem  willin'  t'  give  them  th'  credit 
f'r  havin'  grown  up." 


Electrical  Testing  Committee  to  Meet 

A  meeting  of  Committee  13,  electrical  testing,  of  the 
Signal  division  of  the  American  Railroad  Association, 
will  be  held  in  the  English  Room  of  the  Congress  Hotel 
at  9  a.  m.  today. 

Annual  Dinner  Tonight 

The  annual  dinner  of  the  American  Railway  Engineer- 
ing Association  will  be  held  in  the  Gold  room  of  the 
Congress  hotel  at  6 :30  this  evening.  The  speakers  in- 
clude the  Hon.  and  Rev.  Henry  J.  Cody,  M..A..,  D.D., 
LL.D.,  former  minister  of  education,  Ontario  Govern- 
ment, and  Winthrop  E.  Stone,  Esq.,  president,  Purdue 
University,  La  Fayette,  Ind.  Tickets  for  the  dinner  are 
on  sale»in  the  lobby  outside  the  Florentine  room,  W.  A. 
Wallace  of  the  Arrangements  committee  in  charge. 
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Railw^ay  Engineering  Association  Proceedings 

Report  of  Tuesday's  Sessions,  Including  President's  Address  and 
Abstracts  of  Several  Committee  Reports  and  Discussion 


SHORTLY  BETORE  10  o'cLOCK  yestcrdav  morning  the 
Florentine  Room  of  the  Congress  Hotel  again  wit- 
nessed the  opening  of  the  convention  of  the  Ameri- 
can Railway  Engineering  Association,  this  being  the 
twenty-first  annual  meeting.  President  Earl  Stimson, 
general  superintendent  of  maintenance  of  way  and  struc- 
tures of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio,  was  in  the  chair.  The 
attendance  at  this  session  was  fully  as  large  as  for  the 


first  session  last  year,  thereby  promising  a  ver\'  success- 
ful convention.  As  the  minutes  of  last  year's  meeting  had 
been  printed  and  distributed,  their  reading  was  dispensed 
with  and  the  convention  passed  immediately  to  the  presi- 
dent's address.  Eollowing  this  the  reports  of  the  secre- 
tary and  treasurer  were  presented,  after  which  the  asso- 
ciation began  the  consideration  of  the  reports  of  commit- 
tees. 


Address  of  President  Stimson 


DURING  THE  YEARS  1917  AND  1918  this  association 
shared  with  all  other  enterprises  the  handicaps  im- 
posed by  our  countrj^'s  participation  in  the  great 
war.  The  past  year  has  seen  the  return  to  more  normal 
conditions,  releasing  us  from  the  exacting  war  time 
duties  and  allowing  more  time  and  thought  to  be  given 
the  work  of  this  association.  Our  finances,  as  shown  by 
the  statement  for  the  year  ending  December  ?>],  19l9, 
are  in  a  healthy  condition. 

For  a  time  the  membership  situation  gave  us  some  con- 
cern, as  applications  for  new  membership  were  coming 
in  slowly.  There  were  appreciable  losses,  through  resig- 
nations, death  and  other  causes.  It  appeared  that  the  net 
gain  for  the  year  would  be  small.  At  a  meeting  of  the 
Board  of  Direction  in  November  it  was  decided  to  in- 
crease the  membership  and  a  committee,  with  Mr.  Downes 
as  chairman,  was  appointed  to  conduct  a  membership 
campaign.  This  was  undertaken  in  a  systematic  man- 
ner— each  railroad  being  called  upon  to  produce  a  given 
number  of  new  members  and  a  member  from  that  road 
was  appointed  chief  producer.  In  proof  of  the  success  of 
the  efforts  of  Mr.  Downes  and  his  committee  since  Janu- 
ary 27,  1920,  when  this  campaign  was  launched,  180  new 
members  have  been  added,  making  a  total  of  270  since 
the  last  convention,  a  net  gain  of  190.  Our  total  mem- 
bership now  is  1,639. 

Since  our  last  meeting  I  regret  to  report  that  we  have 
lost  11  of  our  members  by  death.  Four  of  this  jiumber 
were  charter  members  of  the  association,  namely : 

8 


Curtis  Dougherty,  chief  engineer  of  the  Western  lines 
of  the  Southern  Railway.  He  was  very  active  in  the 
association's  affairs.  He  was  a  member  of  the  commit- 
tee appointed  at  the  preliminary  organization  meeting  to 
propose  a  name  for  the  association.  He  took  part  in 
committee  work  as  chairman  of  a  committee  and  a  mem- 
ber of  other  committees.     He  also  served  as  a  director. 

William  Archer,  at  one  time  division  engineer  and 
principal  assistant  engineer  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio,  was 
an  active  member  of  a  conmiittee  in  the  days  when  the 
association  was  young. 

J.  A.  Atwood,  chief  engineer,  Pittsburgh  &  Lake  Erie, 
and  second  vice-president  of  the  association.  Mr.  At- 
wood was  from  its  organization  one  of  the  live  members 
of  the  association,  serving  as  chairman  of  the  rail  com- 
mittee and  of  the  yards  and  terminal  committee.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Direction  and  at  the  time 
of  his  death  was  second  vice-president.  We  will  ever  re- 
member Mr.  Atwood  for  his  sterling  worth  as  a  gentle- 
man and  as  an  engineer.  We  will  miss  him  from  this 
meeting. 

C.  N.  Kalk,  chief  engineer,  Soo  Line,  also  a  charter 
member  and  an  active  worker  on  a  committee. 

Other  members  who  have  been  taken  from  us  are  A. 
J.  Himes,  valuation  engineer.  New  York,  Chicago  &  St. 
Louis;  E.  Raymond,  general  superintendent,  Santa  Fe; 
S.  P.  Brown ;  H.  T.  Ruhl,  engineer  maintenance  of  way, 
Delaware  &  Hudson;  J.  D.  Mason,  Great  Northern;  W- 
.\.  Casker,  formerly  with  the  Chicago  &  Western  Indi- 
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ana,   and   N.   Tani,   Imperial   Government   Railways    of 
Japan. 

Five  years  have  passed  since  the  last  issue  of  the  Man- 
ual. It  has  been  decided  that  the  number  of  additions 
and  changes  to  the  1915  issue  justify  a  republication  this 
year.  The  volume  of  matter  presented  in  the  form  of 
committee  reports  exceeds  that  of  any  previous  year.  In 
quality  it  is  fully  up  to  the  high  standard  of  the  associa- 
tion and  reflects  great  credit  on  the  chairmen  and  mem- 
bers of  their  committees. 

It  has  been  the  policy  of  this  association  to  co-operate 
with  other  associations  in  the  advancement  of  the  com- 
mon interests.  In  this  manner  the  resources  of  the  sev- 
eral associations  are  combined  and  produce  the  best  re- 
sults as  well  as  tend  towards  uniformity  and  standardiza- 
tion. During  the  past  year  this  policy  of  co-operation  has 
expanded  to  the  extent  that  the  association  has  through 
its  committees  acted  as  the  construction  and  maintenance 
division  of  the  engineering  section  of  the  American  Rail- 
road Association.  This  action  was  forecast  by  President 
Morse  in  his  address  at  the  opening 
of  the  convention  last  year.  The 
general  plan  then  outlined  has  been 
carried  on  in  detail  as  follows : 

Under  the  reorganization  of  the 
American  Railroad  Association  by 
the  United  States  Railroad  Admin- 
istration, an  engineering  section  was 
included.  In  order  to  avoid  a  du- 
plication of  work  and  to  utilize  the 
efficient  working  organization  of  the 
American  Railway  Engineering  As- 
sociation, some  arrangement  to  that 
end  was  sought.  At  first  it  was 
proposed  that  the  organization  of 
this  association  be  taken  over  by  the 
American  Railroad  Association  to 
become  a  part  of  its  engineering  sec- 
tion. This  proposition  was  voted 
down  by  this  association  by  a  large 
majority.  The  offer  of  this  asso- 
ciation to  act  as  a  division  of  the 
engineering  section  was  finally  ac- 
cepted. The  engineering  section  is 
presided  over  by  a  general  committee 
of  11  members,  6  from  the  construc- 
tion and  maintenance  division,  3 
from  the  signal  division  and  2  from 
the  electrical  division.  This  gives 
this  association  a  majority  member- 
ship on  the  general  committee.  The  president  of  this 
association  is  chairman  of  the  general  committee  and 
of  the  section,  and  the  secretary  acts  for  both  of  these 
organizations. 

By  action  of  the  general  committee  the  members  of  the 
standing  and  special  committees  of  the  American  Rail- 
way Engineering  Association  were  appointed  members  of 
like  committees  of  the  engineering  section  of  the  Ameri- 
can Railroad  Association  and  the  outline  of  work  assigned 
to  the  committees  by  the  Board  of  Direction  of  the  Amer- 
ican Railway  Engineering  Association  was  approved  and 
accepted  by  the  general  committee  of  the  engineering  sec- 
tion of  the  American  Railroad  Association.  The  commit- 
tee niembers  thus  virtually  became  members  of  both  asso- 
ciations and  the  one  set  of  committees  carried  on  the  same 
work  for  both.  From  time  to  time  requests  for  special 
reports  have  been  made  by  the  American  Railroad  Asso- 
ciation through  the  general  committee,  which  the  commit- 
tee has  through  the  secretary  assigned  to  the  proper  com- 
mittee for  handling.  Several  important  requests  of  this 
nature  have  been  handled,  notably,  "The  Specifications 
for  Railroad  Track  Scales,"  "Rules  for  the  Prevention 
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of  the  Spread  of  Forest  and  Field  Fires,"  "A  Special  Re- 
port by  the  Tie  Committee  on  Metal  Versus  Wooden 
Ties,"  and  the  subject  now  under  consideration,  "Meas- 
ures to  Obtain  Higher  Efficiency  and  Economy"  in  the 
maintenance  of  way  and  structure  department,  both  as  to 
the  handling  of  labor  and  material ;  and  to  make  sugges- 
tions as  to  the  units  by  which  the  maintenance  of  way 
and  structure  work  may  be  gaged. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Railroad  As- 
sociation last  November,  the  engineering  section  included 
in  its  report  for  approval  such  subjects  as  were  adopted 
as  recommended  practices  by  this  association  at  the  con- 
vention a  year  ago.  These  were  approved  at  that  meet- 
ing and  now  bear  the  endorsement  of  the  American  Rail- 
road Association.  What  better  way  is  there  for  the 
recommended  practices  of  this  association  to  come  into 
general  use  on  the  railroads  of  this  country  than  to  bear 
such  endorsement? 

The  American  Railway  Engineering  Association  dur- 
ing the  past  year  has  been  performing  the  functions  of 
the  construction  and  maintenance 
division  of  the  American  Railroad 
Association,  the  contact  between  the 
two  being  maintained  through  the 
general  committee  of  the  engineer- 
ing section,  the  majority  of  whose 
members  are  officers  and  members  of 
this  association. 

This  relationship  has  in  other 
ways  also  been  of  advantage.  The 
consolidation  of  the  offices  of  the 
two  associations  and  the  secretary 
and  his  office  force  acting  for  both, 
have  divided  the  expense,  and  in 
addition  the  American  Railroad  As- 
sociation has  been  generous  in  finan- 
cing committee  work  of  a  special 
character.  The  sum  of  $9,000  per 
year  for  two  years  was  provided  for 
the  continuance  of  the  work  of  the 
committee  on  "Stresses  in  Railroad 
Track"  and  $7,500  was  given  for  the 
Rail  committee  to  carry  on  its  work 
for  the  year.  The  expense  was  paid 
of  the  inspection  trip  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Electricity  over  the  electrified 
division  of  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee 
&  St.  Paul  and  also  of  the  trip  of 
a  sub-committee  of  the  Yards  and 
Terminals  committee  for  the  purpo.se 
of  studying  the  unit  operation  of  terminals. 

There  were  some  among  us  who  viewed  with  alarm 
this  arrangement,  and  stood  by  terrified,  evidently  ex- 
pecting to  see  the  lamb  devoured  by  the  lion.  But  how 
groundless  their  fears !  They  must  now  realize,  as  they 
sit  here  in  this  convention,  that  the  American  Railway 
Engineering  Association  is  as  strong  and  as  independent 
as  ever. 

The  problems  immediately  ahead  of  us  are  those  of 
maintenance  rather  than  those  of  construction.  I  quote 
from  that  god-father  of  many  young  engineers,  the  re- 
vered Wellington,  who  in  defining  engineering  says,  "It 
is  the  art  of  doing  that  well  with  one  dollar,  which  any 
bungler  can  do  with  two  after  a  fashion."  The  defi- 
nition applies  quite  as  aptly  to  maintenance  engineering 
as  to  construction  engineering. 

The  item  of  labor  is  greater  than  all  the  other  items 
of  maintenance  expense  combined.  What  a  chance  there 
is  here  for  the  practice  of  engineering — the  engineering 
of  men.  How  much  more  can  be  done  with  one  dollar's 
worth  of  well-directed  effort  than  with  two  dollars'  worth 
of  bungling. 
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It  is  iiuu  ilio  (Inly  (■!'  llir  ciij^iiu-rr  lo  si'd<  lo  inaki;  tlic 
WDik  ;illr;uti\i'  to  tlic  uoiUiT  In  Jitloiitinii  to  liis  livin;,' 
;mil  worUiiij^  conditions.  I'ay  liini  ;in  .ulcMiuatc  waj^a-. 
I'lit  llio  man  nndor  a  foreman  wlio  knows  proper  mctli- 
(kIs  aiul  wlio  can  direct  him  in  llie  nse  of  tliose  melliods. 
I'"innisli  a  standard  of  performance  as  a  measure  of  liis 
creative  power  wliicli  will  stimulate  his  interest  towards 
increasinji  that  creative  power.  Respect  his  rijjhts,  treat 
him  fair,    'i'hen  watch  the  one  dollar  do  the  work  of  two. 

The  increased  costs  of  both  labor  and  material  have 
so  swelleii  the  e.\i)ense  of  maintenance  that  more  accu- 
rate cost  accountinjj  and  unit  measures  of  i>erformance 
are  needed.  It  is  .sout,dit  to  reduce  maintenance  costs 
to  a  sing'io  unit  of  measure  so  that  a  uniform  jjage  of 
maintenance  may  be  ha<l.  It  is  diflicuit  to  correct  un- 
less we  know  wherein  we  are  wrong.  Our  committee 
on  I'".conomics  of  Labor  is  now  working  on  this  problem. 

The  shunning  of  railroad  service  by  the  young  engi- 
neer is  a  matter  of  concern.  1  noticed  a  short  time  ago 
in  a  technical  publication  a  series  of  letters  written  by 
the  professors  of  engineering  of  a  number  of  univer- 
sities, on  why  the  graduate  engineer  is  not  entering  rail- 
road service.  The  chief  reason  given  was  that  they 
found  more  attractive  service  elsewhere — the  more  at- 
tractive features  being  better  pay,  less  exacting  working 
conditions  and  better  prospects  of  advancement.  I  can- 
not believe  this  to  be  a  permanent  or  even  a  general  con- 
dition. The  young  engineer  graduate  has  only  to  Jook  at 
the  long  list  of  prominent  railroad  officers  who  started 
on  the  engineering  corps  and  attained  to  positions  com- 
parable in  compensation  with  the  high  positions  in  the 
industries. 

This  association  is  dependent  upon  the  young  railroad 
engineer  for  its  perpetuation.  It  is  therefore  the  mis- 
sion of  the  members  of  this  association  to  present  to  the 
young  engineer  the  advantages  and  possibilities  of  rail- 
road service,  and  when  they  have  entered  that  service 
to  help  them  in  every  possible  way  toward  the  realization 
of  those  possibilities. 

Report  of  the  Secretary  and  Treasurer 

The  twenty-first  annual  convention  of  the  association 
marks  another  onward  and  upward  step  in  its  continued 
progress.  Financially,  in  the  growth  of  membership,  and 
in  enhanced  prestige  the  results  obtained  in  the  year  just 
closed  have  been  most  gratifying. 

By  reference  to  the  financial  statement  it  will  be  noted 
that  the  receipts  from  all  sources  were  $31,187.24;  the 
expenditures,  $24,702.03,  leaving  a  surplus  for  the  year 
of  $6,485.21. 

The  volume  of  committee  reports  submitted  for  con- 
sideration at  this  convention  exceeds  that  of  any  former 
year.  The  additions  made  to  the  Manual  since  its  last 
publication  have  warranted  the  Board  of  Direction  in  de- 
ciding on  reprinting  the  volume  during  the  current  year. 

As  pointed  out  in  the  address  of  the  president,  a  sys- 
tematic effort  has  recently  been  inaugurated  to  increase 
the  membership.  The  results  thus  far  secured  have  been 
exceedingly  gratifying  and  encourage  the  hope  that  even 
greater  gains  will  be  obtained  during  the  coming  year. 

Membership  at  the  last  annual  meeting 1,449 

Admitted  during  the  year 270 

Deceased  during  year 12 

Resignations   39 

Dropped  30 

81 
Net  gain    189       189 

Total  membership  1,638 

With  deep  regret  we  record  the  loss  by  death  of  the 
following  members :  John  A.  Atw'ood,  second  vice-presi- 
dent of  the  association ;  Curtis  Dougherty,  at  one  time  a 
director  of  the  association ;  Albert  Himes,  formerly  chair- 


m.m  of  the  Committee  on  Iron  and  Steel  Structures; 
Sleplien  I'earson  Hrown,  Williams  y\rcher,  N.  Tani,  E. 
kavmond,  |.  I).  Mason,  C.  N.  Kalk.  II.  T.  Knhl,  W.  A. 
easier,  Iv  T.  Hatch. 

kcspi-ct  fully  submitted, 

I',.  II.  I'rilch,  Secretary. 

l'"iNA.\(iAi.  Stati:mknt  for  Cai.i:ni)Ak  Ykau  I'',.\im.\g 
DlXKMIil.K  31,   V)VJ 

lialanic  on  liand  Jaiuiary  1,  1919 $37,259.19 

KIXKIITS 

Membership  .Atcoinit 

Entrance  fees  .' $  1,470.00 

Dues 6,726.75 

•Sui)scriptioii  to  bulletin 6,726.75 

liinding  Proceedings  and  Manual 682.35 

Badges  ' 31.00 

Sale  of  Publications 

Proceedings    2,0.S6.22 

Bulletins 8f)(j.06 

Manual   408.97 

Specifications    111.25 

Leaflets  27,o0 

General  Index   '••••••. 81.00 

Advertising 

Publications 2,040.20 

Interest  Account 

Investments  1,783.67 

Bank  balance  73.97 

Annual  Meeting 

Sales  of  dinner  tickets. 1,291.50 

Miscellaneous  56.02 

American  Railroad  Association 

Rail  Committee 6,753.93 

Total  $31,187.24 

DISliUkSEMENTS 

Salaries $  5,850.00 

Proceedings 1,018.00 

Bulletins 5,237.09 

Manual 4.55 

Stationery  and  printing 731.39 

Rents  and  light 868.11 

Telegrams  and  telephone 68.06 

Equipment  27.45 

Supplies   326.78 

Expressage   318.31 

Postage 806.65 

Exchange  53.10 

Taxes   29.25 

Committee  expenses 133.50 

Ofhcers'  expenses  16.00 

Annual  meeting  expenses 1,977.67 

RefuTid  dues  account  duplicate  payments,  etc.  32.00 

Audit  100.00 

Miscellaneous   245.20 

Rail  Committee  6,858.92 

Total   $24,702.03 

Excess  of  receipts  over  disbursements $  6,485.21 

Balance  on  hand  December  31,  1919 $43,744.40 

Consisting  of  : 

Bonds   $40,565.65 

Cash  in  S.  T.  &  S.  Bank 2,977.83 

Cash  in  Secretary's  office 175.92 

Petty  cash  in  Secretary's  office 25.00 

$43,744.40 

Stresses  in  Track  Fund 

Balance  on  hand  Januarj'  1,  1919 $  1,461.35 

Received  from  interest  during  1919 39.51 

$  1,500.86 

DISBURSEMENTS 

Salaries $  134.14 

Transportation   36.14 

Hotel  and  meals 42.90 

Telephone   and  telegrams 1.71 

Supplies   219.68 

Postage    30.00    $     464.57 

Balance   on   hand    in    Standard   Trust   and   Savings 

Bank,  December  31,  1919 $  1,036.29 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Board  of  Directiox. 


March  17,  1920 
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Repout  of  the  Treasurer 

Balance  on  hand  January  1,  1919 $37,259.19 

Receipts  during  1919 $31,187.24 

Paid  out  on  audited  vouchers  during  1919.  24,702.03 

Excess  of  receipts  over  disbursements $  6,485.21 

Balance  on  hand  December  31,  1919 $43,744.40 

Consisting  of : 

Bonds  $40,565.65 

Cash  in  S.  T.  &  S.  Bank 2,977.83 

Cash  in  Secretary's  oiifice 175.92 

Petty  cash  in  Secretary's  office 25.00 

$43,744.40 

Stresses  in  Track  Fund 

Balance  on  hand  January  1,  1919 $  1,461.35 

Received  from  interest  during  1919 39.51 

Total   $  1,500.86 

Paid  out  on  audited  vouchers  during  1919 464.57 

Balance  on  hand  December  31,  1919 $  1,036.29 

The  securities  listed  above  are  in  a  safety  deposit  box  of  the 
Merchants'  Loan  &  Trust  Safe  Deposit  Company,  Chicago. 
Respectfully  submitted, 

Geo.  H.  Bremner,  Treasurer. 

General  Balance  Sheet,  December  31,  1919 

ASSETS 

1919  1918 

Due  from  members $  3,142.00  $  2,495.35 

Due  from  sales  of  publications 542.27  1,823.94 

Due  from  advertising 985.00  400.00 

Due  from  Amer.  R.  R.  Assn.  (Rail  Commit- 
tee)         575.97  470.98 


Due  from  Amer.  Express  Co.  lor  lost  ship- 
ment      250.00 

Furniture  and  fixtures  (cost) 997.40  997.40 

Gold  badges   73.50  51.00 

Publications  on  hand   (estimated) 6,000.00  6,000.00 

Extensometers   500.00  500.00 

Investments  (cost)  40,565.65  35,065.65 

Interest  on  investments  (accrued) 739.99  711.96 

Cash  in  Standard  Trust  &  Savings  Bank....  2,977.83  2,168.54 

Cash  in  Secretary's  office 175.92 

Petty  cash  fund 25.00  25.00 

Total  $57,550.53    $50,709.82 

LIABILITIES 

Members'  dues  paid  in  advance $  2,272.50    $  2,053.50 

Impact  test  fund  on  electrified  railways 285.46           285.46 

Advertising  paid  in  advance 120.00 

Due  for  printing  Proceedings 1,845.00 

Due  for  exprcssage 183.67 

Due  for  miscellaneous  bills 39.00 

Surplus  52,924.90      48,250.86 

Total  $57,550.53    $50,709.82 

Metric  System  of  Measures 

The  question  of  legalizing  the  metric  system  of  meas- 
ures in  this  country  was  brought  before  the  Tuesday 
morning  session  of  the  xA.ssociation  and  after  an  address 
by  W.  C.  Wilson,  representing  the  American  Institute 
of  Weights  and  Measures,  W.  H.  Courtenay  (L.  &  N. ) 
offered  the  following  resolution,  which  was  adopted  :  The 
American  Railway  Engineering  Association,  in  conven- 
tion assembled,  expresses  its  opposition  to  the  adoption 
of  the  metric  system  of  weights  and  measures  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  the  English  system  or  the  American  system 
at  present  in  general  use. 


Report  of  Committee  on  Buildings 


nder  the  head  of  revision  of 
the  Manual,  the  committee  of- 
fered some  revised  definitions 
and  also  submitted  the  follow- 
ing: 

On  page  18,  in  the  supple- 
ment to  the  Manual,  it  was 
proposed  to  change  the  rec- 
ommendation for  high  plat- 
forms at  passenger  stations  to 
read  as  follows:  "It  is  rec- 
'  inmended  that  high  plat- 
1 1  irms  be  provided  only  in 
connection  with  tracks  devot- 
ed exclusively  to  passenger 
business  on  account  of  clear- 
ances." 

On  page  218  there  is  a  sub- 
ject in  the  Manual  entitled,  "Sanitary  Provisions  for 
Medium  Sized  Stations."  The  committee  recommended 
that  the  first  three  paragraphs  referring  to  water  closets 
and  chemical  toilets  be  eliminated  and  that  the  last  para- 
graph only  be  reprinted  in  the  Manual.  The  committee 
also  recommended  that  the  two  words  "Medium  Sized" 
be  left  out,  as  the  recommendations  would  apply  to  all 
stations. 

Subject  (2).  Coaling  Stations 
The  committee  recommended  the  publishing  as  a  mat- 
ter of  information  in  the  proceedings,  an  article  on  fuel 
conservation  prepared  by  the  United  States  Railroad  Ad- 
ministration, as  covered  by  its  Circular  No.  17,  dated 
Washington,  April  20,  1918. 

Ash  Pits 
The  committee  recommended  publishing  an  illustration 
•of  a  steam  conveyor  ash  pit  as  a  type,  without  recom- 


mendation as  to  its  i^reference.  A  number  of  railroads 
have  provided  protection  for  the  water  type  of  ash  pits, 
consisting  of  wood  floats,  floats  made  out  of  boiler  tubes 
on  angle  iron  frame,  but  the  result  from  the  use  of  these 
has  been  questionable,  as  the  operator  does  not  always  re- 
])lace  the  protection  in  proper  manner  and  it  is  easily 
broken.  In  the  tube  type  of  float  the  sulphuric  acid  in  the 
water  soon  causes  deterioration.  The  committee,  there- 
fore, recommended  that  on  deep  water  ash  pits  a  walk- 
away be  provided  on  the  water  side  of  the  running  track, 
so  that  hostlers  can  work  on  the  engine  on  this  side  with- 
out danger  of  falling  into  the  pit. 

In  addition  to  this  protection,  ^-in.  rods  spaced  1  inch 
apart  have  been  installed  in  the  running  track.  Some 
roads  place  these  rods  in  a  frame  approximately  10  ft. 
long,  placing  them  between  the  rails  so  that  they  can  be 
removed  when  necessar}^  It  is  considered  preferable  to 
fasten  the  rods  so  that  they  cannot  be  removed. 

Subject    (7).     Efficient   and   Economical   Methods   of 
Electric  Lighting  for  Passenger  Station 

Lighting  in  and  around  passenger  stations  is  provided 
in  order  to  add  to  the  safety  and  convenience  of  the  pub- 
lic and  employees,  and  adequate  lighting  is  well  recog- 
nized as  one  of  the  most  effective  police  measures  against 
crimes  and  invaluable  as  a  sanitary  precaution,  but  any 
illumination  that  does  not  directly  contribute  to  security 
and  convenience  should  be  avoided. 

Passenger  Station  Interiors 

There  are  three  types  of  electric  lighting  which  can  be 
used  for  passenger  station  illumination:  Direct,  semi- 
direct  and  enclosed  units  and  indirect. 

Direct  lighting  is  the  most  commonly  used  for  station 
illumination  and  is  recommended  as  the  installation  for 
stations  where  economy  in  first  cost,  operation  and  effi- 
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cieiicy  i)f  lij;litiiig  is  dcsiiiiblc.  Semi  i ml i reel  lij^litiuf^  is 
iisetl  lre(|ucntly,  Init  is  more  expensive  as  to  first  cost  and 
is  about  ()(.)  per  cent  as  cllicicnt  as  dirocl  lijjluing  on  a  new 
installation,  decreasing,'  in  eOicicncy  on  account  of  dust 
covcrini,'  the  rellectinjj  surfaces.  The  totally  enclosed 
type  of  lixturc  is  the  better  of  the  two,  as  approximately 
the  same  results  can  be  obtained  and  the  maintenance  cost, 
is  a  trille  lower  in  so  far  as  cleaning  is  concerned.  Indirect 
lighting  is  not  recommended  for  station  lighting  because 
of  the  exiK-nse  of  installation  and  maintenance,  also  for 
the  low  clTiciency  due  to  the  light  being  absorbed  by  the 
ceiling   or   rellecting   surfaces. 

In  waiting  rooms  the  installation  of  the  approximate 
average  of  one  watt  per  s(|.  ft.  of  floor  area  will  give  good 
illinnination,  but  there  are  many  details  to  be  considered, 
such  as  the  difference  in  ceiling  heights,  color  of  wall  and 
style  of  architecture.  For  ticket  ofifices  a  minimum  of 
3.5  foot  candles  is  recommended,  for  toilet  rooms  about 
2  foot  candles  and  for  baggage  rooms  from  1  to  2  foot 
candles.  Average  conditions  warrant  an  installation  rang- 
ing from  0.5  to  1  watt  per  square  foot. 

Passenger  Station  Surroundings 

Driveways  and  walks  leading  to  and  from  passenger 
stations  can  be  lighted  most  economically  by  using  high 
efficiency  gas  filled  lamps,  inclosed  in  frosted  bowls  or 
some  other  suitable  fixture  and  spaced  along  the  driveway 
and  walks  on  posts  at  sufficient  distance  to  give  illumina- 
tion intensity  of  1.  to  1.5  foot  candles.  Platform  lighting 
should  be  so  arranged  that  the  lamps  are  not  visible  to 
enginemen  on  ajjproaching  trains.  A  minimum  illumina- 
tion intensity  of  0.03  foot  candles  is  desired  for  uncovered 
platforms.  This  value  may  be  increased  where  conditions 
demand  higher  illumination.  Shallow  bowl  porcelain  en- 
ameled steel  reflectors  are  recommended,  the  spacing  of 
the  units  to  be  determined  by  the  condition  existing  at  the 
particular  platform.  Flood  lighting  of  platforms  is  not 
recommended  except  in  a  few  instances  where  an  econom- 
ical installation  is  absolutely  necessary. 

Lights  for  platforms  with  coversheds  are  necessarily 
limited  to  direct  lights  hung  from  the  roof  of  the  shed. 

The  most  satisfactory  arrangement  of  lighting  imits  in 
subways  is  to  place  them  on  the  ceiling  along  the  center 
of  subway,  spacing  them  at  intervals  large  enough  to  give 
an  illumination  intensity  of  about  one  foot  candle. 

Subway  stair  lights  should  preferably  be  placed  in  re- 
cesses on  the  side  walls,  the  fixtures  to  be  placed  approx- 
imately six  inches  above  the  level  of  the  treads,  .so  ar- 
ranged that  the  light  will  not  shine  in  the  eyes  of  pedes- 
trians going  up  the  stair.  Approximately  0.5  foot  candles 
would  be  sufificient  to  illuminate  a  stair. 

The  following  tabulation  gives  some  general  figures 
showing  the  approximate  amount  of  light  required  at 
various  locations  in  and  around  passenger  stations : 

First  Class — Important  City  and  Suburban  Stations 

Waiting  room Direct    3     to  3.5  foot  candles 

Ticket    office Direct    3.5  to  4.5     "  "^ 

Ticket  windows Direct,    1    drop 4     to  4.5     " 

Baggage   room General  illumination  1     to  2 

With  local  drop  over  desk  and  window. 

News  stand. . .  Direct    illumination 5  foot  candles 

Toilet  rooms.  Direct  general   illumination  .  1.5  to  2  foot  candles 
With  one  drop  over  each  two  stalls. 

Coversheds  and  main  platforms..  Direct 1.5  foot  candles 

Outlying    platforms Direct 1 

Station   approaches Direct.. .  1  to  1.5 

Second   Class — Unimportant   Country    Stations 
Waiting    room.. ..  Direct  general  illumination;  .3     foot  candles 

Ticket   office Direct  general  illumination  .  .3.5 

Ticket   window. .  .One  25-watt  lamp 4 

Baggage    room.  . .  Direct  illumination  (1  or  more  drop) 

Toilet    room Direct  (generally  1  drop  is  sufficient) 

Platforms  adjacent  to  station  .  .Direct.  .0.1  to  1.5  foot  candles 
Outlying  platforms Direct.  .0.25  to  5 


Subject    (8).     Modern   Types   of   Toilet    Facilities   at 

Small  Stations  Where  Water  Supply  and 

Sewers  Arc   Lacking 

\V  ithin  the  past  five  or  six  years,  a  numl>er  of  waterless 
closets  have  come  on  the  market  and  some  of  than  are 
])roving  a  very  satisfactory  substitute  for  the  i)rivics,  do- 
ing away  with  the  odor  and  iX)llution,  and  they  can  be 
installed  in  any  building  at  a  cost  no  gr«itcr  than  for  a 
single  or  double  privy.  In  a  great  many  instances  they 
will  answer  the  ]>urix)ses  that  water  fixtures  are  designed 
for,  and  arc  more  economical  to  install  and  operate,  being 
practically  non-freezing,  free  from  the  usual  plumbing 
charges,  and  d(j  not  waste  water.  They  are  easily  cleaned, 
swabs  Ijcing  furnished  for  the  purpose. 

This  system  consists  of  a  receiving  receptacle  contain- 
ing chemicals,  wdiich  destroy  any  disease  germs  and 
liquefy  the  fecal  matter.  This  container  can  be  pumped 
or  drained  on  the  ground,  as  there  is  no  odor  and  all 
germs  are  destroyed.  If  fixtures  are  installed  in  proper 
proportion  to  the  number  of  people  served  it  will  only  be 
necessary  to  drain  the  receptacle  approximately  once 
every  three  months.  One  fixture  will  serve  approximately 
20  persons  per  day. 

On  account  of  the  chemicals  necessaiy  in  this  system, 
special  attention  should  be  given  to  the  quality  of  ma- 
terial used.  In  no  case  should  less  than  14  gage  metal  be 
considered  and  pure  iron  should  be  used.  The  tank  and 
tubes  should  also  be  coated  with  asphaltic  enamel,  which 
adheres  to  metal  under  bending  and  will  be  unaffected  by 
acids,  alkalis,  electrolytic  or  atmospheric  conditions. 

Another  type  obtainable  is  a  portable  container  with 
seat  and  lid,  agitator,  and  an  anti-splash  board  which 
takes  position  when  the  seat  is  raised,  which  assists  in 
agitation. 

In  regard  to  the  experience  of  the  railroads  with  these 
fixtures,  a  questionnaire  was  sent  out  and  the  50  odd  re- 
plies received  show  that  24  roads  have  no  installations. 
Others  show  installations  of  from  1  to  354  with  only  a 
few  renewals,  mostly  from  corrosion  of  tank,  but  in  one 
case  from  lack  of  attention.  The  installations  cover  a 
period  of  from  1913  to  1919. 

The  opinion,  therefore,  seems  to  be  that  with  proper 
installation  and  attention  chemical  toilets  are  satisfactory. 
Conclusions 

It  is  recommended  that  in  locations  where  water  supply 
and  sew^ers  are  available,  the  usual  system  of  water  closets 
and  urinals  be  installed.  Where  these  are  not  available 
permanent  or  portable  types  of  chemical  closets  and 
urinals  should  be  installed ;  proper  supervision  of  installa- 
tion, care  in  inspection,  handling,  charging  and  draining 
should  be  maintained. 

Committee:  M.  A.  Long  (architect),  chairman;  C.  W. 
Richey  (P.  R.  R.),  vice-chairman;  G.  W.  Andrews  (B.  &  0). 
D.  R.  Collin  (architect),  W.  H.  Cookman  (P.  R.  R.),  C.  G. 
Delo  (C.  G.  W.),  W.  T.  Dorrance  (N.  Y.,  N.  H.  &  H.), 
K.  B.  Duncan  (A.  T.  &  S.  F.),  G.  H.  Gilbert  (Sou.),  Walter 
Goldstraw  (G.  T.),  A.  T.  Hawk  (C.  R.  I.  &  P.),  F.  F.  Har- 
rington (U.  S.  R.  A.),  E.  A.  Harrison  (A.  T.  &  S.  F.), 
A.  Larsen  (Miami  Conservatory),  J.  W.  Orrock  (C.  P.  R.), 
R.  V.   Reamer   (C.  R.  R.  of  N.  J.),  John   Schofield   (C.  N.). 

Discussion 

In  the  absence  of  Chairman  Long,  A.  T.  Hawk  (C.  R. 
I.  &  P.)  presented  the  report,  and  moved  that  the  re- 
visions of  the  Manual  as  proposed  by  the  committee  be 
approved.  The  motion  was  seconded  and  carried.  Mr. 
Hawk  read  the  conclusions  at  the  end  of  the  report  on 
Subject  7,  and  made  a  motion  that  these  conclusions,  in- 
cluding the  tables,  be  published  in  the  Manual.  This 
was  seconded  and  carried.  He  then  read  the  matter  re- 
lating to  Subject  8  and  the  conclusions  at  the  end  of  the 
report,  which  were  adopted.  The  committee  was  then 
excused. 
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Report  of  the  Committee  on  Track 


N  Appendix  A  the  com- 
mittee presented  some  ex- 
tended changes  in  the 
Manual.  In  Appendix  B 
the  committee  submits 
typical  plans  of  turnouts, 
crossovers,  slip  switches 
and  double  crossovers, 
recommending  certain  of 
them  for  adoption  and  others  to  be  received  as  informa- 
tion. These  plans  were  the  result  of  the  study  and  co- 
operation of  the  committee  and  the  frog  and  switch 
manufacturers  of  the  Manganese  Track  Society.  In 
Appendix  C  the  committee  presented  a  specification  for 
relayer  rail,  which  classifies  the  rail  according  to  wear 
and  grades  it  according  to  the  use  intended. 

The  committee  reported  progress  on:  Subject  3 — 
"Report  on  reduction  of  taper  of  tread  of  wheel  to  1  in 
38,  and  on  canting  the  rail  inward";  Subject  4  (a)  — 
'Report  on  test  of  tie  plates  subject  to  brine  drippings," 
md  on  Subject  6 — "Continue  efforts  to  induce  railroad 
)perating  officials  to  study  and  collect  data  relating  to 
:i¥ect  of  flat  spots  on  track  structure." 

Conclusions 

1.  The  committee  recommended  that  the  changes  in 
Ihe  Manual  in  Appendix  A  be  approved  and  the  revised 
jnatter  be  substituted  for  the  present  subject-matter  in 
ihe  Manual. 

I  2.  The  committee  recommended  41  "Typical  Plans 
|or  Frogs,  Switches,  Turnouts,  Crossovers,"  etc.,  for 
ipproval  and  publication  in  the  Manual  as  listed  in  Ap- 
pendix B ;  also  Specifications  for  the  Design  and  Dimen- 
jions  of  Manganese  Steel  Pointed  Switches,  printed  in 
/ol.  18,  A.  R.  E.  A.  Proceedings  of  1917,  page  407. 
!  The  committee  also  recommended  that  13  plans,  dated 
jieptember  15,  1919,  be  accepted  as  information  as  listed 
|n  Appendix  B  ;  also  8  plans  giving  preferred  names  of 
larts,  as  listed  in  Appendix  B. 

The  committee  recommended  the  reassignment  of  Sub- 
'ect  2 — "Report  on  typical  plans  of  turnouts,  crossovers, 
;lip-switches  and  double  crossovers,  and  prepare  details 
or  such  work";  Subject  3 — "Report  on  reduction  of 
iper  of  tread  of  wheel  to  1  in  38,  and  on  canting  the 
ail  inward"  ;  Subject  4  (a) — "Report  on  test  of  tie  plates 
iubject  to  brine  drippings" ;  and  4  (b) — "Report  on  the 
iffect  of  brine  drippings  on  track  appliances."  It  rec- 
mmended  the  discontinuance  of  Subject  6 — "Continue 
fforts  to  induce  railroad  operating  officials  to  study  and 
pllect  data  relating  to  effect  of  flat  spots  on  track  struc- 
iire,"  and  that  an  investigation  of  the  effect  of  flat  spots 
n  track  structure  be  made  by  the  Committee  on  Stresses 
1  Track. 

;  Committee:    W.   P.   Wiltsee   (N.    &  W.),   chairman;   J.   R. 
;eighty    (M.    P.),   vice-chairman;    R.    A.    Baldwin    (C.   N.    R.), 


(;co.  n.  Brcmiicr  (1.  C.  C),  G.  W.  Hegel  (C.  I),  T.  H.  Hickey 
(M.  C),  E.  T.  Howson  (Railway  Age),  T.  T.  Irving  ( G.  T.), 
I.  B.  Jenkins  (B.  &  O.),  H.  A.  Lloyd  (Erie),  J.  de  N.  Macomb 
"(A.  T.  &  S.  F.),  F.  H.  McGuigan,  Jr.  (U.  S.  R.  A.),  J.  V. 
Ncubert  (N.  Y.  C),  F.  L.  Nicholson  (N.  S.),  C.  H.  Niemeyer 
(P.  R.  R.),  R.  M.  Pearcc  (P.  &  L.  E.),  H.  T.  Porter  (B.  & 
L.  E.),  J.  H.  Reinholdt  (M.  &  St.  L.),  G.  J.  Slibeck  (Petti- 
bone  Mullikin  Co.),  J.  B.  Strong  (Ramapo  Iron  Works), 
J.  R.  Watt  (L.  &  N.). 

Appendix  A — Revision  of  Manual 

The  committee  recommended  that  the  following 
changes  in  the  Manual  be  made : 

Specifications 

For  Specifications  for  Steel  Tie  Plates,  Specifications 
for  Wrought-Iron  Tie  Plates,  Specifications  for  Mal- 
leable Iron  Tie  Plates,  Specifications  for  Ordinary  Track 
Spikes  and  Specifications  for  Screw  Spikes,  substitute 
the  following  specifications :  The  Specifications  for 
Track  Bolts  on  page  123  of  the  Manual  should  be  with- 
drawn, as  the  Rail  committee  is  now  handling  this  sub- 
ject. The  committee  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  Specifi- 
cations for  Spiral  Spring  Nut  Locks  should  be  withdrawn 
and  the  subject  handled  by  the  Rail  committee  in  con- 
nection with  joints  and  bolts. 

The  committee  recommends  that  the  design  of  the  cut 
track  spike  shown  on  page  22  of  the  1918  Supplement  to 
the  Manual  be  withdrawn,  and  the  design  submitted  here- 
with be  substituted  therefor,  as  the  present  design  in  the 
Manual  does  not  correctly  show  the  slope  of  the  under- 


Fig.  1 — Recommended  Design  of  a  Cut  Track  Spike 

side  of  the  head  of  the  spike  to  agree  with  the  slope  of 
the  top  of  the  rail  base. 

Frogs,  Switches,  Etc. 

It  is  recommended  that  the  plans  shown  on  pages  169, 
170  and  171  of  the  Manual,  and  that  paragraphs  on  Frog 
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Blocking  .ind  tlie  Specification.s  for  l-'rofj.s,  Cro.s.siiijjs  and 
Switches  and  Turnout.s,  Crossovers,  etc.,  shown  in  the 
1915  Manual  on  ])aj,'cs  172  to  186,  inclusive,  be  with- 
drawn from  the  Manual  until  new  specifications  can  be 
provided  to  agree  with  the  recommended  i)lans  of  frogs 
and  switches.  These  plans  in  themselves  contain  sufli- 
cient  specifications  for  temporary  purposes. 

Specifications   for   Steel   Cut  Track   Spikes 

I.     Matkkiai. 

Process.  1.  Tlic  stcd  inay  be  made  by  Besseiiier  or  opcn- 
hcartli  process. 

II.     PiivsiCAi,  Rkquirements 

Tension  Tests.  2.  The  full-size  finished  spikes,  or  the 
full-size  bars  from  which  the  spikes  arc  made,  shall  conform 
to  the  following  minimum  requirements  as  to  tensile  proper- 
ties: 

Tensile  strength,  lb.  per  sq.  in 55,000 

Yield  point,  lb.  per  sq.  in 0.5  tensile  strength 

Elongation  in  2  in.,  per  cent 25. 

Bend  Tests.  3.  (a)  The  body  of  the  full-size  finished 
spikes  shall  bend  cold  through  180  deg.  flat  on  itself,  without 
cracking  on  the  outside  of  the  bent  portion. 

(b)  The  head  of  the  full-size  finished  spikes  shall  bend 
backward  to  the  line  of  the  face  of  the  spike,  without  crack- 
ing on  the  outside  of  the  bent  portion. 

Number  of  Tests.  4.  (a)  One  tension  and  one  bend  test 
of  each  kind  shall  be  made  from  each  lot  of  10  tons  or  frac- 
tion thereof. 

(b)  If  any  test  specimen  develops  flaws,  it  may  be  dis- 
carded and  another  specimen  substituted. 

Retests.  5.  If  any  tension  test  specimen  breaks  more 
than  ^  in.  from  the  center  of  the  gage  length,  a  retest  shall 
be   allowed. 

III.     Design 

Workmanship.  6.  The  spikes  shall  conform  to  the  di 
mensions  specified  by  the  purchaser.  A  variation  of  1/64  in. 
under  the  specified  dimension  of  the  body  of  the  spike,  meas- 
ured from  the  face  to  the  back,  and  a  variation  of  1/32  in. 
over  the  specified  dimensions  of  the  body  of  the  spike,  meas- 
ured across  the  face,  will  be  permitted.  A  variation  of  3/32 
in.  over  and  1/32  in.  under  the  specified  dimensions  of  the 
head  of  the  spike  will  be  permitted.  A  variation  of  ys  •"• 
from  the  specified  length  of  the  spike,  measured  from  the 
under  side  of  the  head  to  the  point,  will  be  permitted.  A 
variation  of  1  deg.  in  the  specified  angle  of  the  under  side  of 
the  head  of  the  spike  will  be  permitted. 

IV.     Manufacture 

Finish.  7.  The  finished  spikes  shall  be  free  from  injurious 
defects  and  shall  have  a  workmanlike  finish. 

\'.     Inspection 

Insi>ection.  8.  The  inspector  representing  the  purchaser 
shall  have  free  entry-,  at  all  times  while  work  on  the  contract 
of  the  purchaser  is  being  performed,  to  all  parts  of  the  manu- 
facturer's work  which  concern  the  manufacturer  of  the  spikes 
ordered.  The  manufacturer  shall  afiford  the  inspector,  free 
of  cost,  all  reasonable  facilities  to  satisfy  him  that  the  spikes 
are  being  furnished  in  accordance  with  these  specifications. 
All  tests  and  inspection  shall  be  made  at  the  place  of  manu- 
facture prior  to  shipment,  unless  otherwise  specified,  and 
shall  be  so  conducted  as  not  to  interfere  unnecessarily  with 
the  operation  of  the  works. 

Rejection.  9.  Spikes  which  show  injurious  defects  subse- 
quent to  their  acceptance  at  the  manufacturer's  works  will 
be  rejected,  and  the  manufacturer  shall  be  notified. 

VI.     Shipment 

Packing.  10.  When  spikes  are  shipped  they  shall  be 
packed  in  good,  serviceable  packages.  All  packages  must  be 
plainly  marked  as  to  material,  size  of  spike  and  name  of  man- 
ufacturer. 

Specifications  for  Steel  Tie  Plates 

1.  These  Specifications  cover  two  grades  of  steel  tie  plates, 
namely.  Soft  and  Medium.  The  soft  grade  steel  shall  be  used, 
unless  otherwise  specified. 

I.     Material 

Process.  2.  Steel  may  be  made  by  the  Bessemer  or  open- 
hearth  process. 


II.  CllKAIKAL    RLfJLMKKMKNTS 

Phosphorus.  3.  (a)  Tho  steel  shall  conform  to  llic  fol- 
lowing  rcciuircments  as  to  chemical  composition: 

Pliuspliorus I  Hensrmcr    -not  over  0.10  per  ctiil, 

I  (JptiilicMrth-iiol  over  0.05  per  cent 

Carbon,  (b)  Unless  otherwise  specified,  the  material  will 
l>e  furnished  according  to  chemical  comiiosition  only,  in 
which  case  the  minimum  carbon  shall  be  as  follows: 

licsscmcr  Soft   Grade  Medium  (Jradc 

Carbon  N'i>t  under  O.Ob  per  cent.  Not  under  0.12  per  cent. 

Openhcarlh  Soft   Grade  Medium  Grade 

Carbon  Not  under  0.15  per  cent.  Not  under  0.20  per  ooii. 

Ladle  Analysis.  4.  (a)  A  carbon  determination  shall  b< 
made  of  each  melt  of  liessemer  steel,  and  two  analyses  every 
24  hours  representing  the  average  of  the  elements,  carbon, 
manganese,  phosphorus  and  sulphur,  contained  in  the  steel, 
one  for  each  day  and  night  turn,  respectively.  These  analyses 
shall  l)c  made  from  drillings  taken  at  least  ]/»  in.  beneath 
the  surface  of  a  test  ingot  obtained  during  the  pouring  of  ihi 
melts.  The  chemical  com])osition  thus  determined  shall  be 
reported  to  the  purchaser  or  his  rei)resentative,  and  shall 
conform   to   the   requirements   specified   in    .Section   3. 

(b)  An  analysis  of  each  melt  of  open-hearth  steel  shall 
be  made  by  the  manufacturer  to  determine  the  percentages  of 
cari)oii,  manganese,  prosi)horus  and  sulphur.  This  analysi^ 
shall  be  made  from  drillings  taken  at  least  %  in.  beneath 
the  surface  of  a  test  ingot  obtained  during  the  pouring  of  the 
melt.  The  chemical  composition  thus  determined  shall  bi 
reported  to  the  purchaser  or  his  representative,  and  shall 
conform   to   the   requirements   specified  in   Section  3. 

Check  Analysis.  5.  An  analysis  may  be  made  by  the 
purchaser  from  a  finished  tie  plate  representing  each  melt  of 
open-hearth  steel,  and  each  melt  or  lot  of  10  tons  of  Bessemer 
steel.  The  carbon  content  thus  determined  shall  not  be  less 
than  that  specified  in  Section  3,  and  the  phosphorus  content 
shall  not  exceed  that  specified  in  Section  3  by  more  than  25 
per  cent. 

III.  Physical  Requirements 

Bend  Test.  6.  The  bend  test  specimens  specified  in  Sec- 
tion 7  shall  bend  cold  through  180  deg.  around  a  pin  thi 
diameter  of  which  is  equal  to  the  thickness  of  the  specimen 
for  the  soft  grade,  and  to  twice  the  thickness  of  the  speci- 
men for  the  medium  grade,  without  cracking  on  the  outside 
of  the  bt  lit  portion. 

Test  Specimens.  7.  Bend  test  specimens  shall  be  taken 
from  the  finished  tie  plates,  or  from  the  rolled  bars,  and 
longitudinally  with  the  rolling.  They  shall  be  rectangular  in 
section,  not  less  than  yi  in.  in  width  between  the  planed  sides, 
and  shall  have  two  parallel  faces  as  rolled.  They  shall  be 
free  from  ribs  or  projections.  Where  the  design  of  the  tie- 
plates  is  such  that  the  specimen  cannot  be  taken  between 
the  ribs  or  projections,  these  ribs  or  projections  shall,  in  pre- 
paring the  specimen,  be  planed  off  even  with  the  main  sur- 
face of  the  tie  plate. 

Optional  Bend  Test.  8.  If  preferred  by  the  manufacturer 
and  approved  by  the  purchaser,  the  following  bend  test  may 
be  substituted  for  that  described  in   Section  6. 

A  piece  of  the  rolled  bar  shall  bend  cold  through  90  deg. 
around  a  pin  the  diameter  of  which  is  equal  to  the  thickness 
of  the  section,  where  bent  for  the  soft  grade,  and  to  twice  the 
thickness  of  the  section  where  bent  for  the  medium  grade, 
without    cracking   on    the    outside    of    the   bent   portion. 

Number  of  Tests.  9.  (a)  One  bend  test  shall  be  madf 
from  each  melt  of  open-hearth  steel,  or  from  each  melt  or  lot 
of  10  tons  of  Bessemer  steel. 

(b)  If  any  test  specimen  shows  defective  machining  or 
develops  flaws,  it  may  be  discarded  and  another  specimen 
substituted. 

Tension  Tests.  10.  (a)  If  desired  by  the  purchaser  or 
for  the  reason  that  the  manufacturer  does  not  make  his  own 
steel  bars  and  is  not  able  to  make  the  chemical  analysis  pi 
the  steel,  the  material  may  be  purchased  to  conform  to  the 
following  minimum  requirements  as  to  tensile  properties: 

Soft  Grade  Medium  Grade 

Tensile  strength,  lb.  per  sq.  in 55,000  64,000 

Yield  point,  lb.  per  sq.  in 0.5  tens.  str.  0.5  tens.  str. 

Elongation  in  2-in.,  per  cent 1,500,000  1,500,000 

Tensile  St.  Tensile  Str. 

But  in  no  case  less  than 20  per  cent.  18  per  cent. 

Elongation  in  8-in.,  per  cent 1.400.000  1,400.000 

Tensile  St.  Tensile  Str. 

But  in   no  case  less  than 18  per  cent.  16  percent. 

Reduction  of  area,  per  cent 30  per  cent.  25  per  cent. 

Test  Specimens,  (b)  The  tension  test  specimens  shall  be 
taken  from  the  finished  tie  plates,  or  from  the  rolled  bar. 
They  shall  be  cut  so  that  the  sides  of  the  specimens  are  par- 
allel to  the  direction  in  which  the  tie  plates  have  been  rolled. 

(c)  Tension    test    specimens    may   conform   to   the   essen- 
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[ial  dimensions  shown  in  Fig.  2  or  Fig.  3.  The  2-in.  speci- 
men (Fig.  1)  shall  have  filleted  shoulders,  or  threaded  ones, 
to  fit  into  the  holders  on  the  testing  machine  in  such  a  way 
that  the  line  of  action  of  the  force  exerted  by  the  testing 
machine  shall  coincide  with  the  axis  of  the  specimen. 

Note: — The  gage  length,  parallel  portions  and  fillets  shall  l>c 
as  shown,  but  the  ends  may  be  of  any  form  which  will  fit  the 
holders  of  the  testing  machine. 

(d)  Or,  tension  test  specimens  may  be  rectangular  in  sec- 
tion, in  which  case  they  shall  be  not  less  than  Yz  in.  in  width 
between  the  planed  sides,  and  shall  have  two  parallel  faces  as 
rolled.  When  the  tie  plates  are  of  such  a  design  that  the 
rectangular  specimens  cannot  be  obtained  without  projecting 
ribs,  these  shall  be  planed  off  before  the  tests  are  made. 

Number  of  Tests.  11.  (a)  One  tension  test  shall  be  made 
from  each  melt  of  open-hearth  steel,  and  from  each  melt  or 
lot  of  10  tons  of  Bessemer  steel. 

(b)      If   any    test    specimen    shows    defective    machining,    or 


I— .£  'Ga^e  length 
Fig.  2 

develops  flaws,  or  if  it  breaks  outside  the  gage  length,  it  may 
be  discarded  and   an&ther  specimen   substituted. 

Retests.  12.  If  the  percentage  of  elongation  of  any  ten- 
sion test  specimen  is  less  thari  that  specified  in  Section  5,  or 
if  any  part  of  the  fracture  is  more  than  y^  in.  from  the  center 
of  the  gage  length  of  a  2-in.  specimen  or  is  outside  the  middle 
third  of  the  gage  length  of  an  8-in.  specimen,  as  indicated  by 
scribe  scratches  marked  on  the  specimen  before  testing,  a  re- 
test  shall  be  allowed. 

.     IV.     Design 

Plan.  13.  The  tie  plates  shall  confoTm  to  the  drawings 
submitted  to  the  manufacturer,  with  the  following  permissi- 
ble variations: 

Tolerance,  (a)?'  For  plates  with  shoulders  parallel  to  the 
direction  of  rolling,  a  variation  of  1/32  in.  in  thickness,  J/g  i"- 
in  rolled  width,  and  3/16-in.  in  sheared  length  will  be  per- 
mitted. 

(b)  For  plates  with  shoulders  perpendicular  to  the  direc- 
tion of  rolling,  a  variation  of  1/32-in.  in  thickness,  ^-in. 
in  rolled  width,  and  y\  in.  in  sheared  length  will  be  permit- 
ted. The  distance  from  the  face  of  shoulder  to  the  outside 
end  of  the  plate  shall  not  vary  more  than  J4  ii-.  and  from  the 
face  of  shoulder  to  the  inside  end  not  more  than  Yz  in. 

V.     Manufacture 

Workmanship.  14.  The  tie  plate  shall  be  smoothly  rolled, 
true  to  templet,  and  shall  be  straight  and  out  of  wind  on  the 
surface  which  will  form  the  bearings  for  the  rail. 

Finish.  IS.  The  finished  tie  plates  shall  be  free  from 
burrs  and  other  surface  deformations  caused  by  the  shearing 
and  punching;  they  shall  also  be  free  from  other  injurious  de- 
fects and  shall  have  a  workmanlike  finish. 

Marking.  16.  The  name  or  brand  of  the  manufacturer 
the  section  and  the  year  of  manufacture  shall  be  rolled  in 
raised  letters  and  figures  on  the  outside  of  the  shoulder  of  the 
plates,  and  a  portion  of  this  marking  shall  appear  on  each 
finished  tie  plate. 

VI.  Inspection 

Inspection.     17.     (Same  as  for  track  spikes.) 

Rejection.  18.  (a)  Unless  otherwise  specified,  any  re- 
jection based  on  tests  made  in  accordance  with  Section  5 
shall  be  reported  within  five  working  days  from  the  receipt  of 
samples. 

(b)  Tie  plates  which  show  injurious  defects  subsequent 
to  their  acceptance  at  the  manufacturer's  works  will  be  re- 
jected, and  the  manufacturer  shall  be  notified. 

Rehearing.  19.  Samples  tested  in  accordance  with  Sec- 
tion 5,  which  represent  rejected  tie  plates,  shall  be  preserved 
for  two  weeks  from  the  date  of  the  test  report.  In  case  of 
dissatisfaction  with  the  results  of  the  tests,  the  manufacturer 
may  make  claim  for  a  rehearing  within  that  time. 

VII.  Shipment 

Packing.  20.  Tie  plates  shall  be  wired  together  in  bundles 
of  uniform  number,  weighing  not  to  exceed  100  lb.,  unless 
otherwise  specified. 


Specifications  for   Steel   Screw  Track   Spikes 

I.     Material 

Process.     1.     (Same   as   for   cut   spikes.) 

Finishing.  2.  The  heads  of  the  spikes  shall  be  formed 
and  the  threads  rolled  at  a  temperature  not  less  than  7.S0 
deg.    C. 

II.     Physical  Requirements 

Tension  Tests.  3.  The  full-sized  finished  spikes  shall  con- 
form to  the  following  minimum  requirements  as  to  tensile 
properties: 

Tensile  strength,  lb.   per  sii.    in 60,000 

Yield  point,  lb.  per  sq.   in 0.5   tensile   strength 

Elongation  in  2  in.,  per  cent 20 

Bend  Tests.  4.  The  full-size  finished  spikes  shall  bend 
cold  through  90  deg.  around  a  pin  the  diameter  of  which  is 
equal  to  three  times  the  diameter  of  the  spike,  without  crack- 
ing on  the  outside  of  the  bent  portion. 

Number  of  Tests.  5.  (a)  One  tension  and  one  bend  test 
shall  be -made  from  each  lot  of  100  kegs  or  fraction  thereof. 

(b)  If  any  spike  tested  develops  flaws,  it  may  be  dis- 
carded and  another  spike  substituted. 

Retests.  6.  (a)  If  the  percentage  of  elongation  of  any 
tension  test  spike  is  less  than  that  specified  in  Section  3,  a 
retest  shall  be  allowed. 

(b)  If  any  tension  test  spike  breaks  more  than  Ya,  in.  from 
the  center  of  the  gage  length,  a  retest  shall  be  allowed. 

III.     Design 

Workmanship.  7.  The  spikes  shall  conform  to  the  di- 
mensions specified  by  the  purchaser.  The  head  shall  be  con- 
centric with,  and  firmly  joined  to  the  body  of  the  spike.  The 
threads  shall  be  sharp  and  true  to  gage  and  of  the  pattern 
specified  by  the  purchaser.  A  variation  of  1/32  in.  over  the 
specified  diameter  of  the  unthreaded  portion  of  the  body 
of  the  spike  will  be  permitted.  A  variation  of  1/32  in.  over 
the  specified  diameter  of  the  threaded  portion  of  the  spike 
will  be  permitted.  A  variation  of  1/16  in.  under  and  Y%  in- 
over  in  the  reach  of  the  head  of  the  spike  will  be  permitted. 
.\  variation  of  Yf>  i"-  from  the  specified  length  of  the  spike 
will  be  permitted. 

IV.     Manufacture 

Finish.     8.     (Same  as  cut  spike.) 

Marking.  9.  .\  letter  or  brand  indicating  the  manufac- 
turer shall  be  pressed  on  the  head  of  the  spike  while  it  is 
being  formed. 

V.  Inspection 

Inspection.     10.     (Same  as   for  cut  spike.) 
Rejection.     11.      (Same  as  cut  spike.) 

VI.  Shipment 

Packing.  12.  When  spikes  are  shipped  they  shall  be  prop- 
erly oiled  to  prevent  rusting  and  shall  be  packed  in  good, 
serviceable  packages.     All  packages   shall  be  plainly  marked 


Parallel  section  not  less  than. 


as   to  material,   size   of  spike  and   name   of   manufacturer,   un- 
less otherwise   specified. 

Specifications  for  Wrought-Iron  Tie   Plates 

I.     Material 

1.  Plates  shall  be  made  of  all-pig  puddled  iron. 

II.     Physical  Requirements 

2.  The  material  shall   conform  to  the  following  minimum 
requirements  as  to  tensile  properties: 

Tensile  strength,  lb.   per  sq.   in 4S,000 

Yield  point,  lb.  per  sq.  in 0.6   tensile  strength 

Elongation  in  2-in.,  per  cent 28 

Elongation  in  8-in.,   per  cent 25  ' 

Reduction  o£  area,  per  cent • 37     ..  .. 
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Bend  Tests.  3.  The  Ix'tid  test  specimen  siiall  In-iul  cold 
tliroii^h  ISO  (leu.  without  fraeliirc  aroiiiul  a  pin  tin-  (lianietL-r 
of  which   is   equal   to   the   thickness   of  tiie   speciiuen. 

Test  Specimens.     4.     (Same  as  for  sleel  tie  plate.) 

Number  of  Tests.  5.  (a)  One  tinsion  test  and  one  hend 
test  sh.ill  lie  made   Ironi  each  lot  of  1,0(K)  tie  jilates. 

(b)  If  any  test  specimen  from  either  of  the  bars  orig- 
inally selected  to  represent  a  lot  of  material  contains  surface 
defects  not  visible  before  testinj;;,  but  visible  after  tcstinK.  or 
if  a  tension  test  specimen  breaks  outside  the  middle  third 
of  the  gage  length,  the  individual  bar  shall  be  rejected  and 
one  retest  from  a  dilTerent  bar  will  be  allowed. 

III.     Design 
Plan.     (i.     (Same  as  for  steel  tie  plate.) 
Variations.     (Same  as  for  steel  tie  plate.) 

1\'.     Manufacture 

Workmanship.     7.     (Same  as  for  steel   tic  plate.) 
Finish.     8.     The  finished  tie  plates  shall  be  free  from  burrs 
and  other   surface  deformations   caused  by  the  shearing  and 
puncliini;:   they   shall  also  be   free   from   slivers,   depressions, 
se.inis,  crop  ends  and  evidences  of  being  burnt. 
Marking.     9.     (Same  as  for  steel  tie  plate.) 

V.     Inspection 

Inspection.     10.     (Same  as  for  steel  tie  plate.) 
Rejection.     11.     If  cither  of  the  test  bars  selected  to  rep- 
resent a  lot   does  not  conform  to  the  reciuircments  specified 
in  Sections  2.  3,  4  and  5,  the  lot  will  be  rejected. 

^'T.     Shipment 

Packing.     12.     (Same  as  steel  tie  plate.) 

Specifications  for  Malleable  Iron  Tie  Plates 

T.     M.vrKRiAi. 

1.     Plates  shall  me  made  from  furnace  malleable  iron. 

II.     Physical  Requirements 

Tension  Tests.  2.  The  tension  test  specimens  specified 
in  Section  4  shall  conform  to  the  following  minimum  re- 
quirements as  to  tensile  properties: 

Tensile  .strength,  lbs.  per  sq.  in 45.000 

Elongation  in  2  in.,  per  cent 7.5 

Special  Tests.  3.  (a)  All  tie  plates  shall  have  cast 
thereon  test  lugs  of  a  size  proportional  to  the  thickness  of 
the  tie  plate,  but  not  exceeding  ^  by  •}4  in.  in  cross-section. 
These  lugs  shall  be  attached  to  the  tie  plate  at  such  a  point 
that  they  will  not  interfere  with  the  assembling  of  the  tie 
plates,  and  may  be  broken  oflf  by  the  inspector. 

(b)     If   the   purchaser   or   his   representative   so    desires,   a 


Fig.  4 

tie  plate  may  be  tested  to  destruction.  Such  a  tie  plate  shall 
show  good,  tough,  malleable  iron. 

Tension  Test  Specimens.  4.  (a)  Tension  test  specimens 
shall  be  of  tlie  form  and  dimensions  shown  in  Fig.  4.  Speci- 
mens whose  mean  diameter  at  the  smallest  section  is  less 
than  19/32  in.  will  not  be  accepted  for  test. 

(b)  A  set  of  three  tension  test  specimens  shall  be  cast 
from  each  melt,  without  chills,  using  risers  of  sufficient  height 
to  secure  sound  bars. 

The  specimens  shall  be  suitably  marked  for  identification 
with  the  melt.  Each  set  of  specimens  so  cast  shall  be  placed 
in   some  one  oven  containing  tie  plates  to  be  annealed. 

Number  of  Tests.  5.  (a)  After  annealing,  three  tension 
test  specimens  shall  be  selected  by  the  inspector  as  repre- 
senting the  tie  plates  in  the  oven  from  which  these  specimens 
are  taken. 

(b)  If  the  first  specimen  conforms  to  the  specified  re- 
quirements, or  if,  in  the  event  of  failure  of  the  first  speci- 
men, the  second  and  third  specimens  conform  to  the  require- 
ments, the  tic  plates  in  that  oven  shall  be  accepted,  except 
that  any  tie  plate  may  be  rejected  if  its  test  lug  shows  that 
it  has  not  been  properly  annealed.  If  either  the  second  or 
third  specimen  fails  to  conform  to  the  requirements,  the 
entire   contents   of   that   oven   shall  be    rejected. 

Re-annealing.  6.  Any  tie  plates  rejected  for  insufficient 
annealing    may    be    re-annealed    once.      The    re-annealed    tie 


pi. lies  shall  be  ins|)ected  and  if  the  remaining  test  lug^,  or 
lie  plates  broken  as  specimens,  show  the  tic  pl.Ucs  to  be  thor- 
oughly aniie.ilcd,  they  shall  be  accejitcd;  if  not,  they  shall  be 
llnally  rejected. 

III.      Dl.SIC.N 

Plan.  7.  Tie  plates  shall  conform  to  the  drawing  submit- 
ted to  the  manufacturer,  with  the  following  permissible  vari- 
ations: 

Variation,  (a)  'i'he  length  and  width  shall  not  vary  niorc 
than  Vii  in.  from  the  dimensions  shown. 

(b)  The  thickness  shall  not  vary  more  than  1/32  in.  from 
the  dimensions  shown. 

IV.     Manufacture 

Workmanship.  8.  The  plates  shall  be  straight  and  out  of 
wind  on  tiie  surface  which  forms  the  bearings  for  the  rail, 
and  shall  be  made  in  workmanlike  manner. 

Finish.  9.  The  finished  tie  jjlate  shall  be  well  cleaned  and 
free  from  warping,  shrinkage,  cracks,  blow-holes,  fins,  and 
other  imperfections. 

Marking.  10.  The  manufacturer's  identification  mark  and 
the  pattern  numbers  assigned  by  the  purchaser  shall  be  cast 
on  all  tie  plates  in  such  positions  that  they  will  not  interfere 
with  the  service  of  the  tie  plate. 

V.  Inspection 

Inspection.  11.  (Same  as  for  steel  tie  plates.) 
(b)  Tile  manufacturer  shall  be  required  to  keep  a  record 
of  each  melt  from  which  tic  plates  are  produced,  showing 
tensile  strength  and  elongation  of  test  specimens  cast  from 
such  melts.  These  records  shall  be  available  and  shown  to 
the  inspector  whenever  required. 

Rejection.  12.  Tie  plates  which  show  injurious  defects 
subsec|uent  to  their  acceptance  at  the  manufacturer's  works 
may  be  rejected,  and,  if  rejected,  shall  be  replaced  by  the 
manufacturer  free  of  cost  to  the  purchaser. 

VI.  Shipment 

Packing.     13.     (Same  as  for  steel  tie  plates.) 
Tie   plates  shall   be  wired  together  in  bundles   of  uniform 
number,   weighing  not   to  exceed   100  pounds,   for  shipment, 

unless  otherwise  specified. 

Appendix  B — Typical  Plans  of  Turnouts,  Crossovers, 
Etc.,  with   Detail  Plans  for  Such  Work,  Includ- 
ing Tie  Plates,  Rail  Braces,  Etc. 

The  committee  submitted  detail  plans  with  recommen- 
dations for  adoption  as  follows  : 

Plans  Dated   September    15,    1919. 

Plans  101   to  108,  inclusive Details  of  Switches. 

Plans  201  to  204,  inclusive Details  of  Switch  Fixtures. 

Plans  210  and  211 Illustration    Bills    of    Material    for 

Switches. 
Plans  301,  302,  303,  304,  306  and  307.. Bolted   Rigid   Frogs. 
Plans  305    and    308 Details   of    Plates   for   Bolted   Rigid 

Frogs. 

Plans  401,   402  and  403 Spring  Rail  Frogs. 

Plan     501    Details  of  Guard  Rails. 

Plan     502    Details  of  Guard  Rail  Fixtures. 

Plans  601  to  607,  inclusive Railbound    Manganese    Steel    Frogs. 

Plans  651  to  655,  inclusive Solid  Manganese  Steel  Frogs. 

Also  the  specifications  for  the  Design  and  Dimensions 
of  Manganese  Steel  Pointed  Switches,  as  printed  in  Vol. 
18,  A.  R.  E.  A.,  Proceedings  of  1917,  on  page  407. 

Plans  of  Frogs,  Switches,  Etc. 

These  plans  will  be  found  complete  for  11  ft.  0  in., 
16  ft.  6  in.,  22  ft.  0  in.  and  30  ft.  0  in.  split  switches,  also 
with  Specifications  for  the  Design  and  Dimensions  of 
Manganese  Steel  Pointed  Switches  of  these  lengths:  for 
bolted  rigid  frogs  Nos.  6,  7,  8,  10,  11  and  16;  for  spring 
rail  frogs  Nos.  8,  10  and  11;  for  guard  rails  8  ft.  3  in., 
11  ft.  0  in.  and  16  ft.  6  in.  long;  for  railbound  manga- 
nese steel  frogs  Nos.  6,  7,  8,  10,  11,  16  and  20,  and  for 
solid  manganege  steel  frogs  Nos.  6,  7,  8,  10  and  11. 

It  is  recognized  it  would  not  be  economical  for  some 
of  the  railroad  systems  to  adopt  this  set  of  standards 
throughout  on  account  of  local  or  other  conditions,  but 
this  set  of  standards  will  form  a  guide  in  making  up  new 
plans,  especially  when  a  change  in  rail  section  is  contem- 
plated. The  fittings  as  detailed  could  then  be  largely 
adopted,  wdiich  would  prove  of  considerable  economy,  as 
the   manufacturers    could    afford    to    carry   material   of 
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standard  sizes  and  to  make  up  the  standard  fittings  in 
quantity  and  carry  them  in  stock. 

The   committee   also    submitted   as   information    plans 
dated  September  1,  1919,  as  follows: 

Plans  331   to  334,   inclusive.  .Clamp  frogs. 

Plan  335   Details  of  plates  for  clamp  frogs. 

Plans  901   to  908,   inclusive.  .Layout    plans    of    turnouts    and 

crossovers. 
Plan  190 — Split  switch  with  uniform  risers. 
Plan  191 — Split  switch  with  graduated  risers. 
Plan  390— Bolted  rigid  frog. 


Plan  391 — Clamp   frog. 

Plan  490 — Spring  rail  frog. 

Plan  590— Guard  rail. 

Plan  690 — Railbound  manganese  steel  frog. 

Plan  691   Solid  manganese  steel  frog. 

The  committee  also  submitted  a  report  from  a  ques- 
tionnaire sent  out  on  July  25,  1919,  "Subject — Design 
and  Use  of  Clamp  Type  of  Frog,"  to  the  members  of  this 
association,  reading  as  follows : 

1.     Do  you  use  the  clamp  type  of  frog? 


FOR  BOLTED  RIGID  FROGS 


FOS  SPRING- RAIL  FROGS 

Plans  for  Frogs  and  Switches  Submitted  by  Track  Committee 
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J.  Il.i\c  you  (Mr  usi'il  (lie  i-|,iiiip  type  of  fron-''  I'  '•o,  anil 
you  ail'  iiol  iisiiiK  it,  why  was  its  use  (liscoiitiiiucd? 

i.  Willi  what  wcinht  of  rail  ami  what  fron  auKh's  was  this 
typi"  of  fron  used? 

•I.  In  your  opinion,  how  docs  this  frog  compare  with  iIh- 
holted  rinid  lypo  of  froR? 

S.  I'lcasi-  K'vc  mileage  of  track  and  number  of  switches 
usinR  this  type  of  frog  and  approximate  percentage  of  the 
total  number  of  frogs  used  that  are  of  the  clamp  type. 

Suininariziii}.;  the  fcixirts  ffom  tlie  62  roads  replying, 
comprising  193,501  miles  of  road  operated,  the  report  is 
as  follows : 

1.  Six  roads  representing  13,620  miles  of  load  nportid  a 
"N  IS."  one  of  wliich  reported  very  few  used. 

_'.  Thirty-two  railroads  comprising  106,869  miles  of  road 
reported    having  used   them. 

h'.ight   railroads,  comprising  12,547  miles,  did  not  state. 

3.  \'cry  few  roads  gave  the  weight  and  frog  angle  and 
what  type  of  frog  used,  but  those  that  did  state  claim  the 
majority  of  them  were  all  weights  of  rail,  80  lb.  and  under, 
and  frog  angles  from  No.  7  to  No.  10,  inclusive. 

4.  Twenty-nine  railroads  comprising  80,810  miles  of  road 
reported  the  clamp  frog  is  inferior  to  the  bolted  rigid  frog. 

Four  railroads,  comprising  12,946  miles  of  road,  reported 
the  clamp  frog  as  superior  to  the  bolted  rigid  frog. 

h'ive  railroads,  comprising  8,288  miles  of  road,  reported  the 
clamp  frog  as  comparing  favorjibly  to  the  bolted  rigid  frog. 

Twenty-four  railroads,  comprising  91,517  miles  of  road, 
reported  not  having  used  clamp  frogs  and  gave  no  opinion. 

5.  The  roads  reporting  did  not  give  sufficient  information 
lo  work  up  this  data,  but  the  majority  of  thein  said  where 
they  are  being  used  they  are  used  in  yards  and  sidings  only. 

Appendix    C — Report    on    Specifications    for    Relayer 
Rails  for  Various  Uses 

Tlie  committee  sul)mitted  specifications  tor  relayer  rails 
for  \'ari(nis  uses : 

Definition.  Worn  rails  suitable  for  use  in  track  are  known 
as  relayer  rails. 

Classification.  Relayer  rails  shall  be  classified  according 
to  the  wear  on  the  side  and  top  of  the  head: 

(1)  Side  wear  shall  be  represented  by  figures,  0  repre- 
senting no  side  wear,  1,  2,  3,  etc.,  representing  the  number 
of  sixteenths  of  an  inch  wear  on  the  side  of  the  head  at  the 
gage  point  %  in.  below  the  original  top  of  the  rail. 

(2)  Top  wear  shall  be  represented  by  capital  letters,  O 
representing  no  top  wear,  A  representing  1/32  in.,  B,  2/32 
in.,  C,  3/32  in.,  etc.,  wear,  measured  at  the  center  of  the  rail. 

(3)  If  the  rail  head  is  worn  on  both  sides  the  first  figure 
shall  represent  the  side  showing  the  greater  wear,  the  letter 
the  top  wear,  and  tlie  figure  following  the  lesser  side  wear. 

(4)  The  maximum  wear  allowed  in  each  case  shall  be 
specified  by  the  user  or  the  purchaser. 

Process  and  Section.  The  process,  as  Bessemer,  open- 
hearth,  special  alloy  or  process  steel,  the  section,  the  original 
weight  per  y-ard  and  the  splice  drilling  shall  be  specified. 

Main  Track  Relayer  Rails.  Grade  1.  Used  rails  suitable 
for  main  track  on  main  or  branch  lines.  They  must  be  free 
from  all  physical  defects  and  shall  pass  the  A.  R.  E.  A. 
Specifications  for  Steel  Rail  in  all  respects  except  wear.  The 
surface  of  the  rails  of  this  grade  inust  be  fairly  smooth  and 
must  not  have  flat  spots  or  wheel  burns.  They  must  be 
sawed  at  the  ends,  not  cut  with  a  chisel.  Drilling  must  be 
uniform.  Chemical  analysis  or  the  specifications  under  which 
the  rails  were  originally  purchased  shall  be  furnished  when 
requested  by  the  purchaser.  There  shall  he  full  length  pieces, 
30  or  33  ft.  long,  and  not  over  10  per  cent  of  shorts  varying 
in  lengths   by   1   ft.   with  a  minimum   length   of  22  ft. 

Resawing  Rails.  Grade  2.  All  rails  with  battered  or  other- 
wise defective  ends,  which  if  resawed  would  meet  Grade  1 
requirements,  shall  be  graded  as  Resawed  Main  Track  Re- 
layer Rails.  In  this  case  90  per  cent  of  the  rails  inust  be  of 
uniform  length,  27  ft.  or  more. 

Side  Track  Relayer  Rails.  Grade  3.  All  used  rails  suitable 
for  side  tracks  shall  be  included  in  this  grade.  They  must  be 
not  less  than  15  ft.  long.  Rails  too  badly  out  of  line  or  sur- 
face to  be  included  in  Grade  1,  but  straight  enough  to  be 
easily  spiked  to  line  and  gage  shall  be  accepted.  Drilling 
must  be  uniform.     Base  must  be  full  or  uniform  width. 

Any  physical  defects,  such  as  broken  lower  flange,  cor- 
roded, curved  ends,  burnt,  ends  battered,  ends  down,  flat 
spots,  head  flow,  line  bent,  piped,  pitted,  short,  split  end, 
split  head,  surface  bent,  twisted  worn  under  head,  shall  be 
specified  w-here  they  occur  and  the  extent  of  the  defect  shall 
be  represented  by  the  use  of  the  term  "slight,"  "moderate"  or 
"bad." 

Scrap  Rails  (Rolling  Mill  Rails).     Grade  4.     Rails  of  stand- 


.ird  ^(Clion  not  suitable  for  use  as  relayer  rails.  i  hey  shall 
be  not  less  than  6  ft.  long  and  iiiiist  be  free  from  pipes,  split 
heads  ,ind  similar  defects.  liadly  twisted  rails  or  bent  rails, 
frogs,   switches  and  guard   rails  shall   not   be  accepted. 

Scrap  Rails.  Grade  5.  .Ml  used  rails  of  any  length  or  con- 
(liticiii  not  mceliiig  the  above  specifications  shall  be  desig- 
nated as  Grade  5. 

Marking  and  Shipping.  Rails  when  classified  shall  be 
ni.irkcd  with  white  paint  r)n  the  web  about  3  ft.  from  the  end. 
The  figure  and  letter  representing  the  side  and  to|)  wear  shall 
be  jiainted  first,  followed  by  a  dash  ( — )  and  the  grade  num- 
ber, except  scrap  rails  shall  be  marked  by  the  grade  number 
only.     No  two  grades  f)f  rails  shall  be  loaded  in  the  same  car. 

Examples.  (1)  Main  track  relayer  rails  having  3/16  in.  side 
wear  and  3/32  in.  top  wear  would  be  classified  and  marked 

3  C— 1. 

(2)  Resawed  main  track  relayer  rails  having  %  '"•  side 
wear  and  3/32  in.  top  wear  would  be  classified  and  marked 

4  C— 2. 

(3)  Side  track  relayer  rails  having  J/2  in.  side  wear  and 
%  in.  top  wear  would  be  classified  and  marked  8  D — 3.  If 
there  are  any  physical  defects,  as  curved  ends,  line  bent, 
pitted,  etc.,  they  should  be  so  classified  and  the  extent  of  the 
defects   specified   as   "slight,"   "moderate"   or   "bad." 

(4)  .Side  track  relayer  rails  having  ^  in.  side  wear  on  one 
side  and  J^  in.  side  wear  on  the  other  .side,  %  in.  top  wear, 
would  be  classified  and  marked  8  D  6 — 3.  If  there  are  any 
physical  defects,  as  curved  ends,  line  bent,  pitted,  etc.,  they 
should  be  so  classified  and  the  extent  of  the  defects  specified 
as  "slight,"  "moderate"  or  "bad." 

Discussion 

VV.  P.  VViltsee  (Chairman)  :  I  move  that  the  design 
of  the  track  spike  as  .shown  in  the  report  be  adopted 
and  printed  in  the  Manual. 

W.  C.  Gushing  (P.  R.  R.)  :  I  have  had  some  cor- 
respondence with  some  manufacturers  on  this  design 
of  s])ike,  and  two  of  them  have  written  to  me  that  it 
requires  special  machines  for  its  manufacture,  which 
adds  to  its  cost.  The  trouble  is  it  must  be  a  hand-made 
s])ike  instead  of  a  machine-made  spike.  I  therefore 
would  move  as  an  amendment  that  this  question  be 
taken  up  further  before  it  is  presented  to  the  associa- 
tion for  adoption. 

(The  amendment  was  seconded.) 

Chairman  Wiltsee :  That  que.stion  was  up  before  this 
spike  was  accepted.  Two  years  ago  I  took  it  up  with 
manufacturers,  and  it  was  proved  to  me  that  they 
could  manufacture  this  spike  as  economically  as  any 
other  spike  on  automatic  machines.  The  Canadian  Pa- 
cific has  been  using  this  spike  for  a  long  time.  I  was 
told  that  the  Central  Railroad  of  New  Jersey  had  re- 
cently purchased  some  of  these  spikes,  and  I  think  the 
matter  has  been  fully  investigated,  and  that  there  isn"t 
any  doubt  but  what  it  can  be  manufactured. 

Mr.  Cushing :  There  is  doubt  on  the  question.  I 
have  these  letters  and  will  be  pleased  to  submit  them 
if  desired.  It  seems  to  ine  if  there  is  any  doubt  it 
had  better  be  looked  into  further. 

F.  K.  Abbott  (Lackawanna  Steel  Coiupany)  :  The 
Lackawanna  Steel  Company's  criticism  of  this  spike  vvas, 
first,  that  there  is  an  enlargement  of  the  entire  outside 
under  the  head,  and  it  is  1/16  in.  larger  at  the  top  and 
the  enlargement  is  put  on  all  sides  of  the  spike.  That 
will  be  the  most  difficult  part  to  make  in  an  automatic 
machine,  the  enlargeinent  on  top  of  the  spike. 

Clark  Dillenbeck  (P.  &.  R.)  :  Our  spikes  were  or- 
dered a  couple  of  luonths  ago  in  accordance  with  the 
standard  from  Davis  Bros.  &  Co.  of  Philadelphia,  and 
thev  came  in  and  said  it  was  impossible  to  make  them 
in  their  machines  and  we  changed  the  design  to  satisfy 
them. 

(Mr.  Cushing's  amendment  was  put  and  carried.) 

Chairman  Wiltsee :  I  move  that  the  specification  for 
steel  cut  track  spike  appearing  on  page  153  be  adopted 
and   printed   in   the   Manual. 

(The  motion  was  seconded  and  carried.) 
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Chairman  Wiltsee :     The  next  specification  is  that  for 
steel  tie  plates.     I  move  that  this  specification  be  adopted 
and  printed  in  the  Manual. 
(Motion  seconded.) 

Mr.  Abbott :  I  would  like  to  know  definitely  whether 
it  is  the  intention  that  both  the  chemical  and  the 
physical  tests  shall  be  applied.  It  is  not  quite  clear  as 
the  specification  reads  that  it  is  left  optional  with  the 
purchaser.  If  it  is  optional  with  the  purchaser,  he  can 
require  it  at  all  times,  and  on  all  material  specifications. 
That  is  an  unfortunate  situation  in  a  sense.  The  man- 
ufacturers favor  a  grade  of  steel  that  will  make  an 
outlet  for  the  soft  grade;  that  is,  they  need  it  for  the 
sake  of  economy  as  much  as  for  anything  else,  and  there 
are  a  great  many  tie  plates  used  in  which  the  soft  grade 
is  particularly  satisfactory. 

Now,  to  get  over  that  difficulty  it  would  seem  fair 
that  there  might  be  named  in  the  specification  a  soft 
grade,  without  any  minimum  limit  on  the  carbon.  You 
do  not  necessarily  get  poor  steel  because  it  is  soft  steel. 
You  simply  get  soft  steel.  If  you  have  a  pattern  of  tie 
plate  that  is  so  thick  that  you  cannot  punch  it  until  you 
get  the  carbon  away  down,  you  have  got  to  make  an 
agreement  with  the  buyer  to  do  something  different 
from  what  the  specification  calls  for. 

We  are  frequently  called  on  to  punch  a  plate  that 
has  a  greater  thickness  than  the  diameter  of  the  hole, 
and  the  mechanical  department  will  always  back  tip 
on  it.  If  this  Association  puts  up  a  specification  that 
runs  up  the  cost  on  the  manufacturer,  or  is  so  exacting 
in  the  specifications  as  to  make  it  more  expesive  for  the 
manufacturer,  you  are  going  to  lose  the  benefit  of  what 
you  might  get  by  opening  the  way  for  the  consumption 
of  steel  that  is  fit  for  a  greater  part  of  the  tie  plates  that 
are  required. 

Chairman  Wiltsee  :  I  think  the  tendency  is  to  go  to 
higher  grade  steel  in  tie  plates  rather  than  to  allow  the 
manufacturers  to  use  soft  steel.  The  tie  plate  is  becom- 
ing a  more  and  more  important  article  and  requires 
more  attention  than  it  has  had  heretofore. 

C.  W.  Baldridge  (A.  T.  &  S.  F.)  :  I  notice  the  com- 
mittee permits  a  tolerance  in  the  dimensions  of  the  plate, 
but  do  not  provide  for  any  tolerance  in  the  punching. 
I  think  there  should  be  some  tolerance  in  size,  at  least, 
if  not  in  location.  It  is  important  there  should  not  be 
very  great  tolerance  in  location. 

(The  motion  on  the  adoption  of  the  specifications  was 
carried.) 

Chairman  Wiltsee:  The  next  item  is  the  specifica- 
tions for  screw  track  spikes.  I  move  the  adoption  of 
the  specification. 

(Motion  seconded  and  carried.) 

Chairman  Wiltsee :  The  next  item  is  the  specifica- 
tions for  wrought  iron  tie  plates.  I  move  the  adoption 
of  this  specification. 

(The  motion  was  seconded  and  carried.) 

Chairman  Wiltsee:  The  next  item  is  the  specifica- 
tions for  malleable  iron  tie  plates.  I  move  the  adoption 
of  this  specification  for  publication  in  the  Manual. 

(Motion  seconded  and  carried.) 

Chairman  Wiltsee :  We  refer  to  specifications  for 
the  design  and  dimensions  of  manganese  steel  pointed 
switches.  These  specifications  were  printed  in  Vol.  18 
of  the  proceedings  for  1917.  I  move  the  adoption  of 
these  specifications  for  publication  in  the  Manual. 

(The  motion  was  seconded  and  carried.) 

Chairman  Wiltsee :  The  next  item  which  we  wish  to 
present  are  the  plans  submitted  for  adoption  by  sub- 
committee 2.     These  were  printed  in  a  separate  folder. 

(He  then  in  turn  moved  the  adoption  of  plans  101  to 
108  inclusive  covering  switches,  plans  201  to  204  inclu- 


sive for  switch  fixtures,  and  plans  210  and  211  for 
switch  material,  and  they  were  all  accepted.) 

Chairman  Wiltsee:  The  next  plans,  301,  302,  303, 
304,  306  and  307  are  for  bolted  rigid  frogs.  I  move 
the  adoption  of  these  plans  for  publication  in  the 
Manual. 

H.  H.  Harsh  (B.  &  O.)  In  these  plans  for  frogs  the 
length  of  the  arms  are  all  the  same,  and  I  notice  that 
in  the  plans  prepared  by  the  committee  for  typical  lay- 
outs, which  are  being  submitted  at  this  convention  as 
a  matter  of  information,  they  suggest  layouts  which 
will  require  the  use  of  rails  in  leading  up,  that  vary 
from  2.5  to  3  in.  shorter  than  the  full  length  material 
we  receive  from  the  mills.  Nearly  all  the  rails  we 
receive  are  even  lengths,  and  the  leading  up  plans  show 
32.9  and  32.10,  etc.,  and  I  think  it  would  be  wise  to 
modify  the  length  of  the  arm  of  the  frogs  and  use  even 
foot  rails  in  the  leading  up  rails. 

The  President :  That  matter  will  be  left  in  the  hands 
of  the  committee. 

(Mr.  Wiltsee  then  offered  plans  305  to  308  on  rigid 
bolted  frogs,  plans  401,  402  and  403  for  spring  rail 
frogs,  plans  501  and  502  for  guard  rails,  plans  601  to 
607  inclusive  for  rail  bound  manganese  frogs  and  plans 
651  to  655  inclusive  for  solid  manganese  steel  frogs 
and  they  were  all  accepted.) 

Chairman  Wiltsee :  The  committee  submits  plans  331 
to  334,  inclusive,  and  335,  clamped  frogs  and  details  of 
plates  for  clamped  frogs.  I  move  that  the  matter  be  ac- 
cepted as  information. 

A.  H.  Mulliken  (Pettibone  Mulliken  Co.)  :  I  move  as 
an  amendment  that  plans  331  to  334,  inclusive,  and  335 
be  approved  for  publication  in  the  Manual. 

Mr.  Baldridge:  Inasmuch  as  we  have  adopted  a  dozen 
or  15  plans  which  perhaps  only  a  half  dozen  members 
have  seen,  I  do  not  see  any  reason  why  we  should  hesi- 
tate to  adopt  this.  By  vote  of  this  convention  last  year, 
this  committee  was  instructed  to  bring  in  plans  this  year 
for  clamped  frogs,  and  apparently  very  few  of  us  saw 
what  they  brought  in. 

Mr.  Mulliken:  The  clamp  frogs  were  turned  down 
by  the  committee  by  a  vote  of  two.  I  think  it  is  largely 
a  matter  of  unfounded  prejudice  against  the  clamped 
frog.  This  particular  type  of  clamp  frog  which  is  to  be 
published  for  information  has  been  in  use  for  more  than 
30  years,  and  I  see  no  reason  why  it  should  not  be  ap- 
proved and  published  in  the  Manual. 

Chairman  Wiltsee :  If  you  will  let  us  take  our  time 
we  will  put  this  matter  in  shape. 

C.  W.  F.  Felt  (Santa  Fe).  The  clamped  frog  is  used 
on  the  Santa  Fe  wherever  we  use  a  rigid  frog,  with  the 
exception  of  manganese.  I  would  like  to  ask  whether 
the  committee  has  this  still  under  consideration  ? 

Chairman  Wiltsee  :     It  has. 

Fred  Lavis  (American  Int.  Corporation):  As  some  of 
us  were  not  closely  in  touch  with  actual  practice  on  the 
railroads,  have  been  in  the  habit  for  a  long  time  of  tak- 
ing the  Manual  as  a  sort  of  bible,  and  I  happen  to  be  one 
of  those,  and  I  should  very  much  dislike  to  see  things  go 
into  the  Manual  which  do  not  even  have  the  approval  of 
the  committee. 

The  President :  The  chair  would  take  the  opportunity 
of  saying  that  these  plans  will  be  received  as  informa- 
tion and  will  be  published  in  the  proceedings  and  will  be 
available  to  all.  The  committee  has  acknowledged,  as 
far  as  some  of  these  plans  are  concerned,  they  are  not 
complete. 

Mr.  Mulliken  :  This  is  simply  putting  into  the  Manual 
something  that  has  been  so  thoroughly  tested  in  the  last 
30  years.  It  seems  unfortunate  there  should  be  any  ques- 
tion about  it  at  all.     I  do  not  see  why  it  should  not  go 
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into  (he  Manual,  as  an  altcrnato,  as  so  many  otlicr 
alternates  y;o  in,  on  frogs  and  switclns  and  other  stand- 
anls. 

Mr.  (."ani|)l)ell :  I  would  like  to  sec  this  clamp  fro{^  jro 
into  the  Manual  along  with  the  older  frogs  and  such 
other  frogs  as  the  association  may  see  i)ro])ti-  to  ])lace 
there. 

C.  A.  Morse  (C.  R.  I.  &  I'.)  :  Mr.  President,  I  have 
been  familiar  with  damp  frogs  for  the  last  20  years. 
The  committee  a  year  ago  ignored  the  clamp  frog 
entirely.  They  have  been  forced  by  the  association  to 
take  it  up.  and  they  have  had  it  in  their  hands  for  several 
months.  We  are  g;oing  to  get  out  a  manual  this  coming 
year,  and  I  think  it  should  go  in  the  Manual. 

(Mr.  Mullikcn's  amendment  was  put  and  defeated.) 
Chairman  Wiltsee:     I   submit  the  specification  for  re- 
layer  rails,  and  move  that   it   be  adopted  and  printed  in 
the  Manual. 

(The  motion  was  seconded  and  carried.) 

Chairman  Wiltsee:     I  offer  the  following  resolution: 

Whereas,  the  .American  Railway  Engineering  Associa- 


tion realizes  the  importance  of  the  prcparaticjn  of  stand- 
■irds  in  frog  and  switch  design  ;  and 

Whereas,  the  frog  and  switch  manufacturers  f)f  the 
Manganese  Track  Society  have  co-o])erate(l  heartily  with 
the  Track  committee  of  this  association  to  produce  i)lans 
that  will  meet  the  rccpiirements  of  the  railroads  and  be  in 
accordance  with  the  Ik-si  current  mill  practice;  therefore 
be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  members  of  the  American  Railway 
Engineering  Association  desire  to  show  their  apprecia- 
tion of  this  co-operation  and  of  the  immense  amount  of 
work  done  by  these  manufacturers  to  accomplish  this  end, 
and  hereby  extend  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  members  of 
this  organization. 

(The  motion  was  carried.) 

Victor  Angercr  (Wm.  Wharton,  Jr.,  &  Co.)  :  On  be- 
half of  the  Manganese  Track  Society  I  want  to  thank 
the  association  for  the  vote,  and  to  say  that  we  appreciate 
it  very  much  and  are  always  glad  to  co-operate  with  you. 

(The  committee  was  discharged  with  the  thanks  of 
the  association.) 


Report  on  Conservation  of  Natural  Resources 


HE  REPORT  OF  the  Committee 
on  Conservation  of  Natu- 
ral Resources  covered  the 
following  subjects: 
(1)  Reclamation  of  ma- 
terial. (2)  Tree  planting. 
(3)  Conservation  of  hu- 
man life  and  energy  among  engineering  employees.  (4) 
Rules  for  the  prevention  of  the  spread  of  forest  and  field 
fires.     (5)   Progress  of  conservation  in  Canada. 

"Rules  for  the  Prevention  of  the  Spread  of  Forest  and 
Field  Fires"  were  formulated  at  the  request  of  the  United 
States  Railroad  Administration  and  have  been  approved 
by  the  American  Railroad  Association.* 

Conclusions 

1.  That  the  reports  on  reclamation  of  material,  tree 
planting,  conservation  of  human  life  and  energy,  and 
progress  in  conservation  in  Canada,  be  received  as  infor- 
mation. 

2.  That  the  "Rules  for  the  Prevention  of  the  Spread 
of  Forest  and  Field  Fires"  be  approved  and  published  in 
the  Manual. 

Committee:  R.  C.  Young  (L.  S.  &  I.),  chairman;  S.  N.  Wil- 
liams, vice-chairman;  R.  H.  Aishton  (A.  R.  A.),  W.  K.  Barnard, 
C.  B.  Brown  (C.  G.  R.),  Moses  Burpee  (C.  N.  R.),  C.  H.  Fisk, 
E.  E.  King  (U.  of  111.),  William  McNab  (G.  T,),  W.  F.  Ogle 
(C.  R.  I.  &  P.),  J.  L.  Pickles  (D.  W.  &  P.). 

Appendix  A — Reclamation  of  Material 

Many  roads  have  taken  up  the  subject  of  reclamation  of 
material  to  such  an  extent  as  to  erect  shops  equipped  with 
special  appliances  for  working  over  at  small  cost  much 

•Published  in  the  Railway  Maintenance  Engineer  for  January,  1920, 
page  30. 


of  the  worn  and  damaged  material  that  formerly  went  in- 
to the  scrap  pile.  They  have  found  that  rails  with  split 
and  battered  ends  can  be  sawed  into  shorter  lengths  and 
used  again  on  the  main  line;  that  worn  and  broken  frogs 
and  crossings,  switch  points  and  rail  ends  can  be  built 
up  and  welded,  many  of  them  in  place,  by  means  of  the 
oxy-acetylene  welding  torch ;  that  worn  and  bent  angle 
bars,  heated  in  an  oil  furnace,  and  placed  in  a  die,  can  be 
swedged  into  their  original  sections  by  means  of  a  drop- 
hammer.  Some  roads  have  found  that  oiling  track  bolts 
at  regular  intervals  is  an  efifective  means  for  the  conserva- 
tion of  labor  and  material. 

Many  roads  are  finding  the  sawmill  a'  useful  agency  in 
the  conservation  of  timber.  Old  stringers  that  formerly 
were  used  for  platforms,  runways,  sidewalks,  culverts, 
foundations,  retaining  walls  and  back  walls  in  pile  and 
frame  trestle  bridges  can  be  sawed  so  as  to  recover  a 
great  deal  of  valuable  lumber. 

Much  of  the  lumber  that  is  being  used  for  signs  and 
crossings  might  be  conserved  by  substituting  other  ma- 
terials more  permanent  and  in  many  cases  no  more  ex- 
pensive than  wood.  Public  crossings  could  be  made 
very  satisfactorily  out  of  reinforced  concrete  slabs  or 
out  of  crushed  stone  or  other  ballast  materials  held  in 
position  by  a  bituminous  binder. 

Old  buildings  along  the  line  that  cannot  serve  any  use- 
ful purpose  in  their  present  location  or  elsewhere  should 
be  torn  down  and  all  of  the  material  reclaimed  and  used 
where  they  can  be  made  to  serve  some  useful  purpose. 
In  many  cases  the  old  ties  removed  from  the  track  can  be 
utilized.  Pile-heads  that  in  many  cases  were  thrown 
away  can  now  be  made  to  serve  a  useful  purpose.  The 
elm  and  maple  pile-heads  can  be  sawed  and  turned  into 
jack  and  cant-hook  handles;  oak  pile-heads  can  be  sawed 
into  center  and  ballast  stakes ;  while  cedar  pile-heads  can 
be  sawed  into  shingles. 

Appendix   C — Conservation  of  Human   Life  and 
Energy 

Conservation  of  health  is  one  of  the  greatest  subjects 
before  the  public  to-day.  To  assist,  health  laws  and  regu- 
lations should  be  rigidly  enforced  on  all  citizens.  Too 
much  care  cannot  be  taken  in  public  or  private  about 
proper  disposition  of  the  sputum,  as  this  is  decidedly  dan- 
gerous.    Ventilation  of  both  public  and  private  buildings 
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is  of  the  utmost  importance  in  prevention  of  tuberculosis 
and  pneumonia.  Sanitation  consists  of  about  99  per  cent 
cleanliness  and  1  per  cent  science.  Sunshine,  sleep,  fresh 
air,  cleanliness,  moderation  in  work,  proper  food,  rest 
and  exercise  are  nature's  great  panaceas;  also  good  teeth, 
proper  clothing,  avoidance  of  all  excesses  or  abuses,  with 
prompt  removal  of  all  refuse. 

The  U.  S.  Commission  of  Labor  Statistics  finds  that  the 
average  annual  number  of  disability  days  for  40,000  wage 
earners  in  42  occupations  is  6.4  for  all  disability,  but  is  8.4 
for  railway  employees,  and  9.6  for  freight  handlers,  in- 
creasing rapidly  with  age  from  45  to  59,  indicating  neces- 
sity for  special  care  in  this  class  and  ages,  as  also  the  ne- 
cessity for  limiting  sickness  to  the  minimum  and  prolong- 
ing life  to  the  maximum  by  reducing  the  unnecessary 
death  rate  of  modern  times.  About  20  per  cent  of  all 
workers  suffer  from  disabling  sickness  lasting  more  than 


seven  days  each  year  and  700,000,  or  nearly  25  per  cent, 
of  all  workers  are  suffering  from  a  disabling  sickness 
every  working  day,  while  another  one-half  per  cent  are 
away  from  work  each  day  on  account  of  trivial  disabili- 
ties. The  losses  to  sick  men  are  very  serious  and  as 
6,000,000  workers  are  annually  disabled,  a  saving  of 
merely  25  per  cent  of  the  loss  would  bulk  large  in  the 
nation's  wealth. 

Discussion 

In  the  absence  of  the  chairman  the  report  was  sub- 
mitted by  the  vice-chairman,  S.  N.  Williams,  who  dis- 
cussed the  work  of  the  committee  and  its  report  at 
some  length.  His  motion  that  the  matter  referred  to  in 
Conclusion  1  of  the  committee  be  accepted  as  informa- 
tion was  carried,  as  was  a  second  motion  that  the  Rules 
for  the  prevention  of  the  Spread  of  Forest  and  Field 
Fires  be  approved  and  published  in  the  Manual. 
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N    Appendix  A    of    its    report 
the   committee  submitted   re- 
'^K.  -^        visions   of   the   record   tables, 

^^^^^^  which   had   been   brought   up 

,  ^^s,^  to   date,   regarding  third   rail 

^v»******^  clearances  and  overhead  clear- 

ances. 

In  Appendix  B  of  its  re- 
port the  committee  submitted 
"Specifications  for  Electric 
Light,  Power  Supply  and 
Trolley  Lines  Crossing  Steam 
and  Electric  Railways,"  pre- 
pared by  the  Joint  Committee 
appointed  by  the  American 
Railroad  Association,  the 
American  Electric  Railway 
Engineering  Association  and 
our  own  Association,  these 
specifications  to  supersede  similar  specifications  now  con- 
tained in  the  Manual. 

In  Appendix  C  the  committee  reported  on  the  subject 
of  Electrolysis  and  Its  Effect  on  Reinforced  Concrete, 
and  its  recommendations  are  given  under  the  conclusions. 
In  Appendix  D  the  committee  reported  on  the  subject 
of  Water  Power  for  Electric  Railway  Operation,  and  its 
recommendations  are  given  under  the  conclusions. 

In  Appendix  E  the  committee  reported  on  the  subject 
of  Electrical  Interference,  and  its  recommendations  are 
given  under  the  conclusions. 

In  Appendix  F  of  its  report  the  committee  reported 
the  result  of  its  work  in  collaboration  with  the  United 
States  Bureau  of  Standards  in  the  revisions  of  the  pro- 
posed National  Electrical  Safety  Code. 

Conclusions 

1.  The  committee  recommended  that  no  changes  be 
made  in  the  electrical  definitions  in  the  Manual. 

2.  The  committee  recommended  that  its  Statements 
1  and  2,  giving  revised  Data  for  Third  Rail  and  Overhead 
Clearances,  be  accepted  as  information  and  published  in 
the  Proceedings. 

3.  The  committee  recommended  that  the  "Specifica- 
tions for  Electric  Light,  Power  Supply  and  Trolley  Lines 
Crossing  Steam  and  Electric  Railways,"  being  Appendix 
B,  be  approved  and  printed  in  the  Manual. 

4.  The  committee  recommended  that  the  report  on 
Electrolysis  and  Insulation,  being  Appendix  C,  be  ac- 
cepted as  information,  published  in  the  Proceedings,  the 


subject  continued  and  the  committee  be  authorized  to 
continue  its  representation  on  the  American  Committee 
on  Electrolysis. 

5.  The  committee  recommended  that  the  subject  of 
Maintenance  Organization  and  Relation  to  Track  Struc- 
tures be  continued. 

6.  The  following  general  statements  are  made  regard- 
ing the  utilization  of  water  power  for  the  electric  opera- 
tion of  steam  railroads : 

(1)  That  110,000  volts  transmission  of  electric  power, 
with  3,000  volts  on  the  trolley  wire,  are  practical  and  re- 
liable voltages  for  electric  railroad  service  for  100  miles 
or  more  of  single  track. 

(2)  That  such  a  .system  of  electric  operation  will  in- 
crease the  capacity  of  a  railroad  from  25  to  35  per  cent. 

(3)  That  such  a  system  of  electrification  will  probably 
prove  economical  as  compared  with  steam  operation, 
when  the  cost  of  reliable  electric  power  and  coal  bear  the 
relation  one  to  the  other  that  they  do  in  the  table  (Ap- 
pendix D)  as  shown  above  the  diagonal  line,  provided  the 
railroad  traffic  is  favorable  for  electric  operation. 

(4)  The  introduction  of  electric  locomotives  equipped 
with  electric  brakes  has  made  possible  the  haulage  of 
heavier  trains  at  higher  speeds  on  mountain  divisions 
with  greater  safety  and  reliability,  under  all  climatic  con- 
ditions. 

The  committee  recommended  that  the  Report  on  Water 
Power,  being  Appendix  D,  be  accepted  as  information, 
published  in  the  Proceedings  and  the  subject  continued. 

7.  The  committee  recommended  that  the  Report  on 
Electrical  Interference,  being  Appendix  E,  be  accepted 
as  information  and  the  subject  continued. 

8.  The  committee  recommended  that  the  Report  on 
National  Safety  Codes,  being  Appendix  F,  be  accepted  as 
information  and  that  the  committee  be  instructed  to 
continue  its  co-operation  with  the  United  States  Bureau 
of  Standards. 

Committee:  Edwin  B.  Katte  (N.  Y.  C),  chairman;  D.  J. 
Brumley  (I.  C),  vice-chairman;  A.  H.  Armstrong  CGen.  Elec), 
H.  M.  Bassett  (N.  Y.  C),  R.  D.  Coombs  (Cons.  Engr.),  Walt 
Dennis  (Wabash),  R.  H.  Ford  (C.  R.  I.  &  P.).  G.  W.  Kittredge 
(N.  Y.  C),  T.  G.  Leisenring  (111.  Traction),  C.  E.  Lindsay  (U. 
S.  R.  A.),  H.  K.  Lowry  (C.  R.  L  &  P.),  W.  L.  Morse  (N. 
Y.  C),  J.  R.  Savage  (L.  I.),  M.  Schreiber  (P.  S.  R.  of  N.  J.), 
F.  E.  Wynne   (Westinghouse  Elec.  &  Mfg.  Co.). 

Appendix  C — Electrolysis  and  Insulation 

This  committee  reported  in  1918  in  detail  and  its  con- 
clusion was  that  the  disintegration  of  concrete  may  be 
laid  at  the  door  of  electrolytic  action  to  a  certain  extent, 
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hut  tliat  it  is  possihlo  to  iiosij.;n  coiurctc  work  atul  in.stall 
it  so  as  to  reduce  tliis  disintegration  to  almost  a  neg- 
ligible amount.  Since  the  last  rejiort  the  conunitlec  has 
been  in  close  touch  with  some  investigations  that  are 
being  carried  on  by  Dr.  Gellert  Alleman  at  the  labora- 
tories at  Swarthmore  College,  and  from  these  inves- 
tigations the  connnittec  would  suggest  consideration  along 
the  following  lines : 

(1)  The  use  of  copper-plated  reinforcing  bars.  The 
copper  on  the  outside  of  the  bars  forms  an  oxide  that 
is  insoluble  in  salt  water  and  does  not  permit  the  forma- 
tion of  iron  oxide.  It  should  be  noted  that  the  formation 
of  iron  oxide  increases  the  volume  of  the  iron  oxidized 
about  1.7  times  and  exerts  a  pressure  that  will  rupture 
any  concrete. 

(2)  The  introduction  of  reinforcing  bars  made  of  a 
copper  alloy.  Here  the  oxide  is  formed  similar  to  that 
on  the  plated  bars,  and  the  action  is  the  same. 

(3)  Reinforcing  bars  may  be  surrounded  with  a 
rough  enamel  that  is  not  only  impervious  to  salt  water 
or  any  moisture,  but  also  forms  such  a  non-conductor 
that  it  will  eliminate  any  electrolytic  trouble. 

(4)  In  case  of  ordinary  structures  in  salt  water,  such 
as  bridge  piers  and  foundations,  it  has  been  proposed  to 
install  a  waterproofing  structure  around  it ;  this  water- 
proofing to  consist  of  a  plastic  layer  of  material  with  pe- 
troleum asphalt  as  a  basis,  or  some  established  water- 
proofing material  free  from  electrolytes.  The  plastic 
casing  should  then  be  finally  protected  with  another  layer 
of  concrete  or  masonry  material. 

Appendix  D — Water  Power 

In  the  preparation  of  the  report  on  Water  Power  for 
the  generation  of  electricity  for  the  operation  of  trains, 
it  was  considered  necessary  to  inspect  an  installation  of 
importance  and  magnitude  in  actual  service.  The  in- 
stallation selected  was  that  of  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  & 
St.  Paul,  and  that  portion  of  its  electrified  division  was 
inspected  by  the  committee  between  Harlowtown  and 
Deer  Lodge.  The  electric  power  for  this  installation  is 
obtained  from  the  Montana  Power  Company,  and  several 
of  its  more  important  water  power  developments  were  in- 
spected by  the  committee. 

The  Montana  Power  Company  has  developed  and  now 
owns  12  hydro-electric  plants  and  four  steam  plants.  It 
develops  29,000  hp.  and  has  about  1,900  mi.  of  high- 
lension  lines,  with  75  sub-stations.  From  five  of  the  more 
important  hydro-electric  plants,  high-tension  power  lines, 
approximately  250  mi.  in  length,  radiate  to  and  connect 
with  five  sub-stations  of  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St. 
Paul. 

To  compute  the  actual  cost  of  current  delivered  to  the 
railroad  sub-stations  it  is  necessary  to  obtain  the  first 
cost  of  the  installation  in  order  to  ascertain  the  fixed 
charges.  It  should  be  understood  in  the  cost  figures  given 
below  that  it  would  hardly  be  possible  to  get  the  cost  so 
low  in  an  isolated  railroad  plant.  Generally  speaking,  the 
first  cost  of  the  hydro-electric  plants  was  approximately 
$100  per  kw. 

Buildings  and  Apparatus 

There  are  fourteen  sub-stations  on  the  440  mi.  of  road 
comprising  the  present  electric  zone  of  the  St.  Paul.  The 
power  transformers  in  the  sub-stations  are  three  phase 
transformers,  stepping  the  voltage  of  the  110,000-volt 
transmission  down  to  2,300  volts  for  the  synchronous  mo- 
tors forming  part  of  the  motor  generator  sets.  There  is 
a  three  phase  transformer  for  each  motor  generator  unit. 

The  motor  generator  sets  consist  of  three  units,  a  syn- 
chronous motor  in  the  middle  directly  connected  to  and 
driving  two  direct  current  generators,  one  on  each  side  of 
the  synchronous  motor.     Each  generator  is  designed  to 


give  1,500  volt  direct  current  and  the  two  generators  are 
connected  in  scries  to  give  3,000  volts  for  the  trolley. 

Catknary  Suspension  for  the  Working  Conductor 

The  messenger  is  ^  in.  dia.  galvanized  high  strength 
steel  seven  strand  cable  supported  on  bracket  type  of  con- 
struction by  means  of  a  jjorcelain  insulatcjr  mounted  on  a 
metal  ])in  attached  to  the  upper  side  of  the  bracket.  In  span 
construction  the  messenger  is  attached  to  the  span  wires, 
which  are  insulated  from  the  ])oles.  The  working  con- 
ductors are  normally  continuous  from  one  sub-station  to 
another.  The  positive  conductors  consist  of  one  500,000 
cir.  mils  copper  feeder  cable,  two  4/0  trolley  wires  and 
one  yj-m.  steel  messenger  cable  above  described.  On 
heavy  mountain  grades,  or  about  15  per  cent  of  the  line, 
an  additional  500,000  cir.  mils  or  700,000  cir.  mils  cable 
is  used.  The  supplement  feeder  is  tapped  to  the  trolley 
wires  at  intervals  of  1,000  ft. 

The  return  circuit  consists  of  85  or  90-lb.  track  rails 

with  joints  bonded  in  the  usual  manner  and  an  auxiliary 

4/0  A.W.G.   copi)cr  strand   cable  attached   to  the  poles 

above  the  other  wires  and  serving  also  as  a  ground  wire. 

Locomotives 

The  electric  locomotives  for  passenger  and  freight 
service  in  the  electric  zone  are  of  identical  design,  ex- 
cept that  the  passenger  locomotives  are  equipped  with 
oil  fired  flash  boilers,  oil  and  water  tanks,  etc.,  for  heat- 
ing coaches  and  are  geared  for  higher  speed  than  the 
freight  locomotives.  The  complete  locomotive  is  com- 
posed of  two  half  units,  each  unit  consisting  of  a  cab 
mounted  on  two  driving  trucks.  The  frame  of  one  truck 
is  extended  and  carries  the  center  pin  for  the  guiding 
truck  and  the  draft  rigging. 

C.  M.  &  ST.  p.   RY.— ELECTRIC  LOCOMOTIVES 

Type                                                             Passenger  Freight  Switching 

Classification   444444  444444  404 

Total  weight   602,000  576,000  143,000 

Weight  mechanical  equipment 354,000  328,000  85,000 

Weight  electrical  equipment 248,000  248,000  57,500 

Weight  on  guiding  wheels 

Weight  on  drivers 475,500  450,000  143,000 

Tractive   effort    for    starting 136,000  136,000  42,000 

Tractive  effort,   1  hr.   rating 45,200  85,000  18,400 

Tractive  effort,  continuous 38,000  71,000  13,500 

Miles  per  hour,  1  hr.  rating 28.5  15.25  12.0 

Miles  per  hour,  continuous  rating 29.6  15.75  13.2 

No.  of  motors 8  8  4 

Type  of  motors GE-253-A     GE-253-A  GE-255 

Voltage   1500/3000  1500/3000  1500/3000 

Gearing 82/18  71/29  64/17 

Length  over  all 112'  0"  112'  0"  41'  5" 

Total  wheel  base 102'  8"  102'  8"  30'  4" 

Rigid  wheel  base 10'  6"  10'  6"  8'  0" 

Diameter  of  guiding  wheels 36"  36"           

Diameter  of  drivers 52"  52"  40" 

There  were  furnished  for  this  electrification  of  440  mi. 
between  Harlowtown  and  Avery,  30  electric  freight  loco- 
motives, 12  electric  passenger  locomotives  and  two  elec- 
tric switches.  Two  more  electric  switchers  of  the  same 
design  as  originally  furnished  have  recently  been  de- 
livered. 

Signal  System 

A  complete  description  of  this  signal  system  will  be 
found  in  the  Railway  Signal  Engineer  of  September, 
1917,  page  256. 

There  has  been  no  marked  interference  in  the  talking 
system  by  the  propulsion  system.  The  engineers  of  the 
A.  T.  &  T.  Company  have  made  some  study  on  the  ground 
and  found  slight  interference  from  so-called  tooth-ripples 
of  some  thirteen  hundred  cycles. 

No  particular  changes  were  necessary  on  account  of 
the  introduction  of  electrification  in  the  arrangement  of 
buildings  or  tracks,  but  the  fact  that  two  electric  locomo- 
tives could  handle  a  2,800-ton  train  necessitated  the 
lengthening  of  all  the  passing  tracks  to  1,000  ft.  each. 
New  Duties  of  the  Train  Dispatcher 

In  order  to  obtain  a  favorable  contract  for  electric 
power  the  maximum  demand  for  power  must  be  kept  as 
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low  as  it  is  practical  to  make  it.  For  this  reason  a  power 
indicating  and  limiting  equipment  is  required  for  the  pur- 
pose of  indicating  to  the  dispatcher  the  amount  of  power 
taken,  and  also  for  limiting  the  power  to  a  predetermined 
amount.  By  the  aid  of  this  equipment  the  dispatcher  reg- 
ulates the  dispatching  of  trains  so  as  to  avoid  exceeding 
the  predetermined  amount  of  power  agreed  upon  by  the 
railway  company  and  the  power  company.  That  is,  the 
dispatcher  sees  to  it  that  trains  are  not  dispatched  in  a 
way  that  two  or  more  trains  are  ascending  the  heavy 
grades  at  the  same  time,  but  will  endeavor  to  dispatch 
them  in  a  manner  that  permits  one  train  to  ascend  the 
heavy  grades  while  another  is  going  down.  Thus  it  be- 
comes the  duty  of  the  train  dispatcher  to  keep  in  mind  not 
only  the  train  movements,  but  also  to  regulate  movements 
so  that  the  power  costs  and  overtime  of  crews  will  be  a 
minimum.  With  a  little  study  of  train  operations  and  a 
little  practice  the  dispatchers  are  able  to  adjust  the  train 
movements  to  the  needs  of  the  service. 

Capital  Cost 

The  table  below  gives  a  condensed  grouping  of  items 
which  are  included  in  the  capital  cost  of  the  electrifica- 
tion: 

Items  Included  in  Capital  Cost  of  Electrification 

440  miles  first  track  electrification  on  wood  poles. 
147  miles  other  tracks,  passing  sidings,  yards  and  spurs. 
587  miles  track  bonding. 

371  miles  single  conductor  in   three  phase   100,000  volt  trans- 
mission line. 
14  sub-stations  aggregate  capacity  59,500  kw. 
Engineering,   signals,  miscellaneous,  etc. 

Total    (approximately)    $7,250,000 

12 — 300-ton  electric  passenger  locomotives. 
30 — 288-ton  electric  freight  locomotives. 
*3 —  70-ton  electric  switching  locomotives. 
*45     Total  electric  locomotives  (approximately)  ..  .$5,500,000 
Less  value  of  steam  equipment  replaced  (est.)  2,500,000 


Additional    capital    cost,    account   electrifica- 
tion     $10,250,000 

The  above  capital  cost  covers  a  plant  which  is  handling 
a  greater  tonnage  than  was  previously  handled  by  steam 
locomotives  and  the  indications  are  that  there  is  margin 
in  the  equipment  supplied  to  handle  a  still  greater  ton- 
nage. 

The  value  of  steam  equipment  replaced  represents  ap- 
proximately the  cost  of  112  steam  locomotives  which 
were  assigned  to  the  Rocky  Mountain  and  Missoula  di- 
visions prior  to  electrification  taken  at  9  cents  per  lb. 
(wt.  of  engine).  This  is  hardly  a  fair  comparison  be- 
tween steam  and  electric  for  the  reason  an  additional  in- 
vestment would  have  had  to  be  made  in  any  event,  in 
order  to  handle  the  increase  in  tonnage  since  electrifica- 
tion was  begun.  To  attempt  a  comparison  on  this  basis 
and  estimate  the  additional  equipment  and  track  facilities 
required  for  steam  operation  would  necessitate  a  very 
careful  study  of  previous  steam  operation. 

Comparative  Operating  Results 

B.  Beeuwkes,  electrical  engineer  of  the  Chicago, 
Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul,  in  his  paper  before  the  New  York 
Railroad  Club,  March,  191 7,t  compares  three  months' 
steam  operation  with  three  months'  electric  operation  be- 
fore the  power  limiting  and  indicating  device  was  in- 
stalled. Tables  given  in  this  paper  showed  that  for  the 
same  tonnage  hauled  over  the  Rocky  Mountain  division, 
electric  operation  has  effected  a  reduction  of  22.5  per  cent 
in  the  number  of  trains,  24.5  per  cent  in  the  average  time 
per  train  and  has  improved  operating  conditions  so  that 
nearly  30  per  cent  more  tonnage  can  be  handled  by  elec- 

*lncludes  one  SO-ton,  1500-voIt  locomotive  at  Great  Falls  not  part  of 
main  line  electrification. 

tAbstracted  in  the  Railway  Age  Gazette  for  March  23,   1917,  page  642. 


trie  operation  in  about  80  per  cent  of  the  time  it  formerly 
took  to  handle  the  lesser  tonnage  by  steam  operation. 
This  means  a  valuable  increase  in  the  single  track  ca- 
pacity of  the  line. 

As  a  result  of  changed  conditions  any  comparison  of 
present  electric  operating  costs  with  steam  prior  to  Janu- 
ary 1,  1917,  is  subject  to  considerable  corrections  to 
bring  the  steam  expense  to  the  same  basis  of  costs  as  the 
electric.  It  is  possible,  however,  to  obtain  from  the  an- 
nual operating  statements  certain  operating  costs  which  in 
many  cases  may  serve  as  a  guide  in  forecasting  what 
economies  may  be  obtained  by  the  substitution  of  electric 
operation  for  steam.  For  this  purpose  the  following  table 
was  compiled : 

ELECTRICAL  OPERATING   COSTS 


Maintenance   of   Way 
and  Structures — 
Power      Substation 

buildings    

Power      transmission 

1917 
12  Months 

$        468.64 

1,000.68 

81,944.74 

14,572.92 

%  10,034.37 

220,525.76 

77,134.23 

\        233.83 

49,402.15 

8,321.86 
544,224.25 

P  16,007.63 
262,177.75 

1918 
12  Months 

$        622.38 

4,265.44 

73,277.70 

20,810.72 

$  25,914.23 
236,906.35 
85,208.51 

Averages  Per  Year 
1917  and  1918 

$39.00  per  substation. 
$7.10  per  mi.  trans,   line. 
$134.00  per  mi.  track. 
$40.20  per  route  mi.  (440). 

$1,284.  per  substation. 

0.1023  per  loco.  mile. 
0.0363  per  loco.  mile. 

Power    distribution 

Power    lines,    poles 

and    fixtures 

Maintenance    of   Equip- 
ment— 
Power  Substation  Ap- 

Other    locomotive    re- 

Other    locomotive    de- 
preciation     

Transportation— 

•Yard  switching  pow- 
er produced 

$  94,580.46 

12,230.88 
683.997.96 

$  23,084.87 
346,260.32 

$5,151.  per  substation. 

Yard    switching    pow- 
er    purchased 

Train    power    pur- 
chased     

*Sum   of  these   two   items  represents  mainly   substation   attendance. 

The  consensus  of  opinion  of  the  roadmasters  and  su- 
perintendents on  the  electrified  zone  is  that  there  is  no 
more  slipping  of  the  locomotive  wheels  on  the  rail  and 
consequently  no  more  damage  to  the  top  of  the  rail  under 
electric  operation  than  there  is  with  steam  locomotives. 
It  has  not  been  found  that  there  is  any  greater  tendency 
for  the  rails  to  creep  on  account  of  regenerative  braking 
on  descending  grades  than  there  was  under  the  braking 
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Table  for  Comparing  Steam  and  Electric  Tower 

action  of  steam  locomotives.  No  case  has  been  found 
where  electric  locomotives  moving  at  a  high  rate  of  speed 
have  tended  to  displace  the  rail  on  the  ties  or  the  ties  in 
the  ballast.  Roadmasters  agree  that  the  electric  locomo- 
tive is  easier  on  the  track  than  steam  locomotives  because 
of  the  less  rigid  construction.  It  is  stated  that  the  flange 
wear  on  curves  under  electric  operation  is  actually  less 
than  under  steam  operation  for  the  reason  that  the  elec- 
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trie  locomotives  arc  less  rigid  in  their  wheel  arrniiKement 
than  the  steam  locomotive.  On  curves  the  outer  rails 
are  elevated  for  30  m.p.h.  on  niounlaiii  grades  and  for 
45  m.p.h.  for  valley  territories.  On  the  R(jcky  Mountain 
and  Missoula  divisions  the  mountain  grade  superelevation 
is  ;<  in.  to  one  degree  of  curvature  with  a  maximum 
of  3  in.  On  other  curves  the  superelevation  is  1  in.  per 
degree  with  a  maximum  of  3j/j  in. 

Ri:i.ATioN  or  Iu.kctric  Power  Consumption  to  Coal 
Consumed 

From  figures  obtained  from  Mr.  r?eeuwkes'  paper,  the 
results  indicate  that  one  kw.  hr.  measured  at  the  low  ten- 
sion side  of  the  transformers  in  the  sub-stations  is  equiva- 
lent to  seven  pounds  of  coal  on  the  tender  of  a  steam  lo- 
comotive. 

On  the  basis  of  the  above  relationship  the  ratios  of 
power  expense  to  coal  expense  for  various  prices  of  power 
and  coal  have  been  computed  and  are  given  in  the  table. 

Discussion 

Edwin  R.  Katte  (chairman)  summarized  the  instruc- 
tions to  the  committee,  and  moved  that  the  Specifica- 
tions for  Electric  Light,  Power  Supply  and  Trolley  Lines 
Crossing  Steam  and  Electric  Railways,  be  approved  and 
printed   in  the   Manual. 

(The  motion  was  seconded.) 

F.  B.  FLill  (B.  &  M.)  :  My  understanding  in  read- 
iny  that  specification  is,  that  there  has  been  a  very  ma- 
terial increase  in  the  requirements,  amounting  to  sub- 
stantially 50  per  cent  over  the  old  specifications.  It 
seems  to  me  in  one  or  two  cases  that  the  construction 


required  under  these  new  s|)ecifications  will  be  diflicult 
with  material  of  ordinary  construction.  For  example, 
the  working  load  allowed  on  a  (XXX)  wire,  \  believe  is 
about  5,(XX)  jxiunds.  The  new  specification  requires  a 
factor  of  .safety  of  3.  I  would  like  to  have  the  commit- 
tee explain  just  how  that  sjjecification  could  be  apiilicd. 

The  Chairman:  You  will  note  that  these  are  siiecifi- 
cations  for  electric  light,  power,  sujjply  and  trolley  line 
crossings.  With  regard  to  the  factor  of  safety,  the  com- 
mittee referred  all  the  factors  of  .safety  to  the  structural 
engineers,  and  also  to  the  committee  on  steel  and  iron 
structures.  The  factors  of  safety  are  somewhat  higher 
than  required  by  the  Bureau  of  Standards,  but  no 
higher   than   usually   required   in   railroad   structures. 

Mr.  Hall:  I  have  not  made  my  point  clear  in  re- 
gard to  the  0000  wire.  T  haven't  in  mind  any  construc- 
tion which  will  permit  of  a  greater  strength  than  about 
9,000  lb.  If  a  factor  of  safetv  of  3  is  required,  a 
disc  insulator  must  be  found  which  will  support  15,000 
lb. 

The  Chairman  :  I  can  only  explain  that  at  the  time 
this  was  being  considered  we  had  several  insulator  manu- 
facturers in  with  us,  and  they  sat  in  the  committee  meet- 
ing and  agreed  that  the  specification  as  written  was  en- 
tirely permissible  and  satisfactory  to  the  disc  in.sulator 
or  standard   insulator   manufacturers. 

(The  question  was  put  and  carried.) 

The  chairman  then  summarized  the  balance  of  the 
report,  and   recommended  its  adoption  as  a  whole. 

(The  motion  was  carried  and  the  committee  was  ex- 
cused with  thanks.) 
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iiANGES  IN  THE  1915  edition 
of  the  Manual  are  sug- 
gested under  the  head  of 
conclusions   below. 

A  progress  report  on 
the  supply  of  drinking  wa- 
ter on  trains  and  premises 
of  railroads  appears  in 
Appendix  "B,"  in  the 
form  of  an  item  for  inser- 
tion in  the  Manual.  A 
final  report  on  water  serv- 
ice organization  is  submit- 
ted in  Appendix  "C"  for 
adoption  and  publication 
in  the  Manual. 

A    final    report    on   im- 
pounding   reservoirs     and 
conditions     under     which 
they  are  economical  is  submitted  in  Appendix  "D"  for 
adoption  and  publication  in  the  Manual. 

A  final  report  on  meters  for  railroad  water  service  is 
submitted  in  Appendix  "E"  for  adoption  and  publication 
in  the  Manual. 

A  list  of  terms  common  to  use  in  railroad  water  serv- 
ice was  submitted  in  Appendix  "F"  of  the  committee's 
report  with  definitions  for  publication  in  the  Manual. 

A  progress  report  on  plans  and  specifications  for 
typical  water  station  layouts  was  submitted  in  Appen- 
dix "G." 

Tentative  specifications  for  wooden  water  tanks  of 
50,000  and  100,000  gal.  capacity  were  submitted  in  Ap- 
pendix "H." 

Conclusions 

The  committee  requested  the  following  action  on  its 
report : 


(1)  It  is  suggested  that  all  subject  matter  on  pages 
446,  447  and  448  in  the  1915  Manual  and  also  the  10th 
and  llth  lines  from  the  bottom  of  page  445  be  elimi- 
nated, as  the  information  is  not  generally  applicable  to 
present  types  of  softening  plants  and  should  be  consid- 
ered rather  as  reference  matter  in  the  proceedings. 

It  is  suggested  that  page  463,  Typical  Layout  for  Sur- 
face Pipe  Wells,  be  omitted  as  proposing  a  rather  de- 
tailed plan  which  is  not  of  general  application. 

(2)  That  the  three  paragraphs  containing  general 
statements  of  facts  on  regulations  affecting  drinking 
water  furnished  by  railroads  be  adopted  for  insertion  in 
the  Manual. 

(3)  That  the  final  report  on  "Water  Service  Organi- 
zation" be  adopted  for  publication  in  the  Manual. 

(4)  That  the  final  report  on  "Impounding  Reservoirs" 
be  adopted  and  inserted  in  the  Manual. 

(5)  That  the  report  on  "Water  Meters  for  Railroad 
Use"  be  adopted  for  publication  in  the  Manual. 

(6)  That  list  of  definitions  for  railroad  water  service 
terms  be  adopted  and  included  in  water  service  section  of 
the  Manual. 

Committee:  A.  F.  Dorley  (M.  P.),  chairman;  J.  L.  Camp- 
bell (E.  P.  &  S.  W.),  vice-chairman;  R.  C.  Bardwell  (M.  P.), 
J.  M.  Brown  (C.  R.  I.  &  P.),  E.  M.  Grime  (N.  P.),  W.  C. 
Harvey  (C.  G.  W.),  R.  L.  Holmes  (T.  &  P.),  H.  H.  Tohntz 
(M.  K.  &  T.),  C.  R.  Knowles  (L  C),  E.  G.  Lane  (B.  &  O.), 
Thomas  Lees  (C.  P.  R.),  W.  M.  Neptune  (M.  P.),  E.  H. 
Olson  (A.  T.  &  S.  P.),  W.  A.  Parker  (U.  P.),  A.  B.  Pierce 
(Sou.),  C.  P.  Richardson   (C.  R.  L  &  P.). 

Appendix   B — Regulations   of   Federal   or    State   Au- 
thorities   Relating   to    Supply   of   Drinking 
Water  on  Trains  and   Premises 
of  Railroads 

The  following  three  paragraphs  are  recommened  for 
insertion  in  the  Manual  as  subject  matter  under  Rail- 
road Water  Service: 
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1.  Federal  Interstate  Quarantine  Regulations,  Sec- 
tion 13  to  Amendment  No.  8,  as  amended  July  14,  1919, 
and  issued  by  the  Public  Health  Service,  provide  that 
water  for  drinking  purposes  furnished  by  railroads  on 
cars  in  interstate  traffic  shall  be  pure  and  incapable  of 
conveying  disease,  and  shall  be  from  source  not  exposed 
to  possible  contamination. 

2.  It  is  preferable,  where  available  at  reasonable  cost, 
that  drinking  water  furnished  by  railroads  should  be  se- 
cured from  municipal  supplies,  as  these,  as  a  rule,  secure 
close  supervision  from  local  and  state  health  authorities. 

3.  Where  impossible  or  impracticable  to  secure  pota- 
ble water  from  municipal  source,  precautions  should  be 
taken  to  provide  against  possible  contamination.  If  sup- 
ply is  secured  from  wells,  local  drainage  conditions  should 
receive  consideration  and  protection  provided  against 
this  entering  the  wells.  Surface  supplies  are  particularly 
susceptible  to  contamination,  and  when  used  should  re- 
ceive standard  treatment  with  bacteriacides  such  as  cal- 
cium hypochlorite,  chlorine,  or  ultra  violet  ray.  All  such 
supplies  should  be  tested  regularly  and  if  found  unfit 
should  be  posted  with  warning— "UNFIT  TO  DRINK." 

Appendix  C — Water  Service  Organization 

The  superintendent  or  engineer  of  water  service  shall 
have  direct  charge  of  chemist,  inspectors  and  construc- 
tion forces,  and  acts  in  an  advisory  capacity  to  the  di- 
vision forces.  A  monthly  report  of  the  operation  of  water 
stations,  form  MW  1302,  shall  be  forwarded  to  the  su- 
perintendent or  engineer  of  water  service,  together  with 
all  other  reports  relating  to  water  facilities. 

The  chemist  shall  report  to  the  superintendent  or  en- 
gineer water  service,  and  shall  have  supervision  of  water 
treatment  and  the  analysis  and  examination  of  water. 

The  inspector  shall  periodically  inspect  water  stations, 
reporting  to  the  superintendent  or  engineer  water  service 
on  proper  form  the  conditions  in  detail  and  the  repairs 
and  renewals  required,  together  with  the  estimated  cost. 

The  supervisor  water  service  shall  report  to  the  di- 
vision maintenance  office,  and  shall  have  charge  of  gang 
foremen,  repairmen  and  pumpers. 

The  construction  foreman  shall  report  to  the  superin- 
tendent or  engineer  water  service  and  shall  have  charge 
of  construction  forces  and  perform  such  other  work  as 
may  be  assigned  to  him. 

Appendix    D — Impounding    Reservoirs    for    Railroad 
Purposes 

Introduction. — The  most  desirable  site-  is  one  from 
which  water  can  be  delivered  by  gravity  or  involves  the 
least  pumping  head.  The  impounding  area  should  be 
sufficient  to  maintain  an  adequate  supply  throughout  the 
longest  dry  period,  which  may  extend  over  two  consecu- 
tive years.  Impounding  reservoirs  are  justified  at  places 
where  the  cost  of  water  delivered  does  not  exceed  that 
of  other  equally  usable  dependable  supply.  Reservoirs 
should  be  located  where  the  topographic  and  climatic 
conditions  are  most  favorable. 

Drainage  Area. — This  should  be  favorable  to  a  con- 
siderable surface  runoflf.  An  excessive  area  increases 
amount  of  silt  and  size  of  spillway.  The  ratio  of  drain- 
age area  to  spillway  contour  should  be  not  less  than  35 
or  40,  and  the  reservoir  should  have  a  water  depth  ap- 
proximating 25  feet. 

Water  Requirements. — The  maximum  demands  for 
present  or  the  near  future  use  should  be  determined. 
The  growth  of  traffic  should  be  studied  for  a  guide  in 
forecasting  the  probable  ultimate  needs. 

Land  Evaporation. — This  is  principally  influenced  by 
temperature  and  wind  and  usually  varies  from  about  one- 
fourth  to  two-thJrds  of  the  yearly  rainfall. 


Transpiration. — This  is  mainly  influenced  by  tempera- 
ture and  moisture  and  generally  varies  from  4  to  10  in. 
during  the  growing  season  for  areas  having  mixed  vege- 
tation, the  water  requirements  for  plants  varying  from 
300  to  1,000  times  the  weight  of  the  dry  matter  pro- 
duced. 

Interception. — This  is  the  portion  of  the  precipitation 
intercepted  and  evaporated  without  reaching  the  ground, 
and  is  in  a  measure  constant  for  each  rain  and  probably 
amounts  to  0.10  in.  per  rain,  or  something  like  15  to  40 
per  cent  of  the  annual  precipitation. 

Runoff — Surface  and  Sub-Surface. — This  is  the  resid- 
ual precipitation  after  land  evaporation,  transpiration, 
interception  and  deep  seepage  losses  have  been  deducted, 
and  varies  generally  from  5  to  50  per  cent  of  the  annual 
precipitation. 

Method  of  Determining  Runoff. — All  rainfall  records 
near  site  and  in  storm  path  should  be  carefully  studied 
and  platted,  likewise  the  daily  rainfall,  temperature,  wind 
and  humidity  records  for  the  period  for  which  the  calcu- 
lations are  made.  Runoff  computations  should  be  made 
for  the  year  preceding  a  drought  for  the  duration  of  the 
dry  period,  while  the  computations  for  the  spillway  should 
be  based  on  the  heaviest  precipitations. 

Water  Evaporation. — This  depends  chiefly  on  tempera- 
ture, but  is  largely  influenced  by  the  wind  and  hu- 
midity. In  the  more  arid  regions  evaporation  from  reser- 
voir surface  is  the  greatest  loss. 

Appendix   E — Water   Meters 

Reading  Meters 

1.  The  straight  reading  indicator  consists  of  revolv- 
ing discs  with  figures  around  their  periphery  revolving 
on  a  common  shaft,  the  figures  denoting  the  meter  read- 
ing are  exposed  through  a  slot  in  the  dial  face.  The 
standard  indicator  consists  of  a  train  of  clock  gears  ;ind 
pinions,  with  points  indicating  on  numbered  circles  or  in- 
dices the  figures  which  form  rhe  meter  reading.  The 
standard  indicator  is  in  almost  general  use,  as  it  is  much 
simpler  in  mechanism  and  is  less  liable  to  get  out  of  order 
than  the  straight  reading  indicator. 

Testing  Meters 

The  correct  method  of  testing  water  meters  is  by 
weighing  the  water,  and  this  method  should  be  followed 
whenever  possible.  To  determine  the  percentage  of  error 
in  registration,  multiply  the  error  in  pounds  per  cubic 
foot  by  16  and  divide  by  10.  It  is  necessary  to  run  at 
least  one  complete  revolution  of  the  hand  of  the  first 
indice  of  the  meter  dial  in  all  tests  as  the  graduations  of 
the  indice  may  not  be  exact. 

When  necessary  to  make  several  runs  to  complete  one 
revolution  of  the  first  indice,  the  total  weight  of  water 
delivered  in  the  several  runs  should  be  added,  and  in  no 
case  should  a  sub-division  of  the  circle  be  used  to  calcu- 
late the  accuracy  of  the  meter.  When  testing  a  meter,  a 
valve  should  be  placed  on  the  outlet  side  of  the  meter  and 
a  pressure  maintained,  making  the  conditions  of  test 
similar  to  that  of  actual  service.  When  the  test  by  weight 
is  impractical  meters  may  be  tested  in  place  by  using  a 
hose  or  pipe  from  the  outlet  of  meter  to  a  test  meter  of 
known  accuracy. 

Maintenance  of  Meters 

The  maintenance  of  water  meters  is  largely  a  matter  of 
inspection,  testing  and  cleaning.  The  total  cost  of  repair 
parts  usually  represents  but  a  very  small  proportion  of 
the  expense  of  maintaining  meters.  Where  water  is  fur- 
nished through  a  meter,  the  meter  is  generally  main- 
tained by  the  parties  furnishing  the  water,  regardless  of 
ownership   of    meter.      Whenever    practical    a    railroad 
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sliDulil  .staiulardi/r  il.><  water  mt'tcis,  as  this  enables  em- 
ployees to  so  familiarixe  and  perfect  tiicinselves  in  the 
knowlecijje  of  tlie  nieehanical  construction  .is  to  maintain 
a  system  of  meters  at  least  expense  ant!  jjreatesl  el'liciency. 

Hot  Watkr  Mktkks 

A  hot  water  meter  is  similar  in  construction  to  a  cold 
vvatci"  meter  except  that  bronze  or  similar  metal  is  used 
for  discs,  etc.,  instead  of  vulcanized  rubber,  as  the  hard 
rubber  used  in  cold  water  meters  becomes  plial)le  at  aI)out 
120  (leg.  I'.  .\  hot  water  meter  should  not  be  used  in  con- 
tinuous .service  for  either  hot  or  cold  water,  as  the  metal 
working  parts  wear  much  more  rapidly  than  in  the  cold 
water  meter  where  dissimilar  substances  come  in  contact. 

Tvi'i:s  OF  Meters  Suitable  kok  Railway  Service 

While  all  tyj^es  of  meters  are  u.sed  successfully  in  rail- 
way water  service,  their  use  may  be  well  confined  to  two 
ty[:)es  for  general  service,  namely,  the  disc  and  current 
type  of  meter.  The  disc  ty]>e  of  meter  is  very  satisfac- 
tory in  the  smaller  sizes  and  for  fairly  uniform  flow  up  to 
three  inches.  The  area  of  the  disc  is  so  great  in  the 
larger  sizes  that  they  are  easily  damaged  through  water 
hammer;  therefore,  a  current  meter  should  be  used  for 
services  larger  than  three  inches. 

The  current  or  velocity  type  of  meter  is  designed  for 
the  rapid  delivery  of  a  large  quantity  of  water,  and  is  a 
veiy  durable  type  of  meter  under  heavy  duty.  The  w-ater 
areas  are  large  as  compared  to  the  wearing  surfaces  and 
the  wear  is  not  as  great  as  with  other  types  of  meters 
even  when  handling  muddy  or  gritty  water. 
Discussion 

The  President:  In  the  absence  of  Mr.  Dorley  (chair- 
man), J.  L.  Campbell  (vice-chairman)  will  present  the 
report. 

J.  L.  Campbell  (E.  P.  &  S.  W.)  :  In  submitting  this 
report  the  committee  will  liave  a  number  of  changes  to 
propose  in  the  matter  contained  in  the  report  as  printed. 
Taking  up  the  first  subject,  revision  of  the  Manual,  it  is 
suggested  that  subject  matter  noted  above  under  Conclu- 
sions ( 1 )  be  eliminated  from  the  Manual.  The  commit- 
tee moves  the  elimination  of  this  matter  in  the  reprint  of 
the  Manual.      (Motion  carried.) 

Mr.  Campbell :     Referring  to  the  "Supply  of  Drinking 


Water  on  iiains  and  Premises  of  Railroads,"  the  com- 
mittee i)roi)()sc's  that  in  the  last  two  lines  of  No.  1,  under 
;\])])endix  1>,  the  wcjrds  "and  incapable  of  conveying  dis- 
ease," and  the  words  "exposed  to  ]X)ssible  contamina- 
tion," be  eliminated,  and  that  this  section  read  as  follows: 
"b'ederai  Interstate  Ouarantine  Regulations,  Sec.  13  to 
.Amendment  No.  8,  as  amended  July  14,  1919,  and  issued 
by  the  Public  Health  Service,  provided  that  water  for 
drinking  ])urposes  furnished  by  railroads  on  cars  in  inter- 
state traffic  shall  be  jntre  and  from  a  source  which  is 
ajjproved  as  producing  a  water  of  satisfactory  sanitary 
(juality  and  safety." 

The  committee  moves  that  sections  1,  2  and  3,  Appen- 
dix B,  as  read,  be  adopted  for  publication  in  the  Manual. 

(Motion  carried.) 

Mr.  Campbell:  The  committee  moves  that  the  water 
service  organization  as  appearing  above  be  adopted  for 
publication  in  the  Manual. 

C.  F.  Ford  (R.  I.)  :  Do  I  understand  the  committee 
to  advocate  that  as  an  ironclad  organization  or  a  sug- 
gested form  of  organization? 

Mr.  Campbell :  It  is  the  intention  of  the  committee 
that  this  simply  be  in  the  form  of  a  recommended  organ- 
ization suggested  to  you  for  inclusion  in  the  Manual. 

The  President :  Does  this  suggested  layout  exist  on 
any  railroads  at  the  present  time  ? 

C.  R.  Knowles  (I.  C.)  :  The  chart  as  submitted  repre- 
sents an  organization  as  existing  on  a  number  of  roads, 
or  rather  a  combination  of  several  organizations — this  or- 
ganization would  necessarily  have  to  be  modified  to  suit 
the  conditions  for  a  larger  or  smaller  road. 

(The  motion  was  seconded  and  carried.) 

Mr.  Campbell.  The  committee  moves  that  Section  4 
and  Appendix  D  be  adopted  for  pubHcation  in  the  Man- 
ual.     (Motion  seconded  and  carried.) 

Mr.  Campbell  then  presented  Section  5  and  Appendix 
E,  and  moved  that  this  part  of  the  report  be  adopted  for 
publication  in  the  Manual.  (The  motion  was  seconded 
and  carried.) 

Mr.  Campbell  then  presented  Sec.  No.  8,  specifications 
for  wood  water  tanks,  in  Appendix  H  of  its  report,  which, 
after  considerable  discussion,  were  accepted  for  inclusion 
in  the  Manual. 

(The  committee  was  dismissed  with  thanks.) 


Report  of  Committee  on  Masonry 


E  COMMITTEE  recommended 
the  following  action  be  taken 
on  its  report : 

1.  That  certain  revision  of 
the  Manual  as  to  definitions 
be  approved. 

2.  That  the  "Specifications 
for  Plain  and  Reinforced 
Concrete  and  Steel  Rein- 
forcement" be  withdrawn 
from  the  Manual,  and  the 
"Specifications  for  Concrete, 
Plain  and  Reinforced,"  given 
in  Appendix  B,  substituted. 

3.  That  the  "Specifications 
for  Billet-Steel  Concrete  Re- 
inforcement Bars,"  given  in 
Appendix  B,  be  adopted  and 
published  in  the  Manual. 

4.  That  the  matter  headed 
"Methods  of  Depositing  Concrete  Under  Water"  be  with- 
drawm  from  the  Manual  and  the  recommendations  given 
in  Appendix  C  vmder  a  similar  heading  substituted. 


Committee:  J.  J.  Yates  (C.  R.  R.  of  N.  J.),  chairman; 
Job  Tuthill  (P.  M.),  vice-chairman;  J.  T.  Andrews  (B.  &  O.), 
R.  Armour  (G.  T.),  G.  E.  Boyd  (D.  L.  &  W.),  T.  L.  Condron 
(Cons.  Engr.),  L.  N.  Edwards  (Bur.  of  Pub.  Roads), 
W.  K.  Hatt  (Purdue  Univ.),  L.  J.  Hotchkiss  (Foundation 
Co.),  Richard  L.  Humphrey  (Cons.  Engr.),  Noah  Johnson 
(Wabash),  M.  S.  Ketchum  (Univ.  of  Penn.),  W.  M.  Kinney 
(Port.  Cem.  Asso.),  W.  S.  Lacher  {Railway  Age),  A.  E. 
Owen  (C.  R.  R.  of  N.  J.),  W.  M.  Ray  (B.  &  6.),  F.  E.  Schall 
(L.  v.),  Z.  H.  Sikes  (N.  Y.  C),  C.  C.  Westfall  (L  C). 

Appendix  B — Specifications  for  Concrete — Plain  and 
Reinforced 

Materials 

Cement. — 1.  The  cement  shall  meet  the  requirements  of 
the  American  Railway  Engineering  Association's  "Specifica- 
tions for  Portland  Cement."  It  shall  be  stored  in  a  weather- 
tight  structure  with  the  floor  raised  not  less  than  one  foot 
from  the  ground  in  such  manner  as  to  permit  easy  access  for 
proper  inspection  and  identification  of  each  shipment.  Cement 
that  has  hardened  or  partially  set  shall  not  be  used. 

Fine  Aggregate. — 2.  (a)  The  fine  aggregate  shall  con- 
sist of  sand,  crushed  stone  or  gravel  screenings,  graded  from 
fine  to  coarse,  and  passing  when  dry,  a  screen  having  holes 
%  in.  in  diameter.  Not  more  than  25  per  cent  by  weight 
shall  pass  a  No.  50  sieve,  and  not  more  than  6  per  cent  a 
No.    100   sieve    when    screened    dry,    nor   more    than    10   per 
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cent  dry  weight  shall  pass  a  No.  100  sieve  when  washed  on 
the  sieve  with  a  stream  of  water.  It  shall  be  clean  and 
free  from  soft  particles,  mica,  lumps  of  clay,  loam  or  organic 
matter. 

(b)  The  fine  aggregate  shall  be  of  such  quality  that  mor- 
tar briquettes  made  of  one  part  of  Portland  Cement  and 
three  parts  of  the  fine  aggregate  by  weight  shall  show  a 
tensile  strength,  after  an  age  of  seven  days,  not  less  than 
the  strength  of  briquettes  of  the  same  age,  made  of  mortar 
of  the  same  consistency  in  the  proportion  of  one  part  of 
the  same  cement  to  three  parts  of  standard  Ottawa  Sand. 

Coarse  Aggregate. — 3.  The  coarse  aggregate  shall  con- 
sist of  gravel  or  crushed  stone,  which,  unless  otherwise  spe- 
cified or  called  for  on  the  plans,  shall,  for  plain  mass  con- 
crete, pass  a  screen  having  holes  2%  in.  in  diameter,  and  for 
reinforced  concrete  a  screen  having  holes  1J4  in.  in  diameter; 
and  be  retained  on  a  screen  having  holes  54  in-  diameter, 
and  shall  be  graded  in  size  from  the  smallest  to  the  largest 
particles.  It  shall  be  clean,  hard,  durable  and  free  from  all 
deleterious  matter;  coarse  aggregate  containing  dust,  soft 
or  elongated  particles  shall  not  be  used. 

Stone  for  Rubble  or  Cyclopean  Concrete. — 4.  These  stones 
shall  be  of  good  quality,  clean,  dense  and  hard,  without 
seams  and  having  sharp  edges.  They  shall  not  be  smaller 
than  of  a  size  known  as  "one  man  stone." 

Slag. — 5.  Provided  the  contract  specifically  permits  the 
use  of  crushed  slag  as  a  coarse  aggregate,  it  shall  be  air 
cooled,  blast  furnace  slag,  conforming  to  all  the  require- 
ments for  coarse  aggregate  specified  in  Paragraph  3.  The 
crushed  slag  shall  weigh  not  less  than  70  lb.  per  cu.  ft.,  and 
shall  be  obtained  only  from  such  banks  as  have  the  approval 
of  the  engineer.  All  slag  used  shall  have  seasoned  in  the 
bank  for  a  period  not  less  than  one  year,  unless  in  the 
opinion  of  the  engineer  a  shorter  period  is  sufficient. 

Water. — 6.  The  water  shall  be  free  from  oil,  acid  and  in- 
jurious amounts  of  vegetable  matter,  alkalies  or  other  salts. 

Steel  Reinforcement. — 7.  (a)  All  structural  steel  shapes 
used  for  reinforcing  shall  conform  to  the  requirements  of 
the  American  Railway  Engineering  Association's  "Specifica- 
tions for  Steel  Railroad  Bridges." 

(b)  All  steel  rods  or  bars  used  for  reinforcing  shall  con- 
form to  the  requirements  of  the  American  Railway  Engi- 
neering Association's  "Specifications  for  Billet-Steel  Concrete 
Reinforcement    Bars." 

Proportioning 

Unit  of  Measure. — 8.  The  unit  of  measure  shall  be  the 
cubic  foot.  Ninety-four  pounds  (one  sack  or  one-fourth 
barrel)  of  cement  shall  be  assumed  as  one  cubic  foot. 

Proportions. — 9.  (a)  The  proportions  of  the  materials 
shall  be  in  accordance  with  the  plans,  or  detailed  specifica- 
tions, or  schedule  governing  the  work.  When  not  otherwise 
specified,  the  proportions  by  volume  shall  be  as  follows: 
(See  8,  10.) 

Fine  Coarse 

Class.         Use.  Cement.     Aggregate.  Aggregate. 

A  Reinforced  concrete  — 
Concrete  deposited 
under  water 1  2  4 

B     Mass  concrete  in  forms.   1  2^/2  5 

C     Foundation    1  3  6 

(b)  Rubble  or  cyclopean  concrete,  when  permitted  by 
the  contract,  shall  be  either  Class  "B"  or  Class  "C"  con- 
crete,  having  embedded   in   it   large   stones. 

(c)  For  any  given  class  of  concrete,  the  relative  propor- 
tion of  cement  to  fine  aggregate  shall  not  be  modified.  The 
relative  proportion  of  fine  to  coarse  aggregate  shall  be 
modified,  if  necessary,  during  the  progress  of  the  work,  so 
as  to  obtain  the  maximum  density.     (See  9a.) 

Measuring  Proportions. — 10.  The  various  ingredients,  in- 
cluding the  water,  shall  be  measured  separately,  and  the 
methods  of  measurement  shall  be  such  as  to  invariably 
secure  the  proper  proportions.  The  fine  and  coarse  aggre- 
gate shall  be  measured  loosely  as  thrown  into  the  measur- 
ing receptacle.     (See  8,  9a.) 

Consistency. — 11.  The  quantity  of  water  used  in  mixing 
shall  be  the  least  amount  that  will  produce  a  plastic  or 
workable  mixture  which  can  be  worked  into  the  forms  and 
around  the  reinforcement.  Under  no  circumstances  shall 
the  consistency  of  the  concrete  be  such  as  to  permit  a 
separation  of  the  coarse  aggregate  from  the  mortar  in 
handling.  An  excess  of  water  will  not  be  permitted,  as  it 
seriously  affects  the  strength  of  the  concrete,  and  any  batch 
containing  such  an   excess  will   be  rejected. 

Premixed  Aggregate. — 12.  (a)  Provided  the  contract 
specifically  permits,  premixed  aggregate  may  be  used  instead 
of  separate  fine  and  coarse  aggregates.  Frequent  tests  shall 
be  made   to  determine   the  relative   proportions   of  fine   and 


coarse  aggregates,  and  if  these  proportions  are  unsatis- 
factory to  the  engineer,  or  so  irregular  as  to  make  it  im- 
practicable to  secure  a  properly  proportioned  concrete,  he 
may  reject  the  material,  or  require  that  it  be  screened  and 
used  as  separate  fine  and  coarse  aggregates. 

(b)  The  proportion  of  the  cement  to  the  fine  aggregate 
shall  at  no  time  be  less  than  that  specified  for  the  classes 
of  concrete  where  separate  aggregates  are  used.     (See  9a.) 

Forms 

Materials. — 13.  (a)  The  forms  shall  be  of  wood  or 
metal,  and  shall  conform  to  the  shape,  lines  and  dimensions 
of  the  concrete  as  called  for  on  the  plans.  Form  lumber 
used  against  the  concrete  shall  be  dressed  on  one  side  and 
both  edges,  to  a  uniform  thickness  and  width,  and  shall  be 
sound  and  free  of  loose  knots. 

(b)  For  all  exposed  edges,  corners  or  other  projections 
of  the  concrete,  suitable  moldings  or  bevels  shall  be  placed 
in  the  angles  of  the  forms  to  round  or  bevel  the  edges  of 
the   concrete. 

Workmanship. — 14.  (a)  The  forms  shall  be  well  built, 
substantial  and  unyielding,  and  made  sufficiently  tight  to 
prevent  leakage  of  mortar  and  voids  in  the  concrete.  They 
shall  be  properly  braced  or  tied  together  by  rods,  bolts  or 
wires.  Metal  braces  or  ties  shall  be  so  arranged  that  when 
the  forms  are  removed,  no  metal  shall  be  within  one  inch 
of  the  face  of  the  finished  work. 

(b)  The  face  forms  shall  be  securely  fastened  to  the 
studding  or  uprights  in   horizontal  lines. 

(c)  Any  irregularities  in  the  forms  which  may  mar  the 
exposed   surface  of  the  concrete  shall  be  removed  or  filled. 

Inspection. — 15.  Where  necessary,  temporary  openings 
shall  be  provided  at  the  base  of  the  forms  to  facilitate  clean- 
ing and  inspection  directly  before  placing  concrete.  (See  23b.) 

Oiling. — 16.  The  inside  of  the  forms  shall  generally  be 
coated  with  raw  paraffin  or  other  non-staining  mineral  oil; 
or  thoroughly  wet  with  water,  except  in  freezing  weather. 
(See  23b.) 

Removal  of  Forms. — 17.  The  forms  shall  not  be  removed 
until   authorized   by  the   engineer. 

Reinforcement 

Placing  Reinforcement. — 18.  Reinforcement  steel  shall  be 
cleaned  of  all  mill  and  rust  scales  before  being  placed  in 
the  forms.  All  reinforcement  shall  be  placed  in  its  proper 
position  as  required  by  the  plans  and  securely  wired  or 
fastened  in  place,  well  in  advance  of  the  concreting,  and 
shall  be  inspected  and  approved  by  the  engineer  before  any 
concrete  is  deposited.     (See  23b.) 

Splicing  Reinforcement. — 19.  Wherever  it  is  necessary  to 
splice  the  reinforcement  otherwise  than  as  shown  on  the 
plans,  the  character  of  the  splice  shall  be  decided  by  the 
engineer  on  the  basis  of  safe  bond  stress  and  the  stress 
in  the  reinforcement  at  the  point  of  splice.  Splices  shall 
not  be  made  at  points  of  maximum   stress. 

Mixing 

Machine  Mixing. — 20.  (a)  All  concrete  shall  be  mixed 
by  machine  (except  when  under  special  conditions  the  engi- 
neer permits  otherwise),  in  a  batch  mixer  of  an  approved 
type,  equipped  with  suitable  charging  hopper,  water  storage 
and   a   water    measuring   device   which    can    be   locked. 

(b)  The  ingredients  of  the  concrete  shall  be  mixed  to 
the  required  consistency  and  the  mixing  continued  not  less 
than  \y2  min.  after  all  the  materials  are  in  the  mixer,  and 
before  any  part  of  the  batch  is  discharged.  The  mixer  shall 
be  completely  emptied  before  receiving  materials  for  the 
succeeding  batch.  The  volume  of  the  mixed  material  used 
per  batch  shall  not  exceed  the  manufacturers'  rated  capacity 
of  the  drum.     (See  11.) 

Hand  Mixing. — 21.  When  it  is  permitted  to  mix  by  hand, 
the  mixing  shall  be  done  on  a  watertight  platform  of  suf- 
ficient size  to  accommodate  men  and  materials  for  the  pro- 
gressive and  rapid  mixing  of  at  least  two  batches  of  con- 
crete at  the  same  time.  The  batches  shall  not  exceed  '/2 
cu.  yd.  each.  The  materials  shall  be  mixed  dry  until  the 
mixture  is  of  a  uniform  color,  the  required  amount  of  water 
added,  and  the  mixture  continued  until  the  batch  is  of  a 
uniform  consistency  and  character  throughout.  Hand  mix- 
ing will  not  be  permitted  for  concrete  deposited  under 
water.      (See    11.) 

Retempering. — 22.  The  retempering  of  mortar  or  con- 
crete which  has  partially  hardened;  that  is,  remixing  with 
or  without  additional  materials  or  water,  will  not  be 
permitted. 

Depositing 

General. — 23.  (a)  Before  beginning  a  run  of  concrete,  all 
hardened  concrete  or  foreign  materials   shall  be  completely 
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removed  from  the  iiiiuT  surfaces  of  .ill  conveying  equipment. 

(b)  Before  depositing  any  concrete,  all  dcliris  shall  be 
removed  from  the  space  to  be  occupietl  by  the  concrete,  all 
steel  reinforcing;  shall  be  secured  in  its  proper  location,  all 
forms  shall  be  thoroughly  wetteil  except  in  freezing  weather 
unless  they  have  been  previously  oiled,  and  all  form  work 
and  steel  reinforcing  shall  be  inspected  and  ai)proved  by  the 
engineer.     (See   15,   16  and   18.) 

Handling. — 24.  Concrete  shall  be  handled  from  the  mixer 
to  the  place  of  linal  deposit  as  rapidly  as  possible,  and  by 
methods  of  transporting  vvhicii  shall  prevent  the  separation 
of  tlie  ingredients.  The  concrete  sliall  be  <le|)osiled  directly 
into  the  forms  as  nearly  as  iH)ssii)le  in  its  linal  position  so 
as  to  avoid  rehandling.  The  piling  up  of  concrete  material 
in  the  forms  in  such  manner  as  to  permit  the  escape  of  mor- 
tar from  the  coarse  aggregates  will  not  be  permitted.  Under 
no  circumstances  shall  concrete  that  has  partially  set  be 
deposited  in   the  work.     (Sec  22.) 

Compacting. — 25.  During  and  after  depositing,  the  con- 
crete shall  be  compacted  by  means  of  a  shovel  or  other  suit- 
able tool  moved  up  and  down  continuously  in  tiie  concrete 
until  it  has  all  settled  into  place  and  water  has  flushed  to 
the  surface.  The  concrete  shall  be  thoroughly  worked 
around  all  reinforcing  material  so  as  to  completely  surround 
ami    eiiilied    the    same. 

Cold  Weather. — 26.  During  cold  weather,  the  concrete 
at  the  time  it  is  mixed  and  deposited  in  the  work  shall  have 
a  temperature  not  lower  than  50  deg.  I'.,  and  suitable  means 
shall  be  provided  to  maintain  this  temperature  for  at  least 
72  lir.  thereafter,  and  until  the  concrete  has  thoroughly  set. 
The  methods  of  heating  materials  and  protecting  the  con- 
crete shall  be  approved  by  the  engineer.  The  use  of  any 
salt    or   chemical    to   prevent    freezing   will   not    be   permitted. 

Depositing  on  or  Against  Set  Concrete. — 27.  Before  de- 
positing new  concrete  on  or  against  concrete  which  has  set, 
the  forms  shall  be  retightencd  against  the  face  of  the  latter, 
the  surface  of  the  set  concrete  shall  be  roughened  and  thor- 
oughly cleaned  of  foreign  matter  and  laitance,  and  drenched 
with  water.  The  new  concrete  placed  in  contact  with  set  or 
partially  set  concrete  shall  contain  an  excess  of  mortar  to 
insure  bond.  To  insure  this  excess  of  mortar  at  the  juncture 
of  the  set  and  newly  deposited  concrete  on  vertical  or  in- 
clined surfaces,  the  cleaned  and  drenched  surface  of  the  set 
concrete  shall  first  be  slushed  with  a  coating  of  mortar,  not 
less  than  one  inch  thick,  composed  of  one  part  cement  to 
two  parts  fine  aggregate,  against  which  the  new  concrete 
shall  be  deposited  before  this  mortar  has  had  time  to  attain 
its  initial  set. 

Rubble  or  Cyclopean  Concrete. — 28.  After  each  layer  of 
concrete  is  placed,  and  before  it  has  taken  its  initial  set, 
the  stones  are  to  be  thoroughly  bedded  in  the  soft  concrete. 
No  stone  shall  be  placed  nearer  than  one  foot  to  any  finished 
surface;  nor  nearer  than  six  inches  to  any  adjacent  stone. 
After  the  stones  are  in  place  another  layer  of  concrete  shall 
be  placed  sufficient  to  cover  the  stones  to  a  depth  of  at 
least  six  inches. 

When  stratified  stones  are  used,  they  shall  be  laid  upon 
their  natural  bed.     (See  4,  9b.) 

Depositing  Conciiete  Under  Water 

General. — 29.  Concrete  shall  not  be  deposited  in  water 
without  the  written  consent  of  the  engineer.  A  written 
statement  of  the  methods  and  plans  of  equipment  to  be  used 
shall  be  submitted  to  and  approved  by  the  engineer  before 
the  work  is  started.     (See  9a,  11,  21.) 

Cofferdams. — 30.  Cofferdams  shall  be  sufficiently  tight  to 
prevent  any  current  through  the  space  in  which  the  concrete 
is  to  be  deposited.  Pumping  will  not  be  permitted  while 
the   concrete   is   being   deposited,    nor   until   it   has   fully   set. 

Method. — 31.  The  concrete  shall  be  deposited  by  such 
method  as  will  prevent  the  washing  of  the  cement  from  the 
mixture.  In  no  case  shall  the  concrete  be  allowed  to  fall 
through   the   water. 

Tremie.— 32.  The  tremie,  where  used,  shall  be  about  14 
to  16  in.  in  diameter,  and  made  flanged  and  put  together 
with  gaskets.  The  initial  filling  of  the  tremie  shall  be  done 
in  such  manner  as  not  to'  permit  the  concrete  to  drop 
through  the  water.  It  shall  be  kept  filled  at  all  times,  and 
the  discharge  end  raised  a  few  inches  at  a  time  as  the 
filling  progresses.  The  greatest  care  shall  be  used  to  pre- 
vent the  charge  being  lost  in  moving  the  tremie  about  on 
the  surface  of  the  deposited  concrete.  In  case  the  charge  is 
lost,  the  tremie  must  be   withdrawn  and  refilled. 

Drop  Bottom  Bucket. — 33.  (a)  The  bucket,  where  used, 
shall  be  of  such  a  type  that  it  cannot  be  dumped  until  it 
rests  on  the  surface  upon  which  the  concrete  is  to  be  de- 
posited. The  frame  shall  extend  below  the  closed  bottom 
doors  so  they  may  open  freely  downward  and  outward  when 


tripped.  The  ends  of  the  bucket  shall  extend  without  open- 
ings to  the  bottom  of  the  frame.  The  top  of  the  bucket 
shall    be    open. 

(b)  Tin-  bucket  shall  be  completely  filled,  and  slowly 
lowered  to  avoid  unnecessary  back  wash.  When  discharged 
the  bucket  shall  be  withdrawn  slowly  until  clear  of  the 
concrete. 

Bagging. — 34,  The  bags,  when  used,  shall  be  of  jute  or 
other  coarse  cloth.  They  shall  be  about  two-thirds  filled 
with  concrete,  and  shall  be  carefully  placed  by  hand  in  a 
header  and  strcleher  system  so  the  whole  mass  is  interlocked. 

Continuous  Operation. — 35.  Where  possible,  the  concrete 
shall  be  deposited  continuously  from  the  time  the  work  is 
started  until  it  is  brought  above  water  level  or  to  the  finished 
surface.  The  work  shall  be  carried  on  with  sufficient  rap- 
idity to  insure  bonding  of  the  successive  layers.  The  sur- 
face of  the  deposited  concrete  shall  be  kept  as  nearly  level 
as  possible. 

Laitcince. — 36.  Great  care  shall  be  exercised  to  disturb 
the  concrete  as  little  as  possible  while  it  is  being  deposited, 
to  avoid  the  formation  of  laitance.  On  completing  a  section 
of  concrete,  the  laitance  shall  be  entirely  removed  after  the 
concrete  has  thoroughly  set  and  before  the  work  is  resumed. 
Joints 

General. — 37.  (a)  Instructions  given  on  the  plans,  in  the 
detailed  specifications  or  schedule  governing  the  work  as  to 
location  and  construction  of  joints,  shall  be  strictly  followed. 

(b)  When  the  structures  or  portions  of  the  structures 
arc  designed  to  be  monolithic,  they  shall  be  cast  integrally, 
except  as  hereinafter  modified.     (See  38a,  b,  c,  d.) 

Construction  Joints. — 38.  (a)  When  necessary  to  pro- 
vide construction  joints  not  indicated,  or  specified,  such 
joints  shall  be  located  and  formed  so  as  to  least  impair  the 
strength  and  appearance  of  the  structure.  Where  conditions 
require,  the  joints  shall  be  reinforced  as  directed  by  the  engi- 
neer, in  order  to  secure  the  necessary  bond  strength. 

(b)  Horizontal  construction  joints  shall  be  prepared  at 
the  time  the  work  is  interrupted  by  thoroughly  roughening 
the  surface  and  providing  keys  by  embedding  stones  which 
project  above  the  surface,  or  mortises  by  embedding  timbers 
which  shall  be  removed  before  the  work  of  placing  concrete 
is    resumed. 

(c)  At  all  horizontal  or  vertical  construction  joints,  the 
previously  deposited  surface  shall  always  be  roughened  and 
cleaned  of  all  laitance  and  foreign  material  before  deposit- 
ing new  concrete.     (See  27.) 

(d)  Where  girders,  beams  and  slabs  are  designed  to  be 
monolithic  with  walls  and  columns,  they  shall  not  be  cast 
until  four  hours  after  the  completion  of  the  walls  or  columns 
in  order  to  permit  of  shrinkage  or  settlement.  In  case  the 
columns  are  structural  steel,  encased  in  concrete  or  concrete 
columns  having  flaring  heads,  the  lapse  of  time  to  allow  for 
shrinkage   or   settlement   need   not   be   observed.      (See  37b.) 

Watertight  Joints. — 39.  When  it  is  not  possible  to  finish 
a  complete  section  in  one  continuous  operation,  and  a  water- 
tight joint  is  required,  sheet  lead  or  other  metal,  not  less 
than  six  inches  wide,  and  extending  the  full  length  of  the 
joint,  shall  be  embedded  equally  in  the  two  deposits  of 
concrete. 

Sliding  Joints. — 40.  Where  sliding  joints  are  to  be  pro- 
vided, the  seat  shall  be  finished  with  a  smooth  trowel  sur- 
face and  shall  not  have  the  superimposed  concrete  placed 
upon  it  until  the  previously  deposited  concrete  has  thor- 
oughly set.  Unless  otherwise  indicated  on  the  plans,  or 
specified,  two  thicknesses  of  building  paper  shall  be  placed 
over  the  bearing  before  the  superimposed  concrete  is  de- 
posited, in  order  to  make  a  defined  sliding  joint. 

Expansion  Joints. — 41.  (a)  At  all  expansion  joints,  the 
bond  between  the  two  sections  shall  be  complete,  and  shall 
be  insured  by  the  application  of  petroleum  oil,  hot  coal  tar 
pitch,  or  similar  material  over  the  entire  joint  surface  of 
the  first  deposited  concrete. 

(b)  No  reinforcement  shall  extend  across  an  expansion 
joint. 

(c)  Triangular  shaped  grooves  shall  be  formed  in  the 
exposed  surface  of  the  concrete  at  all  expansion  joints  in 
walls   or  abutments. 

(d)  Where  expansion  joints  are  formed  between  two 
distinct  concrete  members,  and  said  joint  is  exposed,  it  shall 
be   filled   with   an   elastic  joint  filler   of  approved  quality. 

Surfacing  and  Finishing 

General. — 42.  Except  where  a  special  surface  or  finish  is 
required,  the  surfacing  and  finishing  shall  be  done  in  accord- 
ance with  the  requirements  specified  for  a  "Spaded  Sur- 
face."    (See  43a,  b,  c.) 

Spaded  Surface. — 43.  (a)  The  coarse  aggregate  shall  be 
carefully  worked  back  from  the  forms  into  the  mass  of  the 
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concrete  with  spades,  fine  stone  forks,  bars  or  other  suitable 
tools,  so  as  to  bring  a  surface  of  mortar  against  the  form. 
Care  shall  be  taken  to  remove  all  air  pockets  and  to  prevent 
voids  in  the  surface. 

(b)  Except  where  otherwise  directed  by  the  engineer, 
face  forms  shall  be  removed  as  soon  as  the  setting  of  the 
concrete  will  permit.     (See  17.) 

(c)  After  the  removal  of  the  forms,  any  holes  or  voids 
in  the  surface  of  the  concrete  shall  be  filled  with  a  mortar 
made  of  the  same  proportions  of  sand  and  cement  as  those 
of  the  concrete  and  rubbed  smooth  and  even  with  the  sur- 
face with  a  wooden  float.  A  trowel  shall  not  be  used  for 
this  purpose.     (See  42.) 

Top  Surfaces. — 44.  (a)  Top  surfaces  shall  generally  be 
"struck"  with  a  straight  edge  or  "floated"  after  the  coarse 
aggregates   have  been   forced   below   the   surface. 

(b)  Where  "sidewalk  finish"  is  called  for  on  the  plans, 
it  shall  be  made  by  the  spreading  of  a  1  :2  mortar  at  least 
3^  in.  thick,  and  floating  this  to  a  smooth  surface.  This 
finishing  cast  shall  be  put  on  before  the  concrete  has  taken 
its  initial  set.  For  a  walk,  the  surface  shall  be  slightly 
roughened  with  a  special  tool  or  by  sweeping  with  a  coarse 
broom. 

Wetting  Surfaces. — 45.  The  surfaces  of  concrete  exposed 
to  premature  drying  shall  be  kept  thoroughly  and  constantly 
wetted  for  a  period  of  at  least  three  days.  For  wearing 
surfaces,  this  period  shall  be  at  least  ten  days. 
Special  Finishes 
(Detailed  specifications  for  various  special  finishes 
followed.) 

Appendix  B— Continued — Specifications  for   Billet- 
Steel  Concrete  Reinforcement  Bars 

(The  specifications  submitted  by  the  committee  are 
the  same  as  those  of  the  American  Society  for  Testing 
Materials  for  billet-steel  concrete  reinforcement  bars 
adopted  in  1911  and  revised  in  1912,  1913  and  1914,  ex- 
cept as  to  provisions  of  clauses  given  in  full  below  and 
as  to  provision  for  twisted  bars  and  Bessemer  steel, 
which  was  excluded  as  noted  in  paragraphs  1  (c)  and 
3(a),   respectively.) 

Material  Covered. — 1.  (a)  These  specifications  cover 
two  classes  of  billet-steel  concrete  reinforcement  bars, 
namely:  plain  and  deformed. 

(b)  Plain  and  deformed  bars  are  of  three  grades,  namely; 
structural-steel,    intermediate   and   hard. 

(c)  Twisted  bars  will  not  be  accepted  under  these  speci- 
fications. 

Basis  of  Purchase. — 2.  The  structural-steel  grade  shall 
be  used  unless  otherwise  specified. 

Manufacture 

Process. — 3.  (a)  The  steel  shall  be  made  by  the  open- 
hearth  process. 

(b)  The  bars  shall  be  rolled  from  new  billets.  No  re- 
rolled  material  will   be   accepted. 

Test  Specimens. — 10.  Tension  and  bend  test  specimens 
for  plain  and  deformed  bars  shall  be  taken  from  the  finished 
bars,  and  shall  be  of  the  full  thickness  or  diameter  of  bars 
as   rolled. 

(Note. — This  clause  as  appearing  in  the  A.S.T.M.  specifica- 
tion contains  the  following  qualification  which  is  omitted 
from  the  A.R.E.A  specification:  "except  that  the  specimen 
for  deformed  bars  may  be  machined  for  a  length  of  at  least 
nine  inches  if  deemed  necessary  by  the  manufacturer  to 
obtain  uniform  cross-section.") 

Appendix  C — Methods  of  Depositing  Concrete  Under 
Water 

1.  In  general,  where  possible,  the  depositing  of  con- 
crete under  water  should  be  avoided,  even  if  such  action 
results  in  additional  expense  and  possible  delay  to  the 
work.  There  is  always  considerable  uncertainty  as  to  the 
results  obtained,  and,  where  conditions  will  permit,  the 
additional  expense  and  delay  of  avoiding  it  is  well  war- 
ranted. 

_  2.  In  view  of  this  uncertainty,  the  need  of  close  'super- 
vision by  men  competent  to  handle  this  class  of  work  is 
of  the  utmost  importance,  and  concrete  should  never  be 
deposited  under  water  without  experienced  supervision. 
Many    failures    which   have   occurred,   especially   where 


the  structure  is  located  in  sea  water,  can  be  directly 
traced  to  ignorance  or  lack  of  supervision. 

3.  It  is  desirable  that  the  concrete  be  deposited  con- 
tinuously from  the  time  the  work  is  started  until  it  is 
brought  above  the  water  level,  or  to  the  finished  surface, 
which  can  later  be  cleaned  of  laitance  in  the  air  after  the 
concrete  has  hardened. 

Of  the  methods  used,  the  following  give  the  best  re- 
sults : 

1.  The  concrete  is  lowered  in  large  buckets  having  a 
hinged  bottom  which  sets  sufficiently  far  above  the  lower 
edge  of  the  bucket  that  it  may  open  freely  downward 
and  outward  when  the  bucket  reaches  the  surface  upon 
which  the  concrete  is  to  be  deposited.  The  top  of  the 
bucket  is  left  open,  and  care  is  taken  to  see  that  the 
bucket  is  completely  filled  before  lowering.  Efforts  made 
to  use  a  closed  top  bucket  have  not  been  successful,  due 
to  the  disturbance  of  the  deposited  concrete  by  inrush 
of  water  as  the  bucket  is  withdrawn. 

2.  The  concrete  may  be  passed  through  a  vertical  tube 
or  tremie  reaching  down  to  the  surface  upon  which  the 
concrete  is  to  be  deposited.  In  this  case  the  tremie  should 
be  kept  filled  with  concrete  at  all  times,  and  the  flow 
should  be  as  nearly  continuous  as  practicable.  When 
the  operation  starts,  the  treinie  should  be  filled  in  such 
manner  that  the  concrete  is  not  permitted  to  drop  through 
the  water.  This  is  accomplished  in  several  ways :  One 
is  to  place  the'  bottom  of  the  tremie  in  a  box,  partially  fill- 
ing it  with  concrete  so  as  to  seal  the  bottom,  then  lower- 
ing the  tremie  into  the  position  in  which  it  is  to  be  used. 
Another  method  is  to  plug  the  tremie  with  cement  sacks 
or  other  material,  which  will  be  forced  down  as  the  tube 
is  filled  with  concrete.  A  third  method  is  to  plug  the  end 
of  the  tremie  with  a  cloth  sack  filled  with  cement.  In 
case  the  charge  is  lost,  the  tremie  should  again  be  filled 
as  at  first. 

3.  Jute  or  cloth  bags,  from  two-thirds  to  three-fourths 
filled  with  concrete,  have  been  used  successfully.  These 
are  placed  in  a  header  and  stretcher  system  so  that  the 
whole  mass  is  interlocked. 

4.  Where  it  is  difficult  to  construct  a  cofiferdam  or 
monolithic  work  is  not  required,  premolded  concrete 
blocks  of  large  dimensions  have  been  used  successfully. 

5.  A  concrete  depositing  bag  made  of  canvas  or  other 
suitable  material  is  a  variation  of  the  bucket  system. 
This  is  filled  with  concrete  and  the  mouth  of  the  bag 
closed  by  one  turn  of  a  line  so  looped  that  a  pull  on  the 
line  will  release  it.  The  bag  is  lowered  mouth  down  to 
the  surface  upon  which  the  concrete  is  to  be  deposited, 
and  a  pull  on  the  line  opens  the  bag  and  permits  the  con- 
crete to  be  deposited.  This  method  does  not  have  the 
disadvantage  of  the  closed  top  bucket,  since  the  bag  will 
collapse  as  the  concrete  flows  out. 

Methods  to  be  avoided  : 

1.  There  are  a  number  of  other  methods  that  have 
been  used,  such  as  depositing  directly  through  the  water; 
depositing  a  portion  of  the  concrete  by  one  of  the  above 
methods  in  the  corner  of  the  form  and  the  balance  pro- 
gressively from  wheelbarrows  or  buckets  on  the  sloping 
surface,  thus  gradually  filling  the  form ;  allowing  the 
concrete  to  partially  set  in  air  and  then  depositing  it  in 
a  plastic  condition ;  depositing  the  concrete  dry  without 
the  use  of  water ;  attempting  to  grout  a  foundation  com- 
posed of  rip-rap  or  coarse  gravel  by  means  of  pipes  sunk 
at  intervals  into  the  foundation.  Although  occasionally 
fair  results  have  been  obtained,  all  of  these  methods  are 
dangerous,  as  they  almost  uniformly  result  in  segrega- 
tion of  the  materials  or  the  washing  out  of  the  cement. 

Precautions. — Concrete  to  be  deposited  in  water  should 
be  of  a  richer  mixture  than  when  deposited  in  air,  and 
a  leaner  mixture  than  1-2-4  should  not  be  used. 
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Tlic  a j;j; reflate  sliDuld  l)c  lice  from  loam  nr  oIIum   ma 
tcrial,   aiul    it    i.s   picffialile   tliat    washed    a}jj,Mej,'ates    he 
used  wliere  iK)ssil)le  to  ohtain  tlieiii.     Washed  j,navel  of 
somewhat  smaller  si/e  tliaii  used  in  open  air  concrele  will 
ijive  the  best  results. 

In  depositing  concrete  under  water  it  is  imperative 
that  the  water  be  still  and  that  the  concrete  shall  not  be 
e.xpo.sed  to  current  until  it  is  fully  set.  This  requires 
that  a  colTerdam  be  constructed  in  such  manner  as  to  in- 
sure cpiiet  water  within  the  coiTcrdani.  One  of  the  es- 
sentials of  depositing  concrete  by  any  of  the  alx)ve  meth- 
ods is  that  the  concrete  be  disturbed  as  little  as  practi- 
cable during  the  dei)osiling,  thus  avoiding  the  formation 
of  laitance.  It  is  impracticable  in  de])ositing  concrete  in 
water  by  any  method  to  entirely  avoid  laitance,  and  it  is 
therefore  necessary  on  completing  a  section  of  concrete 
to  see  that  the  laitance  is  entirely  removed  after  the  con- 
crete has  thoroughly  set  and  before  the  work  is  resumed, 
I 'or  this  reason  when  a  job  is  started  the  concrete  should 
be  deposited  continuously  until  the  finished  surface  is 
reached  or  the  concrete  brought  above  the  water  level 
so  that  the  laitance  may  be  removed  in  the  air,  as  it  is 
difficult,  if  not  impracticable,  to  entirely  remove  it  under 
water.  The  fonnation  of  construction  joints  under 
water  should  be  avoided. 

The  ordinary  precautions  used  in  depositing  concrete 
in  the  air  are  not  sufficient  when  depositing  concrete  in 
water,  and  additional  care  must  be  observed  in  the  latter 
case  to  prevent  segregation  of  the  materials,  the  forma- 
tion of  laitance,  and  to  insure  proper  setting  of  the  mass. 
Because  of  the  fact  that  cold  retards  setting,  the  concrete 
should  not  be  deposited  in  water  the  temperature  of 
which  is  low  enough  to  cause  serious  retardation.  Con- 
crete should  be  thoroughly  mixed  before  it  is  deposited 
in  water  and,  therefore,  hand  mixing  should  never  be 
permitted,  but  a  batch  mixer  used. 

Discussion 

J.  J.  Yates  (chairman)  :  The  first  subject  is  the  re- 
vision of  the  Manual,  given  in  Appendix  A,  and  the 
committee  recommends  that  it  be  approved. 

(Mr.  Yates  then  read  the  detailed  omissions,  revisions 
and  additions  as  presented  in  the  report  and  moved  their 
adoption,  as  given  in  the  committee  report.) 

J.  L.  Campbell  (E.  P.  &  S.  W.)  :  I  ask  the  committee 
why  it  limited  the  definition  of  crushed  slag  to  blast  slag? 

Mr.  Yates :  That  is  the  only  kind  of  slag  provided  for 
in  the  specifications. 

Mr.  Campbell:  Blast  furnace  slag  is  a  very  inferior 
material,  as  I  understand  it,  compared  to  slag  that  is 
made  in  the  western  part  of  the  United  States  in  the 
smelting  of  the  precious  metals.  I  move  that  the  defini- 
tion be  general  so  as  to  include  all  slags. 

W.  S.  Lacher  {Railway  Age)  :  I  believe  the  reasons 
for  that  restriction  in  the  definition  is  a  consequence  of 
the  restriction  to  the  use  of  the  words  "blast  furnace" 
in  the  specifications  as  we  have  drawn  them.  The  reason 
for  that  is  that  the  committee  did  not  receive  a  sufficient 
amount  of  information  concerning  the  smelter  slags  to 
warrant  it,  in  its  opinion,  to  include  the  term  smelter 
slag  in  the  specifications  for  material  in  the  new  specifica- 
tions it  is  now  submitting.  It  may  be  that  some  addi- 
tional work  of  the  committee  will  bring  out  sufficient 
information  to  warrant  that  addition  at  some  later  date. 

Mr.  Campbell:  I  am  not  insistent  at  all  that  this 
change  be  made  at  this  time,  but  I  do  make  the  sug- 
gestion that  I  think  the  Association  ought  to  get  right 
on  the  slag  proposition. 

(Mr.  Yates'  motion  was  carried.) 

Chairman  Yates:  The  next  subject  is  Specifications 
for  Plain  and  Reinforced  Concrete  and  for  Steel  Rein- 


forcement, and  the  committee  recommends  that  they  be 
accepted  and  printed  in  the  Manual,  in  place  of  the 
present  s])ecifications. 

.S.  T.  Wagner  (P.  &  R.)  :  The  second  paragraph  re- 
lating to  "I'ine  Aggregate"  recjuires  a  strength  in 
bri(juettes,  which  in  eastern  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jer- 
sey makes  it  difficult  to  get.  In  other  words,  the  tests 
the  speaker  has  been  familiar  with  in  the  last  five  or 
six  years  will  show  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  ordi- 
nary sands  in  thai  location  do  not  comply  with  the  speci- 
fication of  100  per  cent  of  the  strength  of  the  stand- 
ard. 

C^hairman  Yates:  This  same  criticism  has  again  been 
considered  by  the  committee  recently  and  it  is  the  gen- 
eral impression  of  the  committee  that  the  proposed  re- 
quirement can  be  usually  met,  and  it  is  not  thought  ad- 
visable to  reduce  the  specification  due  to  the  inability 
to  get  sand  that  will  meet  the  conditions  locally.  I  move 
the  acceptance  and  printing  in  the  Manual  of  the  speci- 
fications for  concrete,  plain  and  reinforced. 

(The  motion  was  seconded  and  carried.) 

Chairman  Yates  then  presented  the  Specifications  for 
Billet-Steel,  Concrete  Reinforcement  Bars. 

W.  H.  Courtenay  (L.  &  N.)  :  May  I  inquire  of  the 
chairman,  what  is  the  objection  to  cold  twisted  bars  in 
the  .specification  ? 

Chairman  Yates :  The  cold  twisted  bar  did  not  seem 
to  find  favor.  The  reasons  given  were  the  insufficiency 
of  bond  stress,  and  the  general  effect  of  cold  twisting 
on  the  metal.  The  great  majority  of  answers  we  got 
from  railroads  had  it  excluded,  so  the  specifications  have 
excluded  it. 

I.  L.  Simmons  (C.  R.  I.  &  P.)  :  Do  I  understand  it 
is  the  intention  of  the  Committee  to  reject  cold  twisted 
bars  entirely  ?  There  are  a  great  many  cold  twisted  bars 
used  by  railroads. 

T.  L.  Condron:  I  think  the  reason  the  committee  has 
excluded  cold  twisted  bars  from  the  specification  is  be- 
cause of  the  result  of  the  tests  made  by  several  of  the 
universities,  showing  that  the  bond  of  a  twisted  bar 
was  really  less  than  the  bond  of  a  plain  bar.  If  a  twisted 
bar  does  not  give  a  greater  bond  value  in  concrete,  the 
reason  for  its  use  is  that  much  less. 

Mr.  Simmons:  It  would  be  practically  impossible  to 
get  deformed  bars  any  time  you  wish  to  use  them,  and 
it  would  become  necessary  to  get  cold  twisted  bars.  I 
am  not  opposed  myself  to  the  cold  twisted  bar.  I 
have  used  it  for  15  or  20  years.  I  cannot  see  any  rea- 
son why  the  committee  should  reject  this  specication  for 
cold  twisted  bars.  We  have  to  use  it,  and  as  long  as 
we  have  to  use  it,  why  not  have  a  specification  to  guide 
us  in  our  work? 

Prof.  A.  N.  Talbot  (U.  of  111.)  :  Mr.  President,  I 
am  glad  to  see  the  committee  make  an  attempt  to  ex- 
clude the  cold  twisted  bar.  As  stated  by  Mr.  Condon,  the 
bond  given  by  the  cold  twisted  bar  is  not  better,  or  per- 
haps not  as  good  as  that  of  the  plain  bar.  It  is  quite 
clear,  I  think,  from  the  tests  that  have  been  made  that 
the  twisted  bar  is  not  effective  in  giving  a  bond  such 
as  a  deformed  bar  will  give,  so  its  use  is  really  being 
given  under  a  misapprehension  of  what  happens.  The 
second  point  referred  to  of  the  increased  yield  point 
of  the  twisted  bar  over  the  plain  bar  is  also  due  to  a 
misapprehension.  When  a  bar  is  twisted,  the  increase 
in  its  strength  is  not  given  over  the  whole  section.  The 
outer  portion  of  it,  or  certain  parts  of  the  outer  por- 
tion of  it  are  stressed  beyond  the  elastic  limit  as  its  yield 
point  raises.  There  is,  however,  in  the  interior,  a  con- 
siderable portion  which  has  not  been  stressed  beyond 
the  yield  point,  and  has  not  had  the  yield  point  attained. 
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We  have  then  the  anomaly  of  a  bar  whicli  has  not  the 
same  yield  point  throughout.  It  then  has  a  certain 
modulus  of  elasticity  before  it  has  reached  the  yield 
point,  and  beyond  that  a  decreased  modulus  of  elas- 
ticity. I  am  glad  to  know  that  engineers  generally  are 
coming  to  recognize  that  there  is  no  advantage  in  using 
twisted  bars. 

Chairman  Yates :  I  move  the  adoption  of  the  specifi- 
cations for  billet-steel  concrete  reinforcement  bars  as 
they  apear  and  their  printing  in  the  Manual.  (The 
motion  was  seconded.) 

E.  A.  Frink  (S.  A.  L.)  :  Our  specifications  are  getting 
a  little  bit  too  diverse.  We  will  have  presented  here  this 
afternoon,  if  we  go  through  with  the  program,  specifica- 
tions for  material  for  track  spikes,  steel  tie  plates  of 
two  grades  and  screw  spikes.  We  now  have  reinforc- 
ing bars,  bridge  steel  and  electric  transmitting  towers. 
Now,  if  you  compare  the  specifications  that  have  been 
submitted  for  the  material  for  those  various  things,  you 
will  find  that  there  is  absolutely  no  harmony  whatso- 
ever between  any  two  of  them,  except  in  a  few  isolated 
cases.  It  seems  to  me  to  be  unnecessary  to  have  so  many 
different  units  of  strength  from  which  to  make  these 
several  articles.  I  cannot  see  any  reason  why  the  ma- 
terial for  track  spikes  should  not  conform  with  the  ma- 
terial for  screw  spikes.  Neither  can  I  see  why  the  ma- 
terial for  reinforcing  bars  for  concrete  should  not  con- 
form to  the  strength  of  the  material  used  in  steel  bridges. 
There  has  been  a  long  discussion  going  on  for  a  num- 
ber of  years  as  to  the  merits  and  demerits  of  round 
bars  and  deformed  bars.  I  have  yet  to  see  the  neces- 
sity, or  possibly  I  might  say  the  advantage  of  the  de- 
formed bar  except  in  special  cases. 

One  of  the  things  that  the  railroads,  as  well  as  every- 
body else,  are  suffering  from  today  is  high  prices.  Every 
time  you  ask  for  an  additional  type  or  kind  of  material 
you  increase  the  cost  of  your  material. 

I  move  that  the  following  matter  at  the  end  of  the 
specification  on  par.  1  be  omitted  and  replaced  by  the 
following:  "The  material  for  concrete  reinforcement 
shall  conform  strictly  to  the  structural  material  as  speci- 
fied for  steel  bridges  in  the  specification  of  the  commit- 
tee on  iron  and  steel  structures." 

(The  motion  was  seconded.) 

Chairman  Yates :  I  think  one  of  the  reasons  for  pro- 
viding specifications  for  steel  used  for  different  purposes 
is  to  meet  market  conditions  as  far  as  practicable.  There 
are  a  number  of  other  reasons,  I  might  say.  For  in- 
stance, some  materials  require  different  working  condi- 
tions, require  different  steel. 

I  hope  this  motion  will  not  prevail.  We  all  realize  the 
trouble  we  have  had  in  getting  material  under  the  present 
specifications.  We  must  meet  to  some  extent  market 
conditions.  The  committee  has  taken  it  up  with  the 
manufacturers,  with  the  intent  of  changing  some  of  the 


conditions,  and  it  feels  that  it  has  gone  about  as  far 
as  it  can,  and  still  have  a  specification  that  will  meet 
market  conditions. 

A.  C.  Irwin  (Portland  Cement  Assoc.)  :  The  cold 
twisted  bar  is  really  subjected  to  an  automatic  test,  so 
that  in  addition  to  the  specific  test  you  have  practically 
an  automatic  test  of  the  bar.  In  a  twisted  bar  you  have 
one  in  which  the  bond  strength  is  practically  equivalent 
to  a  plain  bar.  At  the  same  time  you  have  a  bar  that 
has  been  automatically  tested,  because  it  was  twisted, 
and  if  it  is  not  a  good  bar  it  will  break  in  the  twist- 
ing. 

Mr.  Condron:  Mr.  President,  your  committee  has 
given  a  great  deal  of  study  to  this  matter,  and  these 
specifications  seem  to  cover  what  Mr.  Frink  wants.  If 
Mr.  Frink  wants  to  use  in  his  work  structural  steel,  he 
has  a  specification  for  it.  Some  other  engineers  will 
want  to  use  the  hard  grade.  It  is  on  the  market,  they 
can  purchase  it,  it  is  not  being  made  to  order,  but  they 
want  a  proper  specification  for  ordering  it  under.  Now 
it  seems  to  me  that  this  specification  which  has  been 
in  existence  for  at  least  five  years — it  is  not  anything 
new — the  American  Society  of  Testing  Materials  has 
threshed  this  all  out  and  this  is  that  specification  and 
this  material,  and  this  is  to  be  purchased  in  every  city 
in  the  United  States. 

There  has  been  a  reference  made  to  the  twisting  of 
bars  testing  them.  That  is  salesmen's  talk.  There  isn't 
any  virtue  to  it  in  the  matter  of  reinforcing  bars.  I 
haven't  any  objection  to  square  twisted  bars  in  bridges 
or  anything  else,  but  it  costs  a  lot  of  money  to  have 
them  twisted,  and  they  do  not  do  you  any  good.  We 
want  to  bring  to  your  attention  the  fact  that  you  are 
paying  $5  a  ton  for  a  mechanical  operation  from  which 
you  are  getting  no  benefit.  If  you  gentlemen  are  wise 
enough  to  know  whether  you  have  a  hot  or  a  cold 
twisted  bar  when  you  see  it,  all  right. 

(Mr.  Frink's  motion  was  put  and  defeated.) 
Mr.  Campbell :  Mr.  President,  I  now  move  that 
specification  (c)  under  "Material  Covered"  be  amended 
to  read  as  follows :  "Hot  twisted  bars  will  not  be  ac- 
cepted under  these  specifications."  If  I  understand  cor- 
rectly, at  the  opening  of  this  discussion,  these  specifica- 
tions as  they  stand  differ  from  other  specifications  in 
that  they  do  not  include  twisted  bars,  and  if  we  could 
now  align  ourselves  with  those  specifications  so  that  we 
would  not  be  in  conflict  with  them  altogether,  I  believe 
it  would  really  be  a  step  in  advance. 

(Mr.  Campbell's  motion  was  put  and  defeated.) 
(The  original  motion  was  then  approved.) 
Chairman  Yates :     I  move  the  adoption  of  the  com- 
mittee's report  on  "Methods  of  Depositing  Concrete  Un- 
der Water,"  and  its  printing  in  the  Manual. 

(The  motion  was  carried  and  the  committee  dismissed 
with  thanks.) 


Report  on  Uniform  General  Contract  Forms 


THE  COMMITTEE  DEVOTED  most  of  its  attention  during 
the  year  to  a  form  of  lease  agreement  for  industrial 
sites  and  obtained  specimen  forms  from  various 
railroads.  As  a  result  of  this  work,  a  form  of  lease  agree- 
ment was  drawn  up  but  not  all  of  the  members  of  the 
committee  were  in  accord  as  to  all  of  the  articles  incor- 
porated. In  view  of  the  fact,  however,  that  co-operation 
with  a  committee  of  another  association  was  believed  to 
be  desirable  before  final  action  is  taken,  and  that  the  com- 
rnittee  is  in  agreement  as  to  the  larger  number  of  the  ar- 
ticles incorporated  in  the  submitted  form,  it  was  con- 
sidered best  under  all  the  conditions  to  incorporate  the 
form  of  lease  agreement  for  industrial  site  in  the  report. 


Committee:  E.  H.  Lee  (C.  &  \\\  L),  chairman;  C.  A. 
Wilson  (Cons.  Engr.),  vice-chairman;  C.  Frank  Allen  (M.  L 
T.),  A.  O.  Cunningham  (U.  S.  R.  A.),  W.  D.  Faucctte  (C. 
C.  C.  &  St.  L.),  G.  E.  Gifford  (Brg.  Builders'  Soc),  J.  C. 
Irwin  (B.  &  A.),  A.  S.  Kent  (C.  L  &  L.),  H.  A.  Palmer 
(G.  T.),  C.  J.  Parker   (N.  Y.  C). 

Discussion 

This  subject  was  considered  in  committee  meeting,  but 
for  the  reasons  set  forth  in  the  report  we  were  unable 
to  deal  with  it  conclusively.  It  seems  to  the  committee 
better  to  present  the  report  as  it  has  been  presented  to 
this  association   as   information.      Before  making  a  mo- 
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Five  New  A.  R.  E.  A.  Committee  Chairmen 

Are  Leaders  in  the  Work  on  Roadway,  Signs  and  Crossings, 
Masonry,  Ballast  and  Standards 


Fi\i  .\i.\\  c  ii.MUMKN  Ai'i'iiAK  anioiif^  llic  pcrsoiHicl  of 
the  committees  of  the  American  Railway  l'".nj,nneer- 
injr  Association  this  year,  four  replacing  others  on 
standing  committees  and  one  leading  a  new  committee. 
On  the  hasis  of  the  22  standing  and  1  special  committee 
in  existence  a  year  ago,  this  indicates  a  turnover  of  chair- 
men ahout  once  everv  six  vears.  which  is  slow  to  sav  the 
least. 


chairman  oi  tiie  I'.allasl  committee;  J.  J.  Nates,  hridge 
engineer  of  the  Central  Railroad  of  New  Jersey,  New- 
York  City,  who  is  directing  the  Masonry  committee; 
Arthur  Crumpton,  valuation  engineer  of  the  (irand 
Trunk,  Detroit,  Mich.,  who  is  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  .Signs,  hY-nces  and  Crossings,  and  !•"..  A.  I-Yink.  princi- 
pal assistant  engineer  of  the  Seaboard  Air  Line,  with 
lie,-ul(|uarters  at    .\orfolk,   \'a.,   wlio  heads  the  rrimmittee 


J.  J.  Yates  A.  Crumpton 

H.  L.  Ripley  J.  R.  W.  Ambrose 

New  Chairmen  of  A.  R.  E.  A.  Committees 


E.  A.  Frink 


Those  heading  new  committees  this  year  are  J.  R.  W. 
Ambrose,  chief  engineer  of  the  Toronto  Terminals  Com- 
pany, Toronto,  Can.,  who  is  in  charge  of  the  Roadway 
committee;  H.  L.  Riple}^  valuation  engineer  of  the  New 
York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford,  Boston,  Mass.,  who  is 


on  Standardization  which  was  organized  late  in  1918. 
The  selection  of  Mr.  Ambrose  to  direct  the  Roadway 
committee  is  a  recognition  of  his  long  membership  on 
this  committee  and  his  extended  experience  in  the  t)^e 
of  railway  construction  problems  presented  to  this  com- 
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mittee  for  consideration.  As  chief  engineer  of  the  To- 
ronto Terminals,  where  he  is  in  charge  of  the  new 
Toronto  Union  Station,  which  is  being  built  jointly  by 
the  roads  entering  that  city,  and  previously  engaged  in 
construction  on  other  railways  in  Canada,  Mr.  Ambrose 
is  familiar  with  roadway  building  tmder  difficult  condi- 
tions. He  has  been  a  member  of  the  Roadway  committee 
for  10  years,  having  first  been  appointed  to  this  com- 
mittee in  1910.  He  was  chairman  of  a  sub-committee  for 
the  three  years  from  1915  to  1917,  inclusive. 

While  the  subjects  assigned  to  the  Ballast  committee 
for  consideration  during  the  past  year  are  somewhat  re- 
mote from  the  work  which  has  engaged  the  attention  of 
its  chairman,  Mr.  Ripley,  recently,  he  has  been  a  member 
of  this  committee  since  1916,  was  a  chairman  of  a  sub- 
committee in  1917,.  and  again  in  1919.  He  has  been  active 
in  the  work  of  this  committee  and  has  contributed  ma- 
terially to  its  reports  during  the  last  two  or  three  years. 

Arthur  Crumpton's  appointment  as  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Signs,  Fences  and  Crossings  was  a  natural 
promotion  from  the  position  of  vice-chairman,  which  he 
has  held  for  three  years.  Mr.  Crumpton  has  been  a  mem- 
ber of  this  committee  continuously  since  1913. 

The  selection  of  J.  J.  Yates  as  chairman  of  the  Masonry 
committee  is  also  a  recognition  of  extended  service  on  a 
committee,  as  he  has  been  a  member  of  this  committee 
since  1912.  Mr.  Yates  was  chairman  of  a  sub-committee 
of  this  committee  in  1916  and  has  been  vice-chairman  of 
the  committee  for  the  last  three  years.  He  has  also  been 
a  representative  of  the  association  on  the  Joint  Commit- 
tee on  Cement  Specifications  and  has  recently  been  elect- 
ed vice-chairman  of  the  new  joint  committee  on  Con- 
crete and  Reinforced  Concrete.  As  assistant  chief  engi- 
neer of  the  Central  Railroad  of  New  Jersey  and  for  a 
number  of  years  bridge  engineer  of  that  road,  his  experi- 
ence has  been  directly  in  line  with  the  work  of  this  com- 
mittee. 

E.  A.  Frink,  who  was  appointed  chairman  of  the  re- 
cently-created Committee  on  Standardization,  has  long 
been  an  advocate  of  such  a  committee.  His  appointment 
in  charge  of  the  work  of  harmonizing  the  specifications 
of  the  association  with  trade  practices  and  with  those  of 
the  individual  roads  offers  a  wide  field  for  service  on  the 
part  of  the  association. 


D.  B.  Wright  Changes  Position 

D.  B.  Wright,  for  several  years  sales  representative 
with  the  Lehon  Co.,  has  been  appointed  sales  representa- 
tive for  the  Paul  Dickinson  Company,  with  headquarters 
at  34th  St.  and  S.  Artesian  Ave.,  Chicago. 


Missouri  Pacific  Men  Here 

A  delegation  of  20  of  the  officers  of  the  engineering 
and  maintenance  of  way  departments  of  the  Missouri 
Pacific  are  in  attendance  at  the  convention  and  are  also 
inspecting  the  exhibits  at  the  Coliseum. 

Kansas  City  Sectional  Committee  Meeting 

A  meeting  of  the  Kansas  City  Sectional  Committee  of 
the  Signal  division  will  be  held  in  the  general  assembly 
room  of  the  Kansas  City  Union  Terminal  Building  on 
March  29,  beginning  at  10  a.  m.  H.  F.  Roach  of  the 
Reinforced  Rail  Joint  Company,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  will  give 
a  lecture  on  fibre  for  track  installation  and  a  representa- 
tive of  the  Thos.  A.  Edison  Company,  Inc.,  Primary^ 
Battery  Division,  will  talk  on  the  chemistry  in  handling 
primary  batteries. 


A.  R.  E.  A.  Registration 

THE  REGISTRATION  OF  American  Railway  Engineer- 
ing Association  members  yesterday  totaled  411,  in 
addition  to  123  guests,  a  grand  total  of  534.  This 
is  41  in  excess  of  the  registration  on  the  first  day  last 
year,  which  was  a  record  up  to  that  time. 

Members 

Abbott,  F.  E.,  Insp.  Engr.,  Lackawanna  Steel  Co.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
Albright,  C.  C.,  Asso.  Prof.  C.  E.,  Purdue  Univ.,  LaFayette,  Ind. 
Alfred,  F.  H.,  Pres.  and  Gen.  Man.,  P.  M.  R.  R.,  Detroit,  Mich. 
Ambrose,  J.  R.   VV.,   Chief   Eng.,   Toronto  Term.   Ry.,  Toronto, 

Ont.,  Canada. 
Ames,  Azel,  Kerite  Insulated  Wire  &  Cable  Co.,  New  York  City. 
Amoss,  F.  X.,  Can.  Gov.  Rys.,  Winnipeg,  Can. 
Anderson,  Arthur,  Instrumentman,  N.  Y.  C.  R.  R.,  Chicago,  111. 
Andrews,  Geo.  W.,  Asst.  to  Ch.  Eng.  Maint.,  B.  &  O.  R.  R.,  Bal- 
timore, Md. 
Andrews,  J.  T.,  Asst.  Eng.,  B.  &  O.  R.  R.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Angerer,  Victor,  Vice-Pres.,  Wm.  Wharton,  Jr.  &  Co.,  Easton,  Pa. 
Angier,  F.  J.,  Supt.  Tim.  Pres.,  B.  &  O.  R.  R.,  Baltimore. 
Armour,    Robert,    Masonry   Eng.,   Grand  Trunk   Ry.,    Montreal, 

Can. 
Armstrong,  H.  J.,  Asso.  Prof.  C.  E.,  Armour  Inst.,  Chicago,  111. 
Arn,  W.  G.,  Asst.  Eng.  M.  W.,  I.  C.  R.  R.,  Chicago. 
Atwill,  A.  Lee,  Asst.  Eng.,  Chicago  &  Western  Indiana  R.  R., 

Chicago. 
Auryansen,  F.,  Bridge  Eng.,  Long  Island  R.  R.,  Tamaica,  N.  Y. 
Baird,  F.  A.,  Div.  Eng.,  A.  T.  &  S.  F.  R.  R.,  Slaton,  Texas. 
Baird,  R.  C,  Asst.  Eng.,  C.  R.  I.  &  P.  R.  R.,  Chicago,  111. 
Baldridge,  C.  W.,  Asst.  Eng.,  A.  T.  &  S.  F.  Ry.,  Chicago. 
Baldwin,   A.    S.    (Past-President),   Vice-President,   I.   C.   R.   R., 

Chicago. 
Baldwin,  R.  A.,  Prin.  Asst.  Engineer,  C.  N.  R.,  Toronto,  Canada. 
Baldwin,  Springfield,  Ch.  Eng.,  Georgia  &  Florida  R.  R.  Augusta, 

Ga. 
Balliet,  H.  S.,  Asst.  Terminal  Manager,  Gr.  Cen.  Ter.,  and  Sig. 

Eng.,  N.  Y.  C.  R.  R.,  New  York. 
Baluss,  F.  C,  Eng.  B.  and  B.,  D.  M.  &  N.  Rv.,  Duluth,  Minn. 
Bardwcll,  R.  C,  Chief  Chemist,  M.  P.  R.  R.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Barnhart,  E.  H.,  Asst.  Engineer,  B.  &  O.  R.  R.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Barrett,  W.  C,  Div.  Engineer.  Lehigh  Valley  R.  R.,  Sayre,  Pa. 
Bassett,  J.  S.,  Asst.  Eng.,  M.  P.  R.  R.,  Nevada,  Mo. 
Batchellor,  F.  D.,  Div.  Engineer,  B.  &  O.  R.  R.,  Chicago,  111. 
Bates,  Onward,  Con.  Eng.,  Chicago. 

Beckett,  F.  T.,  Eng.  M.  of  W.,  C.  R.  I.  &  P.  Ry.,  El  Reno,  Okla. 
Beye,  John  C,  Bureau  of  Val.,  I.  C.  C,  Chicago. 
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Martins,  F.  T.,  Eng.,   National  Boiler   Washing  Co.,   Chicago. 
Masters,  F.  H.,  Asst.  Ch.  Eng.,  E.  J.  &  E.  Rv.,  Joliet,  111. 
McBride,  J.  S.,  Prin.  Asst.  Engr.,  C.  &  E.  I.  R.  R.,  Chicago,  111. 
McClain,  J.  B.,  Bridge  Eng.,  Seaboard  Air  Line,  Norfolk,  Va. 
McClanahan,   S.  L.,   Div.   Eng.,  C.  R.   I.  &  P.   R.   R.,   Colorado 

Springs,  Colo. 
McComb,  R.  J.,  Asst.  to  Pres.,  Q.  &  C.  Company,  Peoples  Gas 

Bldg.,  Chicago. 
McDonald,  Hunter  (Past-President),  Chief  Eng.,  N.  C.  &  St.  L, 

Ry.,  Nashville,  Tenn. 
McFetridge,  W.  S.,  Prin.  Asst.  Eng.,  Bessemer  &  Lake  Erie  R. 

R.,  Greenville,  Pa. 
McGuigan,  Francis  H.,  Jr.,  Acting  Regional  Engr.'s  OfT.,  U.  S. 

R.  A.,  Chicago. 
McKey,  D.  M.,  Loc.  Eng.,  S.  A.  L.,  Plant  City,  Fla. 
McNah,  William    (Past-President),  Chairman,  Val.  Com.,  G.  T. 

Ry.  System.  Montreal,  Canada. 
McVay,  C.  M.,  Div.  Eng.,  Kanawha  &  Mich.  R.  R.,  Charleston, 

W.  Va. 
Michel,  Wm.,  Ch.  Eng.,  Hocking  Valley  R.  R.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 
Milburn,  J.  H.,  Chief  Draftsman,  B.  &  O.  R.  R.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Mitchell,  L.  .\.,  E.  of  M.  of  W.,  Union  Tr.  Co.  of  Ind.,  Anderson, 

Ind. 
Mock,  J.  C,  Sig.  Elec.  Eng.,  M.  C.  R.  R.,  Detroit,  Mich. 
Modjeski,  R.,  Con.  Engineer,  Chicago,  111. 
Montzheimer,  A.,  Ch.  Eng.,  E.  J.  &  E.  Ry.,  Joliet,  111. 
Morrison,  E.  C,  Div.  Eng.,  Sou.  Pac.  Co.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Morrison,  W.  W.,  Ch.  Eng.,  P.  S.  &  N.  Ry.,  Kittanning,  Pa. 
Morse.  C.  A.    (Past-President),  Ch.  Eng.,  C.  R.  I.  &  P.  R.  R., 

Chicago. 
Morse,  W.  L.,  Spec.  Asst.  Eng.,  N.  Y.  C.  R.  R.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Motley,  P.  B.,  Eng.  Bridges,  C.  P.  R.,  Montreal,  Can. 
Mountain,  G.  A.,  Ch.  Eng.,  Can.  Ry.  Commission,  Ottawa,  Can. 
Mulliken,  A.  H.,  Pres.,  Pettibone-Mulliken  Co.,  Chicago. 
Nagel,  John  R.,  Gen.  Roadmaster,  Mo.  Pac.  R.  R.,  Nevada,  Mo. 
Neubert,  John  V.,  Eng.  Track,  N.  Y.  C.  R.  R.,  New  York. 
Newbegin,  P.  C,  Maint.  Eng.,  B.  &  A.  R.  R.,  Houlton,  Me. 
Newhouse,  C.  E.,  Asst.  Div.  Eng.,  B.  &  O.  S.  W.  R.  R.,  Seymour, 

Ind. 
Nicholson,  F.  L.,  Ch.  Eng.,  N.  &  S.,  Norfolk,  Va. 
Noble,  J.  A.,  Div.  Eng.,  A.  T.  &  S.  F.  R.  R.  Co.,  La  Junta,  Colo. 


Olson,  E.  H.,  Asst.  Eng.,  A.  T.  &  S.  F.  Ry.,  Chicago,  III. 

Orrock,  J.  W.,  Prin.  Asst.  Eng.,  C.  P.  R.,  Montreal,  Can. 

Nusz,  W.  G.,  Asst.  Eng.,  I.  C.  R.  R.,  Chicago. 

Ogle,  W.  F.,  Chief  Draftsman,  C.  R.  I.  &  P.  Ry.,  Chicago,  111. 

Ovler,  E.  C,  Div.  Eng.,  Cumberland  Val.  R.  R.,  Chambersburg. 
"Pa. 

Parker,  W.  A.,  Asst.  Eng.  M.  W.,  U.  P.  R.  R.,  Omaha,  Neb. 

Patenalf,  F.  P.,  Signal  Eng.,  B.  &  O.  R.  R.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Patterson,  F.  M.,  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  Chicago,  111. 

Paul,  C.  E.,  Prof,  of  Mechanics,  Armour  Institute  of  Technology, 
Chicago. 

Peabody..  G.  A.,  Ch.  Eng.,  Cleveland  Frog  &  Crossing  Co.,  Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 

Peabody,  J.  A.,  Sig.  Eng.,  C.  &  N.  W.  Ry.,  Chicago,  111. 

Pearce,  R.  M.,  Res.  Eng.,  P.  &  L.  E.  R.  R.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Pearson,  R.  L.,  Div.  Eng.,  N.  Y.  N.  H.  &  H.  R.  R.,  New  Haven, 
Conn. 

Pence,  W.  D.   (Editor  of  Publications),  Member  Eng.  Board,  I. 

C.  C.,  Chicago. 

Pendelton,  D.  E.,  Asst.  Eng.,  C.  &  W.  I.  R.  R.,  Chicago. 
Perkins,  C.  D.,  Asst.  to  E.  M.  W.,  N.  Y.  N.  H.  &  H.  R.  R.,  New 

Haven. 
Peters,  J.  F.,  Asst.  Eng.,  T.  R.  R.  Assn.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Petersen,  W.  H.,  Eng.  M.  W..  C.  R.  1.  &  P.  Ry.,  Des  Moines,  la. 
Phillips,  H.  C,  Ch.  West.  Group.  Val.,  Chicago. 
Pickles,  J.  L.,  Ch.  Eng.,  D.  W.  &  P.  Ry.,  West  Duluth,  Minn. 
Pierce,  A.  B.,  Eng.  Water  Supply,  Southern  R.  R.,  Washington, 

D.  C. 

Pifer,  C.  W.,  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  Chicago,  111. 

Pittman,  T.  M.,  Jr.,  Asst.  Eng.,  111.  Cent  R.  R.,  McComb,  Miss. 

Puder,  F.  R.,  Asst.  Eng.,  U.  S.  R.  A.,  Chicago. 

Quigley,  C.  N.,  Ch.  Eng.,  Boyne  City,  Gaylord  &  Alpena  R.  R., 
Boyne  City,  Mich. 

Reichmann,  Albert,  Div.  Eng.,  Am.  Bridge  Co.,  Chicago. 

Reinholdt,  J.  H.,    Ch.  Eng.,  M.  &  St.  L.  R.  R.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Reisner,  W.  C,  Pilot  Eng.,  C.  &  A.  R.  R.,  Chicago,  111. 

Rench,  W.  F.,  Civil  Eng.,  Simmons-Boardman  Pub.  Co.,  Chicago, 
111. 

Rice,  S.  B.,  Eng.  M.  W..  R.  F.  &  P.  R.  R.,  Richmond,  Va. 

Richardson,  C.  P.,  Div.  Eng.,  C.  R.  I.  &  P.  Ry.,  Chicago. 

Rickert,  O.,  Gen.  Roadmaster,  Mo.  Pac.  R.  R.,  Monroe,  La. 

Ridgway,  A.  O.,  Asst.  Ch.  Eng.,  Denver  &  Rio  Grande  R.  R., 
Denver. 

Riley,  D.  A.,  Eng.  Dept.,  B.  &  O.  R.  R.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Ripley,  H.  L.,  Corp.  &  Val.  Eng.,  N.  Y.  N.  H.  &  H.  R.  R.,  Bos- 
ton, Mass. 

Robbins,  O.  B.,  Senior  Str.  Eng.,  Bureau  of  Val.,  I.  C.  C,  Chi- 
cago. 

Roberts,   S.   S.,  Louisville,  Ky. 

Robinson,  A.  F.,  Bridge  Eng.,  Sante  Fe  Ry.  System,  Chicago,  111. 

Rockfeller,  R.  P.,  Office  Eng..  C.  M.  &  St.  P.  Ry.  Co.,  Chicago. 

Rodenbaugh,  H.  N.,  Regional  Engr.,  U.  S.  R.  A.,  Washington, 
D.  C. 

Rogan,  J.  E.,  Roadmaster,  I.  C.  R.  R.,  New  Orleans,  La. 

Rose,  L.  S.,  Asst.  to  Gen.  Man.,  Big  Four  Ry.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Rossiter,  L.  P.,  Div.  Eng.,  L.  V.  R.  R.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Rote,  R.  O.,  Asst.  Ch.  Eng.,  N.  Y.  C.  R.  R.,  Cleveland.  Ohio. 

Rudd,  A.  H.,  Ch.  Sig.  Eng.,  P.  R.  R.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Rust,  T.  E.,  Ch.  Eng.,  W.  C.  F.  &  N.  R.  R.,  Waterloo,  Iowa. 

Rys,  C.  F.  W.,  Met.  Eng.,  Carnegie  Steel  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

SafTord,  H.  R.  (First  Vice-President),  Asst.  to  President,  C.  B. 
&  Q.  R.  R.,  Chicago. 

Sattley,  R.  C,  Val.  Eng.,  C.  R.  I.  &  P.  Ry.,  Chicago. 

Saunders,  J.  E.,  Asst.  Ch.  Eng.,  U.  S.  &  S.  Co.,  Swissvale,  Pa. 

Schall,  F.  E.,  Bridge  Engineer,  L.  V.  R.  R.,  So.  Bethlehem,  Pa. 

Schnacke,  A.  D.,  Asst.  Eng.,  A.  T.  &  S.  F.  Ry.,  Topeka,  Kan. 

Schofield,  J.,  Architect,  Kan.  Nor.  Ry.,  Winnipeg,  Man.,  Canada. 

Schwaab,  J.  E.,  Asst.  Eng.,  C.  &  A.  R.  R.,  Chicago. 

Seely,  S.  A.,  Asst.  Div.  Eng.,  N.  Y.  C.  R.  R.,  Utica,  N.  Y. 

Selbv,  O.  E.,  Prin.  Asst.  Eng.,  C.  C.  C.  &  St.  L.  Ry.,  Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 

Sharpley,  H.  F.,  Prin.  Asst.  Eng.,  Central  of  Georgia  Ry.,  Savan- 
nah, Ga. 

Shaver,  A.  G.,  Con.  Elec.  and  Sig.  Eng.,  Chicago. 

Shepard,  R.  B.,  Jr.,  Val.  Eng.,  A.  C.  Line,  Wilmington,  N.  C. 

Shields,  A.  C,  Div.  Eng.,  C.  R.  I.  &  P.  Ry.,  Trenton,  Mo. 

Shurtleflf,  A.  K.  (Assistant  Secretai-y),  Chicago. 

Silliman,  Charles,  Group  Eng.,  Pres.  Conf.  Com.,  Washington, 
D.  C. 

Simmons,  I.  L.,  Bridge  Engineer,  C.  R.  I.  &  P.  Ry.,  Chicago,  111. 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Simons,  P.  T.,  Senior  Drainage  Eng.,  Bureau  of  Public  Works, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Simpson,  W.  D.,  Ch.  Draftsman,  S.  A.  L.  R.  R.,  Norfolk,  Va. 

Sisson,  F.  P.,  Div.  Eng.,  Grand  Trunk  W.  Lines,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Slibeck,  G.  J.,  Ch.  Eng.,  Pettibone,  Mulliken  Co.,  Chicago,  111. 

Sloggett,  L.  O.,  Val.  Dept.,  111.  Cent.  R.  R.,  Chicago. 
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Smith,  I).  W..  Val.  KtiK'..  HockinR  Valley  Ry.,  ColumbiiN  Oln... 

Smith.  C.  I..  (;.,  Rail  &  Track.   Iiisp..  Nor.   Pac.  Ry..  St.   Paul. 
Miilii. 

Smith.  IhintiiiKtoii,  Div.  I'.nj;.,  N.  Y.  C.  &  Si.  L.  R.  R  ,  Clcvihnul. 
Ohio. 

Smith.  I.owiy,  Asst.  Dis.  I'.iik.,  Nor.  I'.k'.  Ky.,  HraiiuMd,  Minn. 

Smoik,  C.  1'..'.  Ros.  Imik.,  I'.rii-  Railroad,  llonifU,  N.  Y. 

SiniUr,  11.  ti..  A.ssl.  Div.  Kiik.,  H.  &  ().  R.  K.,  (.arrctt,  liid. 

Sparrow.  1..  1..,  Prin.  Asst.  Eng..  A.  C.  L.,  Wilmington,  N.  C. 

Siu'll,  W.  A..  Prin.  Asst.  Kng..  A.  B.  &  A.  Ry.,  Atlanta,  (ia. 

Siurr\.    II.    M.    Director    I'.itrcaii    of    Ry.    SiK"alinK    ICconomics, 
iW'w   N'ork. 

Spitlinann.    1.  A..  .\ssi,  to  (.en.  Siipl.,   H.  iS:  ().  R.   R.,  Pittshurgh, 
Pa. 

Staincr,  M.  A..  I'.nn.  M.  of  W.,  1-'.  W.  &  D.  C.  Ry.,  h'ort  VVorlli, 
Texas. 

Stcllo,  C.  A.,  Res.  Engr..  C.  &  A.  R.  R.,  Chicago. 

Sterling,  Paul.  Maint.  Eng.,  Lines  West,  N.  Y.  N.  H.  &  11.  R.  R  , 
New    Haven,  Conn. 

Stevens,  Thos.  S.,  Signal  Kng.,  Santa  Fe  System,  Topcka,  Kan. 

Stimson,  Karl  (President).  Chief  Kngineer  Maintenance,  Balti- 
more &  Ohio  Railroad,   Haitimore,  Md. 

SUK-ker.  I.  A.,  Ch.  Kng.,  Toledo  &  Ohio  Cen.  Ry.,  Columbus,  O. 

Storey,  \V.  B.  (Past-President),  Prest.,  A.  T.  &  S.  F.  R.  R.,  Chi- 
cago. 

Stout,  H.  M.,  Rcc.  Eng..  Nor.  Pac.  Ry.,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Stradling,  D.  W.,  Asst.  Val.  Eng.,  D.  T.  &  I.  R.  R.,  Springfield,  O. 

Strauss,  I.  H.,  Ch.  Kng.,  Strauss  Bascule  Bridge  Co.,  Chicago. 

Strong,   i.  B.,  Vice-Pres.,  Ramapo  Iron  Works,  Hillburn,  N.  Y. 

Stuart,  H.  B.,  Struct.  Kng.,  Grand  Trunk  Ry.,  Montreal,  Can. 

Sullivan,  Earl,  Asst.  Eng.,  Mo.  Pac.  R.  R.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Swartout,  W.  C,  Asst.  Kng.,  Mo.  Pac.  R.  R.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Svkes.  Vance,  Div.  Kng.,  S.  A.  L.  Ry.,  Hamlet,  N.  C. 

Talbot,  A.  N.,  Prof.  Mun.  &  San.  FLng.,  U.  of  111.,  Urbana,  111. 

Taylor,  C.  M.,  Supt.  Creos.  Plant,  Philadelphia  &  Reading  Rail- 
wav.  Central  Railroad  of  New  Jersey,  Port  Reading,  N.  J. 

Taylor,  F.  J.,  Div.  Kng.,  Nor.  Pac.  Ry.,  Livingston,  Mont. 

Teal,  I.  E.,  Special  Kng.,  B.  &  O.  R.  R.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Tebbctts,  G.  K.,  Stone  &  Webster. 

Temple,  K.  B.  (Director),  Asst.  Ch.  Eng.,  Penn.  R.  R.,  Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

Thompson,  F.  L.,  Chief  Engineer,  Illinois  Central  Railroad,  Chi- 
cago. 

Thrower,  D.  W.,  Val.  Eng..  I.  C.  R.  R..  Chicas^o. 

Tillett   C   H.,  Signal  Kng.,  Grand  Trunk  Ry.,  Montreal,  Can. 

Tinker,  G.  H.,  Br.  Kng.,  N.  Y.  C.  &  St.  L.  R.  R.,  Cleveland,  O. 

Tratman,  K.  K.  R.,  Wheaton,  III. 

Tuthill,  Job,  Ch.  Eng..  P.  M.  R.  R.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Uiiger.  J.  S.,  Man.,  Ce...  ?.r=earch  Bureau,  Carnegie  Steel  Co., 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Van  Aukeu,  A.  M.,  Asst.  Engr.,  C.  I.  &  L.  R.  R.,  Chicago. 

Vent,  F.  G.,  Asst.  Eng.,  I.  C.  R.  R.,  Chicago. 

von  Schrenk,  Hermann,  Dr.,  Con.  Timber  Eng.,  N.  Y.  C.  R.  R., 

Wagner,  S.  T.,  Ch.  Kng.,  P.  &  R.  Ry.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Walker,   Tohn.  Asst.  Kng.,  G.  T.  Rv.,  Barrie,  Out.,  Can. 

Wallace,  "W.  A.,  Div.  Kng.,  C.  R.  I.  &  P.  Rv.,  Fairbur\%  Neb. 

Walling,  V.  R.,  Prin.  Asst.  Kng.,  C.  &  W.  I.  R.  R.,  Chicago,  111. 

Waterman,  J.  H..  Supt.  Timber  Pres.,  C.  B.  &  Q.  R.  R.,  Gales- 
burg,  111. 

Watkins,  R.  C,  Corp.  Eng.  M.  of  W.,  S.  P.  Lines,  Houston,  Tex. 

W^att,  J.  R.,  Gen.  Roadmaster.  L.  &  N.  R.  R..  Louisville,  Ky. 

W'eaver,  C.  E..  Eng.  M.  of  Way,  C.  ol  Ga.  Ry..  Savannah.  Ga. 

Weeks,  Otis,  Div.  Eng.,  S.  P.  R.  R.,  Ogden,  Utah. 

Welty,  H.  T.,  Eng.  of  Struct.,  N.  Y.  C.  R.  R.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Wendt,  Edwin  F.  (Past-President),  Member  Eng.  Board,  Bureau 
of  Valuation,  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  Washington, 
D.  C. 

Westfall,  C.  C,  Kng.  of  Bridges,  I.  C.  R.  R..  Chicago,  111. 

Wherry,  B.  T.,  Asst.  Insp.  Kng.,  111.  Steel  Co..  Chicago. 

Whvman,  R.  G..  Div.  Eng..  A.  T.  &  S.  F.  Ry.,  AmariUo,  Texas. 

Wickhorst.  M.  H.,  Eng.  of  Tests,  Rail  Committee,  Chicago,  111. 

Williams,  A.  P..  Div.  Eng.,  B.  &  O.  R.  R..  Connellsville,  Pa. 

Williams,  C.  C,  Prof.  C.  E.,  University  of  Kansas,  Lawrence, 
Kan. 

Williams,  G.  P.,  Asst.  Eng.  M.  W.,  L.  I.  R.  R.,  Jamaica,  N.  Y. 

Williams,  S.  N.,  Professor-Emeritus  of  Civil  Engineering  (Cor- 
nell College,  Iowa),  Oak  Park,  III. 

Wilson,  A.  O.,  Div.  Eng.,  S.  A.  L.,  Charleston,  S.  C. 

Wilson,  G.  L.,  Kng.  M.  W.,  Twin  City  Rapid  Transit  Co.,  Min- 
neapolis. 

Wiltsee.  W.  P.,  Asst.  Eng.,  Norfolk  &  Western  Ry.,  Roanoke,  Va. 

Winchester,  P.  H.,  Div.  Eng.,  N.  Y.  C.  R.  R.,  Watertown,  N.  Y. 

Wirth,  A.  A.,  Asst.  Eng.,  Penna.  Lines,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

W  ishart,  J.  G.,  Office  Eng.,  C.  R.  I.  &  P.  Ry.,  Chicago. 

Wonson,  S.  L..  Bridge  Kng.,  M.  P.  R.  R.,  St.  Louis.  Mo. 

Worthing.  K.  K.,  Signal  Engineer,  Sou.  Pac.  Co..  Houston,  Texas. 

W^rcnshall,  J.  C.  Jr.,  Div.  Eng.,  P.  &  R.  Ry.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


V'ager,  Louis,  St.   I'aiil,  Minn. 

Yates,  J.    I.,  Bridge   J-Jig.,   Central    K.    R    of    N.   J.,    New    Yoil 
N.  Y. 

Yewell,   J.    Iv,   Ch.    Draftsman,    Bessemer   &    Lake    I'>ie    R.    K., 
tjreenville.  Pa. 

Young,  J.  1!..  Ch.  Chemist,  P.  &  R.  R.  R.,  Reading,  Pa. 

Yomig,  S.  R.,  Asst.  Chief,  West  Point  Station,  Georgia  Railroad, 
West  Point,  Ga. 

Zicgweid,  A.  B.,  Senior  Civil  I'^ng..  Bureau  of  Val,,  I.  C.  C.,  Chi- 
cago. 

Zinn,  A.  S.,  Care  Ch.  Kng.,  Office,  M.  P.  R.  R.  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Zook,   M.  A.,  Res.  Eng.,  13ureau  of  Val.,  I.  C.  C.,  Washington, 
D.  C. 

Guests 

AI)l)otl,  R.  B.,  Asst.  Gen.  Sui)t.,  P.  &  R..  Reading,  Pa. 

Al)l)ott.  W.  P..  Asst.  Div.  Engr.,  B.  &  ().,  Dayton,  Ohio. 

Allen,  H.  E.,  Supt.,  C.  R.  1.  &  P.,  Fairbury,  Neb. 

Anderson,  E.  L.,  Chicago. 

Anderson,  C.  I.,  Asst.  Engr.,  I.  C,  Chicago. 

Anderson,  I.,  Div.  Engr.,  A.  T.  &  S.   I'".   Hy.,   Marccline,  Mo. 

Armstrong,  W.  R.,  Ch.  Engr.,  A.  S.  L.  R.   R.,  Salt  Lake  City, 

Utah. 
Aulls,  H.  L.,  Office   Engr.,  Colo.  &  Southern,  Denver,  Colo. 
Baber,  S.  A.,  Cleveland,  O. 

Bacon,  R.  L.,  Asst.  Engr.,  C.  C.  C.  &  St.  L..  Cincinnati,  O. 
Bakhetder,  F.  L.,  Copper  Range.  Houghton.  Mich. 
Baldwin.    P.    G..    Contractor,    Warren,   Ohio. 
Beammlief,  A.,  Supr.  of  Track.  G.  T..  Ottawa,  Ont. 
Bertram,  H.  A.,  Div.  Engr.,  C.  &  O.,  Peru,  Ind. 
Biczick,  J.   W.,  Couley  Frog  &  .Switch   Co.,   Memphis,  Tenn. 
Bishop,   F.  J.,  Asst.   Engr.,   L.   S.   &  I.    R.    R. 
Bloom,  J.   G.,  Supt.,   El   Dorado,  Ark. 
Bobbitt,  F.  W.,  Asst.  Supt.  Maint.,  C.  P.,  Houston,  Texas. 
Botts,  A.  E.,  Div.  Engr.  C.  &  O.  Huntington.  W.  Va. 
Bowler,  R.  W.  E.,  Supr.  of  Track.,  P.  R.  R.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Briggs,  E.  L.,  Asst.  Engr.,  A.  T.  &  S.  F.,  Chicago. 
Brink.  E.  B..  Supt..  B.  &  O..  Tipton.  Ind. 
Bronson.  C.  B.,  Asst.  to  D.  E.  Dudlv,  Cons.  Engr.,  N.  Y.  C.  Line?. 

N.  Y.  City. 
Burchett.  R.  R.,  Chesapeake  &  O..  Logan,  VV.  Va. 
Causland,  C.  J.,  Ch.  Elect.,  Chicago. 

Chase.  John  A.,  Asst.  Engr.  of  Structures,  B.  &  O..  Boston,  Mass. 
Cox,  R.  J.,  National  Carbon  Co..  Louisville.  Ky. 
Dailey,  E.  B.,  Southern  Pacific  Co.,  Houston,  Tex. 
Davenport,  G.  L.,  Asst  Engr.,  A.  T.  &  S.  F.,  Los  Angeles.  Calif. 
Davis,  J.  H.,  Electrical  Engr..  B.  &  O.,  Baltimore.  O. 
Davis.  T.   H..   Prin..  Asst.,   Engr.,   Indianapolis   St.   Ry.,   Indian- 
apolis, Ind. 
De  Vou,  James  L.,  Mgr.,  Eastern  Central  Dept.  Am.  Bridge 

Co.,  Pittsburgh. 
Draver,  Franklin,  Div..  Engr.,  P.  R,  R.,  Baltimore.  Md. 
Edwards.  W.  H..  Pilot  Engr.,  B.  &  O..  Wheeling.  W.  Va. 
Espenshode,  Trav.  Val.  Agt..  C.  &  N.  W..  Chicago. 
Ekberg,  C.  E.,  Draughtsman.  Bridge  Dept.,   N.  P..  Minneapolis, 

Minn. 
Ellis.  O.   F..  Asst.   Engr.,  Oklahoma  Ry.,  Oklahoma  City. 
Fairbank,   L.  J..  Supvr.,   P.   R.   R.,  New  Brunswick,   N.  J. 
Fairle.    T.    M..    Railway    Engineer,    Hydra    Electric   Power    Co.. 

Ontario. 
Fenley,  W.  H.,  Kerite  Insulated  Wire  &  Cable  Co.,  Chicago. 
Flint.  C,  Asst.  Engr.,  C.  P.,  W'innipeg. 
French,  H.  H.,  Engineerin?  News  Record,  Chicago. 
Freygang.  A.  H.,  Div.  Engr..  B.  &  O..  Grafton.  W.  Va. 
Frohman,  L.  C.  Prin.  Asst.  Engr..  Fla.  East  Coast,  St.  Augustine, 

Fla. 
Gemmill,  W.  A.,  Master  Carpenter,  P.  R.  R..  Willamsford,  Pa. 
Gibson,  H.  R.,  Div.  Engr.,  B.  &  O.,  Dayton.  O. 
Gibson,  P.  H.,  Supt.  Track,  C.  &  O..  Chicago. 
Gilman.  A.  F..  Asst.  Engr.,  C.  St.  P..  M.  &  O.  Ry. 
Green,  D.  H.,  National  Carbon  Co.,  Cleveland,  O. 
Griffin,  A.  M.,  Architect.  A.  C.  G..  Wilmington.  N.  C. 
Groff  Jr..  W.  B..  Supr.,  P.  R.  R.,  Watsontown,  Pa. 
GoUra,  P.  P.,  Secy.  Treas.,  The  Goltra  Tie  Co..  Cleveland,  0. 
Hand.  Chas.  E.,  G.  F.  W.  S.,  A.  T.  &  S.  F.,  Amarillo,  Tex. 
Harris,  B.  B..  Supr..  P.  R.  R..  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Harrison.  F.  O..  Secy,  to  Engr..  M.  of  W..  El  Reno,  Okla. 
Haupt,   Edw.,   Pres.   Strobel   Steel   Const.   Co..   Chicago. 
Hawlev.  Wm.  E.,  Asst  Engr.,  D.  M.  &  N.,  Duluth.  Minn. 
Henkel,  C.  C.  Asst.  Supr.,  N.  Y.  C.  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
Hill.    Walter    A..    Asst.    Engr.,    C.    B.    &    Q..    Val    Dept.,    La 

Grange,  111. 
Hovey,  0.  E.,  Engr.  American  Bridge  Co.,  N.  Y.  City. 
Holtman,    D.     F.,    Assoc.    Editor,    The    American    Contractor, 

Chicago. 
Hunter,  I.   W.,   Div.   Engr.,   C.   &   E.   I.,   Danville,  111. 
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Hurst,   C.   M.,   The   Hurst  Automatic   Switch   &   Signal   Co.,   St. 
Louis,  Mo. 

Jeffords,  L.  S.,  Asst.  Engr.,  A.  C.  L.,  Savannah,  Ga. 

Jefifcries,  G.  C,  Div.  Engr.,  A.  T.  &  S.  F.,  Clovis,  N.  M. 

Jone,  F.  A.,  Asst.  Engr.,  B.  &  O.,  Needham,  Mass. 

Kaufman,  R.  L.,  Contracting  Engr.,  Chicago. 

Keen,  Willard,  Roadmaster,  A.  T.  &  S.  F.,  Carlsbad,  N.  M. 

Kingsland,  E.  B.,  Pilot  Engr.,  Nickel  Plate,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

King,  Coleman,  Supr.  Long  Island,  Jamaica,  N.  Y. 

Kronsburg,  A.  \'.,   Chicago. 

Kulp,   C.    Stanley,    Ingersoll    Rand    Co.,    Los    .\ngeles,    Calif. 

Laird,  A.  N.,  Ch.  Draughtsman,  G.  T.,  Detroit. 

Lechty,  C.  A.,  C.  &  N.  W.,  Chicago. 

Long,  Gery,  Wheeling,  W.  Va. 

Mabely,  J.  B.,  Asst.  to  Engr.,  M.  of  W.,   R.  L  R.  R.,  El  Reno, 
Okla. 

Mann,  J.  H.,  Supr.  Track,  C.  &  O..  St.  Alborn,  W.  Va. 

Marsh,  C.  P.,  Acting  Engr.  of  Structures,  N.  Y.  C,  N.  Y.  Citv. 

McClurg,  J.  G.,  Draftsman,  A.  T.  &  S.  F.,  Chicago. 

McCue.  G.   C,   Gen.   Supr.,   B.   &  B.,  G.   T..   Ottawa,   Ont. 
Kan. 

McDonald,   B.   M.,   Div.    Engr.,   N.   Y.   C.    R.    R.,   Chicago. 

McKibben,  T.   H.,   Pilot   Engr.,  A.   T.   &  S.    F.   Ry.,   Topeka. 

Michel,  C.   F.,  Contractor,   Erie    R.   R. 

Morse,  F.  T.,  A.  T.  &  S.  F..  Topeka,  Kans. 

Morton,  L.  L.,  Asst.  Engr.,  L.  &  N.,  Louisville,  Kv. 

Mumford,  R.  W.,  C.  &  O.,  Ashland,  Ky. 

Xelson,  Wilbur   O.,  B.   &  O.   R.   R.,   Pittsburgh. 

Osborne,  A.  J.,  Roadmaster.  A.  T.  &  S.  F.,  Clovis,  N.  M. 

Palloch,  A.  L.,  A.  T.  &  S.  F.,  Helen,  N.  M. 

Pank,  W.  C,  Asst.  Engr.,  L  C,  Chicago. 

Pemsten,  J.  O.,  Supt.   of  Power,  Dist.   of   Ind.,  Union   Trac- 
tion, Anderson,  Ind. 

Penrod,  Jr.,  A.  J.,  Signal  Supr.,  B.  &  O.,  Wheeling,  W.  Va. 

Redding,  A.  H.,  President  Engr.,  Erie,  Chicago. 

Regan,   M.,   Supvr.   Track,   C.   &   O.,   Covineton,   Ky. 

Redmond,  A.  U.,  Dist.  Engr.,  National  Ry.,  Winnipeg. 

Robson,  T.  B.,  Roadmaster,  L.  &  N.,  Evansville,  Ind. 

Rockwood,  N.  C,  Editor  of  Rock  Products,  Chicago. 

Robier,  J.  A.,  Road   Master,  Winslow,  Ariz. 

Rohod,  E.,  Asst.  Engr.,  Wabash,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

[Rice,  R.  H.,  Prin.  Asst.  Engr.,  Board  of  Supervising  Engineers 

!    Chicago  Traction,  Chicago. 

SRobv,  J.  A.,  A.  T.  &  S.  F.,  Marceline,  Mo. 

Sheffield,  Ed.,  Sig.  Supr.,  H.  &  T.  C,  Ennis,  Tex. 

jShiley,  Wm.,  L.  &  N.,  Evansville,  Ind. 

Smith,  Chester  K.,   Regional  Engr.,   N.   \\  .  Region,  V.  S.   R. 

i     A.,  Chicago. 

Smith,  G.  S.,  Asst.  Engr.,  Mo.  Pac,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Scans,  J.  H.,  Div.  Engr.,  C.  P.,  Nelson,  British  Columbia. 

Stanley,  C.  A.,  Supvr.,  C.  &  O.,  Richmond,  Va. 

i'Stark,  P.  W.,  Roadmaster,  L.  &  N.,  Evansville,  Ind. 

Stoll,  H.  E.,  Sales,  Bethlehem  Steel  Co.,  Bethlehem,  Pa. 

Strachan,  G.  M.,  Asst.  Engr.,  A.  T.  &  S.  F.,  Chicago. 

:Suesserolt,    J.    L.,    Asst.    Engr.,    B.    &    O     R.    R.,    Pittsburgh. 

Swartz,  W.  G.,  Asst.  Engr.,  G.  T.,  Montreal. 

Thackray,  Geo.  E.,  Cambria  Steel  Co.,  Johnstown,  Pa. 

A'incent,  J.  I.,  Strauss  Bascule  Bridge  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Walter,  F.  J.,  Engr.  Fuel  S:  Water  Supply,  N.  C.  &-  St.  L.,Nasb- 

;    villc,  Tenn. 

Walters,  H.  N.,  Div.  Engr.,  C.  &  O.,  Covington,  Kv. 

Wardle,  J.  D.,  Cb.  Engr.,  la.  Rv.  &  Lt.  Co.,  Cedar  Rapids,  la. 

Webster,  I.  W.,  Asst.   Engr.,   E.  J.   &   E.,  Joliet,  111. 

We\mouth,  F.   A..   Sales   Metallurgist,   Bethlehem    Steel,   Bethle- 
hem, Pa. 

White,  W.   O.,   Div.    Engr..   C.   8i   E.   T.   R.    R.,  Salem,   111. 

Wilbur,  R.  H..  V.  P.  &  G.  M.,  L.  &  N.  E.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Woemer,  Albert  H.,  Wheeling,  W.  Va. 

Zimmcrling,  R.   O.,  Field  Engr.,  Universal  Portland  Cement 

,    Co.,  Chicago. 


St.  Paul  Sectional  Committee  Meeting 

Tlie  next  meeting  of  tlie  St.  Paul  Sectional  Committee 
of  the  Signal  division  will  be  held  in  the  Railroad  Build- 
ing, St.  Paul,  Minn.,  on  Saturday,  March  20,  beginning 
at  9  a.  m.  The  subjects  to  be  presented  before  the  meet- 
ing include  The  Use  and  Misuse  of  Roundels  and  Lenses, 
with  stereopticon  views,  by  Dr.  Gage  of  the  Coming 
Glass  Company ;  A  Close-up  Study  of  Primary  Batteries, 
by  L.  S.  Dunham  of  Thos.  A.  Edison,  Inc. ;  Mixing  and 
Handling  of  Concrete,  by  E.  M.  Hathcway  of  the  Mas- 
sey  Concrete  Products  Corporation,  and  Insulated  Wire 
iand  Cable  in  Signal  Service,  by  Major  Axel  Ames  of  the 
iKerite  Insulated  \\'ire  &  Cable  Company. 


The  Railways  Will  Receive  Preference 

THE  MANUFACTURERS  REALIZE  fully  the  vital  ncccssity 
for  a  thoroughly  effective  railway  transportation 
system  in  this  country  and  are,  therefore,  more  than 
willing  to  give  the  roads  preference  in  orders  for  the  ma- 
terials and  supplies  which  they  require.  This  was  the 
opinion  expressed  by  F.  A.  Poor,  president  of  the  P.  & 
M.  Co.,  when  interviewed  at  his  office  yesterday  after- 
noon. "I  also  believe,"  he  added,  "that  the  railway  sup- 
ply companies  will  be  able  to  provide  production  to  meet 
the  heavy  demands  which  are  expected,  although  deliver- 
ies will  be  slow  and  prices  high.  I  think  it  will  be  found 
that  the  large  steel  coinpanies  and  the  large  malleable  iron 
foimdries  will  be  glad  to  give  orders  for  railway  equip- 
ment precedence  over  other  orders  they  may  have  on 
hand,  even  against  great  pressure  from  their  old  cus- 
tomers." 

When  asked  as  to  the  effect  of  diverting  many  of  the 
plants  to  war  work  and  later  to  other  lines  of  manufac- 
ture, he  said  that  he  did  not  believe  that  this  would  seri- 
ously affect  the  ability  of  the  manufacturers  to  meet  all 
demands  made  on  them.  "Some  of  the  companies,"  he 
said,  "were  obliged  to  take  up  other  lines  because  of 
the  failure  of  the  roads  to  keep  them  busy.  The  manu- 
facturers are  ready  to  take  up  railway  work  as  fast  as  the 
roads  offer  it." 

The  production  of  railway  supplies  naturally  divides 
itself  into  two  groups,  that  concerned  with  equipment  and 
that  engaged  in  the  production  of  rails  and  track  acces- 
sories. Mr.  Poor  is  of  the  opinion  that  there  is  ample 
plant  capacity  in  this  country  to  fill  all  orders  for  the  pro- 
duction of  rails  in  whatever  quantity  the  railroads  are 
able  to  finance  or  they  are  able  to  organize  their  forces 
to  use.  Some  question  arises,  of  course,  as  to  the  supply 
of  basic  materials  in  the  lines  requiring  materials  in  large 
quantities.  The  railroads,  however,  are  sure  to  obtain  a 
preference  for  whatever  supplies  are  available.  In  the 
field  of  track  accessories,  the  problem  of  raw  material  is 
much  simpler  and  the  manufacturers  are  well  able  to  take 
care  of  the  roads.  Foreign  business  as  developed  thus 
far  or  in  prospect  for  the  immediate  future  will  have  lit- 
tle or  no  influence  on  the  situation.  There  is  no  occa- 
sion for  any  concern  on  this  score. 

"Naturally,  the  sooner  the  railways  come  into  the  mar- 
ket the  earlier  their  wants  will  be  filled.  If  the  railways 
could  make  up  a  definite  program  of  their  requirements 
for  a  term  of  years  so  that  the  manufacturers  could  plan 
ahead  their  production  program,  there  is  no  doubt  but 
that  more  definite  promises  of  delivery  could  be  made  and 
prices  would  undoubtedly  be  lower." 


Pennsylvania  Lines  Signalmen   Have   Banquet 

A  dinner  of  the  signal  department  officers  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  was  held  in  the  Green  Room, 
Congress  Hotel,  on  Monday  evening.  Among  those 
present  were  A.  H.  Rudd,  chief  signal  engineer;  F.  H. 
Buchanan,  assistant  chief  signal  engineer;  G.  A.  Cellar, 
superintendent  telegraph ;  C.  W.  Hixson,  superintend- 
ent telegraph  and  signals.  Northwestern  region,  Penn- 
sylvania Railroad;  W.  N.  Spangler,  superintendent  of 
telegraph  and  signals,  Eastern  district ;  W.  M.  Post,  super- 
intendent telegraph  and  signals,  Central  district ;  Thomas 
Holt,  signal  engineer,  Chicago  Union  Depot  Company, 
and  signal  supervisors  and  inspectors  from  various  parts 
of  the  system.  Approximately  50  were  in  attendance  at 
the  meeting,  Mr.  Rudd  acting  as  toasttnaster.  Among 
those  speaking  were  Mr.  Cellar,  Mr.  Holt,  Mr.  Buchanan 
and  Mr.  Hixson.  This  meeting  was  a  get-together  meet- 
ing in  order  that  the  various  signal  officers  of  the  re- 
organized system  could  become  better  acquainted. 


The  Signal  Division  Holds 
Its  Fifth  Meeting 


THE  SECOND  day's  SESSION  of  the  Stated  meeting  of  the 
Signal  division  was  called  to  order  at  9  :45  a.  m.  by 
Chairman  C.  J.  Kelloway.  The  room  was  well 
filled  throughout  the  day,  considering  the  fact  that  the 
opening  meeting  of  the  A.  R.  E.  A.  and  a  meeting  of  the 
American  Railroad  Signal  Supervisory  Association  drew 
some  of  the  members  of  the  Signal  division  to  either  one 
or  the  other  of  these  meetings.  Reports  were  presented 
by  the  committees  on  Batteries,  Electrical  Testing,  Direct 
Current  Relays,  Power  Interlocking,  Wires  and  Cables, 
A.  C.  Automatic  Block  Signaling,  D.  C.  Automatic  Block 
Signaling  and  Contacts.  Committee  V — Maintenance 
Rules  and  Instructions  did  not  submit  its  report  to 
the  division,  as  the  work  which  had  been  accomplished 
since  the  last  meeting  was  to  be  presented  for  discussion 
only.  Due  to  the  amount  of  time  consumed  on  Monday 
in  the  discussion  of  its  future  status,  but  four  commit- 
tees out  of  the  eight  on  the  program  for  Monday's  ses- 
sion were  able  to  submit  reports.  As  a  consequence, 
four  of  the  committee  reports  scheduled  for  Monday 
had  to  be  presented  at  yesterday's  meeting.  As  Com- 
mittee V  was  next  to  the  last  on  the  program  yesterday 
and  as  the  report  was  to  be  submitted  for  discussion 
only,  it  was  the  sense  of  the  committee  that  it  would 
prefer  to  continue  its  work  with  a  view  of  presenting 
the  entire  subject  at  the  annual  meeting  at  the  Thou- 
sand Island  Hotel,  Alexandria  Bay,  N.  Y.,  July  14,  15 
and  16,  and  thus  conserve  the  time  of  the  division. 

In  addition  to  the  reports  mentioned,  a  verbal  report 
was  presented  by  Committee  No.  17,  Pole  Lines,  in 
which  Chairman  John  Leisenring  said : 

"A  matter  has  come  up  somewhat  unexpectedly  that 
warrants  the  attention  and  action  of  this  committee.  As 
you  all  know,  the  Bureau  of  Standards  about  two  or 
three  years  ago  issued  a  proposed  Safety  Code  governing 
the  construction  and  maintenance  of  outside  plant  and 
electrical  apparatus.  During  the  past  two  years  the 
Bureau  has  been  revising  that  original  code,  weakening 
the  original  specifications  to  some  extent,  and  consider- 
able criticism  has  been  raised  by  the  railways  on  that  ac- 
count. The  Committee  on  Electricity  of  the  American 
Railway   Engineering   x\ssociation  has    dealt    with    the 


Bureau  on  the  question  of  high  tension  wire  crossings 
over  railways. 

"The  particular  matter  we  wish  to  bring  before  the 
meeting  is  the  proposed  revision  by  tke  Bureau  of  the 
specifications  for  signal  line  crossings  over  steam  rail- 
ways. 

"I  want  to  point  out  that  the  use  of  the  word  'signal 
lines'  refers  primarily  to  communication  circuits.  The 
matter  is  not  of  vital  importance  to  this  association,  but 
is  to  the  railroads  as  a  whole.  The  Telegraph  and  Tele- 
phone division  of  the  A.  R.  A.  has  considered  this  sub- 
ject in  detail  and  has  made  certain  recommendations. 

"The  two  most  vital  points  that  the  Bureau  intends  to 
revise  downward  are  the  questions  of  wire  crossings  over 
side  tracks  and  reducing  their  previous  specifications  ma- 
terially, and  the  question  of  transverse  loading.  On  ac- 
count of  the  necessity  for  quick  action  we  wish  to  have 
this  association  go  on  record  as  supporting  the  Telegraph 
and  Telephone  division  in  their  report  to  the  Bureau 
of  Standards  on  this  particular  subject." 

The  committee  made  a  motion  that  the  association  sup- 
port the  recommendations  of  the  Telegraph  and  Tele- 
pone  division  of  the  A.  R.  A. 

In  this  connection  T.  S.  Stevens  (A.  T.  &  S.  F.)  said 
that  "we  are  not  an  association,  but  a  division  of  Engi- 
neering Section  No.  2.  I  read  over  the  specifications 
which  are  being  submitted  by  the  Engineering  Section, 
the  old  A.  R.  E.  A.,  and  don't  know  whether  they  comply 
with  the  specifications  of  the  Telephone  and  Telegraph 
division,  but  I  don't  believe  we  can  take  any  action  on  this 
matter  at  this  time." 

A.  H.  Rudd  (P.  R.  R.)  felt  that  the  division  could  not 
endorse  it  unless  the  matter  was  considered  more  care- 
fully, as  he  understood  that  there  is  some  difference  of 
opinion  in  the  other  divisions  in  regard  to  the  matter  un- 
der discussion.  He  then  moved  that  the  motion  be  laid 
on  the  table.     (Motion  carried.) 

Before  adjournment  T.  S.  Stevens  (A.  T.  &  S.  F.) 
made  a  motion  which  was  seconded  and  carried  unani- 
mously that  the  division  send  a  message  of  congratula- 
tion to  all  of  the  Sectional  committees,  thanking  them 
for  the  good  work  being  accomplished  by  them. 
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Report  of  Committee  VII — Direct  Current  Relays 


HE  OUTLINE  OF  work  assigned 
to  the  committee  was  as  fol- 
lows: (1)  Prepare  specifica- 
tions for  relays.  (2)  Pre- 
pare resistance  table  for  re- 
lays. (3)  Recommend  mini- 
mum drop-away  for  relays 
listed  in  resistance  table.  (4) 
Prepare  specification  for  re- 
lay parts  providing  for  inter- 
changeability. 

The    committee     submitted 
for  consideration  specification 
for   tractive   armature    direct 
current  relays  as  follows : 
1.     Design 

(a)  Relays  shall  be  of  a 
design  approved  by  the  pur- 
chaser. 1920. 

(b)  All  moving  parts  shall  be  inclosed  in  a  dust-proof 
case,  the  sides  of  which  shall  be  of  glass  of  such  transpar- 
ency that  the  parts  within  the  case  shall  be  visible  for 
inspection.  1920. 

(c)  A  screened  breather  opening,  in  base  of  case,  adapt- 
able  for   closing,    shall   be   provided.  1920. 

(d)  All  nuts  and  screws  shall  be  securely  locked. 

1920. 

(e)  Unless  otherwise  specified,  the  outside  dimensions 
of  completed  relay  shall  not  exceed  the  following: 


Height, 

Length,* 

Width,* 


2  to  4  Fingers 
91^-in. 
71/^-in. 
7:^-in. 


6  Fingers 
95^-in. 
10     -in. 


2.     Mounting 


8  Fingers 
91^-in. 
12^-in. 
71^-in. 
1920. 


(a)  Parts  shall  be  mounted  on  a  top  plate.  1920. 

(b)  This  top  plate  shall  be  of  non-conductive,  non-car- 
bonizing  material.  1920. 

(c)  The  cores  and  armature  supports  shall  be  mounted 
in  such  a  manner  that  the  position  of  the  cores  relative  to 
each  other,  to  the  armature  supports  and  to  the  fixed  part 
of  the  contracts  shall  be  maintained.  1920. 

3.     Armature  Supports 

(a)  The  end  play  of  the  armature  shall  be  not  less  than 
.010  in.  and  not  more  than  .020  in.  1920. 

(b)  Trunnions  and  bearings  for  armature  shall  fit  rigidly 
in  their  supports  and  be  suitably  secured  and  so  constructed 
that  they  cannot  exert  pressure  on  the  armature.  1920. 

(c)  Armature  trunnions  shall  be  hard-drawn  phosphor 
bronze.  They  shall  be  cylindrical,  not  less  than  1/16  in.  in 
diameter  and  3/32  in.   long.  1920. 

(d)  The  armature  bearings  shall  be  of  different  mate- 
rial than  the  trunnion,  either  hard  brass  or  nickel-silver, 
not  less  than  18  per  cent,  nickel,  or  of  material  equivalent 
in  wearing  and  non-corrosive  qualities.  They  shall  be 
cylindrical,  not  less  than  Y^  in.  long  and  not  less  than 
.002  in.  nor  more  than  .004  in.  larger  in  diameter  than  the 
trunnion.  1920. 

4.     Air  Gap 

(a)  A  minimum  working  magnetic  air  gap  of  .020  in. 
for  a  relay  of  one  or  two  points,  and  of  .015  in.  for  a  relay 
of  three  or  more  points  shall  be  maintained  by  an  adjustable 
hard  phosphor  bronze  stop  pin  so  placed  that  its  position 
relative  to  the  cores  shall  be  fixed  and  so  that  when  the 
armature  is  picked  up  it  will  strike  against  the  stop  near  the 
edge  farthest  from  the  bearing  and  midway  between  the 
cores.  The  physical  working  air  gap  shall  be  not  less  than 
.018  in.  for  a  one  or  two  point  relay  and  .013  in.  for  a  three 
or  more  point  relay.  1920. 

(b)  A  non-adjustable  stop-pin  of  phosphor  bronze  shall 
be  placed  under  each  core  near  the   edge   farthest  from  the 

_*The  length  is  the  dimension  parallel  with  the  armature,  and  width  is  the 
dimension  parallel  with  the  contact  fingers. 


bearing  protruding  .010  in.  from  the  under  side  of  the  core  or 
the  upper  side  of  the  armature  for  safety  purposes.       1920. 

5.    Coils 

(a)  Coils  shall  be  so  made  that  they  may  be  removed 
and  replaced  without  changing  the  magnetic  and  mechani- 
cal adjustment  of  the  relay.  When  in  place  the  coils  shall 
be  fixed  to  prevent  their  movement  by  vibration  with 
respect  to  the  cores.  1920. 

(b  Coils  shall  be  so  insulated  that  they  will  withstand 
the  insulation  test  provided  in  Section  9.  This  test  shall 
be  made  by  making  coil  on  a  snugly  fit  metal  mandrel  and 
making  break-down  test  between  mandrel  and  winding; 
also,  by  standing  coil  on  each  end  in  turn  on  a  metal  plate 
and  testing  between  plate  and  winding.  1920. 

(c)  Wire  for  coils  shall  be  soft  drawn  copper,  covered 
with  good  quality  silk  or  cotton  insulation,  or  with  equally 
good  insulation.  1920. 

(d)  Coils  shall  be  impregnated  or  otherwise  treated  so 
as  to  satisfactorily  protect  the  wire  from  moisture  under 
all  service  conditions.  Impregnation  shall  be  in  accordance 
with  R.S.A.  specifications  for  "Impregnation  Treatment  of 
Coils  and  Windings."  1920. 

(e)  Connecting  terminals  of  coils  shall  be  joined  by 
R.S.A.  binding  post.  The  terminal  leads  of  coils  shall  be 
composed  of  a  number  of  strands  of  tinned  copper,  no 
strand  to  be  larger  than  .012  in.  There  shall  be  enough 
strands  to  aggregate  the  cross  section  of  No.  18  A.W.G.  wire. 
Leads  shall  be  insulated  to  withstand  ground  test  as  pro- 
vided in  Section  9.  1920. 

(f)  Coils  shall  be  protected  in  a  suitable  manner  from 
mechanical  injury.  1920. 

(g)  At  20  degrees  C.  (68  degrees  F.)  the  percentage 
variation  in  the  resistance  of  individual  coils  shall  be  as 
follows: 

For  5  ohms  or  less,  plus  or  minus,  5  per  cent. 

Above  five  ohms,  plus  or  minus,  10  per  cent.  1-920. 

(h)  Each  coil  shall  be  plainly  and  permanently  marked, 
showing  the  nominal  resistance,  number  of  turns,  size  of 
wire  and  kind  of  wire  insulation  on  a  tag  located  under 
the  outside  lead.  1920. 

(i)  All  coils  must  be  full  wound  and  the  turns  must  not 
be  permitted  to  vary  more  than  five  per  cent,  plus  or  minus, 
for  any  given  coil.  If  a  resistance  is  specified  which  can- 
not be  obtained  with  standard  A.W.G.  wire,  using  full 
wound  coils,  the  Manufacturer  may  furnish  the  nearest  re- 
sistance to  this  value,  using  full  wound  coils  with  standard 
A.W.G.   wire.  1920. 

6.     Contacts 

(a)  For  contacts  of  the  carbon  to  metal  type,  a  front 
contact  shall  be  comprised  of  two  elements  so  designed 
and  of  such  materials  that  the  contact  surfaces  cannot  be 
fused  together  nor  mechanically  locked  by  lightning,  or 
by  an  abnormal  flow  of  current  in  the  secvice  for  which 
the  contact  is  designed.  Elements  shall  be  secured  so  that 
they  will  not  shift  or  become  loose  in  service.  Any  mate- 
rials used  in  affixing  contact  elements  must  not  cause  corro- 
sion. The  metal  support  of  the  non-flexible  contact  ele- 
ment shall  not  come  within   1/16  in.  of  the  contact  surface. 

1920. 

(b)  For  contacts  of  the  carbon  to  metal  type,  the  front 
contacts  shall  not  in  100,000  operations  (when  operating  10 
times  per  min.)  average  more  than  .3  ohm  per  contact 
when  the  relay  is  energized  at  "operating  volts,"  and  when 
not  breaking  current  or  when  current  broken  by  the  con- 
tacts does  not  exceed  20  milamperes  through  an  inductance 
of  the  equivalent  to  a  500  ohm  slow  acting  slot  coil.-  The 
contact  resistance  shall  be  determined  by  taking  at  least  20 
readings  on  each  contact  of  the  relay  at  intervals  of  5,000 
operations  during  the  test.  The  contact  resistance  shall  be 
the  average  of  all  readings.  The  initial  cleaned  contact 
resistance  shall  not  exceed  .18  ohms  per  contact  when  relay 
is  energized  at  "operation  volts."  Each  contact  shall  be 
designed  to  carry  3  amperes  continuously  and  5  amperes  for 
30  sec.  without   injurious  heating.  1920. 

(c)  For  contacts  of  the  carbon  to  carbon  type,  the  front 
contacts  shall  not  in  100,000  operations  (when  operating  10 
times  per  min.)  average  more  than  3  ohms  per  contact  when 
relay  is  energized  at  "operating  volts"  and  when  not  break- 
ing current  or  when  current  broken  by  the  contact  does  not 
exceed  30  milamperes  through  an  inductance  of  the  equiva- 
lent to  a  3500  ohms  slow  acting  slot  coil.    The  initial  cleaned 
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coi\t;ict  rcsislaiicc  shall  not  cxicoil  4  olims  per  coiilact  wlicn 
the  ii'lay  is  oiicrKizcd  at  "operating  volts."  Kacli  contact 
sli.ill  1)1-  ili'siniicd  to  carry  3  amperes  continuously  witliout 
injurious   heating.  1920. 

(d)  For  contacts  of  the  metal  to  metal  type,  the  initial 
cleaned  contact  resistance  shall  not  exceed  3  ohms  per  con- 
tact. I''.ach  contact  shall  be  designed  to  carry  not  more  tlian 
3  amperes  continuously  and  5  amperes  for  30  sec.  without 
injurious  heating.  l')2(). 

(e)  Contact  fingers  shall  be  made  of  such  material  and  so 
proportioned  that  they  will  not  flex  appreciably  under  oper- 
ating conditions.  1920. 

(f)  .\  device  shall  be  provided  to  lock  the  armature  rigid 
with  all  contacts  open  during  shipment.  1920. 

Sections: — 7.  Flexible  connections;  8.  Bending  posts;  9. 
l)e-eli'ctric  requirements;  10.  Magnetic  iron  test;  and  11. 
Armature  torque.  Each  of  these  sections  arc  the  same  as 
1912  specification. 

12.     Adjustment 

(a)  Relays  shall  be  adjusted  so  that  when  tested  in  the 
manner  given  below  the  operating  current  values  and  con- 
tact opening  shall  be  as  follows: 

1.  For  relays  with  four  ohm  coils  and  contacts  carrying 
first  range  voltage: 

Relays  With     Relays  With 
Two  Fingers  Four  Fingers 
Minimum    drop-away    with    contact 

pressure   0.35  amp.         .037  amp. 

Maximum  pick  up 072  amp.         .078  amp. 

Maximum  working  current 078  amp.         .092  amp. 

Front   contact   opening 050  in.  .050  in. 

Back  contact  opening 020  in.  .020  in. 

1920. 

(b)  Tests;  (c)  Drop-away  with  contact  pressure;  (d)  Maxi- 
mum pick  up;  and  (e)  Working  current,  are  1912  specification. 

13.     Finish 

(a)  Metal  parts  shall  be  protected  against  corrosion,  ex- 
cept when  such  protection  will  interfere  with  the  proper 
operation  of  the  relay.  1920. 

(b)  Material  used  for  protection  against  corrosion  shall 
neither  melt  nor  flake  under  ordinary  conditions  between 
temperatures  of  40  degrees  C.  (40  degrees  F.)  below  zero, 
and  85  degrees  C.  (185  degrees  F.)  above  zero.  1920. 

Sections: — 14.  Material  and  workmanship,  1911  specifica- 
tion. 15.  Inspection;  16.  Tests;  and  17.  Packing  are  standard 
sections.  1919. 

18.     Marking 

(a)  Purchaser's  order,  requisition  and  package  number, 
name  of  consignor,  and  name  and  address  of  consignee,  shall 
be  plainly  marked  on  outside  of  package.  1920. 

The  committee  recommended  the  acceptance  of  this 
specification  for  submission  to  letter  ballot  at  the  annual 
meeting  for  inclusion  in  the  Manual. 

Committee:  E.  G.  Stradling  (C.  I.  &  L.),  chairman;  C.  D. 
Cronk  (N.  Y.  C),  vice-chairman;  C.  M.  Acker  (D.  &  H.),  E. 
T.  Ambach  (B.  &  O.),  B.  H.  Ayers  (L.  &  N.),  C.  W.  Burrows, 
D.  M.  Case  (Sou.  Lines  West),  E.  F.  Champlin  (Erie),  J.  J. 
Corcoran  (N.  Y.  C),  A.  R.  Fugina  (L.  &  N.),  E.  W.  Kolb  (B. 
R.  &  P.),  H.  W.  Lewis  (L.  V.),  C.  F.  Smith  (U.  P.),  C.  F. 
Stoltz  (C.  C.  C.  &  St.  L.),  Guy  Toft  (P.  R.  R.),  C.  A.  Veale 
(S.  P.),  W.  B.  Weatherbee  (D.  L.  &  W.). 

Discussion 

B.  T.  Anderson  (D.  L.  &  W.)  :  I  believe  the  title  of 
this  specification  should  be  changed  to  refer  to  the  four 
ohm  relay,  because  the  specification  only  covers  that. 

E.  G.  S.  Stradling  (Chairman)  :  So  far  we  have  only 
the  figures  for  the  four  ohm  relay,  but  at  the  annual  meet- 
ing we  hope  to  have  a  table  showing  the  characteristics  of 
the  various  relays  in  general  use. 

E.  B.  Smith  (N.  Y.  C.)  :  As  I  understand  it.  No.  2 
(b)  does  not  permit  the  use  of  the  Bakolite  top  or  the 
the  metal  top,  and  I  would  like  to  know  why  the  commit- 
tee barred  those. 

Mr.  Stradling:  The  committee  feels  that  the  top 
should  be  of  non-conductive  material,  which  would  bar 
the  metal  top  and  I  understand  the  Bakolite  will  carbon- 
ize under  lightning  strain. 

H.  G.  Morgan   (I.  C.)  :     The  Illinois  Central  has  in 


stTvice   l)Clvvccn   8,(J(XJ  and    1(),()(K)   relays    with    I'.akolite 
tops,  and  lias  not  had  any  trouble. 

J.  A.  l'eal)()dy  (C.  &  N.  W.)  :  I  tiiink  llie  committee 
s]u)iil(l  cut  out  "non-conductive."  Wc  have  a  good  many 
thousand  metal  top  relays,  and  I  inuch  prefer  them  to  the 
other  types.  In  order  to  get  this  before  the  meeting  I 
move  that  the  words  "non-conductive"  be  cut  out. 

(Motion  seconded  and  lost.) 

W.  H.  I-;iliott  (N.  Y.  C):  Under  5  (e)  I  suggest 
thai  the  second  anfl  third  sentences  be  reworded  so  as  to 
read  :  The  terminal  leads  of  coils  shall  be  of  strands  of 
tinned  copper,  not  larger  than  0.012  in.  The  aggregate 
cross-section  of  the  strands  shall  ccjual  that  of  No.  18 
A.W.G.  wire. 

C.  S.  Suavely  (U.  S.  &  S.  Co.)  :    I  suggest  paragraph 
.S  (b)  be  changed,  as  follows:    Coils  shall  be  so  insulated 
that  under  conditions  equivalent  to  being  placed  on  the     L 
relay,  they  shall   withstand  an  insulation   test  of   3,000     p 
volts  for  a  period  of  2  sec. 

Mr.  Elliott :  I  suggest  the  following  modification  of 
the  first  sentence  of  6  (a)  :  Contacts  of  the  carbon  to 
metal  type  shall  be  so  designed  and  of  such  material  that 
the  contact  surfaces  cannot  be  fused  together  by  light- 
ning or  an  abnormal  flow  of  current  or  mechanically. 

Mr.  Suavely:  In  6  (b)  the  contact  resistance  was 
agreed  to  under  the  assumption  that  a  higher  contact 
pressure  should  be  provided  than  is  the  general  practice. 
In  order  to  provide  this  a  higher  recommended  working 
value  is  necessary.  That  means  that  the  contact  resist- 
ance, the  calibration  value  and  the  recommended  working 
value  do  not  check  up. 

P.  E.  Carter  (G.  R.  S.  Co.)  :  At  the  various  meetings 
of  the  committee  the  manufacturers  went  into  consider- 
able detail  as  to  what  they  felt  they  were  able  to  do  in 
the  way  of  guaranteeing  contact  resistance.  If  we  run 
around  these  critical  applications  of  pressure,  with  a 
good  grade  of  contact  material,  the  resistance  of  the  con- 
tact can  be  kept  fairly  uniform  over  a  very  long  number 
of  operations.  We  also  find  we  can  keep  the  value  of 
the  resistance  practically  the  same  whether  the  contact 
is  breaking  current  or  not.  Paragraph  6  (b)  was  outlined 
from  that  stand. 

E.  W.  Kolb  (B.  R.  &  P.)  :  If  enough  pressure  is  put 
on  the  contact  a  satisfactory  resistance  will  be  obtained. 
On  the  other  hand,  a  low  pressure  will  give  an  erratic  re- 
sistance. Where  the  committee  and  the  manufacturers 
did  not  agree  was  on  what  contact  pressure  we  could 
allow  them.  When  the  contact  pressure  is  decided,  the 
resistance,  the  working  current  and  a  great  many  other 
values  in  the  specifications  for  the  relays  will  be  settled. 

R.  M.  Phinney  (C.  &  N.  W.)  :  Recently  in  making 
tests  I  have  found  that  our  result  was  entirely  different 
from  the  manufacturer's.  In  testing,  we  reduce  the  cur- 
rent to  a  certain  minimum,  but  do  not  open  the  circuit; 
they  open  the  circuit. 

B.  T.  Anderson  (D.  L.  &  W.)  :  The  committee  has 
left  out  the  standard  clause  on  warranty. 

Mr.  Stradling:  It  will  be  incorporated  in  the  report 
for  the  annual  meeting.  I  move  that  this  be  submitted 
at  the  annual  meeting  for  approval  and  ballot.  (Motion 
seconded.) 

C.  H.  Morrison  (N.  Y.  N.  H.  &  H.)  :  Do  I  understand 
the  motion  is  putting  this  specification  up  as  a  four  ohm 
relay  specification,  or  is  it  the  intention  of  the  committee 
to  submit  completed  specification  covering  other  than 
four  ohm  relays  at  the  annual  meeting? 

Mr.  Stradling:  It  is  the  intention  of  the  committee  to 
submit  to  the  annual  meeting  this  specification  with  a 
table  covering  the  relays  which  we  find  generally  used. 

(Motion  carried.) 

The  committee  was  dismissed  with  the  thanks  of  the 
association. 
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(c) 
(d) 
(e) 


IE  FOLLOWING  Outline  of  work 
was  assigned  this  commit- 
tee: 

( 1 )  Prepare  specification 
for: 

(a)  Motor-operated  sig- 
nal mechanism  for  first  range 
voltage,   including : 

( 1 )  Allowable  variations 
in  energy  to  operate  and  hold 
signal.  (2)  Allowable  varia- 
tion of  torque  in  foot  pounds 
to  restore  mechanism  with 
spectacle  to  stop  position.  (3) 
Allowable  variation  of  torque 
in  foot  pounds  to  restore 
mechanism  with  spectacle  and 
arm  to  stop  position. 

(b)  Signal  installations. 
Rail  bonding  and  track  circuits. 
Resistance  units. 

Switch  circuit  controllers   for  automatic  signal- 


ing. 

(2)  Prepare  instructions  for  making  torque  tests  of 
power-operated  signals. 

(3)  Revise  specifications  for  channel  pins. 

(4)  Report  on  the  effect  of  the  use  of  zinc-treated 
ties  upon  the  efficient  operation  of  the  track  circuit. 

The  committee  submitted  specification  for  motor-op- 
erated high  signal  mechanism  for  first  range  voltages. 

Specification  for  Direct  Current  Motor-Operated  First 
Range  Voltage  High  Signal  Mechanism 

Sections  1,  the  requisite  sheet,  and  2,  the  tender,  cover 
standard  sections  (S.  S.  4-a),  (S.  S.  4-b)  and  (S.  S.  3-a),  1919. 

3.     General  Requirements 

(a)     Mechanism  cases  shall  be  provided  with  openings  for 
ventilation.      Each   opening  shall   be  provided  with   a   screen 
ind  protected  with  a  hood.     Opening  shall  be  provided  with 
\i  cover  for  adjustment  of  ventilation.     1920. 
I    (b)     Mechanism   shall   be   designed   so   that   the   failure   of 
'any  part  to  properly  perform  its  function  shall  cause  sema- 
phore to  assume  its  most  restrictive  indication.      1920. 
;    (c)     Mechanism    shall    be    so    arranged    that    all    parts    are 
■readily  accessible  for  inspection  or  removal.     1920. 
j    (d)     Like  parts  of  mechanisms  of  the  same  type  and  manu- 
facture shall  be  interchangeable.     1920. 

(e)  Side  clamp  mechanism  and  mechanism  cases  shall 
be  so  designed  that  when  clamped  in  place  on  signal  mast 
they  will  not  interfere  with  the  indication  of  semaphore  arm 
pr  lights  as  viewed  from  approaching  trains.  1920. 
'  (f)  Spectacle  clearances  between  lamp  or  other  rigid 
aarts  shall  be  in  accordance  with  R.  S.  A.  1093.     1920. 

(g)  Movement  of  semaphore  arm  shall  be  so  controlled  as 
'to  prevent  any  undue  shock  upon  mechanism.  Semaphore 
irm  shall  travel  through  full  arc  to  the  restrictive  position 
in  not  more  than  six  seconds.     1920. 

i  (h)  The  torque  applied  at  semaphore  shaft,  with  spec- 
lacle  removed,  necessary  to  start  that  part  of  mechanism 
tonnected  thereto  from  any  position  in  its  arc  of  travel,  shall 
lot  exceed  maximum  mechanism  friction  shown  on  R.S.A. 
1064.  _  1920. 

(i)  With  tiie  mechanism  complete  and  the  semaphore 
n  place,  the  difference  between  the  torque  required  to 
lold  the  semaphore  arm  in  any  position  of  its  arc  of  travel 
md  the  torque  of  the  semaphore  and  blade  shall  not  be  more 
ban  two  foot  pounds  greater  than  the  maximum  mechanism 
nction  torque  shown  on  R.S.A.  1064.  1920. 

(j)  With  a  counter-torque  of  20^4  ft.  lb.  applied  at  sema- 
Hiore  shaft  and  with  spectacle  and  blade  in  place,  the  signal 
hall  start  toward  the  stop  position  from  any  point  of  its 
arc  of  travel.  1920. 

1  (k)  The  torque  in  foot  pounds  of  all  signal  blades  shall 
i)e  in  accordance  with  R.S.A.  1064.  1920. 

(1)  Semaphore  spectacle  shall  be  in  accordance  with  R.S.A. 
11040  and  1041.  1920. 

[    (m)     Means    shall    be    provided    for    attaching    testing    ap- 


paratus for  making  torque  test  of  semaphore  shaft  in  the 
field.  1920. 

(n)  The  adjustment  of  contracts,  and  arrangement  of 
circuits  governing  signal  motors  and  holding  coils  shall  be 
such  as  to  cause  the  semaphore  to  display  true  indications 
corresponding  with  the  position  of  the  controlling  relays  or 
levers.  1920. 

(o)  Mechanism  shall  be  equipped  with  counters  of  ap- 
proved type  reading  to  five  digits  to  record  movement  of  45 
degree  and  90  degree  positions  of  signal  as  s^pecified  on 
requisite   sheet.  1920. 

4.     Mechanism  Case 

(a)  Mechanism  case  shall  be  of  iron,  weather-proof,  and 
of  ample  size  to  properly  house,  without  crowding,  the  ap- 
paratus and  wiring  contained  therein.  Doors  shall  be  suitably 
arranged    for    convenient    and    ready    access    to    mechanism. 

1920. 

(b)  Convenient  means  shall  be  provided  for  bringing  elec- 
trical connection  from  pole  to  mechanism  case,  and  for  mak- 
ing a   good   mechanical   connection   where   wires    enter   case. 

1920. 

(c)  Housing  for  base  of  mast  mechanism  shall  have  doors 
as   specified  on   requisite   sheet.  1920. 

(d)  Hasp  with  staple  shall  be  provided  for  rigidly  secur- 
ing and  locking  doors  of  mechanism  case.  1920. 

(e)  Side  clamp  mechanism  case  shall  be  provided  with  an 
eye  bolt  in  top  of  case  for  convenience  in  handling.       1920. 

(f)  Conduit  of  flexible  type  shall  be  provided  for  protec- 
tion of  wires  entering  mechanism  case  of  the  side  clamp 
type.  Conduit  shall  be  not  less  than  two  inches  inside 
diameter,  and  furnished  with  means  for  making  connection 
to  mast  and  case.  Wire  entrance  shall  be  readily  accessible 
for  sealing  and  have  edges  rounded  to  prevent  fracture  of 
wire.  1920. 

(g)  An  opening  of  eight  square  inches  area  shall  be  pro- 
vided in  base  of  mast  mechanism  case  for  entrance  of  wires. 

1920. 

(h)  Spacing  of  bolt  holes  for  fastening  base  of  mast  mech- 
anism case  to  foundation  shall  be  in  accordance  with  R.S.A. 
1259.  1920. 

(i)  Two  openings  in  top  of  case,  one  on  each  side  of  mast 
for  Ij^-in.  inside  diameter  pipe,  shall  be  provided  in  base  of 
mast  mechanism  case.  Openings  shall  be  equipped  with  pipe 
plugs.  Condulet  for  cable  outlet  with  pipe  shall  be  furnished 
when  specified  on  requisite  sheet.  1920. 

(j)  Each  section  of  base  of  mast  mechanism  case  shall 
have  four  openings  for  ventilation,  two  in  each  end  of  the 
case.  Openings  shall  have  an  area  of  not  less  than  10  sq. 
in.  and  be  covered  with  a  screen  of  number  31  gage  brass  or 
copper  wire,  40  wires  per  in.  The  hood  shall  extend  at  least 
one  inch  below  the  lower  edge  of  the  opening  into  the  mech- 
anism case,  and  the  area  of  the  opening  at  the  lower  side  of 
the  hood  shall  be  at  least  60  per  cent  of  the  area  of  the  open- 
ing into  the  case.  1920. 

(k)  Side  clamp  mechanism  cases  shall  have  two  openings 
for  ventilation,  one  near  the  top  and  one  at  the  bottom. 
Openings  shall  have  an  area  of  not  less  than  1'^  sq.  in.  Open- 
ings shall  be  covered  with  a  screen  of  number  31  .\.W.G.  brass 
or  copper  wire,  40  wires  per  in.  1920. 

(1)  Cases  for  base  of  mast  mechanism  shall  be  of  suffi- 
cient mechanical  strength  to  support  signal  mast  specified 
on  requisite  sheet  and  shall  have  four  %-in.  stud  bolts,  with 
nuts  and  washers  on  both  ends,  properly  centered  for  fasten- 
ing signal  mast  to  mechanism  case.         '  1920. 

5.     Operating     Connection — Mechanism     at     Base 
OF  Mast 

(a)  Operating  connection  of  the  pull  clear  type  shall 
have  a  tensile  strength  of  not  less  than  1.500  lb.  Material 
shall  be  such  as  will  not  be  injuriously  afifected  by  atmos- 
pheric conditions.  Suitable  connections  shall  be  provided  at 
each  end,  the  lower  one  of  which  shall  have  means  of  adiust- 
ment.  1920. 

(b)  Operating  connection  of  push  clear  type  shall  be  %- 
in.  iron  pipe  or  its  equivalent  in  mechaniral  strength;  ma- 
terial usedshall  be  such  as  will  not  be  injuriously  affected  by 
atmospheric  conditions.  Connectors  shall  be  provided  at  each 
end,  the  lower  one  of  which  shall  have  means  for  adjust- 
ment. Guides,  when  specified  on  requisite  sheet,  shall  be 
securely  fastened  to  mast  by  three  set  screws.  1920. 

6.     Bearings 

(a)  Bearings  shall  be  of  ample  dimensions,  and  of  such 
material  and  design  as  will  insure  reasonable  durability  and 
the  reduction  of  friction  to  a  minimum.  1920. 
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(b)  Accessible  iiu-aiis  shall  bi-  inovidcil  for  lubricntion 
of  bearing  surfaces.  1920. 

(c)  Si'inaplioro  bearings  shall  be  so  constructed  as  to  pre- 
vent entrance  of  water.  1920. 

(d)  l'2.\posed  oil  holes  shall  be  provided  with  weather- 
proof oil  cups  or  covers.  1920. 

(e)  The  diameter  of  outer  end  of  boss  of  semaphore 
bearings  shall  be  not  more  than  1J4  'i-  larger  than  outside 
diameter  of  bearing.  1920. 

(f)  Hand  hole  with  weather-proof  cover  shall  be  pro- 
vided in  housing  of  semaphore  Dcarings  for  base  of  mast 
mechanism.  Cover  shall  be  secured  to  pole  by  a  chain  or 
other  means  to  prevent  dropping.  1920. 

7.     Semaphore  Shaft 

(a)  Semaphore  shaft  shall  be  made  of  steel,  not  less  than 
1  in.  sq.  or  1J4  ''i-  diameter  round,  except  the  outer  end, 
which  sliall  take  spectacle  R.S.A.  1040  unless  otherwise  spe- 
cified on  requisite  sheet.  1920. 

(b)  The  operating  means  shall  be  mounted  on  a  square 
portion  of  the  shaft  or  otherwise  rigidly  connected  there- 
to. 1920. 

8.     Gears 

(a)  Gears  shall  be  of  such  material  and  design  as  to  in- 
sure against  undue  wear  or  breakage  and  have  ample  clear- 
ance  to   prevent  sticking  or  jamming.  1920. 

(b)  Gears  shall  be  so  protected  as  to  minimize  the 
likelihood  of  foreign  matter  interfering  with  them.       1920. 

(c)  Means  shall  be  provided  in  signals  of  drive  back  type, 
to  prevent  undue  strain  being  transmitted  to  gears  or  motor. 

1920. 

9.  Mechanism  Frame 

(a)  Mechanism  frame  shall  be  of  ample  dimensions  and 
of  such  material  as  will  insure  reasonable  durability.     1920. 

10.  Terminal  Board 

(a)  Terminal  board  shall  be  made  of  suitable  material,  not 
affected  by  ordinary  temperature  or  changes  of  atmospheric 
conditions,  not  less  than  ^  in.  thick  or  as  specified  on  requi- 
site sheet.  1920. 

(b-)     Terminal  board  shall  be  located  so  as  to  be  easily  ac- 
cessible. 1920. 
11.     Wiring 

(a)  Wiring  shall  be  neatly  arranged  and  securely  fastened. 

1920. 

(b)  Flexible  insulated  copper  wire  not  smaller  than  No.  16 
A.W.G.  and  not  less  than  19  strands  shall  be  used  for  interior 
wiring   of   signal   case.  1920. 

(c)  Wires  shall  be  provided  with  eyelets  at  each  end. 

1920. 

(d)  Diagram  showing  the  wiring  of  mechanism  shall  be 
pasted  on  the  inner  side  of  door  of  mechanism  case.      1920. 

12.     Motor 

(a)  Motor  shall  operate  at  the  rated  voltage  specified  on 
requisite  sheet.  1920. 

(b)  Motor  shall  start  the  semaphore  from  any  point  in 
its  arc  of  travel  with  60-ft.  lb.  torque,  and  rated  voltage  at  the 
motor  terminals.  1920. 

(c)  With  a  torque  on  semaphore  shaft,  as  shown  by  curve 
"A,"  R.S.A.  1064,  and  with  normal  rated  voltage  applied  at 
the  motor  terminals,  the  maximum  energy  required  to  move 
the  semaphore  arm  from  the  zero  degree  position  to  the 
ninety  degree  position  shall  be  not  more  than  300  watt  sec. 

1920. 

(d)  Motor  shall  start  the  semaphore  with  45-ft.  lb.  torque 
from  any  point  in  its  arc  of  travel,  when  a  voltage  of  40  per 
cent    under    normal    is    impressed    on    the    motor    terminals. 

1920. 

(e)  Motor  and  mechanism  of  drive  back  type  shall  start 
toward  the  restrictive  position  when  voltage  impressed  on 
motor  terminals  is  reduced  to  50  per  cent  of  the  minimum 
required  to  start  it  toward  the  proceed  position,  when  sema- 
phore torque  is  45-ft.  lb.  1920. 

(f)  Motor  cover  shall  be  so  designed  that  when  closed 
foreign  matter  cannot   enter.  1920. 

(g)  All  moving  parts  except  bearings  and  contacts  in  the 
assembled  motor  of  the  drive  back  type  of  mechanism  shall 
be  separated  by  not  less  than  .025  in.  The  minimum  end 
play  of  moving  parts  shall  be  .010  in.  1920. 

(h)  Brush  holder  shall  be  designed  to  maintain  practically 
constant  brush  pressure  on  commutator  during  life  of  brush. 
In  signals  of  drive  back  type,  brush  holder  support  shall  be 
non-adjustable  and  shall  prevent  brush  holder  from  coming  in 
contact  with  motor  commutator.  1920. 

(i)  Means  shall  be  provided  to  insure  the  proper  setting 
of  motor  mechanism  of  drive  back  type  to  prevent  binding. 

1920. 


13.       lloil)   CJ.EAK    DEvfJCE 

(a)  With  a  lor()ue  on  a  semaphore  shaft  as  shown  by 
curve  "A,"  R.S.A.  1064,  the  hold  clear  device  shall  hold 
meciianism  in  the  45  or  90  degree  position  when  a  voltage 
of  40  per  cent  under  normal  is  applied  at  its  terminals.  1920. 

(b)  The  hold  clear  device  shall  be  so  constructed  that  it 
will  release  and  allow  tlic  mechanism  to  assume  its  restrictive 
position  when  a  voltage  of  25  per  cent  of  rated  is  impressed 
upon  tlie  terminals  of  quick  acting  hold  clear  windings,  or 
when  a  voltage  of  18  per  cent  of  rated  is  impressed  upon  the 
terminals  of  slow  acting  hold  clear  windings,  the  semaphore 
torque  in  either  case  being  as  shown  by  curve  "A,"  R.S.A. 
1064.  1920. 

(c)  Hold  clear  device  of  the  magnet  type  shall  have  an  air 
gap  between  armature  and  magnet  cores,  of  not  less  thar 
.015  in.,  maintained  by  positive  and  durable  stops.  The  con 
struction  shall  be  such  that  there  will  be  no  undue  accumu 
lalion  of  lubricating  oil,  dirt,  or  rust  in  the  air  gap.  Mag- 
net coils  shall  be  so  applied  and  connected  that  they  can  be 
easily   replaced.  1920. 

(d)  With  the  semaphore  and  blade  in  place  and  the  elec- 
tro-magnet coils  of  the  hold  clear  device  deenergized,  it 
shall  require  a  force  of  not  less  than  1^  lb.  applied  at  the 
center  of  the  armature  to  hold  mechanism  in  any  position 
above  zero  when  the  air  gap  is  .015  in.  The  force  required 
with  other  air  gaps  may  vary  inversely  as  the  square  of  the 
air  gap.  1920. 

(e)  Wire  leads  to  magnet  coils  shall  be  insulated  flexible 
copper  not  smaller  than  No.  18  A.W.G.  and  not  less  than 
19   strands.  1920. 

(f)  To  prevent  mechanical  injury  to  wire,  magnet  coils 
shall  be  suitably  protected  by  tape  or  other  covering.  1920. 

(g)  Hold  clear  coils  shall  be  form  or  spool  wound  and 
securely  fastened  in   place   to   prevent   vibration.  1920. 

(h)     A  suitable  label  shall  be  securely  fastened  to  the  sur 
face  of  each  magnet  coil,  on  which  shall  be  legibly  and  in- 
delibly stamped  the  resistance,  size  of  wire  with  which  the  [ 
coil  is  wound  and  manufacturer's  reference  number.      1920. 

(i)  With  a  torque  on  semaphore  shaft  as  shown  by  curve  I 
"A,"  R.S.A.  1064,  and  with  rated  voltage,  the  power  re- 
quired to  hold  mechanism  in  the  45  or  90  degree  position, 
shall  not  exceed  .2  watts  when  the  air  gap  is  .015  in.  For 
greater  air  gap  a  corresponding  increase  in  power  is  per- 
missible. 1920. 

14.     Circuit  Controller 

(a)  Connection  between  semaphore  shaft  and  circuit  con- 
troller shall  be  positive  and  of  such  design  as  to  prevent  bind- 
ing or  undue  friction  in  the  operation  of  parts.  1920. 

(b)  Contacts  shall  be  applied  in  a  manner  which  will 
preclude  the  possibility  of  their  jamming,  butting  against 
moving  parts,  or  causing  undue  friction.  1920. 

(c)  Contacts  shall  be  of  non-corrosive  material,  of  high 
conductivity,  easily  accessible,  and  separately  adjustable. 
They  shall  be  self-cleaning  and  mechanically  forced  to  the 
required  position  by  the  movement  of  shaft.  1920. 

(d)  Pole  changer  and  other  contacts  for  the  control  of 
track   circuits   shall   be   silver   to   silver.  1920. 

(e)  In  addition  to  the  regular  contacts  for  controlling  the 
signal  motor  and  hold  clear  device,  the  circuit  controller  shall 
be  equipped  with  contacts  for  controlling  external  circuits,  as 
specified  on  requisite  sheet.  1918. 

15.     Binding  Posts 

(a)  Binding  posts  shall  be  in  accordance  with  R.S.A. 
1070.  1920. 

16.     Insulation 

Paragraphs  (a)  and  (b)  refer  to  general  electrical  require- 
ments (G.E.R.  32a),  1919,  and  (G.E.R.  32-b),  1917. 

(a)  Coils  and  windings  shall  be  of  cotton  or  silk-covered 
wire  impregnated;  of  enameled  wire,  or  as  shown  on  requisite 
sheet.  Enameling  or  impregnation  shall  be  in  accordance 
with  R.S.A.  specifications.  (G.E.R.  32-a.)     1919. 

(b)  Material  used  for  insulation  shall  be  such  as  will 
not  be   seriously  affected  by   atmospheric   conditions. 

(G.E.R.  32-b.)     1917. 

(c)  Insulating  material  used  as  a  base  or  support  or  where 
subjected  to  mechanical  strain,  shall  have  sufficient  strength 
to  properly  perform  its  function,  and  shall  not  easily  car- 
bonize when   subjected   to  an   arc  over.  1920. 

17.     Finish 

(a)  Metal  parts  shall  be  protected  against  corrosion,  ex- 
cept where  such  protection  will  interfere  with  the  proper 
functioning   of   that   part.  1920. 

(b)  Material  used  for  protection  against  corrosion  shall 
neither  melt  nor  flake  off  under  ordinary  conditions  between 
temperatures   of  forty    (40)    degrees    Centigrade   below  zero 
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(40°  F.)  and  eighty-five  (85°)  degrees  Centigrade  above  zero 
(185°   F.).  1920. 

Sections    on    the   dielectric   requirements,   tests,   inspection, 

[packing,  marking  and  warranty  are  covered  in  general  elec- 
trical requirements  and  standard  sections,  1919. 

J  Committee:  C.  F.  Stoltz  (C.  C.  C.  &  St.  L.),  chairman;  G. 
H.  Dryden  (B.  &  O.),  vice-chairman;  R.  B.  Arnold  (C.  &  N. 

IW.),  F.  H.  Bagley  (L.  &  N.),  M.  A.  Baird  (Erie),  H.  L.  Black 

i(G.  T.),  E.  E.  Bradley  (W.  M.),  J.  H.  Butridge  (I.  C),  T.  N. 
Charles  (Sou.  Lines  West),  A.  H.  Dahlstrom  (U.  P.),  R.  E. 

!  Green  (M.  C),  E.  Hanson  (G.  C.  &  S.  F.),  C.  E.  Hartvig 
(C.  R.  I.  &  P.),  T.  A.  Tones  (P.  R.  R.),  G.  A  Kirley  (B  &  A.), 
B.  A.  Lundy,  H.  H.  Orr  (C.  &  E.  I.),  E.  B.  Pry  (P.  L.  W.), 
A.  Reilly  (D.  L.  &  W.),  G.  W.  Trout  (P.  M.),  E.  P.  Weath- 
erby  (T.  &  P.),  E.  E.  Worthing  (S.  P.). 


Discussion 


J.  E.  Stephenson   (G.  R.  S. 
is  a  physical  impossibility. 


Co.)  :     Paragraph  3   (b) 


Mr.  Stoltz:  The  committee  had  "when  practical"  or 
"when  possible,"  or  a  few  other  such  phrases ;  these 
meant  nothing  to  the  committee,  so  it  left  3  (b)  as 
written.  In  the  last  line  of  (g)  the  time  has  been 
changed  to  read  eight  seconds. 

Paragraph  11  (b)  has  been  changed  to  read  "Not  less 
than  16  strands"  instead  of  19  strands  as  printed.  We 
find  that  a  satisfactory  wire  is  being  furnished  in  16 
strands.  13  (e).  Here  also,  the  number  of  strands  has 
been  changed  from  19  to  16. 

I  move  the  approval  of  the  report  for  submission  to 
the  annual  meeting  for  submission  to  letter  ballot  for 
inclusion  in  the  Manual. 

(Motion  seconded  and  carried.) 

The  committee  was  dismissed  with  the  thanks  of  the 
association. 


Report  of  Committee  XII — Contracts 


HE  FOLLOWING  outliuc  of  work 
was  assigned  to  this  commit- 
tee: 

1.  Prepare  standard  form 
of  contract  for  installation  of 
interlocking  plans  and  block 
signaling. 

The  committee  submitted 
for  consideration  a  report  on 
this  assignment. 

Form  of  Contract  for  Block 
^^^  ^^^  Signal    and    Interlock- 

Jk^StBSKKL^mJm^  ^^^  Work 

THIS      AGREEMENT, 

made  this   day  of 

in  the  year 

by  and  between    , 

party  of  the  first  part,  herein- 
after called  the  Contractor,  and  ,  party  of 

the  second  part,  hereinafter  called  the  "Company"  : 

WITNESSETH,  That,  in  consideration  of  the  cov- 
enants and  agreements  hereinafter  mentioned,  to  be  per- 
formed by  the  parties  hereto,  and  of  the  payments  here- 
inafter agreed  to  be  made,  it  is  mutually  agreed  as  fol- 
lows: 

The  Contractor  shall  furnish  all  materials,  superin- 
tendence, labor,  equipment  and  transportation,  except  as 
hereinafter  specified,  and  shall  execute,  construct  and 
finish  in  an  expeditious,  substantial  and  workmanlike 
manner,  to  the  satisfaction  and  acceptance  of  the  Signal 
Engineer  of  the  company,  hereinafter  called  the  "Engi- 


The  work  covered  by  this  contract  shall  be  commenced 

within days  after  the  execution  of  this  contract 

and  shall  be  completed  on  or  befort  the   

day  of ,  19 

And  in  consideration  of  the  completion  of  the  work 
described  herein,  and  the  fulfillment  of  all  stipulations 
of  this  agreement  to  the  satisfaction  and  acceptance  of 
the  Engineer  of  the  Company,  the  said  Company  shall 
pay,  or  cause  to  be  paid,  to  said  Contractor,  the  amount 
due  to  the  Contractor,  based  on  the  following  prices : 

1.     Bond 

At  the  option  of  the  Company,  the  Contractor  agrees, 
at  the  time  of  the  execution   and   delivery  of  this   contract 


and  before  the  taking  effect  of  the  same,  to  furnish  and  de- 
liver to  the  Company  a  good  and  sufficient  bond  of  indemnity 

to  the  amount  of   dollars,  as  security  for  the 

faithful  performance,  by  the  Contractor,  of  all  covenants 
and  agreements  on  the  part  of  the  Contractor  contained  in 
this  contract.  The  security  in  such  bond  of  indemnity  must 
be   satisfactory   and   acceptable  to   the    Company. 

2.     Understanding  of  Contract  and  Plans  and 
Specifications 

The  Contractor  hereby  distinctly  and  expressly  declares 
and  acknowledges  that,  before  the  signing  of  this  contract, 
he  has  carefully  read  the  same,  and  the  whole  thereof,  to- 
gether with  and  in  connection  with  said  plans  and  specifica- 
tions, and  that  he  has  made  such  examination  of  this  con- 
tract and  of  said  plans  and  specifications,  and  such  investi- 
tion  of  the  work  required  to  be  done,  and  in  regard  to  the 
material  required  to  be  furnished,  as  to  enable  him  to  thor- 
oughly understand  the  intention  of  the  same,  and  the  re- 
quirements, covenants,  agreements,  stipulations  and  restric- 
tions contained  in  this  contract  and  in  said  plans  and  speci- 
fications, and_  distinctly  agrees  that  he  will  not  hereafter 
make  any  claim  or  demand  upon  the  Company,  based  upon 
or  arising  out  of  any  alleged  misunderstanding  or  miscon- 
ception on  his  part  of  the  said  requirements,  as  covered  by 
said  contract  and  plans  and  specifications.  1920. 

3.     Plans  and  Specifications 

The  work  to  be  done  is  more  fully  described  in  the  speci- 
fications  dated    and  the  following  plans: 

which  specifications  and  plans  are  hereto  attached  and  are 
hereby  declared  to  be,  and  are  accepted,  as  a  part  of  this 
contract. 

Work  that  may  be  called  for  in  the  specifications  but  not 
shown  on  the  plans,  or  shown  on  the  plans  and  not  called 
for  in  the  specifications,  or  which  is  obviously  necessary  to 
properly  comply  with  the  plans  and  specifications,  shall  be 
furnished  and  performed  the  same  as  if  specifically  shown 
or  mentioned  in  both.  1920. 

4.     Rights  of  Various  Interests 

Wherever  work  being  done  by  Company  forces  or  by  other 
contractors  is  contiguous  to  the  work  covered  by  the  con- 
tract, the  respective  rights  of  the  various  interests  involved 
shall  be  established  by  the  Engineer,  to  secure  the  com- 
pletion of  the  various  portions  of  the  work  in  general 
harmony.  1920. 

5.     Consent  to  Transfer 

The  Contractor  shall  not  transfer  this  contract,  nor  sub- 
let any  part  of  the  work  except  as  to  the  purchase  of 
material,  without  the  written  consent  of  the  Engineer,  and 
such  consent  shall  not  relieve  the  Contractor  of  his  liabil- 
ities under  this  contract.  1920. 

6.     Inspection 

All  work  and  material  shall  be  at  all  times  open  to  in- 
spection,   acceptance    or    rejection    of    the    Engineer    or    his 
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duly    autliori/id    rcprcM-ntalivi-.       The    lOiilriiclor    shall    pro- 
vidi-   rc.isi)ii.il>Ir  and   necessary   facilities  for  such   iiisix-clion. 

1920. 
7.     Dki'ix TivK  Work  or  Matkkiai. 

Any  omissions  or  failures  on  the  part  of  the  EnKineer  to 
disapprove  or  reject  any  work  or  material  shall  not  he 
construed  as  an  acceptance  of  any  defective  work  or  ma- 
terial. The  Contractor  shall  remove,  at  his  own  expense, 
any  of  his  work  or  material  condemned  by  the  EnRinecr 
during  the  progress  of  the  work,  and  shall  rebuild  and 
replace  the  same  vvitliout  extra  charge,  and  in  default 
thereof  the  same  may  he  done  by  the  Company  at  the  Con- 
tractor's expense,  or,  in  case  the  Engineer  should  not  con- 
sider the  defect  of  sufficient  importance  to  require  the 
Contractor  to  rebuild  or  replace  any  imperfect  work  or 
material,  then  an  amount  to  he  agreed  upon  by  the  Com- 
pany and  the  Contractor  shall  be  deducted  from  the  con- 
tract   price.  1920. 

8.     Indemnity 

(a)  The  Company  reserves  the  riplit  during  the  prosecution 
of  the  work  under  this  contract  to  run  its  trains  and  cars 
on  such  schedules  and  at  such  rates  of  speed  as  it  may  see 
fit  to  do  over  that  portion  of  the  track,  along  and  upon 
which  the  Contractor  may  be  working.  It  therefore  as- 
sumes entire  responsibility  for  all  such  traffic,  except  as 
otherwise    provided   in    paragraphs    (b)    to    (1),    inclusive. 

1920. 

(b)  The  Contractor  agrees  to  assume  the  liability  im- 
posed by  law  (including  all  liability  under  the  so-called 
Workmen's  Compensation  Laws  for  which  it  may  be  or 
become  bound)  for  personal  injuries  to  the  employees  of 
the  Contractor  due  to  the  negligence  of  the-  Contractor 
or  his   employees.  1920. 

(c)  The  Contractor  agrees  to  indemnify  and  hold  harm- 
less the  Company  from  all  claims  for  personal  injury  made 
against  it  by  employees  of  the  Contractor  and  due  solely  to 
the    Contractor's    negligence.  1920. 

(d)  The  Contractor  agrees  to  indemnify  and  hold  harm- 
less the  Company  from  all  claims  for  personal  injury  made 
against  it  by  an  employee  of  the  Company  where  the  in- 
jury is  sustained  while  such  employee  is  assisting  directly 
in  the  performance  of  the  work  under  this  contract  and  the 
accident  is  due   solely   to   the   negligence  of  the    Contractor. 

1920. 

(e)  The  Contractor  agrees  to  indemnify  and  hold  harm- 
less the  Company  from  all  claims  for  damage  to  persons  or 
property  made  against  it  by  persons  other  than  employees, 
either  of  the  Contractor  or  of  the  Comnany,  where  such' 
injury  does  not  arise  out  of  or  in  connection  with  the  oper- 
ation of  cars  or  locomotives  and  where  such  injury  is  due 
solely   to   the   negligence   of  the    Contractor.  1920. 

(f)  Where  injury  to  persons  or  property  is  caused  by  the 
negligence  of  the  Contractor  and  the  Company  jointly,  each 
party  agrees  to  bear  all  losses  to  its  employees,  its  own 
property,  or  persons  or  property  in  its  charge  or  control, 
and  the  Contractor  and  the  Company  agree  to  bear  jointly, 
and  equally,  the  losses  of  all  other  persons,  if  any,  injured 
under  such  conditions.  1920. 

(g)  The  Contractor  assumes  no  other  liability  for  dam- 
ages either  to  persons  or  property  and  the  Company  agrees 
to  indemnify  and  hold  harmless  the  Contractor  from  all 
claims  for  such  damages.  1920. 

(h)  Prior  to  the  delivery  of  tools  and  materials  by  the 
Contractor  to  the  Company  at  the  latter's  receiving  station 
for  shipment  over  its  lines  to  the  work,  the  Contractor 
assumes  the  entire  risk,  without  claim  or  recourse  therefor 
in  any  event  upon  the   Company.  1920. 

(i)  After  said  delivery  specified  in  section  (h)  and  while 
in  the  possession  of  the  Company,  the  Company  assumes 
not  only  liability  for  any  and  all  loss  or  damage  to  such 
tools  or  materials  imposed  by  law  upon  a  common  carrier 
of  goods  for  hire  but  also  such  liability  until  the  tracks  and 
structures  of  the  Company  are  in  condition  to  permit  the 
Contractor  to  prosecute  the  work  of  installation  without  de- 
lay and  until  delivery  is  made  to  the  Contractor.  1920. 

(j)  After  the  delivery  of  tools  and  materials  by  the  Com- 
pany to  the  Contractor  at  the  point  of  installation  and  prior 
to  the  attaching  and  fixing  of  materials  in  place  upon  the 
tracks  or  property  of  the  Company  the  Contractor  assumes 
the  liability  for  any  and  all  loss  or  damage  to  its  tools  or 
materials  not  due  to  the  negligence  or  fault  of  the  Company 
or  its  employees.  1920. 

(k)  After  materials  have  been  attached  and  fixed  in  place 
upon  the  tracks  or  property  of  the  Company,  the  Company 
assumes  the  liability  for  any  and  all  loss  or  damage  thereto 
not  due  to  the  negligence  or  fault  of  the  Contractor  or  his 
employees.  1920. 


(1)  The  (  oiilraelor  assumes  all  liability  for  loss  or  dam- 
age to  the  Company's  property  used  in  the  construction  of 
the  work  covered  by  this  contract  due  to  the  negligence  of 
the  Contractor,  where  such  loss  or  damage  does  not  arise 
out  of  or  in  connection  with  the  operation  of  cars  or 
locomotives.  1920. 

9.     Si:tti.i:mi:nt  tor  Wa(;ks 

Whc-ncver,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Engineer,  it  may  be  necev 
sary  for  the  progress  of  the  work  to  secure  to  any  of  tli 
employees  engaged  on  the  work  under  this  contract  an 
wages  which  may  then  be  due  them,  the  Company  is  hereby 
authorized  to  pay  said  employees  the  amount  due  them  or 
any  lesser  amount,  and  the  amount  so  paid  them,  as  shown 
by  their  receipts,  shall  be  deducted  from  any  moneys  th.-i' 
may  be  or  become  payable  to  said  Contractor.  1920, 

10.     Liens 

If  at  any  time  there  shall  be  evidence  of  any  lien  or  claim 
for  which  the  Company  might  become  liable,  and  which  is 
chargeable  to  the  Contractor  the  Company  shall  have  the 
right  to  retain  out  of  any  i)ayment  then  due  or  thereafter 
to  become  due,  an  amount  sufficient  to  completely  indemnify 
the  Company  against  such  lien  or  claim,  and  if  such  lien  or 
claim  be  valid,  the  Company  may  pay  and  discharge  thp 
same  and  deduct  the  amount  so  paid  from  any  moneys  which 
may  be  or  become  due  and  payable  to  the  Contractor.  1920. 

11.     Ordkr  and  Discipline  i 

The  Contractor  shall  at  all  times  enforce  strict  discipline 
and  good  order  among  his  employees,  and  any  employee  of 
the  Contractor  who  shall  appear  to  be  incompetent,  disor- 
derly or  intemperate,  or  in  any  other  way  disqualified  for 
or  unfaithful  to  the  work  entrusted  to  him,  shall  be  removed 
immediately  on  the  request  of  the  Engineer,  and  he  shall  not 
again  be  employed  on  the  work  without  the  Engineer's  writ- 
ten consent.  1920. 
12.     Power  of  Engineer 

The  Engineer  shall  make  all  necessary  explanations  as  to 
the  meaning  and  intent  of  the  plans  and  specifications,  shall 
give  all  orders  and  directions  contemplated  therein  or  thereby, 
and  shall  decide  controversies  arising  between  the  parties 
hereto  as  to  the  meaning  or  intent  of  the  plans  or  specifics 
tions  and  such  explanations,  orders,  directions  or  decision 
of  the  Engineer  shall  be  final  and  binding  upon  both  partic ■ 
hereto,  except  as  otherwise  provided  in  Article  23  of  thi- 
contract.  1920. 

13.     Order  of  Completion.     U.se  of  Completed 
Portion 

The  Contractor  shall  complete  any  portion  or  portions  of 
the  work  in  such  order  of  time  as  the  Engineer  may  require. 
The  Company  shall  have  the  right  to  take  possession  of  and 
use  any  completed  or  partially  completed  portions  of  the 
work,  notwithstanding  the  time  for  completing  the  entire 
work  or  such  portions  may  not  have  expired;  but  such 
taking  possession  and  use  shall  not  be  deemed  an  acceptance 
of  the  work  so  taken  or  used  or  any  part  thereof.         1920. 

14.     Changes 

(a)  The  Company  shall  have  the  right  to  make  altera- 
tions in,  addition  to,  or  deductions  from,  the  work  without 
in  any  manner  affecting  or  making  void  this  contract.    1920. 

(b)  No  changes,  additions  or  deductions  shall  be  made 
except  upon  written  order  of  the  Engineer  and  the  value 
of  the  work  so  changed,  added  or  deducted  shall  be  agreed 
upon    and    added    to    or    deducted    from    the    contract    price. 

1920. 

15.  Unavoidable  Delays 

If  either  the  Contractor  or  the  Company  shall  be  delayed 
in  the  performance  of  its  covenants  and  agreements  by  rea- 
son of  fire,  flood,  strikes  or  other  causes  beyond  its  control, 
the  time  for  completion  of  the  work  may  be  extended,  as 
may  be  agreed  upon,  without  in  any  way  affecting  the  con- 
ditions of  this  contract  or  the  liability  of  sureties  on  the 
bond.  '  1920. 

16.  Suspension   of  Work 

(a)     The  Company  may  at  any  time  stop  the  work,  or  any 

part    thereof,    by   giving    days'    notice   to  tht 

Contractor  in   writing.     The  work  shall   be   resumed  by  thi 

Contractor  in    days   after   the  date  fixed  in  the 

written  notice  from  the  Company  to  the  Contractor  so  to 
do,  and  the  expense,  if  any,  incurred  by  the  Contractor  on 
account  of  such  suspension  or  delay  of  the  work,  or  any 
part   thereof,  and   the  method  and  date   of  payments  to  the 
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Contractor  by  the  Company  shall  be  agreed  upon  between 
the  Engineer  and  the  Contractor.  1920. 

■  (b)  If  shipment  of  the  materials,  or  any  part  thereof,  is 
delayed  by  the  Company,  the  date  of  completion  or  such 
materials  by  the  Contractor  and  upon  verification  by  the 
Engineer,  shall  be  regarded  as  the  date  of  shipment.    1920. 

(c)  Should  the  Contractor  stop  or  delay  the  work,  or  any 
part  thereof,  for  reasons  other  than  those  mentioned  in 
Article  15  but  satisfactory  to  the  Company,  the  expenses,  if 
any,  incurred  by  the  Company  on  account  of  such  delays  or 
suspension  and  method  and  date  of  payment  by  the  Con- 
tractor to  the  Company  shall  be  agreed  upon  between  the 
Engineer  and  the   Contractor.  1920. 

17.     Failure  to  Prosecute  the  Work 

If  at  any  time  the  work  is  not  progressing  to  the  satisfac- 
tion of  the  Company,  the  Engineer  may  notify  the  Con- 
tractor in  writing,  and  if  the  progress  of  the  work  fails  to 
show  an  improvement,  the  Engineer  may,  at  his  discretion, 
provide  the  necessary  forces,  equipment  and  materials  to 
properly  carry  on  the  work,  and  cost  for  so  doing  shall  be 
deducted  from  the  contract  price.  1920. 

18.     Forfeiture 

(a)  If  the  Contractor  shall  fail  or  refuse  to  comply  with 
any  of  the  covenants  and  requirements  in  this  agreement, 
the  Engineer  shall  notify  the   Contractor  in  writing  of  such 

failure  or  refusal  and  after  the  expiration  of  days 

after  such  notice  has  been  served,  the  Engineer  may  at  his 
discretion  declare  the  contract  forfeited  and  the  Company 
shall  have  the  right  to  terminate  the  contract,  and  the  Com- 
pany may  take  possession  for  the  purpose  of  completing 
the  work  to  be  done  under  the  contract,  of  all  the  materials, 
tools  and  appliances,  and  to  employ  any  other  person  or 
persons  to  complete  the  work  and  to  provide  the  materials 
therefor.  1920. 

(b)  In  case  of  such  discontinuance  of  the  employment  of 
the  Contractor,  he  shall  not  be  entitled  to  receive  any  fur- 
ther payment  under  this  contract  until  the  whole  work  shall 
be  finished,  at  which  time,  if  the  unpaid  amount  due  the 
Contractor  shall  exceed  the  expense  incurred  by  the  Com- 
pany, the  balance  shall  be  paid  to  the  Contractor;  but  if 
such  expense  shall  exceed  such  amount  due  the  Contractor, 
the  Contractor  shall  pay  the  difference  to  the  Company. 

1920. 
19.     Replacement  of  Defective  Parts 

The  Contractor  shall  furnish  promptly  for  replacement,  at 
his  own  expense,  any  part  or  parts  of  the  apparatus  and 
material  furnished  by  him  under  this  contract  which  within 
a  period  of  one  year  after  the  date  of  final  acceptance  of 
the  work  shall  fail  to  properly  perform  its  function  because 
of  any  defect  in  design,  construction  or  workmanship  of 
said  apparatus  or  material.  1920. 

20.     Patents 

(a)  The  Contractor  hereby  covenants  and  agrees  to  in- 
demnify and  save  harmless  the  Company  of  and  from  all 
damage,  claims,  suits,  recoveries  or  judgments  which  may 
arise  or  be  made,  had,  brought  or  recovered  by  reason  of 
or  on  account  of  the  apparatus,  material  or  systems,  or  any- 
thing used  in  or  about  the  work  to  be  performed  under  the 
contract  being  infringements  or  being  claimed  to  be  in- 
fringements of  Letters  Patent  issued  by  the  United  States 
or  any  other  foreign  country,  provided  the  Contractor  shall 
first  have  prompt  written  notice  of  such  claim,  suit  or  action 
and  be  allowed  an  opportunity  to  defend  same.  1920. 

,  (b)  The  Company  hereby  covenants  and  agrees  not  to 
violate  or  infringe  any  of  the  patents  relating  to  any  of 
the  apparatus,  materials  or  systems  furnished  under  this 
contract,  which  are  controlled  by  the  Contractor  or  under 
which   the   Contractor   has    manufacturing   or    selling   rights. 

1920. 
21.     Payments 

I  Payments  for  work  covered  by  this  contract  shall  be  made 
lin  the  following  manner    


22.     Final  Payment 


1920. 


1  Upon  the  completion  of  the  work,  the  Engineer  shall  cer- 
tify that  all  of  the  work  to  be  done  under  this  contract  has 
been  completed  and  accepted  by  him  under  the  terms  and 
conditions  thereof,  whereupon  the  entire  amount  found  to 
be  due  the    Contractor   shall   be   paid   to    the    Contractor    at 

• within   days  after  date  of  said  cer- 

jtificate,   provided,   however,    that     before     final    payment     is 


made,  the  Contractor  shall  submit  evidence  satisfactory  to 
the  Engineer  that  all  payrolls,  material  bills,  and  outstand- 
ing indebtedness  in  connection  with  this  work,  have  been 
paid.  1920. 

23.     Arbitration 

If  any  difference  or  dispute  shall  arise  between  the  par- 
ties hereto  concerning  the  performance  of  this  agreement 
or  their  respective  rights  and  obligations  thereunder,  such 
differences  or  disputes  which  cannot  be  settled  between  the 
Engineer  and  the  Contractor  shall  in  all  cases  be  submitted 
to  arbitration,  as  follows: 

In  case  either  party  shall  seek  the  appointment  of  arbi- 
trators, such  party  shall  state  in  writing  to  the  other  party 
hereto  the  point  or  points  of  difference  to  be  submitted  to 
arbitration  and  within  10  days  thereafter  shall  notify  the 
other  party  in  writing  of  the  selection  of  an  arbitrator  in  its 
behalf  and  thereupon  and  within  10  days  after  such  notice 
said  other  party  shall  select  an  arbitrator  and  shall  give  to 
the  party  demanding  arbitration  written  notice  thereof. 
Within  5  days  thereafter,  the  two  arbitrators  thus  chosen 
shall  meet,  and  may  adjourn  from  time  to  time,  and  after 
hearing  the  evidence  of  the  parties  and  within  10  days  of 
the  last  hearing  before  them  shall  render  their  decision  and 
award  in  writing,  and  such  decision  and  award  shall  there- 
upon be  binding  and  conclusive  upon  the  parties. 

If  the  arbitrators  so  chosen  shall  not  agree  upon  the 
decision  or  award  to  be  made,  they  shall  select  a  third  arbi- 
trator within  15  days  of  the  last  hearing  before  them,  to 
whom  all  the  evidence  theretofore  taken  shall  be  submitted, 
but  either  party  may  submit  additional  evidence,  and  after 
such  further  hearing  as  the  arbitrators  or  a  majority  of 
them  may  permit,  the  decision  and  award  of  a  majority  of 
the  three  shall  be  binding  and  conclusive  upon   the   parties. 

If  the  two  arbitrators  first  chosen  shall  not  agree  upon 
the  selection  of  a  third  arbitrator,  then  such  third  arbitrator 
may  be  appointed  by  any  person  selected  by  the  parties  to 
the  arbitration   to  make  such  appointment. 

If  upon  due  notice  either  party  shall  fail  to  select  an  arbi- 
trator within  the  time  allowed  for  that  purpose,  the  arbitra- 
tor appointed  by  the  other  party  or  parties  shall  have  the 
right  to  proceed  with  the  arbitration  as  sole  arbitrator,  and 
his  written  decision  and  award  shall  be  binding  and  con- 
clusive upon  the  parties  hereto. 

Any  party  against  whom  a  decision  and  award  may  be 
made,  shall  have  60  days  after  service  of  notice  thereof  in 
writing  within  which  to  comply  therewith,  provided  the 
arbitrators,  or  if  there  be  only  one,  then  the  arbitrator  shall 
have  power,  for  good  cause  shown  from  time  to  time,  to 
extend  the  time  for  such  compliance  for  a  further  period  not 
to  exceed  30  days  in  all. 

The  fees,  disbursements  and  expenses  of  the  arbitrators, 
or,  if  there  be  only  one,  then  the  arbitrator  shall  be  borne 
or  paid  according  to  the  award  of  the  arbitrators  or  arbi- 
trator. The  counsel  fees,  disbursements  and  expenses  of 
each  party  shall  be  borne  exclusively  by  such  party.     1920. 

The  committee  recommended  that  the  form  of  contract 
for  block  signal  and  interlocking  work  be  accepted  for 
presentation  at  the  annual  meeting  for  submission  to  let- 
ter ballot  for  inclusion  in  the  Mamial. 

Committee:  R.  C.  Johnson  (B.  R.  T.),  chairman;  H.  F. 
Haag  (K.  C.  S.),  vice-chairman;  F.  H.  Buchanan  (P.  R.  R.), 
J.  B.  Latimer  (C.  B.  &  Q.),  John  Leisenring  (I.  T.  S.), 
H.  F.  Lomas  (I.  C),  J.  C.  Mock  (M.  C),  A.  H.  Rudd 
(P.  R.  R.),  J.  M.  Woldran   (I.  R.  T.). 

Discussion 

R.  C.  Johnson  (chairman)  presented  the  report  and 
continued  as  follows :  Since  the  report  was  submitted 
to  the  secretary  for  publication  the  committee  has  de- 
cided to  make  certain  further  changes.  8  (g)  (Indem- 
nity), the  committee  wishes  to  eliminate  the  last  part. 
This  paragraph  will  then  read,  "The  contractor  assumes 
no  other  liability  for  damages,  either  to  persons  or  prop- 
erty." 

Mr.  Stevens :  Is  it  possible  to  so  word  this  clause 
that  it  would  protect  other  companies  interested  in  the 
contract  as  well  as  the  company  letting  the  contract? 

Mr.  Johnson:  The  committee  will  be  glad  to  consider 
that.  The  committee  wishes  to  make  a  change  in  Sec- 
tion 23,  substituting  the  words  "This  agreement"  for  the 
words    "the   arbitration,"   making  the   paragraph    read : 
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"If  tlie  two  arbitrators  first  chosen  sliall  not  ajjrcc  upon 
the  selection  of  a  third  arl»itrator,  then  siicl\  third  arlM- 
trator  may  he  appointed  l)y  any  ])crs()n  selected  l)y  tlie 
parties  to  this  aj^reenient  to  make  such  appointment." 

The  committee  moves  that  llie  form  of  contract  for 
block  sijni'd  :i"d  interlockinj:^  work  be  accepted  for  pres- 
entation at  the  annual  meetinj;  for  submission  to  letter 
bail(H  for  inclusion  in  the  Maiuial. 

W.  H.  Elliott   (N.  Y.  C):     Has  the  committee  con- 


sidered anytiiiu}^  witli  reference  to  a  guaranty  or  war- 
ranty clause? 

Mr.  Johnson:  The  ordinary  guaranties  are  taken 
care  of  in  the  .specification  which  is  part  of  this  contract; 
there  is  also  a  clause  covering  the  replacement  of  de- 
fective ])arts. 

(Motion  seconded  and  carried.) 

The  committee  was  dismissed  with  the  thanks  of  the 
association. 


Report  of  Committee  IX — Wires  and  Cables 


ii;  c:oMMiTTKE  submitted  for 
consideration  at  the  stated 
meeting  reports  on  specifica- 
tion for  wire  joints  and  speci- 
fication for  copper  bond  wires. 
It  recommended  that  the 
resolution  regarding  type  of 
wire  insulating  machine  and 
preference  in  the  placing  of 
orders,  adopted  and  placed  in 
the  Manual  in  1912,  be  with- 
drawn as  not  being  of  such 
importance  as  to  warrant  it 
being  retained  in  the  Manual. 

Specification  for  Wire  Joints 

1.     General 

(a)  Joints  between  copper 
line  wires,  in  tension,  shall  be 
made  with  a  copper  sleeve,  which  shall  be  given  3j4  turns 
in  accordance  with  drawing  1407.  1920. 

(b)  Joints  between  iron  line  wires,  in  tension,  shall  be 
made  in  accordance  with  drawing  1405.  1920. 

(c)  Joints  between  copper  or  iron  line  wires  and  copper 
branch  wires  shall  be  made,  soldered  and  arranged  in  ac- 
cordance with  drawings  1403,  1404  or  1411.  1920. 

(d)  Joints  between  rubber  insulated  wires  shall  be  made 
in  accordance  with  drawings  1406  or  1408.  1920. 

2.     Tinning 

(a)  Where  an  iron  wire  is  to  be  soldered  in  the  form  of 
a  joint,  it  must  first  be  tinned  before  the  wires  are  twisted 
together.  1920. 

3.     Soldering 

(a)  Joints  shall  be  soldered  by  dipping  the  wires  in,  or 
pouring  on,  the  melted  solder  until  there  is  a  metallic  union 
of  the  wires  for  the  length  of  the  joint.  The  flux  used  shall 
be  non-corrosive.  After  soldering,  the  joint  shall  be  wiped 
clean  with  a  piece  of  dry  and  clean  cloth  or  waste.  Joints 
shall  be  soldered  the  day  made.  1920. 

4.     Insulation  and  Covering 

(a)  Joints  shall  be  insulated  and  covered  in  accordance 
with  drawings   1403,  1404,   1405,  1406,  1407,  1408  and   1411. 

1920. 

(b)  Joints  shall  be  dry  when  insulated  and  covered. 

1920. 

(c)  Joints  shall  be  thickly  coated  with  a  rubber  cement, 
made  of  a  solution  of  pure  Para  rubber  dissolved  in  benzine, 
having  the  consistency  of  mucilage,  which  shall  be  allowed 
to  dry  for  not  less  than  one  minute.  Rubber  tape  of  quality 
prescribed  by  A.R.A.  specification,  shall  be  wound  tightly 
over  the  joint  in  successive  layers,  overlapping  one-half  its 
width.  The  tape  so  applied  shall  be  warmed  to  between  120 
degrees  F.  and  250  degrees  F.  by  a  blow  torch,  care  being 
used  not  to  burn  the  insulation.  After  heating,  the  insulation 
shall  be  firmly  pressed  together.  1920. 

(d)  The  joint  so  insulated  shall  be  tightly  wrapped  with 
friction  tape,  of  quality  prescribed  by  A.R.A.  specification 
overlapping  one-half  its  width  and  extending  over  ends  of 
braiding  of  wires  forming  joint  the  distance  specified  on 
drawing,  two  layers  of  the  tape  being  applied.  Two  coats 
of  black  asphaltum  paint  shall  be  applied  over  the  tape,  the 


first   being   allowe<l    to    dry    llioroughly   before    the    second   is 
applied.  1920. 

5.     Crossarm  Support 

One  crossarm  in  accordance  with  drawing  1403  shall  be 
used  where  there  is  one  dead  ended  wire  and  seven  or  more 
through  wires,  or  seven  or  more  through  wires  and  two 
dead  ended  wires  pulling  in  the  same  direction  but  located 
on  opposite  sides  of  the  pole.  In  all  other  cases  two  cross- 
arms  in  accordance  with  drawing  1404  or  drawing  1411  shall 
be  used  for  all  dead  ended  wires.  1920. 

Specification  for  Copper  Bond  Wires 

1.     Wire 

(a)  The  wire  shall  be  No.  6  A.W.G.  soft  drawn,  an- 
nealed copper  having  a  conductivity  of  not  less  than  98  per 
cent  of  that  of  pure  copper,  Matthiessen's  standard.  The 
wire  shall  be  cylindrical  in  form,  free  from  flaws,  scales  and 
other  imperfections.  1920. 

(b)  The  wires  shall  be  cut  and  straightened  to  the  length 
specified.     The  ends  shall  be  square  and  free  from  burrs. 

1920. 

2.     Properties 

(a)  The  mechanical  and  electrical  properties  of  the  fin- 
ished wire  shall  be  in  accordance  with  the  following  require- 
ments: 

Per  Cent  Elongation 
A.  W.  G.  Diameter  in  Mils.  in  10  Inches 

6  162  27  1920. 

(b)  The  wire  shall  not  vary  more  than  one  mil.  from  the 
normal  diameter.  1920. 

3.     Inspection  and  Tests 

(a)  The  manufacturer  shall  provide,  at  the  mill,  all  ap- 
paratus and  labor  for  making  the  required  tests  under  super- 
vision of  the  purchaser.  1920. 

(b)  Tests  shall  be  made  at  the  mill,  and,  or  at  destination. 

1920. 

(c)  If,  upon  arrival  at  destination,  the  wires  do  not  meet 
the  requirements  of  these  specifications,  they  will  be  re- 
jected and  returned  to  the  manufacturer,  who  shall  pay  all 
freight   charges.  1920. 

4.     Packing  for  Shipment 

(a)  The  wires  shall  be  put  up  in  bundles  of  200,  well  bur- 
lapped  at  ends  and  securely  fastened  in  not  less  than  3 
places.  1920. 

5.     Tagging 

(a)  A  tag  shall  be  securely  fastened  to  each  bundle,  hav- 
ing plainly  and  indelibly  marked  thereon  the  length,  the 
purchaser's  order,  requisition  and  inspection  number  and 
the  shipping  address.  1920. 

The  committee  recommended  that  the  specification  for 
wire  joints  and  the  specification  for  copper  bond  wires  be 
approved  for  acceptance  at  the  annual  meeting  for  sub- 
mission to  letter  ballot  for  inclusion  in  the  Manual. 

Committee:  W.  H.  Elliott  (N.  Y.  C),  chairman;  H.  K. 
Lowry  (C.  R.  I.  &  P.),  vice-chairman;  E.  L.  Adams,  F.  W. 
Bender  (C.  R.  R.  of  N.  J.),  F.  H.  Buchanan  (P.  R.  R.),  G.  W. 
Chappell  (N.  Y.  N.  H.  &  H.),  C.  A.  Dunham  (G.  N.),  G.  A. 
Kirley  (B.  &  A.),  H.  W.  Lewis  (L.  V.),  B.  F.  Oler  (P.  R.  R.). 
A.  H.   Rice   (D.  &  H.),  D.  W.  Richards   (N.   &  W.),  W.  Y. 
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Scott  (B.  &  M.),  M.   E.  Smith  (D.   L.  &  W.).  Clias  Stephens 
(C.  &  O.),  T.  S.  Stevens  (A.  T.  &  S.  F.). 

Discussion 

W.  H.  Elliott   (chairman)   presented  the  report. 

Mr.  Dryden ;  Regarding  1  (c)  in  my  experience,  a 
line  wire  under  tension,  connecting  with  a  branch  wire 
should  never  be  soldered  because  of  the  weakening  ef- 


Iron  wires  shall  be  tinned  before  being  twisted  into  a  joint  and  soldered. 

Soldering  shall  be  done  by  dipping  the  wires  in  or  pouring  on  the  melted 
solder.     After  soldering,  the  joint  shall  be  wiped  clean. 

Joints  shnll  be  dry   when   insulated   and  covered. 

Joints,  before  rubber  tape  is  applied,  shall  be  thickly  coated  with  a 
rubber  cement  and  allowed  to  dry  for  not   less  than  one  minute. 

Rubber  tape  shall  be  wound  in  successive  layers  over  joint  to  the  thick- 
ness specified.  The  tape  so  applied  shall  be  warmed  to  between  120  deg. 
and   250   deg.    F. 

Friction  tape  shall  be  wrapped  over  rubber  insulation  and  extend  over 
ends  of  braiding  of  wires  forming  the  joint.  Two  layers  shall  be  applied. 
Two  coats  of  black  asphaltum  paint  shall  be  applied  over  the  tape. 

1403 — Branch   Connection  to  Line  Wire   Double   Cross-Arm 

Support 
1404 — Branch    Connection    to   Line   Wire    Single    Cross-Arm 

Support 

1411 — Branch  Connection  to  Dead-Ended  Line  Wire  Double 

Cross-Arm  Support 

feet  on  the  wire.  There  are  too  many  breaks  in  that 
kind  of  construction. 

Mr.  Elliott :  The  specification  does  not  provide  for 
the  construction  which  Mr.  Dryden  has  criticized.  The 
committee  believes  that  the  practice  prescribed  by  these 
drawings  is  the  best  that  has  yet  been  devised,  and  will 
be  safe  and  satisfactorv. 

J.  A.  Peabody  (C.  &  N.  W.)  :  As  to  the  cost  of 
this  method  in  comparison  with  other  methods,  I  might 
state  that  the  materials  recommended  by  the  commit- 
tee will  cost  about  10  cents  less,  and  the  labor  will  be 
more  about  an  equal  amount. 

Mr.  Elliott:  I  move  that  drawing  1403  be  accepted, 
to  take  the  usual  course.  (Motion  seconded  and  car- 
ried.) 


Mr.  Elliott:  I  move  that  drawing  1404  be  accepted, 
to  take  the  usual  course.  (Motion  seconded  and  car- 
ried.) 

Mr.  Elliott:  I  move  that  drawing  1405  be  accepted, 
and  take  the  usual   course. 

(Motion  seconded.) 

T.  C.  Seifert  (C.  B.  &  Q.)  :  At  the  New  York  meet- 
ing we  had  considerable  discussion  regarding  this  joint. 
It  was  the  sense  of  the  association  that  this  joint  was 
not  a  good  one,  and  was  to  be  eliminated. 

Mr.  Elliott :  That  was  with  reference  to  copper  line 
wire.     This   is   iron   line   wire. 

Mr.  Seifert :  At  present  we  use  tin  sleeves  for  iron 
line  wire  and  have  no  trouble.  We  find  that  this  joint, 
in  process  of  soldering,  becomes  brittle  and  breaks. 

(Motion   carried.) 

Motions  were  next  made  and  carried  for  the  acceptance 
of  drawings  Nos.  1406,  1407,   1408,   1411. 

Mr.  Elliott :  The  committee  moves  that  specification 
for  copper  bond  wires  be  accepted,  and  take  the  usual 


Soldering  shall  be  done  by  dipping  the  wires  in  or  pouring  on  the  melted 
solder.     After  soldering,   the  joint  shall  be  wiped  clean. 

Joints  shall  be   dry  when   insulated   and   covered. 

Joints,  before  rubber  tape  is  applied,  shall  be  thickly  coated  with  a  rubber 
cement  and  allowed   to  dry  for  not  less  than  one   minute. 

Rubber  tape  shall  be  wound  in  successive  layers  over  joint  to  the  thick- 
ness specified.  The  tape  so  applied  shall  be  warmed  to  between  120  deg. 
and    250    deg.    F. 

Friction  tape  shall  be  wrapped  over  rtibber  insulation  and  extend  over 
ends  of  braiding  of  wires  forming  the  joint.  Two  layers  shall  be  applied. 
Two   coats  of  black   asphaltum    paint  shall  be   applied   over   the   tape. 

1405 — Weatherproof  Insulated  Iron  Line  Wire  Joint 

1406 — Rubber  Insulated  Solid  Copper  Wire  Joint 

1407 — Weatherproof  Copper  Line  Wire  Sleeve  Tjrpe  Joint 

1408— Stranded  Wire  Joint 

course.  This  specification  is  along  the  lines  of  the  speci- 
fication for  the  iron  bond  wire  already  in  the  Manual. 

B.  T.  Anderson  (D.,  L.  &  W.)  :  Is  it  possible  to  get 
wire  with  the  variation  of  one  mill? 

Mr.   Elliott :     The   leeway   permitted   in   iron   wire   is 
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tlirtT  mills.  l)ii(  cdppfr  wire  is  ilr.iuii  much  ilnscr.  and 
this  was  cliaiifjed  to  one  mill  on  llic  stalcmciit  of  the 
manufacturers. 

(Motion  seconded  and  carried.) 

.Mr.  I'.lliott :  The  committee  recommends  that  the 
resolution  rep^ardinpf  type  of  wire  insulatin};-  machine 
and    preference    in    i)lacin}j   orders,    adopted    and    placed 


m  the  Manual  in  1012,  he  withdrawn.  I  move  its  with- 
drawal from  the  Manual  be  accepted  for  presentation 
to  tin-  annual  meeting,  and  for  .submission  to  letter  bal 
lot. 

(Motion  seconded  and  carried.) 

The  committee  was  dismissed  with  the  thanks  of  the 
association. 


Report  of  Committee  III — Power  Interlocking 
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I'ouTS  WKKE  submitted  by  the 
committee  on  the  following 
subjects : 

.Specification  for  electric 
lock  for  mechanical  interlock- 
in^i;;  machine. 

Si)ecification  for  renewable 
cartrids^e  fuses. 

.Specification  for  universal 
electric  motor  switch  operat- 
inj;  and  locking  mechanism. 

The  report  on  specification 
for  electric  lock  for  power  in- 
terlocking machines  was  sub- 
mitted at  the  1919  annual 
meeting,  and  also  at  the  stat- 
ed meeting  in  New  York,  De- 
cember 2  and  3,  1919. 

At  the  December  meeting 
it  was  suggested  that  the  committee  consider  a  specifica- 
tion for  electric  lock  for  mechanical  interlocking  ma- 
chines to  determine  whether  such  a  specification  could 
be  combined  with  the  specification  for  electric  lock  for 
power  interlocking  machines. 

The  committee  was  of  the  opinion  that  the  two  speci- 
fications could  be  combined  and  with  this  thought  in 
mind  it  presented  only  such  additional  sections  as 
seemed  desirable  to  have  the  specification  applicable  for 
both  power  and  mechanical  interlocking  machines.  The 
additional  sections  were  submitted  for  discussion  with 
the  thought  that  after  this  meeting,  and  before  the  speci- 
fication is  submitted  at  the  annual  meeting,  that  a  joint 
meeting  would  be  held  with  Committee  II  to  obtain  its 
views  and  recommendations. 

It  was  suggested  at  the  December  meeting  that  coils 
and  windings  of  enameled  wire  as  well  as  of  cotton  or 
silk-covered  wire  be  impregnated.  On  investigation  the 
committee  reported  that  the  impregnating  compound  may 
be  used  at  a  temperature  as  high  as  328  degrees  F.,  while 
212  degrees  F.  is  the  maximum  specified  temperature  to 
which  enameled  wire  is  subjected  and  86  degrees  F.  is 
the  maximum  subsequent  temperature  at  which  it  is  sup- 
posed not  to  crack  when  the  w-ire  is  bent.  The  data  is 
now  in  the  Manual  under  specification  for  "Impregna- 
tion Treatment  of  Coils  and  Windings"  and  for  "Enam- 
eled Copper  Magnet  Wire." 

Further  investigation  developed  that  impregnation  of 
coils  wound  with  enameled  wire  was  impracticable.  Ex- 
perience has  shown  that  the  process  of  impregnating 
enamel  wire  softens  the  enamel.  For  this  reason  the 
committee  recommended  no  change  in  section  7-a,  read- 
ing: 

Coils  and  windings  shall  be  of  cotton  or  silk-covered 
wire  impregnated ;  of  enameled  wire,  or  as  shown  on 
requisite  sheet.  Enameling  or  impregnation  shall  be  in 
accordance  with  R.  S.  A.  specifications.  (G.E.R.  32-a) 
1919. 

The   following  are   the   additional   sections   which   the 


committee  considered  desirable  to  have  for  the  specifics 
tions  on  electric  locks  applicable  to  power  and  median 
ical  interlocking  machines: 

4.     Design 

(c)  Locks  sliall  be  enclosed  in  a  suljstantial  metallic  cast, 
the  doors  and  coverings  of  which  may  be  locked  or  scaled 
as  specified  on  requisite  sheet.  1920. 

(h)  Locks  shall  be  designed  for  application  to  the  machin 
as  specified  on  requisite  sheet.  1920. 

(i)  Operating  connection  between  the  rocker  and  the  lock 
shall  be  so  constructed  tliat  it  cannot  be  disconnected  with- 
out removing  the  lock  cover.  1920. 

(j)  Wire  leads  to  magnet  coils  shall  be  insulated  flexiblf 
copper  and  not  smaller  than  No.  18  A.W.G.  1919. 

6.  Contacts 

(a)  Contacts  shall: 

1.  Make  a  wiping  contact.  1919. 

2.  Be  so  adjusted  that  in  their  open  position  there  shall 
be  not  less  than  .050  in.  between  contact  points.  1919. 

3.  Be  of  material  specified  on  requisite  sheet.  1919. 

4.  Be  designed  to  carry  continuously  and  break  the  cur- 
rent specified  on  requisite  sheet.  1919. 

5.  Open  and  close  as  specified  on  requisite  sheet.      1919. 

(b)  The  number  of  contacts  shall  be  as  specified  on  requi- 
site sheet.  1919. 

9.     Operation 

(a)  Lock  armature  shall  be  mechanically  forced  to  the 
locked  position  by  the  manipulation  of  the  lever.  1920. 

The  greater  portion  of  the  sections  in  the  specifica- 
tion for  renewable  cartridge  fuses  have  been  taken  from 
the  1918  National  Electric  Code,  A.  R.  A.  standard  sec- 
tions, where  they  were  applicable.  This  specification  was 
submitted  for  discussion. 

Specification    for    Universal    Electric    Motor    Switch 
Operating  and   Locking   Mechanism 
(First  and   Second  Range  Voltage) 

A  report  on  specification  for  electric  motor  switch  op- 
erating and  locking  mechanism  was  submitted  at  the 
June,  1918,  meeting;  at  the  June,  1919,  meeting,  and  at 
the  annual  meeting  in  September,  1919.  It  was  again 
submitted  with  what  additional  data  has  been  collected 
since  the  September,  1919,  meeting. 

For  reference  only  Fig.  2  and  Table  1  were  submitted. 
showing  prony  brake  test  on  G.R.S.  model  2  switch  ma- 
chine, 110  volt,  d.c.  These  tests  were  made  to  determine 
the  average  thrust  on  switch  operating  rods  in  terms  of 
the  operating  motor  and  gear  train,  prony  brake  test  on 
model  2,  110  volt  d.c.  switch  machines  was  made,  ap- 
plying brake  to  the  gear  wheel  which  drives  the  operatiiig 
cam.  The  motor  was  run  with  fields  in  series  and  again 
wath  fields  in  multiple.  Torque  and  r.p.m.  of  brake  wheel 
and  volts  and  amperes  input  to  the  motor  were  read. 
This  test  was  made  by  running  5  sec.  and  then  standing 
5  min.,  alternately.  The  temperature  of  the  test  was 
about  75  degrees  F.  and  temperature  rise  of  motor  wind- 
ings during  test  was  9  degrees  F.  Commutation  was  en- 
tirely satisfactory  through  entire  current  range.  The  data 
on  Table  I  is  the  result  and  an  input-output  curve  was 
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plotted  from  this  data.     Fig.  2,  which  is  not  shown,  was 
made  up  from  the  data  on  Table  I. 


TABLE  I.     PRONY  BRAKE  TEST  ON 

MODEL  2  G. 

R.  S. 

no  VOLT, 

D.C. 

SWITCH   MACHINE 

Brake 

I 

Ft.-Lb. 

Output 

Energy 

Input 

Output 

Input 

Efficiency 

Torque 

R.P.M. 

Amperes 

Volts 
Fields  in   Se 

B.H.P. 
ries 

H.P. 

Per  Cent 

22 

48 

7.5 

112 

.201 

1.13 

18 

30 

42 

10 

111 

.24 

1.49 

16 

38 

36 

11. S 

110 

1.70 

46 

30 

12.5 

lie 

'.263 

1.84 

14 '.3 

54 

24 

13 

110 

1.92 

62 

24 

14 

110 

.284 

2.06 

13.6 

70 

24 

IS 

110 

2.21 

78 

24 

16 

110 

".356 

2.36 

is" 

86 

24 

16.5 

110 

2.44 

94 

24 

16.75 

110 

'.428 

2.47 

ivA 

102 

18 

17.5 

110 

2.58 

110 

18 

17.75 

110 

'.377 

2.62 

ii'A 

118 

18 

18.25 

110 

2.69 

126 

IS 

19 

109. S 

'.360 

2.79 

ii" 

134 

15 

19.5 

109 

2.85 

142 

IS 

20 

109 

iio? 

2.92 

is  .7 

150 

IS 

20.  S 

109 

.428 

3.00 

14.3 

Fields  in  Multiple 

16 

60 

4K 

118 

.183 

.713 

25.6 

32 

(40) 

5.6 

118 

.244 

.885 

27.6 

48 

36 

6.5 

118 

.329 

1.02 

32.2 

64 

30 

7.0 

116.5 

.365 

1.09 

33.5 

80 

(27) 

7.5 

116 

.411 

1.17 

35.1 

96 

24 

8.0 

116 

.44 

1.24 

35.5 

Five  second  runs: 


BHP 


Torque  foot-pounds. 
27r  X  T  X  r.p.m. 

33000 


From  the  curve  the  output  (h.p.  applied  to  switch)  may  be 
read  for  any  h.p.  input. 

B.h.p. —  output,   from   input  —  output  curve  =  h.p. 

FXD 

Power  applied  to  the  switch  = (1) 

550 
where  F  =  force  pounds  (average  thrust) 
and  D  =  throw  in  ft.  per  sec.  of  switch. 
550  X  h.p. 

Therefore  F  = (2) 

D 
t  =  time  (sec.)  per  operation  of  switch, 
i  =  inches  throw  of  switch, 

i/12  :=  feet    throw    of    switch    and    ft.    per    sec.    of 
feet        i/12 

switch  = = =i/12t  =  D.  (3) 

sec.  t 

Substituting  (3)  in  (2) 

550  X  h.p. 
F  = and  clearing, 


i/12t 
Average   thrust-pounds  ^  F  =  ■ 


500  X  h.p.  X  12t 


i  (4) 

Discussion  at  the  September,  1919,  meeting  indicated 
that  some  of  the  manufacturers  felt  that  requirements 
3-g  (old  3-f)  and  3-h  (old  3-g)  were  too  severe  and 
desired  more  time  to  make  tests  to  satisfy  themselves  re- 
garding what  loads  their  present  type  of  switch  machine 
would  handle  in  the  required  time. 

The  committee  does  not  recognize  that  tests  on  exist- 
ing apparatus  have  anything  to  do  with  the  specification, 
any  more  than  to  bring  out  as  a  matter  of  information 
what  such  existing  apparatus  will  do.  To  support  the 
committee's  contention,  tests  on  various  switch,  movable 
point  frogs  and  detector  bars  were  made.  There  is  no 
assurance  that  the  tests  made  show  the  most  severe  cases 
and  they  should  be  considered  averages  of  the  kinds  pre- 
sented. 

The  average  pounds  thrust  through  the  three  stages  of 
stroke  in  one  test  are  less  than  700  lb. ;  however,  the 
committee  recommended  the  700-lb.  requirement,  as  it  is 
felt  that  this  is  not  too  high  and  will  allow  only  nominal 
margin  of  thrust  for  future  growth  of  loads  to  be  handled. 

Some  manufacturers  have  objected  to  the  loading  for 
the  low  voltage  machine,  as  given  in  section  3-g.     The 


committee  desired  to  explain  its  recommendation  for  the 
average  thrust  of  700  lb.  in  both  sections  3-g  and  3-h. 

The  committee  finds  that  first  range  voltage  machines 
are  being  used  interchangeably  under  the  loads  encoun- 
tered in  interlocking  plants  of  second  range  voltage,  and 
therefore,  of  necessity,  should  be  capable  of  handling  the 
same  loads  as  the  second  range  voltage  machines. 

The  above  explanatory  statements  were  made  by  the 
committee  with  the  expectation  of  there  being  opposition 
arguments  presented  by  the  manufacturers  with  the  view 
of  making  the  specification  apply  to  existing  apparatus 
instead  of  making  their  apparatus  fit  the  specification. 

The  committee  feels  no  progress  can  be  made  if  a  speci- 
fication is  drawn  which  will  admit  all  apparatus  in  the 
market  whether  or  not  such  apparatus  is  satisfactory  or 
capable  of  measuring  up  to  the  requirements  recom- 
mended by  it  which  in  its  opinion  is  necessary. 

Certain  parts  of  the  specification  as  revised  and  submit- 
ted for  discussion  are  given  below : 

3.     Operating  Requirements 

(a)  Mechanism  shall  perform  its  normal  operation  in  the 
following  sequence: 

1.  Operate  detector  bar  to  the  full  upward  position  and 
unlock  switch.  2.  Throw  switch.  3.  Lock  switch  and  operate 
detector  bar  (in  the  same  direction)  to  full  downward  posi- 
tion.    4.  Indicate. 

(d)  Mechanism  shall  be  so  constructed  that  locking  device 
cannot  complete  its  movement  nor  indication  take  place  un- 
less the  lock  rod  (or  rods)  has  moved  to  the  normal  or  full 
reversed  position  and  the  position  of  the  mechanism  corre- 
sponds thereto.  1920. 

(e)  Circuit  controlling  devices  shall  be  so  constructed  that 
they  will,  for  proper  operation,  be  dependent  upon  the  move- 
ment of  the  lock  rod.  1920. 

(f)  Switch  circuit  controller  for  proper  operation  shall  be 
dependent  upon  the  movement  of  the  switch  points.       1920. 

(g)  (Old  f)  Normal  operating  voltage  for  first  range  mech- 
anism shall  be  20;  the  time  of  operation  with  this  voltage 
at  the  motor  terminals  with  an  average  operating  thrust  of 
700  lb.  shall  not  exceed  30  sec,  nor  shall  it  exceed  40  sec. 
at  a  voltage  of  20  per  cent  below  normal.  1919. 

(h)  (Old  g)  Normal  operating  voltage  for  second  range 
mechanism  shall  be  110;  the  time  of  operation  with  this  volt- 
age at  the  motor  terminals  with  an  average  operating  thrust 
of  700  lb.  shall  not  exceed  4  sec,  nor  shall  it  exceed  5  sec. 
at  a  voltage  of  10  per  cent  below  normal.  1919. 

(i)  (Old  h)  Mechanism  shall  be  capable  of  withstanding 
stress  equivalent  to  a  thrust  of  10,000  lb.  on  any  operating 
connection.  1920. 

4.     General  Design 

(a)  Internal  wiring. 

All  internal  wiring,  neatly  arranged,  shall  be  placed  in 
ducts  or  chases  of  ample  capacity  and  shall  form  an  integral 
part  of  the  apparatus,  flexible  rubber  insulated  wire,  not  less 
than  No.  14  A.W.G.,  provided  with  eyelets  at  each  end,  shall 
be  used.  Terminals  for  external  wiring  shall  be  located 
immediately  adjacent  to  wire  inlet  and  sufficient  duct  space 
provided  to  accommodate  such  conductors.  Terminals  shall 
be  in  accordance  with  R.S.A.  1070.  A  wiring  or  connecting 
diagram  shall  be  located  in  a  conspicuous  place  in  the  mech- 
anism case.  1920. 

(b)  Mechanism. 

1.  Circuit  controlling  devices  shall  be  housed  in  a  separate 
compartment  of  the  mechanism  case,  and  shall,  so  far  as  pos- 
sible, be  non-sweating  and  dirtproof  and  have  separate  metal- 
lic cover.  1920. 

2.  Contact  space  for  four  independent  circuits  shall  be 
provided,  in  addition  to  those  necessary  for  control  of  the 
mechanism;  the  contacts  shall  be  so  designed  that  they  will 
be  positive  in  action  and  each  can  be  adjusted  to  open  or 
close  as  specified  on  requisite  sheet.  1920. 

(d)  Bearings. 

(a)  Bearings  shall  be  of  ample  dimensions  to  insure  rea- 
sonable durability.  1919. 

(b)  Motor  bearings  shall  be  so  designed  as  to  prevent  oil 
from  them  getting  on  the  brushes,  commutator  or  wind- 
ings. 1920. 

(c)  Means  shall  be  provided  for  necessary  lubrication  of 
bearings  surfaces.  1919. 
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((I)  ICxposcil  oil  holfs  siiall  l)c  provided  willi  wcallui -proof 
oil   cups   or   i-ovrrs.  I'^JO. 

(e)  Clearance. 

(a)  Mechanism  case  and  motor  assembled,  shall  he  dc- 
sinncd  for  two  tie  supports  and  when  applied  shall  extend  not 
inore  than  2-in.  above  the  top  of  rail  (assuminK  60  lb.,  A'/j- 
in.  .\.S.l".  I'".,  rail),  and  at  points  of  support,  not  more  than 
4^-in.  below  base  of  rail.  1920, 

Committee:  !•".  B.  VVicKand  (N.  Y.  C),  chairman;  I".  VV. 
Pflcging   (U.   P.),  vice-chairman. 

Sub-Committee  "A":  A.  B.  DuBray  (I.  C.  C),  chairman; 
F.  J.  Ackerman  (K.  C.  T.),  N.  S.  Lynch  (Mo.  Pac),  J.  W. 
McCormack  (K.  C.  T.),  O  K.  Unger  (Mo.  Pac),  G.  A. 
Ziehlke  (U.   P.). 

Sui)-Committee  "B":  B.  J.  Schwendt  (T.  &  O.  C),  chair- 
man; E.  T.  Ambach  (B.  &  O.),  I.  S.  Dewey  (C.  C.  C.  & 
St.  L.),  J.  H.  Oppelt  (N.  Y.  C.  &  St.  L.),  T.  C.  Scifert  (C.  B. 
&  Q.),  W.  C.  Sibila  (N.  Y.  C). 

Sub-Committee  "C":  L.  E.  Carpenter  (P.  K.  R.),  chair- 
man; E.  N.  l"ox  (B.  &  M.),  E.  L.  Ball  (D.  L.  &  VV.),  Charles 
Soper  (L.  I.),  Walter  Tyler  (L.  I.),  G.  C.  Whitney  (N.  Y. 
M.  Ry.). 

Discussion 

R.  M.  Phinney :  I  suggest  that  the  foUowing  para- 
graph be  added.  "Tlie  proper  operation  of  the  locking 
features  must  be  electrically  or  mechanically  checked 
during  each  operation." 

Mr.   Wiegand :     The  committee   will   consider  that. 

J.  E.  Stephenson:  (G.  R.  S.  Co.)  In  4  (h)  and  4 
(c),  is  it  intended  that  neither  end  of  the  operating  con- 
nection shall  be  disconnectable  without  removing  the 
lock  cover? 

Mr.  Wiegand  :  This  only  refers  to  the  connection  at 
the  lock  end. 

T.  J.  O'Meara  (N.  Y.  C.)  :  In  4  (j),  it  states  that 
the  magnet  coils  shall  be  insulated.  I  have  noticed  on 
a  good  many  insulated  wires  that  the  insulation  was 
destroyed.  It  might  be  well  to  state  what  is  the  best 
insulation. 

Mr.  Wiegand :  The  committee  will  look  into  that. 
The  committee  desires  to  know  whether  it  is  the  sense 
of  the  meeting  that  the  specification  for  power  inter- 
locking machines  and  mechanical  interlocking  machines 
should  be  combined  in  one  specification  ? 

T.  S.  Stevens  (A.  T.  &  S.  F.)  :  I  move  they  be 
combined. 

(Motion  seconded  and  carried.) 

Mr.  Wiegand :  The  committee  moves  the  acceptance 
of  this  report  for  submission  at  the  annual  meeting  for 
approval  and  ballot. 

(Motion  seconded  and  carried.) 

Mr.  Stoltz :  In  the  specification  for  renewable  cart- 
ridge fuse  it  states  that  the  fusible  link  shall  be  packed 
in  a  non-combustible  powder.  The  manufacturers  of  a 
renewable  fuse  are  not  at  present  using  the  powder,  and 
I  understand  that  the  Underwriters  Laboratories  have 
approved  those  without  the  powder. 

A.  B.  DuBray  (I.  C.  C.)  :  There  are  fuses  on  the 
market  that  do  use  it,  and  are  passed  by  the  Under- 
writers  Laboratories. 

Mr.  Stoltz :     I  move  the  elimination  of  powder. 

(Motion  seconded  and  carried.) 

A  motion  was  made  and  carried  that  the  screw  con- 
tact fuses  be  eliminated  from  the  specification. 

Mr.  Stoltz:  Do  I  understand  that  the  fusible  link 
must  extend  out  of  the  case  where  the  rating  will  be 
visible?  Would  a  case  having  a  hole  in  the  top,  with 
the  link  turned  over  and  the  capacity  of  the  fuse  stamped 
on  it,  meet  the  specification? 

Mr.  DuBray :  That  would  come  within  the  specifica- 
tion. The  committee  recommends  that  this  specification 
with  the  corrections,  be  presented  at  the  annual  meet- 
ing for  letter  ballot  and  inclusion  in  the  Manual. 

(Motion  seconded  and  carried.) 

Mr.   Schwendt,   Chairman  of  the  sub-committee,  pre- 


seiiifil  llic  rt'i)()rt  on  .Sjjecifications  for  I'niversal  \:kx 
trie  Motor  .Switcli  Operating  and  Locking  Mechaiiisni. 
(i'"irst  and  Second   Range  Voltage.) 

J.  K.  Stephenson  (Ci.  R.  S.  Co.)  :  In  regard  to  3  (n) 
3,  I  would  like  to  see  the  words  (hat  are  included  in 
the  parentheses  struck  out.  That  is  contrary  to  a  num- 
ber of  well  kn(nvn  designs  whicii  will  luidouljtediy  he 
continued  in  the  future.  I  also  suggest  that  the  word- 
ing in  (d)  be  changed,  as  follows:  "Mechanism  shall 
be  so  constructed  that  indication  cannot  take  place  un- 
less lock  rod  has  moved  to  the  normal  or  reverse  jxjsi- 
tinii,  and  the  locking  device  has  comjjleted  its  stroke, 
tlu-   position  of  the  mechani.sm  corresjKjnding  thereto." 

Mr.  Schwendt :  Since  the  advance  notice  went  to 
])rint,  the  committee  had  another  meeting,  and  con- 
ducted a  number  of  tests.  If  the  specification  is  per- 
mitted to  stand  as  it  is,  existing  types  of  motors  for 
the  first  range  machines  are  not  generally  capable  of 
])erforming  the  load  specified  in  the  time  specified,  as 
given  in  3  (g). 

C.  H.  Morrison  (N.  Y.  N.  H.  &  H)  :  We  have  quite 
a  number  of  low  voltage  machines  in  service,  operating 
on  20-volt  storage  battery.  It  requires  20  sec.  to  move 
the  switch  only,  that  is  without  bar  or  derail.  We  are 
receiving   satisfactory   service. 

J.  B.  Latimer  (C.  B.  &  Q.)  :  About  31  sec.  is  our 
average,  with  low  voltage  switch  machines  operating 
on  primary  battery.  We  do  not  find  any  operating 
difficulties. 

Mr.  .Schwendt:  In  order  to  conform  to  present  prac- 
tice, it  will  require  changing  3  (g)  so  that  30  becomes 
40,  and  40  becomes  50. 

P.  E.  Carter  (G.  R.  S.  Co.)  :  We  suggest  a  figure 
of  350  lb.,  which  is  above  the  ordinary  switch,  for  the 
actual  requirement,  to  couple  up  with  the  time,  etc.,  as 
the  means  of  showing  the  ability  of  the  switch  machines. 

Mr.  Elliott:  We  have  made  some  very  extensive 
tests  on  switches,  using  105-lb.  rail,  and,  owing  to  the 
tightening  up  of  the  angle-bars  which  the  maintenance 
of  way  department  requires,  our  average  throw  on  the 
switch  connection  is  in  excess  of  500  lb.  I  believe  a 
thrust  of  350  would  be  entirely  below  our  requirements, 
and  that  30  sec.  is  the  proper  time  in  which  a  switch 
of  low  voltage  should  operate. 

J.  Latimer :  It  is  not  my  practice  to  use  low  volt- 
age switch  machines  in  important  places,  nor  do  the 
switches  have  to  be  thrown  very  often.  Our  heaviest 
rails  are  100  lb.,  and  tests  show  that  350  lb.  will  do  the 
work. 

Mr.  Fugina :  There  is  a  considerable  difference  of 
opinion  here.  The  manufacturers  say  that  350  lb.  is 
the  proper  specification,  and  the  committee  says  700  lb. 
They  should  be  able  to  get  together  on  an  average.  I 
believe  that  350  lb.  is  too  low,  and  I  am  inclined  to  the 
opinion  that  700  lb.  is  too  high. 

Mr.  Schwendt :  The  committee  moves  that  3  (g) 
be  accepted  as  printed. 

(Motion  seconded  and  carried.) 

Mr.  Schwendt:  The  committee  moves  the  approval 
of  3  (h)  as  printed. 

(Motion  seconded  and  carried.) 

Mr.  Schwendt:  The  committee  would  like  to  change 
3  (i)  to  read:  "Mechanism  in  locked  position  shall  be 
capable  of  withstanding  maximum  stress  equivalent  to  a 
thrust  of  20,(X)0  lb.  on  any  operating  connection."  I 
so  move. 

(Motion    seconded.) 

Mr.  Stephenson :  I  would  not  like  to  see  the  matter 
closed  until  we  have  sufficient  time  to  determine  whether 
we  can  conscientiously  submit  to  that  test. 

Mr.  Schwendt :     In  raising  the  requirement  to  20.000 
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lb.  the  committee  has  in  mind  confining  the  breakage  in 
case  the  switcli  is  run  through,  not  to  the  machine,  but 
perhaps  to  a  buckHng  of  the  connections. 

Mr.  ElHott :  The  committee's  point  that  this  load 
should  be  20,000  lb.  is  a  good  one.  However,  if  they 
change  the  last  four  words,  "on  any  operating  con- 
nection," to  "on  the  switch  connecting  rod,"  it  would 
answer  the  purpose.  A  future  requirement  will  take 
care  of  the  detector  bar  connection. 


Mr.  Schwendt :  The  committee  will  accept  that,  and 
withdraw  our  motion.  I  move  that  the  Specification  for 
Universal  Electric  Motor  Switch  Operating  and  Lock- 
ing Mechanism  be  accepted  for  presentation  to  the  an- 
nual meeting,  for  submission  to  letter  ballot  and  inclu- 
sion in  the  Manual. 

(Motion  seconded  and  carried.) 

The  Committee  was  dismissed  with  the  thanks  of  the 
association. 


Committee  VIII^ — A.  C.  Automatic  Block  Signaling 


HE  FOLLOWING  Outline  of 
work  was  assigned  the 
committee : 

1.  Revise  specifica- 
tions and  requisites  of  ap- 
paratus and  material  for 
a.c.  automatic  block  sig- 
nal system  on  railroads 
using  a.c.  propulsion,  with 
a  view  of  improving  ex- 
isting specifications. 

2.  Revise  specifica- 
tions and  requisites  for  apparatus  and  material  for  a.c. 
block  signail  system  on  railroads  using  d.c.  propulsion, 
with  the  view  of  improving  existing  specifications. 

3.  Revise  specifications  and  requisites  for  apparatus 
and  material  for  a.c.  automatic  block  signal  system  on 
railroads  using  other  than  a.c.  or  d.c.  propulsion,  with 
the  view  of  improving  existing  specifications. 

4.  Prepare  specification  for:  (a)  Air-cooled  re- 
actors, (b)  Choke  coils,  (c)  Indicators,  (d)  Power 
-upply.  (e)  Relays,  (f)  Repeaters,  (g)  Track  cir- 
;uits. 

5.  Review  characteristics  of  a.c.  apparatus  for  inter- 
locking plants. 

6.  Prepare  data  relating  to  a.c.  track  circuit  charac- 
■  eristics. 

7.  Review  subject  matter  for  switchboards,  a.c. 
30wer,  harmonizing  same  with  specifications  for  switch- 
wards,  d.c.  power. 

8.  Prepare  instructions  for  installation  of  switch- 
wards. 

The  committee  submitted  for  consideration  at  the 
stated  meeting  the  following  specifications : 

Specification  for  a.c.  automatic  block  signal  system ; 
specification  for  air-cooled  reactor  for  line  and  track  cir- 
:uits;  specification  for  resistor  for  line  and  track  cir- 
:uits  and  a  specification  for  switchboards.  The  com- 
nittee  recommended  that  the  above  specifications  be  ac- 
:epted  for  presentation  at  the  annual  meeting  for  sub- 
mission to  letter  ballot  and  inclusion  in  the  Manual. 

In  the  following  specification  for  a.c.  automatic  block 
signal  system  only  the  sections  bearing  the  1920  date 
ire  given;  the  general  provisions,  the  standard  sections 


and  the  general  electrical  requirements  sections  are  omit- 
ted.    The  1920  sections  follow: 

4.     Drawings 

(e)  Purchaser'.s  drawings  listed  on  requisite  sheet  and 
forming  an  essential  part  of  the  specifications,  are  as  follows: 

1.  Station  maps  drawn  to  scale  showing  track  arrange- 
ment and  surroundings.     2.    Profile.     3.    Location  plan: 

(a)  A  location  plan  drawn  to  scale,  showing  the  arrange- 
ment of  tracks,  the  location  of  interlocking  stations,  power 
stations,  location,  numbering,  type,  arm  travel,  and  control 
(R.S.A.  symbols)  of  existing  and  proposed  signals,  steam 
and  electric  railway  crossings,  highway  crossings,  highway 
crossing  alarms,  track  circuit  limits,  trestles,  stations,  pole 
line  or  other  supports  for  line  wires  or  aerial  cables,  approx- 
imate number  of  poles  per  mile,  average  distance  of  nearest 
pole  from  each  signal  or  relay  box  to  which  line  wire  con- 
nections are  required,  notations  showing  the  sections  of  rail 
and  drilling  of  rail  joints,  and  such  other  information  as  is 
desirable. 

4.  Circuit  plans  for  all  existing  installations  in  the  terri- 
tory to  be  signaled. 

5.  Typical  circuit  plans: 

(a)  Plans  showing  typical  circuits  for  the  control  of 
power-operated  signals,  switch  indicators,  protection  for 
facing  and  trailing  switches,  main-line  and  siding  crossovers, 
highway  crossing  alarms,  train  order  signals  and  other 
devices. 

6.  Standard  and  other  plans: 

(a)  Such  standards  and  other  drawings  as  the  purchaser 
desires. 

(f)  Contractor's  drawings: 

3.  Not  more  than  the  number  of  days  called  for  on 
requisite  sheet  after  award  of  the  contract,  and  before  work 
is  begun,  the  contractor  shall  furnish,  for  the  approval  of 
the  purchaser,  the  drawings  specified  on  requisite  sheet. 

4.  Not  more  than  the  number  of  days  called  for  on 
requisite  sheet  after  the  receipt  of  these  drawings,  the  pur- 
chaser will  indicate  any  corrections  that  may  be  necessary, 
or  signify  his  approval. 

5.  The  contractor  shall  be  responsible  for  the  correctness 
of  all  drawings  furnished  by  him,  although  the  drawings 
may  have  been  approved  by  the  purchaser. 

6.  Any  work  done  prior  to  the  approval  of  the  con- 
tractor's drawings  will  be  done  at  the  contractor's  risk. 

(g)  No  change  shall  be  made  in  any  approved  drawing 
without  the   written   consent  of  the  purchaser. 

6.     Contract 

(b)  As  soon  as  practicable,  after  the  award  is  made, 
copies  of  the  contract  in  accordance  with  the  accompanying 
form,  will  be  presented  to  the  contractor  for  signature,  after 
which  all  copies  will  be  signed  by  the  purchaser  and  two 
will  be  returned  to  the  contractor.  The  number  of  copies 
shall  be  as  specified  on  requisite  sheet. 

9.     Furnished  by  the  Purchaser 

(d)  The  purchaser  will  furnish  material  or  labor,  or  both, 
on  items  indicated  on  requisite  sheet  subject  to  the  inspec- 
tion of  the  contractor,  who  shall  state  any  objections  thereto 
before  starting  his  part  of  the  work.  After  rectification  by 
the  purchaser  of  any  defects  reported,  the  contractor  shall 
assume  full  responsibility  for  the  proper  functioning  of  the 
installation.  The  intent  of  this  section  is  to  bar  any  claim 
by  the  contractor  that  the  work  done  by  the  purchaser  has 
not  been  performed  in  such  manner  as  to  enable  him  to 
fulfill  all  of  the  provisions  of  the  contract. 

11.     Shipment  of  Material 

(b)  Shipment  of  material  shall  be  made  as  specified  on 
requisite  sheet. 
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12.     Transportation 

(c)  'riimspoitation  sliall  I)  •  furnished  as  spocilicd  on 
rc(|iiisiti'  .MJioct. 

14.      I.NSriXTION   oi-   In.stai.i.ation 

(b)  The  contractor  shall  advise  the  purchaser  the  num- 
ber of  days  specified  on  requisite  slicct,  in  advance  of  the 
time  the  installation  will  be  completed  and  ready  for  final 
inspection.  The  purchaser  will  make  inspeclion  and  tests, 
within  the  number  of  days  specified  on  requisite  sheet,  after 
tlie  completion  of  the  work. 

16.     Use  ok  Hand  and  Other  Cars 

(c)  The  use  of  cars  specified  on  requisite  sheet  will  be 
permitted  and  when  used,  contractor  shall  comply  with  pur- 
chaser's rules. 

18.     Placing  in   Service 

(d)  After  receipt  of  written  autliority  from  the  purchaser, 
the  contractor  shall  place  the  installation  in  service  under 
the  supervision  of  the  purchaser  and  shall  leave  competent 
men  on  duty  for  a  period  thereafter  as  specified  on  requisite 
sheet. 

(e)  The  purchaser  will  i)lace  the  installation  in  service, 
in  the  event  tliat  he  does  not  authorize  the  contractor  to  do 
so  within  the  time  specified  on  requisite  sheet  after  the  com- 
pletion of  tlie  work  to  the  purchaser's  satisfaction. 

Detail  Provisions 

50.     Power  Supply 

(b)  Apparatus  shall  be  so  located  as  to  be  easily  access- 
ible for  operation,  attention  to  bearings,  adjusting  and 
cleaning. 

(c)  When  internal  combustion  engines  are  used,  con- 
tractor shall  install  muffler  outside  of  building  as  approved 
by  purchaser. 

(d)  The  following  power  plant  equipment  shall  conform 
to  R.S.A.  or  A.R.A.  specifications: 

1.  Gasoline  engines.  2.  Alternators.  3.  Motors.  4.  Motor 
generators.     5.  Switchboards. 

78.     Power  Distribution 

(a)  The  drop  in  voltage  supply  under  normal  conditions 
betw^een  the  source  of  power  supply  and  the  far  end  of  any 
feeder  shall  not  exceed  10  per  cent,  and  shall  not  interfere 
with  proper  operation  of  the  signals  when  power  is  restored 
to  the  line. 

(b)  Power  for  track  circuits  shall  be  obtained  from  in- 
dividual track  transformers  or  independent  track  transform- 
ers with  a  separate  secondary  winding  for  each  track  circuit 
as  specified  on  requisite  sheet.. 

(c)  Power  for  circuits  other  than  track  shall  be  obtained 
direct  from  secondary  of  line  transformer  or  by  the  use  of 
additional   transformers,   as   specified   on   requisite  sheet. 

(d)  A  voltage  at  the  terminals  of  all  operated  units  shall 
be  within  five  per  cent  of  their  rated  voltage  at  full  load 
with  normal  voltage  at  the  source  of  supply.  A  track  cir- 
cuit shall  be  considered  as  an  operated  unit  and  measure- 
ment of  voltage  is  to  be  made  at  secondary  of  track 
transformer. 

(e)  Power  lines  shall  be  sectionalized  as  specified  on 
requisite   sheet. 

270.     Foundations 

(c)  Dimensions  and  elevations  of  concrete  foundations  shall 
conform  to  drawings  as  specified  on  requisite  sheet. 

271.     Foundation  Bolts 

(a)  Foundation  bolts  shall  be  as  specified  on  requisite 
sheet. 

280.     Concrete 

(a)     Concrete  shall  conform  to  R.  S.  A.  specification. 

400.     Signals 

(a)     Signals  shall  conform  to  A.   R.  A.  specifications. 

500.     Circuits 

(a)  Circuits  shall  conform  to  the  contractor's  recom- 
mended practice,  unless  otherwise  specified  on  requisite 
sheet. 

502.     Track  Circuits 

(a)  Track  circuits  shall  be  continuous  on  all  main  tracks 
and  extend  the  full  length  of  crossovers  and  to  the  fouling 
point  of  turnouts,  unless  otherwise  specified  on  requisite 
sheet.  .  1    \9.\i 


520.     Wire 

(a)  Wire  ;iih1  cables  sh.ill  conform  to  K.  S.  A.  .specifica- 
tions,   unless    otherwise    specified    on    re(|uisite    sheet. 

521.     Size  of  Conductors 

(a)  Wires  shall  be  of  sufficient  size  to  permit  operation 
of  aijparatus,  in  accordance  with   R.S.A.  specifications. 

(b)  Single  conductor  wire  smaller  than  No.  14  A.W.G. 
shall  not  be  used  for  exterior  wiring. 

(c)  No  wire  smaller  liian  No.  16  A.W.G.  shall  be  used 
for  exterior  or  interior  wiring. 

(d)  No  line  wire  smaller  than  No.  12  A.W.G.  shall  be 
used. 

526.     Wiring 

(a)  Wires  in  trunking  chases  or  conduits  shall  be  laid 
loosely,  without  stretching  or  crowding,  not  more  than  75 
per  cent  of  the  space  being  used. 

(e)  Eyelet  terminals  shall  be  used  on  flexible  wire.  Tips 
of  eyelets  shall  be  dipped  in  solder. 

527.  Common  Return 

(a)  Where  common  return  is  used  it  shall  be  cut  at 
locations  where  possible  without  overlapping  or  use  of  addi- 
tional  instruments. 

(b)  Length  of  common  return  shall  not  exceed  six  miles, 
unless  otherwise   specified  on   requisite   sheet. 

(c)  Where  common  return  is  used,  it  shall  be  available 
for  test  at  locations  of  all  apparatus. 

528.  Joints  in  Wires 

(a)  Joints  or  breaks  shall  not  be  made  in  wires  other 
than  open  line  wires  except  by  permission  of  the  purchaser. 

(b)  Joints  shall  be  located  where  accessible  for  inspection. 

(c)  Method  of  making  joints  shall  conform  to  A.R..^. 
specification. 

531.     Wire  Terminals 

(a)  Terminals  for  wire  and  cable  conductors  shall  be  in 
accordance  with  R.S.A.  1056  and  shall  be  installed  in  an 
accessible  position  and  neatly  arranged  on  terminal  boards 
in  housings. 

540.     P)Onding  Wires  for  Other  Than   Propulsion 
Bonding 

(a)  Bonding  wires  shall  conform  to  R.S.A.  specification. 

(b)  Bonding  wires  shall  be  of  material  specified  on  requi- 
site  sheet. 

(c)  Bonding  shall  be  in  accordance  with  drawing  speci- 
fied on  requisite  sheet.  Rail  joints,  except  as  below,  shall 
be  bonded  with  two  bonding  wires;  when  located  in  plat- 
forms or  road  crossings,  whether  of  plank,  brick,  or  ballast 
filling,  four  wires  must  be  used  at  each  joint,  two  being 
placed  on  either  side   of  rail  and  outside  of  the  angle  bar. 

542.     Channel  Pins 

(a)  Channel  pins  shall  conform  to  R.S.A.  specifications, 
unless  otherwise  specified  on  requisite  sheet. 

(b)  Channel  pins  shall  be  driven  on  same  day  holes  are 
drilled  and  in   same  direction. 

(c)  Bond  wires  shall  be  free  and  move  with  channel  pins 
as  they  are  being  driven. 

610.     Circuit  Controllers 

(a)  Switch  circuit  controllers  shall  conform  to  A.R..\. 
specification. 

(b)  Switch  circuit  controller  connections  shall  be  in  ac- 
cordance with   R.S.A.   1223. 

(c)  Non-interlocked  single  main  line  switches,  both  ends 
of  crossover  switches  and  siding  derails,  when  not  directly 
connected  to  the  switch,  shall  be  equipped  with  switch  cir- 
cuit controllers. 

(d)  Switch  circuit  controllers  shall  be  connected  to  the 
normally  closed  point. 

(g)  Plunger  lock,  drawbridge,  lever  latch  circuit  con- 
trollers and  circuit  controllers  for  mechanically  interlocked 
signals  shall  be  used  as  specified  on  requisite  sheet. 

705.     Supports  for  Wood  Trunking 

(c)  When  trunking  exceeds  a  width  of  seven  inches, 
additional  support  shall  be  provided  as  specified  on  requisite 
sheet. 

(e)  A  piece  of  capping  eight  inches  long  and  the  width  of 
trunking  shall  be  placed  between  the  trunking  and  each 
support. 
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(f)  Each  joint  in  the  bottom  of  the  truiiking  sliall  liavc  a  i      i            ,.■             j    ,     ,     ]  shall           /  ,              ,        »     i     ..• 

^  ^     ,                                                                                   "  J.     Inspection    and    tests   i     ,     i,        ^  ,  he    made    at    destina- 

support.  ^                                    I  shall  not  ) 

(g)  When   triinking  is  extended  across  ditch  or  other  de-  tion  by  purchaser. 

pression   necessitating  a  span   of  more   than   5  ft.,   it   shall   be  4.        Inspection       and      tests       as      made       by      contractor 

reinforced  by  a  piece  of  rough  yellow  pine  or  oak  4  in.  by  (shall           i  k     -          t  H 

6  in.    in    size,    laid    horizontally    and    with    suitable    supports  (  shall  not  )         acceptaoie. 

under  end  of  reinforcing  piece.  5.     Connection   diagram. 

(h)     Exposed    trunking    crossing    under    tracks    containing  ^^^       Connection  diagram  | -^h^||        ,  |  be  furnished, 

other   than   track   circuit   wires   shall   be   protected    by   metal  (  shall  not  ) 

covering  between   rails.  (b)      Resistance   between    terminals 

The  specification  for  air-cooled   reactors   for  line  and  (c)     Total    resistance 

track  circuits  as  presented  at  the  meeting  for  approval  Specification  for  Switchboard 
for  submission  to  the  annual  meeting  to  be  acted  upon 

by  letter  ballot  for  inclusion  in  the  Manual  consisted  of  Under  this  specification  the  following  sections  are  stand- 

15   sections.      The   sections   covering  the   requisite   sheet,  ard   sections:      Purpose,    tender    requisite    sheet,    inspection, 

j^^.            ^.                ,.            ",.         ^  J                  ^  packing,   material  and  workmanship,  marking  and  warranty, 

tender,  tests,  inspection,  packing,  marking  and  warranty  -Yhe    sections    on    identification    and    insulation    are    general 

are  standard  sections  ;  those  pertaining  to  insulation  and  electrical  requirement  sections.    The  following  were  the  1920 

dielectric    requirements    are    general    electrical    require-  sections  submitted  to  the  meeting: 

ments  sections.     The  section  or  design  was  presented  in  4      Design 

1917,  as  were  those  covering  capacity,  adjustment,  name  ,  ^     c    ■    ,  ,        i     i    n   i        r        i     •                     j   i      .i 

,   .            ,    .                 ,             •     ^    rj^i       r   11       •                           1  (a)     Switchboard    shall    be    of   a    design    approved    by    the 

plate  and  temperature  rise,      ihe   following  paragraphs  purchaser 

were  added  to  the  requisite  sheet :  '                         ^      Panels 
(e)     Inspection  and  tests. 

,       T            .•             J   i.„  »    5  shall           /  ,             ,        ...           .    .  (a)     Panels    must    be    of    oil-finished    natural    black    slate, 

1.  Inspection  and  tests  <  „i,^ii        ^  i  be  made  at  the  point       r       \  ^  n-  •  ^   a  „•<;   ^ ^^^,,: 

^                                  (  shall  not  )                                   '  free  from  metallic  veins  and  Haws  or  as  specihed  on  requi- 

of  production  under  supervision  of  purchaser.  site  sheet. 

2.  Purchaser  requests   days'  notice  before  ap-  (b)      Marble  panels,  if  specified,  shall  be  polished  on  front 

paratus  will  be  ready  for  inspection  and  tests.  and  edges,  and  varnished  on  the  back. 

-I      T„...„^f-„     ^„A  *^  4.    S  shall           \,            1       .  J     .•      »•  (c)     Panels    shall    be    arranged    as    specified    on    requisite 

3.  Inspection  and  tests  >    u   ii        »  i  be  made  at  destination  .^'                                                  &                 i 

I  shall  not  )  sheet. 

by  purchaser.  (d)     Panels  shall  be   1^   in.   thick   for  all  sizes  up  to  and 

4.  Inspection      and      tests      as      made      by      contractor  including  48  in.   in   height   and   32   in.   in   width   and   2   in.   if 

f  shall           /  ■                 ,  ,  ,  either    dimension    is    exceeded,    or    as    specified    on    requisite 

1  „i  „it  „„i  r  '-)e  acceptauic.  ,       , 

(  shall  not  )                 ^  sheet. 

o        -c      i-        X       -D      ■  ,.       t       T  •              J  T>        1    /-i-        -J.  (e)      Bevel    of    edges    shall    be    as    specified    on    requisite 

Specification  for  Resistor  for  Line  and  Track  Circuits  ^\^^q{ 

Under  this  specification,  section  1,  requisite  sheet;  section  6.      SUPPORTING   FRAMEWORK 
i,  tender;  section  11,  tests;  section  12,  inspection;  section  13,  (a)     Supports    shall   be    pipe   or   angle    irons    with   fittings 
packing;   section    14,   marking,  and  section   15,  warranty,  are  for  wall,  floor  or  ceiling  braces.     The  dimensions  of  the  sup- 
standard  sections,  while  sections  9  and  10  on  insulation  and  ports  shall  be  as  specified  on  requisite  sheet, 
dielectric    requirements    are    general    electrical    requirements  (5)      Fittings   for   wall,   floor  or   ceiling   braces   to   be   fur- 
sections,  nishcd  as  specified  on  requisite  sheet. 
4.     Rating 

.  .    T,,        ,.         ,  ,,          •  .        ,    „  V                 -c  J  9.     Dielectric  Requirements 

(a)  Ihe    rating    of   the    resistor    sliall   be    as    specified    on 

requisite  sheet.                                                                                       .  (e)     Panels  shall  be  capable  of  standing  a  potential  stress 

(b)  Rating    shall    cover    the    total    resistance    of    the    re-  to  be  applied  between   live  terminals  and  between   live   ter- 
sistor   and    taps   as   required,   also   the    total    capacity    of   the  minals  and  frame  in  accordance  with  A.I.E.E.  standards, 
resistor  in  watts.  -.fs       ■rr,,^^,^ 

5.     Name-Plate  10-     Finish 

(a)     Metal  parts  of  instruments  and  trimmings  on  front  of 

(a)     Each  resistor  shall  have  a  tag,  paster  or  name-plate  switchboard  shall  be  as  specified  on  requisite  sheet, 

showing;      (a)   Manufacturer's  name,     (b)   Drawing  or  other  (j)      Handles   shall   be  stained   black  with  insulating  paint 

reference  number,     (c)   Resistance  in  ohms,     (d)   Continuous  or  varnish 

capacity  in  watts.  "                jj      Card  Holders 

h.     Temperature  Rise  ^-^^     ^^^^  holders  shall  be  furnished  for  switches,  circuit 

(a)  The    temperature    rise    of    the    resistor    by    the    ther-  breakers   and   rheostats,   as   specified  on   requisite   sheet, 
•mometer   shall    not    exceed    75   degrees    C.    (167    degrees    F.)  (b)     Card  holders  shall  be  mounted  where  they  will  best 
based  on  a  room   temperature  of  20  degrees   C.    (68  degrees  indicate  the  circuits  controlled,  and  shall  be  securely  fastened 
F.)    for    continuous    radiation    of    the    wattage    specified    on  with  escutcheon   pins  or  screws   of  non-corrosive  metal, 
requisite  sheet.  (c)      Card  holders  shall  be  of  non-corrosive  metal. 

(b)  When    the    resistor    is    to    be    used    for    intermittent  , -,       ^               ^                                      t- 

service,  the  permissible  wattage  radiation  may  vary,  depend-  12.      CoPPER  CONNECTIONS  AND   1 ERMINALS 
ing   upon    the    operation    of    the    intermittent    current.      The  (b)     Unless    continuously   supported,   main   current    carry- 
temperature  rise  corresponding  thereto  shall  not  exceed  10()  ing  connections  shall  not  be  smaller  than  No.  6  A.W.G.  and 
■degrees  C.    (180  degrees   F.)    based   on   a   room   temperature  of  shall  be  of  sufficient  mechanical  strength  to  withstand  bend- 
20  degrees  C.    (68  degrees  F.).  ing  between   supports. 

a       ry                      -R    AT>r.  (^ ^ )      Scparatc    terminal    lugs    shall    be    provided    for    each 

5.       lERMINAL    I50ARD  ^^j^.^  ^^  ^^■^^^  connection  leading  from  the   switchboard. 

(a)     Terminal    board    shall    be    as    specified    on    requisite  -jo       INSTRUMENTS 

sheet  and  marked  to  show  the  resistance  between  taps.  '    .        .                          ,    1.  .             j           j 

The    following  paragraphs    were    added   under    section    16,  (a)     Electrical  measuring  instruments  shall  be  so  damped 

requisites:  that   indicating   device   will   come   quickly   to   rest   with   each 

(d)  Material:  change  in  the  indicated  value. 

Resistors  shall  be  furnished  in  accordance   with  following  (b)      Indicating    electrical     measuring    devices     and    their 

drawings:  transformers    shall   be    calibrated   with    careful   consideration 

of  possible  electrical  interference  from  circuits  and  other  ap- 

'    I  [  ] '  . '  I    ]  j  I  ]  I    '      '  I                 ........  paratus.     The  error  expressed  in  terms  of  percentage  of  full 

(e)  Inspection   and   tests': scale  shall  not  exceed  1  per  cent,  when  used  without  current 

f  shj^ll           )  or  potential   transformers;    IV2   per  cent,   with   either  one   or 

1.  Inspection   and   tests  |  gj^^jj  j^ot  \  ^^   ^^^^^   ^'  P°'"'  the  other;  and  2  per  cent,  when  used  with  both  potential  and 
production  under  supervision  of  purchaser.  current  transformer.* 

2.  Purchaser     requests      days'     notice     before  "^i^,  ^^Xn^,   expressed   in   13-b  are  exclusive   of   the   error  in   the   instru- 

apparatus   will   be    ready   for   inspection    and   tests.  ment  transformers. 
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II.      Instri'mknt  TrANSKORMKIvS 

(a)  'rraii.sformcrs  sliall  lip  capable  of  carrying  lluir  ii ■^;ll- 
lar  full  sfcoiidarv  lo.ul  ri>iiliiiuiiiisl\  in  ai'CDrdaiuc  with 
A. l.K.J'.    standards. 

(1))  Tlii'v  sliall  willistaiid  willunit  iiijiirv  a  tiiiipi  r.iliirc 
of  *)S  ch-Kn-Vs  C,  20J  diKrci-s   !•'. 

(c)  Windings  of  instrnnictit  transfonmrs  sliall  bo  insu- 
lated to  withstand  without  injury  allcrnatin^;  (■urrciit  volt- 
afji's   in   aC(.-ordaiu-<-   with   .X.I.l-Mv    standards. 

(d)  C'lirrent   traiisforiiicrs: 

1.  Current  tratisforincrs  shall  wilbstand  dDubli-  full  rated 
current   for  S   inin.   without   injury. 

2.  They  shall  have  such  ratios  as  to  olilain  5  amp.  in 
the  secondary  circuits  when   carrying  full   rated  current. 

(e)  Potential  transformers  shall  have  such  ratios  as  to 
obtain  appro.ximately  110  \olts  on  secondarx  at  rated  nor- 
mal voltage. 

15.     FusKs 

(a)  Inises  shall  be  furnished  in  circuits  and  of  the  ca- 
pacity shown  on  ])iucliaser's  wiring;  diagram,  or  as  specified 
on  requisite  sheet. 

(b)  They  shall  be  in  accordance  with  drawing  1309. 

16.  Knife  .Switch ks 

(h)  'JMiey  shall  be  so  constructed  that  the  temperature  rise 
at  contacts  or  on  any  part  when  carrying  full  rated  current 
shall  not  exceed  30  degrees  C,  86  degrees  F.,  above  the  sur- 
rounding air,  based  on  a  room  temperature  of  40  degrees  C, 
104  degrees  F. 

(c)  Knife  switches  shall  be  in  accordance  with  manufac- 
turers' standard  or  as  specified  on  requisite  sheet. 

17.  Circuit-Breaker.s 

(a)  The  maximum  observable  temperature  rise  of  the 
various  parts  of  the  circuit-breakers  shall  not  exceed  the 
following  limits  when  the  ambient  temperature  of  reference 
is  40  degrees  C,  104  degrees  F.,  contacts  in  air  when  clean 
and  bright,  30  degrees  C,  86  degrees  F.,  contacts  in  oil,  30 
degrees  C,  86  degrees  F.,  oil,  40  degrees  C,  104  degrees  F. : 
potential  coils  unimpregnated  or  not  immersed  in  oil,  35 
degrees  C,  95  degrees  F. :  scries  coils  unimpregnated  or  not 
immersed  in  oil,  50  degrees  C,  122  degrees  F. ;  series  of  po- 
tential coils  impregnated  or  immersed  in  oil,  50  degrees  C, 
122  degrees  F. ;  coils,  if  bare  or  if  insulation  is  of  asbestos, 
mica  or  similar  heat  resisting  material,  70  degrees  C,  158 
degrees  F.     All  other  parts,  70  degrees  C,  158  degrees  F. 

(b)  The  operating  mechanism  of  remote  electrically  con- 
trolled circuit-breakers  shall  operate  at  any  voltage  between 
70  and  140  volts  d.c.  for  125-volt  solenoids,  and  between  140 
and  280  volts  for  250-volt  d.c.  solenoids,  and  shall  be  pro- 
vided with  auxiliary  attachment  for  hand   operation. 

(c)  Air  circuit-breakers: 

1.  Air  circuit-breakers  shall  be  of  carbon  break  type. 

2.  The  trip  coils  of  overload  and  underload  circuit-break- 
ers shall  be  provided  with  a  calibrating  device  which  can  be 
easily  adjusted:  the  calibrating  scale  shall  l)c  plainly  visible. 

(d)  Oil  circuit-breakers. 

1.  Breakers  shall  be  capable  of  opening  twice  in  succes- 
sion, with  two  minute  intervals,  any  circuit  within  its  guaran- 
teed rupturing  capacity  and  still  be  in  condition  to  be  closed 
and  carry  its  rated  current  continuously  as  a  non-automatic 
breaker. 

2.  Oil  circuit  breakers  shall  either  have  their  phases  in 
separate  compartments  or  separated  by  insulating  barriers 
so  as  to  give  protection  against  cross-arcing. 

3.  Cell  mounted  oil  breakers  designed  for  11,000  volts  or 
over  shall  be  furnished  with  slate  or  soapstone  slab  if  re- 
quired. 

4.  Tank  type  oil  breakers  designed  for  22,000  volts  or  over 
shall  be  furnished  with  boiler  iron  tanks  and  all  live  parts 
so  jnsulated  therefrom  that  no  protecting  structure  is  neces- 
sary. 

18.     Disconnecting  Switches 

(a)  Disconnecting  switches  shall  be  of  knife  type,  equipped 
with  suitable  terminals,  with  hole  or  ring  in  blade  so  as  to 
permit   of  operation   by  means   of  insulated   rod   with   hook. 

(b)  For  circuits  up  to  and  including  2500  volts  they  shall 
be  mounted  on  marble  bases;  for  higher  voltage  circuits  they 
shall  be  mounted  on  wet  process  porcelain  insulators,  suitable 
for  the  voltage,  the  insulation  in  turn  to  be  mounted  on  metal 
bases  or  framework  as  may  be  required. 

(c)  They  shall  have  such  current  carrying  capacity  as  to 
carry  the  rated  current  continuously  without  the  temperature 
of  any   part   rising  more   than   30   degrees    C,   86  degrees    F., 


above   the   surrounding  air,   based   on   a   room   leiiiperaliire   <jf 
40  degrees   t  .,    104  degrees    I'. 

1''.     l-i(;iiTNiN(;  Akrt.stkr.s 

(a)  Lightning  arresters,  if  required,  shall  be  designed  to 
protect  ap])aratus  connected  to  the  circuit  from  the  destruc- 
tive   elTects    of    lightning    disturbances.      Typ*'p    location    and 

iHiiiiber   to  be   shown   on   requisite   sheet. 

20.     Namk-I'i.atks 

(a)  A  iiaine -plate  showing  manufacturer's  name  and  serial 
iiuiiiber   sIkiU   be   furnished   on   each   panel. 

(b)  Name-plate  shall  be  of  non-corrosive  metal  and  se- 
curely fastened  with  screws  or  pins  of  non-corrosive   metal. 

Committee:  C.  H.  Morrison  (N.  Y.  N.  H.  &  IL),  chairman: 
W.  M.  Vandersluis  (I.  C),  vice-chairman;  V.  J.  Ackerman 
(K.  C.  T.),  P..  T.  Anderson  (D.  L.  &  W.),  J.  A.  Heoddy  (.\. 
&  W.),  G.  S.  Davis  (P.  &  \i.),  W.  F.  Follett  (N.  Y.  N.  11.  & 
11.),  C.  F.  Goings  (P.  R.  R.),  E.  C.  Grant  (U.  P.),  J.  C.  Mill 
(C.  M.  &  .St.  .P.),  W.  Morrison  (N.  Y.  C),  R.  M.  Phinney 
(C.  &  N.  W.),  F.  C.  Stuart  (E.  J.  &  E.),  G.  K.  Thomas  (A. 
T.  &  S.  F.),  L.  F.  Vieillard  (L.  I.).  L.  C.  Walters  f Southern), 
F.  E.  Wass  (N.  Y.  C),  Edgar  Winans  (A.  T.  &  S.  F.),  Leroy 
Wyant   (C,  R.  L  &  P.). 

Discussion 

C.  H.  Morrison  (chairman)  :  The  s])ecificati()n  sub- 
mitted is  a  revision  of  that  already  in  the  Manual,  bring- 
ing the  details  up  to  date,  and  having  the  specification 
comply  with  unit  specifications  passed  by  the  association 
and  included  in  the  Manual.  Therefore  I  would  like  to 
dispense  with  calling  each  paragraph,  and  after  calling 
attention  to  several  corrections  in  the  specification, 
would  move  that  it  be  submitted  to  the  annual  meeting, 
to  be  voted  on  by  letter  ballot,  and  included  in  the 
Manual. 

In  Section  4,  Drawings,  after  the  words  "|)urchaser  de- 
sires" add  the  words  "to  furnish."  The  committee  recom- 
mends that  the  specifications  for  alternating^  current, 
automatic  block  signal  system,  be  approved  and  sub- 
mitted at  the  annual  meeting  for  submission  to  letter 
ballot  and  inclusion  in  the  Manual,  eliminating  the 
following  specifications :  Revised  specifications  and 
requisites  for  apparatus  and  materia!  for  a.  c.  block  signal 
system  on  railroads  using  a.  c.  propulsion,  with  specifi- 
cations and  requisites ;  for  apparatus  and  material  for 
a.  c.  block  signal  system  on  roads  using  d.  c.  propul- 
sion, and  specifications  and  requisites  for  apparatus  and 
material  for  a.  c.  block  signal  system  on  railroads  us- 
ing other  than  a.  c.  or  d.  c.  propulsion. 

(Motion  seconded  and  carried.) 

Mr.  Morrison:  The  committee  recommends  that  the 
specification  for  air  cooled  reactors  for  line  and  track 
circuit  as  provided,  be  approved,  and  take  the  usual 
course. 

(Motion  seconded  and  carried.) 

\lr.  Morrison :  The  committee  submits  the  follow- 
ing change  in  the  specification  for  resisters  for  line  and 
track  service.  In  5,  Naine- Plate :  "Each  resister  shall 
bear  a  metal  name-plate,  and  paster  or  tag,  showing"' 
the  various  items  are  lettered.  They  should  be  num- 
bered. Part  (2)  should  read  "Manufacturers'  drawing 
and  other  reference  number."  The  committee  recom- 
mends that  the  specification  as  revised  be  approved  and 
take  the  usual  course. 

(Motion  seconded  and  carried.) 

Mr.  Morrison  :  The  following  change  should  be  made 
in  section  15.  Fuses,  (b)  "Thev  shall  be  in  accord- 
ance with  R.  S.  A.  1309,  or  as  specified  on  requisite 
sheet." 

The  committee  recommends  that  tne  specification  be 
accepted  and  take  the  usual  course. 

(Motion   seconded   and   carried.) 

The  committee  was  dismissed  with  the  thanks  of  the 
as.sociation. 
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Report  of  Committee  XIII — Electrical  Testing 


UNDKK  THK  ASSIGNMENT  to  prepare  tables  of  standard 
ranges  and  scales  for  electrical  testing  instruments 
tlie  committee  revised  drawing  1378  and  prepared 
tables  of  standard  ranges  and  scales  for  portable  a.c.  volt- 
meters and  ammeters.  The  title  on  drawing  1378  was 
changed  to  read  "Scale  ranges  for  d.c.  Volt-Ammeters" 
and  the  committee  recommended  its  approval  for  sub- 
mission to  letter  ballot  for  inclusion  in  the  Manual. 

TABLES   OF  STANDARD  RANGES  AND  SCALES  FOR  ALTERNAT- 
ING CURRENT   VOLTMETERS 

. Ranges 

Combi- 
nation 

No.  Volts 

1.   (a)   0—     0.5 

0—     2.0 

0—     5.0 

0 —  20.0 
(b)   0—     0.5 

0—     2.0 


Min.  Length  of 
Upper  Arc     Di' 


-Scale- 
No.  of  Div.  per 


10 


Block 
10 


Range  of  Reading, 

Volts 
0.1        to     20.0 


0- 


5.0 


1920. 


4/," 


2'A'' 


2 'A" 


120 


60 


0—  20.0 

2.  (a)   0—  60. 
0—120. 

0—240. 
(b)  0—  60. 
0—120. 
0—240. 

3.  (a)    0—     1. 
0—     5. 

0 —  25. 
0— 125. 

The  committee  recommended  that  the  table  of  Standard  Ranges  and 
Scales  f»r  Alternating  Current  V"oltmeters  be  accepted  for  submission  to 
letter   ballot    for    inclusion    in    the    Manual. 


10 


12.0 


12.0 


0.2 


)      240 
1920. 


0      240 
1920. 


1920. 


TABLE     OF     STANDARD     RANGES     AND     SCALES     FOR     SINGLE 
RANGE  ALTERNATING  CURRENT  AMMETERS 


. Ranges .      Min.  Length  of 

1  fo.         Amperes        Upper  Arc     Divs. 


(a)  0- 

(b)  0- 


(a)  0— 

(b)  0— 


(a)  0— 

(b)  0— 


(a)  0— 

(b)  0— 


No.  of  Div.  per 
Blocks     Block 
10 


Range  of  Reading, 
Amperes 


.500 
.500 


2.00 
2.00 


S.OO 
5.00 


S.   (a)  0- 
(b)   0- 


15.00 
15.00 


.150  5"  150  15  10  .040   to         .ISO 

.150  25^"  75  7^"         10  .040  to         .150 

1920. 
5"  100  10  10  .100   to         .500 

2J^"  50  5  10  .100  to       '.SOO 

1920. 
5"  100  10  10  .400  to       2.00 

2'A"  50  5  10  .400   to       2.00 

1920. 
5"  100  10  10  1.00     to       5.00 

2'A"  50  5  10  1.00     to       S.OO 

1920. 
5"  150  15  10  4.00     to     15.00 

2A"  75  7A"         10  4.00     to     15.00 

1920. 
5"  100  10  10  10.00     to     50.00 

2H"  SO  5  10  10.00     to     50.00 

1920. 
S"  100  10  10  20.00     to   100.00 

2A"  50  5  10  20.00     to   100.00 

1920. 
The  committee   recommended  that   the  Table   of   Standard   Ranges   and 
Scales    for    Single    Range   Alternating;   Current    Ammeters   be    accepted    for 
submission  to  letter  ballot   for   inclusion  in  the  Manual. 

Committee:  P.  M.  Gault  (I.  C),  chairman;  J.  S.  Gensheimer 
(N.  Y.  P.  &  N.),  vice-chairman;  Harry  Coombs  (L.  E.  &  W.), 
C.  E.  Earhart  (A.  &  V.),  Thos.  Holt  (C.  U.  D.  Co.),  E.  E.  Ire- 
land (C.  I.  &  L.),  Malcolm  Mclntyre  (M.  C),  F.  D.  Morehart 
(C.  M.  &  St.  P.),  J.  P.  Muller  (Southern),  T.  J.  O'Meara  (N. 
Y.  C),  D.  W.  Rosenweig  (Sunset  Lines),  C.  O.  Seifert  (B.  & 
O.  C.  T.),  E.  B.  Smith  (N.  Y.  C),  L.  L.  Whitcomb  (N.  Y.  C). 

(These  tables  were  accepted  after  brief  discussion.) 


(a)  0—  50.00 

(b)  0—  50.00 


7.   (a)   0— 100.00 
(b)   0—100.00 


Report  of  Committee  XI — Batteries 


T 


HE  COMMITTEE  submitted  for  con- 
sideration reports  on  the  fol- 
lowing subjects : 

Revised  sections  of  specifica- 
tion for  type  "A"  caustic 
soda  primary  cells  and  renew- 
als. 

Revised      drawing      1053  ■ — 
Round  Jars  and  Covers. 
New  drawing  1419 — Rectangular  Jars  and  Covers. 
Revised  specification  for  concrete  battery  box. 
Revised   specification    for   lead    type   portable    storage 
batter}'  for  signaling. 

Drawings  1053  and  1419  were  prepared  in  conference 
with  the  jar  manufacturers  and  the  requirements  in  some 
places  are  a  trifle  more  severe  than  is  recommended  by 
them.  Certain  limitations  are  necessary  in  order  to  make 
the  jars  sufficiently  uniform  to  meet  the  criticisms  of  the 
battery  manufacturers  and  to  make  them  serviceable  for 
the  railroads.  The  rectangular  jars  have  been  particu- 
larly objected  to  by  the  manufacturers,  due  to  the  diffi- 
culty in  getting  heat  resisting  glass  into  this  shape.  The 
drawings  were  submitted  for  discussion. 

Certain  sections  of  the  primary  cell  specification  were 
revised  in  line  with  the  discussion  at  the  December  meet- 
ing and  were  tentatively  submitted  for  further  discussion. 
In   accordance  with   instructions,   the   committee   sub- 


mitted a  revised  specification  for  a  concrete  battery  box. 
The  requirements  of  this  specification  are  similar  to  those 
of  the  earlier  specification  which  has  been  in  successful 
commercial  use  for  several  years.  Sections  were  added 
to  provide  for  wood  lining  for  primary  battery  use. 
Standard  clauses  have  been  revised.  This  specification 
was  submitted  for  discussion. 

The  specification  for  portable  lead  type  storage  bat- 
tery for  signaling  was  revised  by  the  committee  working 
in  conjunction  with  the  representatives  of  the  manufac- 
turers and  in  conference  with  the  representatives  of  the 
majority  of  roads  using  this  type  of  battery. 

The  committee  recommended  that  the  specifications 
for  lead  type  portable  storage  battery  for  signaling  be 
submitted  to  letter  ballot  at  the  annual  meeting  for  in- 
clusion in  the  Manual. 

Specifications  for  Lead  Type  Portable  Storage  Battery 
for  Signaling 

1.     Designation 

(a)  In  ordering  cells  or  parts,  the  capacity  required  shall 
be  designated  as  "50  ampere  hour,"  "75  ampere  hour,"  or 
"100  ampere  hour."  1920. 

(b)  These  terms  shall  signify  the  ampere  hour  capacity 
on  a  72-hr.  test  of  cells  to  be  furnished  under  these  specifica- 
tions. 1920. 

2.     Dimensions 

(a)   General  dimensions  shall  be  as  follows: 

Inside  Inside 

Length  Length  Approx. 

Number           of  Case  of  Jar  Weight 

Capacity        of  Cells           in  Inches  in  Inches  in  Lb. 

50                   1                   2  3/4  2  7/16  12 

2  5  1/16  "  27 

3  8  5/8  "  40 

4  1 1  5/8        "         53 
75        1        3  7/8       3  9/16      20 

2  7  15/16      "         40 

3  12  "        60 

4  121/8  "  80 
100                   1                   5                       411/16  27 

2  10  3/16  "  24 

3  15  3/8  "  81 

1920. 


S«)i 
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(l>)  Jars  sliall  l)i-  5  lS/16-iii.  wide  ;iiul  7i„-in.  liiKli.       V)20. 
3.     I''.i.i:mi;.\t.s 

(ii)  Thf  plati's  shall  he  connected  iiilo  positive  and  tu^a- 
tive  uronjis  hy  hitrninn;  to  lead  alloy  pillar  .straps.  1916. 

(h)  The  positive  and  negative  plates  shall  he  of  pasted 
type  appro.xiinately  5-in.  liinh  hy  S-^-in.  wide.  Positive  grids 
.shall  he  made  of  six  to  eight  per  cent  antimony  alloy;  nega- 
tive grids  shall  he  made  of  four  to  eight  per  cent  antimony 
alloy.  1920. 

(c)  Positive  plates  shall  he  not  less  than  ^-in.  thick.  In- 
termediate negative  plates  slinll  he  not  less  than  3/16-in. 
thick.  End  negative  plates  shall  be  not  less  than  3/A2-\n. 
thick.  1920. 

(,d).  Positive  and  negative  groups,  when  furnished  sepa- 
rately, shall  be  ready  for  service  after  an  initial  charge  of 
one  ampere  per  positive  plate  continued  for  100  hrs.       1920. 

(e)  Plates  shall  be  burned  to  pillar  straps  not  less  than 
',<l-in.  thick  on  IJs-in.  centers.  Pillar  post  shall  be  so  con- 
structed as  to  prevent  creeping  of  electrolyte.  1920. 

(f)  Plates  shall  be  so  supi)ortcd  by  pillar  strap  and  so 
surfaced  on  bottom  that  all  plates  shall  rest  on  all  supporting 
ribs.  1920. 

(g)  Plate  lugs  shall  he  not  less  than  iij-in,  wide  and  of 
same  thickness  as  the  plate.  1920. 

4.  Sepakators 

(a)  Adjacent  plates  shall  be  separated  by  a  sheet  of  hard 
rubber  and  a  sheet  of  treated  wood.  1916. 

(b)  The  wood  sheet  shall  be  at  least  9/32  in.  thick  and 
grooved  on  one  side.  The  web  shall  be  not  over  1/16  in. 
thick.  The  rubber  sheet  shall  be  perforated  and  shall  be  at 
least  1/64  in.  thick.  1920. 

(c)  The  flat  side  of  wood  sheet  shall  be  placed  against  the 
negative  plate.  The  rubber  sheet  shall  be  placed  against  the 
positive  plate.  1920. 

5.     Electrolyte 

(a)   Electrolyte    shall    be    of    1,220    specific    gravity,    unless 
otherwise  specified,  and  shall  be  in  accordance  with  R.  S.  A. 
specification    for    "Electrolyte    for    Lead    Type    Storage    Bat- 
tery." 1920. 
6.     Jar.s 

(a)  The  jars  shall  be  of  hard  rnlibcr  compound,  free 
from  metallic  substances,  soft  spots  or  flaws.  1920. 

(b)  The  wall  of  the  jar  shall  be  of  a  uniform  thickness  not 
less  than  7/64  in.  and  shall  have  1/64  in.  draft  in  each  wall, 
between  the  top  of  the  jar  and  the  top  of  the  ribs.  The 
variation  in  outside  dimensions  shall  be  not  greater  than 
1/64  in.  The  corners  shall  be  uniform  and  as  sharp  as  con- 
sistent with  strength.  The  top  shall  be  ground  evenly  and 
parallel  with  bottom  of  jar.  1920. 

(c)  The  bottom  of  the  jar  shall  be  reinforced  around  edges 
and  with  at  least  one  intermediate  reinforcement.  The  ribs 
for  support  of  .plates  shall  be  ^4  in.  high,  not  less  than 
7/64  in.  thick  at  the  top  and  shall  be  of  a  harder  compound 
than  the  jar  walls.  1920. 

(d)  The  jars  when  supported  in  the  case  shall  withstand 
an  increase  in  temperature  of  the  electrolyte  to  ISO  degrees 
F.  without  distortion.  1916. 

(e)  Compound  from  which  jars  are  made  shall,  when 
tested  at  70  degrees  P.,  have  a  tensile  strength  of  not  less 
than  4000  lb.  per  sq.  in.  and  an  elongation  of  not  less  than 
5  per  cent.  In  all  cases  the  product  of  the  tensile  strength 
in  iiounds  and  the  elongation  in  percentage  shall  be  not  less 
than  30,000.  1920. 

7.     Jar  Covers 

(a)  Rubber  compound  from  which  covers  are  made  shall 
have  a  tensile  strength  of  not  less  than  2400  lb.  1920. 

(b)  Holes  for  pillar  posts  shall  be  3^-in.  center  to  cen- 
ter. 1920. 

8.     Vents 

The  vent  hole  in  cover  shall  be  at  least  y^  in.  in  diameter 
and  shall  be  provided  with  a  removable  screw  or  bayonet 
catch  cap,  so  vented  that  gas  will  readily  escape  without 
carrying  entrained  electrolyte.  1920. 

9.     Terminals  and  Connections 

(a)  Unless  otherwise  specified,  end  cells  of  battery  shall 
be  equipped  with  lead  alloy  terminal  posts,  with  a  detachable 
non-turning  binding  post  in  accordance  with  R.  S.  A.  1070. 
.    .  1920. 

(h)  Unless  otherwise  specified,  cell  connections  shall  be  of 
lead  alloy  burned  to  pillar  posts.  1920. 


(c)  \V  lien  wire  connections  are  specified  they  shall  \n-  oi 
No.  6  .\.\\'.(i.  soft  drawn  bare  tinned  copper,  securely  cast 
in  i)illar  post,  and  extending  .]'/:  in.  above  post.  The  i(jp  of 
pillar  post  shall  he  rounded.  1920. 

10.     Case 

(a)  The  case  shall  be  made  of  well-seasoned  oak,  maph  , 
beech,  i)irch  or  ash  and  shall  Ix-  (>'/[  in.  wide  inside.         1920. 

(b)  The  sides  and  ends  shall  be  at  least  %  in.  thick  with 
horizontal  grain  and  shall  be  fastened  together  by  dovetail 
or  lock  corners.  'J"he  sides  shall  be  fastened  to  tiic  bottom 
with   1^,-in.  No.  H  llat  head  screws.  1920. 

(c)  The  bottom  shall  be  at  least  %  in.  thick  and  top  of 
case  shall  be  even  with  top  of  jar.  1920. 

(d)  A  band  iron  strap  l-in.  by  3/32-in.  shall  extend  down 
the  ends  and  across  the  bottom.  The  strap  shall  be  flush 
with  the  bottom  only,  fastened  to  the  ends  with  flat  head 
wood  screws  and  drilled  near  top  to  receive  the  hooked 
end  of  bail.  1920. 

(e)  Cases  for  4  cells  shall  be  provided  with  3/16-in.  bolt  to 
hold  sides  together.  Bolt  head  and  nut  shall  be  countersunk 
flush  with  outside  surface  of  case.  1920. 

1 1 .  Case  Covers 

(a)  The  top  of  case  cover  shall  be  at  least  l/j  in.  thick  and 
shall  be  fastened  to  the  cover  sides  and  ends,  with  lj4-'n. 
No.  8  flat  head  screws.  The  sides  and  ends  of  the  case  cover 
shall  he  yg  in.  thick.  _  1920. 

(b)  The  case  cover  shall  have  disconnecting  hinge  and  be 
provided  with  clasps  to  hold  the  cover  in  place.  1920. 

(c)  The  case  cover  shall  be  nrovided  with  ^-in.  notch,  for 
wire    connection,    located    on    front    side,    opposite    terminal. 

1920. 

12.  Case  Handle 

(a)  Case  shall  be  provided  with  a  handle  which  shall  con- 
sist of  a  forged,  mild  steel  bail,  5/16  in.  in  diameter,  and  a 
handle  of  well-seasoned  maple,  ash,  oak  or  beech  \%  in.  in 
diameter,  extending  the  full  length  of  the  case,  with  a  ferrule 
on  each  end.  1920. 

13.     Painting 

(a)  Case,  case  cover,  handle,  and  packing  boards  shall  be 
protected  with  two  coats  of  acid-proof  paint  applied  by  dip- 
ping. .  ■,   -    ..  1920. 

14.  '  SCALING  Compound 

fa)  The  sealing  compound  shall  be  of  such  composition  as 
not  to  have  an  injurious  effect  on  the  battery.  1916. 

(b)  The  sealing  compound  shall  not  be  brittle  at  25  degree  = 
F.  below  zero,  and  shall  not  run  at  150  degrees  F.  1920. 

15.     Assembly 

(a)  Unless  otherwise  specified,  the  cells  shall  be  assembled 
in  wood  carrying  cases  and  shall  be  given  the  fiill  initial 
charge  before  shipment.  1920. 

(b)  Jars  shall  be  placed  in  case  with  wood  packing  boards 
at  least  %-in.  thick  between  adjacent  jars.  1920. 

16.     Inspection 

The  four  paragraphs,  a,  b,  c  and  d,  consist  of  standard  sec- 
tions. 

17.     Tests 

The  first  three  paragraphs,  a,  b  and  c,  consist  of  standard 
sections.     Paragraph   d   follows: 

(d)  Cells  when  tested  shall  be  fully  charged  and  then  dis- 
charged as  follows: 

1.  Starting  at  noon,  with  a  room  and  solution  temperature 
of  80  degrees  F.,  and  maintaining  a  room  temperature  of 
80  degrees  F.  throughout  test,  battery  shall  be  discharged  at 
L^25  of  the  rated  ampere  hour  capacity  for  5  hrs.,  followed 
by  a  rest  of  16  hr.,  then  discharged  at  same  rate  for  8  hr. 
with  another  rest  of  16  hr.,  then  discharged  8  hr.  at  same 
rate,  rested  16  hr.  and  then  discharged  at  same  rate,  until 
95  per  cent  of  the  rated  capacity  has  been  discharged,  when 
voltage  shall  be  not  less  than  1.75  volts  per  cell.  1920. 

18.     Packing 

(a)  Material  shall  be  so  prepared  as  to  permit  convenient 
handling  and  to  protect  against  loss  or  damage  during  ship- 
ment CS.  S.  8-a.)     1919. 

(b)  When  ordered  unassembled,  w^ood  separators  shall  be 
packed  in  air-tight  metal  containers  holding  200  each.  Rub- 
ber separators  shall  be  packed  200  in  a  package.  The  posi- 
tive and  negative  groups  shall   be  packed  separately,  as  fol- 
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lows:    20 — 50  a.h.  groups;   16 — 75  a.h.  groups  or  10 — 100  a.h. 
groups  in  a  package.  1920. 

19.     Marking 

This  consists  of  three  paragraphs,  a,  b  and  c,  which  are 
standard  sections. 

Committee:  R.  B.  Ellsworth  (N.  Y.  C),  chairman;  A.  B. 
Himes  (B.  &  O.),  vice-chairman;  A.  R.  Fugina  (L.  &  N.), 
J.  G.  Bartell  (L.  V.),  P.  A.  Bliss  (S.  P.),  W.  E.  Boland  (S.  P.), 
J.  F.  Jacobs  (C.  R.  R.  of  N.  J.),  T.  L.  Johnson  (D.  L.  &  W.), 
A.  H.  McKeen  (O.  W.  R.  R.  &  N.),  H.  G.  Morgan  (I.  C), 
S.  U.  Rhymer  (C.  &  A.),  J.  C.  Seaman  (N.  Y.  C),  Warren  Y. 
Scott  (B.  &  M.),  F.  C.  Timmons  (D.  &  H.),  E.  L.  Watson 
(P.  R.  R.),  A.  H.  Yocum  (P.  &  R.). 

Discussion 

F.  P.  Patenall  (B.  &  O.)  :  In  preparing  the  new 
clauses  of  specification  for  type  "A"  caustic  soda  pri- 
mary cells  and  renewals,  were  the  manufacturers  in  con- 
ference with  the  committee  ? 

R.  B.  Elsworth  (Chairman)  :  The  committee  has  been 
working  closely  with  the  manufacturers,  and  since  the 
December  meeting  it  has  discussed  the  specifications  in 
conference  with  various  representatives,  bttt  it  did  not 
hold  a  formal  meeting. 

R.  W.  Erwin  (National  Carbon  Company)  :  An  in- 
termittent test  of  some  sort  is  a  great  improvement  over 
other  tests.  The  function  of  the  intermittent  test 
is  to  give  an  idea  of  what  the  minimum  voltage 
will  be  in  operating  a  signal  motor.  It  is  a  question 
whether  the  test  as  now  conducted  will  accomplish  the  re- 
sults desired.  The  main  criticism  of  this  test  is  making 
a  complicated  intermittent  one  without  getting  exactly 
the  conditions  wanted.  The  result  desired  is  to  find  out 
what  the  voltage  will  be  in  actual  service.  That  voltage  is 
bound  to  be  higher  than  it  would  be  at  a  three  ampere 
continuous  discharge. 

E.  B.  Smith  (N.  Y.  C.).:  Did  the  committee  in  the 
last  part  of  paragraph  (a)  refer  to  Fahrenheit  or  Cen- 
tigrade temperature? 

Mr.  Elsworth :  We  have  tried  to  make  the  test  inter- 
mittent to  meet  objections  to  the  continuous  test,  and  the 
three  ampere  discharge  for  the  10  periods  of  30  sec.  each 
was  particularly  designed  for  those  who  wish  to  use  this 
type  of  battery  to  operate  a  low  voltage  switch  machine. 

Following  the  discussion  on  Specification  for  Type  "A" 
Caustic  Soda  Primary  Cells  and  Renewals,  the  commit- 
tee submitted  Specification  for  Concrete  Battery  Box. 

T.  S.  Stevens  (A.  T.  &  S.  F.)  :  Has  the  committee 
considered  the  actual  necessity  of  specifying  steel  rods 
for  concrete  battery  boxes  ?  We  are  doing  all  our  work 
with  netting. 

Mr.  Elsworth :  Mr.  Stevens,  have  any  of  these  boxes 
been  submitted  to  the  test,  as  outlined  in  the  specifica- 
tion? 

R.  L.  Woodling  (A.  T.  &  S.  F.)  :  I  have  filled  60 
cell  boxes  reinforced  with  chicken  wire,  with  crushed 
rock  or  sand,  and  picked  them  up  with  the  crane  without 
any  chain  under  them,  with  channel  iron  across  the  top, 
and  swung  them  out  and  unloaded  them  without  breaking. 

Larsen  Brown  (A.  T.  &  S.  F.)  :  I  wonder  if  the  com- 
mittee considered  tising  pressed  steel  covers  ?  They  are 
cheaper  and  easier  to  handle. 

A.  B.  Du  Bray  (I.  C.  C.)  :  The  hinges  on  wooden  cov- 
ers are  frequently  out  of  order,  and  the  covers  also  ; 
whereas  the  sheet  metal  covers  do  not  need  hinges  and 
are  easily  handled  and  stand  up  very  much  better  in  use. 

H.  G.  Morgan  (I.  C.)  :  A  hinge  would  be  necessary 
on  a  large  cover  even  using  pressed  steel. 

Mr.  Elsworth :  The  committee  will  take  this  question 
up  with  the  manufacturers  and  report  in  July. 

Mr.  Patenall :  Can  the  chairman  of  the  committee 
tell  us  as  to  the  cost  of  the  rectangular  jar  compared  with 
the  cylindrical  jar  of  smaller  capacity? 


Mr.  Elsworth :     The  barrel-shaped  jar  costs  $12. 

A.  B.  Himes  (Vice-Chairman)  :  Presented  specifica- 
tion for  Lead  Type  Portable  Storage  Battery  for  Signal- 
ing. There  are  some  typographical  errors  in  2,  which 
will  be  corrected. 

G.  W.  Vinal  (Bureau  of  Standards)  :  In  5,  Electro- 
lyte shall  be  of  1220  specific  gravity.  That,  of  course,  is 
an  ideal  figure  which  is  not  always  realized  in  practice. 
Would  it  not  be  well  to  say:  The  electrolyte  shall  be  o£ 
not  more  than  1220  specific  gravity?  I  would  also  sug- 
gest that  the  temperature  at  which  this  specific  gravity 
should  be  measured  should  be  specified. 

Mr.  Himes :  There  are  locations  where  we  cannot  ad- 
here to  the  1220,  as  in  the  extreme  north.  We  do  not 
want  to  set  a  maximum,  but  wish  to  allow  leeway  for  er- 
rors in  cold  territory. 

Mr.  Wiegand :  I  would  like  to  suggest  a  revision  of 
3  (a)  to  read:  "The  olates  shall  be  connected  into  posi- 
tive and  negative  groups  by  burning  to  pillar  straps  on 
1^-in.  centers,  and  3  (e)  to  read  :  Pillar  straps  shall  be  of 
lead  alloy  not  less  than  ^4  in.  thick.  Pillar  post  shall  be 
so  constructed  as  to  prevent  creeping  of  electrolyte." 

Mr.  Vinal :  Would  it  not  be  well  to  insert  in  14  that  the 
sealing  compound  should  adhere  firmly  to  both  rubber 
and  wood  surfaces? 

Mr.  Elsworth  :    The  committee  will  consider  that. 

The  committee  was  dismissed  with  the  thanks  of  the 
association. 


Committee  of  Direction  Meets 

The  Committee  of  Direction  of  the  Signal  division 
will  hold  a  meeting  in  the  French  Room  of  the  Congress 
Hotel  at  8:30  p.  m.  The  purpose  of  this  meeting  is  to 
finish  such  uncompleted  business  as  it  was  unable  to  com- 
plete at  the  all-day  meeting  held  on  Sunday,  March  14. 


A  Bolivian  Visitor 

Colonel  T.  P.  Ledwidge,  chief  engineer  of  the  Ferro 
Carril  de  Bolivia,  with  headquarters  at  Potosi,  Bolivia,  is 
a  visitor  at  the  convention  of  the  American  Railway  En- 
gineering Association.  He  was  present  at  the  sessions 
yesterday  and  was  much  impressed  with  the  contrast  be- 
tween American  railway  practices  and  those  in  his  coun- 
try. Colonel  Ledwidge  is  a  graduate  of  Cornell  Uni- 
versity who  went  to  Bolivia  with  Grace  &  Co.  21  year.<i 
ago.  As  an  executive  officer  of  a  government-owned 
road,  he  is  an  officer  in  the  army  with  all  the  privileges 
and  rights  of  that  position.  Colonel  Ledwidge  is  in  this 
country  to  interest  American  financiers  in  railway  oppor- 
tunities in  Bolivia  and  also  to  secure  new  equipment. 

Prior  to  the  war  the  railway  materials  used  in  Bolivia 
were  imported  primarily  from  Europe,  but  that  country 
is  now  dependent  on  the  United  States  for  its  supplies. 
Those  American  materials  which  have  been  delivered  are 
meeting  with  much  favor,  and  America  is  now  looked  on 
as  the  logical  field  for  railway  equipment  because  of  its 
accessibility  and  the  favor  with  which  American  designs 
are  received.  At  the  present  time  American  represent- 
atives are  calling  at  the  railway  centers  in  western  South 
America  at  intervals,  although  most  of  the  purchases  are 
made  through  the  medium  of  representatives  in  the 
United  States.  Colonel  Ledwidge  is  advocating  a  joint 
purchasing  commission  for  the  railways  on  the  west 
coast  of  South  America,  believing  that  such  an  arrange- 
ment will  not  only  result  in  economy  to  the  roads,  but 
will  promote  standardization,  a  thing  much  needed  in 
those  countries. 
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Signal  Division  Registration 

Till  RKllISTRATION  AT  TlIK  Tl'ISDAY  Of  SCCOncI  day 
>ossions  of  the  vSigiial  Division  of  the  .American 
Kaihoad  .\ssociation  are  given  helow.  InciucUnj,' 
the  rejjistration  of  yesterday,  a  total  of  290  active  and 
125  attiliate  nieinhcr.s,  or  a  fjrand  total  of  415,  registered. 
This  compares  with  a  total  registration  of  31H  last  year 
and    1"'S  in   10]S. 

Active  Members 

.^nIU■;l^,   K.   1".,  Sir.  Supvr.,  C.  R.  I.  &  P.   Ry. 

Haiiu-s,   W.   H,,  SiR.   Supvr.,  Mo.   I'ac.   K.    K. 

l?oycc.   C.co.,   Siipt.    Tolc.    &    SIrs.,    C.   St.    1'.,    M.   &   O.    Ry. 

HncliaiuMi,    !•".    H.,   SIr.    KiiRr.,    I'ciin.    Lines,    Pittsburgli,    Pa. 

Case,   D.   M.,  SIr.   &   Eloc.    Eng.,   Lines   West,   Southern   Ry. 

Cooper.  H.  H.,  Sig.  Iiisptr.,  N.  Y.  C.   Lines,  ButTalo. 

Diffcnbaugh,  F.  R.,  Sig.  Dcpt.,  A.  T.  &  S.  F.  Ry. 

Eck,   W.    I.,   Supt.   Sir.   &   VAcc.    Dept.,   Sou.    Ry.   System. 

Elliott,  W.  H..  Sig.   Kngr.,  N.  Y.  C.  Line,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Ellis,  G.   E.,  Consultg.   Engr. 

FerRuson,  J.   G.,  Supvr.  Signals,   N.   &  W.   Ry. 

Galleher,  J.   M.,  Sig.  Supvr.,   Eric   R.   R. 

GoUos,  Anstol,  Elcc.  Engr.,  Chicago  Un.  Sta.  Co. 

Hanson,   E.,  Sig.   Engr.,  G.   C.   &  S.   F.   Ry.  • 

Hanson,  L.  J.,  Supvr.  Sigs.,  G.  T.  R.  R.  I 

Hickman,    1.   Sig.    Supvr.,   M.   K.    &  T.    Ry. 

Hoag,  H.   R,  Sig.   En'-     K.  C.  S.  Ry. 

Hovev,   1.   P.,  Sig.   Engr.,  L   C.   C,  Chicago. 

Huber,  G.  W.,  Tele.  &  Sig.  Dcpt.,  C.  G.  W.  Ry. 

Hutchinson,  F.  V.,  Office  Engr.,  M.  K.  &  T.  Ry. 

Inland,  E.   E.,  Sig.   Insptr.,  C.  L  &  L. 

Kelly,  Arthur  J.,   Supvr.   Sigls.,  C.   C.   C.   &  St.   L.   R.   R. 

Marcum,    T.    L.,   Sig.   Supvr.,   Mo.    Pac. 

Martin,   \V.   P.,   Sig.   Insptr.,   L   C.    Ry. 

Mill,  J.   C..   Sig.    Engr.,  C.   M.  &  St.   P.   Ry.  i 

Muller,  ].  P.,  Sig.  &  Elcc.  Supvr.,  Sou.  Rv. 

■Oppclt,    I.   H.,  Supvr.  Sigs.,  N.  Y.  C.  &  St.   L.   R.   R.  : 

Penrod,  A.  J.,  Jr.,  Sig.  Supvr.,  B.  &  O.  R.  R. 

Pollack,  O.  A.,  Roadmaster,  A.  T.  &  S.  F.,  Coast  Line. 

Punter,  W.   M.,  Sig.   Engr.,  C.  N.   Ry.,  Toronto. 

Rice,  D.   S.,  Supvr.   Sigs.,   L.  V.   R.  R. 

Scott,  H.  S.,  Supvr.  Sigs.,  L  C.  R.  R. 

Sova,   H.   M.,   Asst.   Sig.   Supvr.,   N.   P. 

Stevens,  Thos.  S.,  Sig.  Engr.,  A.  T.  &  S.  F.  Ry. 

Swenson,  T.  W.,  Supvr.,  P.  R.  R. 

Unger,  O.   R.,  Sig.  Insptr.,  Mo.   Pac.   Ry. 

Van   Hagan,    Prof.    Leslie    F.,   University   of   Wisconsin. 

Vinal,    Geo.    W.,    Bureau    of    Standards,    Washington,    D.    C. 

Wright,  John  T.,  Asst.  Supvr.  Sigs.,  G.  T.  R.  R. 

Wvlev,   E.,  Sig.  Supvr.,  C.  B.   &  Q.   R.   R. 

Zaiinen,  J.  P.,  Asst.  Sig.  Supvr.,  C.  R.  I.  &  P.  Ry. 

Zoetnian,    C.    E.,   Div.    Engr.,   P.    R.    R.,   Wilmington,   Del. 

Affiliate  Members 

Ahrens,  C.  R.,  Act.  Eastern  Rep.,  Chicago  Ry.  Sig.  &  Supply 
Co.,  New   York. 

Allen,  L.  W.,  Salesman.  Hazard  Mfg.  Co.,  New  York. 

Ames,  Azel,  Kerite  Insulated  Wire   Co. 

Anderson,  Alex.  S.,  Rep.,  Adams  &  Westlake  Co.,   Chicago. 

Arkenburgh,  W.  H.,  Salesman,  Canadian  National  Carbon 
Co.,   Ltd.,   Schenectady,   N.   Y. 

Baker,   Ray   N.,   Rep.,   Central   Electric   Co.,   Chicago. 

Beall,  Charles  R.,  Elec.  Engr.,  Union  Switch  &  Signal  Co., 
Swissvale,  Pa. 

Beck,  H.   M.,   Engr.,   Electric  Storage  Battery   Co.,   Chicago. 

Bennett,  C.  L.,  Page  Steel  &  Wire  Co. 

Bleccker,  Wm.  H.,  Page  Steel  &  Wire. 

Brashears,  E.  K.,  Chicago  Ry.  Sig.  &  Supply  Co. 

Brodhun,  Carl  P.,  Hazard  Mfg.  Co.,  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa. 

Brown,  E.  W.,  Salesman,  Thos.  A.  Edison,  Inc.,  Primary 
Battery  Div.,  East  Orange,  N.   L 

Bunn,  L  W.,  Galena  Sic.  Oil  Co.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Cameron,  F.  C,  Rep.,  Corning  Glass  Works,  Corning,  N.  Y. 

Camp,  W.  M.,  Railway  Review,  Chicago. 

Carradson,  P.  H.,  Galena  Sig.  Oil  Co.,  Franklin,  Pa. 

Carter,  A.  T.,  Chief  Engr.,  Federal  Signal  Co. 

Carter,  E.  Kemper,  Standard  Asphalt  &  Rfg.  Co. 

Cobb,   E.   B.,   Chemist,   Standard   Oil   Co..  New   York,   N.  Y. 

Coleman,  J.  P.,  Cons.  Engr.,  LInion  Switch  &  Sig.  Co.,  Swiss- 
vale,  Pa. 

Coleman,  W.  W.,  Coleman  Ry.  Supply  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Condit,  E.  \.,  Jr.,  Gen.  Sales  Agt.,  The  Rail  Toint  Co.,  New 
Y^ork,    N.   Y. 


Cox,   R,   J.,    Rep.,    Ry!   Sig.   .uid   Tel.    Drims.,    N.itiotial   (  arlioti 

Co.,   Louisville,   Ky. 
Crccgaii,  Jr.,  James  R.,  .Signal  Accessories,  New  York. 
Day,   S.    M.,   (len.    Ry.   Signal   Co.,    Rochester,   N.   Y. 
Dean,  A.,  Jr.,  Spec.   Rop.,   Union  .Switch  &  Signal  Co.,  New 

York.  N.  Y. 
Dotlgson,    F.    L.,   Cons.    F^^ngr.,   (ienerai    Railway   .Signal   Co., 

Rocliestcr,  N.  Y. 
Downs,  Loren  N.,  Prcs.,  United  Electric  Appjiratus  Co.,  Bos- 
ton, Mass. 
Dressel,   1'".    W.,   Prcs.,   Dressel    Kailwav    Lamp   Works,   New 

York,   N.    Y. 
Edmunds,  F.  W.,  .Sunbeam  VAcc.  Mfg.  Co.,  New  York. 
Erwin,  R.  W.,  National  Carbon  Co. 
I'itz  Gerald,  J.  M.,  the  Gerald  Co. 
Flood,  E.  J.,  Page  Steel  &  Wire  Co. 
Fox,    M.   J.,    Rep.,    Railroad   .Supply    Co.,   Chicago. 
Garrity,    P.    A.,    Salesman,    'i'hos.    A.    Edison,    Inc.,    Primary 

Battery  Div.,  Chicago. 
Geneser,   J.    A.,    Office    Engr.,   (icneral    Railwav   .Supply    Co., 

Chicago. 
Gillingham,  W.  J.,  Jr.,  Vice-Pr<s.,  Hall  Switch  &  Signal  Co., 

Garwood,  N.  J. 
Gilman,    Chas.,    East.    Mgr.,    C.    F.    Massey    Co.,    New    York. 
Gort,  Godfrey,  Rep.,  L.  S.  Brach  Supply  Co.,  Newark,  N.  J. 
Graber,    Geo.   A.,    Rep.,    Kerite    Ins.    Wire    &    Cable    Co., 

Chicago. 
Graves,  C.  B.,  Sales  Mgr.,  Federal  Elec.  Co.,  Chicago. 
Grcbbins,  J.  F.,  Bryant  Zinc  Co. 
Green,  D.  H.,  Natl.  Carbon  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
Griffin,  H.  W.,  Engr.,  Union  Switch  &  Signal  Co.,  New  York. 
Hackett,  J.  W.,  The  Okonite  Co. 
Henry,   W.   S.,   Service    Engr.,   General    Railway   Signal    Co., 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 
Henze,   C.   D.   A.,   Res.,   Mgr.,   Federal   Signal  Co.,   Chicago. 
Hobson,   J.   S.,   Western   Mgr.,   Union   Switch  &  Signal  Co., 

Chicago. 
Holden,  A.  C,  Guest  General  Ry.  Sig.  Co. 

Hollister,  H.  L.,  Sig.  Engr.,  Hall  Switch  &  Signal  Co.,  Gar- 
wood,  N.   J. 
Hoskinson,  H.  S.,  Sec,  Dressel  Ry.  Lamp  Works,  New  York. 
Hough,  S.  J.,  Rep.,  Waterbury  Battery  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Howard,  L.  Frederic,  Chief  Engr.,  Union  Switch  &  Signal  Co., 

Swissvale,  Pa. 
Howe,   W.    K.,   Chief   Engr.,   General    Railway   Signal   Co.,   Ro- 
chester, N.  Y. 
Hudson,  E.  E.,  Vice-Pres.  &  Gen.  Mgr.,  Waterburv  Batterv  Co., 

New  York,  N.  Y. 
Hunt,  H.  E.,  Engr.,  Electric  Storage  Battery  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Hyde,  P.  B.,  Hyde  Battery  Co.,  Chicago. 
Jacobs,   Harry  M.,    Sig.   Accessory   Dept.,   General   Electric   Co., 

Schenectady,  N.  Y. 
Johnson,   Sidney^   Vice-Pres.,   General   Ry.   Sig.   Co.,   New  York, 

N.  Y. 
Jones,  Fred  H.,  Hyde  Battery  Co.,  Chicago. 
Keefe,  T.  A.,  Salesman,  Hazard  Mfg.  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Keenan,  W.  J.,  Vice-Pres.,  Pittingell  Andrews  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 
Kellenberger,  K.  E.,  Editor  Railway  Signal  Engineer,  Chicago. 
Kircher,  Paul,  Massey  Concrete  Products  Corp.,  Chicago. 
Kyle,  W.  T.,  Sales  Agt.,  Page  Steel  &  Wire  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
La  Barge,  H.  S.,  Handlan-Buck  Mfg.  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Lepreau,  F.  S.,  Macbeth  Evans  Glass  Co. 
Lorenz,  J.  M.,  Salesman,  Central  Electric  Co..  Chicago.  111. 
Lundy,  E.  A.,  Rep.  Simmonds-Boardman,  Pub.  Co.,  Cliicago. 
McCarthy,  D.  J.,  Ch.  Engr.,  Chicago  Ry.  Sig.  &  Supply  Co., 

Carpentersviile,   111. 
McChesney,    Leonard,    Asst.    Gen.    Mgr.,    Thos.    A.    Edison, 

Inc.,  Orange,  N.  J. 
McCready,  Harold,  Office  Mgr.,  Union  Switch  &  Signal  Co.,  New 

York,  N.  Y. 
McCune,  C.  A.,  Page  Steel  &  Wire  Co. 
McNeal,  A.  L.,  Central  Elec.  Co.,  Chicago. 
Mann,  L.  R.,  Central  Elec.  Co.,  St.  Louis. 

Manson,  W.  L.,  American  Hoist  &  Derrick  Co.,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 
Manuel,  W.  N.,  Rep.,  Corning  Glass  Works,  Corning,  N.  Y. 
Meisel,  B.  W.,  Asst.  Editor,  Railwav  Signal  Engr.,  Chicago. 
Miller,  P.  W.,  Rep.,  Kerite  Ins.  Wire'&  Cable  Co.,  New  York, 

N.  Y. 
Morris,  D.  R.,  Sales  Engr.,  Federal  Signal  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Moscrip,  A.  L.,  France  Stone  Co.,  Toledo,  Ohio. 
Nelson,  G.  A.,   Spec.  Rep.,  Waterburv  Batterv  Co.,   New  York; 

N.  Y. 
Neubert,  Walter  P.,  Mech.  Engr.,  Union   Switch  &  Signal  Co., 

Swissvale,  Pa. 
Newcomb,  E.  W.,  Pacific  Coast  Rep.,  Thos.  A.  Edison,  Inc.,  Pri- 
mary Battery  Div.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Newman,  H.  G.,  Johns-Manville  Co. 
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Ogle,  E.  L.,  Federal  Elec.  Co.,  Chicago. 

Pendorf,  P.  G.,  National  Carbon  Co. 

Pflasterer,  C.  S.,  Ry.  Signal  &  Tel.  Depts.,  National  Carbon  Co., 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Pratt,  Alfred  E.,  Sales  Dept.,  National  Carbon  Co.,  Cleveland, 
Ohio. 

Reichard,  W.  H.,  Asst.  Gen.  Algr.,  Federal  Signal  Co.,  Albany, 
N.Y. 

Rcnton,  Jos.  .A..,  Kerite  Ins.  Wire  &  Cable  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Rhoades,  L.  R.,  National  Carbon  Co. 

Saunders,  J.  E.,  Asst.  Chief  Engr.,  Union  Switch  &  Signal  Co., 
Swissvale,  Pa. 

Scheman,  C.  H.,  Canadian-Chicago  Bridge  &  Iron  Co.,  Montreal. 

Schermerhorn,  E.  F.,  Sales  Engr.,  The  Rail  Joint  Co.,  New  York, 
N.  Y. 

Semple,  C.  B.,  Steel  Sales  Corp.,  Chicago,  111. 

Shaver,  A.  G.,  Cons.  Elec.  &  Sig.  Engr.,  Chicago,  111, 

Sheene,  Henry  R.,  Res.  Mgr.,  Union  Switch  &  Signal  Co.,  St. 
Louis,  Mo. 

Simmen,  P.  J.,  Pres.,  Sinmicn  Automatic  Ry.  Sig.  Co.,  Buf- 
falo, N.  Y. 

Skewes,  H.  H.,  Simmons-Boardman  Pub.  Co.,  New  York. 

Snavely,  C.  S.,  Engr.  Dept.,  l^nion  Switch  &  Signal  Co., 
Swissvale,  Pa. 

Sparks,  H.  A.,  Rep.,  Sig.  Dept.,  Libbv  Glass  Co.,  Toledo,  Ohio. 

Sperry,  H.  M.,  Pub.  Rep.,  U.  S.  &  S.  Co.,  Gen.  Ry.  Sig.  Co.,  Fed. 
Sig.  Co.,  Hall  S.  &  S.  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Stephenson,  James  E.,  Mech.  Engr.,  General  Ry.  Sig.  Co.,  Ro- 
chester, N.  Y. 


Talbert,  W.  W.,  Resident  Mgr.,  Union  Switch  &  Signal  Co.,-  Chi- 
cago, 111. 

Thomas,  L.,  Res.  Mgr,  General  Railway  Sigfial  Co.,  Chicago,  111. 

Trout.  R.  E.,Thos.  A.  Edison,  Inc. 

Tureff,  S.  J.,  Office  Engr.,  Federal  Signal  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

L'ndcrhill,  J.  Delmar,  Salesman,  the  Okonitc  Co.,  New  York, 
N.  Y. 

Van  Stecnburgh,  W.  R.,  care  of  the  Okenite  Co.,  New  York, 
N.  Y. 

Vogel,  E.  W.,  Pres.,  Chicago  Railway  Signal  &  Supply  Co.,  Chi- 
cago, 111. 

Waitt,  Walter  G.,  Asst.  Factory  Mgr.,  National  Carbon  Co., 
Cleveland,  O. 

Walker,  L.  S.,  P.  &  M.  Co.,  Chicago. 

Wallace,  H.  A.,  Sig.  Engr.,  Union  Switch  &  Signal  Co.,  Swiss- 
vale, Pa. 

Whall,   F.   R.,  Gen.  Mgr.,  C.   H.   Whall  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 

White,  Jas.  W.,  Page  Steel  &  Wire  Co. 

Wight,  S.  N.,  Commercial  Engr.,  General  Railway  Signal  Co:, 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Wills,  J.  R.,  Sales  Engr.,  General  Railway  Signal  Co.,  Chi- 
cago, 111. 

Wilson,  D.  O.,  Thos.  Edison,  Inc. 

Winchell,  B.  L.,  Jr.,  Western  Sales  Mgr.,  Kerite  Ins.  Wire  & 
Cable  Co.,  Chicago,  111. 

Woodbridge,  J.  L.,  Chief  Engr.,  Elec.  Stor.  Bat.  Co.,  Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

Young.  J.  W.,  Rep.  Kerite  Ins.  Wire  &  Cable  Co.,  New  York, 
N.  Y.  ; 


Annual  Meeting  of  Appliances  Association 

J.  B.  Strong  Elected  President;  Remarkable  Exhibit 
in  Spite  of  Unusual  Difficulties 


THE  TWELFTH  ANNUAL  MEETING  of  the  National 
Railway  Appliances  Association  was  held  in  the 
Coliseum  restaurant  yesterday  inorning  at  11 
o'clock.  In  the  absence  of  President  P.  C.  Jacobs,  who 
was  detained  in  the  west,  the  meeting  was  presided  over 
by  Vice-President  J.  B.  Strong. 

President  Jacobs'  Report 

In  a  report,  which  was  read  by  Secretary  Kelly,  Presi- 
dent Jacobs  stated  that  all  of  the  exhibit  spaces  are 
filled  and  paid  for  and  "we  had  at  the  time  of  opening 
169  members  exhibiting  and  3  associate  members,  while 
we  have  had  many  requests  and  telephone  calls  for  space. 
We  have  no  one  who  has  paid  the  membership  fee  who 
has  not  been  assigned  exhibit  space. 

"Our  exhibition  building  with  annex  and  restaurant  is 
in  a  much  changed  attire,  due  to  the  change  of  color 
scheme,  as  well  as  in  the  use  of  the  ceiling  top  in  place 
of  our  usual  flag  decoration.  The  change  incurred  a  very 
small  addition  to  the  expense  of  former  years.  There 
was  no  change  in  the  floor  diagram,  but  a  slight  advance 
in  membership  and  price  of  floor  space  was  deemed  ad- 
visable on  account  of  the  general  trend  of  the  advanced 
cost  of  labor  and  material. 

"Registration  on  Monday  was  1,152;  attendance  Mon- 
day, counting  from  10:00  a.  m.  to  6:30  p.  m.,  2,079, 
against  3,612  of  last  year  on  the  same  day." 

Vice-President  Strong  Reports 

In  supplementing  President  Jacobs'  report  Vice-Presi- 
dent Strong  said  in  part : 

"The  space  applied  for  for  this  exhibit  by  old  mem- 
bers was  about  20  per  cent  more  than  available.  Before 
allotting  space  at  our  directors'  meeting  on  November  24 
it  was  agreed  that  no  member  be  allotted  more  space 
than  at  last  time  of  exhibiting;  also,  that  preference  be 
given  to  members  who  had  paid  their  membership  dues. 
In  this  way  we  were  able  to  give  space  to  all  members 
who  had  paid  their  membership  dues  and  who  had  ap- 


plied for  it.  There  were,  however,  about  70  applica- 
tions or  inquiries  for  space  from  companies  who  had 
not  paid  membership  dues  and  to  whom  we  could 
offer  no  space.  We  could  have  disposed  of  considerable 
additional  space  if  it  had  been  available.,  ::   'J"  .1   '.l.'i'r. 

"At  our  meeting  of  November  24  the  following  di-< 
rectors  were  elected  for  the  balance  of  our  fiscal  year: 
George  C.  Isbester  of  the  American  Chain  Company  to 
succeed  himself  on  account  of  vacancy  due  to  his  change 
of  position  from  the  Rail  Joint  Company;  A.  A.  Taylor 
of  Fairbanks,  Morse  &  Company  to  succeed  A.  P.  Vati' 
Schaick,  formerly  of  the  Lackawarma  Steel  Company,, 
who  resigned  because  of  change  of  position  to  the  Amer- 
ican Chain  Company. 

"The  by-laws  have  been  reprinted  to  include  the  re- 
vision at  the  March,  1919,  meeting,  confining  voting  privi- 
leges to  acting  exhibiting  members.  Copies  of  these  by-. 
laws  may  be  obtained  on  application  to  Secretary  Kelly.' 

"The  financial  report  shows  an  estimated  deficit  of 
about  $1,500  for  this  year's  work,  leaving  a  substantial 
surplus  on  hand.  It  is,  of  course,  necessary  to  carry  a 
surplus  over  each  year  to  maintain  our  good  .standing  in 
prompt  payment  of  expense  incurred  before  receipts 
commence  to  come  in  and  also  for  any  emergency  that' 
might  arise.  It  is  due  to  the  care  and  judgment  of  our 
secretary  and  treasurer,  Mr.  Kelly,  in  carrying  out  the 
details  that  we  have  been  able  to  show  as  favorable  a 
report. 

"The  restaurant  facilities  have  been  improved;  you 
can  save  time  and  money  by  patronizing  our  National 
Appliances  restaurant." 

Report  of  Secretary-Treasurer  Kelly 

Secretary-Treasurer  Kelly  made  a  brief  report  as  fol- 
lows : 

"During  the  period  in  which  I  have  tried  to  serve  you 
in  my  present  capacity  I  have  never  before  been  called 
upon  to  face  the  difficulties  such  as  we  have  had  during 
the  preparation  of  this  exhibition.     The  congestion  at 
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tlic  lailioiiti  UMiniiial  ami  express  dHuH's  lias  Ix-cii  one 
wliicli  i.s,  I  (liiiik,  without  a  parallel.  There  vva.s,  per- 
ha|)S,  .some  confusion  occasioned  from  the  turning  of  the 
railroads  hack  to  their  owners;  this,  however,  was  much 
agj^ravaled  hy  the  storms  which  we  had  both  east  and 
west  of  Chicaijo.  The  i>lacinf:^  of  cmharj^ocs  on  express 
at  a  time  just  before  the  o])enin{j  of  the  exhibition  did 
not  help  the  condition  nnich,  and  wiiile  the  Coliseum 
could  have  been  ready  for  the  exhibits  on  February  3, 
\vc  were  only  in  jwssession  of  less  than  30  per  cent  of 
the  exhibition  materials  at  Saturday  noon. 

"There  has  been  very  little  opportunity  to  prepare, 
with  the  information  at  hand,  a  financial  report.  How- 
ever, the  finance  conunittee  and  treasurer  have  estimated 
that  we  will,  with  all  the  uncertainties,  be  able  to  make 
the  entire  exhibition  expense  at  not  to  exceed  a  deficit 
of  $1,500.  At  the  last  annual  meetinj^  we  estimated  we 
were  going  to  have  a  deficit  of  about  $5,000,  when  in 
reality  we  finally  showed  a  profit  of  about  $400,  so  we 
may  have  some  liope  of  better  than  w'e  expect  this  year." 

Other  Business 

By  unanimous  vote  the  actions  and  transactions  of  the 
Board  of  Directors  for  the  past  year  were  approved. 

The  suggestion  was  made  that  next  year  a  ladies'  rest 
room  be  arranged  for  at  the  Coliseum  for  the  comfort 
and  convenience  of  visiting  ladies  as  well  as  for  those  in 
attendance  at  the  exhibit  booths. 

The  secretary  was  emj^owered  to  send  a  telegram  to 
President  Jacobs  expressing  regret  at  the  necessity  for 
his  absence  from  the  city  at  this  time. 

A  vote  of  appreciation  was  extended  to  the  retiring 
ofificers  for  their  part  in  making  the  exhibit  a  record- 
breaking  success. 

Election  of  Officers 

The  report  of  the  nominating  committee,  composed  of 
Merle  J.  Trees,  chairman;  J.  W.  Fogg,  E.  T.  McGarry, 
Tom  R.  Wyles  and  W.  B.  Murray,  recommended  the 
following  officers  to  serve  during  the  coming  year,  two 
directors  to  serve  three  years,  one  director  to  serve  two 
years  and  one  director  to  serve  one  year: 

President,  J.  B.  Strong,  Ramapo  Iron  Works,  Hill- 
bum,  N.  Y. 

Vice-President,  George  C.  Isbester,  American  Chain 
Company,  Chicago. 

Secretary-Treasurer,  C.  W.  Kelly,  Kelly-Derby  Com- 
pany, Chicago. 

Directors  for  three  years,  L.  W.  Shugg,  General  Elec- 
tric Company,  Schenectady,  N.  Y. ;  A.  J.  Filkins,  Paul 
Dickinson,  Inc.,  Chicago. 

Director  for  two  years,  W.  J.  Gillingham,  Hall  Switch 
&  Signal  Company,  New  York. 

Director  for  one  year,  A.  A.  Taylor,  Fairbanks,  Morse 
&  Company,  Chicago. 

The  report  was  adopted  by  the  unanimous  election  of 
the  men  named. 

J.  B.  Strong,  who  was  elected  president,  is  vice-presi- 
dent and  general  manager  of  the  Ramapo  Iron  Works, 
Hillburn,  N.  Y.,  and  the  Canadian  Ramapo  Iron  Works, 
Limited,  Niagara  Falls,  Ont.  He  has  also  recently  been 
appointed  consulting  engineer  of  the  Manganese  Steel 
Rail  Company.  In  addition  to  his  activity  in  the  Na- 
tional Railway  Appliances  Association,  Mr.  Strong  has 
been  prominent  in  the  work  of  the  Manganese  Track 
Society  since  its  organization  and  is  at  present  its  chair- 
man. During  the  war  he  was  chairman  of  a  technical 
committee  of  this  association,  in  which  capacity  he  acted 
as  the  representative  of  the  manufacturers  in  advising 
the  director  general  of  military  railways  on  standards 
for  track  work.  Mr.  Strong  is  also  a  member  of  the 
Track  committee  of  the  American  Railway  Engineering 


Associatidu  and  of  a  sui)'Comniitlee  of  that  committee 
wiiich  has  been  cngjiged  for  the  past  two  years  in  the 
preparation  of  standards  for  s])ecial  track  work. 

Mr.  .Strong  is  a  graduate  of  Sheffield  .Scientific  .Scho<jl, 
Vale  llniversily,  class  of  1K%.  After  leaving  college  he 
entered  the  em])loy  of  Win.  Wharton,  Jr.,  &  {"onii)any 
as  a  draftsman  on  frog  and  switcii  work.  Later  in  the 
.same  year  he  was  an  assistant  engineer  on  the  relocation 
and  construction  of  the  line  of  the  Nova  .Scotia  Southern 
Railroad  from  .Shelburne,  N.  .S.,  to  Halifax,  N.  .S.  In 
1897  he  returned  to  engineering  work  in  the  .states.  On 
January  1,  1901,  he  became  assistant  engineer  on  the 
Metropolitan  Street  Railway  of  New  York  City,  and  in 
1902  was  appointed  an  assistant  engineer  in  the  chief  en- 
gineer's office  of  the  New  York  Central,  New  York  City. 
In  1903  he  was  marie  chief  engineer  of  the  McPher.son 
Switch  &  Frog  Company,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y.,  which 
concern  was  consolidated  with  the  Ramapo  Iron  Works 
a  few  months  later.  Mr.  .Strong  remained  at  Niagara 
Falls  for  two  years,  during  which  period  he  had  charge 
of  the  construction  of  a  new  plant.  He  was  then  trans- 
ferred to  the  headcjuarters  of  this  company  at  Hillburn, 
where  he  served  for  a  time  as  special  engineer  on  esti- 
mates and  designs  of  frog  and  switch  equipment.  He  was 
later  made  assistant  general  manager  and  chief  engineer, 
and  then  vice-president  and  general  manager,  his  present 
position.  As  his  record  in  the  Appliances  Association 
shows,  Mr.  Strong  is  an  indefatigable  worker,  with  the 
faculty  of  enlisting  the  loyalty  and  co-operation  of  his 
associates. 


J.  A.  Atwood  Passes  Away 

FOR  THE  FIRST  TIME  IN  a  uumbcr  of  years  the  Ameri- 
can Railway  Engineering  Association  has  lost  one 
of  its  active  officers  by  death,  J.  A.  Atwood,  second 
vice-president,  having  passed  aw-ay  on  February  29,  fol- 
lowing an  attack  of  influenza. 

Mr.  Atwood  was  a  charter  member  of  the  association. 


J.  A.  Atwood 

Although  of  a  retiring  disposition  and  seldom  taking  part 
in  the  discussion  on  the  floor  of  the  convention,  he  was 
active  in  the  work  of  the  organization  and  had  its  inter- 
est much  at  heart.  He  was  chairman  of  the  Rail  Commit- 
tee in  1913,  1914  and  1915,  and  had  also  been  chairman 
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of  the  Yards  and  Terminals  Committee  a  number  of  years 
ago.  Mr.  Atwood  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Board 
of  Direction  at  the  1917  convention,  and  was  elected 
second  vice-president  a  year  ago.  Under  the  rules  of  the 
association  he  would  have  moved  up  to  first  vice-president 
autoniotically  at  this  convention  and  would  have  been 
the  logical  candidate  for  president  next  year.  It  will  now 
be  the  duty  of  the  Board  of  Direction  to  select  his  succes- 
sor from  among  its  members. 

Mr.  Atwood  was  born  at  Chatham,  Mass.,  on  February 
8,  1857,  and  graduated  from  New  York  University  in 
1878.  He  entered  railway  service  the  same  year  as  a 
transitman  on  the  New  York  Elevated  Railroad.  After 
being  engaged  in  engineering  work  on  a  number  of  roads 
for  nine  years,  he  first  became  connected  with  the  New 
York  Central  System  in  1887,  when  he  was  appointed 
an  assistant  engineer  on  the  Lake  Shore  &  Michigan 
Southern.  Two  years  later  he  was  transferred  to  the 
Pittsburgh  &  Lake  Erie  as  engineer  of  construction  and 
in  1896  was  appointed  chief  engineer,  which  position  he 
held  at  the  time  of  his  death. 

At  the  time  Mr.  Atwood  became  connected  with  the 
Pittsburgh  &  Lake  Erie  it  was  contemplating  an  exten- 
sive improvement  program,  including  the  construction  of 
second,  third  and  fourth  tracks  and  the  rebuilding  of  its 
terminals  and  other  facilities  to  enable  it  to  handle  the 
large  and  rapidly  increasing  traffic  ofifered  to  it.  It  was 
Mr.  Atwood's  problem  to  carry  on  this  construction  work 
in  the  face  of  serious  engineering  and  operating  difficul- 
ties. That  he  was  successful  is  indicated  by  his  promo- 
tion to  the  position  of  chief  engineer.  In  this  latter  posi- 
tion Mr.  Atwood  exerted  an  important  influence  on  the 
development  of  high  grade  standards  of  maintenance,  for 
it  has  been  under  his  direction  that  the  Pittsburgh  &  Lake 
Erie  has  been  and  is  today  pioneering  in  a  number  of 
developments  among  which  are  a  special  tie  plate  con- 
struction and  the  development  of  experimental  ties. 

Mr.  Atwood  was  buried  at  his  home  in  Beaver,  Pa.,  on 
March  3.  A.  R.  Raymer,  assistant  chief  engineer  of  the 
Pittsburgh  &  Lake  Erie,  and  other  members  of  the  asso- 
ciation represented  it  at  that  service.  A  committee,  con- 
sisting of  A.  R.  Raymer,  R.  A.  Pearce  and  W.  C.  Cush- 
ing,  has  been  appointed  from  the  association  to  prepare 
suitable  resolutions  for  presentation  at  this  convention. 

Purdue  Alumni  Meeting 

The  Chicago  Alumni  Association  of  Purdue  University 
will  hold  a  special  luncheon  at  the  University  Club,  "Ki 
East  Monroe  street  (northeast  corner  of  Michigan  boule- 
vard and  Monroe  street),  at  12:30,  Wednesday  noon,  to 
which  all  Purdue  men  in  attendance  at  the  engineering 
and  signal  conventions  are  invited.  It  is  expected  that 
several  members  of  the  university  faculty  will  be  present. 
The  alumni  have  taken  a  special  interest  in  this  luncheon 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  A.  R.  E.  A.  president-elect, 
H.  R.  Safiford,  and  the  vice-president-elect,  L.  A.  Downs, 
are  both  alumni  of  that  institution. 


A  High  Speed  Bali-Bearing  Screw  Jack 

A  HIGH-SPEED,  BALL-BEARING  SCreW  jack  of  75  tonS 
rated  capacity  has  recently  been  placed  on  the 
market  by  the  Duff  Manufacturing  Company, 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  which  is  especially  adapted  for  use  in 
lifting  bridges,  for  which  service  ball-bearing  screw  jacks 
are  coming  into  considerable  use  because  of  their  lower 
maintenance  cost  and  the  fact  that  they  can  be  operated 
by  unskilled  labor. 

The  feature  which  distinguishes  this  jack  from  other 
high-speed  screw  jacks  is  the  location  of  the  operating 


mechanism  in  the  base  instead  of  in  the  head.  The 
greater  weight  is  thus  placed  at  the  bottom  instead  of 
at  the  top.  This  offers  the  advantages  that  the  jack  is 
not  top-heavy  and  that  the  point  at  which  the  operating 
lever  is  pivoted  does  not  rise  with  the  load.  The  power 
of  the  stroke  is  thus  unaffected  by  the  changing  position 
of  the  operating  lever  as  the  load  is  raised.  The  concen- 
tration of  the  weight  in  the  base  of  the  jack  also  facili- 
tates moving  it  about.  The  base  is  fitted  with  a  pair  of 
small  wheels  of  sturdy  design  on  which  it  may  be  pro- 
pelled by  inserting  the  operating  lever  in  a  socket  espe- 
cially provided  for  that  purpose  and  tipping  it  over  to 
an  angle  at  which  it  may  conveniently  be  pushed  about 
by  means  of  the  operating  lever. 

The  steel  operating  lever  is  six  feet  long  and  operates 
the   jack   through    a    ratchet   socket   and.   gearing.      The 


Construction  of  the  Duff  High-Speed,  Bail-Bearing  Jack 

screw  has  a  double  tread  of  exceptionally  deep  pitch, 
making  the  action  very  rapid  for  a  jack  of  this  capacity, 
and  the  load  is  carried  on  a  ball  thrust  bearing  below  the 
main  gear  in  the  base.  The  screw  is  made  of  special 
machinery  steel,  heat  treated,  and  turns  in  a  bronze  nut 
of  special  composition,  a  combination  which  materially 
reduces  friction.  For  lowering,  a  crank  handle  operating 
through  a  worm  gear  is  used.  The  action  is  rapid  and 
only  a  few  turns  are  required  to  release  the  jack. 

Safety  is  assured  by  a  positive  clutch  which  holds  the 
load  at  all  times,  keeping  it  from  sinking  or  lowering. 
The  fact  that  the  holding  clutch  does  not  permit  any,  ap- 
preciable sink-back  assures  a  maximum  lift  for  all  of 
the  pressure  applied  to  the  elevating  lever.  In  lowering, 
the  load  may  be  stopped  with  absolute  safety  at  any  point 
desired  r^ardless  of  the  speed  at  which  it  may  be  de- 
scending. The  action  is  said  to  be  positive,  so  that  there 
is  no  possibility  of  sticking.  Another  safety  measure 
which  has  been  incorporated  in  the  design  of  this  jack 
is  a  signal  provided  to  indicate  when  the  jack  has  reached 
its  maximum  height. 

This  jack  has  been  tested  under  severe  operating  con- 
ditions and  its  service  has  demonstrated  that  the  rating 
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of  75  Ions  is  conservative.  .Xinoiij,'  the  tests  to  wliicli  it 
lias  hecn  subjected  was  tlie  laisiiii;  oi'  tlio  rear  end  (if  a 
locomotive,  weijiliinj.;  215  tons,  so  that  the  rear  ulieels 
were  otV  tlie  track.  In  this  test  it  was  eslimati'd  tlial  tlie 
jack  supported  a  vveijiht  of  over  95  tons. 

The  jack  is  huih  in  three  sizes,  witli  hei^dits  of  20  in., 
24  in.  and  2()  in.,  respectively.  Tlie  20-in.  jack  has  a 
maximum  hft  of  d  in.,  tlic  21  in.  j.ick  10  in.  and  the 
26-in.    jack    12  in. 


A  Large  Size  Portable  Steel  Building 

A.MONi.  Till-:  v.\Kioi's  liL'ii.Di.xcs  couslruclcd  durint;' 
the  fall  of  1*)19  by  the  .\tchison,  Topeka  &  Santa 
I'e  was  a  planinjj  mill  for  the  Chicago  car  shops 
which  is  of  special  interest  because  of  its  portability  and 
adaptability  for  a  wide  variety  of  ])nrposes.  The  new 
structure  is  a  Truscon  standard  steel  building  of  unit  con- 
struction with  a  clear  span  50  ft.  wide  and  126  ft.  long,  to 
which  has  been  added  a  lean-to  16  ft  wide  and  66  ft. 
long.  The  material  was  shipped  complete  from  the  Trus- 
con Steel  Company,  Youngstown,  Ohio,  in  five  carloads 
and  was  erected  by  the  railroad  in  a  little  over  14  days. 

The  foundations  for  the  new  building  were  of  concrete 
with  a  total  height  of  three  feet.  Standard  framing  was 
used  throughout  with  the  exception  of  the  roof  trusses, 
which  were  of  a  heavier  pattern  than  those  generally  fur- 
nished because  of  the  increased  strength  made  necessary 
by  the  installation  of  a  lai-ge  amount  of  line  shafting.  The 
main  roof  supports  or  cokmins  were  spaced  16  ft.  apart 
and  the  main  roof  trusses  were  fastened  directly  to  them, 
the  intermediate  steel  rafters  being  supported  by  light 
steel  beams  running  longitudinally  between  the  main 
trusses.  The  outside  walls  were  assembled  from  the 
standard  4-fti  by  11-ft.  6-in.  jianels  made  of  18-gage  steel, 
each  ])anel  with  the  exception  of  the  door  panels  and  a 
few  solid  panels  being  equipped  with  window  sash,  three 


Interior  View,  Showing  Clear  Span  and  Lighting  Arrange- 
ments 

lights  wide  and  five  lights  deep  of  14-in.  by  20-in.  glass. 
The  third  and  fourth  rows  from  the  top  of  each  panel 
were  arranged  as  a  mechanically-operated  section  for  the 
purpose  of  ventilation.  These  four-foot  panel  sections 
are  held  by  light  specially- formed  steel  uprights  spaced 
on  four-foot  centers,  each  upright  or  mullion,  as  it  is 
called,  having  a  square  ridge  on  both  sides  running  the 
entire  length  of  the  piece  with  a  series  of  rectangular 
holes  on  each  side  of  the  ridges.    The  edges  of  the  metal 


panels  are  tiniie(l  back  at  right  angles,  jirosed  to  a  sh.ipe 
to  correspond  with  the  nuillion  ;ind  punched  with  holes 
at  the  proper  (li>lances  ;iparl  to  align  with  those  in  the 
npnglil.     Tlicy  .'ire  llu-n  locked  in  position  jjy  inserting  a 

T'sliapc'd  sloiied  bolt  through  the  two  i)anels  with  the 
niulllnii  in  hciween,  after  which  a  wedge  is  driven  into  the 
slol  111'  the  bolt,  thus  drawing  the  section  tightly  together. 

This  method  eliminates  the  possible  beating-in  of  rain, 
etc.,  for  it  ])rovides  four  right -angles  which  must  be 
passed  beff)re  that  could  occur. 

The  roofing  consists  of  long,  narrow  steel  ])lates  which 
arc  made  in  an  interlocking  form  by  folding  over  the 
edge--,   the  lower  edge  or  edge  nearest  the  eaves  being 
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turned  back  in  such  a  way  as  to  form  a  "step"  in  the 
rooting  at  each  joint  between  the  ridge  and  the  eaves.  In 
assembling  the  roof  the  long  edges  of  each  section  are 
engaged  with  the  turned  edges  of  the  adjacent  section  to 
form  an  interlocked  joint  which  is  held  firmly  together  by 
special  clips.  These  are  driven  over  the  joints  and  at  the 
same  time  over  the  rafters  or  trusses,  thus  making 
the  roof  trusses  and  rafters  a  well  tied  together 
unit.  The  joints  between  the  end  of  the  roof  plate.^ 
are  connected  and  at  the  same  time  made  water-tight  by 
the  use  of  special  clips  wdiich  are  driven  on,  interlocking 
with  the  turned  over  edges  of  the  roof  and  extending 
over  and  under  the  step. 

Other  parts  of  the  building",  including  doors  of  various 
types,  etc.,  are  assembled  in  a  similar  manner  by  the  use 
of  bolts,  combination  of  slotted  bolts  and  wedges,  and 
by  special  clips.  All  joints  are  made  water-tight  by  mak- 
ing it  necessary  for  the  water  to  pass  at  least  three  right 
angles  before  it  can  reach  the  interior  of  the  building. 
The  entire  assembly  is  such  that  the  building  can  be  en- 
larged at  any  time  or  dismantled  and  reassembled  at  an- 
other location  with  no  loss  due  to  damage  or  salvage  of 
the  structural  parts. 


A  Fence- Tightening  End 

and  Corner  Post 

A  FENCE  POST  CONSTRUCTED  either  of  concrete  or  iron 
and   recently   introduced   by   the  Daisy   Fence  & 
Post  Co.,  Dayton,  Ohio,  contains  a  fence-tighten- 
ing feature  which  permits  a  right-of-way  fence  to  be  kept 
in  good  condition  for  an  indefinite  period.    The  iron  post 
consists  primarily  of  a  large  size  metal  pipe  standard  sup- 
ported b}'  a  triangular  metal  plate,  to  which  are  securely 
fastened  the  ends  of  a  bar  of  metal  formed  in  the  shape 
of  a  triangle.     The  triangular  bar  represents  the  support- 
ing base  of  the  entire  post  and  has  two  heavy  circular  re-J 
inforcing  rods  running  from  its  remaining  two  corners  up| 
to  a  ratchet  and  bearing  mounted  at  a  height  of  about  two 
thirds  the  length  of  the  post.   The  fence  wdre  is  attached 
to  the  post  by  slipping  their  ends  through   small  hole^ 
drilled  in  the  upright  or  pipe  standard,  and  fastened  byj 
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bending  the  ends  back  around  the  post  and  looping  them 
over  the  fencing  itself.  The  fence  can  then  be  tightened 
by  means  of  the  ratchet  and  a  special  open-end  wrench, 
a  few  turns  making  it  as  tight  as  desired.  In  case  the 
fence  stretches  and  sags  in  a  year  or  two  the  slack  can  be 
taken  up  by  applying  the  wrench  and  turning  the  ratchet 
until  the  fence  is  brought  to  the  required  tension. 
The  concrete  fence-tightening  post  is  similar  in  prm- 


The  Method  of  Assembling  and  the  Post  Installed 

ciple,  the  construction  differing  only  in  that  a  heavy  con- 
crete post  is  used  as  the  backing  or  brace  for  the  revolv- 
ing standard  to  which  the  wires  are  attached.  These 
posts  are  designed  to  stretch  and  tighten  from  80  to  100 
rods  of  fence  and  are  customarily  installed  about  80  rods 
apart  on  line  fences  with  ordinary  wood,  concrete  or  iron 
intermediate  posts  spaced  20  ft.  apart.  Where  they  are 
used  in  this  manner  the  fence  wire  straddles  the  base, 
which  has  a  maximum  width  of  28  \<  in. 


A  New  Motor  Car 

for  One-Man  Operation 

ONE   OF   THE    NEW    MOTOR    CARS    manufactured    by 
Mudge  &   Company,   Chicago,   is   a   side-mounted 
car  which  differs   from  other  models   in  that  the 
motor  is  mounted  on  the  right   front   wheel.     The  en- 
gine consists  of  a  two-cylinder,  two-cycle  motor  of  eight 


The  New  One-Man  Motor  Car 

horsepower  and  weighs  590  lb.  This  power  plant  is 
direct  connected  to  the  wheel,  the  crank  shaft  of  the 
motor  acting  also  as  the  axle  of  the  wheel.  This  ar- 
rangement dispenses  with  all  driving  gears  or  separate 
driving  axles  and  permits  the  use  of  independent  or 
free  running  whee's  throughout.  The  tool  boxes,  which 
also  serve  as  wheel  guards,  have  been  mounted  on  each 
side  of  the  car  and  run  the  full  length  of  it.  The  rear 
end,  that  is,  the  end  opposite  the  motor,  is  the  lift  end 


of  the  car  and,  because  of  this  feature,  one  man  can 
handle  it  easily  where  it  is  recjuired  to  lift  the  car  on  or 
off  the  track  at  road  crossings,  etc. 


A  New  Gas  for  Cutting  Metals 

CUTTING  STEEL  BY  RAPID  oxidatlon  has  become  so 
important  a  factor  in  the  repair  and  manufacture 
of  metal  parts  that  any  improvement  in  the  process 
is  certain  to  be  of  interest.  The  first  torches  for  the 
cutting  of  metals  depended  on  the  use  of  oxygen  and 
hydrogen,  a  mixed  stream  of  the  two  gases  at  low  pres- 
sure producing  a  flame  which  was  used  to  heat  to  a  bright 
red  a  small  part  of  the  surface  of  the  metal  to  be  cut. 
Then  a  high  pressure  jet  of  oxygen  from  the  same  torch 
was  snapped  on  and  allowed  to  project  itself  through  the 
preheating  flame  so  as  to  strike  against  the  hot  metal  and 
cutting  it  by  instantaneous  oxidation  or  burning.  The 
successful  commercial  manufacture  of  calcium  carbide 
soon  made  acetylene  an  active  competitor  of  hydrogen  for 
cutting  metals.  This  condition  brought  about  a  careful 
study  of  the  merits  of  an  ignition  gas  for  metal  cutting, 
and,  as  a  result,  many  special  cutting  gases  have  entered 
the  field. 

A  common  fallacy  is  that  the  efficiency  of  a  cutting  gas 
depends  entirely  on  its  thermal  contents  in  B.t.u.  This 
is  not  the  case,  as  may  be  shown  by  a  simple  comparison 
of  Blau  gas  and  acetylene,  for  the  former  has  a  heat  value 
of  1800  B.t.u.  per  cu.  ft.  and  the  latter  1400  B.t.u.  Yet 
the  highest  temperature  obtainable  from  Blau  gas  is  about 
5000  deg.  F.  as  compared  with  6300  deg.  F.  for  acetylene. 
The  high  temperature  of  the  acetylene  flame  is  partly  due 
to  its  endothermic  property,  but  chiefly  to  the  character- 
istic action  of  the  gas  in  releasing  its  heat  units  at  a  rate 
faster  than  the  absorption  by  and  the  conduction  of  the 
heat  through  the  metal  being  cut,  as  well  as  the  ability  of 
the  flame  to  maintain  its  initial  temperature.  Carbon  is 
the  chemical  element  in  a  gas  which  probably  will  pro- 
duce the  most  rapid  rate  of  combustion,  provided  it  is 
not  retarded  by  some  other  element. 

Calorene,  a  new  cutting  gas  manufactured  by  the  Air 
Reduction  Sales  Company,  New  York  City,  possesses 
some  interesting  characteristics  which  were  described  in 
a  paper  presented  by  Professor  Alfred  S.  Kinsey  of  Stev- 
ens Institute  of  Technology,  Hoboken,  N.  J.,  before  the 
American  Foundrymen's  Association  at  Philadelpia,  Pa., 
on  September  29  to  October  3,  1919.  Calorene  is  an  un- 
saturated gas,  an  analysis  showing  it  to  contain  86  per 
cent  carbon  and  14  per  cent  hydrogen,  with  a  heat  value 
of  1580  B.t.u.  per  cu.  ft.  The  following  data  obtained  in 
tests  recently  made  by  Professor  Kinsey  shows  the  com- 
parative cutting  qualities  of  the  new  gas  in  thin  and  thick 
metal : 

TO  CUT  BY  HAND  TORCH  100  SQ.  IN.  OF  STEEL  WITH  CALORENE 


Thick- 
ness    Time 
Material  inches    min. 

Steel  plate   0.41      12.04 

Steel    forging..  ..2.25        6.93 
Steel     casting.  .  .9.00        3.5 


Consumption 

Oxy-    Cal- 

gen    orene  Labor 

cu.  ft.  cu.  ft.  68c 

10.66     4.73  $0.14 

22.60     2.04  .08 

24.55     L66  .04 


Cost 

Oxy-     Cal- 

Lineal 

gen      orene 

ft.. cut 

$1.25     $2.00 

Total  per  hr. 

$0.13     $0.10 

$0.37     lOl.S 

.28         .04 

.40       32.0 

.31          .03 

.38       16.0 

It  will  be  seen  that  while  the  consumption  of  oxygen 
per  cu.  ft.  increases  with  the  thickness  of  the  metal  being 
cut,  both  the  labor  and  consumption  of  calorene  decrease, 
resulting  in  a  low  figure  for  the  total  cost  per  sq.  in.  of 
metal  cut. 

Another  feature  of  calorene  is  its  portability,  for  a  full 
cylinder  of  calorene  containing  210  cu.  ft.  weighs  only  85 
lb.,  as  compared  with  145  lb.  for  another  well  known  cut- 
ting gas  which  is  called  "Gas  No.  3"  in  Table  2,  and  206 
lb.  for  acetylene.  The  following  table  gives  the  figures 
showing  the  total  weight  of  the  cylinders  and   gas   re- 
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Total 

U.lativc 

Gross 

weight 
in  lb. 

wtinht  lo 

weight  lb. 

be  carried 

85 

|),(lli(l 

1.0 

206 

29,000 

3.2 

145 

6<),000 

7.7 

c|iiiriHl  Id  I)C  liaiullrd  hi  nil  oir'  luilliun  liiu'.il  foci  of  ^- 
in.  l)oilci"  i)latc. 

Cylinder 
Pressure         Capacity 
Kinil  of  gas         lb.  sii.  in,  cu.  ft.  . 

Calor.iie     1,250  210 

Acetylene   250  275 

Gas   .No.   3 1,800  200 

The  korf  scale  produced  by  calorcne  in  cutting  is  about 
O.CX)!^  in.  tliick  on  a  4-in.  cut  and  is  always  noticeably  thin 
and  fragile,  the  under  surface  being  undisturbed  in  rela- 
tive hardness  as  determined  by  the  scleroscopc  and  file. 
The  explosibility  of  the  new  gas  is  of  interest  for  its  ex- 
plosive range  is  from  about  4  of  calorene  and  96  of  air 
to  14  of  calorcne  and  86  of  air,  as  compared  with  a  range 
of  3  of  acetylene  and  97  of  air  to  70  of  acetylene  and  30 
of  air.  It  may  be  brought  in  contact  with  oil  and  grease 
without  danger.  Calorene  may  be  compressed  safely  to  a 
pressure  of  3500  lb.  per  sq.  in.  and  stored  as  a  free  gas, 
no  filler  being  required  in  the  cylinders,  which  partly  ac- 
counts for  the  lightness  of  a  commercial  cylinder.  It 
will  work  freely  at  zero  temperature,  and  its  point  of 
combustion  is  about  that  of  illuminating  gas.  It  has  a 
pleasant  odor,  and  its  products  of  combustion  are  un- 
noticeable  and  harmless.  The  valuable  cone  of  the  oxy- 
acetvlene  flame  is  as  plainly  outlined  in  the  oxy-calorene 
flame. 

A  Tie  Plate  Fastener  for  Guard  Rails 

THE  Vaughn  tie  plate  guard  rail  fastener  recently 
introduced  by  the  M.  W.  Supply  Company,  Phila- 
delphia, Pa.,  is  a  one-piece  fastener  to  be  used 
in  tracks  carrying  heavy  traffic.  The  device  consists  of 
a  heavy  plate  having  a  strong  casting  with  two  shoulders 
extending  back  to  the  end,  the  entire  raised  portion  being 
so  formed  as  to  make  a  substantial  rail  brace. 

In  the  manufacture  of  this  device  a  5^-in.  rolled  steel 
plate  measuring  7  in.  wide  by  \Sj4,  in.  long  is  punched 
and  formed  by  presses  so  as  to  have  a  slight  step  or  raise 
of  ^  in.  about  5  or  6  in.  from  one  end.  At  the  same  time 
six  holes  approximately  1^  in.  in  diameter  and  three 
spike  holes  or  slots  are  punched  through  the  raised  ends, 
while  about  midway  of  the  plate  there  is  formed  a  long 
slot  running  longitudinally,  the  end  opposite  the  raised 
portion  having  a  large  adjustable  slot  opening  in  steps. 
After  this  preliminary  work  of  forming  the  plate,  it  is 
placed  in  a  mold  and  the  brace  cast  on  it,  the  hot  metal 


The  Vaughn  One-Piece  Fastener 

running  through  the  IJ/^-in.  holes  and  forming  a  plate 
under  the  raised  portion  and  the  brace  proper  on  the 
upper  side.  This  manner  of  forming  a  casting,  not  only 
on  but  through  and  under  the  rolled  steel  plate,  makes  a 
one-piece  fastener  of  strength  and  rigidity.  The  face  in 
contact  w-ith  the  rail  is  shaped  in  the  casting  for  the  rail 
section  with  which  it  is  to  be  used. 

In  applying  the  fastener  to  the  track  it  is  only  neces- 
sary to  slide  the  plate  under  the  guard  rail  and  the  main 
rail  until  the  desired  throat  is  obtained.  The  plate  can 
then  be  spiked  down,  the  locking  spike  being  placed  in 
the  proper  step  of  the  large  opening  at  the  end  opposite 
the  brace. 


The  New  Ross  Traction  Hoist 

AN'KW  HOIST  recently  dcvelo|)ed  by  the  Roberts  & 
.Schaefer  Company,  Chicago,  for  use  in  coaling 
plants  contains  several  new  features  which  are  of 
general  interest.  In  the  Ross  hoist,  a  heavy  duty  motor 
is  mounted  on  one  end  of  a  cast  irf)n  base  and  is  con- 
nected to  the  hoisting  countersliaft  by  means  of 
a  b'alk  herringbone  ])inion  and  gear  and  from 
the  countershaft  to  the  cable  drum  by  a  straight 
cut  |)inion  and  gear.  This  manner  of  construc- 
tion forms  a  self-contained  unit  which  can  be  lined  up 
in  advance  at  the  shop  and  shipi)ed  on  skids,  thus  obviat- 


The   Complete   Unit    Ready   for   Installation 

ing  the  necessity  for  lining  up  the  hoist  when  making  the 
final  installation.  All  gears  are  enclosed  by  wire  guards 
which  extend  over  both  the  sides  and  the  tops  of  each 
gear  unit  and  in  the  case  of  the  outside  gear,  the  guard 
extends  downward  to  within  a  few  inches  of  the  bottom 
of  the  cast  iron  base. 

One  of  the  main  features  of  the  hoist  is  the  installation 
or  arrangement  of  the  cable  drum  rim  in  segments  which 
can  be  removed,  a  segment  at  a  time  when  they  become 
worn  and  require  replacing,  without  dismantling  the  coal- 
ing plant  or  loosening  the  hoisting  cable.  The  traction 
principle  employed  is  that  of  the  "deep  \'  groove,"  which, 
it  is  claimed,  will  prevent  any  overwinding  of  the  elevat- 
ing bucket.  .Should  '  the  balancing  counterweight  or  the 
balanced  bucket  overwind  slightly,  the  corresponding 
bucket  or  counterweight  will  strike  the  bumper  in  the  bot- 
tom of  the  pit  and  cause  a  slack  in  the  cable,  thus  prevent- 
ing a  continuance  of  the  traction  effort  and  consequently 
avoiding  the  wrecking  of  the  elevator  equipment. 

This  type  of  hoist  will  be  i:iart  of  the  equipment  of  the 
coaling  plants  now  being  built  by  the  Roberts  &  Schaefer 
Company  for  the  Pere  Marquette  at  Plymouth,  Mich., 
and  also  for  the  Union  Railroad  of  Pittsburgh  at  Clair- 
ton,  Pa. 


DAILY  EDITION 


While  the  individual  exhibits  at  the  Coliseum  this  year 
are  more  than  usually  interesting  and  instructive,  there 

is  more  to  learn  from  a  visit  to  the 

Getting  the  Most    exhibit  than  the  merits  of  the  various 

Out  of  the  devices  on  display  and  how  they  may 

Exhibit  be  applied  to  special  problems.    There 

is  a  big  lesson  to  be  learned  from  the 
exhibition  as  a  whole,  as  will  be  evidenced  to  the  care- 
ful observer  if  he  will  study  the  distribution  of  the  vis- 
itors and  the  character  of  the  exhibits  under  study.  Al- 
most invariably  the  larger  groups  of  individuals  will  be 
found  surrounding  exhibits  of  labor-saving  devices.  This 
is  a  sign  of  the  times  and  should  start  every  visitor  on 
a  careful  introspection  to  make  sure  that  he  is  doing 
his  part  towards  conserving  the  man-power  of  the  na- 
tion. 


Subsidence    and    shrinkage   of    embankments   are    often 
confused,  one  with  the  other.    There  is,  however,  a  com- 
plete distinction  between  the  two,  as 
Subsidence    and     is  brought  out  clearly  in  this  year's 
Shrinkage  in        report   of  the  Committee  on  Road- 
Embankments      way.     The  committee  defines  subsi- 
dence as  that  portion  of  an  embank- 
ment which  has  settled  below  the  original  surface  of  the 
ground.     Shrinkage,  on  the  other  hand,  is  the  quantita- 
tive relation  between  materials  measured  in  excavation 
and   embankment   and   is   a   variable,   depending   on   the 
character  of   the  material   used,  becoming  swell   in  the 
case  of  rock,  which  occupies  more  space  in  embankment 
than  in  excavation.     Subsidence  may  be  present  and  an 
important  factor  for  consideration  in  embankments  con- 
structed from  materials  of  any  character.     In  its  investi- 
gation during  the  past  year  the  committee  has  accumu- 
lated a  large  amount  of  data  on  these  topics  and  the  in- 
formation set  forth  in  its  report  should  prove  of  great 
value,  particularly  to  engineers  concerned  with  valuation 
matters.     These  investigations  should  be  continued  and 
carried  out  to  definite  conclusions  for  presentation  to  the 
association  at  a   subsequent   convention. 

Appendix-  D  to  the  report  of  the  Roadway  Committee 
embodies  the  first  specific  use  to  be  made  of  the  work  of 
the   Special   Committee  on   Stresses 
Some  in  Railroad  Track.     The  subcommit- 

Tangible  tee   on   unit   pressures   allowable  on 

Results  roadbeds  ofifers  a  method  for  deter- 

mining the  maximum  pressures 
transmitted  to  the  roadbed  through  various  depths  of  bal- 
last. While  this  still  leaves  much  to  conjecture,  it  rep- 
resents definite  progress.  With  the  growing  density  of 
traffic  and  the  increasing  cost  of  maintenance,  all  condi- 
tions point  to  the  use  of  heavier — much  heavier — tracks 
in  the  future.  Even  imder  present  practice  track  has  be- 
come very  expensive,  while  future  construction  unques- 
tionably will  cost  much  more.  Consequently,  it  will  no 
longer  suffice  simply  to  make  arbitrary  increases  in  the 
weight  of  rail,  the  number  and  size  of  ties,  the  depth  of 
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ballast,  or  the  width  of  the  roadbed.  It  is  necessary  to 
know  which  feature  or  detail  of  the  structure  is  most  in 
need  of  strengthening.  It  is  only  in  this  way  that  the 
increase  in  strength  and  permanence  may  be  made  at  the 
least  cost.  There  is  no  economy  in  making  any  com- 
ponent i)art  disproportionately  weak  or  disproportionately 
strong  as  compared  to  any  other  part.  Herein  lies  one 
of  the  greatest  fields  for  the  application  of  the  scientific 
conclusions  to  be  derived  from  the  study  of  stresses  in 
track. 


The  Committee  on  Iron  and  Steel  Structures  has  just 
completed  a  monumental  work  in  the  new   Specification 

for  Iron  and  Steel  Structures,  which 

A    Comprehensive  will   be   a   fitting   successor   for   the 

Work  earlier  specification  of  the  American 

Well  Done         Railway      Engineering      Association 

for  steel  bridges,  which  is  now  gen- 
erally used  in  this  country,  while  serving  also  as  a  model 
in  many  other  parts  of  the  world.  That  the  members  in 
attendance  at  the  meeting  yesterday  morning  fully  appre- 
ciated the  painstaking  care  and  extended  effort  which 
the  committee  bestowed  on  its  task  is  evidenced  by  the 
reluctance  displayed  in  approving  any  of  the  numerous 
amendments  offered  in  the  course  of  the  discussion.  The 
new  specification  represents  progress.  It  differs  from  its 
predecessors  in  the  introduction  of  modifications  based 
on  the  results  of  scientific  investigation  and  the  incor- 
poration of  refinements  in  design  founded  on  structures 
in  service.  As  pointed  out  by  Chairman  Selby,  the  speci- 
fication is  designed  to  take  advantage  of  these  refine- 
ments in  obtaining  greater  economy  of  design.  "It  is 
not  the  intention,"  he  said,  "to  cover  up  any  fictitious 
margin  for  overloading — the  margin  of  overloading  is 
only  a  proper  one'' ;  the  gain  therefore  is  in  economy  as 
well  as  in  excellence.  This  is  an  important  point  to  keep 
in  mind  in  any  thought  of  shaving  down  live  loadings  in 
connection  with  the  use  of  the  new  specifications. 

The   American   Railway   Engineering   Association   acted 
wisel\-    yesterday    afternoon    in    approving    the    recom- 
mendation   of   the   tie   committee   to 
Retain  the         the  eft'ect  that  the  present  tie  specifi- 
Tie  cations  of  the  United  States  Railroad 

Specifications  Administration  shall  be  continued. 
While  the  discussion  of  this  subject 
vras  interesting,  it  brought  out  little  information  which 
was  new  to  those  who  have  been  in  close  touch  with  the 
subject.  It  did,  however,  bring  in  contrast  the  conflicting 
interests  of  the  different  railroads.  This  was  brought  out 
specifically  by  the  statement  of  one  chief  engineer  that 
his  road  would  not  adopt  these  specifications,  even  though 
the  association  approved  them.  The  specifications  have 
been  a  source  of  contention  ever  since  their  issuance  18 
months  ago.  Without  question,  they  contain  defects.  At 
the  same  time  they  are  the  specifications  under  which  all 
of  the  railroads  have  purchased  ties  and  under  which  all 
of  the   manufacturers  have  produced  them   for  over  a 
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srar,  .111(1  ;nr  llu-  lii  >l  s|)i\iruatiiiiis  wliirli  lia\r  t\i'i  l)t'i'ii 
I'lillourd  willi  any  tlcj^rt'i-  of  iiiiihiniiity  hy  any  cimsidcr 
able  luinilKT  of  roads.  TIk-  ahsoiicr  of  or  llu'  ij^iioriiifj;  of 
specifications  in  the  past  has  resulted  only  in  eonfnsion 
and  disorj^aiiizalion  to  contractor  and  raiimad  aliki'  nntil 
there  has  l)ccii  no  standard  sized  lie  and  im  iinif(innit\ 
in  inspection.  It  is  to  he  hoi)eii  llial  tlic  iilkU  will  imt 
retnrn  to  the  earlier  practices.  i)Ut  that  they  will  retain 
tiicse  spccilicatiiMis,  amended  where  necessary  lo  iin|)rove 
tlieni.  One  of  the  objects  of  the  American  Railway 
I'jijjineering-  As.sociation  is  the  promotion  of  standard 
practici's  amont^  the  railways.  There  is  no  place  where 
il  can  servi-  to  better  advantasjc  than  here. 


Larger  Opportunities  for  the  A.  R.  E.  A. 

ONE  Fl-;.\TURK  o\-  I'residcnt  Stimson's  address  which 
w'as  of  special  interest  was  the  comment  on  the  in- 
crease in  membership  as  a  conseqncnce  of  a  special  cam- 
paii^n  undertaken  to  that  specific  end.  Nearly  200  new 
names  were  added  to  the  roster  between  January  27  and 
March  10,  a  period  of  only  six  weeks,  with  the  net  result 
that  the  increase  in  membership  for  the  la.st  year  was  the 
greatest  since  the  first  12  months  in  the  life  of  the  as- 
sociation. This  is  but  a  beginning'.  Commendable  as  is 
this  record,  it  represents  but  a  small  fraction  of  the  addi- 
tion that  could  be  made  if  a  thoroughly  concerted  effort 
were  made  with  the  entire  mendjership  behind  it. 

Some  idea  of  the  possibilities  may  be  had  from  the 
lecord  of  the  Western  Society  of  Engineers  last  fall. 
when,  as  the  result  of  a  two  weeks'  intensive  drive.  2,000 
new  members  were  obtained  within  a  radius  of  50  miles 
of  Chicago.  This  did  not  imply  reduced  vigilance  on 
the  part  of  the  membership  committee  in  demanding 
strict  compliance  with  the  professional  requirements  for 
admission.  Likewise,  in  the  case  of  the  A.  R.  E.  A.,  no 
lowering  of  the  bars  is  implied  in  any  of  the  suggestions 
which  we  oft'er  here  as  to  the  possibilities  for  increasing 
membership. 

The  first  requisite  for  the  success  in  any  membership 
drive  is  publicity.  To  recruit  the  efforts  of  all  the  old 
members,  it  is  necessary  that  they  be  thoroughly  alive  to 
the  fact  that  a  drive  is  in  progress.  Doubtless  many  of 
the  members  present  at  Tuesday's  meeting  were  entirely 
unaware  that  there  had  been  any  thought  of  a  campaign 
for  members  until  they  heard  the  president's  address. 
The  publicity  should  go  even  further.  The  prospective 
members  should  also  be  aware  of  the  association's  plans. 
Personal  solicitation  is  made  far  more  simple  if  the  can- 
didate is  properly  prepared  ;  otherwise  the  solicitor  mu.st 
himself  provide  all  the  momentum  to  carrv  the  spirit  of 
the  drive  home  to  the  men  he  approaches. 

In  this  same  connection  President  Stimson  also  called 
attention  to  a  field  in  which  the  association  can  increase 
its  usefulness  and  which  has  a  direct  bearing  on  the  pos- 
sibility for  increased  membership.  He  referred  to  the 
recent  tendency  of  engineering  graduates  to  favor  lines 
of  engineering  outside  of  the  railways  as  offering  greater 
opportunities  and  declared  it  w-as  the  duty  of  the  engi- 
neering officers  of  the  railways  to  combat  this  idea  by 
doing  everything  within  their  power  to  encourage  the 
young  men  in  their  organizations. 

Membership  of  the  younger  men  in  the  A.  R.  E.  A. 
would  afford  them  opportunity  for  contact  with  the  lead- 
ers in  the  profession  and  give  them  a  broader  view  of  the 
possibilities  of  railway  employment.  It  will  be  advisable 
for  the  association  to  offer  the  younger  members  encour- 
agement in  the  way  of  increased  activities  in  committee 
work,  possibly  through  the  organization  of  regional  di- 
visions of  the  association.  No  other  phase  of  the  society's 
activities  deserves  more  serious  consideration  at  this  time. 


Pay  More  Attention  to  Ties 

SoMi;  III. Ill  OK  .MM  vi.AKs  ago  ail  epidemic  of  r.iil 
lailures  was  visited  upon  the  roads  of  this  country,  the 
effects  of  which  were  so  far-reaching  and  in  some  cases 
so  severe  that  railway  ollicers  of  all  ranks  were  given  a 
>hock  from  which  they  recovered  but  slowly.  Willi  tiie 
object  lesson  of  this  disastrous  expeiience,  steps  were 
taken  to  |)roiiiote  an  iiiipro\ement  in  rail  technology  in 
which  the  .\merican  Railway  I'.ngineering  Association  has 
l)layed  a  very  important  jmrt  and  these  efforts  have  bceii 
well  repaid  by  the  improved  results  securerl  from  the  .suu- 
se(|uent  rollings.  Connncndable  as  have  been  the  efforts 
of  the  railways  to  obtain  better  practice  as  to  rail  manu- 
facture, and  use,  it  must  he  remembered  that  a  very  sinis- 
ter incentive  has  always  been  present.  Defective  rails 
imply  more  than  the  expense  of  ])remature  renewals — 
the  i)ossibilitv  of  a  rail  failure  with  its  seciuel  of  train  ac- 
cidents is  an  ever  present  potentiality. 

Not  so  with  ties.     ICxcept  under  exceedingly  careless 
maintenance,  inadecjuate  life  of  the  ties  does  not  involve 
danger  to  train  operation.     Instead  it  is  purely  a  case  of 
wasting  the  stockholders'  money.     Possibly  it  is  this  ab- 
sence of  the  element  of  danger  that   is  responsible  for 
the   seeming  attitude   of   indifference  assumed   by   some      ,, 
roads  toward  the  tie  problem.     The  Committee  on  Ties      I 
is  alive  to  this  and  strongly  recommends  the  collecting      i 
of  tie  renewal  data  under  the  auspices  of  the  American 
Railroad  Association  in  a  manner  similar  to  that  followed 
with  rail  statistics. 

.\  new  object  lesson  is  now  at  hand.  The  railroads  are 
confronted  with  a  condition  that  will  point  to  the  need  of 
making  each  tie  last  just  as  long  as  present  knowledge  of 
the  timber  treater  will  insure.  We  refer  to  the  great  in- 
crease in  the  cost  of  ties.  Perhaps  the  present  prices  are 
not  warranted  by  actual  relationships  as  to  the  demand 
and  the  available  supply  of  tie  timber,  but  if  the  abnormal 
quotations  serve  to  spur  the  roads  to  a  greater  regard  for 
the  value  of  a  tie,  some  measure  of  compensation  shall 
ha\'e  been  realized. 

The  present  need  is  not  so  much  for  further  scientific 
investigations  as  for  the  universal  application  of  the 
knowledge  now  at  hand.  The  advantages  of  timber  treat- 
ment and  protection  against  mechanical  destruction  are 
thoroughly  established.  Why  not  put  them  into  general 
use? 


Where  Do  You  Stand? 

THE  American  Railway  Engineering  Association 
was  organized  primarily  to  investigate  engineering 
jiroblems,  to  disseminate  engineering  knowledge  and  to 
increase  the  efficiency  of  its  members,  whose  stock  in 
trade  in  the  business  world  consists  essentially  of  their 
personal  professional  service.  The  railways  are  now 
more  than  ever  in  need  of  competent  engineers,  and  they 
are  fast  absorbing  those  who  are  favorably  known  and 
readily  available.  The  younger  man  meets  a  slower  mar- 
ket. A  young  engineer  who  "looks  good"  and  who  starts 
well  sometimes  falls  suddenly  behind  in  the  race  for  pre- 
ferment. An  analysis  of  the  reasons  for  his  failure  to 
progress  almost  invariably  uncovers  some  negligence  of 
interest  in  matters  outside  his  routine  railway  duties.  No 
man  can  compete  successfully  with  professional  men  un- 
less he  acquires  a  favorable  standing  among  them.  The 
esteem  in  which  an  engineer  is  held  by  his  professional 
acquaintances  is  among  the  best  measures  of  his  true 
worth. 

One  of  the  most  valuable  assets  of  membership  in  the 
A.R.E.A.  to  the  young  engineer  is  not  the  speaking  ac- 
quaintances he  may  make  among  its  members,  but  the 
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recognition  he  merits  from  them  for  the  part  he  takes  in 
engineering  work.  His  active  interest  as  a  member  of  a 
standing  committee  of  this  association,  for  instance,  is  a 
double  personal  asset  drawing  comjxjund  interest.  The 
value  he  gets  out  of  it  is  measured  by  his  unselfish  efforts 
to  solve  the  problems  assigned  him;  but  in  this  faithful 
performance  he  builds  uj)  for  himself  unconsciously  a 
character  and  a  place:  of  value  in  the  minds  of  his  fellow 
engineers.  There  are  degrees  of  activity  in  association 
affairs  as  in  all  other  matters  of  life.  The  man  who 
would  receive  the  most  must  give  most  freely. 

The  association  is  a  powerful  and  growing  factor  in 
railway  circles.  Its  already  large  membership  is  stead- 
ily increasing  and  the  younger  men  who  become  members 
need  scope  for  their  energies  and  covet  places  on  the 
.standing  committees.  In  order  to  preserve  an  even  bal- 
ance of  returns  from  those  committees,  a  thorough  sys- 
tem of  grading  the  results  obtained  from  the  individual 
committee  members,  supplemented  by  a  suitable  program 
of  annual  rotation  of  the  membership,  has  been  suggested. 
There  are  many  reasons  why  some  association  members 
are  less  active  than  others,  but  there  seems  no  sufficient 
reason  why  one  member's  activities  should  be  held  in 
leash  by  reason  of  other  members  being  allowed  to  re- 
tain passive  committee  memberships  year  after  year.  A 
person  who  accepts  the  office  and  shirks  the  work  is  not 
worthy  of  consideration.  Until  the  best  possible  commit- 
teemen have  been  selected  justice  will  not  have  been  ac- 
complished. The  most  direct  method  would  seem  to  be 
the  individual  test  of  committee  members  by  systematic 
grading  during  actual  trial.  In  the  last  analysis  the  most 
valuable  results  are  obtained  from  subcommittees  whose 
memberships  are  well  balanced  and  whose  chairmen  are 
selected  first  with  a  view  to  their  ability  as  organizers. 

It  lies  within  the  power  of  the  association  to  insist 
that  all  subcommittees  measure  up  to  this  standard.  In 
justice  to  the  organization  and  to  those  who  annually  con- 
tribute their  time  and  their  talents  to  its  problems  and  its 
ideals,  only  those  members  who  are  earnest  in  living  up 
to  the  responsibilities  they  accept  are  worthy  of  the  rec- 
ognition indicated  by  committee  appointments. 


Today's  Program 

The  program  for  the  American  Railway  Engineering 
As.sociation  for  the  meeting  today  will  be  as  follows : 

Economics  of  Railway  Labor Bulletin  223 

Signals  and  Interlocking Bulletin  224 

Yards  and  Terminals Bulletin  225 

Rail  Bulletin  225 

Records  and   Accounts Bulletin  222 

Signs,  Eences  and  Crossings Bulletin  223 

Economics  of  Railway  Operation Bulletin  225 

Special — Standardization Bulletin  223 

New  Business. 

Election  and  Installation  of  Officers. 

Adjournment. 


Roadmasters'  Committee  Meets 

The  executive  committee  of  the  Roadmasters'  and 
Maintenance  of  Way  Association  met  at  the  Auditorium 
Hotel  yesterday  in  all-day  session  to  consider  a  number 
of  problems  confronting  the  association.  The  movement 
to  transfer  the  next  convention  from  St.  Louis  to  Chicago 
was  dropped  after  extended  consideration,  while  P.  J. 
McAndrews,  secretary  of  the  association,  withdrew  his 
resignation  and  agreed  to  serve  the  remainder  of  his 
term.  A  committee  was  appointed  to  consider  increasing 
the  dues  and  the  employment  of  a  permanent  secretary. 


Mr.  Hooley  on  Nurses 

ii\\[  7^^^^  ^^''^■''  /'!■  '^■''-  siiTARTED  t'  Say  about  wit 
^^  noorses  f'r  th'  Injineering  Association?"  in- 
quired Mr.  Dennissey,  making  his  usual 
evening  call  upon  his  friend  Hooley,  for  the  lack  of  any 
other  convenient  and  congenial  companionship. 

"  'Tis  this  way,"  replied  Mr.  Hooley,  settling  himself 
comf(jrtably  in  the  assurance  that  he  would  not  be  in- 
terrupted as  formerly  by  frequent  calls  for  service.  "Be- 
fore th'  gov'mint  tuk  oyer  the  relrods  on  account  av  th' 
exiggencies  av  th'  war,  there  was  a  lot  of  associations 
that  had  grown  up  in  th'  different  branches  av  the  rel- 
rod  service.  There  was  th'  Emseebees,  'nd  th'  McHan- 
nicks,  'nd  th"  Signal  min,  that  I've  towld  ye  about  before, 
'nd  a  lot  av  others,  besides  th'  injineers  that  I've  been 
discoursin'  t'  ye  about  f'r  the  last  two  av'nins.  Thin 
there  was  th'  big,  gin'ral  association  av  executive  offi- 
cers, which  ricomminded  t'  th'  relrods  whither  they 
should  follow  th'  ricommindations  av  their  subordinate 
officers  or  t'row  thim  in  th'  waste  basket  'nd  go  on  th' 
same  owld  way. 

"Whin  th'  gov'mint  tuk  over  th'  roads,  th'  gin'ral  as- 
sociation became  a  part  of  th'  Administhration  'nd  thried 
t'  take  over  arl  th'  little  associations,  like  a  hin  carls  th' 
chicks  undher  her  wings  whin  there  is  any  sign  av  dan- 
ger. Th'  injineers  didn't  go,  'nd  th'  owld  bin's  been 
cluckin'  f'r  thim  iver  since. 

"T'  dhrop  me  parrabul,"  continued  Mr.  Hooley,  "  'nd 
come  down  to  brass  tacks,  I'll  till  ye  wan  instance.  Th' 
Thrack  Comity  av  th'  injineers  had  a  meeting  scheduled 
f'r  th'  Choosday,  it  was,  in  Pittsboorg.  Th'  gin'ral  As- 
sociation got  wind  av  it,  'nd  thot  t'wud  be  good  t'  get 
th'  shtart  av  it,  'nd  carled  a  meeting  av  th'  Thrack 
Comity  in  Noo  York  on  the  Saturday  before,  f'r  th' 
purpose,  I  mind  me  th'  words  as  wan  av  me  frinds  towld 
me,  av  making  immagit  raypoort  on  th'  quistion  affectin' 
practices  after  Federal  Conthrol — Shud  or  shud  not  th' 
prisint  thrack  shtandards  be  raytained  ?  This  mint  th' 
shtandards  that  had  bin  adopted  be  th'  Relrod  Admin- 
isthration undher  gov'mint  conthrol. 

"Will  'nd  good.  Th'  Comity  mit  in  Noo  York,  'nd 
raypoorted  that  's  far  's  cud  be  ascertained  th'  Relrod 
Administhration  had  nayther  adopted  nor  putt  into  use 
jurin'  Federal  Conthrol  any  shtandards  's  ricomminded 
by  th'  Thrack  Comity,  each  relrod  havin'  kipt  to  its  own 
shtandards  'nd  practices.     'Nd  there  ye  are." 

"I  don't  say,"  murmured  Mr.  Dennissey  blankly, 
"where  th'  wit  noorse  comes  in." 

"Nayther  do  I,"  replied  Mr.  Hooley,  preparing  to  close 
up.  "She  didn't  git  in.  Th'  b'y  wuz  twinty-wan  years 
owld  'nd  didn't  raycjuire  her  services." 


Suffering  From  Floods 

A  number  of  the  roads  in  southern  Michigan  have  been 
contending  with  unusual  high  water  and  with  ice  gorges 
during  the  last  few  days  incident  to  the  spring  break-up. 
This  has  served  to  keep  a  number  of  men  awav  from  the 
meetings,  while  others  arrived  yesterday  after  several 
days'  vigil. 

F.  T.i Hatch  Dies 

Frederick  T.  Hatch,  consulting  engineer  in  charge  of 
valuation  matters  on  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  with 
headquarters  at  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  and  formerly  chief  engi- 
neer maintenance  of  way  of  the  St.  Louis  System,  died 
in  that  city  on  March  9,  at  the  age  of  64  years.  Mr. 
Hatch  was  a  pioneer  member  of  the  American  Society 
of  Civil  Engineers,  his  membership  number  being  182. 


Rail^A^ay  Engineering  Association  Proceedings 

An  Account  of  Wednesday's  Sessions,  Including  Presentation 
of  Eight  Committee  Reports  with  Discussions 


TiiK  SECOND  day's  SESSION  of  tlic  ooiiveiUioii  of  the 
American  Railway  Engineering  Association  yester- 
day morning  was  called   to  order  promptly  at   10 
o'clock  by  President  Stimson.     As  was  the  case  during 
the  two  sessions  on  Tuesday,  the  convention  hall  filled 
u]>  very  ra])idly  and  held  a  cajjacity  crowd  practically  the 


entire  day.  ( )\\  ing  to  inability  to  complete  the  entire 
program  for  the  first  day,  the  report  of  the  Committee 
on  Economics  of  Railway  Location  was  held  over  from 
the  Tuesday  session.  The  report  of  this  committee, 
which  was  the  first  one  to  be  called,  and  tho.se  presented 
subsequently  a])pear  below. 


Report  on  Economics  of  Railway  Location 


HE  COMMITTEE  referred  to  a 
monograph  on  the  effect  of 
curvature  on  the  cost  of  main- 
tenance of  way  and  equipment 
entitled  "A  Study  of  'the  Me- 
chanics of  Curve  Resistance," 
Bulletin  207,  July,  1918.*  In 
Appendix  A  certain  matter 
taken  therefrom  with  conclu- 
sions and  diagrams  were  rec- 
ommended for  insertion  in  the 
Manual. 

In   Appendix   B   of    its    re- 
])ort   the  committee  submitted 
the  results  of  its  study  of  the 
eiifect   of    train    resistance    on 
amount   of    fuel   consumed  in 
connection    with   data   hereto- 
fore submitted  and  published 
in  the  Manual.     Monographs  on  the  economics  of  loca- 
tion— electric   locomotives — are   given   in   Appendices   C 
and  D. 

Conclusions 

1.  The  committee  recommended  that  the  matter  given 
in  Appendix  A,  beginning  with-  the  words,  "Curve  Re- 
sistance— Freight  Cars.''  and  ending  with  "Tests  did  not 
include  engine  driving  wheels."  be  adopted  and  printed 
in  the  Manual. 

Committee:  R.  N.  Begien  (B.  &  O.),  chairman;  C.  P.  Howard 
(I.  C.  C),  vice-chairman;  F.  H.  Alfred  (P.M.),  Willard  Beahan 
(N.  Y.  C),  E.  J.  Beugler  (West.  Church  Kerr),  W.  J.  Cunning- 

•Published  in  abstract  in  the  Railway  Age  of  October  11.   1918,  page  665. 


ham  (U.  S.  R.  A.),  C.  F.  W.  Felt  (A.  T.  &  S.  F.),  R.  D.  Garner 
(Sou.  N.  E.),  A.  S.  Going  (G.  T.),  *A.  J.  Hinies.  H.  C.  Ives 
(Wor.  Ply.  In.s.),  W.  A.  James  (C.  P.  R.),  Fred  Lavis  (Cons. 
Engr.),  G.  A.  Mountain  (Can.  Rv.  Com.),  Edward  C.  Schmidt 
(U.  S.  A.),  A.  K.  Shurtleff  (Asst.  Sec),  C.  H.  Splitstone  (Erie), 
M.  F.  Steinberger  (B.  &  O.),  L.  L.  Tallvn  (D.  L.  &  W.),  R. 
Trimble  (P.  L.  W.),  W.  F.  Tye  (Cons.  Engr.),  W  L.  Webb 
(Cons.  Engr.),  H.  C.  Williams  (L.  &  N.),  M.  A.  Zook  (I.  C.  C). 

Recommended  for  Insertion  in  the  Manual 

{To  ccviic  after  tuattcr  headed  "Curvature,"  page  538  of 
the  Manual) 

Curve  Resistance — Freight  Cars 
Tests  made  on  the  Canadian  Pacific  at  Winnipeg  on 
wheels  of  freight  cars  running  on   curved  and  straight 
track  demonstrate : 

(1)  All  outer  wheels  of  railway  cars  exert  a  pressure 
against  the  outer  rail  wdien  rounding  a  curve. 

(2)  The  cause  of  this  pressure  is  the  tendency  of  a 
cvlindrical  body  to  rotate  in  a  straight  line  at  right  angles 
to  the  axis  of  rotation. 

(3)  That  there  is  never  any  skidding  of  either  wheel 
of  the  leading  axle  of  a  truck  unless  it  is  a  forward  .skid- 
ding of  both  wheels  caused  by  the  resistance  to  rotation 
being  great  enough  to  cause  a  slight  retardation  to  rota- 
tion- which  results  in  an  apparent  forward  skidding. 

(4)  That  there  is  no  skidding  of  the  outer  wheel  of 
a  rear  axle,  that  in  general  any  skidding  that  does  take 
place  is  on  the  inner  wheel  of  the  rear  axle. 

These  tests  also  suggest  that  as  the  flange  is  pressed 
against  the  rail,  the  concave  curve  at  the  base  of  flange 
increases  the  effective  diameter  of  the  outer  wheel  .so  as  to 
prevent  skidding  of  the  wheels  of  front  axle  and  to  min- 

*Died  November  3,   1919. 
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imize,  if  not  entirely  prevent,   skidding  of  either  wheel 
in  the  rear  axle. 

Appendix  C — Economics  of  Location  as  Affected  by 
the  Introduction  of  Electric  Locomotives 

By  E.  H.  McHenry 

In  general  the  governing  factors  affecting  the  econ- 
omics of  location  of  steam-operated  railroads  are  also 
fundamentally  applicable  to  electrically  operated  rail- 
roads, but  are  more  or  less  modified  by  the  introduction  of 
some  new  elements  and  conditions  which  are  not  common 
to  both  methods  of  operation  and  the  study  of  the  subject 
assigned  to  this  committee  will  be  greatly  facilitated  by  a 
clear  perception  of  the  inherent  characteristics  of  an  elec- 
tric locomotive  as  distinguished  from  those  of  a  steam 
engine. 

The  effect  of  the  new  elements  introduced  by  electric 
traction  upon  economic  values  indicates  that  the  values 
heretofore  assumed  under  classified  heads  of  Distance, 
Rise  and  Fall,  Curvature  and  Rate  of  Grade  will  be  much 
affected,  but  little  more  than  a  brief  mention  of  the  most 
salient  features  can  be  given  here,  as  follows : 

Distance 

Train  wages,  fuel  and  repairs  are  the  largest  single 
items  of  expense,  which  vary  most  directly  with  distance, 
of  which  the  first  is  but  little  affected  by  the  change  from 
steam  to  electric  power,  but  a  new  and  additional  charge 
is  created  of  large  amount  for  the  operation  and  main- 
tenance of  power  stations  and  of  transmission  and  dis- 
tributing systems. 

The  cost  of  fuel  is  most  fundamentally  affected,  as  net 
savings  of  50  per  cent,  60  per  cent  and  67  per  cent,  re- 
spectively, may  be  expected  in  passenger,  freight  and 
switching  service.  These  high  percentages  in  combina- 
tion with  the  large  amounts  expended  for  fuel  are  the 
chief  elements  in  the  economy  of  electric  operation  and 
the  amount  of  the  reduction  in  such  charges  is  usually  the 
determining  factor. 

Engine  repairs  are  also  much  reduced,  perhaps  in  a 
ratio  of  50  per  cent  or  more  of  the  equivalent  charges  in 
steam  operation,  but  the  saving  is  partially  offset  by  the 
cost  of  maintenance  and  repairs  of  power  stations  and 
sub-stations. 

Conditions  are  simplified  and  expenditures  reduced  at 
engine  terminals  by  the  elimination  of  water  tanks,  coal- 
ing stations,  ash  pits  and  turn  tables  and  opportunities 
are  often  presented  for  further  reductions  in  the  cost  of 
maintaining  such  facilities  by  extending  the  length  of 
engine  runs  between  district  terminals ;  also  all  interme- 
diate water  and  fuel  stations  may  often  be  abandoned. 

The  cost  of  track  maintenance  will,  under  present  con- 
ditions, be  generally  increased  not  only  by  the  additional 
charges  for  the  maintenance  of  overhead  or  third  rail 
contact  and  distributing  systems,  but  also  by  the  destruc- 
tive effect  upon  rails  and  fastenings,  of  the  greater  im- 
pacts, due  to  the  imperfect  cushioning  of  the  heavy 
weights  of  the  electric  motors.  With  electric  operation 
it  is  both  practical  and  economical  to  keep  within  the 
critical  limits  by  spreading  the  necessary  weights  over  a 
greater  number  of  driving  axles,  with  maximum  loads 
preferably  not  exceeding  50,000  lb.  per  axle. 

Rise  and  Fall 

The  unit  values  of  the  several  minor  classifications 
under  this  head,  will  be  determined  as  before  with  modi- 
fied factors  of  cost,  but  at  least  two  new  elements  must 
be  considered  and  included  in  the  final  results,  viz. :  the 
time  and  temperature  limitations  of  the  electric  motor 
and  the  possibilities  of  regeneration  of  power  on  descend- 
ing inclines. 


The  cost  of  Rise  and  Fall  will,  of  course,  be  reduced 
if  advantage  is  taken  of  opportunities  for  the  regenera- 
tion of  power  by  trains  on  descending  grades.  The  value 
of  such  regeneration  is  usually  underestimated,  but  never- 
theless is  very  considerable  under  proper  conditions. 
Theoretically  the  amount  of  power  generated  in  the  de- 
scent should  equal  that  consumed  on  the  rise,  but  deduc- 
tions for  rolling  friction  and  the  doubled  efficiency  losses 
in  motors  will  reduce  the  available  power  to  a  possible 
maximum  approximating  50  per  cent.  The  actual  per- 
centage which  can  be  utilized  will  depend  upon  the  length 
and  steepness  of  inclines,  the  total  length  of  the  electrified 
section  and  the  number  and  distribution  of  daily  trains. 

Electric  braking  (with  or  without  regeneration)  in 
its  effect  upon  the  wear  of  brake  shoes  and  rails,  and 
upon  the  comparative  ease  and  safety  of  operation,  are 
also  elements  entering  into  the  final  values  to  be  estab- 
lished. 

Curvature 

The  effect  of  a  change  to  electric  operation  as  effected 
by  curvature  will  be  in  degree  rather  than  in  kind,  with 
one  possible  exception,  as  the  shorter  rigid  wheel  base  of 
some  types  of  electric  locomotives  will  result  in  reduced 
resistance  and  wear  of  wheels  and  rails.  Such  resistance 
and  wear  probably  varies  inversely  as  the  square  of  the 
length  of  rigid  wheel  base  and  accordingly  even  small  dif- 
ferences in  length  may  have  relatively  high  economic 
values. 

Rate  of  Grade 

The  effects  of  rate  of  grade  and  of  rise  and  fall  are 
more  closely  inter-related  in  electric  than  in  steam  opera- 
tion and  must  be  so  studied.  In  general  it  can  be  safely 
stated  that  the  train  tonnage  ratings  in  steam  service  is 
much  more  often  determined  by  the  average  resistance 
of  the  division  and  the  boiler  horsepower  of  the  engine 
than  by  the  resistance  of  the  maximum  grades,  or,  in  other 
words,  the  time  schedule  rather  than  the  maximum  resist- 
ance fixes  the  tonnage  rating  of  each  type  of  engine  in 
service,  and  when  such  conditions  exist  all  considerations 
of  maximum  grades  are  merged  into  that  of  rise  and  fall 
only.  If,  however,  the  inherent  characteristic  of  the  elec- 
tric motor  permit  the  development  of  higher  speed  and 
horsepower,  within  its  nominal  rating,  then  the  resistance 
of  the  maximum  grade  may  become  the  limiting  factor 
instead  of  the  time  schedule  and  its  rate  becomes  econom- 
ically important. 

In  heavy  service,  and  more  particularly  on  mountain 
inclines,  the  economic  value  of  electric  operation  may  be 
quite  high,  as  it  is  possible  to  add  engine  units  without 
adding  engine  crews,  which  in  combination  with  their 
comparative  independence  of  local  engine  facilities  makes 
this  feature  peculiarly  valuable  under  conditions  requir- 
ing assistant  engine  service. 

Appendix  D — Economies  of  Location  as  Effected  by 
the   Introduction   of   Electric    Locomotives 

By  A.  S.  Going 

( 1 )  Fuel  expense  both  as  regards  reduced  cost  of 
electric  power,  elimination  of  coal  tonnage  and  coal 
facilities  required  for  steam  engine. 

(2)  Reduced  cost  of  engine  maintenance,  both  direct 
shop  expense  and  engine  house  expense,  which  latter  is 
practically  eliminated. 

(3)  Greater  capacity  as  regards  speed  on  heavy 
grades. 

(4)  Longer  engine  districts. 

(5)  Full  tonnage  trains  can  be  handled  at  speeds  as 
high  as  permitted  by  the  alinement  of  the  road  with  no 
restriction  due  to  the  profile. 
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11k-  c\i>C(Iiciu  \  1)1  elect I'llii.itii 111  m;i\  l)c  siiimiicil  n|) 
;is  (Icsir.-ilile  frfun  two  standpoints 

(1)  Inrreascd  track  tonnaj^c  capaiiiv  iiiovulcd  li\ 
ii-ason  of  lii-aviiT  trains,  hijj;-licr  speed  and  icihulion  in 
liie  nninhiT  t)f  daily  train  movements. 

{2)  The  cost  of  electrilication  in  many  cases  is  fonnd 
to  1)0  considorahly  less  than  the  cost  of  corresponding  im 
|)rovements  with  continued  steam  en.cjine  o|H'ration.  and 
there  is  also  a  return  ii|)on  the  additional  capital  charj^e 
incurred  for  electrification  of  from  IS  to  20  per  cent  re 
sultinij  from  the  sa\in;.;s  in  operatinj;  expense  over  steam 
operation. 

(  )ne  of  the  man\  advantaj^es  incident  to  the  electric 
locomotive  is  the  fact  that  it  is  ])ossihle  to  use  its  entire 
weif^ht  for  traction  purposes  and  thus  effect  a  savinjj  in 
the  total  weis,dit.  it  is  also  ])()ssihle  to  construct  the  rnn- 
ninj^  jj^ear  so  that  it  can  operate  around  curves  of  ver\ 
short  radius  without  the  use  of  special  fjuidinj^  trucks  not 
supplied  with  |)ower. 

To  make  electricity  a  ci)nimercial  competitor  of  steam, 
it  is  necessary  {or  two  favorahle  conditions  to  ai)i)h  : 

(1)  Sufficient  tonnaj^e. 

(2)  Available  power  facilities. 

Regarding;;  tonnaf;e,  a  very  ap])roximate  minimum  limit 
may  he  set  on  roads  with  heavy  g-rades  amounting;  to 
15,0CX)  tons  daily  in  one  direction. 

Repairs  constitute  another  very  important  item,  these 
frequently  exceeding  20  cents  ])er  mile  for  a  steam  eng-ine 
having  only  about  ()0  per  cent  of  the  tonnage  moving 
capacity  of  the  electric  machine  and  making  35,000  miles 
per  annum  under  the  most  favorable  conditions. 

Regarding  opportunities  for  profitable  electrification 
other  than  nK)untaiii  grade  installation  there  should  be 
mentioned  the  i)ossibilities  inherent  in  low  grade  freight 
lines  and  in  large  switching  yards.  Electric  vard  service 
should  have  everything  in  its  favor  from  an  operating 
standpoint,  and  should  show  excellent  returns,  provided 
that  fixed  charges  are  not  made  prohibitive  by  having  to 
ecpiip  tracks  that  are  used  comparatively  seldom.  With 
regard  to  low  grade  freight  lines,  there  are  equally  great 
benefits  to  be  secured,  without  encountering  the  disadvan- 
tage of  infretiuentl)'  used  tracks.  The  physical  need  for 
electric  operation  is  not  so  great  on  level  routes,  even 
though  the  traffic  may  be  heavy  and  the  load  factor  high. 

The  great  cost  of  reducing  grades  emphasize  the  ad- 
vantage of  electrification  of  the  heavy  grades  instead  of 
lengthening  the  line  to  reduce  them.  The  electric  loco- 
motive is  particularly  adajited  to  steep  grades,  especially 
if  part  of  the  energy  consumed  in  climbing  the  grades  can 
be  restored  to  the  line  in  descending  it.  The  advantages 
of  electrification  arc  greater  the  steeper  the  grade,  not 
only  on  account  of  the  larger  possible  saving  from  regen- 
eration, but  also  because  with  a  given  resistance  the 
amount  of  energv  required  to  climb  the  grade  is  less  than 
proportioned  to  the  grade. 

The  efficiency  of  regeneration  may  be  taken  at  80  per 
cent  at  the  locomotive,  so  that  after  deducting  from  the 
tractive  efifort  due  to  the  grade,  the  tractive  efifort  lost  in 
friction,  80  per  cent  of  the  balance  will  be  available  for 
restoring  power  to  the  line.  The  cost  of  high  speed  in 
freight  service  is  principally  due  to  the  fact  that  the  steam 
locomotive  can  rarely  generate  sufficient  horsepower  to 
utilize  its  tractive  rating  at  speed  higher  than  10  or  15 
ni.  p.  h.  and  only  attains  higher  speeds  at  a  sacrifice  of 
train  tonnage.  In  the  operation  of  engine  districts  of 
relatively  lov\-  resistance  with  local  sections  of 
high  resistance,  the  motors  will  be  too  heavy  and 
too  slow  on  the  level  sections ;  or  alternately  too 
light  to  meet  the  tractive  requirements  on  the  sec- 
tion with  heavy  grades.  Under  these  conditions  the 
electric    motor    is    at    a    disadvantage    when    comparefl 


with  the  steam  loeomolue  which  (an  always  develop  its 
fidl  "adhesion  rating"  at  lower  speeds  and  constant  horse- 
power without  regard  to  the  time  or  distance  over  which 
the  maximmn  efTort  is  exerted.  This  disability  has  al- 
ready been  overcome  in  some  measure  by  special  tvpes 
of  induction  and  series  motors. 

The  actual  cost  to  the  railroad  company  of  the  fuel 
consumed  on  the  steam  engines  presents  an  interestnig 
study  from  the  standpoint  of  electric  o|)erati(jn.  'I'he 
cost  of  hauling  company  coal  from  mines  to  several  coal- 
ing stations  is  readily  determined,  as  is  also  the  expense 
incurred  at  these  stations.  What  is  not  so  ajjparent.  how- 
ever, is  that  this  coal  retraces  its  journey  this  time  on  the 
engine  tender,  and  that  the  annual  ton  miles  movement  of 
comjjany  coal  in  cars  and  on  tender  may  readily  reach  10 
per  cent  of  the  total  gross  ton  miles  carried  over  the  rail. 

With  regenerative  braking,  the  strain  on  drawbars  and 
couplings  is  reduced  to  a  minimum,  since  the  entire  train 
is  bunched  behind  the  locomotive,  and  held  to  a  uniform 
speed.  The  electric  braking  mechanism  automatically 
controls  the  sjjeed  by  regulating  the  amount  of  energy  fed 
back  to  the  line.  Regenerative  electric  braking  adds  ma 
terially  to  the  safety  of  operation  by  supplying  a  sec 
ond  braking  system  in  addition  to  the  air  brakes.  It  pro 
vides  increased  economy  of  operatif)n,  by  reducing  wheel, 
track  and  brakeshoe  wear.  It  permits  faster  speeds  down 
grades,  due  to  the  better  ability  of  definitely  controlling 
the  locomotive,  which  is  difficult  at  best  with  air  brakes. 

Minority  Report 

In  its  recommendations  for  future  work,  the  commit- 
tee advanced  certain  opinions  on  subjects  tt)  be  investi- 
gated. 

These  subjects  are  of  far-reaching  iinportance  and  by 
all  means  should  be  considered  in  assigning  future  work 
to  the  Committee  on  Economics,  but  have  not  yet  been 
fully  considered  by  this  committee. 

The  paragraphs  in  question  are : 

"The  recent  award  of  time-and-a-half  for  overtime  in  slow 
freight  service  will  undoubtedly  call  for  a  revision  of  operat- 
ing methods.  It  has  been  stated  by  some  that  shorter 
divisions  will  be  the  rule;  in  fact,  some  railroads  are  consid- 
ering the  advisability  of  putting  terminals  between  the  pres- 
ent terminals,  but  trainload  will  be  less  of  a  feature  than 
formerly.  It  is  not  unlikely  that  a  careful  study  will  disclose 
that  lengthening  the  distance  between  terminals  and  increas- 
ing the  speed  and  providing  running  tracks  and  devices  for 
taking  water  on  the  run,  and  perhaps  other  devices  to  avoid 
stopping  the  train,  will  prove  far  more  economical  than  in- 
creasing the  number  of  terminals  and  maintaining  the  train- 
load. 

"The  location  of  passing  tracks  will  undonbtedly  be  af- 
fected. The  value  of  light  grades  as  compared  with  heavy 
grades  will  decrease,  and  the  electrification  of  railroads  will 
take  on  new  value. 

"Under  present  operating  conditions  it  is  probable  that  it 
will  become  more  economical  to  provide  additional  running 
tracks  than  to  revise  the  grades  and  decrease  the  number  of 
trains  with  the  faster  movement  which  will  be  caHed  for  by 
the   new   conditions. 

"It  has  been  repeatedly  demonstrated  in  railroad  operation 
that  it  is  more  valuable  to  provide  facilities  for  keeping  the 
trains  moving  than  it  is  to  provide  low  grades  and  lighi 
curvature." 

Any  change  in  economic  conditions  which  affects  op- 
eration will  afifect  the  economics  of  location  more  or  less, 
but  we  are  not  prepared  to  indorse  these  opinions  to  the 
extent  that  the\-  magnify  the  importance  of  speed  and 
minimize  the  importance  of  tonnage  and  grades.  It  must 
be  remembered  that  three  years  ago  it  was  the  emphatic 
and  practically  unanimous  contention  of  the  railroads 
that  even  with  an  eight-hour  day  and  time  and  a  half 
for  overtime  it  would  be  more  economical  to  continue 
present    methods    of   operation    rather    than    to    increase 
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speed  by  cuttiiifj  tonnage,  increasing  facilities,  increasing 
power  or  any  combination  of  these  expedients. 

C.  P.  Howard  ( Vicc-Cliairnian ). 
Discussion 

C.  P.  Howard  (vice-chairman)  presented  the  report 
and  continued  as  follow^s: 

The  committee  has  no  recommendation  to  make  at  tliis 
time  as  to  revision  of  the  Manual.  Some  recommenda- 
tions follow  for  future  work  which  contain  some  de- 
cided expressions  of  opinion  on  certain  subjects  of  im- 
portance, and  a  minority  report  is  submitted  dissenting 
from  those  opinions.  They  are  taken  from  a  review  of 
the  subject  by  Mr.  Sullivan,  who  has  conducted  some  very 
extensive  tests  on  the  Canadian  Pacific  as  to  curve  resist- 
ance on  freight  car  wheels. 


The  committee  has  no  other  conclusions  to  present, 
and  I  move  that  these  conclusions  be  adopted  for  inser- 
tion in  the  Manual. 

(Motion  seconded  and  carried.) 

Fred  Lavis  (Am.  Int.  Corp.)  :  I  have  been  firmly  con- 
vinced for  a  long  time  that  unless  some  money  is  appro- 
priated to  carry  on  the  necessary  experiments  to  provide 
data  for  this  committee,  we  shall  not  reach  any  conclu- 
sions on  the  subject.  Many  do  not  think  that  the  eco- 
nomics of  railway  location  is  of  much  importance  today, 
because  there  is  very  little  money  available  for  new  lines, 
but  these  questions  go  beyond  this,  for  they  affect  im- 
provements on  old  lines. 

(The  committee  was  di.smi.ssed  with  the  thanks  of  the 
association.) 


Report  of  the  Committee  on  Ties 


REPORT  ON  THE  revision  of  the 
manual  is  given  in  Appendix 

A.  A  report  on  the  effect 
of  the  design  of  tie  plates 
and  spikes  on  the  durability 
of  ties  is  given  in  Appendix 

B.  Methods  for  controlling 
tie  renewals  are  discussed  in 
Appendix  C.  A  report  on 
changes  in  Forms  M.  W. 
301,  302,  303,  304  is  given 
in  Appendix  D.  The  com- 
mittee also  submitted  its  an- 
nual progress  report  on  sub- 
stitute ties. 

The  committee  was  re- 
q  nested  to  recommend 
whether  the  use  of  A.  R.  E. 
A.  "Specifications  for  Cross-Ties"  is  preferable  to  that  of 
the  United  States  Railroad  Administration  ".Specification 
for  Cross-Ties,"  after  the  period  of  federal  control,  and 
at  a  meeting  of  the  committee  at  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  Decem- 
ber 5,  1919,  the  following  resolution  was  adopted  : 

"Resolved,  That  under  the  existing  conditions  it  is 
recommended  by  the  Committee  on  Ties  that  the  use  of 
the  sf^ecifictaion  for  cross-ties  of  the  United  .States  Rail- 
road Administration,  dated  June  11,  1918,  be  continued." 

Conclusions 

The  committee   recommended : 

.\pprovaI  of  the  revision  of  the  Manual. 

That  subjects  2,  3  and  6  be  received  as  progress  re- 
ports and  as  information. 

That  Form  "A,"  shown  in  Appendix  D,  be  approved 
and  that  Forms  301,  302,  303  and  304  be  withdrawn 
from  the  Manual. 

Committee:  F.  R.  Layng  (B.  &  L.  E.),  chairman;  H.  S. 
Wilgus,  vice-chairman;  W.  C.  Baisinger  (A.  T.  &  S.  F.),  F.  T. 
Beckett  (C.  R.  I.  &  P.),  M.  S,  Blaiklock,  F.  Boardman  (N.  Y. 
C),  W.  J.  Burton  (M.  P.),  W.  A.  Clark  (D.  &  I.  R.).  S.  B. 
Clement  (T.  &  N.  O.),  E.  L.  Crugar  (I.  C),  L.  A.  Downs 
(C.  of  Ga.),  G.  F.  Hand  (N.  Y.  N.  H.  &  H.),  A.  J.  Neafic 
(D.  &  L.  W.),  G.  P.  Palmer  (B.  &  O.  C.  T.),  L.  T.  Riegler 
rP.  L.  W.),  Louis  Yager  (N.  P.). 

Appendix   A — (1)    Revision   of    Manual 

Conservation  oe  Timber  Supply  for  Railroad  Ties 

(3)  Present  Form — Tie  specifications  should  be 
rigidly  enforced  with  particular  reference  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  small  ties. 

Proposed  Form — Omit. 

(4)  Present  Form — There  should  be  co-operation 
among  the  railways  in  any  given  territory  with  a  view  to 


the  adoption  of  standard  tie  specifications,  with  particu- 
lar reference  to  making  it  impossible  for  contractors  to 
fumi.sh  ties  cut  from  small  trees  which  would  naturally 
form  sources  for  future  tie  supplies. 

Proposed  Form — Tie  specifications  should  be  so  drawn 
and  enforced  that  only  such  small  ties  as  result  from 
conservative  methods  of  lumbering  would  be  accepted, 
thus  discouraging  the  cutting  of  .small  trees. 

(9)  (Additional  paragraph)  —  Experiments  with 
substitute  ties  should  be  encouraged. 

Appendix  B — Effect  of  Design  of  Tie  Plates  and  Spikes 
on  Durability  of  Ties 

The  committee  endeavored  to  study  especially  the  ef- 
fect of  the  screw  spike  on  the  durability  of  the  tie  and 
investigated  some  230  mi.  of  screw  spike  installation, 
stopping  at  frequent  intervals  to  make  detail  inspections 
of  the  ties  and  fastenings.  They  have  found  varying 
conditions  of  installations  and  results.  Some  screw  spike 
installations,  made  in  1908  in  good  treated  ties,  were 
found  to  be  still  in  thoroughly  good  condition  and  ca- 
]:)able  of  many  more  years'  life.  Some  other  installa- 
tions, made  at  various  times  since,  have  not  been  so  ef- 
fective. The  defects  found  which  seem  to  the  commit- 
tee to  cause  over-strain  of  the  wooden  threads  of  the  tie 
which  holds  the  screw  spike  may  be  described  as  follows  : 

Improper  Design  of  F.\.stenings 

The  threafls  in  the  wood  were  found  injured  where 
the  screw  spike  did  not  have  an  accurate  and  unifomi 
pitch  and  diameter  of  core.  Where  that  condition  ex- 
isted the  first  installation  of  the  spike  injured  a  portion 
of  the  fiber,  and  where  the  screw  spike  had  been  changed, 
in  connection  with  replacing  a  rail  or  tie  plate,  further 
damage  was  done.  The  wocxi  fibers  at  the  top  of  the  hole 
in  the  tie  were  found  destroyed  where  the  screw  spike 
used  had  no  pilot  or  small  point  on  the  end  to  permit  its 
being  screwed  into  place  after  being  set  in  with  a  light 
taf)  of  the  hammer. 

Improper  Kind  of  Wood  in  Ties 

Some  soft  wood  ties  were  found  which  were  not  strong 
enough  to  hold  the  thread  under  the  stress  produced  by 
the  heavy  trafific  and  axle  loads  carried. 

Improper  Method  of  Installation 

The  nicst  common  cause  of  destruction  of  the  threads 
in  the  tie  was  found  to  be  due  to  the  screw  spike  hav- 
ing been  partly  driven  with  a  hammer  in  starting. 

Decay  was  found  in  ties  where  spike  holes  were  bored 
after  the  tie  was  treated  and  no  preservative  put  in  the 
holes  before  applying  the  spike.     Where  the  hole  in  the 
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riie  loiulilion  of  line,  snrface  and  the  stability  of  tiie 
ii)a<ihi\l  were  found  to  liave  an  inii)ortant  effect  on  tlic 
Jioidinj;  power  of  tlie  spike,  tiie  over-straining  appar- 
ently bcfjinninfi  when  there  was  more  movement  of  the 
rail  on  t!ie  lie  tiian  freeway  si)ace  could  be  allowed  for. 

i'loni  the  varyint,'  methods  and  results  seen,  the  coni- 
niitlee  stated  the  conditions  it  believes  necessary  for  the 
protection  of  the  tie  in  connection  with  a  screw  spike 
installation : 

(1)  The  timber  of  the  tie  should  be  adequate  in 
strength  for  the  tonnage  and  maximum  axle  loads  car- 
ried. 

(2)  Tiie  ties  should  be  bored  and  adzed,  and  where 
the  timber  used  is  to  be  tr&ited,  that  treatment  should 
be  applied  after  the  boring  and  adzing  is  done. 

(3)  The  holes  for  the  screw  spikes  should  be  bored 
completely  through  the  ties,  except  that  special  consid- 
eration should  be  given  this  question  where  there  is  a 
heavy  electric  current  in  the  track  rail  which  might  be- 
come grountled  by  this  means.  These  holes  should  have 
the  same  diameter  as  the  shank  of  the  screw  spike. 

(4)  A  shoulder  tie  plate  should  be  used  of  proper 
design,  correct  dimensions,  width,  length  and  thickness, 
to  properly  protect  the  tie,  so  designed  that  the  spike 
does  not  in  itself  maintain  gage,  but  holds  the  plate  se- 
curely to  the  tie,  thereby  enabling  the  shoulder  to  main- 
tain a  proi)er  track  gage  without  a  spike-rail  base  con- 
tact, reducing  to  a  minimum  spike  cutting  and  mechan- 
ical tie  destruction. 

(5)  When  the  screw  spikes  are  placed  in  slots  of  the 
angle  bars  care  must  be  taken  to  see  there  is  not  an  un- 
due stress  on  the  screw  spikes  from  creeping  rail.  The 
rail  should  be  anchored  so  as  to  prevent  its  running  on 
the  ties,  to  permit  the  full  use  and  value  of  the  screw 
spike  when  the  spikes  are  placed  in  the  slots  of  the 
angle  bars. 

(6)  The  screw  spike  should  have  an  exactly  uniform 
pitch  and  size  of  core.  The  diameter  of  the  lower  part 
of  the  screw  spike  should  be  decreased  so  that  the  be- 
ginning of  the  thread  is  slightly  less  than  the  diameter 
of  the  hole  bored  in  the  tie.  It  is  considered  essential 
that  the  spike  be  screwed  in  the  wood  without  the  fiber 
of  the  wood  being  destroyed.  In  order  to  accomplish 
this,  the  spike  must  be  started  with  a  very  light  tap — just 
sufficient  to  get  holding  power  in  the  threads  to  permit 
its  being  turned  in  the  tie.  For  this  purpose  the  use 
of  the  screw  spike  adopted  by  this  Association  is  consid- 
ered essential.  The  present  injurious  practice  of  start- 
ing by  driving  the  spike  should  be  discontinued. 

The  following  is  suggested  as  good  practice  to  get 
economic  results : 

( 1 )  At  least  four  holes  should  be  bored  in  each  plate 
bearing  area  even  if  only  two  screw  spikes  are  used  at 
each  rail.  This  is  an  advantage  in  helping  quick  repair 
in  case  of  damage  to  track.  It  would  also  have  some  ef- 
fect in  treatment  by  allowing  the  preservative  to  get 
where  it  is  of  the  greatest  value. 

(2)  The  materials  used  for  connecting  the  rail  to 
the  tie  should  be  of  such  character  and  strength  as  to 
equal  the  expected  life  of  the  tie.  The  renewal  or 
changing  of  these  fastenings  has  a  tendency  to  weaken 
the  tie,  and  the  cost  of  making  these  renewals  should 
justify  a  reasonable  expense  to  make  these  materials  of 
full  strength  and  to  protect  them  against  corrosion. 

(3)  It  is  believed  that  the  full  benefit  of  a  screw 
spike  installation  cannot  be  obtained  unless  the  stand- 
ard of  maintenance  of  line  and  surface  is  fairlv  high  as 


c()ni|>ared  wilii  tlu-  tonnage  and  characler  of  IraClic  pass- 
ing over  ihe  track;  that  the  roadbed  should  have  good 
drainage,  well  lanii)ed  track,  fair  line  and  surface,  and  a 
foundation  which  is  not  too  yielding. 

Conclusion 

It  is  the  o|)ininn  of  the  committee  that  screw  spike  in- 
stallations should  be  made  in  conformity  with  the  above 
recommended  practice  in  order  to  pro])crly  protect  the 
tie.  It  is  difficult  to  measure  accurately  the  damage  done 
to  a  tie  by  a  screw  spike  until  some  of  the  nifxlern  in- 
stallations have  been  in  longer,  so  that  a  definite  and 
economic  statement  can  be  made  from  the  records.  ICach 
year  adds  to  the  information  available,  but  it  is  i)robable 
that  conclusive  figures  will  not  be  made  until  the  life  of 
the  present  modern  installations  can  be  determined. 

Appendix    C — Report    on    Best    Methods    in    Use   for 
Controlling  Tie  Renewals 

A  que.stionnaire  was  .submitted  to  the  members  of  the 
as.sociation  for  the  purjiose  of  obtaining  the  personal 
opinion  of  the  members,  regardless  of  the  existing  prac-, 
tice.  Replies  were  received  from  92  railroads  with  an 
aggregate  mileage  of  149,552.  It  was  evident  from  the 
replies  that  in  most  cases  the  recommendations  were 
l)robably  based  on  a  i)ersonal  opinion  corresix>nding  to 
the  existing  practice  of  the  member.  A  summary  of  the 
replies  is  given  below  : 

Mileage 
of  Roads 
Advocating    field    inspection    by    section    foremen    or 

others  directly  responsible 138,169 

Against  this  method 10,591 

In  favor  of  method,  provided  foremen  are  accompanied 

by  inspectors  or  superiors 23,301 

Advocating    field    inspection    by    independent    tie    in- 
spectors        11,512 

Against  this  method 93,042 

In  favor  of  method,  provided  inspector  is  accompanied 

by  section  foreman 23,674 

In   favor  of  method  as  a  check  of  the   other  method 

only 24,492 

Advocating  use  of  statistics  as  a  check  on  other  meth- 
ods      91,263 

Against  the  use  of  statistics 39.552 

Advocating  the  spotting  of  ties 99,291 

Against   the    spotting   of   ties 8,576 

Recording  ties  spotted  by  miles 36,751 

Recording  ties  spotted  by  sections 19,177 

Recording  ties  spotted  by  sub-divisions 8,319 

The  committee  desires  to  point  out  that  the  method 
in  most  general  use  is  not  necessarily  the  best.  It  would 
seem  that  there  are  two  general  methods  which  should 
necessarily  be  given  consideration : 

( 1 )  Yearly  field  inspection  by  section  foremen  or 
their  immediate  superiors,  or  others  directly  in  charge  of 
and  responsible  for  the  safety  of  the  track. 

(2)  Yearly  field  inspection  by  special  inspectors 
chosen  for  their  experience  and  knowdedge  of  the  re- 
quirements of  their  territory  and  not  generally  connected 
with  or  responsible  for  the  track  or  territory  insp>ected. 

The  use  of  the  first  method  has  a  tendency  to  pro- 
vide adequate  renewals,  thereby  assuring  safety  within 
the  limits  of  available  resources.  It  also  provides  a  basic 
knowledge  of  local  conditions  which  no  other  method 
can  cover.  However,  there  will  be  undoubtedly  a  lack 
of  uniformity  under  similar  conditions  on  various  terri- 
tories, with  the  possibility  of  excessive  and  uneconomical 
renewals. 

The  second  method  provides  for  training  a  smaller 
number  of  selected  men  more  uniformly  to  a  predeter- 
mined system  standard  of  tie  renewals  than  is  possible 
otherwise,  and  tends  to  a  greater  uniformity  of  practice 
and  consequent  conservation  of  ties.  It  does,  however, 
present  difficulties,  such  as  possible  inadequate  renewals. 
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at  certain  points,  inability  to  obtain  sufficient  proper  tal- 
ent, and  finding  employment  for  them  outside  of  the  re- 
newal season. 

Whatever  method  is  used,  the  spotting  of  each  tie  is 
considered  advisable.  The  section  foremen,  however, 
to  be  allowed  a  limited  latitude  for  removing  such  ties 
(at  variance  with  the  spotting  done)  which  are  broken 
or  damaged  or  otherwise  injured  so  as  to  destroy  their 
usefulness. 

The  use  of  statistics  for  approximate  determination 
of  tie  requirements  in  advance  of  field  inspection  will  be 
found  desirable,  and  where  the  ties  available  are  less 
than  the  final  inspection  requirements  indicate,  then  the 
supply  should  be  prorated,  making  due  allowance  for 
local  conditions  of  traffic,  curvature,  grade  and  roadbed. 

Conclusion 

The  committee  considers  that  the  following  two  meth- 
ods, when  properly  organized  and  supervised,  using 
competent  men,  will  each  bring  about  safe  and  econom-- 
ical  control  of  tie  renewals : 

(1)  Yearly  field  inspection  by  section  foremen  or 
their  immediate  superiors,  or  others  directly  in  charge  of 
and  responsible  for  the  safety  of  the  track. 

(2)  Yearly  field  inspection  by  special  inspectors 
chosen  for  their  experience  and  knowledge  of  the  re- 
quirements of  their  territory  and  not  generally  connected 
with  or  responsible  for  the  track  or  territory  inspected. 

Appendix  D— Changes  in   Forms  M.  W.   301,  302, 
303,  304 

A  canvass  made  by  the  Tie  coirunittee  in  1917-18 
proved  that  the  forms  in  the  Manual  were  not  in  use  by 
any  road.  Sentiment  at  the  1919  convention,  however, 
was  opposed  to  elimination  of  these  forms  without  some- 
thing in  their  place.  A  questionnaire  was  therefore  pre- 
pared and  sent  to  all  the  principal  railroads.  Replies 
were  received  from  58  roads,  representing  a  mileage  of 
156,510. 

These  replies  were  tabulated  and  a  summary  indicates : 

(a)  39  roads  with  a  mileage  of  87,460  keep  no  detailed  data 
on  life  of  ties. 

(b)  S  roads  with  a  mileage  of  12,878  keep  data  on  life  of 
all  ties  in  track. 

(c)  21  roads  with  a  mileage  of  88,861  keep  tie  data  by  use 
of  test  sections. 

(d)  24  roads  with  a  mileage  of  92,292  prefer  method  of  test 
sections. 

(c)  5  roads  with  a  mileage  of  12,526  prefer  method  of  keep- 
ing data  on  life  of  all  ties. 

(f)  9  roads  with  a  mileage  of  27,556  consider  information 
called  for  on  forms  301,  302,  303  and  304  sufficiently  valuable 
to  justify  its  collection. 

(g)  32  roads  with  a  mileage  of  108,080  do  not  consider  this 
information  sufficiently  valuable  or  reliable  to  justify  use  of 
the  forms. 

(h)  20  roads  with  a  mileage  of  84,352  test  section  has 
superseded  use  of  dating  nail. 

(i)  5  roads  with  a  mileage  of  8,388  test  section  has  not 
superseded  use  of  dating  nail. 

(j)  18  roads  with  a  mileage  of  80,858  use  dating  nail  on  test 
sections. 

(k)  13  roads  with  a  mileage  of  24,569  do  not  use  dating 
nail  on  test  sections. 

(1)  12  roads  with  a  mileage  of  26,352  recommend  discon- 
tinuance of  use  of  dating  nail. 

(m)  12  roads  with  a  mileage  of  54,101  recomniend  discon- 
tinuance of  use  of  dating  nail  except  on  test  sections. 

(n)  14  roads  with  a  mileage  of  42,833  do  not  recommend 
discontinuance  of  use  of  dating  nail. 

The  great  majority  of  replies  favor  the  method  of  test 
sections  for  securing  data  on  the  life  of  ties.  The  Amer- 
ican Wood  Preservers'  Association  in  1914  went  on  rec- 
ord as  favoring  the  test  section  method.  This  commit- 
tee is  in  hearty  accord  with  that  conclusion  and  feels  jus- 
tified in  recommending  to  the  association  that  the  test 


section  method  be  endorsed  as  giving  more  accurate  and 
reliable  data  on  the  life  of  ties  in  track  than  can  be  ob- 
tained by  attempting  to  keep  a  lecord  of  the  life  of  all 
ties. 

A  few  roads  report  satisfactory  results  from  the 
method  of  keeping  data  on  the  life  of  all  ties,  but  the 
replies  indicate  and  the  committee  believes  that  in  the 
majority  of  cases  the  test  section  method  is  preferable. 
That  conclusion  is  based  on  test  sections  that  are  care- 
fully arranged  for  and  properly  inspected,  and  the  com- 
mittee recommends  study  of  the  methods  that  are  essen- 
tial to  the  successful  use  of  the  test  section  as  a  part  of 
next  year's  work.  The  development  of  forms  for  use 
with  the  test  sections  should  be  a  part  of  that  assigninent 
and  cannot  well  be  done  in  advance  of  it. 

The  committee  believes  that  forms  M.  W.  301,  302,  303 
and  304  call  for  a  large  amount  of  information  that  it  is 
not  practicable  for  most  roads  to  assemble,  and  that  it  is 
not  advisable  to  retain  them  in  the  Manual  considering 
the  small  number  of  roads  that  are  in  a  position  to  use 
them  and  that  even  they  have  not  done  so. 

The  committee  is  strongly  of  the  opinion  that  this 
association  should  be  collecting  such  data  as  is  available 
and  it  recommends  the  adoption  of  Form  "A."  Most 
of  the  information  called  for  by  this  form  is  already  re- 
quired by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  and  it  is 
believed  the  form  could  be  sent  out  annually  by  the 
American  Railroad  Association. 

Form  A 
A.  B.  &  C.  R.  R. 
Summary  of  Ties  Used  in  Renewals  During  the  Year  19 — . 


Mileage    

Main  Tracks 
Side  Tracks   . 
Total 


Kind  of    Treated  or      Main 
Wood     Untreated     Tracks 


Side 
Tracks 


Total 
Track 


Discussion 

(F.  R.  Layng,  the  chairman,  presented  the  report  and 
moved  the  adoption  of  the  recommended  changes  in  the 
Manual.  Being  sustained  in  this,  he  read  the  conclusions 
on  the  efifect  of  design  of  tie  plates  and  spikes  on  dura- 
bility of  ties  and  moved  their  acceptance  as  information. 
His  motion  was  carried.  He  also  read  the  conclusions 
on  the  best  methods  in  use  for  controlling  tie  renewals 
and  his  motion  to  receive  this  as  information  was  car- 
ried. He  also  moved  that  Form  A  proposed  for  the 
collection  of  tie  statistics  be  adopted  and  that  the  mem- 
ber roads  be  asked  to  compile  the  necessary  information. 
After  some  discussion  of  this  motion  it  was  carried. 
Chairman  Layng  also  submitted  the  report  on  substitute 
ties  as  information  and  it  was  accepted  by  the  conven- 
tion. ) 

The  Chairman:  This  committee  was  given  a  special 
assignment  by  the  A.  R.  A.,  asking  whether  it  would  be 
preferable  that  the  United  States  Railroad  Administra- 
tion specification  for  ties  be  continued  after  the  period 
of  federal  control.  At  a  meeting  in  Buffalo  the  com- 
mittee passed  the  resolutions  appearing  in  the  report. 

The   comtnittee    feels   that    it    is   desirable   that   these 

•     'ifications  be  continued  probably  until  such   time  as 

this  committee  can  submit  a  new   set  of  specifications, 

which  will  probably  be  prepared  this  year.     I  move  the 

association  approve  the  cominittee's  action. 

(Motion  seconded.) 

W.  H.  Courtenay  (L.  &  N.)  :  Those  who  have  had  to 
deal  with  tie  production  during  the  last  two  years  are 
thoroughly  aware  that  all  of  the  large  tie  producers  are 
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l.ittrrly  <>|>lK)sotl  to  tlu-  j,'o\  criiiiKMU  s|aTitic;Uitm.  lU-l'mr 
the  ^ovenum-iit  ."^pccilication  was  written,  I  iK-rsnnally 
used  all  of  my  inlluence  to  have  it  written  otherwise. 
I  knew  it  was  not  ^joiiifj  to  he  satisfactoi  \-  Id  llu-  pm 
(luccrs,  and  it  lias  not  heen  satisfactory  to  tlieni.  I  am 
constrained  to  say  tliat  tin-  l-oiiisviile  &  Nashville  will 
not  adopt  that  classification.  It  has  already  made  its  own 
specilic;ition.  which  follows  the  <,'overnment  si)ecihca- 
tion  in  a  way,  Init  not  literally.  I'he  specification  that 
we  have  adopted  will,  1  think,  enahle  us  to  jjjet  more  ties 
than  wc  could  jjet  mider  the  f^oveniment  s|)ecification, 
yet  e(|ually  j;ood  in  <iuality,  thou},'h  at  a  less  averajije  price. 
I  have  not  yet  seen  a  i)ractical  man  enj.^af^ed  in  ■i^rettini,' 
out  cross-ties  who  has  thoroujihly  ai)pr<)ved  of  that  s])eci 
fication.  In  a  nieetinjj  hejd  in  Atlanta  for  the  i)uri)<^)se 
of  foniiulatini^  the  s])eci(ication,  there  was  not  a  mem- 
her  of  the  southeastern  lines  that  approved  this  si)eci- 
fication.  The  ciiairnian  of  the  Re^onal  purchasing,' 
committee  in  the  southeastern  district  went  to  Wash- 
iiuijton  and  exercised  his  i^reatest  influence  in  tryinj,'  to 
get  this  specification  changed,  and  he  was  unable  to  d(j 
so.  Some  of  the  roads  have  not  heen  enforcing  it,  and 
there  has  been  a  great  deal  of  difference  in  the  way  the 
si)ecification  has  been  construed  by  different  roads. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  L.  &■  N.  has  rejected  ties  be- 
cause they  did  not  conform  to  the  specification,  and  then 
some  of  its  competitive  roads  have  accei)ted  the  rejec- 
tions, so  that  I  for  one  do  not  endorse  the  s])ecification, 
although  I  do  not  intend  to  oi)])ose  it,  for  I  think  it  is  a 
matter  for  each  individual  road  to  make  its  own  cross- 
tie  specification. 

Dr.  von  Schrenk :  It  must  be  recognized  that  the 
outstanding  factor  in  the  government  specification  is  the 
fact  that  we  have  found  a  recognition  of  ties  of  different 
dimensions  as  to  thickness  and  width.  If  you  look  at 
the  specification  in  the  Manual  you  will  find  that  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  distinguish  it  in  principle  from 
the  specification  that  we  have  had  in  the  past  two  years. 
I  do  not  care  what  any  railroad  in  this  country  does 
in  the  way  of  adopting  this  specification  or  any  other. 
1  want  to  tell  you  one  thing,  that  the  character  of  ties 
depends  on  whether  they  are  plentiful  or  scarce.  I  think 
the  association  cannot  afford  to  vote  other  than  in  favor 
of  this  report. 

That  disparity  in  value  that  we  have  been  accustomed 
to  in  this  country  has  gone  by  for  all  times.  The  tend- 
ency to  buy  ties  on  lineal  measurement  is  that  you  will 
pay  for  what  you  can  get.  This  question  must  be  con- 
sidered from  the  standpoint  of  the  interest  of  the  road 
buying  the  ties. 

Hunter  McDonald  (N.  C.  &  St.  L.)  :  Speaking  of  a 
section  that  has  been  the  tie  producing  region  for  many 
years,  I  want  to  state  that  this  is  a  question  of  a  new 
specification.  As  Mr.  Courtenay  pointed  out,  it  is  a 
question  of  inspection,  no  matter  what  the  specifications 
are  for  buying  the  ties.  If  we  all  pledge  ourselves  here 
to  support  this  specification,  and  go  away  with  a  mental 
reservation  that  we  are  going  to  cut  the  inspections,  we 
might  as  well  keep  quiet. 

F.  H.  Alfred  (P.  M.)  :  If  you  are  going  to  adhere  to 
this  resolution,  then  it  seems  to  me  you  must  fix  the 
price  as  Dr.  von  Schrenk  says — if  a  man  goes  to  a  grocer 
for  10  lb.  of  sugar,  he  should  not  accept  9  lb.  and  pay  for 
10  lb.  That  is  true,  of  course,  but  if  he  can  get  along 
with  9  lb.  there  is  no  reason  why  he  should  not  take  9  lb. 
and  pay  for  9  lb.  There  are  many  places  where  we  can 
use  a  smaller  tie  than  the  standard  tie  on  side  lines,  and 
there  is  no  reason  why  those  ties  should  not  be  used. 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  should  not  go  on  record  beyond 
saying  that  it  is  our  desire  to  follow  as  nearly  as  pos- 
sible this  resolution,  or  the  administration  specifications. 
I  am  sure  that  many  of  us  will,  if  wc  have  not  alreadv 


done  ii,  break  away  Irom  tlusc  sitcciiications  if  wc  can- 
not get  what  we  want  under  the  specifications. 

John  h'oley  (P.  R.  R.):  The  discussion  that  has  i)r(»- 
( iided  so  far  is  very  similar  to  the  discussion  that  has  gone 
i>n  for  llu-  ])ast  two  years.  Practically  none  of  it  is 
relative  to  the  specification  for  cross  ties  whalsix'ver. 
The  specification,  as  such,  is  not  resixmsiblc  for  the  kind 
of  ties  anybody  got.  The  specification  is  designed  siin])ly 
as  a  method  of  grading  cross  ties,  and  cross  ties  were  in 
the  ])ast  made  in  a  certain  way  and  will  probably  c<jntinuc 
to  be  made  the  .same  way  hereafter.  The  fact  that  the 
railroads  did  not  receive  as  many  cross  ties  as  their  esti- 
mates called  for  was  not  intluenced  in  any  way,  in  my 
judgment,  by  the  s]>ecifications.  I'he  specification  which 
has  been  ])romulgated  during  the  |)ast  two  years  is  based 
strictly  on  the  A.  K.  K.  A.  si)ecification  and  does  not  differ 
from  it  in  any  essential  manner,  except  in  putting  the  ties 
with  rounded  sides  in  the  same  class  with  ties  of  rectangu- 
lar form.  The  s])ecification  was  designed  as  an  engineer- 
ing matter  entirely.  It  does  not  seem  to  nie  that  the 
A.  R.  K.  A.  when  drafting  its  s])ecifications  has  to  con- 
cern itself  with  price  when  establishing  a  standard. 
There  are  trees  in  the  United  States  that  will  produce 
whatever  size  ties  the  railroads  may  have  need  for.  When 
10,000  ties  are  produced,  that  lot  will  yield  a  certain 
amoimt  of  money,  no  matter  what  price  is  paid  for  ties 
of  different  grades. 

The  allegation  the  contractors  are  upholding  the  ad- 
ministration specification  is  a  statement  that  is  not  alto- 
gether in  accordance  with  the  fact.  The  contractors  will 
supply  any  kind  of  ties  the  railroads  desire.  All  that  j 
the  specification  did  was  to  grade  the  ties  in  breaks  of 
1  in.  in  width  and  1  in.  in  thickness.  If  a  railroad  wished 
a  tie  smaller  than  those  provided  in  the  grading,  all  they 
had  to  do  was  to  ask  for  them.  In  the  case  of  railroads 
that  felt  they  could  accept  ties  smaller  than  those  specified, 
there  has  been  no  objection  from  the  U.  S.  R.  A.  to  per- 
mit such  ties  to  be  used  under  certain  conditions,  and  the 
onlv  dift'erence  was  they  are  expected  to  call  them  ties 
other  than  Grade  1.  The  great  variety  in  the  specifica- 
tions issued  by  the  railroads  in  the  past,  with  practically 
ron-adherence  to  the  A.  R.  E.  A.  specification  has  caused 
a  great  deal  of  trouble  in  the  cross  tie  industry.  It  was 
that  lack  of  uniformity  which  disturbed  the  industry  that 
justified  the  attempt  of  the  association  to  have  a  standard 
specification,  and  certainly  the  first  effort  of  the  U.  S. 
R.  A.  to  have  one,  and  the  endeavor  to  enforce  it. 

It  seems  this  committee  has  done  the  right  thing  to 
get  the  engineers  to  insist  that  a  tie  shall  be  of  a  given 
grade,  no  matter  where  you  may  find  it,  and  if  there  is 
any  competition  involved  in  the  getting  of  the  tie,  let 
them  fight  it  out  on  the  price  basis.  If  you  do  not  want 
grades  4  and  5,  do  not  ask  for  them ;  if  grades  1,  2  and  3 
are  too  small  for  you.  do  not  buy  them.  Now,  it  will  be 
possible  for  everybody  to  keep  in  his  mind  there  is  only 
one  subject  under  discussion,  and  that  is  the  standardiza- 
tion of  sizes  for  cross  ties,  so  that  the  engineers  who 
desire  cross  ties  will  get  what  they  want,  and  when  they 
get  it,  they  will  know  what  it  is,  and  whether  it  is  called 
1 ,  or  6,  or  90,  makes  absolutely  no  difference.  Whether 
you  lump  three  or  four  grades  in  your  provision  makes 
no  difference.  It  is  all  settled  in  the  matter  of  price, 
and  from  contact  with  the  cross  tie  industry,  I  think  I 
can  speak  in  the  name  of  the  contractors  also  that  the 
industry  will  be  very  much  stabilized,  production  in- 
creased, the  quality  of  ties  improved,  and  the  whole  situa- 
tion bettered,  if  the  competition  that  there  must  be  among 
the  railroads  was  confined  exclusively  to  price. 

(Mr.  Layng's  motion  was  put  to  vote  and  carried, 
and  the  committee  was  excused  with  the  thanks  of  the 
association.) 
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Report  on  Iron  and  Steel  Structures 


I'HKNUix  A  of  the  committee's 
report  contained  revised  spec- 
itications  for  steel  railway 
bridges.  These  specifications 
are  designed  to  snpersede 
those  now  in  the  Manual  and 
a  preliminary  draft  of  them 
was  submitted  to  the  associa- 
tion in  1919,  being  published 
in  part  in  the  Railway  .l()c  of 
March  21,  page  805.  As  a 
consecjuencc  of  oral  discus- 
sion at  the  last  convention 
and  written  discussion  re- 
ceived by  the  committee  sub- 
sequently, these  specifications 
have  been  subject  to  consid- 
erable revision  and  the  specifications  as  presented  in  Ap- 
pendix A  represented  the  results  of  these  revisions.  The 
form  of  the  specifications  is  substantially  the  same  as 
given  last  year. 

.\s  the  result  of  a  letter  addressed  to  the  American 
Society  of  Civil  Engineers  by  Chas.  E.  Fowler,  J.  E. 
(irenier  and  Geo.  H.  Pegram,  the  committee  was  instruct- 
ed to  appoint  a  sub-committee  for  conference  with  a  com- 
mittee from  the  American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers  to 
study  all  the  column  data  available  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
veloping a  column  formula.  At  a  joint  meeting  in  Octo- 
ber a  column  formula  was  adopted  and  the  committees 
composing  the  conference  agreed  to  recommend  it  for 
adoption  by  their  respective  societies.  The  formula  also 
is  incorporated  in  the  specifications.  Appendix  B  con- 
tains the  report  of  the  sub-committee  on  the  work  done. 
Appendix  C  contains  a  report  of  the  sub-committee  on 
ballasted  floor  bridges  and  waterproofing  and  principles 
for  detailed  design  of  flashing,  drainage,  reinforcement 
and  protection  for  waterproofing  purposes,  which  was 
printed  as  information. 

.\ppendix  D  contains  reasons  supporting  the  adoption 
of  the. form  of  live  loading  recommended  in  the  specifi- 
cations. 

Conclusions 

1 .  The  committee  recommended  that  the  .Specifications 
for  Steel  Railway  Bridges  be  approved  and  substituted 
for  the  specifications  in  the  Manual,  pages  482  to  505, 
inclusive. 

2.  The  cornniittee  recommended  that  the  following 
column  formula  be  approved  and  published  in  the  Man- 
ual : 

Column  formula  for  use  with  ordinary  structural  steel 
for  which  the  basic  unit  tensile  stress  is  16,000.  and  for 

I 
ratios  of  —  not  greater  than  200 : 
r 

1 
!►=  15000  — 50— ,  but  not  to  exceed   12500. 


Committee:  O.  E.  Selby  (C.  C.  C.  &  St.  L.),  chairman; 
]•.  E.  Turneaure,  vice-chairman;  F.  .'Kuryansen  (L.  I.),  J.  A. 
Bohland  (G.  N.),  W.  S.  Bouton  (B.  &  O.),  A.  W.  Carpenter 
(N.  Y.  C),  J.  E.  Crawford  (N.  &  W.),  F.  O.  Dufour  (Stone 
&  Webster),  W.  R.  Edwards  (I.  C.  C),  R.  L.  Huntley  (U. 
P.),  A.  C.  Irwin  (Port.  Cem.  Assoc),  B.  R.  Leffler  (N.  Y.  C), 
\V.  H.  Moore  (N.  Y.  N.  H.  &  H.),  P.  B.  Motley  (C.  P.  R.), 
C.  D.  Purdon  (St.  L.  S.  W.),  Albert  Reichmann  (Am.  Brg. 
Co.),  A.  F.  Robinson  (A.  T.  &  S.  F.),  H.  N.  Rodenbaugh  (U. 
S.  R.  A.),  C.  E.  Smith  (Cons.  Engr.),  I.  F.  Stern  (Cons. 
Engr.),   H.    B.    Stuart    (G.   T.),   G.   E.   Tebbetts    (York    River 


Shipbldg.    Corp.),    J. 
Wclty  (N.  Y.  C). 


A.    L.    Waddell    (Con>.    Engr,},    H.    T. 


Appendix  B — Column  Formulas 

In  the  revised  specifications  presented  last  year  (1919) 
by  the  committee  the  column  formula  proposed  was  of 

r 
the  parabolic   form,  namelv,  p=  13000 — ^  ( — )".     In- 

1 
asmuch  as  the  proposed  revision  was  published  only  a 
short  time  prior  to  the  annual  meeting,  and  in  considera- 
tion of  various  criticisms  and  suggestions  the  whole  mat- 
ter was  referred  back  to  the  committee  for  further  study. 
In  proceeding  with  this  work  the  question  of  column 
formula  was  assigned  to  a  sub-committee.  This  sub-com- 
mittee has  restudied  the  whole  matter  and  at  the  request 
of  the  main  committee  presented  a  report  of  its  study 
and  conclusions. 

The  proposed  parabolic  formula  above  mentioned  was 
based  on  a  careful  analysis  of  all  available  data,  and  is 
still  believed  to  be  the  most  consistent  single  formula  for 
ordinary  ratios  of  1/r,  but  in  the  interest  of  simplicity  and 
to  provide  a  formula  applicable  to  higher  values  of  1/r,  a 
straight    line    formula    with    maximum    limits    has    been 
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/a/aeofj: 
Fig.   1 — A  Comparison  of  Column  Formulas 

substituted  in  the  report  of  the  present  year.  It  will  be 
found  that  this  proposed  formula  differs  but  little  from 
the  parabolic  formula  for  values  of  1/r  below  150,  but 
that  it  has  the  advantage  of  being  applicable  for  much 
higher  values  of  1/r,  a  matter  of  considerable  importance 
in  dealing  with  old  structures  and  in  designing  various 
types  of  construction  encountered  in  the  practice  of 
bridge  departments. 

The  proposed  formula  is  p=:  15000  —  .50  1/r;  maxi- 
mum value  12500.  It  is  applicable  for  values  of  1/r  up  to 
250.  Litniting  values  of  1/r  for  bridge  design  are  given 
elsewhere  in  the  specifications. 

The  data  upon  which  the  conclusions  have  been  based 
cover  all  the  available  data  of  tests  of  pin  and  flat  ended 
built-up  columns  and  columns  composed  of  single  shapes 
of  larger  than  about  four  square  inches  in  cross-section. 
A  number  of  tests  were  not  included  owing  to  the  fact 
that  pins  were  eccentric  or  to  failure  in  end  details.  Tests 
of  the  A.  R.  E.  A.  series  where  tie  plates  were  used  were 
not  included,  as  these  columns  failed  at  values  much  be- 
low those  having  proper  lacing.  Several  tests  of  large 
columns  reported  in  Bulletin  No.  101  of  the  U.  S.  Bureau 
of  Standards  were  not  included  as  these  were  all  rela- 
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lively  slum  ami  all   laik-d  al  alimil   llu'  yield  \n>\n[  of  the 
main  lal  or  in  end  di'lails. 

Appendix   C — Principles   for   the    Detailed    Design   of 
Flashing,    Drainafe,    Reinforcement  and   Pro- 
tection  for  Waterproofing   Purposes 

(iENI.KAI. 

1.  The  follouiiijj;  ai)plics  only  to  nicnihranc  water- 
prootinj;,  as  the  "iiitei^ral  method"  is  not  recommended 
for  wateqiroohnfj  railroad  l)ridi,'-c  floors. 

2.  The  structure  should  he  designed  so  that  it  can  be 
waterproofed  and  it  should  he  a(laptal)le  to  waterproofing 
hy  ordinary  methods. 

.^.  Strength  and  stiffness  are  desirable  features  in  a 
structure  wliich  is  to  be  waterproofed. 

4.  The  structure  and  its  construction  and  expansion 
joints,  drainage  and  waterproofing,  should  be  designed  to- 
gether, considering  their  separate  and  combined  functions, 
so  that  eacii  will  help  to  secure  a  waterproof  structure. 

5.  Due  regard  should  be  had  for  the  available  meth- 
ods and  materials  of  construction.  Traffic  conditions, 
climate  and  prevailing  markets  or  supplies,  might  thus 
control  the  design.  \\'herever  possible,  waterproofing  un- 
der traffic  should  be  avoided. 

6.  All  waterproofed  surfaces  should  be  easily  acces- 
sible, and  as  simple  and  smooth  as  possible ;  hence  fea- 
tures should  be  avoided  which  would  increase  the  dififi- 
culty  of  securing  waterproof  construction,  such  as  open 
spaces,  joints,  holes,  seams  or  projections. 

7.  Concrete  bridge  floors  should  be  of  ample  strength 
and  thickness  and  of  dense  non-porous  construction. 

8.  Where  contraflexure  would  injure  the  waterproof- 
ing, special  details  should  be  provided,  such  as  elastic 
joints. 

9.  Minimize  the  number  of  construction  joints  in  the 
structure,  provided  an  ample  number  of  workable  expan- 
sion joints  can  be  introduced.  Concrete  bridge  floors 
should,  where  practicable,  be  built  in  one  continuous  oper- 
ation for  each  track. 

Drainage 

10.  Adequate  drainage  should  be  provided  by  means 
of  suitable  grades  which  will  shed  water  by  the  easiest 
or  most  direct  route.  One  per  cent  is  a  minimum  desir- 
able grade,  but  the  grades  away  from  points  which  are 
difficult  to  waterproof,  should  be  correspondingly  in- 
creased. 

11.  Avoid  pockets  which  cannot  be  easily  drained. 
Water  with  only  a  slight  head  may  find  an  outlet  through 
the  waterproofing,  which  otherwise  might  be  tight.  Stand- 
ing water  is  undesirable  on  a  waterproofed  bridge  floor, 
from  its  destructive  effect  both  as  a  solvent  and  also  on 
account  of  frost  action. 

12.  Where  gutters  or  pipes  are  necessary,  they  should 
be  of  durable  material,  of  ample  size,  easy  of  access  to 
install  and  maintain,  and  protected  against  clogging  or 
damage.  The  grades  should  be  enough  to  secure  quick 
and  entire  escape  of  the  water.  Corrugated  metal  pipes 
are  satisfactory  where  exposed  to  alternate  freezing  and 
thawing.  Where  sudden  considerable  variations  in  tem- 
perature occur,  it  is  not  desirable  to  encase  drain  pipes 
in  concrete.  Cleanouts  and  manholes  should  be  provided 
where  pipes  cannot  otherwise  be  cleaned. 

13.  Provide  free  exits  for  the  harmless  escape  of 
drainage.  Such  drainage  should  not  be  allowed  to  dis- 
figure the  structure  nor  to  injure  persons  or  property. 
Icicles  may  be  prevented  by  a  basket  of  rock  salt  inserted 
in  the  top  of  the  drain  pipe. 

14.  Avoid  features  which  would  induce  or  permit 
capillary  action.  For  example,  where  the  waterproofing 
extends  up  under  the  top  flange,  or  beneath  a  flashing 


angle,  it  is  very  desirable  to  make  the  water  (Irij)  off  the 
edge,  rather  than  to  allow  it  to  follow  the  under  .surface 
and  be  drawn  into  the  crack. 

\S.  Where  ]K)ssil)le,  locate  edges  and  joints  above  the 
highest  |)robable  water  level. 

KKINrOKCKMENT 

1().  Keinf(jrcemcnt  of  the  structure  should  be  suit- 
ably (lisi)osed,  and  ample  in  strength  to  prevent  cracks 
or  distortion  which  would  injure  the  waterproofing. 

17.  Cloths,  felts  or  fibers  should  be  capable  of  Iiolding 
the  waterproofing  pitch  where  placed  and  should  be  dur- 
able, strong  and  flexible. 

18.  Wire  mesh  or  sheet  metal  reinforcement  for  the 
membrane  should  be  of  durable  material,  flexible  where 
necessary,  and  intimately  bonded  or  introduced  so  that 
the  waterproofing  and  reinforcement  act  together. 

19.  Necessary  breaks  in  the  surface  of  waterproofing 
or  flashing,  such  as  for  drain  pipes,  should  be  reinforced 
with  extra  flashing  material. 

Flashing 

20.  Flashing  should  be  of  durable  material,  sufficiently 
elastic  and  strong  for  the  particular  duty  to  be  performed, 
and  effective  in  the  position  where  used. 

21.  Flashing  should  be  of  material  which  can  be  read- 
ily applied,  and  should  retain  the  position  in  which  it  is 
placed   when    subjected  to   actual   conditions   of   service      ii 
and  temperature.  I 

22.  Flashing  should  be  firmly  attached  in  its  proper       ' 
position,  so  that  it  cannot  be  easily  displaced  or  removed. 

23.  The  edges  of  waterproofing  and  flashing  should  be 
protected  against  drip,  percolation  and  capillary  action. 

Protection 

24.  Waterproofing  and  flashing  should  be  protected 
against  mechanical  injury,  excessive  temperature,  chem- 
ical action,  or  the  deterioration  caused  by  exposure  to 
light  and  air. 

25.  The  protecting  covering  should  be  dense,  hard, 
durable  and  easy  to  apply. 

It  is  recommended  to  use  on  flat  surfaces  either:  (a) 
Brick  laid  in  cement  mortar  or  served  with  hot  pitch,  (b) 
plain  or  reinforced  cement  mortar,  (c)  plain  or  rein- 
forced concrete,  (d)  bituminous  mastic. 

For  surfaces  with  considerable  slope,  mastic  is  not  sat- 
isfactory, being  difficult  to  apply  and  also  to  retain  in 
place. 

Appendix    D — Specification    Loading   for   the    Design 
of   Steel   Railroad   Bridges 

Discussion  of  the  revision  of  Specifications  for  Steel 
Railway  Bridges,  presented  by  the  committee  at  the  con- 
vention in  March,  1919,  developed  differences  of  opinion 
regarding  the  advisability  of  continuing  to  design  our 
structures  for  Cooper's  E  series  of  loading,  which  the 
committee  recommended. 

The  objections  to  this  type  of  loading  were  based  on 
the  assumption  that,  as  the  Copper  engine  does  not  con- 
form very^  closely  to  the  more  modern  types  of  locomo- 
tives, such  as  the  Santa  Fe  or  Mallet  types,  the  stresses 
produced  by  the  Cooper's  loading  do  not  reasonably  cor- 
respond to  the  stresses  produced  by  engines  in  actual 
operation,  and  the  following  loadings  were  suggested  as 
substitutes  for  the  Cooper's  E  series : 

(1)  A  uniform  load. 

(2)  A  uniform  load  with  a  series  of  axle  concentra- 
tions. 

(3)  A  typical  locomotive,  more  nearly  representing 
modern  locomotive  construction,  both  as  to  axle  concen- 
trations and  wheel  spacing. 

Any  specification  loading  must  necessarily  be  based  not 
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only  on  loadings  which  are  in  actual  operation,  but  should 
likewise  reflect  and  provide  for  future  development  of 
locomotive  and  car  design.  That  is,  if  it  is  to  be  reason- 
ably expected  that  the  future  development  in  locomotive 
design  will  increase  the  loading  per  foot  on  long  spans 
more  rapidly  than  on  short  spans,  the  specification  load- 
ing should  provide  for  such  development. 

A  system  of  uniform  loading  must  be  determined  from 
some  assumed  system  of  wheel  loads  or  from  wheel  loads 
actually  in  operation,  and  should  be  so  established  as  to 
provide  for  some  future  increase  in  loading. 

As  the  eflfect  of  the  concentrated  loads,  due  to  the  axle 
concentration  of  engines  in  operation,  is,  on  short  spans, 
radically  different  from  the  effects  of  a  uniform  load 
which  would  correspond  to  the  equivalent  uniform  load 
for  the  longer  spans,  no  system  of  unifonn  loading  with- 
out concentration  would  give  the  same  results  on  short 
spans  for  moments  and  shears  as  that  produced  by  actual 
loadings  now  in  use,  and  it,  therefore,  becomes  necessary 
to  consider  a  uniform  load  with  a  series  of  axle  concen- 
trations, in  order  to  provide  proper  stresses  for  the  shorter 
spans. 

No  system  of  uniform  loading  with  concentrations  has 
been  found  which  will  more  nearly  correspond  either 
with  the  actual  loadings  now  in  operation  or  with  the 
actual  loadings  now  in  operation  plus  a  reasonable  future 
development  in  locomotive  and  car  design.  Furthermore, 
the  adoption  of  a  loading  of  this  kind  would  involve  the 
use  of  previously  determined  tables  of  moments  and 
shears,  such  as  have  been  established  for  the  Cooper's  E 
series  of  loadings,  and  would  not  result  in  any  economy 
of  effort  in  determining  stresses  in  bridge  structures. 

There  appears,  therefore,  to  be  no  logical  reason  for  the 
abandonment  of  the  Cooper  type  of  loading  for  a  system 
of  uniform  loads  or  uniform  loads  plus  concentrations, 
as  the  change  would  offer  no  advantages,  but  would  be 
the  source  of  a  great  many  positive  disadvantages.  The 
question  involved,  therefore,  is  the  adoption  of  a  specifica- 
tion loading,  either  Cooper's  E  series  or  some  other  sys- 
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tem  of  typical  engine  and  car  loading,  which  produces 
stresses  reasonably  proportionate  to  engine  and  car  load- 
ings actually  in  service,  plus  future  developments  of  such 
loadings. 

The  effects  of  various  types  of  locomotives  on  spans 
from  10  to  300  ft.  in  length  have  been  considered,  and 
are  shown  in  two  groups.  Fig.  2  and  Fig.  3  show  the 
moment  curves  for  seven  heavy  road  locomotives  of  vari- 
ous types  and  six  locomotives,  representing  the  heaviest 
of  the  various  types  of  engines  now  generally  used  in 
special  service. 

By  reference  to  Fig.  3  covering  the  heay>'  locomotives. 


it  will  be  noted  that  the  Santa  Fe  type  of  engine  has  the 
greatest  effect,  when  compared  with  Cooper's  E-60  load- 
ing, on  spans  up  to  approximately  60  ft.  in  length,  and 
that  the  Mallet  type  has  the  greatect  effect  on  spans  from 
about  60  to  150  ft.  in  length.'  In  other  words,  these  two 
types  of  locomotives  do  not  similarly  affect  all  spans,  and, 
if  a  specification  loading  of  the  Santa  Fe  type  were  adopt- 
ed, it  would  not  increase  the  stresses  in  bridge  .structures 
for  spans  from  60  to  150  ft.  in  which  stresses  are  highest 
for  the  Mallet  type  of  locomotive.  Similarly,  if  the  Mal- 
let type  of  engine  were  adopted  as  the  specification  load- 
ing, while  it  would  take  care  of  spans  from  60  to  150  ft., 
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it  would  produce  lighter  structures  than  the  Santa  Fe  type 
for  spans  shorter  than  60  ft. 

The  substance  of  the  foregoing  is  that,  to  produce 
stresses  corresponding  to  both  the  Santa  Fe  and  the  Mal- 
let types  of  engine  for  spans  from  10  to  150  ft.,  a  com- 
bination of  the  two  engines  would  be  required.  This  is 
accomplished  by  the  use  of  the  Cooper's  E  series  of 
loadings.  It  will  be  noted  that  the  peaks  of  the  curves 
for  the  Santa  Fe  and  Mallet  types  of  heavy  locomotives 
practically  correspond  to  a  line  equivalent  to  Cooper's 
E-75  loading. 

The  effect  of  the  engines  now  in  operation,  on  the 
short  span  lengths,  is  greater  when  compared  with  the 
Cooper's  E-60  loading  than  on  longer  span  lengths,  and 
this  is  as  it  should  be,  for  the  following  reasons : 

(1)  Bridges  with  span  lengths  from  10  to  100  ft.  are 
of  the  plate  girder  type,  which  is  the  best  type  of  bridge 
to  have  from  a  maintenance  standpoint.  Such  bridges 
may  be  more  highly  stressed  than  bridges  of  the  truss 
type. 

(2)  Future  developments  in  engine  and  car  loading 
will  increase  the  loading  on  the  longer  spans  more  rapidly 
than  on  the  shorter  spans,  due  to  the  lengthening  out  of 
the  engine  and  the  increasing  of  the  car  loads.  With  this 
development,  the  engine  curves,  if  plotted  in  percentages 
of  Cooper's  series,  would  more  nearly  approach  the  100 
per  cent  line  for  spans  in  excess  of  100  ft.  This  is  shown 
by  the  dotted  lines  on  Figs.  2  and  3  showing  the  effects  of 
a  car  loading  of  6,000  lb.  per  ft. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing,  the  fact  should  not  be 
overlooked  that  the  Cooper's  E  series  of  loadings  has 
been  in  use  for  a  great  many  years,  and  generally  adopted 
by  most  roads,  not  only  for  the  design  of  new  structures, 
but  in  the  re-calculation  of  old  structures.  Engines  in 
operation  have  been  rated  in  terms  of  Cooper's  E  loading 
and  bridges  have  been  similarly  rated.  Operating  officers 
have  become  conversant  with  what  the  Cooper's  loadings 
mean,  and  a  change  from  the  Cooper  system  should  not 
be  made,  unless  the  Cooper  series  of  loadings  is  inade- 
quate. 

In  tiie  light  of  the  foregoing  it  has  been  concluded  that 
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iIk-  (.  ih)|h:i's  I*.  >«.'i"ic.s  ot"  loadings  arc  tlu-  most  piacticaliU- 
loadiiit^s  fnr  tlif  (Ifsif^n  of  railroad  liridj^es. 

Discussion 

( ).  I'",.  Scll>y  (diairmaii)  prcsontcd  tlu-  report  and  con- 
imitwi  as  follows:  On  I)clialf  of  tlic  coniniiltee  I  move 
ilu"  adoption  of  conclusion  1  of  the  rc]M)rt  relating  to 
cohinuis. 

(Motion  sccondc<l  and  carried.) 

Mr.  Sclhy:  The  committee  considers  it  of  llie  j^reatesi 
importance  to  the  association  that  the  s|iecificati(jns  in 
\ppeiidix  A  l)e  acted  upon  at  this  convention.  They 
have  been  referred  hack  once,  and  they  should  not  he  sul)- 
ie*.ied  to  that  treatment  again,  for  the  reason  that  there 
is  a  very  jjrcat  demand  for  the  specifications  in  tlieir  re- 
vised form  in  this  country  and  abroad. 

C".  W.  Baldridgc  (A.  T.  &  S.  P.):  As  Article  3, 
"l^rawinjjs  to  (Sovern,"  is  now  written,  it  i)rovides  that 
liie  specifications  are  always  wrong,  and  the  drawings 
arc  always  right,  which  may  not  be  the  case,  and  inas- 
nuich  as  tlic  chief  engineer  is  supposed  to  have  the  decid- 
ing voice,  I  think  this  one  specification  should  be  altered 
lo  read:  "Where  the  drawings  and  the  specifications  dif- 
fer, the  chief  engineer  of  the  company  shall  decide  which 
shall  govern." 

The  Qiairman  :  In  other  clauses  in  the  specification, 
the  chief  engineer  is  given  the  power  of  deciding  any 
(jnestion  which  may  arise,  and  it  would  be  a  repetition  to 
insert  it  here. 

Mr.  Baldridge:  It  is  my  idea  that  it  would  be  better 
to  have  a  repetition  than  a  conflict.  I  move  that  the  sug- 
gested change  be  adopted.  (Motion  seconded,  and  after 
considerable  discussion  was  put  and  lost.) 

The  Chairman :  To  forestall  some  discussion  on  the 
subject  of  clearances,  I  want  to  say  that  the  clearance 
diagram  is  for  the  construction  of  new  railway  bridges 
only.  It  is  not  intended  for  general  clearance  diagrams 
for  the  railways  or  to  apply  to  old  bridges.  The  width 
of  16  ft.  is  based  on  safety  and  contemplates  the  use  of 
e<|uipment  1 1  ft.  wide. 

W.  H.  Courtenay  (L.  &  N.)  :  I  move  that  this  article 
be  modified  to  read  15  ft.  instead  of  16  ft.,  making  other 
changes  to  correspond. 

(Motion  seconded.) 

H.  T.  Welty  (N.  Y.  C.)  :  It  seems  to  me  it  is  inexpedi- 
ent, at  least  for  this  association,  to  go  on  record  as  stat- 
ing that  a  lateral  clearance  of  16  ft.  is  necessary  for 
safety  considering  the  clearance  we  get  from  passing 
trains  and  cars  on  sidings.  It  immediately  puts  the  roads 
with  bridges  having  a  clearance  of  14  and  15  ft.  in  the 
position  of  having  structures  that  are  unsafe. 

A.  W.  Carpenter  (N.  Y.  C.)  :  It  is  permissible  to  go 
to  greater  widths  if  it  is  desirable,  but  instead  of  having 
the  specification  call  for  15  ft.,  have  it  15  ft.  minimum. 

Mr.  Courtenav  :    I  will  accept  that. 

Mr.  Hunter  McDonald  (N.  C.  &  St,  L.)  :  If  I  re- 
member correctly,  our  adopted  standard  for  clearance  is 
15  ft.  It  seems  to  me  we  are  inviting  the  legislatures  to 
take  the  position  that  16  ft.  is  necessary,  if  we  enlarge 
the  prescHt  clearance.  I  believe  that  opinion  is  crystal- 
lizing now  on  a  clearance  of  15  ft.,  and  I  do  not  believe  we 
should  throw  out  anything  now  that  would  suggest  the 
thought  on  our  part  that  it  is  not  enough. 

(There  was  further  discussion  along  this  same  general 
trend,  participated  in  by  A.  F.  Robinson  (A.  T.  &  S.  F.), 
T.  L.  Campbell  (E.  P.  &  S.  W.),  P.  C.  Newbegin  (B  & 
A.),  F.  E.  Schall  (L.  V.),  G.  H.  Tinker  (N.  Y.  C.  &  St. 
L.),  and  Chairman  .Selby,  after  which  the  president  put 
Mr.  Courtenay 's  motion  and  it  was  lost.) 

Mr.  Schall :  I  suggest  that  the  committee  explain  this 
matter  in  the  Foreword. 


I  hi-  t  liainuan  :  Tin  iriiiimUlcc  will  acce|)t  thai  NUji 
gcstinn. 

(  TIh-  chairman  then  read  the  section  "Live  Load"  and 
called  attention  the  Appendix  I),  which  gives  reasons  for 
the  a(lo])toin  of  the  V.-(i)  live  loading.) 

v..  :\.  I'rink  (.S.  A.  L.)  :  This  specification  takes  the 
place  of  the  specification  we  now  have  in  the  Manual, 
which  prescribes  Cf)oper's  1^-40  loading  as  the  span  load- 
ing for  bridges,  and  this  si)ecifies  Cooper's  IvOO  loading;, 
an  increase  of  .50  j)er  cent  in  the  loading. 

There  are  many  i)oims  covered  in  this  .sf)ccilicati(>ii 
that  make  a  structure  designed  for  certain  unit  load  and 
designed  for  certain  live  load,  much  stronger  than  it 
would  have  been  if  it  had  been  built  without  our  load 
specification,  because  the  changes  that  have  iicen  intro- 
duced in  the  way  of  refinements  and  shop  practice  in- 
crease the  efficiency  of  the  structure;  that  is  to  .say,  even 
if  the  conmiittee  did  not  increase  the  load,  the  effect  (A 
their  specifications  would  be  to  produce  a  stronger  struc- 
ture.    In  addition  to  that,  they  have  increa.sed  the  load. 

I  move  to  amend  Par.  20  by  adding  a  diagram  showing 
Cooper's  E-50  loading  and  then  change  the  fir.st  .sentence 
of  Par.  20  to  read  as  follows:  The  minimtmi  live  load 
for  each  track  shall  be  as  shown  in  the  figures  except  as 
provided  in  Article  21. 

The  Chairman:  I  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  Article 
21  i>rovides  for  the  use  of  lighter  loadings,  including  Iv50 
or  anything  necessary,  down  to  E-45.  In  Article  20  the 
loading  given  is  described  as  the  minimum.  This  gives 
the  range  of  loading  to  be  selected  by  the  engineer  any- 
where from  E-45  up  to  E-90. 

B.  R.  Leffler  (N.  Y.  C.)  :  My  idea  is  that  any  pre- 
diction as  to  future  possible  locomotive  loadings  today 
is  subject  to  considerable  doubt.  Another  important  fea- 
ture that  we  should  remember  is  the  increase  of  actual 
loads  on  ordinary  equipment.  The  actual  loads  in  freight 
cars  are  now  as  high  as  50  tons  or  even  more.  We 
cannot  limit  the  travel  of  heavy  cars.  They  go  on  the 
branches  of  all  the  roads  in  the  country.  The  loadings 
in  the  last  15  or  20  years  have  increased  over  50  per  cent, 
and  this  increase  should  also  be  considered,  as  well  as  the 
severe  requirement  of  the  specification.  Cooper's  E-(30 
should  be  the  minimum  for  first-class  railroads. 

A.  O.  Cunningham  (Wabash)  :  I  don't  believe  that  we 
should  specify  anything  higher  than  E-50  at  this  time. 
There  are  roads  that  will  not  require  engines  much  heav- 
ier than  that  for  some  time  to  come.  There  are  lots  of 
roads  that  need  much  heavier  engines.  It  all  depends 
upon  what  grades  railroads  have.  You  cannot  build  an 
engine  of  E-70  within  the  limits  of  the  specifications  of 
the  distances  that  you  have  provided  for  Cooper's  type 
engines. 

Mr.  Leffler  :  Referring  to  Mr.  Cunningham's  argument 
about  grades  affecting  the  type  or  weight  of  locomotives, 
I  remember  a  few  years  ago  the  opinion  was  held  that 
the  heavy  locomotives  would  be  used  principally  on  roads 
having  heavy  mountain  grades,  but  we  know  that  low- 
grade  roads  in  this  country  will  put  a  locomotive  on  as 
heavy  as  they  can  .so  as  to  pull  just  as  big  a  tonnage  as 
possible. 

Mr.  Robinson :  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  note  that  we 
are  using  engines  which  for  ordinary  length  spans  give 
moment  and  shears  better  than  the  E-60  loading.  These 
engines  are  used  on  our  0.5  and  0.6  per  cent  grades. 

Mr.  Frink :  My  own  idea  is  this:  to  put  tho.se  two 
loadings  on  a  parity.  It  is  quite  true,  as  Mr.  Leffler 
says,  that  some  of  the  lowest  grade  roads  in  the  country 
are  using  some  of  the  heavy  engines.  It  is  quite  true  that 
10  or  15  years  ago  no  one  would  have  predicted  the  load- 
ing that  is  being  used  on  certain  roads  today ;  but  it  is  also 
true  that  there  are  roads  in  the  country  which  have  built 
bridges  that  do  not  use  that  loading.    Give  us  a  chance  to 
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show  that  we  don't  know  what  we  are  doing.  You  infer 
if  we  build  anything  less  than  an  E-60  bridge,  that  we 
are  not  building  to  good  jiractice.  In  my  judgment  it 
is  good  practice  to  build  an  E-50  bridge,  and  to  build  an 
E-60  bridge  when  an  E-50  bridge  will  do  your  work  is 
wasteful,  and  it  is  not  in  accordance  with  the  definition 
of  an  engineer  which  our  president  quoted  yesterday. 

Mr.  Cunningham  :  The  strength  of  a  bridge  depends 
not  so  much  on  the  loading  as  on  the  specification.  The 
bridges  that  are  being  built  now  under  the  E-50  loading 
will  take  care  of  any  engine  that  you  can  put  on  them, 
and  I  would  like  to  go  on  record  as  saying  that  it  is  im- 
possible to  build  under  these  specifications  a  bridge  with 
E-50  loading  that  you  will  break  down. 

The  Chairman  :  Wo  have  tried  to  get  away  from  the 
practice  of  concealing  in  the  specification  a  provision  for 
increased  loading.  The  live  loading  shown  here,  the  im- 
pact formula  and  all  the  other  features  which  afifect  that 
part  of  the  design  are  intended  to  be  honest  and  truthful. 
Nobody  expects  that  a  bridge  built  to  these  specifications 
to  a  particular  loading  would  break  down  with  any  excess 
over  that  loading,  but  the  margin  for  overloading  is  only 
a  proper  one.  It  is  not  the  intention  to  cover  up  any 
fictitious  margin  for  overloading  by  juggling  with  united 
stresses  or  the  other  features  of  the  specification,  so  that 
a  bridge  designed  for  particular  live  loading  in  these 
specifications  would  not  have  the  same  margin  for  over- 
loading as  some  of  the  bridges  mentioned  by  Mr.  Cun- 
ningham, which  were  designed  to  unusually  low  loading, 
coupled  with  fictitiously  low  unit  stresses. 


(Mr.  h'rink's  motion  was  put  to  a  vote  and  defeated.) 

Mr.  Welty :  The  old  si)ecification  contained  an  impact 
formula  that  covered  besides  impact  other  unknown  fac- 
tors, and  one  of  these  was  the  improbability  of  getting 
full  loads  on  multiple  track  bridges.  The  present  impact 
formula  is  supposed  to  take  care  of  the  impact  cjuestion, 
and  in  order  to  cover  the  improbability  of  getting  full 
loading  on  multiple  track  bridges,  a  percentage  of  live 
loading  including  impact  lower  than  100  per  cent  was 
adopted.  That  is  perfectly  correct  in  principle,  but  it 
seems  to  me  that  the  percentage  given  for  structures  get- 
ting their  full  load  from  three  and  four  tracks  loaded  is 
too  low. 

F.  E.  Turneaure  (U.  of  Wis.)  :  If  there  were  no  im- 
pact whatever  and  your  loadings  were  absolutely  along 
the  roads,  there  certainly  should  be  a  reduction  of  total 
loads  when  you  consider  the  improbability  of  getting  the 
absolute  maximum  load  on  each  one  of  four  tracks.  The 
impact  percentage  in  the  formula  is  that  which  you  will 
get  by  running  a  train  with  a  maximum  load  at  just  the 
right  speed  on  a  single  track.  Now,  how  can  you  get  any- 
thing like  that  impact  percentage  on  a  4-track  structure' 
The  percentage  of  impact  should  certainly  be  reduced 
very  greatly,  and  greater  allowance  should  probably  be 
made  in  the  impact  percentage  than  in  the  static  load 
itself. 

(At  this  point  a  number  of  minor  suggestions  for 
changes  in  the  specifications  were  made,  most  of  which 
were  not  approved.)  The  committee  was  dismissed  with 
the  thanks  of  the  association. 
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UK  COMMITTEE  presented  some 
revisions  of  the  Manual  in 
-Appendix  A  of  its  report 
which  consisted  essentially  of 
rearrangement   and   editing. 

.Specifications  and  classifi- 
cations and  grading  rules  for 
lumber  used  in  construction 
and  maintenance  of  way  de- 
partments of  railroads  were 
submitted  by  the  committee  as  a  progress  report.  The 
committee,  however,  felt  that  it  should  have  at  least  an- 
other year  to  bring  together  the  various  oi)inions  and  sug- 
gestions that  have  been  made  by  interested  parties.  In 
Appendix  B  are  presented  density  rules  and  specifications 
for  structural  timbers. 

Committee:  W.  H.  Hoyt  (D.  M.  &  N.),  chairman;  A.  O. 
Ridgway  (D.  &  R.  G.),  vice-chairman;  H.  .\ustill  (M.  &  O.), 
F.  C.  Baluss  (D.  M.  &  N.),  W.  L.  Darden  (S.  A.  L.), 
E.  A.  Frink  (S.  A.  L.),  E.  A.  Hadley  ( M.  P.),  G.  A. 
Hag^ander  (C.  B.  &  Q.),  H.  T.  Hazcn  (C.  N.  R.),  C.  S. 
Heritage  (Wash.  Term.),  F.  S.  Schwinn  (I.  G.  N.),  I.  L. 
Simmons  (C.  R.  I.  &  P.),  D.  W.  Smith  (H.  V.),  A.  M. 
Van  Auken,  D.  R.  Young  (D.   L.   &  W.V 


Appendix  B — Southern  Yellow  Pine  and  Douglas  Fir 

Specifications — Structural  Grades  for  Bridge 

and  Trestle  Timbers 

Density  Requirements 

Density  Requirements  shall  contain  only  southern  yellow 
pine  or  Douglas  fir  timbers,  graded  in  two  grades  by  the 
following  density  rules: 

Density  Rule  for  Southern  Yellow  Pine.  Dense  southern 
yellow  pine  shall  show  on  cither  one  end  or  the  other  an 
average  of  at  least  6  annual  rings  per  inch  or  18  rings  in  i 
inches  as  measured  over  the  third,  fourth  and  fifth  inches 
of  a  radial  line  from  the  pith,  and  at  least  one-third  sum- 
nierwood  for  girders  not  exceeding  20  in.  in  height,  and  for 
columns  16  in.  square  or  less.  For  larger  timbers  the  in- 
spection shall  be  made  over  the  central  3  in.  on  the  longest 
radial  line  from  the  pith  to  the  corner  of  the  piece.  Wide 
ringed  material  excluded  by  the  above  will  be  accepted, 
provided  the  amount  of  summerwood,  as  above  measured, 
shall  be  at  least  50  per  cent. 

The  contrast  in  color  between  summerwood  and  spring- 
wood  shall  be  sharp,  and  the  summerwood  shall  be  dark  in 
color,  except  in  pieces  having  considerably  above  the  min- 
imum   requirement    for    summerwood. 

In  cases  where  timbers  do  not  contain  the  pith,  and  it  is 
impossible  to  locate  it  with  any  degree  of  accuracy,  the  same 
inspection  shall  be  made  over  three  inches  of  an  approx- 
imate radial  line  beginning  at  the  edge  nearest  the  pith  in 
timbers  over  three  inches  in  thickness  and  on  the  second 
inch  (on  the  piece)  nearest  to  the  pith  in  timbers  three 
inches    or    less    in    thickness. 

In  dimension  material  containing  the  pith  but  not  a  five- 
inch  radial  line,  which  is  less  than  two  by  eight  inches  in 
section  or  less  than  eight  inches  on  the  cross-section,  the 
inspection  shall  apply  to  the  second  inch  from  the  pith.  In 
larger  material  which  does  not  show  a  five-inch  radial  line, 
the  inspection  shall  apply  to  the  three  inches  farthest  from 
the  pith. 

The  radial  line  chosen  shall  be  representative.  In  case  of 
a  disagreement  between  purchaser  and  seller  as  to  what  is 
a    representative    radial   line,    the   average    summerwood    and 
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nuinbiT  ol   ruins  shall  lie   llir 
chosrn. 

Density  Rule  for  Douglas  Fir.  Dense  DoiiKlas  fir  shall 
show,  on  either  one  end  or  tile  otlier,  an  average  of  at  least 
six  aimiial  rinns  per  inch  anil  at  least  one-third  suimner- 
vvood  measured  over  three  incius  on  a  line  located  as  de- 
scribei!  hereinafter.  Coarse-nrained  material  excluded  by 
this  rule  shall  be  acceptable  (irovided  the  amount  of  sum- 
mcrwood  measured  as  described  shall  be  at  least  one-half. 
Material  in  which  the  proportion  of  siimnierwood  is  not 
clearly   diseernihle   shall   not   be  accepted. 

.\ny  timl)er  whose  least  dimensions  is  less  than  five  inches 
shall  not  show  the  pith  (heart)  on  the  inspection  end;  pieces 
whose  least  dimension  is  five  inches  or  more  may  contain 
the  pith. 

When  the  least  dimension  is  five  inches  or  more,  the  pith 
being:  present,  the  line  over  which  the  rate  of  growth  and 
per  cent  of  snmmerwood  measurements  shall  lie  made  shall 
run  from  the  iiith  to  the  corner  farthest  from  the  pith.  To 
find  the  beginning  of  the  three-inch  line,  measure  a  distance 
of  one-half  the  least  dimension  of  the  piece,  less  two  inches, 
from  the  pith.     This  distance  may  be  expressed  as  follows: 

a  =  ^  d  —  2, 
where  a  =  distance  in  inches  from  pith  to  beginning  of  three- 
inch  line, 
d  =  least   dimension    of   piece   in    inches. 

When  the  rings  arc  very  irregular  it  may  be  necessary  to 
shift  the  line  somewhat  around  the  piece  to  get  a  fair  aver- 
age for  inspection,  but  the  distance  from  the  pith  to  the 
beginning  of   the   three-inch    line   must   not   be   changed. 

For  all  pieces  where  the  pith  is  not  present  the  center  of 
the  three-inch  line  shall  be  at  the  center  of  the  end  of  the 
piece,  and  the  direction  of  the  three-inch  line  shall  be  at 
right   angles    to    the   annual    rings. 

General  Requirements,  (a)  Shall  consist  of  lumber  well 
manufactured,  square  edges  and  sawed  standard  size  with 
only  occasional  variation  in  sawing  not  to  exceed  54  in- 
scant   at   time   of   manufacture   allowed. 

When    the   timbers  4   in.   by   4  in.   and   larger  are   ordered 
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sized,  they  will  be  Yi  in.  less  than  nominal  size,  either 
SISIE  or   S4S,  unless   otherwise   specified. 

(b)  Structural  timbers  shall  be  sound  and  free  from  rot- 
ten or  unsound  knots,  knots  in  clusters,  decay,  round  or 
ring  shakes  occupying  more  than  one-fourth  the  least  di- 
mension on  either  end  of  a  timber  (a  round  or  ring  shake 
shall  be  measured  on  its  vertical  projection),  injurious  di- 
agonal grain  or  other  defects  that  will  materially  impair  its 
strength. 

Knots  limited  in  size  and  position  as  hereinafter  provided 
will  be  permitted  if  so  fixed  by  growth  or  position  that  they 
will  retain  their  place  in  the  piece  as  at  time  of  manufacture. 

For  the  limitation  of  knots  in  beams  in  size  and  location, 
a  beam  shall  be  considered  as  divided  into  three  volumes  as 
shown  in  the  drawing. 

Measurement  of  Knots.  In  beams,  the  diameter  of  a  knot 
on  the  narrow  or  horizontal  face  shall  be  taken  as  its  pro- 
jection on  a  line  perpendicular  to  the  edge  of  the  timber. 
On  the  wide  or  vertical  face,  the  smallest  dimension  of  a 
knot  is  to  be  taken  as  its  diameter. 

In  columns,  the  diameter  of  a  knot  or  any  face  shall  be 
taken  as  its  projection  on  a  line  perpendicular  to  the  edge  of 
the  timber. 

Beams  shall  not  have  diagonal  or  spiral  grain  in  Volumes 
1  and  2  with  slope  greater  than  1  in  20;  in  posts  the  angle 
shall  not  be  greater  than  1  in  15. 

Posts  and  beams  have  dififerent  restrictions  as  to  knots 
and  angle  of  grain  and  must  be  listed  accordingly  in  bills 
of  material. 

No.  1  Structural 

No.  1  Structural  timbers  shall  be  of  dense  southern  yellow 
pine  or  dense  Douglas  fir,  and  shall  meet  the  general  re- 
quirements   for    structural    grades. 

This  grade  shall  not  have  tight  pitch  pockets  over  6  in. 
long  or  over  y%  in.  wide  or  wane  exceeding  1  in.  on  one 
corner  or  over  one-sixth  the  length  of  the  piece. 

Loose    knots    larger    than    Yz    in.    shall    not    be    permitted. 


Beams,  Stringers,  Girders  and  Deep  Joists.  lieams, 
stringers,  girders  and  deep  joists  shall  show  not  less  than 
8.S  per  cent  of  heart  on  each  side  of  the  four  sides  meas- 
ured  across    the   sides   anywhere    in    the    length   of    tlie    iiiecc. 

Heaiiis,  stringers,  girders  and  deep  joists  sliall  not  have 
knots  in  Volumes  1  and  2  larger  in  fliaiiieter  tlian  one-fourth 
the  width  of  the  face  of  the  beam  in  which  they  occur,  up 
to  and  including  6  in.,  nor  larger  than  \Yi  in.  in  a  face 
over  6  in.  Knots  within  the  center  half  of  the  length  of  a 
luain  shall  not  exceed  in  the  aggregate  the  width  of  the 
surface   of   the    beam    in    which    they   occur. 

Heams  shall  not  have  knots  in  Voluine  3  larger  in  diam- 
eter than  one-third  the  width  of  the  face  in  which  they 
occur,  with  a  maximum  for  any  one  knot  of  three  inches  in 
diameter. 

When  beams  arc  of  two  spans  length  and  so  marked  in 
bill  of  materials.  Volumes  1  and  2  on  inspection  shall  be 
considered  as  extending  between  points  located  one-eighth 
the   length   of   the   beam    from   each   end. 

The  inspector  shall  place  his  stamp  on  the  edge  of  the 
beam  or  stringer  to  be  placed   up  in  service. 

Caps  and  Sills.  Caps  and  sills  shall  show  85  per  cent  of 
heart  on  each  of  the  four  sides,  measured  across  the  face 
anywhere  in   the  length  of  the  piece. 

Caps  and  sills  shall  be  free  from  knots  larger  than  one- 
fourth  the  width  of  the  face  in  which  they  occur  with 
maximum  for  any  one  knot  of  three  inches  in  diameter. 
Knots  shall   not  be   in   groups. 

Posts.  Posts  shall  show  not  less  than  85  per  cent  of 
heart  on  each  of  the  four  sides,  measured  across  the  face 
anywhere  in   the   length   of  the  piece. 

Posts  shall  not  have  knots  larger  than  one-fourth  the 
least  dimension  of  the  posts  nor  larger  than  three  inches. 
Knots   shall   not   be   in    groups. 

Longitudinal  Struts  or  Girts.  Longitudinal  struts  or  girts 
shall  show  all  heart  on  one  face;  the  other  face  and  two 
sides  shall  show  not  less  than  85  per  cent  of  heart,  meas- 
ured across  the  face  or  side  anywhere  in  the  length  of  the 
piece. 

Longitudinal  struts  or  girts  shall  be  free  from  knots  over 
two  inches  in   diameter. 

Longitudinal  Cross  Braces,  Sash  Braces  and  Sway  Braces. 
Longitudinal  cross  braces,  sash  braces  and  sway  braces  shall 
show  not  less  than  85  per  cent  heart  on  two  faces. 

Longitudinal  cross  braces,  sash  braces  and  sway  braces 
shall  be  free  from  knots  larger  than  one-third  the  width  of 
the  face  in  which  they  occur,  with  a  maximum  of  2  in.  in 
diameter. 

Ties  and  Guard  Rails.  Ties  and  guard  rails  shall  show 
one  side  all  heart;  the  other  side  and  two  edges  shall  show 
not  less  than  75  per  cent  heart,  measured  across  the  surface 
anywhere  in  the  length  of  the  piece. 

Ties  and  guard  rails  shall  be  free  from  any  large  knots 
or  other  defects  which  will  materially  injure  their  strength; 
and  where  surfaced  the  remaining  rough  face  shall  show  all 
heart. 

No  2  Structural 

No.  2  structural  timbers  shall  meet  the  General  Require- 
ments for  Structural  Grades,  and  shall  include  timbers  not 
passing  the  No.  1  Grade  because  of  having  less  density  than 
is   required   or   greater   defects   than   are   permitted. 

This  grade  shall  not  have  pitch  pockets  longer  than  12 
in.  or  over  J^  in.  wide  or  wane  exceeding  2  in.  on  one 
corner  or  the  equivalent  on  two  or  more  corners  of  10  in. 
by  10  in.  timbers,  with  wane  in  proportion  on  small  or 
large    sizes. 

Beams,  Stringers,  Girders  and  Deep  Joists.  Beams, 
stringers,  girders  and  deep  joists  shall  not  have  knots  in 
Volumes   1  and  2  larger  than  as  follows: 

If  of  dense  southern  yellow  pine  or  dense  Douglas  fir, 
one-third  the  width  of  the  face  of  the  beam  in  which  they 
occur,  up  to  and  including  nine  inches,  nor  larger  than 
three    inches    in    a   face    over    nine    inches. 

If  not  of  dense  southern  yellow  pine  or  dense  Douglas 
fir,  one-fourth  the  width  of  the  face  of  the  beam  in  which 
they  occur,  up  to  and  including  6  in.,  nor  larger  than  V/i 
in.,   in   a   face   over  6   in. 

Knots  in  the  center  half  of  the  length  of  a  beam  shall 
not  exceed  in  the  aggregate  twice  the  width  of  the  surface 
of  the  beam  in  which  they  occur. 

Beams  shall  not  have  knots  in  Volume  3  larger  in  diam- 
eter than  one-third  the  width  of  the  face  in  which  they 
occur. 

Loose  knots  larger  than  one-half  the  size  of  knots  allowed 
above  shall  not  be  permitted;  beams  shall  not  have  loose 
knots,  in  Volume  3,  larger  than   1^  in. 

Cai>s  and   Sills.     Caps  and  sills  shall  be  free   from  knots 
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larger  than  one-half  the  width  of  the  face  in  which  they 
occur  with  a  maximum  for  any  one  knot  of  three  inches  in 
diameter.     Knots   shall  not   be   in   groups. 

Posts.  Posts  shall  not  have  knots,  if  of  dense  southern 
yellow  pine  or  dense  Douglas  fir,  larger  than  one-third  the 
least  dimension  of  the  post,  nor  larger  than  four  inches; 
if  not  of  dense  southern  yellow  pine  or  dense  Douglas  fir, 
larger  than  one-fourth  the  least  dimension  of  the  post,  nor 
larger  than   three  inches. 

Longitudinal  Struts  or  Girts.  Longitudinal  struts  or  girts 
shall  be   free   from  knots   over  two  inches  in   diameter. 

Longitudinal  Cross  Braces,  Sash  Braces  and  Sway  Braces. 
Longitudinal  cross  braces,  sash  braces  and  sway  braces  shall 
be  free  from  knots  larger  than  one-third  the  width  of  the 
face  in  which  they  occur,  with  a  maximum  of  two  inches  in 
diameter. 

Specifications  for  Timber  to  Be  Treated 

Specifications  for  timber  to  be  treated  are  the  same  as  for 
untreated  timber,  except  that  no  restriction  is  to  be  placed 
upon  the  amount  of  sap  wood  allowed  in  the  timber  which 
is  to  be  treated. 


Many  varieties  of  timber  can  be  used,  if  treated,  that 
would  not  be  satisfactory  to  use  in  the  untreated  state  on 
account  of  being  subject  to  rapid  decay  if  they  are  not 
treated. 

Discussion 

W.  H.  Hoyt  (chairman)  presented  the  report  and  con- 
tinned  as  follows :  I  desire  to  offer  for  approval  the  re- 
vision of  the  Mannal  as  included  in  Appendix  A. 

(Motion  seconded  and  carrried.) 

(Chairman  Hoyt  submitted  Appendix  B  specifications 
for  yellow  pine  and  Douglas  fir.) 

The  Qiairman  :  At  the  present  time  we  simply  present 
Appendix  B  as  a  progress  report.  The  committee  de- 
sires to  submit  an  additional  recommendation  to  those 
presented  in  the  report,  making  a  total  of  four  suggested 
pieces  of  work  for  next  year's  consideration. 

(The  committee  was  dismissed  with  the  thanks  of  the 
association.) 


Report  of  Committee  on  Ballast 


<oposed  changes  in  the  Manual 
are  shown  in  Appendix  A. 

The  committee  recommend- 
ed that  the  paragraph  on  depth 
of  ballast  be  rewritten  with- 
out changing  its  force  or 
meaning  as  shown  in  Appen- 
dix 2-A  of  its  report. 

A  report  on  the  standardi- 
zation of  ballast  tools  in  con- 
nection with  the  work  request- 
ed by  the  Standardization 
coinmittee  relative  to  stand- 
ardizing ballast  tools  was 
shown  in  Appendix  B  of  the 
coinmittee's  report.  It  was 
found  from  replies  to  circu- 
lars that  many  carriers  have 
no  standards  of  their  own  for 
ballast  tools  but  buy  in  the 
open  market.  The  committee 
had  no  recormnendations  to 
make  until  further  study  is  given  to  the  subject. 

The  committee  presented  a  set  of  "Instructions  to  Gov- 
ern Ballasting  on  an  Operated  Line"  to  cover  the  prepa- 
ration of  the  roadbed,  skeletonizing  the  track,  renewing 
ties,  providing  cross  drainage,  unloading  ballast  and  lift- 
ing track,  surfacing  and  lining  track.  The  committee 
did  not  ask  for  the  adoption  of  these  instructions  at  this 
time,  but  proposes  to  present  them  again  in  amended 
form  for  final  action  next  year. 

The  report  of  the  sub-committee  is  attached  as  Ap- 
pendix C. 

The  committee  called  attention  to  the  desirability  of  ob- 
taining data  relating  to  time  and  cost  studies,  and  particu- 
lar attention  was  called  to  the  request  of  the  committee 
that  the  cost  be  expressed  in  terms  of  payroll  hours  per 
unit  of  work  for  the  different  subdivisions  of  the  work. 
The  committee  would  like  to  have  the  information  appear 
expressed  in  tabular  form  and  requested  that  such  a  rec- 
ord be  kept  for  the  coming  year  by  member  roads  and  that 
the  data  compiled  be  filled  out  in  the  form  suggested  and 
sent  to  the  chairman  to  be  used  in  compiling  the  report 
for  the  ensuing  year. 

The  committee  presented  specifications  for  stone  bal- 
last in  Appendix  E  for  the  consideration  and  criticism 
of  the  membership  and  asked  for  written  coinments  and 
suggestions. 


The  membership  was  circularized  relative  to  gravel 
washing  and  stone  crushing  plants  and  it  developed  that 
but  few  roads  owned  such  plants.  The  great  majority, 
as  indicated  by  the  replies,  buy  their  heavy  ballast,  such 
as  crushed  stone,  washed  gravel  and  slag,  from  privately 
operated  plants,  and  consider  that  it  is  expedient  and  eco- 
nomical to  do  so. 

The  membership  was  circularized  relative  to  concrete 
slabs  or  other  devices  to  assist  the  ballast  and  the  com- 
mittee is  satisfied  that  the  use  of  reinforced  concrete  slabs 
laid  on  the  roadbed  and  under  the  ballast  will  solve  the 
difficulty  experienced  over  "soft  spots."  The  expense  is 
considerable  but  not  unduly  high  where  the  traffic  is 
heavy  and  the  cost  of  upkeep  is  reduced  to  very  small  pro- 
portions. 

Conclusions 

That  the  definitions  should  be  rearranged  in  alphabet- 
ical order. 

That  the  depth  of  ballast  should  be  restated. 

That  concrete  slabs  placed  under  the  ballast  on  soft 
roadbed  where  traffic  is  heavy,  and  at  times  under  other 
exceptional  circumstances,  indicate  that  a  considerable 
degree  of  success  may  be  expected  from  their  use,  and 
at  reasonable  expense. 

Committee:  H.  L.  Ripley  (N.  Y.  N.  H.  &  H.),  chairman; 
J.  M.  Meade  (A.  T.  &  S.  F),  vice-chairman;  C.  W.  Baldridge 
(A.  T.  &  S.  F.),  J.  S.  Bassett,  W.  J.  Bergen  (N.  Y.  C.  &  St. 
L.),  F.  W.  Bettle  (T.  &  P.),  Theodore  Bloecher  (B.  &  O.), 
H.  E.  Boardman  (N.  Y.  C),  C.  J.  Coon  (N.  Y.  C),  T.  W. 
Fatherson  (C.  G.  W.),  H.  E.  Hale  (Pres.  Conf.  Com.).  G.  H. 
Harris  (M.  C),  F.  A.  Jones  (M.  P.),  J.  S.  McBride  (C.  &  E. 
I.),  S.  B.  Rice  (R.  F.  &  P.),  D.  L.  Sommerville  (N.  Y.  C), 
Paul  Sterling  (N.  Y.  N.  H.  &  H.),  F.  J.  Stimson  (P.  R.  R.), 
D.  W.  Thrower  (L  C),  W.  K.  Walker  (Wabash),  R.  C. 
White  (M.  P.),  W.  D.  Williams  (C.  N.). 

Appendix  C — Instructions  to  Govern  Ballasting  on  an 
Operated  Line 

Authority. — Decision  of  the  kind  and  amount  of  ballast  to 
be  applied  having  been  made  by  the  proper  officials,  the  work 
should  be  handled  as  follows: 

Plans. — The  division  engineer  or  roadmaster,  whichever  is 
to  have  responsible  charge,  shall  lay  his  plans  for  work  train 
movements  and  service  before  the  trainmaster  and  chief  dis- 
patcher, in  order  that  they  may  have  a  clear  understanding 
of  what  is  desired  to  be  done,  and  that  they  may  be  able  to 
assist  the  movements  to  be  made  with  as  little  delay  as  pos- 
sible. 

Ballast  Supply. — If  the  ballast  is  to  be  furnished  by  the 
company  or  from  a  pit  for  which  the  company  is  responsible, 
a  careful  inspection  of  the  pit  tracks  and  appurtenances  shall 
be  made  and  everything  put  into  serviceable  condition. 
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Equipment. — .Ml  t  (|iii|>nu'iit,  mkIi  .i.s  sIimiii  sliovrl,  inc- 
t'h.iiiK-.il  iiiiloadiT,  unloading  plows,  material  spri'adtT,  ballast 
plow,  or  spri-adiT,  etc.,  shall  bo  none  over  and  put  into  work- 
in^;  order. 

Protection. — Speetl  restrictions  shall  be  arranged  for  in  ar- 
cordaiuc  with  operating  rules  before  the  track  is  disturbed, 
atid  sliall  be  maintained  until  the  track  i--  in  safe  condition  for 
schedule   speed. 

Preparation  of  Roadbed. — rreparalory  lo  pl.iciuK  ballast, 
the  roadljcd  shall  be  widened,  if  necessary,  to  briiin  it  to  the 
.\.  K.  I-'..  .'\.  standard  witllh,  by  dumping  material  alongside 
of  the  track  and  spreading  it  to  the  retpiired  widtli  and  slope, 
preferably  by  the  use  of  a  material  spreader.  Where  neces- 
sary to  raisr  tlie  roadbed  level,  porous  material  must  be  used 
to  avoid  the  forminj;  of  water  pockets  by  burying  in  of  old 
ballast.  All  bank  widening  shall  be  done  far  en()u^;h  in  ad- 
vance of  the  ballasting  work  so  that  there  will  be  no  interfer- 
ence between   work-trains  or  ^^an^s. 

Skeletonizing. — .After  the  hanks  have  been  widened,  and 
not  to  exceetl  two  days'  work  ahead  of  where  new  ballast  is 
being  dumped,  the  track  shall  be  skeletonized.  Where  the 
material  is  suitable  for  sub-ballast  and  the  grade  will  permit, 
the  track  shall  be  raised  and  the  old  material  spread  under 
and  between  the  ties,  and  to  the  proper  width,  as  uuiformly 
as  is  practicable. 

Where  conditions  do  not  permit  raising  the  track,  the  old 
material  shall  be  removed  to  the  required  depth  and  disposed 
of  as  directed. 

Where  not  suitable  for  sub-ballast,  the  old  material  shall 
be  removed  to  the  plane  of  the  bottom  of  the  tics,  or  deeper, 
if  necessary,  to  preserve  grade  line,  and  shall  be  placed  on 
the  outer  shoulder  of  the  roadbed,  preferably  at  such  points 
as  will  tend  to  even  up  the  line  of  the  shoulder. 

Use  of  Jacks.  In  using  jacks,  they  must  be  placed  close 
enough  together  to  prevent  undue  bending  of  the  rail  or 
over-strain  of  the  joints.  Where  the  roadbed  material  is 
heavy  or  holds  to  the  ties  tenaciously,  it  is  sometimes  neces- 
sary to  place  three  or  more  jacks  per  rail  length.  Jacks 
should  be  worked  in  pairs  directly  opposite  each  other,  and 
a  sufficient  number  sliould  be  used  simultaneously,  so  that 
no  jack  will  raise  the  rail  more  than  four  inches  above  its 
level  at  the  next  succeeding  jack  or  place  of  support. 

Tie  Renewals.  Following  the  skeletonizing  of  the  track, 
the  tie  renewal  gang  shall  take  out  all  old  ties  which  are  not 
fit  for  more  than  one  year  in  track,  where  gravel  or  cinder 
ballast  is  to  be  used;  or  for  more  than  three  years  in  track, 
where  stone  or  hard  slag  is  to  be  used;  and  insert  new  ties 
in  their  places.  All  ties  must  be  properly  straightened  and 
spaced. 

The  track  must  be  fully  regaged  as  the  new  ties  are  being 
spiked  up.     Old  tics  must  be  disposed  of,  as  directed. 

Grade  Stakes.  Ballast  grade  stakes  shall  preferably  be  set 
after  the  bank  widening,  skeletonizing  and  re-tieing  have 
been  done,  and  before  the  ballast  material  has  been  dumped 
and   spread. 

This  is  desirable  to  avoid,  as  far  as  possible,  interference 
with  the  stakes,  yet  to  have  them  available  as  a  guide  for  the 
unloading  of  ballast. 

Drains.  All  tile,  box  or  other  drains  required  to  take  care 
of  water  from  between  tracks,  shall  be  placed  before  the 
ballast   material   is   unloaded. 

Unloading  of  Ballast  Ballast  shall  be  unloaded  by  dump- 
ing or  plowing,  as  the  means  provided  permit. 

If  the  ballast  be  in  center  dump  cars,  it  shall  be  unloaded 
by  having  one  or  more  cars  opened  a  little  at  a  time  and 
allowing  the  required  or  desired  amount  of  ballast  material  to 
flow  out  as  the  train  is  slowly  moved  along.  If  the  material 
be  on  flat  or  open-side  cars,  it  shall  be  plowed  off  by  means 
of  an  unloading  machine  while  the  train  is  standing  or  mov- 
ing at  such  a  rate  of  speed  as  to  provide  the  desired  amount 
of  material  as  uniformly  distributed  as  possible. 

The  unloaded  material  shall  be  leveled  down  by  means  of 
a  ballast  plow,  or  of  a  spreader,  consisting  of  a  heavy  timber 
with  wheel  skids  attached  to  it,  and  placed  in  front  of  the 
leading  pair  of  wheels  of  the  rear  truck.  Care  must  be  taken 
not  to  destroy  or  disturb  the  grade  stakes. 

Parallel  Tracks.  Where  a  new  track  is  being  built  parallel 
to  an  existing  track,  ballast  material  can  be  advantageously 
handled  in  body  dump  cars  which  dump  the  entire  Toad  to  the 
side  desired,  after  which  the  ballast  material  may  be  spread 
to  the  required  width  and  depth  by  the  use  of  a  material 
spreader,  and  the  track  laid  after  the  ballast  is  in  place. 

Preliminary  Surfacing.  The  first  lift  shall  be  a  filling  lift. 
The  filling,  or  preliminary  surfacing  gang,  shall  follow  the 
unloading  as  closely  as  the  regularity  of  the  ballast  supply 
will  permit. 

The   amount    which    the    track    should   be   raised   at   one   lift 


will  depend  upon  the  di  pth  of  ballast  to  be  applied,  llsu.illy, 
track  shf)uld  not  be  raised  more  than  (>  in.  at  a  lift,  but  if 
the  tot.'il  lift  of  the  track  is  to  be  not  more  than  10  in.,  a  lirsl 
lift  of  7  to  K  in.  may  be  made,  if  traffic  conditions  will  per- 
mit, leaving  the  remainder  of  the  raise  for  the  finishing  lift. 
.\  sulTicient  number  of  jacks  nnist  be  used  sinmltaneously  to 
avoid  damage  to  rails.  'J"he  raise  on  any  one  jack  shall  not 
be  greater  than  4  in.  above  the  next  jack,  or  point  of  support. 
Both  rails  nmst  be  raised  at  one  time,  and  as  nearly  uni- 
loruily   as   is    pr.iclicable. 

Tlie  "filling  lift"  shall  be  made  by  jacking  the  track  up  to 
the  required  height,  and  the  ballast  material  then  forked  or 
shoveled  in  and  worked  to  as  imiforni  a  surface  as  possible 
by  the  use  of  spades.  It  shall  then  be  left  to  be  compacted 
by  traffic,  but  a  small  "lookout"  gang  shall  go  over  it  after  a 
few  trains  have  passed,  and  pick  up  any  spots  that  show  too 
great   an   inequality   of  settlement. 

After  a  few  days,  dei)ending  ui)on  the  amount  of  traffic 
over  the  track,  another  lift  shall  be  made — either  another 
filling  lift  or  a  finishing  lift,  according  to  the  depth  to  which 
the  track  is  to  be  ballasted.  If  another  filling  lift,  it  shall 
be  made  in  the  same  manner  as  the  first  one. 

Finishing  Lift.  When  the  track  has  been  raised  to  within 
two  or  three  inches  of  the  final  grade  and  properly  coni- 
I)acte(l,  a  finishing  lift  shall  be  made  by  jacking  up  the  track 
to  tin-  exact  height  provided  for  by  the  grade  stakes  (all 
allowance  for  settlement  shall  be  taki'n  care  of  in  the  setting 
of  the  stakes)  and  the  necessary  ballast  forked  or  shoveled 
in  and  then  driven  to  place  by  tamping  machines,  tamping 
picks  or  bars,  if  rock  or  heavy  ballast  is  used.  Shovel  tamp- 
ing should  be  used  with  gumbo,  cinder  or  light  sandy  gravel 
ballast.  In  making  the  finishing  lift,  the  spot  board  and  level 
board  must  be  used  with  care,  and  the  track  brought  to  as 
true  a  surface  as  possible. 

Alinement.  The  track  shall  be  jdaced  in  good  alinement 
before  the  finishing  lift  is  made,  but  a  lining  gang  shall  fol- 
low one  or  two  days'  work  behind  the  finishing  lift  and  shall 
spot  up  all  places  found  not  to  be  holding  up  to  proper  sur- 
face and  shall  line  the  track  to  as  accurate  alinement  as 
possible. 

Center  stakes  shall  be  set  for  the  alinement  before  the  fin- 
ishing lift  is  made  and  the  final  alinement  must  conform  to 
the  center  stakes. 

Dressing.  Following  as  closely  as  possible  behind  the 
lining  gang,  the  dress-up  gang  shall  finish  the  work  by  fill- 
ing the  track  center  to  the  required  fullness  and  then  dress- 
ing it  toward  the  toe  of  ballast,  preserving  the  proper  clear- 
ance under  the  rail  and  proper  curve  and  slope  of  the  shoul- 
der. The  toe  of  ballast  shall  be  made  a  true  line,  parallel 
to  the  center  line  of  track,  and  any  surplus  material  shall  be 
raked  far  enough  from  the  toe  line  to  permit  of  its  being 
forked  or  shoveled  up  without  fouling  or  disturbing  the  fin- 
ished ballast. 

No  ballast  material  or  refuse  out  of  the  ballast  or  roadbed 
material  which  woidd  interfere  with  a  mowing  machine  when 
cutting  grass  and  weeds  shall  be  cast  off  of  the  roadbed  or 
be  left  where  it  will  interfere  with  the  use  of  mowing 
machines  or  scythes. 

Clean-Up.  When  the  dress-up  gang  leaves  any  part  of  the 
track  as  completed,  it  shall  be  in  first-class  line  and  surface. 
The  ballast  shall  conform  to  the  ballast  sections  as  adopted 
by  the  A.  R.  E.  A.  All  surplus  ballast  shall  have  been 
loaded,  and  all  refuse  and  rubbish  shall  have  been  removed, 
loaded  or  destroyed,  so  as  to  leave  the  right-of-way  and 
shoulders  of  roadbed  in  condition  to  be  mowed  without 
interference. 

Appendix  E — Specifications  for  Stone  Ballast 

General 

Stone  for  use  in  the  manufacture  of  ballast  shall  break 
into  angular  fragments  which  range  with  fair  uniformity 
between  the  maximum  and  the  minimum  size  specified  here- 
in; it  shall  test  high  in  weight,  hardness,  strength  and  dura- 
bility, but  low  in  absorption,  solubility  and  cementing  quali- 
ties. 

Tests 

Tests  shall  be  made  as  follows: 

Weight.  Not  less  than  yi  cu.  ft.  of  the  stone  accurately 
measured,  and  dried  for  not  less  than  12  hr.  in  dry  air  at  a 
temperature  of  between  125  and  140  deg.  F.  shall  be  weighed. 
The  weight  shall  not  be  less  than   lb.  per  cu.  ft. 

Note. — Of  the  stone  available,  that  having  the  maximum 
should  be  used;  a  high  quality  stone  for  ballast  will  weigh 
168  lb.  per  cu.  ft. 

Strength.     Two-inch  cubes  of  the  stone  shall  be  sawed  to 
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reasonably  accurate  diinonsions  and  tlic  top  and  bottom 
faces  made  accurately  parallel.  For  the  primary  tests,  the 
test  specimens  shall  be  dried  for  two  hours  in  dry  air  at  a 
temperature  of  between  120  and  140  deg.  F.  and  at  the  time 
of  test  the  temperature  of  the  specimen  shall  be  not  less 
than  50  deg.  Tests  shall  be  made  in  a  testing  machine  of 
standard  form  and  the  stone  shall  have  a  compressive 
strength  of    lb.  per  sq.   in. 

Note. — Of  the  stone  available,  that  having  the  maximum 
compressive  strength  should  be  used;  a  high  quality  stone 
for  ballast  will  have  a  strength  of  10,000  lb.  per  sq.  in. 

A  secondary  test  shall  be  made  on  specimens  the  same  in 
all  respects  as  for  the  primary  test  except  that  the  blocks 
shall  have  been  completely  immersed  in  clean  water,  of  a 
temperature  between  35  and  40  deg.  F.  for  96  hr.,  the  test 
to  be  made  within  30  min.  of  removal  from  the  water. 

If    the    compressive    strength    shall    have    decreased    more 

than   per  cent,  from  the  primary  tests,  the  rock  shall 

be  deemed   unsuitable   for  ballast   purposes. 

Note. — Of  the  stone  available,  that  showing  the  least 
difference  between  the  results  of  the  primary  and  secondary 
test  should  be  used;  a  high  quality  stone  for  ballast  should 
show  not  over  one  per  cent,  difference. 

Solubility.  One-fourth  cubic  foot  of  the  rock  shall  be 
crushed  and  thoroughly  washed.  The  particles  shall  then  be 
placed  in  a  glass  vessel  and  covered  with  clear  water.  The 
vessel  shall  be  thoroughly  shaken  for  five-minute  periods  at 
12-hr.  intervals  for  48  hr.  If  any  discoloration  of  the  water 
occurs,  the  rock  shall  be  deemed  soluble  and  undesirable 
for  use  a«  ballast, 

Test  No.  1 

Wear  or  Durability.  One-half  a  cubic  yard  of  washed 
stone,  which  will  pass  through  the  maximum  and  be  retained 
on  the  minimum  screen,  shall  be  spread  over  a  wire  mesh 
or  iron  surface  to  a  depth  of  not  more  than  three  inches,  and 
exposed  to  a  dry  heat  of  from  125  to  140  deg.  F.  for  a  period 
of  two  hours.  After  the  dried  stone  is  carefully  weighed 
it  shall  be  given  10,000  revolutions  in  a  tumbler  approxi- 
mately four  feet  in  diameter,  of  not  less  than  two  cubic  yards 
capacity,  and  operating  at  25  r.p.m. 

The  sample  shall  then  be  passed  over  a  screen  of  the  mini- 
mum dimension  provided  for  sizing  the  ballast,  again  washed 
and  dried  in  the  same  manner  as  before  the  test,  and  again 
carefully  weighed. 

If  the  decrease  in  weight  shall  be  more  than  per  cent. 

of  the  original  weight  of  the  sample,  the  stone  shall  be 
deemed  unfit  for  use  as  ballast. 

Outside  of  the  breakage,  which  is  exhibited  by  the  small 
particles  which  will  pass  through  a  minimum  screen  but  will 
not  pass  a  sieve  of  20  meshes  to  the  inch,  the  wear  should 
not  exceed   per  cent. 

Note. — Of  the  stone  available,  that  showing  the  smallest 
loss  in  weight  should  be  used;  a  high  quality  stone  for  bal- 
last will  show  a  loss  of  not  more  than  1  per  cent  in  frag- 
ments which  will  pass  a  screen  of  20  meshes  to  the  inch, 
and  not  more  than  3  per  cent  in  those  passing  the  minimum 
sizing  screen. 

Test  No.  2  (Quick  Weathering  Test) 

One-half  a  cubic  yard  of  stone  shall  be  dried  and  weighed 
as  for  Test  No.  1.  It  shall  then  be  immersed  in  water  for 
six  hours  and  then  while  still  wet,  be  placed  in  a  refrigerating 
plant  and  subjected  to  a  temperature  of  approximately  zero 
Fahrenheit  for  two  hours.  It  shall  then  be  removed  and  the 
temperature  gradually  raised  in  two  hours  to  100  degrees 
and  that  heat  continued  for  two  hours,  when  it  shall  be  im- 
mersed as  before  and  again  subjected  to  approximately  zero 
temperature. 

The  freezing  and  thawing  shall  be  repeated  to  a  total  of 
10  exposures.  If  any  tendency  to  disintegrate  is  observable 
the  stone  should  be  considered  unsuitable  for  ballast.  Other- 
wise the  material  shall  again  be  subjected  to  a  wear  test  as 
provided  under  Test  No.  1.  If  in  this  wear  test  the  maxi- 
mum  decrease    in    weight   shall    be    in    excess   of    per 

cent,  it  shall  be  deemed  unsuitable  for  use  as  ballast. 

Note. — Of  the  stone  available,  that  showing  the  minimum 
average  decrease  in  weight  should  be  used;  a  high  quality 
stone  for  ballast  will  not  show  a  decrease  in  fragments  which 
will  pass  the  minimum  sizing  screen  of  more  than  4  per  cent. 

Absorption 

One-half  a  cubic  yard  of  washed  stone,  which  will  pass 
through  the  maximum  and  be  retained  on  the  minimum 
screen,  shall  be  spread  over  a  wire  mesh  or  iron  surface  to 
a  depth  xif  not  more  than  three  inches,  and  exposed  to  a  dry 


heat  of  from  125  to  140  deg.  F.  for  a  period  of  six  hours. 
.-\fter  the  dried  stone  is  carefully  weighed  it  shall  be  sub- 
merged in  clean  water  for  a  period  of  96  hr.  It  shall  then 
be  removed  from  water  and  exposed  to  a  normal  air  in  the 
shade  and  at  a  temperature  between  40  and  80  deg.,  and 
allowed  to  drip  for  30  min.,  when  it  shall  again  be  weighed 
and  the  difference  in  weight  shall  be  used  to  determine  the 
rate   of  absorption.      Stone   showing   an   absorption   of  more 

than   lb.  per  cu.  ft.  is  unsuitable  for  ballast. 

Note. — Of  the  stone  available,  that  showing  the  minimum 
absorption  should  be  used;  a  high  quality  stone  for  ballast 
will  have  an  absorption  of  not  more  than  0.50  lb.  per  cu.  ft. 

Cementing  Quality 

.\  five-pound  sample  of  the  rock  thoroughly  washed  and 
dried  shall  be  crushed  until  it  will  pass  through  a  screen  of 
14  in.  mesh.  This  material  shall  be  placed  in  a  bill  mill 
which  contains  two  steel  shot  weighing  20  lb.  each,  and  the 
mill  revolved  at  the  rate  of  30  r.p.m.,  until  it  has  made  2,000 
revolutions  for  each  pound  of  sample  in  the  mill. 

Sufficient  clean  water  shall  be  added  to  make  a  consistent 
mortar,  which  shall  then  be  molded  into  one  inch  cubical 
briquettes,  formed  under  10  lb.  pressure.  All  of  the  briquettes 
shall  then  be  allowed  to  dry  20  hr.  in  air,  when  one-third 
of   them   shall   be   tested   for   compressive   strength. 

One-third  shall  be  kept  for  four  hours  in  a  steam  bath, 
and  the  remainder  shall  be  immersed  for  four  hours  in  clean 
water  at  a  temperature  between  50  and  60  deg.  F.  and  then 
tested  for  compressive   strength. 

If  in  any  of  these  tests  a  compressive  strength  greater  than 

lb.   per   square   inch    is   developed,    the   material   shall 

be  deemed  unsuitable  for  ballast. 

Note. — Of  the  stone  available,  that  from  which  the 
briquettes  show  the  minimum  strength  should  be  used;  a 
high   quality  stone   will   show  not    to  exceed  4  lb.   per   sq.   in. 

Breaking 

Stone  for  ballast  shall  be  broken  into  fragments  whicii 
range  with  fair  uniformity  between  the  size  which  will  in 
any  position  pass  through  a  2j/2-in.  ring  and  the  size  which 
will  not   pass   through   a   yi-in.   ring. 

Test  for  Size 

Maximum.  A  sample  weighing  not  less  than  150  lb.  shall 
be  taken  from  the  ballast  as  loaded  in  the  cars  and  placed 
in  or  on  a  screen  having  round  holes  2^4  in.  in  diameter.  If 
a  thorough  agitation  of  the  screen  fails  to  pass  through  the 
screen  95  per  cent  of  the  fragments,  as  determined  by  weight, 
the  output  from  the  plant  shall  be  rejected  until  the  fault 
has  been  corrected. 

Minimum.  A  sample  weighing  not  less  than  150  lb.  shall 
be  taken  from  the  ballast  as  loaded  in  the  cars;  weighed 
carefully  and  placed  in  or  on  a  suitable  screen  having  round 
holes  yi  in.  in  diameter.  The  screen  shall  then  be  agitated 
until  all  fragments  which  will  pass  through  the  screen  have 
been  eliminated.  The  fragments  retained  in  the  screen  shall 
then  be  weighed  and  if  the  weight  is  less  than  95  per  cent 
of  the  original  weight  of  the  sample,  the  output  of  the  plant 
shall   be   rejected  until    the   fault   is   corrected, 

Handlin(; 

Broken  stone  for  ballast  inust  be  delivered  from  the 
screens  directly  to  the  cars  or  to  clean  bins  provided  for  the 
storage  of  the  output  of  the  crusher.  Ballast  must  be  loaded 
into  cars  which  are  in  good  order  and  tight  enough  to  pre- 
vent leakage  and  waste  of  material  and  arc  clean  and  free 
from  sand,  dirt,  rubbish  or  any  other  substance  which  would 
foul  or  damage  the   ballast  material. 

In'SPECTION 

Inspectors  representing  the  purchaser  shall  have  free  entry 
to  the  works  of  the  manufacturer  at  all  times  while  the  con- 
tract is  being  executed,  and  shall  have  all  reasonable  facilities 
afforded  them  by  the  manufacturer  to  satisfy  them  that  the 
ballast  material  is  prepared  and  loaded  in  accordance  with 
the  specifications  and  contract. 

In  case  the  inspection  develops  that  the  material  which 
has  been  or  is  being  loaded  is  not  according  to  specifications, 
the  inspector  shall  notify  the  manufacturer  to  stop  further 
loading  and  to  dispose  of  all  cars  under  load  with  the 
defective  material. 

As  the  quarry  deepens  or  is  enlarged,  further  tests  shall 
be  made  of  the  material  wherever  conditions  indicate  a 
change  in  the  quality  of  the  stone,  or  where  in  the  judgment 
of  the  engineer  for  the  company,  a  further  test  is  advisable. 
Should  such  tests  show  that  the  stone  fails  to  meet  the  pro- 
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visions   of    tlu'Si-    spi'cilii-atioiis,    it    shall    not    be    used    (or    the 
iiiaiinl'artiirc  of  ballast. 

.MkasUKI  MI'.NT 

Ballast  material  ni.iy  he  riikoiud  in  cubic  yard.s  or  by  tons 
as  expedient.  Where  ballast  material  is  handled  in  cars,  the 
yardage  may  be  determined  by  weight,  after  ascertaininR  the 
weiniit  per  cubic  yard  of  the  particular  stone  in  question  by 
careful  measurement  and  weighinn  of  not  less  than  five  cars 
filled  with  the  material,  or  the  tDiinagc  may  be  determined 
for  subsetiuent  cars  by  measurement  and  convertinK  the 
yarda^;e  into  tonnage  by  use  of  tlie  weight  per  yard  as 
<lctermincd   above. 

Discussion 

11.  1..   Riplcv    (^chaiimaii )   prcM-'iilcii  the  report. 

R.  li.  l'ord"(C.  R.  I.  &  P.)  :  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
committee  if  they  would  be  willing  to  consider  an  addi- 
tion to  the  definition  of  halla.st  by  inserting  the  words 
"improving  drainage  and,"  making  it  read:  "Selected 
matter  placed  on  the  roadbed  for  the  purpose  of  improv- 
ing drainage  and  holding  the  track  in  line  and  surface." 

The  Chairman :  I  don't  know  what  the  other  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  will  say,  but  I  think  that  definition 
needs  a  more  extensive  revision  than  just  the  insertion 
of  that  language. 

Mr.  Ford:  I  would  like  to  suggest  one  of  two  things. 
One  is  that  the  committee  agree  to  take  that  addition,  or 
else  that  they  consider  it  in  reviewing  it  prior  to  inser- 
tion in  the  Manual.  I  believe  that  ballast  is  something 
for  some  other  purpose  than  merely  holding  the  track 
in  line  and  surface. 

The  Chairman :  I  would  like  Mr.  Ford  or  other  mem- 
bers to  give  us  constructive  criticism  of  these  definitions 
and  suggestions  to  other  definitions. 

The  President :  These  definitions  presented  involve 
no  changes  at  all  from  those  that  are  now  in  the  Manual. 
It  is  merely  a  rearrangement  in  alphabetical  order,  and 
to  undertake  now  to  revise  these  definitions  would  con- 
sume too  much  time. 

The  Chairman:  I  move  that  the  paragraphs  as  they 
are  in  the  Manual,  under  "depth  of  ballast,"  be  rear- 
ranged under  the  caption,  "Proper  depth  of  ballast," 
as  it  appears  at  the  top  of  Appendix  A-2,  and  that  the 
paragraphs  recommended  by  the  committee  be  substi- 
tuted for  the  language  that  follows  the  original  caption. 

The  President:  Do  I  understand  that  all  the  para- 
graphs you  have  enumerated  replace  the  same  para- 
graphs in  the  Manual? 

The  Chairman:  It  replaces  the  paragraphs  that  come 
under  proper  depth  of  ballast,  and  covers  the  subject- 
matter  contained  in  this  rearrangement  and  restatement 
of  that  material. 

(Motion  seconded  and  carried.) 

The  Chairman:  I  move  the  adoption  of  the  portion 
of  the  committee's  report  under  the  caption:  "Gravel 
washing  and  stone  crushing  plants,"  commencing  "The 
desirable  points  to  be  considered,"  to  be  inserted  in  the 
Manual. 

(Motion  seconded.) 

C.  J.  Coon  (N.  Y.  C.)  :  Most  of  the  committee  was 
over  the  Richmond,  Fredericksburg  &  Potomac  in  the 
fall  and  made  a  critical  examination  of  the  conditions 
there,  washed  gravel  ballast  having  been  used  for  many 
years.  The  indications  were  that  that  road  w^as  getting 
a  very  much  better  wear  out  of  the  rail,  owing  to  the 
fact  that  it  had  splendid  drainage  from  the  washed  gravel 
ballast.  A  great  many  roads  are  increasing  the  weight 
of  their  rails,  and  this  does  not  take  care  of  the  situa- 
tion, for  you  cannot  do  it  all  with  the  rail.  You  must 
take  care  of  some  of  it  with  the  tie,  the  increased  depth 
of  ballast  and  a  better  class  of  ballast.  Temporarily,  in 
a  territorv  where  you  cannot  get  good  stone,  the  next 


best   tiling,  in   liu'  opiiiii>n  of  the  committee,  is  to  wash 
the  ballast. 

Hunter  McDonald  (N.  Y.  C.  &  St.  \..)  :  I  have  heard 
it  stated,  not  on  this  floor,  but  lately,  that  gravel  ballast 
was  unsuitable  for  the  very  high  class  and  high  speed 
Iraffic  that  vvc  have  nowadays.  In  fact,  I  note  a  tendency 
lo  condenni  the  use  of  gravel,  whether  washed  or  not,  in 
favor  of  limestone  ballast. 

(  Motion  carried.) 

The  Chairman:  The  committee  would  recommend 
(hat  the  Conclusion  in  Ap])endix  (i,  stating:  "Concrete 
slal)s  ])laced  under  the  ballast  on  soft  roadbeds  where 
Iraffic  is  heavy,  and  at  times  under  f)ther  excei)tional  cir- 
cumstances, indicate  that  a  reasonable  degree  of  success 
may  be  expected  from  their  use  and  at  a  reasonable  ex- 
pense," be  inserted  in  the  Manual. 

H.  E.  Boardman  (N.  Y.  C.)  :  It  was  a  little  difficult 
to  get  the  information  on  concrete  slabs,  but  enough  in- 
formation has  been  assembled  to  show  a  decided  oppor- 
tunity for  the  use  of  the  reinforced  concrete  slab  on  soft 
ground  in  locations  where  excessive  cost  of  maintenance 
has  taken  place. 

The  Chairman :  Regarding  Appendix  C,  "Instruc- 
tions to  Govern  Ballasting  on  an  Operated  Line,"  the 
committee  suggests  that,  during  the  next  few  weeks,  the 
members  read  this  method  of  procedure,  or  rules  to  han- 
dle the  ballast  gang,  and  suggest  criticisms  to  the  com- 
mittee so  that  at  the  next  meeting  they  can  then  be  pre- 
sented for  adoption.  In  connection  with  Appendix  D, 
"Time  and  Cost  Study  in  Connection  with  Ballast  Work," 
Mr.  Baldridge  is  sending  out  a  circular  letter  asking  the 
members  to  keep  a  record  of  the  ballast  work  which 
they  will  do  during  the  coming  summer.  This  study  is 
to  be  expressed  in  terms  of  units  of  work  and  units  of 
time  rather  than  in  dollars. 

Mr.  Ford :  I  wonder  if  the  committee  realizes  how- 
difficult  it  is  to  go  out  and  get  any  information  that  is 
really  susceptible  of  analysis  through  time,  study  and 
cost  data  report,  and  I  cannot  see  that  it  will  be  of  very 
much  value  when  they  get  it.  It  is  too  analytical.  We 
are  not  ready  for  it.  We  do  need  cost  data  work,  but 
we  need  something  that  will  enable  the  ordinary  track 
gang  to  report  the  information  with  reasonable  accuracy. 
The  report  of  cost  data  should  be  prepared  in  such  man- 
ner that  it  will  reflect  what  it  does  cost  as  a  practical 
matter  to  handle  ballast. 

C.  W.  Baldridge  (A.  T.  &  S.  F.)  :  The  reason  the 
committee  is  asked  for  information  in  the  detail  we  have 
shown  here  is  because  if  we  ask  for  a  figure  for  the 
completed  cost  of  ballast,  each  person  reporting  will  in- 
clude different  items,  and  we  do  not  get  comparable  re- 
sults. 

The  Chairman :  Through  inadvertence,  the  name  of 
F.  J.  Stimson  did  not  appear  as  the  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee on  Appendix  E,  "Specifications  for  Stone 
Ballast."  At  the  present  time  many  of  the  figures  in  the 
specifications  siinply  rest  on  the  opinion  of  the  mernbers 
of  the  committee.  It  is  hoped  that  some  of  the  univer- 
sities will  consider  this  matter  of  sufficient  interest  to 
take  it  up  in  their  laboratories  and  make  the  tests. 

F.  J.  Stimson  (P.  R.  R.)  :  There  has  been  no  attempt 
to  draw  a  specification  that  w'ill  describe  what  are  ideal 
ballasts,  and  for  that  reason  you  will  find  running 
through  the  specification,  notes  calling  attention  to  the 
limits  of  various  qualities  which  are  named  as  being  de- 
sirable. In  these  limits  we  have  used  figures  whichare 
largely  empirical.  They  are  merely  the  best  opinions 
we  could  gather. 

(The  committee  w^as  dismissed  with  the  thanks  of  the 
association.) 
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Report  on  Stresses  in  Railroad  Track 


THE  SPECIAL  COMMITTEE  Oil  Stresscs  ill  Railroad 
Track  (a  joint  committee  of  the  American  Rail- 
way Engineering  Association  and  the  American 
Society  of  Civil  Engineers)  presented  its  second  prog- 
ress report.  The  committee  divided  its  report  between 
(1)  tests  to  determine  the  effect  of  speed  and  counter- 
balance on  stresses  in  rail;  (2)  track  depressions;  (3) 
depression,  flexure  and  bearing  pressure  of  cross  ties ; 
and  (4)  transmission  of  pressures  in  ballast.  This  re- 
port, which  had  also  been  presented  before  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers  in 
New  York  in  January,  was  published  in  the  Railway 
Age  of  March  5  and  12. 

Committee:  A.  N.  Talbot  (Univ.  of  III),  chairman;  W.  M. 
Dawley  (Erie),  vice-chairman;  A.  S.  Baldwin  (I.  C),  G.  H. 
Bremner  (I.  C.  C),  John  Brunner  (111.  Steel  Co.),  W.  J. 
Burton  (M.  P.),  Charles  S.  Churchill  (N.  &  W.),  W.  C.  Cush- 
ing  (P.  R.  R.),  Dr.  P.  H.  Dudley  (N.  Y.  C),  H.  E.  Hale 
(Pres.  Conf.  Com.),  Robert  W.  Hunt,  J.  B.  Jenkins  (B. 
&  O.),  George  W.  Kittredge  (N.  Y.  C),  Paul  M.  LaBach, 
C.  G.  E.  Larsson  (Am.  Pr.  Co.),  G.  J.  Ray  (D.  L.  &  W.), 
Albert  Reichmann  (Am.  Pr.  Co.),  H.  R.  Safford  (C.  B.  & 
Q.),  Earl  Stimson  (B.  &  O.),  F.  E.  Turneaure  (Univ.  of 
Wis.),  J.  E.  Willoughby  (A.  C.  L.). 

Discussion 

(A.  N.  Talbot  (chairman)  presented  the  report  and 
read  various  abstracts  from  it,  giving  some  informal  ex- 
planations.) 


John  R.  Leighty  (M.  P.)  :  1  would  like  to  ask  if  you 
have  found  that  stress  in  the  rail  at  any  given  speed  fol- 
lows directly  the  weight  of  the  load.  What  I  am  trying 
to  get  at  is  something  to  explain  in  my  own  mind  if  you 
can  find  a  different  per  cent  of  increase  for  different 
types  of  locomotives  and  different  types  of  tenders. 

The  Chairman :  We  do  not  know,  of  course,  what  the 
weight  on  these  tenders  was.  They  were  taken  rather  as 
material  which  we  thought  would  be  of  value.  It  is  evi- 
dent that  a  tender,  and  perhaps  that  applies  also  to  loaded 
cars,  has  a  higher  effect  of  speed  that  the  heavier  loaded 
axles  do. 

Air.  Leighty:  In  examining  some  data,  which  was 
crudely  obtained,  which  had  to  do  with  the  depression  of 
rail  under  moving  loads,  it  was  quite  apparent  that  the 
depression  was  not  in  direct  ratio  to  the  load. 

The  Chairman :  So  far  as  depression  is  concerned,  we 
have  not  been  able  to  make  any  measurements.  The 
question  comes  up  how  far  this  impact  effect,  due  to 
speed,  goes,  how  far  down  into  the  ballast  it  gets,  how 
much  of  it  is  taken  up  by  the  tie  and  by  the  bending  of 
the  tie  throughout  the  length.  I  feel  that  there  must  be 
an  increased  track  depression.  I  hope  that  this  season 
we  shall  be  able  to  make  some  tests  which  will  determine 
rather  definitely  to  what  extent  it  exists. 

(The  committee  was  excused,  with  the  thanks  of  the 
association.) 


Report  of  the  Committee  on  Roadway 


HE  COMMITTEE  submitted 
a  number  of  proposed 
changes  in  the  Manual 
which  consisted  princi- 
pally of  revisions  of  def- 
initions and  the  addition 
of  a  few  new  definitions. 

The  committee  also  presented  the  results  of  its  con- 
sideration of  subsidence  under  embankments  in  Ap- 
pendix B ;  of  the  shrinkage  of  embankments  in  Appendix 
C;  and  the  unit  pressure  allowable  on  roadbeds  of  dif- 
ferent materials  in  Appendix  D. 

Committee:  J.  R.  W.  Ambrose  (Tor.  Term.),  chairman; 
J.  A.  Spielmann  (B.  &  O.),  vice-chairman;  C.  W.  Brown  (L. 
&  N.  E.),  B.  M.  Cheney  (C.  B.  &  Q.),  C.  W.  Cochran  (North- 
western Univ.),  W.  C.  Curd  (Cons.  Ener.),  W.  M.  Dawley 
(Erie),  Paul  Didicr  (B.  &  O.),  S.  B.  Fisher  (M.  K.  &  T.), 
W.  C.  Kegler  (C.  C.  C.  &  St.  L.),  J.  A.  Lahmer  (M.  P.),  J.  G. 
Little  (Ry.  Age),  H.  W.  McLeod  (C.  P.  R.),  C.  M.  McVay 
(K.  &  M.),  F.  M.  Patterson  (I.  C.  C),  W.  H.  Petersen  (C. 
R.  I.  &  P.),  P.  Petri  (B.  &  O.),  R.  A.  Rutledge  (A.  T.  & 
S.  F.),  W.  H.  Sellew  (M.  C),  J.  M.  Sills  (St.  L.  S.  F.). 

Appendix  B — Subsidence  Under  Embankments 

Subsidence,  or  hidden  quantities,  as  one  road  calls  it,  is 
that  portion  of  the  embankment  that  lies  below  the  orig- 
inal surface  of  the  ground.     There  is  apparently  more 


subsidence  than  has  been  generally  supposed,  and  until 
recently  it  has  only  been  supposed  to  occur  in  places 
where  the  foundation  was  known  to  be  of  an  unstable 
nature.  However,  the  study  made  by  the  committee, 
covering  reports  made  upon  some  hundreds  of  miles  of 
line,  indicates  that  subsidence  exists  to  a  greater  or  less 
extent  under  all  embankments ;  not  only  was  grading 
material  found,  but  the  investigation  disclosed  quantities 
of  cribbing,  mattress  work  and  timber  of  all  kinds,  of 
which  no  definite  record  is  kept. 

The  methods  usually  employed  to  determine  the 
amount  of  subsidence  are:  trenching,  auger  borings  and 
wash  borings. 

Trenching  is  used  only  through  light  embankments 
and  at  the  toe  of  larger  ones.  Auger  borings  are  made 
in  fills  where  the  material  is  of  such  a  character  that  the 
earth  auger  will  penetrate  and  bring  up  the  material. 
Usually  a  protecting  pipe  casing  is  driven  through  the 
loose  material  and  the  auger  operated  through  this  pipe. 
Wash  borings  are  made  when  the  depth  is  too  great  or 
when  the  material  will  not  permit  the  use  of  the  earth 
auger. 

In  deteniiining  the  amount  of  subsidence,  cross-sec- 
tions are  taken  at  such  intervals  as  is  thought  necessary 
by  reason  of  the  character  of  the  surface  over  which  the 
embankment  is  constructed,  i.  e.,  usually  a  test  hole  is 
made  at  the  shoulder,  on  the  slope  and  possibly  in  the 
center  of  the  embankment ;  from  these  tests  the  surface 
of  the  original  ground  is  located,  and  from  the  notes 
taken  a  cross-section  is  platted  and  the  yardage  calcu- 
lated in  the  usual  manner. 

After  the  subsidence  is  calculated  in  order  to  deter- 
mine the  equivalent  amount  of  excavation,  a  percentage 
(depending  on  the  material)  should  be  added  for  .shrink- 
age ;  the  committee  has  found  shrinkage  in  embankments 
to  average  approximately  ten  per  cent. 

The  costs  per  foot  of  hole  bored,  as  indicated  by  the 
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ri'poils  ritavc*!,  v;iik'<1  lioin  .\>  cnils  to  55  ci'iil.s;  llic 
cost  [tcr  ciiJ)ic  yard  of  s^ll>^i(Il•Iu■c■  from  0.2  cents  to  1.2 
tails. 

The  ctMumittoc  studied  tlic  ctfoct  of  ilifTcront  subsoils 
on  sulxsidence  willi  the  ()l)ject  of  estahlisliiiifj  a  relation 
of  snhsideiicc  to  lieij^lit  of  till;  while  the  individual  cases 
spread  over  a  wide  raufje,  it  is  interestinj^  to  note  that 
llie  averajje  seems  to  l>e  1  i)er  cent  subsidence  ]>er  foot 
of  (ill  height,  thus  a  tea-f(h>t  hll  would  {i;ive  10  per  cent 
subsidaice,  i.  e.,  10  i>er  cent  of  the  orijj;inal  embank- 
niait. 

In  order  to  lind  out  wiietiier  subsidence  occurred  to 
any  extent  under  all  embankments,  one  of  the  roads 
made  an  investij^^ation  in  localities  where  there  was  no 
indication  of  or  reason  to  believe  that  there  was  sut>- 
sidonce,  with  the  suri>risinjj  result  shown  in  the  follow- 
ing tabic : 


I.cnKti> 


EmbiUikment  in  Cubic  Yards 
10  Ft.   Over  10  Ft.   20  Ft. 


Subsidence  in  Cubic  Yards 


Feet 

Under 

1,3S« 

1,579 

3,270 

I.60» 

5,161 

son 

7,550 

6,459 

1.225 

J8,039 

1,72S 

2.209 

24,224 

370 

3,105 

4,2.';0 

24,0')8 

2,010 

6,032 

2,450 

30.204 

3,660 

12.415 

0,500 

74,452 

3.570 

1.900 

9,608 

510 

9,401 

3,870 

39,790 

1,380 

10.359 

3,050 

1,350 

1.260 

8,671 

390 

1.271 

600 

2.369 

840 

J.949 

7,100 

1,450 

1,900 

30,195 

670 

755 

1,700 

S,S63 

1.940 

740 

1.350 

650 

1,384 

620 

3,405 

750 

967 

640 

425 

315 

1,935 

370 

1,633 

650 

1,741 

7,310 

34,930 

70  Miles 

373,206 

Under 
20  Ft. 
29,399 
27,355 
93,695 


37,586 


and 
Over 


55,772 
27,611 


25,796 
17,803 
11,869 


7,057 
10,718 


10  Ft.    O 

ver  10  Ft. 

20  Ft. 

I'er  cent 

and 

Under 

and 

of 

Under 

20  Ft. 

Over 

Increa.sc 

6,138 

20.8 

8,117 

29.7 

29,669 

31.8 

2,018 

38.7 

2,752 

36.5 

38,355 

24.8 

13,723 

72.5 

12,062 

.32.1 

4,309 

17.7 

1,382 

44.5 

16,083 

66.5 

5,774 

96.0 

16,073 

53.2 

9,303 

74.9 

38,538 

51.6 

23.450 

30.2 

5,525 

57.5 

2,169 

23.0 

11,141 

27.9 

2,984 

28.7 

12,021 

21.5 

8,086 

21.4 

2,601 

30.0 

1,044 

82.1 

1,558 

65.6 

2,295 

58.0 

13,602 

4,951 

32,365 

17.8 

3,813 

30.8 

8,016 

26.6 

704 

93.3 

1,009 

18.0 

•     4,793 

18.5 

3,441 

19.3 

3,900 

32.8 

1,156 

83.5 

616 

18.0 

316 

32.7 

1,919 

27.2 

5,210 

48.6 

606 

31.3 

255 

15.8 

528 

30.3 

16,284 

46.5 

181,764 

165,931 

32,365 

48.5% 

28.2% 

11.4% 

588,569     284,272 


The  l!and  upon  which  these  embankments  were  con- 
structed was  originally  marshy  and  covered  with  very 
heavy  loam,  but  now  has  been  thoroughly  drained  and 
the  casual  observer  would  have  no  reason  to  suspect  that 
subsidence  had  occurred. 

When  one  considers  the  conditions  resulting  from  op- 
eration and  the  maintenance  of  track  structure,  it  is  ap- 
parent that  there  must  be  subsidence  under  all  embank- 
ments, varying  from  an  infinitesimal  amount  when 
founded  on  solid  rock  to  a  very  great  quantity  in  certain 
sinks.  The  committee  found  one  instance  of  an  almost 
unlimited  subsidence  in  a  cut.  Although  they  have  not 
been  asked  to  make  a  recommendation,  the  committee 
wish  to  emphasize  the  importance  of  due  consideration 
being  given  to  the  matter  of  subsidence  when  revaluation 
surveys  are  being  made. 

Appendix  C — Shrinkage  of  Embankments 

At  the  convention  in  1917  the  Roadway  committee 
made  a  report  on  the  width  which  it  was  advisable  to 
construct  new  roadbed  on  embankments  50  feet  or  more 
in  height.     In  the  above  report  it  was  recommended  that 


no  allow.'iiue  Ik;  made  in  iu-ighl,  and  a  rule  was  given  for 
the  widening  of  such  nnb;mknirnts,  taking  into  account 
anticipated  shrinkage. 

Reliable     information     received     from     the     Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  and   from  varoius  railn^ads   fur 
iiishiiig  informatiiMi  to  the  Valuation  I)e|)artineiit  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commissifni  show  many  and  vastly 
difTerent    results   in   the   shrinkage   of    embankmcnit   and        m 
swelling   of    excavation.      Cases   are   cited    showing   the        I 
swell   of   rock    excavation    ranging    from   (i   per   cent    to        ■ 
4S   i)cr  cent. 

The  following  statement  summarizes  the  information 
received : 

AVERAGli    SWKM,    AhTKR    IM.ACKl)    IN    FMltANKMKNTS 

17  cases  solid   Rock   excavation    taken    from    South   and   West 25.2% 

IS  cases  90%    Kock    10%    Karth    taken   from   South  and   West 31.5% 

7  cases  80%    Rock   2U%    Karth   taken   from   South   and   West 17.1% 

17  ca.ses  70%    Rock   30%    Earth   taken    from   South   and   West 18.9% 

8  cases  60%  Rock   40%  Karth  t,aktn   from   .South   an.l    West 13.9% 

7  cases  50%  Rock    50%  Karth   taken   from   South   and   West 16.6% 

9  cases  40%  Rock  60%  Earth  taken  fiom   South  and  West S.S% 

7  cases  30%  Rock   70%  Earth   taken   from   South  and   West •3.0% 

7  cases  20%  Rock  80%  Earth   uken   from  South  and  West '0.1% 

•Decrease. 

These  figures  are  substantiated  by  figures  on  granite 
excavation  by  the  Central  Vermont  in  Massachusetts, 
showing  this  granite  to  swell  when  placed  in  an  embank- 
ment 31.86  per  cent  to  35.8  per  cent.  The  same  road 
also  shows  a  shrinkage  of  12.27  per  cent  with  stiff  blue 
clay  and  7.76  j)er  cent  on  fine,  dry  sand  when  placed  in 
embankment.  The  sections  on  this  work  were  taken 
immediately  on  completion  of  the  grading  and  before 
track  had  been  laid.  All  the  above  work  had  been  done 
by  dumping  from  temporary  trestle. 

In  21  cases,  covering  the  country  generally  and  rep- 
resenting a  number  of  localities,  we  get  an  average 
shrinkage  of  10.4  per  cent.  In  round  numbers,  three 
million  cubic  yards  are  represented  in  these  figures.  The 
height  and  weather  conditions  are  not  of  record  and  the 
fills  were  constructed  in  various  manners,  such  as  dump- 
ing from  trestle,  teams  and  scrapers,  steam  shovel  and 
dump  wagons. 

Practically  all  the  material  represented  is  clay  mixed 
with  sand  in  various  quantities.  As  quite  a  number  of 
fills  were  constructed  by  several  different  methods  on 
the  same  fill,  it  is  not  possible  to  establish  a  reliable  per- 
centage of  shrinkage  for  the  different  methods  of  con- 
struction, but  the  individual  cases  vary  from  15.1  per 
cent  shrinkage  in  an  instance  where  construction  was 
performed  by  cars  and  stationmen  to  a  1.8  per  cent 
shrinkage  in  a  fill  built  by  teams  and  scrapers. 

It  would  seem  from  the  figures  submitted  that  an  esti- 
mated shrinkage  of  10  per  cent  is  the  best  that  can  be 
done  when  handling  roadway  construction  of  earth  com- 
posed of  clay  and  sand,  common  to  nearly  all  localities. 

Shrinkage  or  settlement,  of  course,  will  start  at  once 
after  the  material  is  placed  in  embankment,  but  will  be 
much  more  rapid  after  traffic  is  turned  over  the  fill.  The 
investigations  of  •  this  committee  substantiate  the  rule 
that  earth  occupies  less  space  when  placed  in  embank- 
ment than  before  excavated  and  rock  swells  when  exca- 
\ated  and  occupies  more  space. 

The  general  conclusions  reached  from  the  investiga- 
tion of  the  subject  assigned  to  this  sub-committee  are  as 
follows : 

(1)  Figure  a  swell  of  at  least  25  per  cent  for  solid 
rock  removed  from  excavation  to  embankment. 

(2)  Figure  a  shrinkage  of  10  per  cent  on  earth  re- 
moved from  excavation  and  placed  in  embankment. 

(3)  Excavation  and  embankment  composed  of  both 
rock  and  earth  in  mixed  quantities  should  be  estimated 
proportionately,  using  above  rules. 

These  rules  should  be  used  with  care  and  judgment, 
as  there  is  no  way  of  evading  the  fact  that  shrinkage 
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does  not  always  occur  to  this  extent  (jr  that  more  s^hrink- 
age  may  take  place  than  anticipated.  It  is,  however, 
well  enough  established  by  observation  that  it  is  fair  and 
safe  to  anticijxite  these  results  in  preliminary  estimates. 

Appendix  D — Unit  Pressures  Allowable  on  Roadbed 
of  Different  Materials 

Before  any  conclusion  could  be  drawn  by  the  com- 
mittee on  this  subject  it  was  necessary  to  know  the  ex- 
tent, distribution  and  amount  of  pressure  on  the  sub- 
grade  developed  by  the  traffic  passing  over  the  same. 
The  attempts  at  measurement  of  these  pressures  devel- 
oped under  traffic,  and  of  the  depression  of  the  sub- 
grade  under  load,  made  by  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Stresses  in  Track,  were  not  successful  enough  to  war- 
rant the  use  of  the  results  obtained  or  even  to  encourage 
further  work  in  that  direction. 

.\  large  amount  of  laboratory  work  has  been  done  by 
the  Joint  Committee  on  .Stresses  in  Railroad  Track  in  the 
investigation  of  the  distribution  of  pressures  for  differ- 
ent depths  of  ballast,  and  after  conferring  with  A.  N. 
Talbot,  chairman  of  that  committee,  the  following  is 
submitted    for  your  consideration : 

Variation  in  Prkssuke  Over  Roadbed  for  Different 
Dej'tits  of  Ballast 

"(a)  For  a  depth  of  12  in.  of  ballast  the  maximum 
pressure  on  the  roadbed  may  be  said  to  be  as  much  as 
2.75  times  the  pressure  obtained  by  considering  the  load 
to  be  uniformly  distributed  along  the  roadbed  for  a  width 
equal  to  the  length  of  the  tie. 

"(b)  For  a  depth  of  18  in.  of  ballast  the  maximum 
pressure  on  the  roadbed  may  be  said  to  be  at  least  1.0 
times  the  average  pressure  on  the  area  above  referred  to. 

"(c)  For  a  depth  of  24  in.  of  ballast  the  pressure 
on  the  roadbed  may  be  considered  to  be  not  far  from 
the  average  pressure  over  an  area  of  roadbed  having  a 
width  6  in.  wider  than  the  length  of  a  tie." 

The  foregoing  is  based  ujxm  a  tie  spacing  of,  say,  21 
in.  center  to  center,  and  ties  8  ft.  or  8  ft.  6  in.  long.  It 
is  intended  to  represent  results  on  well-kept  track  in 
good  condition.  The  pressures  considered  are  static 
pressures ;  the  effect  of  vibration  and  impact  will  need 
to  be  taken  into  account  in  determining  the  load  which 
any  roadway  will  carry  satisfactorily. 

As  an  illustration,  consider  a  locomotive  having  axle 
loads  of  60,000  lb.  spaced  5  ft.  6  in.  apart.  The  average 
pressure  on  a  width  of  roadbed  of  8  ft.  6  in.  would  be 
1,280  lb.  per  sq.  ft.  A  maximum  of  2.75  times  this  is 
3,520  lb.  per  sq.  ft.  If  the  impact  effect  increases  the 
effect  of  the  load  50  per  cent  the  pressure  would  be  5,280 
lb.  per  sq.  ft.  Allowance  for  additional  ]iressure  due  to 
counterbalance  might  give  a  large  further  increase.  It 
is  seen  that  the  pressure  on  the  roadbed  mav  be  verv 
high  under  some  conditions. 

Allowable  Pressure  on    Roadbed 

The  pressure  which  a  roadway  can  carry  will,  of 
C(nirse,  depend  upon  the  nature  and  properties  of  the 
material  of  which  it  is  composed,  and  ujxjn  its  condition 
with  respect  to  moisture,  frost,  etc.  No  tests  have  been 
made  by  the  committee  on  complicated  and  difficult  ques- 
tions. 

No  definite  results  have  been  obtained  on  what  pres- 
sures are  developed  on  roadbed  in  practice,  or  on  the 
deformations  due  to  load  or  whether  full  recovery  is 
.generally  obtained.  In  fact,  it  seems  likely  that  little 
more  can  be  found  by  tests  on  the  roadway  itself  than 
to  check  up  in  a  general  way  the  deductions  obtained 
from  the  laboratory  tests  and  from  analysis.  The  pres- 
sures which  different  materials  will  carry  must  also  be 
got  at  in  another  manner. 


The  pres.sures  above  mentioned  are  averages  of  the 
individual  readings  taken  at  many  points  on  the  sub- 
grade  under  the  ties.  The  current  report  of  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Stresses  in  Track  shows  the  variation  in 
pressure  both  longitudinally  and  transversely  of  the  tie 
for  12  in.  depth  of  sand  ballast  and  for  loads  of  from 
21,000  to  40,000  lb.  on  the  tie.  It  also  .shows  lines  of 
equal  vertical  pressure  under  three  ties  spaced  21  in. 
center  to  center  and  demonstrates  that  at  a  depth  equal 
to  or  slightly  in  excess  of  the  tie  spacing  the  pressure 
becomes  i>ractically  uniform,  at  38  per  cent  of  the  aver- 
age pressure  of  the  tie  or  not  far  from  the  average  i)res- 
sure  over  an  area  of  roadbed  having  a  width  6  in.  wider 
than  the  length  of  a  tie. 

If  the  pressure  on  the  roadbed  be  computed  by  taking 
the  load  uniformly  distributed  along  the  roadbed  for  a 
width  equal  to  the  length  of  the  tie  and  this  be  increased 
by  from  50  to  75  per  cent  for  impace,  vibration  and  effect 
of  counterbalance  and  this  result  multiplied  by  2.75  for 
12  in.  of  ballast,  1.6  for  18  in.  or  by  1.0  for  24  in.  of  bal- 
last, maximum  pressures  will  be  obtained  which  the  road- 
bed will  be  called  upon  to  sustain  without  undue  defor- 
mation or  settling.  There  is  a  dearth  of  information  as 
to  what  pressure  various  .soils  will  sustain  at  .siich  shal- 
low depth  as  from  1  to  2  ft.  Such  materials,  if  avail- 
able, should  be  chosen  for  the  roadbed  as  modem  build- 
ing practice  has  demonstrated  will  carr\-  the  loads  com- 
puted as  above. 

Discussion 

J.  R.  \V.  Ambrose,  chairman,  ])resente(l  the  rej)ort  and 
moved  the  acceptance  of  matter  on  revision  of  the 
Manual. 

(Motion  carried. ) 

The  Chairman:  The  next  subject  is  "Subsidence  Un- 
der b'mbankments."  This  is  submitted  for  information 
only. 

W.  H.  Courtenay  (L.  &  N.)  :  I  do  not  want  to  dis- 
pute the  committee's  finding,  but  that  result  in  the 
seventh  paragraph  of  Appendix  B  looked  to  me  rather 
startling,  to  have  a  50-ft.  embankment  with  50  per  cent 
of  the  earth  under  the  natural  ground  surface. 

The  Chairman :  I  do  not  believe  that  is  intended  to 
cover  any  limited  height.  We  have  a  number  of  cases 
cited  where  the  subsidence  was  far  in  excess  of  50  per 
cent,  up  to  75  per  cent,  and  over  100  per  cent.  It  is  the 
result  of  a  number  of  cases,  which  probablv  covered  100 
miles. 

Mr.  Courtenay:  In  marshes  we  have  cases,  shown  by 
borings,  where  there  is  more  embankment  below  the 
marsh  than  above,  and  strange  to  say  it  was  green  mat- 
ter, put  there  when  the  road  was  constructed  in  1869, 
and  still  green.  I  know  certain  cases  where  the  amount 
of  material  has  been  enormous  that  has  gone  through 
the  swamps,  but  in  ordinary  ground  I  do  not  think  the 
subsidence  is  so  great. 

The  Chairman :  I  am  glad  you  took  exception  to  that, 
because  the  committee  was  startled  to  find  the  compara- 
tive indifference  of  the  majority  of  engineers  regarding 
this  subject. 

Hadley  Baldwin  (C.  C.  C.  &  St.  L.)  :  The  percentages 
in  Appendix  C  are  averages,  as  I  understand,  of  all 
the  data  that  was  submitted  to  the  committee.  The 
average  of  the  country  at  large  might  be  entirely  mis- 
leading as  to  a  particular  locality  or  particular  railroad. 

H.  L.  Ripley  (N.  Y.  N.  H.  &  H.)  :  The  average 
percentages  are  very  likely  to  be  misleading  if  you  do 
not  differentiate  between  the  soft  rocks,  shales  and  soft 
sandstones,  and  the  hard  traps  and  granites.  From  the 
investigations  we  have  made,  we  feel  sure  that  the  swell 
in  the  softer  rocks  will  not  exceed  15  per  cent.     We  feel 
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ei|u;illy  smv  ihat  llic  New  I'"iif,'l;in(l  granites  will  swell 
ai)pro.\iiiiat<.'ly  40  per  cent. 

(.'.  W.  McVay  (  K.  i^  M.):  In  moa.suriiij,^  .swell  lock, 
tlu'ie  were  e.xaiiiples  wliicii  ran  from  3  or  4  per  cent  u[) 
to  C)0  per  cent  or  more.  In  earth  the  variance  wa.s  not 
.•<(>  lar^^c,  i)ut  showed  a  .siirinkatjc  all  the  way  up  from 
1   or  2  i)er  cent  to  18  and  20  per  cent. 

Mr.  Ivipley:  1  think  if  yon  will  make  a  study  of  it, 
you  will  find  that  a  variation  does  follow  roufjhly  the 
dej^ree  of  hardness  of  the  rock.  It  is  inOuenccd  by  many 
lhini,^s,  the  way  you  shoot  it,  and  the  way  it  is  put  into 
the  fill.  No  dejiree  of  precision  can  he  reached,  but  it 
seems  that  (he  fact  is  pretty  well  established  from  the 
studies  we  have  made  that  perhaps  an  averap;e  swell  for 
a  soft  rock — I  do  not  mean  paper  shell,  but  a  rock,  real 
rock — which  is  soft  and  breaks  up  finely  and  much  of 
it  disintej^ratcs  until  it  becomes  of  an  earthy  consist- 
ency, will  show  approximately  15  per  cent.  I  think  it 
is  e(|ually  true  that  rock  of  the  character  of  granite  will 
swell  approximately  40  per  cent. 

J.  L.  Campbell  (E.  P.  &  S.  W.)  :  This  is  a  case  in 
which  averap^es  are  dangerous  things  to  use.  If  it  is  a 
problem  of  laying  the  grade  line  so  as  to  balance  the 
quantities,  it  will  be  necessary  to  consider  the  individual 
excavation  in  connection  with  the  embankments  afifected 
and  the  specific  character  of  that  material. 

I'-.  F.  Wendt  (I.  C.  C.)  :  I  ask  the  committee  what  is 
represented  by  the  10  per  cent  which  they  suggest  for 
shrinkage  ? 

Mr.  McVay:  I  think  that  is  the  10  per  cent  additional 
yardage  required  in  the  construction  of  the  embankment 
over  the  amount  taken  out  of  the  excavation;  in  other 
words,  approximately  100,000  yd.  of  earth  in  excavation 
would  shrink  to  approximately  90,000  yd.  when  placed  in 
the  embankment. 

G.  H.  Bremner  (I.  C.  C.)  :  May  I  ask  if  the  com- 
mittee eliminated  all  the  subsidence  from  this  shrinkage? 

The  Chairman :  The  shrinkage  in  this  case  has  noth- 
ing at  all  to  do  with  subsidence,  because  we  are  figuring 
shrinkage  here  before  you  actually  get  it. 

Mr.  Wendt :  Are  you  following  the  definition  in  the 
Manual  when  you  say  that  the  average  amount  of  shrink- 
age is  10  per  cent? 

The  Chairman  :  I  would  say  we  are,  in  the  case  of  the 
example  cited,  100,000  yd.  of  excavation,  we  have  not 
this  amount  exactly,  but  we  know  we  will  get  that  much 
from  the  cross  sections,  and  we  also  know,  by  calculat- 


ing 10  per  cent  shrinkage,  we  arc  only  actually  going  to 
have  a  corrcsi)onding  emb.-uikment  of  OO.OOO  yd. 

Mr.  XVendt:  What  we  imdersland  generally  froi7i  en- 
gineers is  that  the  ])ercentage  rejjresents,  not  exactly  the 
contraction  of  material,  but  the  difTerence  between  the 
amount  in  the  first  instance  and  the  amount  which  re- 
mains some  years  after  the  embankments  have  settled 
and  they  have  reached  their  natural  slopes,  if  that  is 
the  case,  the  difference  is  not  the  contraction  only,  but 
something  else  has  taken  place. 

R.  II.  I'ord  (C.  R.  I.  &  P.):  I  am  familiar  with  one 
case  that  may  be  of  value.  We  constructed  on  the  Rock 
Island  a  few  years  ago  a  track  elevation  embankment 
from  20  to  40  ft.  high,  enclosed  by  concrete  walls,  so  that 
there  was  no  possibility  of  material  getting  out  on  either 
side.  We  undertook  in  building  to  immediately  shrink 
the  material  by  turning  water  on  the  embankment  for  10 
days. 

The  shrinkage,  as  near  as  we  could  calculate,  was  10 
per  cent.  In  investigating  the  matter,  to  ascertain 
whether  it  was  really  10  per  cent,  or  12  per  cent,  or  8 
per  cent.,  I  regret  to  say  we  were  not  able  to  confirm  our 
conclusions  of  10  per  cent. 

Mr.  Alfred:  I  wonder  if  there  js  any  objection  on  the 
part  of  the  gentlemen  representing  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  to  let  us  know  what  formula  they 
have  used  in  determining  shrinkage  and  what  formula 
they  have  used  in  determining  subsidence. 

Mr.  Wendt:  So  far  as  subsidence  is  concerned,  there 
is  no  formula.  That  is  a  matter  of  estimate.  So  far  as 
shrinkage  is  concerned,  engineers  do  not  seem  to  know 
what  the  amount  of  shrinkage  is.  A  rule  which  is  being 
followed  is  that  the  maximum  amount  is  10  per  cent.,  i 
and  furthermore,  it  is  not  considered  that  this  is  a  con- 
traction of  the  material  but  that  it  is  the  difference  be- 
tween the  original  amount  in  its  natural  condition,  and 
that  same  amount  in  the  embankment  after  it  has  reached 
its  settled  condition  after  the  slopes  have  become  nat- 
ural and  after  there  has  been  some  loss  due  to  the  wash- 
ing and  wasting  caused  by  the  weather. 

The  Chairman:  I  move  that  Sections  (b),  (c)  and 
(d)  be  accepted  as  information  for  incorporation  in  the 
proceedings. 

(Motion  seconded  and  carried.) 

The  committee  was  dismissed  with  the  thanks  of  the 
association. 


Report  of  Committee  on  Wood  Preservation 


Appendix  A  the  committee 
submitted  changes  in  the  Alan- 
ual.  In  Appendix  B  it  sub- 
mitted the  record  of  the  re- 
sults of  the  preservative  treat- 
ment of  cross-ties  on  the  Del- 
aware, Lackawanna  &  West- 
ern.* 

The  committee  has  never 
submitted  a  specification  for 
water  gas  tar  for  use  by  itself, 
but  in  this  year's  report  cov- 
ering the  preservative  treat- 
ment with  zinc  chloride  and 
creosote  oil,  two  specifica- 
tions, one  for  water  gas  tar 
solution  and  the  other  for  water  gas  tar  distillate,  are 
submitted,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  use  of  these  oils 
has  become  recognized  as  good  practice. 


'Abstracted  in   the   Railway  Age   of   February   13,    1920,   page    491,   under 
the   report   of   the   American    Wood   Preservers'    Association. 


In  Appendix  D  of  its  report  the  committee  presented 
a  brief  statement  on  the  progress  made  with  the  process 
for  perforating  timbers  to  increase  penetration  with  pre- 
servatives. 

In  Appendix  E  the  committee  submitted  as  informa- 
tion a  new  indicator  for  determining  the  penetration  of 
zinc  chloride  in  ties  and  timbers  treated  by  the  Burnett- 
izing  process,  the  directions  covering  which  were  rec- 
ommended for  adoption  as  standard  practice  under  the 
heading  of  "Conclusions." 

In  Appendix  F  the  committee  reported  on  the  avail- 
ability of  sodium  fluoride  and  recommended  its  trial  by 
those  railroads  interested  in  water  soluble  preservatives. 

In  Appendix  G  the  committee  gave  what  it  feels  is  the 
present  knowledge  of  the  values  of  the  different  creo- 
sote oils. 

Appendix  I  gives  certain  observations  concerning  plant 
operation  made  by  various  members  of  the  committee 
during  the  year. 

The  committee  also  submitted  a  map  showing  a  tenta- 
tive line  which  can  be  considered  an  indication  of  what 
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present  practices  warrant  for  the  division  between  the 
use  of  creosote  and  zinc  treatment  for  cross-ties.  This  is 
a  north  and  south  line  through  the  states  of  North  and 
South  Dakota  and  Nebraska,  along  the  west  line  of  Kan- 
sas to  Oklahoma,  and  thence  southeasterly  to  Corpus 
Christi,  Tex. 

Conclusions 
The  conmiittee  makes  the  following  recommendations : 
For  Adoption  and  Publication  in  the  Manual 

(a)  Revised  Heading  for  standard  specification  for 
creosote  oil. 

(b)  Revised  Heading  for  specifications  for  tie  treat- 
ment. 

(c)  Revised  general  requirements. 

(d)  Revised  specification  for  treatment  of  ties  by  the 
Burnettizing  process. 

(e)  Revision  of  the  specification  for  zinc  chloride  in 
the  zinc-tannin  treatment. 

(f)  Revised  specification  for  plain  creosoting. 

(g)  Revised  specification  for  zinc-creosote  emulsion 
treatment. 

(h)  Elimination  of  the  two-injection  zinc-creosote 
treatment. 

(i)  New  specification  covering  preservative  treat- 
ment of  wood  with  creosote  oil  (empty  cell  process  with 
final  vacuum). 

(j)  New  specification  covering  preservative  treatment 
of  wood  with  creosote  oil  (empty  cell  process  with  initial 
air  and  final  vacuum). 

(k)  Directions  for  the  use  of  the  iodine-potassium 
ferricyanide-starch  color  reaction  test  for  determining 
zinc  chloride  penetration. 

Accept  as  Information 
Report  on  water  gas  tar. 

Report  on  preservative  treatment  for  Douglas  fir. 
Paper  on  the  new  process  for  determining  the  penetra- 
tion of  zinc  chloride  in  wood. 
Availability  of  sodium  fluoride. 

Committee:  C.  M.  Taylor  (P.  &  R.),  chairman;  Dr.  Her- 
mann von  Schrenk  (con.  engr.),  vice-chairman;  F.  J.  Angier 
(B.  &  O.),  E.  H.  Bowser  (I.  C),  Z.  M.  Briggs  (P.  L.  W.), 
C.  B.  Brown  (C.  N.  R),  A.  S.  Butterworth  (G.  F.  &  A.), 
I.  A.  Cottingham  (G.  C.  L.),  W.  H.  Gardner,  Jr.,  T.  H. 
Gatlin  (Sou.),  R.  H.  Howard,  W.  H.  Kirkbride  (S.  P.),  H. 
Knight  (Erie),  W.  W.  Lawson  (S.  P.),  G.  E.  Rex  (A.  T.  & 
S.  F.),  Lowry  Smith  (N.  P.),  E.  A.  Sterling,  T.  G.  Townsend 
(U.  S,  R.  A.),  J.  H.  Waterman  (C.  B.  &  Q.). 

Appendix  A — Revision  of  Manual 

The  committee  has  revised  the  specifications  covering 
recommended  practices  for  the  different  preservative 
treatments  of  wood  as  now  appearing  in  the  Manual.  The 
preliminary  part  of  each  proposed  specification  is  iden- 
tical and  they  are  very  nearly  those  specifications  as  used 
by  all  the  railroads  while  under  federal  control. 

The  specification  which  was  adopted  at  the  annual 
meeting  in  March,  1919,  covering  preservative  treatment 
of  wood  with  zinc  chloride,  is  changed  to  have  it  agree  in 
make-up  and  procedure  with  the  specifications  for  use 
with  other  preservatives. 

The  heading  "Standard  Specification  for  Creosote  Oil," 
as  appearing  on  page  541  of  the  Manual,  is  changed  to 
"Specifications  for  Grade  1  Creosote  Oil."  This  will  pro- 
vide for  three  grades  of  distillate  creosote  oil,  namely, 
1,  2  and  3.  There  are  no  changes  in  the  specifications  for 
creosote  oil  this  year. 

The  title  "Specifications  for  Tie  Treatment,"  as  now 
appearing  on  page  540  of  the  Manual,  is  changed  to 
"Specifications  for  Preservative  Treatments." 

The  General  Requirements  have  been  revised,  and  are 
as  follows : 

General  Requirements:  The  General  Requirements  apply 
to  each  of  the    treatments. 


If  used  in  specifications  for  the  purchase  of  treated  ma- 
terial, these  General  Requirements  should  be  followed  by  the 
specification  for  the  particular  treatment  desired. 

Material  should  not  be  treated  until  seasoned.  If  it  arrives 
at  the  treating  plant  in  a  seasoned  condition  ready  to  treat, 
it  may  be  loaded  direct  from  the  cars  to  the  trams;  otherwise, 
it  shall  be  stacked.  If  ties,  they  shall  be  stacked  in  layers  of 
1  or  2  and  7  to  10,  depending  on  the  width  of  the  ties;  if 
piles  or  lumber,  they  shall  be  stacked  to  insure  even  and 
proper  seasoning — with  alleys  at  least  three  feet  wide  be- 
tween rows  of  stacks  extending  between  tracks,  and  at  least 
six  inches  ofif  the  ground  on  treated  sills.  The  space  under 
and  between  the  rows  of  stacks  at  all  times  should  be  kept 
free  of  rotting  wood,  weeds  or  rubbish.  The  yard  should 
be  so  drained  that  no  water  can  stand  under  the  stacks,  or  in 
their    immediate   vicinity. 

Since  the  seasoning  varies  with  the  latitude,  time  of  year, 
the  exposure  and  peculiarities  of  the  season,  it  is  essential  to 
establish  by  experiment  the  seasoning  period  usually  re- 
quired to  enable  each  class  of  timber  to  best  receive  treat- 
ment. Material  piled  for  seasoning  should  be  closely 
watched,  and  not  allowed  to  overseason  or  to  deteriorate. 
No  material  should  be  treated  which  does  not  conform  to 
the  requirements  of  the  specifications  as  to  shakes,  checks, 
soundness,  etc.  Material  which  shows  signs  of  checking 
should  be  provided  with  "S"  irons,  bolts  or  other  devices,  in 
order  to  prevent,  during  or  after  treatment,  further  checking 
that  would  be  liable  to  render  it  worthless. 

Where  ties  are  to  be  adzed  or  bored  for  subsequent  inser- 
tion of  spikes,  or  application  of  tie  plates,  such  adzing  and 
boring  should  in  all  cases  be  done  before  treatment. 

The  balance  of  the  General  Requirements  as  given  on 
page  550  of  the  Manual  is  eliminated,  as  the  treatment 
is  varied  under  each  specification. 

Specification   for  the  Preservative  Treatment  of 
Wood  with  Zinc  Chloride 

(Substantially  the  same  as  U.  S.  R.  A.  specification  ap- 
pearing in  Railway  Age  for  February  21,  1919,  page  446.) 

This  takes  the  place  of  "Specifications  for  the  Treat- 
ment of  Ties  by  the  Burnettizing  Process,"  shown  on 
page  711  in  the  Railway  Age  for  March  20,  1919,  and 
adopted  at  the  March,  1919,  meeting  of  the  Association 
as  recommended  practice. 

Zinc  Tannin  Treatment:  This,  as  appearing  on  pages 
551  and  552  of  the  Manual,  should  stand  with  the 
exception  that  the  last  paragraph  on  page  552  down  to 
this  quotation — • 

"The  zinc  chloride  used  shall  be  as  free  from  all  im- 
purities of  any  kind  as  is  practicable,  being  slightly  basic, 
free  from  acid,  containing  not  more  than  0.25  per  cent 
iron." 
is  changed  to  read  as  follows : 

"The  zinc  chloride  used  shall  be  acid-free  and  shall  not 
contain  more  than  0.1  per  cent  iron;  fused  or  solid  zinc 
chloride  shall  contain  94  per  cent  soluble  zinc  chloride; 
concentrated  solution  shall  contain  at  least  50  per  cent 
soluble  zinc  chloride." 

The  above  specification  for  zinc  chloride  is  the  one 
adopted  as  recommended  practice  at  the  March,  1919, 
meeting. 

On  page  552  of  the  Manual  the  words  "plain  creo- 
soting" are  changed  to  read : 

Specification   for  the   Preservative   Treatment   of 
Wood  with  Creosote  Oil  (Full  Cell  Process) 

(Substantially  the  same  as  U.  S.  R.  A.  specification  ap- 
pearing on  page  445  of  the  Railway  Age  for  February 
21,  1919.) 

On  page  553  in  the  Manual  the  heading  "Zinc  Creo- 
sote Emulsion  Treatment"  is  changed  to — 

Specification   for  the   Preservative  Treatment  of 
Wood  with  Zinc  Chloride  and  Creosote  Oil 

Except  when  ordered  otherwise  by  the  railroad's  represen- 
tative, the  material  to  be  treated  shall  be  air-seasoned  until 
in  his  judgment  any  moisture  in  it  will  not  prevent  injection 
of  the  specified  amount  of  preservative;  shall  be  restricted  in 
any  charge  to  woods  into  which  approximately  equal  quanti- 
ties of  preserving  fluid  can  be  injected;  and  shall  consist  of 
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liicci's  ;i|)|iro\iiii,il('ly  i'(|iial  in  si/c  .in<l  .s;i|>wo()(i  loiiliiil,  on 
uliiili  ;ill  franiinK.  l)orii)K',  or  ad/in^  shall  have  Ix-cii  done,  mi 
M'paratcd  as  to  insure  contact  of  steam  and  i)rcsrrvalivc  with 
all  snrfarts. 

The  ziiu-  ihloridi-  used  shall  hi-  acid- free  and  shall  not  contain 
more  than  0.1  per  cent  iron.  Dry  zinc  chloride  shall  contain 
at  lea-.!  'M  per  cent  sohihle  zinc  chloride,  and  in  any  solution 
pnrcliasetl  the  percentaKc  of  zinc  chloricU-  speciliid  sli.iU  lie  llic 
i|nantity   of   zinc  chloride  required. 

The  creosote  oil  shall  meet  the  standard  for  dradc  S  Creosote 
oil. 

The  matctrial  shall  retain  an  avcraKc  of  0.5  pound  of  dry  zinc 
chloride  and  3  ponnds  of  creosote  oil  per  cnhlic  foot,  which  shall 
permeate  all  of  the  sapwood  and  as  much  of  the  hcartwood  as 
Iiracticalik,  and  no  charge  shall  retain  less  than  W  per  cent 
nor  more  than  110  per  cent  of  these  (piantities  per  ciililic  foot. 

The  preserving  mixture  shall  he  composed  of  the  volumetric 
proportions  of  creosote  oil  and  of  zinc  chloride  solution  of  the 
necessar.N-  strenjj;th  which  are  re(iuired  to  obtain  the  specified 
retention  of  the  preservatives  with  the  lar^'est  vohmietric  injec- 
tion that  is  practicable,  and  shall  he  aRitated  in  the  working 
taids  and  cylinder  so  as  to  insure  thorouRh  mixing  before  and 
while  the  cylinder  is  being  filled  with  preservative  and  while 
the  preservative  is  being  injected  into  the  material.  The 
strength  of  the  zinc  chloride  solution  shall  not  exceed  5  per 
cent  and  shall  be  determined  by  analysis.  Chemical  titration 
— using  a  silver-nitrate  solution  with  polassium-chromatc  in- 
dicator, before  the  zinc  chloride  solution  is  mixed  with  the 
creosote  oil  will  usually  be  satisfactory.  For  example:  With 
red  oak  the  jiroportions  shall  be  not  less  than  77  per  cent  of 
.s  per  cent  zinc-chloride  solution  and  not  more  than  23  per 
cent  of  creosote  oil,  and  the  volume  injected  shall  be  not  less 
than  20  per  cent  while  with  pine  having  a  large  percentage  of 
sapwood  they  shall  be  not  less  than  88  per  cent  of  2.5  per 
cent  zinc-chloride  and  not  more  than  12  per  cent  of  creosote 
oil,  and  the  volume  injected  shall  not  be  less  than  40  per  cent. 
The  quantities  of  preservatives  retained  shall  be  calculated 
from  readings  of  working  tank  gages  or  scales  and  from 
weights  of  at  least  one-tenth  of  the  material  on  a  suitable 
track  scale  before  and  after  treatment,  checked  as  may  be  de- 
sired by  the  railroad's   representative. 

.A.ir-seasoned  material  shall  be  steamed  in  the  cylinder  for  not 
less  than  one  hour  nor  more  than  two  hours,  at  a  pressure  of  not 
more  than  20  lb.  per  sq.  in.,  the  cylinder  being  provided  with 
vents  to  relieve  it  of  stagnant  air  and  insure  proper  circulation 
of  the  steam  and  being  drained  to  prevent  condensate  from  ac- 
cumulating in  sufficient  quantity  to  reach  the  material.  After 
steaming  is  completed,  a  vacuum  of  at  least  22  inches  shall  be 
maintained  until  the  wood  is  as  drv  and  as  free  from  air  as 
practicable.  Before  the  preservative  is  introduced  the  cylinder 
shall  he  drained  of  condensate,  and  if  the  vacuum  is  broken  a 
second  one  as  high  as  the  first  shall  be  created.  The  preserving 
mixtures  shall  be  introduced  without  breaking  the  vaciuim  until 
the  cylinder  is  filled.  The  pressure  shall  be  gradually  raised, 
and  maintained  at  a  minimum  of  125  lb.  per  sn.  in.  until  the 
required  amoimt  of  preservatives  is  injected  into  the  material,  or 
until  less  than  5  per  cent  of  the  total  quantity  required  has  been 
injected  during  the  latter  half  of  one  hour  throughout  which 
the  rate  of  injection  has  persistently  decreased  while  the  pressure 
has  been  held  continuously  at  165  or  more  lb.  per  sq.  in.  The 
temperature  of  the  preservative  during  the  pressure  period  shall 
he  not  less  than  170  deg.  F.,  nor  more  than  200  deg.  F.,  and  shall 
average  at  least  180  deg.  F.  After  the  cylinder  is  emptied  of 
preserving  mi.xture,  a  vacuum  shall  be  maintained  until  the  ma- 
terial can  be  removed  from  the  cylinder  free  of  dripping  pre- 
servative. 

Ai  least  once  each  day  the  railroad's  representative  shall  de- 
termine penetration  by  analysis.  The  "Iodine-Potassium  Ferri- 
cyanide  Starch"  color  reaction  test  to  determine  the  penetration 
by  its  visibility  will  generally  be  satisfactory.  From  ties,  samples 
shall  be  taken  at  middle  and  rail  sections ;  from  other  material 
samples  shall  be  taken  as  desired.  Any  holes  that  may  be  bored 
shall  be  filled  with  tight-fitting  creosoted  plugs. 

The  treating  plant  shall  be  equipped  with  the  thermometers  ^ 
and  gages  necessary  to  indicate  and  record  accurately  the  condi- 
tions at  all  stages  during  the  treatment,  and  all  equipment  shall 
be  maintained  in  condition  satisfactory  to  the  railroad.  The 
owner  of  the  treating  plant  shall  also  provide  and  keep  in  condi- 
tion for  use  at  all  times  the  apparatus  and  chemicals  necessary 
for  making  the  analyses  and  tests  required  in  this  specification. 

When  water  gas  tar  solution  instead  of  creosote  is  used,  it 
shall  meet  the  following  requirements : 

The  oil  shall  be  a  water  gas  tar  product,  of  which  at  least 
60  per  cent  shall  be  distillate  of  water  gas  tar  and  the 
remainder  shall  be  refined  or  filtered  water  gas  tar.  It  shall 
comply  with  the  following  requirements: 

1.     It  shall  not  contain  more  than  3  per  cent  water. 


2.  It  shall  not  contain  niore  than  2  per  cent  of  mallir  nisoln- 
ble  in   benzol. 

3  The  specific  gravity  of  the  oil  at  3H/15.5  (leg.  C.  shall  not 
b<'  less  than  1.03  nor  more  than   1.07. 

4.  The  distillate,  based  on  water- free  oil,  shall  lie  within  the 
following  limits  : 

Up  to  210  deg.  ('.,  not  more  than     8  per  cent. 

Up  to  235  deg.  C.,  not  more  than  20  per  cent. 

I'p  to  355  deg.  C.,  not  less  than  M)  per  cent. 

.1.  The  specific  gravity  of  the  fractions  betwc'eii  235  deg.  I  . 
and  315  deg.  C.  shall  not  be  less  than  0.<>K  nor  more  than  1.02 
at  38/15.5  deg.  C. 

6.  The  residue  above  355  deg.  C,  if  it  exceeds  5  per  cent,  shall 
have  a  float  test  of  not  more  than  50  seconds  at  70  deg.  C. 

7.  The  oil  shall  not  yield  more  than  10  per  cent  coke  residue. 

8.  The  foregoing  test  shall  be  made  in  accordance  with  the 
standard  methods  of  the  .American  Railway  h'ngineering  .Asso- 
ciation. 

When  a  distillate  of  water  gas  tar  is  used,  it  shall  meet  the 
following  recpiirements  : 

The  oil  shall  be  a  distillate  of  water  gas  tar.  It  shall  comi)ly 
with  the  following  requirements  : 

1.  It  shall  not  contain  more  than  3  per  cent  of  water. 

2.  It  shall  not  contain  more  than  0.5  per  cent  of  matter  in- 
soluble in  benzol. 

3.  The  specific  gravity  of  the  oil  at  38/15.5  deg.  C.  shall  be 
not  less  than  1.02. 

4.  The  distillate,  based  on  water- free  oil,  shall  be  within  the 
following  limits: 

Uj)  to  210  deg.  C,  not  more  than  5  per  cent. 
Up  to  235  deg.  C,  not  more  than  25  per  cent. 
Up  to  355  deg.  C,  not  less  than  80  per  cent. 

5.  The  specific  gravity  of  the  fractions  between  255  deg.   ( 
and  315  deg.  C.  shall  not  be  less  than  0.98  nor  more  than  1.02  at 
38/15.5  deg.  C. 

6.  The  residue  above  355  deg.  C,  if  it  exceeds  5  per  cent, 
shall  have  a  float  test  of  not  more  than  50  sec.  at  70  deg.  C. 

7.  The  oil  shall  not  yield  more  than  2  per  cent  coke  residue 

8.  The  foregoing  tests  shall  be  made  in  accordance  with  the 
standard  methods  of  the  American  Railway  Engineering  Associa- 
tion. 

On  page  554  of  the  Manual  the  "Two-Injection  Zinc 
Creosote"  heading  and  the  subsequent  specification  is 
eHminated  and  the  following  processes  substituted  : 

Specification    for   the    Preservative   TRE.^TMFNT   of 

Wood  vv^ith  Creosote  Oil  (Empty-Cei.i. 

Process  with  Final  Vacuum) 

I  .Substantially  the  same  as  U.  S.  R.  A.  specification  ap- 
pearing in  the  Raihvay  Age  for  Februai^'  21  1919,  page 
445.) 

Specification    for  the   Preservative  Treatment  of 

Wood  with  Creosote  Oil  (Empty  Cell  Process 

With  Initial  Air  and  Final  Vacuum) 

(  Substantially  the  same  as  U.  S.  R.  A.  specification  ap- 
pearing in  the  Raihtmy  Age  for  Februarv  21,  1919,  page 
446.) 

Appendix    E — Indicators    for    Determining    the    Bur- 
nettizing  of  Ties  and  Timbers 

The  committee  presented  a  report  on  a  new  indicator 
for  determining  the  penetration  of  zinc  chloride  solutions 
developed  by  Galen  Wood,  chemist  of  the  Port  Reading 
Creosoting  Plant,  and  de.scribed  in  his  paper  to  the 
American  Wood  Preservers'  Association.  A  brief  synop- 
sis of  this  appeared  in  the  Railway  Age  for  Februarv  13. 
1920.  page  495. 

Directions   for   the    Use   of   the    Iodine-Potassium 

Ferricyanide  Starch  Color  Reaction  Test 

For  Determining  Zinc  Chloride 

Penetration 

This  method   requires  the   following  chemicals  and   apparatus: 

1.  Potassium  ferricyanide. 

2.  Potassium  iodide. 

3.  Soluble  starch. 

4.  Atomizer. 
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The  chemicals  should  be  purchased  chemicall)  pure  and  half 
pound  each  should  be  enough  for  any  plant  at  one  time.  1)( 
Vilbiss  Atomizer  No.  30  is  ver\-  satisfactory. 

For  stock  solutions  of  the  three  chemicals  make  200  cc  each 
to  be  kept  separately  until  used: 

1.  1  per  cent  potassium  ferricyanidc.  (2  gm.  dissolved  in 
200  cc  water.) 

2.  1  per  cent  potassium  iodide.  (2  gm.  dissolved  in  200  cc 
water.) 

3.  5  per  cent  soluble  starch.  (10  gni.  dissolved  in  200  cc 
water.) 

Mix  the  weighed  starch  with  a  little  of  the  measured  cold 
water  and  then  pour  into  the  remaining  water  boiling  hot  and 
continue  to  boil  until  the  starch  is  in  solution.  Starch  solution 
will  not  keep  for  many  days  and  must  not  be  used  when  it  begins 
to  sour. 

To  make  a  test  for  zinc  chloride  penetration,  simply  pour  10  cc 
each  (or  equal  amounts)  of  the  three  stock  solutions  into 
atomizer  and  spray  the  cross  section  of  the  lie  evenly  all 
over;  if  zinc  chloride  is  present  a  deep  blue  stain  will  result 
showing  clearly  the   depth    of  penetration. 

Appendix  F — Availability  and  Use  of  Sodium  Fluor- 
ide as  a   Preservative  for  Cross-ties 

.Sodium  fluoride  as  a  preservative  for  cross-ties  could 
be  made  available  in  large  quantities  if  an  assured  market 
could  he  had  for  the  product.  It  may  be  prepared  as  a 
direct  product,  or  it  may  be  had  from  discarded  by- 
products of  fertilizer  plants  using  phosphate  rock. 

The  committee  had  nothing  new  to  report  in  connec- 
tion with  this  preservative.  On  account  of  the  increasing 
cost  of  creosote  oil,  the  merits  of  sodium  fluoride,  as 
well  as  those  of  other  preservatives,  should  be  investi- 
gated further  with  the  view  of  obtaining  an  ample  supply 
of  satisfactory  wood  preservatives  at  a  moderate  cost. 

Appendix  G — Creosote  Treatment  to  Be  Used  in  the 
Protection    of    Piles    and    Timbers    in    Teredo- 
infested  Water,  Specifying  Amount  of  Creo- 
sote to  Be  Used 

The  committee  has  investigated  generally  the  condi- 
tions and  present  practices  of  the  various  railroads  hav- 
ing terminals  in  marine  waters,  and  the  results  of  these 
investigations  have  shown  the  matter  to  be  so  complex 
that  the  committee  is  not  able  to  report  on  a  recom- 
mended treatment.  The  investigations  to  date,  however, 
indicate  that  a  borer  known  as  "Sphaeroma"  has  become 
better  known  and  whose  damage  is  less  often  mistaken 
for  that  of  the  teredo.  It  seems  to  work  in  brackish  and 
salt  waters,  and  while  its  action  is  slow  the  results  are 
certain,  and  those  railroads  which  have  bridges  or  struc- 
tures in  waters  adjacent  to  salt  water  should  investigate 
to  determine  whether  this  form  of  wood-boring  organism 
is  present. 

Appendix  H — Comparative  Values  of  Grades  1,  2  and 
3   Creosote  Oil  and  Creosote-Coal-Tar  Solu- 
tions as  Preservative  Agencies 

Grade  I  is  considered  to  give  us  the  best  grade  of  cre- 
osote oil  in  so  far  as  we  are  able  to  judge  it  at  the  present 
time. 

Grades  2  and  3  are  more  volatile  and  their  use  is  not 
expected  to  insure  the  factor  of  safety  to  be  had  from 
the  use  of  grade  1,  except  that  a  larger  quantity  of  grades 
2  or  3  would  probably  give  the  same  results  as  a  smaller 
quantity  of  grade  1. 

The  preservative  treatment  of  ties  in  recent  years  has 
developed  that  they  should  not  only  be  treated  to  prevent 
decay,  but  also  that  there  should  be  a  component  in  the 
oil  that  will  aid  in  preventing  the  surface  checking  and 
subsequent  minor  splitting  of  the  tie,  and  the  committee 
feels  that  the  creosote-coal-tar  solution,  if  in  strict  ac- 
cordance with  the  specification  of  this  Association,  will 


both  preserve  the  tie  from  decay  and  will  in  a  large  meas- 
ure help  in  the  prevention  of  this  surface  checking. 

Appendix  I — Notes  on   Existing  Conditions  at  Some 
Treating   Plants 

We  find  that  the  handling  of  the  preservative  treat- 
ment and  the  direct  operation  of  the  wood-preserving 
plants  of  the  various  railroads  is  .supervised  in  many 
cases  by  departments  that  have  small  conception  of  the 
engineering  features  of  wood  preservation,  or  the  impor- 
tance of  properly  treating  the  material. 

There  are  treating  plants  now  operated  whose  main 
object  is  quantity  production.  Some  plants  are  even  op- 
erating their  treating  cylinders  on  a  time  table  basis.  Fur- 
thermore, there  seems  to  be  a  decided  lack  of  knowledge 
as  to  when  the  material  is  fit  for  treatment  or  as  to  when 
it  is  decayed  and  consequently  should  never  be  treated. 

Furthermore,  the  committee  has  found  treating  plants 
that  keep  no  records  of  the  treatment  which  the  material 
receives ;  that  have  no  gages  to  record  the  varying  tem- 
peratures that  exist  in  the  treating  cylinders;  where  those 
in  charge  have  slight  conception  of  the  actual  treatment 
which  the  material  is  receiving  because  they  never  weigh 
a  charge ;  nor  do  they  even  take  the  trouble  of  making 
cross  sections,  or  taking  increment  borings  of  any  ma- 
terial after  treatment ;  nor  do  they  apparently  attempt  to 
improve  the  treating  equipment. 

Discussion 

C.  M.  Taylor  (chairman)  :  There  has  been  a  constant 
demand  for  several  years  for  standard  specifications  for 
material  to  be  treated.  We  have  had  them  in  the  Man- 
ual, and  they  should  have  been  revised  some  years  ago. 
This  last  year  seemed  an  opportune  time  to  get  all  of 
our  revisions  properly  made,  and  the  committee  in  charge 
of  revision  of  the  Manual  has  given  a  report. 

The  first  point  brought  out  is  that  the  heading  "Stand- 
ard Specifications  for  Creosote  Oil"  be  changed  to  "Spe- 
cifications for  Grade  1  Creosote  Oil,"  the  idea  being  that 
we  have  practically  four  different  kinds  of  creosote  oil 
and  that  we  should  have  them  graded  so  that  they  can  be 
easily  understood.  There  is  no  change  in  the  specifica- 
tions other  than  the  heading.  I  move  that  the  heading 
of  the  specifications  be  changed  to  read  "Specifications 
for  Grade  1  Creosote  Oil." 

(Motion  seconded  and  carried.) 

The  chairman :  Practically  all  timber  has  to  be  in  the 
same  condition  to  be  treated  by  the  different  processes, 
so  that  the  question  of  general  requirements  for  all  treat- 
ments is  and  should  be  approximately  the  same.  The 
committee  therefore  offers  a  revision  of  the  general  re- 
quirements. I  move  that  the  revision  covered  under 
"(ienera!  Requirements"  be  adopted  as  recommended 
practice. 

(Motion  seconded  and  carried.) 

The  chairman:  I  have  overlooked  one  item,  "Specifi- 
cations for  Preservative  Treatments."  We  have  always 
had  specifications  for  tie  treatment.  As  I  said  before,  the 
specifications  for  all  preserving  treatments  cover  ties  and 
other  materials.  I  should  like  to  have  the  title  "Specifi- 
cations for  Tie  Treatment"  changed  to  "Specifications 
for  Preservative  Treatments."     I  make  that  as  a  motion. 

(Motion  seconded  and  carried.) 

The  chairman  :  The  next  is  "Specification  for  the  Pre- 
servative Treatment  of  Wood  with  Zinc  Chloride,"  and 
starting  out  on  this  revision  of  specifications  for  different 
treatments  we  have  lined  them  up  all  in  the  same  rota- 
tion as  to  procedure.  That  is  in  line  with  the  fact  that 
all  timber  has  to  be  in  the  same  general  condition  for  all 
the  different  treatments.     The  specification  for  the  pre- 
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scrv;iti\c   liiMtiiu-iil    of   wood   with    zinc   ililoridi-    is   one 
tlial  l»as  Ik'oii  in  use  for  a  c()iisi(icral)lo  Icnf,'Ui  of  time. 

1  move  tliat  tlie  specification  l)e  inserted  in  tlie  Manual 
as  recommended  i)ractice. 

(Motion  seconded  and  carried.) 

I'lie  diairman:  The  ne.\t  item  is  the  "Si)ecilicali()n  for 
tlie  I're.servative  Treatment  of  Wood  witli  Zinc  Chloride 
and  Creosote  Oil."  That  is  the  comhined  process  which 
is  i)einjj  used  considerably  by  several  of  tiie  railroads.  In 
view  of  the  fact  that  to  use  this  process  it  is  generally 
necesary  to  have  the  consent  of  the  ])atcntce,  it  will  he 
necessary  to  so  show  it.  The  specification  as  given  should 
he  used  in  conjunction  with  one  or  two  patents,  namely, 
IT.  S.  patent  815404,  granted  in  18%,  and  another  patent 
granted  in  .\pril,  191(),  No.  1,178,132,  so  as  to  make  it 
ah.solutely  clear  that  the  process  covered  here  is  possibly 
covered  by  a  patent. 

The  next  is  "Specification  for  the  Preservative  Treat- 
ment of  Wood  with  Creo.sote  Oil."  That  is  also  covered 
— not  covered  possibly,  but  it  is  used  in  conjunction  with 
the  patent  issued  in  September,  1906,  No.  831450.  The 
next  is  the  empty  cell  process  with  initial  air  and  final 
vacuum.  This  was  covered  by  patent  No.  707789,  but 
that  expired  last  September,  and  it  is  now  free  to  every- 
one. I  move  the  adoption  of  these  specifications  for  rec- 
ommended practice. 

(Motion  was  seconded  and  carried.) 

The  chairman :  The  question  of  service  records  is  one 
that  is  becoming  more  and  more  important  in  connection 
with  timber  preservation.  Each  year  we  have  further  ex- 
amples of  the  good  work  and  the  financial  saving  that 
have  come  through  timber  preservation,  and  this  year  we 
have  a  report  that  was  gotten  out  in  connection  with  the 
tie  committee  of  this  association  and  the  Wood  Preserv- 
ers' Association,  covering  work  on  the  Delaware,  Lacka- 
wanna &  Western  and  the  results. 

Dr.  Herman  von  Schrenk  (vice-chairman)  :  In  the 
past  we  have  given  tabulated  statements  in  a  rather  con- 
densed form  taken  from  the  records  of  various  lines. 
This  year  we  are  establishing  a  system  of  giving  more 
detail  in  available  records  on  an  individual  railroad,  and 
we  started  out  with  the  Lackawanna,  because  of  the  very 
excellent  type  of  record  which  it  has  kept  from  the  very 
start  of  its  tie  treating.  One  of  the  great  difficulties  in 
the  history  of  treated  ties  has  been  the  lack  of  definite  in- 
formation concerning  what  may  be  reasonably  expected 
from  their  use. 

Fred  La  vis  (Am.  Int.  Co.)  :  I  would  like  to  ask  one 
question  about  the  Lackawanna  record.  The  decreased 
number  of  ties  renewed  seems  to  be  very  marked  since 
1915.  Does  the  committee  know  whether  this  is  due  en- 
tirely to  the  use  of  treated  ties,  or  whether  it  may  be  due 
to  other  causes,  such  as  the  war,  increased  cost  and  action 
of  the  Railroad  Administration? 

The  chairman:  I  feel  that  we  are  not  in  a  position 
to  say,  but  my  understanding  is  that  the  decrease  is 
largely  due  to  the  good  work  that  the  road  has  done  in 
preservation,  so  that  it  does  not  therefore  have  to  put 
in  as  many  ties  as  it  did  previously. 

Hunter  McDonald  (N.  C.  &  St.  L.)  :  I  would  like  to 
ask  Dr.  von  Schrenk  if  he  has  any  information  which 
would  explain  the  results  gotten  from  untreated  ties 
which  seem  to  be  remarkable. 

Dr.  von  Schrenk :  Most  of  the  untreated  ties  are  chest- 
nut. 

Mr.  McDonald :  They  must  have  had  very  heavy  tie 
plates. 

Dr.  von  Schrenk :  Yes,  most  of  them  were  on  the  side 
lines  and  side  tracks.  You  see,  all  tracks  are  included  in 
this  report. 

The  chairman :     Appendix  C,  Water  Gas  Tar,  is  sub- 


inilted  lor  informalion.  iveferring  lo  /Apjicndi.x  i),  the 
preservative  treatment  of  Douglas  lir  is  one  that  is  not  .so 
clear,  but  we  hope  during  the  coming  year  to  i)e  able  to 
work  up  a  treatment  that  will  give  excellent  results. 

The  next  is  Ajjpendix  I",,  "Indicators  for  Determining 
the  lUnneltizing  of  Ties  and  Timbers."  This  is  a  paper 
borrowed  from  the  Wood  Preservers'  Association,  show- 
ing a  new  method  for  determining  the  ])enctrafion  of  zinc 
chloride.  1  move  that  the  directions  given  be  placed  in 
oin-  Manual  as  recommended  practice  for  determining 
zinc  chloride  i)enelration. 

(Motion  seconded  and  carried.) 

The  chairman :  Aj)i)endix  F.  With  the  increasing 
prices,  due  to  the  scarcity  of  creosote  oil,  and  the  rise 
in  ])rice  of  zinc  chloride,  other  preservatives  are  being 
l)ushed  for  the  .same  class  of  work  as  these  two  i)reserva- 
tives  have  filled  in  the  i)ast.  Sodium  chloride,  which  is 
new  to  the  majority  of  you,  is  coming  before  you  as  a 
new  i)reservative.  The  indications  are  that  it  will  rival 
zinc  chloride,  and  i)erhaps  be  a  better  preservative  in 
places  where  zinc  chloride  has  been  used  in  the  past. 
The  Philadeli)hia  &  Reading  Coal  &  Iron  Co.  are  using 
it  exclusively  in  the  treatment  of  their  mine  props  and 
are  getting  excellent  results.  There  is  a  question  whether 
it  does  not  have  less  effect  on  the  track  circuits  than 
zinc  chloride  that  will  undoubtedly  be  handled  this  coming 
year.     Appendix  F  is  submitted  as  information. 

Last  on  the  program  is  Appendix  G,  presenting  a  new 
subject  started  last  year.  We  are  fortunate  in  having  on 
our  committee  several  men  who  are  located  along  the 
coast  line,  and  the  territory  was  divided  into  three  divi- 
sions. Pacific,  Atlantic  and  Gulf  territories.  This  work 
was  in  charge  of  Dr.  von  Schrenk,  the  vice-chairman, 
who  will  present  it. 

Dr.  von  Schrenk  then  briefly  discussed  the  work  of 
the  territorial  subcommittees,  after  which  Lowry  Smith 
(N.  P.)  presented  some  lantern  slides  showing  the  de- 
structive effect  of  the  marine  borers.  Following  a  short 
discussion  of  these  slides,  the  committee  was  dismissed 
with  thanks. 


Request  Made  for  Formation 

of  New  Sectional  Committee 

A  request  has  been  made  of  the  Signal  division  by 
signalmen  located  around  and  near  Livingston,  Mont., 
for  the  formation  of  a  new  sectional  committee  to  be 
known  as  the  Livingston  Sectional  Committee.  The 
formation  of  such  a  committee  would  permit  more  sig- 
nalmen to  attend  these  meetings  than  can  do  so  at  pres- 
ent, when  it  is  necessary  for  them  to  either  attend  the 
St.  Paul  Sectional  Committee  meetings  or  the  Tacoma 
Sectional  Committee  meetings.  By  forming  a  sectional 
committee  at  Livingston,  the  mileage  between  St.  Paul 
and  Tacoma  would  thus  be  divided,  as  this  place  is  ap- 
proximately midway  between  these  two  cities. 

The  Committee  on  Direction  approved  the  application 
for  the  formation  of  this  new  sectional  committee  at  its 
meeting  yesterday. 

J.  B.  Jenkins  Promoted  to  Lieut. -Colonel 

J.  B.  Jenkins,  valuation  engineer  of  the  Baltimore  & 
Ohio  and  for  a  number  of  years  chairman  of  the  Track 
committee  of  the  American  Railway  Engineering  Asso- 
ciation, w-as  promoted  from  major  to  lieutenant-colonel 
in  the  Engineering  Reserve  Corps  on  January  3,  1920. 
Mr.  Jenkins  was  recommended  for  this  promotion  before 
the  signing  of  the  armistice,  but  its  confirmation  was  de- 
laved  in  common  with  all  other  similar  recommendations. 
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Banquet  of  the  American  Railway  Engineering  Association   Last   Evcni 


The  Dinner  of  the  Engineering  Association 

Abstracts  of  Two  Addresses  Presented  at  the  Twenty-First 
Annual  Banquet  Held  Last  Evening 


THE  TWENTY-FIRST  ANNUAL  DINNER  of  the  American 
Railway  Engineering  Association  was  held  last 
evening  in  the  Gold  Room  of  the  Congress  Hotel. 
President  Earl  Stimson  presided,  as  he  did  last  year,  in 
the  absence  of  President  C.  A.  Morse.  The  speakers  of 
the  evening  were  Dr.  Winthrop  Ellsworth  Stone,  presi- 
dent of  Purdue  University,  LaFayette,  Ind.,  and  Hon. 
and  Rev.  Henry  J.  Cody,  M.A.,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  member 
of  the  Ontario  legislature  and  former  minister  of  educa- 
tion of  Ontario,  Toronto,  Ont. 

"The  College  and  the  Industries" 

Dr.   Stone,  in  speaking  on  this  subject,  said  in  part : 

The  college  man  is  a  useful  man.  When  he  is  assigned 
to  a  task  he  acquits  himself  like  a  man.  H  you  are  to 
take  the  young  college  graduate,  put  him  into  industry, 
and  compare  him  with  the  type  of  young  man  who  in 
early  life  has  been  thrown  out  on  his  own  resources, 
and  has  made  his  way  in  practical  affairs,  and  taken  the 
hard  knocks  of  life,  the  comparison  will  be  to  the  disad- 
vantage of  the  young  college  graduate.  But  while  this 
other  boy  has  been  getting  hard  knocks,  the  college  boy 
has-  been  getting  training,  and  he,  too,  will  come  in  for 
his  share  of  the  hard  knocks ;  and  when  he  has  combined 
that  double  treatment  of  training  and  experience,  he  be- 
comes a  man  who,  other  things  being  equal,  will,  I  think, 
surpass  the  merely  practical  man. 

The  college  graduate  rather  reflects  the  general  social 
condition  and  public  sentiment.  The  college  is  not  re- 
sponsible for  his  birth  and  his  bringing  up,  and  his  in- 
herited qualities.  About  all  the  college  can  do  is  to  take 
him  for  a  brief  time,  try  to  train  him  in  some  specific 
things,  and  try  to  develop  in  him  a  kind  of  character. 

When  industry  takes  hold  of  this  young  man  it  ex- 
pects a  great  deal  of  him.  Industry  needs  trained  men 
more  than  ever  before  in  the  history  of  the  world.  In- 
dustry as  it  advances  becomes  more  and  more  compli- 


cated, competition  becomes  greater,  and  depends  more 
and  more  upon  the  technically  trained  man  and  the 
scientist. 

And  the  source  of  these  trained  men,  these  scientific 
men,  who  are  to  assist  industry,  must  be  in  the  colleges 
and  in  the  universities.  In  the  railway  field  particularly 
the  suspension  of  development  and  construction  work 
on  the  railroads  has  taken  away  from  many  of  our  en- 
gineering graduates  the  opportunities  for  employment, 
and  they,  recognizing  this,  are  going  into  other  fields, 
and  particularly  the  civil  engineers,  who  might  other- 
wise expect  to  go  into  railway  work,  do  not  find  there 
now  the  openings  they  used  to  find,  and  through  force 
of  circumstances  they  are  going  off  into  other  fields. 

Engineering  graduates  in  general  we  find  are  less  and 
less  attracted  to  real  engineering  work,  and  are  more 
inclined  to  go  into  the  sales  departments  of  engineering, 
for  the  very  obvious  reason  that  it  oft'ers  them  larger 
compensation. 

Now,  that  is  true  not  only  of  engineers,  but  it  is  true 
of  every  class  of  young  men  who  are  training  them- 
selves for  scientific  and  technical  engineering  pursuits. 
They  find  that  the  rewards  of  these  pursuits  are  less 
than  the  rewards  for  many  other  things,  and  the  result 
is.  that  while  we  have  a  good  many  students  coming  in 
for  training  in  engineering  when  they  get  through  they 
do  not  persist  in  the  engineering  field,  and  that  is  bad 
for  industry  and  bad  for  engineering,  because  we  need 
them  in  all  capacities  and  all  branches,  and  I  venture  to 
say  that  there  is  not  much  danger  of  our  having  too  many 
trained  men  in  any  industry. 

America  potentially  has  a  great  future  before  it.  That 
is  even  greater  now  than  ever  before.  I  think  we  feel 
that  the  things  that  have  come  out  of  this  war  and  the 
position  in  which  America  finds  itself,  opens  up  before 
it  a  limitless  vision  of  greatness,  and  yet  at  the  same 
time  America  stands   today  probably  in  greater  danger 
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than    fvtT    liflori-,   and   kmo   oI    llu-    lliiiiK---    t'lal    llinalciis 

il'Ms  llu-  liahit  wliidi  is  fonniiiu  iimoii^;  our  iiu'ii  of  jj:iv- 

KtirR-  tlu'ir  \n-'>l  <MUT);ii"s   It)  tlio  maUiii^  and   siu'iulint;   ot 

IMOIU'V. 

Education  in   Reconstruction 

1  knrv  j.  ((xly,  tlu-  second  ;jpeakcr.  referred  l)rietly 
[<>  the  reeent  period  of  f^fovenimeiit  eoiitrol  in  this  coun- 
try and  the  return  of  the  roads  to  private  control  and 
llien  took  iij)  tlie  case  of  llie  Canadian  roads,  sayinf,^  in 
part : 

"We  in  Canada  are  enjj^af^ed  in  a  soinewiial  similar 
experiment.  Some  of  our  j.;reat  railways  are  I)ein}.j  pnl 
iMider  {.government  control,  hut  the  railroads  will  he  man 
at^ed  hy  a  non-political,  non-partisan  commission.  We 
'  hope  the  result  of  their  operation  will  he  successful. 
<  )ver  ai^ainst  them  stands  another  irreat  railway  system 
under  private  control,  a  system  that  has  heen  very  suc- 
cessful in  the  past  and  very  enterprisin<f.  I  imagine  that 
the  competition  of  the  state  system  and  the  privately 
owned  system  will  ])ossihly  he  ^oai\  for  hoth,  and  I  trust 
that  hoth  will  he  ,ti:(K)(l  for  the  country.  I  trust  they  will 
not  charfje  all  that  the  traffic  will  stand.  That  seems 
to  be  one  of  the  sublime  secrets  of  railway  administra- 
tion. Evidently  it  is  necessary,  if  you  are  to  keej)  your 
rolling   stock   and    roa(l-be<is   in   g^ood    condition. 

"In  Canada  at  the  present  time  we  are,  with  you,  fac- 
ing some  of  the  most  serious  problems  of  reconstruc- 
tion, and  I  thought  I  might  venture  to  say  something  to 
vou  tonight  upon  one  of  those  ])roblems  common  to  you 
and  to  ourselves." 

Following  this,  Rev.  Cody  took  up  tlie  problems  of  re- 
construction with  special  reference  to  the  factor  of  edu- 
cation. This  was  solved  in  large  i)art,  he  said,  by  ap- 
pealing to  qualities  of  courage,  unselfishness,  loyalty  and 
responsibility  developed  in  the  trials  of  the  war.  He 
closed  with  an  appeal  for  united  action  to  make  future 
wars  impossible  through  sup])ort  of  the  League  of 
Nations. 


Further  Comment  on  the  Dinner 

The  profound  success  of  the  association's  banquet  can- 
not l)e  a.scribed  entirely  to  the  flood  of  eloquence,  logic, 
wit  and  harmony  which  characterized  the  program  fol- 
lowing the  repast.  The  dinner  of  itself  was  no  mere  de- 
tail of  the  arrangement  for  an  evening's  enjoyment.  In 
fact,  we  dare  say  it  played  an  even  more  important  part 
than  the  spiritual  and  mental  feast  wdiich  followed.  The 
menu  was  notable  for  its  excellence,  variety  and  abund- 
ance. In  fact,  the  dinner  was  such  a  complete  gastro- 
nomic success  in  every  way  that  we  feel  impelled  to  make 
a  {)ermanent  record  of  the  menu  by  reproducing  it  in 
full  below  : 

MENU 
Blue  Point.s 

Slicrry 

Consomme   Royal 
Radishos 

Salted  Alinond« 

Filet  of  Sole,  Noniiande 
Cucumbers  Persillade    Potatoes 

Saulcnic 

Ballotine  of  Chicken  Maryland  Sauce 

Asparagu.s  Tips 

Tenderloin  of   Beef,  Larded,  Marechale  Green  Peas 

Claret 

Punch   Cardinal 

Roast  Golden  Plover,  on  Toast  Lettuce  Salad 

Neapolitan  Ice  Cream  Assorted  Cakes 

Camembert         Cofifee 

Cigars 


Celery 


Pim-olas 


iO  avoid  ;in)    jxissibdity   ol    confusion  on  tlie  |>arl  ol 
those  who  attended   last   evening's  dinner,   it   suffices  to  j 
say  that  the  remarks  and  tabular  matter  ]>rcsented  alx)ve 
concern  an  entirely  difTerait  affair,  namely,  the  first  an 
nual  bancjuet  of  the  American  Railway  l-'-ngineering  and 
.Maintenance  of  Way  As.sociation,  Ink!  in  the  main  din 
ing  room  of  the  Victoria   Hotel,   Van   lUircn  street   and 
Michigan  avemic,  Chicago,  on  March  15,  I'XX),  when  200 
members  and  friends  of  the  association  s|>ent  a  ])l«isanl  . 
evening  under  the  able  direction  of    President   John    I 
Wallace.     .Shades  of  John  P>arle)'corn  and  the  full  dinm 
pail.     "Them  was  ha|)i)y  days!" 

Memories 

1  )i:i)i(ATi.i)   ro  I'..  H.   !•'. 

1. 
1    rememl>er,    I    rememl>er, 

In  the  days  of  long  ago. 
When  there  was  no  'Sociation, 

Such  as  today  we  know. 
Augustus  Torrey  and  L.  C.   Fritch, 

Were  present  at  its  birth. 
One  was  guilty,  I  don't  know  which, 

F,ach  was  of  equal  worth. 
2. 
I   remember,  I   remember. 

When  discussion  was  not  barred. 
Whether  "Cluster"  was  a  proper 

Designation  for  a  yard, 
AVas  discussed  for  one  whole  session, 

By  such  men  as  Sullivan, 
Wilson,  Hatch,  Torrey,  Mountain, 

And  the  "Mac's"  of  every  clan. 
3. 
Cheney,  Church,  Dickson  and  Bremner, 

Dougherty,  Kinnear  and  Duane, 
Paradis,  Curtis,  Rodd  and  Taylor. 

Memories  that  will  not  wane ; 
Lum,  Carrothers,  Berg  and  Trimble. 

Hudson,  Bates  and  Peterson, 
AV^allace,  Mordecai  and  Churchill, 

All  donated  to  the  fun. 
4. 
Rockwell,    Berry,    Montfort,    Br.eckenridge, 

WHiittlesey,  Whittemore  and  Handy, 
(iarrett,  Darling,  Dun  and  Kittredge, 

On  the  railroads  made  their  way. 
Willard,  Knittschnitt,  Harahan,  Feltoii, 

Elliott,  Delano  and  Beeler, 
Kelley,  Underwood  and  Johnson, 

Frilled  the  presidential  chair. 
5. 
Isaacs,  Modjeski  and  Morison, 

In  the  field  of  specialists, 
Schneider,  Bontscou,  Bouscaren, 

Are  the  names  that  head  the  lists, 
Pence  and  Allen,  Prout  and  Tratman, 

Camp  and  Crandall,  Swain,  Turneaure, 
Were  the  editors  and  teachers. 

Who  were  faithful  everv  vear. 
6. 
See  the  list  of  Charter  Members, 

Scan  it  closely,  mark  it  well. 
Gone  are  many  each  remembers, 

Where  ?    No  mortal  man  can  tell ; 
Note  the  jobs  those  still  among  us 

Had,  the  places  they  now  fill. 
And  take  heart,  renew  your  purpose. 

To  like  them  fulfill   the  bill. 

C.  E.  L. 


The  A.  R.  E.  A.  Elects  New  Officers 

Results  of  Annual  Election  Announced  Yesterday;  Sketch 
of  President -Elect  H.  R.  Safford 


SiioKTi.v  BEHOKK  THE  c  LosK  of  the  aftemoon  session 
yesterday,  Secretary^  Fritch  announced  tlie  results 
of  the  balloting  for  officers  for  the  ensuing  year.  The 
election  resulted  as   follows : 

President,  H.  R.  Safford,  assistant  to  president,  ChicaKo, 
Burlington  &  Quincy,  Chicago. 

Vice-president,  L.  A.  Downs,  vice-president  and  general 
manager,  Central    Railroad  of  Georgia,   Savannah,   Ga. 

Treasurer,  G.  H.  Bremner,  district  engineer.  Interstate 
("ommerce   Commission,  Chicago. 

Secretary,  E.  H.  Fritch,  Chicago. 

Directors:  Edwin  B.  Katte,  chief  engineer  electric  trac- 
tion, New  York  Central,  New  York  City;  J.  M.  R.  Fairbairn, 
chief  engineer,  Canadian  Pacific,  Montreal,  Que.;  F.  E. 
Turneaure,  dean,  College  of  Engineering,  University  of  Wis- 
consin, Madison,  Wis. 

Members  Nominating  Committee:  A.  W.  Newton,  chief 
engineer,  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy,  Chicago;  R.  S. 
Parsons,  general  manager,  Erie,  New  York  City;  H.  T. 
Douglas,  Jr.,  chief  engineer,  Chicago  &  Alton,  Chicago; 
Maurice    Coburn,    supervising    engineer.    Pennsylvania    Rail- 


real  will  still  feel  that  he  represents  them  in  spite  of 
his  residence  in  Chicago  and  the  fact  that  he  is  a  native- 
horn  American.  It  is  one  of  the  odd  coincidences  of  life 
that  the  responsibility  for  Mr.  Safford's  going  to  Canada 
falls  on  Howard  G.  Kelley,  one  of  the  early  presidents 
f)f  this  association,  who  was  at  that  time  vice-president 
of  the  Grand  Trunk. 

Like  a  number  of  his  predecessors,  the  newest  presi- 
dent of  the  association  has  grown  beyond  the  limitations 
of  a  chief  engineership,  for. as  assistant  to  the  president 
of  the  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy,  the  Colorado  & 
Southern  and  the  Ft.  Worth  &  Denver  City,  he  occupies 
what  is  more  than  an  engineering  position.  His  abilit\' 
to  grasp  the  broader  phases  of  railway  transportation  is 
partially  the  result  of  his  natural  makeup  and  partially 
the  consequence  of  his  training.  He  is  a  product  of  the 
Illinois  Central  engineering  department,  which  has  prob- 
ably   produced    more    operating    and    executive    railway 


J.  A.  Atwood 
First   Vice-President 


H.   R.   Safford 
President 
Officers-Elect   of  the   A.   R. 


L.  A.  Dov/ns 
Second   Vice-President 


E.   A. 


;oad,  Indianapolis,  Ind.;  W.  P.  Wiltsce,  principal  assistant 
Ingineer,   Norfolk   &   Western,    Roanoke,    \'a. 

j  H.   R.  Safford,   President-Elect 

:  \Vlien  H.  R.  SafTord  was  selected  by  the  nominating 
Committee  as  candidate  for  second  vice-president  of  the 
\merican  Railway  Fngineering  Association,  that  well- 
neaning  body  undoubtedly  intended  that  his  elevation  to 
he  presiding  office  of  the  association  would  afiford  the 
-^"anadian  members  their  periodic  representation  among 
he  presidents.  Circumstances,  however,  have  defeated 
his  laudable  aim,  since  Mr.  Safford  subsequently  re- 
amed to  the  United  States  as  an  officer  of  the  United 
■itates  Railroad  Administration  and  is  now  permanently 
■stablished  in  this  country  as  assistant  to  the  president 
)f  the  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy.  In  spite  of  this 
inintentioned  favor  to  the  membership  south  of  the  in- 
ernational  boundary,  the  many  friends  which  Mr.  Saf- 
ford acquired  during  his  eight  years'  residence  in  Mont- 


officers  than  that  of  any  other  strictly  western  roads. 
.Vnother  evidence  of  his  general  breadth  of  character  is 
evidenced  by  his  selection  as  one  of  seven  members  at 
large  on  the  Development  Committee  of  the  American 
Society  of  Civil  Engineers. 

Mr.  Safiford  possesses  more  than  ordinaiy  ability  to 
inspire  quickly  confidence  and  respect.  When  in  Sep- 
tember, 1918,  he  joined  the  stafif  of  the  Central  Western 
region  of  the  United  States  Railroad  Administration,  he 
was  virtually  a  stranger  to  Hale  Holden,  regional  di- 
rector. Consequently,  the  considerations  which  prompted 
Mr.  Holden  to  select  his  engineering  assistant  for  an 
important  position  in  the  Burlington  organization  were 
based  entirely  on  the  impressions  gained  during  the  time 
that  Mr.  Safford  was  with  the  Central  Western  region, 
a  large  part  of  which  he  spent  away  from  headquarters. 

Harry  Robinson  Safford  was  born  at  Madison,  In- 
diana.   Being  a  Hoosier,  it  was  but  natural  that  he  should 
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attt'nd  I'unliK'  I'liiversity,  from  wliicli  he  >,a;i(lii;ilc(l  in 
1S')S,  (.•iitoriii},^  railway  service  llic  smuc  year  as  a  rod 
man  with  llie  Illinois  Central.  He  was  i)romote(l  \<' 
rcsideni  engineer  in  oharfje  of  construction  in  1S*)7  and 
to  roadmaster  in  I'XX).  In  May,  I'XU,  he  l)ecame  princi- 
pal assistant  en},nneer  and  from  l'X)S  to  1906  lie  was 
assistant  ciiief  engineer,  being  promoted  in  the  latter  year 
to  chief  engineer  maintenance  of  way  and  remaining  in 
this  position  until  May,  I^IO,  when  he  resigned  to  be- 
come assistant  to  the  president  of  the  b'dgar  Allen  Ameri- 
can Manganese  Steel  Company.  He  resigned  this  |X)si- 
tion  in  (October,  1911,  to  become  chief  engineer  of  tiie 
(irand  Trunk,  which  position  he  held  luilii  ai)pointed  en- 
gineering assistant  under  the  United  .States  Railroad 
Administration. 

Mr.  SatVord  has  given  freely  of  his  time  to  associa- 
tion matters  and  has  long  been  considered  a  source  of 
strength  in  association  affairs.  While  his  acquaint- 
ances are  unanimous  in  agreeing  that  his  selection  for 
l)resident  should  accrue  greatly  to  the  advantage  of  the 
association,  the  fact  that  he  is  built  on  generous  and 
well-proportioned  lines  leads  his  intimate  friends  t©  the 
conclusion  that  he  should  be  an  ornamental  as  well  as 
useful  leader  of  the  association,  although  this  idea  is  not 
readily  reconciled  with  the  reluctance  with  which  he  parts 
with  i)hotographs  to  be  used  for  publication  purposes. 


Purdue  Alumni  Luncheon 

The  Chicago  Alumni  Association  of  Purdue  Univer- 
sity lieM  a  special  luncheon  at  the  University  Club  yester- 
day noon  in  honor  of  the  new  president-elect,  H.  R. 
SafTord,  and  vice-president  elect,  L.  A.  Downs,  of  the 
American  Railway  Engineering  Association,  who  are  of 
the  classes  of  '95  and  '94  of  Purdue  University.  It  was 
voted  at  the  luncheon  to  make  this  an  annual  aflfair  to  be 
held  during  the  A.  R.  E.  A.  convention  for  the  purpose 
of  getting  Purdue  men  better  acquainted  with  each  other 
and  with  the  work  being  accomplished  by  the  alumni  in 
different  fields  of  industry.  Fifty-nine  men  were  in 
attendance ;  among  those  present  were :  W.  D.  Pence, 
member  Engineering  Board,  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission, Bureau  of  Valuation;  C.  C.  Albright  of  Purdue 
University ;  W.  K.  Howe,  chief  engineer,  General  Rail- 
way Signal  Company ;  W.  K.  Hatt,  head  of  the  school  of 
Civil  Engineering,  Purdue  University ;  H.  R.  Safiford, 
assistant  to  the  president,  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy ; 
G.  W.  Hand,  assistant  to  the  president,  Chicago  &  North 
Western ;  Dr.  Stone,  president,  Purdue  University ;  E.  W. 
Kolb,  signal  engineer,  Bufifalo,  Rochester  &  Pittsburgh; 
and  C.  H.  Tillett,  signal  engineer.  Grand  Trunk. 

Representative  railroad  men  were  present  from  the 
Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy ;  the  Pennsylvania ;  the 
Chicago  &  North  Western ;  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  & 
St.  Paul ;  the  Grand  Trunk ;  the  Bufifalo,  Rochester  & 
Pittsburgh ;  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio ;  the  Detroit,  Toledo 
&  Ironton,  and  the  Central  of  Georgia. 

Short  addresses  were  made  by  Mr.  Safiford,  Dr.  Stone, 
Mr.  Hatt,  Mr.  Howe,  Mr.  Pence,  Mr.  Albright  and  Mr. 
Brady  of  the  Illinois  Steel  Company. 

Dr.  Stone  spoke  of  the  great  problem  faced  by  the 
university  with  reference  to  its  activities  in  educational 
work  and  of  the  manner  in  which  the  ex-students  have 
loyally  stood  by  the  university.  Mr.  Hatt  spoke  of  the 
new  education  problems  confronting  engineers  and  of  the 
necessity  for  a  broader  training  for  them  in  order  to 
better  fit  them  for  handling  the  more  complicated  situa- 
tions that  are  being  presented  to  engineers  for  solution 
under  the  present  industrial  conditions.  He  also  pointed 
out  the  enlarged  opportunities  for  engineers  in  the  new 
order  which  is  coming  to  pass. 


Signals  Relieve  Traffic  Congestion 

Till  ixiiNMoN  oi-  i!i,o(  K  si(;.\Ai.iN(.  aiid  of  inter- 
locking offers  a  naturrd  and  most  ready  solution 
of  the  problem  of  Irai'fic  congestion  under  which 
the  roads  are  now  struggling,  in  the  ojjinion  of  J.  C. 
Mock,  signal  engineer  of  the  Michigan  Central,  expressed 
to  a  rei)resenlative  of  the  Daily  Raihvay  A(jc  yesterday. 
The  roads  have  been  endeavoring  to  handle  a  traffic  which 
has  taxed  their  ability  to  the  limit  for  several  months  and 
the  demand  for  increased  cai)acily  is  most  urgent.  Any 
considerable  increase  in  facilities  will  re(|uire  time  and 
the  expenditure  of  large  funds  which  are  not  now  avail- 
able. Therefore  it  is  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Mock  that  the 
near  future  will  see  a  large  extension  of  signaling. 
Those  roads  which  were  less  thoroughly  equipped  with 
signals  at  the  beginning  of  the  period  of  federal  control 
will  undoubtedly  be  the  first  to  come  into  the  market. 
The  changing  of  older  signal  systems  to  upf)er  quadrants 
or  light  signals  which  was  discontinued  tem|X)rarily  dur- 
ing the  war  will  undoubtedly  be  undertaken  with  renewed 
speed. 

Mr.  Mock  further  w^ent  on  to  say  that  one  of  the  first 
general  objectives  of  signaling  is  the  arrangement  of  sid- 
ings in  such  positions  that  the  switches  may  be  handled 
readily  to  avoid  delays  to  traffic.  If  all  trains  can  be  kept 
moving,  or,  failing  that,  if  some  can  be  diverted  onto  sid- 
ings to  keep  the  main  tracks  clear  for  more  important 
traffic,  the  maximum  ef^ciency  will  be  secured. 

The  recent  railway  legislation  contains  much  of  opti- 
mism for  the  signal  man.  Not  only  will  the  more  favorable 
legislation  under  which  the  roads  will  operate  be  reflected 
in  the  signal  department  in  common  with  other  branches 
of  the  service,  but  the  reference  which  is  made  in  the 
law  to  automatic  train  control  will  direct  greatly  in- 
creased interest  to  that  important  development. 

There  is  work  in  the  signal  field  which  cannot  be  de- 
layed. There  are  improvements  which  are  awaiting  only 
the  authority  of  the  budget.  When  all  or  any  great  por- 
tion of  the  signaling  and  interlocking  in  contemplation 
and  of  economic  advantage  to  the  railways  is  put  in 
hand,  the  note  of  optimism  will  have  swelled  to  a  chorus. 


He  Got  the  Order 

The  resourcefulness  of  the  American  raihvay  supply 
salesman  is  well  illustrated  by  methods  adopted  by  J. 
E.  Bachelder,  manager  of  the  marine  engine  and  pump 
department  of  Fairbanks,  Morse  &  Company,  Chicago, 
in  landing  an  order  in  the  West  Indies  recently.  He 
was  in  New  York  when  he  learned  that  a  large  contract 
for  engines  and  other  equipment  was  about  to  be  let 
by  a  firm  in  Nassau,  British  W'est  Indies.  He  found  that 
no  boat  was  scheduled  to  sail  in  time  for  him  to  reach 
that  city  in  advance  of  the  letting.  He  went  to  Miami, 
Fla.,  and  endeavored  to  catch  a  boat  from  that  point,  but 
learned  that  because  of  a  strike  there  was  again  no 
prospect  of  his  being  able  to  secure  steamer  accommo- 
dations in  time.  He  therefore,  made  the  trip  of  150 
miles  by  hydroplane.     He  got  the  order. 

Michigan  Central  Attendance 

The  3ilichigan  Central  engineering  department  is  rep- 
resented at  the  convention  by  Colonel  George  H.  Webb, 
chief  engineer;  A.  J.  Deimling,  assistant  chief  engineer; 
Hans  Ibsen,  bridge  engineer,  and  other  system  ofificers,  as 
well  as  56  officers  and  foremen  from  various  divisions 
east  and  north  of  Chicago.  This  large  attendance  is  in 
line  with  the  general  policy  of  the  company  to  encourage 
its  men  to  obtain  first-hand  knowledge  of  the  instructive 
exhibits  of  the  National  Railway  Appliances  Association. 
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A.  R.  E.  A.  Registration 

A  TOTAL  OF  129  MEMBERS  of  the  American  Railway 
Engineering-  Association  and  55  guests  registered 
at  the  convention  yesterday.  Inckiding  the  regis- 
tration on  Tuesday,  this  gives  an  aggregate  of  540  mem- 
bers and  178  guests,  the  largest  for  the  first  two  days  in 
any  year. 

Members 

Allen,   Andrews,  consulting  engineer,  Chicago. 

Allen,  L.  B.,  Eng.  M.  W.,  C.  &  O.,  Huntington,  W.  Va. 

Anderson,    Anton,    Eng.    M.    W.,    Chicago,    Ind.    &    Louisville, 

Lafayette^ 
Austin,  H.,  Bridge  Engineer,  M.  &  O.,  Mobile,  Ala. 
Bachelder,  F.  [.,  Consulting  Engineer,  Chicago,  111. 
Baldwin,  Hadlcy   (Director),  Asst.  Ch.  Eng.,  C.  C.  C.  &  St.  L., 

Cincinnati,  O. 
Banks,  T.  G.,  Dist.  Eng.  M.  K.  &  T.,  Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 
Bates,  F.  E.,  Asst.  Bridge  Eng.,  Mo.  Pac,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Blaess,  A.  F.,  Engineer  M.  W.,  I.  C,  Chicago.  111. 
Bragg,  R.  R.,  Division  Engineer,  C.  R.  I.  &  P.,  Dalhart,  Texas. 
Boardman,  Francis,  Div.  Eng.,  Elec.  Div.,  N.  Y.  C,  New  York, 

N.  Y. 
Bowser,  E.  H.,  Supt.,  Timber  Dept.,  L  C,  Memphis,  Temi. 
Brown,  H.  W.,  Div.  Eng.,  Penn.  Lines,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
Campbell,  H.   A.,  Ener.   .^.uditor,  C.   M.  &  St.   P.,   Chicago. 
Carpenter,  H.  R.,  Asst.  Chief  Engineer,  M.  P.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Cassil,  H.  A.,  Eng.  M.  of  Way,  P.  M.,  Detroit,  Mich. 
Cheney,  B.  M.,  Gen.  Insp.  Per.  Way,  C.  B.  &  Q.,  Chicago. 
Cronican,  W.  P.,  Chief  Draughtsman,   Illinois  Central,  Chicago. 
Cunningham,  A.  O.,  Chief  Engineer,  Wabash,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Dalstrom,  O.  F.,  Eng.  of  Bridges,  C.  &  N.  W.,  Chicago. 
Daniels,  Arthur,  Dist.  Eng.,  C.  M.  &  St.  P.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
Dawley,  W.  M.,  Asst.  Eng.,  Erie,  New  York. 
Dawley,  W.  S.,  Consulting  Engr.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Deimling,  J.  F.,  Asst.  Ch.  Eng.,  M.  C,  Detroit,  Mich. 
Desmond,  J.  J..  Roadniastcr.  I.   C,   McComb.  Miss. 
Dewees,  A.  R.,  Div.  Eng.,  P.  M.,  Saginaw,  Mich. 
Edwards,  J.  H.,  Am.  Bridge  Co.,  New  York  City. 
Edwards,  W.  R.,  Sen.  St.  Eng.,  I.  C.  C,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Ehrke,  John,  Supt.  Grand  Trunk,  Battle  Creek,  Mich. 
Fairchild,  Dennison,  Supvr.  B.  &  B.,  Nor.  Pac,  Duluth,  Minn. 
Fathcrson,  T.  W.,  Eng.  M.  W.,  C.  G.  W.,  Des  Moines,  Iowa, 
Fitzpatrick,  P.  D.,  Ch.  Eng.,  Central  Vermont,  St.  Albans,  Vt. 
Flora,  G.,  Insp.  Track  Val.,  Grand  Trunk,  Durand,  Mich. 
Garner,  R.  D.,  Eng.  Const.,  S.  N.  E.,  Providence,  R.  I. 
Glass,  R.  G.,  Asst.  Insp.  Eng.,  111.  Steel  Co.,  Chicago,  111. 
Graham,  F.  M.,  Eng.  M.  of  W.,  Penna.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 
Hadley,  E.  A.,  Ch.  Eng.,  Mo.  Pac,  St,  Louis,  Mo. 
Hallsted,  R.  H.,  Gen.  Roadmaster,  Mo.  Pac,  Coffeyville,  Kan. 
Hamilton,  H.  F.,  Dist.  Eng.,  G.  N.,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 
Hansen,  H.  J.,  Office  Eng.,  C.  M.  &  St.  P.,  Chicago. 
Harman,  H.  H.,  Eng.  Bridges,  B.  &  L.  E..  Greenville,  Pa. 
Harris,  G.  H.,  Special  Eng.,  Mich.  Cen.,  Eletroit,  Mich. 
Harris,  L.  G.,  Div.  Eng.,  A.  T.  &  S.  F.,  San  Marcial,  N.  M. 
Harting,  O.  F.,  Asst.  Ch.  Eng.,  St.  L.-E.  St.  Louis  Term.  Dist., 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Hayward,  G.  I.,  Asst.  Dist.  Eng.,  Northern  Pac,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 
Heidenthal,  W.   C,   Eng.   M.  W.,   N.   Y.  O.  &  W.,   Middletown, 

N.  Y. 
Heimerdinger,  W.  E.,  Asst.  Eng.,  C.  R.  I.  &  P.,  Des  Moines,  la. 
Herth,  C.  E.,  Div.  Eng.,  B.  &  O.,  Scvmour,  Ind. 
Hinman,  Dean,  Asst.  Eng.,  C.  &  G.  W.,  Chicago. 
Hopkins,  A.  T.,  Asst.  Val.  Eng.,  M.  C,  Detroit,  Mich. 
Howard,  R.  H.,  Chief  Eng.  M.  W.,  Wabash,  St.  Louis.  Mo. 
Huntsman,  F.  C,  As.st.  Eng.,  Wabash,  Springfield,  111. 
Johnson,  J.  M.,  Con.  Eng.,  111.  Cent.,  Louisville.  Ky. 
Johnston,  C.  E.,  Gen.  Man.,  K.  C.  S.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
Johnston,  D.  B.,  Div.  Eng.,  Pa.  Lines,  Louisville,  Kv. 
Johntz,  H.  H.,  Eng.  M.  W.,  M.  K.  &  T.,  Parsons,  Kan. 
Keough,  R.  E.,  Asst.  Eng.  M.  W.,  C.  P.,  Montreal,  Canada. 
Kern,  J.  W.,  Jr.,  Roadmaster,  I.  C,  Water  Valley,  Miss. 
Kinney,  W.  M.,  Gen.  Man.,  Portland  Cement  Assn.,  Chicago. 
Kinsley,  T.  W.,  Asst.  Eng.,  D.  T.  &  Ironton,  Springfield,  111, 
Knecht,  H.  D.,  Asst.  Eng.,  Mo.  Pac,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Knight,  H.,  Regional  Engineer,  Erie,  Youngstown,  O. 
Koyl,  C.  H.,  Eng.  Water  Service,  C.  M,  &  St,  P.,  Chicago, 
Lakin,  F.  D.,  Div.  Eng.,  Erie,  Meadville,  Pa. 
Lang,  P.  G.,  Jr.,  Asst,  Eng.  of  Bridges,  B.  &  O.,  Baltimore,  Md, 
Layng,  F.  R.,  Eng.  Track,  B.  &  L.  E.,  Greenville,  Pa. 
Livingston,  H.  T.,  Div.  Eng.,  C.  R.  I.  &  P.,  Manly,  la. 
Maher,  John,  Asst.  Eng.,  B,  &  O.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
McCooe,  David,  Supt.  of  Track,  G.  T.,  Toronto,  Ont.,  Can. 
Meigs,  M.  C,  Asst.  Eng.,  Y.  &  M.  V.,  Memphis,  Tenn. 
Middleton,  R.  J.,  Asst.  Chief  Eng.,  C.  M.  &  St.  P,,  Seattle,  Wash. 


Miner,  K.  L.,  Supv.  B.  &  B.,  N.  Y.  C,  Ottawa,  Ont.,  Canada. 

Mitchell,  W.  M.,  Louisville  Frog  &  Switch  Co.,  Louisville,  Ky. 

Moore,  J.  W.,  Asst.  Eng,,  Val.  Dept,,  I.  C,  Chicago. 

Morrow,  F.  E.,  Ch.  Eng.,  C.  &  W.  I.,  Chicago. 

Moltier,  C.  H.,  Off.  Eng.,  I.  C,  Chicago, 

Mullen,  Joseph,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Myers,  J.  B.,  Eng.  M.  W.,  B.  &  O.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Newton,  A.  W..  Chief  Engineer,  C.  B.  &  Q.  Chicago,  111. 

Nichols,  J.  A.,  Jr.,  Asst.  Eng.,  C.  C.  C.  &  St.  L.,  Mattoon,  111. 

O'Rourke,  G.  M.,  Roadmaster,  I.  C,  Mattoon,  111. 

O.xnard,  H.  W.,  Pilot  Engr.,  Santa  Fe,  Topeka,  Kan. 

Passel,  H.  S.,  Chief  Eng.,  C.  I.  &  W  .  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Pfafflin,  E.  H.,  Ch.  Eng.,  C.  T  H.  &  S.  E.,  Chicago,  111. 

Pfleging,  F.  W.,  Sig.  Eng.,  U.  P.,  Omaha,  Neb. 

Podmore,  J.  M.,  Div.  Eng.,  N.  Y.  C,  Toledo,  Ohio. 

Ramsey,  F.  R.,  Chief  Eng.,  T.  St.  L.  &  W.,  Frankfort,  Ind, 

Ray,  W.  M.,  Asst.  Eng.,  B.  &  O.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Raymond,  W.  G.,  Dean,  Col.  Appl.  Sc,  State  Univ.  Iowa,  Iowa 

City,  Iowa. 
Rist,  C.  J,,  Div.  Eng'.,  P.  M.,  Saginaw,  Mich. 
Rohbock,  W.  L.,  Chief  Eng.,  W  &  L.  E.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
Roof,  W.  R.,  Bridge  Eng.,  Chicago  Great  Western,  Chicago. 
Sessions,  O.  H.,  Div.  Engr.,  G.  T..  Battle  Creek,  Mich. 
Sexton,  J.  R.,  Reg.  Eng.,  Erie,  Chicago. 
Shaw,  B.  B,,  Div.  Eng.,  C.  R.  I.  &  P.,  Little  Rock,  Ark. 
Shaw,  W.  J.,  Jr.,  Div.  Eng.,  M.  C,  St.  Thomas,  Ont,  Can. 
Snyder,  J.  A.,  Roadmaster,  M.  C,  Jackson,  Mich. 
Spencer,  C.  H.,  District  Eng.,  Bureau  Val.,  I.  C.  C,  Washington, 

D.  C. 
Stevens,  W.  C,  Asst.  Eng.,  C.  C.  C.  &  St.  L.,  Mattoon,  111. 
Stimson,  F.  J.,  Ch.  Eng.  Maint.,  S.  W.  System,  Penna.  Lines,  St. 

Louis,  Mo. 
Swisher,  H.  H.,  Asst.  Eng.,  C.  M.  &  St.  P.,  Chicago,  111. 
Thompson,  W.  S.,  Div,  Eng.,  Penna.,  Sunbury,  Pa. 
Turneaure,  F.  E.,  Dean,  Col.  of  Engr.,  Univ.  of  Wis.,  Madison, 

Wis. 
Turner,  W.  G.,  Asst.  Eng.,  Mo.  Pac,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Tuthill,  G.  C,  Br.  Eng.,  M,  C,  Detroit,  Midi. 
Vandersluis,  W.  M.,  Sig.  Eng.,  I.  C,  Chicago. 
Van  Hagan,  L.  F..  Asso.  Prof.,  U.  of  Wis.,  Madison,  Wis. 
Vaughan,  G.  W.,  Eng.  M.  W.,  N.  Y.  C„  New  York. 
Wachter,  R.  E.,  Asst.  Eng.,  Mo.  Pac,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Wait,  B.  A.,  Div.  Eng.,  C.  R.  I,  &  P.,  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa. 
Wallace,  D.  A,,  Chicago  Ry.  Terminal  Commission,  Chicago. 
Walsh,  G.  R,,  Asst.  Eng.,  Mo.  Pac,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
V/alter,  F.  G.,   Tr.,  .A.sst.  Eng..  I.  C,  Chicago. 
Warden,  R.  E.,  Asst.  Eng.,  M.  P.,  Little  Rock,  Ark. 
Webb,  G.  H.,  Ch.  Eng.,  M.  C,  Detroit,  Mich. 
Weir,  John  M.,  Ch.  Eng.,  K.  C.  Sou.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
Williams.  W.  D.,  Chief  Engineer,  C.  N.,  Van  Wert,  O. 
Wilson,  C.  A.,  Consulting  Engineer,  Cincinnati,  O. 
Woodbury,  W,  H.,  Val.  Eng.,  D.  &  I.  R.  &  D.  M.  &  N.,  Duluth, 

Minn. 
VVurzer,  E.  C  ,  Div.  Eng.,  M.  C,  Detroit,  Mich. 
Yeaton,  F.  D.,  Asst.  Eng.,  C.  M.  &  St,  P.,  Chicago. 

Guests 

Anderson,  Burt  T.,  Asst.  Sig.  Engr.,  D.  L.  &  W.,  Hoboken,  N.  J. 

Ayers,  L.  C,  Asst.  Supt.,  N.  &  W.,  Crew,  Va. 

Bennett,  W.  R.,  Track  Supvr.,  Wabash,  Montpelier,  Ohio. 

Breswinger,  S.  J.,  Western  Soc.  Engrs,  Chicago,  111.  A.  C. 

Brodison,  R,  J.,  Tie  &  Track  Supt.,  Toledo,  Ohio. 

Cress,    E.    E.,    Asst.    Engr.,    Joint    Com.    on    Stress    in    R.    R. 

Track,  U.  of  I.,  Urbana,  111. 
Daugherty,  J.,  Roadmaster,  Frisco,  Lebanon,  Mo. 
Doyle,  P.,  Supvr.,  B.  &  B.,  G.  T.,  Montreal, 
Drew,  H.,  Sig.  Supt.,  G.  T.,  Ottawa,  Ont. 
Dunn,  J.  A.,  Portland  Cement  Association,  Chicago. 
Eitzen,  Arthur  R.,  American  Bridge  Co.,  Chicago. 
Galvin,  P.,  Gen.  Roadmaster,  M.  P.,  Kansas  City. 
Ganier,  A.  F.,  N.  C.  &  St.  L.,  Nashville,  Tenn. 
Gatewood,  R.  J.,  A.  T.  &  S.  F.,  Wellington,  Kan. 
Geyer,  C.  J.,  Asst.  Div.  Engr.,  C.  &,  O.,  Richmond,  Va. 
Gibbons,  J.  J.,  Asst.  Engr.  Big  4,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
Graham,  J.,  C.  R.  R, 

Greene,  C,  W.,  Timber  Treating  Engr.,  Toledo,  Ohio. 
Hallsted,  R,  H,,  Gen.  Roadmaster,  Colfe}'\'ille,  Kan. 
Hardy,  B.,  Roadmaster,  C.  P.,  Ignacc,  Ont. 
Harryman,  J.,  Supt.  of  Track,  St.  Albans,  W.  Va. 
Hayes,  V.   R.,  Asst.   Engr.  Wabash,  Decatur,  111. 
Heuncke,  J.  A,,  Asst.  Engr.,  C.  C.  C.  &  St.  L.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
Heywood,  A.  E.,  .A.sst.  Engr.,  Battle  Creek,  Mich. 
Houlihan,  J.  C,  Sec.  Engr.  M.  of  W.,  I.  C,  Chicago. 
Johnson,  Paul  K.,  Asst.  Engr.,  C.  I.  &  W.,  Chicago. 
Leslie,  R.  D.,  Forest  Products,  New  York  City. 
Lockhart,  H.  K.,  Asst.  Supvr.,  Penn.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Longstreet,  P.  E.,  Res,  Mangr.,  Salt  Lake  City. 
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LoiiKwill,   M.   1".,    Div.   KiiRr.,   Wabash,   Montpclicr,   Ohio. 

Li>ok,   Richard,   V.-l'n-s.   Canada  ("rcnsotiiin  Co.,  Tonmlo,  Can 

I.ori-ii/,  H.  C.,  .\ssl.  I'.iinr.,  Ciiiciniiati,  ( )liio 

Marsliall,  H.  I-.,  Stipt    Siiops,  Marlinslniix 

Marshall.  1.,  C,  Asm.   iuinr..  Mo.   I'ac,   I.itllc  Kork,   Ark 

Mc(iiiii.;aii.    I.   !•'.,    Uoadiu.istcr,   l"'risi'(i,   St.    I.onis. 

Miiur,   K.  i,.,  Siipyr.  H.  &  li..  N.   \.  C.  Ottawa,  Out. 

Moss,  U-romo  A.,  Const.  Imikt.,  Chicajjo. 

Novltir,  J.   A.,   In   Charge  LinnluT   Mirhanics,    I-'on-st    l'ru(l^ut^ 

l.al).,    Madison.   Wis. 
Osl><)rne,  S.  II..  Div.  luinr.,  M.  P.,  Kan.sas  City,  Mo. 
IVrkins,  H.  M.,  Asst.  Kngr.,  N.  P..  Fargo,  N.  D. 
Kccvcs,  W.  T.,  Rol>t.  W.   Huntrr  luigrs.,  Chicago. 
RayniT,  I.  S.,  Asst.  Sig.  ICngr.,  Pitt.  !,.  1"...  I'ittshurgh.  Pa. 
Reinort,  W.  A.,  Asst.  ICngr.,  C.  &•  W.  1.,  Chicago. 
Rilcv,  Frank  L.,  Asst.  Kngr.  of  HuiUhngs,  15.  &  O.,  Baltimore. 
Ring,  J.  K.,  Div.  Engr.,  C.  &  O.,  Hinton,  W.  Va. 
Small,  v..  A.,  Jr.,  A.  M.  Bvcrs  Co..  Pitlslnirgh,  Pa. 
Smith,  H.  R.,  Pilot  Kngr..  G.  T..  Detroit.  Mich. 
Smith,  S.  W.,  Prin.  Asst.  Fngr.,  Wahash,  Chicago. 
Stci)hfns,  Chas.,  Sig.  luigr.,  C.  &  ().,  Richmond,  Va. 
Tallwt,  K.  H.,  Kochming  Machine  Co.,  Milwaukee. 
Upson,  S.  C,  Div.  F'tigr.,  F^rie,  Pa. 
Wei-k.  J.  F:.,  Instr.  Man.,  G.  T.,  Battle  Creek,  Mich. 
Whalcy.  F.  D.,  Master  Carpenter.  C.  R.  I.  &  P.,  Des  Moines,  la. 
Wilk,  Beiij.,  Universal   Portland  Cement,  Chicago. 


Chilean  Railway  Man  at  Convention 

Victor  M.  Navarctte,  a  civil  engineer  of  Santiago, 
Chile,  is  in  attendance  at  the  convention  as  a  commis- 
sioner from  the  Chilean  government  and  Chilean  State 
Railways.  He  has  been  in  the  States  three  years,  studyinj; 
maintenance  of  way  practices,  principally  on  the  Penn- 
sylvania. He  made  his  headquarters  first  at  Trenton,  and 
is^  now  at  New  York,  where  he  is  in  close  touch  with  the 
operating  and  maintenance  conditions  in  the  cotigested 
zone  between  Philadelphia  and  New  York. 

He  states  that  this  study  of  American  railways  is  made 
with  a  view  to  the  ultimate  establishment  of  uniform 
standards  for  both  construction  and  maintenance  on  his 
home  railways.  A  special  point  in  question  is  the  gage 
that  will  eventually  be  adopted — whether  this  shall  be  a 
continuation  of  the  present  predominating  wide  gage  of 
5  ft.  6  in.,  the  less  common  meter  gage,  or  a  compromise 
of  both  to  the  standard  gage  of  American  railways.  It 
is  also  intended  to  raise  the  degree  of  maintenance  to 
accord  with  the  best  practice  of  this  country  with  the 
object  especially  of  increasing  the  speed  in  both  passenger 
and  freight  service. 

A  large  part  of  the  purpose  in  the  assignment  of  a 
representative  to  this  country  is  to  make  known  the  wants 
of  his  government  for  standard  materials  for  track  con- 
struction and  for  equipment.  The  building  of  tlie  ])resent 
cordial  relations  existing  between  the  two  governments 
will,  it  is  thought,  be  furthered  by  a  broader  interchange 
of  trade. 

It  will  be  interesting  to  engineers  to  recall  that  the 
first  railway  constructed  in  Chile  was  built  by  an  Ameri- 
can named  Wheelwright  from  Massachusetts  as  early  as 
1842,  which  beginning  has  expanded  into  a  system 
traversing  every  part  of  this  country.  The  line  between 
Valparaiso  and  Santiago  is  laid  with  1 10-lb.  rail  of  nearly 
A.  S.  C.  E.  section,  known  as  Chilean  State  Railways 
section,  and  carries  a  daily  traffic  of  100  trains.  Mr. 
Navarette  is  in  daily  attendance  at  the  convention  and  at 
the  Coliseum,  studying  the  exhibit  of  the  National  Rail- 
way Appliances  Association,  which  has  iinpressed  him  as 
remarkably  complete  and  progressive. 

An  Important  Change 

Control  of  the  Westinghouse,  Church,  Kerr  &  Com- 
pany has  been  purchased  by  D wight  P.  Robinson,  for- 
merly of  Stone  &  Webster. 


B.  &  B.  Men  Meet 

The  executive  committee  of  the  American  Railway 
iJridgc  and  iUiikling  Association  met  in  rf)()m  A-6  oi  the 
Congress  Hotel  at  5  f)'clock  yesterday  afternoon  to  hear 
the  re|)ort  of  the  arrangements  connnittec  relative  to  the 
.Atlanta  convention.  After  extended  discussion  it  was 
decided  to  post|><)ne  the  convention  one  week  to  avoid 
conflicts.  The  annual  meeting  will  therefore  be  held  at 
Atlanta,  (ia.,  on  October  2f)-2S.  .\  committee  was  also 
appointed  to  draft  amendments  to  the  constituti<jn  for 
])resentation  at  the  annual  meeting. 

A.  R.  E.  A.  Attendance 

During  yesterday's  afternoon  session  of  the  American 
RaiJway  luigineering  Association,  the  announcement  was 
made  by  the  chairman  that  531  members  were  in  attend 
ance.  This  compares  with  a  total  attendance  of  425  last 
year. 

We  Hope  for  21  More 

E.  H.  Fritch  has  just  completed  21  years'  continucnis 
service  as  secretary  of  the  A.  R.  E.  A. 


A  Double-Leaf  Bascule  Span 

Designed  as  a  Three-Hinged  Arch 

DOUBLE-LEAF  CANTILEVER  LII-T  BRIDGES  SO  COmmonly 
used  for  highway  structures  have  not  been  gen- 
erally adopted  by  the  railroads  on  account  of  the 
greater  deflection  of  the  cantilever.  One  means  of  over- 
coming this  objection  is  to  introduce  arch  action  by 
bringing  the  two  leaves  together  at  a  considerable  eleva- 
tion above  the  points  of  sui)port  on  the  abutments  or 
piers.  Particular  interest  in  this  method  is  aroused  at 
this  time  through  the  erection  of  a  long-span  structure 
of  this  type  carrying  electric  railway  and  street  traffic 
across  the  Tennessee  river  at  Chattanooga,  Tenn.  This 
structure  affords  a  clear  channel  width  of  300  ft.  and  as 
seen  in  the  photograph  is  a  Scherzer  rolling  lift  bridge 
which  acts  as  a  double  cantilever  for  dead  loads  and 
as  a  three-hinged  arch  for  live  loads,  the  two  leaves 
forming  riveted  arch  trusses  from  which  the  floor  is  sus- 
pended. 

A  particularly  notable  feature  in  this  design  is  the 
manner  in  which  the  counterweights  have  been  treated 
to  give  a  minimum  of  difficulty  in  the  jesthetic  propor- 
tioning of  the  structure  which,  to  all  intents  and  pur- 
poses, is  an  arch  bridge  when  the  spans  is  closed.  The 
crown  contact  or  hinge  consists  of  12-in.  pins  mounted 
in  the  truss  ends  of  one  leaf  and  brought  to  bearing  in 
cast  steel  sockets  in  the  other  leaf.  One  pin  is  located 
midway  between  the  top  and  bottom  chords  of  each 
truss  in  a  heavy  web  con.struction  that  unites  them  at 
the  crown.  The  bridge  is  operated  electrically  with 
control  from  one  side  of  the  channel  and  in  about  l'/2 
min.  To  allow  the  electrical  operating  equipment  suffi- 
cient latitude  to  enable  these  pin  bearings  at  the  crown 
to  come  in  contact  properly,  a  form  of  dovetail  mech- 
anism has  been  provided  at  the  ends  of  the  two  leaves 
in  the  plane  of  the  floor  .system.  Since  this  portion  of 
the  structure  comes  in  close  proximity  first  when  the 
span  is  being  closed,  this  dovetail  arrangement  serves 
to  guide  the  two  leaves  so  that  they  are  at  sufficiently 
near  the  same  elevation  as  the  spans  come  together. 
This  operation  is  entirely  automatic,  no  locking  machin- 
ery is  necessary. 

In  a  movable  bridge  of  these  proportions    (each  leaf 
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weiglis  4,f)CX),000  lb.)  heavy  construction  is  required  in 
the  rcKkers  or  segmental  girders  on  which  the  bridge 
operates.  The  drawing  illustrates  this  type  of  construc- 
tion. Instead  of  building  the  girders  to  the  curve  of  the 
rockers  with  a  relatively  thin  rocker  shoe,  as  was  done 
in  a  large  part  of  the  earlier  bridges  of  this  tyi)e,  the 
girders  in  this  case  are  segmental,  that  is,  with  tiieir 
flanges  formed  to  the  chords  of  the  rocker  cur\e  while 
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The  Segmental  Girder  with  Its  Cast  Steel  Rim  and  the  Rack 

the  actual  curve  is  formed  b\'  relatively  thick  cast  steel 
tires.  This  form  of  construction  not  only  affords  a  better 
distribution  of  the  bearing  pressures,  but  ])ermits  of  much 
simpler  construction  in  the  structural  steel  girders  which 
are  built  to  straight  lines  rather  than  to  the  curve,  ll 
will  be  noted  further  that  the  joints  between  the  ends  of 
these  tire  sections  are  overlapped  and  that  diaphragms  are 
placed  over  these  joints,  as  the  rocker  or  girder  to  which 
these  castings  are  attached  is  of  structural  steel  plate 
girder  construction  supf)orted  at  its  ends  and  subject  to 


Improvements  in  Welding 

and  Cutting  Torches 

OF  iXTKREST  TO  KAii.ROAixs  usiug  oxy-acctylcnc  weld- 
ing and  cutting  equijmient  is  the  improvement  made 
during  the  year  in  the  apparatus  used  for  this  pro- 
cess by  the  Air  Reduction  Sales  Company,  New  York 
City,  which  has  developed  new  ai)paratus  consisting  of 
four  different  models  of  torches  adapted  for  general 
welding  and  cutting.  These  models  are  made  uj)  in  vari- 
ous lengths  and  angles  of  head  and  the  nature  of  these 
new  torches  will  be  understood  from  the  description  of 
two  of  them  which  follows. 

In  the  Airco  "A"  torch,  which  is  used  for  general 
welding,  the  oxygen  and  acetylene  gases  are  mixed  virtu- 
ally at  the  theoretical  ratio  of  one  part  acetylene  and  one 
part  oxygen.  The  possibility  of  flashbacks  or  backfires 
has  been  avoided  owing  to  the  method  of  mixing  the 
gases  in  the  torch  and  to  the  design  of  the  structure  itself. 
The  method  involves  the  introduction  of  acetylene  at  a 
|)ressure  higher  than  that  of  the  oxygen  behind  the  mixing 
])oint  so  that  if  the  tip  is  obstructed  in  any  manner  the 
mixture  within  it  is  enriched  in  acetylene  and  the  rate  of 
flame  propagation  in  the  discharge  passage  is  automat- 
ically reduced.  As  soon  as  the  obstruction  is  removed  the 
original  ratio  of  aceylene  to  oxygen  is  restored.  The  gas 
])ressures  recommended  for  the  Airco  torch  are  suffi- 
ciently low  for  safety,  but  are  high  enough  so  that  the 
operator  is  insured  control  over  both  the  oxygen  and 
acetylene  pressures  as  well  as  the  quantities  of  these 
gases  used. 

In  this  torch  the  acetylene  passages  are  directed  to  a 
common  point — the  point  of  mixing  of  the  oxygen  and 


The  Double  Leaf  Span  of  the  Tennessee  River  Bridge  at  Chattanooga 


deflection.  The  joints  between  the  tire  sections  are  o])en 
so  as  not  to  take  flange  stress.  This  same  form  of  con- 
struction was  used  recently  in  the  Petty  Island  bridge  of 
the  Pennsylvania  railroad,  a  single-leaf  bascule  span  in 
the  Delaware  river  at  Philadelphia. 

The  design  for  the  entire  bridge  was  made  by  R.  H. 
Davis,  consulting  engineer.  New  York  City,  with  J.  E. 
(ireiner,  Baltimore,  as  consulting  engineer  for  the  project. 
The  lift  span  design  was  prepared  by  the  Scherzer  Roll- 
ing Lift  Bridge  Company  of  Chicago. 


acetylene.  The  oxygen  is  conveyed  to  this  point  by  a 
single  passage.  There  is  no  mixing  chamber  or  expan- 
sion chamber  in  the  torch.  The  tip  orifice  or  passage  is 
a  straight  drilled  hole.  The  gases  mix  at  the  entrance  to 
this  passage,  co-mingle  and  emerge  from  the  tip  in  this 
state.  The  aceylene  passages  vary  both  in  number  and 
size  with  the  diameter  of  the  discharge  passage  in  the 
tip,  and  are  proportioned  to  the  size  of  this  passage  and 
of  the  oxygen  passage  in  the  torch  head.  When  the  op- 
erator changes  tips   for  different   classes  of   work   it   is 
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Cutting  a  Rail  with  Calorene  Gas 

in  cubic  feet  per  hour  and  the  thickness  of  metal  that  can 
be  cut  by  each  of  the  10  tips  furnished  for  the  Airco  "A" 
torch  are  indicated  below  : 


Pressure 

,Lb. 

Per  Hour 

Speed  of  Weld  in  Ft.   Gas  Consump- 

Thickness 

Size 

per  Sq. 

In. 

Best  Con- 

Shop 

tion  in 

Cu.  Ft. 

of  Metal 

of  Tip 

0.xy. 

Acety 

dition 

Practice 

Oxy. 

Acety. 

1/32  to  :/16 

n 

1 

2 

2'/, 

21 

17 

2.8 

2.6 

1/16  to  3/32 

n 

2 

2 

2V, 

17 

14 

4.2 

3.9 

3/32  to  1/8 

n 

3 

2 

2'/, 

14 

U'A 

7.2 

6.7 

1/8     to  1/4 

n 

4 

2^ 

3 

9 

7 

12.S 

11.5 

1/4     to  3/8 

n 

5 

354 

4 

6 

^'A 

18.2 

17.0 

3/8     to  1/2 

n 

6 

4 

.S 

4J^ 

3 

25.9 

24.4 

1/2     to  5/8 

n 

7 

4^4 

6 

3 

2 

37.8 

35.0 

S/8     to  3/4 

n 

8 

SH 

7 

2 

I'A 

53.6 

50.0 

3/4     to       1 

n 

9 

e'A 

« 

1J4 

1 

67.2 

62.5 

Heavy 

10 

7!4 

y 

79.1 

73.8 

The  Airco  "B"  torch  is  designed  to  meet  the  demand 
for  a  light  torch  for  use  in  work  which  requires  opera- 


New  Airco  Welding  Torches 

tors  to  w'eld  continuously  in  one  position  and  where  a 
smaller  flame  than  is  furnished  by  the  Airco  "A"  torch 
can  be  used.  The  approximate  pressure  in  pounds  per 
square  inch,  speed  of  welding  in  feet  per  hour  and  con- 


suni|)tion  of  jjascs  in  cubic  feet  per  hour  and  the  thickness 
of  metal  lliat  can  be  cut  by  each  of  tlie  five  tips  for  the 
.\irco  "H"  tr)rcii  are  indicated  below: 

—  Per    Hour        

PrcdKure,  Lb.   Speed  of  Weld  in  Ft.   (ixn  ('.on*\xmp- 
per  Sc|.  In.    Dciil  Con-    Shop  tian  in  Cu.  Ft. 

Oxy.      Acety.     ditlon     Practice        ^'"X-     Accly. 


I'hickiics. 

.)f  Metal 
ImwIct  1/32  in. 
l/.i2  lo  1/16  in. 
1/16  to  3/32  in. 
i/32  to  l/«  in. 
1/8     to   1/4     in. 


of  Tip        Oxy. 


Acety. 

2^1  26 

2>A  21 

2/i  17 

3  14 


WA 


2.0  \.69 

2.8  2.64 

4.5  4.25 

6.3  5.90 

').\  H.50 


A    Sectional    or    Laminated    Cross-Tie 

OM  oi'  Till'.  KKCK.NT  (leveloiniieiils  in  the  railway 
cross-lie  field  is  a  new  sectional  f)r  laminated  tie 
manufactured  by  the  l^evert  Sectional  Tie  Com- 
liany,  Reno,  Nev.,  for  use  in  main  line  or  i)assing  tracks. 
I'lie  Revert  Sectional  tie,  as  it  is  called,  is  composed  of 
small  pieces  of  sawn  lumber  assembled  and  fastened  to- 
i,'ethcr  so  as  to  form  a  tie  of  the  recjuired  size,  thereby 
affording  an  outlet  for  material  which  otherwise  would 
have  little  commercial  value. 

The  main  body  of  the  tie  is  made  up  of  three  j)ieces 
"f  2-in.  by  S-in.  surfaced  lumber  8  ft.  long,  which  are 
I  cinforced  at  each  end  by  four  pieces  of  similar  material 
of  the  same  width  and  thickness.  These  pieces  are  placed 
two  on  a  side  and  are  28  in.  and  32  in.  long,  respectively, 
the  ends  toward  the  center  having  a  1  to  1  mitre.  The 
maximum  width  of  the  tie  thus  constructed   from  2-in. 
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Construction  Plan  Showing  Arrangement  of  Dowel  Pins,  Etc. 

stock  is  approximately  13  in.  and  the  minimum  about  6 
in.,  the  mitred  end  pieces  forming  a  tapered  shoulder  at 
each  end  and  on  both  sides.  After  being  cut  to  shape, 
each  piece  is  treated  with  a  preservative  to  insure  a  uni- 
form penetration  in  the  tie  when  it  is  completely  assem- 
bled. 

After  the  treatment,  the  parts  of  the  tie  are  assem- 
bled, held  in  clamps  under  heavy  pressure  and  15  one- 
inch  wooden  dowels  inserted  to  bind  the  pieces  firmly  to- 
gether as  a  unit,  12  being  driven  on  a  diagonal  and  three 
straight  across  as  shown  in  the  illustration.  A  special  tie- 
plate  is  used  which  overlaps  the  edges  and  further  assists 
in  holding  the  parts,  besides  furnishing  a  larger  bearing 
surface  for  the  rail. 

A  comparison  of  the  lumber  in  the  Revert  tie  with 
the  amount  in  a  7-in.  by  10-in.  by  8-ft.  one-piece  tie  shows 
a  saving  of  approximately  5,000  b.m.  ft.  per  mile  of  track 
and  an  increased  rail  bearing  surface  of  about  333  lineal 
ft.  per  mile.  The  tie  is  now  being  tested  by  the  Southern 
Pacific  on  a  section  of  line  near  Reno,  following  its  use 
over  a  number  of  years  on  the  logging  railroad  of  the 
Verdi  Lumber  Company,  where  it  was  subjected  to  heavy 
rains,  snows  and  frosts  with  satisfactory  results,  and 
without  any  separation  of  the  pieces  composing  the  tie. 
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Spikes  were  found  to  hold  equally  as  well  in  the  new  tie 
as  in  a  one-piece  tie,  while  greater  life  was  obtained 
through  the  increased  bearing  surface  under  the  rail, 
the   increased   ])enetration   of    the   preservative   and    the 


A  Test  Installation  on  the  Southern  Pacific 

greater  strength  of  the  tie.  It  was  found  that  the  shoul- 
ders of  the  tie  practically  eliminated  all  lateral  movement 
on  tangents  or  curves. 


Improved   Ignition   on 

Mudge  Motor  Cars 

THE  NEW  MuDGE  E-1  MOTOR  CAR  manufactured  by 
Mudge  &  Company,  Chicago,  is  now  being 
equipped  with  a  magneto  ignition.  The  magneto 
is  a  high-tension  Berling  magneto  with  weather  and 
dustproof  case  and  is  mounted  on  a  casting  attached  to 
the  upper  frame  rail  of  the  car,  as  shown  in  the  illus- 
tration. The  application  of  the  magneto  is  such  that 
the  car  can  be  run  in  either  direction,  the  magneto  tim- 
ing lever  on  the  seat  board  being  turned  to  point  in  the 
direction  in  which  the  car  is  to  run.  The  operation  of 
the  spark   control   is   very   simple,   the   timer   being  ad- 


Photograph  Showing  the  Improved  Ignition 

vanced  and  retarded  the  same  as  with  the  vibrating  coil 
ignition  system.  By  placing  the  magneto  timing  lever  in 
a  neutral  position,  that  is,  half  way  between  the  for- 
ward and  reverse  running  positions,  the  ignition  may 
be  cut  out  without  opening  the  coaster  valve,  thus  caus- 
ing the  engine  to  act  as  a  brake.  This,  however,  does 
not  interfere  with  the  ignition  cut-out  controlled  by  the 
coaster  valve-operating  mechanism  which  is  entirely  in- 


dependent <jf  the  other.  The  entire  arrangement  is  sim- 
ply and  substantially  mounted  with  controlling  levers  of 
large  size. 


A  Portable  Gasoline- 
Driven  Air  Compressor 

THE  INCREASING  POPULARITY  OF  the  gasolinc  engine 
and  other  forms  of  internal  combustion  motors  has 
led  to  their  general  adoption  as  a  source  of  power, 
liarticularly  where  portability  is  desired.  Such  an  in- 
stallation has  been  developed  by  the  Sullivan  Machinery 
Company,  Chicago,  in  the  form  of  a  portable  air  com- 
pressor, which  consists  of  a  two-cylinder  air  compressor 
with  receiver  tank  driven  by  a  four-cylinder  gasoline 
motor.  AH  parts  of  the  unit  are  mounted  on  a  steel 
frame  supported  by  four  steel  wheels  with  a  gage  of  4  ft. 
8  in.,  the  total  weight  of  the  equipment  being  4,500  lb. 
This  permits  it  to  be  employed  on  numerous  maintenance 
and  construction  jobs  where  the  use  of  compressed  air 
in  comparatively  large  quantities  would  be  advantageous, 
but  otherwise  either  impractical  or  expensive  on  account 
of  the  attendant  costs  of  making  temporary  compressor 
installations  or  of  spurring  out  a  compressor  car. 

The  compressor,  which  is  mounted  near  one  end  of 
the  frame,  is  of  the  two-cylinder,  single  acting,  single 
stage,  vertical  type  and  has  a  displacement  capacity  of 
150  cu.  ft.  per  min.  of  free  air  with  a  terminal  pressure 


The  Complete  Unit  Mounted  on  Wheels 

of  100  lb.  at  400  r.p.m.  The  cylinders  measure  8  in.  by 
6>4  in.  and  are  water-cooled  by  hopper  jackets,  hibrica- 
tion  being  secured  by  a  force  feed  oil  pump  inclosed  in 
the  crank  case  and  arranged  to  deliver  oil  under  pres- 
sure to  all  bearings.  Any  oil  thrown  off  by  the  crank  pin 
is  prevented  from  entering  the  cylinder  by  baffle  plates 
and  as  a  further  protection,  the  lower  ends  of  the  piston 
are  provided  with  "wiper"  rings  to  prevent  excess  oil 
from  accumulating  on  the  cylinder  walls.  The  air  valves 
are  of  the  wafer  plate  type  and  are  located  radially  with 
respect  to  the  axis  of  the  cylinder,  close  to  its  head  and 
iield  in  place  by  fiat  circular  leaf  springs.  Both  valves 
and  springs  are  made  of  high  grade  tempered  spring  steel. 
The  valves  open  against  guard  plates,  which  are  designed 
to  give  a  wide  port  oi^ening  with  the  minimum  clearance 
loss  and  without  restricting  the  admission  or  discharge  of 
the  air  to  or  from  the  cylinders,  yet  are  easily  accessible 
by  the  removal  of  screw  plugs. 

The  power  is  applied  to  the  compressor  through  an 
internal  gear  cut  in  the  heavy  square  rim  flywheel  mount- 
ed on  the  compressor  crank  shaft  which  engages  with  a 
pinion  on  the  shaft  of  the  gasoline  engine,  the  application 
of  the  power  being  controlled  by  an  automobile  type  of 
disk  clutch.  The  clutch  shaft  is  supported  at  the  flywheel 
end  by  a  ball  bearing  and  at  the  pinion  end  by  a  high 
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(Inly  rolln   l>(.';ii  iii^.     Tin-  iiioti.r  is  of  llic  "cii  liloc"  lypc     .^ivcs  a   solid   ^-iii.  section  of  iron   to  liold   the  l)rackel 
with  a  rem<)v;il)le  cyliiuliT  licad  and  provided  witli  a  llirof       and   \vc-d>,'C'  ti)(,'c-llicr.     'J'lic  slot   is  of  snfficicnt    width  to 
lioint  susi)ension.    Ii,Miiti<)n  is  prixhu-od  hy  a  hij,di  tension      make  sprea<linj,'  easy  and   it    i('(|nires  oidy  a   slif,dil    pull 
inatjncto  npiipiJod  with  an  inipnise  starter,  'i'hc  carhurelof 
is  of  standard  make  and  fitted  with  a  j^overnor  to  main 
tain  iiinsiani   speed.    The  ladialm    liicaicd  al   the  rear  eml 


The  Wafer  Type  Valve  and  Cage 

of  the  frame  is  of  lar<;e  size  and  stmns^jy  braced.  Tiie 
entire  nnit  is  ])rotecte(l  by  a  sheet  metal  canojjy  to  wliicli 
arc  atlacheil  canvas  side  curtains  wliicli  can  l)c  lowered 
when  the  outfit  is  not  in  use. 


A  New  Adjustable  Rail  Brace 

TiiK  Coleman  Railway  .Suim'ly  Company,  New 
York  City,  has  recently  brought  out  a  new  design 
of  rail  brace  wdiich  is  adju.stable  in  steps  of  3"^  in. 
for  a  total  adjustment  of  ^  in.  and  which  is  comprised 
of  but  three  j^arts ;  a  bracket,  which  is  the  fixed  member, 
a  wedge,  which  is  the  loose  member,  and  a  split  pin  for 
holding  the  bracket  and  wedge  in  place.  These  parts  and 
the  manner  in  whicli  they  are  applied  are  shown  in  the 
photographs.  The  loose  member  is  wedge-shaped  and 
has  a  groove  wdiich  is  designed  to  fit  a  tongue  provided 
in  the  fixed  member.  The  wedge,  when  applied,  is  driven 
in  until  all  play  between  the  rail  and  the  Isracket  is  taken 

The  adjustments  are  made  by  means  of  a  series  of  one- 
half  diameter  holes   pro\'ided   in  the  wedge  and  in  the 


The  Wedge  Member  in  Position  to  Be  Driven  Home 

bracket.  These  half  holes  are  on  different  centers  in 
each  part  of  the  device,  but  bear  a  certain  relation  to  each 
other,  so  that,  with  the  wedge  driven  to  adjustment,  a 
full  diameter  hole  is  formed  of  the  half  diameter  holes  in 
either  part.  Into  this  hole  is  placed  a  large  split  pin 
which,  when  spread,  acts  as  a  cotter  and  holds  the  two 
members  in  place. 

The  pin,  which  is  J4,  in.  in  diameter,  is  solid  for  about 
half   its   length,   being   slotted   at   the   lower   end.      This 


The  Adjustable  Rail  Brace  in  Service  at  a  Switch  Point 

with  a  claw-bar  to  withdraw  the  pin  from  the  hole  when 
another  adjustment  is  to  be  made. 

The  bracket  and  pin  are  of  a  standard  size  for  all  rail-. 


Combination  Guard  Rail  Clamp  and  Tie  Plate 

while  the  dimensions  of  the  wedge  are  varied  with  the 
different  rail  sections.  The  device  is  used  both  on  switch 
points  and  guard  rails. 

A   Large   Capacity  Wet 

Sand  Storage  Plant 

THE  Roberts  &  Schaefer  Company,  Chicago,  is  now 
completing  a  large  new  coaling  and  sanding  station 
for  the  Lehigh  Valley  at  Ashmore,  Pa.,  which  has 
for  one  of  its  main  features  the  adoption  of  a  wet  sand 
storage  arrangement  which  insures  an  adequate  supply  of 
sand  for  winter  use  and  eliminates  practically  all  manual 
labor  incident  to  its  handling.  The  sand  itself  is  stored 
in  a  circular  reinforced  concrete  tank  with  a  storage  ca- 
pacity of  750  tons.  While  the  design  of  the  tank  merits 
attention,  the  chief  point  of  interest  lies  in  the  installa- 
tion and  operating  methods  of  this  new  winter  storage, 
fireproof,  sand-handling  and  drying  plant  because  the  en- 
tire operation  of  storing,  drying  and  handling  of  the  sand 
is  performed  without  shoveling  or  hand  labor  with  the 
possible  exception  of  unloading  the  cars. 

The  Ashmore  plant  consists  of  a  750-ton  reinforced 
concrete  coaling  station  serving  four  tracks,  a  120-ton 
RandS  gravity  sand  plant  and  the  750-ton  wet  sand  stor- 
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age  bin.  An  automatic  electric  hoist  with  a  three-ton 
bucket  is  used  for  both  the  wet  sand  and  the  coal,  which 
are  unloaded  into  a  track  hopper,  flowing  by  gravity 
through  a  three-ton  Schraeder  automatic  measuring  feeder 
to  the  hoisting  bucket.  The  sand,  after  being  elevated, 
is  discharged  automatically  and  falls  by  gravity  down  a 
steel  spout  leading  to  the  storage  bin,  which  is  approx- 
imately 24  ft.  6  in.  in  diameter  and  45  ft.  high.  In  re- 
claiming sand  from  the  wet  storage  bin  a  large  gate  is 
opened,  allowing  the  sand  to  fall  by  gravity,  aided  by  a 
revolving  feeder  operating  at  about  10  r.p.ni.  on  a  16-in. 
belt  conveyor  traveling  at  a  rate  of  about  350  ft.  per  min. 
This  conveyor,  which  is  driven  by  a  10  h.p.  electric  motor, 
has  an  over-all  length  of  27  ft.  and  carries  the  sand  direct 
to  the  track  hopper,  whence  it  is  again  elevated  by  the 


Sand  Storage  Bin  and  General  Distribution  System 

three-ton  bucket  hoist.  In  this  cycle,  however,  the  sand 
is  discharged  into  a  steel  chute  leading  to  the  120-ton 
storage  bin  over  the  RandS  gravity  sand-drying  plant. 
By  this  arrangement  the  sand  can  be  elevated  into  this  bin 
over  the  dryer,  either  from  the  cars  or  from  storage. 

From  the  120-ton  bin  the  sand  flows  by  gravity  through 
two  large  discharge  spouts,  controlled  by  gates,  into  two 
Beamer  steam  sand  dryers  which  run  without  attention. 
After  the  sand  has  passed  through  the  steam  drying  coils, 
it  drops  into  a  steel  hopper,  where  it  is  cleaned  by  gravity, 
the  clean,  dry  sand  falling  into  automatic  sand  drums 
which  require  about  two  hours  to  fill.  When  the  drums  are 
completely  filled  the  sand  is  blown  by  compressed  air  up 
into  the  10-ton  dry  sand  storage  bin  over  the  top  of  the 


coaling  pocket,  whence  it  flows  by  gravity  through  the 
moisture-proof  undercut  sand  valves  and  telescoping 
spouts  to  the  locomotives  on  the  four  tracks. 


A  Portable  Electric  Flood  Light 

WORKING  AT  NIGHT  Under  Overhead  lights  has  al- 
ways been  a  handicap  to  workmen  and  in  many 
instances  is  the  underlying  cause  of  errors  or  in- 
accuracies. One  of  the  latest  devices  introduced  for  the 
purpose  of  bettering  such  lighting  conditions  and  to  se- 
cure better  illumination  under  the 
varied  circumstances  met  with  in 
railway  shops  and  gravel  pits,  on 
construction  work,  at  wrecks, 
etc.,  is  a  portable  electric  flood 
light  manufactured  by  the  Alex- 
ander Milburn  Company,  Balti- 
more, Md. 

This  light  consists  of  an  enam- 
eled reflector  15  in.  in  diameter, 
mounted  on  a  standard  and  sup- 
ported by  tripod  legs,  the  total 
overall  height  being  68  in.  The 
spread  of  the  legs  is  28  in.  and 
the  height  of  the  device  with  the 
standard  lowered  is  38  in.,  the  en- 
tire unit  weighing  about  20  lb. 
The  upper  end  of  the  standard 
is  adjustable,  so  that  the  reflector 
can  be  set  at  any  desired  angle  or 
height  from  the  level  of  the 
ground  to  a  maximum  of  nearly  6 
ft.,  the  reflector  being  free  to  revolve  in  any  desired  direc- 
tion. By  using  a  100-watt  lamp  a  60-ft.  ray  can  be 
])rojected,  making  it  adaptable  for  a  wide  variety  of  re- 
quirements. 


A  Reinforced  Thawing  Torch 

DURING  COLD  WEATHER  a  thaw  torch  becomes  an  im- 
portant and  much-used  appliance  which  is  com- 
monly subjected  to  rough  usage.  It  may  also  be 
dropped  or  knocked  against  other  objects  while  in  use. 
While  the  burner  may  not  break  under  such  service  the 
connection  is  eventually  weakened,  interfering  with  the 
efficiency  of  the  burner.  In  recognition  of  the  abuse 
which  a  torch  receives,  the  Hauck  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany, Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  has  added  a  strong  bracket  to  its 


The  New  Light  and 
Stand 


The  Bracket  Protects  the  Burner 

No.  55  thawing  torch  which  forms  a  protection  against 
knocking  or  dropping. 

This  bracket  consists  of  a  piece  of  heavy-gage  band 
iron  which  is  fastened  at  one  end  well  out  on  the  burner 
and  extends  back  to  the  tank,  where  it  is  fastened  at  the 
point  where  the  handle  joins  the  tank  proper,  thus  form- 
ing a  brace  that  removes  the  major  portion  of  any  strain 
from  the  pipe  connection.    The  complete  thawing  torch 
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lias  a  ll.'Hal.  lust  priKif  sti-cl  lank  I'tiiiippcd  uilli  iiaml 
pump  and  pres.siirc  jja^o.  The  Inijjtli  of  tiir  llainc  which 
can  be  piojcctcd  is  22  in.  on  a  C()nsuni|)ti()n  of  three 
tliiarts  of  kerosene  an  hour.  The  complete  outfit  weighs 
aluiut  11  II).  and  is  recommended  hy  its  makers  for  such 
work  as  thawinj;;  out  switch])oints,  interlocking  ashpan 
slides,  air  openings,  injectors,  links  and  other  miscel- 
laneous work. 


The   Improved   Hart   Convertible   Car 

TUK  1\oih;i  K  Hai.i.ast  Car  C'omi'ANV,  Chicago,  has 
added  several  important  improvements  to  its  bal- 
last car  which  arc  of  interest  to  railroad  men  ban 
dling  ballasting  and  construction  work.  The  im- 
j>rovements  in  general  consists  of  the  provision  of  edges 
sloping  downward  and  outward  along  the  sides  of  the 
floor,  an  increased  length  of  the  vertical  side  doors  and 
opening,  with  a  corresponding  reduction  in  the  num- 
ber of  supporting  stakes,  a  new  method  of  operating  the 
side  door  mechanism  and  a  new  arrangement  for  the 
guidance  and  support  of  the  unloading  plow. 

The  floor  of  the  improved  car  is  horizontal  to  within 
eight  inches  of  the  sides  when  it  slopes  down  and  out, 
extending  beyond  the  edge  of  the  door.    The  edge  of  the 


End  View  With  Doors  Open,  Showing  Sloping  Edges,  Etc. 

floor  so  formed  by  this  method  of  construction  is  rein- 
forced and  protected  at  the  point  of  the  change  by  a 
metal  strip  which  also  acts  as  a  support  for  the  plow. 
Double  length  doors  are  used,  three  on  a  side,  which  are 
of  greater  height  than  those  formerly  used.  By  in- 
stalling the  longer  doors,  the  number  of  supporting 
stakes  was  decreased  to  four  full  length  and  three  short 
ones,  and  this,  in  connection  with  the  sloping  floor  and 
the  higher  doors,  has  resulted  in  a  much  larger  discharge 
opening  and  a  consequent  quicker  release  of  the  pres- 
sure. The  short  side  stakes  act  chiefly  as  guides  for  the 
plow  in  connection  with  the  extension  from  the  edge  of 
the  horizontal  floor  to  each  stake  and  with  the  reinforc- 
ing edge  strip,  the  latter  acting  as  the  main  support  for 
the  plow^  The  doors  are  held  closed  by  a  heavy  bar 
on  each  side,  w-hich  differs  from  the  old  arrangement  in 
that  it  is  straight  between  ends  and  is  attached  to  the 
side  doors,  instead  of  to  the  underframe,  by  means  of 
large  hooks  placed  along  the  line  of  the  greatest  strain. 
In  locking,  the  shaft  is  raised  to  engage  with  a  series  of 
inverted  hooks  supported  on  the  side  stakes,  the  shape 
of  the  tip  on  the  lower  hook  forming  a  notch  with  the 


u|>|>c-i'  IkjoK  whiiii  IcikU  Id  hold  the  siiaft  in  position 
regardless  of  the  pressure  on  the  door.  This  arrange 
menl  makes  it  ])ossible  to  unload  the  material  on  eilliei 
side  as  desired  or  on  both  sides  at  the  same  time  and  h;i 
the  additional  advantage  that  the  operating  mechanisn 
cannot    be    fouled    by   the   material    unloaded. 

The  main  improvement  in  the  car,  however,  lies  in 
the  tyi)e  of  floor  construction,  for  in  actual  ojieration 
w  hen  the  side  doors  are  released,  tlie  Intttom  layer  of  the 
material  for  a  distance  of  nearly  10  in.  from  the  sides  of 
the  car  is  released  and  falls  out  naturally  by  gravity, 
causing  a  large  amount   of  other  material   to  cave  and 


Hart  Convertible  Cars  Unloaded  by  Side  Plow 

follow  it  out.  This  quantity  varies,  of  course,  with  the 
material  being  handled,  but  runs  as  high  as  40  per  cent 
of  the  total  load  in  some  instances,  resulting  in  the  re- 
lease of  the  sides  of  the  car  from  any  pressure  and  an 
increase  in  the  ease  with  which  the  unloading  plow  can 
be  operated  and  the  elimination  of  practically  all  liabil- 
ity of  boulders,  roots,  stones  or  earth,  jamming  between 
the  plow  and  the  stake.  Any  material  that  might  lodge 
on  the  plow  runways  or  guides  is  swept  into  the  pock- 
ets by  the  plow  as  it  passes  along,  thus  making  it  pes- 
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The  Ballast  Sliding  Out  by  Gravity  When  Doors  Are  Released 

sible  to  keep  the  plow  on  the  floor  at  all  times  and  to 
secure  practically  100  per  cent  unloading. 

This  car  is  easily  converted  for  use  as  a  center  dump 
car  for  the  distribution  of  ballast,  etc.,  along  the  center 
line  of  the  track.  When  used  in  this  manner  the  oper- 
ating procedure  is  the  same  as  with  the  earlier  model, 
the  only  change  being  that  the  control  of  the  flow  from  i 
the  bottom  can  be  regulated  more  accurately. 
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The  Railway  Business  Association  chooses  wisely  in  planning 
a  dinner  at  which  to  consider,  not  disappointments  or  appre- 
-R      •  hensions  regarding  the  attitude  of  the 

Railway   Business  government,  but  opportunities  and  re- 
Association         sponsibilities  of  the  railroad  managers 

D;««^^  and  of  the  interests  influential  in  shap- 

inner  ,         ...        .  ,         .,       ,       ,,,,  \ 

ing  the  policies  of  the  railroads.  What- 
ever the  future  holds  forth,  facing  the  future  with  confidence 
is  the  first  requisite  toward  successfully  grappling  with  it. 
The  second  requisite  is  the  need  for  generous  and  whole- 
hearted co-operation.  Competition  there  will  be  between  dif- 
ferent railroad  companies  and  between  different  railway  sup- 
ply companies,  and  struggle  there  will  be  between  the  buyer 
and  the  seller  of  railway  supplies,  but  the  essential  fact 
remains  that  the  best  interests  of  the  industry  as  a  whole 
require  the  co-operative  effort  of  all  engaged  in  it.  The 
annual  dinner  of  the  Railway  Business  Association  affords  a 
common  ground  on  which  competitors  may  meet  and  from 
which  the  broader  aspects  of  the  industry  may  be  viewed.  In 
attempting  to  arouse  interest  in  the  problems  confronting  the 
railroads,  the  Railway  Business  Association  has  performed  a 
useful  function.  It  was  at  a  Railway  Business  Association 
dinner  that  the  late  James  J.  Hill  made  one  of  his  most  truly 
prophetic  speeches.  The  problems  of  the  reconstruction  of 
individual  railroad  organizations  is  a  pressing  and  immediate 
one;  nevertheless,  it  would  be  short-sighted  for  a  railroad 
executive  to  become  so  engrossed  in  his  own  immediate  prob- 
lems as  to  lose  sight  of  the  broader  problems  of  the  trans- 
portation business.  Optimism  and  confidence  apparently  are 
to  be  the  keynotes  of  the  Railway  Business  Association's  din- 
ner this  year,  and  optimism  and  confidence  are  certainly 
needed  by  railroad  officers. 


An  interesting  illustration  of  the  new  order  of  conditions  cre- 
ated by  the  return  of  the  railroads  to  private  management  and 

adoption  of  the  new  transportation  act 

The     Shoe  j,   furni.=;hed   by   Reduced   Rate   Order 

on    the  No.    1    issued   by   the   Interstate   Com- 

Other     Foot         merce  Commission  on  March  5.     The 

new  law  provides  that  during  the  six 
months'  period  during  which  the  government  is  to  continue 
the  present  guaranteed  standard  return  to  the  railways  until 
rates  can  be  adjusted  to  meet  the  increased  expenses  which 
have  come  about  during  the  past  two  years,  as  well  as  to  meet 
the  5^2  per  cent  standard  set  by  the  new  law,  the  present 
rates  shall  not  be  reduced  without  the  approval  of  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission.  This  provision  was  inserted 
in  the  law  not  only  to  prevent  action  by  state  authorities  to 
restore  the  rates  in  effect  prior  to  federal  control,  but  was  also 
doubtless  in.spired  in  part  by  statements  made  by  Commis- 
sioner Clark  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  in  his 
testimony  before  the  House  Committee  during  the  considera- 
tion of  the  proposed  legislation  that  it  might  be  well  to  do 
something  to  prevent  rate-cutting  by  the  railroads,  or  at  least 
by  some  of  them,  upon  the  resumption  of  competition.  The 
return  of  the  railroads  to  private  management  was  expected 
to  result  in  an  increase  in  competition  particularly  because  it 
was  made  necessary  for  some  of  the  railroads  to  recover  traffic 
that  had  been  diverted  from  them  during  tlie  period  of  federal 
control,  and  Mr.   Clark  foresaw  that  some  traffic  managers 


would  consider  rate-cutting  the  easiest  way  of  getting  traffic 
liack  to  their  rails.  Reduced  Rate  Order  No.  1  prescribes  in 
detail  regulations  under  which  carriers  must  apply  to  the 
commission  for  approval  for  a  reduction  in  a  rate  prior  to 
September  1,  which  applications,  according  to  the  order,  must 
contain  a  complete  and  accurate  statement  of  the  reasons 
advanced  by  carriers  and  justification  of  the  reduction  sought 
to  be  established.  The  interesting  feature  of  this  order  is 
that  it  is  very  ^imilar  in  form  to  the  fifteenth  section  order 
issued  by  the  commission  in  1917  after  Congress  had  adopted 
the  amendment  to  the  fifteenth  section  proposed  b)^enator 
Hoke  Smith  of  Georgia,  which  prohibited  carriers  from  filing 
tariffs  contairiing  an  increased  rate  without  the  approval  of 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  The  purpose  of  the 
Smith  amendment  was  to  make  it  more  difficult  for  railroads 
to  increase  rates.  Under  present  conditions  the  government, 
being  sponsor  for  the  earnings  of  the  carriers  for  six  months, 
finds  it  just  as  necessary  to  see  that  it  is  not  too  easy  for  a 
railroad  to  reduce  a  rate. 


The  outstanding  feature  of  the  March  meeting  of  the  Central 

Railway  Club  'was  the  optimism  that  was  manifested  during 

the   discussion   of   the   labor   situation. 

Are  Labor  while  most  of  the  speakers  treated  the 
Conditions         question   from   the  mechanical   depart- 

Imorovin??  ment  viewpoint,  the  conditions  in  the 
'  shops  are  probably  not  dissimilar  to 
those  in  other  departments.  The  developments  during  the 
period  of  the  war  and  of  government  control  have  brought 
such  basic  changes  in  the  shop  organizations  that  the  prob- 
lem of  keeping  up  production  has  been  a  serious  one.  The 
demand  for  mechanics  for  war  work,  the  elimination  of 
piecework,  the  introduction  of  the  eight-hour  day  and  the 
national  agreement  have  all  had  a  tendency  to  disrupt  the 
established  shop  organization.  The  result  in  most  cases  has 
l)een  a  lowering  of  production — in  fact,  in  some  shops  the 
man-hours  per  locomotive  repaired  in  1919  were  twice  as 
great  as  in  1917.  With  this  in  mind  it  is  hard  to  find  the 
basis  for  optimism.  Nevertheless,  there  are  encouraging  signs. 
The  labor  organizations  seem  to  have  awakened  to  a  realiza- 
tion of  the  fact  that  higher  wages  merely  bring  an  increase 
in  the  cost  of  living.  Recently  serious  strikes  were  threatened, 
but  in  the  end  sane  counsel  prevailed,  and  this  in  itself  is 
the  .strongest  kind  of  evidence  that  radical  leaders  will  not 
be  able  to  dictate  the  policy  of  American  labor.  The  dis- 
cu.ssion  of  the  problem  of  rising  costs  has  given  the  laboring 
man  a  clearer  conception  of  the  fundamentals  of  economics. 
When  the  workers  generally  come  to  realize  that  the  only  way 
to  permanently  better  their  condition  is  to  increase  produc- 
tion, the  days  of  the  labor  agitator  are  numbered.  There  are 
radicals  in  the  ranks  of  labor,  but  they  form  a  small  minoritv. 
These  agitators  have  attracted  attention  out  of  all  proportion 
to  their  numbers  and  their  influence  has  been  overestimated. 
Perhaps  this  can  be  illustrated  best  by  citing  an  example. 
.\t  a  certain  shop  there  appeared  to  he  strong  opposition 
among  the  employees  to  an  order  which  the  ofticers  consid- 
ered by  no  means  unreasonable.  Finally  a  vote  was  taken  on 
the  question.  Of  the  750  men  employed,  only  107  were  suf- 
ficiently interested  to  attend  the  meeting,  and  of  these  only 
43  opposed  the  company's  rule. 
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The  Pennsylvania's  New  Organization 

"T"  HE  NKW  .sfiiKMi'.  of  Drgiiiii/.alion  of  tlu'  i'l'mi.sylviiiiia 
divides  the  system  into  four  regions,  each  in  charge  of 
a  vice-president.  This  is  a  radical  change  l)uf  even  more 
radical  is  tl\e  hre  iking  down  of  divisional  walls  and 
the  establishment  of  a  departmental  system.  The  Pennsyl- 
vania, in  contradistinction  to  the  New  York  Central,  had  al- 
ways adhered  closely  to  a  divisional  organization.  In  the 
last  five  years  prior  to  government  operation,  this  divisional 
organization  had  been  an  ol)stacle  in  the  process  which  was 
going  on  of  greater  and  greater  concentration  of  authority 
in  the  executive  officers  at  Philadelphia.  The  present  adop- 
tion of  a  departmental  system  was  not  wholly  a  question  of 
standards,  although  standards  in  both  maintenance  of  way 
and  maintenance  of  equipment  are  considered  essential  in 
the  smooth  and  economical  operation  of  this  vastly  compli- 
cated transportation  machine.  Standards  could  be  enforced 
even  with  a  strict!}-  divisional  system,  as  has  been  proved 
conclusively  on  the  Southern  Pacific.  The  difficulty  on  the 
Pennsylvania  appears  to  im  outsider  to  have  been  the  grow- 
ing impossibility  of  getting  anything  done  quickly. 

Promotion  on  the  Pennsylvania  was  in  a  great  majority  of 
cases  necessarily  very  slow.  A  man  got  drilled  into  him  re- 
spect for  traditions  and  for  authority  long  before  he  arrived 
at  a  position  of  authority  and  responsibility.  Furthermore, 
the  intricacies  of  operation  of  such  a  complicated  machine  as 
the  Middle  division  of  the  Eastern  Pennsylvania  grand  di- 
vision were  so  great  that  a  superintendent  had  little  or  no 
opportunity  to  get  outside  his  work  or  to  use  individual  in- 
genuity. Neither  could  he  hope  to  get  into  the  technicalities 
of  the  engineering  and  motive  power  departments,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  traffic,  accounting  and  purchasing  depart- 
ments. 

Nevertheless,  the  superintendent  and  general  super- 
intendent were  the  officers  with  authority  and  responsibility 
for  the  entire  management  of  the  division  and  the  grand  di- 
vision, respectively.  Slowly,  almost  imperceptibly,  there  grew 
up  walls  about  each  division.  Maintenance  of  responsibility 
and  authority  demanded  that  orders  should  go  down  from  the 
executive  department  through  a  considerable  series  of  officers 
before  reaching  the  local  man  on  the  job. 

Thus  two  opposite  kinds  of  difficulties  were  developed.  On 
the  one  hand  it  became  increasingly  difficult  for  the  public 
and  shippers  to  get  immediate  action  when  dealing  with  local 
officers,  because  of  the  excessive  centralization  of  final  power 
at  Philadelphia  and  Pittsburgh.  On  the  other  hand,  it  be- 
came increasingly  difficult  for  an  officer  of  a  department  other 
than  the  operating  department,  to  get  at  the  member  of  the 
divisional  staff  who  had  local  charge  of  the  work  of  this  de- 
partment. 

One  of  the  most  admirable  features  of  the  Pennsylvania 
organization  was  that  promotions  were  exclusively  from  with- 
in the  ranks  and  that  a  man  who  did  faithful  work  was  as- 
sured of  a  good  job  until  old  age  and  a  generous  pension 
when  he  retired.  It  is  well,  understood  that  such  a  system  as 
this  of  necessity  means  the  accumulation  of  a  certain  amount 
of  deadwood.  The  United  States  regular  army  in  peace 
times  had  the  same  thing  happen,  and  unless  a  ruthless  sys- 
tem of  cutting  off  the  heads  of  older  men  to  make  way  for 
the  younger  ones  is  adopted,  it  is  hard  to  see  how  the  ac- 
cumulation of  deadwood  can  be  entirely  avoided. 

On  the  other  hand,  under  this  departmental  system  which 
the  Pennsylvania  has  put  into  effect,  deadwood  will  be  called 
to  the  attention  of  the  management  more  quickly.  An  ac- 
counting officer  who  is  on  the  payroll  of  the  accounting  de- 
partment, but  is  attached  also  to  the  staff  of  the  general  su- 
perintendent, will  be  less  likely  to  be  able  to  drift  along  year 
after  year  in  a  rut  than  he  would  be  were  he  accepting  gen- 
eral theories  of  practice  from  an  accounting  department  which 
was  quite  impersonal  to  him  and  was  doing  his  work  in  such 


a  way  as  to  be  personally  acceptable  to  a  general  superin- 
tendent whose  per.sonal  thought  was  taken  up  with  many 
otlier  matters  rather  than  accounting. 

The  estabiisliment  of  regional  vice-presidents  should  bring 
about  (|uicker  action  on  local  matters.  The  organization  of 
the  local  officers  in  each  region  under  a  department  system 
.should  make  the  personnel  more  (juickly  responsive  to  the 
will  and  guidance  of  the  executives  in  charge  of  eacli  depart- 
ment. The  very  fact  that  such  a  drastic  change  has  taken 
place  will  be  londucive  of  new  interest  and  new  life. 


"Everything  Fixed  But  the  Rates  ' 

It  has  bkcomf.  a  common  joke  among  railroad  officers  to 
remark,  after  one  of  the  conferences  at  which  they  are 
popularly  supposed  to  agree  so  readily  and  harmoniously  on 
a  general  rate  advance,  that  "everything  is  fixed  but  the 
rates"  and  that  they  will  require  more  conferences.  The 
remark  is  particularly  applicable  to  the  present  railroad 
situation,  although  there  are  several  other  things  to  fix  besides 
rates.  While  the  railroads  are  given  a  guaranty  for  the  next 
six  months  based  on  the  net  operating  income  that  they 
earned  in  the  three  years  ending  June  30,  1917,  there  are 
possil)ilities  of  many  a  slip  before  they  can  get  the  benefit 
of  the  5  J/2  per  cent  on  their  aggregate  value  which  so  many 
men  who  ought  to  know  better  persist  in  telling  the  people 
is  a  guaranty  on  railroad  securities,  and  which  many  others 
who  probably  know  no  better,  but  have  more  regard  for  the 
truth,  say  is  not  even  a  promise. 

We  have  the  deepest  sympathy  these  days  for  the  man  in 
the  street  (whether  it  be  Wall  Street  or  just  any  street)  who 
is  still  trying  to  make  up  his  mind  whether  to  buy  railroad 
stocks,  and  has  not  long  ago  passed  them  up  for  oil,  movie, 
motor,  candy  or  silk  hosiery  securities.  The  railroads  badly 
need  his  investment,  but  in  the  face  of  the  bewildering  maze 
of  contradictory  statements  which  he  reads  in  the  public 
prints  or  hears  from  the  political  campaign  or  lecture  plat- 
form there  is  little  cause  to  wonder  why  this  particular  capital 
is  timid.  First  he  was  told  by  such  men  as  Senator  LaFol- 
lette  that  if  the  railroad  bill  were  passed  railroad  stocks 
would  go  kiting.  The  bill  was  passed,  but  the  resulting 
movement  in  stocks  amounted  to  scarcely  more  than  a  turn- 
ing in  the  grave  with  surprise  that  Congress  had  done  some- 
thing to  improve  a  bad  situation  instead  of  making  it  worse. 

He  reads  in  the  papers  every  day  that  some  one  of  national 
reputation,  or  at  least  some  one  whose  views  have  been  given 
nation-wide  publicity,  says  that  railroad  securities  are  not 
only  guaranteed  against  loss  but  assured  of  a  5  J/^  or  6  per 
cent  return.  Yet  stocks  that  used  to  be  sold  in  the  markets 
at  par,  when  their  companies  were  handling  less  business 
than  they  are  now,  are  seen  to  rise  perhaps  from  28  to  36, 
as  Baltimore  &  Ohio  did.  Time  was  when  the  railroads  used 
to  besiege  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  for  a  year 
or  two  for  a  5,  10  or  15  per  cent  increase  in  freight  rates, 
yet  when  the  commission  on  its  own  initiative  announced  a 
hearing  on  March  22  to  consider  what  steps  it  shall  take, 
without  even  waiting  for  the  railroads  to  propose  tariffs,  most 
of  the  newspapers  did  not  bother  to  mention  it.  Glenn  E. 
Plumb  had  already  assured  the  country  that  the  increase  will 
amount  to  from  25  to  50  per  cent,  so  what's  the  use  of  using 
up  print  paper  to  discuss  a  mere  hearing  on  it?  Conse- 
quently, that  bit  of  news  caused  no  commotion  in  the  stock 
market,  or  perhaps  it  was  offset  by  the  fact  that  nearly  two 
weeks  before  the  rate  hearing  the  railroad  managers  went  into 
conference  with  the  executives  of  1 7  railroad  labor  organiza- 
tions who  say  it  will  take  at  least  another  billion  dollars  a 
year  to  settle  with  them. 

Along  comes  a  ticker  bulletin  saying  the  Supreme  Court 
has  decided  that  stock  dividends  are  income  and  are  taxable. 
The  man  who  might  like  to  buy  some  railroad  stock  has 
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hardly  time  to  recall  that  a  stock  dividend  and  a  cash  divi- 
dend on  stock  are  two  different  things,  but  that  he  has  heard 
little  of  either  in  connection  with  railroads  for  some  time, 
when  another  bulletin  comes  through  saying  that  the  Supreme 
Court  mumbled  its  words,  that  the  reporter  at  Washington 
had  a  mental  aberration,  that  the  wires  were  down,  and  that 
the  court  has  finally  stated  in  plain  English  that  a  stock 
dividend  is  only  another  piece  of  paper  and  not  taxable 
until  it  is  converted  into  cash  at  a  profit.  However,  the  time 
required  to  make  the  correction  has  been  sufficient  to  give 
warning  that  railroads  are  not  declaring  stock  dividends 
these  days  and  that  we  are  paying  income  and  war  taxes  in 
part  so  that  the  government  maj  guarantee  the  income  from 
which  they  are  paying  such  dividends  as  they  do  pay,  while 
paying  the  wages  they  pay  and  waiting  for  the  increase  in 
rates  that  LaFollette  and  Plumb  tell  us  is  already  guaran- 
teed. 

When  the  excitement  over  the  various  stock  dividend 
decision  by  the  news  services  and  by  the  court  dies  down,  the 
attention  of  the  would-be  railroad  stockholder  and  special- 
privileged  all-around  plutocrat  is  drawn  to  another  bulletin 
from  Washington.  This  time  the  benevolent  Supreme  Court 
has  done  something  for  the  railroads.  It  has  decided  in  the 
Kansas  City  Southern  case  that  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  must  value  the  railroad  lands  at  their  present 
worth  instead  of  their  original  cost.  It  sounds  reasonable 
enough  and  should  make  quite  a  difference  in  the  basis  on 
which  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  is  to  calculate 
the  so-called  guaranty  of  "as  nearly  as  may  be''  5'/4  per 
cent.  It  looks  as  if  the  court  has  really  removed  one  of 
the  flies  from  the  guaranty  ointment  and  railroad  stocks 
begin  to  move.  Incidentally,  New  York  news  editors  begin 
querying  their  Washington  offices:  "Associated  Press  carries 
very  little  on  important  railroad  valuation  decision." 

But  by  that  time  the  court's  proof  of  its  decision  had  been 
sent  to  the  printer,  only  one  or  two  reporters  remained  in  the 
court  room  after  the  stock  decision,  and  two  or  three  days  are 
required  for  the  fact  to  percolate  into  print  that  the  court  has 
merely  directed  a  lower  court  to  direct  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  to  obey  that  provision  of  the  valuation 
act  of  1913  which  provides  that  it  shall  report  the  cost  of 
acquisition  and  damages  in  connection  with  the  condemna- 
tion purchase  of  land  in  addition  to  its  orginal  cost  and 
present  value.  The  commission  is  required  to  receive  evi- 
dence on  this  point,  and  we  understand  also  to  take  it  under 
consideration,  but  what  it  is  to  do  with  the  facts  after  it 
ascertains  them  is  left  as  much  in  the  dark  as  ever.  In  any 
event  it  will  hardly  have  completed  the  process  during  the 
six  months  within  which  it  is  expected  to  readjust  the  rate 
level. 

While  some  of  the  newspapers  were  prodding  their  \A'ash- 
ington  correspondents  to  find  out  what  the  court  had  actually 
decided,  others  were  displaying  their  enterprise  in  a  more 
direct  manner  by  dilating  on  the  stupendous  importance  of 
the  original  decision  of  the  Associated  Press  and  obtaining 
interviews  from  prominent  railroad  executives  and  engineers 
(not  lawyers)  as  to  how  many  millions  or  billions  would  be 
added  to  railroad  values  if  the  court  had  decided  what  it 
was  reported  to  have  decided.  One  leading  financial  paper 
printed  on  Tuesday  that  the  court  had  upheld  present  value 
as  against  original  cost;  on  Wednesday  it  showed  what  the 
court  had  decided,  and  said  it  was  an  important  decision; 
on  Thursday  it  said  that  the  effect  of  the  decision,  while  of 
far-reaching  importance,  had  been  greatly  exaggerated,  and 
on  Friday  it  printed  another  story  saying  that,  in  the  opinion 
of  leading  railroad  officials,  the  decision  was  a  favorable 
decision  of  great  importance.  We  are  not  trying  to  criticize 
the  newspapers;  the  Railway  Age  itself  was  so  unfortunate 
as  to  have  published  an  editorial  based  on  the  original  incor- 
rect version,  although  it  gave  the  correct  information  in  its 
news  reports. 

Meanwhile,  the  man  in  the  street,  if  he  has  not  already 


climbed  a  tree,  is  still  trying  to  figure  out  why  he  shouldn't 
gather  in  some  of  the  easy  money  that  is  sure  to  come  from 
the  boom  in  railroad  stocks  as  soon  as  the  full  effect  of  the 
beneficent  new  railroad  law  is  fully  appreciated.  But  the 
anxious  pauses  between  bulletins  from  Washington  are  suffi- 
ciently protracted  to  make  him  wonder  what  the  valuation 
proceeding  has  to  do  with  rates  anyway.  Haven't  La  FoUette, 
Plumb,  Br}'an,  and  most  of  the  Democratic  members  of 
Congress,  to  say  nothing  of  Arthur  Brisbane,  already  told 
him  without  the  slightest  fear  of  successful  contradiction 
that  the  railroads  have  already  been  guaranteed  6  per  cent 
on  all  their  securities,  water  and  all?  W'hat  is  a  small  matter 
like  a  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States, 
reversing  that  of  the  Court  of  Appeals,  and  also  that  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  commanding 
the  latter  to  issue  a  writ  of  mandamus  to  compel  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  to  receive  certain  evidence  which 
the  Kansas  Citv  Southern  will  l)e  glad  to  furnish  as  to  the 
expenses  incident  to  condemnation  proceedings  and  rights 
of  way  agents,  as  well  as  the  damages  paid  for  building  a 
railroad  across  the  corner  of  a  man's  farm  and  thereby  saving 
him  a  long  wagon  haul — what  does  all  this  amount  to,  even 
if  it  does  save  the  other  railroads  the  necessity  of  similar 
litigation,  as  compared  with  a  6  per  cent  guaranty  on  eight 
billion  dollars  of  water,  signed  and  sealed  by  Congress  and 
approved  by  the  President  of  the  United  States?  Is  it  any 
wonder  that  our  friend,  the  prospective  investor,  decides  to 
go  and  buy  a  "flivver''  or  to  give  his  money  a  short  joy-ride 
in  oil  stock  or  a  longer  one  in  German  marks? 

Perhaps  Senator  LaFollette  and  Mr.  Plumb,  as  well  as  the 
newspaper  men  who  report  the  Supreme  Court,  sometimes 
make  mistakes,  and  perhaps,  just  as  thousands  of  newspaper 
readers  now  know  the  difference  between  a  stock  dividend 
and  a  cash  dividend,  which  even  the  Bureau  of  Internal 
Revenue  of  the  United  States  Treasury  Department  did  not 
know  before,  some  day  the}\  too,  will  find  out  that  the  Esch- 
Cummins  railroad  law  is  a  better  law  than  we  have  had 
before,  but  that,  it  does  not  give  anybody  something  for 
nothing. 

The  application  of  the  word  "guaranty"  to  the  rate- 
making  rule  of  the  transportation  act  recalls  the  experience 
of  a  man  who  bought  a  used  automobile  about  the  first  of 
December,  rebuilt  by  the  agents  of  the  manufacturers  and 
accompanied  by  "the  original  guaranty."  He  used  the  car 
very  little  during  the  winter,  but  about  March  1,  on 
reading  his  "guaranty,'"  he  found  it  to  be  the  standard 
"warranty"  of  the  National  Automobile  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, which  guarantees  each  new  motor  vehicle  to  be  free 
from  defects  in  material  and  workmanship  "under  normal 
use  and  service''  for  90  days,  but  makes  no  warranty  what- 
ever in  respect  to  tires,  rims,  ignition  apparatus,  horns  or 
other  signaling  devices,  starting  devices,  generators,  batteries, 
'speedometers  and  other  such  important  equipment,  inasmuch 
as  they  are  usually  warranted  by  their  respective  manufac- 
turers.   , 

The  transportation  act  extends  the  guaranty  which  was 
agreed  to  be  paid  during  federal  control  for  the  next  six 
months,  and  after  that  time  it  provides  in  Section  422  that 
the  commission  shall  initiate,  modify,  establish  or  adjust 
rates  so  that  they  either  as  a  whole,  or  as  a  whole  in  each 
of  such  rate-making  groups  or  territories  as  the  commission 
may  establish,  will,  "under  honest,  efficient  and  economical 
management,  and  reasonable  expenditures  for  maintenance 
of  way,  structures  and  equipment,"  earn  an  aggregate  annual 
net  railway  operating  income  equal  "as  nearly  as  may  be" 
to  a  "fair  return"  upon  the  aggregate  value,  which  the  com- 
mission is  also  authorized  to  determine;  provided  that  for 
two  years  the  commission  shall  take  as  such  fair  return  514 
per  cent  and  may  add  not  exceeding  another  ^  per  cent.  In 
other  words,  the  commission  is  to  fix  the  rates  and  then  the 
railroads  will  each  endeavor  to  earn  what  it  can  from 
them.     If  any  one  earns  more  than  6  per  cent  it  gives  up 
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hall'  of  till'  I'xoi'ss.  If  it  iloi'.-;  not  earn  (i  prr  ant  it  may 
Ijorrow  from  the  j^ovcrnimnt  at  6  per  cent.  Tlicre  is  no 
guaranty  in  tlie  abscnre  of  "hone.^t,  efficient  and  economical 
nianaj;ement  and  rea.>^onal)le  e.xpenditiires";  and  freedom 
from  IIimkIs,  wa.-^lunit.s,  (Irouth.*;,  .<;trikes  or  bu.sines.s  de- 
pri'ssioii  is  not  <c|)arati'ly  warrantt'd  liy  the  manufacturers 
thereof. 

Some  of  the  points  of  <lifferen»e  hetwcen  a  real  guaranty 
and  the  standaril  of  rea.^onahlenes.s  set  up  by  the  law  are 
illustrated  by  the  fact  that  the  Tere  Mar<iuette  Railroad  has 
just  decided  that  it  can  do  l)etter  without  a  ji;uaranty  than 
with  one,  and  has  not  filed  with  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  it.s  acceptance  of  the  si.x  months'  guaranty  which 
it  could  have  by  agreeing  to  give  up  anything  it  earned  above 
that  amount  while  the  l^nion  racitic  has  applied  for  the 
guarantv  and  agreed  to  turn  over  any  e.xcess  to  the  United 
States  Treasury. 

The  Union  Pacilu  during  the  year  1910  earned  138  per 
cent  of  its  guaranty  and  the  e.xcess  went  to  reduce  the  gov- 
ernment's deficit  from  most  of  the  roads,  but  it  may  not  be 
able  to  retain  all  of  the  traffic  it  enjoyed  in  1919.  More- 
over, if  it  did  not  accept  the  six  months'  guaranty  it  would 
at  once  come  under  the  rule  of  Section  422  and  have  to  give 
up  to  the  treasury  half  of  any  excess  which  its  guaranty  may 
produce  above  6  per  cent  on  its  value,  for  the  year  beginning 
March  1.  If  it  accepts  the  temporary  guaranty  the  division 
of  excess  earnings  does  not  begin  to  apply  until  September  1. 
In  other  words,  the  Union  Pacific  would  rather  have  the 
amount  of  earnings  which  it  made  unaided  in  1915.  1916 
and  1917  than  the  new  so-called  guaranty  of  5  3^  per  cent 
on  aggregate  value  with  a  string  tied  to  it.  The  Pere 
Marquette,  which  in  1919  earned  179  per  cent  of  its  guar- 
anty, prefers  to  take  its  chances  without  any  guaranty  of 
anv  kind. 


Economical    Use   of  Parlor-Car  Space 

THE  ^Merchants'  Limited  Express  of  the  New  York, 
New  Haven  &  Hartford  is  now  made  up  so  as  to  accom- 
modate smokers  better  than  formerly,  while  yet  the  wasteful 
practice  of  running  a  whole  car  full  of  free  seats  is  avoided. 
This  train  has  ten  cars,  including  two  diners,  and  the  prob- 
lem of  making  all  of  its  facilities  convenient  is  rather  compli- 
cated. It  is  not  perhaps  so  large  a  problem,  but  must  be  fully 
as  troublesome,  as  that  of  the  English  railroad  in  former  years 
with  local  passenger  trains,  which  had  to  accommodate  six 
classes  of  passengers;  first,  second  and  third  ordinary,  and 
first,  second  and  third  smokers.  The  American  parlor-car 
train  must  give  all  passengers  opportunity  to  eat  a  full  meal  at 
leisure  and  in  luxury,  and  must  provide  smoking  and  non- 
smoking space  for  most  of  the  male  passengers.  (How  soon 
the  females  will  demand  the  same  remains  to  be  seen.)  At 
the  same  time  the  economical-minded  manager,  having  pow- 
erful locomotives,  feels  bound  to  deny  himself  the  luxury 
of  five-car  trains  if  he  has  passengers  enough  at  one  time 
to  fill  ten  cars;  so  the  question  how  to  give  passengers  what 
they  want  without  requiring  them  to  make  long  foot  journeys 
from  one  car  to  another  is  not  easily  settled.  The  New 
Haven  road's  plan,  explained  in  another  column,  is  evidently 
an  experiment;  but  it  is  a  hopeful  one.  About  two-thirds 
of  the  club  car  seats  vi'ill  be  charged  for.  With  part  of  the 
passengers  in  a  car  paying  for  their  seats  and  part  not 
paying,  the  conductors  and  porters  may  have  occasion  to 
exercise  a  little  diplomacy  now  and  then;  but  they  will  be 
equal  to  it,  no  doubt.  War-time  practice  may  be  accorded 
the  credit  of  having  in  this  case  brought  out  into  a  strong 
light  one  big  leak — the  movement  of  a  70-ton  car  234  miles 
(several  times  a  day)  without  a  cent  of  revenue.  There  is 
still  ample  opportunity  for  enterprising  managers  to  utilize 
other  war  lessons. 
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Safe  Speeds  on  Curves 

Winnipeg,   M*n. 

Id  THE  Editor  : 

My  attention  has  been  attracted  to  the  report  of  the  de- 
railment of  a  passenger  train  on  the  .Southern  Pacific  at 
Vincent,  Cal.,  ab.stracted  on  page  489  of  your  is.sue  of 
Feliruary  13.  The  reasoning  of  the  engineer  who  made 
this  rei)ort  reminded  me  of  the  Swede  who  went  into  a  liquor 
store  (previous  to  July  1,  1919)  and  a.sked  the  clerk  if  he 
had  any  scjuirrcl  whiskey.  The  clerk  said  "No,"  but  that 
he  had  some  Old  Crow,  to  which  the  Swede  replied: 

"Yumping  yimminy,  aye  don't  want  to  fly,  aye  yu.st  want 
to  yump  around  a  leetlc." 

The  reason  that  I  am  writing  this  letter  is  that  to  the 
non-technical  man  this  report  may  seem  plau.sible,  and  some 
of  our  railway  presidents  and  managers  may  arbitrarily  order 
that  curves  be  elevated  for  the  speed  of  the  fastest  trains, 
which  would  bring  atxmt  disastrous  results.  The  statement 
is  made  that  "the  speed  of  a  train  seldom  reaches  the  point 
where  it  actually  overturns;  long  before  such  a  speed  is 
reached  the  speed  is  sufficient  to  cause  the  equipment  to  rock 
back  and  forth  until  finally  the  wheel  climbs  the  rail  and 
results  in  derailing  the  train." 

I  know  of  one  case  where  a  young  brainless  freight  engi- 
neer was  in  charge  of  an  engine  hauling  an  excursion  train, 
and  he  ran  down  a  hill  at  a  speed  of  60  to  65  miles  per  hour 
until  he  struck  an  11  deg.  curve  elevated  about  5  in.  and 
the  coaches  actually  turned  over.  This  is  not  guessing. 
The  section  men  who  were  working  near  the  location  saw 
the  train  coming  and  ran  for  their  lives.  It  was  also  wit- 
nessed by  a  farmer  and  some  of  his  family  who  lived  close 
by.  I  have  seen  and  heard  of  many  derailments  caused  by 
wheels  mounting  the  outer  rail  on  account  of  the  elevation 
being  too  great  for  the  speed,  but  this  is  the  first  time  that  I 
have  ever  heard  of  the  reverse.  Some  twenty  years  ago- 
I  was  acting  superintendent  of  a  mountain  section  of  newly 
built  railway  crossing  two  ranges  of  mountains.  The  grades 
were  2.2  per  cent  and  the  maximum  degree  of  curvature  14 
deg.,  with  a  maximum  elevation  of  4^  in.  We  had  a  sched- 
ule of  25  miles  per  hour,  but  as  that  speed  could  not  be 
maintained  on  the  up  grade  the  result  was  that  bur  passen- 
ger trains  often  ran  37  miles  per  hour  down  the  hills.  I 
was  personally  very  often  on  these  trains  when  such  speeds 
were  made,  and  I  can  assure  you  there  was  "no  rocking 
back  and  forth."  We  later  reduced  the  schedule  speed,  not 
so  much  for  fear  of  derailments  as  for  fear  of  breaking  a 
rail  or  flange,  as  most  of  the  equipment  used  was  carried 
on  cast  iron  wheels.  Imagine  this  condition  and  decide 
for  yourself  which  is  the  safer — riding  40  miles  per  hour 
over  an  8  deg.  10  min.  curve  elevated  4^4  in.  or  riding  20 
miles  per  hour  over  the  same  curve  elevated  8^  in.  The 
outer  rail  must  be  depended  on  to  guide  the  equipment 
around  the  curve  regardless  of  the  speed  and  the  greater 
the  vertical  pressure  of  the  wheels  on  this  rail  the  less  the 
liability  of  the  outer  wheels  mounting  the  rail. 

For  a  further  discussion  of  this  last-mentioned  feature  see 
page  931,  Volume  20,  of  the  American  Railway  Engineer- 
ing .Association  proceedings. 

J.  G.  Sullivan, 

Consulting  Engineer. 


Handling  Freight  Costs  More. — With  the  cost  of  everything 
mounting,  it  is  not  reasonable  that  freight  can  be  handled  as 
cheaply  as  in  pre-war  times.- — Wilmington  Dispatch. 


Flexible  Rafts  Protect  River  Banks  Irom  Cutting 

Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy  Installs  Improved  Type  of 
Current  Retards  on  the  Missouri  River 


ONK  OF  THE  LATEST  DEVELOPMENTS  in  river  bank  pro- 
tection is  that  of  flexible  rafts  anchored  in  position 
but  free  to  give  with  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  water 
which  is  now  being  tried  out  by  the  Chicago,  Burlington 
&  Quincy  in  tlie  protection  of  the  east  bank  of  the  Missouri 
river  near  Folsom,  Iowa,  about  14  miles  south  of  Council 
Bluffs,  Iowa,  and  on  the  main  line  between  that  point  and 
Kansas  City.  It  is  expected  that  these  rafts  will  take  the 
place  or  at  least  render  more  permanent  the  far  more  ex- 
pensive installations  of  mattresses,  stone  dykes  and  other 
forms  of  revetments,  etc.,  used  by  the  Burlington,  having 
most  of  their  advantage  and  few  of  their  defects.  It  is  be- 
lieved that  when  the  work  is  completed  the  expenditure 
will  not  run  over  a  total  of  $14,000. 

The  old  main  line  originally  lay  about  one  mile  west  of 
Folsom,  the  Missouri  river  being  still  farther  to  the  west. 
In  accordance  with  its  well  known  property  of  changing 
course,   etc.,   the  river  gradually   cut   its   way  east   until   in 


the  bank  above  mile  post  480  and  the  upstream  edge  sunk, 
by  unloading  rock  upon  it,  while  the  bank  itself  was  rein- 
forced and  supported  by  brush  mattresses,  stone  dykes,  etc. 
This  seemed  for  a  time  to  be  holding  against  the  action  of 
the  current  but  on  later  examination  it  was  found  that  the 
rafts  and  other  types  of  retards  had  either  sunk  completely 
or  so  nearly  so  that  they  were  doing  but  little  good  in  de- 
flecting the  current.  Along  with  this  it  was  discovered  that 
the  center  portions  of  the  original  retards  had  sunk,  caus- 
ing the  current  to  split  at  a  point  about  1,600  ft.  up  river 
from  mile  post  480,  one  Ijranch  extending  along  the  shore, 
rapidly  cutting  out  the  bar  formed  there  and  creating  a 
narrow  channel  varying  from  20  ft.  to  30  ft.  in  depth  and 
about  250  ft.  wide  at  its  widest  point.  The  other  branch 
turned  to  the  west,  a  sandbar  forming  between  the  two 
branches  which  would  have  had  a  tendency  to  fix  the  two 
currents  in  their  respective  courses  unless  the  river  should 
be  able  to  cut  its  way  farther  east  in  the  future.  The  re- 
sulting action  of  the  inshore  current  proved  to  be  serious 
and  in  spite  of  the  best  river  bank  protection  that  could-  be 
constructed,  there  was  considerable  undennining  of  the  re- 
vetments, etc.,  at  this  point. 

Since  the  original  installation  of  retards  while  partially 
afloat  had  been  to  some  degree  successful  in  depositing  silt 
and  thus  forming  bars  along  the  shore,  it  was  decided  to  ex- 
pand this  idea  and  build  raft  retards  that  would  float  under 
all  conditions.  The  retards  decided  upon  were  built  from 
8-in.  by  8-in.  by  10-ft.  pine  ties  with  ly^   in.  holes  bored 


Map  of  the  Threatened  Bank  Showing  Rafts,  Sandbars,  Etc. 


1885  it  became  necessary  for  the  railroad  to  construct  a  new 
line  and  abandon  the  old  one  through  this  section.  The 
new  right-of-way  was  thought  at,  the  time  of  the  change  to 
be  far  enough  away  to  be  free  from  further  action  of  the 
river  current,  but  the  cutting  'continued  until  the  Missouri 
river  formed  a  loop,  the  eastern  end  of  which  reached  the 
present  location  of  the  main  line,  paralleling  it  closely  for 
a  distance  of  approximately  three-ciuarters  of  a  mile. 

By  an  examination  of  the  map  it  will  be  seen  that  the  cur- 
rent entering  the  loop  followed  the  west  or  far  bank,  but 
was  deflected  by  it  in  such  a  way  that  it  struck  the  eastern 
shore  at  a  rather  sharp  angle,  resulting  in  a  severe  cutting 
action  at  this  point.  Following  this  bank  the  current  be- 
came narrower  and  more  swift  with  resultant  serious  dam- 
age until  it  had  reached  a  point  where  it  became  necessary 
to  take  strenuous  measures  to  prevent  its  further  encroach- 
ment.    Log  rafts  were  anchored  in  position  at  points  along 


in  8  in.  from  each  end.  These  ties  were  threaded  on  ^-in. 
cable  of  which  four  strands  per  section  were  used,  thus 
giving  a  raft  27  ft.  4  in.  or  approximately  three  tie  lengths 
wide,  allowance  being  made  for  the  distance  from  the  ends 
for  the  holes.  The  ties  were  spaced  2  ft.  center  to  center  by 
using  ties  cut  16  in.  long  bored  1^4  in.  the  long  way  and 
placed  between  each  tie  on  the  two  outside  cables,  with 
blocks  8  in.  long  of  the  same  material  on  the  two  inner 
ones,  the  cable  ends  being  pulled  through  heavy  washers 
and  held  by  strong  clips  at  the  ends  of  the  section.  The 
sections  made  were  approximately  50  ft.  8  in.  in  length  and 
braced  by  %-in.  cables  running  from  the  comers  to  the  op- 
posite center  on  the  long  sides,  and  fastened  where  they 
crossed  the  ties  by  large  staples,  the  ends  being  threaded 
through  the  corner  ties  and  around  the  main  cables  where 
they  are  held  securely  in  place  by  large  steel  clamps.  In 
addition  large  timbers  were  made  fast  to  the  edges  of  the 
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r.ilts  to  an  as  tloatcrs  in  case  a  large  amount  of  debri.s  'low  tlie  river  bottom.  The  piles  were  .spaced  oj)[)osite  the 
.shouiil  come  down  on  the  raft.  This  was  done  only  on  the  up-  joint  l)ctween  every  otlier  .section  and  formed  approximately 
stream   raft        Tiiis  method   of  construction   gave  a    raft   not       a   4.S   de>j.   .mi^le   witli  tlic  shore.      A   siiort  .section   was  also 
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Arrangement  oClOO  Retard 
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Inlermidiafe  Section.  End  Sectior). 

Detailed   Plan   of   the   Flexible   Raft 


onlji-  strong   and   durable   but   exceedingly  flexible   in  every 
direction. 

The  handling  of  the  rafts  was  simplified  by  building 
them  on  barges  which  were  towed  to  the  location  desired, 
where  the   rafts   were   made   fast   by    ^4"'".   cables   running 


added  to  the  shore  end  of  each  raft  which  was  fastened  both 
to  the  raft  proper  and  to  deadmen  ashore  by  means  of  cables, 
the  idea  Ijeing  to  increase  the  length  of  the  raft  so  that  with 
the  advent  of  high  water  there  would  always  be  one  end  of 
the  raft  resting  on  the  bank.     As  a  protection  against  the 


Four  Views  of  a  Raft  Installation 


Bringing  Up  a  Section  on  Barges 
The  Shore  End  and  Bank  Protection 

from  the  centers  and  joints  to  anchor  piles,  each  pile  holding 
two  sections  and  the  barges  pulled  out  from  under  them,  old 
lx)iler  flues  threaded  on  light  cables  being  used  as  rollers. 
Bignell  reinforced  concrete  piles  were  used  for  anchors,  being 
jetted  down  until  their  tops  were  approximately  15  ft.  be- 


The  Completed  Raft  in  Position 
A  Sandbar  Formed  Dowmstream 

possible  chance  of  current  washing  around  the  shore  end, 
mattresses  made  from  bundles  of  willows  were  sunk  along 
the  bank  by  unloading  rip-rap  on  them. 

The  completed  installation  consisted  of  three  separate  re- 
tards spaced  along  the  bank  approximately  1,250  ft.  apart. 


March  19,  1920 
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The  upstream  raft  or  raft  No.  1  which  was  450  ft.  long 
and  consisted  of  nine  sections  was  anchored  to  five  piles,  the 
shore  end  being  about  2,200  ft.  from  mile  post  480.  Rafts 
No.  2  and  3  were  each  of  four  sections  and  about  200  ft. 
long,  raft  No.  2  being  anchored  slightly  upstream  from 
where  the  diverted  or  split  current  struck  the  bank  and  the 
cutting  action  was  especially  severe,  while  raft  No.  3  was 
installed  near  a  small  point  of  land  that  was  being  rapidly 
undermined  by  the  swift  current  of  the  river,  the  channel 
being  narrowest  at  this  particular  spot. 

The  actual  retarding  of  the  current  was  not  affected  so 
much  by  the  rafts  themselves  as  by  the  installation  of  aprons 
on  the  downstream  edge.  These  aprons  consisted  of  panels 
constructed  of  willows  from  12  to  14  ft.  long  set  up  and 


Top  offence. 


'  Wilhkv  Fence. 
Cross  Section  of  the  Retarding  Fence 

down,  well  braced  and  interlaced  with  wire  fencing,  each 
f>anel  being  about  7  ft.  wide  with  three  cross  pieces.  The 
entire  apron  was  weighted  dovNH  by  the  addition  of  large 
stones  held  in  position  on  the  bottom  brace  by  looping  the 
fence  wires  around  them.  The  completed  aprons  were  then 
lowered  over  the  downstream  side  of  the  raft  and  the  upper 
part  fastened  by  wire  braces  running  back  some  10  ft.  from 
the  edge  of  the  raft  and  of  such  a  length  that  the  raft  could 
have  considerable  movement  without  disturbing  the  apron. 
After  the  stones  weighting  the  aprons  have  become  embed- 
ded in  the  sand  i\nd  deposited  by  the  current  silt  and  after 
enough  has  been  deposited  to  hold  the  aprons  in  position 
the  wire  braces  will  be  cut,  leaving  the  rafts  free  to  rise 
with  the  water.  The  shallow  inshore  sections  were  handled 
by  working  willows .  into  the  river  bottom  without  the  neces- 
sity of  constructing  panels,  lacing  them  together  at  the  top 
with  wire  and  making  them  fast  to  the  raft  in  a  manner  sim- 
ilar to  that  for  the ,  aprons.  As  in  the  case  of  the  floaters, 
raft  No.  1  was  the  only  raft  to  be  constructed  with  aprons, 
including  the  inshore  sections  though  the  ultimate  intention 
is  to  construct  all  of  them  in  the  same  manner. 

In  spite  of  the  low  water  at  the  time  of  the  installation 
(0.4  below  government  low  water  datum),  the  action  of 
the  retards  was  at  once  noticeable.  Soundings  taken  on  the 
downstream  side  of  raft  No.  1  showed  the  water  to  be  4  ft. 
deep  which,  in  comparison  with  its  previous  depth  of  10  ft, 
indicated  a  fill  or  deposit  of  silt  appro.\imating  6  ft.  in  depth. 
Photographs  taken  still  later  after  a  fall  of  about  2  ft.  in 
the  river  showed  the  peak  of  a  large  sandbar  formed  in  this 
location  which  would  indicate  an  additional  fill  or  deposit 
of  about  3  ft.  between  the  time  of  the  soundings  and  the 
taking  of  the  photographs.  The  current  was  also  deflected 
further  to  the  west  and  was  again  split  as  in  the  old  instal- 
lation of  retards.  In  this  case  the  western  branch  of  the 
current  is  cutting  a  new  channel  through  the  large  sandbar 
which  in  the  past  has  l)een  built  up  on  the  opposite  shore, 
while  through  the  deflecting  action  of  rafts  No.  2  and  3  the 


current  is  bemg  forced  across  the  long  narrow  bar  that 
origiiiall)'  split  the  stream  before  the  rafts  were  installed, 
resulting  in  the  gradual  disappearance  of  this  bar  and  the 
rapid  cutting  away  of  a  larger  bar  which  lies  just  west  of  it. 

While  the  installation  to  date  has  proved  very  successful 
in  the  handling  of  the  Missouri  river  at  this  point  during 
low  water,  it  has  yet  to  be  tried  out  during  high  water.  How- 
ever, as  it  was  designed  pre-eminently  to  retard  high  waters 
and  as  its  action  up  to  now  has  been  along  the  lines  planned, 
considerable  confidence  is  felt  by  the  officers  in  charge  that 
it  will  do  all  it  was  designed  to  do.  The  contemplated  action 
during  high  water  is  similar  to  that  which  is  now  going 
on,  i.  e.,  the  forming  of  bars  both  under  the  raft  and  on  the 
downstream  side,  leaving  the  raft  floating  free  or  prac- 
tically free  at  all  times.  Where  a  large  amount  of  debris, 
etc.,  fouls  the  upstream  edge  only  the  upper  third  of  the 
section  in  question  will  be  sunk,  the  depth  depending  some- 
what on  the  amount  accumulated,  the  tendency  being  to  float 
the  debris  over  the  surface  of  the  raft,  due  to  its  flexibility 
and  the  action  of  the  current,  with  no  one  section  being 
completely  sunk  for  its  full  width.  With  the  receding  of 
the  waters  the  raft  may  l)e  left  either  entirely  or  partially 
supported  by  the  bar  formed,  in  which  case  there  will  be 
some  cutting  along  the  midstream  edge  that  will  continue 
until  the  raft  is  again  completely  afloat  when,  with  the  re- 
suming of  the  retarding  action,  it  will  necessarily  cease. 

The  triangle  between  the  railway  and  the  river  bank  is 
chiefly  low  land  which  overflows  regularly  at  high  water 
and  through  the  fact  that  it  has  in  the  past  worked  its  way 
east,  cutting  into  the  right-of-way  and  entering  into  the  river 


A  Typical  Retarding  Apron 

near  mile  post  480,  considerable  damage  has  been  done  to 
the  mattresses  and  revetments  placed  along  the  shore  at  or 
near  this  point.  In  order  to  eliminate  this  trouble  which 
would,  no  doubt,  undo  much  of  the  good  brought  about  by 
the  rafts,  it  was  decided  to  construct  a  willow  fence  to  re- 
tard the  overflow  current.  By  reference  to  the  map  it  will 
be  seen  tliat  the  proposed  fence  which  is  about  2,600  ft. 
long  runs  from  a  point  on  the  bank  about  300  ft.  upstream 
from  raft  No.  1  to  the  edge  of  a  cornfield  and  on  a  direct 
line  to  Folsom.  The  two  ends  of  this  fence  are  both  on  high 
ground,  the  intermediate  surface  being  broken  in  character 
and  covered  with  thickly-grown  patches  of  willows.  The 
top  of  the  fence  will  be  on  a  predetermined  grade,  about  seven 
feet  above  government  low  water,  and  will  be  similar  in 
some  respects  to  a  dam  in  that  there  will  be  no  low  spots  to 
concentrate  the  overflow  into  a  definite  current. 

Tlie  actual  construction  will  Idc  of  two  types  following  the 
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rctardiiij;  ])iiiKii)li'  r.itlu  r  tli.iii  llu  .uliial  (l.uiiiiiin^  of  tlic 
wuUt,  since  it  is  ilcsiroil  to  hiiilil  ii|)  tliis  low  land.  A  path 
one  f(X)t  wide  will  l)c  out  through  the  heavy  growth  of  wil- 
lows, the  cut  pieces  heng  thrown  lengthwise  in  the  ))ath  and 
piled  up  to  the  height  reijuired,  the  fence  thus  formed  Ijcing 
carefully  tied  and  laced  together  hy  wire  and  braced  with  tie 
cables  fastened  at  intervals  along  the  fence  and  running  up- 
stream to  the  base  of  growing  willows.  Ujjen  places  will 
have  built-up  fences  with  supports  made  from  two  8-ft.  cross 
ties,  one  length  being  laid  in  the  ground  on  the  lower  side 
and  at  right  angles  to  the  prescribed  line,  the  other  being 
cut  into  two  pieces  to  form  the  ujiright  and  its  l)race.  Two 
fs-in.  cables  running  lengthwise  of  the  fence  and  securely 
fastened  to  the  uprights,  support  the  actual  retards  which 
are  constnicted  from  willows  and  wire  fencing  in  a  man- 
ner similar  to  the  aprons  installed  on  the  downstream  side 
of  the  raft.  To  prevent  the  built-up  type  of  fence  from 
washing  out,  it  is  anchored  to  dcadmen  set  opposite  each  post 
and  sunk  to  a  depth  of  four  feet.  The  tendency  of  this  com- 
bination fence  will  be  toward  the  Ijuilding  up  or  gradual 
filling  in  of  the  land  lying  in  the  triangle  fonned  by  the 
fence,  the  main  line  and  the  bank,  and  by  the  elimination 
of  any  direct  current  will  overcome  one  of  the  chief  obstacles 
with  which  the  Burlington  has  had  to  contend,  i.  e.,  the  wash- 
ing out  or  undermining  of  the  revetments,  etc.,  from  the 
shore  side. 

The  river  bank  protection  work  was  planned  by  and  con- 
structed under  the  direction  of  C  L.  Persons,  assistant  chief 
engineer,  and  G.  A.  I.nubcnfels.  district  engineer,  the  con- 
tract for  the  work  being  let  to  the  Wood  Brothers  Construc- 
tion Company  of  Lincoln,  Nebr. 


Insoection  of  Casale  Train 

Control  Installation 

OFFICERS  of  the  Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  Pacific  and  of 
the  Casale  Safety  Device  Company,  made  an  inspec- 
tion and  tests  of  the  Casale  automatic  train  control 
device  which  has  been  installed  on  the  Rock  Island  between 
Blue  Lsland,  111.,  and  Joliet,  on  Friday,  March  12,  a  special 
train  being  used  for  this  purpose.  In  the  party  were  J.  E. 
Gorman,  president  of  the  Rock  Island,  and  other  officers  of 
the  system  representing  the  operating,  mechanical,  signal  and 
engineering  departments;  James  C.  Regan,  president  of  the 
Casale  Safety  Device  Company,  and  other  officers  of  this 
company. 

An  installation  of  this  device  has  been  completed  and 
placed  in  service  on  the  suburban  district  of  the  Rock  Island 
between  Blue  Island,  111.,  and  Joliet,  protecting  about  25 
miles  of  double-track.  On  the  run  to  Joliet,  tests  were  made 
with  signals  placed  in  the  caution  and  stop  positions,  re- 
spectively. Speed  control  apparatus  is  installed  on  the  en- 
gines so  that  when  a  caution  indication  is  received  the  speed 
of  the  train  is  reduced  automatically  to  a  predetermined 
point,  which  in  this  case  is  30  mi.  an  hr.  When  the  speed 
control  apparatus  becomes  effective  the  speed  is  reduced  to 
approximately  22  mi.  per  hr.  before  a  full  release  of  the 
air  brakes  is  obtained.  On  the  first  test  a  caution  indication 
was  received  and  an  automatic  application  of  the  air  took 
place,  reducing  the  speed  of  the  train  to  the  predetermined 
rate.  The  engineman  then  attempted  to  increase  the  speed, 
but  was  checked  automatically  w'henever  it  reached  30  mi. 
per  hr.  After  having  received  the  caution  indication  and 
while  running  at  a  .speed  of  approximately  25  mi.  an  hr.  a 
stop  indication  was  received  at  the  next  ramp  which  auto- 
matically stopped  the  train  in  about  300  ft. 

On  the  return  trip  from  Joliet  an  eastbound  passenger 
train  was  ahead  of  the  special,  and  the  special  received 
caution    indications    at   three   signal   locations   just   out   of 


Joliet.  Signal  AA(>,  located  near  New  I-eno,\,  111.,  gave  a 
stop  indication  and  tiie  train  control  ap|>aratus  automatical!} 
>toppt'(l  the  train.  After  the  stop  was  made  the  engineman 
released  him.self  and  proceeded  under  control  to  the  ne.xt 
signal  l(Mati(jn,  where  a  clear  indicator  was  received  which 
permitted  the  engineman  to  |)r(x.eed  at  speed.  'Ihe  s])ced 
was  increased  to  74  mi.  an  hr.,  the  apparatus  functioning 
jiroperly  at  every  ramp  location. 

The  nearest  end  of  each  ramp  to  a  .signal  lex  ation  is  aji 
proximately  160  ft.  from  it,  and  the  ramp  is  120  ft.  in  lengtli 
I''.acii  ramp  consists  of  two  angle  irons  placed  face  to  fac 
with  a  copi)er  strip  jjlaced  Ijetween  the  angles  in  order  i 
provide  a  better  electrical  contact  between  the  ramp  and  tii' 
engine   sIkk*.      I'very   ramp   opens   the   kxal   engine   circuit 
whenever  the  shoe  is  raised  in  })assing  over  it.     When  the 
ramp   is  energized  the  transmi.ssion  of  current  through  the 
shoe  maintains  the  local  engine  circuit,  thus  {preventing  an 
unautiiorized  stop  i)eing  made.     The  circuits  are  so  arranged 
that  the  signal  repeats  the  indication  of  the  ramp. 

The  engine  apparatus  may  be  Ijriefly  described  as  con- 
sisting of  a  shoe  for  making  physical  contact  between  the 
roadside  and  the  moving  train;  a  three-position  relay;  a 
storage  battery  set  of  approximately  four  cells  of  the  auto-* 
mobile  type,  an  automatic  electro-pneumatic  valve  and  the 
speed  control  apparatus.  The  shoe  is  located  on  tlie  frame 
of  the  trailer  wlicels  of  the  locomotive  while  the  relay  and 
rclea.se  buttons  are  located  in  a  receptacle  placed  in  the  chan- 
nel of  the  I-beams  supporting  the  tender.  The  storage  bat- 
tery set  is  located  in  a  se|)arate  receptacle  alongside  the  relay 
receptacle  and  in  the  same  location.  The  air-hose  connec- 
tion between  the  engine  and  tender  is  carried  through 
armored  hose. 

An  automatic  electro-pneumatic  valve  is  located  just  below 
the  running  board  and  ahead  of  the  cab  about  three  inches 
from  the  boiler.  The  valve  operates  to  close  normally  the 
exhaust  from  the  brake  pipe  and  normally  operates  to  leave 
the  passage  open  from  the  main  reservoir  to  the  engineman's 
brake  valve.  It  operates  in  the  reverse  method  to  make  an 
application  in  the  reverse  positions  by  closing  the  flow  of 
air  from  the  engineman's  brake  valve  and  venting  the  brake 
pipes,  giving  a  service  application.  This  operation  does  not 
prevent  the  engineman  from  making  an  emergency  applica- 
tion if  lie  desires  to  do  so.  The  speed  control  apparatus  is 
located  on  the  journal  of  the  front  wheel  of  the  truck  and 
l)y  means  of  the  governor,  contacts  are  caused  to  open  or  close 
electric  circuits,  depending  upon  the  speed  of  the  train. 


Photo  cofiyright  by  Keystone   View  Comt'any. 

The  German  Government  Has  Permitted  the  Use  of  Sleep- 
ing Cars  for  Hotel  Purposes 


The  Annual  Report  of  the  Car  Service  Section,  U.S.R.  A. 

Difficult  Conditions  Contended  with;  The  Coal  Situation; 
Car  Pools;  The  Autumn  Rush 


AN  ABSTRACT  OF  THE  ANNUAL  REPORT  of  W.  T.  Tvlcr, 
director  of  the  Division  of  Operation  of  the  Railroad 
Administration,  to  Director  General  Hines  for  the  year 
1919,  as  given  out  by  the  Railroad  Administration,  was  pub- 
lished in  the  Railway  Age  of  February  13,  page  481,  and 
that  part  of  his  complete  report  devoted  to  the  woric  of  the 
Mechanical  Department  was  given  in  the  issue  of  March  12, 
page  759.  This  article  in  like  manner  deals  with  the  Car- 
Service  Section;  and  other  parts  will  appear  in  subsequent 
issues. 

The  prompt  and  marked  decline  in  the  demand  for  trans- 
portation which  followed  immediately  upon  the  signing  of 
the  armistice  affected  in  a  very  pronounced  way  the  organi- 
zation and  the  work  of  this  section.  This  resulted,  first, 
from  the  removal  of  the  extreme  stress  of  war  necessity,  which 
in  many  respects  dictated  the  formation  and  guided  the  work 
of  the  organization,  and,  second,  from  the  general  falling  off 
in  business  which  took  place  in  the  first  few  months  of  this 
year.  The  primary  problem  of  the  Car  Service  Section,  that 
•of  car  shortage  and  how  to  meet  it,  was  transposed  very 
•quickly  in  consequence  into  a  problem  of  a  car  surplus  and 
"how  to  dispose  of  it.  Activities  of  a  strictly  war  nature  were 
curtailed  to  a  considerable  degree,  and  the  force  of  employ- 
ees was  correspondingly  reduced,  and  this  reduction  was 
somewhat  accentuated  by  the  general  decline  in  commerce  and 
industry.  The  requirement  for  raw  materials  was  at  a  low 
level,  and  construction  of  every  sort,  which  all  felt  must  soon 
.start  in  considerable  volume,  was  very  slow  getting  under 
way.  The  inevitable  result  was  that  demands  for  transpor- 
:tation  finally  came  with  a  rush,  and  the  railroads  had  very 
•soon  to  cope  with  an  unprecedented  volume  of  commodities 
awaiting  shipment,  and  which  was  beyond  their  ability  to 
Tiandle  in  midsummer,  and  coincident  with  the  beginning  of 
this  increase  in  industrial  activity  labor  difficulties  adversely 
affected  the  physical  conditions  of  motive  power  and  cars  and 
further  aggravated  the  situation.  This  is  more  particularly 
■true  with  respect  to  cars,  because  of  the  larger  number  of 
units  involved  and  the  greater  length  of  time  necessary  to  re- 
cover lost  ground.  It  has,  under  all  circumstances,  again 
"been  necessary  to  expand  and  revise  the  organization  to  meet 
•the  changed  conditions  and  requirements,  until  today  the 
Car  Service  Section  has  substantially  as  large  a  staff  and  is 
working  along  similar  lines  to  those  of  a  year  ago,  except 
■that  the  stress  is  now  entirely  with  respect  to  commercial 
business  rather  than  primarily  to  meet  the  government's  war 
Jequirements  and,  secondarily,  commercial  interests.  Its  func- 
tion is  to  maintain  a  proper  balance  with  respect  to  car  dis- 
tribution as  between  territories  and  between  commodities  and 
to  meet  such  emergencies  in  car  supply  and  transportation 
necessities  as  may  arise  from  day  to  day. 

In  January  last  an  important  change  was  made  in  the 
■method  of  freight-car  relocation.  Previously  relocations  were 
made  by  the  Car  Service  Section  as  betwaen  railroads;  there- 
after the  functions  of  the  Car  Service  Section  went  only  to  re- 
location between  regions,  and  each  regional  director  con- 
trolled the  relocation  as  between  the  roads  under  his  juris- 
diction. Throughout,  however,  the  general  distribution  of 
•equipment  has  been  made  under  the  direction  of  the  Car 
Service  Section.  Under  this  central  direction  great  freedom 
lias  been  exercised  in  the  movement  of  empty  freight  cars  of 
Tarious  classes  to  meet  emergency  situations  as  well  as  the 
;general  requirements  of  the  entire  country.     Reference  to  our 


report  for  1918  will  show  that  fully  850,000  empty-car  move- 
ments were  directed  that  year  incident  to  car  relocation.  Fig- 
ures comparative  therewith  for  1919  are  not  available,  owing 
to  the  changed  method  of  handling,  but  it  is  of  interest  to 
record  that  some  383,000  empty-car  movements  between 
regions  have  been  accomplished  upon  orders  of  the  Car  Serv- 
ice Section. 

Immediately  following  the  signing  of  the  armistice  a  sur- 
plus of  all  classes  of  cars  developed.  This  reached  its  peak 
during  the  week  ended  February  23,  when  the  surplus  of 
cars  totaled  506,569.  It  is  worth  while  to  note  that  this  is 
the  highest  number  of  surplus  cars  ever  recorded.  The  car 
supply  remained  constantly  in  excess  of  the  requirements  un- 
til in  July.  The  increased  movement  of  traffic  which  then 
commenced,  and  which  has  continued  until  the  present  time, 
except  as  interfered  with  by  strike  conditions,  caused  a  very 
heavy  demand  for  equipment.  Much  of  this  demand  is  to 
care  for  the  movement  of  commodities  which  ordinarily  would 
have  moved  during  the  spring  months,  and  to  that  extent  the 
present  car  shortage  results  from  the  endeavor  of  the  ship- 
ping public  to  do  in  -a  period  of  six  or  eight  months  a  busi- 
ness which  under  other  circumstances  would  naturally  have 
spread  over  an  entire  year.  This  increased  movement  of 
seasonal  commodities,  particularly  for  a  very  hea'vy  grain 
crop,  and  unprecedentedly  so  in  some  sections,  has  greatly 
accentuated  the  car  shortage. 

The  demand  for  cars  for  the  loading  of  lumber  and  forest 
products  and  building  and  roadway  materials,  particularly 
lime  and  cement,  has  been  extraordinarily  heavy.  The  urgency 
of  the  cement  movement  practically  ceased  about  Decem- 
ber 1,  and  up  to  that  time  the  volume  moved  within  a 
given  period  was  comparatively  better  than  previous  perform- 
ance. It  is  a  fact,  however,  that  cars  were  not  furnished  at 
the  large  cement  plants  commensurate  with  daily  orders. 
With  respect  to  the  lumber  and  forest  products  movement  the 
situation  is  a  little  dift'erent.  During  the  past  few  months 
the  demand  for  equipment  has  been  and  still  is  in  excess  of 
the  ability  to  provide,  but  if  it  were  possible  to  provide,  the 
railroads  would  then  be  unable  to  transport  unless  some  other 
commodity  were  deprived  of  its  transportation,  so  great  is 
this  demand,  due  undoubtedly  to  the  generally  low  stocks 
locally  and  the  sudden  increase  in  construction  deferred  dur- 
ing and  for  some  months  after  the  war  period.  In  the  Puget 
Sound  territory  alone  it  is  claimed  tlie  railroads  are  not  meet- 
ing the  requirements  for  lumber  shipments  by  more  than  35 
per  cent.  This  figure  is  capable  of  some  adjustment,  but  at 
the  best  the  car  supply  will  probably  not  figure  above  55  per 
cent  of  the  demand.  Notwithstanding  this  the  principal  rail- 
roads serving  this  territory  show  an  increase  in  the  number 
of  cars  of  forest  products  loaded  for  the  past  four  months  of 
something  like  20  per  cent  over  the  corresponding  period  last 
year,  and  at  that  time  transportation  and  car  supply  for  this 
commodity  were  given  preference,  due  to  war  activities.  The 
potential  increase  of  the  lumber  industry  has  been  remark- 
able, and  it  is  not  now  within  the  capacity  of  the  railroads 
to  sustain  this  increase  were  it  to  continue  indefinitely.  Sim- 
ilarly there  has  been  and  still  is  difficulty  in  handling  the 
lumber  production  of  the  South  and  Southwest,  all  of  which, 
however,  is  receiving  all  practicable  attention  consistent  with 
other  demands. 

Labor  troubles  in  the  phosphate  fields  of  Florida  interfered 
seriously  with   the  production   and  movement   of  phosphate 
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rixk  from  ll»at  siction,  in  turn  nliirding  the  manufacture  of 
fi-rtili/rr  for  the  spring  movement.  This  has  produced  a 
.-ituation  which  it  will  only  he  pos.>^il)le  to  meet  by  preference 
in  tar  supply,  Imt  even  so  it  is  likely  that  some  demands  for 
manufactured  fertilizer  may  not  be  currently  met.  The  dif- 
liiulty  will  not,  however,  have  been  due  to  lack  of  trans- 
jKirtation.  Last  .season  this  situation  was  in  much  better 
shape,  due  to  steadier  labor  conditions  and  continuous  pro- 
duction and  shijnnent  through  the  slack  period,  so  that  as 
fall  approached  there  were  in  stocks  at  the  plants  from  60 
to  90  days'  supply  of  rock. 

In  the  Southeastern  states  a  car  condition  has  existed  di- 
rectly opposite  to  that  of  last  >ear.  Then  there  was  a  sur- 
plus of  equipment  in  that  territory,  caused  principally  by  the 
movement  of  supiilies  to  the  various  Army  cantonments;  this 
year  it  has  been  necessary  to  provide  a  steady  flow  of  empty 
cars  into  the  South  to  protect  the  heavy  outbound  movement 
of  lumber  and  other  commodities.  This  indicates  a  reversion 
to  pre-war  conditions  in  this  territory,  for  the  Southeast  has 
never  been  self-sustaining  in  car  supply — that  is,  has  never 
until  last  year  made  enough  empties  from  loads  received  to 
care  for  its  loading  requirements. 

The  situation  in  eastern  territory  ha?  also  presented  a 
marked  change  from  conditions  theretofore  existing.  By  rea- 
son of  the  falling  off  in  export  traffic  following  the  armis- 
tice and  a  hea\7  increase  in  merchandise  traffic  which  finds 
its  markets  in, the  West,  presumably  due  to  curtailment  of 
production  during  the  war  period,  the  westbound  loaded 
movement  for  a  time  equaled  or  exceeded  the  eastbound 
loaded  movement.  This  was  something  novel  in  American 
railroading  and  resulted  in  a  shortage  of  cars  in  eastern  ter- 
ritory. This  tide  has  since  turned  and  normal  conditions 
again  prevail. 

Contemporaneously  with  the  resumption  of  business  ac- 
tivity within  the  United  States  came  a  heavy  demand  for 
United  States  owned  equipment  in  Canada  for  loading  to 
United  States  points.  The  movement  of  lumber  and  pulp- 
wood  has  been  particularly  heav}'  and  has  required  a  con- 
stant flow  of  United  States  owned  equipment  empty  to  the 
Canadian  roads.  Very  close  to  100  per  cent  cars  on  line  has 
been  maintained  on  Canadian  lines  during  periods  of  heavy 
.shipping  in  the  past  two  years,  and  this  would  not  have  been 
possible  had  not  help  been  given  in  large  measure  by  federal- 
controlled  lines. 

As  box-car  surplusages  developed  in  the  winter  and  early 
spring,  advantage  was  taken  of  the  prospective  grain-car  re- 
quirements of  the  summer  and  early  autumn  harvest  season 
and  storage  for  such  cars  was  found  in  localities  on  or  con- 
tiguous to  the  granger  lines.  Subsequently,  or  in  April  and 
May,  definite  steps  were  taken  to  specially  condition  these 
and  other  box  cars  for  the  movement  of  the  1919  grain  crop, 
widely  heralded  as  unprecedented.  While  the  crop  has  not 
reached  expectations,  it  has  been  very  heavy  and  has  im- 
posed a  heavy  burden  on  the  railroads.  The  movement  has 
been  protected  generally  to  the  ability  of  ports  to  handle  and 
the  primary  markets  to  absorb,  these  being  the  real  limiting 
factors  in  the  situation.  The  latter  is  not  true  with  respect 
to  the  primary  markets  of  the  Northwest,  which  were  af- 
fected by  the  decreased  spring  wheat  crop.  Likewise  Chi- 
cago has  not  been  overcrowded.  The  conditions  at  primary 
markets  were  kept  under  control  by  the  operation  of  the  per- 
mit system,  and  it  is  but  fair  to  add  that  conditions  at  Kan- 
sas City  and  Omaha  have  at  times  been  affected  by  an  in- 
adequate car  supply  due  to  the  great  volume  of  traffic. 

Another  extremely  heavy  movement  throughout  the  year  has 
been  that  of  live  stock.  Some  difficulty  has  been  met  in  pro- 
viding transportation  for  the  western  sheep  and  cattle,  due  to 
early  snows  and  lack  of  feed,  and  this  has  resulted  in  some 
delay  in  taking  care  of  requirements  as  ordered.  There  have, 
too,  been  .some  local  delays  in  car  placements.     Generally, 


however,  the  situation  has  been  met  in  a  satisfactory  man- 
ner, and  much  better  by  a  common  use  of  stock  cars  than 
would  otherwise  have  been  possible. 

Coal  and  Coke 

The  business  depression  a ff cited  the  iron  and  steel  trades 
particularly.  This  resulted  in  a  considerably  decreased  con- 
sumption of  all  raw  material  used  in  these  trades  and  a  re- 
duction in  output  of  their  mill  products.  Almo.st  without 
exception  furnaces  and  factories  had  large  supplies  of  coal 
on  hand,  and  this  was  quite  generally  the  fact  with  all  cotl 
consumers  throughout  the  country.  The  coal  situation  wai 
made  even  more  comfortaljle  by  the  mild  weather  prevailing 
throughout  the  winter  months,  and  the  natural  result  was  a 
progressive  decrease  in  coal  production,  which  finally  reached 
the  low  point  in  April,  1919,  when  only  32,164,000  tons  of 
bituminous  coal  came  out  of  the  ground.  This  was  below  the 
production  of  the  corresponding  month  in  the  three  previous 
years  and  only  slightly  exceeded  the  production  of  April, 
1915,  which  amounted  to  29,968,000  tons,  and  compares  with 
41,667,000  tons  which  must  be  produced  each  month  on  an 
average  to  reach  an  annual  output  of  500,000,000  tons,  which 
coal  operators  estimate  to  be  necessary. 

During  the  first  six  months  the  railroads  were  constantly 
holding  many  thousands  of  idle  coal  and  other  open-top  cars, 
but  this  surplus  disappeared  verj'  rapidly  after  July  1.  Fol- 
lowing the  month  of  April  coal  production  gradually  im- 
proved, and  in  July,  under  the  stimulus  of  improved  indus- 
trial demand,  heavy  increases  began. 

In  September  a  goal  of  11,000,000  tons  production  per 
week  was  set.  From  that  time  until  the  mine  workers'  strike 
on  November  1  the  production  did  not  fall  below  this  mark. 
In  October  the  production  reached  approximately  55,000,- 
000  tons,  which  may  be  compared  with  51,000,000  tons  pro- 
duced in  October,  1918,  and  45,000,000  tons  produced  in 
October,  1917.  The  1919  October  figure  sets  a  record  as 
the  greatest  single  month  bituminous  coal  production  in  the 
history  of  the  country. 

Priority  in  car  supply,  which  was  a  more  or  less  regular 
necessity  during  the  war  period  and  applicable  alike  to  coal 
cars  as  well  as  other  classes  of  equipment,  was  discontinued 
promptly  following  the  armistice,  and  during  this  year  cars 
have  been  supplied  for  various  commodities  without  dis- 
crimination. 

The  strike  in  the  railroad  shop  crafts  in  August  adversely 
affected  the  condition  of  equipment  and  for  a  time  curtailed 
car  supply.  In  September  extraordinarv-  efforts  were  made, 
and  successfully,  to  recoup.  A  "drive"  on  coal  production 
resulted  in  the  weekly  total  being  kept  well  over  the  figure 
which  was  claimed  to  be  essential  to  the  Nation's  safety. 
Throughout,  however,  shippers  of  sand,  gravel,  crushed  stone, 
forest  products,  and  other  miscellaneous  materials  were  given 
their  pro  rata  share  of  open-top  cars  based  upon  relative  re- 
quirements. A  temporary  exception  to  this  general  rule  be- 
came necessary  in  October,  when  developments  indicated  a 
strike  of  the  miners  on  November  1,  and  prudence  dictated 
a  policy  of  preferred  full-car  supply  for  all  coal  mines  in 
the  two  weeks  immediately  preceding  the  strike.  The  advent 
of  the  bituminous  miners'  strike  on  November  1  found  ex- 
traordinar}-  large  coal  stocks  in  the  hands  of  railroads,  deal- 
ers, and  consumers.  Incident  to  the  drive  for  increased  coal 
production  an  innovation  was  introduced  with  respect  to  se- 
curing prompt  release  of  cars  by  consignees.  Under  existing 
demurrage  tariffs  the  consignee  is  allowed  48  hours'  free  time 
in  which  to  unload.  A  country-wide  following  up  of  con- 
signees who  took  longer  than  this  was  undertaken  with  tele- 
graphic reports  of  daily  situations  and  free  use  of  individual 
embargoes  again.st  consignees  showing  unreasonable  delin- 
quencv.  The  statistics  show  a  progressive  decrease  in  the 
time  held  in  excess  of  free  time,  and  it  is  felt  that  this  was 
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another  contribution   to  the  increased   coal-car  supply,   and 
greater  coal  production  in  September  and  October. 

The  coal-zone  plan  established  jointly  by  the  Railroad  and 
Fuel  Administrations  to  so  control  the  distribution  of  coal 
as  to  avoid  the  waste  of  transportation  in  unduly  long  hauls 
and  cross  hauls  was  abolished  February  1.  Another  trans- 
portation economy  of  the  war — the  compulsory  pooling  of 
coal  at  tidewater  and  Lake  ports — has  also  been  discontinued. 
Under  this  plan  shipments  were  made  by  the  various  con- 
signors to  "pools"  of  different  classes  of  coal  and  consign- 
ments to  each  pool  mixed  upon  arrival  at  Lake  or  tidewater 
points.  This  obviated  the  necessity  of  holding  cars  until  a 
cargo  of  each  consignee's  coal  was  accumulated,  and  thus 
much  car  detention  was  eliminated  while  coal  was  being  ac- 
cumulated. Two  years'  experience  has  thoroughh-  demon- 
strated the  efficacy  of  the  plan.  Some  benefit  is  still  being 
enjoyed  by  reason  of  voluntary  pooling  by  shippers  on  a  more 
liberal  basis  through  the  medium  of  organizations  main- 
tained by  the  Railroad  Administration  for  that  pur))0se.  It 
is  to  be  greatly  regretted  that  the  shippers  of  coal  have  deemed 
it  inadvisable  to  continue  the  former  arrangement,  and  ever}' 
effort  is  being  made  to  extend  the  scope  of  the  existing  meth- 
ods of  voluntary  pooling. 

In  the  Car  Service  Section  annual  report  for  1918  men- 
tion was  made  of  the  establishment  of  uniform  rules  for  the 
rating  of  coal  mines  for  the  purpose  of  equitably  distributing 
empty  coal  cars  during  periods  of  shortage.  A  year's  ex- 
perience has  amply  demonstrated  to  both  shippers  and  rail- 
roads that  much  good  has  been  accomplished  by  such  rules. 
The  rules  previously  effective  were  made  by  individual  rail- 
roads, varied  considerably  in  their  provisions,  and  were  not 
infrequently  unsatisfactory  to  railroads  and  shippers  alike. 
The  uniform  rules  agreed  to  by  railroads  and  associations 
representing  the  mine  operators  have  reduced  disagreements 
to  a  minimum.  Some  revision  of  these  rules  has  been  made 
to  care  for  changed  conditions  resulting  from  the  war-to- 
peace  transition  and  to  embody  the  results  of  the  year's  ex- 
perience and  changes  indicated  thereby  to  be  advisable.  The 
rules  as  revised  became  effective  January  10,  1920. 

It  seems  desirable  also  that  special  emphasis  should  be 
given  to  the  results  of  the  second  year's  operation  of  what 
is  known  as  the  Eastern  Railroads  Car  Pool.  This  pool  was 
created  in  December,  1917,  and  included  the  open-top  cars 
(except  coke  cars)  of  all  railroads  embraced  in  the  Eastern, 
-Allegheny,  and  Pocahontas  regions,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Virginian  Railroad.  Through  a  central  office  and  a  man- 
ager at  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  it  controls  di.'^tribution  as  between 
railroads  of  approximately  650,000  open-top  cars.  It  has 
been  the  means  of  eliminating  a  large  amount  of  empty  car 
haulage  which  follows  the  handling  of  open-top  cars  under 
ownership  rules  such  as  previously  protected  these  cars  for 
the  owners'  use.  The  cars  are  now  used  in  common  by  the 
contributing  roads  in  accordance  with  their  relative  require- 
ments and  other  factors  necessarily  to  be  considered  in  con- 
nection with  the  transportation  situation  in  the  entire  pool 
territory.  The  operation  of  the  pool  has  resulted  in  an  equal- 
ized supply  of  cars  for  each  member  line  not  possiljle  to  be 
brought  about  by  any  other  method,  and  through  the  elimina- 
tion of  unnecessary  empty  car  haulage  maximum  utilization 
is  secured  from  the  equipment.  Particularly  has  this  plan 
of  operation  been  indispensable  during  the  period  of  inten- 
sive coal  production,  and  the  "drives"  would  have  fallen 
short  of  their  attainment  but  for  this  agency.  One  difficulty 
with  its  operation  is  the  matter  of  car  maintenance;  there  are 
many  different  standards,  hence  different  parts,  and  the  mat- 
ter of  running  repairs  presents  a  real  problem.  There  is  so 
much  merit  in  the  common  use  of  these  cars  within  the  lim- 
ited areas,  l:)oth  in  point  of  coal  production  and  saving  of 
transportation,  that  it  is  believed  possible  and  practicable  to 
work  out  a  voluntary  arrangement  between  the  railroads  con- 


cerned by  which  proper  maintenance  may  be  assured  and 
benefit  thereof  retained.  Arrangements  for  continuation  of 
the  Eastern  Open  Top  Car  Pool  should  by  all  means  include 
proper  provisions  for  maintenance  of  the  cars  by  using  lines 
whether  owners'  or  others  to  the  greatest  practicable  extent. 

Refrigerator-Car  Department 

This  department,  with  headquarters  at  Chicago,  has  charge 
of  the  distribution  of  the  railroad-owned  refrigerator  equip- 
ment of  the  entire  country  and  works  in  close  co-operation 
with  those  in  charge  of  privately  owned  refrigerators  that 
maximum  results  for  the  perishable  movement  as  a  whole  may 
be  maintained.  Its  problem  throughout  1919  has  been  to 
provide  refrigerator  transportation  facilities  for  a  heavily 
increased  tonnage  of  perishable  foodstuffs,  with  practically 
no  increase  in  the  particular  type  of  equipment  necessary  for 
such  transportation.  Of  fruits  and  vegetables  alone  this  in- 
crease over  the  tonnage  handled  in  1918  was  more  than  20 
per  cent.  Furthermore,  this  increased  production  was  mostly 
in  agricultural  districts  farthest  removed  from  markets  and 
involving  in  consequence  an  increased  haulage  of  more  than 
20  per  cent  over  1919  in  the  aggregate. 

The  handicap  of  what  would  ordinarily  have  been  consid- 
ered a  deficiency  in  equipment  units  has  been  overcome  by 
more  effective  utilization  of  the  equipment  available,  and  this 
traffic,  so  essential  in  the  nation's  and  world's  food  program, 
has  been  given  such  service  as  has  been  necessary  to  protect 
against  loss  account  of  insufficient  car  supply.  A  possible 
exception  may  have  been  the  wine  grapes  in  California, 
which,  to  the  extent  of  approximately  30,000  carloads,  and 
due  to  change  in  federal  laws  with  respect  to  prohibition, 
were  offered  for  transportation  this  year,  whereas  previously 
these  had  been  absorbed  by  nearby  wineries.  These  were, 
however,  largely  moved. 

There  were  threatened  losses  in  the  early  potato  crop  of 
Idaho,  the  peach  crop  of  Arkansas,  the  cantaloupes  and  pota- 
toes in  Colorado,  the  melons  and  other  fruits  of  California, 
and  latterly  the  apples  of  Wenatchee  and  Yakima,  but  so  far 
as  known  all  have  been  given  reasonable  transportation,  and 
in  most  cases  there  have  been  no  actual  failures  to  supply 
cars  when  and  where  wanted.  Weather  conditions  and  irreg- 
ular coal  movements  and  other  difficulties  growing  out  of  the 
coal  strike  temporarily  interfered  somewhat  with  full  car 
supply  in  California  in  December.  This  is  being  overcome. 
The  Florida  crop  has  been  fully  protected  up  to  this  time. 

It  may  be  well  to  point  out,  in  view  of  our  experience  this 
past  year,  that  there  must  be  immediate  provision  for  addi- 
tional refrigerator  cars  to  compensate  for  the  decreases  in  the 
number  of  such  cars  during  the  past  few  years.  Not  only 
this,  but  many  of  the  cars  now  in  service  should  be  made  more 
efficient  as  refrigerator  cars.  Common  use  of  all  cars  of  this 
type  to  the  greatest  possible  extent  will  make  up  for  some 
deficiencies  in  ownership,  but  there  arc  limits  to  the  benefits 
thus  obtainable.  It  seems  desirable  that  such  common  use 
should  continue  at  any  rate  in  order  to  keep  down  to  the  safe 
minimum  the  number  of  refrigerator  cars  necessary-  to  be  kept 
in  service. 

Embargoes  and  Permits 

Beginning  in  January,  1919,  it  was  arranged  that  all  ex- 
cept general  embargoes  sliould  be  authorized  and  supervised 
by  the  respective  regional  directors.  Contemporaneously  the 
zone  system  of  tran.smission  of  embargoes  through  zone  chair- 
men variously  located  throughout  the  country  and  in  effect  for 
the  previous  vear  was  abolished  and  distribution  thereafter 
made  through  regional  directors.  Otherwi.'^e  the  system  has 
been  maintained  as  originally  inaugurated.  The  necessity 
for  embargoes  during  the  first  half  of  the  year  was  negligible 
as  cmopared  with  1918.  The  embargo  was  utilized  freely  to 
prevent  congestion  and  delay  to  equipment  at  the  time  of  the 
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^luiiimon'^  >tiikc  in  .\ui;u.>it  aiul  llic  .-strike  of  tin-  Hiitish  rail- 
way iiniiloyir.s  in  Siptcmbcr.  This  latter  .seriously  affcrtcd 
ocean  sliippinj;,  and  accumulation  of  export  freight  at  sea- 
ports wouUl  liavc  resulted  had  the  movement  not  l)een  proji- 
crly  restricted.  l'".mbarj;oes  were  also  effective  in  controlling 
traffic  and  avoiding  accumulations  during  the  strike  of  steel 
workers  at  various  points  in  October  and  again  during  the 
coal  miners'  strike. 

The  permit  .system  of  traffic  control  so  successfully  inau- 
gurated two  years  ago,  and  operated  since  then  as  occasion 
has  demanded,  has  further  ju.stitied  it.self  during  the  past 
year.  Karly  in  the  year,  due  to  the  unprecedented  oil  well 
development  at  IJurkburnett,  Tex.,  and  vicinity,  oil-well  sup- 
plies and  traffic  of  every  nature  was  rushed  into  that  territory 
promiscuously  and  without  limit.  The  "permit"  .system  of 
control  was  brought  into  use  and  prevented  what  otherwise 
would  undoubtedly  have  been  an  utterly  chaotic  condition. 
The  control  of  export  traffic  has  been  maintained  under  the 
permit  plan,  and  is  recognized  as  the  only  effective  means  of 
preventing  congestion  at  the  ports.  As  the  grain-shipping 
season  approached,  the  pennit  plan,  so  successfully  tried  in 
1918  to  control  the  movement  of  grain  to  primary  markets, 
was  reinstated  and  maintained  so  long  as  necessary  to  pre- 
vent congestion.  The  permit  system  has  so  proven  its  value 
as  to  justify  its  retention  as  a  permanent  institution. 
Accumulations 

The  term  "accumulation"  includes  the  cars,  both  loaded 
and  empty  which  are  in  transit  in  excess  of  the  number  that 
can  be  handled  currently.  It  represents  the  number  of  de- 
layed cars  which  the  railroads  are  behind,  in  the  aggregate, 
in  their  daily  performance.  It  also  includes  cars  held  ac- 
count embargoes  on  connecting  lines  and  those  held  for  recon- 
signment.  the  number  reported  does  not  reflect  directly  any 
di'sability  of  the  consignees.  On  January  1,  1919,  there  was 
reported'by  all  lines  a  total  accumulation  of  46,950  cars.  As 
a  result  of  the  shopmen's  strike  in  August,  however,  the  figure 
increased  to  67,178  on  August  15,  and  the  rather  general 
epidemic  of  strikes  and  unsettled  labor  conditions  which  have 
since  prevailed  has  tended  to  keep  the  total  accumulations 
high.  Weekly  reports  give  current  advice  on  the  subject, 
and  a  follow-up  program  is  vigorously  pursued  in  all  cases 
where  the  figures  appear  unreasonable.  The  latest  reports 
Indicate  total  accumulations  as  of  December  19,  1919,  of 
72,867  cars. 

Company  Material 

On  January  1,  1919,  the  total  number  of  cars  of  company 
material  awaiting  unloading  on  all  roads  was  67,940,  of 
which  50,034  represented  coal  and  coke.  At  this  time,  as 
already  explained,  there  was  a  surplus  of  c'ars  and  hence  no 
need  to  expedite  unloading.  This  material  is  reported  weekly, 
reports  being  ver>'  carefully  checked,  and  the  matter  handled 
with  those  lines  showing  unreasonable  delay  to  cars  or  un- 
necessary stocks  of  fuel  on  hand.  An  instance  in  point 
which  is  of  considerable  present  interest  is  with  respect  to 
the  railroad  fuel  holdings  in  cars.  The  aggregate  of  this  is 
of  little  importance  to  the  shipping  public  while  a  car  surplus 
exists— the  contrary  is  emphatically  true  as  soon  as  a  car 
shortage  develops.  Appreciating  this,  a  campaign  to  cut  rail- 
road fuel  holdings  in  cars  to  the  irreducible  minimum  was 
begun  as  soon  as  the  coal-car  silpply  showed  signs  of  tighten- 
ing. This  was  carried  through  with  great  vigor,  the  personal 
effort  of  the  director  general  giving  it  further  impetus,  and 
in  September  the  total  company  material  holdings  reached 
the  low  figure  of  41,028  cars,  of  which  only  26,216  were 
coal  and  coke.  The  results  contributed  much  to  the  increased 
bituminous  coal  production  in  September  and  October. 

Quite  naturally,  as  a  result  of  the  coal  strike  and  the  extra- 
ordinary necessity  for  protecting  railroad  fuel  during  its 
pendency,  company  material  increased  in  October  and  since. 


I)e((inl)er  19,   1919,  tlu-  (ual  and  coke  on  hand  was  40,489 
cars;  otiier  commodities,  14,227  cars. 

Car  Conservation 

The  loading  of  freigiit  ( ars  has  not  lx;en  as  good  during 
1919  as  during  1918.  'I'lie  withdrawal  of  the  l''(K)d  Admin- 
i.stration's  rules  and  regulations  Decemtjer  11,  1918,  contrib- 
uted considerably  to  the  decline  in  average  car  loading,  as 
the  trade  units  estal)lished  tlicrein  on  food  and  feed  commodi- 
ties were  much  larger  than  the  ordinary  peace-time  trade 
units.  Being  no  longer  in  a  position  to  appeal  to  the  patriot- 
ism of  the  shippers  for  "heavy  loading"  as  a  war  measure, 
it  was  necessary  to  rely  upon  other  appeals  just  as  reasonable 
l)Ut  less  persuasive.  Unfortunately  many  shippers  overlook 
the  fact  that  they  are  vitally  interested  in  heavy  loading  and 
that  by  reducing  the  number  of  cars  required  to  move  a  given 
tonnage  they  not  only  make  cars  available  for  other  business 
which  could  not  otherwise  be  promptly  transported,  but  vir- 
tually increase  the  capacity  of  all  transportation  facilities 
and  instrumentalities,  including  locomotives,  industrial  and 
team  tracks,  yards,  platforms,  etc.  A  large  number  of  ship- 
pers have  resumed  the  practice  of  loading  equipment  only  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  the  tariff  minimum.  As  a  result, 
the  net  ton-miles  per  loaded  freight  car  fell  off  from  an  aver- 
age of  29.2  tons  in  the  first  11  months  of  1918  to  27.8  tons 
in  the  same  period  of  1919,  or  a  decrease  of  4.8  per  cent. 

There  are,  however,  some  shippers  who  have  been  continu- 
ously favorable  to  maintaining  the  heavier  loading  practices 
which  prevailed  during  1918.  On  October  29,  1919,  the 
director  of  traffic,  upon  solicitation  of  the  car-service  section, 
issued  to  the  railroads  freight-rate  authority  No.  16368,  in- 
creasing the  tariff  minimum  weights  on  grain  and  grain 
products  to  the  trade  units  as  formerly  effective  under  Food 
Administration  rules  and  regulations.  This  is  bringing  about 
much  needed  improvement  and  increasing  car  efficiency. 

A  campaign  of  education  was  carried  on  with  consignees 
during  the  early  part  of  1919,  in  an  endeavor  to  get  orders 
for  maximum  carloads  whenever  possible,  and  where  not  pos- 
sible, to  induce  several  dealers  in  one  vicinity  to  combine 
orders  so  that  a  maximum  carload  order  could  be  placed. 
This  campaign  has  been  somewhat  successful,  especially  since 
car  shortage  has  again  existed  as  a  compelling  influence.  In 
a  number  of  cases  shippers  have  refused  to  allow  minimum 
orders  to  go  forward  until  such  time  as  other  minimum  orders 
could  be  secured,  so  that  equipment  could  be  double  loaded, 
thereliy  making  one  car  do  the  work  of  two,  thus  releasing  one 
of  them  for  another  shipper's  use. 

Throughout  1919  the  subject  of  car  conservation  has  been 
handled  just  as  vigorously  as  during  the  war  period,  and  will 
continue.  Some  of  the  results  of  these  efforts  have  been  as 
follows : 

The  co-operation  extended  by  the  Tobacco  Association  of 
the  United  States  when  they  adopted  a  resolution  July  1, 
1919,  approving  of ,  as  far  and  as  soon  as  possible,  a  standard 
tobacco  hogshead  46  by  48  in.  in  lieu  of  the  hogshead  previ- 
ously used,  which  only  permitted  floor  space  loading.  The 
so-called  standard  hogshead  permits  double-decking,  result- 
ing in  an  increase  of  SSys  per  cent  in  the  average  loading,  or 
an  estimated  saving  of  20,000  cars  per  annum. 

The  paper  loading  from  the  largest  shipping  territory  in 
the  United  States  during  the  year  just  passed  has  averaged 
about  55,000  pounds  per  car,  whereas  previous  to  our  cam- 
paign the  average  loading  was  about  44,000  pounds. 

At  the  suggestion  of  the  Car  Service  Section  and  after 
numerous  conferences  and  demonstrations  with  the  automo- 
bile manufacturers  and  the  loading  rules  committee,  section 
3,  mechanical,  American  Railroad  Association,  standard  rules 
have  been  promulgated,  effective  Januarj-  1,  1920,  showing 
how  to  secure  maximum  utilization  of  equipment  by  properly 
loading  automobiles,  trucks  and  trailers.     This  will  have  a 
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tendency  to  increase  the  loading,  especially  as  heretofore  there 
were  no  uniform  methods  of  loading. 

The  Car  Service  Section  has  successfully  demonstrated  the 
practicability  of  loading  watermelons  five  tiers  high  instead 
of  four  and  less,  and  the  National  Melon  Association  at  its 
annual  convention  held  in  Cincinnati  in  February,  1919, 
passed  a  resolution  fixing  the  five-tier  loading  as  a  general 
practice.  This  means  a  saving  of  about  3,800  cars  per 
annum. 

During  August,  Septanljer  •  !  October,  1919,  a  very  active 
campaign  was  carried  on  with  *'ie  salt  shippers  throughout 
the  United  States  with  gratifying  results,  the  average  load  in 
August  of  57,260  pounds  being  increased  to  63,180  pounds 
in  October,  an  increase  of  5,920  pounds  per  car. 

In  many  cases  where  complaints  of  car  shortage  have  been 
made,  shippers'  loading  has  been  checked,  and  where  light 
loading  has  been  discovered  this  has  been  pointed  out  to  them 
as  contributing  substantially  to  the  car  shortage. 

Encouragement  has  been  given  to  the  adoption  and  use  of 
mechanical  devices  as  a  means  of  securing  heavier  loading, 
especially  in  double  and  triple  decking  of  heavy  commodities 
at  a  reduced  labor  cost. 

A  very  active  campaign  has  been  conducted  for  the  proper 
loading  of  coal,  both  anthracite  and  bituminous,  to  the  end 
that  loads  be  so  trimmed  as  to  secure  the  maximum  tonnage 
per  car.  The  shippers  and  the  railroads  are  both  so  vitally 
interested  in  the  avoidance  of  the  enormous  transportation 
waste  resulting  from  the  light  loading  of  cars  that  the  co- 
operation of  the  shipping  public  is  being  and  will  be  continu- 
ously sought  in  an  effort  to  progressively  decrease  this  evil. 

Advanced  Movements 

In  1918  it  was  possible  to  make  much  progress  with  respect 
to  advanced  shipments  of  certain  raw  materials  and  getting 
them  moved  to  stock  piles  through  the  season  when  transpor- 
tation conditions  are  generally  somewhat  dull.  As  an  ex- 
ample, pulp  wood  was  moved  from  Canada  to  points  in  the 
states  in  a  large  volume  during  the  early  spring  and  summer; 
phosphate  rock  was  moved  from  the  mines  in  Florida  and 
Tennessee  during  the  summer,  which  helped  to  remove  the 
forced  transportation  of  such  materials  from  the  rails  when 
the  heavy  fall  movements  of  agricultural  products  began. 
No  such  plan  was  possible  this  year,  due  to  the  general  slump 
in  industrial  activities  and  the  element  of  doubt  which  ap- 
peared to  exist  in  all  lines  of  manufacture  during  the  depres- 
sion of  the  spring  and  early  summer.  The  con.^equence  was 
iJiat  the  railroads  in  the  late  summer  and  early  fall  were  not 
only  faced  with  an  abnormal  business,  but  there  were  these 
movements,  which  had  not  previously  been  gotten  out  of  the 
way,  all  to  be  crowded  in  at  a  time  of  the  greatest  activity. 

Sailing-Day  Plan 

The  "sailing-day"  plan,  or,  as  it  .should  more  properly  be 
called,  the  "shipping-day"  plan,  which  proved  so  efficacious 
in  1918  in  relieving  the  congested  conditions  at  various  trans- 
fer points,  met  with  some  opposition  in  the  early  part  of  1919, 
due  to  some  errors  of  administration,  which  were  not  unnatu- 
ral in  the  development  of  any  transportation  project  of  such 
magnitude.  Complaints  were  received  from  various  state 
commissions  and  tmde  orcranizations  in  such  volume  that  a 
conference  was  held  in  April  that  a  better  understanding 
might  be  had.  The  main  difficulties  seem  to  have  been  that 
shippers  felt  they  were  denied  the  right  to  take  freight  to  the 
freight  houses  for  forwarding  at  any  time  of  their  choice. 
This  was  not  the  intent.  Furthermore,  because  of  the  incom- 
plete development  of  plans,  the  result  of  some  of  the  sched- 
ules made  had  the  effect  of  limiting  free  distribution  of  traffic 
from  some  centers  while  competitors  at  other  centers  were  not 
so  limited.  This  naturally  resulted  in  friction  which  it  was 
recognized  must  be  overcome.    However,  new  principles  were 


drafted  and  agreed  to  which,  with  intensive  following  out  on 
the  part  of  all  roads,  will  almost  if  not  entirely  eliminate  the 
difficulty  now  experienced  in  congested  transfers  and  will 
give  the  movement  of  less-than-carload  freight  a  service  far 
superior  to  anything  which  is  possible  under  the  old  plan, 
both  with  respect  to  time  and  the  avoidance  of  damage.  This 
will  take  time,  very  much  effort,  and  extreme  patience,  but 
the  plan  is  sound  and  should  be  given  enthusiastic  support 
by  all  railroads. 

Transportation  Difficulties 

While  transportation  difficulties  ordinarily  belong  in  a 
report  of  railroad  operation  rather  than  of  car  service,  the 
.effect  on  car  supply  in  some  instances  is  so  important  that  it 
seems  proper  to  briefly  mention  the  subject  here. 

There  has  developed  during  the  fall  such  an  abnormal 
demand  for  transportation  that  certain  roads  have  found 
extreme  difficulty  in  moving  "through"  traffic  offered  to  them, 
with  the  result  that  much  difficulty  has  been  experienced  in 
giving  proper  service  locally.  This  condition  developed  in 
the  West  at  a  time  when  most  unusual  weather  conditions  for 
that  section  and  season  prevailed.  With  heavy  snows  and 
extreme  cold,  difficulty  was  found  in  moving  business  cur- 
rently, which  had  the  effect  of  curtailing  the  car  supply  and 
materially  affected  the  service  given  to  local  patrons  generally. 
A  further  complication  was  the  effect  of  the  coal  strike,  which 
forced  upon  the  railroads  in  that  section  a  fuel  different  in 
quality  from  the  normal  supply  and  hence  one  with  which 
some  experiment  was  necessary  before  it  could  be  used  with 
any  degree  of  success.  Then,  again,  coal  was  being  hauled 
out  of  its  usual  channels,  which,  with  the  consequent  move- 
ment of  the  empty  cars,  upset  the  usual  transportation  con- 
ditions and  had  the  effect  of  adding  to  congestions  and  other 
difficulties.  By  the  close  of  the  year,  however,  these  condi- 
tions had  been  very  largely  overcome  and  the  return  to  nor- 
mal was  apparent  generally. 

A  competent  corps  of  inspectors  has  been  maintained  in 
varying  number,  dependent  upon  the  requirements  through- 
out the  year.  It  is  the  function  of  these  men  to  keep  in  inti- 
mate touch  with  car  supply  and  transportation  conditions 
which  are  giving  trouble,  and  take  all  practical  measures  to 
afford  relief.  The  central  administration  is  thus  brought 
in  direct  contact  with  such  conditions.  This  has  been  par- 
ticularly helpful  in  the  difficulties  arising  in  the  oil-boom 
territories  of  Texas  and  Oklahoma,  where  the  sudden  pro- 
duction of  oil  and  the  tremendous  inru.sh  of  people  and 
freight  are  of  such  great  volume  as  to  be  beyond  the  ability 
of  the  railroads  to  immediately  handle.  Inspectors  have  been 
used  extensively  in  the  grain  territory,  in  arranging  better  use 
of  cars  in  the  large  terminals,  and  in  assisting  to  specialize 
on  distribution,  also  to  circulate  among  the  farmers  and  ascer- 
tain as  to  the  actual  conditions  with  respect  to  unshipped 
grain.  Much  work  has  been  done  by  inspectors  in  specializ- 
ing on  coal  production,  not  only  in  hurrying  cars  to  the  mines, 
but  in  assisting  to  get  the  coal  cars  back  from  the  non-coal- 
producing  roads  to  coal-loading  roads.  As  outside  agents, 
these  men  are  of  great  value  in  helping  to  carry  on  the  work 
of  the  Car  Service  Section. 

Relocation  of  Cars  by  Ownership 

Special  attempts  were  made  in  the  early  part  of  this  year 
and  during  the  period  of  car  surplus  to  relocate  cars  more  in 
accordance  with  ownership,  this  with  the  idea  of  getting  the 
cars  to  the  home  road  so  that  extensive  repairs  and  betterments 
m'ght  better  be  applied.  At  the  l:)eginning  of  federal  control 
44  per  cent  of  the  cars  were  on  home  lines.  January  1,  1919, 
this  figure  stood  at  26.6  per  cent.  An  improvement  was  made 
so  that  by  the  1st  of  July  31.7  per  cent  of  the  cars  were  on 
home  lines.  From  that  time  on,  however,  due  to  steadily 
increasing  demand  for  equipment  with  corresponding  increase 
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ill  sliort.im's,  it  lias  Ix'iii  noicssarv .  in  order  to  iiici't  tiicso 
rli'maiuis  more  promptly,  to  place  lars  for  loadint;  larc;fly 
without  ri'gard  to  owiuTship,  and  tin-  numhiT  of  cars  on  home 
lines  has  aijain  di'ilinod  to  alioiit  the  same  point  as  January 
1,  l')10.  'I'ho  ])rinripal  reason  for  tliis  in  tlie  latter  part  of 
tile  year  was  the  necessity,  because  of  the  coal  strike,  first,  to 
um>  coal  cars  of  any  ownership  to  meet  the  demands  for  the 
highest  po.ssil)lc  jiroduction  during  the  two  or  three  weeks 
prior  to  the  strike,  and,  .second,  to  move  tiic  coal  which  was 
produced  during  the  strike  far  beyond  normal  channels  in 
order  to  meet  emergencies.  In  consecjuence  a  serious  dislo- 
cation of  cars  resulted.  Any  plan  to  quickly  locate  cars  on 
the  home  road  is  expensive  of  o]HTation  and  cannot  be  car- 
ried out  at  a  time  of  car  shortage  without  materially  interfer- 
ing with  ability  to  meet  the  current  demands  of  shippers  for 
cars. 

Grain  and  Grain-Car  Supply 

The  principal  grain  producing  region  of  the  country  is 
we.st  of  Chicago,  and  for  convenience  it  may  be  divided  into 
the  southwe-stern  section,  comprising  the  states  of  Texas  and 
Oklahoma,  the  central  western  section,  comprising  the  states 
of  Nebra.ska,  Iowa,  Illinois,  Colorado,  Kansas  and  Missouri, 
and  the  northwestern  section,  including  Montana,  Nortli 
Dakota,  South  Dakota  and  Minnesota.  It  is  in  these  three 
sections  that  the  volume  of  the  grain  traffic  affects  the  car 
supply  to  such  an  extent  that  a  special  effort  is  generalh- 
made  in  advance  of  the  harvest  to  protect  its  movement.  In 
the  early  part  of  the  year,  due  to  the  general  falling  off  in 
Imsiness  and  tlie  con.sequent  surplus  of  idle  equipment  in  the 
East,  large  numbers  of  box  cars  were  moved  empty  to  the 
West  in  anticipation  of  an  almormal  wheat  crop. 

In  the  early  summer  of  1919  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission in  a  formal  decision  on  the  subject  of  distribution  of 
cars  for  grain  loading  indicated  that  it  seemed  to  be  advisable 
that  unifonn  rules  to  govern  car  supply  for  this  loading 
should  be  adopted  by  the  railroads  and  enforced  throughout 
the  country.  To  meet  this  suggestion  a  conference  was  ar- 
ranged by  the  Car  Service  Section  with  transportation  repre- 
sentatives from  most  of  the  important  grain-producing  road* 
of  the  country,  and  on  .September  16,  1919,  uniform  rules  for 
the  distribution  of  cars  available  for  grain  loading  at  stations 
throughout  the  United  States  were  promulgated.  These  rules 
have  doubtless  been  helpful  in  making  the  distribution  on  a 
more  et^uitable  and  uniform  basis  than  heretofore. 

Prior  to  July  1,  1919,  preliminary  arrangements  had  been 
made  for  control  of  the  grain  movement  to  the  various  ports 
and  primary  markets  through  committees,  who  authorized  the 
loading  of  grain  through  individual  permits  on  traffic  des- 
tined to  ports  and  on  that  moving  between  primary  markets, 
as  well  as  on  all  grain  reconsigned,  and  blanket  permits 
issued  to  the  carriers  serving  primary  markets  and  covering 
the  movement  of  grain  from  country  stations  to  primary 
markets. 

•The  personnel  of  the  various  committees  included  in  each 
case  an  official  representing  the  Wheat  Corporation  of  the 
United  States  government,  railroad  transportation  depart- 
ment and  railroad  traffic  department,  the  understanding  being 
that  the  Wheat  Corporation's  representative  should  at  all 
times  have  the  controlling  voice  with  respect  to  permits  to  be 
issued. 

At  the  request  of  the  manager  of  inland  traffic  for  the 
Wheat  Corporation,  this  prearranged  plan  was  put  into  oper- 
ation on  Augu.st  1,  1919,  at  all  points  except  at  Gulf  ports 
where  the  plan  became  effective  on  August  18,  1919. 

Regardless  of  these  precautions,  however,  accumulations 
occurred  at  Galveston,  Baltimore,  Newport  News  and  Kansas 
City,  it  being  more  acute  and  more  prolonged  at  Galveston 
than  at  the  other  points.  Some  difficulty-  was  experienced  in 
regulating  the  flow  of  grain  under  the  blanket-permit  method 


Iroiii  (oiiiilry  station.^,  ami  during  tlic  latter  part  ni  (Jdober 
llii^  method  was  su|)|)lanted  in  a  jiart  of  the  western  territory 
liv  llic  individual-permit  [)lan  until  the  elevator  situation 
became  easy  enougli  to  permit  the  grain  to  come  in  without 
restriction. 

'F'he  wheat  movement  usually  begins  in  the  southwest  about 
July  1,  but  was  10  days  to  two  weeks  later  than  usual  this 
_\ear,  due  to  weather  conditions.  About  two  months  before 
the  wheat  was  due  to  move,  instructions  were  issued  to  the 
wi'stem  lines  to  overhaul  and  put  in  shape  for  grain  traffic 
■  as  many  of  the  stored  box  cars  as  was  practicable  prior  to 
the  beginning  of  the  grain  movement. 

Several  factors  have  had  an  important  bearing  in  delaying 
the  movement  of  grain  this  season;  especially  is  this  true 
with  regard  to  the  wheat.     Principal  among  these  factors  are: 

1.  The  W'lieat  Corporation's  difficulty  in  securing  Ijoats  for 
e\|)ort  movement.  Great  Britain,  France  and  Italy  all  insist- 
ing upon  taking  their  grain  in  their  own  bottoms  in  order  to 
reduce  trans])ortation  charges. 

-'.  Difficulties  consignees  of  export  wheat  had  in  financing 
the  matter  of  payment  therefor. 

.5.  .Accumulation  of  grain  in  elevators  at  ports  and  primary 
markets,  due  to  the  above  causes,  finally  resulting  in  closing 
tiie  North  Atlantic  ports  against  the  acceptance  of  cargo  ton- 
nage of  wheat,  forcing  the  available  boat  tonnage  to  Galves- 
ton to  relieve  that  port  and  at  the  same  time  provide  an  outlet 
for  a  considerable  amount  of  wheat  from  Oklahoma  and 
Texas,  some  of  which  was  stored  on  the  ground. 

4.  A  strike  of  the  mechanical  crafts  during  the  month  of 
-\ugust  materially  affected  the  "conditioning"  of  equipment 
for  grain  traffic  and  brought  about  congestions,  the  effects  of 
which  on  some  roads  extended  into  the  month  of  September. 

5.  In  November  the  coal  miners'  strike  necessitated  the 
preferential  handling  of  coal  and  increased  length  of  haul: 
the  use  of  coal  from  storage  and  the  variations  in  kinds  and 
grades  produced  a  large  number  of  engine  failures  and  con- 
sequent delays  to  traffic. 

6.  In  Decemljer  the  western  roads  were  greatly  hampered 
bv  reason  of  an  unusually  early  and  severe  storm  of  snow, 
which,  together  with  extremely  cold  weather,  brought  about 
congestions,  and  necessitated  the  issuance  of  numerous  em- 
bargoes. 

7.  Substantial  increase  in  volume  of  less  than  carload 
traffic,  necessitating  the  greater  use  of  box  cars  to  keep  freight 
houses  open. 

Mgorous  complaints  began  to  come  in  about  the  first  of 
September  indicating  isolated  instances  of  grain  being  placed 
on  the  ground  account  elevators  being  full  and  inadequate 
car  supply. 

Recommendations 

The  experience  of  the  Car  Service  Section  during  the  past 
two  vears  has  made  it  quite  clear  that  there  should  be  cori- 
tinued  some  uniformity  of  method  of  car  control  and  distri- 
bution as  between  portions  of  the  country,  railroads,  station; 
and  shippers.  The  result  of  the  two  years'  work  has  pro- 
duced, among  other  things,  uniform  rules  to  govern  the  dis- 
tribution of  coal  cars  and  grain  cars,  and  this  establishes 
practical  uniformity  with  respect  to  the  car  supply  for  the 
two  most  important  commodities  handled  by  the  railroads. 
There  is,  however,  room  for  improvement  along  these  lines 
with  respect  to  others  of  the  important  tonnage-producing 
articles. 

The  Car  Service  Section  is  in  direct  charge  of  W.  C.  Ken- 
dall manager,  assisted  bv  W.  L.  Barnes,  A.  G.  Gutheim. 
H.  J.  German,  W.  J.  McGarry,  C.  B.  Phelps,  G.  F.  Richard- 
son, assistant  managers,  and  N.  D.  Ballantine.  special  assist- j 
ant. 


Effect  of  Molybdenum  in  Chrome  and  Nickel  Steels 

Increased  Toughness  and  Wide  Hardening  Range  Characterize 
Steels  Containing  This  Element 


IX  THE  UE\fcLuPMKXT  of  modern  railroad  equipment  the 
excessive  sizes  of-  parts  required  to  bear  the  high  stresses 
is  often  a  limiting  factor.  The  use  of  alloy  steels  has  been 
recognized  as  a  possible  method  of  overcoming  these  limita- 
tions, but  the  results  secured  with  this  material  have  not  been 
wholly  satisfactory'. 

The  requirements  of  a  steel  for  use  in  the  running  gear 
of  a  locomotive  are  ( 1 )  toughness  and  ability  to  resist  .'^udden 
and  repeated  shocks,  (2)  ease  of  manipulation,  to  permit  of 
handling  it  without  installing  special  equipment.  In  addi- 
tion, it  is  desirable  that  the  steel  have  a  high  elastic  limit 
and  ultimate  strength.  The  low  carbon  steels  used  in  ordi- 
nary forgings  meet  the  first  requirements,  but  are  deficient 
in  strength.  The  majority  of  alloy  steels  have  desirable 
physical  properties,  but  require  special  care  in  working  and 
cannot  readily  be  handled  in  railroad  shops.  In  view  of 
these  facts  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  steels  alloyed  with 
molybdenum,  which  seem  to  combine  in  an  unusual  degree 
the  properties  tliat  have  been  found  desirable  for  steels  used 
in  locomotives,  are  now  being  introduced  for  railroad  service. 

The  properties  of  molybdenum  steels  are  set  forth  in  a 
book  recently  issued  by  the  Climax  Molybdenum  Company, 
New  York,  from  which  the  information  in  this  article  has 
been  secured.  The  data  presented  are  stated  to  be  the  results 
of  tests  of  the  ordinary  commercial  steels  taken  from  the  rec- 
ords of  the  users  of  these  alloys. 

The  use  of  molybdenum  as  an  alloy  agent  in  steel  was 
developed  commercially  under  the  stress  of  war  conditions. 
The  properties  which  made  molybdenum  alloys  especially 
valuable  for  use  in  liberty  motors,  tanks  and  other  equipment 
subjected  to  severe  stresses  are  the  high  tensile  strength  and 
high  elastic  limit,  combined  with  unusually  large  reduction 
of  area  secured  tty  its  use.     Other  incidental  advantages  are 


well  illustrated  by  tlie  following  results  secured  with  a  chrome 
molybdenum  steel. 

Tensile    TE.>iT,    Physical    Properties,    Grade    MO-?    Chrome-Molybdenum 
Steel 

Reduction 

Water                                Elastic                    Tensile^           Elongation.  of  area, 

quench                                  limit                     strcngtli              pt^r  cent  per  cent 

1,500    deg.    1" 149.600                   162,900                   16.0  57.2 

1,550    deg.    F 151.000                   16,^.400                   16.5  57.3 

;.600    deg.    F 148,800                   16.^.600                   17.0  57.3 

1,650    deg.    F    148,500                   161.400                   16.5  58.9 

1.700    deg.    F 149,500                   162,400                   16.5  56.8 

Tests  made  on    Ikj-in.   round   bars,   all    drawn   at    1,000  dec.    F.  Analysis: 

Carbon,    .23   to   .30,   manganese   .50   to    80,   chromium   .80   to    1.10.  silicon    .10 
to  .20,   molybdenum   .25  to   .40. 

This    is    further    illustrated    by   the    photomicrographs    in 
Fig.   1.     The  unifonnit\   of  hardening  throughout  large  sec- 


Fig. 
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2.     Comparative    Brinell    Hardness    of    Chrome-Molyb- 
denum Steel  (Shown  on  the  Left)  and  a  Similar 
Alloy    Steel 


tions  is  shown  by  Fig.  2,  in  which  the  Brinell  readings  on 
.^'/-in.  square  sections  of  chrome-molybdenum  and  another 
similar  alloy  steel  are  compared. 


ruO   Deg.    F.  l)..;«;i  .it   1,100  Deg.   F.  Urav 

Specimens  qurnclied   in   oil    from    1,600   deg.    F.   and  drawn  as  shown.  Magnification    400    diameters. 


I. MM   D.'g.   F. 


Fig.  1.     Microphotographs  of  Chrome  Molybdenum  Steel,  Showing   Similarity  of  Microstructure  at  Various  Drawing   Tem- 
peratures. 


the  wide  range  of  temperature  within  which  the  tempering 
and  drawing  operations  can  be  performed  without  greatly 
altering  the  physical  properties  of  the  steel,  the  uniformity  of 
hardening  throughout  large  sections,  the  reduction  of  warpage 
during  manufacture  and  the  unusual  toughening  of  the  steel. 
The  relatively  small  variation  in  the  physical  properties 
•which  results  from  a  change  in  the  quenching  temperature  is 


Mohbdeiium  has  been  used  for  many  years  in  the  manu- 
facture of  high  speed  steel  with  six  per  cent  of  molybdenum 
and  came  into  disuse  with  the  tool  steel  trade  becau.se  the 
composition  was  unfavorable  to  uniform  results  after  redress- 
'  ing  the  tool,  due  to  volatization.  At  the  present  molybdenum 
tool  steels  are  being  produced  with  cobalt  as  a  stabilizer.  All 
of  the  steels  described  in  this  article  contain  molvbdenum  in 
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amuiint.s  raMj-inj-  from  •>.()  to  .S  pir  ecnt.  In  these  steels  there 
is  no  volatization  in  production  or  in  u.se.  However,  the 
properties  imparted  l)y  fractional  ])ereentages  of  the  element 
were  relatively  little  understood  until  recently.  llie  alloys 
of  molybdenum  formerly  used  were  often  impure,  and  the  re- 
sults secured  were  therefore  not  uniform.    Furthermore,  molyb- 
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Fig.  3.     Properties  of  Chrome-Molybdenum  Steel  Quenched 
in  Water  and  Drawn  at  Various  Temperattires 

AH  tests  made  with  154 -in.  square  bars  quenched  from  1,600  deg.  F.  Hard- 
ening range  1,500  to  1,700  deg  F.  Bars  heat  treated  in  full  size,  then 
machined  to  .505  in.  diameter.  Approximate  average  analysis:  carbon  .32 
per  cent,  manganese  .55  per  cent,  silicon  .15  per  c»nt,  chromium  .90  per 
cent,  molybdenum  ..37  per  cent. 

denum   was   classed   as    a   rare   element,   not    available   in 
commercial  quantities. 

During  the  war  large  deposits  of  molybdenum  were  devel- 
oped at  Climax,  Colo.  From  this  ore  ferro-molybdenum  and 
calcium  molybdate  were  produced  in  quantities  and  a  large 
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Fig.  4.     Properties  of  Chrome-Molybdenum  Steel  Quenched 
in  Oil  and  Drawn  at  Various  Temperatures 

Method   of   testing   and   average   analysis   same    as   given    in   Fig.    3,    except 
quenching   temperature,   which   was    1,700    deg.    I'. 

tonnage  of  various  types  of  molybdenum  steel  was  manufac- 
tured. The  molybdenum  is  introduced  into  the  steel  either  in 
the  bath  or  in  the  ladle,  preferably  in  the  bath,  and  can  be 
used  in  steels  produced  by  the  open  hearth,  electric  or  cru- 
cible process. 

The  alloys  which  have  been  developed  thus  far  are  of  four 


tjeneral  types,  chrome-molyljdenum,  chrome-nickel-molyiide- 
num,  nickel-molybdenum  and  chrome-vanadium-malybdenum 
steels.  Fadi  of  the.se  alloys  is  made  in  a  number  of  grades 
with  varying  percentages  of  the  metallic  elements  and  varying 
molybdenum  (onteiit.  The  diemical  compositions  are  as 
follows: 

CimoMEMol.yBDI'.NUM      Stuels 

Type  MO  I'cr  cent 

Carbon    15  to     .40 

Manganese     40  to     .80 

Chromium     , 70  to   1. 10 

Molybdenum    25  to     .40 

Type  MS 

C  arbon      , 40  to  .50 

Manganese     60  to  .90 

Silicon      ■ 10  to  .20 

Chromium     80  to  1.10 

Molybcdcuurii     25   to  .40 

(  11  RUM F-NicKF.i.  Molybdenum   Steel 
Type  LM 

Carbon    25  to  .35 

Manganese     50  to  .80 

Silicon      10  to  .25 

Chromium    70  to  1.00 

Nickel 2.75  to  3.25 

Molybdenum      30  to  .50 

Nickel-Molybdenum   Steel 
Type  NM 

Carbon      20  to  .40 

Manganese     30  to  .50 

Nickel      3.00  to  S.Oft 

Silicon     10  to  .20. 

Molybdenum      30  to  .70' 


Drawing  and  /Innea/ing  Temperatures  in  Degrees  Fahrenheit 

Fig.  5      Effect  of  Higher  Molybdenum  Content  on  Chrome- 
Molybdenum  Steel,  Water  Quenched 

Approximate  average  analysis:  carbon  .36  per  cent,  manganese  .52  per  cent, 

silicon    .13    per   cent,    chromium    l.OO    per    cent,    molybdenum    .76   per   cent. 

Method    of   testing    same    as    given   in    Fig.    3.      Hardening    range    1,500    to 

1,700  deg.   F. 

Chrome-Vanadium    Molybdenum    Steel 
Type  VM 

Carbon      30  to  .40 

Manganese   '. 40  to  .60 

Chromium    70  to  1.00 

Vanadium     Trace  to  .17 

Molybdenum    , .35  to  .85 

Properties  of  Chrome-Molybdenum  Steel 

The  stels  of  the  chrome-molybdenum  series  are  made  in 
four  grades  of  varying  carbon  content,  the  analyses  being  as 
follows : 

Type  MO 

(Molybdenum  .25  to  .40  per  cent) 

Grade  MOl  Grade  MO-2  Grade  MO-3 

Carbon 15  to     .23.  .23  to     .30  .30  to     .40 

Manganese      40  to     .70  SO  to     .80  .50  to     .80 

Chromium     70  to   1.00  .80  to   1.10  .80  to   1.10 

Silicon     10  to     .20  .10  to     .20  .10  to     .20 

Sulphur  and  phosphorus  each  .04  maximum. 

This  type  is  suitable  for  general  machinery  parts  subjected 
to  high  stresses.  With  low  carbon  content  it  makes  an  ex- 
tremely tough  casehardening  steel,  while  the  grades  having 
higher  carbon  percentage  are  used  principally  for  oil-quenched 
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jgears  and  large  forgings.  The  grade  MO-3  is  recommended 
for  driving  axles,  main  and  side  rods,  piston  rods  and  crank 
pins.  The  properties  developed  by  water  and  oil  quenching 
are  shown  by  the  diagrams  reproduced  in  Figs.  3  and  4.  The 
reduction  of  area,  which  is  an  index  of  the  toughness  and 
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Orayvipg  and  /Innealinff  Temperate/res  In  Degrees  Fahrenheit. 

Fig.  6.     Effect  of  Higher  Molybdenum  Content  on  Chrome- 
Molybdenum  Steel,  Oil  Quenched 

-Approximate  average  analysis  same  as  given  in  Fig.   5.     Method  of  testing 
same  as  Fig.  4. 

satisfactory  machining  qualities  of  the  steel  is  unusually  high. 
It  will  also  be  noted  that  the  tensile  strength  and  elastic  limit' 
decrease  slowly  as  the  drawing  temperature  is  increased.  This 
is  a  distinct  advantage,  as  the  high  drawing  temperature 
"ives  greater  resistance  to  dynamic  stresses  or  fatigue  and 
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Fig.   7.     Properties  of  Nickel  Molybdenum  Steel,  Drawn  at 
Various   Temperatures 

Ml  tests  made  with  l'«-in.  round  bars  quenched  in  oil  from  1,500  deg.  F. 
Hardening  range  1.430  to  1.650  deg.  F.  Heat  treated  in  full  size  and  then 
machined  to  .505  diameter.  Approximate  average  analysis:  carbon  .ii 
per  cent,  manganese  .25  per  cent,  silicon  .18  per  cent,  nickel  4. .SO  per  cent, 
molybdenum    .58    per    cent. 

the  slow  falling  off  of  the  physical  properties  gives  greater 
permissible  range  in  heat  treatment. 

The  effect  of  an  increase  in  the  molybdenum  content  is 
shown  by  a  comparison  of  the  tests  in  Figs.  3  and  4  with 
Figs.  5  and  6,  the  curves  in  the  latter  charts  representing 
tests  of  steel  containing  .76  per  cent  molybdenum,  whereas 


Figs.  3  and  4  were  plotted  for  steel  with  .37  per  cent  molyb- 
denum. 

Molybdenum  Spring  Steels 

The  type  MS  has  a  higher  carl)on  content  than  the  type 
MO  and  is  designed  especially  for  springs,  rivet  sets  and 
forging  dies.    The  analysis  range  is  as  follows: 

Carbon     35  to  .60  per  cent 

Manganese    60  to  .90  per  cent 

Silicon     10  to  .20  per  cent 

Chromium     80  to  1.10  per  cent 

Molybdenum     25  to  .40  per  cent 

The  physical  properties  of  this  steel  are: 

Elastic    limit    180.000  to  210,000  lb.   per  sq.  in. 

Tensile   strength    200.000  to  230,000  lb.  per  sq.  in. 

Elongation,     per    cent 12  to   15 

Reduction  of  area,   per  cent 37  to  45 

The  chrome-nickel-molybdenum  and  chrome-vanadium- 
molybdenum  steels  are  not  considered  commercially  applic- 
able for  railroad  service.  However,  the  nickel-molybdenum 
steels  are  applicable  for  practically  the  same  service  as  the 
type  MO-3. 

Nickel-Molybdenum  Steels 

The  addition  of  molybdenum  to  nickel  steel  increases  the 
elastic  limit  and  the  toughness  and  ductility  for  given  elastic 
limits.  It  also  permits  of  heat  treating  the  steels  within  a 
wider  temperature  range  without  a  detrimental  effect  on  the 
physical  properties. 

The  grade  recommended  for  axles  and  similar  parts  is  the 
NM-2,  which  has  the  following  chemical  composition: 

Carbon      30  to     .40  per  cent 

Manganese      25  to     .45   per  cent 

Ni(.ijgi      3.00  to  5.00  per  cent 

Silicon     10  to     .20  per  cent 

Molybdenum      30  to     .70  per  cent 

The  table  below  shows  the  slight  variation  in  the  proper- 
ties caused  by  marked  differences  in  the  quenching  tempera- 
tures : 

Table   I — Physic.\l   Properties 

Reduction 
Oil  Elastic  Tensile  Elongation,        of  area, 

quench  limit  strengtli  per  cent  per  cent 

1450    deg.    F 164.600  173,800  16.0  53.4 

1,500    deg.    F 166,500  176,000  15.5  55.3 

1.550    deg.    F 165.100  175,000  15.5  54.0 

1600   deg.    F 164,900  173,300  15.5  55.6 

1,650    deg.    F 166,000  174,400  15.0  55.0 

Analysis:  Carbon  .33  per  cent,  manganese  .25  per  cent,  silicon  .18  per 
cent,  nickel  4.50  per  cent,  molybdenum  .58  per  cent. 

The  effect  of  a  variation  in  the  drawing  temperature  is 
illustrated  in  Fig.  7. 

The  data  presented  in  the  foregoing  charts  and  tables  have 
been  taken  from  tests  of  material  used  in  automobiles,  avia- 
tion engines  and  tanks,  the  sections  in  all  cases  being  rela- 
tively small.  The  difference  in  the  service  conditions  encoun- 
tered in  railroad  equipment  and  the  larger  sections  used 
make  it  difficult  to  predict  the  l>ehavior  of  molybdenum  steels 
in  locomotive  parts.  From  the  results  already  secured  the 
types  described  above  appear  to  have  properties  that  would 
make  them  well  adapted  for  use  under  severe  service  condi- 
tions, and  the  results  of  the  introduction  of  this  type  of  alloy 
steel  will  therefore  be  of  great  interest. 


Oper.\ting  Methods  and  Fuel  Economy.— If  you  would  get 
out  and  get  the  slow  orders  off  your  railroad,  and  get  trains 
made  up  so  that  every  train  doesn't  have  to  stop  and  set  out 
something  at  every  cross  road;  if  you  would  see  that  your 
dispatchers  know  what  is  going  on  and  make  them  take  the 
responsibility,  which  is  justly  chargeable  to  them,  the  engineers 
and  firemen  would  be  relieved  of  a  big  load  that  they  have  been 
carrying  for  years,  and  your  fuel  bill  and  other  operating  ex- 
pense? would  be  reduced  more  than  can  ever  be  accomplished 
by  further  education  of  the  engine  crew.— H.  C.  Woodhridge, 
before  the  Central  Raihvay  Club. 
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The    French   Railway  Strike 

I    mM.ON. 

Till  M  mil  .\  siKiKK  of  till'  lailw.iMiuii  oil  llic  Paris- 
I.Min.s-MalitiTraiUMH  liiu'  on  \\i'(liu->d;iy,  Fi'liruary  25, 
wa.s  i;m.-i(l  hy  a  di.>ii)Uti'  over  a  larpnitcr  named  Cam- 
)>anaud,  a  Syndiiali.st  delegate,  wlio  went  wilhoiil  leave  to 
liie  lalior  eoii.^ie.'^s  at  Dijon.  The  I'aris-I. yon.-- Mediterranean 
aiitlioritie.s  have  e.xplained  that  pernii.-.-ion  for  a  t-uflirient 
luiinlier  of  repre.sentatives  was  given  to  attend  the  conference 
anil  that  they  would  not  have  interference  from  the  outside 
on  a  iivie.stion  of  discipline.  On  his  return  from  the  (onfer- 
ence  ("ampaiuiud  was  suspended  for  48  hours  and  was  warned 
that  another  offense  would  mean  instant  dismissal. 

With  regard  to  the  general  causes  of  the  strike  it  may  be 
said  that  it  was  a  movement  of  a  revolutionary  character.  A 
representative  of  the  London  Times  said  that  at  several  meet- 
ings a  numher  of  speakers  declared  that  this  strike  was  the 
beginning  of  a  general  Soviet  movement.  It  was,  therefore, 
simiething  of  a  tribute  to  tlie  general  good  sense  of  the  rail- 
waymen  that  the  summons  to  "come  out''  was  not  gencrall)' 
responded  to.  The  National  Federation  of  Railwaxmen  an- 
nounced that  they  intended  to  demand  the  satisfaction  of  their 
claims  in  their  entirety — the  establishment  and  application 
of  new  .scales  of  pay  and  emplo_\ees'  regulations;  the  accept- 
ance of  the  i)rincipie  that  women  Ite  paid  e(|ually  with  men 
for  equal  work;  payment  for  extra  time  work  during  the  war; 
the  curtailment  of  the  i)eriod  before  a  man  became  a  full 
employee  and  is  thus  entitled  to  s]:iecial  treatment;  the  fixing 
of  the  war  bonus  at  1,080  franis,  and  the  nationalization  of 
the  railways. 

Nationalization   of  the   railwa\s   i-  the  crux   of  the   whole 


Troops  on  Guard  at  the  Gare  de  Lyon 

matter.  Organized  labor  thinks  that  to  have  the  state  as  an 
employer  is  the  supreme  goal  to  be  attained  and  that  the  state 
can  be  forced  to  give  in  to  all  its  demands,  however  economi- 
cally unsound  and  far-reaching  the.se  may  be,  for  fear  of 
losing  votes. 

On  the  second  day  of  the  strike  the  only  other  railway 
which  responded  to  the  call  to  "down  tools"  was  the  state 
svstem,  and  it  was  not  until  the  fourth  day  of  the  strike  thaf 
tiie  Federal  Council  of  the  Railwaymen's  Union  ordered  a 
general  strike.  However,  the  attempt  to  paralyze  the  trans- 
port and  industry  of  the  whole  of  France  by  a  sudden  blow 
appears  to  have  failed.  At  any  rate,  the  French  railwaymen 
did  not  show  anything  of  that  automatic  and  clockwork  pre- 
cision in  ceasing  their  labors,  which,  whatever  one  may  think 
of  the  rights  and  wrongs  of  the  conflict,  spoke  volumes  for 
the  discipline  and  organization  of  the  British  National  Union 
of  Railwaymen  during  its  strike  last  September. 

M.  Milierand,  the  Prime  Minister  of  France,  presiding  at 


,a  (abiiict  louniii  on  libruar\'  27,  said,  in  addressing  ilic 
(  hamber  on  the  situation  <  reated  by  the  strike,  that  arbni 
lion  on  (ampanaud's  case  had  never  been  asked  for,  but  iii.i 
work  were  resumed  the  government  would  not  refuse  it.  lb- 
furtlier  said,  "We  are  not  faced  with  a  (0-0|K'rative  nxM- 
meiit  but  with  a  i)(>litical  movement  and  frankly,  to  call  ii  l.y 
its  riglit  iiami',  a  revoiutionar\  movement,"  .\t  the  meclmg 
a  communi(iue  was  issued  authorizing  i)artial  mobilizain.i] 
of  the  railwaymen  of  the  Paris-Lyons-Mediterranean  sy-i- m 
who  were  in  the  army  reserve.  It  was  also  approved  b\  iln 
minister  of  commerce  and  supplies  that  a  dei  rc'c  be  issiK  d 
provisionall}'  establishing  the  restrictions  already  prodaimtd 
during  the  war  concerning  the  consumption  of  milk  and  thi 
compo.sition  of  meals  in  restaurants  and  public   eating  places, 
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An    Overcrowded    Suburban    Train    at    Paris 

It  was  also  decreed  that  the  minister  of  public  works  should 
ask  for  the  di.scussion  of  a  bill  providing  for  the  organization 
of  motor  vehicles  in  case  of  interruption  of  railway  transport. 
These  decrees,  however,  were  not  put  into  effect. 

Unlike  the  English,  the  French  did  not  show  that  spirit  of 
civic  service  that  was  so  well  displayed  during  England's 
railway  strike  last  September.  There  was  no  spontaneous 
rush  of  voluntary  workers,  no  big  movement  to  assist  the 
government.  People  expected  the  army  to  do  the  work  which 
in  England  was  done  by  coal  heaver  and  duke  alike. 

Various  arrests  were  made  and  a  warrant  was  issued  for 
the  arrest  of  ISL  Midol,  secretary  of  the  Paris-Lyons-Medi- 
terranean branch  of  the  Railwaymen's  Federation.  Only  one 
case  of  sabotage  was  reported,  which  took  place  at  Audber- 
villiers,  near  Paris. 

Tuesday,  March  2,  saw  the  settlement  of  the  strike.  The 
temis  represent  a  reasonable  compromise  between  public  and 
railway  interests,  and  in  them  the  government  displayed  a 
desire  to  listen  to  the  men's  point  of  view,  which  is  worthy 
of  praise.     The  terms  of  the  settlement  were  as  follows: 

I.      Trade  union   rights  arc   to   he  defined   and   respected. 

_'.     The  scale  of  wages  fixed   hy  the  Raihv.iy  Federation  is  to  be  applied  ail 

soon  as  possible. 
.">.     All  points  in  dispute  are  to  be  referred  to  the  already  existinK  arbitra-| 

tion  committee. 

4.  The    cVaims    are    to    he    settled    hy    the    boards    composed    of    men    repre- 

sentatives of  the  railways. 

5.  An    immediate   inqtiiry   into   the   future  regime   of   the   railways   is  to  bej 

held  witli  the  cooperation  of  the  Ger.eral  Confederation  of  Labor,  and! 
in   particular  of  its   recently  created  Economic   Council. 

6.  The   strikers   will    not   be   paid    for  tne  time  during  which    they  were   on| 

strike. 

7.  Punishments    for    refusal    to    work    are    not    to    be   maintained    and    other| 
""      penalties  are  to  be  applied  in   a   spirit  of  justice. 

S.     The  arrests  which  have  been  made  are  to  be  maintained  and  left  to  the 
ilecision   of  the   courts. 

By  far  the  most  important  point  in  this  settlement  is  thai 
in  \vhich  the  principle  of  the  co-operation  of  labor  in  the 
discussion  on  the  future  of  the  railways  is  established. 


The  National  Agreement  with  the  Shopmen^ 

Securing  Co-operation  from  the  Workmen — Apprenticeship 
Stabilizing  Working  Conditions 


By  Frank  McManamy 
Manager,  Department  of  Equipment,   Division  of  Liquidation    Claims 
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THK  TWO  REAL  DIFFICULTIES  in  Connection  with  private 
operation  of  railroads  immediately  prior  to  the  time  the 
railroads  were  taken  over  Ijy  the  government  were  labor 
conditions  and  financial  conditions  which  I  have  stated  I  be- 
lieve in  the  order  of  their  importance;  because  the  govern- 
ment could  at  any  time  relieve  the  financial  conditions,  but 
it  could  not  so  readily  relieve  the  labor  conditions;  and  after 
all  railroads  or  any  other  industry  are  operated  by  men. 

It  is  simply  restating  an  acknowledged  fact  to  say  that 
the  labor  situation  was  extremely  serious  in  the  latter  part  of 
1917,  due  to  a  number  of  causes.  Large  numbers  of  men 
had  been  drawn  from  the  railroads  for  militar\-  purposes, 
making  a  serious  shortage  of  skilled  men  in  the  railroad 
business.  Because  of  the  failure  of  the  railroads  themselves 
during  a  long  period  of  years  to  take  necessary  stej^s  to  train 
mechanics  by  maintaining  a  full  quota  of  apprentices,  there 
was  no  available  source  of  supply  and  no  large  number  of 
apprentices  which  could  in  an  emergenc)'  be  drawn  on  to  do 
mechanics'  work.  There  was  also  a  widespread  distrust  on 
the  part  of  railroad  labor  of  the  motives  behind  any  attempt 
to  increase  working  hours  or  in  any  other  way  to  modify 
the  working  agreements  which  had  been  obtained  by  railroad 
employees  after  years  of  negotiation  and  the  expenditure  of 
vast  sums  of  money,  as  well  as  Ijy  numerous  strikes  which 
were  disastrous  alike  to  employer  and  emplo\ees.  The  or- 
ganizations looked  with  a  suspicion  on  any  request  to  waive 
any  of  the  privileges  thus  gained  and  feared  that  the  national 
emergency  would  be  taken  advantage  of  to  take  away  from 
them  some  of  the  privileges  which  they  enjoyed  as  a  result 
of  the  efforts  of  their  organizations. 

There  was  no  supply  of  men  to  draw  from  to  meet  this 
emergency  and  the  situation  could  only  be  met  by  co-operat- 
ing with  labor  in  a  fair  and  open  manner  and  by  obtaining 
their  consent  to  the  temporary  waiving  of  some  of  the  pro- 
visions of  their  agreements.  This  could  never  have  been  ac- 
complished by  individual  carriers,  because  there  could  be 
no  assurance  given  which  would  be  satisfactory  to  the  em- 
ployees that  once  these  privileges  were  given  up  they  would 
ever  be  restored.  Therefore,  it  appears  to  be  conclusive  that 
at  this  period  no  other  agency  except  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment could  have  effectually  handled  the  labor  situation 
as  it  existed  at  that  time. 

The  first  national  agreement  covering  all  railroad  shop- 
men is  represented  by  Director  General  McAdoo's  letter  of 
February  14,  1918,  to  A.  O.  Wharton,  president  of  the  Rail- 
way Employees'  Department  of  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor,  in  which  an  understanding  with  shopmen  was  reached 
whereby  certain  privileges  long  enjoyed  by  them  and  covered 
by  many  agreements  with  railroads  were  temporarily  waived 
on  the  assurance  of  the  Railroad  Admini.stration  that  the 
agreements  in  full  would  be  restored  and  observed  as  soon 
as  the  condition  of  locomotives  and  cars  vA'ould  justify  it; 
and  it  is  but  fair  to  the  representatives  of  the  shopmen  to 
state  that  when  this  matter  was  presented  to  them  an  under- 
standing was  promptly  reached  by  which  they  waived  privi- 
leges obtained  through  years  of  negotiation,  on  the  assurance 
of  the  Railroad  Administration  that  their  agreements  would 
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be  protected;  and  that  letter  constituted  the  working  basis 
between  the  Railroad  Administration  and  the  shop  employees 
from  the  day  it  was  issued  up  to  the  date  of  the  signing  of 
the  National  Agreement;  and  from  that  moment  that  letter 
became  effective  and  the  working  conditions  were  regulated 
in  accordance  therewith,  a  constant  improvement  in  the  con- 
dition of  motive  power  and  cars  became  apparent. 

Many  changes  have  been  brought  about  by  the  war,  none 
of  which  are  more  far-reaching  or  important  than  the  changes 
in  the  condition  of  and  the  method  of  dealing  with  labor,  and 
in  my  opinion  the  employer  in  the  future  who  expects  har- 
mony, efficiency  and  co-operation  from  his  employees  must 
devote  at  least  as  much  thought  to  the  selection,  training  and 
treatment  of  his  employees  as  he  gives  to  the  erection  of  his 
shops  or  factories  and  the  installation  of  the  equipment.  In- 
other  words,  if  we  are  to  have  a  complete,  smooth- working, 
efficient  machine,  which  includes  employees  as  well  as  ma- 
chiner)-,  as  much  time  and  thought  must  be  given  to  the  study 
of  what  might  be  termed  "humanics"  in  connection  with  the 
treatment  of  employees  as  we  give  to  the  study  of  mechanics 
in  connection  with  the  erection  or  operation  of  the  plant. 

Suggestions  by  Workmen 

It  is  a  recognized  fact  that  in  practically  every  human  ac- 
tivity, increa.sed  opportunity  for  a  common  understanding  has 
been  productive  of  favorable  results;  therefore,  it  is  difficult 
to  understand  just  why  the  average  railroad  shop  is  behind 
industrial  establishments  in  the  matter  of  having  a  method 
for  obtaining  from  their  employees  co-operation  and  advice 
relating  to  shop  methods  and  conditions. 

The  director  general  observed  and  recognized  the  advan- 
tages to  be  derived  from  having  sympathetic  understanding 
and  co-operation  between  the  employees  and  the  officials,  and 
tried  to  work  out  and  have  put  in  effect  a  .system  which  would 
insure  a  greater  degree  of  co-operation  and  give  to  the  man- 
agement the  full  benefit  of  the  knowledge  and  experience 
of  the  workmen  and  their  suggestions  as  to  improvements  in 
methods  to  bring  about  increased  efficiency.  Several  months 
ago  he  suggested  to  the  regional  directors  the  advisability  of 
arranging  for  employees  through  their  regular  organizations 
to  select  a  committee  for  the  purpose  of  considering  with  the 
local  officials,  questions  affecting  matters  relating  to  shop  op- 
eration and  output. 

The  plan  under  which  this  suggestion  was  to  be  carried 
out  was  by  regular  meetings  between  the  local  officials  and 
the  committee  selected  from  the  shopmen  to  discuss  with  the 
utmost  frankness  all  questions  involving  the  planning  and 
the  carrying  on  of  the  work,  inviting  suggestions  from  the 
committee  and  endeavoring  to  give  full  weight  to  all  of  these 
suggestions  that  might  be  meritorious.  It,  of  cour.se,  must  be 
clearly  understood  that  these  meetings  were  not  to  be  for  the 
purpose  of  adjusting  grievances,  either  directly  or  indirectly, 
and  that  such  matters  must  not  even  be  discussed.  The  fol- 
lowing illustrations  were  given  of  subjects  which  were  con- 
sidered as  probably  suitable  for  such  discussions: 

1.  Co-operation  between  departments. 

2.  Proper  storage  and  care  of  material. 

3.  Distribution  of  material. 

4.  Tool  equipment  and  distribution  of  hand  tools. 
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5.  Grouping  of  niacliine  tools. 

().   Mailiiiu-  <)|HTalii)ii  and  ( rane  .scrvico. 

7.  Sthrcluliiij^  work  tlirouf;l»  shops. 

8.  lU'ttiT  clas.siJti-ation  of  froii^lit  car  ri'|)airs  and  wliethcr 
certain  work  carnie  more  ocononiiially  done. 

<).   lni|)rovi"d  niotliods  of  niakinp;  repairs. 

10.  Metiiod  of  handling  and  disposition  of  .scrap. 

11.  Insiiection  of  .scrap  and  reclamation  of  usable  material. 

12.  Condition  of  shops  and  shop  >;rounds. 

The  above  was  not  given  as  a  complete  list  of  the  subjects 
which  might  properly  be  discussed,  but  simply  as  a  general 
outline  of  matters  on  which  a  discussion  would  no  doubt 
prove  In^neticial.  The  plan  contemplated  one  representative 
from  each  of  the  crafts,  except  in  the  larger  shops  where  the 
representation  could  be  increased  as  might  l)c  found  desir- 
able. The  ranking  mechanical  department  official  at  the 
shop  in  question  sliould  preside,  all  others  attending  the  meet- 
ing to  be  on  exactly  the  same  basis  so  far  as  the  discussion 
of  the  matters  presented  was  concerned.  In  order  to  have  a 
free  discussion  it  would,  of  course,  be  necessary  to  have  the 
representatives  of  the  employees  and  the  junior  officials  ex- 
press their  opinions  fir.st.  Otherwise  a  free  discussion  would 
not  be  possii)le,  because  in  some  instances  men  miglit  hesitate 
to  express  opinions  contrary  to  those  of  the  ranking  officials. 

Owing  to  lack  of  time  this  i)lan  was  never  put  into  com- 
plete operation,  but  was  submitted  to  the  federal  managers, 
and  many  expressions  of  approval  were  received.  Similar 
plans  are  now  in  operation  in  many  industrial  establishments 
and  have  proven  to  be  very  beneficial. 

Advantages  of  National  Agreement 

National  agreements  cannot  be  made  in  all  lines  of  indus-- 
try,  but  the  transportation  industry  is  essentially  a  national 
one.  The  work  of  conducting  it  is  substantially  the  same  in 
Maine  and  California,  in  Montana  and  Texas. 

Equipment  to  a  large  extent  has  been  standardized,  partly 
by  the  different  associations  of  railroad  officials,  partly  by 
law,  and  partly  by  the  Railroad  Administration.  Standard 
transportation  rules  have  been  adopted  by  practically  every 
railroad  in  the  country.  The  interchange  of  freight  cars  is 
complete.  Tickets  and  bills  of  lading  are  practically  uni- 
form; and  with  the  consolidation  of  ticket  offices  throughout 
the  country,  which  was  adopted  by  the  Railroad  Administra- 
tion, the  practices  in  this  respect  became  almost  as  nearly 
standard  as  in  United  States  post  offices.  Under  such  condi- 
tions it  is  not  only  idle  but  illogical  to  think  of  keeping  the 
man-power  which  operates  the  railroads  separate  and  work- 
ing for  different  rates  of  pay  on  different  railroads  and  under 
different  working  conditions. 

Among  the  principal  benefits  to  be  derived  from  the  na- 
tional agreement  is  the  stabilization  of  shop  organizations 
and  the  elimination  of  what  had  become  almcst  an  institution 
in  connection  with  railroad  shop  labor;  that  is,  the  "boomer" 
mechanic,  who  was  continually  moving  from  place  to  place 
in  search  of  conditions  more  to  his  liking.  Everyone  will 
admit  that  the  ideal  shop  organization  is  a  force  of  what  has 
by  the  boomer  been  .termed  "home  guards,"  who  select  rail- 
road shop  work  as  their  permanent  occupation  and  who  wish 
to  establish  themselves  permanently  at  the  point  where  they 
are  employed,  own  their  homes,  take  a  part  in  the  general 
affairs  of  the  community,  cultivate  a  circle  of  friends,  edu- 
cate their  children,  and  in  general  enjoy  the  privileges  and 
exercise  the  duties  which  are  supposed  to  fall  to  the  lot  of 
the  average  American  citizen.  Under  such  conditions  men 
become  familiar  with  the  work  required  of  them,  study  the 
details  of  the  particular  equipment  which  they  are  required 
to  handle  and  tlie  peculiar  conditions  which  they  are  required 
to  meet,  take  an  interest  in  the  general  operation  of  the  rail- 
road and  become  a  part  of  the  pennanent  organization  which 
is  necessary  for  the  successful  operation  of  any  property. 


.\  national  agreement  insuring  equal  privileges  to  men  at 
all  jjoints  on  all  lines  will  help  to  l)ring  ai)Out  this  desirable 
condition.  On  the  other  hand,  if  we  are  to  have  on  one  rail- 
road certain  favoral)lc  (oiiditions  of  emjjloyment  which  do 
not  exist  on  other  railroads  it  will  necessarily  cause  men  on 
a  large  number  of  railroads  to  be  dissatisfied  with  their  work- 
ing conditions  and  to  constantly,  and  we  may  as  well  say 
properly,  .strive  for  an  improvement  of  their  own  condition 
to  compare  with  those  on  the  neighboring  line.  This  affed^ 
efficiency  in  man\  ways.  It  not  only  results  in  a  constantly 
changing  force  of  mechanics,  which  is  hurtful,  but  it  is  also 
fatal  to  that  spirit  of  loyalty  to  the  employer's  interest  with- 
out which  no  railroad  can  be  efficiently  operated. 

A  national  agreement  witii  railroad  shopmen  brings  stabil- 
ity to  the  railroad  organization,  and  by  virtue  of  the  large 
number  of  men  covered  !))■  it  acts  as  an  insurance  against 
local  disputes  in  the  .same  way  that  life  insurance  or  fire 
insurance  protects  the  individual  by  distriljuting  the  los.ses 
over  a  large  number  of  those  participating  in  it. 

It  is  entirely  po.ssible  for  the  individual  at  a  local  point  to 
become  .so  di.s.satisfied  with  certain  working  conditions,  which 
are  in  no  way  general  and  which  can  be  readily  remedied  by 
a  reasonable  application  of  the  agreement,  that  they  will  go 
on  strike  to  remedy  conditions  which  could  be  much  better 
handled  in  another  way.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  such 
local  strikes  are  not  desired  by  the  organizations  of  the 
employees  any  more  than  they  are  by  the  railroads,  and  while 
we  have,  during  the  period  of  federal  control,  had  more  than 
200  of  such  local  strikes,  not  a  single  one  of  them  has  been 
sanctioned  by  the  national  organizations,  and  these  organiza- 
tions have  always  been  helpful  in  restoring  normal  conditions. 

The  Apprenticeship  Question 

One  of  the  conditions  which  we  developed  as  a  result  of 
the  national  agreement  is  illustrative  of  the  fact  that  the 
arguments  which  are  used  by  one  side  or  the  other  to  any 
controversy  are  often  based  on  the  wildest  kind  of  a  guess, 
for  the  reason  that  no  one  has  ever  developed  the  facts.  I- 
refer  to  the  apprenticeship  rules  in  the  national  agreement 
The  emplo)-ees  have  for  years  favored  regulating  the  number 
of  mechanics  by  regulating  the  number  of  apprentices,  with 
the 'purpose  in  mind  of  avoiding  an  over-supply  of  mechanics 
with  its  resultant  effect  upon  the  rates  of  pay.  The  employ- 
ers have  opposed  this  plan  of  the  employees  because  they 
believed  it  was  unfairly  restricting  the  number  of  mechanics 
which  were  being  trained  and  was  reducing  the  supply  of 
mechanics  to  an  extent  which  made  successful  shop  operation 
difficult. 

The  ratio  which  had  been  agreed  to  by  the  employees  and 
the  officials  on  many  railroads  of  five  to  one  was  held  by  the 
employers  to  be  too  low,  and  it  was  urged  that  this  ratio 
would  not  provide  a  sufficient  supply  of  mechanics.  In  nego- 
tiating the  national  agreement  we  felt  justified  in  accepting 
the  fact  that  such  agreements  were  satisfactorily  meeting 
conditions  on  a  large  percentage  of  the  railroads  of  the  coun- 
try as  evidence  that  the  ratio  was  reasonable;  therefore,  the 
ratio  of  one  apprentice  to  five  mechanics  was  incorporated  in 
the  national  agreement. 

In  order  to  bring  out  as  nearly  as  possible  just  what  this 
would  mean,  I  immediately  started  in  to  develop  the  actual 
conditions  which  existed  and  to  see  how  nearly  we  were  in 
fact  working  to  the  ratio  which  was  .set  forth  as  the  proper 
one.  A  complete  check  of  all  the  railroads  in  federal  opera- 
tion showed  that  we  had  in  service  17,268  apprentices,  while 
under  the  ratio  provided  in  the  national  agreement  we  were 
entitled  to  64,182. 

In  the  Eastern  region  the  ratio  of  mechanics  to  apprentices 
was  21.40;  in  the  Allegheny  region,  30.95;  in  the  Pocahon- 
tas region,  14.18;  in  the  Southern  region,  13.48;  in  the  Cen- 
tral Western  region.  12.75;  in  the  Northwestern,  22.44;  and 
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in  the  Southwestern,  11.89,  making  an  average  for  the  coun- 
try of  18.58  mechanics  for  each  apprentice. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  opposition  to  this  rule  was 
due  almost  entirely  to  the  absence  of  complete  and  accurate 
information  concerning  existing  conditions.  We  were  in- 
formed by  many  railroads  that  the  reason  the  number  of 
apprentices  was  so  extremely  small  was  because  they  were 
unable  to  obtain  more.  If  that  is  true  it  would  certainly  seem 
to  be  illogical  to  dispute  with  the  employees  over  the  proper 
ratio  and  to  blame  the  shortage  of  mechanics  on  the  restric- 
tions contained  in  tlie  working  agreements.  Our  investiga- 
tions, I  think,  show  without  doubt  that  the  ratio  of  appren- 
tices provided  for  in  the  national  agreement  is  reasonable 
and  fair,  and  that  it  will  provide  a  sufficient  number  of 
skilled  mechanics  if  it  is  consistently  followed. 

Based  on  Former  Agreements 

There  is  nothing  freakish  about  the  present  national  agree- 
ment with  shopmen,  and  it  was  not,  as  some  have  assumed, 
adopted  without  the  most  careful  and  thorough  discussion  and 
consideration.  It  is  based  on  the  agreements  which  were  in 
effect  on  a  large  percentage  of  the  railroads  of  the  countr)- 
and  which  hacl  proved  to  be  practicable  and  workable.  It 
was  discussed  for  approximately  four  months  by  a  joint  com- 
mittee representing  the  different  regional  directors  and  a 
committee  representing  the  various  national  or  international 
shopmen's  organizations.  The  rules  which  were  agreed  to  at 
these  conferences  and  those  on  which  no  agreement  could  be 
reached  were  then  referred  to  the  Board  of  Railroad  Wages 
and  Working  Conditions,  where  both  sides  presented  argu- 
ments, and  the  matter  was  in  the  hands  of  this  board  for 
approximately  four  months.  The  wage  board  failing  to 
agree  upon  the  terms  of  the  national  agreement,  it  was  then 
turned  over  to  the  mechanical  department  of  the  Division  of 
Operation,  where,  with  the  assistance  of  the  Division  of 
Labor,  the  agreement  in  its  present  form  was  negotiated  and 
submitted  to  the  director  general,  who  approved  it  on  Sep- 
tember 20,  to  become  effective  October  20,  1919. 

It  is  true  this  agreement  does  not  cover  every  difference  of 
opinion  which  may  arise  between  local  officials  and  local 
committees  or  between  general  officials  and  general  commit- 
tees, and  it  was  not  expected  to.  It  does,  however,  provide  a 
sound  basis  upon  which  to  handle  such  differences  if  it  is 
accepted  by  both  sides  with  a  sympathetic  purpose  to  carry 
out  the  very  obvious  intent  of  the  different  rules. 

It  is  true  that  we  have  received  in  the  nieghborhood  of 
2,500  requests  for  information  concerning  the  application  of 
the  various  rules,  which  has  practically  all  been  furnished. 
Some  of  the  questions  presented  are  of  a  character  which  can- 
not possibly  be  covered  by  any  national  agreement  or  by  any 
interpretation  of  an  agreement,  but  are  local  matters  which 
can  only  be  handled  with  a  complete  knowledge  of  the  facts 
at  the  particular  point. 

Rules  35  and  36  are  worthy  of  special  mention  because 
they  provide  means  for  settling  all  grievances  which  may 
arise.  Rule  36  also  contains  the  following  provision  for 
avoiding  strikes  which  were  never  before  contained  in  a 
working  agreement:  "Prior  to  the  assertion  of  grievances  as 
herein  provided,  and  while  questions  of  grievances  are  pend- 
ing, there  will  neither  be  a  shut  down  by  the  employer  nor  a 
suspension  of  work  by  the  employee." 

It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  this  provision  will  entirely 
prevent  either  of  the  evils  it  is  aimed  at  any  more  than  the 
command,  "Thou  shalt  not  steal,"  has  made  all  men  honest, 
but  it  points  the  way  to  a  better  method  of  handling  disputes 
and  provides  a  working  basis  on  which  to  adjust  them. 

The  special  rules  of  each  craft  which  set  forth  the  qualifi- 
cations of  mechanics  will  provide  a  better  organization  than 
the^  plan  of  training  specialists  who  can  do  but  one  thing, 
which  perhaps  through  necessitj'  was  followed  in  many  shops. 


as   it   is  generally   admitted   that   the   supply   of   all-around 
mechanics  was  invariably  less  than  the  demand. 

The  agreement  properly  applied  will  stabilize  working 
conditions,  remove  causes  for  disputes  and  provide  means  for 
settling  them,  enable  you  to  l)uild  u[)  permanent  forces,  and 
provide  through  the  apprenticeship  system  for  an  adequate 
supply  of  mechanics  to  successfully  and  efficiently  operate 
railroad  shops,  and  this  is  all  it  was  intended  to  do. 

Discussion 

The  discussion  of  Mr.  McManamy's  address  was  something 
of  a  disappointment,  considering  the  large  attendance  at  the 
meeting.  Summed  up,  there  seemed  to  be  a  feeling  that  the 
men  were  working  at  a  low  rate  of  efficiency  and  that  there 
was  not  the  incentive  that  there  should  be  to  encourage  them 
to  put  forth  their  best  efforts.  An  instance  was  cited  where 
the  man-hours  per  engine  for  general  repairs  had  increased 
from  an  average  of  about  6,200  in  1917  to  about  8,000  in 
1919. 

Several  speakers  commented  on  the  difficulties  caused  by 
the  classification  of  men  of  little  or  no  training  or  ability  as 
full  mechanics.  Something  must  be  done  to  develop  able 
all-around  mechanics. 

Stabilizing  the  working  conditions  should  do  much  to  pre- 
vent the  shifting  of  men  from  one  road  to  another,  although 
this  has  thus  far  not  been  entirely  eliminated. 

The  routing  or  schedule  system  has  helped  to  offset  the 
loss  in  efficiency  cau.sed  by  the  cutting  out  of  piecework. 

The  roads  generally  are  not  doing  what  they  should  in 
connection  with  the  training  of  apprentices. 


Seams  in  the  Base  of  Rails 

A  REPORT  has  just  been  issued  by  the  Bureau  of  Safety 
of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  which  con- 
tains an  extended  discussion  of  "half-moon"  frac- 
tures in  the  base  of  rail.  _  This  inve.stigation  was  under- 
taken as  a  result  of  a  derailment  of  a  Chicago  &  North 
Western  passenger  train  at  Lebanon,  Wis.,  on  Februar\'  25, 
1918,  which  was  caused  by  a  base  failure  and  which  was 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  commission  as  a  result  of 
a  large  number  of  failures  of  this  t}pe  on  this  road.  James 
E.  Howard,  engineer  physicist  of  the  commission,  has  since 
made  a  detailed  study  of  this  type  of  failure,  and  has  em- 
bodied his  findings  in  this  report,  of  which  the  following  is 
an  abstract. 

Seaminess  of  the  metal  in  the  base  of  the  rail  has  been 
responsible  for  all  or  nearly  all  half-moon  fractures.  Rails 
are  affected  by  seaminess  of  the  metal,  both  exterior  and 
interior.  Interior  seams  or  streaks  are  contributor)'  chiefly 
to  fractures  of  the  head  of  the  rail;  exterior  seaminess  to  those 
of  the  base. 

Interior  streaks  are  believed  to  have  their  origin  in  the 
ingot.  Upon  this  point  most  opinions  are  in  accord.  Diverg- 
ent views  are  held  in  respect  to  the  origin  of  exterior  seam- 
iness, some  of  which  attach  responsibility  to  the  surface  con- 
dition of  the  ingot;  others  attribute  the  cause  to  some  stage 
in  the  process  of  manufacture. 

Cracks  are  not  infrequently  of  greater  length  than  an 
inspection  of  the  surface  indicates.  They  may  extend  a 
number  ol  inches  without  appreciable  width  of  opening 
between  their  sides.  Furthennore,  incipient  cracks  on  the 
underside  of  the  base,  due  to  position,  remain  unknown  until 
they  have  reached  an  advanced  stage,  until  a  half-moon  frag- 
ment is  al)out  to  be  detached  or  complete  rupture  of  the  rail 
has  taken  place. 

A  longitudinal  crack  usually  begins  at  a  surface  seam. 
There  are  few.  if  any,  exceptions  to  this  rule.  The  seams 
in  some  rails  may  be  obscure  l)Ut  nevertheless  present.  The 
central  crack  is  diverted  from  its  course,  curves  and  extends 
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to  till'  edge  of  tlie  tianm'.  Tiir  liiu'  of  rupture  travtls  from 
the  icntnil  scam  toward  tiu-  edge  of  thi'  llange,  never  in 
reverse  direction.  The  distance  tlie  line  of  rupture  may  fol- 
low a  base  seam  ranges  from  less  tlian  1  in.  to  2  ft.  or  more. 
Half-moon  fragments  may  he  detached  from  either  flange 
of  the  base,  from  the  gage  side  or  from  the  outside  of  the 
rail. 

Under  normal  conditions  the  incipient  portion  of  a  base 
fracture  will  form  over  a  tie.  Rails  are  unsymmetrically 
strained.  The  coning  of  tlic  wheels  tlirows  the  weight  on  the 
gage  side  of  the  head,  which  is  transmitted  to  the  inner 
flange  of  the  base.  On  the  other  hand,  flange  thrusts  from 
the  wheels  stress  the  outer  flange  of  the  rail.  Kach  flange  of 
the  base  curls  up  slightly  when  the  rail  is  deflected.  This 
local  movement  in  the  flanges  is  probably  responsible  for 
rails  deflecting  a  little  more  under  bending  stresses  than 
their  ."Section  moduli  call  for. 

It  is  not  nccessar)'  that  rails  should  rest  unevenly  on  the 
ties  in  order  to  induce  base  fractures.  The  contention  that 
a  crescent-shaped  break  is  prima  facie  evidence  of  uneven 
bearing  on  the  tie  is  not  well  supported  i)y  ol)servation.  The 
bases  of  rails  arc  exposed  to  repeated  stresses  in  crosswise 
direction  as  well  as  longitudinally,  tending  to  result  in 
progressive  fractures  under  stresses  below  the  primitive 
strength  of  the  flanges. 

The  presence  of  a  seam  of  any  degree  on  the  surface  of 
the  base  is  a  source  of  weakness,  and  follows  the  usual  law 
of  being  more  serious  in  hard  steels  than  in  the  softer  grades 
of  metal.  It  is  disquieting  to  note  how  slight  a  surface  defect 
may  culminate  in  a  half-moon  break  in  current  grades  of 
rail  steel.  The  doubt  is  raised  whether  tliey  are  all  of  a 
remediable  order.  Prolonging  the  life  of  the  rail  by  increased 
depth  of  metal  in  the  base,  a  leinforcing  measure,  suggests 
itself  from  an  engineering  point  of  view.  Metallurgical  or 
fabricating  requirements  may  be  compensated  for  in  some 
cases,  but  failures  of  recent  occurrence  .show  this  would  not 
be  a  satisfactory  method  of  obscuring  such  defects.  The 
elimination  of  surface  seaminess  should  be  accomplished,  so 
far  as  it  is  practicable. 

Base  fractures  of  recent  occurrence  are  numerous.  In  con- 
nection with  the  present  investigation  748  rails  were  in- 
spected which  failed  in  this  manner.  Among  this  number 
was  a  group  of  224,  companion  rails  of  the  one  which  caused 
the  present  derailment.  Surface  seaminess  on  the  base  was  a 
factor  common  to  all  which  were  critically  examined.  These 
failed  rails  represented  the  product  of  six  mills,  and  had 
been  in  service  on  different  divisions  of  seven  railroads. 
Their  weights  ranged  from  75  lb.  per  yard  to  107  lb.  The 
periods  of  time  in  the  track  were  from  4  months  to  13  years. 
The  progressive  character  of  the  fractures  was  equally  appar- 
ent on  those  which  failed  in  four  months'  time  as  on  those  of 
the  longest  duration  in  the  track. 

According  to  the  extent  of  the  seaminess  and  also  influ- 
enced by  traffic  conditions,  half-moon  breaks  occur  early  or 
are  deferred  for  a  term  of  years.  This  also  is  the  general 
history  of  progressive,  fatigue,  or  repeated  stress  fractures, 
by  whichever  name  they  may  be  designated.  Lowering  the 
fiber  stress  invariably  tends  to  prolong  the  life  of  steel,  re- 
gardless of  its  manner  of  failure.  Increase  of  section,  pre- 
viously referred  to,  although  not  a  corrective  measure  metal- 
lurgically,  has  the  advantage  of  being  positive  in  its  char- 
acter. Still,  without  resorting  to  this  expedient  the  variable 
extent  of  seaminess  witnessed  in  different  rails  encourages 
the  belief  that  substantial  improvements  in  fabrication  are 
attainable. 

The  cause  or  causes  which  lead  to  surface  seaminess  is  a 
somewhat  mooted  affair.  This  defect  has  been  variously 
ascribed  to  the  original  surface  condition  of  the  ingot,  to 
the  effects  of  breaking  down  passes  of  the  blooming  mill,  to 
ragging  of  the  rolls,  and  to  an  intermediate  pass  of  the  rail 
mill.  Testimony  has  been  to  the  effect  that  a  modification 
in  shape  at  one  of  the  intermediate  passes  was  attended  wath 


a  favorable  result.  Laps  in  the  base  of  the  rail  were  traicd 
to  this  particular  pass  and  corrected  by  diminution  of  tin 
depth  of  the  concavity  in  the  rolled  shajx-.  which  in  tin 
finished  rail  had  to  be  filled  out  to  a  flat  surface. 

The  sides  of  seams  arc   freijuently   Ijlue-black   in   color, 
.showing  their  formation  occurred  during  brief  exposure  to 
the  air  when  the  steel  was  at  an  oxidizing  temjx-rature.   Somi 
.seams  present  only  slightly  oxidized  walls,  Ijut  are  lined  will 
the  micro-constituent  ferrite,  suggesting  the  explanation  tli: 
the  walls  of  the  seam  were  a  part,  of  the  iK-riphen-  of  tli' 
shape  at  an  earlier  stage.     Pickling  in  hot  acid  has  brougli 
into  view  lines  of  ferrite  which    by    further    pickling  wer 
converted  into  open  seams.     This    is    not    held  to  indicatt 
necessarily  a  difference  in  the  rate  of  .solubility  of  the  micro- 
constituents,   but  attributable  to  exposure  of  more  area  of 
surface  at  the  seam  upon  which  the  acid  acted. 

The  problem  of  the  roll  designer  is  directed  to  the  produc- 
tion of  definite  finished  shapes,  the  successive  reductions 
from  the  ingot  or  bloom  being  arranged  with  the  ultimate 
object  of  getting  the  metal  into  the  exact  cross  .section  pre- 
scribed. In  attaining  tiiis  end  the  peripheral  speed  of  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  rolls  vary  from  top  to  l:)Ottom  of  the 
grooves,  affecting  all  shapes  except  flats,  while  the  rate  of 
travel  of  the  rail  as  it  emerges  from  a  given  pass  is  the  same 
for  all  parts  of  its  periphery.  From  this  circumstance  there 
is,  necessarily,  a  difference  in  the  action  of  the  rolls  on  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  rail,  without  mentioning  variations  in 
temperature  in  different  portions  of  its  cross  section.  Taking 
these  matters  into  consideration,  it  would  appear  advantage- 
ous to  inquire  into  the  influence  of  the  latter  passes  of  the 
rail  mill  in  quest  of  contributory  causes  to  the  formation  oi 
surface  seaminess. 

The  formation  of  mill  scale,  magnetic  oxide  of  tangible 
thickness,  obscures  seamy  lines,  which  are  fevealed  by  the 
acid  of  the  pickling  bath.  The  rolled  surface  of  the  oase 
furnishes  evidence  of  seaminess  in  less  degree  than  revealed 
by  pickling.  The  usual  inspection  of  rails  for  acceptance 
does  not  adequately  guard  against  nor  provide  for  the  detec- 
tion of  this  common  defect.  In  consequence  of  this  omission 
rails  are  inspected,  meet  the  requirements  of  the  .specifica- 
tions, are  placed  in  the  track,  and  promptly  fail  from  seami- 
ness of  surface. 

The  pickling  of  steel  is  not  a  new  nor  untried  require- 
ment in  the  inspection  and  acceptance  of  materials  for 
engineering  purposes.  In  one  of  the  most  noted  examples  of 
modem  engineering  construction  the  pickling  of  the  steel 
plates  was  a  requirement.  The  pickling  of  a  crop  end  of  a 
rail,  involving  a  minimum  amount  of  labor,  would  reveal  the 
condition  of  the  surface  obscured  b\-  the  mill  .scale  and  show 
whether  normal  or  unusual  seaminess  was  present. 

Improvements  admit  of  being  made,  it  is  believed,  which 
will  prolong  the  life  of  the  rail  and  in  so  doing  provide  an 
increased  margin  of  safet}'  which  may  be  retained  for  a 
time.  Whatever  may  be  accompli.shed  the  fact  will  remain 
that  the  controlling  feature  in  rails  is  found  in  the  manner 
in  which  they  are  loaded.  Motive  jiower  and  equipment  are 
carried  on  wheels  the  impinging  pressures  of  which  upon 
the  head  of  the  rail  are  the  ultimate  limiting  factors. 

Choice  of  chemical  composition  in  the  adoption  of  the 
grade  of  steel  employed  is  optional,  and  improvements  may 
be  made  in  producing  a  rail  structurally  superior  to  other 
rails,  but  the  super  rail  will  nevertheless  have  its  limitations 
in  strength  and  durability  measured  by  the  intensity  of  the 
wheel  pressures  which  it  will  sustain. 

The  fixing  of  wheel  pressures  is  under  control.  They  may 
be  heavy  or  light,  according  to  the  will  of  the  designer  of 
the  rolling  stock,  the  establishing  of  which  loads  a?  such 
requires  no  special  skill  in  the  mechanical  arts.  The  produc- 
tion of  structurally  sound  steel  and  its  conversion  into  com- 
mercial shapes  presents  a  problem  of  quite  another  order, 
incomparably  different  from  the  former.  Notwithstanding 
the  great  disparagement  in  size  between  a  locomotive  and 
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the  rail  which  supports  it,  and  the  seeming  inadequacy  of 
the  foundation  on  which  the  rail  rests,  very  few  rails  fail 
by  direct  bending  stresses.  Failures,  directly  or  indirectly, 
are  chief!}'  connected  with  intensity  of  wheel  presures.  Limi- 
tation of  wheel  pressures  and  elimination  of  seaminess  in  the 
steel,  interior  and  exterior,  are  chief  factors  in  the  steel  rail 
problem. 

'i"he  report  concluded  with  a  brief  nummary  b\  W.  P. 
Borland,  chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Safety,  in  which  he  stated 
that  this  type  of  fracture  of  the  rail  is  a  common  one,  and 
therefore  possesses  interest  from  both  the  point  of  view  of 
safety  and  from  its  economic  importance.  '1  he  reported 
number  of  rail  failures  due  to  half-moon  base  breaks  is 
large.  As  pointed  out  in  the  report  of  the  engineer-physicist 
ambiguity  attaches  to  many  rail  failures  which  are  reported 
as  square  breaks.  There  is  reason  for  believing  that  an 
explicit  description  and  report  upon  those  rails  which  are 
now  classified  as  square  breaks  would  reveal  a  larger  number 
of  crescent-shaped  base  Ijreaks  than  are  being  reported  as 
such. 

All  or  nearly  all  base  fractures  have  Ijeen  found  to  exhibit 
an  initial  seam  at  the  undersurface,  along  the  middle  of  the 
base.  It  is  clearly  evident  that  the  elimination  of  this  initial 
seam  should  result  in  an  improvement  and  prolong  the  life 
of  the  rail.  Efforts  should  therefore  be  directed  and  main- 
tained to  accomplish  this  result. 

In  order  to  ascertain  the  cause  of  surface  seaminess  and 
the  stage  or  stages  in  the  process  of  manufacture  at  which 
seaminess  makes  its  appearance,  the  pickling  of  the  shapes 
affords  a  favorable  method  of  inquir}'.  It  has  been  found 
a  serviceable  method  in  other  branches  of  engineering,  and 
is  no  doubt  applicable  in  the  case  of  rails,  using  crop  ends 
of  .same.  There  should  be  definite  assurance  that  rails  with 
seamy  bases  which  promptly  fail  when  they  are  put  into 
service  should  not  reach  the  track  before  the  discoverv  of  their 
condition  is  made. 


Subordinate  Officers  Ask  Recognition 

VVasiiingtox.    LJ.    C. 

AHK.AkiNC.  before  Commissioners  Clark,  Daniels  and 
Mc(  hord  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
en  March  IS  and  16  on  the  riuestion  of  what  rail- 
road men  should  be  classified  as  "subordinate  officials"  as 
provided  in  the  new  tran.sportation  act,  and  as  to  whether 
the  regulations  promulgated  by  the  commission  on  March  8 
for  the  making  of  nominations  for  appointment  to  tiie  Rail- 
road Labor  Board  shall  be  modified  or  ^upplemel. :■■■!,  brouglu 
out  a  lively  juri.sdictional  contest  as  to  what  or;a!ii/,a'  u^ 
are  entitled  to  rej)resent  such  men  and  also  a  vigorou>  i.j;ht 
on  behalf  of  some  of  the  smaller  independent  labor  organiza- 
tions that  had  lieen  disregarded  in  the  commission  ri  regula- 
tions for  the  right  to  make  nomination.-. 

Organizations  representing  claim  agents,  civil  engineers, 
traveling  auditors,  su|)ervisors  of  mechanics,  yardmasters, 
train  despatchers,  storekeepers  and  supervisory  station  agents 
demanded  recognition  for  their  meml)ers  and  others  of  the 
same  class  as  "subordinate  officials,"'  while  officers  of  the 
so-called  ■'>tandard"  organizations  of  employees  insisted  on 
the  right  to  represent  most  of  them  as  employees,  and  a 
committee  representing  the  Association  of  Railwa\-  Execu- 
tives headed  by  C.  R.  Gray,  president  of  the  Union  Pacific, 
asked  the  cominission  to  confine  its  classification  of  sui)ordi- 
nate  officials  to  those  whose  oversight  over  others  is  limited 
to  supervision  over  a  particular  task,  whose  working  condi- 
tions are  similar  to  those  of  the  men  under  them  and  who 
having  nothing  to  do  with  the  authorization  of  wages,  dis- 
cipline or  the  payment  of  money  and  who  do  not  have 
confidential  relations  with  the  management.  Mr.  Gray  said 
that  the  term  subordinate  officials  had  been  loosely  applied 
in  the  pa.st  and  might  include  any  official  below  the  chief 


executives,  that  it  would  be  highly  prejudicial  to  discipline 
and  efiicienc}-  to  include  those  having  confidential  relations 
or  authority  over  wages  and  discipline  and  liecause  of  the 
varying  titles  used  on  different  roads  for  men  having  similar 
duties  the  commission  should  adopt  some  general  definition 
such  as  the  "yardstick"  propo.sed  by  the  committee  because 
it  would  Ije  wholly  impracticable  to  classify  according  to 
title.  Commissioner  Clark  said,  however,  that  if  the  sub- 
ordinate officials  arc  to  lie  designated  in  time  to  allow  them 
to  make  nominations  for  the  labor  board  it  will  probably 
be  necessary  for  the  commission  to  adopt  some  arlntrary  rule. 
In  reply  to  this  Mr.  Gray  suggested  that  nominations  might 
fie  made  by  the  officers  representing  those  held  to  be  sub- 
ordinate officials  without  exactly  classifying  them  hy  or- 
ganizations. 

It  was  said  that  tiie  Railroad  Administration  had  not 
officiall)'  designated  any  class  as  subordinate  officials,  but 
had  merely  drawn  the  line  between  officials  and  employees 
for  the  purpose  of  determining  whether  or  not  questions  as 
to  their  compensation  should  be  passed  upon  by  the  wage 
Ijoard  or  by  the  operating  officials.  However,  letters  from 
Director  General  Hines  and  W.  T.  Tyler,  director  of  the 
Division  of  Operation  of  the  Railroad  Administration,  were 
read,  in  which  despatchers  and  others  were  referred  to  as 
having  a  distinct  status  as  "subordinate  officials"  and  as 
feeing  deprived  of  some  of  the  advantages  of  both  the  of- 
ficial class  and  of  the  employees. 

The  various  representatives  of  the  organizations  claiming 
to  be  subordinate  officials  presented  their  arguments  in  turn, 
the  representatives  of  the  labor  organizations  gave  reasons 
why  they  claimed  to  represent  them  as  employees,  the  usual 
reason  given  being  that  they  had  legislated  for  them  in  the 
past  and  had  large  numbers  of  them  in  their  memliership, 
and  Mr.  Gray  applied  his  yardstick,  u.sually  declining  to 
draw  a  line  between  classes  by  nomenclature.  His  yardstick, 
however,  included  as  officials  man)'  whom  the  leaders  of  the 
organizations  objected  to  regarding  as  having  confidential 
relations  with  the  management,  while  the  representatives  of 
the  labor  organizations  usually  drew  the  line  simply  as  l)e- 
tween  officials  and  employees.  Mr.  Gray  said  he  would  like 
to  do  so,  but  that  the  law  apparently  "requires  us  to  step 
into  a  shadow  land  and  recognize  distinctions  we  have 
never  known  before." 

L.  K.  Sherman,  of  the  American  Association  of  Engineers, 
classed  as  subordinate  officials  those  below  the  rank  oi  chief 
engineer,  engineer  maintenance  of  way  and  division  engineer, 
or  95  per  cent  of  a  total  of  20,000  engineer^.  Mr.  Gray 
said  the  classification  should  l)e  based  on  the  responsilnlity 
to  the  company,  which  varied  in  different  positions  on  dif- 
ferent roads,  but  that  no  one  on  a  railroad  has  the  responsi- 
l:)ility  for  the  expenditure  of  greater  sums  of  money  or  l)ears 
a  more  trusted  relation  to  the  management  than  the  engineers. 

S.  S.  Haycock,  president  of  the  National  Order  of  Rail- 
road Claim  Agents,  said  he  represented  2, .500  claim  agents 
below  the  rank  of  district  claim  agents  who  have  no  author- 
ity to  hire  or  discharge  men  and  whose  authorit}'  in  the 
settlement  of  claims  is  limited.  Mr.  Gray  said  he  was  in- 
formed that  all  claim  agents  have  authority  to  represent  the 
company  to  a  finality  up  to  the  limit  of  their  authority  and 
that  a  claim  agent  has  more  than  mo,-t  men  a  confidential 
relation  with  the  management. 

O.  B.  Kirkpatrick,  of  the  Railroatl  Traveling  Auditors" 
Association  of  America,  said  the  train  auditors  do  not  hire  or 
discharge  men,  and  he  referred  to  them  as  supervisor)-  of- 
ficials. Mr.  Gray  said  there  was  a  great  difference  between 
supervisory  and  subordinate  officials,  and  that  traveling 
auditors  are  in  a  position  of  trust  and  responsibilit\-. 

W.  V.  O'Neil,  of  the  International  Association  of  Rail- 
road Supervisors  of  Mechanics,  urged  recognition  of  general 
foremen,  foremen  and  as.sistant  foremen  as  suljordinate  of- 
ficials, while  B.  M.  Jewell,  acting  president  of  the  Railroad 
Employees  Department  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor, 
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n-priM-nliiik!  .-i.\  laUr.itrd  -.lioii  crafl.s,  said  that  tlio.M-  l»clo\v 
tlu-  rank  of  hciutuI  lori-nun  .■.lunild  l>c  ilas.scd  a.>i  I'lnployccs. 
Hi'  said  thai  if  tlu'v  aro  to  1)0  loprcsnUfd  liy  anyt)iu'  out- 
side of  "tluMr  own  ornani/ations"  it  will  result  in  disst-n- 
sion.  I.  K.  Malloy,  vice-president  of  the  United  Hrother- 
IuxkI  of  Maintename  of  Way  Kniployees,  elainuHl  juri.-^dic- 
tion  over  the  track  and  l)ridge  and  huildini;  foremen  a- 
vmi)loyees.  althouijh  he  .<aid  they  often  employ  and  di.-^ciiariie 
men.  The  HrotherluKxi  of  Railway  Sij^nalmen  claimed  juris- 
diction of  all  lielow  the  rank  of  assistant  supervisor  of 
signals. 

Mr.  Grav  said  that  his  committee  did  not  consilcr  that 
a  foreman  who  emplo\s  or  discharjjes  men  and  decides  as  to 
whether  they  shall  work  overtime  should  he  classed  as  a 
suhordinatc  official.  l)Ut  that  ganjj  leaders  and  many  assist- 
ant foremen  would  come  under  that  heading. 

J.  L.  C'oan.  representing  the  Railroad  Vardmasters  of 
America,  claimed  juri.<diction  over  yardmasters  and  assistant 
vardmasters  as  suiwrdinate  officials  on  the  ground  that  they 
are  not  properly  either  officials  or  employees.  He  consid- 
ered general  yardmasters  as  officials.  W.  N.  Doak,  vice- 
president  of  the  Brotherho<Kl  of  Railroad  Trainmen,  who 
.-^aid  he  was  also  authorized  to  speak  for  the  Switchmen's 
I'nion,  said  that  the  great  majority-  of  yardmasters  and  as- 
sistant yardmasters  are  members  of  those  two  organizations, 
,>,106  in  his  and  550  in  the  Switchmen's  Union,  and  he 
pointed  out  that  Mr.  Coan  had  not  said  how  many  he  rep- 
resented. He  insisted  that  they  should  l)e  classed  as  em- 
plovees  and  the  general  yardmasters  as  officials.  Mr.  Gray 
thought  the  assistant  yardmasters  might  be  called  subordi- 
nate officials. 

J.  G.  Luhr.*en.  president  of  the  Train  Despatchers'  Asso- 
ciation, said  he  represented  5,300  out  of  a  possible  5,500 
■despatchers,  who,  he  said,  had  been  recognized  as  subordi- 
nate officials  1)\-  former  Director  General  McAdoo,  who  had 
-also  recognized  the  right  of  the  association  to  represent  them. 
They  do  not  employ  or  discipline  men,  he  said,  and  do  not 
have  confidential  relations  with  the  executive  officials.  L.  J. 
Ross,  of  the  Order  of  Railroad  Telegraphers,  said  his  or- 
ijanization  had  always  represented  the  despatchers.  and  in- 
•cluded  3,000  of  them  as  members,  and  that  they  are  not 
officials.  He  said  his  organization  had  contracts  covering 
despatchers  on  .«even  roads,  to  which  ^Ir.  Luhrsen  replied 
that  that  was  evidence  they  need  another  organization  to  get 
them  contracts  with  the  other  roads.  He  also  said  that  E.  J. 
Manion,  president  of  the  Order  of  Railroad  Trainmen,  had 
recently  claimed  only  20  per  cent  of  the  despatchers  at  a 
recent  conference  with  the  commissioners.  ^Ir.  Ross  said 
that  Afr.  Manion  had  claimed  that  many  because  he  didn't 
know  but  that  he  had  looked  the  matter  up  since  and  found 
3,000.  Mr.  Gray  said  he  had  always  considered  the  des- 
patchers as  officials  and  had  been  instrumental  in  getting 
them  more  pay  than  they  would  have  received  otherwise. 

E.  H.  Morton,  president  of  the  Order  of  Railroad  Station 
Agents,  claimed  jurisdiction  over  the  supervisory  agents  as 
subordinate  officials,  while  Mr.  Ross  said  all  agents  were  em- 
ployees. 

The  question  as  to  whether  the  regulations  governing  the 
making  of  nominations  for  the  Labor  Board  should  lie  modi- 
fied brought  out  a  vigorous  demand  on  the  part  of  various 
organizations  not  included  in  the  16  organizations  that  call 
themselves  the  "standard  recognized"  organizations  for 
recognition  of  their  right  to  make  nominations.  These  or- 
ganizations said  that  they  were  in  no  way  affiliated  with  the 
American  Federation-  of  Labor,  and  that  their  views  would 
not  be  represented  by  nominees  of  the  so-called  standard 
organizations.  The  hearing  at  times  developed  into  a  heated 
exchange  of  compliments  between  the  officers  of  rival  or- 
ganizations. 

The  representative  of  five  organizations  of  colored  em- 
ployees, autliorized  to  speak  for  53,000  men  and  claiming  to 
represent  a  total  of  200.000.  asked  that  they  be  included  in 


a  group  of  employees  for  the  puriK).se  of  making  nominations. 
r.  J.  Coyle,  president  <jf  tlie  Hrotherluxxl  of  Railroad  Sta- 
tion Employees,  said  his  organization  wanted  reiognition, 
although  the  nominees  of  the  other  organizations  might  lie 
entirely  >atisfactory  to  it. 

li.  E.  Richard.son,  president  of  the  National  I'ederation 
of  Railroad  Workers,  was  f)arti(  ularly  vigorous  in  his  de- 
mand for  recognition.  Hi'  said  he  had  called  on  ("hairinaii 
.Vitchison  of  the  commission,  who  had  suggested  that  he  join 
with  the  other  organizations  in  the  selection  of  nominees, 
but  that  in  view  of  the  hostility  between  his  organization  and 
other  organizations  of  shop  employees  he  had  not  consid 
ered  the  plan  advisable.  He  could  not  understand  why  hi- 
federation  was  denied  the  right  to  nominate  a  representative 
for  the  labor  l)oard  because  he  represented  .^5,000  employees, 
whereas  the  Brotherhood  of  Stationery  Eiremen  and  Oilcr^ 
had  been  included  in  a  group,  although  he  had  never  mci 
one  of  their  members  in  all  his  29  years  of  railroad  experi- 
ence. He  said  that  rules  such  as  those  proposed  by  the  com- 
mission, like  the  Anderson  amendment  to  the  Esch  hill, 
naming  specific  organizations,  amounted  to  giving  tho-i 
organizations  a  patent  by  law  to  represent  all  employee-. 
He  said  he  did  not  know  whether  his  organization  wanted 
to  make  a  nomination,  but  it  wanted  its  riglits  recognized. 
When  Mr.  Jewell  asserted  that  the  federated  shop  crafts  did 
not  attempt  to  maintain  a  clo.<;cd  shop  and  did  not  dis- 
criminate against  non-members,  Mr.  Richardson  retorted 
that  they  had  driven  his  memljcrs  out  of  the  shojis  in  some 
cases  and  had  influenced  elections  at  which  the  men  were  al- 
lowed to  vote  as  to  which  organization  should  represent  them. 
L.  K.  Sherman,  of  the  American  Association  of  En- 
gineers, asked  for  representation  on  the  Lal)or  Board  on 
liehalf  of  the  professional  engineers,  who,  he  said,  have  no 
had  the  prerogatives  of  officials  nor  the  advantages  of  hav 
ing  a  labor  organization  to  represent  them,  and  he  asked  a 
modification  of  the  regulations  to  allow  his  organization  to  J 
make  a  nomination.  ]\Ir.  Luhrsen  for  the  train  despatchers, 
Mr.  Morton  for  the  station  agents,  and  the  other  represen- 
tatives of  the  so-called  subordinate  officials  also  asked  for 
a  similar  modification,  after  which  Chairman  Clark  of  tli 
commission  explained  that  as  a  practical  matter  the  com 
mission  was  faced  with  the  necessity  of  prompt  action  in 
order  that  the  nominations  might  be  made  within  the  30  days 
allowed  by  the  law  and  that  as  all  of  the  organizations  recog- 
nized the  will  of  the  majority  the  commission  thought  it  had 
reached  a  practical  solution  when  it  had  selected  the  organi 
zations  representing  the  great  majority  of  railroad  employee-. 
He  said  it  would  not  be  helpful  to  have  nominations  made  to 
the  President  by  all  organizations  or  groups  of  employees 
that  might  have  individual  ideas  as  to  the  nominations.  | 

The  representatives  of  the  labor  organizations,  Mr.  Ross 
for  the  telegraph  operators,  !Mr.  Jewell  for  the  federated 
shop  crafts,  and  Mr.  Doak  for  the  trainmen,  then  a.sked  that 
the  commission  decline  to  modify  its  regulations  on  thf 
ground  that  their  organizations  properly  represented  tl: 
great  majority  both  of  employees  and  of  subordinate  official- 
^Ir.  Jewell  said  it  would  be  dangerous  to  let  the  sulx)rdinate 
officials  select  one-third  of  tlie  labor  group  on  the  board 
when  they  constitute  less  than  5  per  cent  of  the  total  numl)er 
of  railroad  employees,  whereas  the  95  per  cent  had  been  for 
years  represented  by  the  standard  recognized  organization. 
He  also  said  that  if  one  of  the  labor  group  should  be  a  sub- 
ordinate official,  then  the  official  class  would  have  four  rep- 
representatives  on  the  board  against  two  for  labor.  He  said  the 
bill  does  not  now  give  railroad  employees  sufficient  representa- 
tion, but  that  they  had  proposed  to  let  the  machine  maKe  one 
revolution  to  see  what  kind  of  grist  it  turns  out  and  then  if 
it  prove  unsuccessful  they  would  attempt  to  get  the  law- 
changed  by  electing  men  to  Congress  who  would  change  it. 

The  hearing  was  concluded  on  Tuesday  noon,  and  Chair- 
man Clark  announced  that  a  decision  would  be  reached  as 
speedily  as  possible. 


The  New^  Pennsylvania  Regional  Organization 

The  Four  Regions  Bound  Together  by  a  Departmental  Organiza- 
tion Permitting  Centralized  Authority  and  Expert  Supervision 


A  BRIEF  DESCRIPTION  of  the  ncw'  Organization  of  the 
management  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  was  pub- 
lished in  the  Railway  Age  of  Februan,-  20,  together 
with  a  map  showing  the  four  regions  into  which  the  system 
has  been  divided  for  operating  purposes.  The  accompanying 
chart  has  been  compiled  by  the  Railway  Age  and  is  an  at- 
.tempt  to  show  graphically  the  new  organization.  It  will  be 
seen  that  there  is  an  executive  department,  consisting  of  the 
president  and  five  department  or  executive  vice-presidents. 
In  addition  there  is  a  vice-president  in  charge  of  corporation 
affairs  at  Pittsburgh,  a  secretary  and  a  legal  department.  The 
vice-presidency  at  Pittsburgh  is  rather  outside  of  the  gen- 
eral scheme  of  organization  and  is  in  the  nature  of  a  special 
establishment  to  wind  up  or  straighten  out  the  intricate  in- 
tercorporation  relations  of  the  Lines  West. 

The  five  departments,  each  head  by  an  executive  vice- 
president,  are  the  operating,  the  traffic,  the  accounting,  the 
real  estate  and  purchases  and  the  finance.     These  depart- 


delphia  and  an  e.xpress  traffic  agent  at  Philadelphia,  and  in 
addition  there  is  a  traffic  manager  for  each  of  the  four  re- 
gions. Each  of  these  regional  traffic  managers  has  a  staff 
including  a  freight  traffic  manager  and  passenger  traffic  man- 
ager and  their  .subordinates,  the  policies  of  all  of  whom  are 
dictated  by  the  regional  traffic  manager,  who  in  turn  rejwrts 
to  the  general  traffic  manager  and  the  vice-president  in  charge 
of  traffic.  When  we  come  to  the  operating  organization  we 
will  see  that  the  regional  traffic  managers  are  attached  to 
the  staff  of  the  regional  vice-presidents,  but  these  traffic  men 
and  their  staff  are  on  the  payroll  not  of  the  regional  vice- 
president,  but  of  the  executive  traffic  vice-president. 

As  shown  on  the  chart,  the  staff  of  the  freight  traffic  man- 
ager of  each  region  consists  of  an  assistant  freight  traffic 
manager,  general  freight  agent,  assistant  general  freight 
agent,  division  freight  agents,  a  warehouse  superintendent,, 
foreign  freight  agent,  a  general  coal  freight  agent  and  a 
coal  freight  agent  at  Pittsl^urgh,  and  a  freieht  claim  uijent. 


Operating  Vice  Pnesidenf 

a  f  Ph'ilade/phia 

See  Sepcircrfe  Charf 


General  Counsel 

General  Solid  for 

a-fPiHsbunjh 


Pre s  id  en  + 


AcccunHnff  y/ce  Presiden-f 

ct/  Phifade/phia 

See  SeparaM  Charf 


General  CounssI 

General  Solicih>r 

af  Philadelphia 


I  Assistant  General  Counsel     I 
Assistant  Oeneral  Solicitors 

I 
Regional  Counsel  for  North  >yest\ 
I     and  Soufhtvest  Regions       1 

District  So/icifors 


\/l5SistanttoPresident\ 
1       at  Philadelphia        \ 


Real  Fsfate  etc.  WcePres. 

at  Philadelphia 

See  Separate  Charf 


Traffic  l^/ce  Pres/denf 

af  Phi/ade/phia 
See  Separafe  Charf 


Secrefarcf  af 
Philadelphia 


I  AssisfantSecreturies 
\af Philadelphia ,  New 
I  York  and  l^iftsbunjh 


\  Assistant  to  Secretary  I 
I      at  Philadelphia        \ 

Transfer  Clerks 
Assf.  Transfer  Clerks 


The    Executive    Department 


Financial  /ice  Pres/denf 

af  Phifade!pf7ia 

See  Separafe  Chart 


Vice  President  in  CharffB 
of  Corporate  Work 
af  Piffsburyf7 


ments  are  on  a  par  and  differences  between  them  are  for 
settlement  by  the  president.  Each  department  has  a  staff 
of  its  own,  but  on  the  staff  of  the  operating  vice-president 
are  four  regional  vice-presidents  and  a  vice-president  in 
charge  of  personnel,  and  attached  to  the  staff  of  the  regional 
vice-presidents,  but  none  of  it,  are  members  of  the  staff  of 
the  traffic  department,  the  accounting  department  and  the 
real  estate  and  purchasing  department.  The  legal  depart- 
ment also  has  members  of  its  staff  attached  to  the  Northwest- 
ern and  Southwestern  regions. 

Before  treating  of  the  operating  department,  which  is  of 
course  by  far  the  most  complicated,  it  is  well  to  t.'.ke  uj)  tlie 
other  four  departments. 

The  Traffic  Department 

The  vice-president  of  the  traffic  department  has  his  head- 
quarters at  Philadelphia  and  has  as  his  second  in  command 
the  general  traffic  manager.  The  vice-president,  through 
the  general  traffic  manager,  appoints,  transfers,  etc.,  all  mem- 
bers of  the  traffic  department  and  has  all  members  of  tin.-  de- 
partment on  his  payroll,  including  the  regional  traffic  of- 
ficers. Reporting  to  the  general  traffic  manager  at  Philadel- 
phia and  through  him  to  the  vice-president,  are  a  manager 
of  through  freight,  a  chief  of  mail  .service  and  traffic  at  Phila- 


.\t  Chicago  and  St.  Louis  there  arc  n'o  general  freight  coal 
agents  and  at  Pittsburgh  no  foreign  freight  agent.  The 
warehouse  superintendent  is  a  system  officer  having  his  head- 
(juarters  at  Pittsburgh,  and  is  jointly  on  tlie  staff  of  the  op- 
erating department  and  the  traffic  department. 

The  passenger  traffic  manager  of  each  region  has  on  his 
staff  a  general  passenger  agent,  assistant  general  passenger 
agents,  general  baggage  agent,  assistant  general  baggage 
agent,  divisional  passenger  agents,  and  a  superintendent  of 
restaurant  service.  The  superintendent  of  restaurant  service 
has  his  headquarters  at  New  York  and  Columbus.  Ohio,  and 
has  two  assistants  at  New  York  and  one  assistant  at  Colum- 
bus. 

The  Accounting  Department 

The  vice-president  in  charge  of  accounting  has  his  office 
at  Philadelphia  and  under  him  are  two  controllers,  one  at 
Philadelphia  and  one  at  Pittsburgh.  Reporting  to  each  of 
these  controllers  are  two  assistant  controllers,  one  in  charge 
of  corporate  accounting  and  one  in  charge  of  operating  ac- 
counting. The  two  assistant  controllers  have  general  ac- 
countants reporting  jointly  to  them.  The  staff  of  the  con- 
trollers consists  of  an  auditor  of  revenue,  assistant  auditor 
of  revenue,  an  auditor  of  through  freight  traffic  and  an  as- 
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si>iaiit  auditor  of  thniuuli  frt-inlil  traftk,  an  au<lilor  ol 
tliiou.nh  passenger  Iraftif  and  an  assi.stunt  auditor  ol  tlirou^ii 
pa.ssi-nni-r  traffu  ,  an  auditor  of  Icxal  frciplit  traffu  and  a- 
.>ii.<tai\t  auditors  of  l(Kal  frt-i^lit  Iraflii ,  and  an  auditor  of  io 
cal  passonurr  traftu  and  a.'^si^tant  auditors  of  Itnal  ])a>>ciii;(T 
traffu-. 

Rani^iiii;  on  a  par  uitli  tin-  auditor  of  rrvcnuc  i>  an  au- 
ditor of  I'xpcndituro,-,  witli  an  a.-->istant  auilitor  of  c.xiJindi- 
turo>,  auditor.^  of  disl)ur.-»i-mont.<  at  Pliiladcipliia  and  I'itts- 
l)uri;h,  a>si.stant  auditors"  of  dishur.siMiK'nls  at  IMiihuk-lpiiia 
and  I'ittsliuruli,  a  re,u;ionai  accountant  for  each  region,  a  gen- 
eral division  accountaiU  for  each  grand  division  of  eacii 
region  and  a  divisional  accountant  for  eacii  division  of  each 
region.  Reporting  to  eacii  regional  ac-eoinitant  is  a  shop  and 
motive  power  accountant. 

It   will   he  ~c-en    from  the  chart  of  the  operating  organi/.a- 


cac  h  report  hoth  to  the  a.ssistant  ccintrollcr  of  corporate  ac- 
counting and  the  assistant  controller  of  opcralinj;  accounting. 

Real  Estate  and  Purchasing  Department 

The  vice-j)resident  in  charge  of  real  estate,  ])urchasc.s  and 
in.surance  has  his  oflice  at  l'hiladelj)hia  and  has  cjn  hi.s  staff 
a  general  purchasing  agent,  with  cjftke  at  Philadelphia,  a 
general  su|)erintenclent  of  stores,  a  superintendent  of  insur- 
ance and  a  general  real  estate  agent. 

The  general  jjurchasing  agent  has  on  his  staff  a  purchas- 
ing agent  for  each  of  the  four  regions,  with  assistant  j)ur- 
chasing  agents  for  the  Eastern,  C"c-ntral  and  North westc-m 
regions,  and  also  an  assistant  to  the  purchasing  agent  for  the 
Eastern  region.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  general  manager  of 
each  region  has  attached  to  his  staff  a  i)urchasing  agent  and- 
his  staff,  these  officers,  however,  lieing  on  the  payroll  of  the 
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The  Operat'ng  Department 


Division  Accoun  tan  f 


tion  that  each  general  manager  of  a  region  has  attached  to 
his  .staff  a  regional  accounting  officer,  who,  however,  is  on 
the  payroll  and  under  the  orders  of  the  vice-president  in 
charge  of  accounting.  Likewise  each  general  superintendent 
has  attached  to  his  staff  a  general  division  accountant,  who 
is  on  the  payroll  and  under  the  orders  of  the  regional  ac- 
countant and,  through  him,  of  the  vice-president  in  charge 
of  accounting:  and  also  each  division  .superintendent  has  at- 
tached to  his  staff  a  division  accountant  who  is  on  the  pay- 
roll of  the  accounting  department.  The  auditor  of  revenues 
and  his  staff  and  the  auditor  of  expenditures  and  his  staff 


purchasing  department  and  not  of  the  operating  department. 
The  general  .superintendent  of  stores  has  on  his  staff  a  gen- 
eral storekeeper,  a  district  storekeeper,  a  division  storekeeper 
and  a  local  storekeeper.  The  superintendent  of  insurance 
has  on  his  staff  assistant  superintendents  and  assistants  to 
the  superintendent.  The  general  real  estate  agent  has  on  his 
staff  a  real  estate  agent  for  each  of  the  four  regions,  with  as- 
sistant real  estate  agents  for  the  Eastern  and  Central  regions. 
These  regional  real  estate  agents  are  attached  to  tlie  staff  of 
the  general  manager  of  each  region,  but  are  on  the  payroll  of 
the  purchasing  department. 
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Finance  Department 

The  vice-president  in  charge  of  tinance  is  at  Philadelphia 
.•and  his  staff  is  shown   on   the  chart,  except  that  attention 


charge  of  operation  has  on  his  staff  a  vice-president  in  charge 
of  personnel,  four  regional  vice-presidents,  a  chief  engineer 
with  his  staff,  a  chief  of  motive  power  with  his  staff,  a  chief 
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The  Accounting   Department 


should  be  called  to  the  fact  that  the  treasurer  at  Philadelphia 
will  act  as  assistant  treasurer  for  the  Lines  West  and  the 
treasurer  at  Pittsburgh  as  assistant  treasurer  for  the  Lines 
East. 


of  transportation  with  his  staff,  a  chief  mechanical  engineer 
and  an  engineer  of  transportation.* 

The  vice-president  in  charge  of  personnel   has   superin- 
tendents  of   relief   at   Philadelphia   and   at   Pittsburgh,   but 
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The  Traffic   Department 


Operating  Department 


these  two  relief  departments   are  to  be  consolidated  later; 


The   vice-president   in   charge   of   operation    acts    in   the    ab-  *The    duties    of    the    engineer    of   transportation,    which    has    no    exactly 

..      ,    '  .  ,  ■    .  ,  rr^,  •  J       i     •  equivalent    title    in    anv    former    American    railroad    organization,     will    be 

Sence    Ot    the    president    as    president.         1  he    vice-president    m        dewribed   fulU-   in   a  later  issue   of   the   Ralwax   Age. 
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ami  amnts  of  tlu-  pi-nsion  (lopartnu'iit  at   Pliiladiliiliia  and 
l'itl>l)urnlj,  wliiih  officTs  art'  later  to  he  lonsolidatcd. 

riio  vicc-prfsidint  of  each  region  has  a  general  manager 
and  an  assistant  general  manager  in  the  case  of  the  Kastern 
and  Central  regions.  On  the  staff  of  the  general  manager 
are  general  sii]>erintendents  (one  for  each  grand  division  of 
the  region),  and  on  tlu-  staff  of  each  general  Mipcrintendent 
are  divi^icn  -.ii|)crinli  lulciits  for  cadi  division;   and  attached 
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The  Financial  Department 

to  the  staff  are  an  engineer  of  maintenance  of  way,  a  super- 
intendent of  motive  power,  a  general  divisional  accountant 
mentioned  under  the  accounting  department,  and  in  the  case 
of  the  Newjersey  division,  a  superintendent  of  floating  equip- 
ment. Each  superintendent  has  on  his  staff  a  division  en- 
gineer, trainmaster,  master  mechanic  and  a  division  account- 
ant, mentioned  under  the  accounting  department. 

Attached  to  the  staff  of  the  general  manager  of  each  region 


tendent,  however,  for  the  entire  system  and  he  is  attached 
to  the  staff  of  each  of  the  five  regions),  and  a  general  su- 
|)erintendent  of  transjuirtation,  who  has  on  his  staff  a  super- 
intendent of  transportation  and,  for  the  Kastern  and  Central 
regions,  superintendents  of  static  ns  and  transfers. 

'I'lie  general  sujierintendent  of  motive  power  is  on  the  jiay- 
roll  not  of  the  general  manager,  but  of  the  chief  of  motive 
jjovver,  who  reports  direct  to  the  vicc-[)resident  in  ciiarge  of 
oj)eration. 

The  chief  engineer  of  maintenance  of  way,  like- 
wise, is  attached  to  the  staff  of  the  general  manager,  hut  on 
the  j)ayroll  of  the  chief  engineer,  who  in  turn  reports  direct 
to  the  vice-president  in  charge  of  operation;  likewi.se,  the 
general  superintendent  of  transportation,  attached  to  the  gen- 
eral manager's  staff,  is  on  the  payroll  of  the  chief  of  trans- 
portation, wlio  reports  directly  to  the  vice-president  in  charge 
of  operation. 

The  staffs  of  tlie  chief  of  motive  power,  chief  engineer  and 
chief  of  transportation  are  .shown  quite  clearly  on  the  chart, 
altliough  attention  should  l)e  called  to  the  fact  that  the  mo- 
tive power  accountant  and  the  shop  accountant  are  on  the  pay- 
roll of  the  accounting  department,  not  of  the  motive  power 
department;  and  attention  .should  also  be  called  to  the  works 
manager,  reporting  direct  to  the  chief  of  motive  power  and 
in  charge  of  the  Altoona  shops,  with  the  authority  and  re- 
sponsibilty  that  the  manager  of  an  industrial  manufacturing 
plant  would  have. 


The  Can.\dian  P.xcific,  through  the  president,  E.  W.  Bealty, 
£.nnounces  that  annual  passes  will  be  granted  to  officers  and 
employees  and  their  wives  under  the  following  classifications: 
employees  on  a  general  superintendent's  district,  who  have  had 
continuous  service  for  a  period  of  not  less  than  10  years,  will 
be  granted  an  annual  pass  good  over  the  district  on  which  they 
are  einployed;  employees  who  have  had  continuous  service  for 
20  years  and  over,  will  be  allowed  an  annual  pass  good  over 
either  the  Eastern  or  Western  lines  upon  which  they  are  em- 
ployed; employees  of  any  other  department  of  the  service  will 
enjoy  the  same  privilege  as  the  above,  over  =uch  territory  as  is 
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is  a  traffic  manager  on  the  payroll  of  the  traffic  department, 
a  regional  counsel  on  the  payroll  of  the  legal  department, 
assistant  treasurer  on  the  payroll  of  the  pension  department, 
a  purchasing  agent  and  a  real  estate  agent,  both  on  the  pay- 
roll of  the  real  estate  and  purchasing  departments,  jnd  a 
regional  accountant  on  the  payroll  of  the  accounting  de- 
partment. 

Attached  to  the  general  manager's  staff  also  is  a  general  su- 
perintendent of  motive  power,  chief  engineer  of  maintenance 
of  way,  a  superintendent  of  signals  and  telegraphs,  a  ware- 
house superintendent   (there  is  only  one  warehouse  superin- 


desired ;  general  ofilice  employees,  who  have  had  15  years'  service 
will  receive  annual  passes  over  Eastern  or  Western  lines  where 
employed ;  women  employees  are  to  be  treated  the  same  as  men 
in  this  connection. 

A  Red  Cross  prize  of  $50  has  been  awarded  to  Engineman 
John  P.  Kelly,  Fireman  Reger  and  Richard  Laurie,  telegrapher, 
employed  on  the  Buffalo,  Rochester  &  Pittsburgh,  for  quick 
action  in  "first  aid,"  which  saved  the  life  of  Patrick  Murphy, 
whose  leg  had  been  run  over  after  he  had  uncoupled  a  locomotive 
from  its  train. 


The  Railway  Labor  Situation  Today  and  Tomorrow* 

Creation  of  an  Incentive  Will  Stimulate  Production — Concilia- 
tion and  Optimism  Needed 


THE  LABOR  PROBLEM  todav  is  Universal  and  there  has  been 
so  much  thought  given  it  and  so  much  said  regarding  it 
that  it  is  difficult  to  do  more  than  reiterate  salient  facts 
which  have  crystallized  out  of  the  general  problem. 

A  situation  confronts  us  today  unlike  any  before  experi- 
enced, and  to  counteract  its  effect  it  is  essential  that  its  sig- 
nificance be  fully  appreciated,  as  it  will  call  for  the  full 
efforts  of  all  who  believe  in  democracy  and  the  maintenance 
of  democratic  ideals.  The  influence  which  is  now  being 
brought  to  bear  to  undermine  the  social  structure  of  the  world 
is  making  itself  felt  through  many  other  channels  than  labor, 
but  it  has  undeniably  had  a  tremendous  effect  on  labor  con- 
ditions. 

During  and  following  the  crisis  through  which  the  world 
has  just  passed,  the  laboring  man,  forced  by  the  high  cost  of 
living,  sought  to  better  his  position,  and,  influenced  by  propa- 
ganda, he  directed  his  efforts  not  only  toward  increased 
wages  but  on  a  reduction  in  working  hours,  and  the  results 
are  fast  leading  to  another  and  even  greater  crisis.  When 
hours  decreased,  production  decreased;  the  unit  of  production 
cost  more  to  create  and  the  employer  was  forced  to  increase 
his  price  to  the  consumer  in  order  to  maintain  his  income, 
with  the  result  that  the  value  of  the  dollar  depreciated  pro- 
portionately and  the  situation  was  relatively  the  same  as  prior 
to  the  initial  change.  This  decrease  in  production,  however, 
had  another  effect.  It  required  that  more  labor  be  employed 
to  obtain  the  same  output,  and  the  natural  re.sult  is  the  pres- 
ent shortage  of  labor. 

It  is  recognized  that  it  is  not  possible  to  realize  the  same 
production  in  the  eight  as  in  the  ten-hour  day,  but  had  this 
been  possible  it  would  not  have  been  necessary  to  increase 
prices,  the  cost  of  living  would  not  have  increased,  the  value 
of  the  dollar  would  not  have  decreased,  and  the  world  in 
general,  but  the  laboring  man  in  particular,  would  have  been 
greatly  benefited.  As  long  as  wages  are  advanced  and  pro- 
duction decreases  or  even  remains  the  same,  the  cost  of  living 
must  necessarily  increase  and  the  circle  becomes  endless.  It 
is  absolutely  impossible  for  the  laboring  man  to  make  head- 
way against  the  cost  of  living  by  the  methods  that  are  being 
followed  today.  The  one  and  only  relief  is  increased  pro- 
duction. Germany  has  already  realized  this  fact  and  her 
workingmen  have  voted  for  the  eleven-hour  day  in  order  that 
production  may  meet  the  demands  and  again  permit  them  to 
wage  the  fight  for  commercial  supremacy.  How  this  increased 
production  is  to  be  obtained  in  America,  however,  is  the  real 
problem  of  the  present  time. 

It  is  apparently  necessary  first  to  stimulate  production  by 
creating  an  incentive  to  produce.  We  cannot  today  outline  a 
method  that  may  be  pronounced  "best,"  but  some  manufac- 
turing concerns  are  now  trying  methods  which  will,  no  doubt, 
create  an  interest  on  the  part  of  the  employees  in  the  success 
of  the  business.  It  will  probably  be  very  difficult  to  apply 
any  plan  that  is  being  tried  at  the  present  time  to  the  rail- 
roads on  account  of  the  diversity  of  work  and  the  extent  of 
the  territory  they  cover,  but  out  of  the  numerous  plans  that 
are  being  tried  one  should  be  evolved  which  will  gain  the 
desired  results,  and  the  mutual  efforts  of  employers  and 
employees  along  these  lines  can,  without  question,  create  a 
successful  plan. 

In  connection  with  any  campaign  to  increase  production  it 
will  be  necessary  to  undertake  a  thorough  and  systematic 

*From  a  paper  presented  by  Frank  H.  Hardin,  before  the  Central  Rail- 
way Club,   Marcli    12,    1920. 


education,  applied  particularly  to  those  who  have  come  to  us 
from  foreign  countries  and  who  speak  our  language  but 
poorly,  and  who  do  not  understand  our  institutions  and  our 
ideals.  Their  very  misunderstanding  creates  fertile  soil  for 
the  growth  of  radical  ideas  that  are  the  subject  of  a  systematic 
and  universal  propaganda  today. 

If  the  evil  is  to  be  entirely  overcome  it  will  require  the  com- 
bined efforts  of  every  loyal  citizen  of  America,  it  will  require 
that  citizens  exercise  fully  and  properly  their  right  of  fran- 
chise; that  responsible,  reasonable  men  may  be  elected  to 
offices  in  our  city,  state  and  national  government.  While  it 
might  be  supposed  that  this  is  universally  recognized,  the  fact 
remains  that  throughout  the  entire  United  States  educators 
are  being  forced  to  leave  their  stations  and  accept  more  lucra- 
tive positions  in  order  to  meet  the  present  increased  cost  of 
living,  and  our  city  governments  are  not  taking  steps  to  rem- 
edy this  evil.  Education  is  the  best  antidote  for  radicalism, 
though  without  doubt  it  will  not  be  effective  in  all  cases. 
Steps  are  under  way  now,  however,  to  cope  with  the  radical 
leaders  through  proper  legislation,  and  such  legislation  will 
probably  be  made  effective  in  the  near  future  so  that  our 
immediate  attention  might  be  turned  to  the  followers  rather 
than  to  the  leaders. 

By  education  ds  meant  the  broad  sense  of  the  term,  not 
merely  class-room  teachings  of  the  English  language,  but 
instruction  in  American  institutions,  ideals  and  the  spirit  of 
fair  play,  and  it  is  suggested  that  the  man  on  the  ground, 
that  is,  the  supervisor  who  comes  in  closest  contact  with  the 
working  man,  can  accomplish  far  more  in  this  respect  than 
any  one  else.  By  keeping  in  close  touch  with  his  men;  pro- 
viding for  their  needs;  listening  patiently  to  their  grievances; 
always  applying  discipline  when  necessary,  but  only  when 
necessary,  and  then  only  after  the  man  concerned  has  been 
given  full  opportunity  to  be  heard  and  such  discipline 
administered  with  the  idea  of  saving  instead  of  losing  the 
man,  he  will  gradually  gain  their  full  confidence  and  respect 
and  his  troubles  from  the  labor  standpoint  will  proportion- 
ately diminish. 

There  is  a  feeling  on  the  part  of  a  great  many  individuals 
that  unionism  alone  is  responsible  for  the  present  situation, 
and  it  is  suggested  that  a  more  optimistic  view  of  relationship 
with  labor  organizations  and  a  co-operation  with  them  along 
reasonable  lines  will  be  quite  effective  in  removing  some  of 
the  present  difficulties  and  eliminating  some  of  the  present 
feelings.  Conciliation  will  gain  more  than  opposition.  The 
real  cause  of  this  feeling  is,  no  doubt,  the  influence  being 
exerted  by  the  radical  elements  that  constitute  a  small  minor- 
ity of  present-day  labor  organizations,  just  as  this  influence 
is  also  being  exerted  in  our  political  life.  It  can  be  counter- 
acted most  effectively  by  the  older  and  more  reasonable  mem- 
bers taking  an  active  part  in  affairs  and  exerting  their  influ- 
ence to  counteract  the  ill  effect,  just  as  in  our  political  life, 
the  influence  of  the  radical  element  may  be  eliminated  by  the 
full  exercise  of  franchise  on  the  part  of  the  loyal  citizens  of 
the  country. 

When  we  are  able  to  free  ourselves  of  the  radical  elements, 
to  properly  educate  others,  to  increase  our  production  to  meet 
or  exceed  present-day  demands,  to  reach  the  point  where  the 
employer  and  employee  will  meet  and  discuss  with  reason 
their  difficulties  there  will  be  little  left  of  "the  labor  prob- 
lem." This  may  appear  to  be  an  extremely  optimistic  view 
of  the  situation  and  may  further  appear  to  be  so  far  in 
advance  of  present-day  conditions  as  to  be  Utopian,  but  it  is 
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su^'mstrd  that  optimism  is  tlic  prime  raiuisitc  in  the  l)attlc 
aiul  that  po.s.siini.^m  is  always  defeated  hefore  the  fiplit  begins. 

IV  R.  MarHain  (New  York  (Vntral)  offered  some  suppes- 
tioiis  for  supervisinc:  officers.  He  stated  tliat  altlioufih  the 
task  of  tlie  supervisors  .seems  ho|H-less,  ojitimism  is  needed. 
He  a.serilH>d  nnicii  of  tlie  present  difficulty  to  lack  of  personal 
contact  and  the  tendency  on  the  part  of  the  local  officers  to 
evade  tlieir  resjjonsiliilities.  To  show  that  socialistic  rule 
made  conditions  worse  for  the  workers  he  cited  the  fact  that 
Russian  workmen  are  comi)elled  to  labor  1,>  hours,  seven 
days  a  week.  The  dissemination  of  such  information  was 
urij;ed  l)y  Mr.  MacRain  as  a  means  of  coml)atinfi;  the  tendency 
toward  l)olshevism. 

W.  O.  Tiiomp.son  (New  York  Ontral)  argued  that  the 
keynote  to  the  situation  was  jretting  close  to  the  men. 

W.  Flynn  (Michigan  Central)  expressed  the  opinion  that 
the  labor  problem  is  not  insurmountable  and  that  the  solu- 
tion lies  in  education  and  optimism. 

F.  C.  Pickard  (D.  L.  &  W.)  stated  that  the  roads  were  now 
going  through  a  transition  period  and  the  tendency  is  in  the 
right  direction.  Tn  his  opinion,  troulilcs  could  i)e  minimized 
if  an  effort  was  made  to  adjust  grievances  promptly. 

J.  J.  Rossiter  (New  York,  Chicago  &  St.  Louis)  laid  the 
blame  for  the  present  unrest  on  the  radical  clement,  whose 
slogan  is  higher  wages  and  less  work.  As  long  as  this  propa- 
ganda is  heeded  it  will  l:ic  impossible  to  bring  the  cost  of 
living  down.  '  Although  strikes  have  recently  liecn  called  off, 
it  is  doubtful  whether  the  men  are  now  giving  fair  produc- 
tion. Mr.  Rossiter  believed  the  remedy  lay  in  the  overcoming 
of  the  radicals  by  the  conservatives  in  the  labor  organizations. 

L.  D.  Gillet  (Dominion  Railway  Commission  of  Canada) 
expressed  the  opinion  that  in  the  labor  situation  at  present 
bolshevism  of  the  worst  type  must  be  contended  with,  and 
inwardly  many  are  viewing  the  problem  with  extreme  pessim- 
ism. Labor  has  learned  the  strength  of  organization,  and  the 
situation  is  made  worse  by  the  fact  that  a  small  number  of 
men  who  have  been  in  the  army  have  become  agitators.  One 
man  of  this  type  can  have  a  bad  influence  on  a  hundred 
others. 

\V.  A.  Buchanan  (D.  L.  &  W.)  .submitted  that  if  the  prin- 
ciples brought  out  in  the  paper  were  applied  every  day  a 
marked  improvement  would  be  effected.  He  suggested  that 
the  more  general  use  of  machinery  would  aid  in  increasing 
production. 

F.  W.  Brazier  (New  York  Central)  expressed  the  opinion 
that  production  has  now  decreased  to  the  danger  point.  The 
present  labor  organization  discourages  direct  contact  between 
the  officers  and  the  men.  and  the  incentive  for  production  has 
been  removed  under  present  rules.  The  big  problem  is  to 
restore  the  morale.  The  only  salvation  is  in  more  production, 
and  conciliation  is  needed  to  bring  results. 

C.  L.  Mcllvaine  (Pennsylvania)  cited  some  examples  of 
high  production  under  present  conditions,  and  .stated  that  it 
is  a  mistake  to  condemn  men  as  a  whole  for  the  acts  of  a  few. 
Labor  has  suffered  because  of  poor  leadership,  but  the  ten- 
dency now  was  to  break  away  from  the  radical  element,  and 
he  thought  that  a  great  improvement  could  be  effected  if  the 
management  did  not  antagonize  the  men. 


Automobile  Tr.\ffic  in  Califorxi.^. — Proceeding.s  before  the 
Railroad  Commission  of  California  during  the  months  of  Janu- 
ary and  February.  1920.  indicate  the  remarkable  growth  of  the 
automobile  transportation  business  in  California.  .According  to 
the  records  of  the  service  department  of  the  Commission,  52 
applications  for  permits  to  carry  freight  and  passengers  were 
filed  in  the  first  two  months  of  this  year.  There  were  also  filed 
25  requests  for  the  Commission's  approval  of  sales  or  transfers 
of  e.xisting  lines.  During  the  same  period  the  Commission  dis- 
missed 17  applications  for  operating  permits,  denied  9  and  granted 

13.     Seven  transfers  were  approved. 


Report  on  Walton  Collision 

Till.  Inikksi-aik  Com.mkkck  (()M. mission  has  ibsued  a 
rejjort,  dated  January  6,  and  signed  by  W.  P.  Bor- 
land, (hief  of  the  IJureau  of  Safety,  on  the  rear 
collision  which  occurred  on  the  Norfolk  &  Western  at 
Walton,  Va.,  on  December  IX.  In  this  collision,  in  which 
five  |)assengers  were  killed,  the  leading  train,  which  was  at 
a  standstill,  consisted  of  eight  steel  cars  and  three  wooden 
cars,  the  wooden  cars  being  at  the  rear  end;  and  the  re[X)rt 
calls  attention  to  the  jiroijability  that  if  all  the  cars  had 
been  steel  the  results  would  have  been  far  less  disastrous. 

The  trains  were  eastliound  passenger  No.  4,  .second  section, 
and  castbound  passenger  No.  26.  Tlie  leading  train  was 
.standing  at  a  water  tank  some  2,000  ft.  east  of  the  tower 
located  at  the  junction  where  the  trains  iiad  come  on  to  this 
line,  No.  4  coming  from  the  Bluefield  line,  and  No.  2(t  trom 
the  Bristol  line.  The  time  was  about  6:44  p.  m.  (dark),  and 
the  weather  was  clear.  No.  26  had  passed  signal  8L,  about 
1,287  ft.  back  of  the  point  of  collision,  and  was  moving 
under  a  calling-on  signal.  The  cngineman  claims  to  have 
passed  through  a  cloud  of  steam  or  smoke,  blowing  from 
a  standing  locomotive,  which  impeded  his  view;  but  regard- 
less of  this  feature  of  the  case,  which  is  not  corroborated 
by  other  witnes.ses,  he  was  bound  to  proceed  under  control. 
He  had  made,  before  this,  only  two  trips  with  this  train. 

The  fireman  excused  himself  for  not  .seeing  signal  8L 
because  he  was  looking  out  on  the  left  side  of  the  engine 
to  see  the  position  of  the  train-order  signal.  Between  signal 
8L  and  the  point  of  collision  the  engineman  worked  steam  for 
some  little  distance,  and  this  also  appears  to  have  led  the 
fireman  to  think  that  the  engineman  was  in  proper  control 
of  the  movement  of  the  train.  Testimony  concerning  the 
speed  of  No.  26  a  few  hundred  feet  l^ack  from  the  point  of 
collision  varied  from  15  miles  an  hour  to  25  miles  an  hour, 
except  that  the  operator  at  the  tower  and  a  road  foreman 
of  engines,  who  was  nearby,  put  it  much  faster,  the  road  fore- 
man estimating  the  rate  at  35  miles  an  hour. 

The  engineman  had  been  in  the  service  41  years  and  a 
runner  for  37  years.  The  flagman  of  the  standing  train,  who 
is  censured  for  not  going  back  fast  enough,  has  l)een  in 
the  service  about  four  years.     Both  had  good  records. 

The  report  censured  the  operator  for  exercising  poor 
judgment  in  using  the  calling-on  signal  for  a  movement  of 
this  kind  when  a  passenger  train  was  standing  in  the  block ; 
a  positive  block  should  have  been  maintained;  but  it  says 
that  the  practice  had  grown  up  at  this  place,  apparently 
from  lack  of  supervision.  The  legitimate  use  of  the  calling- 
on  signal  was  that  of  facilitating  the  movement  of  pusher 
engines  used  on  freight  trains,  and  it  should  have  been  con- 
fined to  this.  A  train  receiving  the  permissive  indication 
of  the  calling-on  signal  is  not  required  to  come  to  a  stop;  so. 
therefore,  the  arrangement  is  not  so  safe  as  ordinarv  auto- 
matic block  signal  practice. 

The  fireman,  who  had  been  accepted,  seven  years  ago.  as 
competent  to  act  as  engineman,  was  found  to  be  faulty  in 
his  understanding  of  the  indication  of  the  jiermissive  indi- 
cation of  the  calling-on  arm.  He  thought  it  was  the  same 
as  the  45  deg.  position  of  an  automatic  block  signal,  per- 
mitting the  train  to  proceed,  expecting  to  be  stopped  at  the 
next  block  signal.  And  the  conclusion  tliat  the  report  .-eems 
to  reach  was  that  the  engineman's  carelessness  was  prob- 
ably due  to  this  impression;  that  this  signal,  displaving  a 
yellow  light,  was  to  be  taken  the  same  as  an  automatic 
block  signal  displaying  a  yellow  light.  Still,  it  appears  that 
the  line  of  road  was  straight,  the  weather  clear,  and  the  grade 
level  or  nearly  level;  so  that  the  presence  of  the  smoke  or 
steam — a  point  which  was  disputed — was  the  only  element 
which  could  have  hindered  the  engineman  from  seeing  the 
red  tail  lights  of  the  standing  train.  The  engineman  said 
that  he  did  not  see  the  red  light  carried  bv  the  flagman,  who 
had  got  back  about  200  ft.  to  400  ft. 


Reply  to  Postmaster  General  in  Mail  Pay  Case 


Railway  Mail  Pay  Committee  Says  if  Rehearing  Is  Granted 
Case  Should  Be  Reopened  in  Entirety 


THE  COMMITTEE  OF  ATTORNEYS  for  tlic  Railway  Mail 
Pay  Committee  representing  the  railroads  has  filed  with 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  a  reply  to  the 
petition  of  the  postmaster  general  for  a  rehearing  of  the  rail- 
way mail  pa}'  case  decided  by  the  commission  in  January, 
and  the  establishment  of  a  new  and  reduced  scale  of  rates 
in  place  of  those  put  into  effect  under  the  order  of  the  com- 
mission. The  committee  states  that  it  may  be  cjuestioned 
whether  under  the  terms  of  the  statute  the  re-examination 
of  the  rates  established  may  be  had  until  after  the  lapse  of 
six  months  from  the  entry  of  the  commission's  order;  that  the 
pe'tition  of  the  postmaster  general  is  not  based  upon  any 
failure  on  the  part  of  the  commission  to  exercise  its  juris- 
diction in  accordance  with  the  statute,  upon  any  error  of  law 
or  upon  any  misapprehension  of  the  facts,  but  is  directed 
solely  to  an  attack  upon  the  conclusions  reached  by  the  com- 
mission. All  matters  in  issue  between  the  trunk  line  car- 
riers and  the  department  were  full}'  presented  to  the  com- 
mission, the  committee  states,  were  thoroughly  understood, 
carefully  weighed  and  maturely  decided  in  an  opinion  "which 
discloses  on  its  face  an  intelligent  grasp  of  all  of  the  com- 
plicated questions  involved,  never  excelled  and  scarcely 
equalled  in  judicial  literature." 

However,  the  conclusions  reached  b\'  the  commission  are 
said  to  be  unsatisfactory  to  the  carriers  as  well  as  to  the  de- 
partment and  if  there  is  to  be  a  reexamination  of  the  merits 
of  the  case  then  such  reexamination  should  not  be  a  one- 
sided one,  involving  a  reconsideration  of  the  contentions  of 
the  department  only,  but  should  cover  the  whole  case  and 
should  embrace  a  reexamination  of  the  contentions  of  the  rail- 
roads as  well  as  those  of  the  department.  If  the  case  is  to 
be  reopened,  therefore,  it  is  contended  that  it  should  be  re- 
0}>ened  in  its  entirety  and  the  carriers  should  be  given  an 
opportunity  to  show  to  the  commission  wherein  it  erred  in 
the  establi.shment  of  the  space  basis  and  likewise  wherein 
the  rates  fixed,  if  the  space  basis  should  again  prevail,  are 
unreasonably  low,  and  to  direct  to  the  attention  of  the  com- 
mission all  other  particulars  in  which  the  carriers  contend 
its  conclusions  are  erroneous  or  in  which  its  order  should  be 
revised. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  carriers,  the  commission  erred  in  not 
adopting  the  combination  weight  and  space  basis  proposed 
by  tlie  carriers  in  fixing  rates  which  in  their  judgment  are 
too  low  based  upon  the  whole  record,  and  the  opinion  as  in 
other  respects,  set  forth  in  detail,  declared  to  be  unduly  pre- 
judicial to  the  carriers.  Independently  of  these  facts,  how- 
ever, the  carriers  were  of  the  opinion  that  the  order  of  the 
commission  should  be  given  a  fair  trial  for  the  six  months' 
period  named  in  the  statute  and  have,  therefore,  hitherto  filed 
no  petition-  for  a  rehearing.  Believing  that  the  post  office 
department  in  its  instructions  purporting  to  put  the  order 
of  the  commission  into  effect  had  issued  instructions  in  con- 
llict  therewith,  the  carriers  had  filed  a  petition  for  a  ruling 
to  determine  whether  the  instructions  were  or  were  not  in 
conformity  with  the  order.  Upon  this,  it  is  stated,  the  com- 
mission has  now  ruled  against  the  carriers. 

The  short  lines  had  also  filed  a  motion  for  further  find- 
ings upon  the  part  of  the  commission  based  upon  a  question 
of  law.  This  motion  has  since  been  denied  by  the  commission. 

Department  Proposes  Lower  Rates  Than  in  Law 

The  railroad  committee  states  that  the  final  results  of  the 
rriticisms  of  the  postmaster  general  are  eml;od)ecl  in  a  scale 
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of  rates  proposed  for  application  in  lieu  of  those  fixed  by  the 
commission  and  set  forth  in  the  petition  for  a  rehearing, 
which  is  substantially  lower  even  than  the  rates  named  in  the 
act  of  July  28,  1916.  The  total  annual  revenue  based  on 
the  rates  proposed  by  the  department  is  stated  to  be  $57,- 
913,755.  The  actual  annual  revenue  of  routes  on  space 
rates  for  the  service  as  of  March  27,  1917,  including  initial 
and  terminal  pay,  was  $59,753,679.  Dividing  the  total  es- 
tunated  revenue  under  the  rates  proposed  by  the  ecjuated  60- 
foot  car  miles  of  service  as  of  March  27,  1917,  the  new  rates 
would  yield  an  average  rate  per  car  mile  of  23.03  cents,  while 
the  average  car  mile  revenue  under  the  old  basis  was  23.69 
cents.  The  department's  new  proposals,  as  well  as  its  orig- 
inal ones,  therefore,  contemplate  a  substantial  reduction  in 
mail  rates  and  revenue.  In  view  of  the  commission's  finding 
that  by  every  standard  and  test,  the  failure  of  the  mail  reve- 
nue to  keep  pace  with  the  growth  of  freight  and  passenger 
revenue  in  the  face  of  a  substantial  equivalent  growth  in  vol- 
ume of  traffic  handled,  comparison  with  freight  rates  leading 
to  the  conclusion  found  by  the  commission  that  the  mail  rates 
were  by  that  standard  alone  unreasonably  low,  as  well  as 
judged  by  the  commission's  careful  examination  of  the  sta- 
tistical study  itself,  it  is  declared  that  the  petition  for  a  re- 
hearing might  well  be  dismissed  on  general  grounds  and  with- 
out any  elaborate  investigation,  because  the  petition  resolves 
itself  in  the  last  analysis  to  a  mere  restatement  of  facts  and 
arguments  already  fully  presented  to  the  commission. 

Taking  up  in  detail  the  points  made  by  the  department  the 
reply  of  the  carriers  states  in  part: 

The  car  mile  rate  for  current  application  is  substantially 
less  than  current  passenger  car  mile  earnings  and  takes  into 
account  none  of  the  increases  in  expenses  which  have  taken 
place  since  the  hearing. 

The  commission's  apportionment  of  space,  instead  of  as- 
signing too  much  to  the  mail  as  charged  by  the  department, 
assigns  too  little. 

In  ascertaining  the  cost  of  the  mail  service  and  in  estab- 
lishing rates  therefor  the  commission  has  failed  to  take  into 
account  the  transportation  of  po.stal  officials,  which  amounts, 
to  $1,504,742,  or  equivalent  to  0.6  cents  per  car  mile. 

The  total  estimated  revenue  resulting  from  the  application 
of  the  rates  fixed  to  the  service  performed  falls  materially 
short  of  that  to  which  the  commission  found  the  carriers  to 
lie  entitled. 

Based  on  the  commission's  own  statistical  study,  the  reply 
of  the  carriers  states,  they  are  entitled  to  an  aggregate  an- 
nual revenue  of  $81,222,050.  According  to  the  calculations 
of  the  post  office  department,  the  total  actually  payable  under 
the  commission's  order  is  $75,191,065  at  the  space  rates  fixed, 
to  which  approximately  $1,500,000  should  be  added  for  side 
and  terminal  service,  making  a  total  of  $76,691,065.  On 
the  basis  of  the  department's  own  calculations,  therefore,  it 
is  contended,  the  unit  rates  for  application  to  the  .service  prior 
to  January  1,  1918,  should  have  been  6  per  cent  higher  than 
those  named  in  the  order. 

6  Per  Cent  Return  on  Property  Investment 

The  attorneys  for  the  carriers  also  deny  the  contention  of 
the  post  office  department  that  the  commission  erred  in  its 
division  of  the  property  investment  as  between  different 
classes  or  service  or  in  the  adoption  of  6  per  cent  as  the  fair 
rate  of  return  thereon.  In  answer  to  the  criticism  of  the  de- 
partment as  to  the  u.se  of  the  property  investment  accounts 
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of  llif  iarriiT>  ;i<  ri-prcsi-ntiiij;  tlu-ir  api)r()ximali'  v.iliu',  tlic 
ro|)ly  i>f  till-  carriers  says: 

"In  answiT  to  this  it  .should  la-  .said  llial  .sudi  iJrojRTty  iii- 
vistnu-nt  aiiounts  won"  u.^cd  l>y  tlu-  dopartnu-nt  itsi-lf  in  it.s 
own  lali Illation?.  While  their  u.se  was  aieonipanied  with 
certain  reservations  by  the  department  coneernin^;  the  integ- 
rity of  such  accounts,  no  other  basis  of  value  was  suggested 
nor  is  any  other  practically  possible.  The  whole  ca.se  was 
tried  by  both  parties  with  the  u.^e  of  the  property  investment 
accounts  as  the  only  practical)le  standard  of  value. 

"Reference  is  made  in  the  petition  to  certain  decisions  of 
the  commi.ssion  in  which  the  unverified  character  of  the  prop- 
erty investment  account  is  di.scussed.  No  reference  is  made 
in  the  petition  to  the  decisions  of  the  commission  in  which  at- 
tention is  called  to  the  fact  that  since  1907  cajiital  charges 
have  been  made  in  strict  accordance  with  the  accounting 
rules  of  the  commission,  during  which  jieriod  approximately 
one-third  of  the  total  property  investment  account  has  been 
created.  As  an  offset  to  an)-  questionable  items  in  the  earlier 
accounts  attention  is  called  to  the  following  considerations: 
(a)  Failure  to  include  in  such  account  large  sums  charged 
to  income  account  and  to  operating  expenses  and  now  charge- 
able under  the  accounting  rules  of  the  commission  to  capital 
acceunt;  (b)  The  enormous  increa.se  in  land  values  which 
has  taken  place  botli  since  the  original  entries  and  those  made 
since  1907,  which  under  the  decision  of  the  Supreme' Court 
in  the  Minnesota  rate  case  must  be  included  at  present  value; 
(c)  Increase  in  construction  costs  since  date  of  original  en- 
tries; (d)  Failure  of  property  investment  account  to  reflect 
anv  element  of  going  value,  which  under  the  decision  in  Den- 
ver V.  Denver  Union  Water  Company,  must  be  included;  (e) 
Non-inclusion  in  property  investment  account  of  materials 
and  supplies  and  working  capital,  which  are  as  much  a  part 
of  the  property  devoted  to  the  public  use  as  that  reflected  in 
the  property  investment  account  itself, 

"There  is  little  doubt  but  that,  of  the  foregoing,  the  in- 
creased value  of  lands  alone  more  than  offsets,  for  the  car- 
riers as  a  whole,  any  questionable  items  in  the  property  in- 
vestment account  prior  to  1907.  Taking  all  of  the  foregoing 
considerations  into  account  the  commission  is  fully  justified 
in  using  the  property  investment  account  as  the  basis  of  its 
calculations,  as  it  has  done. 

"In  the  foregoing  list  of  items  no  mention  has  Ijeen  made 
of  the  effect  of  applying  present  cost  of  labor  and  material 
to  a  reproduction  estimate  made  either  as  of  today  or  as  of 
April,  1917,  when  war  prices  prevailed.  It  has  been  stated 
by  Director  Prout\-  that  there  has  been  an  advance  of  not 
less  than  75  per  cent  in  these  unit  prices  since  the  pre-war 
period.  The  extent  to  which  such  prices  are  abnormal  for 
the  future  is  problematical.  They  represent  the  prices  of  to- 
dav.  It  is  doubtful  if  any  one  believes  that  there  will  be  a 
recession  to  the  old  level  of  prices  for  many  years  to  come. 
Whatever  may  be  said  as  to  the  normality  or  abnormality  of 
such  prices,  they  can  no  more  be  ignored  in  considering  the 
present  value  of  railroad  property  than  in  considering  the 
present  value  of  other  property.  If  the  value  were  to  be  es- 
timated upon  the  basis  of  present  prices  it  would  far  outrun 
the  property  investment  of  the  carriers.  In  constructing  rates 
for  application  in  1917.  for  the  period  between  1917  and 
1920,  and  for  1920  and  thereafter,  the  commission  is  fully 
justified  in  using  the  property  investment  account  of  the  car- 
riers, could  not  conceivably  assign  a  less  value  to  the  rail- 
roads of  the  countr)-  as  a  whole  and  might,  with  propriet}-, 
have  assigned  more. 

"The  commission  is  further  criticised  for  using  6  per  cent 
as  the  proper  rate  of  return  on  propert}'  investment  in  its 
calculations.  No  less  percentage  of  return  has  ever  been  used 
by  any  court  in  confiscation  cases.  On  the  contrary,  as  pointed 
out  in  the  brief  of  the  carriers,  percentages  as  high  as  7  and 
iy2  per  cent  have  been  employed  under  the  confiscation  test. 


'Reference  is  made  to  the  j)rovisions  of  the  transportaticm 
act,  1920,  in  which  the  commi.ssion  is  directed  to  readjust 
reveiuies  so  as  to  yield  as  near  as  may  be  Sj/a  per  cent  on  the 
value  of  the  i)roperty  and  under  which  it  may,  within  it.s 
discretion,  add  an  additional  one-half  per  cent  to  take  care 
of  additions  and  l>etterments  to  be  paid  for  out  of  earnings. 
It  is  said  that  no  proof  was  offered  in  justification  of  the  ad- 
ditional allowance  of  one-half  of  one  j)er  cent.  It  sliould  be 
a  sufficient  answer  to  say  that  the  act  in  question  had  not 
then  been  passed  and  no  such  proof  was  rec|uirecl.  If  the 
matter  is  to  be  considered  in  the  light  of  present  day  condi- 
tions it  is  self-evident  that  the  higher  of  the  two  percentages 
should  be  allowed.  If  a  return  of  less  than  6  per  cent  on 
public  utilities  was  confiscatory  when  the  Con.solidated  Gas 
Company  v.  New  York,  was  decided,  as  court  held  it  was, 
it  cannot  be  .successfully  contended  that  a  less  rate  of  return 
may  be  allowed  tcxlay  when  the  cost  of  money  .so  far  exceeds 
that  then  being  paid.  Speaking  generally  it  is  respectfully 
urged  that  the  return  to  the  carriers  should  always  permit 
the  making  of  some  capital  expenditures  out  of  income  as 
contemplated  by  the  discretion  vested  in  the  commission  for 
the  inclusion  of  an  additional  one-half  of  one  per  cent  for 
this  purpose. 

"The  i)re.servation  of  the  credit  of  the  carriers  is  all-im- 
portant. In  the  railroad  business,  as  in  every  other  l)usiness, 
sound  financing  requires  that  some  capital  expenditures 
.should  be  made  out  of  earnings.  The  credit  of  no  industry 
can  be  maintained  if  it  is  entirely  dependent  on  borrowed 
capital  for  the  making  of  improvements.  The  point  is  ul- 
timately reached  where  the  company's  borrowings  represent 
so  disproportionate  a  part  of  its  value  as  to  destroy  the  neces- 
sary margin  of  safety  for  further  financing.  The  carriers 
are  now  confronted  with  the  necessity  for  unprecedented  cap- 
ital expenditures  at  a  time  when  all  credit  is  strained  to  the 
utmost,  interest  rates  are  the  highest  on  record,  and  capital 
difficult  to  secure  at  any  rate  of  interest.  It  is  inconceivable 
that,  at  this  critical  juncture,  the  commission  would  fail  to 
include  the  discretionary  one-half  of  one  per  cent  in  the  al- 
lowable income.  While  the  commission's  calculations  were 
apparently  based  on  an  assumed  6  per  cent,  the  estimated 
revenue  accruing  under  the  rates  will  not  yield  such  rate  of 
return.  The  post  office  department's  estimate  of  the  annual 
revenue  prior  to  Januan'  1,  1918,  at  the  basic  rates  fixed  by 
the  commission  is  $75,191,065.  Add  to  tliis  $1,500,000  for 
side  and  terminal  service  and  the  estimated  gross  revenue  be- 
comes $76,691,065.  From  this  figure  should  be  deducted 
$59,719,850  of  expenses,  leaving  a  net  revenue  of  $16,971,- 
215,  hich  is  but  4.9  per  cent  of  the  property  investment  ap- 
portioned by  the  commission  to  the  mail." 

In  reply  to  the  assertion  of  the  post  office  department  that 
the  rate  of  return  on  the  mail  service  will  exceed  that  on  the 
passenger  and  express  .services,  the  attorneys  for  the  carriers 
say  that  if  these  services  do  not  pay  enough  they  should  pay 
more  and  the  fact  that  they  do  not  is  no  reason  why  the  mail 
should  be  less.  The  inference  that  revenues  from  all  other 
classes  of  traffic  .should  be  reduced  to  the  level  of  express, 
which  the  department  says  pays  but  23/$  per  cent  on  the 
property  investment,  is  declared  to  be  manifestly  unsound. 
If  the  mail  revenue  is  to  be  reduced  so  as  to  yield  but  2 3^ 
])er  cent  I)ecause  that  is  the  rate  of  return  yielded  by  the  ex- 
press traffic  then  'it  is  said  freight  rates  should  be  reduced 
so  as  to  yield  no  more  than  the  rate  of  return  on  the  com- 
petitive mail  and  express  business.  The  basis  of  rates  which 
the  department  proposed  to  the  commission  was  predicated  on 
this  theory  and  the  rates  fixed  by  the  commission  after  careful 
consideration  of  the  cost  of  the  service  and  the  property  de- 
voted thereto  is  said  to  be  a  complete  refutation  of  the  argu- 
ment. 

Moreover,  it  is  asserted,  the  alleged  disadvantage  to  the 
mail  in  favor  of  the  express  does  not  exist.     The  .service  per- 
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formed  for  the  mail  is  both  more  onerous  and  of  a  different 
character  from  that  performed  by  the  express. 

Competition  Between  Mail,  Express  and  Freight 

"It  is  a  matter  of  common  knowledge,"  the  reply  con- 
tinues, "that  prior  to  1913  mailable  merchandise  packages 
were  limited  to  4  pounds;  that  the  weight  limit  has  since 
been  increased  to  70  pounds  and  that  articles  of  every  de- 
scription and  size,  which  could  previously  move  only  by 
freight  or  express,  have  since  moved  by  mail.  The  conse- 
quent enormous  increase  in  the  volume  of  Merchandise  now 
moving  by  mail  is  likewise  of  common  knowledge.  These 
facts  would  appear  to  prove  on  their  face  a  substantial  in- 
vasion of  freight  and  express  traffic  by  the  postal  service.  We 
are  not  complaining  and  have  not  complained  of  the  parcels 
post.  We  did  think  and  still  think  that  with  its  continued 
invasion  into  what  was  hitherto  express  and  freight  traffic 
the  rates  should  be  put  on  a  somewhat  comparal^le  weight 
basis  and  that  we  should  not  be  required  to  rent  space  to  a 
competitor  to  be  filled  up  at  his  pleasure  without  regard  to 
the  revenue  which  would  accrue  from  the  same  traffic  if  mov- 
ing by  express  or  freight.  With  its  advantage  thus  pre- 
served at  space  rates,  which  afford  less  pay  for  a  given  pack- 
age of  merchandise  carried  in  the  mail  pile  in  a  baggage  car, 
than  that  which  would  be  received  if  carried  in  the  express 
pile,  the  department  is  in  no  position  to  suggest  that  it  has 
been  unfairly  treated,  or  placed  at  a  disadvantage  as  com- 
pared with  the  express,  under  the  mail  rates  fixed  by  the  com- 
mission." 

The  decision  of  the  commission  is  declared  to  be  not  satis- 
factory to  the  railroads  in  the  following  particulars: 

(a)  In  the  preservation  of  the  space  basis. 

(b)  In  that  the  space  apportionment  assigns  too  little 
space  to  the  mail  and  consequently  results  in  rates  which  are 
inadequate. 

(c)  In  that, the  commission  misconceived  the  attitude  of 
the  carriers  towards  the  performance  of  side  and  terminal 
service.  The  carriers  have  never  said  that  they  did  not  ob- 
ject to  performing  this  service.  They  have  said  they  were  not 
required  to  perform  it.  In  not  so  finding  the  commission 
erred. 

(d)  In  holding  that  land  grant  deductions  apply  to  pay 
for  distributing  space. 

(e)  In  the  establishment  of  a  rate  for  storage  service  which 
which  does  not  properly  take  into  account  the  heavy  loading 
in  such  cars. 

(f)  In  failing  to  make  provision  in  the  rate  for  the  car- 
riage of  postal  officers  and  employees  in  passenger  coaches. 

(g)  In  the  inadequacy  of  revenue  to  the  New  England 
group  at  the  rates  fixed. 

(h)  In  that,  under  the  rules  of  administration  provided, 
the  space  basis  is  still  impracticable  of  equitable  applica- 
tion. "The  previous  attitude  of  the  carriers  in  this  regard 
is  confirmed  by  the  apparent  attempt  of  the  department  to  cir- 
cumvent the  effect  of  the  commission's  decision  by  new  ad- 
ministrative practices.  In  so  far  as  these  practices  have  been 
directed  to  the  attention  of  the  commission  the  commission 
has  ruled  that  they  are  not  in  conflict  with  its  order.  Some 
others  have  since  come  to  light.  Granting  them  to  be  in 
harmony  with  the  order  as  written,  the  administrative  prac- 
tices now  being  made  effective  will  have  the  effect  of  reduc- 
ing the  total  pay  of  the  carriers  far  below  that  to  which  the 
opinion  of  the  commission  shows  they  are  entitled  without 
any  possibility  of  saving  to  them  in  service  or  expense.  We 
say  with  all  due  respect  to  the  commission  that  under  the 
rules  named  in  the  order  as  interpreted  by  the  post  office  de- 
partment, which  interpretation  the  commission  has  said  was 
not  in  conflict  with  the  order,  the  space  basis  is  as  unwork- 
al)lc  and  as  subject  to  unjust  manipulation  as  it  was  before 


the  commision  took  hold  of  the  subject.  It  does  not  require 
a  six  months'  trial  to  show  that  the  administrative  practices 
[)ermissible  under  the  commission's  rules  and  being  put  in 
[)ractice  by  wholesale  by  the  department,  will  have  the  ef- 
fect of  reducing  the  pay  of  the  carriers  far  below  that  which 
it  has  apparently  been  assumed  by  the  commission  will  be 
yielded  by  the  rates  fixed,  and  will  have  no  effect  upon  the 
actual  service  performed  by  the  carriers,  or  admit  of  any 
substantial  reduction  therein  or  the  expense  thereof. 

"Judged  by  its  new  administrative  policy  in  revising 
authorizations  since  the  commission's  decision,  the  depart- 
ment has  begun  a  campaign  for  wholesale  reductions  in  pay 
without  any  corresponding  reductions  whatsoever  in  the 
service  performed." 


Commission  on  Car  Service 

THE  Commission  on  Car  Service  has  issued  a  circular  to 
the  railroads  saying  that  the  period  of  maximum  re- 
quirements for  automobile  loading  is  at  hand  and  short- 
age of  automobile  cars,  particularly  during  the  past  few 
weeks,  has  resulted  in  a  large  accumulation  of  shipments  in 
producing  territories.  Automobile  cars  at  present  are  badly 
scattered  and  railroads  are  asked  to  particularize  with  respect 
to  this  equipment. 

Local  loading  of  foreign  automobile  cars  with  miscel- 
laneous freight,  it  is  stated,  should  be  avoided  were  prac- 
ticable, and  generally,  until  existing  shortages  have  been 
relieved,  railroads  should  refrain  from  furnishing  this 
equipment  for  loading  other  than  that  for  which  automobile 
cars  were  constructed.  Loading  of  foreign  automobile  cars 
with  miscellaneous  freight,  where  necessary,  should  be  in 
direct  route  to  owners  or  to  automobile  manufacturing  ter- 
ritory but  not  beyond.  Otherwise,  and  in  the  absence  of 
automobile  loading  to  owning  line,  cars  should  be  sent  empty 
to  the  car  owner  under  car  service  rules. 

Another  circular  says  that  information  reaching  the  Bu- 
reau of  Public  Roads  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, from  various  state  highway  commissions,  and  from 
producers  of  materials  used  in  road  construction,  indicates 
that  there  will  be  an  extraordinarily  heavy  movement  of 
these  materials  during  the  coming  season.  It  is  estimated 
that  the  roadbuilding  this  year  will  not  be  less  than  three 
times  that  of  the  heaviest  previous  season.  The  transporta- 
tion demand  will  be  accentuated  by  reason  of  the  fact  that 
much  of  the  road  construction  will  be  in  territory  where 
stone,  sand  and  gravel  deposits  are  so  Icxrated  as  to  require 
abnormally  long  hauls. 

"It  seems  to  be  apparent,  from  what  has  already  been 
l)rought  to  our  attention,"  the  commission  says,  "that  the 
handling  of  this  business  will  require  some  co-operative 
action  between  individual  railroads  and  the  Commission  on 
Car  Service  in  order  that  maximum  use  of  equipment  and 
adequate  service  for  this  traffic  may  be  secured.  It  is  sug- 
gested, therefore,  that  individual  carriers  should,  as  promptly 
as  possible,  ascertain  the  demands  that  will  be  made  upon 
them,  and  in  the  event  that  relief  seems  necessary,  the  Com- 
mission on  Car  Service  should  be  promptly  advised  of  all 
the  facts  so  that  the  necessary  steps  may  be  taken  looking  to 
such  readjustment  of  car  movement  as  is  possible  in  indi- 
vidual cases." 

In  order  that  the  Commission  on  Car  Service  'may  assist 
in  formulating  some  definite  program  for  prompt  home 
movement  of  bad  order  cars  now  held  on  various  railroads, 
and  which  must  be  sent  home  for  repairs  or  betterments  under 
Section  III  Mechanical  (MCB)  rule  No.  120,  all  railroads 
are  asked  to  send  to  the  commission  a  list  of  any  such  cais 
the  handling  of  which  via  home  route  would  entail  a  long 
and  circuitous  haul.  ,  , 
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Three  hundred  employees  of  the  Car  l^ccoril  (JHico  of  tlu' 
l't'nii>.\i\  Miiia  Lino  West  of  I'ittshurKh,  ha\e  been  notilicd 
that  about  May  1  tlicy  will  have  to  move  from  I'ittsburub  to 
IMiiladoipbia.  as  the  car  records  now  l)cinK  kept  at  Pittsburgli 
are  to  be  consolidated  with  those  of  other  parts  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania System,  and  will  all  lie  kept  al    Philadelphi:.. 

The  Louisville  &  Nashville  has  installed  radio  lolcKrapii 
apparatus  in  its  general  office  at  Louisville  and  proposes  to 
provide  facilities  for  radio  comnuinication  with  its  division 
bead<inarters.  Quick  communication  with  the  United  States 
Weather  Service,  with  a  view  to  getting  forecasts  of  gulf 
storms,  is  one  of  the  objects  had  in  mind  in  establishing 
this  service. 

President  Wilson  on  March  12  issued  a  proclamation  ap- 
pointiii.i;  Duector  General  llines  as  the  agent  provided  for  in 
Section  itk)  of  tlic  transportation  act  against  whom  shall  be 
brought  actions  at  law,  suits  in  equily  and  proceedings  in  ad- 
miralty, based  on  causes  of  action  arising  from  federal  conirol, 
of  such  character  as  prior  to  federal  control  could  ba\e  been 
brought  against  individual  carriers. 

Thefts  of  whiskey  from  freight  cars  which,  under  present 
conditions  are  in  many  cases  looked  upon  as  venial  offences. 
do  not  always  turn  out  that  way;  at  Fredericton,  N.  B.,  last 
week,  nine  employees  of  tlie  Canadian  National  Railways 
■were  called  up  in  court  for  taking  some  Kentucky  whiskey 
out  of  a  car  on  the  Transcontinental  division  of  the  road, 
and  were  sentenced  each  to  six  months  in  jail. 

D.  B.  Hanna,  president  of  the  Canadian  National,  is  preparing 
to  lay  before  the  Canadian  Parliament  an  extensive  program  for 
increased  efficiency  and  bettermenl  of  equipment  of  the  Canadian 
National.  Complete  details  will  not  be  made  public  until  the 
matter  is  laid  liefore  the  Parliament  at  the  coming  session.  Be- 
yond slating  that  there  would  !)c  no  curtailment  of  last  year's 
appropriations.  Mr.  Hanna  li:is  declined  to  make  any  further 
statement. 

The  third  annual  meeting  and  an  election  of  officers  of  the 
Pacific  Railway  Club  was  held  at  Oakland,  Cal.,  on  March 
11,  at  which  the  following  ofificers  were  elected:  President. 
Dennistoun  Wood,  assistant  mechanical  engineer  of  tests. 
Southern  Pacific;  first  vice-president,  J.  H.  Harris,  general 
superintendent  of  the  San  Francisco-Oakland  Terminal;  sec- 
ond vice-president,  S.  S.  Foote,  Jr.,  professor  of  railroad 
engineering.  University  of  California;  treasurer,  G.  H.  Baker, 
chief  rate  clerk,  Atchison,  Topeka  &'  Santa  Fe. 

The  Wisconsin  Railroad  Commission  lias  been  asked  by 
the  city  attorney  of  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  to  express  its  views 
as  to  the  correct  method  of  instituting  proceedings  imme- 
diately to  bring  about  the  prosecution  and  going  forward  of 
outstanding  orders  abolishing  railroad  grade  crossings  in 
Milv\aukee.  The  crossings  were  ordered  eliminated,  at  a 
cost  of  approximately  $5,000,000,  by  the  commission  just 
prior  to  goxernment  control  The  work  was  about  to  have 
been  begun  when  the  government  took  control  of  the  roads. 

The  town  of  Wellesley,  Mass.,  has  officially  thanked  the  Boston 
&  Albany  Railroad  for  its  good  service  during  the  adverse  weather 
conditions  of  the  past  winter.  At  the  annual  town  meeting  on 
March  8,  which  was  largely  attended,  John  Eastman,  chairman 
of  the  Board  of  Selectmen  proposed,  and  the  meeting  unanimously 
adopted,  a  resolution  to  the  effect  that  in  view  of  the  serious  con- 
ditions which  have  existed  during  the  winter  and  the  extraord- 
inary services  rendered  by  the  railroad  to  its  patrons  "the  Board 
of  Selectmen  be  instructed  to  communicate  to  the  officials  of  the 
company,  and  through  them  to  the  operating  force,  the  appre- 
ciation of  the  citizens  for  the  extreme  efforts  put  forth ;  *  *  * 
said  resolution  to  be  recorded  in  the  books  of  the  town." 


The  Salvation  Army,  with  its  numerous  local  headciuarlers 
;ill  over  the  United  Sl.ites,  keeps  watch,  at  many  large  rail- 
road stations,  fur  inexperienced  travelers,  and  especially 
young  girls  who  may  need  assistance;  and  the  officers  of  the 
army  estimate  tiiat  during  the  past  year  50,000  girls  have  been 
thus  aided,  often  in  circumstances  of  considerable  distress. 
In  the  last  ten  years,  say  the  officers,  the  Army  has  helped 
2,000,000  girls  to  travel  safely  <jn  .\merican  railroads.  Calling 
attention  to  this  record,  the  Army  i,roposes,  in  its  campaign 
for  money,  from  May  10  to  May  20,  to  appeal  to  railroad  men 
as  well  as  other  jieople. 

A  damage  suit  brought  by  a  discharged  employee  of  the 
Great  Northern  against  that  company,  A.  B.  l-'ord,  master 
mechanic  and  Director  General  Mines,  was  thrown  out  of 
court  on  March  2,  by  the  judge  of  the  Butte  (Mont.)  court. 
The  plaintiff  asked  for  damages  in  the  sum  of  $21,049  for  a 
violation  of  contract  in  dismissing  him  from  railway  service 
for  disobedience  of  orders.  The  contention  of  the  defend- 
ants was  to  the  effect  that  the  director  general  of  the  United 
States  government  could  not  be  held  responsible  for  any 
alleged  violation  of  contract  prior  to  January  3,  1918,  the 
time  of  the  dismissal  of  the  claimant. 

The  American  Railway  Express  Company  contemplates 
the  regular  transportation  of  merchandise  by  airplane,  ac- 
cording to  a  statement  made  by  R.  E.  M.  Cowie,  a  vice- 
president  of  the  company,  speaking  before  the  National  Air- 
craft Show  in  New  York  City  last  week.  Mr.  Cowie  tells 
the  aircraft  manufacturers  that  when  they  provide  the  service 
the  express  company  will  do  the  advertising  and  the  pick-up 
service  and  make  deliveries  at  destination.  He  would  not 
pretend  to  estimate  what  volume  of  traffic  would  seek  the 
high  speed  made  by  airplane,  but  thought  that  of  the  million 
shipments  carried  daily  by  the  express  company,  there  must 
be  at  least  a  small  percentage  which  would  seek  expedited 
service. 

Daylight  saving  schemes  are  still  in  a  confused  state, 
though  the  day  when  most  of  them  were  to  go  into  effect  is 
only  nine  days  off.  In  New  York  City  it  seems  to  be  settled 
thai  clocks  will  be  set  to  the  sixtieth  Meridian  standard  (one 
hour  ahead)  on  the  28th;  and  the  railroads,  being  obliged  In 
the  Federal  law  to  continue  runnir.g  by  the  7Sth  Meridian,  will 
probably  issue  new  time  tables,  with  the  heavy  suburban  trains 
scheduled  one  hour  earlier  than  the},  now  run.  The  New  York. 
New  Haven  &  Hartford  has  already  decided  to  do  so,  but  other 
lines  have  not  as  yet  taken  any  action.  The  city  of  Philadelphia, 
which  adopted  a  daylight  saving  ordinance  sometime  ago,  with 
the  intention  of  putting  it  into  effect  on  March  28,  finds  that  the 
act  is  illegal,  being  in  conflict  with  a  state  law,  in  effect  since 
1887,  which  prescribes  Eastern  standard  time  for  the  whole  state. 
Boston  and  Providence  seem  not  a=  yet  to  have  learned  their 
own   mind. 


How  Much  Coal  Can  Be  Saved  by  Electrification 

The  editorial  witii  the  above  title  which  appeared  on  page 
754  of  the  March  12,  1920,  issue  of  the  Railway  Age  contained 
typographical  errors  which  made  it  difficult  to  understand. 
The  second  paragraph  should  have  read  as  follows: 

Ton-mile  cost  is  the  unit  on  which  the  railroad  operator 
bases  most  of  his  calculations.  Mr.  Armstrong  says  freight 
can  be  hauled  with  a  power  consumption  of  40  watts  per 
gross  ton-mile  and  that  one  kw.-hr.  of  electrical  energy  can 
be  produced  in  a  power  house  from  2J^  lb.  of  coal.  Then, 
pounds  of  coal  per  1,000  gross  ton-miles  = 
40x1,000x2^ 

=  100. 

1,000 
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Disastrous  Collision  at  Bellows  Falls 

In  a  butting  collision  on  the  Rutland  Railroad,  near  Bellows 
Falls,  Vt.,  on  the  14th  of  March,  between  a  northbound  ex- 
press and  a  southbound  freight,  four  passengers  and  six 
trainmen  were  killed,  and  a  number  of  persons  were  injured. 
Both  engines,  ten  freight  cars,  two  milk  cars  and  a  baggage 
car  were  wrecked. 


25  Per  Cent  Rate  Increase  Predicted 

Walker  D.  Hines,  director  general  of  railroads ;  Max  Thelen, 
director  of  the  Division  of  Liquidation  Claims  of  the  Railroad 
Administration,  and  C.  A.  Prouty,  formerly  director  of  the 
Bureau  of  Valuation  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
and  now  director  of  the  Division  of  Accounting  of  the  Railroad 
Administration,  were  the  guests  at  a  dinner  of  the  University 
Club  at  Washington.  D.  C,  on  March  10,  and  gave  addresses 
regarding  the  work  of  the  Railroad  Administration.  Mr.  Hines 
declared  that  greater  increases  in  rates  will  be  necessary  under 
private  operation  of  the  railroads  than  under  government  opera- 
tion. Judge  Prouty  expressed  the  opinion  that  a  25  per  cent 
increase  will  probably  be  necessary  for  the  railroads,  whereas  a 
10  per  cent  increase  would  have  been  sufficient  under  government 
operation 

Coal  Commission  Submits  Divided  Report 

The  commission  appointed  by  the  President  to  investigate 
the  question  of  wages  of  bituminous  coal  miners  has  failed 
to  reach  an  agreement.  Commissioners  Henry  M.  Robinson, 
representing  the  public,  and  Rembrandt  Peale,  representing 
the  operators,  have  submitted  a  report  recommending  a  gen- 
eral wage  increase  of  25  to  26  per  cent,  including  the  14  per 
cent  already  allowed,  without  change  in  hours  or  working 
conditions,  and  John  P.  White,  representing  the  miners,  has 
submitted  a  minority  report  recommending,  it  is  reported, 
a  35  per  cent  increase  in  wages  and  a  seven-hour  day.  The 
President  asked  the  commissioners  to  confer  with  him  be- 
fore making  any  announcement.  It  is  understood  that  the 
commission  has  attempted  to  devise  a  plan  to  induce  rail- 
roads and  other  large  consumers  of  coal  to  purchase  and 
store  the  larger  part  of  their  coal  supply  during  the  dull 
season  in  order  to  even  up  the  production  during  the  year 
and  to  meet  the  problems  of  unemployment  and  congestion 
and  shortage  of  transportation  facilities  which  result  from 
seasonal  increases  in  production. 

Wage  Conference  to  Be  Resumed 

Conferences  between  the  committee  representing  the  railroads 
and  the  committee  representing  the  railroad  labor  organizations 
that  are  transferring  their  general  wage  demands  from  the  Rail- 
road Administration  to  the  railroad  companies  are  expected  to 
be  resumed  in  Washington  on  March  22.  An  adjournment  was 
taken  after  the  first  meeting  on  March  10  to  enable  the  com- 
mittees to  obtain  further  information  as  to  the  extent  of  their 
authority  and  on  other  matters  before  proceeding  further.  At 
a  meeting  of  the  standing  committee  of  the  Association  of  Rail- 
way Executives  in  New  York  on  March  11  the  committee  rep- 
resenting the  railroads  in  the  wage  conference  was  enlarged  by 
the  appointment  of  C.  H.  Stein,  of  the  Central  of  New  Jersey ; 
J.  H.  Dyers,  of  the  Southern  Pacific;  E.  C.  Wills,  of  the  Mis- 
souri Pacific;  W.  M.  Jeffers,  of  the  Union  Pacific:  J.  H.  Foster, 
of  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul ;  J.  R.  Gould,  of  the  Chesa- 
peake &  Ohio ;  G.  R.  Loyall,  of  the  Southern,  and  B.  M.  Starks 
of  the  Louisville  &  Nashville.  E.  T.  Whiter  of  the  Pennsylvania 
was  appointed  chairman  in  place  of  C.  B.  Lardo,  who  retired 
from  the  committee  on  account  of  pressure  of  other  work. 

Plumb  Plan  League  Has  a  Research  Bureau 

The  Plumb  Plan  League  has  announced  the  establishment  at 
its  Washington  office  of  a  Research  Bureau  under  the  direction 
of  O.  S.  Beyer,  Jr.  One  of  the  important  functions  of  the 
bureau  will  be  the  keeping  of  accurate  records  of  all  members 
of  Congress  for  the  benefit  of  their  constituents.  The  speeches, 
attitudes  and  votes  of  Senators  and  Representatives  will  be 
carefully  indexed  and  recorded  so  that  a  complete  digest  of  the 


record  of  any  member  of  Congress  may  be  secured  on  short 
notice.  From  time  to  time  the  bureau  will  publish  special  pam- 
phlets, documents,  booklets,  studies,  periodicals  and  investigations 
on  matters  requiring  particular  illumination.  These  publications 
will  deal,  for  instance,  it  is  said,  specifically  with  such  subjects 
as  the  following:  industrial  democracy  and  the  railroads;  evi- 
dence of  organized  workers'  ability  to  help  manage  industries 
under  democratic  control ;  economies  accomplished  in  railway 
operation  during  Federal  control ;  the  co-operative  movement 
and  the  railway  worker ;  the  cost  of  living  and  the  wages  of 
railway  employees  :  a  digest  of  the  new  railroad  law  ;  the  wastes 
of  private  railroad  ownership  and  operation.  When  legislation 
is  pending,  or  when  railroad  rate  and  wage  questions  are  under 
consideration,  the  Research  Bureau  will  endeavor  to  be  of  help 
in  compiling  statistics,  arguments  and  data  "for  the  purpose  of 
proving  the  justice  and  soundness  of  labor's  contentions." 


Storekeepers'  Annual  Meeting 

Section  VI  American  Railroad  Association — Department  of 
Purchases  and  Stores — will  hold  its  first  annual  meeting  at 
Atlantic  City,  N.  J.,  on  June  14,  15  and  16.  Headquarters  will 
be  at  the  Marlborough-Blenheim  Hotel  and  business  sessions 
will  be  held  in  the  Hippodrome  on  the  Million  Dollar  Pier. 

Members  and  all  persons  attending  are  asked  to  reach  Atlantic 
City  by  Saturday,  June  12,  if  possible,  in  order  to  see  the  ex- 
hibits and  not  be  obliged  to  take  time  from  business  sessions  for 
that  purpose.  Badges  must  be  secured,  on  arrival,  from  the 
committee  at  the  pier. 

Seventeen  subjects  are  on  the  program  for  discussion,  as  fol- 
lows, the  name  of  the  chairman  of  the  committee  in  charge  being 
given  with  each  subject : 

1.  Store  depaj-ttnent  book  of  rules;   T.  G.   Stuart   (C.  B.  &  Q.). 

2.  Classification  of  material;   C.   H.   Rost   (C.   R.   I.   &  P.). 

3.  Reclamation   of  material. 

4.  Material  accounting;   W.   E.   Brady   (A.  T.   &  S.  F.). 

5.  Commissary;    G.    C.    Smith    (U.    P.). 

6.  Cross  ties;  J.  H.  Waterman   (C.  E.  &  Q.). 

7.  Stationery;  W.  D.  Stokes,  supervisor  of  stores.  United  States  Railroad 

Administration,   Southern  Region. 

H.  Distribution  of  material  to  users;  W.  D.   Stokes. 

9.  Fuel — purchasing,   storage  and  distribution;   S.   B.  Wight   (N.  Y.  C). 

to.  .Scrap;  handling  and  sales;   G.  W.  Hayden   (N.  Y.  N.  H.  &  H.). 

11.  Ice — purchasing,   storage  and  distribution;   T.    T.   Frier   (Wabash). 

12.  Purchasing  agent's  office   records;   C.   E.   Walsh    (P.   W.   P.). 

13.  Lumber;   Wm.   Beattv   (P.   R.  R.). 

14.  Rails:  A.  A.  Goodchild  (C.  P.  R.). 

15.  Buildings    and    structures;    U.    K.    Hall,    associate    manager,    stores   sec- 

tion.   United    States    Railroad    Administration. 

16.  Supply  train  operation;  A.  S.  McKelligon   (S.  P.). 

17.  Standards;   F.   D.   Reed   (C.  R.  I.  &  P.). 

The  chairman  of  section  VI  is  H.  C.  Pearce  (S.A.L.),  Norfolk, 
Va. ;   secretary,  J.    P.   Murphy    (N.'S'.C. ),   Collin w(X)d,  Ohio. 


St.  Paul  Opens  New  Electrified  Section 

The  electrification  of  the  Coast  division  of  the  St.  Paul  has 
just  been  completed  in  final  details.  It  adds  207.4  miles  to  the 
440  miles  previoush'  electrified  in  Montana  on  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tain and  Missoula  divisions,  making  a  total  of  647.4  miles  of 
the  St.  Paul  line  now  operated  electrically.  The  operation  of 
trains  by  electricity  on  the  Coast  division  was  formally  started 
on  March  5.  This  division  extends  from  Othello,  in  central 
Washington,  to  the  shops  in  Tacoma  on  the  Puget  sound  end. 
The  Rocky  Mountain  electrification  extends  from  Harlowton, 
Mont.,  on  the  east,  to  Avery,  Idaho,  on  the'  west.  Between 
Avery  and  Othello  is  a  stretch  of  212  miles  yet  to  be  electrified. 

All  of  the  electric  current  used  in  the  operation  of  tlie  trains 
is  generated  from  water  power.  The  power  furnished  to  the 
western  electrified  section  is  taken  from  the  Snoqualmie  plant 
of  the  Puget  Sound  Traction,  Light  &  Power  Company  at  the 
west  end  near  Seattle,  and  from  the  Long  Lake  plant  of  the 
Washington  Water  Power  Company  on  the  Spokane  river.  Cur- 
rent is  delivered  to  the  railroad  transmission  lines  along  its  right 
of  way  at  100,000  volts.  There  are  eight  sub-stations  between 
Othello  and  Tacoma,  which  step  the  high  tension  alternating 
current  down  to  3,000  volts  direct  current  for  the  overhead 
catenary  system.  Fifteen  new  electric  locomotives  for  passenger 
train  service  have  been  added  to  the  equipment  of  the  electrified 
sections.  Five  of  these,  which  are  of  the  bi-polar,  gearless  type, 
were  built  by  the  General  Electric  Company.  A  description  of 
them  was  published  in  the  Railway  Age  of  October  24,  1919 
(page  819.)  The  remainder  are  Baldwin-Westinghouse  electric 
locomotives,  which  were  described  in  the  Railway  Age  of  Janu- 
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aiy  !(.,  l''.'U  U>i>Ki-  233).  The-  «iarli>s  i\|h  <.i  l,.ioiii.iii\i  uill 
be  U-sed  in  passeiiRcr  scrvici'  on  the  wisti-rn  clcctrificcl  section. 
Tlioy  arc  designed  U<  haul  a  Irain  consi.itinK  of  12  (-oadus  up 
a  2.2  per  cent  jtrade  wiiliuni  a  lulper  at  a  sjiced  of  25  miles  ;m 
hour. 


Railway  Revenues  and  Expenses  for  January 

The  Interstate  t  omnierce  Commission's  montiily  summary  of 
railroad  returns  for  January,  cnverins  189  Class  1  roads  «nd  IS 
switching  and  terminal  com|)anies,  shows  gross  receipts  of  $500,- 

860,649   and    net    operating    income    of   $68,401,109.  The    details 
ai)i>car   in   the   table: 

Ki:v!:NrKS,  class  i  rmi.uo.mis.  janu.xry.  1920 

Per  mile  of 

Amount  road  operated 

'^   1920                   1919  1920          1919 
1.     Average    niinibcr    milts    oper- 
ated          235.039.61       234,656.22       

Revenues: 

Dollars            Dollars  Dolls.     Dolls. 

2  Freidht     312.020.723     278,375,866  1,328       1,186 

3  P.isscnper     91,S86,422       87,055,662  391           371 

4'      Mail*     60.041,439          4,353,090  255              19 

5'      E-xpre-iS     13.915,942          6,349,831  59             27 

6.  All    other    transportation 10.958,122         9,382,983  47            40 

7.  Incidental     11,551,264       11,296,023  49            48 

8.  Toint     f.icilit>— Cr 713,969            581.288  3              3 

9.  Joint    facility— Dr 227,232             163,233  1               1 

10.  Railway   operating   revenues".    500,860,649     397,231,510  2,131        1,693 

E-XPENSES: 

11.  Maintenance      of      way      anil 

structures     57.903,492        58.453,440  246           249 

1\      Maintenance   of   equipment.  ..    117,613.057       99.692,016  500           425 

13  Traffic      4.912,908          3,499,458  21              IS 

14  Transportation     219,135,677      186,055.639  932           793 

15.  Miscellaneous  operations 4,386,327         3.597,839  19            IS 

16.  General     11.174,207       10.247,055  48            44 

17.  Transportation       for       invest- 

ment—Cr 336,686            400.782  1               2 

18.  Railway    op<-rating    expenses..    414,788,982     361,144,665  1,765        1,539 

19.  Not   revenue  from   railway  op- 

erations*             86,071,667       36,086,845  366          154 

'0.     Railwav   tax   accruals    (exclud- 
ing "War  Taxes") 17.556.667       15,415,549  75            66 

21.  I'ncoHectible  railway  revenues  113,891  58.095         

22.  Railway  operating  income*.  .  .     68,401,109       20.613.201  291             88 

23.  Equipment   rents    (Dr     Bal.l.        2,446,091             835.787  10              3 

24.  Joint   facility    rent    (Dr.    Bal.)        1,807,471          1,335.312  8               6 

25.  Net  of  items  22,   23   and   24*.      64,147,547        18.442,102  273             79 

26.  Per  cent  of  expenses 82.82  90.92  


§Credit  item. 

Note. — The  average  railway  operating  income  corresponding  to  item  22 
above  for  the  month  of  January  in  tne  years  1915,  1916  and  1917,  included 
in  the  "test"  period  of  three  years  ended  June  30,  1917,  was  $254  per  mile 
of   line    for    the    United    States. 

*The  figures  for  these  items  are  affected  by  the  inclusion  of  approximately 
$50,000,000,  representing  an  estimate  of  back  railway  mail  pay. 

Short  Lines  to  Meet 

Several  hundred  ofificers  of  short  line  railroads  from  all  parts 
of  the  United  States  will  attend  a  special  meeting  called  by 
Bird  M.  Robinson,  president  of  the  American  Short  Line  .Rail- 
road Association,  to  be  held  at  the  New  Willard  Hotel  on 
April  15  and  16,  for  the  purpose  of  discussing  the  relation  of 
the  short  lines  to  the  new  transportation  act  which  became  a 
law  by  the  signature  of  the  President  on  February  28.  The  act 
contains  many  provisions  which  vitally  aiTect  the  short  lines, 
including  those  for  the  establishment  of  rates  which  will  produce 
a  net  return  of  Syi  per  cent  for  the  carriers  as  a  whole  or  by 
groups,  for  the  determination  of  divisions  of  joint  rates  as  be- 
tween carriers,  for  a  guaranty  against  deficits  incurred  by  rail- 
roads that  were  not  under  federal  control,  for  a  six  months' 
guaranty  to  roads  that  accept  the  guaranty  provisions  of  the  act, 
for  loans  to  carriers  out  of  a  $300,000,000  fund  appropriated  for 
that  purpose,  and  for  a  plan  of  permissive  consolidation  of  rail- 
roads into  a  limited  number  of  competitive  systems. 

Edgar  E.  Clark,  chairman  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission, will  be  the  principal  speaker  at  the  meeting  and  ad- 
dresses will  also  be  made  by  Chairman  Albert  B.  Cummins,  of  the 
Senate  committee  on  interstate  commerce.  Senator  Joe  T.  Rob- 
inson of  Arkansas,  and  Chairman  John  J.  Esch  of  the  House 
committee  on  interstate  and  foreign  commerce. 


The  Merchants'  Limited 

The  Mrnh.inii'  l.iniiled  express  train  ui  the  New  York,  New 
ll.ivrn  X:  llariford,  k-iiving  New  York  and  Moston  at  5  p.  m.  and 
making  ihe  nui  in  eitlur  direction  in  live  hours  ten  minutes,  is 
now  made  up  of  ten  cars,  so  arranged  that  passengers  desiring 
lo  reach  eitlur  the  dining  car  or  the  smoking  car  can  do  so  with 
the  minimum  of  travel;  and  the  make-up  of  the  train  affords  an 
unusual  variety  of  accommodations.  An  ofticer  of  the  road,  dc- 
scril)ing  this  new  arrangement,  says  : 

"This  train  is  heavily  patronized  by  business  men.  It  consists 
entirely  of  Pullman  cars.  The  make-up  oi  the  train  prior  to 
the  war  was  on  the  basis  of  a  combination  baggage  and  parlor 
car  ahead,  three  parlor  cars,  one  of  which  had  a  drawing  room; 
two  diners,  three  parlor  cars,  and  an  observation  car,  which  also 
had  a  drawing  room.  The  observation  car  was  an  open  car 
available  for  the  use  of  everybody  in  the  train  and  smoking  was 
permitted.  It  also  contained  two  sections  which  were  in  con- 
stant demand  by  passengers  desiring  to  enjoy  a  game  of  cards 
en  route.  Usually  the  car  was  filled,  while  at  the  same  time  the 
seats  which  were  reserved  for  these  men  in  the  forward  cars 
were  empty. 

"During  the  war  all  of  the  seats  in  this  observation  car  were 
sold ;  smoking  w'as  allowed  in  the  observation  car  and  also  in 
one  parlor  car.  With  that  arrangement,  however,  a  passenger, 
if  he  wished  lo  sinoke,  had  to  obtain  his  reservation  in  one  or 
the  other  of  these  two  cars,  and  all  of  the  other  passengers — 
for  instance,  a  man  traveling  with  his  wife — were  deprived  of  any 
opportunity  to  enjoy  an  occasional  smoke — except  by  going  into 
the  wash  room  or  to  the  vcstiljule  platform,  or  crowding  into  one 
of  the  two  rear  cars  in  which  smoking  was  allowed  but  where 
the  space  was  all  reserved.  Moreover,  a  passenger  whose  reser- 
vation was  in  one  of  the  forward  cars  of  the  train  could  reach 
the  smoker  only  by  walking  the  entire  length  of  the  train  and 
through  the  two  dining  cars. 

"Under  the  new  make-up  the  forward  car  contains  the  com- 
partment for  baggage,  two  sections  which  are  reserved  and 
sold  in  preference  for  parties  of  four  who  desire  to  play  cards, 
about  25  or  30  club-car  chairs  which  are  reserved  and  sold  for 
those  who  wish  to  travel  in  a  car  where  smoking  is  permitted; 
and  about  15  chairs  that  are  not  reserved.  These  last  are  avail- 
able for  the  occasional  smokers  from  the  three  parlor  cars  fol- 
lowing. Two  of  these  three  parlor  cars  have  drawing  rooms. 
The  two  dining  cars  being  in  the  middle  of  the  train,  passengers 
can  reach  them  without  traveling  long  distances.  The  three  cars 
following  the  diners  are  standard  parlor  cars.  The  rear  car  is 
divided.  The  forward  portion  has  28  club-car  seats  where  smok- 
ing is  allowed,  which  are  reserved.  The  rear  portion  has  two 
sections  which  are  also  reserved  and  sold  in  preference  for  card 
parties  of  four.  The  remaining  16  chairs  are  not  reserved  and 
are  available  for  the  occasional  smokers  from  the  three  parlor 
cars  ahead.  The  club  cars  at  the  forward  and  the  rear  ends  of 
the  train  both  have  small  buffets  from  which  cigars,  cigarettes 
and  soft  drinks  are  served. 

"The  train  is  substantially  a  double-ender  ;  that  is,  the  forward 
half  and  the  rear  half  are  duplicates  of  each  other.  A  passenger 
may  select  pretty  nearly  anything  he  wants :  drawing  rooms, 
regular  parlor  car  accommodations,  club  car  accommodations,  sec- 
tions for  card  playing,  and  a  number  of  unreserved  seats  in  both 
the  forward  and  rear  ends  for  the  convenience  of  those  travel- 
ing with  ladies,  or  others,  who  wish  to  enjoy  an  occasional  smoke. 
The  train  usually  carries  from  260  to  290  passengers." 


Hjl 


Must  Pay  Their  Way. — Inasmuch  as  in  two  years  of  gov- 
ernment operation  the  taxpayers  have  paid  $700,000,000  in  def- 
icits, the  increase  will  undoubtedly  be  necessary.  When  the  rail- 
road are  returned  the  economies  which  the  government  has  in- 
stituted should  and  doubtless  will  be  retained;  but  the  economies 
private  operation  may  introduce,  mostly  in  the  line  of  increased 
efficiency,  will  not  be  great.  They  certainly  will  not  be  sufficient 
to  save  $1,000,000  a  day.  But  this  will  be  accomplished  because 
it  must  be ;  the  railroads  will  be  given  enough  revenue  to  pay 
their  way.  The  people  who  ride  on  the  railroads  and  ship  by 
the  railroads  will  pay  the  expenses  of  the  railroads.  They  should 
paj'  these  expenses.  The  general  public  should  not  be  called  upon 
to  pay,  in  taxes,  for  maintenance  of  the  national  transportation 
system. — Syracuse   (N.   Y.)   Post-Standard. 
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Traffic  News 


Protection  of  potatoes  from  cold  is  the  subject  of  Farmers' 
Bulletin  No.  1091.  just  issued  by  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture.  This  is  a  pamphlet  of  26  pages  pro- 
fusely illustrated  with  dravvin,a;s  to  show  the  proper  methods 
of  packing  potatoes,  of  fixing  board  linings  in  cars  and  of 
keeping  cars   warm   Ijy   means   of   sto\es   in   winter. 

Passenger  mileage — number  of  passengers  carried  one  mile — 
on  the  railroads  under  federal  control  during  1919  was  46,145,- 
070,641.  as  compared  with  42,645.969,083  in  1918,  an  increase  of 
8.2  per  cent,  according  to  the  report  of  the  Operating  Statistics 
Section  of  the  Railroad  Administration.  For  December  the 
passenger  mileage  was  3,789,660,400,  an  increase  of  4,7  per  cent 
as  compared  with  December,   1918, 

The  Five  Ports  .\ssociation,  an  organization  of  business 
men  formed  to  promote  the  commercial  interests  of  Wilming- 
ton, N.  C. ;  Charleston,  S.  C. ;  Savannah,  Ga. ;  Brunswick,  Ga., 
and  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  is  planning  an  excursion,  to  start  on 
May  15  from  Columbia,  S.  C,  to  advertise  these  southern  cities 
in  tlie  middle  west.  A.  V.  Snell,  president  of  the  Association 
of  Commercial  Secretaries  of  South  Carolina,  Columbia,  is 
planning  the  details  of  the  trip.  Enough  men  will  go  to  fill 
a  train  of  about  eight  or  ten  cars.  The  itinerary  covers 
sixteen  days  and  will  take  the  party  to  Cincinnati,  Cleveland, 
Toledo,  Detroit,  Chicago,  Davenport,  Rock  Island,  Moline. 
Kansas  City,  St.  Louis,  Indianapolis.  Louisville,  Nashville. 
Chattanooga  and  Atlanta, 

"Shippers'  Conference  Committee  of  Greater  New  York" 
is  the  name  adopted  by  representatives  of  100  or  more  lead- 
ing merchants  and  manufacturers  who  have  formed  an  organ- 
ization for  the  discussion  of  traffic  matters,  with  the  inten- 
tion of  holding  meetings  in  the  rooms  of  the  Merchant>' 
-Association,  in  the  Woolworth  Building,  on  the  second 
Tuesday  of  each  month.  Following  are  the  officers  of  the 
committee :  Chairman,  T.  T.  Harkrader,  traffic  manager 
.American  Tobacco  Company;  vice-chairman,  W.  J.  L.  Ben- 
ham,  general  traffic  manager  Otis  Elevator  Company;  sec- 
retary and  treasurer,  P.  W.  Moore,  traffic  manager  Queens- 
boro  Chamber  of  Commerce;  board  of  governors,  Paul  Rip- 
ley, traffic  manager  .American  Sugar  Refining  Company;  J. 
C.  Lincoln,  manager,  traffic  bureau  Merchants'  Association, 
and  Philip  Croxton,  traffic  manager  P.   Lorillard  &  Co. 

The  Southern  Railway  is  encouraging  the  growing  of  live 
stock  by  assisting  farmers  in  improving  their  herds  (through 
ll^e  Live  Stock  Department)  by  giving  special  attention  to  the 
provision  of  loading  and  feeding  facilities  for  cattle  shipped  to 
market.  The  Development  Service  has  named  H.  C.  Bates,  C.  W. 
Humphrey,  J.  D.  Moore,  and  C.  C.  Prescott  as  agents  to  cover 
the  entire  Southern  territory,  working  under  the  direction  of 
General  Agricultural  .Agent  R.  Turner,  .Atlanta,  Ga.  The  Live 
Stock  (transportation)  Department  now  watches  every  detail 
of  service  carefully.  Executive  General  Agent  E.  C.  Gatewood 
has  appointed  N.  Moore,  assistant  general  agent,  Rectortown, 
\'a. ;  F.  L.  Word,  general  live  stock  agent,  Atlanta,  Ga, ;  V,  A. 
Slaughter,  live  stock  claim  agent,  Washington,  D.  C. ;  C.  L. 
.Shepherd,  Alexandria,  Va. ;  J.  W.  Houston,  'Birmingham,  Ala.; 
and  R.  S.  Taylor,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  live  stock  route  agents;  R.  L. 
Humphrey,  chief  veterinary  surgeon,  Rectortown,  Va. ;  F.  R. 
P)Ut7.   assistant   chief   veterinary    surgeon,    Cincinnati,   Ohio. 

Freight  Traffic  Movement  and  Car  Performance 

Railroads  under  federal  control  during  the  month  of  January 
moved  34,769,722,000  ton  miles  of  revenue  and  non-revenue 
freight,  an  increase  of  14.5  per  cent  as  compared  with  January, 
1919,  according  to  the  monthly  report  of  the  Operating  Statis- 
tics Section  of  the  Railroad  Administration.  The  net  ton  miles 
per  mile  of  road  per  day  averaged  48.66  as  compared  with  42.58. 
The  train  miles  increased  10.9  per  cent  and  the  car  miles  9.4  per 
cent,  while  the  net  ton  miles  per  loaded  car  mile  decreased  from 


28.9  to  28.3  and  t!u-  car  mile.-,  per  car  da\  increased  from  21.4  lo 
22.8.  The  not  ton  miles  per  train  mile  increased  from  625  to  646 
and  the  net  ton  miles  per  car  day  from  409  to  457.  Increases  in 
total  net  ton  mileage  were  shown  in  all  regions.  For  the  South- 
ern region  the  increase  was  31.3  per  cent  and  for  the  Ohio- 
Indiana  district  is  was  38.4  per  cent. 

Boston-Pittsburgh  Expresses 

The  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford  and  the  Pennsyl- 
vania are  going  to  put  on  a  new  train  between  New  England  and 
the  west  by  way  of  the  Hellgate  bridge  and  the  Pennsylvania 
station.  New  York.  Beginning  March  28  the  "Pittsburgh  Ex- 
press" will  leave  Boston  at  1  :30  p.  m.,  and  being  combined  at 
Philadelphia,  at  10:25  p.  m.,  with  train  No.  19,  will  arrive  in 
Pittsburgh  at  8:12  a.  m.  Eastbound,  the  "New  England  Express" 
will  leave  Pittsburgh  at  3:10  p.  m.  (existing  train  No.  46)  and 
will  reach  Boston  at  9  a.  m.  Connections  will  be  made  at  New 
Haven  to  and  from  Hartford  and  Springfield.  Also,  a  new  day 
express  will  be  run  from  Philadelphia  to  New  Haven,  leaving  at 
8:30  a.  m.,  and  arriving  at  1  p.  m.  A  new  night  train  from 
Boston  to  Philadelphia  will  leave  at  11  p.  m.,  taking  the  sleeping 
cars  which  at  present  go  on  the  Federal  express  at  7 :30  p.  m. 
The  new  train  will  arrive  at  Philadelphia  at  7  :50  a.  m.  It  will 
have  sleeping  care  from  Boston  and  from  Providence. 

A  train  between  Boston  and  the  west  by  this  route  was  started 
in  November.  1917:  but  in  January,  1918,  this  train  (with  many 
others)    was  taken  off  because  of  war-time  conditions. 

Anthracite  Shipments 

The  shipments  of  aniiiracite  for  February,  1920,  as  reported 
to  the  Anthracite  Bureau  of  Information  at  Philadelphia  were 
4,913,664  tons,  as  compared  with  5,713,319  tons  in  the  preceding 
month,  and  with  3,871,932  tons  shipped  during  February  last 
year,  which  has  the  distinction  of  being  the  smallest  monthly 
shipment  of  anthracite  for  the  past  eighteen  years,  with  the 
exception  of  the  strike  period.  Total  shipments  for  eleven 
months  ending  February  29,  were  63.737,213  tons,  as  compared 
with  67,728,849  tons  in  the  eleven  months  ending  February  28, 
1919. 

The   shipments  by   carriers   were   as   follows: 

February,  February.  Coal  Year,  Coal  Year, 

1920  1919  1919-1920  1918-1919 

P-    &    R 1,038,303  725,809  12,934,447  13,339,828 

h-   ^■■c-y^n ^.11-11^  ^■'^•551  11,628,611  12,586,368 

C-  R-  R.   of  N.  J 408,052  334,697  5,720,217  5,928.059 

D-    L.    &    W 827,172  597,604  9,871,581  10,233,528 

D-    &    H 455.003  629,929  7,137,786  8.162  731 

Pepna 394,366  273,031  4,545.955  4,755,812 

|"V  A- •■.■•,«> 491,608  371,033  6,929,201  7,588,336 

r^-   „^\t°„*    ^ 135.957  108,029  1,840,232  1,749,351 

'-    ■S--   ^-    E 234.995  188.249  3,129,183  3,384,836 

4.913.664  3,871,932  63,737,213  67.728.849 

Off^  Line  Agencies  in  Chicago 

Except  for  ihe  Chicago  &  North  Western  and  the  Minneapolis, 
St.  Paul  &  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  the  railroads  which  have  united 
in  the  consolidated  ticket  offices  at  Chicago  will  continue  to 
use  the  consolidated  offices  temporarily.  The  Chicago  &  North 
Western,  on  March  1,  re-opened  its  offices  al  South  Clark  and 
West  Adams  streets  which  it  occupied  prior  to  the  creation  of 
the  consolidated  office.  The  Minneapolis,  St.  Paul  &  Sault  Ste. 
Marie  has  re-opened  its  old  offices  at  140  South  Clark  street. 

Among  the  roads  not  reaching  Chicago  directly,  the  Union 
Pacific  has  opened  offices  in  the  Garland  building,  with  R.  R. 
Robertson  and  George  R.  Bierman  in  charge  respectively  of 
the  freight  traffic  and  the  passenger  departments.  The  Delaware, 
Lackawanna  &  Western  has  opened  a  general  western  freight 
and  passenger  office  at  111  West  Jackson  boulevard,  with  C.  C. 
Barrett,  passenger,  and  H.  J.  Graham,  freight  agent  in  charge. 
The  Atlanta,  Birmingham  &  Atlantic  has  re-established  its 
Chicago  office  in  the  Harris  Trust  building  in  charge  of  H.  J. 
Hanson,  commercial  agent.  The  Southern  has  relocated  its 
commercial  freight  office  at  Chicago  in  the  Southern  Pacific 
building.  Pending  office  improvements,  temporary  quarters  have 
been  established  in  the  Majestic  hotel.  The  St.  Louis-South- 
western has  re-opened  its  office  in  Chicago,  with  M.  W.  Christo- 
pher, general  passenger  agent  in  charge.  Temporary  offices  will 
be  in  the  Royal  building  until  after  May  1,  when  permanent 
offices  will  be  in  the   National   Life  Insurance  building. 
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National  Industrial  Traffic  League 

Tlio  Spring  nu'otiiin  of  tlie  Naiional  Indu.strial  LcaRuo  will  be 
held  ai  St.  l.oui.s.  Mo.,  on  Marili  IS  and  19.  Two  business  ses- 
sions will  be  held.  Tbc  followiuK  is  llic  docket,  in  part,  of  the 
subjects  to  be  discnsscd  : 

Rcpoil    of    IC.xccutive    Coimnitlce : 

Kc|i<iit  of  executive  secretary  on   r:iilruuil  Ic^slation. 

(.'ash  Bcttlenicnt  of  frciiiht  charKCii  under  section  405  of  transportation  act. 

rrovisions   for   chanRcs   in   stale   and    interstate   rates   and    fares   in    effect 
February  29,   1920,  under  Section   208   (A)   of  transportation  act. 

Inlanil    waterway    committee's    repoil     for    atiiuial    nieetmR    approved    by 
executive    committee    with     modilicalions. 

Reparation  claims  arising  during  period   of   I'ederal  control. 

■'\pnointment  of  standing  committee  on  highway   transportation. 

Resolutions. 
Report   of   Freight   Qainis  Committee: 

I. lability  of   publii.    warehouses  on    sliipniciMs  diniaged   by   tire. 

Filing    claims    for   loss   or   damage   after   expiration    of   six    months'    period 
provided  in  Section  3  of  uniform  bill  of  lading. 
Report   of   Committee  on    Diversion   and    Keconsignment : 

Diversion   and  reconsignment   rules   !0,    11    and   12. 

Second   reconsignment   in   case   of   bona   fide    refusal   or   of   insolvency   of 
consignee. 

Interpretations  of    diversion    and    reconsignment    rules. 
Report   of   Committee   on    F.xport    and    Imi)orl    Traffic: 

nenuirrage    and    storage   charges   at    seaboard    on   export    traffic. 

Three   per  cent  war  tax   on   transportation   charges. 

Proposed  storage  charges  on   export   freight  at   Philadelphia. 

Unification  of  terms  used   in   export  traffic. 

Tratfii-   Circular   No.    1    issued  by    I'nilcd   States   Shipping   Board. 

Export  vs.   domestic  rates. 

H.    R.   9823   relative  to   .\merican   merchant   marine. 

Ship   mortgage  bill — 11.    R.   8873   and   9419. 

Through   bills  of   lading. 
Report    of    Express    Committee: 

Consolidated    express    companies. 

Proposed  advance  in  express  rates. 

Failure   of  wagon   service. 

Credit  arrangements. 

Periods    of    limitation. 

.\danis  and  Southern  express  companies'  claims. 

Period  for  filing  of  claims. 

Proposed   form   for   reporting  concealed   loss  and  damage  express  claims. 

Pro   rata    settlement   of  claims   for   partial   loss. 

New    system    of   express    waybills   and    receipts. 

Parcel     post. 
Report    of   legislative   committee: 

Liability    of    telegraph    companies. 

Iten   Biscuit   Co.  case  involving  question   of  reparation. 

Prohibiting  issue  of  attachment,  etc.,  for  one  year — House  Bill  No.  10,368. 

Reduced  Rate  Order  No.  1 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has  issued  Reduced 
Rate  Order  No.  1  prescribing  regulations  under  which  carriers 
are  to  apply  for  the  approval  of  the  commission  for  changes  in 
their  tariffs  which  result  in  cither  a  reduction  of  charges  to 
shippers  or  of  the  revenues  of  the  carriers.  The  new  law  pro- 
hibits such  reductions  without  the  approval  of  the  commission 
during  the  six  months  guaranty  period,  and  the  regulations  are 
somwhat  similar  to  those  formerly  prescribed  when  carriers  were 
prohibited  from  filing  a  tariff  containing  an  increased  rate  with- 
out the  approval  of  the  commission. 

.Applications  must  show  the  rates,  fares,  charges  and  classifica- 
tion which  it  is  proposed  to  reduce,  including  rules  or  regulations 
affecting  charges,  as  well  as  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  reduc- 
tions, the  way  in  which  they  are  to  be  effected,  and  the  proposed 
rates,  etc.,  of  which  approval  is  sought,  and  must  also  contain 
a  complete  and  accurate  statetnent  of  the  reasons  claimed  to 
justify  the  reductions  sought.  If  it  is  proposed  to  reduce  a  large 
numbcT  f)f  rates,  fares,  etc.,  by  a  uniform  specific  amount  or  per- 
centage, the  application,  instead  of  showing  each  specific  change, 
may  show  the  present  and  proposed  rates,  fares,  etc.,  between 
typical  points  and  state  the  amount  or  per  cent. 

Express  Company  Asks  Increased  Rates 

The  American  Railway  Express  Company  in  a  petition  filed 
with  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  on  March  13  pro- 
posed an  increase  in  express  rates  ranging  from  10  to  75  per 
cent,  the  higher  increase  being  proposed  for  Zone  1,  which  cor- 
responds in  a  general  way  to  Official  Classification  territory. 
To  put  the  express  rates  on  a  proper  basis,  the  petition  said, 
would  require  an  increase  in  the  haulage  charge  of  75  per  cent 
in  Zone  1,  50  per  cent  in  the  other  zones,  60  per  cent  in  the 
inter-zone  rates  between  Zone  1  and  the  other  zones  and  50 
per  cent  in  the  inter-zone  rates  between  the  other  zones;  also 
an  increase  in  the  original  combined  terminal  charge  from  45 
cents  to  60  cents  except  in  Zone  4;  also  an  increase  in  com- 
modity rates  of  25  per  cent  over  the  present  rates  in  Zone  1. 
10  per  cent  in  the  other  zones  and  15  per  cent  between  Zone  1 
and  the  other  zones.  The  60  cent  combined  terminal  charge, 
the  petition  said,  should  be  divided  35  cents  between  the  express 
terminal  charge  and  25   cents  for   the   railway  terminal   charge. 


!*"xpross  rates  have  bci  n  increased  since  Septcinber,  1915,  iIh 
petition  said,  by  19  or  20  per  cent.  The  increa.so  made  by  the 
dircctt)r  general  of  railroads  in  tScncral  C)rder  No.  5<)  ainounled 
to  8  per  cent  and  the  increase  of  10  per  cent  allowed  by  the 
Interstate  Commerce  C<inmiission  in  June,  1918,  aniounting  to 
,-flO,GO(),(XK)  or  $12,(XK),000,  had  been  more  than  absorbed  by  in- 
creased wages,  i-'or  the  calendar  year  1919  the  company  li.id 
an  operating  deficit  of  ?22,0{M),000  in  spite  of  the  economies  re- 
sulting from  unification,  because  of  the  large  increases  in  waK' 
and  in  the  prices  of  materials  and  supplies.  l-"or  the  last  six 
months  of  1919  the  deficit  was  $15,723,000  and  for  January  ami 
February.  1920,  it  was  proportionately  greater.  A  further  in- 
crease was  declared  absoluteh-  necessary  to  enable  any  company 
that  might  conduct  the  express  business  tfi  cam  expenses  and 
something  over  for  profit.  ."Ks  illustrating  the  effect  of  the 
introduction  of  the  eight-hour  da\-  and  the  increased  rate  for 
overtime  allowed  by  the  Railroad  .Administration,  it  was  stated 
that  whereas  before  the  company  had  paid  less  than  $50,000  a- 
month  for  overtime,  in  December,  1919.  it';  (•veriime  payments 
bad  amounted  to  $1,022,271. 

OfY-Line   Traffic    Offices   in    New   York   City 

Twenty-live  or  more  railroads  nut  running  trains  to  or  from 
New  York  City  have  re-established  their  freight  offices,  and 
many  of  them  their  passenger  ofiices,  and  are  prepared  to  do 
business  as  before  the  advent  of  federal  operation. ' 

The  Traffic  Club  Bulletin  has  issued  a  list  of  these  offices 
including  street  addresses  (niany  of  which  are  temporary  and 
to  be  abandoned  May  1),  from  which  we  take  the  following: 

Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe :  C.  H.  Morehouse,  general 
agent ;  K.  F.  Burnett,  district  passenger  agent. 

.\tlanta,  Birmingham  &  .Atlantic;  H.  G.  Benedict,  general 
eastern   agent. 

Atlanta  &  West  Point,  Western  of  Alabama,  and  Georgia 
Railroad ;   M.  M.  Ansley,  general  eastern  agent. 

Canadian  Pacific,  Soo  Line  and  Duluth,  South  Shore  &  At- 
lantic; M.  S.  Throne,  general  agent,  freight  department,  and 
F.  R.  Perry,  general  agent,  passenger  department. 

Central  of  Georgia ;  H.  ,R.  McLean,  eastern  traffic  agent. 

Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy ;  J.  A.  ^Martin,  general  agent, 
freight  department. 

Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  Pacific;  S.  L.  Parrott.  general  agent, 
freight  department. 

Denver  &  Rio  Grande ;  \V.  C.  Connor,  Jr..  general  eastern 
agent. 

Detroit  &  Cleveland  Navigation  Company  :  E.  H.  MacCracken, 
acting  general  eastern  agent. 

El  Paso  &  Southwestern ;  B.  L.  Birkholz,  general  agent. 

Illinois  Central ;  C.  R.  Phoenix,  general  eastern  agent,  and 
F.  S.  Bishop,  general  eastern  passenger  agent. 

International  &  Great  Northern;  E.  H.  Harkrader,  district 
freight  and  passenger  agent. 

Kansas  City  Southern;  C.  P.  Hoch.  general  agent. 

Louisville  &  Nashville;  C.  A.  Swope.  eastern  freight  agent; 
Ira  F.  Schwegel,  eastern  passenger  agent. 

Minneapolis  &  St.  Louis;  C.  E.  Harris,  general  eastern  agent. 

Missouri,  Kansas  &  Texas;  R.  S.  Fife,  general  eastern  agent, 
and  G.  R.  Chosbrough,  eastern  passenger  agent. 

Missouri  Pacific;  J.  B.  Trimble,  general  agent. 

Norfolk  &  Western;   S.  M.  Stevenson,  general  eastern  agent. 

Northern  Pacific;  T.  B.  Montgomerv-,  general  eastern  agent. 

Pere  Marquette ;  E.  B.  Johns,  general  eastern  agent. 

St.  Louis  &  San  Francisco ;  W.  C.  Preston,  general  eastern' 
agent. 

Seaboard  Air  Line;  H.  M.  Runyon,  general  eastern  freight 
agent. 

Southern  Pacific ;  Wm.  Simmons,  general  freight  and  pas- 
senger agent  (Morgan  Line)  ;  C.  M.  Evans,  assistant  general 
freight  and  passenger  agent;  S.  C.  Chiles,  general  agent,  freight 
department;  A.  J.  Poston,  general  agent,  passenger  department. 

Southern  Railway  and  Mobile  &  Ohio;  J.  E.  Fitzwilson,  gen- 
eral eastern  freight  agent. 

Union  Pacific ;  J.  B.  DeFriest,  general  agent :  I.  W.  Carter, 
district  passenger  agent ;  H.  L.  Gardner,  passenger  agent,  and 
F.  N.  Wells,  freight  traffic  agent. 

Wabash;  H.  B.  McClellan,  special  traffic  representative  and 
L.   C.   Bostwick,  general  agent  freight  department. 

Western  Maryland ;  S.  J.  Lamareux,  general  eastern  agent. 
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Foreign  Railway  News 


United  States  Supreme  Court 

United  States  Supreme  Court  on  Free  Passes 

In  an  action  for  damages  by  a  Xew  York  Central  engineman 
for  injuries  sustained  in  a  rear  collision  on  his  employer's  rail- 
road, which  he  averred  was  caused  by  the  gross  negUgence  of 
the  engineman  in  failing  to  look  for  and  heed  danger  signals,  it 
appeared  that  the  plaintiff  had  a  run  between  Air  Line  Junction' 
and  CoUingwood  wholly  within  the  state  of  Ohio,  and  he  was 
travelling  on  a  pass  good  between  these  two  points  which  con- 
tained a  release  from  liability  for  accidents.  He  was  on  his  way 
to  Pittsburgh,  and  intended  to  pay  his  fare  from  Cleveland  to 
Youngstown  over  the  Erie,  and  to  obtain  another  pass  to  take 
him  to  Pittsburgh.  The  collision  occurred  between  Toledo  and 
Cleveland.  The  train  had  come  to  a  stop  at  a  station  and  the 
second  section  of  the  train  ran  past  distant  and  home  block  sig- 
nals set  against  it. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  affirms  a  judgment 
of  the  Ohio  Court  of  Appeals  finding  for  the  plaintiff  for  the 
following  reasons  :  The  only  contract  between  the  New  York 
Central  and  the  plaintiff  was  the  latter's  annual  pass.  That, 
however,  was  good  only  between  Air  Line  Junction  and  CoUing- 
wood, and  the  company  was  charged  with  notice  when  it  issued 
the  pass  that  the  public  policy  of  that  state  rendered  the  release 
upon  it  valueless.  The  plaintiff's  purpose  to  continue  his  journey 
into  Pennsylvania  would  have  been  of  no  avail  in  securing  him 
transportation  over  the  Erie  line  to  Youngstown ;  for  that  he 
must  pay  the  published  fare,  and  the  release  on  the  pass  to 
CoUingwood  would  not  have  attached  to  the  ticket  to  Youngs- 
town. The  contract  between  the  railroad  and  the  engineman 
was  in  writing  and  for  an  intrastate  journey,  and  could  not  be 
modified  by  the  engineman's  purpose  to  continue  his  journey 
into  another  state,  under  a  contract  of  carriage  with  another 
carrier,  or  by  an  intended  .second  contract  with  the  New  York 
Central  in  terms  which  were  not  disclosed.  On  this  point  the 
court  agreed  with  the  judgment  of  the  Ohio  trial  court  and  dis- 
agreed with  the  Court  of  Appeals,  which  latier  court  considered 
the  journey  was  an  interstate  one. 

But  the  Court  of  .Appeals  held  that  the  negligence  in  the  case, 
under  the  evidence,  was  wilful  and  wanton.  The  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States  does  not  weigh  the  evidence  in  such  cases 
as  this,  but  it  looked  into  it  sufficiently  to  reject  the  argument 
that  there  was  no  evidence  to  support  such  a  finding.  "A  carrier 
by  rail  is  liable  to  a  trespasser  or  to  a  mere  licensee  wilfully  or 
wantonly  injured  by  its  servants  in  charge  of  its  train  .  .  . 
and  a  sound  public  policy  forbids  that  a  less  onerous  rule  should 
be  applied  to  passenger  injured  by  like  negligence  when  lawfully 
upon  one  of  its  trains.  This  much  of  protection  was  due  the 
plaintiff  as  a  human  being  who  had  intrusted  his  safety  to  de- 
fendant's keeping." 

Mr.  Justice  Day  and  Mr.  Justice  Van  Devanter  concurred  in 
the  decision,  although  they  held  that  plaintiff  was  using  the  pass 
in  an  interstate  journey  and  that  to  such  a  use  of  the  pass  the 
Ohio  law  was  inapplicable ;  but  they  thought  that  the  releasing 
clause  on  the  pass  did  not  cover  his  injury,  for  it  resulted  from 
wilful  or  wanton  negligence,  as  to  which  such  a  clause  is  of  no 
force  or  effect.— New  York  Central  v.  Mahoney.  Decided  March 
1,  1920. 


Cannot  Choke  the  R.mlro.^ds. — We  have  to  have  railroads, 
we  have  to  absorb  railroad  securities,  and  have  to  have  good 
railroad  service,  and  these  things  cannot  be  unless  the  spirit  of 
fairness  rules.  You  cannot  choke  the  railroads  and  expect  them 
to  ser\e  properly  th;-  people  of  the  United  States. — Sazviiuak 
News. 

Commodity  Prices  Again. — Compared  with  most  articles  and 
services  an  advance  in  price  in  the  last  six  years  of  60  per  cent 
is  relatively  low.  The  actual  railroad  rate  advance  has  averaged 
33.8  per  cent.  This  is  less  than  the  rise  in  price  of  probably  any 
other   commodity  or   service   in   the   market. — Topeka   Capital. 


The  officers  of  the  International  Railway  Association  are 
planning  for  a  general  meeting  of  the  association  at  Rome, 
Italy,  in  1921. 

London. 
Route  indicators  have  been  provided  on  the  signals  at  the 
entrance  to  Liverpool  Street  Station,  Great  Eastern  Railway, 
I^ondon,  whereby  65  arms  and  lamps  have  been  dispensed  with. 

London. 
Jamaica  says  a  news  item  in  the  Times  (London)  Trade 
Supplement,  owing  to  the  high  cost  of  railway  construction,  is 
giving  attention  to  the  possibility  of  utilizing  road  motor  trans- 
port to  provide  feeder  services  to  districts  which  badly  need 
better  transport  facilities. 

London. 
Sir  Francis  H.  Dent,  general  manager  of  the  South  -Eastern 
&  Chatham,  will  retire  from  that  position  on  March  31,  1920,  at 
his  own  request.  He  will  be  succeeded  by  Mr.  Percy  C.  Tempest, 
the  present  chief  engineer,  who  will  hold  the  joint  offices  of 
general  manager  and  chief  engineer. 

London. 
The  London,  Brighton  &  South  Coast,  says  the  Engineer 
carried  in  1913,  80,000,000  passengers  and  in  1919,  106,000,000  or 
over  30  per  cent  more.  The  train  mileage  was  however  27  per 
cent  less.  After  allowing  for  the  50  per  cent  increase  in  passenger 
fares,  there  was  an  increase  of  24  per  cent  in  the  London  and 
Brighton  passenger  traffic  and  of  27  per  cent  in  the  London  and 
Eastbourne  passenger  traffic. 

n/r    T       rn  London. 

M.  Le  Trocquer,  ihc  new  Minister  of  Public  Works  appointed 
by  the  French  President  of  the  Council,  M.  MiUerand,  was  one  of 
the  most  efficient  of  the  collaborators  of  M.  Claveille,  the  former 
Minister  of  Public  Works.  M.  Le  Trocquer  had  the  reputation 
of  bemg  a  "good  listener"  at  the  conferences,  a  small  talker  and 
a  very  hard  worker.  His  great  experience  and  ability  will  be 
tested  to  their  utmost  in  solving  one  of  the  most  difficult  and 
serious  problems  in  France  today,  the  transportation  crisis. 

Deficit  on  English  Railways  for  November.  1919 

„  .  London. 

Ihe  Mmistry  of  Transport  has  issued  a  return  in  which  it  is 
stated  that  the  financial  results  for  railway  operation  in  Novem- 
ber, 1919,  showed  a  loss  of  £1,347,835. 

State  to  Take  Over  Control  of  German  Railways 

London. 
The  state,  on  April  1,  will  take  over  the  entire  German  railway 
system   and   the   whole   of   the  transportation   services   including 
road  and  aerial  traffic  will  be  taken  in  hand  and  thoroughly  re- 
organized. 

Deficit  on  State  Railways  of  Sweden 

London. 
Swedish  Export  states  that  there  has  been  a  loss  on  the  work- 
ing of  the  State  railways  of  Sweden  during  the  last  few  years 
owing  to  the  high  price  of  coal,  and  which  it  has  not  been 
possible  to  make  good  by  a  rapid  succession  of  increases  in 
rates.  There  was  a  large  loss  in  1919,  but  it  is  expected  that  there 
will  be  a  surplus  this  year  because  of  advances  in  rates. 

Thefts  on  Prussian  Railways 

In  the  course  of  a  statement  in  the  Prussian  Diet,  Herr  Deser, 
minister  of  pubHc  works,  hinted  at  the  necessity  of  reintroducing 
a  piecework  system  in  the  state  railway  shops.  He  also  stated 
that  during  the  last  year  material  and  tools  valued  at  5,000,000 
marks  (about  $1,000,000  at  normal  rates  of  exchange)  were 
stolen  and  that  during  last  December  1,700  railwaymen  were 
arrested  on  charges  of  theft. 
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French  Railway  Kates  to  Be  Raised 

l.(.M.ON, 

rile  Rfvicw  III'  ilic  Aiiicritaii  C  liauili(.'i  ui  LiiiiiintTcc  in  France 
Na>s  thai  llio  olHcial  committee  reports  rendered  to  the  Frencli 
Senate  declare  in  favor  of  llie  proposed  increase  in  railway  rates. 
In  face  of  the  hig  ilelicil,  llie  increases  recommended  are  4.^  per 
cent  in  lliird-class  passenger  lares,  50  per  cent  for  second-class, 
35  per  cent  for  lirsl-class  and  115  per  cent  in  freight  rates.  The 
total  deficit  of  the  railways  has  accnmnlated  since  the  licKinning 
•  I   the  war  amounts  m  $7lK),(Hl().(X10. 

Present  Cost  Price  of  Rolling  Stock  in  France 

A  I'lencli  paper  called  llie  "Jounuc  liuiiislrielle"  lia>  recently 
'made  a  study  of  the  present  cost  oi  prices  of  rolling  stock. in 
France.  The  results  of  this  investigation  show  that  it  costs  from 
$4,050  to  $5,400  for  a  box-car,  |3,375  to  $4,725  for  a  gondola 
car,  and  $2,025  to  $2,700  for  a  flat  car.  The  cost  price  of  a 
modern  passenger  car,  equipped  wiiii  the  latest  improvements,  is 
alvout  $0)7,500  for  a  lirsl-class,  $43,875  for  a  second-class  and 
$33,750  for  a  third-class  carriage.  The  prices  noted  at  given  at 
l)reseiit  rates  of  exchange. 

Railway  Material  for  Roumania 

The  British  Uoaid  of  Iratlf  Journal  in  a  recent  issue  quotes 
the  British  conmiercial  secretary  at  iiucharest  as  advising  that 
lirms  desiring  to  sell  any  of  the  materials  required  by  the  Rou- 
manian State  Railways  should  place  themselves  in  touch  with 
La  Uireclion  des  Ateliers,  Chemins  de  fer  Roumanii..  Bucharest. 

The  commercial  secretary  says  that  there  is  little  likelihood  of 
business  being  done  by  British  linns  who  merely  write  on  such 
matters,  and  it  is  suggested  that  capable  agents  should  be  sent 
out  or  local  representatives  should  be  emiiloyed  for  the  purpose 
of  putting  forward  their  otYers  of  materials  to  any  department 
of  the   Roumanian  Goxeninient. 

Extension  of  the  Uganda  Railway  Authorized 

A  cablegram  to  (.'ommcrce  Reports  from  the  American  consul 
at  Xairobi,  British  East  Africa,  says  that  the  building  of  two 
extensions  of  the  Uganda  railway  has  been  authorized  by  the 
British  Government.  The  plan 'is  as  follows:  One  meter  gage 
from  Nakuru  to  Mumias,  200  miles,  and  one-meter  gage  from 
Thika  to  Nven,  70  miles,  sidings,  etc.,  bridges  spanning  the 
Thika,  Maragua  Mathioye.  and  Monilev  Rivers  to  be  200  feet 
each,  Sergoit  and  Eldore*.  '00  feet  each;  Nzoia,  400,  and  a  con- 
siderable number  of  small  bridges  averaging  50  feet.  The  con- 
tract has  been  taken  by  Gritnths  &  Co.,  3  Central  Buildings, 
Westminster,  London,  principals  of  Gailey  &  Roberts,  the  Xairobi 
agents,  according  to  a  statement  by  the  latter. 

Railway  Construction  in  the  Congo 

The  Belgian  Minister  for  the  colonics  in  a  communication  to 
;lie  press,  says  \'ice-Consul  Hr.rry  Tuck  Sherman,  Antwerp,  in 
Commerce  Reports,  included  the  following  as  among  the  projects 
of  his  department  for  the  Congo : 

About  $6,200,000  is  to  be  spent  on  the  improvement  of  the 
Katanga  Railroad.  Bukama.  on  the  Kongo  River,  the  present 
terminus  of  the  Katanga  Railroad,  not  being  accessible  to  the 
steamers  in  all  .seasons  the  railroad  is  to  be  extended  to  Kiabo. 
The  first  section  of  the  Belgian  railroad  of  Lobito,  which  will 
greatly  shorten  the  journey  to  Katanga  and  Rhodesia,  is  about 
to  be  laid  down.  This  section  will  connect  Tshilongo  (to  the 
northwest  of  Kambove)  with  Ruwe.  which  latter  place  will  be 
reached  before  January  1,  1923. 

Loss  and  Damage  on  French  Railways 

I^OXDON. 

The  Review  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  in  France  says  in  a 
recent  issue  that  one  of  the  French  railroads  reports  that  its 
disbursement  for  losses,  delays  and  damages  of  merchandise  in 
transit  for  October,  1919,  amounted  to  $450,000,  whereas  these 
figures  for  the  entire  year  of  1913  were  $350,000,  by  way 
of  comparison.  The  greatest  proportion  of  the  total  is  the  loss 
from  damages  caused  by  rough  handling  on  the  quays  or  in  the 
distributing  stations. 

The  same  paper  says  also  that  some  of  the  French  manufac- 
turers   and    other   persons    interested    in    export    trade    protested 


against  I  he  new  rise  in  freight  rates,  made  un  February  23,  and 
asked  to  have  a  special  and  lower  rale  accorded  on  export  ship- 
ments. Tiieir  request  was  not  granted,  however. 

Exports  of  Car  Wheels  and  Axles  in  January 

The  exports  of  car  wlierl>  aii<l  axles  in  January  totaled 
$652,251.  'i"his  amount  was  greater  than  the  exports  for  Dc- 
cemlier  bin  not  as  large  as  those  for  November.  The  detailed 
tigures  as  compiled  by  the  Division  of  Statistics  of  tlu  llureau 
of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce  are  as  fidlows  : 


(  (jiiiilrita 

lir.mc      

Italy     

EiiKlanci     . . 
I'aiiada     .  .  .  . 
Ilondura.s     .. 
.Nicaragua 
Panama 
Salvador 


KxPOKis  oi   Cab  WiiHtLs  and  Axlej 
Countries 

$259,690        lira/il     

169,^00       (  hilc     

908       C  olombia     

57,«2't        Kcuador     

716        Dritisli    Giiiami    . 

1,534        Icru     

752        Wnezuela     

1,097        China 


5,771 

170 

16 

580 

34 

2,J95 

914 

840 

81,800 

28 

(i,'J13 

2,565 

1,487 


Mexico     11,422  Kwrnigtunp 

lainaica     383  IhniiilioiH!     

Cuba     40.168  .laiiau      

I'Vcnch    Wust    Indies 49  .\ih     /raland     

Haiti     264  Ihilipi/int    Ireland?         .. 

AfKCntina     4,531 — 

Total $652,251 

French  Imports  and  Exports 

l-i».NDO.S. 

Tlu  .\merican  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  France  in  its  Febru- 
ary 15  bulletin  gives  a  list  of  the  articles  imported  into  France 
from  the  United  States  and  exported  from  France  to  the  United 
States  for  the  first  eleven  months  of  1919,  1918  and  1913.  In 
this  list  among  the  imports  are  mentioned  the  following,  the 
values  being  translated  into  dollars  at  the  ordinarj'  rate  of  ex- 
change. 

1919  191^  1913 

Machines  and    machinery 115,800,000  69,654,000  10.786,000 

Tools    and    hardware SO.UO.OOO"  45,890,000  965,00» 

Corresponding  to  these  are  the  tigures  for  the  exports  to  the 
United  States   from  France   for  the   same  period,   which  are  as 

follows  : 

1919.  1918,  1913. 

-Machines  and   mechanical   appliances 200,000  90,800  185,000 

Tools  and  manufactures  of  metal 200,000  150,000         500,000 


^Including  the  qunrtiti^ 
for  the  government. 


iported 


tmilarizc   the   impoits  made  in   1918 


Exports  of  Locomotives  in  January 

The  exports  of  steam  loconiotne?  in  January  numbered  146, 
valued  at  $4,159,214,  representing  a  larger  total  than  for  any 
month  in  1919  with  the  single  cxceptiof.  of  October.  Italy,  Cuba 
and  Brazil  were  the  largest  customers  for  the  month.  Th&  de- 
tailed figures  as  compiled  by  the  Division  of  Statistics  of  the 
Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce  are  as  follows : 

Exi'OHlS    Of    .STliA.M    1,0C0M0T1VES 

Countries                                                    Number  Dollars 

Azores  and   Madeira    Islands 3  75.300 

Italy          60  2.280,000 

Canada     ?  16,341 

Panama     1  2,08:) 

Mexico      - ^  32,2o0 

Cuba      36  912,425 

Dominican    Kepublic     :  .'. 1  2,216 

Areentina      3  21,000 

Brazil      24  596,200 

Venezuela    1  15,600 

China      2  20,000 

Dutch    East   Indies ?  149,520 

Philippine    Islands     -  36.277 

Total     146  4.159.214 

Pipe  Line  for  Fuel  Oil  from  Havre  to  Paris 

London. 
The  "Journee  Industrielle,"  announces  that  a  company  called 
the  Compagnie  Francaise  de  Transport  des  Mazouts  et  Petroles" 
has  just  been  organized  by  the  Paris  bankers.  Dupont  and  Fur- 
land,  to  construct  the  proposed  pipe  line  between  Havre  and  Paris 
for  carrying  fuel  oil.  The  rapid  completion  of  the  pipe  line  is  of 
the  greatest  interest  on  account  of  the  shortage  of  coal  which 
occurs  nearly  every  winter  in  Paris  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
railroads  cannot  carry  all  the  coal  needed  and  because  the  boat 
>ervice  on  the  Seine  is  almost  always  stopped  by  the  floods  for 
a  long  period.  Many  furnaces  have  already  been  transformed 
in   Paris   to  enable   them   to  use   fuel   oil    for   heating  and  manu- 
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facluring  purposes  and  it  is  planned  to  do  this  on  a  very  large 
scale  with  the  advent  of  the  new  pipe  line.  This  pipe  line  will 
also  be  able  to  furnish  the  Paris.  Lyons,  Mediterranean  Railroad 
which  has  been  carrying  on  a  series  of  interesting  and  successful 
experiments  in  connection  with  equipping  locomotives  with  the 
American  system  for  burning  fuel  oil. 

Catalogues  for  Mesoptamian  Railways 

London. 
The  Department  of  Overseas  Trade,  35,  Old  Queen  Street, 
S,  W.  1.,  advises  that  it  has  received  information  to  the  eflfect 
that  the  Superintendent  of  Stores,  Mesopotamian  Railways,  in 
order  to  facilitate  the  preparation  of  demands  and  also  for 
his  general  guidance,  is  desirous  of  obtaining  copies  of  manu- 
facturers' catalogues  dealing  with :  Locomotives  and  rolling 
stock,  standard,  meter  gage  and  narrow  gage ;  steam  and  oil 
pumps  of  all  descriptions ;  motor  rail  cars ;  permanent  way 
material  (rails,  fastenings,  etc),  sectional,  wrought-iron,  cast- 
iron  and  staging  tanks,  etc.  :  machinery — workshop,  repair  and 
manufactory;  Sieavy  and  light  tools  as  used  on  railways; 
instruments — surveying,  mathematical  and  precision  ;  lights — ■ 
flare,  high-power  and  ordinary :  piping,  vi-rought-iron  and 
fittings  ;  general  hardware  ;  cranes — hand  and  power,  stationary 
and  traveling,  all  purposes ;  general  electrical  plant  and  ac- 
cessories :  engines — stationary  and  portable,  steam  and  oil ; 
ropeways :  conveyors,  elevators,  etc. ;  labor  saving  devices 
generally.  The  catalogues  should  he  forwarded  directly  to  the 
superintendent  f)f  stores,  Mesoi)taniian  Railways,  Makinah. 
Mesopotamia, 

Exports  of  Cars  in  January 

The  exnorts  of  freight  cars  in  January  numbered  1,724.  valued 
at  $3.0,^2,309.  Passenger  cars  exported  numliered  16.  valued  at 
$205,811  and  an  item  "parts  of  cars"  is  given,  the  total  for 
which  was  $1,658,439.  The  detailed  figures  compiled  by  the 
Division  of  Statistics  of  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic 
Commerce  are  as  follows : 

F.XPORT.S    OF    C/SS    FOR     R.^II.W.WS 


Passenger 

Freialit  and  other 
_A         ^ 

Number    Dollars 
535    1,055,301 
360       753,760 

IS      "26,849 

1            1,070 
23        32.875 

10           2,800 
759   1,146,466 

6       "2.988 

12         10.200 

1,724  3,032.309 

For 

other 

railways 

Parts  of 
Cars. 
Dollars 

951  628 

Countries     Ni 
France     . .  . 

umber  Dollars 
1      "  'l',36b 

i'     "6,sa6 

14       l'97',65i 
16      205.811 

Number 

Dollars 

"4l',955 
'3.265 

"68,4.56 

no,7i8 

"2,664 
2,375 
5.250 

12,046 

Italy     

599,280 

10,500 

244 

Portugal 
Spain     

Rnprland 
Canada    .... 

2.5 

3,240 

51.228 

639 

Mexico     . . . 

29 

2,395 
IS  700 

Otlier  British 
West  Indies 

Ouha      

Dominican 

Republic    . 
Argentina   .. 
Bolivia    .... 

Brazil     

Peru    

China    

87 

116 

2 

6 

70 

3,640 

3,474 
'1,431 

11,760 

Philippine 
Islands    .. 

50 

280 

Total .  .  . 

385 

246,669 

1,658,439 

tier,  which  would  tap  the  fertile  districts  around  Herat,  the  granary  of 
Central  Asia.  Many  schemes  arc  beinR  discussed  and  internal  railway 
development  is  likely  to  receive  early  attention  from  the  ministers. 

At  present  Bombay  is  the  chief  entrepot  for  trade  with  East  Persia,  but 
His  E.xcellency  could  see  no  reason  why  Karachi  merchants  should  not 
secure  a  substantial  portion  of  the  anticipiated  greatly  increased  trade.  He 
expressed  his  willingness  at  all  times  to  afford  any  information  within  his 
power  likely  to  be  of  service  to  merchants  wlio  contemplate  opening  up 
r.latinns    with    Fast   Persin    hv   the   ov.tI.-mkI    rnutr. 

Exports  of  Railway  Track  Material  in  January 

Exports  of  rails  in  January  totaled  44,449  tons  valued  at  $2,- 
602,916;  of  spikes  1,653.569  lb.  valued  at  $61,372,  and  of  switches, 
frogs,  splice  bars,  etc.,  valued  at  $237,178,  The  detailed  figures 
compiled  by  the  Division  of  Statistics  of  the  Bureau  of  Foreign 
and  Domestic  Commerce  are  as  follows : 

Exports  of  Railway  Track   M.^terial 


Spik 

es 

Steel  rails 
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frogs, 
splice 

bars,  etc. 
Dollars 
325 

Countries 
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DoIlar<; 
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24 
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74 
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2,424 
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3,950 
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17.619 
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5,333 

475,041 

3,700 
38,082 
40,804 

4.31.263 
2,425 

'4!269 
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29.867 

2,060 
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9,541 
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Portugal      .  .  . 
Spain      

3,578 
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Sweden     

"  1^564 

1,375 
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5  690 

Scotland     .... 
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British    Hondi 
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38,640 
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43,000 
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27 
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Chile     
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Ecuador     
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China     

Straits    Settlements    
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12,741 
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.Australia     .  .  . 
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inds    

234,400 

Total     . . . 

1,653,569 

61,372 

44,449 

2.602.QK. 

237.178 

Development  of  East  Persian  Railways 

Consul  E.  Verne  Richardson,  Karachi,  India,  has  sent  to  Com- 
merce Reports  the  following  extract  from  a  local  paper  concern- 
ing railway  development  in  Persia : 

In  tlie  course  of  an  interview  with  His  Excellency  Shaukatul-Mulk. 
.sovernor  of  Seistan,  who  has  been  making  a  stay  of  a  few  days  in  Karachi 
en  route  for  Kerbela.  a  representative  of  the  Daily  Gazette  (Karachi) 
learned  that  the  Quetta-Nushki  railway  has  now  been  carried  forward  to 
Diudah  on  the  Persian  frontier,  about  30  miles  south  of  the  southwestern 
point  of  the  Afghan  frontier  and  about  120  miles  south  and  slightly  west 
of_  Nasratabad  for  Seistani,  the  capit.al  town  of  the  governor's  Province. 
His  Excellency  is  also  governor  of  the  Province  of  Kainat,  nortli  of  Seistan. 
and  IS  thus  in  charge  of  the  greater  portion  of  the  Afghan-Persian  frontier. 
He  is  very  optimistic  as  to  the  future  of  Persia  and  the  effect  of  the  .Anglo- 
Persian  agreement  if  the  Persians  themselves  seize  their  opportunities.  He 
IS  al.so  convinced  of  the  gre.-'.t  possibilities  of  the  extension  of  trade  between 
India  and  East  Persia  as  soon  as  the  Nushki  railway,  which  is  at  present 
used  for  purely  military  purposes,  is  made  available  for  mercantile  traffic. 
From  the  present  terminus  of  the  line  there  is  a  good  motor  road  through 
Neh  and  Eirjand  to  Meshed  in  the  extreme  north,  and  another  road  to 
Kerman,  which  is  about  310  miles  west-northwest  of  Duzdab. 

Asked  as  to  the  possibilities  of  railway  development  in  East  Persia,  he 
pointed  out  the  advantages  of  a  line  from  Duzdab  northward  near  the   fron- 


Delivery  of  Polish  Locomotives  Delayed 

The  Polish  Bureau  at  Washington  has  been  informed  that 
the  delivery  of  82  Baldwin  locoinotives,  representing  a  little 
over  half  of  a  $7,000,000  order  placed  with  the  Baldwni  Loco- 
motive Works  by  the  Governinent  of  Poland,  is  held  up  for 
two  months  by  the  enormous  frei.i>ht  congestion  it  the  port 
of  Danzig.  This  report  has  just  been  made  to  the  Polish 
Legation  by  Jan  Drozdowski,  of  Warsaw  and  New  York, 
who  conducted  the  negotiations  with  Samuel  L.  Vauclain, 
president  of  the  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works.  Mr.  Drozd- 
owski has  just  returned  froin  Poland.  The  order  was  for 
150  locomotives,  68  already  having  been  delivered.  The 
locomotives  are  standard  gage  consolidations.  All  railway 
lines  east  into  Russia  are  5-ft.  .gage,  while  all  lines  west  into 
Germany  are  standard.  The  locomotives  turned  over  to 
Poland  by  Germany  under  the  terms  of  the  armi.stice  were 
of  every  type  and  in  bad  condition,  so  it  was  impossible  to 
standardize  thein  or  to  have  suitable  spare  parts  on  hand 
for  emergency  repairs. 

The  tie  up  in  rail  communications  makes  it  impossible  for 
Poland  to  begin  cutting  and  exportin,g  timber  and  lumber, 
in  which  a  large  trade  is  expected.  The  situation  reacts  un- 
favorably against  the  Polish  market  exchange  rate. 

Railway  cars  are  needed  in  large  numbers,  but  can  be  built 
in  Polish  factories  and  steel  rails  can  be  made  in  the  big 
plants  at  Ostrowiec  and  Warsaw.  The  situation  affects 
Poland  in  another  way  by  making  it  impossible  to  get  suffi- 
cient coal  for  industry  or  domestic  use.  This  was  one  reason 
(he  locomotives  were  ordered  from  the  United  States  for 
quick  delivery. 
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Great  Central  Railway  Building  New  Cars 

'riic  (ire. II  I  cnlral  Railway  lia>  now  in  liaml  llir  buikling  of 
l.SW)  .siaiularil  frciKhl  cars.  These  cars  arc  19  ft.  long,  arc  of 
the  open  type  and  are  rated  to  carry  ten  tons.  In  addition  to 
these,  orders  have  l>een  placed  for  850  cars  with  contraclinK  firms, 
which  are  to  Ko  used  for  steel  and  timber  IrafTic. 

The  company  also  has  in  hand  some  new  passenger  vehicles 
intended  for  use  in  London  suliurhan  service.  There  arc  four 
distinct  types:  third-class  and  brake  cars  with  six  passenger 
compartments ;  composite  cars  with  four  first-class  and  four 
third-class  compartments  ;  lirst-class  coaches  with  eight  compart- 
ments and  third-class  cars  with  nine  compartments.  Trains  of 
four  and  five  coaches  will  be  made  up  from  these  vehicles,  the 
former  having  a  capacity  of  64  first-class  and  250  third-class 
passengers,  and  the  latter  giving  accommodation  for  96  first  and 
300  third-class  passengers.  These  new  coaches  will  be  of  a 
maximum  transverse  widtli  permissible  by  the  limitations  of  the 
load  gage  and  the  length  of  the  vehicles  will  be  56  ft.  A  special 
feature  of  the  construction  will  be  the  provision  of  anti-coUision 
protective  steel  armoring,  telescopic  buffers  and  alincment  pre- 
serving and  shock  absorbing  buffers,  safety  locks  of  the  Kaye 
type,  and  fire  and  accident  appliances.  The  coaches  will  be 
mounted  on  steel  underframes  carried  upon  4-wheeled  bogies  of 
8-ft.  wheel  base.  The  electric  light  equipment  will  not  only  in- 
clude supplementary  control  of  individual  reading  lights  but 
illuminated  destination  indications. —  (From  the  Times  Trade 
Supplement.  Feb.  28.  1920.) 

National  Foreign  Trade  Convention 

The  theme  of  the  Seventh  National  Foreign  Trade  Convention 
to  be  held  in  San  Francisco  on  May  12  to  15  will  be  "The  Effect 
of  Being  a  Credit  Nation."  The  convention  will  follow  its  usual 
method  of  having  general  and  group  sessions.  Trade  advisors 
will  be  present  from  both  domestic  and  foreign  firms  and  organ- 
izations. The  program  committee  has  also  prepared  plans  for 
various  side  trips  and  excursions  and  other  entertainment  and 
it  is  hoped  to  have  three  special  trains  from  the  East  to  carry 
the  delegates  to  the  convention.  The  tentative  program  for  the 
convention  is  announced  by  O.  K.  Davis,  secretary,  Hanover 
Square,  New  York,  as  follows  : 

First   General   Session-.   Wedne.sd.^y.    May    12. 
10  a.   m. 

Convention  called  to  order  by  James  A.  Farrell,  Chairman.  National 
Foreign  Trade  Council. 

Organization  of  convention. 

Session    Topic:  Fundamentals  of  Our  Foreign  Trade. 

1.  The  relations  of  our  productive  capacity  to  foreign  trade. 

2.  The  financial  situation. 

Second  General  Session,  Wednesday,   May   12. 
2.30  p.  ni. 

Session  Topic:  Imports  and  Exports. 

1.  Function   of  imports   in  our   foreign   trade. 

2.  The  future  of  our  e-vports. 

3.  The   part  iilaycd  by   jur  new  merchant  marine. 

Grol'p  Sessions.  Wednesday,  May  12. 
?   p.   m. 

Groun    I. — Education   for   Foreign   Trade. 
Group  ir. — Credit  Information. 

(In  cooperation  with  the  National  Association   of  Credit  Men.) 
Group  III. — Financing  Foreign  Trade. 

Third  General  Session,  Thursday,   May   13. 
10  a.  m. 

Session    Topic:  Foreign   Trade  Policies. 

1.  The  need  for  a  bargaining  tariff. 

2.  Reorganization  of  the  foreign  service  of  our  Government. 
3      The  \'alue  of  American  Chambers  of  Commerce  abroad. 

4.  The  machinery  for  foreign  trade. 

LexcHEON,  Thursday,   May   13. 
Palace  Hotel,  1  p.  m. 

The  American  Manufacturers'  Export  Association  will  hold  a  luncheon, 
which  will  afterwards  merge  into  the  group  session  on  direct  selling. 

Gkoup  Sessions,  Thursday,  May   13. 
2:30  p    m. 
Group  IV. — .Advertising  for  Foreign  Trade. 
Group  V. — Practical  Problems  of  Foreign  Trade. 
Group  VI. — Direct  Selling  Abroad. 
(In  cooperation  with  the  American  Manufacturers'  Export  .\ssociation.) 


Reception,    Thumdav,    May    13. 
Civic  Auditorium,  8  p.  m. 
The  National  Foreiun  Tr.uic  Coii'uil  will  hold  a  receptiim  for  the  vi»itin| 
ilelegaliona  of  foreign  biisinrns  nirn  .iiid   for  (  onveiition  >l<-lcKatr».     Thii  will 
be  followed  by  an  exhibition  of  industrial  films. 

Group  Sessions,  Friday,  May  14. 
10  a.   m. 
Group  \'II.      Importing. 

Grou|)  \'II1. —  Inland  Transportation  for  Foreign  Trade, 
(iroup   IX. — ^Merchandising   and    Forwarding, 

r.UNCiiEON,   Friday,  May   14. 

St.  Francis  Hotel,  12:30  p.  m. 

The    advisory    Committee    on     International     Parcel    Post    will     give     an 

informal  hnichcon  for  the  discussion  of  the  international  parcel  post  service 

as  an  aid  to  foreign  trade. 

Group  Session:,  Friday,  May  14. 
2:30  p.  m. 
Grouji  X. — Ranking  Services  for  Foreign  Trade. 

fin  cooperation   with   the   .American   Bankers'   Association.) 
Group  XI. — Foreign  Trade  Insurance. 
Group  XII. — Problems  of  the  Export  Manager. 

Banquet,    Friday,    May    14. 
Civic    Auditorium,    7    p.    ra. 
.\    most    interesting   entertainment   -s   being   arranged    by   the    Local    Com- 
mittee   for   this   occasion. 

Fourth  General  Session,  Saturday,  May  15. 
10  a.  m. 
Session  Topic:  A  National  Program  for  Foreign  Trade. 

1.  Reports  of  Group  Sessions. 

2.  The  Final   Declaration. 

3.  Miscellaneous. 

Adjournment. 
All  sessions  will   lie  held  at  the  Civic   Auditorium,   unless  otherwise  noted. 

Car  Building  in  Russia 

Commerce  Reports  in  a  recent  issue  publishes  an  interesting 
letler  from  John  P.  Hurley,  consul  at  Riga,  relative  to  ship  and 
car  building  facilities  at  Reval.  The  letter  is  dated  January  26. 
Those  portions  of  it  relating  to  car  building  are  given  in  part  as 
follows:  (^J 

The  position  of  the  Dwigatel  car  shops  is  especially  favorable  for 
supplying  cars  to  the  railroads  of  Russia.  None  of  the  machinery 
of  this  plant  was  evacuated  on  the  approach  of  the  Germans,  owing 
to  protests  of  the  workmen  ;  hence  tlie  plant  is  complete  and  the 
managing  director  believes  a  controlling  interest  could  be  bought. 
Judging  by  the  condition  of  rolling  stock  in  Latvia  and  Esthonia, 
the  condition  of  rolling  stock  throughout  Russia  must  be  very 
poor.  Prior  to  ih«  war  there  were  about  600,000  freight  cars  in 
Russia,  whose  railway  system  covered  about  45.000  miles.  The 
car  census  per  mile  of  track  would  be  13  of  about  14  short  tons' 
capacity  each. 

There  were  in  old  Russia,  in  1917,  11  car  factories,  as  follows: 
In  Reval,  1  ;  Pctrograd,  2 ;  Tver,  1  :  Moscow,  1 :  Rybinsk,  1 ;  Ko- 
lomna, 1 ;  Sormovo,  1  ;  Briansk,  1  ;  Nicolaev,  1,  and  Ust-Katavsk, 
1.  Kerensky  placed  among  these  works  orders  for  200.000  cars 
of  20  tons  each,  shipment  to  begin  in  1920  and  extend  over  five 
years.  The  position  of  the  Reval  shops  would  afiford  an  early 
start  in  car  building  not  enjoyed  bj*  any  other  shops.  The  works 
are  running  at  about  25  per  cent  capacity  repairing  locomotives 
and  cars  for  the  Esthonian  Government.  The  plant  is  intersected 
throughout  with  railways  and  similarly  connected  with  the  town. 
Erecting  shops  in  good  condition  would  permit  work  on  about  2O0 
cars  simultaneously.  A  supply  of  wheels  and  axles,  sufficient  for 
immediate  needs,  is  on  hand,  but  the  factory  is  in  urgent  need  of 
tires  and  spring  steel.  The  power  plant  is  complete  and  of  about 
1,500  horsepower.  The  machine  sliop  is  a  two-story  building  of 
limestone  (as  are  all  other  buildings)  about  80  feet  by  250  feet  and 
completely  equipped  with  requisite  machinery.  The  forge  shops 
are  about  300  feet  square  and  equipped  with  about  five  3-ton  drop 
hammers.  As  with  every  factory  in  this  country,  the  greatest 
need  is  coal,  coke,  and  lubricating  oil. 

The  director  of  the  car-building  plant  states  that  practically  all 
of  his  skilled  workmen  still  remain  and  that  the  shops  have 
worked  continuouslJ^  Both  the  shipbuilding  yards  and  the  Dwi- 
gatel car-building  works  deserve  attention,  and  it  is  extremely 
probable  that  capital  of  other  countries  is  interested.  The  belief 
here  obtains  that  in  the  United  States  alone  can  requisite  capital 
be  obtained,  and  American  prestige  among  business  interests 
enjoys  an  enviable  reputation. 
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Equipment  and  Supplies 


Locomotives 

The  CiiESArEAKE  &  Ohio  is  inquiring  for  20  Mallet  type  loco- 
motives. 

The  New  York  Central  is  inquiring  for  20  Mallet  type 
locomotives. 

The  Western  of  Al.\bam.\  is  inquiring  for  2  Mikado  type 
locomotives. 

The  Atlantic  Coast  Lixe  is  inquiring  for  25  Pacific  type 
locomotives. 

The  South  Manchurian  Railway  is  in  the  market  tor  24 
24  Pacific  type  locomotives. 

The  Monongahela  Connecting  Railroad  is  inquiring  for 
one  8-wheel  switching  locomotive. 

The  St.  Louis  Southwestern  has  ordered  10  locomotives 
from  the  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works. 

The  L'nited  Friiit  Comi'.wv  has  ordered  3  oil  burning  loco- 
motives from  the  H.  K.  Porter  Company. 

The  De  Queen  &  Eastern  has  ordered  one  2-6-2  type  loco- 
motive from  the  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works. 

The  Sabana  Railroad  (Colombia)  has  ordered  2  passenger 
locomotives   from   the   Baldwin   Locomotive   Works. 

The  Steel  &  Tube  Company  of  America  has  ordered  one 
switching  locomotive  from  the  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works. 

The  Pennsylvania  Equipment  Company.  1420  Chestnut  street, 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  is  in  the  market  for  a  60-ton  six-wheel  switch- 
ing engine. 

Peter  P.  Beck,  105  Chambers  street,  New  York,  is  inquiring 
for  8  to  10  Mikado  or  Pacific  type  locomotives,  of  120  tons  or 
over  on  drivers. 

The  Cuba  Railroad,  reported  in  the  Kailicay  .-i,i:r  of  March 
20,  as  being  in  the  market  for  10  locomotives,  has  ordered  10 
10-whecl  passenger  locomotives  from  the  American  Locomotive 
Company. 

The  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul,  reported  in  the  Rail- 
zvay  Age  of  February  20,  as  inquiring  for  100  Mikado  type  loco- 
motives, has  ordered  these  engines  from  the  Baldwin  Locomo- 
tive Works. 

The  East  Jordan  &  Southern  has  ordered  1  Mogul  type  loco- 
motive from  the  American  Locomotive  Company.  This  locomo- 
tive will  have  18  bv  24  in.  cvlinders  and  a  total  weight  in  work- 
ing order  of  121,000  lb. 

The  !Mj.ssouri  Pacific  has  ordered  5  six-wheel  switching  loco- 
motives from  the  American  Locomotive  Company.  These  loco- 
motives will  have  21  by  28  in.  cylinders  and  a  total  weight  in 
working  order  of  165,000  lb. 

The  Ann  Arbor  has  ordered  2  eight-wheel  switching  locomo- 
tives from  the  American  Locomotive  Company.  These  loco- 
motives will  have  22><  by  28  in.  cylinders  and  a  total  weight 
in  working  order  of  220,000  lb. 

The  \'irginian  Railway,  reported  in  the  Railway  Age  of 
March  12.  as  inquirmg  for  10  Pacific  type  locomotives,  has 
ordered  6  of  these  locomotives  from  the  American  Locomotive 
Company.  These  locomotives  will  have  26  by  28  in.  cylinders 
and  a  total  weight  in  working  order  of  288,000  lb. 

The  L'nited  Railways  of  Havana,  reported  in  the  Raihiay 
Age  of  February  27  as  being  in  the  market  for  locomotives,  has 
ordered  28  Consolidation  locomotives  froin  the  Ainerican  Loco- 
motive Company,  and  10  Pacific  and  8  switching  locomotives 
from  the  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works. 


Freight  Cars 

The  Erie  is  having  repairs  made  to  1.000  gondola  cars,  by  the 
Pressed  Steel  Car  Company. 

Peter  P.  Beck.  105  Chambers  street,  Ne\V  York,  is  in  the  mar- 
ket for  3  second-hand  40-ton  box  cars. 

The  Baltimore  &  Ohio  is  having  repairs  made  to  1,000  box 
cars,  by  the  Pressed  Steel  Car  Company. 

The  J.  G.  White  Engineering  Co.mpany,  43  Exchange  place. 
New  York,  is  inquiring  for  5  second  hand  box  cars,  for  export 
to  Cuba. 

The  Pkldkntial  Oil  Company,  New  York,  is  inquiring  for 
50  40-ton  8,000  gal.  and  SO  50-ton  10,000  gal.  capacity,  steel 
underframe  tank  cars. 

The  United  Fruit  Company  has  ordered  210  tram  cars  from 
the  Gregg  Company,  Ltd.  These  cars  are  for  shipment  to 
Colombia,  Honduras  and  Guatemala.  • 

The  National  Steel  Car  Company  is  asking  for  prices  on 
materials  for  40  all  sleel  high-side  gondolas  of  30-ton  capacity, 
and  for  40  of  40  tons  capacity,  for  export  to  China. 

The  Union  Pacific  is  inquiring  for  2,000  all  steel,  full-drop 
bottom  gondola  cars  of  100,000  lb.  capacity;  an  order  has 
been  given  to  Kilbourne  &  Jacobs  for  24  all-steel,  automatic 
air,  side  dum.p  cars,  of  20  cu.  yd.  capacity. 

The  Cuba  Railroad,  reported  in  the  Railway  Age  of  Febru- 
ary 20  as  inquiring  for  500  box  cars  of  40  tons'  capacity,  has 
ordered  this  equipment  from  the  American  Car  &  Foundry  Com- 
pany. These  cars  will  have  steel  underframes  and  steel"  super- 
structure  framing. 


Passenger  Cars 


The  Southern  Pacific  is  inquiring  for  98  one-man  cars  for 
its  Pacific  Electric  division. 

The  Chic.vgo  Great  We.stern  is  inquiring  for  6  coaches,  6 
baggage,  2  mail  and  2  dining  cars. 

The  Chicago.  Burlington  &  Quincv  is  inquiring  for  8  com- 
bination baggage  and  mail  cars,  and  10  baggage  cars. 

The  Missouri  Pacific,  reported  in  Railway  Age  of  January 
23  as  being  in  the  market  for  coaches  and  baggage  cars,  has 
ordered  10  coaches  and  25  baggage  cars  from  the  American 
Car  &  Foundry  Company. 

Iron  and  Steel 

The  Boston  &  Maine  is  in  the  market  for  1.100  tons  of 
fabricated  steel. 

The  Boston  &  Albany  is  in  the  market  for  225  tons  of 
fabricated   steel. 

The  South  Manchurian  Railway  is  inquiring  for  10,000 
tons  of  100  lb.  rails. 

The  Delaware,  Lackawanna  &  Western  has  ordered  1,000 
tons  of  fabricated  steel  for  bridge  and  station  repairs  and 
renewals. 

Miscellaneous 

The  Union  Pacific  has  ordered  three  American  ditchers 
from   the  American   Hoist  &  Derrick   Company. 

The  Japanese  Government  Railways  are  in  the  market  for 
8,000  steel  tired  wheels  and  8,000  steel  tires  for  wheels  of  33-inch 
diameter. 


Signaling 


The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  has  ordered  a  Saxby  &  Farmer 
interlocking  machine  from  the  Union  Switch  &  Signal  Company, 
Swissvale,  Pa.,  for  installation  at  Dolton,  111.;  162  working  lev- 
ers and  10  spare  spaces.  This  will  be  the  largest  Saxby  & 
Farmer  interlocking  inachine  in  the  Lfnited  States. 
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The  Bradford  Draft  Gear  Company  has  removed  its  New 
\(>ik  ortico  ir.im  ,!(i  I  liuuli  -ti.ri.  i,,  suite  KHS.  23  West 
4.M(1  street 

The  Maher  Engineering  Company,  Cliicago,  has  ()i>enccl  a 
branch  olVice  at  708  Scliolield  Building,  Cleveland,  (Jhio,  in 
charge  of  Lincoln  D.  Maher  as  manager. 

Till-  Pennsylvania  Tank  Car  Company  and  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Tank  Line  h.ixc  nMimvcd  tlicir  New  York  oHice,  Iroiii 
50   Church    -treei,    to   J5    W'est    Forl.\-lliird    street. 

The  Steel  Sales  Corporation,  Chicago,  has  purchased  35 
acres  of  land  at  Soutli  Crawford  avenue  and  West  Thirty- 
tifth  street,  Chicaso.  on  which  it  plans  to  build  a  warehouse 
costing  about  $1.0(K).lXK). 

J.  C.  Little,  meclianical  engineer  ol  the  Chicago  &  North 
Western,  with  hea<l(Uiarters  at  Chicago,  has  resigned  to  enter 
the  service  oi  H.  G.  Doran  &  Co.,  Chicago  representatives  of 
the      Schaefcr      Eijuip- 

nient      Company,      the  _ 

Clark  Car  Company 
and  the  Mason  Tank- 
ing Company,  all  of 
Pittsburgh.  Pa.:  Ben- 
son &  Co.,  New  York, 
and  tiie  Rivet  Cutting 
Gun  Company,  Cincin- 
nati, Ohio.  Mr.  Little 
was  born  at  Dunkirk. 
N.  Y.,  on  August  20. 
1871,  and  was  educated 
at  Stanford  Universitv. 
Palo  Alto,  Cal.  He  be- 
gan railway  work  with 
the  Brooks  Locomotive 
Works,  now  a  part  of 
the  American  Locomo- 
tive Company.  In 
March,  1903,  he  was 
appointed  a  draftsman 
on  the  Northern  Paci- 
fic at  St.  Paul,- Minn.,  and  later  was  promoted  to  chief  drafts- 
man. In  1904,  lie  was  appointed  chief  draftsman  on  the 
Louisville  &  Nashville,  with  headquarters  at  Louisville,  Ky., 
retaining  that  position  until  September,  1906,  when  he  was 
appointed  mechanical  engineer  of  the  Chicago  &  North 
Western. 

W.  S.  Atkinson,  for  many  years  purchasing  agent  for  the 
Kansas  City  Southern,  has  been  appointed  manager  of  the 
railway  sales  department  of  the  Cook  Paint  &  Varnish  Com- 
pany, Kansas  City.  Mo. 

J.  F.  Kroske,  who  served  as  a  lieutenant  with  the  Nine- 
teenth Engineers  during  the  war,  has  taken  a  position  in  the 
service  department  of  the  Ingersoll-Rand  Company,  New 
Y'ork,  and  is  connected  with  its  Pittsburgh  office. 

Leslie  R.  Pyle,  supervisor  of  the  Fuel  Conservation  section 
of  the  Division  of  Operation  of  the  United  States  Railroad 
Administration,  with  otfice  at  Chicago,  has  been  elected  vice- 
president  of  the  Locomotive  Firebox  Company,  with  the 
same  headquarters. 

The  Pullman  Company,  which  took  on  the  building  of  auto- 
mobile bodies  for  the  Packard  Motor  Car  Company,  Detroit. 
Mich.,  several  months  ago,  has  decided  to  make  this  a  per- 
manent branch  of  its  business  and  additions  have  been  made 
to  the  plant  to  accommodate  it. 

The  Mono  Corporation  of  America,  48  Coal  and  Iron  Ex- 
change.   Buffalo.    N.    Y.,    announces    that    it   has   bought    the 
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eiiiiii  slock  of  Mono  .-"pparatus  and  acccs.sorics  from  the 
I'  I).  Il.irger  Company,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  This  includes  all 
ri^his  for  the  ni.inufactiire  and  sale  of  various  types  of  Mono 
;i|»p,ir.ilnN  Idr  llu-  anlmiKil ic,  an.ilvsi-.  of  <  '  )„  ('( ),  ;iiid  other 
uases. 

R.  D.  Eves,  n<iliie  ol  whose  appoiiil  iiiciil  as  manager  of 
i.iilroad  sales  .it  Cincinn.iti,  (  )hiu,  of  the  Western  Electric 
Company,  Inc.,  Chicago,  appeared  in  the  h'aihcay  ./.i;c  of 
March  5  (page  730). 
obtained  his  education 
at  the  I'eabody  College. 
Nashville,  Tenn.,  and 
at  the  .School  of  Kail- 
way  .Signaling,  Itica. 
N.  Y.  On  October  1. 
1909,  he  began  his  busi- 
ness experience  as  a 
stenographer  and  gen- 
eral assistant  to  the 
sales  manager  of  the 
Tennessee  .\lillinu 
Company,  h".  s  t  i  1  1 
Sprin.gs,  Tenn.  In  I'Ml 
he  was  a  stenographer 
and  general  clerk  in 
the  local  freight  office 
of  the  Nashville,  Chat- 
tanooga &  St.  Louis  at 
Nashville,  Tenn.,  and 
the  following  year,  was 
appointed    chief    clerk. 

Later  he  was  successively  signal  storekeeper  and  office  assist- 
ant to  the  signal  engineer  of  the  same  road,  with  the  same 
headquarters,  retaining  the  latter  position  until  1919,  when 
he  resigned  to  become  connected  witli  the  railroad  sales  de- 
l)artnu'iit   of   the   Western   Electric   Company. 

Frank  C.  Smink,  formerly  for  17  years  president  of  the 
Reading  Iron  Company,  Reading.  I'a.,  died  on  March  3,  of  a 
complication  of  diseases,  at  his  home  in  Reading,  at  the  age 
of  74.  After  an  early 
training  with  the  Phila- 
delphia &  Reading 
Railway  Company  and 
in  Reading  banking  cir- 
cles. Mr.  Smink.  in 
1878,  entered  the  ser- 
vice of  the  Readins: 
Iron  Works,  as  busi- 
ness manager.  He  re- 
jnained  in  that  position 
until  the  organization 
of  the  Reading  Iron 
Company  in  1889,  when 
he  was  made  treasurer, 
and  subsequently  serv- 
ed as  vice-president 
and  general  manaer 
under  the  presidency  of 
the  late  George  F. 
Baer,  whom  he  suc- 
ceeded in  1902.  Mr. 
Smink    was    a    director 

of  the  Reading  Trust  Company,  also  the  Temple  Iron  Com- 
pany, and  for  many  years  served  as  a  member  of  the 
executive  committee  and  a  director  of  the  Pennsylvania  Steel 
Company,  the  Spanish-.American  Iron  Company,  the  Mary- 
land Steel  Companj',  the  Penn-Mary  Coal  Company,  the 
Pure    Oil    Company,    and    other    organizations. 

W.  W.  Williams,  general  manager  of  the  Reading  Iron 
Company,  Reading,  Pa.,  has  been  elected  vice-president  in 
charge  of  sales  and  operation  and  J.  M.  Callen,  second  vice- 
president,  has  been  elected  vice-president  in  charge  of  pur- 
chases and  distribution  of  materials.  A  portrait  of  Mr. 
Williams  and  a  sketch  of  his  career  were  published  in  the 
Railway  Age  of  October  31,  1919,  on  page  899.  The  other 
officers  re-elected  at  the  annual  meeting  are  :    L.  E.  Thomas, 
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-president:   G.  W.  Delaney,  secretary;  H.  E.  Yost,   treasurer: 
JR.  J.  Wenger,  a-^^i^taiU  treasurer. 

George  H.  Snyder  has  been  appointed  sales  engineer,  with 
headquarters  at  St.  Paul.  Minn.,  ofthe  American  Steel  Foun- 
•dries,  Chicago.  He  entered  the  service  of  the  store  dej)art- 
ment  of  tlie  Minneapolis,  St.  Paul  &  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  as  a 
clerk  in  1905.  and  was  promoted  to  chief  clerk  of  the  same 
department  in  1909.  He  remained  -in  that  position  until 
August  1,  1911,  when  he  was  transferred  to  the  mechanical 
department  and  served  as  chief  clerk  under  T.  A.  Fogue. 
general  mechanical  superintendent,  until  his  new  appoint- 
ment with   the  American  Steel  Foundries. 

B.  G.  Koether,  wlio  was  appointed  vice-president  of  the 
Hyatt  Roller  Bearing  Company,  Detroit,  Mich.,  in  entire 
icliarge   of   the   ci)nii).ui> 's    sales   and   advertising  departments, 

as  was  announced  in 
the  Railzvay  Age  of 
February  6,  page  458, 
is  at  present  located  at 
Detroit,  but  will  leave 
in  a  short  time  for  Har- 
rison, N.  ]...  there  to  es- 
tablish headquarters 
and  take  up  his  new 
duties.  He  entered  the 
employ  of  the  Hyatt 
Roller  Bearing  Com- 
pany 18  years  ago  as 
accountant  and  in  a 
short  time  was  pro- 
moted to  the  position 
of  purchasing  agent. 
He  was  made  assistant 
sales  manager  at  Har- 
rison, N.  J.,  and  in  1910 
went  to  Detroit  to  as- 
sume the  duties  of  sales 
manager.  Later  he  be- 
came head  of  the  motor  hearings  division  and  for  several 
years  has  been  a  director  of  the  company.  Mr.  Koether  is 
a  member  of  the  Detroit  Board  of  Commerce,  Players  Club, 
and  the  Detroit  section  of  the  Society  of  Automotive  En- 
gineers. 

M.  A.  Buehler,  formerly  sales  manager  at  the  Omaha  office 
of  the  Western  Electric  Company,  New  York,  has  been  made 
sales  manager  at  the  Minneapolis  office  and  Eliot  Lum  h.i-- 
been  promoted  to  sale,-,  manager  at  the  Omaha  office,  to  suc- 
ceed Mr.  Buehler.  Mr.  Buehler  joined  the  Western  Electric 
Company's  organization  in  the  early  part  of  1915  and  became 
•sales  inanager  at  Omaha  during  the  fall  of  1917.  Mr.  Lum 
«ntered  the  employ  of  the  Western  Electric  Company  as  a 
■student  in  the  educational  courses  in  1905.  directly  after  his 
graduation  from  colle.gc.  In  1907,  he  liecame  a  member  of 
the  telephone  engineering  departinent  at  Chicago,  and  in 
1909,  was  transferred  to  the  sales  department  of  the  Minne- 
apolis house,  joining  the  Omaha  organization  in  the  same 
capacity  in  the  winter  of  1912. 


Colorado  Fuel  &  Iron  Company 

The  annual  report  of  the  Colorado  Fuel  &  Iron  Company 
for  the  year  ended  December  31.  1919.  shows  .gross  sales  of 
$34,405,218.  as  compared  with  $48,233,575  in  1918.  Operating 
•expenses  totaled  $31,106,215  and  net  earnings  were  $3,299,003. 
There  was  income  from  other  sources  amounting  to 
$426,053  and  deductions  were  made  of  $2,686,915  for  bond 
interest,  taxes,  real  estate  sinking  funds,  etc.,  and  $1,615,786 
for  depreciation  etc.,  leaving  a  debit  balance  to  be  carried 
■to  profit  and  loss  of  $577,646,  Dividends  on  the  common  and 
preferred  stock  amounting  to  $1,186,993  were  paid  out  of 
accomulated  surplus. 

J.  F.  W"elborn,  president  of  the  company  says  in  the  report 
that  "the  outlook  for  the  ensuing  year  is  very  encouraging. 
"Contracts  already  made  for  rails  will  take  practically  the 
entire  productioti  of  the  rail  mill  for  the  ten  months  begin- 


ning March  1.  The  demands  for  other  forms  of  steel  are 
in  excess  of  our  output,  with  orders  booked  ahead  for  sev- 
eral   months." 


The  Bucyrus  Company 

The  animal  report  of  the  l'>uc\  rus  Company,  South  Milwaukee, 
Wis.,  for  the  year  ending  December  31.  1919,  was  made  public 
on  March  2,  1920.  After  deducting  the  amounts  determined 
upon  as  necessary  to  pay  all  taxes,  and  after  the  usual  charges, 
the  net  earnings  of  the  company  for  the  year  were  $982,563. 
During  the  early  part  of  the  year  dividends  on  the  preferred 
stock  were  continued  at  the  rate  of  1  per  cent  per  quarter ;  but, 
beginning  with  the  payrnent  of  October  1,  the  regular  quarterly 
preferred  dividends  of  1-^  per  cent  were  restored.  Extensive 
additions  to  the  machine  tool  equipment  at  the  plant  were  made 
during  the  year  and  the  entire  program  in  this  connection  is  about 
completed,  the  president  aimounccs.  The  general  balance  sheet 
follow.'-:   in   brief  : 

Assets.  Liabilities 

Ca.sh     $i49,483         Accounts   payable    $355,403 

.Accts.  and  bills  receivable     1,745,885        .Advance   payments  rec'd.  53,342 

Inventories     2,568,872         Pref.     aiv.     payable    Jan. 

Securities    235,237            2,1920   70,000 

r.and,    Iniildinps,    etc 6.868.583        .\cc.  taxes  and  sundry  res.  605,693 

Capital    stock — 

Preferred    4,000,000 

Common    4,000,000 

Surplus     2,582,622 

Total     $n.66.«.06O  Total     $11,668,060 


Automatic  Straight  Air  Brake  Company 

Starts  Active  Manufacturing 

The  Automatic  Straight  Air  Brake  Company  announces  that 
it  has  completed  arrangements  with  Kidder,  Peabody  &  Co.,  of 
New  York  and  Boston,  John  F.  Alvord.  president  of  the  Tor- 
rington  Manufacturing 
Company  and  Hendee 
Manufacturing  C  o  m  - 
pany.  and  Geo.  W. 
Goethals  &  Co.,  Inc.,  for 
the  financing  and  man- 
ufacturing of  its  brakes. 
These  three  interests 
have  purchased  a  con- 
trolling interest  in  the 
company  and  will  im- 
mediately establish  a 
plant  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  the  brake. 

John  F.  Alvord  has 
been  elected  president. 
Harry  I.  Miller,  who 
has  been  associated  with 
the  company  from  its 
inception  will  be  vice- 
president  in  charge  of 
saJes  Harry  B.  Hunt, 
formerly  of  the  en- 
gineering department  of  the  American  Locomotive  Company  and 
more  recently  a  colonel  in  the  Production  Department  of  the 
Ordnance  Bureau,  has  been  elected  vice-president  and  treasurer 
in  charge  of  manufacturing.  A.  M.  Trueb  is  secretary  and  aud- 
itor. Spencer  G.  Neal,  the  inventor  of  tlic  brake,  is  the  chief 
engineer. 

The  directors  arc  as  follows :  John  F.  Alvord,  William  L. 
Ijenedict  of  Kidder,  Peabody  &  Co. ;  Carl  R.  Ganter,  of  Shat- 
tuck,  Glenn,  Huse  &  Ganter ;  Robert  E.  Graham  of  George  W. 
Goethals  &  Co.,  Inc. ;  Edward  D.  Kenna  of  New  York ;  Harrj- 
I.  Miller;  James  D.  Mortimer,  president  of  the  North  American 
Company;  Morgan  J.  O'Brien  of  O'Brien,  Boardman,  Parker 
&  Fox,  and  Robert  Winsor  of  Kidder,  Peabody  &  Co. 

With  this  new  organization  the  company  will  be  prepared  to 
enter  upon  the  production  of  the  autoinatic  straight  air  brake 
on  a  large  scale. 

Spencer  G.  Neal,  who  is  chief  engineer  of  the  company  under 
its  new  organization,  is  the  inventor  of  the  automatic  straight 
air  brake   and   the   man   who  has   been   in   charge  of  its   testing 
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aiul  (li-vflc>pnu-iit.  Ho  was  bom  at  Ilmnlioldl,  K;ni.,  in  1883.  His 
family  moved  to  southern  California  when  lie  was  two  years 
of  age  anil  he  was  edneated  in  the  [inlilic  schools  there,  lie  en- 
tered railway  service  in  1898  and  served  as  a  machinist  apiinn- 
ticc  in  the  San  Hernardino,  ("a!.,  shops  of  the  .\tchison,  Topeka 
&  Santa  Vc.  He  tlien  hecame  a  machinist  and  was  for  a  time 
engaged  in  the  installation  of  stationary  machinery.  Having  then 
workeil  out  the  idea  of  tlie  new  hrake  he  spent  from  1910  to 
1912  on  lines  now  part  oi  tlie  San  Diego  &  Kastern,  on  wiiich 
road  the  first  tests  of  the  brake  were  made.  In  1913,  he  con- 
tinued these  tests  on  the  Arizona  Ivistern,  working  out  its  de- 
velopment by  means  of  passenger  train  tests  between  Globe.  X. 
Me.<.,  and  Bowie,  Ariz.  He  also  continued  these  tests  on  a 
rack  at  Los  Angeles.  He  went  to  New  York  in  1914  and  has 
had  his  headquarters  in  that  city  since  with  the  exception  of 
time  spent  on  tests  of  the  air  brake  on  the  Atchison,  Topeka 
&  Santa  I'e  at  I.a  Junta.  Colo.,  and  those  on  tlic  Virginian  more 
recentlv. 

Western    Electric    Company    Extensions 

The  Western  Electric  Company,  to  make  possible  its  1920 
output  of  automatic  switching  apparatus,  at  its  Hawthorne, 
111.,  plant,  last  year  put  up  five  new  buildings,  costing  $1,- 
700,000.  and  installed  new  machinery,  tools,  patterns,  furniture 
and  fixtures  at  a  cost  of  $1,600,000.  The  company  has  de- 
cided to  increase  further  the  facilities  at  Hawthorne  at  a 
cost  of  $3,500,000  for  new  buildings,  and  $1,500,000  for  tools, 
machinery,  furniture,  etc.  This  work  includes  three  new 
six-story  buildings  with  a  total  floor  space  of  277.640  sq.  ft. 
to  be  added  to  the  telephone  apparatus  group;  an  increase  in 
warehouse  facilities  to  the  extent  of  a  four-story  addition 
which  will  provide  a  gross  floor  area  of  150,000  sq.  ft.,  and 
a  new  packing  material  factory  to  have  30,000  sq.  ft.  of  floor 
space.  Plans  are  now  also  being  made  to  put  up  a  new 
building  in  New  York  City  on  the  block  bounded  by  Hudson, 
Houston,  Clarkson  and  Greenwich  streets,  where  a  nine-story 
reinforced  concrete  building,  200  ft.  by  240  ft.  will  be  built 
at  a  cost  of  $2,000,000.  A  new  building  is  also  being  built  in 
Savannah,  Ga.;  it  will  contain  20,000  sq.  ft.  of  floor  space. 
At  .Atlanta,  Ga.,  a  modern  five-story  concrete  building  is  now 
under  construction;  it  will  have  50,000  sq.  ft.  of  floor  space 
and  is  expected  to  be  completed  by  July.  Work  is  under  way 
in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  on  a  four-story  brick  and  concrete  build- 
ing to  be  100  ft.  by  140  ft.  on  the  first  floor  and  90  ft.  by  100 
ft.  on  the  other  three  floors,  providing  about  41,000  sq.  ft.  of 
floor  space;  this  work  is  also  expected  to  be  finished  by  July. 
At  Nashville,  Tenn.,  a  new  supply  warehouse  was  established 
on  January  1  and  plans  are  being  made  for  putting  up  a  new 
building  in  Minneapolis.  A  new  wing  to  be  145  ft.  by  126  ft. 
of  brick  construction  will  be  built  at  the  Emeryville.  Cal., 
plant.  Extensions  are  also  to  be  built  to  the  plants  of  the 
foreign  associated  companies  in  Paris,  France,  London  or 
Woolwich,  England,  and  Tokio.  Japan. 


Trade  Publications 

The  Jordan  Spreader.— The  O.  F.  Jordan  Company.  East 
Chicago,  Ind.,  has  issued  a  24-page  bulletin  arranged  in  the 
form  of  a  series  of  photographs,  showing  the  Jordan  Spreader 
in  difTerent  positions  with  the  different  features  operating  so 
that  the  various  functions  of  the  machine  may  be  readily  under- 
stood. A  number  of  the  photographs  show  the  spreader  in 
operation  and  indicate  the  varied  character  of  the  work  that 
may  be  done  with  it. 

Charcoal  Iron  Boiler  Tubes. — "A  History  of  the  Boiler  Tube 
of  Greatest  Ultimate  Economy"  is  the  title  of  a  book  of  32 
pages,  7'y!i  inches  by  10^  inches  in  size,  recently  issued  by  the 
Farkesburg  Iron  Company,  Parkesburg,  Pa.  This  book  covers 
the  development  of  the  charcoal  iron  tube  from  1812  to  date, 
and  seeks  to  bring  out  by  many  actual  examples  the  ultimate 
economy  of  boiler  tubes  of  charcoal  iron  in  locomotives,  marine 
and  stationary  boilers.  Thirty-one  illustrations  are  shown,  and 
a  description  is  given  both  of  the  manufacture  of  Parkesburg 
skelp  and  Parkesburg  charcoal  iron  boiler  tubes.  This  book  is 
more  than  usually  well  gotten  up,  and  contains  seven  useful 
tables. 


Steam    Tables    iou    Condhnskr    Work. — The    Wheeler    ("on- 
denser  &  Engineering  Company,   Carteret,  N.  J.,  has  published 
the  fifth  edition  of  its  handlK)ok  of  steam  tables.     The  booklet 
is  of  convenient  size  and  is  illustrated.     It  gives  the  properties 
of  saturated   steam   from   29.8   in.   vacuum   to  atmospluiic   prr 
sure   in    increments   of   tenths   of   an    inch,    with   pressures   l)el>. 
atmosphere  expressed  in  inches  of  mercury  referred  to  a  30-n 
barometer.     A  complete  table  is  also  given  of  the  properties  oi 
saturated  steam  above  atmospheric  pressure,  with  constants  and 
tables   for   correcting   vacuum   column   and   barometer   reaflings, 
such    as   thermal    expansion   of    mercury,    relative    expansion   of 
mercury  and  brass  scale,  etc. 


Obituary 

Patrick  Henry  Ferguson,  for  the  past  14  years  manager  of 
the  New  York  office  of  the  Pittsburgh  Steel  Products  Com- 
pany, I'ittsburgh,  I'a.,  died  on  February  11  while  on  a 
business  trip  to  Richmond,  Va.  Mr.  Ferguson  was  born  at 
Ottawa,  III.,  on  March  12,  1876,  and  was  educated  in  the 
public  and  high  schools  and  afterward  studied  law  in  Ottawa. 
He  traveled  for  the  Shelby  Steel  Company  for  several  years 
and  later  became  manager  of  the  tube  department  of  Peter  A. 
Frasee  &  Co.,  New  York.  He  had  served  since  1906  as  man- 
ager of  the  New  York  office  of  the  Pittsburgh  Steel  Products 
Company. 

James  J.  Flannery,  widely  known  in  industrial  and  financial 
circles,  died  suddenly  at  his  home  in  Pittsburgh  on  March  6 
at  the  age  of  66.     .Mr.   Flannery  had  been  in  poor  health  for 

over  a  year,  but  had 
been  active  in  his  busi- 
ness afifairs  up  to  the 
day  of  his  death.  He 
was  the  organizer  and 
executive  head  of  the 
Flannery  Bolt  Com- 
pany, Pittsburgh,  Pa., 
manufacturers  of  the 
Tate  flexible  staybolt. 
He  also.  with  his 
brother,  Joseph  M. 
Flannery,  who  died  on 
February  18  (see  Rail- 
Tvay  Age,  February  27, 
page  653).  organized 
the  American  Vana- 
dium Company,  of 
which  he  was  president 
from  the  beginning.  At 
the  time  Mr.  Flannery 
organized  the  Ameri- 
can Vanadium  Com- 
pany, vanadium  was  a  semi-rare  and  little  known  metal  whose 
industrial  application  had  received  little  consideration.  Mr. 
Flannery  and  his  brother  obtained  control  of  an  enormous 
deposit  of  vanadium  ore  in  the  Andes  of  Peru,  and  succes- 
fully  introduced  its  application  in  the  manufacture  of  alloy 
steel,  especially  for  automobile  construction  and  certain  loco- 
motive parts,  as  frames,  driving  axles,  connecting  and  piston 
rods  and  ordnance  and  armor.  When  Mr.  Flannery,  a  few 
months  ago,  sold  the  American  Vanadium  Company  to  the 
Vanadium  Corporation  of  America,  controlled  by  Charles 
M.  Schwab  and  J.  Leonard  Repogle,  he  controlled  about  90 
per  cent  of  the  world's  supply  of  vanadium,  principally 
through  the  Peruvian  deposits  originally  purchased.  Mr. 
Flannery  was  also  interested  in  coal  mining  and  was  presi- 
dent of  the  Meadowlands  Coal  Company  and  the  Montour 
&  Lake  Erie  Coal  Company.  He  was  alsc  a  director  in  the 
Wharton  Steel  Company. 


James    J.    Flannery 


R.\ilro.\d  revenues  as  they  stand  r>re  wholly  inadequate  to 
meet  the  new  schedule  of  charges  against  them.  To  put  this 
burden,  largely  of  government  origin,  on  the  shoulders  of  private 
owners  without  making  proper  provision  for  relief  would  be 
shocking  injustice  to  every  holder  of  railroad  securities  and 
would   invite   nation-wide   disaster. — Chicago   Journ<il. 
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Railway  Officers 


Railway  Financial  News 

Pennsylvania. — This  railroad  conipaii}',  now  the  owner  of  over 
n  per  cent  of  the  $84,860,111  outstanding  capital  stock  of  the 
Pittsburgh,  Cincinnati,  Chicago  &  St.  Louis,  offers  to  purchase 
the  minority  interest  in  the  stock  of  the  Pittsburgh,  Cincin- 
nati, Chicago  &  St.  Louis.  It  will  purchase  the  192,929  minority 
shares  and  will  pay  for  the  same,  par  for  par,  in  new  50-year 

5  per  cent  mortgage  bonds  of  the  Pittsburgh,  Cincinnati,  Chi- 
cago &  St.  Louis  Company.  In  other  words,  a  $1,000  Pitts- 
burgh, Cincinnati,  Chicago  &  St.  Louis  bond  will  be  given  for 
each  10  shares  of  the  company's  minority  stock  now  paying 
4  per  cent.  Noti-interest  bearing  scrip  will  be  issued  for  from 
one  to  nine  shares  deposited,  which  scrip  will  be  convertible 
into  bonds  wlien  presented  in  sums  of  $1,000.  The  principal 
and  interest  of  these  bonds  will  be  guaranteed  by  the  Pennsyl- 
vania  Railroad  Company. 

A  circular  issued  to  the  stockhclders  says:  "Owing  to  the 
general  linancial  conditions  and  its  narrow  margin  of  profits, 
it  has  been  impossible  for  the   Pittsburgh,  Cincinnati,  Chicago 

6  St.  Louis  to  finance  itself  through  satisfactory  sale  of  its 
stock  or  securities,  so  that  to  meet  its  requirements  for  addi- 
tions, extensions,  equipment  and  other  capital  expenditures, 
the  Pennsylvania  company — wholly  owned  by  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  Company — has  in  the  past  been  obliged  to  purchase 
issues  of  capital  stock  to  which  the  minority  stockholders  did 
not,  except  to  a  very  limited  ainount,  subscribe,  and  has  also 
from  time  to  time  loaned  the  Pittsburgh,  Cincinnati,  Chicago 
&  St.  Louis  necessary  funds,  taking  as  security  therefor  the 
temporary  obligations  of  the  borrowing  company." 

The  dividend  on  the  capital  stock  (only  one  class)  of  the 
Pittsburgh.  CincinnLti,  Chicago  &  St.  Louis  Company  is  now 
at  the  rate  of  4  per  cent  per  annum,  and  with  the  foregoing 
improvement  program  and  its  present  debt,  there  is  no  promise 
of  an  increase  unless  its  earnings  and  profits  can  be  mate- 
rially increased. 

Holders  of  the  Pittsburgh.  Cincinnati,  Chicago  &  St.  Louis 
minority  stock  are  asked  to  deposit  their  holdings  under  the 
proposed  plan  before  May  1,  with  the  treasurer  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania company.  In  the  event  of  an  exchange  they  will  be 
entitled  to  the  semi-annual  dividend,  payable  in  July,  and  the 
new  bonds  will  bear  interest  from  July  1,   1920. 

Southern. — -President  Fairfax  Harrison  has  announced  that  ibis 
system  would  not  accept  the  government  guarantee.  This 
decision  applies  also  to  the  subsidiary  roads  of  the  Southern 
system,  the  Cincinnati.  New  Orleans  &  Texas  Pacific,  the  Ala- 
bama Great  Southern,  and  the  Xew  Orleans  &  Northeastern. 


Railway  Construction 

Erie. — Plans  and  specifications  are  being  prepared  by  the 
Strauss  Bascule  Bridge  Company,  Chicago,  for  a  180-ft,  single- 
leaf,  double-track  bridge  over  the  Passaic  river  at  Newark,  N.  J. 

J.  VV.  Wells  Lumber  Company. — As  soon  as  the  weather  per- 
mits, the  J.  W.  Wells  Lumber  Company,  Menominee,  Mich., 
will  begin  the  construction  of  a  logging  railroad  from  a  point 
on  the  main  line  of  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  midway 
between  Sagola,  Midi.,  and  Carey,  and  extending  11  miles  to- 
ward Metropolitan.  Mich.  The  company  is  dismantling  its  old 
logging  railroad  in  Marinette  County. 

New  York  Central. — Contracts  have  been  let  for  building  13 
additional  stories  on  the  mail  and  express  building,  between 
Forty-fifth  and  Forty-sixth  streets  on  Lexington  avenue,  New 
York,  as  follows :  to  the  Phoenix  Bridge  Company  for  ftirnish- 
ing  the  steel ;  to  the  Terry  &  Tench  Company,  Inc.,  for  erecting 
the  steel,  and  to  James  Stewart  &  Co..  Inc.,  for  the  general  con- 
struction of  the  building  exclusive  of  the  steel.  It  is  expected 
that  the  steel  will  arrive  during  June  and  that  construction  of 
the  building  will  then  be  started ;  and  that  it  will  be  completed 
earlv  in  1921. 


Executive 

Charles  A.  Phelan,  recently  appointed  general  manager  for 
the  receiver  of  the  Missouri  &  North  Arkansas,  as  announced 
in  the  Raihvay  Age  of  February  13  (page  516),  has  since  also 
been  appointed  receiver  succeeding  Festus  J.  Wade,  resigned, 

effective  March  6. 

Financial,  Legal  and  Accounting 

D.  F.  Lyons,  prior  to  federal  control,  assistant  general 
counsel  on  the  Northern  Pacific,  with  headquarters  at  St. 
Paul.  Minn.,  and  during  federal  control  general  solicitor,  has 
been  reappdinted  to  the  latter  position,  effective  March   1. 

Operating 

C.  L.  Hinkle,  general  superintendent  of  the  Toledo,  St. 
Louis  &  Western,  with  headquarters  at  Frankfort,  Ind.,  has 
resigned. 

L.  F.  Newton  has  been  discharged  from  government  service 
and  has  resumed  his  duties  as  assistant  to  the  general  super- 
intendent on  the  Northern  Pacific,  with  headquarters  at 
Tacoma,  Wash.,  succeeding  J.  F.  Alsit,  who  has  been  assigned 
to  other  duties. 

John  E.  Burrell,  chief  passenger  clerk  of  the  Western 
Pennsylvania  division  of  the  Pennsylvania  during  federal 
control,  and  prior  to  federal  control  chief  clerk  in  the  ofifice 

of  the  general  superin- 
tendent of  the  same 
division,  who  has  been 
appointed  superintend- 
ent of  passenger  trans- 
portation of  the  East- 
ern region  of  the  same 
road,     effective     March 

I,  was  born  on  August 
21,  1874,  at  Port  Wash- 
ington, Ohio.  He  at- 
tended the  public 
schools  of  Port  Wash- 
ington until  the  age  of 
fifteen,  when  he  began 
work  as  a  telegraph 
operator  for  the  Pitts- 
burgh, Cincinnati,  Chi- 
ca.go  &  St.  Louis.  He 
served  as  telegraph 
operator   until   January 

II,  1902,  when  he  was 
promoted   to   extra   train 

despatcher.  being  later  appointed  in  March  of  the  same  year 
chief  clerk  to  the  assistant  trainmaster.  On  December  6,  1902, 
he  was  appointed  interchange  director  of  the  Pittsburgh  terminal 
and  on  June  1,  1903,  became  chief  clerk  to  the  general  agent  at 
Pittsburgh.  He  was  made  chief  clerk  to  the  general  superinten- 
dent of  the  Western  Pennsylvania  division  on  April  1,  1907,  and 
on  January  16,  1918,  was  appointed  chief  passenger  clerk  of  the 
same  division. 

J.  F.  Alsip,  assistant  to  the  general  superintendent  of  the 
Northern  Pacific,  with  headquarters  at  Tacoma,  Wash.,  has 
been  appointed  trainmaster  of  the  Tacoma  division,  with 
the  same  headquarters,  succeeding  James  A.  Campbell,  trans- 
ferred, effective   March   1. 

W.  G.  Brobeck,  superintendent  of  terminals  of  the  Chesa- 
peake &  Ohio,  with  headquarters  at  Ashland,  Ky.,  has  been 
appointed  general  superintendent  in  charge  of  operation  of 
the  Ashland  Coal  &  Iron  Railway,  with  the  same  headquar- 
ters, effective  March   1. 


John 


Burrell 
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P.  L.  McManus,  opcratiiiK  assistant  to  the  district  (liriHim 
of  the  t  )hii>-liuliaiia  district  of  the  Eastern  renioii  of  the 
United  States  Railroad  Administration,  with  lieadciiiartcrs  at 
Cincinnati,  Ohio,  has  heen  appointed  general  siiperiiiiendcnt 
of  the  r.vans\  ille  iS:  I  ndi:in;ip(dis,  with  i>nice  ,il  'leiv  llanic, 
Ind. 

Robert  E.  WoodrufT,  general  snperinteiulint  ni  ihc  Ilrie. 
Linos  West,  wilh  hciiUpiartcrs  at  ■S'oMiiirslown,  <  >\ui>.  diiriiiK 
federal  control,  .iiid  prior  to  feder.MJ  lontrol  MipeiinlciKk-nt 
of  transportation,  wiio 
has  been  api>ointeil 
manager  of  the  Il.ir 
nell  region  of  the  same 
road,  with  head(iuarters 
at  llornell,  N,  Y.,  was 
born  in  Green  Bay, 
Wis.  He  graduated 
from  Perdue  Univer- 
sity in  civil  engineer- 
in,g,  in  1905.  He  began 
railroad  work  as  a 
section  laborer  on  tlu' 
Erie  at  Warren.  Oliio. 
and  subsequently  be- 
came track  foreman,  in- 
spector of  construction 
and  assistant  division 
engineer.  From  No- 
vember. 1906,  until  De- 
cember. 1908,  he  was 
division  engineer  at 
Meadville,  Pa.     Having 

heen  appointed  trainmaster  at  (ialion,  Ohio,  in  December, 
1908,  he  retained  that  position  until  March,  1909,  when  he 
became  .general  agent  of  the  Chica.uo  Terminal  division.  He 
was  appointed  superintendent,  with  headquarters  at  Roch- 
ester, N.  Y.,  in  December,  1910.  and  on  May  15,  1912,  he  was 
transferred  in  the  same  capacity  to  Marion,  Ohio.  In  No- 
vember, 1916,  he  was  transferred  to  You'ngstown,  On  No- 
vember 1,  1917,  he  was  appointed  superintendent  of  trans- 
portation, with  the  same  headquarters.  He  was  promoted 
to  general  superintendent  on  June  IS,  1918. 

Edwin  H.  Buhlman,  superintendent  of  the  Meadville  di- 
vision of  the  Erie,  with  headquarters  at  Meadville,  Pa,,  dur- 
ing federal  control  and  trainmaster  with  the  same  head- 
quarters prior  to  fed- 
eral control,  who  has 
been  appointed  super- 
intendent of  trans- 
portation of  the  Hor- 
nell  region  of  the  same 
road,  was  born  in 
Kingston,  N.  Y.,  on 
March  31,  1890.  Hav- 
ing been  .graduated 
from  high  school  and 
business  college,  he  be- 
gan railroad  work  on 
August  25,  1907,  as 
timekeeper  in  the  Sus- 
quehanna shops  of  the 
Erie.  In  September  of 
the  same  year  he  be- 
came clerk  and  stenog- 
rapher in  the  office  of 
the  trainmaster  at  the 
same  place.  He  held 
that        position        until 

April  2,  1908,  when  he  was  transferred  to  Hornell,  N.  Y.,  in 
the  same  capacity.  On  January  1,  1909,  he  was  appointed 
secretary  to  the  general  mechanical  superintendent  at  New 
Y^ork.  From  April  1,  1909,  until  December  31,  1913,  he  filled 
various  clerical  positions  in  the  office  of  the  general  super- 
intendent at  the  same  place.  On  January  1,  1914,  he  w-as 
appointed  chief  clerk  to  the  general  manager  of  the  Lines 
West  with  headquarters  at  Cleveland,  Ohio.  He  retained 
that  position  until  December  1,  1915,  when  he  was  promoted 


E.   H.   Buhlman 


J.    O.    Hackenbers 


\><   trainmaster   of   the   Marion   divisiim,   with    lHadi|uarters  .ii 
I  luntinKlon.    Ind.      On   June   .W,    1918.    he    wa^    tiansferred    |.. 
.Meadville,  I'a.,  and  promoted  to  snperinlendeiii   ui   the  .Me.id 
ville  division  in  July,  191K. 

C.  E.  Hair,  prior  to  federal  control,  assistant  general  supci 
iniiudent  of  tile  Chicago,  Torre  Haute  &  Soutlieastern,  wiili 
ollice  at  Chicago,  and  more  recently  office  manager  for  the 
regional  director  of  tlio  Central  Western  region,  has  been 
.ippciintcd  general  superintendent  of  the  Chicago.  Tern 
ll.iuto  \'  Sdutlioastern.  with  the  same  luad(|uarters,  succeed 
ing  O.  S.  Jackson,  resigned. 

J.  O.  Hackenberg,  princi|.;i|  a,^sist;.nl  engnuor  of  tlio  Sonth- 
irii  division  of  the  Pennsylvania.  Eastern  Lines,  who  has 
hion  appoinlod  superintendent  of  ilie  Schuylkill  division, 
with  headquarters  at 
Reading,  Pa.,  was 
born  in  Milton,  Pa., 
I"(l)ruary  25.  1878. 
He  .graduated  from 
Bucknell  University. 
He  entered  llie  service 
iif  the  Pennsylvania, 
May  21,  1900,  as  rod- 
man  on  the  Cambria 
and  Clearfield  division, 
at  Cresson,  Pa.  The 
I  olio  wing  year  he  wa- 
transferred  to  the  ciiiel' 
engineer's  departmenl 
as  levelman  and  was 
engaged  on  the  Soutii 
Side  track  elevation  on 
the  Monongahela  di- 
vision. On  May  15. 
1902,  he  was  advanced 
to  transitman  in  the 
office    of    the    principal 

assistant  engineer  at  .Altoona,  Pa.  On  Marcli  1.  190.1  Mr. 
Hackenberg  was  iironioted  to  assistant  supervisor  at  Millers- 
burg.  Pa.,  and  on  January  15.  1904.  was  traiK-ferred  to  the 
main  line  as  assistant  supervisor  ou  the  Middle  division.  He 
was  promoted  to  supervisor  on  the  Allegheny  <iivision  Sep- 
tember 1.  1905;  transferred  to  supervisor  on  the  Baltimore 
division  December  1,  1908,  and  returned  to  the  main  line  on 
June  16,  1913,  as  supervisor  on  tlie  Pittsburgh  division  at 
East  Liberty,  Pa.  He  was  made  division  en.gineer  of  the 
Allegheny  division,  with  office  at  Oil  City.  Pa.,  on  April  15. 
1917,  The  followin.g  October  he  was  transferred  to  the 
Maryland  division  in  a  similar  capacity,  and  on  October  20, 
1919,  was  advanced  to  principal  assistant  engineer  of  the 
Soutliern  division,  witli  headquarters  at  Wilmington.  Del. 


Traffic 

R.  R.  Helstrom  has  been  appointed  general  agent  of  the 
Carohna,  Clinchfield  &  Ohio,  wilh  olfice  at  Chicago. 

James  A.  Flanders,  Jr.,  has  been  ai)pointed  general  agent 
111  the  Delaw-are  &  Hudson,  with  headcjuarters  at  Chicago. 

E.  J.  Brown  has  been  appointed  general  freight  agent  of 
till'  Ocilla  Southern  with  headquarters  at  Fitzgerald,  Ga..  ef- 
fc-i'tive    March    1. 

Benjamin  F.  Coons  has  been  appointed  general  agent  of 
the  Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  Pacific,  with  headquarters  at 
Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  effective  March  5. 

Matt  Lucy,  assistant  engineer  on  the  Missouri  Pacific,  with 
i)tfice  at  -St.  Louis,  Mo.,  has  been  appointed  industrial  com- 
missioner, with  the  same  headquarters. 

William  Phillips  has  been  appointed  European  manager 
of  the  Canadian  National  Railways  and  the  Canadian  Govern- 
ment Merchant  Marine  Limited  with  headquarters  in  London, 
I'.'ng.,  effective   March   1. 

Theodore  Harte,  division  freight  and  passenger  agent  of 
tlie   Western   Pacific,  with  headquarters  at   .Salt  Lake  City,  Utah, 
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has  been  appointed   assistant  general   frciglu   agent,    with   head- 
quarters at  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

H.  L.  Traber,  vice-president  and  general  manager  of  the 
Okmulgee  Northern,  with  office  at  Miami,  Okla.,  has  been 
appointed  traffic  manager  of  the  Kansas,  Oklahoma  &  Gulf, 
formerly  the  Missouri,  Oklahoma  &  Gulf,  with  headquarters 
at  Muskogee,  Okla. 

Henry  W.  Beyers,  whose  promotion  to  freight  traffic  man- 
ager of  ihe  Chicago  &■  North  Western,  with  headquarters  at 
Qiicago,  was  announced  in  the  Railway  Age  of  March  5,   (page 

740)  was  horn  at  To- 
ledo, Ohio,  on  March 
26,  1870.  After  rgrad- 
uating  from  a  local 
business  college  he  en- , 
tercd  railway  service  on 
August  1,  1883,  as  a 
clerk  in  the  Chicago  of- 
fice of  the  Chica.go  & 
North  Western.  In 
1891  he  was  appointed 
general  agent  at  Cleve- 
land, Ohio,  being  trans- 
ferred in  1896  to  Phila- 
delphia, Pa.,  and  in 
1900  to  Chicago.  lie 
was  promoted  to  assist- 
ant general  freight 
agent  at  Chicago  in 
1906,  retaining  that  po- 
sition until  1915,  when 
he  was  appointed  as- 
sistant traffic  manager, 
retaining  that  position  until  March  1,  1920,  when  he  was  pro- 
moted  to  his   present   position. 

J.  S.  Bock  has  been  appointed  general  agent  of  the  freight 
department  of  the  Minneapolis  &.  St.  Louis,  with  headquar- 
ters at  Spokane,  Wash.  T.  J.  Pewters  has  been  appointed 
commercial  agent  at  Minnesota  Transfer,  Minn.  Roth  ap- 
pointments became  effective  March   1. 

John  L.  Ferguson,  whose  appointment  as  general  passenger 
agent  of  the  Chicago  &  North  Western,  with  headquarters  at 
Chica.go.  was  annnimced  in  ihe  Rai/-;cay  Ai^c  of  March  5   (page 

720),  has  been  in  the 
service  of  that  road  for 
45  years.  He  was  born 
in  Henrj-  County,  Ky., 
on  August  23,  1853,  and 
after  completing  a  com- 
mon school  education, 
entered  railroad  service 
in  1870,  with  the  North 
Missouri,  now  part  of 
the  Wabash.  He  became 
connected  with  the  Chi- 
cago &  North  Western 
in  1875  as  a  ticket  clerk 
and  has  since  been  suc- 
eessively  citj'  passenger 
agent  and  city  passengef 
and  ticket  agent  at  Mil- 
waukee, Wis.,  and  city 
passenger  agent  at  Chi- 
cago. During  govern- 
ment control  he  was  as- 
sistant general  passen- 
ger agent  at  Chicago.  He  succeeds  C.  A.  Cairns,  whose  pro- 
motion to  -assenger  traffic  manager  was  announced  in  the 
RoAlway  Age  of  March  5,   (page  740). 

Coincident  with  the  appointment  of  W.  A.  Terry  as  freight 
traffic  manager  on  the  New  York  Central,  with  office  at 
Chicago,  a  notice  of  which  appeared  in  the  Railway  Age  of 
March  5,  page  745,  the  position  of  assistant  freight  traffic 
manager  at  Chicago,  held  by  Mr.  Terry  prior  to  his  recent 
appointment,  was  abolished. 


John    L.     Fergus 


A.   Cullen 


E.  A.  Niel,  coal  freight  agent  of  the  Buffalo,  Rochester  & 
Pittsburgh,  with  headquarters  at  I-iochester.  N.  Y.,  has  been 
appointed  general  freight  agent  with  the  same  headquarters, 
and  the  office  of  coal  freight  agent  has  been  consolidated 
with  that  of  general  freight  agent.  H.  C.  Watson  and  G.  A. 
Bowman  have  been  appointed  assistant  general  freight  agents, 
with  headquarters  at  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  and  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  re- 
spectively. J.  F.  Hamilton  has  been  appointed  chief  of 
tariff  bureau  at  Rochester.  These  appointments  became  ef- 
fective March  10. 

George  A.  Cullen,  whose  resignation  from  the  position  of 
passenger  traffic  manager  of  the  Delaware,  Lackawanna  &  West- 
ern,   and    whose    election    to    the    vice-presidency    of    the    North 

American  Fruit  Ex- 
change was  noted  in 
last  week's  issue,  has 
been  with  the  Lacka- 
wanna since  1900.  He 
was  born  at  St.  Louis, 
Mo.,  and  began  railway 
work  with  the  Wabash. 
He  later  served  as  a 
rate  clerk  on  the  Mis- 
souri Pacific  and  in 
1895  was  appointed  chief 
rate  clerk  and  rate  sheet 
compiler  of  the  South- 
ern Passenger  Associa- 
tion at  Atlanta,  Ga.  In 
18%,  he  was  appointed 
chief  clerk  in  tJie  pas- 
senger department  of 
the  Plant  System  at  Sa- 
vannah, Ga..  and  later  in 
ilie  same  year  chief 
clerk  of  the  Western  Passenger  Association  with  headquarters  at 
Chicago.  In  1898,  he  was  appointed  general  agent  of  the  same 
association  in  charge  of  the  immigration  bureau  at  New  York. 
He  continued  in  this  capacity  until  1900  when  he  became  asso- 
ciated with  the  Delaware,  Lackawanna  &  Western  as  general 
western  passenger  agent  at  Chicago.  He  was  appointed  general 
passenger  agent  with  headquarters  at  New  York  in  1906  and  in 
1911  was  promoted  to  passenger  traffic  manager.  Mr.  Cullen 
has  served  as  director  of  agricultural  development  of  the  Lack- 
awanna, and  in  that  capacity  was  one  of  the  three  co-founders 
of  the  Country  Farm  Bureau  System  in  America  which  now 
has  a  membership  of  over  one  million  farmers  and  is  recog- 
nized as  the  most  effective  method  ever  devised  for  getting  the 
farmers  to  work  together  under  scientific  direction  and  prac- 
tical business  management.  Mr.  Cullen  served  during  the  war 
as  :he  chief  of  a  section  of  the  United  States  Food  Administra- 
tion in  Washington  and  organized  for  the  churches  of  America- 
Protestant,  Catholic  and  Jewish  as  well  as  the  fraternal  and 
benevolent  societies  of  the  country  for  systematic  food  conserva- 
tion. As  United  States  Railroad  Administration  executive  in 
charge  of  consolidated  ticket  offices,  Mr.  Cullen  is  chiefly  re- 
sponsible for  the  general  plan  on  which  they  have  been  planned 
and  operated  in  the  larger  cities  of  the  country.  Mr.  Cullen 
takes  up  his  new  duties  as  vice-president  of  the  North  Amer- 
ican Fruit  Exchange  on  .\pril  1  and  will  have  his  headquarters 
at  90  West  street,   New   York. 

Engineering,  Maintenance  of  Ways  and  Signaling 

R.  J.  Gammie  has  been  appointed  assistant  engineer.  Fort 
Worth  division  of  the  Texas  &  Pacific,  with  headquarters  at 
Fort  Worth,  Tex.,  succeeding  E.  H.  Mcllheran,  resigned, 
effective   March   1. 

A.  R.  Raymer,  assistant  chief  engineer  of  the  Pittsburgh 
&  Lake  Erie,  with  headquarters  at  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  has  been 
appointed  chief  engineer,  with  the  same  headquarters,  suc- 
ceeding John  A.  Atwood.  deceased. 

Pusey  Jones,  who  has  been  apponited  bridge  engineer  of 
of  the  Boston  &  Maine,  with  headquarters  at  Boston,  Mass., 
as  noted  in  the  Railway  Age  of  March  12,  page  801.  was  born 
at  Wilmington,  Del.,  in  July,   1880.     He  graduated   from  the 
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Dehiwai'c  St:iii-  (olloxc  in  1902  aiui  rnlcrcd  (lie  employ  ol 
tin-  I'liiladclpliia,  Kaltiniore  &  WasliiiiKton,  wlierc  lie  rc- 
inaiiu-d  until  April,  1^0.1.  when  he  left  railroad  service  to 
eiiKiine  ill  industrial  work  lor  two  years.  In  1905  lie  went 
uitli  the  New  York,  Westchester  &  Uostoii  as  structural 
draftsman,  and  in  1910  he  was  made  assistant  structural 
engineer.  l'"roni  July,  1912,  to  .April,  1914,  he  was  with  the 
Georgia  Coast  &  I'iedniont  as  principal  assistant  engineer  at 
Brunswick,  Ga.,  and  later  became  chief  engineer  on  design 
and  construction  of  several  bridges  and  i)uil(!iiigs.  In  1914 
he  engaged  in  private  practice  in  Savaiiiiali  and  in  1916  went 
witli  the  Boston  &  Maine  as  lirst  chief  draftsman.  During 
the  war  he  was  appointed  second  acting  engineer  of  struc- 
tures, from  which  position  he  was  appointed  bridge  engineer 
as  mentioned  above 

George  M.  Huss,  vviio  has  lieen  assistant  engineer  of  the 
Division  of  (."apital  ExpeiuUturcs  of  tlie  Railroad  Adminis- 
tration, has  been  appointed  cliairman  of  the  committee  on 
claims,  organized  by 
the  Division  of  Liquid- 
ation Claims,  which  is 
to  have  charge  of  the 
investigation  of  all 
claims  inider  the  sec- 
tions of  the  contracts 
between  the  Railroad 
Administration  and  the 
carriers  relating  to  up- 
keep and  capital  expen- 
ditures. These  claims 
involve  the  questions 
as  to  whether  or  not 
the  government  owes 
the  carrier  for  deferred 
maintenance,  and  the 
amount,  whether  ex- 
penditures are  properly 
chargeable  to  mainte- 
nance or  to  capital  ac- 
count, whether  capital 
expenditures  are  prop- 
erly chargeable  to  the  government  as  a  war  cost  or  to  the 
carrier,  or  as  to  how  they  shall  be  divided  between  carriers 
in  the  case  of  expenditures  in  connection  with  unification. 
The  membership  of  the  committee  was  announced  in  last 
week's  issue.  Mr.  Huss  has  acted  as  assistant  engineer  of  the 
Division  of  Capital  Expenditures  since  July  1,  1918,  in  charge  of 
the  physical  progress  of  construction  work  during  federal  control. 
He  was  born  at  Tiffin,  Ohio,  in  1859,  was  educated  at  Cornell 
University,  entered  railroad  construction  service  on  the  Wabash 
in  1880,  and  has  continued  as  builder  and  engineer  to  the  present 
time.  He  has  had  charge  of  the  construction  of  many  important 
lines  in  this  country,  including  portions  of  the  Atchison,  Topeka 
&  Santa  Fe,  Chicago  &  Eastern  Illinois,  Chicago  &  Grand  Trunk, 
Xorthern  Pacific,  and  Wisconsin  Central.  From  1890  to  1893  he 
was  chief  engineer  and  builder  of  the  original  line  of  the  Deming, 
Sierra  Madre  &  Pacific,  now  occupied  partly  by  the  Mexican 
Xorthwestern.  and  partly  by  the  Kansas  City,  Mexico  &  Orient. 
From  1894  to  1896  he  was  chief  engineer  and  builder  of  the 
Syria  Ottoman  Railway  from  Haifa  on  the  Mediterranean  coast 
to  Damascus.  This  road  was  one  of  the  German  strategic  lines 
in  Palestine,  and  was  the  base  railway  of  the  Turko-German 
forces  after  General  Allenby  drove  them  north  from  Jerusalem. 
From  1908  to  1918  Mr.  Huss  was  construction  engineer  of  the 
Minneapolis.  St.  Paul  &  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  locating  over  1,200 
miles  for  that  company,  and  building  600  miles. 

Mechanical 

G.  Dempster  has  been  appointed  master  mechanic  of  the 
Southern  Railwa}-  in  Mississippi  at  Columbus,  Miss.,  effective 
March  1. 

Robert  Collet,  assistant  manager  of  the  Fuel  Conservation 
section  of  the  Railroad  .Administration,  during  federal  control, 
has  been  appointed  superintendent  of  fuel  and  locomotive  per- 
formance of  the  Xew  York  Central. 


G.   M.   Huss 


J.   F.  Smith, 


P.  F.  Smith,  Jr.,  who  has  been  appointed  works  manager 

(if  Uu  I'l  lln^ylvallia  Railroad  at  .Xlioona,  I'a.,  under  that  rail- 
roads' lu  u  plan  of  org.iiii/atioii,  was  foniierlv  general  supi-r- 
intendeiu  of  motive 
power  of  the  I'emisyl- 
vania  Lines  West,  with 
headquarters  at  Pitts- 
burgh. Mr.  Smith  was 
l)()rn  on  .\ugust  1,  1870. 
After  graduating  from 
Warralls  T  e  c  h  n  i  c  a  1 
.Xcadiiny  in  June,  1887, 
he  was  employed  by  the 
Pennsylvania  as  an  ap- 
I)rentice  in  the  shops  at 
.\ltoona,  Pa.  After  sev- 
eral minor  promotions 
he  wa>  appointed  assist- 
ant road  foreman  of  en- 
gines on  the  Pittsburgh 
division  in  February, 
1892.  On  February  1, 
1895,  he  was  appointed 
assistant  inaster  mechan- 
ic at  the  Fort  Wayne, 
liid.,    shops   and   in    No- 

\eu:her,  1896,  was  promoted  to  the  position  of  master  mechanic 
of  the  Crestline,  Ohio,  shops  and  the  Toledo  division.  From 
January  1,  1900,  to  December  31,  1911,  he  was  master  mechanic 
at  several  shops  of  the  Pittsburgh,  Cincinnati,  Chicago  &  St. 
i.ouis  and  on  January  1,  1912,  became  superintendent  of  motive 
power  of  the  Central  system,  Pennsylvania  Lines  West,  which 
position  he  held  until  January,  1917,  when  he  was  appointed 
general  superintendct  of  motive  power  of  the  Lines  West.  .As 
works  manager  of  the  Altoona  shops,  Mr.  Smith  reports  di- 
rectly to  the  chief  of  motive  power,  with  the  authority  and  re- 
sponsibility that  the  manager  of  an  industrial  manufacturing 
plant  would  have. 

Charles  James,  mechanical  superintendent  of  the  Erie, 
Lines  West,  with  headquarters  at  Youngstown,  Ohio,  during 
and  prior  to  federal  control,  who  has  been  appointed  me- 
chanical superintendent 
of  the  Hornell  region 
of  the  same  road,  with 
headquarters  at  Hor- 
nell, N.  Y.,  effective 
March  1,  was  born  in 
Elkhart,  Ind.,  on  Oc- 
tober 7,  1866.  He  re- 
ceived a  high  school 
education  and  entered 
the  employ  of  the  Lake 
Shore  &  Michigan 
Southern,  now  part  of 
the  Xew  Y'ork  Central, 
on  September  21,  1880, 
as  machinist's  appren- 
tice, at  Elkhart.  He 
was  made  a  machinist 
on  May  I,  1886,  and  on 
December  18,  1890,  be- 
came roundhouse  and 
shop  foreman  of  the 
Erie,     at      Huntington, 

Ind.  In  December,  1900,  he  was  transferred  to  Chicago  as  general 
foreman.  He  remained  there  until  1902,  when  he  returned  to 
Huntington  in  the  same  capacity.  In  1903,  he  was  general 
foreman  at  Hornell,  and  from  1904  until  1906  at  Port  Jervis, 
X.  Y.  On  October  1,  1906,  he  was  appointed  master  me- 
chanic of  the  Rochester  division  at  Avon,  N.  Y'.,  and  was 
transferred  in  the  same  capacity  to  the  Cincinnati  division, 
with  headquarters  at  Galion,  Ohio,  on  December  1  of  the 
same  year.  While  serving  as  master  mechanic  he  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  Delaware  division  in  1907,  and  to  the  New  York 
division  in  1910,  where  he  remained  until  September  1,  1914. 
On  the  latter  date  he  was  appointed  mechanical  superintend- 
ent, with  headquarters  at  Youngstown,  Ohio. 


Charles    James 
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W.  C.  A.  Henry 


W.  C.  A.  Henry,  superintendent  of  motive  power  of  the 
Southwest  system  of  the  Pennsylvania,  Lines  West,  with  head- 
quarters  at   Cokmibus,    Ohio,    who   has   been   appointed   general 

superintendent  of  mo- 
tive power  of  the  South- 
western region  of  the 
same  road,  with  head- 
quarters at  St.  Louis, 
Mo.,  was  born  on  Oc- 
tober 13,  1873,  at  Sta- 
pleton,  Staten  Island, 
N.  Y.  He  was  educated 
at  the  Brooklyn  Poly- 
technic Institute,  and 
Ijcgan  railroad  work  as 
a  special  machinist's  ap- 
jirentice  in  the  Altoona 
shops  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania on  March  2,  1891. 
On  June  1,  1897,  he  was 
appointed  acting  fore- 
man of  car  inspectors 
of  the  Pittsburgh  divi- 
sion, serving  after- 
wards as  assistant  road 
foreman  of  engines,  as- 
sistant general  foreman  of  the  car  shops  at  Altoona,  and  assist- 
ant engineer  of  motive  power,  respectively,  until  July,  1903, 
when  he  was  promoted  to  master  mechanic  at  Wellsville,  Ohio. 
He  was  transferred  to  Columbus,  Ohio,  on  May  1,  1906,  and 
became  superintendent  of  motive  power  of  the  Southwest  sys- 
tem in  September,  1906. 

J.  M.  Henry,  assistant  general  superintendent  of  motive 
power  of  the  Penn.sylvania  Railroad  with  headquarters  at  .\1- 
toona,    Pa.,   who  has  been   appointed   general   superinicndent   of 

motive  power  of  the 
Eastern  region  of  the 
same  road  with  head- 
quarters at  Philadelphia, 
was  born  on  October  10, 
1873.  He  entered  the 
service  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania as  a  special  ap- 
prentice in  the  Altoona 
shops  on  May  5,  1889, 
and  served  as  an  ap- 
_^^^^  prentice     until     Septem- 

^^"^^PP*^  ber  1,  1896,  when  he  en- 

^^^^L  ^^  tered    Purdue    Universi- 

^^^^^^       A    ^^^^^^  being       furloughed 

^^^^^^^«^||k^^^^^K  from    the    shops 

^^^^^^^BH^^^^^V  the  term 

^^^^^^^^^^^^H^  year.  He 

^||^^^^HHi^  in  June,    1900,   and   then 

^^^^WH^^^^  became     a     special     ap- 

prentice in  the  office  of 
the  assistant  engineer  of 
motive  power  at  Al- 
toona. A  year  later  he  was  promoted  to  motive  power  in- 
spector at  Altoona,  and  in  February,  1902,  was  made  assistant 
engineer  of  motive  power  of  the  Erie  division  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania and  of  the  Northern  Central  at  Williamsport,  Pa.  From 
July  1,  1903,  to  December,  1913,  he  was  master  mechanic  at 
various  shops.  On  the  latter  date  he  was  promoted  to  super- 
intendent of  motive  power  of  the  Western  Pennsylvania  di- 
vision, and  on  May  1,  1916,  was  transferred  to  the  operating 
department  as  assistant  superintendent  of  the  Pittsburgh  di- 
vision, being  transferred  on  April  15,  1917,  to  the  New  York  di- 
vision. He  was  appointed  assistant  general  superintendent  of 
motive  power  at  Altoona,  in  the  latter  part  of  1917. 

Special 

T.  T.  Maxey,  assistant  in  the  division  of  public  service  of 
the  United  States  Railroad  Administration,  with  head- 
quarters at  Washington,  D.  C,  has  been  appointed  general 
advertising  agent  of  the  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy,  with 


J.  M.  Henry 


headquarters  at  Chicago,  the  position  he  held  prior  to  federal 
control. 

E.  C.  Conners,  of  the  construction  department  of  the 
Alaskan  Engineering  Commission,  has  been  appointed  assist- 
ant superintendent  of  construction  in  the  telegraph  and  tele- 
phone department,  with  headquarters  at  Anchorage,  Alaska. 

General 

BELT   RAILWAY    OF   CHICAGO 

A  portion   of   the   new    organization   of  the   Belt    Railway   of 
Chicago  was  given  in  the  Railway  Age  of  February  27,  page  657. 
The  new  organization  is  given  in  complete  form  as  follows : 
H.  G.  Hetzler President    Chicago. 

E.  H.  Lee Vice-pres.    and   gen.    mgr..         " 

C.   G.   Austin General  counsel 

R.   L.   Porter Auditor  and  secretary 

F.  A.   Spink Traffic  manager 

F.  E.  Morrow Chief    engineer 

J.    E.    Murphy Treasurer 

C.   W.   Yeamans.  .Purchasing  and  supply  agt. 

J.  H.  Brinkerhofif. General  superintendent 

C.    A.    Inman Real  est.  and  ind.  agent... 

J.    R.   Barse General    attorney 

R.    H.   Johnson. .  .Personal  inj.  claim  agent.. 

O.    N.    Goldsmith.  Freight   claim   agent " 

E.  D.    Swift Engineer,   maint.'of   way.. 

G.  H.    Shreeve. . .  Superintendent    Clearing,  111. 

F.  J.  Wasson Acting  car   accountant 

E.   F.   Jones Alaster  mechanc 

\.   S,   Sternburg.  .General    car   foreman 

J.    C.    Fielding.  ..Chief  special   agent 

Dr.  W.  H.  BohartChief  surgeon    Chicago. 

BUFFALO    &    SUSQUEHANNA 

The  new  organization  of  the  Buffalo  &  Susquehanna  is  an- 
nounced as  follows : 

E.  R.    Darlow, . . .  President   Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

A.  M.  Darlow General    manager Wellsville,   N.  Y. 

F.  E.    Hall Secretar>'   and   treasurer. ..  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

T.  J.  Elmer General  auditor 

W.  L.   McGuigan. Auditor Wellsville,   N.   Y. 

V.  J.  Estabrook.  .Assistant  treasurer 

E.    M.    Meagher. .  Gen.   frt  and   pass,   agent.. 

E.  J.  Urtel Purchasing  agent 

G.  D.   Reynard.  ..Superintendent Galeton,  Pa. 

G.  A.  Clark Supt.  of  car  service " 

T.  H.  Nanney Master    mechanic "  ' 

CHICAGO,    BURLINGTON    &    QUINCY 

In  addition  to  the  elections  and  appointmeiits  on  the  Chicago, 
Burlington  &  Quincy  announced  in  the  Railway  Age  of  Febru- 
ary 27,  page  660,  the  following  appointments  have  been  made,  ef- 
fective March  1 : 

W.    J.   Jarvis Assistant  secretary Chicago. 

\¥.    J.    Fabian Assistant  treasurer 

F.  S.    Bagg Transfer    agent 

E.  A.  Bernholz  has  been  appointed  transfer  agent  at  New  York 
in  place  of  M.  H.  Niles.  The  State  Street  Trust  Company,  Bos- 
ton, Mass.,  has  been  appointed  fiscal  agent  and  transfer  agent. 

CHICAGO,   MILWAUKEE    &    ST.    PAUL 

In  addition  to  appointments  on  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  & 
St.  Paul,  noted  in  the  Railway  Age  of  March  5,  page  739,  the 
following  appointments  have  been  made  in  the  traffic  depart- 
ment :  ^ 

H.  E.   Pierpont. .  .Traffic    manager Chicago. 

Freight  Dct'artmcnt 

J.    R.    Veitch Assistant   traffic   manager. .  Seattle,  Wash. 

C.    A.    Lahey General  freight  agent Chicago. 

T.    W.    Proctor.  .  .First  asst.  gen.  freight  agt.        " 

E.    B.    Finegan. .  .Assistant  gen.  freight  agent. 

A.   A.   Wilson. ..  .Assistant  gen.  freight  agent.        " 

E.  W.  Soergel. . .  .Assistant  gen.  freight  agent.        " 

J.    M.    Davis Assistant  gen.  freight  agent.  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

C.    L.    Kennedy. .  .\ssistant  gen.  freight  agent.  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
R.   C.   Sanders ....  Chief  of  tariff  bureau Chicago. 

G.  E.    Stolp Oriental  freight  agent " 

F.  J.  Calkins Export  and  import  agent.  . .  Seattle,  Wash. 
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(iiu.  ll.  Ilayncs.. 
VV.  iV  Dixon.... 
\V.  J.  Cannon... 
A.  P.  CHiapnian,  Jr. 

Jos.    Caldwell 

F.    \V.    Gottv 

H.  F.  Hunter.... 
W.  D.  Carrick-.... 


O.  F.  Waller.... 
H.    G.    Sclby 

A.  L,  Ridemillcr. . 
P.  J.  Peckcns... 
J.    H.    SkiUen.... 

F.    N.    Hicks 

Grant  Williams. . . 

B.  O.    Searles.... 

F.  E.    Qark 

M.    F.    Smith 

A.    Mallum 

M.    H.   McEwcn.. 

C.  E.  Hilliker.... 
H.  W.  Warren... 
H.  W.  Steinhoff.. 
O.   T.   Cull 

G.  M.  Bowman . . 
H.  R.  Wahoske.. 
H.    E.    Stewart... 

J.    S.    Adsit 

E.  G.  Woodward. 
H.  W.  Porter.... 
W.    W.    Winton.. 

W.  F.  Codv 

J.  J.   Foley 

J.   G.   Love 

W.  J.  Cavanaugh. 
E.  G.  Havden. . . . 
A.  S.  Wiiloughby. 
J.  W.  Stevenson.. 
W.  H.  .Rogers.... 
C.   H.   Mitchell... 

G.    L.    Cobb 

E.   Duvall    

W.  E.  Bock.- 

Geo.  J.  Lincoln. . . 

T.    P.    Casev 

R.    L.    Ford 

C.  J.  Peterson... 
L.    M.    Jones 

D.  M.  McGeen. .. 
C.   S.   Williams... 

E.  K.  Garrison. . . 

C.   H.  Miles 

A.    J.    Hillman... 

R.   F.  Weeks 

C.   N.   Curtis 

W.    P.   Warner... 

E.  A.  Lalk 

G.    W.    Hibbard.. 

F.  O.  Finn 


Milwaukee  «.'•>  St.  Paul   (( 
Passenger  Def<ailiii,iil 

tJcncral  passenger  agent.. . 
Asst.  Keneral  passenger  agl. 
.Asst.  general  passenger  agt. 
Asst.  general  passenger  agt. 
,Asst.  general  passenger  agt. 
Supt.  sleeping  &  dining  cars. 
Supervisor  of  agriculture.. 
General  baggage  agent.... 
Tralilc  Deparlincnl  .ttii'ncic. 

Div.   frt.  and  pass,  agent. . 

General    agent 

General    agent 

Div.    frt.   and   pass,   agent.. 

General    agent 

General   agent    pass.   dept.. 

Div.  freight  agent 

General    agent 

General    agent 

General    agent 

General    agent 

General    agent 

Division  frt.  and  pass  agent. 
District  passenger  agent.  . . . 

General    agent 

Div.   frt.   and  pass,   agent.. 

General    agent 

Div.  frt.  and  pass,  agent.. 
Div.    frt.   and  pass,  agent.. 

General    agent 

General   agent   pass.   dept.. 

General    agent 

District  passenger  agent... 
Div.  frt.  and  pass,  agent.. 
Div.   frt.   and  pass,   agent.. 

General    agent 

Commercial  agent 

Gen.  agent  pass,  dept 

Division   freight  agent 

Commercial    agent 

General    agent 

General    agent 

Gen.  agent  pass,  dept 

General    agent 

District  passenger  agent... 

General    agent 

General    agent 

General    agent 

General    agent 

Gen.  agent  pass,  dept 

Commercial  agent 

General    agent 

General    agent 

Gen.  agent  pass  dept 

General    agent 

District  freight  agent 

Div.  frt.  and  pass,  agent... 
Div.  frt.  and  pass,  agent. . . 
Div.  frt.  and  pass,  agent... 

General    agent 

General    agent 


ontiitiiid ) 
Chieagu. 

Seattle,    Wash. 
Chicago. 

Milwaukee.  Wis. 

.Mierdeen,  S.  Dak. 
Hellingham,  Wash. 
liosion,   .Mass. 
Butte.   .Mont. 
Chicago. 


Cincinnati,    Ohio. 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 
Dallas,  Tex. 
Davenport,   Iowa. 
Denver,  Col. 
Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

Detroit,  Mich. 
Dubuque,  Iowa. 
Duluth,   Minn. 
Great  Falls,  Mont. 
Green  Bay,  Wis. 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
Madison,  Wis. 
Mason  City,  Iowa. 
Miles  City,  Mont. 
Milwaukee,  Wis. 


Minneapolis,  Minn. 
tt 

New  Orleans,  La. 
New  York  City. 

Omaha,  Neb. 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Pittsburgh.  Pa. 
Portland,  Ore. 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 
St.  Paul.  Minn. 

S.  Lake  City,  Utah 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Seattle,    Wash. 

Sioux   City,   Iowa. 
Spokane,  Wash. 
Tacoma,  Wash. 
Vancouver,    B.    C. 
Victoria,  B.   C. 


CHICAGO   &   WESTERN    INDIANA 

.■\  portion  of  the  new  organization  of  the  Chicago  &  Western 
Indiana  was  given  in  the  Kailway  Age  of  February  27,  page  657. 
The  new  organization  is  given  in  complete  form  as  follows: 
H.    G.    Hetzler. .  .President    Chicago. 

E.  H.    Lee Vice-pres.    and   gen.    mgr.  .        " 

C.   G,  Austin General  counsel " 

R.   L.    Porter Auditor  and   secretary " 

F.  A.   Spink Traffic  manager 

F.  E'.  Morrow. . .  .Chief  engineer " 

J.    E.    Murphy. ..  .Treasurer    " 

C.  W.  Yeamans.  .Purchasing  and  sup.  agent.  " 
R.  W.  Stevens. .  .General  superintendent....  " 
C.    A.    Inman.  . . .  Real  est.  and  ind.  agent...        " 

J.    R.    Barse General  attorney " 

R.   H.   Johnson. ..  Personal  injury  claim  agent. 

O.    N.  "Goldsmith.  Freight  claim  agent " 

V.    R.    W^alling. .  .Principal  asst.  engineer....        " 

J.   B.   Middaugh.  .Superintendent    " 

F.    E.    Jacob Signal  engineer   " 

J.    J.    Carroll General    baggage   agent....        " 

N.  B.  W^hitsel. ...  Master    mechanic " 


( I.     .\.    ."^auni (ieneral  car  foreman Chicago 

J.    r..    .McDonald.  .  Chief    special   agent " 

Dr.    !■.    A.   Lofton.  Chief    surgeon " 

CHICAGO,    ROCK    ISLAND    &    PACIFIC 

The  following  appointments  have  In-en  amiounced  in  the  freight 
and  passenger  departmciUs  of  the  Chicago,  Rock  Island  & 
Pacific,  effective  March   1  : 

G.  F.  Ramspacher.General    agent Philadelphia,  I'a. 

G.   W.   Williams.  .General    agent,    frt.    dept. .  Detroit,  Mich. 
S.    L.    Parrott. ..  .General    agent,    frt.    dept...\'ew  York. 

L.   C.   Ivory .'Vsst.  gen.  agent,   frt.   dept.  " 

J.    G.    Doolittle. .  .General    agent S.  Lake  City,  Utah 

CINCINNATI,    INDIANAPOLIS    &   WESTERN 

The  following  officers  have  been  elected  or  appointed  on  the 
Cincinnati,  Indianapolis  &  Western  in  addition  to  those  whose 
appointments  were  noted  in  the  liailzfuv  /Ige  of  March  5,  page 
740: 

B.  .\.  Worthington  President     Indianapolis,  Ind. 

F.    H.    Ecker \'ice-president New  York, 

II.  F.  Whitcomb.  .  Member  Executive  Com.  .  .Milwaukee,    Wis. 

John  H.  Hammond  Vice-presiden't New  York. 

Cadwalad'er,W^ick- 

ersham  &  Taft. General    counsel " 

J.    G.   Thomas. ...  ."Xisistant   to   president Indianapolis,   Ind. 

H.    Lewis Manager,  purchases  &  sup. . 

F.  L.  Truitt Chief    surgeon 

R.    B.    Kinkaid. . .  Asst.    gen.    freight    agent..  " 

L.   B.   Jay General    passenger    agent..  " 

In  the  item  in  the  Railway  Age  of  March  5,  page  740,  the 
title  of  F.  B.  Brown  was  incorrectly  given  as  freight  claim 
agent.  Mr.  Brown  should  have  been  given  as  general  auditor. 
His  headquarters  arc  at  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

CLEVELAND,   CINCINNATI,    CHICAGO   &   ST.   LOUIS 

The  executive  organization  of  the  New  York  Central  Lines 
was  given  in  the  Raihvay  Age  of  February  27,  page  659.  The 
following  will  give  the  local  organization  of  the  Cleveland, 
Cincinnati,  Chicago  &  St.  Louis  and  also  of  the  Cincinnati 
Northern  and  the  Kankakee  &  Seneca : 

H.   A.   Worcester.  Vice-president Cincinnati,   O. 

E.    M.    Costin. ..  .General  manager 

L.   S.   Rose Asst.  to  general  manager..  " 

H.    McVeagh Asst.  to  general  manager..  " 

W.    J.    Hiner Purchasing  agent " 

L.    J.    Hackney. .  .General  counsel " 

M.  S.  Barger General    treasurer .\'e\v  York. 

Rush    N.    Harry. .  Treasurer    Cincinnati,  O. 

W.   C.   Wishart. .  .Comptroller    New  York. 

J.   C.   Wallace.  . .  ..Auditor Cincinnati.  O. 

R.    F.    Davies. . .  ..'\ssistant    auditor " 

W.   T.   Stevenson. Traffic  manager " 

Geo.   Krause,  Jr.. General  freight  agent " 


The  following 
Grande  effective 

A.  R,  Baldwin.. 

J.   Russell    

W.  E.  Green... 
Hy.  McAllister,  J 

E.  N.  Clark.... 
J.  G.  McMurry. 

F.  A.  Wadleigh. 
Fred  Wild,  Jr. . 
W.  M.  Lampton 
E.  R.  Dickenson 
R.  F.  Watkins. 
J.  G.  Gwyn. . . . 
•Arthur  Ridgway 

C.  B.  Hotchkiss 

D.  C.  DeGrafT.. 


DENVER  &  RIO   GRANDE 

will  give  the  organization  of  the  Denver  &  Rio 
}ilarch  1  : 

.  Receiver    Denver,  Colo. 

.  General    manager " 

.Assistant  general  manager.  " 

r.General    counsel " 

General    solicitor " 

..Com.    and    val.    counsel....  " 

..Pass,   traffic  manager " 

..Freight  traffic  manager....  " 

. .  General  freight  agent ■ 

.  .General  auditor 

.  .Treasurer    

..Chief    engineer 

..Asst.  chief  engr.   (valua.).. 

..Assistant   to    receiver 

. .  Assistant   to    receiver 


EL  PASO  &  SOUTHWESTERN 

The  following  appointments  on  the  El  Paso  &  Soulhwestern 
System  are  additional  to  those  given  in  the  Railivay  Age  of 
March  5,  page  741. 

B.  L.  Birkholz General    agent New  York. 

F.  W.  Pullen General    agent Chicago. 

J.  F.  Hogan General    agent San   F"rancisco. 

L.  H.  Trimble Div.    frt.   and  pass,  agent. .  Tucson,    .Ariz. 
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FLORIDA  EAST  COAST 

The  new  organization  of  the  Florida  East  Coast,  effective 
March  1,  is  as  follows: 

W.   H.   Beardsley.  President     New  York. 

W.  R.  Kenan,  Jr.  .Vice-president    " 

J.   P.   Beckvvith . .  .Vice-president    St.  Augustine,  Fla. 

W.   A.  Blount. ..  .V-pres.  and  gen.  counsel.  .Pensacolaj  Fla. 
J.  E.  Ingraham. .  .Vice-president    St.  Augustine,  Fla. 

F.  W.  Kirtland.  .  .Assistant  to  vice-president.  " 
L.  C.  Haines Treasurer    New  York. 

C.  D.   Boice Secretary  and  purch  agt...  " 

J.  D.  Rahner General  passenger  agent...  St.  Augustine,  Fla. 

H.  E.  C.  Hawkins.  General    freight    agent 

T.    V,    Pomar.  ..  .Comptroller    

E.  Ben  Carter. ..  .Chief    engineer 

J.H.Owen Gen.    supt   of   trans 

G.  A.   Miller Supt.   mot.  pow.  &  mchy. . 

S.   M.   Loftin General    solicitor Jacksonville,    Fla. 

A.  V.  S.  Smith General    attorney " 

.GEORGIA   &   FLORIDA 

W.  iR.  Sullivan,  Langliourne  M.  Williams  and  J.  F.  Lewis, 
receivers,  have  announced  the  following  as  the  organization  of 
the  Georgia  &  Florida,  effective  March   1  : 

D.  F.   Kirkland.  .  .Genera!    manager .\ugusta,  Ga. 

G.  F.  Dickson Gen.    Supt " 

S.  Baldwin   Chief    engineer " 

W.  C.  Griffin Supt.  car  service " 

W.  H.  Dyer Supt.    motive   power Douglas,   Ga, 

J.  S.  Douglas Trainmaster    Augusta,  Ga. 

T.   E.   Harris Traffic    manager " 

W.  D.  Cook Gen.   frt.  agent,  rates " 

J.   H.   Conley Auditor    " 

M.   T.   Lanigan. .  .Assistant    auditor " 

W.  O.  Wall General   claim  agent " 

S.  W.    Saye Purchasing  agent " 

W.    Blanchard ....  Treasurer    " 

Barrett  &  Hull. ..  General    counsel " 

W.  H.  Doughty,  Jr.Chief   surgeon " 

LEHIGH  &  HUDSON   RIVER 

The  following  is  the  organization  of  the  Lehigh  &  Hudson 
River,  effective  with  the  return  of  the  property  to  private 
control : 

Lewis  A.  Riley, . .  President     Philadelphia,    Pa, 

Morris  RutherfurdVice-pres.    and   gen.    mgr.  .Warwick,   N,  Y, 

William  H,  Sayer.  Secretary  and  treasurer....  " 

S.  H.   Benny Asst.    secretary Philadelphia,    Pa. 

B.  J.  Stidworthy . .  Asst.  treas.  and  paymaster.  Warwick,  N.  Y. 
H.  G.  Pierson. . . .  Gen.  frt.  and  pass,  agent..  " 

F.  F.  Wildrick.... Auditor    

C.  F.    Merrill. ...  Superintendent    " 

J.    J.    Beattie General   Counsel " 

C.  S.  Beattie Claims    attorney " 

A.  M.  Holmes.  . .  .  Purchasing  agent " 

Sam'l   Meyers,   Jr,  General    storekeeper " 

R,  T.  Jaynes Master    mechanic " 

W.    C.    Muth Trainmaster    " 

F.   S.   Work Chief    dispatcher " 

C.   F.   Richards. ..  Chief  car  inspector Phillipsburg,  N.  J. 

L.  B.  Myers,  Jr.  ..Road  foreman  of  engines. .  Warwick,  N.  Y. 

J.  E.  Barrett Engineer  of  maintenance.  . .  " 

C.  H.  Bennett.  ..  .Signal   supervisor " 

MICHIGAN    CENTRAL 

The  executive  organization  of  the  New  York  Central  Lines 
was  given  in  the  Railway  Age  of  February  27,  page  659.  The 
following  w'ill  give  the  local  organization  of  the  Michigan 
Central : 

H.  D.  Bronner. . .  .Vice-president    Detroit. 

Henry    Shearer.  .  .General    manager " 

J.  L.  McKee General    supt " 

E.  A.  Wigren. \uclitor " 

W.  E.  Hackett, . .  .Treasurer    " 

P.   G.   Findlay.  ...  Freight  traffic  manager....  " 

0.  R.  Bromley. . .  .  Gen.    freight    agent " 

F.  R.  Newman. ...  Asst.   gen.   freight   agent...         " 
N.  D.  Hoke .A-sst.   gen.   freight   agent.  ..  Buffalo. 

R.  Middleton Dist.    freight    agent St.   Thomas. 

L.  W.  Landman.  .Pass,   traffic   manager Chicago. 

C.   C.   Clark General  pass,  agent " 

R.  B.   Holmes.  ..  .Asst.   gen.   agent " 


C.    H.    Chevee. . .  .Asst.  gen.  pass,  agent Buffalo. 

John  C.   Ranney..Div.  pass,  agent Grand    Rapids. 

H.  C.  Carson Div.  pass,  agent Saginaw. 

MISSOURI,    KANSAS    &    TEXAS 

In  addition  to  the  appointments  on  the  Missouri,  Kansas  & 
Texas  announced  in  the  Railway  Age  of  March  5,  page  745, 
the  following  have  been  appointed : 

C.  E.  Spooner.  ..  .General  auditor Parsons,  Kan. 

R.  P.  Roach Treasurer  and  paymaster..  " 

MISSOURI   PACIFIC 

The  organization  of  the  accounting  department  of  the  Missouri 
Pacific  is  announced  as  follows : 

J.  G.  Drew Vice-president   St.  Louis. 

F.  P.  Johnson. ...  General    auditor " 

T.  M.  Niven Assistant   general   auditor..  " 

W.   J.   Wright. ..  .-Assistant    auditor " 

E.   H.   Lycett Assistant    auditor " 

W.  H.  Malcolm. ..  Auditor,    freight    receipts..  " 

S.    H.    Bone Asst.    auditor   freight   rec.  " 

H.   H.   Mclntyre.  ..Auditor,  passenger  receipts.  " 

D.  Laughlin Auditor,  pass,  rec " 

C.  B.  Moore Auditor,    disbursements....  " 

G.  A.  Rust Asst.  auditor  disbursements.  '' 

H.  C.  Abbey Auditor  station  accounts...  " 

C.    B.    Milsom.  ..  .General    accountant " 

E.  'G.   Trobaugh . .  Car   accountant " 

C.  E.  Kammann. .  .Assistant    car    accountant..  " 
H.    C.    Hale Valuation    accountant " 

NASHVILLE,   CHATTANOOGA   &   ST.   LOUIS 

Passenger  traffic  appointments  on  the  Nashville,  Chattanooga 
&  St.  Louis  are  announced  as  follows : 

W.   I.   Lightfoot.  .General  pass,  agent Nashville.    Tenn. 

J.  F.  Gafifney,  Jr.  Asst.  gen.  pass,  agent " 

J.   C.   Galloway. .  .Div.   pass,  agent Memphis,    Tenn. 

G.   B.   Harris Div.   pass,  agent .Atlanta,  Ga. 

E.  J.    Walker Div.   pass,  agent Chattanooga,  Tenn 

J.   A.   Thomas.  ...  General   agent,   passenger. ,  Nashville,   Tenn. 
W.  S.  Snodell. ...  Northern  passenger  agent.  .Chicago,    111. 

A.    Rice    King. ...  Florida  passenger   agent.  .  .Jacksonville,    Fla. 

F.  C.  Sweat Western  passenger  agent. . .  St.    Louis,    Mo. 

W.    F.    Reed Manager,   dining  cars Nashville,   Tenn. 

NORTHERN    PACIFIC 

The  executive  department  organization  of  the  Northern  Pa- 
cific was  given  in  the  Railway  Age  of  March  5,  page  746.  Other 
appointments,  effective  March  1,  have  been  announced  as  fol- 
lows: 

R.    W.    Clark Assist,  to  president St.    Paul.    Minn. 

D.  F.  Lyons General    solicitor " 

Accounting  Dep.\rtment 

F.  W.    Sweney. ,  .Comptroller    

E.  T.    Dakin General  auditor " 

L.    A.    Behler. ...  Assistant  general  auditor.  .  " 

G.  J.    Mayer Assistant  general  auditor.. 

William  Richards.  Assistant  general  auditor.. 

W.    J.    Stevenson. Auditor,  agencies " 

W.    C.    Pinger.  ...  Auditor,   capital   expendi...  " 

E.  O.    Parks Auditor,    disbursements....  " 

F.  W.  Stetekluh. .  .A.sst.   auditor   disburse " 

R.    V.    Onslow.  ..  .\ud.  frt.  overcharge  claims.  " 

W.    S.    Tayler \uditor  freight  receipts....  " 

A.    L.    Wielde. . .  .  Asst.  auditor  frt.  receipts..  " 

George    Sherriflf.  .Auditor  passenger  receipts. .  " 

W.  H.  Rawlinson. Assistant   statistician " 

C.  E.   Billings. ..  .General    accountant " 

C.    S.    Carter Joint  facility  accountant...  " 

F.  C.  Sharood. ..  .Valuation   accountant " 

M.    P.    Martin ....  Consulting    auditor Tacoma.    \\'ash. 

E.  R.   Wales Western  aud.  and  paymas. .  " 

Purchasing  Dep.\rtment 

F.  G.   Prest Purchasing  agent St.    Paul,    Miim. 

R.    J.    Elliott .'\sst.    purchasing   agent....  " 

L.    Crass weller.  ...^sst.    purchasing   agent Tacoma,    Wash. 

O.  C.  Wakefield. .  General    storekeeper St..   Paul,   Minn. 

E.  J.  Myers Asst.  general  storekeeper..  " 

S.   H.  .Robson. .. .  Asst.  general   storekeeper. .  S.  Tacoma,  Wash. 
F.V.Weisenburger. Timber    agent St.    Paul,    Minn. 
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PENNSYLVANIA  SYSTEM. 

Xi'ilhuYsIri  II    A'.'/L'icM 
Till-   foIIowiiiK'  :i|ii>'>'ntnKnls  have  Ikoii  made  in  tlu'  Irallic  dc- 
partnifiit    of    tlu-    IViinsylvania    .S'stcin,    Northwestern    region, 
in  adililitm  lo  llio.se  announced  in  llic  h'aihi(i\  .l^,-  of  I'cliniary 
20.  pa^es  59H  lo  tW: 

C.    v..   Clapp Divi.sion   fniylu  agcni    Ciiicano 

H.  R.  Criswold... G.  Rapids.  Mich. 

J.    M.    SteenberR..  "  "  "       Toledo,   Ohio 

h.  T.  Wood "  "  "       Fori  Wayne,  Ind. 

H.  C.  Oliver "  "  "       Richmond,  Ind, 

Geo.   W.   Smith.  ..Foreign  frciRliI  agent    Chicago 

PERE    MARQUETTE 

In  addition  to  the  appointiiK'uts  on  the  Pere  Marqiu'tlc  an- 
nounced in  the  Raihcay  J<ic  of  March  5,  page  746,  the  following 
is  given  as  the  organization  of  the  accounting  department : 

C.    S.    Sikcs V'icc-p.  and  general  auditor.  Detroit.    Mich. 

J.  O.  Talbott Assistant  general   auditor..  " 

.^.  C.  Rhodes .Assistant    auditor " 

K.    .'\.    Karlson.  .  ..Assistant    auditor " 

A.  J.  Anderson.  ..  .Auditor,    frei.ght    traffic...  " 

C.  E.   Connally. .  .Asst.  auditor  frt.  traffic...  " 

J.  P.  Doughty. ..  .Auditor   disbursements " 

H.  F.  Brahany \uditor.    cap.    c.xpen " 

E.  L.   Mitten \uditor    passenger    traffic.  " 

H.    F.    Farrell \uditor  overcharge  claims.  " 

Glenn  Warner. ..  .Engineering   accountant....  " 

D.  L.  I larwood . . .  Car   accountant " 

PITTSBURGH   AND   LAKE   ERIE. 

The  cxecutixc  officers  of  the  New  York  Central  Lines  were 
given  in  the  Railzcay  Age  of  February  27,  page  660.  The  follow- 
ing will  give  the  new  organization  of  the  Pittsburgh  &  Like  Erie : 

J.   B.  Yohe General    manager Pittsburgh  Pa. 

G.  G.  Minnick \sst.  general  mgr "  " 

A.  R.  Raymer.  . . .  Chief  engineer  " 

L.  H.  Turner Supt.  motive  power 

D.  J.  Redding 'Vsst.  Supt.  motive  power. .  McKees  Rcks.,  Pa. 

S.  Lynn    Master  car  builder "  "        " 

F.  M.    Brown ....  Superintendent    Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

J.  B.  Yohe,  Jr....  "  

I.  B.  Nessle Freight   traffic  manager....  "  " 

E.  E.  Smith Gen.   passnger  agent "  " 

L.  A.  Lee Supt.  telegraph   "  " 

J.  L.  O'Toole Supt.   freight  trans "  " 

M.   R.  Clinton. ...  Supt.   car  service " 

E.  H.  Kennedy. .  ..\uditor    " 

E.  B.   Whisler.. .  .Freight  claim  agent "  " 

C.   M.   Yohe .Acting  Pur.  agent "  " 

J.  C.  Grooms Real  Estate  &  Claim  Agt. ..  "  " 

W.  M.  Doulin. ..  .Treasurer    " 

C.  W.  Alleman. ..  General    storekeeper McKees  Rcks.,  Pa. 

QUINCY,    OMAHA    &    KANSAS    CITY 

The  following  appointments,  effective  March  1,  have  been 
announced  by  J.  D.  Farrington,  superintendent  of  the  Quincy, 
Omaha  &  Kansas  City,  with  headquarters  at  Kansas  City,  Mo. : 

A.  J.  Bandy Gen.   frt  and  pass,  agent.  .Kansas    City,    Mo. 

W.  R.  Shrodes. .  .Office  asst.  and  pur.  agent.  " 

C.    Woodcock .Auditor   and   cashier " 

J.    C.   Woods Master    mechanic Milan,   Mo. 

W.  R.  Morelock.  .Train   master " 

L.   C.  Wallace ....  Chief    despatcher " 

TOLEDO    &    OHIO    CENTRAL 

The  executive  organization  of  the  New  York  Central  Lines 
was  given  in  the  Railway  Age  of  February  27,  page  659.  The 
following  appointments  have  been  made  on  the  Toledo  &  Ohio 
Central,  the  Zanesville  &  Western,  the  Kanawha  &  Michigan 
and  the  Kanawha  &  West  Virginia : 

F.  B.   Sheldon Vice-president    Columbus,  Ohio. 

J.   B.   Wagner Auditor    

E.  N.  Bennett Treasurer    

H.  E.  Speaks General  manager 

WESTERN    MARYLAND 

The  following  appointments  on  the  Western  Maryland,  ef- 
fective March  1,  are  additional  to  those  given  in  the  Railway 
Age  of  March  12,  page  807 : 


.re     .Md, 


M.    K.    Hostic Spec.   asst.   to   the   prcs.  . .  .  Hallinu 

(Jcorge  P.   Raghy.  <iencral    .solicitor 

I'".   C.   I'himan.  ..  .(Jencral  auditor 

II.    R.   Pratt Chief  engineer 

I ).    '/..    Dunott.  . . .  Chief  surgeon 

J.    !•:.    Bond Cliief  of   police 

K.   \L    I  lamlin. .  .  .  I'Viighi  claim  agent 

II.    .\.    liruck Real  estate  and  tax  agent. .  " 

J.    A.    Peterson.  ..  .Superintendent    elevators..  " 

G.   F.   Wicseckel.  .Supt.  maint.  of  etjuip I  lagerstowii.    Md, 

v..  R.  Rouzcr Supt.   trans " 

C.  A.  Steiner Supt,  wage  bureau " 


Obituary 


Frederick  T.  Hatch,  consulting  engineer  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad  in  charge  of  valuation  matters  with  hcadquar- 
ter.s  at  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  and  formerly  chief  engineer  mainten- 
ance  of   way.   Lines   West,    St.    Louis   system,   died   suddenly  at 

his  home  in  St.  Louis  on   March  9  at   the  age  of  64, 

Harry  T.  Ruhl,  engineer  maintenance  of  way  and  struc- 
tures of  the  Delaware  &  Hudson,  died  at  his  home  in  Albany, 
N,  Y.,  on  February  18.  Mr.  Ruhl  was  born  in  Buflfalo  Cros> 
Roads,  Pa.,  September,  1882.  lie  received  his  education  in 
Bucknell  University,  graduating  in  1905.  He  then  entered 
the  engineering  department  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  as  tran- 
sitman  on  the  location  and  construction  of  the  La  Belle 
branch.  In  1907  he  was  transferred  to  the  Toronto-Sudbury 
branch  of  the  Canadian  Pacific,  where  he  served  as  engineer 
in  charge  of  construction  until  the  completion  of  that  branch. 
In  1909,  he  became  interested  in  maintenance  work  and  was 
appointed  senior  transitman.  District  No.  1,  of  the  Lake 
Superior  division.  Six  months  later  he  was  made  resident 
engineer.  District  No.  2,  Lake  Superior,  with  headquarters 
at  Sudbury,  Qnt.  In  1911,  he  was  appointed  resident  engi- 
neer. District  No.  2,  Eastern  division,  with  headquarters  at 
Farnham,  Que.  In  1914,  he  went  to  the  Canadian  Govern- 
ment Railways  as  resident  engineer,  located  at  New  Glas- 
gow, N.  S.  In  1916,  he  was  promoted  to  division  en.ginect. 
with  headquarters  at  Moncton,  N.  B.,  which  position  he  held 
until  June,  1917,  when  he  became  engineer  maintenance  of 
way  and  structures  for  the  Delaware  &  Hudson  at  .Albany. 

ANATOLE    MALLET 

Anatole  Mallet,  the  inventor  of  the  compound  locomotive 
which  bears  his  name,  died  in  Nice,  France,  in  October,  1919. 
Mr.  Mallet  was  born  in  1837  at  Carouge  and  was  graduated  in 
1858  from  the  Central  School  of  Arts  and  Manufactures  in  Paris. 
He  was  engaged  in  civil  engineering  work  for  several  years, 
working  on  the  Suez  canal  and  later  as  engineer  for  a  company 
which  undertook  dredging  operations  in  Italy.  His  first  work 
in  mechanical  engineering  was  done  in  1867,  when  he  devoted 
his  attention  to  double  expansion  steam  engines.  The  first 
application  of  this  system  was  made  in  1876  on  a  two-cylinder 
compound  locomotive  which  operated  on  the  line  from  Bayonne 
to  Biarritz,  This  design  effected  a  saving  of  20  per  cent  in 
fuel  over  the  standard  types  and  placed  the  inventor  in  the 
foremost  ranks  of  locomotive  designers. 

The  great  success  of  the  compound  locomotive  led  to  a  mate- 
rial increase  in  the  size  of  the  units  and  to  the  development  of 
three  and  four-cylinder  compound  locomotives.  It  became  evi- 
dent that  the  limit  of  size  of  locomotives  of  rigid  construction, 
especially  on  lines  with  sharp  curves,  would  soon  be  reached. 
In  order  to  permit  of  the  use  of  large  motive  power  units  on 
lines  with  sharp  curves  and  light  track,  Mr.  Mallet  designed  the 
articulated  type  of  locomotive,  which  has  since  been  adapted  to 
use  on  .American  roads  with  such  great  success. 

Among  the  honors  conferred  upon  Mr.  Mallet  were  the 
Schneider  prize,  awarded  to  him  by  the  French  Society  of  Civil 
Engineers  in  1902  and  the  annual  prizes  of  the  society  in  1909 
and  1911.  He  was  made  a  Knight  of  the  Legion  of  Honor  in 
1885  and  promoted  to  officer  in  1905,  The  Institute  of  Mechani- 
cal Engineers  of  London  awarded  him  a  gold  medal  in  1915, 

In  addition  to  carrying  on  his  engineering  work,  M.T.  Mallet 
took  active  part  in  the  work  of  the  French  Society  of  Civil  Engi- 
neers as  editor  of  the  Chronicle  of  the  Bulletin  of  the  Society, 
for  which  he  wrote  numerous  technical  notes  and  important 
memoirs. 


DAILY  EDITION 


The    Committee    on    Signals    and    Interlocking    of    the 
American  Railway  Engineering  Association  submitted  as 
information  a  comparative  statement 
Automatic  of  the  definitions  and  requisites  that 

Train  have  been  adopted  by  different  com- 

Control  mittees    and    associations    for    auto- 

matic train  control  devices.  The  im- 
portance placed  on  these  devices  by  the  passage  of  the 
transportation  act  makes  it  essential  that  serious  con- 
sideration be  given  to  this  subject  by  all  railway  officers 
having  charge  of  departments  which  may  be  affected 
by  the  installation  of  such  safety  devices.  The  depart- 
ments affected  by  these  installations  will  be  the  signal, 
mechanical,  maintenance  of  way  and  operating  depart- 
ments. The  maintenance  of  way  department  will  be 
affected  because  of  the  location  of  roadside  apparatus 
along  the  right-of-way  which  will  affect  the  clearance. 
It  is  important  that  a  careful  study  be  made  of  the  requi- 
sites shown  as  information  by  the  committee,  because 
installations  which  may  be  ordered  by  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  under  the  provisions  of  the  new 
law  will  likely  be  based  in  a  general  way  on  those  shown 
in  the  report  submitted.  The  next  five  years  will  witness 
increased  activities  in  this  direction,  which  will  make  it 
necessary  for  the  officers  in  all  of  the  departments  af- 
fected to  make  a  careful  study  of  the  subject. 


The  American  Railway  Engineering  Association  has 
established  a  most  enviable  reputation  in  professional 
circles  the  world  over.  Recognition 
The  Wheel  That  has  been  repeatedly  accorded  its  of- 
Makes  the  Noise  ficers  in  this  country  through  their 
Gets  the  Grease  selection  for  important  public  and 
corporate  positions.  From  a  review 
of  the  facts  presented  by  President  Stimson  in  his  ad- 
dress, there  is  no  question  but  that  the  American  Railroad 
Association  considers  the  American  Railway  Engineer- 
ing Association  one  of  its  most  valuable  sources  of  help 
in  effecting  the  unification  and  improvement  of  railway 
practices.  But  why  keep  all  these  things  a  secret 
from  the  public?  Year  after  year  the  conventions  have 
been  held  in  Chicago  with  but  the  barest  notice  in  the 
daily  press,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  many  organ- 
izations far  less  important  have  received  extended  pub- 
licity. Newspaper  space  is  not  a  form  of  emolument 
granted  for  special  merit  in  modesty ;  it  is  secured  only 
by  going  after  it — intelligently.  That  it  is  forthcoming  in 
return  for  properly  directed  effort  is  witnessed  by  the 
publicity  given  to  the  one-day  railroad  meeting  of  the 
American  Association  of  Engineers,  a  young  organiza- 
tion that  lays  no  claim  at  this  time  to  the  standing  enjoyed 
by  the  American  Railway  Engineering  Association  after 
21  years  of  useful  life.  Yet  it  is  safe  to  say  that  ten 
persons  have  heard  of  the  American  Association  of  Engi- 
neers to  one  that  knows  of  the  American  Railway  Engi- 
neering Association.  Nor  is  publicity  a  thing  to  be  de- 
spised. Engineers  owe  it  to  themselves  to  improve  their 
standing  in  the  community.  The  general  dissemination  of 
facts  concerning  the  fruits  of  their  united  efforts  is  one 


means  of  attaining  that  end.  Publicity  is  a  prime  requi- 
site to  a  healthy  growth  in  membership.  The  American 
Railway  Engineering  Association  must  come  out  of  its 
shell. 


The  advantage  of  organizing  the  committee  work  as 
promptly  as  possible  after  the  closing  of  the  convention 

has  been  touched  upon  editorially  so 

Get  an  often  that  it  has  become  rather  trite 

Early  and  we  hesitate  to  refer  to  it  again. 

Start  However,  the  tardiness  of  this  year's 

committee  report  bulletins  recalls  the 
subject  so  emphatically  that  it  warrants  further  con- 
sideration. A  number  of  the  reports  contained  matter 
that  could  not  be  discussed  intelligently  without  thorough 
study  and  the  inability  of  the  members  to  do  this  had  an 
adverse  effect  on  the  discussion.  This  was  notably  the 
case  in  the  comments  on  the  new  specifications  for  rails 
and  several  of  the  speakers  expressed  their  regret  at 
not  being  able  to  do  the  subject  justice  because  of  in- 
adequate preparation.  It  is  but  fair  to  state  that  the 
delay  in  the  issuance  of  the  bulletins  this  year  was  not 
entirely  the  result  of  the  tardy  completion  of  the  com- 
mittee reports."  The  secretary  was  confronted  with  un- 
usual conditions  both  in  the  printshop  and  in  the  mail 
service,  which  probably  will  not  exist  next  year.  How- 
ever, the  argument  for  the  prompt  prosecution  of  the 
committee  work  still  holds.  Most  of  the  chairmen  get 
their  committees  to  work  as  soon  as  the  names  of  the 
committeemen  are  announced,  but  they  should  not  be 
handicapped  by  the  delay  in  the  completion  of  the  per- 
sonnel or  in  the  assignment  of  the  work. 


Discussion  at  association  conventions  is  not  always  the 

truest   indication   of  the   worth   of   a   committee   report. 

Although    straws    show    which    way 

The  Difference  the  wind  blows,  there  are  various 
in  the  circumstances  which  may  affect  the 

Morning  consideration     of    committee    work. 

The  present  convention  has  been 
no  exception  in  this  regard.  The  weather  observer  has 
noted  all  the  atmospheric  conditions  at  the  sessions 
from  absolute  calm,  gentle  zephyr,  variable  wind,  and 
hard  straight  storm  to  the  real  twister  which  has  a 
definite  storm  center.  Wednesday  afternoon's  session 
was  prolonged  to  quick  dressing  time  by  the  lively 
discussion  of  the  report  of  the  committee  on  rules  and 
organization,  especially  that  part  of  the  recommendations 
which  referred  to  instructions  to  bridge  inspectors  on 
testing  rivets  and  the  manner  of  reporting  the  conditions 
of  steel  structures.  The  session  was  ended  only  on  de- 
cision to  continue  discussion  Thursday  morning. 

When  this  committee  was  recalled  Thursday  morning, 
the  recommendations,  which  were  rather  long,  were 
read  in  their  entirety  by  the  chairman  and  an  affirmative 
vote  obtained  on  their  adoption,  with  the  dissent  of  only 
one  member  who  had  attended  during  the  previous  after- 
noon  discussion. 
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One  i)f  the  fjrcat  privilcj^^cs  of  tlic  association  is  llic 
()p|)orliinity  for  free  discussion  on  the  floor  of  tlie  con 
vention.  .Ml  .standinjj  conunittees  and  tlicir  cliairnien 
recojLini/e  and  welcome  constinctive  discnssion  of  rei)orts, 
for  it  ."^erves  as  a  jjuidc  to  thcni  in  their  work.  Ori.;aniza- 
tioii  anionj^:  the  leaders  on  the  lloor  is  a  heavy  resjuin 
sihility  deniandinjj-  intensive  preliminary  work,  hnt  it  is 
well  worth  while  to  i)ick  np  a  discn.ssion  wliere  it  lias 
been  dropped  in  case  of  snch  nnavoidahle  interrnptions, 
for  the  character  of  the  matter  placed  in  the  Mannal  is 
the  medinni  thronoh  which  the  worth  of  the  association 
is  made  known  to  the  world. 


T 


Members,  Old  and  New 

in:  iiicii  STANDING  OF  TiiK  American  Railway  Engi- 
necrinjj  Association  is  due  directly  to  the  individual 
sacrifices  continually  made  for  the  good  of  the  profes- 
sion by  its  maiiy  active  members,  to  the  excellence  of 
its  organization,  and  to  its  admirable  system  of  handling 
reports.  There  are  few  professions  whose  members 
have  less  leisure  time  than  the  engineer  officers  of  our 
railways,  to  whom  each  succeeding  year  of  the  past 
decade'  has  left  its  legacy  of  added  duties.  Yet  their 
devotion  to  association  matters  has  never  wavered  and 
is  quite  as  marked  today  as  ever  before. 

The  world  has  recently  i)assed  through  its  greatest  war, 
which  we  are  told  was  essentially  an  engineers'  war,  and 
is  now,  let  us  hope,  entering  upon  its  greatest  era  of 
peace,  which  bids  fair  to  be  an  engineers'  peace,  for  our 
industrial  progress  in  comiietition  with  other  nations  is 
as  intimately  dependent  on  the  engineer  and  his  skill,  as 
w  ere  the  preparations  for  the  great  drives  which  changed 
the  fortunes  of  nations  and  the  map  of  Europe  in  the  late 
unpleasantness  overseas. 

The  world  applauded  with  dawning  astonishment  the 
military  achievements  of  the  civilian  volunteer  railway 
engineer.  It  now  beholds  him  with  much  the  same  regard 
assuming  the  new  burdens  of  peace  time,  pyramided  on 
all  the  old  ones;  adjusting  himself  to  each  succeeding 
emergency,  and  pursuing  the  even  tenor  of  his  w^ay, 
carrying  on  as  usual  in  peace  as  in  war.  Amid  all  the 
unrest  of  men  the  work  of  the  American  Railway  Engi- 
neering Association  has  been  continued,  despite  the  en- 
forced absence  of  those  of  its  members  who  were  chosen 
to  hel])  in  winning  the  war,  wdiile  those  active  members 
who  remained  in  American  railway  employ  redoubled 
their  eiTorts  for  the  association  at  an  expense  of  personal 
sacrifice  known  only  to  themselves.  The  returned  volun- 
teers, again  settling  in  railway  engineering  service,  feel 
the  need  of  the  benefits  of  the  association  which  are  al- 
ways greatest  to  those  who  are  most  active  in  its  affairs. 
Their  memberships  are  solicited  because  they  have  proved 
their  worth  as  men  of  wisdom  and  action. 

The  secret  of  the  success  of  engineers,  where  at  times 
other  men  fail,  appears  to  be  their  resourcefulness  in 
emergencies,  which  is  made  possible  by  that  practical 
knowledge  of  applied  science  which  gives  absolute  confi- 
dence in  personal  ability.  The  engineer  knows  conditions 
and  knows  his  own  strength  as  he  knows  the  strength  of 
the  materials  with  which  he  builds.  With  a  membership 
composed  of  men  of  this  stamp  w'ho  annually  choose  as 
leaders  a  number  of  their  most  skilled  organizers,  there  is 
every  reason  to  believe  that  the  A.R.E.A.  is  far  from  the 
zenith  of  its  power  for  the  good  of  the  profession.  No 
young  engineer  can  afford  to  withhold  his  name  from  its 
membership,  nor  his  attention  from  the  activities  which 
contribute  to  the  solution  of  its  problems. 

Few  engineers,  fortunately,  are  orators ;  on  the  other 
hand,  many  of  the  younger  men  and  some  older  ones  are 


(hllideni  before  audiences,  esi)ecially  before  those  which 
include  their  superiors.  This  nKKJesty  keeps  many  a 
member  in  his  seat  and  prevents  much  instructive  oral 
discussion  in  the  convention  hall.  In  the  course  of  a  con 
vention  too  few  written  discussions  are  presented;  here 
is  a  vrdnable  alternative  available  to  the  modest  membci 
for  a  written  discnssion  needs  seek  no  |)arliamentary  0|i 
portunity.  It  afifords  the  author  time  for  research,  sturl\ 
and  comjiosition,  and  is  ai)])reciated  on  the  flfKjr  of  tin 
convention  as  evidence  of  thoughtful  ai)])lication  and  wel 
ordered  i)resentation.  The  young  engineer  is  by  no  meair 
at  the  end  of  his  resources  if  he  cannot  attend  convention- 
or  sjjcak  freely  to  engineering  audiences.  The  avenue 
of  written  discussion  is  open  to  all  and  at  present  is  by 
no  means  crowded. 


Registration  for  the  Convention 

According  to  a  statement  by  President  Earl  Stimson 
of  the  American  Railway  Engineering  Association  at 
the  closing  session,  the  registration  of  members  and 
others  attending  the  convention  was  563,  this  total  being 
100  more  than  that  reported  in  any  previous  year. 


Record  Attendance  at  the  Coliseum 

The  attendance  at  the  National  Railway  Appliances 
Exhibit  up  to  noon  yesterday  totaled  3,200,  w'hicli,  con- 
sidering the  early  adjournment  of  the  A.  R.  E.  A.  con- 
vention, indicates  a  large  total  attendance  for  the  day. 
The  final  totals  for  Monday,  Tuesday  and  Wednesday, 
respectively,  were  2,079,  8,553  and  8,129.  The  num- 
ber attending  on  Tuesday  is  the  record  attendance  in 
the  history  of  the  association.  The  maximum  attend- 
ance previous  to  this  occurred  on  Tuesday  of  the  1916 
show,  when  7,716  visitors  passed  through  the  gates. 


Dress  Up  the  Poor  Kid! 

Three  years  ago  when  Committee  XXII  submitted  its 
initial  report  on  Economics  of  Railway  Labor,  C.  E. 
Lindsav  christened  the  new  committee  as  tlie  twenty- 
second  child  of  the  family  and  a  lusty  infant.  The  com- 
pliment was  received  with  due  appreciation  and  the  ap- 
plause of  the  convention.  But  this  committee  never 
seems  to  be  able  to  get  its  illustrations  printed  in  the 
bulletins.  There  never  is  a  chance  to  really  give  them 
the  needed  space  for  either  plans  or  pictures. 

Twenty-two  is  a  large  family.  When  Ma  gets  herself 
ready  for  the  meeting  after  seeing  to  all  the  children, 
she  has  her  work  cut  out  to  put  the  house  in  order  before 
the  bell  rings,  and  she  expects  the  children  to  sort  o'help 
each  other  get  buttoned  up.  That  engraver  girl  next 
door  helps  sometimes,  too.  But  this  year,  with  getting 
the  biggest  girls  dressed  up  in  all  their  finery  of  new 
designs  and  frills,  she  entirely  forgot  the  latest  born — 
and  when  in  despair  she  ran  to  Ma  with  the  child  in  her 
arms,  Ma  threw  up  both  hands  and  cried,  "Laws,  if 
there  ain't  that  baby  again  without  anything  to  put  on. 
Well,  does  is  does,  and  I  spent  too  much  on  the  oldest 
girls  this  year  again.  Young  ladies  when  they  come  out 
just  have  to  have  the  best  and  it  does  cost  money  these 
days. 

"There  ain't  no  money  an'  there  ain't  no  time  to  tog 
out  that  baby.  Wrap  the  poor  kid  up  in  th'  same  old 
blanket  an'  keep  it  from  squallin'  if  you  kin,  but  mind 
them  pins  today,  or  he'll  yell  right  out  in  meetin'." 

Isn't  it  about  time  that  this  kid  had  something  to  wear 
that  we  could  call  real  clothes? 


Railv\^ay  Engineering  Association  Proceedings 

An  Account  of  Thursday's  Sessions,  Including  a  Presentation  of 
Eight  Committee  Reports  and  Closing  Business 


THE  Twenty-first  Annual  Convention  of  the 
American  Railway  Engineering  Association  drew 
to  a  close  on  Thursday  at  3  p.  m.  The  morning 
session  was  called  to  order  at  10  o'clock  by  President 
Stimson.  The  report  on  Rules  and  Organization,  which 
was  carried  over  from  the  preceding  day,  was  first  dis- 
posed of,  after  which   reports   were  presented  on  Rail ; 


Records  and  Accounts ;  Yards  and  Terminals ;  Signals 
and  Interlocking ;  Signs,  Fences  and  Crossings ;  Econom- 
ics of  Railway  Operation  ;  Economics  of  Railway  Labor, 
and  Standardization.  These  were  followed  by  routine 
business  and  the  installation  of  the  new  president,  H.  R. 
Safford.  Abstracts  of  the  reports  and  the  discussions  are 
given  below. 


Report  on  Records  and  Accounts 


;OPOSED  CHANGES  IN  the  Man- 
ual are  given  in  Appendix  A. 
A  report  on  cost-keeping 
methods  and  statistical  rec- 
ords, and  a  report  on  forms 
for  analyzing  expenditures 
for  assistance  in  controlling 
expenditures  was  given  in  Apr 
pendix  B  of  the  committee's 
report. 

In  Appendix  C  of  its  re- 
port the  committee  presented 
forms  for  maintenance  of  way 
and  structures,  for  construc- 
tion and  for  records ;  and  rec- 
ommended their  approval  for 
publication  in  the  Manual. 
Committee:  W.  A.  Christian  (I.  C.  C),  chairman;  M.  C. 
Byers  (W.  M.),  vice-chairman;  Lester  Bernstein  (Philadel- 
phia Co.),  H.  Borton  (Cons.  Engr.),  J.  W.  Fox  (C.  of  Ga.), 
B.  B.  Harris  (Cons.  Engr.),  G.  T.  Kuntz,  Henry  Lehn  (N. 
Y.  C),  J.  H.  Milburn  (B.  &  O.),  R.  C.  Sattley  (C,  R.  I  &  P.), 
H.  M.  Stout  (N.  P.),  W.  D.  Wiggins  (P.  L.  VV.). 

Appendix  A — Revision  of  Manual 

The  committee  recommended  that  all  forms,  in  so  far 
as  practicable,  be  made  correspondence  size — that  is, 
8>^  in.  by  11  in. 

That  all  forms  be  printed  in  one  color,  black,  and  that 
on  forms  intended  for  office  use  to  be  filled  in  with  type- 
writer, horizontal  lines  be  omitted ;  forms  intended  for 
field  use  to  have  horizontal  lines  provided. 


That  bridge  department  forms  now  in  the  Manual 
be  rearranged  in  logical  order,  and  the  descriptive  mat- 
ter placed  immediately  under  the  form  to  which  it  per- 
tains. 

That  all  forms  relating  to  cost  data  or  authority  for  ex- 
penditure be  developed  so  as  to  comply  with  revised 
Federal  Order  No.  3,  pertaining  to  extensions,  improve- 
ments or  changes  in  the  physical  property  of  common 
carriers. 

Forms  701,  1100,  pp.  345  and  346— The  printing  on  the 
back  of  this  form  and  instructions  as  to  use  to  be  shown 
as  a  footnote  at  bottom  of  form. 

Forms  703  and  704,  pp.  349  and  350— Form  703  tobe 
withdrawn  and  combined  with  704,  making  following 
changes  in  the  latter :  Omit  "General"  in  title  of  form ; 
omit  "General"  before  the  word  "Condition"  in  fourth 
line  and  insert  after  the  word  "required"  the  words  "ac- 
tion taken  or." 

Form  702,  page  352 — It  was  recommended  that  this 
form  be  issued  in  the  form  of  a  postal  report,  on  manila 
cardboard,  four  inches  by  six  inches  in  size,  addressed 
on  the  reverse  side  to  the  proper  official. 

Form  1103,  pp.  353  to  356 — It  was  recommended  that 
this  form  be  changed  to  show  "Time"  and  "Overtime" ; 
that  the  form  be  printed  in  the  Manual  full  size,  that  is, 
five  inches  by  eight  inches,  including  the  printed  instruc- 
tions, as  now  shown  in  the  Manual. 

Form  2202,  page  384 — It  was  recommended  that  the 
following  changes  be  made  in  this  form:  Size  of  form 
to  be  11   in.  by  24  in.;  change  "Sub-Section"  to  read 
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"\';iIii;itioii  Scclion";  in  idliiiiiii  I,  .S|;itc  and  ("oiiiity  to 
l)e  rcviM  sc(l ;  in  colimin  5,  omil  the  word  "School" ;  in 
cohniiiis  S  and  9,  omit  horizontal  line  under  "A1""C"  and 
"Contract";  in  column  11,  substitute  "Icnjjth  of  service" 
for  "Indicate  Aj;e" ;  in  columns  12,  13  and  15,  suhstilutc 
"Deceniher  3"  for  "June  30." 

Form  2001,  f'Oi/c  388  .Add  i)ara{,'nii)ii  readinj,'  "A  rc- 
cei|)t  in  full  shall  he  rc<iuired  for  each  lease  or  contract 
removed  fiom  tlie  Ides." 

llnii'ral-\[  was  further  rcc()mnien<led  that  the  si)eci- 
lications  and  instructions  for  the  use  of  the  several  forms 
he  jj^rouped  at  the  end  of  eacli  particular  grouj),  instead  of 
|)lacing  the  information  with  each  form. 

h'o)))i  2(X)0,  /'/'.  385,  38()  -  Inasmuch  as  carriers  are  re- 
quired by  the  Inter.stalc  Commerce  Commission  to  file 
schedules  on  forms  DV  107  and  108,  as  prescribed  by 
I'ederal  Order  No.  7,  and  as  these  returns  comprise  prac- 
tically all  the  data  called  for  on  form  2000,  "Register 
of  Title  Deeds,"  it  was  considered  unnecessary  to  retain 
this  latter  form,  but  in  lieu  thereof  to  keep  up  forms 
DV  107  and  108  to  date.  It  was  therefore  recommended 
that  form  2000  be  withdrawn  from  the  Manual. 

Forms  1110  and  1111,  /)/>.  396  and  379— It  was  rec- 
ommended that  form  1110,  "Monthly  Report  of  Expendi- 
tures," and  form  1111,  "Record  Cost  of  Work,"  be  made 


8|/-    in.   Iiy    II    in.   and   clianged   to  conform    with    forms 
designated  as  I'^.xliibits  15  and  C. 

It  is  suggested  that  the  forms  in  the  Mamial  be  shown 
without  the  initials  "A.  H.  &  C.  R.  R.,"  and  in  lieu  thereof 
a  blank  line  with  the  words  "Name  of  Railroad"  be  in- 
serted. 

Forms  1107.  1108.  1109,  /,/>.  391-394  After  careful 
study  of  these  forms,  the  committee  recommended  their 
willidrawal  and  that  a  form  designated  as  l'",.\hibit  D  be 
substituted. 

Discussion 

\V.  A.  Christian  (chairman)  i)resented  the  report. 
y\fter  reading  the  matter  contained  under  "A])|)endix  A — 
Revision  of  Mrunial,"  he  moved  that  the  recommended 
changes  be  adopted  for  inclusion  in  the  Manual. 

(Motion  seconded  and  carried.) 

That  portion  of  the  report  on  'i'"orms  for  Maintenance 
of  Way  and  .Structures"  was  ])resented  l)y  H.  M.  Stout 
(chairman  of  sub-committee),  and  after  .some  explana- 
tion Mr.  Chri.stian  moved  that  the  matter  as  presented 
be  aj)])rovcd  for  inclusion  in  the  Manual. 

(Motion  seconded  and  carried.) 

(The  committee  was  excused  with  the  thanks  of  the 
association.) 


Report  of  the  Committee  on  Rail 


failures  for  the  pe- 
riod ending  October 
31,  1918,  were  issued. 
(Abstracted  in  the 
Railway  Age  of  Dec. 
8,  1919,  page  929.) 
The  average  failures 
per  100  track  miles  of  the  rollings  for  the  several  years, 
including  both  Bessemer  and  open-hearth  rails,  are  given 
herewith.  This  summary  includes  statistics  from  the  re- 
ports for  the  years  1913  to  1918,  inclusive: 


\i    LM      1919      the 


.^tatiotiC.T  Ci^vei 


.ad 


Year 

Years' 

Service 

Rolled 

1908 

1909 

1910 

1911 

1912 

1913 

0 
..  .  .     2.6 

1 

28.9 
12.5 
8.2 
8.9 
11.8 
21.6 

2 

77.6 
32.1 
25.8 
19.8 
19.0 
29.2 

3 

i24.0 
104.4 
49.3 
44.8 
32.9 
34.2 

4 

224.1 
152.7 
133.3 
78.9 
69.5 
50.9 

5 
398.1 
277.8 
198.5 
176.3 
107.1 
91.9 

1914 

.  . .  .      1.2 

1915 

. . .  .     0.7 

1916 

. .  . .     1.6 

1917 

.  . . .     5.3 

1918 

....      1,6 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  1908  to  1913  rollings  show  suc- 
cessively decreased  numbers  of  failures  compared  on  a 
basis  of  five  years'  service,  and  the  1914  rolling  shows 
a  further  decrease  when  compared  on  a  basis  of  four 
years'  service.     The  more  recent  or  "war-time"  rollings, 


li()uc\ei  uc  not  stiitmg  out  so  well,  but  what  the  final 
pv.i  tuiiiiani.e  vvdl  be  ^an  wnly  be  told  after  they  have  been 
in  service  a  sufficient  length  of  time. 

Special  Investigations 

During  the  year  special  reports  were  presented  by  the 
Rail  Committee  as  follows : 

No.  80.  Transverse  Fissure  Rails  on  Atchison,  To- 
peka  &  Santa  Fe  Railroad,  Heat  41177,  by  M.  H.  Wick- 
horst.  This  paper  gave  the  results  of  an  examination  of 
52  rails  all  of  one  heat.  The  conclusion  from  this  work 
was  that  transverse  fissures  are  a  development  of  small 
cracks  existing  in  the  interior  of  the  rail  head.  Some  of 
the  rails  of  the  heat  were  in  a  "shattered"  condition  in 
the  interior,  containing  numerous  small  interior  cracks,  a 
few  of  which  developed  in  service  forming  fissures. 

No.  81.  Rail  Failure  Statistics  for  1918,  by  M.  H. 
Wickhorst. 

No.  82.  Intensity  of  Pressure  on  Rails,  by  sub-com- 
mittee, J.  R.  Onderdonk,  chairman. 

No.  83.  Are  the  Nuclei  of  Fissures  Cracks  ?  by  M.  H. 
Wickhorst.  This  paper  describes  a  few  heat-treating 
experiments,  the  results  of  which  support  the  idea  that 
the  nuclei  are  cracks  from  which  fissures  developed. 

No.  84.  Examination  of  Rails  Long  in  Service  for 
Relation  Between  Internal  Stresses  and  Strains  and 
Transverse  Fissures,  by  W.  C.  Cushing.  This  paper  gives 
the  results  of  tests  of  some  old  Bessemer  rails  which 
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showed  high  internal  stresses  but  in  which   no  fissures 
were  disclosed. 

No.  85.  The  Nature  of  the  Defects  Revealed  by  the 
Deep  Etching  of  Tranversely  Fissured  Rails,  by  Henry 
S.  Rawdon.  This  paper  describes  some  skillful  work 
done  by  the  Bureau  of  Standards  at  Washington,  which 
showed  that  the  "etching  cracks"  found  in  certain  rail 
sections  by  deep  etching  with  strong  acid,  result  from 
pre-existent  cracks  (that  is,  previous  to  etching),  the 
acid  opening  them  up  and  rendering  them  visible. 

No.  86.  What  Is  Brittleness  in  Steel  Rails  ?  by  M.  H. 
Wickhorst.  This  paper  is  a  discussion  of  the  nature  of 
brittleness  in  rails  and  the  underlying  causes  for  it. 

No.  87.  Review  of  Work  on  Interior  Transverse 
Fissures,  by  Dr.  P.  H.  Dudley. 

Specifications  for  Steel  Rails 

Last  year  .the  committee  submitted  revised  specifica- 
tions for  steel  rails  for  consideration  during  the  year. 
The  committee  has  been  in  consultation  with  the  rail 
manufacturers  both  by  correspondence  and  in  two  joint 
meetings,  and  in  this  way  has  received  their  views  and 
comments  on  the  proposed  specifications.  In  Appendix  A 
were  submitted  Specifications  for  Carbon  Steel  Rails 
for  adoption  by  the  Association.  A  number  of  changes 
have  been  made  from  the  specifications  at  present  in  the 
Manual,  all  of  which  should  be  given  careful  thought, 
but  mention  may  be  made  of  the  following: 

(a)  For  open-hearth  rails  111  lb.  per  yard  and  over, 
the  carbon  is  made  0.67  to  0.82  per  cent,  an  increase  of 
0.05  per  cent  for  the  heaviest  class  of  rails. 

(b)  For  open-hearth  rails  the  acceptance  analysis  is 
made  on  a  sample  from  the  finished  rail  instead  of  the 
ladle  test  ingot. 

(c)  For  open-hearth  rails  the  carbon  range  or  spread 
is  made  0.15  per  cent  instead  of  0.13  per  cent,  it  being 
felt  slightly  more  allowance  may  be  made  when  analyzing 
the  finished  rail. 

(d)  The  bending  of  the  rail  in  the  physical  testing 
may  be  accomplished  by  either  the  drop  test  or  the  quick 
bend  test  (hydraulic  bender)  as  agreed  upon  in  the  con- 
tract. 

(e)  The  elongation  is  required  to  be  at  least  eight 
per  cent  in  one  inch  of  six  inches. 

(f)  Three  test  pieces  for  bending  are  selected  from 
each  heat  of  open-hearth  rails  and  all  three  must  meet 
the  requirements. 

Intensity  of  Pressure 

Two  years  ago  the  committee  presented  the  results  of 
tests  made  on  the  reciprocating  wheel  load  machine 
at  Sparrows  Point,  Md.,  dealing  with  the  crushing  effect 
on  rail  metal  of  various  wheel  loads.  The  rails  so  tested 
were  later  put  into  track  and  the  observations  continued. 
A  final  report  of  this  work  was  given  in  Appendix  D, 
which  illustrates  the  displacement  of  the  metal  around 
the  small  test  holes  drilled  through  the  rail  head  from 
side  to  side.  Photographs  of  sections  through  the  holes 
and  microphotographs  of  etched  sections  were  also 
given.  These  showed  that  while  the  vertical  diameters 
of  the  holes  had  in  all  cases  diminished  more  than  the 
horizontal  ones,  the  evidence  of  slip  or  flow  was  closely 
confined  to  the  horizontal  axes. 

The  results  were  given  of  New  York  Central  experi- 
ments of  area  of  contact  between  wheel  and  rail,  which 
indicate  that  moderate  unit  pressures  may  be  expected 
where  rail  and  wheel  conform,  but  where  this  is  not  the 
case,  very  severe  kneading  of  the  steel  in  the  head  of  the 
rail  may  be  expected. 

Drilling  of  Rails 

The  Manual  contains  recommended  spacing  for  bolt 
holes   lengthwise   of   the   rail.     The   committee   submits 


the  following  recommendations  for  further  standardizing 
the   drilling : 

1.  That  the  distance  of  bolt  holes  above  the  base  of 
the  rail  shall  be  such  that  the  center  line  of  the  bolt 
holes  shall  be  in  the  horizontal  plane  midway  between 
the  intersections  of  the  vertical  center  line  of  the  rail 
with  the  planes  of  the  fishing,  surfaces  of  the  head  and 
base. 

2.  That  the  end  clearance  between  adjacent  rails, 
bolted  in  normal  position,  shall  be  %  in. 

3.  That  for  standard  rails  up  to  120  lb.  per  yd.,  a 
one-inch  bolt  and  a  liu-in.  bolt  hole  shall  be  used. 

4.  That  for  standard  rails  120  lb.  per  yd.  and  over, 
a  IJ^-in.  bolt  and  a  1^\-  bolt  hole  shall  be  used. 

The  following  table  shows  the  recommendations  as 
applied  to  the  four  standard  rails  shown  in  the  Manual 
and  to  three  A.  R.  A.  sections : 

Height  of  Bolt  Hole 

Weight  of  Type  of  Above  Base  of  Rail, 

Rail,  Lb.  Rail.  Inches. 

100  RE  2  11/16 

110  RE  2  13/16 

120  RE  2 15/16 

90  RA-A  2 19/32 


90 
100 
100 


ARA-B 
ARA-A 
ARA-B 

Conclusions 


2  11/32 
2    3/4 
2    1/2 


The  committee  submitted  the  following  recommenda- 
tions : 

1.  That  the  specifications  for  carbon  steel  rails  sub- 
mitted with  this  report  be  adopted  by  the  Association 
and  included  in  the  Manual. 

2.  That  the  recommendations  for  rail  drilling  sub- 
mitted with  this  report  be  adopted  by  the  Association  and 
included  in  the  Manual. 

Committee:  G.  J.  Ray  (D.  L.  &  W.),  chairman;  H.  B. 
MacFarland  (A.  T.  &  S.  F.),  vice-chairman;  E.  E.  Adams 
(U.  P.),  A.  S.  Baldwin  (I.  C),  W.  C.  Barnes  (U.  P.),  W.  C. 
Gushing  (P.  R.  R.),  G.  M.  Davidson  (C.  &  N.  W.),  Dr.  P.  H. 
Dudley  (N.  Y.  C.),  J.  M.  R.  Fairbairn  (C.  P.  R.),  L.  C.  Fritch 
(C.  R.  I.  &  P.),  J.  H.  Gibboncy  (N.  &  W.),  A.  W.  Gibbs  (P. 
R.  R.),  John  D.  Isaacs  (S.  P.)  Howard  G.  Kelley  (G.  T.), 
R.  Montfort  (L.  &  N.),  A.  W.  Newton  (C.  B.  &  Q.),  J.  R. 
Onderdonk  (B.  &  O.),  H.  R.  SafiFord  (C.  B.  &  Q.),  F.  S. 
Stevens  (P.  &  R.),  R.  Trimble  (P.  R.  R.),  F.  M.  Waring 
(P.  R.  R.),  M.  H.  Wickhorst. 

Appendix  A — Specifications  for  Carbon  Steel  Rails 

Inspection 

1.  Access  to  Works.     No  change. 

2.  Place  for  Tests.    No  change. 

Material 

3.  Material.     No  change. 

Chemical  Requirements 

4.  Chemical  Composition.  The  chemical  composition  of 
the  steel,  determined  as  prescribed  in  section  6,  shall  be 
within  the  following  limits: 

Bessemer  Process  Open-Hearth  Process 

(Limits  per  cent)  (Limits  per  cent) 

Constituent  Deight  in  lb.  per  yard  Weight  in  lb.  per  yard 

Elements  70-84  85  and  over  70-84  85-110      1 1 1  and  over 

Carbon    0.40  to  0.50     0.45  to  0.55  0.53  to  0.68     0.62  to  0.77     0.67  to  0.82 

Phosphorus, 
not  to  ex- 
ceed     ....        0.10  0.10  0.04  0.04  0.04 

Manganese    ..O.SOtoLlO     0.80  to  1.10  0.60  to  0.90     0.60  to  0.90     0.60  to  0.90 
Silicon,    not 

less  than..        0.10  0.10  0.10  0.10  0.10 

5.  Average  Carbon.     No  change. 

6.  Analyses.  In  order  to  ascertain  whether  the  chemical 
composition  is  in  accordance  with  the  requirements,  analyses 
shall  be  furnished  as  follows: 

(A)  Bessemer  Process. — No  change. 

(B)  Open-Hearth  Process. — (a)  FinTshcd  Rail  Analysis. 
On  each  heat  the  manufacturer  shall  make  an  analysis  of  the 
elements,  carbon,  manganese,  phosphorus,  sulphur  and  sili- 
con.    A  copy  of  the  results  shall  be  given  to  the  inspector. 
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DrilliiiK'^  l"r  llu'sr  ;in;i!y>«s  nIkiII  l)i'  taken  loiiKitudinaliy  of 
tin-  rail  with  a  oiu'-lialf-incli  drill,  dose  to  an  upper  comer 
of  tile  head  from  any  one  of  the  three  drop  test  pieces  repre- 
sentitiK  the  top  of  the  innot,  or  from  pieces  cut  adjacent  to 
any  one  of  tliesi-  three  drop  test  iiieces. 

(It)  l-adle  Analyses. —  l'"or  the  information  of  the  inspector 
the  matiufactitrer  shall  furnish  a  chemical  analysis  of  the 
elements,  carhon,  uianKiinese,  silicon,  phosphorus  and  sul- 
phur, for  each  heat.  These  analyses  shall  he  made  on  drill- 
ings taken  from  the  ladle  test  ingots  not  less  than  one-eighth 
inch  beneath  the  surface. 

(O  Check  Analysis. — On  request  of  the  inspector,  tlie 
manufacturer  shall  furnish  a  portion  of  the  ladle  test  ingot 
for  the  Hessemcr  process  and  a  portion  of  the  drillings  from 
the  finished  rail  for  the  open-hearth  process  for  check  analy- 
sis. When  made  a  part  of  the  contract  the  manufacturer 
shall  furnish  the  necessary  facilities  at  the  mill  for  the  pur- 
chaser's representative  to  make  the  check  analysis. 

(D)  When  the  analyses  for  carhon  by  the  mill  chemists 
and  l)y  the  railroad  chemist  do  not  agree,  a  tolerance  of  two 
points  below  the  minimum  and  two  points  above  the  maxi- 
mum will  be  allowed  to  cover  sucii  variation  before  con- 
demnation. 

I'livsicAi.  Rkquikkments 

7.  Physical   Qualities.     No  change. 

8.  Method  of  Testing.  The  physical  qualities  shall  be 
determined  by; 

(a)  The  Drop  Test,  or 

(b)  The  Quick   f^end  Test,  if  made  a  part  of  the  contract. 

9.  Drop  Testing  Machine.  The  drop  testing  machine  used 
shall  be  the  standard  of  the  .\nierican  Railway  Engineering 
Association,  the  essential  points  of  which  are: 

(a)  No  change. 

(b)  No  change. 

(c)  No  change. 

(d)  The  spacing  of  the  supports  between  centers  shall  be: 
3  ft.  for  rails  weighing  110  lb.  or  less  per  yard,  and  4  ft.  for 
rails  weighing  from  111   to  140  lb.  per  yard,  inclusive. 

10.  Machine  for  Quick  Bend  Test.  The  quick  bend  test 
shall  be  made  with  a  hydraulic  press  of  not  less  than  350 
tons   capacity,  some  of  the  details  of  which  are  as   follows: 

(a)  The  foundations  for  the  supports  of  the  test  specimens 
shall  be  adequate  to  sustain  rigidly  the  total  load  applied  by 
the  press. 

(b)  The  supports  shall  be  solid  flat  bearing  surfaces  with 
vertical  faces  48  in.  apart,  with  the  inner  edges  rounded  to  a 
^-in.  radius. 

(c)  The  head  of  the  ram  shall  have  a  bearing  face  with  a 
radius  of  five  inches. 

(d)  The  speed  of  the  ram  shall  approximate  13  ft.  per 
minute  when  allowed  free  travel. 

(e)  A  hydraulic  indicator  shall  be  connected  with  the  press 
so  that  the  pressure  on  the  head  of  the  ram  is  registered  by 
the  pen  arm  on  a  vertical  scale,  and  the  distance  rotated  by 
the  cylinder  shall  be  proportional  to  the  travel  of  the  ram 
head. 

11.  Test  Specimens,  (a)  Test  specimens  shall  be  one  or 
two  feet  longer  .than  the  span  between  supports  in  the  test- 
ing machine. 

(b)  Test  specimens  shall  be  cut  from  the  crop  of  the  top 
rail  of  the  ingot,  and  marked  on  the  center  line  of  the  top 
surface  of  the  head  with  gage  marks  one  inch  apart  for  three 
inches  each  side  of  the  center  of  the  specimen,  for  measuring 
the  ductility  of  the  metal. 

(c)  Where  it  is  necessary  to  test  rails  lower  than  the  first 
rail,  the  bottom  of  the  first  rail,  in  lieu  of  the  top  of  the 
second  rail,  and  the  bottom  of  the  second  rail,  in  lieu  of  the 
top  of  the  third  rail,  will  be  accepted,  if  preferred  by  the 
manufacturer. 

(d)  The  temperature  of  the  test  specimens  shall  be  between 
60  and  100  deg.  F. 

(e)  Unless  otherwise  instructed  by  purchaser,  the  test 
specimens  shall  be  tested  with  head  in  tension  and  with  the 
center  punch  marks  midway  between  supports. 

12.  Height  of  Drop.  The  test  piece  shall  be  subjected  to 
impact  of  the  tup  falling  free  from  the  following  heights: 

For  70  to  79  lb.  rail,  incl 16  ft. 

For  80  to  90  lb.  rail,  incl 17  ft. 

For  91  to  110  lb.  rail,  incl 18  ft. 

For  in  to  140  lb.  rail,  incl 20  ft. 

13.  Elongation.  Under  these  impacts  the  rail  under  one 
or  more  blows  shall  show  at  least  8  per  cent  elongation  for 
one  inch  of  the  six-inch  scale,  marked  as  described  in  Sec- 
tion 11   (b). 

(b)  If  any  test  piece  does  not  show  the  required  elonga- 
tion (Section  13),  or  if  when  broken  shows  interior  defect, 
all  of  the  top  rails  from   that  heat  shall  be  rejected. 


(c)  .Second  tests  shall  then  be  made  from  three  test 
pieces  selected  by  the  inspector  from  the  lop  end  of  any 
second  rails  of  the  same  heat,  preferably  of  the  same  ingots. 
If  all  these  lest  pieces  show  the  required  elongatictn  (Section 
13),  all  of  the  remainder  of  the  rails  of  the  heat  shall  he 
acce])t(d,  provided  that  no  test  i^iecc,  when  broken,  shows 
interior    defect. 

(d)  If  any  test  piece  docs  not  show  the  required  elonga- 
tion (Section  13),  or  if  when  broken  shows  interior  defect, 
all  of  the  second   rails  of  the   heat   shall  be   rejected. 

((•)  Third  tests  shall  then  be  made  from  three  test  pieces 
selected  by  the  inspector  from  the  toj)  end  of  any  third 
rails  of  the  same  heat,  preferably  of  the  same  ingots.  If 
all  these  test  pieces  show  the  rcmired  elongation  (Section 
13),  all  of  the  remainder  of  the  rails  of  the  heat  shall  be 
;icc(|)ted,  provided  that  no  test  piece,  when  broken,  shows 
interior    defect. 

(f)  If  any  test  piece  does  not  show  the  required  elonga- 
tion (Section  13),  or  if  when  broken  shows  interior  defect, 
all  of  the  remainder  of  the  rails  from  the  heat  shall  be 
rejected. 

19.  No.   1  Rziils.     No  change. 

20.  No.  2  Rails.  Rails  which  vary  from  specifications  in 
a  manner  which  docs  not  impair  their  soundness  and 
strength  will  be  accepted  as  "No.  2  Rails."  The  rails  to  be 
so  accepted  are  as  follows: 

(a)  Rails  arriving  at  the  straightening  process  with  sharp 
kinks  or  greater  camber  than  that  indicated  by  a  middle 
ordinate  of  4  in.  in  33  ft.  for  the  thick  base  sections,  and 
5   in.   for  the   thin   base   sections. 

(b)  Rails  which  do  not  contain  surface  imperfections  in 
such  number  or  of  such  character  as  will,  in  the  judgment 
of  the  inspector,  render  them  unfit  for  recognized  No.  2 
uses. 

Rails  accepted  as  No.  2  rails  shall  have  the  ends  painted 
white,  and  shall  have  two  prick  punch  marks  on  the  side  of 
the  web  near  the  heat  number,  near  the  end  of  the  rail,  so 
placed  at  not   to  be  covered  by  the  joint  bars. 

No.  2  rails  to  the  extent  of  five  per  cent  of  the  whole 
order   will   be   accepted. 

Details  of  Manufacture 

21.  Quality    of    Manufacture.     No    change. 

14.  Exhausted  Ductility  Test.  A  sufficient  number  of 
blows  shall  be  given  to  determine  the  complete  elongation 
of  the  test  piece  of  at  least  every  fifth  heat  of  Bessemer 
steel,  and  of  one  out  of  every  three  test  pieces  of  a  heat  of 
open-hearth  steel. 

15.  Permanent  Set.  For  each  specimen,  a  record  shall 
be  made  of  the  permanent  set,  measured  on  a  3  ft.  chord, 
after  each  blow  under  the  drop  test. 

16.  Test  to  Destruction.     No  change. 

17.  Bessemer  Process  Physical  Tests.  One  piece  shall  be 
tested  from  each   heat  of  Bessemer  steel. 

(a)  If  the  test  piece  shows  the  required  elongation  (Sec- 
tion 13),  all  the  rails  of  the  heat  shall  be  accepted,  provided 
that  the  test  piece  when  broken  does  not  show  interior 
defect. 

(b)  If  the  test  piece  does  not  show  the  required  elonga- 
tion (Section  13),  or  if  when  broken  shows  interior  defect, 
all  of  the  top  rails  from  that  heat  shall  be  rejected. 

(c)  A  second  test  shall  then  be  made  of  a  test  piece 
selected  by  the  inspector  from  the  top  end  of  any  second 
rail  of  the  same  heat,  preferably  of  the  same  ingot.  If  the 
test  piece  shows  the  required  elongation  (Section  13),  all  of 
the  remainder  of  the  rails  of  the  heat  shall  be  accepted, 
provided  that  the  test  piece  when  broken  does  not  show 
interior  defect. 

(d)  If  the  test  piece  does  not  show  the  required  elongation 
(Section  13),  or  if  when  broken  shows  interior  defect,  all  of 
the  second  rails   from  that  heat  shall  be  rejected. 

(e)  A  third  test  shall  then  be  made  of  a  test  piece  selected 
by  the  inspector  from  the  top  end  of  any  third  rail  of  the 
same  heat,  preferably  of  the  same  ingot.  If  the  test  piece 
shows  the  required  elongation  (Section  13),  all  of  the  re- 
mainder of  the  rails  of  the  heat  shall  be  accepted,  provided 
that  the  test  piece  when  broken  does  not  show  interior 
defect. 

(f)  If  the  test  piece  jloes  not  show  the  required  elongation 
(Section  13),  or  if  when  broken  shows  interior  defect,  all 
of  the  remainder  of  the  rails  from  that  heat  shall  be  rejected. 

18.  Open-Hearth  Process  Physical  Tests.  Test  pieces 
shall  be  selected  from  the  second,  middle  and  last  full  ingot 
of  each   ooen-hearth   heat. 

(a)  If  all  of  these  test  pieces  show  the  required  elongation 
(Section  13),  all  of  the  rails  of  the  heat  shall  be  accepted, 
provided  that  no  test  piece  when  broken  shows  interior 
defect. 
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22.  Record  of  Manufacture.  When  made  a  part  of  the 
contract,  the  manufacturer  shall  furnish  the  inspector  with 
a  carbon  copy  of  open-hearth  or  Bessemer  charge  sheets; 
records  of  melting,  tapping,  ladle  and  teeming  conditions; 
soaking  pit  charge  sheets,  rolling  mill  operation;  rail  weight 
sheets;  hot  bed  and  straightening  records,  \vherever  such 
sheets   or    records   are   in   regular   use    by   the   manufacturer. 

23.  Bled  Ingots.  Bled  ingots,  from  the  center  of  which 
the  liquid  steel  has  been  permitted  to  escape,  shall  not  be 
used. 

24.  Discard.     No  change. 

25.  Lengths.     No   change. 

26.  Stool  Cutting.  Care  should  be  taken  in  teeming  the 
ingots  to  prevent  cutting  out  of  the  cast  iron  of  the  stools 
of  ingot  molds  by  the  falling  stream  of  hot  metal  from  the 
ladle,  and  thus  avoid  a  frequent  cause  of  carbon  streaks 
found  in   the  finished  rail. 

27.  Mold  Spattering.  Spattering  the  interior  sides  of  the 
molds  in  pricking  the  heats  or  melts  and  teeming  the  ingots 
must  be  avoided  as  much  as  possible. 

28.  Stopper  Defects.  Excessive  use  of  material  thrown 
into   the  teeming  ladle   to   set  the  stopper  must  be  avoided. 

29.  Aluminum.  The  steel  must  be  made  to  set  quick  by 
the  chemical  composition  in  the  molds  without  the  addition 
of  aluminum,  either  in  the  ladle  or  molds. 

30.  Time  for  Ingot  Setting.  Time  must  be  allowed  for 
the  tops  of  the   ingots   to   set  without   spraying  with   water. 

31.  Ingots  Vertical.  Ingots  shall  be  kept  in  a  vertical 
position  on  the  ingot  cars  and  in  the  reheating  furnaces  until 
their  heat  is  equalized  ready  to  be  rolled. 

32.  Section.     No   change. 

33.  Weight.     No   change. 

34.  Hot  Bed  Work  and  Straightening,  (a)  Care  must 
be  taken  in  cambering  the  rails  and  with  the  hot-bed  work 
so  that  rails  will  cool  with  a  small  but  uniform  sweep,  and 
therefore  gagging  under  the  presses  will  be  reduced  to  a 
minimum. 

(b)  Rails  while  on  the  cooling  beds  shall  be  protected 
from  snow,  water  and  excessive  gusts  of  cold  wind. 

(c)  When  delivered  to  the  straightening  presses  rails  shall 
not  vary  in  any  direction  from  a  straight  line  throughout 
their  entire  length  more  than  4  in.  for  the  "RE"  and  "RA" 
thick  base  sections,  and  not  more  than  5  in.  for  "ASCE" 
sections. 

(d)  The  supports  for  rails  in  the  straightening  presses 
shall  have  flat  surfaces  and  be  out  of  wind,  and  shall  be 
spaced  not  less  than  42  in.  The  application  of  the  gag  shall 
be  central  between  supports,  and  the  overhang  of  either 
end  of  the  rail  during  straightening  should  be  supported. 

(e)  Rails  heard  to  snap  while  being  straightened  shall  be 
at  once  rejected. 

35.  Drilling.  Circular  holes  for  joint  bolts  shall  be  drilled 
to  conform  to  the  drawings  and  dimensions  furnished  by 
the  Railroad  Company.  A  variation  of  1/32  in.  in  the  size 
and  location  of  bolt  holes  will  be  allowed. 

36.  Finishing.     No  change. 
VJ .     Branding.     No  change. 

38.  Separate   Classes.     No   change. 

39.  Loading.  Rails  shall  be  carefully  handled  and  loaded 
in  such  manner  as  not  to  injure  them.  When  a  part  of  the 
contract,  all  first  quality  rails  of  each  heat  shall  be  kept 
together  in  loading. 

40.  Payment     No    change. 

Matters  Subject  to  Contract 

Clause     3  — Steel  may  be  Bessemer  or  open-hearth. 
Clause     6c — Check   analysis. 

Facilities  for  analyses  at  the  mill. 
Clause     8b — The   quick   bend   test. 
Clause  22  — Record  of  manufacture. 
Clause  40  — Loading. 

Keeping  rails  of  each  heat  together. 

Notes  on  Manufacture  Added  as  Information 

(To  be  attached  to  the  specification) 
Note  A:  The  selection  of  the  ores,  scrap,  molten  metal, 
fluxes  and  other  furnace  additions;  regulation  and  quality  of 
the  port  gases;  condition  of  the  slag,  furnace  bottom  and 
lining;  temperature  of  the  bath,  and  time  for  refinement  of 
each  melt  of  steel  require  especial  attention  so  that  the 
molten   steel  when  tapped  will  be  refined  and  deoxidized. 

Note  B:  The  steel  must  be  well  deoxidized  and  the  waste 
products  eliminated  before  the  ingots  are  teemed,  and  thus 
prevent  minute  portions  of  the  deoxidation  products  from 
becoming  entrained  in  the  setting  metal.  Time  is  required 
for  the  deoxidation  products  a'nd  impurities  to  rise  after  the 
steel  is  tapped  into  the  ladle. 


Note  C:  Loose  material  and  dirt  should  be  removed  from 
the  ladle  before  tapping  is  commenced  to  prevent  impurities 
from  being  incorporated  in  the  molten  metal.  The  ladle 
lining  should  be  well  set  before  tappmg. 

Attention  should  also  be  given  to  the  proper  coating  of 
the  ingot  molds,  and  care  should  be  taken  to  remove  dirt 
or  loose  material  from  the  tops  of  the  ingot  buggies  before 
setting  up  the   molds. 

Note  D:  The  ingots  should  be  stripped  as  soon  as  the 
metal  caps  over  on  top;  weighed  and  charged  promptly  into 
the  soaking  pits,  and  thus  avoid  cooling  of  the  interior 
metal.  This  checks  the  shrinkage  of  the  steel,  which  may 
be  large,  depending  upon  the  volume,  chemical  composition 
and  temperature  of  the  ingot  at  the  time  it  is  charged.  The 
interior  shrinkage  can  be  confined  to  0.05  to  0.1  per  cent  per 
cubic  foot  of  the  metal,  so  that  it  is  eliminated  in  the  usual 
discard  of  the  bloom,  and  helps  to  prevent  piped  rails  due 
to  cold  ingots. 

Note  E:  The  ingots  should  be  uniformly  heated  in  the 
soaking  pits  and  the  port  gases  properly  regulated  to  pre- 
vent overheating,  and  with  protection  from  direct  impinge- 
ment against  the  vertical  faces  of  the  ingots.  The  large  hot 
ingots  should  be  soaked  at  least  two  hours  before  blooming. 

Note  F:  Blooming  the  ingots  and  rolling  the  blooms  into 
finished  rails  should  all  be  done  when  the  ranges  of  temper- 
ature for  the  ingots,  blooms  and  rails  are  suitable  for  the 
metal  to  be  cambered  and  then  cooled  so  that  the  transfor- 
mations and  recalescence  will  be  complete  for  the  desired 
steel. 

Note  G:  The  hot  rails  from  the  saws  and  on  the  "hot- 
beds" should  be  spaced  to  allow  the  recalescence  of  the  head 
to  follow  that  of  the  base  without  being  locked  or  blocked 
by  adjacent  rails  on  either  side. 

Note  H:  The  effect  of  straightening  may  be  materially 
reduced  for  the  heavier  and  stiffer  sections  by  spacing  the 
supports  in  the  press  at  60-inch  centers.  Several  mills  have 
made  the  necessary  changes  with   beneficial   results. 

Care  should  be  taken  to  see  that  the  supports  of  the 
presses  are  not  worn  hollow,  and  the  gags  used  have  rounded 
corners,  and  are  m  good  condition. 

Discussion 

In  the  absence  of  G.  J.  Ray  (chairman),  H.  B.  Mac- 
Farland   (vice-chainnan)    presented  the  report. 

Vice-Chairman  MacFarland :  The  work  of  the  coin- 
niittee  covered  13  subjects  assigned  for  the  past  year. 
The  rail  failure  statistics  have  been  compiled  as  in  the 
past,  as  has  the  work  on  special  investigations.  The  spec- 
ifications for  steel  rails  were  presented  at  the  last  meet- 
ing of  the  association.  They  will  now  be  presented  to 
you  with  the  recommendation  that  they  be  inserted  in  the 
Manual. 

Under  rail  sections,  the  committee  desires  to  make  a 
supplementary  report,  as  it  is  now  able  to  report  on  150 
lb.  section  of  rail,  which  has  been  designed  along  the 
same  lines  as  the  130  and  140  lb.  rails  shown  in  the  1915 
proceedings.  This  rail  section  is  submitted  to  the  asso- 
ciation for  information  only. 

One  of  the  concluding  recommendations  of  the  com- 
mittee will  involve  the  insertion  of  130  and  140  lb.  rails 
in  the  Manual.  This  will  automatically  cause  the  fol- 
lowing insertion  in  the  table  on  rail  drillings :  Weight  of 
rail,  130  lb.;  type  of  rail,  R.  E. ;  height  of  bolt  hole 
above  base  of  the  hail,  3  1-16  in.;  weight  of  the  rail,  140 
lb. ;  type  of  rail,  R.  E. ;  height  of  bolt  hole  above  base  of 
the  rail,  Zy^  in. 

I  move  the  adoption  of  recommendation  (1)  under 
Conclusions.  (The  motion  was  seconded.  C.  G.  Gennet. 
Jr.,  R.  W.  Hunt  &  Co.,  then  read  a  prepared  discussion, 
which  is  abstracted  below.) 

A  common  rail  specification,  fit  for  all  railroads  and 
all  manufacturers,  seems  almost  impossible  of  realiza- 
tion and  the  next  best  thing  for  this  association  is  to  cre- 
ate a  high  standard  for  the  guidance  of  individual  pur- 
chasers in  their  dealings  with  manufacturers.  My  princi- 
pal objection  to  the  proposed  specification  lies  in  the  fact 
that  it  does  not  go  far  enough  to  merit  the  distinction  in- 
tended.    This   specification  provides   no   change  or   im- 
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l)iii\cinciit  of  llu'  mctliixl  dcsif^iKMl  to  restrict  llic  ino- 
iluctioii  of  s]>lil  Irm(1.s  otTcral  hv  llu-  .'ipocirication  adopted 
ill  1*M^.  Likewise,  broken  rails  and  liase  failures  coin- 
l>iiied,  represeiitiii),'  41  jier  cent  of  <ill  llie  failures,  luiglit 
he  reiluced  hv  i)ro\  idinj.;  tiiat  certain  test  i)ieces  he  pickled 
in  acid,  so  that  opportunity  for  a  more  careful  surface 
inspection  for  seams  could  he  arraufjed  for  when  condi- 
tions demanded. 

Passiuij  to  the  proposed  spccilicalion,  the  lirsl  impor- 
tant clian_i;e  from  present  i)ractice  is  with  the  chemical 
composition.  My  experience  leads  very  strongly  to  the 
opinion  that  a  few  points  of  carbon  may  be  greatly  over- 
shadowed by  the  later  treatment  that  the  steel  receives. 
.Manv  henetits  would  accrue  from  the  adoption  of  a  com- 
mon standard  for  the  carbon  content,  and  as  the  specifi- 
cations most  used  now  vary  from  a  minimum  carbon  of 
0..^8  per  cent  to  a  maximum  of  0.76  per  cent,  it  seems  to 
me  that  the  change  made  by  this  specification  might  be  im- 
proved by  making  the  limits,  .say  0.39  to  0.76  for  rails  of 
83  lb.  to' 110  lb.  per  yard  in  weight.  This  would  com- 
pose the  chief  dilYerences  now  existing  in  the  chemical 
requirements  of  a  number  of  specifications,  without  ap- 
parent detriment  to  the  various  roads. 

The  most  radical  departure  from  present  practice  made 
by  this  specification  is  with  respect  to  the  physical  tests. 
A  careful  reading  of  Sections  17  and  18  shows  that  rails 
are  to  be  accepted  on  the  basis  of  elongation  only.  That 
is  (regardless  of  the  number  of  test  pieces  that  may  be 
broken  under  the  drop),  if  those  pieces  show  8  per  cent 
of  elongation  in  one  inch,  the  rails  represented  may  be 
accepted,  subject,  of  course,  to  the  appearance  of  interior 
defects  as  defined,  without  regard  for  segregation.  Natu- 
rally, this  annuls  the  test  for  brittleness  per  se  that  the 
impact  of  the  drop  has  been  considered  to  afford  for  many 
years  past. 

I  submit  to  the  principle  that  ductile  rails  are  safe 
rails,  but  I  do  not  believe  that  the  danger  point  of  ductil- 
ity for  rails  has  been  sufficiently  determined  or  that  it 
can  be  properly  measured,  and  I  regard  with  much  ap- 
prehension the  acceptance  of  rails  based  on  their  elonga- 
tion only. 

Much  has  been  written  of  recent  years  concerning  the 
effects  of  cold  straightening  rails  and  section  34  will  be 
helpful  in  obtaining  better  hot  bed  work.  Section  36 
still  provides,  however,  that  rails  shall  be  straight  in 
line  and  surface.  I  urge  a  modification  of  this  clause  to 
permit  of  accepting  rails  containing  a  uniform  sweep  of 
not  over  one  inch  in  any  direction,  preferably,  however, 
with  the  ends  high. 

Omission  from  this  specification  of  the  clause  regulat- 
ing the  rolling  temperature  is,  on  the  whole,  warranted 
and  justifiable  by  general  mill  conditions.  The  require- 
ment in  Section  37  (b)  that  the  ingot  numbers  be  stamped 
on  rails  is  a  distinct  step  forward. 

A.  L.  Davis  (I.  C.)  :  This  specification  has  only  been 
in  the  hands  of  the  members  of  the  association  a  few 
days,  and  I  do  not  see  how  it  is  prepared  to  pass  on  it 
intelligently  at  this  time. 

Mr.  Abbott:  I  would  like  to  inquire  whether  or  not 
it  would  be  proper  to  ask  for  an  explanation  from  the 
committee.  There  is  a  peculiarity  embodied  in  this  spec- 
ification in  regard  to  requirements  and  other  matters 
subject  to  contract.  There  is  a  possibility  of  confusion 
in  having  that  in  the  specification.  It  would  seem  that 
specifications  for  material  should  be  as  definite  as  pos- 
sible;  that  after  the  committee  has  decided  what  is  want- 
ed and  what  they  should  have,  it  ought  to  be  mandatory 
in  the  specification,  so  that  anyone  using  it  would  simply 
have  to  place  their  order  under  that  specification  w-ithout 
any  further  question.  Anyone  buying  rail  to  this  specifi- 
cation, assuming  it  is  adopted  by  the  association,  will  im- 


mediately find  themselves  in  an  embarrassing  position, 
because  it  will  not  be  j)ossible  for  them  to  know  what  the 
com|ianies  that  are  paying  the  most  attention  to  rail-mak- 
ing re(|uire  when  they  order,  and  for  that  reason  it  would 
seem  tli.it  all  this  matter  that  is  subject  to  agreement  be- 
tween buyer  and  manufacturer  should  be  i)laced  some- 
where else.  1  think  it  is  understood  or  inferred  by  the 
writers  of  this  specification  that  when  the  statement  is 
made  and  the  wording  is  "when  subject  to  order"  or 
"when  subject  to  agreement,"  it  would  be  understood  as 
o])erative  if  there  was  nothing  of  that  kind  in  the  con- 
tract. My  understanding  is,  however,  that  if  someone 
should  take  this  or  accept  an  order  under  this  specifica- 
tion, there  would  be  a  liability  of  their  being  called  on 
to  perform  everything  that  is  mentioned,  unless  it  was 
specifically  mentioned  in  the  contract  that  they  would  not 
do  it.  If  this  specification  is  approved  for  use,  it  will 
be  necessary  for  the  manufacturers,  whenever  they  take 
an  order  under  that  specification,  to  specifically  note  in 
the  contract  the  clauses  and  the  notes,  or  give  the  part 
that  is  not  suppo.sed  to  be  within  the  special  agreement. 
My  point  is  that  it  involves  unnecessary  work  and  un- 
necessary negotiation.  If  the  specification  should  be 
brought  down  to  the  parts  that  are  mandatory,  that  the 
men  who  have  studied  it  and  decided  that  those  parts 
should  be  carried  out,  were  written  together,  not  in- 
volving any  parts  that  are  subject  to  contract,  it  would 
be  more  concise  and  more  workable. 

The  chairman :  So  far  as  the  subject  of  contract,  which 
is  the  most  important  inclusion  in  the  specification,  this 
subject  being  referred  to  by  Mr.  Abbott,  you  will  note 
that  unless  there  was  a  particular  agreement,  that  these 
subjects  would  not  be  taken  care  of  by  the  manufac- 
turer. If  there  is  an  agreement  that  you  must  specify 
in  your  order  either  Bessemer  or  open  hearth,  you  may 
get  either  Bessemer  or  open  hearth.  If  you  want  to 
send  your  own  chemist  to  the  mill,  you  have  to  make  an 
agreement  with  that  mill  so  that  the  chemist  may  go  there 
and  may  have  quarters.  Most  mills  will  be  willing  to 
allow  this,  because  it  would  facilitate  the  shipment  of  the 
rail. 

In  reference  to  the  quick  bend  test,  you  understand  this 
will  have  to  be  a  matter  of  contract.  You  would  not  get 
a  quick  bend  test  until  you  made  a  particular  agreement 
for  it. 

Record  of  Manufacturer.  Under  that  clause  you  would 
not  get  this  record  unless  you  made  an  agreement  for  it. 

Loading:  Keeping  rails  of  each  heat  together.  Some 
roads  require  this,  but  they  would  not  get  it  unless  they 
made  a  special  agreement  for  it.  I  don't  see  but  what 
this  clause  40  takes  care  of  the  situation  which  Mr.  Ab- 
bott has  agitated. 

Mr.  Abbott :  Mr.  McFarland's  explanation  is  en- 
tirely clear,  and  I  think  if  the  members  of  the  committee 
were  coming  to  the  mills  as  individuals,  they  would  find 
out  about  these  things.  I  think  all  these  men  know  what 
they  are  doing  when  they  write  those  things  in  there, 
they  know  what  they  intend,  but  when  this  specification 
is  written  in  full,  or  one  or  two  changes  made  in  the 
specification  and  attached  to  the  contract,  it  becomes  a 
part  of  the  contract  when  the  contract  is  signed,  and  the 
inspector  coming  to  the  mill  with  those  specifications  has 
instructions  to  see  that  they  are  complied  with.  My  in- 
formation is  that  he  can  demand  what  is  in  the  specifica- 
tion. He  may  say:  "I  want  the  heats  loaded  separately, 
I  want  them  all  loaded  separately  on  cars,  so  that  they 
can  be  unloaded  together."  If  the  specification  states 
that  tliat  is  not  to  be  done,  the  inspector  is  not  in  a  posi- 
tion to  require  it  to  be  done,  and  the  same  situation 
would  exist  in  connection  with  other  parts.  There  may 
be  things  in  tliere  that  cannot  be  carried  out,  but  it  would 
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be  part  of  the  contract  if  attached  to  the  contract.  That 
was  my  reason  for  suggesting  the  possibility  of  separat- 
ing these  from  the  parts  of  the  contract  that  are  manda- 
tory, that  go  along  with  the  agreement,  and  that  must 
be  carried  out,  not  leave  the  question  open.  My  thought 
is  that  it  would  be  better  if  all  parts  that  are  to  be  done 
as  matter  of  contract  could  be  arranged  in  the  specifica- 
tion so  that  they  would  be  absolutely  cut  off  from  the 
main  requirements  of  the  specification. 

(The  motion  to  adopt  the  specification  was  carried. 
The  chairman  submitted  Conclusion  2  and  it  was  ac- 
cepted.) 

Conclusion  3,  which  contained  the  sections  RE-130  and 
RE- 140  for  130  and  140-lb.  rails,  as  shown  on  pages 
401  and  402,  respectively,  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  As- 


sociation for  1915,  was  also  accepted  as  recommended 
practice,  and  drawings  included  were  adopted  for  pub- 
lication in  the  Manual. 

The  Chairman:  We  also  offer  the  following  conclu- 
sion : 

That  all  the  present  rail  forms  issued  as  recommended 
practice  and  as  shown  in  the  Manual  for  1915,  pages  93 
to  112,  inclusive,  be  omitted  from  the  new  Manual,  and 
that  a  statement  be  entered  in  place  thereof  in  the  new 
Manual,  stating  where  the  old  forms  can  be  found,  and 
further  stating  that  these  forms  are  in  process  of  re- 
vision, and  will  be  contained  in  a  supplement  to  the 
Manual. 

(A  motion  to  adopt  was  carried  and  the  committee 
was  excused.) 


Report  on  Yards  and  Terminals 


HE  COMMITTEE  HAS  givcn  the 
subject  of  Unit  Operation 
of  Railroad  Terminals  in 
Large  Cities  due  considera- 
tion and  study  during  the 
year.  A  large  volume  of 
data  has  been  obtained  in 
reference  to  unit  operation,  but  the  committee  is  not  pre- 
pared to  make  a  final  report  thereon  at  this  time.  The 
committee  therefore  reports  progress  and  recommends  a 
continuance  of  the  subject. 

The  results  of  unit  operation  of  terminals,  as  reported 
by  the  regional  directors,  during  the  period  of  Federal 
control,  were  given  in  Appendix  C,  this  data  having 
formed  the  basis  for  an  article  on  this  subject  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Railway  Age  of  Jan.  2,  1920,  page  77. 

On  subjects  3,  4,  5  and  6,  respectively,  handling  of 
freight  in  double-deck  freight  houses ;  typical  plans  for 
passenger  stations ;  classification  yards,  and  small  sorting 
yards,  the  committee  reported  progress. 

Committee:  B.  H.  Mann  (M.  P.),  chairman;  A.  Montz- 
heimer  (E.  J.  &  E.),  vice-chairman;  W.  G.  Arn  (I.  C), 
Hadley  Baldwin  (C.  C.  C.  &  St.  L.),  Miles  Bronson  (N.  Y. 
C),  G.  H.  Burgess  (D.  &  H.),  A.  E.  Clift  (I.  C.),  L.  G. 
Curtis  (B.  &  O.),  H.  T.  Douglas  Jr.  (C.  &  A.),  A.  C.  Ever- 
ham,  E.  M.  Hastings  (R.  F.  &  P.),  Reuben  Hayes  (South- 
ern), D.  B.  Johnston  (P.  L.  W.),  H.  A.  Lane  (B.  &  O.). 
Lt.-Col.  F.  E.  Lamphere,  F.  E.  Morrow  (C.  &  W.  L), 
H.  J.  Pfeifer  (T.  R.  R.  of  St.  L:),  S.  S.  Roberts,  C.  H. 
Spencer  (L  C.  C),  E.  B.  Temple  (P.  R.  R.),  E.  E.  R. 
Tratman   (Engr.  News),  J.  G.  Wishart  (C.  R.  I.  &  P.)- 

Special  Assignments 

At  the  Twentieth  Annual  Convention  the  Committee 
on  Yards  and  Terminals  was  instructed  to  co-operate 
with  a  joint  committee  appointed  by  the  United  States 
Railroad  Administration  for  the  purpose  of  drafting 
"Specifications  for  the  Manufacture  and  Installation  of 
Railroad  Track  Scales,"  the  committee  being  given  power 
by  the  Association  to  act  for  it  in  this  inatter.  The  com- 
mittee submitted  in  Appendix  A  the  results  of  the  labors 
of  the  joint  committee,  and  recommended  that  the  specifi- 


cations contained  therein  be  approved  and  substituted  for 
the  "Specifications  for  Track  Scales,"  now  included  in 
the  Manual.  These  specifications  were  published  in  the 
Railway  Age  of  Dec.  15,  1919,  page  1098. 

Anticipating  the  approval  of  these  specifications,  it  was 
considered  desirable  to  also  revise  the  "Specifications  for 
the  Location,  Maintenance,  Operation  and  Testing,"  to 
conform  to  the  new  track  scale  specifications.  Rules  cov- 
ering these  subjects  were  therefore  prepared  and  submit- 
ted in  Appendix  B  for  approval.  Approval  of  these  rules 
will  automatically  cancel  similar  rules  now  in  the  Manual. 

The  committee  was  instructed  to  collaborate  with  the 
Committee  on  Water  Service  upon  plans  and  specifica- 
tions for  typical  water  station  layouts.  Conforming  to 
that  instruction,  the  Committee  on  Water  Service  sub- 
mitted 15  plans,  showing  typical  terminal,  passenger  sta- 
tion, junction  and  yard  layouts,  requesting  the  committee 
to  locate  proposed  water  facilities.  This  was  done  and 
the  plans  returned  to  the  Water  Service  committee. 

Conclusions 

The  committee  recommends  the  following  action  on  its 
report : 

1.  That  the  "Specifications  for  the  Manufacture  and 
Installation  of  Railroad  Track  Scales"  be  approved  and 
substituted  for  the  "Specifications  for  Track  Scales"  now 
in  the  Manual. 

2.  That  the  "Rules  for  the  Location,  Maintenance, 
Operation  and  Testing  of  Track  Scales,"  and  the  several 
appendices  accompanying  same,  be  approved  and  substi- 
tuted for  similar  matter  now  in  the  Manual.     (Appendix 

3.  That  the  remainder  of  the  report  be  received  as  in- 
formation and  progress. 

Appendix   B — Rules   for   the    Location,    Maintenance, 
Operation  and  Testing  of  Railroad  Track  Scales 

Section  I — Location 

1.  General  Conditions.  The  proper  location  of  track 
scales  depends  principally  on  the  following  conditions: 

(a)  The  volume  of  traffic  to  be  weighed  in  comparison 
with  that  switched  over  the  scales  and  not  to  be  weighed. 
The  presence  of  the  scale  in  a  much  used  track  is  a  source 
of  increased  cost  of  maintenance  and  difficulty  in  inspecting 
and  testing  as  well  as  dangerous  to  trainmen.  In  general, 
in  yards  not  operated  by  gravity,  the  scale  should  not  be 
located  in  a  main  drilling  lead  unless  the  number  of  cars  to 
be  weighed  exceeds  60  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of  cars 
handled  or  unless  the  total  number  of  movements  over  the 
main    drilling   lead   is    comparatively    small. 

(b)  Whether  the  scale  is  to  be  equipped  with  dead  rail 
or  relieving  gear.  If  practicable,  scales  should  be  located 
where  dead  rails  may  be  used. 

(c)  Whether    a    run    around    track    will    be    installed    for 
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switching  with  a  separate  track  for  wi-iffhinR.  Where  spot 
weighing  is  ilone  the  run  around  track  is  desirable.  If  cars 
are  to  be  wcinhed  as  classified,  the  weiuhinR  track  need  l)e 
only  lonn  eiiounri  to  clear  the  (lead  rail  switches.  If  c.irs 
arc  to  be  weiKJied  in  solid  cuts,  tiie  weinhinn  track  should 
be  louK  enough  to  hold  a  cut  of  cars  to  be  weighed,  both 
before  and  after  beiiif;  weighed,  in  ordiT  not  to  block  oiht- 
ation  of  otluT  tracks  while  weiKhiiin  is  beiu"-  done.  The 
wcighinR  track  may  be  located  alongside  of  the  drilling 
track,  alongside  of  the  ladder  track  or  on  an  outer  yard 
track. 

(d)  Whether  cars  are  to  be  weighed  spotted  or  in  motion. 
If  cars  are  to  be  weighed  in  motion  the  scale  must  Ix-  on  a 
grade  in  tlie  drilling  track  at  the  liead  of  the  classilication 
yard. 

(e)  The  cost  of  extra  switching  when  the  scale  is  not 
located  on  the  lead  to  the  classitication  tracks.  Ordinarily 
the  cost  of  the  extra  switching  may  be  ignored  when  the 
integrity  of  the  weights  would  be   affected. 

(f)  The  cost  of  maintenance  when  the  scale  is  located  on 
the  lead  to  the  classification  tracks  and  only  a  small  pro- 
portion  of   the  cars  arc   to  be   weighed. 

(g)  The  necessity  for  quick  dispatch  of  cars  that  are 
weighed. 

2.  Position  of  Live  and  Dead  Rails:  Live  rails  should 
be  on  the  ofTset  line  and  the  dead  rails  straight  unless  a 
large  portion  of  the  cars  are  to  be  weighed.  For  motion 
weighing  the  ofTset  should  be  divided,  unless  the  resistance 
is  equalized  by  means  of  a  spring  switch. 

3.  Grade  for  Motion  Weighing: 

(a)  Runoff  (Irade:  When  the  scale  is  located  on  the  lead 
to  the  classification  tracks  in  a  hump  yard  it  shall  be  at 
such  an  elevation  that  the  cars  will  run  by  gravity  as  far  as 
desired  into  the  classification  yard  with  a  maximum  speed 
of  four  miles  per  hour  over  the  scale. 

(b)  Approach  Grade:  The  distance  and  grade  from  the 
apex  of  the  hump  to  the  scale  should  be  such  that  the  speed 
of  free  running  cars  will  not  exceed  four  miles  per  hour 
on  the  scale  without  brake  application;  and  such  that  cars 
can  be  so  spaced  and  controlled  that  the  weighing  period  of 
three   seconds   will   not   be   reduced. 

(c)  Grade  of  Live  Rails:  Scales  to  be  used  for  motion 
weighing  should  be  constructed  with  the  scale  rails  on  a 
gradient  not  greater  than  one  per  cent.  The  weighing  mech- 
anism must  in  all  cases  be  installed  on  a  level  plane,  with 
supports  introduced  to  fix  weighing  rails  on  the  desired 
gradient. 

(d)  Grade  for  Weighing  Cuts  of  Cars:  The  grade  of  the 
track  for  at  least  one  car  length  in  each  direction  from  the 
scale  should  be  the  same  as  the  grade  over  the  scale.  Where 
it  is  the  practice  for  one  car  rider  to  take  several  cars 
together  into  a  classification  track,  the  same  grade  as  on 
the  scale  should  be  maintained  for  at  least  100  and  prefer- 
ably 200  ft.  beyond  the  scale  so  that  cars  may  be  stopped 
easily  by  the  car  rider  and  so  that  the  following  cars  will 
not  cause  excessive  impact  when  striking  the  cars  ahead. 
This  should  occur  not  less  than  one  car  length  from  the 
scale. 

4.  Runoff  Grade  for  Spot  Weighing:  When  a  scale  is 
installed  not  in  connection  with  a  hump,  it  is  desirable  that 
it  be  high  enough  to  permit  cars  to  run  away  from  the  scale 
by  gravity  after  being  weighed. 

Stxtion  II — Maintenance  and  Operation 

1.  Numbering   Scales:     No   change. 

2.  Scale   Shop:     No   change. 

3.  Cleaning:     No  change. 

4.  Rust  Preventive  for  Pivot  and  Bearing  Steels:  The 
best  rust  preventive  obtainable  should  be  applied  to  pivot 
and  bearing  steels,  but  it  should  be  so  applied  as  not  to 
interfere  with   the  proper  working  of  the  scale. 

5.  Removal  of  Ice:     No  change. 

6.  Standing  of  Equipment  Prohibited:     No  change. 

7.  Restrictions  to  Use  of  Live  Rails:  Engines  or  similar 
heavy  eouipment  should  not  be  passed  over  the  live  rails, 
except  on  authority  of  the  department  having  supervision 
over  the  installation  and  maintenance  of  scales.  The  unnec- 
essary passing  of  cars  over  the  live  rails  should  be  pro- 
hibited. Weighed  cars  which  have  passed  beyond  the  dead 
rail  switch  must  not  be  returned  over  the  live  rails.  The 
dead  rail  switches  should  be  set  for  the  dead  rail  track 
except  when  cars  are  being  weighed. 

8.  Cars  Restricted  to  Live  Rails  or  Dead  Rails  Only: 
Cars  on  the  live  rails  must  not  be  moved  by  cars  or  engines 
on  the  dead  rails  or  vice  versa.  Cars  must  not  be  moved 
over  the  scale  with  one  truck  on  the  live  rails  and  another 
truck   on   the  dead  rails. 

9      Use  of  Sand  and   Injector  by  Enginemen   Prohibited: 


ICnginemen  must  not  apply  sand  or  use  the  injector  when  on 
the  scale.  The  slip|)ing  of  engine  drivers  on  either  live  or 
dead  r.iils  is  injurious  to  the  structure  and  should  be 
avoided. 

10.  Wcigh-beam:  The  weigh-bcain  should  be  balanced 
before  the  sc.ile  is  used.  When  not  in  use  it  should  be 
secured  liy  the  beam  catch  and  with  the  poise  set  at  the 
highest   graduation. 

11.  Stopping  Cars  on  Scales:     No  change. 

12.  Automatic  Weighing  and  Recording:  Where  auto- 
matic weighing  and  recordint;  devices  are  used  it  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  that  both  the  scale  and  the  automatic 
devices  be  in  lirst-rlass  condition,  with  properly  maintained 
ai)proacli  track,  and  cars  must  be  run  at  a  slow  rate  of 
speed  with  particular  attention  to  steadiness  of  motion 
whicii   is   essential   to   obtaining   best   results. 

13.  Locking  Scale  Houses:  .Scale  houses  and  beam  boxes 
must    be    kept    locked    when    not    lieing    used. 

14.  Inspection   by  Weighmaster:     No   change. 

15.  Painting:  The  scale  mcclianisni  and  structural  steel 
should  be  painted   often  enough   to  prevent   corrosion. 

•Skction  III — Te.stinc 

Paragraph   .S   lias   been   added,  as   follows: 

5.  Adjustment:  Track  scales  should  be  kept  in  the 
closest  possible  adjustment,  and  a  scale  should  be  consid- 
ered inaccurate  when  it  cannot  be  adjusted,  and  such  ad- 
justment maintained  to  within  2  lb.  to  1000  II).,  in  excess  or 
deficiency,  when  distril)uted  test  is  made  with  two  or  more 
test  loads.  When  only  concentrated  sectional  tests  are 
made,  the  maximum  error  for  any  position  of  the  test  load 
should  not  exceed  3  lb.  to  each  1000  lb.  of  test  load  used. 

The  sensibility  reciprocal  of  a  track  scale  should  never 
be  more   than   100  lb. 

Section  IV — Equipment  tor  Testing 

1.  Standard  of  Mass:     No  change. 

2.  Even  Arm  Balance  and  Master  Scales:  It  is  desirable 
for  verifying  or  scaling  test  weights  and  test  cars  to  have, 
in  addition  to  standards  of  mass  prescribed  above: 

(a)  An  accurate  even  arm  balance  of  100  lb.  capacity  in 
each  pan,  sensitive  when  loaded   to  two  grains. 

(b)  A  master  scale. 

Section  VI — Scale  Test  Cars 

1.  For  general  track-scale  testing  test  cars  should  weigh 
not  less  than  a  total  of  30,000  lb.,  nor  more  than  80,000  lb. 
For  making  graduated  tests  and  to  simplify  computations, 
cars  weighing  80,000  lb.  and  40,000  lb.,  respectively,  are  sug- 
gested. The  maximum  weight  of  80,000  lb.  is  suggested 
principally  in  order  to  reduce  the  number  of  restricted  move- 
ments due  to  weight  limits  on  scales,  bridges,  etc. 

2.  Scale  test  cars  of  proper  design  should  have  the  fol- 
lowing  characteristics: 

(a)  All-metal    construction. 

(b)  Length  of  wheel-base  not  to  exceed  7  feet. 

(c)  Load   distributed    uniformly   on    wheels. 

(d)  No  unnecessary  ledges  or  projections  likely  to  catch 
and   hold   dirt. 

(e)  No  unnecessary  parts. 

(f)  Strength  and  durability  so  that  frequent  repairs  will 
not  be  necessary. 

(g)  Surface  area  reduced  as  much  as  possible,  to  limit 
wind    pressure. 

(h)   Accessibility   of   all    parts    for    inspection. 

(i)  Roller  or  ball  bearings  reduce  rolling  resistance, 
thereby  providing  for  ease  of  movement  by  scale  inspector. 
They  do  not  require  sponging  and  repacking  of  journal 
boxes,  which  materially  changes  weight  of  test  car  between 
periods  of  verification  and  for  these  reasons  are  preferable 
to  journal  bearings. 

3.  Test  cars  may  be  of  the  self-contained  type,  having 
a  bodv  of  solid  castings  with  space  provided  for  a  srnall 
amount  of  test  weights,  or  of  the  compartment  type,  having 
a  body  of  structural  and  plate  steel  with  space  for  test 
weights  equal  in  weight  to  that  of  the  car.  The  car  of  the 
self-contained  type  is  preferable. 

4.  When  supercargo  (consisting  of  tools,  overclothes, 
etc.)  is  carried  in  test  car,  it  should  be  removed  when  the 
weight  of  car  is  being  verified  on  master  scale,  also  when 
testing  track  scales.  To  facilitate  handling  of  supercargo, 
it  should  be  contained  in  a  removable  steel  box,  properly 
stenciled  to  show  that  it  is  not  a  part  of  the  test  load. 
There  should  be  stenciled  on  the  outside  of  each  of  the 
tloors  of  the  compartment  in  which  this  box  is  carried  the 
following  note: 

"This    box   contains    supercargo,    such   as   tools,   etc.,   used 
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for  adjusting  track  scales,  and  must  be  taken  out  of  car 
when  car  is  weighed  on  master  scale  and  when  testing  track 
scales." 

5.  Scale  test  cars  should  be  moved  on  the  rear  end  of 
trains,  just  ahead  of  the   caboose. 

6.  Scale  test  cars  should  not  be  kept  on  trains  in  yards 
while  the  latter  are  being  switched,  but  should  be  so  placed 
that  rough  handling  will  be  avoided.  In  no  case  should 
these  cars  be  subjected  to  impact  at  a  speed  greater  than 
two   miles    per    hour. 

7.  All  excess  weight,  resulting  from  the  accumulations 
of  snow  and  ice,  should  be  removed  from  scale  test  cars 
before  they  are  placed  on  scales  for  the  purpose  of  testing. 
To  remove  this,  an  engine  with  steam-hose  connections  may 
be  used  to  thaw  it,  or  hydro-carbon,  where  available,  may 
be  employed  if  used  with  care. 

8.  Oiling  and  repacking  of  test  cars  should  be  looked 
after  while  test  car  is  at  master  scale  for  verification. 

9.  Scale  test  cars  should  be  verified  on  master  scale  at 
least    every    three    months,    or   after   each    general   test    trip. 

10.  In  order  to  maintain  the  verified  weight  of  the  scale 


test  cars  at  all  times,  no  repairs  of  any  nature  should  be 
made  while  in  transit  or  boxes  sponged  without  notifying 
the  scale  inspector  in  charge  of  the  car,  in  order  that  he 
may  be  present  to  determine  and  arrange  to  take  care  of 
any  differences  between  the  weight  of  parts  applied  and 
those  removed.  To  insure  compliance  with  this  rule,  there 
should  be  located  in  a  conspicuous  place,  so  that  it  can  be 
read  from  either  side  of  the  car,  a  badge-plate,  with  some 
such  notice  as:  "Do  not  oil  or  repack  boxes  or  make  re- 
pairs  to   this   car   unless   directed   by   scale   inspector." 

11.  In  case  a  scale  test  car  is  damaged  so  as  to  require 
extensive  or  heavy  repairs,  it  should  be  returned  to  the 
master  scale  for  verification  after  the  repairs  have  been 
completed. 

Discussion 

(The  report  was  presented  by  B.  H.  Mann,  chairman, 
who  moved  the  action  recommended  in  the  conchisions 
shown  above.  The  motion  was  carried  and  the  commit- 
tee was  dismissed  with  the  thanks  of  the  association.) 


Report  on  Economics  of  Railway  Operation 


N  Appendix  A  the  committee 
submitted  a  formula  for  the 
assignment  of  certain  operat- 
ing expenses  to  determine  the 
terminal  costs  of  handling 
freight  traffic.  While  this  is 
now  being  modified  to  meet 
recent  changes  in  accounting 
instructions,  it  is  considered 
of  value  as  a  matter  of  in- 
formation. This  fonnula  is  a 
modification  of  the  "Arkan- 
sas Formula."  It  is  a  detailed 
method  for  ascertaining  ter- 
minal costs  and  is  applicable 
to  large  and  small  stations.  It 
was  prepared  in  1918  for  collecting  costs  for  use  in  con- 
nection with  various  rate  cases  in  C.F.A.  territory  by  E. 
F.  Saur,  special  agent,  Pennsylvania  Lines,  and  H.  E. 
Coverston,  Special  Agent,  C.  C.  C.  &  St.  L. 

This  formula  covers  about  85  per  cent  of  the  total 
cliarges  to  operating  expenses  and  can  be  used  with  only 
a  fraction  of  the  cost  of  applying  the  complete  Arkansas 
Formula.  The  costs  omitted  are  not  easily  assignable 
and  are  in  general  those  least  liable  to  be  affected  by 
changes  in  methods.  It  is  carefully  worked  out.  It  is 
now  being  modified  to  meet  recent  changes  in  accounting 
instructions.  Further  study  will  probably  develop  the 
need  of  some  refinements,  the  ratio  of  3  to  1  for  sidetrack 
maintenance  being  one  such. 

The  formula  makes  no  attempt  to  consider  anything 
but  actual  expense  charges.  The  value  of  the  facilities 
used  does  not  enter  into  the  results.  While  the  formula 
was  prepared  for  the  purpose  of  rate  cases,  it  is  also 
adapted  for  use  as  a  basis  for  studies  of  operation  and  for 
comparisons  of  costs  under  varying  conditions.  There 
are  many  items  of  expense  not  affected  by  changes  in 
conditions  and  for  any  particular  study  the  unafifected 
items  can  be  omitted.  A  similar  formula  can  be  prepared 
for  road  costs. 

Allocation  of  Maintenance  of  Way  Expenses  to 
Passenger  and  Freight  Service 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  by  an  order 
dated  December  1,  1919,  has  prescribed,  efifective  January 
1,  1920,  rules  governing  the  separation  of  operating  ex- 
penses between  freight  service  and  passenger  service  ap- 
plicable to  every  carrier  by  steam  railway  whose  operat- 


ing revenues  exceed  $1,000,000  per  annum.  These  rules 
cover  not  only  the  maintenance  of  way  and  structures 
group  of  accounts  but  all  operating  expense  accounts. 

It  is  the  view  of  the  committee  that  the  separation  of 
maintenance  of  way  and  structure  expenses  between 
freight  and  passenger  service,  while  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance as  a  basis  for  determining  the  reasonableness 
of  a  given  rate  or  body  of  rates,  is  of  but  slight  value 
otherwise.  Inasmuch  as  the  supreme  rate-making  body 
has  prescribed  a  complete  and  definite  method  to  which 
the  carriers  must  strictly  adhere  in  their  cost  accounting, 
the  committee  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  allocation  of 
maintenance  of  way  and  structures  expenses  to  freight 
and  passenger  services  has,  as  a  practical  matter,  been 
taken  out  of  the  field  of  controversy  and  nothing  is  to  be 
gained  for  the  present  by  study  and  discussion  of  this 
cost  accounting  problem  which  has  led  to  such  wide 
variations  of  opinion  in  past  rate  litigation.  If  at  some 
future  time  the  experience  of  the  carriers  develops  obvi- 
ous defects  in  the  basis  prescribed  by  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  and  it  appears  that  substantial  injus- 
tice is  done  thereby,  the  subject  of  a  proper  method  of 
separating  these  expenses  might  again  become  a  practical 
and  important  question,  but  the  cominittee  think  that,  at 
least  until  the  railroads  have  given  a  fair  trial  to  the 
methods  prescribed  by  the  Commission,  the  subject  of  a 
freight-passenger  separation  of  operating  expenses  is  of 
theoretical  value  only. 

Committee:  F.  W.  Green  (St.  L.  S.  W.),  chairman;  V.  K. 
Hendricks,  vice-chairman;  G.  D.  Brooke  (B.  &  O.),  Ralph 
Budd  (G.  N.),  Maurice  Cohurn  (P.  L.  W.),  L.  C.  Fritch  (C. 
R.  I.  &  P.),  C.  M.  Himmelberger  (C.  R.  R.  of  N.  J.),  M.  V. 
Hynes  (C.  I.  &  W.),  Paul  M.  LaBach,  Frank  Lee  (C.  P.  R.), 
Jos.  Mullen,  H.  A.  Osgood  (Wabash),  R.  J.  Parker  (A.  T.  & 
S.  F.),  J.  H.  Prior  (Cons.  Engr.),  W.  G.  Raymond  (Univ.  of 
Iowa),  L.  S.  Rose  (C.  C.  C.  &  St.  L.).  Mott  Sawyer  (C.  M. 
&  St.  P.),  Edward  C.  Schmidt,  J.  E.  Teal  (B.  &  O.),  C.  C. 
Williams   (Univ.  of  Kan.). 

Discussion 

(In  the  absence  of  the  chairman,  G.  C.  Williams  pre- 
sented the  report.) 

C.  C.  Williams  (Univ.  of  Kan.)  :  I  would  like  to 
call  attention  to  Appendix  A,  which  gives  the  method 
of  analyzing  costs  for  the  solution  of  special  problems, 
relating  particularly  to  the  division  of  operating  expenses 
between  line  and  terminal.  This  is  a  formula  that  has 
been  used  on  the  Big  Four  and  certain  other  lines  with 
success  and  satisfaction.     Several  of  the  details  of  the 
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formuln  will  lu-od  tt>  hi-  moilillcd  from  time  to  time,  l)iit 
it  is  .sul)initl«.'il  as  a  workahk-  iiulliod  of  tindcrlaUin},'  tliis 
problem. 

C.  A.  Morse  (C.  R.  I.  &  P.)  :  I  waiil  to  say  that  I 
read  ])art  of  the  report  of  the  committee,  and  was  sjje- 
cially  interested  in  the  latter  i)art,  their  snjjj^'estions 
Tis  to  matters  of  interest  tliat  were  heinj.^  effected  nndcr 
the  new  rules  in  rep;ard  to  the  payment  of  train  crews. 
I  think  it  is  a  subject  tliat  is  of  verv  fjreat  importance 
to  the  railroads,  and  that  it  ouijht  to  be  discussed.  One 
thingf  that  struck  me  as  very  interestinfj  in  looking-  it 
over  was  their  reference  to  the  fact  that  possibly  with  a 
proper  study  of  the  conditions,  instead  of  grade  reduc- 
tions and  line  improvements  that  we  have  looked  at  with 


a  go«(l  dcil  of  interest  in  |)ast  years,  more  running  tracks 
was  the  thing  that  was  going  to  be  necessary;  that  we 
h.ivc  got  to  get  our  trains  over  the  road  in  shorter  time 
and  do  away  with  lime  and  a  half  for  overtime  on  freight 
trains.  I  think  it  is  a  big  subject  for  thought  and  care- 
ful consideration  on  the  i)art  of  this  connnitlee  and  the 
association,  in  regard  to  that  very  thing.  We  are  all  up 
against  the  question  of  new  workinc  conditions,  and  if 
running  tracks  are  what  are  necessary  in  order  to  reduce 
operating  expenses,  instead  of  .some  of  the  other  things 
that  we  have  thought  for  years  were  the  i)roper  things 
to  do,  we  ought  to  know  it. 

(The  committee  was  dismis.sed  with  the  thanks  of  the 
association.) 


Report  on  Rules  and  Organization 


III'.  COMMITTEE  in  Appendix  A 
presented  rules  for  the  inspec- 
tion of  bridges  and  culverts 
and  recommended  its  approv- 
al and  publication  in  the  Man- 
ual. 

Committee:      W.     H.     Finley 
(C.  &  N.   W.).  chairman;   F.   D. 
Anthony   (D.  &  H.),  vice-chair- 
man;   O.    F.    Barnes    (Eric),    E. 
H.   Barnhart   (B.   &  O.),  W.   C. 
Barrett   (L.   V.),  H.    L.   Browne 
(C.    B.    &   Q.),   J.    B.    Carothers 
(B.    &   O.),   S.    E.    Coombs    (N. 
Y.   C),   H.  H.   Edgerton   (C.   G. 
W.),   B.  Herman   (Sou.),  *A.  J.  Himes,  F.   D.   Lakin    (Erie), 
Jos.  Mullen,  E.  T.  Reislcr,  W.  H.  Rupp,  P.  T.  Simons,  R.  E. 
Warden   (M.  P.). 

Appendix  A — Rules  for  Inspection  of  Bridges, 
Trestles  and  Culverts 

Wooden  Structures 

The  inspection  of  foundations  and  masonry  by  the  division 
bridge  inspector  shall  include  the  following: 

Examine  each  arch,  abutment,  pier  and  their  foundations, 
bridge  seats  and  pedestals.  Report  any  new  cracks,  settle- 
ments or  increase  of  old  defects,  scouring  around  founda- 
tions or  change  in  channel  of  stream.  Special  attention 
should  be  given  to  all  work  of  this  character,  where  any 
defects  have  been  previously  found  and  no  action  taken  to 
remedy  same.  The  attention  of  track  foremen  shall  be  called 
to  the  importance  of  cleaning  the  bridge  seats,  the  super- 
structure, channels,  weeds  and  vines  from  the  masonry  and 
the  removal  of  grass  and  weeds  in  and  around  the  bents  as 
well  as  all  wooden  trestles  and  structures.  The  division 
bridge  inspector  should  note  such  conditions  on  his  report, 
and  show  the  action  taken  in  order  to  correct  same.  The 
division  bridge  inspector  must  see  that  all  bridge  seats  and 
cap  stones  of  pedestals  are  properly  set,  reporting  any  move- 
ment or  cracking  of  same. 

The  division  bridge  inspector  should  report  and  examine 
in  detail  the  track  approaches  to  through  bridges  and  tres- 
tles to  see  that  same  are  maintained  in  good  line  and  surface, 
fully  ballasted  and  that  the  rails  on  open  deck  structures  are 
spiked  in  accordance  with  standard  instructions,  and  that 
there  is  a  full  bearing  on  each  tie.  The  division  bridge  in- 
spector should  inspect  all  joint  fastenings  and  connections 
to  see  that  they  are  in  good  condition,  giving  particular  at- 
tention to  see  that  standards  are  fully  complied  with  where 
decks  of  ties  are  renewed  out  of  face.  He  shall  also  see  that 
the  inside  guard  rail  is  placed  on  the  structure  in  accordance 
with  standards.  He  shall  examine  all  ties  and  timber  guard 
rails  on  open  deck  bridges  for  soundness.  He  shall  see  that 
the  ties  hold  the  spikes  firmly;  that  all  bolts  are  tight;  that 
no  guard  rail  or  bolt  ends  in  guard  rail  project  above  the 
level  of  the  top  of  running  rail  a  greater  distance  than  1  inch. 

The  division  bridge  inspector  shall  make  inspection  of  all 
timber  in  wooden  structures,  trestles  and  timber  trusses, 
boring  in   same  where   necessary   in   order   to   determine   in- 
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tcrior  decay.  He  shall  examine  chords  closely  at  splices  and 
all  stringers  at  bearing  points.  He  shall  examine  diagonal 
and  vertical  posts  and  laterals  to  see  that  they  are  truly  in 
place,  straight  and  sound  and  shall  pay  particular  attention 
to  any  crushing  at  the  ends.  He  shall  examine  all  angle 
blocks,  main  and  laterals,  reporting  if  broken  or  cracked.  He 
shall  examine  gib  plates,  noting  particularly  their  bearing 
on  the  timber.  He  shall  examine  all  rods  to  see  that  they  are 
in  proper  adjustment  and  pay  particular  attention  to  every 
other  part  of  the  structure  in  detail  not  mentioned  above. 
When   adjustment    of  any   member   is   necessary   it   must  be 

done  under  the  personal  supervision  of  the or 

his  representative.  The  division  bridge  inspector  must  re- 
port any  odd  size  timbers,  or  span  lengths  of  timber  stringers 
in  wooden  structures  or  trestles  which  are  not  according  to 
the  standards,  and  shall  report  if  any  new  work  is  not  done 
in  accordance  with  standards.  The  division  bridge  inspector 
shall  see  that  all  timber  bents  are  plumb  and  have  transverse 
bracing,  and  in  case  of  high  trestles,  particular  attention 
must  be  paid  to  the  longitudinal  bracing  and  any  deviation 
from  the  standard  plan  must  be  immediately  reported. 

Steel  Structures 

The  division  bridge  inspector  shall  inspect  all  iron  and 
steel  work  in  metal  structures  and  shall  see  that  the  steel  is 
cleaned  free  from  rust  and  that  no  water  pockets  are  formed 
at  the  panel  points.  He  shall  examine  every  part  to  see  that 
it  is  in  true  line,  uninjured  and  in  proper  adjustment.  He 
shall  examine  the  line  of  girders  to  see  it  is  correct  and  that 
the  girders  are  setting  plumb  on  the  pedestals,  masonry  or 
bridge  seat.  He  shall  examine  the  bed  plates,  rollers  and 
their  frames  to  see  that  they  are  true  and  level  and  in  proper 
working  order.  He  shall  see  that  all  trusses  and  girders 
have  a  uniform  bearing  on  the  rollers,  bed  plates  or  pedes- 
tals. He  shall  examine  by  sounding  with  a  hammer  all 
rivets  to  see  that  none  are  loose,  reporting  all  loose  rivets, 
giving  their  location  by  bridge  number  and  the  number  loose 
in   each.     It  shall   not   be   required   that   all   rivets   be   tested 

more  than each  year,  except  in  certain  members  where 

the  rivets  are  especially  liable  to  become  loose.    Examinations 

of  such  members  should  be  made  at  least  once  every  

months.  The  division  bridge  inspector  should  give  particular 
attention  to  any  member  which  shows  evidence  of  wear  by 
becoming  loose,  rattling  or  rusting.  To  this  end  he  shall 
give  particular  attention  to  all  web  members  of  trusses, 
lateral  bracing,  floor  beams  and  stringer  connections,  yokes 
or  hangers  and  connections  at  pins.  He  shall  observe  the 
action  of  the  structure  under  trains  operating  over  same  at 
scheduled  speed.  He  shall  note  any  tension  member  which 
becomes  slack,  or  any  buckling  which  may  occur  in  compres- 
sion members.  He  shall  note  any  perceptible  yielding  of  the 
floor  beams  or  stringers,  or  any  perceptible  side  motion  of 
the  structure  or  any  excessive  deflection  under  traffic. 

The  division  bridge  inspector  shall  pay  particular  attention 
to  the  details  of  metal  structures  as  outlined  above  when  the 
alinement  is  a  curve.  He  shall  look  for  loose  rivets  in  all 
angles,  especially  in  floor  beams  and  stringer  connections. 
He  shall  examine  the  steel  for  cracks  at  the  root  of  all  angles 
and  web  plates  of  girders,  floor  beams  and  stringers.  He 
shall  examine  top  and  bottom  cover  plates  and  angles,  flange 
angles  of  deck  girders  and  floor  system  of  through  girders 
and  trusses  for  deterioration  from  rust  and  other  causes.  He 
shall   carefully   examine   all   bearings   where    girders   rest   on 
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pile,  or  frame  bents,  posts  or  towers,   and   shall   see   that   the 
girders  have  a  full  and  true  bearing  and  are  firmly  anchored. 

Masonry  and  Composite  Structures 

The  division  bridge  inspector  shall  examine  all  masonry, 
concrete  and  composite  structures  for  development  of  cracks 
or  defects  in  abutments  or  piers.  He  shall  examine  deck  for 
development  of  new  cracks  in  masonry,  pulling  away  of  deck 
from  piers  or  abutments.  He  shall  examine  underpart  of 
ballast  deck  for  cracking  of  concrete  from  reinforcement  and 
shall  report  deterioration  of  reinforcement  where  exposed. 
He  shall  also  report  on  failure  of  waterproofing  of  deck, 
causing  a  cracking  of  underconcrete  protection  of  the  steel 
structure.  , 

Culverts  and  Pipes 

The  division  bridge  inspector  shall  examine  all  culvert 
and  pipe  openings  to  see  that  same  are  in  good  condition; 
that  the  sections  of  pipe  are  not  pulling  apart,  and  that  they 
are  kept  cleaned  at  all  times,  so  as  to  maintain  full  waterway 
and  there  is  no  undercutting  at  ends.  He  shall  carefully 
examine  walls  and  roof  of  masonry  culverts,  to  see  that  no 
cracks  are  developing  and  roof  is  being  properly  maintained. 


Records 

The (Title)   shall  keep  in  his  office  an  up  to  date 

cabinet  and  card  filing  system  upon  which  shall  be  entered 
the  reports  of  the  division  bridge  inspectors.  This  card  index 
system  should  have  guide  cards  for  each  individual  bridge, 
using  separate  color  for  bridges  and  structures  requiring 
special  attention.  A  particular  designation  may  be  used  for 
any  weak  structures  which  must  be  carefully  watched.  Guide 
cards  should  contain  the  following  information:  Bridge 
number,  mile  post,  first  station  east  of  bridge,  total  length 
of  bridge,  number  of  spans,  length  of  each  span,  maximum 
height,  base  of  rail  to  water  or  road,  kind  or  style  of  struc- 
ture, date  built,  clearance  of  bridge  over  railroad  or  highway. 

Discussion 

(In  the  absence  of  the  chairman,  W.  C.  Barrett  pre- 
sented the  report  and  moved  that  rules  for  inspection  of 
bridges,  trestles  and  culverts  given  in  Appendix  A  be 
approved  by  the  association  for  printing  in  the  Manual. 
The  motion  was  carried  and  the  committee  was  dis- 
missed with  the  thanks  of  the  association.) 


Report  on  Economics  of  Railway   Labor 


N  Appendix  A  the  committee 
submits  a  number  of  sugges- 
tions on  methods  for  training 
and  educating  engineering 
and  maintenance  department 
employees  as  information, 
and  its  recommendations  are 
given  under  the  heading  of 
Conclusions. 

Plans  for  buildings  and 
boarding  cars  for  mainte- 
nance of  way  employees  were 
submitted  in  1918,  and  in 
1919  were  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Buildings, 
which  was  instructed  to  criti- 
cise the  plans  and  furnish  de- 
tails. The  Committee  on 
Buildings  has  approved  the  plans  as  submitted  and  reports 
them  in  sufficient  detail  without  revision.  This  commit- 
tee therefore  offered  the  plans  submitted  in  1919  for 
approval  and  publication  in  the  Manual. 
Conclusions 
The  committee  recommended  that  the  assignment  to 
report  on  plans  and  methods  for  organizing  to  obtain 
labor  for  railways  be  reassigned. 

The  committee  asked  to  be  relieved  from  further  con- 
sideration of  methods  of  equating  track  sections  and  also 
of  the  manner  of  establishing  proper  relations  between 
units  of  track  expenditure  and  units  per  mile  of  line  for 
different  classes  of  track  for  the  purpose  of  determining 
a  normal  maintenance  expense. 

The  committee  recommended  that  the  information  pre- 
sented in  Appendix  A  on  methods  for  training  and  edu- 
cating engineers  and  maintenance  of  way  department 
employees  be  accepted  as  information,  printed  in  the 
proceedings,  and  the  subject  reassigned. 

Committee;  E.  R.  Lewis  (Railway  Age),  chairman;  C.  H. 
Stein  (C.  R.  R.  of  N.  J.),  vice-chairman;  W.  J.  Backes  (N.  Y. 
N.  H.  &  H.),  A.  F.  Blaess  (L  C),  W.  M.  Camp  (Ry.  Re- 
view), W.  R.  Dawson  (N.  &  A.),  W.  D.  Faucette  (S.  A.  L.), 
R.  H.  Ford  (C.  R.  I.  &  P.),  W.  R.  Hillary  (P.  R.  R.),  C.  B. 
Hoyt  (N.  Y.  C.  &  St.  L.),  W.  A.  James  (A.  C.  L./,  C.  E. 
Johnston  (K.  C.  S.),  A.  C.  Mackenzie  (C.  P.  R.),  C.  A. 
Faquette  (C.  C.  C.  &  St.'L.),  J.  W.  Pfau  (N.  Y.  C),  J.  R. 
Sexton  (Erie). 

Appendix  A 
The' sub-committee  appointed  to  study  and  report  upon 
methods    for    training    and    educating    engineering    and 


maintenance  of  way  department  employees  feels  that  this 
subject  naturally  presents  two  separate  divisions:  (1) 
The  training  of  the  engineer,  and  (2)  the  training  and 
educating  of  supervisors  and  foremen. 

Training  of  the  Engineer 

Generally  speaking,  the  newly-graduated  engineer  is  a 
mathematician  and  the  problem  is  to  make  him  also  an 
economist.  This  is  usually  a  slow  and  exacting  process. 
We  feel  it  to  be  true  that,  on  most  railroads,  the  train- 
ing and  educating  of  engineers  is  unmethodical.  The 
result  has  been  that  the  development  of  the  individual  is 
almost  wholly  that  which  comes  from  his  being  thrown 
upon  his  own  resources. 

There  should  be  at  the  command  of  the  engineer  such 
control  of  materials  and  primary  accounting  that  he  may 
at  all  times  check  up,  in  a  thoroughgoing  manner,  the 
work  under  his  direction  and  be  made  responsible  for 
the  economical  perfonnance  of  it.  In  addition  to  having 
a  system  by  which  men  in  charge  of  work  may  readily 
ascertain  costs  when  they  are  incurred,  it  is  the  opinion 
of  the  committee  that,  on  the  roads  where  the  size  of  the 
engineering  forces  will  warrant,  there  should  be  attached 
to  the  department  a  man  well  equipped  with  practical  ex- 
perience and  technical  training  who  would  be  fitted  to 
conduct  a  program  of  development.  Such  a  man  would 
collect  statistics,  make  an  analysis  of  work  accomplished 
and  direct  a  campaign  involving  regular  meetings  com- 
posed of  the  members  of  the  engineering  force  from  the 
various  divisions  as  well  as  from  the  general  office.  Pa- 
pers would  be  prepared  on  subjects  assigned  to  indi- 
viduals and  reports  made  on  matters  referred  to  com- 
mittees whose  membership  should  include  beginners  as 
well  as  those  advanced  to  higher  positions  in  the  service. 
At  such  meetings  constructive  criticism  should  be  ad- 
vanced as  to  work  subject  to  comment,  either  as  to  meth- 
ods of  prosectition  or  economy. 

In  the  training  of  young  engineers  the  essential  fea- 
ture is  to  teach  them  to  properly  gage  productive  effort. 
Probably  one  of  the  best  methods  is  to  establish  a  sys- 
tem by  which  a  certain  percentage  of  the  positions  of 
supervisor  may  be  filled  from  the  engineer  corps.  This 
system  affords  the  engineer  an  intimate  detailed  knowl- 
edge of  the  methods  of  applying  material;  it  enables 
him  to  fairly  gage  the  reasonable  product  of  labor,  and 
brings  him  in  direct  contact  with  the  foremen  and  the 
men,  a  feature  which,  when  he  has  been  promoted  to 
division  engineer  or  some  higher  position,  is  of  immense 
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;iil\,iiii.im'  to  him.  ( )iic  of  tlif  rocjiiircinciits  for  ajjpoint- 
iiuiit  to  ilic  position  of  tlivi.sion  engineer,  or  engineer 
maintenance  of  way,  should  be  at  least  two  years'  expe- 
rience as  supervisor. 

Anotiicr  step  in  tlio  oducalion  of  tlu'  yonng  engineer 
slioiild  be  a  requirement  tiiat  lie  have  not  less  than  one 
year's  service  in  the  oftice  of  the  chief  engineer.  This 
will  inijiress  upon  liim  the  theories  which  have  been  ac- 
quired at  school  and  give  opjiortunity  for  ai>i)lying  them 
in  i)ractice.  It  is  a  fact  \o  be  deplored  that  there  is  a 
great  lack  of  designing  ability  among  maintenance  en- 
gineers, that  is  to  say,  from  the  division  engineer  down. 
Too  much  attention  is  paid  to  the  tamping  of  ties  and  the 
construction  of  sidetracks  to  the  exclusion  of  the  funda- 
mentals of  engineering  design.  Service  in  the  general 
office  will  in  a  measure  cure  this  condition,  which  is  a 
shortcoming  not  because  of  faulty  education  but  because 
of  lack  of  opportunity  to  apply  in  practice  the  things 
learned  at  school. 

To  summarize  as  to  engineering  forces,  we  suggest : 

( 1 )  Employ  in  the  engineering  corps  men  of  sufficient 
technical  training  to  be  useful  in  solving  the  ordinary 
engineering   problems. 

(2)  Carry  on  an  educational  campaign  through  reg- 
ular and  periodical  meetmgs,  the  members  to  exchange 
views  through  the  media  of  papers,  reports  and  dis- 
cussion. 

(3)  Fill  a  certain  percentage  of  the  positions  of  su- 
pervisor of  track,  supervisor  of  bridges  and  buildings, 
supervisor  of  signals  and  inspector  from  the  engineer- 
ing corps  on  an  equal  footing  with  other  applicants. 

(4)  Systematic  rotation  of  service  for  the  members 
of  the  engineering  corps,  to  include  surveying  and  field 
work,  inspection,  supervision  of  maintenance  and  con- 
struction and  work  in  drafting  and  designing. 

Training  and  Education  of  Supervisors  and  Fore- 
men 

In  the  training  of  supervisors  and  foremen  not  hav- 
ing the  advantage  of  a  technical  education  the  problem  is 
different  from  that  of  the  engineer.  As  most  railroad 
organizations  are  now  constituted,  efficiency  in  the  work 
of  the  department  depends  largely  upon  the  capability  of 
this  group. 

Their  schooling,  generally,  has  been  their  practical  ex- 
perience, and  this  may  have  been  long  and  profitable,  or 
comparatively  short  and  unprofitable.  It  is  deplorable 
that  in  recent  years  on  most  lines  of  railroad  the  per- 
centage of  comparatively  inexperienced  men  amor^  su- 
pervisors and  foremen,  particularly  tlie  latter,  has  greatly 
increased.  The  resultant  inefficiency  is  so  serious  that  it 
may  well  cause  earnest  thought  as  to  how  to  educate 
and  develop  these  men. 

It  is  noticeable  that  where  there  is  an  excellent  super- 
visor, there  will  invariably  be  fovind  foremen  of  far 
above  average  capabilities,  and  the  reverse  is  true  where 
the  supervisor  is  not  capable.  This  is  merely  a  reflec- 
tion of  wise  and  efficient  direction  in  the  prosecution  of 
work  and  emphasizes  the  fact  that  most  men,  particu- 
larly younger  men,  want  to  learn  and  especially  will  they 
do  so  if  the  instruction  is  imparted  in  a  maimer  to  incite 
interest  and  appeal  to  their  pride. 

The  education  of  the  supervisor  and  foreman  must 
come  from  the  instruction  and  guidance  of  their  supe- 
riors. Standard  methods  of  achievement  should  be  de- 
veloped and  their  purport  fully  understood  by  super- 
visors and  foremen.  After  that  has  been  done,  full  ad- 
herence thereto  should  be  insisted  upon  through  rigid 
and  constant  supervision. 

Probably  one  of  the  best  ways  to  induce  development 


in  (his  class  of  su|)crvisors  and  foremen  is  to  assemble  a 
numl>er  of  them  at  occasional  meetings  for  the  discus- 
sion of  their  common  problems.  This  practice  tends 
greatly  to  broaden  the  view  and  enlarge  the  interest  of 
these  men  as  well  as  to  establish  an  esprit  dc  corps, 
without  which  there  can  be  no  enthusiasm  nor  sustained 
interest  in  excelling  in  their  particular  line  of  activity. 

In  contemplation  of  the  future,  some  plan  for  inducing 
men  to  (jualify  for  the  i)osition  of  foreman,  especially  in 
track  work,  assumes  great  imjKjrtance,  judging  from  the. 
immediate  past.  It  seems  to  the  committee  that  an  ar- 
rangement for  apprentice  foremen  should  be  established, 
either  by  creating  such  a  position  in  each  section  gang, 
and  ]>aying  rates  sufficiently  above  the  laborer's  rate  to 
make  the  i)osition  attractive,  or  by  the  forming  of  aj)- 
prentice  foremen  gangs  on  each  engineer's  division.  In 
either  case  the  men  to  be  carried  as  apprentice  foremen 
should  be  recommended  by  the  foreman  and  supervisor. 
It  should  not  be  necessary  to  have  apprentice  foremen 
on  all  sections  of  light  traffic  lines,  but  there  should  be 
enough  apprentice  foremen  on  the  heavier  lines  and  ter- 
minal sections  to  insure  the  training  of  candidates  to  fill 
vacancies  in  the  ordinary  course  of  events.  These  ap- 
prentice foremen  should  be  closely  observed  by  the  super- 
visor to  determine  their  fitness  for  the  position  of  fore- 
man. They  should  be  under  the  direction  of  the  most 
competent  foreman  on  the  supervisor's  district. 

One  of  the  most  important  things  in  the  education  of 
foremen  is  to  bring  about  their  realization  of  the  impor- 
tance of  correct  records  of  working  time  and  material 
used,  and  the  knowledge  of  the  right  way  to  keep  and 
distribute  time.  They  cannot  be  made  to  realize  too 
keenly  that  time  and  money  are  measures  of  efficiency 
as  well  as  workmanship. 

Some  railroads  have  adopted  a  policy  of  furnishing 
track  foremen  with  subscriptions  to  technical  periodicals 
that  are  devoted  particularly  to  track  matters.  Indicative 
of  the  interest  taken  by  the  men,  and  of  their  desire  to 
enlarge  their  knowledge,  is  the  fact  that  these  track  fore- 
men frequently  write  letters  to  these  magazines  giving 
their  experiences  and  raising  questions  as  to  the  prob- 
lems with  which  they  have  to  cope.  On  one  line  of  rail- 
road where  this  policy  has  been  carried  out,  it  is  the 
practice  of  the  division  engineer,  when  an  article  appears 
which  is  of  especial  interest  to  this  class  of  employees, 
as  the  occasion  presents,  to  discuss  it  with  the  super- 
visors and  foremen,  and  invariably  it  is  found  that  the 
men  have  read  the  article,  which  merely  demonstrates 
"that  men  want  to  learn."  The  most  effective  results, 
however,  are  to  be  obtained  through  the  medium  of  per- 
sonal contact.  The  supervisor  is,  of  course,  in  frequent 
conference  with  the  engineer,  and  the  supervisor  should 
be  required  to  call  on  each  section  foreman,  spending  at 
least  an  hour  with  him  not  less  than  once  every  two 
weeks. 

Summarizing,  therefore,  we  have  to  suggest  with  re- 
spect to  supervisors  and  foremen: 

( 1 )  That  they,  from  convenient  stretches  of  territory, 
be  occasionally  brought  into  informal  meetings  with  de- 
partment officials  for  the  purpose  of  discussing  the  vari- 
ous phases  of  work  and  for  mutual  acquaintance  and 
full  understanding. 

(2)  That  in  such  meetings  they  be  given  full  expla- 
nation of  the  objects  and  uses  of  their  reports,  so_  that 
a  keener  appreciation  of  accuracy  on  their  part  will  be 
realized. 

(3)  That  they  be  furnished  with  full  information  with 
respect  to  the  maintenance  of  way  standards  and  that 
these  and  the  reasons  therefor  be  explained  to  them. 

(4)  That  a  system  of  apprentice  schooling  be  estab- 
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shed  from  which  men  can  be  drawn  for  the  position  of 
preman. 

Discussion 

( 

E.  R.  Lewis  (chairman)  :  In  Appendix  A  is  given  a 
;port  on  training  and  educating  engineering  and  main- 
fnance  department  employes,  and  the  committee  asks 
hat  the  matter  contained  be  accepted  as  information. 
j  Plans  for  buildings  and  boarding  cars  for  maintenance 
If  way  department  employes  were  printed  in  the  proceed- 
iigs  last  year.  They  have  not  been  reprinted,  but,  as  I 
iiderstand  it,  have  been  approved  by  the  Committee  on 
uildings,  to  which  they  were  referred. 
I  On  behalf  of  the  committee,  I  move  that  they  be 
jiopted  and  printed  in  the  Manual. 

i  The  President :  The  Chair  wishes  to  state  that  when 
jiis  matter  was  brought  up  in  connection  with  the  re- 
]5rt  of  the  Committee  on  Buildings  they  asked  to  with- 
|raw  the  recommendation  they  had  made,  which  was  to 
lie  effect  that  the  matter  in  question  be  made  a  subject 
■:  reference  in  the  Manual,  that  is,  to  the  plans  already 
[jblished  in  the  Proceedings.  Therefore,  it  is  not  in 
der  for  the  Committee  on  Economics  of  Railway  Labor 
move  the  approval  and  publication  of  this  matter,  in- 
;much  as  the  committee  that  had  the  handling  of  it  has 


withdrawn  its  request  for  approval.  The  Chair  suggests 
that  this  committee  co-operate  during  the  coming  year 
with  the  other  committee  and  get  their  approval  and  con- 
sent to  have  these  plan.s  published  and  inserted  in  the 
Manual  next  year. 

Prof.  S.  N.  Williams :  I  wish  to  express  my  high 
appreciation  of  the  value  of  the  report  on  "Methods  for 
Training  and  Educating  Engineering  and  Maintenance 
Department  Employes."  I  having  been  concerned  for 
40  years  in  the  training  of  young  engineers,  and  this 
portion  of  the  report  appeals  to  me  strongly.  As  a 
member  of  the  association,  I  wish  to  express  this  ap- 
preciation in  this  public  way. 

Fred  Lavor  (American  Int.  Corp.)  :  I  do  not  know 
whether  the  committee  had  called  to  its  attention  a  con- 
ference held  in  Washington  last  June  on  the  training  of 
engineers  for  foreign  service.  There  is  a  good  deal  in 
the  report  of  that  committee,  which  can  be  obtained  in 
Washington,  which  is  of  interest  to  engineers,  and  par- 
ticularly railroad  engineers. 

The  Chairman:  That  report  has  not  been  brought  to 
the  attention  of  the  committee,  and  we  are  grateful  to 
have  it  called  to  our  attention  at  this  time. 

(The  committee  was  dismissed  with  the  thanks  of  the 
association.) 


Report  on  Signs,  Fences  and  Crossings 


HE  SUBJECT  of  signs  is  being 
studied  by  a  sub-committee 
with  a  view  to  reducing  the 
number  of  signs  to  a  mini- 
mum and  promoting  uniform- 
ity of  practice  in  their  use. 
The  committee  recommended 
that  the  following  paragraph 
be  approved  and  published  in 
the  Manual  at  the  foot  of 
page  316: 

Roadway  and  Information 
Signs 

"Signs  for  Dump  Ashes, 
Blind  Siding,  Water  Station, 
Fuel  Station,  Beginning  of 
Double  Track  and  End  of 
Double  Track  to  be  similar  to 
:etch  shown  on  page  318,  1915  Manual,  for  Trespass 
::gns." 

The  committee  recommended  that  the  sketch  of  Ap- 
pach  Warning  Sign  be  approved  and  published  in  the 
lanual. 

Committee:  Arthur  Crumpton  (G.  T.),  chairman;  Maro 
Jhnson  (I.  C),  vice-chairman;  F.  D.  Batchellor  (B.  &  O.), 
1  E.  Billman  (M.  P.),  C.  G.  Bryan  (I.  C),  G.  F.  Black 
tie.  C),  B.  J.  Dalton  (M.  K.  &  T.),  F.  T.  Darrow  (C.  B.  & 
C),  G.  N.  Edmondson  (N.  Y.  C.),  Paul  Hamilton  (C.  C.  C. 
i,St.  L.),  L.  C.  Lawton  (A.  T.  &  S.  F.),  S.  L.  McClanahan, 
'•  A.  Mitchell  (Un.  Tr.),  T.  E.  Rust,  W.  F.  Strouse,  A. 
irartz  (Tol.  &  West),  W.  D.  Warren  (N.  Y.  N.  H.  &  H.), 
•  G.  Williams  (Mem.  Un.>,  B.  A.  Wood  (M.  &  O.). 

Appendix  B — Fences  and  Stock  Guards 

Abstracts  of  the  laws  of  all  of  the  states  and  Canada 
lating  to  the  providing  of  right-of-way  fences  and  the 
iitallation  of  stock  guards  were  presented  in  1917  and 
tji  same  information  was  given  in  tabular  form  in  1918. 
%ht  states  specified  that  fences  should  be  4  ft.  high, 
ti  others  and  Canada  specified  4  ft.  6  in.,  while  two 
(lers  called  for  4  ft.  6  in.  and  5  ft.  Twenty-nine  states 
<  not  specify  the  height  of  fence  required. 


The  Manual  contains  specifications  for  standard 
right-of-way  fences  of  four  classes.  A  recent  inquiry 
as  to  the  extent  of  the  use  of  these  standards  elicited  re- 
plies from  32  railroads  showing  their  use  by  11  roads, 
while  they  are  not  used  by  21  of  the  roads  replying. 
Various  reasons  were  given ;  6  use  their  "own  standard," 
2  use  "better  standard,"  2  have  "no  standard,"  2  "have  to 
conform  to  state  requirements,"  2  say  "not  suitable," 
while  7  give  no  reason. 

Appendix  C — Over  and  Under-Grade  Crossings 

In  recent  years  the  subject  of  the  elimination  of  rail- 
road grade  crossings  in  many  of  our  larger  cities  has 
been  given  a  great  deal  of  attention  by  American  engi- 
neers. This  has  been  due  to  the  rapid  increase  in  both 
steam  railway  and  street  traffic,  particularly  automobile 
and  motor  truck  traffic. 

At  the  present  time  the  improvement  of  street  rail- 
way traffic  is  perhaps  uppennost  in  the  public  mind.  The 
need  for  more  cars,  more  rapid  movement  of  cars,  relief 
from  congestion  in  the  downtown  section,  additional  lines 
and  the  possibility  of  establishing  some  form  of  rapid 
transit  are  all  matters  of  public  discussion. 

The  development  of  the  automobile  in  the  past  few 
years,  which  has  resulted  in  the  tremendous  increase  in 
the  use  of  motor-driven  vehicles,  has  introduced  a  new 
element  in  street  traffic.  Streets  which  a  few  years  ago 
had  only  a  few  team  movements  per  day  are  now  trav- 
eled by  hundreds  of  thousands  of  automobiles  and  teams 
per  day.  This  increase  in  number  of  street  movements 
tends  to  emphasize  the  importance  of  abolishing  grade 
crossings,  especially  when  it  is  considered  that  on  many 
streets  there  has  been  a  corresponding  increase  m  pedes- 
trian traffic.  Certain  streets  are,  and  always  will  be,  the 
principal  arteries  of  travel  to  the  outskirts  of  the  city. 
Connecting  these  are  other  streets  which  are  thorough- 
fares to  certain  factory  districts  or  important  connecting 
links  in  the  street  system.  All  these  must  be  open  to  un- 
interrupted street  traffic  to  properly  meet  the  transporta- 
tion problem. 

Referring  to  the  relations  between  the  general  public. 
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the  inaiuifactiircrs  aiul  llic  railroads,  the  followiiif,'  ol)scr 
vatioiis  arc  made: 

"The  public  demands  an  ojicn  and  .safe  tliorounlifarc,  willi 
sulVicicnt  lu-adrooni  to  prrniit  any  nsiial  .stni'l  or  street  rail- 
way vchicli'  to  pa.s.s  freely.  It  must  consider  the  future,  and 
not  limit,  by  prcscnt-day  construction,  the  reasonal)Ie  future 
use  of  the  street.  'I'he  publie  may  very  properly  protest 
aRainst  (^oin^  up  or  down  a  iuavy  grade  or  against  narrow- 
ing any  roadway  or  against  closing  any  road  which  may  in 
a  few  years  be  essential  to  guard  against  congestion.  The 
public  lias  a  right  to  demand  not  only  a  safe  but  a  clean, 
reasonably  noiseless  and  sightly  structure.  In  view  of  the 
fact  that  the  public  uses  the  crossings  on  important  streets 
tens  or  hundreds  of  times  to  the  railroad's  once,  the  public 
interest  may  be  considered  paramount.  However,  wc  must 
not  lose  sight  of  the  further  fact  that  the  railroad  is  a  public 
transportation  utility,  and  that  the  only  reason  for  the 
existence  of  most  of  the  railroad  tracks  is  for  the  convenience 
of  that  .same  public  which  uses  the  streets. 

"The  railroad  demands  good  grades,  safe  headroom,  the 
opportunity  to  run  its  through  trains  at  high  speeds;  the 
right  to  maintain,  for  the  benefit  of  its  patrons,  all  such 
facilities  at  stations  and  team  tracks;  the  right  to  have  ample 
yard  facilities  for  switching,  sorting  and  storing  of  cars  and 
to  have  the  yards  so  located  that  they  will  meet  the  require- 
ments  of   the   different   parts   of  the   city;   and   further,    the 


Approach  Warning  Sign 

right  to  maintain  all  necessary  track  connections  to  indus- 
tries adjacent  to  or  within   reasonable  distance   of  its  lines. 

"The  owners  of  industries  must  have  such  connections  as 
will  permit  the  receiving  and  shipping  of  freight;  the  use  of 
adjacent  streets  and  freedom  from  interruption  to  the  move- 
ments of  teams  and  employees  to  and  from  the  industries. 
The  fact  that  hundreds  of  industries  are  now  in  existence  on 
tracks  at  the  surface  level;  that  they  have  built  and  adjusted 
their  business  to  those  tracks,  greatly  complicates  matters, 
as  a  change  in  level  of  track  or  street  or  both  is  sure  in  most 
cases  to  require  a  readjustment  or  reconstruction  to  fit  new 
conditions. 

"In  some  cases  the  existing  arrangement  at  manufacturing 
plants  can  be  used  without  material  change;  in  other  cases  a 
readjustment  can  be  had  by  elevating  the  industrial  spur  and 
loading  platform,  or  by  an  interior  rearrangement;  in  still 
other  cases,  more  especially  very  small  industries,  the  cost 
of  the  construction  to  meet  any  condition  that  would  be  con- 
sidered necessary  would  be  such,  perhaps,  as  to  compel  a 
removal  of  the  business  to  some  other  location." 

In  the  past,  three  general  methods  of  grade  separation 
have  been  employed,  as  follows : 

(1)  The  railroad  grades  are  left  undisturbed  and  the 
streets  are  either  depressed  and  taken  under  the  tracks 
or  elevated  full  height  and  taken  over  the  tracks. 

(2)  The  street  grades  are  left  undisturbed  and  the 
railroads  depressed  or  elevated  to  the  extent  required. 


(3)  Ilic  grades  of  both  raihoads  and  streets  ar 
rliaiigcd  as  to  Ix'st  suit  the  rctiuircnicnls  of  a  particula 
case  or  districl. 

Respecting  liic  lirst  nu-thod  it  may  he  said  tiial  earl' 
work  in  grade  separation  has  in  general  consisted  in  th 
elimination  of  a  few  i.soiatcd  grade  crossings  in  the  cour 
try  or  small   cities  wlicre  tlic  advantages   to   he   i;ainc 
from  a  safe  crossing  overcame  the  disadvantages  ijne  • 
bad  grades  or  imsightly   structures.      In   most   of   tli' 
cases  the  railroads  have  borne  all,  or  a  larger  part, 
the  cost,  and  have  only  been  benefited  to  the  extent  th. 
a  source  of  danger  was  removed.    Under  such  concliiidi 
the  railroads  have  argued  that  if  a  community  wanted 
grade  crossing  eliminated  it  would  have  to  stand  for  son 
inconvenience.     This   ])roccdure  has   frcciuenlly  rcsul'' 
in  creating  such  conditions  tiiat  no  subscciuent  change 
track   grades   could   be   made   without   destroying   w 
already  done. 

The  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  this  method  n 
be  summarized  as  follows :     The  advantages  to  the  r 
roads  are  (a)  undisturbed  main  tracks,   (b)  undislurl 
grades,    (c)    undisturbed   yards    and    industrial    conn 
tions.     The  disadvantages  to  the  cities  are    (a)    hca 
property  damages  due  to  street  grade  changes,   (b)  ii 
terference  with  sewers,  drains,  water  mains,  and  othi. 
sub-surface  construction,  (c)  impediment  to  street  tra" 
due  to  the  introduction  of  heavy  grades,   (d)   unsigl 
appearance  of   streets,   and    (e)    inconvenience  to  ad 
cent  industries. 

The  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  the  seco. 
method  may  be  summed  up  as  follows :  The  advantage 
to  the  city  are:   (a)    streets  are  left  on  original  grad 

(b)  that    it    practically    or   wholly    eliminates    proper 
damages,    (c)   causes  no  disturbance  of  sewers,  drain 
water  mains,  or  other  sub-surface  construction.   The  di 
advantages    to    the    railroads    are:    (a)    introduction   - 
additional  grades  and  rise  and  fall  of  18  to  25  feet 
one  or  both  ends  of  the  district,  (b)  more  or  less  serii 
interference   with    industrial   tracks,   sometimes   nece- 
tating   removal   of   small   industries   to   other   locatio 

(c)  necessitates  reconstruction  of  stations  and  team  trai 
yards,  (d)  may  necessitate  removal  of  yards. 

Whether  the  cost  of  changing  track  grade  will  excet 
the  cost  of  changing  street  grades  will  depend  large 
upon  the  number  of  streets  affected  and  the  contour  < 
the  adjacent  ground.  Obviously,  elevating  the  tracl 
for  two  or  three  streets  would  be  considered  bad  pra^ 
tice,  and  there  are  cases  where  the  cost  of  elevating  tl 
railroad  would  exceed  the  cost  of  raising  or  lowerir 
the  streets,  but  in  the  average  level  city  where  the  chan; 
of  grade  of  a  mile  of  track  would  involve  10  to  12  stree 
there  is  little  difference  in  cost.  The  cost  of  permanei 
bridges  and  carrying  street  traffic  during  constructic 
are  substantially  equal  in  either  case,  and  the  cost  < 
carrying  street  traffic  where  it  must  be  maintained 
less  in  the  case  of  railroad  elevation  than  in  the  case  « 
street  depression. 

Respecting  the  third  method,  the  committee  feels 
in  saying  that  few  grade  separation  projects  have  b« 
carried  out  under  either  of  the  above  plans,  but  go 
erally  under  this  method,  viz.,  elevating  the  railroJ 
tracks  8  to  10  ft.  and  depressing  the  streets  10  to  14  i 
In  adopting  this  method  it  has  been  recognized  that  it 
to  the  best  interests  of  all  three  parties  to  make  such  ai 
justments  as  are  really  for  the  greatest  good,  hence  i 
hard  and  fast  rule  can  be  adopted  which  is  equally  a; 
plicable  under  all  conditions.  Perhaps  the  most  impo 
tant  consideration  leading  to  a  decision  respecting  d 
pressing  streets  is  the  matter  of  drainage. 

The  matter  of  clearance  is  one  which  should  be  givi 
more  careful  consideration.    To  provide  for  the  increa 
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ize  of  rolling  stock  some  very  expensive  work  has 
[  necessary  in  the  way  of  lowering  grades,  etc.,  and, 
re  this  could  not  be  done,  it  was  often  necessary  to 
se  extra  large  shipments. 

Discussion 

rthur  Crumpton  (chairman)  presented  the  report, 
after  reading  the  matter  contained  under  "Roadway 


Information  Signs,"  he  moved  that  it  be  approved  for 
inclusion  in  the  Manual. 

(Motion  seconded  and  carried.) 

The  committee  then  moved  that  the  approach  warning 
sign  be  approved  for  inclusion  in  the  Manual. 

(Motion  seconded  and  carried.) 

(The  committee  was  excused  with  the  thanks  of  the 
association.) 


Report  of  Committee  X — Signals  and  Interlocking 


ici'ORTS  v\'ERE  submitted  by 
the  committee  on  the  fol- 
lowing subjects : 

1.     Make   critical    ex- 
amination of  the  subject- 
matter  in  the  Manual  and 
111  definite  recommendations  for  changes. 
]ft  corrections  which  the  committee  recommended  for 
:|VIanual  were  of  a  minor  nature,  and  were  not  of 
ij  character  as  to  warrant  printing  in  the  report. 
i  Report  on  the  problem  of  signaling  railroads  with 
'ience  to  the  effect  of  signaling  and  proper  location 
jissing  sidings  on  the  capacity  of  the  line, 
le  committee  felt  that  it  had  completed  the  work  on 
saibject  so  far  as  it  relates  to  the  proper  location  of 
iq;  tracks  and  reported  fully  on  same  and  that  the 
n  rif  the  subject  relating  to  the  location  of  signals 
tied  by  subject  (7)  and  will  be  handled  under  that 
Recommendations  relative  to  this  subject  are  given 
u-  the  heading  of  Conclusions. 

3.  Report  on  the  specifications  adopted  by  the  Signal 
ir.n  of  the  Engineering  Section  of  the  American 
Association  which  warrant  endorsement,  con- 
;^  \  ith  Committees  Nos.  5,  6  and  15  and  other  ap- 
tpiate  committees  on  appliances  affecting  track  or 
uiures. 

IrAppendix  A  the  committee  submitted  list  of  matters 
'e'  upon  by  the  Signal  division  of  the  Engineering 
ill  of  the  American  Railroad  Association  at  its  con- 
n  in  1919  and  adopted  by  letter-ballot.  Recom- 
nitions  on  this  subject  are  given  under  the  heading  of 
■niusions. 

\  Report  on  automatic  train  control. 
n\ppendix  B  the  committee  presented  a  comparative 
'teient  of  the  definitions  and  requisites  for  automatic 
ircontrol  devices  that  have  been  adopted  by  various 
niittees  and  associations.  Recommendations  are  made 
I'kthe  heading  of  Conclusions. 

:4j  Investigate  and  report  upon  the  efifect  of  the  use 
ti;;  treated  with  any  solution  which  affects  the  length 
tick  sections. 

InVppendix  C  the  committee  submitted  a  partial  re- 
"t.; Recommendations  on  this  subject  are  given  under 
el^idingof  Conclusions. 

i  Conclusions 

Tr|  committee  recommended  that  the  following  action 
-  tajen  on  the  reports  submitted  : 


2.  That  the  matter  relative  to  this  subject  previously 
submitted  by  the  committee  and  accepted  by  the  Associa- 
tion as  information  be  considered  as  complete  reports 
relative  to  the  efifect  of  the  proper  location  of  passing 
tracks  on  the  capacity  of  the  line,  that  the  remainder  of 
the  subject  is  involved  with  subject  No.  7,  should  be  com- 
I)ined  with  it  and  subject  No.  2  withdrawn. 

3.  That  the  list  of  Signal  division.  Engineering  Sec- 
tion of  the  American  Railroad  As.sociation,  specifications 
and  standards  submitted  as  Appendix  A  by  the  commit- 
tee be  published  in  the  Manual  as  supplementary  to  the 
list  of  Railway  Signal  Association  specifications  and 
standards  heretofore  submitted  for  the  information  of 
the  members. 

8.  That  the  report  submitted  in  Appendix  B  be  ac- 
cepted as  information. 

14.  That  the  report  submitted  in  Appendix  C  be 
accepted  as  information. 

Appendix  C — Report  on  Use  of  Zinc-Treated  Ties  in 
Track  Circuits 

1.  As  the  electrical  condictivity  of  zinc-treated  ties  de- 
creases with  age  during  the  first  year,  better  results  may 
be  had  by  allowing  the  ties  to  season  for  a  period  of  from 
two  to  six  months  before  using  in  a  circuited  track,  thus 
avoiding  the  use  of  the  tie  while  its  conductivity  is  great- 
est. 

2.  For  good  results,  the  number  of  zinc-treated  ties 
installed  per  year  in  any  track  circuit  should  not  be 
greater  than  15  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of  ties  in  that 
circuit. 

3.  (a)  It  is  recommended  that  maximum  rail  resist- 
ance not  to  exceed  0.1  ohm  per  1,000  ft.  of  track  be  main- 
tained. Ordinarily  it  will  be  lower.  This  resistance  can 
and  should  be  reduced  to  a  minimum  by  using  bonding 
wires  of  high  conductivity  or  increasing  the  number  of 
bonding  wires  per  joint. 

(b)     Rail  and  bonding  resistance  may  be  determined 
by  the  following  formulas  in  which 
E  ^  Volts  at  rail  —  battery  end. 
e  =  Volts  at  rail  —  relay  end. 
I  =  Amperes  flow  from  battery. 
i  =:  Amperes  flow  through  relay. 
R  =  Rail  and  bonding  resistance  total  in  ohms, 
r  =  Rail  and  bonding  resistance  per  1,000  ft.  of  track  in 

ohms. 
L  =  Length  of  track  circuit  in  feet. 
2(E  — e) 
R  = 


(I  +  i) 
2000  (E- 


e) 


L(I-fi) 
4.      (a)     The  length  of  tr.ick  circuit  should  be  deter- 
mined by  the  ballast  resistance  or  the  resistance  from  rail 
to  rail  through  ties,  ballast,  and  track  insulation. 
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(b)  The  followiiif,'  tahlc  expresses  in  ohms,  per  1,(XX) 
ft.  of  track,  ballast  resistance  on  various  kinds  of  ties: 

Date                      Sec-  Sec-  Sec.       Sec-      Sec.  Sec.  Tempera-  Humid- 

1917                       lion  lion  lion       tioii       lion  lion  ature  ity 

12  3           4             5            6 

April     12 4.27  S.36  48.02  44. .SS  24.87  13.37  40  cleg.  F.  40'7o 

May   17    2.28  3.22  34.52  24.6«  21.19  12  42  82  deg.  F.  73% 

June    8    1.91  2.76  15.66  15.72       9.50  5.82  58  dcg.  F.  50% 

Aug.   6    3.48  6.42  32.82  26.99  12.65  16.05  78  deg.  F.  46''/o 

Sept.    14    2.56  3.15  14.64  14.27       9.67  6.55  77  deg.  F.  56% 

Oct.    2S    4.8S  6.06  28.92  28.92  1S.96  7.77  41  dcg.  F.  75% 

Average   3.23     4.49     29.09     2S.8S     1S.64     10.33 

Key  :     Section  1 — Zinc-treated  red  oak. 

Section  2 — Zinc-treated    red    oak    soaked     and 

scrubbed. 
Section  3 — Red  oak  treated   with   25   per  cent 

creosote,  75  per  cent  gas  oil. 
Sectional — Red   oak   treated   with    10   per   cent 

creosote,  90  per  cent  gas  oil. 
Section  5 — White  oak  untreated. 
Section  6 — Various  species — old  ties  in  place  for 

several  years. 

(c)  Ballast  resistance  may  be  determined  by  the  fol- 
lowing formulas,  in  which 

E  =  Volts  at  rail — battery  end. 
e  =  Volts  at  rail — relay  end. 
I  =  Amperes  flow   from  battery. 
i  =  Amperes  flow   through   relay. 
Y  =  Ballast  resistance  total  in  ohms, 
y  =  Ballast  resistance  per  1,000  ft.  of  track. 
(E-fe) 

Y  = 

2(I-i) 
_  L(E  +  e) 

2000(1  — i) 

(d)  Unless  the  ammeter  with  which  the  current  read- 
ings are  taken  is  of  an  extremely  low  resistance,  such 
readings  should  be  taken  only  for  the  purpose  of  deter- 
mining the  resistance  of  the  unit  and  relay.  The  current 
flow  should  then  be  calculated  from  these  resistances  and 


the  voltage  drop  across  them,  otherwise  the  error  due  to 
the  resistance  of  the  instrumciit  will  afl'ect  the  results. 

(e)  When  the  rail  resistance  is  ccjual  to  .1  ohm  per 
1,000  ft.  of  track,  a  2-ohm  relay  used,  and  the  ballast 
resistance  per  1,000  ft.  of  track  as  determined  by  the 
above  formula;  is  as  shown  lx;low,  the  track  circuits 
should  not  exceed  the  lengths  shown  opposite  the  follow- 
ing resistances : 

1  ohm— 2200  ft. 

2  ohm  -  -  3400  ft. 

3  ohm  — 4400  ft. 

4  ohm  —  5200  ft. 

The  lengths  as  above  shown  provide  for  the  operation 
of  the  relay  at  150  degrees  F.  (65  degrees  C),  under 
which  condition,  with  .6  volt  at  the  battery,  there  will  be 
115  milamperes  flowing  through  the  relay. 

5.  Because  of  a  low  ballast  resistance  in  track  cir- 
cuits where  zinc-treated  ties  are  used,  a  2-ohm  relay 
should  be  used,  as  it  will  operate  satisfactorily  when  a 
relay  of  higher  resistance  will  not. 

Committee:  J.  A.  Peabody  (C.  &  N.  W.),  chairman;  W.  J. 
Eck  (Southern),  vice-chairman;  Azcl  Ames  (Cons.  Sie 
Engr.),  H.  S.  Balliet  (N.  Y.  C),  'A.  M.  Burt  (N.  P.),  C.  E 
Denney  (N.  Y.  C.  &  St.  L.),  F.  L.  Dodgson  (G.  R.  S.  Co.), 
C.  A.  Dunham  (G.  N.),  W.  H.  Elliott  (N.  Y.  C),  G.  E.  Ellis 
(I.  C.  C),  J.  G.  M.  Leisenring  (I.  T.  S.),  H.  K.  Lowry  (C 
R.  I.  &  P.),  J.  C.  Mock  (M.  C),  F.  P.  Patenall  (B.  &  0.), 
A.  H.  Rudd  (P.  R.  R.),  Mott  Sawyer  (C.  M.  &  St.  P.),  A.  G. 
Shaver  (Cons.  Engr.),  Thos.  S.  Stevens  (A.  T.  &  S.  F.), 
W.  M.  Vandersluis  (I.  C),  B.  Wheelwright  (G.  T.),  W.  P. 
Wiltsee  (N.  &  W.). 

Discussion 

J.  A.  Peabody  (chairman)  presented  the  committee'' 
report,  and  after  reading  each  subiect  under  the  heading 
"Conclusions"  he  moved  the  acceptance  of  the  recom- 
mendations contained  therein. 

(Motions  seconded  and  carried.) 

(The  committee  was  excused  with  the  thanks  of 
the  association.) 


Report  of  Special  Committee  on  Standardization 


No  SUBJECTS  WERE  ASSIGNED  this  committee  for  study 
and  report,  but  the  following  instructions  were  ap- 
proved by  the  Committee  on  Outline  of  Work  of 
the  Board  of  Direction : 

1.  Request  appropriate  committees  to  each  select  one 
or  more  articles  for  standardization,  with  instructions  to 
harmonize  the  views  of  the  railroads  and  manufacturers 
as  much  as  practicable,  and  to  prepare  plans  and  speci- 
fications of  as  few  sizes  as  will  meet  the  needs  of  the 
railroads. 

2.  Secure  the  general  use  by  the  railroads  of  the 
standards  and  specifications,  bringing  about  a  realization 
of  all  possible  economies  of  cost  and  time. 

Subsequently  the  Board  of  Direction  instructed  the 
committee  to  confine  its  efforts  to  the  general  adoption 
by  railroads  of  the  standards  and  recommendations 
shown  in  the  Manual,  and  to  formulate  suggestions  for 
bringing  about  a  realization  of  all  possible  economies  of 
cost  and  time.  In  December,  by  request  of  the  Ameri- 
can Railroad  Association,  there  was  assigned  to  this  com- 
mittee the  task  of  preparation  of  minimum  specifications 
for  as  many  items  of  standard  railway  materials  as  pos- 
sible to  serve  as  the  basis  for  the  purchase  of  such  ma- 
terials, and  the  committee  is  now  actively  engaged  in  this 
work. 

The  committee  has  no  conclusions  to  present  to  the 
Association  this  year. 

So  far  the  work   done  by  the  committee  has   devel- 


oped a  large  field  of  possible  utility  in  which  important 
results  should  be  obtained.  Many  articles  are  used  by 
railroads  in  a  great  diversity  of  sizes  and  types,  a  lesser 
number  of  which  should  fill  every  need  of  the  roads,  thus 
reducing  the  cost  and  the  time  for  filling  orders,  due  to 
increased  possibility  of  carrying  material  in  manufac- 
turers' stocks.  It  is  obvious  that  concentration  of  the 
demands  of  railroads  on  a  lesser  number  of  types  and 
sizes  will  materially  reduce  the  cost  of  producing  the 
articles,  which  necessarily  must  work  to  the  financial  ad- 
vantage of  the  roads.  In  spite  of  this  self-evident  fact, 
however,  up  to  this  time  the  adoption  of  the  designs  and 
specifications  recommended  by  this  Association  has,  with 
few  exceptions,  been  far  from  general.  A -variety  of  lea- 
sons  may  be  offered  for  this,  such  as  minor  details  being 
unsatisfactory  to  manufacturers  or  to  the  purchasing  or 
using  ofificers  of  railroads,  and  quite  largely  to  disincHna- 
tion  to  change  existing  standards.  Very  largely,  how- 
ever, their  lack  of  general  adoption  is  due  to  lack  of 
knowledge  of  their  existence  on  the  part  of  purchasing 
ofificers. 

The  committee  feels  that  a  concerted  and  determined 
effort  should  be  made  to  cover,  as  far  as  may  be  desirable, 
the  standardization  of  railroad  requirements,  and  to  this 
end  it  recommends  that  it  be  instructed  to  proceed  witli 
the  development  of  this  work  along  the  lines  indicated 
in  the  subsequent  instructions  by  the  Board  of  Direction^ 
as  indicated  in  the  fore  part  of  this  report. 


March  19,  1920 
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Committee:  E.  A.  Frink  (S.  A.  L.),  chairman;  J.  R.  W. 
Ambrose  (Tol.  Term.),  vice-chairman;  F.  L.  C.  Bond  (G. 
T.),  W.  A.  Christian  (I.  C.  C),  Arthur  Crumpton  (G.  T.), 
A.  F.  Dorley  (M.  P.),  J.  M.  R.  Fairbairn  (C.  P.  R.),  W.  H. 
Finley  (C.  &  N.  W.),  W.  H.  Hoyt  (D.  M.  &  N.),  Edwin  B. 
Kattz  (N.  Y.  C),  F.  R.  Layng  (B.  &  L.  E.),  E.  R.  Lewis 
(Ry.  Age),  M.  A.  Long  (B.  &  O.),  B.  H.  Mann  (M.  P.), 
J.  A.  Peabody  (C.  &  N.  W.),  G.  J.  Ray  (D.  L.  &  W.),  H.  L. 
Ripley  (N.  Y.  N.  H.  &  H.),  O.  E.  Selby  (C.  C.  C.  &  St.  L.), 
C.  M.  Taylor  (P.  &  R.),  W.  P.  Wiltsee  (N.  &  W.),  J.  J. 
Yates  (C.  R.  R.  of  N.  J.). 

Discussion 

The  report  was  presented  by  E.  A.  Frink,  chairman. 

The  Chairman :  The  committee  has  no  recommen- 
dations this  year  as  to  conclusions.  The  utmost  it  has 
been  able  to  do  so  far  has  been  to  start  the  work.  With 
permission  I  would  like  to  say  a  few  words  on  the  sub- 
ject of  standardization. 

In  the  first  place,  standardization  as  applied  to  rail- 
road materials  is  something  that  must  be  handled  with 
the  utmost  care.  There  are  a  great  many  things  used 
in  railroad  work  that  are  not  susceptible  of  standardi- 
zation. For  instance,  you  cannot  standardize  railroad 
paint.  There  are,  however,  a  great  many  things  that  do 
admit  of  it — such  as  rails,  tie  plates,  splice  bars,  bolts, 
etc. 

The  reason  for  that  standardization  is  twofold :  first, 
to  reduce  the  cost ;  second,  to  increase  the  supply.  Years 
ago  the  various  mills  in  the  country  manufacturing  struc- 
tural steel  used  to  make  at  least  two  grades  of  steel. 
Each  mill  used  to  have  its  own  pattern  of  rolls.  One 
mill  rolled  narrow  flange  beams  narrower  than  any  other 
mill.  In  those  days  engineers  ordering  material  for  rail- 
road bridges  used  to  order  by  weight.,  and  they  would 
order  angles  just  the  weight  that  would  give  the  exact 
area  required  for  the  stresses.  You  can  imagine  what 
that  meant  to  the  rolling,  constant  change  of  rolls,  parts 
of  rollings  left  over,  and  put  into  stock  with  a  grave 
question  as  to  whether  they  could  find  anyone  who 
wanted  that  size  and  weight. 

That  meant  an  increase  in  the  cost  of  producing  the 
materials,  and  the  mills  recognized  it.  They  took  meas- 
ures to  correct  it,  they  standardized  the  types  of  ma- 
terial, and  sizes  of  material,  and  you  can  now  only  get 
certain  sizes  of  angles,  and  certain  sizes  of  beams,  and 
the  result,  I  believe,  has  been  a  reduction  in  the  cost. 
This  also  applies  to  other  materials. 

C.  A.  Morse  (C.  R.  I.  &  P.)  :  Mr.  Frink's  remarks 
suit  my  ideas  exactly.  There  is  one  thought  I  have  in 
connection  with  it  that  I  am  a  little  bit  afraid  of,  and 
that  is  if  all  the  railroads  in  the  country  had  a  stand- 
ard, for  instance,  on  tie  plates,  that  it  would  be  a  ques- 
tion if  we  got  the  improvements  in  tie  plates  that  we 
are  getting  now,  with  about  forty  different  designs  of  tie 
plates  being  made  by  different  manufacturers. 

My  hobby  on  this  matter  of  standardization,  the  one 
thing  I  think  we  should  attempt  to  do  first,  at  any  rate, 
is  to  try  to  standardize  certain  sections  of  rail.  If  we 
are  successful  in  that  one  thing,  we  have  made  a  big 
movement  towards  more  extended  standardization. 

F.  P.  Patenall  (B.  &  O.)  :  I  quite  agree  with  the 
chairman  in  reference  to  standardization.  Apparently 
it  does  stand  forth  as  a  misnomer,  but  standardization, 
as  I  look  at  the  matter,  means  an  incentive  to  make 
something  better,  and  the  fact  that  we  standardize  cer- 
tain material  does  not  mean  that  we  are  going  to  throw 
away  everything  we  have  in  service,  but  it  means  that 
gradually,  as  that  material  wears  out,  we  replace  it  with 
a  standard  article. 

A.  S.  Baldwin  (I.  C.)  :  One  thing,  I  believe,  that 
should  come  from  this  standardization  is  ability  on  the 
part  of  the  association  to  bring  about  a  more  general  use 


of  its  recommended  practice  in  every  respect.  One 
weakness  that  we  have  had  has  been  that  the  railroads 
are  too  slow  to  take  up  changes  recommended  by  this 
association.  Going  over  the  standards,  we  are  apt  to 
think,  this  approximates  what  I  have,  or,  I  do  not  like 
this  feature,  or,  something  else  is  a  little  different  from 
what  we  now  have,  and  that  leaves  the  standards  that 
are  adopted  by  the  association  to  take  their  course  and 
be  adopted  maybe  by  very  few  railroads.  The  new 
association  that  has  been  brought  about  between  this 
organization  and  the  American  Railroad  Association 
should  enable  us  through  this  Standards  committee  to 
bring  a  great  deal  more  force  to  bear  upon  the  rail- 
roads in  the  adoption  of  the  standards  of  the  associa- 
tion. I  think  that  is  something  that  every  member  of 
this  association  should  direct  his  efforts  towards  with 
his  own  particular  company. 

J.  R.  W.  Ambrose  (Toronto  Term.)  :  I  think  Mr. 
Baldwin  has  touched  the  key-note  of  the  situation.  First 
of  all,  I  wish  to  remind  you  that  this  association  has  no 
standards.  They  do  not  believe  in  them  up  to  the  present 
time.  Take  the  example  of  the  Rail  Committee.  We 
railroaded  through  a  specification  today.  Several  mem- 
bers here  who  are  interested  in  the  subject  said  nothing. 
Apparently  they  approved  that  specification.  They  go 
right  back  to  their  executive  officers  and  follow  some 
other  specification. 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  committee  might  perhaps  co- 
ordinate the  work  of  all  committees,  but  to  do  that,  they 
must  have  more  power  than  has  been  given  to  them  at 
the  present  time.  Taking  the  Rail  Committee,  for  in- 
stance, I  cannot  conceive  of  any  local  conditions  on  this 
continent  that  would  require  any  minute  changes  in  the 
specifications  for  rail  to  suit  those  local  conditions.  There- 
fore, I  see  no  reason  why  all  of  the  railroads  who  are 
represented  in  this  association  should  not  approve  some 
one  specification,  as  well  as  sections.  I  think  when  a 
specification  is  passed  up  to  this  association,  it  should  be 
endorsed  by  the  executives  of  the  railroads  here  repre- 
sented, so  that  we  might  have  some  assurance  that  they 
are  to  be  used. 

Mr.  Frink  has  pointed  out  the  advantages.  We  all 
see  the  advantages  of  standardization.  It  comes  down 
to  economy.  I  care  not  what  you  call  it,  safety  first,  or 
good  practice,  or  that  it  results  in  economy,  and  in  these 
days  economy  is  being  pounded  into  us.  It  seems  to  me 
that  this  association  has  reached  the  stage  where  it  can 
now  have  actual  standards,  and  in  some  manner  or  other 
try  to  enforce  those  standards,  if  they  are  approved  by 
the  different  roads  in  practice,  and  result  in  the  economy 
that  we  desire. 

Hadley  Baldwin  (C.  C.  C.  &  St.  L.)  :  I  think  that 
what  this  association  has  accomplished  forms  a  sound 
basis  for  the  greatest  exultation.  The  adoption  of  our 
recommendations  as  standards  might  not  add  very  many 
advantages.  Probably  we  have  had  very  few  advantages, 
but  the  work  of  this  association  has  been  a  great  leveler, 
all  across  the  whole  field  of  railroad  structures  of  every 
kind.  Through  the  work  of  this  Association  we  are 
very  close  to  standards  all  over  the  country.  If  we  adopt 
standards  we  believe  that  it  would  be  more  especially 
of  economic  benefit  in  getting  a  bigger  supply,  and  per- 
haps a  cheaper  supply.  As  to  getting  very  much  better 
than  we  now  have,  in  most  cases  I  do  not  think  we  can 
look  for  very  much  improvement.  I  think  the  effect  of 
this  association  has  been  that  the  quality  of  material 
used  upon  the  railroads,  is  very  nearly  as  good  as  any 
standard  that  we  have  adopted  all  across  the  field. 

(Further  remarks  along  these  same  lines  followed,  in- 
dicating considerable  unanimity  of  opinion  as  to  the  prob- 
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leiu.s  involved  without  any  tondoncy  to  designate  sjjivitu 
niotliiuls  at  this  time.  A  question  arose  as  to  the  ])rnl) 
able  procedure  in  establishing  a  standard.) 

The  Chairman:  It  is  the  fixed  puriKi.se  of  tiie  ccnn 
inittee  never  to  transmit  to  the  Uoard  of  Direction  any 
article  or  any  specitication  until  a  sufficient  mileage  of 
the  railroads  of  the  country  have  acknowledged  the  cor- 
rectness of  the  standard,  and  have  said  they  would  use 
it,  and  until  a  sufficient  number  of  manufacturers  of  that 
particular  article  have  said  that  they  would  make  it,  so 
that  we  may  be  sure  of  a  su])ply.  I  cannot  give  you  in 
percentage  the  mileage  of  railroads  which  we  will  re- 
quire, because  necessarily  that  will  vary  in  different  cases, 
but  you  can  be  sure  that  this  committee  will  never  recom- 
mend the  adoption  of  any  such  standard  until  the  mile- 
age of  railroads  accepting  it  is  sufficient. 

(The  committee  was  dismissed  with  the  thanks  of  the 
association.) 

President  Stimson  :  The  Chair  appoints  Past  Presi- 
dents Morse  and  Pialdwin  as  an  escort  of  honor,  to  take 
President-elect  SafTord  to  the  chair. 

(Messrs.  Morse  and  Baldwin  escorted  President-elect 
Safford  to  the  platform.) 

The  President:  Mr.  Safford.  I  retire  with  the  great- 
est confidence  in  your  ability  to  fill  the  position,  and  I 
hand  you  herewith  the  symbol  of  authority  of  the  office. 
That  little  hammer  has  driven  home  many  good  points 
and  has  never  been  used  for  knocking. 

(At  this  point  President  Safford  took  the  chair,  and 
said)  :  I  want  to  thank  you  very  cordially,  Mr.  Stim- 
son, for  your  kind  words,  and  to  extend  my  congratula- 
tions to  you  for  what  I  think  has  been  the  most  suc- 
cessful year  that  the  association  has  experienced.  I 
know  that  I  voice  the  sentiment  of  all  when  I  say  that 
for  the  membership  at  large,  and  it  has  been  a  great 
pleasure  to  me  to  serve  under  you. 

G.  A.  Mountain  (Can.  Ry.  Com.)  :  I  would  like  to 
say  how  much  this  pleases  us — and  I  am  speaking  now, 
I  think,  for  all  of  the  Canadian  members — to  see  Mr. 
Safford  installed  in  the  chair.  He  was  with  us  in  the 
north  there  for  a  great  many  years,  and  he  endeared 
himself  to  us  by  his  genial  manner  and  his  ability. 

President  Safford :  Gentlemen,  I  appreciate  more  than 
I  can  express  the  honor  which  you  have  seen  fit  to 
confer  upon  me.  Of  course,  it  will  be  my  desire  to  meet 
your  expectations.  The  support  which  you  have  always 
given  your  presidents  in  the  past,  if  continued,  which,  of 
course,  it  will,  can  result  in  greater  success  by  your  efforts 
alone  even  than  has  characterized  past  years.  We  are 
starting  out  today  on  another  year,  the  twenty-second,  I 
believe,  with  a  great  many  new  conditions  and  new  prob- 
lems to  work  out.  Some  of  them  grow  out  of  the  past 
two  years  of  changed  conditions  in  railroad  service. 
Others  grow  out  of  the  confusion  and  natural  distor- 
tion of  things  that  accompanied  the  war,  and  the  special 
activity  with  which  we  are  connected,  the  railroad  busi- 
ness, is  going  to  require  a  great  deal  more  study  than  it 
ever  required  before.  We  have  a  number  of  problems 
of  a  technical  nature,  and  a  great  deal  to  do  in  the  direc- 
tion of  correcting  those  things  which  have  disturbed  the 
morale  and  contentment  of  labor.  All  these  things  call 
for  new  activities  on  the  part  of  committees,  and  this  in 
turn  calls  for  greater  study  on  the  part  of  those  stand- 
ing committees  of  the  Board  of  Direction  which  are  in 
charge  of  the  work  and  the  personnel.  As  to  the  latter, 
we  are  increasing  our  membership,  as  you  know,  and 
that  means  new  problems  in  this  organization.  I  hope 
you  feel  that  I  am  ready  always  to  serve  the  association 
to  the  best  of  my  ability,  and  I  am  quite  sure  that  I  will 
get  that  support  from  you.     I  thank  you. 


A.  R.  E.  A.  Registration 

Till.  KKCi.STKATioN  AT  TiiK  closing  .session  of  the  con- 
vention yesterday  totaled  24  members  and  IK  guests, 
a  total  registration  for  the  three  days  of  S<)^  mem- 
bers and  196  guests,  or  a  combined  total  of  7S').     This 
total  of  563  members  comjjares  with  a  total   altendance 
of  members  last  year  of  425. 

Members 

Ballard,  E.  E.,  Eng.,  M.  K.  &  T.,  Dallas,  Texas. 

Bortin,  H.,  Consulting  EiiRinccr,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Camp,  W.  M.,  Editor,  Railway  Review,  Chicago,  III. 

Carotiicr.s,  A.  B.,  Assistant  to  General  Manager,  B.  &  O.,  West- 
ern Lines,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Clift,  A.  E.,  General  Manager,  I.  C,  Chicago. 

Cook,  R.  A.,  Val.  Eng.,  C.  &  A.,  Chicago. 

Dcnncy,  C.  E.,  Vicc-Prcs.  &  Gen.  Man.,  N.  Y.  C.  &  St.  L.,  Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 

Dodgson,  F.  L.,  Con.  Eng.,  Gen.  Ry.  Sig.  Co.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Farlow,  G.  B.,  Asst.  Eng.,  B.  &  O.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Feiistertnakcr,  D.  C,  Dist.  Eng.,  C.  M.  &  St.  P.  Ry.,  Chicago. 

Giles,  W.  H.,  Asst.  Eng.,  Mo.  Pac,  Poplar  Bhiff,  Mo. 

(lillcn,  U.  E.,  Gen.  Man.,  Toronto  Term.,  Toronto,  Ont.,  Can. 

Hale,  H.  E.,  Group  Eng.,  Pres.  Conference  Com.,  New  York  City. 

Hayes,  W.  P.,  Asst.  Eng.,  Mo.  Pac,  Monroe,  La. 

Holt,  A.  G.,  Asst.  Ch.  Eng.,  C.  M.  &  St.  P.,  Chicago. 

Lane,  E.  G.,  Eng.  M.  Way,  B.  &  O.,  Western  Lines,  Cincinnati,  0. 

Neptune,  W.  M.,  Prin.  Asst.  Eng.,  M.  P.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Ringer,  Frank,  Chief  Engr.,  M.  K.  &  T.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Ritter,  Adam,  Arch.,  Sou.,  Western  Lines,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Rogers,  E.  I.,  Roadmaster,  I.  C,  Fort  Dodge,  Iowa. 

Steinmayer,  O.  C,  Supv.  Timber  Pres.,  St.  L.  &  S.  F.,  Springfield, 
Mo. 

Thompson,  F.  W.,  Div.  Eng.,  C.  R.  I.  &  P.,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

Westcott,  G.  R.,  Asst.  Eng.,  Mo.  Pac.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

White,  R.  C,  Asst.  Ch.  Eng.  Maint.,  M.  P.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Guests 

Burt,  L.  E.,  Motor  Car  Insp.,  R.  I. 

Clopton,  Edw.  J.,  Insp.  M.  of  W.,  B.  &  O.,  Baltimore. 

Elmore,  P.  W.,  As.st.  Engr.,  B.  &  O.,  Seymour,  lud. 

Hanson,  L.  J.,  Sig.  Supr.,  G.  T..  Montreal. 

Hoff,  C.  P.,  Asst.  Eng.,  A.  T.  &  S.  F.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Horton,  U.  D.,  West.  Ry.  Rep.,  Murphy  Varnish  Co.,  Chicago. 

Lawrence,  H.  D.,  Danville,  III. 

Loftis,  J.  L.,  Roadmaster,  Sibley,  Iowa. 

Lynch,  H.  A.,  Asst.  Engr.,  B.  &  O.,  Wheehng,  W.  Va. 

Mainds,  J.  S.,  Asst.  Engr.,  G.  T.,  Detroit. 

McKenna,  G.  P.,  Supvr.  of  Track,  B.  &  A.,  Worcester,  Mas.s. 

Purdy,  J.  W.,  Asst.  Engr.,  B.  &  O.,  Chilhcothe,  Ohio. 

Rinehart,  E.,  M.  of  W.  Insp.,  B.  &  O.,  Baltimore. 

Robinson,  H.  H.,  Transitman,  Santa  Fe,  Marceline,  Mo. 

Roush,  E.  M.,  Gen.  Foreman,  B.  &  B.,  A.  T.  &  S.  F.,  Armadillo, 

Texas. 
Rowland,  C.  E.,  Toledo. 

Snider,  L.  J.,  Transitman,  A..  T.  &  S.  F.,  Marceline,  Mo. 
Scowden,  A.  B.,  Asst.  Engr.,  B.  &  B.,  B.  &  O.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


Canadian  Pacific  Engineers  at  Convention 

Twenty-five  officers  of  the  Canadian  Pacific,  including 
J.  M.  R.  Fairbairn,  chief  engineer,  J.  W.  Orrock,  prin- 
cipal assistant  engineer,  and  P.  B.  Motley,  engineer  of 
bridges,  were  in  attendance  at  the  convention. 

Educational  Work  Among 

Thomas  A.  Edison,  Inc.,  Employees 

A  school  has  been  started  among  the  employees  of 
the  Thos.  A.  Edison  Company,  Inc.,  Primary  Battery 
Division,  which  has  been  running  for  the  last  four 
weeks.  Lectures  are  given  by  the  diflferent  officers  of 
the  company  each  Thursday  night.  On  the  first  two 
Thursday  nights  L.  S.  Dunham,  reserve  engineer  lec- 
tured on  primary  battery  electro-chemistry.  On  the 
next  two  Thursday  evenings,  William  Shakespeare, 
works  manager,  lectured  on  manufacturing  methods  and 
control  process.  Lectures  on  other  subjects  which  will 
be  of  interest  and  educational  value  to  the  employees 
will  be  given  each  week. 
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Progress  on  Chicago's 

New  Station  Project 

THE  CITY  OF  CHICAGO  will  soon  liavc  the  distinction 
of  participating  in  two  passenger  terminal  projects 
of  the  first  magnitude  at  one  time.  The  first  of 
these,  the  Union  Station  work,  has  been  under  way  for 
several  years,  having  been  prosecuted  actively  during 
the  season  of  1919  and  the  present  winter  after  having 
been  virtually  suspended  for  nearly  two  years  during  the 
war.  The  second  project  concerns  the  Illinois  Central, 
which  is  about  to  launch  an  extensive  reconstruction  of 
its  terminals,  including  an  entirely  new  passenger  station 
of  monumental  character  and  the  eventual  electrification 
of  its  operations  within  the  city. 

The  Chicago  Union  Station 

Work  on  the  Chicago  Union  Station  has  now  reached 
that  period  which  comes  in  every  large  terminal  project 
when  superficial  consideration  conveys  the  impression 
that  a  large  sum  of  money  had  been  spent  without  mak- 
ing much  progress.  However,  this  impression  is  not 
justified  by  the  actual  facts.  A  large  part  of  the  pre- 
liminary work  has  been  completed  and  while  much  of 
it  is  of  a  character  that  does  not  make  an  effective  show- 
ing, it  represents  much  real  progress  nevertheless. 

Among  the  important  features  of  the  project  coming 
under  this  classification  is  the  work  on  the  site  of  the 
station  headhouse  which  comprises  the  entire  block 
bounded  by  Canal,  Clinton  and  Adams  streets  and  Jack- 
son boulevard.  This  entire  block  has  been  cleared  of  all 
the  old  buildings,  and  the  basement  excavation  and  all 
foundation  work  has  been  completed.  The  latter  in- 
cluded the  sinking  of  250  open  caissons  (Chicago 
method)  and  the  construction  of  a  retaining  wall  around 
the  entire  site.  The  old  Pennsylvania  freight  house 
which  occupied  a  portion  of  the  site  of  the  proposed 
train  concourse  has  been  removed,  making  it  possible 
to  add  two  more  tracks  to  the  old  passenger  station  lay- 
out, a  measure  which  has  done  much  to  relieve  con- 
gestion of  traffic  in  the  existing  station.  With  the  re- 
moval of  these  old  buildings,  it  has  also  been  possible 
to  proceed  with  the  construction  of  a  concrete  retaining 
wall  along  the  river,  a  difficult  and  expensive  piece  of 
work  which  has  been  completed  between  Monroe  and 
Adams  streets  and  is  now  actively  in  progress  between 
Adams  street  and  Jackson  boulevard. 

South  of  the  station  practically  all  of  the  obstructions 
to  the  reconstruction  of  the  south  approach  have  been 
removed.  This  approach  will  be  enlarged  from  four 
tracks  to  six  tracks  and  placed  on  a  new  grade  some 
three  or  four  feet  below  the  old  one,  for  the  entire  dis- 
tance between  Van  Buren  street  and  Roosevelt  Road 
(Twelfth  street).  This  track  work  has  been  in  prog- 
ress for  some  time  south  of  Harrison  street  and  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  the  new  track  is  now  in  place.  The 
reconstruction  of  the  street  viaducts  over  the  tracks  is 
being  carried  on  simultaneously  with  this  work.  The 
Taylor  street  structure  which  flanks  the  south  end  of 
the  new  Pennsylvania  freight  house  has  been  completed 
and  will  be  opened  within  a  week.  Work  is  now  in 
progress  on  both  the  Polk  street  and  Harrison  street 
viaducts.  The  old  structure  at  Harrison  street,  which 
consists  of  a  series  of  through  truss  spans,  has  been 
shifted  laterally  so  that  it  can  continue  to  carry  the  street 
traffic  while  one  half  of  the  new  structure  is  being 
erected. 

North  of  the  station  where  a  four-track  approach  is  to 
replace  the  now  inadequate  two-track  main  line,  it  is 
necessary  to  raze  two  large  warehouses  belonging  to 
Butler  Brothers.  To  accomplish  this,  the  Union  Station 
Company  has  been  required  to  furnish  this  firm  with  a 


new  14-story  building  with  ground  dimensions  of  151  ft. 
by  382  ft.,  or  an  area  of  about  58,000  s(i.  ft.  This  build- 
ing, which  faces  on  Canal  street  between  Washington 
and  Randolph  streets,  is  now  in  process  of  construction. 
The  structural  steel  frame  is  in  place  and  work  of  the 
other  trades  is  well  along. 

The  Illinois  Central  Project 

The  long  period  of  negotiations  between  the  Illinois 
Central  and  the  several  governmental  bodies  involved  in 
the  approval  of  its  plan  for  the  reconstruction  of  its  fa- 
cilities was  finally  consummated  in  the  approval  by  the 
United  States  War  Department  of  an  extensive  Chicago 
lake  front  improvement  project  which  is  directly  related 
to  the  work  contemplated  by  the  railroad.  The  relations 
between  the  railroad  covering  its  terminal  improvements, 
the  South  Park  Board  with  respect  to  the  proposed  lake 
front  park  system  and  the  City  of  Chicago  in  connec- 
tion with  a  contemplated  municipal  harbor  development 
entailed  many  complications,  but  an  agreement  between 
these  three  parties  was  reached  satisfactorily  in  July, 
1919.  However,  the  United  States  War  Department, 
having  supervision  over  the  submerged  lands  in  the  lake 
which  the  project  contemplates  filling,  withheld  its  ap- 
proval of  the  plan  until  February  20  of  this  year. 

The  completion  of  this  project  will  do  much  to  en- 
hance the  appearance  of  Chicago's  front  yard,  including 
that  portion  to  be  seen  from  the  Congress  Hotel.  The 
old  Illinois  Central  station  will  be  removed  and  replaced 
by  a  great  new  structure  of  classic  outline  on  a  new  site 
to  the  south  of  the  old  one  a  sufficient  distance  to  permit 
Roosevelt  Road  to  pass  in  front  of  the  building  and 
across  the  tracks  on  a  wide  viaduct.  The  facilities  of 
the  Illinois  Central  south  of  this  station  will  be  virtually 
rebuilt,  the  principal  change  being  an  appreciable  widen- 
ing of  the  trackage  space,  which  will  also  be  depressed 
so  that  several  viaducts  may  be  carried  across  the  tracks 
for  direct  communication  between  the  city  streets  and 
the  proposed  lake  front  park. 

One  of  the  most  important  features  of  the  project  is 
the  iirovision  for  electrification.  Under  the  agreement 
the  Illinois  Central  is  required  to  start  the  construction 
of  facilities  necessary  for  electrification  within  two  years, 
and  to  institute  the  electric  operation  of  all  of  its  sub- 
urban trains  within  seven  years,  of  its  freight  opera- 
tions north  of  Roosevelt  Road  within  10  years,  all  of  its 
freight  service  within  the  city  within  15  years,  and  of  all 
passenger  service  within  20  years. 

It  is  of  no  little  interest  to  members  of  the  American 
Railway  Engineering  Association  that  Past-president 
A.  S.  Baldwin  has  been  placed  in  entire  charge  of  the 
Illinois  Central  terminal  improvements  with  the  title  of 
vice-president. 


Maintenance  Painters  Confer 

The  Executive  Committee  of  the  Maintenance  of  Way 
Master  Painters'  Association  held  a  meeting  in  Chicago 
Wednesday  morning  for  the  purpose  of  perfecting  plans 
for  the  next  convention  of  this  association,  which  will 
be  held  at  Detroit,  Mich,  October  5-7. 


Changes  on  the  A.  85  W.  P.  and  A.  B.  &  A. 

The  office  of  signal  engineer  on  the  Atlanta  &  West 
Point  has  been  abolished  and  E.  H.  Pudney,  former  sig- 
nal engineer,  has  been  appointed  electrical  and  signal  en- 
gineer of  the  Atlanta,  Birmingham  &  Atlantic,  with  office 
in  Atlanta,  Ga.  Mr.  Cassedy,  signal  supervisor  on  the 
Atlanta  &  West  Point,  with  headquarters  at  Lagrange, 
Ga.,  will  have  charge  of  all  signal  work  on  the  Atlanta 
&  West  Point,  reporting  to  O.  T.  Nelson,  chief  engineer. 
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A  Memoir     Albert  J.  Himes 

Till     idMMiriii     DM    linn    aiiil    .^U'll    Stiiulun-^    Un 
(Iniil  a   litliii.i;   trilmtt.'   lo  the  nu'iiiorN    m|    ihr   l;itr 
Alhort   I.  lliiiK's,  Idiij^;  a  iiK'ml)cr  of  that  lii"l\   and  a 
ino.-^t  active  parlioipaiit   iti  tlu'  assoiMatinn's  allaiis  uhuli 
we  |)resent  hclow  : 

■■'rho  cnmmittco  records  witli  deep  rejjret  tlu'  <Kalh  on 
\"()veinl)er  I.  \*>V\  of  .\lhert  |.  1  limes,  wlio  was  for  h\e 
yeais  its  chairman. 

"Tlie  )eai"s  of  Mr.  llimcs'  connection  uilli  tlie  commit 
tec  as  member  and  ;is  cliairman  were  years  of  projjress 
and  accomiilisliment.  lie  l)ecame  a  member  in  I'JOO,  was 
made  cliairman  in  l')12,  and  resisined  that  jxisilion  in 
1017.  lie  participated  actively  in  the  preparation  of  tlic 
(ienerai  Specifications  for  Steel  Railway  Hridjjes  which 
have  been  oi  wide  usefnlncss  throughont  the  world.  The 
later  work  of  the  committee  on  the  subjects  of  clearances, 
ratinj;  of  cxistinij  bridges,  specifications  for  erection,  rules 
for  insjiection  of  steel  bridges,  and  other  important  mat- 
ters, bear  the  marks  of  his  energy  and  clearness  of  mind. 

"Mr.  Hines'  i>rofessional  work  was  characterized  by 
serious  ai)i)lication  and  systematic  thinking.  His  per- 
sonal qualities  were  such  as  to  endear  him  in  a  peculiarly 
intimate  way  to  all  those  whose  work  threw  them  in  con- 
tact with  him.  His  fund  of  interesting  happenings  in  en- 
gineering work  was  drawn  on  constantly  to  give  point  to 
the  discussions,  and  this  trait  was  made  good  use  of  in 
the   committee   ])roceedings." 


Back  to  Our  Owners  Again 

Wi:   AKi-:  bm:k   with   our  overworked   engines,  our 
rollino-  stock  battered  and  worn. 
Our    tracks    somewhat    out    of    alignment,    our 
rights-of-way  weedy  and  torn ; 
The  management's  all  shot  to  pieces,  the  jiersonnel  gloomy 

or  mad. 
Hut  in  si)ite  of  our  rocky  condition  much  comfort  is  still 
to  be  had. 

Back  to  our  owners  again.  Uncle, 

Back  to  our  owners  again. 

Don't  look  so  black,  for  it's  good  to  be  back, 

Back  to  our  owners  again. 

When  the  Kaiser  ignored  all  his  signals,  the  President 
said  "Okeh. 

You  may  henceforth  manage  the  railroads  in  your  most 
efficient  way 

As  you  did  on  the  Tunnelville  trolley  (and  you  pleased 
the  public  too), 

Then  the  world  shall  acclaim  your  greatness,  dear  Wil- 
liam G.  McAdoo." 

Back  to  our  owners  again,  Uncle, 

Back  to  our  owners  again. 

We  were  fond  of  dear  Mac,  but  we'd  rather  be  back, 

Back  to  our  owners  again. 

One  man  filling  many  positions  thrust  into  the  railroad 

game 
With  tbe  wealth  of  the  Nation  behind  him,  he  wasn't  so 

much  to  blame 
If  he  scrambled  the  roads  unduly  in  his   search    for  a 

great  ideal, 
Yet  we  carried  the  food  and  the  fighters,  delivered  the 

fuel  and  steel. 

Back  to  our  owners  again.  Uncle, 

Back  to  our  owners  again. 

The  foe  has  been  licked  and  we  have  kicked 

Back  to  our  owners  again. 


I'lic  public  asked  no  (piestions,  it  wanted  to  win  the  war. 
It   swallowed  our  st.'mdaidi/ed  dinners,  ii  grinned  where 

it    used   to   I'or.ir, 
1 1  I  lurrfuily  slept  in  an  upper  or  sat  in  the  coacii  all  night, 
\iid  punbase<i  otu"  full  priced  mileage  to  help  us  finance 

Ibc  lii^hl. 

i'.ack  to  our  ovsneis  again,  I   ncic. 

Hack  lo  our  owners  again. 

Tliose  dinners  7crrr  punk,  and  that   njiper  l)unk ! 

Hack  to  oni'  owners  again. 

riie  .'~^enate  tried  to  amend  us,  lhe  1  louse  took  a  hand  in 

the  show. 
The  ])luml)ers  wanted  to  buy  us  (the  i)ul)lic  to  furnish  the 

dough ), 
.\ine  hundred  and  ninety  committees,  the  Interstate  Com 

merce  and  Hines, 
The  H.  of  L.  I'",.,  Stf)ne,  ( iompers  and   Lee  reformed  us 

on  various  lines. 

Hack  to  our  owners  again.  Uncle, 
Hack  to  our  owners  again. 
Ready  to  tackle  the  job,  Uncle, 
Eager  the  goal  to  attain. 

What  are  you  ? 

Some  talents  too  good  to  be  lost  you 

-American  (jenius  and  Grit. 
Two  things  that'll  pay  what  they  cost  you 

If  you  give  them  a  chance  to  remit. 
You  have  hampered  the  growth  of  the  railroads, 

Turn  around  now  and  help  them  regain 
The  strength  that  they  .should  for  America's  good 

Now  they're  back  to  their  owners  again. 

With  apolotjics  to  Rudyard  Kipling — /.  5".  H. 


A.  M.  Burt  Returns  to  Northern  Pacific 

A.  M.  H>urt,  a.ssistant  director,  division  of  operation, 
United  States  Railroad  Administration,  in  charge  of 
maintenance  and  engineering,  and  chairman  of  the  auto- 
matic train  control  committee,  has  been  appointed  as- 
sistant to  the  operating  vice-president  of  the  Northern 
Pacific.  Prior  to  federal  control  Mr.  Burt  was  general 
manager  of  the  Northern  Pacific.  In  the  reorganization 
incident  to  the  taking  over  the  roads  by  the  government, 
he  was  made  assistant  general  manager.  His  appoint- 
ment as  assistant  director  of  the  division  of  operation 
was  dated  June  1,  1919. 

A.  "W.  P.  A.  Meeting 

The  executive  committee  of  the  American  Wood  Pre- 
servers" Association  met  in  all-day  session  at  the  Hotel 
Sherman,  Thursday,  March  18.  Among  other  subjects 
which  were  considered  was  the  selection  of  the  personnel 
of  committees  for  the  ensuing  year. 

St.  Paul  Men  Attend  the  Exhibit 

Among  the  90  officers  and  foremen  of  the  Chicago, 
Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  who,  with  Chief  Engineer  C.  F. 
Loweth,  attended  the  convention  and  exhibit,  were  a 
number  of  the  50  out-of-town  members  who  came  from 
far  western  divisions. 

Organization  Change  on  Southern 

Effective  on  March  1,  W.  J.  Eck,  superintendent,  sig- 
nal and  electrical  department.  Southern  Railway  System, 
will  report  direct  to  the  assistant  to  the  vice-president 
instead  of  to  the  chief  engineer  as  heretofore. 
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An  Improved  Tram  Car 

for  Coaling  Stations 

AMONG  THE  NEW  DEVICES  brought  out  during  the  past 
month  to  faciHtate  coahng  station  operation  is  an 
automatic  dumping  tram  car  manufactured  by  the 
Roberts  &  Schaefer  Company,  Chicago,  for  use  in  loco- 
motive coaling  plants  of  600  tons  or  more  capacity.  This 
type  of  car  is  now  in  use  on  the  Pennsylvania  Lines  West 
at  Columbus,  Ohio,  on  the  Norfolk  &  Western  at  Roan- 
oke, Va.,  and  on  the  Lehigh  Valley  at  Ashmore,  Pa. 

The  tram  car  which  has  a  three-ton  capacity  is  con- 
structed of  steel  and  is  carried  on  four  cast  iron  wheels 
16  in.  in  diameter  placed  above  the  center  of  gravity  of 
the  car  as  an  insurance  against  its  jumping  the  track. 
The  body  of  the  car  is  6  ft.  wide  and  6  ft.  6  in.  long  for  a 
depth  of  approximately  14  in.,  after  which  the  two  ends 


The  Tram  Car  and   Dumping   Mechanism 

slope  in  towards  the  discharge  opening,  which  measures 
approximately  2>1  ft.  by  6  ft.  This  opening  is  closed 
by  a  pendulum  swing  gate  with  a  radius  of  3  ft.  5  in., 
which  is  of  the  undercut  type  carrying  two  6-in.  rollers. 
The  car  operates  on  a  6  ft.  10  in.  gage  track  laid  with 
30-lb.  rail  extending  across  the  top  of  the  coaling  pocket 
and  is  hauled  horizontally  over  this  track  by  a  ^-in.  cable 
which  is  connected  to  the  same  drum  that  hoists  the  ele- 
vating bucket.  This  synchronizing  of  the  bucket  and  the 
tram  car  renders  it  certain  that  the  car  will  always  be 
under  the  discharge  chute  when  the  elevating  bucket 
reaches  the  top.  As  the  bucket  descends  the  cars  moves 
across  the  track,  reaching  the  far  side  when  the  bucket  is 
at  its  lower  level  and  returning  when  it  is  elevated. 

The  coal  is  dumped  at  any  desired  point  by  means  of  a 
traveling  cam  which  engages  the  rollers  of  the  swing 
gate  on  the  tram  car.  This  cam  consists  of  a  skeleton 
frame  casting,  carried  on  four  6-in.  rollers,  running  on 
30-lb.  rail  with  a  gage  of  6  ft.  5  in.  at  a  distance  of  3  ft. 
10  in.  below  the  tram  car  rails.  At  the  start  of  the  opera- 
Lion  the  tram  car  is  allowed  to  push  the  cam  casting  along 
its  track  until  the  desired  point  is  reached,  when  the  en- 
tire operation  is  stopped  and  the  casting  clamped  to  the 
rails  by  means  of  a  double  clamp  actuated  by  a  long  screw 
bar  extending  across  the  frame  and  a  removable  lever. 
After  this  is  completed,  the  movement  is  again  started 
and  as  the  tram  car  meets  the  casting  the  rollers  on  the 


swing  gate  run  u])  the  inclined  face  of  the  casting,  open- 
ing the  door  and  discharging  the  coal.  While  the  roller 
is  traveling  over  the  horizontal  portion  of  the  cam  the 
door  is  held  open  and  as  the  car  continues,  the  rollers 
run  down  the  other  incline,  silently  closing  it.  On  the 
return  trip  to  the  discharge  chute,  the  gate  is  again 
o|)ene<l  and  closed,  the  car  receiving  a  second  discharge 
over  the  same  spot,  an  advantage  where  sticky  coal  is 
used,  before  returning  for  another  load  from  the  elevat- 
ing bucket.  This  operation  is  continued  until  sufficient 
coal  has  been  dumped  in  one  place. 


Rail  Statistics  Demonstrate 

Value  of  Special  Inspection 

THE  RAIL  STATISTICS  COMPILED  by  the  American  Rail- 
way Engineering  Association  have  previously  af- 
forded some  definite  data  regarding  the  specific  ben- 
efit to  be  derived  from  the  manufacture  of  rail  under  the 
system  of  "special  inspection"  originated  and  conducted 
by  Robert  W.  Hunt  &  Company,  Chicago.  A  descrip- 
tion of  this  inspection  and  some  data  on  the  results  se- 
cured were  published  in  the  Railzvay  Age  of  March  20, 
1919,  page  744.  With  the  gradual  accumulation  of  the 
rail  statistics,  especially  those  showing  the  influences  of 
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Year  ofA.R.EA.  Report 

How  "Special  Inspection"  Has  Reduced  Rail  Failures 

the  disturbing  conditions  of  the  war  period,  this  demon- 
stration can  be  carried  even  further,  as  is  illustrated  in 
the  diagram  which  shows  the  relation  of  rail  features  to 
the  "special   inspection"  graphically. 

This  chart  shows  the  number  of  rail  failures  per  100 
miles  of  track  for  all  rail  rollings  reported  to  the  Ameri- 
can Railway  Engineering  Association  as  subdivided  be- 
tween those  from  rails  that  received  the  special  inspec- 
tion and  those  that  were  rolled  without  this  supervision. 
The  shaded  area  between  the  two  curves  for  each  year's 
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rnlliiif^  jiivos  ;i  iiu';i.surc  of  rodiK'tinii  in  failures  i)cr  KK.) 
mill's  .■!"  Hack  each  yoar.  (  )iu'  fact  l)n>iij,Hil  out  by  a 
stiuly  lit  tlie  ilia>,M;mi  is  that  tlio  projiortioiiato  lu-nctit  to 
Ik-  (k'rivi'd  from  this  service  lias  not  decreased  duriii),' 
the  j4:eneral  improvement  in  tlie  manufacture  of  raiU 
takini;  place  in  the  last  si.\  or  seven  years.  In  fact,  tlu- 
|)roi)ortionatc  reduction  in  failures  has  been  even  jijreater 
for  some  of  the  more  recent  rollini^rs  than  for  those  of 
earber  years. 


A  New  Method  for  Making 

Track  Measurements 

TiiK  \\akki:n-Kni(;iit  Comi'any,  niila(lcl])lua,  Pa., 
has  recently  developed  a  device  known  as  tlie  Ster- 
ling trackometer  for  the  purpose  of  measuring  long- 
itudinal distances,  jiarticularly  along  tracks,  it  consists 
essentially  of  a  built-up  hardwood  measuring  wheel 
equipped  with  roller  bearings  and  an  adjustable  brass  tire 
ha\ing  a  true. circumference  of  10  ft.,  which  is  calibrated 
in  feet  and  tenths.  .\  strip  of  rubber  inserted  between 
the  tire  and  the  wheel  felloes  furnishes  the  necessary 
resilience  in  adjusting  the  circumference. 

The  operating  handle  of  the  device  is  hinged  in  the 
frame  in  such  a  way  that  it  is  impossible  to  raise  the 
measuring  wheel  off  the  rail  head  by  bearing  down  on  the 


The  Sterling  Trackometer 

handle  while  it  is  in  use.  A  small  cast-iron  trailer  wheel 
assists  in  guiding  the  instrument  along  the  head  of  the 
rail.  A  jjositive  hand  brake  is  provided  which,  when 
locked,  enables  the  trackometer  to  be  removed  from  the 
rail  quickly,  a  mark  being  first  made  on  the  rail  at  the 
point  of  the  indicator  as  a  guide  for  resetting  when  the 
measurements  are  to  be  continued.  A  counter  mounted 
on  the  frame  records  the  distance  traveled  in  feet,  the 
fractional  parts  of  a  foot  being  read  off  the  measuring 
wheel  by  the  aid  of  the  indicator  pointer. 

The  use  of  the  trackometer,  which  is  adajjtable  to 
track  work,  both  tangent  and  special,  chainage,  pavement 
measurements,  yardages  and  land  measurements  where 
the  land  is  practically  level,  requires  a  two-man  party 
where  rapid  movement  is  desired,  one  man  operating  the 
instrument  and  the  other  making  and  recording  the  read- 
ings. 

Results  of  tests  by  valuation  and  roading  engineers 
have  shown  that  measurements  obtained  with  the  tracko- 
meter are  as  accurate  as  those  obtained  with  the  100-ft. 
steel  tape  and  that  its  use  eliminates  the  danger  of  "drop- 


pnig  a  station"  or  the  errors  introduced  through  reading 
tlie  tajic  backwards,  using  a  rejiaired  tape,  etc. 

Improved  Mercury  Time  Release 

Till  I'.Mo.N  .SwiKii  K-.Si(,NAi.  C"().Mi'A.N'y,  Swissvale, 
I'a.,  has  improved  its  mercury  time  release  so  that 
an  increase  in  the  u|)ward  i>ressure  of  the  latch  is 
obtained.  This  release  is  usually  applied  to  signal  levers 
of  Union  |)ower  interlocking  machines,  in  the  .same  man- 
ner as  an  ordinary  indication  magnet.  The  mercury  actu 
ated  lock  introduces  a  safe  time  interval  before  the  indi 
cation  of  a  signal  Ie\er  may  be  taken  uj),  thus  preventing 


The  Mercury  Slow  Release 

a  quick  change  in  the  route  should  the  engineer  of  a  trair 
fail  to  note  that  the  signal  has  been*  returned  to  the  stop 
position  after  it  had  been  cleared.     Some  of  the  features 
of  this  release  consist  of  an  external  adjustment  of  the! 
time  element  between  5  and  45  sec. ;  all  parts  that  comej 
in  contact  with  the  mercury  are  immune  to  its  effects  ;j 
there  is  ample  provision   to  prevent  the  mercury   fror 
leaking  out  around  the  threads  and  joints,  and  contacts 
may  be  provided   for  closing  circuits  in  either  or  botJ 
positions  of  the  plunger. 
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An  article  in  this  issue  describes  the  unusual  features  of  an 
engine  terminal  and  yard  built  by  the  Denver  &  Rio  Grande 
at  Soldier  Summit,  Utah,  to  meet  the 
The  requirements  of  a  disadvantageous  site. 

Opportunities       Because  the  conditions  did  not  permit 
Are    Many  of  the   use   of   a   conventional   layout, 

resort  was  had  to  some  original  design- 
ing with  highly  commendable  results.  One  of  the  features, 
a  rectangular  engine  house  affording  space  for  24  locomotives, 
may  be  open  to  objections  by  some  students  of  this  subject 
in  spite  of  the  waste  of  space  in  roundhouses  built  long 
enough  to  accommodate  Mallet  locomotives  and  the  difficulty 
of  keeping  turntables  in  operation  in  localities  subject  to 
extremely  heavy  snow  fall.  However,  in  view  of  the  fre- 
quency with  which  the  idea  of  a  rectangular  house  has  been 
raised,  it  is  certain  that  this  departure  from  the  conventional 
shape  will  be  watched  with  a  great  deal  of  interest.  But 
these  are  matters  of  detail;  the  real  story  in  the  account  of 
this  new  terminal  lies  in  the  facts  that  led  to  its  construction. 
Ever  since  the  four  per  cent  grade  on  the  west  approach  to 
Soldier  Summit  was  eliminated,  operating  conditions  have 
pointed  to  the  advantages  of  a  further  improvement  through 
the  transfer  of  the  engine  terminal  to  the  summit  from  Helper, 
25  miles  down  the  east  slope.  How  much  this  change  has 
facilitated  the  handling  of  traffic  is  described  in  the  article. 
It  affords  an  illuminating  example  of  the  possibilities  for 
profitable  improvements  that  do  not  in  themselves  increase 
tonnage  ratings  or  track  capacities,  but  which  nevertheless 
exert  an  enormous  influence  on  the  traffic-handling  capacity 
of  a  line.  Unquestionably,  there  are  many  other  opportuni- 
ties for  just  such  improvements  on  American  railroads. 


Daylight  saving  plans  in  New  York,  New  England  and  New 
Jersev  are  in   a  very  unsettled  state,  and  nearly  everybody 

(including  most  of  the  railroads)  seems 

"Summer  Time"    inclined  to  wait  and  see  what  is  going 

in  New  York  and  to  be  done  by  others.    As  we  go  to  press 

Elsewhere  ^^^  legislatures  of  Massachusetts   and 

New  Jersey  are  still  discussing  various 
proposals,  though  all  interests  desire  to  make  the  change,  if 
change  is  made,  only  three  days  hence.  In  New  York  (except 
in  federal  government  establishments  and  the  railroad  sta- 
tions) the  question  is  settled,  and  the  sixtieth  degree  stand- 
ard will  go  into  effect  at  2  o'clock  Sunday  morning.  As 
noted  last  week,  the  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford  will 
issue  new  schedules  for  suburban  trains,  and  the  New  York 
Central  has  decided  to  do  the  same.  The  other  roads  are 
still  waiting  to  see  if  all  the  commuters  really  do  set  out 
for  their  offices  an  hour  earlier  than  at  present.  So  far  as 
can  be  judged  by  the  experience  of  Canada  last  year  the 
willing  and  the  unwilling  will  to  a  large  extent  adopt  the 
same  habits,  and  without  much  delay.  Eor  example,  take 
the  case  of  New  York  City.  The  city  government  has 
decreed  for  the  summer  the  standard  of  the  60th  meridian. 
A  suburban  resident  working  in  the  city  leaving  home  at 
8  a.  m.  will  start  at  7,  but  will  call  it  8.  The  railroads, 
being  subject  to  the  federal  law,  which  now  requires  them 
to  use  normal  time  the  year  round,  will  not  change  clocks, 
but  will  change  trains,  issuing  a  new  timetable  and  starting 


the  eight  o'clock  train  at  seven;  and  calling  it  seven.  The 
suburban  passenger  may  call  it  eight,  if  he  chooses,  but  it 
will  be  seven  and  the  railroad  will  call  it  seven.  The 
federal  government  offices  and  the  railroad  stations  will  keep 
their  clocks  at  the  75th  meridian,  but  if  general  business 
starts  an  hour  earlier  the  post  offices,  the  courts  and  the 
railroad  offices  will  without  doubt  find  it  to  the  advantage 
of  all  concerned  to  start  with  them.  In  Eastern  Canada 
"summer  time"  (60th  meridian)  was  generally  in  vogue  in 
1919  in  spite  of  the  refusal  of  the  government  to  adopt  it 
by  statute.  The  railroads,  acting  on  their  own  responsibility, 
changed  their  clocks  so  as  to  avoid  confusion  at  their  con- 
nections with  railroads  in  the  States  and  the  large  cities 
made  the  change  by  ordinance;  even  the  House  of  Parliament 
at  Ottawa  changed  their  clocks.  The  legislators  had  fixed 
the  law  to  suit  the  farmers,  but  in  arranging  their  own  work-, 
day  they  found  it  expedient  to  conform  to  the  customs  of 
their  immediate  neighbors.  In  New  York,  now,  the  railroads 
cannot  change  their  clocks,  but  they  can  change  their  habits. 


The  manner  in  which  the  purchases  and  inquiries  for  loco- 
motives have  kept  up  during  the  past  few  weeks  is  an  en- 
couraging indication   for   a  good  year 
Purchase  for  the  railway  supply  manufacturers. 

of  The  orders  and  inquiries  are  both  be- 

Locomotives  i^g  reported  in  considerable  quantities 
and  those  who  are  following  develop- 
ments are  getting  no  small  encouragement  from  the  fact  that 
nearly  all  the  inquiries  are  proving  to  result  in  orders.  The 
sentiment  thus  expressed  is  borne  out  in  an  interesting  way 
in  the  annual  reports  of  the  various  railway  equipment  con- 
cerns, none  of  which  fail  to  mention  their  opinion  that  1920 
is  going  to  prove  a  good  year  because  of  the  purchasing  ex- 
pected to  accompany  the  return  of  the  railroads  to  private 
control.  The  feeling  on  all  sides  is  optimistic.  In  view  of 
the  fact  that  a  great  many  of  the  roads — particularly  some 
of  the  larger  ones — have  not  yet  been  included  in  the  list  of 
locomotive  purchasers,  its  is  apparent  that  continuation  of  the 
orders  is  to  be  expected  for  a  considerable  period  in  the  fu- 
ture. An  interesting  side-light  on  the  matter  may  be  ob- 
tained from  a  comparison  of  the  locomotive  purchases  this 
year  with  those  for  1917,  1916  and  1915.  The  comparative 
totals  are  given  up  to  the  third  week  in  March  as  follows : 

Domestic 

1920  1917  1916  1915 

January    32  157  231  31 

February    383  623  272  36 

March    (three    weeks) 220  268  423  107 

Total  to  end  of  third  week'.....     635  1.048  926  174' 
Foreign 

1920  1917  1916  1915 

January    209  268  2  7 

February     86  98  129  117 

March    (three    weeks) 80  4  386  0 

Total  to  end   of  third   week 375  370  517  124 

From  this  table  it  will  be  observed  that  the  domestic  orders 
thus  far  this  year  total  635  as  compared  with  1048  in  1917, 
926  in  1916  and  174  in  1915.  This  means,  of  course,  that 
the  volume  of  business  this  year,  from  the  standpoint  of  num- 
ber of  locomotives  ordered,  has  not  been  as  great  as  in  1917 
or  1916.     It  can  also  be  taken  to  mean,  in  view  of  the  un- 
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dorlyinj:  toiKiiiions.  tliiii  llu-  .IiIIcivik  i-  in  voluiiu'  .i.^  in-twirii 
this  yiar  md  tlu-  two  pmodiiiK  >T;ir>  (I'M?  and  I'MO)  lias 
.still  to  lu'  niiidr  up  and  may  i-vrntually  In-  addt'd  to  the  totals 
for  till-  i)rcsont  year. 


What  the  Short  Lines  Get  Out  of  It 

II  \V.\s  I'kKiiv  ciNKkAi.i.v  ADMii  111)  tiuil  tlu'  ">iiorl  line" 
railroads,  I))  JR'in):;  cxiludi'd  from  ijarticipalion  in  gov- 
ernment operation  were  subjected  to  hardship.  The  short 
lines  claim  that  this  hardshi])  amounted  to  gross  injustice. 
In  the  hearings  before  both  the  Senate  and  Hou.se  committees 
representatives  of  the  short  lines  individually  and  of  the  as.so- 
ciation  rejjresenting  these  lines — the  American  Short  T^ine 
Railroad  Association — appeared  and  their  testimony  was 
listened  to  with  resj)ect.  The  efforts  of  the  individual  car- 
riers, and  esi)ecially  of  the  American  Siiort  Line  Railroad 
As.sociation  were  (luite  successful. 

The  'rransjiortation  Act  i)r()vi(les  that  the  short  lines  not 
under  government  control  in  UM8  and  1919  shall  receive  for 
the  six  months"  period  sul)se(iuent  to  March  1,  1920,  a  rental 
similar  to  that  received  by  the  roads  that  w-ere  operated  by 
the  government  in  1918  and  1919.  The  bill  also  deals  with 
compensation  for  short  lines  not  taken  over,  providing  that 
there  shall  be  retroactive  comixnisation,  but  these  provisions 
are  not  entirely  clear.  The  Association  claitiis  that  their  pro- 
visions will  entitle  them  to  the  same  rental  as  roads  taken 
over,  and  that  therefore  those  companies  which  did  not,  in 
fact,  succeed  in  earning  as  much,  net,  as  they  would  have 
received  as  rental  are  now  to  be  compensated  for  the  differ- 
•ence. 

Fully  as  important  as  the  guarantee  for  the  six  months  is 
the  provision  w'hich  empowers  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mi.ssion  to  fix  divisions  of  joint  through  rates  where  the  par- 
ties to  the  rate  cannot  agree  on  a  proper  division.  Further- 
more, tlie  Commission  is  especially  instructed  to  take  into 
consideration  the  amount  of  revenues  required  to  pay  their 
respective  operating  expenses  and  the  importance  to  the  pub- 
lic of  the  transportation  service  of  each,  etc. 

Short  line  railroads  are  generally  originating  roads.  Where 
they  connect  with  two  or  more  competing  large  railroads 
they  are  in  a  position  to  drive  a  good  bargain  for  a  division 
of  rates;  but  with  only  one,  the  short  line  is  of  necessity 
forced  to  accept  the  conditions  imposed  on  it.  The  short 
lines  have  often  been  treated  generously  in  regard  to  the  loan 
of  cars,  etc.,  by  their  strong  connections  but  undoubtedly 
there  have  been  plenty  of  instances  where  the  strong  road 
drove  a  hard  bargain  in  rate  divisions.  "Short  line"  section 
of  the  act  is,  therefore,  a  considerable  victory  gained  by  the 
American  Short  Line  Railroad  Association. 

Another  provision  of  the  bill  which  may  work  out  in  the 
long  run  to  great  advantage  for  the  owners  of  short  line  rail- 
roads is  that  dealing  with  consolidations.  The  history  of  the 
l)uilding  of  American  railroads  has  pretty  well  established 
the  fact  that  a  50-,  100-  or  200-mile  independent  line,  if  it 
is  successful,  will  be  absorbed  by  one  of  the  large  systems. 
To  provide  against  the  building  of  lines  simply  to  eventually 
sell  them  to  a  connecting  railroad  at  a  profit  to  the  builder 
and  a  loss  to  the  purchaser,  the  Transportation  Act  requires 
a  certificate  of  necessity  and  convenience  before  a  new  line 
can  be  undertaken. 

On  the  whole  the  Transportation  Act  treats  the  short  lines 
very  fairly — in  some  respects  more  generously,  in  proportion 
to  earning  capacity,  than  it  treats  the  large  railroad  com- 
panies. The  credit  for  this  situation  is,  undoubtedly,  due  on 
the  one  hand  to  the  weight  which  a  local  railroad  owner  has 
with  his  own  Congressman  and  on  the  other  hand  to  the 
admirable  work  of  the  American  Short  Line  Railroad  Asso- 
ciation. 


The  Race  Between  Wages  and  Rates 

/~\Ni',  (11  III!  i.Ki.Ai  <lifficulties  about  the  railroad  situa- 
^^  tion  in  the  past  has  been  the  fact  that  the  causes  for 
increa.ses  in  their  operating  expen.scs  have  multiplied 
so  rajjidly  that  the  ratc-s  from  which  the  railroads  earn 
revenue  to  pay  their  expen.ses  have  not  kept  pace  with  them, 
i'lie  provisions  of  the  new  transportation  act  .seem  to  give 
some  assurance  for  the  future  that  increases  in  expenses  shall 
be  taken  into  consideration  more  promj)tly  than  they  usually 
have  in  the  jjast  when  rates  are  lieing  determined,  but  it 
would  be  well  for  these  who  are  planning  now  to  object  to 
the  increases  in  rates  that  will  result  from  the  proceeding  in- 
itiated l)y  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  this  week  to 
remember  to  note  that  the  increases  in  wages  and  in  other 
items  of  the  railroads'  cost  of  living  are  still  one  or  two 
jumps  ahead  of  the  rates. 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  on  Monday  began 
a  hearing  for  the  pur])o.se  of  receiving  the  views  of  all  in- 
terested j)arties  as  to  its  j)rocedure  in  bringing  rates  up  to  a 
level  calculated  to  produce  the  far  return  which  the  new  law 
promi.scs,  l)ut  on  the  same  day  there  was  also  held  in  Wash- 
ington the  second  meeting  of  the  conference  commitees  rep- 
resenting the  railroads  and  the  organization  of  their  employ- 
ees that  have  transferred  their  demands  for  more  than  a  bil- 
lion dollars  additional  increase  in  wages  from  the  Railroad 
.Administration  to  the  companies.  .\lso,  during  the  week  be- 
fore the  hearing,  the  President  had  received  the  majority  and 
minority  reports  of  the  coal  commission  recommending  fur- 
ther increases  in  the  wages  of  coal  miners  which  will  in- 
evitably result  in  a  higher  price  for  the  fuel  which  represents 
a  large  part  of  the  railroads'  expenses. 

This  is  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  is  already  confronted  with  a  wage  scale 
that  has  been  increased  during  the  period  of  government  con- 
trol about  twice  as  much  as  freight  rates  have  been  advanced 
and  that  all  of  the  numerous  wage  orders  of  the  Railroad 
Admini.'itration  that  have  been  made  effective  since  its  first 
order,  that  was  made  retroactive  to  January  1,  1918,  are  not 
yet  reflected  in  the  rate  level. 

It  is  true  that  the  railroad  companies  are  guaranteed  for 
six  months  the  same  net  operating  income  that  they  enjoyed  or 
got  along  with,  as  the  case  may  be,  in  the  tliree  years  ending 
June  30,  1917,  but  the  employees,  by  the  same  law,  are  guar- 
anteed for  the  same  six  months'  period  the  rates  of  pay  which 
they  had  been  allowed  up  to  Fel^ruary  29,  1920. 

In  the  latter  part  of  1917  and  the'  early  part  of  1918  the 
eastern  railroads  got  a  15  per  cent  increase,  and  the  southern 
and  western  roads  a  much  smaller  one,  to  meet  the  advances 
in  wages  which  resulted  largely  from  the  passage  of  the 
.'\damson  eight-hour  law  which  went  into  effect  on  January 
1,  1917.  The  rate  increases  were  also  intended  to  take  care 
of  some  other  increases  in  expenses,  notably  in  fuel.  On 
May  25,  1918,  Director  General  McAdoo  issued  his  General 
Order  No.  27  increasing  wages  retroactive  to  January  1,  and 
also  his  General  Order  No.  28,  which  was  intended  to  ad- 
vance the  rates  sufficiently  to  meet  both  the  new  increase  in 
wages  and  the  advances  in  other  items  of  operating  costs 
which  had  accrued  while  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion was  considering  the  15  per  cent  case.  The  rate  order, 
however,  was  not  made  effective  until  June  and  while  the 
wage  order  was  later  found  insufficient  to  satisfy  the  em- 
ployees and  supplemental  orders  continued  to  be  made  up  to 
the  end  of  federal  control  the  Railroad  Administration  con- 
tinued to  be  optimistic  for  the  future  and  refrained  from  rais- 
ing rates. 

The  result  was  that  while  the  government  during  its  op- 
eration of  the  railroads  increased  freight  rates  about  28  per 
cent,  it  increased  wages  about  56  per  cent  and  the  resulting 
deficit  was  passed  on  to  the  taxpayers.  Director  General 
Hines  has  preferred  to  explain  his  deficit  by  saying  that  the 
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first  rate  case  was  not  made  soon  enough,  and  that  the  fail- 
ure to  make  a  second  increase  was  a  matter  of  policy,  al- 
though the  increase  in  the  deficit  during  1919  as  compared 
with  1918  demonstrates  that  the  first  increase  was  not  made 
sufficiently  high  when  it  was  made. 

The  fact  therefore  remains  that  wages  have  continued  to 
increase  throughout  1918  and  1919  while  the  rates  have  not 
been  changed  (except  in  the  way  of  local  or  particular  ad- 
justments) since  June,  1918,  and  yet  the  demand  for  new- 
increases  in  wages  has  already  got  a  start  on  the  rate  case. 


The  Space  Interval  on  Railroads 

with  Light  Traffic 

THE  BUTTING  COLLISION  at  Onawa,  Maine,  on  December 
20,  1919,  killing  23  persons,  afforded  a  striking  illus- 
tration of  the  need  of  the  block  system  on  single  track  rail- 
roads of  moderate  or  light  traffic.  Such  roads  carry  fewer 
pa.ssengers  and  run  trains  less  frequently;  the  fatalities  of  a 
year  or  a  series  of  years  not  only  are  small  absolutely  but 
even  may  be  small  comparatively  when  considered  with  the 
records  of  busier  roads,  for  the  single  track  has  elements 
of  safety  not  enjoyed  by  the  double-track  and  four-track 
lines.  The  thin  line,  however,  aims  to  carry  its  passengers 
in  as  few  trains  as  practicable,  with  economy,  so  that  indi- 
vidual wrecks  are  likely  to  be  as  bad  as  tliose  on  larger  roads. 
This  lesson  of  the  Onawa  wreck,  discussed  in  our  issue  of 
January  ,30,  page  342,  is  reinforced  by  the  additional  details 
given  in  the  report  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
on  the  case,  which  is  abstracted  in  another  column  of  this 
issue. 

The  subdivision  of  road  on  which  the  collision  occurred  is 
117  miles  long  and  has,  in  the  94  miles  having  no  block  sys- 
tem, nine  telegraph  offices,  making  the  average  distance  be- 
tween meeting  points  about  nine  miles.  In  15  days  in  De- 
cember the  average  train  movement  was  41  a  day,  or  an  av- 
erage of  20^  trains  each  way.  This  makes  the  average  time 
l)etween  trains  following  one  another  about  one  hour  and  ten 
minutes.  Unless  the  traffic  is  distributed  very  evenly  over 
the  24  hours  the  intervals  between  trains  are  often  much 
shorter  than  this.  On  any  such  line,  with  such  a  traffic,  they 
must  be  expected  to  be  much  shorter  on  very  many  occasions 
every  week,  probably  every  day.  Therefore  tliere  are  bound 
to  be  delays  all  the  time;  and  where  delays  occur  all  the  time 
the  natural  recourse  is  the  general  introduction  of  permissive 
blocking. 

There  is  the  crux  of  the  problem.  Permissive  blocking 
is  not  blocking  at  all.  With  it  the  block  sections  are  left  long 
whfn  they  ought  to  be  .shortened,  and  that  means  the  con- 
tinued use  of  the  time  interval  system  and,  for  opposing 
movements,  continued  dependence  on  the  despatcher  and  all 
the  old  methods.  Shortening  the  block  sections  costs  much 
money  and  the  cautious  manager,  worried  over  ways  of  find- 
ing needed  funds,  lacks  the  courage  to  make  the  improve- 
ment. He  can  defer  it  and  still,  very  likely,  show  as  small 
a  percentage  of  passengers  killed  as  any  other  manager  with 
whom  he  is  likely  to  be  compared.  The  universality  of  this 
perplexing  burden  on  the  individual  manager,  paralyzing  his 
efforts  at  improvement,  is  the  justification  of  the  law  designed 
to  make  block  signaling  compulsory.  A  compulsory  law  can 
be  made  to  bear  equally  on  all  roads;  and  under  it  the  pub- 
lic, which  must  finally  bear  the  expense  of  safeguarding  its 
steel  highways,  will  know  where  to  place  responsibility  for 
any  dereliction. 

It  is  right  and  desirable  to  get  this  question  before  the 
public  as  vividly  as  possible,  and  that  is  another  justification 
for  a  compulsory  law.  It  is  desirable  that  the  public  shall 
realize  that  our  railroads  already  accomplish  a  high  degree 
of  safety;  and  that  in  making  travel  still  safer  we  are  pur- 


suing a  very  high  ideal.  We  arc  i)aying  a  high  price  for  the 
last  inch  of  protection.  For  75  years  we  have  been  satisfied 
with  what  may  be  called  reasonaljle  safet}'.  We  now  aim  at 
perfect  safety,  and"  there  is  no  escape  from  paying  what  it 
costs.  The  fact  that  in  calling  for  the  general  introduction 
of  the  space  interval  the  government  is  demanding  a  high 
standard — is  almost  justifying  the  position  of  those  who  claim 
that  it  is  a  refinement  too  costly  to  be  indulged  in  as  a  feature 
of  every  day  life — was  brought  out  significantly  by  Mr. 
Beaumont  the  other  night  at  the  New  York  Railroad  Club 
(see  report  elsewhere  in  this  issue),  when  he,  a  signal  en- 
gineer and  inspector  of  many  years'  experience,  estimated  that 
the  cases,  within  his  own  knowledge,  where  enginemen  had 
run  past  stop  signals,  without  any  collision  resulting,  would 
number  hundreds.  It  is  a  plausible  assumption  that  where 
the  chances  of  disaster  are  so  small  the  sin  of  postponing  im- 
provements cannot  1je  classed  as  a  very  black  one.  This  as- 
sumption is  not  often  put  into  words,  but  the  fact  that  it  ex- 
itsts  in  the  thoughts  of  innumerable  railroad  officers  who  are 
responsiljle  for  present  conditions,  is  the  explanation  of  a 
material  portion  of  our  disgraceful  collision  record. 

The  manager  who  thinks  that  the  risks"  which  he  runs  are 
small,  should  look  oftener  at  the  other  side  of  the  record. 
Another  point  made  by  Mr.  Beaumont  was  that  figures  show- 
ing percentages  of  persons  killed  do  not  afford  any  instruc- 
tive light  on  the  collision  problems.  When  a  carload  of  pas- 
sengers is  killed  in  20  seconds,  the  public  (Congress)  can- 
not be  made  to  take  an  interest  in  percentages;  the  demand 
is  for  a  way  of  preventing  that  particular  kind  of  disaster. 
It  is  true  that  the  startling  disasters  are  infrequent,  compara- 
tively; but  the  conscientious  manager  aims  at  total  abolition, 
and  he  must  guard  every  point.  The  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission,  from  its  accident  files,  can  show  flagrant  cases 
every  month.  The  investigations  published  constitute  only 
a  fraction  of  the  record. 

On  Novemljer  16,  1919,  the  investigation  of  a  rear  col- 
li.sipn  of  freight  trains  on  the  Chicago  Great  Western  at  Har- 
lan, Iowa,  causing  one  fatality,  showed  that  freight  trains 
were  run  at  night  a  distance  of  83  miles  over  a  line  where 
there  was  only  one  intemiediate  telegraph  office.  The  sec- 
ond train  Ijegan  its  trip  50  minutes  behind  the  first  one,  but 
after  running  43  miles  it  was  only  ten  minutes  behind;  the 
leading  train  stopped,  and  there  the  collision  occurred.  Ob- 
viously the  time-interval  rule  is  of  very  little  value  under 
such  a  condition,  and  to  run  permissively  is  equally  out  of 
the  question  except  perhaps-  in  clear  weather,  in  daylight, 
where  there  are  no  curves. 

On  December  22,  1919,  near  Huntsville,  Mo.,  on  the  Wa- 
bash Railroad,  pas.senger  train  No.  12  ran  into  the  rear  of 
a  local  freight  train,  causing  the  death  of  an  employee;  the 
investigation  showed  that  the  passenger  train,  running  under 
a  caution  card,  about  an  hour  after  sundown,  traveled  six 
miles  in  about  seven  minutes.  In  this  case,  as  in  the  one 
at  Harlan,  the  trouble  occurred  in  or  near  yard  limits  and 
the  blame  was  not  placed  entirely  on  the  following  train;  but, 
in  both  cases,  the  attempt  to  save  time  by  suspending  the 
space  interval  principle  was  an  outstanding  feature. 

A  conservative  critic  would  say  that  a  rule  requiring  trains 
to  run  under  control  through  a  block  section  six  miles  long, 
could  not  be  expected  to  work  out  satisfactorily;  but  in  this 
case  the  inspector  found  that  the  caution  card  issued  to  train 
No.  12  on  December  22  was  numbered  868  (over  40  cars  a 
day),  indicating  that  such  movements  were  very  numerous. 
Furthermore,  he  concluded  from  the  evidence  that  the  restric- 
tions intended  to  be  placed  upon  trains  being  operated  under 
caution  cards  were  not  generally  ob.served. 

Thus  we  find  two  prominent  roads  on  which  the  problem 
is  the  same  as  on  the  Canadian  Pacific.  Enforcing  the  block 
system  with  forty-mile  block  sections  necessitates  very  long 
time  intervals,  which  may  mean  costly  delays.     To  enforce 
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it  witli  >i.\-ii)ili'  blocks  mu>t  in  many  tasi's  appear  to  the  train- 
ma.ster  to  bo  an  intolerable  restriction  on  hi.s  efforts  to  move 
trains  economiially.  But  that  is  the  issue;  and  if  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  e.xerci.ses  the  powers  which  it 
now  possesses,  it  will  be  an  issue  which  must  be  met. 


The  Pan-American  Railroad 

A  K.Mi.KO.^D  extending  from  Hudson  Bay,  Canada,  to  Pata- 
•'^  gonia,  South  .\merica,  serving  as  a  link  between  the 
three  Americas,  may  in  the  jiast  have  lM?en  considered  vision- 
ary, but  the  progress  in  railroad  building  that  has  come  about 
in  Central  and  South  America  during  the  last  50  years  lends 
something  of  a  corporeal  form  to  the  ideal. 

Conceived  over  50  years  ago  by  a  former  United  States 
Consul  in  South  America,  Hinton  R.  Helper,  the  project  has 
in  the  past  received  the  support  of  Andrew  Carnegie,  James 
G.  Blaine  and  other  prominent  Americans.  As  a  result  of  the 
International  .American  Conference  held  in  Mexico  City, 
Mex.,  in  1902  the  project  was  given  added  strength,  and  a 
permanent  "Pan-An-jerican  Railway"  committee,  comprising 
diplomats  of  Latin  America  and  the  United  States,  was  ap- 
pointed. The  recent  Pan-American  financial  conference  held 
at  Washington,  D.  C,  again  brought  uj)  the  matter. 

The  interest  of  South  America  in  the  Pan-American  Rail- 
way, as  it  has  sometimes  been  called,  has  seldom  lagged. 
Chile  has  completed  a  railroad  running  south  and  north, 
adding  a  link  to  the  nucleus  of  the  projected  line.  Bolivia 
has  closed  up  most  of  the  gaps  in  her  north  and  south  lines, 
only  slightly  more  than  one  hundred  miles  of  track  remaining 
to  be  laid.  A  railroad  from  Valparaiso,  Chile,  to  Buenos 
Ayres,  Argentina,  has  been  completed.  Branch  lines  of  Bra- 
zilian railroads  have  been  connected  with  Uruguayan  and 
Argentinian  lines.  The  Peruvian  government  is  at  present 
considering  the  construction  of  a  railroad  which  is  to  reach 


the  region  of  n.avigable  rivers,  affluent  to  the  Amazon,  in  the 
north.  This  new  line,  starting  at  a  point  in  the  Cerro  de 
Pasco  region,  would  tap  extensive  virgin  forests  of  valuable 
timber.  The  Peruvian  Railway  Con.struction  ("ompany,  or- 
ganized on  February  5,  1919,  considers  constructing  railroads 
in  other  parts  of  that  republic. 

The  greatest  difficulty  to  be  overcome  in  a  proposed  con- 
struction of  the  Pan-American  Railroad  would  be  the  cross- 
ing of  Central  America.  There  the  population  apparently  is 
not  deeply  interested  and  the  geological  conditions  to  be  met 
with  are  discouraging. 

Whatever  may  come  of  the  scheme,  there  is  no  doubt  that  it 
would  prove  of  great  commercial  and  social  value.  Trade 
relations  between  the  countries  of  Latin  America  and  the 
United  States  undout)tedly  would  be  bettered.  A  journey  by 
rail  from  the  Arctic  circle  to  the  southern  tip  of  South  Amer- 
ica would  approximate  10,000  miles,  and  under  good  traffic 
conditions  it  is  estimated  that  the  trip  could  ])C  made  in  from 
10  to  12  days  via  the  "Pan-American."  '  At  present  24  days 
arc  required  for  the  5,871  miles  sea  voyage  from  New  York 
City  to  the  capital  of  Argentina. 

In  the  present  confused  condition  of  railroad  matters  in 
the  United  States  the  time  is  not  propitious  for  active  con- 
sideration of  the  Pan-American  Railroad,  but  the  time  will 
come  when  it  will  not  only  be  feasible  but  will  actually  he 
attempted.  While  capitalists  of  Great  Britain  have  interests 
in  South  America  estimated  at  $4,000,000,000,  mostly  in 
Argentina,  and  French  and  Belgian  capital  is  invested  heav- 
ily in  South  America  railroads,  the  war  has  made  it  virtually 
impossible  for  European  countries  to  continue  financing  such 
ventures.  As  a  result,  delegations  from  Colombia,  Peru, 
Chile,  Brazil,  Ixuador,  Uruguay,  Paraguay  and  other  South 
American  states  have  visited  the  United  States  in  recent  years 
and  are  within  our  borders  now  attempting  to  awaken  Ameri- 
can investors  to  what  they  call  "a  big  investment  opportu- 
nity"— the  Pan-American  Railroad. 


It's  Been  a  Shocking  Experiment 


Out  of  the  Desert 


A  Terminal  Built  for  Special  Operating  Conditions 

Physical  Obstacles  Are  Also  Responsible  for  Unusual  Design 
of  D.  &  R.  G.  Yard  at  Soldier  Summit 


Or  THE  OBSTACLES  imposed  on  the  Denver  &  Rio  Grande 
in  its  efforts  to  afford  adequate  transportation  for  the 
valuable  products  of  the  rugged  territory  it  serves,  one 
of  the  most  formidable  is  that  imposed  by  the  Wahsatch 
mountains  to  the  coal  traffic  moving  westward  into  the  Great 
Basin  from  the  Utah  coal  field.    This  field,  because  of  the 
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Relation  of  the  Coal  Fields  to  the  D.  &  R.  G.  Line  Into  Salt 
Lake   City 

competition  of  Colorado  mines,  has  of  necessity  found  its 
market  in  the  Great  Basin  and  areas  to  the  west,  southwest 
and  northwest  and  since  the  field  lies  entirely  on  the  east 
slope  of  the  Wahsatch  mountains,  the  crest  of  which  forms 
the  eastern  rim  of  the  Great  Basin,  all  of  the  coal  and  coke 


line,  subsequent  to  its  construction  in  1883,  was  the  change 
from  narrow  to  standard  gage  in  1890.  Still  more  important 
was  the  Soldier  Summit  grade  change  in  191.5  that  eliminated 
the  seven  miles  of  four  per  cent  grade  which,  although  on  the 
western  or  downhill  slope,  had  long  impo.sed  a  far  greater 
obstacle  to  the  traffic  than  the  2.4  per  cent  grade  on  the  east 
or  uphill  slope.  Experience  subsequent  to  this  change  dem- 
onstrated that  the  existing  operating  arrangements  did  not 
permit  of  a  full  realization  of  the  advantages  accruing  from 
this  second  improvement.  As  a  consequence,  a  third  better- 
ment of  this  line  was  undertaken  to  accomplish  a  rearrange- 
ment of  the  terminals  and  engine  districts  that  would  best 
meet  the  physical  conditions  and  the  traffic  requirements  of 
the  line. 

This  improvement,  which  has  just  been  completed,  involves 
the  shortening  of  the  first  engine  district  east  of  Salt  Lake 
City,  by  moving  the  terminal  from  Helper  25  miles  up  the 
east  slope  to  the  crest  of  the  Wahsatch  range  at  Soldier 
Summit.  This  rearrangement  of  terminals  embodies  many 
points  of  interest  not  only  because  of  the  operating  arrange- 
ments which  made  it  desirable,  but  also  because  of  the 
engineering  problems  imposed  in  the  placing  of  an  engine 
terminal  and  yard  in  an  adverse  location. 

Physical  Characteristics 

The  physical  characteristics  of  the  Utah  division  of  the 
Denver  &  Rio  Grande  are  shown  in  the  accompanying  map 
and  profile.  The  mines  are  all  located  either  on  the  main 
line  or  on  branches  leaving  the  main  line,  between  Mounds 
and  Colton.  In  other  words,  they  are  practically  all  located 
on  the  grade  rising  westward  to  Soldier  Summit.  The  13 
miles  of  this  line  between  Helper  and  Kyune  varies  from  2 
to  2.4  per  cent,  while  the  12  miles  just  east  of  the  summit, 
has  a  maximum  of  one  per  cent.  From  Soldier  Summit  west- 
ward the  grades  are  downhill  practically  all  the  way  to  Salt 
Lake  City,  the  maximum  grade  against  eastbound  traffic  being 
two  per  cent.  There  are  some  minor  grades  of  not  over  0.54 
per  cent  against  westbound  traffic.  The  line  is  double  tracked 
from  Helper  to  Provo,  75  miles,  and  from  Midvale  to  Salt 
Lake  City,  about  10  miles. 

Some  idea  of  the  coal  and  coke  traffic  may  be  obtained 
from  the  tables  giving  the  1916  figures,  the  last  year  for 
which  complete  data  are  available.    Owing  to  the  increase 


Profile  of  the  Denver  &  Rio  Grande  Between  Mounds  and  Salt  Lake  City 


produced  in  this  region  must  be  lifted  over  the  range  to  reach 
its  market.  With  the  development  of  this  coal  field,  the 
resultant  traffic  has  imposed  some  interesting  operating  prob- 
lems on  the  Denver  &  Rio  Grande. 

The  first  important  step  to  expedite  transportation  on  this 


in  coal  production  since  that  time  the  totals  cannot  be  said 
to  be  representative  of  the  present  conditions  except  as  they 
indicate  a  general  relative  distribution  of  the  output  and  the 
relation  between  eastbound  and  westbound  traffic. 

Of  specific  importance  is  the  fact  tliat  the  coal  and  coke 
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Init'fic  j);i.>isinn  wi'stward  lliroii^li  Soldiir  Suiniiiit  ic|)ri'>oiit> 
about  85  JUT  ii-iil  ol"  till'  total  wcstlioimd  mt  tonnam"  and  tiiat 
tlic  total  not  toiuiagc  wcstljountl  is  about  lour  times  as  ureal 
as  the  revenue  tonnage  eustbound.    However,  a  large  part  of 


AniioxiMATE     Freight     Tonnagk     Passing     Soldier     Simmit 

Culeiidiir    Yrar— 1916 

IK^Iin.Tli.iii    -Wcstbouiui. 

Coal.  Coke.                Tolal. 

I  ompaiiy     coal      -tOO.OOO  400,000 

Other    railw.iy    locomotivrs 132,208  1,1.'. 208 

I'tah   points   on    oilier    roads 455,957  57,120              .^l.i,077 

.Nevada     202,492  1,456             ->0.1,948 

California     268,4.12  16,763             285,195 

Idaho      284,441  22              284,463 

Montana     19.491  179,098               198,589 

Or,-t;on      31,851  31.851 

W.isliiiigton      48,601  3-',i                 48,926 

Wvoiinng     100  100 

Local    Utah    points 829,419  153,143             982,562 

Total    coal    .ind    coke '...2,672,992  407,927           3,080,919 

Other    traffic   all    points    West 592,647 

Tolal     westbound     traffic 3,673,566 

•Total    eastbound    traffic 897.046 

Total   traffic  passing  Soldier   Summit,  .  4,370.612 

*    No   coal   or   coke   moves   cast    through    Soldier    Summit. 


the  eastbound  train  movement  into  Soldier  Summit  consists 
of  the  empties  returned  to  the  mines,  since  there  are  no  avail- 
able empty  cars  from  the  east  which  can  l)e  loaded  with  coal 
or  coke  for  further  westbound  movement. 

Need  for  a  Change  in  Operating  Arrangements 

Prior  to  the  improvement  work  completed  in  19Li,  the 
maximum  descending  grade  west  from  Soldier  Summit  was 
four  per  cent  and  the  length  of  trains  was  limited  to  the 
tonnatre  that  could  be  safelv  handled  bv  the  locomotive  of 


Resenok-^-^^ 


IZ'Woodsfavepipe  line. 


iiabi)    j;riater  train   liii(.;lli   than   it  is  practicable  to  operate 
from  tile  mines  to  tlie  >ummit. 

When  liie  pnxluds  of  a  group  of  mines  is  distrijjuted  to 
widely  .sej)arated  markets,  economy  and  effuiency  in  tran.spor- 
tation  demand  some  central  point  of  classification  where  the 
loaded  cars  from  the  individual  mines  are  grouped  according 
to  destination  and  the  empty  cars  may  be  etjuitably  and 
effectively  distributed  to  the  mines.  Since,  as  has  Ijcen  jxjinted 
out,  all  the  coal  and  coke  originating  in  this  particular  field 
moves  to  the  west,  it  follows  tliat  a  point  of  classification 
should  i)e  west  of  the  most  westerly  mines.  It  is  a  rare  co- 
incidence that  in  this  case.  Soldier  Summit,  which  is  located 
at  tlie  apex  of  the  eastljound  and  westljound  grades,  should 
be  just  Iteyond  the  west  edge  of  the  coal  fields.  Therefore, 
witli  the  tenninal  at  Soldier  Summit,  it  is  not  only  possible 
to  make  up  trains  of  em]jty  cars  for  destination  to  the  various 
mines  with  return  runs  of  loaded  cars  from  these  mines,  but 
it  is  also  entirely  practicable  to  make  up  solid  trains  of  coal 
destined  for  certain  points  of  consumption  on  the  tracks  of 
the  Denver  &  Rio  Grande,  or  for  certain  interchange  points 
with  other  roads. 

The  coal  and  coke  from  the  Utah  fields  may  l)e  classified 
as  follows:  That  destined  for  local  Utah  points  in  the  Great 
Basin,  Utah  points  on  connecting  lines,  .southwestern  points 
on  the  Los  Angeles  &  Salt  Lake,  western  points  in  Nevada 
and  California  on  the  Western  Pacific  and  the  Southern 
Pacific  and  northwestern  points  in  Idaho,  Montana,  Oregon 
and  Washington,  reached  via  the  Oregon  Short  Line.  Inter- 
change of  this  traffic  with  connecting  lines  is  effected  at 
Provo,  Salt  Lake  City  and  Ogden,  while  junctions  with 
branches  serving  local  Utah  points  off  the  main  line  occur 
at  Thistle,  Springville,  Provo,  Midvale  and  Salt  Lake  City. 
It  will,  therefore,  be  apparent  that  great  facility  of  operation 
will  be  effected  if  solid  trains  of  coal  or  coke  can  be  moved 
from  the  coal  fields  direct  to  these  local  interchange  and 
junction  points.  This  condition,  together  with  the  fact  that 
the  traffic  must  be  collected  through  the  operation  of  short 
trains  on  the  various  coal  branches  and  heavy  grades  of  the 
main  line  to  the  east  of  Soldier  Summit,  necessitated  assem- 
bling facilities  for  the  make-up  of  heavy  coal  trains  descend- 
ing into  the  Great  Basin. 

The  reduction  of  the  four  per  cent  gradient  ascending  east- 
ward out  of  the  Great  Basin  to  two  per  cent  rendered  it  not 


Map  of  the  Soldier  Summit  Terminal 


given  braking  capacity.  Thus,  Mallet  and  consolidation  en- 
gines equipped  with  8^-in.  cross-compound  Westinghouse 
air  brakes  were  rated  at  1,150  tons  and  when  equipped  with 
11-in.  simple  air  pumps  to  950  tons.  Thus,  this  descending 
grade  rather  than  the  two  per  cent  ascending  grade  approach- 
ing Soldier  Summit  from  the  east  was  the  prime  factor  in 
determining  the  engine  ratings,  in  making  up  trains  from  the 
mines  for  Salt  Lake  City. 

This  situation  has  been  entirely  changed  by  the  elimination 
of  the  four  per  cent  grade  since,  with  a  maximum  grade  of 
two  per  cent  descending,  the  limit  of  tonnage  per  train  is 
almost  entirely  removed.  It  is  now  practicable  to  run  65-car 
trains  westward  from  Soldier  Summit  and  this  is  a  consid- 


only  possible,  but  practicable  and  economical  to  haul  long 
trains  of  empties  into  the  coal  fields  from  the  west.  Perhaps 
no  one  mine  in  the  field  has  a  productive  capacity  sufficient 
to  require,  for  one  day's  loading,  all  the  empty  cars  which 
can  be  hauled  in  one  train  into  the  coal  field.  Consequently, 
a  train  of  empties  from  the  west  must  lie  distributed  among 
several  mines  according  to  the  respective  productive  capacity 
of  each  mine.  ^J 

Just  as  in  the  case  of  the  assembly  of  loads  for  westward  fli 
movement,  so  Soldier  Summit  seemed  to  be  the  logical  place     '  '' 
for  the  distribution  of  empties  to  the  various  mines.    This 
selection  renders  it  practicable  and  economical  for  train  and 
engine  crews  to  serve  the  mines  daily  and  return  with  loads  to 
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the  home  terminal  in  tlie  period  prescribed  by  the  Hours  of 
Ser\'ice  act. 

Coupled  with  the  aijove-mentioned  advantages  of  Soldier 
Summit  as  a  site  for  a  division  terminal,  is  the  very  desirable 
equalization  in  length  of  operating  districts.  The  old  district, 
from  Green  River  to  Helper,  was  only  71.3  miles,  while  the 
adjoining  district,  from  Helper  to  Salt  Lake  City,  was  118.6 
miles  long,  and  all  the  mountain  grades  were  on  the  longer 
of  these  two  districts.  By  moving  the  terminal  from  Helper 
25  miles  westward  to  Soldier  Summit  the  adjacent  operating 


Looking  East  from  West  End  of  Yard 

districts  are  more  nearly  equalized  as  to  length,  the  distance 
from  Green  River  to  Soldier  Summit  being  96.3  miles  and 
the  distance  from  Soldier  Summit  to  Salt  Lake  Cit)'  93.6 
miles. 

Another  important  factor  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  a 
careful  air  brake  and  general  train  inspection  and  test  must 
be  made  on  all  trains  descending  either  way  from  the  summit. 
It  is  decidedly  more  economical  as  well  as  conducive  to  the 
greatest  efficiency  to  have  such  inspections  and  tests  made  by 
the  thoroughly  organized  forces  of  inspectors  with  permanent 
facilities  and  appliances  for  the  purpose.    There   is  always 


The  Coal  Chute  Trestle 

great  difficulty  in  maintaining  a  competent  force  and  adequate 
facilities  for  such  purposes  at  outlying  points.  Consequently, 
a  division  terminal  at  jjoints  where  rigid  inspections  must  be 
made  is  a  distinct  advantage. 

Requirements  of  the  Terminal 

From  a  consideration  of  the  foregoing  statement  of  the 
operating  conditions,  it  is  seen  that  the  trackage  requirements 
at  the  division  terminal  included  a  receiving  yard  for  long 
trains  of  empty  cars  arriving  from  the  west,  a  receiving  yard 


for  shorter  trains  of  loaded  cars  arriving  from  the  east,  a 
classification  and  departure  yard  for  trains  of  emjjties  east- 
bound  for  coal  loading  and  an  assembly  and  departure  yard 
for  the  long  trains  of  loaded  coal  cars  west]>ound.  The  re- 
quirements for  this  purpose  under  present  traffic  are  for  10 
coal  trains  westbound  out  of  the  terminal,  9  empty  coal  car 
trains  eastbound  into  the  terminal  and  a  larger  number  of 
trains  of  45  cars  or  under  operating  on  turn-around  runs  be- 
tween the  terminal  and  the  mines.  A  further  idea  of  the  re- 
quirements of  this  terminal  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  31,351 
cars  were  handled  through  the  terminal  in  the  month  of  De- 
cember, 1919.  Aside  from  the  classification  yard,  the  ter- 
minal must  furnish  complete  accommodations  for  turning 
engines  of  which  the  daily  output  is  12  Mallet  engines  and  53 
other  engines. 

Difficult  Engineering  Problems 

The  difficulty  of  locating  a  classification  yard  at  the  ape.x 
of  grades  descending  in  both  directions  in  mountainous  coun- 
try' can  well  be  imagined.     Not  only  was  the  alinement  of 


The  Coal  Chute 

the  main  track,  which  conformed  to  the  topography  of  the 
country,  subject  to  considerable  curvature  but  there  was  only 
2,750  ft.  of  level  track  and  1,650  ft.  of  0.56  per  cent  grade 
between  the  one-per  cent  grade  descending  eastward  and  a 
two-per  cent  grade  descending  westward.  By  going  to  rather 
extensive  grading,  it  was  possil)le  to  re-locate  the  main  line 
so  as  to  secure  a  tangent  for  the  entire  4,150  ft.  of  distance 
between  the  ends  of  the  two  per  cent  and  one  per  cent  grades, 
but  it  was  impossible  to  reduce  the  summit  elevation  so  as  to 
increase  this  distance.  The  length  of  the  yard,  therefore, 
was  necessarily  restricted  to  these  limits  which  is  not  any 
more  than  the  length  required  for  a  lOO-car  train.  Under  the 
circumstances,  it  was  impossible  to  lay  out  the  yard  for  the 
conduct  of  the  classification  by  a  progressive  movement  in 
the  direction  of  the  movement  of  the  traffic.  As  a  consequence, 
the  various  units  of  the  yard  had  to  be  located  in  parallel 
groups  within  the  fixed  limits.  To  secure  the  desired  length 
at  the  east  end  of  the  yard,  the  tangent  of  the  yard  tracks 
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was  twtinditl  i()iisi(kr;il)ly  hevond  tla-  point  of  curvature  of 
the  main  traik,  ni'a's.sitatinf»  main  line  connections  at  sonic 
distance  jjcyond  the  end  of  the  yard. 

'Ihe  hnation  of  tiie  several  yard  unit*-  in  groups  side  iiy  side 
necessitated  a  shuttle  movement  for  tiie  operation  of  the  yard 
and  since  this  yard  arrangement  necessarily  entailed  switching 
movements  heyond  the  end  of  the  yard  proper  in  either  one 
direction  or  the  other,  and  since  it  woultl  have  been  im- 
practicable to  carry  on  this  switching  on  tJie  heavy  main  line 
grade  at  either  end,  a  switching  tail  or  drill  track  was  con- 
structed from  tiie  throat  of  the  yard  at  the  westerly  end.  suji- 
ported  on  a  one-per  cent  ascending  grade. 

As  seen  on  the  map,  one  grid  of  tracks  is  used  for  the  west- 
liound  make-up  and  eastbound  receiving  yard,  while  the  west- 
bound receiving  yard  and  the  castliound  make-up  yards  com- 
prise two  shorted  grids,  placed  end  to  end.  Under  the  plan  of 
operation  short  cuts  of  cars  are  taken  from  the  receiving  tracks 
and  switched  into  the  departure  tracks  with  an  eastbound 
movement  wliicli  is  eitlier  on  the  level  or  on  the  0.56  per  cent 


Pari  Cross  Section  Part  MonihrSect/on 

Structural  Details  of  the  Engine  House 

down  grade.    All  of  the  engine  house  facilities  and  car  repair 
yards  are  located  to  the  north  of  the  classification  yard. 

The  whole  plan  of  the  yard  layout  was  the  subject  of  much 
study,  owing  to  the  heavy  expense  of  grading  and  to  the  fact 
that  lowering  of  summit  elevation  was  out  of  the  question.  As 
finally  designed  and  constructed,  the  grading  quantities 
amounted  to  upwards  of  460,000  cu.  yd.  of  excavation  prac- 
tically all  of  which  was  solid  rock. 

The  Engine  Terminal 

The  distinctive  feature  of  the  engine  terminal  is  a  rect- 
angular house,  an  innovation  undertaken  because  of  the  con- 
siderable number  of  Mallet  engines  which  must  be  accommo- 
dated at  this  terminal  and  the  difficulty  encountered  as  in 
all  regions  subject  to  heavy  snowfall,  in  keeping  the  turntable 
pit  clear  for  operation.  The  adoption  of  this  type  of  house 
was  obviously  the  most  important  factor  in  the  design  of  the 
engine  terminal  yard.  A  turning  wye  was,  of  course,  neces- 
sary, and  in  order  to  save  distance  traveled  by  locomotives 
in  turning,  entering  and  leaving  the  house,  the  layout  of  the 
house,  serving  tracks  and  wye  necessarily  demanded  com- 
pactness as  a  distinguishing  feature.  The  engine  house  is 
served  by  eight  through  tracks,  each  of  which  is  equipped 
with  three  engine  pits,  making  a  total  capacity  of  24  locomo- 


tives. A  powcrhou.sc,  heating  [jlant  and  storchou.se  is  also 
liou.sed  under  the  same  roof  and  I  lie  whole  is  enclosed  between 
the  two  legs  of  the  wye.  'I  he  location  of  the  coaling  station, 
the  tracks,  ash  jiits  and  the  other  auxiliary  facilities  are 
clearly  indicated  on  the  map. 

The  Engine  House 

The  house  is  of  the  "Unit  Bilt"  reinforced  concrete  type, 
a  total  of  95,5  units  being  used  in  its  construction.  'Ihe 
framing  consists  of  columns  spaced  20  ft.  center  to  center 
acro.ss  the  liou.se  and  29  ft.  8%  in.  parallel  with  the  tracks, 
and  carrying  longitudinal  girders  that  support  concrete  slabs 
spanning  transversely.     All  columns  are  27   ft.  high  at)Ove 


General    Plan    of    the    Engine    House    Showing    Layout    of 
Engine    Pits 

top  of  rail  with  corbels  on  one  side  7  ft.  from  the  top,  thus 
providing  alternate  high  and  low  girder  seats  and  resulting 
in  five  high  and  six  low  transverse  roof  bays.  The  monitors 
thus  formed  are  fitted  with  sash,  24  panels  of  which  are 
pivoted  and  operated  from  the  floor.  The  high  girders  are 
crowned  slightly  in  the  center  to  provide  drainage.  The  low 
roof  bays  have  alternate  high  and  low  supports,  so  that  the 
drainage  may  be  collected  at  low  points  and  conducted  by 
galvanized  leader  pipes  to  the  engine  pits.  The  entire  roof 
area  is  covered  with  two  layers  of  roofing  paper  and  three 
moppings  of  hot  asphalt  pitch.  The  side  walls  are  formed 
of  slabs  with  openings  for  large  triple-transom  windows  and 
track  doors  which  are  double  side  swing  wooden  doors  af- 
fording an  opening  14  ft.  wide  by  18  ft.  high. 
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There  are  24  engine  pits  in  the  house,  three  to  each  of 
the  eight  tracks.  The  pits  are  88  ft.  in  length  with  walls  of 
mass  concrete  3  ft.  wide  and  3  ft.  10  in.  deep,  reinforced 
with  heavy  triangle  wire  mesh  and  provided  with  rail  plates 
set  24  in.,  center  to  center.  Screened  sumps  at  the  ends  lead 
to  vitritied  tile  drains  with  concrete  manholes  at  convenient 
intervals.  Concrete  drop  pits  for  both  drivers  and  trucks 
cross  three  of  the  engine  pits  with  swinging  girder  bridges 
to  carry  the  track  rails  across  the  drop  pits. 

The  north  40  ft.  of  the  building  is  occupied  by  the  master 
mechanic's  office,  a  storeroom,  a  machine  shop,  the  heating 
plant  and  a  boiler  room.  The  floors  of  the  master  mechanic's 
office  and  storeroom  are  elevated  four  feet  above  the  engine 
house  floor,  while  the  fan  room  and  boiler  room  floors  are 
depressed  a  like  distance.  These  rooms  are  enclosed  by  13- 
in.  brick  walls  carried  to  the  under  side  of  the  roof  girders. 

The  engine  house  proper  is  heated  by  hot  air  which  is 
forced  through  a  system  of  concrete  and  vitrified  pipe  ducts 
from  the  heating  plant  as  shown  on  the  plan.  The  air  is 
heated  by  a  group  of  64  "Vento"  steam  radiators,  and  is  then 
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Plan  and   Section   of  the   Cinder   Pit 

forced  through  the  ducts  by  two  motor-driven  multi-blade 
conoidal  fans,  each  of  which  is  of  sufficient  capacity  to  de- 
liver 27,000  cu.  ft.  per  min.  Low  pressure  steam  coils  heat 
the  office  and  storeroom.  Steam  for  all  purposes  is  furnished 
by  two  200-hp.  Murray  horizontal  water  tube  boilers.  Ashes 
are  discharged  to  a  dump  150  ft.  from  the  boilers  through 
one  of  the  American  Steam  Conve)or  Corporation's  special 
eight-inch  cast  iron  pipe  conveyors,  operated  by  a  steam  jet. 
A  300-ton  capacity  coal  bin  is  located  in  front  of  boilers  and 
adjacent  to  the  .outside  wall  of  building,  convenient  openings 
being  provided  for  easy  handling  of  coal. 

Steam,  air  and  water  mains,  with  laterals  for  each  tier  of 
engine  pits,  are  carried  overhead  on  brackets  attached  to  the 
concrete  columns  with  drop  lines  and  service  connections  to 
serve  all  pits.  A  complete  boiler  washout  system  equipped 
with  blow-off,  wash-out  and  re-fill  pipes  and  connections  was 
furnished  and  installed  by  the  Miller  Heating  Company. 
Tanks  and  pressure  pumps  are  located  in  a  separate  building 
just  east  of  the  boiler  room. 

The  engine  house  is  lighted  by  200-watt  lamps  suspended 


from  the  girders,  all  vertical  and  overhead  conduits  being  im- 
bedded in  the  concrete  units.  Extension  cord  sockets  are 
provided  in  alternate  columns. 

Auxiliary  Facilities 

The  coal  chute  is  a  standard  incline  wooden  structure, 
provided  with  10  coaling  pockets,  five  on  each  side,  having 
a  total  capacity  of  300  tons.  The  chute  proper  is  80  ft.  long, 
supported  by  12-in.  by  12-in.  posts  and  sills  on  concrete 
footings.  The  incline  trestle  approach  is  528  ft.  long,  built 
on  a  six-per  cent  grade.  A  tail  trestle  extends  80  ft.  beyond 
the  chute  and  under  this  a  wet  sand  bin  was  built  and  sup- 
ported by  the  framework  of  the  trestle.  The  sand  drying 
facilities  consist  of  steam  coils,  over  which  the  sand  passes 
by  gravity  to  steel  drums  buried  in  the  ground  from  which 
it  is  forced  by  air  to  overhead  storage  bins. 

The  layout  also  includes  a  double-track  concrete  cinder  pit 
designed  for  use  with  a  steam  jet  pipe  conveyor  system  of 
disposal.  The  pit  proper  is  8  ft.  wide,  8  ft.  deep  and  30  ft. 
long,  built  between  tracks  20  ft.,  center  to  center.  This  main 
pit  is  connected  on  either  side  with  concrete  hoppers,  one 
under  each  track,  which  receive  the  cinders  from  the  locomo- 
tive ash  pans.  A  depression  in  the  bottom  of  the  pit  contains 
an  eight-inch  cast  iron  conveyor  pipe,  with  intake  tees  oppo- 
site the  hoppers.  This  is  carried  through  one  end  of  the  pit 
and  thence  underground  for  a  distance  of  175  ft.  to  discharge 
into  the  open  air.     At  the  opposite  end  of  the  pit  the  con- 


Depot,  Hotel  and  Group  of  Cottages 

veyor  pipe  terminates  in  an  overhead  line  for  depositing  cin- 
ders in  cars  on  an  adjacent  track.  Steam,  piped  from  the 
stationary  boilers  a  distance  of  500  ft.  is  used  at  a  pressure 
of  80  to  120  lb.  to  operate  the  conveyor  system. 

Because  of  the  prevalence  of  heavy  snow  in  the  winter, 
a  portion  of  two  repair  tracks  is  covered  by  a  frame  and 
corrugated  iron  structure,  44  ft.  wide  by  273  ft.  long.  The 
oil  house  is  of  frame  and  concrete  construction,  26  ft.  by  38 
ft.,  with  an  unloading  platform  on  one  side  and  one  end. 
The  superstructure  and  roof  are  covered  with  corrugated  gal- 
vanized iron.  Seven  oil  storage  tanks  are  located  in  a  con- 
crete cellar  10  ft.  deep,  while  a  gasoline  tank  is  buried  under 
the  platform  outside  of  the  building.  A  4-ft.  by  4-ft.  conduit 
for  oil  and  heating  pipes  connects  the  cellar  with  the  store- 
room in  the  engine  house.  A  complete  oil  distributing  system, 
consisting  of  eight  automatic  self-registering  pumps,  located 
in  the  storeroom,  together  with  fill  boxes  for  barrel  and  car 
service  and  all  requisite  piping  was  furnished  and  installed 
by  the  S.  F.  Bowser  Company. 

At  the  summit  of  heavy  grades,  the  testing  of  air  brakes  is 
particularly  necessary,  and  therefore  a  brake  testing  plant 
with  its  distributing  pipe  lines  through  the  yard  was  installed. 
Current  for  all  power  purposes  and  the  lighting  of  the  ter- 
minal is  obtained  from  the  Utah  Light  &  Power  Company, 
which  has  a  nearliy  high  voltage  electric  transmission  line. 

Water  Supply 

Another  most  important  engineering  problem  was  the  se- 
curing of  an  adequate  water  supply  at  a  summit  location  of 
this  character.  This  requirement  was  met  by  the  fact  that 
the  Denver  &  Rio  Grande  held  water  rights  at  points  along 
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tile  I'riic  nvrr.  Uy  olilamiiit;  autlioni)  lo  iraii>ri-r  llic  liylit.s 
to  (livirt  wator  to  onr  of  it.-*  trilnitarios.  tlu'  Wliiti'  rivi-r,  a  nor- 
mal How  of  adriiiiatf  (|Uantity  was  sirurt-d  witli  an  intake  of 
-uflii  lent  lu'ad  al)()vc  the  summit  to  obtain  a  gravity  llou. 
I'liis  plan  lUHi'ssitatcd  alunit  SV.|  niili-s  of  12-in.  wooden  stavt' 
|ii|K'  and  a  storaije  resiTvoir  on  liii^li  ground  at  the  terminal. 

Housing  Accommodations 

Not  the  least  among  the  features  of  this  jjrojeet  was  tlu' 
provision  it  was  necessary  to  maki-  for  housing  the  employees 
and  their  families,  for  the  surrounding  lountry  at  Soldier 
Summit  is  uninhabited.  Ten  new  si.x-rtxnn  and  10  new 
four-room  frame  cottages  were  built  for  the  use  of  the  com- 
pany employees  and  in  addition  a  number  of  cottages  from 
the  old  terminal  at  Hel[)er  were  moved  to  new  locations  at 
Soldier  Summit.  In  adclition,  a  two-story  frame  hotel  build- 
ing was  built  in  the  shape  of  a  "T"  130  ft.  across  tlie  front 
and  85  ft.  deep.  All  of  the  second  floor  and  a  jjart  of  the 
first  floor  is  devoted  to  sleeping  rooms  and  the  remainder  of 
the  first  fl(X)r  to  a  lunch  room,  lobby,  kitchen,  etc.  The  map 
layout  of  the  terminal  also  shows  the  location  of  a  two-story 
frame  station  building  affording  space  on  the  second  floor  for 
tlivision  oftices.  The  hotel  and  station  are  heated  by  a  .steam- 
heating  i)lant  located  in  the  small  structure  adjacent  to  the 
station.  .-Ml  of  the  housing  buildings,  including  the  em- 
ployees' cottages,  are  equipped  with  modern  sanitation  for 
which  it  was  necessary  to  jirovide  a  sewerage  dis])osal  system. 

The  yard  and  engine  terminal  at  Soldier  Summit  was  de- 
signed and  built  under  the  direction  of  J.  G.  Gwyn  and  A. 
O.  Ridgway,  assistant  chief  engineer  of  the  Denver  &  Rio 
Grande. 


Roads  That  Did  Not  Accept 

Six  Months  Guaranty 

WASiiivinoN,    1).    C. 

THK  LIST  M.-\DE  public  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission on  March  20  of  the  864  companies,  including 
railroads,  steamship,  bridge,  terminal  and  depot  com- 
panies, the  Pullman  Company  and  American  Railway  Ex- 
press Company,  that  have  filed  with  the  commission  an  ac- 
ceptance of  the  provisions  of  Section  209  of  the  transporta- 
tion act,  which  entitles  them  to  a  six-months  guaranty  by  the 
government  but.  requires  them  to  turn  over  any  earnings  in 
excess  of  the  guaranty  to  the  Treasury,  shows  that  41  Class 
I  roads  and  large  switching  and  terminal  companies  have 
decided  to  take  their  chances  without  a  guaranty,  hoping  to 
earn  more  than  the  standard  return  based  on  the  net  operat- 
ing income  of  the  three  years  ending  June  30,  1917.  In  ad- 
dition about  100  of  the  smaller  companies,  out  of  the  list  of 
roads  whose  standard  return  has  been  certified  to  the  Presi- 
dent by  the  commision  as  shown  by  its  last  annual  report, 
failed  to  file  acceptances  of  the  guaranty  and  a  large  num- 
ber of  other  short  line  railroads  are  missing  from  the  list,  but 
in  many  cases  it  is  understood  that  this  resulted  from  a  fail- 
ure to  act  in  time  rather  than  from  a  deliberate  intention  to 
refuse  the  government's  assistance. 

According  to  the  law,  the  acceptances  were  to  be  filed  by 
March  15  and  the  commission  on  March  4  issued  a  notice, 
which  was  sent  to  854  companies  by  telegraph,  suggesting  a 
form  of  acceptance  and  of  a  resolution  to  be  adopted  by  the 
boards  of  directors  authorizing  the  presidents  of  the  various 
companies  to  execute  the  document. 

The  list  of  railroads  that  have  accepted  the  guaranty  in- 
cludes several  of  the  more  prosperous  companies  that  earned 
much  more  than  their  standard  return  in  1918  and  1919  and 
the  list  of  those  that  did  not  accept  also  includes  many  that 
failed  to  earn  their  guaranty  under  federal  control. 

The  Long  Island  on  March  9  filed  an  acceptance  and  on 


March  1  .>  rcvokt'd  it.  The  prnuipal  (OMi|)anies  that  have 
indicated  lluir  intention  of  taking  their  own  diances,  together 
with  the  amount  of  the  standard  return  which  would  have 
been  guaranteed  and  the  percentage  of  that  amount  which 
they  earned  in   1918  and  1919  is  as  follow.-: 

riu<iii.iK.-.,f 

Slaiiilar.l  Slanil.ird  K. 

Kt'ltirii  liirii  Karni'd  n 

1919.  I9U 

\l.ili;i.i..,   (.iial    S.iull.cni                                               ...$1,^03,180  88  1211 

.\llanlii    \    W.-sl    r.iiiit 252,995  213. .1  261.1 

Atlantic    (  ity     222,066  336  458 

lUlt   Kailwav   of  Chicago 869,442  186  181 

lli-sscincr  «i  Lake  Eric 4,713,564  42.5  104.8 

HirminRliain    .SoiilluTn    138,815  16.8  223.0 

Carolina,  Clinchfu-lcl  &  Ohio 1,627,963  92              71.4 

Cincinnati.  .\'iw  Orleans  &  Texas  Pacific 3.541,040  14. "J          87. J 

ColDradd  v\:   Wyoming   333,053  24. 1            57  1 

Ciinibcrlan.l   \  alley    1.228.967  36.4  1  .Mi  i 

Dnhith    v"v     Iron     Kangc 2,355,242  130.V  l(,  f. 

Dulnth,    Missalile    &    Northern 5,122,051  222.6  .MJ 

Duhith,    Winnipeg    &    Pacific 357,136  39              (,<i    ■ 

F.lgin,    Jolict    &    Kastern 2,862,177  116.1  167 

I'onila,    Inhnstown   &   C.loversville 359,583  105              X'' 

Kort  Smitli  &  Western 80.499  30O  J.).' 

l-ike  Superior  &  Ishpcining 150,880  187  331 

Loni!    Island     3,221,949  75.9  121. S 

Louisiana    &     .\rkansas 359,362  (def)           24 

Monongahela    Connecting    33,620  (def)  416 

Montour    314,424  48.2  114 

New   Orleans  S;  North    Kastern 1,204,992  15.5           82.2 

New   York.   Chicapo   &   St.   Louis 2.218,857  182.5  17>  > 

Newhurt'h   &    South    Shore 75,831  (def)  2X6 

Northwestern     Pacific     1338.000  82  5  111 

Pcre    Mar.|uetle     3.748,196  179.2  111.    - 

Perkionuii    339.C'91  154  142 

Philadelphia,    Bethlehem    &    New    Kngland 102,022  (def)  121 

Port    Riailins    236,454  227  208 

Richmond.    Frederickslnira    &    Potomac 1.136,974  243.1  266.1 

St.   Louis  Southwe.stern    3,355.749  91  5  109.7 

-St.    Louis    Southwestern    of    Texas 555,165  (def)  (def) 

South    liulTalo     141,160  (def)          83.7 

Southern     18,653.893  57.1  158.2 

Spokane    Tntc national     190.909  169  140 

Union   Railroad   (Pa.) 1,370,290  30.4  106 

Utah    105,425  459  560 

Washington    Stuthern     467.230  401.3  371.6 

West   Jersey' &   Seashore 952,682  1.3  (def  I 

Western     Pacific     1,900,350  188.2  137.1 

Western    of    .\lahania    2SS.338  1 97  .5  215.8 

Some  of  the  roads  that  earned  much  more  than  their  guar- 
anty in  1919,  yet  accepted  the  six-months  guaranty,  are:  De- 
troit &  Toledo  Shore  Line,  that  earned  200.8  per  cent  of  its 
guaranty;  Grand  Trunk  Western  Lines,  214.6  per  cent; 
Michigan  Central,  210.7  per  cent;  Louisville,  Henderson  & 
St.  Louis,  145,9  per  cent;  Yazoo  &  Mississippi  Valley,  115.9 
per  cent,  and  Union  Pacific,  139'.8  per  cent.  The  Southern 
is  the  only  one  of  the  larger  systems  that  did  not  accept  the 
guaranty. 

Out  of  a  total  of  203  Class  I  roads  and  large  switching 
and  terminal  companies  whose  standard  return  and  net  op- 
earting  income  for  1918  and  1919  are  compared  in  a  table 
compiled  by  the  Bureau  of  Railway  Economics,  52  compan- 
ies earned  more  than  the  standard  return  for  both  years,  while 
151  companies  earned  less.  The  52  companies  earned  33.87 
per  cent  more  than  their  standard  return,  thereby  contribut- 
ing $110,825,671  toward  making  up  the  deficits  of  the  151 
companies  that  earned  48.2  per  cent  or  $718,676,092  less 
tlian  their  standard  return.  The  203  roads  as  a  whole  earned 
$607,850,421  or  33.4  per  cent  less  than  the  .standard  return. 

For  1919  there  were  44  roads  that  earned  more  than  their 
standard  return  by  35.8  per  cent  or  $51,784,666,  while  159 
roads  earned  less  than  the  standard  return  by  $444,368,818 
or  58.1  per  cent. 

For  1918  there  were  76  roads  that  earned  more  than  the 
standard  return  by  $85,707,877,  or  33.4  per  cent,  while  127 
roads  earned  less  than  their  standard  return  by  $300,974,146, 
or  46.15  per  cent. 


Urges  Al.sska  Land  Development. — Legislation  to  stimulate 
development  of  land  adjacent  to  the  Alaskan  Railroad  has  been 
urged  by  Acting  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Vogelsang  in  a 
letter  to  the  Senate.  The  department,  he  said,  is  without 
funds  to  advise  farmers  and  other  settlers  of  opportunities 
along  the  railroad,  although  1,000,000  acres  of  agricultural  land 
near  the  railroad  have  been  surveyed  and  townsites  laid  out. 


I.  C.  C.  Holds  Hearing  on  Rate-Making  Procedure 

Property   Investment   Accounts   Suggested   as   Temporary 
Basis  of  Value — Three  Rate  Groups  Proposed 


THE  FIRST  RATE  CASE  uiider  the  new  transportation  act 
was  initiated  at  a  hearing  before  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  at  Washington  on  Monday,  March  22,  and 
three  days  were  devoted  by  the  commission  to  hearing  the 
views  of  the  representatives  of  the  railroad  companies,  the 
Association  of  Security  Owners,  shippers,  state  commissioners 
and  organized  emplo\ees  as  to  the  methods  to  be  used  by  the 
commission  in  adjusting  rates  to  produce  the  fair  return  re- 
quired by  the  law. 

The  subjects  for  discussion  at  the  hearing  were:  1. 
Whether  the  rate  adjustment  shall  be  made  for  the  carriers  as 
a  whole  or  by  rate  groups  or  territories,  and  if  the  latter,  what 
rate  groups  should  be  designated  by  the  commission.  2. 
What  methods  should  now  be  employed  for  detennining  the 
aggregate  value  of  the  railway  property  of  the  carriers  as  a 
whole  or  in  each  of  such  rate  groups  or  territories. 

This  was  not  the  first  hearing  involving  the  prospect  of  a 
general  increase  in  freight  rates  throughout  the  country,  be- 
cause the  railroads  had  asked  for  such  an  increase  in  the  15 
per  cent  case  in  1917.  Nor  would  the  general  increase 
expected  be  the  first,  because  Director  General  McAdoo  had 
made  such  an  increase  in  1918  without  the  formality  of  a 
hearing,  but  the  proceeding  was  placed  on  a  new  plane  both 
by  the  new  conditions  created  by  the  transportation  act  and 
by  the  magnitude  of  the  figures  involved.  While  the  pros- 
pective advance  in  rates  on  the  Ijasis  of  jiresent  figures  may 
not  be  so  large  as  that  ordered  by  Director  General  McAdoo, 
the  possibility  that  it  might  have  to  be  enhanced  before  the 
matter  is  concluded  was  foreshadowed  by  the  resumption  of 
conferences  on  the  same  day  between  the  committees  repre- 
senting the  railroads  and  the  employees  whose  wage  demands 
are  estimated  at  $1,100,000,000  a  year.  Moreover,  the  prin- 
cipal subject  of  discussion,  the  question  of  the  value  to  be 
used  as  a  basis  for  the  SVj  or  6  per  cent  return  allowed  by 
the  new  law  until  the  commission  completes  its  valuation 
under  the  law  of  191,3,  led-the  argument  into  the  field  of  bil- 
lions, whereas  in  previous  rate  cases  most  of  the  points  of 
difference  have  Ijeen  ex]3ressed  in  millions.  On  the  question 
of  the  value  of  the  railroads  the  extremes  were  represented  by 
counsel  for  the  employees'  organizations  that  have  adopted 
$12,000,000,000  as  a  maximum  figure,  although  this  figure 
was  not  mentioned  at  the  hearing,  and  for  the  railroad  execu- 
tives, who  contended  that  the  full  present  value  of  the  rail- 
roads would  be  at  least  75  per  cent  aliove  the  book  cost,  which 
would  produce  a  total  somewhere  around  $35,000,000,000, 
although  it  was  only  asked  that  the  book  cost  be  taken  as  a 
minimum. 

The  attendance  at  the  hearing  was  so  great  that  even  stand- 
ing room  was  at  a  premium,  and  in  order  to  limit  the  pro- 
ceedings to  the  three  days  allotted  it  was  necessary  for  the 
various  groups  of  interests  to  pool  their  issues  and  select 
representatives  to  speak  for  them. 

The  representatives  of  the  As.sociation  of  Railway  Execu- 
tives and  of  the  National  Association  of  Owners  of  Railroad 
Securities  suggested  that  the  tliree  present  classification  terri- 
tories, eastern,  western  and  southern,  be  designated  as  the 
rate  groups  and  that  the  property  investment  accounts  of  the 
carriers  be  taken  temporarily  as  the  basis  of  value  of  the  rail- 
way propert}',  although  the  representatives  of  the  executives 
referred  to  this  as  a  minimum.  The  railroads  in  Southwest- 
ern territory  asked  that  their  lines  be  designated  as  a  separate 
group,  and  a  group  of  other  lines  asked  that  the  Western 
roads  be  divided  into  three  groups,  one  for  Southwestern  ter- 


Washington,  I),  c. 
ritor\-,  one  for  what  is  known  as  Western  Trunk  Line  terri- 
tory, extending  roughly  to  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  one  for 
transcontinental  territory,  including  the  lines  from  the  Twin 
Cities  to  the  Pacific  Coast. 

Donald  R.  Richberg,  representing  the  railroad  employees' 
organizations,  took  the  position  that  the  commission  cannot 
comply  with  the  requirement  that  it  adjust  rates  to  produce  a 
return  of  5^^  to  6  per  cent  until  it  ascertains  the  actual  value 
of  the  properties. 

Representatives  of  the  shippers  and  of  the  state  railroad 
and  utilities  commissioners  generally  approved  of  the  pro- 
posal that  the  three  classification  territories  be  taken,  at  least 
temporarily,  as  the  rate  groups,  although  there  were  several 
other  suggestions,  and  most  of  the  shippers'  representatives 
who  spoke  regarded  the  temporary  use  of  the  property  invest- 
ment accounts,  subject  to  modifications  or  corrections  by  the 
commission,  as  a  fair,  practicable  basis.  J.  E.  Benton, 
Washington  representative  of  the  National  Association  of 
Railway  and  Utilities  Commissioners,  however,  attacked  the 
investment  accounts  as  worthless,  unreliable  and  no  evidence 
of  either  cost  or  value,  and  he  insisted  that  the  commission 
attempt  to  build  up  an  aggregate  value  by  the  use  of  such 
data  as  is  now  available  as  the  result  of  the  work  under  the 
valuation  act  and  by  the  consideration  of  all  available  infor- 
mation as  the  basis  for  an  estimate. 

In  general,  however,  the  atmosphere  of  the  hearing  was  far 
less  contentious  than  that  of  most  of  the  former  big  rate  cases 
and  there  was  a  more  evident  desire  for  co-operation  on  the 
part  of  all  interests. 

Railroad  Credit  Now^  Depends  on  Commission 

S.  Davies  Warfield,  president  of  the  National  Association 
of  Owners  of  Railroad  Securities,  the  first  witness,  said  in 
part: 

"Upon  your  decision  in  respect  to  the  two  fundamental 
questions  arising  in  the  administration  of  the  transportation 
act  rests  the  question  as  to  whether  the  railroads  of  the  coun- 
try are  to  remain  in  private  hands  or  through  force  of  circum- 
stances lie  acquired  by  the  government.  In  your  determina- 
tion of  the.se  questions  those  owning  the  securities  of  the 
railroads  have  great  concern.  The  act  leaves  to  tUe  commis- 
sion two  methods  to  be  pursued  in  arriving  at  the  aggregate 
fair  value  of  the  railroads  upon  which  tlie  percentage  return 
shall  be  computed  and  rates  made  accordingly.  This  asso- 
ciation advocated  before  the  committees  of  Congress  the 
grouping  of  the  railroads  that  has  been  -heretofore  employed 
by  the  commission'  and  that  the  present  three  classification 
territories,  with  perhaps  some  shifting  of  certain  railroads 
from  one  territory  to  another,  would  be  an  equitable  division, 
fair  both  to  the  shippers  and  the  railroads.  We  can  see  no 
reason  to  change  this  position.  When  it  comes  to  the  ascer- 
tainment of  the  fair  value  of  railroad  property  in  the  aggre- 
gate for  rate-making,  this  reaches  the  root  of  railroad  credit. 
We  advocated  before  the  committees  of  Congress  tlie  use  of 
the  only  basis  immediately  availalile  for  computing  the  return 
from  rates  until  replaced  by  actual  valuations,  and  that  is  the 
property  investment  account  of  the  railroads  in  the  aggregate. 

"It  is  not  necessary  to  call  to  the  attention  of  men  of  the 
great  experience  of  those  sitting  on  this  commission  the  tre- 
mendous difficulties  confronting  the  railroads  in  securing  the 
funds  upon  which  to  continue  their  successful  operation.  We 
believe  the  public  and  the  shippers  fully  appreciate  these 
conditions,  and  we  hope  and  believe  they  will  co-operate  to 
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relicvi-  tluin.  Wf  will  not  i^o  into  tin-  sliortaj^c  of  lars  and 
on)^inc  power.  Tlii.s  conimi.'^sioii  i>.  (onvtr.sant  with  the  rec- 
ord. Nor  will  we  enter  into  details  with  respcrt  to  the 
immense  importance  of  the  problem  of  financinp  at  present 
throui-h  the  sale  of  bonds  or  other  railroad  securities.  The 
comjietition  in  the  money  market  is  t(M)  .severe  to  admit  of  the 
present  .successful  I'lnancinjj  of  the  securities  of  any  railroad. 
There  has,  therefore,  been  committed  to  this  commission  the 
greatest  responsibility  ever  delegated  to  a  governmental  or 
regulatory  body,  for  upon  your  decision  and  appreciation  of 
the  serious  jiroblems  confronting  the  railroads  dejii'nds  tlieir 
al)ility  to  move  the  products  of  the  manufacturer  and  the 
field.  The  railroads  cannot  move  them  without  credit,  and 
credit  will  not  be  obtained  without  due  regard  for  the  require- 
ments that  give  it." 

Forney  Johnston,  counsel  for  the  association,  congratulated 
the  commission  and  the  transportation  of  the  country  on  the 
added  responsibility  and  authority  conferred  upon  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission,  "undiluted  by  any  division  of 
authority,"  and  he  expres.sed  the  utmost  confidence  that  the 
purj)ose  and  object  of  Congress  to  sustain  and  make  effective 
private  ownership  and  avoid  government  ownership  is  to  be 
carried  out.  "The  battle  of  the  Marne  on  the  question  of 
railway  credit  and  government  ownersliip  has  been  fought 
and  won,"  he  said,  "and  the  transportation  act  has  been 
written  around  the  necessity  for  greater  revenue  for  credit  and 
immediate  stal)ility."  He  also  pointed  out  that  the  intensive 
survey  resulting  in  the  present  act  began  with  the  President's 
message  of  December,  1915,  urging  a  thorough  survey  to 
ascertain  whether  existing  laws  and  their  administration  were 
as  serviceable  as  they  might  be  in  enabling  the  railroads  to 
perform  the  pul)lic  service  of  transportation.  The  President's 
mes.sage  led  to  the  appointment  of  the  Newlands  committee, 
which  continued  its  investigation  until  it  was  superseded  by 
war  and  federal  control,  and  by  taking  up  its  work  the  com- 
mittees of  Congress  produced  and  Congress  adopted  the  trans- 
portation act  based  on  the  necessity  for  increased  and  stabil- 
ized revenue. 

Any  standard  of  valuation  less  than  the  aggregate  property 
investment  accounts  will  be  inadequate  to  restore  credit, 
assure  service  and  facilities  and  avoid  government  ownership, 
Mr.  Johnston  argued,  and  he  laid  much  stress  on  the  asser- 
tion that  Congress  had  such  a  standard  clearly  in  mind  when 
it  adopted  the  act.  He  asked  that  the  uncorrected  property 
investment  account  be  used  for  what  he  called  the  interlocu- 
tory valuation,  because  it  would  be  unfair  to  revise  it  down- 
ward because  of  conspicuous  instances  of  overstatement  with- 
out being  able  to  revise  it  upward  for  the  instances  of  under- 
statement which  are  not  so  well  known.  If  the  commission 
should  adopt  an  overcautious  attitude  the  entire  purpose  of 
Congress  would  be  thwarted,  he  said,  because  the  property 
investment  accounts  and  the  fact  that  the  standard  return 
under  the  federal  .control  act  amounted  to  5.22  per  cent  on 
that  sum  had  iieen  taken  into  consideration  throughout  the 
proceedings  before  the  Congressional  committees.  Some  mem- 
bers of  the  commission  expressed  some  curiosit}'  as  to  why 
Congress  had  not  stated  its  intention  to  have  the  property 
accounts  used  if  that  had  been  its  purpose  instead  of  saying 
that  they  were  to  be  given  no  more  weight  than  they  were 
entitled  to,  and  when  Mr.  Johnston  quoted  a  statement  made 
by  Commissioner  Clark  in  reply  to  a  question  at  the  hearing 
before  the  House  committee  that  he  knew  of  no  better  avail- 
able standard,  Mr.  Clark  read  the  question  to  which  he  had 
replied,  which  referred  to  the  use  of  these  accounts  "subject 
to  review  by  the  commission  so  it  may  eliminate  improper 
items." 

In  reply  to  a  question  by  Commissioner  Aitchison  as  to 
whether  the  commission  should  not  consider  any  other  infor- 
mation, Mr.  Johnston  said  that  such  results  as  the  commis- 
sion has  already  obtained  from  its  valuation  work  must  have 
demonstrated  that  the  property  investment  account  is  not  too 


liigli.  Commissioner  McChord  a.sked  what  would  haj)|)en  if 
the  commission  .should  u.se  a  value  of,  say,  $20,000,000,000 
and  the  valuation  should  later  .show  only  $15,000,000,000. 
Mr.  Johnston  said  that  would  be  after  the  two-year  period 
fixed  i)y  the  law  during  which  Syj  per  cent  is  declared  a  fair 
return,  and  it  would  then  be  the  duty  of  the  commi.ssion  to 
fix  a  rate  of  interest  sufficient  to  sustain  the  credit  of  the 
carriers.  He  asked  the  commission  to  consider  that  there 
are  many  judicial  questions  yet  to  be  settled  which  may  affect 
the  weight  of  the  data  gathered  by  the  Bureau  of  Valuation, 
and  that  any  doul)t  should  now  be  resolved  in  favor  of  the 
pul)lic  interest  in  adc(|uate  transportation  facilities. 

"I  liave  a  notion  that  neither  the  book  value  nor  the  valua- 
tion data  are  infallible,"  said  Commissioner  McChord,  "but 
no  one  wants  to  do  any  harm.  We  recognize  that  the  carriers 
must  be  financed  and  their  credit  maintained.  I  recognize 
that  under  the  act  of  Congress  there  has  been  a  complete 
reversal  of  ideas.  The  first  thing  to  be  done  is  to  finance  the 
carriers." 

Commissioner  Daniels  asked  why  the  capitalization  of  the 
standard  return  might  not  be  an  available  standard.  Mr. 
Johnston  said  that  he  had  no  doubt  that  the  Senate  had  recog- 
nized the  relation  between  the  standard  return  and  the  prop- 
erty investment  account  and  that  Senator  Cummins  had  stated 
that  Syi  per  cent  upon  the  book  value  would  represent  an 
increase  of  about  $50,000,000  above  the  standard  return. 

Basis  of  Value 

The  position  of  the  As.sociation  of  Railway  Executives  as 
to  the  basis  of  value  to  be  used  for  the  present  was  stated  by 
Alfred  P.  Thom,  counsel  for  the  association,  in  a  resolution 
adopted  by  the  executives  as  follows: 

"The  problem  before  the  commission  is  to  determine  in  a 
summary  way  the  aggregate  value  of  all  property  held  or  used 
for  the  purpose  of  transportation  in  the  several  rate  groups, 
the  transportation  act  recognizing  that  the  correct  amount  of 
such  aggregate  value  cannot  now  be  determined. 

"In  considering  and  determining  the  problem,  the  property 
investment  accounts  and  the  materials  and  supplies  accounts 
in  a  given  group  are,  in  our  judgment,  admissible  in  evidence, 
and  the  carriers  believe  that  these  accounts  for  the  several 
groups  are  the  minimum  conservative  figures  now  susceptible 
of  use,  all  other  data  and  evidence  being  for  the  most  part 
actually  and  in  all  cases  legally  incomplete  and  unfinished. 

"In  our  judgment  the  property  investment  accounts  should, 
under  the  law,  be  considered  in  connection  with  and  supple- 
mented by  any  other  available  evidence  or  data  sufficiently 
complete  and  reasonably  adequate  for  the  purpose,  but  the 
basis  of  the  value  now  arrived  at  should  not  be  the  incomplete 
data  compiled  in  connection  with  the  work  of  valuation  now 
in  progress  under  the  federal  valuation  act,  as  it  is  important  ■ 
that  the  final  valuation  under  that  act  should  not  be  antici- 
pated or  prejudiced  in  this  proceeding." 

Benjamin  Campbell,  vice-president  of  the  New  York,  New  ji 
Haven  &  Hartford,  expressed  the  view  of  the  majority  of  the 
carriers  in  favor  of  the  adoption  of  the  three  existing  classi- 
fication groupings  at  this  time,  so  far  as  possible,  in  order 
that  the  groups  and  rates  may  be  established  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible. These  territories  have  been  recognized  since  1887,  he 
said,  and  represent  comparatively  little  overlapping  of  rail- 
roads, whereas  to  subdivide  them  would  require  the  breaking 
of  lines  of  railroad  and  the  separation  of  accounts. 

Southwestern  Lines  Ask  Separate   Group 

B.  F.  Bush,  president  of  the  Missouri  Pacific,  spoke  as 
chairman  of  the  Southwestern  Railway  Executives'  Associa- 
tion formed  at  a  recent  conference  of  the  Southwestern  lines, 
at  which  it  was  decided  that  if  practicable  a  further  segrega- 
tion should  be  made  by  putting  the  Southwestern  lines  into 
a  statutory  group  for  rate-making  purposes,  but  that  if  this 
should    be    considered    impracticable    now    the    commission 
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should  take  into  consideration  the  special  needs  of  the  South- 
western lines  by  granting  them  a  higher  level  of  rates  than  is 
accorded  the  western  lines  as  a  whole.  The  association  in- 
cludes the  Missouri  Pacific,  Missouri,  Kansas  &  Texas,  St. 
Louis  Southwestern,  Kansas  City  Southern,  Texas  &  Pacific, 
Gulf  Coast  Lines,  San  Antonio  &  Aransas  Pass,  San  Antonio, 
Uvale  &  Gulf,  Kansas  City,  Mexico  &  Orient,  Louisiana  & 
Arkansas,  Missouri  &  North  Arkansas,  and  Kansas,  Okla- 
homa &  Gulf. 

Mr.  Bush  said  he  represented  a  group  of  carriers  that  are 
"attempting  to  realize  a  commercial  profit  from  the  sale  of 
transportation  in  these  days  of  the  high  cost  of  living,"  that 
it  is  the.  duty  of  the  commission  to  assist  in  the  financial 
rehabilitation  of  the  systems  of  transportation  and  that  this 
represents  one  of  the  most  momentous  tasks  in  the  history  of 
the  country.  Without  the  unlimited  credit  of  the  government, 
he  said,  the  railroads  would  not  have  been  able  to  meet  the 
transportation  needs  of  the  country  during  the  war.  The 
new  act  gives  the  commission  full  power  to  allow  adequate 
rates  as  well  a^  to  deal  with  such  questions  as  those  involved 
in  discrimination  and  local  conditions.  Missouri,  Arkansas, 
Oklahoma  and  Texas  and  that  part  of  Louisiana  west  of  the 
Mississippi  river,  because  of  their  peculiar  conditions,  ought 
to  be  considered  in  a  separate  group.  The  railroads  in  this 
territory  are  mostly  north  and  south  lines  and  have  varying 
operating  and  traffic  conditions  from  the  east  and  west  lines 
to  the  north  of  them. 

The  .southwestern  lines  form  a  natural  group  for  the  pur- 
pose of  establi.shing  a  fair  return,  Mr.  Bush  said,  and  their 
distinct  character  had  been  recognized  by  the  Railroad  Ad- 
ministration when  it  created  the  Southwestern  region.  The 
rates  in  this  territory  have  always  been  considered  by  them- 
selves, and  the  .shippers  in  the  territory  are  not  so  much  con- 
cerned with  the  measure  of  the  rates  as  with  the  necessity  for 
adequate  transportation  facilities.  The  territory  is  develop- 
ing so  rapidly  in  production  that  any  increase  in  rates  is 
inconsequential  as  compared  with  the  loss  suffered  by  inabil- 
ity to  reach  the  markets,  particularly  in  the  case  of  food  prod- 
ucts, which  are  so  badly  needed.  Mr.  Bush  also  referred  to 
the  fact  that  20,000  miles  of  railroad  in  the  southwest  have 
been  in  receiver.ships. 

C.  Haile,  chief  traffic  officer  of  the  Missouri,  Kansas  & 
Texas,  testified  regarding  traffic  conditions,  saying  that  the 
southwestern  lines  had  been  treated  as  a  separate  group  in 
the  construction  of  rates  for  more  than  a  generation.  For 
the  years  1915,  1916  and  1917,  he  said,  25  representative 
southwestern  roads  had  earned  an  average  of  only  4.07  per 
cent. 

Other  Lines  Propose  Three  Western  Groups 
Stanley  H.  Johnson,  vice-president  of  the  Chicago,  Rock 
Island  &  Pacific,  urged  the  division  of  the  western  lines  into 
three  groups.  Southwestern  territory.  Western  Trunk  Line 
Committee  territory  and  transcontinental  or  intermountain 
territory,  which  would  include  the  Great  Northern,  Northern 
Pacific,  and  the  Minneapolis,  St.  Paul  &  Sault  Ste.  Marie, 
except  its  Chicago  line.  He  said  he  spoke  on  behalf  of  the 
Chicago  &  Northwestern;  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul; 
Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  Pacific;  Illinois  Central:  Kansas 
City  Southern;  Missouri  Pacific;  St.  Louis-San  Francisco; 
Mi.s,souri,  Kansas  &  Texas;  Chicago  &  Alton:  Minneapolis 
&  St.  Louis,  and  Elgin,  Joliet  &  Eastern. 

Mr.  Johnson  said  that  Western  Trunk  Line  territor}'  is  just 
as  distinct  and  well-recognized  as  the  classification  territories 
If  the  country  were  to  be  divided  into  five  rate-making  groups, 
Official  Classification  territory  would  compri.se  about  61,000 
miles  of  railroad.  Southern  Classification  territor}-  42.000, 
Southwestern  territory  37,000,  Western  Trunk  Line  territory 
62,000,  and  the  rest  of  the  western  territory,  which  might  be 
called  transcontinental  and  intermountain  territon.',  .39,000. 
He  said   the  proposed   division   of   western   territory   corre- 


sponded to  that  accepted  by  the  ea.stern  and  southern  lines 
for  a  division  of  the  territory  east  of  the  Missis.sippi  river  into 
eastern  and  .southern  territory.  The  majority  of  the  western 
trunk  lines,  he  said,  believed  it  would  be  unfortunate  and 
contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the  law  to  create  one  immense  west- 
ern group  and  make  the  far  western  lines  earn  more  than 
tiiey  are  entitled  to,  while  withholding  from  the  lines  in  the 
southwest  and  the  trunk  line  group  what  they  need.  The 
spirit  of  the  law  is  to  make  each  railroad  earn  as  near  5 5^ 
per  cent  as  practicable.  This  is  not  practicable  as  to  indi- 
vidual roads,  but  it  would  be  practicable  to  apply  it  to  the 
southwestern  and  western  trunk  line  groups.  The  alleged 
difficulty  of  separating  values,  expense  and  earnings,  he  said, 
does  not  appear  to  l^e  insurmountable.  The  Rock  Island  has 
many  times  met  the  same  problem  in  proceedings  before  state 
commissions.  If  the  plan  should  be  adopted  intra-territorial 
traffic  would  take  the  percentage  of  increase  determined  upon 
for  the  group  and  traffic  between  trunk  line  and  transconti- 
nental territory  would  take  the  percentage  applied  to  the 
trunk  lines. 

Frank  Lyon,  appearing  for  the  Northwestern  Coal  Dock 
Operators'  Association,  said  his  clients  think  the  rates  of  the 
railroads  serving  the  docks  at  Lake  Superior  are  now  fairly 
compensatory  and  that  if  they  are  not  grouped  with  other 
roads  the  needs  of  the  rest  of  the  country  can  be  taken  care 
of  without  increasing  their  rates.  Chairman  Clark  asked 
Mr.  Lyon  if  he  thought  that  was  what  the  law  contemplated. 
Mr.  Lyon  said  he  certainly  thought  it  was  the  purpo.se  of  the 
commission  under  the  law  to  decide  how  railroads  should  be 
srouped  so  as  to  require  an  approximately  equal  increase 
in  rates,  and  he  asked  that  no  action  be  taken  resulting  in 
an  increase  in  the  rates  of  those  roads  beyond  their  needs. 

S.  T.  Bledsoe,  general  counsel  for  the  Atchison,  Topeka  & 
Santa  Fe,  said  that  the  segregation  of  the  western  trunk  lines 
and  southwestern  lines  would  present  so  many  complications 
in  the  segregation  of  values,  revenues  and  expenses  as  to  make 
the  plan  impracticable  of  accomplishment  in  time  to  make  the 
needed  increase  in  rates,  because  it  would  cut  practically 
every  railroad  of  importance  into  two  or  three  parts,  and  the 
commission  has  no  records  of  the  value,  revenues  or  expenses 
of  the  several  parts.  The  commission  need  not,  however,  he 
said,  increase  all  rates  in  a  .group  by  the  same  percentage, 
but  can  take  into  consideration  differences  in  the  condition  of 
carriers  in  parts  of  a  group  and  could  apply  a  .separate  per- 
centage to  the  southwestern  and  western  trunk  line  territories 
much  more  satisfactorily  than  it  could  establish  them  as  sep- 
arate groups.  He  agreed  with  what  had  been  said  regarding 
the  needs  of  the  southwest,  in  which  the  Santa  Fe  has  4.000 
miles  of  line,  and  thought  that  territor)'  needs  an  increase 
substantially  greater  than  the  average  for  the  rest  of  the 
western  territon,'. 

Property    Investment    Account    Called    Conservative. 

Alfred  P.  Thom,  counsel  for  the  Association  of  Railway 
Executives,  referred  to  Chairman  Clark's  remark  at  the  open- 
ing of  the  hearing  that  the  owners  and  operators  of  the  rail- 
roads were  to  be  heard.  He  said  that  the  executives  "derive 
their  authority  from  the  stockholders  and  represent  the  stock 
ownership  of  the  properties."  He  argued  that  the  act  lays 
upon  the  commission  an  imperative  obligation  to  adjust  rates 
to  produce  the  fair  return  prescribed,  that  it  is  cautionary  in 
saying  the  commission  shall  give  the  property  investment 
account  onlv  such  consideration  ns  it  is  entitled  to  and  is 
[permissive  in  saying  the  commission  mav  utilize  the  results 
of  its  valuation  work  so  far  as  available.  He  believed  it 
had  been  universally  conceded  that  the  property  investment 
account  is  legal  evidence  and  must  be  considered,  and  as  to 
its  probative  force  it  is  known  that  about  35  per  cent  of  it 
had  been  constructed  under  the  supervision  and  rules  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  since  1907. 

Mr.  Thom  also  pointed  out  that  from  1892  to  1906  the 
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in\^•.■^tml•^l  ri-|M>rli'il  jut  inilf  IlkI  hern  ri-iluii'il  Iroiii  Ji,>'',()7,^ 
li)  i>5'',()-.'4  ,111(1  in  1S')()  had  rcai  ln-tl  its  lo\vi'.>>t  point  at  altout 
$54,000.  wliiTias  $12,(i«()  per  mile  had  hirn  added  from  1907 
to  I'M  7.  From  tlii.s,  lu"  .-^aid,  tlic  t ontlii.sion  i.s  jii>til'u'd  tiiat 
diiriiii;  the  14  yoar.-«  from  \W1  to  1 ')()(),  wlu-n  many  railroads 
wore  unikT>it)inii  reorganization,  was  a  |)eriod  of  elimination 
iif  .imoimts  that  might  he  critiiized,  Much  of  what  is  (ailed 
"w.iter"  di,sai)peared  in  the  process  of  readjustment  and  large 
amounts  were  chargetl  to  operating  expenses  instead  of  to 
lapital  account.  To  the  cost  of  road  and  e(iui|)ment  must 
lie  added  the  working  capital,  amounting  to  aiiout  ^.SOO.OOO,- 
1)00,  Mr.  Thoin  >ai(l,  and  Director  Prouty  of  tiie  Bureau  of 
\aluation  ha.-  .ilx)  -aid  tliat  aixmt  V/>  jier  cent  should  he 
added  as  going  concern  \aluc.  Moreover,  if  the  commission 
liad  the  time  it  would  he  ii>  duty  to  find  the  jjrescnt  value  of 
the  railroad  properties,  as  held  by  an  unbroken  line  of  deci- 
sions of  the  Supreme  Court,  and  tliis  would  allow  a  margin 
of  at  least  75  [)er  cent  liecau.se  of  tlie  greatly  increased  value 
i)f  the  railroad  property  at  the  j)resent  time. 

"Rates  are  paid  now  in  a  de])reciated  dollar."  said  Mr. 
Tliom.  ''and  the  numiier  of  dollars  of  revenue  cannot  l>e 
determined  on  the  basis  of  the  dollars  of  191,i  and  1014.  The 
principal  must  l)e  expressed  in  the  same  kind  of  dollars  as 
the  revenue. 

"Your  inquiry  and  your  duty  is  to  find  what  would  be 
the  cost  of  duplicating  these  properties  and  the  fact  that  you 
must  do  it  by  a  summary  method  does  not  affect  your  duty. 
.\dd  that  consideration  to  the  property  investment  account 
and  make  allowance  for  the  growth  in  value  since  the  prop- 
erty accounts  were  written  on  the  books  and  you  will  have 
more  than  enough  to  cover  any  errors  of  overstatement  there 
may  tx».  The  property  account  represents  only  the  cost  of 
construction  and  the  increase  in  value  has  more  than  absorbed 
I'very  error  and  more  than  corrected  every  overstatement  there 
nia\   i)e  in  the  accounts. 

"The  aggregate  investment  account  therefore  represents  the 
minimum.  If  you  had  the  time  it  would  be  your  duty  to 
look  into  the  increase  and  add  that." 

Mr.  Thorn  also  said  that  the  property  accounts  may  be 
checked  by  tlie  earning  capacity  of  the  roads,  inasmuch  as 
the  commission  had  recommended  to  Congress  that  the  exist- 
ing rates  be  recognized  by  law  as  fair  and  reasonable  and  the 
earnings  of  the  carriers  during  the  test  period  were  endorsed 
by  Congress  as  the  fair  figure  to  be  paid  by  the  government 
as  rental.  Capitalizing  the  $9,35.000,000  of  standard  return 
at  Syz  per  cent,  he  said,  gives  $17,000,000,000  and  $1,500,- 
000,000  additional  has  been  put  into  the  properties  since 
June  30.  1917,  making  a  total  of  $18,500,000,000  as  a  check 
against  tlie  property  account.  If  the  commission  should 
reduce  the  basis  of  value  it  would  reverse  the  basis  on  which 
the  tinancial  structure  is  based.  In  reply  to  questions  by 
the  commissioners  he  said  that  if  as  to  any  property  or  grou]5 
the  valuation  has  been  sufficiently  advanced  that  it  is  in  the 
opinion  of  the  commission  available  for  use  how  it  may  be 
used  but  the  lx)ok  value  is  complete  and  is  sufficiently  con- 
servative to  be  used  in  the  aggregate  without  correction, 
although  the  commission  may  take  other  things  into  con- 
sideration. 

Donald  R.  Richl>erg,  representing  employees,  said  he  spoke 
for  a  law-abiding  and  law-re.specting  class  of  citizens  that 
want  the  law  enforced  just  as  it  was  written  and  that  the 
property  investment  account  can  only  be  entitled  to  minor 
consideration.  He  said  the  employees  are  interested  in  rates 
being  sufficient  to  pay  living  wages  and  to  attract  the  men 
necessary  to  operate  the  railroads  and  are  not  interested  in 
starving  the  roads,  but  objected  to  any  excessive  capital 
charge  that  will  make  it  impossible  to  pay  adequate  wages. 
He  said  that  railroad  wages  are  now  so  insufficient  that  many 
men  are  leaving  the  service.  He  said  it  was  a  matter  of  com- 
mon  knowledge  that   the   property  investment  account   does 


not  re|)re>ent  value,  liut  has  been  built  uj)  in  such  a  way  as 
to  re|)resent  liabilities  rather  than  as.sets  and  it  is  tiic  duty 
of  the  (ommission  under  the  ad  lo  make  a  valuation  prior 
to  making  rates. 

State  Commissions  Object  to  Investment  Accounts 

J.  K.  Henton  said  that  a  large  iiumijer  of  tlie  .state  com- 
missioners had  held  conferences  and  that  most  of  them 
were  in  favor  of  using  the  three  classification  groups,  but 
that  they  were  in  no  contentious  attitude.  He  read  a  telegram 
from  tile  Nevada  commission  asking  that  no  groups  be  es- 
tai)lisiie(l  but  that  railroads  be  considered  as  a  whole  and 
asking  that  there  be  no  horizontal  increase  in  rates.  Mr. 
Benton  said  that  a  valuation  on  the  basis  of  the  investment 
accounts  as  they  ajipear  in  the  books  is  explicitly  forbidden 
i)\-  the  law  and  that  these  accounts  are  utterly  worthless  as  evi- 
dence of  value  c;r  of  investment.  The  commission  should 
consider  them  as  of  weight  only  to  the  extent  that  they  rep- 
resent actual  investment.  The  law,  he  .said,  has  commanded 
the  commission  to  do  what  it  is  ini])ossil)le  to  do  in  any  iirief 
time  l)ut  the  commission  must  do  the  best  it  can  by  adopting 
some  common  sense  method  of  considering  all  the  elements  of 
value  of  which  it  has  information  or  can  get  information  in 
a  reasonable  time.  He  suggested  that  the  commission  create 
a  subordinate  board  to  build  uj)  a  valuation  from  such  data 
as  is  in  its  possession,  su|)plemented  by  estimates  that  can  be 
made  from  the  known  facts.  The  purpo.se  of  ('ongress  is 
reflected,  Mr.  Benton  said,  in  wdiat  is  said  in  the  act  rather 
than  in  what  Mr.  Johnson  says  that  some  committee  or  Sen- 
ators had  in  mind  and  he  had  too  much  res{)ect  for  the  Sen- 
ate to  believe  it  was  afraid  to  say  in  the  law  what  it  wanted 
to,  but  had  .sent  Mr.  John.son  to  "the  other  end  of  the  avenue" 
to  tell  the  commission  what  it  really  meant. 

Commissioner  Aitchison  read  from  a  statement  by  the 
House  conferees  saying  that  the  bill  had  l>een  written  in  such 
a  way  as  to  direct  the  commission  "not  to  give  undue  con- 
sideration" to  the  property  accounts. 

E.  R.  Stewart,  of  the  Michigan  Public  Utilities  Commis- 
sion, said  he  might  want  to  be  heard  later  on  the  question 
of  grouping  because  Michigan  is  now  divided  between  Of- 
ficial and  Western  Classification  territories  and  now  has 
eight  different  l)ases  of  rate-making.  "We  are  proud  of  the 
way  we  have  treated  the  carriers,"  he  said,  "and  of  the  show- 
ing that  they  have  made,  because  6  of  the  14  roads  in  the 
eastern  region  that  earned  their  guaranty  last  year  .served  the 
state  of  Michigan." 

Fred  Putnam  of  the  Minnesota  Commission  spoke  for  a 
group  of  states  including  Iowa,  Minnesota  and  the  Dakotas, 
suggesting  that  for  the  ]>resent  the  three  classification  groups 
lie  used.  He  said  that  it  might  give  some  advantage  to  the 
territory  for  which  he  was  speaking  if  the  Southwestern  roads 
were  grouped  separately  because  the  Northern  roads  are  more 
prosperous  and  if  the  commission  thinks  it  is  necessary  to 
segregate  them  in  order  to  give  them  certain  roads  proper  con- 
sideration there  will  be  no  objection.  "We  appreciate,"  he 
said,  "that  some  roads  need  special  consideration  and  we  con- 
sider it  important  that  the  railroads  be  in  good  financial  con- 
dition in  order  that  they  may  Ije  enabled  to  serve  the  public." 

A.  E.  Helm,  of  the  Kansas  Commission,  said  that  the 
groups  should  be  arranged  to  make  the  commission's  task  as 
light  as  possible  and  although  more  than  three  might  be  de- 
sirable, the  existing  classification  territories  would  maintain 
existing  relations.  Kansas  and  several  other  states,  he  said, 
would  not  object  to  a  division  of  the  West  into  three  groups 
as  suggested  by  Mr.  Johnson,  but  they  are  more  interested  in 
the  rate  adjustment  that  shall  be  made  within  the  districts. 

Bird  M.  Robinson,  president  of  the  American  Short  Line 
Railroad  .\ssociation,  gave  the  results  of  the  latest  investiga- 
tion as  to  the  number  and  mileage  of  short  line  railroads. 
He  said  there  are  605  standard  gage  roads  of  less  than  100 
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miles,  making  a  total  of  16,343  miles;  55  roads  over  100 
miles  vvitli  a  total  of  11,924  miles;  97  electric  roads  doing 
a  substantial  freight  business  with  a  total  of  6,663  miles, 
and  47  narrow  gage  roads  with  a  total  of  1,499  miles,  making 
a  total  of  804  roads  classed  as  short  lines,  operating  36,429 
miles.  Mr.  Robinson  said  that  the  short  lines  include  many 
that  are  ''short  in  revenue"  rather  than  in  mileage  and  range 
up  to  450  miles  in  length.  They  represent  an  important 
part  of  the  transportation  system  of  the  country  and  the  law 
recognizes  them  as  such.  The  commission  is  charged  with 
the  duty  of  looking  after  their  welfare  and  should  allow  full 
value  on  all  these  properties  as  any  one  who  tries  to  hold 
down  the  basis  of  value  is  tending  to  limit  the  facilities  of 
transportation.  Mr.  Robinson  descrilied  some  experiences 
of  liis  own  in  luiilding  .^hort  line  railroads  which  immedi- 
atel)-  produced  a  very  large  increase  in  the  value  of  the  ad- 
jacent land,  but  which  had  invariabl}-  met  complaints  from 
the  newly  located  .shippers  that  the  rates  were  too  high  to  en- 
able them  to  earn  a  fair  return  on  their  investment.  As  a  re- 
sult, he  said,  rates  had  frequently  been  reduced  in  spite  of 
the  fact  tliat  one  road  of  400  miles  has  never  paid  a  cent  on 
its  .stock  and  another  road  of  62  miles  has  never  paid  inter- 
est on  its  bonds,  although  it  has  increased  the  value  of  ad- 
jacent land  from  $1  to  $200  an  acre.  Mr.  Robinson  said  that 
h-e  claimed  the  law  allows  a  5  J/2  per  cent  return  on  each  rail- 
road because  in  fixing  divisions  the  commission  is  directed  to 
take  into  consideration  all  expen.ses  plus  a  fair  return  and  a 
fair  return  is  defined  in  the  act  as  5]/  per  cent.  If  the  com- 
mission cannot  so  adjust  rates  as  to  give  this  return,  he  said,  it 
should  give  the  railroad  a  certificate  under  which  it  can  be 
abandoned.  Mr.  Robinson  said  he  saw  no  other  available  ba- 
sis of  value  except  the  book  investment.  A  capitalization  of  the 
standard  return  would  not  he  advisalile  l^ecause  mam'  rail- 
roads had  no  standard  return,  yet  they  had  property.  It  is  the 
commission's  duty,  Mr.  Robinson  urged,  to  allow  the  carriers 
such  revenue  as  will  make  the  transportation  system  of  the 
United  States  the  greatest  and  l)est  in  the  world.  If  it  at- 
tempts to  limit  value  tlie  result  will  be  disastrous. 

Testimony  of  Shippers 

C.  E.  Elmquist,  representing  the  Northern  Pine  .Associa- 
tion, said  that  the  railroads  had  insisted  that  private  opera- 
tion would  be  more  economical  than  government  operation 
and  that  they  should  be  taken  at  their  word.  He  believed 
they  could  produce  economies  l)Ut  that  the  burden  is  upon 
the  carriers  and  not  u|)Gn  the  shippers  to  prove  it.  He  sug- 
gested that  the  commission  send  a  questionnaire  to  the  rail- 
roads asking  them  to  show  by  August  1  what  economies  they 
can  put  into  effect,  such  as  by  reduction  of  the  numl^er  of 
employees  or  by  a  readjustment  of  wages,  and  that  the  com- 
mission should  consider  the  opportunities  for  economy  liefore 
it  considers  a.  rate  increase.  On  the  question  of  value,  he 
said  $16,000,000  of  the  public  money  has  been  expended  by 
the  commission  on  valuation,  that  Director  Prouty  says  that 
b)'  the  end  of  1921  he  will  have  all  the  infonnation  for  rail- 
roads over  500  miles  and  that  it  is  alj.surd  to  say  that  Con- 
;gress  should  not  have  contemplated  that  the  commission  use 
this  data. 

G.  M.  Freer,  executive  secretary  of  the  National  Industrial 
Traffic  League,  said  that  at  a  meeting  of  the  league  in  St. 
Touis  last  week  it  had  been  decided  that  for  the  present  the 
commission  should  recognize  the  three  classification  groups 
and  that  if  it  is  able  to  determine  the  value  of  any  carrier 
from  the  data  in  its  possession  that  should  be  used,  but  where 
it  is  not  available  the  commission  should  use  the  property 
investment  accounts,  subject  to  such  modification  as  the  com- 
mission sees  fit  to  make  based  on  all  data  availalile  to  it, 
but  eliminating  all  items  that  do  not  represent  railway  prop- 
erty held  for  the  purpose  of  transportation.  Several  other 
representatives  of  shippers  endorsed  this  position  and  said 
it  would  not  be  necessarv  to  discuss  the  matter  further. 


Shippers  Want  Service 

E.  J.  Rich,  representing  New  England  shippers,  advo- 
cated the  use  of  the  three  classification  groups  on  the  groimd 
that  the  law  recognizes  that  transj)ortation  is  national  and 
that  each  section  of  the  country  contributes  to  the  support 
of  railroads  in  other  sections.  "Some  of  us,"  he  said,  "have 
grave  doubts  as  to  whether  the  transportation  problem  can 
be  solved  on  the  valuation  theory.  If  the  valuation  is  in  ex- 
cess of  the  capitalization  the  peoj)le  will  be  called  on  to  pay 
more  than  is  necessary  and  if  the  valuation  is  l)elow  the 
capitalization  the  railroads  will  not  get  enough."  He  did 
not  see  how  the  commission  can  do  anything  else  than  de- 
termine a  value  for  each  road  and  take  the  aggregate,  but 
the  commission  in  fixing  the  value  should  have  in  mind  the 
supreme  necessity  of  sustaining  the  credit  of  the  railroads  be- 
cause the  one  thing  the  shippers  want  is  service.  He  ob- 
jected to  what  he  termed  the  claim  of  the  railroads  that  value 
should  be  based  on  tiie  cost  of  reproduction,  but  he  wanted 
the  commission  to  take  a  liberal  view  of  value  so  far  as  it  can 
within  the  terms  of  the  act. 

J.  Van  Norman,  representing  the  Southern  Hardwood  Traf- 
fic As.sociation  and  Kentucky  shippers,  said  that  the  com- 
mission should  consider  the  railroads  as  a  whole  or  divide 
them  into  a  very  few  great  divisions,  such  as  the  three  that 
had  l>een  .suggested.  If  there  are  any  burdens  to  lie  borne 
they  should  be  di.stributed  along  national  lines.  The  ship- 
pers, he  said,  know  very  little  about  the  state  of  the  valuation 
proceedings  and  believe  that  it  is  incumbent  upon  the  com- 
mission to  make  the  best  estimate  possible. 

C.  E.  Cotterill,  representing  the  Southern  Traffic  League, 
said  that  the  shippers  in  the  South  have  come  to  the  view 
that  they  should  not  adoi)t  a  cheese-paring  policy  with  the 
railroads  and  that  unless  the  railroads  are  deprived  of  the 
opportunity  to  "yell  poverty"  as  they  have  in  the  last  few 
years  the  only  alternative  is  government  ownership.  He  said 
the  country  .should  be  divided  into  the  three  classification 
groups,  l)ut  that  it  was  "rather  unbecoming"  of  the  railroads 
not  to  include  the  Norfolk  &  Western  and  the  Chesapeake 
&  Ohio,  two  of  the  strongest  lines,  in  the  Southern  group. 
Temporarily,  he  said,  the  property  investment  account  prob- 
ably affords  the  closest  available  basis  of  valuation. 

W.  S.  Prickett,  representing  Salt  Lake  City  and  Utah 
shippers,  spoke  in  favor  the  division  of  Western  Classifica- 
tion territor}'  into  three  groups. 

F.  A.  Jones,  of  the  Arizona  Commission,  also  representing 
the  New  Mexico  commission  and  the  Intermediate  Rate  As- 
sociation, objected  to  the  use  of  the  property  investment  ac- 
counts and  said  he  did  not  dbject  to  three  large  rate  groups, 
but  thought  that  Western  Classification  territory  might  well 
be  sub-divided.  In  that  case,  he  said,  it  should  be  divided 
by  a  north  and  south  line  which  would  divide  the  United 
States  into  four  approximate!}'  equal  districts. 

S.  J.  Wettrick,  representing  the  Seattle  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce and  the  Seattle  Commercial  Club,  suggested  three  rate 
groups  and  said  that  the  people  are  more  interested  in  .•serv- 
ice than  in  rates. 

A.  H.  Brown,  of  the  Cleveland  Chaml>er  of  Commerce, 
suggested  the  retention  of  the  Central  Freight  Association, 
Trunk  Line  and  New  England  territories  and  said  that  if 
the  book  value  were  used  it  should  be  without  prejudice  and 
subject  to  all  deductions  tlTe  commission  thinks  proj:)er. 

George  N.  Brown,  speaking  for  the  Texas  Industrial  Traf- 
fic League,  urged  the  necessity  of  dealing  with  the  question 
in  a  broad  way  and  promptly.  He  said  that  Congress  had 
primarily  directed  the  commission  to  give  the  railroads  5^ 
per  cent,  but  had  directed  it  to  fix  the  rate  groups  from  time 
to  time.  If  groups  are  to  be  established,  he  said,  the  line  of 
least  resistance  should  be  followed  and  it  might  be  well  to 
adopt  the  three  groups  for  the  present,  but  railroads  are  na- 
tional and  not  local  and  there  is  no  justification  for  the  sep- 
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aratioii  iif  tlio  "jioat.s  from  tlic  sheep."  Some  railroads  and 
sliip^RTS,  lie  said,  seem  to  want  to  f^rouj)  the  needy  railroads 
!)>■  themselves  and  the  |)rosporous  hy  themselves,  hut  the  com- 
mission should  mingle  the  healthy  and  the  weak. 

S.  H.  Cowan,  representing;  the  Texas  cattle  raisers,  said 
tliat  if  he  were  on  the  commission  he  would  try  to  make  in- 
terstate rates  in  such  a  way  as  to  produce  "aUmt  S^j  per 
cent  if  the  states  made  their  rates  right."  He  would  not 
state  the  value  but  would  try  to  make  the  rates  "al)out  right" 
and  "let  the  gentlemen  lielp  themselves  to  the  mustard."  He 
said  that  tlie  railroads  have  more  traffic  tlian  thcyfcan  handle 
now  and  if  they  cannot  make  moiie\-  out  of  it  the  commission 
is  not  required  to  take  into  consideration  a  railroad  that  is 
not  honestly  and  efficiently  managed.  He  said  there  was  no 
reason  for  the  creation  of  a  Southwestern  group  unless  it  is  be- 
cause the  Southwestern  roads  want  a  larger  increase  in  rates. 
Clifford  Thorne  made  a  characteristic  attack  on  the  argu- 
ments presented  on  belialf  of  the  railroads  and  of  the  security 
owners,  whom  he  persisted  in  confusing  in  his  remarks.  He 
said  no  one  can  question  the  fact  that  certain  principles  must 
be  considered  if  the  commission's  conclusions  are  to  have  any 
standing  and  lie  attacked  the  property  investment  accounts 
as  worthless.  Mr.  Thorne  said  the  shippers  do  not  oppose 
advances  in  rates,  but  it  is  their  j)urpose  to  see  that  the  foun- 
dation is  not  made  for  an  excessive  increase  and  he  pointed 
out  that  the  25  per  cent  increase  which  it  is  currently  stated 
the  railroads  expect  would  amount  to  more  than  $1,000,000,- 
000  if  applied  to  both  freight  and  passenger  traffic  and  to 
$88Q,000.0()()  if  api)lied  to  the  freight  alone.  Mr.  Thorne  had 
hardly  begun  his  remarks  when  both  Luther  M.  Walter  and 
Alfred  P.  Thorn  insi.sted  that  he  had  misquoted  them  by  at- 
tributing to  tlie  security  owners  the  position  taken  by  the  rail- 
road executives  and  to  the  carriers'  statements  made  by  coun- 
sel for  the  security  owners.  Mr.  Thorne  said  he  would  sub- 
stitute "counsel  for  the  carriers"  where  he  had  used  Mr. 
Thorn's  name,  but  Mr.  Thom  said  that  he  was  the  only  coun- 
sel for  carriers  that  had  yet  spoken.  Mr.  Thorne  then  u.sed 
the  term  "counsel  for  the  security  owners  and  carriers."  Mr. 
Thorne  said  the  railroads  have  never  revised  their  property 
accounts  downward  for  the  period  prior  to  1907  when  the 
commission  began  supervising  them  and  he  cited  numerous 
notorious  cases  where  overstatements  of  the  property  accounts 
have  been  brought  out  in  various  investigations.  He  also  ob- 
jected because  these  accounts  include  improvements  made  out 
of  earnings.  He  also  cited  figures  for  1917  to  show  that  the 
property  investment  account  then  was  "two  thousand  million 
dollars  greater  than  the  capitalization."  Mr.  Thorne  also 
an.swered  various  "claims"  which  he  said  had  been  made 
by  counsel  for  the  carriers  and  the  security  owners,  which 
they  later  said  they  had  not  made.  He  declared  that  the 
value  should  not  be  determined  on  the  basis  of  the  present 
a:bnormal  prices  and  that  the  commission  should  not  adopt 
any  single  factor  but  consider  all  the  elements  of  value.  He 
suggested  the  possibility  of  capitalizing  the  standard  return 
and  adding  the  additions  and  improvements  made  by  the  rail- 
roads since  July  1,  1918. 

E.  V.  Dabney,  representing  the  International  &  Great  North- 
ern, said  that  every  one  knows  that  the  property  investment 
accounts  include  many  discrepancies  and  some  unjustifiable 
items,  but  he  argued  that  such  errors  are  much  more  than 
offset  by  understatements  and  the  fact  that  the  cost  of 
reproducing  the  railroads  greatly  exceeds  the  property  ac- 
counts. 

Luther  M.  Walter  presented  a  brief  concluding  argument 
for  the  association  of  security  owners,  saying  it  would  be 
short-sighted  to  ask  the  commission  to  adopt  any  rule  of 
thumb  method  in  view  of  all  the  information  it  has  gathered 
and  that  it  should  avail  itself  of  any  information  which  it 
considered  available.  He  said  the  interests  he  represents  are 
confident  that  the  commission  will  ri.?e  to  the  occasion  and 


give  the  carriers  a  fair  return  on  a  fair  value.  This  could 
Ik.'  done  by  using  the  j)roperty  investment  accounts  supple- 
mented by  .such  other  information  as  the  commi.ssion  might 
have  and  he  pointed  out  that  the  excess  earnings  rule  of  the 
law  would  bring  bac  k  part  of  the  money  that  might  be  i)aid 
to  the  carriers. 

E.  G.  Buckland,  speaking  in  behalf  of  the  New  York,  New 
Haven  &  Hartford,  the  Central  of  New  England,  the  Rut- 
land, the  Maine  Central  and  the  Hangor  \'  Aroostook,  said 
that  those  roads  would  be  willing  to  co-operate  with  the  com- 
mission in  using  the  data  collet  ted  by  the  Bureau  of  Valua- 
tion. Commissioner  Eastman  asked  if  he  thought  the  data 
already  collected  as  to  the  New  England  roads  would  lead  to 
a  higher  value  than  the  pro[)erty  investment  account.  Mr. 
Buckland  said  he  thought  it  would  rejiresent  a  truer  value. 

S.  T.  Bledsoe,  speaking  for  the  Association  of  Railway 
executives,  said  the  association  does  not  want  to  be  put  in 
the  position  of  asking  the  commission  to  exclude  anything 
that  in  its  judgment  fairly  and  reasonljly  tends  to  indicate 
the  value.  He  did  not  believe  the  commission  can  within  the 
rules  of  evidence  determine  the  value  of  these  properties  in 
the  time  allowed.  It  mu.st  approximate  that  value  as  nearly 
as  it  can.  The  investment  accounts  have  their  weaknesses 
and  no  one  contends  they  are  [)erfect,  but  he  thought  that  if 
eliminations  were  made  for  the  flagrant  cases  of  overstate- 
ment they  would  not  amount  to  more  than  2  per  cent  of  the 
total.  He  said  the  statute  gives  no  evidentiary  value  to  the 
valuation  data  until  it  is  completed.  He  said  the  carriers 
did  not  wish  to  insist  on  that  point  but  that  he  had  made 
that  statement  in  reply  to  Mr.  Benton's  argument.  He  said 
the  Supreme  Court  had  held  repeatedly  that  the  present  value 
must  be  taken  into  consideration,  but  that  the  railroads  have 
not  at  this  time  tried  to  stand  on  their  constitutional  rights 
and  invoke  the  principle  of  present  value,  but  had  suggested 
the  use  of  the  book  value,  knowing  that  it  was  conservative 
as  compared  with  the  present  value. 

F.  H.  Wood  of  the  Southern  Pacific,  also  speaking  for  the 
.Association  of  Railway  Executives,  pointed  out  that  the  de- 
termination of  a  temporary  value  is  but  the  first  step  to  be 
taken  by  the  commission  in  the  exerci.se  of  its  new  duty  and 
that  the  most  important  step  involves  the  adjustment  of  the 
rates.  He  said  the  statute  contemplates  that  the  rates  shall 
be  readjusted  after  the  expiration  of  the  six  months'  guar- 
anty and  that  the  '^ooner  that  is  accomplished  the  sooner 
the  carriers  may  i>egin  to  obtain  new  capital  to  make  the 
necessary  improvements.  It  is,  therefore,  necessary  to  act 
promptly  in  the  public  interest  and  to  relieve  the  burden 
upon  the  Treasury  as  soon  as  possible.  Additions  and  im- 
provements cannot  be  financed  until  the  rates  are  readjusted. 
He  suggested  that  the  commission  arrive  at  a  round  sum 
which  in  its  judgment  represents  a  conservative  figure  which 
may  be  stated  for  the  purpose  of  this  proceeding  and  that  the 
property  investment  account  represents  a  minimum  conserva- 
tive figure.  The  carriers  do  not  ask  the  commission  to  take 
this  figure  blindly  and  ignore  any  other  information  it  has, 
nor  to  take  it  because  it  is  the  property  investment  account, 
but  because  it  is  now  available  and  fairly  conservative.  To 
try  to  build  up  a  value  by  taking  such  information  as  is  avail- 
able as  to  individual  roads,  he  said,  would  be  unfair  and 
unjust.  The  commission  mu.st  use  its  best  judgment  and  he 
did  not  think  that  anything  is  conclusive  on  the  commission 
in  this  matter.  The  cost  of  road  and  equipment  accounts, 
Mr.  Wood  said,  amount  to  less  than  the  present  value  of  the 
land  alone. 


Rates  .^nd  Defictts. — It  is  incomparably  better,  from  the  point 
of  view  of  business  ethics,  to  have  high  rates  and  to  have  the 
roads  paying  their  own  way,  than  to  have  low  rates  and  to 
h£.ve  the  roads  running  behind  and  showing  deficits  every  month. 
— Harvey's   JVeekly. 


Ne^w  Coaches  for  Metropolitan  Railw^ay  of  London 

Conditions  on  a  Congested  Line  Operating  Forty  Trains  an 
Hour  Demand  Unique  Type  of  Rolling  Stock 


By  Frederick  C.  Coleman 


THE  Metropolitan  Railway  owns  or  is  responsible  for 
the  operation  of  about  88  miles  of  line  in  and  around 
London.  Of  this  mileage  36  miles  are  operated  electri- 
cally and  the  remainder  by  steam.  The  lines  comprise  the 
major  part  of  the  inner  circle,  that  is,  from  South  Kensington 
to  Aldgate,  the  lines  from  Baker  street  to  Harrow,  from  Har- 
row to  Uxbridge,  from  Harrow  through  Aylesbury  to  Verney 
Junction,  the  branch  from  Chalfont  to  Chesham,  and  the 
branch  from  Quainton  Road  to  Brill;  the  city  lines,  which 
are  owned  jointly  with  the  District  Company,  between  Aid- 
gate  and  Mansion  House;  the  Hammersmith  and  City  Line, 
which  is  owned  jointly  with  the  Great  Western  Company; 
the  East  London  Railway,  in  which  there  are  several  other 
railway  companies  as  partners;  and  the  Great  Northern  and 
City  Tube  Railway,  which  is  owned  and  operated  by  the 
Metropolitan  Company. 

The  Metropolitan  is  at  present  working  under  British  gov- 


1918  the  number  of  these  coaches  was  increased  to  489  and 
the  total  seating  capacity  to  24,854,  while  last  year  there  were 
in  service  for  electric  operation  509  passenger  vehicles,  with 
a  total  seating  capacity  of  25,734.  The  total  number  of  pas- 
sengers carried  in  1913  was  121,593,861,  the  average  number 
of  passengers  per  vehicle  being  228,990,  and  the  average 
number  of  passengers  per  seat  4,295.  In  1918  the  total  num- 
ber of  passengers  carried  was  159,272,202,  the  average  num- 
ber of  passengers  per  vehicle  being  281,900,  and  the  average 
number  of  passengers  per  seat  5,418.  In  1919  it  is  estimated 
that  the  total  number  of  passengers  carried  by  the  Metropoli- 
tan Railway  (London)  was  181,734,800,  giving  an  average 
number  of  pasengers  per  vehicle  of  310,658,  and  an  average 
number  of  passengers  per  seat  of  6,002.  As  compared  with 
1913  there  was  a  49  per  cent  increase  in  the  number  of  pas- 
sengers carried  during  1919,  and  a  36  per  cent  increase  in 
the  average  number  of  passengers  carried  per  vehicle,  with  a 
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ernment  control  in  the  same  way  as  the  majority  of  other 
English,  Scottish  and  Welsh  railway  companies.  The  com- 
pany is  entirely  independent  of  the  underground  combine,  but 
works  in  conjunction  with  that  system  and  has  a  comprehen- 
sive arrangement  for  through  bookings.  It  deals  with  heavy 
freight  trafhc  on  various  parts  of  its  system,  and  has  junc- 
tions with  the  London  &  North  Western,  the  Great  Western, 
the  Midland,  the  Great  Northern,  the  Great  Central,  and  the 
South  Eastern  &  Chatham  for  the  exchange  of  traffic. 

A  comparison  of  the  rolling  stock  and  the  seating  capacity 
during  the  years  1913-1918,  and  also  during  the  past  summer, 
shows  that  in  1913  there  were  78  passenger  vehicles,  with  a 
total  seating  capacity  of  4,814,  in  service  for  steam  operation; 
in  1918  and  1919,  76  passenger  vehicles  for  steam  operation, 
with  a  seating  capacity  of  4,544,  were  in  service.  In  1913 
there  were  453  passenger  vehicles  in  service  for  electric  oper- 
ation, these  having  a  total  seating  capacity  of  23,498.     In 


40  per  cent  increase  in  the  average  number  of  passengers  per 
seat. 

The  train  and  car  miles  run  during  1913  by  steam  trains 
was  961,629,  and  by  electric  trains  5,731,601.  In  1918  the 
train  and  car  miles  by  steam  trains  were  855,602,  and  by 
electric  trains  4,923,253,  while  last  year  it  is  estimated  that 
the  train  and  car  miles  were  995,234,  and  by  electric  trains 
5,471,315.  The  car  and  coach  miles  (electric  traction)  were 
22,758,179  in  1913;  21,302,469  in  1918,  and  22,657,432  in 
1919. 

Since  1913  tlie  traffic  over  the  whole  of  the  Metropolitan 
s\stem,  particularly  the  electrified  part  of  the  line,  has  very 
largely  increased,  and  this  increase  has  been  most  marked 
since  the  signing  of  the  armistice.  It  is  not  possible  to  give 
exact  figures  as  to  the  passengers  carried  in  recent  years,  as 
under  the  system  of  government  control  records  of  through 
passengers  have  not   in  all  cases  been  kept,  but  very  near 
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i'.stiin;iti'.s  li;i\i'  JKiii  |)ri'|),in'(l,  .iiid  llicsc  >\\{>w  llial  <()in|).iro(l 
with  tlio  i)assongcrs  carried  in  \')\.\  wliicli  amoiinti'd  to 
ap|)ro.\imati'ly  122,000,000,  tlu-  numl)ir  carrii'd  in  1'>KS  was 
160,000,000,  and  for  I 'J  19,  l)ascd  on  the  ftr.st  tlircr  months, 
will  i)c  182,000,000.  It  will  thus  he  .seen  that  the  traffic  at 
the  present  time  shows  an  imrea.se  of  4')  per  lent  o\ rr  tliat 
of  l''l.<,  and  this  is  without  takini"  into  aimuiit   na\:il,  mill- 


considered  e.s.seiitial  for  every  train  to  have  one  day  in  every 
seven  as  a  ".shed  day"  for  examination  puriKwes,  this  .schedule 
ha.s  reeenlly  had  to  lie  reduced  to  one  "shed  dav"  in  ten, 
owinR  to  the  exigencies  of  traffic. 

During  recent  months  it  has  i>een  neces.-ary.  in  order  to 
relieve  tlie  congestion  of  trafli( ,  .still  further  to  reduce  the 
SI  liediile  for  !'shed  day"  and  emergency  pur[)oses  and  to  bring 
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tary  and  other  government  traffic  where  tlie  men  do  not  take 
ordinary  tickets.  In  normal  times  tliis  large  growth  of  traffic 
would  have  been  met  by  an  increase  in  the  rolling  stock,  but 
during  the  war  it  has  been  impossil)le  to  get  any  such  equip- 
ment constructed.  The  company  was  fortunate  in  being  able 
to  get  delivery,  in  the  early  part  of  hostilities,  of  some  new 
rolling   stock    that    had    been    ordered    previously,    and   has 


into  regular  service  as  a  temporary  measure,  and  until  new 
rolling  stock  can  be  obtained,  several  of  these  trains.  It  is 
being  done  at  a  distinct  risk  to  the  regularity  of  the  service, 
but  it  appears  to  be  necessitated  by  circumstances.  When  it 
is  borne  in  mind  that  a  train  working  on  the  Inner  Circle 
service  stops  and  restarts  on  an  average  of  no  fewer  than  486 
times  in  the  course  of  its  day's  work,  in  addition  to  any  signal 
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recently  further  supplemented  this  by  borrowing  two  trains 
from  one  of  the  main  line  companies,  which  increased  the 
number  of  passenger  vehicles  from  531  in  1913  to  585  last 
summer,  but  the  increase  of  10  per  cent  thus  obtained  goes  a 
very  small  way  towards  meeting  the  increase  of  49  per  cent 
in  traffic.  The  average  number  of  passengers  carried  per  seat 
has  increased  from  4,295  in  1913  to  6,002  at  the  present  time 


stops  there  may  be  between  stations,  it  will  be  realized  how 
great  is  the  strain  both  on  the  trains  and  on  their  electrical 
equipment,  and  how  necessary  it  is  that  they  should  be  sub- 
ject to  frequent  examination  and  kept  in  thorough  repair  if 
failures  are  to  be  avoided. 

Mention  should  be  made  here  that  the  Metropolitan  com- 
pany  is  at   a  distinct  disadvantage  through  having  several 
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— an  increase  of  40  per  cent.  The  whole  of  the  company's 
rolling  stock  is  in  use,  and  it  is  only  with  the  greatest  diffi- 
culty that  opportunity  is  found  to  take  trains  into  the  shop 
for  necessary  overhauling  and  repairs. 

The  schedule  to  which  the  Metropolitan  company  is  work- 
ing requires  that  every  train  be  put  through  the  shops  once  in 
everj'  3^   years   for  complete  overhauling,   and  while  it  is 


types  of  electrical  equipment.  This  was  brought  about,  to 
some  extent,  by  the  working  arrangements  with  other  com- 
panies and  by  the  Metropolitan  having  taken  over  another 
line,  including  its  rolling  stock.  If  the  whole  of  the  equip- 
ment were  interchangeable  it  would  be  possible  to  reduce  con- 
siderably tlie  margin  allowed  for  emergency  purposes. 

It  is  of  interest  to  note  that  for  the  28  days  ending  May  24 
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last,  out  of  a  total  train  mileage  of  .>87,280  miles  run  on  the 
electrified  section  of  the  line,  the  failures  were  only  at  the 
rate  of  1.4  per  day,  equal  to  one  for  every  9,880  miles  run. 
The  small  number  of  failures  is  attributed  to  the  company 
having  been  able  to  keep  up  so  nearly  to  the  schedule  of  main- 
tenance, and  it  is  pointed  out  that  in  the  ca.se  of  a  traffic  as 
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dense  as  that  on  the  Metropolitan  line  the  absence  of  failures 
and  the  consequent  regularity  of  service  are  the  principal 
features  in  the  prevention  of  congestion  and  overcrowding. 

Automatic  signalling  is  in  use  on  the  Metropolitan  system, 
and  the  sections  have  been  cut  down  to  the  shortest  limit  in 


at  different  times  of  the  day  and  on  different  sections  of  the 
line,  according  to  the  traffic  to  be  carried,  and  varies  from 
seven  cars  to  three,  the  standard  unit  being  six  cars. 

The  operation  of  a  railway  like  the  Metropolitan,  carrying 
a  service  between  Baker  street  and  Aldgate  in  excess  of  a 
tube  service,  is  much  more  difficult  than  on  a  single  route  line 
such  as  a  tube  owing  to  the  numerous  converging  services. 
For  instance,  between  Hammersmith  and  Aldgate  there  are 
eight  junctions  where  trains  either  cross  or  are  imposed  on  to 
tile  running  lines. 

The  overcrowding  in  the  trains  during  the  rush  hours, 
morning  and  evening,  can  only  be  met  by  running  a  number 
of  additional  trains  and  by  increasing  those  at  present  sched- 
uled. 

The  improvement  of  the  facilities  for  entraining  and  de- 
trainijig  passengers  is  of  equal  importance  to  the  provision  of 
additional  stock.  It  is  necessary  that  the  station  stop  at  any 
point  should  not  exceed  25  seconds  if  the  maximum  service, 
i.  e.,  40  trains  per  hour,  is  to  be  attained. 

When  the  pressure  of  traffic  causes  the  station  stop  at  any 
])oint  to  exceed  this  figure  the  number  of  trains  per  hour  falls 
in  proportion  thus: 

2$  seconds  stop  =  40  trains  per  hour,  or  1  per  90  seconds. 
40  seconds  stop  :^  35  trains  per  hour,  or  1  per  105  seconds. 
>5   seconds  stop  ^   ,W  trains  per  hour,  or  1   per   120  seconds. 

The  increase  of  the  station  stop  from  an  average  of  25  sec- 
onds to  55  seconds  means  10  fewer  trains  per  hour  passing, 
or  a  reduction  of  25  per  cent,  in  carrying  capacity. 

The  Metropolitan  Railway  has  had  this  problem  under 
careful  consideration  for  some  time  past,  with  the  result  that 
a  type  of  train  has  been  evolved  which  it  is  anticipated — 
however  congested  tlie  traffic  may  be — will  complete  its  sta- 
tion work  considerably  under  25  seconds. 

This  new  train,  illustrated  in  the  accompanying  drawings 
and  photographs,  represents  the  first  instalment  of  an  order 
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order  to  avoid  congestion  at  the  busiest  hours  and  to  get  as 
many  trains  as  possible  over  the  line.  The  maximum  num- 
ber per  hour  over  the  busiest  section,  i.  e.,  between  Baker 
street  and  Moorgate  street,  is  ,39,  and  while  it  might  be  pos- 
sible to  increa.'^e  this  numlser  under  more  favorable  working 
conditions  it  is  almost  impossible  to  do  so  with  the  present 


placed  by  the  Metropolitan  Railway  Company  with  the 
Metropolitan  Carriage,  Wagon  &  Finance  Co.,  Ltd..  of  Salt- 
ley,  Birmingham,  England.  Each  train  consists  of  a  motor 
car,  51  ft.  6  in.  long  over  end  posts,  with  a  seating  capacity 
of  41  passengers;  a  third-class  trailer  car,  50  ft.  6  in.  long, 
with  a  seating  capacity  of  58  passengers,  and  a   first-class 


J,  type  of  trains.     As  to  the  length  of  the  trains,  this  is  varied      driving  trailer  car,  51  ft.  6  in.  in  length,  with  a  seating  capa- 
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city  for  47  passciiKi^rs.  I'lio  total  seating  capacity  of  tiicse 
tliroe  coachis  is  146,  and  when  working  as  a  six-vchiilc  train, 
as  tlu'y  fri"(iui'ntly  an-,  the  seating  cajjacity  is  292,  as  against 
268  seats  in  a  train  of  the  older  types  of  electric  rolling  stcKk. 
The  feature  of  the  new  vehicles  is  the  provision  of  five  swing 
doors  on  each  side  of  tlic  cars  in  place  of  the  two  or  three 
sliding  doors  now  most  generally  used  on  electric  railway 
rolling  stock,  and  it  is  confidently  expected  that  there  will  be 
a  considerable  improvement  in  entraining  and  detraining 
facilities.  The  underframcs  and  trucks  are  identical  with 
the  existing  coaches  of  the  Metrojiolitan  railway,  the  wheels 
having  a  diameter  of  ,i  ft.  2  in.,  while  the  truck  wheel  base 
is  7  ft.  The  new  dsor  and  seating  arrangements  allow  of 
improved  circulation  inside  the  cars;  the  inconvenience  occa- 
sioned, with  previous  designs,  to  seated  passengers  by  others 
ejitering  and  leaving  is  now  eliminated,  all  gangways  being 
entirely  unimpeded.  Attention  has  also  been  paid  to  tlic 
improvement  of  lighting  and  heating  and  the  provision  of 
ventilation  without  draughts.  A  graceful  dome  roof  has  been 
provided  and  a  "softening"  of  the  lights  obtained  by  the  use 
of  frosted   bulbs   and   opal   reflectors.      The  new   system   of 


handles  have  been  provided  to  enable  guards  to  ])ass  from 
one  car  to  another  in  cases  of  emergency,  while  step-irons 
have  also  been  provided  for  safely  alighting  on  tiic  track 
when  necessary. 

Various  improvements  have  also  been  made  for  the  safety 
and  convenience  of  the  traveling  public  by  the  jjrovision  of  an 
iinj)rove(l  device  for  controlling  tiie  "trip"  for  actuating  the 
l)rakes  in  emergency,  and  automatic  window  wij)ers  to  cnalilc 
tile  driver  always  to  maintain  a  clear  view.  The  imj)roved 
buffing  and  draw  gear  should  give  smoother  starting  and 
st()p|)ing  of  till'  train.  Route  number  indicators  of  a  new 
and   improved  tyiie  have  also  i)een  embodied. 

While  everything  has  !)een  done  to  promote  the  comfort  of 
the  passenger,  that  of  the  staff  has  not  been  overlooked,  and 
comfortable,  well-upholstered  seats  have  been  provided  for 
their  use. 

These  new  vehicles  have  been  built  by  the  Metropolitan 
Carriage,  Wagon  and  Finance  Co.,  Ltd.,  according  to  the 
designs  and  under  the  direction  of  C.  Jones  of  Neasden,"  the 
chief  electrical  and  locomotive  engineer  of  the  Metropolitan 
Railway  Company,  London. 


Non-Smoking   Compartment  of  First  Class  Trailer   Car 

switching  enables  the  guard  to  control  the  lighting  throughout 
the  train,  thus  saving  delays  now  inevitable  oving  to  inde- 
pendent car-light  switching. 

A  great  point  achieved  in  the  new  train  is  the  elimination 
of  straphanging,  "steadying"  rails  being  arranged  to  provide 
a  hold  for  passengers,  so  that  while  some  standing  will  still 
be  inevitable  during  the  rush  hours,  passengers,  and  especially 
those  of  short  stature,  will  be  in  a  normal  position. 

The  side  doors  adopted  are  of  the  Metropolitan  company's 
standard  type  as  fitted  to  compartment  cars,  but  by  means  of 
spring  buffers  and  strengthening  of  the  longitudinal  framing, 
door-controlling  straps  have  been  eliminated,  as  also  have 
window  straps  on  the  third-class  coaches.  A  new  form  of 
lock  has  been  fitted,  which,  while  being  very  easily  operated, 
is  provided  with  a  special  catch,  thus  providing  an  additional 
.safeguard. 

To  add  to  the  facilities  for  quick  entraining  and  detraining 
on  the  motor  cars,  arrangements  have  been  made  to  allow 
passengers  to  use  the  luggage  compartment  doors.  The  actual 
luggage  compartments  are  enclosed  by  Bostwick  sliding  lattice 
gates,  which  .should  also  reduce  pilfering  of  small  articles, 
everything  being  within  open  view. 

Although  the  end  door  has  been  dispensed  with,  special 


Subordinate  Officials  and  Independent 
Organizations  Recognized 

THE  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  on  March  23 
issued  supplemental  regulations  governing  the  making 
and  offering  of  nominations  for  appointment  of  mem- 
bers of  the  Railroad  Labor  Board,  placing  various  organiza- 
tions of  suljordinate  officials  and  of  employees  together  in  a 
special  group  for  the  making  of  nominations. 

By  reason  of  the  fact  that  the  law  contemplated  the  making 
of  nominations  and  offering  of  nominees  in  accordance  with 
tJie  regulations  of  the  commission,  within  30  days  after  the 
passage  of  the  act,  the  commission  had  prescribed  regulations 
with  a  view  to  the  most  expeditious  making  and  offering  to 
the  President  of  nominations  representative  of  the  great  bulk 
of  those  to  be  repre.sented  by  the  labor  group.  It  is  of  opin- 
ion that  the  intent  and  purpose  of  the  act  is  that  the  three 
members  of  the  labor  board  representing  the  labor  group  shall 
be  primarily  representative  of  the  rank  and  file  of  the  em- 
ployees. It  was  and  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  overwhelming 
majority  of  those  to  be  represented  by  the  labor  group  are 
members  of  or  represented  through  the  organizations  of 
employees  named  and  grouped  in  its  regulations  of  March  8, 
1920. 

Since  the  issuance  of  these  regulations;  however,  represen- 
tation as  to  their  right  to  nominate  members  of  the  labor 
group  has  been  made  to  the  commission  by  certain  organiza- 
tions whose  members  are  not,  in  certain  cases,  members  of 
the  organizations  named  in  those  regulations.  These  repre- 
sentations include  certain  employees  of  sleeping-car  com- 
panies. 

"It  is  to  be  observed,"  the  commission  says,  "that  the  three 
members  constituting  the  labor  group  are  to  represent  the 
employees  and  subordinates  officials  of  the  carriers,  and  that 
from  not  less  than  six  months  these  nominations  are  to  be 
made  and  offered  by  such  employees  in  such  manner  as  the 
commission  shall  by  regulation  prescribe. 

"According  to  the  literal  wording  of  the  above  paragraph, 
the  three  members  constituting  the  labor  group  are  to  repre- 
sent both  the  employees  and  subordinate  officials,  but  the 
nominations  are  to  be  made  and  offered  by  such  employees. 
It  is  urged  that  the  expression  'such  employees'  entitled  to 
make  and  offer  nominations  is  to  be  interpreted  as'  including 
both  employees  and  subordinate  officials.  As  the  three  mem- 
bers constituting  the  labor  group  are  to  represent  both  em- 
ployees and  subordinate  officials,  it  seems  not  unreasonable 
to  conclude  that  the  expression  'such  employees'  entitles  both 
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employees  and  subordinate  officials  to  make  and  offer  nomi- 
nations. Inasmuch  as  the  organizations  named  in  our  original 
regulations  include  or  may  include  a  small  percentage  of 
subordinate  officials  not  so  included  as  well  as  employees  who 
may  not  be  members  of  or  represented  through  the  organiza- 
tions originally  named  by  us,  are  entitled,  under  appropriate 
regulations  prescribed  by  us,  to  make  and  offer  nominations 
for  members  of  the  labor  group. 

"In  coming  to  this  conclusion  it  is  appropriate  to  reaffirm 
our  conviction  that  the  great  mass  of  the  railroad  employees 
and  subordinate  officials  are  members  of  or  represented 
through  the  organizations  named  in  our  official  regulations. 
It  is  also  true  that  a  percentage  of  the  organizations  and 
employees  who  now  contend  for  their  separate  right  of  mak- 
ing and  offering  nominations  for  members  of  the  labor  group 
is  included  in  the  membership  of  the  organizations  named  in 
our  original  regulations. 

"In  view  of  the  above  considerations  we  have  determined 
to  supplement  the  regulations  originally  put  forth  by  adding 
a  fourth  group  for  the  purpose  of  making  and  offering  nomi- 
nations for  original  appointment  as  members  of  the  labor 
group  on  the  labor  board.  Included  in  this  group  4  are  the 
following  organizations  which  comprise  all  organizations 
from  which  we  have  received  averments  that  their  sej^arate 
right  to  make  nominations  ought  to  be  accorded  under  the 
transportation  act,  1920,  except  the  Railway  Traveling  Audi- 
tors' Association  of  America  and  the  Supervisory  Station 
Agents'  Association,  the  membership  of  which  we  have  held 
are  not  included  in  the  term  'subordinate  official.' 
Group  4: 

Railway  Men's  International  Benevolent  Industrial  Asso- 
ciation. 

American  Federation  of  Railroad  Workers. 

Order  of  Railroad  Station  Agents. 

American  Train  Despatchers'  Association. 

The  Roadmasters'  &  Supervisors'  Association  of  America. 

National  Order  of  Railroad  Claim  Men. 

Railroad  Yardmasters  of  America. 

International  Association  of  Railroad  Supervisors  of  Me- 
chanics. 

International  Association  of  Railroad  Storekeepers. 

Colored  Association  of  Railway  Employees. 

Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Station  Employees. 

Order  of  Railroad  Telegraphers,  Despatchers,  Agents  and 
Signalmen. 

Brotherhood  of  Railway  Clerks. 

American  Association  of  Engineers. 

Grand  United  Order  of  Locomotive  Firemen  of  America. 

Porters'  Union. 

Skilled  and  Unskilled  Laborers  (Railway). 

Order  of  Railway  Expressmen. 

"The  accredited  representatives  of  the  alaove  organizations, 
duly  authorized  to  act,  shall  agree  among  themselves  u})on 
nominees  representative  of  each  organization,  or  of  nominees 
jointly  representative  of  a  number  of  such  organizations,  pro- 
vided they  agree  among  themselves  upon  nominees  jointly 
representative  of  any  of  the  organizations  above  named.  The 
nominations  agreed  upon  by  each  of  the  above-named  organ- 
izations, or  agreed  upon  as  jointly,  representative  of  any  of 
the  above  organizations,  .shall  be  transmitted  direct  to  the 
President,  accompanied  by  a  certificate  that  the  nominations 
have  been  made  in  accordance  with  these  regulations,  and 
should  also  include  statements  submitted  by  the  duly  author- 
ized representatives  of-  each  of  the  organizations,  or  of  such 
organizations  voluntarily  associated  for  the  purpose  of  mak- 
ing joint  nominations,  setting  forth  their  present  total  mem- 
bership, exclusive  of  officials  not  embraced  within  the  class 
of  subordinate  officials  as  defined  by  the  commission's  regu- 
lations of  this  date,  distinguishing  between  subordinate  offi- 
cials and  higher  officials;  the  percentage  of  the  membership 


of  such  organizations,  exclusive  of  such  higher  officials,  who 
are  or  may  be  members  of  the  organizations  named  in  our 
regulations  of  March  8,  1920;  and  the  distril)ution  of  such 
membership  as  between  employees  and  subordinate  officials." 

The  commission  has  also  issued  its  regulations  designating 
the  classes  of  employees  that  are  to  be  included  within  the 
term  subordinate  official  under  Title  III  of  the  transportation 
act,  1920. 

Public  hearing  having  been  had  on  March  IS,  1920,  "for 
the  purpose  of  determining  what  classes  of  officials  of  car- 
riers shall  be  included  within  the  term  'subordinate  official,' 
as  that  term  is  used  in  .sections  300  to  Mi,  both  inclusive,  of 
said  transportation  act,  1920,"  the  commission  prescribes  that 
the  term  "subordinate  official"  as  used  in  .said  portions  of  said 
act  shall  include  the  following: 

Claim  agents.  This  class  shall  include  district  claim  agents 
and  those  lower  in  rank  who  are  not  vested  with  authority  to 
settle  claims,  with  or  without  limit,  or  to  bind  the  company 
to  pay  claims,  without  securing  such  authority  after  reporting 
to  a  superior  officer. 

Engineers  of  mechanics.  This  class  shall  include  civil 
engineers  inferior  in  rank  to  engineers  of  maintenance  of 
way,  chief  engineers  and  division  engineers,  draughtsmen, 
engineers  of  maintenance  of  way,  and  other  engineers  of 
mechanics  who  are  not  vested  with  authority  to  employ,  dis- 
cipline or  dismiss  subordinates. 

Foremen.  This  class  shall  include  foremen  of  mechanics, 
shops,  tracks,  bridges,  etc.,  who  are  not  vested  with  authority 
to'  employ,  discipline  or  dismiss  subordinates. 

Supervisors  of  signals.  This  class  shall  include  those  who 
are  employed  as  supervisors  of  signals  with  rank  below  the 
grade  of  assistant  supervisor  of  signals. 

Yardmasters.  This  class  shall  include  yardmasters  and 
assistant  yardmasters  who  are  not  vested  with  authority  to 
employ,  discipline  or  dismiss  employees.  It  does  not  include 
general  yardmasters  at  large  and  important  switching  centers 
where  of  necessity  such  general  yardmaster  is  vested  with 
responsibilities  and  authority  that  stamp  him  as  an  official. 

Train  despatchers.  This  class  shall  include  train  de- 
spatchers who  are  not  vested  with  the  authority  to  employ, 
discipline  or  dismiss  employees. 

Storekeepers.  This  class  shall  include  storekeepers  or 
foremen  of  stores  who  are  not  vested  with  authority  to  employ, 
discipline  or  dismiss  employees  or  to  make  purcha.ses.  It  does 
not  include  general  storekeepers  or  assistant  general  store- 
keepers. 

"The  above  definitions,"  the  commission  says,  "include  all 
of  the  classes  of  employees  whose  claims  to  recognition  as 
subordinate  officials  were  presented  at  the  hearing,  except 
traveling  auditors  and  supervisory  station  agents.  The  trav- 
eling auditors  have  a  fiduciary  relationship  to  the  company. 
Their  duties  and  responsibilities  vary,  but  all  partake  of  the 
same  specific  relationship  of  trust.  The  supervisory  station 
agents  are  those  who  have  supervision  of  the  work  of  other 
station  employees.  They  cover  the  range  from  the  station 
where  one  employee  other  than  the  agent  is  employed  to  the 
agents  at  the  largest  and  most  important  points.  They  are 
the  official  and  responsible  representatives  of  the  company  in 
its  relationships  with  the  public  and  freciuently  in  a  legal 
sense.  Their  compensation  naturally  varies  with  the  respon- 
sibilities of  their  positions.  It  is  not  believed  that  either  of 
these  classes  can  be  consistently  included  within  the  term 
subordinate  official,  as  that  term  is  used  in  Title  III  of  the 
transportation  act,  1920.  The  list  of  .subordinate  officials 
above  prescribed  may  he  enlarged  or  restricted  after  due  notice 
and  hearing,  if  and  when  occasion  warrants." 


What  is  required  is  a  market  for  railroad  securities.  This 
can  be  secured  only  by  making  railroad  securities  a  paying  and 
a   secure   investment— Minneapolis  Journal. 
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C.  &  E.  I.  Compensation  Fixed 

Wasiiinc.ton,     1)      (-!. 

Tjit  lUiAKD  (II-  Ki  iiKiis  .i|)i)<)intccl  hy  the  In- 
tiTstate  CoinnuTii'  ("omniission  h;is  issued  a  decision 
fixing  the  annual  componsation  of  tlic  Chicaj^o  &  Kasl- 
i-rn  Illinois  for  the  use  of  its  property  l)y  tlie  governnu-nt  dur- 
insj  feileral  control  at  $4,450,0()()  per  annum,  which  is  ap- 
proximately its  net  operating;  income  for  the  year  1017,  as 
compared  with  its  average  net  operating  income  for  the  three 
years  ending  on  June  oO,  1917,  of  $2,946,000.  The  govern- 
ment had  contended  that  the  just  com]K>nsation  due  the  rail- 
road did  not  exceed  that  amount  and  probahl)'  should  l)e  less. 
In  their  declaration  as  first  filed  witli  tlic  board  tlic  railroad 
company  and  the  receiver  asked  $6,196,760  as  their  annual 
just  compensation,  l)ut  the  claim  was  amended  during  the 
prcxeeding  and  the  final  figures  claimed  were  $9,94.5,178. 
The  applicants  also  asserted  that  the  minimum  amount  of 
their  just  compensation  per  annum  would  be  $7,022,.kS6, 
which  was  computed  as  being  at  the  annual  rate  of  8  per  cent 
on  the  investment  in  road  and  equipment  as  of  December 
31,  1917. 

According  to  the  report,  the  railroad  maintained  that  dur- 
ing the  control  of  the  Chicago  &  Eastern  Illinois  by  the 
Frisco  System  during  the  11  years  ending  on  May  27,  1913, 
it  was  undermaintained  and  that  after  termination  of  that  con- 
trol the  receivers  performed  the  deferred  maintenance  and 
also  improved  the  railroad  by  extensive  betterments  so  that 
when  the  government  took  it  over  it  was  a  greatly  improved 
and  well  equipped  railroad  and  a  going  concern  of  large 
carrying  capacit}-.  The  apf)licants,  therefore,  insisted  that 
just  compensation  should  not  Ije  measured  by  the  income  of 
anv  time  prior  to  the  year -1917  but  by  the  net  railway  operat- 
ing income  for  the  calendar  year  1917,  which  amounted  to 
$4,048,030. 

In  addition,  they  asserted  that  in  order  to  ascertain  the  full 
measure  of  their  just  compensation,  $2,844,730  should  be 
added  to  represent  increased  revenues  from  accomplished  and 
expected  increases  in  rates,  $688,928  to  represent  car  rentals 
collectible  from  foreign  roads  on  a  surplus  of  cars  owned  by 
the  Chicago  &  Eastern  Illinois,  $1,765,022  to  represent  ex- 
cessive and  abnormal  charges  for  equipment  maintenance  in- 
cluded in  the  receivers'  operating  expenses  for  1917,  which 
reduced  its  net  operating  income  to  that  extent,  and  $236,468 
to  represent  increases  in  revenue  growing  out  of  the  recent 
decision  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  in  the  rail- 
way mail  pay  case.  These  additional  sums  brought  the  total 
claim  up  to  $9,943,178.  The  report  of  the  referees  discusses 
each  of  these  claims  in  detail  and  reaches  the  conclusion  that 
no  specific  sum  should  be  added  on  their  account  although 
thev  are  said  to  be  taken  into  consideration  in  fixing  the  final 
amount  awarded. 

Regarding  the  property  investment,  it  is  stated  that  the 
figure  stated  was  not  supported  by  detailed  evidence  on  the 
ground  that  the  present  cost  of  reproduction  new  would  be 
approximately  75  per  cent  higher.  The  government  sug- 
gested, on  the  other  hand,  that  if  the  value  of  the  property 
should  be  based  upon  the  market  price  of  the  securities  on 
December  31,  1917,  it  would  be  only  $46,916,744  instead  of 
$81,756,217  as  claimed.  The  report  says  the  evidence  does 
not  show  what  the  property  could  have  been  sold  for  or  rented 
for  on  or  about  December  28,  1917,  nor  that  the  property 
had  a  market  value,  and  that  the  record  does  not  contain 
satisfactory  evidence  as  to  the  various  criteria  of  value  gen- 
erally recognized. 

The  applicants'  claim  that,  despite  the  war  conditions 
which  created  the  extraordinary  emergency  for  many  railways, 
the  Chicago  &  Eastern  Illinois  was  at  the  time  it  was  taken 
over  in  a  peculiarly  advantageous  position  and  about  to 
realize  extraordinary  profits  much  larger  than  its  standard 
return,  was  subjected  to  a  detailed  analysis  and  the  referees 


di(  ided  llial  the  \ahic  (jf  the  use  of  tiie  railroad  sulisecjueiit 
to  December  28,  1917,  could  not  be  accurately  measured  solely 
by  its  in(ome  i)rior  to  1917,  which  was  much  smaller  than  its 
income  during  1917,  nor  can  it  be  aciuratel)'  measured  by 
giving  greater  weight  to  the  earnings  during  federal  control, 
'i'lu;  report  says  the  tonnage  of  coal  during  1918  was  ma- 
terially larger  than  the  coal  tonnage  of  1917,  but  that  the 
1919  tonnage  was  substantially  less  than  the  1917  tonnage 
and  "while  there  is  some  indication  in  the.se  figures  that  ab- 
iiomial  war  profits  may  have  accrued  to  the  receiver  during 
1917  we  are  not  convinced  by  the  government's  evidence  that 
the  receiver  would  have  earned  less  than  the  o])erating  income 
for  the  year  1917  had  the  receiver  been  permitted  to  operate 
the  railroads  throughout  the  26  months  of  government 
control." 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  stated  tliat  liie  substantial  increa.ses 
in  the  costs  of  operation  were  a  necessary  incident  of  the 
times  and  probably  would  have  increased  the  oiK'rating  ex- 
penses of  the  receiver  more  or  less  had  he  operated  the  rail- 
road during  the  26  months  and  it  has  not  been  possible  from 
the  record  to  estimate  or  measure  precise)}'  the  additional 
profits  from  increased  rates  which  would  have  accrued  to  the 
receiver  had  he  operated  the  railroad  during  the  period  of 
federal  control  and  assumed  the  increased  operating  costs  and 
had  the  benefit  of  increa.sed  rates. 

The  report  says  the  evidence  submitted  on  t)ehalf  of  the 
railroad  purported  to  indicate  profits  to  the  receiver  to  th.- 
whole  extent  of  the  increases  in  rates,  but  that  the  appli- 
cants have  not  recognized  the  fact  that  some  profits  from  the 
increased  rates  would  probably  be  absorbed  by  increased 
operating  expenses.  In  reply  to  a  suggestion  of  applicants 
that  increased  operating  expenses  would  necessarily  compel 
further  rate  increases,  it  is  stated  that  the  increases  which 
were  allowed  by  the  interstate  and  state  commissions  during 
1917  were,  at  least  in  part,  granted  for  the  purpose  of  meeting 
increased  expenses.  The  evidence  on  this  point  is,  therefore, 
dismissed  as  largely  speculative.  Regarding  the  claim  on  ac- 
count of  increased  car  repairs  during  1917,  the  report  says 
that  the  just  compensation  awarded  recognizes  the  increased 
earning  capacity  resulting  from  the  improvement  and  main- 
tenance program,  but  that  the  evidence  was  insufficient  to 
show  that  the  applicants  are  entitled  to  any  sum  under  this 
item  of  the  claim. 

In  its  claim  on  account  of  car  rentals,  the  company  used 
a  rate  of  $1  per  day  as  a  reasonable  per  diem  rate  for  its 
cars,  but  the  report  says  that  this  rate  was  in  excess  of  the 
actual  per  diem  rates  of  60  and  75  cents  in  force  throughout 
1917,  and  that  the  evidence  does  not  show  the  number  of 
cars  needed  to  handle  the  local  or  interline  traffic  of  the  rail- 
road during  any  particular  period,  nor  that  such  needs  re- 
mained at  a  fixed  or  constant  number  of  cars  during  any  par- 
ticular period  and,  therefore,  that  the  evidence  does  not  war- 
rant a  finding  that  the  car  supply  was  greater  at  the  time  the 
road  was  taken  under  federal  control  than  the  car  supply 
on  a  fully  equipped  or  fairly  well  equipped  coal  carrying 
railroad.  The  referees  held  that  the  applicants  have  failed 
to  establish  that  they  were  entitled  to  compensation  on  ac- 
count of  this  claim,  but  stated  that  the  facts  shown  had  been 
taken  into  account  in  determining  the  just  compensation  for 
the  u.se  of  the  property  as  a  whole. 

The  claim  on  account  of  hack  mail  pay  w^as  dismissed 
on  the  ground  of  a  total  failure  of  proof  in  support  of  the 
amount  which,  it  is  said,  was  calculated  bv  using  an  in- 
crease of  40  per  cent  to  represent  the  effect  of  the  commis- 
sion's decision. 


To  Attract  Capital. — Giyen  assurance  of  reasonable  incom 
to  be  derived  from  Hying  rates  by  economicf.l,  efficient  manage 
ment,  they  would  attract  capital  for  improvement  of  existing 
lines,  for  construction  of  new  lines  and  for  purchase  of  cars  and 
engines. — Portland   Oregonian. 
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Bituminous  Coal  Commission  Report  Made  Public 

Majority  Recommends  New  Wage  Awards — Suggestions  as 
to  Transportation  and  Storage 


THE  White  House  on  March  23  made  public  the  report 
of  the  commission  appointed  Ijy  the  President  to  adjust 
the  wage  controversy  between  the  Ijituminous  coal 
miners  and  operators,  a  majority  of  which  awarded  an  in- 
crease of  wages  of  27  per  cent,  including  the  14  per  cent 
increase  already  allowed  by  Fuel  Administrator  Garfield, 
making  an  estimated  increase  in  the  wage  cost  as  compared 
with  that  of  October  31,  1919,  of  $200,000,000.  The  re- 
port, together  with  a  minority  report  by  Commissioner  John 
P.  White  was  transmitted  to  the  representatives  of  the  miners 
and  of  the  operators  by  the  President  with  a  letter  in  which 
he  said  that  they  should  make  arrangements  for  convening 
the  necessary  joint  conferences  as  soon  as  possible  to  put 
into  effect  the  provisions  of  the  award,  as  agreed  by  repre- 
sentatives of  both  sides.  The  President  had  agreed,  if  the 
commission  reached  a  unanimous  decision,  to  confer  upon  it 
the  power  to  fix  the  price  of  coal,  but  as  the  decision  was 
not  unanimous  and  as  he  had  concluded  that  it  would  not 
be  expedient  for  the  government  to  continue  to  exercise  price 
control  under  its  war  powers  after  April  1  an  executive  order 
was  issued  suspending  as  of  April  1  his  order  of  October  30 
restoring  price  control  and  also  all  other  orders  relating  to 
the  regulation  of  coal  under  which  the  President's  powers 
have  been  delegated  to  Director  General  Hines.  The  order 
of  February  25,  relating  to  the  regulation  of  coal  exports 
by  the  Tidewater  Coal  Exchange,  was,  however,  kept  in 
force.  This  order  re-establishes  the  status  as  it  existed 
before  the  coal  strike,  except  as  to  the  order  relating  to  the 
Tidewater  Coal  Exchange,  as  the  orders  of  the  Fuel  Ad- 
ministration which  had  been  suspended  were  reinstated  at 
that  time  in  order  to  deal  with  the  strike  situation,  and  the 
question  as  to  how  much  the  increase  will  add  to  the  price 
of  coal  is  therefore  left  to  be  determined  by  the  operators  and 
by  commercial  conditions. 

The  14  per  cent  increase  in  wages  already  awarded  was 
estimated  to  have  added  $96,000,000  to  the  wage  cost.  The 
additional  increase  now  awarded  adds  another  $104,000,000. 

The  majority  report  by  Commissioners  Henry  M.  Robin- 
son and  Rembrandt  Peale  contains  important  recommenda- 
tions relating  to  the  relations  between  the  railroads  and  the 
coal  business  which  have  already  been  taken  up  with  some 
of  the  railroad  executives  with  a  view  to  co-operation  in 
putting  them  into  effect. 

Tonnage  workers  will  have  received,  under  this  award,  an 
average  increase  in  wages  since  1913  of  88  per  cent,  and 
day  men,  part  of  whose  previous  advance  was  based  on  exist- 
ing inequalities  in  compensation  rather  than  on  increased 
living  costs,  will  have  received  an  average  advance  of  111  per 
cent.  The  other  main  point  of  the  United  Mine  Workers' 
contention- — a  reduction  in  the  working  hours  from  eight 
to  six  hours  a  day,  and  five  days  a  week — was  not  granted. 
The  commissioners  stated  that  they  were  convinced  that  a 
curtailment  of  productive  energy  would  react  not  only  against 
the  whole  population  but  against  the  miners  themselves,  be- 
cause while  it  was  declared  essential  that  the  miners  shall 
have  living  wages,  it  was  also  declared  to  be  likewise  essen- 
tial in  the  public  interest  that  there  shall  be  no  let  down  in 
production.  The  commissioners  expressed  the  opinion  that 
had  they  shortened  the  day  by  one  hour,  it  would  be  equiv- 
alent to  an  additional  cost  of  over  $100,000,000. 

"We  have  sought  and  believe  that  we  have  found  some 
of  the  principal  reasons  for  the  weakness  in  this  uncertain 
and  troubled  industry,  and  we  offer  a  method  for  remedying 
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the  most  important  of  these  conditions,"  the  commissioners, 
said  in  a  letter  to  the  President. 

"A  wage  settlement  for  the  moment  is  not  a  correct  or 
adequate  answer  to  tlie  problem.  The  coal  industry  has 
been  on  an  unsound  basis  for  years,  because  of  its  seasonal 
character  and  the  resulting  car  shortages  and  car  service 
intermittencies.  The  heavy  movement  of  bituminous  coal 
comes  in  the  fall  and  winter.  Inevitably,  with  the  buying 
and  movement  limited  to  one  season,  there  is  a  great  car 
shortage  which  limits  production.  When  the  market  drops 
in  the  spring  and  summer  there  are  idle  men,  idle  mines, 
and  idle  cars.  From  the  standpoint  of  employers  and  em- 
ployees, the  industry  has  yielded  a  hazardous  return. 

"The  solution  of  the  problem  is  to  bring  about  evenness 
of  production  and  distribution.  This  can  be  done  by  the 
co-operation  of  the  railroads,  public  utilities  and  steel  com- 
panies as  consumers,  on  the  one  side;  and  of  the  operators, 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  the  banks,  and  the 
Federal  Reserve  System,  on  the  other  side." 

In  addition  to  the  awards  the  following  specific  recom- 
mendations are  made: 

(1)  That  an  executive  order  be  issued  instructing  ell  fed- 
eral departments  and  otlier  federal  agencies  to  pu  chase, 
transport,  and  store  at  the  point  of  consumptio  i,  where 
such  action  may  be  practicable,  an  estimated  three  months' 
winter  supply  of  bituminous  coal  before  July  1  of  each  year. 

(2)  That  the  Council  of  National  Defense  assume  the 
duty  of  obtaining  the  support  of  the  general  public,  particu- 
larly the  large  consumers,  in  the  stabilization  of  the  coal 
industry  through  the  purchase,  transportation,  and  storage 
at  the  point  of  ultimate  consumption  of  its  winter  supply 
of  coal — this  to  be  done  during  the  spring  and  summer 
months. 

(3)  That  an  executive  memorandum  be  issued  to  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  transmitting  to  that  body 
a  copy  of  this  report  with  the  findings,  awards,  and  recom- 
mendations, to  the  end  that  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission may  aid  in  the  solution  of  the  problems  herein  out- 
lined, and  in  the  hope  that  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission will  give  particular  attention  to  the  questions  of 
seasonal  freight  rates,  car  supply,  and  car  distribution,  as 
well  as  the  problem  of  railway  coal  purchase  for  storage. 

(4)  That  executive  authority  be  issued  permitting  the 
transmission  to  the  governors  of  the  various  states,  to  county 
and  municipal  authorities,  and  to  the  various  state  railway 
and  public  utility  commissions  copies  of  this  report  and  of 
the  specific  reocmmendations  made  therein;  and  that  the 
state  railway  and  public  utility  commissions  make  use  of 
their  influence  with  the  various  public  utility  corporations 
looking  toward  the  early  purchase  and  storage  of  coal  by 
these  corporations  reflecting,  if  necessary,  the  excess  cost  of 
such  storage  in  authorized  rates,  and  also  to  the  end  that 
instructions  may  issue  from  state,  county,  and  municipal 
authorities  directing  the  purchase  and  storage  of  three 
months'  supply  of  coal  on  or  before  July  1,  of  each  year, 
by  and  for  the  use  of  the  states,  counties,  and  municipalities, 
particularly  on  public  works  and  in  public  buildings. 

(5)  That  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  consider 
the  possible  effect  of  a  graduated  seasonal  freight  rate  that 
is  lowest  in  the  spring  and  a  monthly  graduated  increase  in 
rates  until  the  late  fall. 

(6)  That  copies  of  this  report  with  its  findings,  awards, 
and  recommendations  be  transmitted  to  the  carriers  to  the 
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iiul  ilial  llicy  iiKiy  Ijc  (.'IKiMccI  to  co-ojH'r;Uc,  parlitularly  in 
ri'gartl  to  car  CDn.slriution  aiul  di-'^lrilmlion,  coal  storage,  aiitl 
tlic  diiuinalion  of  tlu-  practiic  ol  ciimmaiuiccring. 

(7)  riiat  a  copy  of  tliis  report  lie  traii.-milled  to  tlie  I'ed- 
i-ral  Reserve  iJoard  to  tlie  end  lliat  t'l'deral  reserve  banks 
lie  asked  to  I'avor  as  i'lii;ilile  for  rediscount  paper  drawn 
against  coal  in  storage. 

(S)  I'liat  tiic  Inter.-tate  (uninierce  Conunission,  state  rail- 
road and  pulilic  utility  commissions,  within  their  jurisdic- 
tions, i.ssue,  where  lawful,  ruli's  controlling  car  distribution 
among  mines,  to  the  end  tliat  no  particular  mine  or  mines 
may  Ix;  permitted  to  ol)tain  through  a  practice  of  car  assign- 
ment and  guarantees,  preferential  car  service. 

(9)  That  carriers,  and.  if  necessary,  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  and  the  various  state  railway  commis- 
sions, within  their  jurisdictions,  issue  the  instructions  nec- 
essary to  abolish  the  practice  whereby  purchasing  agents  of 
carriers  use  the  company's  control  over  car  supply  to  force 
down  the  price  of  raihvay  fuel. 

(10)  That  the  operators  in  .sujiplying  their  quota  of  fuel 
to  the  railroads  avoid,  except  in  emergencies,  the  use  for 
that  purpose  of  coal  whose  properties  make  it  more  valuable 
for  other  uses. 

(11)  That  all  data  relating  to  the  mining,  distribution, 
and  consumption  of  bituminous  coal  be  co-ordinated  and  cor- 
related periodically  and  regularly  by  some  one  federal 
agency  such  as  the  Interdepartmental  Board  of  the  Council 
of  National  Defense,  in  order  that  it  may  be  available  for 
any  committee  or  conunission  hereafter  called  upon  to  in- 
vestigate controversies  between  operators  and  miners  in  the 
bituminous  coal  industry. 

In  discussing  the  transportation  questions  relating  to  coal 
the  report  says  in  part: 

"We  believe  that  steps  in  the  direction  of  standardizing 
the  demand  for  coal  should  be  taken  by  the  principal  con- 
sumers, and  are  in  possession  of  evidence  that  many  of  the 
largest  consumers  of  coal  delay  purchase  and  delivery  until 
the  late  months  of  the  year  and  that  outside  of  that  part 
of  the  central  competitive  field  having  Great  Lakes  ship- 
ments, the  smallest  movement  of  coal  to  consuming  terminals 
is  in  the  spring  and  early  summer,  at  which  time  some  mines 
are  closed  down  while  others  operate  irregularly. 

"The  seasonal  nature  of  the  demand  for  coal  makes  it 
necessar}'  for  the  mining  companies  to  maintain  a  capacity 
sufficient  to  meet  the  maximum  demand  in  a  comparatively 
short  period  of  time.  This  excessive  capacity  involves  the 
employment  of  a  large  labor  reserve  and  is  one  of  the  main 
causes  of  the  labor  unrest  prevailing  in  the  industry.  Nor 
does  this  fluctuation  in  production  affect  only  the  mine  and 
the  miners  themselves,  but  spreads  to  the  railroads  and 
through  the  railroads  to  tlie  entire  productive  machinery  of 
the  Nation. 

"For  many  years  the  railroads,  and  especially  the  coal- 
earrying  railroads,  have  to  a  great  extent  depended  on  a 
practice  that  has  grown  up  of  protecting  themselves  in  the 
winter  months  by  commandeering  coal  consigned  to  other 
consumers.  In  some  degree  the  public  utilities  have  counted 
on  this  form  of  a  priority.  The  railroads  are  consumers 
of  about  30  per  cent  of  the  total  coal  production  of  the  coun- 
try, and  we  have  presented  to  certain  of  the  executives  of  the 
larger  systems  a  request  that  the  railroads  accept  the  principle 
that  it  is  their  duty  to  the  public  to  move  coal  in  the  months 
that  normally  are  months  of  low  movements  to  consumption 
terminals,  such  movement  to  be  in  excess  of  their  then 
needs,  thereby  gradually  accumulating  a  three  months'  sup- 
ply before  the  winter,  the  railroads  to  come  out  at  the  end 
of  the  winter  with  possibly  20  or  .30  days'  supply  on  hand. 
This  movement  would  be  more  economical  than  the  move- 
ment in  the  winter,  and,  from  the  standpoint  of  the  coal 
railroads  at  least,  the  lower  cost  of  movement  would,  to  a 
great  degree,  offset  any  cost  of  storage. 


'■'Ihe  aiieptaiue  of  tliis  principle  by  the  railroad  execu- 
tive heads  has  been  general.  Tlie  renn.sylvania  Railroad 
and  the  New  York  Central  lines  e.\[)re.s.sed  liieir  acceptance 
in  an  especially  liberal  spirit.  We  wish  again  to  slate  that 
tliis  is  a  duly  of  Ihe  railroads  and  that  .some  nieth(Kl  .should 
be  devised  under  wiiicli  lliey   will  jirovide  sucii  storage. 

"Ill  tile  ( a.M'  of  the  |)ubli(  utilities  we  jjelieve  that  they, 
t(K),  liavi'  a  duty  to  perform  to  ihi'  pul)lic  and  siiould  not 
rely  on  any  form  of  priority  wiieii  the  jire.s.sure  comes  in  the 
winter,  and  to  tliis  end  they  should  Ije  called  upon  to  move 
.uid  store  coal  in  tlie  .summer  months  in  excess  of  their 
needs,  going  into  the  winter  months  with  60  days'  supply 
in  storage.  We  feel  that  these  two  groups  owe  this  as  a 
duty,  and  that  in  lioth  cases,  if  there  is  an  increased  cost, 
it  will  be  recognized  by  the  rate-making  authorities. 

"The  next  largest  group  of  coal  consumers  is  the  steel 
industry.  We  have  presented  the  jjrpblem  to  certain  of  the 
heads  of  im])ortant  steel  concerns,  including  the  United 
States  Steel  (  orporation,  and  they  express  an  intention  of 
increasing  storage  of  coal  and  movement  of  the  same  in  the 
montlis  of  low  movement  along  the  lines  of  the  plan  here 
suggested. 

"It  is  believed  that  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  and  the  sev- 
eral federal  reserve  banks  will  favor  considering  as  eligible 
for  rediscount  paper  dravvn  against  coal  in  storage. 

"In  addition  to  these  groups,  we  recommend  strongly  that 
all  government  institutions,  national,  state,  municipal,  and 
local,  purchase,  receive,  and  store  coal  during  the  spring  and 
summer  months  in  anticipation  of  the  winter's  require- 
ments. 

"\\'e  believe  that  if  the  various  groups  mentioned  carry 
out  the  plan  of  storing  from  two  or  three  months'  require- 
ments, beginning  the  winter  with  this  supply  on  hand,  the 
result  will  \x  a  decided  stabilization  of  the  coal  industry,  a 
considerable  measure  of  relief  to  the  carriers,  and  a  gen- 
eral economic  saving  to  the  public  and  the  Nation,  and, 
further,  that  the  practice  w'ould  result  in  the  minimizing 
of  the  commandeering  and  confiscation  of  coal  on  the  theory 
cf  priority.  We  feel,  too,  that  unless  some  plan  of  this 
kind  is  adopted,  we  are  bound  to  have  recurring  conditions 
of  coal  shortage  in  the  winter  months  as  in  the  pa.st  three 
years,  and  that  no  need  for  such  a  situation  exists.  In  this 
connection,  the  question  of  the  practicability  of  storing  bitu- 
minous coal  arises.  We  are  fully  aware  of  the  difficulties 
involved,  but  feel,  on  the  basis  of  expert  opinion,  that  tliese 
difficulties  are  not  insurmountable. 

"It  must  be  remembered  that  in  large  operations,  such 
as  the  steel  and  the  coal  industries,  the  cost  and  facility  of 
transportation  is  vital  in  keeping  down  the  cost  of  the 
product,  while  to  the  ultimate  consumer  the  costs  which  are 
added  by  the  retailer  and  the  middlemen  are  even  greater 
factors. 

"The  Nation's  total  freight-car  supply  was  inadequate 
even  before  the  war,  and  many  mines  were  shut  down  for 
longer  or  shorter  periods,  even  without  regard  to  seasonal 
movement,  simply  as  a  result  of  car  shortage. 

"We  believe  that  it  is  urgently  necessary  for  the  railroad 
companies  to  construct  an  additional  number  of  all  types 
of  freight  cars,  in  order  that  they  may  be  in  a  position  to 
use  the  open-top  cars  exclusively  for  the  purposes  for  which 
they  were  intended. 

"The  carriers  of  the  country  own  nearly  a  million  open- 
top  cars  and  depend  upon  coal  transportation  for  about  30 
per  cent  of  the  total  railroad  traffic.  On  certain  roads  fuel 
transportation  amounts  to  more  thn  50  per  cent  of  the 
freight  moved.  The  idleness  of  coal  cars  during  the  sum- 
mer months,  coupled  with  the  excessive  activity  during  the 
fall  months,  forces  the  railroad  themselves  to  employ  a  large 
number  of  men  and  to  provide  for  a  surplus  amount  of 
rolling  stock  for  winter  months  and  an  excessive  amount 
of  storage  yards  during  the  summer  period  when  the  cars 
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are  not  in  use.  This  in  turn  is  an  added  burden  upon  the 
people  of  the  United  States  through  a  general  increase  in 
traffic  charges,  as  well  as  in  the  increased  cost  of  coal. 

"The  recommendation  is  made  that  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  make  the  necessar}'  provision,  within 
its  jurisdiction,  to  enable  the  railroads  to  provide  a  suffi- 
cient amount  of  rolling  stock,  motive  power,  and  other  facil- 
ities to  meet  the  demands  of  industry.  We  feel  that  even 
if  this  additional  construction  should  be  reflected  in  rates 
it  would  be  ultimately  to  the  advantage  of  the  consumer, 
as  all  industries  suffer  from  intermittency  in  distribution, 
and  the  public  bears  the  cost  of  this  intermittency  in  the 
higher  price  of  all  commodities,  particularly  coal. 

"This  condition  can  only  be  rectified  by  the  construction 
of  .sufficient  freight  cars  of  all  types  and  of  a  sufficient  num- 
ber of  locomotives  to  handle  them. 

"Conditions  in  this  respect  have  become  considerably  worse 
during  the  last  three  years.  Prior  to  the  war  freight-car 
construction  of  all  types  averaged  about  125,000  cars  per 
year.  During  the  war  period  and  since  the  armistice,  al- 
though the  need  for  cars  increased,  the  total  freight-car  con- 
struction of  all  types  has  been  but  250,000  cars.  This  means 
an  average  annual  production  during  the  past  three  years  of 
only  about  two-thirds  of  the  previous  yearly  car  output. 

"During  the  war  the  existing  car  equipment  was  more 
strenuously  utilized  and  repairs  were  consequently  delayed, 
so  that  car  mortality  has  been  very  heavy.  This  has  been 
aggravated  by  the  fact  that  cars  allocated  to  foreign  lines 
have  received  even  worse  treatment  and  have  suffered  still 
greater  deterioration. 

The  additional  expansion  of  the  coal  industry  during  the 
war,  by  increasing  the  number  of  mines  to  be  served  by  the 
railroads,  has  also  aggravated  the  situation  and  has  rendered 
the  car  equipment  still  more  inadequate  for  the  purpose  of 
an  effective  coal  distribution. 

"The  consequence  is  a  serious  shortage  of  all  freight  cars, 
resulting  in  many  instances  in  the  diversion  of  open-top  cars 
to  the  movement  of  commodities  of  higher  classification  and 
rate — commodities  which  under  ordinary  conditions  would 
move  in  box  cars.  The  coal  industry  suffers  from  this  di- 
version, as  it  diminishes  still  further  the  number  of  cars  avail- 
able for  the  transportation  of  coal. 

"At  the  same  time  it  is  realized  that  the  carriers  cannot 
be  expected  to  provide  a  sufficient  number  of  coal  cars  to 
take  care  of  the  peak  of  the  lousiness  during  the  months  re- 
quiring maximum  delivery,  and  to  carry  and  store  the  extra 
equipment  during  the  slack  months.  It  is  our  belief  that 
a  more  even  distribution  of  the  demand  for  coal  throughout 
the  year  will  be  an  important  factor  in  overcoming  this  dif- 
ficulty. The  following  suggestions  have  been  made  to  the 
commission  as  to  methods  of  overcoming  car  shortage,  car 
irregularity,  and  seasonal  operation: 

1.  A  difference  in  railway  freight  rates  on  coal  to  be 
graduated  through  the  summer  months  in  districts  other 
than  those  moving  coal  to  the  Great  Lakes.  This  ques- 
tion, however,  is  properly  within  the  province  of  the  In- 
terstate Commerce  Commission  to  decide,  and  the  commis- 
sion has  recommended  that  this  subject  he  given  due  and 
careful  consideration. 

2.  A  difference  between  summer  and  winter  prices  of 
coal,  such  difference  to  be  fixed  by  the  operators,  but,  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  there  are  in  the  neighborhood  of  7,- 
000  operators  in  the  bituminous  coal  industry,  the  commis- 
sion believes,  without  passing  upon  the  legality  of  an 
agreement  to  reduce  prices  for  the  summer  months,  that 
this  plan  would  be  impracticable. 

"Railroads  have  depended  for  a  great  many  years  and  to 
a  large  extent  on  their  accepted  right  to  divert  coal  to  their 
own  use  in  case  of  shortage.  This  practice,  by  protecting  the 
railroads  against  actual  disaster,  has  resulted  in  a  great  in- 


jury to  the  coal  industry  and  to  the  individual  consumer  of 
coal. 

"In  its  investigation  the  commission  requested  of  and  re- 
ceived from  the  United  States  Railroad  Administration  a 
statement  covering,  in  outline,  the  former  and  present  rules 
with  respect  to  the  assignment  of  cars  to  mines.  In  trans- 
mitting this  statement  the  Railroad  Administration  points 
out  the  prewar  rules  covering  car  assignments,  which  tended 
to  irregularity  in  our  distribution,  while  not  universally  re- 
lied upon  by  carriers,  were  quite  generally  prevalent  in  the 
East,  and  were  based  upon  a  line  of  decisions  of  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission,  of  which  the  leading  case  is 
that  of  Traer  v.  Chicago  &  Alton  Railroad  Co.  et  al.;  de- 
cision confirmed  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States. 
The  statement  follows: 

The  common  understanding  of  the  prewar  rule  was  this:  If  a  carrier 
en  contract  purchased  the  entire  output  of  a  mine,  it  was  entitled  pref- 
erentially  to   assign   cars  to   that   mine   for  loading  that  coal   day  by   day. 

If  the  carrier  purchased  only  a  part  of  the  output  of  a  mine,  it  was  en- 
titled preferentially  to  place  cars  for  the  protection  of  that  loading  at 
such  a  mine.  In  the  working  of  this  portion  of  the  rule,  if  the  number  of 
cars  of  railroad  fuel  contracted  for  was  in  excess  of  the  number  of  cars 
furnished  that  mine  that  day  on  the  regular  commercial  distribution  of 
coal  cars,  the  mine  was  entitled  to  an  arbitrary  and  preferential  assign- 
ment of  enough  additional  cars  to  enable  it  to  load  all  the  railroad  fuel 
obligated   to   be   shipped    under   the   contract. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  number  of  empty  cars  accruing  to  the  mine 
on  the  regular  commercial  distribution  was  in  excess  of  the  number  required 
to  be  shipped  with  tlie  railroad  fuel  coal,  then  the  mine  w-as  entitled  to 
use  the  excess  of  empties  above  those  necessary  to  load  the  railroad  contrae  t 
for    the    loading    and    sliipment    of    commercial    coal. 

"During  the  investigations  we  found  that  the  evils  growing 
out  of  the  preferential  assignment  of  coal  cars  were  fully  rec- 
ognized during  the  war  and,  as  a  result  of  a  conference  be- 
tween the  President,  the  Director  General  of  Railroads,  and 
the  Fuel  Administrator,  the  preferential  assignment  of  cars 
was  abolished.  On  May  24,  1918,  the  Fuel  Administrator 
issued  an  order  reducing  the  price  of  coal  10  cents  per  ton. 
The  railroads,  by  the  employment  of  assigned  cars,  had  been 
frequently  able  to  negotiate  their  fuel  purchases  at  more  fa- 
vorable prices  than  the  commercial  trade,  and  because  of  re- 
linquishing their  right  to  assigned  cars,  the  carriers  faced 
the  problem  of  having  their  fuel  cost  increased.  As  a  con- 
cession to  the  railroads  and  in  recognition  of  the  loss  that  the 
deprivation  of  assigned  cars  entailed,  Dr.  Garfield  issued  his 
order  of  May  24,  1918.  The  principle  of  even  car  distribu- 
tion was  not  effective,  however,  until  approximately  July  1, 
1918.  The  delay  was  occasioned  by  the  necessity  for  provid- 
ing the  necessary  machinery  by  which  the  railroads'  fuel 
needs  could  be  complemented  when  the  car  supply  was  in- 
sufficient to  give  them  their  full  orders,  and  this  was  done  by 
the  Fuel  Administrator's  requisitioning  coal  in  quantities 
needed  by  the  railroads. 

"The  statement  of  the  Railroad  Administration  to  this  com- 
mission also  states  that: 

When  the  first  uniform  mine  rating  and  car  distribution  rules  were  pub- 
lished September  10,  1918,  the  new  rule  abolishing  the  preferential  assign- 
ment of  cars  for  railroad  fuel  loading  was  carried  in  the  uniform  mine 
rating  and  car  distribution  rules  by  a  provision  that  no  such  assignment 
for  railroad  fuel  loading  could  be  had  except  upon  authority  of  the  car- 
service  section.  This  authority  has  never  been  granted  since.  The  reason 
for  this  provision  in  the  rule  was  to  take  care  of  emergencies  if  no  other 
way  of  caring  for  the  emergency  could  be  found,  whether  to  protect  rail- 
road fuel  loading  or  other  essential  loading,  the  point  kept  in  mind  being 
particularly   United    States   Navy   coal. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  private  cars — that  is,  cars  other  than 
railroad  owned,  have  been  handled  upon  a  somewhat  similar  rule  as  that 
which,  under  the  prewar  practice  governed  the  placing  of  assigned  cars 
for  railroad  fuel  loading.  That  is  to  say:  The  private  cars  were  arbitrarily 
placed  for  the  owner's  loading.  If  on  any  day  the  number  of  private  cars 
so  placed  did  not  equal  the  number  of  empty  cars  to  which  the  mine  was 
entitled  under  the  commercial  distribution,  the  mine  was  entitled  to  addi- 
tional  railroad   cars,    to    make    up   the    deficiency. 

"It  is  understood  that  Paragraph  402  of  the  Cummins- 
Esch  bill,  approved  February  28,  1920,  places  control  of  coal 
car  distribution  and  assignment  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  On  March  4,  1920,  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  issued  a  recommendation  to 
the  carriers  that  they  continue  in  effect  the  uniform  rules  of 
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lar  sii|)|>ly  csIahlisluHl  liy  tin-  Railroad  Ailiniiii.stration.  Tin- 
i.s.suaiHo  of  surh  a  roammundation  i>y  tlu-  IntiT.statc  Com- 
niiTii'  C'oinniission  raises  an  iiifrrriitial  iiucstion  as  to  whether 
till-  maintenance  of  even  ear  distriljiition  is  ol)li>jatory  through 
tile  provisions  in  the  (\nnniins-l''.sci\  bill,  since  llu'  comment 
of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  is  a  recommendation 
only.  Whether  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  can 
make  such  a  reconinu'ndation  a  mandate  is  a  matter  not  within 
till'  province  of  the  IJituminoiis  Coal  Commission  to  decide. 

"It  is,  iiowever,  recommendi'd  to  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  and  to  state  railwa)'  commissions  within  their 
.several  jurisdictions  that,  wherever  lawful,  rules  and  regu- 
lations \k-  issued  governing  and  controlling  car  distribution 
l)etwix'n  mines,  to  the  end  that  no  particular  mine  or  mines 
may  l)e  permitted  to  ot)tain  preferential  car  service  through 
tile  use,  by  railway  purchasing  agents,  of  their  power  to  ob- 
tain railway  fuel  at  reduced  jirices  through  tlie  guaranteeing 
of  car  sujijily  to  favored  mines  or  to  operators  with  whom 
the  railway  may  have  fuel  contracts. 

"We  make  tliis  recommendation  because  we  find  that  the 
]iractice  and  abuse  of  car  guarantees  has  militated  against  the 
interests  of  the  general  public  by  contributing  to  the  irregu- 
larity of  operation  of  mines  not  having  such  preferential  con- 
tracts. At  the  same  time,  this  practice  has  resulted  in  an 
unfair  competitive  advantage  to  those  mines  that  secured  such 
contracts. 

"The  commission  also  believes  that  railroad  coal  should 
be  furnished  by  the  various  mines  in  proportion  to  their  pro- 
ductive capacity  with  due  regard  to  the  quality  of  the  coal. 
In  furnishing  to  the  railroads  by  the  various  mines,  their 
quota  of  coal,  it  is  recommended  that  the  railroads  be  not  re- 
quired to  place  at  each  mine  each  day  a  sufficient  number  of 
cars  for  its  proportionate  amount  of  railway  fuel,  but  that  a 
plan  be  worked  out  permitting  tlie  railroads  to  place  at  each 
mine  a  number  of  cars  sufficient  to  keep  the  mine  in  opera- 
tion all  day.  This  practice  would  reduce  the  cost  of  assem- 
bling railway  fuel.  In  supplying  to  the  railroads  their  quota 
of  fuel  the  mines  should  avoid,  except  in  emergencies,  the 
use  for  that  purpose  of  coal  the  properties  of  which  make  it 
more  valuable  for  other  uses." 


Development  of  the  Territory 

by  Alaskan  Railroad 

AT.  Vogelsang,  acting  secretary  of  the  interior,  has 
submitted  the  following  in  response  to  a  Senate  reso- 
*  lution  requesting  information  as  to  the  development 
of  trafiic  and  the  settlement  of  the  country  traversed  by  the 
government  railroad  in  Alaska: 

"Under  the  direction  of  this  department  over  1,000,000  acres 
of  agricultural  lands  in  the  territory  of  Alaska  have  been 
surveyed  to  the  end  that  they  may  V^e  available  to  entry  and 
patent  under  the  public  land  laws,  particularly  the  home- 
stead laws  as  applicable  to  Alaska.  A  considerable  part  of 
this  surveyed  territory  is  within  country  traversed  by  or  tribu- 
tary to  the  government  railroad  now  being  constructed  in 
Alaska.  Under  the  coal-land  leasing  law  enacted  October  20, 
1914,  coal  lands  in  the  Bering  river.  Cook  inlet,  Matanuska 
and  Nenana  coal  tields  have  been  divided  into  leasing  blocks 
or  units  and  offered  for  lease.  The  two  fields  last  named  are 
tributary  to  the  government  railroad  in  Alaska.  Under  the 
authority  contained  in  the  Alaska  railroad  act  of  March  12, 
1914,  tovm  sites  have  been  established  upon  public  lands 
along  the  line  of  the  government  railroad  and  lots  for  busi- 
ness and  residential  uses  disposed  of  through  the  land  and 
industrial  department  of  the  Alaskan  Engineering  Commis- 
sion under  the  supervision  of  this  department.  Such  advice 
and  assistance  in  finding  markets  has  been  given  to  farmers 


kxated  in  tile  territory  tributary  to  tiie  railroad  as  could  be 
given  without  tlie  expenditure  of  money  tiierefor. 

"Other  tiian  as  stated  in  the  last  paragraj)li  no  direct  steps 
iiave  in-en  or  are  t)eing  taken  to  (ieveio|)  trafiic  for  the  rail- 
road. 

"No  organization  has  t)een  created  charged  with  the  duty 
of  settling  tlie  country  and  developing  traffic  for  the  railroad 
for  tile  reason  tiiat  tliis  department  docs  not  deem  itself 
authorized  to  expend  money  ajiprojjriated  i)y  Congress  under 
tile  act  of  Marcii  12,  1914,  and  acts  suiiplementary  thereto, 
for  purposes  other  than  those  de.scriijed  in  the  law,  tlie  prin- 
(ipal  purpose  of  wiiidi  is  tlie  construction  and  operation  of 
tiie  railroad  and  of  telegrajiii  and  teleiiiione  lines.  Careful 
(onsideration  of  tlie  law  fails  to  disclose  autliority  to  exfx;nd 
money  approj)riated  thereunder  for  .such  purjioses  as  publica- 
tion of  literature  for  the  advice  and  information  of  .settlers  or 
for  spending  money  for  aiding  settlers  to  locate  themselves  on 
the  land  or  accjuire  stock  and  equij)ment  or  for  the  construc- 
tion of  roads  or  trails  connecting  tributary  districts  and  settle- 
ments with  the  railroad. 

"I  am  firmly  convinced  that  some  such  work  as  is  implied  in 
resolution  J 29  should  l)e  authorized  in  order  that  Alaska  may 
1)0  developed  and  that  the  government  railroad  may  be  sup- 
[ilied  with  traffic.     Unless  some  such  steps  are  taken,  it  may 
well  happen  that  the  railroad  will  be  a  losing  proposition  and 
that  the  territory  will  remain  in  a  comparatively  undeveloped       ^ 
condition.     In  this  connection  I  inclose  a  copy  of  letter  ad-       ! 
dressed  by  former  Secretary  Lane  to  Hon.  Wesley  L.  Jones,       ! 
United  States  Senate,  February  28,  1920."  : 

Mr.  Lane's  letter  says  in  part: 

"Mr.  J.  L.  McPherson  of  the  Alaskan  Engineering  Com- 
mission has  recently  submitted  to  me  a  report  covering  the       ''■ 
development  of  traffic  for  the  government  Alaskan  railroad,       ; 
in  which  he  strikingly  sets  forth  the  need  of  necessary  aid       i, 
and  encouragement  in  the  creation  of  local  industries  and  a 
growing  population  that  will  furnish  traffic  for  the  railroad. 
His  report  contains  the  following  summarized  recommenda- 
tions: 

Natural    resources    opened    to    development. 

National  affairs  in  Alaska  administered  by  a  board  with  office  in  Alaska. 

Sale  of  live   stock  to   settlers 

The  federal  farm  loan  act  extended  to  Alaska  and  modified  to  meet 
Alaskan  conditions.  To  provide  for  loans  to  settlers  for  the  purchasing  of 
farm  equipment  and  for  improvements,  and  for  loans  to  associations  of 
farmers  for  the  erection  of  creameries,  dehydrating  plants,  storage,  and 
other    facilities. 

Construction  of  roads  and  trails  connecting  tributary  mining  districts 
and   settlements  witli   the  railroad. 

Reindeer  industry  open  to  development  by  white  population  in  regions 
tributary   to   the    railroad. 

Publications  of  illustrated  literature  briefly  describing  the  country  traversed 
by  the  railroad,  its  topography  and  climatic  conditions,  resources,  and  op- 
portunities  for  settlement. 

"The  government  railroad  in  Alaska  will  be  a  success  only 
to  the  extent  in  which  local  industries  are  created  in  the  region 
tributary  to  the  railroad  and  the  country  peopled.  If  this 
railroad  were  privately  owned,  all  possible  aid  and  encourage- 
ment would  be  extended  to  such  ends  in  the  building  up  of 
traffic.  Constructed  and  owned  by  the  government  in  order 
to  rationally  develop  Alaska,  there  is  infinitely  greater  reason 
for  such  constructive  work. 

"The  Alaskan  Engineering  Commission  should  be  now 
empowered  to  do  those  things  that  will  aid  in  the  creation  of 
local  industries  and  the  peopling  of  the  country  tributary  to 
the  railroad.  Such  measures  of  aid  should  also  be  extended 
where  necessary  to  other  sections  of  the  territory.  Only  by 
such  means  can  Alaska  progress  and  traffic  be  created  for  the 
railroad. 

"On  the  eve  of  my  retirement  I  wish  to  express  the  hope 
that  Congress  will  at  an  early  date  enact  legislation  providing 
for  the  measures  above  recommended  that  will  permit  Alaska, 
through  the  rational  utilization  of  its  rich  natural  resources, 
to  become  far  richer  in  an  increasing  and  prosperous  citi-; 
zenry." 


Seasonal  Differential  Rates  in  Coal  Proposed 

Senate  Committee  Suggests  15  Per  Cent  Reduction  in 
Summer  to  Promote  Early  Production 


THREE  BILLS  affecting  the  relations  l)etween  the  railroads 
and  the  coal  industry  were  introduced  in  the  Senate  on 
March  17  by  Senator  Frelinghuy sen  as  chairman  of  a 
sub-committee  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Interstate  Com- 
merce that  has  for  some  time  been  investigating  the  coal  situ- 
ation. 

The  iirst  bill  provides  that  during  the  period  from  April  1 
to  August  31  in  each  year  railroads  shall  not  charge  for  the 
transportation  of  coal  and  coke  a  rate  higher  than  85  per  cent 
of  the  regular  published  rate  in  effect  when  the  act  takes 
effect  and  that  the  rates  shall  be  increased  to  115  per  cent 
during  the  remainder  of  the  year  from  August  31  to  March 
31,  the  purpose  being  to  promote  the  production  and  ship- 
ment of  coal  during  the  spring  and  summer  months.  The 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  is  authorized  to  change  the 
rates,  to  remove  discriminations  and  also  to  change  the  per- 
centage of  differential  whenever  it  is  of  the  opinion  that  the 
percentage  named  will  cause  shipments  to  be  made  in  such 
disproportionate  quantities  at  any  period  of  the  year  as  to 
prevent  the  carriers  affected  from  handling  their  traffic  prop- 
erly, from  using  their  equipment  and  facilities  efticiently,  or 
from  receiving  just  and  reasonable  revenue  from  the  coal 
traffic  as  a  whole. 

The  second  bill  is  designed  to  terminate  federal  control  of 
the  coal  and  coke  industry  by  repealing  the  provisions  of  the 
Lever  act,  under  which  federal  control  is  now  exercised,  and 
also  contains  a  section  to  make  it  unlawful  for  a  railroad  to 
confiscate,  seize  or  divert  for  its  own  use  or  for  any  other 
purpose,  whether  with  intent  to  make  proper  compensation 
therefor  or  not,  any  coal  or  coke  of  which  it  is  in  possession 
solely  by  a  common  carrier. 

The  third  bill  provides  for  the  appointment  of  a  federal 
coal  commissioner  to  investigate  the  organization,  manage- 
ment and  practices  of  coal  dealers  and  operators,  costs  and 
profits  in  connection  with  the  mining,  sale  and  distribution  of 
coal,  prices  for  coal,  the  distribution,  storage  and  sale  of  coal 
and  the  methods  and  practices  employed  therein,  the  con- 
sumption of  coal  and  the  transportation  of  coal  in  commerce, 
including  the  distribution  of  coal  cars.  It  is  proposed  that 
the  commissioner  shall  be  appointed  i)y  the  President,  that 
he  shall  investigate  also  questions  pertaining  to  wages  and 
working  conditions  of  miners  and  also  methods  and  prices 
for  the  storage  of  coal.  He  would  also  be  directed  to  co-oper- 
ate with  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  in  promoting 
the  proper  distribution  and  most  efficient  use  of  coal  cars  in 
commerce  and  to  co-operate  with  dealers,  consumers  and 
others  to  encourage  the  construction  of  facilities  for  the  stor- 
age of  coal.  He  would  be  directed  to  investigate  the  desira- 
bility and  practicability  of  prescribing  statutory  standard? 
for  various  kinds  and  grades  of  coal  and  the  desirability  and 
practicability  of  a  statutory  zoning  system  defining  the  dis- 
tance from  the  mine  within  which  coal  may  be  transported  in 
commerce,  and  to  submit  a  report  thereon  to  Congress  before 
April  1,  1921,  with  his  recommendations.  He  would  be 
required  each  year  to  submit  a  report  to  Congress  setting  forth 
the  activities  of  his  office  during  the  }ear,  together  with  rec- 
ommendations for  further  legislation  relating  to  the  mining, 
distribution,  transportation  or  sale  of  coal.  A  provision  in 
the  bill  makes  it  the  duty  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission and  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  to  co-operate  with 
the  coal  commissioner. 

In  connection  with  the  introduction  of  these  bills,  Senator 
Frelinghuysen  made  a  speech  giving  voice  to  various  com- 


plaints regarding  the  exercise  of  the  powers  over  coal  distri- 
bution conferred  upon  Director  General  Hines  by  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  former  fuel  administrator,  and  the  Senator 
declared  that  the  several  agencies  controlling  the  coal  indus- 
try at  the  present  time  are  to  some  extent  interfering  with  it. 
He  said  he  and  other  Senators  are  inundated  with  comjilaints 
against  the  policy  of  the  director  general  in  diverting  coal 
and  that  an  abnomial  situation  is  created  by  government 
agencies  fixing  prices,  seizing  coal  and  throwing  the  flow  of 
this  important  commodity  out  of  its  normal  channels.  The 
sub-committee,  he  said,  has  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
primary  difficulty  at  the  present  time  is  the  government  inter- 
ference in  price-fixing  and  in  distribution,  and  that  the  prac- 
tical thing  to  do  at  present  is  to  repeal  the  war  powers.  In  or- 
der to  wind  up  the  various  matters  arising  out  of  federal  con- 
trol of  coal  and  coke,  he  said,  his  bill  had  provided  for  a 
period  of  30  days,  and  it  might  be  necessary  to  continue  the 
present  system  longer  than  that  period. 

At  another  place  in  his  speech  he  said  that  one  of  Mr. 
Hines'  assistants  had  expressed  the  opinion  that  by  the  first 
of  May  the  present  conditions  under  which  the  director  gen- 
eral has 'found  it  necessary  to  make  diversions  of  coal  to 
meet  conditions  of  shortage  would  be  relieved.  He  said  the 
methods  employed  by  Mr.  Hines,  in  his  opinion,  had  been 
■'ruthless  and  illegal  to  the  extent  of  usurping  powers  which 
he  does  not  possess,  but  which  have  been  necessary  to  com- 
pose the  situation." 

The  Senator  also  devoted  some  attention  to  what  he  de- 
scribed as  the  abuse  of  confiscation  by  railroad  companies  of 
supplies  of  coal  invoiced  to  private  consumers,  and  for  this 
reason  a  section  of  one  of  his  bills  proposed  to  make  it  a 
misdemeanor  for  a  railroad  company  to  confiscate  coal. 

Regarding  the  proposal  to  establish  seasonal  differentials  in 
coal  rates,  the  Senator  referred  to  the  complaint  of  the  miners' 
union  that  during  the  summer  months  many  of  its  members 
were  idle  and  to  their  demand  for  shorter  working  hours  in 
order  to  spread  the  production  of  coal  more  evenly  over  the 
year.  He  thought  the  summer  differential  also  would  tend 
to  relieve  the  condition  of  car  shortage  and  congestion.  In 
reply  to  statements  by  some  of  the  Senators  that  large  num- 
bers of  coal  cars  sent  to  the  West  and  Northwest  during  the 
coal  strike  have  not  yet  been  returned  and  in  some  cases  are 
standing  on  the  side  tracks  still  loaded  with  coal  which  it  is 
difficult  to  market  since  the  production  of  Western  coal  has 
been  resumed,  Senator  Frelinghuysen  said  that  now  the  rail- 
roads are  back  in  the  hands  of  their  private  owners  an  effort 
is  being  made  by  all  the  railroads  to  get  tlie  cars  back  to  the 
owning  lines,  and  that  undoubtedly  that  situation  will  auto- 
matically adjust  itself.  Senator  Frelinghuysen  al.?o  read  a 
statement  by  Chainnan  Clark  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  pointing  out  advantages  that  would  result  from 
the  system  of  seasonal  differentials  in  coal  rates,  as  follows: 

Chairman  Clark's  Statement 

"1.  It  would  stabilize  the  price  of  coal.  The  capacity  output 
of  all  the  coal  mines  in  the  United  States,  assuming  fairly  con- 
stant operation,  would  far  exceed  the  present  consumption.  The 
output  of  all  these  mines  working,  as  at  present,  only  inter- 
mittently during  the  spring  and  summer  months,  and  working 
to  capacity  during  the  fall  and  winter  months,  is  barely 
sufficient  to  supply  the  current  needs  and  the  greatly  increased 
cold-weather  demand  for  coal.  Durins:  the  winter  the  demand 
so  nearly  equals  the  currently  available  supply  that  scarcity 
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priros  pn-vail.  In  :i(l<lition  to  tins,  tlic  ailual  lost  of  produc- 
tion por  ton  is  unduly  enhanced  kvausc  the  operator  must, 
during  the  time  his  mine  is  clo.sed  down  or  working  intermit- 
tently, kiTp  together  his  organization  and  expend  money  for 
the  upkeep  and  maintenance  of  tiie  property,  all  of  which 
nuist  he  added  to  the  price  of  coal  which  he  mines  and  .sells 
during  tiie  rush  .sea.son.  If  the  demand  for  coal  were  reason- 
alily  constant  throughout  the  year,  many  of  these  costs  based 
on  lioiding  plant,  capital  and  personnel  idle  for  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  time  would  (lisa])|)ear,  and  the  \)r'nv  of  coal  would 
more  nearly  represent  only  current  costs  of  production  ])lus  a 
rea.sonal)le  profit,  leaving  no  o|)i)ortunity  for  ciiarging  scarcity 
prices  during  the  moiitlis  when  tlie  greatest  amount  of  coal  is 
consumed. 

"2.  Such  legislation  would  oljviate  very  largely  the  jjressing 
necessity  for  more  coal  cars.  The  present  supply  of  coal  cars, 
while  totally  insufficient  to  handle  the  fall  and  winter  ru.sh 
under  existing  conditions,  would  be  fairly  adequate  to  carry 
all  the  coal  desired  i)y  consumers  if  this  equipment  could  be 
kept  moving  with  greater  regularity  throughout  the  year,  as 
would  be  the  case  if  the  advantage  of  lower  summer  and 
spring  freight  rates  could  be  held  out  to  induce  consumers  to 
receive  coal  shipments  in  advance  of  their  winter  needs.  Under 
the  present  .system  thousands  of  coal  cars  lie  idle  during  the 
spring  and  summer,  while  the  whole  available  supply  of  coal 
cars  is  entirely  insufficient  to  handle  the  fall  and  winter 
emergency. 

".).  Such  legislation  would  remedy  the  present  inadequacy 
of  tenninal  facilities.  The  large  amount  of  coal  which  must 
now  be  transported  within  a  comparatively  short  time  in  each 
\ear  tends  to  glut  already  overcrowded  terminals.  The  in- 
creasing inability  of  existing  terminal  facilities  to  handle 
extraordinary  seasonal  demands  without  entailing  serious 
delays  and  disproportionate  terminal  costs  is  one  of  the  most 
glaring  weaknesses  in  the  present  American  railroad  trans- 
portation system. 

"4.  Such  a  measure  would  promote  regularit}-  of  employ- 
ment in  the  mines,  and  would  thus  settle  most  of  the  out.stand- 
ing  grievances  of  the  other  miners.  Increased  compensation 
for  miners,  under  the  present  regime,  is  demanded  not  so 
much  as  an  actual  wage  for  work  performed  but  rather  as  a 
pension  for  periods  of  enforced  idleness  due  to  the  seasonal 
demand  for  coal. 

"An  examination  of  some  of  the  disadvantages  which  might 
appear  to  inhere  in  the  requirement  of  lower  spring  and  sum- 
mer freight  rates  for  coal  shipments  reveals  that  most  of  these 
objections  are  untenable: 

"1.  No  confusion,  either  for  carriers  or  shippers,  would 
result  from  changing  the  rate  on  coal  twice  every  year.  The 
proposed  legislation  prescribes  that  the  carriers  shall  file  their 
tariff  rates  on  coal  in  the  same  manner  as  at  present,  and, 
instead  of  requiring  them  to  alter  these  tariffs  semi-annually, 
provides  an  automatic  statutory  differential  below  the  tariff 
rate  for  one  portion  of  the  year,  and  above  the  tariff  rate 
for  the  remainder  of  the  year,  with  discretion  in  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  to  change  the  amount  of  the  dif- 
ferential where  it  finds  necessary. 

"2.  The  revenues  of  the  carriers  would  not  be  affected.  A 
large  amount  of  coal  would  still  have  to  be  mined  and  shipped 
in  fall  and  winter  to  consumers  who  lacked  the  capital,  credit, 
foresight  or  storage  accommodations  to  enable  them  to  secure 
their  supply  during  the  warmer  months.  If  the  30  per  cent 
differential  in  favor  of  the  months  between  April  and  August, 
inclusive,  should  prove  an  unnecessarily  large  inducement,  so 
tliat  too  great  a  proportion  of  coal  were  shipped  during  this 
period,  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  is  authorized  to 
change  the  percentage  so  as  to  balance  the  summer  and  winter 
shipments  properly. 

"3.  The  transportation  of  coal  in  the  spring  and  summer 
would  not  embarrass  the  railroads  in  handling  other  seasonal 


movement.s--  for  example,  cro|)s.  In  .some  localities  cars  car- 
rying grain  are  loaded  only  in  one  direction,  returning  empty 
to  tile  point  of  origin  Uuause  of  lack  of  slii|)ments  moving  in 
tliat  direction.  If  coal  (ould  be  eniouragid  to  move  at  the 
same  time,  this  wasteful  practice  of  hauling  em|)ty  cars  might 
l)e  at  lea.st  partially  eliminated.  ()|)erating  conditions  fluring 
the  clear  weather  of  the  s|)ring  and  summer  months  are  much 
more  favorable,  .so  that  railroads  lan  better  withstand  heavy 
demands  for  tran.sportation  at  that  period  of  the  year  than 
during  the  fall  and  winter  months,  when  coal  has  lieretoforc 
moved  in  greatest  volume.  The  cost  to  the  railroads  of  trans- 
l)orting  coal  is  also  much  less  in  wann.  weather,  when  locomo- 
tives can  haul  heavier  trains,  when  they  consume  less  fuel  and 
when  fewer  em])loyees  can  handle  more  traffic. 

"4.  The  accjuisition  of  more  coal  cars  does  not  afford  a 
practicable  and  complete  remedy  for  existing  difficulties. 
Under  the  transportation  act  recently  approved  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  is  given  the  power  to  recjuire  carriers 
to  provide  themselves  with  sufficient  cars.  But  most  of  the 
railroads  have  neither  the  money  nor  the  credit  w'ith  which  to 
buy  a  supply  of  coal  cars  adequate  for  current  needs  under 
the  present  .system  of  large  .seasonal  shipments,  so  it  would  be 
useless  for  the  commission  to  order  them  to  ])urchase  this 
equipment.  On  the  other  hand,  most  of  the  railroads  which 
have  enough  money  or  credit  to  finance  such  i)urchases  al- 
ready possess  an  adecjuate  number  of  coal  cars  to  care  for  the 
needs  of  their  own  patrons,  and  they  could  not  reasonably  be 
required  by  the  commission  to  purchase  additional  cars  to 
take  care  of  the  traffic  of  other  lines. 

"The  transportation  act  also  appropriates  $300,000,000  as 
a  revolving  fund  from  which  loans  may  be  made  to  the  rail- 
roads. In  view  of  the  fact,  however,  that  this  money  will  verj' 
likely  be  used  only  in  small  part  for  new  equipment,  and  that 
of  the  portion  which  is  spent  for  equipment  much  will  go  for 
new  locomotives,  refrigerator  cars  and  other  types  of  urgently 
needed  rolling  stock,  it  is  not  probable  that  any  considerable 
number  of  coal  cars  will  be  purchased  out  of  this  fund.  It 
has  been  estimated  that  100,000  new  coal  cars  will  be  neces- 
sary to  handle  properly  the  usual  seasonal  demand.  These 
alone  w-ould  cost  the  entire  amount  of  the  appropriation  men- 
tioned above.  The  same  statute  also  provides  for  creating  a 
general  railroad  contingent  fund,  made  up  of  a  portion  of  the 
excess  earnings  of  prosperous  railroads,  out  of  which  loans 
may  be  made  to  the  railroads,  and  out  of  which  the  commis- 
sion may  purchase  equipment  and  facilities  to  be  leased  to  the 
railroads.  This  fund  will,  however,  be  wholly  an  expectancy 
for  many  months  to  come,  and  at  least  one  more  winter,  with 
its  heavy  demand  on  the  present  totally  inadequate  coal-car 
supply,  would  elapse  before  any  relief  could  be  had  from  this 
quarter.  Even  if  funds  were  immediately  available  with 
which  to  purcha.se  coal  cars,  and  only  coal  cars  were  to  be 
built,  the  car  shops  in  the  United  States  could  not  turn  out 
sufficient  cars  between  now  and  next  fall  to  handle  properly 
the  coal  shipments  during  the  winter  of  1920-21,  assuming 
that  the  proposed  legislation  is  not  enacted  in  the  meantime. 
Finally,  even  if  this  money  were  obtainable  and  cars  would 
be  turned  out  in  sufficient  quantity,  the  acquisition  of  cars 
which,  under  the  present  system  of  uniform  freight  rates  on 
coal,  would  stand  idle  the  greater  part  of  the  year  would 
entail  enormous  depreciation  and  capital  charges,  all  of  which 
would  have  to  be  borne  by  the  coal  transported  during  the 
rush  season. 

"5.  It  may  be  urged  that  the  interstate  commerce  act  now 
contains  ample  provisions  to  permit  the  commission  or  the 
carriers  to  institute  lower  summer  freight  rates  for  coal.  The 
conclusive  answer  to  this  contention  is  that  during  the  many 
years  that  the  same  provisions  have  been  law  this  practice  has 
never  been  introduced.  When  the  carriers  have  been  asked  to 
initiate  such  seasonal  rates  on  coal,  the  request  has  usually 
been  coupled  with  a  demand  that  while  rates  might  be  lowered 
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in  summer  they  should  not  be  raised  in  winter;  and  the  car- 
riers, facing  a  consequent  depletion  of  their  revenues,  have 
declined  to  co-operate  on  this  basis.  The  shippers  and  con- 
sumers, motivated  by  their  individual  needs,  have  been  by  no 
means  unanimous  as  to  the  amount  of  the  difference  in  rates 
or  the  seasons  in  which  lower  lower  or  higher  rates  should 
prevail.  In  the  very  nature  of  the  case,  it  is  a  subject  for 
legislation,  where  Congress,  representing  all  the  people,  may 
enact  rules  which  will  take  into  consideration  the  interests  of 
all  the  people. 

"The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  while  it  might  feel 
justified  in  approving  schedules  initiated  by  the  carriers  insti- 
tuting such  seasonal  rates,  could  not  make  such  percentages 
of  difference  in  rates  permanent.  The  carriers,  pressed  by 
coal  operators  or  consumers,  might  at  any  time  file  new  sched- 
ules abandoning  or  modifying  these  seasonal  rates.  General 
confusion  would  result." 

"It  is  understood,"  the  Senator  continued,  "that  the  com- 
mission does  not  believe  that  it  possesses  the  power  to  require 
the  establishment  of  such  seasonal  rates  on  coal.  It  has  never 
attempted  to  exercise  this  power,  and  it  is  known  that  it  does 
not  contemplate  doing  so  in  the  future  in  the  absence  of  fur- 
ther legislation.  The  commission  assumes  that  in  prescribing 
rates  and  practices  it  is  not  empowered  to  initiate  new  systems 
of  rate  making  designed  principally  to  remedy  general  eco- 
nomic situations.  It  feels  that  this  should  be  the  subject  of 
specific  legislative  determination  and  authorization,  rather 
than  of  mere  administrative  action. 

"Even  if  the  carriers,  the  shippers  and  the  commission 
could  and  did  institute  such  seasonal  rate  schedules,  their 
action  in  this  matter  would  be  the  subject  of  interminable  liti- 
gation. It  would  be  contended  that  no  power  had  been  dele- 
gated to  the  commission  to  approve  or  initiate  such  seasonal 
rates,  and  the  action  of  the  commission  in  this  connection 
would  most  likely  be  enjoined  until  the  matter  had  been 
decided  by  the  United  States  Supreme  Court.  The  result 
would  be  that  two  or  three  winters  might  elapse  before  this 
urgently  needed  practice  could  be  put  into  effect.  Definite 
legislation,  such  as  that  proposed,  will  remedy  the  situation 
at  once.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  courts  have  upheld  simi- 
lar differences  in  rates,  based  on  no  less  cogent  economic  rea- 
sons— e.  g.,  under  the  so-called  long  and  short  haul  clause — 
there  should  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  constitutionality  of  the 
measure  proposed. 

"Briefly  stating  the  effect  of  this  measure,  it  means  that 
from  the  1st  of  April  to  the  1st  of  September  consumers  of 
bituminous  and  anthracite  coal,  used  by  the  industries  of  the 
country  to  the  extent  of  500,000,000  tons,  heretofore  pur- 
chased practically  during  the  winter  months,  will  have  the 
opportunity  of  having  15  per  cent  reduction  in  their  freight 
rates  and  a  penalty  of  15  per  cent  advance  from  the  1st  of 
September  for  the  following  six  months.  It  means  that  it 
will  induce  the  purchase  of  coal  in  the  summer  and,  accord- 
ing to  Commissioner  Clark,  will  release  250,000  coal  cars, 
which  are  idle  during  that  period,  at  a  time  when  the  railroads 
are  not  congested,  and  at  a  time  when  the  coal  may  be  moved 
more  efficiently  and  effectively. 

"I  believe  that  this  will  solve  the  great  problem  in  regard 
to  the  coal  miner's  in  complaint  that  he  is  compelled  during 
the  summer  months  to  remain  idle  a  long  period. 

"Therefore,  feeling  that  this  measure  will  be  beneficial  to 
the  coal  industry,  we  have  decided  to  present  it  to  the  Senate, 
and  ask  that  the  Committee  on  Interstate  Commerce  consider 
it  carefully,  hopeful  that  it  will  be  enacted  into  law. 

"A  statement  has  been  made  by  some  one  who  has  studied 
this  question  that  it  will  save  $1,000,000,000  a  year  to  the 
country  in  the  wastage  that  now  exists." 


A  Freight  Rate  that  is  too  low  for  the  railroad  is  too  low  for 
the  shipper. — Chicago  Tribune. 


Why  Do  Not  College  Men 

Go  Into  Railroading?* 

By  C.  B.  Breed 

Professor  of  Railroad   Engineering,  Massachusetts  Institute 
of  Technology 

WHY  DO  NUT  COLLEGE  MEN  go  into  railroading? 
A  few  of  them  do,  but  many  who  are  well  trained 
for  such  activities  shy  from  this  interesting  life. 
Railroading  should  oft'er  one  of  the  most  fascinating  careers 
to  be  found.  It  should  teem  with  interesting  problems  of  the 
kind  which  will  feed  and  satisfy  the  trained  mind.  The 
plain  fact,  however,  is  -that  it  does  not  attract  the  young 
progressive  college  man. 

Youth  is  as  interested  today  as  ever  in  the  kinds  of  prob- 
lems which  are  met  and  overcome  daily  on  every  well  man- 
aged railroad.  He  is  merely  the  grown  up  boy  who  would 
look  forward  to  running  a  real  transportation  system  with  the 
same  zest  that  he  evinced  only  a  few  years  ago  with  his  toy 
railroad.  The  average  college  man  has  plenty  of  enthusiasm 
and  ambition.  He  needs  to  be  given  an  opportunity  to  con- 
tinue the  development  of  his  judgment,  his  initiative  and  re- 
sourcefulness when  he  goes  out  into  life. 

During  the  four  years  of  technical  school  he  has  been  solv- 
ing one  new  problem  after  another  in  quick  succession.  His 
mind  has  been  crowded  with  new  and  interesting  information 
at  a  rapid  pace.  He  has  been  taught  to  lay  aside  the  under- 
lying principles  of  these  various  subjects  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  make  them  available  for  later  use,  but  he  has  used  them 
only  to  a  limited  extent  because  neither  the  school  room  nor 
the  laboratory  can  imitate,  except  in  a  very  limited  degree, 
the  real  problems  which  he  will  meet  in  the  life  for  which 
he  is  preparing.  He  therefore  leaves  college  with  a  hunger 
to  tackle  life's  problems  and  he  expects  to  work  and  work 
hard.  He  expects  these  problems  to  be  presented  in  as  rapid 
succession  as  he  has  been  accustomed  to  in  the  past  four 
years,  and  if  he  does  not  meet  them  at  the  start  and  in 
numbers  and  degree  such  as  will  tax  his  mental  strength, 
there  is  a  slowing  down  of  his  mental  process  and  a  conse- 
quent lack  of  interest.  It  may  be  said,  and  with  some  force, 
that  he  should  expect  to  serve  his  apprenticeship  of  drudgery 
as  have  many  of  the  present  leaders  of  industry;  but  to  obtain 
from  this  product,  the  college  graduate,  the  results  which 
may  properly  be  expected  of  him,  this  product  must  at  the 
start  be  understood  by  his  employer.  Herein  lies  one  of 
the  faults  often  laid  at  the  door  of  the  college  trained  man, 
namely,  that  he  cannot  happily  adapt  himself  to  simple 
drudgery  work.  The  plain  fact  is  that  his  training  has  been 
quite  the  contrary.  He  has  been  running  in  high  gear  iot 
four  years  and  to  throw  his  mind  into  low  speed  suddenly 
is  too  great  a  strain  for  most  active  minds.  His  work,  then, 
should  attract  his  interest  from  the  start,  it  should  tax  his 
abilities,  and  if  these  conditions  exist  his  character  will  over- 
come any  prejudice  he  may  have  against  the  drudgery  part 
of  his  service.  He  cannot  be  expected  to  be  content  if  his 
physical  self  is  employed  while  his  mind  remains  idle. 

This  condition  is  recognized  and  well  fulfilled  by  most 
progressive  industries.  As  a  rule,  they  appreciate  that  the 
technically  trained  man  has  already  spent  four  years  or  more 
of  intense  training  preparing  himself  for  his  industrial  life. 
He  is  therefore  assigned  for  a  limited  time  the  duty  of  study- 
ing the  industry  he  has  elected  to  follow.  He  is  placed  in 
the  plant  to  study  the  process  step  by  step  and  later  the 
organization.  It  is  not  expected  that  he  shall  work  pro- 
ductively in  any  one  of  the  departments  as  he  passes  through 
them,  but  he  is  expected  to  observe  and  digest  a  great  deal 
of  information  and  to  acquire  the  atmosphere  of  the  busi- 
ness.    In  this  probationary  part  of  his  service  his  interest  is 

•Other  discussions  of  this  subject  appeared  with  Railway  Age  of  March  5, 
page  713,.  and  of  March  2,  pages  757  and  758. 
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kept  alert.  The  incentive  in  llic  iDrin  of  an  a.ssurancc  of 
rapid  advancement  is  always  hefore  him,  provided  only  that 
he  makes  good,  that  his  employer  is  convimed  that  he  is 
adapted  to  the  activities  of  tliat  particular  industry.  One 
other  inijjortant  attractive  feature  is  not  lost  sij;ht  of.  He  is 
not  paid  for  what  he  does;  he  is  paid  a  living  salary  in  antici- 
pation of  what  he  probably  will  do  in  the  near  future  for 
the  industry  with  which  he  is  allied. 

These  opportunities  are  oflered  on  all  sides  by  the  rubber, 
the  shoe  and  other  progressive  iniiustries,  and  many  men  at 
the  close  of  a  college  training  in  engineering  arc  entering 
these  industries  and  are  rapidly  filling  positions  of  great  re- 
sponsil)ility.  The  demand  for  these  young  men  is  .so  great 
and  so  attractive  that  any  such  industry  as  that  devoted  to 
transportation  must  meet  this  competition  if  it  is  to  attract 
college  men  to  it.  This  the  railroads  have  not  done.  Only 
in  rare  instances  do  railroads  offer  interesting  work  at  rea- 
sonable salaries  to  the  man  just  out  of  college,  and  as  rarely 
do  they  give  him  any  definite  assurance  of  a  position  of  re- 
sponsibility to  which  is  attaclied  a  salary  in  any  way  com- 
mensurate with  the  ability  it  demands. 

In  the  first  place,  railroad  officers  for  the  most  part  lose 
sight  of  the  fact  that  the  college  man  has  spent  four  years 
of  hard  mental  application  and  considerable  money  before 
he  applies  for  his  position.  He  is  too  frequently  classed 
with  the  high  school  graduate  in  so  far  as  the  particular 
service  that  is  offered  to  him  is  concerned.  It  is  not  so  in 
other  industries.  If  he  is  a  graduate  of  civil  engineering, 
he  is  usually  offered  the  position  of  transitman  in  a  surveying 
party,  at  a  low  salary,  and  kept  in  such  position  until  some 
one  above  him  dies  or  has  courage  enough  to  quit  his  job  and 
accept  a  better  one.  His  progress  is  so  slow,  his  work  so  un- 
interesting because  of  its  monotonous  repetition  that  he  usu- 
ally quits  the  road  in  a  year  or  two  and  finds  employment 
where  his  training  and  abilities  are  recognized  and  his  salary 
has  some  relation  thereto. 

Railroad  officers  must  first  understand  this  product,  the 
technical  graduate.  It  must  be  realized  that  if  he  is  a  grad- 
uate in  civil,  mechanical  or  electrical  engineering  it  does  not 
mean  that  he  will  never  be  adapted  to  the  operating  or  finan- 
cial end  of  railroading.  His  certificate  of  graduation  merely 
means  that  he  has  undergone  a  systematic  mental  training 
in  technical  subjects,  and  in  more  general  subjects  than  is 
usually  appreciated,  and  has  attained  proficiency  of  mental 
action  sufficient  to  satisfy  the  faculty  of  his  college  that  he  is 
entitled  to  his  degree.  It  usually  means  that  he  is  a  pretty 
good  analytical  thinker  who  will  acquire  the  information  that 
practical  experience  brings  at  a  very  rapid  rate  and  therefore 
needs  only  a  short  apprenticeship  before  he  can  be  entrusted 
with  responsibilities.  The  trained  mind,  not  the  name  at- 
tached to  the  particular  course  of  studies  he  pursued  in  de- 
veloping his  trained  mind,  is  the  fact  to  keep  clearly  before 
one.  It  is  because  of  the  condition  of  this  trained  mind  that 
many  graduates  of  mechanical  engineering,  for  example,  have 
made  successful  business  men  in  innumerable  industrial  es- 
tablishments. It  is  as  absurd  to  assume  that  a  graduate  in 
civil  engineering  is  not  a  proper  candidate  to  develop  into 
the  presidency  of  a  railroad  as  to  say  that  a  man  who  has 
spent  four  hard  years  of  physical  training  in  a  gymnasium 
is  unfit  for  any  other  kind  of  employment  calling  for  physical 
strength.  Engineering  graduates  are  eminently  fitted  to  be- 
come candidates  for  the  operating  or  the  traffic  departments 
of  railroads,  and  they  should  find  attractive  berths  in  these 
departments. 

Colleges  all  over  the  country  are  turning  out  these  trained 
men  yearly.  Industries  ever)TV'here  are  employing  them  and 
rapidly  advancing  them  to  attractive  positions.  The  rail- 
roads are  letting  this  opportunity  pass  by. 

At  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology  alone  at  least 
a  third  of  the  three  hundred  odd  graduates  who  go  forth  next 
June  will  be  well  trained  to  start  on  the  job  of  manufacturing 


transportation  at  a  profit.  There  will  Ijc  at  least  ten  in  the 
graduating  class  who  liave  made  a  specialty  of  railroading 
while  at  tiie  Institute.  Their  studies  liave  included  as  well 
as  the  usual  subjects  of  civil  eiiginei'ring,  railroad  construc- 
tion, maintenance  of  way,  signalling,  railway  economics,  ac- 
counting, contracting  and  operation.  I'roljably  not  more  than 
two  or  three  of  these  ten  men  will  go  into  railroading,  even 
though  they  have  made  a  special  study  of  it.  'J'lic  majority 
will  be  found  five  years  from  now  holding  good  industrial 
positions. 

They  have  elected  to  specialize  in  railroading  be- 
cause they  realize  that  the  study  of  this  great  ])r()blem  is  ex- 
cellent mental  training,  is  broadening  in  its  influence,  and 
conse(|uently  well  fits  their  minds  to  attack  tiie  diversified 
problems  which  will  Ije  presented  in  a  wide  field  of  industries. 

It  is  (l()ul)tless  true  tiial  tiie  .services  of  tediiiical  men  are 
more  seriously  needed  by  industries  which  are  competing  in 
the  manufacture  of  an  article  such  as  rubl)er  goods.  The 
product  of  the  trained  technical  mind  may  have  a  great  in- 
fluence upon  the  success  or  failure  of  a  particular  corporation 
of  this  kind.  It  is  not  so  clearly  evident  that  his  influence 
chn  be  so  great  in  the  case  of  a  railroad,  for  railroads  are  not 
so  keenly  competitive  and  they  are  hedged  about  physically 
and  financially  by  more  fixed  conditions.  But  roads  with 
steep  grades  and  poor  alignment  certainly  need  the  best  tech- 
nical ability  to  devise  economics  in  operation  to  meet  com- 
petition. Branch  portions  of  some  roads  probably  should  be 
abandoned  today  and  turned  into  highways  and  operated  by 
automobiles  and  auto  trucks. 

Technical  knowledge  and  analytical  study  of  the  losing 
portions  of  many  of  the  railroads  of  this  country  may  well 
be  made,  with  the  projjable  result  of  distinct  modification  or 
revolution  in  methods  of  operating  them.  The  inertia  of 
existing  conditions  has  been  a  very  prevalent  di.sease  among 
the  railroads  of  this  country.  It  has  been  the  cause  of  failure 
of  other  industries.  The  fact  that  new  competing  railroads 
are  not  looked  upon  with  favor  by  public  utility  commissions 
or  by  investors  has  given  many  railroads  a  monopoly  of  the 
transportation  of  their  particular  district.  This  condition 
does  not  tend  to  develop  incentive  for  progressive  methods. 
Such  roads  therefore  do  not  attract  progressive  thinking  men 
as  do  industries  which  are  keenly  competitive. 

The  attitude  of  railroads  here  outlined  does  not  apply 
merely  to  the  past  5  years.  It  has  prevailed  for  the  last  30 
years,  ever  since  technical  college  graduates  have  been  a 
reality.  Before  the  college  graduate  will  be  attracted  in  large 
numbers  into  this  life  he  must  be  paid  a  good  salary  at  the 
start,  be  given  interesting  work  of  diversified  character  and 
assured  of  rapid  promotion  if  he  is  entitled  to  it,  with  the 
probability  of  occupying  a  position  of  heavy  responsibilities 
and  commensurate  salary  by  the  time  he  is  35  or  40  years 
of  age. 

If  the  railroads  cannot  do  this,  the  technically  trained 
man,  who  would  do  much  toward  developing  and  sustaining 
the  seriously  needed  economies  of  railroad  operation,  will  not 
give  his  life  to  transportation  for  the  simple  reason  that  other 
as  interesting  industrial  life  daily  offers  to  him  all  of  these 
attractions. 

In  closing  I  would  add  a  word  for  the  railroad  officer  who 
has  been  healthy  enough  to  weather  the  abuse  that  has  been 
heaped  upon  the  railroads  for  the  past  ten  years.  It  is  little 
wonder  that  in  some  instances  he  is  a  discouraged  man.  His 
hopelessness  is  contagious,  and  it  has  its  influence  in  keeping 
the  young  man  away  from  railroading. 

Let  us  hope  that  the  public  and  its  legislators  have  learned 
the  vital  lesson  that  encouragement  of  every  sort  is  required  to 
bring  our  transportation  systems  out  of  their  present  state.  If 
this  can  become  a  reality,  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  manu- 
facture of  transportation  may  be  accomplished  so  intensively  j 
and  interestingly  as  to  attract  the  best  young  blood  of  the 
country. 


St.  Paul  Passenger  Train  on  the  Western  Electrified  Section 

The  St.  Paul  Electric  Passenger  Locomotives' 

Details  of  Design  Are  Described  by  Representatives  ^   .. 

of  the  Manufacturing  Companies 


THE  TWO  NEW  TYPES  of  electric  passenger  locomotives 
built  for  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  were  de- 
signed for  the  same  class  of  service  by  different  groups 
of  engineers  working  independently;  from  an  inspection  of 
the  finished  locomotives  it  would  appear  that  the  two  types 
could  hardly  be  more  different. 

Roughly  the  requirements  for  both  designs  were  as  follows : 
The  locomotives  must  collect  3,000  volt  direct  current  power 
from  an  overhead  catenary.  They  must  be  able  to  haul  a  12- 
car  passenger  train  weighing  950  tons  over  a  two  per  cent 
grade,  compensated  for  a  distance  of  20  miles,  and  over  a  2.2 
per  cent  grade  compensated  for  a  distance  of  17.8  miles. 
They  must  maintain  speeds  of  approximately  25  miles  an 
hour  up  two  per  cent  grades,  35  miles  an  hour  up  one  per  cent 
grades,  60  miles  an  hour  on  level  tangent  track  and  must  hold 
trains  on  down  grades  by  regenerative  braking  at  speeds  con- 
sistent with  safe  operation.  The  sharpest  curve  on  the  main 
line  is  10  deg.,  but  the  locomotives  must  negotiate  a  16-deg. 
curve  in  the  yards  satisfactorily.  The  locomotives  must  also 
supply  current  for  lighting  the  trains  and  charging  the  train 
storage  batteries  at  a  voltage  of  from  60  to  85  and  must  be 
equipped  with  an  oil-fired  boiler,  to  be  supplied  by  the  rail- 
way company,  to  furnish  steam  for  heating  the  train. 

General  descriptions  of  the  two  locomotives  were  published 
in  the  Railway  Age  of  October  24,  1919  (page  819),  and 
January  16,  1920  (page  233). 

The   General   Electric   Locomotive 

By  A.  F.  Batchelder  and  S.  T.  Dodd. 

The  running  gear  of  the  General  Electric  locomotive  is 
composed  of  four  individual  trucks,  two  end  trucks  having 
three  axles  each,  and  two  center  trucks  having  four  axles 

•Abstracts  of  papers  presented  before  the  358th  meetinR  of  the  American 
Institute  of  Electrical   Engineers  at  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  March   12,   1920. 


each.  These  trucks  are  connected  together  by  special  articula-: 
tion  joints.  The  motor  armatures  are  mounted  on  the  axles 
and  the  motor  fields  are  carried  on  the  truck  frames. 

The  superstructure  is  made  in  two  sections  of  similar  design 
with  a  third  section  between  them.  The  third  or  central  sec- 
tion contains  the  train  heating  equipment,  which  consists  of 
an  oil  fired  steam  generator,  together  with  water  and  oil 
tanks.  This  unit  is  complete  in  itself,  and  is  carried  over 
supports  attached  to  the  two  middle  trucks.  It  can  be  readily 
removed  for  repairs  without  interfering  with  any  other  part 
of  the  locomotive.  It  is  placed  between  the  two  operating 
cabs  in  order  to  be  easy  of  access  to  the  engineer's  helper  or 
fireman,  from  either  location. 

The  two  end  sections  are  similar  to  each  other  in  appear- 
ance. The  operator's  cab  in  either  section  is  on  the  inner 
end  next  to  the  heater  cab  above  described,  in  order  that  the 
operator  can  be  convenient  to  the  heater  and  in  order  to 
allow  a  maximum  space  for  apparatus  in  the  apparatus  cab 
or  outer  end  section.  Another  advantage  of  this  arrangement 
of  cabs  is  that  the  operator  can  have  access  to  any  section  of 
the  locomotive  requiring  his  presence  without  passing  through 
a  section  containing  high-tension  apparatus.  The  engineer's 
or  operating  cab  contains  a  main  or  master  controller,  the 
air  brake  valves  and  handles,  and  an  instrument  panel,  con- 
taining air  gages,  ammeters,  and  speed  indicator.  The  engi- 
neer uses  either  of  the  two  operating  cabs  according  to  the 
direction,  in  which  he  is  running. 

A  door  gives  access  from  the  operating  cab  to  the  appara- 
tus .section  which  extends  with  a  cylindrical  top  to  the  ex- 
treme end  of  the  locomotive.  The  cylindrical  construction, 
naturally  adapts  itself  to  the  protection  of  the  apparatus  in- 
cluded and  in  addition  to  this  it  has  the  advantage  of  al- 
lowing a  clear  vision  for  the  operator  from  his  normal  operat- 
ing position.  Contained  in  this  apparatus  section  are  the 
resistors  and  contactors  to  control  the  power  circuits  of  the- 
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loct)mi>ti\c.  riio  starliiif^  resistors  arc  plad'd  in  two  rows 
on  I'aili  silk'  of  tlic  lontral  passage  just  altovi-  tin-  lloor  of 
tlic  suporstriKturo  and  arc  covcn-d  at  tlu-  sides  by  rcmovahle 
covers  which  when  opened  will  allow  tiie  .separate  resistor 
boxes  to  be  slid  out  upon  the  lon;.;itudinal  running; 
board  outside  of  tlie  ai)i)aratus  caij.  The  air  conijjressor  for 
the  air  brakes,  tlu-  motor-generator  set  for  train  ligliting, 
anil  the  storage  l>attery  for  marker  lights  and  emergemy 
control,  stand  upon  the  same  level  as  the  resistors,  and  can 
be  removeil  or  replaced  in  a  similar  manner.  Al)ove  tlu' 
resistors  are  located  the  contactors  with  their  arc  chutes 
facing  a  central  aisle  two  feet  wide.  This  allows  ample 
arching  space  and  room  for  inspection  of  contactors.  Alcove 
the  contactors  is  the  cylindrical  roof  of  the  locomotive  with 
trap  doors  for  removing  tiie  contactors  in  ca.se  replacement 
is  necessary. 

Motors 

The  motors  are  of  the  I>i-i)olar  gearless  design  which  were 
adopted  by  the  New  York  Central  14  years  ago  for  operating 
heavy  passenger  trains  between  Grand  Central  Station  ancl 
Harmon,  N.  Y.  To  insure  light  weight  per  axle,  flexibility 
in  control,  good  truck  arrangement  for  curving  as  well  as  for 
high-speed  running,  twelve  motors  are  chosen,  each  of  rela- 
tively small  capacity.  They  are  especially  designed  to  with- 
stand high  temperature,  being  insulated  with  mica  and  as- 


Control  Apparatus  in  Engineer's  Cab  of  the  General  Electric 
Locomotive 

bestos.  The  continuous  rating  of  each  motor  at  1,000  volts 
and  with  120  deg.  rise  by  resistance  is  266  hp.,  corresponding 
to  3,500  tractive  effort  at  the  rim  of  the  drivers  at  a  speed 
of  28.4  mi.  per  hr.  Forced  ventilation  is  employed  for  cool- 
ing. The  armature  core  is  provided  with  holes  for  the  pass- 
age of  ventilating  air.  Ventilating  blowers  are  located  above 
each  motor  armature  and  deliver  air  at  the  commutator  end 
of  the  motor  where  it  divides,  a  part  passing  through  the 
armature  and  a  part  back  through  and  around  the  field  coils 


where  it  escapes  ujnvards  and  is  afterwards  used  for  ventilat- 
ing the  starting  resistors. 

I'liis  tyix-  of  motor  lends  itself  nicely  to  .sim|)lc  and  com- 
pact IcKomotive  design  as  the  frame  is  made  use  of  to  furnish 
the  entire  path  for  the  magnetic  flux.  The  pole  |)ieces  and 
lield  coils  are  fastened  to  the  cross  transoms  of  the  trucks 
and  the  magnetic  llux  ])asscs  horizontally  in  .series  through 
all  twelve  motors,  finding  a  return  path  tlirough  the  loco- 
motive frame.  The  articulation  joints  between  the  trucks 
arc  made  in  .such  a  manner  that  large  surfaces  are  in  contact 
to  prcjvide  an  ea.sy  path  for  the  flux.  The  poh  pieces  are 
made  flat  in  order  to  prevent  the  pole  pieces  from  coming 
in  contact  with  the  armature  during  the  vertical  movement  of 


View   from    Engineer's   Position   on    General   Electric   Loco- 
motive 

the  truck  frame  on  its  springs  or  when  removing  or  assem- 
bling the  armatures.  A  minimum  clearance  of  ^-in.  on  each 
side  is  allowed  between  the  armature  and  the  pole  piece  tips. 
The  brushholders  are  bolted  to  the  transom  allowing  the 
brushes  to  move  up  and  down  with  the  fields  as  the  frame 
rides  on  the  truck  springs. 

Control 

In  choosing  the  control  apparatus  special  care  has  been 
taken  to  use  individual  pieces  of  apparatus  best  suited  to 
the  particular  requirements.  Where  single  independently 
perating  switches  are  necessary  as  on  the  resistance  notches, 
electro-magnetic  control  is  used.  Where  several  switches 
are  required  to  operate  at  one  time  as  in  changing  from  series 
to  parallel  motor  connections,  banks  of  switches  with  electro- 
pneumatic  cam  control  are  used,  thus  insuring  positive 
operation,  eliminating  interlocks,  and  simplifying  the  wiring. 
The  control  for  motoring  is  arranged  for  four  motor  com- 
binations. The  first  combination  has  nine  rheostatic  steps, 
one  full  field  step,  and  one  tapped  field  step,  with  twelve 
motors  in  series  across  3,000  volts.  The  second  combination 
has  six  rheostatic  steps,  one  full  field  step,  and  one  tapped 
field  step,  with  six  motors  in  series  and  two  sets  in  multiple. 
The  third  combination  has  eight  rheostatic  steps,  one  full 
field  step,  and  one  tapped  field  step,  with  four  motors  in 
series,  and  three  sets  in  multiple.  The  fourth  combination 
has  eight  rheostatic  steps,  one  full  field  step,  and  one  tapped 
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field  step,  with  three  motors  in  series,  and  four  sets  in  mul- 
tiple.   This  results  in  a  total  of  39  control  steps  with  a  choice 
of  eight  operating  speeds,  exclusive  of  the  resistance  steps. 
The  regeneration  of  power  for  braking   is  accomplished 


Interior   of   No.    2   Apparatus    Cab   of   the    General    Electric 
Locomotive  with  Roof  Removed 

by  using  some  of  the  motors  for  exciting  the  fields  of  the 
others,  which  in  turn  are  used  as  generators  to  return  power 
to  the  line. 

As  a  provision  again.st  short  circuits,  or  extreme  overloads, 


go"  /^S^^3S_S£iL 


Cross  Section  of  Journal  Box,  Showing  Wedges  Used  to  Give 
Resistance  to   Lateral  Movement 

a  quick  acting  circuit  breaker  is  provided  in  the  apparatus 
cab  which  will  protect  the  circuit  in  less  than  1/100  of  a 
second. 


Mechanical  Construction 

For  flexibility  in  curving,  the  running  gear  is  made  up  of 
four  trucks,  each  of  a  relatively  short  wheel  base.  The  two 
middle  trucks  have  four  driving  axles  each;  and  the  two 
end  trucks,  two  driving  axles  and  one  guiding  axle  each, 
making  a  total  of  14  axles.  The  trucks  are  connected  to- 
gether  with   articulated   joints   which    allow   of   no   relative 


Leading  Truck  Partly  Assembled,  Showing  Wedges  in  Place 
on  Journal  of  Guiding  Axle 

lateral  movement  between  them,  so  that  each  truck  positively 
leads  the  following  truck. 

To  soften  any  lateral  blow  that  may  be  given  against  the 
rail  head,  the  leading  and  trailing  axles  are  allowed  a  move- 
ment of  one-half  inch  relative  to  the  truck  frame,  either 
way  from  their  central  position.  This  movement  takes  place 
against  a  resistance  introduced  by  wedges  above  the  journal 
boxes  which  tend  to  hold  the  box  in  its  central  position  and 
to  give  a  dead  beat  action  opposing  the  motion.  To  further 
protect  the  track  from  lateral  displacement  on  the  ties,  the 
outer  end  of  the  superstructure  is  carried  on  rollers,  bearing 


Platform    and 


Rollers    Which    Constitute    Upper    Half    of 
Centering    Device 


on  inclined  planes  upon  the  truck  frames,  while  the  inner 
end  of  the  superstructure  is  rigidly  bolted  to  one  of  the 
middle  trucks.  This  construction  tends  to  hold  the  leading 
and  trailing  trucks  in  their  central  position.  When  a  blow 
is  delivered  by  the  leading  or  trailing  truck  against  the  rail 
head,  the  superstructure,  which  is  rigidly  bolted 'to  the  middle 
truck,  is  displaced  laterally  across  the  outer  truck  very  much 
as  a  boiler  of  a  Mallet  locomotive  swings  across  its  leading 
truck.     In  such  a  sideways  displacement,  the  weight  of  the 
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su|n'rstriuliiii'  re  11>  u|)  on  llic  iiK  lined  phiiic  mi  tliat  siilf, 
and  thu.s  tran>fcr.-^  wiijjlit  to  tlic  rail  that  is  affected,  thereby 
imrea.^iinj;  tlie  adhesion  of  tlie  rail  to  the  tic.  This  action 
really  has  two  results.  It  not  only  increases  tlie  holding 
power  between  rail  and  tie  at  that  point,  hut  it  intrtMluces  a 
time  lai;  and  increases  the  time  and  distance  during  whiih 
the  jiressure  is  delivered  to  the  rail  head. 

The    Baldwin-Westinghouse    Locomotive 

Ry  N.  \V.  Storer. 

The  hKonuitive  is  Imilt  in  a  single  unit,  having  one  long 
cab,  carried  on  running  gear  of  the  4-6-2-2-6-4  type.  The 
running  gear  consists  es.sentially  of  two  Pacific  type  running 
gears,  coupled  back  to  back. 

The  side  frames  are  steel  castings,  joined  over  the  four- 
wheel  trucks  by  a  heavy  "A"  frame  casting;  also  by  heavy 
cross-ties  between  the  drivers  which  also  support  the  motors, 
carry  the  center  pin  and  carry  the  coupling  between  the  two 
running  gears.  Each  half  running  gear  has  six  spring-.sup- 
jiorted  plungers  on  which  the  cab  rests.  There  are  two  sup- 
ports at  each  end  and  two  in  line  with  the  center  pin.  By 
the  use  of  .shims,  the  distribution  of  weight  between  the  two 
(ends  of  each  running  gear  may  be  adjusted  as  desired. 
,  The  equalization  is  of  tlie  standard  three-point  type;  the 
leading  l)ogie  being  cross  equalized  with  the  leading  pair  of 
drivers  and  the  pony  axle  being  equalized  with  the  two  ad- 
jacent driving  axles  on  the  sides.  Extra  points  are  provided 
in  the  equalizing  levers  so  that  practically  any  distribution 
of  weight  that  is  desired  can  be  attained. 

The  driving  wheels  are  68  in.  in  diameter;  the  journals 
8^  in.  by  141^  in.,  located  outside  of  the  wheels.  The 
drawbars,  with  Miner  friction  draft  gears,  are  carried  in  the 
"A"  frame  casting,  previously  mentioned. 

The  coupling  between  halves  of  the  running  gear  consists 
of  a  long  bar  of  a  box  section.  The  coupling  pins  are  10  in. 
in  diameter  and  are  located  well  inside  the  pony  axles.  The 
pins  are  hollow,  filled  with  oil-soaked  waste  and  have  oil 
holes  provided  that  keep  the  pins  well  lubricated. 

The  four-wheel  trucks  are  of  the  "Woodard"  type  with 
outside  journals;  36-in.  rolled  steel  wheels  and  cast  steel 
side  frames.  The  journals  are  6^/2  in.  by  14  in.  The  twc- 
wheel  truck  is  of  the  well  known  "Rushton"  side-bearing 
type,  also  with  the  outside  journals  and  36-in.  wheels.  Th-^ 
journals  are  6I/2  in.  by  14  in.  Brake  shoes  are  provided 
on  all  drivers.  A  modified  form  of  the  14-EL  Westinghouse 
Air-Brake  Company  equipment  is  used. 

The  cab  is  78  ft.  0  in.  long,  10  ft.  2  in.  wide;  is  strong  and 
rigid  so  that  it  can  be  lifted  at  the  ends.  The  main  strength 
lies  in  the  tw'o  bridge  girders  extending  from  end  to  end 
The  heay\-  cross-braces  and  the  side  members  and  top  of 
the  raised  deck  down  the  middle  of  the  cab,  form  a  con- 
struction that  is  light,  but  stiff.  The  cab  is  divided  by  cross 
partitions  into  compartments,  one  at  each  end  for  the  en- 
gineer, and  the  others  for  the  various  parts  of  the  cab 
equipment. 

The  total  motor  rating  of  the  locomotive  is  4.200  hp.  on 
the  one-hour  basis.     The  continuous  rating  is  3,400  hp. 

Driving  Motors 

The  six  driving  motors  are  of  the  twin  armature  type. 
Both  armatures  are  contained  in  a  single  frame,  arranged  to 
secure  the  maximum  economy  of  weight.  The  fields  are  of  the 
standard  four-pole  type  w-ith  four  salient  poles  and  four  inter- 
poles  for  each  armature.  There  are  brush  arms  on  each  com- 
mutator which  are  easily  accessible.  Each  armature  is  wound 
for  750  volts,  but  the  two  armatures  and  the  two  sets  of  field 
windings  are  connected  permanently  in  series  so  that  the 
rating  of  the  complete  motor  is  based  on  1,500  volts.  The 
motor  is  designed  for  field  control  bv  inductive  shunts. 


Quill  Drive  I 

The  one  liour  rating  is  700  li.  p.  'I'he  (ontinuous  rating, 
is  567  h.  p.  with  forced  ventilation  and  400  h.  p.  without 
blowers.  'I'he  motors  are  mounted  rigidly  on  the  cross  ties 
of  the  running  gear,  one  being  mounted  directly  above^ 
each  driving  axle.  Each  motor  is  geared  to  a  quill' 
centered  in  bearings  in  the  motor  frame  and  surrounding  thtf 
driving  axle  with  a  clearance  all  around  when  axle  and  quill 
are  concentric  of  1)4  in. 

The  (|uill  carries  the  gear  and  is  connected  to  the  drive 
wheels  by  long  helical  springs  which  are  clamjjcd  rigidly  at 
the  ends  in  ca.stings  which  are  bolted  one  to  the  ([uill  flange  and 
the  other  to  the  drive  wheel.  There  are  seven  springs  at  each 
end,  worked  in  compression  in  one  wheel,  while  tho.se  in  the 
other  are  in  tension.  All  springs  with  clamps  are  inter- 
changeable. 

They  are  easily  accessible  for  inspection,  and  any  spring 
may  be  removed  without  disturbing  any  other  part  of  the  run- 
ning gear. 

Main  Motor  Control 

The  six  motors  arc  arranged  to  Ije  connected  in  three  com- 
binations: 

1.  All  in  series,  giving  one-third  speed. 

2.  Three  in  series,  two  in  parallel,  giving  two-thirds  speed. 

3.  Two  in  series,  three  in  parallel,  giving  full  speed. 
Inductive  shunts  are  applied  to  the  fields  on  all  three  of 

these  positions.  Shunt  transition  is  used  in  passing  from 
one  combination  to  the  next.  When  regenerating,  the  mo- 
tors are  separately  excited  from  the  two  axle-driven  genera- 


Top  View  of  Westinghouse  Master  Controller 

tors  which  are  carried  on  the  inside  axles  of  the  two  four- 
wheel  trucks  and  geared  to  them  like  ordinary  interurban 
railway  motors  These  generators  are  separately  excited  and 
the  field  strength  of  the  main  motors  is  controlled  by  varying 
the  fields  of  the  exciters. 

The  scheme  that  is  used  for  regeneration  includes  the  use 
of  stabilizing  resistance,  which  is  connected  in  series  with 
the  exciter  armature,  main  motor  field  circuit,  and  also  with 
the  main  motor  armature  circuit,  so  that  the  field  excitation 
is  dependent,  to  a  certain  extent,  on  the  armature  current. 

The  master  controller  has  four  control  drums  and  four  op- 
erating handles. 

1.  The  speed  drum,  which  controls  the  resistance  switches 
and  line  switches;  field  shunts  during  motoring  and  the  ex- 
citer voltage  during  regeneration. 
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2.  The  reverser  drum,  which  perform  the  usual  function. 

3.  The  motor  combination  drum,  which  has  three  positions, 
«ach  corresponding  to  one  of  the  three  motor  combinations. 

4.  The  regenerative  drum,  which  changes  the  connections 
from  motoring  to  regenerating  and  vice-versa. 

The  master  controller  is  arranged  so  that  the  controller 
may  be  thrown  from  the  "off"  position  to  the  second  or  third 
speed  combination,  if  desired,  without  passing  through  the 
lower  combinations. 

The  engine-man  is  prevented  from  accidentally  starting  the 
locomotive  from  rest,  in  the  second  or  third  combination,  by 
an  interlock  in  the  controller  which  prevents  the  line  switches 
from  closing  when  the  motor  combination  lever  is  in  the  sec- 
ond or  third  position,  unless  he  pushes  a  button  in  the  top 
of  the  master  controller.     It  is,  therefore,  necessary  when  ap- 


Rear  and  Front  Views  of  Four  High  Voltage  Unit  Switches 

plying  current  with  the  locomotive  at  speed,  to  press  the  but- 
ton when  it  is  desired  to  go  immediately  into  the  second  or 
third  combination. 

There  are  thirteen  resistance  steps,  all  of  which  are  avail- 
able in  both  first  and  second  speed  combinations.  On  the 
third  combination,  there  are  ten  steps  that  are  useful;  making 
a  total  of  thirty-six  resistance  steps  and  two  field  shunting 
notches  in  each  combination,  or  a  total  of  forty-two  steps  in 
the  master  controller. 

The  main  resistance  is  arranged  in  three  groups,  each  of 
which  has  five  switches,  each  short-circuiting  a  section  of  re- 
sistance. These  three  groups  are  connected  all  in  series  for 
the  first  combination,  and  three  in  parallel  for  the  second  and 
third  combinations.  The  sequence  of  closing  the  resistance 
switches  is  the  same  on  all  combinations.  The  resistances 
are  always  connected  in  series  before  the  master  controller 
reaches  the  "off"  position.  The  overload  trips  are  arranged 
to  open  the  resistance  switches  and  insert  the  entire  resistance 
in  series  before  the  line  switches  are  opened. 

Switches 

The  unit  switches  are  numbered  from  "1"  to  "33."  Each 
switch  is  provided  with  a  very  powerful  magnetic  blowout 
with  arc  chutes  of  arc-resisting  material,  and  an  arc  splitter. 
It  is  electro-pneumatically  operated  and  is  designed  so  that 
it  is  very  thoroughly  protected  from  insulation  troubles 
and  for  ease  of  inspection  and  over-hauling. 

The  cam  switches  are  designated  by  numbers  and  letters. 
The  number  corresponds  to  the  group  in  which  the  switch  is 
placed  and  the  letter  corresponds  to  the  particular  switch  in 
the  group. 

Those  of  Nos.  37  and  38,  which  are  the  groups  operating 
the  field  shunts,  also  Nos.  39  and  40  which  control  the  sta- 


bilizing resistance  during  regeneration,  are  provided  with 
magnetic  blowout;  but  the  switches  for  the  reverser,  which 
never  close  or  open  the  circuit  with  current  on,  have  no  arc 
chutes  or  blow-outs.  Groups  Nos.  34  and  35,  which  make 
the  different  motor  combinations,  have  barriers  placed  be- 
tween adjacent  switches  which  have  a  large  difference  in  po- 
tential, but  no  magnetic  blow-out,  since  these  switches  are 
never  used  for  opening  the  circuit  under  load.  The  groups 
are  operated  electro-pneumatically. 

Auxiliaries 

Power  for  the  auxiliary  motors,  control  circuits,  train 
lighting,  motor  excitation,  etc.,  is  derived  from  three  sources: 

1.  Motor-Generator.  The  motor  of  the  set  receives  cur- 
rent from  the  line;  the  generator  delivers  current  at  a  con- 
stant voltage  of  85.  This  is  required  primarily  for  train 
lighting. 

2.  Storage  Battery.  This  consists  of  MV-25  ironclad  Ex- 
ide  type  containing  38  cells.  The  battery  has  a  capacity  of 
300  amperes  for  approximately  one  hour. 

3.  I'wo  Axle-driven  Generators.  These  generators  are 
designed  primarily  to  furnish  current  for  exciting  the  main 
motors  during  regeneration. 

The  storage  battery  is  always  available  to  supply  current 
for  locomotive  lights,  control  circuits,  and  the  air-compressor 
motor  for  short  periods.  When  the  locomotive  is  in  service^^ 
the  generator  of  the  motor-generator  set  is  always  in  parallel 
with  the  battery,  and  from  this  dual  source  is  always  taken 
the  power  for  lighting  the  locomotive  and  train,  control  cir- 
cuits, cab  floor-warmers,  small  blower  motors  for  inductive 
field  shunts,  boiler  blower  and  exciting  current  for  the  axle 


Westinghouse  3000-Volt,  85-Volt  Motor  Generator  Set 

generators.  In  addition,  the  current  for  the  air-compressor 
motor  is  supplied  from  this  dual  service  whenever  the  loco- 
motive is  standing  still  or  regenerating. 

The  axle  generators  are,  as  stated,  used  primarily  for  ex- 
citing the  main  motors  during  regeneration.  At  other  times, 
when  the  locomotive  is  in  motion,  the  axle  generators  are 
automatically  connected  to  the  auxiliary  circuits  from  which 
the  compressor  and  main  blower  motors  take  power.  At  this 
time  the  voltage  is  automatically  maintained  at  90. 

A  two-stage  compressor  with  inter-cooler,  having  a  dis- 
placement of  ISO  cubic  feet  per  minute,  is  provided.  It  is 
a  double-acting,  upright  type,  driven  by  an  industrial  type 
motor. 

Two  blowers  are  provided  to  supply  forced  ventilation  to 
the  driving  motors.  They  are  driven  by  motors  that  are 
duplicates  of  the  compressor  motor. 

The  axle  generator  circuits  are  shifted  from  one  circuit 
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to  aiuitluT  In  ;i  groiij)  of  llu-  .siino  type  of  i;ini  operated 
.switilu's  as  are  used  in  tlie  main  motor  lireuits.  Tlie  field 
rheo>tats  for  tlie  .generator  of  tlie  motor-j^eiierator  .set  and 
the  a.\le  j^enerators  arc  operated  liy  small  motors.  A.s  the 
fields  of  the  two  u.xle  j^enerators  are  eoiuurted  in  .series,  only 
one  rheostat  is  retiuired  for  them. 

The  .switches  for  controlling  the  iilower  and  (ompressor 
motors  and  the  high-voltaj^e  motor  are  mafjneticall)'  operated. 

The  motor  of  the  motor-generator  set  is  protected  from 
overload  or  short  circuit  l)y  a  .small  permanent  resistance  in 
series  and  a  set  (;f  three  expulsion  type  fuses  which  lilow 
in  series,  the  first  two  insertint;  additional  resistance  in  the 
circuit,  ami  the  la.<t  ojieninij  only  after  a  relatively  hijjh  re- 
sistance has  been  inserted  and  the  current  c(;nst(|uently 
limited  to  a  low  value. 

A  Sangamo  wattmeter  is  provided  which  has  separate  dials 
for  integrating  the  motoring  watts  and  regenerating  watts. 
A  full  .set  of  motor  ammeters  is  provided,  and  also  a  volt- 
meter reading  line  vclts.  .\ii  ampere-hour  niiter  is  provided 
for  the  storage  battery. 

A  boiler  with  a  capacity  for  evaporating  4,000  lb.  of  water 
per  hour  is  provided  for  heating  the  train  and  engine-man's 
cab.  The  boiler  and  water  storage  tanks  are  located  in  the 
middle  of  the  cab  and  occupy  a  relatively  large  proportion 
of  the  siiace.     The  tank  for  fuel  oil  is  located  directly  beneilth 


of  the  center  of  gravity  of  trucks  with   motors  mounted  is 
43^  in. 

The  quill  drive,  which  is  a  further  development  of  the 
one  used  on  the  New  Haven  hxomotives,  gives  each  driving 
axle  perfect  freedom  to  move  vertically  the  full  distance  per- 
mitted by  pedestal  jaws  without  affecting  the  motcjrs  or 
frames,  except  through  springs.  The  only  "dead"  weight 
carried  is  the  weight  of  the  wheels,  axles,  journal  boxes  and 
spring  clamps;  a  total  of  7,032  lb.  for  the  wheels,  axles  and 
spring  clamps  which  are  rigidly  fastened  together,  and  770 
U>.  for  the  journal  boxes.  This  weight  with  the  larger 
diameter  of  drivers  (68  in.),  and  the  total  weight  of  56,000 
lb.  per  axle,  gives  a  coml)ination  that  is  much  lietter  than 
has  i)een  considered  very  good  jjractise  on  steam  IcKomotives. 

'J'hc  cab  rests  on  spring-sui)f)ortcd  plungers  which  are. 
in  scries  with  the  main  semi-elliptic  springs.  The  cab  is 
protected  again.st  bumping  strains  by  floating  center  pins, 
which,  while  held  rigidly  against  lateral  motion,  are  cush- 
ioned against  longitudinal  motion  by  heavy  springs.  It  has 
been  the  practi.se  heretofore  with  this  general  type  of  locomo- 
tive to  have  one  center  pin  rigid  in  the  running  gear  frame 
and  allow  the  other  one  to  move  freely  in  a  longitudinal 
direction.  It  is  felt  that  it  is  much  better  to  allow  a  slight 
relative  motion  between  the  two  center  pins,  but  to  prevent 
the  bumping  shocks  by  spring  cu.shioning. 

Comparative  Data  for  the  Two  Locomotives 

General  Electric  WestinRhouse 

Total    weight    521,200  1b.  550,000  1b. 

Total   weight  on   drivers 457,680  1b.  336,0001b. 

Xon-siirinsi-borne  weight  per  driving  axle..            9,500  lb.  7,800  lb. 

I  enpth    over-all    76  ft.      0      in.  88  ft.     7      in. 

Height    over    cabs 14  ft.   11^  in.  14  ft.     6      in. 

Height   over   pantograph,  locked   down 16  ft.     8      in.  16  ft.     7^  in. 

Total    wheelbase    67  ft.     0      in.  79  ft.   10      in. 

Ma-ximum   rigid   wheelbase 13  ft.     9      in.  16  ft.     9      in. 

Diameter    of    driving    wheels 44       in.  68      in. 

Diameter  of  idle  wheels 36      in.  36      in. 

Heater    capacity    4,000  lb.  steam.  4,0001b. 

per  hr. 

Water   capacity    30,000  lb.  25,500  lb. 

Oil   capacity    6,000  1b.  750  gal. 

Compressor    capacity    ISO  cu.  ft.  per  150cu.  ft.  per 

min.  min. 

Number  of  motors 12  12 

Type   of  motor (Bipolar)  (Twin) 

GE-100  4pole 

General  Electric 

Tapped  Full  Westing- 
Locomotive  rating:                                                    field  field  house 

Total  horsepower,  one-hour  motor  rating 3,480  3,380  4,200 

Total  tractive  effort  one-hour  motor  rating..     36.000  46,000  66,000 

Speed,    miles    per    hour 36.2  27.5  23.8 

Total    horsepower    continuous 3,200  3,200  3,360 


Air    Compressor    Driven    Through    Gears    and    Cranks    by 
30  HP.   Motor 

the  boiler,  and  the  water  tanks,  two  in  number,  just  fore  and 
aft  of  the  boiler. 

Two  pantagraphs  of  the  double  sliding  shoe  type  are  pro- 
vided.   These  are  raised  by  air  and  lowered  by  gravity. 

All  cable  is  in  steel  conduit,  and  all  exjiosed  connections 
are  solid  copper  bar  or  strap. 

Mechanical  Design 

This  locomotive  has  been  designed  to  possess  certain  me- 
chanical features  which  have  developed  through  years  of 
experience  with  steam  locomotives.  The  cab  has  the  boiler, 
water  and  oil  tanks,  storage  batteries,  air-compressor,  re- 
sistors, motor-generator  set,  and  the  heavier  parts  of  the 
control  equipment,  concentrated  betw-een  the  center  pins. 
The  driving  motors  are  mounted  above  the  axles  on  the 
running  gear,  thus  getting  the  weight  well  inside  the  wheel 
base,  but  placing  it  relatively  high.  The  height  of  the  center 
of  gravity  of  the  complete  locomotive  is  68  in.,  a  value  that 
corresponds  well  with  that  of  a  steam  locomotive.    The  height 
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Automatic  Train  Control  at  New  York  Railroad  Club 

-     Address  by  H.   S.   Balliet — Comments  by   Messrs.   Ames, 
Borland,  Sprague  and  Others 


THE  REGULAR  MEETING  of  the  New  York  Railroad  Club, 
held  in  New  York  on  March  19,  was  devoted  to  a  discus- 
sion of  the  automatic  train  stop,  tlie  principal  paper  be- 
ing by  Herbert  S.  Balliet,  terminal  manager.  Grand  Central 
Terminal,  New  York,  who  was  a  member  of  the  United 
States  Railroad  Administration's  recently  disbanded  commit- 
tee on  that  subject.  Mr.  Balliet's  paper,  the  first  one  ab- 
stracted below,  was  mainly  a  precis  of  the  report  of  that  com- 
mittee. Other  papers  were  presented  by  Major  Ajiel  Ames, 
of  the  Kerite  Insulated  Wire  &  Cable  Company,  fonnerly  a 
member  of  the  Block  Signal  and  Train  Control  Board  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission;  by  W.  P.  Borland,  chief 
of  the  bureau  of  safety  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion, and  by  Frank  J.  Sprague,  the  well-known  electrical  en- 
gineer of  New  York  City,  who  has  devised  an  automatic  train 
control  system  and  who  some  months  since  made  arrange- 
ments— interrupted  by  the  war — for  testing  his  apparatus  on 
the  New  York  Central.  His  laboratory  exhibit  has  been 
examined  by  the  Railroad  Administration  committee. 

Addresses  and  remarks  less  formal  than  the  preceding 
were  made  by  J.  M.  Waldron,  signal  engineer  of  the  Inter- 
borough  Rapid  Transit  Company,  New  York  City;  Charles 
Stephens,  signal  engineer  of  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  and  one 
of  the  developers  of  the  train  control  system  of  the  American 
Automatic  Train  Control  Company,  now  in  use  on  the  Ches- 
apeake &  Ohio;  Calvin  W.  Hendricks,  president  of  the  Amer- 
ican Automatic  Train  Control  Company,  and  J.  Beaumont, 
representing  the  Casale  Safety  Device  Company,  proprietor  of 
an  automatic  stop  now  in  use  on  the  Chicago,  Rock  Island  & 
Pacific,  between  Blue  Island,  111.,  and  Joliet. 

Mr.  Balliet's  Paper 

To  the  average  observer  the  distance  from  the  air  brake  of 
a  moving  train  to  the  roadway  beneath  is  but  a  matter  of  feet 
and  inches.  To  those  persons  interested  in  the  art  of  auto- 
matic train  control,  however,  it  is  a  formidable  interval  of 
space  that  cannot  be  measured  in  ordinary  units  of  magnitude. 
A  few  inventors  have  been  fairly  successful  in  establishing 
communication.  They  are  the  ones  who  have  paid  proper 
attention  to  laws  of  mechanics,  electrics  and  pneumatics,  and 
have  brought  the  light  of  scientific  research  and  practice  to 
bear  on  the  problem.  The  earliest  record  of  an  effort  to  under- 
take communication  with  or  from  moving  trains  is  Pohl's 
patent,  dated  January  11,  1859,  proposing  a  metliod  of  en- 
abling moving  railroad  trains  "to  telegraph  their  own  pass- 
ings at  certain  stations."  Wallwark,  on  January  29,  1867, 
was  granted  a  patent  "for  applying  to  the  track  an  adjustable 
incline  plane,  and  applying  a  plunger  and  lever  to  the  loco- 
motive and  connecting  the  lever  to  the  throttle  valve  and 
alarm  whistle  in  such  a  manner  that  when  the  incline  plane 
on  the  track  is  adjusted  in  a  certain  position  the  plunger  on 
the  locomotive  passes  over  the  incline  plane,"  is  moved  or 
actuated  so  as  to  cut  off  the  steam  and  sound  the  whistle. 
.  .  .  The  first  air  brake  was  invented  by  Westinghouse  in 
1869  and  other  profitable  use  of  automatic  train  control  de- 
vices was  not  available  until  the  brake  was  developed. 

While  there  are  in  use  in  this  and  other  countries  stop  and 
automatic  train  control  systems,  not  one  of  them  meets  the 
specification  contained  in  the  presentation  following.  .  .  . 
The  transmission  of  "information"  for  the  control  of  the 
train  and  air  brake,  from  the  roadside,  is  the  problem,  and  is 


difficult  of  solution.  There  are  available,  for  test  purposes, 
17  devices.  Actual  road  installations  must  be  made  to  prove 
their  usefulness.  It  is  not  difficult  to  apply  devices  on  the 
roadside  to  stop  the  train.  It  is,  however,  very  difficult  to 
install  automatic  train  control  to  meet  the  operating  condi- 
tions. If  you  only  stop  your  train,  then  you  must  sacrifice 
track.  Automatic  train  control  with  speed  control  must  main- 
tain, in  block  signal  territory,  existing  operating  requirements, 
and  if  possible  increase  track  capacity  and  provide  greater 
safety. 

[The  speaker  then  went  on  to  outline  the  requirements  as 
laid  down  in  the  report  of  the  Automatic  Train  Control  Com- 
mittee of  the  United  States  Railroad  Administration,  noticed 
in  the  Railway  Age  of  January  16,  page  227.] 

The  installation  of  automatic  stops  and  automatic  train 
control  devices  should  be  made  with  complete  track  circuit 
control  and  a  [visual]  signal  system  controlled  by  the  same 
track  circuit.  Experimentation  with  or  adaptation  of  some 
form  of  train  control  device  without  the  signal  system  is  incon- 
sistent with  good  operating  requirements.  The  practical  de- 
velopment of  automatic  train  control  devices  and  their  use  to 
supplement  existing  automatic  block  signals  for  the  purpose 
of  compelling  obedience  to  signal  indications  is  highly  desir- 
able. .  .  .  Failure  to  obey  signal  indications  that  are  seen 
and  understood  are  rare,  and  include  only  those  cases  where 
enginemen  in  their  anxiety  to  make  time  take  chances,  or 
where  they  use  poor  judgment  in  the  interpretation  of  rules 
which  permit  them  to  exercise  some  discretion.  The  problem 
comprises  two  main  elements,  one  of  which  consists  in  repro- 
ducing upon  a  moving  train,  either  by  mechanical  or  electri- 
cal means,  a  correct  indication  of  the  condition  of  the  track 
ahead;  the  other  requires  proper  means  for  controlling  the 
train  in  obedience  to  the  indication  given.  Important  factors 
entering  into  the  problem  are:  (a)  Reliability  in  operation, 
(b)  inspection  and  maintenance.  Proper  inspection  and 
maintenance  will  be  more  difficult  than  the  inspection  and 
maintenance  of  track  circuit  controlled  signals,  for  the  reason 
that  part  of  the  apparatus  will  be  located  on  the  roadside  and 
another  part  upon  the  train,  (c)  Clearance.  Clearances  are 
materially  affected  by  tunnels,  bridges,  station  platforms, 
track  pans,  grade  and  highway  crossings,  etc.  (d)  Capacity; 
the  effect  upon  the  traffic  handled  over  a  given  section  of 
railroad:  A  properly  operated  automatic  block  signal  system 
adds  to  the  capacity  of  a  railroad  by  increasing  the  freedom 
and  flexibility  of  train  movements  over  it.  This  condition 
should  not  be  unduly  interfered  with  by  the  use  of  an  auto- 
matic train  control  device.  It  is  apparent,  however,  that  if 
such  a  device  is  to  act  to  stop  a  train  only  in  the  occurrence 
of  those  emergencies  caused  by  failure  to  obey  signal  indica- 
tions, the  automatic  brake  application  must  be  made  a  suffi- 
cient distance  away  from  the  actual  point  of  danger  to  bring 
the  train  to  a  stop  before  reaching  the  point,  under  the  most 
unfavorable  conditions.  This  involves  the  necessity  of  pro- 
viding maximum  braking  distance  for  all  trains  equal  to  that 
required  for  any  train.  This  cannot  be  done  without  decreas- 
ing the  track  capacity,  and  on  congested  railroads  is  therefore 
a  matter  for  serious  consideration.  To  overcome  these  diffi- 
culties permissive  features  have  been  installed  to  enable  the 
engineman  to  nullify  the  brake  application ;  and  speed-control 
apparatus  is  being  developed. 

(e)  Interchangeal)ility  as  between  different  devices  on 
track  used  by  railroads  jointly  is  essential  in  many  cases  to 
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econoiuii.il  oju  r.itidii.  Vhis  ])ruitiii',  as  well  as  the  joint  use 
of  terminal  iacilitie.^;,  lias  heen  extended  durinj^  tlie  past  two 
year.'*,  and  will,  without  douht,  i)ei'onie  more  general.  It  is 
neie.-sary,  therefore,  that  autoniatie  train  control  devices  shall 
i>e  .-iu  ilesii;ned  that  the  engine  eiiuipnient  of  the  various  lines 
will  properly  function  with  tlie  roadside  apparatus  on  tracks 
used  jointly. 

This  reiiuirenient  does  not  refer  to  dctouring  in  case  of 
acciilents,  making  it  necessary  for  the  trains  of  one  company 
to  move  over  the  tracks  of  another.  Such  movements  are 
handled  by  a  cjualilied  empl())ee  of  the  owning  road.  .  .  . 
(f)  Co-relation  with  track  circuit  controlled  block  signalling 
and  air  brake  apparatus.  It  is  essential  that  automatic  train 
control  apparatus  shall  be  so  designed  that  it  may  be  super- 
imposed ujion  the  block  signal  system  and  not  interfere  with 
the  ])erfomiance  of  the  signals. 

The  cost  of  an  automatic  train  control  system  is  an  unde- 
termined item  which  involves  not  only  the  original  expense 
of  installation  but  also  the  cost  of  maintenance  and  the  effect 
of  its  operation  upon  the  capacity  of  existing  facilities.  If  a 
device  materially  reduces  the  capacity  of  a  railroad,  its  instal- 
lation where  heavy  traffic  is  handled  may  necessitate  further 
expenditure  for  additional  running  tracks.  .  .   . 


The  Reliable  Machine 

Versus  the  Unreliable  Man 

Major  Azel  Ames,  the  well-known  engineer,  formerly  in 
the  service  of  the  New  York  Central  and  a  member  of  the 
government  Block  Signal  and  Train  Control  Board  (1907- 
1912),  presented  a  carefully  prepared  discussion  of  Mr. 
Balliet's  paper,  comparing  the  automatic  stop  problem  with 
cognate  problems  in  other  lines  of  industry.  An  abstract 
of  hi?  address  follows: 

The  automatic  train-control  problem,  as  I  have  observed  its 
development  for  about  fifteen  years,  seems  to  be  divided  into 
four  parts.  Railroading,  as  compared  to  many  of  our  indus- 
trial arts,  is  relatively  an  old  art,  about  a  hundred  years  old 
in  fact,  and^  started  in  a  time  of  less  rapid  development  than 
some  of  the  younger  arts.  Compare  the  control  of  railroad 
trains  with  the  control  of  electric  current  for  power  and  light- 
ing and  with  one  aspect  of  the  fire  protection  problem.  In 
electric  light  and  power  practice  it  would  not  be  attempted  to 
protect  the  apparatus  and  circuits  by  installing  devices  to 
indicate  visually  or  audibly  that  an  overload  was  occurring 
and  expect  the  attendant  to  pull  the  switch  and  open  the  cir- 
cuit when  these  devices  indicated  an  overload.  It  is  true  that 
there  is  always  a  man  on  the  job,  and  it  is  his  business  to 
watch  his  meters  and  to  open  the  switches  when  occasion 
demands;  but  no  one  responsible  for  the  operation  of  an 
electric  power  plant  would  omit  the  installation  of  automatic 
circuit  breakers  which  would,  if  an  overload  occurred,  open 
the  circuits  without  the  intervention  of  the  attendant.  He 
would  not  depend  upon  the  human  variable.  At  the  same 
time  the  human  factor  is  used  in  a  supervisory  capacity  or 
in  the  performance  of  those  acts  which  require  judgment  and 
variety  in  action  to  suit  variety  in  conditions.  .  .  .  Consider 
the  automatic  sprinkler  systems  in  our  shops  and  storehouses. 
We  might  install  hand-operated  sprinklers  with  thermostats 
to  give  some  visible  or  audible  indication  of  fire,  but  the 
watchman  might  not  see  nor  hear  the  alarm,  or  he  might  fall 
down  stairs  and  break  a  leg  while  hastening  to  the  fire.  By 
all  means  let  us  have  the  watchman  and,  if  possible,  an  alarm 
system  that  will  wake  him  up  and  get  him  on  the  job,  because 
he  may,  by  the  exercise  of  some  of  the  God-given  powers  of 
the  human  mind  which  cannot  be  exercised  by  an  automatic 
device,  be  able  to  save  fire  damage  and  water  damage;  but  in 
the  last  analysis  the  thing  that  is  really  going  to  satisfy  the 
underwTiters  and  insure  that  the  water  gets  on  to  the  fire  is 
making  the  sprinklers  automatic. 


If  we  consider  tlu'  se<|uencc  of  event.-,  that  must  take  place 
between  the  ol)struction  of  a  track  on  a  railroad  and  the  stop- 
ping of  a  train  bccau.se  of  this  obstruction,  we  shall  ftnd  that 
these  events  occur  substantially  as  follows: 

1.  A  metallic  path  is  established  between  opposite  rails  of 
the  track  circuit. 

2.  A  sufficient  portion  of  tlie  track  current  flows  through 
this  .shunt  to  reduce  the  amount  of  current  through  the  coils 
of  the  track  relay  below  the  minimum  re(iuired  to  hold  its 
armature  attracted. 

3.  The  control  circuits  of  the  signals  ojien  at  the  contacts 
of  the  de-energized  track  relay. 

4.  The  line  control  circuits  are  de-energized. 

5.  The  slot  or  holding  clear  magnets  of  the  signal  become 
de-energized. 

6.  The  mechanical  latch  or  other  hold-clear  mechanism  of 
the  signal  releases. 

7.  The  signal  arm,  under  the  action  of  the  gravity,  assumes 
the  stop  position,  displaying  the  stop  signal  indication. 

8.  The  engineman  sees  the  signal. 

9.  The  engineman  sen.scs  and  interprets  its  indication. 

10.  He  decides  to  stop  his  train. 

11.  He  shuts  off  the  power. 

12.  He  manipulates  the  air-brake  valve  handle. 

13.  An  outlet  for  air-brake  pressure  to  atmosphere  is  estab- 
lished. 

14.  The  train  line  air  pressure  falls. 

15.  The  triple  valve  operates. 

16.  Reservoir  air  is  admitted  to  the  brake  cylinders. 

17.  The  l)rake  piston,  rigging  and  beams  operate  to  cause 
ai)plication  of  the  brake  shoes  to  the  wheels. 

18.  The  energy  of  motion  of  the  train  is  converted  into 
heat  and  tlic  train  retarded  and  finally  .stopped. 

Of  these  18  operations  all  but  5  are  automatically  per- 
formed by  mechanical  devices  without  human  intervention. 
In  this  series  of  operations  otherwise  automatic  and  performed 
automatically  millions  of  times  each  year  without  failure, 
there  are  introduced  five  (Nos.  8  to  12,  inclusive)  which  are 
susceptible  of  vitiating  the  proper  accomplishment  of  the 
series.  It  seems  remarkable  to  many  persons  familiar  with 
the  great  extent  to  which  other  sequential  operations  in 
industry  are  made  continuously  and  completely  automatic 
that  the  integrity  of  the  sequence  of  operations  required  tO' 
stop  a  train,  especially  in  view  of  the  importance  they  may 
at  times  assume,  has  continued  so  long  to  remain  subject  in 
such  a  degree  to  the  chances  of  human  fallibility.  (It  speaks 
volumes  for  the  dependability  of  human  agency  to  perform 
automatic  operations  that  the  results  of  it  in  such  a  chain  or 
sequence  have  been  as  reliable  as  we  know  them  to  have 
been.) 

The  mechanical  events  in  the  series  can  be  depended  upon 
to  occur  as  a  consequence  of  the  operation  of  quite  definite 
and  well-known  natural  laws;  but  what  about  items  8  to  12? 
There  is  no  natural  law  which  will  assure  that  the  events  to- 
be  brought  about  by  the  engineman  will  certainly  occur. 

When  we  consider  other  systems  of  control  used  in  industry 
we  see  that  here  the  man,  to  use  the  electrical  analogy,  is  put 
in  multiple  rather  than  in  series  with  the  machine. 

The  natural  division  of  the  automatic  train-control  problem 
seems  to  be  into  its  engineering,  operating,  legal  and  financial 
aspects.  Much  remains  to  be  done  in  the  engineering  field  in 
the  way  of  practical  adaptation  of  methods  and  devices.  Mr. 
Balliet  has  well  set  forth  in  his  paper  the  operating  require- 
ments. There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  they  cannot  be  met 
with  the  same  degree  of  success  that  other  combined  engineer- 
ing and  operating  problems  have  been  met  when  they  become 
sufficiently  pressing  to  demand  the  requisite  degree  of  atten- 
tion for  their  solution.  The  principal  legal  aspect  of  the- 
problem  has  been  met  by  the  provisions  of  .-section  26  of  the- 
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transportation  act,  1920,  which  embodies  the  recommendation 
of  the  Block  Signal  and  Train  Control  Board  to  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  in  its  report  to  that  body  made 
November  22,  1910,  to  the  effect  that  the  partial  installation 
of  automatic  train  control  by  a  carrier  should  not  extend  its 
liability  under  the  use  of  such  systems  to  portions  of  its  road 
not  so  equipped. 

This  brings  us  to  the  most  important  phase  of  the  whole 
problem  —  namely,  the  financial.  We  may  admit  that  the 
installation  of  automatic  train  control  systems  on  railroads 
would  be  a  highly  desirable  thing.  We  are  not  willing  to 
admit  that  American  engineering  and  operating  brains  and 
skill  cannot  provide  anything  that  American  railroads  must 
have  to  safeguard  and  facilitate  their  traffic,  but  all  of  these 
things  cost  money,  and  nowadays  they  cost  a  great  deal  of 
money.  The  railroad  companies,  facing  today  large  expendi- 
tures for  equipment  and  materials  urgently  needed,  are  very 
much  like  the  Irishman  who  stood  looking  into  the  window 
of  a  trunk  and  bag  store  presided  over  by  a  gentleman  of 
Hebrew  extraction.  The  enterprising  proprietor  came  out, 
and  the  following  brief  but  pointed  conversation  took  place: 

"Mein  frendt,  you  should  py  a  trunk." 

"Pfwat  for?" 

"Vy,  to  put  your  clothes  in." 

"And  go  naked?" 
As  much  as  we  recognize  the  benefits  to  be  had  from  the  use 
of  automatic  train  control,  we  must  realize  that  there  are  a 
dozen  pressing  uses  for  every  dollar  that  can  be  obtained. 
Certainly  nothing  is  going  to  attract  capital  more  than  ability 
to  earn  a  return.  Automatic  train-control  systems  may  save 
money  in  the  same  way  that  insurance  of  other  kinds  will 
safeguard  it  against  loss.  They  will  have  to  be  much  more 
highly  developed  than  the  extent  of  their  present  use  would 
indicate  before  they  can  really  earn  money. 

Fortunately  we  have  at  hand  and  readily  available  a  class 
of  safety  devices  fully  developed  and  tried  in  the  fires  of 
experience.  While  originally  looked  upon  as  luxuries  and 
safety  devices  only,  they  have  fully  justified  their  claims  to 
the  title  of  revenue  producers.  I  refer  to  the  power  inter- 
locking plant  and  the  automatic  block  signal.  Steam  loco- 
motives and  most  other  major  railroad  facilities  have  intro- 
duced few  radically  new  problems.  Development  has  been 
mostly  along  the  lines  of  increased  size  and  refinement  of 
design. 

The  automatic  block  signal  and  the  mterlocking  plant, 
however,  were  created  almost  "de  novo"  to  meet  definite 
demands  and  I  believe  have  done  more  than  any  mechani- 
cal or  electrical  improvements  that  have  been  introduced  on 
our  railroads  since  the  invention  of  the  telegraph  and  the  air- 
brake not  only  to  save  money  but  to  earn  money.  The  air- 
brake and  the  telegraph,  or  its  complement,  the  telephone,  are 
in  use  on  practically  every  mile  of  railroad  in  the  land.  There 
are  thousands  of  miles  of  line  in  this  country  today  operat- 
ing without  any  space  interval  block  system  whatever.  On 
these  lines  money  spent  for  good  signalling  will  probably 
give  as  large  a  return  in  safety  and  increased  earning  power 
as  any  expenditure  Uiat  can  he  made.  It  may  even  earn 
enough  to  buy  automatic  train-control  systems,  but  we  need 
clothes  just  now,  much  more  than  we  need  a  trunk  to  put 
them  in. 

From  the  Government  Viewpoint 

By  W.  P.  Borland 

Mr.  Balliet  leaves  little  room  for  discussion.  He  has  enu- 
merated certain  well-recognized  features  of  the  train-control 
problem  without  giving  us  any  indication  of  the  possibility  of 
its  solution.  As  secretary  of  the  Block  Signal  and  Train 
Control  Board  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  I 
began  study  of  the  automatic  train-control  problem  in  1907 
from  the  basis  of  a  somewhat  extended  train-service  experi- 


ence in  the  cab  of  a  locomotive,  and  since  1912  I  have  had 
charge  of  the  investigations  and  tests  that  have  been  conducted 
In'  authority  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  so  I 
have  naturally  absorbed  some  information  touching  the  prac- 
tical aspects. of  the  problem,  and  I  have  found  no  reason  to 
disagree  with  certain  propositions  which  were  laid  down  by 
tlie  Block  Signal  and  Train  Control  Board  in  its  fourth  an- 
nual report,  December  28,  1911. 

[These  propositions  are  to  the  effect  that  the  art  of  auto- 
matic train  control  is  far  enough  advanced  to  warrant  further 
development;  that  railroad  engineers  have  already  manifested 
adequate  ingenuity,  and  that  if  the  railroads  had  been  as 
energetic  in  this  line  as  they  have  in  interlocking  and  block 
signaling  we  should  now  find  automatic  train  stops  already 
in  use;  and  that  in  particularly  dangerous  locations  railroads 
would  have  no  difficulty  in  complying  with  reasonable  re- 
quirements for  the  use  of  train  control.] 

In  its  final  report,  June  29,  1912,  the  board  concluded  that 
"the  development  of  the  automatic  stop  has  proceeded  far 
enough  to  warrant  the  expectation  that  by  its  use  greater 
safety  can  be  assured  in  the  operation  of  trains."  The  com- 
mission's Bureau  of  Safety  has  on  numerous  occasions  recom- 
mended the  installation  of  automatic  train  control  devices  for 
development. 

Now,  in  1919,  the  Automatic  Train  Control  Committee  of 
the  Railroad  Administration  tells  us  that  the  devices  avail- 
able for  use  are  still  in  the  development  stage.  The  only 
reasonable  conclusion  that  can  be  reached,  in  view  of  the  13 
years  of  progress  thus  briefly  sketched,  is  that  without  the 
compulsion  of  positive  law,  which  is  now,  fortunately,  pro- 
vided in  the  new  railroad  statute,  train  control  devices  would 
continue  in  the  development  stage  indefinitely.  .  .  .  That 
there  are  problems  in  connection  with  the  application  of  any 
automatic  train  control  device  anyone  will  readily  concede. 
But  this  is  true  of  any  engineering  project  involving  research 
work  and  the  application  of  tried  and  tested  apparatus  for 
new  purposes  or  in  new  fields.  The  tests  conducted  by  the 
commission  during  the  past  12  years  of  16  or  18  different 
devices  have  resulted  in  the  accumulation  of  a  large  amount 
of  reliable  data,  notwithstanding  many  adverse  conditions. 
The  proprietors  of  some  devices  were  men  without  extensive 
resources  or  backing,  and  others  had  no  special  engineering 
talent.  In  one  instance  a  centrifugal  governor  employed  to 
control  electric  circuits  was  mounted  in  a  housing  on  a  tender 
axle.  The  locomotive  in  this  instance  was  assigned  to  local 
freight  service,  and  frequently  when  the  engine  returned  to 
the  roundhouse  essential  parts  of  the  device  would  be  found 
disconnected  or  at  the  bottom  of  the  box.  In  another  instance 
a  relay  mounted  in  the  locomotive  cab  was  shaken  to  pieces 
when  the  locomotive  had  run  less  than  a  hundred  miles.  It 
manifestly  would  be  improper  for  the  engineers  of  the  com- 
mission actively  to  assist  in  the  development  of  any  particular 
device,  and  a  spirit  of  careless  indifference  or  even  of  thingly- 
veiled  antagonism  too  often  characterises  the  attitude  of  rail- 
road officers.  .  .  .  But  the  proprietors  of  several  of  these 
inventions  are  not  signal  engineers  and  have  not  consulted 
signal  engineers.  They  are  often  more  concerned  about  con- 
venient locations  and  the  accomplishment  of  certain  specified 
functions  of  the  devices  than  in  conforming  to  recognized 
good  signaling  practice.  Notwithstanding  all  difficulties,  the 
results  of  a  number  of  these  tests  have  been  encouraging.  The 
tests  have  demonstrated  that  it  is  entirely  possible  to  accom- 
plish the  intended  functions  of  automatic  train  control  devices 
under  service  conditions. 

There  are  now  two  distinct  steps  which  should  be  taken. 
The  first  is  the  construction  of  apparatus  properly  designed 
for  the  service  and  to  accomplish  the  functions  intended;  the 
second  is  the  application  of  these  devices  on  a  more  compre- 
hensive scale  to  varied  railroad  operating  conditions.  These 
are  purely  engineering  problems,  and  it  cannot  be  maintained 
that  they  are  problems  of  sufficient  magnitude  to  disconcert 
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till'  talent    wliiili   lias  produced   tlu'   niialilc   aiitdiiiati 
sij;iiai  .\\\i\  iiitriratc  interlotking  plarit>  of  today. 


)l(Hk. 


Mr.   Sprague   Describes   His 

Proposed  Train  Control  Scheme 

Mr.  Sjirague's  paper  was  an  outline  of  the  problem  to  be 
dealt  with  when  providing  complete  automatic  control  for 
a  railroad  of  heavy  traffic  and  varied  speeds  and  lengths 
of  trains.  He  said  that  he  agreed  in  the  main  with  Mr. 
Bailliet's  requisites  e.\cepl  that  intcrchangeahility,  as  between 
one  road  and  other,  was  not  an  essential.  He  did  not  de- 
scribe his  ai)i)aratus  in  detail  but  said  that  lie  and  his  com- 
pany were  prepared  i)oth  professionally  and  I'lnancially  to  take 
up  any  proposition,  in  this  line,  presented  by  any  railroad. 
He  rel'erred  to  the  strength  of  ])ublic  opinion  and  the  futility 
of  standing  in  its  way.  Commenting  on  the  recently  expressed 
opinion  of  a  prominent  railroad  president  that  automatic 
stops  were  impracticable  and  unnecessary  he  characterized 
this  as  the  view  of  a  pessimist  unacquainted  with  the  details 
and  with  the  psychology  of  the  locomotive  engineman. 

]\Ir.   Sprague  declared  that  the  subject  should  enlist  the 


the  siH-ed  in  miles  per  hour,  also  variations  in  service  brak- 
ing pre.s.sure,  or  train  retardation  from,  say,  20  to  45  miles 
an  hour. 

The  various  full  lines  are  the  speed  diagrams  of  a  number 
of  trains  entering  the  block  at  various  speeds  and  continuing 
ilirough  under  a  variety  of  typical  ojjerating  conditions. 

.Viong  the  roadlied,  and  clear  of  all  equipment  limitations, 
there  are  provided  certain  protected  track  magnets  under  the 
full  or  j)artial  control  of  the  track  circuit  relays.  In  each 
normal  block  is  a  brake  apjjlication  magnet  just  in  rear  of 
the  entrance,  called  the  "clistant"  magnet,  another  at  the 
beginning  of  the  controlled  section,  called  the  "home"  mag- 
net, these  two  being  similarly  p<jsitioned,  and  a  third  called 
"reset"  magnet,  differently  positioned  near  the  end  of  the 
block  immediately  in  rear  of  the  application  magnet  of  the 
next  advance  block.  The  free  fields  of  the  home  and  the 
reset  magnets,  which  are  normally  active,  are  controlled  by 
the  home  relay,  and  the  distant  magnet  by  the  distant  relay, 
while  the  magnetic  conditions  of  the  home  and  reset  are  op- 
posed. 

The  construction  of  the  magnets  is  such  that  while 
normally  active  the  magnetic  field  will  be  cancelled  by  move- 
ment of  the  relays  when  the  advance  block  is  clear. 
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talent  of  the  most  competent  civil,  mechanical  and  electrical 
engineers,  yet  there  should  be  co-operation  with  the  operat- 
ing men.  He  passed  a  mild  criticism  on  the  late  automatic 
train  control  commitee  for  going  too  far  afield;  it  was  aside 
from  the  point  for  it  to  recommend  the  establishment  of  the 
space  interval,  with  ordinary'  visual  signals,  while  neglecting 
the  more  advanced  improvement  which  was  contemplated  by 
the  Congressional  act.  The  declaration  of  the  Train  Control 
Committee,  (also  voiced  by  Major  Ames)  that,  with  a  given 
amount  of  money,  more  useful  results  could  be  obtained  by 
installing  block  signals  than  by  using  automatic  stops  was 
declared  to  be  an  untenable  position.  He  questioned  some 
of  Mr.  Balliet's  statements  and  doubted  whether  he  (Bal- 
liet)   was  as  pessimistic  as  his  statements  would  indicate. 

Following  his  general  observations,  Mr.  Sprague  presented 
a  diagram  showing  the  way  in  which  he  intended  to  attack 
the  problem  of  train  control.  Referring  to  the  diagram,  he 
said: 

The  block  is  divided  into  two  sections,  permissive  and 
controlled,  the  latter  being  the  section  in  advance,  what  we 
mav  term  the  danger  zone.  In  the  permissive  section  the 
train  is  left  absolutely  under  the  control  of  the  engineer. 

The  abscissae  indicate  distance  in  feet  and  the  ordinates 


On  the  locomotive  there  are  carried  suitable  receivers 
which  register  with  the  track  magnets,  but  some  distance 
above  them,  and  the  necessary  relays,  air  valves  and  means 
for  initiating  both  service  and  emergency  braking. 

First,  let  us  consider  a  train  entering  the  block  against 
a  distant  signal  indication,  as  say  60  miles  an  hour.  It  will 
receive,  as  would  any  train  visible,  audible  and  touch-re- 
sponsive signals  which  will  clearly  indicate  to  the  engineer 
the  condition  of  the  advance  block.  There  will  also  be 
initiated  through  the  engineer's  valve  a  service  brake  appli- 
cation, which  in  rate  and  amount  of  air  reduction,  if  undis- 
turbed, is  that  suited  to  the  particular  class  of  train.  Imme- 
diately, however,  provided  the  engineer  does  not  attempt 
to  block  the  initial  automatic  action,  the  control  of  his  valve 
is  restored  to  him  before  any  actual  braking  takes 
place;  he  can  accept  the  automatic  braking,  or  increase  or 
diminish  it  at  will;  in  short,  he  can  approach  the  danger 
zone  according  to  his  own  judgment,  but  with  full  knowledge 
of  the  conditions  imposed.  If  he  proceeds  at  undiminished 
speed,  and  the  advance  block  is  not  cleared  when  he  reaches 
the  home  magnet,  the  result  will  be  an  emergency  brake  appli- 
cation, with  a  minimum  loss  of  air,  but  effective  to  bring  his 
train  to  control  speed  or  stop  well  within  the  limits  of  his 
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block,  as  indicated  by  line  ABC.  He  will  not  be  likely  to 
repeat  the  practice.  Having  stopped,  he  is  free  to  start  again 
without  leaving  his  cab,  but  is  limited  to  control  speed  until 
cleared. 

Let  us  consider  another  man,  who  comes  in  at  a  speed  of, 
say,  50  miles  an  hour,  receives  his  warnings  and  permits 
the  automatic  service  brake  to  come  on,  or  brakes  his  train 
down  to  a  speed  of,  say,  45  miles  an  hour  by  the  time  he 
arrives  at  tiie  home  magnet,  this  being  an  arbitrary  limit 
from  which  the  train  can  be  safely  braked  within  the  limit 
of  distance  remaining.  If  at  that  time  the  rate  of  braking 
is  sufficient  to  pull  his  train  down  to  control  speed  within 
a  definite  distance,  as  will  be  indicated  by  a  proceed  lamp 
in  his  cab,  then  there  will  be  no  emergency  application  of 
brakes,  although  a  controlled  initiation  of  service  braking; 
and  the  train  can  be  allowed  to  come  to  a  stop,  according 
to  signal  indications  and  the  judgment  of  the  engineer;  or 
having  arrived  at  the  predetermined  minimum  controlled 
speed  he  can  then  proceed  at,  but  not  above,  that  speed,  until 
arriving  at  the  reset  magnet  near  the  end  of  the  block.  These 
two  actions  are  illustrated  by  lines  DEFY  and  DEFT. 
Provision  can  be  made  for  earlier  clearance  under  certain 
limiting  conditions. 

Consider  another  train  entering  at  about  34  miles  an  hour 
and  with  automatic  braking  nullified  by  the  engineer.  On 
arriving  at  the  home  magnet  at  this  speed,  if  no  manual 
brake  application  has  been  made  the  engineer  will  get  an 
emergency  brake  as  indicated  by  lines  H  I  L,  but  having 
been  brought  to  a  stop  he  can  then  accelerate  and  proceed 
throughout  the  rest  of  the  block;  but  only  under  control  speed 
limit,  as  indicated  by  lines  L  U  T. 

If,  however,  the  engineer  manually  applies  his  brakes 
prior  to  reaching  the  home  magnet,  his  wayside  signal  indi- 
cating the  necessity  for  so  doing,  and  the  braking  is  sufficient 
for  that  particular  train  speed  to  pull  it  down  to  control 
within  a  reasonable  distance,  then  there  will  be  no  emer- 
gency brake  application,  as  indicated  by  lines  J  I  F  T;  but  if 
he  attempts  to  beat  the  operation  while  slowing  down  before 
reaching  the  control  speed  he  will  get  an  emergency,  as 
indicated  by  the  lines  /  K. 

And  so  with  any  other  train  arriving  at  a  live  home 
magnet  at  any  other  speed  below  the  maximum  for  manual 
braking.  If  the  manual  application  made,  its  sufficiency 
being  indicated  by  the  appearance  of  a  "proceed"  lamp  in 
the  cab,  is  such  as  is  necessary  for  that  particular  train 
speed,  then,  as  indicated  by  the  several  lines  E  F,  G  F,  I  F, 
M  F  and  N  F  there  will  be  the  normal  slow  down  of  the 
train  under  manual  brake  application,  without  any  emer- 
gency application,  and  a  possible  release  of  brakes  when 
reaching  the  low  speed  limit. 

Suppose  again  that  the  man  who  comes  in  at  about  34 
miles  an  hour,  or  at  any  other  speed,  brakes  his  train  down 
to,  say,  20  miles  an  hour,  and  then  continues  under  control 
speed,  he  will  receive  no  emergency  brake  application  at 
the  home  magnet  even  without  further  manual  braking,  but 
in  any  case  if  he  attempts,  before  reaching  the  end  of  the 
block,  to  accelerate  above  the  control  speed  he  will  get  an 
emergency  application,  as  indicated  by  lines  Q  R  S;  if  the 
advance  block  is  clear  then  as  soon  as  a  reset  magnet  has 
been  reached  he  is  free  to  accelerate. 

What  is  thus  accomplished  and  how?  There  has  been 
established  at  the  entrance  and  throughout  the  danger  zone 
a  condition  in  which  the  coming  on  of  the  emergency  brake 
is  determined  by  the  co-ordinated  action  of  the  two  devices, 
the  only  ones  necessary  but  both  vital.  One  of  these  responds 
to  train  speed  and  the  other  to  train  braking  or  retardation, 
no  matter  how  affected  and  measured,  whether  by  the  pressure 
in  certain  parts  of  the  locomotive  air  system,  safeguarded 
by  certain  air  connections,  or  by  a  mechanical  element  which 
functions  as  the  integration  of  all  forces  affecting  retardation. 
In  addition  there  is  provided  a  complete  warning  and  pro- 


tection for  the  train  throughout  the  permissive  section  of  the 
block — all  without  unnecessary  track  capacity  handicap — in 
fact,  with  an  augmentation  of  capacity. 

Comments  By  Other  Speakers. 

Mr.  Waldron  presented  a  brief  sketch  of  the  use  of  auto- 
matic stops  on  the  Interborough  Rapid  Transit  Lines,  New 
York  City,  where  beginning  in  1904,  the  tracks,  signaling 
and  other  facilities  have  been  expanded  until  today  there 
are  over  2,000  automatic  stops  in  use. 

Mr.  Stephens  described  very  briefly  the  installation  on  his 
road,  whicli  is  on  the  line  between  Gordonsville,  Va.,  and 
Charlottesville.  He  said: 

"This  installation  covers  the  21  miles  of  single  track,  main 
line,  over  which  our  most  important  passenger  trains  are 
operated.  It  is  designed  on  the  absolute-permissive  prin- 
ciple, giving  absolute  protection  for  approaching  trains,  and 
permissive  protection  for  following  trains.  The  indications 
are  given  by  three-position  colored  light  automatic  signals; 
and  the  40  engines  operating  over  this  territory  are  fully 
ecjuipped  with  the  train  control  device.  There  are  no  speed 
control  features,  but  we  have  met  all  the  other  requisites  of 
the  Railway  Signal  Association  and  Automatic  Train  Control 
Committee.  We  meet  several  other  important  requisites  that 
have  not  as  yet  been  required  by  these  bodies. 

"After  five  years  of  development  we  have  a  satisfactory 
and  safe  train  control  installation.  This,  of  course,  could 
not  have  been  accomplished  without  considerable  cost  to  the 
railway  company..  We  are,  however,  satisfied  with  the 
results,  namely:  The  elimination  of  the  manual  block.  A 
considerable  increase  in  train  movements  and  a  large  decrase 
in  overtime  for  train  crews.  A  four-minute  interval  with  clear 
blocks  for  following  movements.  A  positive  check  on  the 
automatic  block  signal. 

"The  Automatic  Train  Control  Committee  and  the  former 
Train  Control  Board  called  for  a  more  conciliatory  spirit 
towards  the  development  of  automatic  train  control.  The 
president  of  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  had  the  great  moral 
courage  to  do  this;  and  yet  the  late  lamented  Automatic 
Train  Control  Committee  for  some  reason  did  not  even  give 
him  favorable  mention." 

C.  W.  Hendricks,  president  of  the  American  Train  Control 
Company,  spoke  briefly  of  the  long  series  of  experiments 
which  have  been  made  in  the  development  of  his  apparatus 
on  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio.  His  concern  had  kept  up  courage 
in  spite  of  disheartening  circumstances  and  neglect  by  the 
public;  but  he  congratulated  himself  and  the  public  that  at 
last  Congress,  which  registers  the  will  of  the  people,  had 
seen  the  light,  and  passed  a  law  (Section  26  of  the  Trans- 
portation Act). 

Mr.  Beaumont  sketched  briefly  the  operation  of  the  Casale 
device  on  the  Rock  Island  road,  emphasizing  particularly  the 
speed  control  arrangement  which  is  an  ordinary  centrifugal 
governor  fixed  on  the  end  of  the  a.xle  of  the  pony  truck  of  the 
locomotive.  This  governor  works  with  great  accuracy.  The 
speaker  questioned  numerous  statements  made  by  Mr.  Balliet 
declaring  them  far  too  conservative.  He  said  that  in  his 
experience,  covering  20  years  in  the  signal  department,  he 
had  found  that  the  need  of  an  automatic  train  control  existed 
everywhere;  all  locomotive  runners  are  subject  to  the  human 
frailty  which  results  in  overlooking  signals.  Young  runners, 
suddenly  called  upon  to  take  an  important  train,  are  liable 
to  have  an  uncontrollable  ambition  to  beat  the  record  of  the 
regular  man.  The  speaker  had  known  hundreds  of  cases 
of  enginemen  running  past  stop  signals  where  no  collision 
followed,  but  this  is  a  safety  record  due  entirely  to  good  luck; 
the  true  way  to  secure  real  safety  is  to  provide  mechanical 
means  to  prevent  disastrous  consequences  from  these  incurable 
man  failures. 

Mr.  Beaumont  called  attention  to  the  deceptive  nature  of 
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the  >t:»Unu'iit  lliat  loss  tlian  six  jht  a-iil  of  tlio  fatalitirs  to 
persons  on  AnuTiian  railroads  (otlu-r  tlian  trespassers)  were 
duo  to  collisions.  Instt-ad  of  dealing  with  percentages  we 
should  I'lx  our  attention  on  tlio  fad  that  in  ten  years  3,000 
persons  had  been  killed  in  the  United  States  in  rear  and 
Inittini,'  collisions;  and  that  $2.';,()()(),0()0  worth  of  property 
had  heen  destroyetl  in  such  collisions.  Let  us  forget  the  six 
per  cent  and  consider  rather  the  shining  names  of  the  men 
who.se  live>  have  Ix'en  snuffed  out  in  notable  collisions,  .such 
as   .Mr.    .Mclclur,   Samuel   Spencer,  .lud   others. 


Report  of  Industrial  Conference 

THE  Indi  STKi.Ai.  CoNfERKNCE  called  by  President  Wil- 
son, which  since  December  1  has  been  engaged  in  con- 
sidering plans  for  the  prevention  and  adjustment  of 
industrial  disputes  between  emj>loyers  and  employees,  on 
March  21  issued  its  final  rcjiort,  which  makes  no  recom- 
mendation of  a  plan  to  cover  steam  railroads  and  other  car- 
riers Ix'cause  of  the  recent  legislation  on  that  subject  enacted 
by  Congress  in  the  E.sch-Cummins  law. 

The  conference  now  proposes  joint  organization  of  man- 
agement and  employees  as  a  means  of  preventing  misunder- 
standing and  of  securing  co-operative  effort.  It  has  modi- 
fied the  tentative  plan  of  adjustment  issued  on  December  19, 
so  as  to  diminish  tlie  field  of  arbitration  and  enlarge  the 
scope  of  voluntary  settlement  by  agreement.  As  modified 
the  plan  makes  machinery  available  for  collective  bargain- 
ing, with  only  incidental  and  limited  arl)itration.  The  con- 
ference has  extended  the  plan  to  cover  disputes  affecting  pub- 
lic utilities  other  than  steam  railroads  and  it  has  enlarged 
it  to  cover  the  services  of  public  employees. 

"The  causes  of  industrial  unrest  are  many,"  the  report 
says  in  part.  "Among  others  they  include  the  rise  in  the 
cost  of  living,  unrestrained  speculation,  spectacular  instances 
of  excessive  profits,  excessive  accumulation  and  misuse  of 
wealth,  inequality  in  readjustments  of  wage  schedules,  re- 
lease of  ideas  and  emotions  by  the  war,  social  revolutionary- 
theories  imported  from  Europe,  the  belief  that  free  speech 
is  restricted,  the  intermittency  of  employment,  fear  of  unem- 
ployment, excessive  hours  of  work  in  certain  industries,  lack 
of  adequate  housing,  unnecessarily  high  infant  mortality  in 
industrial  centers,  loss  of  personal  contact  in  large  industrial 
units  and  the  culmination  of  a  growing  belief  on  the  part  of 
both  employers  and  employees  that  a  readjustment  is  neces- 
sary to  a  wholesome  community  of  their  united  effort. 

"For  the  most  part  causes  of  unrest  are  not  the  result  of 
the  war:  they  have  been  accentuated  by  it.  Much  investiga- 
tion and  public  discussion  have  been  devoted  to  these  mat- 
ters. The  conference  has  made  suggestions  for  dealing  vdth 
.some  of  the  conditions  enumerated,  and  it  hopes  that  progress 
toward  remedying  them  may  be  accelerated  by  the  further 
development  of  employee  representation  and  by  the  use  of 
the  suggested  machinery  for  adjustment. 

"There  is,  however,  a  feature  of  the  present  industrial  un- 
rest which  differentiates  it  from  that  commonly  existing  be- 
fore the  war.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  unrest  today  is  char- 
acterized more  than  ever  before  by  purposes  and  desires 
which  go  beyond  the  mere  demand  for  higher  wages  and 
shorter  hours.  Aspirations  inherent  in  this  form  of  restless- 
ness are  to  a  greater  extent  psychological  and  intangible. 
They  are  not  for  that  rea.son  any  less  significant.  They  re- 
veal a  desire  on  the  part  of  workers  to  exert  a  larger  and 
more  organic  influence  upon  the  processes  of  industrial  life. 
This  impulse  is  not  to  be  discouraged  but  made  helpful  and 
co-operative.  With  comprehending  and  S3'mpathetic  appre- 
ciation, it  can  be  converted  into  a  force  working  for  a  better 
spirit  and  understanding  between  capital  and  labor,  and  for 
more  effective  co-operation. 


"The  wi.sest  suggestions  for  the  |)rivention  and  relief  of 
industrial  unrest  are  to  be  found  by  interpreting  the  best 
thought  and  cxjjerience  of  tho.se  em|)loyers  and  emj)loyees 
who,  within  the  area  of  their  own  activities,  have  most  suc- 
cessfully dealt  with  the  problem.  The  conference  in  mak- 
ing its  final  report  has  considered  the  intcr|)reling  of  adual 
achievements  its  mo.st  useful  function.  It  believes  that  prac- 
tical experience  is  more  useful  than  the  views  of  extremists 
on  either  side.  Such  experience  .shows  that  no  group  of  men 
can  successfully  undertake  to  deal  with  the  interests  of  other 
groups  without  their  co-ojierative  jjarticipation  in  the  meth- 
ods of  e(|uitable  adjustment. 

"Tlie  guiding  tiiought  of  the  conference  has  been  that  the 
riglit  relation.ship  between  employer  and  employee  can  best 
1)0  promoted  l)y  the  delit)erate  organization  of  that  relation- 
ship. That  organization  should  begin  with  the  j)lant  itself. 
Its  object  .should  be  to  organize  unity  of  interest  and  thus 
to  diminish  the  area  of  conflict,  ancl  supply  by  organized 
co-operation  between  employer  and  employees  the  advantages 
of  that  human  relationship  that  existed  between  them  when 
industries  were  smaller.  Such  organization  .should  provide 
for  the  joint  action  of  managers  and  employees  in  dealing 
with  their  common  interests.  It  should  emphasize  the  re- 
sponsibility of  managers  to  know  men  at  least  as  intimately 
as  they  know  materials,  and  the  right  and  duty  of  employees 
to  have  a  knowledge  of  the  industry,  its  processes  and  poli- 
cies. Employees  need  to  understand  their  relation  to  the  joint 
endeavor  so  that  they  may  once  more  have  a  creative  interest 
in  their  work. 

"Industrial  problems  vary  not  only  wdth  each  industry 
but  in  each  establishment.  Therefore,  the  strategic  place  to 
begin  battle  with  misunderstanding  is  within  the  industrial 
plant  itself.  Primarily  the  settlement  must  come  from  the 
bottom,  not  from  the  top. 

"The  conference  finds  that  joint  organization  of  manage- 
ment and  employees  where  undertaken  with  sincerity  and 
good  will  has  a  record  of  success.  The  general  principles 
governing  such  organization  are  dated  at  length  under  the 
title,  'Employee  Representation.'  It  is  not  a  field  for  legis- 
lation, because  the  form  which  employee  representation  should 
take  may  vary  in  every  plant.  The  conference,  therefore, 
does  not  direct  this  recommendation  to  legislators  but  to 
managers  and  employees. 

"If  the  joint  organization  of  management  and  employees 
in  the  plant  or  industry  fails  to  reach  a  collective  agreement, 
or  if  without  such  joint  organization,  disputes  arise  which 
are  not  settled  by  existing  agencies,  then  the  conference  pro- 
poses a  system  of  settlement  close  at  hand  and  under  govern- 
mental encouragement,  and  a  minimum  of  regulation.  The 
entrance  of  the  government  into  these  problems  should  be  to 
stimulate  further  co-operation." 

The  system  of  settlement  proposed  consists  of  a  plan,  na- 
tion wide  in  scope,  with  a  National  Industrial  Board,  local 
Regional  Conferences  and  Boards  of  Inquiry,  as  follows: 

L  The  parties  to  the  dispute  may  voluntarily  submit  their 
differences  for  settlement  to  a  board,  known  as  a  Regional 
Adjustment  Conference.  This  board  consists  of  four  repre- 
sentatives selected  by  the  parties,  and  four  others  in  their  in- 
dustry chosen  by  them  and  familiar  with  their  problems. 
The  board  is  presided  over  by  a  trained  government  official, 
the  regional  chairman,  who  acts  as  a  conciliator.  If  a  unani- 
mous agreement  is  reached,  it  results  in  collective  bargain 
having  the  same  effect  as  if  reached  by  joint  organization 
in  the  shop. 

2.  If  the  Regional  Conference  fails  to  agree  unanimously, 
the  matter,  with  certain  restrictions,  goes,  under  the  agree- 
ment of  submission,  to  the  National  Industrial  Board,  unless 
the  parties  prefer  the  decision  of  an  umpire  selected  by  them. 

3.  The  voluntary  submission  to  a  Regional  Adjustment 
Conference  carries  with  it  an  agreement  by  both  parties  that 
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there  shall  be  no  interference  with  production  pending  the 
processes  of  adjustment. 

4.  If  the  parties,  or  either  of  them,  refuse  voluntarily  to 
submit  the  dispute  to  the  processes  of  the  plan  of  adjustment, 
a  Regional  Board  of  Inquiry-  is  formed  by  the  regional  chair- 
man, of  two  employers  and  two  employees  of  the  industry, 
and  not  parties  to  the  dispute.  This  Board  has  the  right, 
under  proper  safeguards,  to  subpoena  witnesses  and  records, 
and  the  duty  to  publish  its  iindings  as  a  guide  to  public  opin- 
ion. Either  of  the  parties  at  conflict  may  join  the  Board 
of  Inquiry  on  giving  an  undertaking  that,  so  far  as  its  side 
is  concerned,  it  will  agree  to  submit  its  contention  to  a  Re- 
gional Adjustment  Conference,  and,  if  both  join,  a  Regional 
Adjustinent  Conference  is  automatically  created. 

5.  The  National  Industrial  Board  in  Washington  has  gen- 
eral oversight  of  the  working  of  the  plan. 

6.  The  plan  is  applicable  also  to  public  utilities,  but  in 
such  cases,  the  government  agency,  having  power  to  regulate 
the  service,  has  two  representatives  in  the  Adjustment  Con- 
ference. Provision  is  made  for  prompt  report  of  its  findings 
to  the  rate  regulating  body. 

7.  The  plan  provides  machinery  for  prompt  and  fair  ad- 
justment of  wages  and  working  conditions  of  government 
employees.  It  is  especially  necessary  for  this  class  of  employ- 
ees, who  should  not  be  permitted  to  strike. 

8.  The  plan  involves  no  penalties  other  than  those  im- 
posed by  public  opinion.  It  does  not  impose  compulsory  ar- 
bitration. It  does  not  deny  the  right  to  strike.  It  does  not 
submit  to  arbitration  the  policy  of  the  "closed"  or  "open" 
shop. 

"The  plan  is  national  in  scope  and  operation,  yet  it  is  de- 
centralized. It  is  different  from  anything  in  operation  else- 
where. It  is  based  upon  American  experience  and  is  de- 
signed to  meet  American  conditions.  It  employs  no  legal 
authority  except  the  right  of  inquiry.  Its  basic  idea  is  stimu- 
lation to  settlement  of  differences  by  the  parties  in  conflict, 
and  the  enlistment  of  public  opinion  toward  enforcing  that 
method  of  settlement." 


Report  on  Onawa  Collision. 

THE  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has  issued  a 
report,  dated  January  17,  and  signed  by  W.  P.  Bor- 
land, chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Safety,  on  the  butting 
collision  which  occurred  on  the  Canadian  Pacific  near  Onawa, 
Maine,  on  December  20,  1919,  when  19  passengers  and  4 
employees  were  killed,  and  59  passengers  and  9  employees 
were  injured. 

This  collision  was  reported  in  the  Railway  Age  of  Decem- 
ber 26,  page  1256;  January  30,  page  342,  and  February  13, 
page  496.  The  government  report  says  nothing  about  injury 
by  fire  either  to  property  or  to  persons,  and  in  other  particu- 
lars differs  from  the  accounts  published  at  the  time  of  the 
collision. 

Onawa  is  on  the  Moosehead  subdivision  of  the  Brownville 
division  of  the  Canadian  Pacific,  and  extends  from  Brown- 
ville Junction,  Me.,  westward  to  Megantic,  P.  Q.,  117  miles. 
For  eight  miles  at  the  east  end  there  is  a  "permissive  staff 
block  system"  and  the  same  for  15  miles  at  the  west  end, 
but  for  94  miles  the  only  block  system  is  a  rule  forbidding 
a  passenger  train  to  follow  another  passenger  train  until  the 
leading  train  has  been  reported  at  the  succeeding  station;  but 
after  twenty  minutes  this  space  of  interval  rule  may  be  sus- 
pended. Communication  from  station  to  station  is  by  tele- 
phone. 

As  already  reported,  the  collision  was  due  to  disregard  of 
an  order  by  the  men  in  charge  of 'the  eastbound  freight  which 
collided  with  westbound  passenger  No.  39,  third  section. 
The  freight,  No.  78,  first  section,  had  order  No.  28  to  the 
effect  that  third  No.  39,  westbound,  would  run  five  hours  late. 


On  reaching  Morkill  (about  ten  miles  west  of  Onawa),  where 
it  should  have  waited  for  the  passenger,  it  received  another 
order.  No.  47,  to  the  effect  that  fourth  No.  39  would  run 
eight  hours  late,  but  this  was  mistakenly  read  as  extending 
the  time  against  the  third  section,  from  five  hours  to  eight 
hours,  and  so  the  train  proceeded,  and  the  collision  followed. 

The  engineman  of  the  freight  was  killed  but  Brakeman 
Austin  testified  that  he  had  remarked  when  he  had  taken 
the  order  "we  have  eight  hours  on  third  39."  Operator  King- 
don  (at  Morkill)  delivered  the  order  to  an  engineman  off 
duty  who  was  on  the  front  step  of  the  caboose  of  the  freight; 
this  engineman  handed  it  to  the  conductor,  who  read  it  care- 
lessly and  took  it  to  mean  that  the  third  section  was  eight 
hours  late.  The  conductor  said  that  he  went  into  the  ca- 
boose, "glanced  over  the  order"  and  read  it  as  giving  him 
eight  hours  against  the  third  section.  He  so  remarked  to  the 
flagman,  but  the  flagman  also  seems  to  have  read  the  order 
"getting  the  impression  that  the  third  section  was  eight  hours 
late."     This  order  read  as  follows: 

"Train  order  No.  47.— Third  No.  39,  eng.  783, 
late.  Fourth  No.  39,  eng.  unknown,  run  eight  8 
hours  late,  Barnard  to  Megantic." 

The  trains  met  at  about  20  to  25  miles  an  hour. 

All  of  these  operations  in  connection  with  the  order  were 
performed  while  the  train  was  moving  slowly  through  the 
side  track  at  Morkill,  and  it  did  not  make  a  full  stop  at  the 
station. 

Operator  Valley,  working  days  at  Morkill,  was  riding  on 
the  freight,  this  apparently  being  his  regular  means  of  reach- 
ing his  post  of  duty  at  8  a.  m.  He  thought  it  very  strange 
that  the  freight  should  be  given  eight  hours  against  third 
No.  39  when,  about  a  half  hour  before  that  it  had  only  five 
hours  against  it;  and  when  he  got  into  the  office  he  kept  say- 
ing to  Operator  Kingdon  that  he  could  not  understand  the 
situation;  Kingdon,  however,  made  no  reply;  and  after  the 
collision  he  told  Valley  that  he  had  not  understood  what  he 
was  talking  about. 

The  freight  was  reported  to  the  train  despatcher  from  Mor- 
kill about  7:02  a.  m.,  having  departed  at  6:59  a.  m.,  and  the 
despatcher,  if  he  had  been  following  closely  these  two  trains 
would  have  seen  that  a  collision  was  impending  and  could 
have  stopped  third  No.  39  at  Onawa;  and  the  report  says  that 
he  was  extremely  negligent  in  the  performance  of  his  duties. 
He  knew  that  first  No.  78  had  entered  the  side  track  at  Mor- 
kill for  third  No.  39,  expecting  to  meet  it  there,  and  then  had 
proceeded  without  receiving  additional  time.  The  despatcher 
had,  at  this  time,  nine  trains  on  his  district,  but  the  superin- 
tendent of  the  division  is  quoted  as  saying  that  the  despatcher 
was  not  too  busy  to  have  kept  a  check  upon  the  freight,  so 
as  to  anticipate  at  what  point  it  would  or  could  meet  the 
third  section. 

The  report,  in  conclusion,  attributes  the  collision  to  the 
failure  of  the  conductor  and  the  engineman  of  the  freight. 
Under  ordinary  circumstances  Operator  Kingdon  would  be 
subject  to  censure  for  not  holding  the  freight  until  the  arrival 
of  third  39;  but  because  of  a  remark  made  to  him  over  the 
telephone  by  the  train  despatcher,  he  is  held  excusable  for 
believing  that  the  freight  conductor  and  engineman  may  have 
had  information  of  which  he  was  ignorant.  The  engineman 
on  the  front  step  of  the  caboose  of  the  freight,  who  received 
the  order  from  the  operator  as  the  train  passed,  is  censored 
for  meddling  in  a  train  movement  in  which  he  was  not  con- 
cerned, though  he  gave  the  order  promptly  to  the  conductor. 

During  the  first  15  days  of  December  the  average  number 
of  trains  on  this  subdivision  was  41  daily,  and,  says  the  re- 
port, it  is  believed  that  conditions  as  a  whole  warrant  the 
establishment  of  a  block  signal  system. 


The  Bureau  of  Navigation  reports  138  sailing,  steam,  gas 
j.nd  unrigged  vessels  of  261,959  gross  tons  built  in  the  United 
States  and  officially  numbered  during  the  month  of  February. 
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Frederick  K.  Bennett,  iniiicipal  assistant  cnKimir  of  tlie 
Minncaiuilis  &  St.  l.oiiis,  has  resigned,  effective  Marcli 
15,  having  been  appoiiiU'd  a  representative  of  tlie  American 
Association  of   Enninccrs. 

Boatmen  in  New  York  harbor  wlio  work  for  railroad  com- 
panies, about  900  of  them,  members  of  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Masters,  Mates  and  Pilots,  are  reported  to  have  made 
an  oflfensive  and  defensive  alliance  with  llie  "hi^  four" 
brotheriioods  of  railroad  trainmen. 

The  Southern  Pacific  has  offered  to  enter  the  port  of 
Houston,  Tex.  (La  Porte),  with  steamship  service  if  the 
city  of  Houston  wishes  it.  The  railroad  is  now  buildin.? 
three  vessels  suitable  for  the  trade  at  a  cost  of  $4,500,000. 
(Tnc  of  the  vessels  will  carry  4,000  tons  of  cargo  and  the 
otiiers  (>,()(K)  tons. 

High  discount  rates  are  said  to  be  checking  Canadian  tour- 
ist travel  to  the  I'nitcd  States.  Canadians  arriving  in  the 
I'nitcd  States  with  $1,000  in  Canadian  currency  are,  in  many 
instances,  forced  to  accept  a  discount  rate  of  20  per  cent.  As 
a  result  many  Canadians  who  formerly  wintered  in  Cali- 
fornia have  abandoned  their  trips,  traffic  officers  assert. 

The  Sacramento  Northern  has  applied  to  the  Railroad 
Commission  of  California  for  authority  to  operate  an  auto- 
mobile freight  service  between  Biggs,  Cal.,  and  East  Biggs, 
and  also  for  authority  to  carry  freight  by  automobile  truck 
between  Gridley,  Cal.,  and  East  Gridley.  It  is  not  proposed 
to  carry  local  freight,  but  to  transport  through  freight  re- 
ceived from  its  rail  line. 

Solid  trainloads  of  eggs  are  now  being  shipped  from  Cali- 
fornia to  New  York  City.  This  is  due  to  conditions  which 
now  permit  of  eggs  being  marketed  to  advantage  in  the 
East  by  large  producers.  The  trains  are  made  up  of  re- 
frigerator cars  and  go  as  manifest  fast  freight  via  Ogden, 
Utah.  There  were  over  3,000,000  eggs  in  one  train  of  14  cars 
that  left  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  on  March  8,  on  the  Southern 
Pacific. 

The  Southwestern  Railroad  Executives'  Association  was 
formed  at  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  on  March  18,  at  a  conference  of 
officers  representing  the  principal  railroads  in  the  south- 
western group.  The  organization,  it  was  announced,  plans 
"to  advance  by  co-operation  the  mutual  benefit  of  all  roads; 
to  promote  common  interests  and  conserve  the  welfare  of  the 
general  public  in  the  southwest."  The  general  headquarters 
of  the  association  will  be  located  at  St.  Louis.  Officers  are  to 
be  elected  at  a  later  meeting. 

The  control  of  the  bituminous  coal  industry  by  the  govern- 
ment is  challenged  in  two  suits  filed  in  the  United  States 
District  Court  at  Philadelphia  on  March  21  by  the  Powhatan 
Coal  &  Coke  Company  and  other  producers.  The  plaintiffs 
declare  that  it  is  an  injustice  to  them,  and  against  the  public 
interest  that  the  Coal  Committee  should  divert  shipments 
without  the  consent  of  the  owner,  and  that  the  wartime  legis- 
lation, under  which  control  is  now  maintained,  is  now  out 
of  date,  the  war  having  ended.  The  court  granted  a  tem- 
porary restraining  order  and  ordered  a  hearing  on  March  31. 

The  railway  surgeons  serving  the  Southern  Pacific,  the 
Western  Pacific,  the  Northwestern  Pacific,  the  Atchison,  To- 
peka  &  Santa  Fe,  the  Oregon  &  Washington  Railroad  & 
Navigation  Company,  the  Oregon  Short  Line  and  the  San 
Diego  &  Arizona,  have  addressed  a  communication  to  the 
chief  surgeons  of  those  roads  asking  more  compensation  for 
their  services.  Dr.  F.  K.  Ainsworth,  chief  surgeon,  and  man- 
ager of  the  hospital  department  of  the  Southern  Pacific,  as-. 
serts  that  the  demands  are  reasonable  and  that  for  the  fiscal 


year  \^)\'>  .Sonlhern  P.-icilic  surgeons  received  for  office,  resi- 
dent and  hospital  visits,  major  and  minor  surgical  operations, 
an  aver.lge  fee  of  37  cents. 

The    Railroad   Commission   of  California   recently   refused 

to  gr.int  a  transportation  company  a  permit  to  operate  an 
automobile  stage  line  between  Yreka,  Cal.,  and  Montague, 
holding  that  the  use  of  private  automobiles  and  rented  cars 
in  pa^senger  and  freight  service  has  become  so  extensive 
and  efiicient  in  Northern  California  that  three-fourths  of  the 
business  of  the  Yreka  Railroad,  which  operates  between 
Yreka  and  Montague,  has  been  lost  by  that  company.  In 
refusing  to  grant  the  permit  the  commission  held  that  any 
further  reduction  in  passenger  traffic  which  would  come 
ai)out  through  the  establishment  of  another  automobile 
service  in  the  vicinity  would  compel  the  railroad  to  cease 
operation. 

A  considerable  number  of  applications  have  been  made  by  the 
railroad  companies  -to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  for 
loans  from  the  $300,000,000  revolving  fund  placed  at  the  disposal 
of  the  commission  by  the  new  transportation  act.  The  commis- 
sion has  requested  the  Association  of  Railway  Executives  to 
assist  it  in  apportioning  the  fund  among  ihe  railroads,  as  it  is 
inadequate  to  meet  all  the  requests  made,  and  Chairman  Cuyler 
of  the  association  has  requested  the  various  roads  to  submit 
schedules  of  their  requirements,  particularly  in  regard  to  equip- 
ment, so  that  a  scheme  of  allotment  may  be  drawn  up  and 
recommended  to  the  commission  in  such  a  way  that  the  fund 
may  be  used  so  as  most  quickly  and  effectively  to  meet  the  most 
pressing  demands  for  additions  to  the  country's  transportation 
facilities. 

The  Public  Utility  Commissioners  of  the  State  of  N*""^- 
Jersey  have  been  complained  of  by  the  Commissioners  of 
Jersey  City  (the  governing  body  of  that  city),  in  a  petition 
sent  to  the  governor  of  the  state,  asking  that  the  utility 
commissioners  be  dismissed.  The  petition  fills  27  printed 
pages  and  contains  18  charges,  among  which  are:  Bias  in 
favor  of  the  Public  Service  Railway  Company  and  other 
public  service  companies,  the  employment  oT  experts 
prejudiced  in  favor  of  the  companies,  giving  permission  for 
companies  to  divert  money  from  depreciation  reserve  fund 
to  pay  dividends,  discrimination  in  rate  fixing  in  favor  of 
large  and  influential  corporations  against  small  and  uninflu- 
ential  ones,  great  delay  in  important  cases,  and  general  vacil- 
lation, to  the  detriment  of  the  public  interest  in  public 
utility  cases. 


Commission  Modifies  Map  Order 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has  issued  Valua- 
tion Order  No.  23,  modifying  its  map  order,  so-called,  so  that 
carriers  are  relieved  from  the  requirement  to  file  reproduc- 
tions of  maps  and  profiles  with  the  commission  at  Washing- 
ton. Carriers  are  required  to  preserve  the  original  tracings 
in  a  safe  receptacle  subject  to  the  inspection  of  the  com- 
mission. The  original  tracings  must  not  be  in  any  way 
changed,  added  to,  or  subtracted  from,  for  the  purpose  of 
showing  changes  in  the  property.  Subsequent  changes  must 
be  indicated  by  an  independent  map  or  profile,  and  the  fact 
noted  upon  the  original  tracing.  Each  carrier  must  file  with 
the  commission  a  certificate  showing  what  maps  and  profiles 
have  been  prepared,  and  that  the  same  are  in  accordance 
with  the  order  of  the  commission;  and  also  make  a  similar 
certificate  yearly  until  all  the  tracings  required  have  been 
fully  completed  in  accordance  with  the  map  order.  Car- 
riers must  furnish  the  commission  with  blue  print  or  white 
print  copies  of  original  tracings,  showing  subsequent  changes, 
whenever  so  required. 
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Western  Railway  Club 
At    the   .\pril    19,    1920,    meeting   of   tiic    Western    Railway 
Chib    a    paper    will    be    presented    by    S.    VV.    Miilliiii.x,    superin- 
tendent of  shops  of  the   Chicago,   Rock   Island   &    I'acilic  on 
Modern   Methods  of    Redncinfj  I'ost  of   Locomotive   Repairs. 
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Traffic  News 
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Pacific  Fruit  Express  to  Spend  $2,000,000 
To  cope  with  the  increased  output  of  California  products, 
ihe  Pacific  Fruit  Express  plans  to  spend  $2,000,000  this  year 
ill  enlarging  its  icing  facilities.  C.  M.  Secrist,  vice-president 
and  general  manager,  stated  that  the  Pacific  Fruit  Express 
used  approximately  1,000,000  tons  of  ice  in  1919,  manufactur- 
ing 231.000  tons,  harvesting  175,000  tons  and  contracting  for 
the  balance.  The  ice  was  almost  all  used  to  protect  ship- 
ments moving  over  the  Southern  I'acific  and  the  Union  Paci- 
lic,  the  joint  owners  of  the  Pacific  Fruit  Express.  The  con- 
templated improven>ents  will  include  : 

The  conversion  of  the  plants  to  electric  drive  and  tlie  in- 
stallation of  additional  electrically-driven  units  at  Roseville, 
Cal.,  Colton  and  Los  Angeles;  the  extension  of  icing  plat- 
forms, the  increasing  of  day  storage  facilities,  the  construc- 
tion of  new  icing  plants  at  Roseville,  Colton  and  Los  An- 
geles, Cal.,  and  North  Platte,  Neb.,  Wallula,  Wash.,  Carlin, 
Nev.,  and  Laramie,  Wyo.,  and  the  abandonment  of  the  icing 
station  at  Truckee  Nev.,  and  the  establishment  of  a  regular 
icins  station  at  Sparks,  Nev..  for  all  shipiiu-nts  moving  over 
the  Southern    Pacific  under  refrigeration. 

Wage  Conferences  Resumed 

Conferences  between  the  committee  of  15  representing  the  rail- 
road managements  and  the  17  representatives  of  the  railroad  labor 
organizations  that  are  asking  f(>r  general  increases  in  wages  were 
resumed  at  Washington  on  March  22.  and  E.  T.  Whiter,  of  the 
Pennsylvania,  was  elected  as  chairman  of  the  conference.  The 
conference  began  its  work  by  discussing  the  extent  to  which  it 
should  use  the  data  collected  by  the  Railroad  Administration  in 
connection  with  the  hearings  held  during  the  summer  and  fall 
of  1919  by  the  Board  of  Railroad  Wages  and  Working  Condi- 
tions and  in  negotiations  since  that  time  with  the  director  gen- 
eral. An  estimate  of  the  amount  of  the  demands  of  the  various 
classes  of  employees  made  by  application  of  the  terms  of  their 
proposed  schedules  to  the  1919  payroll  shows  a  total  proposed 
increase  of  $1,100,000,000,  as  follow.s  : 

Present  New 

Payroll.  Payroll. 

Train    crews    $708,000,000  $998,000,000 

Shopmen     730,000,000  914,000,000 

Maintenance    rf    wav .S77, 000,000  978,000,000 

Telegrapher^     115,000,000  165,000,000 

Clerks    415,000,000  590,000,000 

All    others     225,000,000  225,000,000 

Total     $2,770,000,000  $3,870,000,000 

The  increases  granled  to  the  principal  classes  of  employees  by 
the  Railroad  Administration  during  1917  and  1920  were  approxi- 
mately as  follows : 

(The   last   three   ciphers   are   omitted.) 

, Payroll v 

1917.                    1920.  Increase. 

Train  crews    $508,000  $708,000  $200,000 

Shopmen     378,000               730,000  352,000 

Maintenance    of    wav...         349,000               577,000  228,000 

Telegraphers     73.000                115.000  42,000 

Oerks     259,000               415,000  156.000 

All    others     173.000               225,000  52,000 

Total    $1,740,000         $2,770,000         $1,030,000 

Nominations  for  members  of  the  permanent  Railroad  Labor 
Board  have  been  submitted  to  the  President  by  both  the  em- 
ployees and  the  railroads. 


There  will  be  much  urgent  demand  for  service ;  much  hue 
and  cry  for  improvement  and  much  fault-finding — and  the  Plumb 
planning  brotherhood  propagandists  are  waiting  all  these  as  am- 
munition. What  the  railroads  under  private  ownership  get  as  a 
heritage  in  the  way  of  undone  work,  impoverished  treasuries 
and  equipment,  unsolved  wage  problems  and  all  and  sundry 
difficulties  come  from  government  control.  Let  this  be  remem- 
bered when  the  struggle  of  the  roads  to  regain  normal  ef- 
ficiency   begins. — Rochester    (N.    Y.)    Democrat-Chronicle. 


The  h'armers'  .National  (.irain  Dealers'  Association,  at  a  meet- 
ing held  at  Chicago  on  March  17,  instituted  a  movement  to 
establish  a  national  railroad  claim  department  within  the  asso- 
ciation to  collect  losses  and  damages  incurred  in  transit  of  grain 
and  live  stock  of  the  affiliated  companies. 

Cotton  brought  lo  Boston  by  water,  largely  froin  Egypt,  and 
now  held  there  because  of  congestion  on  New  England  railroads 
is  said  to  amount  to  100,000  bales;  some  of  it  piled  on  piers 
and  some  still  lying  in  vessels  because  no  place  can  be  found  to 
unload.  Steamships  have  had  to  go  from  one  pier  to  another  to 
discharge   their  loads   in   small   lots. 

C.  A.  Butler,  formerly  assistant  to  the  vice-president  of  the 
Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul,  has  been  appointed  eastern 
traffic  manager  of  the  Anaconda  Copper  Mining  Company,  42 
Broadway,  New  York  City.  During  the  period  of  federal  con- 
trol, Mr.  Butler  was  assistant  lo  J.  G.  Woodworth,  in  charge 
of  traffic  in  the  Northwestern  Region.  His  railroad  career  covers 
seventeen  years,  all  of  which  was  spent  in  traffic  work,  princi- 
pally with  the   St.  Paul. 

The  embargo  on  express  shipments  caused  by  the  strike 
of  clerks  and  freight  handlers  employed  by  the  American 
Railway  Express  Company  was  lifted  in  14  states  and  the 
District  of  Columbia  recently,  according  to  officers  of  the 
company  at  Chicago.  The  states  affected  are  North  Dakota, 
Nevada,  Utah,  Arizona,  New  Mexico,  Arkansas,  Louisiana, 
Georgia,  Delaware,  Maryland,  North  Carolina,  South  Caro- 
lina, California  and  Florida. 

The  Board  of  Railway  Commissioners  for  Canada  recently 
refused  the  application  of  the  Canadian  Manufacturers'  Asso- 
ciation for  the  issuance  of  an  order  directing  the  extension 
of  the  Canadian  Car  Service  Rules  so  as  to  provide  for  what 
is  known  as  the  "average  demurrage  plan"  which  now  forms 
a  part  of  the  National  Car  Demurrage  Rules  in  force  in  the 
United  States  with  the  approval  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission.  The  application  set  out  that  the  demurrage 
on  all  cars  held  for  loading  or  unloading  shall  be  computed 
on  the  basis  of  the  average  time  of  detention  to  all  cars  re- 
leased each  calendar  month.  The  method  of  computation 
outlined  is  that  a  credit  of  one  day  shall  be  allowed  for  each 
car  released  within  the  first  24  hours  of  free  time,  while  a 
debit  of  one  day  shall  be  charged  for  each  24  hours  or  frac- 
tion thereof  that  a  car  is  detained  beyond  the  first  48  hours 
of  free  time.  Not  more  than  one  day's  credit  is  to  be  allowed 
on  any  one  car  and  in  no  case  is  more  than  five  days'  credit 
to  be  applied  in  cancellation  of  debits  accrued  on  any  one 
car,  thus  making  a  maximum  of  seven  days,  including  Sun- 
days and  holidays,  that  any  car  may  be  held  free.  At  the 
end  of  the  calendar  month  the  total  number  of  days  credited 
will  be  deducted  from  the  total  number  of  days  debited  and 
the  demurrage  charge  per  day  charged  on  the  remainder. 
If  the  credits  equal  or  exceed  the  debits  no  charge  is  to  be 
made  for  the  detention  of  the  car  and  no  payment  is  to  be 
made  to  the  consignor  or  consignee  in  respect  of  such  excess 
of  credit.  Before  the  decision  was  made  by  the  board  extensive 
hearings  were  held  on  the  principles  involved  in  the  proposed 
changes. 

Spring  Meeting  of  the  N.  I.  T.  League 

The  annual  spring  convention  of  the  National  Industrial 
Traffic  League  was  held  at  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  on  March  18  and 
19.  Soon  after  convening  the  League  discussed  several  im- 
portant matters  arising  under  the  new  railroad  legislation 
and  adopted  the  following  resolution,  offered  by  the  execu- 
tive committee  with  respect  to  the  hearing  to  be  held  by  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  in  Washington  on  March 
22,  to  obtain  views  as  to  how  it  should  proceed  to  adjust 
rates  under  Section  422  of- the  Transportation  act: 

"The  executive  committee  recommends   that  at  the  heap 
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ing  in  Washington,  March  22,  the  League  make  the  follow- 
ing recommendations   to   the   Commission: 

"1.  That,  for  the  purposes  of  this  section,  the  rate  adjust- 
ment be  made  for  the  carriers  territorially,  and  not  for  the 
carriers  as  a  whole. 

"2.  That,  as  a  tentative  plan,  the  division  be  made  into 
three  territories  corresponding,  approximately,  with  the  three 
classification   territories   (Official,  Southern  and  Western). 

"3.  That,  if  its  investigation  under  section  19-A  of  the  act 
enables  it  to  determine  definitely  the  value  of  the  railway 
property  of  any  of  any  carrier  or  carriers,  such  value  might 
properly  be  used. 

"Where  such  value  is  not  available,  we  suggest  the  use 
of  the  property  investment  accounts  of  the  carriers,  subject 
to  such  modifications  as  the  Commission  deems  justified, 
based  on  data  available  to  it,  and  with  the  further  provision 
that  from  such  property  investment  accounts  there  shall  be 
eliminated  all  items  not  representing  investment  in  the  rail- 
way property  held  for  and  used  in  the  service  of  transpor- 
tation." 

The  serious  car  shortage  which  exists  throughout  the 
United  States  and  the  report  that  large  industries  jn  many 
communities  have  been  compelled  to  close  down  repeatedly 
for  lengthy  periods  for  want  of  cars,  led  the  League  to  adopt 
resolutions  demanding  an  immediate  allocation  of  freight 
cars,  so  that  there  may  be  full  utilization  of  the  cars  available. 
The  resolution  adopted  called  for  the  appointment  of  a 
special  committee  by  the  Industrial  Traffic  League  to  discuss 
with  the  American  Railroad  Association  or  the  Car  Service 
Commission,  and,  if  necessary,  with  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission,  the  necessity  of  the  immediate  redistribution  of 
freight  cars.  This  committee  will  be  appointed  by  W.  II. 
Chandler,  president  of  the  League. 

The  League  also  adopted  a  resolution  calling  upon  the  In- 
terstate Commerce  Commission  to  speedily  decide  cases  left 
over  from  the  United  States  Railroad  Administration,  in 
which  shippers  were  applying  for  reduction  in  rates,  when 
such  cases  had  been  wholly  or  partially  completed. 

The  disparity  in  rates  of  exchange  between  the  United 
States  and  Canada,  which  has  resulted,  members  of  the 
League  said,  in  a  request  from  railroads  for  the  prepayment 
of  freight  charges  upon  commodities  shipped  into  Canada, 
led  to  the  adoption  of  a  resolution  not  to  prepay  freight 
charges  upon  Canadian  shipments  in  the  absence  of  any 
tariff  regulation   requiring   such   prepayment. 

A  committee  headed  by  President  W.  H.  Chandler,  and 
composed  of  the  officers  of  the  League  and  the  members  of 
the  executive  committee,  was  appointed  to  represent  the 
League  before  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  when  it  takes 
up  for  consideration  the  application  of  the  American  Express 
Railway  Company  for  the  approval  of  the  wartime  consolida- 
tion of  the  big  express  companies. 


Photo    flow    [  „di,  I    e-.     /  "</,  I  I 

An     Interesting     Method     of     Loading     Lumber — Portland, 
Oregon 


Commission  and  Court  Ne\vs 


Interstate  Commerce  Commission 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has  announced  a  pro- 
ceeding of  investigation  as  to  the  propriety  and  reasonableness 
of  the  increases  in  express  rates  proposed  by  the  American 
Railway  Express  Company. 

The  Commission  has  announced  a  hearing  at  Washington 
on  March  29  on  protests  against  the  proposed  increase  in 
fares  on  the  Hudson  &  Manhattan  between  New  Jersey  and 
New  York,  which  it  has  been  asked  to  suspend. 

The  commission  has  issued  an  order  taking  note  of  the  fact 
that  the  President  has  designated  Walker  D.  Hines,  director 
general  of  railroads,  as  the  agent  provided  for  in  the  transporta- 
tion act  to  be  sued  on  behalf  of  the  government  for  causes  of 
action  arising  out  of  federal  control  and  that  Mr.  Hines  has 
consented  to  ind  requested  the  substitution  of  himself  as  such 
agent  for  himself  as  director  general  of  railroads  in  reparation 
claims  pending  at  the  termination  of  federal  control.  The  order 
provides  for  this  substitution. 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has  issued  a  notice  to 
carriers  that  the  jurisdiction  over  intrastate  rates,  etc.,  passed  to 
the  state  regulating  authorities  on  March  1  with  the  limitation 
provided  in  the  transportation  act  that  they  shall  not  be  reduced 
prior  to  September  1  without  approval  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission.  It  is  stated  that  requests  for  approval  of 
reductions  in  intrastate  rates  should  be  made  by  application  to 
the  commission,  preferably  through  the  state  commissions,  and 
that  the  state  commission,  in  transmitting  such  application  to  the 
federal  commission  should  express  its  approval  or  disapproval 
-and  furnish  any  information  in  its  possession  which  it  is  be- 
lieved might  be  helpful  to  the  commission. 

The  new  transportation  act  authorizes  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  to  prescribe  the  classes  of  property  for  which  de- 
preciation charges  may  properly  be  included  under  operating 
expenses.  The  commission  has  issued  a  circular  stating  that 
mformation  received  by  it  indicates  doubt  as  to  the  propriety  of 
carriers  making  any  charges  to  operating  expenses  with  respect 
to  depreciation  prior  to  such  time  as  the  commission  shall  pre- 
scribe the  specific  percentages  of  depreciation  which  shall  be 
charged.  Until  the  commission  shall  otherwise  order,  it  says,  all 
carriers  subject  to  the  act  should  continue  to  observe  the  require- 
ments respecting  the  accounting  for  depreciation  which  are  em- 
bodied in  the  effective  accounting  classifications. 


20  Per  Cent  Increase  in  Pullman  Rates  Asked 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has  given  permission  to 
the  Pullman  Company  to  file  tariffs  providing  for  a  20  per  cent 
increase  in  Pullman  rates  in  a  simple  form  and  without  the 
necessity  of  completely  revising  the  tariffs.  The  application  for 
the  permission  was  made  in  a  letter  addressed  to  the  commission 
on  March  S  by  J.  S.  Runnells,  president  of  the  Pullman  Company. 
Pullman  rates  have  not  been  increased  during  the  period  that 
railroad  and  express  rates  and  wages  and  prices  generally  have 
been  increasing,  but  were  reduced  by  the  commission  eight  or  ten 
years  ago. 


Increased  Grain  Minimums  Continued 

The  Commission  has  issued  a  special  permission  to  the 
carriers,  authorizing  them  to  publish  and  file  on  one  day's 
notice  special  supplements  to  their  tariffs  postponing  from 
March  31  to  .'\ugust  31,  the  expiration  date  on  minimum 
weights  on  grain  and  grain  products.  These  increases  in 
carload  minimums  were  made  by  the  Railroad  Administra- 
tion when  the  railroads  were  having  great  difficulty  in  fur- 
nishing an  adequate  supply  of  cars;  and  the  commission  finds 
that  the  emergency  that  justified  the  establishment  of  the 
increases  still  exists. 
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Cinada  exported  to  Trinidad  during  January  locomotives 
to  the  value  of  $8').(XK)  and  to  the  Argentine  $255,000. 

Paulista   Railway  of  Brazil  to   Electrify 

The  Tanlisla  Railway  authorities  have  announced  their 
purpose  to  proceeil  in  the  near  future  with  the  electrification 
of  its  line  from  Jundiahy  to  Campinas  (about  25  miles),  and 
eventually  to  San  Carlos.  This  railway  is  a  prosperous  prop- 
erty t)wned  by  Brazilian  capital.  It  is  in  the  coffee  growing 
district  of  Brazil  and  has  been  considering  electrification  for 
some  time  as  a  means  of  overcoming,  by  the  use  of  hydro- 
electric power,  the  high  cost  and  difficulty  of  securing  coal. 

Vanadium  Corporation  to  Build  Railroad  in  Peru 

J.  Leonard  Replogle,  president  of  the  Vanadium  Corpora- 
tion of  New  York,  on  March  18,  following  a  meting  of  the 
board    of    directors,    made    the    following    announcement: 

"We  have  placed  a  contract  with  the  Foundation  Com- 
pany for  a  railroad  from  the  mines  in  Peru  to  Lake  Pun  Run, 
covering  12  miles  of  the  most  difficult  section  of  our  trans- 
portation. The  railroad  should  be  completed  about  July  1, 
after  w'hich  we  expect  to  double  or  triple  our  output.  We 
have  a  large  stock  of  ore  mined  and  ready  for  shipment." 

Colonel  M.  G.  Baker,  vice-president  of  the  company,  will 
sail  for  Peru  in  April  to  superintend  the  construction  of  the 
railroad. 


England's  Exports  of  Railway  Material 

According  to  the  Board  of  Trade  returns,  the  exports  of 
railway  material  during  January,  1920,  were  as  follows,  the 
corresponding  figures  for  January,  1919,  being  also  stated: 

January,  1920      January,  1919 

Locomotives    £426,147  £48,601 

Rails     ...' 106,953  52,906 

Carriages    156,372  13,268 

Wagons    540,267  43,167 

Tires  and  axles 122,333  69,569 

Wheels  and  axles 167,447  22,210 

Chairs  and  metal  sleepers 15,944  5,513 

Miscellaneous  permanent  way 185,702  51,899 

Total  permanent  way 600,939  115,394 

The  total  weight  of  rails  exported  was  6,707  tons  for  Janu- 
ary, 1920,  as  against  2,858  tons  for  January,  1919,  and  of 
chairs  and  metal  sleepers  778  tons  for  January,  1920,  as 
against  355  tons  for  January,  1919. 


Construction  Work  on  Swedish  State  Railways 

The  Slate  Railways  of  Sweden  showed  a  profit  in  September, 
1919,  of  approximately  $675,000  (taking  the  value  of  the  crown 
at  its  normal  value  of  $0,268),  according  to  figures  sent  by  Vice- 
Consul  Orsen  N.  Nielsen,  Stockholm.  The  earnings  in  October 
had  risen  to  $1,050,000,  thus  seeming  to  indicate  that  the  high 
freight  and  passenger  rates  will  not  be  further  increased.  Press 
reports  frequently  demand  lower  rates,  principally  from  the  own- 
ers of  mines  and  of  timberlands. 

The  State  Railways'  Administration  has  asked  the  govern- 
ment for  $11,500,000  for  construction  work  and  for  new  build- 
ings in  1920.  Included  in  the  work  contemplated  by  the  admin- 
istration are :  Electrification  of  the  railway  from  Kiruna  to 
Svarton  at  a  total  cost  of  $5.55O,0(X);  relaying  of  the  line  Kal- 
lered-Lindonie,  and  construction  of  houses  for  employees.  For 
the  latter  purpose  $1,050,000  are  requested;  $3,000,000  is  re- 
quested for  the  purchase  of  land  and  $3,500,000  for  the  purchase 
of  rolling  stock.  Further,  the  administration  expects  to  expend 
$6.50,000  in  equipping  cars  with  airbrakes. 

For  the  construction  of  new  lines  in  1920  and  to  enable  work 
to  be  started  on  a  new  bridge  over  the  Ume  river,  the  directors 
of  the  Inland  Railway  have  asked  the  government  for  $2,180,000; 
$430,000  to  be  used  in  1920  and  $1,750,000  to  be  available  in  1921. 


England's  Railway  Deficit 

The  Ministry  of  Transport  has  issued  a  return  showing 
ilu-  lin.'incial  results  uf  the  working  of  controlled  railways 
for  Ucccmber,  1919,  and  on  the  nKjnth's  operations  there  was 
a  deficit  of  £3,511,412,  or  approximately  $14,045,648.  In  re- 
spect of  the  government  guarantee  there  is  a  liability  for 
the  month  of  £3,988,(XX),  rei)rcsenting  standard  year  propor- 
tion of  net  receipts,  plus  .£87,200  for  interest  on  capital  works 
brought  into  use,  making  a  total  of  £4,075,200.  The  net 
government  liability  for  the  month  is  therefore  £7,839,153. 
l"or  the  nine  months  to  December  31,  1919,  there  was  an  ex- 
cess of  revenue  over  exi)enditures  of  .£7,152,018.  The  gov- 
erimicnt  guarantee  in  respect  of  standard  year  pr<ii)ortion  of 
net  rcceii)ls  including  £786,600  interest  on  capital  works, 
was  £36, 165,f)0(),  leaving  a  net  government  liability  for  the 
nine  months  ended   December  31,  1919,  of   £31,013,582. 

Persian   Railway   to   the   Caspian  Sea 

Consul  General  Robert  1'".  Skinner  has  written  to  Com- 
merce Reports  from  London,  under  date  of  I'^ebruary  20, 
giving  the  following  details  as  given  to  the  British  foreign 
office  concerning  the  construction  of  a  railway  across  Persia 
from  Mesopotamia  to  the  Caspian  Sea: 

"On  January  10,  the  Persian  government  granted  to  the 
Persian  Railway  Syndicate  (Ltd.),  an  option  for  the  con- 
struction and  equipment  of  a  railway  from  Khanikin  to  Tehe- 
ran via  Kermanshah  and  Ilamadan,  with  a  branch  to  Enzeli 
on  the  Caspian  Sea.  The  Persian  government  has  reserved 
the  right  to  decide  later  whether  the  railway  is  to  be  con- 
structed as  a  Persian  State  line  or  whether  a  concession  shall 
be  granted  to  the  syndicate  to  build  the  line  with  a  Persian 
government  guaranty  on  such  terms  as  may  be  necessary- 
and  practicable.  If  the  railway  is  built  as  a  Persian  state 
line,  the  capital  necessary  for  the  undertaking  would  be  raised 
by  the  issue  of  Persian  government  bonds  secured  by  the 
necessary  guaranties." 

Italy  Looking  to  Germany  for  Locomotives 

Italy,  which  during  the  past  two  or  three  years  has  placed 
large  orders  for  locomotives  in  the  United  States,  is  now 
looking  to  Germany  as  a  source  of  supply.  The  reason  for 
this,  as  explained  in  Commerce  Reports  in  a  communication 
from  Alfred  P.  Dennis,  commercial  attache  at  Rome,  is  the 
low  purchasing  power  of  the  Italian  lira  in  the  American 
market.  "It  is  a  question,"  says  Mr.  Dennis,  "how  soon  Ger- 
many will  be  able  to  satisfy  any  foreign  demands  of  this  sort, 
however.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  war  that  country  pos- 
sessed between  12,000  and  13,000  locomotives,  4,000  of  which 
the  allies  took  under  the  terms  of  the  peace  settlement;  so 
that  today  Germany  stands  in  more  acute  need  of  locomo- 
tives than  does  Italy. 

"With  adequate  facilities  Italy  has  been  able  to  turn  out 
high-class  locomotives,  and  such  concerns  as  Ansaldo  ar< 
engaging  in  their  manufacture.  But  Italy  occupies  an  in- 
ferior position  in  the  matter  of  raw  materials.  Italy  does  not 
lack  skilled  workmen  in  this  branch  of  industry,  but  the 
present  labor  situation  is  decidedly  unfavorable,  and  these 
two  hindrances  of  labor  difficulty  and  the  shortage  and  high 
cost  of  steel,  which  must  be  imported,  combine  to  make  it 
impossible  for  Italy  to  produce  locomotives  as  cheaply  as 
they  can  be  supplied  from  abroad. 

"The  situation,  therefore,  is  such  that  Italy,  for  the  time, 
must  continue  to  purchase  from  foreign  sources,  and  until 
Germany  is  prepared  to  supply  the  demand  the  United  States 
must  be  relied  upon,  in  spite  of  unfavorable  exchange,  for 
whatever  locomotives  are  imperatively  needed." 


A  LITTLE  MORE  STUDY  of  the  transportation  question  is  enough 
to  convince  the  man  with  a  practical  mind  that  poorly  equipped 
railroads,  unable  to  handle  promptly  and  satisfactorily  the  traffic 
of  the  country,  add  more  to  the  cost  of  doing  business  and 
cause  more  loss  to  shippers  and  producers  than  would  equal  the 
cost  of  permitting  the  roads  to  earn  enough  money  to  finance 
their   improvement. — St.   I.ouis    (Mo.)    Globe-Democrat. 


March  26,   1920 
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87  Russian  Locomotives  Taken 

The  following  railroads  have  ordered  a  total  of  87  of  the  total 
of  200  Decapod  locomotives  originally  built  for  the  Russian  gov- 
ernment, which  the  War  Department  has  been  trying  to  sell : 
Western  Maryland,  10;  Detroit,  Toledo  &  fronton,  IS;  St.  Louis- 
San  Francisco,  10;  Atlantic  Coast  Line,  10;  Charleston  &  West- 
ern Carolina,  3;  Norfolk  Southern,  4;  John  Ringling,  5;  Sea- 
board Air  Line,  20;  St.  Louis,  Brownsville  &  Mexico,  5,  and 
Nashville,  Chattanooga  &  St.  Louis,  5.  The  remainder  of  the 
locomotives,  together  with  a  considerable  amount  of  car  equip- 
ment, have  been  advertised  for  sale  by  the  War  Department  and 
bids  are  to  be  received  by  April  5. 

Locomotives 

The  Boston  &  Maine  is  in  the  market  for  40,  six-wheel  switch- 
ing locomotives  and  10  Pacific  type  locomotives. 

The  Industrial  Materials  Company,  Inc^  50  Pine  street, 
New  York,  is  inquiring  for  10  each,  of  three  types  of  Mallet  loco- 
motives, for  export  to  Norway. 

The  Baturite  Railway  (Brazil),  has  ordered  1  consolida- 
tion and  2  ten-wheel  locomotives,  of  meter  gage,  from  the 
American  Locomotive  Company. 

The  Kentucky  &  Indiana  Terminal  Railroad  has  ordered 
3,  eight-wheel  superheater  switching  locomotives,  for  April  de- 
livery, from  the   Baldwin  Locomotive  Works. 

The  Bra.''ilian  Government  is  negotiating  with  the  Ameri- 
can Locomotive  Company  for  6  ten-wheel,  10  Consolidation 
and  18  otiier  locomotives  of  meter  gage,  and  for  6  ten-wheel 
locomotives  of  broad  gage. 

The  Koppers  Company,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  has  ordered  2,  0-4-0 
type  locomotives  from  the  American  Locomotive  Company. 
These  locomotives  will  have  16  by  24  in.  cylinders  and  a  total 
weight  in  working  order  of  99,000  lb. 

The  Donner  Steel  Company,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  has  ordered  one 
0-6-0  type  locomotive  from  the  American  Locomotive  Company. 
This  locomotive  will  have  21  by  26  in.  cylinders  and  a  total 
weight  in  working  order  of  144,000  lb. 

The  Pittsburgh  Limestone  Company,  New  Castle,  Pa.,  has 
ordered  one,  0-4-0  type  locomotive  from  the  American  Locomo- 
tive Company.  This  locomotive  will  have  10  by  16  in.  cylinders 
and  a  total  weight  in  w-orking  order  of  39,000  lb. 

The  Atlantic  Coast  Line,  reported  in  the  Railway  Age  of 
March  19,  is  inquiring  for  25  Pacific  type  locomotives,  has  or- 
dered this  equipment  from  the  American  Locomotive  Company. 
These  locom.otives  will  have  25  by  28  in.  cylinders  and  a  total 
weight  in  working  order  of  277,000  lb. 

The  Maine  Central  has  ordered  4,  4-6-0  and  4,  0-6-0  type 
lofcomotives  from  the  American  Locomotive  Company.  The 
4-6-0  type  locornotives  will  have  22  by  28  in.  cylinders,  and  a  total 
weight  in  working  order  of  206.000  lb.,  and  the  0-6-0  locomotives 
will  have  21  bv  28  in.  cylinders  and  a  total  weight  in  working 
order  of  166,000  lb. 

Freight  Cars 

The  Donner  Steel  Company,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  is  inquiring  for 
from  500  to  750,  70-ton  hopper  cars. 

The  Chile  Exploration  Company,  New  York,  is  inquiring 
for  25  ore  cars  of  70  tons  capacity. 

The  Central  Macaguay  (Cuba)  has  ordered  10  cane  cars,  of 
25  tons  capacity,  from  the  Magor  Car  Company. 

The  Central  Camaguey  (Cuba)  has  ordered  IS  cane  cars,  of 
25  tons  capacity,  from  the  Magor  Car  Company. 


The  Central  Saute  Maria  (Cuba)  has  ordered  SO  cane  cars, 
of  25  tons  capacity,  from  the  Magor  Car  Company. 

The  New  York  Central  is  inquiring  for  1,800  40-ton  stock 
cars  and  for  3,000  40-ton  double  sheathed  box  cars. 

The  Merchants  Despatch  Transportation  Company,  is 
building  250  refrigerator  cars  at  its  East  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  plant. 

The  Chicago',  Burlington  &  Quincy  is  inquiring  for  500  box 
cars,  of  40  tons  capacity  and  500  stock  cars,  of  30  tons  capacity. 

The  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe  has  ordered  500  gondola 
and  1,500  refrigerator  cars  from  the  American  Car  &  Foundry 
Company.  • 

The  Verdi  Lumber  Company,  Reno,  Nev.,  is  inquiring  for  ten 
34-ft.  to  36-ft.  50,0001b.  to  60,000-lb.  capacity  flat  cars  for  log- 
ging service. 

The  Virginian,  reoorted  in  the  Rail-- '    -  -f  F-h-       ■•  6 

as  having  renewed  its  inquiries  for  1,000  steel  coal  cars,  has  or- 
dered this  equipment  from  the  Pressed  Steel  Car  Company. 
These  cars  are  to  have  a  capacity  of  120  tons  each. 

Passenger  Cars 

The  Illinois  Central  is  inquiring  for  9  coaches. 

The  Louisville  &  Nashville  is  inquiring  for  5  coaches. 

The  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy  is  inquiring  for  25 
coaches. 

The  Western  of  Alabama  is  inquiring  for  10  steel  coaches 
and  two  steel  baggage  cars. 

The  Illinois  Central  is  preparing  specifications  for  30  all- 
steel  suburban  coaches   for  its  new  electrified  suburban  service. 

The  Union  Pacific,  reported  in  the  Railway  Age  of  March  5, 
as  being  in  the  market  for  65  chair  and  baggage  cars,  has 
ordered  40,  70-ft.  steel  chair  cars  and  25,  60-ft.  baggage  cars  from 
the  Pullman  Company.  These  cars  will  be  equipped  with  six- 
wheel  trucks  and  clasp  brakes. 

Iron  and  Steel 

The  Industrial  Materials  Company,  Inc.,  SO  Pine  street. 
New  York,  is  inquiring  for  400  gross  tons  of  SO  lb.  rail  and 
accessories. 

The  Netherlands  Government  has  ordered  from  the  United 
States  Steel  Corporation,  2,700  tons  of  steel  beams  and  692  tons 
of  steel  channels,  for  use  in  the  Dutch  East  Indies. 

Machinery  and  Tools 

The  Ingersoll-Rand  Company,  New  York,  recently  sold 
252  of  its  Little  David  pneumatic  drills  and  hammers  to  the 
Chickasaw  Ship  Building  &  Car  Company,  Birmingham,  Ala., 
for  use  at  its  new  plant  at  Chickasaw. 

Signaling 

The  Boston  &  Albany  has  ordered  from  the  General  Railway 
Signal  Company  a  mechanical  interlocking,  36  levers,  for  Web- 
ster Junction,  Mass. ;  and  also  19  electric  locks.  Model  2,  form  B. 

The  Baltimore  &  Ohio  has  ordered  from  the  General  Railway 
Signal  Company  an  electric  interlocking  machine.  Model  2,  with 
29  working  levers,  to  be  installed  by  the  railroad  company's 
forces  at  Ohio  Junction,  Ohio. 

The  Boston  Elevated  is  preparing  to  reconstruct  the  signal- 
ing on  that  section  of  its  rapid  transit  lines  in  the  Washington 
street  tunnel,  involving  1.14  miles  of  double  track  in  the  tunnel 
in  addition  to  the  north  and  south  approaches  thereto.  A  total 
of  33  blocks  will  be  equipped  with  three-position  color-light 
signals  and  automatic  stops,  all  operating  on  alternating  cur- 
rent with  the  exception  of  the  automatic  stops,  which  will  be 
of  the  pneumatic  type  controlled  by  a.  c.  valves.  All  apparatus 
is  being  furnished  by  the  Union  Switch  &  Signal  Company, 
.Swissvale,   Pa.,  and  the  work   will  be   done  by  railroad   forces. 
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The  Chambers  Valve  Company,  New  York,  has  removed  its 
olVicc  fri>iii  M  Cliiiiili  stti'i'i  to  rouni  1017,  23  West  Forty-third 
street. 

J.  F.  Griffin  lias  been  appointed  chief  draftsman  of  the 
Locomotive  Feed  Water  Heater  Company,  30  Church  street, 
New   York. 

Western,  Manning,  Maxwell  &  Moore,  Inc.,  on  March  16, 
nuivcd  iiiti)  its  now  store  at  40-42  Fremont  street,  San  Fran- 
cisco, C'al.  This  is  a  subsidiary  company  of  Manning,  Max- 
well &  Moore,  Inc.,  New  York. 

George  H.  Snyder,  chief  clerk  in  the  store  department  of  the 
Minneapolis,  St.  Paul  &  Sault  Ste.  Marie  at  St.  Paul,  Minn., 
has  been  appointed  sales  engineer  of  the  American  Steel 
Foundries,  with  headquarters  at  St.  Paul. 

The  Morse  Chain  Company,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  has  opened  two 
additional  branch  offices,  one  at  1402  Lexington  building, 
Baltimore,  Md.,  in  charge  of  E.  R.  Morse,  and  the  otiier  at 
302  Harrison  building,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  with  M.  H.  Rodda 
as  manager. 

The  Curtain  Supply  Company,  Chicago,  has  taken  over  the 
manufacture  and  sale  of  the  steam  and  electric  railway  devices 
formerly  made  and  sold  by  the  Forsyth  Brothers  Company, 
Harvey,  HI.,  and  is  increasing  the  capacity  of  its  plant  to  care 
for  the  additional  business. 

Leslie  R.  Pyle,  whose  election  to  the  vice-presidency  of 
the  Locomotive  Firebox  Company,  with  headquarters  at 
Chicago,  was  announced  in  the  Railway  Age  of  March  19, 
page  986,  was  born  at 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  on 
June  7,  1880.  He  en- 
tered railway  service 
on  February  6,  1906,  as 
a  locomotive  fireman 
on  the  Minneapolis,  St. 
Paul  &  Sault  Ste.  Marie. 
On  June  1,  1909,  he  be- 
came an  engineman, 
and  from  1912  to  1913 
was  traveling  fireman. 
On  May  1,  1913,  he  was 
appointed  a  fuel  super- 
visor, which  position 
he  retained  until  July  1, 
1918,  when  he  was  ap- 
pointed supervisor  of 
the  Fuel  Conservation 
Section  of  the  Division 
of  Operation  of  the 
United  States  Railroad 
Administration.       This 

position  he  retained  until  March  1,  1920,  when  he  was  elected 
to  the  vice-presidency  of  the  Locomotive  Firebox  Company. 

The  Barrett  Company,  17  Battery  place.  New  York,  is  having 
plans  made  for  putting  up  a  16-story  office  building  at  Rector 
and  West  streets.  Warren  &  Wetmore,  New  York,  are  ihe 
architects.  The  general  contract  has  been  let  to  the  George  A. 
Fuller  Company,  New  York. 

The  Koppel  Car  Repair  Company  has  been  organized  re- 
cently as  a  subsidiary  of  the  Koppel  Industrial  Car  &  Equip- 
ment Company,  Koppel,  Pa.  The  new  company  has  a  shop 
located  on  the  property  of  the  parent  organization  and  is 
turning  out  four  repaired  cars  a  day  and  has  capacity  for 
the  dismantling  and  preparing  for  repair  of  about  30  cars 
at  one  time. 

C.  H.  Martin  and  Gustav  Schirmer,  of  the  Whiting 
Foundry    Equipment    Company,    Harvey,    111.,    after    servin.sj 
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for  .several  years  in  its  estimating  and  sales  department  at 
the  main  oWwv,  have  been  respectively  transferred  to  its  Pitts- 
burgh and  Detroit  ollices,  to  take  up  the  duties  of  sales  en- 
gineers. Both  men  are  exi)erieiiced  engineers  and  are  thor- 
oughly familiar  with  the  design  and  construction  of  cranes 
and  foundry  ec[uipment. 

The  George  Cutter  Company,  South  Bend,  Ind.,  announces 
the  at(iuisition  by  the  Westinghouse  Electric  &  Manufactur- 
ing Company  of  a  financial  interest  in  the  company.  The 
management  and  the  commercial  policies  will  remain  un- 
changed, but  advantage  will  be  taken  of  tlie  Westinghouse 
engineering  and  other  facilities  to  expand  the  Cutler  Com- 
pany's .ictivities.  The  Westinghouse  Company  will  operate 
as  sole  distributors  for  the  Cutter  company's  products. 

Edward  Wray  has  associated  himself  with  Railway  Ma- 
terials as  managing  editor,  with  headquarters  in  Chicago. 
Mr.  Wray  was  formerly  managing  editor  and  publisher  of 
the  Railway  Electrical 
Engineer  from  its  first 
issue  in  1909  to  1916, 
when  the  magazine  was 
purchased  by  the  Sim- 
mons-Boardman  Pub- 
lishing Company,  pub- 
lishers of  the  Raihvay 
Age.  Following  the  sale 
of  the  Railway  Elec- 
trical Engineer,  Mr. 
Wray  continued  his 
connection  with  the 
magazine  as  business 
manager,  and  later  be- 
came associated  witli  ^^^^^FX 
the  Sangamo  Electric 
Company,  Springfield, 
111.,  as  assistant  general  ^\i 
manager.  In  this  ca- 
pacity he  had  charge  of 
the  production,  costs 
and  stores  departments 
of  the  company  and  the  advertising  and  welfare  departments. 
Mr.  Wray  received  his  education  at  the  University  of  Wis- 
consin, graduating  in  1905.  He  received  the  degree  of  elec- 
trical engineer  in  1906,  following  a  year  of  special  work  de- 
voted exclusively  to  the  investigation  of  all  of  the  various 
systems  of  lighting  steam  railroad  cars  by  electricity.  In 
carrying  out  this  work  Mr.  Wraj'  had  the  assistance  of  10 
electrical  students  of  the  senior  class  at  the  university.  Mr. 
Wray  is  a  member  of  the  American  Institute  of  Electrical  Engi- 
neers, associated  member  of  the  Railway  Storekeepers'  Associa- 
tion and  the  Association  of  Railway  Electrical  Engineers,  and  has 
been  treasurer  of  the  Railway  Electrical  Supply  Manufactur- 
ers' Association  since  its  organization  in  1909.  Railwaj'  Ma- 
terials, the  paper  of  which  Mr.  Wray  is  now  managing  editor, 
was  until  recently  known  as  the  Railway  Storekeeper.  It  is 
published  by  the  former  Railway  Storekeepers'  Association, 
now  known  as  Section  VI  Purchases  and  Stores,  of  the 
American   Railroad  .Association. 

The  Metal  &  Thermit  Corporation,  New  York,  in  order  to 
take  care  of  its  increasing  business  in  the  New  England  states 
and  in  Canada,  has  appointed  James  G.  McCarty  manager  of 
its  Canadian  branch,  with  headquarters  at  Toronto,  Ont., 
and  has  transferred  Robert  L.  Browne  from  its  New  York 
office  to  Boston,  Mass.,  where  he  will  have  charge  of  al! 
sales  in  the  New  England  states.  Mr.  McCarty  was  gradu- 
ated from  Stevens  Institute  of  Technology  in  1906,  and  be- 
came affiliated  with  the  Metal  &  Thermit  Corporation  in  1909. 
He  has  had  a  wide  and  varied  experience  with  all  phases  of 
the  Thermit  process  and  has  represented  the  company  in 
many  sections  of  the  United  States  and  Canada.  Mr.  Browne 
has  been  associated  with  the  New  York  office  since  1917. 

G.  E.  Warren  has  resigned  as  assistant  manager  of  the 
service  bureau  of  the  Universal  Portland  Cement  Company. 
Chicago,  effective  .April  1,  to  continue  his  duties  as  manager 
of  the  American  Concrete  Pipe  Association.  Mr.  Warren 
has    been    with    the    service    bureau   of   the    Universal    Company 
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for  five  years  during  the  last  year  of  which  he  has  also  acted 
as  secretary-treasurer  of  the  American  Concrete  Pipe  Asso- 
ciation. This  association  has  recently  been  reorganized  and 
will  open  an  office  in  Chicago  with  sufficient  help  to  carry 
on  its  broadened  activities.  J.  W.  Lowell,  eastern  manager 
of  the  service  bureau  of  the  Universal  Portland  Cement 
Company,  beginning  April  1,  will  assume  the  duties  of  assist- 
ant manager  of  the  same  department  at  its  headquarters  at 
Chicago. 

Walter  H.  Lovekin,  for  the  past  two  years  assistant  to  the 
president  of  the  Locomotive  Feed  Water  Heater  Company, 
New    York,    has    been    elected    vice-president    and    treasurer. 

He  was  born  in  Phila- 
delphia, Pa.,  and  re- 
ceived his  education  at 
the  Haverford  Prepara- 
tory School,  Haverford, 
Pa.,  and  Princeton  Uni- 
versity. After  leaving 
Princeton  he  entered 
the  service  of  the  Lo- 
gan Trust  Company, 
Philadelphia,  Pa., 
where  he  spent  some 
time  in  each  of  its 
various  departments. 
He  then  went  to  the 
Bell  Telephone  Com- 
pany of  Pennsylvania, 
as  a  traffic  inspector, 
first  with  headquarters 
in  Philadelphia  and 
later  at  Camden,  N.  J., 
in  charge  of  the  South 
Jersey  territory.  He 
subsequently  joined  the  Philadelphia  Bureau  of  Municipal 
Research  as  a  member  of  the  staff,  and  served  in  this  capacity 
for  two  and  a  half  years.  During  this  time  he  made  detailed 
studies  and  surveys  of  various  civic  problems,  especially 
those  problems  coming  under  the  headings  of  public  safety 
and  municipal  purchasing  and  the  budget.  After  leaving  mu- 
nicipal research  work  he  went  with  the  R.  J.  Crozier  Com- 
pany, Philadelphia,  as  a  salesman,  handling  railway,  mill  and 
mine  supplies.  On  June  1,  1916,  when  the  Locomotive  Feed 
Water  Heater  Company  was  but  two  and  a  half  months  old, 
he  entered  its  service,  a  few  months  later  being  appointed 
assistant  to  the  vice-president,  and  in  December,  1917,  he  was 
appointed  assistant  to  the  president,  which  position  he  held 
until  his  recent  election  as  vice-president  and  treasurer.  For 
the  past  two  and  a  half  years  Mr.  Lovekin,  in  addition  to  his 
other  duties,  has  been  in  charge  of  the  company's  activities 
in  the  marine  field.  This  involved  the  manufacture  and  de- 
livery of  feed  water  heaters,  evaporators,  boiler  feed  pumps, 
distillers  and  oil  coolers  for  more  than  550  ships  built  or 
building  for  the  U.  S.  Shipping  Board,  Emergency  Fleet  Cor- 
poration. As  vice-president  he  will  continue  in  charge  of 
the  marine  department  and  will  be  in  charge  of  all  sales  and 
sales  matters  for  the  company,  in  addition  to  his  duties  as 
treasurer. 

W.  G.  Walsh,  notice  of  whose  election  as  vice-president 
of  the  Galena  Signal  Oil  Company,  Franklin,  Pa.,  with  head- 
quarters at  Chicago,  was  announced  in  the  Railway  Age  of 
March  5  (page  731),  began  railway  service  as  an  apprentice 
in  the  machine  shops  of  the  old  Cleveland,  Cincinnati,  Chi- 
cago &  Indianapolis,  at  Cleveland,  Ohio,  On  the  completion 
of  his  apprenticeship,  he  became  a  machinist  on  the  Cincin- 
nati, New  Orleans  &  Texas  Pacific  at  Somerset,  Ky.,  and 
prior  to  1890  was  successively  locomotive  fireman,  engineman 
and  general  mechanical  instructor.  In  1890  he  was  pro- 
moted to  master  mechanic  of  the  Louisville  division,  with 
headquarters  at  Louisville,  Ky.,  which  position  he  retained 
until  1900,  when  he  resigned  to  become  mechanical  expert 
for  the  Galena  Signal  Oil  Company.  In  1910  he  was  pro- 
moted to  resident  manager,  with  headquarters  at  Chicago, 
which  position  he  retained  until  his  recent  election  to  the 
vice-presidency. 


The  American  Steam  Conveyor  Corporation,  Chicago,  an- 
nounces   the    appointment    of    the    Kon-Wald    Engineering 

Company,  Mutual  Life  building,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  as  its  repre- 
sentative in  Buffalo  and  western  New  York.  F.  A.  Konzel- 
man  is  manager  of  that  company.  The  Brooks-Fisher  Com- 
pany, Chandler  building,  Atlanta,  Ga.,  has  been  appointed 
southeastern  representative.  This  company  was  organized 
early  last  summer  to  carry  on  a  business  of  manufacturers, 
agents  and  contractors.  J.  M.  Fisher  was  for  15  years  in  the 
erection  department  of  the  Babcock  &  Wilcox  Company,  the 
last  six  years  as  district  superintendent  for  the  Atlanta  ter- 
ritory, and  E.  A.  Brooks,  the  other  member  of  the  firm,  was, 
up  to  the  time  of  the  organization  of  the  firm,  assistant  sales 
manager  for  the  Atlanta  office  of  the  Babcock  &  Wilcox 
Company. 

George  E.  Rex,  manager  of  treating  plants  of  the  Atchi- 
son, Topeka  &  Santa  Fe,  with  headquarters  at  Topeka,  Kan., 
has  resigned,  efifective  on   April   1,   to  become  vice-president 

of  the  National  Lumber 
&  Creosoting  Company, 
Texarkana,  Tex.,  with 
headquarters  at  Kansas 
City,  Mo.  Mr.  Rex 
was  born  at  Kahoka, 
Mo.,  on  September  6, 
1876.  He  graduated 
from  Iowa  Wesleyan 
College,  Mt.  Pleasant, 
la.,  in  1898,  and  entered 
railway  service  in  the 
same  year  as  a  chain- 
man  on  the  Atchison, 
Topeka  &  Santa  Fe. 
The  following  two 
years  he  was  succes- 
sively r  o  d  m  a  n  and 
office  engineer,  and  in 
1900  was  appointed 
transitman,  retaining 
G.  E.  Rex  this  position  until  1901, 

when  he  was  promoted 
to  building  supervisor  at  Topeka.  From  January,  1901,  to 
May,  1903,  he  was  division  engineer  of  the  Kansas  City  di- 
vision, with  headquarters  at  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  and,  from  the 
latter  date  until  1906,  was  an  engineer  of  construction,  with 
office  at  Chicago.  On  January  1,  1906,  he  was  appointed 
assistant  manager  of  the  tie  and  timber  department,  with 
office  at  Topeka.  In  1909,  he  was  promoted  to  manager  of 
treating  p-lants,  which  position  he  retained  until  his  recent 
election  as  vice-president  of  the  National  Lumber  &  Creosot- 
ing Company. 

Lackawanna  Steel  Company 

The  gross  sales  and  earnings  of  the  Lackawanna  Steel  Co.  for 
its  fiscal  year  ended  December  31,  1919,  were  $34,967,802.  Manu- 
facturing and  producing  costs  and  operating  expenses  totaled 
$30,422,284,  leaving  $4,545,518,  to  which  was  added  dividends  on 
investments,  etc.,  amounting  to  $1,005,973,  or  a  total  of  $5,551,- 
491.  The  net  earnings  for  the  year  after  the  deduction  of  ad- 
ministrative, selling  and  generj.1  expenses,  ordinary  taxes,  com- 
mercial interest  and  discount  totaled  $3,060,663.  From  this  de- 
ductions of  interest  on  bonds,  appropriations  for  depreciation, 
etc ,  were  made  of  $2,703,800,  leaving  a  profit  for  the  year  of 
$356,863.  The  company  did  not  work  at  all  to  capacity  during 
the  year,  its  total  shipments  of  603,876  tons  being  half  those  of 
1918,   1917  and   1916,   and  only  two-thirds  of  those   for  1915. 

Western  Electric  Company 

The  annual  report  of  the  Western  Electric  Company,  New 

York  City,  for  the  year  ended  December  31,  1919,  shows  net 
profits,  after  all  charges  and  federal  taxes,  of  $4,388,909,  equiva- 
lent, after  preferred  dividends,  to  $17.25  a  share  on  the  150.000 
shares  of  common  stock  of  no  par  value.  Dividends  of  $10  a 
share  were  paid  on  the  common  stock,  and  the  balance  for  that 
stock  was  $1,088,909,  Due  to  the  cessation  of  the  war,  sales  to 
the  government  in  1919  were  about  $16,000,000  less  than  in  1918, 
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but  (he  increase  in  diIkt  l)al.inccs  largi-ly  olTsi't  iliis  loss,  the 
report  states,  and  total  sales  for  l'M<J  were  but  $9,500,000  less 
than  in   1918.     The  income  account  is  as  follows: 

.Sal<»     $135.7JJ,489 

Other    Income 854. 57U 

l.c»« — 

Cost   of   Merchandiae    118,420,440 

K.Npcnsci    10,986,139 

Taxes     1.578,399 

Interest    1,263,180 

Dividends    3,300,000 

lialnnce    for   Common    Stock    $1,088,909 

General  Electric  Company  Leases 

Remington  Plant  at   Bridgeport,   Conn. 

On  March  17,  1920,  the  General  Eleclric  Company  leased, 
with  option  to  pnrcliase,  the  40-acre  war  plant  of  the  Reming- 
ton Arms  Company  at  Bridgeport,  Conn.  The  contract  in- 
volves about  $7,000,000. 

The  plant  w^s  built  in  1915-16,  and  is  of  the  latest  type  of 
construction,  being  located  in  the  industrial  center  of  Bridge- 
port, in  what  is  known  as  the  East  Side.  The  space  covered 
by  the  buildings  is  about  9,000,000  sq.  ft.,  and  the  floor  area 
in  them  is  1,555,257  sq.  ft.,  or  over  36  acres. 

The  buildings  are  divided  into  four  groups  consisting  of 
13  live-story  buildings  and  the  drying  kiln,  five  one-story 
buildings,  guards'  quarters,  and  two  storage  buildings.  The 
buildings  are  all  on  the  same  level,  and  connected  on  each 
story  with  a  corridor  which  runs  through  all  of  the  13  main 
buildings,  much  facilitating  the  delivery  and  movement  of 
material. 

The  plant  is  expected  to  be  in  full  operation  by  April  15, 
when  the  General  Electric  Company  will  employ  many  thou- 
sand people,  all  of  whom  can  be  easily  housed,  as  the  facili- 
ties already  exist.  It  is  not  yet  known  just  what  products 
will  be  manufactured  in  the  new  plant. 

Westinghouse,  Church,  Kerr  &  Co.,  Merged 

with  Dwight  P.  Robinson  &  Co.,  Inc. 

A  plan  for  the  merger  of  Westinghouse,  Church,  Kerr  &  Co., 
Inc.,  and  Dwight  P.  Robinson  &  Co.,  recently  submitted  for  the 
approval  of  stockholders,  has  been  declared  operative  by  the 
committee  appointed  to  work  out  the  plan. 

Dwight  P.  Robinson  has  been  elected  president  of  Westing- 
house, Church,  Kerr  &  Co.,  pending  final  completion  of  the 
merger  and  org^mization  of  the  new  company.  General  Guy  E. 
Tripp,  now  chairman  of  the  board,  remains  chairman  pending 
completion  of  the  merger. 

The  idea  which  it  is  sought  to  work  out  has  been  explained  by 
a  circular  issued  to  stockholders  of  Westinghouse,  Church,  Kerr 
&  Co.,  by  the  committee  of  which  Mr._  Tripp  was  chairman  and 
Homer  Loring  and  John  R.  McGinley  the  other  members.  The 
following  is  abstracted  from  the  circular  in  question : 

Westinghouse,  Church,  Kerr  &  Co.,  Inc.  (formerly  Electric 
Properties  Corporation),  was  organized,  not  only  to  do  a  con- 
struction and  engineering  business,  but  also  for  the  purpose  of 
engaging  in  the  business  of  financing  public  utilities  and  was  for 
a  time  active  in  the  latter  business.  Of  late  years,  however,  it 
has  gradually  withdrawn  from  such  financing  business  because 
that  field  has  become  more  and  more  hazardous,  and  it  is  now 
engaged  solely  in  the  engineering  and  construction  business. 

Westinghouse  Electric  &  Manufacturing  Company  is  the  largest 
stockholder  of  Westinghouse,  Church,  Kerr  &  Co.,  Inc.,  owning 
9,599  shares  of  its  preferred  stock  and  21,915  shares  of  its  com- 
mon stock,  and  the  two  companies  have  long  been  closely  identi- 
fied in  the  eyes  of  the  public.  It  has  seemed  that  Westinghouse, 
Church,  Kerr  &  Co.,  Inc.,  has  been  handicapped  in  procuring 
business  because  of  a  belief  on  the  part  of  prospective  clients 
that  if  they  employed  it  as  their  construction  engineers  they 
would  be  expected  to  purchase  Westinghouse  Electric  equip- 
ment. On  the  other  hand  the  Electric  Company  has  felt  that  it 
should  withdraw  from  any  interest  in  the  engineering  and  con- 
struction business,  because  it  is  a  field  foreign  to  its  normal 
business  r.ctivities  and  its  interest  therein  has  not  been  viewed 
with  favor  by  contruction  engineers  competing  with  Westing- 
house, Church,  Kerr  &  Co.,  Inc.  It  has  therefore  appeared  that 
it  would  be  to  the  interest  of  both  companies  if  the  association 
could  be  terminated. 

The  Electric  Company,  however,  has  not  desired  to  terminate 


its  interest  in  your  company  unless  such  termination  could  be 
clTccted  without  embarrassment  to  the  other  stockholders,  and 
indeed  to  their  advantage.  It  has  considered  it  essential  that 
there  should  be  associated  with  your  com|)any  in  its  place,  promi- 
nent interests  of  the  highest  standing  and  reiiutation,  and  with  in 
cstalilished  engineering  and  construction  business.  Dwight  P. 
Robinson,  president  of  Dwight  P.  Robinson  &  Co.,  Inc.,  has 
therefore  recently  been  approaciied  with  a  view  of  interesting 
him  and  his  company  in  a  union  or  merger  with  your  company. 

Mr.  Robinson  has  been  engaged  in  the  engineering  and  con- 
struction business  for  the  past  twenty-five  years,  and  formerly 
was  a  member  of  the  firm  of  Stone  &  Webster.  For  many  years 
he  was  president  of  the  Stone  &  Webster  Engineering  Corpora- 
tion. In  1918  he  resigned  from  Stone  &  Webster  and  organized 
his  own  company,  Dwight  P.  Robinson  &  Co.,  Inc.,  in  which  he 
interested  prominent  financial  and  business  interests.  The  Elec- 
tric Company  and  Guy  E.  Tripp,  among  others,  became  minority 
preferred  and  common  stockholders,  they  having  in  view  that 
such  an  interest  might  later  tend  to  bring  about  a  union  or  mer- 
ger such  as  is  now  proposed. 

The  Robinson  Company  has  built  up  a  capable  organization 
and  now  has  on  hand  large  and  imi)ortant  construction  contracts 
under  which  the  uncompleted  work  amounts  to  approximately 
$14,000,000.  Westinghouse,  Church  &  Co.  now  has  on  hand 
contracts  under  which  the  uncompleted  work  amounts  to  £.p- 
proximately  $8,000,000.  The  engineering  and  construction  work 
of  the  two  companies  is  largely  supplemental,'  for  the  Robinson 
Company  has  been  primarily  engaged  in  power  plant  construction, 
while  your  company  has  been  primarily  engaged  in  railroad  and 
industrial  construction  work.  It  is  believed  that  the  new  com- 
pany should  become  one  of  the  largest  and  most  successful  in 
the  construction  and  engineering  business. 

Under  the  plan  a  new  corporation,  probably  under  the  Virg^inia 
law,  will  be  formed  or  will  result  from  a  merger,  which  will  be 
called  Dwight  P.  Robinson  &  Co.,  Inc.,  or  by  a  similar  name. 
The  new  company  will  acquire,  subject  to  their  liabilities,  the 
good-will,  uncompleted  contracts,  business  and  all  other  assets 
of  both  Westinghouse,  Church  Kerr  &  Co.,  Inc.,  and  the  present 
Dwight  P.  Robinson  &  Co..  Inc.,  except  such  assets  as  may  be 
required  to  make  any  cash  payments  necessary  to  consummate 
the  plan.  It  is  estimated  that  upon  consummation  of  the  plan 
the  new  company  will  have  initial  net  assets  of  approximately 
$2,500,000,  exclusive  of  good-will,  and  no  funded  debt. 

The  plan  provides  for  the  retirement  for  cash  of  certain  shares 
of  both  companies,  the  exchange  of  other  shares  for  shares  in 
the  new  company  and  the  issuing  of  shares  in  the  new  company 
fpr  these  purposes. 


Obituary 


Charles  A.  Beider,  assistant  manager  of  sales  of  the  Na- 
tional Malleable  Castings  Company,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  died 
in  that  city  on  March   13,  at  the  age  of  35  years. 

David  Newlin  Balderston,  of  Elizabeth,  N.  J.,  who  was  for 
about  22  years  connected  with  the  Electro  Dynamic  Com- 
pany, Bayonne,  N.  J.,  in  the  capacity  of  engineer  and  super- 
intendent of  the  axle  light  department,  died  on  March  22,  at 
Philadelphia,   Pa. 

Trade  Publications 

Pneumatic  Brake  Equipment.  —  The  Westinghouse  Air 
Brake  Company,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  has  issued  catalogue  2021, 
which  briefly  describes  and  illustrates  the  standardized  UC 
Westinghouse  brake  equipment  for  steam  road  passenger 
trains,  which,  with  simple  electric  attachments,  is  said  to 
represent  the  most  improved  form  of  electro-pneumatic  train 
brake  for  both  electric  and  steam  road  passenger  trains. 

Boiler  Makers'  Tools. — A  new  and  attractive  book  which 
will  interest  boiler  makers  has  just  been  published  by  J. 
Faessler  Mfg.  Company,  Moberly,  Mo.  Its  68  pages  include 
a  recently  developed  line  of  roller  expanding  and  flaring 
tools  for  locomotive  superheater  tubes,  locomotive  arch 
tubes,  and  stationary  water  tube  and  marine  boiler  tubes. 
Special  types  of  expanders  are  included  for  Stirling,  B.  &  W., 
and  Heine  boilers.  These  and  other  Faessler  tools  are  fully 
described  in  detail  and  illustrated. 
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Railway  Financial  News 

Guarantee  of  Federal  Compensation. — See  article  entitled 
"Roads  That  Did  Not  Accept  Six  Months'  Guaranty,"  on  a 
preceding  page  of  this  issue. 

Canadian  Northern.^ — William  A.  Read  &  Co.  have  formed  a 
syndicate  to  offer  $12,000,000  5'/2  per  cent  three  and  five-year 
gold  notes,  due  1922  and  1924.  The  notes  are  being  offered  on 
a  6.90  per  cent  basis.  The  notes  are  unconditionally  guaran- 
teed by  the  Dominion  of  Canada.  Each  maturity  is  for  $6,000,- 
000.  The  three-year  notes  are  being  offered  at  94.64  and  in- 
terest, and  the  five-year  maturity  at  94.50  and  interest. 

Canadian  Pacific. — A  syndicate  headed  by  the  Guaranty  Trust 
Company  will  offer  $12,000,000  6  per  cent  gold  certificates  to 
be  issued  under  the  Philadelphia  plan.  These  certificates  will 
be  dated  April  1,  1920,  and  mature  $500,000  semi-annually  from 
October  1,  1920,  to  April  1,  1932.  They  will  be  offered  to  yield 
from  6J4  per  cent  to  6ys  per  cent.  The  issue  will  be  secured 
by  new  equipment  valued  at  $15,000,000,  and  title  to  this  equip- 
ment will  be  vested  in  the  Union  Trust  Company  of  Pittsburgh, 
as  trustee,  the  equipment  to  be  leased  to  the  Canadian  Pacific- 

Chicago  &  Western  Indiana. — This  road  has  applied  to  the 
Public  Utilities  Commission  of  Illinois  for  an  order  authoriz- 
ing the  execution  of  the  Equipment  Trust  Agreement  and 
notes  in  the  aggregate  amount  of  $279,000  for  a  period  of  15 
years. 

Missouri  &  North  Arkansas. — Festus  J.  Wade,  of  St.  Louis, 
Mo.,  has  resigned  as  receiver  and  has  been  succeeded  by  C.  A. 
Phelan,  general  manager  of  the  road. 

Norfolk  &  Southern. — This  railroad  asks  an  extension  for  two 
years  at  7  per  cent,  of  $1,000,000  6  per  cent  collateral  trust 
notes  which  mature  April  1. 

Paris  &  Mount  Pleasant. — R.  W.  Wortham,  of  Paris,  Texas, 
has  been  appointed  receiver.  The  road  operates  between  Paris, 
Texas,  and  Mount  Pleasant,  51  miles. 

Virginian. — A  syndicate  consisting  of  the  National  City  Com- 
pany, Kissel,  Kinnicutt  &  Co.,  and  Lee,  Higginson  &  Co.,  are 
offering  $5,200,000  6  per  cent  equipment  trust  certificates  in  in- 
stalments of  $260,000  each.  The  certificates  mature  in  six 
months  to  ten  years  and  are  offered  on  a  7  per  cent  basis. 

Railway  Construction 

Alaskan  Engineering  Commission. — Between  1,000  and 
2,000  men  will  be  employed  at  Anchorage,  Alaska,  and  be  sent 
north  in  April  to  resume  construction  work  on  the  southern 
and  northern  divisions  of  the  Alaska  Northern.  It  is  ex- 
pected that  the  laying  of  rails  will  be  completed  by  the  Fall 
of  1921.  All  track  will  be  ballasted  and  in  condition  for 
operation  by  the  Fall  of  1922,  it  is  estimated.  There  is  now 
a  gap  of  about  100  miles  between  the  end  of  steel  on  the  • 
southern,  or  Seward  division,  and  the  end  of  steel  on  the 
northern,  or  Fairbanks  division.  A  bridge  with  a  span  of 
504  ft.  will  be  built  across  the  Susitna  river,  costing  approxi- 
mately $500,000.  Bids  have  been  received  and  the  work  is 
expected  to  begin  in  April.  The  entire  program  is  under  the 
direction  of  William  Gerig,  assistant  chief  engineer. 

Illinois  Central. — Active  construction  work  on  the  new 
Markham  switching  yards  of  the  Illinois  Central,  between  Har- 
vey, 111.,  and  Homewood,  began  on  March  21. 

Philadelphia  &  Reading. — A  contract  has  been  given  to  the 
Smith-McCormick  Company,  Easton,  Pa.,  for  the  construction 
of  a  new, bridge  over  the  Susquehanna  river  at  Harrisburg,  Pa., 
a  double  track  concrete  arch  bridge  about  3,500  ft.  long,  con- 
sisting of  46  arches.  The  new  bridge  is  to  replace  the  existing 
single  track  deck  truss  bridge. 
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Executive 

F.  A.  Lehman  and  John  Purcell,  assistants  to  the  federal 
manager  of  the  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe,  have  been  ap- 
pointed assistants  to  the  vice-presidents,  with  headquarters 
at  Chicago,  the  positions  they  occupied  prior  to  government 
control. 

Charles  E.  Denny,  whose  election  as  vice-president  and 
general  manager  of  the  New  York,  Chicago  &  St.  Louis, 
with  headquarters  at  Cleveland,  Ohio,  was  announced  in  the 

Railway  Age  of  March 
5,  page  745,  was  born  at 
Washington,  D.  C,  in 
1879  and  received  his 
education  at  the  Penn- 
sylvania State  College. 
After  six  years'  service 
with  the  Union  Switch 
&  Signal  Company,  he 
entered  railway  service 
on  May  16,  1905,  as  as- 
sistant signal  engineer 
on  the  Lake  Shore  & 
Michigan  Southern. 

From  May,  1906,  to 
September,  1913,  he  was 
signal  engineer,  his 
jurisidiction  being  ex- 
tended on  May  16,  1912, 
to  include  the  Lake 
Erie  &  Western.  From 
1913  until  August,  1914, 
he  was  special  engineer 
to  the  vice-president  of  the  New  York  Central  Lines,  with 
headquarters  at  Chicago.  In  August,  1914,  he  was  appointed 
assistant  general  sales  manager  of  the  Union  Switch  &  Signal 
Company,  and  prior  to  November,  1916,  was  successively  as- 
sistant general  manager  and  assistant  to  the  president..  On 
the  latter  date  he  was  appointed  assistant  to  the  president 
of  the  New  York,  Chicago  &  St.  Louis,  and  was  later  pro- 
moted to  assistant  general  manager  and,  finally,  to  assistant 
federal  manager,  retaining  the  latter  position  until  March 
1,  1920,  when  he  was  elected  vice-president  and  general 
manager. 

F.  B.  Miller,  vice-president  and  general  manager  of  the 
Colorado,  Wyoming  &  Eastern,  with  office  at  Laramie,  Wyo., 
has  been  elected  president,  with  the  same  headquarters,  suc- 
ceeding T.  Callaway,  who  has  resumed  the  position  of  vice- 
president,  with  office  at  New  York,  which  he  held  prior  to 
federal  control. 

A.  M.  Burt,  assistant  director  in  charge  of  maintenance  of 
the  Division,  of  Operation  of  the  Railroad  Administration, 
and  chairman  of  the  Automatic  Train  Council  committee,  and 
previous  to  federal  control  general  manager  of  the  Northern 
Pacific,  has  been  appointed  assistant  to  the  vice-president  in 
charge  of  operation  of  the  same  road. 

E.  W.  Peabody,  whose  appointment  as  assistant  to  the 
receiver  of  the  Missouri,  Kansas  &  Texas  Lines,  with  head- 
quarters at  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  was  announced  in  the  Railway  Age 
of  March  5  (page  745),  was  born  at  St.  Louis,  on  February 
9,  1874.  Graduating  from  the  University  of  Chicago  in  1896, 
he  entered  railway  service  in  1899  as  a  trainmaster  on  the 
Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe.  From  1903  to  1907,  he  was 
trainmaster  on  the  Northwestern  Pacific  at  Eureka,  Cal. 
In  1907  he  was  appointed  traffic  and  transportation  manager 
of  the  American  Railroad  of  Porto  Rico,  with  headquarters 
at  San  Juan,  Porto  Rico,  retaining  that  position  for  twD 
years.  In  1909  he  returned  to  the  United  States  and  was 
employed    as    chief    clerk    to    the    general    manager    of    the 
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Atcliisoii,  liiiuka  &  Santa  Fc,  Western  Lines,  at  Aiiiarillo, 
TcK.  From  1911  to  191,?  iu-  was  tr.iveliiiis'  accountant  on  the 
Illinois  Central  and  in  1913  he  was  employed  as  a  statistician 
on  the  Missouri,  Kansas  &  Texas,  reniaininR  in  that  position 
until  1918,  when  he  was  appointed  treasurer  for  tlie  receiver. 
He  continued  in  this  position  until  his  present  api>ointment 
as  assistant  to  the  receiver,  which  was  effective  March  1. 

Financial,  Legal  and  Accounting 

Fred  P.  Johnson,  whose  appointment  as  general  auditor  of 
the  Missouri  racilic,  with  headquarters  at  St.  Louis,  Mo., 
was  announced  in  the  Raitivay  Age  of  February  27  (page 
658),  was  born  in  New  York  on  January  27,  1874.  He  en- 
tered railway  service  on  February  5,  1889,  as  a  messenger  boy 
in  the  general  auditor's  office  of  the  Misst)uri  Pacific.  Prior 
to  1902  he  occupied  various  clerical  positions  in  the  disburse- 
ment office  and  during  the  latter  year  he  was  placed  in  charge 
of  the  department  handling  special  operating  statistics.  In 
1907  he  was  given  charge  of  rate  litigation  during  the  period 
when  passenger  rates  were  reduced  from  three  cents  to  two 
cents  a  mile  by  Acts  of  various  state  legislatures.  Two  years 
later  he  was  promoted  to  chief  accountant  of  the  operating 
department  and,  on  June  1,  1911,  was  placed  in  charge  of  the 
annual  and  interstate  reports.  On  August  1,  1912,  he  was 
appointed  auditor  of  disbursements  and  retained  that  posi- 
tion until  March  1,  1913,  when  he  was  promoted  to  assistant 
general  auditor.  During  federal  control  he  was  federal  audi- 
tor, which  position  he  retained  until  his  present  promotion 
to  general  auditor,  effective   March   1,   1920. 

Operating 

John  J.  Mantell,  during  federal  control  terminal  manager 
at  Jersey  City  for  the  Eastern  and  Allegheny  regions,  and 
prior  to  federal  control  general  superintendent  of  the  Erie, 
Lines  East,  who  has 
been  appointed  man- 
ager of  the  New  York 
region  of  the  same 
road,  was  born  in  El- 
mira,  N.  Y.,  and  edu- 
cated in  the  public 
schools  and  Elmira 
Academy.  He  began 
railroad  work  in  June, 
1899,  as  clerk  and  ste- 
nographer in  the  super- 
intendent's office  of  the 
Erie.  Later  he  served 
consecutively  as  yard 
clerk,  chief  yard  clerk, 
yardmaster  and  general 
yardmaster  at  Croxton 
and  Jersey  City,  N.  J., 
and  Susquehanna,  Pa. 
He  then  became  special 
agent  in  the  office  of 
the  general  superin- 
tendent at  New  York  and  afterwards  served  respectively  as 
trainmaster  of  the  Delaware  and  Jefferson  divisions,  terminal 
trainmaster  at  Jersey  City  and  superintendent  of  the  Wyom- 
ing division.  In  1915  he  was  appointed  superintendent  of 
terminals  at  Jersey  City  and  in  May,  1917,  became  general 
superintendent,  Lines  East,  as  mentioned  above. 

D.  A.  MacMillan  has  resumed  his  duties  as  trainmaster  of 
the  Montana  division  of  the  Northern  Pacific,  with  head- 
quarters at  Livingston,  Mont. 

Benjamin  F.  Riggs,  has  been  appointed  trainmaster  of  the 
Dakota  division  of  the  Northern  Pacific,  with  headquarters  at 
Jamestown,  N.  D.,  succeding  F.  L.  Birdsall,  transferred. 

George  L.  Rickey,  superintendent  of  transportation  of  the 
Los  Angeles  &  Salt  Lake,  the  St.  Joseph  &  Grand  Island, 
the  Union  Pacific  and  the  Oregon  Short  Line,  has  been  ap- 
pointed general  manager  of  the  Nevada  Northern,  with  head- 
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<iuarler.s  at  San  I'rancisccj,  (!al.,  succeding  to  .i  position  which 
has  been  vacant  since  the  death  of  Lc  Grand  Cannon,  notice 
of  which  api)eared  in  the  Raihcay  ^lur  of  Ichruary  20  (page 
6(X)). 

Augustus  E.  Ruffer,  transportation  assistant  of  the  Eastern 
region  (hiring  federal  control,  who  has  been  appointed  gen- 
eral siii)crintendeiit  of  transjiortation  of  tlie  Erie,  was  born 
on  July  23,  1875,  at 
Port  Jervis,  N.  Y.  He 
began  railroad  work  on 
October  19,  1889,  as 
messenger  for  the  Erie 
and  served  for  two 
years  in  the  despatch- 
er's  and  superintend- 
ent's office.  He  then 
was  appointed  assist- 
ant clerk  to  the  chief 
despatcher  and  from 
1894  to  1896  was  a  clerk 
in  the  superintendent's 
offu-e.  I'rom  1896  until 
1905  he  served  in  the 
office  of  the  superin- 
tendent of  transporta- 
tion in  various  capaci- 
ties. He  left  the  Erie 
in      1905      to      become 

•    1  1      •         »1,  „  A.    E.   Ruffer 

special     agent     in     tlie 
operating      department 

of  the  Lehigh  Valley,  but  returned  in  1906  to  serve  the  Erie 
in  a  similar  capacity.  On  May  1,  1911,  he  was  appointed 
trainmaster  of  the  Susquehanna  division  and  in  May,  1912, 
was  transferred  to  the  New  York  division  as  assistant  super- 
intendent, with  headquarters  at  Jersey  City,  N.  J.  On  De- 
cember 1,  1915,  he  vfras  appointed  superintendent  of  the 
Wyoming  division  at  Scranton,  Pa.,  and  was  promoted  to 
the  position  of  superintendent  of  transportation  in  1917. 

A.  E.  Wallace,  assistant  general  superintendent  of  the  Erie, 
Lines  West,  with   headquarters  at   Youngstown,   Ohio,  who 
has   been   appointed   manager   of  the   Chicago   region  of  the 
same  road,   with   head- 
quarters    at     Chicago, 
under  the  new  plan  of 
organization,  was  born 
on    March    3,    1879,    at 
Nashau,  N.  H.    He  was 
educated     at     Harvard 

University    and    began  aK  ^ 

railroad  work  in  No- 
vember, 1902,  as  clerk 
for  the  Great  Northern 
at  Larimore,  N.  D. 
Later  he  became  time 
keeper.  In  1904  he 
entered  the  service  of 
the  Chicago,  Rock  Is- 
land &  Pacific  as  yard  • 
clerk.  Subsequently  he 
served  as  time  keeper 
and  chief  clerk  to  the 
superintendent  of  the 
same  road  at  Cedar 
Rapids,  Iowa.  In  Jan- 
uary, 1907,  he  went  to  the  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy  as 
special  inspector  at  Alliance,  Neb.  From  September,  1909, 
until  February,  1911,  he  was  successively  assistant  extra  gang 
foreman,  assistant  roadmaster,  assistant  trainmaster  and 
trainmaster.  In  September,  1911,  he  became  special  inspector, 
with  headquarters  at  Chicago.  Later  he  served  on  the  staff 
of  the  second  vice-president  at  Chicago.  He  then  was  ap- 
pointed assistant  superintendent,  with  headquarters  at  St. 
Paul,  Minn.  In  July,  1912,  he  returned  to  the  Chicago,  Rock 
Island  &  Pacific  as  superintendent,  with  headquarters  at 
Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa.  He  was  transferred  to  Manly,  Iowa,  in 
February,  1913.  He  entered  the  service  of  the  Erie  early  in 
1918  as   general   superintendent  of  the   Chicago  and   Marion 
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divisions,  witii  headquarters  at  Chicago.  Several  months 
afterwards  he  was  transferred  to  Youngstown,  Ohio,  as 
assistant  general  superintendent. 

J.  Cannon,  whose  appointment  as  assistant  general  manager 
of  the  Missouri  Pacific,  with  headquarters  at  St.  Louis,  Mo., 
was  announced  in  the  Railway  Age  of  March  5  (page  745), 
was  born  at  Cairo,  111.,  on  May  16,  1872.  He  entered  railway 
service  in  1886  as  a  clerk  on  the  Illinois  Central.  From  that 
date  until  1903,  he  was  employed  as  a  clerk  in  the  offices  of 
the  assistant  superintendent,  superintendent,  general  superin- 
tendent of  transportation  and  the  general  manager,  with  the 
exception  of  one  year  during  which  he  was  employed  as  a 
brakeman.  In  October,  1905,  he  was  appointed  a  superin- 
tendent on  the  Missouri  Pacific,  and  prior  to  1915  was  em- 
ployed on  various  divisions  in  that  capacity.  On  October  1, 
1915,  he  was  promoted  to  general  superintendent  and  four 
years  later  to  general  superintendent  of  transportation.  This 
position  he  retained  until  his  present  promotion  to  assistant 
general  manager,   which  was  effective   March   1. 

Arthur  C.  McDannel,  whose  appointment  as  general  super- 
intendent and  traffic  manager  of  the  Detroit,  Bay  City  & 
Western,  with  headquarters  at  Bay  City,  Mich.,  was  an- 
nounced in  the  Railway 
Age  of  February  20 
(page  596),  was  born 
at  Bryan,  Ohio,  on  Feb- 
ruary 3,  1879.  He  en- 
tered railway  service  in 
1898  as  a  car  checker 
on  the  Ann  Arbor  at 
Toledo,  Ohio.  The  fol- 
lowing year  he  was 
appointed  an  operator 
and  ticket  and  freight 
clerk  on  the  Grand 
Trunk  at  O  w  o  s  s  o  , 
Mich.,  and,  later  in  that 
year,  an  operator  for 
the  Postal  Telegraph 
Company  in  the  same 
city.  In  1900  he  was 
appointed  a  clerk  on 
the  Copper  Range  at 
Houghton,  Mich.,  and 
in  August,  1900,  re- 
turned to  the  service  of  the  Postal  Telegraph  Company  as 
an  operator  at  Toledo,  Ohio.  Later  in  the  same  year  he  was 
appointed  an  operator  on  the  Great  Northern  at  Everett, 
Wash.,  and  from  August,  1901,  to  August,  1909,  was  succes- 
sively operator,  cashier,  yardmaster  and  general  agent  on 
the  Ann  Arbor  at  Frankfort,  Mich.  From  September,  1909, 
to  September,  1910,  he  was  traffic  manager  for  the  Buckley 
&  Douglas  Lumber  Company,  Manistee,  Mich.  On  the  latter 
•date  he  was  appointed  auditor  of  the  Detroit,  Bay  City  & 
Western,  with  headquarters  at  Bay  City,  Mich.,  and  later 
was  promoted  to  auditor  and  superintendent.  During  federal 
control  he  was  assistant  to  the  president,  which  position  he 
retained  until  his  present  appointment  as  general  superin- 
tendent and  traffic  manager,  in  which  position  he  succeeds 
C.  S.  Ruttle,  who  has  retired. 

William  M.  Whitenton,  whose  appointment  as  assistant 
chief  operating  officer  of  the  Missouri,  Kansas  &  Texas,  with 
headquarters  at  Dallas,  Tex.,  was  announced  in  the  Railway 
Age  of  March  5  (page  745),  was  born  in  Texas  in  1869.  He 
entered  railway  service  in  1884  as  an  operator  on  the  Mis- 
souri, Kansas  &  Texas,  and,  prior  to  1890,  was  successively 
station  agent  and  train  despatcher  on  the  same  road.  From 
1890  to  1898,  he  was  successively  train  despatcher  and  chief 
train  despatcher  on  the  Texas  &  Pacific.  In  1898  he  was  em- 
ployed as  a  train  despatcher  on  the  Chicago,  Rock  Island  & 
Pacific  and,  prior  to  1914,  was  successively  trainmaster,  su- 
perintendent, general  superintendent  and  general  manager. 
From  1914  to  1915,  he  was  operating  expert  with  a  special 
committee  on  smoke  abatement  in  the  Chicago  terminals  and 
in  the  latter  half  of  1915,  he  returned  to  the  Texas  &  Pacific 
as  operating  assistant  on  the  staff  of  the  vice-president.     On 
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January  1,  1917,  he  re-entered  the  service  of  the  Missouri, 
Kansas  &  Texas  as  a  trairimaster  and  was  subsequently  pro- 
moted to  superintendent  and  later  to  general  superintendent, 
which  position  he  retained  until  his  recent  promotion  to 
assistant  chief  operating  officer. 

Henry  Shearer,  general  superintendent  of  the  Michigan 
Central  and  the  Detroit  Terminal,  with  headquarters  at  De- 
troit, Mich.,  has  been  promoted  to  general  manager  of  the 
former  road.  Mr.  Shearer  was  born  at  Galien,  Mich.,  and 
entered  railway  service  on  June  5,  1892,  as  a  clerk  in  the 
freight  office  of  the  Michigan  Central  at  Matteson,  111.  A 
year  later  he  was  promoted  to  freight  agent  at  Porter,  Incl. 
In  1895,  he  was  appointed  agent  at  Chicago  Heights,  111., 
remaining  in  that  position  until  1899,  when  he  was  trans- 
ferred to  Michigan  City,  Ind.  In  November,  1899,  he  was 
promoted  to  traveling  freight  agent,  with  headquarters  at 
Chicago,  remaining  in  that  position  until  1900,  when  he  was 
promoted  to  chief  clerk  in  the  general  freight  department. 
From  August,  1902,  to  January,  1903,  he  was  agent  at  Jackson, 
Mich.,  and  in  January,  1903,  he  was  appointed  chief  clerk  to 
the  general  manager,  with  office  at  Detroit.  He  retained  this 
position  until  October,  1909,  when  he  was  promoted  to 
division  superintendent  of  the  Canadian  division,  with  office 
at  St.  Thomas,  Ont.  In  December,  1912,  he  was  promoted  to 
assistant  general  manager  at  Detroit  and,  in  September,  1916, 
he  was  promoted  to  general  superintendent. 

F.  H.  Hammill,  general  superintendent  of  the  northern 
district  of  the  Union  Pacific,  with  headquarters  at  Omaha, 
Neb.,  has  been  appointed  assistant  general  manager  of  the 

Eastern  lines  of  the 
Chicago  &  North 
Western,  with  head- 
quarters at  Chicago, 
effective  March  1.  Mr. 
Hammill  was  born  at 
Rockford,  111.,  and  en- 
tered railway  service  in 
1886  as  an  operator  on 
the  Chicago  &  North 
Western.  From  this 
time  until  1902  he  was 
consecutively  an  oper- 
ator and  bill  clerk  on 
the  Chicago,  Milkaukee 
&  St.  Paul  at  Rock- 
ford,  a  freight  brake- 
man  for  ten  years  and 
then  chief  train  des- 
patcher on  the  same 
road,  after  which  he 
was  chief  train  des- 
patcher of  the  Galena 
division  of  the  Chicago  &  North  Western.  From  1902  to 
July,  1905,  he  was  trainmaster  on  the  Iowa  division  of  the 
Northwestern.  On  the  latter  date  he  was  promoted  to  super- 
intendent of  the  Madison  division.  On  January  23,  1906.  he 
was  transferred  to  the  Sioux  City  division  and  in  November, 
1906,  he  was  transferred  to  the  Northern  Wisconsin  division. 
In  November,  1907,  he  was  again  transferred  to  the  Iowa 
division,  where  he  remained  until  May,  1911,  when  he  was 
transferred  to  the  Western  Iowa  division.  In  February, 
1913,  he  was  promoted  to  general  superintendent  on  the 
North  Western,  which  position  he  held  until  October,  1917, 
when  he  was  appointed  general  superintendent  of  the  newly- 
created  Northern  district  of  the  Union  Pacific,  with  head- 
quarters at  Omaha.  Mr.  Hammill  remained  in  this  position 
until  his  recent  appointment  as  assistant  general  manager 
of  the  Chicago  &  North  Western. 

Traffic 

E.  K.  Bryan,  assistant  general  freight  agent  on  the  Illinois 
Central,  with  headquarters  at  Memphis,  Tenn.,  has  been  ap- 
pointed traffic  expert  of  the  newly  organized  Southern 
Freight  Rate  Committee,  with  headquarters  at  Atlanta,  Ga., 
effective  April  1. 
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William  E.  Kosenbaum  resigned,  efTeclivc  March  1,  as  sec- 
retary of  tile  St.  I.otiis  (Mo.),  Kasterii  District  I'Vei^lU  Tr.-.flic 
Committee  of  tiie  Divisions  of  Trallu-  and  I'uijlic  Service  of  the 
United  States  Railroad  Administration  to  engage  in  private 
business  as  a  consulting  traffic  manager,  with  headquarters  at 
St.  Louis. 

C.  J.  McDonald,  assistant  to  tlie  regional  director  of  the 
Central  Western  region  of  tiie  United  States  Railroad  Ad- 
luinistrafion.  with  office  at  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  has  been 
appointed  general  agent  of  refrigerator  service  of  the  South- 
ern Pacitic,  with  the  same  headquarters.  This  position  has 
been  created  to  handle  the  solicitation  of  tratlic  in  fruit  and 
perishable  products. 

B.  F.  Moffat,  whose  appointment  as  general  freight  agent 
of  tlieMiiiiicapolis  &  St.  Louis,  with  headquarters  at  Min- 
neapolis, Minn.,  was  announced  in  the  Raitivay  Age  of  March 
5  (page  745),  entered  railway  service  on  the  Iowa  Central  at 
Marshalltown,  Li.,  in  1893.  He  remained  with  the  Iowa  Cen- 
tral in  the  auditing  and  traffic  departments  until  1912,  when 
that  line  was  taken  over  by  the  Minneapolis  &  St.  Louis, 
since  which  time  he  has  been  in  the  service  of  the  latter  road 
in  the  trafhc  department.  During  the  period  of  federal  con- 
trol he  was  assistant  general  freight  agent,  the  position  he 
lield  until  his  recent  appointment,  in  which  he  succeeds  D.  M. 
Denison,  whose  promotion  to  freight  traffic  manager  was  an- 
nounced in  the  Railway  Age  of  March  5  (page  745). 

Frank  D.  Gouldburg,  whose  appointment  as  general  freight 
aiid  passenger  agent  of  the  Detroit,  Bay  City  &  Western, 
with  headqnarter.s  at  Bay  City,  Mich.,  was  announced  in  the 
Railway  Age  of  Febru- 
ary 20  (page  597),  was 
born  at  Bailey,  Mich., 
on  August  30,  1882.  He 
entered  railway  service 
in  1900  as  an  agent  and 
operator  on  the  Chi- 
cago &  West  Michigan, 
now  part  of  the  Pere 
Marquette.  In  1903  he 
was  employed  as  a  re- 
lief agent  on  the  Grand 
Rapids  &  Indiana,  and 
the  following  year  en- 
tered the  employ  of  the 
Manistique,  Marquette 
&  Northern  Railway  & 
Car  Ferry,  as  general 
agent  at  Manistique, 
Mich.  In  1905  he  en- 
tered the  service  of  the 
Detroit  &  Mackinac  as 
an  agent  and  continued 

in  that  capacity  until  1918,  when  he  was  appointed  tariff  in- 
spector in  the  general  traffic  department.  In  1911  he  was 
promoted  to  chief  of  the  tariff  bureau,  remaining  in  that 
position  until  the  consolidation  of  the  Detroit  &  Mackinac 
and  the  Pere  Marquette  on  November  15,  1918,  at  which  time 
he  entered  the  service  of  the  Michigan  Central  as  chief  clerk 
to  the  assistant  general  freight  agent  at  Detroit,  Mich.  On 
December  15,  1919,  he  was  appointed  corporate  traffic  repre- 
sentative of  the  Detroit,  Bay  City  &  Western,  and  the  Port 
Huron  Southern,  which  position  he  retained  until  his  present 
promotion  to  general  freight  and  passenger  agent,  which 
was  effective  March  1. 

Augustus  F.  Cleveland,  whose  appointment  as  assistant 
freight  traffic  manager  of  the  Chicago  &  North  Western, 
with  headquarters  at  Chicago,  was  announced  in  the  Railway 
Age  of  March  5  (page  740),  was  born  at  Chicago  on  Septem- 
ber 19,  1875.  After  completing  his  education  at  Yale  Uni- 
versity in  1898,  he  attended  the  Cleveland  Law  School  and 
in  1912  was  admitted  to  the  Ohio  bar.  He  entered  railway 
service  in  1898,  as  a  general  agent  on  the  Chicago  &  North 
Western  at  Atlanta,  Ga.,  being  transferred  later  to  Cincin- 
nati, Ohio,  and  finally  to  Cleveland.  In  1911  he  was  ap- 
pointed   general    agent   at    Philadelphia,    Pa.,    retaining    that 
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posiii.Mi  until  1912.  when  he  was  appointed  assistant  general 
Iniglit  agent  at  Chicago,  which  position  he  held  until  his 
present  promotion, 

Loren  F.  Vosburgh,  whose  appointment  as  traltic  manager 
of  the  New  York  Central,  witii  headquarters  at  New  York, 
was  noted  in  the  Railway  Age  of  March  5  (page  745)  wa» 
until  March  1  passen- 
ger traffic  manager  of 
that  road.  Mr.  Vos- 
Inirgh  was  born  at 
Fayette,  Mich,  on 
April  7,  1868.  He  be- 
gan railroad  work  on 
February  16,  1892,  as 
assistant  ticket  agent 
of  the  Lake  Shore  & 
Michigan  Southern  at 
Adrian,  Mich.  From 
April,  1895,  until  De- 
cember, 1896,  he  was  a 
ticket  seller  at  the  La 
Salle  Street  station, 
Chicago.  On  the  latter 
date  he  became  passen- 
ger agent  at  (Ihicago 
and  in  June,  1900,  city 
passenger  and  ticket 
agent  at  the  same  place. 
In    January,     1903,    he 

was  appointed  general  agent  of  the  passenger  department 
and  in  November,  1906,  was  transferred  to  New  York  as 
general  eastern  passenger  agent  of  the  New  York  Central 
Lines.  He  became  assistant  general  passenger  agent  at  New 
York  in  February,  1910,  and  the  following  September  was 
promoted  to  general  passenger  agent.  On  August  1,  1917, 
he  was  promoted  to  passenger  traffic  manager,  with  the  same 
headquarters. 

Mechanical 

W.  O.  Thompson,  superintendent  of  rolling  stock  of  the 
New  York  Central  Lines  West  of  Buffalo,  with  headquarters 
at  Cleveland,  Ohio,  who  has  been  appointed  general  superin- 
tendent of  rolling 
stock,  with  office  at 
Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  was 
born  in  Clayton,  Mich., 
in  1863,  and  graduated 
from  Adrian  (Mich.), 
High  School.  He  be- 
gan railroad  work  in 
1882  on  the  Fort 
Wayne,  Jackson  & 
Saginaw,  which  later 
became  a  part  of  the 
Lake  Shore  &  Michi- 
gan Southern.  From 
1884  to  1890  he  served 
as  a  locomotive  engine- 
man  and  then  was  ap- 
pointed traveling  engi- 
neer, remaining  in  that 
position  until  August, 
1893.  He  was  then  for 
some  years  an  engine 
despatcher  and  in   1901 

was  appointed  general  locomotive  inspector  of  the  New  York 
Central  &  Hudson  River.  The  following  year  he  was  ap- 
pointed superintendent  of  motive  power  of  the  Rome,  Water- 
town  &  Ogdensburg  division,  and  in  1907  became  district 
master  car  builder  at  East  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  He  was  appointed 
superintendent  of  rolling  stock  of  the  New  York  Central  Lines 
West  of  Buffalo  during  1915,  from  which  position  he  was  pro- 
moted to  general  superintendent  of  rolling  stock  on  March  1. 

L.  P.  Michael,  chief  draftsman  in  the  motive  power  and 
car  departments  of  the  Chicago  &  North  Western,  has  been 
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appointed  mechanical  engineer,  with  headquarters  at  Chicago, 
succeeding  J.  C.  Little,  resigned. 

G.  L.  Lambeth,  master  mechanic  of  the  Mobile  division  of 
the  Mobile  &  Ohio  at  Whistler,  Ala.,  has  been  appointed 
superintendent  of  motive  power  and  car  equipment,  with 
headquarters  at  Mobile,  Ala.,  effective  March  20,  succeeding 
J,  J.  Thomas,  Jr.,  resigned;  A.  R.  Teague  has  been  appointed 
to  succeed  Mr.  Lambeth  as  master  mechanic  at  Whistler. 

R.  Porter  Smith,  chief  draftsman  of  the  Georgia  Railroad, 
who  has  been  appointed  mechanical  engineer  of  that  road, 
the  Atlanta  &  West  Point  and  the  Western  Railway  of 
Alabama,  with  headquarters  at  Augusta,  Ga.,  was  born  on 
January  3,  1875,  in  Olean,  N.  Y.  He  received  his  education 
in  the  public  schols  of  Olean  and  began  railway  work  in 
February,  1899,  with  the  Western  New  York  &  Pennsylvania 
at  that  city.  When  that  road  became  part  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania he  remained  with  it  until  August,  1901,  as  an  employee 
of  the  boiler,  machine  and  erecting  shops.  He  was  then 
transferred  to  the  drawing  room,  remaining  there  until  Oc- 
tober, 1903,  when  he  was  appointed  roundhouse  foreman.  He 
resigned  in  February,  1906,  to  go  with  the  Georgia  Railroad 
as  chief  draftsman,  in  which  capacity  he  acted  continuously 
from  April  2,  1906,  until  March  1,  1920,  the  date  of  his  recent 
appointment  as  mechanical  engineer. 

Frank  H.  Hardin,  assistant  to  the  federal  manager  of  the 
New  York  Central,  who  on  March  1  was  appointed  chief  en- 
gineer of  motive  power  and  rolling  stock,  with  headquarters 
in  New  York,  was  born  on  June  14,  1886,  in  Gainsville, 
Ga.  He  graduated  from  the  Georgia  School  of  Technology 
in  1908  and  then  took  a  post  graduate  course  at  Columbia 
University.  All  his  railroad  service  has  been  with  the  New 
York  Central,  he  having  begun  on  August  1,  1909,  as  a  special 
apprentice  at  the  West  Albany  shops.  After  several  minor 
promotions  he  was  made  enginehouse  foreman  at  Tupper 
Lake,  N.  Y.,  in  June,  1913,  and  in  November  of  that  year 
was  transferred  to  Utica,  N.  Y.,  as  assistant  foreman,  where 
he  remained  for  one  year,  or  until  November,  1914.  At  that 
time  he  was  appointed  special  engineer  in  the  office  of  the 
assistant  to  the  president  in  New  York.  From  March,  1917, 
to  November,  1918,  he  was  master  mechanic  of  the  Adiron- 
dack division,  with  headquarters  in  Utica.  On  the  latter  date 
he  was  appointed  assistant  to  the  federal  manager  of  the 
New  York  Central  at  New  York,  holding  that  position  until 
March  1,  1920. 

Engineering,  Maintenance  of  Way  and  Signaling 

E.  S.  Pennebaker  has  been  appointed  corporate  engineer  of 
the  Texas  &  Pacific,  with  headquarters  at  Dallas,  Tex.  This 
corrects  an  error  in  the  Railway  Age  of  March  5  (page  751"), 
listing  Mr.  Pennybaker  as  chief  engineer. 

E.  W.  Hammond,  acting  engineer  maintenance  of  way  of 
the  Bufifalo,  Rochester  &  Pittsburgh  with  headquarters  at 
Rochester,  N.  Y.,  has  been  appointed  engineer  maintenance 
of  way  with  the  same  headquarters;  and  J.  B.  Oatman,  acting 
division  engineer  at  Du  Bois,  Pa.,  has  been  appointed  di- 
vision engineer  with  the  same  headquarters,  effective  March 
IS. 

F.  S.  Schwinn,  engineer  on  the  valuation  committee  of  the 
International  &  Great  Northern,  with  office  at  Houston, 
Tex.,  has  been  appointed  chief  engineer,  with  the  same  head- 
quarters. Mr.  Schwinn  was  born  in  1889  and  received  his 
technical  education  at  the  Lewis  and  Armour  Institutes  of 
Technology,  Chicago.  He  entered  railway  service  in  1907  as 
a  rodman  on  the  Chicago  &  Alton,  at  Joliet,  111.  The  fol- 
lowing year  he  was  appointed  a  rodman  on  the  Southern  Pa- 
cific, with  headquarters  at  Sacramento,  Cal.,  and  consecutively 
to  1913  was  draftsman,  instrument  man  and  assistant  engi- 
neer. In  the  latter  year  he  was  transferred  to  the  Louisiana 
lines,  as  assistant  engineer,  with  headquarters  at  Lafayette, 
La.  In  1914  he  was  appointed  assistant  superintendent  in 
charge  of  maintenance  of  those  lines  and  in  1917,  was  ap- 
pointed assistant  superintendent  of  the  Gulf  division  of  the 
International  &  Great  Northern,  with  headquarters  at  Pales- 
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tine,  Tex.  The  following  year  he  was  appointed  engineer 
on  the  valuation  committee,  which  position  he  retained  until 
his  recent  appointment. 

Harry  E.  Barlow,  whose  appointment  as  chief  engineer  of 
the  Chicago,  St.  Paul,  Minneapolis  &  Omaha,  with  head- 
quarters at  St.   Paul,   Minn.,  was  announced  in   the  Railway 

Age  of  March  5  (page 
739),  was  born  at  Bara- 
boo.  Wis.,  on  March  25, 
1880,  and  graduated 
from  the  University  of 
Minnesota  in  1903.  He 
entered  railway  service 
in  June,  1896,  as  an 
office  boy  in  the  gen- 
eral freight  department 
of  the  Chicago,  St. 
Paul,  Minneapolis  & 
Omaha.  From  1899  to 
September,  1900,  he 
was  a  chainman,  and, 
prior  to  1901,  was  suc- 
cessively rodman  and 
instrument  man,  on  the 
same  road.  In  June, 
1902,  he  was  appointed 
assistant  engineer, 
which  position  he  re- 
tained continuously  un- 
til his  present  promotion  to  chief  engineer,  as  mentioned 
above. 

William  H.  Hoyt,  whose  appointment  as  chief  engineer  of 
the  Duluth,  Missabe  &  Northern,  with  headquarters  at 
Duluth,  Minn.,  was  announced  in  the  Railway  Age  of  March 

5  (page  740),  was  born 
at  Owatonna,  Minn.,  on 
October  13,  1867.  Grad- 
uating from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Minnesota  in 
1890,  he  entered  rail- 
way service  the  follow- 
ing year  as  an  assist- 
ant engineer  on  the 
Duluth,  Missabe  & 
Northern.  In  1901,  he 
was  appointed  principal 
assistant  city  engineer 
of  Duluth,  Minn.,  re- 
taining that  position 
for  two  years,  when  he 
was  again  appointed  an 
assistant  engineer  on 
the  Duluth,  Missabe  & 
Northern.  In  1905,  he 
was  promoted  to  assist- 
ant chief  engineer, 
which  position  he  re- 
tained until  his  present  promotion  to  chief  engineer  as  above 
noted. 

Harold  Knight,  assistant  superintendent  of  maintenance  of 
the  Erie  during  and  prior  to  federal  control,  with  headquar- 
ters at  New  York,  who  has  been  appointed  regional  engineer 
of  the  Ohio  region  of  the  same  road,  with  headquarters  at 
Youngstown,  Ohio,  was  born  on  October  28,  1881,  at  Stock- 
port Station,  Delaware  County,  N.  Y.  He  was  educated  at 
Sheffield  Scientific  School,  Yale  University,  and  began  rail- 
road work  in  1904  as  rodman  for  the  Erie  at  Elmira,  N.  Y. 
The  following  year  he  became  transitman  and  shortly  after 
was  appointed  assistant  engineer  at  Hornell,  N.  Y.  In  1908 
he  was  promoted  to  division  engineer  of  the  Allegheny  di- 
vision at  Salamanca.  He  was  transferred  in  the  same  ca- 
pacity to  Jersey  City,  N.  J.,  in  1912,  and  in  1914  was  appointed 
signal  engineer  with  the  same  headquarters.  He  was  ap- 
pointed assistant  superintendent  of  maintenance  of  the  Erie 
in  May,  1917. 
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Herman  Rcttinghouse,  chief  engineer  of  the   Chicago,  St. 
Paul,  Minneapolis  &  Uniaha.  with  lipa<l<iii.irti-i  s  at  St.   Paul, 
Minn.,    has   retired   after   30   years'    service    with    the    North- 
western   system.       Mr. 
Rcttinghouse  was  born 
in  Germany  on  July  30, 
1«61.     lie  was  eilucateil 
in    Germany    ami   came 

to  the  United  States  in  ^^^b  ^^^ 

1882,  beginning  railway  ^^^K  ^ffk 

service    in     1883    as    a  ^^^^  ^f 

rodman  on  construc- 
tion work  on  the  St. 
Paul  extension  of  the 
Wisconsin  Central.  Tlie 
following  year  he  be- 
came connected  with 
the  Milwaukee,  Lake 
Shore  &  Western,  now 
a  part  of  the  Chicago 
&  North  Western,  and 
was  successively,  levcl- 
er,  instrument  man  and 
assistant  engineer  in 
charge  of  location,  con-  h.  Rettinghouse 

struction  and  mainten- 
ance. He  was  then  engaged  in  general  engineering  practice 
at  Ashland,  Wis.,  from  1893  to  1897,  including  three  years' 
service  as  city  engineer  of  that  city.  He  later  returned  to 
the  North  Western  and  was  appointed  assistant  engineer 
in  charge  of  construction  and  maintenance  until  May,  1900 
From  the  latter  date  until  February,  1905,  he  was  superin- 
tendent of  bridges  and  buildings  of  the  Ashland  division. 
He  was  later  division  engineer  of  the  Southern  division  of 
the  Wisconsin  Central,  resigning  from  that  position  in  Janu- 
ary, 1907,  to  become  division  engineer  in  charge  of  mainten- 
ance of  the  Chicago  &  North  Western,  with  ofifice  at  Boone, 
la.  In  April,  1912,  he  was  promoted  to  superintendent  of 
the  Iowa  &  Minnesota  division,  with  headquarters  at  Mason 
City,  la.,  from  which  position  he  was  promoted  to  chief  en- 
gineer of  the  Chicago,  St.  Paul,  Minneapolis  &  Omaha,  on 
Nov.  1,  1913. 

Purchasing  and  Stores 

Leo  M.  Sullivan,  whose  appointment  as  purchasing  agent 
of  the  Texas  &  Pacific,  with  headquarters  at  Dallas,  Tex., 
was  announced  in  the  Railway  Age  of  March  5,  (page  751), 
was  born  at  Denison, 
Tex.,  on  August  29. 
1891.  After  graduating 
from  the  Christian 
Brothers'  College,  St. 
Louis,  Mo.,  he  began 
railway  service  in  1907 
on  the  Ohio  River  & 
Columbus,  as  a  ticket 
agent  at  Ripley,  Ohio. 
The  same  year  he  be- 
came bookkeeper  for 
the  American  Coal 
Company  at  Ripley. 
On  March  1,  1908,  he 
again  entered  railway 
service  as  a  yard  clerk 
on  the  Chicago,  Rock 
Island  &  Pacific  and 
prior  to  1908  was  index 
clerk  and  bill  clerk  at 
Argenta,  Ark.  From 
December,       1908,       to 

May,  1910,  he  was  a  stenographer  in  the  chief  dispatcher's 
office  at  El  Reno,  Okla.,  and  later  held  various  positions  in 
the  superintendent's  office.  In  1910  he  was  employed  as  a 
correspondence  clerk  in  the  engineering  department  of  the 
Cincinnati,  Hamilton  and  Dayton,  and  was  later  promoted 
to  secretary  to  the  general  superintendent,  and,  finally  to 
secretary  to  the  assistant  to  the  president  at  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
From   April   to   June,    1911,   he   was   trainmaster's   clerk   on   the 
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Missouri,  (JklalxMua  iV  (iulf,  at  Calvin,  (Jkla.,  and  the  same 
year  entered  the  employ  of  the  Missouri  Pacific  as  a  stenog- 
rapher in  the  olliee  of  the  superintendent  of  transporlation. 
Later  he  served  as  a  stenographer  in  the  olliee  of  the  first  vice- 
president  of  the  same  road.  From  Novcmljer,  1911,  to  March, 
1915,  he  was  secretary  to  the  vice-president,  resigning  from  that 
position  in  1915,  to  herome  secretary  to  the  first  vice-president  of 
the  Texas  it  Pacific.  hVoni  1915,  to  October,  1916.  he  was  chief 
clerk  to  the  first  vice-president,  and,  on  the  latter  date,  was 
transferred  as  chief  clerk  to  the  receiver  and  the  president. 
This  position  he  held  until  his  recent  |)romotion  to  purchas- 
ing agent. 

Special 

Albert  H.  Jones,  whose  appointment  as  supervisor  of  wages 
of  the  St.  Louis-San  I'rancisco,  was  announced  m  the  Railway 
Asc  of  March  5,  page  ,747,  was  born,  on  January  2,  1886.  He 
entered  railway  service 
with  the  Atchison,  To- 
peka  &  Santa  Fe,  as  an 
office  boy  in  the  super- 
intendent's office  at 
Las  Vegas,  N.  M.  In 
April,  1905,  he  was 
transferred  to  the  store 
department  at  Topeka; 
Kan.,  remaining  there 
for  a  year,  when  he  re- 
turned to  the  superin- 
tendent's office  at  Las 
Vegas  as  chief  clerk. 
On  March  1,  1911,  he 
was  appointed  chief  of 
the  Loss  and  Damage 
bureau  in  the  general 
superintendent's  office 
at  La  Junta,  Colo. 
Later  in  the  same  year 

he  was  appointed  chief  ^-  ^-  J°"es 

clerk,      retaining      this 

position  until  1914,  when  he  resigned  to  become  trainmaster 
on  the  Detroit,  Toledo  &  Ironton,  and  consecutively  until 
1918,  was  general  storekeeper,  purchasing  agent  and  super- 
intendent of  that  road.  In  June,  1918,  he  entered  the  service 
of  the  St.  Louis-San  Francisco,  handling  wage  and  schedule 
matters,  which  position  he  retained  until  the  close  of  federal 
control,  when  he  was  appointed  supervisor  of  wages  of  the 
St.  Louis-San  Francisco,  with  headquarters  at  St.  Louis,  Mo., 
a  newly  created  position. 

General 

CHICAGO,    BURLINGTON    &    QUINCY 

The  following  appointments  have  been  made  in  the  traffic  de- 
partment of  the  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy,  in  addition  to 
those  announced  in  the  Railway  Age  of  February  27,  page  160, 
and  of  March  12,  page  802: 

H.    R.    Todd General    agent Birmingham,    Ala. 

.\lex.  Stocks "  "     Boston,  Mass. 

L.  J.  Doran "  "     Butte,  Mont. 

H.  K.  Miles "  "     Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

E.  H.    Smith....        "  "     Cleveland,  Ohio. 

C.   T.   Rohwitz "  "     Dallas,  Tex. 

T.   P.   Hinchclifif . .        "  "     Detroit,  Mich. 

W.  W.  Elliott....        "  "     Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

F.  D.    Hunter....        "  "     Milwaukee,  Wis. 

G.  B.   Magruder..        "  "     New  Orleans,  La. 

J.   A.    Martin "  "     New  York  City. 

W.    S.    Dewey "  "     Philadelphia,  Pa. 

W.  V.  Tafifner. . . .        "  "     Pittsburgh.   Pa. 

R.   W.   Foster "  "     Portland,  Ore. 

H.  H.  Van  Swear- 

ingen   "  "     San  Francisco,  Cal. 

G.B.Smith "  "     Seattle,  Wash. 

H.    A.    Bradt "  "     Spokane,  Wash. 

A.    R.    Brown ....        "  "     Winnipeg,  M.,  Can. 

CHICAGO,   ROCK   ISLAND   &   PACIFIC 

The  following  officers  have  been  appointed  on  the  Chicago, 
Rock   Island  &    Pacific,   in   addition   to   those   announced   in   the 
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Railway  Age  of  March  12,  page  803,  and  of  March  19,  page  994: 

Robert  H.   Ford. .  Assistant  chief  engineer Chicago. 

I.   L.    Simmons. ..  Bridge    engineer " 

A.    T.    Hawk Engineer    of   buildings " 

H.    K.    Lowry.  ...  Signal  engineer " 

R.  C.  Sattley Vahiation    engineer " 

J.  G.   Wishart.  ..  .Office  engineer " 

P.    M.   La   Bach. .  Engineer  of  water  service..        " 
Garrett    Davis.  ..  .Construction  engineer " 

E.  F.   Manson. ...  Assistant   engineer " 

CINCINNATI,    INDIANAPOLIS    &   WESTERN 

In  addition  to  the  elections  and  appointments  on  the  Cincinnati, 
Indianapolis  &  Western,  announced  in  the  Railway  Age  of  March 
5  (page  740),  the  following  appointments  have  been  made  in 
the  traffic  department : 

P.  M.    Havens. ..  Division   freight   agent Indilanapolis,    Ind. 

S.  C.   Farrington.  Commercial    agent " 

D.  C.   Odell Division   freight   agent Springfield,   111. 

F.  E.   Emery General    western    agent....  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

L.  F.    Root General    agent Chicago. 

C.    H.    Jackson ...        "  "     ■. . .  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

W.    Vandenburgh.        "  "     Memphis,   Tenn. 

Edward  Merchant. District  passenger  agent. .  .Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

E.  A.    Doyle General  agent " 

ERIE 

The  following  appointments  on  the  Erie  are  additional  to  those 
given  in  the  Raihifay  Age  of  February  20,  page  541,  and  February 
27,  page  661 : 

Executive  Department 

C.  S.  Goldborough .Assistant   to    president New   York, 

C.   P.    Crawford.  .General   agent    " 

J.    G.    Walsh Fin.  asst.  to  pres.  &  gen.  c'l.  " 

C.  R    Stewart Consulting  engineer " 

Legal  Department 

H.  A.  Taylor Gen.  solicitor  (ef.  Mar.' IS). New  York. 

T.    H.    Burgess. ..  General    attorney 

D.  F.    Minard "  "       

M.    B.    Pierce. ..  .Asst.    gen,   council 

H    H.    Hull Asst.  general  solicitor 

H    T.    Whipple...  "  "       

G.  R.    James Solicitor    

C.    T.    Black "  

W.    S.    Throop. .  .Claims  attorney 

FiNANCTAL  Department 

W.    B.    Bancker.  .Assistant  treasurer New  York 

S.    Z.    Earle "  "        Youngstown,  Ohio. 

G.    H.    Smith "  "        Hornell,  N.  Y. 

H.   W.   Trumpler,         "  "        Chicago. 

B.  A.   VanTassel.         "  "        New  York. 

Accounting  Department 

F.  A.    Clark General   auditor New  York. 

A.    S    Moran Auditor    freight    accounts..  " 

J.  Prigge   Asst.  auditor  frt.  accounts.  " 

J.  K.  Thompson. .  Assist,    to    comptroller....  " 

J.    G.    Austin Auditor  of  disbursements..  " 

T.  A.  Quackenbush  Asst.  aud.  of  disbursements.  " 

P.    J.    Reilly Auditor   pass,    accounts....  " 

Engineering  Department 

Frank  A.  Howard. Engineer  of  structures " 

C.  H.  Splitstone.  .  Sup  of  Cons,  and  surveys..  " 

G.  S.  Fanning.  ...  Office   engineer " 

M.  A.  Baird Signal  engineer " 

Roland  L.  Turner. Engineer  of  grade  crossings.  " 

Lee  W.  Walter. .  .Inspecting  engineer " 

Henry  F.  King. ..  Special    engineer " 

Mechanical  Dep.\rtment 

J.    McMulIen Supt.    car    dept Meadville,    Pa. 

T.    F.    Howley. ..  Special   agent 

F.    M.    Graff Supt.  prod.  &  appren 

F.  S.    Brown Mechanical    engineer 

W.   A.    Cotton Mechanical   accountant 

G.  Eisenhauer    . .  .Electrical  engineer 

T.   W.   Dow Gen.  air  brake  inspector. . . . 

Traffic  Department 

E.  T.    Campbell.  .Freight   traffic  manager. ..  .New  York. 
R.   H.   Wallace. .  .Passenger  traffic  manager..  " 
James  B.  Ford. ..  Freight  traffic  manager. ..  .Chicago. 


A.    K.   Morris Coal    traffic    manager .Vew  York. 

Harry  E.  Bell.... For.  freight  traf.  manager.  " 

A.  L.  Moorshead.  Industrial  commissioner....  " 

Henry  Adams General  freigbt  agent " 

H.    Wilson    "  "  "     Chicago. 

H.  W.   Forward..        "  "  "     " 

F.   G.   Lantz "  "  "     Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

C.    P.    Morse Gen.   frt,  and  pass,  agent.. New  York. 

J.  F.  Shinn General    passenger    agent.  .Chicago. 

H.  C.  Holabird...        "  "  "     ..New  York. 

H.  M.  Wade Bagg.,  mail  &  exp.  agent..  " 

J,    Buckley Gen.  ea.   passenger  agent.. 

New  York  Region 

Claim    agent .\ew   York. 

Supt.  Del.  &  Jef.  divs Susquehanna,   Pa. 

Master  mechanic Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

Asst.    master    mechanic. ...  Dunmore,   Pa. 

Supt.   of  stores Jersey  City,   N.  J. 

Div.  eng.,   N.  Y.   S.  &  W. ; 

W.  &  E.,  G.  L.  div Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

Inspector  suburban  sqfvice.  " 

Chief  trainmaster " 

Transportation    inspector.  . .  " 

Shop    superintendent Susquehanna,  Pa. 

Hornell  Region 

General   agent,   freight Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

General    agent,    passenger..  " 

.Div.   freight  agent Elmira,  N.  Y. 

Div.   passenger   agent " 

Div.   freight  agent Bradford,  Pa. 

Div.    freight    agent Rochester,  N.  Y, 


H.  W.  Andrus. 
A.  B.  Shafer... 
A.  J.  Davis.... 
F.  J.  Dailey.... 
Alonzo  Ross... 
S.  J.   Malloy... 


J.  P.  Lowe... 
A.  M.  Kelly.. 
H.  A  Kelley... 

F.   H.  Murray. 


E.  M.  Kain.. 
A.   C.   Hilton 

A.  W.  Michelbach 
T.   R.    Patton. 
J.    C.    Moffatt 

B.  C.  Wedd.. 


T.  W.  Cofer. 


Chicago  Region 
Auditor    Chicago. 


FT.   DODGE,    DES   MOINES   &  SOUTHERN 

The  Ft.   Dodge,  Des  Moines  &  Southern's  executive  staff  has 
been  announced  as  follows : 

C.    H.    Crooks President  and  gen.   man... Boone,  la. 

F.    M.   Johnston.  .Sec,  treas.,  and  auditor. ..  . 

S.  R.  Dyer General    counsel 

Charles    Shackell. Traffic  manager 

F.  M.   Steele Gen.    frt   and   pass,   agent.. 

C.  M.    Kelly Superintendent 

W.  L.  Harvey. . .  .Car   accountant 

D.  K.  Lewis Electrical  engineer 

L.   E.   Gagnon Supt.   M.  of  W.  and  S 

R.  L.  Cooper Chief  engineer 

John   Duncan Master  mechanic 

G.  E.    Motz Purchasing  agent 

GULF,    COLORADO    &   SANTA    FE 

The  following  officers  have  been  appointed  on  the  Gulf,  Colo- 
rado &  Santa  Fe,  effective  March  i : 

Executive  Department 

F.  G.  Pettibone.  ..Vice-president    Galveston,  Tex. 

Financial  Department 
A.  C.  Torbert. . . .  Sec,  treas.  and  trans,  agent.  " 

L.    C.    Deming .Assistant    secretary New  York. 

C.  K.    Cooper.  ..  .Assistant    treasurer " 

D.  L.   Gallup Comptroller    " 

G.  N.   Yard Paymaster    Galveston,    Tex. 

D.  W.  McLeod. . .  Auditor    " 

H.  J.  Verion Assistant    auditor " 

Legal  Department 

S.  T.   Bledsoe. ...  General    counsel New  York. 

G.    Lathrop General  solicitor Chicago. 

Operating  Dep.\rtment 

W.  E.  Maxson \ssistant  gen.   man. ......  .Galveston,  Tex. 

V.  C.James Asst.    to   gen.    man " 

S.  C.  Kirkpatrick.      "  "  "   " 

Mechanical  Department 

J.   E.   McQuillen.  .  Mechanical    supt " 

Traffic  Department 

J.   S.   Hershey. . .  .Gen.   freight  agent " 

F.  R.  Dalzell .\sst.  gen,  freight  agent....  " 

W.    S.    Keenan. ..  General  pass   agent " 

E.  F,  Adams .\sst.  gen.  pass,  agent " 

J.  B.  Moore General  baggage  agent "  ! 
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(/!(//,  Colorado  &  Santa  Pc,  Continued 

ENdlNEERlNfi    AND    M.MNTKNANCE    DEPARTMENT 

K.    Merritt    Chief  engineer Galveston,  Tex. 

M.   l'.  Temple. ...  Prill.  :isst.  engineer 

K.   B.   Duncan.  ...  1  'i>.irict  engineer 

E.   Hanson    Signal  eiigincer 

J.   L.   Starkie ( >llice  engineer 

W.   J.    Smith \rciiitect    

W.   A.   Hudson. . .  Right  of  way  agent 

Terry,     Cavin     & 

Mills    General  attorneys 

Jno.  S.  Douglass. .  General  claim  agent 

S.    R.    Hicring. . .  .  I'reight  claim  agent 

O.   L.   Clarke Land  aiul  tax  coinm 

II.    M.   SiMiiian . . ,  .\sst.  land  and  tax  comm.. 

Purchasing  Department 

T.  O.  Wood Purchasing  agent L'leliurne,  Tex. 

E.  S.   Newton ....  .'^torckeeper  " 

F.  A.  Redmond.  ..  Man.,  fuel  oil  de|)artnienl.  .  \rdmorc,  Okla. 

J.    Matthews    ....  rolegraph    manager Galveston,  Tex 

W.   L.   Slioldoii.  . .  Car   accountant " 

T.   J.    Coggins.  ...  .'-^upt.  special  service " 

NEW  ORLEANS  GREAT  NORTHERN 

The  organization  of  the  Xew  Orleans  Great  Xorihern,  effective 
with  its  return  to  private  control,  is  announced  as  follows : 

Walter   P.   Cooke. Chairman  and  gen.  council.  Buffalo,    N.    Y. 

A.  C.    Goodyear. .  President   " 

Chas.   I.  James.  ..V'ice-president    Raliimore,  Md. 

F.  H,  Goodyear.  ..\'ice-president    Buffalo,   N.   Y. 

W.    E.    Farris. . .  .V'ice-pres.  and  gen.  mgr...Xew   Orleans,   La. 

F.  A.  Lehr. Sec.    and    treas Bufifalo,   N.   Y. 

D.  T.  Gushing \ssist    treas Bogalusa,    La. 

Geo.  M.  Whitney. .  Asst.  Sec Harrisburg,  Pa. 

Edw.  A.   Brandel.  Transfer    agent    Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

M.  J.  McMahon.  .Traffic    manager New   Orleans,   La. 

G.  B.  Auburtin \sst.  gen.  frt.  and  pass.  agt.  " 

Wm.  T.  Boardman.\sst.  gen.  frt.  and  pass.  agt.  " 

Walter  S.  Ayres. .  Industrial    commissioner. ..  Chicago. 

C.  J.  Wade Aud.,  car  acct.  &  frt.  cl.  agt.  Bogalusa,    La. 

C.  S.  Hanley Superintendent    " 

H.  W.   Heslin.  ...  Master    mechanic " 

J.   L.   Gould Trainmaster    " 

E.  R.   Cassidy. ...  Claim   agent " 

E.  E.  Laff  crty ....  Chief    surgeon " 

NEW    YORK    CENTRAL 

The  following  appointments  on  the  New  York  Central,  all  ef- 
fective March  1,  are  additional  to  those  mentioned  in  the  Railway 
Age  of  February  27.  page  659;  March  5,  page  745,  and  March  12, 
page  805 : 

C.  S.  White  ......  .Purchasing  agent New  York. 

C.   C.  Warne Asst.    purchasing   agent....  " 

C.  M.  Smith Tie  and  timber  agent " 

D.  T.  Murray. ..  .General    agent Voungstown,  Ohio. 

B.  B.   Milner' Engr.  M.  P.  &  rol  stock... New  York, 

R.  H,  Sage Assist,    auditor    " 

R.  C.  Brown Asst.  aud.  pass,  accts " 

J.  L.  Snow Asst.   to   aud.   pass,   accts..  " 

L.    Bender Assist,   treasurer " 

G.  W.  Porter "  

R.  P.  Ahrens "     /        Cleveland,   Ohio. 

NORFOLK    &    WESTERN 

J  R.  Ruffin,  freight  traffic  manager  of  the  Norfolk  &  Western, 
on  March  15  issued  a  circular  giving  the  organization  of  the 
freight  traffic  department  of  that  road,  as  shown  in  the  following 
list.  These  appointments  are  additional  to  those  given  in  the 
Railway  Age  of  March  5,  page  746,  and  of  March  12,  page  805  : 

B.  W.  Herrman. .  General    freight    agent Roanoke,  Va. 

T.  D.  Hobart Gen.  coal  freight  agent....  " 

T.   Gilbert   Wood.  Agricultural    agent " 

S.    S.    Bridgers. ..  Asst.    gen.    frt.   agent Columbus,  Ohio. 

G.F.Butler Asst.    gen.    frt.    agent Roanoke,  Va. 

Samuel   Claggett.  .  Commerce   agent    

H.  L.  Daw Div.   freight  agent " 

F.  T.    Brinkley...    "  "  Winston-Salem, 

N.  C. 

W.  A.  Huse "  "  Roanoke,  Va. 

T.  H.  Wilson Foreign  freight  agent Norfolk,  Va. 

S.  M.  Stevenson.  .Gen.  ea.  freight  agent New  York. 


C.    A.    Cowlcs. . . .  (Jen.    so.    freight    agent. ..  .Atlanta,  Ga. 
C.  H.  Kingsbury.  .General  west  freight  agent.  Chicago. 

F  W.  Jones General    agent Richmond,   Va. 

S.    KufTin "  "     l'cter.sl)urg,   Va. 

R.  M.  Taliaferro. .        "  "     Lynchburg,  Va. 

C.  L.  Baunigardiier        "  "     Bristol,    Va.-Tenn. 

(i.  C.  Van  /andt.        "  "     Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Vy.  M.  Macomber.Ncw   England   agent Boston,   Mass. 

T  S.  Harwood Commercial    agent Philadelphia,  Pa. 

T.  E.  Barrett "  "     Baltimore,   .\1d. 

J.  F.  McMahon.  ..  "  "     Rochester,  N.  Y. 

.M.  P.  Williams. .  .  "  "     Norfolk,  Va. 

II.  I).  Wilkcrson..  "  "     Pittsburgh,   Pa 

O  W.  Cox "  "     Toledo,  Ohio. 

A.    B.    Brown....  "  "     Chicago. 

D.  W.  Champjin..  "  "     St.    I^uis,   Mo. 

S.  A.  Campbell...  "  "     Louisville,    Ky. 

Theo.  Doty  "  "     Portsmouth,   Ohio. 

J.   M.   Brown "  "     Atlanta,  Ga. 

W.  T.  Cooper "  "     Birmingham,    .Ma. 

J.  H.  McAlister. . .  "  "     Chattanooga,  Tenn 

R.  S.  Cooley "  "     Knoxville,  Tenn. 

II.  F.  Daniels "  '    "     Memphis,    Tenn. 

L.    D.   Jones Morida    agent Jacksonville,  Fla. 

J   S.    Hoffman ....  Commercial    agent. Charlotte,  N.  C. 

S.  E.  Coldiron "  "     Wilmington,  N.  C. 

SPOKANE,  PORTLAND  &   SEATTLE 

The  following  has  been  announced  as  the  organization  of  the 
Spokane,  Portland  &  Seattle,  the  Oregon  Trunk,  the  Oregon 
Electric  and  the  United  Railways ; 

L.  C.  Gilman President   Portland,  Ore. 

W.  F.  Turner.... V.  pres.  and  controller " 

Robt.  Crosbie Secretary   " 

R.  H.  Relf Asst.  sec.  S.  P.  &  S St.  Paul,  Minn. 

E.  Pearson   Asst.  secretary Portland,  Ore. 

M.  Barger  Treasurer    " 

TEXAS   &   PACIFIC 

The  following  is  the  official  announcement  of  the  executive 
staff  of  the  Texas  &  Pacific  and  should  supersede  the  roster  ap- 
pearing in  the  Railway  Age  of  March  5,  page  751,  which  is  er- 
roneous in  several  instances : 

J.  L.  Lancaster. . . .  Receiver    Dallas,    Tex. 

C.  L.  Wallace....         "         New   Orleans,   La. 

T.   J.    Freeman. ..  General    counsel " 

J.   B.   Payne Traffic    manager Dallas,  Tex. 

T.  A,  Somerville. .  General  manager    " 

A.  J.  Biard Auditor    " 

E.  F.  Mitchell ....  Chief  engineer " 

L.  M.  Sullivan. . . .  Purchasing   engineer " 

A.   L,   Ewing Treasurer    " 

W   L.    Holder. ..  .Tax   commissioner " 

F.  J.   Burke Land  and  industrial  agent.  " 


Obituary 


L.  J.  Bricker,  agricultural  development  agent  of  the  North- 
ern Pacific,  died  at  Brainerd,  Minn.,  on  March  7. 

Harry  Osborne,  formerly  works  manager  at  the  Angus 
shops  of  the  Canadian  Pacific,  died  on  March  17.  1920.  in 
Montreal.  Mr.  Osborne  was  61  years  old  and  retireo  ho* 
railroad  work  during  1919. 


Railroads  will  never  be  managed  well  by  those  who  will  not 
have  to  share  possible  losses. — Gloucester  (Mass.)   Times. 

The  railroad  employees  say  they  object  to  the  public  pass-  ^1 
ing  on   their   decisions,   because    "the   public  would   be  hostile."  ^Pj 
Wouldn't  it  be  just  about  as  reasonable  for  a  political  candidate 
to  object  to  the  public  passing  on  his  candidacy,  on  the  ground 
that  it  might  vote  against  him? — Elmira   (N.   Y.)   Star. 

Railroads  of  this  country,  it  is  estimated,  will  need  a  billion 
dollars  annually  for  a  while,  in  order  to  meet  requirements  for 
extensions  and  betterments.  Attempts  to  add  heavy  wage  in- 
creases, and  the  government-ownership  advocates  might  feel  like 
the  man  who  w£s  charged  $10  a  week  for  the  feed  of  his  calf. 
He  said,  "Feed  the  animal  a  couple  of  days  longer  and  you  can  j 
keep  it." — Eau  Claire   (fVis.)    Telegraph. 


The    Table    of    Contents    Will    Be    Found    on    Page   5    of    the    Advertising    Section 


Professor  Vanderblue's  article,  which  we  publish  elsewhere 
in  this  issue,  is  a  sweeping  attack  upon  the  entire  current 

theory    of   railway    and    public    utility 

Valuation  and       valuation,    with    all    its    implications. 

"Unearned  That  theory  is  that  the  valuation  of  a 

Increment"         railway     or     public    utility    property 

should  be  based  mainly  upon  the  pres- 
ent cost  of  reproducing  it  and  that  the  return  allowed  to  be 
earned  upon  this  valuation  should  be  no  larger  than  is  neces- 
sary to  enable  it  to  escape  condemnation  by  the  courts  as 
confiscatory.  Mr.  Vanderblue  contends,  in  substance,  that 
a  valuation,  if  it  is  really  value  that  it  is  desired  to  deter- 
mine, should  be  based  upon  the  "unimpaired  investment  to 
date,"  and  that  to  this  should  be  added  allowances  for  all 
"intangibles"  due  to  the  development  of  the  organization  of 
the  railway,  and  of  its  connections,  traffic,  etc.  He  repudiates 
the  theory  that  railway  profits  should  be  subjected  to  special 
limitations,  that  the  so-called  "unearned  increment"  in  rail- 
way land  should  be  recaptured  by  the  public.  In  other 
words,  he  apparently  believes  that  since  when  railroads  were 
being  built  and  developed,  investors  in  them  were  allowed 
to  believe  they  would  be  treated  much  like  other  business 
concrns,  there  is  no  justification,  at  this  late  day,  for  adopt- 
ing an  entirely  different  policy  in  dealing  with  them,  if  their 
ownership  is  to  be  left  in  private  hands.  Whether  the  reader 
agrees  with  all  Mr.  Vanderblue's  arguments  and  conditions, 
he  will  find  his  discussion  interesting  and  forceful. 


It  is  significant  that  while  some  railroad  officers  are  com- 
plaining of  the  inefficiency  of  their  forces,  others  are  more 

or  less  enthusiastic   about  the  loyalty 

Reorganization      of    their    subordinates    and    the    work 

for  that    is    being    done    by    them.      With 

Efficiency  ^^ch   conflicting   reports,    the   question 

naturally  arises  as  to  the  correctness 
of  the  observations  or  as  to  the  nature  of  the  local  conditions 
which  determine  the  quality  and  quantity  of  service  ren- 
dered by  the  individuals.  Napoleon  had  the  rare  talent  of 
inspiring  his  men  to  a  degree  that  made  them  almost  super- 
human in  overcoming  difficulties.  To  what  extent  are  super- 
vising officers  deficient  in  the  qualities  of  real  leadership? 
Is  it  not  possible  that  the  lack  of  efficiency  in  many  cases 
may  be  traced  to  the  management  rather  than  to  the  men? 
How  many  supervising  officers  have  given  any  considerable 
amount  of  serious  study  to  the  art  of  handling  men?  A 
"boss"  must  possess  important  qualities  other  than  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  working  details  of  the  operations  under  his 
control;  indeed  officers  have  made  good  in  a  most  decided 
fashion  who  have  had  very  little  knowledge  of  the  details  of 
the  work  of  their  departments,  but  who  have  had  the  rare 
ability  of  understanding  human  nature  and  of  knowing  how 
to  inspire  their  men  to  put  forth  their  best  efforts.  No  matter 
how  well  fitted  an  executive  may  be  with  natural  ability  for 
the  handling  of  men,  he  will  find  it  necessary,  if  he  is  to 
secure  the  best  results,  to  give  much  time  and  deep  study  to 
this  question.  Just  as  the  skillful  designing  engineer  utilizes 
the  data  that  has  been  placed  at  his  disposal  by  scientific 
research,  so  the  executive  must  take  advantage  of  all  of  the 
scientific  investigations  and  studies  that  have  been  made  in 
relation  to  the  handling  of  the  human  element.  Are  you 
doing  this? 


The  survey  of  the  public  attitude  regarding  the  railroad 
question  presented  at  the  Railway  Business  Association 
dinner  by  George  W.  Simmons  de- 
Speed  Up  serves  the  most  careful  study  by  all 
Car  who  are  interested  in  the  preservation 
Building  '>*  the  present  favorable  sentiment 
toward  the  roads.  Mr.  Simmons  em- 
phasized the  need  for  courtesy  and  frankness  on  the  part 
of  the  railroad  employees.  The  need  for  increased  facilities 
for  handling  traffic,  though  not  brought  out  so  clearly,  must 
not  be  overlooked.  Railroad  officers  may  well  ask  them- 
selves whether  they  are  doing  all  that  is  in  their  power  to 
handle  the  traffic  to  the  best  advantage.  The  speaker  illus- 
trated forcefully  the  serious  consequences  of  the  present  short- 
age of  cars,  yet  at  the  present  time  some  roads  have  nearly 
50  per  cent  more  cars  on  their  line  than  they  own  and  others 
are  hampered  by  shortage  of  equipment,  \\ould  it  not  be 
advisable  to  use  more  extensive  and  drastic  measures' to  secure 
a  better  distribution  of  the  cars  than  is  noted  elsewhere  in 
this  issue,  even  though  it  would  increase  temporarily  the 
mileage  of  empty  cars  handled?  If  the  roads  are  to  supply 
the  equipment  needed  to  handle  in  a  satisfacton-  manner  the 
traffic  that  is  offered,  the  present  deficiency  in  the  supply 
of  cars  must  be  made  up.  It  is  estimated  that  over  700,000 
new  cars  will  be  needed  in  the  next  three  years.  On  this 
basis  240,000  cars  should  be  built  this  year  but  the  number 
ordered  thus  far  is  a  very  small  portion  of  this  total.  The 
transportation  needs  of  the  country  cannot  be  met  if  each 
road   tries  to  shift  the  burden   to  its  neighbors. 


The  recent  convention  of  the  American  Railway  Engineering 
As.sociation  was  beyond  question  the  most  successful  which 
this  organization  ever  held.     Not  only 
Encouragement     .^as  it  the  greatest  in  point  of  the  at- 
from  tendance  but,  as  stated  in  the  address  of 

the  Top  the  president,  it  represented  the  conclu- 

sion of  a  year  of  productive  co-opera- 
tion with  the  American  Railroad  Association  through  the 
agency  of  Section  II— Engineering.  The  officers  of  the  Amer- 
ican Railroad  Association  have  indicated  their  appreciation  of 
the  work  done  by  the  engineering  association,  and  the  latter 
has  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  its  work  is  receiving  the 
backing  of  the  superior  body.  The  success  of  the  A.  R.  E.  A. 
has  been  brought  about  through  a  correlation  of  the  efforts  of 
its  individual  members,  but  this  has  been  obtained  only 
through  the  co-operation  of  the  railroads  in  encouraging  their 
engineering  officers  to  devote  no  inconsiderable  portion  of 
their  time  to  association  affairs.  With  the  promise  of  even 
greater  future  returns  from  the  work  of  this  association,  there 
is  now  more  incentive  than  ever  for  assistance  by  the  rail- 
roads. Some  of  the  roads  have  been  giving  this  aid  unstint- 
ingly  for  years,  while  others  have  stood  aloof.  This  is  a 
matter  which  is  strictly  up  to  the  individual  managements. 
If  they  wish  to  have  a  part  in  this  valuable  work  they  must 
see  to  it  that  their  officers  are  properly  represented  in  the 
membership  and  on  the  committees.  How  many  railway 
presidents  have  taken  the  trouble  to  ascertain  whether  their 
chief  engineers  and  other  engineering  officers  are  members  of 
this  association?  The  A.  R.  E.  A.  is  now  making  a  concerted 
effort  to  increase  its  numbers,  and  the  railway  executives  can 
do  much  to  make  it  a  success. 
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The  Cost  of  Maintaining  Grain  Doors 

ONK  oi  Mil  MiiM  niKKlcui.T  fcuturi's  in  aniiiation  with 
the  slupmonl  of  i;r;iin  is  to  sfturt'  satisfactory  grain  door 
service.  Unfortunately,  the  responsiljility  for  the  suijplyinc; 
and  maiiitenaiue  of  .satisfactory  grain  doors  does  not  lie  with 
the  agencies  most  directly  involved  in  their  actual  use.  The 
doors  are  placed  l)y  the  .shipper  and  removed  at  the  elevator, 
while  the  principal  function  of  the  carrier  is  to  supf)ly  the 
doors  and  foot  the  hills.  This  inevitably  leads  to  carelessness 
in  the  use  of  the  doors  and  in  seeing  that  they  are  returned 
when  the  cars  are  unloaded.  Furthermore,  it  tends  to  encour- 
age the  use  of  inferior  material  in  their  construction,  which 
results  in  increased  liability  of  damage  to  the  doors  in  remov- 
ing them  from  the  cars  and  greater  probability  of  loss  of 
grain  in  transit,  thus  completing  the  vicious  circle. 

One  of  the  large  grain  shipping  .systems  in  the  West  spends 
from  $300,000  to  $500,000  a  year  in  the  maintenance  of  grain 
doors,  which  is  equivalent  approximately  to  a  50  per  cent 
renewal  each  \ear.  The  lireakage  resulting  from  each  unload- 
ing amounts  to  as  high  as  1 5  to  20  per  cent.  With  the  price 
of  lumber  used  in  grain  door  construction  showing  an  increase 
from  the  pre-war  price  of  $7  or  $8  per  1,000  b.  m.  to  $60, 
thus  making  a  cost  as  high  as  $15  a  car  for  complete  equip- 
ment, the  increased  importance  of  economy  in  the  use  of  grain 
doors  is  apparent. 

The  evils  of  the  present  situation  were  clearly  brought  out 
in  a  set  of  resolutions  passed  about  a  year  ago  by  the  Ter- 
minal Grain  Weighmasters  and  a  committee  of  the  National 
Scalesmen's  Association,  in  session  at  Milwaukee,  Wis.  These 
resolutions  condemn  practices  of  unloading  which  destroy  the 
doors,  when  equally  satisfactory  results  could  be  obtained  by 
removing  the  standard  .sections  from  the  top  of  the  doorways 
section  by  section,  as  well  as  the  practice  of  using  20-penny 
and  larger  nails  to  secure  the  doors  to  the  door-posts.  The 
resolutions  recommend  the  use  of  not  larger  than  16-penny 
nails,  and  the  least  possible  number  of  these.  The  resolu- 
tions further  urge  that  the  carriers  revise  their  specifications 
for  grain  doors  or  take  such  steps  as  may  be  necessary  to  stop 
the  growing  practice  of  using  poor,  culled,  rotten  and  other 
unsuitable  lumber  in  the  manufacture  of  the  doors. 

The  grain  shipping  season  is  now  past  and  the  next  season 
will  not'open  for  some  months.  During  this  time  the  carriers 
should  take  measures,  acting  through  their  local  agents  at 
shipping  points,  to  secure  the  largest  measure  of  co-operation 
from  the  shippers  in  properly  fastening  the  doors  so  that  they 
may  be  removed  at  the  unloading  point  with  the  least  possible 
damage.  With  the  doors  properly  fastened,  similar  measures 
may  be  taken  at  unloading  points  with  a  reasonable  hope  of 
success  in  securing  the  careful  removal  and  return  of  the 
doors. 


Present  Conditions  Demand 

Modern  Power 

THE  EFFECT  of  the  increased  capacity  of  locomotives  on 
railroad  operating  cost  was  brought  out  forcefully  in  a 
recent  railroad  club  paper.  The  author  pointed  out  that  from 
1888  to  1917  the  revenue  tons  per  train  increased  from  176 
to  620.  During  the  same  period  the  cost  of  coal  per  ton  had 
advanced  from "$1.14  to  $2.20,  but  the  fuel  consumption  per 
ton-mile  had  been  decreased  one-third  and  the  cost  had  in- 
creased only  from  $.0006  to  $.0007  per  ton-mile.  The  great- 
est single  factor  in  bringing  about  these  economies  has  been 
improved  motive  power.  The  increase  in  size  has  not  been 
so  important  as  the  development  of  devices  to  save  fuel  and 
labor  and  secure  increased  capacity;  in  fact  without  these 
appliances  the  large  modem  locomotives  are  insufficient  ma- 
chines. 


i  ()  .some  of  our  readers  tlie.se  facts  may  .seem  ( ommonplacc. 

The  RailuHiy  Aju'  has  emphasized  them  many  times  in  the 
past  and  the  only  reason  for  rejjeating  them  is  tiiat  even  to- 
day .some  railroad  officers  fail  to  realize  their  full  significance. 

riiat  such  is  the  case  is  shown  by  the  action  of  some  roads 
in  drawing  uj)  s[)ecifications  for  new  power  which  specifically 
exclude  some  of  the  modern  appliances  now  in  general  use.  It 
is  difficult  to  follow  the  reasoning  of  the  men  who  consider 
the  elimination  of  all  special  devices  to  be  desiralile.  It  is 
true  that  in  this  way  a  reduction  in  the  first  cost  could  be  ef- 
fected, l)Ut  the  first  cost  of  a  locomotive  should  be  a  second- 
ary consideration.  The  costs  of  fuel  and  lalx)r  are  constantly 
increasing  and  the  only  way  to  combat  this  increase  is  to  in- 
crea.se  locomotive  capacity.  If  this  is  done  by  applying  mod- 
ern devices  the  gain  in  most  cases  is  two-fold.  Whatever 
saves  fuel  also  increa.ses  the  capacity  of  the  power  and  what- 
ever saves  labor  speeds  up  operation  and  increases  the  ca- 
pacity of  the  road. 

In  1905  there  were  in  use  locomotives  which  were  essen- 
tially the  same  as  tho-se  built  today,  except  that  they  were 
not  fitted  with  the  modern  appliances.  These  Icx-omotives, 
burning  5,000  lb.  of  coal  per  hour,  developed  about  1,120 
hp. ;  a  modern  engine  at  the  same  rate  of  combustion  delivers 
2,000  hp.  Locomotives  are  con.stantly  being  made  more  ef- 
ficient and  the  only  way  to  take  advantage  of  progress  is  to 
secure  modern  power.  Some  roads  have  ordered  locomotives 
which  are  duplicates  of  designs  built  four  or  five  years  ago. 
Has  nothing  been  learned  in  all  that  time  that  would  make 
for  improvement?  Any  road  that  overlooks  the  savings  that 
can  be  effected  by  the  application  of  modern  devices  is  simply 
losing  the  earning  power  of  these  improvements  for  a  time 
and  will  no  doubt  apply  them  later  at  an  increased  cost  for 
their  installation. 

Progress  in  locomotive  development  is  relative  and  the 
road  that  does  not  move  forward  is  going  backward.  It  be- 
hooves every  road  when  buying  power  to  capitalize  the  ex- 
perience of  the  motive  power  department  and  to  apply  every 
up-to-date  device  that  possesses  real  merit. 


Electric  Lighted  Block  Signals 

Contribute  to  Economical  Operation 

ALTHOUH  THERE  ARE  advantages  in  replacing  oil  by  elec- 
tricity for  the  lighting  of  railway  signals,  progress  in 
that  direction  has  been  slow.  Electric  lighted  signals  are  now 
used  on  about  19  per  cent  of  the  entire  automatic  block  signal 
mileage  in  this  country.  Of  the  roads  so  equipped,  12  have 
over  100  miles  and  3  have  over  500  miles  electrically 
lighted.  These  installations  undoubtedly  include  position 
and  color  light  signals  as  well  as  semaphores;  and  it  is  prob- 
ably true  that  at  least  85  per  cent  of  the  electric  lighted  sig- 
nals are  on  lines  along  which  power  circuits  have  been  estab- 
lished for  other  reasons,  such  as  for  electrification  or  because 
the  signals  are  operated  by  alternating  current.  The  remain- 
der of  the  signal  mileage  in  the  country,  which  amounts  to 
about  81  per  cent,  depends  upon  oil  or  gas  to  furnish  the  night 
indication,  although  oil  is  generally  used,  especially  for  low 
voltage  signal  installations.  Even  for  that  type  of  signaling 
there  is  an  appreciable  mileage  upon  which  the  signals  are 
electrically  lighted,  and  it  is  in  this  direction  that  the  greatest 
progress  may  be  made.  Recent  developments  in  the  manu- 
facture of  electric  lamps,  specially  adapted  for  this  class  of 
service,  makes  the  solution  of  the  problem  more  feasible  when 
used  in  connection  with  low-voltage  batteries. 

Oil-burning  lamps  require  the  attention  of  either  a  signal 
maintainer  or  a  lampman  every  few  days,  and  the  lamps  must 
burn  continuously.  But  with  the  electric  lighted  signal  it  is 
possible  to  provide  an  automatic  means  whereby  the  lighting 
of  the  lamp  can  be  controlled  by  the  approach  of  the  train,  if 
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desired.  This  feature  can  be  installed  at  a  nominal  cost, 
depending  upon  the  type  of  installation,  and  will  result  in  an 
appreciable  saving  in  battery  consumption  and  in  an  increase 
in  the  life  of  the  lamp,  which  at  present  is  designed  to  bum 
approximately  1,200  hours;  in  other  words,  if  the  circuits  for 
the  lamp  are  arranged  so  that  it  will  burn  continuously,  its 
life  will  be  approximately  50  days.  On  the  other  hand,  if 
an  approach  system  is  installed  the  lamp  will  burn  only  upon 
the  approach  of  a  train,  and  its  life  will  depend  upon  the 
occupancy  of  the  track  sections;  that  is,  assuming  30  train 
movements  a  day.  each  consuming  four  minutes,  the  total 
occupancy  of  track  will  be  two  hours.  Upon  that  basis  a 
1,200-hour  continuous  burning  lamp  would  last  600  days. 

With  an  electric  lighted  system  of  signals  the  service  of  the 
lampman,  or  the  time  it  requires  a  maintainer  to  take  care  of 
the  oil  lamps,  can  be  dispensed  with.  Of  course,  the  electric 
light  system  requires  maintenance,  but  nothing  compared  with 
that  required  by  the  oil.  In  territories  where  maintainers 
take  care  of  the  oil  lights,  as  well  as  the  signals,  a  change  to 
electric  lighting  may  make  it  possible  to  lengthen  their  terri- 
tories, thereby  eliminating  or  transferring  the  service  of  one 
or  more  such  maintainers.  Now  that  the  roads  have  gone 
back  to  their  owners,  the  officers  are  free  to  inaugurate  and 
work  up  new  plans  and  methods  which  in  their  judgment  will 
contribute  to  economical  operation;  because  of  the  constantly 
increasing  shortage  of  labor  the  question  of  signal  lighting 
other  than  by  mean?  of  oil  may  find  favorable  consideration. 


Possibilities  of  Raising  New  Capital 

THE  Transportation  Act  has  apparently  put  an  end, 
for  the  time  being,  to  any  hopes  of  financing  the  re- 
quirements of  the  railroads  by  the  issue  of  additional 
stock.  The  Lackawanna  or  the  Union  Pacific  might  sell 
stock  at  a  price  above  par,  but  they  are  the  exceptions.  The 
form  of  the  law  is  such  that  new  railroad  securities  will  al- 
most of  necessity  bear  a  fixed  rate  of  interest.  Investors  are 
hardly  likely  to  be  willing  to  take  stock  on  which  the  rate  of 
dividends  must  of  necessity  be  limited  while  there  is  no  as- 
surance that  in  a  time  of  unusual  depression  or  because  of 
the  failure  successfully  to  compete  with  other  roads  in  the 
same  group  dividends  may  not  be  reduced  or  entirely  sus- 
pended. 

Take  a  strong  road  like  the  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe. 
Assume  that  it  runs  through  three  rate  groups  in  two  of  which 
it  competes  with  the  Southern  Pacific  and  in  the  third  with 
a  number  of  other  roads.  Valuation  will  quite  surelv  show 
a  larger  investment  and  "final  value"  for  the  Santa  Fe  than 
the  face  value  of  all  the  bonds  and  the  par  value  of  the  stock 
outstanding.  The  same,  however,  will  be  true  of  the  South- 
em  Pacific.  In  the  rate  groups  through  which  the  Santa  Fe 
runs,  the  rates  will  be  fixed  to  allow  earnings  of  5^  per 
cent  on  the  aggregate  value  of  the  Santa  Fe,  Southern  Pa- 
cific and  other  roads — the  Rock  Island,  etc.  Under  these 
rates  the  Santa  Fe  could  pay  interest  charges  on  its  bonds 
and  something  more  than  6  per  cent  on  its  stock;  but  even 
if  the  5^^  per  cent  on  the  average  for  the  group  would  per- 
mit the  Atchison  to  earn  10  per  cent  on  its  stock,  would  this 
be  incentive  sufficient  to  induce  a  man  to  invest  in  Atchison 
stock  at  par?  It  hardly  seems  likely.  With  a  pencil  and 
paper  he  can  figure  out  the  maximum  that  he  can  get  on  this 
stock — 10  or  11  or  some  other  per  cent — but  he  can  feel  no 
assurance  that  in  the  next  five  or  ten  years  the  Southern  Pa- 
cific would  not  compete  so  successfully  as  to  leave  the  Santa 
Fe  with  only  three  or  four  per  cent  left,  after  interest  charges, 
for  its  stock.  Reverse  the  assumption  and  the  same  thing  ap- 
plies in  regard  to  the  sale  of  Southern  Pacific  stock  at  par. 

This  is  all  by  way  of  saying  that  the  investor  can  no  longer 
hope  to  buy  railroad  stock  and  realize  a  handsome  profit  as 


compensation  for  the  risk  which  he  has  assumed.  Lacking 
the  hope  of  profit,  he  will  demand  a  fixed  charge,  which,  if 
it  is  not  paid,  gives  him  the  privilege  of  placing  the  railroad 
company  in  the  hands  of  receivers. 

It  is  interesting  to  see  what  effect  the  passage  of  the  rail- 
road bill  has  had  on  the  market  price  of  railroad  stocks.  Of 
course  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  stock  of  a  company 
may  be  traded  in  from  day  to  day  at,  say,  between  80  and  90, 
when  if  $20,000,000  in  new  shares  of  that  stock  were  to  be 
issued  it  might  be  quite  impossible  to  sell  the  stock  at  75. 
However,  one  thing  may  fairly  be  assumed  with  safety.  New 
stock  can  not  be  sold  at  a  higher  price  than  the  stock  already 
issued  is  being  quoted  at  in  the" day-to-day  trading  on  the 
exchange.  As  far  back  as  January  1  students  of  the  situa- 
tion began  to  base  their  estimates  on  their  opinions  concern- 
ing the  probable  form  of  the  compromise  between  the  Cum- 
mins and  the  Esch  bills  and  it  will  be  of  interest  to  examine 
prices  from  that  time.  Let  us  take  six  railroad  stocks  that 
are  actively  traded  in  l)ut  which  appeal  to  widely  different 
classes  of  investors  and  speculators. 

The  Union  Pacific,  a  stock  paying  10  per  cent,  represents 
not  only  the  earning  power  of  one  of  America's  most  prosper- 
ous railroads,  but  also  large  values  in  the  securities  of 
other  companies,  most  of  them,  however,  railroads.  On 
January  2,  Union  Pacific  sold  in  the  neighborhood  of  124. 
During  January  quotations  remained  at  almost  the  same 
figure,  but  on  February  6  dropped  below  120;  and  on  Feb- 
ruary 13  it  was  quoted  at  110.  The  following  week  it  went 
to  about  118  and  remained  around  that  price  until  the  an- 
nouncement of  the  two  favorable  Supreme  Court  decisions. 

The  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe  and  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  are  standard  investment  stocks.  There  is  almost  no 
speculative  element  in  either,  and  both  have  been  considered 
sound  investments  for  widows'  trust  funds.  Pennsylvania 
has  a  par  value  of  SO,  but,  taking  it  on  the  basis  of  100, 
1.  e.,  givmg  a  quotation  for  two  shares  instead  of  one  to 
make  it  easily  comparable  with  other  stocks  having  a  par 
value  of  100,  it  sold  at  about  the  same  price  as  Atchison  on 
January  2— m  the  neighborhood  of  ^3.  The  price  remained 
about  the  same  through  January,  dropped  slightly  in  the  first 
two  weeks  of  February,  crossing  80  on  Februan-  18  but  sold 
up  the  following  week  to  above  85 ;  it  has  remained'  at  about 
that  price  since.  Atchison,  selling  at  about  the  same  price 
as  Pennsylvania  on  January  2,  dropped  off  gradually  to 
about  78  on  February  13,  and  is  now  selling  at  about  81. 

New  York  Central  has  not  quite  the  long  record  as  an 
investment  stock  that  Pennsylvania  has,  and  the  capitaliza- 
tion of  the  company  consists  so  largely  of  securities  bearing 
fixed  interest  charges  that  the  stock  is  more  speculative  in 
character.  The  New  York  Central,  however,  during  the 
two  years  of  government  operation,  showed  up  remarkably 
well.  In  fact,  in  the  last  five  years  the  earning  power  of  this 
property  has  increased  rapidly  and  has  been  in  marked  con- 
trast to  the  demonstrated  earning  power  of  its  competitors 
On  January  2  New  York  Central  was  selling  a  little  below 
70,  dropped  off  very  gradually  to  a  little  below  65  on  Feb- 
ruary 13,  and  is  now  selling  around  76. 

Baltimore  &  Ohio  some  years  ago  was  considered  a  sound 
mvestment  stock.  It  is  probably  still  held  by  a  large  number 
of  persons,  including  many  women,  who  are  dependent  for 
their  living  on  their  income  from  tlieir  investments.  The 
earning  power  of  the  property,  however,  has  greatly  declined 
under  conditions  beyond  the  remedy  of  the  management.  The 
company  continued  to  pay  dividends  even  during  one  year 
when  the  payment  had  to  be  made  from  surplus.  It  is  one  of 
the  roads  which,  were  there  no  guarantee  of  a  continuation  of 
rentals,  would  be  in  a  rather  bad  way.  The  stock  would  not 
ordinarily  now  be  recommended  by  a  conservative  banking 
house  as  anything  but  a  speculation.  On  January  2  Balti- 
more &  Ohio  was  selling  at  about  32  and  continued  almost 
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at  tliis  livt'l,  dropping  down  to  ;d)out  28  on  February  13, 
fnim  whidi  jioint,  however,  it  recovered,  selling  on  February 
27  at  over  ,i5,  and  is  now  (luoted  at  about  .>4, 

Erie  (onimon  may  be  classed  as  wlioUy  speculative  in  value. 
A  valuation  of  the  property  may  show  a  considerably  greater 
"final  value"  than  the  aggregate  of  the  many  series  of  bonds 
outstanding;  but,  in  addition  to  a  ver>'  heavy  funded  debt, 
there  is  first  preferred  and  .second  preferred  stock,  both  of 
whicli  precede  the  common.  On  January  2  Eric  was  .selling 
at  about  13,  dropped  down  to  a  little  under  10  on  February 
l.\  and  is  now  selling  at  alx)ut  15. 

The  drop  in  railroad  stocks  around  February  13  was  in 
part  due  to  general  market  conditions,  but  also  probably  to  a 
fear  at  that  time  that  no  compromise  would  i)e  reached  by 
Congress  and  tliat  the  roads  would  be  turned  back  to  their 
owners  on  March  1  without  legislation  or  the  continuance  of 
rentals.  Since  then,  as  we  see,  there  have  been  moderate 
advances,  but  the  market  has  shown  no  enthusiasm  what- 
ever. The  passage  of  the  railroad  bill  brings  various  benefits, 
but  it  cannot  be  said  to  have  given  any  decided  increase  of 
strength  to  the  railroad  .share  market.  While,  of  course,  the 
factors  affecting  the  stock  market  are  so  many  and  varied 
that  the  course  of  six  stocks  proves  nothing,  yet  the  exhibit 
affords  corroborative  evidence  to  back  up  the  assertion  that 
most  railroads  will  find  it  quite  impossible  to  finance  their 
capital  needs  in  the  near  future  by  the  sale  of  additional 
stock. 


Effect  of  Locomotive  Counter- 
balancing on  Stresses  in  Rails 

Decause  or  THE  MANY  more  or  less  indefinite,  if  not  in- 
tangible,  influences  entering  into  the  loading  and  support 
of  track,  its  design  has  been  less  scientific  than  that  of  almost 
any  other  engineering  structure.  Owing  to  the  varying  con- 
ditions of  support  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  loading  on  the 
other  hand,  it  has  not  been  possible  for  engineers  to  design 
the  track  structure  with  any  degree  of  precision  approaching 
that  of  a  bridge.  Rather,  the  track  has  been  l)uilt  almost 
entirely  by  rule  of  thumb  methods,  adding  more  or  larger  ties 
or  increasing  the  weight  of  the  rail  from  time  to  time  as  con- 
ditions appeared  to  make  it  necessary. 

As  a  result  there  have  been  those  who  have  been  of  the 
opinion  in  recent  years  that  the  loading  has  reached  the 
limit  of  safe  practice,  if  it  has  not  already  exceeded  it,  and 
that  this  has  been  a  contributing  if  not  the  primary  cause  of 
many  of  the  recent  rail  failures  of  certain  types.  Unfortu- 
nately neither  the  proponents  of  this  idea  nor  those  opposing 
it  have  been  able  to  substantiate  their  arguments  with  con- 
clusive data.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  particular  importance 
attaches  to  the  second  progress  report  of  the  Joint  Committee 
on  Stresses  in  Track  of  the  American  Railway  Engineering 
Association  and  the  American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers. 
This  report,  which  was  abstracted  in  the  Railway  Age  of 
March  5  and  March  12,  contains  a  large  amount  of  infor- 
mation which  forms  a  definite  contribution  to  that  phase  of 
this  problem  relating  to  the  effect  of  speeds  and  the  counter- 
balancing of  locomotive  drivers  on  the  stresses  in  the  rail. 
As  such  it  warrants  the  serious  consideration  of  engineering 
and  mechanical  department  officers. 

The  counterbalancing  of  locomotives  has  been  a  source  of 
contention  for  years,  the  discussion  being  renewed  with  each 
successive  wave  of  kinked  rails.  The  committee  points  out 
the  fact  pertinently  in  this  connection  that  the  frequency  with 
which  kinked  rails  are  found  is  an  indication  of  the  punish- 
ment which  the  track  receives  even  more  often  at  speeds  not 
sufficient  to  leave  such  visible  indications  of  damage. 

The  tests  were  made  on  tracks  of  the  St.  Louis-San  Fran- 
cisco and  the  Illinois  Central,  which,  the  committee  states. 


were  in  ordinarily  good  condition.  Santa  Ic  and  Pacific 
ty|)('  l(Kom()tives,  taken  from  regular  servi(o,  were  employed 
in  the  tests  on  the  Eri.sc o,  and  Mikado  type  locomotives  on 
the  Illinois  Central.  The  rail  was  of  85-ib.  A.  S.  C.  E.  s.i- 
tion  in  both  instances. 

Uy  means  of  special  apparatus  the  stre.-scs  produced  in  the 
rails  l)y  these  locomotives  ;md  by  tlieir  individual  driving 
wheels  were  determined  for  various  speeds,  and  these  stresses 
were  differentiated  between  tiiose  resulting  from  speed  and 
those  caused  by  the  counterl)alancing  of  the  drivers.  The 
tests  with  the  Santa  Fe  type  locomotive  showed  the  maximum 
.stress  in  the  rail  under  the  main  driver  at  a  speed  of  50  miles 
an  hour  to  be  3.75  times  that  at  5  miles  an  hour.  The 
increase  due  to  speed  was  placed  at  92  per  cent  and  the 
remainder  was  attributed  to  the  counterbalance.  The  total 
increase  in  stress  for  a  .speed  of  40  miles  per  hour  was  found 
to  be  2.58  times,  and  for  a  speed  of  25  miles  per  hour  nearly 
double.  The  increase  due  to  counterbalance  alone  at  the 
latter  speed  was  58  per  cent. 

Averaging  all  tests  for  all  drivers,  the  average  increase  in 
stress  in  the  rails  at  a  speed  of  50  miles  an  hour  due  to  speed 
alone  was  60  per  cent  for  the  Santa  Fe  type  locomotive,  ?>S 
per  cent  for  the  Pacific  type  and  50  per  cent  for  the  Mikado 
type.  The  average  increases  in  stresses  in  the  rail  at  the 
.several  drivers,  due  to  the  effect  of  counterjjalance  at  the  same 
speed,  was  85  per  cent  for  the  Santa  Fe  type,  30  per  cent  for 
the  Pacific  type  and  60  per  cent  for  the  Mikado  type  locomo- 
tive. Further,  the  increase  in  stress  at  the  main  driver  was 
greater  in  each  case  than  the  average  just  given  and  was  much 
greater  with  the  Santa  Fe  type,  as  indicated  above. 

Further  studies  were  undertaken  to  determine  whether  the 
stresses  set  up  in  the  two  rails  were  the  same,  the  experience 
on  the  Frisco  having  given  .some  indication  that  injuries  were 
more  common  to  rails  under  the  left  side  of  a  locomotive  than 
on  the  opposite  side.  The  investigation  showed  that  the  sum 
of  the  stresses  in  the  rail  at  the  five  wheels  on  the  left  side 
was  as  much  as  20  per  cent  greater  than  for  the  right  side. 
This  excess  was  found  to  hold  true  for  both  maximum  and 
mean  stresses  and  for  all  speeds. 

Another  feature  developed  in  this  study  was  the  fact  that 
the  stress  at  the  outer  edge  of  the  base  of  rail  was  uniformly 
greater  than  that  at  the  inner  edge  for  all  speeds  at  all  posi- 
tions of  the  counterweights  of  all  the  drivers,  and  for  the 
higher  as  well  as  the  lower  stresses.  The  average  of  ■  the 
stresses  at  the  outer  edge  for  the  several  wheels  ranged  from 
20  to  50  per  cent  greater  than  at  the  inner  edge,  or  from  9  to 
20  per  cent  greater  than  the  mean  stress  in  the  base  of  the 
rail. 

While  these  studies  have  not  been  pursued  to  a  final  con- 
clusion and  further  tests  may  modify  some  of  the  data  given 
below,  they  have  gone  sufficiently  far  to  indicate,  at  least  in 
a  general  way,  what  the  final  results  will  be  in  certain  direc- 
tions. There  can  be  no  disagreement  with  the  statement  that 
they  indicate  the  necessity  for  the  most  careful  study  of  the 
problem  of  counterbalancing  locomotives.  The  fact  that  the 
mean  stress  in  the  base  of  rails  was  found  to  be  as  high  as 
52,000  lb.  per  sq.  in.  and  10  per  cent  higher  than  this  in  the 
head  should  be  sufficient  to  demonstrate  the  need  for  action 
now  when  so  many  new  locomotives  are  being  ordered. 

Although  this  study  offers  no  excuse  for  lightening  the 
demand  for  improvements  in  mill  practice  to  better  the  qual- 
ity of  the  rails,  it  does  point  out  the  necessity  for  the  more 
scientific  study  of  the  service  to  which  they  are  subjected  in 
order  to  reduce  to  the  practical  minimum  the  burden  placed 
on  them.  With  data  regarding  the  effect  of  improper  counter- 
balancing now  available  for  the  first  time,  those  charged  with 
the  design  of  locomotives  are  under  obligation  to  use  this 
information  in  such  a  way  as  to  reduce  to  the  minimum  the 
stresses  in  the  track.  The  figures  quoted  above  indicate  that 
there  is  still  a  long  distance  to  go. 


New  Coaling  Station  Speeds  up  Engine  Service 

Pittsburgh  &  Lake  Erie  Constructs  Plant  with  Modern  Coal, 
Sand,  Ash  and  Water  Facilities 


IN  THE  NEW  750-ton  coaling  station  recently  completed  by 
the  Pittsburgh  &  Lake  Erie  at  Brightwood,  Pa.,  about 
seven  miles  west  of  Pittsburgh,  locomotives  are  given  coal, 
sand,  ashes  and  water  service  during  a  stop  of  about  20  min., 
with  trains  leaving  on  an  estimated  spacing  of  10  min.  This 
plant,  which  is  primarily  for  freight  service,  replaces  an 
obsolete  and  inadequate  one  located  at  Groveton  about  1.9 
mi.  farther  west,  where  the  closest  spacing  of  trains  leaving 
the  plant  was  about  30  min.,  with  resultant  congested  traffic 
conditions  and  serious  delays. 

In  order  to  facilitate  the  movement  of  trains  through  the 
station,  the  four-track  main  line  of  the  railroad  was  widened 


crete,  the  superstructure  and  other  steel  frame  construction 
being  covered  with  asbestos-covered  corrugated  iron,  with  a 
roof  of  prepared  roofing  materials  laid  on  wood  sheathing. 
The  coaling  pockets  have  a  capacity  for  750  tons  of  coal  and 
serve  all  six  tracks,  with  two  chutes  at  each  track.  Coal  is 
delivered  to  the  plant  in  hopper  bottom  cars,  which  are  placed 
on  a  supply  track  located  along  the  hillside,  and  having  a 
capacity  for  10  loaded  cars  above  the  hoppers  and  10  empties 
below.  This  track  is  on  a  one  per  cent  grade  and  is  provided 
with  a  derail  and  a  safety  track  at  the  lower  end  to  protect 
the  main  tracks  from  runaway  cars. 

Two  hoppers  are  placed  tandem  under  the  supply  track. 


The  Completed   Bngntwooa   i^iant 


through  this  section  to  permit  the  construction  of  two  freight 
sidings  with  a  capacity  of  100  cars  each,  the  general  layout 
being  shown  in  the  illustration.  Freight  trains  pulling  in 
for  service  are  handled  on  both  main  and  siding  tracks,  and 
as  the  total  time  consumed  for  services  is  not  over  twice  the 
estimated  train  spacing,  the  main  line  is  kept  free  from  con- 

1  fusion  or  congestion.  The  plant  facilities  in  connection  with 
the  track  arrangement  are  such  that  two  trains  in  each  direc- 
tion, or  four  in  all,  can  be  given  the  full  service  simultane- 

1  ously,  and  in  addition  locomotives  on  each  of  the  passenger 
tracks  can  be  served  with  coal,  sand  and  water,  although 
ashes  cannot  be  handled.  In  operation  the  ashes  are  dropped 
and  water  delivered  at  one  stop,  while  separate  stops  are 
made  for  coal  and  sand. 

The  coaling  structure  was  constructed  of  reinforced  con- 


wliich  feed  into  two  separate  Zyo-ton  skip  bucket  hoists,  each 
capable  of  handling  75  tons  of  run-of-mine  coal  per  hour  and 
operated  by  independent  machinery  and  counterweights,  etc. 
The  two  skip  hoists  discharge  into  a  common  hopper  at  the 
top  of  the  elevator  tower,  from  which  the  coal  is  fed  auto- 
matically on  to  a  large-capacity  belt  conveyor  which  carries 
it  up  an  incline  to  the  center  of  the  coaling  pocket,  where  it  is 
dumped  automatically.  In  general,  only  one  hoist  is  operated 
at  a  time,  the  other  being  held  in  reserve,  the  capacity  of  the 
hoists  and  the  pockets  being  sufficient  to  allow  a  24-hr.  supply 
of  coal  to  be  placed  during  the  day  shift. 

The  wet  sand  is  delivered  to  the  40-car  capacity  storage 
house  in  hopper  bottom  cars,  which  dump  into  a  track  hopper 
located  slightly  dowTi  grade  from  the  two  coal  hoppers.  It  is 
then  elevated  by  a  bucket  elevator  to  the  top  of  the  storage 
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lioiiM-,  where  it  is  discharged  on  a  Ijclt  conveyor  which  carries 
it  to  tlie  center  of  tlie  l)in.  In  reclaiming  the  sand  from  the 
storage  bin  it  is  loaded  by  liand  labor  into  a  bell  l)iuket  ele- 
vator which  carries  it  to  the  hopjw'rs  over  the  drying  stove, 
where,  after  drying,  it  runs  down  over  inclined  .•^c  reens  into 
a  l)in  located  under  the  floor.  From  here  it  is  fed  by  gravity 
to  the  "boot"'  of  the  dry  sand  elevator,  which  delivers  it  to 
another  l)elt  conveyor  running  to  the  two  storage  bins  over 
the  co;iling  pocket,  each  bin  having  a  capacity  of  225  cu.  ft. 
and  discharging  by  gravity  to  three  of  the  si.x  tracks. 

The  Ash  Dumping  and  Water  Facilities 

Each  of  the  two  main  line  freight  tracks  on  the  two  sidings 
has  been  provided  with  an  ash  pit  14  ft.  long  and  having  a 
capacity  of  225  cu.  ft.  The  passenger  tracks  are  not  equipped 
for  this  service.  The  ashes  after  being  dropped  from  the 
lixomotive  to  the  pit  are  allowed  to  fall  into  a  75-cu.  ft. 
motor-operated  car  running  in  a  tunnel  under  the  pit,  the  fall 
of  the  ashes  l>eing  controlled  b\-  gates  in  the  bottom  of  each 
pit.  The  arrangement  is  sucii  that  the  ashes  continue  to  blow 
until  the  opening  is  choked  up,  after  which  the  gate  is  forced 
through  the  ashes,  cutting  off  that  portion  which  remains  in 
the  pit.  The  car  is  sufficiently  large  so  that  no  ashes  are 
spilled  on  the  floor  while  it  is  being  moved  to  the  hill  end  of 
the  tunnel,  where  it  is  dumped  into  a  90-cu.  ft.  skip  bucket 


on  tile  river  water  with  ircalmenl  for  scale-fonniiig  holids  and 
for  sedimentation  of  the  mud  and  other  matter  in  su.spension. 
A  careful  study  of  the  problem  was  made  to  determine  whether 
a  continuous  or  an  intermittent  j)lant  should  be  used  and 
whether  the  size  of  the  |»lant  should  be  small,  thereby  requir- 
ing the  services  of  a  pumjjcr  on  each  of  the  three  shifts  per 
day,  or  large  enough  to  allow  a  pumper  on  one  shift  to  pump 
and  treat  enough  water  for  24-hr.  u.se,  and  also  the  kind  of 
plant  which  would  provide  the  best  water,  including  the  prob- 
lem of  sedimentation. 

Two  .K^O-gal.  per  min.  triplex  pumps,  formerly  used  at 
Groveton,  were  available;  the.se  pumps  working  together  could 
deliver  42,000  gal.  an  hr.,  which  would  permit  the  pumper  on 
one  eight-hour  shift  to  furnish  easily  the  300,000  gal.  needed 
for  a  reasonal)le  increase  in  demand  over  the  present  j)eak 
load  of  daily  consumption.  The  use  of  a  continuous  treating 
plant  which  would  deliver  the  treated  water  into  one  storage 
tank  would  under  these  conditions  not  allow  time  for  the 
.solids  to  settle  properly.  For  these  and  other  reasons  the 
intemiittent  method  was  adopted,  and  two  400,000-gal.  steel 
tanks  were  provided,  to  be  used  alternately.  As  the  water  is 
being  pumped  into  one  tank  the  proper  amount  of  soda  ash 
and  lime  is  forced  by  a  separate  chemical  pump  into  the  raw 
water  pipe  at  the  point  where  it  enters  the  tank,  the  chemicals 
and  the  old  sediment  in  tiic  bottom  of  the  tank  being  mixed 
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hoist  and  then  moved  back  a  required  distance  to  clear.  The 
operation  of  the  hoist  is  entirely  automatic  and  is  electrically 
operated  and  controlled  by  a  push  button,  the  cycle  being 
completed  by  the  bucket  going  to  the  top  of  the  elevator,  where 
it  dumps  into  a  reinforced  concrete  ash  bin  with  a  capacity 
for  two  carloads,  and  then  returns  to  the  bottom,  where  it 
remains  until  the  push  button  is  again  operated.  In  order 
to  prevent  the  tunnel  car  from  interfering  with  the  bucket 
hoist  when  either  are  in  operation,  the  two  are  interlocked 
mechanically  and  electrically.  By  this  method  one  man  can 
remove  the  ashes  from  the  pit  at  the  rate  of  12  locomotives 
per  hr..  a  feature  which  has  permitted  a  reduction  in  labor 
from  the  two-men  per  shift  at  other  plants  on  the  road  to  one 
man,  representing  a  saving  of  three  men  each  24  hr. 

The  water  in  the  Ohio  river  adjacent  is  not  suitable  for 
boiler  use  without  treatment,  for  during  dry  weather  periods 
it  is  extremely  hard  and  during  flood  times  it  has  so  much 
soil  in  suspension  that  it  is  at  times  unsafe  to  use  owing  to 
the  deposit  of  mud  on  the  crown  sheets,  which  in  some  cases 
forms  arches  between  the  flues,  resulting  in  burnt  boilers. 
An  effort  was  made  to  secure  water  from  the  gravel  bed  under 
the  river  bottom  by  using  deep  driven  wells,  but  this  method 
was  abandoned  on  account  of  the  large  amount  of  salt  in  the 
water  so  obtained.     It  therefore  became  necessary  to  depend 


with  the  incoming  water  by  the  currents  formed  by  it.  The 
size  of  the  tank  and  the  short  pumping  period  of  eight  hours 
gives  about  16  hr.  for  the  chemical  reaction  and  the  subse- 
quent sedimentation  to  take  place  before  the  water  is  used. 
While  this  work  is  going  on  the  treated  water  in  the  other  tank 
is  being  used. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  next  pumping  period  the 
pumper  operates  or  changes  the  valves,  six  in  number,  which 
disconnects  it  with  the  water  pump  and  the  chemical  pump 
pipe  lines.  The  full  tank  is  then  connected  with  the  stand- 
pipe  line  and  the  water  and  the  chemical  pump  lines  are 
closed  from  it,  the  three  lines  being  16  in.,  10  in.  and  1  Vi 
in.  in  diameter,  respectively.  All  of  the  valves  are  of  the 
quick-operating  gate  type  and  are  operated  by  levers  attached 
to  the  stems  which  are  extended  up  through  the  concrete  cover- 
ing over  the  valve  pit.  These  levers  are  attached  to  the  stems 
in  the  proper  manner  to  produce  the  desired  results  at  one 
tank,  with  the  handle  ends  either  all  up  or  all  down.  The 
valves  are  in  proper  position  for  each  tank  when  the  three 
levers  for  one  are  up  and  the  three  levers  for  the  other  are 
down.  This  arrangement  makes  the  mental  problem  for  the 
pumper  vers-  simple.  Water  is  supplied  through  four  12-in. 
standpipes.  one  for  each  passenger  track  and  one  for  each  of 
the  two  freight  tracks.     On  account  of  the  short  ash  pits  (14 
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ft.),  the  locomotive*  on  the  freight  tracks  are  spotted  each 
time  in  the  same  place  over  the  ash  pits,  and  the  standpipes 
are  so  located  that  the  fireman  can  take  water  while  the  ashes 
are  being  dropped  by  the  hostlers. 

Other  Miscellaneous  Features 

The  electric  current  used  for  light  and  power  is  furnished 
from  the  company's  power  house  at  McKees  Rocks,  the  com- 
bined horsepower  of  the  motors  and  of  the  light  load  being 
about  200  hp.  An  attempt  was  made  to  secure  current  from 
an  outside  company,  but  no  allowance  could  be  secured  to 
■compensate  for  the  short  periods  during  which  the  various 
motors  would  operate.  This  made  the  minimum  charge  on 
•account  of  the  demand  too  high  to  be  considered,  and  as  an 
alternating  current  power  line  was  being  constructed  over  the 
"territory  involved  for  signal  purposes,  three  additional  power 
wires  were  installed  on  the  signal  poles  for  the  6,600-volt 
•current  needed  for  this  purpose.  It  is  estimated  that  the 
saving  acc~omplished  Ijy  using  power  from  the  company  power 
house,  after  allowing  liberally  for  its  cost,  will  pay  the  cost 


The  Tandem  Tanks  for  Water  Service 

of  the  power  lines,  which  are  about  four  miles  long,  and  the 
cost  of  the  transformers  in  less  than  three  years.  The  con- 
tinuity of  the  power  service  from  this  source  is  considered  to 
be  fully  as  reliable  as  that  offered  by  the  outside  company. 

Much  attention  was  given  in  the  design  of  this  plant  to 
Safety  First  features.  All  counterweights  were  so  located  and 
so  protected  that  in  case  the  supporting  cables  or  chains 
.should  break  they  will  not  fall  on  the  chutes  or  in  any  way 
harm  the  workmen.  All  stairs  and  walks  are  guarded  by 
railings.  The  men  are  provided  with  comfort  rooms,  contain- 
ing stoves,  toilet  facilities,  wash  basins,  etc. 

The  construction  of  this  plant  was  carried  out  under  the 
direction  and  supervision  of  the  engineering  department  of 
the  Pittsburgh  &:  Lake  Erie,  J.  A.  Atwood,  chief  engineer, 
now  deceased,  and  A.  R.  Raymer,  then  assistant  chief  engineer 
and  now  chief  engineer. 


It  is  pl.\in-  the  government  should  look  into  the  equities  of  the 
costs,  wages,  materials,  management,  and  so  forth.  We  must 
have  railway  transportation,  so  we  must  pay  the  bill. — Helena 
{Mont.')  Record-Herald. 


Commission  on  Car  Service 

THE  Commission  on  Car  Service  has  sent  telegrams  to 
all  the  principal  railroads  advising  them  that  on  account 
of  depletion  of  the  bituminous  coal  stocks,  particularly 
east  of  the  Mississippi  river,  during  the  coal  strike  and  the 
period  of  low  production  thereafter,  a  critical  condition  now 
exists  and  that  it  is  urgently  necessary  that  bituminous  pro- 
duction be  immediately  increased  and  maintained  above 
11,000,000  tons  weekly,  beginning  March  29.  The  telegram 
stated  that  "continued  and  concerted  attention  to  the  job  by  all 
concerned"  would  make  this  possible  and  still  leave  a  fair  and 
reasonable  car  supply  and  transportation  for  other  commodi- 
ties requiring  coal  cars.  Coal  loading  lines  were  asked  to 
check  their  performance  of  the  past  few  weeks  with  the  record 
attained  during  September  and  October,  1919,  and  to  endeavor 
to  reach  and  surpass  those  figures.  Requirements  of  the  car 
service  rules,  it  was  stated,  may  be  temporarily  waived  when 
necessary  to  obtain  more  prompt  handling.  Last  week  the 
production  was  increased  to  approximately  10,900,000  tons. 

Refrigerator  Cars 

Recognition  of  the  seriousness  of  the  refrigerator  car  situa- 
tion was  given  in  the  telegram  sent  by  Chairman  Kendall 
of  the  Commission  on  Car  Service  to  all  railroads  under  date 
of  March  23.  He  said  that  the  railroads  are  confronted  by 
a  perishable  crop  situation  which  immediately  and  for  sev- 
eral months  to  come  makes  imperative  the  most  effective  utili- 
zation of  refrigerator  cars.  Demands  will  be  continually 
far  in  excess  of  the  available  refrigerator  car  supply  and  un- 
less otherwise  advised  by  the  commission  refrigerator  cars 
must  not  be  loaded  with  other  than  perishable  freight  re- 
quiring the  use  of  a  refrigerator  car.  If  perishable  freight 
loading  is  not  immediately  available,  such  cars  must  be  ex- 
pedited empty  to  perishable  freight  loading  territory  in  strict 
accordance  with  instructions  governing  from  time  to  time. 

Coal  and  Ore  at  Lake  Ports 

In  a  circular  sent  to  the  railroads  it  is  stated  that  present 
information  is  that  the  volume  of  coal  scheduled  to  move  to 
Lake  Erie  ports  this  year  and  the  volume  of  ore  scheduled 
to  move  from  such  ports  exceeds  all  previous  records.  It  is, 
therefore,  essential  that  all  hopper  or  so-called  heavy  clear- 
ing cars  of  the  ownership  of  lines  serving  the  Lake  Erie  ports 
be  assembled  on  these  lines  with  the  least  possible  delay  and 
that  these  cars  be  confined  to  the  lake  coal  and  ore  service 
to  the  extent  necessary  that  the  lake  lines  may  transport  to 
the  maximum  those  commodities  offered  for  movement  dur- 
ing the  coming  season.  To  accomplish  this  all  lines  were 
directed  to  give  the  home  movement  of  cars  belonging  to  the 
roads  serving  the  ports  preferred  attention  in  order  that  their 
speedy  return  may  be  expedited.  In  the  absence  of  prompt 
loading  it  is  directed  that  they  should  be  forwarded  empty 
without  delay  by  the  most  direct  route. 

Grain  Loading 

The  Commission  has  issued  a  circular  providing  that,  ef- 
fective at  once,  the  following  rules  will,  during  periods  of 
car  shortage,  govern  uniformly  the  distribution  between  ship- 
pers of  cars  available  for  grain  loading  at  stations: 

1.  Each  .shipper  of  grain  will  advise  the  carrier's  agent 
each  Saturday  of  the  total  quantity  of  grain  on  hand  tendered 
for  rail  shipment.  The  ratio  of  the  cjuantity  so  reported  by 
each  shipper  to  the  total  quantity  reported  by  all  shippers 
shall  be  the  percentage  basis  for  the  distribution  of  available 
cars  at  that  station  during  the  ensuing  week  for  grain  load- 
ing. 

2.  Each  shipper  of  grain  shall  make  written  order  on  the 
carrier's  agent  for  cars  wanted  for  grain  loading,  showing  th( 
following  information: 

A.  Date  of  order. 
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M    Numliir  of  i;ir.s  wanted  (in  units  of  40-t()n  cirs) 

;m<l  wlu'thcr  for  sacked  or  hulk  grain. 
C.   Di'stinations. 
I).   Date  wanted  to  load. 

K.   (,)uantity  of  each  kind  of  grain  on  hand  and  con- 
veniently located  for  prompt  loading  tendered  for 
rail  shipment. 
F.  Name  of  shipper. 
Copies  of  orders  hy  a  shipi)er  located  on  more  than  one 
carrier    (ste;un,   electric,   or   water)    shall   be   filed    with   the 
agent  of  each  carrier.     Such  coml)ined  orders  must  not  ex- 
ceed the  total  grain  conveniently  located  for  prompt  loading 
tendered  for  shipment. 

.V  Cars  will  not  \)c  furnished  in  excess  of  a  shipper's  abil- 
ity to  load  and  ship  promptly. 

4.  When  a  shipper's  pro-rata  share  of  the  available  car 
supply  is  a  fraction  of  a  car,  the  fraction  will  be  carried  to 
his  credit,  and  he  will  be  entitled  to  car  supply  on  the  basis 
of  the  aggregate  of  such  fractional  credits. 

5.  The  term  "prompt  loading,"  as  used  in  these  rules,  is 
intended  to  mean  that  a  car  placed  for  loading  not  later  than 
10  a.  m.  must  be  loaded  and  billing  instructions  tendered  be- 
fore the  clo.se  of  tlie  day  on  which  it  is  placed,  failing  which, 
such  car  will  be  charged  against  the  shipper's  allotment  as 
an  additional  empty  for  each  succeeding  day  held  for  loading, 
or  for  billing  instructions. 

Stock  Cars 

The  following  rules  will,  effective  at  once,  govern  with  re- 
spect to  distribution  of  stock  cars  on  all  railroads: 

1.  The  distribution  of  privately  ovraed  stock  cars  as  be- 
tween railroads  and  as  between  stations  on  each  railroad  will 
be  authorized  by  the  owners  of  such  cars. 

2.  Such  privately  owned  stock  cars  as  are  placed  for  loading 
by  direction  of  the  owner  shall  count  against  the  daily  allot- 
ment of  cars  to  the  shipper. 

.?.  The  owners  of  so-called  private  stock  cars  will  give 
distribution  to  all  their  equipment  before  calling  upon  the 
railroads  for  assistance  in  filling  orders  for  stock  cars  for 
their  shippers  or  for  their  account. 

4.  If  the  number  of  privately  owned  stock  cars  placed 
for  a  shipper  equals  or  exceeds  that  shipper's  pro  rata  share 
of  the  available  supply,  he  shall  not  be  entitled  in  addition 
to  any  railroad-owned  stock  cars. 

5.  If  the  number  of  privately  owned  stock  cars  placed  for 
a  shipper  is  less  than  his  pro  rata  share  based  on  his  daily 
ability  to  load  and  ship,  he  is  entitled  to  be  allotted  railroad- 


owned  i()uipnuiit  in  addition  thereto  to  make  u|i  hif  pro  rata 
-liare. 

6.  Tlie  railroad  will  distribute  available  railroad-owned 
stock  cars  on  a  pro  rata  basis  which  shall  take  into  r  onsidera- 
tion  the  aljility  of  the  shi])i)er  to  load  and  shij). 

A   circular  has  also   been    issued   giving    in.structions   for( 
1  hanging  the  rejjorting  marks  on  the  freight  cars  Ijought  by 
tile  Railroad  Administration  which  were  temporarily  handle 
under  a  general  cquijjment  trust  and  lettered  G.  E.  T. ,  pend-J 
ing  their  allocation  to  the  railroads.     All  of  the  i-.^ri-  have 
now  been  allocated. 

Car  Shortage  Propaganda 

Tlie  Commi.ssion  on  Car  Service  lias  recently  received  anj 
interesting  illustration  of  the  way  a  car  .shortage  is  .sometimes  j 
magnified  by  propaganda  conducted  among  shippers  and  con- 
signees.    A  lumber  company  having  a  salt  sales  department  j 
has  .sent  a  form  letter  to  its  customers  expressing  its  regretJ 
that  it  has  not  been  able  to  ship  the  car  of  salt  ordered  be-| 
cau.se  "the  car  shortage  is  the  worst  by  far  that  we  have  everj 
experienced."    The  company  says  it  has  large  stocks  of  salt! 
which  it  is  anxious  to  ship  and  is  in  a  position  to  load  out' 
orders  at  the  rate  of  35  carloads  per  day  if  the  ec|uipment 
is  furni.shed  it.     The  customers,  therefore,  are  urged  to  write 
a  letter  to  the  Car  Service  Section,  mailing  it  in  the  envelope 
enclo.sed  for  that  purpose,  stating  how  long  they  have  been 
waiting  for  the  shipment  of  their  particular  order  and  how 
badly  they  are  in  need  of  salt.     "And,"  the  letter  continues, 
"if  your  town  is  short  do  not  fail  to  make  mention  of  that 
fact.     In  other  words,  make  your  case  as  strong  as  you  can, 
and  ask  that  a  car  be  furnished  us  for  the  loading  of  your 
particular  order.     We  will  certainly  appreciate  your  co-op- 
eration in  this  matter  and  if  you  can  secure  a  car  we  will 
make  immediate  shipment  of  your  salt." 

This  is  in  effect  a  request  for  preferential  car  supply  and 
the  Commission  on  Car  Service  has  already  received  70  let- 
ters in  the  envelopes  sent  out  by  the  company  asking  that 
cars  be  furnished  it.  The  commission  is  also  in  possession 
of  the  form  letter  because  one  of  the  customers  did  not  take 
the  trouble  to  write  its  own  letter  but  merely  passed  along  the 
form  letter  with  a  notation  asking  that  the  request  be  com- 
plied with. 


The  problem  to  be  f.^ced,  after  March  1,  is  one  of  wages  and 
rates.  There  will  be  a  request  for  rates  that  will  enable  the 
railroads  to  live,  to  improve  and  to  expand.  Shippers  admit  the 
necessity  of  a  revision  upward. — Amsterdam    (A".   Y.)   Recorder. 
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Annual  Dinner  of  Railway  Business  Association. 

Note  of  Optimism  for  Future  of  Railroads  Under  Transportation 
Act  Feature  of   Meeting 


PROBABi.v  THE  MUST  iNTEKESTiNfJ  feature  of  the  annual 
meeting  and  banquet  of  the  Railway  Business  Associa- 
tion held  at  the  \\'aldorf-Astoria  Hotel  on  Wednesday 
•of  this  week  was  the  optimistic  feeling  expressed  that  the 
railroads  would  fare  far  better  under  the  terms  of  the  new 
Transportation  Act  than  they  had  in  the  past.  Combined 
with  this  was  a  feeling  of  congratulation  concerning  the 
work,  that  the  association  had  done  in  connection  with  the 
bill  and  an  appreciation  of  the  task  that  had  Ijeen  carried 
■out  by  Senator  Cummins  and  Representative  Esch. 

These  thoughts  were  carried  out  not  only  in  the  eight  reso- 
lations  passed  by  the  meeting,  but  also  in  the  speeches  at 
the  banquet  in  the  evening. 

The  latter  was  attended  by  some  1,500  to  1,700  members 
and  their  guests,  including  the  leaders  of  the  railway  and 
railway  supply  fields.  It  was  presided  over  by  Alba  B. 
Johnson,  president  of  the  association,  and  the  speakers  in- 
cluded Frederick  J.  Koster,  of  San  Francisco,  president  of 
the  California  Barrel  Company;  George  W.  Simmons,  of  St. 
Louis,  vice-president  of  the  Simmons  Hardware  Company, 
and  Joseph  S.  Frelinghuysen,  United  States  Senator  from 
New   Jersey. 

Mr.  Koster  spoke  on  the  subject  of  "American  Destiny"  and 
pointed  out  that  the  public  was  on  trial  almost  as  much  as  the 
railroads,  for  it  is  only  through  a  favorable  and  interested 
public  opinion  that  the  best  results  can  be  worked  out. 

Mr.  Simmons  spoke  on  the  subject  of  "A  Continent  Mark- 
ing Time."  He  has  only  recently  returned  from  Siberia, 
where  he  has  been  engaged  in  Red  Cross  work.  He  showed 
how  the  primar}-  reason  for  the  downfall  of  the  Kolchak 
government  was  due  to  the  failure  of  the  Trans-Siberian 
Railway.  Speaking  at  greater  length  on  our  own  railroads, 
he  told  about  a  questionnaire  his  company  had  worked  out 
through  its  corps  of  500  to  600  salesmen  on  the  transporta- 
tion question  which  showed  a  very  favorable  feeling  for  the 
railroads  and  especially  a  desire  on  the  part  of  the  public  in 
most  parts  of  the  countr}'  to  help  in  any  way  that  would 
secure  improved  .service.  He  also  made  some  pointed  sug- 
gestions as  to  what  steps  the  railroad  managers  should  take 
to  keep  and  encourage  favorable  public  sentiment. 

Senator  Frelinghuysen  spoke  on  the  subject  of  "Partners 
in  Prosperity."  He  paid  a  splendid  tribute  to  George  A. 
Post,  past  president  of  the  Railway  Business  Asstxiation, 
and  to  Senator  Cummins  and  Mr.  Esch.  He  then  spoke  of 
some  of  the  underlying  essentials  of  the  new  Transportation 
Act  and  showed  how  the  railway  situation  should  lie  con- 
siderably helped  in  the  future  by  the  favorable  pulilic  opinion 
that  has  shown  its  results  in  the  act. 

.\hstracts  of  their  papers  follow: 

American    Destiny 

By  Frederick  J.  Koster, 
President,  California   Barrel   Co. 

Thi.^  great  organization,  the  Railway  Business  Associa- 
tion, at  whose  invitation  we  are  here  gathered,  has  for  its 
objective  bringing  about  a  fuller  understanding  of  what  is 
today,  perhaps,  and  I  know  not  but  that  at  all  times  during 
the  past  generation  it  has  been,  the  most  vital  concern  of 
every  American  citizen — that  of  maintaining  at  the  highest 
point  of  efficiency  the  great  arterial  system  of  commerce,  the 
railways  of  our  country.  Their  proper  maintenance  is  an 
indispensable  factor  in  our  well-being  and  progress  and  vi- 
tally affects  in  its  minutest  pha.^es,  the  life  of  each  and  every- 


one of  our  people.  Our  manner  of  dealing  with  them  through 
government  attitude  and  act  is  now  to  be  the  major  test  of  the 
soundness  of  the  very  substance  of  our  American  institutions. 

This  great  gathering  has  for  its  purpose  the  serious  con- 
sideration of  the  big  question  of  the  restoration  of  the  rail- 
roads of  America.     *     *     * 

It  is  our  personal  business  to  do  our  part  in  developing 
an  understanding  on  the  part  of  our  people,  generally,  of 
what  the  maintenance  of  these  great  vital  agencies  means 
to  themselves  directly. 

We  cannot  look  to  the  railway  managers — we  must  not  look 
to  the  Railway  Business  Association,  our  hosts.  They  do 
their  best  work  by  bringing  us  together  and  laying  the  prob- 
lem before  us — by  awakening  us  to  an  appreciation  of  our 
own  interest.  But  we  can  individually,  and  through  our 
organizations — Chambers  of  Commerce,  Traffic  Bureaus,  and 
our  many  agencies — arouse  that  interest  and  understanding 
which  shall  result  in  favorable  legislation,  a  favorable  atti- 
tude on  the  part  of  regulating  bodies;  awaken  investors,  and 
generally  create  that  atmosphere  of  public  opinion  which 
shall  result  in  attracting  the  necessary  capital  to  enable  these 
arterial  systems  of  our  material  life  to  function  and  not  onl\ 
serve  existing  needs,  but,  as  they  were  in  the  past,  to  become 
again  the  very  pioneer  element  in  our  further  growth. 

Can  anyone  name  a  single  enterprise  that  is  not  dependent 
upon  the  healthy  condition  of  the  railroad  systems  of  our 
country,  in  one  way  or  another,  for  its  own  continuity — not 
to  say  its  very  existence?  All  production  is  limited  by  the 
capacity  of  transportation.  Let  us  make  it  clear  to  ourselves 
that  what  exertion  we  put  forward  toward  the  restoration  of 
the  railroads  of  America  is  less  our  service  to  them  than  it  is 

meeting  our  own  necessity  and  thus  best  serving  ourselves. 

*     *     * 

Our  People  Are  on  Trial 

It  is  not,  as  we  hear  it  generally  discussed,  that  the  rail- 
ways are  under  trial  as  to  whether  or  not  private  ownership 
shall  continue,  but  it  is  we  vrho  represent  the  practical  leader- 
ship of  America  who  are  under  trial  as  to  how  we  shall  in- 
fluence the  public  attitude,  so  that  this  one  great  step  in  the 
direction  of  destroying  our  whole  national  character  shall  not 
be  taken. 

It  is  the  people  of  America  who  are  under  trial.  It  is 
their  representative  agency  of  government — -the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission — that  is  under  test. 

It  is  true  that  the  managers  of  the  great  transportation 
.systems  are  not  freed  from  a  large  measure  of  responsibility, 
but,  after  all,  the  great  test  is  of  the  leadership  of  American 
business  life  and  its  power  so  to  influence  public  attitudes 
that  we  shall  not  again  be  subjected  to  the  dangers  of  taking 
that  one  biggest  step  in  contravention  of  the  very  essence  of 
our  institutions,  public  ownership  and  operation  of  these, 
the  most  necessary,  instrumentalities  of  commerce,  and  so  vital 
to  the  ever\--day  life  of  each  and  everyone  of  our  citizens. 

Nothing  so  directly  and  vitally  affects  business  as  do  the 
acts  of  Legislators,  of  governing  bodies.  We  have  concerned 
ourselves  far  too  much  with  the  correction  of  apparent  evils, 
overlooking  the  tremendous  values  that  have  been  created, 
the  immense  forward  movement  of  our  nation  and  the  part 
therein  played  by  these  pioneers  of  progress — the  American 
Railway  SVstems. 

We  have  lived  through  a  veritable  orgy  of  interference 
and  regulation  resulting  in  repression,  retardation  and  almost 
in  paralysis. 

.\nd  what  an  opportunity  there  is  today  for  a  revival  of  the 
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l>iom.Tr  spirit — the  spirit  of  l)urning  your  lirid^es  Iji'liiiul 
you— boldly  and  fcarlcs.sjy  moving  toward  ncix-.-^san  fields 
of  endeavor. 

Transportation  as  it  exists  today  is  liy  no  means  in  a 
fixed  and  definitely  estahlisJied  londitiun,  and  tiie  field  for 
intensive  as  well  as  extensive  pioneering  in  transportation, 
opens  wide  before  us.  I  l)elieve  tliat  what  in  substance  is 
demanded  is  that  there  shall  l)e  no  checking  of  elasticity,  that 
enteri)rise  shall  not  l)e  retarded,  and  that  such  a  degree  of 
regulation  only  shall  be  impo.sed  as  will  prevent  di.scrimina- 
tion  of  that  which  is  definitely  destructive  of  tlie  public  in- 
terest. We,  as  a  people,  must  suljstitute  by  every  possible 
exercise  of  true  leadershiji  tiie  courageous  forward-going 
pioneer  attitude  for  that  of  making  our  main  consideration 
watclifulness  lest  there  might  be  .some  transgression.     *    *     * 

W'liat  an  indictment  of  our  own  neglect  of. our  leadership 
duties  it  is  that  a  condition  should  prevail  in  this  great 
pioneer  land  giving  us  the  problem  of  the  restoration  of  the 
railroads!  And  I  believe  that  we  business  men  of  America 
have  provided  the  major  contributing  cause  resulting  in  their 
present  condition,  through  our  constant  .selfish  attacks  upon 
them,  our  short-sighted  jx)licy  of  continuously  fighting  for 
reductions  of  rates  and  special  consideration — thereby  jus- 
tifying, if  not.  in  fact,  stimulating,  the  ho.stile  attitude  of  the 
public  generally  and  of  legislators;  particularly  to  the  end 
that  the  major  concern  of  legislative  i^odies  became  that  of 
control  and  regulation  in  greater  and  greater  detail. 

We  cannot  absolve  the  railway  managers  from  all  l)lame 
because  they  too  failed,  as  most  of  us  have  failed,  to  exert 
ourselves  in  the  direction  of  guidance  in  the  development  of 
a  sound  public  attitude. 

A   Continent   Marking  Time 

By  G.  W.  Simmons, 
Vice-President,  Simmons  Hardware  Co. 

As  your  chairman  has  said,  I  am  comparatively  recently 
back  in  the  hardware  business  after  some  two  and  a  half 
3'ears  in  Red  Cross  service,  including  considerable  spent  in 
France  and  more  lately  in  Russia. 

I  am  so  "chock-full"  of  interesting  experiences  in  that  won- 
derful but  afflicted  country  tliat  I  feel  sure  I  could  interest 
you  far  more  if  I  might  talk  of  Russia  than  by  presuming  to 
advise  on  one  of  the  greatest,  if  not  the  most  vital,  of  all  of 
our  domestic  national  questions.  In  the  .short  time  I  shall 
speak  I  will  refer  to  but  a  few  of  the  striking  facts  about 
Russia  which  seem  to  have  a  bearing  on  the  subject  of  our 
discussion  tonight — transportation.  .   .  . 

Today  the  great  powers  of  the  world  are  trying  to  feed  the 
Russian  people  through  the  Bolshevik  forces,  which  is  evi- 
dently a  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  task.  For  at  least  a  year 
and  a  half,  commencing  in  the  .summer  of  1918,  this  could 
have  been  easily  accomplished  by  the  extension,  not  of  mili- 
tant aid,  but  of  economic  assistance  to  the  people  of  Russia 
through  the  honest  all-Siberian  government.  Had  such  action 
been  taken,  as  urged  by  practically  all  Americans  on  the 
ground,  it  is  my  belief  that  the  spread  of  BoLshevik  power 
would  have  been  largely  prevented. 

Russia  had  plenty  of  food  for  its  entire  180,000,000  popu- 
lation last  year,  but  it  was  not  properly  distributed,  and  liter- 
allv  millions  died  of  starA-ation,  while  comparatively  a  short 
distance  away  from  them  was  food  a-plenty;  but  no  transpor- 
tation existed  to  bring  the  food  to  the  starving.  .   .  . 

Failure  of  Trans-Siberian  Primary 

Cause  of  Russian  Downfall 

The  primary  cause  of  the  downfall  of  the  Kolchak  gov- 
ernment— the  only  real  force  opposed  to  Bolshevism — was  the 
failure  of  that  great  artery  stretching  some  6.000  miles  from 
the  Pacific  across  into  Europe  and  known  as  the  Trans- 
Siberian  Railroad.    When  this  railroad  functioned  the  people 


fared  comparatively  well.  When  regular  train  service  had 
almost  been  su.spended  things  began  to  go  to  pieces.  It  was 
at  tiiat  time  that  I  traveled  in  a  sj)ecial  train  for  ten  weeks 
covering  some  12,000  miles  and  had  an  opportunity — prob- 
aldy  not  afforded  to  any  otlier  Ameri(  an — to  see  almost  every 
pha.se  of  the  Ru.ssian  cjuestion  and  particularly  the  stagna- 
tion and  cliaos  which  resulted  directly  from  the  lack  of  trans- 
portation. Even  our  own  renowned  engineer.  John  F.  Ste- 
vens of  Panama  Canal  fame,  at  the  head  of  the  Inter-Allied 
Railroad  Commi.ssion,  was  unajjle  to  keep  tlie  Tran>-SiiK-rian 
Railroad  in  operation.  It  is  to  me  no  surjiri.sc  that  the 
Kolchak  army  .should  disintegrate  when  I  realize  that  there 
were  last  winter  alxmt  150,000  cases  of  typhus  fever  in  his 
army  of  some  600,000  and  that  much  of  the  .scanty  supplies 
obtained  in  the  East  failed  to  reach  liim  at  the  fighting  front 
in  \Aestern  Siijeria.  With  no  drugs,  no  ho.spitals,  no  cloth- 
ing, no  manufactured  articles  of  any  kind,  no  factories  in  all 
of  Silieria  and  no  help  from  the  outside  world,  it  is  small 
wonder  to  me  that  Kolchak's  army  was  destroyed.  With  it 
went  all  hopes  of  an  early  overthrow  of  Bolshevism. 

It  may  seem  a  far  cry  from  Russia  to  America  or  to  com- 
pare the  Russian  railroad  with  the  American  railroad,  yet 
only  a  few  short  years  ago  Schenectady  locomotives  and  Amer- 
ican Car  &  Foundry  box  cars  and  gondolas  were  running 
aljout  as  well  on  the  Trans-Siberian  Railroad  as  on  any  of 
our  American  railroads.  Considering  the  service  it  was  called 
upon  to  perform,  the  Trans-Siberian  compared  creditably 
with  a  great  many  American  roads;  yet  in  only  a  few  years  of 
neglect,  with  little  or  no  upkeep,  repairs,  maintenance  or 
renewals,  it  broke  down  entirely.  And  with  the  stoppage  of 
this  great  artery  went  the  life  of  that  magnificent  country- — 
endowed  by  nature  with  unlimited  resources  and  riches  upon 
the  .soil  and  under  the  soil,  which,  if  transportation  were 
available,  could  in  a  few  years  create  new  wealth  sufficient 
to  reconstruct  all  of  Europe;  but  without  transportation  these 
resources  are  today  about  as  worthless  as  the  sands  of  the 
Sahara  desert. 

Desire  for  Service  Dates  Back  to  Beginning 

\Mien  my  father  started  in  the  hardware  business  in  St. 
Louis  there  were  no  railroads  west  of  the  Mississippi  riverl 
Boats  on  the  Missouri  river  and  the  now-extinct  canvas  prai- 
rie schooner  carried  our  merchandise  beyond  the  rain  belt, 
as  they  called  that  part  of  the  world  now  known  as  Kansas. 

With  the  building  of  the  great  Western  trunk  lines  came 
such  prosperity  and  development  that  communities  vied  with 
each  other  in  offering  inducements  to  the  pioneer  railroad 
builders  to  construct  a  line  through  their  particular  settle- 
ment. They  wanted  railroad  service  and  were  willing  to  pay 
almost  any  price  to  get  it. 

I  recently  made  a  careful  inquiry  throughout  the  country 
to  ascertain  how  nearly  we  are  today  in  a  similar  condition. 
I  wondered  whether  the  many  parts  of  the  country  which  are 
today  suffering  from  inadequate  transportation  service  would 
be  ready  to  do  as  our  forefathers  did  and  make  the  personal 
effort  and  sacrifice  to  get  that  service  as  did  the  early  settlers 
in  our  western  country.  I  refer  not  so  much  to  those  vast 
stretches  of  arable  land  not  now  near  enough  to  a  railroad  to 
be  cultivated  at  a  profit,  but  particularly  to  those  cities  and 
agricultural  communities  through  which  pass  the  rails  of  our 
great  railroad  systems.  I  wondered  to  what  extent  our  people 
realize  that  the  conflict  between  the  public  and  the  railroads 
during  the  past  decade  is  directly  re.sponsiVjle  for  the  lack  of 
locomotives  and  freight  cars  to  haul  to  market  crops  raised  by 
the  sweat  of  the  brow  of  the  American  farmer.   .   .   . 

Salesmen  Keep  Company  Informed  on 

Economic  Developments 

The  company  with  which  I  am  associated  has  over  500 
traveling  salesmen,  covering  practically  everv*  county  in  the 
United  States,  each  of  whom  makes  his  territon-  ever\'  two  or 
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four  weeks,  and  hence  comes  to  know  it  intimately.  Before 
we  send  our  salesmen' out  we  teach  them  that  it  is  highly- 
important  for  them  to  be  able  to  learn  intelligently  and  accu- 
rately to  read  the  sentiment  of  their  territory  on  any  great 
question  or  to  report  the  actual  condition  of  business  or  crops 
in  their  particular  territory  whenever  we  call  for  it.  We 
must  make  all  of  our  plans  for  securing  merchandise  six 
months  or  more  in  advance.  We  cannot  afford  to  guess  on 
business  which  it  is  possible  to  forecast.  The  hardware  and 
general  stores  in  the  small  towns  and  villages  are  the  centers 
of  gossip,  so  to  speak,  of  the  men  of  the  community.  When 
the  farmer  comes  to  town  he  visits  the  hardware  store,  while 
his  wife  sells  her  butter  and  eggs  or  purchases  her  dry  goods. 
Our  salesmen  are  instructed  not  only  to  cultivate  that  farmer 
when  they  meet  in  the  store  but  also  to  explain  to  the  mer- 
chant himself  just  what  information  they  are  going  to  ask 
him  for  on  the  next  trip,  so  that  he  can  talk  with  his  custom- 
ers when  they  come  in  and  hence  have  the  accurate  informa- 
tion. 

Opinions  from  Various  States 

We  first  adopted  this  method  in  the  summer  of  1896  after 
Bryan  had  been  nominated  on  the  "free  silver  platform." 
Thirty-one  days  before  the  election  these  reports  from  our 
salesmen  were  tabulated  and  enabled  us  to  predict  the  exact 
electoral  vote.  \Mth  the  positive  knowledge  that  the  gold 
standard  would  be  maintained,  we  bought  eventhing  in  sight 
and  placed  orders  to  run  us  on  a  big  volume  for  a  year  ahead. 
Since  1896  we  have  been  able  to  to  forecast  all  presidential 
elections,  and  in  mast  cases  to  forecast  the  electoral  vote  as 
we  did  in  1896.  I  asked  our  salesmen  to  report  on  ^larch  6 
on  a  number  of  questions.  These  questions,  together  with  a 
canvass  of  the  answers,  I  will  present  to  you  in  a  moment. 
First  let  me  read  you  a  number  of  general  statements  selected 
from  the  reports. 

hidiaiKi 

"People  generally  seem  to  think  present  rales  ought  to  bring 
sufficient  revenue  to  have  the  roads  economically  operated.  In 
my  presence,  a  railroad  employee  said  that  four  men  were  hold- 
ing positions  in  the  same  capacity  and  had  a  hard  tight  to  find 
enough  work  to  keep  them  out  of  mischief.  He  said  that  all 
he  did  was  to  sit  in  a  comfortable  chair,  smoking  good  cigars 
and  draw  $264  per  month  from  the  public.  The  remedy  is  to 
discharge  three  of  these  men,  who  can  easily  find  employment 
elsewhere,  and  give  the  ?264  man  enough  to  keep  him  busy, 
which,  in  the  case  of  this  particular  man,  he  would  be  glad  to 
get  He  wants  to  be  busy.  When  the  workers  realize  they 
must  produce  something,  these  questions  v.ill  largely  adjust 
themselves." 

/^oidsiona 

"Louisiana  needs  more  efficient  service,  and  the  people  are 
willing  to  pay  for  it  if  they  can  get  courteous  ticket  agents,  clean 
stations,  sanitary  toilets  in  trains  and  stations,  and  trains  swept 
when  not  occupied  by  passengers." 

^fiuiicsola 

"Most  people  are  opposed  to  increased  rates,  believing  private 
ownership  should  produce  economies  sufficient  to  relieve  present 
conditions.  Railroads  now  have  three  meu  to  one  job,  each  idle 
about  two-thirds  of  the  tim.e.  Before  government  control,  the 
C.  &  N.  W.  ran  freight  trains  from  Winona  to  Waseca — 100 
miles  in  eight  hours.  Under  government  'misinanagement'  the 
division  was  cut  in  half — ^\'inona  to  Rochester  (50  miles)  in 
the  same  eight  hours." 

A' e  bra  ska 

"Most  people  have  not  given  the  railroad  question  much 
thought.  When  I  discuss  it  with  them,  practically  everybody 
agrees  we  must  have  better  railroad  facilities  and  must  expect 
to  pay  higher  rates.  Many  farmers  now  have  wheat  and  corn 
to  market,  hut  no  cars  to  move  it.  I  feel  that  there  will  be 
many  'kicks'  on  advanced  rates  until  people  actually  see  im- 
proved  service." 

I  Hi  no  is 

"Re-grade  idlers  now  drawing  big  wages  for  a  few  hours  per 
day ;  pay  employees  on  merit  system ;  restore  old-time  courtesy, 
and  people  will  stand  by  the  railroads." 


Arkansas,  Texas  and  Idaho 

"Railroad  train  crews  squander  time  in  order  to  draw  over- 
time pay.  They  do  not  care  whether  freight  or  passengers  ever 
get  over  the  line.  Railroad  management  might  offer  a  bonus  to- 
crews  for  efficiency  and  minimum  amount  of  claims." 

Maine 

"The  only  people  not  in  favor  of  returning  railroads  to  owners 
are  army  and  navy  men,  who  rode  at  one  cent  per  mile  under 
government  operation.  People  generally  desire  more  efficient 
transportation." 

North  Carolina 
"Many  people  still  indifferent  to  railroad  question,  but  be- 
ginning to  think  about  it.  Those  who  have  thought  about  it 
are  ready  to  pay  higher  rates  for  decent  service.  Years  ago  the 
Southern  Railway  was  in  politics  and  created  many  enemies, 
but  in  recent  years  gained  thousands  of  friends  by  boosting  the 
south.  Most  people  comment  on  how  good  thi^  service  was  as 
compared   to  present   government  operation." 

Tennessee 
"In  my  part  of  Tennessee,  people  generally  look  on  railroads 
as  something  apart  from  them,  and  know  little  of  railroad  op- 
eration or  finances.  They  do  not  realize  how  dependent  they 
are  on  railroad  transportation.  Of  course,  I  do  not  refer  to 
business  men,  but  believe  people  generallv  are  not  interested  in 
railroad  mvestment." 

Montana 
"Traveling  men  boast  of  how  many  orders  they  took  and  the 
extra  town  they  made  that  day.  Railroad  employees  boast  of 
how  few  hours  they  actually  worked  the  day  before  and  for 
which  they  drew  eight  hours'  pay.  Peonle  around  here  are  sick 
and  tired  of  that  kind  of  slackers" 

The  Questionnaire 

The  questionnaire  is  as  follows: 

Question  i.  Do  the  people  in  your  section  generally  ap- 
prove of  the  return  of  the  railroads  to  private  operation'? 

The  answer  is  almost  1 00  per  cent  yes. 

Question  2.  Are  people  willing  that  the  railroads  should 
have  a  "square  deal"  by  which  their  revenues  may  be  in- 
creased in  proportion  to  their  advanced  expenses? 

Question^  j.  Do  the  people  desire  first  of  all  —  efficient 
transportation  service? 

Question  4.  Are  they  willing  to  pay  what  this  service  is 
fairly  worth,  as  determined  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission ? 

Question  5.  Are  they  willing  to  have  freight  rates  ad- 
vanced in  order  that  the  railways  may  be  able  to  render 
efficient  service? 

Yes  greatly  predominates.  The  people  are  willing  to  grant 
a  square  deal,  but  there  is  some  difference  of  opinion  as  to 
what  a  square  deal  really  is.  Many  people  feel  that  railroad 
rates  are  now  sufficiently  high  to  produce  the  required  revenue 
if  railroad  operation  is  made  as  efficient  as  it  was  before 
1914.  These  expressions  are  representative  of  general  insist- 
ence on  the  part  of  the  public  that  the  railroads  .shall  pro- 
duce through  economies  at  least  a  part  of  the  increased 
income  to  meet  the  necessary  requirements.  The  people  gen- 
erally will  accept  the  decision  of  the  Interstate  Commrce 
Commission  as  to  what  adequate  service  is  fairlv  worth. 

Great  emphasis  is  laid  on  the  question  of  service,  in  many 
instances  to  the  extent  of  "service  at  any  price — but  give  us 
service." 

In  several  sections  merchants  and  business  men  favor  rate 
advances,  but  have  not  yet  taken  the  steps  to  convert  the  gen- 
eral public  to  this  idea.  In  almost  every  part  of  the  country 
exists  the  decided  opposition  to  any  further  increase  in  wages 
of  railroad  employees.  This  sentiment  results  largely  form 
the  experience  of  the  public  in  seeing  the  amount  of  loafing 
and  waste  on  the  part  of  railroad  employees  under  govern- 
ment administration. 

Question  6.  Do  the  people  generally  realize  that  the  rail- 
roads need  immense  amounts  of  money  to  put  them  in  physi- 
cal condition  to  render  good  transportation  service? 

About  two-thirds  of  the  replies  are  in  the  affirmative  and 
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(MU'-tliinl  in  till'  lU'.nativc.  A  few  replies  indicate  tlial  it  will 
be  iKvcs.sary  for  the  railroads  to  keep  the  puhlii  constantly 
and  lullv  infonned  as  to  the  broken-down  londition  -whether 
inJierited  from  pre-war  or  war  conditions— whicli  it  is  their 
superhuman  tusk  to  remed)'.  Here  attain  a  number  of  an- 
swers, particularly  from  the  Middle  West,  indicate  that  the 
merchants  and  other  business  men  realize  the  facts  but  have 
not  a.s  yet  converted  the  man  in  the  street  and  the  farmer. 

Increasing  Investment  by  Public 

Will  Require  Comprehensive  Work 

(Juislioii  ~.  Realizing  that  railroad  capital  has  not  in- 
(■rcasid  in  rctcnl  years  and  numbers  of  cars  and  locomotives 
and  all  other  equipment  are  far  below  the  amount  required  to 
render  etfirietU  service  to  the  public,  are  people  in  your  sec- 
tion luilling  to  buy  railroad  securities — bonds  or  stocks — to 
help  the  railroads  thus  secure  funds  for  equipment  and  other 
capital  expenditures'! 

The  majority  of  replies  indicate  that  to  increase  the  num- 
i)er  of  people  investing  in  railroad  securities  will  involve  skil- 
ful and  comprehensive  work  on  the  part  of  railway  managers 
and  tinanciers.  It  will  be  for  them  to  convince  many  citizens 
that  changes  in  railroad  methods  and  managements  on  the 
one  hand,  and  improvement  in  governmental  regulation  on 
the  other,  are  actual  and  of  such  cliaracter  that  the  people  are 
warranted  in  looking  with  greater  conlidence  to  railroad 
issues.  It  would  be  advantageous  to  emphasize  early  and 
late  that  the  creation  of  railroad  capitalization  is  now  under 
the  central  control  of  the  federal  government  and  that  not  one 
share  of  stcxk  or  other  security  can  be  issued  without  govern- 
ment sanction.  It  would  help  immensely  if  the  general  public 
could  i)e  con.stantly  reminded  that  the  so-called  "high  finance 
deals"  which  have  been  so  severely  criticized  are  things  of  the 
past  and  can  now  never  recur. 

In  many  southern  states  the  "noes,"  almost  100  per  cent, 
indicate  how  fruitful  a  field  lies  before  us  in  cultivating  an 
appreciation  of  southern  transportation  needs  and  southern 
dependence  upon  railway  investment  in  meeting  these  needs. 
There  is  plenty  of  money  in  the  South.  In  no  part  of  the 
continental  United  States  does  there  remain  so  much  to  be 
done  in  the  opening  up  of  rich  resources  as  in  the  South.  Yet 
you  just  heard  me  read  a  report  from  Tennessee,  a  state  sorely 
in  need  of  new  mileage,  but  its  people  unconvinced  that  in- 
vestment in  the  instrumentality  of  their  own  prosperity  is 
necessary,  or,  if  necessary,  a  matter  for  them  to  attend  to. 
Local  crop  conditions  are  clearly  reflected  in  the  sentiment  on 
this  question.  Railroad  financiers  like  other  wholesalers 
seeking  the  market  must  recognize  the  fluctuating  abil- 
ity and  desire  to  purchase  as  local  crop  and  other 
conditions  bring  investable  income  to  the  various  sections  of 
the  country.  In  the  South  and  West  people  are  not  at  all 
familiar  with  railroad  securities,  and  often  have  a  hazy  idea 
of  the  difference  between  stocks  and  bonds.  The  demonstra- 
tion that  the  railroads  are  being  properly  and  efficiefttly  man- 
aged under  present  private  management  will  go  far  to  en- 
lighten and  convince  them.  The  Eastern  financier  can  im- 
prove his  own  knowledge  of  America  at  the  same  time  he  is 
extending  the  market  for  his  securities  by  educating  buyers  in 
tho.se  sections  which  have  hitherto  not  bought  such  securities. 

Question  8.  Do  the  people  generally  recognize  that  effi- 
cient transportation,  even  at  considerable  increased  cost  to 
shippers,  will  produce  more  net  profit  for  users  of  transporta- 
tion ? 

Again  the  "yes"  is  in  majority — about  two  to  one — which 
is  an  exceedingly  promising  sign.  In  Indiana  100  per  cent 
of  the  replies  are  "ves,"  while  in  Texas  about  65  per  cent 
are  "yes,"  and  in  Tennessee  about  35  per  cent.  The  realiza- 
tion of  the  value  of  efficient  service  to  business  seems  strong- 
est in  the  northern  sections  of  the  country  and  weakest  in  the 
South. 


The  Problem  Before  the  Railroad  Manager 

The  managers  of  the  railroads  today  are  confronted  with 
an  exceedingly  difticult  problem.  If  they  handle  it  success- 
fully they  may  (onlidently  count  upon  a  continuance  and 
strengthening  of  the  pre.sent  greatly  improved  public  senti- 
ment toward  them  both  by  the  wider  distribution  of  railway 
.securities  and  by  sedulous  dissemination  of  the  fact  that  the 
railroads  are  not  to  be  financial  footljalls  for  Wall  street 
.sj)eculators.  A  vast  number  of  people  in  the  United  States, 
either  as  owners  of  railway  .securities  or  otherwise,  will  be 
confirmed  in  a  sympathetic  attitude. 

In  closing,  may  I  make  some  concrete  suggestions — first  to 
the  operating  officers  and  directors  of  railroads? 

Reduce  your  forces  to  normal.  If  you  cut  out  surplus 
employees  and  tell  the  public  the  plain,  unyamished  facts, 
tile  jiublic  will  be  behind  you  solidly. 

Insist  on  a  full  day's  work  for  a  full  day's  pay  in  the  name 
of  all  the  people  who  pay  your  revenue  and  who  will  stand 
i)y  you  if  you  refuse  to  permit  agitators  to  continue  decreasing 
the  efficiency  of  the  individual  worker. 

Operate  passenger  trains  on  time  and  restore  pre-war  cour- 
tesy of  your  employees  and  their  recognition  of  the  rights  of 
the  public.  This  will  go  far  toward  encouraging  the  public 
in  an  attitude  of  patient  forbearance  toward  your  great  task, 
for  which  time  is  inevitably  required.  A  great  improvement 
in  punctuality  of  passenger  trains  is  already  noticeable. 

Avoid  short-sighted  mistakes  of  some  railroad  manage- 
ments who  are  now  refusing  cars  for  loading  off  their  line. 
While  this  will  eventually  be  necessary,  such  action  immedi- 
ately after  the  return  to  private  control  is  very  dangerous 
under  present  conditions.  It  will  likely  result  in  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  requiring  exchange  of  equip- 
ment, as  under  government  operation.  Railroad  manage- 
ments should  accept  this  condition  as  a  result  of  government's 
failure  to  build  sufficient  equipment  during  the  last  two  years. 
Do  not  irritate  the  public  in  this  way  and  produce  results  far 
worse  in  the  long  run  than  any  road  will  suffer  from  liberal 
interchange  regulations. 

Avoid  short-sighted  mistakes  which  irritate  people  beyond 
any  possible  benefit  to  be  accomplished;  I  refer  to  such  poli- 
cies as  some  railroad  managements  are  now  following  in 
refusing  cars  for  loading  when  consigned  off  their  line. 

Let  the  Public  Know 

Above  all,  not  only  give  the  public  a  .square  deal  but  let 
the  public  know  you  are  doing  so.  Put  all  your  cards  on  the 
table.  Make  it  clearly  understood  that  you  cannot  restore 
normal  service  immediately.  Thus  you  will  gain  the  patient 
tolerance  of  a  public  which  is  prone  to  expect  the  impossible. 

Do  not  hesitate  to  tell  the  public  plainly  that  practically 
every  railroad  office  was  unionized  since  the  government  took 
control  and  that  merit  has  not  been  the  measure  of  promotion; 
that  you  have  been  forced  to  give  the  next  man  in  line  the 
job  in  any  vacancy,  whether  he  was  fitted  for  it  or  not. 

Let  the  public  know  thatyou  recognize  that  all  extra  and 
needless  expense  in  railroad  operation  eventually  comes  out 
of  the  pockets  of  the  people  as  a  whole — the  vast  army  of 
consumers  who  in  the  last  analysis  pay  not  only  the  freight 
but  all  the  pyramid  of  increased  cost. 

Remember  that  private  operation  is  on  trial.  If  you  now 
make  good  the  people  will  willingly  pay  whatever  rates  and 
provide  whatever  capital  may  be  needed.  If  you  cannot  now 
make  good  the  Plumb  plan  or  some  other  form  of  government 
ownership  is  inescapable,  in  which  case  "Good  bye,  America." 

But  as  a  business  man  I  also  have  a  concrete  suggestion  for 
business  men,  farmers  and  all  other  users  of  transportation. 

The  Cummins-Esch  act  has  transferred  from  the  carrier  to 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  the  responsibility  for 
initiating  adjustment  of  railroad  revenue  to  public  needs, 
whereas  in  the  past  the  railroads  have  appealed  to  the  public 
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for  help  to  convince  the  Interstate  Commerce  rommission  of 
their  needs.  This  function  under  new  conditions  is  also 
transferred.  It  now  rests  with  the  users  of  transportation  and 
the  consumers  of  things  transported  to  study  their  own  trans- 
portation needs  and  the  cost  of  meeting  them,  and  then  to 
volunteer  to  the  commission  their  idea  of  adequacy. 

We  have  been,  all  of  us  in  the  several  communities,  too 
prone  to  concern  ourselves  with  getting  all  we  could  out  of 
the  transportation  plant  and  organization  as  it  existed.  For 
the  future  let  us  perfect  our  own  organization  by  providing 
systematic  mechanism  and  personnel  for  the  looking  ahead, 
and  let  us  co-operate  with  the  railway  managers  and  finan- 
ciers so  that  transportation  once  more,  as  in  the  former  period, 
will  anticipate  rather  than  lag  tardily  behind  traffic  needs. 

We  Must  Overcome  Public  IndifTerence 

In  Russia  I  saw  Bolshevism  as  an  unrestrained  engine  of 
destruction.  In  America  I  have  seen  destructive  criticism  of 
Bolshevism  ineffective  because  we  have  been  too  busy  to  offer 
something  better  in  its  place.  We  must  profit  by  the  fright- 
ful experience  of  Russia,  where  chaos  followed  the  break- 
down of  transportation  facilities,  and  find  some  better  way  to 
refute  the  lies  and  false  promises  of  Bolshevik  propaganada, 
even  more  than  by  denunciation  of  it.  We  must  offer  to  the 
American  workmen  and  American  people  generally  something 
constructive,  something  American  and  something  that  will 
appeal  to  them  as  better  to  tie  up  to  than  the  illogical  propa- 
ganda of  radical  agitators. 

We  must  overcome  the  indifference  of  our  citizens  to  these 
great  questions.  We  must  teach  them  that  Americanism 
means  constructive  progress  for  the  benefit  of  all  classes  of 
our  American  people;  that  class  favoritism  must  cease,  re- 
gardless of  whether  the  favored  class  is  of  laborers,  of  capi- 
talists, of  farmers  or  of  any  other  part  of  the  whole.  Par- 
ticularly must  our  representatives  in  municipal,  state  and 
national  legislative  bodies  understand  that  they  cannot  hold 
their  offices  unless  they  at  all  times  stand  for  the  entire  people 
or  against  any  group  of  the  people. 

Our  war  requirements  gave  us  an  interesting  but  dangerous 
experiment  with  state  socialism  and  government  control  of 
transportation.  We  have  emerged  under  a  new  law  which 
places  the  transportation  industry  on  a  safe  basis.  Let  us 
not  now  forget  one  of  the  greatest  lessons  which  the  war  has 
taught  us — the  duty  of  every  individual  citizen  to  do  his  full 
share  of  the  nation's  work.  Let  us  not  drift  back  into  our 
previous  selfish  attitude  of  being  so  busy  with  our  own  indi- 
vidual interests  and  so  busy  criticising  others  that  we  have 
forgotten  our  own  individual  responsibility.  Let  us  continue 
to  emphasize  the  necessity  that  every  real  American  shall  work 
for  his  nation  on  the  reconstruction  program  as  he  worked  for 
his  nation  on  the  war  program.  To  do  less  would  brand  us 
as  unwilling  to  assume  the  obligations  which  always  have  and 
always  must  accompany  the  privileges  of  American  citizen- 
ship. 

Partners    in    Prosperity 

By  Joseph  S.  Frelinghuysen, 

U.  S.  Senator  for  New  Jersey. 

Upon  the  wall  yonder,  you  have  caused  to  be  blazoned  a 
quotation  from  the  Transportation  Act  of  1920. 

"The  commission  *  *  *  *  shall  give  due  considera- 
tion, among  other  things,  to  the  transportation  needs  of  the 
country  and  the  necessity  (under  honest,  efficient  and  eco- 
nomical management  of  existing  transportation  facilities)  of 
enlarging  such  facilities  in  order  to  provide  the  people  of  the 
United  States  with  adequate  transportation." 

The  passage  is  a  rule  of  adequate  return.  As  everyone 
knows,  the  feature  of  the  legislation  was  accepted  by  the 
House  of  Representatives  not  at  the  outset  but  at  the  end. 


Acceptance  of  that  rule  by  tlie  House  was  made  possible  by 
the  most  impressive  manifestation  of  public  opinion,  and  I 
desire  to  say  here  and  now,  as,  a  member  of  the  Congress 
which  framed  that  Act,  that  I  know  of  no  group  of  men  who 
with  regard  to  that  rule  were  clearer  in  their  heads,  more 
steadfast  in  their  purpose,  more  indefatigable  in  their  labors 
or  more  influential  in  making  and  registering  opinion,  than 
the  members  of  the  Association  whose  guest  I  am  tonight, 
under  the  remarkable  leadership  of  its  distinguished  Presi- 
dent, ."Mba  B.  Johnson. 

A  Tribute  to  George  A.  Post 

While  it  would  be  entirely  out  of  place  for  me  to  catalogue 
the  numerous  representatives  of  the  world  of  transportation 
who  aided  Congress  in  its  great  work  of  shaping  the  Cum- 
mins-Esch  Act,  I  cannot  well  omit  a  reference  to  a  former 
president  of  this  association  who  was  a  conspicuous  factor 
in  this  notable  achievement.  In  the  manifold  duties  which 
I  had  as  a  member  of  the  Military  Affairs  and  Banking  and 
Currency  Committees,  I  was  loath  to  undertake  any  new  ones, 
and  the  modest  part  that  I  have  had  in  this  legislation  was 
due  to  the  spur  of  inspiration  given  me  by  my  neighbor,  my 
friend  and  comrade,  George  A.  Post,  for  nine  years  president 
of  this  association.  He  came  to  Washington  and  not  only 
drafted  me,  but  commanded  me  to  do  my  small  part  in  the 
effort  to  help  Senator  Cummins  bear  the  great  burden  which 
had  fallen  upon  his  shoulders. 

To  the  advice  and  counsel  he  gave  me  he  brought  not  only 
his  great  wealth  of  experience  but  also  the  conclusions  of  the 
great  committee  which  was  formed  to  study  this  problem  at 
the  instance  of  the  National  Chamber  of  Commerce,  known  as 
the  National  Transportation  Conference. 

Whenever  Mr.  Post  appeared  and  to  whomsoever  he  spoke 
upon  the  railroad  subject,  he  was  impressive,  persuasive,  per- 
severing and  effective  and  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the 
United  States  has  had  in  him  as  Chairman  of  its  Railroad 
Committee  a  man  broad  in  view,  patient,  discreet,  and  a  faith- 
ful representative  of  the  great  commercial  interests  of  our 
country. 

These  conclusions  of  the  National  Transportation  Confer- 
ence were  finally  drafted  in  the  concrete  form  which  was 
commonly  known  as  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  Bill,  intro- 
duced by  me.  Many  of  the  provisions  of  this  measure  were 
incorporated  and  absorbed  in  the  Transportation  Act  of  1920 
as  finally  enacted. 

My  earliest  interest  in  railroads  was  that  of  a  business 
man  whose  duties  required  him  to  seek  safe  and  legitimate 
opportunities  for  the  investment  of  the  .surplus  funds  of  sev- 
eral of  our  great  fire  insurance  companies.  At  that  time, 
quite  naturally  perhaps,  my  chief  concern  was  that  the  trans- 
portation systems  in  which  were  invested  the  enormous  re- 
serves which  protected  the  property  and  welfare  of  thousands 
of  policy-holders  should  be  managed  and  operated  in  an  ef- 
ficient manner,  permitted  to  earn  a  fair  return,  and  regulated 
with  a  spirit  of  tolerance. 

Too  long  did  we  treat  the  greatest  and  most  capably  op- 
erated transportation  system  possessed  by  any  country  on  the 
face  of  the  globe  as  an  undeserving  mendicant.  The  won- 
der is  that  we  have  reaped  incredibly  better  than  we  have 
sown. 

In  my  opinion  the  man  who  deserves  the  greatest  credit  for 
the  broad  and  eft'ective  treatment  of  this  subject,  for  the  em- 
bodiment of  various  fundamental  provisions  in  legislative 
form,  and  for  the  prophetic  vision  which  made  possible  this 
progressive  enactment,  is  none  other  than  Senator  Cum- 
mins. *  *  *  *  Though  I  did  not  have  the  same  in- 
timate association  with  Chairman  Esch  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  that  I  did  with 
Chairman  Cummins,  I  am  familiar  with  the  extraordinary 
service    which    he   performed    in    the   consummation    of   this 
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nimuimontal  U'ni>l.iii\i'  iirojcit,  aiid  i  know  that  no  |)ulilir 
sorwmt  cvir  ili.^playcd  urcatcr  zial.  or  labored  witli  a  nioro 
acute  regard  for  tlic  luihlic  welfare. 

As  a  nicmher  of  the  Committee  presided  over  hy  Senator 
Ciimniins,  I  \va.»  >()oii  ])reeii)itated,  toj^ether  witli  my  col- 
leagues, into  the  midst  of  the  wliirling  vortex  of  hills  and 
schemes  designed  to  solve  tlie  railroad  ))rol)lem.  It  was  then 
that  1  pau.scd  to  i;et  my  liearint;^  and  to  retlect  upon  what 
had  gone  before. 

I  recalled  the  hi.-«tory  of  early  railroad  pioneering  in  this 
country,  with  its  magic  conrjuest  of  sand-swe{)t  deserts,  its 
invasion  of  virgin  forests,  and  the  reclamation  of  trackless 
wastes,  accompanied,  as  it  was,  willi  liardship,  privation  and 
danger,  against  which  only  the  energy,  enterprise,  and  daring 
of  the  Stalwart  American  railroader  could  jjrevail. 

"Thou  Shalt  Not" 

I  ren\enibered.  al>o,  the  less  pleasing  side  of  the  story, 
wlien  legislators  were  less  scrupulous  than  they  are  now,  be- 
fore the  public  conscience  and  consciousness  were  aroused 
and  when,  ofttimes.  the  carriers  deemed  it  necessary  to  re- 
sort to  questionable  methods,  long  since  abandoned,  I  am 
happy  to  say.  Tiiis  era  marked  the  darkest  days  of  railway 
development,  when  rel)ates  and  preferences  were  conferred 
secretly  upon  powerful  auxiliaries;  when  the  speculator  was 
accused  too  often  with  justice,  of  satisfying  his  greed  by  tak- 
ing stock  Ixjnuses  larger  than  were  actually  needed  to  float 
the  bonds;  vvlien  extensive  flotation  commissions  were  enacted 
1)\-  grasping  bankers  who  took  advantage  of  a  narrowed  money 
market  to  squeeze  the  carriers,  who  were  compelled  to  resort 
to  them  for  credit.  Is  it  any  wonder  that  the  worm  turned, 
or  that  the  pendulum  swung  far  the  other  way? 

I  recalled  the  early  rumblings  of  popular  discontent  aroused 
bv  real  and  fancied  wrongs  committed  by  the  railroads,  .soon 
followed  by  state  legislation,  ofttimes  well  intentioned  for 
public  protection,  but  also  ofttimes  oppressive,  retaliatory, 
and  improperly  creative  of  selfish  advantage  to  the  individual 
State,  while  unjust  to  other  States  and  prejudicial  to  the  gen- 
eral welfare. 

The  conclusion  could  not  be  escaped  that,  no  matter  how 
remiss  the  railroads  themselves  might  have  been  in  the  mat- 
ter of  honesty  and  fair-dealing,  the  statesman's  role  in  con- 
nection with  the  upbuilding  of  the  railway  system  of  the 
I'nited  States  had  become  almost  that  of  an  executioner.  Per- 
son ifving  the  admonition  "Thou  Shalt  Not,"  the  legislator 
had  blocked  progress  as  effectively  as  he  had  checked  wrong- 
doing. Thousands  of  miles  of  fertile  domain  lay  awaiting 
onlv  the  advent  of  the  railroad  to  spring  into  productivity  to 
help  feed  and  clothe  the  people.  Time  and  again  factories, 
mines,  and  shops  had  closed  down,  entailing  widespread  un- 
employment and  misery,  for  lack  of  cars  in  which  to  trans- 
port their  products.  Wasteful  grades  remained  unleveled, 
urgentlv  needed  bridges  and  terminals  remained  unbuilt,  and 
antiquated  equipment  remained  unreplaced.  The  one  an- 
swer of  the  legislator  and  the  puljlic  service  commissioner 
Avas  "Thou  Shalt  Not."  So  long  had  their  lips  been  attuned 
to  that  refrain,  so  long  had  they  been  accustomed  to  repress 
and  restrain,  that  it  had  never  seriously  occurred  to  them 
that  there  existed  a  limit  beyond  which  further  repression 
and  restraint  spelled  stagnation  and  disa.ster,  not  for  the  rail- 
roads alone,  but  for  the  entire  country  as  well. 

I  do  not  wish  to  enter  a  general  indictment  of  all  former 
laws  and  orders  concerning  railroads.  For  years  it  corrected 
certain  evils  and  abuses. 

The  Cullom  and  Hepburn  Acts  were  remarkable  pieces 
of  legislation,  and  some  splendid  results  have  followed  their 
enactment.  To  the  extent  that  failure  ensued,  the  fault  was 
not  due  to  any  impotence  or  incompetence  on  the  part  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  but  to  that  state  of  the 
public  mind  which  displayed   avowed  hostility  to  adequate 


protei  tioii  oi  the  inti-rot.-  of  tiie  railroads,  and  to  the  narrow 
vision  of  Congress  whidi.  until  recently,  failed  to  gra.sp  the 
magnitude  of  the  proidem  and  the  necessity  of  handling  it 
in  a  catholic,  generous  .spirit. 

A  Constructive   Measure,  Committee's  Objective 

It  wa<  in  tile  ligiit  of  knowledge  gained  from  sad  experi- 
ence, and  from  this  brf)ader  viewpoint,  that  the  Senate  Inter- 
state Commerce  Committee  entered  upon  its  work  of  prepar- 
ing a  projier  transportation  bill.  A  constructive  rather  than 
a  destructive  measure  was  our  primary  objective. 

In  the  course  of  the  hearings  which  followed,  many  dis- 
tinct plans  for  solving  the  railroad  [)roblem  were  presented. 
Though  many  of  them  were  ol)viously  unfeasitde,  they  all 
po.ssessed  the  merit  of  dealing  with  the  proi)lem  in  a  funda- 
mental manner.  The  tem))ori/,ing  attitude  seemed  to  have 
vanished.  Everyone  appeared  to  recognize  that  heroic  meas- 
ures were  necessary  in  order  to  restore  the  credit  and  effi- 
ciency of  our  railroad  .systems. 

It  would  have  l^een  easy,  of  course,  for  Congress  to  pro- 
vide simply  for  hurling  the  railroads  back  at  their  owners 
without  regard  for  what  might  happen  to  them.  But  such 
action  would  liave  spelled  disaster  for  the  railroads,  and  con- 
sequent chaos  and  incalculaljle  injury  for  the  public.  In- 
stead, we  saw  the  nece.ssity  of  providing,  and  did  provide, 
for  compensating  the  non-contract  carriers,  reimbursing  the 
short-lines  for  losses  incurred  by  them  while  their  neighbors 
were  under  Federal  control,  funding  the  indebtedness  of  the 
carriers  to  tlie  I'nited  States,  the  continuation  of  existing 
rates  for  six  months,  a  federal  guaranty  of  railway  operating 
income  to  all  railroads  for  the  same  period,  and  a  $300,000,- 
000  revolving  fund  out  of  which  loans  at  6  per  cent  interest 
may  be  made  to  the  railroads. 

The  provisions  respecting  the  rates  and  permitted  earnings 
of  railroads,  iinall}-  agreed  upon  are,  in  my  opinion,  the  most 
important  and  far-reaching  in  the  entire  statute.  They  rep- 
resent the  greatest  step  forward  in  railroad  regulation  since 
the  passage  of  the  original  Act  to  Regulate  Commerce  in 
1887. 

Stated  abruptly,  the  provision  for  diverting  the  excess  re- 
turns of  prosperous  railroads  sounds  rather  appalling.  Con- 
stitutional lawyers  will  argue  that  the  more  flourishing  car- 
riers have  a  property  right  in  a  rule  of  rate-making  which 
has  always  favored  the  more  fortunately  situated  carriers, 
and  that  the  value  of  their  securities  is  based  on  the  appli- 
cation of  this  long-standing  rule,  hence  that  it  is  a  violation 
of  the  Fifth  .\mendment  of  the  Federal  Constitution  to  change 
the  rule  and  perhaps  undermine  the  value  of  the  railway 
stock. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  can  be  argued  that  absolute  necessity 
renders  it  imperative  that  a  rule  of  rate-making  evolved  under 
one  set  of  conditions  should  not  stand  in  the  way  of  progress 
—nay,  even  of  national  self-preservation — when  an  entirely 
new  set  of  conditions  exists.  The  old  rule  of  rate-making  was 
not  prescribed  as  a  safeguard  for  the  carrier;  it  grew  out  of 
tlie  old  hostile  attitude  towards  the  railroads.  To  say  that  a 
common  carrier  has  a  constitutional  right  to  continue  exacting 
and  keeping  rates  which  give  it  an  unfairly  high  return  is  to 
state  that  Congress  is  powerless  to  remedy  an  insufferable 
condition. 

Our  tran.sportation  s>stem  stands  in  a  very  intimate  rela- 
tion to  our  government  organization,  and  to  all  intents  and 
purposes  must  be  considered  part  and  parcel  thereof.  The 
rights  of  the  individual  stockholder  or  of  the  corporation  itself 
must  be  subordinated  to  those  of  the  public  srenerally.  Thus, 
every  railroad,  however  small,  is,  relatively  speaking,  as  much 
of  a  public  utility  as  a  great  trunk  line,  and  must  be  protected 
and  developed  as  a  part  of  a  great  national  system,  whose 
component  elements  maintain  a  state  of  correlation  and  inter- 
dependence which  few  would  admit  20  years  ago. 
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Government's  Attitude  Should  Restore  Confidence 

Let  us  say  that  tlie  thing  about  the  railroads  which  Con- 
gress had  to  correct  was  the  impairment  of  credit;  not  only 
this,  but  to  show  that  the  government's  attitude  should  in  the 
future  restore  confidence  on  the  part  not  merely  of  the  lender's 
but  on  the  investor's  part,  who  could  feel  safe  as  a  partner  in 
the  enterprise. 

Under  conditions  as  they  were  before  the  war,  it  was  diffi- 
cult to  sell  railway  bonds  and  almost  impossible  to  sell  rail- 
road stock.  The  question  upon  which  you  might  ask  my 
judgment  is  whether  the  new  legislation  does  strengthen  rail- 
way credit,  whether  it  will  be  easier  now  than  formerly,  money 
market  conditions  being  equal,  to  sell  bonds  and  possible  to 
sell  stock. 

While  neither  a  lawyer  or  a  banker,  my  answer  is:  un- 
questionably, yes.  To  argue  to  the  contrary  is  to  write  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  down  as  a  body  which  has 
learned  nothing  by  the  experience  of  the  last  few  years,  in- 
capable of  broadened  views  and  incompetent  to  administer  the 
laws  of  Congress  intended  to  be  more  liberal  than  any  previ- 
ous legislation.  Such  is  not  my  conception  of  that  body. 
Though  lacking  power  to  do  certain  things  in  the  past,  they 
are  now  clothed  with  power,  well-nigh  plenary,  and  to  them 
I  feel  that  we  can  look  confidently  for  the  exercise  of  wise 
judgment  and  liberal  construction  of  the  new  law,  enacted 
with  the  purpose  of  dealing  with  the  railroads  constructively 
and  not  repressively. 

A  few  days  ago — March  22 — the  commission  gave  a  hear- 
ing on  the  territorial  grouping  and  basis  of  valuation  for 
purposes  of  rate-making.  No  one  in  attendance  upon  that 
occasion  could  have  heard  one  member  after  another  frame 
questions  to  witnesses  without  reaching  the  conclusion  that 
the  seven  commissioners  then  and  there  present  had  accepted 
in  good  faith  the  governmental  purpose  as  determined  by 
Congress  and  dedicated  himself  in  good  faith  to  its  full  ac- 
complishment. Commissioner  McChord,  who  had  been 
frankly  out  of  sympathy  with  that  purpose  before  its  enact- 
ment, volunteered  an  explicit  recognition  of  the  facts  and  the 
official  obligations  which  have  been  created  bv  the  law  of 
1920. 

.■\s  a  business  man  carrying  fiduciary  responsibilities,  I  say 
to  the  railway  managers  and  to  the  financiers,  Congress  has 
done  its  part,  the  commission  will  do  its  part,  see  to  it  that 
you  do  yours,  attacking  your  great  problem  with  courage  and 
energy,  and  showing  always  to  the  public  an  eager  desire  to 
be  an  efficient  and  an  obliging  servant.  Be  confident.  Once 
the  .\merican  government  gives  its  pledge  it  does  not  welch. 

To  individuals  in  every  walk  of  life  I  say,  you  are  partners 
in  prosperity;  acquit  you  then  like  partners.  You  will  share 
in  the  benefits.  Do  then  your  share,  not  thinking  only  of 
interest  and  dividends  but  thinking  a  great  deal  about  the 
transportation  service  which  can  be  given  only  by  well- 
financed  railways  and  of  the  national  well-being  which  can 
only  be  ours  if  transportation  be  adequate. 

Our  railroad  systems  have  been  the  nation's  pathfinders 
and  pathmakers. 

A  Revival  of  the  Old  Spirit  of  Progress 

With  efficient,  economical  management  on  the  part  of  the 
railroad  officials,  with  the  approval  of  the  public,  with  the 
active  and  vigorous  support  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission and  all  others  in  authority,  with  the  loyal  co-opera- 
tion of  the  railroad  emlpoyees  and  with  the  financial  backing 
(which,  under  existing  conditions,  should  be  extended  to  the 
fullest  degree)  i.  _  the  great  body  of  investors,  there  can  be 
no  question  of  a  complete  revival  of  the  spirit  of  expansion 
and  development  which  formerly  dominated  our  vast  railroad 
systems. 

The  government  has  its  hands  on  one  of  our  fundamental 
institutions — the  steam  railways.     This  industry,  for  it  is  an 


industry,  a  big  industry,  creating  and  .sustaining  all  other 
vital  activities  in  our  national  life,  is  less  free  to  expand, 
because,  unlike  the  factor)-,  workshop,  store  or  other  private 
concern,  the  government  actively  regulates  and  controls  its 
operations,  its  revenues  and  its  disbursements. 

Regulation  is  neces.sarily  inherent  in  the  business.  But 
insofar  as  freedom  is  consistent  with  the  character  of  public 
utility,  we  are  now  to  invite  the  finest  ability  in  the  nation  to 
come  into  transportation  as  investors,  as  directors,  as  mana- 
gers, as  employees  of  every  grade,  as  developers  of  improve- 
ments in  mechanism  and  methods.  And  we  must  see  to  it  that 
government,  in  the  e.xercise  of  the  power  it  has  assumed,  shall 
be  the  big  brother,  alert  not  only  to  guide  but  to  sti^ngthen. 

The  fact  that  so  many  constructive,  upbuilding  provisions 
could  be  put  through  both  houses  of  the  federal  legislature 
and  incorporated  in  this  epoch-making  measure  is  a  signi- 
ficant commentan,-  on  the  change  that  has  come  in  men's 
minds.  The  old  repressive  attitude  has  largely  disappeared. 
Keen  appreciation  of  the  fact  that  a  country  can  grow  and 
e.xpand  no  fa.ster  than  its  railroads,  that  any  deterioration  in 
its  trensportation  system  means  a  proportionate  strangling  of 
its  prosperity ,  and  that  neglect  or  oppression  of  the  railroads 
means  national  retrogression,  has  slowly  but  surely  pervaded 
the  popular  consciousness. 

Resolutions 

At  its  business  meeting  the  association  passed  the  following 
resolutions  giving  its  ideas  on  the  more  recent  developments 
in  railway  matters: 

(1)  We  offer  the  Sixty-Sixth  Congress  grateful  acknowledg- 
ment for  its  services  to  the  republic  in  correcting  defects  in 
railwa}-  regulation.  Congress  has  made  it  the  law  of  the 
land  that  railways  built  and  operated  by  citizens  shall  be 
regulated  b.\-  the  government  with  the  aim  that  they  shall 
thrive  and  grow.  From  this  Act,  Americans  may  hope  for 
more  adequate  transportation  and  hence  more  vigorous  agri- 
culture, industry  and  trade.  They  are  also  encouraged°by 
this  inspiring  proof  of  American  capacity  in  crises  to  believe 
that  political  reliance  upon  individual  self-development  in 
every  field  of  human  activity  is  not  to  perish  from  the  earth. 

(2)  We  hail  with  satisfaction  the  view  of  their  new  duty 
disclosed  in  utterances  by  members  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission.  They  accept  the  Transportation  Act  as 
a  mandate  to  make  private  ownership  and  operation  prevail 
if  possible  and  to  do  so  by  initiating  immediately  and  con- 
tinuously the  adjustment  of  rates  to  a  basis  of  railway  in- 
come which  will  adequately  enlarge  the  plant.  That  pur- 
pose has  overwhelming  public  approval.  The  function  which 
it  imposes  upon  the  Commission  has  now  for  the  first  time 
the  quality  of  statutory  power  and  duty.  The  future  course 
of  the  Commission  should  be  met  by  all  concerned  in  a  spirit 
of  co-operation. 

(3)  New  duties  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
demand  a  high  order  of  quality  and  equipment  for  their  ade- 
quate performance.  The  added  duty  to  sustain  and  construct 
as  well  as  to  regulate,  is,  under  the  new  law  placed  upon  the 
Commission.  We  urge  the  President  to  nominate  as  Com- 
missioners men  of  positive  force  who  are  known  to  be  in  sym- 
pathy with  the  purpose  of  the  Transportation  Act. 

(4)  We  welcome  the  many  manifestations  of  a  broader 
public  attitude  affecting  transportation.  The  user  is  coming 
to  recognize  this  facilit}-  as  a  part  of  his  own  plant — a  utility 
co-operatively  established  and  maintained,  and  serviceable 
only  so  long  as  all  concerned  work  in  harmonious  foresight. 
We  counsel  business  organizations  which  include  traffic  in 
their  scope  to  establish  relations  between  appropriate  agencies 
of  their  own  and  of  the  carriers  for  the  determination  of  im- 
provements and  for  estimate  of  their  cost.  This  will  enable 
each  community  and  its  instrumentality  to  acquaint  the  In- 
terstate  Commerce  Commission  with   facts  and  views  upon 
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wliidi  it  ii)ii\  jiulur  till'  lU'i'tls  of  ilic  ic)iuimiiiit\  ill  ii^pcct 
to  railway  capital,  iiuoino  aiul  rovcnuc.  It  will  \\\>u  faiilitatc 
aitivity  for  stiinulatin;;  the  ri'(|ui>^iti'  invi-.slmriit  hy  railwa)' 
iisiT.-^  and  citizons  as  siuli.  I'spccially  encouraging  is  the 
disposition,  .shown  througiiout  tlic  Union,  to  In-  patiiiit  and 
f()rt'l)i'aring  toward  tlu'  railway  managers  in  tluir  struggle 
out  of  confusion  to  normal. 

We  ol).ser\e  with  satisfaction  the  energy  and  lourage  of 
the  railway  managers  in  heginning  tlie  task  of  recon.struction. 
.Stahility  is  assured  only  if  the  users  of  tran.sjjortation  are 
reasonal)])  content.  Puhlic  contentment  rccjuires  service  as 
good  as  possible  and  as  cheap  as  is  consistent  with  excellence, 
.md  that  Mie  managers  contiiuiou.sl)  and  frankly  discuss  with 
the  public  their  ])lans.  tlicir  difticulties  and  tluir  need  of  co- 
operation. 

(6)  We  urge  the  pulilii  to  hear  constantly  in  mind  that 
revenue  rate  adjustments  under  the  Act  of  1920  are  to  be  in- 
itiated by  the  Commi.ssion.  For  tw'o  years  they  are  to  yield 
an  income  per  cent  prescribed  by  law.  After  two  years  they 
are  to  yield  income  suflkient  for  an  explicit  purpo.se.  That 
purpose  is  adequate  enlargement  of  the  plant  by  investment 
of  private  capital.  It  is  for  the  Commission  to  estimate 
service  needs  and  their  cost,  the  going  rate  for  new  railway 
capital,  and  the  revenue  required,  and  if  they  are  so  minded, 
to  call  upon  the  carriers  for  tariffs  to  accomplish  the  re.sults. 
The  public  interest  is  now  paramount  and  the  public  agency 
carries  the  public  responsibility. 

Officers  were  elected  for  the  ensuing  years  as  follows: 
President,  Alba  B.  Johnson;  honorary  vice-president,  Geo. 
A.  Post;  vice-presidents,  Robert  F.  Carr,  A.  L.  Humphrey, 
G.  W.  Simmons.  W.  W.  Salmon,  W.  W.  Willits,  Knox  Tay- 
lor, and  W.  H.  Woodin.  M.  S.  Clayton  has  been  re-elected 
treasurer  and  Frank  W.  Noxon,  secretary. 


Distribution  of  I.  C.  C. 

Accident  Bulletins 

By  William  S.  Wollner 

ATTENTION  was  recently  called  in  Congress  to  the  tre- 
mendous waste  involved  in  the  printing  of  millions  of 
documents  annually  by  the  government  printing  office, 
but  a  very  small  portion  of  which  serve  any  useful  purpose. 
It  is  stated  that  the  worst  offender  during  1918  and  1919  was 
the  United  States  Railroad  Administration.  This  raises  the 
question  whether  printed  matter  issued  by  the  government 
which  should  be  of  value  to  railroad  men  is  being  properly 
availed  of. 

For  some  years  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has 
been  issuing  its  quarterly  accident  bulletins  containing  sta- 
tistics of  railroad  accidents  and  the  reports  of  investigations 
of  accidents  made  by  the  commission's  inspectors.  While  the 
statistics  in  these  bulletins  are  interesting  to  the  analyst  and 
the  executive  officer,  the  portions  detailing  the  investigation 
of  accidents  contain  instructive  material  that  should  be  made 
available  to  the  operating  officers  and  employees  so  that  they 
may  learn  to  avoid  the  occurrence  of  accidents  through  the 
experience  of  those  who  have  erred. 

A  railroad  with  about  500  miles  of  track  and  2,500  em- 
ployees had  purchased  20  copies  of  these  bulletins  as  issued, 
sending  them  to  the  division  superintendents  for  distribution, 
liut  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  year  plans  were  adopted 
for  a  wider  and  more  effective  distribution  of  them  than  had 
l^een  secured  theretofore.  Bulletin  No.  70  containing  statis- 
tics for  the  entire  year  1918,  as  well  as  statistics  for  the  last 
tliree  months  thereof,  was  received  from  the  government  print- 
ing office  in  January.  Although  the  figures  contained  therein 
were  something  over  a  year  old,  those  referring  to  grade  cross- 
ing accidents  were  abstracted  and  included  in  a  news  bulletin 


wliich  was  relea.scd  to  the  papers  pulili>hed  in  this  road's 
territory.  Two  copies  of  the  1.  C.  ('.  bulletin  were  then  .sent 
lo  ea(  h  eiigineman  and  trainman  member  of  .^afety  committees, 
accompanied  by  a  personal  letter  from  the  officer  in  charge 
of  .safety,  calling  attention  to  lessons  that  could  be  learned 
from  reading  the  invcstigatioii>  detailed  in  the  bulletin  and 
recjuc'sting  tiiat  tlie  recipient  immediately  hand  one  of  the  bul- 
letins to  a  fellow  employee  who  he  believed  would  profit  by 
reading  its  contents,  retaining  the  .second  copy  for  his  own 
|)erusal,  which  also  should  be  handed  to  .some  other  employee 
when  he  had  finished  reading  it.  A  card  was  attached  to 
each  bulletin  bearing  on  one  side  the  name  and  address  of 
the  ofticer  in  charge  of  .safety  to  whom  it  was  to  be  returned, 
aiici   on    the   other   side   the  brief  statement,   "I   have  today 

iiaiided  Accident  Bulletin  No.  70  to  ,"  with  a  space 

for  signature.  The  man  to  whom  the  liulletins  were  sent  was 
re(|uested  to  drop  this  card  in  tlie  railroad  mail  when  the 
bulletin  was  [massed  to  a  fellow  employee. 

As  scKJii  as  one  of  these  cards  was  received,  the  officer  in 
charge  of  safety  wrote  a  per.sonal  letter  to  the  man  to  whom 
the  bulletin  had  l)een  handed  explaining  to  him,  in  turn,  the 
benefit  the  contents  of  the  bulletin  might  be  to  him  and  ask- 
ing him  also  to  pass  the  bulletin  to  a  fellow  employee  when 
it  had  served  his  pur}X).se.  A  notification  card  as  described 
above  was  inclosed  in  this  letter.  The  success  of  this  plan 
in  getting  wMder  distribution  of  the  bulletin  than  was  formerly 
possible  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  by  the  middle  of  March 
one  of  the.se  bulletins  had  been  passed  to  the  fifth  man,  and 
six  had  each  been  pas.sed  to  the  third  man. 

Accident  Bulletin  No.  71,  containing  statistics  for  the 
first  three  months  of  1919,  was  received  from  the  government 
printing  office  at  the  same  time  as  was  Bulletin  No.  70,  but 
immediate  distribution  was  withheld  so  that  the  following 
plan  could  be  put  into  effect: 

When  a  safet)'  committee  memljer  to  wliom  two  copies  of 
Bulletin  No  70  had  been  sent  advised  by  means  of  the  cards 
that  had  been  furnished  him  that  both  bulletins  had  been 
j)assed  to  fellow  employees,  a  copy  of  Bulletin  No.  71  was 
sent  him,  together  with  a  letter  from  the  officer  in  charge  of 
safety  thanking  him  for  his  interest  in  the  distribution  of 
Bulletin  No.  70,  calling  his  attention  to  matters  of  interest  in 
Bulletin  No.  71  and  a.sking  him  to  follow  the  same  procedure 
with  Bulletin  No.  71  as  he  had  used  with  Bulletin  No  70. 
This  plan  was  also  followed  where  the  employee  to  whom 
Bulletin  No.  70  had  lieen  handed  by  a  fellow  employee 
reported  that  he  had  passed  it  to  a  colleague.  In  each  case 
a  personal  letter  accompanied  the  bulletin,  together  with  a 
card  to  be  returned  when  the  bulletin  was  passed  along.  Up 
to  the  middle  of  March  three  of  the.se  liulletins  had  passed  to 
the  third  parties  and  seven  to  the  second  parties. 

The  figures  given  above  .show  the  success  of  numerical  dis- 
tribution, but  that  this  plan  of  distribution  has  also  worked 
out  more  successfully  from  the  educational  viewpoint  than 
the  former  method  has  been  shown  by  the  contents  of  these 
l)ulletins  being  discussed  in  conductors'  rooms,  in  engine- 
bouses  and  at  safety  and  fuel  meetings.  Incidentally,  it 
formed  a  means  for  the  railroad  management  to  show  its 
desire  to  co-operate  closely  with  its  employees  in  the  solution 
of  problems  mutually  affecting  them. 


The  r.mlroad  problem  i<;  the  people's  problem,  because  the 
people  must  have  transportation  proportionate  to  their  needs 
and  at  reasonable  cost.  Our  commerce  about  equals  the  present 
carrying  capacity  of  the  railroad ;  the  carriers  cannot  increase 
their  facilities  because  of  inadequate  revenues  and  consequent 
demoralized  credit:  the  nation's  industry  and  commerce  cannot 
grow  beyond  the  carrier's  capacity  or  ability  to  serve.  With 
industrial  advantages  and  commercial  opportunities  greater  than 
ever  before  shall  the  West  stand  still?  That's  the  problem  of 
the  hour  and  it's  the  people's  problem. — Cheyenne  {Wyo.')  Leader. 
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Pennsylvania    Decapod.    Type    lis 


Pennsylvania  Decapod  Develops  3,500  Horsepo^ver 

Restricted  Cut-Off  Effects  Remarkable  Savings  in  Fuel — 
Hand  and  Stoker  Firing  Compared 


IN  191o  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  built  a  locomotive  of 
the  2-10-0  type  with  cylinders  working  at  a  maximum 
cut-off  of  SO  per  cent.  This  locomotive  with  minor 
alterations  was  adopted  for  heavy  freight  sen-ice  and  a  large 
number  of  the  clas  lis,  as  this  type  is  designated,  are  now 
in  use.  The  design  of  this  locomotive  was  described  in  the 
Railway  Age  for  June  15,  1917,  page  1241.  Details  of  the 
performance  as  disclosed  by  the  results  of  test  plant  trials, 
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Fig.  1.     Rate  of  Combustion  and  Boiler  Efficiency 

are  now  available  in  Bulletin  No.  31  (copyright  1919  by 
the  Pennsylvania  Railroad),  from  which  the  information  in 
this  article  has  been  secured. 

In  discu.-sing  the  considerations  which  led  to  the  develop- 
ment of  the  lis  the  bulletin  points  out  that  many  locomotives, 
in  helping  service  especially,  are  worked  almost  continuously 
with  a  cut-off  near    the    end    of    the  stroke.     If  they  were 
I  designed  so  as  to  work  at  but  50  per  cent  cut-off  when  in 
j  full  gear,  without  a  sacrifice  of  drawbar  pull,  there  would 
t  be  gained  the  difference  between  the  coal  and  water  rates  at 
i  full  stroke  cut-off  and  those  at  half  stroke,  or  a  saving  of 
j  appro.ximately    25    per   cent.      The   locomotive  needed   at   a 
i  numljer  of   points  on  the  Pennsylvania   was  one  having   a 
t  drawbar  pull  25  per  cent  greater  than  that  of  the  class  Lis, 
!  Mikado  type,  or  one  having  a  pull  of  about  75,000  lb.  at  10 
:  miles  an  hour.    A  study  of  such  a  locomotive,  with  a  limited 
or  restricted  cut-off  in  a  two-cylinder  arrangement,  indicated 
that  the  desired  result  could  be  obtained  with  a  half  stroke 
maximum  cut-off,   giving  a  turning  moment   diagram  very- 
similar  to  that  of  locomotives  cutting  oft'  at  full  stroke. 


For  the  purpose  of  developing  a  practical  means  of  obtain- 
ing the  economies  above  outlined,  a  locomotive  was  built 
and  placed  on  the  locomotive  testing  plant  before  going  into 
road  service,  as  the  innovations  in  design  made  it  especially 
desirable  to  have  complete  test  results  before  building  addi- 
tional ones.  As  a  result  of  the  tests  and  the  general  per- 
formance of  the  locomotive  in  service,  certain  alterations 
were  found  advisable. 

Description  of  the  Locomotive 

Locomotive  No.  790,  as  finally  arranged  for  these  tests,  is 
of  the  Decapod  or  2-10-0  type  with  two  cylinders  30^^  in. 
in  diameter  and  having  a  stroke  of  32  in.  The  boiler  pres- 
sure is  250  lb.  per  sq.  in.  and  the  maximum  cut-off  is  limited 
to  approximately  50  per  cent  of  the  stroke.  In  many  par- 
ticulars the  design  follows  closely  that  of  the  class  Lis, 
Mikado  type,  which  preceded  it. 

The  table  following  shows  how  the  locomotive  compares 
with  the  class  Lis  in  certain  leading  dimensions.  The  total 
heating  surface  is  about  12  per  cent  larger  than  that  of 
the  class  Lis,  and  the  total  weight  about  16  per  cent  greater. 
The  grate  areas  of  the  two  locomotives  are  alike. 

Gener.\l  Dimensions  of  Locomottves  of  the  lis  and  Lis  Classes 
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Class 
Ms 
790 

VVeight  in   working  order,  total  pounds..         371. SOO 

Weight      on      drivers,      working      order, 

pounds     342,050 

Driving   wheels,   diameter,   inches 62 

Cylinders    (simple),    inches 30;^  by  32 

Heating     surface,     tubes     (water     side), 

sq.    ft 4,043.94 

Heating      surface,      firebox      (including 

arch   tubes),    sq.    ft 290.20 

Heating  surface,   superheater    (fireside). 

sq.    ft 1.47,8.91 

Heating  surface,   total    (based  on  water- 
side of  tubes),   includ.   superh.,  sq.ft.        5,810.25 

Heating  surface,  total   (based  on  fireside 

c-.f  tubes),  including  superheater,  sq.  ft.        ."i, 423. 12 

Grate   area,    sq.    ft 70.0 

Boiler   pressure,   pounds  per  square  inch.  250.0 

Valves     I2-in.  piston 

Valve    motion,    type W.nlschaert 

Firebo.x,    type    wide,  Belpaire 

Tubes,    number    244 

Tubes    (outside   diameter),   inches 2.25 

Flues   (for  superheater),  number 48 

Flues   (outside  diameter),  inches 5.5 

Tubes  and  flues,  length,  inches 228.32 

•This  is  the  heating  surface  of  the  17-ft.  superheater.  The  standard 
length  superheater  for  the  Lis  is  now  the  same  as  for  the  lis  or  18  ft., 
with  a  heating  surface  of  1.234.65  sq.  ft.,  but  the  17-ft.  superheater  was 
used  iu  the  Lis  tests  herein  reported.  The  lis  superheater  surface  is  about 
20   per  cent  larger  than  that  of   the    18-ft.   superheater   for  the   Lis. 

Tractive  Force 

In  calculating  the  maximum  tractive  force  of  this  loco- 
motive   the    mean    effective    pressure  reaching  the  drawbar 
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cannot  be  taken  as  tlie  usual  85  per  cent  of  the  boiler  pres- 
sure, iK'cause  of  the  limitation  of  the  cut-off.  Indicator 
diugranis,  made  in  road  .'Service,  at  .■starting  in  full  gear, 
show  an  averajje  m.c.p.  of  about  75  per  cent  of  the  rated 
250  II).  boiler  |)rcssure,  or  somewhat  more,  according  to  the 
time  in  which  the  first  revolution  is  made,  controlling  the 
amount  of  steam  passing  through  the  auxiliary  port.  With 
30)j-in.  by  32-in.  cylinders,  the  calculated  maximum  trac- 
tive force  may,  therefore,  be  assumed  to  be  that  based  on 
75  per  cent  of  the  boiler  pressure,  or  90,000  lb.  The  ratio 
of  weight  on  drivers  to  this  calculated  tractive  force  is  3.8. 
After  the  first  few  revolutions,  it  is  expected  that  the  aravv- 
bar  pull  will  fall  to  that  due  to  about  70  per  cent  of  boiler 
pressure  as  m.e.p.,  or  84,000  lb.,  with  a  ratio  of  4.07. 

Boiler 

The  boiler  is  similar  in  design  to  the  boiler  of  the  class 
Lis,  but  the  boiler  tube  surface  and  superheating  surface 
are  both  somewhat  larger.  The  superheater  has  48  elements, 
where  the  class  Lis  has  40.  The  length  of  tubes  and  super- 
heater flues,  19  ft.,  is  the  same  as  in  the  class  Lis  locomotive. 

The  details  of  the  cylinders,  ports  and  valves  were  de- 
scribed in  the  article  referred  to  above.  It  may  be  well  to 
mention  that  the  valves  have  a  travel  of  six  inches  in  full 
gear  and  to  obtain  a  short  cut-off  with  this  long  travel,  it 
was  necessary  to  make  the  steam  lap  two  inches.  Full  gear 
cut-off  with  six-inch  valve  travel  is  at  50  per  cent  of  the 
stroke;  however,  to  distinguish  tests  in  full  gear  cut-off  at 
slow  speed,  with  allowance  for  steam  passing  through  the 
auxiliary  ports,  such  tests  are  marked  55  per  cent  cut-off  as 
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Fig.   2.     Typical   Indicator   Diagrams 

determined  from  the  indicator  diagrams.  The  lead  of  the 
valves  in  full  gear  is  3/16  in.  The  exhaust  lap  is  yi  in. 
Auxiliary  ports  are  cut  in  the  valve  cages,  1^4  in.  in 
advance  of  each  of  the  main  steam  ports,  and  are  intended 
to  assist  in  starting;  however,  they  are  in  action  at  all  times 
when  the  locomotive  is  moving  under  steam.  The  ports  are 
y%  in.  by  1^  in.,  with  a  steam  lap  of  ^  in.,  and  are 
located  at  each  end  of  each  cylinder  at  the  bottom  of  the 
valve  cage  or  bushing,  making  four  ports  in  all. 

Coal 

Over  70  tests  were  made  to  develop  the  performance  of 
the  locomotive,  and  of  these  tests  39  were  fired  by  hand  with 
run-of-mine  coal.  In  the  1917  tests  Jamison  coal  was  used, 
but  on  account  of  the  difficulty  in  getting  this  coal  in  1918, 
the  tests  were  made  with  Crows  Nest  coal.  These  two  coals 
are  from  the  same  region  and  vein  and  are  alike  in  many 
respects.     This  is  further  illustrated  by  the  average  analyses, 


given  in  the  following  table,  which  have  been  made  Ironi  all 
of  the  coal  used  in  the  hand-fircd  tests: 

Jaminoo  coal  Crown  Nt»t  coal 

1917  1918 

Fixed    carbon,    percentage 56.21  S6.80 

Volatile    combtialible,    percentage 31.34  29.6K 

Ash,    percentage    11.67  12.26 

Moisture,    percentage    0.97  1.25 

Total     100.19  99.99 

Sulphur,    percentage    2.15  1.41 

D.   t.   u.   per  lb.   dry 13,429  13.420 

H.   t.   u.   per  lb.   combustible 15,221  15,324 

Tests  with  Hand  Firing 

Boiler  Performance 

Tressure^  and  Temperatures. — An  average  boiler  pressure 
within  about  four  pounds  of  the  rated  pressure  of  250  lb. 
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per  square  inch,  was  maintained  in  all  of  these  tests.  The 
maximum  pressure  drop,  or  loss  between  the  boiler  and 
branch  pipe  was  18  lb.,  this  drop  being  at  a  rate  of  steam 
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Indicated  Horsepowen 
Fig.   4.     Indicated   Horsepower  and   Coal    (Average    for   All 
Cut-offs) 

flow  of  58,000  lb.  per  hour.     The  exhaust  steam  pressure 
shows  a  maximum  of  16.3  lb.  per  square  inch.     Even  with 
a  boiler  pressure  of  250  lb.,  the  maximum  superheat  temper- J 
ature  was  282.8  deg.,  which  is  nearly  as  high  as  has  beenj 
obtained  on  any  locomotive  on  the  test  plant,  all  of  whic 
have  had  a  boiler  pressure  at  or  below  205  lb. 
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Combustion,  Draft  and  Temperature. — In  general,  the 
draft  or  vacuum  was  higher  in  the  lis  than  in  the  Lis  at 
all  rates  of  evaporation.  This  is  to  be  expected,  as  the 
exhaust  nozzle  area  was  35.8  sq.  in.  for  the  lis  and  38.3 
sq.  in.  for  the  Lis.  Though  not  greatly  different,  the  smoke- 
box  temperatures  are  somewhat  higher  than  in  tests  of  the 
Lis. 

The  feedwater  temperature  was  between  37.3  and  64.9 
deg.  The  firing  was  all  by  hand  as  the  locomotive  was  not 
at  this  time  equipped  with  a  stoker.  The  rate  of  firing 
reached  189  lb.  an  hour  per  square  foot  of  grate,  and  at  this 
rate  the  evaporation  per  square  foot  of  heating  surface  was 
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Fig.  5.     Indicated  Horsepower  and   Steam   (Average  for  all 
Cut-offs) 

10.3.  The  maximum  rate  of  firing,  in  pounds  per  hour, 
was  13,226. 

Evaporation. — The  evaporation  of  this  boiler  appears  to 
be  less  than  was  obtained  from  the  smaller  Lis  boiler,  but 
when  the  higher  pressure  and  superheat  of  the  lis  are  con- 
sidered, the  maximum  equivalent  evaporation  of  the  lis  is 
considerably  above  that  of  the  Lis.  The  equivalent  evap- 
oration per  pound  of  coal  is  illustrated  by  Fig.  15.  The 
evaporation  per  pound  of  coal  and  the  boiler  efficiency 
results  are  about  the  same  as  were  obtained  in  1917  (see 
Fig.  1.).  The  equivalent  evaporation  per  square  foot  of  heat- 
ing surface  for  the  lis  reached  a  maximum  of  14.7  lb.  per 
hour. 

Superheat. — The  lis  shows  a  maximum  superheat  of  about 
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Fig.  6.     Water  Rates  at  All  Cut-offs,  Class  lis 

280  deg.  and  at  a  rate  of  firing  of  11,000  lb.  per  hour  the 
superheat  is  about  15  per  cent  higher  than  for  the  Lis 
when  equipped  with  a  superheater  of  the  same  length 
as  in  the  lis,  or  18  ft.  When  these  two  superheater  surfaces 
are  compared,  that  of  the  lis  is  larger  by  about  20  per  cent, 
on  account  of  the  larger  number  of  elements. 

The  normal  saturated  steam  temperature  for  the  lis  is 
406  deg.  and  for  the  Lis,  with  a  boiler  pressure  of  205  lb.,  it 
is  389.5  deg.     It  would  appear  to  be  more  difficult  then  to 


superheat  the  steam  from  the  lis  boiler  on  account  of  its 
higher  initial  temperature,  but  notwithstanding  this,  a  Higher 
maximum  superheat  was  obtained,  although  it  is  somewhat 
lower  over  part  of  the  range. 

The  water  heating  surface  of  the  lis  boiler  is  8.8  per 
cent,  the  total  heating  surface  12.0  per  cent,  and  the  fire  area 
through  the  tubes  7  per  cent  greater  than  the  corresponding 
parts  of  the  class  Lis.  For  these  reasons  it  was  expected 
that  an  evaporation  somewhat  higher  than  in  the  case  of  the 
Lis  class,  over  59,000  actual,  or  77,000  equivalent  pounds 
per  hour,  would  be  possible  when  using  an  exhaust  nozzle 
seven  inches  in  diameter,  or  the  same  diameter  as  was  used 
on  the  Lis. 

With  a  seven-inch  diameter  exhaust  nozzle  (1917  tests), 
an  evaporation  of  about  53,600  actual,  or  72,500  equivalent 
pounds  per  hour  was  obtained.  This  was  not  considered 
sufficient,  in  view  of  the  performance  of  the  class  Lis,  and 
many  changes  were  made  in  the  arrangement  of  the  dia- 
phragm in  the  smokebox  and  different  forms  of  stack,  were 
tried.  Finally,  by  reducing  the  nozzle  diameter  to  6>4  in., 
an  evaporation  of  59,300  actual,  or  81,900  equivalent  pounds 
was  obtained. 

The  tests  of  the  1918  series,  beginning  with  5401  and 
ending  with  5416,  were  made    with    a    seven-inch  exhaust 
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Fig.  7.     Water  Rates  at  All  Cut-offs,  Class  Lis 

nozzle,  and  it  was  used  again  in  tests  5431  to  5438.  Test 
5412  at  80-55-F,  evaporating  51,280  lb.  per  hour,  proved  to 
be  the  limit  with  this  nozzle  and  smokebox  arrangement.  It 
was  found,  after  test  5416,  that  cinders  were  accumulating 
in  the  front  end,  and  to  overcome  this  the  exhaust  nozzle  was 
reduced  to  6^  in.  and  a  deflector  plate,  eight  inches  wide, 
put  on  the  edge  of  the  table  plate  in  front  of  the  nozzle.  This 
deflector  made  the  gas  passage,  at  the  smallest  area,  the 
same  proportion  of  the  fire  area  of  tubes  as  on  the  classes 
Lis  and  K4s,  where  it  is  68  per  cent. 

Arranged  in  this  way,  the  evaporation,  in  test  5443  was 
58,300  lb.,  or  an  increase  of  about  14  per  cent  over  the 
evaporation  that  could  be  obtained  with  the  seven-inch 
nozzle  without  the  deflector.  When  equipped  with  a  stoker 
in  later  tests,  an  evaporation  of  60,906  lb.  was  obtained, 
showing  that  the  expected  evaporation  is  easily  possible 
with  this  locomotive. 

While  in  the  earlier  tests  a  6  34 -in.  exhaust  nozzle  was 
used,  in  the  final  tests  it  was  found  possible  to  use  a  6-3'4-in. 
nozzle,  but  not  a  7-in.  The  boiler  conditions  had  been  im- 
proved by  the  changes  in  the  stack  and  front  end,  so  that 
the  6^-in.    nozzle    gave    draft    conditions  as  good   and  a 
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cap.ii  it>     a.>     liij5li     a.<    loiiid    In-  olil.uiuil    willi    llio   ()'4-iii. 
nozzle  ;ind  llie  earlier  arrangement  of  the  front  end. 

Engine  Performance 

'I'ho  engine.-;  of  thi.<  locomotive,  compared  witii  lon^  cut- 
oft"  locomotives  a.-;  to  economy  in  coal  and  .-^tiam,  have 
yielded  expected  results.  The  tests  have  shown  that  the 
restricting  of  the  cut-off  has  had  the  desired  effect  in  that, 
in  full  gear,  where  the  hulk  of  the  work  is  done,  tliis  locomo- 
tive ojiorates  much  more  economically  than  the  I-ls.  This 
advantage,  as  expected,  is  reduced  as  the  engines  are  cut 
back,  but  it  is  not  until  we  have  gone  below  the  most  econom- 
ical cut-off  for  both  locomotives  that  the  Lis  and  lis  show 
the  same  economy  at  a  given  horsepower.  This,  moreover,  is 
the  case  only  at  the  lower  horsepower  (in  short  cut-offs  at 
low  speeds),  that  is,  for  but  a  small  portion  of  the  work  done 
by  the  locomotive  when  in  normal  railroad  service. 

huiicator  Diai^ranis  aud  Action  of  Starting  Ports. — Repre- 
.-^entative  indicator  diagrams  are  .shown  in  Fig.  2.  Tlie  prin- 
cipal point  of  interest  in  these  diagrams  is  the  action  of 
the  auxiliary  starting  port.  It  opens  before  the  opening  of 
the  main  port,  having  a  lead  of  1    15/16  in.   in  the  tests 
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Fig.    8.     Piston    Speed    and    Water    Rate 

here  recorded,  as  against  3/16  in.  for  the  main  port  and,  on 
the  indicator  diagrams,  the  effect  caused  thereby  can 
scarcely  be  noticed.  Considering  the  cards  for  full 
gear,  there  is  no  evidence  that  the  auxiliary  ports  admit 
a  sufficient  amount  of  steam  to  hold  up  the  admission  line 
appreciably,  after  the  cut-off  of  the  main  port.  The  resting 
plant  conditions  in  starting  are  not  the  ^arae  as  on  the  road, 
on  account  of  there  being  little  or  no  resistance  to  turning 
the  locomotive  wheels  and  no  rolling  load,  in  the  form  of  the 
locomotive  itself  and  the  train. 

Indicated  Horsepower. — The  test  results  in  indicated 
horsepower  are  plotted  on  Fig.  3.  The  range  of  horse- 
power was  between  766.6  and  3,486.1.  The  highest  power 
was  obtained  at  a  speed  of  140  r.p.m,  which  is  equivalent 
to  25.0  m.p.h. 

The  superheated  steam  used  per  i.h.p.  hour  was  between 
14.9  and  21.6  lb.  In  12  of  the  tests  the  steam  used  per 
i.h.p.  hour  was  16  lb.  or  less.  On  16.6  lb.  of  steam  per 
i.h.p.  hour,  an  indicated  horsepower  of  about  3,500  was 
developed. 

Many  tests  show  a  coal  consumption  of  between  two  and 
two  and  a  half  pounds  per  horsepower  hour,  while  the 
maximum  rate,  neglecting  test  No.  5417  as  abnormal,  was 
less  than  three  and  a  half  pounds  per  i.h.p.  hour.  The 
curves  as  drawn  for  the  class  lis,  Figs.  4  and  5,  show  lower 
results  in  steam  and  coal  per  unit  of  power  than  for  the  class 
Lis  at  any  power. 


J  lie  iiidicaled  iiorsepower  at  7.4  miles  |)er  hour,  in  full 
gear,  is  1,743.7.  With  the  Lis  at  the  same  speed  in  full 
gear  it  is  about  1,220.  This  is  an  increase  in  power  over 
ihe  Lis  of  aljout  43  [x-r  cent.  The  maximum  horsepower 
was  obtained  at  25  miles  per  hour  and  45  per  cent  cut-off; 
this  was  3,486.  With  the  Lis  the  maximum  power  at  this 
speed  was  2,755,  or  about  80  [wr  cent  of  that  ot  the  lis. 
Tile  Lis  has  developed  on  the  test  plant  2,954  hp.  at  a  speed 
of  29  m.p.h. 

Steam  Rate  Curves. — In  Figs.  6  and  7  curves  are  plotted 
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Fig.  9.     Indicated  Horsepower  and  Efficiency  of  Engines 

showing  the  whole  range  of  weight  of  steam  per  indicated 
horsepower  hour  for  the  locomotives,  classes  lis  and  Lis. 
Considering  the  speed  of  40  revolutions  per  minute  or  7 
m.p.h.,  and  full  gear,  it  is  found  from  these  diagrams  that 
the  lis  developed  1,740  i.h.p.  and  used  about  19.5  lb.  of 
steam  per  horsepower  hour,  while  the  Lis  developed  1,230 
hp.  and  used  31.5  lb.  of  steam  per  horsepower  hour.  At  a 
speed  of  120  r.p.m.,  22.1  m.p.h.,  and  at  a  cut-off  of  50  per 
cent,  for  the  lis  the  horsepower  is  about  3,280,  while  for 
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Fig.  10.     Drawbar  Pull  of  the  lis  and  Lis  at  Various  Speeds 

the  Lis  it  is  about  2,050,  and  the  steam  per  indicated  horse- 
power for  the  lis  is  16.8,  while  for  the  Lis  it  is  18.0.  In 
this  latter  case  little  or  no  saving  would  be  expected  and 
the  difference  may  be  attributed  to  difference  in  quality 
(pressure  and  superheat)  of  the  steam.  In  full  gear,  at  low 
speed,  the  reduction  in  the  steam  per  indicated  horsepower 
by  the  lis  over  the  Lis  is,  as  above  indicated,  approximately 
38  per  cent. 

Fiston  Speed  and  Water  Rates. — The  water  rate  of  the 
locomotive  improves  to  a  certain  extent  with  an  increase  in 
piston  speed,  and  this  is  shown  by  the  plotted  results  in 
Fig.  8.  The  weight  of  steam  per  indicated  horsepower  for 
the  lis  locomotive  is  in  a  separate  zone  from  that  of  the 
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Lis,  and  less  steam  is  used  when  the  two  locomotives  are 
tested  under  like  conditions. 

On  account  of  the  small  exhaust  nozzle  and  higher  boiler 
pressure,  the  back  pressure  was  in  general  somewhat  greater 
than  for  the  Lis. 

Thermal  Efficiency  of  Engines. — The  thermal  efficiency 
of  the  engines  alone,  referred  to  indicated  horsepower,  calcu- 
lated according  to  the  method  of  the  A.S.M.E.,  is  shown  in 
Fig.  9.  This  efficiency  is  the  proportion  of  the  total  heat 
consumed  which  is  converted  into  work  in  the  cylinders. 
The  heat  considered  is  that  in  the  steam  in  the  branch  pipe, 
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Fig.    10.     Tractive   Effort    Curves,   Full    Gear,   Class   lis 

above  an  ideal  feed  water  temperature  which  is  assumed  to 
be  that  as  observed  of  the  steam  in  the  exhaust  pipe.  These 
efficiency  results  show  that  there  is  much  improvement  in  the 
lis  over  the  class  Lis.  The  efficiencies  of  the  locomotive  are 
between  10  and  16  per  cent,  while  those  of  the  class  Lis  are 
between  10  and  14  per  cent. 

Locomotive  Performance 

The  dynamometer  horsepower  shows  increases  and  econ- 
omies closely  following  those  for  indicated  horsepower. 
Many  tests  have  a  coal  rate  oi  ly^  lb.  (see  Fig.  16)  and  a 
steam  rate  of  less  than  18  lb.  The  minimum  rate  was  16.8 
lb.  of  steam  per  d.h.p.  hour.  Both  the  coal  and  water  rates 
are  below  those  of  the  class  Lis  for  all  dynamometer  horse- 
powers. 

The  drawbar  pulls  obtained  upon  the  testing  plant  are 
shown  in  Fig.  10.  To  be  25  per  cent  greater  than  the  pull 
of  the  Lis  at  40  r.p.m.,  the  lis  should  have  a  pull  oi  about 
75,000  lb.,  and  this  pull  was  considerably  exceeded.  In  the 
tests  with  30-in.  cylinders  at  a  speed  of  40  r.p.m.  or  7^/2 
m.p.h.,  the  drawbar  pull  on  the  test  plant  was  68,000  lb.,  and 
later  on  the  road  about  76,000  lb.  With  the  new  30^-in. 
cylinders,  on  the  test  plant  the  pull  at  this  speed  was 
76,000  lb. 

Cylinder  Tractive  Force. — Comparative  turning  moment 
or  cylinder  tractive  force  curves  for  the  class  lis  Decapod 
type,  and  the  class  Lis  Mikado  type,  are  shown  in  Figs.  11 
and  12.  It  will  be  seen  from  these  diagrams  that  the  turn- 
ing moment  in  the  case  of  the  class  lis,  cutting  off  at  half 
stroke,  forms  nearly  as  smooth  a  curve  as  for  the  class  Lis, 
cutting  off  at  nearly  full  stroke,  and  therefore  that  the 
advantages  of  a  favorable  cut-off  are  obtained  in  this  Iocch 


motive  without  introducing  high  peaks  in  the  curve  or  any 
unusual  tendency  toward  slipping  of  the  driving  wheels. 

Machine  Friction. — The  machine  efficiency  of  this  loco- 
motive is  plotted  in  Fig.  13.  The  highest  efficiency  is  91.7 
per  cent.  At  the  lowest  speed  of  the  tests,  7.4  m.p.h.  m  full 
gear,  it  was  85.6  per  cent.  In  tests  of  the  class  Lis  the 
machine  efficiency  was  in  some  cases  as  high  as  95  per  cent 
and  at  7  m.p.h.,  in  full  gear,  it  was  94  per  cent.  The  thermal 
efficiency  of  the  locomotive  (proportion  of  total  heat  con- 
sumed converted  into  work  at  the  drawbar)  is  shown  in 
Fig.  14.  The  lis  developed  a  maximum  efficiency  of  8.1  per 
cent,  while  the  highest  atained  by  the  Lis  was  7.0  per  cent. 

Tests  with  Duplex  Stoker 

Following  the  hand-fired  tests  locomotive  No.  790  was 
equipped  with  a  Duplex  stoker.  It  was  then  returned  to 
the  test  plant  and  the  tests  continued  with  the  stoker  in  use. 
The  stoker  was  piped  so  that  its  exhaust  steam  could  be 
turned  into  the  base  of  the  elevator  screws  to  dampen  the 
coal,  the  claim  being  made  that  this  will  reduce  the  smoke. 

For  the  remaining  tests  the  stoker  was  used  without  any 
hand  firing  and  the  test  conditions  duplicated  as  nearly  as 
possible  the  hand-fired  tests.  Some  of  the  stoker-fired  tests 
were  made  to  obtain  the  steam  consumption  of  the  locomo- 
tive only  and  were  run  for  too  short  a  time  for  reliable  coal 
data.    These  have  not  been  plotted  on  the  diagrams. 

The  stoker  speed  at  first  was  found  to  be  too  low,  not 
over  40  strokes  per  minute,   and  in  order  to  increase  the 
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Fig.  12.     Tractive  Curves,  Full  Gear,  Class  Lis 

speed  changes  were  made  in  the  steam  ports  of  the  stoker 
cylinder  by  enlarging  and  extending  them.  The  exhaust 
pipe  from  the  stoker  engine  was  also  enlarged  to  two  inches. 
After  these  changes  the  stoker  could  be  run  at  48  strokes 
per  minute,  and  it  was  possible  to  lire  all  of  the  coal  that 
could  be  burned.  The  same  kind  of  coal  was  used  for  the 
stoker  tests  as  for  the  hand-fired  tests,  namely,  Crows  Nest 
run-of-mine. 

The  exhaust  steam  from  the  stoker  cylinder  was  led  to 
a  condenser  and  the  condensed  steam  weighed  in  the  first 
nine  tests.  From  these  records  it  was  found  that  about  J4 
lb.  of  steam  was  used  per  double  stroke  or  revolution  of  the 
stoker,  and  for  the  remaining  tests  the  stoker  exhausted  to 
the  atmosphere  and  the  steam   used    was   calculated.     The 
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Steam  used  by  the  stoker  steam  jets  could  not  be  measured 
directly  and  was  calculated  by  tlie  Grashof  formula. 

Coal. — Tiie  average  analy.ses  of  tlie  ("rows  Nest  coal  used 
for  the  hand-fired  and  stoker  tests,  are  shown  in  the  follow- 
ing table  and  indicate  a  very  small  difference. 

11.111(1  fired  Stoker  fired 

Fixed  carbon,   percentage 56.80  58.68 

\'olatilc    combustible,    percentage 29.68  29.92 

Ash,    percentage    12.26  10.18 

Moisture,  percentage      1.25  1.23 

Total     99.99  100.01 

Sulphur,    percentage    1.41  1.54 

U.t.u.  per  lb.  dry 13,42(1         U.1.U) 

li.t.u.  per  II).  ci)iiibii,>^l  bU- 15,3J4         15.662 

Results  of  Tests. — The  results  of  the  stoker-fired  tests  are 
plotted  in  Figs.  IS  and  16,  and  on  these  diagrams  the  hand- 
fired  test  results,  made  immediately  before  the  application  of 
the  stoker,  are  siiown  for  comparison. 

Maximum  Capacity  with  Stoker. — It  is  evident  trom  the 
tests  that  the  evaporation  and  rates  of  firing  are  but  little 
more  than  can  be  oljtained  by  hand  firing,  so  that  the 
capacity  of  the  locomotive  was  not  increased  by  the  stoker, 
but  of  course  the  ma.ximum  evaporation  is  obtained  with 
much  less  exertion  on  the  part  of  the  fireman,  and  also  it 
is  evident  that  the  maximum  evaporation  can  be  sustained 
for  a  longer  time  with  the  stoker. 

It  was  found  that  the  boiler  could  not  be  forced  much 
beyond  an  evaporation  of  60,000  lb.  per  hour,  indicating  this 
to  be  the  boiler  limit  for  both  hand  and  stoker  firing. 

Coal  Economy  with  Stoker. — A  further  analysis  of  the 
stoker    test    results    shows    that    hand    firing    is    superior 
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in  evaporation  per  pound  of  coal  at  low  rates  of  firing,  but 
that  this  advantage  decreases  until,  when  the  boiler  is 
evaporating  its  maximum  weight  of  water  the  stoker  firing 
is  no  less  economical  than  the  expert  hand  firing.  The 
advantage  shown  for  hand  firing  is  about  19  per  cent  when 
firing  40  lb.  of  coal  per  square  foot  of  grate  per  hour,  and 
decreases  to  nothing  when  firing  180  lb.  per  square  foot. 
(See  Fig.  15.)  There  is  practically  no  difference  in  the 
superheat  of  the  steam  with  or  without  the  stoker.  The 
range  of  the  superheat  is  between  130  and  285  deg. 

Stoker  Exhaust  to  Conveyor. — The  stoker  engine  ordi- 
narily exhausts  to  the  atmosphere,  but  there  is  also  a  pipe  con- 
nection to  the  base  of  the  elevator  screws,  and  when  this 
was  used  the  coal  was  dampened  by  the  exhaust  steam.  With 
this  connection  in  use  in  test  No.  5470  there  was  a  marked 


reduction  in  the  smoke  and  also  a  smaller  coal  consumption, 
but  as  there  was  only  one  test  made  under  these  conditions 
no  very  delinite  conclusions  can  be  drawn,  although  the 
indications  are  that  there  is  some  advantage  to  be  gained 
by  its  use.  The  results  obtained  witli  it,  compared  with 
both  hand  and  stoker-fired  tests  without  it,  are  shown  in  the 
following  table: 

Stoker-Firf.d  Tests 


Test 
No. 

5.470.  . 

5.447 120  3(11- 

5,449 120-31)  !■" 

5,456 120-30.F 


Test 
desig- 
nation 

.120  J(J  I- 


Coal 
fired,  lb. 
per  hour 
.^.505 
5.7K3 
6.1119 
6.304 


Equivalent       Smoke 
evaporation  per      per- 
lb.  dry  coal      centage 


R.7 
8.1 
7.8 


5,432 12O-30F 

5,428 120-30-F 

5.441 12O-30F 


Hand  Fibed  Te>.T5 
4,541  10.3 

4,720  9.8 

4,943  9  7 


27.0 
22.8 
32.4 


7.2 
8.2 
18.8 


Exhaust 
of  stoker 
engine  to — 

(  onveyor 
.Atmosphere 
Atmospjere 
Atmosphere 


Steam   Used  by  Stoker. — The  estimated  weight  of  steam 
used  by  the  stoker  ranged  between  393  and   1,629  lb.  per 
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Fig.   14.     Thermal  Efficiency  of  the  Locomotive 

hour,  and  was  about  two  per  cent  of  the  steam  generated  by 
the  boiler.  There  was  more  hooking  or  leveling  of  the  fire 
in  hand  firing  than  when  the  stoker  was  used.  This  would 
indicate  that  the  stoker  maintained  a  more  nearly  level  fire 
than  could  be  obtained  by  hand  firing.  The  number  of 
times  the  grates  were  shaken  was  practically  the  same  for 
either  hand  or  stoker  firing. 

Conclusions 

With  this  boiler,  carrying  a  steam  pressure  of  250  lb.  per 
sq.  in.,  no  difficulty  was  found  in  superheating  the  steam 
to  a  high  temperature.  The  water  and  superheating  surfaces 
are  larger  than  those  of  the  class  Lis  locomotive  and  a 
greater  equivalent  evaporation  was  obtained. 

The  engines  of  this  locomotive  compared  with  long  cut-off 
locomotives  as  to  economy  in  coal  and  steam,  have  met  expec- 
tations. The  tests  have  shown  that  the  restricting  of  the 
cut-off  has  had  the  desired  effect  in  that,  in  full  gear,  where 
the  bulk  of  the  work  is  done,  this  locomotive  operates  much 
more  economically  than  the  Lis.  This  advantage,  as  expected, 
is  reduced  as  the  engines  are  cut  back,  but  it  is  not  until  below 
the  most  economical  cut-off  for  both  locomotives  that  the 
tw'o  classes  of  locomotives  show  the  same  economy. 

In  the  results  of  the  tests  which  show  power  and  steam  used, 
the  action  of  the  stoker  need  not  be  considered,  and  it  was 
found  in  many  tests  that  the  steam  rate  per  i.h.p.  hour  was 
16  lb.  or  less.  At  a  rate  of  only  16.8  lb.  of  steam  per  hour 
an  indicated  horsepower  of  over  3,500  was  developed.  The 
saving  in  steam  per  indicated  horsepower  over  the  Lis  is 
very  evident  and,  except  at  low  horsepower  at  low  speed,  it 
is  not  possible  to  operate  the  Lis  at  as  good  advantage  as  the 
lis,  and  in  full  gear  at  low  speed,  the  reduction  in  steam 
per  indicated  horsepower,  over  the  Lis  is  38  per  cent. 

The  maximum  evaporation  was  obtained  with  the  stoker 
w-ith  very  little  exertion  on  the  part  of  the  fireman.  The 
stoker  fired  a  fairly  level  fire,  and  could  be  operated  under 
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all  conditions  in  a  satisfactory  manner  without  any  hand 
firing. 

Except  at  the  highest  rates  of  firing,  the  stoker  is  wasteful 
in  the  use  of  coal,  but  appears  to  be  no  more  wasteful  than 
other  stokers,  and  in  addition  has  advantages  over  the  other 
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Fig.  15.     Evaporation  per  Pound  of  Coal,  Hand  and  Stoker 
Firing 

stokers  tested,  in  ease  of  operation  and  in  the  absence  of  ob- 
structions at  the  fire  door  and  on  the  grates. 

The  estimated  weight  of  steam  used  by  the  stoker  was  about 
two  per  cent  of  the  steam  generated  by  the  boiler.  The 
advantage  shown  for  hand  firing  over  the  stoker  firing  in 
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Firing 

equivalent  evaporation  per  pound  of  coal  is  about  l9  per 
cent  when  firing  40  lb.  of  coal  per  square  foot  of  grate  per 
hour,  and  decreases  to  nothing  when  firing  180  lb.  per  sq.  ft. 
With  the  stoker  it  is  to  be  supposed  that  a  greater  number 
of  firemen  could  obtain,  the  full  capacity  of  the  locomotive 
than  would  be  the  case  with  hand  firing,  because  of  the  ease 
of  handling  the  stoker.  Such  considerations,  combined  with 
those  of  economy  or  capacity  as  shown  by  tests,  in  the  case 
of  locomotives  of  this  class,  must  govern  in  deciding  whether 
a  stoker  is  necessary. 


Campaign  to  Stabilize  Coal   Industry 

A  NATION-WIDE  DRIVE  to  Stabilize  the  coal  industry  by 
promoting  the  early  purchase  and  storage  of  coal, 
in  order  to  distribute  production  and  the  consequent 
demand  upon  railroad  facilities  more  evenly  throughout  the 
year,  was  initiated  l>y  the  Bituminous  Coal  Commission,  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  to  settle  the  question  of  miners' 
wages,  before  it  closed  up  its  affairs  last  week.  The  Coun- 
cil of  National  Defense  has  been  asked  by  authority  of  the 
President,  to  assume  the  specific  duties  outlined  for  it  in  the 
recommendations  of  the  commission,  which  were  published 
in  last  week's  issue,  and  which  contemplate  that  it  shall  try  to 
bring  about  a  concentrated  effort  by  all  concerned  to  put  them 
into  effect. 

The  following  definite  steps  have  been  taken: 
1.  The  President  has  written  a  personal  letter  of  instruc- 
tion to  the  heads  of  all  departments  and  federal  agencies,  to 


the  end  that  they  may  give  personal  attention  to  the  pur- 
chase and  storage  of  a  three  months'  winter  supply  of  coal. 
The  President  believed  that  a  personal  letter  to' this  end 
would  do  the  work  even  better  than  a  mere  formal  executive 
order. 

2.  The  Council  of  National  Defense  has  assumed  the  duty 
of  obtaining  the  support  of  the  general  public  in  the  stabili- 
zation of  the  coal  industry  through  the  purchase,  transporta- 
tion and  storage  at  the  point  of  ultimate  consumption  of  its 
winter  supply  of  coal — this  to  be  done  during  the  spring  and 
summer  months. 

3.  The  President  has  transmitted  to  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  a  copy  of  the  bituminous  award  and 
recomrnendations,  to  the  end  that  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  take  such  action  as  it  may  deem  advisable  in  the 
premises.     (This  is  in  connection  with  the  car  problem.) 

4.  Letters  have  been  sent  to  the  governors  of  the  various 
states,  (2)  the  supervisors  of  all  counties,  and  (3)  the  mayors 
of  all  cities  asking  that  executive  orders  be  issued  for' the 
purchase  and  storage  of  coal  for  public  buildings  and  on  all 
public  works. 

5.  The  steel  corporations  have  been  asked  to  purchase  and 
store  coal  during  the  spring  and  summer.     They  have  agreed. 

6.  The  support  of  the  public  utility  corporations  of  the 
country  for  the  purchase  and  storage  of  coal  has  been  pledged 
by  their  representatives  in  Washington. 

7.  A  letter  has  gone  to  the  governor  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  asking  that  board  to  issue  memoranda  to  the  various 
Federal  Reserve  Banks,  requesting  that  they  look  with  favor 
upon  paper  for  rediscount  drawn  against  coal  in  storage. 

8.  The  Washington  representatives  of  the  various  state 
railway  and  public  utility  commissions  will  transmit  to  the 
various  state  bodies  having  control  over  rates  the  report  and 
award  of  the  coal  commission,  asking  that  the  state  bodies 
use  their  influence  with  public  utility  companies  for  the  pur- 
chase and  storage  of  coal,  reflecting  the  cost  in  rates  if  neces- 
sary. 

9.  The  United  States  Chamber  of  Commerce  will  issue 
copies  of  the  commission's  report,  award  and  recommenda- 
tions to  all  chambers  of  commerce  in  the  United  States,  so  that 
the  business  men  of  the  country  may  be  informed  as  to  condi- 
tions and  may  be  induced  to  purchase  and  store  coal. 

10.  Through  the  Association  of  Railway  Executives,  copies 
of  the  commission's  award  will  be  transmitted  to  all  railroad 
and  steamship  companies  in  the  United  States,  with  the  re- 
quest for  their  co-operation. 

The  commission  believed  that  it  was  not  at  all  adequate  to 
ask  people  to  buy  and  store  coal,  but  that  constituted  author- 
ity should  issue  orders  wherever  possible  for  such  purchase 
and  storage,  and  that  where  orders  could  not  be  issued  it 
should  be  made  financially  attractive  for  the  general  public 
and  the  various  corporations  to  purchase  and  store  this  coal — 
this  because  the  commission  realized  that  with  a  car  shortage 
in  the  winter  and  with  a  lack  of  market  in  the  summer  no 
other  method  could  be  devised  for  the  stabilization  of  this 
industry. 

If  the  school  houses  of  the  United  States,  the  various  court 
hou.ses,  jails  and  other  public  buildings  can  be  ordered  to  lay 
in  the  necessary  supply,  a  part  of  the  domestic  peak  of  winter 
requirement  will  be  eliminated. 

The  public  utility  corporations  and  a  great  manv  manu- 
facturers have  been  so  dangerously  near  coal  famine  in  the 
past,  and  want  of  cars  next  winter  may  so  seriouslv  affect  the 
ability  of  the  carriers  to  handle  coal,  that  it  was  the  commis- 
sion's belief  that  the  purchase  of  coal  during  the  summer 
months  could  be  made  a  permanent  thing.  In  this  regard,  the 
public  utility  corporations  already  have  agreed  to  store  more  • 
than  12,000,000  tons,  although  no  complete  canvass  of  the 
companies  has  as  yet  even  been  attempted.  Therefore,  the 
storage  of  coal  by  utilities  will  greatly  exceed  this  amount. 
The  general  public  was  warned,  however,  to  place  its  orders 
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in  .M.iy,  June  and  July,  on  the  ground  that  unnecc.s.<;ary  buy- 
ing in  ."Vpril  would  be  liable  to  re.sult  in  a  Hurry  in  coal 
.pricc5. 

Director  General  Hines  on  Marcii  24  issued  an  order  sus- 
pending all  regulations  pertaining  to  coal  issued  under  his 
authority,  as  of  April  1,  and  the  central,  regional  and  district 
coal  committees  were  instructed  to  devote  the  remaining  period 
before  tiiat  date  to  carrying  out  to  conclusion  settlement.^  for 
coal  diverted  prior  to  April  1. 


The  Relation  of  Punitive  Over- 
time to  Freight  Train  Operation 

By  G.  D.  Brooke 

Superintendent  of   Tran.'^portation,  Baltimore  &  Ohio,  West- 
ern Lines;  Cincinnati,  Ohio 

WITH  THE  ADVENT  OF  THE  time  and-one-half  over- 
time rate  in  road  freight  service,  the  problem  pre- 
sents itself  to  the  operating  man  to  determine  to 
what  e.Ktent  the  speed  of  freight  trains  can  be  increased  to 
meet  the  higher  cost  of  wages.  The  conditions  surrounding 
quick-despatch  or  preference  trains,  local  or  way  freight 
trains  and  pick-up,  mine-run  or  roustabout  trains  are  usu- 
ally such  tliat  tlieir  speed  while  moving  is  determined  by 
other  factors  than  those  which  govern  the  speed  of  slow 
freight  train.  The  speed  of  quick-despatch  or  preference 
trains  is  governed  by  the  traffic  or  service  conditions;  way 
freight,  pick-up  and  other  trains  having  a  great  deal  of 
switching  and  other  work  at  stations  have  to  move  rapidly 
between  stations  in  order  to  maintain  schedules  and  to  pre- 
vent the  total  time'  on  the  road  becoming  excessive.  In  re- 
ducing the  hours  of  service  of  the  crews  of  such  trains  it  is 
mecessary  to  deal  with  other  features  of  operation  than  the 
speed  between  stations. 

With  slow  or  tonnage  freight  trains  the  time  moving  on 
road  forms  a  large  percentage  of  the  total  time  and  the 
speed  of  the  trains  has  an  important  bearing  on  the  ton- 
nage hauled  and  consequently  on  the  cost  per  ton  mile  of 
the  transportation.  The  speed  of  such  trains  in  ascending 
the  ruling  grades  of  the  engine  district  is  a  governing  fac- 
fior  in  fixing  the  tonnage  rating  of  tlie  engine.  Conversely, 
the  tonnage  rating  assigned  to  the  engine  governs  the  speed 
•of  the  train  on  the  ruling  grade.  And  the  speed  on  the  rul- 
ing grade  determines  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  depending 
on  the  number  or  lengths  of  the  grades  of  the  ruling  gradi- 
ent, the  average  speed  of  the  train  over  the  district  and  the 
numl^er  of  hours  required  to  make  the  run. 

The  tal)le  gives  the  cost  per  train  hour  of  a  slow  freight 
train  drawn  by  a  Mikado  locomotive  for  various  train-days 
of  from  8  to  16  hours,  inclusive,  and  the  diagram  shows  for 
various  grades  from  level  to  2^  per  cent  the  decrease  in  ton- 
nage rating  of  a  Mikado  locomotive  with  increases  in  speed 
from  5  to  30  miles  per  hour.  It  will  be  noted  that  the  in- 
crease in  cost  per  train-hour  due  to  overtime,  when  the  total 
of  all  items  of  expense  which  may  reasonably  be  considered 
as  affected  by  lengthening  the  train-day  is  taken  into  account, 
is  relatively  small,  while  the  decrease  in  tonnage  rating  with 
increases  in  speed  is  very  great.  The  exercise  of  much  care 
is  therefore  advisable  in  increasing  the  speed  on  ruling  grades 
and  the  effect  on  the  cost  per  ton-mile  should  be  the  criterion 
rather  than  the  reduction  in  overtime. 

Since  conditions  on  engine  districts  vary  widely,  each 
will  present  a  separate  study,  but  the  principles  involved 
will  be  the  same.  By  small  reductions  of  the  train  load 
on  the  ruling  grade  trains  will  be  enabled  to  start  more 
quickly,  sidings  can  be  entered  and  left  more  promptly,  the 

*From  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Economics  of  Railway  Operation 
of  ttie  American  Railway  En^neering  Association. 


engine  and  train  crew  will  have  more  confidence  in  their 
ability  to  move  with  precision  and  will  Ijc  able  to  lx;tter  take 
advantage  of  any  situation  to  advance  tlie  movement  when 
oppo.sing  or  following  trains  arc  involved;  the  train 
desi)atcher  will  work  with  more  confidence  and  the  general 
result  will  Ijc  a  more  sna[)py  movement  and  reduced  train 
hours.  On  the  other  hand,  high  speeds  on  running  grades 
will  require  sudi  reductions  in  trainload  that  the  num- 
ber of  trains  will  be  greatly  increa.sed  with  resulting  inter- 
ference; aggregate  train  hours  required  to  handle  the  ton- 
nage will  remain  high  and  ton  mile  cost  will  be  increased. 
While   each    division    superintendent    has   his   particular 
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Diagram  Showing  Decrease  in  Tonnage  Rating  with  Increase 

in  Speed  for  a  Mikado  Locomotive  with  a 

Tractive  Power  of  50,300  Lb. 

problem,  small  reductions  in  tonnage  rating  are  advocated 
where  any  are  necessary,  while  proposals  for  large  reductions 
in  trainload  should  be  scrutinized  with  care  and  acceded  to 
only  after  exhaustive  study  and  positive  conclusions  that 
they  are  sound. 

TABLE     SHOWtNG     RELATION     OF     TIME-AND-ONE-HALF 
OVERTIME    TO    TRAIN-HOUR    COSTS 


Slow  freight  service  cost  per  hour  Per  cent 

wages 
to  total 
26.4 
27.4 
28.2 
28.9 
29.4 
29.9 
30.3 
30.6 
30.9 

Note — ^The  figures  are  for  trains  handled  by  Mikado  freight  locomotives. 
Other  cost  includes  fuel,  water,  engine  and  train  supplies,  locomotive 
repairs,  depreciation,  etc.,  but  does  not  include  maintenance  of  way  and 
general  expenses. 


Hours 
per  trip 

Wages 

Other 

Total 

8 

$3.1- 

$8.85 

$12.02 

9 

3.34 

8.85 

12.19 

10 

3.48 

8.85 

12.33 

11 

3.60 

8.85 

12.45 

12 

3.69 

8.85 

12.54 

13 

3.77 

8.85 

12.62 

14 

3.85 

8.85 

12.70 

15 

3.91 

8.85 

12.76 

16 

3.96 

8.85 

12.81 
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Railroad  Valuation  and  the  Unearned  Increment' 

"To  Limit  Railway  Income  Is  to  Legislate  Into  an  Affirmative 
Policy  What  Was  First  Developed  as  a  Rule  of  Negation" 


By  Homer  B.  Vanderblue 

Assistant  Professor  of  Transportation,  Northwestern  University 


THE  PROPOSAL  to  regulate  railroad  earnings,  of  which  so 
much  has  recently  been  spoken  in  both  houses  of  Con- 
gress, is  a  disguised,  even  if  an  unconscious,  attempt 
to  discriminate  against  the  holders  of  railroad  securities. 
Certainly  the  American  people  have  not  passed  upon  the 
proposal  to  regulate  profits;  perhaps,  indeed,  because  the  ris- 
ing level  of  railroad  operating  costs  has  served  since  1907  to 
consume  the  differential  which  with  an  expanding  tonnage 
might  otherwise  have  been  pointed  out  as  monopoly  profit  or 
unearned  increment — both  terms  seldom  defined.  The  rail- 
roads have  repeatedly  come  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission asking  higher  rates,  which  have  been  but  sparingly 
given.  In  1910  and  in  1914  the  railroads  received  small 
advances  and  considerable  obvious  advice  to  economize. 
Under  the  war  powers  of  the  President  an  executive  order 
raised  the  level  of  rates  beyond  what  the  private  interest  had 
ever  asked.  But  when  a  return  to  private  ownership  is  con- 
templated, discussion  of  limiting  earnings  is  coupled  with 
the  discussion  of  the  surrender  of  the  properties. 

Why?  The  answer  is  to  be  found  not  alone  in  loose  talk 
about  monopoly,  but  in  the  twisting  of  a  doctrine  based  upon 
general  remarks  appearing  in  a  Supreme  Court  opinion  of 
1898;  the  famous  case  of  Smyth  vs.  Ames.  To  limit  railroad 
income  is  to  legislate  into  an  affirmative  policy  what  was  first 
developed  as  a  rule  of  negation. 

The  Supreme  Court  has  held  that  the  fourteenth  amend- 
ment (which  was  passed  to  meet  quite  another  set  of  prob- 
lems) insures  to  the  railroad  the  right  to  receive  just  com- 
pensation for  the  service  given  the  public.  And  in  the  course 
of  adjudication  Justice  Harlan  voiced  his  now-famous  rule: 

But  this  rule  set  only  a  minimum  below  which  a  legislative 
body  might  not  go.  In  its  effect  (whatever  the  wording)  it 
was  purely  a  restraining  influence.  Rates  might  not  be  estab- 
lished "so  unreasonably  low  as  to  prevent  the  railroad  com- 
panies from  earning  such  compensation  as  would  be  just." 
The  confiscation  doctrine  set  only  a  minimum.  How  much 
more  the  rate  of  return  might  be  rested  within  the  range  of 
"legislative  discretion." 

"The  basis  of  all  calcilalions  as  to  the  reasonableness  of  rates  must  be 
the  fair  value  of  the  property  being  used  for  the  public." 

But  Congress  in  1913,  acting  upon  urging  by  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission,  which  at  no  time  appears  to 
have  made  a  rigorous  analysis  of  the  underlying  economic 
problem,  passed  an  act  directing  the  commission  to  "value" 
the  railroads.  In  this  task  that  body,  through  a  subordinate 
bureau,  has,  therefore,  been  since  engaged.  This  work  prom- 
ises now  to  be  completed,  in  large  part  at  least,  before  the 
end  of  1920.  For  the  Texas  Midland,  Winston-Salem  South- 
bound, and  Kansas  City  Southern  roads  formal  findings  and 
orders  as  to  "basic  facts"  have  been  published.  Strictly 
speaking,  these  findings  do  not  contain  totals  of  value  at  all, 
but  instead  a  heterogeneous  group  of  unrelated  figures.  There 
is  a  summary  of  "cost  of  reproduction  new"  and  of  "cost  of 
reproduction  less  depreciation"  of  the  railroad  plant,  as  dis- 

•The  basic  economic  theories  here  (liscussed  are  expanded  and  authenti- 
cated in  the  writer's  Railroad  Valu.ition.  Houghton  Mifflin  Co..  1917;  and 
in  an  article  appearing  in  the  November,  1919,  and  February.  1920,  Quar- 
terly Journal  of  Economics,  "Railroad  Valuationi  by  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission."  References  to  page  and  volume  of  authorities  is 
therefore  here  omitted. 


tinguished  from  land;  figures  of  the  "present  value"  of  land 
and  of  "original  cost"  where  found.  Somehow  these  are  later 
to  be  used  to  fix  a  single  sum  as  value,  but  nowhere  is  a 
method  of  procedure  made  evident.  The  valuation  act  offers 
no  help  by  way  of  definition  or  formula.  Value  would  seem 
to  be  one  thing  and  cost  quite  another.  A  "cost  value"  is 
indeed  sui  generis.  The  truth  is  that  the  Congress  and  the 
commission  are  blindly  following  dicta  of  Justice  Harlan, 
when  analysis  of  the  underlying  problem  in  terms  of  eco- 
nomic principles  is  demanded.  For  the  valuation  act  is  after 
all  only  an  attempt  to  measure  in  dollars  the  elements  of 
"fair  value"  listed  in  the  "rule"  of  Smyth  vs.  Ames: 

"In  order  to  ascertain  that  value  the  original  cost  of  construction,  the- 
amount  expended  in  permanent  improvements,  the  amount  and  market  value 
of  its  bonds  and  stocl<s,  the  present  as  compared  with  the  original  cost  of 
construction,  the  probable  earning  capacity  under  particular  rates  prescribed; 
by  statute,  and  the  sum  required  to  meet  operating  expenses,  are  all  matters 
for  consideration,  and  are  to  be  given  such  weight  as  may  be  just  and 
right  in  each  case.  We  do  not  say  that  t:iere  may  not  he  ether  matters  to 
be  regarded  in  estimating  the  value  of  the  property." 

Instead  of  stating  a  rule  or  expressing  a  judgment,  the 
truth  is  rather  that  Justice  Harlan  sought  to  avoid  commit- 
ting the  Supreme  Court  to  a  single  standard  of  value.  He 
included  in  his  summary  every  element  which  entered  into 
the  record  at  any  point.  But  in  the  Minnesota  Rate  Cases 
(1913)  Justice  Hughes  subscribed  to  an  inquiry  based 
broadly  upon  these  vague  provisions.  "Value  is  not  controlled 
by  artificial  rules"  and  its  ascertainment  is  "not  a  matter  of 
formula."  On  the  contrary,  "there  must  be  a  reasonable 
judgment  of  all  relevant  facts."  Surely  so  long  as  "reason- 
able" qualifies  both  the  process  of  determination  and  the 
"value"  sought  for,  a  rule  has  not  been  voiced  in  unequivo- 
cal language. 

Valuation  and  Reasonableness  of  Rates 

The  truth  is  that  the  value  of  a  railroad  cannot  be  used 
as  a  test  of  the  reasonableness  of  that  carrier's  rates.  For 
the  value  of  any  machine  (and  the  railroad  is  a  highly  spe- 
cialized machine)  depends  upon  the  earnings  which  accrue 
from  its  use.  To  test  rates  by  the  value  of  the  property  be- 
fore the  act  of  regulation  is  made  effective  means  the  aban- 
donment of  regulation.  And  to  test  them  by  the  value  of  the 
property,  once  new  schedules  are  in  effect,  means  the  appro- 
val of  any  schedule  that  may  be  established.  Something 
other  than  value  (as  the  economist  and  business  man  usually 
speak)  is  meant. 

To  step  out  of  this  vicious  circle  resort  has  been  had  to 
appraisal,  and  most  frequently  to  appraisal  in  terms  of  "cost 
of  reproduction."  But  cost  of  reproduction  obviously  does 
not  measure  value  in  the  sense  of  what  a  purchaser  would' 
pay  for  a  property.  Let  the  o^vners  of  the  old  Wabash  Pitts- 
burgh Terminal  put  their  road  upon  the  market  to  prove  the 
truth  of  this  assertion.  To  he  sure,  cost  of  reproduction  has 
been  one  of  the  elements  considered  in  purchases  in  the  past; 
but  it  is  important,  not  as  a  test  value  but  rather  as  insurance, 
that  the  original  property  has  l)een  maintained.  Or  if  a  rail- 
road faces  the  alternative  of  building  a  parallel  line  or  of 
absorbing  a  potential  competitor,  the  sellers  know  that  the 
prospective  purcha.ser's  maximum  price  is  set  by  the  cost  of 
building  an  alternative  road.  Reproduction  cost  may  be  "a 
fundamental  though  not  necessarily  a  controlling  element  in 
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vaUu."'  |{ui  (a.-<  taking  account  of  competition)  revenue, 
existing  or  prospective,  will  still  l)e  the  ultimate  determinant 
of  value.  rile  crucial  le.^t  i.■^  tlie  stcn  k  market  (juotation. 
Value  is    in  exchange  relationship. 

The  commission  has  reported  no  figures  of  the  (ost  of  re- 
producing or  reacijuiring  carrier  lands,  althougli  tlie  act  di- 
rects, as  regards  land,  an  investigation  and  report  of  "pres- 
ent values"  and  "original  cost"  and  "separately  the  original 
and  present  cost  of  condemnation  and  damages  or  of  pur- 
chase in  excess  of  .  .  .  original  cost."  The  authority  for 
this  omission  is  language  of  Justice  Hughes  in  the  Minnesota 
Rate  Cases: 

"Tho  coiilitions  of  o»nerslii|)  of  the  proiit-tlv  and  tin-  :mu>iiiits  wliich 
winilil  liavf  to  be  paid  in  acquiring  tho  right  of  way.  supposing  the  railroad 
to  be  removed,  are  wholly  beyond  reach  of  any  [iroccsses  of  rational 
determination.  The  cost  of  reproduction  method  >  •  •  <|ocs  not 
justify   l!i*-   acceptance    ,)f   rosnlts  which   <lepend    upon   mere   conjecture." 

The  commission  has  felt  the  "clear"  duty  to  abstain  from 
reporting  as  an  "ascertained  fact"  figures  which  are  incap- 
able of  rational  ascertainment. 

Instead  the  "present  value"  of  land  is  reported.  These 
so-called  value  figures  are  in  turn  premised  upon  a  conscious 
attempt  to  apply  other  dicta  of  Justice  Hughes: 

".\ssuniing  that  the  company  is  entitled  to  a  reasonable  share  in  the 
general  pros|ierity  of  the  communities  which  it  selves,  and  thus  to 
attribute  to  its  property  an  increase  in  value,  still  the  increase  so  allowed 
*  *  *  cannot  extend  beyond  the  fair  average  of  the  normal  market  value 
of  land   in   the  vicinity   liaving  a   simiUir  character." 

The  court  here  really  decided  nothing  affirmatively  or  ex- 
plicitly. The  conclusion  is  qualified  by  an  assumption  neither 
approved  nor  disapproved.  But  in  terms  of  this  assumption 
Justice  Hughes  set  a  maximum  which  is  now  reported  as 
"present  value"  without  analysis  of  the  underlying  problem. 

"Present  value  '  *  *  is  arrive^l  at  by  ascertaining  the  number  of 
acres  of  land  owned  or  used  by  the  carrier  for  its  purposes  as  a  common 
carrier  and  multiplying  this  acreage  by  a  market  value  of  similar  and 
adjoining   lands." 

The  figures  of  "present  value"  so  determined  have  been 
justly  denominated  as  "a  present  value  measured  in  a  par- 
ticular way"  and  not  as  "the  present  value." 

Determining  Value  of  Railroad  Land 

Can  the  value  of  railroad  land  be  measured  by  the  value 
of  adjacent  land?  Take  first  the  situation  of  agricultural 
land:  eliminate  the  railroad,  what  would  the  land  be  worth, 
deprived  of  a  mode  of  transportation  to  market?  Or  con- 
sider the  value  of  land  in  villages  and  the  smaller  towns 
served  by  a  single  road.  Not  infrequently  the  railroad  itself, 
when  extending  into  relatively  unsettled  areas,  has  plotted 
town  sites  and  sold  single  lots  for  sums  which  before  the 
coming  of  the  road  would  have  bought  acres.  Sometimes  an 
enterprising  promoter  has  done  the  work  of  exploitation.  But 
in  either  case  depriving  the  town  of  the  railroad  would  de- 
stroy the  site  rent.  Nor  is  the  situation  essentially  different 
where  a  number  of  roads  have  centered  and  a  city — large  or 
small — has  grown  up.  The  value  of  land,  urban  and  rural, 
is  itself  largely  dependent  upon  the  presence  of  the  railroad. 
"If  there  were  no  railroads  in  Chicago  there  would  be  no 
Chicago." 

The  commission  formula  must  fail  also  when  applied  to 
land  peculiarly  adapted  for  railroad  purposes.  How  apply 
the  formula  to  the  narrow  river  bank  or  the  mountain  pass? 
For  any  purpose  except  for  that  of  transportation  these  sites 
may  be  quite  valueless.  Everywhere  the  railroad  follows  the 
line  of  least  physical  resistance.  How  value  the  right  of 
way  of  the  New  York  Central  up  the  Hudson  by  the  adjacent 
land  test,  or  that  of  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  in  the  Kanawha 
and  Ohio  valleys?  It  is  not  accidental  that  the  railroad  fol- 
low? the  river,  nor  in  the  older  sections  that  an  abandoned 
canal  i?  frequently  seen  from  the  car  window.  The  Balti- 
more &  Ohio  fought  a  bitter  legislative  battle  with  the  Chesa- 

1.     Report,     Railroad     Securities    Commission.     1911     (of    which     President 
Hadley  was  Chairman),  p.   18. 


peake  &  Ohio  Canal  for  tlic  narrow  gap  near  Harpers  Kerry, 
and  the  Santa  Vc  and  Kio  Grande  used  armed  forces  during 
Ihe  struggle  for  the  Royal  Gorge  of  the  Arkansas.  The  easy 
slope  or  the  rift  in  the  mountains  means  a  saving  in  con- 
struction and  a  continuing  .saving  in  operation.  Such  a  site 
for  a  railroad  is  in  a  position  essentially  similar  to  the  wheat 
land  which  can  be  cultivated  at  the  least  cost  per  bushel  of 
wheat.  Until  the  coming  of  the  railroad  much  of  this  land 
was  unused  and  unusal>le.  Bui  the  easier  slope  and  the 
natural  cuts  make  land  valuable  for  railroad  purposes  which 
is  for  any  other  purpose  sub.stantially  valueless.  Because 
the  railroad  mu.st  conform  to  the  construction  standards  im- 
posed by  operating  requirements  it  will  bid  high  for  land 
which  offers  differential  advantages. 

But  how  is  this  value  to  be  determined?  The  answer  of 
the  economist  mu.st  l)e  that  (.so  long  as  value  is  .sought)  the 
value  of  the  railroad  site  must  be  determined  as  the  value  of 
other  land  is  determined — by  the  capitalization  of  the  eccv- 
nomic  rent  accruing  on  the  site.  The  value  of  land  u.sed  for 
business  cannot  be  determined  by  compari.son  with  the  value 
of  land  for  residence  purpo.ses.  How  much  a  man  can  afford 
to  pay  for  a  given  trading  site  depends  upon  how  much  above 
the  return  on  the  cost  of  the  building  the  returns  from  the 
business  can  net.  Now,  the  railroad  structure  occupies  a 
position  analogous  to  that  occupied  by  the  modern  office 
building,  with  the  exception  —  save  perhaps  in  a  crowded 
cit}' — that  the  railroad  site,  if  tracks  are  removed,  cannot  be 
devoted  to  another  purpose.  The  abandoned  line  of  the  Buf- 
falo &  Susquehanna  or  the  unfinished  grade  of  the  Provi- 
dence extension  of  the  Grand  Trunk  are  lost  for  economic 
purposes.  The  sites  (however  much  they  may  have  cost) 
are  worthless,  and  that  portion  of  the  investment  analogous 
to  cost  of  the  office  building  proper,  the  cast  of  the  grade, 
the  ties,  the  culverts  and  bridges,  is  lost  once  for  all.  By 
removing  the  rails  and  selling  them,  as  by  tearing  down  the 
building  and  selling  the  materials,  something  can  be  recov- 
ered; but  only  a  portion.  For  the  railroad  is  a  highly  spe- 
cialized case  of  "capital  sunk  in  soil,"  and  once  investment 
is  made  in  grading  and  providing  the  necessary  permanent 
structures  the  roadbed  and  site  are  substantially  merged. 
Whether  the  investment  shall  prove  warranted  depends  in 
the  long  run  not  on  the  cost  on  producing  the  structure  but 
upon  demand — the  volume  of  traffic,  the  level  of  rates  main- 
tained and  operating  costs.     The  return  is  a  "quasi-rent." 

Factors    Determining    Railroad    Value 

With  a  constant  price  level  net  earnings  tend  to  increase 
with  the  passage  of  time,  partly  from  general  social  causes, 
nartly  from  effort  expended  by  the  railroad  organization. 
Population  filters  in:  industries  and  groups  of  industries  con- 
centrate. The  volume  of  traffic  increases,  and,  due  to  the 
large  element  of  fixed  costs  in  railroad  operating  expenses, 
increasing  returns  develop.  Much  necessarily  depends  upon 
the  natural  resources  of  the  tributary  country — deposits  of 
coal  and  iron  ore,  oil,  supplies  of  lumber,  but  not  every- 
thing. Efficient  management  in  seeking  out  business  for 
locations  and  locations  for  businesses  and  in  establishing 
favorable  rate  structures  (such  as  those  which  built  up  the 
Pacific  coast  lumber  industry)  has  been  a  not  inconsiderable 
factor  in  increasing  the  "traffic  density"  of  the  railroads. 
Or  the  railroad  manager,  seeing  that  the  building  of  a  short 
connection  will  increase  the  use  of  his  plant  for  through  busi- 
ness, constructs  the  necessary  railroad.  The  joint  building 
of  the  Winston-Salem  Southbound  by  the  Atlantic  Coast 
Line  and  the  Norfolk  &  Western  is  here  a  case  in  point.  Or 
a  railroad  built  to  exploit  a  particular  natural  resource,  as 
the  Carolina,  Clinchfield  &  Ohio  was  built  to  open  up 
coal  fields  owned  by  the  syndicate  which  built  the  road,  seeks 
to  become  a  link  in  a  new  through  route  competing  for  the 
traffic  between  the  Ohio  river  and  the  southeast.  Additional 
business   secured   is   analogous  here   to  additional   business 
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done  on  a  given  trading  site.  There  is  a  more  intensive  use 
of  a  transportation  agency  built  primarily  to  serve  quite  an- 
otiier  kind  of  traffic.  The  additional  business  accrues  as  a 
result  of  effort  by  the  railroad  organization. 

The  established  railway  has  advantages  which,  unless  it 
shall  be  required  to  open  its  terminals  to  competitors,  must 
normally  be  permanent.  The  elevators,  distributing  houses 
or  manufacturing  plants  have  located  alongside  the  pioneer. 
The  railroad  which  builds  into  an  old  country  not  only  buys 
its  land  on  the  basis  of  a  value  dependent  upon  the  presence 
of  the  older  and  competing  line,  but  it  also  usually  buys  an 
inferior  operating  site.  Compare,  for  example,  the  easy  grade 
of  the  Cincinnati,  Hamilton  &  Dayton  out  of  Cincinnati 
with  the  steep  grade  and  costly  trestle  construction  of  the 
Chesapeake  &  Ohio  of  Indiana,  which  as  the  old  Cincinnati, 
Richmond  &  Muncie  used  tlie  C.  H.  &  D.  tracks.  The  new 
line  normally  finds  also  the  sources  of  income  physically 
attached  to  its  rival.  An  essential  link  in  the  dream  of  the 
Gould  transcontinental  was  the  West  Side  Belt  which  should 
give  access  to  the  industries  of  Pittsburgh.  Without  such 
access  the  agreement  of  Mr.  Carnegie  to  give  25  per  cent  of 
the  Carnegie  steel  tonnage  meant  nothing.  And  upon  this  ton- 
nage depended  the  financial  success  of  the  Wabash  Pittsburgh 
Terminal  project.  But  even  had  the  competitor  proved  able 
to  bear  the  strain  of  the  starving  time,  the  position  of  the 
Pennsylvania  in  the  Pittsburgh  industrial  area  must  still 
have  been  dominant. 

Once  the  net  earnings  extend  beyond  the  point  which  was 
necessary  to  induce  the  original  investment,  an  element  of 
"unearned  increment"  appears  which  is  comparable  with  the 
unearned  increment  accruing  in  the  economic  rent  of  sites 
devoted  to  other  than  railroad  purposes.  The  difficulty  is 
that  most  of  the  reasoning  upon  this  subject  assumes  a 
"natural"  continuing  increase  in  the  value  of  land.  The 
forces  of  cause  and  effect  are  ignored.  But  for  railroad 
land,  as  for  the  building  site  or  the  farm,  any  increase  in 
land  value  must  be  a  result  of  earnings  (economic  rent)  and 
not  a  cause.  The  rent  for  the  comer  of  State  and  Madison 
streets  in  Chicago  is  not  determined  by  the  value  of  the  site; 
the  value  of  the  site  is  determined  by  capitalizing  the  rent 
which  the  business  men  will  pay  for  the  corner.  And  so  for 
the  site  of  the  railroad.  How  much  the  railroad  can  pay 
for  its  site  depends  upon  how  much  more  than  interest  on 
plan  and  equipment  investment  it  can  earn  to  apply  as 
return  on  the  land.  At  least  the  normal  return  must  be 
expected  to  accrue  or  the  carrier  cannot  afford  to  buy  the 
site.  Only  if  the  total  net  earnings  extend  beyond  the  point 
necessary  to  induce  investment  do  the  excess  earnings  repre- 
sent "unearned  increment." 

The  Heart  of  the  Valuation  Problem 

The  heart  of  the  valuation  problem  lies  here.  The  regu- 
lation of  earnings  seeks  to  limit  the  amount  of  the  revenue 
which  may  accrue  by  reason  of  the  possession  of  a  "water 
grade,"  a  "canyon  pass"  or  a  "gap";  the  possession  of  coal 
mines  bought  long  ago  at  a  low  price,  or  by  reason  of  the 
clustering  together  of  traffic-furnishing  industries  or  the 
development  of  traffic-producing  intercarrier  agreements. 
The  railroads,  perhaps  unconsciously,  have  sensed  the  rela- 
tionship of  the  proposal  here  stated  in  bald  terms.  They 
have  insisted  that  the  "final  value"  of  the  property  as  found 
by  the  commission  must  take  account  of  the  value-producing 
elements,  even  though  these  elements  affect  value  (i.  e.,  "sell- 
ing price")  either  through  increasing  gross  earnings  or  de- 
creasing operating  expenses.  When  Commissioner  Daniels 
spoke  of  a  value  imparted  to  the  Kansas  City  Southern  as  a 
whole  by  its  Port  Arthur  Terminal,  he  was  struggling  with 
the  same  underlying  difficulty.  The  railroad  operates  as  a 
unit,  and  for  other  than  local  business  the  possession  of  an 
ocean  terminal  has  been   strategicallv  essential  in  order  to 


insure  remunerative  divisions.  Financing  the  Western  Pacific 
was  presumably  justified  from  the  viewpoint  of  the  Rio 
Grande  security  holders  because  it  promised  to  add  to  the 
earnings  of  that  property  amounts  then  flowing  into  a  com- 
petitor's treasury.  The  building  of  the  west  end  connection 
therefore  "promised  to  add  a  value"  through  fairer  divisions 
of  joint  revenue  and  promise  of  greater  contributions  to  east- 
bound  transcontinental  traffic.  But  the  "added  value"  was 
to  accrue  from  greater  net  earnings,  real  or  anticipated. 

The  Texas  Midland,  Winston-Salem  Southbound  and 
Kansas  City  Southern  opinions  contain  general  statements 
testifying  to  the  truth  of  assertions  made  by  the  carriers; 
traffic  coimections  are  listed;  the  density  of  traffic  is  sum- 
marized; the  character  of  the  adjacent  country  is  described 
and  its  products  classified;  the  maximum  grade  and  curva- 
ture are  stated.  Even  for  the  Texas  Midland  (which  has 
never  proved  conomercially  profitable)  it  had  been  urged 
that  a  "value"  should  be  found  because  of  connections  fa- 
cilities and  gradients.  President  Lamb  indicated  that  in- 
vestors would  be  influenced  by  the  fact  that  the  Atlanta, 
Birmingham  &  Atlantic  "traverses  a  section  of  the  country 
rapidly  increasing  in  population  and  wealth."  And  the 
Elgin,  Joliet  &  Eastern  (the  Chicago  "Outer  Belt")  empha- 
sized particularly  "the  density  of  the  traffic  over  the  rail- 
road ...  by  reason  of  its  favorable  location  and  connec- 
tion with  other  railroads  and  industrial  plants."  But  to 
appraise  these  elements  as  "value"  in  terms  of  dollars  neces- 
sarily involves  a  consideration  of  earnings.  These  are  the 
factors  which  govern  earnings.  Clearly  they  bear  no  rela- 
tion to  cost  or  investment.  The  truth  is  that  the  railroads, 
consciously  or  unconsciously,  are  proposing  the  capitaliza- 
tion of  the  net  earnings  which  accrue  through  the  possession 
of  differential  advantages — a  capitalization  of  the  economic 
rent  accruing  on  the  railroad  site. 

To  measure  earnings  by  a  value  based  upon  the  differential 
advantages  of  the  railroad  site  would  deny  the  existence  of 
an  unearned  increment  in  railroad  earnings  by  increasing 
pari  passu  the  value  of  the  property.  This  is  to  step  again 
into  the  vicious  circle.  But  it  serves  to  indicate  the  real 
"valuation  problem" — to  find  a  basis  which  can  logically  be 
u.'^ed  to  determine  the  existence  or  non-existence  of  the  "un- 
earned" element  in  the  total  carrier  net  income. 

There  can  be  no  other  test  than  the  test  of  investment,  of 
cost.  A  return  upon  the  cost  of  the  carrier  site  is  a  neces- 
sary part  of  the  "long  run"  cost  of  producing  railroad  serv- 
ice. Without  the  expectation  of  earning  this  amount  there 
is  lacking  all  inducement  to  furnish  private  funds  for  con- 
struction. It  follows  logically  then  that  an  "unearned"  ele- 
ment appears  in  income  only  when  railroad  income  extends 
beyond  the  point  necessary  to  reward  the  skill  and  judgment 
exercised  in  its  building.     Why  else,  indeed,  "unearned?" 

If  "cost"  rather  than  value  is  significant  for  railroad  land, 
what  of  the  carrier  plant?  Olmously  the  value  of  the  units 
on  the  market  is  a  second-hand  value — ^they  are  junk.  It  is 
again  to  be  seen,  therefore,  that  the  term  "value"  is  not 
appropriate.  The  figure  to  be  secured,  if  the  problem  is  to 
be  analyzed  into  its  logical  elements,  is  a  figure  by  which  to 
measure  that  portion  of  the  long  run  cost  of  producing  trans- 
portation which  accrues  in  net  earnings.  This  holds  for 
plant  as  for  land. 

Accounting  records  do  not  show  the  economic  facts.  To 
he  sure  property  investment,  the  first  item  on  the  assets  side 
of  the  rnilroad  balance  sheet,  purports  to  indicate  the  amount 
of  the  investment  which  the  railroad  devotes  to  the  public 
service.  That  the  account  is  quite  devoid  of  such  significance 
is  a  matter  of  common  knowledge.  Too  often,  as  originally 
set  up,  it  has  been  hardly  more  than  the  journal  entry  to 
balance  the  par  value  of  securities.  Even  had  the  first  fig- 
ures been  substantially  accurate,  conservative  management, 
preferring  to  err  on  the  side  of  safety  if  at  all,  has  swelled 
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Uie  iutiial  investment  in  plant  through  charges  of  net  addi- 
tions to  operating  expense.  Or  less  significant  management, 
perliaps  less  honest  management,  even  less  fortunate  man- 
agement, has  permitted  tile  original  plant  to  wear  out  with- 
out clianging  the  accounts. 

It  must  be  recognized,  however,  that  when  a  large  and 
varied  plant  such  as  a  railroad  is  worn  to  a  state  of  normal 
depreciation,  a  formal  depreciation  reserve  is  not  needed 
except  for  clearer  exhibition  of  the  facts.  Bookkeeping  has 
been  simplified  by  charging  replacements  to  ojx-rating  expense 
(maintenance)  in  preference  to  setting  up  a  depreciation 
reserve  against  wliicii  replacements  should  be  charged.  The 
effect  of  tliis  confusing  short  cut  lias  l)een  to  create  generally 
in  the  minds  of  railroad  men  the  idea  that  they  have  a  "right" 
to  make  needed  replacements  out  of  current  earnings.  This 
assumes  that  the  entire  cost  of  a  new  rail  or  car  bought  in 
1919  is  a  part  of  the  cost  of  producing  transportation  in 
1919.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  cost  of  the  old  rail  (not  the 
cost  of  the  new  rail,  wliich  represents  instead  new  invest- 
ment) has  been  properly  chargeable  against  the  cost  of  pro- 
ducing transportation  throughout  its  service  life.  The  cost 
of  the  new  rail  is  not  significant  for  cost  of  past  service. 
Practice  has  omitted  the  formal  credit  to  depreciation  re- 
serve, and  if  attending  to  the  detail  at  all  has  assumed  that 
the  amounts  spent  for  maintenance  and  replacements  bal- 
anced the  accruing  depreciation.  In  the  absence  of  depre- 
ciation charges,  or  when  charges  based  upon  an  expected  life 
of  a  hundred  years  have  been  made  on  equipment  which  wdll 
probably  last  less  than  thirty,  that  extensions  or  realignments 
have  been  paid  for  out  of  earnings  does  not,  therefore,  of 
itself  prove  that  net  additions  to  investment  have  been  made. 
The  income  spent  for  fixed  improvements  may  be  that  re- 
ceived in  reimbursement  for  the  wearing  out  of  the  plant 
made  in  the  past.  It  is  only  when  the  amount  of  the  main- 
tenance cost  in  any  one  year,  plus  the  amount  spent  for  new 
plant,  exceeds  the  accruing  depreciation  in  plant  not  yet  ready 
for  discard  that  there  is  net  addition  to  investment. 

Maintenance,  an  operating  cost  upon  the  books,  has  been 
here  spoken  of  as  investment.  This  concept  (although  the 
reasoning  has  not  been  clean  cut)  is  at  the  bottom  of  the 
railroad  claim  for  appreciation  of  roadbed.  Too  frequently 
the  evidence  (expert  testimony)  has  sought  to  show  that  the 
old  roadbed  is  more  "valuable"  than  the  new  roadbed,  be- 
cause maintenance  expenses  are  less  or  a  purchaser  would 
be  willing  to  pay  more.  But  the  essential  point  is  that  a 
railroad  is  not  a  finished  product  when  the  construction 
forces  have  turned  it  over  to  the  operating  department.  There 
is  still  much  work  to  be  done  "in  resurfacing,  in  opening  up 
clogged  waterways  and  in  bringing  about  an  improved  con- 
ditTon  of  roadbed,  right  of  way  and  station  grounds."  And 
to  the  extent  that  this  work  represents  a  net  addition  to 
investment  it  may  be  said  that  an  "appreciation"  has  occurred 
which  is  quite  independent  of  earnings  or  "value"  or  of  the 
method  of  handling  the  extraordinary  expenses  upon  the 
books.  When  the  commission  falls  back  on  its  accounting 
categories  the  real  underlying  problem  is  passed  over.  That 
under  the  prescribed  rules  of  accounting  the  carrier  cannot 
carrv"  anv  part  of  this  expense  into  its  investment  account 
proves  nothing  conclusively,  except  that  when  tested  by  a 
refinement  of  economic  theon.-  the  accounting  rules  are  inade- 
quate. The  argument  that  "seasoning  does  not  cost  anything 
because  it  has  all  been  paid  for  as  operating  expenses"  is 
beside  the  point.  The  accounting  rules  of  the  commission 
are  based  upon  the  concept  of  maintenance  in  terms  of  oper- 
ating efficiency  and  not  of  maintenance  in  terms  of  dollars 
of  investment.  No  account  is  taken  of  any  difference  be- 
tween the  cost  of  the  new  unit  and  the  original  cost  of  the 
unit  retired,  an  important  consideration  in  a  period  of  ad- 
vancing prices,  and  especially  important  for  those  units  of 
plant  subject  to  frequent  replacement. 


Take  the  case  of  liie  locomotive.  In  the  eour.se  of  its  serv- 
ice life  parts  are  renewed  from  time  to  time.  Wlien  tlie  loco- 
motive comes  fresii  from  the  shop  it  is  tlie  cost  of  tlic  new 
wiieel,  or  j)iston  rod,  or  driving  axle  wliich  constitutes  the 
existing  investment,  not  the  cost  of  tiie  original  part  which 
has  become  worn  out  and  u.seless  lor  prtxluctive  purposes. 
Tiie  general  manager  of  the  Texas  Midland  spoke  of  one  of 
liis  locomotives  in  tlie  following  terms:  "There  was  not  much 
of  the  original  locomotive  left  except  the  outside  shell  of  the 
l)oiler,  tlie  frame  and  the  cylinders."  The  question  thus 
resolves  itself  into  the  question  of  whether  we  are  now  inter- 
ested in  what  the  existing  plant  cost  or  what  the  original 
plant  cost  five,  ten,  fifty  years  ago.  Which  con.stitutes  orig- 
inal cost  to  date,  which  constitutes  investment?  Obviously 
the  co.st  of  the  exi.sting  unit. 

"Cost  to  Date  in  Valuation" 

Now,  what  of  the  valuation  act  and  what  of  the  commis- 
sion? The  act  calls  for  the  ascertainment  and  report  in  de- 
tail of  the  "original  cost  to  date"  of  each  piece  of  property. 
This  requirement  the  commission  has  interpreted  as  demand- 
ing the  report  of  a  fact  as  contrasted  with  an  estimate.  The 
properties  have  been  "actually  produced  in  the  past,  and 
their  production  has  cost  a  given  amount  of  money."  Pro- 
vided the  records  suffice,  original  cost,  "a  fact  of  prime  im- 
portance," can  be  exactly  known,  and  it  is  in  the  "exact" 
sense  that  the  words  are  interpreted  by  the  commission.  But 
the  commission's  accountants,  finding  it  impossible  to  allo- 
cate costs  to  unit  of  plant,  have  shown  a  "kind  of  original 
cost"  by  seeking  to  determine  the  source  of  the  funds  spent 
for  plant  when  units  of  plant  have  been  added  otherwise 
than  as  replacements  charged  to  operating  expenses.  "When 
the  proper  retirements  have  been  made  the  result  is  the  orig- 
inal cost  of  the  property  in  existence,  assuming  those  retire- 
ments to  have  been  all  identified  and  the  original  cost  prop- 
erly determined."  The  difference  between  any  amounts 
charged  to  operating  expense  because  of  a  more  expensive  re- 
placement in  kind  (a  $1  tie  instead  of  a  50-cent  one)  and  the 
original  cost  of  the  original  unit  (the  50-cent  tie)  is  assumed 
not  to  constitute  investment,  since  it  has  been  charged  to  oper- 
ating expenses.  

In  substance,  this  is  a  proposal  to  accept  the  carrier  ac- 
counts for  operating  expenses  at  the  same  time  the  property 
accounts  are  rejected  as  worthless.  The  inadequacy  of  ac- 
counting theory  and  practice  would  seem  to  apply  equally 
to  both.  Because  it  could  not  be  determined  from  the  ac- 
counts whether  one  of  the  Texas  Midland  box  cars  had  been 
built  at  the  company's  shops  and  the  cost  charged  to  operat- 
ing expenses  or  whether  it  had  been  donated,  no  original 
cost  for  this  unit  of  plant  was  reported.  This  is  perhaps 
an  extreme  illustration,  but  it  serves  to  bring  out  clearly  the 
essential  point  of  principle.  The  commission,  seeking  to 
differentiate  between  funds  furnished  by  the  corporation  and 
those  furnished  by  the  public,  fails  to  recognize  that  within 
uncertain  limits  set  by  a  variable  standard  as  to  what  consti- 
tutes the  most  economical  operating  condition  (or  from  the 
other  angle,  what  constitutes  "deferred  maintenance"),  the 
carrier  has  had  very  real  control  over  the  disposition  of  its 
income.  The  public  has  not  paid  the  operating  expenses  of 
the  railroad  in  any  different  sense  than  it  has  paid  the  oper- 
ating expenses  of  any  other  private  business.  The  public 
has  paid  a  price  for  service,  and  out  of  the  total  income,  the 
disposition  of  which  has  been  largely  in  the  hands  of  the 
directors,  appropriations  have  been  made  for  dividends,  for 
maintenance,  for  extension,  etc.  Once  the  income  accrued 
to  the  private  company  its  distribution,  except  as  affected  by 
safety  regulations,  has  been  determined  by  the  private  inter- 
est, and  under  private  control.  Heavy^  appropriations  for 
maintenance,  replacements  and  renewals  (even  for  additional 
structures)  have  been  made  out  of  earnings,  but  the  direc- 
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tors  have  had  the  choice  of  making  such  reinvestment  of 
earnings  or  of  distributing  the  earnings,  including  even  the 
amounts  properly  representing  the  wfearing  out  of  equipment 
and  plant.  When  dividends  have  been  suspended,  or  inter- 
est repudiated,  in  order  to  put  money  back  into  the  property, 
can  it  be  said  that  the  plant  bought  from  earnings  did  not 
cost  the  owners  anything  because  charged  as  operating  ex- 
pense upon  the  books?  It  vifould  be  different  to  convince 
holders  of  Boston  &  Maine  or  Rock  Island  securities  that 
such  a  conclusion  was  valid. 

The  railroad  surplus  accounts  call  also  for  discussion.  It 
is  quite  possible  that  a  number  of  the  railroad  surplus  ac- 
counts represent  a  mere  surplus  paper.  When  the  present 
management  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  took  hold  the  surplus 
was  written  down  to  recognize  accrued  depreciation  in  equip- 
ment. In  this  sense  the  surplus  represented  really  the  accu- 
mulated depreciation  reserve  which  practice  had  omitted.  If 
in  the  past  net  earnings  have  been  actually  overstated  through 
failure  to  charge  the  amount  necessary  to  take  account  of 
depreciation — either  through  neglect  of  maintenance  or  fail- 
ure to  set  up  an  adequate  depreciation  reserve,  or  both — 
any  addition  to  surplus  in  that  year  has  by  so  much  been 
unreal.  On  the  other  hand,  when  net  additions  have  been 
made  through  charges  to  operating  expenses  (in  substance, 
where  a  secret  reserve  has  been  created)  the  surplus  has  been 
understated.  In  view  of  the  haphazard  mode  of  handling 
railroad  accounts,  therefore,  the  fact  that  a  "surplus"  ac- 
count is  carried  on  the  books  signifies  nothing  one  way  or 
the  other. 

How,  then,  determine  the  facts?  How  measure  the  total 
investment  (cost  to  date)  represented  by  the  plant?  Enough 
has  been  said  to  indicate  the  inadequacy  of  depending  upon 
figures  taken  from  the  carrier  books  of  account.  Resort  must 
be  had  to  appraisal — appraisal  in  terms  of  the  cost  of  the 
units  in  place,  and  appraisal  of  accrued  depreciation.  For, 
while  an  appraisal  based  on  the  cost  of  the  units  in  place 
measures  original  cost  to  date,  it  does  not  measure  unim- 
paired investment:  the  amount  of  original  cost  not  used  up 
in  producing  past  service.  An  appraisal  of  accrued  depre- 
ciation is  still  necessary  in  order  to  measure  the  amount  of 
that  cost  which  has  been  so  used  up;  or,  in  accounting  terms, 
to  measure  the  depreciation  reserve  which  would  appear  upon 
*the  books,  did  the  accounts  show  the  actual  economic  (and 
business)  facts.  That  the  Valuation  Act  calls  for  no  analysis 
in  these  terms,  but  only  a  vague  cost  to  date,  is  evidence  of 
the  further  inadequacy  of  that  legislation. 

Objections  to  Using  Cost  of  Reproduction 

But  may  not  cost  of  reproduction,  which  the  Commission 
reports  as  a  "fact"  be  taken  as  a  rough  measure  of  the  in- 
vestment? Much  of  the  existing  plant  has  been  built  or  ac- 
quired during  the  period  of  price  advance,  and  for  such  por- 
tions, original  cost  and  cost  of  reproduction  might  well  co- 
incide within  reasonable  limits  of  approximation.  But  the 
approach  of  the  Commission  has  been  such  as  to  render  such 
coincidence  purely  accidental.  The  reproduction  hypothesis 
would  estimate  the  cost  of  building  and  equipping  "as  eco- 
nomically as  possible  under  existing  conditions — by  a  single 
continuous  impulse."  That  "the  present  railroads  of  this 
country  are  the  product  of  a  process  of  gradual  development," 
that  "the  narrow  gage  road  has  passed  into  the  standard 
gage,  and  low  class  into  the  high  class,  the  single  track 
into  the  double  track,"  that  "grades  have  been  improved, 
curves  eliminated"— "all  this  is  disregarded."  Present  con- 
ditions, present  methods,  present  courses  of  materials,  pres- 
ent prices;  these  shall  govern. 

Let  the  railroad  disappear;  and  then  let  there  be  a  "ra- 
tional conception"  of  the  process  of  reproduction.  Such  re- 
production involves  the  securing  of  a  charter  and  the  rais- 
ing of  the  needed  funds.     For  simplicity  it  is  assumed  that 


the  credit  of  all  railroads  will  be  equally  good.  Engineer- 
ing parties  must  be  organized  and  placed  in  the  field;  but 
through  the  country  side,  and  in  the  heart  of  the  great  city, 
there  is  a  long  stretch  of  vacant  land,  corresponding  to  the 
exact  site  now  occupied  by  the  railroad.  The  engineer — in- 
stead of  running  preliminary  surveys,  indulging  in  "suppo- 
sititious groping  around  the  country"- — is  to  walk  to  the  ex- 
act spot  where  the  road  now  exists,  and  to  stumble  at  once 
on  the  best  route. 

Nor  in  fixing  upon  his  construction  program  is  he  gov- 
erned by  the  history  of  the  road.  This  is  an  entirely  new 
venture,  where  the  uncertainties  faced  in  original  construc- 
tion need  not  be  faced.  The  watercourse  which  presented 
a  problem  at  the  time  of  original  construction,  but  which 
(perhaps  because  of  the  change  in  drainage  resulting  from 
the  building  of  the  railroad)  has  since  disappeared,  presents 
no  present  difficulties.  If  a  swamp  has  been  drained,  the 
present  construction  is  through  non-swampy  land.  Though 
actual  construction  began  at  the  East  end,  he  may  begin  at 
the  West;  though  the  original  construction  required  four 
years,  he  may  finish  in  three.  None  of  those  unforeseen  hap- 
penings and  conditions  which,  in  preliminary  estimates  must 
be  recognized  by  an  allowance  for  contingencies  need  be  con- 
sidered. His  materials  for  reproduction  come  from  the  most 
available  present  source,  although  it  has  been  indicated  that 
if  there  was  not  enough  sand  in  the  pits  of  the  Texas  Mid- 
land properly  to  ballast  the  road,  it  would  be  assumed,  "for 
reproduction  purposes,"  to  have  been  put  back.  Ordinarily 
the  reproduction  is  in  kind.  But,  for  the  Atlanta,  Birming- 
ham &  Atlantic,  open  hearth  steel  has  been  "substituted"  for 
the  Bessemer  rail  laid  before  the  carrier  had  a  Birmingham 
terminal,  and  for  the  Texas  Midland,  treated  pine  timbers 
have  been  "substituted"  for  the  unavailable  bois  d'arc.  Re- 
lay rails,  however,  are  reproduced  not  "new,"  but  as  "relay"; 
and  locomotives  bought  second  hand  are  reproduced  as  "new" 
second  hand  locomotives. 

The  engineer's  problem  is  further  simplified  by  the  fact 
that  he  has  at  his  command,  all  existing  means  of  trans- 
portation (except  the  road  under  reproduction),  whether  or 
not  the  competing  and  connecting  lines  were  in  existence 
when  the  road  was  built.  The  accident  of  ownership  is 
therefore  important.  Had  the  Texas  Midland  been  absorbed, 
say  by  the  St.  Louis  Southwestern,  the  latter  road  would  not, 
as  now,  be  available  to  haul  men  and  materials.  Conceiv- 
ably a  different  construction  program,  and  a  different  cost 
or  reproduction  would  result.  Likewise  if  the  Pacific  Coast 
extension  of  the  St.  Paul  had  not  been  built,  a  different  con- 
struction program  for  the  Northern  Pacific  would  be  neces- 
sary, from  the  program  now  available.  That  line,  extended 
as  a  pioneer,  carried  materials  over  its  completed  portion  to 
the  end  of  track.  Now  that  the  St.  Paul  is  built,  it  can  re- 
ceive men  and  materials  at  many  points  along  the  line.  And 
pro-secution  of  the  work  simultaneously  in  many  sections  very 
much  reduces  the  total  construction  period :  an  important 
consideration  for  the  calculation  of  "interest  during  con- 
struction," itself  a  function  of  two  variables  both  dependent 
on  hypothesis  and  judgment. 

Surely  the  indictment  of  cost  of  reproduction  need  not  be 
carried  farther.  It  is  purely  an  artificial  and  hypothetical 
figure,  bearing  no  real  relationship  to  past  sacrifices  or  pres- 
ent investment. 

A  Weight  to  Be  Given  "Intangibles" 

The  unfortunate  presence  in  the  court  doctrine  of  the  word 
"value"  has  cau.sed  further  difficulty  in  the  consideration. of 
"intangibles."  Surely  a  business  man  would  pay  more  for 
a  going  concern  than  for  one  wiihout  established  external 
and  internal  organization.  And  when  a  business  is  taken 
over  by  the  government  should  not  something  be  allowed  for 
the  fact  that  these  relations  exist,  and  that  a  preliminary 
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Starving  time  has  been  passed  through?  One  might  answer 
these  questions  in  the  affirmative,  and  still  be  no  nearer  a 
solution  of  the  problem  of  securing  a  measure  of  reasonable- 
ness. At  first  the  Commission  found  "no  other  values  or 
elements  of  value  ....  to  exist,"  a  finding  which  in 
more  recent  reports  has  been  modified  to  read  tiiat  "no  other 
values  or  elements  of  value  to  which  specific  sums  can  now 
be  ascribed  are  found  to  exist."  How  to  determine  the  value 
of  the  "intangibles"  is  still  an  open  question. 

The  carriers  have  proposed  a  subtraction  program.  Let 
the  value  of  tlie  property  as  a  whole  be  determined;  and  then 
subtract  from  tliis  amount  the  "physical  value."  The 
amount  (if  any)  remaining  constitutes  the  "value"  of  the 
intangibles.  But  this  assumes  that  tliis  intangible  value  is  a 
result,  and  not  a  cause,  and  calls  for  an  independent  de- 
termination of  total  value.  It  is  signficant  that  no  method 
of  detcnnining  total  value  has  been  suggested  except  the 
capitalization  of  earnings.  Elements  of  value  have  been 
suggested;  and  the  Atlanta,  Birmingham  &  Atlantic  insisted 
that  a  denial  of  the  existence  of  "other  values,"  and  a  report, 
in  the  same  document  of  interchange  facilities,  terminals,  ex- 
panding traffic,  and  favorable  grades,  constituted  a  contra- 
diction! The  criticism  is  at  least  pertinent.  What  is  the 
function  of  data  reflecting  the  forces  which  make  for  earn- 
ings if  no  "values"  are  assigned?  That  the  Commission 
should  have  changed  the  form  of  its  tentative  finding  is  per- 
haps indicative  that  the  line  of  reasoning  suggested  in  these 
terms  is  making  itself  felt.  But  this  argument  is  none  the 
less  circular;  none  the  less  fallacious,  as  was  demonstrated 
in  the  discussion  of  land  values.  Earnings  cannot  be  tested 
by  a  value  dependent  upon  earnings. 

What  of  cost?  Much  of  the  expense  of  attaching  the 
customer  (whether  he  purchases  coal,  or  gas,  or  ton-miles) 
is  incurred  once  for  all  at  the  beginning.  And  so  is  a  por- 
tion of  the  expense  to  create  a  functioning  organization.  Busi- 
ness practice  has  not  set  up  any  part  of  these  first  costs  as 
"deferred  assets,"  presumably  aiming,  in  the  interest  of  con- 
servatism, to  over-state,  rather  than  run  the  risk  of  under- 
standing current  operating  expenses.  But  from  the  point  of 
view  of  economic  analysis,  there  is  no  reason  why  such  a 
"deferred  asset"  account  might  not  have  been  set  up,  to 
measure  the  amount  of  any  cost  properly  spread  over  the 
future. 

Such  an  account  would  not,  however,  measure  a  permanent 
level  of  "investment."  It  would  be  necessary  each  year  to 
charge  off  a  pro  rata  share.  The  situation  is  parallel  with 
that  presented  by  the  charge  against  current  earnings  to  com- 
pensate the  depreciation  of  fixed  assets.  Some  part  of  sell- 
ing the  product,  ton-miles  or  passenger  miles,  consists  of  the 
cost  of  making  the  particular  sale.  There  is  a  turnover  in 
the  organization  personnel.  Some  of  the  effort  fails  en- 
tirely of  result,  like  the  effort  expended  in  making  a  machine 
which  proves  useless.  There  may  also  be  some  very  real  in- 
vestment. The  expense  of  bringing  settlers  to  the  tributary 
country,  of  securing  an  industry  to  locate  along  the  line  of 
the  railroad,  is  such  an  expense  as  might  be  chargeable 
against  income  subsequently  accruing.  But  in  the  absence 
of  records  or  attempt  by  the  companies  to  carry  such  accounts, 
the  task  of  "appraising"  the  intangible  must  be  a  delicate 
one.  In  the  face  of  active  competition,  it  would  seem  that 
the  largest  part  of  "traffic  expense,"  for  example,  is  not  to 
be  spread  over  a  period  of  years.  Present  solicitation,  pres- 
ent effort  to  get  business,  is  probably  in  largest  measure 
chargeable  against  the  returns  from  that  business.  But  that 
some  amounts  might  be  recognized  as  costs  of  securing  the 
permanent  relations  may,  nevertheless,  be  granted. 

"Unimpaired  Investment"  the  Correct  Basis 

The  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  the  foregoing  discussion 
is  that  the  figure  of  "final  value"  reported  by  the  Interstate 


Commerce  Commission  siiould  seek  to  approximate  tiie  un- 
impaired investment  cost  of  existing  units  in  place,  less  ac- 
crued depreciation.  Not  tlie  cost  of  the  locomotive  boiler 
which  has  worn  out;  not  the  amount  derived  from  the  sale 
of  securities;  but  the  cost  of  the  railroad  property  now  de- 
voted to  the  transportation  service,  whether  charged  to  op- 
erating expen.se  (maintenance),  or  to  investment:  this  is  the 
significant  element.  To  this  sum  can  be  added  "intangibles": 
any  cost  of  organization  such  as  the  cost  of  the  franchise, 
the  right  to  operate,  any  cost  of  establishing  business  rela- 
tions not  yet  fully  depreciated. 

But  neither  the  Act  itself,  nor  the  attitude  of  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commi.ssion  (i.e.,  the  Bureau,  for  to  this 
time  the  Commission  has  practically  "rubber-stamped"'  the 
recommendations  of  its  Bureau  of  Valuation)  promises  that 
a  figure  of  "value"  will  be  found,  which  would  meet  the 
test  of  economic  theory,  as  the  theory  has  been  presented  in 
this  paper.  Certainly  the  totals  now  being  published  as  ten- 
tative valuations  offer  no  basis  for  a  figure  of  "final  value" 
founded  upon  sound  economics.  They  represent  a  nominal 
compliance  with  a  statute,  as  that  statue  has  been  interpreted, 
but  they  represent  nothing  more.  It  is  too  early  to  say  that 
the  Commission  will  not  fulfill  the  promise  to  state  single 
figures  of  value.  It  is  even  conceivable  that  the  sum  f)f  cost 
of  reproduction  and  the  "present  value"  of  land  may  in  some 
cases  be  so  reported.  But  it  is  not  too  early  to  raise  the  ques- 
tion of  the  real  scientific  validity  of  such  figures  (or  any 
other  figures  reported)  when  based  upon  a  "judgment"  pur- 
porting to  consider  the  irreconcilable  totals  and  elements  made 
final  in  the  preliminary  opinions.  Any  value,  based  upon 
the  set  of  "underlying  facts"  as  made  final  in  the  preliminary 
opinions,  must  be  an  arbitrary  figure,  however  stated  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Commission.  Perhaps  the  very  requirements 
of  the  Act  make  this  inevitable. 

This  conclusion,  if  valid,  pulls  the  props  from  under  the 
assumption  which  is  at  the  base  of  the  proposal  to  regulate 
profits.  It  has  been  assumed  that  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  will  determine  figures  of  value.  And  it  may  do 
so  without  regard  to  the  relevancy  of  the  premises.  But  one 
thing  is  clear,  that  if,  upon  these  "values",  rates  are  to  be 
adjusted  to  limit  profits,  the  result  will  be  anything  but 
scientific.  The  return  to  the  carrier  is  a  part  of  the  long 
run  cost  of  producing  transportation.  This  amount  should 
then  be  measured  in  terms  consistent  with  the  expectation  of 
the  investor.  It  is  in  terms  of  cost,  of  investment,  that  the 
business  man  makes  his  decisions  involving  original  con- 
struction, replacements,  and  extensions.  Of  the  amounts 
spent,  no  inconsiderable  portion  is  sunk  once  for  all.  The 
grade,  the  tunnels,  the  concrete  abutments  and  retaining 
waPs,  can  never  be  used  except  in  the  place  where  originally 
built.  The  result  of  this  initial  investment  (in  that  great 
multitude  of  cases  a  permanent  investment)  is  the  large 
importance  of  the  element  of  the  return  to  investors  in  the 
cost  of  transportation.  For  the  moment,  this  element  may  be 
ignored  since  it  is  advantageous  to  operate  the  railroad  which 
is  built,  even  though  less  than  the  return  necessary  to  tempt 
investment  is  secured.  This  is  the  risk  of  business.  But,  in 
the  long  run,  the  reward  for  investing,  assuming  risk,  di- 
recting enterprise,  must  be  met  in  the  case  of  the  railroad 
which  could  justify  building. 

This  again  raises  fundamental  issues.  For  promise  of  a 
profit  greater  than  that  now  needed  to  attract  investment  in 
a  well-established  railroad  was  originally  necessary  to  attract 
the  investors  of  the  earlier  days  who  undertook  pioneer  risks. 
Once  the  enterprise  has  become  profitable  and  the  risk  in 
part  eliminated  for  future  investors,  shall  it  be  conceived 
that  only  a  return  sufficient  to  attract  this  future  invest- 
ment is  reasonable,  that  anything  more  than  this  amount  rep- 
resents excessive  profit?  Less  than  this  would  mean  a  check 
to  railroad  enterprise  and  to  the  further  development  of  fa- 
cilities.    But  can  it  be  said  that  this  minimum,  so  broadly 
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stated,  represents  a  reasonable  return  under  the  set  of  cir- 
cumstances to  be  considered,  that  anything  in  excess  repre- 
sents extortion — "monopoly  profit"?  On  the  contrary,  there 
are  circumstances  when  a  "reasonable  return"  is  something 
more  than  "one  which  under  honest  accounting  and  respon- 
sible management  will  attract  the  amount  of  investor's  money 
needed  for  the  development  of  our  railroad  facilities."  More 
than  this  amount  is  not  always  "an  unnecessar}-  public  bur- 
den", even  though  it  be  granted,  with  the  Railroad  Securities 
Commission,  that  "less  than  this  means  a  check  to  railroad 
construction."  And  the  conclusion  follows  because  so  con- 
siderable portion  of  railroad  investment  represents  pioneer 
risks.  In  those  enterprises  in  which  there  are  risks  of  great 
losses — surely  railroad  history  would  bear  out  the  inclusion 
of  railroads  in  this  category  of  ventures — there  must  be  hope 
of  gain. 

Causes  of  DifTerences  in  Earnings 

One  further  point:  existing  railroads  do  not  represent  the 
same  exercise  of  judgment  in  original  planning,  the  same 
efficiency  in  creating  and  maintaining  an  organization,  in 
establishing  relations  with  shippers  and  passengers,  in  solv- 
ing operating  problems.  Clearly  focused  are  seen  the  forces 
which  create  a  differential  element  in  earnings.  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  say  how  much  of  this  differential  is  "profits",  how 
much  "economic  rent",  though  how  the  differential  accrues  to 
the  better  located,  better  managed  roads  can  be  readily  in- 
dicated. The  differential  is  due  to  natural  conditions  (a 
"water  grade",  or  the  possession  of  a  canyon  pass,  for  ex- 
ample), to  "social"  causes  (the  increasing  of  population,  the 
clustering  together  of  allied  branches  of  industr}'),  or  to 
superior  management.  The  actual  income  is  a  resultant  of 
these  forces.  It  is  the  old  question  of  the  New  York  Cen- 
tral and  the  Pennsylvania,  the  one  operating  through  river 
valleys  and  along  the  lake  shore,  going  around  the  moun- 
tains, the  other  cutting  through.  An  extra  gain  comparable 
to  a  site  rent  appears,  as  a  reward  for  skill  in  original  loca- 
tion,— perhaps  even  for  the  one  company  having  first  dared 
to  risk  the  cost  of  building.  The  "legitimate"  differential 
return  in  profits,  whether  due  to  judgment  in  picking  an 
original  line  which  possesses  superior  operating  conditions, 
or  to  subsequent  active  management  in  building  up  an  effi- 
cient organization,  or  in  establishing  satisfactory  relations 
with  the  shipping  and  traveling  public,  is  intermingled  with 
any  return  above  the  costs  necessary  to  induce  promotion 
and  management  of  high  grade.  To  bring  American  rail- 
road service  to  its  present  preeminent  place  has  required 
courage,  imagination,  skill  of  the  highest  order.  The  em- 
phasis upon  the  important  investments  in  railroad  plant 
which  are  now  being  made — track  elevation,  passenger  ter- 
minals— as  "unproductive"  indicates  the  presence  still  of  a 
considerable  risk  element. 

But  entirely  aside  from  the  question  of  the  practicability 
of  disassociating  an  element  of  "unearned  increment"  in 
the  return  to  the  railroad,  is  a  broader  challenge  which  looks 
to  the  validity  of  appropriating  this  increment  either  through 
taxation  or  reduction  of  charges.  The  power  of  regulation, 
alone,  hardly  warrants  reduction  of  rates  simply  because  the 
tendency  exists  for  railroad  net  earnings  to  increase  in  pro- 
portion to  the  investment.  That  the  railroad  is  a  common 
carrier,  that  the  furnishing  of  tran.-^portation  is  a  "public" 
business,  only  accounts  for  regulation.  By  itself  it  does 
not  justify  a  deliberate  attempt  to  capture  the  "unearned  in- 
crement' on  one  class  of  sites.  To  appropriate  the  "un- 
earned increment"  (if  any)  which  accrues  to  the  railroad 
with  the  increase  of  traffic  may  represent  a  desirable  policy 
for  the  community  to  adopt.  But  that  it  is  more  desirable 
than  the  appropriation  of  the  "unearned  increment"  which 
iccrues  in  the  rent  of  lands  devoted  to  other  purposes  one 
may  well  be  skeptical. 

But  the  American  people  have  not  passed  upon  the  pro- 


posal to  regulate  profits.  "Valuation"  was  thought  neces- 
sary by  the  body  to  which  is  committed  the  regulation  of 
the  railroads  in  order  to  combat  claims  made  by  the  com- 
panies. In  response  to  urging  by  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission,  which  at  no  time  appears  to  have  made  a 
rigorous  analysis  of  the  underlying  economic  problem.  Con- 
gress passed  the  "Valuation"  Act,  with  its  miscellaneous 
provisions.  The  Act  is  not  in  any  sense  an  expre.^sion  of  a 
policy.  And  investigations  for  which  it  provides  can  furnish 
nothing  of  even  temporary  usefulness  in  solving  the  inherent 
problem  of  justice.  An  economic  problem  cannot  be  solved 
by  a  judicial  formula. 


An  Improved  Track  Spike 

INCREASED  HOLDING  POWER,  longer  tie  life  against  destruc- 
tion of  wood  fibers,  a  lower  cost  of  maintenance,  a  longer 
spike  life  against  mechanical  wear,  a  low  cost  of  installa- 
tion and  extraction  with  unskilled  labor  and  a  low  ultimate 
cost  are  advantages  claimed  for  the  Sessler-Grip-Spike  which 
has  recently  been  placed  on  the  market  by  the  American  Spike 
Company,  New  York.  While  embodying  radical  changes  in 
design,  this  spike  requires  no  change  from  the  ordinary  spike 
in  the  method  of  application.  It  has  a  fluted  twisted  shank, 
a  round  head  not  unlike  a  screw  spike  with  the  nut  portion 
removed,  and  a  weight  of  one  pound.  It  is  made  of  steel, 
with  specifications  exactly  as  those  outlined  by  the  American 
Railway  Engineering  Association,  and  is  furnished  in  stand- 
ard kegs  of  200  lb.  each. 

In  a  series  of  comparative  tests  made  by  the  Engineering 
Laboratories  of  Columbia  University,  an  £tbstract  of  the  re- 
sults of  which  was  published  in  the  Railway  Age  for  Decem- 


The  Spike  Cuts     i  i.ers 

ber  26,  1919,  page  1237,  this  spike  was  shown  to  average 
over  the  entire  half-inch  withdrawal  in  all  conditions,  in  all 
ties,  about  42  per  cent  greater  resistance  to  vertical  pull  than 
the  cut  spike  used  by  the  Pennsylvania  Lines  West,  which 
measured  6  in.  under  the  head  and  ^  in.  in  cross  section. 
The  unusual  holding  power  of  the  Sessler-Grip-Spike  is  due 
to  three  elements  of  design: 

( 1 )  It  has  a  surface  area  in  the  same  length  of  shank  over 
25  per  cent  greater  than  the  cut  spike  used  in  the  tests. 

(2)  Its  point  is  divided  into  four  flat  walls,  which  extend 
1  in.  back  on  the  shank.  Any  tendency  to  turn  these  walls 
to  the  smallest  degree  meets  with  a  marked  resistance  of  these 
four  flat  walls  against  the  wood  fibers  packed  between  them. 
The  rebounding  of  the  rail  has  a  tendenc}-  to  pull  up  a  spike. 
In  coming  out,  the  Sessler-Grip-Spike  would  naturally  fol- 
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low  the  pitt!'*  ol  its  twi.st,  liut,  due  to  tlie  fact  that  the  point 
prevents  its  following  this  pitch,  the  pull  of  the  Se.^.sler-Grip- 
Spike  is  directly  upward  witiiout  any  rotation  whatsoever  for 
the  tirst  J4-in.  movement.  Conse(iuently,  the  flat-.sided  tlutes 
bear  directly  against  the  undisturbed  fU)ers,  which,  jjcing  in 
ithcir  original  elastic  state,  press  back  the  spike  into  its  orig- 
dnal  position  without  any  appreciable  movement  or  permanent 
■set  of  the  spike  in  the  tie. 

(3)  lu  driving  this  spike  its  rounded  surface  compresses 
the  fibers  instead  of  crushing  or  abrading  them  downward. 
The  practically  undisturl)cd  condition  of  the  wood  fil)crs  pre- 
sents a  greater  resistance  to  lateral  thrust  than  is  the  case  with 
wood  fillers  broken  dow-n.  Lateral  thrust  is  in  itself  deter- 
mined l)y  three  factors:  (1)  The  condition  of  the  wood 
fibers  at  the  neck  of  a  .spike;  (2)  the  form  of  cross-section  at 
the  neck  of  a  .spike;  (3)  the  resistance  to  upward  pull.  When 
the  wood  fibers  are  crushed  down  about  the  neck  there  is  little 
resistance  to  the  side  thrust  against  the  throat  of  the  spike, 
as  is  the  case  with  the  cut  spike,  while  when  the  fil)ers  are 
not  crushed  down  there  is  a  great  resistance  to  their  displace- 
ment to  .side  thrust.  This  is  the  case  with  the  Sessler-Grip- 
Spike. 

The  square  cut  spike  has  less  resistance  to  bending  than 
the  circular  cross  section,  while  the  bending  backward  of  a 
spike  dae  to  lateral  thrust  is  likewise  accompanied  by  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  upward  pull,  which  results  from  the  bending 
backward  of  the  member.  Insofar  as  the  resistance  to  up- 
ward pull  of  the  Sessler-Grip-Spike  is  greater  than  that  of 
the  cut  spike,  it  claims  this  advantage. 

A  marked  reduction  in  wood  fiber  destruction  is  obtained 


The  Spike  Has  a  Fluted,  Twisted  Shank 

with  the  Sessler-Grip-Spike.  A  cut  spike  driven  into  a  tie 
■without  first  pre-forming  the  hole,  crushes  and  bunches  the 
fibers  over  a  wide  area,  due  largely  to  the  splitting  and 
wedging  action  being  confined  to  one  plane.  With  the  Sessler- 
Grip-Spike  this  splitting  action  appears  to  be  less,  due  partly 
to  the  shape  of  the  point,  which  tends  to  produce  a  combined 
cutting  and  splitting  action,  but  much  more  to  the  rotation  of 
the  spike  on  driving,  averaging  63  deg.  when  driven  without 
a  hole  and  6S  deg.  when  driven  into  a  hole.  Due  to  this 
rotation  of  the  spike,  the  splitting  and  wedging  is  not  con- 
fined to  any  one  plane,  and  the  cumulative  effect  upon  the 
svood  fibers  appears  to  be  reduced  thereby. 

The  following  is  quoted  from  pages  46  and  47  of  the 
Columbia  bulletin:  "Within  the  elastic  withdrawal  limit  the 
resistance  to  direct  pull  developed  by  a  spike  is  directly  pro- 
portional to  the  displacement  of  the  spike  in  the  wood.  Also 
within  the  elastic  withdrawal  range  the  permanent  set  is  prac- 
tically negligible. 

'Tt  is  obvious  that  the  least  number  of  spikes  and  greatest 
efficiency  per  rail  fastening  will  be  obtained  with  that  type 
of  spike  having  the  highest  elastic  withdrawal  resistance. 

"Based  upon  the  results  of  these  tests  the  relative  average 
■elastic  limits  of  the  Sessler-Grip-Spike  was  129  per  cent, 
^issuming  the  cut  spike  at  100  per  cent.  This  elastic  with- 
drawal limit  is  the  loading  below  which  no  permanent  or 
appreciable  movement  of  the  spike  in  the  tie  takes  place  and 
is  the  point  beyond  which  permanent  sets  are  induced  and 
the  frictional  resistance  of  the  spike  in  the  tie  is  decreased. 
iThis  m^ans  that  the  higher  the  elastic  withdrawal  limit  the 


le.ss  the  number  of  .spikes  necessary  to  olitain  a  jx-rmantiit 
track  .structure." 

'  Sjiikes  affect  tie  maintenance  in  (1)  the  frequency  of  tic 
replacements,  and  (2)  in  the  frefjucncy  of  hammering  down 
the  spikes  after  they  have  worked  upward.  Tie  placements 
are  largely  governed  l)y  the  mechanical  wear,  as  above  men- 
tioned. 'I"he  frec|uent  redriving  of  the  cut  spike  is  due  to  its 
comparatively  low  initial  holding  power  or  clastic  withdrawal 
resistance,  and  its  materially  reduced  holding  power  by  suc- 
cessive redriving.  The  (■oluml)ia  University  tests  show  that 
in  practically  every  instance  the  third  withdrawal  of  the 
'Sessler-Grijj-Spike  is  as  good  and  frequently  better  than  the 
ifirst  withdrawal  of  the  cut  spike.  This  means  that  the  Sess- 
ler-Grip-Spike would  have  to  be  rcdriven  but  once,  if  at  all, 
where  the  cut  spike  would  be  redriven  three  or  more  times. 
Spike  redriving  is  also  governed  by  the  moi.sture  contained, 
which  gradually  rots  the  i)roken  fibers  around  the  spike 
shank.  Moisture  is  very  largely  excluded  by  the  spike  shank 
of  the  Sessler-Grip-Spike  which  closes  and  seals  the  paths 
made  by  the  fluted  shank. 

'  In  replacing  rails  the  maintenance  costs  to  be  considered 
comprise  the  withdrawal  and  replacing  of  spikes  and  the 
gaging  of  track.  Sessler-Grip-Spikes  are  driven  with  the 
ordinary  spike  maul  and  are  extracted  with  the  ordinary  claw 
'bar.  Both  these  costs  are  therefore  the  same  as  they  are  with 
the  cut  spike. 

When  the  throat  of  a  cut  spike  becomes  worn  the  head 
either  bends  backward,  due  to  lateral  thrust  on  a  weakened 
cross-sectional  area,  or  the  head  snaps  off  in  cold  weather. 
The  wear  on  the  throat  of  a  Sessler-Grip-Spike  is  reduced 
'because  of  the  limited  amount  of  withdrawal  that  takes  place 
on  account  of  its  higher  holding  power  and  higher  elastic 
withdrawal  resistance.  Its  cross-sectional  area  has  a  greater 
resistance  to  backward  bending.  In  addition  to  this,  the 
•Sessler-Grip-Spike  can  be  re-used  numerous  times  because  of 
its  round  throat  and  head,  which  permits  its  withdrawal  and 
re-insertion  in  a  slightly  different  position. 


the  Binningtiam   (Ala.)   Age-Herald 

Isn't  He  Just  a  Little  Spoiled? 
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General    Ne^vs    Department 


The  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engineers  and  the  Order 
of  Railway  Conductors  have  decided  to  join  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor  next  month,  according  to  a  statement 
of  Samuel  Gompers,  president  of  the  A.  F.  of  L. 

Employees  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  belonging  to  the 
National  Guard  may  have  two  weeks'  leave  of  absence  with- 
out loss  of  pay  or  of  annual  vacation  privilege,  wren  required 
to  take  time  for  field  training.  This  is  the  substance  of  a 
resolution  which  has  been  adopted  by  the  directors  of  the 
road. 

The  annual  convention  of  the  National  Association  of  Rail- 
road Tie  Producers,  which  was  originally  scheduled  to  be 
held  in  Chicago  on  February  12  and  13  and  which  was  post- 
poned at  that  time  because  of  the  influenza  epidemic,  will 
be  held  at  the  Hotel  Sherman,  Chicago,  Thursday  and  Fri' 
day,  April  22  and  23. 

The  American  Railway  Engineering  Association,  through 
its  committee  on  personnel,  has  sent  a  letter  to  the  members 
of  various  committees  of  that  organization  asking  for  sug- 
gestions regarding  personnel  for  the  ensuing  year.  The 
entire  subject  of  committee  organization  is  now  being  given 
careful  consideration  by  the  board  of  direction  in  order  that 
the  increasing  membership  may  be  given  representation  and 
a  part  in  the  work  of  the  association. 

Graduates  in  engineering  of  Cornell  University  will  meet 
on  the  evening  of  April  9  in  the  Engineering  Societies  build- 
ing, New  York.  A  meeting  has  been  called  by  the  Cornell 
Society  of  Civil  Engineers,  partly  with  the  idea  of  forming  a 
general  Cornell  engineering  society,  now  that  the  different 
engineering  schools  at  Cornell  are  to  be  combined  into  one 
general  engineering  college.  The  new  dean  of  the  combined 
college.  Professor  Dexter  S.  Kimball,  will  be  one  of  the 
speakers. 

A  strike  of  clerks  on  the  Norfolk  &  Western,  on  March  22, 
blocked  freight  office  work  at  Norfolk  and  also  at  some  other 
points,  to  the  extent  that  a  partial  embargo  on  freight  ship- 
ments was  placed  at  Norfolk  on  March  26.  The  strikers' 
grievance  appears  to  have  been  local  and  to  have  been  dis- 
approved by  general  officers  of  their  union:  but  the  strike 
was  still  on  at  the  time  of  going  to  press;  and  the  shopmen 
in  the  large  shops  of  the  road  at  Roanoke,  Va.,  struck  in 
sympathy  with  the  clerks,  on  the  31st.  The  sliop  strikers 
claim  that  5,000  men  were  out. 

Congestion  of  cotton  at  Boston  has  become  so  serious  that 
importers  are  asking  the  government  to  suspend  temporarily  the 
requirement  that  cotton  from  Egypt  be  fumigated  at  the  port. 
It  is  estimated  that  the  two  fumigation  plants  at  Boston,  which 
have  a  capacity  for  about  2,500  bales  a  day,  are  two  months 
behind  in  their  work.  .Ships  which  have  been  in  port  a  month 
are  still  waiting  to  discharge  their  cargoes.  One  cause  of  con- 
gestion has  been  the  shortage  of  freight  cars,  and  cotton  has  been 
carried  by  automobile  trucks  from  Boston  to  Fall  River,  50 
miles,  and  New  Bedford,  56  miles,  as  well  as  to  other  places  less 
distant. 

The  Roswell  Railroad,  extending  from  the  Southern  Rail- 
way at  Chamblee,  Ga.,  northward  ten  miles  to  Roswell,  has 
suspended  operations,  and  Judge  Bell  of  Fulton  County  Su- 
perior Court  has  appointed  Henry  Troutman  receiver.  This 
road  was  operated  by  the  Southern  Railway,  but  on  the  ter- 
mination of  federal  control,  train  service  was  suspended,  the 
Southern  finding  that,  because  of  increasing  costs  and  the 
competition  of  automobiles,  there  was  a  constant  heavy 
deficit.  The  Railroad  Commission  of  Georgia  ordered  the 
Southern  to  resume  the  operation  of  trains  beginning  March 
29,  but  an  injunction  was  obtained  from  the  Court  restrain- 


ing  tlie   enforcement   of   the   order.      l''ollowing   the   issnance 
of  the  injunction  the  receiver  was  appointed. 

An  attempt  to  wreck  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy  west- 
bound train  No.  5  was  made  on  the  evening  of  March  26,  soon 
after  the  train  left  Chicago,  carrying  an  express  shipment  vt^luedl 
at  $150,000.  Acting  upon  a  lip  that  a  hold-up  was  contemplated, 
the  train  was  switched  to  the  eastbound  track,  near  Neponser, 
ill.,  and  it  safely  passed  a  large  pile  of  ties  placed  on  the  west- 
bound track.  The  suspicions  of  farmers  living  in  the  vicinity 
of  Neponset  were  aroused  earlier  in  the  day  by  inquiries  mz.de- 
by  strangers  and  the  appearance,  on  the  evening  of  the  attempted! 
wreck,  of  four  unknown  men.  The  farmers  later  nwtified  police; 
officers,  who  in  turn  notified  the  road's  special  police.  Search  is 
now  being  made  for  the  strangers,  , 

A.  R.  Urion,  chairman  of  the  committee  on  refrigeration 
of  the  Michigan  State  Horticultural  Society  in  a  recent  ad- 
dress before  that  organization  at  St.  Joseph,  Mich.,  stated 
that  farmers  and  fruit  growers  were  facing  a  serious  situatiou 
resulting  from  the  shortage  of  refrigerator  cars  in  that 
district.  According  to  Mr.  Urion,  the  present  shortage  of  cars- 
approximates  6,000.  This  shortage,  it  is  alleged,  had  existed' 
since  the  railroads  went  under  federal  control  and  no  replace-^ 
ments  have  been  made  since  that  time.  Following  these- 
statements  the  meeting  went  on  record  as  being  in  favor  of 
making  a  special  appeal  to  the  government  to  intercede  in= 
their  behalf  toward  obtaining  the  necessary  cars. 

The  Employees'  Mutual  Relief  Association  of  the  Long- 
Island  Railroad  now  has  a  membership  of  mor-e  than  8,000., 
which  is  greater  than  the  number  of  persons  employed  by  ther 
railroad,  the  explanation  of  this  discrepancy  being  that  em- 
ployees who  have  left  the  service  of  the  roaid  retain  their' 
membership,  when  desired,  by  the  payment  of  regiifer  dues.. 
At  the  present  time  there  are  about  1,500  members  wlro  ix^M 
out  of  the  service.  In  1919  benefits  amounting  to  $83,370 
were  paid  to  1,150  members  and  to  the  families  of  89  mem- 
bers who  died  from  natural  illness  or  accidents.  This  reltet" 
association  was  organized  on  February  1,  1886.  and  in  the  34' 
years  of  its  existence  has  disbursed  to  members  and  their  fami- 
lies  or  dependents   approximately  $1,500,000. 

The  contention  of  members  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Loco- 
motive Firemen  and  Enginemen  employed  on  the  Canadian 
National  Railways  that  the  period  of  duty  after  which  trains 
may  be  laid  up  between  terminals  for  firemen  to  obtain  rest 
sliould  be  reduced  from  15  to  12  hours,  has  been  sustained  by 
the  Canadian  Railway  Board  of  Adjustment  No.  1.  The  em- 
ployees contended  that  the  present  15  hour  optional  rest  rule 
was  agreed  to  several  years  ago  and  when  small  power  was 
in  service  and  good  grades  of  fuel  were  being  used.  Since 
that  time  the  power  has  increased  and  engines  are  now  haul- 
ing twice  the  tonnage  hauled  at  that  time  and  with  inferior 
grades  of  fuel.  The  railways  contended  that  no  hardship- 
exists  under  the  present  rule  inasmuch  as  the  work  of  the 
fireman  is  being  reduced  by  the  equipment  which  is  now- 
being  applied  to  locoinotives. 

Political  Activities  of  the  Plumb  Plan  League 

The  Plumb  Plan  League  has  sent  a  questionnaire  to  all  candf- 
dates  for  the  presidential  nomination  asking  them  to  state  for 
publication  in  "Labor,"  the  league's  newspaper,  the  source  of 
their  campaign  funds,  but  it  does  not  promise  to  reciprocate  by- 
disclosing  information  as  to  its  own  campaign  funds.  "Labor"" 
has  also  called  upon  railroad  men  in  Wisconsin  to  support  the 
La  Foilette  Progressive  Republican  ticket  and  to  defeat  Senator 
Lenroot  and  Representative  Esch  because  they  voted  for  the 
railroad  bill. 

The  railroad  transportation  brotherhoods  are  not  joining  the 
political   campaign   of   the   American    Federation   of  Labor,   but 
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are  working  along  their  own  lines.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
A.  F.  of  I.,  is  taking  no  part  in  the  propaganda  for  the  Plumb 
plan  or  g()vi'rnnie:M  owiicr-iliip  of  railroads. 

New  England  Railway  Club 

At  the  next  meeting  of  the  New  England  Railroad  Club  to  be 
held  in  Boston,  Mass.,  on  .April  13,  a  paper  will  be  presented  on 
the  subject  of  .\ccountinR  l>y  William  J.  Cunningham,  Professor 
of  Transportation  at  Harvard   University. 

Correction 

J.  L.  Cone,  grand  president  of  the  Railroad  Yardmasters  of 
America,  advises  that  he  was  misquoted  in  the  report  of  the 
hearing  before  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  regarding 
the  ckssilication  of  subordinate  officials  in  the  Railivay  Age  of 
March  19,  page  964.  The  report  indicated  that  Mr.  Cone  con- 
sidered the  general  yardmasters  as  officials,  whereas  he  says  that 
he  asked  that  all  yardmasters,  general  and  otherwise,  be  termed 
subordinate  officials. 

o-  Pacific  Railway  Club  Elects  Officers 

At  its  annual  meeting  held  in  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  on  March 
16,  the  Pacific  Railway  Club  elected  the  following  officers  for  the 
ensuing  year :  President,  Dennistoun  Wood,  assistant  mechani- 
cal engineer  and  engineer  of  tests,  Southern  Pacific;  first  vice- 
president.  G.  H.  Harris,  general  superintendent,  San  Francisco — 
Oakland  Terminal ;  second  vice-president,  F.  S.  Foote,  Jr.,  pro- 
fessor of  railroad  engineering.  University  of  California ;  treas- 
urer, G.  H.  Baker,  assistant  general  freight  agent,  Atchison, 
Topeka  &  Santa  Fe ;  secretary,  William  S.  Wollner,  general 
safety  and  welfare  agent.  Northwestern  Pacific. 

Following  the  election  of  oflScers,  Samuel  O.  Dunn,  editor  of 
Railway  .-/.i;.'.  delivered  an  address  on  "The  Future  of  the  Rail- 
roads." 

A  Real  Grievance — Gross  and  Net 

"Growlerville,  N.  J.,  February  . 

"D.  L.  W,  Co..  Gentlemen  : 

"After  I  left  your  office  my  car  of  cattle  was  weighed  and 
placed  on  rear  end  of  train  which  was  wrong,  as  it  jerks  and 
throws  the  cattle  and  damages  them  to  a  great  extent.  My  cattle 
drank  considerable  of  your  water  when  in  yard,  and  the  hay  I 
placed  in  the  car,  when  you  weighed  the  car,  and  I  payed  freight 
on  the  hay  and  water,  which  looks  to  be  wrong.  When  I  loaded 
these  cattle  they  were  full,  then  they  droped  in  that  car  and 
then  they  tilled  up  again  on  water  and  I  had  to  pay  on  the  freight 
on  over-weight,  which  I  think  is  very  wrong.  I  wish  you  gentle- 
men would  look  into  the  matter  and  think  of  it  right  or  wrong 
to  pay  for  so  much  water.  I  wish  you  would  look  the  matter  up 
and  write  me."  (Signed) 

H.  W.  S . 

Uses  for  for  Confiscated  Railroad  Earnings 

Roberts  Walker,  discussing  the  Transportation  Act,  and  re- 
ferring to  that  part  of  the  law  providing  for  the  confiscation  of 
a  part  of  the  income  of  railroads  above  6  per  cent,  says :  "Rail- 
roads are  as  great  a  public  need  whether  they  run  through 
tortuous  defiles  or  over  wide  farm  lands,  and  not  all  of  the  dif- 
ferences between  the  prosperous  and  the  poor  roads  arise  from 
better  management  or  other  human  factors.  It  is  thus  possible 
that  the  confiscation  of  part  of  the  income  in  excess  of  6  per 
cent  w-ill  be  held  warranted,  on  the  ground  that  in  no  other 
manner  can  disparities  in  geographical  situation  and  physical 
conditions,  no  less  than  disparities  of  management,  be  ironed  out 
and  placed  upon  a  footing  just  to  the  public  as  a  whole.  And  if 
the  court  should  not  so  decide,  a  ready  method  of  reaching  the 
same  result  exists  through  the  use  of  the  taxing  power." 

Engineering  Advertisers'  Association  Elects  Officers 

The  following  officers  of  the  Engineering  Advertisers'  Asso- 
ciation of  Chicago  were  elected  for  the  ensuing  year  at  a  meeting 
held  at  Chicago  on  March  9;  President,  A.  H.  Hopkins,  adver- 
tising manager,  C.  F.  Pease  Company;  vice-president,  J.  J. 
Arnsfield,  advertising  manager,  Fairbanks,  Morse  &  Co. ;  secre- 


tary, (i.  S  Hamilton,  advertising  manager,  American  Steam 
Conveyor  Corporation;  treasurer,  E.  I.  Pratt,  advertising  mana- 
ger, Kellogg  Switchboard  &  Supply  Company. 

The  following  directors  were  elected  to  serve  two  years:  L.  L. 
Gerstenberger,  assistant  general  manager.  Imperial  Belting  Com- 
pany ;  J.  B.  Patterson,  district  manager,  P.  H.  &  F.  M.  Roots 
Company;  G.  H.  Eddy,  advertising  manager.  Green  Engineering 
Company. 

The  retiring  president,  H.  I,.  Delander,  advertising  manager. 
Crane  Company,  was  elected  ex-oflicio  member  of  the  Board  of 
Directors. 

Division  of  Purchases  Discontinued 

Tin;  Division  of  Purchases  of  the  United  States  Railroad  Ad- 
ministration was  discontinued  on  April  1.  Henry  B.  Spencer, 
director  of  the  division,  who  has  been  elected  president  of  the 
I'ruit  Growers'  Express  Company,  will  become  an  advisory  mem- 
ber of  the  director  general's  staff  with  respect  to  matters  grow- 
ing out  of  purchases  during  the  period  of  federal  control  of 
railroads.  Such  portions  of  the  work  of  the  Division  of  Pur- 
chases as  remain  to  be  completed  after  April  1,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  completion  of  activities  incident  to  control  over  the 
distribution  of  coal,  will  be  under  the  direction  of  the  Division 
of  Liquidation  of  Claims ;  Max  Thelen,  director. 

Control  over  the  distribution  of  coal,  growing  out  of  the  strike 
of  bituminous  coal  miners,  was  ended  on  April  1,  in  accordance 
with  an  executive  order  of  the  President.  Any  work  remaining 
to  be  done  in  connection  with  the  winding-up  of  the  matters 
relating  thereto  will  be  dealt  with  in  the  director  general's  office, 
through   Brice  Claggett,  assistant  to  the  director  general. 

National  Federation  of  Construction  Industries 

The  first  annual  meeting  of  the  National  Federation  of  Con- 
struction Industries  was  held  at  the  Hotel  Sherman,  Chicago, 
on  March  24  and  25.  Morning  and  afternoon  sessions  were 
held  on  both  days  of  the  meeting.  The  afternoon  session  of  the 
first  day  was  devoted  to  the  general  subject  of  "Freight  Traffic." 
W.  S.  Dickey,  president  of  the  W.  S.  Dickey  Clay  Manufac- 
turing Company,  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  and  chairman  of  the  Fed- 
eration's transportation  committee,  presided  over  the  session. 
A.  G.  Gutheim,  assistant  manager  of  the  Commission  on  car 
service;  E.  Guy  Sutton,  secretary  of  the  National  Association 
of  Sand  and  Gravel  Producers,  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  and  Robert 
C.  Wright,  general  traffic  manager  of  the  Pennsylvania,  were 
the  principal  speakers. 

Mr.  Gutheim  urged  the  material  men  to  be  patient 
with  the  present  freight  service,  declaring  that  it  would  be  six 
months  before  any  appreciable  betterment  in  conditions  becomes 
apparent.  Mr.  Sutton  declared  strikes  among  the  railway  broth- 
erhoods will  probably  be  called  in  September,  after  the  govern- 
ment has  relinquished  control  over  wages. 

"The  guarantee  of  554  per  cent  under  the  Esch-Cummins  bill 
will  not  v/ork  out  in  favor  of  the  shippers  because  the  incentive 
for  enterprise  is  nullified,"  he  said.  "A  further  increase  in 
freight  rates  will  call  a  halt  in  the  building  of  homes  because 
the  freight  rates  on  building  materials  are  too  high  propor- 
tionately even  now." 

The  Federation  staff  council  meeting  was  held  on  March  26, 
following  the  annual  meeting. 


North  Western  to  Pay  for  Highway  Relocation 

The  most  important  case  yet  to  come  up  under  the  Wisconsin 
law  which  authorizes  the  state  railroad  commission  to  assess 
benefits  against  a  railroad  company  where  improvement,  reloca- 
tion or  reconstruction  of  a  highway  grade  crossing  of  a  railroad 
diverts  a  material  portion  of  the  traffic  so  as  to  eliminate  danger, 
was  determined  by  the  Wisconsin  Railroad  Commission  recently. 
The  Wisconsin  Highway  Commission  submitted  to  the  Railroad 
Commission  a  plan  for  so  relocating  a  portion  of  Sheridan  road 
in  Racine  County  as  to  make  possible  the  elimination  of  two 
highway  crossings  of  the  Chicago  &  North  Western  and  the  sub- 
stitution of  another  crossing. 

The  two  crossings  in  question  are  on  one  of  the  most  heavily 
traveled  highways  in  the  state.  The  North  Western  at  these 
points  is  doubled  tracked  and  there  are  frequent  train  movements 
at  high  speed. 
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The  Railroad  Commission,  in  its  findings,  states  that  were  it 
not  for  the  changes  proposed  by  the  Highway  Commission  a 
separation  of  grades  would  have  to  be  made  to  provide  for  the 
reasonable  safety  of  the  traveling  public.  "By  relocating  the 
highway,"  said  the  Railroad  Commission,  "such  a  reduction  in 
*he  traffic  on  the  crossings  in  question  will  be  accomplished  that  a 
far  less  costly  method  of  protection  will  be  reasonably  adequate 
and  the  possibility  of  a  grade  separation  extremely  remote."  The 
order  of  the  Railroad  Commission  directs  the  Chicago  &  North 
Western  to  pay  the  sum  of  $29,000  into  the  state  treasury,  and 
when  the  relocation  is  accomplished  the  railroad  company  must 
install  at  each  of  the  two  crossings  automatic  signals  in  place 
of  the  flagmen  now  required. 

Storms  and   Tornado   Tie   Up   Traffic 

Two  violent  storms,  one  originating  in  Alaska  and  moving 
southeast  across  the  United  States,  and  the  other  originating  in 
the  plains  of  Nevada  and  Arizona  and  moving  northeast,  have 
resulted  in  tying  up  railroad  traffic  in  the  west  and,  meeting, 
formed  a  tornado  which  caused  serious  damage  and  loss  to  rail- 
way equipment  and  facilities  in  the  vicinity  of  Chicago.  The 
Alaskan  storm,  sweeping  across  southern  Minnesota,  South  Da- 
kota, Montana,  northern  Iowa  and  northern  Wisconsin,  effec- 
tively tied  up  traffic  and  necessitated  detouring  Chicago,  Mil- 
waukee &  St.  Paul  trains  over  the  Northern  Pacific,  between 
Minneapolis  and  Miles  City,  Mont.  Snow  blockades  were  fre- 
quent in  this  territory  and  trains  were  operated  with  difficulty 
on  the  Great  Northern,  Northern  Pacific,  and  St.  Paul.  The 
Alaskan  storm,  upon  reaching  the  central  west,  was  met  by  the 
storm  which  originated  in  Nevada  and  Arizona  and  resulted  in 
the  creation  of  a  tornado,  which  swept  across  the  suburbs  of 
Chicago,  destroying  large  portions  of  Elgin,  111.,  Melrose  Park, 
Willimette  and  other  smaller  suburbs  and  seriously  affecting 
train  service  in  the  two-hour  period,  during  which  the  storm 
was  at  its  height  in  this  vicinity.  The  total  amount  of  damage 
to  railway  equipment  has  not  been  determined  as  yet,  although 
it  is  believed  that  the  partial  demolition  of  station  houses  and 
other  stationary  equipment  will  be  costly. 

Daylight  Saving 

"Summer  Time"  was  adopted  in  New  York  City  last  Sunday, 
and  also  quite  generally  in  surrounding  cities  and  towns;  but 
many  people  were  confused  because  a  part  of  the  railroads 
changed  their  timetables  (retaining  75th  Meridian  time)  and 
part  changed  their  clocks.  The  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hart- 
ford, and  the  Xew  York  Central  issued  new  timetables,  chang- 
ing large  numbers  of  suburban  trains,  morning  and  evening,  to 
times  about  one  hour  earlier  than  they  were ;  many  of  the 
changes  being,  however,  not  in  hours  because  of  the  dense  traf- 
fic and  the  necessity  of  adjusting  the  schedules  between  those 
of  other  trains  not  changed.  The  Delaware,  Lackawanna  & 
Western  issued  a  supplement,  advancing  suburban  trains  on  the 
Morris  &  Essex  division  to  the  extent  of  one  hour.  The  Long 
Island,  the  Erie  and  the  Central  of  New  Jersey  changed  their 
clocks.  The  Central  of  New  Jersey,  however,  had  to  issue  a 
supplement  to  its  timetables  because  of  trains  which  run  through 
to  and  from  Philadelphia  over  the  Philadelphia  &  Reading,  which 
retained  standard  time.  On  this  line  there  is  now  a  new  train 
from  Philadelphia  to  New  York,  starting  at  6  a.  m.,  to  take  pas- 
sengers who  desire  to  reach  New  York  at  8  a.  m.,  standard  time, 
equivalent  to  9  a.  m.  New  York  summer  time.  The  train  leav- 
ing Philadelphia  for  New  York  at  noon  has  been  changed  to 
start  at  II  a.  m.,  Monday  to  Friday,  inclusive.  Similar  changes 
have  been  made  in  certain  westbound  trains  and  in  others  af- 
fected by  the  change  in  New  York  City. 

The  Pennsylvania,  continuing  to  use  the  time  of  the  75th 
Meridian,  has  advanced  by  one  hour  the  time  of  suburban  trains 
to  and  from  New  York  within  the  territory  bounded  on  the  west 
by  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.,  and  on  the  south  by  Point  Pleasant. 
No  changes  were  made  in  the  schedules  of  trains  running  to  or 
starting  from  points  west  of  New  Brunswick. 

The  legislature  of  New  York  is  almost  evenly  divided  in  senti- 
ment ;  and,  as  we  go  to  press,  is  still  discussing  a  bill  to  repeal 
the  state  law.  This  law  corresponds  to  federal  law,  except  that 
the  section  requiring  changes  spring  and  fall  has  not  been  re- 
pealed. Members  of  the  legislature  who  are  working  in  the 
interest  of  farmers  who  are  opposed  to  the  use  of  summer  time, 
threaten  to  appeal  to  the  courts  to  declare  the  state  law  uncon- 


stitutional, as  being  in  conflict  with  the  federal  law  on  standard 
time,  which  makes  the  adoption  of  "summer  time"  illegal.  This 
federal  law,  however,  prescribes  no  penalty  for  disobedience; 
so  the  railroads  which  have  acted  in  disregard  of  its  provisions 
are  not  likely  to  be  called  to  account,  unless  some  district  attorney 
should  institute  proceedings  for  a  mandamus.  The  post  offices 
and  the  federal  courts  in  New  York  City  have  set  their  clocks 
ahead  an  hour.  That  section  of  the  law  affecting  these  offices 
simply  requires  that  statutes,  orders,  etc.,  relating  to  the  time 
of  performance  of  any  act  by  any  officer  of  the  United  States, 
*  *  *  or  relating  to  the  time  within  which  any  rights  shall 
accrue,  *  *  *  shall  be  denominated  in  accordance  with 
standard  time.     It  does  not  say  how  clocks  shall  be  set. 

The  railroads  of  Canada,  conforming  to  the  action  of  their 
connections  extending  into  the  United  States,  continue  the  use 
of  standard  time. 

Meetings  and  Conventions 

The  following  list  gu^es  names  of  secretaries,  dates  of  next  or  regular 
meetings  and  places  of  meetings: 

.\iR  Brake  .Association. — F  M.  Nellis,  Room  3014,  163  Broadway,  New 
York  City.     Next  convention,  May  4-7,  Hotel   Sherman,  Chicago. 

American  Association  of  Demurrage  Officers. — F.  A.  Pontious,  Super- 
visor of  Demurrage  and  Storage,  C.  &  N.  W.  Ry.,  Chicago. 

American  Association  of  Dining  Car  Superintendents. — S.  W.  Derr, 
C.   R.   R.   of   N.   J.,   Philadelphia,   Pa. 

American  Association  of  Freight  Agents. — R.  O.  Wells,  Illinois  Central, 
Chicago.     Next  annual   meeting,   June,   1920. 

American  Association  of  General  Baggage  Agents.- — E.  R.  Reynolds, 
C.   G.   W.   R.   R.,   Chicago. 

American  Association  of  Passenger  Traffic  Officers. — W.  C.  Hope, 
C.    R.    R.    of    N.   J.,    143    Liberty    St.,    New   York. 

American  Association  of  Railroad  Superintendents. — J.  Rothschild,  Uniom 

Station,  St.   Louis,  Mo. 
American  Electric  Railway  Association. — E.   B.   Burritt,  8  W.   40th   St., 

New  York. 
American  Electric  Railway  Manufacturers'  Association. — C.  F.  J.  Dell, 

50  E.  42nd  St.,  New   York. 
American   Railroad   Master  Tinners',   Coppersmiths'  and  Pipe   Fitters' 

Association. — Otto  E.  Schlinck,  185  W.   5th  St.,  Peru,  Ind. 
American    Railroad   Association. — ^J.   E.   Fairbanks,   75   Church   St.,   New 

York: 
Section  I,  Operating  (including  former  activities  of  Association  of  Rail- 
way Telegraph  Superintendents). — W.  J.  Fripp   (chairman),  N.  Y.  C. 

R.   R.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Telegraph  and  Telephone  Division. — J.  F.  Caskey  (chairman),  Supt, 
of  Telegraph,  Lehigh  Valley. 
Section     II,    Engineering. — E.    H.     Fritch,    431     South     Dearborn    St., 

Chicago. 

Signal   Division.— H.    S.    Balliet,   75    Church   St.,   New   York. 
Section    III,    Mechanical    (including    former    activities    of    Master    Car 

Builders'    and    Master    Mechanics'    Association). — V.    R.    Hawthorne, 

431   South  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago.     Next  convention,  June  9-16,   1920, 

Atlantic   City,   N.   J. 
Section  IV',  Traffic. — Robert  C.  Wright   (chairman),  Assistant  Director, 

Division  of  Traffic,  U.   S.  R.  A.,  Washington,   D.  C. 
Section    V,    Transportation    (including   former   activities   of   Association 

of    Transportation    and    Car    Accounting    Officials). — E.    J.    Pearson 

(chairman).    Federal    Manager,    N.    Y.,    N.    H.    &    H.    R.    R.,    New 

Haven,   Conn. 
Section  VI,  Purchases  and  Stores   (including  former  activities  of  Rail- 
way   Storekeepers'    Association). — J.    P.    Murphy,    N.    Y.    C.    R.    R., 

Collinwood,    Ohio.      First   annual    meeting,   June    14-16,    1920,   Atlantic 

City,    N.    J. 
Section  VII,  Freight  Claims   (including  former  activities  of  the  Freight 

Claim  Association). — Lewis  Pilcher,  431  South  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago. 
American  Railway  Bridge  and  Building  Association. — C.  A.  Lichty,  C.  & 

N.    W.    Ry.,    319    N.    Waller    Ave.,    Austin    Station,    Chicago.      Next 

convention,  October   19-21,  1920,  Atlanta,  Ga. 
.\MERicAN    Railway    Engineering    Association. — (Works    in    co-operation 

with    the   American   Railroad  Association,   Section   II.)      E.   H.    Fritch, 

431    South   Dcniborn    St.,   Chicago. 
American  Railway  Master  Mechanics'  Association. — (See  American  Rail- 
road Association,   Section   III,  Mechanical.) 
American   Railway  Perishable  Freight  Association. — E.   F.   McPike,    135 

E.   11th  Place,  Chicago.     Regular  meetings,  2nd  Wednesday  in  March 

and  September. 
-American    Railway    Tool    Foremen's    Association. — R.    D.    Fletcher,    1145 

East   Marquette   Road,  Chicago. 
.American   Society  for  Testing  Materials. — C.  L.  Warwick,  University  of 

Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia,  Pa.     Next  annual  meeting,  June  21,   1920, 

New    Monterey    Hotel,   Asbury   Park,   N.   J. 
American   Society  of  Civil  Engineers. — Col.   H.  S.  Cracker   (acting  secre- 
tary).   Engineering   Societies    Building,    33    W.   39th    St.,    New    York. 

Regular  meetings,   1st  and  3d  Wednesday  in  month,  except  July  and 

August,  33   W.   39th   St.,   New   York. 
.American    Society    of    Mechanical    Engineers. — Calvin    W.    Rice,    29    W. 

39th   St.,  New  York. 
American   Steel  Treaters'  Society. — W.   H.   Eisenman,   154  East  Erie  St., 

Chicago. 
American    Train    Despatchehs'    Association. — D.    L.     Darling,    Northern 

Pacific  Ry.,  Spokane,   Wash. 
American    Wood    Preservers'    Association. — F.    J.    Angier,    B.    &    O.,    Mt. 

Royal    Sta.,    Baltimore,    Md.      Next   annual    meeting,    February,    1921, 

San    Francisco. 
.Association   of   Railway   Claim   Agents. — Willis   H.    Failing,  C.   R.    R.   of 

N.   J.,  Jersey   City,   N.   J.     Next   meeting.   May,    1920,   Atlantic   City. 
.Association    of   Railway   Electrical   Engineers. — Jos.    A.    Andreucetti,   C. 

&  X.  W.,  Room  411,  C.  &  N.  W.  Sta.,  Chicago. 
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Amociation  oi  Railway  Kxkcutivis. — Tlionias  De  Will  fuyler  (chairman), 
M    llroaclwiiy.    New    ^'ork,    N.    Y. 

Amociation  of  Rah. way  TKLECRArii  SuPEr.NTUNDENTS. — (See  Americai. 
Ruilronil    Association,    Section    I,    Opri jlinK-) 

Association  of  Thansportation  and  C'a«  ActouNTiNc  Ofi'iceus. —  (See 
American    Railroad    Association,    Section    V,   Transportation.) 

BkiDCE  ANn  Huiloing  Supi'LY  Mun's  .\i;sociArioN. — G.  U.  McV'ay,  Darrett 
Comj'any,  Cliicago. 

Canadian   Raii.wav  (.'i.i'». — \V.   A.   Booth     1.11    Cliarron   St.,  Montreal,  Que. 

Car  Foremen's  Association  of  Chicaoo.  Aaron  Kline,  62(>  North  Pine 
Ave.,  Chicago.  RcKXilar  mcctinps,  2(1  Monday  in  month,  cxcipt  June, 
July   and  Aii^st,   New  Morrison   Hotel,   Chicago. 

Car  Foremen's  Association  of  St.  Louis. — Thomas  B.  Koeneke,  Federal 
Reserve   Bank    BIdg.,   St.   Louis,   Mo. 

Central  Railway  Club. — Harry  D.  Vought,  95  Liberty  St.,  New  York. 
Kegular  meetings,  2d  Thursday  in  November  and  2d  Friday  in 
January,   March,    May    and    September,    Hotel    Statlcr,    Buffalo,   N.    Y. 

Chief  Intkrchanc.k  C"ar  Instectors'  and  Car  Foremen's  Association, — 
J.   C.    Kecne,   General  Car   Inspector,   Waba.sh   R.   R.,   Decatur,   HI. 

Chief  Interchange  Car  Inspectors  and  Car  Foremen's  Supply  Men's 
Association. — D.  B.  Wright,  Lehon  Company,  45th  and  Oakley  Sts., 
Chicago. 

Eastern  Railroad  Association. — D.  G.  Stuart,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Freight  Claim  Association. — (See  American  Railroad  Association,  Section 
VII,    Freight  Claims.) 

General  Sup»r;ntendents'  Association  of  Chicago. — A.  M.  Hunter,  321 
Grand  Central  Sta.,  Chicago.  Regular  meetings,  Wednesday  preced- 
ing 3d  Friday  in  month.  Room  856,  Insurance  Excliange  Bldg., 
•*><■  .C^hicago. 

International  Railroad  Mastf.r  Blacksmiths'  Association. — A.  L.  Wood- 
worth,  B.  &  O.,  Lima,  Oliio. 

Ii/tERNATiONAL  RAILWAY  FuEL  .\ssociATiON. — J.  G.  Crawford,  702  E.  51st 
St.,  Chicago.  Next  anni'al  inciting.  May  24-27,  1920,  Hotel  Sherman, 
Chicago. 

International  Railway  General  Foremen's  Association. — Wm.  Hall,  1061 
W.  W.ibash  Ave.,  Winona,  Minn.  Next  convention,  September  7-10, 
Hotel    Sherinai:,    Chicago. 

Maixtknance  of  Way  Mastir  Painters'  Association. — E.  E.  Martin,  Union 
Pacific  R.  R.,  Room  No.  19,  Union  Pacific  Bldg.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
Next  convention,  October  5-7,  1920,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Master  Boiler  Makers'  Association. — Harry  D.  Vought,  95  Liberty  St., 
New  York.  Next  annual  meeting.  May  25-28,  Curtis  Hotel,  Minne- 
apolis, Minn. 

Master  Car  and  Locomotive  Painters'  Association  of  the  United  States 
AND  Canada. — A.  P.  Dane,  B.  &  M.,  Reading,  Mass. 

Master  Car  Builders'  Association. —  (See  American  Railroad  Association, 
Section    III,   Mechanical.) 

National  Association  of  Railway  and  Utilities  Commissioners. — 
James  B.  Walker,  49  Lafayette  St.,  New  York.  Next  convention, 
November,    1920,    Washington,    D.    C. 

National  Foreign  Trade  Council. — O.  K.  Davis,  1  Hanover  Square,  New 
York.     Next  convention,   May   12-15,    1920,   San   Francisco. 

National  Railway  Appliances  Association. — C.  W.  Kelly,  Kelly-Derby 
(To.,   Peoples   Gas   Bldg.,   Chicago. 

New  England  Railroad  Club. — W.  E.  Cade,  Jr.,  683  Atlantic  Ave.,  Bos- 
ton. Mass.  Regular  meetings,  2d  Tuesday  in  month,  excepting 
months   of   June,   July,   August  and   September. 

New  York  Railroad  Club. — Harry  D.  Vought,  95  Liberty  St.,  New  York. 
Regular  meeting,  3d  Friday  in  month,  except  June,  July  and  August, 
29   W.  39th   St.,  New  Y'ork. 

Pacific  Railway  Club. — W.  S.  Wollner,  64  Pine  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Regular  meeting  2d  Thursday  in  month,  alternately  in  San  Fran- 
cisco and  Oakland. 

Railway  Accounting  Officers'  Association. — E.  R.  Woodson,  1116  Wood- 
ward Bldg.,  Washington,  D.  C.  Next  convention.  May  12,  1920, 
Hotel  Traymore,  Atlantic  City,   N.   J. 

Railway  Business  Association. — Frank  W.  Noxon,  30  Church  St.,  New 
York. 

Railway  Club  of  Pittsburgh. — J.  D.  Conway,  515  Grandview  Ave.,  Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.  Regular  meetings,  4th  Thursday  in  month,  except  June, 
Julv  and  August,  Americus  Club  House,   Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Railway  Development  Association. — D.  C.  Welty,  Missouri  Pacific  R.  R., 
Little  Rock,  Ark. 

Railway  Electric  Supply  Manufacturers'  Association. — J.  Scnbner, 
General  Electric  Co.,  Chicago.  Annual  meeting  with  Association 
of  Railway   Electrical   Engineers. 

Railway  Equipment  Manufacturers'  Association. — D.  L.  Eubank,  Galena 
Signal   Oil   Company,  Richmond,  Va. 

Railway  Fire  Protection  Association. — R.  R.  Hackett,  Baltimore  &  Ohio 
R.    R.    Baltimore,    Md. 

Railway  Real  Estate  Association. — R.  H.  Morrison,  C.  &  O.,  Richmond, 
Va. 

Railway  Signal  Association. —  (See  American  Railroad  Association,  Sec- 
tion  II,  Signal  Division.)  ,  ... 

Railway  Storekeepers'  Association. — (See  American  Railroad  Association, 
Section  VI,  Purchases  and  Stores.) 

Railway  Supply  Manufacturers'  Association. — J.  D.  Conway,  1841  Oliver 
Bldg.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  Next  convention,  June  9-16,  Atlantic  City, 
N.  J. 

Railway  Telegraph  and  Telephone  Appliance  Association. — G.  A.  Nel- 
son,  Waterbury  Battery   Co.,  30  Church   St.,  New  York. 

Roadmasters'  and  Maintenance  of  Way  Association. — P.  J.  McAndrews, 
C.   &   N.   W.   Ry.,  Sterling,   III. 

St.  Louis  Railway  Club. — B.  W.  Frauenthal,  Union  Station,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Regular  meetings,  2d  Friday  in  month,  except  June,  July  and  August. 

Signal  Appliance  Association. — F.  W.  Edmunds,  West  Nyack,  Rockland 
County,  New  York. 

Society  of  Railway  Financial  Officers. — L.  W.  Cox,  1217  Commercial 
Trust   Bldg.,   Philadelphia,   Pa. 

Southern  and  Southwestern  Railway  Club. — A.  J.  Merrill,  P.  O.  Box 
1205,  Atlanta,  Ga.  Regular  meetings,  3d  Thursday  in  January, 
March,  May,  July,  September  and  November,  Piedmont  Hotel, 
Atlanta. 

Southern  Association  of  Car  Service  Officers. — E.  W.  Sandwich,  West- 
ern  Ry.   of  Ala.,  Atlanta,   Ga. 

Supply  .■Association  of  American  Railway  Tool  Foremen's  Association, — 
C,  N.  Thulin,  Duff  Manufacturing  Company,  935  Peoples  Gas  Bldg., 
(Chicago. 

Track  Supply  Association. — W.  C.  Kidd,  Raraapo  Iron  Works.  Hillburn, 
N.  Y. 

Traveling  Engineers'  Association. — W.  O.  Thompson,  N.  Y.  C.  R.  R., 
Cleveland,   O. 

Western  Association  of  Short  Line  Railroads. — Clarence  M.  Oddie,  Mills 
Bldg.,   San   Francisco. 

Western  Railway  Club. — J.  M.  Byrne,  916  W.  78th  St.,  Chicago.  Regular 
meetings,  3d  Monday  in  month,  except  June,  July  and  August. 
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The-  I':icilic  Mail  Stcamsliip  Company  has  announced  in  San 
I'Vancisco  regular  passenger  steamship  service  between  that  city 
and  Havana,  Cuba,  beginning  May  8.  The  voyage  will  t&ke 
about  16  days. 

The  Montana  State  Railroad  Commission  and  practically 
every  commercial  club  in  Montana  are  co-operating  in  a  cam- 
paign to  secure  an  extension  of  the  half-rate  on  livestock  to 
this  stJ.tc  for  90  days.     This  rate  expired  on  March  31. 

The  consolidated  ticket  office  at  Denver,  Colo.,  is  still  running, 
the  report  that  it  had  been  given  up  having  been  erroneous.  All 
of  the  roads  which  were  party  to  it  during  government  control 
are  still  parties,  and  the  office  will  continue  for  an  indefinite 
time.  The  Southern  Pacific  and  the  Missouri  Pacific  have  es- 
tablished freight  and  passenger  offices  in  the  Denham  building, 
above  the  ground  floor,  but  no  tickets  are  sold  in  those  offices. 

The  Ohio  State  Industrial  Traffic  League  has  elected  the  fol- 
lowing officers :  Guy  L.  Cory,  president,  Springfield ;  H.  D. 
Rhodehouse,  first  vice-president,  Youngstown ;  L.  G.  Macomber, 
second  vice-president,  Toledo ;  J.  G.  Young,  secretary-treasurer, 
Columbus.  Directors,  F.  H.  Baer,  Cleveland;  O.  J.  Vesper, 
Mansfield;  F.  M.  Renshaw,  Cincinnati;  H.  E.  Dean,  Toledo; 
J.  E.  Harris,  Columbus;  R.  M.  Robinson,  Davton;  A.  Z.  Baker, 
Cleveland;  E.  T.  Butler,  Warren;  W.  W.  Hall,  Akron;  E.  W. 
Huberty,  Canton. 

Charles  S.  Fee.  passenger  traffic  manager  of  the  Southern 
Pacific,  has  announced  that  low  local  summer  resort  rates  to 
mountain  and  seashore  resorts  will  be  made  efifective  commencing 
April  30.  Two  classes  of  tickets  will  be  sold,  one  at  a  20  per 
cent  reduction  from  the  regular  round-trip  rate,  and  good  for 
90  days,  with  the  final  limit  placed  at  October  31 ;  and  another, 
intended  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  average  vacationist, 
will  be  sold  on  Fridays  and  Saturdays,  vyith  a  time  limit  of  IS 
days,  and  will  cost  one-third  less  than  the  regular  round-trip 
rate. 

Fairfax  Harrison,  president  of  the  Southern  Railway,  tells  R. 
L.  Philips,  president  of  the  South  Atlantic  Ports  Association, 
that  he  and  his  lines  will  oppose  any  cancellation  of  the  export 
freight  rates  from  the  middle  west  to  the  south  Atlantic  ports. 
The  railroads  not  in  Central  Freight  Association  territory  have 
not  as  yet  filed  any  concurrence  in  the  export  tariffs  established 
by  the  Railroad  Administration  December  1  and  31.  Daniel 
Willard,  president  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio,  filed  a  protest  with 
the  Railroad  Administration  against  the  establishment  of  the  ex- 
port rates  to  the  south  Atlantic  ports,  but  no  further  action  has 
been  taken  by  any  of  the  northern  trunk  lines. 

St.  Louis  (Mo.)  business,  according  to  traffic  figures  of  rail- 
roads entering  that  district,  shows  an  astonishing  gain  over  the 
volume  shown  at  this  season  last  year.  According  to  a  report 
recently  submitted  to  Acting  President  T.  M.  Pierce,  of  the 
Terminal  Railroad  Association  of  St.  Louis,  for  the  first  IS  days 
of  March,  a  gain  of  38,266  cars  over  the  corresponding  period 
last  year  has  been  recorded.  The  total  interchange  service  ren- 
dered during  the  first  half  of  March  by  the  Terminal  Association 
for  lines  entering  St.  Louis,  represented  a  movement  of  149,199 
cars,  cr  an  average  of  approximately  10,000  cars  daily.  For  the 
same  period  last  year  110,933  cars  were  interchanged  between 
connecting  roads  at  St.  Louis,  or  a  daily  average  of  less  than 
7,400.  A  new  record  for  1920  was  established  on  March  14, 
when  the  Terminal  Association  received  from  or  delivered  to 
connections  a  total  of  11,356  cars. 

Fruit  Growers'  Express 

The  Fruit  Growers'  Express  Company,  incorporated  under  the 
laws  of  Delaware,  has  been  organized  by  the  principal  railroads 
east  of  the  Mississippi  river  to  acquire  and  operate,  after  May  1, 
the  Fruit  Growers'  Express,  heretofore  operated  by  Armour  & 
Company.  It  is  to  perform  the  refrigerator  and  other  protective 
service  for  the  movement  of  perishable  freight  on  the  railroads 
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heretofore  handled  by  Armour  &  Company.  H.  B.  Spencer,  who 
has  been  director  of  the  Division  of  Purchases  of  the  Railroad 
Administration,  and  was  formerly  vice-president,  in  charge  of 
purchases,  of  the  Southern  Railway,  is  president  of  the  com- 
pany. The  other  officers  include  W.  G.  Brantley,  during  federal 
control  president  and  general  counsel  of  the  Atlanta,  Birming- 
ham &  Atlantic,  who  will  be  vice-president  and  counsel ;  E.  J. 
Roth,  during  federal  control  manager  of  the  Stores  Section  of 
the  Railroad  Administration,  who  will  be  general  manager ;  D. 
R.  MacLeod,  secretary;  H.  F.  Pierce,  treasurer,  and  C.  F. 
Cooper,  controller.  The  headquarters  of  the  company  will  be  at 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Bureau  of  Traffic,  I.  C.  C. 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  on  March  30  announced 
the  appointment  of  W.  V.  Hardie  as  its  director  of  traffic,  effec- 
tive at  once.  Mr.  Hardie  will  have  charge  of  the  newly-created 
Bureau  of  Traffic,  which  is  to  absorb  the  present  Bureau  of 
Tariffs  and  will  devote  itself,  under  the  direction  of  the  commis- 
sion, to  matters  pertaining  to  traffic  and  rates  as  to  which  the 
commission's  jurisdiction  has  been  greatly  enlarged  by  the  new 
transportation  act.  The  former  Bureau  of  Tariffs  will  be  the 
tariff  section  of  the  new  bureau,  and  possibly  other  sections  will 
be  organized.  The  commission  also  proposes  to  organize  other 
bureaus  to  handle  matters  in  connection  with  its  new  functions, 
among  which  it  is  expected  there  will  be  a  bureau  of  car  service 
and  a  bureau  to  deal  with  financial  matters,  such  as  the  regula- 
tion of  security  issues. 

One  of  the  most  important  functions  of  the  new  bureau  is  to 
assist  the  commission  in  matters  pertaining  to  the  division  of  the 
country  into  rate  groups  or  districts  and  the  making  of  rates  in 
each  district  to  produce  the  S^p.  or  6  per  cent  return  provided  for 
by  the  law.  While  it  is  expected  that  the  railroads  may  file  or 
propose  tariffs  carrying  out  their  own  ideas  as  to  changes  in 
rates  to  produce  the  required  amount  of  revenue,  the  commission, 
by  the  law,  is  also  given  the  power  to  initiate,  modify  or  adjust 
the  rates.  Mr.  Hardie  has  been  assistant  to  the  director  of  the 
Division  of  Public  Service  of  the  Railroad  Administration  and 
prior  to  that  time  was  traffic  manager  of  the  Oklahoma  Shippers' 
Association.  After  the  termination  of  government  control  he  was 
appointed  to  an  office  in  the  traffic  department  of  the  Missouri, 
Kansas  &  Texas  lines. 


Silk  Prohibition  Illegal 

The  clause  in  freight  tariffs  forbidding  the  acceptance  of  silk 
for  transportation  by  freight  was  this  week  brought  before  the 
United  States  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  in  New  York  City  and 
was  declared  by  the  Court  unlawful.  This  clause,  applying  to 
unmanufactured  silk,  except  when  offered  in  carloads,  was  put 
into  the  tariff  by  order  of  Director  General  Hines,  while  the 
railroads  were  in  the  hands  of  the  government,  and  it  has  since 
been  in  effect  on  substantially  all  of  the  railroads  of  the  country. 
This  prohibition  was  ordered  because  of  heavy  losses  due  to 
thefts  of  silk  from  freight  cars. 

The  suit  was  brought  by  Cheney  Brothers,  silk  manufacturers 
£nd  other  silk  dealers,  asking  for  an  injunction  against  the 
director-general.  In  the  district  court  Judge  Mayer  decided  in 
favor  of  the  plaintiffs,  but  this  decision  is  now  reversed,  the  Court 
of  Appeals  holding  that  the  act  of  the  director-general  in  mak- 
ing a  permanent  prohibition  against  the  carriage  of  silk  was 
reviewable  by  the  court.  The  decision  of  the  court  of  appeals 
says: 

"It  is  the  elemental  duty  of  the  common  carriers  to  accept  and 
carry  all  goods  usually  carried.  Silk  is  a  form  of  merchandise 
which  has  been  carried  by  the  companies  for  many  years.  The 
output  of  the  mills  in  1919  in  this  country  is  said  to  have  ex- 
ceeded in  value  $600,000,000,  and  the  plaintiffs,  if  refused  trans- 
portation, will  suffer  irreparable  injury. 

"The  refusal  of  the  defendant.  Director  General  Hines,  had 
no  connection  with  his  war  powers,  but  was  founded  solely  on 
the  value  of  the  silk  and  the  danger  of  loss  to  the  carriers  through 
theft.  This  would  be  a  reason  for  fixing  a  rate  of  freight  propor- 
tional to  the  value  of  the  silk  and  to  the  risk  of  the  carriers,  but 
is  no  better  reason  for  an  absolute  prohibition  than  would  exist 
in  the  case  of  wheat,  coal,  or  other  goods." 

The  opinion  was  written  by  Judge  Ward. 
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Interstate  Commerce  Commission 

The  Post  Office  Department  has  filed  with  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  an  answer  to  the  reply  of  the  carriers  to  the 
petition  of  the  department  for  a  rehearing  in  the  railway  mail 
pay  case. 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has  issued  an  order  ap- 
proving tariffs  put  into  effect  by  the  Railroad  Administration, 
naming  carload  minimum  weights  on  mixed  stock  feeds.  Owing 
to  the  shortage  of  cars,  the  carriers  under  federal  control  were 
authorized  by  the  Railroad  Administration  to  establish  these 
increased  minimum  weights,  subject  to  tariff  provisions  making 
them  expire  on  March  31.  The  commission  recognized  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  emergency,  and  its  order  will  allow  the  tariffs  to 
remain  in  effect. 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has  announced  a  hearing 
at  Washington  on  April  20  regarding  the  rules  and  regulations  to 
be  prescribed,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  transpor- 
tation act,  that  after  July  1  no  carrier  subject  to  the  act  shall 
deliver  freight  transported  by  it  until  all  charges  have  been  paid, 
except  under  regulations  prescribed  by  the  commission.  The  law 
says  that  these  provisions  must  not  be  construed  to  prohibit  car- 
riers from  extending  credit  to  the  United  States  or  any  depart- 
ment, bureau  or  agency  thereof,  or  to  any  state  or  territory  or 
political  subdivision  thereof,  or  the  District  of  Columbia.  The 
commission  will  hear  all  who  desire  to  be  heard. 

State  Commissions 

The  Canadian  Railroad  Commission  has  announced  that  it  will 
not  interfere  with  the  ruling  of  Canadian  railways  against  ac- 
cepting prepayment  charges  on  freight  destined  to  the  United 
States.  This  ruling  was  made  because  of  the  unfavorable  ex- 
change rate.  The  commission  has  decided,  however,  to  continue 
its  hearings  on  applications  made  by  the  boards  of  trade  of  a 
number  of  Canadian  cities.  These  organizations  contend  that 
the  railways  arc  without  authority  to  make  such  a  ruling. 

The  Canadian  Freight  Association  has  successfully  applied  to 
the  Board  of  Railway  Commissioners  for  Canada,  on  behalf  of 
the  railway  companies  in  Canada  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  board  for  an  order  authorizing  the  railway  companies  to  pub- 
lish and  file  charges  for  the  use  of  heated  refrigerator  cars  on  the 
basis  of  l]4  cents  per  mile,  with  a  minimum  of  $2  in  addition  to 
the  regular  freight  charges.  The  board's  order  stated  that  the 
necessary  tariffs  may  be  published  and  filed  not  less  than  seven 
days  previously  to  the  date,  or  dates,  on  which  they  are  intended 
to  come  into  force. 

The  Pacific  Electric  has  been  ordered  by  the  Railroad  Com- 
mission of  California  to  file  monthly  reports  showing  the  prog- 
ress made  by  the  company  in  its  plans  for  depot  construction 
and  main  line  track  changes  at  San  Pedro.  Cal.  The  action  was 
taken  in  response  to  a  complaint  filed  by  the  San  Pedro  Chamber 
of  Commerce  ar.d  requires  "due  diligence  in  executing  the  plan." 
Referring  to  the  depot  construction  and  changes  in  the  trackage, 
the  commission  stated  that  it  appears  that  delays  in  this  work 
have  been  due  to  shortage  of  men  and  high  prices.  Revised 
estimates  show  that  the  cost  of  the  depot  to  be  constructed  will 
be  $10,000  greater  than  was  originally  authorized. 

Personnel  of  Commissions 

Robert  Hutcherson,  assistant  rate  expert  for  the  Railroad 
Commission  of  California,  has  resigned  to  become  connected 
with  the  Parr  Terminal  and  the  Parr-McCormick  Steamship 
Line,  with  headquarters  at  San  Francisco,  Cal.  J.  E.  Harra- 
man,  heretofore  rate  expert  for  the  Wells-Fargo  Express 
Company,  and  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  with 
headquarters  at  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  succeeds  Mr.  Hutcher- 
son as  assistant  rate  expert  for  the  Railroad  Commission. 
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Chinese  Railway  Strike 

London. 
A  Renter  cable  states  that  the  State  Uepartment  has  been  ad- 
vised of  a  general  strike  on  tiie  Chinese  Eastern  Railway,  which 
is  in  Minclitiria,  following  upon  an  unsuccssful  demand  by  the 
social  revolutionists  that  General  Horvat,  director  of  the  railway, 
should  relinquish  his  authority  over  the  line. 

New  Transandine  Railway 

A  government  decree  has  been  signed,  writes  George  Mallet 
to  the  Weekly  Bulletin  of  the  Canadian  Department  of  Trade 
and  Commerce,  authorizing  the  concession  of  a  metre  railway 
between  the  Yelcho  lake  and  the  Argentine  frontier.  This  new 
line  will  be  70  kilometers  in  length,  and  will  connect  with  an- 
other projected  line  under  consideration  in  the  neighboring  re- 
public which  will  extend  to  Colonia  16  de  Octubre,  in  the  De- 
partment of  Chubut. 

The  concession  will  be  for  fifty  years,  but  the  state  will  have 
the  power  to  acquire  it  at  any  time  on  payment  of  its  net  cost, 
subject  to  a  rebate  of  2^4  per  cent  for  depreciation  for  each  year 
which  ha*  passed  since  its  construction. 

American  Machine  Tools  in  the  Dutch  East  Indies 

American  machine  tools  are  rapidly  gaining  an  enviable  repu- 
tation in  this  market,  writes  Consul  Harry  Campbell,  Soerabaya, 
Java.  One  of  the  largest  and  most  successful  machine  shops  in 
Soerabaya  is  completely  equipped  with  modern  American  ma- 
chine tools  and  is  securing  an  abundance  of  orders  for  shop- 
work  which,  it  appears,  it  is  able  to  fill  more  satisfactorily  than 
any  of  its  competitors.  It  is  announced  that  this  concern  has 
recently  been  awarded  the  contract  for  the  iron  and  steel  work 
of  a  new  government  railway  terminal  at  Tandjong  Priok,  the 
port  of  Batavia.  This  speaks  well  for  the  Soerabaya  shop,  with 
its  American  equipment,  in  view  of  the  competition  of  Batavia 
firms  located  so  much  nearer  the  work. 

Italy  to  Use  Liquid  Fuel  for  Railway  Locomotives 

London. 

An  article  in  the  Times  Trade  Supplement  says  that  in  conse- 
quence of  the  scarcity  and  high  cost  of  coal,  the  Italian  Minister 
of  Railways  has  ordered  the  immediate  remodeling  of  100  loco- 
motives for  use  with  liquid  fuel.  If  the  results  are  satisfactory, 
a  further  200  locomotives  will  be  adapted. 

In  Verona  and  Florence  trials  are  being  made  with  oil  and 
coal  mixed,  and  in  Naples  with  oil  only.  Fourteen  locomotives 
have  been  remodeled  and  are  in  use  between  Brindisi  and  Bari. 
All  tests  made  hitherto  have  been  very  satisfactory. 

The  use  of  liquid  fuel  on  a  large  scale  is  the  only  means  of 
replacing  coal  quickly,  as  the  electrification  of  railways  can  only 
be  carried  out  in  the  course  of  some  years.  The  Italian  ex- 
periment must  be  regarded  as  an  attempt  to  cope  with  one  of 
the  most  important  economic  problems  of  the  immediate  future. 

Condition  of  Belgian  Railways 

The  following  is  stated  to  be  the  condition  of  the  Belgian 
railways  on  January  1,  writes  Trade  Commissioner  C.  E. 
Herring,  Brussels:  Freight  cars  available  average  about  14,000 
daily,  while  in  1914  the  daily  average  furnished  Belgian  shippers 
was  in  the  neighborhood  of  20,000.  The  number  of  freight  trains 
running  is  about  84  per  cent  of  the  number  of  trains  before  the 
war.  The  average  daily  tonnage  hauled  is  171,000  tons,  as  com- 
pared with  a  daily  average  of  190,000  tons  in  1914.  The  pas- 
senger trains  in  daily  operation  number  1,536. 

On  January  1,  1919,  there  were  but  578  locomotives  in  good 
running  condition ;  this  number  is  now  said  to  be  increased  to 
2,776.  Railway  receipts  have  greatly  increased  in  recent  months, 
although  there  will  probably  be  some  deficit  for  the  year  be- 
cause of  the  heavy  monthly  deficits  during  the  period  following 
the  armistice.     For  the   11  months  ending  November  30,   1919, 


the  total  receipts  amounted  to  2<J6,000,OUO  francs  ($57,128,000  at 
normal  exchange  J,  while  the  loial  for  the  year  1913  was  308,- 
000,000  francs   ($59,444,000). 

During  November,  1919,  passenger  and  passengers'  baggage 
receipts  amoinited  to  13,040,000  francs  ($2,516,720),  while  freight 
receipts  came  to  21,400,000  francs  ($4,130,200).  The  corre- 
sponding figures  for  November,  1913,  were  7,757,(XX)  francs 
($1,497,101)  and  19,493,000  francs  ($3,762,149),  respectively. 
This  increase  of  current  receipts  is,  of  course,  partly  occasioned 
by  an  increase  in  rates  since  the  armistice,  and  it  is  reported 
that  a  further  increase  is  imminent. 

The  need  for  additional  rolling  stock  is  acute.  Locomotives 
and  cars  reclaimed  from  Germany  are  usually  found  to  be  in 
need  of  extensive  repairs,  and  it  has  been  impossible  to  obtain 
prompt  delivery  of  new  orders.  At  present  it  is  stated  that  it 
would  take  more  than  4,000  additional  freight  cars  daily  to 
meet  the  demands  of  commerce  and  industry. 

Belgian  Railway  Reconstruction 

The  rapid  rate  of  railway  reconstruction  in  Belgium  has  really 
been  remarkable,  says  the  Railway  Gazette,  London.  At  the 
beginning  of  last  year  the  total  number  of  locomotives  actually 
fit  for  service  only  amounted  to  279.  By  the  end  of  1919  this 
number  had  been  increased  to  2,700,  a  ten-fold  growth.  The 
effect  of  this  increase  was  to  make  it  possible  to  operate  50  per 
cent  of  the  pre-war  passenger  service  and  65  per  cent  of  the 
pre-war  number  of  goods  trains.  In  addition,  675  new  locomo- 
tives were  ordered  last  year.  Altogether,  9,400  passenger  cars 
and  57,800  freight  cars  of  various  types  were  repaired  during  the 
year,  and  9,000  new  freight  cars  were  ordered.  Perhaps  the  most 
striking  fact  in  the  whole  of  the  year's  operation  was  that  in 
December.  1919,  it  was  possible  to  run  some  1,100  freight  trains 
a  day,  which  is  40  times  the  number  operated  in  January  of  the 
same  year.  Belgium,  whose  transport  system  suffered  terribly 
during  the  war,  including  the  wanton  damage  inflicted  by  the 
Germans  on  their  final  evacuation,  can  certainly  claim  to  have 
accomplished  somcihing  notable  in  its  railway  reconstruction. 

Use  of  Air  Brakes  on  Swedish  Railways 

Some  few  months  ago,  writes  Consul  General  D,  I.  Murphy, 
Stockholm,  the  Swedish  State  Railways  began  to  equip  their 
rolling  stock  with  Kunze-Knorr  air  brakes,  a  German  invention. 
By  the  end  of  this  year  it  is  expected  that  60  locomotives  and 
1,000  cars  will  be  equipped  with  them.  A  project  is  before  the 
Riksdag  to  grant  an  increased  appropriation  so  that  all  the  roll- 
ing stock  of  the  State  Railways,  consisting  of  1,100  locomotives, 
2,500  passenger  cars,  and  about  27,000  freight  cars,  may  be  pro- 
vided with  this  particular  brake. 

The  Swedish  newspapers  express  gratification  that  the  Kunze- 
Knorr  brakes  are  to  be  manufactured  by  Aktiebolaget  Kordiska 
.Armaturfabrikerna,  at  Lund,  that  company  having  purchased  the 
manufacturing  rights  for  Sweden,  Norway,  and  Denmark.  The 
private  railways  in  Sweden  have  been  undecided  as  to  the  adop- 
tion of  an  air-brake  system,  but  the  papers  announce  that  there 
is  no  longer  any  doubt  as  to  its  adoption. 

British  Railway  Regulation 

London. 

At  practically  all  the  annual  meetings  of  the  English  railway 
companies,  held  recently,  a  statement  was  made  that  a  com- 
mittee of  the  council  of  the  Railway  Companies'  Association  has 
been  appointed  and  is  in  close  touch  with  the  Ministry  of  Trans- 
port, and  that  it  has  been  agreed  that  before  legislation  is  intro- 
duced as  to  the  future  of  the  railways  the  government  will  con- 
sult with  the  association  through  that  committee.  The  im- 
pression apparently  prevails  that  there  is  no  cause  for  uneasi- 
ness as  to  the  relations  between  the  railways  and  the  Ministry 
of  Transport. 

Sir  Gilbert  Claughton,  the  chairman  of  the  London  &  North 
Western,  said  at  the  annual  meeting  of  his  company  that  he 
would  deprecate  in  the  strongest  possible  terms  any  doubt  being 
cast  upon  the  good  faith  of  the  government  as  to  its  intention 
of  dealing  fairly  with  the  railways.  The  railways  knew  the 
great  value  which  the  government  placed  upon  the  services  which 
the  railways  admittedly  rendered  during  the  war  and  he  was 
convinced  that  the  shareholders  need  not  have  the  slightest 
doubt  that  proper  regard  would  be  given  to  their  rights. 
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Equipment  and  Supplies 


The  Chilean  State  Railways,  through  their  office  at  room 
1304  City  Investing  building,  165  Broadwiy,  New  York,  are 
inquiring  for  30  Mikado  and  10  other  locomotives  of  5  ft.  gage, 
and  20  Mikado  and  one  Mallet  locomotives  of  metre  gage. 
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Plans  for  Use  of  $300,000,000  Loan  Fund 

Plans  for  the  use  of  the  $300,000,000  revolving  fund,  placed 
at  the  disposition  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  to 
make  loans  to  railroads,  were  discussed  at  a  conference  on 
March  25  by  a  committee  representing  the  Association  of  Rail- 
way Executives,  with  Commissioners  Clark,  Meyer,  Daniels  and 
Eastman,  Director  Generj.1  Hines  and  R.  B.  Leffingwell,  assistant 
secretary  of  the  treasury. 

Among  the  questions  discussed  was  as  to  whether  most  of  the 
available  sum  would  be  used  to  greatest  advantage  if  invested  in 
terminj.1  improvements,  etc.,  or  in  equipment. 

It  is  understood  that  the  executives,  represented  by  T.  De 
Witt  Cuyler.  Samuel  Rea,  Howard  Elliott,  Daniel  Willard, 
Henry  Walters  and  Alfred  P.  Thom,  were  inclined  to  urge  the 
use  of  the  fund  largely  for  equipment,  both  because  of  the 
great  need  for  it  j^nd  because  equipment  can  be  purchased  for  a 
25  per  cent  initial  payment,  and  the  fund  would,  therefore,  ac- 
complish more  than  if  used  otherwise. 

The  purchase  of  80.000  freight  cars,  20,000  refrigerator  cars, 
2,000  passenger  cars,  and  2,000  locomotives  was  discussed. 

The  railroads'  program  of  capital  expenditures  also  depends 
on  how  soon  they  can  collect  from  the  Railroad  Administration 
for  rental  due.  Director  General  Hines  is  expected  to  ask  Con- 
gress soon  for  an  appropriation  of  over  $400,000,000,  which  will 
enable  him  to  make  further  payments  to  the  roads. 


Locomotives 

The  Pacific  Great  Eastern  is  inquiring  for  three  Mikado  type 
locomotives. 

The  Illinois  Terminal  has  ordered  two  Mogul  type  locomo- 
tives from  the  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works. 

The  Pittsburg  &  Shawmut  has  ordered  2  Atlantic  type  loco- 
motives  from   the   American   Locomotive   Company. 

The  Chicago  Heights  Terminal  and  Transfer  has  ordered 
one  0-6-0  type  locomotive  from  the  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works. 

The  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford  is  reported  as  about 
to  place  orders  for  about  50  Mountain  and  Mikado  type  loco- 
motives. 

The  California  Western  Railroad  &  Navigation  Company 
has  ordered  one  Prairie  type  locomotive  from  the  Baldwin  Lo- 
comotive Works. 

The  .\nn  .\rbor  is  having  five  Consolidation  type  locomo- 
tives repaired  and  equipped  with  superheaters  at  the  plant  of  the 
LimJ.  Locomotive  Works. 

The  National  Railways  of  Mexico  are  inquiring  for  16 
Pacilic  and  15  Mikado  locomotives.  The  inquiries  have  been 
issued  from  Mexico  City. 

The  Central  of  New  Jersey  is  having  25  locomotives  re- 
paired by  the  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works  and  15  by  the  Ameri- 
can Locomotive  Company. 

The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  is  having  53  Mikado  type  loco- 
motives repaired  at  the  shops  of  the  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works 
and  may  have  repairs  made  to  a  total  of  300  locomotives  at  the 
same  shops. 

The  Louisiana  &  Arkansas,  reported  in  the  Railway  Age  of 
February  20  as  having  ordered  two  locomotives  from  the  Bald- 
win Locomotive  Works,  has  ordered  two  additional  10-wheel 
locomotives  from  the  same  company. 

The  .Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe,  reported  in  the  Railway 
Age  of  February  27  as  being  in  the  market  for  SO  locomotives, 
has  ordered  30  Mikado,  10  Santa  Fe  and  10  Mountain  type  loco- 
motives from  the  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works. 


Freight  Cars 


The  Liberty  Export  &  Import  Company  is  inquiring  for  100 
cane  cars. 

The  Maine  Central  is  inquiring  for  6  30-ft.  steel  underframe 
caboose  cars. 

The  Buffalo,  Rochester  &  Pittsburgh  is  inquiring  for  40 
caboose  cars. 

The  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy  is  inquiring  for  500 
gondola  cars. 

The  Hershey  Sugar  Corporation  (Cuba)  is  inquiring  for  20 
30-ton  gondola  cars. 

The  Northern  Pacific  is  inquiring  for  100  24-ft.  double- 
sheathed  caboose  cars. 

The  American  Smelting  &  Refining  Company  is  inquiring 
for  40  50-ton  box  cars. 

The  Nashville,  Chattanooga  &  St.  Louis  is  inquiring  for 
1,000  to  2,000  steel  underframes. 

The  Boston  &  Maine  is  in  the  market  for  1,000  40-ton  box 
cars  and  for  1,000  SO-ton  box  car.*. 

The  Standard  Steel  Car  Company  is  planning  to  build  100 
10,000  gal.  capacity  tank  cars  for  stock. 

The  U.  S.  Smelting,  Refining  &  Mining  Company  is  inquir- 
ing for  40  50-ton  single-sheathed  box  cars. 

The  Chilean  State  Railways  are  in  the  market  for  200  coal 
cars,  160  freight  cars,  200  flat  cars  and  20  refrigerator  cars. 
( See  note  above   under  locomotives.) 

The  New  York  Central  reported  in  the  Railway  Age  of  Feb- 
ruary 27,  as  being  in  the  market  for  a  large  number  of  freight 
cars,  on  Wednesday  placed  orders  for  8,000  box  and  hopper  cars. 

The  Erie  Railroad  is  having  repairs  made  to  ISO  freight  cars 
at  the  shops  of  the  American  Car  &  Foundry  Company,  and  re- 
pairs to  125  freight  cars  at  the  shops  of  the  Standard  Steel  Car 
Company. 

The  Baltimore  &  Ohio  is  asking  for  prices  on  car  bodies  for 
2,500  box  cars  of  40-ton  capacity,  600  hopper  cars  of  50-ton 
capacity,  500  refrigerators  of  40-ton  capacity  and  600  fiat  cars  of 
50-ton  capacity. 

The  Prudential  Oil  Company,  reported  in  the  Railway  Age 
of  March  19.  as  inquiring  for  50  40-ton,  8,000  gal.  tank  cars  and 
50  50-ton  10,000  gal.  capacity  tank  cars,  has  ordered  this  equip- 
ment from  the  .\merican  Car  &  Foundry  Company. 


Passenger  Cars 


The  Georgi.\  R.\ilroad  is  inquiring  for  six  coaches. 

The  Louisiana  &  Arkansas  is  inquiring  for  3  steel  coaches. 

The  Boston  Elevated  has  ordered  65  subway  cars  from  the 
Pressed  Steel  Car  Company. 

The  Pittsburg  &  Shawmut  is  inquiring  for  3  steel  coaches 
and  2  combination  baggage  and  smoking  cars. 

The  Chilean  State  Railways  are  in  the  market  for  80  pas- 
senger coaches.     (See  note  above  under  locomotives.) 

Machinery  and  Tools 

The   Lehigh    Valley   is  asking  for  prices  on  a   large  list  of 
machine  tools. 
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The  Copper  Clad  Steel  Company,  Rankin,  Pa.,  has  opened 

a  sales  n(in-c  at  room  5M),  M)  Clniii-li  street,  New  York.    R.  A. 
Paterson  is   district   sales  asi'iil 

Stewart  H.  Ford  lias  rercntly  opened  an  oflice  at  608  Mu- 
tual l>uildin(;r.  Kiclinioiul,  Va.,  and  is  engaged  in  the  railwaj^ 
supply  business,  specializing  i^n  the  Rees  car  and  journal 
jacks  and  Hisey-Wolf  electric  portable  tools. 

The  Oxweld  Acetylene  Company,  Newark,  N.  J.,  has  taken 
over  the  ni«nufactnre  of  the  Prest-0-Lite  welding  and  cutting 
equipment.  This  apparatus,  with  certain  refinements  of  de- 
sign, is  now  being  manufactured  by  the  Oxweld  Acetylene 
Company  under  the  name  of  Evcready  welding  and  cuttinu; 
outfits. 

Joseph  T.  Ryerson  &  Son,  Chicago,  have  made  an  arrange- 
ment with  the  Camden  Iron  Works,  Camden,  N.  J.,  to 
become  the  selling  representatives  of  that  company,  which 
is  engaged  in  manufacturing  hydraulic  tools,  centrifugal 
pumps,  cast  iron  pipe  and  fittings,  gas  holders  and  kindred 
products. 

Charles  C.  Phelps  has  recently  become  associated  with  the 
Uehling  Instrument  Company,  71  Broadway,  New  York, 
combustion  engineers  and  manufacturers  of  CO;  recording 
equipment   and   other   fuel   economy   apparatus.      Mr.   Phelps 


ton  iS;  Dayton,  with  lu-ad(|uartcrs  at  Cincinnati.  .After  serv- 
ing in  that  capacity  for  two  years  he  went  to  the  mechanical 
dejiartment  of  the  Texas  &  Pacific,  remaining  with  that  roafl 
until  July  1,  1915,  when  he  became  associated  with  the  G.  F. 
Cotter  Supply  Company.  C.  E.  Naylor,  who  has  been  asso- 
ciated with  Mr.  Jenkins  since  1916,  and  fr.rmcrly  servccl  on 
the  Texas  &  Pacific  and  the  International  &  Great  Northern 
in  the  mechanical  and  traffic  departments,  is  in  charge  cf  the 
Houston  office.  R.  L.  Irwin  is  in  charge  of  the  New  (.>rleans 
territory.  Mr.  Irwin  was  formerly  purchasing  agent  of  the 
Texas  &  Pacific,  and  during  federal  control  of  the  railroads 
was  i)nrchasing  agent  of  the  lines  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
I'".  G.  Pettibone  as  federal  manager  at  Dallas,  Texas.  J.  K. 
Bagley,  formerly  with  the  Texas  &  Pacific  as  chief  clerk  in 
the  purchasing  department,  is  in  charge  of  the  New  Orleans 
office. 

Locomotive   Stoker   Company 

A.  C.  Deverell  has  resigned  as  superintendent  of  motive 
power  of  the  Great  Northern,  at  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  to  become 
western  sales  inanager  of  the  Locomotive  Stoker  Company, 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  with  office  at  Chicago.  He  was  born  in 
Montreal,  Que.,  and  after  attending  the  public  schools  of 
that  city  began  his  career  in  the  shops  of  the  Grand  Trun.k 
at  Montreal.  lie  went  west  in  1895,  and  while  performing 
some  special  work  for  Samuel  Hill,  president  of  the  Eastern 
Minnesota  Railway,  came  to  the  notice  of  the  late  James  J. 
Hill,  who  appointed  him  superintendent  of  the  freight  car 
shops  at  St.  Cloud,  Minn.  He  was  promoted  to  superintend- 
ent of  the  St.  Paul  locomotive  and  passenger  car  shops,  the 
largest  shops  on  the  Great  Northern  system,  employing  ap- 


A.    C.    Deverell 


H.    C.    Woodbridge 


is  devoting  most  of  his  attention  to  research  work  in  connec- 
tion with  the  efficient  combustion  of  fuel  oil  in  boiler  fur- 
naces. He  graduated  from  Stevens  Institute  of  Technology 
with  the  degree  of  mechanical  engineer  and  has  since  been 
studying  power  plant  problems,  having  been  for  five  years 
associated  with  the  Ingersoll-Rand  Company,  New  York. 
Mr.  Phelps  is  an  associate  member  of  the  American  Society 
of  Mechanical  Engineers. 

J.  S.  Lemley,  who  for  the  past  five  years  has  been  general 
sales  manager  of  the  G.  F.  Cotter  Supply  Company, 
Houston,  Texas,  has  left  that  company  to  become  associated 
with  and  a  partner  of  W.  D.  Jenkins,  Dallas,  Texas,  repre- 
sentative of  manufacturers  of  railway  equipment  and  sup- 
plies, with  principal  office  at  Dallas  and  offices  also  at  Houston 
and  New  Orleans,  La.  Mr.  Lemley  will  have  full  charge  of 
all  mechanical  matters.  He  served  on  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio 
in  1898  as  a  locomotive  engineman  and  a  short  time  later  was 
promoted  to  trainmaster.  After  serving  in  this  capacity 
for  two  years  he  went  to  the  mechanical  department  of  the 
Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul.  Two  years  later  he  was 
appointed  general  supervisor  of  locomotive  operation  of  the 
Baltimore  &  Ohio  South-Western  and  the  Cincinnati,  Hamil- 


proximately  19,000  men.  He  subsequently  became  assistant 
superintendent  of  motive  power  and  later  served  as  superin- 
tendent of  motive  power  until  his  recent  appointment  as 
western  sales  manager  of  the  Locomotive  Stoker  Company. 
H.  C.  Woodbridge  has  resigned  as  supervisor  of  the  Fuel 
Conservation  Section  of  the  U.  S.  Railroad  Administration 
to  enter  the  service  of  the  Locomotive  Stoker  Company  as 
representative,  with  headquarters  at  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  He  was 
born  on  October  7,  1874.  He  worked  in  the  machine  shops 
at  Chatham,  N.  Y.,  and  was  extra  fireman  on  the  Lebanon 
Springs  Railroad  during  1891  and  1892.  In  1897,  he  graduated 
as  mechanical  engineer  from  Cornell  L'niversity.  From  June, 
1897,  to  March,  1899,  he  worked  as  a  machinist  in  the  Min- 
neapolis &  St.  Louis  shops  at  Minneapolis.  Minn.  He  was 
foreman  at  Albert  Lea,  in  charge  of  locomotive  and  car  work 
from  March,  1899,  to  February  1903,  but  during  the  last  two 
years  of  this  period  served  as  traveling  fireman  and  extra 
locomotive  engineman  and  pilot.  In  February,  1903,  he  was 
made  traveling  engineer  and  inspector  for  the  American  Lo- 
comotive Company,  resigning  in  September,  1904,  to  take 
service  as  general  foreman  on  the  Delaware,  Lackawanna  & 
Western,  at  Elmira,  N.  Y.,  serving  until  November,  1905.  He 
was  appointed  a  master  mechanic  on  the  Buffalo,  Rochester  - 
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&  Pittsburgh,  in  November,  1905,  remaining  in  that  position 
until  January,  1908.  From  January,  1908,  to  August,  1909, 
he  was  occupied  in  special  work  for  the  superintendent  of 
motive  power,  and  was  made  special  representative  and 
assistant  to  general  manager  in  August,  1909,  remaining  in 
that  work  until  June,  1918.  He  was  then  appointed  super- 
visor, Fuel  Conservation  Section,  U.  S.  Railroad  Administra- 
tion, Allegheny  Region,  which  position  he  now  leaves  to  take 
service    with    the    Locomotive    Stoker    Company. 

J.  J.  Byrne  has  been  appointed  district  representative  of 
the  Locomotive  Stoker  Company,  with  his  headquarters  at 
new  offices  opened  jn  Washington,  D.  C.  He  was  born  in  Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio,  and  attended  the  public  schools  of  that  city 
and  Delaware,  Ohio.  He  entered  railroad  service  in  1903,  in 
the  Cleveland,  Cincinnati,  Chicago  &  St.  Louis  shops  at  Dela- 
ware, as  machinist  apprentice.  After  completing  his  appren- 
ticeship, he  entered  the  service  of  the  New  York  Central 
Lines  as  machinist  in  the  Collinwood  shops.  He  remained 
in  tiie  employ  of  the  New  York  Central  until  1909,  when  he 
left  to  accept  a  position  as  mechanical  expert,  with  the  Loco- 
motive Stoker  Company.  In  1917  he  was  appointed  represen- 
tative with  headquarters  in  New  York,  and  the  following 
year  was  transferred  to  the  southern  territory,  with  head- 
quarters at  Roanoke,  Va.  Later  in  the  year  he  was  located 
in  Richmond.  Va.,  in  charge  of  the  Locomotive  Stoker  Com- 
panj-'s  office  at  that  place. 

Chicago  Pneumatic  Tool  Co.  Moves  to  New  York 

The  general  offices  or  the  Chicago  Pneumatic  Tool  Com- 
pany on  March  31,  were  removed  from  Chicago  to  the  Chi- 
cago Pneumatic  building,  a  new  ten-story  structure  erected 
for  the  exclusive  use  of  the  company  of  6  East  Forty-fourth 
street,  New  York.  The  move  was  accomplished  without 
appreciable  interruption  to  business  over  the  week-end. 
Arrangements,  carefully  made  in  advance,  made  possible  the 
jump  of  the  organization  across  half  of  the  continent  with- 
out interference  to  the  normal  routine  of  business  except 
for  a  brief  period.  The  Chicago  district  sales  branch,  pre- 
viously in  the  Fisher  building, ^has  been  moved  to  new  quar- 
ters at  300  Nottli  Michigan  Boulevard.  The  Chicago  service 
branch,  formerly  at  521  South  Dearborn  street,  has  been  con- 
solidated with  the  sales  branch,  at  the  new  address,  occupy- 
ing the  first  floor  of  the  building,  while  the  sales  offices  will 
be  on  the  second  floor  or  Boulevard  level.  Both  departments 
of  the  Chicago  branch  are  under  the  direction  of  J.  L.  Canby, 
district  manager. 

J.   H.  Williams  &   Co.  Expands  Activities 

Special  meetings  of  the  stockholders  of  J.  H.  Williams  & 
Co.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  and  of  the  Whitman  &  Barnes  Manu- 
facturing Company,  Akron,  Ohio,  have  been  called  for  April 
2  to  ratify  an  agreement  entered  into  by  their  respective 
presidents,  made  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  stockholders, 
for  the  merging  of  the  Chicago  and  St.  Catherines,  Ont., 
plants  of  the  Whitman  &  Barnes  Manufacturing  Company 
with  J.  H.  Williams  &  Co.  This  plan  contemplates  the  opera- 
tion by  J.  H.  Williams  &  Co.  of  drop  forging  and  drop  forged 
tool  plants  at  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  and  West  Pull- 
man, Chicago,  111,,  in  the  L^nited  States,  and  at  St.  Catherines, 
Ont.  in  Canada,  which  is  located  close  to  Buffalo,  and  the 
business  will  be  operated  by  the  individuals  now  connected 
with  these  plants.  The  plans  of  J.  H.  Williams  &  Co.,  under 
this  arrangement,  call  for  a  considerably  extended  business. 
The  Whitman  &  Barnes  Manufacturing  Company's  Chicago 
plant  includes  the  new  forge  shop  100  ft.  by  500  ft.,  and  power 
house  built  recently  by  Stone  &  Webster  at  a  cost,  including 
complete  equipment,  of  $1,250,000.  The  Whitman  &  Barnes 
Manufacturing  Company  will  continue  its  business  of  making 
twist  drills,  reamers  and  collateral  lines  on  an  extended  scale 
at  Akron,  Ohio. 

Obituary- 
John   N.   Derby,   vice-president   of    Manning,   Maxwell    & 
Moore,   Inc.,    New   York,   died   at   his    home    in     Greenwich, 
Conn.,  on   March  29. 


F.   W.   Snow 


Fred  W.  Snow,  president  and  general  manager  of  the 
Ramapo  Iron  Works,  Hilburn,  N.  Y.,  died  at  his  home  in 
Hilburn  on  March  26.     He  was  born  at  Woonsocket,  R.  I., 

on  September  12,  1853, 

and  was  educated  in  the 

public  schools  of  Jersey 
City,  also  at  a  private 
school  in  Newburgh, 
the  Peckskill  Military 
Academy  and  the  Rens- 
selaer Polytechnic  In- 
stitute, Troy,  N.  Y.  At 
the  completion  of  his 
second  year  in  the  in- 
stitute, in  July,  1872,  he 
entered  the  Rhode 
Island  Locomotive 
Works  at  Providence, 
to  learn  the  practical 
part  of  iron  manufac- 
turing. In  1875,  he  was 
appointed  assistant  su- 
perintendent of  the  Ra- 
mapo Wheel  &  Foun- 
dry Company  and  in 
1881,  when  the  Ramapo 
Iron  Works  was  organized,  he  accepted  the  position  of  su- 
perintendent of  this  company,  resigning  his  former  position. 
In  May,  1900,  he  was  elected  president  and  general  manager 
of  the  company  and  held  that  position  until  his  death.  He 
also  was  president  of  the  Rockland  Electric  Company  and 
the  Mountain  Spring  Water  Company.  Mr.  Snow  invented 
a  number  of  important  inventions  for  railroad  equipment, 
including  automatic  switch  stands  which  are  in  extensive  use 
on  railroads  throughout  the  United  States.  He  was  a  direc- 
tor of  the  American  Brake  Shoe  &  Foundry  Company  and 
other  corporations.  In  1906  he  organized  the  Canadian  Ra- 
mapo Iron  Works,  Ltd.,  of  which  he  was  treasurer. 


Trade  Publications 

Tr.ack  Mainten.^nce. — Templeton,  Kenly  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  Chicago, 
have  recently  issued  a  large  size  four-page  illustrated  folder 
which  describes  the  application  of  the  Simplex  track  jack  manu- 
factured by  this  company  in  modern  maintenance  work.  The 
illustrations  show  the  general  dimensions  of  the  jack  and  its 
method  of  use  with  a  standard  lining  bar. 

Cranes. — The  Whiting  Foundry  Equipment  Company, 
Harvey,  III.,  has  issued  a  new  edition  of  its  crane  catalogue, 
designated  as  catalogue  No.  151,  containing  80  pages,  6  in. 
by  9  in.,  with  a  great  many  illustrations.  Cranes  of  all  types 
are  represented  and  detailed  information  is  given  concern- 
ing them. 

Air  Compressors. — Bulletin  75-U  of  the  Sullivan  Machinery 
Company,  Chicago,  describes  in  considerable  detail  the  Sullivan 
tandem  compound  Corliss  steam  driven  air  compressors,  class 
"WC,"  which  arc  available  in  unit  capacities  of  from  1,000  to 
3,150  cu.  ft.  of  free  air  a  minute.  Photographs  accompanying 
the  text  show  installations  of  the  Sullivan-Corliss  compressors 
and  indicate  the  range  of  service  which  they  are  performing. 

Train  Operation  bv  Signal  Indication  is  the  title  of  Bulletin 
No.  2  recently  issued  by  the  four  signal  companies,  the  Union, 
the  General,  the  Federal  and  the  Hall,  and  made  up  of  re- 
prints of  articles  which  have  appeared  in  the  Railway  Age.  The 
first  one  is  that  which  was  published  December  27,  1918,  with 
comments  by  H.  M.  Sperry,  publicity  agent  for  the  four  com- 
panies. The  cost  of  stopping  trains  is  discussed  by  C.  C. 
-A-nthony  and  others.  This  compilation  has  been  made  to  show 
that  the  use  of  automatic  block  signals  is  justified,  not  only  for 
the  purpose  of  saving  life  and  limb  and  preventing  damage  to 
property  but  by  the  economic  results  in  every-day  operation. 
Figures  are  given  showing  a  saving  on  100  miles  of  road  of 
$86,000  a  year.  The  pamphlet  consists  of  12  pages,  85^  in.  by 
11  in.,  and  may  be  had  from  Mr.  Sperry,  347  Madison  avenue, 
New  York. 
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Railway  Financial  News 

Chicago  &  North  Western. —  .\t  the  annual  meeting  on  April 
13,  the  stockholders  will  be  ivskvd  to  authorize  the  creation  of 
a  blanket  refunding  and  improvement  mortgage  so  drawn  that 
tlie  amount  of  bonds  i.ssued  thereunder,  together  with  the 
onts'amling  prior  debt,  shall  not  exceed  three  times  the  out- 
standing capital  stock.  The  mortgage  is  to  mature  M^y  1,  2037. 
At  the  same  meeting  the  stockholders  will  be  asked  to  ap- 
prove the  purchase  of  the  property  of  preprietary  companies, 
all  of  the  capital  stock  of  which  is  owned  by  the  Chicago  & 
North  Western. 

Macon.  Dublin  &  Savannah. — J.  A.  Streyer,  of  .Macon.  Ga., 
and  W.  L.  Seddon,  of  Norfolk,  \'a..  have  been  elected  direct- 
ors to  succeed  E.  T.  Brown,  of  Atlanta,  Ga.,  and  .M.  J. 
Caples,  of  Richmond,  Va. 

Marshall  &  East  Texas.-— An  order  has  been  entered  by  Fed- 
eral Judge  Estes,  of  Austin,  Tex.,  instructing  Bryan  Snyder, 
receiver  of  the  Marshall  &  East  Texas,  to  sell  certain  sections 
of  the  road.  The  Marshall  &  East  Texas,  operation  of  which 
was  discontinued  during  federal  control,  extends  from  Winns- 
boro,  Tex.,  to  Marshall,  a  distance  of  92  miles.  The  statutes 
of  Texas  forbid  tearing  up  the  main-line  track  of  h.  railroad 
once  laid,  and  the  attorney  general's  department  has  not  given 
assent  to  any  portion  of  the  road  being  taken  up,  despite  the 
fi.ct  that  it  has  not  been  in  operation  for  two  years.  Those 
portions  which  are  offered  for  sale  are :  Gilmer  to  James, 
14  miles;  James  to  Harleton,  12  miles;  Harleton  to  Marshall, 
about  16  miles;  Marshall  to  Elysian  Fields,  17  miles.  The 
Marshall  terminals  arc   to  be   sold   separately. 

Wabash,  Chester  &  Western. — The  Wabash,  Chester  &  West- 
ern, running  from  Menard,  111.,  to  Mt.  Vernon,  a  distance  of 
approximately  64  miles,  was  purchased  on  March  27  by  Jesse 
Dimond,  a  Chicago  coal  operator,  for  $400,000. 


Railway  Construction 

De  Queen  &  Eastern. — The  De  Queen  &  Eastern  and  the 
Texas,  Oklahoma  &  Eastern  are  extending  their  lines  between 
De  Queen,  Ark.,  and  Broken  Bow,  Okla.,  to  form  a  connection 
midway  between  the  two  cities.  It  is  expected  that  the  con- 
struction will  be  completed  the  latter  part  of  this  year. 

Erie  Rau,road. — A  contract  has  been  given  to  the  Arthur  Mc- 
Mullen  Company,  New  York,  for  removing  the  present  bridge 
over  the  Passaic  river,  Newark,  N.  J.,  and  building  the  sub- 
structure for  a  new  bridge.  The  plans  call  for  a  double-track 
bascule  bridge,  Strauss  type. 

Kansas  City,  Mexico  &  Orient. — At  a  recent  meeting  of  the 
directors  of  the  Kansas  City,  Mexico  &  Orient,  held  at  San 
Angelo,  the  matter  of  resuming  the  construction  at  an  early 
date  of  the  long  proposed  branch  line  that  is  to  run  from  that 
city  to  Del  Rio,  a  distance  of  170  miles,  was  informally  dis- 
cussed. It  is  planned  to  carry  this  project  to  fulfillment  as  soon 
as  the  necessary  financial  arrangements  for  doing  so  can  be 
made.  Part  of  the  grade  for  this  branch  was  constructed  a 
few  years  ago.  With  its  completion  and  the  construction  of  an 
international  railroad  bridge  across  the  Rio  Grande  river,  con- 
necting Del  Rio  with  Las  Vacas,  Mexico,  a  new  international 
gateway  will  have  been  established.  The  National  Railways  of 
Mexico  have  had  a  branch  line  under  construction  for  some 
time.  This  line  is  to  run  from  AUende,  on  its  Eagle  Pass  Tor- 
reon  division,  to  Las  Vacas,  about  75  miles,  passing  through  a 
region  that  is  under  irrigation  and  in  a  high  state  of  cultivation. 

Pittsburg  &  Shawmut. — Contracts  are  to  be  let  in  the  near 
future  for  the  construction  of  a  40  ft.  by  160  ft.  storehouse 
with  offices  for  the  mechanical  department  at  Brookville, 
Pa.,  and  for  lining  the  Mauck  tunnel  on  the  same  line,  2,000 
ft.,  with  concrete. 
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A.    Fries 


Railway  Officers 


Executive 

Harlan  J.  German  has  been  elected  vice-president  in  charge 
of  operation  of  the  Montour,  with  headquarters  at  Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.,  succeeding  F.  C.  Baird,  resigned,  effective  April  1. 

Archibald  Fries,  who  has  been  elected  vice-president  in 
charge  of  traffic  and  commercial  development  of  the  Balti- 
more &  Ohio,  with  headquarters  at  Baltimore,  Md.,  as  noted 

in  the  Railway  Age  of 
March  5  (page  737), 
was  throughout  most 
of  federal  control  traf- 
fic manager.  Mr.  Fries 
was  born  in  Cincinnati, 
Ohio,  on  February  27, 
1864.  He  was  educated 
in  the  Cincinnati  pub- 
lic schools  and  com- 
pleted a  special  college 
course.  He  entered  the 
service  of  the  Ohio  & 
Mississippi,  now  the 
Mississippi  division  of 
the  Baltimore  &  Ohio, 
in  October,  1882,  as 
entry  clerk  in  the  local 
transfer  freight  office 
at  Storrs  Station,  Ohio. 
Having  served  in  vari- 
ous clerical  capacities 
up  to  that  of  chief 
clerk  until  1890,  he  was  then  given  the  position  of  chief 
rate  and  claim  clerk  in  the  office  of  the  general  manager  of 
the  Continental  Line,  operating  a  fast  freight  line  over  the 
Ohio  &  Mississippi  and  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio.  Later  he  be- 
came accountant,  chief  clerk  and  acting  manager.  He  was 
afterwards  transferred  as  chief  clerk  to  the  general  freight 
office.  While  there  he  was  appointed  general  agent  and 
assistant  general  freight  agent.  On  January  1,  1913,  he  was 
promoted  to  general  freight  agent  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio, 
with  headquarters  at  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  and  on  October  21, 
1916,  was  appointed  freight  traffic  manager  of  the  eastern 
lines,  with  headquarters  at  Baltimore,  Ohio.  On  January  ), 
1918,  his  jurisdiction  was  extended  over  the  entire  traffic 
department  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  system.  Shortly  after- 
wards he  was  appointed  traffic  manager  of  the  eastern  lines, 
the  Western  Maryland,  the  Coal  &  Coke  and  other  roads  in 
the  Allegheny  region,  under  the  jurisdiction  of  C.  W.  Gallo- 
way, as  federal  manager.  He  retained  that  position  until 
January  1,  1920,  when  he  was  appointed  general  traffic  man- 
ager for  the  corporation. 

B.  L.  Bugg,  formerly  general  manager  of  the  Atlanta,  Birm- 
ingham &  Atlantic,  who  has  been  elected  president  of  that 
road,  as  noted  in  the  Railway  Age  of  February  20  (page  595), 
was  born  on  August  8,  1869  near  Palo  Alto.  Miss.  He  re- 
ceived a  grammar  and  high  school  education  and  began  rai'- 
road  work  in  1887  with  the  Florida  Railway  &  Navigation 
Company,  now  part  of  the  Seaboard  Air  Line.  From  1889 
until  1891  he  served  as  operator  and  agent  of  the  Florida 
Central  &  Peninsular,  now  also  part  of  the  Seaboard  Air  Line. 
In  1891,  he  became  agent  of  Georgia  Southern  &  Florida 
and  remained  in  that  position  until  1894.  He  went  to  the 
Central  of  Georgia  as  agent  at  Savannah,  Ga.,  in  1895.  Re- 
signing from  that  position  in  1907,  he  became  general  agent 
of  the  Old  Dominion  Steamship  Company.  In  1910  he  was 
appointed  traffic  manager  of  the  Norfolk  Southern  but  re- 
signed in  1912  to  accept  the  same  position  with  the  Atlanta, 
Birmingham  &  Atlantic.  In  October,  1912,  he  was  pro- 
moted to  assistant  general  manager  and  later  to  general  man- 
ager.    Shortly  after   the   United   States   entered   the   war  he 
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was  given  a  commission  as  lieutenant  colonel  in  charge  of 
the  organiation  of  the  Sixty-sixth  engineers.  He  was 
ordered  to  France  in  June,  1918,  and  there  his  regiment  w.is 
assigned  to  operate  the  Twentieth  Grand  Division,  Trans- 
poration  Corps  on  the  line  of  the  Paris,  Lyons  &  Mediter- 
ranean Railway.  Colonel  Bugg  returned  to  the  United  States 
in  June,  1919,  and  shortly  after  resumed  his  duties  as  gen- 
eral manager  of  the  Atlanta,  Birmingham  &  Atlantic. 

Charles  W.  Galloway,  who  has  been  elected  vice-president 
in  charge  of  operation  and  maintenance  of  the  Baltimore  & 
Ohio,  with  headquarters  at   Baltimore,   Md.,  as  noted  in  the 

Railway  Age  of  March 
5  (page  737),  served  as 
federal  manager  of  the 
same  company  during 
federal  control.  Mr. 
Galloway  was  born  in 
Baltimore,  Md.,  on  De- 
cember 11,  1868,  and 
educated  in  the  public 
schools  of  that  city. 
His  entire  railroad 
service  has  been  with 
the  Baltimore  &  Ohio, 
whose  employ  he  en- 
tered on  April  1,  1883. 
as  messenger  in  the 
telegraph  department  at 
Baltimore.  From  then 
until  April  1,  1891,  he 
served  consecutively  as 
clerk  and  messenger  in 
the  transportation 
office,  stenographer  to 
the  superintendent  of  car  service  and  stenographer  to  the 
general  superintendent  and  superintendent  of  transportation. 
He  was  appointed  trainmaster  at  Baltimore  in  1897  and  pro- 
moted to  assistant  superintendent,  with  the  same  headquar- 
ters, in  1918.  On  July  1,  1899,  he  was  appointed  superintend- 
ent of  the  Cumberland  division  at  Cumberland,  Md.,  but  re- 
turned to  Baltimore  in  1901  as  superintendent  of  the  Balti- 
more division.  He  became  superintendent  of  transportation 
in  1906  and  general  superintendent  of  transportation  on 
July  1,  1910.  The  following  September  he  was  transferred 
to  Cincinnati  as  general  superintendent  of  the  Baltimore  & 
Ohio  Southwestern.  He  was  appointed  general  manager  of 
the  Baltimore  &  Ohio,  with  headquarters  at  Baltimore,  i:i 
April,  1912;  transferred  again  to  Cincinnati  on  July  1,  1916, 
as  general  manager  of  the  western  lines  and  on  the  same  date 
elected  vice-president  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Southwestern. 
He  became  federal  manager  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio,  West- 
ern Lines,  the  Dayton  &  Union  and  the  Dayton  Union  on 
June  1,  1918,  and  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Eastern  Lines, 
the  Coal  &  Coke,  the  Western  Maryland  and  other  roads,  on 
February  1,  1919,  and  of  the  entire  Baltimore  &  Ohio  system 
on  February  15,  1920. 

Financial,  Legal  and  Accounting 

Leslie  L.  Sheppard,  assistant  auditor  and  traffic  manager 
of  the  Raritan  River  with  headquarters  at  South  .^mboy,  N. 
J.,  has  been  appointed  auditor  and  traflfic,  eflfective  March  8, 
succeeding  George  C.   Chittick,  deceased. 

George  H.  Hess,  Jr.,  whose  appointment  as  controller  of 
the  Great  Northern,  with  headquarters  at  St.  Paul,  Minn., 
was  announced  in  the  Railway  Age  of  March  5  (page  742), 
was  born  at  Dubuque,  Iowa,  on  July  14,  1873.  He  entered 
railway  service  in  1892  in  the  bookkeeping  department  of  the 
Pacific  Express  Company  at  Omaha,  Neb.  On  June  1,  1911, 
he  was  appointed  examiner  in  the  Bureau  of  Carriers'  Ac- 
counts of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  which  posi- 
tion he  retained  until  January,  1914,  when  he  was  appointed 
accountant  in  the  Bureau  of  Valuation.  Western  district  of 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  From  April,  1916,  to 
February  29,  1920,  he  was  assistant  controller  of  the  Great 
Northern  and  on  the  latter  date  was  promoted  to  controller. 
He  succeeds  J.   R.   Martin,  whose  election  to  vice-president 


of   the   Great    Northern   was   announced  in    the   Railway   Age 
of  March  5  (page  742). 

James  C.  Wallace,  who  has  been  appointed  auditor  of  the 
Cleveland,  Cincinnati,  Chicago  &  St.  Louis  with  headquarters 
at  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  as  noted  in  the  Railway  Age  of  March 
19  (page  994),  was  up  to  March  1  assistant  auditor  of  the 
same  company.  Mr.  Wallace  was  born  at  Battle  Creek, 
Mich.,  on  May  22,  1874  and  was  educated  in  the  public 
schools  of  Detroit.  He  began  railroad  work  in  the  auditor's 
office  of  the  Michigan  Central  at  Detroit,  Mich.,  in  January, 
1903,  and  remained  there  until  1906  when  he  went  to  New 
York  as  accountant  in  the  office  of  the  auditor  of  the  Dela- 
ware, Lackawanna  &  Western.  From  1909  until  1911  he  was 
examiner  of  accounts  in  the  carriers'  account  division  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  He  was  appointed 
auditor  of  disbursements  of  the  Cleveland,  Cincinnati,  Chi- 
cago &  St.  Louis  with  headquarters  at  Cincinnati  in 
December,  1911,  becoming  assistant  auditor  in  1912. 

Operating 

T.  W.  Evans,  assistant  general  manager  of  the  New  York 
Central,  has  had  his  headquarters  transferred  from  New  York 
City  to  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  effective  April  1. 

J.  W.  Tipton  has  been  appointed  assistant  superintendent 
and  car  accountant  of  the  Gulf,  Texas  &  Western,  with  head- 
quarters at  Jermyn,  Tex.,  eflfective  March  1. 

W.  H.  Gemmell,  general  superintendent  of  the  Minnesota 
&  International  during  federal  control,  has  been  appointed 
general  manager,  with  headquarters  at  Brainerd,  Minn. 

W.  K.  Lynn,  master  mechanic  of  the  Gulf  &  Ship  Island  at 
Gulfport,  Miss.,  has  been  appointed  superintendent,  with 
headquarters  at  Hattiesburg,  Miss.,  succeeding  M.  D.  Fohey. 

Charles  F.  Craig,  whose  appointment  as  assistant  to  the 
general  manager  of  the  Western  Pacific,  with  headquarters 
at   San    Francisco,    Cal.,   was  announced   in   the   Railway  Age 

of     March      12      (page 
_  807),  was  born  at  Bur- 

lington, la.,  on  March 
3,  1884.  He  entered 
railway  service  in  May, 
1902.  in  the  office  of  the 
general  manager  of  the 
Missouri  Lines  of  the 
Chicago,  Burlington  & 
Quincy,  remaining  in 
the  operating  depart- 
of  that  road  until  June, 
1905,  when  he  entered 
the  service  of  the 
Northern  Pacific  in  the 
office  of  the  assistant 
to  the  vice-president  at 
Tacoma,  Wash.  Later 
he  was  promoted  to 
secretary  to  the  vice- 
president  and  general 
manager  of  that  road. 
In  December,  1909,  he 
was  employed  in  a  similar  position  on  the  Western  Pacific  at 
San  Francisco.  He  served  as  chief  clerk  to  the  vice-presi- 
dent and  general  manager  from  October,  1902.  until  the  re- 
ceivers for  the  property  were  appointed  (in  March,  1915 1,  at 
which  time  he  was  appointed  secretary  to  the  receiver.  Upon 
the  reorganization  of  the  property,  in  June.  1916,  he  became 
secretary  of  the  Western  Pacific,  and  during  the  period  of 
federal  control  served  as  secretary  and  assistant  treasurer. 
This  position  he  held  until  his  present  appointment  as  assist- 
ant to  the  general  manager. 

Traffic 

M.  O'Connor  has  been  appointed  southwestern  freight 
agent  of  the  Seaboard  Air  Line,  with  headquarters  at  New 
Orleans,  La.,  eflfective  March   16. 
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Charles  F.  Case  has  been  appoiiiti'd  coiiinuTcial  .iKciit  of 
tlic  l'"iio.  with  headquarters  at  New  York. 

N.  J.  Van  Schoyck,  a>sist;int  superintendent  of  transporta- 
tion of  the  Cliicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul,  witli  office  at 
Chicago,  lias  been  appointed  supervisor  of  mail  and  express 
tratlic.  with  the  same  headquarters,  effective  March   18. 

Edgar  D.  Hilleary,  assistant  general  freiglit  agent  of  the 
rhiladelphia  &  Reading,  wiio  has  been  appointed  general 
freight  agent,  witli  lieadquarteis  at  I'liihidelphia,  I 'a.,  as  noted 
in  tlic  RaihiMy  Age  oi 
Marcli  5  (page  746), 
was  born  on  Septem- 
ber 1,  1877,  in  Fredericiv 
County,  Md.  He  grad- 
uated from  St.  John's 
College,  Annapolis, 
Md.,  in  1897.  On  July  1 
of  the  same  year  he  be- 
gan railroad  work  in 
the  office  of  the  foreign 
freight  agent  of  the 
Philadelpliia  &  Reading. 
In  October,  1897,  he 
was  transferred  to  the 
office  of  the  assistant 
general  freight  agent 
in  charge  of  export 
and  import  traffic.  He 
served  in  various  other 
capacities  in  the  same 
office  until  he  was  fi- 
nally    appointed     chief 

clerk.  In  June.  1905.  he  became  agent  of  the  Central  States 
Despatch  Fast  Freight  Line  at  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  and  in 
January,  1906,  was  appointed  division  freight  agent  of  the 
New  York  Division  of  the  Philadelphia  &  Reading  and  the 
Atlantic  City.  He  was  transferred  to  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  on 
February,  14,  1910.  and  was  promoted  to  assistant  general 
freight  agent  in  December,  1918. 

Frank  J.  Woulfe,  who  has  been  appointed  assistant  traffic 
manager   of   the    Lehigh    Valley,    with    headquarters   in   New 
York,  as  noted  in  the  Railway  Age  of  March  5   (page  743), 
served        as        general 
freight     agent     of     the 

same  road  from  August  J^'^W 

1,    1909,    until    the    ter-  '  '     .-, 

mination       of      federal  • 

control.       Mr.     Woulfe  ^^  J 

was  born  on  November  JB|^3(iZ!  S 

9,  1863,  at  Fort  Wayne.  .-•'•    ^  /l 

Ind.       He     received    a  ^'^-^  '-' 

public  school  education 
and  began  railroad 
work  on  April  1,  1879, 
as  night  bill  clerk  for 
the  Wabash.  From  then 
until  1890  he  served  :-5 
cashier  and  in  variou- 
clerical  capacities.  P. 
1890  he  was  appointed 
traveling  freight  agent 
of  the  Lehigh  &  Wa- 
bash Despatch  and  the 
Lehigh  Valley  Trans- 
portation        Company. 

with  headquarters  at  Decatur,  111.  In  1898  he  went  to  the 
Lehigh  Valley  as  general  agent  at  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  and  was 
transferred  to  New  York  as  city  freight  agent  in  1901.  After- 
wards he  was  appointed  general  eastern  freight  agent  and 
on  August  1,  1909,  became  general  freight  agent  of  the  sys- 
tem with  headquarters  at  New  York,  as  mentioned  above. 

C.  J.  McDonald,  assistant  to  the  regional  director  of  the 
Central  Western  region  during  federal  control,  has  been 
appointed  general  agent  refrigerator  service  of  the  Southern 
Pacific,  with  headquarters  at  San  Francisco,  effective  March  1. 


F.    J.    Woulfe 


W.  P.  BufRngton,  member  of  the  Central  Territory  Coal 
it  Coke  committee  of  the  Railroad  Administration,  with 
headquarters  at  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  during  federal  control,  has 
been  appointed  traflic  manager  of  the  Montour,  effective 
April  1. 

D.  P.   Grier   has  been   appointed   commercial   agent   of  the 
Seaboard  y\ir  Line,  with  headquarters  at  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  and  Z 
E.  D.  Lappin  has  been  appointed  commercial  agent  at  Kansas  i 
City,  Mo.,  effective  March  1.  ' 

B.  F.  Seggerson,  traffic  manager  of  the  New  Mexico  Cen- 
tral, with  hcad(|uarters  at  Santa  Fc,  N.  M.,  has  been  ap- 
pointed assistant  general  freight  and  passenger  agent  of  the 
Gulf,  Texas  &  Western,  with  headquarters  at  Jermyn,  Tex., 
effective  Marcii  1. 

W.  J.  Curtis,  general  agent  of  the  Atchison,  Topeka  & 
Santa  I<"e,  with  headfjuarters  at  Salt  Lake  City,  prior  to 
federal  control,  has  been  appointed  general  agent  of  the 
freight  and  passenger  departments  of  the  same  road,  with 
headquarters  at  Atlanta,  Ga. 

Edwin  L.  Lewis,  formerly  assistant  general  passenger 
agent  of  the  Philadelphia  &  Reading,  who  has  been  appointed 
general  passenger  ager.t  of  the  same  road,  as  noted  in  the 
Railway  Age  of  March 
S  (page  746),  was  born 
September  17,  1882, 
and  educated  in  Chaf- 
fee's Phonetic  Insti- 
tute of  Oswego,  N.  Y., 
graduating  December 
22,  1899.  He  began 
railroad  work  as  ste- 
nographer to  the  gen- 
eral superintendent  of 
the  Central  of  New 
Jersey,  with  headquar- 
ters at  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 
On  March  12,  1903,  he 
accepted  the  same  po- 
sition in  the  office  of 
the  general  passenger 
agent  of  the  Philadel- 
phia &  Reading.  He 
was  promoted  to  assist- 
ant chief  clerk  in  June, 
1906,  and  on  Decem- 
ber 1,  1909,  became  district  passenger  agent  at  Philadelphia. 
He  was  appointed  assistant  general  passenger  agent  on 
April  11,  1917,  and  held  that  position  until  July  1,  1918,  when 
he  resigned  to  become  assistant  sales  manager  of  the  Pack- 
ard Motor  Car  Company.  Later  he  became  sales  manager, 
then  general  distribution  manager  and  afterwards  assistant 
general  manager.  He  resigned  from  the  latter  position  on 
March  1  to  accept  his  recent  appointment  with  the  Phila- 
delphia &  Reading. 

William  T.  Vandenburgh  has  been  appointed  commercial 
agent  of  the  Seaboard  Air  Line,  with  headquarters  at  Louis- 
ville, Ky.;  W.  H.  H.  Terrell  has  been  appointed  commercial 
agent,  with  headquarters  at  Chicago,  and  Charles  E.  Boisseau, 
Jr.,  commercial  agent  at  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  efTective  March  1. 

Charles  W.  Walker  has  been  appointed  assistant  general 
freight  agent  of  the  Carolina,  Clinchfield  &  Ohio;  C.  A. 
Smith  has  been  appointed  general  freight  and  passenger 
agent,  and  E.  P.  McEwan,  formerly  general  agent  at  Atlanta, 
Ga.,  has  been  appointed  general  western  agent,  with  head- 
quarters at  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  H.  O.  Yant  has  been  appointed 
commercial  agent,  with  headquarters  at   Detroit,   Mich. 

Joseph  J.  Byrne,  whose  appointment  as  assistant  freight 
traflic  manager  of  the  Delaware,  Lackawanna  &  Western, 
with  headquarters  at  New  York,  was  noted  in  the  Railway 
Age  of  March  5,  (page  741),  was,  prior  to  March  1,  general 
freight  agent,  with  the  same  headquarters.  Mr.  Byrne  was 
born  in  Riley,  Ohio.     He  was  educated  in  the  public  schools 


E.   L.   Lewis 
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of  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  and  began  railroad  work  in  that  city  as 
telegraph  operator  for  the  Cleveland,  Cincinnati,  Chicago  & 
St.  Louis.  In  1892  he  became  contracting  freight  agent  of  the 
Nickel  Plate  Line  at  Indianapolis,  and  retained  that  posi- 
tion until  September,  1897,  when  he  was  appointed  agent  of 
the  Lackawanna  Line  at  the  same  place.  In  1901  he  was 
transferred  as  commercial  agent  to  Cleveland,  Ohio,  where 
he  remained  until  November,  1905,  when  he  entered  the  em- 
ploy of  the  Delaware,  Lackawanna  &  Western  as  division 
freight  agent  at  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  In  November,  1909,  he  was 
appointed  general  eastern  freight  agent  of  the  same  road, 
with  headquarters  at  New  York,  and  was  promoted  to  assist- 
ant general  freight  agent  in  1918.  He  became  general  freight 
agent  in  February,  1919. 

Edson  J.  Weeks,  who  has  been  appointed  passenger  traffic 
manager  of  the  Philadelphia  &  Reading,  as  noted  in  the 
Railzs-'ay  Age   of   March   5    (page   746),   served   during   federal 

control  as  general  pas- 
senger agent  of  the 
same  road,  with  head- 
quarters at  Philadel- 
phia. Mr.  Weeks  was 
born  in  Schodack, 
Rensselaer  County,  N. 
Y.,  on  January  22,  1857. 
He  graduated  from  the 
East  Greenbush  Colle- 
giate Institute  in  1874 
and  began  railroad 
work  in  1875,  as  a  tele- 
graph operator  for  the 
Erie  at  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
Afterwards  he  became 
ticket  clerk  and  city 
ticket  agent  at  the 
same  place.  From  Oc- 
tober IS,  1883,  to  De- 
cember 31,  1883,  he  was 
city  ticket  agent  for 
the  Chicago  &  .  St. 
Louis,  now  part  of  the  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe,  at  New 
York.  He  was  appointed  general  agent  of  the  passenger 
department  of  the  West  Shore  in  January,  1884,  and  retained 
that  position  until  March,  1886,  when  he  became  general 
agent  of  the  New  York  Central  &  Hudson  River  and  the 
West  Shore,  with  headquarters  at  Bufifalo.  He  was  appointed 
general  passenger  agent  of  the  Philadelphia  &  Reading  in 
1897,  and  retained  that  position  until  his  recent  appointment 
on  March  1. 

George  W.  Kridler,  whose  appointment  as  general  freight 
agent  on   the   Baltimore   &  Ohio,  with   headquarters  at   Chi- 
cago, was  announced  in  the  Raihvay  Age  of  March  S   (page 
738),  entered  railway  service  in  the  local  freight  office  of  the 
Pennsylvania  at  Hudson,  Ohio,  at  the  age  of  18  years.     He 
continued  in  the  employ  of  this  road  in  the  freight  offices  at 
Steubenville,  Ohio,  and  Wellsville,  for  three  years,  when  he 
was  employed  by  the  Empire  Fast  Freight  Line,  at  Cleveland, 
Ohio.     He  remained  with  the   Empire  line  for  seven   years, 
then  becoming  connected  with  the   New  York  Central  Fast 
Freight  Lines  at  Cleveland.     Later  he  was  employed  by  the 
Lake  Shore  &  Michigan  Southern  as  a  contracting  agent  at 
Cleveland.      He    was    later    successively    promoted    to    com- 
li     mercial  freight  agent,  at  Cleveland,  to  general  agent  at  Pitts- 
l|     burgh,  Pa.,  to   division  freight  agent  at  Youngstown,   Ohio, 
•|     and  to  assistant  general  freight  agent  at  Cleveland.     He  wa.s 
appointed  assistant  general  freight  agent  of  the   New  York 
,     Central  Lines  West  at  Cleveland,  a  short  time  prior  to  July 
1,  1918,  on  which  date  he  became  connected  with  the  Division 
.     of  Traffic   of  the   United   States    Railroad   Administration   at 
;i    Washington.     This  position  he  retained  until  his  recent  ap- 
M    pointment  as  general  freight  agent  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio. 

Engineering,  Maintenance  of  Way  and  Signalling 

I  i        R.  P.  Forsberg,  special  engineer  of  the  Pittsburgh  &  Lake 
'j    Erie,  has  been  appointed  principal  assistant  engineer  of  the 
I     same  road,  with  headquarters  at  Pittsburgh,   Pa. 


E.  J.  Weeks 
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H.  M.  Bassett,  corporate  engineer  of  roadway  and  struct- 
ures of  the  New  York  Central  Lines,  with  headquarters  at 
New  York,  has  been  appointed  general  office  engineer,  the 
former  corporate  title  of  engineer  of  roadway  and  structures 
having  been  abolished. 

Charles  H.  Koyl,  whose  appointment  as  engineer  of  water 
service  of  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul,  with  head- 
quarters  at   Chicago,  was  announced   in   the  Railway  Age   of 

January  16  (page  280), 
was  born  at  Amherst- 
burg,  Ont.,  on  August 
14,  1855.  He  graduated 
from  Victoria  College, 
Cobourg,  Ont.,  in  1877, 
and  attended  Johns 
Hopkins  University  as 
■i  fellow  in  physics 
from  1881  to  1883.  He 
^^^^^^^^^  entered  railway  service 

^^^^^^^^^^  with   the   Great   North- 

^^Hj^^    ^^C^  ern  in  1904  as  engineer 

^^^^^^^^       {  of  water  service,  which 

^^^^^^^^^^J^^  position      he      retained 

W^^^^^^^^^f/^Kj^  December 

^f^^^^^^^^^^^^^nks  1919,  when  he  was 

^^HH^^^H^^^^HK^^  pointed       engineer      of 

^^^^HIUBPH^  water     service    on     the 

Chicago,    Milwaukee    & 
St.    Paul.      During    this 
period      he      has      had 
charge  of  the  develop- 
ment  of   a   comprehensi\  e    program    of   water   treatment    on 
the   Great  Northern,  particularly  on  the  lines  in   North    Da- 
kota and  Montana. 

John  R.  Sexton,  division  engineer  of  the  Marion  and  Chi- 
cago divisions  of  the  Erie,  with  headquarters  at  Huntington. 
Inc.,    whose    promotion    to    regional    engineer    in    charge    of 

the  Chicago  region, 
with  headquarters  at 
Chicago,  was  noted  in 
the  Raihvay  Age  of 
February  27  (page  662), 
was  born  on  January 
18,  1889,  at  Long 
Branch,  N.  J.  He 
graduated  from  Rut- 
gers College  in  1911, 
but  had  been  previ- 
ously employed  as  a 
rodman  on  the  Lehigh 
Valley  in  the  summer 
of  1909.  From  August 
1.  1911,  to  October  13, 
:913,  he  was  employed 
consecutively  on  the 
New  York  Central  as 
chainman,  rodman,  in- 
,    „    ^  strumentman    and     in- 

J.    K.    bexton  ,  tt  , 

spector.  He  then  en- 
tered the  service  of  the 
Erie  as  resident  engineer,  later  becoming  assistant  division 
engineer  of  the  Mahoning  division.  In  .^priI,  1916,  he  was 
promoted  to  division  engineer  of  the  Meadville  division,  and 
in  May,  1917,  was  transferred  to  the  Marion  and  Chicago  di- 
visions, where  he  remained  until  his  recent  promotion  to 
regional  engineer. 

«  Mechanical 

F.  P.  Barnes  has  been  appointed  master  mechanic  of  the 
Colorado,   Wyoming   &    Eastern,   succeeding  A.   D.   Howard, 

resigned,  effective  March  8. 

Charles  Hyland  has  been  appointed  mechanical  superin- 
tendent of  the  Toledo  Terminal,  with  headquarters  at  the 
Boulevard  shops  of  the  Toledo  Terminal  at  Toledo,  Ohio, 
effective  March   15. 
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Fred  L.  Vocrge  has  l)Ocn  appoiiHcd  assistant  mast<T  iiic- 
cliaiiic  oi  the  Miiiitaiia  division  of  the  Northern  I'acilic  Rail- 
way, with  luM«h|iiartiTs  at  I.ivinnstoii,  Mont.,  clYcctivc 
March   15. 

J.  L.  Butler,  master  ini-clianic  of  the  .Missouri  I'acilic  at 
UcSoio.  Mo.,  has  i)ecn  transferred  to  the  position  of  master 
mechanic  of  the  St  Louis  (Mo.)  terminals  of  the  Missouri 
Pacific. 

W.  C.  Ross,  master  car  htiilder  of  the  Copper  Ransjc,  has 
heen  ;ii)pomie(l  master  mechanic  at  llouglUon,  Mich.,  snc- 
ceedinK  N.  M.  Barker,  resigned  to  engage  in  other  business, 
ertective   March  26. 

G.  W.  Cundiff  has  heen  appointed  road  foreman  of  engines 
of  the  St  Louis  division  of  tiie  Mobile  &  Ohio  at  Mobile, 
Ala.,  and  A.  J.  Meriwether  has  been  appointed  road  foreman 
of  engines  of  the  Mobile  dixision  of  the  Mobile  &  Ohic 
aitd  of  the  .Southern  Railway  in  Mississippi,  at  Meridian, 
Miss.,  effective  March  1. 

J.  E.  Ennis,  corporate  assistant  engineer  of  rolling  stock 
of  the  New  York  Central  Lines,  with  headquarters  at  New 
York,  has  been  appointed  engineer  of  equipment  claims,  the 
former  corporate  title  of  engineer  of  rolling  stock  having 
been  abolished. 

G.  H.  Langton,  shop  superintendent  of  the  X'irginian  at 
I'riiueton,  \'a.,  has  been  appointed  master  mechanic,  with  the 
.same  headquarters,  and  the  title  of  shop  superintendent  has 
been  abolished.  B.  E.  Nevins  has  been  appointed  master  me- 
chanic at  Victoria;  H.  L.  Getty  has  been  appointed  master 
mechanic  at  Roanoke,  Va.,  all  these  appointments  are  ef- 
fectix  e  March   12. 

L.  P.  Michael,  whose  appointment  as  mechanical  engineer 
of  the  Chicago  &  North  Western,  with  headquarters  at  Chi- 
cago, was  announced  in  the  Railway  Age  of  March  26  (page 
1076>,    graduated    from 
Purdue  L^niversity  as  a 
bachelor   of    science   in 
mechanical  engineering, 
specializing  in  railroad 
work,  in  1896.     He  was 
first      employed      for 
about  one  year  as  a  lo- 
comotive    fireman     by 
the    Wabash    and    Mo- 
non  Railways  and  later 
worked     as     a     special 
machinist  helper  in  the 
shops  of  the  Monon  at 
Lafayette,  Ind.    He  was 
then  for  eight  years  in 
the      service      of      the 
Cleveland,      Cincinnati, 
Chicago     &    St.     Louis 
and    during    that    time 
held    the    positions    of 
machinist,      air      brake 
foreman,  erecting  fore- 
man,  enginehouse   and   general   foreman,   draftsman   and   in- 
spector of  shops   and   machinery.      Since    1906,   he   has   been 
with   the   Chicago   &   North   Western,   being   employed   as   a 
draftsman  until  1908,  when  he  was  promoted  to  the  position 
of  chief  draftsman  of  the  motive  power  and  car  departments, 
which  position  he  held  until  he  was  recently  appointed  me- 
chanical engineer. 

A.  J.  Devlin,  master  mechanic  of  the  Western  division  of 
the  St.  Louis-San  Francisco  at  Enid,  Okla.,  has  been  ap- 
pointed shop  superintendent  of  the  North  shops  at  Spring- 
field, Mo.,  succeeding  J.  E.  Henshaw,  transferred;  W.  J. 
Foley,  assistant  master  mechanic  of  the  Northern  division  at 
Monett.  Mo.,  has  been  appointed  master  mechanic,  succeed- 
ing Mr.  Devlin,  and  F.  G.  Fisher  has  been  appointed  assist- 
ant master  mechanic  to  succeed  Mr.  Foley,  all  effective 
March  16. 


L.  P.  Michael 


General 

ATCHISON,    TOPEKA    A    SANTA    FE. 

The  following  i.s  part  of  the  lu-rsoiniel  of  the  newly  organized 
iraHic  dc|)artment  of  the  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe,  clTective 
March  1  : 

F.   n.   Houghton..  I'reight   traffic  manager.  ..  .Chicago. 

F.    H.    Manter. . .  .  ,\sst.   freight  traffic  mgr " 

J.   R.   Koontz "  "  "  "  Topeka,  Kan. 

D.    L.    Meyers....     "  "  "  "  Chicago. 

R.  G.   Merrick. ..  .(jeneral  freight  agent Topeka,  Kan. 

II.    P.   .\newalt...        "  "  "  Los   Angeles,    Cal. 

J.   II.   McCabe Asst.  gen.  freight  agent Chicago. 

J.   H.   Coffey 

.1.   J.    Grogan l'"oreign  freight  agent " 


BALTIMORE    &   OHIO 

The  following  gives  those  portions  of  the  new  organization 
of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  not  included  in  the  lists  of  names  given 
in  the  Railivav  Age  of  March  5,  page  737,  and  March  12,  page 
,S(1I  : 

Legal  Department 

R.  Marsden  Smith. (iencral   attorney Baltimore,  Md. 

A.  H.  Boyd,  Jr . . .  General   attorney 

Duncan  K.  Brent. General   attorney 

Chas.   R.   Webber.  .Xsst.   gen.   attorney 

Allen    S.    Bowie. .  .'\sst.   gen.   attorney 

F.  R.  Cross .\sst.   gen.   attorney 

Geo.  D.  Penniman. Counsel   for  Relief  Dep't... 

Morison  R.  Waite.Cieii.  solicitor,  west,  lines. .  .Cincinnati,   Ohio. 

W.  A.  Eggers \sst.  gen.  sol.,  west,  lines.  " 

Wm.  G.  Conley. .  .Gen.  atty.  for  W.  Va Charleston,  W.  Va. 

C.  W.  Egan General  claim  agent Baltimore,  Md. 

E.  L.  Williams. ..  .General  claim  agent Cincinnati,    Ohio. 

Accounting  Department 
W.  D.  Owens .Assistant   comptroller Baltimore,  Md. 

F.  A.  Deverell. . .  .  \ssislant   comptroller " 

J.  P.  O'Malley.  ..  ..Assistant   comptroller " 

O.J.  Rider General    accountant " 

G.  H.  Pryor Auditor  of  disbursements..  " 

S.  \V.  Hill .Ast.  aud.  of  disbursements.  " 

\V.  R.  Rittenhouse.Aud.  merchandise  receipts..  " 

N.  F.  Davis Asst.  aud.  merch.  receipts..  " 

H.  S.  Maccubbin. .  Asst.  aud.  merch.  receipts..  " 

L.  A.  Lambert. .  .  ..Aud.  coal  and  coke  receipts.  " 

W.  B.  Dudderar.  ..Asst.  aud.  coal  &  coke  rec's.  " 

C.  H.  Poumairat.  .Auditor  passenger  receipts.  " 

L,  M.  Grice Asst.  aud.  pass,  receipts....  " 

J.  F.  Schutte .Auditor  freight  claims " 

C.  G.  Pollock .Auditor  miscel.  receipts....  " 

Treasury  Department 

P.  C.  Swein General    paymaster Baltimore,  Md. 

.Adjustment  Division 
H.  Gardner Mech.  eng.  .Adjustment  Div. Baltimore,  Md. 

Valuation  Department 
H.  B.  Dick .Assistant  valuation  eng'r.  ..  Baltimore,  Md. 

Operating  Department 

A.  G.  Sandman ....  Mechanical   engineer Baltimore,  Md. 

j'.  H.  Davis Electrical  engineer " 

I.  J.  Poole Supervisor  of  shops " 

F.  J.  Pfahler Sup'or  loco,  maintenance. . .  " 

J.  D.  Clarke Supt.  transportation  " 

G.  D.  Brooke Supt.  transportation  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

C.  W.  Gorsuch. .  .Transportation    assistant. .  .Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

F.  J.  Angier Supt.  timber  preservation..  .Baltimore,  Md. 

E.  W.  Day .Asst.  supt.  telegraph " 

E.  T.  Ambach. . .  ..Asst.  supt.  telegraph Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

H.   L.   Denton. ..  .Gen.  superintendent  police.  .  Baltimore,  Md. 

New  York  Terminal  Lines 

E.  J.  Hamner. ..  .Superintendent St.  George,  S.  I. 

Eastern  Lines 

C.  G.  Martin .Asst.  to  general  manager. . .  Baltimore,  Md. 

C.  -A.  Gill Supt.  motive  power 

S.  A.  Jordan Engr.  maintenance  of  way.. 

E.  T.  Horn Supervisor  of  terminals.... 

Maryland  District 


m 


A.  K.  Galloway. ..  District  master  mechanic. ..  Baltimore,  Md. 

R.  B.  White Supt.   Baltimore  division...  " 

F.  G.   Hoskins.  ..  .Supt.  terminal " 

T.   W.  Deneen. ..  .Supt.  Cumberland  division.. Cumberland,  Md. 
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lyest  Virginia  District 

J.  F.  Bowden District  master  mechanic. .  .Wheeling,  W.   Va. 

C.  W.  Van  Horn..Supt.    Monongah   division. .  Grafton,  W.  Va. 

E.  V.  Smith Supt.  WheeHng  division  —  Wheeling,  W.  Va. 

J.  W.  Root Supt.  Ohio  River  division. .  Parkersburg.W.Va 

W.  Trapnell Supt.  Charleston  division.. .  Weston,  W.  Va. 

Pennsyh'ania  District 
G.  A.  Schmoll.  ...  District  master  mechanic.  ..  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
T.  J.   Brady Supt.  Connellsville  division.  Connellsville.  Pa. 

C.  B.  Gorsuch. . .  .  Supt.  Pittsburgh  division. ..  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Western  Lines 
J.  B.  Carothers.  . .  .\sst.  to  general  manager. ..  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

E.  B,  Russell \sst.  to  general  manager. . 

W.    Malthaner. . . .  Supt.  of  motive  power 

F.  J.  Young Superintendent   police..... 

E.  G.  Lane Engr.  maintenance  of  way. 

Northwest  District 
W.  D.  j'ohnson.  ..  District  master  mechanic. .  .Cleveland,  Ohio. 

D.  F.  Stevens Supt.  New  Castle  division.  .New  CastleJct.,Pa. 

H.  B.  Green Supt.   Cleveland   division. ..  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

E.  W.  Hoffman.. .  Supt.  Chicago  division Garrett,   Ind. 

S.  U.  Hooper Supt.   Newark  division Newark.  Ohio. 

Southwest  District 

G.  R.  Galloway.  .  .District  master  mechanic. ..  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

R.  W.  Brown Supt.  Ohio  division Chillicothe,  Ohio. 

J.   H.   Meyers Terminal  superintendent ....  Cincinnati,   Ohio. 

A.  A.   lams Supt.  Indiana  division Seymour,    Ind. 

C.  G.  Stevens Supt.  Illinois  division Flora,  111. 

Kentucky    District.     Sandy    Valley   &  Elkhorn  Railroad.     Long 
fork  Rwilroiid.     Millers  Creek  Railroad. 

H.  R.  Laughlin. .  .Superintendent    Jenkins,  Ky. 

Engineering  Department 

H.  .\.  Lane Chief  engineer  Baltimore,  Md. 

H.  R.  Talcott .\sst.  chief  engineer " 

W.   S.   Bouton ....  F,ugineer  bridges " 

L.   P.   Kimball.  ..  .Engineer   buildings " 

A.  M.  Kinsman. .  .Engineer  construction " 

Paul    Didier Principal  assistant  engineer. Pittsburgh,   Pa. 

J.  T.  Wilson Consulting  engineer " 

A.   C.   Clarke District   engineer 

R.Mather  District  engineer Baltimore,  Md. 

A.  H.   Griffith. ..  .District  engineer .'....Cincinnati.  Ohio. 

C.  H.  Moran Real  estate  agent Baltimore,  Md. 

B.  S.  Mace Superintendent   insurance...  " 

Pl-rch.\sing  Department 
E.  W.   Thornley.  ..\ssistant  purchasing  agent.  Baltimore,  Md. 

C.  H.  Dyson .\ssistant  fuel  agent . . . , Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


J.  P.  Dugan 

H.  B.  Faroat... 
J.  P.  Taggarf  . . 
C.  J.  Proudfoot. , 

J.  B.  Scott 

E.  E.  Baekey. . . 

R.  C.  Haase 

H.  H.  Taggart.. 
W,  V.  Shipley.  . 
W.  W.  Picking. 

E.  D.  .\inslie.  .  . 
J.  D.  Strickenburg 

B.  E.  White 

G.  F.   Sheer 

T.  J.  West 

F.  J.  Parmelee.  . . 
Theo.  Heiland. . . 
W.  P.  Townsend 
P.    C.    Benedict.  . 

W.   L.    Cromlish. 

C.  H.  Ashar 

J.  .A.  Schuerman. 

M.  W.  Pryor 

E.  D.  Curtis 

M.  T.  Bevans. . . . 

S.  D.  Riddle 

C.  A.  Schultz.... 
J.  H.  Carroll,  Jr 
C.  H.  Pumphrey. 

G.  W.  Bumpas. . . 
Samuel  House. . . 
A.  J.  Anderson. . 
Geo.  S.  Harlan.  . 


Passenger  Department 
Gen.  bag.  and  milk  agent. . 

.\sst.  gen.  pass,  agent 

.Asst.  gen.  pass,  agent 

Div.  pass,  agent 

Gen.  eastern  pass,  agent.  . 
Division  passenger  agent.. 
Division  passenger  agent.. 
Division  passenger  agent.. 
Division  passenger  agent.. 
Division  passenger  agent. . 

-\sst.  gen.  pass,  agent 

.Division  passenger  agent.. 
Division  passenger  agent. . 
Division  passenger  agent. . 
Division  passenger  agent.. 
Division  passenger  agent.. 
Division  passenger  agent.  . 
Division  passenger  agent.  . 
Division  passenger  agent.  . 

Freight  Department 

Coal  freight  agent 

Coal  freight  agent 

Coal  frei|fht  agent 

.\sst.  foreign  freight  agent 
Asst.  gen.  live  stock  agent. 

Division  freight  agent 

Commercial  freight  agent.. 
Commercial  freight  agent. . 
Asst.  general  freight  agent. 
Commercial  freight  agent. . 
Commercial  freight  agent.  . 
.^sst.  general  freight  agent 
.\sst.  general  freight  agent 
Division  freight  agent 


Baltimore,  Md. 

Pittsburgh,    Pa. 
Wheeling,  W.  Va. 
New  York,   N.   Y. 

Philadelphia,    Pa. 
Baltimore,  Md. 
Washington,  D.  C. 
Cumberland,  Md. 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 
Columbus,  Ohio. 
Toledo,  Ohio. 
Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
Louisville,  Ky. 
Dayton,  Ohio. 
Springfield,  111. 
Chicago,  111. 


Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 
Baltimore,  Md. 
Pittsburgh,   Pa. 
New   York,   N.  Y. 


.Philadelphia,  Pa. 

.Wilmington,   Del. 
Baltimore,  Md. 


lidward  S.  King.  .Commercial  freight  agent..  .Baltimore,   Md. 
F.  L.  Marshall,  Jr. Commercial  freight  agent..  .Washington,  D.  C. 

J.   L.   Hayes Division  freight  agent Cumberland,   Md. 

C.  S.  Roberts .\sst.  general  freight  agent. Pittsburgh,   Pa. 

J.   C.   Kimes .\sst.  general  freight  agent. Cleveland,  Ohio. 

C.  M.  Groninger.  .Commercial   freight  agent.  .Akron,  Ohio. 

\\ .  W.  Blakely.  .  .Division  freight  agent Pittsburgh,    Pa. 

W.  E.  Magill Commercial  freight  agent..  " 

W.  A.  Eaton Division  freight  agent Uniontown,  Pa. 

\.  L.  Doggett.  ..  .Division  freight  agent Youngstown,  O. 

F.  M.  Jordan Division  freight  agent Grafton,  W.  Va. 

Samuel   Strachan.. Division  freight  agent Charleston,   W.Va. 

F.  H.  Fowler Division  freight  agent Parkersb'g,  W.  Va. 

R.  E.  Barnhart. .  .Commercial  freight  agent ..  Huntington,W.Va. 
S.  C.  Williams. ..  Commercial  freight  agent .  .Wheeling,  W.  Va. 
S.  T.  McLaughlin.. A.sst.  to  freight  traffic  mgr.. Cincinnati,   Ohio. 

J.  D.  Marney \sst.  general  freight  agent. Louisville,  Ky. 

L.   C.   Smith. ......  Commercial   freight  agent..  " 

C.  H.  Gomm -\sst.  general  freight  agent.  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

R.  L.  Galleher. ..  .Division  freight  agent " 

F.  T.  Sturtevant.  .Commercial  freight  agent..  " 

E.  N.  Kendall. ...  Division  freight  agent Columbus,    Ohio. 

H.  G.  Settle Division  freight  agent Chillicothe,   Ohio. 

D.  L,  Ogg Commercial   freight  agent. .  Portsmouth,   Ohio. 

H.  E.  Warburton. Division  freight  agent Dayton,  Ohio. 

J.  G.  Fry Gen.  Southw'rn  frt.  agent..  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

y   W.  Lindsay. . . .  Division  freight  agent Vincennes,  Ind. 

W.  C.  ^T'-T  aughlin.Asst.  gen.  freight  agent.  . .  .Chicago,  111. 

D.  E.  Sullivan. ...  Division  freight  agent " 

T.   E.   Melone Division  freight  agent.  ....  .Toledo,  Ohio. 

E.  C.  Law Commercial  freight  agent..  " 

Commercial  Development  Department 

W.  I.  Bishop Industrtal    agent Baltimore,  Md. 

J.  M.  McDermott.  Industrial    agent Chicago,  III. 

G.  C.  Arnold Industrial    agent Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

C.   ^i.   Gosnell.  ..  .Industrial    agent Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

G.   P.  Grimsley .  . .  Geologist    Baltimore,  Md. 

P.  S.  Phenix Industrial  survey  agent....  " 

CHICAGO   GREAT  WESTERN 

The  following  appointments  have  been  made  on  the  Chicago 
Great  Western,  effective  on  April  1,  in  addition  to  those  an- 
nounced in  the  Raikvay  Age  of  March  12,  page  802: 

\\'illiam   L.   Derr. Land  and  tax  commissioner. Chicago,  III. 

Sid.  V.  Royland.  .Supt.    Western   division Clarion,  la. 

George  W.  Berry.  Supt.    Northern    division. ..  St.  Paul,  Minn. 
Guy  J.  Congdon.  .Trainmaster  North,  div....  " 

Albert  E.   Staup..Asst.  to  vice-president Chicago,  111. 

CHICAGO,   ROCK  ISLAND  &  PACIFIC 

The  following  appointments  have  been  made  in  the  traffic  de- 
partment of  the  Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  Pacific,  effective  as 
noted : 

M.   T.    McCraney.  General   agent  (Mar.   10)  .  .Pittsburgh,   Pa. 

J.  Merrow,  Jr "  "  (Mar.  22)  .  .Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

G.   W.   Teare "  "  (Mar.  IS) .  .Cleveland,       " 

E.   R.  Hines "  "  (Mar.  3) .  .Boston,   Mass. 

George   P.   Cave..        "  "  (Mar.  16) ..  Seattle,  Wash. 

V.  M.  Cluis "  "  (Mar.  16) .  ..Atlanta,  Ga. 

C.  H.  Caswell....        "  "  (Mar.  1)..  Chicago. 

J.  A.  Roach Asst.  gen.  agent  (Mar.  1)..        " 

E.  A,  Groves. .;.  .General  agent  (Mar.  l)..New  Orleans,  La. 

F.  W.  Thompson.        "  "  (Mar.  l)..San    Francisco 

CHICAGO   &   ALTON. 

The  executive  personnel  of  the  Chicago  &  Alton  has  been  an- 
nounced as  follows : 

Robt.  S.  Lovett.  ..  Chairman  e.xec.   comm New  York 

Robt.  S.  Walker. .  \'ice-president    "         " 

James    Williams. .  Secretary   and    treasurer...     "         " 

W.    G.    Bierd President     Chicago. 

S.    G.   Lutz Vice-president,    traffic " 

A.    P.   Titus General    manager " 

H.   E.  R.  Wood... Asst.  sec.  and  asst.  treas. ..        " 

E   S.   Benson Controller    " 

Silas  H.  Strawn.  .General    solicitor " 

H.  T.  Douglas,  Jr.  Chief   engineer " 

J.  F.  Marshall Purchasing  agent " 

J.    H.    Howard. .  .General   claims  agent " 

Geo.   J.    Charlton.  Pass,   traffic  manager " 

C.  W.  Galligan.  ..Freight  traffic  manager....        " 
W.   C.   Steffa Supt.  of  car  service " 

G.  W.   Seidel Supt  of  m,   p.  &  equip. ..  .Bloomington,  111. 

W.   H.   Penrith.  ..  General    superintendent....  "  " 
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DETROIT   A    MACKINAC 

Till-  following  is  the  new  uigani/ation  of  the  Detroit  &  Macki- 
nac, i-tYcitivc  March  1 : 

11.   K.    Mcllarg.  ..  President     New  York. 

\j.    McNeil Secretary    and    treasurer. .. New  York. 

J.  D.   Hawks V.-P.  and  gen.  manager. ..  Detroit,   Mich. 

H.  K.  Mcllarg,  Jr.Asst.   to  v. -p.  &  gen.  mgr.l'"a.st  Tawas,  Mich. 

C.W.Luce (ieneral    superintendent....  " 

John  Mulreny Master  mechanic " 

C.  A.   Pinkerton.  .Supt.  of  car  service " 

.\.  Wilkins 'rrainmastcr     " 

.1.  V.  McKeon Chief  engineer East  Tawas,  Mich. 

v..  II .  Oilman I  .and   agent    Alpena,  Mich. 

J.  McNamara (ieneral    counsel " 

P.   Richardson \sst.  treas.  and  pur.  agent.  " 

C.  E.  Glass Auditor    " 

G.  F.  Townsend -Xssistant    auditor Elast  Tawas,  Mich. 

J.  Halligan   Storekeeper    Detroit,  Mich. 

G.  L.  Wakeman. .  .(ien.  frt.  and  pass,  agent. . .  Bay  City,  Mich. 

A.  S.  Matteson Freight  claim  agent 

DULUTH,  SOUTH  SHORE  &  ATLANTIC 

The  followini^  is  the  new  organization  of  the  Duluth,  South 
Shore  &  Atlantic  and  the  Mineral   Range  : 

E.   Pennington. . .  .President   Minneapolis. 

G.  R.  Huntington.  General    manager 

W.   L.   Martin.  ...  Traffic    manager " 

C.  W.  Gardner. . . .  Comptroller    " 

.\.    E.   Delf Assistant   comptroller Marquette,  Mich. 

A  E.   Miller General    solicitor "  " 

G.  W.  Webster. ..  Secretary    Minneapolis. 

W.    J.    Ellison.  . .  .Treasurer    Marquette,  Mich. 

T.  A.  Foque Gen.  mechanical  supt Minneapolis. 

E.    A.   Whitman.  .Chief   engineer " 

E.  T.   Stone Purchasing  agent " 

W.   H.   Schutt Real  estate  agent " 

W.  R.   Callaway.  .Pass,  traffic  manager " 

II.   M.  Lewis Gen.   passenger  agent " 

Jas.  Maney Asst.  gen.  passenger  agent.  Duluth. 

S.  .R.  Lewis General  freight  agent " 

R.  O.  Hambly. . .  .  Asst.  gen.  freight  agent....       " 

Jas.    Robertson.  ..Asst.  gen.  frt.  &  pass  agt. .  Houghton. 

O.  A.  Roedell General   baggage   agent Minneapolis. 

ILLINOIS    CENTRAL 

The  following  appointments  have  been  made  in  the  controller's 
office  of  the  Illinois  Central  and  the  Yazoo  &  Mississippi  Valley 
in  addition  to  other  appointments  announced  in  the  Raihvay  Age 
of  March  5,  page  742: 

B.  D.  Bristol (Assistant    controller Chicago,  111. 

J.   F.   Shepherd. ..  Auditor  of  freight  receipts.  " 

L.  C.  Esschen. ...  Auditor  of  pass.   receii)ts..  " 

J.  J.  Crane Asst.  aud.  of  pass,  receipts.  " 

L.  B.  Butts.. Aud.  of  station  accts " 

J.  M.  O'Day Car  accountant   " 

J.  R.  Breidenstein. Freight   claim   agent " 

R.  E.  Kimbell. . . .  Aud.  of  misc.  accounts....  " 

J.  F.  Dartt Aud.    of    disbursements....  " 

A.  P.  McComb.  . .  Asst.  aud.  of  disbursements.  " 

MINNEAPOUS,    ST.    PAUL   &    SAULT   STE.    MARIE 

The  following  gives  a  portion  of  the  new  organization  of  the 
Minneapolis,  St.  Paul  &  Sault  Ste.  M^irie,  effective  March  1 : 

E.  Pennington ....  President     Minneapolis. 

G.  R.  Huntington  .  Vice-pres.  and  gen.  mgr. ...  " 

W.   L.   Martin.  ...  Vice-pres. — ^traffic     " 

C.  F.  Clement. ...  Treasurer    " 

H.   N.   Paist .Assistant   Treasurer    " 

Accounting  Dep.\rtment 

C.  W.  Gardner .  . .  Comptroller    Minneapolis. 

D.  J.  Bond \ssistant  comptroller    

B.  Newhouse "  "  

J.    F.    Heberle Assistant  auditor   

R.    Brownlee "  "        

B.  E.  McCune....  "  "        

A.  E.   Hancock. ..  .\uditor  disbursements  .... 

F.  E.  Dooley Aud.  capital  expenditures.. 

R.  A.  Mueller Freight  auditor   

L.   E.   Hodson Assistant  freight  auditor. . . 

.\.  A.   Smith Ticket  auditor   

C.  E.   Leatsch. ...  Assistant  ticket  auditor.... 

Legal  Department 

H.  B.  Dike General    counsel Minneapolis. 

John  L.   Erdall.  .  .General    solicitor    " 

Geo.  A.  Kingsley. General   attorney    " 


A.    H.   I^)ssow. ..  .Commerce  counsel   Minneapolis. 

W.    A.    Hayes. ..  .(ien.  attorney,   Wisconsin.. Milwaukee,  Wis. 

J.   L.   Mclnierney.Gen.  Attorney,  Illinois " 

H.  G.  Richardson.  ( 'laims    attorney Minneapolis. 

J.  11.  Rishmiller.  .Chief    surgeon 

A.   M   Hodson. ...  I'Veight   claim   agent " 

J.   E.   Westlake. ..  Right  of  way  agent " 

C.  G.  Sturtevant.  .Tax  commissioner " 

C.   B.  Reinardy . . .  (Tiicf  special  agent " 

Operating  Department 
W.  C.  Ranous. ...  (ieneral    superintendent. ...  Minneapolis. 
C.   M.  Winter. ...  Supt.  So.  dist.  Ohio  div....Fond  du  Lac,  Wis> 
F.  W.  Urbahns. .  .Assistant   superintendent. ..  Chicago. 

The  following  appointments  have  been  made  in  the  traffic  de- 
partment of  the  Minneapolis,  St.  Paul  &  .Sault  Ste.  Marie,  ef- 
fective on  March  10: 

Freight  Department 

T.    E.    .Sands I'reight  traffic  manager. ..  .Minneapolis,  Minn. 

E.    G.    Clark (ieneral    freight    agent " 

C.   V.   Gallagher.  .  Asst.   gen.    freight   agent.  ..  Chicago. 

J.    II.    Rees \sst.   gen.    freight   agent.  .  .Minneapolis,  Minn. 

A.  L.   Preston. ..  ..^sst.  gen.   freight   agent. ..  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Passenger  Department 


W.   R.  Callaway.. 

H.  M.  Lewis 

J.   C.    Pond 

Jas.   Maney    

O.  A.  Roedell.... 
E.  G.  Chesbrough 
L.  R.  Robinson. . . 
H.  W.   Hobbs.... 

L.    R.    Hart 

C.  S.   Richardson. 
Geo.  O.  Walton.. 
C.   V.   Gallagher. 
W.A.Kittermastcr 
Thos.  J.  Wall 

E.  C.  Frost 

C.  K.  Landes 

M.  E.  Malone 

G.  Hiam 

G.    B.    Burpee 

G.  C.  Cochlan. . . . 

M.  G.  Murphy 

G.  A.  Sherwood. . 

L.  C.  Jack 

R.   C.   Norris 

A.  A.  Polhamus. . 
C.  P.  McGhee.... 
J.  A.  Millington. . 
A.  G.  G.  Lauder . . 

F.  T.   Sansom. . . . 

J.   C.   Carey 

H.    M.   Weston... 

Geo.  T.  Huey 

C.   F.   Ronnan. . . . 

G.  W.  Hawes 

J.  P.   Gehrey 

A.  C.  Wilson 

M.  S.  Throne 

F.  R.   Perry 

F.  T.  Goodman. . . 
R.   C.   Clayton . . . 

■Robt.  Main 

C.  L.  Williams... 
O.  H.  Becker.... 

E.  E.  Penn 

W.  M.  Porteous. 

E.  L.  Sheehan . . . 

A.  L.  Preston. . . 

B.  E.  Smeed 

W.   W.   Smith... 

F.  L.  Nason 

j'.  W.  Draper. ... 
E.  F.  L.  Sturdee. 

E.  L.  Cardie 

J.  C.  Peterson. .  . 


Pass,   traffic  manager 

(ieneral    pass,    agent 

.\sst.  gen.  pass,  agent 

.\sst.  gen.  pass,  agent 

(ieneral   baggage   agent. . . . 

(ien.   agent,   pass,   dept 

(ieneral    agent 

New  England  agent 

(ieneral  agent,  pass.   dept.. 

I  )istrict    freight    agent 

(ieneral  agent,  pass.  dept... 
Asst.  gen.  freight  agent... 
.fieneral  agent,  freight  dept 
'ieneral  agent,  pass.  dept.. 
Div.  frt.  and  pass,  agent... 

District    freight    agent 

General  agent,  pass.  dept.. 

Ois.   freight  agent 

(ieneral  agent,  pass.  dept.. 

{district    freight   agent 

(ieneral  agent,  pass.   dept.. 

General    agent 

District    freight    agent 

Traveling   pass,    agent 

General  agent,  pass.  dept.  . 
Traveling    freight    agent... 

(ieneral    agent 

District   freight   agent 

T'ty  passenger   agent 

District  freight  agent 

Commercial    agent 

General    agent 

Commercial    agent 

General    agent 

General  agent,  pass.  dept.. 
Div.  frt.  and  pass,  agent... 
Gen.  agent,  freight  dept... 
General  agent,  pass.  dept.. 

District  freight  agent 

City   passenger   agent 

District  freight  agent 

("ieneral  agent,  pass.   dept.  . 

District  freight  agent 

General  agent,  pass.  dept. 

District  freight  agent 

General  agent  pass.  dept. .  . . 
Asst.  gen.  freight  agent.  .  .  . 
'ieneral  agent,  pass.  dept.. 

'Mstrict  freight  agent 

General  agent,  pass.  dept.  . 

District  freight  agent 

'^leneral  agent,  pass.  dept... 
Tr.  mgr.,  Spokane  Inter'al. 
'ieneral    agent 


Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Chicago. 
Duluth,  Minn. 
Minneapolis,  Minn. 
Atlanta,  Ga. 
Boston,  Mass. 


Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
Chicago. 

Chippewa  F'ls.Wis.. 
Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Detroit,  Mich. 

Duluth,  Minn. 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Milwaukee,  Wis. 


Memphis,  Tenn. 
Minneapolis,  Minn. 


Neenah,  Wis. 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Portland,  Ore. 

St.  Louis.  Mo. 

St.  Paul,  Minn. 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Seattle.  Wash. 

Spokane,  Wash. 
Winnipeg,Man.,C'a 


TEXAS  &  PACIFIC 

The  following  officers  have  been  appointed  on  the  Texas  Pa- 
cific, in  addition  to  those  announced  in  the  Railway  Age  of 
March  5   (page  751),  and  of  March  26    ('page  1080)  : 

O.  F.  Ellington. .  .General  claim  agent Dallas,  Tex. 

H.  S.  Buescher..  .Freight   claim   agent " 

Z.J.Reese General   baggage    agent "  " 
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The 

Unfinished 

Picture 


"Warren  S.  Stone,  grand  chief  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Loco- 
motive Engineers  and  president  of  the  Plumb  Plan  League, 
has  furnished  us  with  another  use  for 
the  story  told  by  Senator  Frelinghuysen 
in  his  address  at  the  Railway  Business 
Association  dinner.  Mr.  Stone,  in  a 
speech  before  the  Cleveland  Chamber 
■of  Commerce  said  that  "the  so-called  Plumb  plan  received 
its  name  from  Wall  Street,"  and  that  the  name  was  adopted 
by  its  sponsors  in  order  to  retain  the  benefit  of  the  very 
valuable  free  advertising  it  had  received.  "When  you  think 
of  it,"  Mr.  Stone  said,  "forget  it  is  called  the  Plumb  plan. 
Think  of  it  as  your  plan,  and  if  you  want  to  go  a  little  fur- 
ther, call  it  God's  plan,  because  we  really  think  it  is  that." 
Senator  Frelinghuysen's  boy  artist,  who  said  he  was  drawing 
a  picture  of  God,  was  not  discouraged  when  told  that  no 
■one  knows  what  God  looks  like,  because,  he  said,  "They 
will  know  when  I  finish  this  picture."  Mr.  Stone  and  Mr. 
Plumb  failed  to  explain  the  divine  origin  of  the  plan  when 
they  were  advocating  the  Plumb  plan  bill,  which  Represen- 
tative Thetus  W.  Sims  introduced  in  Congress  last  summer. 
We  are  not  certain  whether  any  explanation  they  might  have 
made  would  have  got  the  bill  out  of  the  committee,  but  they 
might  have  prevented  Mr.  Sims  from  introducing  so  many 
later  bills  with  different  plans  for  the  disposition  of  the 
railroads.  Mr.  Plumb  gave  the  House  Committee  a  glowing 
verbal  picture  of  his  plan,  but  it  seems  that  some  one  omitted 
to  supply  the  halo. 


The  Railway  Age   presents   in   this   issue   the   first   of   two 
.articles  by  Robert  E.  Thayer,  its  European  editor,  on  economic 
.  conditions  in   Germany.      Mr.   Thayer 

Conditions  j^^^  written  these  articles  on  the  basis 

in  of  his  own  observations  on  a  trip  into 

Germanv  Germany.     The  first  article  deals  with 

the  economic  conditions  in  Germany  as 
a  whole;  the  second  will  deal  entirely  with  the  railway  situ- 
ation there.  Economic  conditions  in  Germany  are  indeed 
in  a  bad  way.  Disorganization  is  the  best  word  to  use  in 
characterizing  the  situation.  Let  alone  the  fact  that  the 
value  of  the  mark  is  so  low  that  everything  in  which  the 
matter  of  money  enters  is  set  away,  there  is  a  lassitude  on 
the  part  of  labor,  a  severe  shortage  of  coal  and  other  raw 
materials,  a  feeling  of  hopelessness  and  a  sullen  attitude 
towards  the  rest  of  the  world  that  bodes  no  good  for  anyone. 
It  is  pitiful  to  see  how  the  German  is  inclined  to  blame 
the  low  value  of  the  mark  on  the  Allies,  who  he  thinks 
are  trying  to  keep  it  down  so  as  to  handicap  his  country's 
recovery.  The  particularly  "fermented  state"  of  labor  does 
not  looking  well  for  the  future;  in  some  of  the  railroad  shops 
the  output  per  man  became  so  small  that  the  shops  had  to 
be  closed  for  a  time  entirely.  The  shortage  of  materials, 
combined  with  the  shortage  of  coal,  only  adds  to  what  al- 
ready seem  insurmountable  difficulties.  It  would  appear 
that  Germany  is  certainly  being  punished  for  becoming  an 
outlaw  nation  and  that  it  has  a  long  way  to  go  morally  and 
physically  before  it  can  again  take  its  place  as  one  of  the 
leading  industrial  nations  of  the  world. 


Competition 


According  to  the  first  annual  budget  submitted  to  the  Cana- 
dian House  of  Commons  by  J.  D.  Reid,  mini.ster  of  railways, 
.  the  Canadian  National  Railways  oper- 

Regulation  by      ated  at  a  loss  of  $14,000,000  during  the 
Subsidized  fiscal  year  ending  June  31,  1919.     In 

commenting  on  this  result.  Dr.  Reid 
declined  to  be  placed  on  record  as  favor- 
ing or  opposing  an  increase  in  rates  sufficient  to  wipe  out  the 
disproportionate  relation  between  earnings  and  expen.ses.  No 
doubt  a  rate  increase  will  be  unpopular.  The  people  of 
Canada  probably  prefer  to  pay  for  transportation  in  their 
taxes,  where,  like  the  price  of  the  salesman's  suit  in  the 
expense  account,  it  "is  there,  but  you  can't  see  it."  Were  all 
the  railways  in  Canada  publicly  owned  our  comment  would 
end  here,  but  the  Canadian  Pacific  is  still  in  private  hands 
and  must,  of  necessity,  operate  under  the  same  rate  structure 
that  applies  to  the  national  lines  which  are  virtually  subsi- 
dized to  the  extent  of  the  annual  deficit.  Therefore,  except 
as  the  Canadian  Pacific  may  have  been  more  conservatively 
financed  and  more  favorably  located  and  is  being  more  effi- 
ciently operated  than  the  government  lines,  any  deficit  on  the 
national  lines  paid  out  of  the  treasury  is  reflected  by  a  pro- 
portionate loss  to  the  Canadian  Pacific  which  must  come — 
not  out  of  public  funds  but  from  the  pockets  of  the  stock- 
holders. 


While  it  is  perhaps  rather  early  to  say  definitely  as  to  the 
final  solution  of  the  railway  problem  in  Great  Britain,  one 
mav  hazard  a  fairly  good  guess  on  the 
The  I<uture  strength  of  the  address  of  Sir  Eric 
of  England's  Geddes,  England's  Minister  of  Trans- 
Railroads  P"""^'  ^^°^^  *^  opening  meeting  of 
the  Institute  of  Transport,  an  ab- 
stract of  which  appears  in  this  issue.  During  the 
time  the  Transport  Bill  was  being  considered  in  Parlia- 
ment, the  labor  constituency  indicated  very  strongly 
that  it  was  working  towards  ultimate  nationalization  of  the 
roads.  The  administration  on  the  other  hand  very  adroitly 
dodged  the  question  of  nationalization  and  the  Ministry  of 
Transport  was  formed  with  nationalization  remaining  an 
open  ciuestion.  At  that  time  the  British  nation  was  not  in 
a  position  to  consider  nationalization  safely  and  without 
bias,  for  the  labor  element  was  not  in  a  sufficiently  quies- 
cent or  reasonable  state  of  mind.  Since  the  Transport  Bill 
was  passed,  however,  there  has  been  a  railroad  strike,  there 
has  been  a  molders'  strike,  and  the  British  nation  has 
weathered  what  appeared  a  year  ago  to  be  a  severe  indus- 
trial storm.  At  present  there  seems  to  be  a  clearer  under- 
standing between  labor  and  the  government,  as  a  result  of 
the  experiences  of  the  past  months  in  regard  to  the  question 
of  state  ownership  ;md  private  ownership  which  is  of  a  much 
more  rational  tendency. 

While  Sir  Eric  in  his  address  does  not  attempt  to  discuss 
the  "pros"  and  "cons"  of  nationalization  of  England's  trans- 
port systems,  he  points  out  the  conditions  under  which  other 
nations  have  nationalized  their  railway  systems  and  shows 
that  in  every  case  the  situation  was  one  of  practical  expedi- 
ency rather  than  a  result  of  theoretical  study.  His  comments 
indicate    a   certain   degree   of    approval    on   the   action    the 
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United  States  ]v,\s  taken  in  tlie  settUnicnt  of  its  railway  proli- 
lenis.  He  advtxates  more  govern n)cntal  control  over  rail- 
ways than  has  ever  before  existed  in  Great  Britain  and 
states  (iiiite  dearly  his  reasons  for  this  i)osition.  By  taking 
his  utteranies  as  reiiresentative  of  the  fjovernment's  attitud'' 
and  hy  takinj;  the  attitude  of  lahor  as  it  a])|)ears  today,  one 
would  .seem  ju.stitied  in  prophe.syinij  for  the  railways  of  Great 
Britain  an  arranj;ement  similar  to  that  which  now  exists  in 
the  United  States  with  jH'rha]»  a  jiovernmental  hcxly  of 
greater  power  in  the  dictation  of  oin-rating  policies  than  i< 
even  now  reposed  in  the  Inter-tatc  ("omincnc  Commission. 


A  Test  of  Fairness 

/^NF.  OK  Till",  ^rosr  complicalitl  proMcms  confronting;  the 
^^^  government  in  closing  up  its  accounts  with  the  roads 
covering  the  jicriod  of  federal  control  is  that  of  determining 
the  amount  of  deferred  expenditures  for  maintenance  of  way 
for  which  compensation  should  be  made.  That  there  has 
been  deferred  maintenance  on  the  properties  as  a  whole,  no 
one  familiar  with  the  situation  will  deny.  The  shortages  of 
rails  and  of  ties  are  indicative  of  that.  That  these  deficiencies 
apply  to  nearlv  all  roads  is  equally  certain.  The  problem  is 
to  determine  their  amount. 

The  determination  of  the  amounts  wliich  the  government 
owes  the  roads  for  deferred  maintenance  is  essentially  an 
engineering  rather  than  a  legal  problem,  involving  a  compari- 
son of  the  units  of  work  and  of  materials  expended  during 
the  twenty-six  months  of  federal  control  with  those  which 
should  have  been  expended  under  normal  conditions,  with 
similar  traffic  and  climatic  conditions.  In  order  to  protect 
itself  against  over-expenditures  the  government  took  precau- 
tions early  in  1919  to  restrict  the  maintenance  program  to  the 
point  that  it  would  be  smaller  than  those  of  the  test-period 
years.  More  recently  counter  claims  for  over-expenditures 
have  been  filed  in  some  instances,  presumably  for  trading  pur- 
poses in  the  final  settlement  and  to  insure  that  no  payments 
are  made  in  excess  of  those  which  the  final  negotiations  will 
show  are  due  the  roads. 

In  many  details  the  determination  of  the  amounts  of  the 
deficiencies  can  be  ascertained  readily,  as  in  the  renewal  of 
rails  and  of  ties.  In  others,  such  as  track-laying  and  surfac- 
ing, various  influences,  such  as  the  density  of  traffic,  weather 
conditions,  etc.,  introduce  elements  of  uncertainty  which  call 
for  the  exercise  of  mature  judgment.  In  one  respect  particu- 
larly, large  deficiencies  have  accrued  which  are  difficult  to 
evaluate.  This  relates  to  the  operating  charges  incident  to  a 
large  part  of  the  routine  betterment  work  normally  under- 
taken from  year  to  year.  In  the  routine  operation  of  the 
roads  large  expenditures  are  necessarily  made  for  a  wide 
variety  of  improvements,  the  cost  of  which  is  divided  between 
capital  account  and  operating  charges,  according  to  rules  laid 
down  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  During  the 
war,  work  of  this  character  was  necessarily  deferred,  and  the 
government  continued  this  policy  during  1919.  There  has, 
therefore,  been  an  almost  complete  cessation  of  the  routine 
lietterment  work  for  two  years.  In  the  meantime  the  demands 
of  traffic  have  steadily  increased,  and  the  work  which  was  not 
done  during  1918  and  1919  has  not  been  abandoned  but 
simply  deferred.  Now  that  the  roads  are  back  in  the  hands 
of  their  owners  it  is  necessary  that  this  accumulation  of  de- 
ferred improvement  work  be  cleared  away  and  the  operating 
portions  of  these  charges  which  should  normally  have  come 
out  of  1918  and  1919  revenues,  and  therefore  have  been 
included  in  the  government  guarantee,  are  thrown  into  the 
expenditures  for  later  years.  To  this  extent  the  roads  have 
valid  claims  for  further  deferred  maintenance. 

In  conducting  these  negotiations  the  representatives  must 
approach  the  problem  with  a  desire  to  arrive  at  a  result  fair 


to  both  parties,  if  justice  is  to  be  done.  Because  of  the  lack 
of  definite  measures  neither  party  can  assume  a  position  which 
the  other  caimot  assail  successfully.  The  conditions  of  the 
situation  demand  a  l>road-gage  altitude  by  the  re])re.sentatives 
of  the  governmnet  and  the  roads,  devoid  of  (|uil)bling,  so  that 
the  (|uestion  can  be  brought  to  an  early  and  fair  decision. 


The  Railroads  and  the  Labor  Problem 

"T*!!!-:  I'KKSKNCK  OF  A  LAHOR  PROBLEAf  IS  neither  new  nor 
*  novel  for  the  railroads.  Nor  is  it  confined  to  any  one 
department  of  the  service.  Every  officer  is  facing  it  in  one 
form  or  another,  but  certain  branches  are  confronted  with  it 
in  more  serious  form  than  others. 

The  labor  problem  is  particularly  acute  in  the  maintenance 
of  way  department  l)ecau.se  of  the  class  of  men  emi)loyed  for 
most  of  the  work.  While  efficiency  in  the  conduct  of  track 
work  requires  experience,  and  this  work  is  therefore  skilled, 
this  fact  is  not  in  general  recognized  by  the  roads  today,  who 
hire  men  regardless  of  experience  and  pay  uniform  rates  to 
experienced  and  inex[)erienced  alike.  The  result  is  that  the 
greater  j)art  of  this  labor,  other  than  that  drawn  from  the 
small  communities  along  the  lines,  is  recruited  in  the  large 
centers  in  most  active  competition  with  other  industries.  In 
such  comf)etition  the  roads  always  have  and  will  probably 
continue  to  secure  only  the  more  inferior  lalwr. 

The  railways  are  now  confronted  with  a  tremendous  amount 
of  work — the  provision  of  additional  facilities  and  the  taking 
up  of  the  deferred  maintenance  of  the  last  two  or  three  years 
are  pressing.  It  is  already  evident  at  the  beginning  of  the 
season  that  the  supply  of  labor  is  to  be  the  limiting  factor  in 
the  amount  of  work  which  can  and  will  be  done.  It  is,  there- 
fore, es.sential  that  every  effort  be  made  to  utilize  most  effi- 
ciently these  men  which  are  available. 

Under  government  control  a  number  of  new  relations  in 
the  handling  of  maintenance  of  way  lal)Or  were  introduced — 
the  maintenance  of  way  forces  were  thoroughly  organized, 
uniform  wage  rates  and  working  conditions  were  estal>li.shed. 
and  the  eight-hour  day  was  made  effective.  While  these 
developments  were  applied  officially  only  to  the  roads  oper- 
ated by  the  United  States  Railroad  Administration,  in  actual 
practice  they  were  effective  on  all  of  the  roads  of  the  United 
States,  and  of  Canada  as  well.  The  conditions  are  therefore 
universal.  The  result  of  these  developments  is  that  the  out- 
put of  work  is  curtailed  materially  at  a  time  when  an  increase 
is  so  greatly  needed. 

The  great  danger  of  the  present  situation  lies  in  the  possi- 
bility of  the  roads  engaging  in  destructive  competition  with 
each  other  for  men — a  practice  not  unknown  in  pre-war  days. 
At  present,  when  the  automobile  and  other  industries  can  and 
will  continue  to  pay  more  than  the  roads  for  these  men.  since 
they  can  immediately  transfer  any  increase  in  cost  of  labor 
into  the  selling  price  of  the  finished  product,  the  amount  of 
labor  which  the  roads  can  secure  is  more  or  less  fixed.  As  a 
result  any  increase  in  wages  above  the  prevailing  market  price 
will  not  bring  any  new  labor  to  the  railways  but  will  only 
draw  it  from  one  road  to  another.  The  general  bidding  of 
one  road  against  another  in  this  way  will  only  demoralize  the 
forces  already  at  hand  and  will  decrease  rather  than  increase 
the  amount  of  work  on  the  roads  as  a  whole.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  the  managements  will  see  the  folly  of  wasteful  competi- 
tion of  this  character  and  will  curb  the  tendencies  in  this 
direction  which  are  already  appearing  in  certain  quarters. 

Another  tendency  to  which  attention  may  well  be  called  is 
that  of  contracting  maintenance  of  way  work  on  a  cost  plus 
basis.  This  practice  was  developed  successfully  on  certain 
roads  before  the  advent  of  federal  control,  as  a  result  of  which 
it  was  possible  to  effect  certain  economies  because  of  the  more 
effective  supervision  and  direction  which  the  -m;illrr  orcrani- 
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zation  of  the  contractor  made  possible.  However,  within  the 
last  two  or  three  years  this  plan  has  been  resorted  to  in 
numerous  instances  as  a  subterfuge  for  the  paying  of  higher 
wages  in  certain  localities,  a  contractor  frequently  employing 
the  same  forces  which  had  been  on  the  road.  The  demoraliz- 
ing effect  of  such  an  expedient  is  self-evident. 

The  labor  situation  which  the  roads  are  now  facing  is  so 
serious  that  it  warrants  the  best  united  action  of  all,  not  for 
the  purpose  of  restricting  wages  below  the  fair  market  rate, 
but  to  curb  the  action  of  individual  roads  so  that  the  interests 
of  all  may  be  promoted.  Unless  sound  judgment  prevails,  the 
ill-advised  action  of  one  road,  prompted  by  a  desire  for  a 
temporary  advantage  for  itself,  may  demoralize  the  situation 
for  all.  The  next  sixty  days  will  constitute  a  severe  test  on 
whatever  methods  that  may  be  employed. 


The  Calling-on  or  Slow  Speed  Signal 

THE  CALLING-ON  sKiXAL  at  interlocking  plants  has  figured 
in  two  accidents,  reports  of  which  appeared  on  page  637 
of  the  Railway  Age  of  February  27  and  on  page  970  of  the 
issue  of  March  19.  In  one  case  one  of  the  contributing  causes 
of  the  accident  wa.s  that  the  calling-on  signal  had  been  left  in 
the  4S-deg.  position  after  having  been  placed  in  that  position 
for  a  previous  train  instead  of  having  been  returned  to  the 
"stop"  position  after  the  passage  of  the  train  for  which  it  was 
cleared.  In  the  case  of  the  accident  at  Walton,  Va.,  the  report 
of  the  Bureau  of  Safety  censures  the  operator  for  exercising 
poor  judgment  in  using  the  signal.  The  fireman,  in  the  course 
of  the  investigation,  was  also  found  to  have  had  a  wrong 
conception  of  the  meaning  of  the  permissive  indication  of  the 
calling-on  signal,  as  he  thought  this  signal  in  the  45-deg. 
position  and  displaying  a  yellow  light  was  to  be  read  the 
same  as  an  automatic  block  signal  displaying  a  yellow  light, 
which  indicates  tliat  the  Ijlock  ahead  is  clear,  but  to  approach 
the  next  signal  prei>ared  to  stop.  The  indication  of  a  calling-on 
on  arm  does  not  confer  this  right.  This  raises  the  question  as 
to  whether  proper  instructions  have  been  issued  to  levermen, 
enginemen  and  others  who  may  have  occasion  to  use  or  to 
operate  trains  by  the  indication  of  a  calling-on  signal. 

The  use  of  this  signal  at  interlocking  plants  is  a  compara- 
tively recent  development,  brought  about  by  the  desirability  of 
facilitating  traffic  across  interlocking  plants  where  for  any 
reason  the  higher  home  signal  interlocking  arms  cannot  be 
given  because  of  the  presence  of  another  train  in  the  block,  or 
from  other  causes.  It  appears  that  different  instructions  gov- 
erning the  use  of  the  calling-on  signal  are  in  force  on  different 
railroads.  Under  the  interlocking  rules  of  the  Standard  Code, 
601G  .sihows  a  typical  aspect  which  indicates  that  the  "route 
is  set;  track  may  or  may  not  be  occupied."  In  some  cases  an 
engineman  is  required  to  stop  before  accepting  the  calling-on 
indication,  but  this  defeats  one  of  tlie  purposes  for  which  it 
was  installed,  which  is  to  permit  slow  movements  to  be  made 
witliout  actually  stopping  heav}-  tonnage  trains.  In  general, 
the  rules  specify  that  trains  accepting  such  slow  speed  signals 
must  proceed  at  slow  speed  prepared  to  stop  short  of  train  or 
obstruction  and  that  signalmen  must  not  use  the  .slow  speed 
signal  when  the  main  or  diverging  route  signals  can  be 
cleared. 

The  more  or  less  general  impression  which  seems  to  prevail 
—that  this  signal  when  in  the  45-deg.  position  and  displayirig 
a  yellow  light  confers  the  same  rights  as  does  an  automatic 
signal  giving  the  same  indication  —  should  be  corrected  by 
proper  instructions.  It  should  be  emphasized  that  a  calling-on 
signal  does  not  confer  rights  through  a  block  but  simply  indi- 
cates that  the  straight  or  the  diverging  routes  are  set  up  prop- 
erly; it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  enginemen,  signal- 
men and  Others  recognize  that  the  calling-on  arm  is  an  emer- 
gency signal  to  be  used  only  as  such. 


Discipline  for  Train  Safety 

THE  LETTER  On  block  signaling  which  is  printed  in  another 
column  sets  forth  some  beautiful  theories;  but  the  proof 
of  the  pudding  is  in  the  eating.  We  do  seem  to  ignore — or  to 
conduct  a  good  deal  of  discussion  oblivious  to — the  impor- 
tance of  having  good  discipline  with  good  machinery,  and  it 
is  well  to  look  back  once  in  a  while;  but  perfection,  like  lib- 
erty, is  not  to  be  attained  without  eternal  vigilance.  Engine- 
men  and  tail-end  men  can  Ije  educated;  the  question  is,  have 
we  the  resources,  energy  and  persistent  courage  to  do  it? 

It  is  easy  to  agree  with  our  correspondent's  main  points. 
The  present  plan  of  train  protection  is  a  loose  combination 
which  everybody  would  like  to  see  improved.  Whistles  and 
torpedoes  are  often  used  carelessly,  and  they  are  a  noise- 
nuisance  even  when  used  carefully.  The  most  comprehensive 
improvement  now  in  sight  is  the  automatic  stop;  and  the  sig- 
nal engineer  of  the  Interborougli,  a  man  of  long  experience 
with  such  devices,  5a\s  that  we  can  perfect  it.  At  the  same 
time  it  is  to  \x  admitted  that  the  stop  would  depend  on  the 
track  relay;  and  the  only  way  that  the  conductor  of  a  train 
can  be  sure  that  the  track  relay  has  acted  to  protect  the  rear 
of  his  train  is  to  get  positive  evidence  of  the  fact  every  time 
he  passes  a  protection  point.  There  would  not  be  much  diffi- 
culty in  making  each  stop-signal  record  itself  in  the  rear  car 
of  every  train;  but  the  crucial  point  would  be  met  in  the 
arrangements  to  have  this  record  watched.  What  we  are 
tr>'ing  to  do  is  not  only  to  supplant  the  flagman  and  the  delays 
and  uncertainties  inseparal^le  from  the  flagging  system,  but 
to  protect  from  collision  trains  following  one  another  only 
two  minutes  apart  (which  the  flagman  could  not  do);  and  to 
do  it  as  well  on  curves  and  through  dense  fogs  as  in  easier 
conditions. 

Bearing  in  mind  that  all  mechanical  devices  conceived  by 
human  beings  are  subject  to  failure,  we  must  admit  that  to 
get  real  satisfaction  out  of  this  rear-end  recording-machine 
protection  there  must  be  a  reliable  man  to  read  the  record  on 
tlie  machine  immediately  on  entering  every  block.  Can  the 
best  trainman — let  alone  the  average  trainman — be  schooled 
to  do  this  eft'ectively  ?  Ask  )our  trainmasters  about  this?  To 
get  the  fireman  to  check  the  engineman's  vision  and  vigilance 
every  mile,  or  even  every  two  miles,  is  a  problem  that  has  not 
yet  been  solved  with  satisfaction;  would  a  similar  problem 
with  the  rear  brakeman  he  any  easier?  Much  money  has 
been  wasted  by  railroad  companies  in  the  installation  of 
machinery  the  usefulness  of  which  was  neutralized  or  wholly 
lost  by  lack  of  care  in  its  operation.  Here  is  a  point  where 
the  lessons  of  .such  losses  should  be  heeded.  The  experiment 
of  having  the  rear  trainman  keep  a  record  of  every  signal  that 
he  passes  has  been  tried,  and  that  kind  of  safeguard  is  by  no 
means  impossible  or  unreasonable;  tjut  it  would  be  folly  to 
inaugurate  such  a  scheme  unless  it  were  to  be  carried  out  with 
vigor  and  thoroughness. 

The  argument  for  better  discipline  on  the  locomotive  pre- 
sents essentiall}-  the  same  prol)lem.  An  audible  signal  would 
make  the  engineman  vigilant  (assuming  him  to  be  alive  and 
in  his  sen.ses)  and  could  readily  be  made  to  compel  coincident 
attention  by  two  men,  or  even  three  (including  a  man  in  a 
car  behind  the  engine) ;  it  could  give  proceed  as  well  as  cau- 
tionary indications  and,  in  tiiat  way,  failures  of  apparatus 
could  l>e  made  so  infrequent  as  to  obviate  danger  from  that 
source;  and  an  apparatus  entirely  unconnected  with  the 
brakes  would  be  free  from  the  perplexities  and  costliness  of 
speed  control  or  reduction  of  track  capacity;  but  the  question 
would  still  remain:  How  fully  should  we  utilize  the  benefits 
of  this  theoretically  perfect  scheme  for  100  per  cent  efficiency? 
Such  a  scheme  on  100.000  miles  of  railroad  would  prevent  a 
collision  once  in,  say,  ten  years;  on  how  many  occasions  in 
that  length  of  time  would  the  scheme  be  "out  of  commission" 
because  of  failure  of  enginemen,  or  firemen,  or  trainmasters, 
or  maintainers,  or  master  mechanices  to  do  their  part?     We 
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do  not  mean  forgctfulness,  or  blunders;  but  consciou.s,  drlib- 
crate  omission  to  kct'ji  tbc  .safeguards  in  working  order. 

Finally,  the  te(liiiit.al  (juestion  must  not  be  separated  from 
the  t'lnancial.  As  we  have  .shown,  the  cab  signal,  though 
simpler  than  tlie  train  stop,  is  sul)jeet  in  .some  degree  to  the 
same  eionomic  limitations.  There  does  .seem  to  be  a  dead- 
lock, as  has  bct>n  suggested;  but  this  deadlock  between  the 
conservative  railroad  and  the  enthusiastic  electrical  engineer 
or  inventor  is  no  worse  ju.st  now  than  the  deadlock  between 
the  railroad  and  the  government — that  branch  of  the  govern- 
ment whidi  controls  the  railroads'  income.  The  railroads  of 
tliis  country,  at  present,  lack  the  money  to  introduce  refine- 
ments, and  everybody  is  waiting  to  see  when  and  how  they 
are  going  to  get  it.  When  they  get  even  so  much  as  the  prom- 
ise of  it — a  promise  that  will  hold  water — some  breaking  of 
deadlocks  mav  be  looked  for. 


Before  Buying  Equipment  Con- 
sult the  Mechanical  Department 

MANY  ORDERS  FOR  CARS  arc  now  being  placed,  and  with 
still  heavier  buying  in  prospect  there  is  a  tendency 
for  roads  that  are  short  of  equipment  to  rush  into  the  market. 
As  a  result  some  railroad  executives  have  placed  orders  with- 
out specifying  the  details  of  construction  to  be  followed, 
leaving  this  to  the  judgment  of  the  builders.  Such  a  policy 
is  apt  to  be  very  costly  for  the  railroads  as  has  been  shown 
by  past  experience.  Freight  and  passenger  cars  are  not  a 
standardized  commodity  and  their  purchase  should  not  be 
a  matter  of  bartering  with  a  view  to  obtaining  the  equipment 
at  the  lowest  price.  Any  difference  in  the  first  cost  between 
a  well  constructed  car  and  a  poor  car  is  negligible  when 
compared  with  the  differences  in  the  cost  of  maintaining  the 
cars,  the  length  of  time  elapsing  before  they  must  be  retired, 
and  the  percentage  of  time  they  are  held  out  of  service  for 
repairs.  The  design  of  freight  cars  could  safely  be  put  in 
the  builders'  'hands  if  the  interests  of  the  railroads  and  the 
builders  were  identical,  but  this  is  not  the  case.  The  build- 
ers are  interested  in  securing  a  design  that  can  be  manufac- 
tured at  a  low  cost;  but  they  are  not  concerned  with  the  cost 
of  maintenance  or  the  service  life  of  the  car. 

In  the  past  it  was  not  uncommon  for  roads  to  recjuest 
bids  on  cars  of  a  certain  type  and  capacity  and  naturally 
each  builder  designed  the  car  that  could  be  built  most 
cheaply  in  his  own  shop.  Oftentimes  the  successful  bidder, 
knowing  that  the  design  did  not  possess  sufficient  strength, 
would  try  to  arrange  for  a  change  before  the  cars  were 
built.  This  "bargain  counter"  buying  of  freight  cars  has 
proved  an  expensive  practice.  One  road  that  bought  cars 
on  this  basis  found  a  few  years  later  that  this  weak  equip- 
ment was  out  of  service  a  large  share  of  the  time  and  was 
requiring  a  disproportionate  amount  of  work  on  the  repair 
track.  An  analysis  of  the  situation  disclosed  that  the  cars 
had  five  major  defects  each  of  which  cost  from  $25  to  $300 
to  correct.  The  cars  were  finally  rebuilt  at  a  cost  of  about 
$800  per  car  as  the  only  means  of  keeping  them  in  service. 
Numerous  similar  examples  could  be  cited  but  this  should 
suffice  to  show  that  executives  make  a  .serious  mistake  if 
thev  purchase  equipment  without  having  complete  plans  and 
specifications  drawn  up  by  the  mechanical  department. 

Let  the  railroads  make  money.  Let  any  railroad  make  big 
dividends  if  it  can.  Tt  is  not  probable  that  the  management  of 
that  railroad  will  settle  back  in  the  easy  chair  and  let  the  profits 
flow  in.  No,  the  management  will  work  itself  to  death  to  make 
the  road  bigger  and  stronger  and  serve  the  public  better  and 
earn  more  dividends,  and  get  in  more  capital  and  earn  yet  more 
dividends.  What  the  coimtry  needs  most  is  larger  transporta- 
tion capacity. — Lewiston   (Me.)  Sun. 
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Super-Refined  Block  Signaling 

Camjiriuof.,    Mass 

To  THE  Editor: 

Your  report  of  the  meeting  of  the  New  York  Railroad  Club 
on  March  19  gives  a  very  good  idea  of  what  was  said  on  that 
occasion,  i)ut  you  do  not  tell  your  readers  what  was  not  said — 
what  was  left  out.  As  I  sat  there  trying  to  estimate  the  spirit 
and  motives  of  the  various  speakers,  I  wondered  if  we  do  not 
too  carefully  adhere  to  tradition  and  past  experience;  we  are 
too  anxious  to  .stay  on  the  ground;  are  afraid  to  soar  above 
the  clouds.  Other  meetings  of  the  club,  and  of  other  railroad 
clubs,  have  started  the  same  line  of  reflections.  Instead  of 
iiaq)ing  forever  on  the  empirical  data  of  the  past  why  not 
follow  more  purely  scientific  lines?  To  explain  what  I  mean 
I  will  pose  as  a  scientist,  if  you  will  pardon  my  presumption, 
and  ask  a  few  questions  concerning  the  matter  of  automatic 
train  control. 

Why  must  we  always  Ijase  our  arguments  on  the  records  of 
casualties?  From  a  strictly  scientific  standpoint  our  train 
service  ought  to  be  greatly  improved  if  never  a  passenger  had 
befen  killed.  Under  our  present  system,  even  where  we  have 
the  best  automatic  block  signals,  the  flagman  is  con.stantly  in 
evidence.  If  a  train  stops  for  one  minute  a  flagman  has  to- 
go  back,  making  a  journey  of  one  or  two  minutes,  and  then 
when  the  train  is  ready  to  start  along  the  conductor  spends 
about  30  seconds  fixing  up  a  signal  to  call  in  the  flagman, 
and  he  spends  a  minute  or  two  more  in  coming  in;  and  the 
chances  are  that  even  then  no  torpedo  has  been  put  down,  and 
complete  safety  is  still  lacking.  The  delay  in  blowing  the 
whistle  is  annoying  to  passengers  and  exposes  the  slowness  of 
the  railroad  mind;  and  the  noise  of  the  whi.stle  annoys  pas- 
sengers and  everybody  else.  Thus  we  see  that  the  boasted 
scientific  block  signaling  has  a  loophole;  and  this  must  be 
noticeable  to  passengers  who  are  well  enough  informed  to  see- 
the true  situation. 

Where  torpedoes  are  used  according  to  the  rules  to  make- 
up for  the  lack  in  the  signal  system  the  noise  caused  by  them 
is  a  nuisance.  The  well-managed  road  is  worse  than  the  one- 
that  is  poorly  managed  because  the  torpedo  explosions  are 
more  numerous. 

The  flagman  and  the  torpedo  are  necessary,  mind  you,  not 
alone  because  the  engineman  of  the  following  train  may  be- 
careless  but  because  the  signal  itself  may  give  a  false  indi- 
cation. In  the  Interborough  and  the  Brooklyn  Rapid  Transit 
and  the  Hudson  and  Manhattan  tunnels  in  New  York  we 
do  indeed  have  a  scientific  system,  and  there  is  no  flagman; 
but  even  here  there  is  one  loose  thread — the  possibility  of  a 
track  relay  sticking  clear.  These  lines  being  comparatively 
straight,  and  their  train-speeds  being  usually  not  over  45  miles 
an  hour,  and  the  block  sections  being  short  and  of  uniform- 
length,  they  have  never  got  into  trouble  in  this  direction;  but 
thepossibility  is  there,  nevertheless.  On  the  ordinary  stand- 
ard railroad,  with  longer  block  sections,  with  more  numerous- 
curves  and  other  complications,  the  chance  of  a  false  clear 
signal  must  still  be  reckoned  with.  Nothing  untoward  may 
occur  for  five  or  even  ten  years;  but  the  scientific  signal  man 
must  have  this  point  in  mind.  We  read  in  the  gospel  of  Luke, 
fifteenth  chapter,  that  there  is  joy  in  the  presence  of  the  angels 
of  God  over  one  sinner  that  repenteth  more  than  over  90 
and  nine  just  persons  who  need  no  repentance;  likewise  there 
is  more  anguish  among  the  signal  department  angels  of  our 
railroads  over  one  false  clear  indication  than  over  999,999" 
perfect  signal  operations. 

This  is  a  point  for  scientific  attention.    None  of  the  speak- 
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ers  at  this  meeting  made  reference  to  it,  although  it  is  an  ele- 
ment which  is  in  everybody's  -mind. 

The  scientist  aims  to  provide  a  signal  system  which  will 
give  absolute  assurance  that  the  signal  behind  the  advancing 
train  actually  indicates  stop;  and  if  there  is  an  automatic 
stopping  apparatus  that  also  should  correspond  to  an  occu- 
pied block.  The  Boston  &  Maine  has  for  several  years  tried 
to  cover  this  point  by  having  the  engineman  see  the  automatic 
block  signal  go  to  the  stop  position  just  before  he  passed  it; 
but  this  arrangement  does  not  seem  to  satisfy  the  majority  and 
it  has  not  found  general  favor.  Indeed,  I  understand  that 
the  Boston  &  Maine  does  not  intend  to  maintain  this  arrange- 
ment forever. 

The  true  and  the  simple  way  to  assure  the  protection  of  a 
train  at  the  rear  is  to  have  the  trainman  who  is  on  the  rear 
car  record  the  indication  of  each  signal  as  his  train  passes  it. 
This  can  be  done.  Why  has  no  one  ever  tried  it?  It  is  true 
that  the  average  brakeman  is  lazy  and  that  he  will  not  keep 
this  record  except  under  strict  discipline.  It  is  to  be  admitted 
also  that  sometimes  the  presence  of  snow  or  smoke  may  pre- 
vent him  from  seeing  a  signal  after  his  train  has  passed  it. 
These  two  objections,  however,  can  be  met  at  a  single  stroke. 
The  use  of  an  automatic  recording  device  in  the  rear  car  can 
be  made  an  effective  means  of  discipline,  and  the  checking 
or  actuating  of  this  device  by  the  roadside  signal  will  get 
around  the  difficulty  of  smoke  or  snow  or  fog.  The  recent 
experiments  of  General  Squier  on  the  New  York  Central  with 
Hertzian  waves,  guided  by  a  wire,  suggest  that  a  roadside 
signal — every  cautionary  signal — can  be  made  to  produce  a 
signal  on  the  speed  indicator  in  the  train  witii  simplicity  and 
certainty  and  at  moderate  expense. 

Each  semaphore  signal  can  readily  be  made  to  indicate  in 
the  rear  car,  on  the  movable  tape  of  a  speed  recorder,  whether 
it  is  displaying  proceed,  or  stop,  or  caution.  The  apparatus 
would  her  locked  in  a  glass-covered  case  where  the  trainman 
could  see  it;  and  he  would  be  required  to  write  his  own  record 
on  passing  each  signal;  and  his  record  would  have  to  agree, 
as  to  time,  with  the  automatic  record  or  his  delay  or  neglect 
would  be  exposed.  If  the  record  shows  that  the  signal  indi- 
cates behind  the  train  anything  other  than  stop  (which  would 
mean  probably  that  the  automatic  stop  also  was  not  properly 
functioning)  he  must  at  once  throw  off  one  or  more  fuses. 
This  would  be  important,  because  with  short  block  sections 
a  following  fast  train  may  be  so  near  that  there  would  be  no 
time  for  slackening  speed  and  dropping  off  a  flagman;  or  if  he 
did  drop  off  he  would  not  have  time  to  go  back  any  distance. 
Of  course,  if  the  false  clear  signal  remained  clear  it  would 
deceive  the  following  train  also. 

It  would  be  desirable,  of  course,  for  the  trainman  to  drop 
off  torpedoes  as  well  as  fusees,  but  nobody  has  yet  shown  how 
to  do  this  satisfactorily  at  high  speed.  A  bag  of  torpedoes 
10  ft.  long  and  6in.  in  diameter  might  be  so  dropped  as  to 
fall  across  one  or  both  rails;  but  I  will  refrain  from  going 
that  far,  as  you  have  already,  no  doubt,  classed  me  as  vision- 
ary.    However,  I  can  stand  that. 

Whatever  you  do,  or  whatever  you  say,  all  must  admit  that 
no  space  interval  system  is  complete  as  long  as  you  trust  in 
one  machine,  with  no  check,  as  your  only  means  of  preventing 
a  fast  train  from  running  into  the  rear  of  another  fast  train. 
At  present  we  depend  on  the  flagman  for  the  check,  but  with 
the  certainty  that  he  will  fail  us  occasionally;  and  I  might 
add  that  with  trains  running  only  three  minutes  apart  these 
failures  are  liable  to  be  of  a  kind  for  which  the  flagman  can- 
not be  held  wholly  responsible. 

Having  mnetioned  Hertzian  waves,  I  will  go  a  step  farther. 
The  scientist  recognizes  a  stone  wall  when  he  sees  it.  That 
discussion  at  the  meeting  only  concerns  what  we  have  seen  in 
the  public  prints  for  months  past;  there  is  a  deadlock.  The 
progressives,  typified  by  Mr.  Sprague,  backed  by  the  govern- 
ment, call  upon  the  railroads  to  proceed  to  develop  the  auto- 


matic stop.  The  conservatives,  represented  by  Mr.  Felton, 
president  of  the  Chicago  Great  Western,  hold  back;  and  for 
some  very  good  reasons.  The  conservative  side  was  not  well 
represented  at  the  meeting,  but  it  was  easy  to  read  between 
the  lines.  When  such  a  brilliant  progressive  as  Major  Ames 
takes  the  conservative  side  we  shall  do  well  to  walk  with  cir- 
cumspection. In  the  presence  of  this  deadlock  the  thing  to 
do  is  to  turn  again  to  the  audible  cab  signal.  The  exclusive 
attention  which  has  been  given  to  automatic  stops  by  Ameri- 
can railroad  men  to  the  entire  neglect  of  the  cab  signal  is 
believed,  no  doubt,  by  those  who  are  leaders  in  guiding  public 
opinion  in  this  matter  to  be  real  science;  the  cab  signal  is 
dependent  on  the  alertness  of  the  man  in  the  cab,  and  we  have 
got  into  the  habit  of  saying  that  that  is  unscientific. 

But,  as  I  said  before,  the  true  scientist  meets  facts  as  he 
finds  them.  Making  the  locomotive  runner  truly  reliable  is 
not  a  hopeless  problem  as  the  automatic  stop  people  are  claim- 
mg.  Mr.  Waldron  said  that  the  automatic  stops  on  the  Inter- 
borough  were  significant  as  enforcers  of  discipline.  It  is  by 
no  means  settled  that  the  stop  is  the  only  means  of  enforcing 
disciphne.  Smash  signals  at  draw  bridges  have  done  great 
things  in  this  respect,  although  we  never  hear  of  their  touch- 
ing the  locomotive.  The  late  John  T.  Cade,  back  in  1913, 
proposed  his  audible  roadside  signal  as  a  scheme  for  holding 
enginemen  to  vigilant  observance  of  signals,  the  practicability 
of  which  no  one  will  deny.  The  only  obstacles  to  his  scheme 
were  the  cost  and  the  entrenched  conservatism  of  American 
railroad  officers.  If  we  can  keep  both  the  fireman  and  the 
engineman  awake  and  alert  we  cover  all  reasonable  contin- 
gencies, except  the  death  of  both  of  these  men,  and  even  in 
that  case  it  is  easy  to  take  in  the  baggageman  as  a  third  per- 
son. In  short,  a  cab  signal  properly  managed  gives  reality 
to  the  monitorship  of  the  fireman,  a  safeguard  which  osten- 
sibly we  have  had  in  operation  for  many  years  past. 

The  recent  experiments  of  General  Squier  (Railway  Age, 
March  12)  are  enough  to  give  all  necessary  assurance  that  a 
cab  signal  can  be  readily  devised.  His  wireless  apparatus 
does  away  with  all  trouble  about  clearances.  It  is  capable, 
no  doubt,  of  working  both  a  cab  signal  and  a  recorder  such  a-s 
I  have  suggested  in  the  rear  car.  To  those  who  say  that  the 
cultivation  of  vigilance  to  a  satisfactory  degree  is  impossible, 
I  reply  that  this  problem  has  never  yet  been  tackled  on  the 
ordinary  railroad  with  suitable  vigor.  It  is  the  proper  func- 
tion of  a  scientist  to  perfect  the  discipline  of  enginemen.  We 
have  to  have  in  cabs  men  of  good  brains  to  meet  other  respon- 
sibilities—running down  long  grades,  deciding  when  lost 
time  can  be  made  up  with  safety,  etc.,  to  say  nothing  of  using 
the  fire  and  the  water  with  safety  and  intelligence.  Why^ 
therefore,  should  we  not  train  him  to  an  efficiency  where  we 
can  get  rid  of  the  bugbear  of  automatic  stops  and  speed  con- 
trol, ramps  and  clearances  and  excessive  costs,  countrywide 
uniformity  and  the  other  things  which  are  holding  everybody 
back  ? 

The  automatic  stop  is  a  beautiful  ideal,  and  so  is  the 
League  of  Nations;  but  both  of  these  idealistic  proposals  are 
having  such  very  hard  sledding  that  it  is  time  that  somebody, 
somewhere,  starts  out  on  a  new  tack. 

John  C.  Howard. 


It  is  ti.me  for  the  shippers  to  recognize  that  the  service  of 
the  railways  belongs  to  them,  as  much  as  the  bond  interest  be- 
longs to  those  who  have  furnished  the  money  for  betterments. 
The  stoppage  of  the  flow  of  funds  into  railway  investments  and 
the  turning  of  railway  earnings  into  wages  is  not  for  the  advan- 
tage of  the  service  of  shippers.  The  growth  of  the  railways  has 
stopped  and  the  growth  of  the  country  has  increased.  The  rail- 
ways are  about  at  the  limit  of  their  efficiency,  and  the  country 
must  make  up  its  mind  to  get  along  with  less  railway  service  or 
ir^pose  an  altp'-'^ative  on  those  who  talk  and  talk  and  do  nothing. 
— New  York  Times. 
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Germany's  Economic  Position  as  a  World  Nation 

Labor  Insurgency  and  a  Weak  Government  Have  Made  Its 
Industry  and  the  Railroads  Impotent 

By  Robert  E.  Thayer 

European  Editor  of  the  'Railway  Age. 


Part  I — General  Conditions 


GERMANY  TODAY  is  in  worse  condition  economically  and 
politically  than  any  of  the  other  nations  that  partici- 
pated in  the  war  with  the  exception  of  Russia.  Re- 
gardless of  the  fact  that  no  part  of  its  territory  suffered  the 
devastation  of  battle,  it  is  reaping  the  har\-est  from  the  seeds 
it  sowed  on  that  fateful  day  in  the  summer  of  1914.  Dis- 
organization, discontent  and  a  feeling  of  hopelessness  foreign 
to  German  traditions  pervades  the  entire  country  to  so  great 
an  extent  as  to  belie  those  traditions.  The  system  and  or- 
ganizaticHi  for  which  Germany  was  so  well  noted  before  the 
war  was  based  on  one  foundation — militarism — with  no 
guy  wires  to  support  it  in  case  that  foundation  failed.  As 
a  result  Germany  today  presents  a  decidedly  disconsolate 
picture — a  nation  divided  by  widely  conflicting  interests 
which  recent  developments  have  indicated  there  is  not  much 
hope  of  imiting.  Germany  will  be  slow  in  recovering  its 
standing  as  one  of  the  principal  nations  of  the  world  until 
a  stable,  sound  and  honest  government  is  established.  But 
that  government  will  not  be  controlled  by  the  militaristic 
party  for  the  people  are  done  with  it. 

The  Value  of  the  Mark 

It  was  extremely  interesting  to  talk  with  the  Germans  on 
their  home  ground.  No  matter  how  hard  one  tries  to  avoid 
discussing  the  recent  conflict,  the  German,  particularly  the 
North  German,  will  invariably  work  the  conversation  around 
to  that  subject.  They  are  very  free  to  admit  that  they  lost 
the  war  and  with  that  acknowledgment  they  seem  to  think 
that  it  should  be  written  off  the  books.  Their  greatest  com- 
plaint now  is  the  "valuta"  or  the  value  of  the  mark  as  com- 
pared with  foreign  monies — and  that  cuts  them  to  the 
"quick."  In  all  cases  the  impression  prevails  that  the  low 
value  of  the  mark  is  purely  artificial  and  is  due  to  a  pre- 
meditated determination  upon  the  part  of  their  former  ene- 
mies to  crush  Germany  economically.  They  forget  that  the 
Allied  nations  now  have  so  great  an  investment  in  Germany 
through  their  indemnities  that  it  is  not  for  the  best  interests 
of  the  Allies  to  bankrupt  the  nation. 

Laws  have  been  passed  which  all  Germans  take  a  parti- 
cular delight  to  enforce;  they  are  to  the  effect  that  foreigners 
shall  be  charged  anywhere  from  300  to  500  per  cent  above 
the  quoted  prices  for  their  purchases.  Even  in  the  hotels 
the  price  of  accommodation  is  based  upon  the  guest's  nation- 
ality. Booksellers  and  merchants  of  all  descriptions  inflate 
their  prices  to  foreigners.  In  one  case  one  ardent  "Junker" 
went  so  far  as  to  charge  the  normal  rate  of  exchange  for  his 
products,  but  needless  to  say  no  purchase  was  made. 

In  discussing  the  low  value  of  the  mark  the  German  points 
to  Switzerland,  Holland  and  other  small  countries  which 
"are  not  nearly  so  able  and  progressive  countries  as  Ger- 
many" as  an  example  of  how  absurd  it  is  that  the  German 
mark  should  have  such  a  low  value.  They  absolutely  over- 
look the  fact  that  unlimited  quantities  of  paper  money  have 

*This  article  is  written  from  ob'^ervations  made  on  a  recent  trip  into 
Germany  by  Mr.  Thayer.  It  will  appear  in  two  parts.  That  part  dealing 
more  particularly  with  railroads  will  appear  in  next  week's  issue.  In  the 
article  no  attempt  has  been  made  to  convert  the  German  marks  into  dollars 
because  of  the  varying  rates  of  exchange,  a  mark  now  being  worth  only 
1.44  cents  as  compared  with  23.8  cents  before  the  war. 
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been  issued  by  the  German  government  find  that  all  nations 
on  the  earth  have  little  confidence  in  that  country  today.  Aa 
a  matter  of  fact  money  means  nothing  in  Germany.  Con- 
tracts are  absolutely  worthless.  Arrangements  may  be  made 
today  for  the  purchase  of  materials  at  certain  prices  with 
delivery  three  or  six  months  hence,  but  at  the  time  of  de' 
liver}-  the  price  is  subject  to  a  revision  both  by  the  manu' 
facturer  and  by  the  government  which  places  a  tax  on  all  ex» 
ports  based  on  the  rate  of  exchange  at  the  time  of  export. 

The  German's  argument  for  this  is  that  they  do  not  want 
to  be  accused  of  "dumping,"  but  the  real  reason  is  they  seek 
retalliation  for  the  low  value  of  the  mark  and  they  also  want 
to  prevent  foreigners  from  buying  them  out.  There  is  much 
to  he  said  on  this  last  point.  Before  the  Germans  raised  their 
prices  to  foreigners  and  the  government  export  tax  was  put 
into  effect,  merchants  from  all  over  the  world  flocked  to  Ger- 
many to  procure  materials  in  order  to  benefit  by  the  low 
rate  of  exchange,  and  Germany  was  in  danger  of  being 
gutted.  In  one  particular  case,  a  Swedish  merchant  went  to 
Germany  for  bicycles.  The  manufacturers  had  agreed  among 
themselves  not  to  sell  at  the  prevailing  rate  of  exchange,  but 
this  enterprising  merchant  went  from  town  to  town,  bought 
his  requirements  at  retail,  shipped  them  to  Sweden  and 
realized  a  wonderful  profit.  In  another  case  a  merchant 
desired  to  send  out  thousands  of  circulars.  He  brought 
them  to  Germany  and  mailed  them  from  there  to  save  on  the 
postage. 

This  condition  of  affairs  makes  it  quite  difficult  to  con- 
tract with  German  firms  at  the  present  time.  Even  in  the 
country  itself  difficulty  is  found  in  trading.  Manufacturers 
will  demand  premiums  ranging  anywhere  from  50  to  100 
per  cent  for  their  products  for  prompt  delivery,  part  of  this 
premium  to  be  paid  in  food  or  clothing  for  their  workmen 
and  the  other  part  in  the  currency  of  some  foreign  country 
which  they  may  choose  to  name.  This  last  is  for  the  purpose 
of  establi.shing  credits  in  those  countries. 

Germany's  Position  as  Regards  Basic  Products 

No  more  illustrative  picture  of  Germany's  condition  can 
be  obtained  by  a  brief  study  of  its  position  as  regards 
raw  materials.  Primarily,  as  in  every  other  country  in  Eu- 
rope, Germany's  industry  is  limited  by  coal. 

The  Coal  Supply 

All  over  the  country  coal  is  mentioned  as  the  limiting 
factor.  In  the  year  1913,  the  production  of  coal  in  Germany 
was  175,000,000  tons.  Under  the  peace  treaty  Germany 
has  lost  about  35  per  cent  of  its  coal  producing  territory, 
Alsace-Lorraine  and  the  Saar  regions  with  16,000,000  tons. 
Upper  Silesia  with  41,000,000  tons,  and  the  occupied  terri- 
tory with  3,000,000  tons.  In  addition  to  this,  Germany 
must,  under  the  terms  of  the  peace  treaty,  deliver  from  31,- 
000,000  to  39,000,000  tons  of  coal  each  year  to  the  Allies. 

The  coal  miners  under  the  new  regime  in  Germanv  have 
a  seven-hour  day,  but  in  view  of  the  present  crisis,  they 
have  agreed  to  work  two  half  shifts  extra  each  week  at 
double  pay,  thus  making  a  49-hour  week.     The  grade  of 
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loal  i>  i;ri';illy  iiilcrior  to  wliat  it  \va.>;  lict'orr  tlic  war.  I» 
kfci)in^  with  (.vorytliinj;  olsi'  tlic  |)ria'.s  have  risen  tremen- 
dously. Families  are  rationed  to  one-(|uartcr  of  a  ton  of 
fuel  until  the  next  supply  is  received,  whiih  will  prohahly 
come  next  summer.  Of  this  thrw-lifths  can  he  obtained  in 
coal  and  coke  and  tvvo-fifth.s  in  wood  and  peat.  Household 
coal  is  selling  now  at  .nSO  marks  a  ton.  Coke  three  months 
ago  was  170  marks  a  ton  and  now  it  is  .selling  for  MO 
marks.  I-'ire-wcxxl  for  household  use  is  280  marks  a  ton. 
Similarly,  hunker  coal  has  ri.sen  greatly  in  jirice,  being  sold 
for  oOO  marks.  Railway  coal  is  In-ing  i)urcliased  for  200 
marks  a  ton,  the  price  being  lower  in  this  case  because  of 
the  ciuantity  purcha.sed. 

The  scarcity  of  coal  has  made  it  necessar)-  to  ration  tlie 
cjitirc  country  and  some  of  the  "luxury"  industries  are  ex- 
cluded from  the  ration  list  entirely.  An  interesting  incident 
in  this  respect  is  that  of  one  "luxury"  manufacturer  who 
al)solutely  had  to  have  coal  to  the  extent  that  he  found  it 
expedient  to  import  coal  from  the  I'nited  States  at  a  price  of 
4,200  marks  a  ton.  Germany  is  further  limited  from  fur- 
nishing coal  for  home  consumption  by  the  contract  which 
it  has  entered  into  with  France.  An  arrangement  has  been 
made  wherel)y  France  is  to. exchange  8,125  tons  of  iron- 
ore  a  day  for  6,500  tons  of  coal  from  Germany. 

A  very  interesting  side  light  on  the  condition  in  Germany 
is  illu.strated  in  the  way  the  coal  rationing  is  handled.  The 
hotels  in  Germany  are  particularly  well  heated  and,  in  fact, 
uncomfortaldy  so  and  upon  inquiry  it  was  learned  that  it 
was  an  ea.sy  matter  for  those  with  money  to  jiurchase  all 
the  coal  they  desired,  regardless  of  the  governmental  restric- 
tions. 

The  Iron  and  Steel  Industry 

The  principal  industry  in  Germany  before  the  war  was 
iron  and  steel.  With  the  territory  which  Germany  has  lost 
went  72.1  per  cent  of  her  ore  fields  and  a  very  large  pro- 
portion of  her  pig  iron  and  steel  manufacturing  facilities. 
Her  production  of  pig  iron  decreased  from  19,309,000  metric 
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tons  in  1913  to  6,292,537  metric  tons  in  1919.  Her  steel 
ingot  production  decreased  from  18,953,000  metric  tons  in 
1913  to  7,768,569  metric  tons  in  1919.  There  was  a  smaller 
decrease  in  the  production  of  ingot  steel  than  in  the  pro- 
duction of  pig  iron,  due  to  the  fact  that  in  1919,  and  in 
fact  throughout  the  war,  steel  was  made  with  an  increased 
use  of  scrap. 

The  theoretical  capacity  of  steel  production  within  the 
present  German  boundaries  is  from  12,000,000  to  14,000,000 
tons  per  year,  but  on  account  of  the  lack  of  coal  received, 
the  shortage  of  ore  and  general  labor  conditions,  it  is  im- 
possible to  obtain  a  production  of  more  than  7,000,000  or 
8,000,000  tons.  During  1919,  Germany  imported  iron  ore 
from  Sweden  to  the  amount  of  8,000,000  tons,  but  on  account 


of  the  great  difference  in  the  rate  of  exchange  sudi  importa- 
tions are  greatly  restricted,  for,  as  it  has  been  estimated, 
Germany  now  owes  Sweden  2,500,000,000  marks. 

In  addition  to  this  the  freight  charges  on  iron  ore  have 
greatly  increased,  j)articularly  for  the  Germans  with  the 
present  low  value  of  the  mark.  Hefore  the  war,  iron  ore 
was  Ijrought  from  Rotterdam  to  the  German  steel  district 
in  the  vicinity  of  Dusseldorf  by  barges  for  50  pfennigs  a 
ton.  The  price  today  is  75  mark.s — an  increase  of  15,000 
l)er  cent!  Tran.s])ortation  facilities  via  this  route  are  in 
the  hands  of  the  Dutch. 

The  Labor  Situation 

The  labor  situation  in  German}'  also  lias  a  very  direct 
l)earing  on  an  extent  to  which  Gennany  will  recover.  At  the 
t'me  of  the  revoluti(;n  in  January  of  tiiis  year,  labor  all  over 
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the  country  was  in  a  particularly  fermented  state.  It  has 
been  estimated  that,  regardless  of  the  great  increase  in  wages, 
the  output  per  man  has  decreased  to  30  to  20  per  cent  of 
the  prewar  standard.  The  eight-hour  day  is  universal 
throughout  the  country.  Where  two  shifts  are  used  the  men 
usually  work  from  six  in  the  morning  till  two  in  the  after- 
noon, with  but  a  short  time  for  lunch,  and  from  two  in  the 
afternoon  until  ten  at  night.  On  the  railways  it  was  found 
necessary  to  close  some  of  the  shops  absolutely  and  abandon 
all  work,  the  productive  labor  of  the  men  being  practically 
nil.  The  shops  were  reopened  a  short  time  later  and  those 
men  who  would  work  taken  on  under  a  definite  contract. 
In  one  railway  shop  the  pattern  makers  were  found  spending 
most  of  their  time  during  working  hours  making  toys,  which 
they  sold  in  the  street  in  their  off  hours.  The  labor  unions, 
which  are  now  strong  in  Germany,  are  constantly  preaching 
to  the  men,  "work  less  and  provide  labor  for  all." 

The  wages  of  tlie  workmen  have  increased  from  six  to 
seven  times  their  prewar  rates.  Metal  workers  in  March, 
1914,  earned  5.54  marks  a  day  on  an  average;  today  they 
are  receiving  35  marks.  Car  repairers  receive  4  marks  an 
hour  and  work  piece  work,  as  compared  with  60  pfennigs 
before  the  war.  Shipbuilders  receive  3.50  marks  an  hour, 
as  itgainst  50  pfennigs  before  the  war.  In  some  localities 
the  employers  are  strongly  organized.  In  the  case  of  the 
Berlin  district,  founders  are  able  to  obtain  help  for  from 
4  to  4'/2  marks  an  hour,  whereas  moulders  in  other  parts  of 
the  country  are  obtaining  5  marks  an  hour. 

Cost  of  Materials 

The  great  decrease  in  output  of  the  men,  coupled  with  a 
large  increase  in  wages,  naturally  has  a  tremendous  effect 
on  the  price  of  materials.  Boiler  plate  at  one  of  the  large 
locomotive  manufacturing  plants  costs  4,000  marks  a  ton — 
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when  they  can  get  it.  Basic  pig  iron  prices  have  increased 
from  60.56  marks  a  ton  at  the  beginning  of  1914  to  2,227 
marks  on  March  1,  1920.  Billets  have  increased  from  100 
marks  in  January,  1914,  to  2,290  marks  at  the  present  time. 
The  price  of  plates  has  increased  from  103.50  marks  in 
January,  1914,  to  3,435  marks  per  ton  at  present.  Acid 
bessemer  rails  have  increased  from  118  marks  in  January, 
1914,  to  2,800  marks  in  March,  1920.  The  price  of  ordi- 
nary finished  steel  has  increased  in  a  like  proportion,  bui 
in  this  case,  where  the  demand  is  so  great,  high  premiums 
are  being  demanded.  These  premiums  vary;  in  some  cases 
money  is  required,  in  other  cases  scrap  is  required  and  in 
still  further  cases  credits  on  countries  outside  of  Gennany, 
as  has  been  previously  mentioned.  In  a  like  manner  the 
cost  of  cars  and  locomotives  has  tremendou.sly  increased. 
Before  the  war  one  of  Germany's  up-to-date  express  pas- 
senger locomotives  would  cost  in  the  vicinity  of  115,000 
marks.  Today  the  same  locomotive  costs  approximately  700,- 
marks.     The  ordinary  freight  car,  which  cost  3,000  marks 


wonderful  spirit  and  determination.  Whereas  before  the  war 
50  per  cent  of  the  income  derived  from  its  products  came 
from  war  materials,  in  its  present  program  the  income  from 
this  source  will  be  practically  ncgligilile.  The  only  war 
materials  Krupps  intends  to  make  will  l)e  to  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  Gemiany's  small  army  and  navy.  This  com- 
pany is  looking  principally  to  the  railroad  field  as  an  out- 
let for  its  energies.  It  delivered  its  first  locomotive  last 
December  and  it  is  now  Ijuilding  locomotives  and  cars  at 
the  rate  of  300  and  2,000  i)cr  \'ear,  respectively,  working 
two  shifts  a  day.  It  is  its  ultimate  desire  to  be  in  a  posi- 
tion to  provide  everything  in  the  iron  and  steel  line  for 
the  complete  building  of  a  railroad  system.  The  present 
capacity  of  these  works  for  railway  material  is  sufficient 
to  meet  from  one-fifth  to  one-third  of  the  German  railway 
requirements  as  regards  iron  and  .steel  materials,  including 
cars  and  locomotives.  The  car  and  locomotive  plants  will 
be  increased  as  occasion  demands  to  an  output  of  900  loco- 
motives and  20,000  cars  per  year,  and  with  the  equipment 
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before  the  war,  now  costs  40,000  marks,  and  80,000  marks 
if  it  is  to  be  exported  from  the  country. 

The  information  given  above,  which  includes  authentic 
figures  in  so  far  as  it  has  been  possible  to  obtain  them, 
represents  perhaps  more  clearly  than  anything  else  the  real 
situation  in  Germany  today.  With  72  per  cent  of  her  iron 
ore  deposits  lost,  Germany  is  hardly  in  a  position  to  recover 
her  export  trade,  particularly  as  a  large  percentage  of  the 
ore  which  is  necessary  to  keep  her  extensive  steel  plants  busy 
is  under  the  control  of  France.  German  industrj'  has,  how- 
ever, great  hopes  of  recuperation.  It  has  the  equipment 
well  developed  and  can  see  no  reason  why,  now  that  the  war 
is  over,  it  should  not  again  participate  in  the  world's  trade. 
There  seems  to  be  an  utter  lack  of  appreciation  of  the  un- 
friendly feeling  other  nations  bear  to  Germany  as  a  result 
of  the  war.  Without  ships  she,  of  course,  does  not  count 
much  on  her  overseas  business,  but  Russia  looms  up  as  a 
great  market,  and  when  conditions  become  settled  it  is  ex- 
pected that  she  will  keep  Germany  busy  for  many  years. 
The  munition  manufacturers  are  making  extensive  prepara- 
tions for  a  peace  business.  The  chief  concern  of  the  char- 
acter in  Germany  is,  of  course,  Krupps. 

The   concern   is   entering  upon   its   reconstruction   with    a 


now  available  this  company  is  in  a  position  to  build  cheaply 
under  normal  conditions. 

One  interesting  feature  in  the  construction  of  the  loco- 
motives is  the  making  of  bar  frames  from  steel  slabs  rolled 
in  the  heavy  rolling  mills  previously  used  for  armor  plate. 
The  frames  are  cut  out  of  these  slabs,  some  5  to  6  in.  thick 
and  wide  enough  for  three  frames,  with  the  oxy-acetylene 
torch.  Krupp  has  increased  its  plant  for  the  manufacture 
of  wheels  and  axles  by  about  100  per  cent.  The  spring  plant 
is  well  developed  and  at  present  time  working  to  capacity. 
This  company  is  also  developing  its  plant  for  the  production 
of  agricultural  machinery,  typewriters,  automobile  parts  and 
all  other  materials  requiring  special  steels. 

During  the  war  the  working  area  of  the  Krupp  plant 
has  been  increased  about  70  per  cent  and  it  employed  115,- 
000  hands.  At  present,  due  to  the  lack  of  coal  and  raw  mate- 
rials, the  plant  is  working  to  but  one-third  capacity  and  has 
in  its  employ  only  43,000  hands.  The  demands  for  its 
products  are  so  great  that  it  can  not  begin  to  supply  what 
is  required,  but  it  was  hoped  to  be  able  to  increase  the  output 
to  one-half  or  even  two-thirds  of  the  plant  capacity  by  next 
summer.  In  view  of  recent  events  it  is  doubtful  if  this  will 
be  accomplished. 
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Railroad  Administration  Asks 
$420,000,000  Additional  Appropriation 

Washington,   D.    C. 

A.\  .ADDITION Ai.  .M'l'Kui'KiAiioN  of  :i;420, 727,341  for  the 
Railroad  Administration  \va.>;  asked  of  (\)nf!;rf.ss  in  a 
letter  of  estimate  submitted  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Preasury  on  April  2  by  Director  General  Hines.  With  the 
$1,450,(H)0,()0()  already  appropriated  thi.s  would  make  a  to- 
tal of  Ifl, 870, 727,341, 'of  which  $861,963,932  represents  the 
inclei)tedness  of  the  railroads  and  other  projK-rtics  to  the  gov- 
ernment; $104,839,431  rejiresents  investments,  chiefly  Lib- 
erty bonds  and  additions  and  betterments  to  inland  water- 
ways; $900,478,756  rei)resents  the  debit  balance  of  the  Rail- 
road Administration  to  March  1,  1920,  and  $3,445,222  is 
an  estimate  of  the  administrative  expenses  of  the  Railroad 
Administration   for  the  balance  of  this  year. 

Svvagar  Sherley,  director  of  the  Division  of  Finance,  and 
Brice  Clagctt,  assistant  to  the  director  general,  discussed  the 
details  of  the  appropriation  with  Chairman  Good  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Appropriations  on  Monday  and  Director 
General  Hines  and  other  officials  of  the  Railroad  Adminis- 
tration were  given  a  hearing  before  the  committee  on  Wednes- 
day. 

In  Diri\tor  General  Hines"  rejiort  to  the  President  dated 
February  28,  and  in  the  statements  submitted  to  Congress  at 
the  time  of  the  passage  of  the  railroad  bill  the  additional  ap- 
propriation that  would  be  recjuircd  was  estimated  at  $436,- 
000,000.  This  has  been  somewhat  reduced  in  the  revised 
statement  but  the  $420,000,000  now  asked  is  not  considered 
final  because  it  is  impossible  to  state  at  this  time  what  will 
be  the  result  of  the  settlement  of  claims  for  and  against  the 
government  and  the  companies  and  no  allowance  has  been 
made  for  tlie  net  amount  that  may  be  required  to  settle  main- 
tenance claims.  Mr.  Hines'  letter  explaining  the  need  for 
the  appropriation  is  as  follows: 

"I  have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith  an  estimate  in  the 
sum  of  $420,727,341  to  be  immediately  available  and  to  re- 
main available  until  expended,  and  to  be  added  to  and  con- 
sidered a  part  of  the  monies  provided  for  in  Section  202  of 
the  transportation  act  of  1920. 

"This  additional  sum  would  be  expended  in  the  same  man- 
ner and  for  the  same  purpose  and  under  the  same  conditions 
as  the  amount  appropriated  in  the  above  mentioned  section. 
The  need  for  this  appropriation  is  explained  by  the  follow- 
ing statement  showing  the  transactions  of  the  United  States 
Railroad  Administration : 

Indebtedness    to    the    Go-'emment    of    Railroads    and    Other 
Properties,    Including   Express    Companies: 

1.  Total  advances  by  the  Government  for  additions  and 
betterments    to    roadway    and    structures    and    equipment 

(except   funded   allocated   equipment) $765,821,450 

2.  Amount  of  probable  deductions  therefrom  on  account  of 
compensation,  depreciation,  open  account,  etc.,  due  com- 
panies              495,741.875 

3.  Net  amount  of  advances  for  additions  and  betterments 
to  roadway  and  structures  and  equipment  fexcept  allo- 
cated  equipment)    to   be    funded    for   ten   years 270,079,575 

4.  Advances  for  purchase  of  "Allocated"  equipment  which 
has  been  funded  through  equipment  trusts,  principal  pay- 
able in    15   annual   installments 367,806,968 

5.  Other  indebtedness  due   Government  to  be  evidenced  by 

by  one-year  notes   144,422,526 

6.  Long  term  notes  payable  to  Government 44,433,664 

7.  Stocks,  bonds,  and  receivers'  certificates  of  railroad  com- 
panies  owned    by    Government 35.221,199 

8.  Total,  representing  indebtedness  of  railroads  anil  other 
properties,  including  express  companies 861,963,932 

Other  investments  of  Railroad  Administration: 

9.  Additions  and  betterments  to  inland  water- 
ways (including  $3,479,011,  to  be  yet  ex- 
pended    in     satisfaction     of    contracts     made 

prior  to  March    1.    1920) $14,581,126 

10.  Miscellaneous     investment      (chiefly      Libertv 

Bonds)     90,258.305 

104.839,431 

11.  Total  of  items  of  indebtedness  .nnd   investment 966.S03,363 

Protit  a.vd  Loss  .-Xccount 
Estimated  ftxcess  of   Operating  Erpenses   and   Rentals  Over 
Operating  Revenues: 

12.  Class    (1)    railroads $677,513,152 


13.  Other  priviitily  owni-.l  iiiupfi  li<  s  («iniillir 
iiiiiil»,    BlcciiiuK    and    rrlriKcralor    car    lino 

anil    xtratimhlp    linen) 43,011,129 

14.  Inland    waterway*    2,449,739 

iS.     Kxjiennc  of  renlrnl  and  rrKinn.il  orRanizationn     13,954,980 

16.  Amcric.in    Kailway   l''.x|)riBs  Companv 38,111.742 

Other  I'rolit  and   I. ass  Drhit  Halanies: 

17.  Adjustment  for  materials  and  supplies  in  set- 
llrment  with  railroad  loiiipaiiirs  on  account 
imrra»in({    prices 85,204.618 

18.  Net    interest    adjustments    and    miscellaneous 

income  debits  and  credits 40,233,396 

l").  Total   i)rofit   and  loss  debit   balance '>O0.4"8.756 

2(1.     .Administrative   expenses   of  the   Railroad   Administration 

from   March   1.   1920,  to  January   1,    1921 3,445,222 

21.  Grand   total    requirements 1.870.727.341 

23.  OriKinal   api>ropriation.   federal  Control   Act  .$500,000,000 

24.  Deficiency   appropriation    750,000,000 

25.  Appropriation  carried   in  Transportation  Act 

of    1920    200,000,000 

26.  Total    appropriations    1,450,000.000 

27.  Estimatc'l  amount  reqinred  to  enable  Railroad  Adminis- 
tration to  fund  certain  indebtedness  of  the  railroad  com- 
panies in  accordance  with  the  Transportation  Act.  and  to 

defray  the  costs  of  the  Federal  control 420,727,341 

"In  connection  with  the  foregoing  estimate  of  the  amount 
of  the  appropriation  re(|uired  to  liquidate  the  affairs  of  the 
Railroad  Administration,  no  allowance  has  been  made  for 
the  settlement  of  claims  on  the  part  of  the  corporations  for 
under  maintenance  of  their  property  during  the  period  of  fed- 
eral control.  While  there  may  be  such  claims  on  the  part 
of  some  corporations,  there  will  be,  on  the  other  hand,  claims 
by  the  government  against  other  corporations  for  mainte- 
nance of  the  property  in  excess  of  the  contract  requirements, 
which  may  require  the  payment  of  sums  by  the  corporations 
to  the  government.  In  the  absence  of  final  figures,  it  seems 
best  not  to  make  any  estimate  of  the  net  amount  required  to 
settle  maintenance  claims." 

Thus  far  the  only  large  road  that  has  filed  its  claim  for 
undcrmaintenance  is  the  Seaboard  Air  Line  and  the  amount 
of  its  claim  has  not  been  made  public.  The  Railroad  Ad- 
ministration has  not  yet  stated  its  claims  against  the  com- 
panies for  maintenance  in  excess  of  its  contract  obligation, 
but  it  is  withholding  sums  from  its  payments  to  the  com- 
panies on  account  of  their  rental  for  the  period  of  federal 
control  to  cover  the  amount  of  such  possible  claims  for  over- 
maintenance.  The  railroads  that  think  they  have  something 
coming  to  them  for  deferred  maintenance  are  not  in  such  a 
fortunate  position  as  to  be  able  to  retain  control  of  the  amount 
in  dispute. 

As  far  as  the  present  estimate  indicates,  the  cost  to  the 
government  of  federal  control  of  the  railroads  and  other  trans- 
portation systems  stands  at  about  $904,000,000,  assuming 
that  the  outstanding  indebtedness  to  the  government  will  be 
paid  in  full.  This  does  not,  of  course,  include  the  deficit 
which  the  government  is  expected  to  have  to  pay  on  account 
of  its  extension  of  the  guaranteed  standard  return  for  six 
months. 

The  revised  statement  contains  many  changes  in  the  fig- 
ures as  compared  with  the  estimates  made  by  the  Railroad  Ad- 
ministration before  the  January  and  February  returns  were 
in.  (Railway  Age  for  March  5,  page  695).  For  in.stance, 
the  advances  for  additions  and  betterments,  estimated  at 
$780,000,000,  are  now  stated  at  $765,000,000.  The  amount 
which  may  be  deducted  therefrom  on  account  of  rental  has 
been  increased  from  $461,000,000  to  $495,000,000.  The 
net  amount  of  the  indebtedness  for  additions  and  betterments 
which  the  roads  are  given  10  years  to  pay  for  has  been  re- 
duced from  $318,000,000  to  $270,000,000.  but  the  amount 
due  on  account  of  the  equipment  funded  for  15  years  has 
been  increased  from  $357,000,0000  to  $367,000,000.  The 
indebtedness  of  the  roads  to  the  government  to  be  evidenced 
by  one-year  notes  has  been  reduced  from  $194,000,000  to 
$144,000,000.  The  amount  of  railroad  securities  owned  by 
the  government  has  been  increased  from  $23,000,000  to  $35,- 
000,000. 

The  total  representing  the  indebtedness  of  the  railroads  i 
and  other  companies  to  the  government  has  been  reduced  from  I 
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$938,000,000  to  $861,963,932,  and  the  government's  invest- 
ment in  additions  and  betterment?  to  inland  waterways  and 
in  Liberty  bonds,  etc.,  has  been  increased  from  $93,000,000 
to  $104,839,431,  making  the  total  of  items  of  indebtedness 
and  investment,  which  the  government  may  be  expected  to 
recover,  $966,803,363  instead  of  $1,031,899,451,  as  pre- 
viously estimated. 

The  amount  of  the  Railroad  Administration's  debit  bal- 
ance has  been  increased  in  the  revised  statement  from  $854,- 
000,000  to  $900,000,000,  to  which  must  be  added  the  es- 
timate of  $3,445,000  for  its  expenses  for  the  balance  of  1920. 
The  estimated  excess  of  operating  expenses  and  rentals  of 
Class  I  roads  has  been  reduced  in  the  revised  statement  from 
$715,000,000  to  $677,000,000,  while  the  loss  from  the  opera- 
tion of  other  properties  has  been  increased  and  the  amount  for 
adjustment  of  materials  and  supplies  has  been  increased  from 
$74,000,000  to  $85,000,000.  The  item  which  includes  in- 
terest adjustments  has  been  converted  from  a  credit  of  $17,- 
900,000  to  a  debit  of  $40,000,000. 


Wage  Controversy  to 

Go  to  Labor  Board 

Washington,    D..    C. 

NEGOTIATIONS  between  the  conference  committees  consti- 
tuting a  bi-partisan  board  representing  the  railroads 
and  the  principal  organizations  of  railroad  employees 
that  are  asking  additional  increases  in  wages  estimated  at 
over  one  billion  dollars  annually  were  terminated  on  April  1, 
after  the  railroad  committee  had  declined  the  requests  on  the 
ground  that  the  roads  could  not  assume  the  responsibility  of 
adding  such  a  burden  to  the  costs  of  transportation,  which 
are  necessarily  borne  by  the  public,  without  the  full  knowl- 
edge and  consent  of  the  public,  through  its  representatives, 
and  that  the  entire  matter  must  be  disposed  of  as  provided 
in  the  Transportation  Act.  This  means  that  the  controversy 
must  be  submitted  to  the  Railroad  Labor  Board  to  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  President,  on  which  the  public  will  have  three 
representatives,  the  employees  three  and  the  railroad  manage- 
ments three.  The  railroad  committee  invited  the  committee 
representing  the  employees  to  join  with  it  in. the  formation 
of  a  committee  to  prepare  data  on  the  various  aspects  of  the 
subject  which  must  ultimately  be  presented  to  the  Labor 
Board,  with  a  view  to  expediting  the  disposition  of  the  case. 
The  labor  committee  declined  to  join  with  it  in  the  formation 
of  such  a  committee  and  announced  its  intention  of  appealing 
direct  to  the  Labor  Board. 

The  conference  committee  representing  the  employees  in- 
sisted that  the  representatives  of  the  railroads  and  of  the 
employees  by  conference  should  reach  an  agreement  upon 
wages  and  working  conditions  and  that  the  law  contemplates 
such  an  agreement  prior  to  any  opportunity  for  participation 
by  the  representatives  of  the  public.  In  reply  to  this  con- 
tention, E.  T.  Whiter,  chairman  of  the  Railway  E.xecutives' 
Conference  Committee,  said  in  a  public  statement : 

"While  Section  301  of  the  transportation  act  does  provide 
that  representatives  of  the  carriers  and  of  their  employees 
may  reach  agreement  upon  matters  in  controversy,  it  is  not 
believed  by  the  management  conferees  that  Congress  ever  con- 
templated that  a  controversy  involving  so  great  an  addition 
to  transportation  costs  and  in  which  the  public  is  therefore 
so  vitally  interested  should  be  disposed  of  by  direct  negotia- 
tion. 

"This  interpretation  of  the  spirit  of  the  law  is  borne  oui 
by  the  provision  in  Section  307  that  if  the  carriers  and  the 
employees  should  by  direct  negotiation  agree  upon  wage  in- 
creases 'likely  to  necessitate  a  substantial  readjustment  of  the 
rates  of  any  carrier,'  the  Labor  Board  may  suspend  such 
agreement  until  it  can  inquire  into  its  character. 

"Another    provision    brings    out    this    thought    still    more 


clearly  by  providing  that  in  important  cases  at  least  one  mem- 
ber of  the  public  group  on  the  Lalror  Board  must  join  in 
the  decision  in  order  to  make  it  effective.  In  view  of  this 
specific  provision  of  the  law  it  seems  clear  to  us  that  its 
framers  never  intended  that  representatives  of  the  manage- 
ments and  of  the  employees,  without  any  public  representa- 
tion, should  reach  an  agreement  upon  demands  involving 
more  than  a  billion  dollars  increase  in  wages." 

The  position  of  the  railroads  was  stated  in  a  letter  from 
Mr.  Whiter  to  B.  M.  Jewell,  chairman,  Railway  Employees' 
Conference  Committee,  on  March  30,  as  follows: 

"In  conformity  with  a  request  made  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States  upon  the  Association  of  Railway  Executives 
and  the  chief  executives  of  the  various  organizations  of  em- 
ployees, this  board,  or  joint  conference,  was  convened  for  the 
purpose  of  endeavoring  to  dispose  of  the  wage  requests  pend- 
ing at  the  end  of  federal  control  by  the  method  provided  in 
Section  301  of  the  transportation  act. 

"The  first  meeting  was  held  on  March  10,  1920,  at  which 
the  director  general  addressed  the  board  and  left  with  us  the 
thought  that,  owing  to  the  importance  of  the  subject  and  the 
delay  that  had  already  ensued,  the  whole  matter  should  be 
taken  up  at  once  and  expedited  to  the  greatest  possible  extent. 
As  some  preliminary  work  was  necessary,  subsequent  confer- 
ences were  held  March  22  to  25,  inclusive,  within  which  time 
you  submitted  your  respective  propositions.  A  recess  was 
then  taken  during  which  the  railroad  representatives  consid- 
ered your  requests  and  compiled  figures  to  estimate  the  in- 
creased yearly  costs.  A  very  conservative  estimate  shows 
a  total  of  more  than  one  billion  dollars. 

"This  estimate  is  based  only  on  the  requested  changes  in 
the  rates  of  pay,  and  no  attempt  has  been  made  to  estimate 
the  cost  of  changes  in  rules  which  would  further  materially 
increase  the  total.  Consideration  of  your  requests  and  the 
bases  upon  which  they  are  predicated  has  convinced  our  con- 
ferees that  there  is  no  intermediate  ground  which  could  be 
reached  that  in  itself  would  not  represent  an  aggregate  sum 
so  great  as  to  be  beyond  the  possibility  of  our  reaching  a 
settlement. 

"To  study  all  angles  of  the  subject  exhaustively  would 
require  a  long  time,  and,  notwithstanding  any  points  which 
might  develop  in  your  favor,  the  railroads  could  not  assume 
the  responsibility  of  adding  such  a  burden  to  the  cost?  of 
transportation,  excepting  with  the  full  knowledge  and  con- 
sent of  the  public  through  its  representatives,  and  we  must, 
therefore,  decline  to  grant  your  requests,  and  let  the  matter 
be  disposed  of  as  provided  in  the  transportation  act. 

"We  feel  that  it  would  be  an  injustice  to  you  and  to  those 
you  represent  to  further  prolong  these  conferences,  and  if  you 
desire  to  appeal  to  the  Labor  Board,  we  invite  you  to  select 
a  committee  of  your  representatives  to  work  with  a  committee 
which  we  may  select  to  prepare  data  on  the  various  aspects 
of  the  subject,  so  that  we  can  agree  upon  such  data,  even 
in  part,  some  time  at  least,  will  have  been  saved  in  presenting 
the  case  to  the  Labor  Board. 

"We  note  that  the  propositions  submitted  include  several 
subjects  which  we  understand  were  disposed  of  by  the  United 
States  Railroad  Administration  prior  to  the  termination  of 
federal  control,  and  therefore  ought  not  to  be  considered  as 
pending.  However,  in  view  of  our  conclusions  as  to  the  dis- 
position of  the  present  requests,  it  appears  unnecessary  to  en- 
ter into  a  discussion  of  these  features  of  the  situation  at  this 
time." 

To  this  Mr.  Jewell,  as  chairman  of  the  employees'  com- 
mittee, replied  on  April  1  in  part  as  follows : 

"The  attitude  of  your  committee  in  failing  to  carry  out  the 
wishes  of  the  President  of  the  United  States  comes  as  a  sur- 
prise to  us,  and  will  result  in  keen  disappointment  to  our 
constituents,  as  well  as  the  general  public,  both  of  whom  are 
parties  as  interest  and  entitled  to  more  consideration  from  the 
bi-partisan  board  than  you  have  elected  to  give. 
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"Wi-  uiulii^taiul  from  this  that  your  aiinmittiT  lia.s  (kfi- 
niti'ly  driliiu'il  to  assume  the  ri'si)()ii.sil)ilily  ami  jicrionn  tlu- 
duty  wliiili  is  so  iK-arly  dcsiri'd  in  tlio  jjuhlii.  illtl■a•.•^t,  and 
wliiili  Section  .U)l,  as  we  unilerstand  it,  contemplates;  that 
of  agnring  in  eonference  upon  rates  of  jiay  for  railroad 
employees  which  are  just  and  rea.sonahle. 

"Your  statement  that  no  ajjreement  should  lie  reached  by 
the  railroads  and  emjjloyees  which  has  not  been  passed  u])on 
by  the  representatives  of  the  jjublic,  given  as  the  reason  for 
terminating  the  negotiations,  is  not  in  accord  w  itli  our  under- 
standing of  tlie  law. 

"Section  M)\  clearly  intends  tliat  the  representatives  of  the 
railroads  and  emjiloyees  should,  l)y  conference,  agree  upon 
just  and  reasonable  rates  of  pay,  working  conditions, 
etc. 

"Your  committee  has  declined  to  comjjly  with  the  plain 
provisions  of  the  law-,  and  assume  the  responsibility  of  rail- 
road managements  with  regard  thereto,  and  has  not  given 
consideration  to  the  recjuests  of  the  enii)loyees  for  just  and 
reasonable  rates  of  pay,  w^orking  conditions,  etc.,  based  upon 
the  provisions  of  Section  307,  ])aragraph  (d),  which  shall 
be  the  guide  of  the  labor  l)oard.  Therefore,  these  same  pro- 
visions should  be  the  guide  of  all  jjarties  who  deal  with  these 
questions. 

"Your  entire  deliberations  seem  to  have  been  predicated 
upon  the  sole  basis  of  the  costs  without  regard  to  the  ju.stness 
and  reasonableness  of  the  requests  of  railroad  employees. 

"Your  declination  to  consider  the  requests  of  the  employees 
upon  their  merits  does  not  place  us  in  a  position,  at  this  time, 
to  join  with  you  in  the  appointment  of  committees  to  prepare 
data  for  presentation  to  the  Labor  Board. 

"The  decision  of  your  committee  forces  us  to  appeal  to 
the  Labor  Board  under  the  provisions  of  the  transportation 
act,  and  so  notify  President  Wilson,  because  of  his  request 
for  the  creation  of  this  bi-partisan  board." 

Copies  of  this  correspondence  were  sent  to  the  President. 

The  labor  committee  also  tried  to  secure  an  agreement  from 
the  railroad  committee  to  preserve  the  effect  of  the  general 
orders  of  the  Railroad  Administration  relating  to  wages,  and 
the  supplements,  amendments,  addenda,  national  agreements 
and  interpretations  thereof,  but  the  committee  representing 
the  railroads  took  the  position  that  this  was  outside  its 
province. 

The  principal  labor  organizations  made  the  following  nomi- 
nations for  appointment  to  the  Labor  Board,  in  accordance 
with  the  regulations  promulgated  by  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission : 

Group  No.  1.  F.  A.  Burgess,  assistant  grand  chief,  Broth- 
erhood of  Locomotive  Engineers;  Albert  Phillips,  vice  presi- 
dent. Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Firemen  and  Enginemen; 
L.  E.  Sheppard,  president.  Order  of  Railway  Conductors; 
G.  H.  Sines,  vice  president.  Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Train- 
men; William  A.  Titus,  vice  president.  Switchmen's  Union 
of  North  America. 

Group  No.  2.  A.  O.  Wharton,  president,  railway  em- 
ployees' department,  American  Federation  of  Labor,  first 
choice;  B.  M.  Jewell,  acting  president,  railway  employees' 
department,  American  Federation  of  Labor  is  named  as 
second  choice. 

Group  No.  3.  J.  J.  Dermody,  vice  president,  Order  of 
Railroad  Telegraphers;  A.  E.  Barker,  president,  L'nited 
Brotherhood  of  ^Maintenance  of  Way  Employees  and  Railroad 
Shop  Workers;  James  J.  Forrester,  president.  Brotherhood 
of  Railway  and  Steamship  Clerks,  Freight  Handlers,  Ex- 
press and  Station  Employees. 

The  railway  executives  also  submitted  six  nominations  and 
the  organizations  representing  subordinate  officials  and  sev- 
eral minor  labor  organizations  w'ere  also  allowed  to  submit 
nominations. 


Railroad  Law  Departments  to  Settle 

Claims  for  Director  General 

Till  LAW  1)1  I'.AKi  Ml  \  I  of  tin-  various  railroads  have 
been  authorized  and  recjue.sted  tcj  iiaiidle  and  settle 
for  the  director  general  of  railroads,  claims  and  .suits 
for  loss  and  damage,  personal  injuries,  etc.,  during  federal 
control,  subject  to  a  limitation  as  to  the  amount.  'Ihe  in- 
structions are  given  in  a  circular  issued  by  E.  Marvin  Under- 
wood, general  (oun^el  of  the  Railroad  Administration,  as 
follows: 

"Supplementing  jjrevious  instructions  and  until  further 
notice,  your  law  department  is  authorized  and  retjuested,  pur- 
suant to  existing  general  orders  Nos.  41  and  57a,  and  circu- 
lars Nos.  .5,  5,  6  and  7  of  the  Claims  and  Property  Protection 
Section,  to  handle,  for  the  director  general  of  railroads,  and 
for  his  account,  all  claims,  demands,  actions  and  suits  (except 
claim.-,  and  suits  of  carriers  against  the  director  general  (;r 
the  United  States). 

"(1)  Whether  now  jjending  or  hereafter  instituted,  grow- 
ing out  of  the  operation  of  the  properties  of  your  com[)any  by 
the  director  general  during  federal  control;  (2)  which  are 
now  pending  and  which,  although  arising  out  of  the  opera- 
tion, during  federal  control,  of  some  other  .system  of  trans- 
portation, were  handled,  during  federal  control,  by  attorneys 
wiio  had  charge,  for  the  director  general,  of  litigation  and 
claims  ari.sing  out  of  the  operation  of  your  proj)erties;  (3) 
which,  unless  otherwise  specifically  provided  for,  may  be 
hereafter  filed  or  instituted  and  which  would  be,  according 
to  the  practice  during  the  period  of  federal  control,  handled 
by  your  law  department,  although  such  litigation  or  claims 
have  arisen  out  of  the  operation  during  federal  control  of 
some  other  system  of  transportation  (for  example,  freight 
claims  made  upon  you  as  a  connecting  carrier,  although  the 
damage  may  have  been  caused  by  another  carrier). 

"\A'hen  it  is  thought  that  a  claim  or  suit  may  be  better 
handled  Ijy  another  carrier,  which,  because  more  directly 
affected,  agrees  to  take  charge  of  same,  it  may  be,  with  the 
approval  of  the  general  counsel  of  the  director  general,  trans- 
ferred to  such  other  carrier  for  future  handling. 

"Authority  is  hereby  conferred  upon  your  law  department, 
upon  such  terms  as  in  its  judgment  will  best  protect  and  pro- 
mote the  interests  of  the  director  general  and  of  the  United 
States,  to  compromise  and  settle  all  suits  and  claims  arising 
out  of  personal  injuries,  involving  not  more' than  $3,500  in 
any  one  case;  all  suits  and  claims  arising  out  of  loss  and 
damage  to  freight,  fire  and  stock  claims  and  suits,  and  mis- 
cellaneous claims  and  suits,  involving  not  more  than  $500  in 
any  one  case,  and  to  arrange  for  the  accounting  with  refer- 
ence thereto  and  payments  thereof  as  provided  in  general 
orders  Nos.  66,  67  and  68  (except  as  to  payment  of  final 
judgments,  decrees  and  awards,  rendered  after  Februarj' 
29,  1920,  as  to  which  special  instructions  are  necessary  and 
will  be  subsequently  issued).  As  to  the  settlement  and  pay- 
ment of  all  other  suits  and  claims  specific  authority  therefor 
must  be  first  secured  from  the  general  counsel  of  the  director 
general,  and  a  statement  of  facts,  together  with  your  recom- 
mendations, should  be  forwarded  to  him  with  the  request 
for  such  authority. 

"These  instructions  do  not  refer  to  payment  of  overcharges, 
which  are  covered  by  General  Order  No.  68,  nor  to  reparation 
claims  which  have  not  been  made  the  subject  of  formal  com- 
plaint before  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  Such 
reparation  claims  will  be  handled  pursuant  to  instructions 
contained  in  circular  No.  7,  of  the  Division  of  Traffic,  as 
amended  Februan'  25,  1920." 
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Higher  Rates  or  T.\xes. — If  there  must  under  private  owner- 
ship and  management  be  a  direct  increase  of  rates  it  will  be 
instead  of  the  absorption  of  losses  by  the  taxpayers. — Moline 
(III.)   Dispatch. 


Southern  Railway  Rebuilds  Chattanooga  Bridge 

Condemnation  of  the  Old  Spans  Forces  Rapid  Completion  of 
the  New  Tennessee  River  Structure 


A  PROJECT  in  emergency  bridge  construction  was  recently 
completed  by  the  Southern  Railway  at  Chattanooga, 
Tenn.,  as  a  consequence  of  an  unusual  predicament 
brought  about  through  the  barring  of  traffic  from  its  Ten- 
nessee river  bridge  at  that  point  subsequent  to  the  raising 
of  a  question  as  to  its  safety  under  the  loads  imposed  by  the 
existing  traffic.  Following  complaints  regarding  the  ade- 
quacy of  the  truss  spans  of  this  structure,  engineers  in  the 
employ  of  the  United  States  Railroad  Administration  made 
an  inspection  and  report  on  the  bridge  with  the  result  that 
the  operation  of  trains  over  the  structure  was  discontinued 
until  the  truss  spans  could  be  strengthened  or  replaced. 

The  obstacle  which  this  ruling  imposed  on  the  Southern 
in  the  handling  of  traffic  on  its  western  lines  will  be  more 
readily  understood  with  the  help  of  the  small  map  showing 
the  lines  of  the  system  in  the  vicinity  of  Chattanooga,  Knox- 


Map   Showing   How   Traffic   Was   Detoured   During   Recon- 
struction 

ville  and  Atlanta.  The  through  traffic  over  the  Cincinnati, 
New  Orleans  &  Texas  Pacific  from  Cincinnati  to  Birming- 
ham, New  Orleans,  Atlanta,  Jacksonville  and  other  points 
in  the  south,  is  normally  handled  through  Chattanooga  as 
indicated  by  the  heavy  lines  on  the  map.  This  route  in- 
volves the  crossing  of  the  Tennessee  river  over  the  bridge  in 
question  at  Tennbridge,  about  six  miles  northeast  of  Chatta- 
nooga. 

During  the  time  that  the  bridge  was  out  of  service,  it  was 
necescsary  to  detour  all  through  freight  trains  between  Cin- 
cinnati and  southern  points,  as  indicated  by  the  heav>-  dotted 
line,  via  Harriman  Junction,  Knoxville  and  Cleveland,  and 
thence  either  south  through  Atlanta  and  beyond,  or  west 
through  Chattanooga  to  Birmingham  and  New  Orleans. 
Through  passenger  trains  between  Cincinnati  and  the  south- 
east followed  the  same  route,  but  those  running  between  Cin- 
Icinnati  and  New  Orleans  followed  the  usual  line  of  the  Cin- 


cinnati, New  Orleans  &  Texas  Pacific  to  a  jwint  just  north 
of  the  bridge,  thence  westward  over  an  industrial  spur  and 
the  tracks  of  the  Chattanooga  Traction  Company  to  North 
Chattanooga,  a  suburb  located  just  across  the  river  from  Chat- 
tanooga. A  temporary  passenger  station  was  installed  at  this 
point  from  which  passengers  were  taken  by  bus  to  the  busi- 
ness center  of  the  city  or  to  the  terminal  station  for  transfer 
to  trains  for  the  southwest.  A  more  detailed  statement  of  the 
manner  in  which  the  detouring  was  acomplished  appeared  in 
the  Railway  Age  for  March  12,  1920,  page  772. 

Old  Structure  ''n  Service  40  Years 

The  old  Tennessee  River  bridge  was  built  in  1878  for  single 
track  and  consisted  of  six  through,  Whipple  truss  spans  210  ft. 
long,  one  through  span  of  261  ft.,  and  one  through  swing 
span  of  283  ft.,- all  measured  center  to  center  of  piers.  The 
elevation  of  the  base  of  rail  was  65  feet  above  low  water  level 
in  the  river,  but  only  about  11  ft.  above  the  maximum  re- 
corded high  water.  The  ground  level  adjacent  to  the  river, 
more  especially  on  the  south  bank,  is  relatively  low,  so  that 
long  approach  embankments  were  necessary.  The  substruc- 
ture consisted  of  high  stone  masonry  piers  and  T-abutments. 
Owing  to  the  fact  that  the  river  bottom  is  bare  rock,  or  rock 
covered  with  a  relatively  thin  blanket  of  loose  stone,  clay 
and  gravel,  nearly  all  of  the  old  piers  were  placed  directly  on 
the  rock  bottom. 

The  renewal  of  this  bridge  to  provide  for  modern  train 
loads  and  double  track  was  undertaken  in  1916.  It  was 
decided  to  replace  six  of  the  old  210-ft.  fixed  spans  by  new 
ones  of  the  same  length,  move  the  channel  opening  north- 
ward about  260  ft.,  so  as  to  occupy  the  position  of  the  old 
261 -ft.  span  and  a  part  of  the  old  north  channel  opening, 
and,  in  place  of  a  draw  span,  provide  a  vertical  lift  span 
with  a  channel  opening  of  300  ft.  clear  width  and  arranged 
to  raise  sufficiently  to  give  a  vertical  clearance  of  50  ft.  above 
high  water.  This  involved  provision  for  a  new  230-ft.  fixed 
span  south  of  the  lift  span.  It  also  required  the  widening  of 
the  two  abutments  and  Piers  4,  5,  6,  7  and  8  to  accommodate 
the  double-track  superstructure,  in  addition  to  the  construc- 
tion of  a  new  pier  to  carry  the  south  end  of  the  new  lift 
span. 

Work  was  prosecuted  along  this  line  during  1916  and 
part  of  1917.  The  new  pier  was  built  and  the  old  ones 
jacketed  and  extended  and  the  abutments  were  widened  by 
changing  them  into  reinforced  concrete  counterfort  wing 
abutments.  Progress  on  the  superstructure  was  carried  to 
the  point  of  fabricating  and  erecting  the  300-ft.  lift  span, 
but  omitting  the  elevating  towers  and  machinery.  To  pro- 
vide room  for  this  span  it  was  necessary  to  cut  off  about 
53  ft.  from  the  north  end  of  the  old  draw  span,  provide  a 
counterbalance  and  continue  the  span  in  operation  in  that 
shape.  With  the  bridge  in  this  condition,  work  was  sus- 
pended in  1917  on  account  of  the  war  and  nothing  further 
was  done  until  the  structure  was  ordered  out  of  ser^'ice  in 
August,  1919. 

Rapid   Construction  Imperative 

The  emergency  brought  about  by  this  order  called  for  a 
construction  program  that  would  insure  the  restoration  of  this 
river  crossing  at  the  earliest  possible  date.  Aside  from  the 
interference  with  traffic,  the  recurrence  of  high  water  in  the 
Tennessee  river  each  winter  made  it  necessary  to  institute  a 
plan  that  would  insure  the  completion  of  the  substructure 
work  before  cold  weather.     After  making  estimates  of  the 
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tiim-  iUTis.s.iry  to  I'abrii.ilc  and  i-ivcl  llic  truss  spans  rniuircd 
for  tlie  adopted  plan  and  taking  into  account  tiie  fact  that 
the  iration  fal.>io\\ork  would  l>o  in  use  just  at  the  time  when 
the  ilanger  of  liigii  water  was  the  {greatest,  it  was  decided  to 
make  radical  changes  in  the  plans  for  the  bridge.  In  place 
of  tlie  truss  spans  it  was  decided  to  provide  deck  plate  girder 
spans,  consisting,  in  general,  of  two  lOS-ft.  girders  for  each 
of  the  210-ft.  truss  spans  and  two  115-ft.  girders  for  the 
2J0-ft.  truss  span.  liiis  required  the  construction  of  six 
addition;il  intennediate  piers  and  the  raising  of  the  entire  sub- 
structure, since  tiie  sul)stitution  of  deck  plate  girders  for  the 
through  truss  spans  made  it  necessary  to  raise  the  track  grade 
by  5.62  ft.  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  War  Department. 


i\)  this  end  the  material  overlying  the  rotk  at  tiic  .iilc  of 
each  flier  was  removed  with  an  orangc-])eel  l)ucket,  handled 
by  a  stiff-leg  derrick  mounted  on  a  ."-(ow,  the  spoil  Uing 
dumju-d  back  into  the  river  at  a  point  within  the  reach  of 
the  swing  of  the  b(x>m.  On  the  rcKk  surface  thus  i)re])ared, 
a  cofferdam  16.5  ft.  by  40  ft.  in  plan  was  floated  into  posi- 
tion and  sunk  by  weighting  it  with  steel  rails.  This  was 
comjiosed  of  a  single  tliickne.ss  of  12-in.  by  12-in.  timber 
placed  horizontally  and  drifted  together.  It  was  stiffencu 
by  other   1  2  in.  iiv  12-in.  pieces  placed  vertically  in.side  the 


View  of  the  Old  Spans  on  the  Rebuilt  Piers 

One  effect  of  this  was  to  require  the  embankment  approaches 
to  the  bridge  to  be  raised,  the  elevation  at  the  north  end  being 
carried  back  3,400  ft.  and  requirng  the  placing  of  65,000 
cu.  yd.  of  filling  and  that  on  the  south  end  going  back  2,700 
ft.  with  the  use  of  115,000  cu.  yd.  of  additional  embankment 
material. 

How  the  Foundation  Work  Was  Handled 

New  Pier  6 -A  was  placed  on  45  Raymond  concrete  piles 
v?ith  about  24  to  30  ft.  penetration,  their  tops  being  embedded 
in  a  reinforced  concrete  footing  slab  4  ft.  thick.     The  other 


The    Cofferdam,  Bottom   Dump    Bucket  and    Tower   Spout 

walls  at  the  comers  and  at  intervals  between.  To  take  care 
of  any  irregularities  in  the  rock  surface,  sheet  piling  was 
driven  inside  the  walls  at  places  where  the  bottom  of  the 
cofferdam  walls  was  not  in  contact  with  rock.  The  condition 
of  the  bottom  and  the  position  of  the  cofferdam  with  respect 
to  the  rock  w'as  carefully  checked  by  a  diver.  As  a  further 
precaution,  the  outside  of  the  open  caisson  was  banked  with 
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five  new  piers  were  carried  to  rock.  Piers  2-A  to  5-A,  inclu- 
sive, were  located  directly  in,  or  close  to,  open  water,  with  the 
depth  of  water  running  up  to  about  23  ft.,  so  that  the  con- 
struction and  sinking  of  cofferdams  or  open  caissons,  which 
would  have  permitted  excavation  and  concreting  in  the  dry, 
would  have  constituted  a  difficult  piece  of  work  that  would 
unquestionably  have  extended  long  into  the  high  water  season. 
As  a  consequence,  it  was  decided  to  adopt  the  more  expedi- 
tious plan  of  placing  the  concrete  under  water  since  the  coffer- 
dams or  underwater  forms  required  for  this  procedure  could 
lie  built  in  much  less  time  than  puddled  cofferdams. 


the  excavated  material  which  was  re-deposited  against  it  by 
the  grab  bucket  from  the  spoil  piles.  Before  placing  any  of  the 
concrete,  a  diver  sealed  the  edges  of  the  dam  by  placing  sacks 
of  concrete  along  the  walls. 

The  concrete  was  deposited  under  water  b\'  a  bottom-dump 
bucket,  handled  by  a  stiff-leg  derrick  mounted  on  a  barge. 
This  bucket  was  filled  with  concrete  from  a  small  hopper  and 
spout  rig  set  up  in  a  10-ft.  tower  on  a  second  barge,  this 
hopper  in  turn  receiving  its  supply  of  concrete  from  the  mix- 
ing plant  in  a  bucket  delivered  by  a  2,000-ft.  cableway  span- 
ning from  shore  to  shore.     The  building  up  of  the  mass  of 
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I  concrete  under  the  water  surface  was  checked  carefully  while 
I  the  work  was  in  progress  with  the  aid  of  sounding  rods  and, 
when  deemed  necessary,  through  an  examination  by  the  diver. 
After  the  top  of  the  concrete  had  been  brought  to  within 
two  feet  of  low  water  level,  forms  were  erected  and  the  rest 
of  the  concrete  poured  inside  these.  As  all  of  the  new  piers 
are  of  the  ?ame  dimensions  from  the  top  to  the  cofferdam 
level,  the  forms,  which  were  built  in  portable  horizontal  sec- 
tions, could  be  readily  re-used  on  the  several  piers  since  the 
form  section  built  for  use  at  a  given  elevation  on  one  pier 
would  fit  the  same  elevation  on  any  other.  The  concreting 
in  the  forms  was  carried  on  in  exactly  the  same  way  as  for 
the  [wrtion  that  was  deposited  under  water  except  that  the 


The  Concrete  Plant  with  New  Lift  Span  at  the  Left 

bottom  dump  bucket  was  eliminated.  In  other  words,  the 
spout  and  hopper  rig  was  set  up  on  top  of  the  forms  in  a 
position  where  it  was  readily  accessible  to  the  cableway  while 
tJie  spout  was  long  enough  to  deliver  the  concrete  to  any  part 
of  the  pier. 

A  total  of  4,700  cu.  yd.  of  concrete  was  required  for  the  new 
sub-structure  work,  all  of  which  was  supplied  from  one  mix- 
ing plant  located  on  the  north  bank  of  the  river,  just  east 
•of  the  bridge  between  the  north  abutment  and  Pier  1-A.  All 
•of  this  concrete  was  also  delivered  to  the  piers  by  the  cableway 
which  was  located  parallel  to,  and  just  clear  of,  the  east  line 
of  the  trusses  of  the  bridge.  The  layout  of  the  mixing  plant 
is  indicated  in  the  sketch.  Stone  and  sand  were  delivered 
at  the  river  bank  in  barges.  The  cement  arrived  in  cars  set 
out  on  the  bridge  track  just  north  of  the  abutment.  Delivery 
of  these  materials  to  the  plant  involved  the  use  of  two  stiff- 
leg  derrick  outfits  with  grab  buckets  for  the  stone  and  sand, 
and  cars  running  on  a  narrow-gage  track  to  take  the  cement 
from  the  railway  cars  down  the  end  of  the  embankment  to 
the  mixers  which  stood  at  the  foot  of  the  abutment. 

The  mixing  plant,  which  was  in  duplicate,  was  of  the 
conventional  type  with  overhead  material  pockets,  one  for 
stone  in  the  middle  with  a  smaller  one  for  sand  on  each  side. 
This  arrangement  made  it  possible  to  deliver  these  materials 
to  two  measuring  boxes,  each  having  separate  compartments 
for  sand  and  stone.  These  boxes  stood  on  a  working  plat- 
form flanking  the  north  side  of  the  hopper  structure  which 
also  afforded  space  for  the  water  barrels  and  storage  for  a 
limited  suppl)'  of  cement  sacks.     The  two  mixers,  a  J^-yd. 


and  a  }i-yA.,  stood  in  front  of  the  measuring  boxes  at  an 
elevation  low  enough  to  receive  the  contents  of  the  measur- 
ing boxes  by  gravity,  while  in  front  of  the  south  mixer  was 
a  pit  for  the  reception  of  the  cableway  bucket  while  it  was 
being  filled  with  concrete.  This  bucket  received  the  charges 
of  the  south  mixer  by  direct  dumping,  but  a  spout  was  re- 
quired for  the  north  mixer.  The  capacity  of  the  plant  was 
limited  by  the  capacity  of  the  cableway,  which  varied  with 
the  length  of  travel. 

The  Work  on  the  Superstructure 

\\'hen  the  sub-structure  was  ready  for  the  erection  of  the 
new  superstructure,  the  old  fixed  spans  were  shifted  west- 
ward on  the  piers  as  far  as  the  length  of  the  piers  permitted 
so  as  to  make  room  on  the  east  ends  of  the  piers  for  the  erec- 
tion of  the  girders  for  the  east  track.  The  erection  of  the 
new  superstructure  proceeded  progressively  from  both  ends 
of  the  Ijridge.  Each  girder  was  set  into  place  independently 
b}'  a  bridge  derrick  car,  the  girders  of  each  span  then  being 
assembled  by  the  cro*;s  and  lateral  bracing  and  decked  to 
permit  the  advance  of  the  derrick  car  to  the  next  span.  The 
last  span  to  I^e  erected  was  set  complete  by  two  derricks,  one 
on  each  of  the  adjacent  spans.  With  the  erection  of  all  of 
the  girders  for  one  track,  it  was  possible  to  restore  traffic  on 
January  20.  However,  several  important  steps  in  the  work 
remained  to  be  completed.  The  old  truss  spans  had  to  be 
removed,  after  which  the  girders  for  second  track  were  in- 
stalled, although  for  the  present  this  has  been  done  only 
for  the  first  five  spans,  including  the  lift  span.  The  towers 
for  the  lift  span  have  been  erected  and  the  lift  span,  which 
was  erected  to  correspond  to  the  old  base  of  rail  level,  has 
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Layout   of   the   Concrete    Plant 

been  jacked   up   so  that   it   comes  to  the  newly  established 
grade  line. 

The  work  on  this  structure  was  carried  on  under  the 
general  direction  of  E.  M.  Durham,  Jr.,  until  recently  chief 
engineer  of  construction.  Southern  Railway,  Washington,  D. 
C,  and  under  the  more  immediate  direction  of  R.  W.  Jones, 
Jr.,  district  engineer,  Lexington,  Ky.,  with  P.  R.  Shields, 
resident  engineer  at  the  bridge.  G.  H.  Gilbert,  bridge  engi- 
neer. Southern  Railway  Lines  West,  had  charge  of  the  de- 
tails of  the  steel  work.  The  American  Bridge  Company,  New 
York,  had  the  contract  for  the  steel  fabrication  and  erection. 


In  the  long  run  the  whole  people  arc  more  concerned  in  the 
steady,  regular  and  efficient  operation  of  the  railroads  than 
either  the  railroad  owners  or  the  railroad  workers. — Yonkers 
(N.   Y.)   Statesman. 
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Locomotives  for  the  Belgian 

State  Railways 

ON  M.AKfii  1  the  Anu'ri{;in  l.iHomotivo  ("omijany  at  its 
Sclu'iurtiuly  work.s  roniplotcd  the  first  onj^ine  of  the 
order  recently  placed  by  the  Hel^ian  State  Railways. 
The  contract  for  this  order,  which  calls  for  150  locomotives, 
75  to  he  built  by  the  American  Locomotive  Company  and  75 
by  the  Baldwin  lAxomotive  Works,  was  signed  in  Brussels 
on  Decemi)er  l.v  It  was  not  until  Decenil)er  24  that  the 
engineerinjj  (K'])artment  of  tlie  American  Locomotive  Com- 
pany was  furnished  tiie  information  necessary  to  enable  it  to 
proceed  with  the  design  of  the  locomotive.  The  design  was 
entirely  new  and  the  metric  .system  was  used  throughout,  yet 
in  52  working  da\s  the  first  locomotive  was  completed. 

While  the  locomotives  are  of  American  design  in  all  their 
details,  as  will  be  noted  from  the  photograph,  the  Belgian 
type  of  cab  and  tender  were  used.  This  was  done  in  order 
to  permit  the  American  locomotives  to  coui)le  with  the  exist- 
ing Belgian  tenders  and  vice  versa.  The  Belgian  State  Rail- 
way's standard  train  connection  of  the  screw  link  type  with 
two  spring  buffers,  the  international  system  of  threads,  and 
French-Westinghouse  brake  eciuipment  with  French-West- 
inghouse  pipe  threads  were  also  included. 

These  engines  are  to  be  used  in  both  freight  and  passenger 
service  and  are  designed  for  16-deg.  curves  and  a  maximum 
grade  of  S.3  per  cent.  Following  European  practice,  all  the 
engines  are  built  for  left-hand  drive.  All  gages  are  gradu- 
ated in  kilograms  per  square  centimeter. 

The  specification  called  for  a  weight  on  drivers  of  164,000 
lb.,  weight  on  truck  of  22,000  lb.,  total  weight  of  engine 


wheel.  The  counterl)alaiice  for  the  reciprocating  jiarts  was 
divided  among  the  eight  coujjled  wheels,  and  had  to  be  such 
that  the  dynamic  augment  .should  not  exceed  15  per  cent  of 
the  static  weight  on  the  rail  at  60  km.  (M.3  mi.)  ])er  hour. 

In  accordance  with  Kurojjean  practice  all  of  the  side  rods 
have  adjustable  bearings.  The  liy-pa.ss  valves  are  operated 
from  the  superheater  damper  cylinder.  All  of  the  material 
u.sed  is  in  conformity  with  the  A.  S.  T.  M.  standard  sjiecifi- 
cations.  The  last  five  of  the  loccjmotives  to  be  built  by  the 
American  Locomotive  Company  are  to  be  eciuii)|)ed  with 
Worthington  feedwater  heaters. 

The  tender  frame  is  made  of  steel  ])late  and  is  sui)j)orted  on 
three  pairs  of  wheels  held  in  rigid  pedestals,  the  tender  tank 
being  arranged  so  as  to  drop  down  in  iK-tween  the  frame. 

General  Data 

Gage 1.435   m.    (4  ft.   S'A   in.) 

Service Passenger   and    {reight 

I'ucl     nituminous   coal 

Tractive  effort 15,800  kg.   (34,800  lb.)  at  65  per  cent  m.  c.  p. 

Weight   in   working  order 85,276  kg.    (188,000  lb.) 

WeiRlit  on  drivers 75,750   kg.    (167,000  lb.) 

Weight   on   loading   truck 9,526   kg.    (21,000  lb.) 

Weight  of  engine  and  tender  in  working  order.  ...  138,619  kg.    (306,000  lb.) 

Wheel     base,     driving 5.941    m.    (19   ft.   6  in.) 

Wheel   base,   total 8.532   m.    (28   ft.) 

Wheel  base,  engine  and  tender 16.344  m.   (53  ft.  8  in.) 

Weight   on   drivers    -f-    tractive   effort 4.79 

Cylinders 

Kind     Simple 

Diameter  and  stroke 610  m.  by  .711   m.    (24  in.  by  28  in.) 

Valves 

Kind      Piston 

Diameter    305    mm.    (12   in.) 

Greatest    travel    165   mm.    (6J4    in.) 

Outside  lap   27  mm.    (l-f,   in.) 

Inside   clearance    3    mm.    (.118   in.) 

I-ead    in    full    gear 4.5    mm.    (.177    in.) 


Consolidaticn   Type    Locomotive   for   Belgium   Built   in   Record   Time 


186,000  lb.,  and  a  weight  limit  per  a.xle  of  42,900  lb.     The 
official  scale  weights  are  as  follows: 

First     driver 41.600  lb. 

Second     driver 41 ,500  lb. 

Third     driver 41,900  lb. 

Fourth    driver     41,900  lb. 

Total    drivers    167,000  lb. 

Truck      21.001  lb. 

Total    engine     188,000  lb. 

The  boiler  is  of  the  straight  top  type,  68  in.  in  diameter  at 
the  front  end.  It  carries  200  lb.  steam  pressure  and  has  a  cop- 
per firebox  96  in.  by  60^4  in-  All  staybolts  are  of  copper,  with 
a  tell-tale  hole  drilled  in  both  ends.  The  firebox  is  supported 
at  the  front  end  by  a  sliding  shoe,  with  a  brass  wearing  plate 
and  a  large  oil  groove.  The  jacket  is  supported  on  a  crino- 
line frame  and  is  extended  to  the  front  end  of  the  smokebox. 
A  brick  arch  supported  on  tubes  and  a  Locomotive  Super- 
heater Company's  type  A  superheater  are  also  included.  The 
finished  boiler  was  tested  with  cold  water  to  a  pressure  of 
19  kg.  per  sq.  cm.  (270  lb.  per  sq.  in.),  but  no  steam  test 
was  required. 

The   revolving    parts   were    completely    balanced    in   each 


IV  I:  eels 

Driving,   diameter  over   tires 1.520   m.    (60  in.) 

Driving,  thickness  of  tires 76   mm.    (3  in.) 

Driving  journals,  main,   diameter  and  length 263  in. 

Engine   truck   wheels,    diameter 90   m.    (35 ^^    in.) 

Boiler 

Style    Straight   top 

Working  pressure    14  kg.   per  sq.  cm.    (199.3  lb.   per  sq.  in.) 

Outside  diameter  of  first  ring 1.694  m.    (6654   in-) 

Firebox,  length  and  width 2.438  m.  by   1.530  ro.    (96  in.  by  iOVt  in.) 

Firebo.x   plates,   thickness 16   mm.    (,%   in.) 

Firebox,    water    space  ,  Front,  102  mm    (4  in.)  ;  sides  and  back,  89  mm.  (3Vj  in. 

Tubes,  number  and   outside   diameter 160 — 51    mm.    (2  in 

Flues,  number  and  outside   diameter 26 — 137   mm.    (5}i   in. 

Tubes  and  flues,  length 4.724  m.    (15   ft.  6  in.) 

Heating  surface,  tubes  and   flues 171.7   sq.   m.    (1,847  sq.   ft.) 

Heating  surface,  firebox,  including  arcb  tubes 15.7  sq.   m.    (169   sq.   ft.) 

Heating  surface,  total 187.4  sq.  m.   (2,016  sq.  ft.) 

Superheater  heating  surface 45  sq.  m.    (484  sq.  ft.) 

Equivalent  heating  surface* 254.9  sq.   m.    (2,742   sq.   ft) 

Grate   area    ^■'^    ^l 

Tender 

Xank     Water    bottoi 

Frame Steel    plate 

Wheels,   diameter    1-067   m.    (42   in.) 

vC^er   capacity    24,000    litres    (6,350    gal.) 

Coal   capacity    7,000   kg.    (7.72   tons) 


il 


n^l 


*Equivalert    heating 
times  the  superheating 


surface 
surface. 


total    evaporative   heating   surface    -f-    1.5 


Strikes  and  Storms  Conspire  to  Cripple  Traffic 

Walkout  of  Switchmen  and  Blizzard  Hit  Chicago  Simultane- 
ously, Tying  Up  Freight  and  Passenger  Trains 


STRIKES,  THREATENED  STRIKES,  blizzarcls  and  cvcn  tor- 
nados have  conspired  during  the  past  few  weeks  to 
interfere  with  and  eliminate  if  possible,  the  carrying 
on  of  transportation  in  the  central  west.  In  the  vicinity  of 
Chicago  at  the  present  time  two  of  these  forces  combined  to 
interfere  seriously  with  the  movement  of  freight  and  passen- 
ger trains,  namely:  An  unauthorized  strike  of  switchmen, 
members  of  the  Chicago  Yardmen's  Association,  and  a  six 
inch  snowfall  which  accompanied  a  blizzard  in  this  district 
on  Easter  Sunday.  Several  days  prior  to  this,  passenger  and 
freight  traffic  in  Nebraska,  Iowa  and  adjacent  states  was 
badly  crippled  by  the  same  storm  which  was  moving  east. 
Coincident  with  the  severe  storm  in  the  middle  west,  3,000 
brakemen  and  switchmen,  members  of  the  Brotherhood  of 
Railway  Trainmen  employed  on  the  Chicago,  Rock  Island 
&  Pacific',  were  threatening  to  strike.  However,  this  diffi- 
culty was  averted  by  the  institution  of  a  new  set  of  working 
rules  submitted  by  the  brotherhood  and  accepted  by  the 
company.  Prior  to  this,  considerable  damage  was  done  to 
railway  equipment  and  facilities  in  the  vicinity  of  Chicago 
by  a  tornado  which  swept  across  the  western  and  northern 
suburbs  of  the  city  on  Sunday  afternoon,  March  28. 

The  Chicago  Strike  Situation 

The  strike  of  switchmen  and  switch  tenders  in  the  Chicago 
district  originated  on  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul 
on  April  1,  following  the  removal  of  John  Granau,  a  yard 
conductor  and  organizer  and  president  of  the  Chicago  Yard- 
men's Association.  The  700  striking  members'of  this  organi- 
zation on  the  St.  Paul  presented  the  removal  of  Granau  as 
their  main  grievance.  However,  at  the  same  time  they 
filed  the  following  demands: 

"The  Chicago  Yardmen's  Association  submits  to  you  the  fol- 
lowing working  conditions  and  rate  of  pay  to  govern  the  Chi- 
cago switching  district. 

"Foreman  of  all  yard  and  transfer  engines,  $1  per  hour ;  yard 
helpers,  95  cents  per  hour;  switch  tenders,  $5  per  day  for  at- 
tending not  more  than  three  switches ;  helpers'  rate  of  pay  to 
apply  at  95  cents  an  hour;  time  ancL  a  half  for  overtime,  Sun- 
days and  all  legal  holidays,  and  wnere  they  are  required  to 
work  more  than  eight  hours  on  Sundays  or  legal  holidays  double 
time  for  all  time  exceeding  eight  hours." 

Yardmen  employed  on  the  Illinois  Central,  the  Chicago 
&  North  Western  and  the  Chicago  Junction  walked  out  on 
April  3.  Abetted  by  the  blizzard  which  hit  Chicago  simul- 
taneously, the  walk  out  for  a  time  completely  tied  up  yard 
traffic  in  the  Chicago  switching  district.  Afterwards  yard 
employees  on  the  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe,  the  New 
York,  Chicago  &  St.  Louis,  the  Grand  Trunk,  the  Belt 
Railway  of  Chicago,  the  Indiana  Harbor  Belt,  the  Michigan 
Central  and  the  Pennsylvania  left  their  work  in  small 
groups,  and  on  Monday,  April  5,  appro.ximately  60  per 
cent  of  the  switchmen  employed  on  the  roads  involved  were 
on  strike. 

Conflict  Between  Brotherhoods 

A  peculiar  situation  has  arisen  as  a  result  of  the  status 
of  the  organization  behind  the  walkout.  A  large  majority 
of  the  men  on  strike  are  members  also  of  the  Brotherhood 
of  Railway  Trainmen.  When  the  strike  was  called,  follow- 
ing the  dismissal  of  John  Granau,  the  General  Managers 
Association,  representing  the  railroads  involved,  went  into 
conference  with  representatives  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Rail- 
way Trainmen  and  the  Switchmen's  Union  of  North  America, 
of  which  some  of  the  striking  switchmen  are  also  members. 


These  two  unions,  both  national  in  scope,  agreed  to  stand 
by  their  contracts  and  assist  the  managers  in  ending  the 
strike.  As  a  result  of  this  conference,  the  following  statement 
was  issued  by  the  association  on  April  5  : 

"Sixty  per  cent  of  the  switch  engines  in  Chicago  are  out  of 
service.  This  has  been  caused  by  an  outlaw  organization  which 
has  presented  demands  for  rates  of  pay  that  already  had  been 
presented  to  the  railroad  organizations  by  the  Brotherhood  of 
Railway  Trainmen  and  the  Switchmen's  Union  of  North 
America. 

"These  demands  are  being  handled  by  the  wage  conference  at 
Washington  and  must,  under  the  transportation  act,  be  con- 
cluded before  the  labor  board,  yet  to  be  named  by  the  President. 

"All  the  railroads  at  Chicago  have  contracts  covering  yard 
rates  and  conditions  for  switchmen  and  switch  tenders  with 
either  the  Brotherhood  of  Railway  Trainmen  or  the  Switchmen's 
Union  of  North  America.  The  railroads  have  called  the  officers 
of  these  organizations  to  live  up  to  and  carry  out  these  demands, 
which  the  organizations  have  agreed  to  do  until  such  time  as 
the  wage  question  now  being  handled  under  the  transportation 
act  is  disposed  of  by  the  labor  board." 

It  is  evident  from  the  manner  in  which  freight  and  pas- 
senger traffic  is  being  handled  in  this  district  that  the  unau- 
thorized strike  would  not  have  affected  transportation  in 
the  Chicago  district  seriously  had  it  not  been  for  the  effect 
of  the  Easter  blizzard,  which,  of  itself,  demoralized  sched- 
ules on  Easter  Sunday,  and  has,  up  to  the  present  time, 
seriously  handicapped  the  movement  of  traffic.  The  six 
inches  of  snow  which  accompanied  the  blizzard  was  ex- 
tremely heavy  and  packed  easily,  and  has,  therefore,  seriously 
interfered  with  switch  movements  and  interlocking. 

The  strikers  claim  they  have  nearly  14,000  men  out.  This 
is  derided  by  the  officers  of  the  lines  involved  and  officers  of 
the  Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Trainmen,  who  announced  after 
a  careful  canvass  that  not  more  than  2,500  men,  switchmen 
and  switchtenders,  are  participating  in  the  walkout.  By 
replacing  some  800  strikers  with  unionists,  thev  say,  the 
troublesome  spots  will  be  relieved  and  the  tieup  will  begin  to 
unravel  itself. 

Congestion  in  the  yards  by  reason  of  through  freight  was 
relieved  when  freight  trains,  routed  through  Chicago,  began 
to  pass  east  and  west  through  other  points.  Thousands  of 
cars  were  diverted. 

Railroad  officers  state  that  the  yards  are  operating  at 
at  least  40  per  cent  efficiency,  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
blizzard  has  been  tying  things  up  worse  than  the  strike  it.self. 

Results  of  the  Strike  and  Storm 

As  a  result  of  the  unauthorized  strike  and  the  traffic  situa- 
tion at  Chicago,  embargoes  have  been  placed  by  all  roads  in 
Chicago  upon  shipments  receivable  from  other  lines  and 
an  embargo  on  all  outgoing  shipments  has  been  declared 
by  the  American  Railway  Express  Company.  The  situation 
at  the  Chicago  stock  yards  has  been  seriously  complicated 
by  the  walkout  in  that  the  receipts  of  live  stock  immediately 
fell  to  approximately  20  per  cent  of  normal. 

A  development  in  the  situation  occurred  on  Tuesday,  April 
6,  when  leaders  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Railway  Trainmen 
and  the  Switchmen's  Union  of  America  entered  the  fight 
actively  to  break  the  strike  by  bringing  in  between  400  and 
500  yardmen,  all  unionists,  from  outside  points.  It  is  ex- 
pected that  by  this  action  the  various  railroads  affected  will 
be  operating  normally  by  Saturday,  April  10. 

Congestion  in  the  Chicago  yards  has  been  greatly  relieved 
by  detouring  freight  trains  ordinarily  routed  through  Chicago 
to  the  east  and  west  through  other  points. 
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Power-Limiting  and  Indicating 

System  of  the  St.  Paul 

Till  I'l iWKK  I.IMITINC  and  iiuiiialiii};  s)sti'in  constitutes  a 
iiovt'l  tVature  of  the  original  e(iui|)nient  furnislicd  by  the 
(rt'iieral  Electric  Company  to  tlie  ("liic  a(.;o,  Milwaukee  & 
St.  i'aul  l'()r  tiie  electrification  of  its  Rocky  Mountain  and 
MisMUila  divisions.  This  system  has  overcome  a  number 
of  ditHuult  problems. 

Several  different  schemes  were  proposed  and  investij^ated, 
sucii  as  increasinj;  tlie  frecjuency  of  the  circuit  jjroportional 
to  tile  power  input,  adding  eiectrieai  im|)ulses  of  different 
kinds,  etc.,  but  the  system  which  was  finally  adopted  was 
found  to  l)e  the  simijlest,  to  require  the  least  number  of 
pilot  wires,  and  to  necessitate  ven*-  little  apparatus  in  either 
the  substations  or  the  despatcher's  office. 

Tlie  general  reijuirements  specified  by  the  railwa}'  were 
based  on  its  desire  to  obtain  an  equipment  which,  with 
heavy  trains  comparatively  few  in  number,  would  give  tlie 
iiighe^t  l(Kid-factor  consistent  witli  good  railroading;  and  on 
the  part  of  tlie  Montana  Power  Company  to  prevent  excessive 
peaks  whicii  migiit  cause  serious  voltage  variations  and 
require  the  installation  of  excess  generating  apparatus  to 
take  care  of  the  railway  load.  The  jwvver  company  was 
also  very  desirous  of  obtaining  means  l)y  which  the  total 
power  supplied  to  the  railroad  transmission  line  at  a  num- 
ber of  different  points,  over  a  distance  of  220  miles,  could  be 
accurately  recoided  at  one  j)lace  and  on  one  meter;  to  replace 
the  former  practice  of  having  laboriously  to  add  up  records 
of  lu*  many  as  five  curve-drawing  meters,  which  are  some- 
what difficult  to  synchronize  as  to  time,  in  order  to  obtain 
projier  peak  load  data  upon  which  to  base  the  price  of  power. 
It  is,  therefore,  very  evident  that  the  accomplishment  of 
these  results  is  of  great  mutual  advantage  and  benefit  to 
the  railway  company  and  the  power  company. 

The  220-mile  Rocky  Mountain  division  was  selected  for 
the  first  installation  as  being  the  most  difficult  section  due  to 
the  five  feeding  points  and  the  heavy  grades  with  regenera- 
tive braking.  The  apparatus  was  designed,  built,  installed, 
and  tried  out  on  service  on  this  section  before  going  ahead 
with  similar  equipment  for  the  220-mile  Missoula  division 
which  has  only  two  feeding  points. 

The  equipment  for  the  Rocky  Mountain  division  as  first 
installed  was  based  on  metering  the  power  at  the  five  feeding 
points  (Two  Dot.  Josephine,  Piedmont,  Janne}'  and  Morel 
substations),  but  was  later  changed  to  meter  the  power  at 
the  low-tension  side  of  the  motor-generator  set  step-down 
transformers.  This  change  was  decided  upon  by  the  two 
companies  concerned  as  it  was  found  impossible  to  prevent 
the  transfer  of  very  large  blocks  of  power  from  one  of  the 
power  company's  lines  to  the  other  lines  through  the  rail- 
way company's  transmission  line  at  times  of  switching  or 
line  troubles  with  resultant  losses  not  correctly  chargeable 
to  the  railway  company,  added  duty  to  the  metering  equip- 
ment due  to  the  necessity  of  adding  and  then  subtracting  this 
power,  excess  meter  capacity,  etc.  The  Missoula  division 
with  only  two  feeding  points  did  not  have  these  objections 
and  power  for  this  division  is  metered  on  the  high-tension 
side. 

The  despatcher's  office  is  located  at  Deer  Lodge,  Mont., 
the  center  of  the  440-mile  electrification,  and  all  the  indi- 
cating and  recording  apparatus  for  both  divisions  is  installed 
in  the  despatcher's  office  at  this  point. 

The  complete  system  comprises  the  two  separate  and  dis- 
tinct functions  of  limiting  the  maximum  power  demand  at 
the  will  of  the  train  despatcher  and  of  indicating  and  re- 
cording the  total  net  power  at  all  times.  The  combination 
of  these  two  functions  accomplishes  the  following  results : 

(1)  Independent  of  the  number  of  feeding  points,  it 
indicates  to  the  train  despatcher  at  all  times  the  total  net 


amount  of  energy  being  delivered  to  lii>  division  and  it  makes 
a  permanent  record  for  future  study  and  as  a  basis  for 
power  bills. 

(2)  It  automatically  deilucts  regenerated  power  if  returned 
to  the  power  compan)  's  lines  or  transfer  of  power  from  one 
line  to  another  over  the  railway  company's  tran.sniission  line. 

(.5)  It  automatically  limits  the  amount  of  power  supplied 
to  the  division  by  lowering  the  trolley  voltage  and  slowing 
down  the  trains  so  tiiat  the  maximum  peak  load  on  the 
.system  cannot  exceed  a  certain  predetermined  maximum. 

(4)  Its  ma\imum  limit  can  lie  changed  in.stantly,  easily, 
accurately  and  directly  by  the  despatcher  at  any  time  without 
any  necessity  of  notifying  substation  operators. 

(5)  It  is  capable  of  reducing  the  peak  power  demand  by 
30  per  cent. 

(b)  If  desired,  the  ef|uipment  can  be  adjusted  .so  that  the 
liglitl\    In.idcfl    ~iil,.t;iti.;iis  will  not  l.i    ,iffc.  led,  tlicrcbv  |)ro- 


« 


Power   Limiting  and   Indicating   System  in  the   Despatcher's 
Office,  Deer  Lodge,  Montana 

viding    the    highest    po?sil;le    voltage    for    the    operation    of 
passenger  trains.  , 

(7)  If  desired,  the  equipment  can  be  adjusted  to  reduce 
the  voltage  on  the  heaviest  loaded  substations  at  the  time  of 
peak  demand  (above  the  maximum  limit)  slightly  in  ad- 
vance of  the  other  stations,  thereby  tending  to  equalize  the 
load  on  all  the  stations. 

(8)  If  an  excessive  demand  for  power  occurs  near  any 
one  substation,  the  voltage  of  the  nearest  substation  is  auto- 
matically lowered  without  affecting  the  voltage  of  the  other 
substations,  dividing  the  load  between  this  substation  and  the 
stations  en  either  s'de. 

(9)  The  total  power  fed  in  at  any  point  or  transferred 
from  one  power  line  to  another  or  the  amount  returned  due 
to  regeneration  can  be  easily  taken  care  of  by  a  .change  in 
the  ratio  of  the  current  transformers  or  by  an  adjustment  of 
the  wattmeter  rheostats. 

Preliminary  negotations  between  the  railwa)-  company,  the 
power  company,  and  the  manufacturer  were  completed  in 
November,  1915.  The  equipment  was  completed  and  installed 
for  the  first  division  in  1917,  and  has  been  in  successful 
operation  since  that  time.  The  equipment  for  the  second  or 
Missoula  division  has  been  installed  and  is  now  in  operation. 


Cal.\mity  howlixg  never  helped  a  good  cause,  and  that  is 
what  the  railroads  are,  no  matter  whether  they  be  operated  by 
the  government  or  by  the  private  owners. — Clarksburg  (W.  Va.) 
Express. 


Handling  Heavy  Oils  at  Locomotive  Fuel  Stations 

Tanks  and  Pipe  Lines  Must  be  Heated  to  Obtain  Necessary 
Fluidity  in  Service  Installations 


By  J.   L.   Starkie 

Office  Engineer,  Gulf,  Colorado  &  Santa  Fe,  Galveston,  Tex. 


THE  HIGHLY  \  iscous  NATURE  of  the  licavy  Mcxicau 
oil  recently  introduced  as  fuel  for  locomotives  on  the 
railroads  in  the  Southwest  imposes  a  problem  in  the 
handling  of  this  oil  at  the  fuel  stations  which  is  entirely  dif- 
ferent from  that  which  is  encountered  in  the  distribution  of 
the  more  fluid  oils  which  have  been  used  in  the  oil  producing 
states  of  the  Southwest  for  several  years.  These  residue  oils 
which  remain  after  the  more  valuable  fractions  have  been 
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Oil  Unloading  Trough  Equipped  i^/ifh  Sfcam  Healing  Pipes 

Details  of  the  Unloading  Trough  and  Manner  of  Heating 

removed  by  distillation  have  a  comparatively  high  gravity 
and  no  difficulty  is  experienced  in  handling  them  without  the 
assistance  of  heat,  e^'en  at  the  winter  temperatures  encoun- 
tered as  far  north  as  central  Oklahoma.  But  the  railroads 
that  are  using  the  heavy  Mexican  fuel  oil,  even  when  located 
geographically  so  as  to  avoid  extremes  of  winter,  have  found 
it  necessar)'  to  heat  the  oil  for  its  transmission  from  the  oil 
cars  to  storage  tanks  and  from  the  storage  tanks  to  the  service 


ducts.  Mexican  oil  played  a  very  important  part  in  the 
successful  conclusion  of  the  war  for  the  United  States  and  her 
allies,  by  supplying  the  American  and  British  navies  with 
fuel  at  a  time  when  the  supply  which  could  be  secured  from 
other  sources  was  scant. 

A  number  of  Texas  railroads  have  made  contracts  with 
production  companies  for  this  heavy  Mexican  oil  for  use 
as  locomotive  fuel.  These  lines  include  the  Gulf,  Colorado 
&  Santa  Fe,  the  Texas  &  Pacific  and  the  Missouri,  Kansas 
&  Texas.  The  Southern  Pacific  Lines,  the  San  Antonio  & 
Arkansas  Pass  and  the  Gulf  Coast  Lines  are  already  users  of 
this  kind  of  oil  in  their  locomotives  and  were  pioneers  in  in- 
stalling equipment  for  heating,  handling  and  distributing 
it.  The  other  roads  mentioned  are  now  engaged  in  planning 
and  installing  facilities  on  their  lines  for  similar  purposes. 
This  work  divides  itself  into  two  classes: 

( 1 )  The  construction  of  entirely  new  fuel  oil  facilities 
required  on  roads  heretofore  using  coal  for  locomotive  fuel. 

(2)  The  mcxieling  of  existing  fuel  facilities  on  roads  now 
using  light  grades  of  oil  for  such  purposes. 

The  work  on  the  Santa  Fe  comes  within  the  second  head 
and  a  brief  description  of  what  is  being  done  on  that  road 
follows : 

The  producing  company  supplying  the  Santa  Fe  has  its 
own  storage,  docking  and  loading  facilities  at  Tampico  and 
operates  its  own  tank  ships,  but  as  the  contract  provides  for 
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Heater  Box  Placed  Inside  Oil  Storage  Tank  So  That  the  Oil  Is  Heated  Only  as  It  Is  Withdrawn 


outlets.    This  is  a  problem  which  embodies  a  number  of  inter- 
esting phases. 

Oil  produced  in  the  Mexican  fields  south  of  Tampico  has  a 
very  small  content  of  light  volatile  oils,  and  is  of  a  low  grav- 
ity (12  to  17  deg.  Baunie).  The  Tampico  fields  were  devel- 
oped and  are  operated  extensively  by  American  companies. 
Since  the  close  of  the  European  war,  the  possibility  of  the 
increased  assignment  of  shipping  facilities  to  the  oil  traffic 
and  a  slackening  in  the  demand  for  oil  for  war  purposes,  has 
led  these  producers  to  seek  American  markets  for  their  pro- 


delivery  f.o.!).  cars  at  Galveston,  it  was  necessar)'  for  the  pro- 
ducer to  provide  dock,  storage  and  loading  facilities  at  that 
port.  These  are  under  construction  on  harbor  front  property 
owned  by  the  Santa  Fe  and  are  so  far  completed  that  ships 
are  now  discharging  cargoes  and  the  oil  is  being  delivered 
to  the  railroad. 

The  first  feature  of  the  railroad  facilities  for  handling  the 
oil  which  needed  modification  in  order  to  substitute  tlie 
heavier  material  embodies  the  facilities  for  receiving  the  oil 
from  the  tank  cars.     The  Santa  Fe's  equipment  for  this  con-, 
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sist.s  of  unloiulinfj  tracks  accomniodatinj;  from  .>  to  10  cars 
each,  (lo|Kncling  upon  the  ini])ortancf  of  the  station.  i'he 
rails  ol  tlie.'^e  tracks  are  .set  up  on  several  courses  of  wtxKleu 
stringers  to  acconinKnlate  a  lon^;  steel  trouf^h  which  receives 
the  oil  directly  from  the  tank  cars,  this  track  and  trough 
being  sloped  slightly  towards  one  end  which  is  connected 
w'ith  an  underground  receiving  tank  of  about  0,()()()  gal.  cajia- 
city.  This  tank  is  placed  lower  than  the  trough  to  draw  off 
the  oil  by  gravity  as  fast  as  it  runs  into  the  trough. 

In  order  to  oi)tain  sufficient  tluidity  to  secure  prompt 
emptying  of  the  tank  cars,  one  or  more  steam  cranes  are 
provided  at  each  station  for  jetting  live  steam  directly  into 
the  heavy  Me.\ican  oil  which,  at  65  deg.  1'".,  is  extremely 
viscous  and  of  a  consistency  very  much  like  that  of  very 
heavy  molasses.  From  .SO  to  40  min.  ai)plication  of  a  one- 
inch  steam  jet,  however,  is  usually  sufficient  to  .secure  the 
necessary  rate  of  flow. 

To  get  the  desired  flow  of  this  oil  in  the  receiving  trough, 
it  is  necessary  to  ecjuip  it  with  a  double  line  of  two-inch 
steam  pipe  extending  practically  the  full  length,  while  to 
obtain  the  necessary  fluidity  in  the  underground  storage  tanks 
so  that  the  oil  can  be  readily  pumped  out  of  them  into  the 
main  storage  tank,  these  underground  tanks  must  also  be 
supplied  with  coils  of  two-inch  steam  pij^e. 

From   the  underground   receiving  tanks  the  oil   is  either 


How  Turns,  Bends  and  Expansion  Joints  Are  Handled  When 
Steam  Pipes  Are  Placed  Inside  the  Oil  Pipes 

pumped  directly  to  elevated  delivery  tanks  or,  at  large  sta- 
tions, to  5S,000-bbl.  circular  steel  storage  tanks.  Ordina- 
rily, if  the  distance  is  short  to  the  delivery  or  storage  tanks, 
it  is  not  necessary  to  apply  heat  in  the  connecting  pipe  line, 
but  where  the  distance  is  relatively  great,  steam  lines  of 
small  diameter  have  been  provided  inside  the  larger  diameter 
oil  lines,  which  in  some  cases  are  being  increased  from  6-in.  or 
8-in.  pipe,  which  were  found  satisfactory  in  handling  the 
lighter  oil,  to  8-in.  or  12-in  pipe. 

The  construction  and  maintenance  of  the  oil  pipe  lines 
with  steam  pipe  lines  inside  of  them  introduces  a  number 
of  interesting  problems,  largely  because  of  the  necessity  for 
providing  adequately  for  the  expansion  of  the  inside  and 
outside  pipe  lines  independently  of  each  other.     The  manner 


in  which  this  has  been  accomplished  is  shown  in  one  of  the 
drawings. 

The  .x\0()0-bi)].  storage  tanks  are  e(iui])iK-d  with  heating 
arrangements  of  such  a  nature  that  only  the  oil  that  is  being 
drawn  off  is  heated.  'J'o  accomplish  this,  the  storage  lank 
is  e(|uipped  with  a  long,  horizontal  wooden  bo.x  4  ft.  by  4^ 
ft.  in  section,  which  extends  from  the  side  wall  of  the  tank, 
at  the  jxjint  where  the  oil  outlet  pipe  is  connected,  to  about 
the  center  of  the  tank.  This  inner  end  of  the  box  is  open,  so 
tiiat  all  the  oil  which  leaves  the  tank  through  the  outlet  i)ipc 
must  flow  tlie  length  of  this  box  (aj)proximately  60  ft.)  before 
it  reaches  the  outlet  pipe,  and  by  e(|uipi)ing  this  box  with 
a  series  of  coils  of  two-inch  longitudinal  steam  heating  lines 
the  oil  is  effectively  heated  by  the  time  it  readies  the  outlet. 
The  construction  of  this  box  and  tiie  arrangement  of  the  coils 
is  shown  in  one  of  the  drawings.  The  pi|)e  coils  and  the  box 
are  weighted  by  means  of  relay  rails  which  also  serve  as 
separators  for  the  coils. 

As  the  amount  of  oil  retjuired  from  the  storage  tanks 
varies  from  time  to  time  and  is  usually  a  relatively  small 
fjuantity  as  compared  with  the  entire  contents  of  the  tank, 
the  use  of  a  lx)x  in  connection  with  this  coil  will  permit  more 
rapid  and  economical  heating,  since  it  allows  the  drawing  off 
of  the  heated  oil  in  cjuantities  as  demanded,  without  waiting 
to  raise  the  tem[)erature  of  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
contents  of  the  large  tank,  as  is  the  case  where  ofjen  coils 
only  are  provided  for  heating.  Small  storage  tanks,  24  ft.  in 
diameter  by  45  ft.  high,  are  planned  for  the  smaller  stations, 
and  box  heaters  18  ft.  long  of  similar  design  are  to  be  put 
in  them. 


Accident  Bulletin  No.  72 

THE  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has  issued 
its  quarterly  Accident  Bulletin  No.  72,  giving  statistics 
of  railroad  accidents  in  the  United  States  in  the  months 
of  April,  May  and  June,  1919.  The  total  number  of  per- 
sons killed  in  train  accidents  in  the  quarter  under  review 
was  77,  and  the  total  number  of  killed  and  injured  on  the 
railroads  of  the  country  from  all  causes  was  35,886.  The 
details  are  shown  in  the  following  table,  in  which  the  term 
"Other  Persons"  includes  both  trespassers  and  non-tres- 
passers and  "trespassers"  includes  some  employees,  this 
classification  being  followed  in  all  of  the  tables.  For  ex- 
ample, of  the  752  trespassers  killed  in  train-service  accidents, 
44  are  classed  as  employees. 

Casualties    ix    Three    Months — .\pril.    May,   June. 

, 1919 ,  r—, 1918 ^ 

In    Train    Accidents.  Killed     Injured  Killed     Injured 

Passengers    7  626  79  1,318 

Employees     59  460  110  937 

Other    persons II  38  26  134 

Total     ■      77  1,124  215  2,389 

In   Train   Service  .Accidents. 

.Ml     classes 1,456  9,392  1,828        13,146 

Total     1,533       10.516         2,043       15,535 

In    Non-train    .\ccidents 117        23,720  127       28,184 

Grand     total 1.650       34,236  2,170       43.719 

The  bulletin  gives  the  usual  summaries  of  accidents  of 
different  kinds  and  the  average  number  of  each  kind  per 
million  locomotive  miles.  In  the  quarter  under  review  there 
were  1,423  collisions,  and  3,432  derailments.  The  damage 
to  railway  property  by  these  and  miscellaneous  train  acci- 
dents, amounted  to  $4,828,830. 

Seventeen  pages  of  the  bulletin  are  filled  with  reports  of 
investigations  of  train  accidents  which  were  completed  by 
the  Bureau  of  Safety  during  the  quarter  ending  June  30, 
1919;  eight  collisions  and  eight  derailments.  These  reports 
contain  many  illu.strations  of  how  not  to  run  trains  with 
safety  and  some  of  them  make  interesting  reading,  notwith- 
standing the  fact  that  they  are  about  a  year  old. 
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For  example,  on  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio,  near  Prince, 
W.  Va.,  on  April  26,  1919,  a  train  of  empty  passensrcr  cars 
ran  off  the  track  at  a  derailing  switch  at  the  end  of  double 
track,  the  locomotive  was  overturned,  and  two  employees  were 
killed.  The  inspector  believes  that  the  engineman  was 
misled  by  lights  in  a  signal  cabin  which  were  so  arranged 
that  he  thought  that  he  had  a  clear  signal  indication  when 
in  fact  the  signal  was  against  him.  The  derailment  occurred 
at  about  5:43  a.  m.  and  the  signal  light  is  believed  to  have 
been  quite  dim.  The  report  refers  to  the  use  of  green  for 
the  night  proceed  indication  as  "standard  practice."  It 
does  not  say  that  with  a  green  light  the  derailment  would 
have  been  prevented,  but  merely  that  "it  is  possible"  that  it 
would  not  have  occurred. 

The  lamp  in  the  distant  signal  was  not  burning  and  the 
testimony  as  to  the  lamp  in  the  home  signal  seems  to  be 
unreliable.  The  report  does  not  indicate  what  degree  of 
daylight  prevailed  at  the  time  of  the  derailment.  The  ap- 
proach to  this  point  was  on  a  curve  to  the  right  and  the 
two  white  lights  in  the  tower  could  be  seen  from  a  point 
back  of  the  distant  signal,  whereas  the  light  in  the  home 
signal  could  be  seen  by  an  approaching  enginenian  for  onlv 
a  few  hundred  feet. 

The  report  says  nothing  about  the  engineman  and  it  is 
to  be  assumed  that  he  was  one  of  the  two  employees  killed. 

A  butting  collision  of  electric  cars  on  the  line  of  the  Union 
Traction  Company  of  Indiana,  near  Carmel,  Ind.,  on  June 
13,  1919,  resulting  in  the  death  of  two  passengers,  was  due 
to  careless  handling  or  misreading  of  orders  received  from 
the  train  despatcher  by  telephone  and,  according  to  the  re- 


dcspatcher  declared  that  he  had  made  no  change  or  correction 
of  any  kind.  Another  de.spatcher,  off  duty,  heard  the  order 
given,  and  testified  that  no  corrections  were  made.  The  re- 
port .seems  to  indicate  that  orders  for  meeting  points  are 
made  without  compl}ing  with  the  rule  that  such  orders 
should  be  in  the  same  words  to  Ijoth  trains. 

The  conductor  at  fault  ajipears  to  have  admitted  that  he 
had  made  a  blunder  and  afterwards  to  have  denied  making 
the  admi.ssions  and  the  weight  of  the  evidence,  according  to 
the  report,  is  that  the  pencil  change  in  the  order  was  made  by 
the  motorman  and  the  conductor,  after  the  collision,  in  an 
effort  to  evade  responsibility.  As  to  the  automatic  block 
signals  it  appears  that  only  one  maintainer  is  employed  to 
take  care  of  122  signals  on  99  miles  of  line.  Signals  were 
inoperative  so  frequently  that  orders  from  the  despatcher 
directing  trains  to  disregard  them  were  very  frequent,  59 
such  orders  having  been  issued  on  the  day  of  this  collision. 
Large  numbers  were  found  in  the  records  on  other  days. 
Several  train  orders  were  discovered  on  file  in  the  despatcher's 
office  which  bore  alterations  in  both  serial  and  train  numbers. 


A  Self-Clearing  Hopper  Car  Built 

Exclusively  for  Grain  Service 

IV  THE  CONSTRUCTION  of  freight  cars  there  is  apparently  a 
tendency  to  adapt  them  to  carrying  a  wide  variety  of  lad- 
ing. It  is  therefore  interesting  to  note  that  the  Canadian  Pa- 
cific has  recently  built  a  large  capacity  hopper  car  which  is 


Canadian   Pacific   75-Ton   Hopper  Grain   Car 


port,  "a  contributing  cause  was  the  failure  to  maintain  block 
signals  in  proper  condition."  In  this  case  a  conductor  took 
a  train  order  by  telephone  and  claimed  that  after  writing 
"335"  as  the  number  of  a  train  which  was  to  be  met  he 
changed  it  to  "331"  by  direction  of  the  despatcher.  The 
motorman  to  whom  he  said  he  explained  the  change  corrobo- 
rated the  conductor's  testimony  and  both  men  claimed  to  have 
repeated   the   order   to   the   despatcher   as   changed,   yet   the 


designed  to  handle  but  one  commodity,  grain.  This  car  was 
constructed  to  determine  by  actual  service  test  the  net  advan- 
tages to  be  obtained  from  a  grain-tight  self-clearing  car  of 
maximum  tonnage  capacity,  as  compared  to  standard  box  cars 
of  ordinary  capacity. 

The  limiting  tonnage  adapted  as  the  basis  of  the  design  is 
the  maximum  capacity  of  four  M.  C.  B.  axles  having  6-in. 
by  11 -in.  journals.     The  length  was  determined  by  the  dis- 
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tajui'  from  center  to  center  of  unloading  hoppers  in  the  mod- 
ern elevators  at  Montreal  and  West  St.  John,  there  being  one 
elevator  having  hopper  centers  spaced  48  ft.  The  height  was 
determined  by  tlie  actual  cubic  space  required  to  contain  the 
full  load  of  wheat,  plus  an  allowance  of  at  least  12  in.  on 
top  to  permit  of  full  load  being  placed  in  the  car  without 
trinmiing.  To  meet  this  condition  it  was  necessary  to  make 
tlie  height  at  the  eaves  13  ft.  The  width  at  the  eaves  is  10 
ft.  3  in. 

The  car  is  all-steel  with  the  exception  of  the  running  board 
and  the  ridge  on  top  of  the  center  sill.  The  general  design 
is  practically  the  same  as  is  commonly  used  for  coal  cars  of 
equal  capacity,  except  that  this  car  is  built  with  a  steel  roof. 
The  roof  is  provided  with  three  hatch  openings  on  each  side 
of  the  running  board. 

The  hoppers  are  arranged  four  on  each  side  of  the  center 
sill.  The  hopper  openings  are  purposely  made  relatively 
small  and  the  frame  and  slides  are  machined  and  carefully 
fitted.  The  .slides  are  opened  and  closed  by  a  rack  and  pin- 
ion arrangement  and  are  locked  by  means  of  a  sealing  pin 
passing  through  llie  slide  and  hopper  frame.  The  trucks  are 
of  the  Vulcan  type  built  to  U.  S.  R.  A.  dimensions.  The  light 
weight  is  59,700  lb.  making  the  allowable  load  limit  150,- 
OOO^'lb. 

The  car  having  given  satisfactory  performance  on  its  in- 
itial trip  between  Port  McNicoll,  Ontario  and  Montreal,  it 
has  been  placed  in  regular  service  between  the  same  port  and 
West  St.  John. 

Fuel  Supervision  Pays  on  the  D.  &  R.  G. 

DURING  THE  YEAR  1919  the  Denver  Sc  Rio  Grande  in  its 
full  bill  saved  $386,000  aad  $520,000,  respectively, 
as  compared  with  1918  and  1917.  This  saving  repre- 
sents 9>i  per  cent  as  compared  with  1918  and  12^  per  cent 
as  compared  with  1917.  A  definite  organization  for  the 
purpose  of  inspection,  accounting,  handling  and  conservation 
of  fuel  was  formed  in  August,  1918,  and  a  noticeable  im- 
provement was  effected  in  fuel  performance  during  the  bal- 
ance of  that  year.  However,  not  until  1919  was  the  full 
value  of  this  organization  secured. 

The  operating  and  fuel  statistics  for  the  years  1919,  1918 
and  1917,  on  which  the  calculation  of  the  above  savings  are 
based,  are  as  follows: 

Saving  (tons) 


1918  1917     1918    1917 

4,647,379  4.873.967 

711.888  756,992 

306.4  ,  310.6 


63,646 


16,962,828  20,720,558 

215.903        277,255 

25.5  26.8 


1,882,993     2,109,569 

135,519        159,226 

143.9  .    151.0 


2,973 


365,580        357,150 

22,792  23,904 

124.7  133.9 


9,182 


1919 
Gross  ton   miles   (thousands'!    4,066,830 

Tons   coal    consumed 559.494 

rounds  per  1,000  G.  T.  M..  275.1 

Saving   31.3   lb.   per    1,000 

G.  T.  M 

Saving  35.5   lb.   per    1,000 

G.    T.    M 

Pass,    train   car   miles 19,019,317 

Tons  coal   consumed 207,758 

Lb.  per  pass,  train  car  mile,  21.8 

Saving  3.7  lb.  per  car  mile 

Saving  5  lb.  per  car  mile 

Switching    loco,    miles 1,749,108 

Tons    coal    consumed 122,910 

Lb.    per   loco,   mile 140  5 

Saving  3.4  lb.  per  eng.  mile       

Saving  10.5  lb,  pereng.  mile      

Work  service   loco,   miles..,       326,089 

Tons  coal    consumed 20,716 

-Lb.    per  loco,    mile 127.1 

Loss  2.4  lb.  per  loco,  mile      iVl 

Saving  6. S  lb.  per  eng.  mile       1,109 

Total  saving  1919  over  1918       101.413 

Total  saving  1919  over  1917       130,025 

Deduct  account  of  adjustment  in   charges   involving  an  amount   for 

which   credit   cannot   be   taken 4,748 

Total   net  saving   1919   over   1918 96,665 

At  a  cost  of  $4.00  at  the  furnace  door,  the  saving  for  1919 
over  1918  was  $386,660,  and  for  1919  over  1917,  $520,100. 
In  addition  there  was  released  during  the  year  for  revenue 
purposes,  2,600  cars,  or  an  addition  of  about  2,600  car  days. 


wliitli,  at  a  minimum  value  of  the  per  diem  rale,  represents 
a  .^-aving  of  $15,600. 

Tlie  fuel  .-saving  is  almost  entirely  the  result  of  increased 
and  constant  supervision  along  tiie  following  lines: 

(1)  Activities  of  an  adeciuate  field  force  of  traveling  en- 
gineers and  firemen,  devoting  attention  to  train  movements, 
reporting  mechanical  defects  on  locomotives,  instructing  en- 
ginemen  and  firemen  in  team  work,  better  locomotive  han- 
dling, good  firing  practices  and  proper  schooling  of  new  fire- 
men before  entering  tlie  service. 

(2)  Better  terminal  regulations,  such  as  avoiding  firing 
up  engines  tjefore  recjuired  for  use,  and  eliminating  the  over- 
loading of  tanks. 

(3)  Developing  and  maintaining  interest  in  fuel  eon.ser- 
vation  by  holding  monthly  meetings  and  instructions  at  divi- 
sion terminals. 

Fuel  consumjjtion  was  also  decreased  to  some  extent  by  the 
application  of  superheaters,  taljle  grates,  shields  on  tanks  to 
prevent  gang-way  losses,  and  closing  the  openings  in  coal 
racks  on  tanks  to  prevent  the  loss  of  the  fines  in  mine  run 
coal.  Further  decreased  consumption  is  anticipated  for  the 
future  by  closer  sujjervision  of  fuel  inspection  at  the  mines 
and  inspection  of  equipment  set  at  the  mines  for  loading. 
Another  source  of  saving,  the  particular  value  of  which  was 
an  object  lesson  in  general  cleanliness,  is  the  constant  atten- 
tion to  the  cleaning  up  of  coal  scattered  under  and  around 
coal  chutes,  shops,  and  in  train  yards. 

The  widely  varying  operating  conditions  under  which  this 
decrease  in  fuel  consumption  was  obtained  may  be  illustrated 
Ijy  the  variation  in  ruling  grades  on  this  system  which  run 
from  0,5  per  cent  to  7  per  cent,  and  the  variation  in  locomo- 
tive capacity  which  ranges  from  narrow  gage  locomotives  of 
13,000  to  27,500  lb.  tractive  effort  to  standard  gage  IcKomo- 
tives  of  the  Santa  Fe  and  Mallet  types  with  90,000  and  101,- 
000  lb.  tractive  effort,  respectively.  The  narrow  gage  loco- 
motives make  16  per  cent  of  the  system  locomotive  mileage, 
but  handle  only  4  per  cent  of  the  system  tonnage. 

During  the  summer  season  of  1919,  the  Denver  &:  Rio 
Grande  stored  145,000  tons  of  coal.  Arrangements  were 
made  to  have  straight  mine  run  coal  screened  so  that  eight- 
inch  mine  run  could  be  used  for  current  requirements  and  the 
lump  coal  which  passed  over  the  eight-inch  screen  placed  in 
storage.  This  afforded  a  very  high  percentage  of  lump  coal 
in  all  storage  piles  and  as  a  result,  when  used  six  months 
after  being  placed  in  storage,  very  little  deterioration  had 
taken  place.'  The  stored  coal  was  as  good  as  the  average 
mine  run  received  at  the  mines,  except  for  a  small  mixture 
of  snow  and  dirt  picked  up  in  the  re-handling  from  the  piles. 

The  storage  coal  was  almost  entirely  consumed  during  the 
months  of  November  and  December,  1919.  For  November^ 
about  40  per  cent,  and  for  December  about  60  per  cent  of 
all  coal  consumed  was  storage  coal,  and  even  with  this  large 
percentage  of  storage  coal  a  substantial  reduction  in  fuel  con- 
sumption was  secured,  amounting  approximately  to  nine  per 
rent  and  eight  per  cent,  respectively,  as  compared  with  No- 
vember and  December,   1918. 
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No  SCHEME  of  political  appointment  has  ever  yet  been  devised 
that  will  replace  competition  in  its  selection  of  ability  and  char- 
scter.  Both  shipping  and  railways  have  today  the  advantage  of 
many  skilled  personnel,  sifted  out  in  a  hard  school  of  competi- 
tion, and  even  the  government  operation  of  these  enterprises  is 
not  proving  satisfactory.  Therefore,  the  ultimate  inefficiency 
that  would  arise  from  the  deadening  paralysis  of  bureaucracy  has 
not  yet  had  full  opportunity  for  development.  Already  we  can 
show  that  no  government  under  pressure  of  ever  present  politi- 
cal or  sectional  interests  can  properly  conduct  the  risks  of  exten- 
sion and  improvement,  or  can  be  free  from  local  pressure  to 
conduct  unwarranted  service  in  industrial  enterprise. — Herbert 
Hoover  in  a  New  York  address. 


Reports  of  Sections  of  the  Division  of  Operation 


Police;  Telegraph;  Engineering  Tests;  Health  and  Medical 
Relief ;   Administration 


ON  January  1,  1919,  the  Secret  Service  and  Police  Sec- 
tion was  created  in  the  Division  of  Operation  and  W. 
J.  Flynn  was  appointed  chief.  Prior  to  that  date  the 
secret  service  was  in  the  Claims  and  Property  Protection  Sec- 
tion, Division  of  Law,  under  Mr.  Flynn  as  chief,  but  on  that 
date  it  was  abolished.  On  July  1,  1919,  Mr.  Flynn  resigned 
as  chief  of  the  Secret  Service  and  Police  Section  and  R.  S. 
Mitchell  was  appointed  as  his  successor,  and  is  still  chief. 
This  section  with  21  inspectors  and  10  operatives  has  been  co- 
operating with  the  special  service  and  police  departments  of 
the  railroads  in  efforts  and  plans  to  prevent  stealing  and  pil- 
fering from  the  carrier  and  arresting  and  prosecuting  all  par- 
ties accused  of  offenses  against  the  carriers. 

The  following  tabulation  gives  a  result  of  Ihe  combined 
efforts  of  this  section  and  special  service  and  police  depart- 
ments of  the  carriers,  assisted  by  city,  state  and  other  federal 
officers  from  March  26,  1918,  to  September  30,  1919. 

Arrests  and  Convictions 

Arrests   for   theft 21,681 

Employees    arrested     8,133 

Others    (not    employees) 13,548 

Pending     6,213 

Convictions     14,224 

Dismissed,    paroled    and    suspended 3,461 

Fines  imposed   $271,685.41 

.■Approximate  value  of  property  stolen  above  arrests.  .  .  .  1,678,638.55 

.\pproxiinate  value  of  property  recovered  above  arrests.  1,322,718.34 

The  experience  gained  in  this  work  shows  clearly  the  need 
of  a  statute  making  evidence  that  the  goods  alleged  to  have 
been  stolen  from  a  carrier  handling  interstate  freight  prima 
facie  evidence  that  the  stolen  goods  were  interstate  shipments. 
At  present  proof  of  the  interstate  character  of  freight  too 
often  requires  bringing  many  witnesses  from  distant  points 
for  a  trial.  This  is  not  only  expensive  but  it  also  operates  to 
prevent  prosecution  and  convictions. 

Telegraph  Section 

The  principal  subjects  engaging  the  Telegraph  Section 
during  the  year  have  been : 

(a)  The  use  of  railroad  wires  instead  of  commercial 
wires  was  continued  and  increased,  resulting  in  substantial 
savings  in  expense  for  telegraphing.  This  result  was  ob- 
tained without  leasing  any  telegraph  wires. 

(b)  The  supervision  of  messages  actually  sent  over  com- 
mercial wires  by  the  Railroad  Administration  and  the  rail- 
roads, and  the  making  of  the  most  economical  arrangements 
practicable  for  handling. 

(c)  Efforts  to  reduce  the  length  and  number  of  tele- 
graphic communications,  as  contemplated  by  Circular  No. 
61  of  the  director  general,  were  continued  with  beneficial 
results. 

(d)  For  economic  reasons  a  few  additional  combinations 
of  telegraph  and  telephone  offices  were  made. 

(e)  Attention  was  given  to  the  proper  maintenance  of  the 
telegraph  and  telephone  facilities  of  the  railroads. 

(/)  A  large  amount  of  time  was  spent  and  a  great  deal 
accomplished  by  the  section  in  the  work  of  developing  tele- 
graph and  telephone  standards  in  conjunction  with  the  tele- 
graph and  telephone  division  of  the  American  Railroad  Asso- 
ciation. 

ig)  A  study  of  the  contractual  relations  between  the 
commercial  telegraph  companies  and  the  railroads  was  con- 
tinued and  finished.  This  study  was  originally  undertaken 
with  a  view  of  obtaining  information  for  use  in  making  a 

'Preceding  articles  giving  matter  from  the  annual  report  of  the  Division 
M      h ''fq'°"   *^''^  printed  in  the  Railway  Age  of  March   12,  page  759,  and 


general  agreement  between  the  commercial  telegraph  com- 
panies and  the  railroads.  This  purpose  was  finally  aban- 
doned. A  report  of  this  study  has  been  furnished  to  the 
Division  of  Operation  for  reference  purposes. 

{h)  Certain  miscellaneous  telegraph  and  telephone  sub- 
jects of  general  benefit  to  the  railroads  were  considered  and 
given  such  attention  as  their  importance  warranted. 

In  the  above  work  the  telegraph  representatives  of  the  dif- 
ferent regional  directors  appointed  last  year  continued  to 
co-operate  with  and  help  the  Telegraph  Service  in  its  work 
of  supervising  the  telegraph  and  telephone  facilities  of  the 
railroads  under  federal  control.  A  small  decrease  was  made 
during  the  year  in  the  organization  of  the  Telegraph  Section 
at  Washington.  The  organization  has  been  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Martin  H.  Clapp,  manager. 

The  sending  of  telegraph  messages  of  the  Railroad  Admin- 
istration and  the  interchange  of  messages  between  the  dif- 
ferent railroads  over  the  wires  of  the  railroads  in  place  of 
using  commercial  telegraph  wires  was  continued  with  grati- 
fying results.  It  was  not  thought  advisable,  under  the 
circumstances,  to  attempt  to  organize  a  complete  and  compre- 
hensive national  railroad  telegraph  system,  as  such  a  system 
would  have  necessitated  the  establishment  of  telegraph  offices 
and  distributing  centers  and  radical  rearrangements  of  wire 
facilities  at  different  points  in  the  United  States.  A  great 
deal  toward  this  end  proved  to  be  practicable  through  adapt- 
ing the  existing  telegraph  offices  and  wire  facilities  to  provide 
facilities  for  the  general  interchange  of  telegraph  messages 
between  the  director  general,  the  regional  directors,  the  fed- 
ral  managers  and  the  different  railroads.  Additions  were 
made  to  the  telegraph  circuits  terminating  in  the  telegraph 
offices  of  the  Railroad  Administration  at  Washington  and 
different  points  in  the  regions.  Considerable  was  accom- 
plished in  improving  the  administration  circuits  obtained  last 
year,  most  of  the  circuits  used  at  present  being  obtained  by 
superimposing  the  telegraph  circuits  on  existing  telephone 
wires.  While  the  obtaining  of  these  circuits  necessitated  a 
considerable  amount  of  planning  and  installation  of  "appa- 
ratus at  different  points,  the  total  cost  was  small.  A  total  of 
10,672  miles  of  wire  was  provided  from  existing  wire  facili- 
ties of  .the  railroads  for  the  handling  of  the  telegraph  mes- 
sages of  the  director  general  and  his  staff.  In  addition  there 
were  also  10,021  miles  of  wire  used  by  the  different  regions 
and  railroads  in  the  interchange  of  telegraph  messages.  All 
these  wire  facilities  were  obtained  without  the  leasing  of  tele- 
graph circuits  from  the  commercial  companies.  Having  in 
mind  that  the  railroads  in  this  country  are  not  in  general 
oversupplied  with  telegraph  and  telephone  facilities,  it  is 
believed  that  the  results  from  these  existing  wire  facilities 
for  the  use  of  the  Railroad  Administration  and  the  railroads 
without  the  leasing  of  commercial  circuits  is  indicative  of 
the  caliber  of  effort  made  by  the  Telegraph  Section. 

During  the  year  there  was  an  increase  in  the  number  of 
messages  handled  over  railroad  wires.  It  is  possible  only  to 
approximate  the  amount  of  this  increase.  Normally  there 
are  at  least  150,000,000  messages  handled  annually  on  rail- 
road wires.  It  is  estimated  that  the  number  of  messages 
handled  during  1919  increased  approximately  10  per  cent  as 
compared  with  the  messages  handled  during  1918.  It  is 
further  estimated  that  a  considerable  amount  of  this  increase 
was  due  to  the  increased  interchange  of  messages  between 
the  different  railroads.  This  increased  use  of  railroad  wires 
is  very  clearly  reflected  in  the  increase  in  the  number  of  mes- 
sages handled  in  the  administration  telegraph  office  at  Wash- 
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iiiHton.  'I'lic  increase  in  this  offuc  of  tlu-  t()t;il  numln.r  of 
nu.ssa.ms  lianilletl  in  1*H»)  over  1^18  is  ahout  150  |)er  cent. 
Kurilier,  alxiut  40  per  cent  of  tlie  messaj^es  iiandled  were 
relay  messajjes;  in  otiier  words,  messages  interchanged  be- 
tween the  different  regions  and  railrcKids.  As  these  latter 
messages  otiierwise  would  have  lu-en  sent  over  commercial 
wires,  this  increa.se  in  .service  .secured  from  tiie  railroad  wires 
meant  a  consideral>le  saving  in  exi)en.se  to  the  administration 
and  the  railroads. 

The  supervision  of  the  cost  of  telegrai)h  messages  sent  over 
comjiuTcial  wires  was  continued  during  the  year  and  very 
.satisfactory  results  ol)tained.  'I'his  work  is  closely  allied 
with  the  Vvork  outlined  in  the  preceding  .section  of  arranging 
for  the  use  of  railroad  wire  facilities  instead  of  commercial 
wire  facilities. 

In  a  number  of  cases  of  considerable  use  of  commercial 
wires  it  was  found  cheaper  to  Imndlc  the  messages  over 
them,  due  to  the  fact  that  it  would  have  been  necessary  to 
put  on  additional  help  in  order  to  handle  them  over  railroad 
wires.  If,  however,  the  messages  could  be  readily  delivered 
to  and  received  from  an  existing  railroad  telegraph  office 
where  the  average  operating  cost  in  general  is  about  five  cents 
j)er  message,  there  usually  was  no  cjuestion  as  to  the  most 
economical  plan  to  follow. 

The  total  amounts  of  the  tolls  of  the  mesages  sent  by  the 
Railroad  Administration  for  the  first  eight  months  of  1918 
and  1919,  were  $4,U, 724.87  and  $212,555.29,  rcsj->ectively, 
the  business  of  Augu.^t,  1919,  being  the  last  month  available. 
These  amounts  indicate  a  decrease  in  the  cost  of  commercial 
telegraphing  of  nearly  51  per  cent  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
the  telegraphing  of  the  admini.stration  has  increased  during 
the  year,  as  has  already  been  shown. 

The  reduction  of  the  use  of  commercial  wires  by  the  ndi- 
vidual  railroads  was  a  very  difficult  matter  to  handle,  di.e  to 
the  complicated  contract  situation  between  the  railroads  and 
the  telegraph  companies.  Of  course,  in  those  cases  where 
the  railroad  company  paid  full  commercial  rates  for  its  tele- 
graphing there  was  no  question  as  to  the  action  to  be  taken. 
Where  the  railroad  had  a  substantial  unused  free  allowance 
there  was  also  very  little  question  except  that  the  element  of 
service  had  to  be  considered.  Where  the  free  telegraphing 
allowance  was  liable  to  be  exceeded  during  a  contract  year 
and  part  of  the  telegraphing  charged  free  and  part  at  half 
or  full  rates,  the  situation  had  to  be  considered  carefully  by 
the  railroad  involved. 

The  following  are  the  general  policies  that  were  followed 
by  the  Telegraph  Section  in  connection  with  the  use  of  the 
wires  of  the  commercial  telegraph  companies  by  the  Railroad 
Administration  and  the  different  railroads  under  federal  con- 
trol: 

(a)  Messages  to  and  from  the  offices  of  the  Railroad 
Administration,  including  the  regional  directors,  were,  when 
practicable,  handled  over  railroad  wires,  the  cost  of  handling 
being  considered. 

(b)  Railroads  having  no  free  telegraph  allowances  sent 
their  messages  to  other  railroads  on  railroad  wires  when 
practicable,  cost  and  relay  and  delivery  service  considered. 

(c)  Railroads  having  unused  free  telegraph  allowances 
sent  their  messages  to  other  railroads  over  commercial  tele- 
graph wires,  the  probable  cost  of  handling  these  messages  on 
railroad  wires  and  service  conditions  being  taken  into  con- 
sideration. 

Efforts  during  the  year  were  continued  to  reduce  the  length 
and  number  of  telegraphic  communications  by  means  of  cen- 
soring and  by  the  use  of  the  symbol  system  and  traingrams, 
as  contemplated  by  General  Circular  No.  61  of  the  director 
general.  A  symbol  system  was  adopted.  \\'hile  no  general 
traingram  system  was  sent  out,  the  railroads  having  such 
systems  were  encouraged  to  use  them.  It  is  believed  that  con- 
siderable was  accomplished  by  the  efforts  of  the  section  in 


its  endeavor  to  reduic  tiic  iingth  and  numlur  of  t(li'gra|)liic 
communications. 

Attention  was  given  to  tiie  maintenance  of  tiie  lelcgrai)li 
and  telej)lione  wires  and  ap|)aratus  of  tile  railroads  with  a 
view  of  maintaining  the  jjlants  u|)  to  tiieir  previous  standards. 

On  January  10  the  director  general  issued  General  Cir- 
cular No.  70,  stating  that  the  scope  of  the  American  Railway 
Ass(Kiation  had  been  enlarged  and  its  name  changed  to  the 
American  Railroad  Association,  and  that  it  would  cover  dur- 
ing the  period  of  federal  control  of  the  railroads  the  former 
activities  of  a  number  of  the  railroad  associations,  the  Asso- 
ciation of  Railway  Telegraph  .Su])erintendents,  in  which  the 
Telegra])h  Section  is  primarily  interested,  being  one  of  the 
associations  included.  '1  he  Asscxiation  of  Railway  I'ele- 
grajjli  Superintendents,  in  compliance  with  this  circular,  ar- 
ranged to  transfer  its  activities  to  the  telegraph  and  tele- 
phone division  of  the  American  Railroad  AsscK'iation  and  the 
manager  of  the  Telegraj)h  Section  of  the  administration  was 
elected  chairman  of  the  newly  created  division.  In  this 
position  and  with  view  of  carrying  out  the  general  plan  con- 
templated by  Circular  No.  70,  it  was  arranged  as  far  as 
()racticable  to  work  out  and  develop  practically  all  of  the 
telegraph  and  telephone  standards  necessary  through  the 
Telegraph  and  Telephone  Division. 

Kecomniendatio7is. 

(a)  More  attention  .should  be  given  to  the  maintenance 
and  betterment  of  telegraph  pole  lines  and  wires. 

{b)  The  work  begun  in  connection  with  the  telegraph 
and  teleuhonc  standards  should  be  continued  by  the  tele- 
graph and  telephone  division  of  the  American  Railroad  Asso- 
ciation. 

(r)  The  railroads  should  make  greater  use  of  telephone 
facilities. 

(d)  The  organizations  of  the  telegraph  departments  of 
railroads  should  be  given  attention  with  view  of  making  them 
more  uniform  and  complete. 

(e)  There  are  certain  subjects  mentioned  in  this  report 
which  have  been  considered  either  completely  or  in  part  by 
this  section  which  should  be  referred  to  the  telegraph  and 
telephone  division  of  the  American  Railroad  Association  for 
its  consideration  and  possible  use  in  its  future  work. 

Inspection  and  Test  Section 

The  Inspection  and  Test  Section  has  been  continuously 
under  the  direction  of  C.  B.  Young,  manager. 

The  section  has  been  engaged  since  its  establishment,  pri- 
marily in  inspecting*  materials  entering  into  the  construction 
of  100,000  freight  cars  and  1,930  locomotives,  as  well  as  su- 
pervising the  construction  of  this  equipment.  Starting  vnth 
material  in  its  raw  condition,  as  plain  iron  or  timber,  the 
section  has  given  detailed  attention  to  its  manufacture,  fabri- 
cation, and  final  evolution  into  freight  cars  and  lcx:omo- 
tives,  which  the  committee  on  design  believe  to  be  the  high- 
est types  now  in  the  service  of  the  public.  On  January  1, 
1919,  12,680  cars  and  743  locomotives  on  the  general  con- 
tract had  been  finished,  and  during  the  year  1919,  77,520 
cars  and  1,138  IcKomotives  were  constructed.  The  work  has 
been  under  way  at  28-car  building  plants  and  8-locomotive 
building  plants.  The  materials  entering  into  the  construc- 
tion of  this  equipment  have  been  manufactured  in  all  parts 
of  the  country  from  Laconia,  N.  H.,  on  the  east  to  Portland, 
Ore.,  on  the  west;  from  ^Milwaukee,  Wis.,  on  the  north  to 
Knoxville,  Tenn.,  on  the  south.  To  handle  this  enormous 
inspection  of  material  and  construction  it  was  necessary  to 
enlist  the  services  of  both  the  scientific  forces  and  the  prac- 
tical expert  mechanics  of  a  large  number  of  railroads,  over 
700  men  lending  their  aid  to  the  section  during  the  time  of 
greatest  activity.  The  central  office  in  Washington  organ- 
ized to  direct  inspection  and  inspection  forces  consisted  of  44 
employees  as  a  maximum. 
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In  addition  to  the  work  outlined  above,  various  other  ac- 
tivities were  taken  care  of  by  the  section. 

The  following  specifications  for  material  have  been  writ- 
ten: 

Adapted  to  United  States  Railroad  Administration  work  from  tlie 
standards  of  various  technical   societies 45 

Written  new  from  various  data  already  available  or  secured  for  tlie 
purpose     21 

Tentative   reciuirements   for  various  articles  issued   for  temporary   use    .        3 

Presidential  committee  specifications  for  illuminating  oils  and  gasoline', 
reprinted  for  Railroad  Administration  use 5 

Total    siJecificatians    issued 74 

The  section  has  organized  a  committee  of  railroad  chem- 
ists, which  has  formulated  tentative  specifications  for  11 
kinds  of  lubricating  oils  (in  addition  to  those  included 
above)  for  use  on  cars,  locomotives,  and  shop  machinery. 

The  section  has  also  co-operated  extensively  in  the  work 
of  the  interdepartmental  committee  for  the  standardization 
of  paint  specifications.  This  committee  has  in  hand  the  writ- 
ing of  specifications  for  various  painting  materials,  which 
can  be  used  by  all  departments  of  the  government.  Uniform 
specifications  help  toward  more  ready  purchasing  and  lower 
prices. 

It  has  taken  a  very  active  part  in  the  beginning  of  what 
will  be  an  important  investigation  in  connection  with  the 
steel  industry  as  related  to  the  railroads,  this  being  a  study 
of  the  effect  of  impurities,  especially  sulphur,  on  the  safety 
and  service  value  of  steel.  The  constant  tendency  is  toward 
higher  percentages  of  impurities,  due  to  the  depreciation  in 
quality  of  raw  materials. 

In  conjunction  with  the  Bureau  of  Standards,  the  Inspec- 
tion and  Test  Section  has  under  investigation  a  very  im- 
portant line  of  work  in  the  investigation  of  cast  iron,  which  it 
is  anticipated  will  shed  new  light  on  this  subject  and  will 
be  very  helpful  to  the  railroads  of  the  country  in  the  future, 
as  it  will  enable  a  specification  for  locomotive  parts  to  be 
made  up  with  greater  knowledge  than  has  heretofore  been 
available. 

With  respect  to  volume,  the  largest  work  of  the  material 
division  of  the  section  has  been  the  inspection  and  testing  of 
the  material  for  the  locomotives  and  cars  purchased  by  the 
administration. 

A  test  of  various  devices  commonly  used  by  railroads  is 
under  way,  including  the  following: 

Draft-Gear  Tests.  These  tests  include  an  extensive  in- 
vestigation into  the  action  of  new  draft  gears,  together  with 
such  information  of  a  reliable  character  as  can  be  assembled 
on  gears  that  have  been  in  service. 

There  are  59  gears  representing  18  different  types  in  the 
test,  and  these  gears  are  being  carefully  studied  under  such 
laboratory  tests  as  the  9,000-pound  drop,  the  compression 
machine,  and  rivet  shearing  tests.  Their  actions  in  actual 
service  have  also  been  studied  and  recorded  by  means  of 
the  car-impact  plant  of  the  T.  H.  Symington  Company,  at 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 

The  gathering  of  data  in  this  test  will  shortly  be  completed 
and  the  extensive  report  is  in  the  process  of  preparation  and 
should  be  completed  during  the  next  few  weeks. 

All  of  the  test  work  on  draft  gears  is  being  done  directly 
by  the  force  of  this  section. 

Power  Reverse-Gear  Tests.  In  this  test  we  are  mak- 
ing an  exhaustive  study  of  nine  reverse  gears,  these  represent- 
ing all  of  the  present  commercial  devices  of  this  character. 
The  test  is  well  umder  way,  but  can  not  be  completed  for  at 
least  one  year  on  account  of  the  necessity  of  one  year  of  serv- 
ice for  each  of  the  gears. 

The  results  of  these  tests  will  not  only  demonstrate  the 
merits  and  demerits  of  each  of  the  reverse  gears  tested,  but 
will  also  provide  complete  information  for  future  designs  and 
specifications. 

The  larger  part  of  the  test  work  on  reverse  gears  is  being 
done  by  the  force  of  the  Norfolk  &  Western  Railway,  and  is 


under  the  joint  supervision  of  the  engineer  of  tests  of  that 
road  and  the  engineering  staff  of  this  section. 

Pneumatic  Fire  Doors.  This  test  is  just  being  started 
on  the  Erie  Railroad,  and  the  program  includes  a  complete 
study  of  fire-door  action  and  a  complete  comparison  of  the 
various  fire  doors  now  on  the  market.  There  will  be  in- 
cluded in  the  test  two  each  of  four  different  doors,  which 
represent  all  of  the  pneumatic  doors  offered  for  test. 

This  test  also  includes  one  year's  service  on  locomotives, 
hence  the  complete  report  will  not  be  available  until  at  least 
one  year  from  date. 

This  test  work  is  being  done  by  the  force  of  the  Erie  Rail- 
road, and  is  under  the  joint  supervision  of  the  engineer  of 
tests  of  that  road  and  the  engineering  staff  of  this  section. 

Locomotive  Headlight  Generator.  This  test  is  being 
.started  and  the  program  includes  complete  headlight  genera- 
tors, and  from  the  results  of  which  it  will  be  possible  to  write 
a  specification  as  to  requirements  in  this  regard.  From  the 
results  of  the  test  it  also  will  be  possible  to  compare  the 
merits  and  demerits  of  the  various  machines  and  to  set  a 
standard  for  future  design.  This  test  work  is  being  done  by 
the  force  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  and  is  under  the  su- 
pervision of  the  staff  of  this  section  working  with  the  Penn- 
sylvania Railroad  forces.  The  importance  of  an  impartial 
determination  of  the  preferable  draft  gear  and  of  locomotive 
headlight  generators  needs  no  comment.  It  is  apparent  that 
standards  in  these  particular  devices  can  be  used  by  roads 
generally  without  incurring  the  disadvantages  which  some- 
times come  in  other  lines  from  attempting  to  apply  standards 
of  a  rigid  nature  to  physical  conditions  which  vary  and 
thereby  forbid  rigidity  in  their  successful  solution. 

The  section  has  also  looked  after  the  historical  records  of 
all  of  the  cars  and  locomotives  purchased  by  the  administra- 
tion and  is  sending  out  from  time  to  time  to  the  purchasing 
railroads  the  details  of  all  specialties,  devices,  and  standard 
parts  entering  into  their  construction,  accurately  listed,  in  or- 
der that  such  railroads  may  have  full  information  concerning 
the  construction  of  their  equipment. 

The  section  has  also  handled  or  is  handling  certain  mat- 
ters of  less  importance,  which  it  is  believed  are  for  the  gen- 
eral good.  Its  information  has  also  been  of  service  to  cer- 
tain roads  which  have  not,  through  their  own  organization, 
been  able  to  detennine  the  preferable  practice. 

Committee  on  Health  and  Medical  Relief 

The  committee  established  an  office  in  Washington,  D.  C, 
but  was  unable  to  begin  active  work  before  the  latter  part  of 
November,  1918,  due  to  the  prevalence  of  influenza  over  the 
country,  the  members  of  the  committee  being  engaged  in  the 
work  of  combating  this  terrible  scourge. 

Since  November  22,  1918,  the  committee  has  held  frequent 
meetings;  has  had  referred  to  it  through  the  Bureau  for  Sug- 
gestions and  Complaints  a  large  number  of  complaints  re- 
ceived from  the  general  public  concerning  the  unsanitary 
condition  of  stations,  car  shops,  and  toilets;  this  gave  an  ex- 
cellent opportunity  to  investigate  the  conditions  which  patrons 
of  railroads  complained  of  and  we  were  able  in  many  in- 
stances to  suggest  a  remedy;  also  handled  a  number  of  health 
conditions  that  confronted  the  Railroad  Administration  to  a 
satisfacton,'  conclusion ;  and  reported  from  time  to  time  upon 
questions  submitted  to  it  by  the  Railroad  Administration. 

In  order  to  familiarize  itself  with  railroad  conditions  in 
so  far  as  they  applied,  the  committee  made  surveys  through 
questionnaires  sent  to  all  railroads  under  federal  control,  and 
inspected  railroad  sanitary  and  health  conditions  in  32  states. 
Upon  knowledge  gained  during  tlie.se  inspections  and  data 
procured  through  questionnaires  the  committee  has  based  its 
recommendations. 

The  committee  recognizes  that  probably  its  best  service  is 
along  the  line  of  preventive  medicine  and  preventive  surg- 
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ery;  it  offers  o|»|u)rtiinity  not  only  for  humanitarian  effort, 
but  will  make  po.ssii)le  greater  cflkiency  and  lessened  cost 
in  operation.  Typhoid  fever,  smallpox,  malaria,  and  hook- 
worm are  preveiUahle  from  a  practical  standpoint;  in  fact, 
the  continuation  of  these  diseases  .sliould  not  be  tolerated. 
Reconsfrudion  .surj^ery  is  in  its  infancy,  opening  up  a  great 
I'leld  for  research  and  l)etterment  in  tlie  care  of  the  injured. 

The  medital  and  surgical  departments  connected  with  rail- 
roads offer  unusual  opportunity  for  the  dissemination  of  in- 
formation on  these  several  suljjects. 

riic  following  recomniinihitions  of  tiie  ("ommittce  on 
Health  and  Medical  Relief  have  l)een  submitted  to  the 
director.  Division  of  Operation,  and  have  been  approved  as 
recommendatory  practice  and  ordered  printed  and  distrib- 
uted: 

Railway  Sanitary  Code. 

General  and  departmental  riilos  sovcrning  physical  examina- 
tion of  applicants  for  employment,  promotion,  and  periodic 
examination  in  order  to  determine  their  fitness  for  service. 

RccmnuMuIations  concerning  control   of  malarial   fever. 

Recommendations  covering  separation  of  claims  and  surgical 
departments. 

Recommendations  covering  privilege  of  trip  transportation  for 
local  surgeons  to  attend  medical  and  surgical  meetings  and 
clinics. 

Survey  of  inspection  of  rest  houses,  with  recommendations. 

Recommendations  regarding  practice  of  laymen  being  used  to 
make  vision,  hearing  and  color  examinations. 

Model  first  aid  kit,  with  directions  for  its  use  and  maintenance 
and  estimate  of  cost. 

Dr.  D.  Z.  Dunott  has  been  in  cliarge  of  the  Section  of 
Hcaltli  and  Medical  Relief  since  its  organization. 

Labor  Assistant 

The  lal)or  assistant  to  the  director  of  the  Division  of 
Operation  acts  as  adviser  to  the  director  on  labor  questions 
involving  submissions  to  the  Board  of  Railroad  Wages  and 
Working  Conditions  and  reports  therefrom  as  differentiated 
from  the  assistant  to  the  director  of  the  Division  of  Operation 
who  deals  with  labor  problems  not  involving  submission  to 
the  Board  of  Railroad  Wages  and  Working  Conditions.  The 
M)OT  assistant,  also  in  conjunction  with  officers  of  the  Divi- 
sion of  Labor,  advises  the  director  general  on  general  labor 
matters. 

During  the  period  from  January  1,  1919,  to  December  1, 
1919,  there  were  received  through  the  director  general's  office 
for  review  and  analysis  the  following  submissions  of  the 
Board  of  Railroad  Wages  and  Working  Conditions: 

Interpretations      ^° 

Recommendations      ^^ 

Miscellaneous    dockets    ^' 

Total     204 

The  interpretations  submitted  by  the  wage  board  are  for 
the  purpose  of  clarifying  the  language  of  the  supplement  and 
to  definitely  state  the  intent  of  the  rules  contained  therein. 

The  recommendations  are  broader  in  scope  in  that  they 
cover  rates,  hours  of  service,  and  working  conditions  for  the 
classes  of  employees  involved.  In  many  cases  exhaustive 
hearings  are  held  by  the  Board  of  Railroad  Wages  and  Work- 
ing Conditions,  and  on  the  testimony  given  at  such  hearings 
the  board  formulates  the  recommendations.  These  recom- 
mendations are  both  general  and  local  in  character.  The 
general  recommendations  cover  classes  of  employees  on  all 
railroads  in  federal  operation;  also  the  American  Railway 
Express  and  the  Pullman  Car  Lines.  The  local  recom- 
mendations cover  individual  classes,  such  as  harbor  craft,  car 
ferries,  longshoremen  and  dock  workers,  whose  conditions  of 
service  are  governed  by  local  requirements  that  demand 
special  treatment.  The  general  recommendations  are  printed 
and  distributed  as  wage  orders;  the  local  recommendations 
are  not  printed,  but  instead  the  interested  parties  are  notified 
bv  letter. 


riic  >ubmi^si()n  ol  the  Hoard  of  Railroad  Wages  and 
Working  Conditions,  as  well  as  other  laljor  ([uestions  arising, 
are  reviewed  and  |)assed  on  jointly  by  tiie  lal)or  assistant  of 
tlie  Division  of  Operations  and  an  assistant  of  the  Division 
of  I,al)()r.  As  tiie  various  questions  involve  all  classes  of 
railroad,  marine,  I'ulhnan  and  express  employees,  the  ma- 
jority of  tlie  time  of  tiie  labor  assistant  is  taken  up  with 
conferences. 

J.  G.  Wall)er  lias  acted  as  labor  assistant  since  January  IS, 
1919,  wiien  the  position  was  given  this  definite  title. 

Assistant  to  Director 

The  assistant  to  director.  Division  of  Operation,  is  charged 
with  the  duty  of  reviewing  all  matters  in  dispute  between 
managers  and  employees,  presented  in  writing  to  tiie  director. 
Division  of  Lat)or,  and,  in  conjunction  with  representatives 
of  tlie  latter,  to  give  direction  for  linal  disjiosition. 

It  is  also  his  duty  to  represent  the  Division  of  Operation 
in  deciding  upon  the  merits  of  ([uestions  in  dispute  between 
managers  and  employees,  which  may  not  properly  be  trans- 
mitted to  the  Board  of  Railroad  Wages  and  Working  Condi- 
tions, or  Railway  Boards  of  Adjustment  Nos.  1,  2  and  3  for 
decisions,  and  to  hear  such  cases  when  oral  testimony  is 
offered,  and  to  confer  and  communicate  with  railroad  repre- 
sentatives and  organization  executives,  and  to  conduct  special 
investigations  and  perform  such  other  duties  as  may  be  re- 
quired by  the  director. 

C.  S.  Lake  has  t^een  assistant  to  director  in  charge  of  this 
work  throughout  the  year.  E.  C.  Manson  has  been  asso- 
ciated with  Mr.  Lake  in  this  work. 

The  report  of  the  Division  of  Operation  also  includes  the 
following : 

Unnecessary  Competitive  Passenger  Service 

Prior  to  federal  control  very  extensive  and  wasteful  passen- 
ger-train service  v;as  maintained,  for  competitive  reasons, 
between  many  of  the  large  cities  of  the  country.  Under  fed- 
eral control  and  as  a  war  measure  it  was  found  practicable 
to  reduce  the  number  of  such  trains  materially,  while  at  the 
same  time  distributing  those  retained  over  such  hours  of 
departure  as  to  actually  improve  the  service  between  the  cities 
concerned.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  here  also,  when  the  rail- 
roads are  again  in  private  operation,  a  leaf  may  be  taken 
from  the  experience  of  the  Railroad  Administration  and  very 
careful  consideration  be  given  to  any  proposals  for  the 
restoration  of  passenger-train  service  to  see  that  the  service 
asked  for  can  be  justified  as  reasonable. 
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The  Relation  of  the  Public  to  the  Railroads^ 

The  Duties  of  Organizations  and  Individuals  to  the  Carriers 
Outlined  and  Explained 

By  Charles  A.  Prouty 

Director  of  \';iluation,   Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 


IT  HAS  ALSO  COME  to  Ije  Universally  admitted  that  the  business 
of  transportation  b}'  rail  is  of  such  underlying  importance 
that  the  government  itself  must  either  provide  this  trans- 
portation, or  see  that  it  is  provided  by  private  capital  under 
proper  governmental  supervision.  In  this  country,  in  re- 
sponse to  an  overwhelming  public  sentiment,  the  railroads 
returned  to  private  operation  on  March  1.  I  believe  that 
conditions  today  are  much  more  favorable  to  private  operation 
than  they  have  been  in  the  last  quarter  of  a  century.  Let 
me  indicate  some  of  tlie  particulars  in  which  today  differs 
from  tlie  pre-war  period. 

First.  The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  is  for  the 
tirst  time  invested  with  the  authority,  and  expressly  directed 
by  the  statute,  to  protect  and  assist  the  carrier.  In  the  past 
the  principal  function  of  the  Commission  has  been  to  protect 
the  public  against  the  carrier,  and  such  a  protection,  looking 
at  the  matter  from  the  historic  standpoint,  was  necessarily 
the  case. 

The  present  bill,  which  is  the  first  piece  of  really  con- 
structive legislation  since  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  itself, 
makes  it  the  duty  of  the  Commission  to  see  that  a  fair  value 
is  placed  upon  the  property  which  is  devoted  to  the  public 
use,  and  that  sufficient  rates  are  established  to  yield  a  suitable 
return  upon  that  property.  It  gives  the  Commission  power  to 
protect  carriers  themselves  from  unreasonable  competition 
with  one  another,  to  open  up  terminals,  to  distribute  equipn 
ment,  and,  in  short,  to  see  to  it  that  the  whole  transportation 
machine  is  conducted  in  the  best  interest  of  the  public  but 
always  with  an  eye  to  the  fair  interest  of  the  owner. 

Second.  The  government  has  for  the  first  time  extended 
substantial  financial  assistance  to  our  carriers  while  under 
private  control.  This  has  been  done  not  only  by  way  of  the 
guaranty  covering  the  first  six  months  while  carriers  are 
readju.sting  their  rates  and  operating  conditions,  which  is 
only  a  measure  of  simple  justice,  but  in  addition,  by  the 
appropriation  of  $300,000,000  to  be  extended  under  the 
direction  of  the  Commission  in  providing  adequate  trans- 
portation facilities.  This  sum,  of  course,  represents  but  a 
very  small  part  of  the  total  expenditure  which  will  be  neces- 
sar}-  to  provide  such  facilities,  but  it  will  enable  the  weaker 
roads  which  can  not  at  this  time  finance  themselves,  to  fur- 
nish their  portion  of  such  additions. 

Third.  For  the  last  quarter  of  a  century  our  railroads 
have  been  operated  under  a  continuous  increase  in  the  cost 
of  operation,  particularly  in  the  cost  of  labor. 

For  the  next  dozen  years  at  least,  the  exact  reverse  is  likely 
to  be  true.  I  do  not  apprehend  any  considerable  decline, 
either  in  wages  or  in  the  price  of  materials  for  the  next  year, 
but  it  does  seem  altogether  probable  that  present  costs  are 
abnormal  and  that  the  future  will  see  a  gradual  decline. 
This  from  the  financial  standpoint  is  a  factor  of  extreme  im- 
portance. 

Fourth.  The  attitude  of  the  public  toward  our  railroads 
has  entirely  changed.  It  has  come  to  be  understood  that  the 
railroad  is  a  public  servant  absolutely  dependent  upon  the 
will  of  the  public  for  its  existence.  It  has  finally  come  to  be 
appreciated  that  this  servant  can  not  render  a  proper  service 
unless  it  is  properly  housed,  and  fed,  and  clothed.     The 
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public  as  a  whole  is  prepared  to  submit  to  whatever  may  be 
necessary  to  secure  to  this  servant  fair  treatment. 

These  are  the  four  conditions  which  occur  to  me  as  being 
the  principal  respects  in  which  the  future  is  likely  to  be 
more  favorable  to  private  operation  than  the  past,  and  of 
these  four  infinitely  the  most  important  is  the  last.  It  is  this 
change  of  heart  upon  the  part  of  the  public  which  has  pro- 
duced the  change  in  the  Act  to  Regulate  Commerce  and  which 
has  appropriated  money  from  the  public  treasury  in  aid  of 
our  carriers.  Public  opinion  will  dominate  future  legislation 
and  will  produce  a  most  active  impression  upon  the  admin- 
istration of  this  day  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 

The  success  of  private  ownership  depends  upon  the  atti- 
tude of  the  public  and  it  behooves,  not  only  every  great  body 
like  the  Chicago  Association  of  Commerce,  but  every  indi- 
vidual member  of  that  body,  to  inquire  what  it,  as  an  or- 
ganization, and  what  he,  as  an  individual,  can  do  to  help 
on  to  success  the  efforts  of  our  railroads. 

Duties  of  the  Public  to  the  Carriers 

In  what  way  can  the  public  contribute  to  make  private 
operation  a  success?  What  is  the  duty  of  the  public  to  the 
carrier  at  this  time  when  we  are  entering  upon  a  final  test  of 
private  operation?  You  who  are  the  members  of  tliis  asso- 
ciation can  approach  the  discharge  of  that  duty  from  two 
standpoints : 

First.  You  can  act  as  an  organization.  You  should  first 
of  all  get  into  touch  with  tlie  situation  from  the  viewpoint  of 
the  carrier  as  well  as  your  own.  You  can  employ  expert 
assistants  who  will  up  to  a  certain  point  advise  you,  but  be- 
yond that,  the  members  of  the  association  must  stand  re- 
sponsible themselves. 

Second.  Even  more  important  than  the  action  of  your 
association  as  a  body  is  the  attitude  and  the  conduct  of  the 
individual  m.ember.  You  gentlemen  are  interested  in  par- 
ticular rates  and  in  particular  service.  Now  apply  to  your 
demands  for  that  rate  and  for  that  service  the  same  rule  of 
fairness  and  of  equity  which  you  as  an  association  enjoin 
upon  others.  Ask  nothing,  take  nothing  other  than  you 
would  approve  in  the  case  of  your  competitors. 

Adequate  Rates  a  Necessity 

Having  in  mind  now  the  fact  that  you  gentlemen  are  to 
act  through  your  association  in  part,  and  in  part  as  indi- 
viduals, what  are  the  things  for  which  you  ought  at  this  time 
to  strive  as  good  citizens  in  the  public  interest. 

1.  Your  first  and  most  important  duty  is  to  see  that  these 
carriers  are  allowed  adequate  rates. 

The  railroad  industry  is  the  greatest  of  all  private  indus- 
tries, except  agriculture,  and  yet,  tlie  private  capital  which 
is  invested  in  it  has  no  final  control  of  where  or  how  the 
railroad  shall  be  built,  nor  of  the  way  it  shall  he  equipped 
or  operated,  nor  can  it  determine  a  single  charge  which  it 
shall  make  for  the  performance  of  its  service. 

The  first  requisite  to  the  economical  performance  of  a  rail-, 
road  is  an  adequate  plant.  Without  proper  facilities,  a  suit- 
able road,  adequate  equipment,  the  service  which  you  require 
can  not  be  economically  performed.  Today,  it  seems  to  be 
admitted  on  all  sides  that  very  large  sums  must  be  expended 
at  once  in  producing  this  plant.     Now.  I  do  not  for  one  mo- 
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mcnt  ."iii^f^ost  tliut  tlie  rates  to  be  allowed  should  l)e  suflu  iint 
to  provide  for  tlie.<;c  additions.  I  have  long  believed  that  to 
ktrp  the.se  proiK-rlies  g(xxl  in  fact,  the  carrier  should  lie  al- 
lowed to  earn  and  put  into  its  property  some  comi)aratively 
small  amount  each  year  which  should  not  l)e  capitalized 
and  should  not  l)e  made  the  basis  for  incrca.sed  earnings,  but 
for  the  mast  inirt  these  additions  and  betterments  must  be 
provided  out  of  money  to  be  Itorrowed.  The  rate  of  interest 
at  which  these  funds  can  be  provided  becomes  a  charge  upon 
the  pro]H^rty  and,  therefore,  finally  a  charge  upon  the  ])uljlic. 
ITnless,  therefore,  carriers  can  obtain  this  money,  finally,  at 
a  figure  apjiroximating  that  which  the  government  would 
pay,  tlic  public  will  not  jjemianently  consent  to  bear  this 
additional  expense. 

The  rate  of  interest  at  which  money  can  be  borrowed  de- 
pends u]X)n  the  confidence  of  the  investing  public.  Just  in 
projKirtion  as  the  lender  is  certain  that  his  loan  will  bo  repaid, 
will  he  accept  a  low  rate.  Today,  railroad  securities  are  not 
in  favor  and  they  will  not  be  until  the  investing  public  is 
again  convinced  that  a  railroad  promise  to  pay  is  absolutely 
good.  This  never  can  come  to  pass  so  long  as  our  railroads 
are  merely  earning  for  the  present  6  per  cent  upon  their  value. 
There  must  be  some  assurance  for  the  future.  The  attitude 
of  the  government  must  be  clearly  defined.  There  must  be 
above  all  some  surplus  fund  upon  which  carriers  may  rely 
in  a  period  of  adversity. 

Now,  the  intention  of  this  bill  was  to  provide  exactly  that 
safeguard.  Nothing  could  improve  railroad  credit  like  a 
liberal  attitude  upon  the  part  of  the  Commission  which 
would  enable  carriers  to  accumulate  something  substantial  for 
the  first  year  or  two  in  addition  to  their  bare  necessities.  I 
believe,  therefore,  that  if  you  desire  to  make  private  opera- 
tion a  success,  your  first  thought  should  be  to  secure  to  car- 
riers rates  which  are  too  high  rather  than  too  low.  Congress 
has  fixed  the  limit  and  tliat  requirement  must  be  observed, 
but  in  tlie  administration  of  this  law  tliere  is  a  wide  range 
of  judgment,  a  broad  twilight  zone,  and  my  feeling  is  that 
the  Commission  should  be  encouraged  by  shippers  to  incline 
within  this  sphere  of  doubt  toward  a  liberal  allowance. 

Personally,  I  have  no  doubt  that  this  will  result  in  the  ap- 
plication of  higher  rates  under  private  than  would  have  been 
necessar)'  under  government  ownership;  but  the  question  is 
not  of  the  immediate  present.  We  are  inquiring  whether  in 
the  long  run  private  operation,  or  government  operation,  is 
the  better.  Most  of  us  believe  that  private  operation  will  be 
found  more  efficient  than  public,  but  this  can  not  be  accom- 
plished unless  a  proper  credit  can  be  established  and  proper 
facilities  provided.  You  believe  that  private  operation  will 
provide  a  better  service  than  public,  and  if  so,  it  may  be 
better  in  the  long  run  to  pay  a  somewhat  higher  rate  for  the 
service. 

Service  Demands 

2.    Do  not  become  impatient;  at  least  do  not  talk. 

Our  railroads  are  resuming  private  operation  under  ad- 
verse circumstances.  For  over  two  years  they  have  been  de- 
prived of  the  use  of  their  property.  Their  organizations 
have  been  disrupted;  their  traffic  has  been  diverted.  New 
methods  are  in  vogue,  many  of  which  are  an  improvement 
and  will  be  retained,  but  a  certain  amount  of  friction  and 
of  inefficiency  always  accompanies  a  new  thing.  Time  will 
be  required  for  this  new  transportation  machine  to  wear  down 
its  bearings. 

The  ordinary  member  of  the  public  knows  very  little  as  to 
the  adequacy  with  which  railroads  are  handling  their  busi- 
ness. His  information  and  that  of  the  press  comes  largely 
from  people  like  yourselves.  If  you  criticize  and  publish 
every  failure  to  give  satisfaction,  the  opinion  will  speedily 
become  current  that  our  carriers  have  failed  and  public  at- 
tention will  once  more  be  turned  to  the  government  for  ade- 
quate ser\'ice.     You  can  be  of  the  greatest  assistance  to  car- 


riers in  these  earlier  days  if  you  will  overlook  and  excuse 
until  it  becomes  apparent  that  the  condition  of  inefficiemy 
is  |)crmanent. 

Restoration  of  Competition 

,5.  Previous  to  government  control  there  was  in  certain 
sections  active  competition  between  railroads.  That  com- 
petition produced  a  high  class  of  service  but  resulted  in  un- 
necessary waste  of  transportation  effort.  Under  the  govern- 
ment this  wasteful  competition  was  cut  out.  Now  one  of 
the  mo.st  es.sential  duties  of  the  shipper  is  not  to  demand  a 
restoration  of  these  former  facilities,  unless  in  the  general 
interest  they  ought  to  be  restored. 

The  Government  Guarantee 

Much  is  said  about  the  guarantee  which  this  bill  gives  to 
our  railroads,  but  excei)t  for  the  first  six  months  there  is  no 
guarantee.  The  law  provides  that  rates  shall  be  established 
which  will  yield  to  railroad  property,  as  a  whole,  five  and  a 
half  per  cent  upon  its  rate-making  value  for  the  next  two 
years.  After  that,  the  percentage  is  left  to  the  judgment  of 
the  Commission.  The  carrier  may  be  permitted  to  earn  an 
additional  one-half  of  one  per  cent  which  must  go  into  the 
property  without  being  capitalized,  or  made  the  basis  for  an 
increase  in  rate-making  value.  Will  any  sane  person  contend 
that  for  the  next  two  years  six  per  cent  is  too  great  a  return? 
Let  me  illustrate  my  meaning  by  a  reference  to  the  past. 
Carriers  are  claiming  that  in  determining  the  aggregate  value 
upon  which  this  rate  shall  be  allowed  the  investment  account 
should  be  taken.  Assume  for  a  moment  that  the  investment 
account  measures  the  value  of  these  properties  upon  which 
this  return  is  to  be  computed. 

The  preliminary  report  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission for  the  year  ending  December  31,  1918,  gives  the  in- 
vestment account  of  Class  I  roads  on  common  carrier  prop- 
erty at  something  less  than  $15,000,000,000.  The  so-called 
"test  period"  covered  the  three  years  ending  June  30,  1917. 
The  average  investment  account  of  Class  I  roads  during  that 
period  could  not  have  exceeded  $14,500,000,000.  Six  per 
cent  upon  that  amount  would  be  $870,000,000,  which  is 
sornething  less  than  the  standard  return.  If  the  rates  of  our 
carriers  had  been  so  adjusted  as  to  yield  the  maximum  earn- 
ings permitted  by  this  law  during  the  test  period,  they  would 
have  been  not  higher,  but  slightly  lower  than  they  were  in 
fact. 

This  plan  does  not  increase  transportation  charges.  It 
should  in  the  long  run  diminish  them.  It  does  more  fairly 
distribute  the  earnings  of  our  carriers.  It  infuses  into  the 
financial  condition  of  those  carriers  the  element  of  certainty 
which  is  the  foundation  of  all  credit.  It  affords  a  reservoir 
into  which  surplus  earnings  may  be  poured  in  good  years 
and  out  of  which  something  may  be  drawn  in  poor  years.  It 
provides  in  a  measure  at  least  for  those  permanent  additions 
to  the  property  which  do  not  add  materially  to  its  earning 
capacity  and  should  maintain  the  property  as  a  whole. 

Looking  to  the  more  distant  future,  your  duty  will  be  if 
private  operation  continues,  to  see  to  it  that  rates  are  not  too 
high.  If  the  private  owners  of  this  public  property  can  not 
render  an  adequate  service  for  as  little  compensation  as  that 
service  can  be  provided  by  the  public,  then  the  properties  will 
pass  to  government  operation.  You  gentlemen  might  not 
favor  this  even  in  that  event,  but  a  majority  of  the  voters 
of  this  country  will. 

I  am  addressing  what  I  say  to  the  present  exigency.  We 
have  just  emerged  from  the  most  destructive  war  of  the  ages. 
All  business  and  economic  conditions  have  been  upset.  The 
owners  of  those  properties  renew  their  operation  under  the 
most  disadvantageous  circumstances.  This  being  so,  private 
operation  can  not  be  given  a  fair  chance  unless  the  public 
is  prepared  to  treat  its  railroads  during  this  critical  period 
with  all  the  liberality  which  the  law  allows. 


The  First  Meeting  of  the  Institute  of  Transport 

Sir  Eric  Geddes,  Minister  of  Transport,  in  Presidential 
Address,  Discusses  English  Problems 


THE  FIRST  MEETING  of  the  Institute  of  Transport 
which  has  recently  been  formed  in  Enghind  was 
held  on  March  22,  and  Sir  Eric  Geddes,  Minister  of 
Transport,  the  first  president  of  the  Institute,  presented  his 
inaugural  address.  The  formation  of  this  Institute  has  been 
previously  noted  in  these  columns  and  the  membership  at 
the  time  of  the  meeting  was  approximately  350  members  and 
associated  members. 

Sir  Eric  Geddes  chose  as  his  subject  "Transport  in  Re- 
lation to  the  State."  He  laid  particular  stress  on  the  fact 
that  under  the  changed  conditions  it  is  impossible  for  any 
of  the  transport  agencies  of  the  country  to  live  under  their 
pre-war  revenue.  He  strongly  advocated  greater  unification 
of   existing   lines    with   more    government    control    and    less 


Sir  Eric  Geddes,  Minister  of  Transport  and  President  of  the 
Institute  of  Transport 

drastic  competition.  He  believes  the  state  should  have  power 
to  reduce  operating  costs  in  every  possible  way  and  that  full 
and  detailed  statistics  should  be  made  public  in  order  that 
the  public  may  have  a  more  accurate  idea  of  the  problems 
of  the  nation's  railways.  Throughout  his  address  he  hinted 
strongly  of  drastic  measures  that  should  be  taken  regarding 
greater  standardization  and  hinted  that  there  is  much  to  be 
done  in  the  matter  of  electrification  of  the  English  railroads. 
The  following  is  an  abstract  of  his  Presidential  address : 

Sir  Eric  Geddes'  Address 

In  commenting  on  the  "chaos"  which  the  politicians  claim 
exists  on  the  English  railroads  today,  Sir  Eric  said  that  the 
transport  facilities  of  Great  Britain  are  well  on  their  way  to 


t>eating  their  1913  record,  which  was  the  highest  possible 
standard.  "In  the  Port  of  London,"  he  said,  "where  the  so- 
called  chaos  is  worse,  those  engaged  in  transport  may  con- 
gratulate themselves  on  exceeding  both  in  imports  as  well  as 
exports  the  1913  records." 

Never  before  in  the  history  of  the  country  has  the  public 
so  fully  comprehended  its  position  and  dependence  upon 
transport  as  at  the  present  time.  The  war  was  the  reason 
for  this,  for  it  was  at  that  time  that  the  public  realized  how 
important  an  adequate  transportation  system  was  to  them. 
"In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  railway  property  was  owned 
in  this  country  by  the  small  investor  and  despite  the  fact 
that  the  return  on  capital  had  always  been  a  modest  one, 
generally  speaking,  the  railways,"  he  said,  "had  figured  in 
the  minds  of  the  people  as  a  bloated  capitalist  organization, 
an  object  not  of  sympathy  but  of  suspicion  and  of  jealousy." 

In  commenting  on  the  private  control  of  railways  in  both 
England  and  the  United  States,  he  said,  "that  as  soon  as 
the  railways  grew  out  of  their  elementary  state  and  were  no 
longer  considered  as  merely  turnpikes  or  public  highways, 
competition  between  the  railway  companies  was  used  as  a 
means  of  securing  adequate  public  service  and  legislation, 
gradually  followed  to  correct  the  evils  accompanying  it. 
Even  before  the  war,"  he  said,  "this  system  was  breaking 
down  and  the  idea  of  unbridled  competition  was  giving  place 
to  an  idea  of  regulated  monopoly.  It  was  gradually  becom- 
ing recognized  that  state  control  had  to  be  administered 
rather  than  legislative  and  judicial." 

In  commenting  on  America's  recent  action  of  turning  the 
roads  back  to  their  private  owners  on  March  1,  he  said: 
"The  United  States  unhampered  as  we  were  with  an  agree- 
ment to  retain  control  of  the  railways  and  guarantee  their 
net  revenue  for  two  years  after  the  conclusion  of  the  war — 
have  said  to  the  companies:  'We  will  enable  you  to  earn  a 
living  wage  on  your  capital  and  we  will  adjust  rates  in  order 
to  enable  you  to  do  that,  but  in  return  we  propose  to  see 
that  you  are  operating  in  the  best  interests  of  the  community 
and  to  give  you  certain  orders  as  to  what  from  time  to  time 
a  competent  body  decides  you  must  do." 

In  commenting  on  what  other  nations  have  done  in  an 
endeavor  to  improve  the  railway  situation,  he  called  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  from  April  1,  all  the  German  railways 
will  be  unified  under  a  single  federal  system;  that  in  France 
arrangements  are  being  considered  for  the  increase  of  gov- 
ernmental control;  that  in  Canada,  with  the  exception  of 
the  Canadian  Pacific,  the  railways  are  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Canadian  government  as  the  sole  shareholder  because 
the  companies  had  been  unable  to  carry  the  burden  the 
government  encouraged  them  to  assume;  that  in  Belgium 
and  Switzerland,  state  railways  were  formed  to  prevent  for- 
eign capital  obtaining  control  of  them ;  that  in  Italy  the  state 
took  control  of  the  railways  in  order  to  get  away  from  the 
entanglement  of  badly  drawn  leases;  that  in  Japan,  state 
ownership  came  about  in  order  to  terminate  concessions  to 
the  private  companies  which  prevented  a  reduction  of  rates; 
that  in  Australasia  and,  in  the  early  days,  in  East  Prussia 
because  the  railways  were  necessary  and  private  capital  could 
not  build  them,  and  that  in  Germany,  in  1870,  in  Russia  and 
in  North  West  India,  the  state  took  over  the  railways  pri- 
marily for  military  reasons.  In  other  words,  no  country  had 
ever  adopted  governmental  ownership  for  theoretical  rea- 
sons. 

It  was  not  the  purpose  of  Sir  Eric  to  enter  upon  a  dis- 
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cussioii  lor  or  .i^^iiin.st  slate  owiuT.sliip  Iml  lie  merely  desired 
to  iwint  out  what  had  been  done,  and  call  attention  i)arti- 
culurly  to  the  fact  that  after  two  years  of  e.\iHTii-nce  in 
governmental  operation  of  the  railways  of  the  United  States, 
it  was  alma-^t  unanimously  decided,  in  that  country,  to  re- 
turn the  rauls  to  private  management  and  that  with  the  new 
law  passed  in  that  country  the  relation  between  the  govern- 
ment and  the  iom|)anics  has  l)een  strengthened  and  im- 
proved. 

In  commenting  on  the  conditions  in  England,  he  said,  that 
while  this  country  was  the  first  to  develop  modern  transport 
it  had  been  the  last  to  recognize  the  intimacy  of  the  relation 
between  the  transport  agencies  and  the  public  welfare. 

In  commenting  on  the  new  arrangements  that  must  now 
exist  between  the  railways  and  the  public  on  account  of  the 
altered  conditions,  he  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  it  is 
absolutely  necessary  for  all  modes  of  transport  to  increase 
their  earnings  if  they  are  to  provide  adequate  means  of 
transportation  for  tlie  nation  and  that  it  is  impossible  for 
them  to  exist  under  their  pre-war  charges.  "Wherever  there 
were  statutory  undertakings,  whether  in  the  hands  of  com- 
panies or  public  authorities"  he  said,  "the  position  was  this: 
The  state  authorized  the  undertakers  to  embark  upon  the 
provision  of  certain  facilities  for  the  public  benefit  and  gave 
them  statutory  rights  to  enable  them  to  provide  these  facili- 
ties, but  imposed  a  condition  that  certain  charges  were  not 
to  be  exceeded  in  the  interest  of  the  community  and  that 
the  monopoly  or  comparative  monopoly  should  not  be  used 
to  exploit  unduly  the  public  dependence  up>on  transports. 
Now  we  must  admit  that  these  maximum  charges  will  not 
be  sufficient  to  enable  undertakings  to  operate  and  exist  as 
a  healthy  part  of  the  social  and  industrial  structure  of  the 
country."  In  other  words,  the  transport  facilities  must  be 
able  to  raise  money  and  money  cannot  be  raised  unless  it 
can  earn  its  keep. 

Sir  Eric  went  on  to  ask  that  if  the  community  agrees  to 
alter  one  side  of  the  bargain  in  favor  of  the  operators,  is  it 
not  also  entitled  to  say:  "Let  us  review  also  the  other  side 
of  the  bargain  for  their  is  no  reason  why  it  should  only  be 
altered  in  one  direction.  The  burdens  of  taxation  and  cost 
of  living  are  high.  We  cannot  afford  to  be  as  generous  as 
perhaps  we  would  wish  to  be  and  we  must  see  whether  there 
are  no  means  by  which  we  can  reduce  the  cost  of  transport 
by  alteration  of  the  system."  And  in  this  regard  he  pointed 
out  as  illustrations,  the  fact  that  at  the  present  time  greater 
economy  can  be  obtained  in  transport  if  the  locks  on  the 
through  routes  of  canals  are  made  of  the  same  dimensions, 
and  that  economy  can  be  obtained  by  the  use  of  large  freight 
cars  on  railways  only  if  the  authorities  conform  to  the  highest 
or  most  modern  standard.  And  again  that  larger  cars  or 
faster  trains  cannot  be  operated  because  of  certain  companies 
:refusing  to  confonn  to  a  standard  brake  or  a  standard  load- 
ing gage.  As  the  community  agrees  on  its  part  to  permit 
■the  transport  facilities  to  increase  their  rates  it  should  on  the 
.other  hand  have  the  powers  to  alter  this  state  of  affairs. 

Sir  Eric  also  pointed  out  that  under  the  new  conditions  and 
with  the  public  permitting  the  transport  facilities  to  increase 
their  rates,  they  are  entitled  to  know  more  about  what  these 
transport  facilities  actually  accomplish  and  should  be  pro- 
vided with  statistical  information  in  sufficient  detail  to  en- 
.able  them  to  determine  whether  or  not  this  money  they  are 
giving  in  the  fonn  of  additional  rates  and  fares  is  being 
used  to  the  best  advantage. 

As  regards  labor,  he  said:  "-Has  not  the  community  the 
right  to  say:  'Experience  of  labor  questions  has  shown  us 
that  it  is  no  longer  possible  to  go  on  with  the  pre-war  system 
of  railway  companies  fighting  out  their  fights  with  labor 
to  the  disaster  of  the  community.'  "  In- all  these  matters  said 
Sir  Eric,  and  in  otiiers,  the  community  has  the  right  to  say 
•that  it  must  be  considered.  Without  sufficient  available 
statistical  information^  suspicion — which  is  bred  throughout 


the  world   and  throughout  all  cla.s.scs  of  .society  and   in   ;ill 
ages  tlirough  ignorance — will  never  be  disiK'Ued. 

In  lommcnling  upon  what  great  (|uantities  of  capital  had 
been  wasted  in  the  early  clays  of  the  railways,  due  to  the  fact 
that  there  was  no  concerted  action  l>etween  them,  he  called 
attention  to  the  "battle  of  gages"  and  referred  to  the  present 
question  of  a  lack  of  uniformity  in  air  brakes  as  analogous 
to  the  gage  situation  in  the  old  days.  Furthermore,  he  said, 
the  English  railways  are  now  on  the  eve  of  great  exten.sion:-; 
of  the  application  of  electricity  to  railway  traction  and  there 
is  need  of  determining  Ix'tween  the  standard  use  of  alternat- 
ing and  direct  current. 

In  conclusion  Sir  Eric  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
state  must  harmonize  the  operation  of  the  different  transport 
agencies  as  between  themselves  and  in  the  interest  of  the 
community  as  a  whole.  There  must  be  constant  conferences 
and  co-operation  both  between  the  various  agencies  and  be- 
tween these  agencies  as  a  whole  and  the  Ministry  of  Trans- 
port as  a  representative  of  the  community  which  it  serves. 
"We  must  all  realize,"  he  said,  "that  as  the  community  pays 
and  gives  to  the  various  transport  agencies  the  statutory 
protection  and  rights  which  they  enjoy,  it  is  entitled  to  have 
a  say  as  to  the  services  performed,  as  to  the  charges  levied, 
as  to  the  .smooth  running  of  the  industry  and  that  with  this 
object  it  is  entitled  to  accurate,  comparative  statistics  and 
figures  which  will  enable  it  to  judge  with  intelligent  cer- 
tainty the  work  of  those  by  whose  skill  and  devotion  it 
profits,  and  for  whose  mistakes  it  pays." 


Commission  On  Car  Service 

REPORTS  RECEIVED  by  the  Commission  on  Car  Service 
of  unfilled  requisitions  for  freight  cars  as  of  March 
15  show  an  improvement  over  previous  reports,  indi- 
cating that  the  peak  of  the  car  shortage  has  been  passed 
for  the  time  being  at  least.  As  of  that  date  the  United  States 
roads  show  an  aggregate  average  daily  shortage  of  approxi- 
mately 80,000  cars,  about  evenly  divided  between  box  cars 
and  all  others.  A  few  weeks  ago  the  average  was  about 
90,000.  The  box  car  shortage  was  felt  mostly  in  eastern 
territory  and  in  the  northwest,  with  some  scattering  shortages 
in  the  southeast  and  central  west.  There  continues  a  short- 
age of  automobile  cars  in  the  automobile  loading  territory 
of  Michigan,  Ohio  and  Indiana,  and  also  a  shortage  of  coal 
cars,  particularly  in  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Illinois  and  West 
Virginia. 

Reports  for  March  15  received  by  the  Commission  on  Car 
Service  indicate  that  some  progress  is  being  made  in  the 
direction  of  getting  freight  cars  returned  to  their  "home" 
lines,  which  is  the  purpose  of  the  new  car  service  rules  that 
went  into  effect  on  March  1,  although  the  rules  are  being 
applied  vdth  discretion  to  avoid  unnecessary  empty  move- 
ment and  to  give  service  the  first  consideration.  On  March 
1  the  percentage  of  cars  on  the  rails  of  the  owning  roads 
was  at  the  lowest  point  that  had  been  reached  in  two  years, 
22.2  per  cent  or  about  half  of  the  normal  percentage.  While 
the  gain  is  slight  it  would  seem  to  indicate  that  there  may 
be  a  continued  improvement,  which  is  particularly  gratify- 
ing in  the  face  of  a  heavy  traffic  requirement.  The  gain  is 
most  noticeable  in  coal  cars.  Box  cars  and  flat  cars  show 
little  change  but  there  has  been  a  slight  gain  as  to  box  cars. 
The  Commission  on  Car  Service  has  been  devoting  spe- 
cial efforts  to  getting  a  relocation  of  the  coal  cars  which 
found  their  way  into  the  western  territory  at  the  time  of  the 
coal  strike,  and  which  have  been  very  slow  in  returning  to 
the  coal  loading  roads.  For  the  first  15-day  period  of 
March  the  reports  indicate  that  the  western  roads  turned 
several  thousand  cars  in  the  direction  of  coal  loading  terri- 
tory. While  the  reports  up  to  that  date  indicated  that  no 
gain  had  been  made  in  New  England  and  some  of  the  other 
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eastern  territory  which  was  in  serious  condition  because  of 
the  weather,  the  daily  movement  records  since  the  ISth  have 
indicated  that  the  April  1  figures  will  show  a  perceptible 
improvement,  coal  loading  roads  thereby  benefiting. 

Railroads  in  the  Eastern  region  on  March  15  had 
freight  cars  on  their  lines  amounting  to  106.2  per  cent 
of  their  ownership,  according  to  the  semi-monthly  bul- 
letin compiled  by  the  Commission  on  Car  Service.  Group 
A,  which  includes  the  New  England  roads,  had  136.8  per 
cent.  The  Allegheny  region  had  92.9  per  cent,  the  Pocahon- 
tas region  62.4  per  cent,  the  Southern  region  95.8  per  cent, 
the  North  Western  region  104.1  per  cent,  the  Central  West- 
em  region  97.1  per  cent,  and  the  South  Western  region  103 
per  cent,  while  the  Canadian  roads  had  133.1  per  cent. 

The  bulletin  also  gives  the  following  summary  of  general 
conditions  as  of  March  30: 

Box  Cars — Demands  continue  heavy  in  all  sections,  which 
emphasizes  the  importance  of  all  roads  giving  prompt  move- 
ment this  class  of  equipment,  loaded  and  empty.  The  re- 
quireinents  for  the  movement  of  building  materials  are  stead- 
ily increasing.  The  fertilizer  movement  is  now  at  its  peak, 
and  there  will  be  a  continued  heavy  movement  for  approxi- 
mately three  weeks.  Florida  vegetable  and  fruit  movement, 
requiring  ventilated  cars,  at  the  present  time  is  very  heavy. 
Beginning  about  April  10,  requirements  in  the  Texas  terri- 
tory for  ventilated  equipment  will  be  heavy.  Roads  hold- 
ing ventilated  equipment  of  Southwestern  roads  ownership, 
should  expedite  the  movement  to  owners  in  accordance  with 
Car  Service  Rules. 

Automobile  Cars — The  accumulation  of  shipments  in  pro- 
ducing territories,  due  to  shortage  of  cars  is  increasing  rather 
than  decreasing,  notwithstanding  the  fact  all  manufacturers 
are  taking  advantage  of  drive-aways  to  fullest  possible  ex- 
tent. It  is  essential  Commission  on  Car  Service  Circular  Six 
be  complied  with  to  secure  the  maximum  efficiency  from  this 
class  of  equipment. 

Flat  Cars — Demand  greater  than  supply  of  available  cars, 
and  to  relieve  shortages,  special  action  should  be  taken  to 
avoid  undue  detention  to  this  class  of  equipment. 

Stock  Cars — Demand  at  all  market  centers  continues  heavy, 
and  will  increase  with  the  spring  and  summer  movement. 
Action  should  be  taken  to  see  that  cars  are  properly  condi- 
tioned that  requirements  during  the  coming  season  will  be 
adequately  protected. 

Open  Cars — During  the  last  half  of  March  the  car  supply 
at  bituminous  coal  mines  is  reflected  by  the  very  satisfactory 
upward  trend  which  production  has  taken.  Considerable 
improvement  has  been  noted  in  the  car  supply  at  steel  mills 
in  the  Pittsburgh- Youngstown  District.  All  railroads  are  put- 
ting forth  extraordinary  efforts  in  order  that  the  amount  of 
piled  steel  may  be  reduced  to  normal.  Car  requirements  of 
stone,  sand  and  gravel  are  increasing  as  these  commodities 
are  now  moving  in  greater  volume  for  road  construction  pur- 
poses. 

Refrigerator  Cars — Refrigerator  situation  getting  more 
serious  account  slow  compliance  with  our  movement  orders: 
Maine  situation  being  fairly  met  with.  Northwest  supply 
some  better;  Florida  about  the  same  but  Southwest  extremely 
critical.  Orders  issued  March  23  restricting  use  of  refrigera- 
tors to  perishable  freight. 

The  car  supply  at  the  coal  mines  last  week  showed  con- 
siderable improvement  but  because  of  two  partial  holidays, 
Mitchell  Day  and  Good  Friday,  the  production  of  bituminous 
for  the  week  did  not  reach  the  mark  of  11,000,000  tons,  which 
the  Conamission  on  Car  Service  had  asked  the  railroads  to 
try  to  make  possible.  Production  for  the  week  was  estimated 
at  9,750,000  tons,  as  compared  with  10,900,000  the  week  be- 
fore. 

In  Circular  CCS-15,  Chairman  Kendall  of  the  commis- 
sion says  that  the  demand  for  automobile  cars  at  the  present 
time  is  far  in  excess  of  the  supply,  and  the  extraordinar)' 


amount  of  this  business  offering  this  season  makes  it  of  the 
utmost  importance  that  there  be  no  unavoidable  delay  in  the 
handling  of  this  equipment,  and  that  detention  at  unloading 
points  be  reduced  to  a  minimum.  "Information  is  being 
received  that  this  equipment  in  some  cases  is  unduly  detained 
under  load  at  destination,"  the  circular  says.  "Where  such 
instances  do  occur,  it  will  be  appreciated  if  you  will  advise 
this  commission  promptly  the  names  of  delinquents  at  fault, 
showing  car  number,  initial,  point  of  shipment,  date  of  way- 
bill, date  of  arrival,  name  of  shipper  and  consignee,  and 
the  make  and  type  (truck  or  passenger  car)  of  automobile 
under  load  therein.  On  receipt  of  this  information,  we  can 
assist  in  controlling  the  situation  through  the  co-operation 
of  the  loading  concerns." 

The  commissioii  has  established  a  refrigerator  car  depart- 
ment at  Chicago  with  W.  L.  Barnes  temporarily  in  charge. 


Reconstruction  and  Extensions  on 

the  National  Railways  of  Mexico 

NOTWiTHSTANDiNc;  the  many  difficulties  arising  out  of, 
and  damage  done  during  the  last  revolutionary 
period  in  Mexico,  the  National  Railways  of  Mexico 
are  practically  reconstructed  and  in  operation,  except 
for  approximately  20  miles  in  the  .states  of  Morelos  and 
Guerrero  which  will  be  ready  for  traffic  within  three  months. 
Trains  are  running  without  interru])tion  and  in  the  state  of 
Chihuahua  are  escorted  by  soldiers  to  protect  passengers. 

The  traffic  on  the  system  has  increased  considerably;  the 
gross  monthly  income  of  the  railways,  which  in  1919  was 
$4,000,000  (Mex.),  now  totals  approximately  $8,000,000 
(Mex. )  The  figure  given  is  for  the  month  of  February, 
1920.  The  gross  income  during  the  last  year  was  $70,000,- 
000  (Mex.),  and  expenses  amounted  to  $45,000,000  (Mex.). 
That  is  to  say,  the  operating  ratio  is  about  65  per  cent;  the 
commercial  tariffs,  both  freight  and  passenger,  have  not 
been  changed,  except  in  a  few  special  cases,  during  the 
last  18  years. 

In  view  of  this  condition,  briefly  outlined,  the  Mexican 
Railway  Administration  desires  to  acquire  a  quantity  of 
new  locomotives  and  rolling  stock  in  order  to  comply  with 
the  public  requirements,  which  are  increasing  every  day.  . 
During  the  last  month  the  box  car  shortage  on  the  Mexican 
lines  totaled  over  2,000  cars.  About  1,000  box  cars  of  be- 
tween 40  and  60  tons  capacity,  and  30  to  40  locomotives, 
between  90  and  120  tons  capacity,  are  needed  immediately. 
Nearly  all  locomotives  are  burning  oil,  and  the  remainder 
are  being  quickly  changed  to  use  this  fuel. 

There  are  about  5,000  temporary  bridges,  culverts,  etc., 
on  the  system  still  to  be  built  or  reconstructed  permanently. 
The  government  administration  is  taking  steps  to  replace 
these  with  concrete  structures. 

The  preservation  of  ties  is  another  matter  which  has  been 
taken  into  consideration.  For  this  purpose  two  large  treat- 
ing plants  are  being  installed.  One  is  located  in  Aguas 
Calientes,  and  the  other  in  Perote,  Vera  Cruz.  It  is  pos- 
sible that  even  with  these  plants  it  may  become  necessary 
to  order  a  large  amount  of  creosoted  timber  from  the  United 
States. 

In  connection  with  new  lines,  there  are  under  construc- 
tion :  ( 1 )  An  extension  from  Durango,  Durango,  to  Mazat- 
lan,  Sinaloa,  on  the  Pacific  coast,  which,  when  completed, 
will  comprise  about  180  miles  of  single  track  and  will  have 
80  tunnels,  the  longest  of  which  will  be  approximately 
1,1 00  ft.,  and  the  shortest  about  260  ft.  This  line  will  cost 
about  $21,000,000  (Mex.)  and,  when  completed,  will  prcv- 
vide  transportation  facilities  from  the  ports  of  Tampico  and 
Vera  Cruz  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  to  the  Mazatlan  harbor, 
crossing    a    rich    mining    and    agricultural    zone.      (2)    An 
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extension  is  being  l>uilt  from  San  Marcos,  Jalisco,  on  the 
National  Railways  of  Mexico  to  Tepic  on  the  Soutliem 
Pacific,  wliich  runs  along  the  Pacific  ciKist  of  Mexico.  When 
this  connection  is  comi>lele(l,  transportation  facilities  will 
be  provided  between  Mexico  City,  llie  center  of  the  country 
and  tlie  states  of  Jalisco,  Sinaloa,  and  Sonora.  This  line 
comprises  about  11  miles  of  road,  and  when  comi)lete  will 
cost  approximately  $8,000,000  (Mex.)  (3)  Other  lines  of 
less  importance  arc  also  in  the  prcKCSS  of  construction,  as 
for  instance  the  line  from  Saltillo,  Coaiiuila,  to  the  east,  and 
a  line  from  Cuatro  Cicnegas,  Coahuila,  to  Sierra  Mozada, 
which  will  join  the  old  International  Railway  to  the  North 
Mexican  Railway.  In  other  words  the  latter  line  will  con- 
nect Kscalon,  Chihuahua,  with  Monclova,  Coahuila.  In 
addition  to  the  above,  surveys  are  being  made  between  the 
F.  C.  &  T.  Railways  and  the  United  Railways  of  Yucatan, 
starting  from  Tort  of  Mexico,  Vera  Cruz,  or  Santa  Lucrecia 
to  Campcche,  Campeche.  Another  line  which  is  being  in- 
vestigated will  run  from  Zacatecas,  Zacatecas,  to  San  Luis 
Potosi  and  Tampico.  At  present  al)out  $450,000  in  gold 
is  l)cing  spent  per  month  in  connection  with  construction 
work. 

The  track  facilities  and  passenger  stations  at  Tampico, 
Torreon  and  Guadalajara  are  now  under  construction.  These 
buildings  consist  of  first-class  brickwork  and  dressed  stone 
walls,  with  reinforced  roofing.  They  are  two-stories  high 
and  will  contain  railroad  offices  and  accommodations  for  the 
traveling  public. 

The  new  passenger  stations  at  Durango  and  Saltillo  will 
be  finished  shortly,  as  will  the  shops  and  roundhouse  at 
Saltillo.  These  shops  are  designed  for  heavy  repair  work 
and  will  take  care  of  approximately  24  engines  of  about 
120  tons. 

The  car  shop  will  have  a  capacity  of  about  200  cars,  and 
the  necessary  machinery,  tools,  etc.,  for  these  shops  are 
estimated  to 'cost  $2,000,000   (Mex.). 


Journal  Cooling  Compound 

IF  IT  WAS  POSSIBLE  to  obtain  accurate  figures  of  the  direct 
and  indirect  costs  of  cutting  out  freight  cars  in  this  coun- 
try on  account  of  hot  boxes,  the  total  figure  would  douDi- 
less  be  surprisingly  large.  Some  railroads  make  a  direct 
charge  of  three  dollars  each  time  a  car  is  cut  out  because  of 
a  hot  bearing.  Indirectly  there  is  the  loss  due  to  delaying 
other  freight  cars,  and  in  case  the  car  cut  out  is  loaded  with 
perishable  freight,  the  railroad  may  be  liable  for  damages. 

The  estimated  cost  of  removing  and  reapplying  a  pair  of 
freight  car  wheels  is  six  dollars.  This  amount  plus  $1.20, 
the  cost  of  machining,  makes  a  total  labor  cost  of  $7.20  on 
account  of  each  hot  box.  The  total  labor  cost,  plus  the  charge 
of  three  dollars  for  cutting  out,  gives  a  grand  total  of  $10.20, 
representing  the  direct  cost  of  a  hot  bearing.  The  indirect 
cost  will  depend  on  circumstances  and  may  be  little  or  great. 

While  it  is  not  maintained  that  a  journal  cooling  compound 
can  prevent  all  of  the  hot  boxes  and  their  attendant  costs, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  with  a  suitable  compound,  used  as  soon 
as  bearings  show  signs  of  becoming  overheated,  a  large  sav- 
ing can  be  effected. 

A  cooling  compound  in  the  form  of  soft  grease,  which  com- 
bines the  qualities  of  a  lubricant  .and  a  cooling  compound, 
has  been  developed  by  the  Mohawk  Lubricating  Company, 
Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

After  a  long  and  thorough  test  under  actual  service  con- 
ditions this  compound  has  proved  its  value  and  several  of 
the  roads  testing  it  have  arranged  for  a  supply  to  be  carried 
in  each  caboose.  The  method  of  application  is  simply  to  re- 
fill the  box  with  clean  waste,  placing  a  liberal  supply  of 


comixmnd  l)elween  tiie  waste  and  the  journal.  When  placed 
in  contact  with  a  hot  journal,  the  compound  effervesces,  ex- 
pands and  spreads  until  it  reaches  the  dry  spot  on  the  journal, 
lul)ricatcs  it  and  removes  the  cause  of  the  heat.  Under  heavy 
loads  and  high  .speeds  hot  boxes  are  more  or  less  inevitable 
and  when  this  cooling  compound  is  applied  in  time,  the  hot 
box  is  prevented  and  there  is  no  delay  of  the  train. 

It  is  stated  that  the  cooling  compound  is  not  affected  by 
climatic  conditions  such  as  heat  or  cold  and,  in  a  test  at  40 
deg.  F.  below  zero,  it  did  not  freeze.  Those  familiar  with 
the  difficulty  of  starting  heavy  freight  trains  in  the  winter 
time,  due  to  congealed  oil  and  waste  in  the  journal  boxes, 
will  appreciate  this  property.  The  compound  is  stated  to  be 
free  of  acids  or  any  other  ingredients  that  would  injure  metal 
or  the  hands. 


Industrial  Trucks  in  C.  P.  R. 

General  Store  House 

GREAT  IMPETUS  has  Ijccn  given  to  the  development  and 
extension  of  the  use  of  electric  industrial  trucks  dur- 
ing the  last  few  years  by  the  rapidly  growing  cost  and 
shortage  of  labor.  The  railroads  have  shared  extensively 
in  this  development,  particularly  in  the  handling  of  freight 
and  baggage  and  in  the  movement  of  material  about  car  and 
locomotive  repair  shops.  The  possibilities  for  the  effective 
use  of  industrial  trucks  for  the  movement  of  material  within 
the  storehouse  have  been  demonstrated  clearly  in  the  general 
storehouse  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  at  Montreal,  Quebec.  As 
is  generally  the  case,  the  trucks  are  used  here  primarily  be- 


Self-Loading   Truck   with   Portable   Platform  in   Use  at  the 
General   Storehouse   of   the   Canadian   Pacific 

cause  of  the  reduction  which  they  effect  in  the  amount  of 
labor  required  for  the  direct  movement  of  material.  How- 
ever, other  secondary  advantages  of  importance  have  at- 
tended their  use,  including  a  saving  in  car  time,  at  the  gen- 
eral storehouse  and  a  much  later  distribution  of  material  in 
making  up  the  daily  l.c.l.  shipments  to  local  storehouses, 
which  permits  a  complete  classification  of  these  shipments 
in  station  order  with  a  consequent  increase  in  the  facility  of 
unloading  at  destination. 

About  four  years  ago  two  Elwell-Parker  electric  trucks  of 
the  self-loading  type  were  placed  in  service  in  the  Montreal 
general  storehouse  and  the  details  of  the  present  system  of 
consolidating  and  loading  daily  l.c.l.  shipments  have  been. 
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developed  to  take  full  advantage  of  the  possibility  for  econ- 
omy which  trucks  of  this  type  possess. 

The  illustrations  convey  a  clear  conception  of  the  meth- 
ods employed.  The  bins  shown  are  arranged  along  the  out- 
side wall  of  the  storehouse  near  the  point  where  the  smaller 
miscellaneous  articles  are  brought  together  and  packed  for 
shipment.  Each  bin  is  labeled  with  the  name  of  the  station 
to  which  it  is  exclusively  devoted.  At  the  beginning  of  each 
day,  a  ruggedly  constructed  wood  platform  suitable  for  self- 
loading  on  the  truck  is  placed  by  one  of  the  trucks  in  each 
of  these  bins.  The  truck,  accompanied  by  a  stores  man,  is 
then  used  to  call  at  the  different  sections  to  secure  the  ma- 
terial to  fill  the  requisitions  and  deliver  it  to  the  bins,  where 
it  is  loaded  on  the  platforms  instead  of  being  placed  on  the 
floor,  as  was  the  former  practice.  One  handling  of  all  ma- 
terial shipped  has  thus  been  eliminated.  Should  a  shipment 
require  more  than  the  capacity  of  one  platform,  another  is 
placed  in  the  bin  after  the  first  is  loaded. 

Later  in  the  day  when  the  cars  have  been  spotted  ready  for 
loading,  the  trucks  are  used  to  pick  up  the  platforms,  move 


The  general  storehouse  at  Montreal  is  located  at  the  An- 
gus shops  and  a  comparatively  large  amount  of  stores  ma- 
terials are  manufactured  in  the  .shops.  The  self-loading 
trucks  and  platforms  are  used  in  handling  such  materials. 
Empty  platforms  are  placed  by  the  trucks  at  suitable  loca- 
tions in  the  shops  where  completed  materials  for  stores  stock 
are  loaded  directly  onto  them.  The  trucks  convey  the  ma- 
terial on  these  platforms  from  the  .shops  to  the  storehouse, 
replacing  loaded  platforms  with  empty  ones. 

It  frequently  happens  that  some  heavy  pieces  of  material 
require  moving  from  stock  by  the  traveling  crane.  To  pro- 
vide for  this,  an  extension  of  tlie  store  loading  platform  has 
been  made  so  that  empty  truck  platforms  may  be  placed  un- 
der the  crane.  This  permits  the  loading  of  such  material 
directly  onto  the  platforms,  which  the  trucks  then  pick  up 
and  move  directly  into  the  car  for  shipment.  This  arrange- 
ment has  eliminated  a  large  amount  of  labor  in  the  handling 
of  heavy  pieces,  which  under  the  old  method  frequently  re- 
quired the  help  of  a  whole  gang. 

The  saving  in  time  and  labor  which  has  followed  the  adop- 


The  Method  of  Classifying  L.  C.  L.  Shipments  for  Handling  with   Self-Loading   Trucks  at   the   General    Storehouse   of   the 

Canadian    Pacific 


them  into  the  cars  and  leave  them.  While  one  platform  is 
being  unloaded  by  the  car  gang,  a  truck  returns  for  another, 
thus  eliminating  the  loss  of  time  by  the  car  gangs  while 
waiting  for  loads.  The  loading  is  thus  handled  so  expe- 
ditiously that  distribution  of  material  may  be  continued  much 
later  than  was  possible  when  using  hand  trucks,  and  the  load- 
ing may  be  completed  with  all  material  in  perfect  station 
order.  This  eliminates  the  necessity  of  moving  articles  loaded 
out  of  station  order  each  time  the  car  is  opened  and  greatly 
facilitates  unloading.  The  later  loading  made  possible  by 
the  use  of  the  trucks  also  effects  a  material  saving  in  car 
time. 

The  self-loading  trucks  have  proved  almost  equally  effec- 
tive as  labor  savers  in  handling  incoming  material  as  they 
have  in  shipping.  When  purchased  materials  are  delivered 
to  the  stores  department  by  teamsters,  they  are  unloaded  from 
the  wagons  directly  onto  truck  platforms  assigned  for  that 
purpose.  The  loaded  platforms  are  then  moved  to  the  proper 
sections  of  the  storehouse  for  unloading  directly  into  stock 
and  one  handling  operation  is  saved. 


tion  of  the  platform  method  of  loading  l.c.l.  shipments  has 
led  to  the  development  of  this  scheme  one  step  further  in  con- 
nection with  the  full  carload  shipments  of  miscellaneous 
stores  to  a  single  point.  Instead  of  unloading  the  material 
from  the  platforms  when  they  are  placed  in  the  car,  as  is  the 
practice  with  l.c.l.  shipments,  the  platforms  are  left  in  the 
car  and  shipped  with  the  loads  on  them.  When  the  ship- 
ment reaches  its  destination  it  is  then  only  necessary  to  run 
a  truck  into  the  car  and  carry  the  loaded  platforms  out,  in- 
stead of  handling  each  piece  of  material  separately.  This 
scheme,  of  course,  involves  tlie  installation  of  a  truck  at  the 
receiving  point,  but  the  reduction  in  the  expen.se  of  handling 
at  points  where  carload  shipments  are  received  is  believed 
to  be  ample  justification  for  the  capital  expenditure  involved 
in  the  purchase  of  the  necessary  truck. 

Since  the  adoption  of  this  system  of  handling  material,  the 
labor  cost  of  loading  and  unloading  cars  has  decreased  to  46 
per  cent  of  the  cost  with  the  old  .system  of  hand  trucking.  It 
is  entirely  to  the  use  of  the  self-loading  trucks  that  this  very 
considerable  saving  is  attributed. 
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The  Western  Railway  Club  will  hold  its  next  meeting  on  roads,  and  has  been  made  necessary  because  of  the  rate  of  ex- 
April  19,  at  the  Hotel  Sherman,  Chicago.  S.  W.  MuUinix,  change,  which  makes  the  Canadian  dollar  worth  only  86  cents 
superintendent  of  shops  of  the  Ciiicago,  Rock  Island  &  Pa-  in  United  States  money.  The  tariff  rates  from  express  offices 
cilic,  will  present  a  paper  on  "Modern  Methods  of  Reducing  in  the  United  States  to  those  in  Canada  have  always  been  calcu- 
Cost  of  Locomotive  Repairs."  lated  in  the  currency  of  the  United  States.     The  express  company 

has  found  that  it  thus  loses  14  cents  on  every  dollar  of  express 

The  Canadian  Railway  Commission  has  ordered  Canadian  ciiarges  when  collection  is  made  in  Canadian  funds.    The  date  of 

railway    companies    to    cancel    the    announced    10    per    cent  the  enforcement  of  this  new  rule  has  been  placed  in  advance  so 

passenger    fare    increase    to    points    in    the    United    States,  as   to  give   shippers  in   the   United   States  an  opportunity   to 

which   was  to  go  into  effect  on   March  29,   to   make   up  for  make  necessary  arrangements  with  customers  in  Canada, 

the   adverse   rate    of   exchange   in    the    United    States.     The  _,          .,        r    .     i          ,    ,                       .      »t     ,  ..         ,  ■,,, 

increase    was    to    have    appHed    to    all    through    tickets,    ex  The  strike  of  clerks  and  shopmen  on  the  Norfolk  and  West- 

cept   sleeping  and  parlor   cars.  '^■•"-  ^f'^,  '°  ^avc  been  kept  up  unt>  11 2.000  men  were  out    was 

reported  settled  on  Saturday,  ."Xpnl  .1.     .\t  Roanoke,  Va.,  tram 

Co-ordination  of  terminal  operation  in  the  Cincinnati  movements  and  shop  operations  were  then  reported  as  restored 
(Ohio)  district  will  be  continued  permanently,  with  John  to  normal.  "Important  concessions"  were  said  to  have  been  made 
A.  Morris,  terminal  manaRcr  of  the  Cincinnati  Terminals  by  both  employer  and  employees.  The  only  tangible  rea- 
during  federal  control,  in  charge,  acting  as  chairman  of  son  for  the  clerks'  strike  that  was  made  public  was  a  de- 
the  Cincinnati  terminal  operating  committee,  representing  mand  for  the  dismissal  of  two  non-union  clerks,  whose 
all  of  the  initial  lines.  This  decision  was  reached  at  a  ofifense  is  not  clearly  explained.  The  railroad  is  under- 
meeting  of  railroad  officers  representing  all  of  the  roads  stood  have  agreed  to  transfer  the  clerks  to  another  department, 
entering    the    Cincinnati    terminals.  and  the  leaders  of  the  strikers  agreed  that  in  the  future  it  should 

be   understood  that   organized   employees   on   the   road   will   not 

The    National   Safety   Council    now   has   a    constituency   of  walk  out  without  submitting  to  a  thorough  investigation  of  their 
7,500  industrial  plants,  and  the  library  of  the  council  has  become  orievances. 
a  large  institution.     The   librarian  has  spent   140  hours  in  pre- 
paring an   index   to    the   report   of  the   proceedings   of   the   last  ..         c^j.  j.-          ...  -kt         tj              i-« 
congress  of  the  council.    This  report  will  soon  be  issued.    Fol-  New  Station  at  New  Haven,  Conn. 
lowing   the   example   of    other   cities,    which   have    reported   en-  The  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford  on  Tuesday  formally 
couraging  results   it   is  announced  that  Akron,   Ohio,   Wilming-  opened  to  the  public  its  new  station  at  New  Haven.     The  station 
ton,  Del.,  and  several  other  cities  are  planning  to  have  a  "safety  was  built  by  the  Thompson   Starrett  Company.     It  has  a  small 
week  campaign"  in  the  month  of  May.  amount  of  office  space  which  will  be  used  by  the  division  offices, 

etc. 

The  Delaware   &  Hudson  Company  recognizes  the  advan-  j^ic  plans  for  the  development  at  New  Haven  also  include 
tages  that  have  been  gamed  by  the  Safety  Organization  which  was  f^^ther  improvements  in  the  way  of  baggage  and  express  build- 
established  in  September,  1918,  and  Vice-President  F.  P.  Gutelms.  j^gs^  etc.,  which  will  be  carried  out  in  the  future, 
in  a  circular  stating  this  fact,  and  citing  the  gratifying  record 

which  has  been  made,  calls  on  all  officers  and  employees  to  con-  Cnrrt^ctinn 
tinue    the    same    determined    and    concerted    effort    to    eliminate 

accidents.    J.  E.  Long,  superintendent  of  safety,  with  the  safety  The  statement  of  revenues  and  expenses  of  railways  for  the 

agents,  will  continue  their  work.    The  division,  shop  and  general  month  of  January,  1920,  as  shown  on  page  977  of  the  March  19 

safety  committees  will  be  maintained.  issue  of  the  Railway  Age,  contained  several  incorrect  figures  for 

the  Denver  &  Rio  Grande. 

The    Federal    Reserve    Board    has    appointed    an    advisory  The  following  table  will  show   the  figures  as  they  appear  in 

committee  to  render  advice  and  assistance  to  the  Treasury  De-  the  various  columns,  and  as  they  should  appear: 

partment  and  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  with  respect  ...                   _ 

.              I-      »-              r        -1         .                    ■        r        ,              r             .       ^.inn  As  given  m                   Correct 

to   appncations   of    railroad    companies    for   loans    from    the   $300,-  Operating  expenses:                           Railway  Age                  figures 

000,000  fund  appropriated  for  that  purpose  by  the  transportation  Traffic    $248,997  $20,6i5 

act,  and  particularly  regarding  the  security  to  be   furnished  by  Gele?a°".^.*!°". .:  i! !  .".■.■;: :;:.' !       'lo.'eil                ^'^Ifiu 

the  railroads.     The  committee  consists  of  F.  A.  Delano,  a  for-  Total    ..]...'.'.'......'.'.'..'.'.'...     1,137',961                2,238)425 

mer  member  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  and  former  railroad  Operating  ratio                                     33  27                     6S  44 

president;    Paul    M.    Warburg,   also    a   former   member    of   the  Net  from  railway  "operations'. !! ^ !       $7i,8i2              $1,182,416 

board,  and  Bradley  Palmer,  a  Boston  attorney.  Railway  tax   accruals 2,238,426  iis.ooo 

Representatives  of  the  Railroad  Brotherhoods  and  of   the  ^  An  error  also  appeared  in  the  figures  for  the  St.  Louis-San 

National  Farmers'  Council  have  been  conferring  with  Samuel  ^.T/^'^'o^         u^^f  t  ^"'^"  °"  ^^^^  ^^^''Lf'^^J!          \    ^' 

Gompers   and  other  officers  of  the  American   Federation   of  of  March  26,  m  that  the  operating  income  of  $751,763  was  shown 

T  „i, •             £f»iu-         Ui.              ij               CI.  With  a  minus  indicating  a  loss.     Ihe  minus  sign  should  not  have 

Labor  in  an  effort  to  bring  about  a  greater  degree  of  harmony  ,                          "                                          ^ 

in    the   political   campaigns   of   the    two   groups,   which    have 

been     proceeding    along    divergent     lines.       The     somewhat  ,                   •      r      *     f  r      i 

strained  relations  between  some  of  the  brotherhood  leaders  increase  in  Cost  ot  L,oal 

and  Mr.  Gompers,  said  to  have  resulted  in  part  from  his  re-  Before  relinquishing  his  authority  over  fuel  distribution  as  of 

fusal  to  endorse  the  Plumb  plan,  have  not  been  improved  by  April   1,   Director   General   Hines   announced  a  decision  that  it 

a  letter  which  Mr.  Gompers  wrote  to  the  Chicago  Federation  would  be  legal  for  the  Railroad  Administration  to  allow  for  the 

of  Labor  endorsing  some  Congressmen  who  had  voted  for  the  14  per  cent  increase  in  miners'  wages  Authorized  by  Fuel   Ad- 

Esch-Cummins  railroad  bill,  but  it  is  understood  that  he  has  ministrator  Garfield  at  the  time  the  coal   strike  was  settled,  in 

since  qualified  his  endorsement.  paying  for  railroad  fuel  on  contracts  carrying  wage  adjustment 

clauses,   even   though   such  an   adjustment  produced  a  price   in 

TheAmericanRailwayExpressCompany  has  announced  that  excess  of  the  applicable  government  maximum  price. 

on   and   after   April    15,    it   will    require   prepayment   of   express  H.  B.  Spencer,  director  of  the  Division  of  Purchases,  advised 

charges  on  all  shipments  going  to  Canada.     This  action,  accord-  the   regional   purchasing  committees   of  this   fact   on   March  27, 

ing  to  the  announcement,  is  in  line  with  that  taken  by  the  rail-  requesting  that  they  make  a  prompt  adjustment  of  such  accounts. 
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The  standard  form  of  contract  covering  coal  purchases  contained 
a  clause  stating  that  the  prices  named  were  based  on  existing 
rates  of  pay  and  would  be  subject  to  readjustment  in  the  event 
wages  should  be  changed. 

New  York  Railroad  Club 

B.  B.  Miller,  engineer  of  motive  power  and  rolling  stock  of 
the  New  York  Central  Railroad,  will  present  a  paper  on  "How 
to  Increase  Efficiency  and  Operating  Capacity  of  Steam  Locomo- 
tives" at  the  meeting  of  the  New  York  Railroad  Club  on  Friday 
evening,  April  16.  Among  other  things,  Mr.  Milner  will  discuss 
feed-water  heating,  trailer  boosters,  dynamic  augment,  and  cut- 
off adjustment  to  secure  maximum  horsepower. 

Frauds  in  Disposing  of  Unclaimed  Freight 

In  the  United  States  District  Court  at  New  York  City  on 
March  31,  four  men,  two  of  them  employees  of  the  Central  Rail- 
road of  New  .Jersey,  were  sentenced  for  conspiracy  to  defraud 
the  United  States  Government  (the  United  States  Railroad  Ad- 
ministration) in  connection  with  the  sale  of  unclaimed  freight. 
G.  S.  Dumont,  who  pleaded  guilty,  was  sentenced  to  30  days' 
imprisonment,  Solomon  Shuldiner  to  five  days  and  Charles  E. 
Johnson  and  Robert  Laurie  to  one  day  each.  The  men  had 
formed  a  brokerage  and  trading  company  and  this  concern  was 
fined  $500.  .Also,  part  of  the  proceeds  of  goods  wrongfully 
taken  had  been  restored,  and  hence  the  lightness  of  the  penalties. 
Freight  valued  at  more  than  $140,000  had  been  diverted,  and  in 
the  trial  it  was  said  that  similar  frauds  amounting  to  millions 
had  been  perpetrated.  The  Central  of  New  Jersey  and  the  Cen- 
tral Vermont  a'-e  the  roads  most  prominently  mentioned  in  the 
record. 

The  Chicago  Strike 

On  page  1145  of  this  issue  will  be  found  an  article  on  the 
strike  in  Chicago,  entitled  "Strikes  and  Storms  Conspire  to 
Cripple  Traffic."     The  following  will  give  later  details: 

On  Wednesday  the  situation  remamed  practically  un- 
changed. Appeals  sent  out  by  the  Brotherhood  of  Railroad 
Trainmen  for  recruits  to  fill  the  places  of  members  of  the 
outlaw  organization  had  not  brought  the  results  expected, 
and  all  freight  movements  in  the  Chicago  district  were  badly 
hampered.  The  movement  of  perishables  and  other  foods 
has  been  greatly  curtailed  and  the  city's  food  supply  is  en- 
dangered.    Embargoes  have  been  laid  in  all  directions. 

Locomotive  enginemen  and  firemen,  on  freight  trains,  both 
road  and  switching,  said  to  number  8,500  in  the  Chicago  dis- 
trict, members  of  a  national  enginemen's  association  similar 
to  the  outlaw  switchmen's  organization,  are  reported  as  hav- 
ing taken  a  sympathetic-strike  vote  to  walk  out  on  the  8th 
(Thursday).  The  mania  for  forming  outlaw  unions  seems 
to  be  spreading,  and  reports  indicate  that  such  action  may  be 
expected  at  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  and  Bloomington,  East  St. 
Louis.   Champaign  and   Centralia,   Illinois. 

Bureau  of  Explosives 

The  Bureau  for  the  Safe  Transportation  of  Explosives  and 
Other  Dangerous  Articles  has  issued  the  annual  report  of  the 
chief  inspector,  Colonel  B.  W.  Dunn,  dated  March  1,  1920.  The 
report,  with  appendices,  fills  117  large  pages.  The  constituency 
of  the  bureau  now  numbers  439  railroads,  together  with  ten 
steamship  lines  and  four  express  companies,  and  76  associate 
members. 

During  the  year  1919  the  number  of  boxes  of  high  explosives 
condemned  as  unsafe  for  transportation  was  1,291,  a  far  smaller 
number  than  in  either  of  the  last  three  preceding  years.  The 
total  number  of  inspections  made  was  nearly  10,000.  The  list  of 
inspectors  includes  33  names,  and  a  dozen  of  these  men  have 
been  in  the  service  of  the  bureau  more  than  ten  years. 

Gasoline  is  now  the  most  destructive  of  the  articles  classed  as 
dangerous  to  transport,  the  ■•quantity  transported  annually  in  the 
United  States  amounting  to  about  3,"/2  billion  gallons. 

Colonel  James  L.  Taylor,  assistant  to  the  chief  inspector,  has 
delivered  102  illustrated  lectures  during  the  year,  with  a  total 
attendance  of  11,710,  and  the  inspectors  have  delivered  188  lec- 
tures.    The  inspectors  of  the  bureau  are  constantly  called  upon 


for  advice,  examination  of  proposed  facilities  and  other  matters, 
so  that  they  have  less  time  than  formerly  to  make  routine  in- 
spections. 


Decennial  Celebration  for  the 

Forest  Products  Laboratory 

Preliminary  arrangements  have  been  completed  for  the 
celebration  of  the  tenth  anniversary  of  the  opening  of  the 
Forest  Products  Laboratory  at  Madison,  Wis.,  during  the 
latter  part  of  June.  It  is  expected  that  a  large  gathering 
of  representatives  from  the  various  industries  interested 
in  the  laboratory's  work  will  be  present.  Present  plans 
call  for  a  two-day  meeting,  with  addresses  by  men  of 
national    reputation    in    science    and    industry. 

The  Forest  Products  Laboratory  is  a  branch  of  the 
United  States  Forest  Service,  established  in  1910  in  co- 
operation with  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  and  is  a  con- 
solidation of  a  number  of  testing  laboratories  and  other 
units  of  the  Forest  Service  which  had  been  located  at 
various  points  throughout  the  United  States.  It  is  en- 
.gaged  principally  in  industrial  research  on  problems  con- 
nected with  the  manufacture  and  use  of  forest  products. 
At  the  present  time  the  laboratory  employs  about  200 
people   and    occupies    five   buildings   in   whole   or   in   part. 


Savings  Through  Accident  Prevention 

The  railroads  of  the  United  States  saved  at  least  $4,000,000  as 
a  result  of  their  accident  prevention  work  during  the  calendar 
year  of  1919,  according  to  recent  statistics  compiled  by  the  Na- 
tional Safety  Council.  This  estimate  is  based  on  the  records  of 
the  Safety  Section  of  the  United  States  Railroad  Administration, 
which  show  that  during  the  first  eleven  months  of  1919  there  were 
27,933  fewer  injuries  and  2,103  fewer  deaths  than  occurred  dur- 
ing the  first  eleven  months  of  the  preceding  year,  a  total  reduc- 
tion in  the  railroad  accident  casualty  list  of  30,036.  The  financial 
saving  as  a  result  of  this  conservation  of  men  has  been  computed 
and  estimated  by  the  Council  at  $4,000,000.  In  addition  the  fol- 
lowing figures  have  been  compiled  by  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  for  the  National  Safety  Council  and  show  the  com- 
parison between  the  annual  operating  expenses  incurred  on  ac- 
count of  injuries  to  persons  on  roads  reporting  to  the  Commis- 
sion from  1911  to  1918: 

Year  ending  June    30,    1911 $25,408,316 

Year  ending   June   30,    1912 27,068,802 

Year  ending   June    30,    1913 29,783,431 

Year  ending   June   30,    1914 31,954,890 

Year  ending   June   30,    1915 26,425,884 

Year  ending   June    30,    1916 26,880,717 

Year  ending    December    31,    1916 29,485,700 

Year  ending   December    31,    1917 33,699.135 

Year  ending    December    31.    1918 33,369,199 


Compensation  of  Arkansas  and  Louisiana  Midland 

A  board  of  referees  appointed  by  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  has  rendered  a  decision  that  the  Arkansas  &  Louisi- 
ana Midland  was  under  federal  control  from  December  28.  1917, 
to  June  30,  1918,  when  it  was  relinquished  by  the  government,  and 
that  it  is  entitled  to  compensation  af  the  rate  of  $38,789  a  year 
for  that  period,  being  the  amount  of  its  average  net  operating 
income  for  the  three  years  ended  June  30,  1917,  as  certified  by 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 

The  Railroad  Administration  took  the  position  that  the  rail- 
road had  not  been  taken  under  federal  control,  this  on  the  ground 
that  no  jurisdiction  was  exercised  over  it  and  that  its  just  com- 
pensation at  any  rate  would  not  exceed  its  standard  return  and 
probably  ought  not  to  be  more  than  $15,(XX)  The  company 
claimed  that  if  all  except  necessary  and  tenantable  repairs  be 
borne  by  the  company  during  the  period  of  federal  control  the 
just  compensation  would  not  be  less  than  10  per  cent  per  annum 
on  its  investment,  or  $86,672;  that  if  the  government  should  as- 
sume the  upkeep  and  maintenance,  and  undertake  to  return  the 
property  in  substantially  as  good  condition  as  it  was  in  at  the 
beginning  of  federal  control,  the  just  compe;isation  would  be  6 
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pii  iciit.nr  $-IJ,()OJ.  l)ut  that  if  tlic  l>()aril  sliuuld  rcjitt  tlicsc 
claims  aiul  slunild  pri-fcr  to  calculate  tiic  compensation  upon  cvi- 
lU'iuf  of  estimated  prospective  income,  the  just  compensation 
would  ho  $JtK'.376  ai'.nually.  The  hoard  of  referees  docs  not 
uuilertake  to  apportion  the  maintenance  expenses,  but  says 
that  the  applicant  in  a  proper  proceeding  in  tlie  proper  trihu- 
n.il  may  seek  to  establish  the  items  of  its  claim  for  under- 
ni.iintenaiiee. 


Railroad  Matters  at  Ottawa 

The  Minister  of  Railways  of  Canada,  reporting  to  the  House 
of  Commons  at  Ottawa  last  week,  presented  statements  showing 
that  the  Canadian  National  Railways  in  the  fiscal  year  ending 
March  31  had  fallen  short  of  paying  e.vpense  by  about  $14,000,000. 
That  part  of  the  government  system  represented  by  the  Canadian 
Northern  lines  lost  $6,500,000,  and  the  lines  owned  by  the  gov- 
ernment $7,500,000.  In  addition  the  fixed  charges  for  the  year 
will  amount  to  $19,000,000.  About  78  per  cent  of  the  receipts 
were  required  to  pay  the  wages  of  employees,  and  the  aggregate 
operating  expenses  increased  from  $84,000,000  in  1918  to  $108,- 
000,000  in  1919.  The  minister  said  that  no  work  would  be  done 
at  present  on  the  Hudson  Bay  Railroad.  The  length  of  track 
already  laid  is  332  miles  and  the  distance  yet  to  be  covered  is 
92  miles.  Over  twenty  millions  already  has  been  expended  on 
this  line,  and  to  complete  the  road,  with  suitable  terminals, 
would  cost  between  five  and  six  millions. 

It  is  understood  that  the  government  is  not  likely  to  take  any 
action  this  year  looking  to  the  acquirement  of  the  Edmonton, 
Dunveg&n  &  British  Columbia  Railway,  or  the  Alberta  &  Great 
Waterways  Railway.  The  first-named  road  extends  into  the 
Peace  River  region  and  it  is  conjectured  that  the  Alberta  gov- 
ernment may  appoint  a  receiver  for  the  two  roads,  and  that  they 
may  be  sold  to  the  Canadian  Pacific.  That  company  has  dis- 
claimed a  desire  to  get  them,  but  is  believed  to  be  anxious  to 
get  an  entry  into  the  Peace  River  country,  which  this  year  is 
expected  to  have  the  greatest  influx  of  settlers  in  its  history. 
The  fur  industry  has  been  given  a  great  impetus  by  present  high 
prices,  and  there  are  hopes  of  developing  vast  oil  fields. 


Railroad  Administration  Appoints  Regional  Counsel 

E.  Marvin  I'nderwood,  general  counsel  for  the  Railroad  Ad- 
ministration, has  announced  the  appointment  of  regional  counsel 
for  the  adnunistralion  in  various  parts  of  the  country  to  repre- 
sent the  general  counsel  in  the  respective  territories  and,  in  addi- 
tion to  such  other  duties  as  may  be  assigned  to  them,  to  supervise 
generally  under  direction  of  the  general  counsel,  the  adjustment 
or  other  disposition  by  carriers  of  personal  injury,  freight,  fire 
and  stock  damage  claims  growing  out  of  the  operation  of  the 
railroads  by  the  government  in  order  to  permit  close  and  direct 
cooperation  between  the  Division  of  Law  of  the  administration 
and  the  legal  departments  of  the  carriers. 

"They  wdll  render  all  possible  assistance  to  the  latter,"  the  an- 
nouncement says,  "in  connection  with  the  adjustment,  settlement, 
or  other  disposition  of  pending  claims  and  litigation ;  and  it  is 
hoped  by  the  director  general  that  their  appointment  will  facili- 
tate, for  the  advantage  of  all  parties,  the  speedy  closing  of  mat- 
ters of  this  character  arising  out  of  federal  control." 

Douglas  Brookman.  of  San  Francisco,  has  been  appointed 
regional  counsel  for  the  western  region,  and  C.  L.  Birch,  of  San 
Francisco,  has  been  appointed  regional  claim  agent  to  assist  Mr. 
Brookman.  Charles  P.  Williams,  of  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  has  been 
appointed  regional  counsel  for  the  southwestern  region,  and 
Sidney  F.  Andrews  and  J.  P.  Shea,  also  St.  Louis,  have  been 
appointed  assistant  regional  counsel  and  region  claim  agent,  re- 
spectively. Joseph  W.  Cox,  of  Washington,  D.  C,  has  been 
appointed  regional  counsel  for  the  Central  region.  Elias  Field, 
of  Boston,  Mass.,  has  been  appointed  regional  counsel  for  the 
New  England  region,  and  J.  P.  Manning,  Jr.,  and  J.  P.  Henson, 
also  Boston,  have  been  appointed  assistant  regional  counsel  and 
regional  claim  agent,  respectively.  Victor  Lamar  Smith,  of 
Atlanta,  Ga.,  has  been  appointed  regional  counsel  for  the  south- 
eastern region.  Alexander  W.  Smith,  of  Atlanta,  Ga.,  has  been 
appointed  special  counsel  with  headquarters  in  Washington,  D.  C. 
and  will  assist  general  counsel  in  financial  and  compensation  con- 
tract matters  especially  assigned.  The  regions  do  not  correspond 
to  those  formerly  maintained  by  the  Railroad  Administration,  but 
are  defined  by  lists  of  roads  in  the  appointment  circulars. 
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Various  government  departments  in  Washington,  acting  under 
directions  from  tlie  Bureau  of  Mines,  arc  taking  steps  to  order 
and  place  in  storai.;e  this  spring  a  three  months'  supply  of  coal. 
This  is  in  accordance  with  recommendations  of  the  Bituminous 
Coal  Commission  for  a  campaign  to  stimulate  coal  production 
during  the  early  part  of  the  year. 

1  he  volume  of  fruit  moving  northward  from  Florida  is  now 
very  large.  At  Lynchburg,  Va.,  250  carloads  of  oranges  and 
grape  fruit  are  reported  as  passing  through  over  the  Southern 
Railway  daily.  Merchants  in  New  York  City  complain,  however, 
that  cabbages  grown  in  southern  states  which  arc  in  great  de- 
mand in  the  north  cannot  be  had  because  of  a  shortage  of  freight 
cars,  and  it  is  declared  that  cabbages  worth  $60  a  ton  are  going 
to  waste  in  the  fields. 

A  bill  to  authorize  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  to 
fix  the  percentage  of  express  earnings  which  shall  be  paid  to  the 
railroads  for  the  transportation  of  express  matter,  is  said  to  be 
under  preparation  by  Representative  Esch  and  Senator  Under- 
wood, the  purpose  being  to  enable  the  commission  to  increase 
express  rates  without  the  necessity  for  increasing  them  twice  as 
much  as  the  express  company  needs.  Under  present  contracts 
the  railroads  usually  receive  about  50  per  cent  of  the  express 
revenues. 

The  Southwestern  Tariff  Committee  has  resumed  its  func- 
tions under  the  name  of  the  Southwestern  Freight  Bureau,  with 
F.  A.  Leland  as  chairman  and  the  former  Standing  Rate  Com- 
mittee, consisting  of  C.  P.  Dowlin,  J.  E.  Johanson  and  Frank 
Koch  as  members.  Its  headquarters  are  in  the  Century  building, 
St.  Louis,  Mo.  The  plan  of  operation  is  similar  to  that  which 
was  in  effect  prior  to  federal  control.  Changes  in  rates,  rules, 
and  regulations  are  determined  by  a  general  traffic  committee, 
consisting  of  the  principal  freight  traffic  officers  of  the  member 
lines. 

The  eighteenth  annual  dinner  of  the  Traffic  Club  of  Pitts- 
burgh (Pa.)  will  be  held  on  April  8,  at  the  William  Penn  Hotel, 
Pittsburgh.  President  Charles  B.  Ellis  will  preside  and  J.  F. 
Townsend,  traffic  manager  of  the  National  Tube  Company, 
Pittsburgh,  a  former  president  of  the  club,  will  be  toastmaster. 
Dr.  Charles  Aubrey  Eaton,  associate  editor  of  Leslie's  Weekly, 
will  deliver  the  principal  address.  A.  Dewitt  Foster,  superin- 
tendent of  resources,  Canadian  National  Railways,  Chicago,  will 
also  address  the  club  on  "America's  Place  in  the  New  Map  of 
the  World." 

The  freight  embargo  on  traffic  destined  to  the  oil  fields  of 
Texas,  in  effect  on  the  Texas  &  Pacific,  has  been  lifted,  allowing 
free  traffic  movement  within  these  districts  without  the  use  of 
permits.  The  order  raising  the  ban  adds,  however,  that,  to 
avoid  congestion,  traffic  department  representatives  will  impress 
upon  shippers  the  necessity  of  distributing  traffic  so  as  to  avoid 
accumulation  at  any  one  junction.  Congestion  in  the  Texas  oil 
fields  has  resulted  in  an  almost  continuous  embargo  on  all  lines 
in  this  district  for  the  past  two  years.  Relief  came  when  the 
Wichita  Falls,  Ranger  &  Ft.  Worth  began  operation  on  March " 
15,  between  Ranger,  Tex.,  and  Jakehamon. 

The  Transportation  Club  of  San  Francisco  recently  elected 
the  following  directors:  H.  C.  Ewing,  Pacific  coast  manager, 
D.  C.  Andrews,  Inc.;  M.  F.  Cropley,  assistant  general  freight 
agent.  Pacific  Steamship  Company;  W.  B.  Hinchman,  assist- 
ant traffic  manager,  Tonopah  &  Tidewater;  F.  C.  Lathrop, 
assistant  general  passenger  agent,  Southern  Pacific,  and  D. 
M.  Swobe,  vice-president,  McCloud  River  Railroad.  The 
following  were  elected  officers  of  the  club :  A.  A.  Moran, 
Dollar  Steamship  Company,  president;  D.  M.  Swobe,  first 
vice-president;  W.  B.  Hinchman,  second  vice-president; 
Henry  Avila,  district  passenger  agent,  Union  Pacific,  treas- 
urer; and  R.  G.  Guyett,  secretary. 

The  Chicago  Traffic  Club,  at  its  annual  election  held  on  March 
30,    unanimously    elected    the    following    officers    and    directors : 
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President,  E.  L.  Dalton,  general  traffic  manager,  Montgomery, 
Ward  &  Co.;  first  vice-president,  R.  B.  Robertson,  assistJ.nt 
freight  traffic  manager.  Union  Pacific;  second  vice-president,  G. 
K.  Sage,  traffic  manager,  Fairbanks,  Morse  &  Co. ;  third  vice- 
president,  L.  W.  Landmann,  passenger  traffic  manager.  New 
York  Central ;  secretary,  E.  S.  Buckmaster,  assistant  general 
agent,  American  Railwj^y  Express  Company,  and  treasurer,  J.  F. 
Coykendall,  treasurer,  Chicago  Great  Western.  The  directors 
elected  for  two  years  include :  Carl  Howe,  traffic  manager, 
Michigan  Central;  H.  C.  Barlow,  traffic  director,  Chicago  Asso- 
ciation of  Commerce ;  Henry  A.  Palmer,  editor,  the  Traffic 
World,  and  S.  F.  Miller,  general  freight  agent,  Chicago  &  North 
Western. 

A  strike  of  men  on  freight  boats  in  New  York  ha;-bor  has 
hampered  freight  movement  seriously  since  April  1  and  for  a 
day  or  two  the  movement  of  the  railroad  companies'  passenger 
ferries  between  New  York  and  Jersey  City  was  somewhat  dis- 
turbed, but  on  Wednesday  the  7th  the  railroads  had  filled  the 
strikers  places  so  successfully  that  they  rejected  all  proposals  to 
arbitrate.  Perishable  freight  was  being  moved  satisfactorily  and 
the  situation  as  to  other  freight  was  rapidly  improving.  The 
strikers  claimed  that  the  Erie  was  evading  the  eight-hour  rule  by 
selling  its  lighters  to  an  outside  concern,  with  a  view  to  having 
its  lighterage  done  by  contract  and  that  the  other  railroads  were 
to  follow;  but  the  Erie  replied  that  a  large  part  of  its  lighterage 
had  all  along  been  done  by  contract.  A  statement  issued  by  the 
general  managers'  association  said  that  the  strike  was  started 
because  of  the  refusal  of  the  railroad  companies  to  accede  to  the 
demand  of  the  Marine  Workers'  Association  that  the  railroad 
companies  stop  the  delivery  of  freight  to  the  United  Fruit  Com- 
pany's piers,  where  a  strike  of  the  United  Fruit  Company's  long- 
shoremen was  in  effect.  The  sale  by  the  Erie  Railroad  of  a  few 
of  its  tugs  to  the  Phoenix  Transit  Company  was  declared  to  be  a 
false  reason.  The  United  Fruit  Company  is  contending  against 
a  closed  shop. 


Chicago  Consolidated  Ticket  Office 

The  rearrangement  of  the  Chicago  consolidated  ticket 
office  necessitated  by  the  withdrawal  of  the  Chicago  &  North 
Western  and  the  Minneapolis,  St.  Paul  &  Sault  Ste.  Marie 
has  been  agreed  upon  by  the  passenger  traffic  representa- 
tives of  the  19  lines  which  will  continue  the  arrangement 
inaugurated  under  federal  control.  The  regrouping  of  ticket 
offices  is  to  be  effective  April  5,  and  non-competing  lines  will 
be  grouped  as  separate  units  wherever  possible. 

The  eastern  and  southern  lines  which  will  continue  the 
arrangement  are:  The  Baltimore  &  Ohio,  the  Chicago  & 
Eastern  Illinois,  and  the  Nickel  Plate;  the  Illinois  Central 
and  the  Grand  Trunk;  the  Michigan  Central,  the  Big  Four, 
and  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio;  the  Monon,  the  Pere  Marquette, 
the  Erie  and  the  Wabash;  the  New  York  Central;  and  the 
Pennsylvania  System. 

The  western  lines  which  will  remain  in  the  consolidated 
office  are  the  Chicago  &  Alton  and  the  Chicago  Great  West- 
ern; the  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe;  the  Chicago,  Rock 
Island  &  Pacific;  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul;  and 
the  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy.  Each  of  the  latter  four 
roads  will  operate  separate  unit  ticket  offices. 

The  Western  Passenger  Association 

The  Western  Passenger  Association  has  been  reorganized 
by  officers  of  the  passenger  departments  of  western  rail- 
roads at  recent  meetings  held  at  Chicago.  Eben  E.  MacLeod 
and  T.  Thompson,  respectively  chairman  and  secretary  of 
the  association  prior  to  government  control,  were  re-elected 
to  these  positions  and  will  have  offices  in  the  Transportation 
Building,    Chicago. 

There  will  be  three  organizations  hereafter  to  handle  pas- 
senger matters  in  western  territories.  The  Western  Pas- 
senger Association  will  serve  for  the  territory  from  Chicago 
to  Colorado  and  to  a  boundary  with  the  Southwestern  Pas- 
senger Association.  The  latter  association  has  been  created 
to  handle  matters  in  the  southwest  and  the  Transcontinental 
Passenger  Association  will  handle  matters  for  the  roads  on 
the     Pacific     coast     and     matters     affecting     through     business 


from  Chicago  to  the  Pacific  coast.  These  associations  will 
take  the  place  of  the  Western  Passenger  Committee  which 
existed  during  federal  control. 

Western  Trunk  Line  Rates 

Executives  of  the  lines  in  Western  trunk  line  territory  have 
£.dopted  a  policy  of  dockets  and  hearings  in  the  matter  of  rates. 
The  Western  Trunk  Line  Standing  Rate  Committee,  composed 
of  E.  B.  Boyd  (chairman),  Frank  Bannister,  James  Coffey  and 
G.  H.  Merrick,  will  sit  in  Chicago.  The  members  are  on  salary 
and  have  no  other  railroad  employment.  District  committees 
will  be  formed  in  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  St.  Paul,  Minn., 
Kansas  City,  Mo.,  Denver,  Colo.,  Omaha,  Neb.,  and  Salt  Lake 
City,  Utah.  Subjects  for  consideration  will  be  docketed  by  the 
Standing  Rate  Committee  and  assigned  by  it  to  the  district  com- 
mittees. A  shipper  who  wishes  to  be  heard  may  have  his  hear- 
ing either  before  the  standing  committee  or  the  district  commit- 
tee to  which  the  matter  has  been  assigned. 

The  N.  I.  T.  League  on  the  Transportation  Act 

The  following  is  part  of  the  report  of  the  executive  committee 
of  the  National  Industrial  Traffic  League,  presented  at  the  spring 
meeting  of  that  organization  held  at  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  on  March 
18  and  19: 

"The  Railroad  bill  as  passed  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
was  substantially  in  conformity  with  the  views  of  the  League, 
except  as  to  its  labor  provisions,  while  the  bill  as  passed  by  the 
Senate  was  radically  different,  and,  on  the  whole,  was  quite  un- 
satisfactory to  the  Leagire.  The  House  bill  as  amended  by  the 
Senate  was  referred  to  a  joint  conference  committee  which 
labored  earnestly,  conscientiously  and  without  regard  to  politics 
to  agree  upon  some  legislation  which  would  best  meet  the  needs 
of  the  country,  and  which,  even  if  far  from  perfect,  might  pro- 
vide for  the  orderly  return  of  the  carriers  to  their  owners,  give 
them  reasonable  protection  in  shape  of  a  government  guaranty 
while  they  were  building  up  their  organizations  and  adjusting 
themselves  to  the  new  conditions,  and  furnish  to  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  more  complete  authority  and  more  defi- 
nite directions  to  enable  it  to  properly  regulate  the  carriers  in 
the  public  interest. 

"Except  for  the  labor  and  rate-making  sections  of  the  bill,  the 
conferees  were  able  to  reach  an  agreement  which,  on  the  whole, 
was  quite  satisfactory  to  us.  In  the  labor  section  the  Senate  con- 
ferees were  insistent  on  some  anti-strike  clause  and  this  was  also 
desired  by  the  League.  However,  canvass  of  the  House  showed 
the  impossibility  of  passing  such  legislation,  and  a  compromise 
provision  was  agreed  upon.  This  was  bitterly  fought  by  oigan- 
ized  labor,  apparently  for  the  reasons  that  it  gave  the  public  a 
voice  in  the  settlement  of  wage  controversies  and  that  it  per- 
mitted 10()  or  more  unorganized  employees  to  have  their  griev- 
ances heard.  Though  this  labor  section  was  rot  as  strong  as 
we  desired,  the  passage  of  it  in  the  House  over  the  violent  oppo- 
sition of  organized  labor,  was,  in  my  opinion,  a  most  gratifying 
sign.  With  respect  to  the  rate-making  section  we  were  on  record 
as  strongly  opposing  the  fixing  of  rates  to  yield  a  specified  rate 
of  return  and  the  recapture  from  the  more  prosperous  carriers 
of  a  percentage  of  the  excess  earnings  over  such  rate  of  return. 
.As  the  Senate  conferees  refused  to  yield  on  the  principle  of  this 
section,  it  was  finally  agreed  to  by  the  conferees  in  a  modified 
form. 

"Like  all  compromise  measures,  the  result  of  the  conference 
committee's  work  was  not  wholly  satisfactory  to  anyone,  in- 
cluding the  conferees,  but  it  was  unquestionably  the  only  legisla- 
tion which  could  be  enacted  at  the  time.  The  fact  that  the  bill 
as  finally  adopted  was  not  entirely  satisfactory  to  any  interest 
may  perhaps  indicate  that  it  reasonably  measures  up  to  the  stand- 
ard of  legislation  for  the  benefit  of  the  whole  people  without  un- 
duly favoring  any  interest. 

"In  conclusion  it  should  be  said  that,  regardless  of  differences 
of  opinion,  respecting  the  wisdom  of  certain  features  of  this 
legislation,  it  is  now  the  privilege  and  the  duty  of  the  League 
and  each  of  its  members  to  accept  it  cheerfully,  and  do  our  ut- 
most to  see  that  it  is  given  a  fair  trial.  To  that  end  we  have 
already  advised  the  Commission  and  the  associations  representing 
the  railroads  of  our  earnest  desire  to  co-operate  with  them  and 
with  other  interests  in  working  out  the  problems  which  may  arise 
imder  the  new  condition?. 
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Commission  and  Court  News 


Interstate  Commerce  Commission 

l\:iilway  i-arricrs  aiul  water  carriers  have  been  asked  by  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  to  arrange  for  conferences  at 
the  calicst  practicable  date  with  a  view  to  immediately  coniplyinp; 
with  the  provisions  of  paragrapli  (4)  of  Section  25  of  the  trans- 
portation act,  wliicli  imposed  upon  the  railway  carrier  the  duty 
of  issuing  a  through  bill  of  lading  to  the  foreign  point  of  destina- 
tion and  after  an  agreement  as  to  this  uniform  bill  of  lading  has 
been  reached  by  such  carriers,  it  is  to  be  presented  to  the  commis- 
sion for  its  appraval.  Representatives  of  shippers  should  be 
freely  consulted,  llic  commission  says,  and  the  commission  should 
be  advised  from  time  to  time  as  to  the  progress  which  is  being 
made. 

The  commission  on  April  3  suspended  the  proposed  increase 
in  local  passenger  fares  on  tlie  Hudson  &  Manhattan,  between 
points  in  New  York  and  Jersey  City  and  Hoboken,  but  the  com- 
pany was  advised  by  letter  that  division  No.  2  of  the  commission 
is  of  the  opinion  that  some  increase  is  warranted  and  that  the 
suspension  is  without  prejudice  to  the  filing  of  a  tariff  providing 
for  a  lO-cent  fare  from  New  Jersey  points  to  uptown  New  York, 
and  a  6-cent  fare  to  downtown  New  York,  in  place  of  the  pro- 
posed uniform  8-ccnt  fare.  The  company  will  accept  and  act 
on  the  suggestion  of  the  commission,  which  contemplates  a  three 
months'  or  six  months'  trial  of  the  advanced  rates.  The  com- 
mission proposes  these  rates  to  "obviate  the  necessity  of  a  de- 
tailed r.nd  prolonged  investigation." 

Personnel  of  Commissions 

J.  A.  Lindstrand,  senior  architect  in  the  Bureau  of  Valuation 
of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  with  headquarters  at 
Chicago,  has  resigned  to  engage  in  private  business  as  an  archi- 
tect, with  office  at  800  North  Clark  street,  Chicago. 

State  Commissions 

The  Public  Utilities  Commission  of  Illinois  issued  an  order  on 
March  30.  citing  representatives  of  all  railways  of  Illinois  to 
appear  before  the  Commission  on  April  14,  when  a  hearing  on 
the  freight  rates  charged  by  carriers  in  Illinois  will  be  held. 
The  order  stated  that  a  number  of  informal  complaints  had 
been  received  by  the  Commission  against  the  continuation  of  the 
present  rates,  which  were  instituted  during  the  period  of  federal 
control.  The  complaints  allege  that  the  tariffs  were  "discrimi- 
natory, unjust  and  unreasonable." 

Railroad  and  steamboat  charges  for  the  transportation  of  rice 
have  been  attacked  in  a  complaint  filed  recently  with  the  Railroad 
Commission  of  California  by  the  Pacific  Rice  Growers'  Asso- 
ciation. The  defendants  in  the  action  are  the  Atchison,  Topeka 
&  Santa  Fe,  the  Southern  Pacific,  the  Western  Pacific  and  nine 
other  railroads  operating  in  California.  The  charges  made  by 
the  Rice  Growers'  Association  are  that  the  present  rates  on  rice 
and  rice  products  are  unreasonable  and  discriminatory  to  the 
rice  growers  of  California.  The  association  asks,  not  only  a 
reduction  in  rice  rates,  but  the  same  transit  privileges,  such  as 
milling,  clear.ing,  storing  and  bulking,  that  are  accorded  analogous 
commodities. 

The  South  San  Francisco  (Cal.)  Chamber  of  Commerce  re- 
cently filed  a  complaint  with  the  Railroad  Commission  of  Cali- 
fornia asking  the  commission  to  compel  the  Southern  Pacific 
to  extend  the  "San  Francisco  switching  limits"  to  include  South 
San  Francisco  and  to  maintain  a  rate  of  $2.50  per  car  for  switch- 
ing carload  traffic  of  all  kinds,  irrespective  of  its  origin  and 
destination,  between  industry  tracks  or  wharves  at  Soutk  San 
Francisco  and  its  interchange  tracks  with  the  Atchison,  Topeka 
&  Santa  Fe  and  the  Western  Pacific  in  San  Francisco,  when 
incident  to  a  line  haul.  The  Chamber  of  Commerce  maintains 
that  in  the  matter  of  charges  for  switching  carload  freight,  the 
railroad  companies   discriminate   in   fe-.v.or  of  other  communities. 


A  similar  action  was  pending  before  the  commission  before  fed 
cral  control  and  the  action  was  dismissed  because  of  lack  (. 
jurisdiction. 

Court  News 

Injunction  Against  Eminent  Domain  Proceedings 

The  Pennsylvania  Supreme  (!ourt  holds  that  where  a  railro;. 
files   a   bond    in    condemnation   proceedings   to   take    land    for 
branch,  the  owner  is  not  entitled  to  a  preliminary  injunction  i 
prevent  it  on  the  ground  that  the  branch  is  not  for  a  public  us' 
but  merely  in  the  interest  of  a  private  coal  company.     Where  n 
railroad   franchise  is  established   the  commonwealth  is  the  only 
party  to  restrain  a  fran<lulent  use  of  it. — Mountz  v.  Pittsburgh, 
Bessemer  &  Lake  Erie  (Pa.),  108  Atl.  170. 

Jurisdiction  of  Actions  for  Liabilities 

Incurred  in  Period  of  Federal  Control 

The  federal  district  court  for  the  Northern  District  of  Ohio 
holds  that  an  action  to  enforce  a  liability  incurred  in  the  opera- 
tion of  a  railroad  while  under  federal  control  may  be  maintained 
in  such  courts,  and  only  such  courts,  as  would  have  had  juris- 
diction in  the  absence  of  federal  control,  and  the  citizenship  of 
the  railroad  company,  and  not  of  the  Director-General,  deter- 
mines the  jurisdiction  of  a  federal  court. — Smith  v.  Babcock,  260 
Fed.  679. 

Stipulation  for  Specified  Items  of  Damage 

Reasonable  and  Claims  Restricted  Thereto 

A  contract  for  the  carriage  of  live  stock  contained  the  usual 
four  months'  limit  for  filing  claims  and  stipulated  for  damages 
that  "no  damages  can  be  recovered  except  those  set  forth  in  the 
written  notice  and  in  no  greater  amount  than  claimed  in  said 
notice."  The  Kansas  Supreme  Court  holds,  in  an  action  for  • 
damages,  that  such  a  stipulation  is  reasonable ;  allowances 
made  by  a  jury  in  excess  of  any  of  the  itemized  claims  thus 
presented  by  the  shipper  must  be  reduced  and  limited  there-  ■ 
to.— Caston  v.  Schaff  (Kan.)   185  Pac.  33.  '' 

Stop,  Look,  Listen;  Pennsylvania  Rule 

A  driver  of  a  horse  and  wagon,  familiar  with  a  crossing, 
stopped,  looked  and  listened  20  feet  from  the  nearest  of  the  two 
tracks.  Seeing  the  gates  were  up  he  drove  on  without  stopping 
or  looking  again,  though  his  view  was  obstructed,  and  he  was 
struck  on  the  second  track.  The  Pennsylvania  Supreme  Court 
held  that  he  was  guilty  of  contributory  negligence  as  a  matter 
of  law;  that  a  person  who  has  entered  on  railroad  tracks  with  a 
view  to  crossing  must  continue  to  look  and  listen  for  approaching 
cars,  and  that  the  fact  that  the  safety  gates  are  not  lowered  at 
a  crossing  does  not  relieve  a  driver  from  the  duty  of  exercising 
ordinary  care. — Kipp  v.  Central  of  New  Jersey  (Pa.),  108  Atl. 
175. 

Reparation  for  Misquoted  Rates 

A  shipper  in  interstate  commerce  paid  a  freight  rate  less  than 
that  established  by  authority  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission, the  parties  not  being  aware  that  the  rates  had  been 
increased  by  the  Commission.  When  the  mistake  was  discovered 
the  railroad  demanded  the  difference  between  the  old  and  new 
tariffs.  The  shipper  paid,  on  the  railroad's  agreement  or  promise 
to  submit  the  shipper's  claim  for  reparation  to  the  Interstate 
Commission.  This  was  not  done  until  more  than  two  years 
after,  when  the  Commission  disallowed  the  claim  because  on 
account  of  the  delay  it  had  no  power  to  consider  it.  The  ship- 
per sued  the  railroad  and  recovered  judgment  for  the  railroad's 
breach  of  its  promise.  On  appeal,  the  North  Carolina  Supreme 
Court  revised  the  judgment  and  directed  a  nonsuit,  the  promise 
being  void  under  the  federal  statutes  prohibiting  rebating,  and 
the  damages  being  speculative,  because  of  the  impossibility  of 
determining  how  the  Commission  would  have  decided  the  case. 
The  principle  is  firmly  settled  tha.t  the  only  rate  is  the  rate  fixed 
by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  and  published,  and  no 
contract,  agreement,  understanding,  or  misquotation  by  mistake 
between  the  parties  can  change  it. — Edenton  Cotton  Mills  v.  Nor- 
folk Southern   (N.  Car.)  100  S.  E.  341. 
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Foreign  Rail\vay  News 


Egyptian  Railways  Short  of  Coal 

London. 
The  Egyptian  railway  services  are  being  considerably  reduced 
iwing  to  a  shortage  of  coal.    Efforts  are  being  made  to  obtain 
upplies  of  coal   from  India  and   South  Africa. 

New  Railways  for  Ecuador 

London. 

The  Ecuadorian  Senate  has  approved  a  bill,  already  passed  by 
he  deputies,  authorizing  a  contract  with  a  Chilian-Ecuadorian 
yndicate,  for  the  construction  of  a  railway  from  Port  Bolivar 
hrough  Cuenca  and  l.oja,  eastward  to  the  Amazon. 

In  Ecuador  it  is  expected  that  the  work  will  be  of  benefit  not 
inly  to  Ecuador,  but  to  Chile,  as  it  means  the  establishing  of  an 
nteroceanic  route  through  the  valleys  of  the  Amazon  from  the 
i'acific  to  the  Atlantic,  from  Port  Bolivar  and  the  gulf  of  Guaya- 
iuil  to  the  port  of  Para  in  Brazil. 

This  line  will  serve  an  immense  and  wealthy  Ecuadorian  region, 
is  yet  only  partially  explored,  whose  soil  is  extraordinarily  fertile, 
seing  watered  by  navigable  rivers  like  the  Zamora,  the  San- 
iago,  the  Morona,  the  Pastaza,  the  Napo  and  other  affluents 
md  tributaries  of  the  Amazon. 

Committee  to  Investigate  Electrification 

London,   March   22,    1920. 
A  committee  has  been   formed   in  the   Ministry  of  Transport 

0  investigate  the  electrification  of  English  railways.  It  is  formed 
,vith  Sir  Alexander  Kennedy,  consulting  electrical  engineer,  as 
:hairman,  with  the  following  as  other  members : 

Sir  John  A.  F.  Aspinall,  consulting  mechanical  engineer  to  the  ministry 
bf  transport. 

A.  R.   Cooper,   electrical  engineer  of  district  railway. 

Sir  Alexander  Gibb,  K.  B.  E.,  C.  B.,  director  general  of  civil  euijineering, 
iiiinistry  of  transport. 

1  C.  H.   Merz,  consulting  engineei. 

Sir  Philip  Nash,  K.  C.  M.  G.,  C.  B.,  ministry  of  transport. 
!    Sir  John   Snell,   chairman   of   the   committee   under   the   electricity   supply 
pill. 

'  Sir  Henry  Thornton,  representing  the  Railway  Companies'  Association, 
secretary. 

Major   Redmond. 

I   The  terms  of  reference  to  the  committee  are : 
That  the  committee  should  report  on: 

j  (1)  Whether  any  regulation  should  be  made  for  the  purpose  of  ensuring 
ihat  the  future  electrification  of  railways  in  this  country  is  carried  out  to 
rhe  best  advantage  in  regard  to  interchange  of  electric  locomotives  and 
•oiling  stock,  uniformity  of  equipment,  and  other  matters.. 
:  (2)  If  any  such  regulations  are  desirable,  what  matters  should  be  dealt 
Aith  and  what  regulations  should  be  made. 

;  (3)  How  far  it  is  desirable,  if  at  all,  that  railways  or  sections  of  rail- 
Ways  already  electrified  should  be  altered  so  that  they  may  form  parts  of  a 
unified  system. 

I  Railway  Construction  in  Central  Africa 

Since  the  termination  of  the  war  attention  is  again  being  given 
0  the  construction  of  various  railway  lines  in  Central  Africa 
.vhich  were  planned  and  surveyed  prior  to  1914.  The  following 
details  concerning  these  lines  is  given  in  Commerce  Reports  by 
Vice-Consul  Charles  J.  Pisar,  Capetown,  South  Africa. 

Complete  communication  between  Cape  Town  and  Bukama,  on 
:he  Lualaba  River,  Belgian  Congo,  which  is  the  upper  part  of  the 
Congo  River,  has  been  established.  Navigation  is  possible  from 
lere  down  the  river,  but  it  is  difficult,  owing  to  the  obstructions 
caused  by  sand  banks.  For  this  reason  the  railway  is  to  be 
immediately  extended  from  Bukama  to  Kibombo,  a  distance  of 
53  miles,  which  is  lower  down  and  on  the  same  river.  A  good 
supply  of  coal  has  been  found  about  15  miles  south  of  Bukama, 
only  a  little  over  a  mile  from  the  railway.  This  should  have  an 
important  effect  upon  the  development  of  the  whole  of  Katanga. 
The  survey  of  the  line  mentioned  above  has  been  completed  by 
the  Coloniale  de  Construction  and  work  on  it  will  commence  at 
once. 

Work  on  the  Benguella  Railway  is  to  be  restarted,  but  it  is 
|not  expected  that  much  can  be  done  before  next  summer,  owing 
jto  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  material.     The  lower  Congo-Katanga 


Railway,  which  has  been  projected  for  sonic  time,  cannot  be 
attempted  for  some  years.  It  is  this  railway  which  would  open 
up  the  heart  of  the  Belgian  Congo,  especially  the  rich  rubber 
districts;  it  would  terminate  at  Stanley  Pool  and  there  join 
the  railway  from  Bonia. 

Another  railway  that  is  seriously  contemplated  is  from  Bumba, 
on  the  Upper  Congo  River,  to  the  north  of  the  Equator,  to  the 
Moto  gold  fields  and  thence  to  the  River  Nile,  probably  ending 
at  Redjaf,  whence  the  Nile  is  navigable  for  1,100  miles  to  Khar- 
tum. The  survey  has  been  completed  of  the  Bumba  Buta  section, 
a  distance  of  500  kilometers  (312  miles),  following  closely  the 
River  Lubi. 

In  Portuguese  East  Africa  an  important  program  of  railway 
construction  is  contemplated,  estimated  to  cost  $15,000,000.  Sur- 
\ty  parties  have  been  formed,  with  many  engineers  from  the 
Il'nion  of  South  Africa.  One  line  is  from  Lourenco  Marques 
through  Gaza  to  Inhambane,  a  distance  of  250  miles,  in  order 
that  the  rich  coastal  belt  may  be  opened  up.  A  large  graving 
dock  will  be  constructed  at  Lourenco  Marques  and  the  harbor 
will  be  improved.  The  other  two  lines  to  be  started  at  once  are 
from  Quelimane  and  Lumbo,  the  port  opposite  to  the  island  of 
Mozambioue.     Harbor  works  at  Lumbo  will  be  commenced. 


Passenger  Fares  in  England 

London. 

In  answer  to  a  question  in  the  English  Parliament  it  was  stated 
recently  that  the  Minister  of  Transport  did  not  intend  to  take 
any  steps  to  effect  a  further  general  increase  on  ordinary  passen- 
ger fares  above  their  present  level. 

A.  Neal,  the  parliamentary  secretary  to  the  Ministry  of  Trans- 
port, said,  in  reply  to  a  deputation  of  London  members  of  Parlia- 
ment, whereas  in  the  year  1913  the  total  number  of  ticket  holders 
who  were  conveyed  by  the  !7  principal  railway  companies  in  the 
country  was  821,711,160,  in  the  year  1919  the  figure  had  increased 
to  957,999,990,  or  an  increase  of  16.1  per  cent.  These  figures  did 
not  include  those  of  the  underground  railways.  He  added  that 
there  were  a  smaller  number  of  locomotives  in  actual  operation 
and  a  larger  number  under  repair  which  aggravated  the  problem. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  introduction  of  the  eight-hour  day  has 
caused  a  shortage  of  enginemen  on  the  railways,  and  while  the 
companies  were  doing  all  they  could  to  overcome  the  short- 
age at  the  present  time,  it  was  not  sufficient  to  enable  them 
to  run  any  further  passenger  trains. 


Railway  Developments  in  China 

'  Peking,  February  15. 
The  Ministry  of  Communications  has  refused  to  sanction  the 
petition  for  permission  to  build  the  new  port  to  the  east  of 
Tientsin,  mentioned  in  the  last  group  of  these  notes.  A  per- 
sistent propaganda  has  connected  American  interests  with  the 
proposition.  For  this  reason  it  is  apparent  to  all  Americans 
that  there  was  no  American  connection  with  it,  but  that  this 
was  being  used  as  cover  for  permission  to  open  a  port  to 
which  the  proposed  Japj^nese  line  to  Jehol  could  be  extended,  as 
provided  in  the  September  agreements  of  1918.  The  refusal  «t 
the  Ministry  of  Communications  is  attributed  to  the  activity  of 
public  interest  in  the  general  political  situation. 
*         *        * 

The  general  attitude  of  the  Chinese  public  to  the  Shantung 
situation  has  given  rise  to  several  projects  for  buying  out  the 
Japanese  contract  for  an  extension  from  Tsinan  to  Chentingfu. 
The  latest  form  of  the  campaign  is  for  a  line  to  be  built  by 
China  from  Shih  Kia  Chuang  to  Tsangchow.  Shih  Kia  Chuang 
is  some  50  miles  to  the  north  of  Chentingfu  and  is  the  junction 
of  the  Chen.g  Tai  (Shansi)  line  with  the  Peking  Hankow. 
Tsangchow  is  on  the  Tientsin  Pukow  line,  about  35  miles  south 
of  Tientsin.  This  line  would  put  the  immense  supply  of  coal 
and  iron  in  Shansi  in  the  closest  possible  connection  with  Tient- 
sin. It  would  probably  forestall  any  construction  of  a  line  to 
Tsinan,  and  thus  prevent  this  traffic  from  being  diverted  from 
Tientsin  to  Tsingtau.  But  lately  some  other  influence  has  inter- 
vened to  put  the  Tientsin-Pukow  junction  point  at  Tehchow 
rather  than  at  Tsangchow.  The  line  to  be  built  would  be  a  few 
miles  shorter,  and  Tehchow  is  a  more  important  city  than 
Tsangchow.  But  the  haul  to  Tientsin  would  be  made  consider- 
ably longer  and  the  haul  to  Tsing  Tau  would  be  made  more  thai* 
correspondingly  shorter. 
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Tlio  publicatiuii  liy  tlii.'  Ministry  of  Cummunicatioiis  that  the 
sur()lu!^  for  the  year  upon  the  Chinese  Governnieiit  railways  in 
IVl.S  was  ;ji3-l,7(X).tXX}.  lias  led  to  some  interesting  connnem  as  to 
what  becomes  of  tlie  money.  An  analysis  of  the  balance  sheet 
lor  the  combined  lines  and  for  the  individual  lines  shows  that 
over  $12,000,000  was  invested  in  government  bonds,  $4,000,000 
was  put  into  improvements  and  additions  to  the  physical  prop- 
erty, $J,500,000  was  used  for  redemption  of  funded  debt,  $3,000,- 
000  went  into  additional  stores  (or  higher  store  prices),  nearly 
$6,000,000  consisted  of  revenue  from  Bovernmcnt  transportation, 
whicli  is  merely  a  "paper"  figure,  and  $7,000,000  consisted  of  in- 
convertible bank  notes  which  have  been  deposited  as  security 
for  special  loans.  So  as  a  revenue  producer  to  the  government 
for  general  purposes,  the  railways  seem  to  have  contributed  very 
little. 

But  the  value  to  the  government  of  $6,000,000  of  service  and 
the  purchase  of  $12,000,000  of  its  bonds  is  not  inconsiderable, 
especially  when  it  is  understood  that  these  $12,000,000  of  bonds 
virtually  means  the  redemption  of  that  amount  of  inconvertible 
bank  notes. 

Preliminary  figures  for  1919  indicate  that  the  gross  revenues 
of  the  government  railways  will  exceed  those  of  1918  by  about 
$3,000,000  and  amount  to  about  $80,000,000.  This  is  relatively 
a  small  increase  until  it  is  remembered  that  the  year  1918  was 
acknowledged  at  the  time  to  be  abnormal  in  that  a  very  con- 
siderable traffic  normally  belonging  to  1917  was  left  over  for 
1918,  due  to  floods  in  1917.  Operating  expenses  are  known  to 
have  increased  largely,  so  that  net  operating  revenue  for  the 
year  will  probably  be  some  $2,000,000  short  of  the  1918  figure. 
The  rate  of  exchange  for  interest  payments  has  been  so  favor- 
able, however,  that  this,  together  with  the  gradual  reduction 
of  funded  debt,  will  probably  result  in  a  reduction  of  interest 
charges  by  at  least  $1,000,000.  Hence  it  is  expected  that  the 
final  surplus  for  the  year  will  not  be  far  short  of  $33,000,000. 
This  will  be  in  fact  a  much  better  figure  than  that  in  1918,  al- 
though it  is  $1,500,000  lower,  for  in  1919  the  acceptance  of 
inconvertible  bank  notes  on  the  Peking  Mukden  and  the  Tientsin 
Pukow  lines  had  practically  been  stopped,  and  on  the  Peking 
Hankow  and  the  Peking  Suiyuan  it  had  been  considerably  re- 
stricted compared  with   1918. 

*         *         * 

The  high  price  of  silver,  instead  of  being  a  blessing  to  this 
silver-using  country,  is  making  it  almost  impossible  to  think 
of  new  construction.  The  French  franc  now  sells  at  fourteen 
to  the  Chinese  dollar  compared  with  two  in  1914.  The  English 
pound  has  sunk  to  $3.00  Mex.,  compared  with  nearly  twelve. 
The  American  dollar  sells  for  85  cents,  compared  with  $2.30.  In 
the  construction  of  railways  in  China,  by  means  of  a  foreign 
loan,  perhaps  half  of  the  loan  is  spent  in  the  loaning  country 
for  interest,  tools,  rolling  stock,  and  a  certain  amount  of  rail 
and  bridge  steel.  The  remaining  half  is  spent  in  China  for  land, 
formation,  ballast,  stations  and  buildings,  and  labor  generally. 
The  average  cost  of  construction  has  been  about  $75,000  Mex. 
per  kilometer.  Put  in  terms  of  English  pounds,  there  was  about 
£3,500  spent  in  China  and  £3,500  spent  in  England,  if  that  were 
the  loaning  country.-  Today,  in  order  to  realize  the  $38,000  Mex. 
for  expenditure  in  China  (allowing  for  no  discounts  or  ex- 
change costs),  over  £12,000  are  necessary.  And  to  buy  the  for- 
eign materials,  because  of  the  higher  prices,  instead  of  £3,500 
some  £7,0(X)  are  required.  This  makes  the  total  cost  of  con- 
stri'ction  £19,000.  instead  of  £7,000  before  the  war. 

.\t  present  an  interest  rate  of  8  per  cent  is  being  asked  upon 
all  Chinese  loans,  compared  with  5  in  the  "good  old  days." 
This  makes  the  interest  payment  per  kilometer  of  line  £1,520, 
instead  of  £350  as  it  used  to  be.  Of  course,  at  present  rates  of 
exchange,  these  £1,520  cost  only  about  $4,600  Mex..  whereas  the 
£3.50  at  the  old  rates  used  to  cost  nearly  $4,000.  If  there  were 
only  this  difference  of  $600  to  be  considered,  the  "high  cost  of 
waiting"  would  certainly  outweigh  the  high  cost  of  building. 
But  there  is  a  great  deal  of  uncertainty  as  to  what  the  rate  of 
exchange  is  going  to  do.  Let  us  suppose  after  abo^it  five  years 
it  should  resume  something  like  its  former  position.  Say  the 
pound  becomes  worth  $7.00  Mex..  instead  of  the  old  $11.00  or 
S12.00.  Then  interest  charges  become  over  $10,000  per  kilometer 
of  line.  Only  two  railways  in  China,  the  two  oldest,  can  pay  this 
rate  of  interest-  If  the  lines  could  not  pay  the  interest,  who 
would?  That  is  what  the  foreign  contractor  asks,  and  he  has 
not  received  a  satisfactory  answer.  Perhaps  the  rate  of  ex- 
change will  begin  to  improve  soon.  Who  knows?  At  least  the 
argument  for  waiting  is  strong. 
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Bids  were  received  on  Monclay  at  the  office  of  the  chief  of 
engineers,  War  Department,  for  the  113  Decapod  locomotive! 
built  for  the  Russian  government  which  were  offered  for  sale, 
and  also  for  a  number  of  miscellaneous  cars.  While  no  an- 
nouncement has  yet  been  made,  the  indications  are  that  the  gov- 
ernment will  be  able  to  dispose  of  the  entire  amount  of  equip- 
ment for  cash.  Eighty-seven  of  the  locomotives  had  already 
been  sold  to  American  railroads. 

Locomotives 

The  MissotjRi  Pacific  is  inquiring  for  15  Mikado  type  loco- 
motives. 

The  Chicago,  Bublington  &  Quincy  is  in  the  market  for  15 
Santa  Fe  type  and  15  Mikado  type  locomotives. 

The  Joso  Railway  (Japan)  has  ordered  three  2-6-2  type  lo- 
comotives from  the  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works. 

The  Baxshu  Railway  (Japan)  has  ordered  one  2-6-2  type 
locomotive  from  the  Baldwin  Locomotive  Company. 

The  Taiwan  Seito  Formosa  Company  has  ordered  two  0-6-0 
type  locomotives  from  the  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works. 

The  Imperial  Japanese  Government  Railways'  requirements 
for  the  next  12  months  include  80  Consolidation  type  and  120 
Mogul  type  locomotives. 

The  Pacific  Great  Eastern,  reported  in  the  Railway  Age  of 
April  2  as  being  in  the  market  for  three  Mikado  type  locomotives, 
has  ordered  this  equipment  from  the  Canadian  Locomotive  Com- 
pany. 

The  Te.kas,  Oklahoma  &  Eastern  has  ordered  one  ten-wheel 
type  locomotive  from  the  American  Locomotive  Company.  This 
locomotive  will  have  20  by  26  in.  cylinders,  and  a  total  weight  in 
working  order  of  168,000  Hi. 

The  \e\v  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford,  reported  in  the 
Railway  Age  of  April  2,  as  about  to  place  orders  for  locomotives, 
has  ordered  from  the  American  Locomotive  Company  30  Moun- 
tain type  and  10  other  locomotives. 

Portland  Terminal  Railroad  (Maine  Central)  has  ordered 
two  six-wheel  locomotives  from  the  American  Locomotive  Com- 
pany. These  locomotives  will  have  21  by  28  in.  cylinders  and  a 
total  weight  in  w-6rking  order  of  167,(XX)  lb. 

The  Xewburgh  &  South  Shore  has  ordered  two  0-8-0  type 
switching  locomotives  with  a  weight  of  216,000  lb.  on  drivers,  and 
two  0-6-0  type  switching  locomotives,  with  a  weight  of  183,000  lb. 
on  drivers  from  the  Baldwin.  Locomotive  Works. 

The  New  York  Centil\l,  reported  in  the  Railway  Age  of 
February  27  as  being  in  the  market  for  100  eight-wheel  swritching 
locomotives,  has  ordered  82  of  these  locomotives  from  the  Lima 
Locomotive  Works,  and  has  also  ordered  from  the  American 
Locomotive  Company  65  Mikado  t>T5e,  46  Pacific  type  and  13 
Mallet  type  locomotives. 

The  Chesapeake  &  Ohio,  reported  in  the  Railway  Age  of 
March  19  as  being  in  the  market  for  20  Mallet  type  locomotives, 
has  ordered  20  Mallet  and  five  switching  locomotives  from  the 
American  Locomotive  Company.  The  Mallet  type  engines  will 
have  22  and  35  by  32  in.  cylinders,  and  a  total  weight  in  working 
order  of  441.000  lb.,  and  the  switching  engines  will  have  27  by  28 
in.  cylinders,  and  a  total  weight  in  working  order  of  295,(XX)  lb. 


Freight  Cars 


The   Carnegie   Steel  Company.   Pittsburgh,   Pa.,  is   inquiring 
for  S(X)  steel  car  bodies. 

The  Grand  Trunk,  reported  in  the  Railway  Age  of  February  6 
as  being  in  the  market  for  3,(X)0  automobile  cars,  has  ordered 
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2.000  of  these  cars  from  the  American  Car  &  Foundry  Company, 
and  1,000  from  the  Canadian  Car  &  Foundry  Company,  and  has 
also  ordered  1,000  SO-ton  flat  cars  from  the  National  Steel  Car 
Corporation. 

The  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy  has  issued  inquiries  for 
£00  stock  cars. 

The  Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  Pacific,  reported  in  the  Railway 
Age  of  February  27  as  being  in  the  market  for  freight  cars,  has 
ordered  500  gondola  cars  from  the  Bettendorf  Company. 

The  Pittsburg  &  Shawmut  has  ordered  6  eight-wheel  steel 
undertrame  caboose  cars,  two  20-yd.  all-steel  dump  cars  from 
the  Kilbourne  &  Jacobs  Manufacturing  Company,  one  steam 
ditcher  from  the  American  Hoist  &  Derrick  Company,  and 
one  all-steel  test  weight  car  from  the  American  Car  & 
Foundry  Company. 

The  New  York  Central's  order  for  8,000  freight  cars,  re- 
ported in  the  Railway  Age  of  April  2,  was  divided  as  follows : 
To  the  Standard  Steel  Car  Company,  3,500  55-ton  hopper  cars ; 
.\merican  Car  &  Foundry  Company,  1,750  hopper  cars,  and  1,750 
double-sheathed  box  cars ;  Pressed  Steel  Car  Company,  50  hop- 
per cars,  and  Haskell  &  Barker  Car  Company,  500  box  cars. 

The  Southern  Pacific  has  arranged  to  construct  4,065  freight 
cars  in  its  own  shops,  as  follows : 

To  Be  Constructed  by  Lines  West  of   El  Paso,  at  Company 
Shops 


For  lines  For  Tex.  and 

Class                             west  of  E!  Paso  La.  lines 

Box      750  1,250 

Flat     500  

Stock     1,000  

Caboose      50  


Total 

2,000 

500 

1.000 

50 

3,550 


2,300  1,250 

To   Be   Constructed   by   Texas-Louisiana   Lines   at   Company 
Shops  On  Their  Own  Account 

Flat  (including  100  for  which  trucks  are  available) 500 

Caboose     15 


ToUl 4,065 

Passenger  Cars 

The  Southern  Pacific  has  ordered  58  steel  passenger  train 
cars  from  the  Pullman  Company  for  1920  delivery,  including  28, 
60  ft.  coaches,  25,  60-ft.  baggage  cars  and  5,  70-ft.  baggage  cars. 
Of  this  equipment,  8  of  the  coaches  are  for  the  San  Diego  & 
Arizona. 

The  New  York  Central,  reported  in  the  Railway  Age  of 
February  20  as  being  in  the  market  for  a  number  of  passenger 
train  cars,  has  placed  orders  for  215  car.s,  as  follows :  American 
Car  &  Foundry  Company,  20  coaches  and  80  baggage  cars ;  the 
Standard  Steel  Car  Company,  85  coaches  and  15  multiple  unit 
steel  suburban  cars:  Pressed  Steel  Car  Company,  15  combination 
passenger  and  baggage  cars. 


Machinery  and  Tools 

SoPHUs  Bkrendson,  Inc.,  15  Broad  street,  New  York,  is  in  the 
market  for  100  or  more  screw  jacks,  with  a  lifting  capacity  of  15 
to  20  tons,  and  a  12  to  15  in.  lift,  for  use  in  Denmark. 


Miscellaneous 

The  Great  Northern  is  requesting  bids  for  built-up  draft 
arms  for  reinforcing  the  ends  of  2,000  of  its  cars. 

The  Cuba  R-iiiLROAD  h£.s  ordered  from  the  Wine  Railway  Ap- 
pliance Company,  Toledo,  Ohio,  1,000  ventilators,  for  use  on 
500  box  cars  recently  ordered  by  that  road. 

The  Boston  &  Maine  has  ordered  20  pyrometers  from  the 
Locomotive  Superheater  Company  for  installation  on  20  locomo- 
tives recently  ordered  from  the  American  Locomotive  Company. 

The  Union  Paofic  has  ordered  from  the  Browning  Company, 
Cleveland.  Ohio,  three  IS-ton  cranes  for  handling  coal,  and  has 
also  ordered  from  the  Industrial  Works,  Bay  City,  Mich.,  three 
cranes  equipped  with  electro-magnets  of  15  tons'  capacity. 

The  National  Railways  of  Mexico  have  given  an  order  to 
the  United  States  Rubber  Export  Company  for  airbrake  hose 
to  cost  $30,000;  orders  have  also  been  given  to  J.  W.  Masury  & 
Sons,  Brooklyn,  for  paint  to  cost  $20,000,  and  to  Charles  R. 
Long  &  Co.,  Louisville,  Ky.,  for  paint  to  cost  s.bout  $20,000. 

Signaling 

The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  (Western  Lines)  has  ordered 
from  the  General  Railway  Signal  Company  an  electric  interlock- 
ing, 61  working  levers,  for  Island  avenue,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  instal- 
lation to  be  done  by  the  railroad  company's  forces. 

The  Pennsylvania  (Southwestern  region)  has  ordered  an 
electric  interlocking  machine,  model  2,  with  59  working  levers,  to 
be  installed  at  Nineteenth  street,  Richmond,  Ind.  This  interlock- 
ing is  to  be  made  and  installed  by  the  General  Railway  Signal 
Company. 

The  Pennsylvania  System,  Southwestern  region,  has  awarded 
a  contract  to  the  General  Railway  Signal  Company,  Rochester, 
N.  Y.,  for  a  Model  2,  unit-lever  type,  electric  interlocking  ma- 
chine, to  be  installed  by  signal  comp£.ny  forces  at  Richmond,  Ind. 
This  machine  will  have  59  working  levers  and  13  spare  spaces 
and  will  be  equipped  with  rotary  circuit  controllers. 

The  Pennsylvania  System,  Central  region,  has  placed  an 
order  with  the  General  Railway  Signal  Company,  Rochester, 
N.  Y.,  for  a  72-lever,  Model  2,  unit-lever  type,  electric  inter- 
locking machine,  having  61  working  levers  and  11  spare  sps.ces. 
This  machine  will  be  equipped  with  rotary  circuit  controllers, 
42  electric  locks  and  operating  switchboard,  and  will  be  installed 
by  railroad  forces  at  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


Iron  and  Steel 

Sophus  Berendson,  Inc.,  15  Broad  street,  New  York,  has 
ordered  200  tons  of  128  lb.  rail  and  accessories  from  the  United 
States  Steel  Products  Company,  for  export  to  Denmark. 

The  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford  has  recently  com- 
pleted the  purchase  of  a  number  of  shop  machine  tools,  includ- 
ing engine  lathes,  planers,  drill  presses,  crane  tractors  and  trailer 
trucks,  for  a  number  of  its  shops. 

The  War  Department  is  offering  for  sale  under  sealed  pro- 
posals 63,437  tons  of  steel  rail  and  large  quantities  of  track  ac- 
cessories suitable  for  export.  Bids  will  be  received  at  the  office 
of  the  chief  of  engineers,  Washington,  D.  C.,  until  April  26. 

The  National  Rah.ways  of  Mexico  have  given  an  order  to 
the  L'nited  States  Steel  Corporation  for  rivets,  bolts,  iron  pipe, 
firebox  steel  plate,  tank  steel  plate,  and  spring  steel  to  cost 
$100,000,  and  to  the  Crucible  Steel  Company,  and  the  Railway 
Steel  Spring  Company,  for  tool  steel  to  cost  $26,000.  An  order 
has  also  been  given  to  the  Rome  Iron  Mills  for  staybolt  iron  to 
cost  $18,000. 


Railway  Construction 

New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford. — Construction  of  the 
large  terminals  for  freight  trains  and  classification  at  Cedar  Hill, 
New  Haven,  Conn.,  and  at  Providence,  R.  I.,  has  been  resumed, 
and  it  is  expected  that  the  work  will  be  largely  completed  by  the 
close  of  the  season. 

Newburgh  &  South  Shore. — Work  is  to  begin  at  once  on  the 
erection  of  a  steel  car  repair  shop  at  Marcelline  avenue,  Cleve- 
land, Ohio,  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $265,600.  The  main  shop 
will  consist  of  a  building  250  ft.  long  and  70  ft.  wide,  with  four 
tracks  and  an  overhead  crane  reaching  across  all  the  tracks  for 
the  entire  length  of  the  building.  An  annex  40  ft.  by  250  ft. 
for  machinery,  will  also  be  put  up.  The  buildings  will  be  of  brick 
and  steel  construction. 


It  is  better  to  allow  lawyers  to  handle  lawsuits,  contractors  to 
erect  buildings,  newspaper  men  to  operate  their  newspapers,  phy- 
sicians to  practice  medicine  and  railroad  men  to  run  railroads. — 
Carson  City  {Nev.)  News. 
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Supply  Trade  News 


Charles  C.  Kilander,  ChicaRo  iiiannKcr  of  the  American 
Steam  Gauge  &  Valve  Manufacturing  Company,  BostoTi, 
.Mass.,  died  on   iMarih   l*-' 

M.  C.  M.  Hatch,  formerly  witn  the  Tulvenzcd  l''ucl  Equip- 
ment (.'orporalion,  New  York,  lias  become  associated  with 
the  Railway  &  Industrial  Engineers,  Inc.,  25  Broad  street, 
New  York. 

The  H.  K.  Fairbanks  Company,  engineers  and  builders, 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  have  opened  for  the  convenience  of  its  east- 
ern customers  an  otVice  at  21  West  I-'orty-tliird  street,  New 
York,  in  charge  of  L.  D.  Stauffer. 

The  Electric  Storage  Battery  Company,  Philadelphia,  Pa., 
announces  that  on  April  24,  its  New  York  office,  which  has 
been  for  22  years  at  100  Broadway,  will  be  removed  to  23 
West  Forty-third  street.  New  York. 

Fred  J.  Passino,  who  for  many  years  traveled  out  of  the 
general  oflices  of  the  Independent  Pneumatic  Tool  Company, 
Chicago,  covering  the  southwest,  has  been  appointed  assist- 
ant manager  of  the  eastern  division,  with  headquarters  at 
1463  Broadway,  New  York. 

D.  Gleisan,  manager,  industrial  bearings  division  of  the 
Hyatt  Roller  Bearing  Company,  New  York,  announces  that 
its  ofttces  iiave  lieeu  removed  from  1  Madison  avenue,  to  100 
West  Forty-llrst  street.  New  York,  where  much  larger  head- 
quarters have  been  secured  for  the  advertising,  sales  and 
engineering  department  of  the  division. 

The  Campbell-Howard  Machine  Company,  formerly  the 
Sherbrooke  Iron  Works,  Ltd.,  Sherbrooke,  Que.,  has  been 
purchased  by  G.  L.  Bourne  and  F.  A.  SchafT,  respectively 
president  and  vice-president  of  the  Locomotive  Superheater 
Company,  New  York.  The  company's  plant  will  be  utilized 
partially  to  manufacture  railway  supplies  for  Canadian  rail- 
roads. 

The  Hulson  Grate  Company,  Keokuk,  la.,  has  been  in- 
corporated for  the  purposes  of  manufacturing  and  selling 
engine  and  locomotive  appliances  and  devices.  The  amount 
of  capital  stock  authorized  is  $100,000  and  the  incorporators 
and  officers  include,  A.  W.  Hulson,  president;  B.  D.  Streeter, 
vice-president;  J.  W.  Hulson,  secretary-treasurer;  C.  R.  Joy; 
and  W.  M.  Hogle. 

N.  M.  Barker,  master  mechanic  of  the  Copper  Range  Rail- 
road, at  Houghton,  Mich.,  has  resigned  to  become  me- 
chanical superintendent  of  the  American  Automatic  Connec- 
tor Company,  Cleveland,  Ohio.  He  will  have  supervision  of 
the  manufacturing  and  installation  of  the  connector  this  com- 
pany is  placing  on  the  market,  which  is  designed  to  auto- 
matically connect  steam  and  air  hose  on  freight  and  pas- 
senger cars. 

R.  Rivett,  supervisor  of  car  repairs  for  the  United  States 
Railroad  Administr&.tion,  with  headquarters  at  Washington, 
D.  C,  resigned  on  March  1  to  enter  the  service  of  the  Oxweld 
Railroad  Service  Company,  New  York,  as  district  manager, 
with  headquarters  at  Chicago.  Mr.  Rivett  was  formerly  connected 
with  the  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy,  entering  the  service  of 
thj.t  railroad  in  1881,  and  resigning  in  1902  as  general  car  fore- 
man. Subsequently  he  was  appointed  general  car  inspector  for 
the  Union  Pacific.  He  left  the  service  of  the  latter  road  in  1910 
to  become  genera!  car  inspector  for  the  Illinois  Central.  In 
1918  he  became  supervisor  of  car  repairs  for  the  Railro£.d  Ad- 
ministration, which  position  he  held  until  his  recent  appointment. 

The  Wonham,  Bates  &  Goode  Trading  Corporation,  New- 
York,  has  been  established  jointly  by  Wonham,  Bates  & 
Goode,  Inc.  New  York;  E.  Naumburg  &  Co.,  New  York,  and 
M.  Samuel  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  of  London,  for  the  purpose  of  enlarg- 
ing and  expanding  foreign  business,  both  export  and  import, 
carried  on  for  many  years  by  Wonham,  Bates  &  Goode,  Inc., 


at  17  Itatlery  Place,  New  York.  The  active  maiia(,'enHiit  of 
the  company  will  remain  in  the  hands  of  the  present  ofliiers 
and  there  has  been  added  to  the  board  of  directors  George  W. 
Naumburg  and  William  S.  Hcrnon  of  E.  Naumburg  «;  (  o, 
Major  Julian  Day  of  M.  Samuel  &  Oj.,  Ltd.,  and  Myron  S. 
Falk  as  chairman  of  the  board.  The  new  company  through 
its  new  affiliations  has  the  immediate  benefit  of  many  foreign 
connections  and  branches  in  addition  to  those  inherited  from 
the  old  linn.  It  will  be  identified  coinnicrcially  with  M, 
Samuel  &  Co.,  Ltd.'s,  branch  houses  established  for  many 
years  in  Japan,  China,  East  Indies,  etc. 

The  Carborundum  Company,  Niagara  I'alls,  N.  Y.,  is  carry- 
ing out  improvements  at  a  cost  of  j-hont  $500,000,  extending  and 
improving  ils  plant  at  Niagara  I'alls  and  its  two  furnace  plants, 
one  at  Niagara  Fills,  Out.,  and  the  other  at  Shawinigan  Falls, 
Que.  A  three-story  addition  to  the  paper  and  cloth  plant  at 
Niagara  l-'alls  has  just  been  finished;  it  is  432  ft.  long  and  81  ft. 
wide  and  will  provide  greater  facilities  for  the  storing  and  curing 
of  all  carborundum.  Garnet  and  -Alo.xite  paper  and  cloth  products 
and  for  the  extension  of  the  rubber  bonded  wheel  department. 
Another  addition,  just  completed,  extends  one  of  the  wheel-mak- 
ing and  kiln  departments,  the  new  building  being  two  stories 
high,  96  ft.  long  and  64  ft.  wide.  Both  of  these  new  structures 
are  of  concrete  and  are  of  the  most  modern  type.  Other  ex- 
tensions and  improvements  have  been  planned  and  work  will  be 
started  immediately.  These  call  for  additions  to  the  crushing 
departments  and  other  improvements  at  the  furnace  plant  at 
Niagara  Falls,  Ont.,  where  the  abrasive  Aloxite  is  made,  and  at 
Shawinigan  Falls,  Que.,  where  is  located  an  extensive  carbo- 
rundum furnace  plant.  Besides  these  buildings  the  program  calls 
for  the  extension  of  at  least  14  different  departments  at  the 
Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y.,  plant  of  the  Carborundum  Company. 

Westinghouse  Air  Brake  Company 

In  his  review  of  the  work  of  the  Westinghouse  Air  Brake 
Company  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  December  31,  1919,  H,  H. 
Westinghouse,  chairman  of  the  board,  makes  the  statement  that 
"The  business  of  your  company  for  the  fiscal  year  under  review 
reflects  closely  the  general  condition  of  affairs.  While  the 
volume  of  business  has  been  large,  owing  to  the  unsettled  condi- 
tion of  the  railways  the  orders  received  have  not  been  up  to 
normal." 

"The  return  of  the  railways  to  private  ownership,"  he  con- 
tinues, "and  orders  booked  during  the  two  months  of  the 
current  fiscal  year  indicate  a  volume  of  business  in  our  stand- 
ard line  of  manufacture  equal  to,  if  not  exceeding,  that  of 
previous  years." 

The  consolidated  balance  sheet  this  year  includes  not  only  the 
Westinghouse  Air  Brake  Company,  the  Union  Switch  &  Signal 
Company,  etc.,  but  also  the  Locomotive  Stoker  Company,  the 
latter  company  being  now  regarded  as  a  subsidiary  rather  than 
as  an  associated  company  as  in  the  past.  The  consolidated  bal- 
ance sheet  follows : 

Cash $5,084,848 

Accounts    and    bills    receivable 5,577,765 

Inventories:      12,869,214 

Deferred    charges   to   operation 162,437 

U.   S.  Certificates  of  Indebtedness 1,000.000 

Liberty    Bonds    2,777.184 

Investments     8,131,133 

Factories,    less    depreciation 9,999.129 

Real   estate,   other  than   for  factories 2'.093]6O8 

Patents  and  goodwill   (all  companies) 5,019^668 

$52,714,986 

Liabilities. 

•Accounts   payable    $1,107,588 

.Accrued    liabilities    214,110 

Contingent  liabilities  account  of  sales 161,569 

$1,483,267 

Reserve   for   federal   taxes 2,556,670 

Capital  stock,  at  par,  of  subsidiary  companies  not  held  by  West- 
inghouse   Air    Brake    Company 39,658 

Capital    stock    $29,165,800 

Less  held   in  treasury 78.050 

29,087.750 

-Accumulated  funds: 

(1)  Sundry      reserves      (including     amount      held 

a'.;airst    patent    and    goodwill    account) 4.486.803 

(2)  Pension    and    workmen's   compensation    funds 

(Union   Switch   &  Signal   Companyl 181,208 

(3)  Surplus      14,879,630 

19.547,641 

$48,635,391 
$52,714,986 
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Obituary 


C.   H.    McCullough,    Jr. 


Charles  H.  McCullough,  Jr.,  president  of  the  Lackawanna 
Steel  Company,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  died  on  April  3  in  Baltimore, 
Md.    Mr.  McCullough  had  been  president  of  the  Lackawanna 

Steel  Company  since 
January  1,  1919,  at 
which  time  he  succeed- 
ed E.  A.  S.  Clarke,  who 
became  president  of 
the  Consolidated  Steel 
Company  organized  by 
several  steel  companies 
to  handle  export  busi- 
ness. He  was  born  on 
December  25,  1868,  at 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  and 
graduated  from  Stevens 
Institute  of  Tech- 
nology, Hoboken,  N.  J., 
with  the  degree  of  me- 
chanical engineer.  He 
was  in  the  service  of 
the  Illinois  Steel  Com- 
pany for  14  years  and 
when  he  left  had  risen 
to  the  position  of 
second  vice-president 
of  the  company.  He  then  went  to  the  Lackawanna  Steel 
Company  and  served  for  12  years  as  vice-president  and  gen- 
eral manager  until  January  1,  1919,  when  he  was  elected 
president  of  the  same  company.  Mr.  McCullough  during 
1919  was  elected  a  director  of  the  American  Iron  &  Steel 
Institute,  in  the  work  of  which  he  for  many  years  took  an 
active  interest.  He  was  a  director  of  the  Consolidated  Steel 
Company,  the  Pierce-Arrow  Motor  Car  Company,  and  other 
industrial  organizations. 

John  N.  Derby,  vice-president  of  Manning,  Maxwell  & 
Moore,  Inc.,  New  York,  whose  death  on  March  29  was 
briefly  noted  in  the   Rnihvay  Age  of  April  2,  was  born  53  years 

ago.  He  was  a  graduate 
of  the  University  of 
Michigan,  and  in  1888 
organized  the  Hayden  & 
Derby  Manufacturing 
Company  in  the  state  of 
Michigan.  About  30 
years  ago  he  became  as- 
sociated with  Manning, 
Maxwell  &  Moore,  and 
the  Hayden  &  Derby 
Manufacturing  Company 
was  afterwards  absorbed 
by  the  United  Injector 
Company.  Mr.  Derby, 
at  the  time  Manning, 
Maxwell  &  Moore  was 
incorporated,  was  made 
first  vice-president,  di- 
rector and  a  member  of 
the  executive  committee. 
His  special  end  of  the 
business  was  looking 
after  the  brass  department,  managing  the  sales  of  the  Ashcroft 
Manufacturing  Company,  the  Consolidated  Safety  Valve  Com- 
pany, and  the  Hancock  Inspirator  Company,  and  looking  after 
the  general  railroad  trade  covering  these  lines.  He  was  the 
inventor  of  the  Metropolitan  injector  used  on  steam  engines  and 
locomotives. 


Trade  Publications 

Locomotive  Chart. — The  Angus  Sinclair  Company,  New  York, 
has  recently  prepared  a  chart  of  a  Pacific  type  locomotive  show- 
ing a  longitudinal  cross  section  and  a  rear  view  of  the  interior 
of  the  cab.  The  detail  parts  are  numbered  and  the  names  are 
given  in  a  list  printed  on  the  sheet. 


J.    N.    Derby 
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.\tchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe. — Arthur  T.  Hadley,  president 
of  Yale  University;  Frederick  A.  Juillard,  of  New  York,  and 
J.  E.  Otis,  of  Chicago,  have  been  elected  directors  to  fill  exist- 
ing vacancies. 

Atl.\nta  &  West  Point.— This  company  has  executed  a  compen- 
sation contract  with  the  Railroad  Administration  for  $252,995  a 
year. 

Boston  &  Maine. — The  Maine  Public  Utilities  Commission  has 
authorized  this  company  to  issue  $7,000,000  6  per  cent  equip- 
ment notes.  These  notes  shall  be  issued  in  15  serials  of 
equal  amounts  and  shall  mature  respectively  on  January  15  in 
each  of  the  years  1921  to  1935,  inclusive. 

Chicago  Great  Western. — President  Felton  says:  "The  Chi- 
cago Great  Western  will  not  declare  any  more  dividends  until 
we  know  just  what  is  to  be  expected  in  the  way  of  adjustment 
with  the' government  and  advances  in  rates.  The  whole  trans- 
portation financial  problem  is  fraught  with  uncertainties  and 
we  must  know  just  where  we  stand  before  acting  upon  pre- 
ferred dividends. 

"The  company  has  asked  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion for  a  loan  of  $2,000,000  from  the  new  loan  revolving  fund 
appropriated  by  the  Transportation  Act  of  1920." 

Hocking  Valley. — Maurice  S.  Connors,  of  Columbus,  Ohio,  has 
been  elected  a  director  to  succeed  W.  L.  Ross,  of  Toledo,  Ohio. 

Illinois  Central. — The  War  Finance  Corporation  announced  on 
March  31  that  this  company  has  paid  off  its  loan  of  $5,700,000, 
this  being  the  unpaid  balance  of  loans  originally  amounting  to 
$12,000,000. 

The  Illinois  Southern. — This  road,  running  from  Salem,  111., 
to  Bismark,  has  been  purchased  by  a  syndicate  of  Chicago  men, 
according  to  a  recent  announcement  made  by  James  B.  Forgan, 
chairman  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  First  National  Bank, 
Chicago;  to  the  Chicago  Clearing  House  Association.  The  road 
has  not  been  in  operation  since  December  12,  1919,  when  Fed- 
eral Judge  Carpenter,  at  Chicago,  ordered  its  operation  sus- 
pended because  the  road  was  incurring  deficits. 

Minneapolis,  St.  Paul  &  Sault  Ste.  Marie. — Equipment  notes 
to  the  amount  of  $500,000,  maturing  in  blocks  of  $50,000  an- 
nually, until  1930,  were  placed  on  sale  April  1  by  the  Minneap- 
olis Trust  Company,  the  Minnesota  Loan  &  Trust  Company, 
the  First  National  and  Northwestern  National  Banks  of  Min- 
neapolis. 

Newport  &  Sherman's  Valley. — Rodney  Gring,  of  Newport,  Pa., 
has  purchased  this  road  for  $40,000.  The  company  was  organ- 
ized in  1890  by  the  late  David  Gring,  father  of  the  new  owner. 
It  operates  between  Newport,  Pa.,  and  Germantown,  31  miles. 

Pennsylvania. — Kuhn,  Loeb  &  Co.  are  forming  a  syndicate  to 
offer  an  issue  of  $50,000,000  ten-year  7  per  cent  bonds  at  par 
and  accrued  interest.  The  new  bonds  are  to  be  secured  by 
$50,000,000  general  mortgage  6  per  cent  bonds  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad  Company  and  $5,000,000  new  general  mortgage 
6  per  cent,  bonds  of  the  Philadelphia,  Baltimore  &  Washington 
Railroad. 

Pennsylvania. — A  special  meeting  of  the  stockholders  of  the 
Pittsburgh,  Cincinnati,  Chicago  &  St.  Louis  will  be  held  in 
Pittsburgh  on  May  27  for  the  purpose  of  authorizing  the  issue 
of  $35,000,000  5  per  cent  general  mortgage  bonds,  $20,000,000 
of  which  will  be  issued  at  once  to  reimburse  the  Pennsylvania 
company  for  advances  made  to  cover  the  improvement  and 
extension  of  the  property. 

Pennsylvania. — The  number  of  stockholders  on  March  1,  last, 
was  121,586,  an  increase  of  1,273  over  February  1  and  an  in- 
crease of  13,040  over  a  year  ago. 

Pittsburgh,  Cincinnati,  Chicago  &  St.  Louis. — See  Pennsyl- 
vania. 
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Executive 
E.    E.    Adams,    consulting    engineer    of    tlic    Union    Pacific 
system,  with  headquarters  at  New  York,  has  been  appointed  as- 
sistant to  tlic  president,  with  headquarters  at  Onialia,  Neb.,  in 
charge  of  purcliases,  engineering  and  standards. 

John  J.  Corcoran,  assistant  to  the  general  manager  of  the 
Great  Northern,  with  headquarters  ^t  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  has  been 
appointed  assistant  to  the  vice-president  in  charge  of  operation, 
with  the  same  headquarters.  Mr.  Corcoran  was  born  at  Port 
Huron,  Mich.,  on  December  9,  1875.  He  entered  railwz.y  service 
in  1895  as  a  locomotive  fireman  on  the  Great  Northern.  He  was 
subsequently  promoted  to  engineman  and  later  was  appointed 
superintendent  of  stations,  after  which  he  was  promoted  to 
assistant  to  the  general  manager,  the  position  he  held  prior  to 
his  recent  promotion. 

Norman  Call,  who  has  been  elected  vice-president  of  the 
Ricimiond,  Fredericksburg  &  Potomac,  with  headquarters  at 
Richmond,  Va.,  as  noted  in  the  Raihi'ay  Aiic  of  March  5  (page 
747),  served  as  assistant 
to  the  president  and  sec- 
retary of  the  same  road 
from  April,  1917,  until 
the  termination  of  federal 
control.  Mr.  Call  was 
born  at  Richmond,  Va., 
on  March  29,  1880.  He 
was  educated  in  the  pub- 
lic schools  of  that  city 
and  graduated  from  the 
Virginia  Mechanics'  In- 
stitute. His  entire  rail- 
road service  has  been 
with  the  Richmond, 
Fredericksburg  &  Poto- 
mac. On  November  1, 
1901,  he  began  work  as 
secretary  and  chief  clerk 
to  the  president  and  re- 
mained in  that  position 
until  September  30,  1910, 
when     he     became    also 

secretary  and  chief  clerk  to  the  secretary  of  the  company.  In 
April.  1917,  he  was  appointed  assistant  to  the  president  and  sec- 
retary, as  noted  above. 

Robert  B.  Pegram,  who  has  been  elected  vice-president 
and  resident  executive  officer  at  Atlanta,  Ga.,  of  the  South- 
ern Railway  as  noted  in  the  Railway  Age  of  March  5  (page 
749),  served  during  the  greater  part  of  the  period  of  federal 
control  as  general  purchasing  agent  with  headquarters  at 
Washington.  Mr.  Pegram  was  born  on  August  22,  1874,  at 
Marion,  Ala.  He  received  a  private  school  education  and 
began  railroad  work  on  July  1,  1890  as  utility  clerk  in  the 
office  of  the  assistant  general  freight  agent  of  the  Memphis 
&  Charleston,  now  the  Memphis  division  of  the  Southern,  at 
Memphis,  Tenn.  From  1890  until  1895  he  served  in  various 
clerical  capacities  in  the  freight  traffic  department.  He  was 
appointed  chief  clerk  of  the  Memphis  freight  bureau  in  1895  and 
later  became  chief  clerk  in  the  assistant  general  freight  agent's 
office  of  the  Illinois  Central.  From  1896  until  1899  he  acted 
as  chief  clerk  to  the  assistant  general  freight  agent  of  the 
Southern  at  Memphis  and  was  then  transferred  to  the  freight 
claim  office  at  Washington,  D.  C.  In  1902  he  went  to  Birm- 
ingham, Ala.,  as  chief  clerk  to  the  division  freight  agent, 
the  soliciting  freight  agent  and  the  commercial  freight  agent. 
He  was  promoted  to  chief  clerk  to  the  vice-president  with 
headquarters  at  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  in  April,  1905,  and  retained 
that  position  until  December  of  the  same  year.  From  that 
time  until  July,  1908,  he  was  assistant  general  freight  agent 
and  general  freight  agent  respectively,  with  headquarters  at 
Na&hville.   Tenn.      He  was  transferred   to   Charleston,   S.   C, 


N.    Call 


Harwood 


in  1908  and  remained  there  until  May,  1910.  He  was  then 
appointed  executive  general  agent  in  the  executive  department 
at  Charleston  and  transferred  to  Memphis  in  the  same  capac- 
ity in  January,  1917.  He  was  appointed  general  purchasing 
agent  witli  he:idquarters  at  Washington  in  July,  1918. 

George  A.  Harwood,  who  has  been  appointed  assistant  to 
the  president  of  the  New  York  Central  Lines,  with  headquarter! 
at  the  Grand  Central  Terminal.  New  York,  as  noted  in  the  Rail- 
ivay  Age  of  l""cbruary  27 
(page  659),  served  dur- 
ing the  greater  part  of 
federal  control  as  corpo- 
rate chief  engineer.  Mr. 
Harwood  was  born  on 
August  29,  1875,  at 
Waltham,  Mass.  He 
graduated  from  Tufts 
College  with  the  degree 
of  B.  S.  in  civil  and  elcc- 
trical  engineering  in 
1898;  in  1901  he  received 
the  degree  of  M.S.  in 
the  same  sciences  and 
again  in  1913  the  honor- 
ary degree  of  master  of 
science.  He  began  rail- 
road work  in  1893  in  the 
engineering  department 
of  the  Fitchburg  Rail- 
road, now  part  of  the 
Boston     &     Maine,     and 

with  the  exception  of  the  time  spent  in  college  he  remained  with 
that  road  until  19(K),  when  he  entered  the  employ  of  the  New 
York  Central  From  April,  1900,  until  November  1,  1906,  he 
held  various  subordinate  positions  in  the  engineering  departments 
of  that  road.  He  was  then  appointed  chief  engineer,  electric  zone 
improvements,  in  charge  of  the  construction  of  the  Grand  Central 
Terminal  and  general  improvements  of  the  electric  zone,  later 
handling  in  addition  special  work  in  connection  with  west  side 
improvements  in  New  York  city,  and  other  developments  in 
Buffalo,  Cleveland  and  other  places.  On  July  1,  1916,  he  became 
engineering  assistant  to  the  vice-president.  New  York  Central 
Lines,  which  position  he  retained  until  June  10,  1918,  when  he 
was  appointed  engineering  assistant  to  the  federal  manager  of 
the  New  York  Central  Railroad.  The  following  July  he  was 
appointed  corporate  chief  engineer  of  all  the  roads  embraced  in 
the  New  York  Central  Lines. 

Financial,  Legal  and  Accounting 

W.  J.  Conaty  has  been  appointed  valuation  auditor  and 
member  of  the  valuation  committee  of  the  Chesapeake  & 
Ohio  with  headquarters  at  Richmond,  Va.,  effective  April  1. 

Thomas  M.  Cunningham  Jr.,  who  has  been  appointed  gen- 
eral counsel  of  the  Central  of  Georgia  with  headquarters  at 
Savannah,  Ga.,  as  noted  in  the  Railway  Age  of  March  5  (page 
738),  was  born  on  January  30,  1869  at  Savannah,  Ga.  He 
graduated  from  the  University  of  Georgia  in  1888  and  on 
August  1,  1892,  became  a  member  of  the  firm  of  Lawton  & 
Cunningham,  general  counsel  for  the  Central  of  Georgia  and 
the  Ocean  Steamship  Company  of  Savannah.  During  federal 
control  he  was  appointed  federal  solicitor,  and  upon  the  re- 
turn of  the  road  to  private  control  he  became  general 
counsel. 

Albert  V.  B.  Gilbert,  who  has  been  appointed  secretary  ofj 
the   Atlanta,    Birmingham   &  Atlantic,   as   noted   in   the  Railway} 
Age  of  March  12  (page  800),  .served  during  the  greater  part  of^ 
federal    control    as   chief    clerk   to    the    federal    manager   of  thfl 
same  road  and  of  the  Atlanta  &  West   Point,  the  Georgia  anfl 
others.    Mr.  Gilbert  was  born  on  December  12,  1885,  at  Paducah,! 
Ky.     He  received  a  public  school  education  and  began  railroadj 
work   on   June    1,    1902,   as   stenographer   in   the   general   agent's^ 
office  of  the  Mobile  &  Ohio.     In  December  of  the  same  year  h^ 
went    to    the    superintendent's    office    of   the    Mobile,   Jackson 
Kansas  City,  now  the  Gulf,  Mobile  &  Northern,  but  returned  td 
the  Mobile  &  Ohio  on  August  1,  1903,  to  serve  as  chief  clerk  ifl 
the  office  of  the  general  agent  at  Mobile,  Ala.    He  became  solicit^ 
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ing  freight  agent  in  June,  1905,  and  retained  that  position  until 
July  1,  1509,  when  he  was  appointed  general  freight  and  pas- 
senger agent  of  the  Alabama,  Tennessee  &  Nortliern  and  the 
Toledo  Valley,  with  headquarters  at  Mobile.  On  March  1,  1910, 
he  was  appointed  solicitation  clerk  of  the  Atlanta,  Birmingham  & 
Atlantic,  with  headquarters  at  Atlanta,  Ga.,  which  position  he 
retained  until  June  1,  1917,  when  he  became  division  freight 
agent  at  Fitzgerald,  Ga.  He  was  appointed  chief  clerk  to  the 
president  of  the  same  road  on  May  13.  1918,  and  on  the  date 
mentioned  above  he  was  transferred  as  chief  clerk  to  the  federal 
manager. 

Clayton  E.  Hildum,  who  has  been  appointed  comptroller 
of  the  Lehigh  Valley  with  headquarters  at  New  York,  as 
noted   in   the  Railway  Age   of    March   5     (page   743),    served 

during  federal  control 
as  manager  of  the  ac- 
counting section  of  the 
Railroad  Administra- 
tion. Mr.  Hildum  was 
born  at  Jamestown,  N. 
Y.,  and  graduated  from 
\'   '^'  ^^K^^^K  Wittenberg   College   in 

Springfield,      Ohio,      in 

1897.  He  entered  rail- 
way service  in  the  ac- 
counting department  of 
the    Erie   on    March    1, 

1898.  In  1905,  he  was 
appointed  traveling 
auditor  and  in  1909. 
chief  clerk  to  the  audi- 
tor. He  was  promoted 
to  auditor  of  disburse- 
ments in  1911.  In  1913 
lie  became  auditor  of 
freight  accounts,  which 
position      he      retained 

ontil  his  appointment  as  manager  of  the  accounting  section 
in  1918. 

Herbert  A.  Taylor  who  has  been  appointed  general  solici- 
tor of  the  Erie  with  headquarters  at  New  York,  as  noted  in 
the  Railway  Age  of  March  26  (page  1079),  served  from  May, 

1919,  until  the  termina- 
tion of  federal  control 
as  general  assistant  to 
the  director  general  of 
railroads.  Mr.  Taylor 
was  born  on  October  6, 
1876,  at  Beverly,  N.  J. 
He  graduated  from 
Cornell  University  with 
the  degree  of  A.  B.  in 
1897  and  from  the 
University  of  BufTalo 
law  school  in  1898.  He 
entered  railway  service 
in  the  legal  department 
of  the  Erie  as  manag- 
ing clerk  in  July,  1899. 
He  remained  in  that 
capacity  until  1904 
when  he  was  appointed 
assistant  general  solici- 
tor. From  July  until  October,  1912,  he  served  as  commerce 
•counsel  of  the  same  road.  He  was  then  appointed  general 
attorney  and  retained  that  title  until  June,  1918.  In  March 
■of  that  year  he  was  appointed  assistant  to  Walker  D.  Hines, 
then  assistant  director  general  of  railroads.  When  Mr.  Hines 
■succeded  William  G.  McAdoo  as  director  general,  Mr.  Taylor 
took  the  title  of  assistant  to  the  director  general. 

Operating 

J.  L.  East,  superintendent  of  freight  service  of  the  Illinois 
Valley,  has  been  appointed  superintendent  of  stations  and 
transfers  and  C.  G.  Richmond  has  been  appointed  assistant 
-sujienntendent  of  statioiis  and  transfers,  effective  April  1. 


H.  A.  Taylor 
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W.  B.  Kirkland  ha^  been  appointed  assistant  trainmaster 
on  the  Stockton  division  of  the  Southern  Pacific,  with  head- 
(juarters  at  Tracy,  C  al.,  effective  April  1. 

H.  H.  Hooper,  superintendent  on  the  St.  Louis  South- 
western, with  headquarters  ai  Mt.  Pleasant,  Tex.,  has  been  trans- 
ferred to  Pine  Bluff,  .\rk.,  succeeding  M.  J.  Kennelly,  who  has 
been  transferred. 

Harry  E.  Speaks,  who  has  been  appointed  general  man- 
ager of  the  Toledo  &  Ohio  Central  and  the  Kanawha  &  Michigan, 
with  headquarters  at  Columbus,  Ohio,  as  noted  in  the  Railway 

Age  of  March  19  (page 
996),  has  been  superin- 
tendent of  these  same 
roads  since  July  1,  1909. 
Mr.  Speaks  was  born  on 
June  18,  1872,  at  Canal 
Winchester,  Ohio.  He 
received  a  public  school 
education  and  began 
railroad  work  in  Sep- 
tember, 1888,  as  a  mes- 
senger for  the  Hocking 
Valley.  From  1890  until 
1893  he  served  consecu- 
tively as  yard  clerk, 
telegraph  operator  and 
station  agent.  He  be- 
came chief  clerk  to  the 
division  superintendent 
in  1893  and  retained  that 
position  until  1895,  when 
lie  became  chief  clerk  to 
the  general  superintend- 
ent. He  was  appointed  assistant  trainmaster  in  1900  and  left  the 
service  of  the  Hocking  Valley  in  September,  1901,  to  become 
trainmaster  for  the  Toledo  &  Ohio  Central.  In  October,  1902,  he 
was  appointed  superintendent  and  on  July  1,  1909,  general  super- 
intendent, with  headquarters  at  Columbus,  Ohio. 

T.  H.  Lantry,  assistant  general  manager  of  the  Northern 
Pacific  with  headquarters  at  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  has  been  ap- 
pointed superintendent  of  the  Montana  division  with  head- 
quarters at  Livingston,  Mont.,  succeeding  W.  C.  Showalter 
who  returns  to  his  former  position  as  trainmaster  at  Missoula, 
Mont.,  effective  April  1. 

W.  A.  Baldwin,  who  has  been  appointed  manager  of  the 
Ohio  region  of  the  Erie,  with  headquarters  at  Youngstown,  Ohio, 
under  the  road's  new  plan  of  orgai'.ization,  was  born  on  July  26, 

1876,  at  Elmira,  N.  Y. 
He  graduated  from  Cor- 
nell University  in  1896 
and  began  railroad  work 
the  same  year  as  a  chain- 
man  for  the  Erie.  In 
May,  1899,  he  was  pro- 
moted to  rodman  and 
some  time  later  to  as- 
sistant engineer.  From 
March,  1902,  until  Sep- 
tember, 1903,  he  acted  as 
trainmaster.  He  was 
then  appointed  division 
engineer  and  retained 
that  position  until  1909, 
from  which  time  until 
December,  1910,  he  again 
served  as  trainmaster. 
He  was  promoted  to  su- 
perintendent of  the  Chi- 
cago and  Lima  divisions 
in  1910  and  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  Jefferson  and  Delaware  divisions  in  May,  1912. 
Afterwards  he  was  promoted  to  general  superintendent  of  the 
Lines  East  of  Salamanca  and  in  1917  was  transferred  to  the  Lines 
West  with  headquarters  at  Youngstown.  He  was  appointed 
transportation  assistant  with  jurisdiction  over  transportation  mat- 
ters formerly  in  charge  of  the  general  manager  in  June,  1918, 
and  a  month  later  was  apiminted  general  manager. 
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W.  S.  Joy  has  Liccn  appuintcd  actiiit;  trainmaster  on  tlic 
Salt  Lake  division  of  tlic  Soutlicrn  Pacitic,  witli  lu-atlqiiartcrs 
at  Mina,  Neb^  with  jurisdiction  over  tin-  Mina  siil)-division, 
effective  April  1,  succeeding  D.  M.  Mergcn,  assigned  to  other 
duties. 

Lockett  G.  Coleman,  (^eiieral  manager  ol  the  llraiui  Trunk 
Lines  in  New  England  during  federal  control,  who  has  been 
appointed  assistant  general  manager  of  the  Hoston  &  Maine, 
with  headquarters  at 
Boston,  Mass.,  was 
born  on  December  7. 
1877,  at  Macon,  Ga.  He 
graduated  from  Har- 
vard University  in 
1899,  and  began  rail- 
road work  on  October 
1,  1900,  in  the  motive 
power  department  ol 
the  Grand  Trunk.  In 
April,  1901,  he  went  to 
the  Delaware,  Lacka- 
wanna &  Western, 
where  he  served  in  va- 
rious capacities  in  the 
motive  power  depart- 
ment. He  became  as- 
sistant to  the  general 
manager  of  the  Rogers 
Locomotive  Works  in 
December,  1901,  but  re- 
turned to  the  Grand 
Trunk  as  assistant  to  the  superintendent  at  Allandale,  CJnt.. 
in  May,  1902.  He  was  appointed  trainmaster  at  Montreal. 
Que.,  in  October,  1903,  and  was  promoted  to  assistant  super- 
intendent, with  headquarters  at  Ottawa,  Ont.,  in  May,  1906. 
In  December  of  the  same  year  he  was  transferred  to  Belle- 
ville, Ont.,  and  was  promoted  to  superintendent  at  Ottawa 
in  May,  1910.  He  became  general  manager  of  the  Grand 
Trunk  Lines  in  New  England  in  June,   1918. 

Michael  H.  Cahill,  who  has  been  appointed  general  man- 
ager of  the  Seaboard  Air  Line,  as  noted  in  the  Railway  Age  of 
]<"ebruary  27  (page  658),  served  as  general  superintendent  of  the 
Maryland  district  of  the 
Baltimore  &  Ohio  from 
November,  1917,  until 
the  termination  of  federal 
control.  Mr.  Cahill  was 
born  at  Lexington,  Ohio, 
in  1874.  He  graduated 
from  the  Lexington  high 
school  in  1891.  His  first 
railroad  service,  begun  in 
1886,  was  as  a  messenger 
boy  for  the  Baltimore  & 
Ohio.  Afterwards  he 
became  operator  and  de- 
spatcher.  He  served  as 
division  operator  in  1905 
and  retained  that  posi- 
tion until  1910,  when  he 
was  appointed  trainmas- 
ter. He  was  promoted 
to  assistant  superintend- 
ent in  January,  1912,  and 
the  following  August  be- 
came superintendent.  In  November,  1912,  he  left  the  Baltimore 
&  Ohio  to  accept  a  position  with  the  Delaware,  Lackawanna  & 
Western  as  a  division  superintendent,  but  returned  to  the  Balti- 
more &  Ohio,  in  May,  1913,  as  assistant  superintendent  of  the 
Cumberland  division  with  headquarters  in  Keyser,  W.  Va.  He 
subsequently  became  superintendent  of  the  New  Castle  division 
at  New  Castle,  Pa.  In  1916  he  was  promoted  to  general  super- 
intendent of  the  Pennsylvania  district,  with  headquarters  at  Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.,  being  later  transferred  to  the  Maryland  division, 
with  headquarters  at  Baltim.ore,  Md. 

G.  V.  Peyton,  superintendent  of  the  East  Carolina  division 
of  the  Seaboard  Air  Line,  has  been  transferred  to  the  North 


M.   H.   Cahill 


Carolina  division  with  headquarters  at  Hamlet,  N.  C,  suc- 
ceeding E.  C.  Bagwell,  who  has  been  transferred  to  the 
East  Carolina  division  with  headquarters  at  ('harlcston,  S. 
C.  succeeding  Mr.  Peyton,  cflfective  Ai)ril  5. 

Henry  B.  Voorhees,  who  has  been  appointed  general  man- 
ager of  the  .\cw  York  terminal  lines  cjf  the  I'.altimore  &  Ohio, 
will)  head(|uarters  at  New  York,  as  noicd  in  ihe  Railway  Age 
of  March  5  (page  737), 
is  promoted  to  this  posi- 
tion from  that  of  mana- 
ger of  the  New  York 
terminal  lines.  Mr.  Voor- 
hees was  born  on  Janu- 
ary 22,  1876,  at  Saratoga 
Springs,  N.  Y.  He 
graduated  from  the 
Rensselaer  Polytechnic 
Institute  with  the  class 
of  1896  and  began  rail- 
road work  on  March  1, 
1897,  as  assistant  super- 
visor for  the  Philadel- 
phia &  Reading.  He  re- 
mained with  that  road  in 
various  positions  until 
December  1,  1901,  when 
he  went  to  Baltimore  & 
Ohio  as  assistant  engi- 
neer   at    Pittsburgh,     Pa.,  H.    B.    Voorhees 

in     which     capacity     he 

served  until  July  I,  1902.  He  then  became  division  engineer  at 
Baltimore,  Md.,  and  on  September  1,  1903,  was  appointed  assist- 
ant to  the  general  superintendent  of  transportation.  He  was 
transferred  to  Philadelphia  on  February  1,  1905,  as  superintendent 
and  general  agent,  but  returned  to  Baltimore  on  June  1,  1909,  as 
assistant  to  the  president.  He  was  appointed  general  superin- 
tendent of  transportation  in  1910  and  general  superintendent  with 
headquarters  at  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  in  1911.  On  October  1,  1917, 
he  was  promoted  to  general  superintendent  of  transportation  with 
headquarters  at  Baltimore.  He  became  manager  of  the  New 
York  terminal  lines  on  July  IS,  1919. 

James  E.  Hutchison,  whose  appointment  as  general  man- 
ager of  the  St.  Louis-San  Francisco  was  announced  in  the 
Railway  Age  of  March  5  (page  747).  was  born  at  Washburn, 
III.  He  began  railway 
service  as  a  telegraph 
operator  on  the  Chi- 
cago &  Alton  at  the 
age  of  13  years,  and  at 
16  years  of  age  was 
promoted  to  train  de- 
spatcher.  Prior  to 
March  1,  1903,  he  was 
successively  despatcher, 
chief  despatcher  and 
trainmaster,  with  the 
exception  of  a  year 
when  he  served  as  a 
despatcher  on  the  Den- 
ver &  Rio  Grande,  with 
headquarters  at  Pueblo, 
Col.,  and  on  the  Union 
Pacific  as  a  despatcher 
at  Denver,  Col.  In 
March,  1903,  he  was 
employed  as  a  train  de- 
spatcher    on     the     St. 

Louis-San  Francisco  and  in  July,  1904,  was  promoted  to 
superintendent  of  terminals  at  Kansas  City,  Mo.  From  June 
1,  1906,  to  August  21,  1907,  he  was  superintendent  of  the 
Northern  division  with  headquarters  at  Fort  Scott,  Kan., 
retaining  jurisdiction  over  the  Kansas  City  Terminals.  On 
August  21,  1907,  he  was  promoted  to  general  superintendent 
of  tlie  first  district  and  on  December  15,  1909,  was  transferred 
to  the  second  district  which  position  he  held  at  the  time  of 
his  appointment  as  general  manager,  effective  March  1,  1920. 
He  succeeds  J.  M.  Kurn,  notice  of  whose  election  as  presi- 
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dent  of  the  St.  Louis-San  i'rancisco  appeared  in  the  Railway  Age 
of  February  27,  page  658. 

R.  Boone  Abbott,  who  has  been  appointed  assistant  gen- 
eral superintendent  of  the  Philadelphia  &  Reading,  with 
headquarters   at   Reading,   Pa.,   as   noted   in   the  Railway  Age 

of  March  5  (page  746), 
served  during  the 
greater  part  of  federal 
control  as  superintend- 
ent of  the  New  York 
division  of  the  same 
road.  Mr.  Abbott  was- 
born  on  July  14,  1881, 
at  Philadelphia.  He 
graduated  from  the 
Pottsville  High  School 
in  1900.  After  taking 
a  two  months'  post 
graduate  course  in 
higher  mathematics,  he 
entered  the  employ  of 
the  Reading  as  a  clerk 
in  the  office  of  the  su- 
perintendent at  Tama- 
qua,  Pa.,  on  October  1, 
1900.  The  following 
September  he  was  ap- 
pointed assistant  super- 
visor and  as  such  served  at  Tamaqua,  Milton,  Reading  and 
Harrisburg,  Pa.  On  June  6,  1905,  he  was  promoted  to  super- 
visor. He  was  appointed  division  engineer  at  Harrisburg  on 
March  9,  1910,  and  on  March  17,  1916,  he  became  superin- 
tendent of  the  Shamokin  division,  with  headquarters  at 
Tamaqua.  He  was  transferred  to  the  Harrisburg  division, 
with  headquarters  at  Harrisburg,  on  March  28,  1916,  and  on 
July  16,  1918,  he  was  transferred  to  Philadelphia  as  superin- 
tendent of  the  New  York  division. 

Claude  C.  Ray,  whose  appointment  as  assistant  general 
manager  and  traffic  manager  of  the  De  Queen  &  Eastern,  and 
of  the   Texas,   Oklahoma   &   Eastern,   with   headquarters   at    De 

Queen,  Ark.,  was  an- 
nounced in  the  Railway 
Age  of  February  20 
(page  597),  was  born 
at  JopHn,  Mo.,  on  March 
2,  1883.  He  entered  rail- 
way service  as  a  clerk  in 
the  office  of  the  general 
freight  and  passenger 
agent  of  the  De  Queen 
&  Eastern  in  1903.  On 
September  1,  1903,  he 
was  employed  as  a  ste- 
nographer in  the  office 
of  the  vice-president  and 
general  manager  of  the 
De  Queen  &  Eastern, 
and  also  as  a  stenog- 
rapher for  the  Dierks 
Lumber  &  Coal  Com- 
pany, De  Queen,  Ark. 
Three  years  later  he  was 
employed  as  chief  clerk 
in  the  office  of  the  general  freight  and  passenger  agent  of  the  De 
Queen  &  Eastern,  which  position  he  held  until  May  1,  1907,  when 
he  became  office  manager  of  the  Waterman  Lumber  Supply  Com- 
pany, Waterman,  Tex.  On  August  1,  1907,  he  was  promoted  to 
manager  of  the  Waterman  Lumber  Supply  Company,  and  the  fol- 
lowing year  again  entered  railway  service  as  general  freight  and 
passenger  agent  and  assistant  auditor  and  assistant  treasurer  of  the 
De  Queen  &  Eastern,  with  headquarters  at  De  Queen.  On  June  7, 
1911,  his  authority  was  extended  over  the  traffic,  accounting  and 
treasury  departments  of  the  Texas,  Oklahoma  &  Eastern,  which 
position  he  retained  until  January  1,  1920,  when  he  was  appointed 
assistant  general  manager  and  traffic  manager  of  the  De  Queen 
&  Eastern  and  the  Texas,  Oklahoma  &  Eastern,  hving  juris- 
diction over  the  operating,  traffic  accounting  and  treasury  de- 
partments, also  being  in   charge  of  the  valuation  of  these  two 
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S.  W.  Crabbe,  superintendent  of  the  Schreiber  division  of 
the  Algoma  district  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  with  headquarters 
at  Schreiber,  Ont.,  has  been  transferred  to  the  Smith  Falls 
division,  Quebec  district,  succeeding  T.  A.  Wilson  who  has 
been  transferred  to  the  Sudbury  division  with  headquarters 
at  Sudbury,  Ont.  Mr.  Wilson  succeeds  W.  R.  Boucher  who 
has  been  transferred  to  the  Chapleau  division  with  head- 
quarters at  Chapleau,  Ont.,  succeeding  W.  C.  Guthrie,  who 
has  been  transferred  to  the  Schreiber  division  to  succed  Mr. 
Crabbe,  all  effective  April  1. 

Traffic 

E.  W.  White  has  been  appointed  general  agent  of  the  Cen- 
tral-Savannah Line  with  headquarters  at  St.  Louis,  Mo., 
effective  April  1. 

Peter  N.  Butzen  has  been  appointed  district  passenger 
agent  of  the  Chicago  Great  Western,  with  headquarters  at  Chi- 
cago, effective  April  1. 

R.  W.  Smallwood  has  been  appointed  freight  and  passenger 
agent  of  the  Maryland  &  Pennsylvania  with  headquarters  at 
Baltimore,  Md.,  effective  April  1. 

R.  H.  Wallace  who  has  been  appointed  passenger  traffic 
manager  of  the  Erie  with  headquarters  at  New  York,  as  noted 
in  the  Railway  Age  of  March  26  (page  1079),  served  during 

the  greater  part  of 
federal  control  as  a 
member  of  the  pas- 
senger traffic  commit- 
tee, for  the  Eastern 
Allegheny  and  Poca- 
hontas regions  of  the 
Railroad  Administra- 
tion. Mr.  Wallace  was 
born  at  Zanesville, 
Ohio,  and  received  a 
public  school  education 
in  Crawford  Country, 
Pa.  He  began  railroad 
work  as  station  agent 
and  telegraph  operator 
for  the  Atlantic  & 
Great  Western,  now 
part  of  the  Erie  at 
Geneva,  Pa.  In  March, 
1875,  he  was  trans- 
ferred to  a  similar  posi- 
tion on  the  New  York, 
Pennsyhania  &  Ohio,  now  also  part  of  the  Erie,  at  Lakewood, 
N.  Y.,  in  November,  1880.  Later  he  was  transferred  to  At- 
lantic, Pa.  In  March,  1887,  he  was  appointed  passenger  and 
ticket  agent  of  the  same  road  at  Oil  City,  Pa.  He  was  pro- 
moted to  traveling  passenger  agent,  with  headquarters  at 
.\kron,  Ohio,  in  March,  1892,  and  while  serving  in  that  ca- 
pacity was  transferred  to  Youngstown,  Ohio,  in  1894.  He 
was  appointed  general  agent  of  the  Erie,  with  headquarters 
at  Cleveland,  Ohio,  in  May,  1896,  and  in  March,  1902,  he  be- 
came assistant  general  passenger  agent,  with  the  same  head- 
quarters. He  was  promoted  to  general  passenger  agent,  with 
headquarters  at  New  York,  in  January,  1905.  In  April,  1918, 
he  becartje  a  member  of  the  passenger  traffic  committee,  as 
mentioned  above.  In  1912-1913  Mr.  Wallace  was  president 
of  the  Passenger  Traffic  Officers'  Association  and  in  1913- 
1914,  president  of  the  New  York  Traffic  Club. 

A.  C.  Hultgren  has  been  appointed  assistant  general  freight 
agent  of  the  Chicago,  Terre  Haute  &  Southwestern,  with 
headquarters  at  Chicago,  effective  April  1. 

Harry  Wilson,  general  freight  agent  of  the  Erie  with  head- 
quarters at  New  York,  has  resigned  and  has  been  appointed 
senior  member,  auxiliary  committee.  Trunk  Line  Association, 
freight  department,  effective  April  1. 

Clarence  L.  Chapman,  acting  general  passenger  agent  of 
the  Erie  with  headquarters  at  New  York,  has  been  appointed 
general  freight  agent  with  the  same  headquarters  sticceeding 
Harry  Wilson,  resigned,  effective  April  1. 
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John  T.  Carter  li:i>  been  appointcil  c-i)nitm.Tii;il  .'iK'iiit  of 
till-  Seal)ii;iril  Air  Line  with  liiMiltiiuntfr-  ;it  Sav:iiiii;ili,  Ga., 
.siK-iceding  C.  E.  Felton,  rcsii^iu-il;  John  T.  Baird  lias  l)eeii 
appoiiitod  commercial  agent  at  Deticit  and  Henry  C.  Thomp- 
son at  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Robert  J.  Carmichael,  whose  appointment  as  assistant 
geiioral  pas.seiiKer  ai;i'iit  on  tiie  Illinois  Ceiural  and  the  Yazoo  & 
Mississippi  Valley,  witli  luachiiiarter.s  at  .Mempiii-.,  'I'ciin.,  was 
announced  in  the  Rail- 
UHiy  Ajic  of  March  5 
(page  743),  was  born  at 
Chicago  in  1880.  He  en- 
tered railway  service  in 
1897  as  a  clerk  in  the 
office  of  iho  jieiioral  pas- 
senger agent  of  the  Illi- 
nois Central  at  Chicago. 
He  was  later  promoted 
to  passenger  agent  of  the 
same  road  at  St.  Louis, 
Mo.,  and  to  traveling 
passenger  agent  at  Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio.  Several 
years  later  he  was  made 
city  passenger  agent  of 
the  same  road  at  Chicago 
and  later  was  promoted 
to  district  passenger 
agent,  with  the  same 
headquarters.  Prior  to 
his    present    appointment 

as  assistant  passenger  agent  at  Memphis,  he  was,  successively, 
division  passenger  agent  at  Chicago  and  instructor  of  passenger 
train  and  station  employees,  with  the  same  headquarters. 

W.  F.  Griffitts,  general  passenger  agent  of  the  Delaware, 
Lackawanna  &  Western,  has  taken  over  the  duties  hereto- 
fore performed  by  George  A.  CuUen,  passenger  traffic  man- 
ager, who  has  resigned,  effective  April  1.  W.  H.  Dominick 
has  been  appointed  assistant  general  passenger  agent  of  the 
same  road. 

Charles  W.  Kieswetter,  whose  appointment  as  traffic  man- 
ager of  the  Duluth,  Missabe  &  Northern,  with  headquarters 
at  Duluth,  Minn.,  was  announced  in  the  Railway  Age  of  March 

5  (page  740),  was  born 
in  Queens  county,  N. 
Y.,  in  October,  1871. 
He  entered  railway 
service  in  September, 
1891,  as  a  clerk  in  the 
general  freight  and 
passenger  department 
of  the  St.  Paul  &  Du- 
luth, now  part  of  the 
Northern  Pacific.  In 
July,  1893,  he  was  em- 
ployed as  a  chief  clerk 
on  the  Duluth,  Missabe 

6  Northern  at  Duluth, 
and  two  years  later 
was  transferred  to  the 
auditor's  office.  In  July, 
1897,  he  was  appointed 
a  traveling  auditor  and 
chief  clerk  and  in  Janu- 
ary, 1906,  was  ap- 
pointed a  general  agent 

in  the  freight  and  passenger  department.  In  November,  1914,  he 
was  appointed  assistant  general  freight  agent,  which  office  he  held 
until  August,  1918,  when  he  wi.s  promoted  to  general  freight  and 
passenger  agent.  This  position  he  held  at  the  time  of  his  promo- 
tion to  traffic  manager. 

George  Krause,  Jr.,  who  has  been  appointed  general  freight 
agent  of  the  Cleveland,  Cincinnati,  C:hicago  &  St.  Louis,  with 
headquarters  at  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  as  noted  in  the  Railway  Age  of 
March  19  (page  994),  served  as  assistant  general  freight  agent 
from  January-,  1911,  until  the  termination  of  federal  control.    Mr. 
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KrauM-  was  born  on  April  27,  1861,  at  (Jlcvi-laiid,  ()\iut.  lie  re- 
ceived a  public  school  education.  His  entire  railroad  service  has 
been  with  the  road  of  which  he  is  now  general  freight  agent.  He 
entered  its  employ  on  September  1,  1877.  In  May,  1884,  he  be- 
came contracting  agent  and  in  1901  commercial  agent.  He  was 
appointed  division  freight  agent  in  .August,  1909,  and  retained 
that  position  until  his  appointment  .\s  assistant  general  freight 
agent,  as  mrntioned  above. 

Richard  Van  Ummersen,  who  has  been  appointed  freight 
traffic  manager  of  the  Boston   &   -Albany,  with   headquarters 
at   Boston,   Mass.,  as   noted  in   the   Railway  Age  of   March  5 
(page    738),    has    been 
general     freight     agent 
of  that  road  since  1911. 
Mr.      Van     Ummcrsen 
was    born    in     Boston, 
Mass.,  on  December  14, 

1874.      His    entire    rail-  l^V^JKN^     WA 

road    service    has    been  ^^BF  ^  ' 

with  the  Boston  &  Al- 
bany, the  employ  of 
which  he  entered  on 
July  26,  1891,  in  the 
ticket  auditor's  office. 
In  that  office  he  served 
in  various  capacities 
until  1896,  when  he  was 
transferred  to  the 
general  freight  office. 
While  there  he  was 
promoted  to  chief 
clerk.  On  June  1,  1906, 
he  was  appointed  di- 
vision freight  agent  at 

Worcester,  Mass.,  but  returned  to  Boston  on  November  2, 
1907,  as  assistant  general  freight  agent.  He  was  appointed 
general  freight  agent  on  June  5,  1911. 

George  C.  Manning,  who  has  been  appointed  general 
freight  and  passenger  agent  of  the  Ohio  region  of  the  Erie,  with 
headquarters  at  Youngstown,  Ohio,  as  noted  in  the  Railway  Age 
of  February  27  (page 
662),  served  from  March 
1,  1919,  until  the  termi- 
nation of  federal  control 
as  assistant  general 
freight  agent  of  the 
same  road  at  Chicago. 
Mr.  Manning  was  born 
on  September  3,  1874,  at 
Lockport,  N.  Y.  He 
graduated  from  the 
Lockport  High  School 
and  began  railroad  work 
in  October,  1889,  as  a 
clerk  in  the  freight  office 
of  the  Erie  at  Lockport. 
Afterwards  he  served  in 
other  clerical  capacities 
in  the  same  office  and  in 
Tonawanda,  N.  Y.  He 
became  agent  at  Lock- 
port  in  May,  1903,  and 
in  May,  1904,  was  trans- 
ferred to  Buffalo  as  contracting  freight  agent.  In  May,  1907,  he 
went  to  New  York  in  the  same  capacity,  and  in  October,  1909,  was 
appointed  division  freight  agent.  While  acting  as  division  freight 
agent  he  was  transferred  to  Elmira,  N.  Y.,  and  on  November  IS, 
1916,  was  appointed  general  agent  at  Youngstown,  Ohio.  In 
August,  1918,  he  was  promoted  to  assistant  general  freight  agent 
with  the  same  headquarters,  having  jurisdiction  over  the  lines 
west  of  Buffalo,  and  on  March  1,  1919,  was  transferred,  as  men- 
tioned £.bove,  to  Chicago. 

William  T.  Stevenson,  who  has  been  appointed  traffic 
manager  of  the  Cleveland,  Cincinnati,  Chicago  &  St.  Louis,  as 
noted  in  the  Railway  Age  of  March  26  (page  996),  served  as 
chairjnan  of  the  Cincinnati  district  freight  traffic  committee  dur- 
ing federal  control.    Mr.  Stevenson  was  born  at  Covington,  Ky., 
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on  September  20,  1873,  and  graduated  from  the  high  school  there. 
He  began  railroad  work  in  1896  as  secretary  to  the  freight  traffic 
manager  of  the  Cleveland,  Cincinnati,  Chicago  &  St.  Louis.  He 
was  afterwards  appointed  chief  clerk  to  the  assistant  general 
freight  agent.  He  then  became,  consecutively,  traveling  freight 
agent,  division  freight  agent  and  chief  of  the  tariff  bureau.  He 
was  appointed  assistant  general  freight  agent  in  1914  and  general 
freight  agent  in  1916.  His  next  position  was  as  chairman  of  the 
district  freight  traffic  committee,  as  mentioned  above. 

J.  W.  Allison  who  has  been  appointed  freight  traffic  man- 
ager of  the  Western  Maryland  with  headquarters  at  Balti- 
more, Md.,  as  noted  in  the  Railway  Age  of  March   12   (page 

807)  served  as  assistant 
to  the  central  territory 
freight  traffic  commit- 
tee of  the  Railroad  Ad- 
ministration during  the 
greater  part  of  federal 
control.  Mr.  Allison 
began  railroad  work  as 
messenger  in  the  gen- 
eral freight  department 
of  the  Erie  at  Cleve- 
land, Ohio  on  Decem- 
ber 23,  1893.  He  filled 
various  clerical  posi- 
tions until  July  2,  1903, 
when  he  became  chief 
clerk  to  the  assistant 
general  freight  agent  at 
Chicago.  On  May  16, 
1906  he  became  chief 
clerk  in  the  general 
freight  department  of 
the  Cincinnati,  Hamil- 
ton &  Dayton  at  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  The  following  July  he 
was  appointed  assistant  general  freight  agent  of  that  road. 
On  September  7,  1909,  he  was  promoted  to  general  freight 
agent,  and  filled  that  position  until  the  consolidation,  of 
operation  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Southwestern  and  the 
Cincinnati,  Hamilton  &  Dayton  when  he  became  freight  tariff 
agent  of  both.  He  was  appointed  assistant  general  freight 
agent  of  the  two  companies  on  January  1,  1913.  Upon  the 
establishment  of  the  permanent  Official  Classification  Com- 
mittee in  December,  1915,  he  became  a  member  of  that 
committee  and  served  in  that  capacity  until  August  1,  1918 
when  he  was  appointed  to  serve  under  the  Railroad  Admin- 
istration central  territory  freight  traffic  committee  with  head- 
quarters at  Chicago. 

R.  L.  Helstrom  has  been  appointed  commercial  agent  of 
the  Carolina,  Clinchfield  &  Ohio,  with  headquarters  at  Chi- 
cago; E.  S.  Hiner  has  been  appointed  commercial  agent  at 
Cincinnati,  Ohio;  L.  E.  Sauer,  commercial  agent  at  Columbus, 
Ohio,  and  Robert  Hunter,  commercial  agent  at  Pittsburgh, 
Pa.,  effective   March   1. 

George  E.  Boulineau,  who  has  been  appointed  general 
freight  agent  of  the  Atlanta  &  West  Point,  with  headquarters  at 
Atlanta,  Ga.,  as  noted  in  the  Railway  Age  of  March  12  (page 
801),  served  during  the  greater  part  of  federal  control  as  as- 
sistant staff  traffic  officer  on  the  staff  of  the  regional  director 
of  the  Southern  region.  Mr.  Boulineau  was  born  in  Augusta, 
Ga.,  on  Mav  11,  1884.  He  graduated  from  the  high  school  at 
Charleston,  'S.  C,  in  1901.  On  November  1,  1902,  he  began 
railroad  work  as  clerk  in  the  traffic  department  of  the  Central 
of  Georgia.  He  went  to  the  Southern  in  1904  as  clerk,  and  re- 
mained there  until  1905,  when  he  accepted  the  position  of  secre- 
tary to  the  general  freight  agent  of  the  Georgia.  Soon  after- 
wards he  became  executive  clerk  and  then  chief  rate  clerk,  chief 
clerk  and  assistant  general  freight  agent,  respectively.  On  July 
1,  1918,  when  the  operation  of  the  Georgia  was  consolidated  im- 
der  government  control  with  several  other  southern  lines,  he  was 
appointed  assistant  general  freight  agent  of  the  consolidated  sys- 
tem. Subsequently  he  became  assistant  staff  traffic  officer  for  the 
Southern  region,  as  mentioned  above. 

George  T.  Atkins,  Jr.,  whose  appointment  as  freight  traffic 
rr^anag^er  of  the  Missouri,  Kansas  &  Texas  Lines,  with  head- 


(luarters  at  Dallas,  Tex.,  was  announced  in  the  Railway  Age 
of  March  5  (page  745),  was  born  at  Petersburg,  Va.,  on 
August  13,  1878.  He  entered  railway  service  on  October  1, 
1897,  as  a  messenger  and  clerk  in  the  auditor's  office  of  the 
Missouri,  Kansas  &  Texas  of  Texas.  From  1901  to  1906,  he 
was  successively  file  clerk,  rate  clerk,  cotton  clerk  and  chief 
rate  clerk  in  the  general  freight  office  of  the  same  road  at 
Dallas,  Tex.  On  October  1,  1906,  he  was  appointed  com- 
mercial agent  at  Dallas,  and,  later  in  the  same  year,  was 
chief  clerk  in  the  general  freight  office  of  the  Katy  at  Dallas. 
On  June  1,  1910,  he  was  appointed  traffic  manager  of  the 
Shreveport,  La.,  Chamber  of  Commerce,  which  position  he 
retained  until  July  1,  1918,  when  he  was  appointed  traffic 
assistant  in  the  Division  of  Public  Service  and  Accounting 
of  the  United  States  Railroad  Administration,  with  head- 
quarters at  Washington.  Later  in  the  same  year  he  was  pro- 
moted to  assistant  to  the  director  of  the  Division  of  Public 
Service,  and,  in  1919,  was  promoted  to  assistant  director  of 
the  same  division.  This  position  he  retained  until  the  time 
of  his  appointment  as  freight  and  traffic  manager  of  the 
Missouri,  Kansas  &  Texas  Lines. 

Harry  R.  Lewris,  who  has  been  appointed  freight  traffic 
manager  of  the  southwest  region  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio, 
with  headquarters  at  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  as  noted  in  the 
Railway  Age  of  March  5,  1920  (page  738),  was  born  on  March 
25,  1872,  at  Mattoon,  111.  He  began  railroad  work  in  December. 
1889,  in  the  freight  office  of  the  Missouri,  Kansas  &  Texas, 
at  Sedalia,  Mo.  From  1891  until  1896  he  served  as  clerk  in 
the  general  freight  office  of  the  Cleveland,  Cincinnati,  Chicago 
&  St.  Louis,  at  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  He  went  to  the  Baltimore  & 
Ohio  in  1897  as  tariff  clerk  at  Baltimore,  Md.,  and  afterwards 
became  rate  clerk  and  chief  clerk,  respectively.  In  1912,  he  was 
appointed  division  freight  agent  at  Baltimore,  being  promoted  to 
general  freight  agent  in  1913  and  retaining  that  position  until  1916. 
He  was  appointed  general  freight  agent,  with  headquarters 
at  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  in  1917.  During  the  period  of  federal 
control  he  was  a  member  of  the  trunk  line  freight  traffic 
committee  at  New  York.  Mr.  Lewis  also  served  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  official  classification  committee  from  1913  to  1916. 

Mechanical 

Edwin  B.  DeVilbiss,  who  has  been  appointed  superintend- 
ent of  motive  power  of  the  Eastern  Ohio  division,  central  region 
of   the    Pennsylvania,    with   headquarters   at   Pittsburgh,    Pa.,   as 

noted  in  the  Railway 
Age  of  February  20 
(page  599)  was  assistant 
engineer  of  motive  power 
in  the  office  of  the  gen- 
eral superintendent  of 
motive  power  of  the 
Lines  West  from  Octo- 
ber 15,  1917,  until  the 
termination  of  federal 
control.  Mr.  DeVilbiss 
was  born  on  September 
13,  1884,  at  Fort  Wayne, 
Ind.  He  graduated  from 
Purdue  University  in 
1908  with  the  degree  of 
mechanical  engineer  and 
entered  the  employ  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Lines  West 
on  July  1,  1908,  as  a  spe- 
cial apprentice.  He  was 
promotbd  to  motive  pow- 
er inspector  on  January 
1,  1911,  to  electrical  engineer  of  the  Northwest  system  on  April  1, 
1912,  and  to  assistant  engineer  of  motive  power  of  the  Central 
system  on  June  1,  1915,  and  to  assistant  engineer  of  motive  power 
in  the  office  of  the  general  superintendent  motive  power  on  Octo- 
ber 15,  1917,  as  above  noted. 

W.  R.  Parker,  road  foreman  of  engines  of  the  Southern 
Pacific  at  Stockton,  Cal.,  has  been  transferred  to  West  Oak- 
land, Cal.,  succeeding  E.  E.  House,  retired  because  of  ill 
health. 


E.    B.    De    Vilbiss 
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G.   T.   Depue 


G.  B.  Jcfferis  has  been  appointtil  mad  loicmaii  ol  ciiKiiKS 
of  tlitf  Stucktoi)  division  of  the  Sduthcrii  I'arilic,  witli  head- 
quarters at  Tracy.  Cal.,  siiccccdini;  W.  R.  Parker,  Ir.iiisferred, 
effective  April   1. 

George  T.  Depue,  who  has  l)een  appointed  nieciiaiiicai 
superintendent  of  the  newly-created  Chicano  renion  of  the  Erie, 
as  noted  in  '.lie  Roiluvy  Age  of  I'cbruary  27  (jiane  (>(>2>.  >-cr\eil 
as  shop  superintendent  of 
the  same  road  at  Susque- 
hanna, Pa.,  from  July  1, 
1916,  until  the  termina- 
tion of  federal  control. 
Mr.  Depue  was  born  on 
December  2,  1872.  at 
Hornell,  N.  Y.,  and  re- 
ceived a  grammar  school 
education.  On  March  1, 
1889,  he  entered  the  em- 
ploy of  the  Erie  as  a 
machinist  apprentice.  He 
afterwards  worked  as  a 
machinist  and  extra 
gang  foreman  until 
March  1,  1901,  when  he 
was  promoted  to  the 
position  of  general  fore- 
man of  the  Bradford  di- 
vision, with  headquar- 
ters at  Bradford,  Pa.  On 
August   1,   1901,   he  was 

appointed  general  foreman  of  the  Hornell  shop;  on  July  1,  1903, 
master  mechanic  at  Hninell;  on  April  1,  1908,  master  mechanic 
at  Gallon,  Ohio,  and  on  August  1,  1913,  shop  superintendent  at 
Galion,  holding  that  position  until  July  1,  1916,  when  he  was 
appointed  shop  superintendent  at  Susc|iiehanna,  Pa. 

Amos  C.  Davis,  who  was  appointed  superintendent  motive 
power  of  the  Southerii  divi.sion,  eastern  region  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania system,  as  noted  in  the  Rnihiay  Anc  of  I'Vliruary  20  (page 
598),  served  as  master 
mechanic  of  the  Mary- 
land division  during  the 
greater  part  of  federal 
control.  Mr.  Davis  was 
born  on  March  20.  1876. 
at  Altoona,  Pa.  He  was 
educated  in  public  and 
private  schools  in  Indi- 
ana County,  Pa.  His 
entire  railroad  service, 
dating  from  April  3, 
1893,  has  been  with  the 
Pennsylvania,  his  first 
position  being  that  of 
machinist  apprentice  at 
the  Altoona  shops.  At 
the  end  of  his  appren- 
ticeship he  was  em- 
ployed as  a  machinist 
for  about  two  years  and 
was  then  made  gang 
leader    in    the    erecting 

shop.  After  several  minor  promotions  he  was  appointed  acting 
assistant  master  mechanic  at  Altoona  on  March  8,  1909,  and  on 
April  1,  1910,  foreman  of  the  miscellaneous  shop.  For  five  years. 
or  from  July,  1912,  to  July.  1917,  he  was  general  foreman  of  the 
locomotive  erecting  shop  at  Altoona.  On  the  latter  date  he  was 
made  general  foreman  at  East  Altoona,  and  in  October  of  that 
year  general  foreman  of  the  Altoona  machine  shop.  On  October 
21,  1918,  Mr.  Davis  was  appointed  master  mechanic  of  the  Mary- 
land division,  with  headquarters  at  Wilmington,  Del. 

Engineering,  Maintenance  of  Way  and  Signalling 

C.  R.  Stewart  has  resigned  from  his  position  as  consulting 
engineer  in  the  executive  department  of  the  Erie  to  engage  in 
other  business. 

C.  J.  Parker,  principal  assistant  engineer  of  the  New  York 
Central  lines  east  of  Buffalo,  with  headquarters  at  New  York, 


A.   C.   Davis 


O.  K.  Morgran 


has  been  appointed  chief  tire  protecti(jn  engineer,  a  newly 
created  position,  effective  March  1. 

Orlando  K.  Morgan,  who  has  been  appointed  chief  en- 
gineer of  the  Carolina,  C!linehlield  &  Ohio,  as  noted  in  the 
h'aihcuy  .  f^'c  of  March  5  O'^'ge  7.38),  was  until  recently 
engineer  in  charge  of 
the  same  road.  Mr. 
Morgan  was  born  on 
January  27,  1870  at 
Alliance,  Ohio.  lie 
graduated  from  the 
high  school  at  Carroll- 
ton,  Ohio.  In  1888  he 
began  railroad  work  as 
rodman  for  the  Co- 
shocton &  Southern, 
now  part  of  the  Wheel- 
ing &  Lake  Erie.  Soon 
afterwards  he  became 
transitman.  From  \8W 
until  1890  he  was 
draft  sm  a  n  for  the 
Wrought  Iron  Bridge 
Company  in  Canton, 
Ohio.  In  1890  he  went 
to  the  Norfolk  &  West- 
ern as  draftsman  and 
assistant     engineer, 

which  position  he  retained  until  1893,  when  he  became  assist- 
ant engineer  of  the  Boston,  Revere  Beach  &  Lynn.  He  went 
to  Brockton,  Mass..  in  1895.  as  city  draftsman  and  held  that 
position  until  1896.  when  he  was  appointed  assistant  engineer 
of  the  Boston  &  Maine.  In  1900  he  became  engineer  foi;  the 
board  of  sewer  commissioners  of  Wakefield,  Mass.  He  was 
appointed  assistant  engineer  of  the  Massachusetts  Electric 
Railways,  with  headquarters  at  Boston,  Mass.,  in  1904  and 
remained  with  that  company  until  1905.  when  he  received  his 
appointment  with  the  Carolina,  Clinchfield  &  Ohio  as  chief 
draftsman.  He  subsequently  held  the  positions  respectively 
of  office  engineer,  engineer  maintenance  of  way  and  engineer 
in  charge. 

Purchasing  and  Stores 

L.  V.  Guild  has  been  appointed  purchasing  agent  of  the 
Union  Pacific,  succeeding  G.  H.  Robinson,  transferred,  effect- 
ive April  1. 

Special 

R.  H.  Dwyer,  trainmaster  on  the  Missouri  Pacific  at  Alex- 
andria, La.,  has  been  promoted  to  superintendent  of  safety,  with 
headquarters  at  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  succeeding  M.  McKernan,  who 
has  been  assigned  to  other  duties.  The  promotion  is  effective 
April  1. 

Railroad  Administration 

M.  J.  Wise  has  been  appointed  manager  of  the  department 
of  materials  and  supplies.  Division  of  Liquidation  Claims,  of 
the  United  States  Railroad  Administration,  with  office  at 
Washington.  J.  H.  Lauderdale  has  been  appointed  assistant 
manager,  and  H.  R.  Condon  and  J.  A.  Turner,  assistants  to 
the  manager. 

Obituary 

George  Ziegler,  secretary  of  the  Philadelphia  &  Reading, 
died  suddenly  at  his  home  near  New  Hope,  Pa.,  on  April  5. 

W.  C.  F.  Rechenback,  paymaster  of  the  Atchison,  Topeka 
&  Santa  Fe,  died  March  24  at  Topeka,  Kan.,  at  the  age  of  75. 

R.  F.  Kelley,  traffic  manager  of  the  Wheeling  &  Lake  Erie, 
died  in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  on  March  24  after  an  illness  of  six 
months. 

Nicholas  J.  O'Brien,  superintendent  on  the  Kansas  City, 
Mexico  &  Orient,  with  headquarters  at  San  Angelo,  Tex., 
died  at  Wichita,  Kan.,  on  March  28. 
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In  general  dining  cur  service  is  an  expense,  not  a  source  of 
revenue.      On  the  other  hand,  in  no  other  class  of  service 

possibly  was  it  feasible  to  make  a  quick 

Improvement   in   and  obvious  change  after  the  roads  were 

Dining    Car        returned   to  private  operation.     Many 

Service  roads,  both  in  the  east  and  west,  have 

been  prompt  to  recognize  this  fact  and 
progressive  passenger  departments  have  seized  the  opportu- 
nity here  presented.  A  really  well-served,  good  meal  at  a 
reasonable  price  in  these  days  of  bad  service  and  high  prices 
will  go  far  toward  making  sympathetic  friends  for  the  rail- 
roads. No  other  class  of  advertising  is  more  effective.  The 
passenger  traffic  managers  who  are  making  larger  appropria- 
tions under  this  head  and  who  ar6  holding  their  dining  car 
sujjerintendents  up  to  a  higher  standard  than  ever  before 
are  pretty  surely  right,  and  they  should  have  the  support  of 
their  executives.  It  is  good  public  policy.  It  may  take  years 
to  reinstil  courtesy  into  trainmen,  ticket  sellers  and  station 
agents.  The  domestic  servant  problem  is  a  good  illustration 
to  the  average  man  of  how  difficult  it  is  to  secure  courtesy 
and  willing  effort.  Let  him  imagine  what  his  problem  would 
Ije  if  he  had  lent  his  servants  to  some  one  else  who  had  for 
two  years  both  spoiled  them  and  made  them  dissatisfied. 
This  is  the  problem  confronting  the  railroads,  but  the  din- 
ing car  service  is  small  compared  with  the  whole  problem 
and  the  immediate  loss  of  some  additional  money  in  this 
service  can  well  be  charged  to  gaining  good  will  and  be  con- 
sidered as  money  well  spent. 


In  talking  to  the  Ijusiness  paper  editors  in  New  York  City 
last  week,  Samuel  Gompers  indicated  that  the  shortening  of 

the  work  day  was  a  distinct  advantage 

Utilizing  to  industr}'  because  it  forced  the  adop- 

Resources    to    '  tion  of  labor  and  time-saving  facilities 

Best    Advantage  ^^^    methods.      Railroad    officers    for 

many  years  have  been  faced  with  stead- 
ily increasing  costs  without  corresponding  increases  in  reve- 
nue and  this  has  compelled  them  to  look  more  or  less  closel)' 
into  capacity  and  efficiency  increasing  equipment  and  prac- 
tices. The  roads  generally  are  today  unable  to  handle  the 
traffic  which  is  offered  to  them  and  production  in  many  in- 
dustries is  restricted  by  the  lack  of  transportation.  It  will 
l)e  a  slow  and  tedious  process  to  improve  the  efficiency  and 
productive  capacity  of  the  human  element;  there  is  no  large 
amount  of  money  available  for  new  physical  facilities,  and 
if  there  were,  it  would  in  most  cases  be  impossible  to  get  suf- 
ficiently prompt  delivery  to  promise  any  great  amount  of 
relief  in  the  near  future.  The  problem  then  resolves  itself 
hirgely  into  using  the  available  resources  to  the  utmost  in 
improving  or  modernizing  the  existing  equipment  and  facili- 
ties. So  great  is  the  necessity  that  it  would  seem  that  all 
departments  would  be  justified  in  putting  their  best  men  at 
work  to  concentrate  their  efforts  toward  devising  ways  and 
means  of  doing  this  to  the  best  possible  advantage.  Steps 
might  also  well  be  taken  by  the  American  Railroad  Associa- 
tion and  its  various  sections  to  arrange  for  the  pooling  of  the 
suggestions  and  experiences  of  the  different  roads  in  order 
tliat  all  of  them  could  quickly  be  informed  as  to  the  important 
capacity-increasing  developments  on  any  one  of  the  wliole 
number. 


As  a  result  of  a  careful  study  made  to  determine  how  best 
to  handle  heavy  traffic  over  a  stretch  of  single  track,  the 

Louisville  &  Na.shville  found  that  the 

Train   Operation    rearrangement   of    the   original   signal 

by  system  and  the  installation  of  a  traffic 

Signal    Indication  locking  scheme  in  connection  with  the 

automatic  signals  saved  the  expense  of 
l)uilding  an  additional  track,  trestle  and  bridge  over  the  Ohio 
river.  The  stretch  of  single  track  in  question  is  approx- 
imately 4j4  miles  long  between  Evansville,  Ind.,  and  Hen- 
derson, Ky.,  and  has  24  passenger  and  22  freight  trains 
scheduled  a  day  in  addition  to  a  number  of  extra  passenger 
and  freight  trains.  One  of  the  attractive  features  of  the  pres- 
ent method  of  operation  is  the  fact  that  train  orders  have 
been  dispensed  with.  Formerly,  considerable  time  was  lost 
l)y  trains  in  waiting  for  orders  governing  their  movements 
over  this  stretch  of  track;  this  delay  has  now  been  eliminated. 
A  description  of  the  results  accomplished  appears  elsewhere 
in  this  issue  and  should  be  of  value  in  helping  to  solve  sim- 
ilar problems  on  other  short  stretches  of  congested  single 
track.  A  study  of  the  article  will  well  illustrate  the  import- 
ant possibilities  of  signaling,  in  relieving  congestion  and  fa- 
cilitating the  handling  of  traffic  in  addition  to  saving  large 
amounts  which  would  otherwise  have  to  be  expended  for 
other  facilities. 


J.  M.  Herbert,  president  of  the  St.  Louis  Southwestern, 
refused   to   accept   the  guarantee   of   government   rental   for 

the    current    six    months    because    he 

Cotton  Belt        wi,shed  to  spend  about  $1,000,000  more 

Refuses  on  maintenance  during  these  six  months 

Guarantee         than    the    administration    would    have 

spent  on  the  program  of  maintenance 
carried  out  during  the  two  years  of  government  op- 
eration. The  government's  standards  of  maintenance  called 
for  about  $2,000  a  mile.  The  St.  Louis  Southwestern  is 
planning  to  spend  between  $3,000  and  $4,000  per  mile.  If 
the  company  had  accepted  the  guarantee  and  had  spent  $3,- 
500  a  mile  for  maintenance  of  way,  and  had  earned  the  full 
amount  of  the  guarantee  it  might  have  had  to  pay  over  to 
the  government  the  difference  between  $2,000  a  mile  and  $3,- 
500.  As  it  is  now  if  the  company  earns  only  its  fixed  charges 
it  will  lose  $600,000  as  compared  with  what  it  would  have 
got  by  accepting  the  guarantee,  but  it  will  have  charged  to 
expenses  $1,000,000  more  than  it  could  have  charged  to  them 
in  accordance  with  the  provision  of  the  Transportation  Act, 
which  limits  maintenance  to  the  same  rate  as  under  govern- 
ment operation  and  it  will  be  $400,000  to  the  good.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  St.  Louis  Southwestern  is  doing  remark- 
ably well.  A  strike  such  as  that  of  tlie  switchmen  at  St. 
Louis  may  upset  all  calculations,  but  barring  some  such  ca- 
tastrophe such  as  this,  the  prospects  are  that  the  road  will 
earn  considerably  more  than  its  guarantee  even  after  having 
spent  the  additional  $1,000,000  on  maintenance.  It  took  cour- 
age to  refuse  the  guarantee.  The  company's  risk  is  by  no  means 
theoretical.  On  the  other  hand,  the  decision  is  the  result  ap- 
parently of  sound  business  judgment  based  however  on  hopes 
for  the  future  rather  than  on  immediate  expediency.  Com- 
petition in  the  Southwest  is  particularly  keen.  The  St.  Louis 
Southwestern  had  difficulties  with  the  railroad  administra- 
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tiou  ihiriiif^  j;o^Trmiu'nt  oiuTatioii  and  it  is  llu-  opinion  not 
onlv  of  tlu-  St.  l.oiiis  Soutliwi'stcm  officers  l)Ut  of  larpc  sliip- 
pors  alonj;  its  lines  that  tlu-  road  did  not  j^rt  all  of  tlu-  traffic 
undiT  ^^ovcrnmcnt  operation  that  it  would  have  Rotten  inider 
friH-  compi'tition.  The  only  effective  means  of  conipitition 
lu'twivn  railroads  now  is  service.  A  railroad  in  poor  jjliysical 
condition  cannot  give  service  .satisfactory  to  its  patrons.  'I'he 
St.  Louis  Southwestern  evidently  intends  to  give  this  .service 
even  if  it  has  to  risk  its  own  good  money  to  do  so.  The  de- 
cision of  the  iomi)any  .should  and  prol)al)ly  wil"l  have  the  ap- 
proval of  the  .shippers  along  its  lines,  and  the  rea.sons  which 
lead  to  it  are  deserving  of  respect. 


Strikes  that  Must  be 

Fought  to  a  Finish 

'T'liic  Amkkuan  I'UBLic  has  witnes.sed  many  struggles  be- 
twecn  the  railroad  companies  and  the  railroad  lalx)r 
brotherhoods.  Recently,  it  has  been  treated  to  the  un- 
usual sjiectacle  of  the  companies  and  the  l)rothcrhoods  fight- 
ing side  by  side  to  defeat  sporadic  strikes  which  have  broken 
out  in  various  parts  of  the  country.  Doubtless  this  spectacle 
has  been  regarded  by  many  persons  with  wonder.  The  strikes 
are  causing  the  public  much  inconvenience  and  loss.  Doubt- 
less many  business  men  are  impatient  because  the  companies, 
instead  of  refusing  to  deal  with  the  strikers,  do  not  negotiate 
and  make  settlements  with  them. 

The  railroad  brotherhoods  and  the  companies  are  seeking 
to  protect  their  own  interests,  but  at  the  same  time  are  acting 
in  the  interest  of  the  public,  and  the  public  cannot  promote 
its  own  welfare  any  better  than  by  backing  the  brotherhoods 
and  the  companies  in  the  struggle  to  the  limit. 

Some  months  before  the  new  railroad  law  was  passed  the 
various  classes  of  railway  employees  had  presented  to  Presi- 
dent Wilson  and  the  Railroad  Administration  demands  for 
advances  in  wages  aggregating  about  $1,000,000,000.  After 
the  law  was  enacted  committees  representing  the  companies 
and  the  employees  were  appointed  to  negotiate  regarding 
these  proposed  advances.  The  outcome  was  what  might  nat- 
•turally  have  been  expected.  Any  advance  in  wages  made 
Avould  -have  had  to  be  added  to  the  advance  in  rates  which 
the  railways  must  be  given  if  they  are  to  be  put  on  their  feet 
financially  again — in  other  words,  would  have  had  to  be  paid 
by  the  public.  No  committee  of  railway  officers  could  have 
been  expected  to  assume  the  hea.vy  responsibility  of  granting 
a  large  advance  in  wages  which  would  be  made  directly  and 
entirely  at  the  expense  of  the  public.  On  the  other  hand,  no 
committee  representing  the  employees  could  have  been  ex- 
pected to  accept,  much  less  propose,  as  a  settlement  a  wage 
advance  much  less  than  that  which  had  been  demanded.  Con- 
sequently, as  might  have  been  anticipated,  the  two  committees 
af-reed  to  disagree,  thus  making  a  record  on  which,  under  the 
provisions  of  the  new  law,  appeal  lay  to  the  Railroad  Labor 
Board  provided  for  by  that  measure. 

The  ofiicers  of  the  large  railroad  labor  brotherhoods  bit- 
terly opposed  the  enactment  of  the  labor  provisions  of  the 
new  law.  Sometimes,  however,  their  actions,  like  those  of 
manv  other  people,  are  wiser  and  more  public-spirited  than 
their  utterances.  Instead  of  calling  a  strike,  they  bowed  with 
unexpectedly  good  grace  to  public  sentiment,  and  prepared  to 
present  tlieir  case  to  the  Railroad  Labor  Board. 

Unfortunately,  President  Wilson  had  not  appointed  the 
board.  The  President's  failure  to  appoint  the  board  seemed 
to  mean  further  delay  in  getting  some  kind  of  a  settlement. 
The  railroad  labor  brotherhoods,  like  most  other  unions,  con^ 
tain  an  element  of  radicals  who  believe  in  "direct  action," 
both  as  the  best  means  of  getting  promptly  from  employers 
what  the  employees  want  now,  as  one  of  the  best  means  of 
making  the  kind  of  industrial  and  social  trouble  which  ul- 


timati'ly,  as  tlii'V  liiink,  will  tau.se  the  (onipK'te  ovfrlhrow  of 
the  i)resent  systim  of  |)rivatc  ownership  and  management  of 
])roperty  and  the  substitution  for  it  of  the  soviet  .system.  'I'liesi- 
radicals,  as  an  aid  to  accomplishing  both  their  present  and 
their  ultimate  purposes,  desire  cither  to  secure  control  of  the 
existing  labor  organizations  or  to  "sma.sh"  them  and  estab- 
lish the  "one  big  union."  'I'hey  welcome  every  opi)ortunity 
to  embarrass  and  harass  lal)or  leaders  who  are  disposed  to 
use  peaceful  means  of  accomplishing  their  end  before  resort- 
ing to  strikes. 

The  situation  ))resented  when  the  wage  negotiations  be- 
tween the  committees  of  the  railway  companies  and  the  labor 
organizations  were  terminated  afforded  the  radicals  a  gocxl 
chance  to  make  trouble.  It  gave  them  an  opj)ortunity  to  sa) 
that  the  employees  iiad  waited  long  enough  to  have  their  wage 
demands  settled;  tliat  they  had  been  tricked  first  by  Presi- 
dent Wilson  and  tiien  by  the  railroad  comiianies,  that  the  old 
lal)or  organizations  and  their  leaders  had  shown  inca|)acit\ 
for  dealing  with  tlie  situation,  and  that  the  only  way  the  em- 
ployees could  promptly  get  what  they  were  entitled  to  wa- 
Iw  breaking  away  from  the  old  organizations  and  going  on 
strike.  With  the  .spirit  of  unrest  prevailing  among  all  classes 
of  labor,  including  tho.se  employed  on  the  railways,  this  kind 
of  talk  was  bound,  under  the  conditions,  to  cau.se  some 
trouble.  It  first  caused  a  strike  of  switching  crews  in  the 
yards  in  Chicago  and  then  similar  outbreaks  in  other  parts 
of  the  country. 

The  leaders  of  the  large  labor  brotherhoods  have  been  put 
in  a  difficult  position  by  these  developments.  They  have 
been  working  steadily  for  years  to  enlarge  the  scope  of  labor 
movements  until  there  should  be  established  practically  uni- 
fonn  wages  and  conditions  of  employment  throughout  the 
country;  and,  finally,  under  government  operation  they 
achieved  almost  complete  success.  Their  organizations  have 
contracts  with  the  various  railways.  The  strikes  which  have 
occurred,  being  participated  in  by  members  of  the  organiza- 
tions, are  in  direct  violation  of  these  contracts.  The  railway 
companies  are  put  in  a  position  to  say  that  there  is  no  use 
in  making  contracts  with  organizations  which  cannot  carry 
them  out,  and  to  demand  that  the  brotherhoods  shall  help 
them  fight  and  win  the  .strikes  both  as  a  matter  of  good  faith 
and  to  show  that  it  is  worth  while  to  make  contracts  with 
the  brotherhoods.  The  brotherhoods  have  a  strong  incentive 
to  fight  the  strikes,  not  only  in  the  fact  that  they  endanger 
their  contract  -relations  with  the  railways,  but  also  in  the  fact 
that  any  success  the  strikers  might  have  in  getting  concessions 
from  the  railways  which  the  brotherhoods  have  been  unaljle 
to  get  would  tend  to  discredit  and  disrupt  the  brotherhoods 
and  nullify  what  the  brotherhood  leaders  have  accomplished 
in  getting  the  relations  and  dealings  of  their  organizations 
with  the  railways  on  a  nation-wide  basis. 

Altogether  aside  from  the  interference  with  transportation 
service  they  have  caused,  the  strikes  have  also  presented  some 
serious  difficulties  to  the  railway  companies.  They  can  not 
well  negotiate  with  the  strikers,  first,  because  in  most  cases 
the  strikers  are  unorganized  mobs,  and,  secondly,  because  the 
railways  have  contracts  with  the  brotherhoods,  and  there- 
fore any  recognition  of  the  strikers  by  the  railways,  through 
negotiations  or  otherwise,  probably  would  soon  embroil  them 
\\ith  the  brotherhoods. 

In  the  background,  also,  are  the  demands  for  $1,000,000,- 
000  in  advances  in  wages,  which  railway  employees,  as  a 
whole,  are  making.  If  the  wage  demands  of  the  striking  em- 
ployees of  any  particular  class  in  any  particular  part  of  the 
country  should  be  granted  it  would  at  once  become  necessar}-, 
on  pain  of  strikes  elsewhere,  to  make  similar  advances  to  all 
other  employees  of  the  same  class  throughout  the  countr}-. 
But  there  are  well-recognized  relationships  between  the  wages 
of  different  classes  of  railway  employees,  and  if,  except  un- 
der the  mandate  of  some  authoritative  Ixxly,  such  as  the  Rail- 


road  Labor  Board,  an  advance  in  wages  should  he  given  to 
one  class  of  employees  throughout  the  country  correspond- 
ing advances  would  have  to  be  given  at  once  to  other  classes 
throughout  the  country  or  there  would  be  strikes  by  them. 
It  is  no  exaggeration,  therefore,  to  say  that  if,  in  order  to 
end  the  strike  at  Chicago,  for  example,  the  railways  should 
grant  the  advances  in  wages  which  are  being  demanded  by 
the  striking  switchmen  there,  they  would  make  a  change  in 
the  adjustment  of  wages  which  probably  would  soon  either 
force  them  to  grant  the  entire  billion  dollar  advance  now  be- 
ing demanded  without  an)-  hearings  before  the  Railroad 
Labor  Board  or  to  tight  a  general  strike. 

The  public  certainl}-  does  not  want  a  billion  dollar  wage 
advance  granted  without  full  hearings  and  an  intelligent  de- 
termination of  the  issues  involved  by  an  impartial  public  au- 
thority. This  would  defeat  the  entire  spirit  and  purpose 
of  the  labor  provisions  of  the  new  railroad  law.  And  the 
public  certainly  does  not  want  a  general  railroad  strike. 
Therefore,  as  we  have  said,  the  public  should  back  the  rail- 
ways and  the  brotherhoods  to  the  limit  in  fighting  the  strikes 
now  occurring.  Whatever  may  have  been  their  relations  and 
conduct  in  the  past,  whatever  may  be  their  present  motives, 
both  the  labor  brotherhoods  and  the  companies  are  struggling 
to  get  the  wage  controversies  now  pending  settled  peacefulh 
and  in  accordance  with  the  requirements  of  the  law.  The 
strikers  are  tn,'ing  to  get  what  they  want  by  force,  regard- 
less of  the  merits  of  their  demands,  of  the  provisions  of  law 
and  of  the  rights  and  welfare  of  the  public.  It  is  vitally  im- 
portant to  the  public  peace  and  welfare  that  in  the  first  great 
controversy  to  arise  between  the  railways  and  their  employees 
since  the  resumption  of  private  ownership  there  shall  be  set 
the  precedent  of  a  settlement  reached  peacefully,  intelligentl} 
and  in  the  manner  prescribed  by  law.  Otherwise,  the  labor 
provisions  of  the  new  railroad  law  will  become  a  dead  letter, 
and  we  shall  probably  enter  a  new  era  of  constant  threats 
of  strikes  on  the  railroads,  frequently  resulting  in  disturb- 
ances far  worse  than  those  we  are  passing  through  now. 


Canadian  Pacific 

T  Tndek  .\.vy  system  of  rates  which  will  permit  the  Cana- 
^  dian  National  Railways  to  earn  even  3  per  cent  or  4 
per  cent  on  the  capital  inve.sted  by  the  government,  the 
Canadian  Pacific  can  continue  to  operate  profitably.  The 
history  of  any  American  railroad  can  usually  Ije  divided  into 
three  periods.  The  first  is  when  the  road  is  in  advance  of 
population  and  industrial  development.  During  this  period 
overhead  charges  and  the  cost  of  rendering  passenger  service, 
as  yet  unprofitable,  tend  to  preclude  the  possibility  of  pros- 
perity. Most  of  the  railroads  in  the  United  States  went 
through  bankruptcies  and  reorganizations  before  they  emerged 
from  this  period.  The  second  is  the  period  of  what  might 
be  called  increasing  returns.  Traffic  on  main  lines  is  heavy 
enough  to  give  full  tonnage  freight  trains  and  well-filled 
passenger  trains  and  a  large  proportion  of  branch  line  mile- 
age earns  at  least  operating  expenses.  As  traffic  grows,  the 
railroad  can  save  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  increase 
in  gross  earnings.  The  third  period  is  when  traffic  has  in- 
creased to  such  an  extent  that  all  classes  of  facilities  are  over- 
taxed. It  is  no  longer  possible  to  add  passing  tracks  in  large 
yards,  or  to  take  care  of  additional  business  economically  by 
"shortening  block  sections.  This  is  the  period  of  decreasing 
returns.  The  Canadian  Pacific  is  still  in  the  second  period. 
]Most  of  the  large  railroads  in  eastern  United  States  are  in 
the  third  period. 

The  Canadian  Pacific  in  1919  earned  more  than  ever  be- 
fore in  its  histor}-.  It  did  not  do  as  large  a  freight  business 
as  in  either  1918  or  1917,  but  there  was  considerable  increase 
in  passenger  business.     The  average  earnings  per  ton  per 


luilf  oil  lri-i(^lit,  liowi'Vi-r,  aiiiounlrd  ti>  imi'  niil  in  1M19,  us 
.ij^.niist  0.X5  cint  in  I'MS  aiul  0.70  nut  in  I'M/.  Tlie  total 
nunilKT  of  tons  of  fn-iglit  carrial  in  1919  was  25,103,000, 
as  ai;ainst  29,,S57,000  in  1918  and  .U, 199,000  in  1917.  The 
totai  ton  niili-agc  handU-d  in   1919  was   11,121,000,000;   in 

1918,  13,015,000,000;  in  1917,  14,883,000,000. 

Total  o]HTating  revejiuc,  including  that  from  sleeping  cars 
and  express,  was  $170,929,000.  Tliis  was  an  incrca.se  of 
$19,391,000  over  1918.  Operating  expenses,  including  sleep- 
ing car  and  exjirc^s  exjx^n.ses,  amount  to  $143,996,000,  an  in- 
crease of  $20,901,000.  After  paying  fixed  charges  and  mak- 
ing an  api>ropriation  of  $500,000  toward  the  pension  fund, 
the  Canadian  I'acit'ic  had  $22,272,000  availahle  for  divi- 
tlends  from  the  railroad  and  sleeping  car  earnings.  In  addi- 
tion, there  was  $23,214,000  income  from  investments,  ocean 
steamships,  commercial  telegrapli,  etc.  The  regular  4  per 
cent  dividends  were  paid  on  the  jircferred  stock  and  10  per 
cent  on  the  common  stock,  calling  for  $3,227,000  and  $26,- 
000,000,  leaving  a  balance  of  approximately  $15,000,000. 

President  lieatty  said  in  his  report  to  the  stockholders, 
"Your  directors  cannot  hold  out  any  hope  of  sul)stantial  re- 
lief for  .some  time  to  come  from  these  high  costs  which  are 
reflected  so  strongly  in  the  operating  expenses  of  the  com- 
pan\-,  hut  every  effort  is  being  made  to  offset  the  effect  on 
\our  revenues  l)y  economy  in  operation  and  extension  of  the 
company's  freight  and  passenger  business.  It  is  not  to  be 
exjx'ctecl.  however,  that  any  normal  increase  in  business  can 
possibly  ecjual  the  extraordinar>-  increase  in  wage  and  other 
costs,  which  all  railway  companies  have  experienced  during 
the  past  two  years." 

The  Canadian  Pacific  has  passed  through  a  more  trying 
time  insofar  as  shortage  of  men  is  concerned,  than  have  the 
roads  in  the  United  States.  It  did  not  have  the  added  burden 
of  two  years'  government  operation,  Ijut  it  caught  the  reflex 
of  this  condition  in  the  United  States.  The  present  (^inadian 
wage  scale  is  known  as  the  "McAdoo  scale."  Both  the 
Canadian  government  railways  and  the  Canadian  Pacific 
were  forced  to  follow  increases  in  wages  made  in  the  United 
States.  They  also  followed  increases  in  freight  and  passen- 
ger rates  and  if  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  allows 
an  increase  in  this  country,  the  Canadian  government  will  be 
likely  to  also  authorize  the  government  railways  and  the 
Canadian  Pacific  to  make  similar  increases.  If  it  does  not, 
the  Canadian  government  railways  are  going  to  have  a  hard 
time  to  earn  anything  substantial  above  bare  operating  ex- 
penses, not  to  rnention  the  great  interest  on  the  money  that 
has  built  them.  The  Canadian  Pacific  is  apparently  safe, 
even  if  the  Canadian  government  should  not  allow  an  in- 
crease in  freight  rates.  The  Canadian  Pacific  has  a  better 
chance  than  most  of  the  railroads  in  the  United  States  to 
make  economies  in  operation  through  obtaining  more  effi- 
cient work  from  its  employees.  Canadian  railway  labor  has 
not  been  demoralized  by  the  wage  advances  that  it  received. 
The  bitterness  of  the  struggle  for  existence  in  the  war  was 
felt  more  keenly  by  Canadians,  and  especially  by  Canadian 
workingmen,  than  it  was  in  the  United  States.  There  is  a 
chance  for  the  Canadian  Pacific  management  to  treat  with 
its  employees  as  reasoning  human  beings  who  are  citizens 
before  they  are  members  of  a  class.  This  is  not  to  imply 
that  there  is  no  chance  of  this  in  the  United  States,  but  sim- 
ply to  hazard  the  opinion  that  radical  class  feeling  has  not 
gone  so  far  among  Canadian  railway  employees  as  among 
United  States  railway  employees. 

With  the  increase  in  traffic  on  the  Canadian  Pacific  there 
will  not  be  the  unbearable  pressure  on  transportation  facili- 
ties that  there  is  on  a  road  like  the  Pennsylvania  or  the  Balti- 
more &  Ohio.  The  total  ton  mileage  of  revenue  freight  per 
mile  or  road  on  the  Canadian  Pacific  was  only  840,928  in 

1919,  comparing  with  991,680  in  1918. 

There  was  a  falling  off  in  train  loading  in  1919.  the  aver- 


age lor  reveime  Ircigiit  being  498  tons,  a.s  against  530  ton-, 
in  1918.  In  jjart  this  is  due  to  a  smaller  loading  per  car, 
the  average  for  revenue  freight  being  22.08  tons  in  1919,  as 
against  22.90  tons  in  1918,  a  decrease  of  7.62  per  cent  On 
the  other  hand  traffic  was  i)etter  ialanced  in  1919  than  in 
1918;  there  was  a  decrease  in  loaded  car  mileage  of  8.22 
per  cent  and  in  empty  car  mileage  of  14.33  per  cent.  In 
1919,  there  were  494,862,000  loaded  car  miles  with  170,620,- 
000  empty  car  miles,  while  in  1918  there  were  539,157,000 
loaded  car  miles  and  199,157,000  empty.  Probably  the 
reaction  after  the  patriotic  efforts  which  were  made  to  get 
the  greatest  possible  loading  of  cars  is  responsible  for  the 
decrease  in  tons  per  loaded  car  mile. 

In  handling  the  passenger  business,  the  Canadian  Pacific 
made  consideral)lc  economies.  The  number  of  passengers 
carried  in  1919  was  15,672,000,  an  increase  over  1918  of 
8.86  per  cent,  and  the  average  passenger  journey  was  112.53 
miles,  as  against  88.95  miles  in  1918;  thus  there  was  an 
increase  in  passenger  mileage  of  37.72  per  cent.  This  in- 
crease of  passenger  mileage  was  handled  with  an  increase 
of  only  26.46  per  cent  in  total  passenger  car  mileage,  and 
an  increase  of  only  22.47  per  cent  in  passenger  train  mileage. 

The  following  table  shows  the  principal  figures  for  opera- 
tion in  1919  as  compared  with  1918; 

1919  1918 

MilciKi    operated    13,389  13.389 

Freight    revenue    $111,064,442  $110,187,288 

Passenger    revenue    46,182,151  30,837,254 

Total  operatinR  revenue 176,929,060  157,537,698 

Maintenance   of   v,ay   expenses 28,912,220  22,646,106 

.Maintenance  of  equipment  expenses 33,897.728  28,226.991 

Traffic    expenses    3,829,687  3,001,579 

Transportation   expenses    68,054,175  61,047,813 

General   expenses    6,105.783  5,421.601 

Total    operating    expenses 143,996.024  123.035.310 

Xet   operating   income 32.933.036  34,502,388 

Interest,    including   debenture    charges 10,161,510  10,177,513 

•Railroad   income  available   for  dividends 22,271,527  23,630,898 

Other    income    9,049,342  8,128,752 

Net   corporate   income 31,320.869  31.759,650 

Dividends    29.227.276  29.227,276 

Surplus    2,093,593  2,532,374 

•The  net  from  commercial  telegraph  and  Atlantic  steamship  lines  is  de- 
ducted before  arriving  at  this  figure,  and  is  included  in  the  other  income 
in   the  next  item. 
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Transportation  Tied  Up  by  Unauthorized  Strikes 

New  York  Suburban  Traffic  Almost  Paralyzed ;  Severe  Freight 
Congestion  for  a  Whole  Week 


THE  LABOR  TROUBLES  whicli  Originated  in  the  walkout  of 
the  switchmen  in  the  Chicago  district,  beginning  April 
1,  spread  to  New  York  City  on  Thursday,  April  9,  and 
in  a  few  days  have  resulted  in  an  almost  complete  tie-up  of 
freight  service,  a  crippling  of  passenger  service  on  some  roads 
and  a  complete  suspension  of  commuter  service  on  others.  Rail- 
road switchmen,  members  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Railway 
Trainmen  and  Switchmen's  Union  of  North  America  went 
out  Thursday  evening  against  the  authority  of  their  organiza- 
tions and  practically  without  notice  in  the  yards  of  the  Erie, 
Pennsylvania,  Lehigh  Valley,  Lackawanna  and  Central  of 
New  Jersey  in  Jersey  City  and  Weehawken.  By  Saturday  the 
disaffection  had  begun  to  extend  to  the  firemen,  not  only 
helping  further  to  tie-up  the  freight  traffic  but  resulting  in 
complete  suspension  of  suburban  passenger  service  on  the  Erie 
Saturday  morning,  on  the  Lackawanna  Sunday  morning  and 


Freight   Piled   Up  at  a   West   Shore   Station 

on  the  Central  of  New  Jersey  Monday  afternoon  and  evening. 
The  difficulties  have  also  affected  the  Pennsylvania  and  the 
New  Haven,  resulting  in  a  tie-up  of  freight  service  as  on  the 
other  roads  and  also  temporary  suspensions  of  passenger  ser- 
vice and  the  cancellation  of  many  local  and  through  runs. 
The  New  Haven  on  Monday  was  compelled  to  abandon  par- 
lor and  sleeping  car  service  on  its  trains  between  New  York 
and  Boston.  The  West  Shore  and  New  York  Central  have 
had  their  freight  and  passenger  service  affected,  but  in  the 
case  of  the  latter  not  to  as  great  an  extent  as  on  the  other 
roads  mentioned. 

The  roads  which  operate  ferry  and  lighter  service  in  New- 
York  harbor  and  which  have  been  combating  a  strike  of  their 
boat  crews  since  April  1  have  thus  far  been  able  to  put  only 
a  few  of  their  tugs  back  in  service.  With  the  exception  of 
the  Lackawanna,  whose  ferries  have  not  been  affected  by  the 
difficulty,  they  have  been  able  to  restore  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  their  ferry  service  with  the  aid  of  strikebreakers.  This 
luckily  happened  in  time  to  compensate  for  a  walk-out  of  the 
crews  Saturday  morning  on  the  Hudson  &  Manhattan,  caus- 
ing a  complete  suspension  of  service  on  its  rapid  transit  line 
to  Newark,  N.  J.,  and  the  tubes  under  the  Hudson  river. 

Reason  for  the  Strike 

The  outstanding  feature  of  the  walkout  of  the  switchmen 
and  firemen  is  the  fact  that  it  has  occurred  in  most  cases 
without  notice  and  without  the  presentation  of  any  demands 
for  increased  wages  or  improved  conditions  or  without  such 


presentation  at  least  until  tlie  strike  was  under  way.  Unlike 
the  situation  in  the  Chicago  district,  where  John  Granau,  as 
the  organizer  and  president  of  tlie  Chicago  Yardmen's  Asso- 
ciation, has  been  the  leader,  in  New  York  there  have  been  no 
names  of  leaders  mentioned  and  apparently  no  organization 
has  been  perfected  to  carry  out  the  strike.  In  some  cases  the 
men  have  walked  out  by  twos  and  threes,  In  others  there 
have  been  meetings  of  the  men  and  concerted  action  has  been 
agreed  upon  as  to  the  steps  to  be  taken.  In  but  few  cases 
have  there  been  threats  of  violence.  The  men  have  complained 
personally  of  what  they  temi  the  dilatory  action  of  their 
ibrotherhood  leaders  and  that  they  are  tired  of  receiving  only 
promises  instead  of  increases  in  wages.  .]ji;a^l  cases  the  action 
taken  has  been  as  much  directed  at  the  "brotherhood  organ- 
izations as  at  the  railroads  or  the  public.  The  brotherhood 
officers  have  issued  statements  emphasizing  this  fact  and  that 
they  are  absolutely  opposed  to  the  strike.  Officers  of  the 
Brotherhood  of  Railway  Trainmen  and  of  the  Switchmen's 
Union  have  been  trying  to  get  the  strikers  to  return,  but 
witliout  success.  Timothy  Shea,  first  vice-president  of  the 
Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Firemen  and  Enginemen,  tried  to 
argue  the  matter  with  a  crowd  of  1,500  men  at  Odd  Fellows' 
Hall  in  Jersey  City  on  Monday,  but  could  not  make  himself 
heard  above  the  din  that  accompanied  his  attempts  to  speak. 
The  officers  of  the  four  brotherhoods  have  put  themselves 


A  Meeting  Place  of  the.  Outlaws  in  Jersey  City 

on  record  in  the  following  statement  issued  from  Cleveland 
on  April  9 : 

The  present  strike  of  men  engaged  in  switching  service 
was  originated  in  Chicago  by  a  new  organization  that  has 
for  its  purpose  the  destruction  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Rail- 
road Trainmen  and  the  Switchmen's  Union,  and  in  its  in- 
ception had  nothing  to  do  with  the  wage  question,  but  was 
a  demand  for  the  reinstatement  of  the  leader  of  this  opposi- 
tion organization. 

After  this  strike  was  instituted  for  this  purpose  the  leaders 
of  the  new  organization  then  injected  the  wage  question  for 
the  sole  purpose  of  deceiving  the  yardmen  throughout  the 
United  States  and  to  promote  the  "One  Big  Union"  idea. 

There  can  be  no  settlement  of  pending  wage  questions 
while    this    illegal    action    continues.      We    insist    that    every 
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nifiiilicr  of  these  brotherhoods  do  ovcrythiiij;  witliiii  their 
)H«\vfr  to  preserve  their  existing  i-oiitracfs,  which  if  ;it>rn- 
^ateii  in.iy  take  year.s  to  rehiiild.  The  laws  of  all  of  the^e 
nrKani/atioiis  i>r(i\iile  pmalties  for  incmhcrs  eriKagiiiR  in 
illenal  strikes,  and  these  peiialtii'-s  will  he  enforced. 

Tlio  statement  is  .signed  l)y  I,.  I'.  Slu'iipard,  president  of 
the  Order  of  Railroad  Condiktors;  \V.  G.  Lee,  jiresident, 
l^rolherliooil  of  Raliroad  'I'rainnien;  \V.  S.  Stone,  ^raiul  diief 
engineer,  Hrotlu'rliood  of  Locomotive  EnRineers,  and  \V  S. 
Carter,  president,  15rotlurh(K)(l  of  Lixomotivc  I'ircmcn  and 
EnginiHTs. 

'I'lio  statement  in  tliis  communication  was  further  am])liried 
l)y  letters  to  W.  W.  Atterhur)-,  vice-])resident  of  tlie  Pennsyl- 
vania  Railroad.  Mr.  Atterbur\  wrote  as  follows  to  tlie  brotlicr- 
hood  heads:      ^» 

1  find  that  thp  , "Strongest  propaganila  that  is  inlluencin!; 
our  men,  particuhirly  the  younger  men,  is  the  word  that  i> 
being  passed  around  that  this  movement  has  the  support  i>f 
you  gentlemen  ajul  the  organizations  you  represent,  but  thai, 
in  view  of  the  fesi;;  of  injunction  being  served  on  you  and 
your  organizativiU.-;',  the  strike  is  being  engineered  by  word 
of  mouth  and  tl*il  no  regular  orders  have  been  issued  "r 
are  to  be  expected. 

Of  course,  1  am  not  in  a  position  to  know  wliat  you  ha\  e 
already  done,  but  I  cannot  help  but  feel  that  your  position 
is  not  understood  by  all  your  members  locally,  and  therefore, 
lor  your  own  sake  and  the  sake  of  the  organizations  you 
represent,  my  sug.gestion  is  that  j'ou  declare  your  position, 
through  your  regular  channels,  to  the  local  chairmen  in  no 
uncertain  terms. 

Warren  S.  Stone,  president  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomo- 
tive Trainmen,  replied  on  Monday: 

There  is  no  trutli  in  the  report  that  present  strike  move- 
ment has  our  support.  Everything  possible  is  being  done  to 
have  our  members  remain  at  work  and  carry  out  their  con- 
tracts. There  are  no  secret  instructions  to  the  contrary 
being  issued.  Any  such  statements  being  circulated  among 
the  men  are  absolutely  untrue.  In  order  that  there  may  be 
no  mistake  regarding  our  position  I  am  today  issiiin.?  a 
circular  letter  to  all  divisions. 

The  Strikers'  Demands 

The  .statement  is  made  above  that  the  walkout  of  the  men 
occurred  without  the  presentation  of  wage  demands  before 
the  walkout  occurred.     These  demands  were,  however,  formu- 


Automobiles  and  Trucks  Were  Barred  from  Ferries  During 
Rush  Hours 

lated  later  and  were  announced  following  a  meeting  of  the 
outlaws  on  Sunday  to  be  as  follows: 

We  are  all  railroad  men  affiliated  with  various  organiza- 
tions and  orders  to  better  our  conditions.  We  have  called 
the  meetings  that  we  have  been  holding  to  further  strengthen 
ourselves,  and  we  have  decided  to  be  known  hereafter  as  the 
United  Railroad  Workers  of  America.  Our  officers  have 
been  elected,  and  they  have  drawn  up  demands  which  will 
be  presented  to  the  proper  officials  for  consideration.  We 
do  not  want  our  name  to  be  misunderstood  as  representing 
the  national  organization.  We  still  belong  to  our  present 
railroad  body,  but  if  the  general  organization  does  not  uphold 
us  in  this  strike  we  shall  continue  our  activities  under  our 
adopted  name. 


We  want  it  cm|)hasi2cd  that  the  men  who  have  attended 
our  meetings  are  affiliated  with  one  or  more  of  the  four  bi^ 
organizations. 

All  officers  and  members,  yon  can  say,  are  satisfied  with 
llie  progress  we  have  made  so  far,  and  also  we  have  caused 
no  troiil)le  outside  of  le;iving  our  posts,  and  we  intend  to 
londiut  ourselves  in  the  same  manner  in  the  future.  Ilere 
arc  the  demands  that  we  inti-nd  to  present  to  the  railroad 
officials: 

(Conductors,  $1.10  an  hour.     Hrakemen,  95  cents  an  hour. 

iMght  hours  or  less  to  constitute  a  day's  work. 

Time  and  a  half  for  overtime. 

Time  and  a  half 'for  Sundays  and  holidays. 

Doulile  time  for  overtime  on  Sundays  and  holidays. 

Switch  tenders  to  receive  the  same  wages  and  hours  as 
lirakonien. 

Yardmaster,  $325  for  general  yardmaster,  $295  a  month  for 


Jersey  Commuters  Jam  the  Trolleys 

yardmaster,  one  day  ofT  in  each  seven,  with  pay;  two  weeks 
off  a  year  and  pay;  eight  hours  to  constitute  a  day's  wages; 
seniority  to  prevail. 

Firemen,  $8.20  for  two  freight  services,  $7.20  a  day  for  yard 
firemen,  $7.50  a  day  for  passenger  firemen,  $8.20  a  day  for 
outside  hostlers,  $7.20  a  day  for  inside  hostlers,  $6.75  a  day 
for  hostlers'  helpers,  $1  a  day  to  be  added  to  all  freight  rates. 

Engineers,  $1.35  an  hour  for  yard  service;  $1.50  an  hour 
for  road  engineers;  $12  a  day,  eight  hours  or  less.  Eighty 
miles  or  less  constitute  a  day  for  freight  engineers;  $1.50 
an  hour  for  passenger  engineers,  or  $12  a  day,  eight  hours  or 
less;  eighty  miles  or  less  on  short  "turnabouts,"  $1.10  .in 
hour,  or  $8.80  a  day. 

For  conductors  in  suburban  service,  97  cents  an  hour,  or 
$7.76  a  day;  for  collectors,  82  cents  an  hour;  for  baggage:i!en, 
90  cents  an  hour,  or  $7.20  for  baggage  men  who  handle 
dynamos  or  express;  80  cents  an  hour  for  brakemen  in  sub- 
urban service ;  $6  a  day  for  80  miles  or  less  for  conductors 
on  through  service;  $4.50  a  day  for' brakemen  on  through 
service;  $4.75  a  day  for  baggage  men;  $4.75  a  day  for  pas- 
senger service  men  on  through  service;  $9.20  a  day  for  freiglit 
conductors,  local  or  through  service;  $7.60  a  day  for  freight 
flagmen,  local  or  through  service.  In  road  service  80  miles 
or  less,  eight  hours  or  less  constitute  a  day's  work. 

We  will  ask  for  back  pay  from  June  1,  1919,  on  the  differ- 
ence in  wages  and  thf   new  scale. 

These  demands  were  further  amplified  following  a  meeting 
on  Tuesday  by  a  statement  reading  as  follows: 

In  determining  the  justness  and  reasonableness  of  such 
salaries  so  far  as  applicable  we  have  taken  into  consideration, 
among  other  relevant  circumstances,  the  following: 

1.  The  scale  of  w-ages  paid  for  similar  work  in  other  in- 
dustries. 

2.  The  relation  between  wages  and  the  cost  of  living. 

3.  The  hazard  of  employment. 

4.  Training  and  skill  required. 

5.  The  degree  of  responsibility. 

6.  The  character  and  regularity  of  employment. 

7.  Inequalities  of  increase  in  wages  or  of  treatment,  the 
result  of  previous  wage  orders  or  adjustment. 

We  further  demand  the  guarantee  of  twenty-six  working 
days  for  all  assigned  men.  We  further  demand  that  the 
S3-stem  of  physical  examination  be  abolished  after  applicants 
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have  jjasscd  a  preliminary  examination.  Any  employee  who 
fails  to  pass  the  prescribed  color  test  shall  be  given  a  field 
test  and  if  he  fails  to  pass  the  field  test  he  shall  be  retained 
in  the  service  in  any  capacity  that  his  physical  condition  will 
enable  him  to  perform  and  at  the  same  rate  of  pay  that  ap- 
plicant received  in  his  former  position. 

.  At  tliese  and  other  meetings  the  strikers  finally  declared 
that  they  were  not  fighting  tlie  brotherhood,  although  they  did 
express  the  opinion  that  the  l)rotherhood  officers  had  not  done 
as  much  for  them  as  they  should  have  done.  One  of  the  sig- 
nificant features  of  tlie  situation  is  that  the  name  adopted  at 
fir.<t — United  Railway  Workers  of  America — was  later 
changed  to  United  Brotherhoods  of  America,  which  som.e  take 
to  he  a  new  version  of  the  one  big  union  idea. 

At  the  meeting  on  Tuesday  the  strikers  reaffirmed  their 
determination  to  stay  out  until  their  demands  should  be 
granted.  They  discussed,  however,  the  matter  of  handling 
milk  and  foodstuff's  and  decided  to  continue  to  move  trains 
carrying  the  former  and  to  consider  further  their  action  as  to 
supplying  New  York  with  its  necessary  food  supply. 

Embargoes  on  Freight 

The  nearly  absolute  cessation  of  freight  service  resulted  in 
complete  embargoes  being  placed  on  all  freight  from  or  des- 
tined to  New  York.  Milk  was  being  moved  in  fairly  good 
shape,  this  jjeing  because  the  New  York  Central  was  able  to 
bring  in  nearly  its  entire  supply,  because  considerable  of  the 
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>upply  was  coming  in  on  motor  trucks  and  also  because  the 
.-trikers  in  most  ca.ses  made  an  exception  in  the  case  of  this 
commodity.  Of  foodstuffs  practically  none  was  being  carried 
on  the  railroads  with  terminals  in  New  Jersey. 

On  Thursday  morning  the  freight  situation  was  reported 
generally  improving  and  complaints  by  city  authorities  and 
others  of  impending  starvation  were  mostly  silenced;  but 
there  was  still  great  congestion  in  all  of  the  large  freight 
yards  around  New  York,  the  difficulties  extending  many  miles 
out,  in  all  directions.  Switching  crews  at  the  principal  yards 
of  the  Pennsylvania  on  the  New  Jersey  side  of  the  Hudson 
River  had  resumed  work.  The  New  York  Central  which, 
throughout  the  strike,  lias  kept  freight  moving  in  a  more 
nearly  normal  way  than  any  of  the  other  roads,  reported  con- 
tinued improvement.  On  the  New  York,  New  Haven  & 
Hartford,  the  freight  situation  was  still  acute  and  there  was 
difficulty  in  keeping  up  the  locomotive  fuel  supply.  The 
Lehigh  Valley  reported  freight  moving  in  considerable 
volume,  and  the  switchmen  in  the  large  yards  of  this  road  at 
Hazleton,  Sayre,  and  Wilkes-Barre,  at  a  meeting  on  Wednes- 
day, voted  to  remain  loyal  to  the  company.  On  the  same  day 
the  men  at  the  Potomac  yards,  Alexandria,  Va.,  and  at  West 
Albany,  on  the  New  York  Central,  returned  to  work. 


Passenger  Service 

The  chief  difficulty  in  the  matter  of  passenger  service  was 
in  the  suburban  traffic.  Most  of  the  roads  were  operating: 
their  through  trains,  although  with  some  difficulty  and  delays. 
On  the  New  Haven  a  number  of  through  trains  had  to  'be 
cancelled,  and  for  a  period  there  were  no  parlor,  sleeping  or 
dining  cars.  The  Pennsylvania  passenger  service  has  been 
erratic,  several  trains  having  been  cancelled  and  there  having 
been  a  partial  su.spension  of  service  in  other  ways.  The  situ- 
ation on  this  road  was  further  complicated  by  a  walkout  of 
the  shopmen  at  the  Meadows  shops  on  the  New  Jersey  mead- 
ows and  at  Trenton,  N.  J.  The  stiuation  on  Wednesday 
morning  was  characterized  by  the  expression,  "Road  para- 
lyzed east  of  Harrisburg,  Pa.,"  but  later  in  the  day  the  road 
was  able  to  run  a  number  of  trains. 

The  commuters  on  all  the  roads  in  New  Jersey  have  been 
greatly  inconvenienced  not  only  by  the  lack  of  trains  but  by 
the  shutting  down  of  the  Hudson  &  Manhattan  and  the  labor 
difficulties  on  the  ferries  which  have  not  been  sufficiently 
overcome  as  yet  to  permit  of  normal  service,  let  alone  of  extra 
service  required.  The  trolley  lines  in  New  Jersey  adjacent 
to  New  York  have  been  almost  overwhelmed,  and  so  many 
commuters  have  staid  in  New  York  overnight  that  they  have 
almost  swamped  the  hotels.  The  result  has  been  the  calling 
of  indignation  meetings  in  a  number  of  suburban  communi- 
ties and  prominent  citizens  have  volunteered  to  man  trains 
Tins  has  happened  notably  on  the  Erie  and  Lackawanna  Irc 
addition  to  tliat,  the  roads  have  received  offers  from  students 
at  Stevens  Listitute  of  Technology  and  at  Princeton  Univer- 
sity to  man  trains.  In  numerous  cases  the  roads  have  utilized 
the  services  of  men  on  their  pension  rolls  who  have  offered 
their  services;  and  the  services  of  loyal  conductors  and  eno-ine- 
men  have  been  supplemented  by  those  of  officers.  * 

The  passenger-train  situation  on  the  roads  out  of  New 
i  ork  up  to  Wednesday  was  as  follows : 

Long  Island.— Electric  service  only  85  per  cent  normal. 
Only  one  train  a  day  on  each  division  of  the  lines  operatine 
b}'  steam.  ^ 

Central  of  New  Jersey.— The  firemen  left  their  work  as" 
they  arrived  at  Jersey  City  Monday  morning.  The  officers 
induced  some  of  them  to  come  back  to  run  some  of  the  com- 
nniter  trains  out  Monday  afternoon  and  evening,  but  on 
ucsday  the  suspension  of  service  was  complete.  On  Wednes- 
(la)-,  liowever,  the  road  managed  to  bring  in  about  '4  com- 
muter trains  to  its  terminal  at  Jersey  City. 

Erie.— The  firemen  on  this  road  walked  out  so  diat  there 
was  no  commuter  service  on  Saturday  at  all.  A  number  of 
through  trains  were  abandoned  at  Port  Jervis,  the  passencrers 
being  carried  to  Jersey  City  only  with  difficulty  and  mlny 
hours  ate.  By  Wednesday  the  service  was  crippled  from 
Susquehanna,  Pa.,  eastward.  Commuters  in  several  of  the 
centers  adjacent  to  New  York  held  indignation  meetings,  at 
\vliich  rather  uncomplimentary  remarks  were  made  concern- 
ing the  strikers,  and  business  men  volunteered  their  services 
to  help  bring  trains  into  Jersey  City.  On  Tuesday  .three  such 
trains  were  operated,  and  on  Wednesday  a  number  additional, 
Richard  Sanderson,  representative  of  the  Baldwin  Locomotive 
Works  at  New  York,  served  as  fireman  on  one  of  these  trains 
on  the  Greenwood  Lake  division.  Mr.  Sanderson  is  a  resi- 
dent of  Montclair  Heights,  on  that  division. 

Delaware,  Lackawanna  &  Western. — The  Lackawanna's 
walkout  occurred  Sunday  morning,  since  which  time  there 
has  been  no  regular  conmiuter  service.  Numbers  of  residents 
of  the  towns  in  the  Lackawanna's  suburban  area  offered  them- 
selves as  volunteers.  On  Monday  the  8:20  express  from 
Morristown  was  run  with  two  volunteer  firemen,  one  of  the 
two  being  John  W.  Stedman,  vice-president  of  tlie  Pruden- 
tial Life  Insurance  Company.  On  Wednesday  the  number  of 
volunteers  was  sufficient  to  permit  of  running  nine  trains, 
including  two  from  Morristown,  three  from  South  Orange, 
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one  from  Clladstoiu-.  one  from  Dover  and  two  from  Mont 
chiir.  \'oluntccr$  from  tin-  rank.-;  of  tlio  commuters,  in  .several 
cases  cliosrn  at  mass  inrttin^s  of  the  ronimuters,  students  of 
Stevens  Institute  of  'rechnoloKy,  oftuers  of  tlie  company  and 
loyal  employees  were  all  called  upon  to  fill  up  tlic  tjuota  of 
tlie  crews.  Tlic  through  trains  were  all  running  and  all  prac- 
tically on  time. 

Lehigh  Valley. — This  road  docs  not  ojjcrate  mtuii  commu- 
ter service.  .The  through  trains  were  running  off  schedule 
and  trains  from  Pennsylvania  station,  New  York,  were  an- 
nulled. 

New  York  Central. — Passenger  service  nearly  normal. 

West  Shore. — Passenger  service  nearly  normal. 

Baltimore  &  Ohio. — Passenger  service  from  Pennsylvania 
station  partly  suspended.  Statcn  Island  Rapid  Transit  com- 
pletely suspended. 

Hudson  &  Manhattan. — Idle  since  Saturday.  New  crews 
were  being  trained,  but  no  passengers  carried. 

New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford. — As  noted  above,  the 
New  Haven  was  compelled  to  annul  several  trains  on  Mon- 
day, including  the  Merchants  Limited,  and  to  abandon  sleep- 
ing, dining  and  parlor-car  service.  On  Wednesday  the  ser- 
vice of  both  local  and  through  trains  was  reported  as  90  per 
cent  normal. 

Pennsylvania. — Reference  to  the  situation  on  the  Pennsyl- 
vania is  made  above.  Note  should  also  be  made  of  the  fact 
that  the  Pennsylvania  has  accepted  the  offer  of  a  considerable 
number  of  Princeton  students  to  man  its  trains." 

Situation  in  Other  Cities 

The  walkout,  in  addition  to  hitting  the  Chicago  and  New 
York  districts,  also  affected  other  sections.  The  strike  of  the 
railroad  men  in  the  Pittsburgh  district  was  reported  on  Tues- 
day to  have  thrown  some  200,000  men  out  of  work;  in  the 
Detroit  district  something  like  110,000,  and  similar  incon- 
venience is  reported  in  other  indusrtial  centers.  New  Eng- 
land was  not  affected,  except  by  the  failure  to  receive  freight 
from  connecting  lines  to  the  west. 

The  yardmen  employed  in  the  Washington  terminals  and 
at  the  Southern  railway's  Potomac  yard  voted  to  return  to 
work  at  a  meeting  on  Tuesday  evening,  at  which  it  was  de- 
cided to  await  the  findings  of  the  Railroad  Labor  Board  as  to 
the  wage  demands  and  the  crews  scheduled  for  duty  at  10:30 
in  the  evening  reported  at  that  time. 

Chicago  Strike  Losing  Its  Effectiveness 
At  the  present  time,  however,  the  Chicago  strike  is  gradu- 
ally losing  its  effectiveness.  It  is  being  defeated  by  the  com- 
bined efforts  of,  ( 1 )  the  members  and  officers  of  the  two  regu- 
lar switchmen's  unions,  who  have  been  doing  missionary  work 
among  the  strikers  in  addition  to  inducing  many  members  of 
the  two  organizations  located  at  points  outside  Chicago  to  fill 
the  places  left  vacant  by  the  strikers;  (2),  the  railway  execu- 
tives and  employees  who  have  to  a  large  measure  jumped  into 
the  breech  and,  by  taking  the  strikers'  places  in  the  yards, 
have  kept- freight  and  passenger  traffic  moving;  and  (3),  the 
loyal  members  of  the  brotherhoods  who  have  refused  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  strike.  Daily  statements,  issued  on  behalf  of 
the  railroads  involved,  show  that  substantial  progress  is  being 
made  each  day  in  the  number  of  switch  engines  in  operation 
■  and  in  the  amount  of  live  stock,  coal  and  other  commodities 
handled,  both  in  and  outbound,  and  it  is  expected  that  the 
effects  of  the  tieup  will  have  been  overcome  in  a  short  time. 

The  result  of  the  failure  of  the  Chicago  strike  will  un- 
doubtedly be  the  subsidance  of  the  strike  fever  at  other 
points.  Already  this  tendency  has  been  noted  in  some 
places.  Several  groups  of  men,  spurred  on  by  the  apparent 
success  of  the  Chicago  strike  have  returned  to  their  work. 
This  is  true  at  Battle  Creek,  Mich.,  Ft.  Worth,  Texas,  Kan- 
sas City,  Mo.,  Akron,  Ohio,  Ft.  Wayne,  Ind.,  Los  Angeles, 
Cal.,  Kent,  Ohio,  Saginaw,  Mich.,  Kankakee,  111.,  Bloom- 
ington.  111..  Du  Quoin,  111.,  Da)lon,  Ohio,  and  Willard.     As 


till'  failure  ot  the  (liicago  strike  In-come.-,  more  and  more  ap- 
l)ari-nl  tiie  insurgi-nts  at  other  points  are  also  reconsidering 
their  action  and  returning  to  work.  When  the  final  coilap.se 
of  the  movement  is  ap|)arL-nt,  it  is  not  unduly  optimistic  to 
expect  that  tiic  situation  througliout  the  couiilr)  will  clear 
rapidly. 

'l"he  .story  of  the  (."liicago  strike,  b(-tause  of  its  varied  de- 
velopments and  angles,  can  Ijest  be  told  in  chronological  order. 
The  developments,  therefore,  up  to  tiic  present  time  are  briefly 
as  follows: 

Thursday,  April  \. — The  strike  of  switchmen  and  switch- 
lenders  in  the  Chicago  district  originated  on  the  Chicago, 
Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul,  following  the  removal  of  John  Grunau, 
organizer  and  president  of  the  ("hicago  Yardmen's  As.socia- 
tion,  as  a  yard  conductor.  y\pproximately  700  members  ol 
this  organization,  which  at  that  time  was  approximately  three 
months  old,  presented  the  removal  of  Grunau  as  tiieir  main 
grievance,  however,  at  the  same  time  they  filed  demands  for 
increased  pay  as  reported  in  the  Railway  Age  of  April  9 
(page  1145).  Grunau,  a  yard  conductor  on  an  employee 
train  running  between  Chicago  and  Bentonville,  111.,  was  dis- 
placed by  a  road  conductor  in  accordance  with  the  contract 
with  the  Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Trainmen,  when  a  revenue 
car  was  placed  on  the  train. 

With  the  announcement  of  the  strike,  A.  F.  Whitney,  vice- 
president  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Trainmen,  imme- 


Leaders  of  Outlaw  Strikers  at  Chicago 

Left  to  right — John  Grunau,  President  and  Organizer,  and  James  S.  O'Gara, 
Organizer  of  the   Chicago  Yardmen's  Association 

diately  announced  that  the  move  was  unauthorized  and  illegal 
and  tliat  steps  would  be  taken  by  the  brotherhood  to  combat 
its  effects.  This  opposition  on  the  part  of  the  officers  of  the 
regular  brotherhoods  has  been  continued  throughout  the 
strike  and  has  been  instrumental  in  depriving  the  walkout  of 
its  effectiveness. 

Friday,  April  2.- — The  number  of  men  on  strike  the  second 
day  of  the  movement  did  not  materially  increase  although 
many  local  organizations  were  contemplating  action.  The 
situation  was  featured  mainly  by  attempts  on  the  part  of  offi- 
cers of  the  Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Trainmen  to  speak  be- 
fore meetings  of  members  of  that  organization.  These  meet- 
ings were  repeatedly  broken  up  by  the  striking  switchmen. 
The  walkout  at  this  time  had  not  caused  serious  inconvenience 
to  transportation  either  freight  or  passenger. 

Saturday,  April  3.- — The  members  of  the  Chicago  Yard- 
men's Association  had  by  this  time  outlined  their  demands 
and  stated  that  if  they  were  not  granted  within  48  hours,  a 
general  walkout  of  practically  all  of  the  switchmen  and 
switch  tenders  employed  in  the  Chicago  district  would  ensue. 
Although  the  strike  up  to  this  time  had  tied  up  freight  service 
on  the  St.  Paul  it  had  not  had  a  serious  effect  on  transporta- 
tion in  the  Chicago  switching  district. 
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Sunday,  April  4. — The  strike  of  the  emplo}'ces  of  the  St. 
Paul  was  abetted  on  April  4  by  both  the  Easter  Sunday  bliz- 
zard and  by  the  extension  of  the  strike  to  the  Chicago  Junc- 
tion, the  Illinois  Central  and  the  Chicago  &  North  Western. 
Insofar  as  tying  up  transportation  is  concerned,  the  blizzard 
alone  would  have  accomplished  this  regardless  of  the  strike. 
The  strikers  were  ordered  back  to  work  in  a  statement  signed 


Parcel  Post  Mail  Piled  Up  in  Front  of  Chicago  Post  Office 

by  Mr.  Whitney  and  H.  G.  Gallagher,  general  chairman  of 
the  Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Trainmen,  for  the  St.  Paul,  and 
at  the  same  time  the  brotherhood  officers  sent  out  a  call  for 
members  of  their  organization  to  come  to  Chicago  to  take  the 
place  of  the  men  who  had  left.  The  strike  of  the  switchmen 
on  the  Chicago  Junction  immediately  crippled  operation  at 
the  Chicago  stockyards. 

Monday,  April  5. — This  was  the  crucial  day  of  the  strike 
insofar  as  paralysis  of  transportation  was  concerned.  Traffic 
in  general  in  the  Chicago  switching  district  was  demoralized, 


not  number  more  than  2,700.  Indicative  of  the  manner  in 
which  the  strike  was  being  fought  by  the  brotherhoods  is  the 
fact  that  on  the  Chicago  &  North  Western  150  recruits  from 
terminals  outside  of  Chicago  were  assembled  at  Chicago. 
Similarly  110  men  were  brought  to  Chicago  on  the  St.  Paul. 
By  this  time  also  the  strike  on  the  Chicago  Junction  had 
seriously  crippled  production  at  the  stockyards  and  more  than 
10,000  employees  had  been  laid  off  by  the  packing  houses. 
At  the  same  time  an  ultimatum  was  issued  to  members  of  the 
Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Trainmen  setting  forth  that  the 
walkout  had  its  origin  in  a  personal  grievance  of  John  Gru- 
nau  against  the  St.  Paul  and  pointing  out  the  fallacy  of  strike 
action  at  the  present  time.  This  ultimatum  was  signed  by  23 
brotherhood  officers,  embracing  20  chairmen  of  general  com- 
mittees on  the  affected  roads  and  Vice-presidents  Whitney, 
Farquharson,  and  Bannon.  At  this  time  the  general  situa- 
tion in  Chicago  was  described  by  the  General  Manager's 
Association  of  Chicago  as  follows : 

"Sixty  per  cent  of  the  engines  in  Chicago  are  out  of  service, 
caused  by  an  outlaw  organization  presenting  demands  for  an  in- 
crease in  rates  of  pay  which  could  not  be  considered  by  the  rail- 
roads. The  Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Trainmen  and  the  Switch- 
men's Union  of  North  America  had  presented  demands  together 
'with  all  crafts,  which  are  being  handled  by  the  Wage  Conference 
at  Washington  and  must,  under  the  Transportation  Act,  be  con- 
cluded before  the  Labor  Board — yet  to  be  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent. All  railroads  at  Chicago  have  contracts  covering  yard 
rates  and  conditions  for  switchmen  and  switch  tenders  with  either 
ihe  Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Trainmen  or  the  Switchmen's  Union 
of  North  America.  Railroads  have  called  on  the  officers  of  these 
organizations  to  live  up  to  and  carry  out  these  contracts  which 
the  organizations  have  agreed  to  do  until  such  time  as  the  wage 
question  now  being  handled  under  the  Transportation  Act  is  dis- 
posed of  by  the  Labor  Board." 

During  the  day  the  strike  spread  to  other  lines  in  the  Chi- 
cago district.  The  situation  in  general  was  outlined  as  fol- 
lows: all  of  the  switching  force  on  the  New  York  Central, 
the  Elgin,  Joliet  &  Eastern,  the  Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  Pa- 


A  Blizzard  Adds  to  the  Congestion  in  Chicago 


notvdthstanding  the  fact  that  a  large  number  of  members  of 
the  Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Trainmen  and  the  Switchmen's 
Union  of  North  America  had  been  brought  to  Chicago  to  fill 
the  places  of  the  strikers  and  the  fact  that  many  executives 
and  employees  of  the  railroads  had  jumped  into  the  breech 
and  were  acting  as  switchmen  and  switch  tenders  in  the 
affected  yards.  At  this  time  officers  of  the  Chicago  Yard- 
men's Association  announced  that  16,000  yardmen  had  quit 
work  in  the  Chicago  switching  district,  while  brotherhood 
officers  and  the  railwav  executives  stated  that  the  strikers  did 


cific,  the  Pennsylvania  (Ft.  Wayne  division),  tlie  Michigan 
Central,  the  Minneapolis,  St.  Paul  &  Sault  Ste  Marie,  and 
the  Chicago,  Indianapolis  &  Louisville  remained  at  work. 
Roadmen,  members  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Train- 
men, and  the  Smtchmen's  Union  of  North  America  were  re- 
sponding to  the  appeal  of  their  leaders  in  Chicago  and  as  a 
result  the  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy,  the  St.  Paul,  the 
Chicago  &  Northwestern,  and  the  Illinois  Central  were  gradu- 
ally replenishing  their  crews.  Some  of  the  men  on  the  Belt 
Railway  of  Chicago,  the  Chicago  &  Alton,  the  Erie,  the  At- 
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(.liisiin.  'I'oijfku  &  Santa  Ki-,  llu-  liuliaiia  llarlior  Hilt  aiul  tlu' 
Nrw  York,  Chicaj'o  &  St.  Ltuiis  did  not  Iravc  lluir  work. 
On  tlif  roads  oil  wliich  all  of  llu-  switiliiiit;  fonc  walked  out, 
i.e.,  tlu'  Wabash,  the  riiicaj;o  &:  IvistiTn  Indiana,  tlu'  Haiti - 
niori-  &  Ohio,  the  Grand  Trunk  and  the  ('lii(ag()  (Iroat  \\'f>t- 
irn  the  condition  was  unchanged. 

Tuesday,  Affril  6.  \\y  this  tinu:  (hicajio  liad  lii\min  to 
fi'ol  the  effects  of  the  unauthorized  strike  and  strenuous  ef- 
forts were  made  during  the  day  to  liring  union  switchmen  to 
Chicago  from  outside  points  and  to  clear  the  freight  yards 
of  the  accumulation.  The  shipment  of  perishables  to  Chicago 
began  to  be  greatly  liamjjered  and  despite  the  fact  that  the 
railroads  involved  were  operating  at  ajiproximately  40  jicr 
cent  of  their  normal  efficiency,  alarmist  reports  began  to  be 
spread  concerning  tlie  cndiuigering  of  the  city's  food  and  coal 
supply. 

Efforts  of  the  brotherhood  officers  to  bring  in  members  of 
their  organizations  did  not  meet  with  a  generous  response, 
although  approximately  400  men  were  induced  to  aid  in  re- 
lieving the  traffic  jam  resulting  from  tlie  strike.  This  serious 
congestion  in  the  Chicago  yards  led  to  the  placing  of  em- 
bargoes by  many  of  tlie  roads  involved,  although  these  em- 
bargoes were  in  many  cases  not  extensive. 

The  situation  at  the  Chicago  stockyards  began  to  be  even 
more  acute  and,  according  to  O.  T.  Henkle,  general  manager 
of  the  Union  Stock  Yards  Company,  only  200  to  M)0  cars  of 
cattle  had  been  received  during  the  day,  as  compared  with 
the  usual  supply  of  between  1,800  and  2,000  cars.  This 
situation  can  not  be  entirely  attributed  to  the  strike,  liowever, 
for  shippers  were  reluctant  to  ship  tlieir  cattle  because  of  the 
severe  weather  and  the  consequent  danger  of  loss. 

Congestion  in  the  Chicago  yards  was  partially  relieved  by 
routing  through  freight  trains  east  and  west  via  other  points. 

.According  to  the  General  Managers'  Association  of  Chi- 
cago all  the  railroads  were  working  as  many  switch  engines 
at"  Chicago  on  this  day  and  .some,  notably  tlie  Chicago  & 
North  Western,  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul,  the  Chi- 
cago, Burlington  &  Quincy,  tlie  Elgin,  Joliet  &  Eastern,  the 
Illinois  Central,  the  New  York  Central  and  tlie  ISIinneapolis, 
St.  Paul  &  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  were  working  more  than  at  any 
time  since  the  strike  began. 

Wednesday,  April  7.  On  this  day  the  paralysis  of  trans- 
portation was  practically  at  its  height  due  to  a  combination 
of  several  conditions.  The  apex  in  the  number  of  men  on 
strike  had  been  reached,  freight  had  been  piled  up  in  the 
yards  until  extensive  movement  and  improvement  was  impos- 
sible and  officers  of  the  regular  brotherhoods  were  having 
some  difficulty  in  inducing  men  to  take  the  place  of  the  strik- 
ers in  the  Chicago  district.  From  this  time  on,  however,  the 
conditions  gradually  began  to  improve  as  will  be  noted. 

Thursday,  April  8.  On  this  day  the  railroads  in  Chicago 
were  handling  between  40  and  50  per  cent  of  normal  freight 
traffic  with  the  aid  of  loyal  employees,  union  men  imported 
from  other  divisions  and  executives  and  employees  pressed 
into  service  as  switchtenders  and  switchmen.  At  this  time 
sufficient  crews  to  operate  approximately  300  switching  lo- 
comotives had  been  recruited  in  the  Chicago  area,  according 
to  the  General  Managers'  Association  of  Chicago,  as  com- 
pared with  the  normal  number  of  approximately  700. 

One  of  the  developments  on  this  day  of  the  strike  was  the 
formation  of  a  new  "outlaw"  organization,  the  United  En- 
ginemens'  Association,  by  striking  members  of  the  Brother- 
liood  of  Locomotive  Engineers'  and  the  Brotherhood  of  Lo- 
comotive Firemen  and  Enginemen.  Following  the  organiza- 
tion of  this  new  union  enginemen  and  firemen  on  several  of 
the  roads  involved  in  the  switching  strike  walked  out  and 
further  aided  in  the  traffic  tie  up,  although  the  movement  did 
not  gain  extensive  headway  and  has  not  resulted  in  any  seri- 
ous trouble. 

Thursday,  Friday,  Saturday  and  Sunday,  April  8,  9,  10 


aiitl  1 1.  During  these  days  tlierc  was  no  (  hangc  in  tlie  situa- 
lion  at  Chicago.  With  the  aid  of  the  men  who  had  taken 
tlie  places  of  the  strikers  the  accumulation  of  traffic  in  the 
Cliiiago  yards  was  cleaned  up  and,  with  the  small  amount 
of  freight  coming  into  Chicago  becau.sc  of  the.  embargoes 
placed  l)y  practically  all  of  the  affected  lines,  the  men  were 
able  to  handle  i)raitically  all  of  tlie  traffic  which  was  offered. 
During  this  time  also  the  situation  was  practically  deadlwked 
with  no  additional  men  walking  out  and  with  but  slight  in- 
(■rea.ses  in  the  number  of  men  available  for  handling  traffic. 
During  all  of  this  time  the  railroads  in  Chicago  were  oper- 
ating approximately  50  per  cent  of  the  normal  number  of 
switch  engines.  During  this  period  also  reports  were  circu- 
lated that  mediation  between  the  strikers  and  the  railway 
companies  was  to  take  place.  'J'he.se  reports  were  vigorously 
denied  in  statements  issued  on  behalf  of  the  railroads,  all  of 
which  .said  in  general  that  there  could  not  be  mediation  be- 
tween the  strikers  and  the  conifjanies,  inasmuch  as  the  com- 
panies now  have  contracts  with  the  Brotherhood  of  Railway 
I'rainmen  and  the  Swithmen's  Union  of  North  America,  and 
the  question  of  increased  compensation  for  the  members  of 
these  organizations  is  already  up  for  consideration  before  the 
Railroad  Labor  Board,  which  was  to  be  appointed  by  Presi- 
dent Wilson. 

On  April  10,  definite  breaks  began  to  appear  in  the  ranks 
of  the  strikers,  small  numbers  of  men  returning  to  their  work 
on  several  of  the  roads.  As  a  result  of  the  improved  condi- 
tions at  this  time  embargoes  were  lifted  gradually  and  con- 
ditions generally  were  favorable  to  an  increase  in  the  amount 
of  freight  traffic  which  could  be  handled  in  the  Chicago 
switching  district. 

Monday,  April  12.  The  reaction  toward  the  Chicago 
strike  throughout  the  country  and  especially  in  the  east  by 
tliis  time  gave  a  national  rather  than  a  local  aspect  to  the 
situation  and  enabled  the  federal  government  to  view  the 
strike  as  a  violation  of  federal  laws  and  as  a  result  reports 
of  contemplated  action  on  the  part  of  the  government  were 
frequent.  Insofar  as  the  situation  in  Chicago  was  concerned 
it  continued  to  improve,  there  being  increases  noted  in  the 
number  of  men  returning  to  work  and  in  the  amount  of  live 
stock,  coal,  etc.,  moved  both  in  and  out  of  Chicago. 

Wednesday,  April  15.  During  the  day  decided  breaks  in  the 
ranks  of  the  strikers  were  reported.  The  situation  in  general  is 
adequately  described  in  a  statement  made  public  on  behalf  of 
the  railroads  during  the  day,  reading  as  follows :  Strike  situa- 
tion in  Chicago  shows  improvement  today  as  indicated  by 
facts  that  roads  involved  worked  408  engines  yesterday  as 
compared  with  765  SAvitch  engines  normally  worked  under 
favorable  conditions.  This  improvement  in  switching  crews 
during  the  past  week  is  shown  b}'  the  following  figures  in- 
dicating the  number  of  switch  crews  in  service  daily  on  roads 
involved:  Monday,  355;  Tuesday,  322;  Wednesday,  328; 
Thursday,  331;  Friday  and  Saturdav,  341  each;  Sunday, 
354;  Monday,  349;  Tuesday,  386;  Wednesday,  408.  The 
switchmen  on  the  Rock  Island  and  the  Soo  Line  voted  to  re- 
turn. Employees  on  other  roads  will  undoubtedly  do  like- 
wise. The  striking  firemen  on  the  Pennsylvania  returned 
to  service.  Also  small  groups  of  switchmen  and  firemen  on 
other  roads  affected.  Live  stock  moved  into  stock  yards 
showed  an  increase  of  83  cars  over  the  previous  day.  Also 
an  increase  of  71  cars  of  fre.«li  meat  shipped  from  Chicago 
to  Eastern  points.  Passenger  and  suburban  business,  unaf- 
fected. 

The  Effect  at  Washington 

Washinciox.   11,   C. 

Official  ^^'a^hington  seemed  somewhat  at  a  loss  as  to  how 
to  deal  with  a  leaderless  strike,  and  there  was  some  question- 
ing as  to  whether  the  various  sporadic  strikes  had  not  been 
indirectly  inspired  by  leaders  of  the  standard  labor  organiza- 
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tions  who  had  been  deterred  from  acting  in  the  usual  way  by 
a  wholesome  fear  of  injunction  proceedings  such  as  were  used 
in  the  case  of  the  coal  strike.  This  feeling  was  to  a  large 
extent  dispelled,  however,  by  the  reports  of  the  activity  of  the 
brotherhood  executives  in  trying  to  persuade  the  insurgent 
strikers  to  return  to  work  and  in  furnishing  strikebreakers 
from  the  union  ranks.  The  inflammatory  propaganda  of  the 
Plumb  Plan  League  was  given  considerable  credit  for  having 
incited  the  spirit  which  prompted  the  walkouts  in  many 
places,  but  no  good  explanation  was  offered  as  to  why  unor- 
ganized and  sporadic  strikes  happen  to  occur  at  the  terminals 
where  they  can  be  most  effective  in  interfering  with  transpor- 
tation without  some  form  of  leadership  and  inspiration. 

It  has  been  observed  that  for  some  reason  the  unorganized 
strikes  seldom  fail  to  include  Washington  and  its  vicinity, 
where  they  will  be  close  enough  to  afford  an  object  lesson  to 
Congress,  and  on  Sunday  night  the  yardmen  employed  by 
the  Washington  Terminal  Company  left  their  work.  On 
Monday  about  220  employed  at  the  Potomac  yard  of  the 
Southern  Railway  also  went  out.  The  strike  of  the  terminal 
yardmen  interfered  with  the  handling  of  through  trains,  both 
freight  and  passenger,  and  in  some  cases  incoming  passengers 
were  required  to  leave  the  trains  some  distance  out  from  the 
station.  The  strike  at  Potomac  yards  also  interfered  with 
movement  from  the  southern  lines. 

Naturally,  one  of  tlie  first  moves  made  in  Washington  was 
a  demand  for  a  Congressional  investigation,  and  the  Senate 
on  April  9  adopted  a  resolution  introduced  by  Senator  Mc- 
Cormick  of  Illinois  directing  the  committee  on  interstate  com- 
merce to  conduct  an  inquiry,  by  sub-committee  or  otherwise, 
"respecting  any  existing  strike  of  interstate  railroad  employees 
not  conducted  or  authorized  by  any  recognized  organization 
of  railroad  employees."  Chairman  Cummins  of  the  com- 
mittee began  to  arrange  for  a  hearing  at  Chicago  on  Tuesday, 
but  after  some  telegraphic  communication  with  the  brother- 
hood leaders  and  after  Senator  Cummins  and  W.  N.  Doak, 
vice-president  of  the  Brotherhood  *of  Railroad  Trainmen,  had 
called  at  the  White  House  on  Monday  and  been  assured  that 
the  labor  board  would  be  appointed  on  the  following  day,  the 
plan  for  a  hearing  was  called  off  and  the  committee  held  an 
executive  meeting  in  ^Washington. 

In  proposing  the  resolution,  Senator  McCormick  said  that 
the  Railroad  Labor  Board  would  have  been  in  a  position  to 
take  up  the  investigation  "if  the  executive  branch  of  the  gov- 
ernment had  been  functioning  with  full  energy,"  and  Senator 
Cummins  was  quoted  as  saying  that  the  delay  in  appointing 
the  board  was  "inexplicable  and  inexcusable." 

A  suggestion  that  the  government  take  steps  to  prevent  the 
strike  by  injunction  was  apparently  contained  in  a  telegram 
addressed  by  W.  G.  Lee,  president  of  the  Brotherhood  of 
Railroad  Trainmen,  to  Representative  Cooper  of  Ohio,  a  for- 
mer railroad  trainman.     The  telegram  said : 

"Illegal  strike  of  switchmen  spreading  all  over  country, 
regardless  of  efforts  of  officers,  brotherhood  and  Switchmen's 
Union.  Only  bona  fide  organizations  entitled  to  represent 
yardmen.  It  seems  strange  that  present  laws  against  strikes 
of  railroad  employees  can  be  tlireatened  or  used  only  against 
bona  fide  labor  organizations  that  have  supported  government 
at  all  times  and  made  good  their  contracts  with  railroads. 
Must  we  understand  that  such  laws  do  not  apply  to  renegade 
organizations  or  those  inciting  illegal  strikes?" 

Representative  Cooper  took  the  matter  up  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  and  was  told  that  the  department  was  watch- 
ing the  situation.  The  provisions  of  the  Lever  act  prohibit- 
■  ing  conspiracies  to  limit  the  production  or  distribution  of  food 
and  other  necessities  were  used  as  the  basis  of  an  injunction 
against  die  officers  of  the  miners'  union  that  had  ordered  the 
coal  strike,  and  while  they  have  not  been  applied  in  connec- 
tion with  any  railroad  .strike  the  possibility  that  they  might 
be  so  used  has  been  regarded  in  some  quarters  as  one  of  the 


reasons  for  the  less  belligerent  attitude  assumed  by  the  labor 
leaders  since  November  1. 

It  was  announced  that  the  Department  of  Justice  was  keep- 
ing in  close  touch  with  the  situation  and  receiving  reports 
from  the  districts  affected  Ijy  the  strikes.  Attorney  General 
Palmer  returned  to  Washington  on  Monday  from  a  speaking 
tour  and  conferred  with  Joseph  P.  Tumulty,  secretary  to  the 
President,  regarding  the  strike  situation.  He  told  newspaper 
men  that  "the  people's  interests  are  going  to  be  protected," 
but  it  was  understood  that  the  government  was  not  inclined 
to  take  any  precipitate  action,  such  as  the  use  of  an  injunc- 
tion, as  long  as  it  appeared  likely  that  the  railroad  manage- 
ments and  the  brotherhood  officials  might  be  able  to  deal  with 
the  situation.  It  was  feared  that  an  injunction  against  those 
who  have  openly  incited  strikes  in  the  various  cities  might 
merely  inflame  many  others  whom  it  would  be  difficult  to 
reach  by  similar  proceedings.  The  Department  of  Justice  on 
Tuesday  telegraphed  to  Presidents  Smith  of  the  New  York 
Central  and  Rea  of  the  Pennsylvania  asking  them  to  send  at 
once  the  names  of  all  of  their  employees  who  are  on  strike, 
indicating  the  names  of  any  of  them  who  appear  to  be  leaders.' 

G.  W.  W.  Hanger  of  the  Board  of  Mediation  and  Concili- 
ation went  to  Chicago  and  returned  to  Washington,  saying 
that  the  dispute  between  the  brotherhoods  and  their  members 
afforded  no  room  for  action  by  the  board  and  that  any  wage 
demands  should  be  referred  to  the  new  labor  board. 

The  strikers  were  roundly  denounced  in  the  Senate  on 
Monday  after  Senator  Poindexter  had  introduced  a  bill  pro- 
viding for  a  fine  or  imprisonment  or  both  for  persuading  or 
attempting  to  persuade  employees  to  quit  their  work  with 
intent  to  interfere  with  the  movement  of  commodities  in  com- 
merce, for  the  use  of  violence  or  threats  to  prevent  employees 
from  continuing  their  work,  or  for  destroying  cars,  bridges, 
etc.,  or  persuading  others  to  do  so,  with  intent  to  interfere 
with  commerce.  The  Senator  said  that  none  of  these  prohibi- 
tions affect  in  any  way  the  right  of  any  individual  to  quit  his 
employment  at  any  time  he  sees  fit  and  that  the  attempt  which 
has  brought  about  this  paralysis  of  interstate  commerce  is  not 
the  assumption  of  the  right  of  men  to  quit  their  employment 
but  is  their  exercise  of  a  right  to  persuade  or  coerce  others  to 
quit  their  employment. 

Senators  Frelinghuysen,  Edge,  Thomas  and  Kellogg  also 
criticised  the  strikers  and  to  some  extent  Congress  for  failing 
to  pass  more  drastic  legislation  dealing  with  strikes.  "There 
is  nothing  haphazard  about  this  strike  in  my  opinion,"  said 
Senator  Thomas.  "It  betrays  an  organization,  thorough,  sys- 
tematized, acting  upon  common  lines  of  previously  conceived 
effort  and  punishing  if  not  designed  to  punish  110,000,000 
innocent  people  so  severely  as  to  compel  their  adhesion  to  or 
their  acquiescence  in  any  measure  demanded  by  extreme  lead- 
ers, of  which  the  Plumb  plan  is  one."  He  said  he  was  glad 
that  the  strike  had  not  received  the  countenance  of  the  official 
heads  of  the  brotherhoods,  but  lie  said  the  strikers  are  follow- 
ing the  example  which  those  heads  have  set  in  the  past. 

Senator  Edge  of  New  Jersey  introduced  a  bill  on  Tuesday 
providing  that  an  employee  of  an  interstate  railroad  or  of  an 
industry  supplying  any  commodity  essential  to  the  continued 
operation  of  interstate  commerce,  who  quits  his  employment 
either  in  combination  with  a  substantial  number  of  his  fellow 
employees  or  at  or  about  the  same  time  that  a  substantial  num- 
ber quit  for  the  purpose  of  oljtaining  better  conditions  of 
emploAnnent,  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  punishable 
by  a  fine  or  imprisonment.  The  bill  would  also  make  it  un- 
lawful for  two  or  more  persons  to  agree  to  do  anything  or  omit 
to  do  anything  the  natural  consequence  of  which  would  be  to 
interfere  with  the  movement  of  commerce  or  diminish  the  sup- 
ply of  necessary  commodities. 

Mail  Service 

Otto  Praeger,  second  assistant  postmaster  general,  sent  a 
telegram  to  all  superintendents  of  the  railway  mail  service 
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in.structin}^  tluni  to  in.^itriKt  all  chief  clerks,  transfer  clerks 
ami  others  to  report  any  obstructions,  directly  or  indirectly, 
hy  conspiracy  or  otherwise,  of  the  pas.sage  of  mails  as  a  result 
of  strikes  and  to  bring  tliem  to  the  immediate  attention  of 
local  postoffice  inspectors  and  district  attorneys  with  a  request 
that  offenders  he  vigoroiLijly  i)rosccute(l  if  tlio  facts  warranted. 

Statement  by  the  Attorney  General 

The  outlaw  railroad  strike  is  a  manifestation  of  the  work- 
ing out  of  the  program  of  the  International  Communist 
Party  in  America,  which  includes  the  activities  of  the  I.  W. 
W.  and  other  revolutionary  organizations,  under  general  di- 
rections dictated  from  Russia  and  other  European  centers  of 
communistic  propaganda,  according  to  a  statement  made  on 
Wednesday  evening  by  Attorney  General  Palmer. 

The  railroad  workers,  said  Mr.  Palmer,  have  been  led  into 
this  unauthorized  strike  and  taken  advantage  of  by  leaders 
for  far  deeper  purposes  than  they  had  any  idea  of.  "The 
purpose  is  to  capture  the  industries  of  the  country,  secure  po- 
litical power,  overthrow  governments  and  establish  a  dic- 
.tatorship  of  the  leaders  of  the  so-called  proletariat;  they 
would  transjwrt  to  this  country  the  chaotic  conditions  that 
exist  in  Russia." 

Mr  .Palmer  gave  out  copies  of  letters  and  other  documents 
outlining  the  plan  of  organization  and  purposes  of  the  move- 
ment. He  said  that  the  Department  of  Justice  has  known 
for  some  time  of  these  plans  and  also  of  dates  fixed  for  coun- 
trj'-wide  strikes  in  other  industries,  as  well  as  of  efforts  to 
promote  a  general  uprising  for  May  1.  W.  Z.  Foster  and 
some  of  his  associates  who  brought  about  the  steel  strike  have 
been  active  in  promoting  the  railroad  strike,  said  Mr.  Palmer, 
and  he  gave  the  names  of  other  leaders  who  have  followed 
the  "boring-in"  policy  and  sought  to  play  upon  the  spirit  of 
unrest  and  the  dissatisfaction  with  the  leadership  of  the 
brotherhoods,  and  the  A.  F.  L..  The  purpose  is  to  destroy 
those  bodies  and  promote  a  movement  for  one  big  union 
which  would  be  secretly  under  I.  W.  W.  leadership.  The 
President's  cabinet  met  and  discused  the  strike  situation 
Wednesday  morning  and  the  Attorney  General  submitted  a  re- 
port, but  no  course 'of  action  was  announced.  The  Presi- 
dent telegraphed  to  the  members  of  Railroad  Labor  Board 
to  come  to  Washington  at  once,  assuming  that  their  appoint- 
ments would  be  confirmed  by  the  Senate  during  the  day.  The 
Senate  committee  had  recommended  confirmation;  but  there 
was  some  opposition  to  Messrs.  Hanger,  Hunt  and  Forrester, 
and  action  was  postponed. 

The  president's  cabinet  discussed  the  the  strike  situation 
on  Wednesday  and  Attorney  General  Palmer  submitted  a  re- 
port but  no  decision  as  to  any  course  of  action  was  an- 
nounced. The  President  telegraphed  to  the  members  of  Rail- 
road Labor  Board  asking  them  to  come  to  Washington  at 
once  and  assume  duty,  saying  he  expected  their  appointments 
to  be  confirmed  by  Senate  during  the  day. 

The  Use  of  Motor  Trucks 

Plans  for  the  use  of  motor  trucks  .to  supplement  the  efforts 
of  the  railways  in  meeting  the  strike  conditions  were  discussed 
by  the  Council  of  National  Defense  and  the  Federal  Highway 
Council.  It  would  be  possible  for  the  government  on  com- 
paratively short  notice  to  mobilize  about  45,000  of  its  own  mo- 
tor trucks,  according  to  a  statement  issued  by  Herbert  N.  Shen- 
ton,  acting  director  of  the  Council  of  National  Defense,  and 
feasible  to  reinforce  them  with  700,000  privately  owned 
trucks,  and  eventually  with  about  7,000,000  passenger  auto- 
mobiles." Of  the  government  trucks,  he  said,  1,800  could 
be  equipped  and  manned  by  the  Motor  Transport  Corps  of 
the  War  Department  for  the  relief  of  New  York  in  a  few 
days;  and  about  100  of  the  trucks  could  be  rushed  to  each  of 
the  principal  cities.  Charles  W.  Reid,  manager  of  the  trans- 
portation  bureau   of   the   Federal   Highways   Council,   tele- 


graphed to  liie  affiliated  chambers  of  commerce  and  other 
business  bodies  in  all  the  principal  cities  affected  by  the 
strike  to  make  a  comjjrehensive  report  of  the  condition  of  the 
railways  in  respect  to  their  cities,  and  preparations  were 
made  to  line  up  the.sc  organizations  for  volunteer  truck  trans- 
port service.  A  meeting  of  the  former  Highways  Transport 
Committee  of  the  Council  of  National  Defense  was  held  on 
Monday  at  Washington,  and  the  chairman,  S.  M.  Williams, 
said  that  the  entire  machinery  of  the  organization  had  been 
tendered  to  the  council  to  help  it  to  meet  the  emergency.  After 
the  meeting  the  following  statement  was  is.sued: 

"The  Motor  Transport  Cori)s  of  the  army  is  ready  to  move 
to  the  aid  of  any  city  imperiled  by  the  'outlaw'  railway  strike 
the  instant  it  receives  orders.  Detailed  plans  have  liecn  pre- 
pared and  the  corps  is  ready  to  co-oj)erate  with  whatever  civil 
department  of  the  government  may  l^e  authorized  to  represent 
the  federal  government.  This  information  was  laid  before 
officials  of  the  Federal  Highway  Council  when  they  consulted 
with  former  mcml)crs  of  the  highways  transport  committee  of 
the  Council  of  National  Defen.sc  this  afternoon,  and  there- 
after advised  that  the  Council  of  National  Defen.se  should 
undertake  the  central  co-ordination  of  the  various  schemes  for 
utilizing  motor  transport  should  the  switchmen's  outlaw  strike 
continue. 

"The  conference  was  of  the  opinion  that  since  the  strike  is 
decentralized  rather  than  national  in  its  scope  it  presents  a 
group  of  local  transportation  problems  which  must  be  dealt 
with  in  the  especially  affected  congested  centers. 

"It  was,  therefore,  recommended  that  the  Council  of  Na- 
tional Defense  should  communicate  with  the  mayors  of  the 
strike  center  cities  and  suggest  the  organization  of  a  pool  of 
all  motor  trucks,  the  same  to  be  directed  by  a  local  committee, 
which  should  include  representatives  of  the  transportation 
bureaus  of  local  chambers  of  commerce,  of  the  railways,  of 
the  truck  users,  of  the  Motor  Transport  Corps  of  the  War 
Department  and  a  representative  of  the  Council  of  National 
Defense,  should  the  latter  be  the  body  through  which  the  fed- 
eral government  should  act  in  co-ordinating  capacity. 

"It  was  advised  that  this  local  committee  should  have  full 
jjower  to  establish  priorities  as  to  goods  to  be  moved  by  the 
pooled  trucks  and  as  to  who  should  have  the  use  of  them.  In 
general,  it  was  thought  that  array  trucks  could  be  used  to 
bring  necessary  goods  into  affected  cities  from  a  distance  of 
up  to  75  miles;  and  it  was  ascertained  that  the  army  is  ready 
with  its  trucks  should  it  receive  instructions  to  act. 

"The  Federal  Highway  Council  has  tendered  all  the  re- 
sources of  its  organization  to  the  Council  of  National  Defense 
for  the  purpose  of  securing  some  central  direction  of  the  situ- 
ation. 

■  "This  body  has  1,300  organization  members,  such  as 
chambers  of  commerce.  Rotary  and  Kiwanis  clubs,  Travelers' 
Protective  Association,  United  Commercial  Travelers,  etc., 
and  19,000  individual  members,  and  the  director  of  its  trans- 
portation bureau  was  executive  officer  of  the  highways  trans- 
port committee  of  the  Council  of  National  Defense  during  the 
war  and  is  representative  of  the  highway  transportation  inter- 
ests of  the  countn'." 


The  cause  of  union  labor  and  of  collective  bargaining  and 
of  that  public  responsibility  to  which  great  power  in  union  must 
hold  itself  if  it  is  to  exist,  is  being  given  a  blow  at  its  own  hands 
that  cannot  be  recovered  from  in  years. — The  N.  Y.  World. 

However  different  the  insurgent  strike  may  be  from  the 
ordinary  strike  in  the  respect  that  it  reveals  a  cleavage  in  labor's 
ranks,  it  is  not  different  from  the  ordinary  strike  in  the  sense 
that  it  is  an  unwarrantable  wrong  against  the  public  generally 
and  an  unspeakable  injury  to  organized  labor  itself. — Houston, 
Post. 


Increasing  Locomotive  Operating  Efficiency 

Adapting   Design  to  Service  Conditions;   Modernizing; 
Reassigning;  Accurate  Train  Loading 

By  R.  S.  Movince 


IF  THERE  EVER  WAS  A  TIME  in  the  histor}"  of  American  rail- 
roads when  savings  in  operating  costs  were  a  vital  neces- 
sity, that  time  is  now.  The  costs  of  labor  and  materials 
of  every  kind  are  higher  tlian  ever  before,  and  there  seems 
but  little  likelihood  of  any  reductions  in  these  items  for  some 
time  to  come.  However,  it  is  quite  possible  partially  to  offset 
these  increased  costs  by  means  entirely  within  the  control  of 
the  mechanical  and  operating  officers  of  the  railroads.  One 
of  the  most  important  fields  of  endeavor  along  the  line  sug- 
gested is  the  matter  of  securing  the  maximmii  operating  effi- 
ciency of  locomotives.  In  the  discussion  of  this  important 
subject  four  factors  will  be  considered,  the  first  tliree  some- 
what briefly  and  the  fourth  at  some  length. 

1.  Design  of  New  Locomotives  to  Meet  Most 
Fully  the  .Operating  Conditions  in  the  Terri- 
tory or  on  the  Division  to  Which  They  Will 
Be  Assigned. 

The  design  of  passenger  locomotives  involves  a  careful 
analysis  of  grades,  curves,  bridge  and  track  limitations,  train 
weights  and  speeds  both  over  ruling  grades  and  over  the  divi- 
sion as  a  whole.  The  type,  size  and  characteristics  of  the 
contemplated  locomotives  will  depend  largely  on  the  above 
data,  but  it  is  imperative  to  insure  a  sufficient  starting  tractive 
power  by  providing  first-class  engine  efficiency  and  large  sus- 
stained  tractive  power  at  high  speeds  which  requires  a  boiler 
of  ample  steaming  capacity. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  full  advantage  will  be  taken  of 
the  latest  approved  labor  and  fuel-saving  devices  in  the  design 
of  locomotives  for  all  classes  of  service.  But  in  high  speed 
locomotives,  particularly,  the  use  of  light  weight  reciprocating 
parts  should  not  be  overlooked.  Their  advantages  apply  not 
only  to  the  machine  itself  but  to  the  roadway  as  well. 

New  freight  locomotives  demand  a  detailed  study  of  every 
physical  and  operating  condition  of  the  territory  or  division 
involved.  It  is  assumed  that  new  power  for  first-class  rail- 
roads will  be  large  units  equipped  with  every  device  which 
makes  for  economy. 

Bridge  and  roadway  conditions  will  determine  the  limiting 
weight  per  pair  of  drivers  and  will  have  a  bearing  also  on 
the  total  weight  and  wheel  base  of  tlie  locomotive.  The 
topography  of  the  division  will  influence  the  length  of  the 
rigid  wheel  base.  If  very  large  units  are  required  and  curva- 
ture conditions  limit  the  wheel  base  to  four  connected  drivers 
it  may  be  economical  to  go  to  a  light  Mallet  type,  while  if 
there  is  no  serious  curvature  a  heavy  Santa  Fe  type  locomo- 
tive will  probably  meet  the  requirements. 

The  economical  train  load,  together  with  the  required  speed 
over  the  division,  taken  in  conjunction  with  ruling  grades, 
will  give  a  basis  for  the  determination  of  driving  wheel 
diameter,  piston  stroke,  cylinder  diameter,  boiler  pressure  and 
maximum  tractive  effort.  The  question  as  to  whether  the 
locomotive  will  operate  at  high  speeds,  low  speeds  or  whether 
it  is  to  be  suitable  for  fairly  high  speeds  and  at  the  same 
time  powerful  enough  to  handle  very  heavy  trains  at  lower 
speeds  will  also  have  to  be  taken  into  account  in  the  deter- 
mination of  these  details,  but  the  higher  the  speed  required 
the  greater  must  be  the  steaming  capacity  of  the  boiler. 

In  general,  the  economical  train  load  will  be  determined 
largely  by  the  characteristics  of  the  topography  of  the  divi- 
sion, which  will  influence  the  train  length,  and  by  the  nature 


of  the  principal  business  handled  over  the  territory,  which 
will  have  a  bearing  on  average  car  weights,  and,  in  the  ratio 
of  empties  to  loads,  on  average  train  weights.    The  nature  of  ■ 
the  business  handled  also  will  have  some  influence  in  the 
matter  of  speeds. 

Too  careful  attention  cannot  be  given  to  the  design  of  fire- 
boxes and  grates  in  all  locomotives,  regardless  of  the  class  of 
service.  Even  a  small  saving  in  fuel  consumption  means 
much  in  locomotive  operation,  and  the  first  place  to  make  such 
savings  is  in  the  firebox.  Proper  firebox  volume,  correct 
height  of  crown  sheet  above  grates,  a  well-placed  brick  arch 
and  sufficient  air  openings  through  ashpans  "and  grates,  to- 
gether with  well-designed  grate  bars,  all  based  on  the  nature 
of  the  fuel  to  be  burned,  will  result  in  the  best  fuel  economy. 
The  addition  of  a  high-degree  superheater  of  ample  capacity 
augments  the  savings  in  the  firebox  and  gives  a  very  efficient 
boiler.  Further  increase  of  boiler  efficiency  appears  to  be  a 
probability  of  the  near  future,  because  the  development  of 
successful  feedwater  heaters  has  already  passed  the  experi- 
mental stage. 

Another  feature  which  must  not  be  overlooked  in  the  selec- 
tion of  locomotives  is  the  matter  of  shop  and  enginehouse 
facilities.  Inadequate  facilities  for  making  classified  and 
running  repairs  will  offset  to  a  considerable  extent  fuel  and 
other  savings  resulting  from  the  operation  of  large  units  of 
power. 

2.  Modernizing  the  Older  Types  of  Locomotives 
by  the  Application  of  Labor  and  Fuel  Saving 
Devices. 

If  a  locomotive  is  worth  continuing  in  service  it  certainly 
should  be  modernized  by  the  addition  of  at  least  some  of  the 
highly  developed  labor  and  fuel-saving  devices  whose  advan- 
tages are  now  so  well  established. 

These  devices  have  been  applied  to  practically  all  locomo- 
tives of  recent  construction,  and  many  railroads  have  done 
much  to  modernize  some  of  their  better  power  by  the  applica- 
tion of  the  devices  referred  to.  But  more  remains  to  be  done, 
because  any  locomotive  not  modernized  is  a  poor  investment, 
for  the  reason  that  it  is  not  doing  as  much  work  as  it  ought 
to  for  a  given  amount  of  fuel  burned,  and  if  the  prevention 
of  this  loss  of  power  would  not  show  a  good  return  on  the 
cost  of  making  the  improvements  then  that  locomotive  is  not 
a  paying  proposition. 

No  time  should  be  lost  in  making  a  survey  of  all  old  power 
from  the  standpoint  of  modernization,  comparing  estimated 
savings  due  to  increased  power  and  greater  fuel  economy 
with  fixed  and  maintenance  charges  on  the  proposed  improve- 
ments. In  making  such  a  survey  yard  power  is  worthy  of 
special  attention,  because  terminal  yard  congestion  is  becom- 
ing serious  at  a  great  many  places,  and  such  a  condition 
greatly  retards  the  movement  of  freight  over  the  entire  rail- 
road. Yard  expansion  is  frequently  next  to  impossible,  but 
relief  can  be  had  by  making  such  improvements  in  yard  loco- 
motives that  they  will  start  faster,  handle  more  cars  and  spend 
more  time  in  actual  switching  or  transfer  work  by  requiring 
less  coal  and  water.  This  can  be  done  by  tlie  use  of  power 
reverse  gears  and  superheaters. 

3.  Assignment  of  Existing  Locomotives  to  Terri- 
tory Where  Their  Characteristics  Will  Be  Best 
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Adapted    to    the    Physical    Conditions    Under 
Which  They  Will  Operate. 

1U'\  1)11(1  ;ill  iloiilit  in;ni_v  railroads  arr  failing  to  scdirc  larijc 
ccoiiomifS  in  liK'omotivc  oiu'ralion  hi'tause  tlu-v  arc  nc'Kloctin^ 
to  study  larofullv  tlu-  cliarartcristirs  of  locomotives  already 
in  sorviie  from  the  same  standpoint  as  that  which  should  he 
used  in  the  selection  of  new  locomotives — namely,  adaiitahil- 
ity  to  operating  conditions. 

The  same  items  must  lie  studied,  holh  in  the  reassi,!.;nnient~ 
of  cxi.stinj:  l(Komotives  and  in  the  design  of  new  locomotives. 
but  the  j)rol>lems  are  somewhat  different.  In  the  case  of 
locomotives  already  in  service,  trainloads  will  have  to  he 
adjusted  to  the  locomotive  rather  than,  in  the  ca.se  of  new 
power,  building  the  locomotive  to  handle  the  desired  maxi- 
mum trainload,  and  the  cost  of  locomotive  operation  |)er  ton- 


( la,s>  of  .servile  will,  with  a  MKKlerate  e.\pendilure  f(jr  anv  nii 
essary  modifications,  be  very  satisfactory  for  another  class  of 
.service.  Kor  example,  light  Con.solidation  tyi)e  l(Momotives 
may  no  longer  he  suitable  for  road  freight  service,  but  by 
installing  su|)erheaters  and  power  reverse  gears,  if  these  de- 
vices liave  not  already  lieen  applied,  removing  the  engine 
tru(k  and  making  the  necessary  adjustment  in  sjiring  equal- 
ization, these  1()(  nnioti\cs  will  undoubtedly  be  entirely  suitable 
as  eight-wliccl  >u  iti  her^  for  yard  or  transfer  work. 

4.  An  Accurate  and  Practical  Freight  Train  Load- 
ing Method  Applicable  Under  All  Conditions. 

Too  strong  emphasis  cannot  be  jilaced  on  the  imj)ortance 
of  projierly  loading  locomotives.  It  is  almost  obvious  that  a 
locomotive  underloaded  is  wa.sting  a  portion  of  its  hauling 
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Fig.  1— Standard  Loading  Chart  for  10,000-Lb.  Available  Tractive  Effort  at  Speeds  Between  5  and  12  M.P.H.  Under  Various 

Weather    Conditions 


mile  may  not,  of  course,  be  kept  as  low  as  it  can  in  the  case 
of  specially  designed  large  units  of  power.  But  modernizing 
the  older  power  and  putting  it  to  work  in  a  territory  where  its 
characteristics  and  capacity  will  permit  it  to  operate  most 
satisfactorily  will  amply  warrant  the  required  investigation 
and  the  possible  temporary  inconvenience  of  transferring 
power  from  one  division  to  another  or  over  several  divisions. 

If,  in  the  reassignment  of  existing  power,  all  locomotives 
of  a  class  can  be  concentrated  on  one  division  or  on  two  or 
even  three  adjacent  divisions  further  economy  will  be  secured 
from  a  maintenance  standpoint,  for  the  reason  that  smaller 
stocks  of  repair  parts  will  be  necessary  to  maintain  the  loco- 
motives if  the  entire  group  in  one  class  can  be  served  from 
one  or  two  adjacent  repair  points. 

In  some  cases  locomotives  not  suitable  for  their  present 


capacity  and  that  one  which  is  overloaded  is  retarding  opera- 
tion; in  either  case  there  is  an  economic  loss. 

Any  train-loading  method  to  be  satisfactory  must  be  easy 
to  apply  and  should  involve  no  loss  of  time  in  making  up 
trains.  For  this  reason  no  calculations  should  be  left  to  the 
yard  forces  other  than  the  necessar}-  addition  of  gross  car 
weights  and  the  allowance  for  car  friction.  Allowance  for 
car  friction  should  be  a  constant  quantity  for  a  given  weather 
condition  on  any  division  and  of  such  a  value  that  it  will 
accurately  equate  any  combination  of  car  weights  entering 
into  the  make-up  of  the  train.  It  has  been  established  that 
the  friction  allowance  cannot  be  constant  for  all  temperature 
conditions,  because  if  it  is  correct  for  summer  conditions  it 
will  be  too  small  at  low  temperatures.  This  feature  will  be 
fullv  covered  later. 


Tlie  train-loading  method  given  herewith  has  l)een  thor- 
oughly tested  under  a  wide  variation  of  weather  conditions  on 
both  low  grade  and  hilly  railroads.  The  data  have  been  re- 
duced to  graphic  form  where  possible,  and  it  is  believed  that 
the  amount  of  calculation  necessary  to  apply  the  method  to 
specific  conditions  will  be  comparatively  small. 

Standard  Loading  Chart. — A  standard  loading  chart  show- 
ing the  equated  loading  for  an  available  drawbar  pull  of 
10,000  lb.  on  grades  from  zero  to  two  per  cent,  together  with 
corresponding  car  factors,  is  taken  as  the  basis  for  this  train-' 
loading  method.  A  loading  curve  and  its  corresponding  car 
factor  are  plotted  for  six  different  weather  conditions  in  Fig. 
1.  It  is  assumed  that  these  loading  curves  are  applicable  to 
speeds  of  from  five  to  twelve  miles  per  hour  over  ruling 
grades. 

Data  for  this  chart  are  obtained  in  the  following  manner: 
Train  resistances  per  ton  for  various  car  weights,  as  .^hown 
in  the  proceedings  of  the  Master  Mechanics'  Association,  for 
good  average  track  conditions,  were  verified  by  further  tests. 
These  figures  for  10  miles  per  hour  were  taken  to  be  substan- 
tially correct  for  speeds  between  5  and  12  miles  per  hour. 
The  average  increased  train  resistance  per  degree  Fahrenheit 
drop  in  temperature  has  been  shown  by  test  to  be  .715  per  cent. 
The  several  temperature  loadings  are  designated  A,  B,  C,  D, 
E  and  F,  and  the  resistance  per  ton  for  cars  of  70  and  20 
tons  gross  weight  as  used  in  the  chart  are  shown  in  the  table 
below.  The  resistances  for  loadings  B  to  F,  respectively,  are 
calculated,  using  the  above  data  based  on  the  figures  4. 25 
and  9.00  lb.  per  ton  at  loading  .1,  for  70  and  20-ton  cars, 
respectively. 

Weather  loadings 

, ■ > ^  Resistance,  lb.  per  ton,  on 

Temperature  Average  level  tangent  track 

r>-inge  temp,     r- "^ \ 

Rating                                          deg.  F.         deg.  F.  70-ton  cars       20-ton  cars 

j\                  SO  and  above        70  4.25                   9.00 

E    ■■'               49  to  35                   45  5.0O                   10.60 

C    34  to  20-                  25  5.60                   11.90 

n 19  to     5                  10  6.10                  12.90 

r    '"                                            4  to  —10            —5  6.50                   13.80 

1.-    .'..' —11    and  below    —20  7.00                   14.80 

The  formulae  used  to  derive  the  curves  shown  on  the  stand- 
ard loading  chart  are: 

70-ton  cars — 

P 

Train  load   (tons)   =  — 
r 

P 

Number  of  cars  in  train  = 

70  R 
20-ton  cars — 

P 
Train  load  (tons)   =  — 
r 

P 

Number  of  cars  in  train  =  

20  r 
P  P 


R 


70   (r  —  R) 


Car  factor=C= 


.5  R 


2  Or 


70R 
P 

Equated  train  loading  = 1- 

R        70R 

^^'here  P  =  Available  tractive  effort. 

R  =  Total  resistance,  per  ton  for  70-ton  cars. 
r  =  Total  resistance,  per  ton  for  20-ton  cars. 
Applying  these  formulae  to  one  point  on  one  of  the  curves, 
together  with  a  check  of  the  derived  car  factor  to  prove  its 
accuracy  in  equating  various  car  weights : 


Assume : 

Weather  rating  A 

Equivalent  grade,  .5  per  cent  =  G 
P  =  10,000  lb.   (basic  figure) 
Then  R  =  4.25  +  20  G  =  4.25  -\-  10  =  14.25  lb.  per  ton 
and  r  =  9.00  -f  20  G  =  9.00  -f  10  =  19.00  lb.  per  ton 
70   (19.00  —  14.25) 

Car  factor  = z=  10.7  tons 

3.5  .\  14.25  —  19.00 

10,000               10,000  X  10.7 
Equated  train  loading  =:  ■ 1 


14.25  70  X  14.25 

809  tons 

10,000             10,000  X  10.7 
= 1 =  808  tons 


19.00 


20  X  19.00 


In  this  manner  the  series  of  equated  train  loading  and 
car  factor  curves  shown  in  Fig.  1  are  derived. 

Available  Tractive  Effort  of  Locomotives — Fig.  2  shows 
the  per  cent  of  the  theoretical  cylinder  tractive  effort  at  vari- 
ous piston  speeds  up  to  600  ft.  per  minute  for  modern  hand- 
fired  locomotives,  both  with  and  without  superheaters.  These 
curves  are  derived  from  reliable  test  data  and  represent  good 
average  locomotive  conditions,  and  give  a  basis  for  calculat- 
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Fig.  2 — Percentage  of  Theoretical  Tractive  Effort  Developed 
at  Various  Speeds 

ing  available  tractive  effort  at  various  speeds  for  modern  lo- 
comotives, bv  using  the  following  data  and  formulae. 

S 
Piston  speed  (ft.  per  min.)  =  56  x  m.p.h.  x  — 

D 
Where  m.p.h.  =  Speed,  miles  per  hour 
S  =  Piston  stroke,  inches 
D  =  Diameter  of  drivers,  inches 
Internal  resistance  of  locomotive  =  sum  of  resistances  of 
drivers,  engine  and  tender  trucks,  and  grade  resistance. 

1.  Resistance  of   drivers,   lb.   =  W    x    22J/2 

I) 

2.  Resistance  of  engine  and  tender  trucks,  lb.  = 
(W      +W      +W    ) 

ET  TT  T 

V 

(3  +  -) 
6 

3.  Resistance  due  to  grade,  lb.  =  W      x  20  x  G 


W        ---  Wi-iglit  oil  ilrivcrs,  tons 
II 

W  Wiight  on  lending  truck,  tons 

iri 

W  :  Weight  on  trailing  trm  k,  tons 

•rr 

\V     =  Weight  on  tender,  tons 

T 

\V  Total  Weight,  engine  and  tender,  tons 

T«»T 

V  =  Speed,  miles  per  hour 

G  =  Equivalent  grade,  per  cent 

Available  traetive  effort  ^=  cylinder  tractive  effort  —  in- 
ternal resistance  of  locomotive. 

For  each  class  of  locomotive  for  which  train  loading  data 
are  desired,  a  chart  sliowing  tlie  available  tractive  effort  at 
various  speeds  over  the  range  of  grades  encountered,  should 
be  prepared.  The  following  example  shows  how  easily  this 
can  be  done: 

Mikado    Tvfe    Locomotive    With    Superheater,    Class    S-4. 

Cylinders    28  in.  by  32  in. 

Drivers    63  in. 

Boiler   pressure    180  lb. 

Wcisht    on    drivers 240,000  lb. 

Wcislit    on    leading    truck 29,000  lb. 

Weight  on  trailing  truck 52,500  lb. 

Weight    on   engine,   loaded 321,500  lb. 

Weight    on    tender,    loaded 162,500  1b. 

Weight  on  engine  and  tender,  loaded 484,000  lb. 

Theoretical  trcictive  effort   (at  85  per  cent  B.   P.) 60,900  lb. 

Fig.  2  shows  that  the  maximum  tractive  power  is  obtained 
from  the  starting  speed  up  to  a  piston  speed  of  145  ft.  per 
minute. 

Substituting  this  value  in  the  formula  stated  above: 

32 
145  ;=  56  X  m.p.h.  x  — 
63 
m.p.h.   =  5.1,  speed   below   which   locomotive  will  give 
maximum  available  tractive  effort. 

At  this  speed,  5.1  miles  per  hour,  the  available  tractive  ef- 
fort on  level  tangent  track  will  be: 
60,900  minus  resistances  1,  2  and  3. 
240,000 

1.  Drivers  = x  lljA  =  2.700  lb. 

2,000 

29,000 -f  52.500  +  162,500 

2.  Engine  and  tender  trucks  =  

2,000 
5.1 

X   (3  +  • )  =  470  lb. 

6 

3.  Grade  =  O 

Sum  of  friction  and  grade  resistances  =  3,170  lb. 
.\vailable  tractive  effort  =  60,900  —  3,170  =  57,730  lb. 
For  a  three  per  cent  equivalent  grade  at  this  speed,  re- 
sistances 1  and  2  are  the  same  as  for  level  tangent  track,  but: 

484,000 

3.     Grade  =  — x  20  x  3  =  14,200  Ib.^  and  the 

2,000 
total  friction  and  grade  resistance  =  17,370  lb. 

.\vailable  tractive  effort  =  60,900  —  17,370  =  43,530  lb. 

Plotting  these  two  points  on  a  chart.  Fig.  3,  and  connect- 
ing them  by  a  straight  line,  gives  the  available  tractive  effort 
over  equivalent  grades  up  to  three  per  cent  for  locomotive 
Class  S-4,  at  speeds  below  5.1  miles  per  hour.  Using  the 
same  formulae,  available  tractive  effort  curves  for  speeds  of 
six,  seven,  eight,  nine  and  ten  miles  an  hour  are  plotted. 
These  curves  give  complete  available  tractive  effort  data  for 
Class  S-4  locomotives.  The  same  process  is  followed  for  the 
various  classes  of  locomotives  to  be  used,  and  these  charts, 


of  the  form  sliown  in  Fig.  2,  together  with  tiie  standard  load- 
ing chart,  Fig.  1,  make  further  cahulations  unnecessary  and 
the  prtxess  of  obtaining  standard  loading  over  any  division 
a  comparatively  simj)le  one. 

Application  of  the  Method  to  a  (liven  Set  of  Operating 
Conditions — ('use  1. — Typical  liilly  division  with  heavy  rul- 
ing grade  in  one  direction.     Trofilc  shown  by  Fig.  4,  all 


Ruling  Grade,  Per  Cen-f: 


Fig.  3— Available  Tractive  Effort  for  Two  Typical  Locomo- 
tives Under  Various  Conditions  of  Speed  and  Grade 

grades  compensated  for  curvature.    The  operating  conditions 
on  the  AB  division  are  assumed  to  be  as  follows: 

Total  time  allowed  for  making  a  trip  over 
the  division  in  either  direction,  in- 
cluding terminal  and  road  delays.  . .  .8  hrs.     0  min. 

Average  terminal  delays 1  hr.       0  min. 

Taking  water  and  other  road  delays  .  .  .  .0  hr.     45  min 

Time   left    for   making    run    within   the 

eight  hours 6  hrs.  15  min 

Length  of  division   93  miles 

Average  speed  over  division   I6J/2  m.p.h. 

Northbound,  the  AB  division  has  46  miles  of  heavy  ascend- 
ing grade,  37  miles  of  low  descending  grade  and  10  miles  of 
level  road.  The  descending  grade  and  level  portion  can  be 
covered  in  approximately  one  hour  and  45  minutes,  leaving 
four  hours  and  30  minutes  to  cover  the  46  miles  of  ascend- 
ing grade,  over  which  the  average  speed  will,  accordingly, 
be  slightly  more  tlian  10  miles  per  hour.  This  average  speed 
can  probably  be  maintained  if  the  train  loading  is  based  on 
a  speed  of  nine  miles  per  hour  over  the  .76  per  cent  ruling 
grade. 

Southbound  this  division  has  37  miles  of  low  ascending 
grade  and  46  miles  of  heavy  descending  grade  and  10  miles 
of  level  road.  The  run  over  the  descending  grade  and  level 
stretches  will  not  require  over  two  hours,  leaving  four  hours 
and  15  minutes  in  which  to  make  the  37  miles  of  ascending 
grade,  at  an  average  .speed  of  8.8  miles  per  hour.  At  a  speed 
of  8.5  miles  per  hour  over  the  .2  per  cent  ruling  grade,  which 
is  13  miles  in  length,  this  average  speed  should  be  easily 
maintained. 

.Assuming  that  train  loading  is  desired  for  Class  S-4  loco- 
motives over  the  AB  division,  the  procedure  is  as  follows: 

Northbound. — From  Fig.  3,  for  the  Class  S-4  locomotive, 
tlie  available  tractive  effort  at  nine  miles  per  hour  on  the  rul- 
ing grade  of  .76  per  cent  is  42,250  lb.  (4,225  x  10,000  lb.) 
The  standard  train  loading  chart.  Fig.  1,  gives  the  follow- 
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ing  data  for  10,000  lb.  available  tractive  power  on  a  .76  per 
cent  grade: 

Equated    Loading    for    Class    S-4    on    .76    Per    Cent    Grade    for    Various 
Weather   Conditions 

Weatlier  A  B  C  D  E  F 

Equated    tons 565  550  540  534  530  525 

Multiplying  these  figures  by  4.225  gives  the  equated  load- 
ing for  the  S-4  locomotive. 

The  car  factor  for  a  .76  per  cent  grade,  taken  to  the  near- 
est one-half  ton  is: 

Car    Factor    on    .76    Per   Cent   Gr.m.e    for   Various    Weather   Conditions 

Weather  A  B  C  D  E  F 

Equated    tons I'A  8/2  ^Vz  10  11  llj^ 

Southbound. — In  a  similar  manner,  for  a  .2  per  cent  grade 
and  a  speed  of  8.5  miles  per  hour,  the  available  tractive  ef- 


The  operating  conditions  on  the  CD  division  are  assumed 
to  be  as  follows: 

Total  time  allowed  for  one  way  trip  over 

the  division,   including  terminal   and 

road   delays    12  hrs.  0  min. 

Average  terminal  delays 1  hr.     0  min. 

Taking  water  and  other  road  delays ....   2  hrs.  0  min. 
Time  left  for  making  run  within  the  12 

hours     9  hrs.  0  min. 

Length  of  division   138  miles 

Average  speed  over  division 15^^  m.p.h. 

Northbound  the  CD  division  has  68  miles  of  slightly 
ascending  grade,  45  miles  of  slightly  descending  grade  and 
25  miles  of  level  road.    The  run  over  the  level  and  descend- 


Fig.  4 — Profile  of  the  A-B  Division 


fort  =  46,100  lb.  (4.61  x  10,000  lb.)  The  equated  loading 
for  10,000  available  tractive  power  on  .2  per  cent  grade  is 
as  follows: 

Equated  Loading   for   Class   S-4  on   .2   Per  Cent  Grade   for   Various 
Weather  Conditions. 

Weather    A            B             C  D            E            F 

Equated   tons    1,570      1,480      1,405  1,345       1,305      1,265 

Car    Factor    on    .2    Per    Cent    Grade    for    Various    Weather    Conditions. 

Weather    A  B  C  D         E  F 

Equated  tons    21         23         25         26         27         27^ 


ing  portions  of  the  division  can  be  made  in  about  three  hours, 
leaving  six  hours  in  which  to  cover  the  68  miles  of  ascend- 
ing grade,  at  an  average  speed  of  11.3  miles  an  hour.  On 
account  of  the  general  low  grade  nature  of  this  division,  the 
ruling  portion  of  which  is  but  .25  per  cent  northbound,  this 
average  speed  can  probably  be  maintained  if  the  train  passes 
over  the  two  ruling  portions,  of  six  and- three  miles  in  length, 
respectively,  at  a  speed  of  10  miles  an  hour. 

Southbound,  this   division  has   but  45   miles  of  slightly 
ascending  grade,  68  miles  of  slightly  descending  grade  and 
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Fig.  5— Profile  of  the  C-D  Division 


The  final  train  loading,  Class  S-4  locomotive  over  the  AB 
division  would  then  be: 

Equated  Train  Loading  for  Class  S-4,  Tons 
Northbound 

Weather   A                 B             C                 D               E  F 

Car  factor,  tons 7'/.            S'A            Wz              10              11  1 1 J4 

Equated  tons,  locomo-                                                                           _, ,  „,.„ 

live,   Class   S-4 2,387         2,324         2,282         2,256         2,239  2,218 

Southbound 

Weather    A               B             C                 D                 E  F 

Car    factor,    tons 21               23               25               26              ^7  27% 

Equated  tons,  locomo-                                                                        ,„.,  ,  „.,« 

tive,  Oass   S-4 7,235         6,825         6,475         6,200         6,015  5,830 

Case  II. — Tonnuge  rating  for  a  typical  low  grade  divi- 
sion. Profile  shown  by  Fig.  5.  All  grades  compensated  for 
curvature. 


25  miles  of  level  road.  The  descending  and  level  parts  of 
the  division  can  be  covered  in  approximately  four  hours,  leav- 
ing five  hours  in  which  to  traverse  the  45  miles  of  ascending 
grade,  at  an  average  speed  of  nine  miles  an  hour.  For  the 
reason  that  practically  all  of  this  grade  is  about  .2  per  cent, 
the  maximum  southbound  grade,  nine  miles  per  hour  is 
taken  as  the  speed  over  the  ruling  grade. 

On  account  of  the  prevailing  general  low  grade  character 
of  the  CD  division  a  smaller  locomotive  than  the  Class  S-4 
Mikado  is  to  be  used,  the  Class  R-2  superheated  Consolida- 
tion type  locomotive  having  been  selected.  Data  regarding 
the  available  tractive  effort  for  this  class  of  locomotive  are 
shown  in  Fig.  3. 

Northbound. — The  speed  over  the  ruling  grade  is  assumed 
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to  Ix-  10  uu\f>  ;iii  luHir.  !  In-  availaMi-  tractive  cl'tort  at  tliis 
.spiril  over  a  .2>  jkt  d'lit  ^tmU-  i>  JO.ooo  lb.,  or  1.^)  \  l(),()(l() 
11). 

From  tlic  staiulanl  loading  diart,  Fig.  1,  the  loading  data 
for  10,000  lb.  availal)ii-  tractive  effort  on  a  .25  i)er  cent  rul- 
int;  grade  i.s  found  to  he  as  follow.s: 

ICocArKn   l.oAiiiM;    k.r   Class   U  .'  (i\     J.S    Peu   lii\i    Ck.mik 

WcatluT \  II  (  1)  i:  !■ 

Kqualed  Ions   l,l'»5  l.UU  1.0V5  1,(16(1  l.(H7  1,(11.' 

The  corresponding  car  factors  are: 

\V<atlier \  1!  C  I)  K  F 

Car   factor,   tons Ks  JO  >[>;  z>y^  2}'A  >4>/i 

Southbound.— S'nmh\T\y  for  a  .2  per  cent  grade  and  a  .speed 
of  nine  miles  per  hour,  the  available  tractive  effort  is  ,U),800 
lb.  or  ,v08  X  10,000  lb.  The  equated  loading  for  10,000  11). 
availai)le  tractive  power  on  a  .2  per  cent  grade  and  the  car 
factors  are: 

Wcitlu-r \  I!  C  1)  K  I' 

Kiiuati-d   tons    1.570  1,480  1,405  1,.U5  1,.!05  1,265 

Car   f.-ictor,   tons Jl  23  25  2(.  27  27/, 

The  final  train  loading  for  the  Class  R-2  locomotive  over 
CD  division  would  then  be: 

Kyi'iTiiu   Tu\:n    Load  n\;.   Tons 
Northbound 

Weatlicr    .\  I!  C  D  K  V 

Car    factor,   tons 18  20  21  ^^  22J<;  23yj  2A'A 

Equated  tons,  locomo- 
tive,   Class    R-2 .i.465  3,305  3,175  3,075  3.005  2,935 

.So"ililK",nil 

Weather   A  B  C  D  E  F 

Car    Uiclor,    ions 21  jJ  '6  io  2/  27'.. 

Equated  tons.   lcco:no- 

live,    Cla.'S    K-2 4,835  4,5(.0  4.330  4,125  4  o:0  3,895 

The  foregoing  method  of  freight  train  loading  is  working 
out  verj-  well  in  practice.  To  apply  it  successfully,  it  is  of 
course  necessary  to  have  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  op- 
erating conditions,  and  profile  and  topography  of  that  por- 
tion of  the  railroad  under  consideration.  It  is  to  be  expected 
that  slight  changes  will,  in  some  cases,  be  necessary  in  the 
loading  figures  assigned  from  the  standard  charts  used,  dic- 
tated, of  course,  by  service  trials  of  the  predetermined  load- 
ings. The  basic  idea  in  presenting  this  method  of  train  load- 
ing is  to  afford  a  reasonably  accurate  means  of  loading  loco- 
motives to  their  economic  capacity,  without  necessitating 
extensive  tests  to  determine  equated  loads  and  friction  al- 
lowances. 


Commission   Expresses  Views 

on   Proposed  Legislation 

SI  NAioK  (  iM.MiNs,  (hairman  of  the  Senate  committee  on 
interstate  lommene,  lias  made  public  a  letter  from 
(iuiirinaii  ("lark  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Conimis- 
-ioii  setting  forth  the  views  of  the  (ommission  on  pending 
railroad  legislation. 

The  commission's  legislative  (ommittee  exj)ressed  approval 
of  Senator  Frelinghuysen's  bill  which  proposes  to  reijuire  the 
ob.servance  of  sea.sonal  differential  rates  on  coal,  the  purpose 
being  to  secure  a  more  even  distribution  of  coal  throughout 
the  entire  year,  but  oppo.sed  the  provision  prohibiting  rail- 
roads from  confiscating  coal  in  transit. 

The  commission  is  of  the  opinion  that  S.  40,31,  which  re- 
(|uires  establi.shment  and  enforcement  of  "preferential  rates" 
on  shipments  of  cotton  based  upon  the  cubic  contents  of  the 
bale,  would  revolutionize  the  y)ractices  and  customs  of  mar- 
keting and  shipping  cotton  which  have  prevailed  in  cotton- 
producing  sections  for  many  years,  and  it  is  not  prepared  to 
endorse  the  measure  or  exj)ress  opposition  to  it. 

Objection  was  made  to  S.  ,318,5,  which  proposes  to  require 
an  investigation  as  to  warehouse  and  elevator  facilities  at 
export  ports  for  the  handling  of  grain  and  grain  products. 
"The  bill  does  not  make  any  provision  as  to  the  carriers'  abil- 
ity to  finance  the  acquirement  of  such  facilities,"  the  com- 
mission pointed  out,  and  "it  would  apparently  give  precedence 
to  those  facilities  over  others  which  might  be  equally  or  more 
important  in  the  public  interest,"  and  "the  transportation 
act  authorizes  the  commission  to  order  a  carrier  to  provide 
it.sclf  with  safe  and  adequate  facilities  for  performing  as  a 
common  carrier  its  car  service  as  that  term  is  used  in  the  act 
and  to  extend  its  line  or  lines."  The  term  car  service  is 
defined  as  including  the  use,  control,  supply,  movement,  dis- 
tribution, exchange,  interchange  and  return  of  locomotives, 
cars  and  other  vehicles  used  in  the  transportation  of  property, 
including  special  types  of  equipment. 

Of  S.  115,  which  would  require  the  use  of  ventilated  closed 
cars  for  the  transportation  of  live  stock  in  certain  parts  of 
the  country  and  would  prohibit  during  a  part  of  the  year 
transportation  of  live  st(xk  in  open  cars  "or  cars  not  having 
closed  sides  compcsed  of  material  not  less  than  one  inch  in 
thickness,"  the  letter  says  that  there  are  now  in  existence  no 
cars  that  would  meet  these  requirements  and  that  "there  is  a 
deplorable  shortage  of  cars  of  nearly  every  kind  that  are 
demanded  in  general  transportation.  It  would,  under  present 
conditions,  take  a  substantial  period  of  time  to  acquire  equip- 
ment that  would  meet  the  provisions  of  this  bill  even  if  there 
were  no  difficulties  about  iinancing  the  acquirement.  We  are 
inclined  to  doubt  the  advisability  of  such  a  requirement  at 
this  time  and  in  view  of  the  general  conditions  in  connection 
with  and  surrounding  our  railroads  and  their  ability  to  meet 
the  transportation  needs  of  the  countr)-.  It  is  not  at  all 
impossible  that  at  a  later  day  it  may  be  most  desirable  to 
prescribe  a  type  of  car  for  the  transportation  of  live  stock 
which  by  conversion  can  be  available  for  other  uses,"  the 
letter  continues,  adding  that  it  would  be  most  appropriate  to 
"bend  every  energy  to  the  acquirement  of  a  sufficient  number 
of  cars  of  already  known  and  approved  design." 
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.\  Record  F.^st  Run.  Another  record  run  was  made  l)e- 
tween  Seward  and  Anchorage,  when  the  regular  mixed  train 
on  Wednesday,  March  10,  made  the  run  in  6  hours  20  minutes. 
This  train  consisted  of  one  buffet-observation  car,  one  pas- 
senger coach,  two  carloads  of  commercial  merchandise,  one 
carload  of  supplies  for  the  Alaskan  Engineering  Commission 
and  one  caboose.  It  left  Seward  at  8.00  a.  m.  and  arrived 
in  Anchorage  at  2.20  p.  m.,  in  charge  of  Conductor  G.  L. 
Jenkins  and  Engineer  F.  W.  Brayford.  [Distance  114  miles; 
average  rate.  18  miles  an  hour.] — Alaska  Railroad  Record. 


Essential  Considerations  in  Steel  Specifications 

In  Which  It  Is  Emphasized  That  Service  Requirements 
Should  Be  the  Basic  Principle 

By  F.  A.  Weymouth 

Sales  Metallurgist,  Bethlehem  Steel  Company 


A  STEEL  SPECIFICATION  should  be  hased  on  one  principle 
and  one  principle  only,  and  that  is — 
"The  material   furnished   under   this   specilication 
must  be  suitable  for  the  service  to  which  it  is  to  be  suIj- 
jected." 

While  this  seems  perfectly  obvious  and  elemental,  this 
one  basic  consideration  is  frequently  overlooked  in  many  of 
our  steel  specifications.  For  example,  if  we  are  making 
containers  that  must  stand  in  service  a  severe  pressure,  it  is 
obviously  more  logical  to  test  these  finished  containers  with 
a  pressure  sufficient  to  allow  the  necessary  factor  of  safety, 
and  place  our  acceptance  or  rejection  upon  this  test,  rather 
than  on  a  rigid  surface  inspection  and  tensile  requirement  on 
the  material  of  which  this  container  is  made. 

As  a  part  of  or  supplemental  to  this  basic  principle,  it 
should  l:ie  kept  in  mind  that  the  material  should  be  no  Ijetter 
than  will  meet  these  requirements  of  service,  with,  of  course, 
a  reasonable  factor  of  safety. 

This  statement  seems  rather  revolutionary,  but  we  must 
keep  in  mind  that  an  engineer  is  only  efficient  when  he  ac- 
complishes a  given  object  at  the  minimum  cost.  There  has 
crept  into  the  training  of  engineers  of  almost  all  branches  a 
feeling  that  the  engineer  should  confine  himself  to  technical 
questions  and  leave  the  commercial  considerations  to  the 
purchasing  department,  but  the  most  successful  engineers 
are  those  that  develop  the  commercial  and  economic  side  of 
their  work  in  conjunction  with  the  technical.  An  engineer 
who  specifies,  for  example,  a  high  priced  chrome  nickel 
steel  when  a  cheaper  plain  carbon  steel  will  serve  the  pur- 
pose, or  so  writes  a  specification  that  the  cost  of  the  material 
is  greatly  increased  without  in  any  manner  improving  the 
quality,  is  a  liability  to  his  employer.  His  alilii  usually  is 
that  "the  best  is  none  too  good,"  when  "the  be.st"  is  some- 
times much  better  than  the  service  requires.  The  excess  is 
money  wasted. 

Our  whole  economic  situation  in  regard  to  steel  usage 
needs  careful  attention.  Hundreds  of  thousands  of  tons  of 
steel  that  have  just  missed  meeting  the  requirements  of  a 
high-grade  steel  by  a  small  margin  are  scrapped,  when  such 
steel  should  be  in  service  somewhere.  This  loss  must  be 
paid  for,  and  it  is  certainly  our  duty  to  find  uses  for  as  much 
of  the  steel  produced  as  we  can,  without  in  any  way  sacrific- 
ing the  safety  of  our  structures. 

Conversely,  an  engineer  is  very  short-sighted  who  does 
not  recommend  an  article  or  type  of  steel  that  will  give  him 
longer  life  when  that  life  is  necessary,  even  at  an  advance  in 
cost.  Unfortunately,  the  railroad  engineers  have  been 
greatly  hampered  in  that  they  sometimes  have  very  little 
control  of  purchases.  Since  everybody  seems  to  be  suggesting 
so-called  remedies  to  be  applied  to  the  railroads,  I  may  be 
pardoned  if  I  were  to  suggest  one  change  that  would  be  re- 
flected at  once  in  maintenance  and  operating  costs,  and  that 
is,  "Give  the  engineers  and  master  mechanics  full  charge 
over  purchases  of  the  materials  they  use." 

In  drawing  up  a  .specification,  consideration  should  be 
given  to  previous  experience  of  our  own  or  of  others  using 
material  for  a  similar  purpose,  together  with  information 
from  the  manufacturers,  who  not  only  have  accurate,  reliable 

*From  a  paper  presented  before  the  January  \3,  1920,  meeting  of  the 
New   England   Railroad   Club. 


information  in  regard  to  the  physical  properties  of  all  grades 
of  steel,  but  considerable  data  as  to  the  use  of  various  grades 
of  steel  for  difficult  purposes. 

I  have  little  regard  for  the  man  who,  by  spreading  out 
before  him  all  the  existing  specifications  for  that  class  of 
material  and  increasing  the  severity  of  each  requirement, 
evolves  a  specification  that  is  extremely  difficult  to  meet, 
and  sits  back  satisfied  that  he  has  produced  the  best  specifi- 
cation because  it  is  difficult  for  the  manufacturer  to  meet 
the  requirements.  He  certainly  raises  the  cost  of  that  ma- 
terial and  may  be  specifying  a  steel  that  is  wholly  unsuitable 
for  the  service  in  which  it  is  to  be  used.  The  foundation 
on  which  to  build  a  specification  is  the  observations  of  ma- 
terial in  use,  coupled  with  the  knowledge  of  the  basic  phy- 
sical properties  of  steel. 

Keeping  in  mind  the  basic  principle  that  a  specification 
should  be  so  drawn  up  that  the  material  made  under  it  is 
suitable  for  the  service  required,  we  come  to  the  necessary 
details  that  should  be  embodied. 

First:    Design  or  size  of  material. 

This  is  almost  entirely  within  the  hands  of  the  consumer 
and  is  of  course  linked  closely  with  the  grade  of  steel  speci- 
fied. 

Second :    Grade  of  material. 

Here  we  must  have  all  the  infonnation  that  is  available 
as  to  past  perfonnance  of  our  own  or  others,  together  with 
our  knowledge  of  the  properties  of  steel  under  various  heat 
treatments.  Under  this  heading  the  first  consideration  should 
be  given  to — 

(a)  Physical  properties;  and  if  necessary,  to 

(b)  Chemical  properties. 

Too  much  emphasis  cannot  be  given  to  the  fact  that  it  is 
the  physical  result  we  are  all  looking  for  and  not  the  compo- 
sition. If  a  piece  of  steel  has  the  necessary  hardness, 
strength  and  ductility,  and  is  of  the  proper  shape  and  size, 
we  should  not  concern  ourselves  with  how  it  is  made  or  what 
it  is  made  of.  A  steel  of  a  certain  chemical  composition,  of  a 
certain  size,  given  a  certain  heat  treatment,  has  absolutely 
definite  physical  properties,  so  that  in  specifying  the  physical 
result  desired  we  are  indirectly  specifying  the  chemical 
composition. 

There  is  a  great  tendency  in  this  country  to  specify  not 
only  a  physical  test,  but  a  chemical  requirement  as  well, 
with  the  hope  that  both  requirements  will  coincide. 

During  the  war  it  was  very  interesting  to  note  that  our 
foreign  allies  had  in  their  .specifications  very  little  reference 
to  chemical  composition,  and  placed  very  little  importance 
on  what  few  chemical  requirements  they  did  have,  but  when 
they  began  to  place  orders  in  this  country  they  reluctantly 
added  to  their  specifications  a  chemical  requirement,  think- 
ing that  the  American  manufacturers  wished  both  require- 
ments. 

It  is  needless  to  state  that  the  manufacturers  worked  to  the 
original  specification  which  recjuired  rigid  physical  proper- 
ties with  very  little  reference  to  chemical  limits. 

This  one  feature  of  the  foreign  specification  made  possible 
tlie  enormous  tonnage  of  steel  of  all  grades  supplied  to  our 
Allies  and  this  steel  met  the  .severe  war  .service  satisfac- 
torily. 

In  many  cases  it  is  desiraljle  to  buy  steel  on  chemistry 
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.'iliiiic,  lull  wlii'ii  ;i  |iliy.sii;il  rii|uiiinu'iil  is  sporilu'd,  it  is 
rarely  iuit'»ary  to  iiKiiidt.'  any  rlii-mital  ri'(|uiroimnt  except, 
perliap>,  tlie  niaNiinuni  p]i()S|>liorus  content,  and  in  rare 
cases  the  niaxinuini  suli)liur  content. 

I'hosplionis  and  .sulphur  liave  generally  lieen  (onsidcred 
iniiHirities  in  steel,  and  due  to  the  fa(  t  that  our  raw  mate- 
rials ill  this  country  permitted  the  manutacture  of  steel  lower 
in  the.se  two  elements  than  has  ever  l)ccn  possible  abroad, 
there  iiave  crejit  into  our  specifications  very  rigid  require- 
ments as  to  the  max  imam  contents  of  tliese  two  elements. 
Investigations  of  failed  material  have  often  sliown  that  it 
contained  slightly  higher  [KTCcntagcs  of  these  elements  than 
was.  in  the  minds  of  some,  a  safe  limit,  and  the  conclusion 
was  immediatel\-  made  that  these  percentages  were  the  cause 
of  the  failure. 

The  .study  of  material  that  has  l)een  in  service  is  un- 
doubtedly the  most  prolific  source  of  information  on  which  to 
base  our  s])ecification,  but  this  study  should  be  made  with 
equal  zeal  on  material  that  has  given  satisfactory  service 
as  well  as  on  material  that  has  failed.  No  one  phase  of  so- 
called  scientific  work  is  i^eing  carried  on  in  such  a  mislead- 
ing, unscientific  and  unintelligent  manner  as  the  investigation 
of  failed  material.  If  any  member  fails  before  others,  used 
in  apparently  similar  service,  or  sooner  than  it  should  in  the 
opinion  of  the  user,  the  first  step  in  an  investigation  is  a 
chemical  analysis  made  from  drillings  taken  near  the  frac- 
ture, but  more  often  away  from  the  break.  This  is  followed 
by  a  tensile  test  made  from  a  specimen  cut  at  a  convenient 
location,  and  to  lend  a  more  scientific  tone  to  the  report, 
a  few  microphotographs  are  made.  If  the  phosphorus  or 
sulphur  are  three  or  four  one-thousandths  of  one  per  cent 
higher  than  was  specified,  or  the  elongation  one  per  cent  less, 
or  the  microphotographs  .show  non-metallic  impurities,  or  a 
grain  size  that  appears  large  to  the  observer,  the  steel  is 
condemned  on  one  or  all  of  these  accounts. 

The  fact  that  the  failed  meml)er  may  have  been  injured  by 
receiving  abnormal  treatment  at  some  period  of  its  life,  been 
improperly  machined  or  fabricated,  or  of  the  wrong  design 
or  size,  is  almost  always  absolutely  ignored,  while  a  careful 
examination  of  the  fractured  member  and  the  history  of  its 
use  will  many  times  give  us  the  true  cause  of  the  failure. 
A  report  of  this  nature  will  not  be  so  impressive,  but  the  con- 
clusion will  be  nearer  the  truth. 

The  scarcity  of  the  high-grade  ores  and  low  sulphur  fuels 
prevents  the  manufacturer  to-day  from  producing  the  ex- 
tremeh-  low  contents  of  phosphorus  and  sulphur  sometimes 
required.  Extensive  investigations  have  been  made  and 
are  now  being  made  to  show  the  effect  of  different  percen- 
tages of  those  elements.  We  find  that  phosphorus  is  not  an 
element  that  produces  brittleness,  as  has  usually  been  the 
consensus  of  opinion,  but  a  hardener  more  intense  than  the 
carbon,  l^ut  acting  in  the  same  manner.  In  other  words,  we 
can  use  higher  phosphorus  steels  if  we  compensate  for  this 
hardness  by  a  reduction  in  the  carbon  content. 

As  to  sulphur,  we  are  very  thoroughly  convinced  that  in 
almost  all  cases,  even  in  such  steel  as  rivets,  which  would 
show  the  effect  of  hot  brittleness  the  quickest,  steel  with 
sulphur  much  above  the  pre.sent  standard  requirement  gives 
satisfaction  in  every  respect. 

Much  tradition  and  mystery  surrounds  the  effect  of  small 
percentages  of  these  so-called  impurities.  Even  in  the  com- 
parativefy  few  years  that  I  have  been  in  the  steel  business, 
I  have  seen  the  situation  in  regard  to  copper  change  from 
one  where  material  was  rejected  if  it  contained  five  hun- 
dredths of  one  per  cent  of  copper,  to  its  being  specified  in 
the  steel. 

There  is  nothing  mysterious  in  the  steel  business.  There 
is  a  lot  that  we  do  not  know,  and  not  a  day  passes  that  some 
new  phase  does  not  present  itself,  but  it  is  only  by  keeping 
an  open  mind  and  continuing  our  investigations  that  real 
constructive  progress  is  made. 


After  tlie  design,  size  and  .-hape  ol  the  material  and  the 
physical  projierties  or  chemical  reiiuininents,  or  u  reasonable 
combination  of  botli,  are  specified,  suffii  ient  te.sts  of  a  .suit- 
able nature  siiould  l)e  rccjuired.  Many  times  we  find  that 
parts  sul)jectcd  to  abrasion  only  are  bought  on  a  tensile 
recjuirement,  .so  here  again  we  must  keep  in  mind  the  ulti- 
mate u.se  of  our  product.  Rolling  tolerances  should  l;e 
.stated  clearly  in  a  specification,  Ijut  clau.ses  as  to  length, 
percentage  of  second-(|uality  material  accepted,  et  cetera, 
would  i)est  be  part  of  tlie  contract. 

The  ideal  specification  from  tlie  stand|)oint  of  the  cus- 
tomer is  the  clear,  concise,  brief  s[)ecification  executed  by  an 
insjjector  who  has  sufficient  knowledge  of  the  ultimate  use  of 
the  material  to  intelligently  interpret  the  specification. 

It  must  Ije  remembered  that  no  specification  can  be  drawn 
uj)  which,  in  the  hands  of  an  inspector  who  knows  nothing 
but  what  is  written  in  this  sf)ecification,  will  deliver  ac- 
cepted material  that  will  be  satisfactory  to  the  user. 

American  purchasers  of  steel  are  sorely  in  need  of  cap- 
al)le  inspectors.  Not  a  greater  number  of  inspectors,  but  bet- 
ter inspectors. 

This  is  one  of  the  main  reasons  why  foreign  work  is  so  at- 
tractive to  American  steel  manufacturers.  Practically  all  of 
the  foreign  inspectors  are  men  well  versed  in  the  ultimate 
use  of  the  material  and  the  limitations  under  which  it  is  used, 
together  with  a  wide  enough  training  among  the  many  steel 
plants  to  appreciate  the  possible  limits  of  manufacture.  A 
man  so  trained  does  not  penalize  a  steel  plant  and  protects 
both  the  purchaser  and  manufacturer  in  that  the  material 
accepted  by  him  will  be  satisfactory  for  use  in  the  service 
for  which  it  is  intended. 

The  "radicals"  or  "left  wing"  among  the  ".specification- 
ists"  have  recently  gone  to  the  extreme  of  not  only  specifying 
the  grade  of  steel  required  with  the  necessary  test,  but  of 
specifying  in  detail  how  the  manufacturer  shall  proceed  to 
make  this  steel,  together  with  a  rather  crude  description  of 
some  of  the  various  manipulations  which  have  been  regular 
practice  among  steel  manufacturers  since  the  time  when 
steel  was  first  cast  into  ingots. 

It  is  their  contention  that  a  specification  of  this  kind  in- 
structs an  inspector  as  to  the  correct  method  of  manufacture, 
and  thus  insures  that  the  material  accepted  by  him  will  be 
far  superior  to  that  bought  under  a  specification  that  omits 
these  instructions. 

Sight  is  lost  of  the  fact  that  no  {)erson  can  learn  any  trade 
from  a  text-book,  and  what  may  be  considered  good  practice 
today  may  be  poor  practice  tomorrow,  and  that  the  manu- 
facturer may  be  so  hampered  in  his  operation  by  an  inspector 
who  interprets  these  clauses  to  suit  his  own  whim  that  you 
cannot  reasonably  hold  him  responsible  for  the  resulting 
product.  It  is  not  fair  to  specify  how  a  man  shall  make 
his  steel  and  then  hold  him  responsible  for  the  quality. 

To  summarize: 

First:  The  grade  of  material  specified  should  be  that 
which  experience  has  shown  is  satisfactory  in  service. 

Second:  Draw  up  your  specification  so  that  for  impor- 
tant parts,  high-grade  material  is  required,  and  for  parts  of 
lesser  importance  steel  of  lower  requirements,  keeping  in 
mind  that  it  is  our  duty  to  make  an  economic  use  of  steel. 

Third :  Turn  a  deaf  ear  to  the  traditions  on  the  mysteri- 
ous, disastrous  effect  of  small  percentages  of  various  elements 
in  steel. 

Fourth:  Confine  your  specification  to  a  brief  statement 
of  the  grade  of  material  required,  omitting  those  clauses  that 
are  primarily  a  part  of  the  contract. 

Fifth:  Place  your  specification  in  the  hands  of  a  compe- 
tent inspector  who  has  some  authority  other  than  that  writ- 
ten in  the  specification. 

Sixth:  For  your  own  protection  and  peace  of  mind,  do 
not  tell  the  manufacturer  how  to  make  your  steel  and  then 
tn-  to  hold  him  responsible  for  its  behavior  in  service. 
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Germany's  Economic  Position  as  a  World  Nation 

Labor  Insurgency  and  a  Weak  Government  Have  Made  Its 
Industry  and  the  Railroads  Impotent 

By  Robert  E.  Thayer 
European  Editor  of  the  Railway  Age 

Part  II — The  German  Railways 


THE  RAILWAYS  or  GERMANY  have  Suffered  physically  to 
a  greater  extent  than  any  ether  industry.  This  has 
been  particularly  noticeable  since  the  signing  of  the 
armistice.  Whereas  during  the  war  there  was  a  shortage  of 
freight  cars  due  to  the  fact  that  the  Germans  had  some  10,- 
000  additional  miles  of  track  to  operate  in  their  occupied 
territory,  the  real  difficulty  experienced  now  is  in  a  shortage 
of  locomotives.  This  shortage  is  due  not  to  a  lack  of  num- 
bers, for  Germany  today  has  more  locomotives  than  it  had 
before  the  war,  but  to  the  fact  that  a  very  great  proportion 
of  them  are  out  of  service  for  repair's. 

Condition  of  Roadbed 

To  a  passenger  traveling  over  the  German  lines,  the  road- 
bed appears  to  be  in  a  good  condition  considering  the  fact 
that  it  was  put  to  such  a  severe  test  during  the  war  and  that 
it  has  been  difficult,  on  account  of  labor  troubles  since  the 
war,  to  do  much  work  upon  it.  The  German  roadbed  is  well 
balla.'^ted.  Steel  ties  are  used  to  a  great  extent  and  rails 
of  82  and  90-lb.  per  yard  are  used.  The  ballast  is  generally 
of  basalt  or  basalt-lava,  which  is  12  to  16  in.  deep  below 
the  top  of  the  steel  ties.  An  inspection  made  of  the  German 
lines  directly  after  the  signing  of  the  armistice  disclosed  the 
fact  that  on  certain  portions  of  the  line,  particularly  those 
which  had  been  subjected  to  very  heavy  traffic,  the  track 
bolts  which  fasten  the  rails  to  the  steel  ties  and  the  bolts  in 
the  fish-plates  were  loose,  but  regardless  of  this  defect  the 
trains  rode  well.  This  fact  speaks  well  for  the  type  of  road- 
way used  by  the  German  railroads.  Conditions  were  favored, 
however,  by  the  fact  that  the  maximum  allowalile  axle  loads 
are  not  excessive.  On  some  of  the  heaviest  locomotives  the 
axle  load  does  not  exceed  18,000  lb. 

"This  is  the  second  of  two  articles  written  by  Mr.  Thayer  from  recent 
observations  in  Germany.  The  first  appeared  in  the  Railway  Age  of  April 
9,    page    1135. 


'      Condition   of   Equipment 

The  passenger  equipment  used  on  the  German  roads  is  in 
good  operative  condition  but  its  finish  and  upkeep  is  deplor- 
able. The  cars  are  dirty  inside  and  out.  There  is  prac- 
tically no  plush  or  velvet  remaining  in  any  of  tlie  cars  and 
the  passengers  have  to  remain  content  to  ride  on  cushions 
covered  with  a  dirty  buckram  which  has  become  shiny  from 
use.  Many  of  the  windows,  which  are  of  the  drop  sash  type, 
are  in  an  inoperative  condition  due  to  the  fact  that  the  leather 
straps  have  been  removed.  Upon  inquirj'  regarding  this  con- 
dition of  affairs  it  was  stated  that  at  one  time  there  was  such 
a  severe  shortage  of  leather  and  cloth  in  Germany  that  even 
l)assengers,  let  alone  thieves  in  the  car  yards,  would  cut  away 
the  seat  coverings  and  all  other  such  material  from  the  cars 
for  their  individual  use.  Stealing  has  been  exceedingly  preva- 
lent. In  1919  tools  and  material  to  the  value  of  5,000,000 
marks  were  stolen  from  the  railway  shops. 

Heavy  Deficits  in  Operation 

The  financial  condition  of  all  German  roads  is  extremely 
serious.  While  it  was  impossible  to  obtain  detailed  informa- 
tion regarding  all  of  the  roads,  an  idea  can  be  obtained  of 
their  condition  from  the  Prussian-Hessen  system,  which  is 
by  far  the  largest  system  in  Germany.  From  the  year  1910 
to  the  year  1917  inclusive,  this  system  paid  dividends  to  the 
state,  according  to  its  method  of  accounting,  as  shown  in  the 
table  below: 


I'JIO 6.48per  cent 

1911 7.20  per  cent 

i912 7.17  per  cent 

1913 6.39  per  cent 


1914 3.59  percent 

1915 5.57  per  cent 

1916 6.24  per  cent 

1917 4.03  per  cent 


In  contrast  to  the  above  particularly  good  record,  there  was 
a  deficit  or  rather,  it  was  necessary  to  draw  from  tlie  Prus- 
sian State  1,229,841,000  marks  with  which  to  meet  the  ex- 
penses of  railway  operation  in  1918,  and  in  1919  the  deficit 
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rosi-  lo  l,S*»_',()(l(),()()()  marks,  ll"  to  tlii.s  i.-  aildnl  tin-  amoiml 
usually  paid  for  the  aniortizatioii  of  tin-  railway  dclil,  the 
deruit  in  1'>IS  would  liavc  lurii  .>,.S()(),()01),{)()() 'mark.-;  and 
in  I'M"  it  would  have  Ikvu  4,()()(),()0(),()()()  marks.  I'or  tin- 
year  l'>2()  there  will  lie  a  further  hurilen  of  .some  _',()()().()()().- 
000  marks  in  increased  wages  which  were  awarded  recentlv 
in  order  to  forestall  a  strike.  In  ortler  better  to  meet  the 
greatly  increa.sed  co.st  of  operation  it  has  been  decided  to 
brinn  all  the  railways  in  Germany  into  one  larjje  state  coni- 
pnny  thus  uniting  the  Prussian- Hes.sen  system  which  operates 
about  three-(|uarters  of  all  the  railway  mileage  in  Ger- 
many with  the  Hayern,  Sach.sei\,  Wurttcmburji,  Haden,  Olden 
burg  and  the  Mecklenlairj^-Schwerin  systems.  It  was  ex- 
pected that  this  amaljjamation  would  take  effect  on  Ajjril  1 
of  this  year,  but  as  this  is  written  no  tk'tinite  plan  of  action 
had  l)een  evolved. 

Rate  Increases 

\\  ilh  such  deficits  it  is  apparent  tiiat  the  revi'nuc.>  must  In- 
increased  and  on  March  1,  of  this  year,  a  100  i)er  cent  in- 
crea.se  was  made  in  both  passenger  and  freight  rates,  so  that 
at  the  present  time  the  freight  rates  have  been  increased  by 
some  800  per  cent  and  the  passenger  fares  by  some  700  ])er 
cent  above  the  pre-war  rates.  This  is  a  fine  commentary  on 
the  statement  of  the  Prussian  Minister  of  Finance  who  in 
1917  said,  in  connection  with  a  relatively  small  increase  in 
rates  put  into  effect  at  that  time:  "The  new  raising  of  the 
railroad  rates  is  only  temporary;  w'e  hope  to  abolish  them 
after  the  war."     There  have  been  four  di.stinct  increa.ses  in 


German  Locomotive  Equipped  with  Knorr  Feed  Water 
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the  passenger  fares,  the  first  amounting  to  20  per  cent,  the 
second  100  per  cent  of  the  new  rate.  This  was  then  increased 
50  per  cent  on  March  1,  1918,  and  this  new  fare  doubled  on 
March  1,  1920,  so  that  a  ticket  costing  21.20  marks  in  pre- 
war days  now  costs  13,i.60  marks. 

Traveling    Conditions 

Under  such  conditions  it  may  readily  be  appreciated  that 
traveling  conditions  are  not  of  the  best.  With  the  shortage  of 
locomotives,  with  locomotives  in  poor  operative  condition  and 
having  to  contend  with  a  very  poor  grade  of  coal,  the  trains 


are  crowded  and  most  always  late.  'Ihere  are  fourth  class 
pas.senger  cars  in  Germany;  these  |)resent  a  most  iliscon.solate 
picture  on  some  of  the  through  heavy  services.  They  arc 
crowded  to  the  doors.  They  (onsist  princijially  of  com|)art- 
ments  about  8  ft.  wide  and  10  or  12  ft.  long  with  benches 
along  the  walls  of  the  compartments.  These  are  .soon  filled 
and  the  o|)en  s|)ace  in  the  middle  is  also  filled  with  German 
pea.sants  going  to  or  from  market  with  all  the  supjjlies  that 
they  are  strong  enough  to  carry.  As  a  result,  these  coniiiart- 
ments  are  .so  crowded  that  it  is  all  but  impossible  to  close  the 
doors. 

Nor  is  tiiere  nun  h  more  comfort  in  some  of  the  better  class 
compartments.  In  a  ride  from  Dusseldorf  to  Cologne,  in  one 
.second  class  coni])artment  scheduled  to  hold  si.x  passengers 
there  were  15.  Tiie  train  .sciiedules  have  Ijeen  lengtiiened, 
the  maximum  s])eed  being  about  M)  m.p.h.,  and  at  the  same 
time  tile  number  of  trains  reduced.     Practicallv  no  trains  run 


A  German  Tank  Car 

on  Sundays.  Between  Berlin  and  Cologne  a  distance  of  362 
miles,  there  were  before  the  war  15  trains  each  way  whicli 
took  83/  to  9  hours  to  make  the  journey.  Early  in  1918, 
there  were  9  trains  for  civil  passengers  and  4  trains  for  the 
military  on  leave  and  the  trip  took  11  hours.  Now  there  are 
only  8  through  trains  operating  between  tliese  points,  which, 
by  the  way,  handles  the  heaviest  passenger  traffic  of  any  line 
in  Germany,  and  the  fastest  scheduled  running  time  is  12 
hours  although  the  actual  time  is  frequently  between  13  and 
14  hours. 

Because  of  the  smaller  number  of  trains  it  is  exceeding!}- 
difficult  to  provide  the  necessary  accommodations  for  first  and 
second  class  passengers,  but  this  is  very  adroitly  overcome 
by  the  resourceful  German  trainmen.  One  amusing  instance 
will  serve  to  indicate  the  methods  followed.  At  the  originat- 
ing terminal  where  it  appeared  there  would  be  a  shortage  of 
first-class  com.partments,  a  trainman  simply  changed  the  num- 
ber on  the  door  of  a  second-class  compartment  from  "2"  to 
"1"  and  a  first-class  passenger  entering  this  particular  com- 
partment felt  quite  contented  to  think  he  had  a  first-class 
seat.  A  little  further  along  the  line,  however,  the  number  of 
second-class  passengers  increased  and  overflowed  into  his 
compartment  regardless  of  the  fact  that  it  was  marked  "first." 
The  ticket  collector  on  finding  that  the  majority  of  passen- 
gers in  this  particular  compartment  were  traveling  second- 
class  calmly  changed  the  number  of  the  compartment  back 
to  "2."  The  first-class  passenger  noticed  this  and  immedi- 
ately raised  the  point  that  in  as  much  as  he  had  a  first-class 
ticket  he  was  entitled  to  a  refund.  After  some  talk,  the 
trainman  again  changed  the  number  of  the  compartment  back 
to  "1"  thus  removing  all  points  of  argument  from  the  dissatis- 
fied first-class  passengers.  As  a  matter  of  fact  one  has  to  be 
content  with  any  seat  on  the  German  trains  regardless  of  the 
compartment  in  which  he  rides  and  of  the  ticket  which  he 
holds. 
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Coal    Situation 

I  lir  Cii  iiii.m  railroads  have  suffered  from  the  \i\cV.  of  fuel 
in  the  same  manner  as  all  Germany.  In  pre-war  days  it  was 
the  I  u.stom  to  keep  90  days'  .supply  of  roal  in  storaj^e,  Imt  now 
it  is  diffuult  to  get  a  supply  of  more  than  three  or  four  days. 
A  few  figures  are  given  below  to  sliow  how  tiic  quantity  in 
storage  has  decreased: 

ni-cnnbcr.  19U .t.OOO.OOO  tons  supply 

November,  1918 1,431,000  tons  supply 

D.-cember,  1919 190,000  tons  supply 

February,  1920 100,000  tons  mipply 

In  addition  to  this  the  coal  is  of  a  very  inferior  quality  and 
where  the  standard  consumption  was  about  15  tons  per  1,000 
kilometers  it  is  now  l)ctween  20  to  25  tons.  Bccau.se  of  the 
severe  shortage  of  lubricating  oils  it  has  been  necessary  to 
extract  the  coal  tar  pnKlucts  from  the  coal,  leaving  the  coke 
for  locomotive  use. 

Locomotive    Situation 

While  it  was  impossil)le  to  obtain  detail  figures  regarding 
the  condition  of  locomotives  for  tlie  entire  railways  of  Ger- 
many, the  condition  of  the  Prussian-Hessen  system  is  indi- 
cative of  tlie  entire  country.  The  system  owns  about  81 
per  cent  of  all  the  locomotives  in  Germany.  On  January, 
15,  of  this  year,  over  47  per  cent  of  its  locomotives  were  out 
of  service  for  repairs.  There  has  been  difficulty  in  obtaining 
materials  and  providing  adequate  labor  to  make  the  repairs. 
In  addition  to  this,  as  in  the  case  of  tlie  "one  hoss  shay," 
the  effects  of  the  wear  and  tear  on  the  power  during  the  war 
began  to  show  in  1919.  Table  I  showing  the  number  of  loco- 
motives owned  and  the  number  in  bad  order  at  different 
times  since  before  the  war,  indicates  the  condition  of  affairs 
as  regards  locomotives  in  Germany.  It  is  particularly  in- 
teresting to  note  that  on  August  1,  1914,  the  Prussian-Hes- 
sen system  owned  21,882  locomotives  and  on  February  12, 
of  this  year  the  total  number  was  23,224. 

Table    1 — Conditions  of    Locomotives  on   the   Prussian-Hessian   System 

l-ocomotives  Percentage 

Oate                                                       owned  in  bad  order 

1910      19,670  

1911      20,187 

1912      20,758  

August    1,    191-1 21,882  19.5 

November    1,    1918 27,991  33.5 

March    30,     1919 22,538*  43.2 

September    3,    1919 23,248  44.6 

Tanuary     15,     1920 23,956  47.2 

February    12,    1920 23,224**  46.2 

•At'lcr  locomotives  were  delivered  to  the  Allies. 

**After   locomotives   were   delivered   to  Poland. 

Note. — f.emiany  has  still  to  deliver  280  locomotives  and  2,000  cars  to 
the  Allies  under  the  terms  of  the  Armistice. '  The  Prussian  railways  now 
have  on  order  some  1,500  locomotives. 

It  will  be  seen  that  before  the  Armistice  was  signed  (No- 
vember 11,  1918)  the  Prussian  System  had  27,991  locomotives 
as  compared  with  21,882  at  the  beginning  of  the  war — an 
increase  of  6,109.  For  all  the  railroads  in  Germany  the 
increase  in  locomotives  owned  was  6,648  (about  24  per  cent) 
or  a  total  of  34,570  on  November  1,  1918.  Of  the  locomo- 
tives turned  over  to  the  Allies  under  the  terms  of  the  Armis- 
tice the  Prussian  system  furnished  about  83  jjer  cent  and 
this  accounts  for  the  drop  between  November  1,  1918,  and 
March  30,  1919.  There  is  a  further  drop  between  January 
15  and  February  12  of  this  year  of  some  734  locomotives 
which  is  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  at  that  time  Germany 
was  required  to  turn  over  a  large  number  of  locomotives  to 
Poland. 

The  fact  that  Germany  has  more  locomotives  today  than 
she  had  before  the  war,  regardless  of  the  fact  that  she  had  al- 
ready turned  over  about  5,000  to  the  Allies,  is  accounted  for 
by  the  intense  locomotive  production  during  the  war.  The 
locomotive  manufacturing  plants  were  called  upon  to  do 
nothing  else  but  build  locomotives.  Each  plant  was  given 
a  specific  design  to  build  and  turned  that  design  out  in  large 
numbers.  Practically  all  of  the  locomotives  built  were  of  a 
heavy  and  most  improved  design.    Railway  locomotive  shops 


have  lieeii  partiiularl)  hard  liit  as  regards  labor  and  it  is 
on  account  of  the  greatly  reduced  output  tiiat  it  has  been  im- 
possible to  rejiair  the  locomotives  as  fast  as  they  l>ecomc  (lis- 
allied.  In  the  uno<(upied  territory  of  Germany  there  has 
l)een  greater  difficulty  in  getting  the  men  to  work  tlian  in  tlie 
(xcupied  territoiT  as  is  shown  liy  the  fact  that  of  the  hxo- 
motives  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Allies  in  the  occupied 
territory  the  percentage  in  liad  order  is  only  32  per  cent  at 
the  present  time.  Detailed  .statistics  are  notoriously  lacking 
imt  from  general  observation  it  can  Ijc  said  that  those  loco- 
motives which  were  under  operation  were  in  goo<l  condition. 
There  were  a  few  cases  of  bad  steam  leaks  noticed  but  then- 
was  not  much  evidence  of  defective  machinery. 

Modernizing     Railway     Equipment 

One  extremely  interesting  fact  in  regard  to  the  locomotives 
was  the  very  large  number  of  feedwatcr  heaters  that  are 
being  used  in  Germany  today.  With  coal  at  200  markf  a 
ton  as  compared  with  12.50  marks  before  the  war  and  fur- 
thermore with  a  coal  of  a  greatly  inferior  grade,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  exert  the  greatest  care  in  the  use  of  fuel.  The  me- 
chanical engineer  of  the  Prussian  system  stated  that  without 
these  heaters  it  would  have  been  impossible  to  operate  and 
meet  the  requirements  as  well  as  they  have.  They  not  only 
saved  fuel  but  increased  the  capacity  of  their  locomotives 
to  the  extent  that  their  claims  for  economy  range  from  20 
to  25  per  cent  in  overall  efficiency.  This  heater  is  of  the 
tubular  type,  taking  exhaust  steam  from  the  cylinders  and 
auxiliaries.  Water  is  forced  through  the  heater  with  a  pump 
located  between  the  heater  and  the  tank  which  keeps  the 
heater  under  boiler  pressure.  Plans  are  being  made  to  equip 
all  of  the  Prussian  locomotives  with  these  heaters  regardless 
of  their  size  and  service.  As  in  the  case  of  many  other 
European  roads  the  Prussian  system  will  build  no  more  com- 
pound locomotives.  With  superheaters  and  feedwater  heat- 
ers it  is  felt  that  compounding  is  unnecessary. 

The  number  of  bad  order  locomotives  has  been  so  great 
that  the  railway  locomotive  shops  were  incapable  of  handling 
them.  The  extremely  low  morale  of  the  men  has  reduced 
the  output  tremendously  and  furthermore  the  Prussian  sys- 
tem now  has  only  60  large  central  repair  shops  whereas  be- 
fore the  war  it  had  70.  Everywhere  throughout  Germany 
one  will  find  the  railway  equipment  being  repaired  in  plants 
capable  of  handling  such  work.  The  ship  yards  which  are 
now  practically  devoid  of  shipwork  have  turned  their  ener- 
gies to  the  repair  of  railroad  equipment.  The  North  Ger- 
man Lloyd  at  Hamburg  is  doing  practically  no  other  work 
than  repairing  railway  stock.  It  is  concentrating  chiefly 
on  car  repairs  but  also  has  14  locomotives  in  its  shops  for 
heavy  repairs.  The  Hanover  Locomotive  Works  has  50  loco- 
motives to  repair.  Krupps  has  already  repaired  300  loco- 
motives and  has  150  now  in  its  shops  undergoing  repairs. 

As  indicated  by  the  manner  in  which  the  German  railways 
are  applying  feedwater  heaters  to  their  locomotives,  the  offi- 
cers are  not  hesitating  to  spend  money  in  order  to  save  money 
regardless  of  the  fact  that  the  roads  are  now  being  operated 
under  such  heavy  deficits.  In  addition  to  improving  the 
locomotives  a  very  extensive  program  is  being  carried  out  in 
equipping  the  freight  cars  with  Kunse-Knoer  automatic  air 
brakes.  This  is  a  compressed  air  brake  which  is  standard  on 
the  Prussian  system.  A  program  involving  the  expenditure  of 
260,000,000  marks  for  this  purpose  has  been  started.  One 
third  of  the  existing  cars  on  the  Prussian  system,  or  about 
175,000,  have  been  equipped  with  this  brake  and  all  new 
cars  will  be.  By  1927  it  is  planned  to  have  all  the  freight 
cars  on  the  Prussian  system  equipped.  It  has  been  estimated 
that  at  the  end  of  ten  years  a  saving  of  60,000,000  marks 
will  be  obtained,  after  having  paid  for  the  cost  of  the  instal- 
lation, as  a  result  of  the  saving  in  wages  of  the  train  crews 
alone.  This  brake  is  of  a  relatively  new  design  and  operates 
on  a  principle  similar  to  the  Westinghouse  brake. 
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The  continental  roads  before  the  war  endeavored  to  come 
to  some  arrangement  for  the  application  of  a  standard  brake 
to  all  freight  cars  in  order  to  facilitate  the  interchange  of 
traffic.  The  problem  at  that  time  was  whether  the  vacuum 
or  compressed  air  brake  should  be  used.  Strangely  enough 
the  strongest  advocates  of  the  vacuum  brake  were  to  be  found 
in  Austria  and  even  during  the  war,  tests  and  negotiations 
were  carried  on  between  the  Austrian  and  the  German  roads 
in  an  attempt  to  settle  the  matter  between  themselves,  but 
the  unsatisfactory  closing  of  the  war  to  those  countries  pre- 
vented an  agreement  being  reached  and  it  appears  that  by 
this  extensive  application  of  power  brakes  to  the  Prussian 
road,  an  attempt  is  being  made  to  force  the  compressed-air 
brake  on  all  other  nations  in  Central  Europe  if  they  want  to 
participate  in  the  exchange  of  equipment  with  the  German 
lines.  While  the  use  of  automatic  couplers  is  greatly  desired 
to  replace  the  screw  couplings  on  freight  cars,  plans  have  not 
been  developed  sufficiently  to  permit  of  any  definite  action 
in  this  respect. 

Germany's  Position  as  to  Exports 

This  outline  of  Gennany's  industrial  and  transport  situa- 
tion will  give  a  good  idea  of  the  present  possibilities  of  Ger- 
many for  exporting  its  manufactured  products.  With  the 
internal  dissension  her  hands  are  tied.  With  the  great  re- 
ductions in  her  supply  of  raw  materials  her  power  is  re- 
stricted. With  a  loss  of  her  merchant  marine  she  must  rely 
on  other  nations  for  transport.  And  with  the  work  that  is 
yet  to  be  done  within  her  own  borders,  she  will  be  kept 
busy  for  some  time  to  come.  But  the  salvation  of  Germany's 
industry  and  the  salvation  of  her  economic  position  amongst 
the  nations  of  the  world  demand  that  she  export  all  she 
possibly  can. 

While  the  picture  painted  in  this  article  shows  Germany 
in  a  decidedly  weakened  and  impotent  state,  the  fact  must 
not  be  lost  to  sight  of  what  Germany  w'as  before  the  war  and 
what  it  did  during  the  war.  Germany  still  has  the  equip- 
ment and  talent  for  big  business  and  whenever  its  internal 
affairs  become  settled  it  will  be  a  nation  to  be  reckoned  with 
in  the  world's  business.  It  is  looking  to  Russia  for  its  start 
and  Russia — when  its  internal  affairs  become  settled — will 
be  the  greatest  market  the  world  has  ever  seen,  particularly 
for  railroad  equipment  which  Germany  is  preparing  to  sup- 
ply. 

The  freight  car  builders  of  Germany  have  already 
joined  together  in  an  association  known  as  the  Verband 
Deutscher  Wagonfabriken,  which  is  similar  to  the  Railway 
Car  Manufacturers'  Association  in  the  United  States  but 
with  far  greater  powers  and  more  executive  authority.  Every 
car  manufacturer  receiving  an  order  for  equipment  must 
communicate  with  the  head  offices  of  this  association,  which 
is  located  in  Berlin,  and  receive  the  approval  of  the  associa- 
tion on  the  price  he  desires  to  charge  for  the  equipment  and 
must  also  receive  permission  to  undertake  the  work.  Similar 
organizations  will  undoubtedly  be  formed  and  export  busi- 
ness will  be  handled  not  as  individual  enterprises  but  as 
national  combinations. 


More  Equipment  Needed. — Industry  continues  to  be  hampered 
by  inefficient  transportation.  This  is  not  a  condition  which  can 
be  materially  aided  by  redistribution  of  cars,  but  can  be  remedied 
only  by  the  purchase  of  a  large  amount  of  new  equipment  and 
the  heavy  repairing  of  old.  Although  a  number  of  railroads 
are  now  in  the  market  for  rails,  cars  and  locomotives,  the  buying 
movement  has  not  yet  reached  large  proportions.  Extensive  pur- 
chases on  the  part  of  the  roads  must  wait  the  making  of  adequate 
financial  plans.  Some  needs,  however,  such  as  the  requirements 
of  the  repair  shops,  are  so  urgent  that  buying  of  this  kind  cannot 
long  be  postponed. — National  Bank  of  Commerce  in  New  York. 


February  Returns  Show  Large  Deficit 

Washington,  D.  C. 

RAILROAD  EARNINGS  and  expenses  for  February,  the  last 
month  of  government  operation,  made  the  worst  show- 
ing of  any  of  the  26  months  during  which  the  Rail- 
road Administration  was  in  charge,  according  to  the  pre- 
liminary bulletin  issued  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission covering  the  reports  of  all  roads  that  earned  over 
$25,000,000  gross  in  1919,  or  80  per  cent  of  the  revenues  of 
all  Class  I  roads.  These  roads  not  only  failed  to  earn  any- 
thing toward  the  $75,000,000  a  month  rental  guaranteed 
by  the  government  but  had  an  actual  operating  deficit  of 
$8,654,313  and  it  is  understood  this  deficit  will  be  increased 
when  the  complete  statement  is  issued. 

This  is  the  third  month  in  which  the  railroads  under  fed- 
eral control  failed  to  earn  any  of  the  rental.  In  January, 
1918,  the  first  month  of  government  operation,  there  was  an 
operating  deficit  of  $3,288,205.  In  June,  1918,  there  was  also 
an  operating  deficit  of  $63,326,726  but  this  was  caused  by 
the  fact  that  five  months  of  retroactive  wage  increases  or- 
dered by  Director  General  McAdoo  were  charged  to  the 
June  accounts.  The  February,  1920,  showing  is  largely 
attributable  to  the  effects  of  severe  winter  weather  on  the 
Eastern  roads,  as  the  Eastern  roads  included  in  this  bulletin 
earned  $24,263,163  less  than  their  operating  expenses,  while 
the  Southern  roads  had  a  net  operating  income  of  $5,594,659 
and  the  Western  roads  earned  $10,014,191.  The  45  roads 
covered  by  the  bulletin  had  total  operating  revenues  for 
February  of  $340,660,620,  an  increase  of  $56,000,000  as 
compared  with  February,  1919,  but  their  expenses  were 
$331,460,846,  an  increase  of  $72,000,000. 

The  fact  that  the  rental  paid  for  the  use  of  the  railroads 
by  the  government  for  each  month  was  one-twelfth  of  the 
standard  return  based  on  the  average  net  operating  income 
for  the  three  years  ending  June  30,  1917,  works  out  very 
favorably  for  the  railroad  companies  for  the  two  months  of 
1920  during  which  the  railroads  were  operated  by  the  gov- 
ernment. The  average  January  net  operating  income  dur- 
ing the  test  period  fopthe  Class  I  roads  was  $56,613,000  and 
for  February  the  average  was  $47,934,000  so  the  govern- 
ment guaranty  for  the  two  months  of  $75,000,000  gives  the 
railroads  about  $45,000,000  more  than  they  earned  in  the 
corresponding  months  of  the  test  period. 

For  the  six  months,  March  1  to  August  31,  during  which 
the  government  is  to  continue  the  guaranty,  the  $75,000,000 
a  month  average  works  out  as  about  $3,000,000  less  than 
the  average  net  for  those  months  in  the  test  period  but  this 
year  the  railroads  .should  get  the  benefit  of  the  larger  earn- 
ings of  the  last  four  months  of  the  year  which  were  used 
by  the  government,  when  it  had  a  full  year  to  go  on,  to  offset 
the  unfavorable  showing  of  the  earlier  months.  For  Septem- 
ber of  the  test  period  the  standard  return  for  the  Class  I 
roads  was  $91,273,000,  for  October  it  was  $94,333,000, 
for  November  it  was  $83,536,000  and  for  December  it  was 
$73,282,000.  The  guaranteed  rental,  under  the  terms  of  the 
standard  contract,  was  to  be  paid  in  equal  quarterly  in- 
stalments and  pro  rata  for  any  fraction  of  a  year.  For  the 
six-months  period,  however,  the  amount  of  the  monthly  guar- 
anty will  be  reduced  by  about  $5,000,000  or  $6,000,000  by 
the  fact  that  some  40  roads  did  not  accept  the  guaranty. 


With  constant  demands  for  increased  wages  on  the  part  of 
their  employees  on  the  one  hand  and  an  incessant  clamoring  of 
the  public  for  lower  passenger  and  freight  rates  on  the  other,  it 
has  thrown  our  greatest  agencies  for  progress  and  development 
in  a  precarious  condition.  It  is  high  time  that  we  show  a  more 
liberal  spirit  toward  these  public  servants  and  give  them  that 
support  and  co-operation  that  will  enable  them  to  better  serve 
the  public. — Vidalia  (Ga.)  Advance. 
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Railroad    Labor    Board  Appointed 

PRK.SIDKNT  VVlI.SON  oil  I'lusdav  M'lit  to  t!u'  Sinati'  lOr 
its  confirniation  tlic  a|)i)()iiili)Hiit>  of  tlic  iiiiu'  imiiihcrs 
ol  till'  Railroad  Labor  Hoard,  provided  for  in  Sidion 
M)A  of  the  transportation  ait,  wliiili  is  to  liavi-  jurisdiction 
over  disputes  l)et\voen  railroads  and  their  employes  and 
which  is  expected  to  give  early  attention  to  the  present  situ- 
ation caused  by  the  unauthorized  strikes  in  various  parts  of 
the  country.  The  board  is  composed  of  three  representatives 
of  the  public  selected  l)y  the  President,  three  rejjre.sentatives 
of  the  railroad  companies  selected  l)y  him  from  six  names 
nominated  l)y  the  AsscKiation  of  Railway  Executives,  and 
three  representatives  of  lal)or  selected  Ijv  the  President  from 
10  nominations  by  the  principal  railroad  labor  orj^anizations. 
The  board  is  to  select  its  own  chairman  and  secretary  and 
is  to  have  its  ]iead(|uarters  at  Chicaijo,  although  it  is  author- 
ized to  hold  me.'tings  elsewiiere.  The  members  apjiointed 
by  the  President  are: 

Public  Grou])-.  G.  \V.  W.  Hanger,  assistant  commissioner 
of  the  United  States  Hoard  of  Mediation  and  Conciliation; 
Henr\  Hunt,  former  mayor  of  Cincinnati  and  a  member  of 
the  l)oard  of  trustees  of  the  Cincinnati  Southern;  and  R.  M. 
Barton  of  Memphis.  Tenn.,  a  former  memljer  of  the  Tennessee 
court  of  appeals. 

Management  Grouj):  Horace  Baker,  former  general  man- 
ager of  the  Cincinnati,  New  Orleans  &  Texas  Pacific;  J.  H. 
Elliott,  foniier  general  manager  of  the  Texas  &  Pacific  and 
later  a  colonel  in  the  Transportation  Corps,  A.  E.  F. ;  W.  L. 
Park,  former  vice-president  of  the  Illinois  Central  and  later 
vice-president  and  federal  manager  of  the  Chicago  Great 
A\'estern. 

Lalior  Group:  .\lhert  Phillips,  vice-president  of  tlie 
HrotherluKKJ  of  Locomotive  Firemen  and  Enginemen;  A.  O. 
Wiiarton,  president  cf  the  Railroad  Employes  Department 
of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  and  formerly  a  member 
of  the  Board  of  Riilroad  Wages  and  Working  Conditions 
of  the  Railroad  Admini.stration;  and  J.  J.  Forrester,  presi- 
dent of  the  Brotherhocxi  of  Railway  and  Steamship  Clerks, 
Freight  Handlers  and  Express  and  Station  employes. 

^lessrs.  Barton,  Phillips  and  Baker  are  appointed  for  a 
term  of  three  years,  Messrs.  Hanger,  ^^'harton  and  Elliott 
for  two  years,  and  Messrs.  Hunt,  Forrester  and  Park  for  a 
term  of  one  year. 

Tile  n(mn;,iicns  were  at  once  referred  by  the  Senate  to 
the  committee  on  interstate  commerce  and  the  committee 
promptly  held  a  meeting  for  the  purpose  of  considering  its 
recommendation  as  to  confirmation  but  it  was  decided  to  ask 
further  information  regarding  the  members  of  the  public 
group.  The  Senate  committee  held  another  meeting  \\'ednes- 
day  and  recommended  confinnation  of  appointments,  but 
.'iome  o])position  to  Messrs.  Hanger  and  Hunt  developed  dur- 
ing executive  .session  of  Senate  and  action  was  postponed. 
Mr.  Hanger  has  had  an  unusually  broad  experience  in 
dealing  with  labor  and  wage  matters  during  his  service  with 
the  United  States  Board  of  IMediation  and  Conciliation,  to 
which  he  was  appointed  in  191.^  by  President  Wilson.  He 
was  formerly  chief  statistician  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Sta- 
ti.stics.  During  federal  control  of  the  railroads  he  was  an  as- 
sistant to  the  director  of  the  Division  of  Labor  of  the  Rail- 
road Administration.  The  other  two  representatives  of  the 
public  on  the  board  have  not  l)een  identified  with  railroad 
la1)or  questions. 

The  three  representatives  of  labor  on  the  Ijoard  are  entirely 
familiar  with  the  questions  to  be  handled  by  the  board,  both 
through  long  experience  as  labor  leaders  and  because  of  their 
connection  with  the  wage  propositions  which  were  submitted 
to  the  Railroad  Administration  and  are  .still  in  an  unsettled 
state.  Mr.  Wharton  has  been  a  member  of  the  Board  of 
Railroad  Wages  and  Working  Conditions,  which  has  inves- 
tigated  all   wage  questions   for  the   Railroad   .\Hministration 


smce  the  issuance  of  General  Order  No.  27  in  May,  I'M 8, 
and,  under  the  practice  of  that  Ijoard  of  alternating  the  chair- 
mansiiip  l)etween  the  representatives  of  the  management  and 
of  the  labor  organizations,  he  has  twice  been  ( hosen  as  chair- 
man. 

Mr.  liaker  liad  been  general  manager  of  the  (Cincinnati, 
New  Orleans  &  Texas  Pacific,  with  (xffie  at  Cincinnati, 
from  1906  to  March  1,  1920.  He  entered  railway  .service 
as  a  clerk  in  1878  and  iiad  later  been  chief  derk,  train- 
ma.ster,  IcK-al  freight  agent,  division  su|)erintendent,  assi.stant 
general  sui)erintendent  and  general  superintendent.  Mr.  El- 
liott l)egan  railway  work  as  a  messenger  and  was  later  an 
ojjerator,  despatcher,  chief  despatcher  and  trainmaster.  Sub- 
.se(|uently  he  was  employed  on  the  Texas  &  Pacific,  the  St. 
Louis  &  San  Francisco  and  other  roads  in  various  capacities 
in  the  construction  and  operating  departments.  In  1914  he 
was  ajjpointed  inspector  of  transportation  of  the  Texas  &  Pa- 
cific and  later  he  was  ])ronioted  to  superintendent,  general 
superintendent  and  general  manager.  Mr.  Park  has  also 
come  up  through  the  ranks  and  has  had  a  great  deal  of  ex- 
perience in  lal)or  matters  on  both  the  side  of  the  employees 
and  on  the  side  of  the  management.  He  entered  railway 
service  in  1875  as  l^rakeman  on  the  Union  Pacific  and  was 
later  freight  conductor  and  passenger  conductor,  serving  as 
chairman  of  the  grievance  committee  for  the  conductors  for 
a  time.  In  1900  he  was  appointed  division  superintendent 
and  later  general  superintendent  of  the  Union  Pacific  and 
in  March,  1910,  he  was  elected  vice-president  of  the  Illinois 
Central.  In  Octol)er,  1917,  he  was  granted  leave  of  absence 
b)'  the  Illinois  Central  for  the  duration  of  the  war  and  was 
made  first  vice-president  of  the  Chicago  Great  Western,  later 
being  appointed  federal  manager.  He  was  a  member 
of  the  board  of  arbitration  that  passed  on  the  wage  demands 
of  the  western  enginemen  and  firemen  in  1915. 

^lemljers  of  the  Railroad  La1)or  Board  are  to  be  paid  sal- 
aries of  $10,000  a  year. 

The  board  is  directed  by  the  law  to  hear  and  decide  any 
dispute  involving  grievances,  rules  or  working  conditions  in 
respect  to  which  any  adjustment  board  fails  to  reach  a  de- 
cision within  a  rea.sonable  time,  or,  if  no  adjustment  board 
has  been  organized,  upon  the  application  of  the  chief  ex- 
ecutive of  a  carrier  or  of  a  labor  organization  or  of  100  un- 
organized employees,  or  upon  its  own  motion  if  it  is  of  the 
opinion  that  the  dispute  is  likely  substantially  to  interrupt 
commerce.  It  is  also  directed  to  receive  for  hearing  and  to 
decide  disputes  with  respect  to  the  wages  or  salaries  of  em- 
ployees or  subordinate  officials  and  in  case  of  a  voluntar}' 
agreement  the  board  may  suspend  the  operation  of  the  de- 
cision reached  for  its  own  review,  if  it  is  of  the  opinion  that 
the  decision  involves  such  an  increase  in  wages  or  salaries 
as  will  Ije  likely  to  necessitate  a  substantial  readjustment  of 
rates.  Decisions  by  the  board  require  the  concurrence  of  at 
lea.st  five  of  the  nine  members  and  in  cases  involving  wages 
or  salaries  at  least  one  of  the  representatives  of  the  public 
must  concur. 

In  addition  to  the  settlement  of  disputes  the  board  is  di- 
rected to  investigate  and  collect  data  pertaining  to  the  rela- 
tions between  carriers  and  their  employees. 


The  Cinderella  of  American  Politics. — For  a  number  of 
years  the  railroads  have  been  the  Cinderella  of  American  politics. 
They  have  been  kicked  around,  demagogues  have  delighted  to 
seek  political  profit  at  their  expense.  Even  politicians  who  are 
sane  enough  on  other  points  were  unable  for  a  long  time  to  see 
why  the  railroads  should  not  constantly  pay  increased  wages 
and  increased  prices  for  materials,  while  charging  the  old  rates 
for  hauling  passengers  and  freight.  It  was  a  pretty  game,  while 
it  lasted.  But  the  time  has  come  when  the  country,  for  its  own 
-ake,  will  have  to  give  the  railroads  something  like  fair  play.— 
CiiiriiuHili  Times-Star. 


Single  Track  Operation  Without  Train  Orders 

A  Busy  Stretch  Operated  By  Signal  Indication  By  the 
Installation  of  a  Traffic  Locking  Scheme 

By  F.  H.  Bagley 

Asistant  Signal  Engineer,  Louisville  &  Nashville,  Louisville,  Ky. 


THERE  IS  A  GROWING  INCLINATION  among  railroad  officers 
to  consider  methods  of  operating  trains  by  signal  indica- 
tion instead  of  by  written  orders.  Where  traffic  is  con- 
gested this  plan  presents  attractive  possibilities  in  saving  de- 
lays, increasing  the  capacity  of  the  track  and  in  reducing 
operating  expenses.  Train  operation  by  signal  indication 
was  established  in  October,  1919,  on  a  very  busy  stretch  of 
single  track  between  Henderson,  Ky.,  and  FS  Tower,  Ind., 
on  the  Henderson  division  of  the  Louisville  &  Nashville.  At 
Henderson  a  mechanical  interlocking  controls  the  junction  of 
the  Louisville  &  Nashville,  the  Louisville,  Henderson  &  St. 


this  telegraph  office  were  provided  with  a  .train  order  signal 
with  which  to  govern  the  trains,  while  the  operators  at  FS 
Tower  controlled  movements  to  the  single  track  by  means  of 
the  southbound  interlocking  home  signal. 

The  scheduled  traffic  between  Henderson  and  FS  Tower 
is  24  passenger  and  22  freight  trains  a  day.  A  considerable 
number  of  extra  passenger  and  freight  trains  are  run  daily, 
however,  and  the  actual  daily  traffic  lately  has  averaged  26 
passenger  and  48  freight  trains.  Restricted  speed  rules  are 
in  effect  over  the  bridge  and  trestle,  which  tend  to  aggravate 
the  conditions  prevailing.     The  despatchers  have  frequently 


The  Track  Layout  After  the  First  Installation  of  Automatic  Signals 


Louis,  and  Illinois  Central,  and  the  traffic  from  all  three 
roads  is  sent  over  this  single  track  to  Evan.sville,  Ind.  The 
double  track  from  Evansville  ends  at  FS  Tower,  which 
controls  the  southbound  traffic  to  the  single  track  towards 
Henderson.  This  stretch  of  single  track  is  approximately 
43/^  mi.  long  and  is  on  a  trestle  across  the  low  flat  lands  bor- 
dering on  the  Ohio  river  at  this  point.  The  crossing  of  the 
Ohio  river  is  made  over  a  single-track  truss  bridge,  which  is 
located  just  north  of  Henderson. 

How  Trains  Were  Operated  Formerly 

Automatic  signals  operating  on  the  overlap  scheme,  together 
with  a  time  block  and  written  orders,  have  controlled  the 
traffic  over  this  track  for  the  past  eight  years,  and  there  was 


been  required  to  issue  an  average  of  50  train  orders  for  each 
24-hour  period.  As  a  rule  there  was  an  average  delay  of  14 
minutes  to  each  southbound  freight  train  and  a  delay  of  12 
minutes  to  each  northbound  freight.  The  delays  to  some  of 
the  trains  were,  of  course,  less  than  the  stated  average,  while 
others  were  greater  and  quite  serious,  tending  to  disorganize 
the  regular  schedules. 

In  order  to  expedite  movements  and  save  delay  at  either 
Henderson  or  FS  Tower,  the  conductor  of  a  freight  train 
usually  left  the  caboose  in  time  to  reach  the  head  end  as  the 
engine  neared  the  telegraph  office  on  approaching  the  single 
track.  This  resulted  in  the  saving  of  considerable  time  and 
oftentimes  eliminated  serious  delays. 

One  great  cause  for  delay  was  the  fact  that  the  I.  C.  and 
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Changes  and  Additions  Made  to  Original  Track  Layout  Showing  Present  Method  of   Operation 


a  very  noticeable  increase  in  track  capacity  after  the  automatic 
signals  were  first  installed.  The  traffic  increased  to  such  an 
extent  as  to  make  it  necessary  to  further  increase  the  capacity 
of  the  track  or  resort  to  the  only  other  alternative  —  double 
track.  As  a  double-track  trestle  of  such  proportions  would 
be  very  expensive,  other  means  were  considered. 

The  track  layout  after  the  first  installation  of  automatic 
signals  is  shown  in  the  diagram.  The  block  was  handled  by 
the  telegraph  operators  located  at  FS  Tower  and  at  Hen- 
derson. The  operators  at  Henderson  are  located  in  a  small 
office  adjacent  to  the  interlocking  tower.     The  operators  at 


the  L.  H.  &  St.  L.  joined  with  the  L.  &  N.  tracks  at  Hender- 
son and  the  traffic  of  all  three  roads  between  Henderson  and 
Evansville  was  handled  over  the  single  track.  As  the  L.  &  N. 
despatcher  had  no  information  about  I.  C.  and  L.  H.  &  St.  L. 
trains  bound  for  Evansville  until  their  arrival  at  Henderson, 
it  was  frequently  necessary  to  change  orders  for  freight  trains 
at  Henderson  or  at  FS  Tower  because  of  the  arrival  of  a 
superior  I.  C.  or  L.  H.  &  St.  L.  train  at  Henderson.  This 
delay,  due  to  obtaining  orders,  was  very  objectionable,  and  it 
was  realized  that  if  such  delays  could  be  eliminated  train 
movements  would  be  greatly  expedited.     It  was  evident  that 
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some  scheme  ol'  oporatioii  was  miditl  lluit  would  dec  rease  the 
delay  at  eaili  end  of  tiie  .>^ingle  traek  l)y  providing  means,  if 
p()ssil)le.  to  allow  trains  to  enter  tiie  single  track  without 
stopping. 

Changes  Made  in  Signal  System 

It  was  I'lnally  deciiled  to  install  a  traftk-lockinj:;  arrange- 
ment iu'twocn  Henderson  and  KS  Tower,  to  he  handled  liy 
the  telegraph  operators  lot ated  at  these  points.  'Ihe  operators 
were  instructetl  to  arrange  with  each  other  for  movements 
over  the  single  track,  and  when  the  route  was  set  up  for  a 
movement  in  one  direction  a  "traffic"  lever  in  the  interlocking 
machine  would  lock  up  the  route  so  that  the  operator  at  the 
other  end  of  the  hlock  could  not  set  up  the  route  for  an  oppos- 
ing movement  and  vice  versa.  It  was  also  planned,  in  addi- 
tion, that  trains  would  not  be  required  to  stop  for  orders,  but 
could  jia.ss  onto  the  single  track  by  signal  indication  and  be 
governed  over  it  by  the  automatic  signals. 

The  changes  and  additions  made  in  the  signaling  arrange- 
ment are  shown  in  the  second  track  la\out  and  were  as  fol- 
lows: The  automatic  signals  between  Henderson  and  FS 
Tower  were  changed  to  operate  in  the  upper  quadrant  and 
their  control  changed  to  the  "Alisolute-Permissive-Block" 
scheme,  thus  providing  ab.solutc  protection  for  opposing  move- 
ments and  permissive  protection  for  following  move- 
ments. This  change  alone  increased  the  capacity  of  the  track 
considerably.  Tiie  old  interlocking  arrangement  at  FS 
Tower  was  entirely  rebuilt,  making  the  protection  complete 
and  modern.  This  necessitated  the  building  of  a  new  tower 
and  tlie  installation  of  a  new  electro-mechanical  interlocking, 
equipped  wuth  derails  and  semi-automatic  home  signals  with 
calling-on  arms.     Route  locking  was  also  provided. 

A  two-lever  set  of  interlocked  circuit  controllers  was  in- 
stalled on  the  telegraph  operator's  table  at  Henderson.  One 
of  these  levers  controls  the  northliound  absolute  semi-auto- 
matic signal  No.  3122  at  Henderson.  The  other  lever  is  used 
as  the  traffic  lever  and  controls  movements  southbound  from 
FS  Tower.  There  is  a  traffic  lever  in  the  machine  at  FS 
Tower  also  to  control  movements  northbound  from  Hender- 
son. When  the  traffic  levers  are  normal,  it  is  impossible  to 
clear  the 'northbound  absolute  signal  No.  3122  located  at 
Henderson  governing  northbound  movements  to  the  single 
track,  or  to  clear  the  southbound  home  signal  at  FS  Tower, 
which  is  the  southbound  absolute  signal  governing  south- 
bound movements  to  the  single  track.  However,  if  the  traffic 
lever  at  FS  Tower  is  reversed  the  lever  controlling  the 
northbound  absolute  signal  No.  3122  at  Henderson  may  be 
reversed  and  this  signal  cleared.  When  the  traffic  lever  at 
Henderson  telegraph  office  is  reversed  the  lever  controlling  the 
southl)ound  home  signal  at  FS  Tower  — i.  e.,  signal  No. 
3171 — may  be  reversed  and  this  signal  cleared.  In  this  way 
it  is  assured  that  the  route  can  be  given  for  one  direction  of 
traffic  only.  No  additional  operation  is  necessan^  for  follow- 
ing movements,  as  these  may  be  made  according  to  the  indi- 
cation of  the  automatic  signals.  Trains  proceed  onto  the 
single  track  on  signal  indication  only,  so  that  no  time  is  lost 
in  stopi)ing  for  orders,  as  was  formerly  the  case.  An  inde- 
pendent telephone  circuit  was  installed  between  the  Hender- 
son telegraph  office  and  FS  Tower  so  that  the  operators 
could  arrange  for  train  movements.  This  line  was  made 
independent  of  all  other  circuits  to  prevent  all  chance  of  delay 
in  arranging  for  these  movements  as  would  occur  if  other 
telephones  were  connected  to  the  line. 

As  switching  movements  at  Rahms  Siding  are  such  that 
the  main  track  is  cleared  at  times,  an  electric  switch  lock  with 
a  telephone  was  installed  at  this  switch.  This  electric  lock 
was  wired  so  that  it  is  entirely  in  the  control  of  the  operator 
at  FS  Tower.  The  switching'  at  Rahms  is  done  by  a  pusher 
engine  which  is  regularly  used  to  help  southbound  trains  over 
the  bridge,  there  being  a  steep  grade  southbound  on  the 
trestle  approaching  the"  bridge.     This  pusher  engine  on  its 


return  movi  merit  stops  at  Ralim-  to  do  any  necessary  switch- 
ing. Mefore  leaving  FS  Tower,  tiie  ( onduclor  of  the  switch- 
ing I  revv  advises  tlie  ojjerator  at  FS  Tower  of  the  work 
lie  wishes  to  do  at  Kahms  and  tiie  operator  then  ar- 
ranges with  the  Henderson  ojierator  for  the  movement  and 
instructs  the  conductor  accordingly.  .Arriving  at  Kahms 
switch,  the  conductor  telephones  the  operator  at  FS  'I'ower, 
who  then  presses  a  button  which  unlocks  the  switch  and 
enables  the  train  to  enter  the  siding.  If  the  train  c-ntirely 
clears  the  main  track  and  the  switch  is  again  .set  for  the  main 
line  movement,  the  switch  will  automatically  Ijecome  IcK'ked. 
When  the  train  is  ready  to  come  out  the  conductor  of  the 
crew  must  call  FS  Tower  on  the  telephone  and  .secure  per- 
mission to  do  so.  After  the  operator  at  FS  Tower  has 
arranged  for  the  protection  of  the  movement,  he  unlcx-ks  the 
switch  by  pressing  the  button,  allowing  the  trainmen  to  throw 
the  switch  and  come  out  onto  the  main  track.  The  switch  will 
l)e  Icxked  again  automatically  when  it  is  .set  for  the  main  line 
movement.  If  the  trainmen  should  enter  Rahms  switch  and 
leave  the  switch  open  it  would  l)e  impossible  for  either  the 
operator  at  FS  Tower  or  at  Henderson  to  line  up  for, through 
movements. 

The  switches  at  Henderson  leading  to  the  freight  house  and 
to  the  freight  yard,  as  .shown  in  the  revised  layout,  also  are 
equipped  with  electric  switch  locks,  the  control  of  which  is 
in  the  hands  of  the  operator  at  Henderson.  Switching  move- 
ments are  continually  being  made  through  these  switches,  and 
it  was  desired  not  to  restrict  these  movements  any  more  than 
was  necessary.  For  this  reason  these  switches  are  arranged 
to  be  normally  unlocked,  but  will  be  electrically  locked  auto- 
matically when  a  southbound  train  comes  within  a  certain 
distance  of  them.  This  distance  is  approximately  7,000  ft., 
which  was  considered  sufficient  because  the  southbound  move- 
ments are  slow  up  the  .steep  grade  approaching  the  bridge. 

The  switch  locks  used  are  equipped  with  a  mechanical  key 
release  for  use  in  case  of  failure  of  the  electric  control  of  the 
lock.  The  key  release  is  kept  sealed  and  the  switchmen  are 
governed  by  rigid  rules  regarding  its  use.  Switch  indicators 
are  installed  at  the  switch  locks  to  give  a  visual  indication  to 
the  switchmen  when  the  switches  are  automatically  locked. 
A  bell,  operating  automatically,  is  also  located  at  each  of  the 
two  switches  at  Henderson,  which  gives  an  audible  indica- 
tion on  the  approach  of  a  train.  This  enables  the  switching 
crews  to  clear  the  main  track  in  time  to  prevent  stopping 
through  trains. 

It  was  thought  advisable  to  leave  the  train  order  signal  in 
place  at  Henderson,  as  it  gives  the  operator  better  control  of 
a  train  in  the  event  that  it  becomes  necessary  to  stop  it.  Sig- 
nal No.  3122  continues  to  be  the  leaving  signal  at  Henderson. 
The  signal  arrangement  as  described  was  placed  in  service 
October  22,  1919,  and  seems  to  be  meeting  every  expectation 
in  facilitating  the  handling  of  trains  and  in  eliminating 
delavs. 


From  the   Chicago   News 


As   Usual 


Unique  Design  of  Reinforced  Concrete  Wing  Walls 

Application  of  Cantilever  Principle  Effects  Appreciable 
Economy   in   L.   &   N.    Structures 


THE  ENGINEERS  On  the  Louisville  &  Nashville  like  those 
on  certain  other  roads  which  have  made  extended  use 
of  reinforced  concrete  have  found  that  this  material  af- 
fords an  unlimited  opportunity  for  the  exercise  of  originality 
in  developing  new  designs  for  relatively  simple  structures. 
Thus  in  the  design  of  wing  walls  for  culverts  and  larger 
structures  of  the  same  type,  the  L.  &  N.  has  adopted  the 
principle  of  cantilever  support  from  the  body  of  the  structure. 
While  this  is  a  relatively  simple  matter  in  small  culverts, 
the  extension  of  this  idea  to  larger  structures  with  unfavor- 
able   conditions   as    to   site   and    foundation    has    resulted    in 


A    Novel    Design    for   a    Skew    Undercrossing 

some  rather  unusual  designs.  While  these  seem  rather  bold, 
a  study  demonstrates  that  the}-  represent  much  more  eco- 
nomical solutions  of  the  problems  in  hand  than  could  be  ob- 
tained by  the  adoption  of  more  conventional  designs. 

In  the  design  of  wing  walls  for  culverts  this  road  has  fol- 
lowed the  prevailing  practice  on  the  small  structures,  of  sup- 
porting the  wings  by  building  them  monolithic  with  the  bar- 
rel. In  the  larger  structures  the  wing  walls  become  so  long 
that  they  cannot  be  designed  economically  as  cantilever  ex- 
tensions on  the  barrel  wall,  so  the  designs  used  by  most  roads 
have  embodied  the  use  of  self-sustaining  and,  in  many  cases, 
independent  retaining  walls.  The  engineers  on  the  Louisville 
&  Nashville,  however,  have  hit  upon  another  solution  which 
is,  in  effect,  an  adaptation  of  the  counterfort  type  of  retaining 
wall  with  the  difference  that  the  counterfort  extends  under- 
neath the  wall  and  across  the  space  between  the  two  walls 
to  form  a  sort  of  stiff  yoke.  This  really  acts  in  much  the 
same  way  as  an  extension  of  the  culvert  barrel  to  the  same 
point  so  that  the  wing  wall  beyond  the  yoke  is  designed  in 
much  the  same  way  as  the  shorter  wing  walls  of  the  smaller 
culverts.  Between  the  yoke  and  the  end  of  the  culvert  the 
walls  are  designed  as  continuous  slabs.  The  cross  wall  of 
the  yoke  serves  as  a  bulkhead  or  cutoff  wall  for  the  end  of 
the  culvert  while  the  space  between  the  wings  and  this  yoke 
and  the  end  of  the  barrel  is  paved  with  concrete. 

As  the  wing  walls  are  only  12  in.  wide,  they  are  not  very 
heav}'  and  in  consequence  it  has  been  possible  to  eliminate 
the  footings  under  these  walls  and  support  them  by  v€;rtical 
cantilever  action  from  the  body  of  the  .structure.  The  tops  of 
the  wing  walls  have  a  slope  of  1.6   to  1    in   a  direction  at 


right  angles  to  the  track  with  the  idea  that  the  use  of  a  slope 
liatter  than  that  of  the  embankment  material  will  afford  a 
measure  of  protection  for  the  embankment  when  the  culvert 
is  running  full. 

This  same  principle  in  wing  wall  design  has  been  carried 
even  further  in  the  wing  walls  of  highway  underpasses  like 
the  one  shown  in  one  of  the  drawings.  This  provides  an 
opening  under  the  track  16  ft.  wide  by  12  ft.  high.  In  these 
wing  walls  two  yokes  are  provided  instead  of  one  and  the  in- 
ner yoke  is  transformed  from  a  stiff  U-frame  to  a  complete 
rectangle  by  the  addition  of  a  strut  across  the  top  12  in.  by 
24  in.  in  section.  Such  overhead  struts  or  false  parapet  walls 
have  been  used  previously,  as,  for  instance,  by  the  Chicago, 
Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  as  illustrated  on  page  1031  of  the 
Railway  Age  Gazette  of  March  8,  1914.  This  feature  is 
only  possible  in  cases  where  the  wings  have  sufficient  height 
to  afford  adequate  headroom  under  the  strut.  The  unique 
feature  in  the  Louisville  &  Nashville  design  is  the  use  of  the 
struts  as  a  member  of  a  stiff  frame. 

The  wing  walls  of  this  structure  are  even  thinner  than 
those  in  the  culverts,  being  only  10  in.  wide,  but  they  have 
been  widened  at  the  bottom  to  16  in.  bv  a  6-in.  hub  suard 


The   Suspended  Wing  of  the  Railways  Under  Crossing 

or  fender  projecting  9  in.  above  the  roadway.  As  in  the  cul- 
verts, the  footings  under  these  walls  have  been  dispensed  with 
and  the  weight  of  the  wall  is  carried  partly  by  the  cross  walls 
of  the  yokes  and  partly  by  cantilever  action  from  the  barrel 
of  the  structure  to  which  they  are  attached  monolithically. 

Another  interesting  feature  in  the  design  of  this  structure 
is  the  chamfering  of  the  corner  of  the  barrel  wall  where  it 
joins  the  30-deg.  wing  so  that  the  angle  of  the  barrel  wall 
and  wing  is  located  2  ft.  7^  in.  inside  the  barrel.  To  af- 
ford adequate  support  for  the  roadway  slab  overhead,  the 
comer  of  this  wall  is  bracketed  out  to  the  full  width  from  a 
point  4  ft.  below  the  soffit  of  the  cover. 

Another  departure  from  common  practice  in  this  design 
is  to  be  noted  at  the  connection  of  the  two  wings  at  the  op- 
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po>itf  end  of  tliis  .strut  Uirc  wliidi  art'  parallel  will)  tiio  bar- 
rt;l  walls.  In.stiad  of  niakiiiR  the  inside  faces  of  the  wings 
and  liarrel  wall.s  flush,  the  outside  faces  are  flush  and  the 
resulting  offset  of  17  in.  on  the  inside  is  protected  by  an  ex- 
tension of  the  1ml)  guard  beyond  the  end  of  the  barrel.  It 
is  also  to  be  noted  that  the  barrel  of  the  structure  has  a  solid 
slab  footing. 

Having  developed  this  tyjjc  of  design  it  was  but  natural 
to  ap[dy  it  in  a  more  complex  manner  to  a  difficult  piece  of 
engineering  encountered  in  providing  a  railroad  undcrcrossing 
on  a  sharp  skew.  Foundation  conditions  required  the  carry- 
ing of  the  footings  to  rock  at  an  elevation  .some  IS  ft.  or 
more  below  the  rail  level  of  the  lower  track,  or  1.3  ft.  below 
the  level  at  which  a  retaining  wall  would  serve  any  useful 
purpose.  This  condition  led  to  the  development  of  a  design 
in  which  the  floor  load  is  transmitted  by  means  of  a  trans- 
ver.se  concrete  girder  to  a  row  of  reinforced  concrete  piers 
spaced  from  7  to  10  ft.  apart  and  extended  to  rock  founda- 
tion. This  same  form  of  construction  is  used  for  both  inter- 
mediate piers  and  those  forming  the  abutments,  except  that 
in  the  latter,  curtain  walls  are  provided  between  the  piers 
to  retain  the  earth  fill.  Hence,  these  piers  serve  both  as  col- 
umns to  support  the  vertical  load  of  the  deck  and  as  counter- 
forts to  take  the  lateral  thrust  of  the  curtain  walls.  As  these 
curtain  walls  can  serve  no  useful  purpose  below  an  elevation 
of  about  3  ft.  below  the  ba.se  of  rail,  they  are  not  carried 
below  that  level,  being  virtually  suspended  between  the  piers. 
These  walls  have  a  normal  thickness  of  10  in. 

Owing  to  the  skew  of  the  structure  there  are  two  wings. 


km  indicated  the  economy  of  extending  the  wall  construction 
u.sed  for  the  abutments,  that  is,  to  build  cantilever  wing  walls 
projecting    from   the  ends  of  the  abutment.     The   resulting 
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General   Layout   of  the   Skew   Railway 

design  is  shown  in  the  plan  and  photographs,  and  contains 
only  a  small  portion  of  the  material  which  would  have  been 
required  for  wings  supported  on  their  own  footings.     Owing 
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43  ft.  and  46  ft.  long,  respectively,  that  are  turned  against 
the  embankment,  and  two  other  wings  18  ft.  and  20  ft.  long, 
respectively,  that  are  on  the  two  corners  where  they  turn 
awav  from  the  embankment.  For  the  two  long  wings  the 
only  practicable  solution  was  to  use  independent  wings  de- 
signed as  reinforced  concrete  counterfort  retaining  walls.  In 
the  case  of  the  two  short  wings,  however,  a  study  of  the  prob- 


to  the  fact  that  this  extended  portion  acts  as  a  cantilever  in 
resisting  the  earth  pressure  and  is  of  much  longer  span  than 
the  intermediate  cross  walls,  it  was  necessary  to  make  this 
portion  of  the  wall  thicker,  it  being  21  in.  at  the  bottom  of 
the  inner  end.  The  first  section  of  the  abutment  curtain 
wall  adjacent  to  the  wing  wall  is  also  given  a  greater  thick- 
ness, as  shown  in  the  horizontal  section. 
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This  structure  has  a  number  of  other  peculiarities  that 
require  some  explanation.  The  situation  at  this  crossing  is 
one  affording  very  limited  headroom,  so  that  it  was  neces- 
sary to  use  a  relatively  thin  floor.  A  still  further  complica- 
tion arose  from  the  fact  that  the  two  lower  tracks  are  not 


HairSecfiomlPhn  Half  Top  Plan.  ""  '  Section  A  A 

Details  of  Wings  for  a  9  ft.  by  8  ft.  Culvert 

parallel  and  are  separated  by  a  greater  distance  than  is  neces- 
sary for  operating  clearance.  To  shorten  the  span  length  as 
much  as  possible,  two  intermediate  rows  of  supports  were 
provided,  so  as  to  form  two  spans  of  16  ft.  net  clearance  for 
the  two  tracks,  with  a  short  third  span  in  the  middle  to  take 
up  the  remaining  space.  The  intermediate  piers  were  made  of 
such  length  that  the  floor  construction  could  span  crosswise 
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rather  than  along  the  skew  and  15-in.  36-lb.  I-beams  encased 
in  concrete  were  used  for  the  portions  of  the  two  longer  spans 
carrying  the  major  portion  of  the  track  load,  while  the  outer 
portions  of  these  spans  and  the  short  intermediate  span  were 
designed  as  true  reinforced  concrete. 

These  designs  were  developed  under  the  immediate  direc- 
tion of  Elmer  Zarbell,  assistant  engineer,  and  under  the  gen- 
eral supervision  of  W.  H.  Courtenay,  chief  engineer  of  the 
Louisville  &  Nashville,  Louisville,  Ky. 


Award  May  End  Yard 

Rates  for  Enginemen 

THE  PRECEDENTS  estaljHshcd  by  the  Wage  Board  during 
the  period  of  federal  control  are  continued  by  law  un- 
til September  1,  1920,  and  will  probably  be  continued 
indefinitely  after  that  date  as  a  matter  of  policy.  Apparently, 
therefore,  precedents,  and  consequently  practices  and  wages 
now  prevailing  in  railroad  .service  will  continue  to  be  opera- 
tive. The  agitations  which  have  brought  about  these  prece- 
dents during  the  past  two  years  will  also  be  continued  with- 
out interruption  or  alleviation.  It  is  this  fact  which  gives  a 
peculiar  significance  to  a  majority  award  and  a  dissenting 
opinion  rendered  in  the  arbitration  case  involving  the  East 
St.  Louis  Junction  Railroad  (Stockyards  terminal),  and  its 
engineers  and  firemen  with  reference  to  the  application  of  the 
so-called  transfer  rate  to  its  switch  engines. 

The  rate  for  engineers  and  firemen  on  yard  engines  estab- 
lished by  the  United  States  Railroad  Administration  is  less 
than  the  rate  established  for  engineers  and  firemen  on  road 
engines.  In  Interpretation  15,  to  General  Order  27,  it  is  held 
that  the  road  rate  shall  also  apply  to  engines  engaged  in 
various  classes  of  service,  neither  yard  nor  road  service,  but 
including  transfer  service  and  unclassified  service.  The  re- 
sult of  this  interpretation  has  been  that  the  railway  brother- 
hoods have  been  endeavoring  to  extend  the  scope  of  applica- 
tion of  the  so-called  transfer  rate,  which  in  turn  means  that 
the  road  rate  is  gradually  being  applied  more  and  more  in 
detail  to  switch  engines  engaged  largely  in  yard  service.  As 
a  result  of  an  instance  of  this  kind  a  disagreement  came  about 
between  the  officers  of  the  East  St.  Louis  Junction  and  the 
representatives  of  its  engineers  and  firemen  and  the  matter 
was  submitted  to  arbitration. 

Albert  Phillips,  vice-president  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Lo- 
comotive Firemen  and  Enginemen,  was  selected  by  the  em- 
ployees to  serve  on  the  arbitration  board.  C.  E.  Smith,  con- 
sulting engineer  at  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  was  selected  by  the  com- 
pany as  its  representative  and  Judge  S.  J.  Peelle  was  ap- 
pointed by  the  United  States  Board  of  Mediation  and  Con- 
ciliation as  the  third  member.  The  latter  was  later  elected 
chairman  of  the  board. 

The  majority  award,  made  after  hearings  held  in  St.  Louis, 
Mo.,  on  February  3  to  7  inclusive,  grants  the  transfer  rate 
to  the  engineers  and  firemen  employed  on  this  road.  Mr. 
Smith,  dissented  from  this  award  and  in  so  doing  presented 
his  reasons  therefor  in  a  separate  brief.  In  so  doing  he  said, 
'Tf  this  matter  involved  the  East  St.  Louis  Junction  alone, 
the  matter  would  not  be  of  national  importance  but  the  ap- 
plication of  the  majority  award  to  other  roads  that  have  sim- 
ilar conditions  would  in  a  sense  practically  wipe  out  the  yard 
rate  for  switch  engineers  and  firemen  at  practically  every 
point  in  the  country  where  any  interchange  whatever  is  made 
with  foreign  roads.  Manifestly  this  was  never  the  intent  of 
the  establishment  of  the  transfer  rate  or  unclassified  service, 
and  the  general  application  of  this  award  as  a  precedent  would 
remove  the  differential  that  has  existed  between  road  and 
)ard  service.  Then  would  follow  a  demand  by  the  road  en- 
gineers and   firemen   for  the  former  differential." 

The  Majority  Award 
The  majority  award  reads  in  part  as  follows:  "The  prin- 
cipal question  submitted  in  the  agreement  of  arbitration  is  as 
follows :  '  ( 1 )  Whether  the  service  which  the  engineers,  fire- 
men, and  hostlers  are  engaged  in  takes  and  carries  the  trans- 
fer rate  pay,  and,  if  not  in  their  entirety,  to  what  extent  such 
employees  in  said  service  are  entitled  to  transfer  rates.' 

"The  .service  under  consideration  consists  of  the  handling 
of  cars  on  tracks  of  the  East  St.  Louis  Junction  and  indus- 
trial tracks  adjacent  thereto,  and  at  times  moving  cars  to  and 
from  and  over  tracks  of  other  railroads. 
"Prior  to  federal  control  and  before  the  issuance  of  Gen- 
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oral  Onlir  J7  by  tlic  Railroad  Administration,  tlic  following 
rates  wcri'  ii\  elTect:  enginwrs  $4.55  per  ilay,  firrnu'ii  ;ji2.95 
per  day. 

"Under  provision  and  interpretation  of  General  Order  27, 
the  rates  were  increased  as  follows:  engineers  $5.66  per  day; 
firemen  $4.10  per  day.  The  foregoing  rates  applied  to  all 
engineers  and  firemen  and  on  all  engines  in  the  .service  of  the 
company. 

"Under  Supplement  15  to  Cleneral  Order  27,  a  .schedule  of 
rates  was  provided  for  engineers  and  firemen  in  freight  serv- 
ice and  a  separate  schedule  of  rates  for  engineers  and  fire- 
men in  yard  service,  with  a  provision  that  engineers  and  fire- 
men engaged  in  certain  designated  and  unclassified  service 
would  be  paid  freight  rates. 

"Under  Interpretation  1  to  Supplement  15  to  General  Or- 
der 27,  the  following  question  (No.  85)  was  submitted  to 
and  decided  by  the  director  general  of  railroads. 

"  'Is  it  to  be  understCKxl  that  the  negotiated  rates  men- 
tioned under  the  head  of  "Special  Allowances"  in  Interpreta- 
tion 2  to  General  Order  27,  for  example,  the  $4.50  rate  for 
engineers  and  the  $3.00  for  firemen,  which  were  increased 
under  the  daily  table,  are  to  be  retained  as  minima  if  the 
rates  provided  for  yard  service  for  the  class  of  engine  used 
do  not  exceed  such  rates?  Decision:  The  service  comes 
within  the  provisions  of  unclassified  service  taking  through 
freight  rates.' 

"In  the  judgment  of  a  majority  of  the  board  the  service 
involved  in  this  case  is  not  wholly  transfer  service;  neither 
is  it  entirely  yard  service;  but  is  rather  of  an  unclassified 
nature,  for  which  as  hereinbefore  set  forth  an  intermediate 
rate  (neither  yard  nor  road)  has  heretofore  applied. 

"Therefore,  there  having  been  in  effect  a  rate  which  was 
neither  a  yard  rate  nor  a  road  rate,  a  majority  of  the  board 
holds  that  the  service  comes  within  the  term  'unclassified'  as 
referred  to  in  the  above  question  and  decision  thereon  herein- 
before quoted,  and  the  rate  shall  be  as  provided  for  through 
freight  service,  according  to  size  of  engines,  in  Article  4  of 
Supplement  15  to  General  Order  27. 

Dissenting   Opinion  of  C.  E.   Smith 

As  stated  before,  Mr.  Smith,  representing  the  railroad 
company,  did  not  concur  in  this  award  and  subsequently  filed 
the  following  dissenting  brief  outlining  his  reasons  for  re- 
fusing to  agree  to  the  award: 

"The  East  St.  Louis  Junction  is  essentially  a  terminal 
switching  railroad  serving  the  East  St.  Louis  stock  yards, 
several  large  packing  houses  and  a  number  of  other  indus- 
tries. The  extreme  length  of  its  main  line  is  less  than  1^^ 
miles.  Connections  are  made  with  several  other  railroads. 
The  distance  between  the  head  blocks  of  the  various  connec- 
tions of  the  East  St.  Louis  Junction  and  the  head  blocks  of 
the  interchange  tracks  of  the  connecting  roads  are  as  follows: 

Feet 

Ssuthern     300 

Terminal    (E.    St.    Louis) 900 

Wabash     2,100 

Terminal    (Madison    Yd.) 6,100 

Wiggins    Ferrv     6,700 

Vandalia 6,100 

".\s  a  rule  the  foreign  lines  deliver  cars  at  the  interchange 
tracks  on  the  Ekst  St.  Louis  Junction  and,  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent, call  for  and  haul  cars  away  from  those  interchange 
tracks.  The  East  St.  Louis  Junction  engines  move  the  cars 
between  its  interchange  tracks  and  the  various  stock  chutes 
and  industry  tracks,  and  also  handle  a  portion  of  the  out- 
going cars  over  the  lines  and  distances  enumerated  above  to 
the  interchange  yards  of  the  various  railroads. 

"The  record  shows  that  the  number  of  cars  handled  to  the 
interchange  tracks  of  other  roads  by  the  East  St.  Louis  Junc- 
tion engines  usually  consist  of  one  to  four  movements  a  day 
consisting  of  comparatively  small  cuts,  most  of  which  do  not 
exceed  10  or  15  cars;  although,  in  an  exceptional  case  76  cars 
were  handled  in  one  cut  double  headed. 

"Witnesses  for  the  men  testified  that  the  work  of  the  en- 


gine wa.i  divided  alniD^t  e(|Ually  between  yanl  switdiiiig  on 
the  tracks  of  the  Junction  and  interchanges  with  other  roads. 
I'his  was  later  controverted  by  the  sworn  testimony  of  the 
vice-president  of  the  company,  that  out  of  a  total  of  l.<6  en- 
gine-iiours  daily  on  the  Juik  tion,  4J/1.  hours,  which  amounts 
to  3.3  i)er  cent  of  the  total  engine  hours,  would  be  consumed 
in  making  interchange  deliveries  with  foreign  roads. 

"The  brotherhood  contended  throughout  the  hearing  that 
the  .service  performed  by  the  East  St.  Louis  Junction  engines 
is  transfer  service  and  made  no  other  contention.  It  is  sig- 
nificant that  the  majority  award  does  not  classify  this  service 
as  transfer  service.  There  is  not  one  word  of  sworn  testi- 
mony in  the  record  that  the  switching  service  of  the  East  St. 
Louis  Junction  is  unclassified  service,  but  on  the  other  hand 
the  record  states  that  it  has  always  been  classified  as  yard 
service;  yet  the  majority  award  of  this  board  holds,  contrary 
to  the  evidence,  that  the  service  is  unclassified  and,  therefore, 
entitled  to  the  road  rate. 

"The  brotherhood  arbitrator  laid  great  stress  up>on  the  fact 
that  where  a  negotiated  rate  applied  the  road  rates  should 
have  been  applied  under  Supplement  15.  Reference  to  Supple- 
ment 15  and  the  correlated  documents  indicates  clearly  that 
the  negotiated  rate  to  which  reference  is  made  is  a  rate  that 
was  negotiated  to  make  a  higher  allowance  to  the  yard  switch- 
men on  account  of  performing  transfer  service.  No  evidence 
was  introduced  to  show  that  the  rates  heretofore  paid  on  the 
Junction  were  negotiated  with  any  reference  to  transfer  serv- 
ice and  it  was  the  conclusion  of  a  majority  of  the  arbitrators, 
the  chairmen  and  the  writer,  that  the  service  did  not  consist 
of  transfer  service.  As  the  rate  had  not  been  negotiated  with 
any  allowance  for  transfer  service  in  mind,  the  ruling  aj>- 
plying  to  rates  negotiated  for  that  purpose  should  not  apply. 
"Practically  the  majority  award  was  ba.sed  on  Question  85 
of  Interpretation  1  to  Supplement  15  to  General  Order  27, 
and  the  answer  thereto. 

"The  reference  to  negotiated  rates  mentioned  under  the 
head  of  'special  allowances'  in  Interpretation  2  to  General 
Order  27  reads  as  follows: 

(1)  'The  negotiated  rate  since  the  arbitration  of  the 
engineers  and  firemen  in  the  east  and  west,  for  transfer 
service,  for  example,  the  $4.50  rate  for  engineers  and  the 
$3.00  rates  for  firemen  in  the  western  territory  shall  be 
increased  under  section  B  of  Article  2.  Where  through 
freight  rates  apply  to  transfer  service  the  increase  under 
Section  E,  Article  2,  will  apply.' 

"This  interpretation  clearly  relates  to  transfer  service  and 
was  not  a  proper  precedent  for  deciding  the  case  at  hand,  as 
the  East  St.  Louis  Junction  rates  had  not  been  negotiated  for 
transfer  service  but  have  always  been  considered  yard  rates, 
although  at  times  higher  than  the  going  yard  rates.  That 
interpretation  is  not  a  precedent  for  the  case  in  hand. 

"In  the  Buffalo,  Rochester  &  Pittsburgh  case  (No.  417) 
the  Railway  Board  of  Adjustment  decided  as  follows: 

'Section    1.      When    the   service   performed    during   the 

day   is   confined   strictly   to   industrial   switching   of   cars 
'  arriving  on   the  different   roads  mentioned,   or  from   the 

industries  to  the  different  roads,  yard  rates  shall  apply. 

However,  should  one  or  more  cars  be  handled  from  one 

road  to  another  during  the  course  of  a  day's  work  by  the 

joint  engine,  the  transfer  rate  will  apply.' 

"The  majority  decision  was  reached  the  same  day  the  hear- 
ing closed  and  without,  in  my  opinion,  sufficient  considera- 
tion of  the  issues  involved.  The  record  was  not  consulted 
once  and  the  applicability  of  the  precedents  was  not  carefully 
considered. 

"Although  the  actual  amount  of  money  involved  is  not 
extremely  large,  yet  it  is  large  in  proportion  to  the  operations 
and  resources  of  the  Junction.  The  award  of  the  two  arbitra- 
tors established  a  new  precedent  which  may  have  a  far-reach- 
ing effect.  It  is  unfortunate  that  such  an  important  question 
could  not  have  been  considered  by  a  board  of  three  compe- 
tent, disinterested  arbitrators." 
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Employees  of  the  Minnesota,  Dakota  &  Western  at  in- 
ternational  Falls,  Minn.,  who  have  been  on  strike  since  De- 
cember, 1919,  returned  to  work  on  March  27,  after  an  agree- 
ment had  been  reached  between  the  company  and  the  men. 
The  strike  at  International  Falls  became  so  serious  in  De- 
cember that  Governor  Burnquist  of  Minnesota  ordered  the  state 
militia  to  the  town.  The  troops  were  not  withdrawn  until  about 
three  weeks  ago. 

G.  H.  Parker,  controller  of  the  Railroad  Administration, 
has  issued  a  circular  to  carriers  whose  property  was  under 
federal  control,  calling  attention  to  section  206  of  the  trans- 
portation act  of  1920,  requiring  payments  of  final  judgments, 
etc.,  rendered  subsequent  to  February  29,  1920,  to  be  made 
out  of  the  revolving  fund  created  under  section  210.  Chief 
accounting  officers  of  the  carriers  must  not  approve  for  pay- 
ment from  federal  funds  any  such  judgments,  etc.,  or  set  up 
in  the  federal  accounts  in  any  manner  the  amounts  of  such 
judgments.  Further  instructions  will  be  issued  outlining  the 
procedure  to  be  followed. 

Twelve  passengers  were  injured,  one  of  them  fatally,  as  a 
result  of  a  collision  on  the  Ninth  avenue  elevated  line  of  the 
Interborough  Rapid  Transit  Company,  New  York  City,  near 
the  Rector  street  station  on  the  morning  of  April  12.  Two 
southbound  trains,  one  of  six  cars  and  the  other  of  seven, 
were  running  on  converging  tracks  and  one  of  them,  running 
past  a  stop  signal,  ran  into  the  side  of  the  other,  and  one 
car  was  knocked  off  the  elevated  structure  and  lodged  against 
a  brick  building.  Some  of  the  injured  persons  fell  to  the 
street.  The  engineman  at  fault  had  been  in  the  service  34 
years  without  before  being  involved  in  any  serious  accident. 
With  the  signal  which  was  disregarded  there  was  an  auto- 
matic train  stop,  but  this  was  so  located  as  to  serve  its 
purpose  only  for  trains  moving  at  very  low  speed,  whereas  in 
this  case,  the  train  was  moving  at  a  rate  considerably  faster 
than  the  prescribed  limit. 

The  Commission  on  Car  Service. 

In  a  circular  addressed  to  the  railroads  on  April  8,  Chair- 
man Kendall,  of  the  Commission  on  Car  Service,  American 
Railroad  Association,  said  that  reports  from  the  steel  mill 
districts  indicate  an  extreme  shortage  of  the  long  low-side 
gondolas  for  movement  of  finished  product.  At  most  of  the 
plants  the  storage  facilities  have  been  exhausted,  resulting 
in  reduced  hours  of  work,  restricting  the  manufacture  and 
forwarding  of  shipments  for  which  there  is  a  heavy  demand. 
The  situation  is  further  aggravated  by  the  loss  of  labor  which 
it  will  be  difficult  to  replace.  These  cars  are  not  adaptable 
for  coal  traffic,  and,  said  Mr.  Kendall,  "it  is  very  important 
that  each  road  issue  instructions  prohibiting  the  misuse  of 
these  cars  and  providing  for  their  prompt  return  to  the 
owners,  that  they  may  be  utilized  to  relieve  urgent  require- 
ments." 

Memphis  Terminal  Property  to  Be  Sold 

The  sale  of  18  acres  of  ground  in  Memphis,  Tenn.,  origin- 
ally bought  by  the  Memphis  Railroad  Terminal  Company 
for  the  location  of  a  Union  passenger  station,  will  be  closed 
shortly.  The  property  was  purchased  in  1907  by  lines  enter- 
ing Memphis  and  plans  for  the  buildings  were  drawn  up  at 
that  time,  but,  on  account  of  the  inability  of  the  proprietary 
lines  to  agree  in  regard  to  the  project,  the  plan  was  aban- 
doned. Later  two  stations  were  built.  One,  known  as  the 
Union  Station,  is  used  by  the  Louisville  &  Nashville,  the 
Nashville,  Chattanooga  &  St.  Louis,  the  Southern,  the  Mis- 
souri Pacific  and  the  St.  Louis  Southwestern.  The  other, 
known  as  the  Grand  Central  station,  is  used  by  the  Illinois 
Central,  the  Yazoo   &   Mississippi  Valley,   the   St.   Louis-San 


Francisco,  and  the  Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  Pacific.  The 
ground  has  consequently  been  idle  since  it  was  sold  to  the 
railroads  and  recently  negotiations  were  opened  by  two 
firms  seeking  new  sites  for  plants. 

Coal  Prices  Declared  Too  High 

Present  high  prices  of  bituminous  coal  were  characterized 
as  inexcusable  on  any  theory  of  supply  and  demand  or  on 
any  economic  principle  in  a  formal  statement  issued  by 
Herbert  N.  Shenton,  secretary  of  the  U.  S.  Bituminous  Coal 
Commission,  which  adjudicated  the  dispute  between  the  soft 
coal  operators  and  miners.  Neither  the  advice  of  the  com- 
mission to  buy  and  store  coal  early,  the  requirements  of  the 
export  trade,  the  status  of  car  service,  the  daily  output  of 
the  mines,  the  weather  conditions,  nor  supposed  shortage  of 
supply  explain  in  any  manner  the  rise  in  prices,  which  are 
out  of  all  relation  to  the  increase  in  the  cost  of  production 
caused  by  higher  wages  granted  by  the  commission,  Mr. 
Shenton  said.  After  reviewing  the  factors  contributing  to 
the  sky-rocketing  of  prices,  he  concludes  that  they  will  soon 
decline.     Continuing,  he  says: 

"The  fear  of  immediate  suffering  from  car  shortage  !,eems 
to  figure  in  the  reasons  for  the  flurry.  There  were  sufficient 
cars  and  motive  power  to  distribute  this  unusual  production 
of  the  past  few  months,  on  account  of  careful  and  energetic 
car  distribution.  These  cars  and  motive  power  are  prac- 
tically all  available,  and,  while  there  is  definite  need  for  more 
or  both  in  order  to  stabilize  the  industry,  there  is  no  imme- 
diate serious  threatening  of  a  car  shortage  such  as  has  not 
existed  during  the  winter,  unless  it  is  necessary,  because  of 
emergencies,  to  divert  coal  cars  for  other  purposes.  The 
more  open  weather  conditions  and  the  efforts  to  improve 
allocation  of  cars  by  the  Car  Service  Commission  of  the 
American  Railroad  Association  give  promise  of  a  greatly 
improved  car  situation  in  the  near  future.  There  is  no  rea- 
son to  believe  that  there  will  be  a  limited  supply  of  coal  for 
the  domestic  market.  Efforts  are  being  made  to  stabilize 
prices  through  regulations  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission and  by  special  legislation.  The  educational  cam- 
paign for  early  buying  and  storage  will  also  tend  to  stabilize 
the  market.     .     .     ." 

Butting   Collision   on   a   StafT-Operated   Line 

On  the  evening  of  June  19,  1919,  a  butting  collision  between 
a  passenger  train  and  a  freight  on  the  East  Indian  Railway 
at  milepost  763,  near  Firozabad,  resulted  in  IS  passengers 
and  four  men  on  the  locomotives  being  killed,  and  a  large 
number  of  persons  injured;  and  the  fire  which  broke  out 
following  the  wreck  burnt  up  six  passenger  cars  and  caused 
additional  loss  of  life. 

It  appears,  says  the  Railway  Gazette  (London),  in  speak- 
ing of  the  collision,  that  the  tablet  or  token  given  to  the 
engineman  of  one  of  the  trains  was  for  another  section  of 
the  road;  that  is  to  say,  the  token  for  the  B-A  section  was 
given  to  the  train  moving  over  the  B-C  section.  Just  how  the 
mistake  was  made  is  not  explained.  Whether  the  assistant 
stationmaster  gave  the  tablet  to  the  signalman  to  be  handed 
to  the  engineman,  or  whether  the  signalman  took  it  from  the 
stationmaster's  table,  is  not  cleared  up.  The  tokens  for  dif- 
ferent sections  are  differentiated  by  their  shape,  and  also 
are  lettered;  but  evidently  the  men  become  careless  of  these 
details.  The  East  Indian  Railway  uses  Neale's  token  instru- 
ment and  also  some  of  Tyer's;  but  what  was  used  in  this 
case  does  not  appear.  The  committee  which  investigated 
the  collision  recommended  the  introduction  of  some  system 
to  make  it  more  difficult  for  enginemen  to  start  with  a  wrong 
token;  to  improve  locomotive  headlights;  to  provide  better 
means  of  communication  between  tiie  engineman  ;ind  the 
guard   on   freight  trains;  to  put  the  rules  into  a  small  hook 
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instead  of  a  bulky  one;  to  light  passenger  cars  by  elcctriciiy ;       ='"""" 
and   to   equip   passenger   trains    vvitli    ladders   and    hook;    f  )r      | 
■extinguishing  fires.  | 
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Traffic  News 


A  Department  of  Public  Works 

Tiic  question  of  whether  or  not  the  federal  government 
should  establish  a  Department  of  Public  Works  has  lieen 
submitted  for  a  referendum  vote  to  the  1,305  member  or- 
ganizations of  the  United  States  Chamber  of  Commerce.  The 
result  of  the  referendum  will  determine  the  national  chani- 
laer's  attitude  on  this  question  when  it  comes  up  for  Congres- 
sional action.  The  desirability  of  a  federal  Department  of 
Pul)lic  Works  was  suggested  by  the  Engineering  Council,  an 
■organization  member  of  the  national  chamber.  The  En- 
gineering Council  believes  there  is  an  urgent  need  in  the 
national  government  for  such  a  department  to  carry  on  the 
work  of  an  engineering  and  construction  character.  The 
Engineering  Council  has  gone  on  record  as  favoring  ti.f 
adoption  of  the  Jones-Reavis  bill,  now  pending  in  Congress, 
providing  that  the  name  of  the  executive  department  at 
present  designated  as  "Department  of  Interior"  be  changed 
to  the  name  of  "Department  of  Public  Works,"  and  that  the 
head  thereof  shall  continue  to  be  a  member  of  the  Cabinet 
under  the  ofificial  designation  "Secretary  of  Public  Works." 
This  bill  would  transfer  much  of  the  work  now  transacted 
by  bureaus  under  the  Department  of  Interior  to  other  de- 
partments and  would  also  place  additional  bureaus  under  tlie 
new  department. 

I.  C.  C.  to  Create  New  Bureaus 

While  awaiting  the  apiiointment  by  the  President  of  the 
three  new  members  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
the  commission  has  been  engaged  in  strengthening  its  ou-n 
organization  to  enable  it  to  cope  with  the  numerous  new 
duties  imposed  upon  it  by  the  transportation  act.  Early  an- 
nouncement is  expected  of  the  creation  of  a  Bureau  of 
Capital  Issues  to  handle  the  details  of  the  supervision  of 
railroad  security  issues  and  of  a  Bureau  of  Service  to  handle 
-matters  pertaining  to  transportation,  car  service,  embargoes, 
joint  use  of  terminals  and  other  similar  matters  as  to  which 
the  commission  is  given  broad  powers  under  the  new  Jaw. 
While  the  commission's  most  extensive  powers  relating  to 
operating  matters  are  to  be  exercised  only  in  case  the  com- 
mission declares  that  in  its  judgment  an  emergency  e.xists. 
it  is  regarded  as  necessary  to  maintain  an  organization  to 
keep  in  constant  touch  with  the  situation  so  that  the  com- 
mission may  be  prepared  to  act  if  necessary.  The  provisions 
relative  to  regulation  of  security  issues  do  not  become  ef- 
fective for  120  days  from  March  1,  when  the  law  went  into 
effect.  It  is  understood  that  Col.  F.  G.  Robbins,  formerly 
general  superintendent  of  the  Erie  Railroad  at  Chicago,  has 
been  selected  for  appointment  as  director  of  the  Division  of 
Service.  Mr.  Robbins  left  the  Erie  in  January,  1918,  to  accept 
a  commission  as  major  in  the  Engineer  Officers'  Reserve 
Corps,  and  after  some  service  at  Washington  in  the  office  of 
S.  M.  Felton,  director  general  of  military  railways,  went  to 
France  as  assistant  general  manager,  Service  of  Supply,  of 
the  Transportation  Corps,  A.  E.  F.,  where  he  was  promoted 
to  colonel,  .■\fter  the  armistice  he  was  assigned  to  the  office 
of  the  chief  of  engineers  of  the  Army  at  Washington. 

The  commission  has  recently  announced  the  creation  of  a 
new  Traffic  Bureau,  with  W.  V.  Hardie  as  director  of  traffi.c, 
which  has  taken  over  jurisdiction  over  the  Bureau  of  Tariffs, 
the  Fourth  Section  Board  and  the  Suspension  Board  and  will 
have  much  to  do  with  the  adjustment  of  rates  in  the  various 
districts  or  rate  groups  to  meet  the  5'4  per  cent,  standard  of 
return.  Mr.  Hardie  when  appointed  was  assistant  general 
freight  agent  of  the  Missouri,  Kansas  &  Texas,  at  Dallas, 
Tex.,  and  had  been  assistant  to  the  director  of  the  Division 
of  Public  Service  of  the  Railroad  .Administration.  Prior  to 
federal  control  he  had  been  for  ten  years  with  the  Oklahoma 
Traffic  Association,  an  organization  of  shippers,  at  Okla- 
homa City. 

It  is  vmderstood  that  the  new  heads  of  bureaus  of  the 
■commission  are  to  receive  salaries  of  $10,000  a  year,  corres- 
ponding to  those  received  by  the  director  of  the  bureau  of 
-valuation  and  the  chief  counsel. 


The  Central  of  Georgia,  which  owns  and  operates  the 
sleeping  cars  on  its  lines,  has  applied  to  the  Railroad  Com- 
mission of  Georgia  for  authority  to  increase  sleeping  car 
rates  approximately  20  per  cent.  It  is  proposed  to  make  the 
minimum  charge  for  lower  berths  $2  instead  of  $1.50,  and  for 
seats  in  parlors  cars  50  cents  instead  of  45  cents. 

The  Southern  Freight  Rate  Committee,  G.  K.  Caldwell, 
chairman,  announces  the  establishment  of  freight  tariff  bu- 
reaus at  Atlanta,  Louisville,  Richmond,  and  New  Orleans, 
with  the  following  agents  in  charge;  .Atlanta,  J.  H.  Glenn; 
Louisville,  F.  L.  Speiden;  Richmond,  J.  J.  Cottrell;  New 
Orleans,  W.  P.  Emersoli.  The  members  of  the  Southern 
Freight  Rate  Committee,  besides  Mr.  Caldwell,  are  S.  B. 
Mitchell,  formerly  assistant  to  the  freight  traffic  manager 
of  tlie  Louisville  &  Nashville;  C.  McD.  Davis,  formerly  gen- 
eral freight  agent  of  the  .\tlantic  Coast  Line;  E.  K.  Bryan, 
formerly  assistant  general  freight  agent  of  the  Illinois  Cen- 
tral; G.  S.  Rains,  formerly  assistant  general  freight  agent  of 
the  Scabcard  \ir  Line,  and  L.  E.  Chalenor  (secretary),  for- 
merly chairman  of  the  South  Eastern   Freight  Association. 

Old  Dominion  Line 

The  Old  Dominion  Steamship  Company,  one  of  the  best 
known  coastwise  freight  and  passenger  lines,  making  daily 
trips  between  New  York  and  Norfolk,  has  discontinued  this 
line  and  is  going  to  abandon  coastwise  business  entirely. 
Control  of  the  company  has  passed  into  new  hands,  and  it  is 
proposed  to  buy  larger  vessels  and  go  into  the  trans-Atlantic 
trade.  The  Old  Dominion  Line  has  been  running  steam- 
ships between  New  York  and  southern  ports  since  1867. 

Southern  Railway  Agents'  Association 

Six  of  the  principal  railways  of  the  south  are  represented 
in  the  list  of  officers  of  the  Southern  Railway  Agents'  Asso- 
ciation, an  organization  of  development  and  immigration  offi- 
cers which  was  formed  at  a  meeting  at  Atlanta.  Ga.,  on  April 
7.  The  officers  of  the  new  association  are:  president,  W.  L, 
Henderson,  industrial  and  immigration  agent.  Southern  Rail- 
way; vice-presidents,  J.  M.  Jones,  Seaboard  Air  Line;  J.  L. 
Peeler,  Missouri,  Kansas  &  Texas;  H.  B.  Hoyroyd,  Louisville 
&  Nashville;  W.  R.  Tucker,  Atlanta,  Birmingham  &  Atlantic; 
secretary,  J.  F.  Jackson.  Central  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Jackson's 
office  is  at  Saxannah.  Ga. 


Western  Short  Lines  Ask  Rehearing  on  Mail  Pay 

The  Western  Association  of  Short  Line  Railroads  has 
filed  a  petition  with  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
asking  for  a  rehearing  and  a  revised  finding  by  the  Commis- 
sion as  to  the  fair  aiid  reasonable  rates  for  the  transporta- 
tion of  the  mails  and  also  replying  to  the  postmaster  gen- 
eral's petition  for  a  rehearing.  They  allege  that  the  rates 
provided  in  the  commission's  decision  are  not  fair  to  "short 
line"  railroads  in  general  and  to  the  western  short  lines  in 
particular;  and  that  according  to  the  advice  they  have  re- 
ceived from  the  postmaster  general  as  to  the  amounts  they 
are  to  be  paid  on  the  basis  of  the  rates  prescribed  by  the 
commission  the  majority  of  the  western  short  lines  that  have 
heretofore  been  paid  on  the  weight  basis  for  mail  service 
will  suffer  a  very  great  reduction,  exceeding  30  per  cent, 
below  what  they  have  been  receiving  on  the  basis  of  the 
1917  weighing;  and  consequently  less  than  the  pay  based  on 
the  1914  weighing,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  weight  carried 
increased  100  per  cent,  on  such  roads  between  1914  and  1917. 
They  express  the  belief  that  the  commission  did  not  intend 
thus  to  reduce  pay  and  that  higher  rates  and  differentials 
can  be  ordered  without  necessitating  a  re-examination  of  the 
entire  proceeding.  The  western  short  lines  are  represented 
by  Clarence  M.  Oddie. 
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Suburban  Fares  in  Canada 

Tlie  Bonrd  of  Railway  Coimiiissioiicrs  for  Canada,  report- 
ing on  complaints  of  season  ticket  passengers  at  Toronto, 
Montri'al  ami  other  places,  and  on  proposed  advaiu-c-;  in 
fares  filed  by  tlic  railways.  disalU>ws  the  rates  proposed  by 
tlie  carriers,  but  permits  them  to  file  new  tariffs  for  commu- 
tation passenger  traflic,  applicable  between  the  points  in- 
cluded in  the  existing  tariffs  of  commutation  fares,  as  fol- 
lows: 

(a)  50-trip  tickets,  food  for  M)  days,  on  the  basis  of  Syi 
mills  per  mile  of  travel,  subject  to  a  minimum  charge  per 
ride  of  7'/i  cents. 

(b)  40-trip  tickets  (scholars'  tickets),  good  for  30  days, 
on  the  basis  of  4J4  niills  per  mile  of  travel,  subject  to  a  mini- 
mum charge  per  ride  of  7j^  cents. 

(c)  lO-trip  tickets,  good  for  three  inonths,  on  the  basis  of 
2.5  cents  per  mile  of  travel,  subject  to  a  minimum  charge  per 
ride  of  7]^j  cents. 

Daylight  Saving  in  New  England 

"SunmuT  Tinic"  has  finally  been  ordered  by  the  Massa- 
chusetts Legislature  after  long  discussion,  a  bill  having  been 
adopted  to  make  the  standard  of  the  sixtieth  meridian  the 
lawful  time  in  that  state  beginning  April  25.  The  city  of 
Hartford,  Connecticut,  which  adopted  the  sixtieth  meridian 
some  time  since,  has  gone  back  to  the  seventy-fifth,  because 
of  the  refusal  of  the  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford  Rail- 
road to  change  schedules  of  trains  to  accommodate  suburban 
workers;  but  it  is  expected  that  on  April  25  another  attempt 
will  be  made  to  change  the  standard.  The  railroad  company 
has  indicated  its  willingness  to  change  timetables  whenever 
the  different  communities  in  Connecticut,  Rhode  Island  and 
Massachusetts  shall  come  to  an  agreement  as  to  what  they 
desire. 

Daylight-saving  bills  have  been  defeated  in  the  legislatures 
of  New  Jersey  and  in  New  York,  but  in  New  York  it  is  said 
that  another  attempt  will  be  made  this  week.  The  legislature 
of  Maryland  has  rejected  a  bill  to  provide  for  summer  time 
in  the  city  of  Baltimore.  At  Montreal  it  is  announced  that, 
beginning  May  2,  the  principal  Canadian  lines  will  make 
changes  in  the  times  of  trains  to  accommodate  the  cities  and 
towns  which  have  adopted  or  intend  to  adopt  summer  time. 
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Court  News 

Financial  Inability  to  Perform  Repairs  Ordered 

The  l*"lorida  Supreme  Court  refuses  to  issue  a  peremptory  writ 
of  mandamus  to  require  a  railroad  company  lo  repair  its  roadbed 
and  track,  "and  in  doing  so  to  have  due  regard  for"  an  order  of 
ihe  railroad  commissioners  giving  details  for  reconstructing  the 
entire  line  of  the  company's  roadbed  and  track,  especially  where 
the  financial  inability  of  the  company  to  comply  with  the  order 
is  admiited.— State  v.  Taveres  &  Gulf  (Fla.)  82  So.  833, 

Carrier  Not  Obliged  to  Protect  Passenger 

Against  Lawful  Arrest 

The  West  Virginia  Supreme  Court  of  Appeals  holds  that  al- 
though a  railroad  is  obliged  to  use  reasonable  diligence  to  pro- 
tect its  passengers  against  unlawful  assaults,  its  servants  are  un- 
der no  duty  lo  resist  or  interfere  with  a  known  officer  in  making 
an  arrest  of  a  passenger,  unless  they  knew  or  by  rea.sonable  dili- 
gence ought  to  know  that  the  arrest  is  unlawful;  neither  arc  they 
bound  to  make  inquiry  into  such  known  officer's  authority. — 
Clark  V.  Norfolk  &  Western  (W.  Va.)   100  S.  E.  480. 

Liability  for  Brakemen  Falling  Into  Culvert 

The  Kentucky  Court  of  Appeals  holds  that  a  railroad  was  not 
liable  under  the  Federal  Employers'  Limited  Liability  Act  to 
its  brakeman  who,  to  throw  a  switch  for  the  train,  to  do  which 
it  was  not  necessary  to  leave  the  train  at  a  distance  of  more  than 
600  to  700  feet  from  the  switch,  voluntarily  got  off  25  or  30  feet 
from  an  unguarded  culvert,  which  was  893  feet  from  the  switch, 
and  in  the  dark  fell  into  it.  Ordinarily,  a  railroad  company  is 
not  liable  for  an  injury  to  an  experienced  brakeman  or  switch- 
man, by  falling  into  an  open  culvert  or  drain.  The  company 
was  under  no  duty  to  anticipate  that  the  brakeman  would  cross 
the  culvert  and  lo  guard  :t  by  barrier?.— Manuel  v.  L,  &  N.  (Ky.) 
215  S.  W.  280. 


Southern  Rate  Committee 

Carriers  in  Southern  Classification  territory  have  about  com- 
pleted their  rate  organization.  Lincoln  Green,  vice-president  in 
charge  of  traffic  of  the  Southern,  will  be  chairman  of  the  execu- 
tive committee  of  the  new  organization  to  be  known  as  the 
Southern  Freight  Rate  Association,  which  will  take  the  place  of 
the  old  Southern  Freight  Rate  Association,  the  Southeastern  Mis- 
sissippi Valley  Association,  and  the  Associated  Railways  of  Vir- 
ginia and  the  Carolinas.  Those  associations  may  not  be  wholly 
abolished  but,  during  federal  control,  they  did  not  function  to 
any  extent  and  the  question  would  be  more  one  of  revival  than 
of  re-establishment. 

The  headquarters  of  the  new  rate  organization  will  be  in  At- 
lanta, Ga.  The  rate  committee  has  been  tentatively  agreed  on. 
as  follows :  G.  K.  Caldwell,  assistant  freight  traffic  manager  of 
the  Southern,  Washington,  D.  C.,  chairman;  N.  B.  Wright,  as- 
sistant freight  traffic  manager  of  the  Central  of  Georgia,  Savan- 
nah, Ga. ;  C.  McD.  Davis,  general  freight  agent  of  the  Atlantic 
Coast  Line,  Wilmington,  N.  C. ;  E.  K.  Bryan,  assistant  general 
freight  agent  of  the  Illinois  Central,  Memphis,  Tenn. ;  and  G.  S. 
Rains,  assistant  freight  traffic  manager  of  the  Seaboard  Air 
Line,  Norfolk,  Va.  The  appointment  of  Mr.  Davis  is  not  cer- 
tain, but  either  he  or  Roscoe  Doss,  also  connected  with  the  At- 
lantic Coast  Line,  will  be  on  the  committee. 


What  is  the  value  of  an  artificially  low  freight  rate  if  it  dis- 
turbs industry,  leads  to  freight  tieups,  to  partial  or  complete  shut- 
downs of  production  in  various  communities  and  to  the  losses 
due  to  such  a  checking  of  national  energy?  For  the  public  the 
balance  is  far  on  the  wrong  side,  leaving  entirely  out  of  con- 
sideration the  injustice  done  to  investors  in  railroad  securities.- — 
Nczv  York  Tribune. 


Terminal  Companies  Subject  to  Hours  of  Service  Act 

A  terminal  company  w-hich  owned  a  terminal  passenger  station 
and  the  tracks  leading  thereto,  used  by  various  interstate  rail- 
roads, sold  tickets  and  checked  and  loaded  baggage  for  the  com- 
panies' trains,  maintained  a  telegraph  office  through  which  train 
orders  were  transmitted,  operated  all  switches  to  and  from  its 
tracks,  and  through  its  station  master  directed  the  movements  of 
all  trains  while  on  its  tracks.  In  a  civil  suit  for  a  penalty  under 
the  Hours  of  Service  Act,  the  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals,  Fifth 
Circuit,  holds  that  the  company  is  a  common  carrier  engaged  in 
transportation  of  passengers  and  baggage  by  railroad  in  inter- 
state commerce,  although  it  has  no  cars  or  engines,  trainmen  or 
engineers.  It  is  subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  Hours  of 
Service  Act  as  to  its  telegraph  operator  who  transmitted  the  train 
orders.— United  States  v.  Atlanta  Terminal  Co.,  260  Fed.  779. 

Recovery  for  Occasional  Damage  by  Flood 

The  West  Virginia  Supreme  Court  of  Appeals  holds,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  prior  decisions  of  that  court,  that  where  a 
railroad  company  or  other  person  by  temporary  or  permanent 
structures  or  fills  built  in  a  stream  obstructs  the  channel  and 
thereby  diverts  the  regular  flow  of  the  waters  therein,  resulting 
in  occasional  damages  to  the  lands  of  a  riparian  owner,  such 
damages  in  contemplation  of  law  are  impermanent  and  tempo- 
rary, as  distinguished  from  permanent  damages,  and  recovery 
therefor  is  limited  to  the  damages  as  from  time  to  time  they 
occur.  In  the  trial  of  an  action  for  such  impermanent  dam- 
ages it  is  error  to  admit  evidence  of  prospective  or  future  dam- 
ages liable  to  be  sustained  by  the  owner,  and  an  instruction  to 
the  jury  which  does  not  limit  recovery  to  such  temporary  dam- 
ages constitutes  reversible  error. — Covert  v.  C.  &  O  CW  Va.), 
100  S.  E.  854 
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Boiler  Inspection  Act  Violation 

In  an  action  for  the  death  of  a  brakeman,  thrown  under  the 
train  when  his  clothing  came  in  contact  with  an  unguarded  hook 
on  the  tender  of  the  locomotive,  there  was  evidence  that  the 
hook  could  have  been  guarded  when  not  in  use.  The  New  York 
Supreme  Court,  affirmed  by  the  Appellate  Division,  holds  that 
the  question  whether  the  locomotive  was  equipped  with  a  safe 
and  suitable  boiler  and  appurtenances,  as  required  by  section  2 
of  the  Federal  Boiler  Inspection  Act,  and  the  acts  amendatory 
thereof,  v/as  for  the  jury.  Whether  the  hook  was  the  proximate 
cause  of  the  death  was  also  held  a  question  for  the  jury.  Judg- 
ment for  plaintiff  was  affirmed. — Ford  v.  McAdoo,  178  N.  Y. 
Supp.  631,  affirmed  8<50. 

Failure  to  Fence  Evidence  of  Negligence 

The  New  York  Ajipellate  Division  holds  that  the  failure  of  a 
railroad  company  to  comply  with  the  requirement  of  New  York 
Railroad  Law,  §  52,  to  fence  its  road  to  prevent  livestock  going 
thereon  is  evidence  of  negligence  in  favor  of  one  suing  for  the 
death  of  a  child  struck  by  a  train  on  an  unfenced  track  onto 
which  he  had  strayed.  The  court,  reversing  a  judgment  of  non- 
suit on  a  jury  trial,  conceded  that  the  decisions  in  the  various 
states  are  not  in  harmony  on  these  fence  statutes,  but  considers 
that  the  New  York  Court  of  .Appeals,  in  Donnegan  v.  Erhardt, 
119  N,  Y.  468,  has  established  that  there  may  be  a  liability  for 
per.sonal  injuries  for  a  failure  to  comply  with  this  particular 
statute.— Di  Caprio  v.  X.  >'.  C,  178  N.  ^".  .Supp.  626. 

'     Lien  for  "Loss  or  Damage"  Does  not 

Include  Overcharge  on  Freight 

An  overcharge  in  freight  rates  doe.-i  not  entitle  the  person 
overcharged  to  a  lien  on  the  railroad's  roadbed.  In  an  action 
for  overcharge  the  Arkansas  Supreme  Court  held  that  the  right 
to  such  a  lien  must  exist,  if  at  all,  under  the  provision  of  the 
State  statute  (Kirby's  Dig.  §6661)  providing  that  "every  person 
who  shall  sustain  loss  or  damage  to  person  or  property  from 
any  railroad  for  which  a  liability  may  exist  at  law  shall  have  a 
lien  on  said  railroad."  It  is  held  that  "loss  or  damage,"  as  used 
in  the  section,  has  no  reference  whatever  to  an  excess  payment 
of  freight  rates,  but  only  to  loss  or  injurv  to  the  thing  itself. — 
Gallup  V.  St.  Louis,  T.  M.  &  S.  (Ark.)  215'S.  W.  586. 

Maintenance  of  Switching  Tracks,  Etc.,  Across  Streets 

The  Michigan  Supreme  Court  holds  that  where  a  railroad  has 
built  on  its  right  of  way  switching  and  storage  tracks  crossing 
city  streets  without  the  city's  permission,  and  has  continued  to 
use  the  tracks  for  six  years  without  objection,  the  city  is  estopped 
from  requiring  the  railroad  to  remove  its  tracks.  It  is  also  held 
that  a  railroad  which  has  incurred  considerable  expense  in  build- 
ing sidings  on  its  right  of  way  before  a  city  council  rescinds 
its  resolution  granting  permission  to  cross  city  streets,  will  be 
permitted  to  complete  the  tracks  by  extending  them  to  its  main 
track,  so  as  to  relieve  the  situation  as  to  local  freight  and  facili- 
tate the  movement  of  through  freight,  with  safeguards  for  the 
users  of  the  streets. — Citv  of  Flint  v.  Grand  Trunk  Western 
(Mich.)  174  N.  W.  147. 

Implied  Promise  to  Pay  for  Services 

Rendered  Railroad 

A  postmaster,  with  an  office  200  to  300  feet  from  a  railroad 
station  where  mail  was  delivered,  for  four  consecutive  years, 
under  the  impression  that  it  was  his  duty,  the  situation  being 
known  to  the  railroad,  carried  the  mail  from  the  station  to  the 
office  four  times  a  day.  He  then  ascertained  that  the  railroad 
was  under  contract  with  the  government  to  do  this  work.  In  an 
action  by  him  the  North  Carolina  Supreme  Court  held  that  the 
railroad  was  liable  to  the  postmaster  for  the  value  of  the  services 
rendered  for  its  benefit,  under  the  rule  that,  in  the  absence  of  a 
special  contract,  where  one  person  has  rendered  services  of  value 
for  the  benefit  of  another,  which  the  latter  is  under  a  binding 
obligation  to  perform,  and  such  services  and  the  benefits  there- 
from, not  intended  to  be  gratuitous,  have  been  knowingly  ac- 
cepted and  received,  the  law  will  imply  a  promise  to  pay  what 
such  services  are  reasonablv  worth. — Blackwood  v.  Southern 
(N.  Car.")   100  S.  E.  610. 
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London. 
A    daily    train    service    between    Ostend    and    Central    Europe 
is  being  arranged,  and  it  is  hoped  that  it  will  begin  to  run  not 
later  than  May  1,  1920. 

Women  Employed  on  English  Railways 

London. 
In  answer  to  a  question  in  the  British  Parliament  recently  it 
was  stated  that  the  number  of  women  employed  on  English  rail- 
ways on  August  1,  1914,  was  about  12,000,  on  November  11,  1918, 
approximately  66,000,  and  at  the  end  of  lanuary,  1920,  approxi- 
mately 30,000. 

Higher  Rates  on  Italian  Railways 

Lo.NDO.V. 

An  order  has  just  been  issued  by  the  Italian  State  Railways 
imposing  100  per  cent  super-tax  on  the  ordinary  rates  for  foreign 
merchandise  entering  Italy.  This  super-tax  is  applicable  to  the 
distance  to  be  covered  between  frontier  stations  and  the  place 
of  destination. 

Strike  on  Chinese  Eastern  Railway 

Lo.VDON, 

A  Renter  telegram  from  Peking  states  that  on  March  14  the 
Russian  workmen  on  the  Chinese  Eastern  railway  went  out  on 
strike  owing  to  General  Horvath  not  replying  to  their  ultimatum 
lo  hand  over  authority  in  the  railway  territory  to  the  Provisional 
Government  of  Siberia.  The  Chinese  authorities  took  immediate 
measures  to  stop  disturbances  and  warned  the  strikers  that  they 
would  be  turned  out  of  Manchuria  unless  they  resumed  work 
immediately.  The  strikers  had  counted  on  the  co-operation  of 
the  Chinese  workmen  who  failed  to  respond. 

Exports  of  Locomotives  in  February 

The  exports  of  locomotives  in  February  numbered  132  valued 
at  $4,588,074,  as  compared  with  146  in  January  valued  at  $4,159,- 
214.  The  larger  part  of  the  February  total  was  consigned  to 
Poland,  Italy  and  Cuba.  The  detailed  figures,  as  compiled  by 
the  Division  of  Statistics  of  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic 
Commerce,  are  as  follows : 

Exports    of    Steam    Locomotives  in    February 

rountries                                                      Ntnnbcr  Dollars 

I'al.y       ' 30  1,114,000 

Spain     1  20,125 

panada     6  51,107 

Salvador     i  23,325 

Mexico    4  41,376 

.Tamaica     i  12,500 

Other    British    West    Indies 1  5  785 

Cuba 12  314'.815 

Dominican    Republic    :  .  .  1  7  gOO 

Argentina     J  21^000 

Brazil    6  136,505 

Chile    1  3.835 

China     4  81,537 

Japanese    China    ■ 8  350.680 

British   India    1  g,650 

Dutch   East   Indies 6  299.040 

.Tapan     2  12.144 

British    South    -Africa 3  179,250 

Poland   and   Danzig 41  1,903,600 

Total     132  $4,588,074 

Railway  Strike  in  Spain 

London,  March  25. 
The  railway  strike  in  Spain  is  spreading  to  the  principal  lines 
throughout  the  country  with  a  rapidity  denoting  a  widespread 
organization.  The  Federation  of  Spanish  Railwaymen  recently 
issued  a  statement  declaring  that  if  the  government  did  not  enable 
the  railway  companies  to  increase  wages,  they  would  declare  a 
general  strike  on  all  lines.  On  March  23  practically  every  train 
in  Spain  stopped,  but  there  has  been  no  disorder.  The  govern- 
ment's efforts  to  maintain  a  skeleton  service  have  failed,  and  the 
railway  companies  were  informed  that  if  a  solution  is  not  found 
at  once  the  government  would  take  immediate  steps  to  end  the 
strike.     It  is  reported  that  on  March  24  the  government  issued 
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a  royal  ortUr  iulvaiicinK  lo  ilic  railway  coinpaiiii-s  a  sum  suHi- 
cifiil  to  pay  for  one  inontli  ilu-  imri'a.si'  in  wani-s  ilcmanilcd  by 
tin-  omployces.  Tiio  parliament  ini-anwhilc  will  discuss  meas- 
ures to  sati>fy  the  requiremcnt.s  of  the  railway  service.  This 
temporary  arrangement  by  which  it  is  hojied  to  end  the  strike 
today  leaves  the  real  question  open  for  another  government  to 
solve,  since  the  mission  of  the  pre-cnt  cabinet  en(K  with  tin- 
approval  of  the  hnd>;tt   on   .\pril  '', 

Committee  to  Investigate  Electrification 

.•\  note  in  this  column  in  the  Raikcay  .luc  of  .\pril  2  (page 
1167),  spoke  of  the  formation  of  a  committee  in  the  Ministry 
of  Transport  to  investigate  the  electrification  of  the  English 
railways.  The  committee  in  addition  to  the  names  given  in 
the  item  in  question  will  also  include  I'hilip  Dawson,  consult- 
ing engineer,  and  Roger  T.  Smith,  electrical  engineer  of  the 
Great  Western  and  president  of  the  Institute  of  Electrical 
Engineers. 

In  view  of  the  inquiry  about  to  be  undertaken,  it  may  be 
noted  that  the  London  &  North  Western  is  contcmplatiiii; 
an  elcctritication  scheme,  which  will  enable  it  to  run  trains 
between  Watford  and  Euston,  a  distance  of  about  17  miles, 
but  this  cannot  be  done  until  the  widening  between  Queeii"s 
I'arlc  and  Chalk  Farm  has  been  completed. 

The  Midland  Railway,  under  the  provision  of  the  Tilbury 
and  Southend  Section  Purchase  Act  of  1912,  is  under  obliga- 
tion to  seek  powers  to  electrify  the  railway. 

Proposals  for  the  elcctritication  of  the  suburban  portion 
of  the  Great  Eastern   Railway  are  under  discussion. 

The  London  &  South  Western  Railway  is  considering  the 
electrification  of  the  portions  of  its  lines  not  now  electrified. 

The  London,  Brighton  &  South  Coast  has  i)lans  ready  for 
the  complete  electrification  of  all  the  suburban  lines  not  now 
electrified  and  is  also  considering  electrification  of  the  main 
line  from  London  to  Brighton,  a  distance  of  about  50  miles. 

The  North  Eastern  Railway  is  considering  schemes  for  the 
■electrification  of  the  main  line  from  York  to  Newcastle,  a 
distance  of  80  miles,  and  also  the  loop  line  from  Notherallcr- 
ton  to  Ferryhill  via  Stockton,  a  distance  of  about  31  miles. 

The  Great  Western  Railway  is  completing  the  electrical 
■equipment  of  the  line  over  which  the  trains  of  the  Central 
London   Railway  will  run  to  and  from  Ealing  Broadway. 


Exports  of  Car  Wheels  and  Axles  in  February 

The  exports  of  car  wheels  and  a.xles  in  February  reached  a 
value  of  $1,217,199,  as  compared  with  only  $652,251  in  January. 
Half  the  February  total  was  included  in  shipments  to  France. 
The  detailed  figures  as  compiled  by  the  Division  of  Statistics  of 
tl>e  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce  were  as  follows: 
Exports  of  C.\r  WuEEts  and  .\xi,es  in  February 
Countries 

France     $657,603 

Italy      29,250 

Russia    in    Europe 9,000 

Spain     123,241 

England    175 

Ireland     10,616 

Canada    55,115 

Costa   Rica 1,429 

Guatemala ...  25 

Nicaragua 98 

Panama     1.989 

Mexico    48,395 

Jamaica     372 

Cuba    95,872 

Haiti     184 

Dominican    Republic     1,856 

Argentina    5,697 

Brazil     2.083 

Chile     '. S.905 

Colombia     7.653 

British    Guiana 363 

French  Guian.n 133 

Pern     /.:.. 13.545 

Venezuela     ."". 519 

China     .-.o.. 90 

Chosen '.•.' 902 

Dutch    East    Indies 4.450 

Hongkong    9,075 

Japan     22,910 

Russia    in    Asi^ 94,320 

.■\ustralia     1.392 

New  Zealand    101 

Philinpine    Islands     5.466 

British  WeU  Africa.  .  .  .  '.  .".' 120 

British    South    .Africa 4.255 

Total      SI.217.199 


Exports   of   Railway   Cars   in   February 

l'^.\l".rls  of  freiglit  cars  ni  Icbrnary  totalid  1,''W),  valued  at 
$3,574, 30<) ;  of  iiasscnger  cars,  to  the  value  of  $8,^„V)5 ;  of  cars  for 
other  railways  677,  valued  at  $400,074,  and  of  pans  oi  cars  to 
the  value  of  $1,747,746.  The  detailed  figures  as  conqjiled  by  the 
Division  of  Statistics  of  the  liureau  of  I'oreign  and  Domestic 
Commerce  were  as  follows: 

KXI'ORTS    Ol     CVH<    I  i)«    Uaii.wws    in    Fkiiihiakv 

For 
I'asRciiKer        Freight  and  other     other  railways 


Countricfi  Number 

Cuba     i  $73,365 

Colombia    !      10,0"0 

I'rancc     

Italy    

Canada    

Mexico    

Jamaica     

Dominicnn    Repub- 
lic      

Hongkong    

-osta  Rica 

Haiti      

Ecuador    ,  . 

British    Gui;ma 

Russia    in    Kuroyjc ,    

Spain    

England    

Scotland     

Honduras     

Nicaragu:i     

Salvador     

Argentina     

Hrazil      

Chile      

Peru    

Uruguay     

China    

Japanese    China 

British     India 

Japan    

Russia    in    Asia.        

.Australia     

Philippine   Islands 

Belgian    Kongo    


Ntunber 

431 

12 

965 

506 

10 

20 

29^ 


$577,432 
22,000 

1,892,360 

959,320 

14.364 

47,700 

35,810 

180 
25,200 


'Sti 


mber 

215 

3 

200 

'23 
7 
30 


$83,010 

315 

19,515 

iio.Hsi 

770 
44.640 


56        36,641 


20 

100 


Parts 
of 
cart 
$115,708 
323 
1.317.804 
8,016 
72,938 
1,551 
40.965 

I4.82t 


1,960 

96.150 

5.622 

600 


2,165 

34.253 

49 

6.363 

250 

77,430 

450 

2.530 

1,183 

49 

286 

1,789 

6,290 

1,578 

21,858 

1,300 

2,844 

1,651 

5.600 

1.861 

1,300 

3.421 

280 

840 


Total 


6     83.365        1.986     3,574,366       677     400,074      1.747,746 


Exports  of  Railway  Track  Material  in  February 

E.xports  of  rails  in  February  totaled  31,241  tons  valued  at 
.SI, 724,970;  of  spikes  2,787,036 'lb.  valued  at  $117,130,  and  of 
switches,  frogs,  splice  bars,  etc.,  to  the  value  of  $411,538.  The 
detailed  figures,  as  compiled  by  the  Division  of  Statistics  of  the 
Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce  were  as  follows : 
Exports    of    Car    Wheels    and    .\xles    in    February 


Spikes 

Steel  rails 

Switches, 
frogs, 
splice 

bars,  etc. 
$2,204 

Countries 
r.elGiuni 

Pounds 

.  :  :  :  :  :^;  :  :  .  :     _'  :      :      :o\  :  :  :  :■<      :<m'  :  :c;_h'-'w',-:      :      •   :r';^vo'  :  :<vi'  :  •' 

Tons 
237 
997 

4,603 

62 

'  "669 
•••■7J2 
""363 

'"594 
""885 

ie 

1 

13 

7,763 

41 

"i;485 
904 

'  2i667 

8 

132 

40 

164 

""535 

430 

142 

7.161 

56 

252 
114 
ISO 
111 

$15,456 

59,295 

248,186 

3783 
'42,1 '52 
'45;965 
'26^292 

'3S',66i 
'49,773 

"i;i57 

80 

1,028 

422,706 

1,826 

'  76;862 
58,823 

i65',927 

524 

6,768 

'    1,14.1 
12,114 

'2Ki97 

26.636 

6.034 

412.320 

"3!302 
16.082 
7.179 
8.642 
8.177 

31,941 

33.848 

160 

Norway     .... 
Russia   in    Eu 

rope 

'41','o'do' 

'  '8.'i76 
1,482 

England     

2,450 
672 

Ireland      

622 

7,980 
31,300 

7,688 

8,258 

17 

1,000 

'  .V,6o6 

3,957 
1  359 

240 

Mexico     

228,831 

45,379 

317 

5.585 

Barbados     .  . . 

Trinidad    and 
Other  British 

Tobago. . . 
West   Indies 

855J83 
12,065 

550 

689 

93.679 

French    West 
Haiti     

Indies 

617 

2,238 

5,865 

6,271 

93 

Dominican    Republic    

61,900 

Bolivia     

Brazil     

229.702 
36.964 
19.720 
40.000 
46,960 
22,400 

39,910 

Chile     

263 

8.039 

43 

Peru     

7,292 

10,634 

3.000 

4,411 

1,091 

Briti<;h    India 
Dutch    East    I 

ndies 

'ieisoo 

418.431 
644.000 

10.507 
27,247 

Russia    in    .^sia 

Australia      

New    Zealand    

Philippine    Islands    

British    South    Africa 

Portuguese    Africa     

"   "iS8 
1,364 
8.138 

27.701 
.183 

Total      2.787.036     $117,130       31,241    $1,724,970     $411,538 
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Equipment  and  Supplies 


Locomotives 

Mitsui  &  Co.,  New  York,  are  iiuiuiring  for  6  or  12  Consolida- 
tion type  locomotives  for  tlie  Taiwan  Railway,  Formosa. 

The  Northern  Pacific  is  inquiring  for  25  Mikado,  25  Pacific, 
20,  8-wheel  switching  locomotives,  and  6  Mallet  type  locomotives. 

The  Pittsburgh,  Aliegheny  &  McKees  Rocks  has  ordered 
one  0-6-0  type  locomotive  from  the   Porter  Locomotive  Works. 

The  Stani).\rd  Tank  Car  Company,  Masury,  Ohio,  has  or- 
dered one  0-6-0  type  locomotive  from  the  Porter  Locomotive 
Works. 

Canadian  National. — D.  B.  Hanna,  chairman,  announces  that 
orders  for  equipment  totaling  $25,000,000  in  value  have  recently 
been  given  as  follows :  Canadian  Locomotive  Company,  Kings- 
ton, 45  locomotives ;  Montreal  Locomotive  Works,  67  locomo- 
tives; Canadian  Car  &  Foundry  Company,  Montreal,  18  sleeping 
cars,  12  dining  cars,  20  baggage  cars,  1,000  box  cars,  600  refrig- 
erator cars,  80  cabooses ;  Eastern  Car  Company,  Trenton,  N.  S., 
SCO  box  cars,  1,150  coal  cars,  6  snow  ploughs;  National  Steel  Car 
Company,  Hamilton,  1,500  box  cars;  Preston  Car  &  Coach  Com- 
pany, Preston,  Ont.,  20  cabooses;  Hart-Otis  Car  Company,  Mon- 
treal, 350  ballast  cars.  Part  of  these  orders  ha\e  already  been 
announced  in  the  Raihvay  Age. 


in  tlie  Railway  .l,^^•  of  April  9,  this  road  will  buy  904  stock  cars, 
and  30  milk  cars,  ll  is  also  rebuilding  1,(X)0  all-steel  coal  cars 
(if  55  tons  capacity  each. 


Freight  Cars 


The  New  York,  Chicago  &  St.  Louis  is  inquiring  for  500  box 
cars. 

The  American  Trading  Company  is  inquiring  for  4,  30-ton 
bo.x  cars. 

The  Richard  De  Cou  Company,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  is  inquir- 
ing for  10  sugar  cane  cars. 

The  Bethlehem  Steel  Company,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  is  inquiring 
for  500,  70-ton  all  steel  hopper  cars. 

The  Northwest  Trading  Company,  Chicago,  is  inquiring  for 
30  underframes  and  trucks  for  export. 

The  Missouri,  Kansas  &  Texas  has  ordered  150  tie  cars 
from  the  Mt.  Vernon  Car  &  Manufacturing  Company. 

The  Cuba  Northern  has  ordered  350  box  cars,  of  40'  tons' 
capacity  each,  from  the  American  Car  &  Foundry  Company. 

J.  S.  Young  &  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md.,  have  ordered  four  8,050- 
gal.,  50-ton  truck  tank  cars  from  the  Pennsylvania  Tank  Car 
Company. 

The  Sinclair  Refining  Company,  Chicago,  has  ordered  500 
tank  cars  from  the  General  American  Tank  Car  Company,  and 
500  from  the  American  Car  &  Foundry  Company. 

The  Donner  Steel  Company,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  reported  in  the 
Raihvav  Age  of  March  26,  as  inquiring  for  from  500  to  750,  70- 
ton  hopper  cars,  has  withdrawn  its  inquiry  for  this  equipment. 

The  Pennsylvania  Equip.ment  Company,  1420  Chestnut  street, 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  is  in  the  market  for  10  steel  underframe  flat 
cars  of  30  to  40  ton  capacity,  and  36  ft.  to  40  ft.  long;  also 
for  SO  80,000  lb.  capacity  flat  cars  40  ft.  long. 

The  Union  Pacific,  reported  in  the  Raihvay  Age  of  March  19 
as  being  in  the  market  for  2,000  all-steel,  100  per  cent  drop-bot- 
tom general  service  gondola  cars  of  100,000-lb.  capacity,  has 
ordered  1,000  of  these  cars  from  the  Ralston  Steel  Car  Com- 
pany and  1,000  from  the  Pullman  Company. 

New  York  Central. — This  road  has  ordered  500  hopper  cars 
from  the  Pressed  Steel  Car  Company.  Through  a  typographical 
error  this  was  reported  as  50  cars  in  our  issue  of  April  9.  In 
addition   to  the  8,000  freight  cars   let   by  this   road,  as  reported 


Passenger  Cars 


The  United  Railways  of  PIavana  are  iiKpiiring  for  12  third- 
class  passenger  coaches. 

The  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works  is  iiuiuiring  for  4  sleeping 
cars  and  one  dining  car  for  export. 

The  Pere  Marquette  is  contemplating  the  purchase  of  47  cars 
for  passenger  train  equipment. 

The  Louisville  &  Nashville  has  ordered  13  passenger  coaches 
from  the  American  Car  &  Foundry  Company. 

New  York  Central. — This  road  will  buy  11  mail  cars  and  12 
all-steel  dining  cars,  in  addition  to  the  passenger  train  cars  re- 
cently ordered,  as  reported  in  the  Raihvay  Age  of  April  9. 

The  Hudson  &  Manhattan,  reported  in  the  Railway  Age  of 
Feliruary  20  as  being  in  the  market  for  25  subway  cars,  has 
ordered  this  equipment  from  the  .American  Car  &  Foundry  Com- 
pany. 

Iron  and  Steel 

Mitsui  &  Co.,  New  York,  are  inquiring  for  24,000  tons  of 
80-lb.  rail  for  the  Pekin-Mukden  Railway. 

The  Delaware,  Lackawanna  &  Western  has  ordered  a  turn- 
table from  the  American  Bridge  Company  calling  for  about  100 
tons  of  steel. 

The  United  Railways  of  Hav.\na  have  ordered  6,000  tons  of 
80-lb.  rail  and  accessories,  from  the  United  States  Steel  Prod- 
ucts Company. 

The  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy  has  awarded  a  contract 
to  the  American  Bridge  Company,  Chicago,  for  six  turntables 
aggregating  432  tons  of  steel. 

The  New  York  Central  has  ordered  200  tons  of  fabricated 
steel  from  the  .American  Bridge  Company  for  new  bridges  to  be 
put  up  at  Ro'^hester,  N.  Y.,  and  at  Canton. 


Ffinn   the   IiHliaiiardis  Xcifs 

Just  One  Ailment  After  Another!! 
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Supply  Trade  News 
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The  Lakcwocd  Engineering  Company,  Clevclainl,  Ohio, 
has  awarileil  to  (.'larcnci'  1.  McNair,  Jr.,  of  Cloquet,  Minn., 
its  first  prize  of  $1,000  for  the  best  essay  on  industrial  haul- 
age, enipiiasizinR  tlu-  usefulness  of  tier-lift  trucks  made  by 
the  Lakewood  Company. 

Charles  A.  Coons,  whu  resigned  as  secretary  and  ireasurer 
of  the  I'axton-Mitciieli  Company,  Umalia,  Neb.,  on  April  1, 
will  enter  the  railway  supply  business  in  Omaha.  Mr.  Coons 
has  been  connected  with  the  Paxton-Mitchell  Company  for 
the  last  14  years  and  prior  to  that  time  was  in  the  motive 
poW'Cr  and  car  dejiartment  of  the  I'nion   Pacific  lor  20  years. 

Karl  J.  Eklund,  general  manager  ol  Mudj^ie  &  Co.,  has  been 
elected  \  ice-president  in  charge  of  sales  and  service.  In  this 
capacity  Mr.  Eklund  will  also  have  charge  of  western  sales 
for  the  Pilliod  Com- 
pany. Swanton,  Ohio. 
and  the  Chambers. 
Lyle  Company.  Mr, 
Eklund  was  born  on 
July  8,  1884.  and  en- 
tered railroad  service 
as  a  blacksmith's  helper 
in  the  shops  of  the 
Boston  &  Maine. 
After  three  years  as  an 
apprentice  machinist 
he  was  employed  on 
various  railroads  as  a 
journeyman  machinist. 
In  1908  he  returned  to 
the  Boston  &  Maine  as 
machinist  and  foreman 
in  the  Keene,  N.  H.. 
shops,  and  on  March  1. 
1910,  he  became  con- 
nected with  the  Pilliod 
Company     as     a     valve 

gear  inspector.  On  February  1,  1915.  he  was  appointed 
assistant  to  the  president  of  the  Pilliod  Company,  with  head- 
quarters at  New  York  City.  He  occupied  this  position  until 
April  1,  1917,  when  he  was  appointed  assistant  to  the  presi- 
dent of  Mudge  &  Co.,  Chicago,  and  served  in  this  capacity 
until  his  appointment  as  general  manager  on  March   1,   1918. 

The  H.  K.  Ferguson  Company,  engineers  and  builders, 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  has  opened  for  the  convenience  of  its 
eastern  customers  an  otifice  at  21  West  Forty-third  street, 
New  York,  in  charge  of  L.  D.  StaufFer.  This  w^as  incorrectly 
reported  in  the  Railii:ay  Age  of  April  9,  as  the  H.  K.  Fair- 
banks Company. 

H.  U.  Morton,  vice-president  of  the  Dunbar  Manufacturing 
Company,  Chicago,  has  been  elected  president  of  that  com- 
pany, succeeding  Thomas  Dunbar,  who  has  resigned.  Tlic- 
Dunbar  Manufacturing  Company  during  the  period  of  the 
war  was  engaged  entirely  on  w'ar  work  and  received  an  awai  il 
for  distinguished  service  for  quantity  production  of  artiller)- 
ammunition  bodies.  The  company  has  resumed  the  manu- 
facture and  sale  of  its  various  railway  appliances  and  is  also 
in  position  to  manufacture  steel  doors  for  cars,  steel  press- 
ings, stampings  and  drawn  steel  shades. 

R.  T.  Walsh,  general  sales  manager  of  the  Sullivan  Ma- 
chinery Company,  Chicago,  for  the  past  eight  years,  has  been 
appointed  vice-president  in  charge  of  sales  and  has  also  been 
elected  a  director.  Mr.  Walsh  was  born  in  Massachusetts 
and  received  his  education  at  Worcester  Polytechnic  insti- 
tute, graduating  in  1900.  He  entered  the  service  of  the 
Sullivan  Machinery  Company  at  Claremont,  N.  H.,  and  after 
several  months  was  assigned  to  the  western  branch  of  the 
company  at  Denver,  Colo.,  as  a  salesman.     In  1906  he  was 


K.    T.    Eklund 


.ippiiinteil  Taeilic  (Oast  m.inager.  with  lieacl(|uarters  at  San 
l'"ranciseu,  Cal.  lie  was  prumoled  lo  l-'uroijcan  sales  man- 
ager, with  headquarters  at  l-ondon,  Kng.,  live  years  later, 
and  in  1913  he  was  appointed  as  general  sales  manager,  which  po- 
sition he  has  held  until  his  recent  promotion. 

The  properties  of  tjie  Southern  Locomotive  Valve  Gear 
Company,  Knoxville,  Tenn.,  have  been  purchased  by  Gen- 
eral L.  D.  Tyson  fforincr  president)  and  associates,  and  re- 
organized as  the  Southern  Valve  Gear  Company,  with  ample 
capital  and  facilities  to  take  care  of  any  and  all  demands  for 
Southern  valve  gears  and  lirown  i)ower  reverse  gears.  The 
olTuers  f)f  the  new  company  arc:  General  L.  D.  Tyson,  presi- 
dent; Forrest  W.  Andrews,  vice-president;  William  Whaley, 
general  manager,  and  H.  P.  Strayer,  secretary.  The  hea<l- 
([uarters  of  the  new  company  arc  at  Knowille. 


Haskell  &  Barker  Car  Company 

Net  earnings  of  the  Haskell  &  Barker  Car  Company,  Inc., 
Chicago,  for  the  year  ending  January  31,  1920,  amounted  to 
93,126,6.53,  from  which  was  deducted  a  depreciation  appropriation 
of  $3,000,000  and  estimated  federal  taxes  of  $1,100,000,  leaving  a 
balance  for  the  stockholders  of  .$1,727,653.  Quarterly  dividends 
of  $1  a  share  retiuiring  a  total  of  $f<Xfl,000  have  been  paid  out  of 
the  year's  earnings,  leaving  $847,653  as  a  net  addition  to  the 
previous  surplus. 

The  income  aceou'i'.s  for  the  year  ending  January  31,  1920,  is 
Rs  follows  : 

Gros.s    earnings $3,743,131 

From  car  dep-nrlineiil,  foundries,  discoinits  and  other 
sources    $534,185 

r,ess:  Repairs,  renewals,  seneral  maintenance  of 
buildings  and  other  equipment  since  April  6,  1917, 
under  regulations  of   1918  revenue  act 81,293 

615.478 

N'et    earnings    $3,127,653 

I.ess:   Reserve  for  renewals  and  replacements $300,000 

Four   quarterly   dividends    paid 880,000 

1.180,000 

.Surplus    profits    for    year $1,947,653 


Trade  Publications 

Tank  Car  Center  Sills. — The  Pennsylvania  Tank  Car 
Company,  Sharon,  Pa.,  describes  its  type  A-1  center  sill  in 
a  booklet  entitled  "One  Reason  Why  Pennsylvania  Tank  Cars 
Are  Used  by  Leaders  of  Industry."  Although  the  book- 
let briefly  describes  the  construction  of  the  sill,  it  deal  prin- 
cipally with  tests  conducted  by  Professor  Endsley  of  the 
University  of  Pittsburgh  at  the  testing  laboratory  of  the 
Union  Draft  Gear  Company  in  December,  1918,  to  determine 
the  relative  strength  of  the  type  A-1  center  sill,  which  is 
patented  and  used  exclusively  by  the  Pennsylvania  Tank  Car 
Company,  and  the  type  A  center  sill,  now  in  general  use. 
The  booklet  contains  a  number  of  illustrations. 


Photograph  from    Underwood  <S*    Underwood,  N.   Y. 

Traveling  on  the  Trans-Siberian 
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Railway  Financial  News 


Canadian  Pacific— See  editorial  elsewhere  in  this  issue. 

Chicago  &  Eastern  Illinois.— William  J.  Jackson  has  been  ap- 
pointed receiver  succeeding  Thomas  H.  Deeds,  who  is  to  re- 
main with  the  company  as  financial  assistant  to  Mr,  Jackson. 

Chicago  &  North  Western. — The  stockholders  at  a  special 
meeting  approved  a  new  refunding  mortgage  and  authorized 
the  absorption  of  eleven  proprietary  companies,  all  of  whose 
stock  is  now  owned  by  the  Chicago  &  North  Western.  The 
new  mortgage  will  be  a  first  lien  on  these  properties  and  the 
bonds  are  to  be  dated  May  1,  1920.  The  purpose  of  the  new 
mortgage  is  to  provide  for  refunding  the  entire  bonded  in- 
debtedness, aggregating  $213,653,000,  of  which  $118,770,000  will 
mature  between  1921  and  1948  and  for  financing,  from  time  to 
time,  necessary  permanent  improvements,  additions,  better- 
ments, equipment,  etc. 

Gordon   Abbutt,   of   Boston,   has   been   elected   a   director  to 
succeed  Henry  C.  Frick.  deceased. 

Cleveland,  CiNaNNATi,  Chicago  &  St.  Louis. — Festus  J.  Wade, 
of  St.  Louis,  has  been  elected  a  director  to  succeed  Horace  E. 
Andrews,  deceased. 

New  York  Central.^.\  syndicate  headed  by  J.  P.  Morgan  &  Co. 
is  offering  an  issue  of  $36,225,000  New  York  Central  7  per  cent 
equipment  trust  certificates,  dated  April  IS,  1920,  and  maturing 
at  the  rate  of  $2,415,000  annually  from  April  15,  1921  to  1935. 
The  issue  is  being  offered  at  par  and  accrued  interest. 


ceived  the  permission  of  the  Connecticut  Public  Utilities  Com- 
mission to  issue  6  per  cent  equipment  notes  to  the  amount  of 
$4,813,930. 

New   York,   New   Haven   &   Hartford. — This   company  has  re- 

Pennsylvania. — Percival  Roberts,  Jr.,  has  resigned  as  a  director. 
Michigan  Central. — A.  H.  Harris  has  been  elected  a  director 
to  succeed  Henry  Russell,  deceased. 

Pittsburgh  &  West  Virginia. — Reports  are  current  that  action 
has  been  taken  by  the  board  of  directors  looking  to  the  sepa- 
ration of  the  West  Side  Belt  Railroad  from  the  Pittsburgh 
Terminal  Railroad  &  Coal  Company,  and  its  merger  into  the 
Pittsburgh  &  West  Virginia,  thus  placing  all  railroad  proper- 
ties in  one  corporate  organization. 


The  failure  of  this  strike  is  certain,  even  if  it  should  appar- 
ently grow  worse. — The  New  York  Times. 

"If  private  operation  be  unsatisfactory,  the  threat  of  retaking 
by  the  government,  this  time  for  good  and  all,  will  hejig  over- 
head. The  challenge  is  for  the  ablest  railroad  minds  and  cour- 
ageous financiers,  under  adverse  conditions,  to  render  such  ad- 
mirable service  that  government  ownership  talk  will  not  be 
tolerated." — Roberts   Walker,  President   Chicago    &  Alton. 

It  would  be  foli  y  of  the  worst  sort  to  permit  the  railroads  to 
become  more  inefficient,  or  even  to  continue  as  they  now  are.  The 
rehabilitation  of  the  railroads  ought  to  have  been  one  of  the 
main  points  of  a  careful  program  of  reconstruction,  put  into 
operation  immediately  £.fter  the  signing  of  the  armistice.  Now 
it  is  one  of  the  prime  needs  of  the  nation,  and  as  it  cannot  be 
accomplished  without  the  aid  of  the  national  government  that 
aid  should  be  given  promptlj',  along  reasonable  lines,  to  an 
amount  necessarv  to  accomplish  the  purpose  required. — Pueblo 
(Colo.)  Chief. 


Canadian  Pacific  Railway  Company— Thirty-Ninth  Annual  Report 


To    the   Shareholders: 

The  accounts  of  the  company  fr.r  the  year  ended  December  31,  1919, 
show   the   following   results: 

Gross   earnings    $176,929,060.00 

Working  expenses    ; 143,996,023.58 

Net    earnings    $32,933,036.42 

Deduct   fixed   charges 10.161.509.77 

Surplus    $22,771,526.65 

Contribution    to    pension    fund 500.000.00 

$22,271,526.65 

From  this  there  has  been  charged  a  lialf- 
yearly  dividend  on  Preference  .Stock  of  2 
per   cent,    paid    October    I,    1919 $1,613,638.42 

And  three  quarterly  dividends  on  Ordinarv 
Stock  of  1J4  per  cent  each,  paid  Tune  30, 
1919,  October  1,  1919,  and  Deceniber  31, 
1919     .  13, 650. COO. no 

15,263,638.42 

$7,007,888.23 

From  this  there  has  been  declared  a  seconfl 
half-yearly  dividend  on  Preference  Stock 
of  2  per  cent  pay-able  April   1,   1920 $1,613,638.42 

And  a  fourth  quarterly  dividend  on  Ordi- 
nary Stock  of  154  per  cent,  payable 
April     1,     1920 4,550,000.00 

6,163,638.42 

Leaving  net  surplus   tor  t!ie   year $844,249.81 

(which     amount     has     been     placed     in 

reserve    to   meet    special    taxes    imposed 

by  the  Dominion  Government) 
In    addition    to    the    above    dividends    on    Ordinary    Stock,    three    per    cent 
was   paid    from    Special    Income. 

2.  The  working  expenses  for  the  year  amounted  to  81.39  per  cent  of 
the  gross  earnings,  and  the  net  earnings  to  18.61  per  cent,  as  compared 
with   78.10   per   cent   and    21.90   per   cent   respectively   in    1918. 

3.  The  gross  earnings  of  your  transportation  system  during  the  fiscal 
year  under  review  exceeded  those  of  anv  previous  year  in  the  history  of 
the  company,  and  exceeded  the  gross  earnings  of  1918  by  $19,391,362,  but 
the  net  earnings  were  less  by  $1,569,351.  This  large  addition  of  $20,960,713 
to  working  expenses  is  due  to  the  great  advance  in  wages  and  the  increased 
cost    of    fuel    and    other    materials. 

Your  Directors  cannot  hold  out  any  hope  of  substantial  relief  for  some 
time  to  come  from  these  high  costs  which  are  reflected  so  strongly  in  the 
operating  expenses  of  the  company,  but  every  effort  is  being  made  to  offset 
the  effect  on  your  revenues  by  economy  in  operation  and  the  extension 
of  the  company's  freight  and  passenger  business.  It  is  not  to  be  expected, 
however,  that  any  normal  increase  in  business  can  possibly  equal  the 
extraordinary  increase  in  wage  and  other  costs  which  all  railway  companies 
have  experienced   during  the   past   two   years. 


4.  The  sales  of  agricultural  land  in  the  year  were  681.763  acres  for 
$13,668,443.  being  an  average  of  $20.05  per  acre.  Included  in  this  area 
were  80,795  acres  of  irrigated  land  which  brought  $52.53  per  acre,  so 
that  the  average   price    for  the  balance   was   $15.68   per  acre. 

5.  There  were  no  sales  of  4  per  cent  Consolidated  Debenture  Stock, 
4   per   cent   Preference    Stock,    or   other   capital   securities   during   the   year. 

6.  The  late  granting  of  the  necessary  statutory  authority,  combined 
with  difficulty  in  securing  labor  and  the  early  setting  in  of  winter  in  the 
West,  prevented  extensive  construction  during  the  year  of  branch  line 
mileage  which  you  authorized  at  the  last  annual  meeting.  Your  Directors 
are  of  the  opinion  that  reasonable  additional  construction  should  be  gone 
on  with  as  conditions  warrant,  and  your  authority  will  be  asked  for  pro- 
ceeding with  the  construction  of  the  following  lines  and  for  the  issue  and 
sale  of  a  sufficient  amount  of  4  per  cent  Consolidated  Debenture  Stock 
to   meet  the    expenditure,   namely: 

Wymark-Archive  Branch,  25  miles. 
Rosetcwn  South  Branch,  45  miles. 
Weyburn-Lethbridge     Branch     from    Altawan    to     Manyberries.     35 

miles. 
Moose     Jaw     Southwesterly     Branch     from     Consul     Southeasterlv, 

mileage  35  to  60. 
Moose    Jaw    Southwesterly    Branch    from    Assiniboia    Southwesterly, 

30    miles. 
I^eader    Southerly    Branch.    50    miles. 
Duchess  or  Rosemary  North  Branch,  34  miles. 
Cutknife   to   Whitford   Lake   Branch,   40   miles. 
An    extension    of    the    Swift    Current    Northwesterly    Branch    from 

Empress    Northwesterly,    a   distance    of    20    miles. 
.An    extension    of    the    Swift    Current    Northwesterly    Branch    from 
Sedgewick    to    Vegreville,    54    miles. 
Your    directors   appreciate   that    the   construction    of   the   above    lines   can 
July  be  proceeded  with  gradually  in  view  of  the  probable  shortage  of  labcr 
available    for    such    purposes,    but    they    deem    it    desirable    to    obtain    your 
authority   in    order   that   the   work   may   be   gone   on    with    from   time   to  time 
as  circumstances   permit. 

7.  In  order  to  facilitate  the  economic  handling  of  traffic  in  and  out 
of  Winnipeg  your  directors  think  it  desirable  to  double-track  the  line 
extending  from  Winnipeg  to  Molson,  and,  for  the  purpose  of  relieving  the 
main  line  of  pressure  of  traffic  during  grain  shipping  seasons,  that  capital 
expenditure  should  he  made  on  the  Bassano  Branch,  extending  from 
llassano  to  Java,  with  the  view  of  raising  it  to  the  standard  of  the  com- 
pany's main  line,  and  thus  permitting  the  expeditious  and  cheap  handling 
of  grain  and  other  traffic  from  points  west  of  Bassano.  The  estimated  total 
cost  of  these  works  will  be  about  $2,000,000,  but  in  the  opinion  of  your 
directors  the  heavy  present  and  prospective  traffic  in  these  districts  amply 
warrants  the   outlay. 

8.  In  anticipation  of  your  confirmation  your  directors  authorized  capital 
appropriations,  in  addition  to  those  approved  at  the  last  annual  meeting 
for  1919.  aggregating  $3,359,000,  and  subject  to  your  approval  have  author- 
ized expenditures  on  capital  account  during  the  present  year  of  $9,613,353. 
Of  this  amount  the  principal  items  are: 

Replacement  and  enlargement  of  structures  in  perma- 
nent   form    $1,267,144 

-Additional     stations,     roundhouses,     freight     sheds     and 

shops,    and    extensions    to    existing    buildings 2,009.166 

Tie     i)lates,     rail     anchors,     ballasting,     ditching     and 

miscellaneous    betterments     1.113,599 
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Kriilaiciiit  III    'it'    rail    in    main   and    branch    line    Irackn 

Willi  hrnv„r  -.cliui.    979,4W 

Adililiunul    iirininiil   and    •idetrark   accommodatuin . .  . .  4-12,3(13 

New  oo«l  iliuk  at   I'ort  William  'IVrminaU 871,0(X) 

l'rui>oird     new     nation     and     yard     chauKO    at     Troii 

k[v„  1  <H    500,000 

li\i|ii'.>M'iiioMl(  in  connection  with  Telegraph  .Service...  S75,860 

lirili.«h    C'oliiMibia    Coast    Service 135.000 

Mirliaiiical   Department,  machinery  at  various  shii|»...  363, J36 

The  lial.incc  of  the  amount  is  required  for  nii8ccllanci>u.-  works  lu  improve 
facilities  over  the  whole  .'syslcm  and  effect. 

').      S'onr    directors    are    making    provision    for    obtaining    the    followiiii; 
neccssarv  additions  to  your  company's  e<]nipmenl,  namely: 
S  dininit   cars, 
43   sleeping   cars. 
67   air    dnnip    cars, 
J500  si.\ly-ton    box    cars, 
.SCO  refrigerator   cars, 
at   a   total   cost   of   appro-ximately   $13,162,000. 

10.  During  the  course  of  the  year  the  following  sicani'.liips  wen-  di>- 
posed    of,    namely: 

S.S.    Prince    tleorgc, 
S.S.   Princess   Margaret, 
S.S.   Princess  Ma\, 
S.S.   Virginian. 
S.S. Monmouth. 
The   S.S.   War    I'erid.U    ami    W.u    ll.iyl,    lia\i.in   a   ,l<aa-w  iiijlil    li.mianc  .li 
10,500   tons  each,    were   iumcIkimmI. 

n.  \\n\  will  be  askc.l  to  approve  liylaw  No.  'H.  rei.ealiiiK  llv-law  of 
the  .same  luinilicr,  naiiiiii>;  ofTu-ers  autluirizcd  to  prepare  anil  issue  Tarills 
of   Tolls   pursuant   to   the   provisions   of   the    Railway    .\ct   of   Canada. 

12.  The  lease  of  the  Nakusp  and  Slocan  Railway,  exlemling  from 
Nakusp  to  Three  Forks,  with  branches  to  Sandon  and  White  Water,  and 
having  an  aggregate  mileage  of  48.47  miles,  which  was  executed  in  1895 
and  under  which  the  railway  of  that  company  was  leased  to  your  company 
for  a  period  of  25  years  from  July,  1895,  will  expire  in  July  of  the  present 
year.  Voin-  directors  will  therefore  sid)mit  for  your  approval  a  new  lease 
of  the  railway  fo  this  company  for  a  period  of  ninety-nine  years  on  the 
usual  terms. 

13.  .\ppreciating  the  vital  importance  to  Canada  of  the  success  of  the 
Victorv  Loan  of  1919,  v.  ur  company  subscribed  to  $20,000,000.  of  wliiili 
$14,000,000    was    taken    for    the    company's   Special    Investment    I'und. 

14.  The  Consolidated  .Mining  and  Smelting  Company,  in  which  your 
company  has  a  substantial  direct  interest  through  its  holdings  of  bonds 
and  stock  and  upon  the  success  of  whose  undertaking  the  prosperity  of 
Southern  I'.ritisb  CoUnnbia  and  the  consequent  traffic  for  your  railway 
depend  to  a  marked  decree,  will  require  during  the  present  year  additional 
sums  for  needed  extensions  and  additions  to  its  plant.  In  anticipation  of 
your  consent  your  directors  have  decided  to  advance  such  amounts  as  may 
DC  reipiired  pending  llie  making  of  capital  issues  or  other  permanent  h- 
nancial    arrangements   by   the    Consolidated    Company. 

15.  Vour  directors  regret  to  renort  the  death  on  the  ;4th  of  May  last 
of  Mr.  Wilmot  T).  Matthews,  of  Toronto,  who  had  been  a  director  of  the 
companv  for  thirty-one  years,  and  whose  advice  ami  counsel  have  always 
been   ol'  the  utmost  value   to   his   associates   on   the    I'oard. 

During  the  year  the  Hon.  James  Dunsmuir,  of  \'ictoria.  resigned  as 
a  director.  The  Hon.  William  J.  .Shaughnessy  was  elected  to  succeed  the 
Hon.  Janus  IHinsmuir,  ami  .'^ir  John  C.  Katon  was  elected  to  the  Board 
to  fill   the  vacancy  created  by   the  "death   of  Mr.  Matthews. 

16.  The  undermentioned  directors  will  retire  from  office  at  the  approach- 
ing  annual   meeting.      They   are   eligible    for   re-election: 

Sir  John   C.    Eaton, 
Mr.    Cr.vnt    Hall, 
Sir    \'incent    Meredith,    13art., 
Sir    Augustus    M.    Nanton. 
For   the   directors,   E.    W.    Beattv,   President. 
Montreal,   March   15,   1920. 


[{ECKirrH    AND     CXPENDITUBKH. 

Year  iHNDin  Dkccviiku  31,   I9l'i. 
Kki  Kii'Tf: 

Cash   in   hand,   December  31,    1918 $.19,548,416'.' 

Surplus  levenue  at  per  statement $22,271,526.65 

Special    income    as   per   ttatcment 9,049,341.90 

3I,320,«6X 

I.ANO   Dhi'artment; 
Lands   and   townRilcs: 
Proceeds    of    talca    and    interest,    less    can 

cellations     $14,h93,96C.3I 

U.1S   sale,   expense*   and    irrigation 4.284,045.93 

$10,609,914.38 

l)efer;ed  payments  on  previous  ycar'.s  sales       3,228,239.02 

$13,838,153.40 

Amiimil    rcin.'iiniiig    in    Deferred    Payments 

•  m  llu-  sales  of  tin-  year 9.183,640.97  4,654,512.43 

.\i?!ount     received     from     sales    of     government     securities 

and    repayment    of   advances    to    governments 9,017,458  11 

Amount  of  West  Kootenay  Power  &  Light  Co.'s  first 
mortgage  bonds  transferred  from  Miscellaneous  se- 
curities   to    pension    fund    (cost) 35,28.V.it 

Amount  applied   in  reduction   of  cost  of  mining  and  other 

properties,   Kxliibit  "D" 17.956.5« 

Increase  in  current  liabilities,  rentals  of  leased  lines  and 
coniions  on  mortgage  bond:-,  and  reserves  and  appro- 
liriatioiis    24,740,569.94 

$109,335,065  ?', 

I'-XPEXDITUHKS 

Dividends   .11    I'reierciice   Stock  — 

2    Per   cent    jiaid    .\pril    1st.    1919 S 1 .61 3,638.42 

2   Per  cent  paid  October   1st,    1919 1,613,638.42 

Dividends  on  Ordinary  Stock — 

2'/i    Per  cent   paid   .\pril    l.st,   1919 $6,500,000.00 

2'/2    Per  cent    paid   June   30th,    1919 6,500,000.00 

2'/i    Per  cent   paid   October    Isf,    1919 6,500.000.00 

2'i    Per   cent   paid   December   31st.    1919..  6,500,000.00 


$3,227,276.84 


Construction    of   branch   lines,    Exhibit    "IC" 

.\dditioiis   and   improvements,   main    line   and   branches.    Ex- 
hibit    "F" 

Expenditure  on  leased  and  acquired  lines.   Exhibit   "G".... 

Shops  and  machinery 

Lake    and   river    steamers 

Ocean  and  Coastal  Steamships — 

Pavments  on  steamships  acquired  and  under 

con.struction    $10,394,443.06 

Less   amount    paid    from    steamship    replace- 
ment           8,009,690.30 

Deposited  with  Trustee,  Special   Investment  Fund 


26,000,000.00 
1,415,970.35 

3,095,694.08 

1,198,548.55 

64,452.85 

27,115.40 


2,384,752.76 
6,607,318.59 


CAX.VDIAN    PACIFIC    RAILWAY 

ASSETS 

pROI'EKTV      iN^LSlMENi: 

Railway,  rolling  stock  equipment  and 

lake  and  river  steamers 

Ocean  and  Coastal  Steamships,  Ex- 
hibit   "A"    

Acquired    Securities    (Cost): 

Exhibit   "B"    

Advances   to   Controlled   Properties 

AND  Insurance   Premiums    

Investments  -\nd   .\vailable   Resources: 
(Including  amount   held   in   trust   for 

67o   Note  Certificates,   $58,461,538.37) 
Deferred     pavments     on     lands     and 

townsites    $66,659.93i.4.! 

Imperial   and   Dominion    Governiiieiit 

securities    37,702,580.56 

Provincial   and    municipal    securities.  2,031.721.29 

Debenture    stock   loaned   to    Imperial 

Government    40,000.000.00 

Miscellaneous     investments.      Exhibit 

"C,"    Cost ..  3],762,:i4.S.S 

Assets  in  Lands  and  Properties,   l-'x- 

hibit  "D"    95,211,438.66 

Cash     2,969,683.12 

Working    Assets: 

Material  and  supplies  on  hand $21,990,868.65 

Agents'   and   conductors'   balances...  3,618.072.48 

Net  traffic   balances 809,397.19 

Imperial.       Dominion       and       United 

States  Governments,    accounts    due 

for    transportation,    etc.... 4.176.804.15 

Miscellaneous  accounts   receivable.  .  7,576,884.16 

Cash     in     hand 53.519.420.78 


COMPANY    GENER,\L   n.M.NCE   SHEET.    DECEMPER    31ST.    1919. 

LI.M'.ll.lTIES 
Capital   Stock; 

Ordinarv     stock      $260,000,000.00 

$548,458,756.20  Four  per  cent   Preference   Stock 80,681,921.12 

29,894.172.43        Four    Per    Cent    Consolidated    De- 
benture  Stock    

124.329,836.18        Mortgage  Bonds: 

Algoma   Branch    1st  mortgages   5    per 

8.065.575.66  cent     

Note  Certificates  6  Per  Cent 

Current: 

Audited    vouchers     10,700.097.44 

Payrolls     4,637.770.33 

Miscellaneous     accoun'?    payable....  12.006.966.49 

Accrued:  27,344,834.26 

Rentals   of  leased   lines  and   coupons 

on    mortgage   bonds    

Equipment   Obligations    

Reserves   and   Appropriations: 

Equipment     replacement     3.376,703.28 

Steamship     replacement     23,672,436.83 

Reserve    fund    for   contingencies   and 

for  contingent  war  taxes   38,219.661.53 

276,337.570.91  

Premium  on  Ordinary  Capital  Stock 

Sold     

Net  Proceeds  Lands  and  Townsites 
.Surplus  Revenue  from  Operation... 
Special  Reserve  to  Meet  Taxes  Im- 
posed BY  Dominion  Government... 
Surplus  in  Other   Assets 

91.691,447.41 


$340,681,921.12 
216,284,882.10 


3,650,000.00 
52.0OO.CO0.00 


570.621.38 
7,990.000.00 


65,268,801.64 

45,000,000.00 
91,569,599.26 
127.275,369.58 

3,047,871.02 
98.093.458.43 


$1,078,777,358.79 

J.    LESLIE 
Auditors'  Certificate. 

We  have  examined  the  books  and  records  of  the   Canadian  Pacific  Rail- way  Co.   foi    .„_  ,         ,       . 

annexed   Balance   Sheet   and   Income   Account   therewith,   we  certify  that,   inour    opinion,    the    Balance    Sheet    is    properly    dra 
true    financial    position    of   the    company    at  that    date,    and    that   the   relativelncome  Account  for  the  year  is  correct 


$1,078,777,358.79 

Comptroller. 

the  year  ending   December  31,    1919,   and  having  compared  the 
~  ■  ~  ■       '  up    so   as  to  show   the 


II 


Montreal.    March    8.    1920. 


PRICE,  WATERHOUSE  &   CO., 

Chartered    .Accountants    (England). 
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Securities  Acquired — ■ 

Consolidated  Minins  &   Smelting   Co.   bonds     $J,698,400.0f) 
Lake    Erie    &    Northern    Kv.    1st    niortyage 

bonds     6.700.00 

Nakusp    &•    Slocan    Ry.    bonds 647.072.00 

Alberta    Stock    Yards    Co.,    Ltd.,    preferred 

stock     430.500.00 

Public    Markets,    Ltd.,    of    Manitoba,    stock.  50.000.00 

Trustee     securities      2.201.539.69 

6,034,211.69 

Payments   on   subscription    to    L'ovcrnmcnt    loans 2.037,981.25 

Payment    oi    equipment   obligations 940.000.00 

Increase  in   working  assets  and  advances  to  controlled  prop- 
erties and  insurance  premiums 2,782,322  45 

$55,815  644.81 
Cash  in  band,  December  31st,  1919 53.519,420.78 

$109,335,063.59 

KXHIEIT  "F." 

DET.MLS     of     ICXPE.NDITURE    ON     .ADDITIONS     .\ND     ImpROVEME.NTS    FROM     JANUARY 

1st   to   December   31st,    1919. 
Eastern  Lines — 

Additional    sidings,    buildinss,    stations    and 

yards      $201,367.45 

Permanent    liridses    and    improvements    of 

line     392,153.25 

$593,520.70 

Montreal    Terminals    )42,940.44 

Quebec  Joint  Terminals 23,317.77 

Western  Lines — 

Additional    sidinas,    buildini^s,    stations    .•ind 

yards $234,394.52 

Permanent    l)ridges    aqd    improvements    of 

line     778,058.14 

Fort   William   Terminals,   including   coalins; 

plant     47.263.92 

Winnipeg   Terminals    2.0/5.51 

Vancouver   Terminals    42,901.75 

Connaught    Tunnel     66,009.47 

Right   of    way    12,680.44 

: $1,183,383.75 

Additions  to  office  buildings  and  hctels 407,107.46 

Telegraph    extensions    and    additions 579,738.12 

Rented  and  temporary  sidina.^ 165,685.84 


$3,095,694.08 


State.ment   ok    Karninc.s    i-OR    the   Year    Embed    December   31st,    1919 

From  passenger.^^     $46,182,151.12 

From  freight     111,064,441.68 

From  mails    1.483,332.26 

From  sleeping   cars,    esnress    and    miscellaneous 18,199,134-94 


Total    $1 76,929.060.00 


Stateme.nt   oi'    Working    Expenses   for   the    Year    Ended   December    31.if, 
1919 

Transportation    expenses    $68,054,174.76 

Maintenance  of  way  an  dstructurcs 28,912,220.30 


Maintenance    of    Equipment 

Traffic  expenses    

Parlor  and  sleeping  car  expenses... 
Expenses  of  lake  and  river  steamers 
General    expenses    


Total 


33,897.727.64 
3,829,686.56 
1,861,428.05 
1.335,003.19 
6,105.783.08 

$143,996,023.58 


Freight   Forwarded 

Years  Ended   December   3Ist 


I'lour,    barrel>    

Grain,   bushels    

Live  stock,    head 

Lumber,    feet    

I'irewood,  cords  .  .  . 
Manufactured  articles 
.\11    other   articles.    tn> 


1918 

13,301,740 

137,070,428 

2,364,870 

3,241,312,802 

339,631 

9.718,373 

9,798,523 


1917 

13,727,970 

213,340,507 

2.190.596 

3.178,554,667 

295,277 

10,148,568 

8,788.423 

i''REiGi-iT   Traffic 
Year- 

^     1917 

Number  of  tons  carried 31,198,685 

Number  of  tons  carried  one 

mile   14,882.991,224      13,014,665.922      11,121,322.012 

Farnings  per  ton   per  mile..  0.70  cents  0.85  cents  1.00  cents 


Passenger    Traffic 


Years  Ended  December  31st 


Number  of   passengers   carried 

Number   of  passengers  carried  one  mile. 
Farnings   per  passenger  per   mile 


1918  1919 

14,502,546  15.815.982 

1,289,280,061  1,776,740,850 

2.39  cents  2.60  cents 


TRAIN    TRAFFIC    STATISTICS— FOR   TWELVE    MONTHS    ENDED    DECEMPER    31st.    1919.    AND    1918 
Earnings   or    Lake    and    River    Steamers    and   of    Kettle  \'ai  lev  Railway  not   Included  in   this   Statement 


Year  ended 
December  31st, 

Train   Mileage—  1919 

Passenger  trains    20,411,110 

Freight   trains    19,994.867 

Mixed    trains     1,943,410 

Total    trains    42,349,387 

Car  Mileai^e — 
Passenger: 

Coaches  and  P.  D.  and  S.  cars 110,759,727 

Combination    cars 2,400.909 

Baggage,   mail   and   express   cars .-.-, 46,196,600 

Total    passenger   cars 1 59,357,236 

Freight: 

Loaded    494,862,169 

Empty     170,620,412 

Caboose     23,988,547 

Total  freight   cars .' 689.471,128 

Passenger  cars  per  traffic  train  mile 7.13 

Freight  cars  per  traffic  train  mile 31.43 

Passenger  Traffic —  

Passengers  carried  (earning  revenue) ^15,671,752 

Passengers    carried    (earning    revenue),    one    mile 1,763,604,596 

Passengers    carried    (earning    revenue),    one    mile,    per    mile    of    road ...  135,727 

Average   journey   per  passenger miles  112.53 

Average    amount   received    per   passenger $2.91 

Average   amount  received   per  passenger  mile cents  2.59 

Average  tiumber  of  passengers  per  train  mile 78.89 

Average  number  of  passengers  per  car  mile 15.58 

Revenue    from    passengers   per   passenger    car   mile cents  40.32 

Total   passcn.s;er  train   earnings   per  train   mile $2.59 

Total  passenger   train      earnings   per   mile   of  road $4,463.87 

Freight  Traffic- 
Tons  of  revenue  freight  carried  one  m.ile 10,926,848,494 

Tons  of  non-revenue   freight  carried  one  mile 1,378.437.805 

Total   tons    (all   classes)    freight   carried    one,  mile 12.305.286.299 

Tons  of  revenue  freight  carried  one  mile  per  mile  of  road 840.928 

Tons    of   non-revenue    freight    carried    one   mile   per   mile    of   road 106.084 

Total    tons    (all    classes)    freight    carried    one    mile    per    mile    of    road 947,012 

Average  amount  received   per   ton    per   mile   of   revenue   freight cents  1.003 

.■\verage  number  of  tons  of  revenue   freight  per  train  mile. 498.07 

Average  number  of  tons  of  non-revenue   freight  per  train   mile 62.83 

Average  number  of  tons   of    (all    classes)    freight   per   train   mile 560.90 

Average  number  of  tons   of   revenue   freight   per  loaded   car   mile.. 22.08 

Average  number  of  tons  of  non-revenue    freight   per  loaded  car   mile 2.79 

-Average  number  of  tons   of    (all    classes)    freight   per   loaded   care    mile 24.87 

Freight   train   earnings  per  loaded  car  mile cents  22.15 

Freight  train  earnings  per  loaded  train  mile $5.00 

Freight  train  earnings  per  mile  of  road $8,434.11 


Year  ended 

December  31s(. 

1918 

16.665.928 

22.3:6.115 

1.966,362 

40.958.405 

A 

Amount  or 
number 

3,745.182 

—2.331.248 

—22,952 

1,390,982 

Per 
Cent 

22.47 
—  10.44 
—  1.17 

3.40 

82,747,310 

28,012.417 

33.85 

2,366,268 

34.641 

1.46 

40.903,961 

5,292,639 

12.94 

126,017.539 

33,339,697 

26.46 

539,157,440 

—44,295,271 

—8.22 

199.157.368 

-28,536,956 

—  14.33 

25,343,851 

—1,355,304 

—5.35 

763,658.659 

—74,187,531 

—971 

6.76 

.37 

5.47 

31.44 

—.01 

—.03 

14.396,753 

1,274,999 

8.86 

1,280,533,734 

483,070,862 

37.72 

98,550 

37,177 

37.72 

88.95 

23.58 

26.51 

$2.12 

$0.79 

37.26 

2.38 

.21 

8.82 

68.73 

10.16 

14.78 

15.04 

.54 

3.59 

35.81 

4,51 

12.59 

$2.15 

$0.44 

20.47 

$3,078.88 

$1,384.99 

44.98 

12,885,684,625 

—  1,958,836,131 

—  15.20 

1,423,459.482 

—45,021.677 

—3.16 

14.309,144,107 

—2,003,857,808 

—  14.00 

991,680 

—  150,752 

—  15.20 

109,549 

—3,465 

—3.16 

1,101.229 

—154,217 

—  14.00 

0.847 

0.156 

18.42 

530.44 

—32.37 

—6.10 

58.60 

4.23 

7.22 

589.04 

—28.14 

—4.78 

23.90 

—  1.82 

—7.62 

2.64 

.15 

5.68 

26.54 

—1.67 

—6.29 

20.24 

1.91 

9.44 

$4.49 

$0.51 

11.36 

$8,398.25 

$35.84 

.43 
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Executive 

A.  E.  Sweet,  U.Ur.il  iiiaiiaKir  ni  tlic  El  Paso  &  South- 
western (liiriiiK  loileral  (■(uitiol  and  from  March  1  K<;'it''al 
manager,  with  headquartiTs  at  El  I'aso,  Tex.,  has  been  elected 
vice-president  and  general  manager  in  charge  of  operation  of 
the  same  system,  elTectivc  March  10. 

Edward  D.  Crosley,  who  has  been  ilccl.d  vici-prcsidcnt  of 
the  I'hiladelpliia  &  Reading,  with  hcadciuarters  at  Philadel- 
phia, as  noted  in  the  Raihvay  Age  of  March  5  (page  746), 
served  as  chairman  of  the  Trunk  Line  territory  coal  and 
coke  committee  of  the  Railroad  Administration  during  federal 
control,  as  well  as  coal  traflic  manager  of  the  Central  of  Nev; 
Jersey  and  the  Philadelphia  &  Reading.  Mr.  Crosley  began 
railroad  work  as  clerk  in  the  otVice  of  the  auditor  of  the 
Indiana,  Bloomington  &  Western,  now  part  of  the  Cleveland, 
Cincinnati,  Chicago  &  St.  Louis,  .\ftcrwards  he  became  chief 
clerk  in  the  same  office.  Iti  1890  he  went  to  the  Philadelphia 
&  Reading  Coal  &  Iron  Company  as  chief  clerk  to  the  gen- 
eral manager.  In  Seiitember  of  the  same  year  he  became 
line  sales  agent.  lie  was  app<iinte(l  resident  manager  at 
Chicago  in  November,  1893.  In  1898  he  was  appointed  assist- 
ant general  freight  agent  of  the  Philadelphia  &  Reading  Rail- 
road, and  in  July,  1907,  he  became  coal  freight  agent.  He 
later  was  promoted  to  general  coal  freight  agent,  which  po- 
sition he  retained  until  appointed  coal  tratfic  manager  under 
the  Railroad  .\dministration. 

Financial,  Legal  and  Accounting 

I.  Walter  Booth,  who  has  been  appointed  secretary  and 
assistant  treasurer  of  the  Norfolk  &  Western  with  head- 
quarters at  Philadelphia,  as  noted  in  the  Nailwax  Age  of 
March  12  (page  805), 
served  as  assistant  sec- 
retary and  cashier  of 
the  same  road  from 
February  1,  1914,  until 
the  termination  of 
federal  control.  Mr. 
Booth  was  born  on 
April  1.  1883,  at  Phila- 
delphia. He  graduated 
from  the  Central  High 
School  at  Philadelphia 
and  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsyl- 
vania. He  began  rail- 
road work  on  May  1, 
1902,  as  clerk  and  ste- 
nographer to  the  secre- 
tary and  assistant 
treasurer  of  the  Nor- 
folk &  Western,  to 
which  road  he  has 
given  his  entire  rail- 
road service.  On  July  1,  1911,  he  was  appointed  chief  clerk 
to  the  secretary  and  assistant  treasurer  and  retained  that 
position  until  February  1.  1914,  when,  as  noted  above,  he 
became  assistant  secretarj-  and  cashier. 

Duane  E.  Minard,  who  has  been  appointed  general  attorney 
of  the  Erie,  with  headquarters  at  New  York,  as  noted  in  the 
Raihcay  Age  of  April  2  (page  1079),  served  as  assistant  gen- 
eral solicitor  of  the  same  road  until  March  1.  Mr.  Minard 
was  born  on  April  27,  1880,  at  Rockaway  Valley,  N.  J.  His 
first  railroad  service  began  when  he  was  a  clerk  in  the  oiifice 
of  Cortland  &  Wayne  Parker,  attoirneys  of  Newark,  N.  J., 
who  were  retained  by  the  Erie.  He  became  a  member  of 
the  same  firm  in  January,  1909.  He  was  appointed  assistant 
general  solicitor  of  the  Erie  in  1912. 


I.   W.    Booth 


H.  P.  Burns,  who  h.is  been  appointed  acting  general  aiidi- 
liir  of  the  Bangor  &  ,\roostouk,  as  noted  in  the  Railway  Age 
of  March  5  (page  738;,  served  as  iliief  clerk  to  the  auditor 
of  the  same  road  from  1912  until  the  termination  of  federal 
control.  Mr.  Burns  was  born  on  December  29,  1869,  at  St. 
Albans,  Vt.  He  was  educated  in  intblic  schools  and  begaa 
railroad  work  in  March,  1894,  with  the  Central  Vermont. 
I'Vom  1904  until  1907  he  was  chief  i  lerk  of  freight  accountg. 
He  became  traveling  auditor  in  1907  and  retained  that  posi- 
tion until  1912,  when  he  was  appointed  chief  clerk  to  the 
auditor. 


las  been  appointed  comptroller  of 

the  Western  of  Alabama  and  the 

.   at    .\tlanta,   Ga.,  as  noted  in   tin; 


W.    H.    Smith 


William  H.  Smith,  who  I 
the  Atlanta  &  West  Point, 
Georgia,  with  hcachiuartir- 
Railway  Age  of  March 
12  (page  801),  was  un- 
til March  1  auditor  of 
the  Atlanta  &  West 
Point  and  the  Western 
of  Alabama.  Mr.  .Smith 
was  born  on  August  31, 
1868,  at  Greensboro, 
N.  C.  He  was  educated 
in  the  grammar  schools 
of  Charlotte,  N.  C,  and 
.\tlanta,  Ga.  He  be- 
gan railroad  work  in 
September,  1886,  with 
the  Richmond  &  Dan- 
ville, now  part  of  the 
Southern.  He  remained 
with  that  road  until 
1893  as  clerk  and  cash- 
ier at  Atlanta.  He  was 
then  appointed  travel- 
ing auditor.  He  went 
as  traveling  auditor  to 

the  Atlanta  &  West  Point  and  the  Western  of  Alabama  in 
1901.  .'\fterwards  he  became  freight  claim  agent  and  on 
January  1,  1907,  he  was  appointed  auditor.  Mr.  Smith  is  a 
member  of  the  committee  on  general  accounts  of  the  Rail- 
way Accounting  Ofificers'  .Association. 

L.  R.  Powell,  Jr.,  who  has  been  appointed  comptroller  of 
the  Seaboard  Air  Line,  with  headquarters  at  Baltimore,  Md., 
as  noted  in  the  Railway  Age  of  February  27  (page  658),  was 
born  on  March  10,  1884,  at  Portsmouth,  Va.  He  was  edu- 
cated in  the  public  schools  and  began  railroad  work  on  April 
6,  1902,  as  clerk  in  the  office  of  the  auditor  of  passenger  ac- 
counts of  the  Seaboard  Air  Line.  In  1903  he  was  trans- 
ferred as  clerk  to  the  comptroller's  office,  in  which  capacity 
he  served  until  1912,  when  he  was  appointed  chief  clerk  to 
the  comptroller.  In  1913  he  became  general  bookkeeper  and 
filled  that  position  until  1917.  He  was  then  appointed  assist- 
ant comptroller.  On  September  25,  1918,  he  became  auditor 
for  the  corporation. 

Alexander  H.  Elder,  who  has  been  appointed  general  so- 
licitor of  the  Central  of  New  Jersey,  with  headquarters  at 
New  York,  as  noted  in  the  Rail'u^'ay  Age  of  February  27  (page 
661),  served  as  assistant  general  solicitor  of  the  same  road 
and  of  the  Philadelphia  &  Reading  during  federal  control. 
Mr.  Elder  was  born  on  October  8,  1883.  He  graduated  from 
Harvard  University  in  1907,  and  from  Harvard  Law-  School 
in  1910.  In  October,  1911,  he  became  legal  assistant  to 
Franklin  K.  Lane,  interstate  commerce  commissioner. 
Afterw-ards  he  served  for  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission as  examiner  and  then  as  chief  of  the  division  of 
prosecution.  He  became  assistant  general  counsel  of  the 
Central  of  New  Jersey  in  June,  1917,  and  retained  that  posi- 
tion until  he  was  appointed  assistant  general  solicitor  under 
the    Railroad   Administration,   as   mentioned   above. 

Walter  L.  Stanley,  who  has  been  appointed  general  attor- 
ney of  the  Seaboard  Air  Line  with  headquarters  at  Atlanta, 
Ga.,  as  noted  in  the  Raihvay  Age  of  March  12  (page  806) 
served  as  assistant  to  the  federal  manager  of  the  same  road 
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during  federal  control  and  as  staff  oi'ticer  to  tiie  regional  di- 
rector of  the  southern  region.  Mr.  Stanley  was  born  at 
Wythevilie,  Va.,  on  May  24,  1871.  He  graduated  from 
Emory  and  Henry  College  at  Emory,  Va.,  in  1890  and  com- 
pleted a  law  course  at  the  University  of  Virginia  in  1891. 
On  May  25,  1892,  he  entered  railway  service  as  local  counsel 
for  the  Norfolk  &  Western.  From  September  1,  1901,  until 
July  1,  1907,  he  served  as  claim  agent  and  claim  attorney  of 
the  same  road.  He  became  general  claim  agent  in  1907  and 
retained  that  position  until  September  ],  1916,  when  he  was 
appointed  assistant  to  the  president.  On  January  1,  1918, 
he  was  appointed  assistant  to  the  federal  manager,  as  men- 
tioned above. 

John  B.  Duke,  who  has  been  appointed  general  auditor  of 
the  Southern  Railway,  with  headquarters  at  Washington, 
D.  C,  as  noted  in  the  Railway  Age  of  March  5  (page  749), 
served  as  assistant  comptroller  and  assistant  federal  auditor 
of  the  same  road  during  federal  control.  Mr.  Duke  was 
born  on  September  23,  1879,  at  Jackson,  Tenn.  He  studied 
at  the  Southwestern  Baptist  University  and  Vanderbilt  Uni- 
versity. His  entire  service  has  been  with  the  Southern,  the 
employ  of  which  road  he  entered  on  March  5,  1900,  as  clerk 
in  the  office  of  the  auditor  of  freight  accounts.  He  was 
transferred  to  the  comptroller's  office  on  September  1,  1902, 
and  remained  there  as  clerk  until  1906,  when  he  was  ap- 
pointed chief  clerk  to  the  assistant  auditor  at  Augusta,  Ga. 
He  served  as  chief  clerk  to  the  comptroller  at  Augusta  from 
1907  until  1909.  He  was  then  appointed  auditor  of  revenue 
and  from  1914  to  1916  was  assistant  to  the  comptroller. 
Shortly  after  the  establishment  of  federal  control  he  was 
appointed  assistant  comptroller  and  assistant  federal  auditor. 

Operating 

W.  H.  Lokey  has  been  appointed  assistant  trainmaster  of 
the  Charleston  &  Western  Carolina,  with  headquarters  at 
Augusta,  Ga.,  efifective  April  1. 

William  W.  Berry,  trainmaster  of  the  Rocky  Mountain 
division  of  the  Northern  Pacific,  has  been  appointed  inspec- 
tor passenger  train  service,  effective  April  1. 

Howard  William  McAbee,  superintendent  of  the  dining 
car  and  hotel  department  of  the  Denver  &  Rio  Grande,  with 
headquarters  at  Denver,  Colo.,  has  resigned,  effective  May  1, 
to  engage  in  other  business. 

R.  M.  Nicolas,  prior  to  federal  control  superintendent  of 
transportation  and  telegraph  of  Western  Pacific,  with  head- 
quarters at  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  has  been  appointed  general 
car  service  agent  of  the  Northwestern  Pacific,  with  headquarters 
at  Sausalito,  Cal.,  effective  April  1. 

F.  E.  House,  trainmaster  of  the  Erie,  with  headquarters  at 
Elmira,  N.  Y.,  has  been  appointed  superintendent  of  the 
Cincinnati  division,  with  headquarters  at  Marion,  Ohio,  effect- 
ive April  1.  The  Cincinnati  division  has  been  newly  created 
and  consists  of  the  Marion  terminal  and  the  line  Dayton  to 
Marion,  Ohio,  with  headquarters  at  Marion.  It  is  incluf'ert 
within  the  Chicago  region. 

V.  E.  Whitaker,  who  has  been  appointed  superintendent 
of  traffic  and  transportation  of  the  Atlanta,  Birmingham  & 
Atlantic,  with  headquarters  at  Birmingham,  .A.la.,  as  noted 
in  the  Railway  Age  of  March  12  (page  800),  served  during  the 
greater  part  of  federal  control  as  superintendent  of  the 
Georgia  Railroad  at  Augusta,  Ga.  Mr.  Whitaker  was  born 
on  February  23,  1881,  in  North  Carolina.  He  received  a 
public  school  education  at  Raleigh,  N.  C,  and  began  railroad 
work  in  the  spring  of  1898  as  a  clerk  in  the  office  of  the 
Southern  at  Washington,  D.  C.  In  1900  he  became  clerk  in 
the  agent's  office  of  the  Alabama  Great  Southern,  now  part 
of  the  Southern,  and  retained  that  position  for  about  five 
years,  at  the  end  of  which  time  he  was  appointed  soliciting 
freight  agent.  In  1907  he  went  to  the  Seaboard  Air  Line  as 
agent  and  in  1908  to  the  Cincinnati,  Hamilton  &  Dayton  as 
commercial  agent.  He  was  appointed  general  agent  of  the 
Atlanta,  Birmingham  &  Atlantic  in  1912  and  filled  that  posi- 
tion until  June  1,  1918,  when  he  was  appointed  superintendent, 
with  headquarters  at  Fitzgerald,  Ga.    The  following  June  he 


was  transferred  to  Augusta,  Ga.,  and  remained  there  in  that 
capacity  until  appointed  superintendent  of  traffic  and  trans- 
portation on  March   1. 

Charles  E.  Brower,  who  has  been  appointed  general  super- 
intendent of  transportation  of  the  Atlanta,  Birmingham  & 
Atlantic,  with  headquarters  at  Atlanta,  Ga.,  as  noted  in  the 
Railway  Age  of  March  12  (page  800),  served  as  superintend- 
ent and  general  superintendent  of  the  same  road  during 
federal  control.  Mr.  Brower  was  born  in  1873  at  Frank- 
linville,  N.  C.  He  received  a  public  school  education 
and  began  railroad  work  in  October,  1893,  as  telegraph 
operator  for  the  Cape  Fear  &  Yadkin  Valley,  now  part  of 
the  Atlantic  Coast  Line  and  the  Southern.  In  1897  he  became 
despatcher  and  continued  in  that  capacity  until  1899,  when 
he  left  railroad  service  to  engage  in  other  business.  He  re- 
turned in  1901,  as  telegraph  operator  for  the  Southern,  and 
remained  with  that  road  until  July,  1902,  when  he  went  to 
the  Atlanta,  Birmingham  &  Atlantic  as  despatcher  and  clerk 
in  the  superintendent's  olfice.  He  was  appointed  chief  des- 
patcher in  October,  1903,  and  in  March,  1906,  trainmaster. 
He  was  promoted  to  superintendent  in  March,  1913,  and 
served  in  that  capacity  until  shortly  after  the  establishment 
of  federal  control,  when  he  was  appointed  general  superin- 
tendent. 

J.  W.  Wassum,  who  has  been  appointed  general  superin- 
tendent of  the  Southern  district  of  the  Southern,  with  head- 
quarters at  Birmingham,  Ala.,  as  noted  in  the  Railway  Age 
of  March  5  (page  749),  served  as  superintendent  of  the  Char- 
lotte division  of  the  same  road  from  1917  until  the  termina- 
tion of  federal  control.  Mr.  Wassum  began  railroad  work 
in  1890  as  a  clerk  on  the  Norfolk  &  Western.  The  following 
twelve  years  he  served  as  clerk,  conductor  and  yardmaster, 
consecutively.  In  1902  he  went  to  the  Seaboard  Air  Line  as 
general  yardmaster  at  Savannah,  Ga.  He  was  transferred 
to  the  Portsmouth  Terminal  in  1905,  but  returned  to  Sa- 
vannah in  1906,  and  remained  there  for  only  two  months, 
when  he  was  again  transferred  to  Jacksonville,  Fla.  He  went 
to  the  Southern  as  superintendent  of  the  Spencer-Salisbury 
terminals  in  1906.  He  was  transferred  to  Birmingham,  Ala., 
in  1908;  to  Charleston,  S.  C,  as  superintendent  of  the 
Charleston  division  in  1910;  to  Spartanburg,  S.  C,  as  super- 
intendent of  the  Spartanburg  division  in  1912,  and  to  Co- 
lumbia, S.  C,  as  superintendent  of  the  Columbia  division  in 
1914.  He  was  transferred  to  the  Charlotte  division  shortly 
before  the  establishment  of  federal  control. 

Traffic 

A.  L.  Shanley  has  been  appointed  industrial  agent  of  the 
Grand  Trunk,  with  headquarters  at  Detroit,  Mich.,  effective 
April  1. 

J.  H.  Barr  has  been  appointed  commercial  agent  of  the 
Central  of  Georgia,  with  headquarters  at  Kansas  City,  Mo., 
succeeding  H.  A.  Fletcher,  transferred. 

James  E.  Blake  has  been  appointed  assistant  general  traffic 
manager  of  the  Cedar  Rapids  &  Iowa  City,  and  J.  S.  Reid 
has  been  appointed  assistant  traffic  manager,  effective 
April  10. 

G.  K.  Caldwell,  assistant  freight  traffic  manager  of  the 
Southern,  with  headquarters  at  Washington,  D.  C,  has  re- 
signed to  become  chairman  of  the  Southern  Freight  Rate 
Committee  and  F.  D.  Claggett,  general  freight  agent  of  the 
lines  west,  with  headquarters  at  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  has  been 
appointed  to  succeed  him,  effective  April  1. 

R.  L.  Fuga  has  been  appointed  assistant  general  passenger 
aijent  of  the  Alabama  &  Vicksburg  and  the  Alabama,  Shreve- 
piirt  &  Pacific,  with  headquarters  at  Vicksburg,  Miss.  J.  R. 
Morrow  has  been  appointed  district  passenger  agent  at 
Shreveport,  La.,  and  R.  E.  Willingham,  district  passenger 
agent  at  .'Ktlanta,  Ga.  These  appointments  became  effective 
April  1. 

Earl  J.  Brittain  has  been  appointed  division  freight  and 
passenger  agent  of  the  Chicago  region  of  the  Erie,  with 
headquarters  at  Dayton,   Ohio;  John  H.   Hackett  has   been 
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!ililiiiiiilt-il  ilui>iuii  Iriinlil  ats'i'iit  ul  tin-  s.itnc  ri'^nni,  willi 
lii>:i(l»|iiarurs  :it  llimimmoii,  Iiul.;  Leon  B.  Smith  has  lueii 
appoiiiti'il  (livisiim  l)a>-.^•ll^;l■r  am'nt,  with  luM(l(iiiarlcr^  at 
Iluntiiit.,'toii,  and  Alva  R.  Tennis  has  been  apiioiiucd  division 
friMRlit  agent,  with  lu-adquartcrs  at  Marion,  <)liii)  Tliesc 
appointments  became  effective  April  I. 

George  M.  Wood,  who  has  been  appointed  Reniial  freight 
agent  of  tile  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford  witii  head- 
quarters at  New  Haven,  Conn.,  as  noted  in  the  h'tiilivay  Age 
of  March  12  (page  805),  was  until  March  1  acting  general 
freight  agent  of  the  same  road.  Mr.  Wood  was  born  on 
November  28,  1872,  at  Newton,  Mass.  lie  received  a  gram- 
mar school  education  and  began  railroad  work  on  August 
1,  1888,  in  the  general  freight  ottice  of  the  Uld  Colony,  now 
part  of  the  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford.  He  occu- 
pied various  clerical  positions  in  the  same  department  until 
he  was  appointed  chief  clerk  to  the  acting  general  freight 
agent  and  afterwards  to  the  general  freight  agent  of  the 
New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford.  He  was  then  appointed 
chief  clerk  to  the  freight  tralVic  manager.  He  became  acting 
general  freight  agent  on  September  15.  1908. 

Will  Albert  Terry,  whose  appointment  as  freight  traffic 
manager  of  the  New  York  Central  with  head(iuarters  at  Chi- 
cago was  announced  in  the  Railway  A^c  of  March  5  (page 
745),  was  born  on 
March  20,  1864.  In  ■ 
1879  he  entered  rail- 
road service  with  the 
Canada  Southern,  now 
part  of  the  Michigan 
Central,  as  a  telegraph 
operator.  He  was  later 
connected  with  the  Ft. 
Wayne  &  Jackson,  now 
part  of  the  New  York 
Central,  with  headquar- 
ters at  Jackson,  Mich  . 
and  in  1883,  he  entered 
the  freight  department 
of  the  Wheeling  & 
Lake  Erie  with  head- 
quarters at  Marietta, 
Ohio.  From  1886  to 
1890  he  was  out  of  rail- 
way service,  on  the 
latter  date  entering  the 
master      car      builders' 

office  of  the  Pittsburgh  &  West  Virginia.  For  a  period  of 
six  years,  from  1891  to  1897,  he  served  successi\ely  as  com- 
mercial agent  for  the  Wheeling  &  Lake  Erie,  with  head- 
quarters at  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  for  the  Pittsburgh,  Shenango  & 
Lake  Erie;  for  the  Cincinnati,  Hamilton  &  Dayton,  and  for 
the  Cleveland,  Lorain  &  Wheeling  (now  a  part  of  the  Balti- 
more &  Ohio)  railroads.  In  1903  he  was  promoted  to  as- 
sistant general  freight  agent  of  the  Pittsburgh  &  Lake  Erie, 
with  headquarters  at  Pittsburgh.  Seven  years  later  he  was 
appointed  general  freight  agent  for  that  road  and  later  he 
was  again  promoted  to  assistant  freight  traffic  manager, 
which  position  he  held  until  his  present  appointment. 

Benjamin  C.  Prince,  who  has  been  appointed  freight  traffic 
manager  of  the  Seaboard  Air  Line,  with  headquarters  at 
Norfolk,  Va.,  as  noted  in  the  Railway  Age  of  February  27 
(page  658),  served  from  May  1,  1919,  until  the  termination  of 
federal  control  as  assistant  traffic  manager  of  the  same  road. 
Mr.  Prince  was  born  in  1877  at  Americus,  Ga.  He  studied  at 
Kentucky  University  in  Lexington,  Ky.,  and  began  railroad 
work  in  1891  as  junior  clerk  to  the  auditor  of  the  Savannah, 
Americus  &  Montgomery,  now  part  of  the  Seaboard  Air 
Line,  at  Americus.  Afterwards  he  served  in  the  traffic  man- 
ager's office  of  the  Chattanooga,  Rome  &  Columbus,  now 
part  of  the  Central  of  Georgia,  at  Rome,  Ga.,  and  in  the 
general  freight  office  of  the  Central  of  Georgia  at  Savannah, 
Ga.  From  1897  until  1901  he  was  chief  clerk  to  the  traffic 
manager  of  the  Florida  East  Coast  at  St.  Augustine,  Fla.  He 
returned  to  the  Central  of  Georgia  in  1901  as  chief  clerk  to 
the    division    freight    and    passenger    agent    at    Chattanooga, 
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I  cim  lie  uas  appointed  rommercial  agent  at  /Xtl.int.i.  i  ..i  , 
III  1W6,  and  in  1907  he  went  to  the  (Jeorgia,  llorida  \  \la- 
bama  as  traffic  man.agcr,  with  headipiarters  at  Hainbriilge, 
Ga.  He  became  assistant  general  freight  agent  of  the  Sea- 
board Air  Line,  with  headquarters  at  Jacksonville,  I*"la.,  in 
1911,  and  served  in  that  capacity  until  1914,  when  he  was 
apiiointed  assistant  to  the  hrst  vice-president,  witli  head- 
quarters at  Norfolk,  Va.  He  was  appointed  assistant  tr)  the 
traffic  manager  in  1918,  and  on  May  1,  1919,  he  became 
.assistant  traffic  manager,  with  headquarters  at  Norfolk,  Va. 

Mechanical 

Charles  I.  Hyland,  who  lias  been  a)j|)oinit(l  mechanical 
superintendent  of  the  Toledo  Terminal,  with  headquarters 
at  Toledo.  Ohio,  as  noted  in  the  Raihcay  /lf;e  of  April  2  (page 
1125),  served  as  chief 
boiler  inspector  of  the 
Michigan  Central  from 
January  15,  1919,  until 
the  termination  of  fed- 
eral control.  Mr.  Hy- 
land was  born  on 
November  3,  1874,  at 
Detroit,  Mich.  He 
graduated  from  the 
high  school  at  Jackson, 
Mich.,  and  began  rail- 
road work  as  an  ap- 
prentice for  the  Michi- 
gan Central  in  August, 
1891.  He  was  promoted 
to  foreman  of  the  boil- 
er department  in  July, 
1906,  and  left  railroad 
service  in  November, 
1913,  to  become  boiler 
expert  for  the  Flannery 
Bolt  Company.  He  re- 
turned to  the  Miciiigan  Central  in  1919  as  chief  boiler  in- 
spector, with  headquarters  at  Detroit.  Mich 

F.  W.  Rhuark  has  been  appointed  mechanical  superin- 
tendent of  the  Pittsburgh  &  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Rhuark  was 
formerly  master  mechanic  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio,  eastern 
lines  with  headquarters  at  Connellsville,  Pa. 

Thomas  W.  Demarest,  who  has  been  appointed  general 
superintendent  nioti\  e  power  of  the  northwestern  region  of 
the  Pennsylvania,  with  headquarters  at  Chicago,  as  noted 
in  the  Railivay  Age  of 
February  20  (page  599), 
served  as  superintend- 
ent motive  power  of 
the  Lines  West,  north- 
west system,  from  July, 
1903,  until  the  termina- 
tion of  federal  control. 
Mr.  Demarest  was  born 
on  :^Iarch  18,  1868,  at 
Englewood,  N.  J.,  and 
graduated  from  Stevens 
Institute  of  Technol- 
ogy in  1888.  He  began 
railroad  work  as  a  spe- 
cial apprentice  in  the 
shops  of  the  Pitts- 
burgh, Cincinnati  &  St. 
Louis,  later  a  part  of 
the  Panhandle,  at  Co- 
lumbus, Ohio.  He  was 
later  assistant  to  the 
master  mechanic  at  Co- 
lumbus and  on  February  1,  1897,  was  appointed  general  fore- 
man of  the  locomotive  department  of  the  same  shops.  He 
was  promoted  to  master  mechanic  at  the  Logansport,  Ind., 
shops  on  August  1,  1899,  and  on  January  1.  1900,  was  ap- 
pointed superintendent  motive  power  of  the  Pittsburgh,  Cin- 
cinnati. Chicago  &  St.  Louis.     He  became  superintendent  of 
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motive  power  of  the  Pennsylvania  Lines  West,  northwest 
system,  in  1903,  as  above  noted.  His  headquarters  for  some 
years  past  have  been  at  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

G.  S.  Edmonds,  shop  superintendent  of  the  Delaware  & 
Hudson  at  Colonic,  N.  Y.,  has  been  appointed  acting  superin- 
tendent of  motive  power,  effective  April  5,  succeeding  J.  H. 
Manning,  deceased. 

Alfred  E.  Calkins,  who  has  been  appointed  superintendent 
of  rolling  stock  of  the  New  York  Central,  lines  east  of 
Buffalo,    with    headquarters    at    New    York,    as    noted    in    the 

Railway  Age  of  March 
12  (page  805),  began 
railroad  work  on  Janu- 
ary, 1892,  as  stenog- 
rapher in  the  trans- 
portation department 
of  the  New  York  Cen- 
tral. On  March  5,  of 
the  same  year  he  was 
transferred  to  the  gen- 
eral office  of  the  me- 
chanical department. 
He  became  chief  clerk 
in  the  car  shop  at 
Rochester,  N.  Y.,  on 
February  15,  1898.  On 
September  1,  1899,  he 
was  again  transferred 
to  the  general  office  of 
the  mechanical  depart- 
ment as  assistant  chief 
clerk  of  the  car  depart- 
ment and  in  1903  he 
was  promoted  to  chief  clerk  in  the  same  department.  After- 
wards he  was  appointed  assistant  to  the  superintendent 
tolling  stock  and  on  August  1,  1918,  lie  became  engineer 
rolling  stock,  which  position  he  retained  until  his  recent 
appointment. 

James  Reed,  who  has  been  appointed  master  car  builder 
of  the  New  York  Central,  4th  district  (west),  with  head- 
quarters at  Englewood,  111.,  as  noted  in  the  Railway  Age  of 
March  12  (page  805),  served  from  1913  until  the  termination 
of  federal  control  as  an  assistant  master  car  builder  of  the 
same  road,  with  headquarters  at  Chicago.  Mr.  Reed  was 
born  in  1869,  at  Utica,  N.  Y.  He  received  a  public  school 
education  and  began  railroad  work  in  1888  as  car  repairer  on 
the  Rome,  Watertown  &  Ogdensburg,  now  part  of  the  New 
York  Central,  at  Utica,  N.  Y.  In  1891  he  entered  the  em- 
ploy of  the  New  York  Central  as  inspector  at  Herkimer, 
N.  Y.,  and  in  1892  he  was  transferred  to  Malone,  N.  Y.,  as 
foreman  inspector.  While  serving  in  that  capacity  he  was 
stationed  at  Lyons,  N.  Y.,  from  1896  until  1897,  and  at  Roch- 
ester, N.  Y.,  from  1897  until  1902,  when  he  became  chief 
joint  inspector  at  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  He  retained  that  position 
until  1913,  when  he  was  appointed  assistant  master  car 
builder. 

Engineering,  Maintenance  of  Way  and  Signalling 

H.  D.  Row  has  been  appointed  division  engineer  of  the 
Cincinnati  division  of  the  Erie,  with  headquarters  at  Marion, 
Ohio,  effective  April  1. 

G.  W.  Harris,  corporate  chi^f  engineer  of  the  .Atchison, 
Topeka  &  Santa  Fe  System,  with  headquarters  at  Chicago, 
has  been  appointed  assistant  chief  engineer,  system  with  the 
same  headquarters,  effective  March  1. 

D.  J.  Brumley  has  been  appointed  chief  engineer,  Chicago 
terminal  improvement,  of  the  Illinois  Central,  with  head- 
quarters at  Chicago,  elTective  April  1.  Prior  to  federal  con- 
trol. Mr.  Brumley  was  valuation  engineer,  with  headquarters 
at  Cliicago. 

R.  S.  Belcher,  superintendent  of  the  Somerville  CTc.xas) 
treating  plant  of  the  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe  has  been 
promoted  to  manager  of  treating  plants  for  that  system  with 


hcad(|uarlers  at  Topeka,  Kan.,  effective  on  .April  1.  He  succeeds 
G.  E.  Rex,  who  resigned  to  become  vice-president  of  the  Na- 
tional Lumber  &  Creosoting  Co.,  at  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

A.  E.  Triplett,  division  engineer  on  the  St.  Louis  South- 
western, with  headquarters  at  Pine  Bluff,  .\rk.,  has  been  pro- 
moted to  superintendent,  on  the  St.  Louis  Southwestern  of 
Texas,  with  headquarters  at  Mt.  Pleasant,  Tex.,  succeeding 
H.  H.  Hooper.  Mr.  Triplett  served  as  division  engineer  on 
the  St.  Louis-Southwestern  for  only  one  month,  having  been 
appointed  to  that  position  on  March  1. 

Edgar  M.  Hastings,  who  has  been  appointed  principal 
assistant  engineer  of  the  Richmond,  Fredericksburg  &  Po- 
tomac, with  headquarters  at  Richmond,  V'a.,  as  noted  in  the 
Raihvay  Age  of  March  5  (page  747),  served  as  resident  engi- 
neer of  the  same  road  until  March  1.  Mr.  Hastings  was  born 
(in  March  5,  1881,  in  Maryland.  He  was  educated  at  the  Bal- 
timore Polytechnic  Institute.  During  the  summers  of  1900 
and  1901,  while  he  was  still  studying,  he  was  employed  by 
tlie  Baltimore  &  Ohio,  but  his  first  permanent  railroad  work 
did  not  begin  until  1902,  when  he  became  chainman  and  rod- 
man  for  the  same  road.  He  left  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  in 
1903  and  went  to  the  Richmond,  Fredericksburg  &  Potomac 
as  instrumentman.  He  was  appointed  resident  engineer  in 
1906  and  although  his  title  remained  the  same  until  March  1 
his  duties  were  meanwhile  increased  to  cover  design  and 
supervision  of  construction  and  maintenance. 

Rudolf  P.  Forsberg,  who  has  been  appointed  principal 
assistant  engineer  of  the  Pittsburgh  &  Lake  Erie,  with  head- 
quarters at   Pittsburgli,   Pa.,  effective   March   1,  was  born  at 

Lynchburg,  \^a.,  in  No- 
\ember,  1870.  He  en- 
tered railroad  work  in 
June,  1887,  as  a  rodman 
on  the  Lynchburg  & 
Durham,  now  part  of 
tlie  Norfolk  &  Western. 
In  1888  he  went,  as 
rodman,  to  the  Rich- 
mond &  Danville,  now 
part  of  the  Southern 
Railway,  being  pro- 
moted to  levelman  and 
transitman  in  1889. 
During  construction  of 
the  Yadkin  division  of 
that  road  in  1890  and 
1891  he  was  resident 
engineer,  with  office  at 
Salisbury,  N.  C.  He 
left  the  employ  of  the 
railroad  in  1891  to  be- 
come a  draftsman  in 
tlif  office  of  Charles  Read,  architect,  at  Riclimond,  Va.,  but 
returned  the  following  year  to  the  Norfolk  &  Western  as 
draftsman  in  the  office  of  the  engineer  of  maintenance  of  way 
at  Roanoke,  Va.  In  September,  1892,  he  left  that  company 
to  go  with  the  New  York  Central  Lines  as  draftsman  in  the 
office  of  engineer  of  maintenance  of  way  of  the  Pittsburgh  & 
Lake  Erie  at  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  later  being  transferred  to  the 
office  of  the  chief  engineer  in  the  same  capacity.  In  March, 
1899,  he  was  made  chief  draftsman  at  Pittsburgh  and  in  1902 
was  appointed  assistant  engineer  at  the  same  place,  being 
promoted  to  the  position  of  special  engineer  in  July,  1919, 
from  which  position  he  was  appointed  principal  assistant 
engineer,  as  noted  above. 

Railroad  Administration 

H.  E.  Kelly,  of  Chicago,  has  been  appointed  regional 
counsel  for  the  central  western  region  of  the  Railroad  Ad- 
ministration, and  H.  T.  White  has  been  appointed  regional 
claim  agent. 

Evan  Shelby  has  been  appointed  regional  counsel  for  the 
eastern  region  of  the  Railroad  Administration,  with  head- 
quarters at  New  York,  and  A.  L.  Green  has  been  appointed 
regional  claim  agent,  also  of  New  York. 
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M.  Stringfellow,  distriil  fnniiiccr  in  charKc  <>l  duuljlc  track 
construcliiHi  mi  tiic  Soiitlicrii  Railway,  witli  lu-adciiiailcrs  at 
Charlotte,  N.  C,  has  been  appointed  regional  cnKim-cr  oi  the 
Southwestern  Region  of  the  United  States  Railroad  Admin- 
istration, with  office  at  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  elTectivc  March  1. 
Mr.  .Stringfellow  graduated  from  the  University  of  tiic  South 
ill  1W3,  and  entereil  the  employ  of  the  Southern  Railway  as 
le\ehiian  on  railw.iy  location,  reniaining  in  the  continuous 
employ  of  that  company  until  September,  1913,  wiien  for  a 
short  time  he  was  general  superintendent  for  a  contractor. 
He  returned  to  railway  service  in  January,  1914,  as  field 
engineer  in  the  valuation  department  of  the  Atlanta,  Uirm- 
ingham  &  Atlantic.  In  April  of  that  year  he  returned  to 
the  Southern  Railway  as  assistant  engineer  in  charge  of 
double  track  construction.  In  November,  1917,  he  was  pro- 
moled  to  the  position  of  district  engineer  in  charge  of  double 
track  construction  on  the  Cincinnati,  New  Orleans  &  Texas 
Pacific.  In  January,  1919,  he  entered  the  United  States 
Army,  receiving  a  commission  as  captain  of  engineers.  Upon 
his  discharge  from  the  army  he  returned  to  the  Southern  as 
district  engineer  in  charge  of  double  track  construction  from 
Washington,  D.  C,  to  Central,  S.  C,  in  which  position  he 
remained  until  his  recent  appointment  as  regional  engineer, 
as  noted  above. 

Special 

E.  Eugene  Adams,  consulting  engineer  of  the  Union  Pa- 
cific, with  headquarters  at  New  York,  has  been  appointed 
assistant  to  the  president  in  charge  of  purchases,  engineer- 
ing and  standards, 
with  headquarters  at 
Omaha,  Neb.,  efTective 
March  1.  Mr.  Adams 
was  born  on  Sep- 
tember 12,  1881,  at 
Watertown,  Mass.,  and 
graduated  from  the 
University  of  Cali- 
fornia in  1904.  On  Aug- 
ust 1,  1905,  he  entered 
railway  service  witli 
the  Southern  Pacific  as 
assistant  engineer  and 
superintendent  of  pipe 
lines.  He  was  later  ap- 
pointed assistant  engi- 
neer and  assistant  con- 
sulting engineer  on  the 
Union  Pacific  system, 
with  headquarters  at 
Chicago  and  later  at 
New  York,  which  posi- 
tion he  held  from  November,  1906,  to  February,  1913.  On 
the  latter  date  he  was  promoted  to  consulting  engineer  of 
the  Union  Pacific  System,  with  headquarters  at  New  York, 
and  on  March  1,  1918,  was  appointed  assistant  director  of  the 
Division  of  Capital  Expenditures  of  the  United  States  Rail- 
road Administration,  with  headquarters  at  Washington.  On 
January  1,  1920,  he  returned  to  the  Union  Pacific  as  consult- 
ing engineer,  with  headquarters  at  New  York,  which  posi- 
tion he  held  until  his  recent  appointment. 

John  L.  Mohun,  assistant  to  E.  E.  Adams  while  consulting 
engineer  of  the  Union  Pacific  at  New  York,  has  been  appointed 
mechanical  assistant,  with  headquarters  at  Omaha,  Neb.,  eflfective 
April  1.  Mr.  Mohun  began  railroad  work  as  an  apprentice  in 
the  Altoona  shops  of  the  Pennsylvania.  Afterwards  he  became 
assistant  master  mechanic  of  the  Juniata  shops.  He  was  then 
appointed  assistant  engineer  of  motive  power  and  master  me- 
chanic of  the  New  Jersey  division  with  headquarters  at  Jersey 
City,  N.  J.  He  became  assistant  to  the  consulting  engineer  of 
the  Union  Pacific,  with  headquarters  in  New  York  in  1914. 

E.  W.  Englebright,  also  formerly  assistant  to  E.  E.  Adams 
while  consulting  engineer  of  the  Union  Pacific  at  New  York,  has 
been  appointed  engineer  for  the  executive  officers  with  headquar- 
ters at  New  \'ork.  effective  April  1.  Mr.  Englebright  began 
railroad   work   in    the   engineering  department   of   the    Southern 


E.   E.  Adams 


Pacific  ill  1903.  Afterwards  he  served  as  assistant  engineer, 
roadmaster  and  assistant  division  engineer,  successively,  of  the 
same  road.  He  went  to  New  York  in  1913  as  assistant  to  the 
consulting  engineer  of  the  Union  Pacific,  as  noted  above.  Dur- 
ing 1918  and  1919,  while  Mr.  .\dams  was  in  Washington  as  engi- 
neer of  the  division  of  capital  expenditures  of  the  Railroad  Ad- 
ministration, Mr.  Englebright  served  as  corporate  acting  consnlt- 
tiig  engineer  of  the  I'nion  Pacific. 


Obituary 

James  H.  Manning,  superintendent  of  motive  power  of  the 
Delaware  &  Hudson,  with  headquarters  at  Colonic,  X.  Y., 
died   April    15. 

J.  L.  Durrett,  formerly  assistant  general  freight  agent  of 
the  Illinois  Central  with  headtiuarters  at  Louisville,  Ky.,  died 
at  his  iionic  in  Louisville  on  March  27  at  the  age  of  56. 

Marshall  T.  McCraney,  recently  appointed  general  agent 
of  the  Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  Pacific,  with  headquarters  at 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  died  suddenly  of  acute  indigestion,  on  April  6. 

J.  C.  Jacobs,  pioneer  railroad  builder  of  Utah,  died 
at  his  home  in  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  on  March  24,  at  the 
age  of  74  years.  Mr.  Jacobs  was  connected  with  the  building 
of  a  railroad  from  Salt  Lake  City  to  Alta  in  1890. 

Henry  B.  Brown,  superintendent  of  the  fuel  department  of 
the  Lehigh  Valley  died  suddenly  at  his  home  at  Bethlehem, 
Pa.  on  April  1,  aged  62  years.  Mr.  Brown  had  been  super- 
intendent of  the  fuel  department  of  the  Lehigh  Valley  since 
the  summer  of  1917  prior  to  which  he  was  general  fuel  in- 
spector of  the  Illinois  Central. 

W.  H.  Wells,  construction  engineer  of  the  Southern,  with 
headquarters  at  Washington,  D.  C,  died  at  Athens,  Ga.,  on 
April  13.  Mr.  Wells  was  born  on  May  7,  1852,  at  Dalton,  Ga. 
He  studied  at  the  University  of  Georgia  during  1870  and 
1871.  His  first  railroad  work  began  in  1868  as  rodman  for 
the  Savannah  &  Memphis,  now  part  of  the  Central  of 
Georgia.  Afterwards  he  became  levelman  and  later  transit- 
man.  He  was  appointed  assistant  engineer  in  1871.  From 
1872  until  1874  he  was  locating  engineer.  He  then  became 
associated  with  the  United  States  engineering  department, 
with  headquarters  at  Chattanooga,  Tenn.  He  went  to  the 
Marietta  &  North  Georgia,  now  part  of  the  Louisville  &  Nash- 
ville, in  1876  and  in  1878  he  was  appointed  division  engineer 
of  the  Louisville  &  Nashville.  In  1880  he  went  to  the  New 
Orleans  Pacific,  now  part  of  the  Texas  &  Pacific,  in  the  same 
capacity  and  in  1883  to  the  Mississippi  &  Rio  Grande  as 
locating  engineer.  He  became  district  engineer  for  the  Mo- 
bile &  Ohio  in  1886  and  in  1887  entered  the  employ  of  the 
St.  Louis,  Arkansas  &  Texas,  now  part  of  the  St.  Louis 
Southwestern,  in  the  same  capacity.  He  was  appointed  chief 
engineer  of  the  Georgia,  Southern  &  Florida  in  1890,  and 
shortly  afterwards  took  an  office  in  New  York  as  consult- 
ing engineer.  He  received  his  appointment  as  construction 
engineer  of  the  .Southern  in   1895. 
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Train  baggagemen  often  seem  to  take  delight  in  dropping 

small  packages  on  trucks  or  platforms  without  thought  of 

p  .      p.  the  possibility  of  injuring  the  contents 

aise-Clear  ^£  ^j^ggg  packages.  Signal  materials 
Signal  such   as   signal    relays    are    frequently 

Failures  handled   in  this  manner  even  though 

they  are  packed  in  special  boxes  and 
marked  conspicuously  as  to  contents.  The  fact  that  rough 
handling  of  a  relay  while  in  shipment  from  a  signal  repair 
shop  (although  carefully  packed  in  a  special  container), 
recently  led  to  a  false-clear  signal  failure  indicates  the  pos- 
sible serious  results  of  such  abuse.  These  relays  are  rug- 
gedly constructed  and  under  ordinary  conditions  can  be 
shipped  in  good  condition,  but  extremely  rough  handling  in 
transit  may  damage  them  to  such  an  extent  that  a  false- 
clear  failure  may  result.  Signal  department  officers  and  em- 
ployees are  constantly  working  to  reduce  the  number  of  such 
failures,  and  the  success  they  are  having  is  well  indicated  by 
the  fact  that  these  failures  occur  on  an  average  of  only  once 
in  from  two  million  to  four  million  signal  movements.  It 
is  just  as  important  to  operating  as  to  signal  officers  that 
these  failures  be  reduced  to  the  minimum.  The  handling  of 
signal  material  by  train  baggagemen  has  received  little  at- 
tention from  the  operating  officers  but  its  importance  war- 
rants the  taking  of  proper  steps  to  correct  such  conditions. 
The  train  baggagemen  would  perhaps  be  the  first  to  suffer 
if  a  collision  were  to  occur  under  circumstances  as  outlined 
in  the  incident  mentioned  above.  If  instructions  are  not  al- 
ready in  force  regarding  the  handling  of  signal  material 
shipped  by  passenger  train  it  would  appear  that  they  should 
be  issued  and  proper  measures  taken  to  enforce  them. 


Despite  the  outlaw  strike  of  the  switchmen  and  firemen  last 
week,  the  commuters  on  the  railroads  out  of  New  York 
were  not  nearly  as  much  inconvenienced 
as  might  have  been  expected  from  the 
Indignation  serious  character  of  the  strike.  This 
Snecial<?  ■  ii^convenience  they  saved  or  amelior- 
ated  (after  a  day  or  two  with  little  or 
no  service)  by  what  the  newspaper  men  promptly  dubbed 
the  "indignation"  specials.  One  or  two  of  these  trains  were 
run  during  the  rush  hours  from  and  to  each  of  the  important 
suburban  towns,  manned  sometimes  by  parts  of  their  regular 
crews  assisted  by  volunteers — largely  firemen — from  the 
ranks  of  the  commuters  themselves.  It  is  very  seldom  that 
a  strike  has  been  carried  out — although  it  is  becoming  more 
frequent  of  late —  in  which  a  public  utility  of  any  kind  has 
been  able  to  secure  as  good  co-operation  from  the  public  as 
was  secured  in  this  case.  The  outlaw  switchmen  and  fire- 
men had  absolutely  no  case  whatever  with  the  public,  and 
the  volunteers  worked  with  no  feeling  that  they  were  scabs 
or  strikebreakers.  Any  one  who  attended  the  mass  meet- 
ings that  were  called  in  the  suburban  communities  to  dis- 
cuss the  matter  or  to  facilitate  the  securing  of  volunteers 
could  not  fail  to  have  been  impressed  with  the  caustic  com- 
ments that  were  made  about  the  strikers  or  with  the  favor- 
able opinion  that  was  shown  for  the  railroads.  Each  town 
was  ready  to  assist  in  manning  trains,  supplied  the  volun- 
teers necessary  to  do  so  and  seemed  to  take  a  particular  pride 
in   seeing   that   the   indignation   special   for   that  particular 


town  was  put  through  in  good  time.  Although  the  one  or 
two  specials  did  not,  of  course,  give  the  same  service  that 
a  town  with  20  or  30  trains  each  way  daily  is  accustomed 
to,  criticism  of  the  railroad  was  notably  absent.  It  is  an 
old  argument  that  the  railroads  under  private  control  will 
succeed  or  fail  according  to  whether  they  have  a  favorable 
public  on  their  side. 


In  the  January  2  issue,  the  Railway  Age  presented  an  es- 
timate of  the  requirements  of  the  railroads  for  new  equip- 
_       A.    jj     A        rnent,  in  which  it  was  developed  that 
Ureat    Weed        260,000    freight   cars   were   needed   to 
for  Heavy  make  up  the  present  shortage,  100,000 

Car  Reoairs  ^^^^  needed  to  provide  an  adequate 
working  surplus  and  a  total  of  over 
<S()0,000  new  freight  cars  would  be  required  within  the  next 
three  years  in  the  United  States  and  Canada  to  take  care  of 
probable  increases  in  traffic  and  deferred  and  normal  re- 
quirements. This  would  require  the  construction  of  over 
a  quarter  of  a  million  freight  cars  each  year  during  the  next 
three  years.  It  hardly  seems  possible  at  the  present  time, 
considering  labor  and  material  conditions  and  the  reluctance 
of  the  roads  to  come  into  the  market,  that  enough  new  freight 
cars  will  be  built  during  the  current  year  to  more  than  barely 
take  care  of  normal  requirements.  There  is  but  one  alterna- 
tive available  for  effecting  any  material  improvement  in  the 
present  car  shortage,— the  railroads  must  bend  every  effort 
to  place  existing  equipment  in  first-class  condition  and  get 
the  greatest  possible  work  out  of  it.  That  means  they  must 
catch  up  on  deferred  heavy  repairs  and  l^etterment  programs. 
The  box  car  is  the  most  generally  used  class  of  equipment  in 
service  and  constitutes  almost  one-half  of  all  freight  equipn 
ment.  Of  the  slightly  more  than  1,000,000  box  cars,  less 
than  half  are  of  all-steel  or  steel  underframe  construction  and 
over  49  per  cent  are  of  less  than  40-ton  capacity,- — in  fact, 
largely  of  30  tons  capacity.  It  is  obvious  that  so  large  a 
proportion  of  the  total  number  of  box  cars  can  not  l^e  retired 
from  service  for  years  to  come  and  that  the  probable  number 
of  cars  which  can  be  added  within  the  current  year  will  be 
so  small  as  to  have  little  effect  in  raising  tlie  average  condi- 
tion of  the  cars  available  for  service.  The  conclusion  is  ob- 
vious. If  congestion  on  repair  tracks  and  excessive  delays 
to  the  movement  of  traffic  are  to  be  avoided,  these  cars  must 
l)e  placed  in  condition  to  remain  in  service  and  away  from 
repair  tracks  for  months  instead  of  days. 


One    task    imposed    on    the    railroads     with    tlieir    return 
to    private    control    is    to    divest    themselves    of    the    super- 
_  fluous  red  tape  with  which  they  were 

^"*  entangled  during  the  Railroad  Admin- 

the   Red  istration  period.     This  observation  ap- 

Taoe  plies  ])articularly  to  the  devious  routine 

surrounding  the  inception  of  any  pro- 
ject for  additions  and  betterments.  Much  of  the  account- 
ing now  imposed  on  the  engineering  department  is 
required  in  compliance  with  Valuation  Order  No.  3, 
according  to  the  interpretations  of  the  Division  of  Valua- 
tion, and  the  extent  to  which  this  order  may  be  made 
a    purposeless    burden    on    the    roads    is    something    which 
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i."*  vi'n  l.iri;cl\  lii'voiid  tlu-ir  own  loiitiol.  I  o  a  lorlain  ex- 
tent tlii»  (irdor  will  prove  a  i)oncfit  .simi'  it  will  afford  val- 
ualjle  ri'i()rd.s  on  con.^truction  work  which  many  of  the 
railroails  lia\o  failed  to  keej)  in  the  past.  Moreover,  the  l)ur- 
dcn  of  amounting  whieh  is  inijuised  by  Order  No.  .^  relates 
more  larjiely  to  the  work  entaili'd  during  the  progress  and 
following  the  completion  of  a  piece  of  construction  work 
than  to  the  formalities  necessary  to  secure  an  authority  for 
expenditure. 

On  tiie  otiicr  iiand,  the  Railroad  Administration  was  re- 
sijonsihie  for  considcral)le  complication  in  the  initiation  of 
improvement  projects,  especially  during  the  second  year  of 
goviYnment  control  when  it  became  necessary  to  obtain  dual 
authority  for  work, — that  of  the  railroad  corporation  as  well 
as  the  Administration,  before  proceeding.  Other  complica- 
tions were  introduced  such  as  the  rule  for  subdividing  the 
costs  of  industr}-  tracks.  All  of  these  formalities  constituted 
an  impediment  to  the  expeditious  handling  of  work.  The 
consequent  routine  necessarily  occupied  considerable  time 
and  delay  becomes  the  rule.  While  March  1,  1920,  saw  the 
end  of  many  of  these  fonnalities,  their  psychological  effect 
is  still  noticeable  in  some  quarters.  Under  the  spell  pro- 
duced by  the  entanglement  of  red  tape,  delay  was  accepted 
as  a  necessary  accompaniment  of  the  system  and  the  rail- 
wa\'  personnel  has  not  fully  recovered  from  its  effects.  It 
must  now  be  made  clear  that  the  days  of  the  government 
red  tape  are  over  insofar  as  they  concern  the  actual  prosecu- 
tion of  work  and  it  behooves  the  railroads  to  encourage  ex- 
pedition by  simplifying  procedure  wherever  it  is  possible 
to  do  so. 


An  Acute  Situation  Which 

May  Become  a  Desperate  One 


IF  EVER  THERE  WAS  A  TIME  when  transportation  conditions 
imperatively  demanded  that  shippers  and  receivers  of 
freight  should,  for  their  own  interest,  and  even  their  own 
salvation,  co-operate  to  the  utmost  with  the  railways  in  secur- 
ing the  most  efficient  possible  use  of  railroad  facilities  that 
time  is  now.  Even  if  normal  conditions  with  respect  to  the 
handling  of  freight  traffic  existed  it  would  be  impossible  for 
the  railways,  with  their  present  facilities,  to  handle  all  the 
business  tliat  would  be  offered  to  them.  The  conditions,  how- 
ever, have  l^een  rendered  extremely  abnormal  by  certain  recent 
developments,  the  most  important  of  which  have  been  the 
coal  strike  and  the  recent  railroad  strikes  in  all  parts  of  the 
country. 

The  coal  strike,  by  closing  down  a  large  part  of  the  bitu- 
minous mines,  enormously  reduced  both  the  production  and 
transfxjrtation  of  coal  for  several  weeks.  Consequently,  the 
reserve  supplies  of  coal  held  by  domestic  consumers,  by  man- 
ufacturers and  all  other  classes  of  business  concerns,  and  by 
the  railroads,  were  enormously  depleted.  If  it  had  been 
possible,  after  the  coal  strike  ended,  for  the  production  and 
transportation  of  fuel  to  be  carried  on  for  a  long  time  to  the 
limit  of  the  capacit}-  of  the  railways  there  would  have  been 
a  large  shortage  of  coal  for  months  afterward.  This  would 
have  meant  that  to  keep  the  industries  in  the  country  supplied 
with  anywhere  near  sufficient  fuel  until  next  fall,  and  to 
enable  domestic  consumers,  dealers,  manufacturers  and  bus- 
iness concerns,  and  railroads  to  accumulate  surplus  supplies 
for  next  fall  and  winter,  it  would  have  been  necessary  for  the 
railways  throughout  the  year  to  exert  themselves  to  the  utmost 
in  the  carrying  of  coal. 

Unfortunately,  before  the  effects  of  the  coal  strike  had 
ceased  to  be  felt  very  acutely,  there  came  the  recent  railroad 
strikes.  They  resulted  in  greatly  curtailing  not  only  the 
transportation  of  coal  but  of  all  other  commodities.  The 
consequence  is,  that  although  the  railways  are  not  yet  oper- 


ating an\wiiere  ni'ar  norm. illy  tlurc  have  U'cn  accuiiuilatid 
va.st  amounts  of  commodities  already  produced  wiiich  must 
yet  be  moved  in  addition  to  those  which  the  industries  of 
the  country  will  pnKkKe  in  future. 

The  transj)ortation  situation  at  jjrescnt  is  one  of  the  most 
seri<ni>  tiiat  ever  existed.  There  has  never  been  anything 
comparable  to  it  except  the  situation  created  by  tlie  nation's 
war  activities  late  in  1917.  So  far  as  the  year  1920  is  con- 
cerned, the  j)roblem  presented  cannot  be  solved  to  any  appre- 
cial)le  degree  Ijy  an  increa.se  in  railroad  facilities.  Owing  to 
financial  and  other  conditions,  the  facilities  cannot  Ijc  ma- 
terially increased  this  year,  and  the  effect  of  any  increase  of 
them  which  is  made  this  year  will  not  be  felt  until  next  year. 
It  is  stating  almo.st  the  exact  truth  to  say  that  the  business 
of  1920  must  be  handled  with  the  transportation  facilities 
now  available. 

Almost  the  only  possible  way  in  which  the  amount  of 
freight  transportation  the  railroads  can  haul  can  Ijc  increased, 
is  by  securing  the  movement  of  every  ton  of  freight  possible 
with  ever}'  car  that  is  available.  The  amount  of  freight  that 
can  be  moved  with  existing  facilities  is  absolutely  dependent 
upon  how  much  freight  can  be  loaded  into  every  car,  and 
how  many  miles  a  day  every  car  can  be  made  to  travel. 

The  number  of  miles  per  day  that  each  car  can  t)e  made 
to  travel  is  mainly  dependent  upon  the  efficiency  with  which 
the  railway  managements  and  employees  do  their  work.  It 
is  also  largely  dependent,  however,  upon  the  promptness  and 
celerity  with  which  every  shipper  loads  cars  and  every  receiver 
of  freight  unloads  them.  As  to  the  heavy  loading  of  cars, 
that  is  a  matter  which  is  mainly  in  the  hands  of  the  shippers. 
The  only  way  the  railways  could  force  heavier  loading  of 
cars  would  be  by  a  general  advance  in  minimum  carload 
weights,  and  while  probably  there  should  be  such  an  advance 
made,  it  would  meet  with  opposition  and  might  do  injustice 
to  many  shippers. 

The  most  effective  thing  the  shippers  could  do  to  help 
themselves,  and  help  the  industry  and  people  of  the  United 
States,  in  the  present  emergency  would  be  for  every  indi- 
vidual shipper,  regardless  of  minimum  carload  weights,  to 
follow  the  policy  of  loading  every  car  with  every  pound  of 
freight  that  it  could  carry.  The  average  capacity  of  the 
freight  cars  of  this  country  exceeds  40  tons.  The  average 
tons  loaded  per  loaded  car  at  present  is  only  about  28  tons. 
It  should  l)e  easily  practicable  to  increase  this  average 
loading  10  or  15  per  cent.  The  effect  would  be  to  make  it 
practicable  for  the  railways  to  handle  10  or  15  per  cent 
more  freight  business  than  they  otherwise  would  be  in  a 
position  to  do. 

Surely,  it  must  be  plain  to  the  business  interests  of  the 
country  that  their  own  welfare,  if  not  their  actual  economic 
salvation,  is  dependent  upon  an  increase  in  the  amount  of 
freight  moved. 

Some  shippers'  organizations  are  carrying  on  an  agitation 
among  their  members  to  influence  them  to  increase  the  load- 
ing of  cars.  The  manufacturers  of  Portland  cement  and  of 
steel  have  long  been  among  the  leaders  in  promoting  heavy 
loading.  The  American  Newspaper  Publishers  Association 
recently  has  been  circularizing  its  members  urging  them  to 
unload  cars  as  promptly  as  possible.  Such  agitation  ought 
to  be  carried  on  by  every  organization  of  industrial  concerns 
in  the  countr}-.  The  railways  are  doing  a  good  deal  of  this 
kind  of  work  and  are  going  to  do  more,  but  uninformed  or 
prejudiced  people  are  likely  to  think  that  they  are  doing  it 
for  their  own  selfish  interest,  and  therefore  to  be  less  respon- 
sive to  appeals  from  the  roads  than  to  appeals  from  organ- 
izations of  concerns  of  their  own  class. 

Business  men  and  the  general  public  ought  to  be  made 
to  understand  that  the  present  transportation  situation  is 
very  critical,  and  is  likely  to  become  desperate  unless  every 
individual  concern  contributes  all  in  its  power  toward  re- 
lieving it. 
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Labor  Leaders  Must 

Share  the  Responsibility 

•yHE  CONDUCT  of  the  principal  officers  of  the  railroad 
*■  Ijrotherhoods  during  the  recent  outbreak  of  strikes  has 
been  public  spirited  and  admirable.  They  have  sought  in 
every  legitimate  way  to  break  the  strikes  and  to  cause  the 
matters  in  controversy  between  the  railways  and  their  em- 
ployees to  ix;  submitted  to  the  new  Railroad  Labor  Board 
for  settlement.  Nobody  can  criticize  them  for  contending, 
meantime,  that  there  is  reason  for  discontent  among  the 
employees.  It  is  their  official  function  and  their  dutv  to 
get  all  they  can  for  their  followers  which  it  would  not  be 
plainly  contrary  to  the  public  welfare  for  their  followers 
to  have. 

But,  while  the  public  is  thanking  the  brotherhood  leaders 
for  having  co-operated  with  the  railway  managers  in  break- 
ing these  outlaw  strikes,  the  public  should  not  overlook 
the  fact  that  the  brotherhood  leaders  are  in  a  large  meas- 
ure morally  responsible  for  the  strikes.  For  many  vears 
they  have  disseminated  among  their  followers  the  grossest 
misrepresentations  regarding  the  financing,  the  operation 
and  other  features  of  the  management  of  the  railroads.  They 
have  recently  taken  the  lead  in  advocating  the  Plumb  plan, 
a  scheme  for  the  ownership  and  management  of  the  rail- 
roads which  is  the  most  wildly  bolshevistic  ever  proposed 
in  this  country.  They  have  employed  Glenn  E.  Plumb  to 
write  and  speak  in  support  of  his  plan,  and  he  has  Ijeen 
going  about  the  country  for  months  disseminating  the  most 
vicious  misrepresentations  of  railway  financing  and  man- 
agement among  all  classes  of  railway  employees,  and  try- 
ing to  make  them  believe  they  never  can  hope  for  decent 
treatment  under  the  "capitalistic"  system  of  industry.  The 
brotherhood  leaders  have  been  telling  the  country  constantly 
that  discontent  among  their  followers  has  been  growing  more 
and  more  acute,  have  been  greatly  exaggerating  the  extent 
to  which  their  members  have  been  suffering  from  the  in- 
crease in  the  cost  of  living,  and  have  been  saying  that  un- 
less large  advances  in  wages  were  granted  them  at  once,  it 
would  become  impossible  for  the  "conservative"  leaders  to 
control  them.  Most  important  of  all,  perhaps,  in  its  bear- 
ing upon  this  subject,  is  the  fact  that  not  only  did  the 
brotherhood  leaders  bitterly  oppose  all  legislation  to  require 
the  substitution  of  arbitration  for  strikes  as  a  means  of  set- 
tling labor  controversies,  but  repeatedly  announced  that 
such  legislation  would  not  be  obeyed  by  railway  employees. 
Is  it  surprising,  in  view  of  these  facts,  that  there  has 
been  a  great  increase  of  dangerous  radicalism  among  rail- 
way employees?  Is  it  surprising  that  when  the  so-called 
"conservative"  leaders  began  actually  to  talk  and  act  con- 
servatively a  large  part  of  their  followers  were  astonished 
and  became  suspicious  and  rebellious?  Is  it  surprising 
that,  in  spite  of  the  belated  opposition  of  their  leaders, 
many  railway  employees  went  out  on  the  lawless  strikes 
which  the  brotherhood  leaders  had  so  often  predicted  would 
occur?  In  the  recent  strikes  the  railways,  the  public  and 
the  brotherhoods  have  been  reaping  what  the  so- 
called  "conservative"  as  well  as  the  avowedly  radical  labor 
leaders  have  diligently  been  engaged  in  sowing  for  years. 
If  the  strikes  should  result  not  only  in  great  injury  to  the 
public,  but  in  the  absolute  disruption  of  the  brotherhoods, 
the  direct  encouragement  to  the  worst  kind  of  radicalism 
which  the  utterances  of  the  leaders  of  the  brotherhoods  and 
of  the  Plumb  plan  propaganda  have  given  would  be  largely, 
if  not  mainly,  responsible  for  them. 

Let  us  hope  that  recent  experience  will  teach  the  leaders 
of  the  brotherhoods  to  practice  in  speech  as  well  as  action 
a  little  of  the  conservatism,  good  sense  and  public  spirit 
which,  since  the  "outlaw"  strikes  began,  they  actually  have 
been  practicing  and  urging  their  members  to  practice.  If 
they  continue  lashing  their  members  into  a  fury  by  tr}-ing 


to  out-radical  the  radicals  in  what  they  say  and  propose, 
they  are  likely  to  awaken  soon  to  find  that  their  positions 
of  leadership  have  been  .seized  by  men  who  demonstrate  a 
willingness  not  only  to  talk  recklessly  but  to  act  even  more 
recklessly. 

^lost  of  the  "outlaw"  strikers  were  members  of  the 
Brotherhood  of  Railway  Trainmen.  It  is  reported  that 
some  of  the  principal  officers  of  this  brotherhood  recently 
have  turned  against  the  Plumb  plan,  and  that  W.  G.  Lee, 
president  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Trainmen,  has  resigned  as 
a  director  in  the  Plumb  Plan  League.  If  these  reports  are 
true,  they  are  an  encouraging  sign  that  some  of  the  leaders 
of  the  brotherhoods  are  awakening  to  the  fact  that  their 
advocacy  of  radical  schemes  plays  directly  into  the  hands 
of  the  worst  class  of  radicals,  and  is  contrary  to  the  Ijest  in- 
terests of  real  trade  unionism  and  of  the  American  people. 
The  welfare  of  labor  always  has  been,  and  always  will  be, 
most  •  effectively  promoted  by  labor  organizations  that  work, 
first  to  promote  general  industrial  peace  and  prosperity, 
and,  secondly,  to  secure  for  their  members  the  share  of  the 
fruits  of  industrial  prosperity  to  which  they  are  entitled. 
The  reckless  talk  and  radical  methods  which  within  recent 
years  have  been  used  by  many  powerful  labor  leaders  have 
tended  to  increase  unrest,  to  restrict  production  and  to  de- 
stroy the  industrial  prosperity  without  which  labor  cannot 
prosper. 


Help  the  Railways  Get  Materials 

'X'he  problem   of  increasing  railroad   facilities  is  becom- 
ing one  not  merely  of  raising  the  necessary  capital,  but 
also  one  of  getting  necessary  materials. 

The  railways  under  normal  conditions  are  the  largest 
consumers  of  iron  and  steel,  and  also  of  some  other  metals. 
While  the  legislation  for  the  solution  of  the  railroad  problem 
and  the  return  of  the  roads  to  their  owners  was  pending  it 
was  impracticable  for  large  orders  for  equipment  and  ma- 
terials for  them  to  be  placed.  The  manufacturers  of  railway 
equipment  and  materials  did  not  know  when  they  were 
going  to  begin  to  receive  orders  or  how  large  they  would 
]x,  and  therefore  most  of  them  did  not  find  it  practicable 
to  place  large  material  orders. 

Meantime,  industries  of  other  kinds  were  rushing  into 
the  market  and  placing  large  orders.  This  was  especially 
true  of  the  automobile  industry.  The  manufacture  of  pas- 
senger automobiles  was  curtailed  during  the  war,  and  there 
was  an  enormousl}-  increased  demand  for  them  after  the  war 
ended.  The  manufacturers  of  the  United  States  are  plan- 
ning to  build  two  million  automobiles  in  1920.  There  also 
has  been  a  large  increase  in  the  demand  for  motor  trucks. 
The  railways  have  now  begun  to  place  substantial  orders 
with  the  railway  equipment  and  supply  companies.  The 
equipment  and  supply  companies,  are  going  into  the  market 
in  turn,  for  materials.  They  are  finding  it  extremely  diffi- 
cult to  get  them,  however,  principally  because  the  market  has 
been  so  largely  monopolized  by  the  automobile  and  other 
manufacturers. 

The  resulting  condition  of  the  material  market  as  it  af- 
fects the  transportation  situation,  and  through  it  the  entire 
business  situation  of  the  United  States,  is  one  of  great  seri- 
ousness. The  Railway  Age  has  no  disposition  to  decry 
cither  the  manufacture  or  use  of  automobiles.  The  motor 
truck  is  a  valuable  addition  to  the  machinery  of  industry. 
The  passenger  automobile  is  useful  to  many  persons  in  busi- 
ness and  is  a  source  of  pleasure  to  millions  of  people. 
But  it  is  far  more  essential  to  the  welfare  of  the  American 
people  that  they  should  have  adequate  railroad  transporta- 
tion than  that  there  shall  be  an  immediate  increase  in  the 
number  of  motor  trucks;  and  it  is  certainly  far  more  essen- 
tial to  their  welfare  that  there  should  be  an  increase  in  the 
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capacity  of  tlu-  railroads  for  handling  freight  than  that 
then-  slum  1(1  he  a  furtlicr  and  immediate  increase  in  the 
nuinluT  of   pa.ssengcr   autoniohilos. 

If,  however,  the  orders  whicli  have  been  placed  for  ma- 
terials by  the  automobile  and  other  manufacturers  arc  to 
be  given  precedence  over  the  orders  which  are  now  being 
placed  by  the  railways  and  the  railway  equipment  and 
supply  companies,  it  will  be  impossible  for  the  railways 
to  be  made  able  to  render  adequate  freight  sers'ire  to  any 
industry  in  the  country. 

If  the  orders  placed  for  railway  materials  are  not  given 
priority  and  filled  as  rapidly  as  practicable,  the  limitations 
imposed  by  the  inadequacy  of  means  of  transportation  will 
prevent  increased  production  in  ever\-  line  of  industry.  No 
industry  is  feeling  more  acutely  at  tlie  present  time  the 
shortage  of  freight  cars  for  bringing  in  raw  materials  and 
taking  away  fmished  products  than  the  automobile  in- 
dustry itself.  In  the  long  run,  the  manufacturers  will  be 
able  to  make  and  sell  more  automobiles  if  they  co-operate 
in  enabling  the  railways  to  get  promjitly  the  materials  the 
roads  require  than  if,  by  opposing  the  giving  of  priority 
to  railway  materials,  they  become  one  of  the  chief  obstacles 
to  the  development  of  railroad  facilities.  The  manufac- 
turers of  materials  cannot  serve  the  public  or,  in  the  long 
run,  themselves  in  any  better  way  than  by  helping  the  rail- 
ways to  get  promptly  the  materials  that  they  need. 

Norfolk  &  Western 

CiNCE  1917  THE  NET  REVENUE  from  railway  operation 
of  the  Norfolk  &  Western  has  been  cut  in  two  and  in 
1919  the  property  earned  for  the  government  only  a  little 
more  than  half  of  the  rental  which  was  being  paid  on  the 
basis  of  the  net  operating  income  in  1915,  1916  and  1917. 
In  1917  the  operating  ratio  was  62.45  per  cent  and  in  1919 
it  was  83.22  per  cent.  The  guaranteed  rental  amounts  to 
$20,712,000.  Net  operating  revenues  of  the  properties 
amounted  to  $12,904,000  in  1919.  These  facts  have  partic- 
ular significance  because  the  Norfolk  &  Western  has  been 
one  of  the  most  ably  and  successfully  managed  railroads  in 
the  United  States  and  at  the  time  the  government  took  the 
property  over  the  company  had  completed  a  program  of 
development  which  involved  large  expenditures  on  capital 
account  and  resulted  in  the  {perfection  of  a  transportation 
machine  which  represents,  broadly  speaking,  the  most 
modem  and  scientific  practice  of  American  railroading. 

To  cite  but  a  few  evidences  of  the  progress  which  was 
made  in  more  economical  railroad  operation;  the  revenue 
train-load  of  freight  in  1916  was  980  tons;  in  1917  it  was 
1,021  tons,  in  1918,  1,041  tons,  and  in  1919,  notwithstand- 
ing a  decrease  in  the  tonnage  of  coal  carried,  it  was  1,106 
tons.  At  the  end  of  1919  only  125  locomotives,  or  11.6 
per  cent  of  the  total  number,  needed  repairs  and  of  these 
69  needed  light  repairs  only.  Only  2.1  per  cent  of  the 
passenger  cars  in  service  needed  repairs,  and  less  than  2 
per  cent  of  the  freight  and  w'ork  cars.  In  1918,  the  year  of 
greatest  traffic,  the  Norfolk  &  Western  caried  46,802,000 
tons  and  the  total  ton  mileage  moved  was  12,255,000,000. 
This  is  a  freight  density  of  5,881,000  ton  miles  per  mile  of 
road.  The  density  per  mile  of  track  was  3,040,000.  In 
addition,  the  road  caried  7,856,000  passengers.  Nowhere 
except  in  America  could  we  find  such  economical  handling 
of  freight,  nor  could  we  find  a  railroad  of  only  two  tracks 
handling  any  such  quantity  of  freight  and  passengers. 

In  1919  the  total  freight  carried  amounted  to  37,945,000 
tons — a  decrease  as  compared  with  1918  of  18.93  per  cent. 
The  length  of  haul  was  about  the  same  and  the  decrease  in 
ton  mileage  was  18.18  per  cent.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
freight  revenue  per  ton  per  mile  in  1919  was  6.25  mills 
compared  to  5.61  mills  in  1918 — an  increase  of  11.41  per 
cent.     Even  in  1919,  however,  the  gross  revenue  which  the 


Norfolk  &  Western  received  for  carrying  one  ton  of  freight 
246  miles  (the  average  haul)  was  only  a  little  over  a  dol- 
lar and  a  half.  In  obtaining  such  economy  as  this,  every- 
thing that  money  could  buy  and  engineering  skill  devise 
has  jjcen  tested  out  on  the  Norfolk  &  Western  and  where 
it  proved  successful  it  has  been  adopted.  The  Norfolk  fiz 
Western  was  one  of  the  first  roads  to  adopt  100  lb.  rail  as 
>tandard  for  the  main  line.  It  was  the  fir.st  road  to  build 
a  coal  pier  capable  of  dumj)ing  mechanically  an  entire  car- 
load of  coal  at  one  time  into  the  chutes  for  loading  into 
vessels,  and  it  was  the  first  road  to  adopt  electrification 
on  a  large  scale  for  the  purjjose  of  expediting  and  cheapen- 
ing the  hauling  of  heavy  trains  of  freight  up  mountain 
grades. 

The  financing  of  the  capital  expenditures  has  been  par- 
ticularly succssful,  and  has  been  conservatively  managed. 
The  total  funded  debt  of  the  Norfolk  &  Western  at  the  end 
of  1919  was  $105,973,000,  while  the  stock  outstanding 
amounted  to  $144,399,000.  It  has  been  the  practice  of  the 
company  to  issue  bonds  convertible  into  stock  and  it  has 
Ijeen  particularly  successful  in  earning  sufficient  to  make  the 
stock  conversion  privilege  attractive  enough  to  be  availed  of. 
Of  the  funded  debt  mentioned  above,  $17,754,000  is  con- 
vertible bonds;  and  even  in  1919,  with  the  railroad  situa- 
tion as  uncertain  as  it  was,  bonds  to  the  amount  of  $833,- 
000  were  converted  into  stock.  The  Norfolk  &  Western  is 
paying  7  per  cent  on  its  common  stock  and  4  per  cent  on 
its  adjusted  preferred.  This  calls  for  a  total  of  $9,379,000 
and  the  interest  on  funded  and  unfunded  debt  amounts  to 
$5,461,000.  While,  therefore,  if  the  road  had  been  operated 
by  its  owners  in  1919,  interest  on  the  bonds  and  dividends 
on  the  preferred  stock  would  have  been  safe,  the  property 
would  not  have  earned  the  full  7  per  cent  dividend  on  the 
common.  The  rentals  received  from  the  government  were 
more  than  sufficient,  of  course,  to  pay  dividends,  and  the 
company  has  elected  to  take  the  government  rental  for  the 
current  six  months. 

The  program  of  yearly  betterment  to  the  property  was 
continued  in  1919,  and  a  total  of  $9,179,000  was  spent  for 
additions  and  betterments  to  road  and  equipment.  The  new 
equipment  bought  and  delivered  during  the  year  included 
21  steam  freight  locomotives  and  312  wooden  hopper  cars. 
The  additions  to  permanent  structures  included  a  21 -stall 
roundhouse  with  a  115  ft.  turntable,  stock  pens  and  yard 
tracks  at  Shenandoah,  Va. ;  a  re-icing  station  at  Crewe,  Va., 
and  the  installation  of  55  miles  additional  automatic  block 
signals  on  single  track.  The  Norfolk  &  Western  now  has 
309  miles  of  single  track  and  553  miles  of  double  track 
equipped  with  automatic  signals. 

Maintenance  expenses  continued  to  increase,  as  they  have 
on  nearly  all  roads.  The  average  amount  spent  for  main- 
tenance of  way  per  mile  of  road  in  1919  was  $5,105 — an  in- 
crease of  11.88  per  cent  as  compared  with  1918.  The  total 
amount  spent  for  maintenance  of  equipment  was  $23,089,- 
000 — an  increase  of  $1,816,000  or  8.5  per  cent.  It  is  rather 
interesting  to  note,  however,  that  the  average  amount  spent 
for  repairs  per  steam  freight  locomotive  was  $7,947  in  1919 
as  against  $9,220  in  1918.  On  the  other  hand,  the  average 
for  passenger  locomotives  was  $9,249  in  1919  as  against 
$8,154  in  1918.  The  mileage  of  freight  locomotives  was 
11,569,000  in  1919  as  against  16,108,000  in  1918,  and  the 
mileage  of  passenger  locomotives  was  5,099,000  in  1919  as 
against  4,743,000  in  1918. 

The  Norfolk  &  Western  has  in  operation  1 2  electric  freight 
locomotives  with  a  total  tractive  power  of  864,000  lb.  The 
total  amount  spent  for  maintenance  of  these  locomotives  in 
1919  was  $560,000  as  compared  with  $254,000  in  1918.  The 
average  per  locomotive  was  $46,668  in  1919 — an  increase 
of  a  little  over  120  per  cent  as  compared  with  the  average 
in  1918.  This  seems  very  high  when  compared  with  the 
maintenance  of   steam   freight   locomotives   and   even   on   a 
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basis  of  ton  miles  carried  the  comparison  is  greatly  in  favor 
of  the  steam  locomotive.  In  1919  the  average  cost  of  main- 
tenance of  steam  freight  locomotives,  including  retirements 
and  depreciation,  was  72  cents  per  1,000  tons  hauled  one 
mile.  For  electric  locomotives  the  corresponding  cost  was 
$2.95. 

When  the  corporation  resumed  operation  of  the  Norfolk 
&  Western  on  March  1,  N.  D.  Maher,  who  had  been  regional 
director  of  the  Pocahontas  region,  which  includes  the  Nor- 
folk &  Western,  and  who,  with  one  short  interruption,  has 
been  connected  with  the  Norfolk  &  Western  for  32  years,  was 
elected  president.  There  was  no  drastic  change  in  organiza- 
tion. A.  C.  Needles,  who  had  been  formerly  vice-president 
in  charge  of  operation  and  was  federal  manager  during 
government  operation  was  elected  vice-president  in  charge 
of  operation  again;  and,  except  for  some  promotions,  there 
was  little  change  in  the  personnel  either  during  the  period 
of  government  operation  or  on  resumption  of  operation  by 
the  corporation.  Ranking  equally  in  importance  with  the 
highly  developed   physical  plant   is   an   organization  of  of- 


in  the  company's  service  and  who  served  during  the  war  in 
military  service  to  return  to  the  road. 

The  following  table  shows  the  principal  figures  for  op- 
eration of  the  property  in  1919  as  compared  with  1918.  This 
is  not  the  corporation  income  account: 

1919  1918 

Average  mileage  operating 2,088  2,084 

Freight   revenue    $62,681,028  $68,752,260 

Passenger  revenue    10.824,463  10,237,600 

Total    operating   revenues 76,925,599  82,004,034 

Maintenance  of  way  and  structures 10,660,872  9,524,659 

Maintenance   of   equipment    23,089,001  21,273,002 

Traffic    expenses    445,585  536,709 

Transportation    expenses    28,323,932  28,739,291 

Genera!    expenses     1,274,624  1,309,866 

Total  operating  expense 64,021,285  61,579,297 

Net*    12,904,314  20,424,737 

•From  this  net  in  both  years,  taxes  would  have  to  be  deducted  to 
arrive  at  the  net  operating  income  since  the  government  pays  taxes,  ex- 
cept  war  taxes. 

The  corporation  income  account  for  1919  and  1918  is  as 
follows : 

1919  1918 

Rental    $20,711,875  $20,634,142 

War  taxes  (paid  by  corporation) 1,856,097  1,716,000 

Gross   income    19,975,222  19,918.302 
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ficers  and  employees,  most  of  whom  have  grown  up  on  the 
property.  This  is  of  particular  importance  at  the  present 
time.  It  is  generally  the  opinion  of  railroad  operating  of- 
ficers, both  in  the  East  and  the  West,  that  the  older  em- 
ployees have  retained  to  a  large  degree  their  loyalty  to  their 
companies  and  have  been  comparatively  unaffected  by  the 
radical  element  in  the  labor  organizations. 

The  Norfolk  &  Western,  before  government  operation,  paid 
good  wages — as  a  matter  of  fact,  a  somewhat  higher  scale  in 
many  instances  than  that  of  its  neighbors;  and,  under  Mr. 
Maher  especially,  supervision  had  been  much  closer  than  on 
many  American  railroads.  Mr.  Maher  himself  had  gained 
the  confidence  of  both  officers  and  employees  to  a  marked  ex- 
tent. He  has  the  reputation  of  being  a  diplomat,  both  with 
employees  and  with  patrons  of  the  road.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
this  reputation  probably  rests  largely  on  the  confidence  felt 
by  those  who  deal  with  him,  either  as  subordinates  or  in  a 
business  way,  that  Mr.  Maher  can  see  their  side  of  the  ques- 
tion as  well  as  his  own,  and  is  in  all  his  dealings  essentially 
just.  The  company  has  a  liberal  pension  system  and  this 
was  undoubtedly  of  help  in  inducing  employees  who  had  been 


Interest  and  rents   . . 
Preferred    dividends 
Common  dividends  . . 
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New  Books 

The  Condensed  Chemical  Dictionary.  523  pages,  6  in.  by  9  in., 
bound  in  cloth.  Published  by  the  Chemical  Catalog  Company, 
1  Madison  Avenue,  New  York. 

In  the  shipment  of  chemical  products  railroads  are  often 
confronted  with  the  perplexing  problem  of  determining 
whether  the  nature  of  the  chemical  makes  its  transportation 
hazardous.  Realizing  the  need  for  a  work  that  would  give 
in  a  condensed  non-technical  form  information  regarding 
the  properties  of  chemicals  the  publishers  have  compiled 
this  reference  work.  In  addition  to  a  concise  statement  of 
the  physical  and  chemical  properties  commonly  included  in 
more  voluminous  works,  there  is  stated  for  each  substance 
the  type  of  container  used,  the  fire  hazard  and  the  shipping 
regulations.  The  book  will  be  found  particularly  useful  for 
those   who  desire  chemical   data   in   a   non-technical   form. 
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The  Superelevation  of  Curves 

\V,\S11IN,.1.1N.      U.     C. 

To  THE  Editor: 

My  attention  has  been  called  to  an  article  by  W.  F.  Rench 
in  your  i.ssue  of  March  12,  criticising  certain  statements  of 
the  chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Safety  in  a  report  on  the  derail- 
ment of  Southern  Pacific  passenger  train  No.  50  near  Vincent, 
Calif.,  on  October  29,  1910. 

It  is  noted  that  Mr.  Rench  does  not  disagree  with  the  con- 
clusion stated  in  the  Vincent  refmrt  that  the  derailment  was 
the  result  of  excessive  speed,  and  that  if  the  speed  of  trains 
on  this  curve  had  been  restricted  in  accordance  with  the 
recommended  practice  of  the  American  Railway  Engineering 
Association  for  the  existing  elevation,  the  accident  would  not 
have  occurred.  The  real  basis  of  his  criticism  seems  to  be 
contained  in  the  statement  that  "in  recommending  absolute 
compliance  with  the  American  Railway  Engineering  Associa- 
tion rule,  the  Chief  of  the  Bureau  is  taking  debatable 
ground." 

Mr.  Rench's  remarks  command  respect,  and  it  is  not  my 
purpose  to  controvert  his  statements.  It  occurs  to  me,  how- 
ever, that  his  criticism  would  more  properly  have  been  di- 
rected at  the  rule  of  the  American  Railway  Engineering  Asso- 
ciation than  at  the  report  of  the  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Safety 
on  the  Vincent  derailment.  He  very  truly  says  that  "a  rule 
is  only  effective  when  it  has  but  one  interpretation."  In  the 
interest  of  safety,  no  reason  has  presented  itself  which  would 
warrant  a  recommendation  that  a  rule  of  the  American  Rail- 
way Engineering  Association  be  not  observed.  The  rule  under 
consideration  represents  the  concurrent  judgment  of  a  large 
body  of  competent  engineers;  compliance  with  a  specific  rule 
must  be  absolute,  else  there  is  non-compliance,  and  if  non- 
compliance is  to  be  sanctioned  it  would  be  interesting  to 
know  just  what  percentage  of  departure  from  the  rule  is 
permissible. 

In  this  connection  it  may  be  helpful  to  call  Mr.  Rench's  at- 
tention to  a  point  of  view  (necessarily  that  of  the  chief  of 
the  Bureau  of  Safety)  which  perhaps  may  have  occurred 
to  him.  The  Bureau  of  Safety  functions  under  federal  laws 
enacted  for  the  protection  of  travelers  and  employees  upon 
railroads.  In  formulating  conclusions  and  making  recom- 
mendations the  Chief  of  the  Bureau  must  always  have  in  mind 
the  highest  degree  of  safety  attainable,  consistent  with  proper, 
and  reasonably  practicable,  operation;  he  must  take  account 
of  all  the  facts  and  circumstances  coming  within  the  purview 
of  the  Bureau's  investigations  from  that  standpoint.  The 
paramount  consideration  affecting  the  publicly  expressed 
judgments  of  the  Bureau  must  be  safety,  even  though  such 
judgments  may,  on  occasion,  run  counter  to  somewhat  well 
settled  convictions  regarding  recognized  engineering  or  op- 
erating standards  and  practices. 

The  material  facts  upon  which  the  conclusion  in  the  Vin- 
cent report  was  based  are  as  follows:  Train  No.  50  was  de- 
railed on  the  outside  of  an  8  deg.  10  min.  curve.  No  evidence 
was  presented  that  any  defect  of  track  or  equipment  existed 
which  under  normal  conditions  of  running  would  account 
for  the  derailment.  High  rate  of  speed  alone  remained  as  the 
possible  and  probable  cause  of  the  accident,  a  result  reached 
by  the  piocess  of  elimination  and  fortified  by  the  testimony 
of  a  reliable  witness.  It  was  impossible  absolutely  to  de- 
termine whether  or  not  the  train  at  the  time  of  derailmentwas 
exceeding  the  speed  permitted  by  rule,  but  as  the  permitted 
speed  was  clearly  excessive  the  report  insists  that  a  sufficient 
margin  be  maintained  betAveen  theoretical  overturning  speeds 
and  speeds  authorized  for  common  practice  to  meet  all  con- 
tingencies,   enumerating   errors   in   estimating   speeds,    worn 


rails,  and  track  imperfections.  There  was  no  suggestion  that 
curve  sujjerelevation  be  increa.sed  to  conform  to  permitted 
speed;  no  sitrh  rcrommcndnliou  has  ever  fmanulrd  from  the 
Bureau  of  Safety.    The  converse  is  true. 

Mr.  Rench's  remarks  about  crossovers  are  Ijcside  the  jKjint. 
The  reduction  of  superelevation  on  a  curve  of,  say  4  deg. 
to  zero,  for  tiie  j)urf)ose  of  introducing  a  crossover,  does  not 
fall  within  the  pale  of  engineering  practice.  The  Bureau  of 
Safety  is  in  possession  of  plenty  of  evidence  of  injury  to  track, 
broken  rails,  and  derailments  due  to  lateral  .strcs.ses  of  the 
same  character  as  those  which  were  involved  in  the  Vincent 
derailment,  and  with  such  evidence  before  him  the  Chief  of 
the  Bureau  would  be  derelict  in  his  duty  should  he  fail  to  call 
attention  to  avoidable  danger.  W.  P.  Borland. 

Chief,   Bureau   of  Safety,   Interstate   Commerce   Commission. 


Light  for  the  "Shades"  of  Harvard 

New    ^'0HK    f'lTv. 
To  THE  EoiTf  )R  : 

Permit  me  to  make  a  brief  comment  on  the  communication 
from  John  C.  Howard  in  your  issue  of  April  9.  This 
gentleman  divides  those  who  have  given  thought  to  the  sub- 
ject of  train  control,  apparently  visualized  in  his  mind  as  a 
simple  automatic  stop,  into  two  classes,  optimists  and  pessi- 
mists. The  former  he  designates  as  progressives,  to  whom 
lie  a.ssigns  men  of  my  modicum  of  experience  and  the  United 
States  government,  including  of  course,  the  Bureau  of  Safety 
of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  The  other  class 
are  termed  conservatives,  such  as  are  represented  by  Mr.  Fel- 
ton,  who  holds,  with  regard  to  accomplishment,  that  it  never 
has  been  and  probably  never  can  be  done,  and  would  not  be 
worth  a  d n  if  it  could. 

Such  being  the  conflicting  attitude  of  minds,  your  corre- 
spondent would  return  to  audible  cab  signals  as  a  means  of 
enforcing  discipline- — progress  along  the  line  of  least  re- 
sistance. He  is  in  error  as  to  certain  statements,  and  although 
supported  by  sundry  references  to  the  Gospel  and  science, 
somewhat  in  ignorance  of  certain  important  facts, — very 
much  so  as  to  the  auxiliary  system  of  control  which  has  been 
developed  under  my  direction  and  auspices;  a  complete  sys- 
tem of  audible  and  visible  cab-signals  combined  with  auxil- 
iary train  control,  under  the  proper  restraint  of  the  engineer, 
which  while  protecting  him  and  his  train  will  permit  of  ever}' 
reasonable  latitude  of  judgment  in  train  operation. 

Whenever  ]\Ir.  Howard  can  escape  from  the  classic  shades  of 
Cambridge  and  the  University  I  shall  be  glad  to  demon- 
strate this  system  to  him,  in  the  confident  expectation  that 
he  will  prove  a  convert  like  unto  those  often  found  in  re- 
ligion; and  a  like  invitation  is  cordially  extended  to  any 
properly  inquiring  mind. 

Having  developed  auxiliary'  train  control  to  what  I  deem 
a  satisfactory  condition,  I  must  correct  one  statement  of  in- 
tention attributed  to  the  progressives,  who  I  think,  may  claim 
the  greater  knowledge  of  what  has  been,  and  can  be,  done. 
We  do  not  urge  the  railroads  to  make  that  development;  we 
simply  ask  their  co-operation.  We,  or  at  least  my  company, 
are  just  hungry  to  tackle  the  hardest  section  of  a  trunk  line 
division,  under  the  extreme  of  operating  conditions;  and  be- 
lieving in  that  peremptory  termination  of  many  a  fruitless 
discussion — "put  up  or  shut  up" — we  are  quite  prepared  not 
only  to  undertake  that  kind  of  a  contract,  either  with  a  trunk 
line  railway,  or  with  the  government,  for  the  benefit  of  all; 
Ijut  to  stand  or  fall  on  the  results. 

What  more,  in  this  rapidly  changing  mundane  sphere,  can 
a  progressive  do?  On  more  than  one  critical  occasion  in  the 
course  of  the  electrical  developments  with  which  I  have  been 
identified  during  the  past  thirty  years  I  have  found  it  neces- 
sarv  to  make  this  sometimes  onerous  condition.  The  results 
are  fairly  well  knovwi ;  and  they  will  be  repeated  in  the  mat- 
ter of  auxiliarv  train  control.  Frank  J.  Sprague. 


An  Interesting  Type  of  Flat  Slab  Construction 

Lackawanna  Applies  This  Design  to  Large  Grade  Separation 
Viaduct  at  Newark  After  Extensive  Study 


IN  THE  SEPARATION  of  the  grades  of  the  Newark  Turnpike 
and  the  tracks  of  its  Morris  &  Essex  branch  at  a  point 
known  as  Sanfords  Crossing,  N.  J.,  the  Delaware, 
Lackawanna  &  Western  is  constructing  a  reinforced  con- 
crete viaduct  of  the  fiat  slab  type  reinforced  in  four  direc- 
tions which  will  carry  the  roadway  over  the  tracks.  The 
unusual  application  of  this  type  of  construction  to  a  high- 
way bridge  in  a  grade  separation  project,  which  was  de- 
cided on  only  after  extensive  studies  had  been  made  to  de- 
termine the  most  advantageous  type  applicable  to  this  loca- 
tion, resulted  in  the  development  of  many  interesting  fea- 
tures in  design  and  important  economies  in  construction. 
The  Newark  Turnpike  is  one  of  the  two  thoroughfares 
connecting  the  highly  developed  manufacturing  center  of 
Newark,  N.  J.,  and  the  Metropolitan  district  of  New  York 
City.     It,  and  the  so-called  Plank  road,  the  only  other  thor- 


and  the  highway  is  to  be  carried  over  the  tracks  by  means 
of  a  viaduct  and  earth  fills  sustained  by  retaining  walls. 

Crossing  on  a  Very  Flat  Skew 

Referring  to  the  general  layout  it  will  be  noted  that  the 
center  line  of  the  bridge  forms  the  acute  angle  of  crossing 
of  19  deg.  12  min.  20  sec.  with  the  line  of  the  tracks.  The 
viaduct  is  divided  into  three  sections,  a  center  section  418.82 
ft.  in  length  spanning  six  tracks,  a  north  approach  125.13  ft 
long  and  a  south  approach  238.5  ft.  in  length.  Each  sec- 
tion is  separated  from  its  adjacent  section  by  an  expansion 
joint  formed  by  a  2-in.  break  in  the  floor  slab  located  be- 
tween a  double  row  of  columns. 

The  south  approach  was  stopped  at  a  height  where  re- 
taining walls  and  fill  were  found  to  be  more  economical. 
It  was  necessary  to  carry  these  walls  for  a  le^igth  of  293  ft. 


Foundation  and  Part  Pile  Plan. 
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General    Plan    and   Elevation   of   the    Viaduct 


oughfare  extending  between  Newark  and  New  York,  are 
numbered  among  the  most  important  intersectional  high- 
ways in  this  country. 

The  traffic  over  these  two  highways  is  extremely  heavy 
and  is  moved  almost  exclusively  by  motor  driven  vehicles. 
For  years  the  greater  portion  of  it  has  moved  over  the  Plank 
road  because  of  the  poor  condition  of  the  Turnpike.  That 
highway  has  now  become  inadequate  to  meet  the  demands  of 
the  rapidly  increasing  traffic  and  the  Turnpike  is  being  im- 
proved so  that  the  congested  conditions  on  the  Plank  road 
may  be  relieved. 

In  connection  with  the  highway  improvement  the  road- 
way is  being  raised  about  five  feet  above  its  former  surface 
from  a  point  in  Harrison,  N.  J.,  to  the  Hackensack  river 
bridge  in  Jersey  City,  a  distance  of  3^4  miles.  The  road- 
way is  to  be  40  ft.  in  width  between  curbs  and  a  10-in.  Tel- 
ford macadam  road  forms  the  base  of  the  pavement.  The 
base  will  serve  as  a  temporary  surface  until  the  completion 
of  the  pavement  which  will  consist  of  Belgian  blocks  laid 
on  a  one-inch  sand  cushion  over  the  macadam. 

As  mentioned,  the  Turnpike  intersects  the  railroad  at 
Sanfords  Crossing,  3J^  miles  west  of  Hoboken,  N.  J. 
Through  this  district  the  highway  and  the  railroad  traverse 
the  perfectly  flat  country'  known  as  the  Newark  Meadows 


to  prevent  the  encroachment  of  the  fill  on  adjoining  prop- 
erty. The  length  of  the  north  approach  was  fixed  so  that 
the  approach  fill  fanning  around  the  end  comer  would  not 
encroach  upon  the  future  outside  tracks. 

The  Morris  and  Essex  branch  of  the  Lackawanna  car- 
ries a  very  heavy  traffic,  consisting  largely  of  high  speed 
suburban  trains.  At  the  point  of  intersection  by  the  turn- 
pike it  at  present  includes  an  east  and  a  westbound  main 
track  and  a  westbound  passing  siding.  In  the  plans  for 
the  improvement  provision  has  been  made  for  one  additional 
westbound  track  and  two  future  eastbound  tracks.  It  will 
be  noted  that  the  tracks  are  arranged  in  pairs  and  the  size 
of  the  slab  panels  of  the  center  section  over  the  tracks  was 
determined  in  the  one  direction  by  placing  the  column  lines 
on  32-ft.  centers  between  each  of  the  three  pairs  of  tracks. 
In  the  other  direction,  lengthwise  with  the  track,  the  spac- 
ing of  the  columns  is  30  ft.  6-)^  in.,  forming  an  almost  square 
panel.  This  spacing  was  determined  by  placing  on  the  curb 
line  of  the  viaduct  the  diagonally  opposite  end  columns  of 
the  two  rows  adjacent  to  and  parallel  with  the  future  out- 
side tracks.  The  total  distance  between  these  two  columns, 
one  line  projected  on  the  other,  is  divided  into  13  equal 
spaces  of  30  ft.  bY%  in.. 

In  addition  to  the  columns  of  the  center  section  placed  be- 
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tWLvn  tlio  tracks,  tlicre  is  another  row  of  four  column.s  along 
the  curb  line  which  forms  several  irrcf^ularly  shaped  panels 
in  order  to  carry  out  the  triant^lar  portion  on  each  end  of 
the  center  section,  to  a  row  of  columns  normal  to  the  center 
line  of  the  roadway  in  line  with  the  last  column  of  the 
t)uter  row  parallel  with  the  tracks.  With  tiie  exception  of 
these  few  irregular  panels  all  the  jjancls  of  the  center  sec- 
tion are  30  ft.  658  in.  by  32  ft.  This  arrangement  whereby 
the  panels  of  the  center  section  are  placed  normal  to  the 
track  forms  eight  triangular  portions  of  the  slal)  which  pro- 
ject beyond  the  sidewalk  or  balustrade  line.  These,  how- 
ever, considering  tlie  acute  angle  of  crossing,  are  compara- 
tively small,  and  little  of  the  bridge  floor  is  unused. 

The  columns  or  panels  of  the  approach  spans  are  placed 
in  an  unusual  manner.  Instead  of  being  normal  to  the 
center  line  of  the  roadway,  the  panels  are  placed  in  a  di- 
agonal direction.  This  was  done  in  order  to  bring  the  out- 
side row  of  columns  a  sufficient  distance  from  the  face 
of  the  bridge  so  that  the  overhang  formed  thereby  would 
balance  the  moments  over  the  columns.  The  total  lead  load 
on  the  outside  columns  is  eccentric  on  the  side  of  the  over- 
hang to  such  an  extent  that  when  the  roadway  live  load  is 
applied  on  the  other  side  of  the  columns  the  resultant  is  a 


Arrangement   of   Reinforcement   in   Flat   Slab    Construction 
Over  the  Track  Openings 

load  slightly  eccentric  toward  the  inner  side  of  the  columns. 
By  this  arrangement  a  minimum  range  of  eccentricity  is  ef- 
fected. The  curb  is  designed  as  a  beam  to  carry  the  canti- 
levered  sidewalk  and  to  concentrate  this  load  on  the  canti- 
levered  section  over  the  column. 

The  center  section  over  the  tracks  was  designed  to  carry 
a  uniform  live  load  of  150  lb.  per  sq.  ft.,  disregarding  an 
impact  factor  and  the  approach  panels,  which  are  of  greater 
size,  are  designed  for  200  lb.  live  load  or  a  maximum  con- 
centration around  the  columns  of  three  20-ton  trucks.     It 


was  found,  however,  that  the  uniform  live  load  gave  the 
maximum  moment.  The  total  dead  and  live  load  in  the 
design  of  the  api)roach  spans  was  450  lb.  per  sq.  ft.  which 
included  the  heavy  IJelgian  block  pavement.  In  comput- 
ing the  loads  for  the  footings  which  are  supported  on 
wooden  piles,  four  20-ton  trucks  were  concentrated  around 
the  columns  in  the  natural  line  of  travel  to  procure  a  maxi- 
mum. In  proportioning  the  overhang  to  balance  the  mo- 
ment over  the  outer  row  of  columns  consideration  was  given 
also  to  an  equal  loading  on  all  columns,  .so  that  each  foot- 
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Cross  Sec  f ion  of  Approach 


Secfion  of  Main  Spans  of  Right  Angles  to  Tracks 

Typical  Sections  Through  the  Structure 

ing  required  the  same  number  of  piles  loaded  to  18  tons 
per  pile  for  the  extreme  maximum  live  load. 

Slab  of  Minimum  Thickness 

The  depth  of  the  slab  in  the  approach  spans  is  10^/2  in- 
increased  to  15^  in.  with  the  drop  panel.  The  drop  panel 
over  the  outer  row  of  columns  is  carried  for  one-half  its 
width  along  the  edge  of  the  slab  to  give  the  outer  diagonal 
band  the  proper  strength.     In  other  words,  the  slab  for  a 

5  ft.  7  in.  strip  along  either  edge  has  a  depth  of  15}4  in. 
This  outside  diagonal  band  is  further  strengthened  by  the 
continuation  of  the  bent-up  bars  of  the  direct  bands  (22  ft. 

6  in.  span)  over  the  columns  to  the  edge  of  the  slab.  In  this 
manner  the  area  of  the  cantilever  action  over  the  columns 
is  increased,  thereby  effecting  a  greater  stiffness  in  this  long 
band  by  extending  the  point  of  contraflexure.  The  effect  of 
approximately  balancing  the  moments  over  the  outer  row 
of  columns  was  a  reduction  in  the  amount  of  steel  in  the  so- 
called  interior  panel. 

Twenty-two  feet  is  the  minimum  vertical  clearance  from 
the  top  of  rail  to  the  underside  of  the  drop  panel,  the  edge 
of  which  is  practically  the  edge  of  equipment.  The  same 
clearance  could  safely  have  been  made  to  the  underside  of 
the  slab  but  this  additional  clearance  will  in  time  be  partially 
absorbed  by  raising  the  track  due  to  re-ballasting. 

The  columns  between  the  tracks  are  protected  to  a  con- 
siderable extent  in  case  of  a  sideswipe  from  a  derailment  by  j 
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placing  them  on  a  pier  3 -ft.  wide  6  ft.  above  the  top  of 
rail.  The  piers  are  reinforced  by  four  lines  of  old  rails. 
This  high  pier  has  another  function  in  acting  as  a  girder 
for  the  distribution  of  the  loads  on  the  piles  which  are  spread 
out  from  column  to  column  in  narrow  confines  between  the 
tracks,  obviating  the  necessity  of  driving  piles  beneath  the 
tracks. 

The  panels  of  the  concrete  balustrade  are  to  be  2  in.  in 
thickness  and  are  to  be  precast  in  a  horizontal  position  dur- 
ing the  construction  of  the  viaduct.  After  they  are  thor- 
oughly cured  they  are  to  be  set  in  position  and  the  posts 
will  be  cast  in  place  around  them.  The  precast  panels  will 
project  into  the  posts  l}^  in. 

This  type  of  construction  was  decided  on  only  after  ex- 
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Details  of  Expansion  Joint  in  the  Roadway   Slab 

tensive  studies  had  been  made  to  determine  the  most  ad- 
vantageous type  applicable  to  this  location.  It  has  the 
primary  advantage  of  giving  the  most  shallow  floor  system 
that  could  possibly  be  obtained.  This  was  of  particular 
advantage  in  this  location  as  it  gave  the  iriinimum  length  to 
the  approaches  which  were  to  be  built  over  perfectly  flat 
ground.  In  addition  the  flat  slab  offered  a  flexibility  not 
found  in  any  other  type  of  bridge  design  except  the  arch 
tA'pe,  which  could  not  advantageously  be  used  here  in  that 
the  floor  slab  could  be  warped  slightly  or  the  grade  changed 
between  the  columns  to  fit  the  surface  of  the  slab  concen- 
trically to  a  vertical  curve  of  the  highway  formed  at  the  in- 
tersection of  the  approach  grades  at  the  center  of  the  struc- 
ture over  the  tracks. 

As  compared  with  all  other  forms  of  reinforced  concrete 
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Typ/ca/  Panel.  S-'r-*    n 

Details  of  the  Concrete  Railing 

construction  the  flat  slab  also  offers  the  advantages  of  simpli- 
j  city  in  the  form  work  and  in  the  arrangement  of  the  rein- 
I  forcing  steel.     In  this   type  of  construction  there  are  two 
I  flat  planes  of  the  underside  of  the  forms,  the  upper  plane 
I  forming  the  underside  of  the  slab  and  the  lower  plane  around 
the  columns  forming  the  drop  panel.     The  saving  in  mate- 
;  rials  in  the  flat  slab  type  of  construction  is  appreciable  and 
!  increases  with  increased  loading.  In  this  structure,  which  had 
to  be  supported  on  piles,  the  use  of  this  light  type  of  construc- 
!  tion  resulted  in  a  reduced  cost  of  substructure  and  founda- 
tions. 
I      By  reason  of  its  uniform  cross-section  and  continuity  of 
the  reinforcement  there   is  no  type  of  reinforced   concrete 


construction  that  is  better  able  to  resist  shrinkage  and 
thermal  changes  than  the  flat  slab.  Where  expansion  joints 
are  necessary  they  are  easily  incorporated  by  forming  a  double 
row  of  columns,  splitting  the  structure  into  independent  sec- 
tions with  a  clean  cut  joint,  the  slab  being  cantilevered  be- 
yond the  end  columns  to  balance  the  negative  movement. 

The  wooden  piles  used  in  the  work  were  reclaimed  from 
repairs  made  to  ferry  boat  racks  on  the  water  front  of  the 
Hoboken  terminal.  These  piles,  after  15  years  of  service, 
were  broken  down  by  impact  of  ferry  boats  and  by  weather- 
ing. The  failure  however  was  confined  to  the  upper  18  ft. 
of  the  piles  exposed  above  the  water.  The  original  length 
of  piles  was  approximately  80  ft.  so  that  by  cutting  off 
the  defective  ends  after  the  piles  were  pulled  a  length  in 
excess  of  the  35  to  50  ft.  required  for  the  viaduct  construc- 
tion remained  in  a  perfect  state  of  preservation. 

Construction 

With  a  limited  space  to  carry  on  construction,  the  tower 
and  chute  method  of  depositing  the  concrete  was  chosen. 
Three  towers,  each  120  ft.  in  height,  have  been  erected,  one 
on  the  north  side  and  two  on  the  south  side  of  the  tracks. 
In  laying  out  the  plant  due  consideration  was  given  to  a 
minimum  construction  operation  over  the  main  line  tracks. 

The  construction  of  this  viaduct,  which  was  begun  late 
in  1919  and  which  is  expected  to  be  completed  early  in  the 
summer  of  this  year,  involves  1,800  cu.  yd.  of  concrete  in 
the  retaining  walls,  2,010  cu.  yd.  in  the  column  footings  and 
protection  piers,  2,530  cu.  yd.  in  the  columns,  slab  and 
parapet  as  well  as  1,150  wood  piles  and  176  tons  of  rein- 
forcing steel.  The  work  is  being  carried  on  under  the  di- 
rection of  Geo.  J.  Ray,  chief  engineer  and  L.  L.  Tallyn, 
until  recently  acting  chief  engineer  of  the  Lackawanna  and 
M.  H.  Doughty,  division  engineer,  A.  H.  Henckel,  resident 
engineer  is  in  charge  in  the  field,  and  A.  B.  Cohen,  con- 
crete engineer  is  in  charge  of  the  design.  H.  F.  Curtis,  New 
York,  is  the  contractor. 
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New   York  City  and  the 

Railroad  Problem 

AH.  Smmii,  prcsidi-nt  of  the  New  York  Central,  in  an 
address  IxMorc  the  Merchants'  Association  of  New 
York  on  .\pril  14,  told  the  business  men  of  the  city 
how  very  short-sighted  the  citizens  are  in  the  management 
of  their  own  interests,  in  the  matter  of  transportation,  and 
gave  striking  ligures  to  illustrate  the  costliness  of  the  delays, 
legislative  and  otherwise,  which  have  attended  the  attempts 
of  the  past  15  years  to  improve  the  freight  facilities  on  the 
west  side  of  Manhattan. 

Mr.  Smith  began  by  referring  to  the  general  suspension  of 
freight  traffic  in  and  around  New  York,  which  on  the  day 
of  his  address  was  the  chief  subject  in  many  of  the  members' 
minds,  and  said  that  despite  the  deplorable  losses  incident  to 
the  strike  a  wholesome  effect  might  be  hoped  for.  The 
strike  would  prove  a  much  needed  test  of  the  condition  of 
the  railroad  army:  a  milestone  indicating  the  soundness  or 
otherwise  of  the  great  body  of  railroad  forces,  the  morale 
of  what  may  be  called  the  fighting  forces  of  transportation. 
He  expected  an  outcome  which  would  provide  a  sound  basis 
on  which  the  railroad  companies  could  succeed  in  rebuilding 
their  service  after  the  demoralization  of  the  past  two  years. 
Even  today  (This  was  several  days  before  the  railroads,  as 
a  whole,  were  out  of  the  woods)  said  Mr.  Smith: 

'']My  own  inside  view  reveals  splendid  results  and  most 
encouraging  facts  concerning  the  elements  which  are  really 
important  and  determining  factors.  The  railroad  army  is 
sound  at  the  bottom.  It  is  loyal  in  its  -Americanism  and 
though  demoralized  in  spots  by  events  of  the  immediate 
past,  and  faced  with  tremendously  difficult  tasks  and  obliga- 
tions in  the  immediate  future,  as  a  whole  the  railroad  forces 
retain  the  courage,  the  patience  and  the  determination  to  ful- 
fill the  great  demands  of  the  American  public.  I  could  tell 
you  of  many  inspiring  deeds  by  railroad  men  during  the  past 
few  days  in  the  strenuous  battles  all  along  the  line  to  keep 
the  transportation  machine  functioning.  You  have  read  of 
the  numerous  desertions  Ijut  you  have  not  been  able  to  notice 
"the  countless  acts  of  the  loyal  majority  who  remained  at  their 
posts  of  duty  against  persistent  temptation,  and  who  in  very 
many  instances  volunteered  for  extraordinan,'  service.  .  .  . 
Men  in  various  branches  have  cheerfully  toiled  long  hours 
and  unquestionabl}'  accepted  any  assignment  of  duty  during 
the  emergency,  while  officers  have  remained  on  duty  night 
and  day,  abandoning  home  and  all  thought  of  comfort,  in 
many  instances  going  into  the  yards  for  work  from  which 
they  were  graduated  many  years  ago,  in  order  to  keep  the 
trains  moving. 

"I  hope  that  you  will  consider  as  pardonable  pride  my 
feelings  toward  the  record  made  the  past  week  by  the  New 
Y'ork  Central  forces  which  resulted  in  our  railroad  main- 
taining absolutely  unbroken  service  of  passenger  trains  be- 
tween New  Y'ork  and  Chicago,  as  well  as  locally  and  in  all 
commuting  zones,  together  with  the  delivery  of  such  vast  food 
supplies  on  the  West  Side  tracks  of  Manhattan  Island  that 
the  teeming  population  of  greater  New  York  was  protected 
against  suffering  or  possible  starvation.  Our  freight  service 
on  those  ^Vest  Side  tracks  during  the  past  five  critical  days, 
confined  for  the  emergency  almost  wholly  to  foodstuffs,  de- 
livered on  to  Manhattan  Island  approximately  1,564  car- 
loads of  feed:  probably  31,280  tons  or  62,560,000  lb.  of 
life's  necessities." 

The  speaker  then  referred  to  the  timely  and  invaluable 
service  done  by  these  New  York  Central  tracks  in  Manhat- 
tan in  1917  and  1918  when  our  soldiers  were  in  need  of 
food  in  France,  and  went  on  to  discuss  the  general  railroad 
problem  of  today — the  shortage  of  facilities  following  the 
stress  of  war  and  the  need  now  of  good  service  rather  than 
low  transportation  rates.  He  told  of  the  Central's  orders, 
just  given,  for  fiftv  millions'  worth  of  new  cars  and  locomo- 


tives, and  IJie  impossiljility  of  making  progress  in  rehabilita- 
tion as  fast  as  is  desirable.  It  takes  courage  to  make  large 
expenditures  for  the  future  at  tiiis  time. 

It  is  just  ten  years  ago  tiiat  the  ten  per  cent  rate  case  first 
brougiit  the  freight  rate  problem  vividly  before  the  public. 
Hy  the  decision  in  that  rase  the  hopes  of  the  railroads  were 
deferred,  and  in  the  same  year  an  arbitration  award  (which 
went  into  effect  on  April  l')  added  $35,000,000  annually  to 
the  jiayrolls  of  the  railroads  in  the  eastern  territory  (50,- 
000  miles).  The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1911,  ch'nied  the  increase  in  freight  rates,  and  four- 
teen pages  of  the  commission's  report  on  that  question  were 
taken  up  with  the  list  of  the  names  of  the  shippers  who  apn 
peared  at  the  hearings  to  oppose  an  increase  in  rates. 

A  different  decision,  a  decision  giving  the  railroads  rea- 
sonable rates  would  have  strengthened  the  cariers  in  their 
great  war  effort. 

Today  we  have  the  Transportation  Act  of  1920,  the  most 
important  railroad  legislation  for  many  years;  and,  what  is 
more,  the  Congress  declared  explicitly  its  "policy  to  foster 
and  preserve  in  full  vigor  both  rail  and  water  transjx)rta- 
tion."  In  the  future  as  in  the  past  the  American  railroads 
will  be  willing  and  no  doubt  will  be  able,  to  give  America 
the  best  transportation  in  the  world. 

"Nothing  will  stop  the  advancement  of  this  country  if  we 
but  use  that  common  sense,  clear  judgment  and  energy  to- 
ward affording  the  transportation  lines  the  fair  play  which, 
in  the  main,  we  have  been  noted  for.  Great  good  has  come 
out  of  the  events  of  this  war  period  and  we  have  learned 
many  lessons  that  I  believe  we  are  going  to  profit  by.  I  be- 
lieve the  Interstate  Commerce  Commissioners,  rendering  ef- 
fective the  will  of  the  people  as  expressed  through  Congress, 
will  recognize  the  railroad  question  in  the  light  that  I  have 
briefly  described  it;  and  with  their  help  and  your  patience 
while  we  are  regaining  our  lost  ground,  I  hope  that  we  are 
going  to  become  all  that  you  want  us  to  become.  There  is  to 
be  regulation  and  not  strangulation;  there  is  to  be  justice 
and  not  persecution;  there  is  to  be  equality  and  fairness  by 
the  user  and  l)y  the  used.  The  people  have  said  so  and  what 
the  people  say  prevails  in  this  country." 

The  speaker  referred  again  to  the  situation  in  New  York 
City.  Manhattan  Island  lives  a  hand-to-mouth  existence, 
because  of  the  dearth  of  warehouses  and  storage  facilities 
and  of  modern  equipment  for  handling  freight.  The  un- 
necessary costs  and  losses  yearly  are  prodigious;  none  but  a 
rich  and  growing  city  could  have  borne  the  burden.  It  has 
been  estimated  that  $200,000  is  the  daily  loss  in  New  York 
because  of  inefficient  methods  of  distribution.  The  daily 
newspapers  have  quite  recently  lost  thousands  of  dollars  be- 
cause of  shortage  of  news  print  paper;  they  have  paid  for 
special  trains  and  many  extra  bonuses  for  long  hauls  by 
truck,  all  this  largely  because  of  insufficient  warehouse  room. 
The  New  York  Central's  efforts  to  improve  its  freight  fa- 
cilities on  the  west  side  have  for  fifteen  years  been  hampered 
by  legislative  and  other  obstructions.  The  upper  part  of 
Manhattan — Harlem — has  a  population  of  about  1,000,000 
but  has  railroad  facilities  suitable  for  a  tovm  of  twenty 
thousand;  freight  is  hauled  ten  miles  further  downtown  and 
then  hauled  back  by  wagon  at  50  cents  per  ton  per  mile.  The 
citizens  of  New  York,  in  1847,  when  the  New  York  Central's 
present  freight  railroad  was  built,  appreciated  its  value;  and 
the  speaker  called  upon  the  members  of  the  Merchants'  As- 
sociation to  investigate  and  consider  the  problem  of  its  use- 
fulness, value  and  efficiency  today;  this  in  their  own  interest] 
no  less  than  that  of  the  carrier. 


GvER.xLi  Clues  to  combat  the  high  cost  of  clothing  have  been* 
formed  by  Chesapeake  &  Ohio   clerks   at  Lynchburg,   Va.,   and 
Fort  Worth  &  Denver  City  Railway  Employees  at  Fort  Worth, 
Texas. 


American  Short  Line  Railroad  Association 

Relations  to  New  Law  Discussed;  Legal,  Traffic,  Purchasing 
and  Publicity  Bureaus  to  Be  Established 


A  SPECIAL  jsiEETiNG  of  the  American  Short  Line  Rail- 
road Association  was  held  at  Washington  on  April  15 
and  16.  The  meeting  was  also  attended  by  about  15 
members  of  the  Western  Association  of  Short  Line  railroads, 
which  is  affiliated  with  it.  President  Bird  M.  Robinson 
presented  a  report  of  the  activities  of  the  association,  dis- 
cussing the  various  problems  with  which  the  short  lines 
are  confronted  in  their  relation  to  the  new  transportation 
act,  and  addresses  were  made  by  E.  E.  Clark,  chainnan  of 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission;  John  J.  Esch,  chair- 
man of  the  House  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce;  Samuel  O.  Dunn,  editor  of  the  Railway  Age, 
and  George  C.  Taylor,  president  of  the  American  Railway 
Express  Company. 

It  was  decided  to  resolve  tlie  meeting  into  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  association,  which  was  scheduled  for  Sep-, 
tember,  and  it  was  decided  to  hold  the  annual  meeting 
hereafter  on  the  second  Wednesday  in  Ma}-  at  a  place  to 
be  determined  by  the  executive  board  or  the  members.  The 
articles  of  organization  and  by-laws  of  the  association  were 
revised  to  provide  for  three  vice-presidents  in  place  of  the 
seven  regional  vice-presidents  which  were  maintained  during 
the  period  of  federal  control,  and  an  executive  board  consist- 
ing of  IS  members  was  elected.  It  was  decided  to  organize 
legal,  traffic,  purchasing  and  publicity  bureaus  to  be  estab- 
lished under  the  direction  of  the  president  to  represent  the 
interests  of  the  short  lines  or  of  such  lines  as  wish  to  avail 
themselves  of  their  services  and  plans  were  laid  for  an  active 
campaign  to  increase  the  membership  of  the  association. 
There  was  a  general  discussion  of  the  particular  problems 
now  confronting  the  short  lines  which  include  the  obtaining 
of  adequate  rates  under  the  provisions  of  the  new  transpor- 
tation act,  more  favorable  divisions  with  the  trunk  lines, 
the  question  of  obtaining  reimbursement  from  the  government 
for  losses  or  decreases  in  net  operating  income  sustained  by 
the  lines  as  a  result  of  the  effects  of  federal  control  of  the 
railroads  generally  after  the  short  lines  were  relinquished 
and  the  question  of  increased  per  diem  rates  and  rules 
adopted  by  the  American  Short  Line  Railroad  Association 
which  no  longer  allow  the  short  lines  the  two  days  free  per 
diem  which  they  were  allowed  by  the  Railroad  Adminis- 
tration.    An  abstract  of  President  Robinson's  report  follows: 

Report  of  President  Bird  M.  Robinson 

The  members  of  this  association  and  the  members  of  the 
Western  Association  of  Short  Line  Railroads  consist  very 
largely  of  independenth-  owned  and  operated  roads,  the 
great  majority  of  which  are  short  lines  in  so  far  as  the  length 
of  their  roads  is  concerned.     A   few  of  the  members  own 

There    are  Miles  of 

Road 

621     Standard   sage,   steam  roads,    lOO  miles  and  less  in  length 16.598 

55    Standard    gage,    steam    roads,    over    100    miles   in    length 11,924 

97     Standard  gage,   electric  roads  engaged  in  the  general  transporta- 
tion   of    freight     6,663 

47    Narrow    gage,    steam    roads 1 ,499 

820  36,584 

as  much  as  500  miles,  but  they  are  so  situated  as  to  be  short 
in  revenue  and  are  properly  members  of  this  organization. 
There  are  so  many  short  line  railroads  and  they  are 
so  widely  scattered,  that  it  has  been  very  difficult  to  ol)tain 
an  accurate  list.  Our  secretary,  after  months  of  industrious 
efforts,  which  were  made  in  conjunction  with  the  officials 


of  the  Railroad  Administration  and  the  officials  of  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission,  "has  completed  a  list  as  of 
January  1,  1920,  which  is  believed  to  be  fairly  accurate,  and 
from  that  record  the  foregoing  information  is  obtained. 

In  addition  there  are  a  large  number  of  independently 
operated  short  lines,  the  stock  of  which  is  owned  or  con- 
trolled by  another  railroad  company.  All  such  roads  should 
be  included  in  any  complete  statement  of  the  short  lines  as 
a  class  and  should  be  members  of  this  association  for  the 
reason  that  the  question  of  who  owns  and  holds  the  stock 
certificates  cannot  morally  or  properly  make  a  difference  in 
the  rights  or  duties  of  the  corporation  that  owns  the  property. 

Recognizing  for  the  time  being  the  false  distinction  that 
has  been  injected  into  the  situation,  we  do  not  include  short 
lines  so  owned  in  the  foregoing  statement.  Only  about  50 
per  cent  of  the  820  roads  have  up  to  this  time  joined  in  the 
work  being  done  for  all  concerned. 

Transportation  Act 

After  years  of  investigation  and  months  of  intensive  con- 
sideration Congress  passed  what  is  officially  known  as  the 
Transportation  Act.  Many  new  and  important  principles 
were  incorporated.  Some  of  them  will  aid  to  a  substantial 
degree  in  improving  the  rail  transportation  system  of  the 
country,  while  others  will  retard,  if  they  do  not  prove  to 
be  seriously  detrimental. 

We  have  had  the  opportunity  to  appear  before,  and  to 
confer  with  the  commission,  since  the  passage  of  that  act 
and  we  are  most  favorably  impressed  with  the  prompt  and 
vigorous  manner  with  which  it  is  meeting  the  problems  con- 
fronting it,  the  carriers  and  the  public.  There  is  every  indi- 
cation that  the  commission  intends  to,  and  will  rise  to  the 
occasion,  and  will  do  everything  possible  to  enable  the  car- 
riers to  meet  the  ■  transportation  needs  of  the  public,  and  to 
receive  a  fair  return  for  the  services  rendered. 

It  is  quite  apparent  that,  notwithstanding  its  great  power 
and  authorit}'  it  cannot,  of  or  by  itself,  meet  and  overcome 
the  many  difficult  and  complex  problems  now  involving  the 
rail  transportation  systems  of  the  country. 

The  situation  can  be  successfully  met,  if  the  owners, 
operators  and  employees  of  the  carriers  and  any  large  part 
of  the  public  will  fully,  completely  and  constantly  co-operate 
with  and  support  the  commission  in  the  execution  of  the 
law.  The  present  attitude  of  a  part  of  the  employees  indi- 
cates that  they  will  not  assist  or  co-operate,  and  it  remains 
to  be  seen  to  what  extent  the  public  will  assist,  if  the  com- 
mission finds  it  necessary  to  increase  rates,  a  thing  about 
which  there  can  be  no  doubt.  The  failure  of  any  part  of 
the  interested  parties  to  assist,  makes  it  more  and  more 
necessary  for  the  remainder  to  assist  and  support.  Speaking 
for  the  short  lines,  I  recommend  that  we  not  only  pledge  our 
support  and  assistance  to  the  commission,  but  that  we  fulfill 
that  promise  through  thick  and  thin. 

Legislative  Work 

This  association  conducted  a  most  active  campaign  before 
Congress  in  its  efforts  to  obtain  legislation  that  would  fully 
protect  the  short  lines  and  weak  railroads.  We,  at  all  times, 
recognized  that  our  class  of  roads  could  not  hope  to  be  or 
remain  prosperous  unless  the  main  lines  were  placed  in  a 
healthy  condition.  We,  therefore,  directed  our  efforts  in  such 
a  way  as  to  aid  in  obtaining  what  was  for  the  best  interest 
of  all  carriers,  and  we  are  proud  to  say  that  we  were  remark- 
ably successful.  We  obtained  practically  everything  requested 
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for   thf   sliort   lines,   and    \vc   were   an    important    faitor    in 
obtaining  much  that  is  pood  for  all  roads. 

Consolidation  of  Railroads 

One  of  the  most  important,  if  not  the  most  imiH)rtant, 
j)rinciple  affecting  short  lines  is  contained  in  Section  407. 
The  scrtion,  when  taken  in  connection  with  the  valuation  of 
all  railroatl  property,  now  being  made  by  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission,  involves  in  a  new  way  and  to  an 
unlimited  extent  every  dollar  invested  in  such  properties. 

The  provisions  of  Section  407  re(|uire  the  commission  to 
"as  soon  as  practicable  prcjjare  and  adopt  a  i)lan  for  the 
consolidation  of  the  railway  property  of  the  continental 
I'nited  States  into  a  limited  number  of  systems.''  The  com- 
mission, when  adopting  its  proposed  systems,  will  assign 
to  each  certain  sejjarately  owned  and  independently  operated 
railroads,  and  it  will  necessarily  include  sliort  line  railroads. 
The  result  of  such  an  assignment  will  be  to  exclude  or  make 
it  impossible  for  any  railroad  or  railroad  system  to  purchase 
a  short  line  that  has  been  assigned  to  some  other  system.  The 
effect  will  be  to  at  once  destroy  any  present  possible  market 
for  short  line  railroads  and  force  the  owners  of  a  given 
property  either  to  sell  their  road  to  the  system  to  which  it 
is  assigned  or  to  compel  them  to  continue  to  operate  their 
properties  regardless  of  conditions  and  results. 

The  grcatmajority  of  the  present  transportation  systems 
have  l)een  built  up  In-  the  purchase  and  absorption  of  short 
line  railroads,  and  the  adoption  of  plans  by  the  commission 
for  the  creation  of  systems  will  at  once  restrict  all  of  the 
roads,  and  in  many  cases  seriously,  if  not  fatally,  affect  some 
of  the  roads.  It  is  true  that  the  transportation  act  does  not 
contain  the  Senate  provision  forcing  consolidation  at  any 
given  period,  but  the  adoption  of  the  proposed  plan  is,  in 
our  opinion,  merely  a  preliminary  step,  and  Congress  is  li- 
able hereafter  to  make  provision  for  compulsory  consolida- 
tion of  the  proposed  systems. 

The  commission  is  given  very  wide  discretion  in  making 
its  plans  for  the  creation  of  various  transportation  systems, 
and  it  will  no  doubt  earnestly  and  conscientiously  try  to 
adopt  plans  that  will  do  the  least  injury  to  interested  carriers. 
Notwithstanding  that  fact,  interested  short  lines  must  see 
that  their  respective  properties  are  given  due  consideration, 
and  that  they  be  assigned  in  such  a  way  as  to  insure  that 
the  owners  of  the  property  shall  receive  fair  treatment  and 
the  full  value  of  the  property  in  the  event  that  it  is  merged 
into  any  system. 

The  Value  to  be  placed  upon  these  properties  by  the  com- 
mission as  the  result  of  the  work  now  being  done,  now  be- 
comes almost,  if  not  the  most  important  question  involving 
the  rights  of  railroad  owners.  That  question  is  complicated 
and  demands  most  intelligent  and  constant  attention,  and  a 
failure  to  give  it  such  attention  may  and  probably  will  result 
in  losses  to  the  owners  of  such  properties.  Under  the  law 
the  commission  cannot  permit  the  sale  or  merger  of  a  railroad 
at  a  price  higher  than  the  value  fixed  by  it. 

The  main  line  companies  are  well  organized  and  have  a 
large  staff  of  able  lawyers,  engineers  and  accountants  actively 
at  work  in  an  effort  to  see  that  the  value  of  their  respective 
properties  fixed  by  the  commission  shall  be  fair,  and  that 
no  part  of  the  property  devoted  to  the  public  service  is  either 
undervalued  or  omitted.  The  short  line  railroads  have  no 
such  organization,  and  in  addition  to  the  risk  heretofore 
involved  in  neglecting  that  important  work,  they  are  now 
exposed  to  the  greatly  increased  danger  of  having  an  unfair 
or  inadequate  valuation  placed  upon  their  property  and  that 
they  may  be  subsequently  forced  to  sell  on  the  basis  of  such 
unfair  valuation. 

We  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  question  of  the  consolida- 
tion and  valuation  of  these  roads  now  demands  joint,  aggres- 
sive, and  intelligent  attention  and  that  this  association  can 
accomplish  more  for  the  owners  of  the  properties  by  devoting 


all  necessary  time  and  attention  thereto  than  it  probal<ly  can 
in  any  other  way. 

Value  as  a  Basis  for  Rate-Making 

One  of  the  most  imj)ortant  and  far-reaching  provisions 
of  tiie  Tran.sjjortation  Act  is  the  eslal>]ishment  of  the  principle 
that  rates  are  to  be  based  ujjon  the  value  of  the  property 
held  and  used  in  the  transportation  service. 

We  undertook  to  point  out  to  the  commission  that  the 
Sy2  per  cent  or  6  per  cent  limitation  fixed  by  Congress 
might  prove  to  be  a  very  .serious  oljstacle  in  the  way  of  the 
establishment  of  rates  sufficient  to  enable  the  carriers  to 
furnish  adequate  transportation.  We  called  attention  to  the 
fact  that  the  commission  had  been  given  full  discretion  in 
the  matter  of  fixing  values,  and  that  the  conditions  demanded 
that  liberal  values  be  fixed  so  tliat  adequate  rates  could  be 
established  and  an  adecjuate  amount  of  revenue  be  oljtained. 
We  urged  the  commission,  in  view  of  the  extraordinary  con- 
dition now  existing,  to  fix  values  at  least  somewhat  in  keep- 
ing with  the  present  high  price  of  everything  that  enters  into 
the  transportation  business,  and  we  hope  that  the  commission 
will  recognize  all  of  the  conditions  and  fix  values  that  will 
enable  it  to  provide  the  necessary  revenue  and  thus  provide 
all  necessary  transportation. 

The  commission  took  both  questions  under  consideration, 
and  we  understand  that  they  are  seeking  information  neces- 
sary to  enable  them  to  determine  the  total  amount  of  revenue 
that  will  be  necessary  to  furnish  the  public  the  tran.sportation 
that  it  wants. 

Loan  Fund 

This  association  was  an  important  factor  in  inducing 
Congress  to  provide  the  $300,000,000  fund  to  be  loaned  to 
carriers  under  the  provisions  of  Section  210  of  the  Trans- 
portation Act. 

The  Treasury  Department  and  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  have  been  considering  the  question  of  how  to 
make  loans,  and  they  have  invited  into  conference  the  director 
general,  the  governor  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  the 
Association  of  Railway  Executives  and  this  association  for 
the  purpose  of  determining  how  the  loans  should  be  made 
and  secured  and  what  are  the  aggregate  requirements  of  all 
carriers  that  desire  to  obtain  loans  out  of  that  fund. 

The  consensus  of  opinion  of  the  government  officials  and 
the  representatives  of  the  carriers  present  at  the  conference 
was  that  the  funds  available  should  be  used  principally  for 
the  purpose  of  acquiring  new  equipment.  Many  of  those 
present  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  funds  advanced  by 
the  government  should  be  used  in  the  purchase  of  equipment 
and  should  be  applied  as  a  first  payment  of  say  25  per  cent 
on  the  purchase  price,  the  balance  to  be  obtained  through 
the  sale  of  car  trust  certificates,  and  while  it  was  uncertain 
whether  the  government  would  permit  the  use  of  the  funds 
as  a  first  payment,  thereby  necessitating  its  becoming  a  sec- 
ondary creditor,  yet  the  consensus  of  opinion  seemed  to  be 
that  some  such  plans  should  be  worked  out  and  put  into 
effect. 

The  commission  requested  the  Association  of  Railway 
Executives  to  ascertain  from  Class  1  Roads  what  funds  they 
desire  to  obtain  and  what  use  would  be  made  of  such  funds. 
They  also  requested  this  association  to  ascertain  from  the 
short  and  weak  lines  what  funds  they  desired  and  the  use 
to  be  made  of  such  funds.  That  information  is  now  being 
obtained  and  tabulated  and  will  be  submitted  to  the  com- 
mission for  its  information,  after  which  the  two  branches 
of  the  government  charged  with  handling  the  fund  wall  agree 
upon  plans  of  procedure  and  wdll  then  be  prepared  to  receive 
applications  from  the  individual  roads,  but  up  to  that  time 
the  commission  will  not  attempt  to  consider  any  individual 
application. 

At  the  appropriate  time  this  association  will  ask  the  com- 
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mission  to  allocate  a  given  amount  of  the  funds  to  be  loaned 
to  the  short  line  railroads. 

Car  Per  Diem 

An  attempt  was  made  in  the  latter  part  of  1919,  through 
the  American  Railroad  Association,  to  fix  $1.25  per  day  as 
the  charge  for  freight  cars.  This  association  appealed  to 
the  chairman  of  the  Association  of  Railway  Executives  to 
have  action  delayed  until  we  could  investigate.  That  delay 
was  granted  and  we  learned  through  some  of  our  members 
that  the  -present  cost  of  maintenance  had  increased  to  such 
an  extent  that  there  was  little  or  no  return  to  the  owner  of 
a  car  at  the  then  proposed  90  cent  rate.  Recognizing  that 
fact  and  fearing  that  tlie  $1.25  rate  would  be  established, 
we  did  not  then  offer  any  opposition.  Many  of  the  owners 
of  the  cars  are  dissatisfied  with  the  90  cent  rate,  and  have 
renewed  their  efforts  to  have  the  rate  fixed  at  $1.25  per  day, 
and  I  anticipate  that  they  will  succeed  in  the  near  future  in 
obtaining  an  increase  in  the  rate. 

Many  of  our  members  have  earnestly  importuned  us  to 
obtain  a  continuation  of  the  practice  adopted  by  the  director 
general,  of  giving  two  days  free  time  on  each  freight  car 
delivered  to  short  lines.  This  association  induced  the  director 
general  to  give  that  free  time — a  thing  that  could  then  easily 
be  done — but  we  have  found  many  difficulties  in  the  way  of 
securing  from  the  numerous  owners  of  cars  a  continuation 
of  that  practice.  Under  tlie  law  of  the  various  states,  carriers 
are  required  to  give  shippers  and  receivers  of  freight  two 
days  free  time,  and,  in  addition,  they  are  not  permitted  to 
charge  for  Sundays  and  holidays.  In  view  of  the  fact 
that  the  short  line  must  grant  the  same  free  time  to  its 
patrons,  and,  in  addition,  the  short  lines  are,  in  most 
instances,  the  terminal  line,  there  are  strong  reasons  why 
the  connecting  line  should  grant  such  short  line  two  days 
free  time.  There  is  another  important  reason  why  short  lines 
should  receive  at  least  that  much  free  time  on  cars.  Many 
of  such  lines  were  constructed  under  agreement  providing 
that  no  per  diem  charges  were  to  be  made,  and  the  division 
of  the  joint  rate  was  fixed  on  that  basis.  Some  of  them  were 
constructed  when  the  per  diem  charges  were  25  cents  per 
day,  and  others  when  the  charges  for  cars  were  on  a  mileage 
basis,  and  the  division  of  joint  rates  of  such  lines  were  fixed 
under  such  conditions.  Now  that  the  per  diem  rate  has  been 
advanced  to  90  cents,  the  effect  is  to  substantially  reduce 
the  division  of  the  joint  rates  going  to  such  short  line  roads. 
In  many  cases  the  present  per  diem  rate  costs  short  lines  as 
much  as  50  per  cent  of  the  division  of  the  joint  rate  now 
being  paid,  and  it  is  quite  apparent  that  such  a  condition 
cannot  be  continued. 

The  officials  of  some  of  .the  short  lines  are  of  the  opinion 
that  under  Section  208  of  the  transportation  act,  the  practice 
of  giving  two  days  free  time  to  short  line  railroads,  that 
was  in  effect  on  February  29,  1920,  cannot  be  changed  prior 
to  September  1,  1920,  unless  the  change  be  made  by  mutual 
agreement  between  the  interested  carriers  or  by  state  or 
federal  authorities.  They  contend  that  that  section  of  the 
law  taken  into  connection  with  the  guaranty  provided  by 
the  government  under  Section  209,  not  only  gives  the  short 
line  railroads  the  legal  right  to  have  that  practice  continued, 
but  that  Section  209  provides  that  the  government  will, 
through  its  guaranty,  equalize  the  situation  so  far  as  all 
roads  that  accepted  that  section  are  concerned.  The  parties 
who  made  that  contention  believe  that  it  would  be  hazardous 
for  the  short  lines  that  accepted  Section  209,  to  pay  for  the 
first  two  days  for  equipment  for  the  reason  that  the  com- 
mission, when  considering  the  amount  to  be  paid  by  the 
government  under  its  guaranty,  may  hold  that  the  short  lines 
had  no  obligation  to  pay  the  two  days  per  diem,  hence  that 
it  would  strike  that  amount  from  the  accounts  of  the  road 
that  had  made  such  payments. 

We  do  not  express  any  opinion  on  the  correctness  of  that 


contention,  but  submit  the  matter  to  this  meeting  with  a  view 
to  having  it  fully  discussed  and  acted  upon  as  may  seem  best. 
We  have  foreseen  that  the  matter  of  per  diem  on  cars 
would  probably  result  in  increasing  the  burden  of  the  short- 
lines,  and  we  have  sought  to  meet  and  confidently  believe 
we  have  met  that  situation  by  the  insertion  of  two  provisions 
in  the  transportation  act. 

1.  That  act  confers  upon  the  commission  full  power 
to  fix  and  determine  the  per  diem  charge  to  be  made 
for  cars,  and  grants  the  commission  power  to  distribute 
cars  to  meet  the  transportation  of  all  shippers. 

2.  That  act  unconditionally  confers  upon  the  com- 
mission the  power  to  make  division  of  the  joint  rates, 
and  we  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  rule  prescribing  the 
division  of  rates,  which  we  had  inserted,  is  such  as  to 
require  the  commission  to  give,  out  of  the  joint  rates, 
sufficient  revenue  to  pay  the  cost  of  the  service  which 
includes  the  per  diem  on  cars. 

Rule  of  Divisions 

Responding  to  the  active  efforts  of  this  association,  Con- 
gress gave  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  full  authority 
to  "establish  through  routes,  joint  classification,  and  joint 
rates,  fares  or  charges,  applicable  to  the  transportation  of 
passengers  or  property,"  and  it  gave  the  commission  full 
and  complete  authority  to  make  divisions  of  joint  rates.  This 
association  prepared  and  Congress  inserted  in  paragraph 
6  of  Section  418,  a  definite  rule  governing  the  commission 
when  making  divisions,  which  we  confidently  believe  fixes 
the  cost  of  the  service  as  the  basis  for  divisions.  We  believe 
that  rule,  if  properly  interpreted  and  applied,  will  go  far 
towards  stabilizing  the  short  lines  and  weak  roads  and 
that  it  can  be  properly  used  as  a  basis  for  insisting  upon 
rates  that  will  give  each  of  the  interested  lines  rates  that  will 
pay  each  the  cost  of  their  service. 

That  rule,  amoilg  other  things,  provides  that  the  interested 
lines  shall  receive  "the  amount  of  revenue  required  to  pay 
their  respective  operating  expenses,  taxes,  and  a  fair  return 
on  their  property  held  for  and  used  in  the  service  of 
transportation." 

We  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  that  provision  is  the 
only  one  in  the  transportation  act  that  provides  for  an  indi- 
vidual line  to  receive  a  fair  return  on  its  property,  which 
is  fixed  for  all  lines  in  Section  422,  as  Syi  to  6  per  cent, 
hence,  we  believe  that  in  the  long  run  that  rule  of  division 
will  prove  to  be  beneficial  to  all  concerned. 

Present  Divisions 

Congress,  in  response  to  our  urgent  request,  inserted  the 
following  in  Section  208  of  the  transportation  act: 

"(b)     All  divisions  of  joint  rates,  fares,  or  charges 

which  on  February  29,  1920,  are  in  effect  between  °the 

lines   of   carriers   subject   to   the    Interstate   Commerce 

Act,  shall  continue  in  force  and  effect  until  thereafter 

changed   by  mutual   agreement   between  the   interested 

carriers  or  by  state  or  federal  authorities,  respectively." 

While  Congress  was  considering  that  provision,  some  of 

the  traffic  officials  in  the  government  employ  attempted  to 

reduce  the  divisions  of  a  large  number  of  the  short  lines, 

by  restoring  those  in  effect  on  June  24,  1918,  and  thereby 

deprive  such  roads  of  any  benefit  of  the  25  per  cent  increase 

in  rates  made  by  the  director  general  as  well  as  any  other 

increase    in    divisions    granted    some    of    the    lines.     That 

nefarious  attempt  was  deliberately  made  to  defeat  that  part 

of  the  law  just  read. 

We  demonstrated  to  Director  of  Traffic  Chambers  that 
some  of  his  subordinates  were  thus  resorting  to  unfair  and 
sharp  practices,  and  he  promptly  undertook  to  correct  what 
had  been  done,  and  to  prevent  any  such  further  proceedings. 
He  succeeded  in  all  but  one  case.  That  road  was  so  situated 
that  it  could  retain  its  divisions  regardless  of  the  attempt  to 
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change  or  roliuv  llic  anioiml  ih.it  had  Iniii  diiiv   aiul  legally 
ugri'i'tl  iiiion. 

Increase  of  Rates 

lieginniiiK  on  March  22  la-l.  tlic  Inl.i-i.ih-  (  onimerce 
Commission  lu-kl  extended  publii  hearings  on  llic  ([uestion 
of  what  rate  groups  or  territories  it  .should  designate  and 
what  Wasis  of  value  of  the  railway  propert\-  held  for  and 
used  in  the  .-service  of  transportation  .should  be  adopted  for 
the  purpose  of  establishing  just  and  reasonable  rates. 

One  of  the  most  encouraging  things  that  occurred  was  the 
rather  broad  and  liberal  attitude  assumed  liy  most  of  the 
representatives  of  the  commercial  b(xlies  and  traffic  leagues. 
Speaking  generally,  they  took  the  position  that  what  the 
public  wanted,  as 'well  as  re(iuired,  was  service;  they  stated 
very  franklv  that  the  ciuestion  of  rates  w-as  of  secondary 
importance  'to  the  puljlic,  while  it  was  of  first  imi)ortance 
to  the  carriers. 

In  the  meantime,  the  proper  committees  representing  the 
carriers,  including  the  short  lines,  are  industriously  at  work, 
obtaining  information  and  preparing  data  that  the  com- 
mission must  have  before  it  estal)lishes  any  rates.  This 
matter  is  of  great  importance  to  the  short  lines,  for  the  reason 
that  they  have  never  before  been  included  in  any  plans  for 
establishing  rates.  It  is  most  important  that  the  value  of 
even-  mile  of  road  in  the  country  which  is  devoted  to  the 
public  service  should  be  included  ifi  the  total  value  on  which 
the  ccnimission  will  base  rates. 
Payment  by  the  Government 

of  Deficits  During  Federal  Control 
The  Railroad  Administration,  as  you  know,  excluded  the 
great  majority  of  short  line  roads  from  federal  control,  not- 
withstanding Congress  twice  provided  that  they  should  be 
included.  That  exclusion  was  a  very  serious  matter  for 
most  of  that  class  of  roads.  They  were  ieft  to  struggle  not 
only  with  the  rising  tide  of  cost,  but  were  forced  to  meet 
any  unfair  and  burdensome  practices  and  competition  upon 
the  part  of  federal  controlled  lines. 

The  officers  of  this  association,  especially  L.  S.  Cass,  and 
myself,  gave  that  situation  great  consideration,  and  finally 
determined  to  make  a  vigorous  fight  before  Congress  to 
secure  legislation  that  would  require  the  government  to 
restore,  at  least  in  part,  the  short  lines  to  their  financial 
status  before  the  period  of  federal  control. 

We  discussed  this  matter  with  many  of  our  friends  m  the 
Senate  and  House  and  met  with  all  the  discouragement  one 
could  meet.  The  great  majority  of  those  consulted  expressed 
the  opinion  that  Congress  could  not  be  induced  to  assume 
any  such  financial  obligations.  Nevertheless,  I  prepared  an 
amendment  specifically  providing  that  the  government  should 
pay  the  full  amount  of  the  deficit  incurred  during  the  period 
of  federal  control,  by  any  short  line  that  was  included  as 
a  part  of  federal  controlled  roads  under  the  provisions  of 
the  Cummins  amendment  to  Section  1  of  the  federal  control 
act,  but  subsequently  relinquished  by  the  Railroad  Admin- 
istration. 

We  requested  Senator  Curtis,  of  Kansas,  to  mtroduce  that 
amendment,  which  he  did.  There  was  instant  opposition 
and  we  worked  most  diligently  for  some  days  to  overcome 
that  opposition.  We  finally  succeeded  and  Senator  Curtis 
had  our  amendment  adopted  by  the  Senate. 

^^■hen  the  Senate  and  House  bills  went  to  conference, 
some  of  the  House  conferees  opposed  vigorously  any  and  all 
propositions  looking  to  requiring  the  government  to  pay 
anv  part  of  the  deficits  of  the  excluded  short  lines,  regardless 
of  equities  existing  in  their  favor.  We  determined  not  to 
permit  anv  opposition  to  deprive  that  class  of  roads  from 
obtaining  the  relief  so  urgently  needed,  and  so  justly  due, 
and  we  conducted  a  most  vigorous  campaign  in  our  efforts 
to  accomplish  the  desired  result.    The  conference  committee. 


solely  in  respon.>ie  to  our  efforts,  agreed  finally  upon  and 
in.scrted  in  the  place  of  the  Curtis  amendment  Section  204 
of  the  lran>j)orlation  act. 

'J"he  amount  of  relief  that  will  accrue  to  the  various  short 
lines,  under  tlial  section,  while  mucii  less  than  it  should  be, 
is  very  great  in  fact  and  it  will  .save  many  roads  from 
baiikru|)tcy. 

The  |)rovisioiis  of  that  section  are  .somewhat  complicated 
and  great  care  sliould  Ije  exercised  by  the  representatives  of 
roads  api)lying  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  for 
the  benelits  authorized. 

As  we  construe  that  section,  it  provides  that  the  govern- 
ment will  pay  to  any  excluded  short  line,  any  decrease  in  its 
railway  operating  income  during  the  federal  control  period 
as  compared  with  its  railway  ojjerating  income  during  the 
test  period,  or  will  i)ay  such  line  its  operating  deficit  during 
the  federal  control  period,  as  compared  with  its  operating 
income  or  deficit  during  the  test  period.  In  other  words,  it 
will  restore  as  nearly  as  may  be,  for  the  federal  control 
period,  any  decrease  in  earnings  or  any  increa.se  in  losses, 
as  compared  with  the  te.5t  period. 

We  have  filed  with  the  Interstate  ("ommerce  Commission 
an  application  made  by  one  of  our  members  under  Section 
204,  and  in  acknowledging  receipt  thereof.  Dr.  M.  O. 
Lorenz,  statistician   for  the  commission,  writes  as  follows: 

"Upon  examination  of  the  returns  it  is  observed  that 
during  the  26  months  of  federal  control,  as  a  w'hole,  the 
operations  of  the  Frankfort  &  Cincinnati  Railway 
.  Company  resulted  in  an  income.  It  would  appear,  there- 
fore, that  this  road  is  specifically  excluded  from  oljtain- 
ing  any  payment  under  the  above-mentioned  section. 

"You  will  observe,  upon  reference  to  the  act,  that 
Section  204  does  not  apply  unless  the  carrier  'sustained 
a  deficit  in  its  railway  operating  income  for  that  portion 
(as  a  whole)  of  the  period  of  federal  control  during 
which  it  operated  its  own  railroad.'  " 

We  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  interpretation  placed  upon 
that  Section  in  the  foregoing  letter  is  contrary  to  the  intention 
of  Congress.  If  it  is  so  applied,  it  will  defeat  the  object 
that  Congress  had  in  view,  and  that  was  to  accord  to  the 
relinquished  short  line  railroads  the  rights  that  were  con- 
ferred upon  them  in  Section  1  of  the  federal  control  act, 
the  Railroad  Administration  having  arbitrarily  deprived 
such  roads  of  all  such  rights.  We  not  only  do  not  concur, 
but  are  of  the  opinion  that  we  should  make  an  application 
to  the  commission  for  a  hearing,  and  that  in  the  event  the 
commission  shall  sustain  the  interpretation  of  its  statistician, 
we  should  take  necessary  steps,  through  the  courts,  to  obtain 
for  the  interested  roads  the  benefits  which  Congress  intended 
that  they  should  have. 

It  is  apparent  that  all  questions  arising  under  Section  204 
should  be  very  carefully  considered  and  properly  presented 
and  it  is  apparent  that  it  will  be  necessary  for  the  legal 
department  of  this  association  to  advise  the  short  lines  how 
to  prepare  their  application,  how  to  present  the  same  and 
how  to  conduct  any  and  all  hearings  before  the  commission 
and  before  the  courts  if  there  is  any  failure  to  properly 
interpret  and  apply  the  provisions  of  that  section. 

Notwithstanding  Section  204  was  a  direct  result  of  the 
efforts  of  this  association,  a  number  of  roads,  following  their 
usual  selfish  practices,  are  rushing  in  to  try  to  collect  the 
amounts  believed  to  be  due  them  and  they  at  the  same  time 
decline  to  become  members  of  this  association  or  to  recognize 
in  any  way  the  obligations  that  are  justly  and  morally  due. 
Some  of  such  roads  announce  that  they  do  not  need  the 
assistance  of  the  association,  but  in  assuming  such  a  position 
and  following  such  a  practice,  they  will,  in  many  cases,  not 
only  fail  to  obtain  what  might  be  recovered  but  they  will 
complicate  the  situation  and  embarass  all  others. 

In  view  of  the   fact  that  we   secured   the  enactment   of 
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Section  204,  hence  made  provisions  for  interested  roads 
whereby  they  could  secure  a  very  large  amount  of  money, 
not  one  dollar  of  which  they  could  otherwise  obtain;  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  there  will  have  to  be  conducted  a  vigorous 
contest  before  the  commission  and  properly  executed  liti- 
gation l)efore  the  courts  before  all  the  interested  roads  can 
obtain  the  funds  due  them,  it  would  seem  to  be  wise  for 
this  association  to  provide  by  proper  resolution  or  otherwise 
that  all  railroads  deriving  funds  from  the  government  under 
Section  204  should  contribute  a  given  percentage  thereof  to 
this  association  for  two  purposes — -first  with  a  view  to  plac- 
ing the  association  on  a  strong  financial  basis  so  that  it  may 
function  hereafter  at  all  times  and  under  all  circumstances; 
and,  second,  to  provide  funds  with  which  to  conduct  all 
the  work  necessary  in  connection  with  the  contest  that 
apparently  will  have  to  be  made  to  obtain  the  proper  con- 
struction and  application  of  Section  204. 

One  of  the  important  things  accomplished  by  this  Associa- 
tion is  the  provision  of  Section  209.  That  section  constitutes 
a  guaranty  by  the  Government  that  it  will  pay  to  any  car- 
rier that  accepted  its  provision  on  or  before  March  15,  1920, 
the  equivalent  of  a  proportional  part  of  the  standard  return, 
such  guaranty  to  continue  from  March  1  to  September  1, 
1920.  There  was  great  opposition  in  and  out  of  Congress 
to  any  guarant}'  by  the  Government,  and  there  was  decided 
opposition  to  our  demand  that  the  guaranty  should  be  ex- 
tended to  and  include  the  short  line  roads  that  had  been  ex- 
cluded from  Government  control. 

The  objectors  attempted  to  ridicule  the  idea  of  asking  the 
government  to  guarantee  a  road  that  had  not  been  under 
government  control.  We  succeeded  in  convincing  Congress, 
first,  that  excluded  roads  needed  the  protection  more  than 
a  road  that  had  been  fully  provided  for  during  the  past  26 
months,  and  second,  that  none  of  the  roads  would  be  under 
federal  control  during  the  six  months  guaranty  period,  hence 
one  kind  of  a  road  was  entitled  to  have  the  guaranty  of  the 
government  as  much  as  another. 

Labor  Problems 

The  demands  of  union  labor  presents  one  of  the  most 
serious  problems  confronting  rail  carriers.  The  transporta- 
tion act  contains  16  sections  governing  the  rights  and  duties 
of  both  carriers  and  employees,  and  provides  for  the  creation 
of  certain  boards  to  consider  and  act  upon  disputes  that  may 
arise. 

President  Wilson  requested  the  Association  of  Railway 
Executives  to  appoint  representatives  to  join  representatives 
of  the  organized  railroad  brotherhoods  in  a  conference  under 
the  provisions  of  Section  301  of  the  transportation  act,  for  the 
purpose  of  considering  the  wage  increase  demands  thereto- 
fore made  upon  the  director  general.  The  Association  of 
Railway  Executives  invited  this  association  to  join  in  that 
conference,  and  offered  us  an  opportunity  to  appoint  repre- 
sentatives of  our  class  of  roads.  This  association  respect- 
fully declined  to  participate  for  the  reason  that  the  pending 
demand  for  an  increase  had  been  made  upon  the  director 
general  for  and  in  behalf  of  the  employees  on  roads  being 
operated  by  him. 

When  that  conference  met,  the  representatives  of  the 
brotherhoods  submitted  demands  that  aggregated  more  than 
$1,000,000,000  annual  increase  in  wages,  and  insisted  that 
all  rail  carriers  must  be  represented  for  the  reason  that  there 
must  be  established  a  uniform  minimum  wage  on  all  roads, 
regardless  of  class  or  conditions. 

The  chairman  of  the  committee  representing  the  carriers 
advised  me  of  that  demand  and  I  definitely  and  finally  de- 
clined to  have  this  association  participate  in  any  way  or  to 
any  extent  and  authorized  said  chairman  to  say  that  his 
committee  did  not  represent  the  short  lines. 

When  we  took  that  position,  we  knew  that  the  Railroad 
Labor  Board  would  have  the  right  to  hear  and  decide  ques- 


tions between  short  lines  and  their  employees,  and  we  had 
no  doubt  that  it  would  have  many  such  cases  before  it.  We 
based  our  action  upon  the  fact  that  the  great  majority  of 
short  lines,  for  several  justifiable  reasons,  do  not  pay  and 
should  not  be  required  to  pay  main  line  standard  wages.  In 
other  words,  that  they  were  entitled  to  a  differential  in  the 
wages  paid,  and  we  did  not  believe  that  it  would  be  best 
for  any  concerned  for  this  association  to  ask  for  one  third 
of  the  representatives  authorized  for  the  carriers.  We  thought 
it  best  to  permit  the  roads  that  pay  the  very  great  percentage 
of  the  wages  to  have  the  responsibility  of  making  such  nom- 
inations. 

Judging  from  reports  received  I  am  of  the  opinion  that 
a  strong  and  constant  effort  will  be  made  by  organized  la- 
bor to  force  the  payment  by  short  lines  of  a  standard  min- 
imum wage  to  their  employees,  regardless  of  any  and  all 
surrounding  conditions,  and  that  that  effort  will  succeed  un- 
less the  interested  roads  agree  upon  and  adopt  an  intelligent 
working  plan  for  their  own  protection.  Under  present  con- 
ditions, the  great  majority  of  short  lines  cannot  pay  standard 
wages,  but  if  the  commission  will  provide  adequate  revenue 
either  through  increased  rates  or  divisions,  it  might  be  wise 
to  then  and  thereafter  pay  standard  wages  and  thus  dispose 
of  that  question. 

No  doubt  case  after  case  will  be  brought  before  the  Rail- 
road Labor  Board  in  Chicago,  and  the  litigation  vdll  be  con- 
ducted by  able  and  most  expert  representatives  of  the  brother- 
hoods. All  such  efforts  must  be  resisted  by  equally  able  and 
expert  men,  or  undue  and  unjust  burdens  will  be  thrown 
upon  our  class  of  roads. 

The  work  of  defending  against  all  such  efforts  can  be  done 
through  this  association  at  least  as  well  if  not  better  than 
any  existing  agency  and  at  much  less  cost.  If  that  additional 
work  is  to  be  done  by  the  association,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
estalilish  an  office  in  Chicago  and  employ  therein  necessary 
competent  assistants. 

The  Compensation  on  the  Space  Basis 

The  compensation  for  carrying  the  mail  has  been  a  live 
question  with  this  association  from  the  time  of  its  organiza- 
tion. 

On  November  1,  1916,  the  postmaster  general  placed 
1800  mail  routes  upon  the  space  system  authorized  by  the  law' 
and  left  1200  on  the  weight  basis.  After  long  and  laborious 
preparation  the  case  was  presented  before  the  commission 
iDOth  by  the  post  office  department  and  the  carriers. 

On  the  short  line  railroads  about  350  mail  routes  were 
started,  about  300  of  them  being  on  the  weight  basis  under 
the  order  of  the  postmaster  general,  and  about  50  of  them 
on  the  space  basis.  The  compensation  on  the  space 
basis  was  established  by  the  third  section  of  the  order 
of  December  23,  1919,  copies  of  which  have  been  ex- 
tensively circulated.  It  was  the  contention  of  this  associa- 
tion that  the  independently  operated  short  line  railroads 
were,  because  of  their  conditions  and  higher  cost  of  opera- 
tion, entitled  to  a  differential  over  and  above  any  rate  estab- 
lished for  the  trunk  lines.  This  view  was  elaborately  pre- 
sented at  the  hearing  and  accepted  by  the  commission,  giving 
all  short  line  railroads  less  than  100  miles  and  more  than 
50  miles  in  length,  a  differential  of  20  per  cent  above  the 
trunk  line  rates,  and  the  roads  of  50  miles  or  less  in  length 
a  differential  of  50  per  cent. 

The  order  provided  that  from  and  after  January  1,  1918, 
25  per  cent  should  be  added  to  the  rate  prescribed  as  of  No- 
vember 1,  1916,  and  that  the  minimum  pay  on  any  mail 
route,  over  any  part  of  which  mail  is  transported  not  less 
than  six  days  a  week,  should  be  $50  per  mile  per  annum. 

The  short  line  railroads  on  the  300  or  more  weight  routes, 
on  November  1,  1916,  were  receiving  annually  about  $250,- 
000,  and  those  routes  which  were  put  upon  the  space  basis 
on  November  1,   1916,  were  receiving  about  $600,000  an- 
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mi.ill\.  I  luli-r  till-  DrtUr  ot  tlu-  lumiiiissioii,  tlic  increase  in 
pay  cm  the  sliort  line  routes  placed  upon  the  si^ace  basis 
would  amount  to  .something  more  than  :j>2()0,()UU  a  year. 

I'nder  the  wording  of  the  order  of  the  commi.ssion  it  was 
doubtful  whether  the  1200  weight  routes,  >H)0  of  which  were 
upon  short  line  railroatls,  were  included  witiiin  the  adjust- 
ment made  iu  Section  .>  of  the  order  aj)plying  to  the  1800 
space  routes.  An  application  was  made  by  this  association 
lo  the  tommission  for  a  more  dehnite  statement  upon  this 
point,  and  for  the  readjustment  of  pay  on  the  12U0  weight 
routes,  if  they  were  not  included  in  the  adjustment  already 
made.  Information  has  now  jjeen  received  by  this  asso- 
ciation that  tlie  1200  weight  routes  were  included  within 
the  rates  of  pay  fixed  by  the  commission  as  of  November  1, 
1916.  It  is  understood  that  the  postmaster  general  has 
not  readjusted  llie  pay  on  the  1200  weight  routes  since  No- 
vember 1,  1916,  but  has  intended  to  apply  the  new  rates  to 
these  weight  routes  only  from  and  after  March  1,  1920. 

Under  the  new  ruling  of  the  commission  the  300  or  more 
weight  routes  on  short  line  railroads  are  entitled  to  this  in- 
crease in  compensation  from  November  1,  1916,  for  which 
a  demand  should  be  made  upon  the  postmaster  general.  If 
this  demand  should  be  refused,  then  proceedings  must  be 
instituted  to  enforce  the  rights  of  tlie  several  railroad  com- 
panies interested  in  this  increase. 

Another  point  in  dispute  involved  the  date  of  application 
of  the  $50  per  mile  per  annum  as  a  minimum  rate.  Applica- 
tion was  made  by  this  association  to  the  commission  for  in- 
fonnation  upon  this  point  also,  and  we  are  now  informed 
diat  the  $50  minimum  per  mile  per  annum  begins  on  No- 
vember 1,  1916.  An  application  must  be  made  to  the  post- 
master general  for  a  proper  readjustment  in  favor  of  all 
routes  that  have  been  operating  on  a  minimum  basis,  adding 
$7.25  annually  for  each  mile  of  mail  route  from  and  after 
November  1,  1916.  The  commission  also  decided  that  as 
this  $50  per  mile  per  annum  is  a  minimum  that  it  does  not 
take  on  the  25  per  cent  additional  from  and  after  January 
1,  1918. 

It  will  be  necessary  to  have  this  readjustment  carried  out 
before  any  final  settlement  can  be  made  by  any  railroad 
company  with  the  government  under  the  transportation  act 
of  1920,  because  of  losses  or  damages  sustained  under  Fed- 
eral control. 

On  all  of  these  questions  this  matter  of  railway  mail  pay 
has  now  taken  on  a  renewed  activity.  The  amount  that  each 
road  is  entitled  to  under  the  order  taking  effect  March  1, 
1920,  and  the  interpretation  now  given  to  it,  must  be 
definitely  ascertained  and  these  amounts  will  have  a  bearing 
upon  the  claims  of  each  road  for  settlement  with  the  Railroad 
Administration.  It  is  entirely  probable  and  likely  unavoid- 
able that  further  applications  will  be  necessary  before  the 
Interstate  Conamerce  Commission;  that  continuous  demands 
upon  the  Post  Office  Department  will  need  to  be  made  in 
particular  cases  where  the  amounts  of  mail  pay  under  the 
new  orders  are  reduced;  that  applications  for  an  increase 
will  be  necessary;  and  in  all  probability,  applications  to  the 
courts  will  be  necessary  in  order  to  settle  disputes  or  to  secure 
the  relief  already  granted. 

The  amounts  involved,  while  somewhat  indefinite  at  the 
present  time,  are  to  the  short  line  railroads. substantial  and 
are  well  worth  careful  consideration. 

Stock  Ownership 

This  association  has  contended  during  the  past  four  years 
that  the  ownership  of  the  stock  of  a  railroad  had  and  could 
have  no  bearing  upon  the  legal  status  of  the  property,  if 
devoted  to  the  public  service  as  a  common  carrier;  that  the 
only  test  of  the  rights  and  duties  of  a  carrier  by  rail  was  the 
character  of  the  service  rendered,  and  that  the  carriers  ren- 
dering like  service  should  receive  like  treatment  by  the  gov- 
ernment and  courts. 


I'lic  nKiin  line  companies,  that  own  the  slock  of  separately 
or  independently  oi^-rated  short  lines,  and  the  individuals 
that  own  the  sltKk  of  such  .short  line  roads,  are  directly  in- 
terested in  the  character  of  ihe  treatment  ac(  orded  to  all  such 
roads. 

I'or  example,  it  has  become  the  custom  with  many  of  the 
roads,  the  stock  of  which  is  owned  by  a  main  line  com- 
|)any,  to  charge  main  line  or  junction  point  rates  on  com- 
nKxlities  and  .'^ome  da.s.ses  of  freight  with  the  result,  so  far 
as  that  road  is  concerned,  of  not  receiving  the  necessary 
revenue  and  being  forced  to  call  ujwn  the  company  that 
owns  the  stock  to  make  up  the  deficit.  In  addition  to  the 
unfairness  of  the  situation  so  far  as  the  road  itself  is  con- 
cerned and  the  same  as  to  its  owner,  it  frequently  creates 
a  most  unfair  competition  so  far  as  the  independently  owned 
short  line  is  concerned. 

In  cases  where  two  such  owned  roads  extend  into  the  same 
general  territory  or  transport  the  same  general  character  of 
traffic,  and  the  main  line  owned  road  charges  only  junction 
point  rates,  it  forces  one  of  two  things.  The  independently 
owned  road  cannot  hope  to  secure  the  location  of  enterprises 
on  its  road,  if  the  interested  parties  can  find  a  satisfactory 
location  and  desired  material  on  the  other  road,  unless  the 
said  independently  owned  road  will  also  charge  junction 
point  rates  only.  In  most  cases  that  cannot  be  done  with- 
out resulting  in  a  deficit,  which  can  only  be  made  upon  an 
increase  in  the  divisions  out  of  the  joint  rates;  in  other 
words,  out  of  the  funds  tliat  otherwise  would  be  available 
for  the  main  line. 

The  practice  that  has  grown  up  in  connection  with  some 
of  the  separately  operated  main  line  owned  roads  to  charge 
such  rates  has  cau.sed  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
to  decide  in  several  cases,  notably  the  Whitewater  Lumber 
Company  vs.  Alabama  Central  Railway,  that  the  indepen- 
dently owned  road  may  not  charge  more  than  the  junction 
point  rates  on  lumber  and  other  commodities.  That  prin- 
ciple, if  finally  adopted,  will  result  in  the  reduction  of  rates 
to  shippers,  and  foi-ce  the  short  lines,  regardless  of  the  char- 
acter of  ownership,  to  depend  very  largely,  in  some  cases 
wholly,  upon  the  division  of  the  joint  rates  for  its  revenues. 
The  new  rule  in  the  transportation  act  governing  divisions 
provides  such  carriers  shall  receive  the  cost  of  service,  that 
is  its  operating  expenses,  taxes  and  a  fair  return  on  their 
railway  property  held  for  and  used  in  the  service  of  trans- 
portation. 

If  the  present  practices  continue,  and  the  short  lines,  the 
stock  of  which  is  owned  by  main  line  companies,  charge 
more  favorable  rates,  it  will  result  not  only  in  the  owning 
main  line  company  paying  its  deficit,  but  the  independently 
owned  short  line  will  be  forced  to  charge  like  rates  and  then 
demand  that  the  commission  divide  the  joint  rates  so  as  to 
give  it  the  cost  of  its  services. 

The  net  result  would  be  more  favorable  rates  for  the 
shipper  and  the  resultant  burden  being  thrown  upon  the 
main  line.  It  is  possible  that  the  independent  owners  of 
short  lines  would  prefer  to  reduce  their  charges  and  obtain 
the  revenue  necessary  for  the  maintenance  of  their  property 
through  an  increase  of  divisions,  but  it  would  seem  to  be 
wise  for  all  concerned  to  recognize  the  necessity  for  adequate 
revenue  for  all  and  to  so  handle  the  business  as  to  do  justice 
to  all. 

Now  that  the  necessary  principles  have  been  enacted  into 
the  law,  there  should  be  no  conflict  of  interest  between  the 
main  lines  and  short  lines. 

The  policy  of  this  association  has  been  and  will  continue 
to  be,  one  of  co-operation  with  the  main  lines.  It  vnll  in- 
sist upon  fair,  yes,  liberal  treatment  to  its  class  of  roads 
and  in  return  for  such  treatment  it  will  be  most  earnest  and 
diligent  in  its  efforts  to  obtain  through  legislation,  the  com- 
mission, the  courts  and  the  public,  fair  and  liberal  treat- 
ment for  all  classes  of  roads. 
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The  Association 

The  number  of  members  should  be  double  what  it  is 
now,  and  it  is  difficult  to  understand  why  many  of  our  class 
of  roads  remain  outside.  The  results  accomplished  have 
been  very  great,  in  fact  will,  in  the  long  run,  aggregate 
many  millions  of  dollars.  The  cost  of  producing  the  great 
results  so  far  attained  has  been  comparatively  insignificant 
and  we  are  convinced  that  many  additional  beneficial  re- 
sults can  be  obtained  if  the  members  co-operate  as  their 
interest  would  seem  to  demand. 

There  has  been  an  urgent  and  continuous  demand  that 
the  work  of  the  association  be  expanded  and  that  it  render 
service  to  the  members  in  a  number  of  ways.  We  have 
delayed  undertaking  anything  additional  until  the  legisla- 
tive campaign  had  been  finished  and  we  had  demonstrated 
anew  the  good  results  that  can  be  accomplished  by  united 
efforts. 

We  believe  that  the  time  has  now  arrived  when  certain 
bureaus  can  be  established  in  the  association,  with  profit 
to  all  concerned,  and  we  submit  for  your  consideration  the 
following : 

One  of  the  greatest  needs  of  this  association  and  its  mem- 
bers, in  fact,  one  of  the  greatest  needs  of  all  short  lines, 
is  the  establishment  of  a  strong  well  organized  legal  de- 
partment. 

The  transportation  act  has  changed  the  law  to  such  an 
extent  that  it  creates  a  new  and  untried  situation,  one  that 
is  gravely  uncertain  in  many  respects,  and  one  that  de- 
mands the  greatest  care  when  the  many  important  ques- 
tions are  presented  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
and  the  courts  for  interpretation. 

This  association  secured  from  Congress  the  enactment 
of  several  important  principles  for  the  protection  of  the  short 
and  weak  roads,  but  those  provisions  of  the  law  will  avail 
little  if  they  be  not  properly  construed  and  applied. 

It  is  now  quite  apparent  that  there  will  be  extensive 
litigation  over  the  provisions  of  the  transportation  act;  in 
fact,  every  principle  incorporated,  and  almost  every  para- 
graph and  line  will,  sooner  or  later,  be  presented  to  the 
court  for  adjudication,  hence  it  is  now,  more  than  ever,  im- 
portant that  tliere  be  a  well  organized  legal  department  that 
can  at  least  supervise,  if  it  does  not  conduct,  the  litigation 
on  the  important  questions  as  they  arise. 

The  question  of  the  valuation  of  short  line  railroads  is 
now  all  important,  and  that  class  of  roads  are  without  an 
intelligent  central  organization  charged  with  carefully  guard- 
ing the  legal  rights  of  all  concerned. 

The  association  has  heretofore  employed  counsel  to  con- 
duct the  mail  pay  case  before  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission in  behalf  of  a  part  of  its  members,  all  of  them  not 
being  interested  alike.  It  has  accomplished  much  for  the 
members,  but  there  is  a  large  amount  of  additional  legal 
work  yet  to  be  performed,  and  that  work  can  not  be  suc- 
cessfully done  by  the  attorneys  of  the  members  without 
special  knowledge  of  the  questions  involved  and  located  at 
distant  points.  The  legal  work  in  connection  with  the  mail 
pay  case  must  be  continued. 

We  recommend  the  establishment  of  a  legal  department, 
and  that  in  view  of  the  fact  that  a  large  part  of  the  work 
to  be  done  will  be  for  the  benefit  of  all  members  alike,  a 
part  of  the  expenses  should  be  paid  out  of  the  treasury.  A 
large  amount  of  the  work  will  be  performed  primarily  for 
the  individual  members,  and  provision  should  be  made  that 
such  members  shall  pay  to  the  legal  department  an  agreed 
amount  for  services  rendered,  thus  providing  the  funds  neces- 
sary for  that  department. 

Purchasing  Bureau 

Under  existing  conditions  and  practices,  the  great  ma- 
jority of  short  line  roads  are  weak,  very  weak,  in  respect 
to  their  ability  to  purchase  equipment,  rail,  fuel  and  all  other 


necessary  supplies.  Many  of  the  roads  are  so  situated  that 
they  can  acquire  one  or  more  of  the  articles  necessary  for 
the  operation  of  their  properties,  at  reasonable  prices  and 
under  favorable  conditions,  but  almost  all  of  such  fortunate 
roads  cannot  acquire  many  other  necessary  articles  except 
at  very  full  or  high  prices. 

The  annual  purchases  of  the  820  short  lines,  consist- 
ing of  36,584  miles,  aggregate  many  millions  of  dollars,  and 
if  concentrated  in  a  single  agency,  would  at  least  equal 
the  total  purchasing  power  of  two  of  the  largest  railway 
systems  in  the  country.  At  present,  each  of  these  lines  pur- 
chase all  material  and  supplies  in  the  open  market,  and  as 
a  rule,  pay  the  top  market  price.  That  practice  has  hereto- 
fore cost  the  short  lines  an  enormous  amount,  and  unless 
there  is  a  change  in  the  manner  of  making  purchases,  the 
high  cost  will  continue. 

This  association  has,  in  the  past,  purchased  a  limited 
amount  of  material  and  supplies  for  some  of  its  members, 
and  it  has  in  that  way  demonstrated  that  the  short  lines 
can,  by  co-operation  through  the  association,  purchase  any- 
thing from  locomotives  to  pins  or  pens,  including  fuel  and 
all  other  supplies  of  every  character  and  description,  at  a 
substantial  reduction  over  the  prices  paid  under  present 
practices. 

We  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  present  is  an  opportune 
time  for  the  establishment  in  the  association  of  a  purchas- 
ing bureau  through  which  any  member  may  purchase  any- 
thing that  it  may  require.  That  bureau,  if  established, 
should  be  under  the  full  and  complete  control  of  the  asso- 
ciation, but  the  revenue  necessary  for  its  maintenance  should, 
after  it  is  firmly  established,  be  derived  from  special  charges 
or  commission  on  the  purchases  made.  In  this  way  the 
members  that  will  avail  themselves  of  the  benefit  will  pay,  and 
members  that  do  not  use  the  bureau  will  not  pay. 

Our  investigation  of  this  subject  has  called  attention  to 
many  things  that  can  be  accomplished.  For  example:  The 
transportation  act  authorizes  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission to  order  any  carrier  to  purchase  equipment,  and  it 
is  apparent  that  it  will  require  that  all  such  shall  be  stand- 
ard new  equipment.  Any  road  may  be  directed  to  pur- 
chase from  say,  25  to  100  cars.  Any  road  attempting  to 
purchase  such  a  limited  number  of  cars  will  have  to  pay  a 
high  price  therefor,  whereas  if  a  number  of  roads  re- 
ceiving such  orders  would  combine,  the  purchasing  bureau 
could  purchase  1,000  or  more  cars  at  a  substantially  re- 
duced price,  and  the  interested  roads  would  receive  the  bene- 
fit thereof.  In  addition  to  the  low  prices,  the  association 
acting  for  the  bureau  can,  in  some  instances,  obtain  equip- 
ment under  a  car  trust,  and  thereby  greatly  increase  the 
benefit  to  be  derived. 

One  of  the  things  that  the  bureau  can  accomplish  for 
many  of  the  roads  is  the  purchase  of  fuel.  It  can  buy  the 
output  of  mines  and  oil  wells  and  distribute  the  fuel  to 
interested  lines  at  a  substantial  reduction  in  cost.  Many 
other  articles;  in  fact,  most  other  necessary  supplies  can  be 
purchased  in  large  quantities  through  the  bureau  with  ad- 
vantage to  all  concerned. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  the  purchasing  bureau  can 
arrange  for  fire,  liability  and  indemnity  insurance  for  such 
members  as  desire  it,  on  terms  more  favorable  to  the  roads 
than  can  be  obtained  by  any  individual  road. 

In  addition  to  the  direct  benefit  of  lower  cost  and  fre- 
quently better  quality,  that  bureau  can  be  made  reciprocal 
as  between  many  of  the  short  lines.  It  can  in  many  cases 
buy  fuel  on  one  such  line  and  furnish  it  to,  say,  a  line  which 
produces  lumber,  and  it  can  purchase  lumber  on  that  line 
and  deliver  it  to  the  road  that  produced  the  fuel. 

We  suggest  that  this  matter  be  considered  by  a  com- 
mittee appointed  at  this  meeting,  and  that  the  delegates  de- 
termine at  this  time  whether  a  purchasing  bureau  shall  be 
established. 
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Traffic  Department 

Many  ini-ml)(.r.s  have  iluring  the  past  few  months  urgently 
reeoniineiuleii  that  tlie  association  establish  and  conduct  a 
tralTic  hureau,  for  the  benefit  of  such  members  as  desire  to 
avail  tlieniselves  of  it. 

riie  |ilan  suf^gested  involves  three  distinct  kinds  of  serv- 
ice as  follows: 

1.  That  the  bureau  establish  and  conduct,  in  a  num- 
ber of  tiie  leading  commercial  centers,  agencies  to  repre- 
sent such  members  as  desire  it,  in  soliciting  and  procuring 
the  proper  routing  and  competitive  traffic. 

2.  The  i)reparation  ami  tiling  of  tariffs  with  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  and  keeping  close  track  of  such 
matters,  so  that  the  interested  memlxT  may  at  all  times 
have  its  tariffs  in  legal  shape  and  condition. 

.V  Have  the  traffic  manager  in  charge  of  such  bureau 
act  in  an  advisor)'  way  and  assist  the  members  thereof  in 
handling  any  and  all  traffic  questions  tliat  may  arise. 

Many  of  our  members  that  compete  for  business  with 
other  lines  would  gladly  avail  themselves  of  commercial 
agencies  established  by  the  proposed  traffic  bureau  in  the 
various  commercial  centers  for  two  reasons;  first,  as  a  rule 
.-uch  members  do  not  compete  with  one  another;  and,  sec- 
ond, they  can,  through  such  a  bureau,  be  represented  by  a 
number  of  agencies  at  a  cost  little  more,  if  any,  than  it 
would  take  to  maintain  one  or  two  agencies  on  its  own  ac- 
count. Such  members  have  advised  that  they  will  pay 
their  proportionate  part  of  the  maintenance  of  such  agencies 
as  they  authorize  to  represent  them. 

We  also  find  that  many  of  our  members  are  now  employ- 
ing persons  and  concerns  outside  their  own  organizations 
to  keep  up  and  file  their  tariffs  with  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission;  at  least,  a  part  of  our  members  desire  this 
association  to  perform  that  service  for  them  and  they  have 
stated  they  will  \x  willing  to  pay  their  proportionate  part 
of  the  expense  of  the  bureau. 

The  officers  of  the  association  recommend  the  establish- 
ment of  a  traffic  bureau  with  the  understanding  that  the 
members  that  avail  themselves  of  its  services  shall  pay  an 
amount  sufficient  to  maintain  it,  so  that  members  that  do 
not  avail  themselves  of  such  services  will  not  be  required 
to  make  any  payment  in  coimection  therewith. 

We  hope  to  obtain  the  services  of  the  best  traffic  man  pos- 
sible to  handle  the  bureau,  if  established,  and  it  is  ex- 
pected that  he  w'ill  be  able  to  give  the  members  advice  on 
traffic  questions. 

New  and  Future  Conditions 

The  short  line  railroads  are  now  governed  by  a  new  and 
an  untried  law.  They  are  confronted  with  very  greatly  in- 
creased prices  for  every  article  necessary  in  the  transac- 
tion of  their  business,  and  they  are  menaced  by  a  demand 
for  a  large  increase  in  wages. 

A  proper  interpretation  and  application  of  the  law  must 
be  secured;  prices  and  wages  must  not  be  permitted  to  go 
beyond  the  ability  to  pay;  and  a  substantial  increase  in  the 
revenue  must  be  obtained. 

Over  and  above  such  conditions,  the  rail  carriers  as  a 
whole  have  just  entered  the  twilight  zone  of  the  campaign 
that  is  being  conducted  to  deprive  the  owners  of  their  prop- 
erty. The  radical  element  of  the  country  is  determined  to 
leave  nothing  undone  to  appropriate  not  only  the  railroads, 
but  practically  all  other  property.  The  radicals  have  se- 
lected the  railroads  as  the  first  object  of  attack,  hence  we 
must  meet  the  full  force  of  the  coming  aggressive  campaign. 

All  parties  interested  in  the  transportation  problem  are 
strongly  organized  and  equipped  for  every  emergency.  The 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  is  practically  unlimited 
as  to  funds,  and  can  engage  an  army  of  employees.  A  large 
per  cent  of  the  shippers  are  well  organized  through  cham- 
bers  of   commerce,   traffic   leagues,   etc.,   and   they  have   all 


iK(.e.'<.>ary  funds  to  employ  experts  and  able  lawyers;  the 
railroad  employees  have  strong,  virile  organizations  with 
large  available  funds  for  the  i)urpo.se  of  ol>taining  what  they 
want;  the  main  line  companies  have  one  or  more  strong  or- 
ganizations with  all  necessary  funds  to  employ  experts,  and 
strong  lawyers  for  the  purpo.se  of  protecting  their  interests; 
the  radicals  seem  to  have  an  unlimited  amount  of  energy 
and  ample  funds,  liut  notwithstanding  the  inherent  strength 
and  strategic  position  of  the  short  lines,  they  arc  not  so  well 
organized.  They  are  long  on  strength  and  influence,  and 
short  on   funds. 

The  situation  now  demands  that  all  .short  line  railroads 
join  in  the  work  being  done  for  the  good  of  all,  and  if  the 
large  number  of  that  class  of  roads  do  join  together,  they 
can,  without  any  substantial  financial  burden  upon  any  one, 
provide  funds  to  meet  any  and  all  emergencies,  and  the 
(luestion  now  is  whether  the  members  of  this  association 
will  join  in  an  active,  aggressive  campaign  to  enlist  the  co- 
operation of  all. 

Chairman  Clark's  Address 

"The  public  must  be  willing  to  pay  for  the  class  of  trans- 
jjortation  that  the  public  demands,  and  if  the  public  is  not 
willing  to  pa}'  for  the  kind  of  transportation  that  it  wants, 
it  will  have  to  be  content  with  the  kind  it  is  willing  to  pay 
for,"  declared  Edgar  E.  Clark,  chairman  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  in  his  address. 

Chairman  Clark  said  the  degree  of  successful  adminis- 
tration of  the  new  transportation  law  would  depend  on  the 
co-operation  between  the  commission,  the  carriers  and  the 
public,  and  that  if  all  concerned  viewed  the  situation  from 
a  broad  standpoint  and  not  from  narrow,  selfish  interest, 
a  system  of  transportation  would  be  developed  in  the  next 
five  years  that  would  not  cause  any  one  to  desire  to  go  back 
to  old  days.    Abstract  of  this  address  follows: 

I  think  the  new  transportation  law  represents  what  may 
be  fairly  termed  to  be  the  starting  of  private  ownership 
and  operation  of  the  railroads  on  its  last  trial  in  this  coun- 
tn',  said  Mr.  Clark.  I  believe  that  if  the  experience  of  the 
next  few  years  under  this  law  are  such  as  to  be  generally 
unsatisfactory;  if  it  shall  develop  that  under  this  law  we 
cannot  provide  an  adequate  and  efficient  transportation  sys- 
tem, such  as  the  country  desires,  that  government  ownership 
will  inevitably  follow. 

I  do  not  believe  that  government  ownership  and  operation 
of  railroads  in  this  country  is  the  most  desirable  thing.  In 
that  connection  I  think  that  all  of  the  responsible  railroad 
officials  should  realize  that  each  must  do  his  part  in  pro- 
viding the  most  thorough,  adequate  and  efficient  transpor- 
tation system  it  is  possible  to  build  up. 

To  my  mind  the  most  striking  thing  about  the  new  legis- 
lation is  the  very  extreme  and  radical  change  in  the  govern- 
mental or  public  policy  with  regard  to  the  regulation  of  rail- 
roads. Perhaps  the  most  complete  change  is  that  with  re- 
gard to  pooling  and  the  consolidation  of  competing  lines 
and  to  such  amalgamation  of  the  different  carriers  into 
larger  systems  as  will  tend  to  increase  the  effectiveness  and 
the  efficiency  of  our  transportation  system  and  render  a 
greater  and  a  better  public  service. 

The  one  thought  that  I  want  to  bring  to  you  in  connection 
with  the  magnitude  of  the  undertaking  that  lies  before  us 
all  is  that  any  substantial  degree  of  success  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  law  and  in  experiences  under  it,  must,  as  I 
see  it,  necessarily  be  obtained  through  a  cordial,  helpful,  co- 
operation in  good  faith  as  between  those  who  have  the  most 
direct  influence  and  the  most  power  to  influence  the  result. 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  the  state  commis- 
sion, the  representatives  and  officials  of  the  railroads,  the 
representatives  of  the  shippers,  the  shippers  themselves, 
must  all  contribute,  each  his  share,  in  an  earnest  and  help- 
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ful  effort  to  contribute  to  the  general  welfare  and  good. 
I  do  not  mean  to  suggest  that  anybody  should  completely 
submerge  his  interest  or  that  he  should  prove  absolutely 
false  to  any  interests  that  are  placed  in  his  charge.  I  urge 
that  every  one  take  a  broad  view  of  the  situation  and  look 
beyond  the  seliish  interests  that  he  may  for  the  time  being 
directly  represent.  I  do  not  expect  100  per  cent  of 
that  kind  of  co-operation,  but  I  do  confidently  e.xpect  that 
among  the  great  mass  of  the  representatives  of  the  railroads 
and  of  the  shippers  we  will  have  that  co-operation. 

I  believe  we  will  have  that  same  kind  of  co-operation  at 
the  hands  of  the  state  commissions.  I  believe  that  in  the 
main  and  generally  they  are  impressed,  as  the  rest  of  us 
are,  with  the  unusual  conditions,  the  exigencies  of  the  situa- 
tion, and  are  possessed  of  a  disposition  to  be  helpful  in  so 
far  as  in  their  power  consistently  lies. 

The  powers  of  the  commission  which  administers  the 
statutes  have  been  greatly  broadened;  they  have  been  ex- 
tended into  new  fields  not  heretofore  occupied,  and  there 
has  been  left  to  the  commission  a  verj'  great  power  of  dis- 
cretion. It  lays  upon  the  commission  a  tremendous  respon- 
sibility and  our  earnest  hope  is  that  the  moral  effect  of  those 
powers  will  be  sufficient  to  meet  all  of  the  exigencies  that 
may  come  without  the  necessity  of  resorting  to  an  excuse 
of  those  powers  in  the  full  measure  that  is  given  under  the 
law,  and  with  this  co-operation  that  I  have  spoken  of,  the 
necessity  of  such  exercise  of  power  will  come  seldom,  if  ever. 

I  am  firmly  convinced  that  we  can  accomplish  great  good 
for  all  interests  and  that  the  best  measure  of  success  can 
be  attained  in  no  other  way  if  there  be  from  the  very  start 
a  thoroughly  understood  and  persistently  pursued  policy  on 
the  part  of  the  representatives  and  officials  of  the  railroads 
and  those  of  the  shipping  interests,  in  considering  proposed 
changes  in  rates,  proposed  changes  that  affect  the  public, 
before  an  attempt  is  made  to  put  them  into  effect.  Every 
man  feels  a  great  deal  better  if  any  thing  that  he  considers 
adverse  to  his  interests  is  established  against  his  wishes  if 
he  has  had  an  opportunity  to  have  been  heard  and  to  have 
expressed  his  views  and  have  those  views  considered  in 
a  careful  and  thorough  and  proper  manner.  I  believe  that 
the  relations  that  will  exist  in  the  minds  of  the  public,  and 
in  the  minds  of  the  railroad  officials,  toward  each  other, 
that  will  result  from  that  kind  of  a  public,  will  contribute 
in  untold  degree  to  those  better  relations  which  are  bound 
to  result  in  benefit  and  in  profit  to  both. 

Your  chairman  has  suggested  that  I  would  give  you  the 
point  of  view  of  the  commission  on  some  of  the  points  of 
which  are  perhaps  most  intensely  interesting  in  connection 
with  this  new  legislation.  I  do  not  believe  I  can  do  that, 
because  ever  since  the  law  became  effective  ever\'body  who 
was  interested  in  any  particular  phase  of  the  law — and  there 
are  many  of  those  phases,  has  rather  expected  that  we 
would  be  able  to  hand  him  out  our  view  on  his  particular 
point.  The  commission  could  not  make  a  success  of  ad- 
ministering a  law  of  that  kind  if  it  started  out  guessing 
at  every  point   as   fast  as  it  was  brought  up. 

To  my  mind  the  commission  cannot  be  effective  except 
in  pursuit  of  a  sound  policv,  and  so  we  have  been  endeavor- 
ing, as  best  we  could,  with  the  commission  not  yet  com- 
pleted, to  study  some  of  these  most  important  matters  from 
the  standpoint  of  policy.  The  Congress  has  appropriated 
$300,000,000  as  a  fund  from  which  loans  may  be  made  to 
railroads  in  order  to  permit  them  to  more  adequately  and 
satisfactorily  serve  the  public,  and  the  commission  is  charged 
with  the  duty  of  certifying  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
when  and  in  what  amounts  loans  from  that  fund  should  be 
made.  It  has  seemed  to  us  that  it  would  be  a  very  easy 
matter  in  these  days  when  everybody  thinks  and  acts  and 
talks  in  millions  to  parcel  out  that  $300,000,000  in  such  a 
way  that  its  influence  would  not  be  felt.  We  have  been  un- 
willing to  undertake  it,  except  under  some  definite  policy. 


so  that  every  move  we  make  might  be  in  harmony  with  that 
policy,  and  so  that  the  fund  may  be  made  to  go  as  far  as 
possible  in  the  direction  that  the  Congress  intended  it  should 

go- 
No  one  questions  that  there  is  today  a  great  need  for 
the  acquirement  of  additional  cars  and  locomotives,  and 
when  we  stop  to  think  that  under  present  day  prices  if  we 
were  to  go  out  and  purchase  100,000  ordinary  freight  cars 
the  $300,000,000  would  all  be  gone.  I  think  it  is  easy 
to  arrive  at  the  conclusion  that  it  would  be  unwise  to  ex- 
[)end  from  that  fund,  or  to  certify  loans  from  that  fund,  until 
a  study  of  the  situation  has  demonstrated  to  the  satisfac- 
tion of  those  who  are  charged  with  that  responsibility  that 
certain  parts  of  it  should  be  devoted  at  least  to  certain  pur- 
poses. It  may  be  that  it  will  be  possible  to  acquire  equip- 
ment, depending  somewhat  upon  the  point  of  view  of  the 
Treasury  Department  under  equipment  trust  obligations,  in 
which  event  the  payments  from  the  loan  fund  provided  by 
the  government  will  permit  of  making  it  go  three  or  four 
times  as  far  as  we  would  be  able  to  go  with  it  if  100  per 
cent  of  the  purchase  price  had  to  be  paid. 

It  is  going  to  be  necessary,  in  spite  of  all  we  can  do  and 
in  spite  of  all  of  the  aid  that  the  government  has  proposed 
to  furnish,  either  in  the  way  of  loans  or  in  guarantees,  for 
ever}'  railroad  to  acquire  its  equipment  and  to  meet  its 
financial  needs  just  as  far  as  it  is  possible  to  do  it  on  its 
own  credit. 

The  purpose  of  the  Congress,  has  been,  as  I  have  said, 
to  build  up  a  system  of  transportation  that  is  adequate  and 
efficient.  It  has  declared  the  purpose  to  make  the  users  of 
that  transportation  system  pay  what  is  reasonable  for  the 
services  which  they  get,  and  to  afford  to  those  who  are  owners 
of  those  properties  a  fair  return  upon  the  value  of  the  prop- 
erty that  tliey  devote  to  the  public  use. 

The  intent  of  the  Congress  is  clear.  There  are  going  to 
be  a  great  many  instances  in  which  railroads  can,  with 
profit  and  in  the  interest  of  development  of  a  good  general 
transportation  system,  be  merged  into,  by  some  arrangement, 
ownership,  lease,  or  otherwise,  a  more  prosperous  and  larger 
system,  and  so  economies  can  be  effected  and  better  service 
can  be  rendered  and  better  returns  can  be  secured  from 
the  operation  of  those  properties. 

The  plain  intent  of  the  Congress  is  that  we  shall  work 
toward  a  limited  number  of  large  systems  of  railroads.  It 
used  to  be  thought  that  there  were  all  kinds  of  evils  and 
inequities  in  anything  that  savored  of  a  consolidation  of 
two  railroads  that  could  possibly  compete  with  each  other. 
I  think  that  that  policy,  that  thought,  ignored  the  fact  that 
unrestrained  competition  would  inevitably  work  to  a  point 
at  which  those  railroads,  assuming  equal  vitality  to  start 
with,  would  have  exhausted  each  other  so  that  it  would  be 
impossible  for  them  to  properly  serve  the  public  or  to  make 
an}-  return  upon  their  properties.  I  have  never  believed 
that  that  policy  was  sound.  I  have  believed  and  still 
believe,  that  so  long  as  we  have  privately  owned 
and  operated  railroads  we  shall  have  government  regula- 
tion, and  as  long  as  the  government  exercises  the  right  to 
regulate  the  charges  that  may  be  made  against  the  public, 
to  regulate  the  general  conduct  of  the  transportation  com- 
pany in  its  service  to  the  public,  I  have  never  seen  where 
there  was  any  danger  in  that  transportation  company  get- 
ting big,  because  I  think  it  is  a  great  deal  easier  to  deal  with 
a  big,  strong,  healthy  corporation  organization  than  it  is 
to  deal  with  a  large  number  of  individuals  that  are  in  more 
or  less  distress. 

Now,  gentlemen,  the  one  thing  I  want  to  do,  and  if  I 
do  that  one  thing  I  shall  be  content,  is  to  bring  to  you  the 
message  that  the  members  of  the  lx)dy  of  which  I  have 
the  honor  to  be  a  member,  realize  the  magnitude  and  the 
importance  of  this  question;  we  realize  that  the  admonition 
that  all  of  these  relations  shall  be  just  and  reasonable  means 
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that  tlioy  .sliall  \k  rcast)nal)lc  for  the  one  aiul  reasonable 
for  the  otlier,  just  to  the  one  and  just  to  the  other,  and 
that  in  so  far  as  in  us  lies  we  shall  endeavor  to  carry  out 
to  tiie  fullest  possible  extent  the  intent  of  the  ('ongress, 
without  ignoring,  of  course,  any  fundamental  principle  or 
any  sul).-^tantive  provision  of  the  law,  hxiking  more  to  its 
intent  and  i)urjK)se  and  s])irit  than  to  a  narrow  interpreta- 
tion that  may  l)e  put  upon  it. 

We  invite  your  co-ojXTation,  we  invite  your  assistance. 
We  cannot  do  this  alone.  We  have  powers  under  that  law 
to  do  almost  anything,  but  if  we  sat  down  here  and  tried 
to  do  it  in  accordance  with  our  own  preconceived  ideas  or 
notions,  and  do  it  by  mandatory  orders,  nobody  would  like 
what  we  did,  and  we  would  not  like  it  ourselves  when  we 
looked  back  at  it. 

So  I  repeat  I  want  to  bring  to  you  this  message  and  I 
hope  that  it  will  go  as  far  as  the  echoes  of  this  convention 
may  reach,  tliat  the  needs  of  the  hour,  the  needs  of  the 
coming  day,  the  needs  of  the  commerce,  the  industry,  the 
hajipiness  and  welfare  of  our  country,  as  well  as  the  needs 
of  all  of  the  transportation  systems  large  and  small,  that  at- 
tempt to  serve  our  public,  demand  the  fullest  co-operation 
in  cordial  spirit  and  in  perfect  good  faith,  as  to  all  of  which 
I  have  no  question  of  doubt  as  to  what  the  results  will  be, 
and  have  no  doubt  but  that  we  will  build  up  within  five 
years  a  condition  of  affairs  which  no  man  would  depart 
from  to  return  to  what  now  exists. 

Representative  Esch  Reviews 

New  Transportation  Act 

In  a  review  of  the  legislative  story  of  the  enactment  of  the 
Transportation  Act,  Chairman  John  J.  Esch,  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce,  gave  great 
credit  to  the  members  of  the  Short  Line  Association  for  their 
assistance  to  the  committee  in  preparing  the  bill  that  is  now 
law. 

After  giving  a  chronological  history  of  the  legislation, 
Mr.  Esch  said  that  the  rule  for  rate-making  now  in  the  law 
is  the  first  great  change  that  had  been  made  in  it  since  its 
original  enactment  in  1887. 

"It  is  a  new  rule  for  rate-making,"  said  the  speaker.  "It 
makes  more  definite  the  rate-making  power  of  the  commis- 
sion. It  imposes  a  new  duty  on  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission.  It  gives  confidence  to  the  investing  public. 
That  was  one  of  the  arguments  in  favor  of  its  enactment. 
It  was  a  difficult  task  in  coming  to  an  agreement  on  it. 
More  than  once  I  left  the  conference  room  with  a  feeling 
of  hopelessness.  It  seemed  impossible  to  harmonize  dif- 
ferences of  opinion.  It  is  the  outgrowth  of  the  fact  that 
equal  rates  must  be  made  on  competitive  traffic  and  when 
rates  are  equal,  one  road  will  make  a  big  income  while  an- 
other will  not  make  more  than  enough  to  live  upon.  But  we 
agreed  upon  it  and  we  have  passed  it  along  to  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission,  without  regret,  but  with  the 
hope  that  it  will  make  a  successful  administration  thereof. 
As  a  matter  of  fact  we  look  forward  to  a  successful  adminis- 
tration of  Section  422  of  the  Transportation  Act. 

"The  committees  of  the  two  houses  of  Congress  were  op- 
posed to  government  ownership,  or  government  operation. 
They  believed  the  people  of  the  country  were  opposed.  Gov- 
ernment operation  had  not  shown  them  benefits  of  quality 
good  enough  to  warrant  a  continuance  of  control  for  five 
years,  or  two  years  or  any  period  whatever.  I  am  not  here 
to  criticize  the  director  general.  He  had  a  great  task.  But 
the  benefits  shown  by  government  operation  were  not  such 
as  to  warrant  a  continuance.  The  conference  committee 
threw  out  federal  incorporation,  compulsory  consolidation 
and  a  transportation  board.  I  did  not  notice  that  you  were 
hot-footed  for  a  transportation  board.  We  believed  it  would 
divide   authority   and   responsibility   between   the   proposed 


board  and  the  Interstate  Commerce  ("ommission.  We  were 
o|)po.sed  to  divided  power  or  responsibility." 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Esch  besi)oke  cordial  support  for  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  by  the  short  lines. 

"I  know  there  is  an  impression  ai>road  in  the  country 
that  the  new  tran.sportation  law  further  contracts,  restricts 
and  ham])ers  railroads,"  said  Mr.  JCscli.  "That  is  why  I 
have  called  attention  to  some  things  in  the  statute  of  esjx;- 
cial  benefit  to  the  short  lines.  But  I  al.so  desire  to  call 
your  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  new  law  sets  aside  re- 
strictions tiiat  have  Ijeen  on  the  statute  books  for  more  than 
a  generation. 

"No  great  law  is  .self-enforcing,  'i'here  must  be  a  human 
agency  and  to  the  extent  that  the  human  agency  is  given 
the  support  of  tho.se  for  whose  benefit  it  is  working,  to  that 
extent  will  the  new  law  be  a  success.  If  the  short  lines,  the 
big  lines,  the  state  commissions  and  the  shippers  give  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  their  support  to  that  ex- 
tent will  be  the  success  of  the  new  law." 

National  Welfare  Depends  on  Success 

of  Private  Railroad  Management 

"Tlio  short  line  railroads  of  the  United  States  are  a 
Ijrotherhood  of  American  initiative,  energy,  brains,  pioneer- 
ing, which  are  peculiarly  characteristic  of  this  country," 
said  Samuel  O.  Dunn,  editor  of  the  Railway  Age.  "As  I 
look  over  you  gentlemen,  I  realize  that  in  a  sense  you  are 
the  contemporary  ancestors  of  the  trunk  lines,  because,  as 
Mr.  Esch  said,  if  there  had  never  been  any  short  lines,  there 
never  would  have  been  any  long  lines.  The  American  rail- 
way system  exists  as  it  does  principally  because  of  the 
courage  and  initiative  of  individual  citizens,  who  first  built 
the  small  lines,  which  have  been  merged  into  the  large  ones." 

An  abstract  of  Mr.  Dunn's  address  follows: 

Two  great  forces  are  now  struggling  for  mastery  in  the 
industries  and  governments  of  every  nation  which,  accord- 
ing to  our  modern  standards,  is  civilized.  On  the  one  side 
are  those  who  desire  to  accomplish  the  so-called  "socializa- 
tion" of  industry  and  property.  Opposed  to  those  who  ad- 
vocate the  "socialization"  of  all  property  and  industry  are 
those  who  believe  that  the  continuance  of  the  system  of 
private  ownership  and  management  of  property  and  industry 
will  in  the  long  run  be  better  for  the  people  as  a  whole, 
although  none  of  them  could  deny  that  that  system  has 
serious  faults,  some  of  which  can  best  be  remedied  by  gov- 
ernment intervention. 

Whether  private  management  of  railroads  will  succeed  or 
fail  will  doubtless  depend  principally  upon  the  way  in  which, 
under  the  new  legislation,  the  railways  are  regulated  by 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  and  are  operated  and 
conducted  by  their  owners  and  managers.  Upon  the  way  in 
which  they  perform  their  duties  probably  will  largely  de- 
pend, not  only  the  future  of  the  railroads,  but  in  a  large 
measure  the  entire  industrial  and  political  future  of  the 
United  States. 

Some  of  the  conditions  are  more  favorable  and  some  are 
less  favorable  to  the  success  of  private  management  than 
ever  before.  One  of  the  favorable  conditions  is  that  after 
an  experience  of  more  than  two  years  with  government  op- 
eration a  large  majority  of  the  public  is  more  friendly  to 
private  operation  and  therefore  more  disposed  to  be  tolerant 
regarding  its  shortcomings  and  to  give  it  a  fair  chance  than 
it  has  been  in  many  years.  Another  favorable  condition  is 
that  the  present  trial  of  private  management  is  being  made 
under  a  law  which  is  more  intelligent  and  constructive  than 
any  other  legislation,  state  or  federal,  for  the  regulation  of 
railroads  which  has  ever  been  enacted. 

I  do  not  think  anyone  would  contend  that  the  railroad  law 
recently  enacted  is  perfect.  Probably  it  is  significant,  how- 
ever, that  the  severest  criticisms  of  it  have  come  from  those 
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who  are  opposed  on  principle  to  private  ownership  and  man- 
agement, and  whose  natural  tendency,  therefore,  would  be  to 
find  fault  with  any  legislation  which  seems  adapted  to 
create  conditions  which  would  be  conducive  to  the  success 
of  private  management.  There  could  be  no  higher  tribute 
than  this  paid  to  the  legislation  because  the  government  had 
a  mandate  from  public  opinion  to  return  the  railways  to  pri- 
vate operation.  This  being  the  case  it  was  the  duty  of  Con- 
gress to  try  to  frame  legislation  under  which  private  man- 
agement could  be  made  successful;  and  criticisms  of  the 
legislation  from  the  opponents  of  private  ownership  and 
management  are  one  good  indication  that  Congress  did  suc- 
ceed in  drafting  legislation  adapted  to  create  conditions  con- 
ducive to  the  success  of  private  management. 

Among  the  circumstances  which  must  prove  a  serious 
obstacle  to  the  success  of  private  management  is  the  fact 
that  private  operation  has  been  resumed  with  railway  facili- 
ties which  are  utterly  inadequate  to  the  handling  of  the 
passenger  and  freight  traffic  of  the  country  in  a  satisfactory 
manner.  Even  if  the  railways  should  begin  at  once  an  ex- 
pansion of  their  facilities  on  a  very  large  scale  it  would  be 
'  months,  and  even  years  before  they  could  increase  them 
enough  to  give  good  service.  One  of  the  greatest  dangers 
confronting  private  management  is  that  the  public  will  be- 
come very  impatient  with  the  service  rendered  before  this 
deficiency  of  facilities  can  be  remedied,  and  that  its  im- 
patience will  result  in  harmful  agitation  and  ill-advised 
action. 

Congress  by  implication  recognized  the  existence  of  this 
inadequacy  of  railroad  facilities  by  expressly  directing  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  in  the  regulation  of  rates 
to  give  consideration  to  the  need  of  the  country  for  adequate 
railroad  transportation.  The  valuation  of  railways  which 
the  commission  is  making  is  not  finished.  The  desire 
of  Congress  that  tlie  rates  should  be  so  fixed  as  to  cause 
a  revival  of  railroad  development  was  made  so  plain,  how- 
ever, that  I  have  never  had  any  serious  doubt  that  until 
its  valuation  is  available  the  commission  would  take  as  a 
basis  for  the  regulation  of  rates,  if  not  exactly  the  book 
cost  of  the  railways,  some  basis  which  would  be  substantially 
equivalent  to  the  book  cost.  We  know  from  the  commis- 
sion's statistics  what  percentages  of  return  upon  their  book 
cost  the  railways  have  earned  in  the  past,  and  we  know  that 
when  within  recent  years  the  percentage  earned  upon  book 
cost  has  fallen  below  5J4  per  cent  the  development  of  the 
railways  has  slowed  down.  It  is  not  conceivable  to  me  that 
the  commission,  acting  under  the  provisions  of  the  new  law, 
would  fix  rates  that  would  yield  returns  which  past  experi- 
ence has  shown  to  be  inadequate.  As  to  the  regulation  of 
rates  after  the  valuation  is  finished,  I  have  no  doubt  that 
the  aggregate  valuation  of  the  railways  will  be  such  that 
rates  fixed  to  yield  a  return  of  6  per  cent  or  even  5^  per 
cent  upon  it  will  yield  a  return  relatively  as  large  as  the 
railroads  have  had  in  the  past. 

If  these  assumptions  are  correct  the  returns  which  the 
commission  is  required  to  let  the  railways  earn  probably 
would  prove  sufficient,  if  the  normal  general  financial  con- 
ditions of  the  past  prevailed,  to  enable  the  railways  to  raise 
large  amounts  of  new  capital.  Unfortunately,  another  con- 
dition which  is  very  unfavorable  is  the  general  financial 
condition.  The  war  caused  the  destruction  of  vast  amounts 
of  capital,  and  at  the  present  time  the  supply  of  capital 
available  is  much  less  than  the  amount  needed  to  conduct 
and  develop  our  various  lines  of  industry.  Many  evidences 
of  the  existence  of  this  condition  might  be  cited,  but  the 
only  evidence  that  need  be  mentioned  is  the  current  high 
rate  of  interest.  Even  if  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion, in  regulating  rates,  shall  deal  with  the  railways  just 
as  generously  as  the  provisions  of  the  new  railroad  law 
permit  it  to,  it  is  clear  that  until  general  financial  conditions 
improve  the  railway  companies   will  have  great   difficulty 


in  raising  anywhere  near  as  much  new  capital  as  they  need. 

Another  very  unfavorable  condition  under  which  private 
operation  has  been  resumed  is  the  labor  situation. 

Whether  under  such  conditions,  we  shall  find  that  the 
railroad  problem  can  be  solved  under  private  management 
is  obviously  a  question  which  nobody  can  answer  at  the 
present  time.  There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  the  new 
legislation  recently  enacted  would  make  it  practicable  to 
solve  the  problem  under  government  regulation  and  private 
management  if  all  those  who  are  in  a  position  to  influence 
directly  and  in  a  substantial  measure  the  course  of  events 
in  the  railroad  field  would  act  intelligently  in  accordance 
with  a  certain  rule  which  ought  to  govern  the  conduct  of 
every  citizen  of  a  democratic  nation  whatever  his  position 
in  life.  That  rule  is  the  rule  of  always  considering  first 
what  policy  apparently  will  in  the  long  run  most  effectively 
promote  the  interest  of  the  public  and  only  secondly  what 
policy  apparently  will  in  the  short  run  most  effectively  pro- 
mote the  selfish  interest  of  the  individual  or  of  the  particu- 
lar class  or  community  of  which  he  is  a  member. 

George  C.  Taylor  Discusses  Express  Contract 

George  C.  Taylor,  president  of  the  American  Railway 
Express  Company,  addressed  the  convention  on  business. 
He  said  the  express  company  desires  to  continue  as  a  con- 
solidation and  not  as  the  four  companies  which  were  merged 
in  it  because  the  director  general  of  railroads  did  not  care 
to  deal  with  four  companies.  He  said  the  company  has 
made  contracts,  of  a  temporary  character,  with  the  railroads 
formerly  under  federal  control,  that  have  90  per  cent  of 
the  mileage  of  the  country.  The  temporary  contract  calls 
for  the  payment  of  50.25  per  cent  of  the  gross  receipts  of 
the  express  company  to  the  railroads  which  carry  the  ex- 
press matter.  The  contracts  expire  on  August  31,  the  end 
of  the  period  of  the  guaranty  of  income  by  the  government. 
He  said  the  company  expected  soon  to  be  ready  to  offer 
contracts  to  the  short  lines.  His  idea  was  to  have  the 
country  divided  into  districts  in  which  the  contracts  be- 
tween the  express  company  and  the  railroad  companies  in 
the  district  would  be  uniform.  He  indicated  that,  in  his 
opinion,  the  difference  in  transportation  conditions  in  the 
different  sections  of  the  country  required  some  difference 
in  the  contracts. 

"The  idea,  however,  is  to  have  uniform  contracts  for  all 
railroads  in  a  given  territory,"  said  Mr.  Taylor.  "That  is  to 
say,  one  short  line  in  a  given  section  shall  have  the  same  kind 
of  contracts  as  its  neighbors." 

Mr.  Taylor  said  that,  as  construed  by  the  express  com- 
pany, the  Transportation  Act  abrogated  the  contract  between 
the  director  general  and  the  express  company  and  sub- 
stituted therefor  the  50.25  per  cent  division  of  receipts  as 
to  all  roads  that  accept  the  six  months'  guaranty.  As  to 
roads  that  were  not  under  federal  control  and  have  not  ac- 
cepted the  guaranty,  but  did  assign  their  old  contracts  to 
the  new  express  company,  Mr.  Taylor  said  the  contracts 
in  effect  before  federal  control  continue  until  cancelled  or 
expired  by  limitation. 

"But  I  expect  to  be  able  to  offer  you  a  contract  that  you 
will  be  glad  to  trade  for  the  old  one,"  said  Mr.  Taylor.  "I 
think  it  will  be  better  for  all  of  us  to  cancel  the  existing 
contracts  and  face  the  future  together.  But  we  cannot  com- 
pel the  cancellation  of  any  contract  that  was  in  existence 
at  the  beginning  of  federal  control,  the  holder  of  which  was 
not  taken  over  by  the  government  and  has  not  accepted  the 
offer  of  a  guaranty.     Such  a  contract  remains  in  force." 

The  matter  of  negotiating  an  express  contract  seemed  so 
important  that  the  convention  carried  a  motion  made  by 
F.  J.  Lisman,  directing  President  Robinson  to  appoint  a 
committee  of  not  fewer  than  five  to  consult  with  the  ex- 
press company.     A  suggestion  was  made  that  the  subject 
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Ix-  |il.uvil  ill  llu  liaiul>  (il  till'  iralTii  Ixu'ciu  tlic  a^MX  iatioii 
may  e.>taltli.sli,   Imt   llic  lonvciition   voted   it  clown. 

Mr.  Taylor  a.«isuri'd  u  nunilior  of  imiuiries  that  ivrii  if 
tlu  loiUract  i.'ntcn.(l  into  iH-tuci'ii  tlu'  express  coinpan)'  and 
till-  director  (.jeiu-ral  luul  lurn  al)ro,natod,  as  tlu-  c.\- 
lui-.--  voinpany  holicved,  there  would  he  no  change  in  the 
ap|)ortioiinunt  of  expen.-^es  as  hetwcen  the  express  company 
and  the  siiort  lines. 

After  ClKurnian  ("lark's  address,  the  as.so<.iati()n  adojited 
resolutions  ileclarinij  and  re-affirming  its  aljidini;  confidence 
in  the  integrity  of  the  Interstate  ("omnicrce  Commission  and 
expressing  the  helief  that  the  situation  that  confronts  tiu' 
commission  and  the  country  may  be  successfully  met  if  the 
railroads,  employees  and  a  substantial  part  of  the  public  will 
support  the  commission  in  its  discharge  of  its  great  and 
delicate  tusk. 

Committee  Reports 

Special  committees  were  appointed  during  the  meeting  to 
consider  the  various  recommendations  made  l>y  President 
Rol)inson  in  his  report.  The  rejiort  of  the  purchasing  com- 
mittee, of  which  Ross  Beeson,  traffic  manager  of  the  Salt 
Lake  and  Utah,  was  chairman,  was  adopted  as  follows: 

The  committee  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  actual  and  po- 
tential power  of  the  collective  purchases  of  820  short  lines, 
with  a  mileage  in  excess  of  36,000,  and  annual  purchases 
of  many  millions,  will  be  most  strongly  impressed  upon 
those  from  whom  the  short  lines  purchase,  if  a  central  pur- 
chasing agency  is  created.  The  committee  urges  discus- 
sion looking  toward  definite  action  at  this  time,  and  as  a 
basis  for  discussion — and  it  is  hoped  for  action — the  com- 
mittee recommends 

1.  That  a  central  purchasing  agency  be  established  un- 
der the  direction  of  the  president. 

2.  That  the  entire  expense  incident  to  the  establishment 
and  maintenance  of  such  purchasing  agency  shall  be 
met  from  the  profits  of  the  agency. 

3.  That  the  agency,  by  discount  arrangements  witli  dealers 
in  railway  supplies,  by  brokerage  commissions  and 
otherwise,  shall  assure  itself  of  a  sufficient  income  to 
pay  all  expenses  and  possibly  in  addition  sufficient 
to  pay  a  dividend  on  purchases  to  such  member  lines 
as  use  the  agency, 

4.  That  purchasing  through  the  agency  by  member 
lines  shall  be  optional,  leaving  to  each  line  whether 
all  or  any  part  of  its  purchases  shall  be  through  the 
agency, 

5.  That  after  payment  of  operating  expenses  of  the 
agency  each  year,  any  remaining  profits  shall  be  dis- 
tributed as  a  dividend  among  the  lines  who  have  pur- 
chased through  the  agency  during  the  preceding  year, 
such  dividend  to  be  prorated  equitably  on  basis  of 
purchases  made. 

6.  That  the  expense  of  establishing  and  putting  into  op- 
eration of  this  agency  which  will  necessarily  accrue 
before  any  operating  profits  are  available  shall  be 
met  by  borrowing  from  the  general  fund  of  the  asso- 
ciation, but  all  amounts  so  borrowed  shall  be  re- 
turned to  the  general  fund  out  of  the  first  available 
income,  it  being  the  intent  that  no  part  of  the  agency 
expense  shall  be  met  from  assessments  levied  upon 
all  lines  generally. 

7.  That  the  president  be  charged  with  putting  these 
recommendations  into  effect  at  the  earliest  consistent 
time. 

The  report  of  the  finance  committee,  E.  D.  Luce,  vice- 
president,  Electric  Short  Line,  chairman,  which  was  adopted, 
authorized  the  executive  board  to  recommend  and  establish 


rules  tor  the  (  (j1U(  lion  of  a  prcjjjortion  of  tlie  money  ulti- 
mately collected  under  Section  204  of  the  transportation  act 
b\-  way  of  nimliursement  for  losses  or  decreases  in  income 
after  the  reliii(|uisliment  of  the  short  linos. 

The  legal  lommittee,  J.  ('.  Rich,  general  counsel,  Gulf, 
Mobile  &  Nortiicrn,  chairman,  |)resented  a  rejjort,  wiiich 
was  adopted,  recommending  that  a  law  department  for  the 
as.sociation  be  cslaljli.shcd  to  take  care  of  legal  (|uestions 
affecting  the  general  interests  of  the  association  whicii  may 
arise  under  the  transportation  act,  excluding  only  ques- 
tions affecting  interests  of  a  jiarticular  line  or  controversies 
Ijetween  two  lines,  and  that  the  ])resident  be  autliorized  to 
employ  such  numi)er  of  com|K'tcnt  counsel  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  perform  the  work  of  the  department  and  to  fix 
adequate  compensation  for  the  services  to  be  rendered.  The 
executive  board  was  directed  to  arrange  some  fair  basis 
of  assessment  upon  the  mcmljcrshif)  to  meet  the  expenses 
of  the  law  department,  it  being  understood  that  individual 
members  desiring  to  make  use  of  it  in  individual  cases 
shall  ]>ay  such  additional  amounts  as  may  be  agreed  upon. 
The  report  also  provided  for  the  appointment  of  a  standing 
committee  of  five  to  be  appointed  from  the  memliership,  to 
be  known  as  the  legal  advisory  committee. 

The  traffic  committee,  W.  E.  Halm,  president,  New  York 
Dock  Railway,  chairman,  presented  a  report,  which  was 
adopted,  recommending  the  establishment  of  a  traffic  de- 
partment at  the  Washington  office  of  the  association  to  fur- 
nish advice  and  assistance  to  the  officers  and  members,  its 
establishment  and  scope  to  be  left  to  the  judgment  of  the 
executive  board.  It  was  suggested  that  this  department 
might  afford  possible  sources  of  revenue  by  establishing 
offices  at  commercial  centers  to  solicit  business  for  such 
raemljer  lines  as  care  to  use  such  agencies  and  by  acting 
as  agent  for  the  filing  of  tariffs  with  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission.  A  resolution  was  also  adopted  that 
efforts  be  made  by  officers  of  the  organization  to  secure 
representation  on  the  several  regional  and  district  freight 
traffic  committees  of  one  or  more  members  of  the  traffic 
deiDartment  of  short  line  railroads. 

The  electric  Tne  committee,  G.  T.  Detrick,  president, 
Sacramento  Northern,  chairman,  made  a  recommendation, 
which  was  adopted,  that  electrically  operated  member  lines 
doing  a  general  freight  business  be  given  representation  on 
the  executive,  legal,  traffic,  purchasing,  membership  and 
other  standing  or  special  committees  in  order  that  the  in- 
terests of  the  electric  lines  may  at  all  times  receive  adequate 
consideration. 

On  motion  of  F.  J.  Lisman,  it  was  decided  to  establish 
a  publicity  bureau  under  the  direction  of  the  president 
with  the  idea  of  furnishing  information  to  be  distributed 
to  and  by  individual  roads  and  especially  with  a  view  to 
furnishing  acceptable  letters  to  country  newspapers. 

The  committee  on  car  service,  D.  M.  Swobe,  vice-presi- 
dent, McCloud  River,  chairman,  presented  a  report,  which 
was  adopted,  expressing  the  opinion  that  the  increase  in 
the  per  diem  rate  from  60  cents  to  90  cents  and  the  dis- 
continuance of  the  two  days  free  time,  is  not  in  conformity 
with  the  intention  of  Congress  as  expressed  in  the  act,  to 
prevent  a  reduction  in  the  net  revenue  of  any  railroad  dur- 
ing the  six  months  guaranty  period.  The  committee,  there- 
fore, recommended  that  the  president  be  authorized  to  notify 
the  American  Railroad  Association  of  this  resolution  and 
to  request  it  to  rescind  the  action  with  reference  to  per 
diem  rates  and  also  to  continue  the  practice  of  allowing 
short  line  railroads  two  days  free  time.  Pending  the  out- 
come of  the  negotiations  it  was  recommended  that  all  mem- 
l)ers  of  the  association  make  their  per  diem  reports  on  the 
same  basis  as  during  the  federal  control. 

The  per  diem  question  aroused  considerable  discussion, 
during  which  the  point  was  made  that  the  majority  of  the 
car-owning   roads   have   accepted   the   guaranty   under   Sec- 
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lion  209  of  the  Transportation  Act  and,  therefore,  would  not 
receive  the  Ijenelit  of  the  increased  per  diem  rate,  but  that 
a  large  number  of  the  short  line  railroads  have  not  ac- 
cepted the  guaranty.  About  half  of  the  members  present 
indicated   that   their   lines   had   not   accepted   the   guaranty. 

There  was  much  discussion  throughout  the  meeting  as  to 
the  effect  on  the  rates  of  the  short  lines  of  the  provision  in 
the  Transportation  Act  providing  for  a  5 1/^  per  cent  return 
on  the  aggregate  value  of  railway  property.  In  reply  to 
various  questions  from  members  as  to  whether  this  con- 
templated that  the  short  lines  should  receive  a  5j4  per 
cent  return,  President  Robinson  pointed  out  that  no  in- 
dividual line  is  guaranteed  5J4  per  cent,  but  that  the  act 
provides  that  their  divisions  of  through  rates  shall  be  suffi- 
cient to  provide  a  fair  return,  which  fair  return  is  else- 
where defined  in  the  act  to  be  5J4  per  cent.  He  also 
pointed  out,  however,  that  some  of  the  trunk  line  roads 
participating  in  a  division  of  through  rates  might  not  them- 
selves earn  5}^  per  cent  and  that  under  some  circumstances 
it  would  be  practically  impossible  under  anv  division  of 
rates  to  give  the  short  lines  5}^  per  cent.  The  remedy,  he 
said,  lies  in  the  establishment  of  rates  as  a  whole  which 
will  be  sufficiently  high  that  a  fair  division  with  short  lines 
will  give  them  adequate  revenue.  The  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  now  has  under  consideration  the  question  of 
the  values  to  be  used  in  computing  the  5^2  per  cent  return 
and  the  railway  executives  and  some  representatives  of  the 
short  lines  are  acting  jointly  in  trA'ing  to  obtain  from  all 
carriers  by  a  questionnaire,  a  statement  of  their  financial 
condition  and  as  to  the  value  of  their  property.  When 
that  informiation  is  gathered  it  will  be  submitted  to  the 
commission  at  its  suggestion,  because  the  commission  has 
asked  the  roads  to  assist  it  in  arriving  at  the  facts  and  in 
constructing  the  rate  bases.  His  view  was  that  the  com- 
mission is  exceedingly  friendly  to  the  short  line  interests  and 
will  go  as  far  as  it  consistently  can  to  give  them  adequate 
protection,  but  that  if  they  do  not  furnish  the  information 
called  for  by  the  questionnaire  their  value  is  likely  not  to 
be  taken  into  consideration.  It  was  stated  that  there  has 
been  some  difficulty  in  obtaining  this  information  from  the 
short  lines  as  many  of  them  have  reported  that  they  are  too 
busy  or  too  short-handed  to  compile  the  necessary  data. 

There  was  also  a  general  discussion  of  the  labor  situation 
confronting  the  short  lines,  most  of  whom  pay  less  than  the 
standard  rates  of  wages,  but  are  now  confronted  by  a  gen- 
eral demand  from  the  railroad  labor  organizations  that 
minimum  rates  of  pay  be  established  for  all  railroads. 
Only  seven  or  eight  of  the  members  present  indicated  that 
they  paid  standard  wages,  although  two  or  three  said  that 
in  some  instances  they  were  paying  more  than  the  stand- 
ard wages  l^ecause  of  competition  with  local  industries. 
One  road  was  paying  30  per  cent  below  the  standard  rates. 
The  opinion  was  expressed  by  several  members  that  all 
the  short  lines  might  eventually  have  to  pay  standard  wages 
and  that  this  fact  should  be  presented  to  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  for  its  consideration  in  establishing 
rates.  No  action  was  taken  on  the  wage  question  as  the 
matter  is  now  before  the  Railroad  labor  board  in  connec- 
tion with  the  wage  demands  of  the  employees'  organiza- 
tions. 

The  letter  from  Statistician  Lorenz  of  the  Commis- 
sion, holding  that  short  lines  relinquished  by  the  Railroad 
Administration  are  entitled  to  reimbursement  only  in  case 
they  have  sustained  an  actual  deficit  during  the  period  of 
federal  control,  was  discussed  and  the  matter  was  left  in  the 
hands  of  the  officers  to  be  handled  in  such  manner  as  they 
see  fit.  It  was  stated  that  while  one  section  of  the  act  is 
apparently  in  conformity  with  the  position  taken  by  the 
commission,  this  is  negatived  by  several  other  sections  pre- 
scribing the  method  of  computing  the  difference  between  the 
net  operating  income  or  deficit  during  the  test  period  and 


the  net  operating  income  or  deficit  during  the  federal  con- 
trol period,  and  the  opinion  was  expressed  that  it  might 
]x  necessary  to  go  to  Congress  and  ask  it  to  say  more 
specifically  what  it  was  understood  to  have  clearly  intended. 

Officers 
Bird  M.  Robinson  of  Washington,  D.  C,  was  re-elected 
[jresident  of  the  association  for  the  ensuing  year,  and  the 
following  were  elected  vice-presidents:  B.  S.  Barker,  vice- 
president  and  general  manager,  Gainesville  &  Northwestern, 
Gainesville,  Ga. ;  L.  S.  Cass,  president,  Waterloo,  Cedar 
Falls  &  Northern,  Waterloo,  la.,  and  F.  J.  Lisman,  of 
F.  J.  Lisman  &  Company,  New  York.  T.  F.  Whittlesy  of 
Washington,  D.   C,  was  re-elected  secretary-treasurer. 


Collection  of  Freight  Charges 

THE  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  held  a  hear- 
ing on  April  20  and  21  on  the  question  of  what  rules 
and  regulations  it  should  prescribe  to  assure  prompt 
payment  of  freight  charges  in  accordance  with  Section  405 
of  the  transportation  act.  The  railroads,  represented  by 
Alfred  P.  Thom,  counsel  for  the  Association  of  Railway  Ex- 
ecutives, and  others  took  the  position  that  the  commission 
should  adopt  a  rule  similar  to  that  of  General  Order  No.  25 
issued  by  the  Railroad  Administration  as  amended  and  in 
effect  on  Februar)'  29,  which  Mr.  Thom  defined  as  providing 
for  payment  of  freight  charges  within  48  hours  except  where 
a  bond  is  required  and  within  96  hours  when  a  bond  is  fur- 
nished. Various  other  representatives  of  tlie  railroads  also 
urged  the  importance  of  prompt  collection  of  freight  charges, 
not  on  the  ground  that  they  do  not  wish  to  help  finance  the 
shippers,  but  on  the  ground  that  the  needs  of  tlie  railroads 
for  cash  is  so  great  that  the  shippers  ought  to  assist  them 
by  paying  freight  charges  as  promptly  as  possible.  The  rep- 
resentatives of  the  shippers  generally  did  not  ask  for  the  ex- 
tension of  credit  for  the  sake  of  credit,  but  asked  that  a  rea- 
sonable time  be  allowed  for  the  receipt  of  freight  bills  and 
opportunity  to  check  them,  on  the  ground  that  there  are  a 
large  number  of  incorrect  bills  rendered. 

G.  M.  Freer,  executive  secretary  of  the  National  Indus- 
trial Traffic  League,  presented  a  recommendation  express- 
ing the  views  of  a  committee  of  the  league  for  a  rule  provid- 
ing that  when  approved  by  the  proper  officer  of  the  carrier 
the  remittance  of  a  check  on  the  business  day  following  the 
delivery  of  the  goods  and  receipt  of  the  freight  bills  shall  be 
considered  cash  payment,  provided  that  in  cases  where  the 
enforcement  of  the  rule  will  delay  the  prompt  forwarding 
or  delivery  of  freight,  the  prompt  release  of  equipment,  or  the 
congestion  of  station  facilities  or  where  it  will  deprive  the 
shipper  or  consignee  of  reasonable  opportunity  to  verify  the 
correctness  of  its  freight  bills  and  thereby  avoid  the  payment 
of  overcharge,  time  for  payment  shall  be  extended  and  ship- 
pers or  consignees  shall  be  permitted  to  make  not  less  than 
four  monthly  settlements.  Other  representatives  of  the  ship- 
pers expressed  approval  of  this  plan,  but  many  of  them  de- 
scribed practices  common  to  their  business  which  they 
thought  would  require  special  consideration. 

T.  J.  Norton,  of  the  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe,  de- 
scribed the  method  of  the  collection  bureau  maintained  by 
the  railroads  at  Kansas  City  where  he  said  experience  has 
shown  that  disputed  bills  have  amounted  to  only  Zyi  per 
cent  of  tlie  total  and  that  each  day  of  extended  credit  would 
involve  tying  up  $200,000  of  the  carriers'  money  for  that 
city  alone. 

Chairman  Clark  suggested  that  the  representatives  of  the 
carriers  and  shippers  hold  a  conference  and  try  to  compose 
their  views  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  suggestion  to  the 
commission  on  the  following  day  and  such  a  conference  was 
held,  but  Mr.  Freer  announced  that  in  the  absence  of  mem- 
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bers  of  his  loiiiinittcv  lie  was  not  oinpowcad  to  accept  cer- 
tain sujinostions  offiTod  1)V  the  railroads.  Tlu'  railroads  pro- 
posed a  rule  that  payment  Within  48  hours  should  be  con- 
sidered as  cash  anti  allowing  144  hours  of  credit  under  cer- 
tain conditions  imludiiig  48  hours  for  checking  and  paying 
undisputed  bills,  48  hours  witli  l)ond  for  making  corrections, 
and  48  additional  hours  for  di.sposing  of  bills  which  ship- 
pers might  contend  were  incorrect,  but  which  the  railroads 
contended  were  correct.  Mr.  Freer  staled  that  the  statement 
made  on  behalf  of  the  railroads  that  General  Order  No.  25 
provides  for  payment  within  48  hours  being  considered  cash, 
was  obtained  by  disregarding  the  rule  and  using  an  inter- 
pretation made  by  the  railroad  agents  and  by  C.  A.  Prouty 
when  he  was  director  of  public  service  and  accounting  of 
the  Railroad  Administration.  A.  B.  Jones,  treasurer  of  the 
Chicago  &  North  Western;  E.  C.  Rossitcr,  treasurer  of  the 
New  York  Central,  and  J.  F.  Fahnestock,  treasurer  of  the 
Pennsylvania,  described  the  advantages  of  the  cash  system 
of  pajTTient  and  urged  the  need  of  the  railroads  for  prompt 
collections. 


Commission  on  Car  Service 

THE  Commission  on  Car  Service  has  issued  a  circular 
to  tile  railroads  under  the  caption,  "What  are  the  new 
Car  Service  Rules  accomplishing?",  as  follows: 

"The  individual  railroad  may  analyze  this  question  to  its 
own  satisfaction,  but  all  roads  are  interested  in  the  progress 
which  is  being  made  throughout  the  country  in  the  return 
of  cars  to  the  home  lines.  Seemingly,  the  rules  are  at  least 
assisting  materially,  whatever  other  factors  are  present. 

"On  March  1,  only  21.9  per  cent  of  all  revenue  freight 
equipment  was  on  the  home  line.  This,  by  the  way,  was 
the  lowest  recorded  percentage.  On  March  15,  a  gain  had 
been  made  to  22.2  per  cent.  On  April  1,  the  figures  show 
24.1  per  cent  of  home  cars  on  home  lines — a  net  gain  of 
2.2  per  cent  or  the  equivalent  of  approximately  55,000  cars 
in  30  days. 

"Now  is  the  season  of  the  year  when  grain  cars  should  be 
moving  to  home  lines  in  anticipation  of  this  season's  crop, 
but  it  is  fully  as  important  that  the  coal  cars  get  home  to 
meet  the  coal  requirements  which  are  constantly  pressing, 
and  particularly  for  the  summer's  business  which  bids  fair 
to  be  a  record  breaker  in  all  respects.  The  lake  coal  carry- 
ing lines  have  the  heaviest  program  ever  laid  out  for  them — 
an  increase  of  at  least  25  per  cent  over  last  season,  and 
greater  even  than  the  war  season  of  1918.  These  roads  need 
their  hopper  cars  and  other  high  capacity  equipment  for  this 
service.  They  must  be  protected.  All  roads  are  anxious  to 
get  their  cars  home  that  a  better  maintenance  program  may 
be  carried  out. 

"It  will  be  very  helpful  if  all  roads  will  issue  instructions 
or  precautions  which  will  be  instrumental  in  having  Car 
Service  Rules  supervised  to  the  greatest  possible  extent  in 
the  immediate  future." 

Another  circular  says  that  this  season's  crop  of  fruit  and 
vegetables  requiring  the  use  of  ventilated  box  cars,  it  is  es- 
timated, will  be  in  excess  of  any  previous  period.  It  will 
be  necessary,  therefore,  that  ventilated  box  cars  be  withdrawn 
from  other  service  and  forwarded  promptly  to  the  owners 
empty  via  the  most  direct  route,  providing  loading  is  not 
immediately  available  direct  to  southern  territory,  including 
Texas. 

When  moving  box  cars  on  Commission  on  Car  Service 
orders  care  should  be  taken  not  to  apply  ventilated  cars  un- 
less the  order  so  specifies.  Originating  roads  wiU.  economize 
on  ventilated  box  cars  by  the  use  of  ordinary  box  cars  during 
the  period  weather  conditions  will  permit.  All  railroads  are 
asked  to  issue  instructions  in  accordance  with  the  above. 


!  he  liiter.slale  Commerce  Commission  on  Ajjril  20  made 
public  a  comniuni(  ation  from  the  Commi.ssion  on  Car  Service 
referring  to  a  statement  by  the  Mini.ster  of  Railways  of 
Canada,  generally  published  in  the  newspapers  last  week, 
that  59,716  Canadian  freight  cars  were  in  the  United  States. 
This  statement,  the  ('ommission  on  Car  Service  said,  is  mis- 
leading as  it  .seems  to  invite  the  inference  that  Canadian 
lines  have  .suffered  a  depletion  of  car  supply  to  that  extent, 
whereas  the  fact  is  that  at  the  latest  date  for  which  com- 
jilete  reports  are  available,  April  1,  although  54,401  Cana- 
dian cars  were  on  United  States  lines,  there  were  36,245 
cars  on  Canadian  lines  and  the  net  balance  against  Cana- 
dian lines  was,  therefore,  only  18,156  cars.  The  situation 
varies  on  different  lines,  the  commission  said,  because  some 
Canadian  roads  have  on  their  own  lines  more  cars  than  they 
own  and  the  excess  represents  a  surplus  of  equipment  in 
the  United  States;  also  the  situation  as  to  Canadian  lines 
on  April  1  was  practically  normal,  that  is,  while  Canadian 
lines  as  producers  of  box  car  freight  had  less  than  their 
ownership  of  box  cars,  as  non-producers  and  consumers  of 
coal  and  other  open  top  car  freight  they  had  a  surplus  above 
ownership  of  open  top  cars. 

The  commission  has  issued  the  following  summary  of  gen- 
eral conditions  as  of  April   16: 

Box  Cars.- — As  result  adverse  weather  conditions  and  re- 
cent switchmen  and  marine  workers'  strike  it  has  been  impos- 
sible to  relocate  equipment  to  points  of  shortages  in  sufficient 
volume  to  materially  relieve  the  general  situation.  Shortages 
ciency  in  the  movement,  placement  and  release  of  cars.  The  co- 
operation of  shippers  and  consignees  should  be  solicited  for 
the  more  prompt  loading  and  unloading,  otherwise  the  ap- 
proaching seasonal  movements  will  further  materially  in- 
crease the  existing  shortages. 

Automobile  Cars. — Demand  continues  and  in  excess  of  the 
supply,  making  it  necessary  to  move  promptly  this  class  of 
equipment  and  handle  strictly  in  accordance  with  Car  Ser,'- 
ice  Rules  and  special  instructions. 

Flat  Cars. — Special  attention  should  be  given  repairs  and 
movement.  Shortage  exists  in  all  sections  but  more  particu- 
larly in  the  central  and  southeastern  states.  Flat  cars  should 
be  used  only  for  loading  commodities  that  cannot  be  accom- 
modated with  other  types  of  cars. 

Stock  Cars. — Demand  is  easier  except  in  the  Texas  terri- 
tory. To  relieve  box  car  shortages,  this  class  of  equipment 
should  be  used  to  fullest  extent  for  miscellaneous  loading 
after  live  stock  requirements  fully  protected,  confining  the 
loading  as  far  as  possible  to  or  in  the  direction  of  live  stock 
loading  territory,  with  due  regard  to  Car  Service  Rules. 

Open  Cars. — The  interferences  of  Easter  Holidays  and  la- 
bor difficulties  in  a  number  of  the  principal  gateways  through 
which  open  top  cars  normall}-  move  resulted  in  a  coal  produc- 
tion in  the  first  half  of  April  slightly  below  March  average. 
.\11  roads  are  now  concentrating  on  rushing  home  the  cars 
owned  by  lines  serving  Lake  Erie  ports  to  care  for  the  un- 
usually heavy  tonnage  of  coal  and  ore  which  it  is  contem- 
plated will  move  during  period  of  open  navigation.  An 
acute  shortage  of  mill  gondolas  exists  in  the  Pittsburgh- 
Youngstown  district  and  it  is  imperative  that  this  class  of 
equipment  be  handled  to  home  roads  as  expeditiously  as  pos- 
sible. Stone,  sand  and  gravel  are  receiving  practically  full 
car  supply  with  some  few  exceptions  on  coal  loading  railroads 
where  they  are  restricted  to  a  pro-rata  basis  owing  to  ne- 
cessities for  coal. 

Refrigerator  Cars. — Interruption  in  movement  of  empties 
and  loads  account  strikes  at  principal  gateways  has  rather 
upset  the  refrigerator  situation,  and  until  the  labor  trouble 
is  adjusted  normal  loading  of  perishables  will  probably  not 
be  resumed.  The  situation  will,  however,  call  for  extra  at- 
tention when  the  movement  again  starts  in  order  to  overcome 
the  delavs  due  to  the  strike. 


Increasing  Efficiency  and  Capacity  of  Locomotives^ 

Feedwater  Heaters,  Trailer  Boosters,  Lighter  Rods  and  Cut-off 
Regulations  Will  Improve  Performance 

By  B.  B.  Milner, 

Engineer  of  Motive  Power  and  Rolling  Stock,  New  York  Central. 


N  DISCUSSING  METHODS  OF  INCREASING  the  efficiency  and 
I  operating  capacity  of  steam  locomotives,  I  shall  pass  over 
the  well-worked  questions  of  maintenance,  fuel,  feed- 
water  treatment,  lubrication,  stokers  and  the  whole  unlimited 
question  of  locomotive  design  by  confining  my  remarks  to  a 
very  few  operating  efficiency  and  capacity  increasing  ad- 
juncts which  I  believe  important  because  susceptible  of  profit- 
able application  to  existing  power. 

Feedwater  Heaters 

First,  I  shall  suggest  one  locomotive  accessory,  which  in 
my  judgment  stands  out  with  surpassing  and  immediate  im- 
portance, viz. :  the  feedwater  heater,  an  instrument  by  means 
of  which  a  portion  of  tlie  heat  ordinarily  rejected  at  the  stack 
of  a  locomotive  may  be  conserved  and  used  by  abstracting 
this  heat  from  either  the  smokebox  gases  or  the  exhaust 
steam,  and  using  it  for  the  preheating  of  feedwater.  Thus 
far  the  heat  source  of  the  more  successful  schemes  for  thus 
conserving  the  ordinarily  rejected  energy  has  been  the  ex- 
haust steam.  These  schemes  involve  replacement  of  the  in- 
jector. The  injector  is  a  100  per  cent  instrument  from  the 
standpoint  of  returning  to  the  boiler  all  of  the  heat  energy 
delivered  to  it  from  the  boiler  in  the  form  of  operating  or 
driving  steam,  and  it  does  most  efficiently  take  feedwater  at 
ordinary  temperatures  and  deliver  it  to  the  boiler.  The 
energy  of  the  steam  supply  is  divided  between  elevating  the 
feedwater  temperature  and  imparting  to  it  the  kinetic  energy 
necessary  to  drive  it  into  the  boiler,  and  there  is  practically 
no  heat  lost.  Against  this  arrangement,  a  saving  must  be 
represented  in  elevating  the  temperature  of  the  feedwater  by 
the  use,  not  of  heat  drawn  from  the  boiler,  but  of  heat 
otherwise  rejected  at  the  stack,  provided,  of  course,  that  the 
energy  consumed  by  the  mechanical  operation  of  the  feed- 
water  heating  means  does  not  approach  closely  the  quantity 
of  heat  caught  and  used  instead  of  being  rejected.  A  num- 
ber of  such  means  are  now  currently  and  regularly  raising 
the  ordinary  temperature  of  locomotive  feedwater — say,  from 
62  deg.  F.  to  approximately  212  deg.  F. 

Twenty  or  more  years  ago,  the  late  M.  N.  Forney  intro- 
duced a  paper  on  the  feedwater  heater  with  the  following 
statement:  "To  convert  one  pound  of  water  of  zero  tem- 
perature into  steam  of  200  lb.  pressure  requires  1231.7  units 
of  heat ;  a  unit  being  the  amount  required  to  raise  one  pound 
of  water  one  degree.  If  the  average  temperature  of  water 
in  a  locomotive  tender  is  60  deg.,  then  1231.7  —  60  =  1171. 7 
units  of  heat  must  be  imparted  to  it  to  convert  it  into  steam 
of  the  pressure  named.  One  per  cent  of  that  will  be  11.71 
units,  so  that  if  each  pound  of  feedwater  is  increased  that 
many — or  say  12  deg.  in  temperature,  by  waste  heat,  before 
it  enters  the  boiler,  it  will  be  equivalent  to  a  saving  of  one 
per  cent  of  the  fuel  required  to  convert  it  into  steam.  This 
is  true  theoretically  and  has  often  been  proved  practically." 
Therefore,  a  locomotive  feedwater  heater  which  raises  the 
temperature  of  feedwater  through  150  deg.  F.,  gives  a  fuel 
saving  of  over  12  per  cent — a  considerable  margin  of  sav- 
ing upon  which  to  work. 

It  therefore  appears  that  the  problem  of  successful  feed- 
water  heating  by  means  of  exhaust  steam  should  not  in- 

•From  a  paper  presented  before  the  New  York  Railroad  Club,  April 
16,   1920. 


volve  any  elaborate  tests,  particularly  directed  to  the  ever 
difficult  weight  and  work  measurement  of  fuel  economy,  but 
may  and  should  be  properly  restricted  to  the  mechanical 
performance  of  the  feedwater  heating  instrument,  the  reduc- 
tion in  the  cost  of  its  maintenance  and  the  development  of 
assured  continuity  of  service.  We  are  dealing  with  such  a 
large  actual  economy  that  the  carriers  may  well  afford  the 
expenditures  involved  in  the  contribution  to  more  definitely 
establishing  the  solution  of  the  mechanical  problem  involved, 
without  any  particular  concern  for  the  question  of  what  may 
be  the  thermal  results  upon  which  actual  savings  in  fuel 
consumption  must  necessarily  be  based;  that  is,  they  may 
well  afford  active  contribution  to  the  working  out  of  what- 
ever mechanical  difficulties  may  yet  have  to  be  met  by  the 
application  and  use  of  feedwater  heater  equipment  now  avail- 
able or  hereafter  developed  for  locomotive  service. 

The  above  has  been  addressed  particularly  to  the  ques- 
tion of  efficiency  or  economy.  The  question  of  capacity  is 
also  favorably  affected  in  that  not  only  is  heat  reclaimed 
from  the  exhaust  and  used,  but  the  condensed  steam  as  well. 
And  to  the  extent  that  condensation  is  so  reclaimed,  it  is 
returned  to  the  boiler,  thereby  reducing  the  quantity  of  water 
which  must  be  supplied  to  the  locomotive  tender  for  covering 
a  given  amount  of  work.  The  quantity  of  steam  reclaimed 
from  the  exhaust  figures  about  15  per  cent.  This  means  that 
a  locomotive  tender  of  given  capacity  will  cover  an  amount 
of  work  that  much  greater;  that  either  the  work  per  unit  of 
time  may  be  correspondingly  increased  or,  if  this  work  re- 
mains constant,  it  may  be  continued  for  a  correspondingly 
greater  distance  or  time.  Every  pound  of  steam  reclaimed 
from  the  exhaust  reduces  by  that  amount  the  weight  of  tank 
water  which  must  be  evaporated. 

Trailer  Booster 

There  has  been  recently  developed  what  has  come  to  be 
known  as  a  "booster,"  consisting  of  an  ordinary  reciprocat- 
ing steam  engine  geared  to  the  locomotive  trailer  wheels, 
designed  for  use  as  may  be  required  in  the  starting  of  trains, 
getting  tliem  to  speed  the  more  promptly,  or  both,  by  adding 
to  the  tractive  efforts  ordinarily  developed  at  the  lower  speeds. 

The  operation  of  this  boo_ster  is  controlled  by  air  pres- 
sure. At  the  front  end  of  the  reverse  lever  quadrant  is  prcv- 
vided  a  manually  operated  latch,  by  means  of  which  the 
booster  is  made  "normally"  inoperative  or  operative  when 
the  reverse  lever  is  in  the  extreme  forward  position.  With 
this  latch  in  the  operative  position,  the  reverse  lever,  when 
pushed  "into  the  corner"  engages  an  air  valve  which  permits 
air  pressure  to  pass  from  the  main  reservoir  to  the  booster 
clutch  cylinder,  and  thence  to  what  has  come  to  be  known 
as  the  pilot  valve,  mounted  back  of  the  boiler  dome.  When 
the  main  throttle  is  opened,  a  supply  of  steam  from  the  dry 
pipe  to  this  pilot  valve  causes  it  to  permit  air  pressure  from 
the  booster  clutch  cylinder  to  open  the  booster  throttle  valve. 
When  the  reverse  lever  is  pulled  "from  the  comer"  or  the 
latch  at  the  front  end  of  the  reverse  lever  quadreint  is  "thrown 
out,"  the  booster's  steam  supply  is  cut  off  and  the  booster 
clutch  immediately  disengaged.  The  apparatus  is,  therefore, 
protected  against  damage  from  broken  pipes,  lack  of  air,  or 
damage  from  other  possible  cause.  When  the  booster  is  not 
in  use,  it  is  "out  of  gear"  and  idle,  none  of  its  parts  being 
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in  i)|n.'i;itioii,  ;iml  llic  piTlorinaiui-  uf  tin-  KKomotivi'  llun  \iv- 
ing  in  no  way  affi-cti'd  liy  n-ason  of  tlic  l)(K)Slfr  a|)i)liialii)n, 

C"liaractori.>^tic  {lra\vl)ar-pull  and  lior.scpowcr-specd  curves 
taken  from  ilynanioineliT  car  ilata  are  shown  In'  Fig.  1,  from 
wliidi  it  will  he  noted  tiiat  tiie  initial  drawbar-pull  is,  by 
use  of  the  bcxister,  increased  from  some  >57,0()0  lb.  to  47,000 
lb.,  that  the  increase  in  drawbar-pull  and  the  hor.sei)Ower 
bepin.s  to  diminish  perceptil)ly  at  about  IS  miles  per  hour, 
and  that  the  iKX)ster  l)ecomes  a  load  upon  the  regular  loco- 
motive cylinders  at  speeds  appro.ximating  20  miles  an  hour. 
Recalling,  however,  that  the  Ixjoster  ojjcration  is  discontin- 
ued by  removal  of  the  reverse  leviT  "from  tlie  corner,"  it 
will  be  understood  that  interrui)tion  of  l)(K)Ster  operation  is 
assured  for  cjuite  some  time  liefore  having  attained  even  the 
speed  of  15  miles  per  liour,  at  which  the  advantage  in  tiie 
use  of  the  booster  l)egins  to  appreciably  diminish;  that  is, 
long  before  the  diminution  of  this  advantage  occurs,  and 
much  longer  l)efore  there  is  any  possibility  of  the  booster 
i)ecoming  a  load  on  the  main  cylinders,  the  booster  will 
always  have  been  thrown  out  of  gear.  Fig.  1  also  discloses 
the  wide  margin  in  the  ability  of  the  boiler  to  supply  the 
booster  with  steam,  as  has  been  proven  in  service,  and  be- 
comes ver\-  apparent  by  realization  of  how  small  are  the 
horsepower  outputs  from  the  start  up  to  speeds  at  which  the 
booster  will  be  thrown  out  of  gear,  in  comparison  with  the 
much  larger  horsepowers  for  which  locomotive  boilers  are 
amply  able  to  supply  the  necessan-  steam. 

The  booster,  as  a  means  of  helping  existing  locomotives 


Speed  in  Miles  Psr  Hour. 

Fig.    1.     Drawbar   Pull  and   Horsepower,   with   and   without 
Trailer    Booster 

through  work  which  they  are  now  only  able  to  do  with  diffi- 
culty, if  indeed  they  are  able  to  do  at  all,  will  result  in  the 
satisfactory  handling  of  larger  trains,  increased  accelera- 
tion rates,  or  both.  Increased  acceleration  should  be  particu- 
larly valuable  in  frequent-stop  passenger  service,  and  the 
higher  initial  or  starting  draw-bar  pulls  and  the  ability  to 
start  heavier  trains  should  be  valuable  in  both  freight  and 
passenger  services  under  what  are  now  trying,  if  not  prohibi- 
tive, starting  conditions.  The  booster  is  applicable  to  most 
existing  trailing  wheel  locomotives,  and  should  materially 
increase  the  efficiency  of  operation,  particularly  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  locomotive  being  a  transportation  pro- 
ducing instrument. 

The  curves  in  Fig.  2,  however,  show  clearly  the  advant- 
ages of  the  booster  use  from  an  acceleration  standpoint,  the 
train  hauled  being  one  consisting  of  2,210  gross  tons  in  104 
cars  on  a  slightly  opposing  grade.  Note,  for  example,  that 
without  the  booster  the  speed  of  16  miles  an  hour  was  ob- 
tained in  450  seconds,  while  with  the  booster  this  speed  was 


obtainul  in  250  seconds  or  in  nearly  50  ])er  icnt  li>>  time, 
amounting  to  over  three  minutes.  The  arrangement  will  un- 
doubtedly prove  a  valuable  addition  to  many  existing  trail- 
ing wheel  locomotives  which  have  become  inacle(|uate  to 
.serve  needs  on  account  of  deficiency  in  starting  capacity, 
and  ai-o  vaiualile  f(jr  new  trading  wlieel  loK/motives  in  that 
grtalrr  .-tarting  power  and  cajiacity  may  be  ol)tainc(l  with- 
out increasing  the  lioiler,  number  of  driving  wheels,  or  mate- 
rially increasing  weights. 

Dynamic  Augment 

Another  way  to  increase  the  o|)erating  capacity  of  hxa- 
motives  is  to  lighten  tiie  reciprocating  and  revolving  weights 
by  the  use  of  alloy  steel.     This  will  permit  of  increasing  the 


1 


Fig.    2.     Curves    Showing    Increased    Acceleration    Secured 
with   Booster 

weight  of  the  boiler  without  increasing  the  rail  pressure  at 
speeds.  In  fact,  the  rail  pressure  at  speeds  may  be  actually 
reduced  with  even  heavier  boilers  by  reducing  the  dynamic 
augment  of  the  balancing  forces.  This  subject  is  sufficient 
for  a  paper  by  itself  and  may  be  only  mentioned  here. 

Proper  Cut-off  for  Maximum  Horse-Power 

One  of  the  most  important  factors  in  locomotive  operation 
and  one  to  which  very  little  attention  has  been  paid,  is  the 


S  Cut-off  ^ 


Fig.   3.     Composite   Drawbar    Pull-Speed    Curve 

science  involved  in  selecting  the  proper  cut-off  or  the  reverse 
lever  locations  required  at  various  speeds  for  the  develop- 
ment of  maximum  horsepower  or  drawbar-pull.  Everyone 
probably  knows  that  for  any  and  each  particular  speed,  there 
is  only  one  reverse  lever  position  or  cut-off  at  which  the  loco- 
motive will  deliver  its  maximum  in  either  horse-power  or 
drawbar-pull;  that  is,  if  this  reverse  lever  position  be  notch 
No.  7,  cut-off  78  per  cent,  at  say,  14  miles  per  hour,  in  any 
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other  rcver;se  lever  position  and  at  imy  other  cut-off,  eitlier 
greater  or  less,  the  locomotive  will  not  deliver  the  maximum 
at  this  speed.  But  how  do  engincmen  actually  select  vari- 
ous reverse  lever  positions  at  various  speeds,  or  how  have 
they  been  taught  to  select  them  when  maximum  horsepower 
or  draw-bar  pull  output  is  desired  or  actually  required  in  or- 
der to  go  through  a  "tight"  situation  either  on  account  of  the 
liability  of  "sticking"  or  of  failing  to  make  satisfactory  time. 
I  suggest  that  to  have  done  so  little  for  enginemen  in  this 
connection  is,  to  say  the  least,  somewhat  of  a  reflection.  To 
spend  time  and  money  in  the  arrangement  and  design  of 
a  locomotive,  which  in  these  days  represents  an  investment 
of  $60,000  or  more,  and  then  turn  such  an  engine  over  to 
enginemen  to  run  "catch  as  catch  can,"  so  far  as  concerns 
cut-off  selection,  is  not  very  creditable. 

The   graphic  chart.   Fig.    3,   shows  the   general   relations 


the  |,recise  cut-offs  or  reverse  lever  positions,  which  at  various 
>peeds  will  result  in  the  development  of  the  desired  maxi- 
mum drawbar-pull,  must  oljtain  and  be  used  if  maximum  re- 
sults are  to  be  secured.  What  I  have  said  covers  the  situa- 
tion in  a  general  way,  but  there  remains  the  problem  of  how 
the  necessary  cut-off-speed-drawbar-pull  data  may  Ijest  be 
oljtained,  and  having  obtained  it  how  use  may  be  made  there- 
of. By  inserting  a  second  speed  controlling  engine  between 
the  dynamometer  car  and  the  train  the  drawbar-pulls  de- 
veloped by  the  first  or  leading  engine  ahead  of  the  dxnamom- 
eter  car  and  under  test,  may  be  very  easily  obtained  for  all 
desired  speeds.  In  Fig.  4  are  shown  the  results  of  four  tests 
made  with  the  same  engine  and  same  train  on  the  same  day 
over  a  ruling  grade  indicating  the  advantage  of  using  proper 
cut-offs. 

.All   of  the   information,   supplemented   only  by  a  watch, 
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Fig.  4.     Graphic  Chart  of  Four  Runs,  Indicating  the  Advantage  of  Using  Proper  Cut-Off 


existing  between  speeds  and  the  drawbar-pulls  developed  by 
the  use  of  the  various  constant  cut-offs  as  represented  by 
reverse  lever  notches,  numbered  1,  4,  7,  10,  etc.,  consecu- 
tively from  the  most  forward  or  longest  cut-off  reverse  lever 
position.  In  accordance  with  facts,  this  chart  indicates  that 
initial  drawbar-pull  at  zero  speed,  or  when  starting,  de- 
creases with  decreases  in  the  cut-off  used;  that  is,  a  longer 
cut-off  will  develop  a  higher  initial  drawbar-pull,  whereas 
a  shorter  cut-off  will  develop  a  correspondingly  lower  initial 
draw-bar  pull.  This  chart  also  indicates  that  at  successively 
higher  speeds  successively  shorter  cut-offs  develop  maximum 
draw-bar  pulls,  or  that,  for  any  speed  there  exists  a  definite 
cut-off  at  which  the  draw-bar  pulls  will  be  maximum  and  the 
selection  of  any  other  than  the  "maximum  draw-bar-pull  cut- 
off," will  develop  a  lesser  drawbar-pull. 

It  becomes,   therefore,   apparent  that  some  knowledge  of 


used  in  making  the  fourth  and  successful  run  covered  by 
Fig.  4,  is  shown  by  Fig.  5,  which  presents  the  front  and 
back  of  conveniently  arranged  vest  pocket  cards  for  the  use 
and  information  of  enginemen.  This  information  is  suffi- 
cient for  them  if  they  be  careful,  painstaking  and  under- 
standing, but  it  must  be  freely  admitted  that  the  vcr}^  neat 
selection  of  cut-offs  from  this  card  information  cannot  be 
expected  or  depended  upon,  because  all  attention  possible 
may  not  be  enough  and  enginemen  have  other  matters  for 
their  thought  and  time.  It  is  suggested  that  the  develop- 
ment of  automatic  means  of  taking  care  of  this  cut-oft'  selec- 
tion matter  remains  to  be  worked  out,  and  there  is  reason 
for  believing  that  several  mechanical  schemes  for  covering 
the  matter  will  be  developed  into  practical  form,  and  that,  in 
due  course,  enginemen  will  be  relieved  entirely  of  attention 
to  reverse  levers  and  cut-off  selection,  except  where  less  than 
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maximum  cnitput  i.s  desired,  under  wliicli  conditions  the 
engineman's  mind  will  continue  to  be  required,  as  at  pre.sent, 
for  following  instructions  to  "use  full  tlirottle  until  the 
shortest  cut-off,  meeting  the  speed  and  load  requirements, 
or  the  least  at  which  the  engine  will  run  smoothly  has  been 
reached  and  thereafter  'throttle'  as  necessary  to  meet  speed 
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Fig.   5.     Data  for  the   Guidance  of  Enginemen  in  Selecting 
Cut-Off. 

requirements."  Essentially  these  instructions  are  exhibited 
upon  the  back  of  the  enginemen's  card  referred  to,  and  shown 
herein  as  Fig.  5. 

Discussion 

W.  E.  Woodward  (Lima  Locomotive  Corporation)  re- 
ferred to  a  recent  comparison  of  electric  and  steam  locomo- 
tives in  which  the  average  coal  consumption  per  horsepower- 
hour  for  steam  locomotives  was  given  as  7.86  lb.  These 
tests  were  conducted  several  years  ago  and  the  results  of  re- 
cent road  trials  showed  the  comparable  figure  for  modem 
locomotives  to  be  between  3.4  and  4.0  lb.,  showing  that  a 
considerable  increase  in  efficiency  had  been  effected  in  the 
last  few  years.  Mr.  Woodward  pointed  out  that  a  reduc- 
tion in  the  dynamic  augment  is  a  promising  method  of  in- 
creasing the  capacity  and  efficiency  of  locomotives.  The  limit 
of  driving  wheel  loads  has  now  been  reached,  but  there  is 
no  reason  why  the  static  load  caimot  be  increased  if  the  pres- 
sure on  the  rail  at  high  speeds  developed  at  present  is  not 
exceeded.  By  reducing  the  dynamic  augment  the  weight  on 
each  pair  of  driving  wheels  could  be  increased  10,000  lb.  and 
this  increased  weight  could  be  utilized  in  capacity  or  ef- 
ficiency increasing  devices.  The  trailer  booster  gives  a 
considerable  increase  in  the  drawbar  pull,  with  a  slight  in- 
crease in  weight  and  cost,  and  in  Mr.  Woodward's  opinion 
represents  the  most  practical  method  yet  devised  to  utilize 
the  potential  boiler  capacity  of  the  locomotive  at  low  speeds. 

George  M.  Basford  (Locomotive  Feedwater  Heater  Com- 
pany) referred  to  the  fact  that  the  stability  of  the  railroads 
depends  on  whether  railroad  securities  are  attractive  to  the 
investor,  and  mentioned  the  appliances  discussed  in  the  paper 
as  means  by  which  the  investment  in  locomotives  could  be 
made  to  bring  a  higher  return.  Describing  the  performance 
of  feedwater  heaters  Mr.  Basford  stated  that  temperatures 


as  high  as  250  deg.  F.  had  been  obtained  with  the  closed 
type  of  heater,  effecting  a  .saving  of  15  fx-r  cent.  He  called 
attention  to  the  incidental  increase  in  Ijoiler  efficiency  result- 
ing from  the  lower  rate  of  coml>ustion  and  eva[X>ration,  which 
cause  an  additional  gain  of  aixjut  four  per  cent.  Mr.  Bas- 
ford expressed  tiie  opinion  that  the  field  for  the  trailer 
booster  was  not  confined  to  freight  locomotives,  but  on  pas- 
senger power  this  device  would  prevent  delays  and  improve 
operating  conditions. 

W.  D.  Wood  (Fuller  Engineering  Company),  submitted 
data  to  show  the  pcssibility  of  increasing  efficiency  by  the 
use  of  pulverized  coal.  He  stated  that  a  mixture  of  bitumin- 
ous coal  with  38  per  cent  anthracite  silt  having  a  heating 
value  of  approximately  11,800  B.t.u.  per  pound,  was  de- 
veloping an  actual  evaporation  of  6.5  to  7  lb.,  or  an  equiva- 
lent evaporation  of  approximately  8  lb.  per  pound  of  fuel. 


Commission  Reinstates 

"Assigned  Car"  Rule 

FOLLOWING  FAILURE  of  the  representatives  of  the  rail- 
roads and  of  the  National  Coal  Association  to  agree 
on  plans  for  the  handling  of  coal  cars  in  such  a  way 
as  to  assure  the  railroads  a  necessary  fuel  supply  without 
confiscation,  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  on  April 
15  issued  an  order  reinstating  the  "assigned  car"  rule  by 
which  railroads  may  assign  cars  for  railroad  fuel  loading, 
that  was  in  effect  before  it  was  abolished  during  the  war 
by  the  Railroad  Administration  at  the  instance  of  the  Fuel 
Administration. 

When  the  governhient's  regulation  of  the  coal  industry 
was  removed  on  April  1  the  priority  list  by  which  the  rail- 
roads had  been  able  to  obtain  coal  went  by  the  board  and 
several  of  the  roads  were  left  in  a  precarious  situation  unless 
they  should  confiscate  coal.  Negotiations  with  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  and  the  coal  operators  were  taken 
up  by  representatives  of  the  Commission  on  Car  Service  in 
an  effort  to  reach  an  agreement  but  the  assigned  car  rule 
and  the  practice  of  confiscation  are  both  objected  to  by  many 
of  the  operators  and  it  became  necessary  for  the  commission 
to  act.  The  rule  reinstated  by  the  commission's  order  was 
put  into  effect  several  years  ago  and  has  been  sustained  by 
the  Supreme  Court.    The  order  follows: 

"The  supply  of  cars  available  for  the  transportation  of 
coal  continues  insufficient  to  meet  the  demand.  In  view  of 
the  cessation  of  government  control  of  coal  production  and 
distribution,  effective  April  1,  1920,  and  in  order  that  rail- 
road fuel  requirements  may  be  reasonably  met  wittiout  the 
necessity  of  carriers  resorting  to  confiscation  of  commercial 
coal,  it  becomes  necessary  to  amend  our  notice  to  carriers 
and  shippers  dated  March  2,  1920,  and  our  recommendation 
therein  to  read  as  follows: 

The  commission  recommends  that  until  experience  and  careful  study 
demonstrate  that  other  rules  will  be  more  effective  and  beneficial,  the 
uniform  rules  as  contained  in  the  Railroad  Administration's  Car  Service 
Section  Circular  CS  31  (Revisedl  be  continued  in  effect,  except  that  rule 
8  as  contained  in  said  circular  should  be  amended  to  read: 

"8.  Private  cars  and  cars  placed  for  railroad  fuel  loading  in  accordance 
with  the  decisions  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  in  RR.  Com.  of 
Ohio,  et  at.,  v.  H.  V.  Ry.  Co.,  12  I.  C.  C,  398.  and  Traer  v.  Chicago  & 
Alton  Railroad  Co.,  et  at,  13  I.  C.  C-,  451,  will  be  designated  as  'assigned' 
cars-     All  other  cars  will  be  designated  as  'unassigned'  cars-" 

"The  commission  is  of  opinion  that  an  emergency  exists 
requiring  immediate  action,  and  in  exercise  of  the  authority 
conferred  by  paragraph  (15)  of  Section  1  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Act,  as  amended  by  Section  402  of  the  Transpor- 
tation Act,  1920,  hereby  suspends  the  operation  of  the  existing 
Rule  8  and  directs  the  observance  of  all  carriers  by  railroad 
subject  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  of  Rule  8  modified  as 
above,  effective  April  16,  1920,  and  until  the  further  direc- 
tion or  order  of  the  commission." 

The  Commission  on  Car  Service  has  sent  out  copies  of  J 
the  commission's  order  in  a  circular,  calling  attention  toj 
the  fact  that  it  is  mandatory. 


Railroad  Labor  Board  Begins  Wage  Hearing 


Representatives  of  "Outlaw"   Strikers  Denied  Hearing  and 
General  Demands  Taken  Under  Consideration 


W'ashington,    I).   C. 


REPRESENTATIVES  of  the  "outlaw"  Strikers  were  refused 
an  immediate  hearing  before  the  Railroad  Labor  Board 
on  Monday,  on  the  ground  that  they  had  not  complied 
with  the  terms  of  the  law  under  which  the  board  was  ap- 
pointed and  that  cases  brought  before  the  board  in  accord- 
ance with  the  procedure  outlined  by  the  law  were  entitled 
to  precedence.  The  "outlaws"  were,  however,  allowed  to  file 
written  complaints  and  requests  for  a  hearing  with  the  sec- 
retary of  the  board  and  public  hearings  were  begun  on 
Tuesday  on  the  general  wage  demands  filed  with  the  Rail- 
road Administration  last  year  by  the  "standard"  railroad 
labor  organizations  on  behalf  of  all  classes  of  employees, 
which  it  has  been  estimated  would  add  over  $1,000,000,000 
a  year  to  the  railroad  payroll. 

E.  A.  McHugh  of  New  York,  who  claimed  to  represent 
8,000  members  of  the  Railroad  Workers  of  America  from 
the  vicinity  of  New  York,  applied  on  Monday  for  a  hearing. 
W.  N.  Doak,  vice-president  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Railroad 
Trainmen,  protested  against  a  hearing  of  the  representatives 
of  the  strikers  on  the  ground  that  officers  of  the  "standard" 
organizations  were  present  to  represent  the  railroad  em- 
ployees unless  they  had  quit  their  jobs,  in  which  case,  he 
said,  they  were  no  longer  employees  of  the  railroads  nor 
members  of  the  unions. 

The  lx)ard  went  into  executive  session  after  which  it  is- 
sued the  following  Order  No.  1 : 

"It  is  decided  and  ordered  by  the  board  as  one  of  the  rules 
governing  its  procedure  that,  as  the  law  under  which  this 
board  was  created  and  organized  makes  it  the  duty  of  both 
carriers  and  their  employees  and  subordinate  officials  having 
differences  and  disputes  to  have  and  hold  conferences  be- 
tween representatives  of  the  different  parties  and  interests, 
to  consider  and  if  possible  to  decide  such  disputes  in  con- 
ference, and  where  such  dispute  is  not  decided  in  such 
conference  to  refer  it  to  this  board  to  hear  and  decide;  and 
as  it  is  further  contemplated  and  provided  by  the  law  that 
pending  such  conference,  reference  to  and  hearing  by  this 
board  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  all  carriers,  their  officers,  em- 
ployees and  agents  to  exert  every  reasonable  effort  and  adopt 
every  available  means  to  avoid  any  interruption  to  the  op- 
eration of  any  carrier  growing  out  of  any  such  disputes; 
therefore,  this  board  will  not  receive,  entertain  or  consider 
any  application  or  complaint  from  or  by  any  party,  parties 
or  their  representatives  who  have  not  complied  with  or  who 
are  not  complying  with  the  provisions  of  the  law  or  who 
are  not  exerting  every  reasonable  effort  and  adopting  every 
available  means  to  avoid  any  interruption  to  the  operation 
of  any  carrier  growing  out  of  any  dispute  between  the  car- 
rier and  employees. 

"Any  party  or  parties,  person  or  persons  desiring  to  bring 
before  or  securing  a  hearing  by  this  board  of  any  complaint, 
grievance  or  dispute,  must  first  file  with  the  secretary  of  the 
board  a  complaint  or  application  in  writing,  showing  by  ex- 
press statement  and  facts  set  out,  among  other  things,  that 
the  dispute  is  one  which  this  board  is  authorized  to  hear  and 
decide  and  that  the  petitioners  or  applicants  belong  to  the 
class  or  classes  of  persons  or  carriers  authorized  to  make 
such  application  and  that  the  applicants  have  been  and  are 
complying  with  the  requirements  and  provisions  of  the  law. 

"When  so  filed  and  docketed  by  the  secretary,  it  shall  by 
him  be  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  board  which  will  then 
make  such  orders  as  to  notice,  answers  of  parties  affected  and 
further  hearings  as  in  its  opinion  the  nature  and  character 
of  the  matter  involved  may  require. 


"All  applications  and  cases  presented  will  be  considered 
and  decided  in  the  order  in  which  they  have  been  filed  with 
the  board  unless  in  the  opinion  of  the  board  the  public  in- 
terests require  a  change  of  precedence.  All  motions  or  re- 
quests to  expedite  the  consideration  of  a  case  must  be  made 
in  writing,  stating  reasons,  and  filed  with  the  secretary.  All 
applicants  shall  comply  with  all  other  rules  of  procedure 
hereafter  adopted  by  this  board." 

Representatives  of  the  principal  railroad  labor  organiza- 
tions and  members  of  the  conference  committee  representing 
the  railroads,  of  which  E.  T.  Whiter  is  chairman,  were  on 
hand  for  the  hearing  on  Tuesday  and  the  first  statement 
was  made  by  W.  N.  Doak,  on  behalf  of  the  Brotherhood  of 
Railroad  Trainmen.  He  said  he  would  be  followed  by  rep- 
resentatives of  the  other  organizations.  R.  M.  Barton,  chair- 
man of  the  board,  said  the  board  could  not  devote  all  of  its 
time  to  hearings  but  must  hold  executive  sessions  for  the 
purpose  of  looking  after  the  many  details  of  its  organization, 
etc.,  and  arrangements  for  opening  headquarters  at  Chicago. 

Mr.  Doak's  opening  statement  was  interrupted  by  W.  A. 
Robinson  of  the  Chicago  Yardmen's  Association,  who  asked 
whether  this  was  the  proper  time  to  file  papers  with  the 
secretary.  Chairman  Barton  said  that  the  board  could  not 
allow  the  pending  case  to  be  interfered  with,  but  that  all 
times  were  proper  to  file  any  request  with  the  secretary.  Mr. 
Doak  interjected  that  the  Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Train- 
men and  the  Switchmen's  Union  represented  all  the  yardmen 
in  Chicago  that  are  legitimate  railroad  employees.  Chair- 
man Barton  then  made  an  explanatory  statement  referring 
to  the  order  issued  by  the  board  outlining  a  form  of  pro- 
cedure which  he  said  was  clear  and  should  be  followed.  He 
said  the  board  has  only  the  powers  conferred  upon  it  by  the 
law  and  it  is  subject  to  the  limitations  imposed  by  the  law. 
The  law  prescribes  the  class  of  controversies  it  may  handle, 
which  include  controversies  between  carriers  and  their  em- 
ployees or  subordinate  officials.  It  is  not  a  general  griev- 
ance board  for  the  United  States,  he  said.  The  board 
understands  that  there  are  controversies  between  organiza- 
tions whose  requests  have  already  been  filed  with  the  board 
and  certain  other  organizations  or  unorganized  employees, 
but  it  has  no  interest  in  or  disposition  to  take  part  in  any 
such  controversies.  The  case  regularly  before  the  board,  he 
said,  had  been  before  other  boards  and  had  been  accepted 
by  this  board  and,  therefore,  will  be  allowed  to  be  presented 
to  it  unhampered.  The  board,  however,  is  not  limited  to 
what  may  be  presented  to  it,  but  is  authorized  to  summon, 
witnesses  and  obtain  any  information  it  needs,  which  it  will 
seek  from  such  sources  as  it  deems  proper. 

The  doors  of  the  board  are  open  to  every  one  that  is  en- 
titled to  hearing  under  the  terms  of  the  law  and  any  one 
desiring  a  hearing  can  file  an  application  with  the  secretary 
and  if,  in  the  opinion  of  the  board,  they  come  within  the 
provisions  of  the  law  they  will  be  heard  in  the  order  in  which 
they  are  filed  and  properly  come  before  it  except  that  emerg- 
ency matters  may  be  given  precedence. 

Mr.  Doak  began  by  naming  the  various  classes  of  em- 
ployees for  which  he  said  the  Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Train- 
men is  authorized  to  speak  and  he  outlined  the  history  of 
the  demands  to  show  that  the  provisions  of  the  law  had  been 
complied  with.  He  said  that  at  the  time  the  railroads  were 
taken  over  by  the  government  the  organization  had  an  un- 
derstanding with  the  President  that  their  existing  contracts 
would  remain  in  effect  except  as  amended  by  wage  orders 
of  the  Railroad  Administration,  that  it  had  issued  various 
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oriUrs  and  tlial  on  |iily  ^,  1919,  the  brotliorliood  had  prc- 
scnti'd  to  tlic  Hoard  of  Railroad  Wages  and  Working  ("on- 
ditioiis  tlie  same  re(|uest  vvliich  is  now  lieing  ])rt'sented  to 
the  Railroad  Labor  Board.  Hearings  were  held  bifore  the 
Hoard  of  Railroad  Wages  and  Working  Conditions,  but  no 
decision  had  been  made  because  the  President  had  directed 
tliat  no  general  increases  in  wages  be  allowed  pending  the 
efforts  of  the  government  departments  to  reduce  the  cost  of 
living.  In  acordance  with  the  President's  request  after  the 
termination  of  federal  control,  the  demands  had  l)cen  re- 
ferred to  a  bi-partisan  conference  which  had  failed  to  come 
to  any  agreement  and  the  demands  were  appealed  to  the 
Railroad  Labor  Hoard  with  a  request  for  prompt  considera- 
tion. Mr.  Doak  added  that  the  provisions  of  Section  301 
as  to  conferences  with  the  railroad  companies  prior  to  taking 
the  case  to  the  board  had  not  been  complied  with  as  to  all 
lines  but  that  the  demands  would  be  presented  to  all  lines 
and  a  report  would  be  made.  This  apparently  referred  to 
the  fact  that  the  demands  had  not  been  presented  to  the  short 
lines,  who  were  not  represented  by  the  railroads'  conference 
committee. 

Mr.  Doak  said  that  the  brotherhood  took  the  position 
that  the  present  wages  of  trainmen  are  out  of  keeping  both 
with  the  cost  of  living  and  the  wages  paid  in  outside  in- 
dustries, that  the  lower  paid  men  cannot  get  along  on  their 
present  wages  and  that  the  demands  were  predicated  on  a 
minimum  of  $150  a  month  for  26  days,  or  $5.77  a  day 
as  the  lowest  possible  wage  on  which  a  man  could  be 
expected  to  live  and  maintain  a  family  in  accordance  with 
the  American  standard  of  living.  The  various  rates  had 
been  built  up  from  this  minimum  by  various  differentials, 
taking  into  consideration  the  different  classes  of  service  and 
degrees  of  responsibility  and  predicated  on  the  assumption 
that  the  wages  of  brakemen  and  flagmen  should  be  not  less 
than  75  per  cent  of  the  conductors'  rate  and  of  baggagemen 
not  less  than  80  per  cent.  He  said  that  the  rates  proposed 
provided  for  increases  ranging  from  $1.77  to  $2.00  a  day, 
or  from  41  to  47  per  cent  over  the  rates  in  effect  under  Rail- 
road Administration  orders  and  that  the  requested  rates  were 
formulated  last  June,  since  which  the  cost  of  living  has  been 
increased  nearly  20  per  cent. 

Mr.  Doak  took  up  each  of  the  22  articles  of  the  trainmen's 
demands,  which  include  time  and  one-half  for  overtime  in 
passenger  service  as  is  now  paid  in  freight  service,  and  also 
time  and  one-half  for  Sundays  and  seven  holidays.  A.  O. 
Wharton,  a  rriember  of  the  board,  asked  how  the  guarantee 
of  pay  for  26  days  a  month  had  been  arrived  at  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  seven  holidays  and  Sundays  would  allow  only 
25^^  days  of  straight  time.  He  took  the  position  that  the 
employees  ought  not  to  request  service  and  pay  on  days  for 
which  they  asked  for  time  and  one-half  for  overtime,  pre- 
sumably on  the  ground  that  they  should  not  be  requested  to 
work  on  those  days,  but  should  be  allowed  the  time  for  rest 
and  recreation. 

Mr.  Doak  said  there  was  no  desire  to  take  advantage  of 
the  doubling  up  and  that  he  appreciated  the  point,  but  that 
26  days  had  been  used  instead  of  a  figure  representing  a 
fraction  of  a  day.  Mr.  Wharton  suggested  that  the  subject 
be  given  further  consideration  later.  The  request  also  pro- 
vided for  a  differential  of  10  per  cent  for  divisions  on  which 
there  is  a  grade  exceeding  1.8  per  cent,  for  a  uniform  dead- 
head rule,  uniform  lunch  hour  rule,  and,  in  general,  uniform 
rates  and  rules  in  all  parts  of  the  country  including  applica- 
tion to  all  railroads. 

After  a  morning  session,  the  hearing  was  adjourned  until 
the  following  day. 

At  the  opening  of  the  session  on  Wednesday  Mr. 
Whiter  read  a  letter  stating  that  there  were  numerous 
short  lines  which  the  railroad  managers'  committee 
is  not  authorized  to  represent  and  are,  therefore,  not  repre- 
sented before  the  board.     Mr.  Doak  repeated  his  statement 


of  the  day  before  that  he  was  speaking  for  all  railroad 
employees  of  the  cla.s.ses  included  in  the  lirotherlicxKl  of 
Railroad  Trainmen  except  those  represented  l>y  other  bona 
fide  organizations  and  that  their  demands  contemplate 
standard  wages  on  all  roads.  He  continued  ids  .statement 
regarding  the  need  for  higher  wages  for  trainmen,  stating 
they  had  received  less  increa.ses  than  street  railway  em- 
ployees and  employees  in  outside  industries  since  1913.  I 
He  said  other  witnesses  would  go  into  detail  regarding  the  ' 
cost  of  living,  but  he  presented  some  figures  indicating  an 
increase  of  97  per  cent  from  Deceml)cr,  1913,  to  Decemlx.T, 
1919.  He  asked  that  the  lx)ard  take  into  consideration  thi 
expenses  of  train  employees  away  from  home,  which  1m 
said  had  increased  about  $20  a  month  since  1913  and  that 
about  4  cents  per  hour  should  l)e  added  to  whatever  was 
figured  as  a  just  and  rea,sonable  wage  to  meet  this  expense. 
He  urged  that  the  Ijoard  secure  the  latest  available  data 
from  which  it  could  ascertain  a  reasonable  wage  for  the 
year  1913  and  add  to  that  sufficient  to  cover  the  increased 
cost  of  living  and  differentials  for  various  classes  of  em- 
ployees. 

Mr.  Doak  also  presented  statistics  to  show  the  hazard 
of  the  occupation,  stating  that  switchmen  are  engaged  in 
more  hazardous  work  than  any  other  class  of  railroad  em- 
ployees or  employees  in  any  industry.  He  said  the  records 
of  the  Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Trainmen  since  its  organi- 
zation in  1883  show  that  it  has  paid  36,418  claims  for 
death  or  permanent  disability  and  that  the  industrial  life 
of  its  members  as  a  whole  is  less  than  10  years  and  a  wage 
should  be  fixed  which  will  enable  men  to  lay  aside  a  pro- 
vision for  the  future.  He  said  that  thousands  of  railroad 
employees  had  left  the  service  to  go  into  other  industries 
because  of  the  higher  wages  paid  with  resulting  effect  on  the 
railroad  service,  but  when  Chairman  Barton  asked  if  he 
had  any  statistics  he  said  that  he  was  speaking  only  from 
a  general  knowledge  of  the  subject.  When  Mr.  Doak  said 
that  hundreds  and  thousands  of  railroad  employees  now 
receive  less  than  $100  a  month,  Henry  Hunt,  a  member  of 
the  board,  asked  if  any  statistics  were  available  showing 
the  proportion  of  railroad  employees  that  have  families. 
Mr.  Doak  said  this  information  was  not  available  but  that 
most  of  them  have  families. 

At  the  conclusion  of  Mr.  Doak's  statement,  Mr.  Whiter 
made  a  brief  statement  regarding  the  need  for  the  collec- 
tion of  comprehensive  data  regarding  wages  of  railroad 
employees,  the  cost  of  living  and  wages  in  outside  industries 
and  read  from  Director  General  Hines'  recent  letter  to  the 
President  to  show  that  comprehensive  data  of  the  sort  needed 
is  lacking.  He  said  the  statistics  collected  by  the  Board  of 
Railroad  Wages  and  Working  Conditions  were  not  suffi- 
ciently comprehensive  to  be  of  much  help  and  that  the 
railroads  had  made  a  rough  estimate  of  the  amount  of  the 
wage  demands  by  calculations  based  on  the  October,  1919, 
payrolls.  He  said  the  managers  had  invited  the  other  side 
to  join  with  them  in  the  preparation  of  data  to  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  Labor  Board  in  an  effort  to  save  time,  but 
that  they  had  declined  and  the  railroads  have  prepared 
some  forms  to  be  sent  out  to  the  roads  which  the  commit- 
tee would  like  to  submit  to  the  board  for  its  approval  or 
for  any  suggestions  as  to  other  or  additional  information 
that  should  be  collected.  He  said  it  would  take  three  months 
to  prepare  the  information  called  for  on  the  forms  which 
had  been  prepared.  L.  E.  Sheppard,  president  of  the  Or- 
der of  Railway  Conductors,  objected  to  the  delay  incident 
to  the  preparation  of  statistics,  saying  that  the  railroad 
statistics   are  mainly  concerned  with   the  question   of  cost. 

"We  think,"  he  said,  "that  the  law  provides  that  this 
tribunal  shall  fix  wages  based  on  what  is  just  and  right 
rather  than  on  the  cost.  The  law  provides  for  taking  care 
of  the  cost  through  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 
The  more   the  board   goes  back  into  the   statistics   of  the 
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I)a.st,  the  inort-  of  a  nia/.e  il  will  lie  in.  i'lii.'  liitcrstati' 
ConiiiuTio  Commis.sion  arc  the  people  wiio  want  to  know 
what  it  is  goinji  to  cast." 

Cliairnian  Barton  said  the  i)oar(l  intends  to  cxjx'dite 
the  mailer  with  all  the  energy  and  sjxed  pos.sible  Init  it 
does  not  intend  to  he  ru.shetl  into  inconsiderate  action  and 
he  asked  that  each  side  pre.sent  its  sugpestions  in  writing; 
within  the  next  two  days  as  to  what  information  should  be 
collecteil  by  the  l)oard.  Chaimian  Barton  also  said  the 
board  would  like  to  jKistpone  further  hearings  for  this  week 
in  order  that  it  may  hold  extxutive  sessions  to  consider  the 
mass  of  communications  that  had  l)cen  addressed  to  it  and 
also  the  organization  of  its  force,  but  after  Mr.  Sheppard 
had  objected  to  any  further  delay  on  the  ground  that  the 
transportation  organizations  were  ready  to  proceed  and  that 
many  men  had  l)een  induced  to  return  to  work  on  the  un- 
derstanding that  the  board  would  proceed  promptly,  it  was 
decided  to  hear  S.  E.  Heberling,  president  of  the  Switch- 
men's Union,  on  Thursday. 

Formal  demands  and  requests  for  an  immediate  hearing 
Vere  filed  with  the  board  by  Edward  McHugh  on  behalf 
of  the  New  York  employees,  James  Eubanks  on  behalf 
of  the  St.  Louis  Yardmen's  Association,  \\'.  A.  Robinson 
on  behalf  of  the  Chicago  Yardmen's  Association,  and  J.  E. 
Kohiel  on  behalf  of  Philadelphia  employees.  It  was  an- 
nounced on  Wednesday  that  the  New  York  and  New  Jer- 
sey employees  had  reached  an  agreement  with  the  brother- 
hood leaders  to  represent  them  and  that  under  this  condi- 
tion the  men  would  return  to  work. 

After  an  executive  session  the  board  announced  its  de- 
cision on  the  statement  filed  by  Mr.  McHugh  in  Decision 
No.  1  as  follows: 

•  "This  matter  is  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  board  in 
two  written  applications  filed  with  the  secretary,  one  signed 
by  Edward  A.  McHugh,  chairman,  the  other  by  Edward 
A.  McHugh,  chairman,  and  by  some  100  or  more  other 
names,  tlie  men  referred  to  therein  as  railroad  men. 

"The  board  declines  to  authorize  the  application  to  he 
filed  and  docketed  as  the  case,  because  the  same  does  not 
comply  with  the  provisions  of  the  Transportation  Act,  1920, 
and  Order  No.  1  adopted  by  the  board.  These  petitions  do 
not  show  by  expressed  statements  of  facts  set  out  the  mat- 
ters required  by  the  Transportation  Act  and  Order  No.  1. 

"The  petitioners  recite  that  every  possible  means  of 
remedying  tlie  situation  had  been  exhausted  before  the  ap- 
plicants as  individuals  stopped  work,  but  this  is  a  con- 
clusion of  the  applicants  and  not  a  setting  out  of  facts. 
The  application  does  not  show  that  the  applicants  had  held 
or  sought  conference  between  their  representatives  and  the 
carriers.  It  does  not  show  that  the  applicants  had  exerted 
everv  reasonable  effort  and  adopted  every  possible  means 
to  avoid  any  interruption  to  the  operation  of  the  carriers. 
It  does  not  show  that  the  applicants  are  employees  of  any 
carrier  or  carriers.  On  the  contrary  it  appears  from  the  face 
of  the  petition  that  the  applicants  have  retired  from  the  work 
and  employment  of  the  railroads  on  their  own  motion  and 
on  their  own   account. 

"For  these  reasons  the  board  declines  to  entertain,  and 
on  its  own  motion  dismisses  these  applicants  and  rules  that 
it  must  affirmatively  appear  and  be  made  known  to  the 
board  before  an  application  will  be  entertained  that  the  ap- 
plicants have  fully  and  in  all  respects  complied  with  the 
provisions  of  the  law  and  Order  No.  1  of  this  board,  and 
come  within  the  classes  whom  the  law  provides  are  entitled 
to  be  heard.  This  decision  and  statement  will  be  entered 
on  the  records,  communicated  to  the  parties,  the  President 
and  the  commission." 

On  the  following  day  letters  were  written  to  the  represen- 
tatives of  the  Chicago  Yardmen  Association  and  the  St. 
Louis  Yardmen's  Association  as  follows: 

"Replying  to  your  communication  of  April   17   present- 


ing ( laims  of  tlu'  Chicago  N'ardmen  Association:  \'()ur  ap- 
l)li(ation  is  declined  as  it  d(x.-s  not  confonn  to  Order  No.  1 
and  Decision  No.  1,  co])ies  attached.  By  order  of  the 
United  States  Railroad  Laljor  Board." 

President  Wilson's  nominations  for  appointment  to  the 
Railroad  Labor  Board  were  confirmed  by  the  Senate  on 
.Vjjril  15  after  some  discussion  in  which  opposition  was  ex- 
l)rcssed  by  Senators  to  some  of  the  members  of  the  lioard, 
particularly  Messrs.  Hunt,  Forrester  and  Hanger.  The 
board  began  its  first  meeting  on  Aj)ril  16  at  the  offices  of 
the  Railroad  Administration  after  the  members  who  were 
lircsent  had  been  sworn  into  office  by  Chairman  Clark  of 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  R.  M.  Barton  and 
A.  O.  Wharton  were  not  present  at  the  first  session  but  ar- 
rived later.  The  Ijoard  organized  by  selecting  Henry  Hunt 
as  temporary  chairman  and  G.  W.  W.  Hanger  as  temporary 
secretary,  Imt  at  its  .second  meeting  R.  M.  Barton  was 
elected  permanent  chairman  and  C.  P.  Carrithers,  formerly 
secretary  of  the  Railroad  Admini.stration  Board  of  Adjust- 
ment No.   1,  was  elected  secretary. 

The  demands  of  the  18  railroad  labor  organizations  for 
increased  wages,  were  referred  to  the  new  Ixjard  by  repre- 
sentatives of  the  bi-partisan  conference  committee  repre- 
senting the  railroads  and  the  labor  organizations  which  had 
taken  up  consideration  of  the  demands  after  the  termination 
of  federal  control  of  the  railroads  but  which  had  taken 
no  action  upon  them  becau.se  of  the  refusal  of  the  railroad 
committee  to  take  any  action  toward  granting  the  demands 
without  representation  by  the  public.  W.  N.  Doak  spoke 
for  the  employees  and  the  railroad  committee  was  represented 
by  E.  T.  Whiter. 

In  a  special  circular  sent  out  last  week  to  the  general 
chairman  of  the  principal  railroad  labor  organization  in- 
structions were  given  as  to  the  presentation  on  April  28 
of  wage  demands  to  the  separate  railroad  companies.  This 
action  was  regarded  as  necessary  after  the  railroad  man- 
gers' conference  committee  had  declined  the  demands  in  its 
conference  with  the  representatives  of  the  labor  organiza- 
tions at  Wa.shington  on  March  30,  although  the  demands  are 
the  same  as  those  originally  presented  to  the  Railroad  Ad- 
ministration last  year  and  laid  before  the  new  Railroad 
Labor  Board  at  its  first  meeting.  The  instructions  pro- 
vided that  a  written  reply  shall  be  demanded  of  each  rail- 
road and  reports  are  to  be  presented  by  local  or  system  com- 
mittees by  May  20.  Apparently  this  action  is  a  formality 
as  to  most  roads  as  the  Railroad  Labor  Board  has  indicated 
its  intention  of  proceeding  immediately  with  the  considera- 
tion of  the  entire  question,  but  the  demands  will  also  be 
presented  to  the  .short  lines  that  pay  less  than  standard 
wages. 

E.  T.  Fitzgerald,  president  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Rail- 
way and  Steamship  Clerks,  Freight  Handlers,  Express  and 
Station  Employees,  and  J.  H.  Pruett,  representing  the 
^Masters',  Alates'  and  Pilots'  Association,  appeared  before 
the  board  on  April  16  to  ask  that  the  New  England  Steam- 
ship Association  be  forced  to  reinstate  men  who  had  left 
the  service  during  the  recent  outlaw  strike  of  steamship  em- 
ployees, but  the  board  decided  it  had  no  jurisdiction  over 
the  matter. 


As  A  MATTER  OF  FACT  the  number  of  those  who  are  interested 
in  maintaining  the  solvency  of  the  railroads  is  far  greater  than 
the  number  of  those  who  individually  own  railroad  securities. — 
Cincinnati   (O.)    Times-Star. 

The  seeds  ok  trouble  were  sown  when  the  Adamson  law 
pistol  was  pointed  at  the  public's  head  and  the  President  and 
Congress  weakly  yielded,  buying  a  temporary  settlement  at  the 
expense  of  future  security.  Since  the  Adamson  holdup  there  has 
been  an  increase  of  the  highwayman  spirit,  as  might  have  been 
expected. — The  Nezv  York  Tribune. 


Appropriation  for  Railroad  Administration  Reduced 


Bill  for  $300,000,000  Passed  by  House  Will  Enable  Government  to 
Pay  Railroads  $661,000,000  on  Compensation 

Washington,   D.   C. 

THE  HoLSE  Committee  ON  Appropriations  on  Monday,  entirely  probable  it  may  run  beyond  March  1,  1921.     The 

April  19,  submitted  a  report  recommending  a  reduction  sums,  therefore,  stated  at  this  time  as  loss  to  the  government 

from  $420,000,000  to  $300,000,000  in  the  appropria-  and  as  capital  assets  which  the  government  hopes  to  have 

ti'oh  asked  by  the  Railroad  Administration  and  also  intro-  returned  are  dependent  in  large  measure  upon  the  settlements 

duced  an  urgent  deficiency  appropriation  bill,  H.  R.  13,677,  that  the  Railroad  Administration  makes  with  the  roads,  the 

providing  for  the  $300,000,000  amount  and  also  $162,004  future  condition  of  the  roads,  and  their  ability  to  pay  the 

for  additional  salaries  and  expenses  for  the  Interstate  Com-  government  the  amounts  in  which  they  will  be  indebted  to  it. 

merce  Commission.     The  reduction  was  made  possible  by  a  "It  should  also  be  said  that  the  appropriations  stated  do 

provision  in  the  bill  requiring  the  War  Finance  Corporation  not  include  any  amount  for  the  settlement  of  claims  on  the 

to  take  over  at  par  about  $90,000,000  of  Liberty  bonds,  a  part  of  the  railroads  for  undermaintenance  of  their  property 

large  part  of  which  were  left  on  the  hands  of  the  Railroad  during  federal  control  nor  has  the  Railroad  Administration 

.Administration  by  railroad  employees,  and  by  omitting  about  credited  itself  with  any  amounts  for  overmaintenance.     The 

$30,000,000  for  claims  which  the  committee  thought  could  be  director  general  believes  that  such  claims  by  some  roads  will 

taken  care  of  out  of  the  $300,000,000  revolving  fund  pro-  be  more  than  offset  in  the  net  by  claims  which  the  govern- 

vided  by  the  transportation  act.  ment  may  have  against  other  roads  for  maintenance  of  their 

The  report  filed  by  Chairman  Good  of  the  committee  said  property  in  excess  of  the  contract  requirements,  and  as  the 

in  part:  question   of    overmaintenance    or    undermaintenance    is    one 

"The  amount  requested  by  the  director  general  of  rail-  which  requires  considerable  study  and  examination  by  both 

roads  to  terminate  the  matters   connected   with   the   federal  the  carriers  and  the  government,  the  figures  presented  in  this 

control   is   $420,727,341.      The   committee   recommends   the  report  do  not  deal  with  that  factor. 

appropriation  of  $300,000,000.  They  also  recommend  a  "The  total  outlay  of  the  government  as  stated  herein 
provision  requiring  the  War  Finance  Corporation  to  take  amounts  to  $1,780,000,000.  This  sum  may  be  divided  into 
over  from  the  Railroad  Administration,  at  par  and  accrued  two  parts,  namely:  Approximately  $904,000,000  represent- 
interest,  bonds  of  the  United  States  of  the  various  Liberty  ing  the  amount  stated  by  the  Railroad  Administration  to  be 
loan  issues  and  the  Victory  loan  issue  aggregating  approx-  the  loss  of  the  government  on  account  of  federal  control  and 
imately  $90,000,000.  The  Transportation  Act,  1920,  which  $876,000,000  representing  the  portion  thereof  which  is  cap- 
was  approved  February  28,  1920,  carries  an  appropriation  ital  assets  and  which  the  government  hopes  may  be  returned 
of  $300,000,000  for  the  making  of  new  loans  to  railroads.  ultimately  to  the  Treasury. 

The  act  provides  that  this  sum  also  shall  be  available  for  The  loss  in  operation  under  federal  control,  estimated  by 

the  payment  of  final  judgments,  decrees,  and  awards  in  ac-  the  director  general  at  $904,000,000,  is  made  up  of  the  fol- 

tions,   suits,   proceedings,    or  reparation   claims   arising   out  lowing  items: 

of  federal   control.      The   amount   of   such   payments   has   been  Excess  of  operating  expenses  and  rentals  over  operating  reve- 

estimated  roughly  from  $30,000,000  to  $40,000,000.     The      ,,  ""^^  ^"Z  Class  i  railroads.  ■•■,•■■■■• , $67-.5i3,iS2 

....             r      1         -r.     -1           1      A    1      •     •             ■           1         •           •       1      1    J  E.xcess  or   operating  expenses  and   rentals  over  operating  reve- 

liabilities    of    the    Railroad    Administration    having    included  tiues    for    smaller    railroads,     sleeping    and     refrigerator    car 

general  items  for  the  payment  of  claims  of  all  character,  the  K.xcesl  of"  opeV'a^tTnVexpTn'Ss'aAd' rentals' oVVr'operatinVVe^         43,011.129 

committee  believe  that  the  sum  of  $30,000,000  may  be  de-      ^  """  f<"-  i"ian<i  waterways.  .. .........        2,449,739 

.       '                        .11    1  Expenses   of   Railroad   Administration   for  central  and   regional 

ducted  from  the  amount  of  the  estimate,     it  will  be  seen         organizations    17,400,202 

therefore,  that  while  the  direct  appropriation  recommended  ■^'A^^^l  t'^^:ui^'^^n:Z^r>^^^''t"'!".T:''::''.''''r     38,ni,742 

in    the    bill    is     $300,000,000,     the    committee     have    provided  nilTerence   m   value   of  materials  and  supplies  taken   oyer  from 

,,.,',                            .      ,               .                    1       ■       J  roads    at    beginning    of    federal    control    and    materials    and 

practically    for    the    full    amount    of    the    estimate    submitted,  supplies  restored  at  end  of  federal  control 85,204,618 

first,    by    the    appropriation    of    $300,000,000,    second,    by    the  ^'"'   '"'""'   adjustments   and    miscellaneous   debits   and   credits       40.233,396 

converting  into  cash  of  approximately  $90,000,000  of  assets      To'ai  stated  loss  (approximately) $904,000,000 

which    otherwise    could    not    be    made    available    except    at    a  'includes    $30,000,000    for    payment    of    judgments,    etc.,    arising    out    of 

considerable  loss,  and  third,  by  deducting  from  the  estimate  fo'r'^'^'aL^""!,™,!,'  hlT"^  '°  ^"  "'"''  ^'°'"  appropriation  of  $300,000,000 

the  sum  of  approximately  $30,000,000  which  has  been  pro-  ^rru     u          c  cc?/;  r\r\r\  r.r>r\                  ^-       ^i.         ^-         r 

. ,  J  J,      .     *^*    ,             -^  ^  .  ' .     '                                     ^  The  item  of  $876,000,000,  representing  the  portion  of 

vided  for  in  another  appropriation.  .,                    ...              j     1      ^u     r  j      i                      i.      1  •  u 

iiT^i-        ^-      ^       r  J.^      J-      ^                 1     r       -1       J       f  iU  the  appropriations  made  by  the  federal  government  which 

The  estimate  of  the  director  general  of  railroads  ot  the  .     ,    '^^    ^            .    ,          *       r  -.u     t>   -i       j    a  j    ■   •  *    ^• 

^  ,  1     ,             ,.^          ,         ,1      r  J      1   X               J     •       i-u  's  known  as  capital  assets  of  the  Railroad  Administration 

total  of  expenditures  from  the  federal  trea.sury  during  the  ,    ,         u-  u   tu                        *      -n   i    u             •4.-         <•  *u 

-.^          .1        r  r   ,      1         ..1        1  ,,                 !•/         o  ^  and   tor  which  the  government  will  hold   securities  of  the 

26  months  of  federal  control  and  the  expenditures  that  re-  ,     .          ,             r  .,     r  n      ■ 

.    ^    ,           ,    .        J      ,    ,       •     .    ^1          xi         r  r   1      1  roads,  is  made  up  of  the  following  items: 

mam  to  be  made  m  order  to  terminate  the  matters  ot  tederal  ^                            ° 

control   is   the    sum    of    $1,870,000,000.       Deducting    from   this  Net    amount    of    advances     for    additions    and     betterments    to 

.,','.               ....                 J     •       T  -u  roadway     and     structures    and     equipment     (except     allocated 

sum   the   amount   included   therein    which    is   invested    in    l^lb-  equip),   to   be    funded   for    10   years   and   to   bear   interest   at 

erty  loan   and  Victory  loan   bonds   of   approximately  $90,-  Advan«s'7oV'Vurchase'  of' aiiocaVed' equipment"  \hici,''hks  ^^^"'""'"^ 

000,000,     which     the    War     Finance     Corporation     is     directed  been    funded    through    equipment   trusts,    principal   payable   in 

,  ,  .  ,  I-  iM    nnn  r\r\r\  rLnr\  '5  annual  installments,  with  interest  at  6  per  cent 367,806,968 

to  take  over  at  par,  there  remains  the  sum  ot   $1,780,000,000.  other    indebtedness    due    the    Government,    to    be    evidenced   by 

"TVip  rplinnniiViinpnt-  of  fpHpral   rnntrnl    nnd    tbp  nnnronriT-  1-year  notes  bearing  interest  at  6   per  cent 144,422,526 

ine  reiinquisnment  oi  leaerai  control  ana  tne  appropria        r.ong-term  notes,  payable  to  the  Government 44.433,664 

tion   of  the   sum   carried   in   this   bill   to   terminate   the   matters  Stocks,  bonds,  and  receivers'  certificates  of  railroad  companies 

.    .    -        ,  ,      ,        .  .        ,      .1  •  •  owned   by   the    Government 33,221,199 

arising  out  of  federal  control,  give  rise  to  the  proper  inquiry  

as  to  what  proportion  of  this  very  large  sum  represents  a  loss  """Tu'di'ntt'pre^^omp'nieT':  Z'  Go^"nS,lT:'T:. .'."i  $861,963,932 

to  the  government   and   what  proportion    represents   investment  investments   of    the    Railroad    Administration    m    additions   and 

•  1  J  ^.  J    ,    '^      '^^,      ^  \      u  -J    i.      4.U  betterments   to    Inland   waterways 14.581,126 

in  railroad  properties  and  loans  that  are  to  be.  repaid  to  the  

government.      The   director  general   states   that  the   task   of  Total  capital  assets  (approximately) $876,ooo,ooo 

winding  up  the  affairs  of  the  Railroad  Administration  will  "The  foregoing  tabulations  deal  only  with  the  period  of 

continue  certainly  until  December  31,  1920,  and  that  it  is  federal  control  and  do  not  include  the  sums  which  the  gov- 
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ernnunt  li;i>  obligated  itself  to  pay  or  may  i)ay  tlie  roads  in 
tlu'  |Hrio»l  iiniiKdiatc'ly  following  'federal  control.  The 
'rransporlation  Act.  1920,  approved  Kchniary  28,  1920,  car- 
ries several  appro|)riation.s  for  payments  lo  roads  during 
the  period  immediately  following  federal  control.  One  of 
tliese  provides  for  the  payment  of  certain  losses  which  the 
shortline  railroads,  not  under  federal  control,  .suffered  during 
the  period  of  federal  control.  No  very  accurate  estimate  can 
bo  made  of  this  sum,  l)ut  the  nearest  ai)pro.ximation  that  the 
committee  has  received  is  $25,000,000.  Another  provision 
in  the  'l"rans])ortation  Act  makes  a  guaranty  to  the  railroads 
and  express  comjjanies  during  the  six  months  period  follow- 
ing termination  of  federal  control  (Mar.  1  to  Aug.  31,  1920), 
and  a  rough  estimate  of  this  sum  by  the  director  of  finance 
is  approximately  55200,000,000. 

"The  Transijortation  Act  also  contains  an  appropriation  of 
$.)()0.000,0()()  which  is  to  l)e  available  for  a  period  of  26 
months  following  the  termination  of  federal  control  for  the 
making  of  new  loans  to  railroads.  This  appropriation,  as 
heretofore  stated,  is  also  available  for  the  payment  of  judg- 
ments, awards,  etc.,  arising  out  of  federal  control,  approx- 
imated at  $30,000,000.  There  will  be  left,  therefore,  the 
sum  of  approximately  $270,000,000  which  will  be  available 
for  the  purpose  of  making  these  loans. 

"The  appropriations  made  in  the  Transportation  Act  are  for 
purposes  so  intimately  connected  with  federal  control,  and 
arise  so  directly  from  the  termination  of  federal  control  that 
they  should  be  coupled  with  the  appropriation,  made  for  the 
operation  of  the  roads  during  federal  control  in  order  to 
ascertain  what  the  total  outlay  of  the  government  will  be  for 
the  period  beginning  January  1,  1918,  and  continuing  to  the 
end  of  the  guaranty  period,  August  31,  1920,  and  the  end 
of  the  26  months'  period  for  the  making  of  new  loans.  The 
following  table  recapitulates  the  several  amounts  heretofore 
stated : 

Operating   loss   under    federal    control,    estimated 

by   director    general    (approximately) $904,000,000 

Estimated  cost  of  six  months'  guaranty  follow- 
ing   federal    control 200,000,000 

Estimated  payment  to  sliort-line  roads  for  fed- 
eral-control   period     25,000,000 

Total   loss   to   .-Vugust   31,    1920 $1,129,000,000 

Indebtedness  of  railroads  and  other  properties, 
including  e.xpress  companies,  to  government  at 
termination  of  federal  control,  estimated  by 
director-general      $861,963,932 

Investment  of  Railread  Administration  in  addi- 
tions and  betterments  to   inland  waterways...        14,581,126 

New  loans  to   railroads  for  period  of  26  months 

following    federal    control 270,000,000 

Total    investments    (approximately) 1,146,000,000 

Grand    total     •  •  •   $2,275,000,000 

"Clearly  it  was  not  the  purpose  of  the  director  general  of 
the  railroads  to  give  the  impression  that  $904,000,000  would 
cover  the  total  losses  sustained  by  the  government  during 
federal  control,  nor  should  it  be  inferred  that  the  sum  of 
$225,000,000,  heretofore  shown  as  the  additional  loss  the 
government  will  suffer  because  of  federal  control,  is  the  only 
loss  which  the  government  will  sustain  because  of  the  fed- 
eral control  and  operation  of  the  railroads. 

"Assuming  that  the  director  general's  contention  is  sound 
that  his  claims  for  overmaintenance  will  more  than  offset  the 
claims  of  the  roads  for  undermaintenance,  there  still  remains 
items  of  loss  not  included  in  the  director  general's  statement. 
The  loss  to  the  government  on  account  of  interest  on  $1,450,- 
000,000,  already  appropriated  for  the  Railroad  Adminis- 
tration, approximates  $65,000,000.  It  also  must  be  remein- 
bered  that  the  proposed  settlement  with  the  railroads  will 
leave  the  government  with  an  investment  in  railroad  se- 
curities arising  from  federal  control  of  $862,000,000.  Many 
of  these  loans  were  made  to  weaker  roads  in  order  to  prevent 
receiverships  during  federal  control. 

"No  one  will  contend  that  the  government  will  realize  the 
full  amount  invested  in  these  securities.  From  every  stand- 
point they  should  not  be  throvm  upon  the  market.     It  is 


not  the  intention  of  the  director  general  to  di.sjx)se  of  them 
and  hence  the  actual  loss  to  the  government  on  account  of 
.such  investments  cannot  be  stated.  If,  however,  all  the  se- 
curities owned  i)y  the  government  at  the  jjresent  time,  in- 
cluding its  investment  in  Liberty  and  Victory  iK)nds,  were 
sold  upon  the  market  for  cash,  it  is  (|uite  probable  that  the 
loss  to  the  government  in  these  transactions  alone  would  total 
more  than  $250,000,000  on  a  total  investment  of  more  than 
$966,000,000,  including  the  investment  in  inland  water- 
ways. As.-;uming  that  the  railroad  .'Securities  owned  by  the 
government  would  shrink  $250,000,000  by  the  present  con- 
version thereof  into  cash  the  total  loss  to  the  government 
chargeable  to  federal  control  and  operation  of  railroads  would 
amount  to  $1,375,000,000. 

Testimony  Before  Committee 

In  connection  with  the  committee's  report  on  the  bill  there 
was  made  public  the  printed  record  of  the  testimony  pre- 
sented before  a  subcommittee  by  Director  General  Hines  and 
his  assistants  in  executive  session  on  April  7  and  following 
days.  The  examination  went  into  great  detail  regarding 
the  financial  and  other  transactions  of  the  Railroad  Ad- 
ministration. According  to  testimony  by  Swagar  Sherley,  di- 
rector of  the  Division  of  Finance,  passage  of  the  appropria- 
tion bill  will  enable  the  Railroad  Administration  to  pay  the 
railroad  companies  $661,000,000  due  them  on  account  of 
rentals  and  other  items  toward  settling  up  the  accounts.  Mr. 
Sherley  presented  a  balance  sheet  as  of  March  1  showing 
that  as  of  that  date  the  Railroad  Administration  owed  the 
carriers  a  total  of  $1,476,928,805,  including  $1,091,534,012 
for  compensation  (rental)  with  interest  adjustments,  etc., 
$337,000,064  on  account  of  depreciation,  and  $48,934,728 
to  make  up  the  value  of  the  materials  and  supplies  taken 
over  with  the  roads.  Against  this  total  there  was  placed 
$815,379,145  as  an  estimate  of  what  could  be  deducted  on 
what  the  carriers  owed  the  government,  leaving  $661,549,- 
659  of  cash  to  be  paid  the  railroads.  The  Railroad  Admin- 
istration also  had  on  that  date  an  estimated  amount  of  $244,- 
000,000  after  paying  the  bills  to  everybody  other  than  the 
railroads,  which  would  be  increased  by  the  sale  of  its  Liberty 
bonds  and  by  leaving  the  $30,000,000  item  to  be  cared  for 
out  of  the  new  revolving  fund,  and  its  new  appropriation 
was  asked  for  the  purpose  of  making  up  the  balance  of  the 
$661,000,000. 

The  bill  was  taken  up  in  the  House  on  Tuesday  and 
promptly  passed. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  balance  sheet  the  railroads  owned 
the  government  $1,677,343,077,  against  which  the  $815,- 
379,145  offset  would  be  made,  leaving  a  balance  of  $681,- 
963,932  representing  the  long  term  indebtedness,  which  in- 
cludes $270,000,000  to  be  funded  for  10  years,  $367,000,000 
already  funded  by  15-year  equipment  trusts  and  smaller 
amounts  represented  by  notes  and  securities.  Of  the  $661,- 
000,000  to  be  paid  in  cash,  about  $95,000,000  was  actually 
paid  them  during  March  and  from  June  1,  1919,  to  March 
1,  1920,  a  total  of  $776,825,760  was  paid  on  account. 

Chairman  Good  of  the  committee  asked  how  much  of  the 
appropriation  might  be  deferred,  say,  to  the  first  of  January. 
Mr.  Sherley  replied  that  any  delay  of  the  appropriation 
would  naturally  delay  the  settlement  with  the  railroads.  He 
said  later,  however,  that  the  government  should  not  be  called 
upon  to  pay  out  everything  it  admittedly  owes  until  there  has 
been  an  adjustment  of  matters  in  disputes  and  that  it  may 
be  necessary  "to  withhold  a  good  deal  of  money  but  we  ought 
to  have  it  to  withhold  as  a  means  of  trading  with  these  peo- 
ple." He  added  that  creditor  railroads  may  find  it  to  their 
interest  to  speed  up  the  presentation  of  their  claims  when 
they  find  out  that  they  can  secure  the  balance  due  them  only 
after  they  have  proved  their  case. 

The  adjustment  on  account  of  materials  and  supplies  is 
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necessary  because  the  Railroad  Administration  took  over  as 
of  December  31,  1917,  $532,528,864  worth  of  materials  and 
supplies  whereas  the  amount  on  hand  as  of  February  29, 
1920,  was  $569,338,753  and  the  adjustment  was  required 
to  make  good  the  value  of  the  quantities  taken  over  at  pres- 
ent prices. 

Mr.  Sherley  estimated  the  amount  necessary  to  pay  the 
losses  of  the  short  lines  relinquished  from  federal  control  at 
about  $25,000,000,  although  he  said  this  should  not  be 
charged  against  the  Railroad  Administration  because  it  had 
always  insisted  there  was  no  justification  for  such  payment. 
He  estimated  the  government's  probable  loss  under  the  six 
months'  extension  of  the  guaranty  at  $200,000,000. 

Chairman  Good  remarked  that  the  government  would  hold, 
after  settling  with  the  railroads,  approximately  $861,000,000 
of  railroad  securities,  which  would  be  increased  to  about  $1,- 
161,000,000  by  the  loans  from  the  new  revolving  fund,  and 
asked:  "Is  that  not  an  indication  that  we  are  sort  of  headed 
toward  government  ownership  of  the  railroads,  and  have  we 
not  already  taken  a  pretty  long  step  in  acquiring  railroad 
securities  and  railroad  properties?" 

"It  is  certainly  an  indication  that  the  govermnent  has  a 
very  large  financial  investment  in  the  railroads,"  replied  Mr. 
Sherley.  "Personally,  I  hope  it  does  not  mean  that  we  have 
taken  a  long  step  toward  government  ownership  because  I 
think  government  ownership  should  be  a  thing  to  be  under- 
taken only  as  a  last  resort.  My  judgment  is  that  if  there  is 
worked  out  under  the  new  transportation  act  a  proper  group- 
ing and  a  proper  system  of  rates  for  the  railroads,  their  credit 
ought,  and  will  be,  re-established  sufficiently  to  enable  them 
to  pay  within  the  next  few  years  the  major  portion  of  that 
debt." 

A  total  of  165  compensation  contracts,  with  a  total  annual 
compensation  of  $812,428,607,  have  now  been  executed,  Mr. 
Sherley  testified,  in  addition  to  two  contracts  carrying  a  lump 
sum  total  o-f  $129,734. 

Mr.  Sherley  said  that  "the  railroads  are  today  very  prop- 
erly seeking  to  find  means  to  obtain  the  money  for  new  equip- 
ment, and  yet  during  the  major  part  of  last  year  the  hardest 
work  I  have  had  to  do  in  many  years  was  to  convince  the 
railroads  that  they  ought  to  accept  the  equipment  that  was 
ordered  by  the  Railroad  Administration  for  their  benefit  and 
which  they  insisted  they  should  not  be  required  to  take." 

Deficit  Due  to  Failure  to  Raise  Rates 

Mr.  Hines  defended  the  increase  in  railroad  operating  ex- 
penses, and  particularly  wages,  during  federal  control  as  be- 
ing no  greater  than  was  necessary.  He  said  that  while  the 
increased  price  per  hour  of  railroad  labor  at  the  end  of  1919 
was  somewhere  between  100  and  106  per  cent  over  what  it 
was  in  1914  the  earnings  of  the  men  had  probably  increased 
only  something  over  80  per  cent,  due  to  the  substitution  of 
the  eight-hour  for  the  ten-hour  day. 

"The  real  element  involved  in  this  question,"  he  said,  re- 
ferring to  the  deficit,  "is  that,  growing  out  of  the  peculiar 
conditions  which  confronted  the  Railroad  Administration, 
transportation  rates  were  not  raised  soon  enough  and  often 
enough  to  pay  the  full  element  of  cost,  leaving  an  amount 
which,  for  the  Class  I  railroads,  was  something  like  $700,- 
000,000  less  than  the  cost  of  doing  business."  Over  a  dozen 
pages  of  the  record  are  taken  up  with  Mr.  Hines'  explana- 
tion of  why  he  did  not  increase  rates  in  1919.  He  said  that 
based  on  the  results  of  the  early  months  of  1919  an  increase 
made  at  that  time  would  have  had  to  be  25  per  cent  or  more 
over  the  existing  rates,  whereas  on  the  basis  of  the  more  fa- 
vorable months  5  per  cent  would  have  been  enough  and  if 
the  rates  had  been  advanced  14  per  cent  more  than  they  were 
in  June,  1918,  there  would  have  been  no  deficit. 

"I  have  been  under  the  impression,"  said  Chairman  Good, 
"that,  owing  to  your  increase  in  wages,  right  at  the  begin- 
ning there  ought  to  have  been  a  much  more  generous  in- 


crease of  rates  because  of  the  increase  in  the  value  of  the 
things  carried  and  the  grycatly  increased  cost  of  the  service. 
While  I  realize  the  problerti  that  confronted  the  director  gen- 
eral, it  has  seemed  to  me  all  along  that  if  rates  had  been  in- 
creased to  a  point  where  they  would  have  more  nearly  met 
the  operating  expenses,  plus  the  rentals,  you  could  then  be 
in  a  position  to  turn  the  roads  back  to  the  owners  with  less 
disturbance  than  to  turn  them  back  at  a  time  when,  after 
you  had  taken  them  over,  you  had  readjusted  the  pay  of  every 
man  out  of  proportion,  and,  also  at  a  time  when  we  were 
compelled  to  go  to  the  people  to  raise  money  by  bonds  to 
run  the  government.  Our  revenue  law  itself  carried  an  in- 
crease of  freight  rates  in  order  to  meet  the  expenses  of  the 
war,  and  now  we  are  compelled  to  sell  bonds  to  meet  the 
deficit  from  the  operation  of  the  railroads. 

"It  looks  to  me  as  we  have  been  working  at  cross-purposes. 
In  the  first  place,  we  ought  to  have  seen  to  it  that  the  rail- 
roads collected  enough  to  pay  the  expenses  of  operating  the 
railroads,  with  perhaps  a  margin  of  safety,  because  the  money 
so  collected  went  into  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States. 
Then,  in  addition  to  that,  we  were  collecting  taxes  on  freight 
in  order  to  get  money  to  put  in  the  Treasury.  Of  course, 
from  your  statement  I  think  it  is  obvious  to  you  that  some  in- 
crease in  freight  rates  or  passenger  fares  will  be  necessary 
in  order  to  allow  the  roads  to  pay  operating  expenses  and  a 
fair  return  on  the  value  of  their  property.  That  being  the 
case,  a  great  many  people  who  are  inclined  to  be  unfair  will 
say  that  during  federal  control  you  operated  the  railroads 
and  paid  a  higher  return  to  the  railroad  companies  under 
a  much  lower  rate  than  they  wall  have  to  pay  under  private 
control.  They  will  not  think  about  this  $900,000,000  deficit, 
or  any  additions  that  will  be  made  to  it  under  the  settlements 
that  will  follow.  They  will  forget  that  in  playing  it  up  to 
the  public  and  will  never  mention  the  loss  to  the  Federal 
Treasury." 

Regarding  the  question  of  maintenance  claims,  Mr.  Hines 
said : 

"The.se  returns  necessarily  are  not  yet  in  for  the  entire 
period,  and  pending  their  receipt  and  analysis,  it  will  be  im- 
practicable to  form  a  reliable  judgment.  We  have  had  vari- 
ous tentative  figures  which  were  made  by  the  regional  di- 
rectors during  the  period  of  federal  control,  but  they  would 
necessarily  have  to  be  reviewed  in  the  light  of  the  more  ac- 
curate accounting  returns.  On  the  whole,  my  judgment  has 
been  and  is  that  the  government  is  not  warranted  in  assum- 
ing that  there  will  be  any  net  amount  due  by  it  to  the  rail- 
road companies  for  undermaintenance.  No  doubt  some  par- 
ticular company  may  be  able  to  claim,  with  great  plausibility, 
that  as  to  some  particular  branch  of  its  property  more  main- 
tenance ought  to  have  been  applied,  but  I  believe  these  claims 
will  be  largely  dispelled  by  viewing  the  situation  of  each 
company  as  a  whole;  and  even  if  in  some  cases  a  particular 
company  should  be  able  to  .sustain  a  claim  for  a  net  amount 
there  is  the  probability  that  the  government  would  be  able 
to  sustain  a  claim  of  equal  amount  against  some  other  com- 
pany for  overmaintenance.  Viewing  this  entire  situation, 
it  has  seemed  to  me  there  was  no  basis  at  present  for  the 
assumption  that  any  additional  amounts  would  have  to  be 
appropriated  to  take  care  of  any  possible  balance  of  claims 
for  undermaintenance  in  excess  of  claims  the  government 
may  maintain  for  overmaintenance.  The  matter  is  necessar- 
ily of  a  controversial  nature,  and  it  would  clearly  be  inex- 
pedient for  the  government  to  undertake  in  advance  of  get- 
ting all  the  facts  to  commit  itself  either  as  to  any  particular 
company  or  as  to  companies  generally,  because  such  com- 
mitment, if  favorable  to  the  government,  would  not  be  al- 
lowed to  operate  in  its  favor;  and  if  unfavorable  to  the  gov- 
ernment, might  be  seized  upon  and  used  to  the  government's 
detriment." 

Max    Thelen,    director   of    the    Division    of    Liquidation 
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Claini.s,  also  disru.>^cHl  the  inainti-nancc  (|Ui'.stion,  saying  in 
part:  "The  unciTtainty  as  to  the  amount  of  tlio.'^c  claim.s 
and  also  tlic  very  large  amount  of  money  that  can  l)e  saved 
by  careful  and  efficient  management  as  against  that  which 
would  he  lost  otherwise  is,  I  think,  well  illustrated  by  the 
first  claim  that  has  come  in.  We  have  now  before  us  the 
claim  of  one  of  the  largest  railroads  which  claim  is  for  some 
$.^000 ,000  of  alleged  undermaintenance  of  equipment,  some 
$2,000,000  for  alleged  undermaintenance  of  way  and  struc- 
tures, and  a  little  less  tlian  $1.()()0,()00  for  alleged  failure 
to  turn  hack  materials  and  supplies  in  tlie  quantity  and  the 
quality  we  siiould  have  turned  l)ack,  making  a  total  of  $6,- 
000,000  of  claims  against  the  government  presented  by  this 
one  railroad.  On  the  other  hand,  our  own  tentative  figures 
would  seem  to  indicate  an  overmaintenancc  of  equipment 
running  somewhere  between  two  and  three  million  dollars  as 
contrasted  with  their  claim  of  undermaintenance  amounting 
to  $3,000,000.  There  is  a  difference  there  of  almost  five  or 
six  million  dollars  in  the  respective  claims  of  the  company 
and  of  the  government  on  that  one  item.  As  far  as  main- 
tenance of  way  and  structures  is  concerned,  our  figures  show 
a  verv  much  less  amount  than  what  thcv  claim."' 


Former  Railroad  Employee  in  Congress 
Gives  Views  on  Plumb  Plan  League 

REPRESENTATIVE  JoHN  G.  CooPER  of  Ohio,  3.  former 
railroad  employee  and  a  member  of  one  of  the  broth- 
erhoods, in  a  discussion  of  the  railroad  strike  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  on  April  14  expressed  the  opinion 
that  the  paper  called  "Labor"  published  by  the  Plumb  Plan 
League  "has  done  more  to  poison  the  minds  and  hearts  of 
the  railroad  men  than  anything  else  that  has  happened  in 
this  countr\'  in  the  last  year."  Mr.  Cooper  said  he  did  not 
believe  that  the  Plumb  Plan  League  had  an)1:hing  to  do 
directly  with  the  strike,  although  there  was  no  question  in 
his  mind  but  that  it  was  instigated  by  radicals.  Railroad 
men,  however,  he  said,  are  in  a  condition  to  be  influenced  by 
radicals  because  they  are  not  receiving  adequate  wages.  He 
quoted  the  rates  paid  to  yard  employees  and  declared  they 
are  less  than  is  being  paid  to  common  labor,  whereas  the 
public,  he  thought,  had  been  influenced  by  examples  of 
high  wages  paid  to  men  on  preferred  runs. 

Mr.  Cooper  discussed  at  length  the  way  in  which  the 
Plumb  plan  paper  has  been  misleading  railroad  employees 
and  he  called  attention  to  the  cartoons  published  in  that  pa- 
per which  were  drawn  by  Congressman  J.  M.  Baer  of  North 
Dakota.  Mr.  Cooper  said  in  part,  as  reported  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record: 

"But,  as  I  said  in  the  beginning,  I  deplore  this  strike. 
There  is  no  question  in  my  mind  but  what  it  was  started  by 
radicals,  but  by  reason  of  unsatisfactory  conditions,  by  the 
poor  wages  that  the  railroad  men  are  receiving  it  only  needed 
a  spark  to  touch  the  powder  keg,  and  it  went  like  a  house 
afire.  The  gentleman  from  Ohio  made  the  statement  that 
he  thought  the  'one  big  union'  was  back  of  this  movement. 
I  received  a  telegram  only  yesterday  from  3,500  switchmen 
in  my  home  city  of  Youngstown,  Ohio,  denying  that  the  'one 
big  union'  was  back  of  this  strike;  that  they  wanted  to  re- 
main loyal  to  their  organizations,  and  they  were  ready  to 
meet  the  representatives  of  the  railroad  managers  any  time 
they  could  get  an  audience  with  them.  I  have  too  much 
confidence  in  the  patriotism  of  the  American  railway  em- 
ployees to  believe  that  they  will  be  led  by  and  influenced 
by  the  I.  W.  W.'s  of  this  country.     [Applause.] 

"Mr.  Speaker,  I  must  confess  that  I  have  some  feeling  on 
this  question.  For  17  years  before  I  came  to  Congress  I 
associated  with  the  railroad  men,  working  with  them  as  a 
locomotive  fireman  and  engineer  on  the  Pennsylvania  Rail- 


road. .Vnd  while  I  have  no  authority  to  si)eak  for  the  rail- 
road lirotherhoods  I  desire  to  say  that  from  the  time  I  com- 
menced work  as  a  railroad  employee,  up  to  this  day,  I  have 
been  proud  of  the  fact  that  my  name  is  recorded  as  l)eing 
a  memiier  in  gcxid  standing  in  one  of  the  brotherhocnl  organ- 
izations. And  I  al.so  Ix-lieve  that  if  the  President  of  the 
United  States  had  taken  the  interest  that  he  .should  have 
taken  in  this  matter  and  used  the  [)ower  granted  him  in  the 
Cummins-Esch  i)ill,  the  power  to  appoint  a  labor  lx)ard, 
which  was  passed  by  the  House  and  Senate  more  than  six 
weeks  ago — if  he  had  a])pointed  this  Itoard  at  once  so  that 
the  wage  questions  of  railroad  employees  could  have  been 
considered,  I  say  if  the  President  had  done  this  then  this 
strike  could  have  l)ecn  averted,  and  we  would  not  have  had 
the  wheels  of  transportation  tied  up  in  our  country  to-day. 
But,  no;  the  President  of  the  United  States  had  to  wait  un- 
til the  crisis  came  before  he  appointed  this  board,  which 
gave  him  the  power  by  law  to  settle  these  labor  disputes  as 
far  as  railway  employees  are  concerned.  Then  again  there 
is  another  thing  I  want  to  touch  on  just  a  moment. 

"It  has  been  prominently  mentioned  in  the  papers  that 
the  Plumb  Plan  League  is  back  of  this  strike.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that.  I  do  not  believe  that  the  Plumb  Plan  League  had 
anything  to  do  with  this  strike,  but  I  do  believe  that  this 
official  organ  of  the  Plumb  Plan  League,  printed  and  pub- 
lished here  in  Washington,  managed  by  a  former  member  of 
Congress  who  has  been  drawing  $7,500  a  year  from  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  at  least  part  of  the  time  he  was 
managing  this  paper  called  'Labor' — I  do  believe  that  this 
paper  has  done  more  to  poison  the  minds  and  hearts  of  the 
railroad  men  than  anything  else  that  has  happened  in  this 
country  in  the  last  year.     [Applause.] 

"The  name  of  this  publication  is  'Labor.'  You  have  all 
read  it.  For  weeks  this  paper  has  been  picturing  the  Amer- 
ican Congress  as  the  enemy  of  railroad  employees  and  the 
special  friend  of  the  railway  owners  and  big  interests.  This 
paper  makes  a  bitter  attack  upon  every  member  of  Congress 
who  voted  for  the  Cummins-Esch  bill;  and  no  less  a  person 
than  Mr.  Plumb,  the  author  of  the  Plumb  plan,  is  now  cam- 
paigning across  the  country  advocating  the  defeat  of  every 
member  of  this  body  wh'j  would  not  submit  to  his  way  of 
thinking  and  support  t'.e  Plumb  plan  for  the  operation  of 
our  transportation  systems.  But  I  thank  God  that  regard- 
less of  the  threats  of  Mr.  Plumb  and  the  official  organ  of 
the  league,  that  250  members  of  this  House  had  the  courage 
of  their  honest  convictions  and  cast  their  vote  in  a  way 
which  they  believed  would  be  for  the  best  interests  of  all  the 
American  people.  I  trust  the  day  will  never  come  when 
the  American  Congress  will  yield  to  the  threats  of  any  class, 
whether  it  be  labor  or  capital.  Now,  I  know  what  I  am 
going  to  get  from  the  Plumb  Plan  League  because  I  am  mak- 
ing this  statement  here  to-day,  but  I  have  never  smothered 
my  convictions  on  any  great  question  in  order  to  stay  in 
public  life,  and  I  am  going  to  express  myself  as  to  what  I 
think  about  this  paper.  [Applause.]  I  have  here  a  copy 
of  this  paper.  You  see  headline  after  headline  which  reads, 
'Defeat  every  Member  of  Congress  who  voted  for  the  rail- 
road bill.'  No  matter  how  friendly  he  may  have  been  to 
labor  in  the  past,  if  he  voted  for  the  railroad  bill  he  is  an 
enemy  of  labor  and  the  tool  of  Wall  Street. 

"This  paper  is  being  sent  into  the  districts  of  Congress- 
men who  have  always  been  friendly  to  labor  during  their 
service  in  this  House,  members  who  have  supported  labor's 
cause  every  time  legislation  has  been  considered  which  was 
for  their  benefit.  I  say  that  this  paper  is  now  going  into  the 
districts  of  these  men  and  asking  for  their  defeat  for  re- 
election, because  they  had  the  courage  to  vote  their  convic- 
tions on  the  railroad  bill. 

"Then  they  even  go  so  far  as  to  say — if  not  in  direct 
words,  by  inference — that  we  got  our  price,  that  we  were 
paid  by  Wall  Street  to  vote  for  this  railroad  bill.     They  are 
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attacking  the  labor  provisions  of  the  railroad  bill.  There 
is  not  a  thing  in  the  labor  section  but  what  gives  labor  the 
same  rights  and  privileges  that  it  has  had  in  the  past.  [Ap- 
plause.] There  is  no  antistrike  clause  in  the  law,  and  they 
know  there  is  not.  If  a  question  of  dispute  goes  to  the  United 
States  Labor  Board  and  they  agree  in  regard  to  the  question 
of  wages  or  conditions,  there  is  nothing  compulsory  in  their 
findings.  The  railroads  employees  can  either  accept  or  re- 
ject the  decision  of  the  board,  and  there  is  no  provision  in 
the  law  that  will  stop  the  railroad  employees  from  going  on 
strike  if  they  so  desire.  They  condemn  us  because  we  re- 
fused to  vote  for  recommitting  the  conference  report.  They 
have  said  it  would  have  given  an  opportunity  to  strike  out 
the  antistrike  section  and  other  obnoxious  features.  There 
was  not  a  thing  in  the  motion  to  recommit  which  would  have 
given  them  an  opportunity  to  do  that  any  more  than  it 
would  have  given  them  an  opportunity  to  put  in  an  antistrike 
provision.  It  was  a  straight  motion  to  recommit,  and  the 
gentleman  from  Kentucky,  who  made  the  motion  to  recom- 
mit, and  22  others  who  voted  for  the  motion  to  recommit, 
all  voted  against  the  Anderson  amendment,  which  would 
have  prohibited  the  antistrike  provision'  in  the  railroad  bill. 
[Applause.] 

"These  men  have  a  clear  sheet  as  far  as  the  Plumb  plan 
advocates  are  concerned,  but  the  members  of  this  House 
who  have  been  loyal  to  labor  and  have  supported  them  and 
spoke  for  them  here  on  the  floor  of  this  House,  they  are  now 
condemned  as  grafters  and  as  the  tools  of  Wall  Street  and 
as  bowing  to  the  big  interests  because  they  voted  for  the 
railroad  bill. 

"They  say  that  we  guaranteed  5^  per  cent  on  watered 
stock.  Why,  there  is  not  a  thing  in  that  bill  that  guaran- 
tees one  penny  to  the  railroads  except  for  the  first  six  months, 
and  then  we  guarantee  to  them  the  same  return  that  the 
government  guaranteed  during  governmental  control.  After 
that  the  law  establishes  a  rule  of  rate  making  which  permits 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  to  fix  a  rate  which  will 
give  to  the  railroads  a  return  of  5J/4  per  cent.  On  what? 
On  the  value  of  their  property  as  the  value  is  fixed  by  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  not  by  the  railroad  com- 
pany. 

"And  if  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  follows  out 
the  law  in  the  rule  of  rate  as  it  is  written  in  the  Cummins- 
Esch  bill  it  will  be  impossible  for  the  railroad  owners  to  re- 
ceive any  revenue  on  watered  stocks.  A  few  days  ago  the 
representatives  of  the  railroad-security  owners  appeared  be- 
fore the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  and  argued  that 
the  commission,  in  fixing  the  rates,  should  take  the  book 
value  of  the  roads  as  a  basis.  The  law  says  that  the  com- 
mission shall  take  into  consideration  that  part  of  the  railroad 
property  that  is  used  for  transportation  purposes  as  a  basis 
for  fixing  rates.  And  the  advocates  of  the  Plumb  plan  know 
that  the  law  has  this  provision,  for  on  the  same  day  that  the 
representative  of  the  railroad  securities  appeared  before  the 
commission  Donald  R.  Rishberg,  representing  the  Plumb 
Plan  League,  and  speaking  in  place  of  Mr.  Plumb,  appeared 
before  the  commission  and  argued  that  the  Cummins-Esch  law 
would  not  permit  a  return  of  revenue  to  the  railroads  on  wat- 
ered stock.  It  is  strange,  indeed,  that  a  representative  of  the 
Plumb  Plan  League  should  make  this  statement  before  the 
commission  when  every  issue  of  their  paper  states  that  the 
Cuimnins-Esch  bill  guarantees  Sy^  per  cent  on  watered 
stock. 

"There  is  another  matter  to  which  I  want  to  call  the  at- 
tention of  the  House.  It  is  a  disagreeable  task  for  me  to 
do  it,  but  I  feel  moved  to  do  it.  The  Plumb  Plan  League 
paper  has  been  running  a  series  of  cartoons  which  picture 
ever}'  member  of  Congress  as  bowing  to  Wall  Street,  as  get- 
ting their  price,  as  the  enemies  of  labor,  tying  the  laboring 
man  to  the  railroad  tracks  and  letting  a  train  come  along 
and  crush  him. 


"I  am  very  sorry,  indeed,  that  one  of  the  members  of  this 
body  has  seen  fit  to  use  his  talent  in  this  way.  He  seems 
to  take  great  pride  in  the  fact  that  he  is  the  author  of  these 
cartoons.  Above  every  one  of  these  cartoons  that  have  been 
published  in  the  official  organ  of  the  Plumb  Plan  League  you 
will  find  this  notice:  'Drawn  for  Labor  by  Congressman 
J.  M.  Baer.'  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  say  to  the  gentleman 
from  North  Dakota  that  if  I  believed  as  he  does,  that  the 
250  members  of  this  body  who  voted  for  the  Cummins-Esch 
bill,  and  President  Wilson,  who  signed  it,  are  as  corrupt  and 
as  unclean  as  he  represents  them  to  be  in  the  cartoons  he  is 
drawing  for  the  Plumb-plan  organ — I  say,  if  I  believed  as 
he  does,  I  would  resign  my  seat  to-day,  as  I  would  not 
want  to  contaminate  myself  in  such  a  presence."  [Loud 
and  long  applause.] 

Mr.  Baer  undertook  to  reply  to  Mr.  Cooper  and  to  justify 
his  cartoons  representing  Congress  as  working  in  the  inter- 
ests of  Wall  street  by  saying  that  the  president  of  the  Amer- 
ican Bankers'  Association  had  recently  stated  in  a  conven- 
tion that  the  bankers  had  written  five  or  six  provisions  into 
the  railroad  bill.  "Now,  as  the  bankers  are  the  looters  of 
the  railroads,"  Mr.  Baer  said,  "I  believe  it  would  be  logical 
and  consistent  for  me  to  show  that  because  the  bankers  of 
this  country  had  succeeded  in  writing  five  or  six  provisions 
into  the  bill  it  was  a  bill  practically  drawn  by  a  soviet  of 
bankers  in  Wall  street." 

Representative  Foster  also  took  up  the  discussion,  saying 
that  he  had  a  large  labor  constituency  and  had  voted  in  the 
way  that  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  desired  on  all 
recent  bills  in  which  it  was  interested  except  the  railroad 
bill,  yet  he  had  been  included  among  the  Congressmen  char- 
acterized by  the  labor  paper  as  those  who  had  voted  for  the 
"soviet  of  Wall  street."  "If  the  gentleman  from  North  Da- 
kota objects  to  his  company  in  the  House,"  he  said,  "there 
is  a  way  to  part  company  without  the  retirement  from  the 
House  of  the  250  members  who  supported  the  railroad  bill." 


Coal  Operators  Ask  Car  Service  Order 

EXERCISE  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission's 
powers  over  car  service  has  been  demanded  by  a  group 
of  coal  operators  in  the  form  of  a  petition  asking  the 
commission  to  make  effective  an  order  of  the  Commission 
on  Car  Service  before  the  federal  commission  has  worked  out 
its  own  policy  of  dealing  with  such  matters.  The  Harlan 
County  Coal  Operators'  Association,  the  Hazard  Coal  Oper- 
ators' Exchange,  the  Southern  Appalachian  Coal  Operators' 
Association  and  the  Western  Kentucky  Coal  Bureau  filed  a 
petition  with  the  commission  for  peremptory  orders  requiring 
defendant  carriers  to  return  promptly  the  open  top  cars 
belonging  to  the  Louisville  &  Nashville  and  to  deliver  daily 
a  reasonable  number  of  their  own  or  other  open  top  cars 
in  their  possession  to  that  road  until  such  time  as  the  open 
top  cars  of  the  Louisville  &  Nashville  may  be  returned  to  it 
in  sufficient  numbers  to  relieve  what  they  assert  to  be  an 
unprecedented  shortage  of  open  top  cars  at  mines  of  the 
complainants  served  by  the  Louisville  &  Nashville.  The 
commission  is  particularly  requested  to  make  effective  an 
order  of  the  Commission  on  Car  Service  directing  the  con- 
necting lines  to  deliver  to  the  Louisville  &  Nashville  at 
specified  junctions  each  day  245  empty  coal  cars  more  than 
they  receive  loaded  cars  from  the  Louisville  &  Nashville  and 
the  commission  is  asked  to  take  such  other  action  as  will 
meet  the  emergency  and  serve  the  public  interest. 

The  petition  asserts  that  during  March  the  Louisville  & 
Nashville  furnished  its  mines  only  46.85  per  cent  of  the 
empty  coal  cars  ordered  and  for  the  period  March  20  to  28 
there  were  due  to  this  road  under  the  orders  of  the  Com- 
mission on  Car  Service  4,619  cars,  indicating  that  its  orders 
were  not  receivins  serious  consideration. 
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Theodore  N.  Vail 

TmoDoki:  N.  Vail,  wliu  died  at  Johns  Hopkins  liosi)ital, 
Ualtimore,  Md.,  on  April  16,  hicamc  j)asident  of  the 
Anu-rican  Tck-phonc  &:  Iclegraph  Company  in  1907. 
Uv  IkuI  l)Cfn  with  the  Bill  telephone  system  from  its  bc- 
ginnint;  up  until  1890  anil  had  been  president  of  the  Amer- 
ican Telephone  &  Telegraph  Company  for  live  years  prior 
to  that  date.  When  he  came  back  to  the  company,  a  man 
of  about  62,  he  was  known  among  certain  number  of  people 
for  a  man  of  solid  achievements  but  he  could  hardly  have 
been  called  a  great  national  I'lgure.  He  had  founded  the 
railway  mail  service  and  had  helped  to  build  the  foundation 
for  the  American  Telephone  &  Telegraph  Company.  In  the 
thirteen  years,  from  1907  until  his  death  a  few  days  ago,  Mr. 
Vail  perfected  the  telephone  system  of  the  United  States. 
He  successfully  combated  advocates  of  the  government  own- 
ership of  telephones  and  telegraph  and  during  the  period  of 
corporation  baiting  and  bit- 
ter criticism  of  public  utili- 
ties he  developed  an  almost  — i^* 
complete  monopoly  which,  so  j^ 
far  from  earning  the  enmity  y 
of  its  patrons,  was  at  the  out-  / 
break  of  the  war,  almost  jk 
universally  conceded  to  be  a  M 
conspicuous   example  of  the 

public  benefits  accruing  from  t-. 

successful  private  operation. 
Much  of  the  credit  for  this 
remarkable  achievement  is 
due  to  Mr.  Vail  personally. 

He  had  this  advantage  as 
compared  with  the  railroads 
in  meeting  attacks  on  pri- 
vately owned  and  operated 
public  utilities.  The  tele- 
phone system  was  a  united 
whole.  There  were  well  run 
and  poorly  run  railroads, 
but  there  was  just  one  Bell 
System  and  that  was  extraor- 
dinarily well  run.  The  poli- 
cy toward  the  public  could 
be  arrived  at  without  com- 
promise between  varying 
opinions.  The  policy  adopt- 
ed by  the  American  Tele- 
phone &  Telegraph  Company 

was  a  concrete  expression  of  T.  N. 

Mr.  Vail's  personality. 

Outstanding  characteris- 
tics of  this  personality  were  his  courage,  openmindedness  and 
sense  of  justice.  He  had  a  passion  for  knowing  the  facts  in 
any  given  case  comparable  to  the  most  profound  scientific 
student,  but  he  differed  from  the  student  in  his  ability  to  use 
ascertained  facts  as  a  basis  for  action.  He  was  remarkably 
quick  to  act  when  action  became  necessary.  Furthermore, 
he  had  that  most  unusual  quality  of  courage  in  a  man  of 
action  which  permitted  him  to  explain  and  justify  his  actions. 
Possibly  the  very  fact  that  his  actions  were  based  on  thorough 
knowledge  of  all  the  facts  entering  into  a  situation  made  him 
both  capable  and  willing  to  lead  another  along  the  paths 
which  led  to  a  given  action. 

The  annual  reports  of  the  American  Telephone  &  Tele- 
graph Company  since  1906  are  among  the  most  interesting 
documents  in  the  history  of  American  business  enterprise. 
Mr.  Vail  wrote  these  reports  personally,  much  of  them  long- 
hand, and  they  were  a  work  of  great  care  and  precision.  Mr. 
Vail  in  these  reports  faced  the  possibilities  of  government 
ownership  of  the  telephones  squarely.     He  discussed  the  sub- 


ject i)ro  and  con  with  great  franknes.^  and  he  presented  tiic 
fundamental  economic  principles  which  entered  into  this  in- 
dustry with  perfect  clearness.  He  was  not  afraid  to  point 
out  the  factors  which  might  work  out  favorably  under  gov- 
ernment ownership.  He  met  criticism  of  his  j)olicies  squarely, 
and  he  discussed  the  situation  as. regards  his  competitors 
freely.  He  drove  home  the  logic  of  his  position  irresistibly. 
The  .American  Telephone  &  Telegraph  Company,  which 
is  the  holding  company  for  local  Bell  companies  and  is  the 
owner  and  operator  of  the  long  distance  telephone  system  of 
the  country,  carried  on  a  fairly  extensive  and  very  success- 
ful campaign  of  national  advertising  in  addition  to  obtaining 
a  wide  distrii)ution  among  all  classes  of  intelligent  people 
for  its  annual  report. 

It  is  not  the  province  of  the  Railway  Age  to  describe  and 
discuss  Mr.  Vail's  work  as  the  organizer  of  the  telephone  sys- 
tme.  Our  interest  lies  especially  in  his  way  of  meeting  the 
question   of  government  ownership  which  more  imminently 

threatened  the  telephone  and 
telegraph  than  it  ever  did 
railroads.  It  must  not  be 
forgotten,  however,  that  in 
his  fight  against  government 
ownership  Mr.  Vail  had  a 
record  of  achievement  in  pro- 
viding a  system  of  public 
service  so  nearly  perfect  that 
criticism  of  it  was  at  a  min- 
imum. In  his  relations  with 
state  commissions,  state 
legislatures  and  with  the  na- 
tional government,  the  Amer- 
ican Telephone  &  Telegraph 
Company  could  be  exhibited 
without  reservations.  In  a 
long  record  of  state  and  na- 
tional investigations  made 
into  the  telephone  business 
the  American  Telephone  & 
Telegraph  Company  has 
come  out  scathless.  During 
the  years  from  1907  until  the 
government  took  over  the 
telephone  system,  Mr.  Vail 
dominated  this  system  ex- 
clusively. 


Vail 


A  Middle-Class  Union. — 
This  is  what,  in  the  opinion  of 
Chauncey  M.  Depew,  chairman 
of  the  New  York  Central  (86 
years  old),  is  needed  to  estab- 
lish industrial  justice  in  the  United  States.  Speaking  before  the 
Merchants'  Association  of  New  York  City  on  April  14,  he  said: 
I  have  been  dealing  with  unions  all  my  life.  I  never  had 
any  trouble  with  them.  I  believe  in  them.  You  can  get 
down  to  a  fair,  square,  man-to-man  talk  with  them,  as  to 
what  is  needed  on  the  one  side,  on  the  other,  and  on  all  sides. 
But  there  is  one  thing  that  must  not  be  forgotten,  and  that 
is  that  no  section,  no  class,  no  occupation,  should  be  able  to 
prevent  the  people  in  other  occupations  from  exercising  their 
functions;  and  the  only  way  to  stop  that  is  to  have  a  new 
union  of  the  middle  class  men  and  the  middle  class  women 
of  this  country,  who  constitute  eighty  or  ninety  per  cent  of 
our  population.  Let  them  form  a  union  which  shall  declare 
that  all  classes  must  be  treated  fairly,  squarely,  rightly,  justly 
and  righteously. 


Those  railroads  don't  look  much  like  the  ones  that  were 
loaned  to  the  federal  government  a  few  years  ago.  Some  people 
never  are  careful  about  borrowed  articles. — Boston   Transcript. 


Long  Continued  Disturbance  of  Traffic  by  Strikes 

Strike  Leaders  Arrested ;  Slow  Restoration  of  Freight  Movements ; 
Situation  Hopeful,  but  Still  Confused 


THE  DISTURBANCE  of  railroad  passenger  traffic  in  and 
around  New  York  City  has  been  gradually  abated 
during  the  past  week  and  train  movements  are  now 
nearly  normal;  but  the  freight  situation  as  a  whole  con- 
tinues to  be  much  restricted;  there  has  been  marked  im- 
provement during  the  past  week  and  officers  of  the  different 
roads  give  out  hopeful  statements  each  day;  but  because 
of  the  widespread  congestion,  due  in  part  to  causes  other 
than  the  strikes,  the  task  of  catching  up  on  the  enormous 
number  of  delayed  shipments  is  difficult  and  slow.  Live 
stock  and  perishable  food  have  been  moved  with  tolerable 
success,  and  the  supply  of  coal  to  industries  has  been  kept 
up  with  an  approach  to  regularity,  and  there  have  been  few 
shut-downs  for  lack  of  fuel;  but  deliveries  of  other  freight 
are  still  far  behind. 

The   return  of   the   strikers   to   their   positions   has   been 
spasmodic   and   in  many   cases   apparently   with   only   half 


A  Group  of  Volunteer  Firemen 

formed  purpose.  Considerable  numbers  of  men  remained 
idle  and  continued  their  mass  meetings  up  to  Wednesday  of 
this  week,  and  train  operations  were  still  being  carried  on 
in  some  cases  by  the  aid  of  volunteer  college  students  and 
other  inexperienced  men.  In  suburban  passenger  service 
to  and  from  Jersey  City  numerous  crews  made  up  in  part 
of  these  amateurs  were  depended  on  every  day  for  more 
than  a  week. 

J.  J.  Mantell,  spokesman  for  the  General  Managers  As- 
sociation of  New  York,  said  on  Wednesday  that  road  train 
service,  both  passenger  and  freight,  was  nearing  normal; 
that  the  difficulties  still  remaining  were  confined  mostly  to 
the  freight  yards  on  the  waterfront;  and  that  these  yards 
were  between  40  and  50  per  cent  efficient.  The  railroads 
issued  a  joint  notice  at  New  York  on  Thursday,  April  15, 
notifying  all  men  who  had  left  their  work  to  return  by 
Sunday  noon  and  agreeing  to  take  back  without  prejudice 
those  who  had  not  participated  in  acts  of  violence  or  in- 
timidation. On  ISIonday  it  appeared  that  the  number  of 
men  responding  to  this  notice,  while  large,  was  not  satis- 
factory and  one  road,  the  Pennsylvania,  issued  another 
notice  on  Tuesday,  giving  the  strikers  until  Wednesday 
night  to  come  back  without  losing  their  seniority  rights. 
New  York   City   reporters  said   that  extension   of  the   time 


limit  was  general,  and  that  among  the  new  men  recruited 
for  train  service  were  many  drafted  from  sources  which 
the  railroad  managements  kept  secret. 

On  Wednesday  evening,  Mr.  Mantell,  replying  on  behalf 
of  the  railroads  to  representatives  of  the  four  principal 
brotherhoods,  declined  further  to  extend  the  time  limit 
within  which  employees  would  be  taken  back  without 
prejudice. 

J.  C.  Lincoln,  manager  of  the  Traffic  Bureau  of  the  Mer- 
chants' Association  of  New  York  estimated  that  the  com- 
mercial life  of  the  city  suffered  from  the  freight  congestion 
to  the  extent  of  $1,000,000  a  day.  He  told  of  innumerable 
complaints  made  by  merchants,  farmers,  and  others  in 
suburban  towns  and  manufacturing  cities  at  delays  of  coal 
and  merchandise. 

The  New  York  Central  announced  the  lifting  of  all  em- 
l)argo€s  except  to  and  from  New  York  City,  and  on  the 
West  Shore  Division  south  of  Newburgh,  on  Saturday  the 
17th. 

The  Hudson  &  Manhattan  Railroad,  operating  the  tubes 
from  Manhattan  to  Jersey  City  and  Hoboken,  resumed  a 
part  of  its  train  service  on  Sunday,  and  more  on  Monday 
and  Tuesday;  but  trains  were  run  only  in  the  daytime.  The 
increased  fares  recently  authorized  on  this  road  by  the  In- 
terstate Commerce  Commission  went  into  effect  on  the  re- 
sumption of  service,  and  at  once  the  newspapers  and  some 
organizations  of  passengers  seemed  to  have  lost  their  in- 
terest in  service  and  to  have  concentrated  on  rates;  and 
they  began  an  agitation  to  secure  the  revocation  of  the 
increases.     Each  of  these  tube  trains  carried  a  policeman. 

A  volunteer  fireman  on  the  Erie  is  said  to  have  received 
$550  as  a  gift  from  grateful  passengers,  of  whom  1,650  are 
said  to  have  been  on  the  train  fired  by  this  man.  On  the 
Central  of  New  Jersey  a  crew  of  four  men,  following  sev- 
eral days  of  voluntary  service  on  suburban  trains,  received 
a  purse  said  to  contain  $385. 

On  Wednesday  of  this  week  the  embargoes  on  express 
matter  were  lifted  at  many  places.  This  action  was  taken, 
even  while  still  there  was  much  congestion  and  delay,  in 
order  to  relieve  the  Post  Office  Department,  parcel  .post 
shipments  having  been  brought  into  the  post  offices  in  the 
large  cities  in  enormous  quantities.  In  Massachusetts  a 
manufacturer  shipped  by  post  at  one  time  enough  shoes  to 
fill  a  freight  car;  and  shirts  were  shipped  from  New  York 
in  similar  quantities.  Passengers  passing  through  the 
Grand  Central  Terminal,  New  York,  saw  the  unusual  sight 
of  long  strings  of  freight  cars  standing  at  the  platforms  to 
he  loaded  with  parcels. 

At  Philadelphia 

At  Philadelphia  the  officers  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania 
took  a  hand  in  the  negotiations,  and  William  J.  Tracey, 
chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Mediation  and  Arbitration  held  vari- 
ous conferences  with  officers  of  the  railroads.  The  Penn- 
sylvania issued  a  statement  on  Sunday  night  indicating 
that  Philadelphia  freight  yards  were  working  from  50  to 
75  per  cent  of  normal,  that  passenger  train  service  was  nor- 
mal except  to  New  York  and  that  even  there  a  through 
train  was  being  run  every  hour;  that  the  Altoona  district 
was  back  to  a  normal  basis,  Harrisburg  nearly  so,  and 
Baltimore  rapidly  improving.  At  the  company's  engine 
terminals  the  day  forces  were  at  work.  Many  freight  em- 
ijargoes  were  removed  on  Sunday.  The  Pennsylvania  em- 
ployed scores  of  students  from  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
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vania  ami  |iilm>  ll()|)kiiis,  as  wi'll  as  Iroin  rriiiicton,  and 
also  somi-  Irom  otluT  colli-gcs. 

The  strikers  on  tlio  rhila(lc'li)hia  &  Reading,  including 
sli()i)m('n,  were  said  to  nuinl)er  ,>,()0();  tlicse  all  voted  on 
Saturday  to  return  to  work,  foUowint;  conlerences  between 
the  olTuers  of  the  road  and  State  Mediator  Trarey. 

S.muiel  Rea,  president  of  the  i'ennsylvania  Railroad, 
writing  to  the  president  of  Princeton  University  e.\prc.ss- 
ing  the  thanks  of  the  road  for  the  voluntar)'  services  of 
students,  said: 

"The  work  done  by  the  Princeton  boys  during  the  rail- 
road strike  was  wonderful  and  their  spirit  is  beyond  praise. 
The  pui)lic  need  had  no  fear  of  Bolshcviki  with  the  young 
men  of  the  country  at  its  back,  but  the  present  disturbance 
is  a  warning  to  the  pc>ople  to  look  alive  and  try  to  discover 
tlie  true  needs  and  the  underlying  causes  of  the  grievances  of 
the  great  number  of  honest,  law-abiding  railroad  men  who 
are  ser\Mng  their  country  at  this  time  by  remaining  at  work 
and  refusing  to  treat  their  solemn  obligations  as  scraps  of 
paper. 

"The  public  will  no  doubt  l)e  called  upon  to  pay  the 
proper  cost  of  adjusting  railroad  wages,  but  if  they  are  wise 
they  will  first  insist  on  knowing  why  a  "green"  hand  from 
Princeton  can  produce  a  greater  output  than  many  of  the 
skilled  laborers  are  now  producing,  since  the  cost  to  the 
public  of  decreased  output  is  quite  likely  to  exceed  the  cost 
of  increased  wages." 

The  Chicago  Situation 

The  strike  of  switchmen  and  switch  tenders,  which  started 
in  the  Chicago  switching  district  and  spread  throughout  the 
country  has  been  featured  during  the  past  week  by  the  ar- 
rest of  leaders  of  the  Chicago  Yardmen's  Association  and 
the  United  Enginemen's  Association,  the  organizations 
which  have  been  behind  the  walkout,  and  the  gradual  col- 
lapse of  the  strike.  As  the  result  of  these  developments 
traffic  conditions  at  Chicago  have  been  slowly  improving, 
the  number  of  men  returning  to  work  increasing  from  day 
to  day. 

John  Grunau,  organizer  and  president  of  the  Chicago 
Yardmen's  Association,  H.  E.  Reading,  chairman  of  the 
board  of  directors  of  the  United  Enginemen's  Association, 
and  the  other  leaders  in  the  unauthorized  walk  out  were 
arrested  on  April  IS,  charged  with  the  violation  of  sec- 
tions of  the  Lever  act  making  it  unlawful  to  conspire,  com- 
bine, agree  or  arrange  with  any  other  person  to  limit  facili- 
ties for  transporting,  supplying  or  dealing  in  the  necessities 
of  life.  All  of  the  men  were  taken  by  operatives  of  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  and  none  resisted  arrest.  After  being 
arraigned  the  men  were  given  their  liberty  to  secure  bonds. 

Chronological  Narrative 

In  the  Railway  Age  of  April  16  (page  1183),  the  strike 
situation  at  Chicago  was  described  in  chrcmological  order 
up  to  and  including  April  14.  The  developments  since  that 
time  in  their  daily  order  have  been  as  follows: 

Wednesday  April  14. — Late  in  the  afternoon  John  Grunau 
and  other  leaders  of  the  Chicago  Yardmen's  Association 
were  arrested.  All  of  the  men  denied  the  charges  under 
which  they  were  arrested  and  many  indicated  that  they  were 
ignorant  of  violation  of  the  federal  statutes.  Insofar  as  the 
traffic  conditions  at  Chicago  are  concerned  the  break  in  the 
strike  began  to  be  apparent.  The  movement  of  perishables 
and  other  necessary  commodities  began  to  approach  nor- 
mal because  of  the  increases  recorded  in  the  number  of  men 
returning  and  in  the  traffic  handled,  both  of  which  were 
noted  in  the  Railway  Age  of  April  16  (page  1188). 

Thursday,  April  15. — A  list  of  those  arrested  by  federal 
operatives  late  Wednesday  was  made  public.  Among  those 
for  whom  warrants  were  issued  and  who  were  arrested  were 
the  following: 


joiui  Grunau,  ])resident  and  organizer  of  Chicago  Yard- 
men's Association;  Harold  K.  Reading,  chairman  of  iioanl 
of  directors,  Fred  L.  Schullz,  \'uv  ciiairman  and  Michael 
Elgass,  treasurer  of  the  U'nited  Enginemen's  As.socia- 
tion;  Martin  J.  Kenney,  vice  president  of  the  (Chicago 
Yardmen's  Association;  A.  W.  Cassedy,  subsecretary  of  the 
Chicago  Yardmen's  As.sociation;  William  L.  Hond,  .se(r< 
tary  of  the  ('hicago  Yardmen's  As.sociation;  H.  W.  Dahlijy, 
secretary  of  the  United  Enginemen's  Association;  Joseph 
Scott,  trustee  of  the  Chicago  Yardmen's  As.s(xiation;  Will- 
iam Larrabell,  treasurer  of  the  Chicago  Yardmen's  Associa- 
tion; F.  S.  LfK'kwood,  chairman  of  the  speakers'  l)ureau, 
Chicago  Yardmen's  Association;  R.  S.  Murphy,  chairman 
of  the  pul)licity  committee,  Chicago  Yardmen's  A.ssociation; 
Elmer  Uidwell,  member  of  the  Chicago  Yardmen's  Associa- 
tion and  ex-presidcnt  of  the  United  Railway  Yardmen;  H. 
A.  Daley,  director  of  the  I'nited  Enginemen's  Association; 
John  Devoy,  director  of  the    L'nited   Enginemen's  Associa- 


Residents   of   Morristown,   N.   J.,  Who   Acted   as   Volunteer 
Firemen  on  the   Lackawanna 

Left  to  Right,  John  Stedman,  \'ice-President  of  the  Prudential  Life  Insur- 
ance   Company,    and    Alfred    Maury.      Lower    Step,    Captain    Henry    Rawle. 

tion.  Seven  of  those  arrested  were  released  on  bonds  of  $1,000 
each  and  the  remainder  were  released  on  their  own  recog- 
nizance to  report  later  in  the  day  with  bondsmen.  Follow- 
ing his  arrest,  Grunau  issued  a  statement  reiterating  his 
contention  that  members  of  his  organization  had  left  their 
positions  voluntarily  and  the  movement  could  not  therefore 
be  called  a  strike.  Later  in  the  day  Grunau  refused  to 
give  bail  and  indicated  his  desire  to  be  held  in  custody. 

Friday,  April  16. — This  unexpected  development  in  the 
situation,  coupled  with  the  fact  that  the  Brotherhood  of 
Railroad  Trainmen,  of  which  many  of  the  strikers  are  mem- 
ijers,  issued  an  ultimatum  that  all  members  must  be  back  at 
work  by  midnight  Sunday  or  forfeit  their  membership  in 
the    organization,    resulted    in    a    substantial    improvement. 
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Tli;s  improvement  was  noted  in  the  daily  statement  issued 
by  and  on  behalf  of  the  railroads  which  showed  481  switching 
engines  in  service  as  compared  with  443  the  previous  day, 
or  better  than  60  per  cent  of  the  normal  number  of  engines 
in  service.  The  passenger  and  suburban  business  continued 
unaffected.  The  movement  of  live  stock  into  the  stock  yards 
had  been  restored  to  normal,  the  receipts  for  24  hours  total- 
ing 798  cars.  The  movement  of  live  stock  to  easter  points 
was  likewise  normal,  there  being  121  cars  moved.  Approxi- 
mately 60  per  cent  or  180  cars  of  the  normal  movement  of 
fresh  meat  from  the  stock  yards  to  western  points  was 
moved  on  Friday. 

Saturday,  April  17. — All  available  reports  indicated  a 
further  gradual  return  of  traffic  to  normal.  The  number  of 
switch  engines  in  service  was  increased  to  495  as  compared 
with  481  Friday.  Receipts  of  live  stock  were  above  the 
normal  Saturday's  receipts,  450  cars  being  received  and 
the  movement  to  eastern  points  was  normal,  180  ca,rs. 
Fresh   meat   to   Eastern   points   showed    continued    improve- 


Champion  Bike  Rider  Serves  as  Volunteer  Fireman 

Left  to  Right,  Engineer  Patrick  Ash,  Frank  Kramer,  and  Mayor  Charles  H. 
Martens    of    East    Orange,    N.    J.,    in    tiie    cab    of    a    Lackawanna    locomotive. 

ment,  being  244  cars,  or  approximately  75  per  cent  of  nor- 
mal number.  John  Grunau  and  other  strike  leaders,  ar- 
rested on  April  15,  were  again  released  on  their  own 
recognizance  although  they  had  repeatedly  refused  to  give 
bail.  The  hearing  on  the  case  was  scheduled  for  April  24. 
The  appointment  of  the  new  Railroad  Labor  Board  and 
its  assembling  on  this  day  was  expected  to  lead  to  a  definite 
break  in  the  ranks  of  the  strikers.  This,  however,  did  not 
materialize. 

Freight  Handlers  Threaten  Strike 

Monday,  April  19. — Another  factor  entered  at  this  time 
to  further  the  return  of  men,  namely,  the  issuance  of  ultima- 
tums by  several  of  the  railroads  involved  that  if  the  strikers 
did  not  return  to  work  by  designated  days  they  would  lose 
their  seniority  rights  and  their  places  would  be  filled  by  new 
men.  On  the  other  hand,  the  freight  handlers  in  the  Chi- 
cago district  after  meetings,  issued  a  statement  demanding 
the  re-establishment  of  certain  differentials  between  truckers, 
stowers  and  callers  wiped  out  in  the  various  awards  made  by 
the  United  States  Railroad  Administration.  In  reply  to  these 
demands  a  statement  was  issued  by  the  General  Managers' 
Association  of  Chicago  setting  forth  that  although  it  is  im- 
possible under  the  present  conditions  for  the  managers  to 
treat  with  the  freight  handlers  on  this  subject,  the  conten- 
tions of  the  employees  were  justified.  The  statement  further 
recommended  that  the  Labor  Board  give  immediate  and  fa- 


vorable consideration  to  the  men's  demands.  Insofar  as  the 
strike  of  the  switchmen  is  concerned,  the  situation  continued 
to  improve  gradually.  Approximately  526  crews  reported 
for  work  as  compared  with  495  crews  on  Saturday  and  the 
normal  number,  765.  The  movement  of  livestock  inbound 
totaled  1,112  cars,  equaling  the  average  on  Monday,  the 
heaviest  day  of  the  week. 

Tuesday,  April  20. — The  improvement  in  the  situation 
continued  there  being  568  crews  operating,  as  compared 
with  526  the  previous  day.  The  movement  of  inbound  coal 
and  live  stock,  the  barometers  of  traffic  conditions,  also 
showed  substantial  improvement.  The  number  of  live  stock 
cars  brought  into  the  stock  yards  totaled  1,420.  In  addition, 
1,200  cars  of  coal  were  brought  into  Chicago.  The  latest 
reports  showed  that  418  switchmen  had  returned  to  work  in 
the  Chicago  district. 

Wednesday. — The  summary  of  the  situation  issued  by  the 
railroads  on  Wednesday  showed  582  switching  crews  at  work 
as  compared  with  568  the  previous  day.  About  60  brake- 
men  returned  to  work,  bringing  the  total  up  to  471  returned. 
Livestock  arrivals  amounted  to  777  cars,  or  100  more  than 
last  year.  Fresh  meat  and  livestock  were  moved  eastward 
in  normal  volume,  410  cars  being  sent  out.  Coal  arriving 
at  Chicago  amounted  to  1,448  cars. 

John  Grunau,  in  jail  at  Joliet,  was  released  and  started 
for  Chicago.  A  mass  meeting  was  announced  at  which  promi- 
nent men  of  the  city  were  to  address  the  strikers  in  an  effort 
to  induce  them  to  return  to  work,  but  the  meeting  was  broken 
up  by  hecklers,  demanding  the  presence  of  Grunau,  and 
charging  that  their  temporary  leaders  had  betrayed  their  cause. 
Grunau  was  expected  to  address  a  meeting,  as  soon  as  one 
could  be  arranged,  with  a  view  to  getting  the  men  to  return 
to  work  pending  acceptance  of  the  demands  which  have  been 
made  by  the  established  brotherhoods. 

Additional  warrants  have  been  issued  for  leaders  in  the 
strike  movement. 

The  situation  at  other  points  in  the  Middle  West  has,  to  a 
large  extent,  closely  followed  the  course  of  the  strike  in  Chi- 
cago. Its  effectiveness  at  these  points  has  fluctuated  in  pro- 
portion to  the  tone  of  the  press  notices  regarding  conditions 
at  Chicago.  However,  at  the  present  time  traffic  through  the 
country  is  gradually  returning  to  normal  and  it  has  been  pre- 
dicted by  railroad  officers  in  close  touch  with  the  conditions 
that  the  strike  fever  will  burn  itself  out  within  a  few  days, 
as  the  fallacy  of  attempting  to  ignore  the  machinery  for  the 
handling  of  such  matters  set  up  by  the  Transportation  Act 
is  recognized  by  the  men. 


Burning  of  the  Missouri  Pacific  Station  at  Little  Rock,  Ark., 
April  7,  1920 
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The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  section  of  the  American  Asso- 
ciation Dt  ciiKineer>  lias  postponed  its  second  annual  conven- 
tion, scheduled  lor  April  17,  :it  Pittsburgh,  I'a.,  on  account  of 
the  strike   situaiion   throughout  the  country. 

The  Senate  on  April  20  passed  the  army  reorganization 
bill  with  a  provision  for  separate  construction  and  transporta- 
tion services.  The  House  had  passed  the  bill  placing  these 
services  under  the  Quartermaster  Corps. 

One  hundred  car  record  clerks  of  the  Pennsylvania  Rail- 
road who,  witli  their  office,  have  moved  from  Pittsburgh  to 
Philadelphia,  are  to  have  lodgings  in  houses  now  vacant  in 
a  "sliipyard  village"  near  Gloucester  City,   N.  J. 

The  new  headhouse  of  the  St.  Paul  (Minn.),  Union  Station, 
\va>  opened  tor  business  on  Sunday,  .\pril  4.  This  structure, 
costing  $1,500,000,  is  a  part  of  the  extensive  general  terminal 
improvenieiit  in  St.  Paul,  to  be  completed  in  1923,  and  to  cost 
over  fourteen  millions. 

Silk  to  the  amount  of  six  tons  and  valued  at  over  $200,000 
was  seized  by  the  police  at  Maspeth,  Long  Island,  on  the 
night  of  April  20  and  five  men  were  arrested.  The  silk  is 
said  to  have  been  stolen  from  freight  cars  in  the  New  York 
Central  yard,  Manhattan,  on   March  8. 

The  passenger  station  of  the  Missouri  Pacific  at  Little 
Rock,  Ark.,  was  destroyed  by  fire  on  the  night  of  April  7, 
only  the  walls  of  the  building  being  left  standing.  The  loas, 
including  furniture,  equipment  and  baggage,  is  estimated  at 
nearly  $1,000,000.  The  station  was  built  in  1909,  at  a  cost  of 
$750,000. 

William  J.  Leonard,  Ohio  State  Fire  Marshal,  Columbus, 
Oliio,  has  recently  issued  a  pamphlet  under  the  auspices  of 
his  department  containing  suggestions  for  combating  losses 
from  fire  on  steam  and  interurban  railways.  The  pamphlet 
contains  fire  fighting  and  fire  prevention  suggestions  for  the 
protection  of  stations,  rights  of  way,  freight  and  express 
sheds,  trestles  and  bridges,  etc. 

The  Michigan  Central,  one  of  the  principal  carriers  of  the 
automobile  traffic  from  Detroit,  Mich.,  to  other  points,  owns 
approximately  13,643  automobile  cars.  However,  its  loca- 
tion statement,  that  of  .\pril  1,  shows  that  only  842  of  these 
cars,  in  other  words,  but  65/2  per  cent  of  its  total  ownership, 
was  on  its  lines.  .'\s  a  result  of  this  car  shortage,  thousands 
of  new  automobiles  are  being  run  to  their  destinations  by 
their  own  power. 

Destruction  of  highway  bridges  by  overloading  is  a  pos- 
sible sequel  to  the  recent  railroad  congestion,  as  brought  out 
by  a  report  from  Wilmington,  Del.,  where  the  county  engi- 
neer has  received  numerous  reports  of  bridges  on  the  county 
roads  broken  down  or  damaged  by  the  sudden  and  large 
increase  of  automobile  freight  traffic  incident  to  the  gen- 
eral imposition  of  embargoes  on  the  transportation  of  freight 
by  railroad.  Two  bridges  between  Blackbird  and  Smyrna 
w-ere  put  out  of  commission  by  the  passage  of  twenty-ton 
loads,  producing  strains  for  which  the  structures  were  not 
intended. 

John  J.  Dempsey,  former  vice-president  of  the  Brooklyn 
Rapid  Transit  Company,  was  tried  last  week  in  the  Supreme 
Court  of  New  York,  at  Mi.neola,  on  a  charge  of  manslaughter 
in  connection  with  the  derailment  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  on 
November  1,  1918,  when  92  passengers  were  killed;  and  the 
jury,  after  deliberating  three  hours,  acquitted  him.  Vice- 
president  Dempsey  had  been  on  trial  before  but  there  was  a 
disagreement  of  the  jury.  Three  other  persons  had  been  tried 
for  manslaughter  in  connection  with  this  derailment  and  all 


have  been  acquitted;  T.  I',  liiewett,  division  superintendent; 
Anthony  Luciano,  motorman,  and  W.  S.  Menden,  chief  en- 
gineer. Colonel  T.  S.  Williams,  president  of  the  company, 
is  still  muler  indictment. 

The  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford  announces  new 
tinietaijlcs  for  Sunday,  April  25,  and  it  is  understood  that  in 
New  England  a  considerable  number  of  trains  are  to  be  run 
one  hour  earlier  than  at  present  in  order  to  accommodate  the 
people  when  they  adopt  summer  tiiTic.  A  law  has  been  passed 
in  Massachusetts  establishing  the  60th  meridian  as  the  stand- 
ard of  the  State,  beginning  April  25,  but  there  is  a  suit  in 
court  asking  for  an  injunction  on  the  ground  that  this  law, 
being  in  conflict  with  the  federal  law  regulating  the  time  of 
the  railroads,  is  repugnant  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States.    The  suit  is  brought  mainly  in  the  interest  of  farmers. 

A  loaf  of  bread,  worth  five  cents,  picked  up  by  a  passenger 
in  a  car  of  a  train  of  the  New  York  Consolidated  Railroad 
Company,  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  was  the  principal  "exhibit"  in 
a  newspaper  report  published  last  week,  telling  of  five  years 
of  litigation.  The  passenger,  Foulke,  in  July,  1915,  found 
a  package;  the  owner  had  left  the  car;  Foulke  refused  the 
request  of  a  trainman  to  turn  the  package  over  to  the  com- 
pany, and  was  thereupon  arrested,  and  was  held  in  $500  bail 
in  court  on  a  charge  of  petit  larceny.  At  the  trial  it  appeared 
that  the  package  contained  only  a  loaf  of  bread.  The  man 
was  acquitted,  and  then  he  sued  the  railroad  company  for 
causing  his  arrest.  He  lost  his  case,  however,  and  the  deci- 
sion in  favor  of  the  company  has  now  been  affirmed  by  the 
highest  court  in  the  state. 

G.  H.  Parker,  controller  of  the  Railroad  Administration, 
has  issued  to  railroads  instructions  for  their  guidance  in  pre- 
paring vouchers  for  claims — on  account  of  judgments, 
awards,  etc.,  rendered  since  February  29 — for  sums  due  to 
claimants  from  the  United  States  on  account  of  transactions  ' 

which  took  place  while  the  railroads  were  in  the  hands  of 
the  government;  this  in  pursuance  of  circular  No.  143,  noticed  t 

in  the  Railway  Age  of  April  16,  page  1211.  By  that  circular 
the  carriers  were  notified  not  to  make  such  payments  from 
federal  funds  in  their  hands,  the  transportation  act  (section 
206)  having  provided  that  payment  must  be  made  out  of  the 
revolving  fund,  provided  for  by  section  210.  Payments  are  to 
be  made  by  the  treasurer  of  the  Railroad  Administration, 
acting  as  a  disbursing  officer  of  the  treasury  department. 

Thomas  J.  Curley,  flagman  of  the  passenger  train  of  the 
Canadian  Pacific  which  was  run  into  by  a  following  train  near 
Corbeil,  Ont.,  on  January  25,  was  tried  in  the  Supreme  Court 
of  Ontario  on  April  9,  on  a  charge  of  criminal  negligence, 
and  was  acquitted.  Reports  printed  at  the  time  of  the  collision 
indicated  that  Curley  had  gone  back  and  had  put  torpedoes 
on  the  rail,  but  that  these  either  had  not  exploded  or  had 
exploded  and  had  not  been  heard  by  the  engineman;  and 
Curley  was  said  to  have  gone  back,  about  a  half  hour  after 
the  collision  and  picked  up  the  fragments  of  the  torpedoes. 
The  attorney  general  of  Ontario  prosecuted  Curley  on  the 
strength  of  statements,  made  at  the  inquest  on  the  collision, 
which,  it  is  understood,  tended  to  show  that  Curley  had  not 
gone  back  a  reasonable  distance  and  had  not  put  down  the 
torpedoes. 

The  United  Brotherhood  of  Maintenance  of  Way  Em- 
ployees and  Railway  Shop  Laborers  has  been  temporarily 
suspended  by  the  American  Federation  of  Labor.  .Accord- 
ing to  E.  F.  Grable,  grand  president  of  the  organization,  its 
charter  has  been  temporarily  suspended  owing  to  jurisdic- 
tion disputes  which  have  arisen.  However,  according  to  Mr. 
Grable,  the  United  Brotherhood  of  Maintenance  of  Way 
Employees  and  Railway  Shop   Laborers  will  send  delegates 
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to  the  convention  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  at 
Montreal,  Que.,  next  June,  where  these  questions  of  dispute 
will  be  settled.  Several  changes  have  taken  place  in  the  offi- 
cers of  the  organization,  Allen  E.  Barker,  grand  president, 
and  George  Seal,  grand  secretary  and  treasurer,  having  re- 
signed. Mr.  Grable  has  succeeded  Mr.  Barker  and  F.  J. 
Pegg,  has  succeeded  Mr.  Seal. 

The  American  Brotherhood  of  Maintenance  of  Way  Em- 
ployees, founded  and  organized  at  Bonne  Terre,  Mo.,  in 
1916,  as  the  American  Brotherhood  of  Railway  Trackmen 
and  amalgamated  with  the  United  Brotherhood  of  Mainte- 
nance of  Way  Employees  and  Railway  Shop  Laborers  in 
July,  1919,  is  now  being  reorganized  as  a  separate  body. 
Resolutions  adopted  by  the  Grand  Lodge  of  the  new  organ- 
ization state  that  the  United  Brotherhood  of  Maintenance  of 
Way  Employees  and  Railway  Shop  Laborers  has  not  lived 
up  to  certain  agreements  reached  when  the  amalgamation 
of  the  two  bodies  was  made,  and  that  the  amalgamation  itself 
was  consummated  by  the  United  Brotherhood  after  false 
representations  had  been  made.  The  new  organization  has 
applied  to  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  for  affiliation 
with  that  body.  Robert  H.  Eaves,  organizer  and  former 
president  of  the  American  Brotherhood  of  Railway  Trackmen, 
is  the  grand  president  of  the  new  organization. 

Samuel  Gompers,  president  of  the  American  Federation 
of  Labor,  has  been  misrepresented.  A  report  that  he  has 
issued  a  public  statement  of  his  approval  of  public  ownership 
of  railroads,  or  of  the  Plumb  plan,  has  gained  considerable 
circulation  during  the  past  week,  with  some  assistance  from 
one  of  Mr.  Hearst's  papers.  The  report  is  based  on  the  fact 
that  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  has  reprinted  in 
pamphlet  form  an  editorial  entitled  "Labor's  Political  Ban- 
ner Unfurled,"  written  by  Mr.  Gompers  for  the  American 
Federationist,  with  the  insertion  of  a  sentence  (which  did 
not  appear  in  the  original  editorial)  stating  that  the  Ameri- 
can Federation  of  Labor,  at  its  convention  in  June,  1919,  had 
"declared  in  favor  of  ownership  or  control  of  railroads  by 
the  United  States  Government."  An  examination  of  the 
pamphlet  does  not  disclose  any  statement  of  Mr.  Gompers' 
opinion  on  the  subject  which  would  indicate  any  change  in 
his  opinion  as  previously  expressed  that  personally  he  does 
not  believe  in  government  ownership. 

Lehigh  Valley  Maintained  Passenger 

Service  Despite  Strike 

The  Railway  Age  has  been  informed  that  it  made  a  griev- 
ous blunder  in  its  reference  to  the  Lehigh  Valley's  passenger 
service  during  the  strike,  which  was  given  on  page  1186  of  the 
issue  of  April  16,  in  the  article  entitled  "Transportation  Tied 
Up  By  Unauthorized  Strikes."  The  reference  in  question  pur- 
ported to  give  the  passenger  train  situation  up  to  Wednesday, 
April  14,  and  read :  "Lehigh  Valley. — This  road  does  not 
operate  much  commuter  service.  The  through  trains  were  run- 
ning off  schedule  and  trains  from  Pennsylvania  Station,  New 
York,  were  annulled." 

The  statement  was  incorrect.  The  Lehigh  Valley  annulled 
none  of  its  passenger  service  out  of  Pennsylvania  Station  and 
trains  were  delayed  only  slightly  on  the  first  three  days  of  the 
strike.  Afterward  the  road  was  able  to  maintain  its  passenger 
train  schedule  without  inconvenience  to  passengers  despite  the 
great  difficulties  attendant  upon  the  nature  of  the  strike. 

The  Shortage  of  Cars  in  Canada 

The  Railway  Association  of  Canada  has  issued  a  circular 
stating  that  it  is  most  desirable  that  no  obstacle  should  be  placed 
in  way  of  the  prompt  return  of  empty  Canadian  cars  to  home 
rails  and  therefore  until  further  notice  Canadian  railways  should 
continue  to  accept  empty  Canadian  equipment  from  United 
States  railways  at  any  junction  point  regardless  of  ownership. 

On  April  1,  according  to  the  Railway  Association  of  Canada, 
there  were  63.783  Canadian  cars  on  lines  in  the  United  States, 
as  compared  with  42.415  United  States  cars  on  Canadian  lines, 
an  ad\erse  balance  against  the  Canadian  lines  of  21,368  cars. 

C.  P.  Riddell,  general  secretary  of  the  association,  in  outlining 
the  situation  stated  that  there  are  many  thousands  of  carloads 
of  forest  and  mine  products  piled  up  in  Canada  waiting  move- 


ment to  the  United  States.  The  Railway  Association  of  Canada 
has  been  working  with  the  Commission  on  Car  Service  of  the 
American  Railroad  Association  in  an  attempt  to  relieve  the 
situation  in  Canada,  but,  owing  to  the  many  operating  difficulties 
on  lines  in  the  United  States  during  the  past  few  months,  sub- 
stantial improvement  has  not  been  made. 

Signal  Division — A.  R.  A. 

Nominees  for  officers  of  the  American  Railroad  Association, 
Signal  Division,  to  be  voted  on  at  the  next  annual  meeting  have 
been  selected  by  the  nominating  committee  and  are  announced 
by  H.  S.  Balliet,  secretary,  as  follows:  Chairman  of  the  Divi- 
sion, F.  W.  Pfleging  (U.  P.)  ;  first  vice-chairman,  F.  B.  Wiegand 
(N.  Y.  C.)  ;  second  vice-chairman,  C.  A.  Christofferson  (N.  P.). 
For  members  of  the  committee  of  direction,  to  serve  three 
years,  the  following  are  nominated:  C.  J.  Kelloway  (A.  C.  L.)  ; 
W.  E.  Boland  (S.  P.)  ;  J.  B.  Latimer  (C.  B.  &  Q.)  ;  C.  R.  Hodg- 
don   (C    P.). 

Increasing   Locomotive  Operating  Efficiency 

Several   typographical    errors    occurred   in   the   article    on    the 
above   subject   by   R.   S.   Mounce,   printed   on   page    1191    of  the 
issue  of  April   16.     On  page   1193   the   first  formula   in  the  first 
column  should  have   read  : 
70-ton  cars — 

P  P 

Train   load   (tons)    =  — ,  instead  of  — 
R  r 

On  page  1194  the  first  line  in  the  second  column  should  have 
referred  to  Fig.  3  instead  of  Fig.  2, 

On  page  1195  the  first  table  in  the  first  column  should  have 
been  headed  Equated  Loading  for  10,000  lb.  Tractive  Effort,  in- 
stead of  Equated  Loading  for  Class  S-4.  This  applies  also  to 
the  first  table  under  Fig.  4  in  the  same  column. 

The  first  table  on  page  1196  should  have  read  Equated  Load- 
ing for  10,000  lb.  Tractive  Effort,  instead  of  Equated  Loading 
for  Class  R-2. 


American  Association  of  Engineers 

The  American  Association  of  Engineers  has  prepared  a  tenta- 
tive program  for  its  fifth  annual  convention  to  be  held  at  the 
Planters'  hotel,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  on  May  10  and  11.  Among  the 
subjects  which  will  be  discussed,  according  to  this  tentative  pro- 
gram, are  the  following:  Shall  a  special  charge  for  special 
service  be  made  by  the  employment  department ;  a  permanent 
home  for  A.  A.  E.,  what  part  shall  A.  .A.  E.  take  in  the  Presi- 
dential campaign ;  Americanization  and  man  power  engineer- 
ing; the  federal  department  of  A.  A.  E.,  at  Washington;  op- 
portunities for  the  engineer  in  civil,  structural,  mechanical,  min- 
ing and  chemical  fields;  unity  of  the  engineering  profession  in 
the  United  States.  In  addition  to  these  subjects,  group  meetings 
will  be  held,  one  of  which,  a  meeting  for  railroad  engineers,  will 
be  held  at  8.00  p.  m.,  on  the  first  day  of  the  convention. 

Annual  Meeting  of  Chamber  of  Commerce 

of  the  United  States 

The  railroad  question  will  be  one  of  the  important  features 
on  the  program  of  the  eighth  annual  meeting  of  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce  of  the  United  States  to  be  held  at  Atlantic  City, 
N.  J.,  from  April  26  to  29. 

Group  I  of  the  seven  group  meetings  to  be  held  on  the  after- 
noon of  April  27  will  be  devoted  entirely  to  railroads.  The 
chairman  of  the  meeting  will  be  George  A.  Post,  president  of 
the  Standard  Coupler  Company,  New  York,  and  chairman  of  the 
Chamber's  railroad  committee,  and  the  secretary,  Richard  Water- 
man, secretary  to  the  railroad   committee. 

Papers  will  be  delivered  as  follows: 

Report  of  Railroad  Committee,  by  George  A.  Post. 

Railroad  Consolidation,  by  John  E.  Oldham,  of  Oldham,  Mer- 
rill &  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Car  Supply  and  Car  Service,  by  Charles  E.  Lee,  transportation 
engineer  of  Ford,  Bacon  &  Davis  Corporation,  New  York. 

Mr.  Post  will  also  deliver  a  paper  on  the  subject  of  the  rail- 
roads before  the  general  session  on  the  morning  of  April  28, 
dealing  with   Transportation  in  Relation  to  Production. 

The  meeting  will  be  divided  into  general  and  group  sessions 
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and  will  ilciil  i)articiilarly  wit!)  means  to  increase  production  in 
the  country's  industries.  Thj  Rroup  sessions  will  total  eleven 
in  number,  including,  besides  railroads,  sliippiuK.  cost  accounting, 
foreini;  commerce,  finance,  domestic  distribution,  the  business 
press,  highways,  indusiri.il  production,  civic  development  and 
insurance. 

The  Mechanical  Conventions 

The  ^reat  deinanil  for  si>aec  at  the  exhibit  of  tiic  Railway 
Supply  Manufacturers'  Association  in  connection  with  the  June 
Mechanical  lonventions  at  Atlantic  City,  June  9  lo  16,  has 
necessitated  an  expansion  of  the  space  to  be  used  to  99,817  sq.  ft. 
This  compares  with  93,499  sq.  ft.  used  in  1919,  and  is  made  pos- 
sible by  the  use  of  6,706  sc].  ft.  in  the  main  building  balcony  of 
Young's  Million  Dollar  Pier.  Up  to  April  13  space  had  been 
assigned  to  335  exhibitors,  to  which  inimber  may  be  added  firms 
securing  space  with  others  who  have  already  had  their  space 
assigned  to  them.  There  were  applications  this  year  for  at  least 
30,000  sq.  ft.  more  than  the  exhibit  committee  had  available,  and 
it  was  necessary  in  a  great  many  instances  to  curtail  the  amount 
oJ  space  allotted  to  some  of  the  applicants  in  order  to  take  care 
ot  a  greater  number.  There  are  still  25  or  30  concerns  on  the 
waiting  list  at  this  time. 

J.  D.  Conway,  secretary  of  the  association  draws  attention  to 
the  fact  that  the  record  breaking  attendance  which  is  expected 
has  already  exhausted  the  reservations  at  many  of  the  hotels. 
There  are  still  some  hotel  rooms  available,  however,  at  the 
Breakers.  St.  Charles,  Strand,  etc.  Mr.  Conway  has  ofifered  to 
be  of  assistance  in  the  matter  and  suggests  that  those  who  have 
not  yet  secured  their  reservations  might  find  it  of  value  to  com- 
municate with  his  office  at   1841    Oliver  building,   Pittsburgh. 

President  George  R.  Carr  of  the  Association  has  supplied 
the  following  additional  details: 

At  the  present  time,  the  largest  hotels,  namely,  the  Marl- 
borough-BIenheim,  Traymore,  Dennis,  Brighton  and  Cha!- 
fonte,  have  made  assignments,  filling  the  hotels  to  capacity. 

Rooms  are  still  available  at  the  following  hotels  on  the 
boardwalk:  the  St.  Charles,  Strand,  the  Breakers,  Alamac, 
Ambassador  and  Chelsea.  The  Supply  Association  has  ar- 
ranged to  have  the  Hotel  Esplanade  which  is  directly  beyond 
the  Chelsea  opened  for  the  convention.  This  hotel  does  not 
regularly  open  until  July  1.  This  hotel  has  250  rooms  with 
60  private  baths,  running  water  in  all  rooms  and  swimming 
pool  in  hotel.     American  plan  rates  $6.00  to  $10.00  per  day. 

There  are  many  good  hotels  located  off  the  boardwalk, 
among  which  are  the  Wilshire,  Craig  Hall  and  the  Grand 
Atlantic. 

People  generally  feel,  adds  Mr.  Carr,  that  the  Chelsea  and 
Ambassador  are  too  far  from  Youngs  Million  Dollar  Pier; 
in  fact,  the  Chelsea  is  100  feet  nearer  the  pier  than  the  Chal- 
fonte,  and  the  Esplanade  is  three  blocks  nearer  the  pier  than 
the  Breakers. 

For  those  stopping  at  hotels  located  some  distance  from 
the  pier  there  is  good  jitney  service  on  Atlantic  avenue,  one 
block  from  the  boardwalk  where  jitneys  run  every  two  or 
three  minutes.  The  fare  is  5  to  10  cents,  and  from  the  Hotels 
Esplanade  or  Breakers  to  the  pier  is  covered  in  five  minutes. 

The  list  of  exhibitors  follows : 

A-B-C  Transit   Refrigeration   Co.   Chicago. 

AGA  Railway   Light  and   Signal   Co.,   Elizabeth,   N.  J. 

Ajax   Manufacturing   Co..   Cleveland,   Ohio. 

Ajax   Metal    Company,   Philadelphia,   Pa. 

American  Abrasive  Metals  Co.,   New  York. 

American  Arch  Co.,   New  York. 

American  Automatic  Connector  Co.,  Cleveland.  Ohio. 

American  Brake  Shoe  &  Foundry  Co.,  New  York. 

American   Car  &   Foundry   Co..    New   York. 

American    Chain    Company,    Inc.,    New   York. 

American  Flexible  Bolt  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

American  Locomotive   Co.,,   New   York. 

American  Malleable  Castings  Assn.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

American  Mason   Safety  Tread   Co.,   Boston,  Mass. 

American   Rolling    Mill   Co.,    Middlctown.   Ohio. 

American  Steam  Gauge  &  Valve  Mfg.  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 

American  Steel  Foundries,  Chicago. 

American  Tool  Works  Co..   Cincinnati,   Ohio. 

Anchor  Packing  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Ashton  Valve  Co.,   Boston,  Mass. 

Association    of   Manufacturers   of  Chilled  Car   Wheels,    Chicago. 

Aterite  Company,  Inc.,  New  York. 

Atlantic   Hand   Brake   Corporation,  Buffalo,   N.   Y. 

Baird  Pneumatic  Tool  Co..   Kansas  City,  Mo. 
Baker,  R.  &  L.,  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


liario   Maiiiifnctiirinfi  Co.,  Chicago. 

Il.irrrit   Company,   New   York. 

Ilrandiy  &  Company,  Inc.,  Iloslon,  M.i««. 

Ilesly,   {  harlcs  II.,   &   Co..   Chicano. 

Brtltntlorf  Co.,   Hrtlendorf.    Iowa. 

Itrll.s    Machine   Company,    Roclic«lcr,    N.    Y. 

liird  .Archer   Company,    New    York, 

Black  {i   Decker   ManufacturinK  Co.,   Townon,   Md. 

Blackall,   Uohcrl  II.,   I'ittsburnh,   I'a, 

Blcvncy  Machine   Co,,   Greenfield,   Mass. 

Boss   Nut   Company,    Chicago. 

Bowser,  S.  !•".,  &  Co.,  Inc.,   Ft.  Wayne.   Ind. 

Bradford   Draft  Gear  Co.,  New   York. 

Brown  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Pittsburgh,  I'a. 

Buckeye  Steel  Castings  Co.,  Columbus.  Ohio. 

lUula  Company,   Chicago. 

lUiflalo   Brake   Beam   Co.,   New   York. 

liullaid   Machine  Tool   Co.,   Bridgeport,  Conn. 

Burden   Iron   Company,  Troy,  N.   Y. 

Byers,  A.  M.  Company,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Cambr^h  Steel  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Caniel~Company,   Chicago. 

Carhic   Manufacturing  Co.,  Dululh.   Minn. 

Carborundum  Company,  Niagara  Falls,   N.  Y. 

Carnegie  Steel  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  I'a. 

Chambers  Valve  Co.,   New  York. 

Chase,   L.   C,  &•  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Chesapeake  Iron  Works,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Chicago-Cleveland    Car    Roofing    Co.,    Chicago. 

Chicago   Pneumatic  Tool  Co.,  Chicago. 

Chicago  Railw.iy   Equipment  Co.,  Chicago. 

Clark  Car  Company,   Pittsburgh,   Pa. 

Cleveland  Pneumatic  Tool  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Cleveland  Punch  i:  Shear  Works  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohi». 

Cleveland  Twist  Drill  Co..  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Clipper  Belt  Lacer  Co.,  Grand  Rapids,   Mich. 

Commonwealth   Steel    Co.,   St.    Louis,    Mo. 

Consolidated   Carlleating  Co.,  Albany,   N.   Y. 

Consolidated    Expanded   Metal   Companies,    Braddock,    Pa. 

Crane  Company,  Chicago. 

I'rosby  Steam   Gage  &  Valve  Co.,   Boston,   Mass. 

Curtain    Supply   Co.,   Chicago. 

Cutler-Hammer   Manufacturing   Co.,   Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Cyclops  Steel   Company,   New  York. 

Damascus  Brake  Beam  Co.,  Cleveland.  Ohio. 

D.-ivis  Brake   Beam   Co.,  Johnstown,   I'a. 

Dayton   Pneumatic  Tool  Co.,  Dayton,   Ohio. 

Davis   Boring  Tool   Co.,   Inc.,   St.   Louis,    Mo. 

Davis  Machine  Tool  Co.,  Inc.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Dearborn  Chemical  Co.,  Chicago. 

Dickinson,  Paul,   Inc.,  Chicago. 

Disston.  Henry  &  Sons,  Inc.,  Philadelphia  Fa. 

Dixon,  Joseph,   Crucible  Co.,  Jersey  City.   N.  J. 

Dixon  Valve  &   Coupling  Co..  Philadelphia,   Pa. 

Draper  Manufacturing  Co.,   Port  Huron.   Mich. 

Dressel   Railway  Lamp  Works,   New  York. 

Duff  Manufacturing  Co.,  N.  S.  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Dunbar   Manufacturing   Co.,   Chicago. 

Dunn,  W.  C,  Company,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Edgewater  Steel  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  Fa. 

Edison  Storage  Battery  Co.,  Orange,  N.  J. 

Edna   Brass  Manufacturing  Co.,  Cincinnati,   Ohio. 

Edwards,  O.  M.,  Company,  Inc.,   Syracuse.  N.  Y. 

Electric  Arc  Cutting  &  Welding  Co.,  Newark,  N.  J. 

Electric   Railway   Journal,   New   York. 

Electric  Service  Supplies  Co.,   Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Electric   Storage  Battery   Co.,   Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Elliott-Fisher  Co.,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

Elvin  Mechanical  Stoker  Co.,  New  York. 

Elwell-Parker   Electric   Co.,   New  York. 

Emmert  Manufacturing  Co.,  Waynesboro.  Pa. 

Enterprise    Railway    Equipment    Co.,    Chicago. 

Ewald  Iron  Company,  Louisville,  Ky. 

Fairbanks  Company,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Fairbanks,  Morse  &  Co.,  Chicago. 

Fire  Gun  Manufacturing  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York. 

Flannery   Bolt  Co.,    FiUsburgh,    Pa. 

Ford,  J.   B.,  Company,  Wyandotte,  Mich. 

Fort   Pitt   Spring  &  Manufacturing  Co.,   Pittsburgh,   Pa. 

Foster,   Walter  H.,   Co.,   New  York. 

Franklin  Railway  Supply  Co.,   Inc.,  New  York. 

Frontier  Chuck  &  Tool  Co.,  Buffalo. 

Frost  Railway  Supply  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Fuller  Engineering  Co.,  Allentown,   Pa. 

Fuller  Lehigh  Company,   Fullerton,  Pa. 

Galena-Signal   Oil   Co.,   New   York. 

Garlock  Packing  Co.,  Palmyra,  N.  Y. 

Geist  Manufacturing  Co.,  Atlantic  City.   N.  J. 

General  Electric  Company,  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 

Germain  Company,   Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Gibb  Instrument  Co..  Detroit,  Mich. 

Gillespie,   A.   W.,   &   Co.,   Chicago. 

Globe   Seamless  Steel   Tubes   Co.,   Chicago. 

Gold  Car  Heating  &  Lighting  Co..  New  York. 

Goodall  Rubber  Co.,   Inc.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Gould  &  Eberhardt.   Newark,  N.  J. 

Gould  Coupler  Co.,  New  York. 

Grand  Rapids  Grinding  Machinery  Co.,  Grand  Rapids,   Mich. 

Greenfield  Tap  &  Die  Corporation,   Greenfield,   Mass. 
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Griffin  Wheel  Co.,  ChicaKo. 
Grip  Nut  Company,  Chicago. 
Gustin-Bacon  Manufacturing   Co.,  Kansas  City,   Mo. 

Hale  &  Kilburn  Corporation,   Philadelphia,   Pa. 

Hammett,  H.   G.,  Troy,  N.   Y. 

Hanna  Locomotive  Stoker  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Haring,   Ellsworth,  New   York. 

Harrington,   Edwin,   Son  &  Co.,   Inc.,  Philadelphia,   Pa. 

Hauck  Manufacturing  Co.,  Brooklyn,  N.   Y. 

Heald    Machine   Co.,    Worcester.    Mass. 

Herbert,   Alfred,    Ltd.,   New   York. 

Heywood   Bros.,  &  Wakefield  Co.,  Wakefield,   Mass. 

Hunt-Spiller  Manufacturing  Corporation,  South  Boston,  Mass. 

Hutchins  Car   Roofing  Co.,   Detroit,   Mich. 

Hyatt  Roller  Bearing  Co.,  New  York. 

Independent  Pneumatic  Tool  Co.,  Chicago. 

Individual   Drinking  Cup  Co.,  Inc.,   New  York. 

Ingersoll-Rand  Co.,  New  York. 

International   Couplers  Co.,  Pittsburgh.   Pa. 

International   Machine  Tool  Co.,   Indianapolis,   Ind. 

Iron  City  Products  Co.,  Pittsburgh,   Pa. 

Irving  Iron  Works  Co.,  Long  Island  City,   N.   Y. 

Jacobs    Manufacturing    Co.,    Hartford,    Conn. 
Jefferson  Union   Co.,   Lexington,   Mass. 
JohnsManville.  H.  W.,  Co.,  New  York. 
Johnson  Bronze  Co.,  New  Castle,  Pa. 
Joliet  Railway  Supply  Co.,  Chicago. 
Jones  &  Laughlin   Steel   Co.,   Pittsburgh,   Pa. 
Jones,  B.   M.,  &  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York. 
Joyce-Cridland  Company,   Dayton,   Ohio. 
Justice,  Philip  S.,  &  Co.,  Philadelphia.  Pa. 

Karry  Lode   Industrial  Truck   Co.,  Inc.,   Long  Island   City,  N.   Y. 

Kaustine  Company,   Inc.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Keller  Pneumatic  Tool   Co.,   Chicago. 

Kerite  Insulated  Wire  &  Cable  Co.,   New   York. 

Keyoke   Railway   Equipment    Co.,   Chicago. 

Keystone   Drop   F'orge  Works,   Chester,  Pa. 

King,  Julius,  Optical  Co.,  New  York. 

Lakcwood  Engineering  Co.,  Cleveland,   Ohio. 

Landis   Machine   Co.,   Waynesboro,   Pa. 

Latrobe  Tool  Co.,  Latrobe,  Pa. 

Lehon   Company,   Chicago. 

Liberty  Manufacturing  Co.,  Pittsburgh.   Pa. 

Liberty  Steel  Products  Co.,  Inc.,   Pittsburgh,   Pa. 

Liberty  Tool   Corporation,   The,   Baltimore,   Md. 

Lincoln  Electric  Co.,  Cleveland.  Ohio. 

Loco  Light  Co.,   Indianapolis,   Ind. 

Locomotive  Appliance  Co.,  Toledo,  Ohio. 

Locomotive  Feed  Water  Heater  Co.,  New  York. 

Locomotive   Firebox  Co.,   Chicago. 

Locomotive   Lubricator   Co.,   Chicago. 

Locomotive  Stoker  Co.,  N.   S.   Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Locomotive   Superheater  Co.,   New   York. 

Locomotive   Terminal   Equipment  Association.   Chicago. 

Long,  Chas.  R.,  Jr.,  Co.,  Inc.,  Louisville,  Ky. 

Ludlow  Steel  Co.,  Watervliet,  N.  Y. 

Lukens  Steel  Co.,  Coatesville,  Pa. 

Lunkenheimer  Co.,   Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Luster  Machinery  Co.,   Philadelphia,   Pa. 

MacRae's  Blue  Book  Co.,   New  York. 

Mahr    Manufacturing    Co..    Minneapolis,    Minn. 

Manning.    Maxwell    &    Moore.    Inc.,   New   York. 

Massachusetts    Mohair    Plush    Co.,    Boston,    Mass. 

Metal   &   Thermit    Corporation,    New   York. 

Midvale   Steel   &  Ordnance   Co.,   Philadelphia,   Pa. 

Miller  Saw  Trimmer  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Miner,   W.   H.,   Chicago. 

Mudge  &  Co.,  Chicago. 

McCabe  Manufacturing  Co.,  Lawrence,  Mass. 

McConway  &  Torley  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

McCord    &    Co.,    Chicago. 

McCoy,   Elijah,   Manufacturing   Co.,   Detroit,   Mich. 

McNab  &  Harlin   Manufacturiing  Co.,   New  York. 

Nathan  Manufacturing  Co.,  New  York. 

National  Brake  Co.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

National   Car   Equipment   Co.,   Chicago. 

National   Car  Wheel   Co.,   Pittsburgh,   Pa. 

National   Carbon   Co.,    Inc.,   Cleveland.    Ohio. 

National  Lock  Washer   Co.,  Newark,   N.  J. 

National  Malleable  Castings  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

National   Railway  Appliance  Co.,  New  York. 

National  Railway  Devices  Co..  Chicago. 

National  Tube  Co..  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

National  Waste  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

New  York  Air  Brake  Co.,  New  York. 

Newton  Machine  Tool  Works,  Inc.,  Philadelphia,   Pa. 

Niles-Bement-Pond  Co.,  New  York. 

Norton,  A.  C,  Inc.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Okadee  Company,  Inc..   Chicago. 
Okonite  Co.,   Passaic,  N.  J. 
O'Malley-Beare  Valve  Co.,  Chicago. 
Onondaga  Steel  Co.,   Inc.,  Syracuse,   N.   Y. 
Oxweld  Railroad  Service  Co.,  Chicago. 

Page  Steel  &  Wire  Co.,  New  York. 
Paige  &  Jones  Chemical  Co.,  New  York. 
Pantasote  Co.,  New  York. 


Paul,  Minn. 


Sarnia,  Ont. 


Parkesburg  Iron  Co.,   Parkesburg.   Pa. 

Faxton-Mitchell  Co.,  Omaha,  Neb. 

Penn  Iron  &  Steel  Co.,  Creighton,  Pa. 

Penn   Seaboard   Steel   Corporation,   Philadelphia,   Pa. 

Pilliod    Company,    Swanton,    Ohio- 

Pittsburgh   Power  Reverse  Gear  Co.,  N.  S.  Pittsburgh  '  Pa 

Pocket  List  of  Railroad  Officials.   New  York 

Pollak   Steel   Co.,   Cincinnati.   Ohio. 

Potter  &  Johnston  Machine  Co.,  New  York 

Pratt  &   Lambert,   Inc.,   Buffalo,   N    Y 

Pressed  Steel  Car  Co.,   New   York. 

Pulverized  Fuel   Equipment  Corporation,   New  York. 

i-yle-National   Company,   Chicago. 

Q  &  C  Packing  &  Lubricator  Co.,   New   York 

Quickwork   Co.,   St.   Mary's   Ohio 

Quigley  Furnace   Specialties  Co.,   New  York. 

Racine  Tool  &  Machine  Co..   Racine,  Wis 
Railway  Devices  Co..  St.  Louis,  Mo 
Railway   Materials.   Chicago. 
Railway  Materials   Co.,    Chicago. 
Railway  Review,  Chicago. 

Railway  Storage  Battery  Car  Co.,  New  York 
Ralston  Steel  Car  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio 
l<eading  Iron  Company,  Reading,  Pa 
Reading  Specialties  Co..    Reading    Pa 
Refrigerator,  Heater  &  Ventilator  Car  Co.,  St 
Republic  Iron  &  Steel  Co.,  Youngstown,  Ohio 
Rhodes   Manufacturing.   Co.,   Hartford,    Conn 
R.ce  Manufacturing  Co.,   Indianapolis.   Ind     ' 
Kivet   Cutting  Gun    Co.,    Cincinnati,    Oh^- 
Koberts  Automatic   Connector  Co  ,  Ltd 
Kobinson  Company,  Boston,  Mass 
Robinson   Connector  Co.,   New  York 
Rogers.   H.  A.   Company.  New  York' 
Rome  Iron  Mills,  Inc.,  New  York 
Ryerson,  Joseph  T.,  &  Son,  Chicago. 

Safety  Car  Heating  &  Lighting  Co.,   New   York 

Sargent   Company.    Chicago 

Schaefer   Equipment  Co.,    Pittsburgh,   Pa. 

Scullm  StccI  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Sellers,  \Vm..   &   Co..    Inc.,   Philadelphia.   Fa 

Simmons-Boardman   Publishing   Co.,    New    York 

Simmons  Hardware   Co.,   Philadelphia,    Pa 

Simonds  Manufacturing  Co..  Fitchburg,   Mass 

rs:;^'^^;^f^L^^^.'^°ch^ti::^^'^-'-- 

|:S^lfT^^:'S:;^-„^--"e  Bluff.  Ark. 
Standard   Coupler   Co.,   New   York' 
|*='"da'-d  Forgings  Co.,  Chicago. 

Stone-Franklin'  Co.,   New   York 

Stucki,   A..   Company,   Pittsburgh    Pa 

Sunbeam   Electric   Manufacturin..  Co.'.    Evansville     TnrI 

Swind  Machinery  Co.,  Philadelphia,   p/^-""^^'"^-   I"d. 

Symington,  T.   H.,   Co.,  New  York. 

Talmage  Manufacturing  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio 
Transportation    Engineering  Corporation.    New    York 
Tuco  Products  Corporation,  New   York. 

Underwood,   H.    B     Corporation,   Philadelphia,    Pa 

Union  Connector  Co.,  St.   Louis,   Mo 

Union   Draft   Gear   Co.,    Chicago 

Union  Railway  Equipment  Co.,  Chicaeo 

Unl.^H'p""^  &. Manufacturing   Co.,    Pittsburgh,    Pa 

United   Engineering  &    Foundry   Co.,    Pittsburgh     Fa 

United  States  Graphite  Co.,  Saginaw.  Mich 

Ti'   c'  h'^    ,,.     ^"^^^  Corporation.   Niagara   Falls.  N    Y 

U.   S.  Metallic  Packing  Co.,  Philadelphia,   Pa 

United  Stales  Rubber  Co.,  New  York 

Universal  Car  &  Hose  Coupler  Co.,  Louisville,  Ky 

Universal   Draft   Gear   Attachment   Co.,   Chicago. 

Vanadium-Alloys  Steel  Co.,  Pittsburgh,   Pa 
Van  Dorn  Girder   Plate  Co.,   Chicago. 
Vapor  Car  Heating  Co.,  Inc.,  Chicaao. 
Victor  Tool  Company,  Inc.,  Waynesboro,  Pa 
Vissering,  Harry  &   Co.,   Inc.,   Chicago. 

Walworth  Manufacturing  Co.,   Boston,   Mass 

Ward's  Edgar  T.,  Sons  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa 

Warner  &   Swasey  Co.,   Cleveland.  Ohio. 

West   Disinfecting  Co.,   New  York. 

Western  Railway  Equipment  Co.,   St.   Louis,  Mo. 

Western  Steel   Car  &   Foundry   Co.,   New  York. 

Westinghouse  Air  Brake  Co.,  Wilmerding,  Pa. 

Westinghouse  Electric  &  Manufacturing  Co.,  East  Pittsburgh    Pa 

Wheel   Truing  Brake   Shoe  Co.,  Detroit,   Mich. 

White  American  Locomotive  Sander  Co.,   Roanoke,  Va. 

Whiting   Foundry    Equipment    Co.,    Harvey,    111. 

Whitman   &   Barnes   Manufacturing   Co.,   Akron,   Ohio. 

Willard   Storage   Battery   Co.,   Cleveland.   Ohio. 

Williams-Hayward  Co.,  Chicago. 

Wilmarth  &  Morman  Co.,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

Wilson-Imperial  Co.,  Newark.  N.  J. 

Wilson  Welder  &  Metals  Co.,   Inc.,  New  York. 
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Wine    R«il«ay    .^ppltance    Co  ,   Toledo,    Ohio. 

Wooilt,   Kdwin  S.  &  Co.,   CHiliko. 

WorlhiniitoM    I'ump  &    Macliiiiriy   Corporation,   New   York. 

Wyominu   Shovel  \Vork«.   Wyoming,   I'a 

Yale  &  Towne   Maiuifiicliirinu  Co.,   New    Yoik. 
Yarnall    Paint  Co..    Philadclpliia,   Pa. 
YounRStown   Steel  Car  Co.,  Youngitown,   O. 

Zapon   Leather  Cloth  Co.,   New  York. 


National  Foreign  Trade  Convention 

Uailroads  aiul  tlic  railway  supply  induslry  will  be  given  con- 
siderably more  attention  at  the  Seventh  National  l-oreign  Trade 
Convention  lo  be  held  at  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  May  12  to  15, 
than  has  been  the  case  in  the  past. 

The  convention,  in  accordance  with  the  usual  practice,  will  be 
divided  into  general  and  group  sessions.  At  the  general  session 
to  be  iiclU  on  the  afternoon  of  May  12,  William  Sproule,  presi- 
dent of  the  Southern  Pacific,  will  deliver  a  paper  on  Railway 
Service  in  Foreign  Trade. 

Group  III,  which  meets  on  the  evening  of  May  12,  is  devoted 
to  Transportation  and  Communication.  The  chairman  of  the 
meeting  will  be  R.  M.  Calkins,  vice-president  of  the  Chicago, 
Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul,  who  will  also  deliver  a  paper  on  Export 
and  Import  Transportation. 

Railway  supplies  will  be  discussed  by  I-"raiik  W.  Noxon,  secre- 
tary of  the  Railway  Business  Association,  who  will  present  a 
paper  entitled  Foreign  Trade  in  Railway  Supplies  before  the 
group  session  on  Direct  Selling  Abroad  to  be  held  on  the  after- 
noon of  May  13. 

Those  in  charge  of  arrangements  for  the  convention  have 
made  elaborate  plans  for  the  meeting.  They  have  arranged  for 
three  special  trains,  one  each  over  the  Northern,  Southern  and 
Central  routes,  as  well  as  for  side  trips  to  the  important  ports 
on  the  Pacific  Coast. 


New  Terminal  at  Jersey  City  for  the  Lehigh  Valley 

The  Lehigh  \'alley  has  begun  construction  work  on  the  initial 
unit  of  an  ocean  terminal  on  New  York  Bay  in  the  Greenville 
Section  of  Jersey  City,  N.  J.,  which  the  company  has  had  under 
contemplation  for  some  time.  The  new  development  will  be 
known  as  Claremont  Terminal. 

The  first  unit  will  be  a  3-000-ft.  wharf  near  the  foot  of  Chapel 
avenue,  Jersey  City.  To  reach  it  from  deep  water  a  35-ft.  channel 
is  now  being  dredged.  This  will  require  the  removal  of  3,500,000 
cu.  yd.  of  material. 

Ultimately  the  terminal  will  cover  about  550  acres  of  ground 
and  be  about  eight  times  the  size  of  the  first  unit.  The  dock 
space  in  the  completed  project  will  be  about  six  miles  in  length. 

The  wharf  now  under  construction,  which  will  afford  berthing 
facilities  for  five  or  six  large  ocean-going  steamers,  will  be  on 
timber  piles  with  a  concrete  deck.  At  the  extreme  outer  end  a 
modern  plant  for  the  unloading  of  ore  from  vessels  to  cars  will 
be  erected.  At  first  two  unloading  machines  will  be  installed, 
but  it  is  planned  later  to  place  four  machines  on  the  wharf. 
When  this  is  done  it  will  afford  a  maximum  capacity  for  un- 
loading 2.500  tons  of  ore  an  hour,  which  means  work  at  the  rate 
of  a  car  a  minute. 

The  unloaders  will  be  used  principally  by  the  Bethlehem  Steel 
Company  in  connection  with  the  movement  of  ore  from  steamers 
to  cars  en  route  to  its  plant  at  Bethlehem,  Pa. 

The  shore  end  of  the  wharf  will  be  utilized  as  an  open  pier, 
with  an  electrically  operated  gantry  crane  of  30-ton  capacity 
covering  four  tracks,  for  the  handling  of  the  heaviest  shipments 
from  cars  to  vessels  and  similarly  from  vessels  to  cars. 

Between  the  ore  unloaders  and  the  open  pier  will  be  a  two- 
story  steel  and  concrete  warehouse  800  ft.  long  and  100  ft.  wide. 
There  will  be  railroad  tracks  on  either  side  of  the  warehouse 
and  over  the  track  between  the  house  and  wafer  will  be  a  travel- 
ing gantry  crane  to  facilitate  the  loading  of  freight  to  vessels 
from  the  cars  and  the  warehouse,  or  vice  versa. 

A  yard  with  a  capacity  for  500  cars  will  be  built  immediately 
adjacent  to  the  wharf  and  a  power  house  of  4,000  kw.  capacity 
of  brick  and  steel  is  in  contemplation.  While  the  original  plant 
will  be  largely  for  ocean  traffic,  there  will  be  lighterage  and 
teaming  facilities,  and  roadways  will  be  constructed  in  connection 
with  nearby  Jersey  City  thoroughfares. 
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Seventy  carlo.ids  of  hay  were  sent  from  Ottawa,  Ont.,  by 
the  government,  on  April  9,  to  places  in  western  Canada, 
where  the  severe  winter  and  the  shortage  of  fodder  have 
combined  to  endanger  the  lives  of  large  numbers  of  cattle. 

F.  S.  Gibons,  assistant  to  the  general  manager  of  the  Illi- 
nois Central,  with  headquarters  at  Chicago,  has  been  ap- 
pointed general  trallic  manager  of  the  Sinclair  Refining  Com- 
pany, with  the  same  headquarters,  effective  April  7.  Mr. 
Gibons  will  have  charge  of  the  transportation,  shop  and  traffic 
departments. 

Senator  Kellogg  has  introduced  a  bill  in  the  Senate  to 
amend  the  Panama  canal  act  to  permit  railroads  to  operate 
competing  steamship  lines  on  the  Great  Lakes  and  other 
inland  waterways  and  the  Panama  Canal.  He  said  the  bill 
was  introduced  by  request  of  New  England  interests  and 
that  he  was  not  in  favor  of  it. 

The  industrial  development  work  of  the  Southern  Railway 
Company  is  now  carried  out  by  specialists  in  a  half  dozen 
different  departments.  J.  C.  Williams,  manager  of  develop- 
ment service,  announces  the  appointment  of  industrial  and 
immigration  agents  at  Atlanta,  Chattanooga,  Memphis,  Mo- 
bile and  St.  Louis,  as  follows:  Atlanta,  G.  W.  Lee;  Chatta- 
nooga, E.  D.  Stratton;  Memphis,  M.  H.  Brown;  Mobile,  W. 
L.  Henderson;  St.  Louis,  F.  E.  Resler.  At  Atlanta  there  is 
a  cotton  agent,  T.  O.  Plunkett,  and  a  tobacco  agent,  E.  L. 
Ring. 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  which  is  struggling  with 
the  various  questions  involved  in  grouping  the  railroads  and  fix- 
ing a  temporary  value,  by  groups,  for  their  aggregate  property, 
for  the  purpose  of  making  rates  to  fit  the  standard  set  by  the 
transportation  act,  has  held  informal  conferences  regarding  vari- 
ous phases  of  the  question  with  members  of  the  rate  committee 
of  the  Association  of  Railway  Executives,  and  questionnaires 
have  been  sent  out  to  the  railroads  to  gather  information  to 
be  submitted  to  the  commission,  both  regarding  the  amount 
of  the  value  of  their  property  and  their  estimated  budgets  of 
expenses  for  1920. 

The  Southwestern  Passenger  Association,  comprised  of  pas- 
senger traffic  officers  of  lines  in  Arkansas,  Oklahoma  and  Texas, 
and  parts  of  Missouri,  Louisiana  and  Kansas,  has  been  formed  at 
St.  Louis,  Mo.,  and  offices  have  been  obtained  in  the  Century 
building,  St.  Louis.  J.  E.  Hannegan,  assistant  manager  of  the 
Western  Passenger  Bureau,  Chicago,  is  chairman  of  the  new 
organization.  The  purpose  of  the  association  is  to  provide  means 
for  the  interchange  of  information  regarding  tariffs  and  methods 
of  ticketing,  the  compilation  and  distribution  of  tariffs  and  sta- 
tistics, consultation  and  mutual  advice  with  respect  to  the  con- 
servation of  revenue  and  the  conduct  of  passenger  traffic. 

Traffic  Club  of  Pittsburgh 

The  Traffic  Club  of  Pittsburgh  (Pa.)  held  its  annual  dinner 
on  April  8,  with  addresses  by  A.  D.  Foster,  superintendent 
of  resources  of  the  Canadian  National  Railways,  Chicago, 
and  Dr.  C.  A.  Eaton,  of  New  York.  J.  F.  Townsend,  traffic 
manager  of  the  National  Tube  Company  and  a  prominent 
member  of  the  club,  spoke  on  the  freight  car  situation.  He 
said  that  on  large  numbers  of  cars,  in  the  Pittsburgh  district, 
24  hours  could  be  saved  by  having  outgoing  freight  billed 
from  the  outlying  yard  offices.  By  having  the  cars  moved 
from  the  mill  to  the  yard  on  card  waybills;  this,  he  said, 
could  readily  be  done.  In  the  Connellsville  coke  region  also 
there  are  long  delays,  many  cars  not  being  started  on  the 
road  until  15  hours  after  they  are  loaded.  Mr.  Townsend 
says  that  shippers  in  his  district  are  glad  that  the  pooling  of 
coal  cars  has  been  terminated.  They  prefer  to  take  their 
chances  with  the  Pittsburgh  initial  roads.  The  speaker 
thought  that  if  the  railroads  could  forget  about  the  eight- 
hour  working  limit  they  could  improve  their  service  greatly. 
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Interstate  Commerce  Commission 

The  Commission  has  ordered  all  carriers  that  still  have  in 
effect  passenger  tariffs  amended  by  special  supplements  establish- 
ing the  increases  in  fares  ordered  by  Director  General  McAdoo  in 
1918  to  file  re-issued  tariffs  not  later  than  September  1. 

The  Commission  has  announced  a  series  of  hearings  through- 
out the  country  on  the  recent  application  of  the  American  Rail- 
way Express  Company  for  a  general  increase  in  express  rates. 
The  hearings  will  be  held  before  Examiner  Barclay  as  follows: 
New  York,  May  17 ;  Chicago,  May  24 ;  Spokane,  June  1 ;  San 
Francisco,  June  7;  Houston,  June  14;  Atlanta,  June  21,  and 
Washington,  June  28. 

Requests  have  been  made  to  the  Commission  by  the  Milwaukee 
Chamber  of  Commerce  and  the  Chicago  Board  of  Trade  for  sus- 
pension of  proposed  increased  proportional  rates  on  ex-lake  grain, 
at  and  east  of  Buffalo,  destined  to  New  York,  Boston,  Philadel- 
phia, Baltimore  and  interior  eastern  points,  also  to  North  Atlantic 
ports  when  for  export  as  published  in  supplement  No.  5  to  F.  S. 
Davis's  Tariff  No.  A-15  and  No.  A-25,  indicated  to  become  ef- 
fective June  1.  Responsive  to  requests  therefor,  an  informal  hear- 
ing will  be  held  at  Washington  on  May  21. 

State  Commissions 

The  Public  Utilities  Commission  of  Illinois  on  its  own 
motion  has  instituted  an  inquiry  into  the  application  of  the 
Western  and  Official  Classifications  in  Illinois.  The  Atchison, 
Topeka  &  Santa  Fe  has  been  cited  to  show  cause  why  it 
should  be  permitted  to  continue  to  apply  the  Western  and 
■Official  Classification  rules,  regulations,  practices  and  class 
rates  in  Illinois  or  what  classification  rules,  regulations,  class 
rates  should  be  substituted  therefor. 


Court  News 

Riding  Free,  with  Consent  of  Trainmen, 

Bars  Recovery  for  Injuries 

A  person  riding  in  the  engine  cab  of  an  interstate  freight  train, 
without  payment  of  fare,  with  the  consent  of  the  conductor  and 
the  engineer,  sued  the  railroad  for  injuries  received  in  a  collision 
on  the  theory  that  he  was  a  licensee  and  therefore  under  con- 
tract. The  South  Carolina  Supreme  Court  holds  that  he  vvas  on 
the  train  in  violation  of  both  the  state  and  federal  statutes  and 
could  not  recover,  following  the  decision  in  a  similar  case,  Illi- 
nois Central  v.  Messina,  240  U.  S.  395,  36  Sup.  Ct.  368.  Neither 
the  conductor,  the  engineer,  nor  the  railroad  itself  could  make  a 

■  contract  in  violation  of  law,  or  waive  the  requirements  of  the 
law.— Hainant  v.   Southern   (S.  Car.)    100  S.  E.  709. 

Compensation  for  Switching  Cars — Tariffs 

The  Pennsylvania  Supreme  Court  holds  that  under  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Act,  a  railroad  company  owning  a  short  line 
operated  as  a  facility  to  a  large  steel  plant,  could  not  recover 
compensation  from  an  interstate  carrier  where  the  latter  had 
filed  no  tariff  of  rates. 

A  claim  for  switching  intrastate  traffic  was  held  to  be  different ; 
to  it  the  federal  statutes  have  no  application.  Here,  according 
to  the  evidence,  services  were  rendered  for  which  payment  at 
less  than  actual  cost  was  received  under  protest,  and  upon  an 
agreement  that  the  amount  should  finally  be  determined  by  a 
tribunal  which,  in  fact,  had  no  right  to  act  in  the  premises  (the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission).  It  was  held  that  the  agree- 
ment for  such  determination  did  not  oust  the  jurisdiction  of  the 

■  courts,  and  the  short  line  company  could  recover  on  a  quantum 
meruit  whatever  balance  might  be  its  due  for  the  expense  of  the 
service  actually  rendered. — Pittsburgh  &  Lake  Erie  v.  South 
■Shore  (Pa.)  107  Atl.  680. 


Australia  Suffers  from  Small  Stocks 

The  shipping  situation  is  so  serious  at  present,  says  a 
publication  of  the  Guaranty  Trust  Company  that  stocks  of  all 
commodities  in  Australia  are  very  low.  It  is,  for  instance, 
almost  impossible  to  obtain  steel  rails  at  any  price,  accord- 
ing to  reports,  and  the  completion  of  the  electrification  of  the 
Melbourne  suburban  railways  is  being  delayed  through  in- 
ability to  secure  essential  equipment. 

Brazilian  Railway  to  Electrify  Main  Line 

The  International  General  Electric  Company  has  secured 
a  contract  amounting  to  nearly  $2,000,000  for  the  electrifica- 
tion of  a  mainline  railway  in  South  America. 

The  electrification  is  over  the  line  of  the  Paulista  Railway 
between  Jundiahy  and  Campinas,  Brazil,  a  distance  of  45 
kilometers  or  about  28  miles.     The  road  is  of  double  track 


Prefo 


The  General  Location  of  the  Section  of  the  Paulista  Railway 
to  Be  Electrified 

construction   and   the   total   mileage,  including   switches  and 
extra  track  amounts  to  76  miles. 

The  equipment  to  be  supplied  consists  of  12  locomotives,  8 
freight  and  4  passenger  engines,  material  for  the  transmission 
line  and  sub-station  and  a  3000  volt  over-head,  a  type  similar 
to  that  used  on   the  Chicago,   Milwaukee  &  St.   Paul.     It  is 
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Type  of  Electric  Locomotive  to  Be  Used 

one  of  the  largest  railway  contracts  received  since  the  C. 
M.  &  St.  P.  electrification. 

This  project  anticipates  further  extensions  amounting  to 
100  additional  miles  of  route  which  may  eventually  bring  the 
total  electrification  up  to  128  miles  extending,  between  Jundi- 
ahy and  San  Carlos. 

Power  for  the  operation  of  the  lines  will  be  supplied  by  the 
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San  I'aulu  \.\n\\{  &  Tower  Company  ;ii  «8,0(X)  volts,  00  cycles. 

The  locomotives  will  be  of  the  geared  type,  3000  volt  direct 
current.  The  freight  locomotive  will  weigh  100  tons  each, 
all  weight  on  driving  axles,  and  the  passenger  engine  120 
tons,  equippod  with  two  axle  guiding  trucks  at  each  end. 
They  will  be  built  at  the  Eric  Works  of  the  General  Electric 
Company.  .Ml  of  them  will  be  equipped  with  regenerative 
braking  apparatus.  The  design  of  the  power  and  distribu- 
tion equipment  will  parallel  closely  that  used  on  the  C.  M.  6i 
St.  P.  elcctrilication,  while  the  locomotives  will  be  almost  the 
duplicates  of  those  used  on  the  Butte,  Anaconda  &  Pacific 
Railway,  except  for  slightly  increased  weiglit  and  the  aildi- 
tion  of  regenerative  braking. 

It  is  expecteil  that  the  new  line  will  be  in  i)i)cration  in 
July,  1921. 

Railroad    Conditions   in    Roumania 
By  Er.vncis  J.\uues 

The  following  is  an  extract  of  an  article  written  by  Paul  Hrio, 
a  correspondent  of  the  I'Vencli  newspaper,  Le  Journal,  it  was 
Mr.  Erio  who  wrote  a  remarkable  series  of  articles  for  the  same 
paper  describing  his  life  in  Petrograd  during  the  darkest  period 
of  the  revolution  there.  He  is  now  in  Roumania,  where  he  is 
making  a  careful  study  of  the  conditions,  and  he  writes  from 
Bucharest : 

"No  one  here  doubts  but  that  Roumania  will  be  able  to  rise 
up  from  the  state  of  exhaustion,  which  is  preventing  its  progress, 
and  succeed  in  assuring  its  economical  reconstruction  by  follow- 
ing a  rational  program.  It  is  agreed  that  the  country  cannot 
be  allowed  to  remain  in  its  present  anemic  condition  and  that, 
by  properly  developing  its  incomparable  natural  riches,  which 
are  only  partly  utilized  at  present,  it  ought  to  be  able  to  attain 
a  state  of  prosperity  even  greater  than  that  which  it  ever  enjoyed 
before.  Unfortunately  each  of  the  political  parties  desires  to 
have  the  honor  of  saving  its  country  and  as  the  methods  and 
also  the  personal  interests  differ,  the  various  projects  initiated 
work  against  each  other.  Nothing  useful  is  accomplished.  The 
state  of  affairs  remains  stationary  and  the  difficulties  increase. 

"Although  the  condition  is  not  desperate,  it  is,  however,  very 
critical,  and  it  must  be  recognized  that,  in  order  to  get  out  of  the 
chaos  in  which  it  wallows,  Roumania  must  accomplish  a  gigantic 
task,  all  the  more  difficult  owing  to  the  fact  that  at  the  same 
time,  she  will  have  to  put  through  an  agrarian  reform,  a  most 
delicate  matter,  and  also  because  she  must  reckon  with  the  un- 
reasonable exactions  and  lack  of  good  will  of  a  working  class 
upset  by  the  Bolshevistic  movement  which  has  full  play  in  Bucha- 
rest and  the  principal  industrial  centers. 

The  Reorganization  of  the  Railroads 

"Above  all,  the  future  of  Roumania  is  dependent  on  the  re- 
organization of  the  railroads.  At  present,  the  lack  of  transporta- 
tion facilities  limits  the  production  of  petroleum,  prevents  other 
possible  exports  and  naturally  contributes  to  the  high  cost  of 
living.  Formerly  Roumania  possessed  2,250  miles  of  railroad. 
Today  she  has  7,125  miles.  Although  the  length  of  the  lines, 
however,  has  more  than  tripled,  the  number  of  available  locomo- 
tives has  diminished  in  the  same  proportions.  Roumania  had, 
when  she  entered  the  w-ar,  1,063  locomotives.  The  Germans 
made  oflf  with  400  of  these  w-hen  they  occupied  the  country. 
Since  then  the  Roumanians  have  recaptured  equipment  in  re- 
venge for  this  brutal  requisition,  and  rather  to  their  advantage. 
They  found  locomotives  in  Bukovania  and  in  Transylvania. 
They  also  seized  engines  in  Hungary,  in  their  turn,  and  they  thus 
collected  in  all  about  2.000.  There  are,  however,  only  about  700 
which  can  be  operated  and,  as  Transylvania  and  Bukovinia  kept 
more  than  300  of  them,  there  are  scarcely  400  left  for  the  terri- 
tory of  the  former  kingdom.     This  is  absolutely  insufficient. 

"If  Roumania  were  able  to  repair  rapidly  the  bad-order  loco- 
motives stalled  everywhere  on  the  sidings,  she  could  appreciably 
increase  her  traffic.  This,  however,  is  not  possible  on  account 
of  the  deplorable  state  of  mind  of  the  workmen  in  the  government 
shops  where  the  output  is  reduced  to  almost  nothing.  It  is  not 
a  wave  of  laziness  which  is  stopping  the  work.  It  is  a  systematic 
obstruction,  thoughtless  and  criminal,  which  is  increasing  the 
difficulties  of  the  country,  and  against  which  no  one  dares  to 
take  action.  The  happy  initiative  show-n  by  the  assistant  director 
general  of  railroads,  the  engineer  Hanulesco,  proves  this.  Being 
unable  to  furnish  the  trains  which  he  was  requested  to  supply 


for  shipments  of  great  urgency,  iliis  engineer  suggested  to  several 
people,  who  asked  him  for  cquii)ment,  that  they  Ihemslves  repair 
the  locomotives  which  they  needed.  They  accepted  this  proposal 
with  enthusiasm,  and  during  the  month  of  i'ebruary,  25  locomo- 
tives were  repaired  in  shops  which  were  in  no  way  prejjarcd  for 
this  task.  This  is  a  significant  result,  for  during  the  same 
period  only  26  locomotives  were  turned  out  by  the  government 
shops,  where  4,000  workmen  are  employed.  Before  the  war  an 
average  of  80  were  repaired  a  month  in  these  shops. 

"It  will  be  seen  that  a  sincere  effort  is  being  made  to  remedy 
the  disastrous  transportation  crisis.  The  railroads  cannot,  how- 
ever, solve  the  question  themselves  with  the  means  that  they 
have  at  their  disposal.  In  order  to  maintain  a  normal  traffic  in 
Greater  Roumania  4,000  locomotives  are  needed.  The  railroads 
are  ready  to  buy  them  anywhere.  No  orders  have,  however,  been 
placed  and,  as  several  years  will  pass  before  Roumania  can 
receive  this  equipment,  which  is  also  lacking  in  many  other 
countries,  its  exports  will  necessarily  suffer  in  the  meantime. 
In  spite  of  the  uniting  of  Bessarabia  and  part  of  the  Banat  to 
Roumania,  the  cereal  trade,  which,  was  its  fortune,  is  compro- 
mised. The  agrarian  reform  will  be  one  of  the  causes  for  the 
dividing  up  of  the  great  estates  and  the  changes  in  the  methods 
of  cultivation  will  reduce  the  production  by  at  least  30  per  cent. 
The  petroleum  industry,  however,  will  develop  as  much  as  the 
conditions  of  the  railroads  will  permit.  Nevertheless,  however 
much  this  industry  may  grow,  it  will  not  bring  back  its  former 
prosperity  to  Roumania,  for  the  value  of  the  cereals  exported 
was  13  times  that  of  the  petroleum  and  its  products." 

Roumania's  Needs  and  American  Exporters 
It  will  be  noted  that  in  the  above  article  Mr.  Erio  states  that 
the  Roumanians  desire  to  buy  locomotives  anywhere  that  they 
can  obtain  them,  but  he  goes  on  to  say,  in  the  last  part  of  his 
article  where  he  takes  up  the  financial  crisis  of  the  country,  that 
naturally  Roumania  will  be  obliged  to  reduce  its  importations  to 
a  minimum  in  order  to  try  to  raise  the  "lei,"  which  is  now  worth 
about  1J4  cents,  to  its  former  value  in  the  money  markets  of  the 
world.  The  truth  of  the  situation  is  that  Roumania  absolutely 
needs  locomotives  and  would  like  to  buy  them  anywhere,  from 
America,  for  instance,  but  it  takes  so  many  "lei"  today  to  make 
a  dollar,  that  the  transaction  might  appear  rather  difficult. 
That  it  is  not  impossible,  however,  is  shown  by  the  order  for  50 
locomotives  placed  recently  with  the  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works. 

Railway   Development  in   Siam 

It  is  understood  by  Eastern  Engineers  that  as  soon  as  the 
necessary  material  can  be  obtained  the  Siam  Northern  Rail- 
way, which  now  reaches  Lampang,  a  distance  of  400  miles 
due  north  of  Bangkok,  will  be  carried  a  further  60  miles,  as 
far  as  Chiengmai,  the  northern  capital;  and  that  a  survey  has 
been  ordered  for  the  continuation  of  the  short  branch  line 
running  due  east  from  Bangkok,  and  now  reaching  Patriew, 
40  miles  distant,  with  a  view  to  its  extension  as  far  as  the 
border  of  French  Indo-China.  Another  line  will  shortly  be 
established  connecting  Singapore  with  the  Siamese  frontier 
via  Kelantay  and  Pahang.  The  Eastern  connection  with 
French  Indo-China  has  not  yet  been  developed.  The  present 
terminus  is  at  Korat,  and  the  existing  motor  and  steam-boat 
services  northward  are  very  limited. 

A  project  is  now  on  foot  to  extend  the  railway  which  runs 
from  Bangkok  to  Patriew  as  far  as  the  French  border  at 
Aranya  Pradesa  via  Prachinburi,  Chantakarm,  and  Krabin, 
and  a  Royal  Decree  was  issued  May  10,  1919  ordering  a  com- 
plete survey  of  the  proposed  line  to  be  effected  in  two  years. 
This  extension  would  open  up  connection  by  road  with  Bat- 
tambong  and  Pnom-Penh. 

For  the  purpose  of  providing  a  system  of  good  roads  to 
connect  the  villages,  and  act  as  feeders  to  the  railways,  the 
Royal  Railway  Department  has  formed  a  roadmaking  section, 
with  a  British  engineer  at  its  head.  It  is  confidently  expected 
that  the  linking  up  of  the  Federated  Malay  States  with  Siam 
will  give  a  great  impetus  to  trade  between  the  two  countries, 
and  be  a  means  of  bringing  Siam  more  into  contact  with  the 
outside  world. 


After  all  the  great  thing  is  that  a  grave  crisis  has  been  safely 
passed  and  that  a  good  start  toward  solving  the  problem  of 
railroad  reconstruction  has  been  made. — Philadelphia  (Pa.)  In- 
quirer. 


April  23,  1920 
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Sale  of  Russian  Locomotives 

The  director  of  sales  of  the  War  Department  has  sold  the 
remaining  113  of  the  200  Decapod  locomotives  originally  built 
for  the  Russian  government  to  Cuthell,  White,  Bayles  and  Appel, 
counsellors  at  law,  Washington,  for  export,  under  a  condi- 
tion that  the  locomotives  will  not  be  resold  to  the  Russian  soviet 
republic.  They  will  be  repaired,  altered  to  5  ft.  gage,  be  equipped 
with  Russian  couplers  and  boxed  for  ocean  shipment  by  the 
Baldwin  Locomotive  Works.  The  purchasers  are  still  negotiat- 
ing for  their  disposition.  The  price  was  $47,710.  The  87  loco- 
motives sold  to  American  railroads  were  sold  at  $25,000  in  con- 
sideration of  their  inaptitude  for  service  on  roads  in  this  country 
and  in  order  to  make  their  purchase  as  attractive  as  possible  to 
American  railroads  to  which  the  entire  lot  was  originally  of- 
fered. The  War  Department  has  also  received  bids  on  about 
7,500  freight  cars,  built  for  military  service  in  France,  but  the 
sale  has  not  yet  been  made 

Locomotives 

The  Richmond,  Fredericksburg  &  Potomac  has  ordered  eight 
locomotives  from  the  American  Locomotive  Company. 

The  Temiskaming  &  Northern  Ontario  is  inquiring  for  two 
8-wheel  switching  locomotives  and  4  Mikado  type  locomotives. 

Dutilh-Smith,  McMillan  &  Co ,  50  Broad  street.  New  York, 
are  inquiring  for  3  locomotives  to  have  a  weight  of  16  tons  or 
less,  and  one  meter  gage,  to  be  either  new  or  second  hand  equip- 
ment. 

The  Tientsin-Pukow  (China)  has  ordered  12,  4-6-2  type  loco- 
motives from  the  American  Locomotive  Company.  These  loco- 
motives will  have  22  by  26  in.  cylinders,  and  a  total  weight  in 
working  order  of  215,000  lb. 

The  Roumanian  Government. — A  contract  has  been  signed 
with  the  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works  for  the  delivery  of  50 
standard  gage  Consolidation  type  locomotives.  Payment  is  to 
be  made  by  a  monthly  consignment  of  oil  which  makes  the  deal 
a  barter  arrangement.  Twenty-five  of  these  locomotives  are  to 
be  built  by  the  American  Locomotive  Company. 

The  Bell  Locomotive  Works  has  received  orders  for  con- 
tractors' road  building  locomotives  as  follows:  A  number  for 
the  State  Highway  Department.  Harrisburg,  Pa. ;  Samuel  Gamble 
&  Co.,  Carnegie,  Pa.,  two  10-ton  8-wheel  locomotives ;  State 
Construction  Company,  New  Kensington,  Pa.,  one  10-ton  and  one 
6-ton  locomotive,  and  the  John  J.  Shanley  Company,  Philadel- 
phia, two  6-ton  locomotives. 

The  Central  of  Brazil  has  ordered  6,  4-6-0  type  locomotives 
from  the  American  Locomotive  Company.  These  locomotives 
will  have  21J^  by  26  in.  cylinders  and  a  total  weight  in  working 
order  of  174,000  lb.  Also,  6,  4-6-0  type  locomotives,  with  16  by 
20  in.  cylinders  and  a  total  weight  in  working  order  of  82,000  lb. ; 
18,  2-8-0  type  locomotives,  with  21  J/  by  26  in.  cylinders,  and  a 
total  weight  in  working  order  of  170,000  lb.,  and  10,  2-8-0  type 
locomotives,  with  17  by  20  in.  cylinders,  and  a  total  weight  in 
working  order  of  93,000  lb.  All  of  these  locomotives  were  or- 
dered from  the  American  Locomotive  Company. 

Freight  Cars 

The  Chicago  &  North  Western  is  inquiring  for  500  50-ton 
ore  cars. 

The  Bedford  Petroleum  Company  is  inquiring  for  150  four- 
wheel  tank  cars. 

The  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  is  inquiring  for  1,000  coal  cars  of 
100  tons'  capacity. 

The  Cuban  Sugar  Refining  Company,  New  York,  is  inquir- 
ing for  50,  36-in.  ballast  cars. 


The  Southern  Pacific  is  inquiring  for  500  automobile  box 
cars  and  250  general  service  cars. 

The  Atlantic  Coast  Line  is  inquiring  for  500  ventilated,  dou- 
ble-sheath box  cars  of  50  tons'  capacity. 

The  Northern  Pacific  has  ordered  300  ballast  cars  of  55  tons' 
capacity  from  the  American  Car  &  Foundry  Company. 

The  Tidewater  Oil  Company,  New  York,  has  ordered  100 
tank  cars  from  the  General  American  Tank  Car  Corporation. 

The  American  Smelting  &  Refining  Company  is  inquiring 
for  from  5  to  10,  60,000-lb.  capacity  ore  cars,  of  36  in.  gage,  for 
export  to  Mexico. 

The  Havana  Central  is  inquiring  for  equipment,  for  account 
of  the  United  Railways  of  Havana,  as  follows ;  200  30-ton  freight 
cars,  200  40-ton  box  cars,  75  40-ton  hopper  coal  cars. 

The  New  York  Central.— The  Haskell  &  Barker  Car  Com- 
pany will  build  500  stock  cars  for  this  road,  and  the  Merchants' 
Despatch  Transportation  Company's  shops  will  build  494  stock 
cars  and  30  milk  cars. 

The  Tennessee  Coal,  Iron  &  Railroad  Company  is  inquiring 
for  10  steel  underframe  box  cars  of  40  tons'  capacity  each,  10 
all-steel  box  cars  of  70  tons'  capacity  each,  and  25  steel  gondola 
cars  of  70  tons'  capacity  each. 

Passenger  Cars 

The  Havana  Central  is  inquiring,  for  account  of  the  United 
Railways  of  Havana,  for  10  first-class  passenger  cars. 

The  New  York  Central.— This  road  will  build  in  its  own 
shops  the  12  all-steel  dining  cars  mentioned  in  the  Railway  Age 
of  last  week. 

Iron  and  Steel 

Dutilh-Smith,  McMillan  &  Co.,  SO  Broad  street,  New  York, 
are  inquiring  for  1,000  pieces  about  150  ton  of  SO-lb.  rail,  20  per 
cent  to  be  in  7  meter  lengths,  the  balance  in  five  to  six  meter 
lengths.  This  firm  recently  ordered  30O  tons  of  relaying  rail 
for  export. 

Machinery  and  Tools 

Announcement  is  made  by  the  Navy  Department  that  it 
will  sell  by  sealed  proposals,  to  be  opened  May  24,  1920,  by 
the  Disbursing  Officer,  Senior  Member  Board  of  Sale,  Navy 
Yard,  Washington,  D.  C,  a  considerable  quantity  vi  machine 
tools  consisting  of  various  kinds  of  milling  and  boring  ma- 
chines, lathes,  grinders,  drill  presses,  planers,  trimmers,  saws 
and  shapers.  These  machines  were  manufactured  by  some  of 
the  leading  firms  in  the  country,  and  are  still  in  such  con- 
dition as  to  render  satisfactory  service.  They  are  being  of- 
fered at  prices  far  below  tiie  cost  of  production  at  the  present 
time. 


A    New    Station   Under    Construction    in    Berlin 
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The  United  States  Gauge  Company  will  move  its  Rcneral 
sales  iitlico  fnun  o7  Wall  street,  to  37-39  Liberty  street.  New 
York,  on  May   1. 

A.  C.  Moore  has  been  appointed  assistant  to  the  president 
of  the  Globe  Seamless  Steel  Tubes  Company,  Chicago,  with 
headquarters  at  Chicago,  effective  April  12. 

Harry  U.  Morton,  whose  appointment  as  president  and 
treasurer  of  tlie  Dunbar  Manufacturing  Company,  Chicago, 
was  announced  in  the  h'aihcay  .-i^'c  of  .\pril  16  (page  1218), 
was  born  on  April  25, 
1866  in  Painesville, 
Ohio.  He  entered  rail- 
way service  in  1891 
with  the  Pullman  Com- 
pany and  remaining 
with  that  company  for 
17  years  of  which  he 
served  four  years  in 
the  manufacturing  de- 
partment, and  for  13 
years  in  the  operating 
department.  In  1907 
he  was  appointed  vice- 
president  and  general 
manager  of  the  General 
Railway  Supply  Com- 
pany. Seven  years 
later  he  was  appointed 
vice-president  and 
secretary  of  the  Acme 
Supply  Company,  Chi- 
cago,     the      corporate 

name  of  this  company  being  changed  in  1917  to  the  Dunbar 
Manufacturing  Company.  On  April  1,  of  this  year,  he  was 
elected  president  and  treasurer  of  the  latter  company  suc- 
ceeding Thomas  Dunbar,  who  has  resigned. 

Robert  Sinclair,  vice-president  of  Mudge  &  Co.,  Chicago, 
has  been  elected  executive  vice-president  in  charge  of  all 
departments,  including  the  manufacturing  plant  recently  con- 
structed in  Chicago. 
Mr.  Sinclair  was  born 
on  April  12,  1878,  at 
Chicago,  and  entered 
railway  service  in  the 
auditing  department  of 
the  Chicago  &  Eastern 
Illinois  in  1892.  The 
following  year  he  be- 
came connected  with 
the  operating  depart- 
ment of  the  Columbian 
Intramural  Railway  at 
the  Chicago  Worlds  , 
fair.  At  the  close  of 
this  exposition  he  en- 
tered the  service  of  the 
Union  National  Bank 
of  Chicago,  and  re- 
mained with  it  until  its 
consolidation  with  the 
First  National  Bank  in 
1900,  when   he   became 

associated  with  the  larger  institution.  He  left  the  banking 
business  on  September  1,  1910,  to  become  secretary  and 
treasurer  of  Mudge  &  Co.  On  June  9,  1912,  he  was  elected 
second  vice-president  of  this  company,  later  being  made 
first  vice-president.  On  November  1,  1916,  he  was  appointed 
vice-president  in  charge  of  the  sales,  manufacturing  and 
treasury  departments,  which  position  he  has  held  until  his 
recent  appointment. 
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G.  B.  Albright,  has  been  appointed  manager  of  the  railway 
department,  western  di.strict,  of  the  Lowe  Brothers  Company, 
Dayton,  Ohio,  with  head<iii:irters  at  (,  liieago,  effective  April  1. 

The  All  Weather  Products  Company,  Streator,  111.,  has 
been  formed  for  the  manufacture  of  "Stay  White"  asbestos 
coatings  for  felt  or  composition  roofs,  and  various  paints 
and  weather  prooling  materials, 

L.  B.  Stillwell  and  H.  S.  Putnam,  consulting  engineers, 
and  the  L.  B.  Stillwell  Engineering  Corporation,  constructing 
engineers,  now  at  100  Broadway,  New  York,  will  remove 
their  offices  on  May  1  to  143  Liberty  street. 

J.  L.  Ray,  manager  at  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  of  the  Western 
Electric  Company,  New  York,  has  been  appointed  power 
apparatus  sales  manager  in  the  general  sales  department. 
New  York,  and  W.  H.  MacCrellish  has  been  appointed  mana- 
ger at  Pittsburgh,  to  succeed  Mr.  Ray. 

The  Triangle  Equipment  Company  has  been  organized  to 
(leal  in  railway  and  contractors'  equipment  of  all  descriptions. 
The  officers  of  the  new  company  are  W.  P.  Gleason,  presi- 
dent, Richard  E.  Lewis,  manager,  botli  previously  with  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad,  and  Anderson  Allyn,  treasurer,  form- 
erly with  the  director  of  sales.  War  Department.  The  head- 
quarters of  the  company  are  in  the  Munsey  building,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 

Obituary 

Roger  C.  Sullivan,  chairman  of  the  board  of  directors  of 
the  Independent  Pneumatic  Tool  Company,  Chicago,  died  on 

April  14. 

Trade  Publications 

Uniun  Fittings. — The  E.  M.  Dart  Manufacturing  Company, 
Providence,  R.  I.,  has  issued  its  1920  catalogue  (S)  of  unions 
and  flanges,  with  illustrations,  prices  and  schedules  showing 
sizes,  dimensions,  weights,  etc. 

Shop  Machinery  and  Tools. — The  Brown  &  Sharpe  Manu- 
facturing Company,  Providence,  R.  L,  has  revised  its  catalogue 
of  machinery  and  tools.  The  new  catalogue  is  known  as  No.  137 
and  contains  609  pages,  5^4  in.  by  3>4  in.,  and  is  illustrated.  It 
covers  the  complete  line  of  equipment  manufactured  by  this  com- 
pany, including  milling  and  grinding  machines,  automatic  gear 
cutting  and  screw  machines,  cutters,  machinists'  and  test  tools ; 
and  contains  a  number  of  tables  for  the  convenience  of  mechanics. 

Steel  Tanks  for  Railway  Service. — The  Chicago  Bridge  & 
Iron  Works,  Chicago,  has  recently  issued  a  24-page  illustrated 
folder  which  is  descriptive  of  the  different  tanks  manufactured 
by  this  company  for  railway  installations.  It  is  illustrated  by 
photographs  showing  views  of  actual  installations  and  has  vari- 
ous designs  suitable  for  different  classes  of  service.  The  ac- 
companying data  gives  values,  capacities,  methods  of  operating, 
control  appliances,  and  such  other  information  descriptive  of 
the  same. 

Gasoline  Locomotives. — Record  Xo.  95,  published  by  the  Bald- 
win Locomotive  Works,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  deals  with  internal 
combustion  locomotives,  weighing  from  5  to  25  tons,  adapted  to 
work  in  contracting  operations,  plantations,  quarries,  switching 
in  railror.d  yards,  etc.  Various  changes  and  improvements  have 
been  made  in  these  locomotives  since  their  introduction  and  the 
general  principles  of  construction  are  described  and  illustrated. 
A  table  shows  the  performance,  rating  and  principal  dimensions 
of  the  standard  sizes  of  Baldwin  gasoline  locomotives. 

Superheaters.— Bulletin  T-5,  published  by  the  Locomotive 
Superheater  Company,  New  York,  describes  the  advantages  of 
superheated  steam  for  stationary  power  plants  and  presents  the 
engineering  reasons  for  these  advantages  from  a  new  angle.  The 
argument  is  clear  and  concise  and  should  be  of  interest  to  all 
power  plant  owners  and  operators  in  every  industry,  or  in  power 
plant  service.  Charts  are  included  showing  the  effect  of  super- 
heat on  steam  consumption,  the  superheat  required  to  prevent 
condensation  and  the  increase  in  thermal  efficiency  due  to  super- 
heat. 
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Railway  Financial  News 

Boston  &  Maine. — The  stockholders  at  their  annual  meeting  on 
April  14  voted  to  authorize  the  issuance  of  $8,843,000  bonds  to 
refund  bonds  of  the  Concord  &  Montreal  and  the  Fitchburg 
and  notes  of  the  Boston  &  Lowell  falling  due  within  the  next 
six  months.  This  is  a  result  of  the  Boston  &  Maine  having 
taken  over  the  subsidiary  roads.  At  the  same  time  it  was 
voted  to  confirm  the  mortgage  now  running  to  the  Old  Colony 
Trust  Company  and  S.  Parkman  Sliaw,  trustees,  and  dated 
December  1,  1919,  the  mortgage  being  the  security  for  the  new 
bond  issue. 

New  York,  New  H.-vven  &  Hartford, — President  E.  J.  Pearson 
and  Vice-President  Benjamin  Campbell  have  been  elected  di- 
rectors, the  latter  succeeding  Arthur  E.  Clark,  the  company's 
secretary,  who  had  been  serving. 

The  other  action  by  the  stockholders  at  their  annual  meeting 
was  t®  authorize  the  officers  to  act  in  all  questions  and  mat- 
ters relative  to  the  use,  control  and  operation  of  the  property 
by  the  federal  government  to  authorize  a  new  loan  from  the 
United  States  government  for  rolling  stock,  not  to  exceed 
$4,165,000;  to  ratify  and  approve  of  an  equipment  trust  agree- 
ment with  Walker  D.  Hines,  covering  allocation  of  rolling 
stock  at  a  cost  not  to  exceed  $4,813,930,  and  the  issuance  of 
equipment  trust  certificates  not  to  exceed  the  latter  amount. 

Norfolk  &  Western. — See  editorial  elsewhere  in  this  issue. 

Pennsylvania. — President  Rea  appeared  before  the  New  Jersey 
Public  Utility  Commission  at  Trenton  on  April  20  to  ask  the 
commission's  sanction  for  a  $50,000,000  bond  issue  by  the  rail- 
way. President  Rea  told  the  commissioners  his  road  faced 
$24,000,000  in  obligations  due  July  1.  The  issue  would  be 
underwritten  by  Kuhn,  Loeb  &  Co.,  New  York,  in  10-year  7 
per  cent  bonds. 

Union  Pacific. — E.  Roland  Harriman  and  Charles  A.  Stone  have 
been  elected  directors,  succeeding  A.  J.  Earling  and  W.  V.  S. 
Thorne. 

Western  Pacific. — F.  W.  McCutcheon  has  been  elected  a  mem- 
ber of  the  executive  committee  and  a  director  succeeding 
William  Salomon. 

Railway  Construction 

Canadian  Pacific — The  Strauss  Bascule  Bridge  Company, 
Chicago,  has  been  retained  to  design  the  bascule  span  on  a  joint 
railway  and  highway  bridge  over  Inner  Harbor  at  Johnston  street 
in  Victoria,  B.  C.  The  cost  will  be  borne  jointly  by  the  city  of 
Victoria,  the  provincial  government  of  British  Columbia,  and  the 
Canadian  Pacific. 

Central  of  Georgia. — A  contract  has  been  given  to  the  George 
B.  Swift  Company,  Chicago,  to  build  at  Macon,  Ga.,  an  out- 
bound freight  house  of  reinforced  concrete  construction,  about 
800  ft.  long,  and  a  transfer  shed  of  wood  construction  about  600 
ft.  long.  These  two  structures  are  part  of  the  plan  for  a  com- 
plete freight  terminal,  but  the  remaining  buildings  will  not  be 
built  at  present.  The  work  has  already  been  started  and  will 
cost  about  $150,000. 

New  York  Central. — Plans  are  being  made  for  carrying  out 
extensive  additions  to  the  freight  terminals  at  Weehawken,  N.  J. 
The  improvement  will  include  considerable  mileage  of  new  tracks, 
connecting  with  the  new  terminal  yards  being  built  near  Wee- 
hawken for  the  Cunard  Steamship  Line,  in  connection  with  the 
new  pier  under  construction  for  the  steamship  company. 

Quebec  Central.— A  contract  has  been  given  to  J.  T.  &  J.  F. 
Davis,  Montreal,  Que.,  to  build  a  branch  from  Scotts'  Station, 
Quebec,  on  the  main  line,  for  a  distance  of  8  miles  to  a  point 
2.5  miles  west  of  St.  Isidore  on  the  Canadian  National  Railways. 
The  branch  is  to  be  built  to  provide  a  connection  for  the  Quebec 
Central  with  Quebec  City  over  the  Quebec  bridge.  There  will  be 
one  steel  bridge  125  ft.  long  and  a  station  at  St.  Isidore  Junction. 
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Executive 

F.  E.  Blaser,  who  has  been  appointed  assiitant  to  the  \\ce- 
president  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  in  charge  of  the  bureau 
of  wages,  working  conditions  and  the  bureau  of  employment 

and  discipline,  as  noted 
in  the  Railway  Age  of 
March  12  (page  801), 
served  as  assistant  gen- 
eral manager  of  the 
eastern  lines,  with 
headquarters  at  Balti- 
more, during  federal 
control.  Mr.  Blaser  was 
born  on  December  14, 
1858,  at  Tomah,  Wis. 
He  was  educated  in  the 
public  schools  and  be- 
gan railroad  work  in 
1871  as  a  water  carrier 
on  the  West  Wiscon- 
sin, now  part  of  the 
Chicago,  St.  Paul,  Min- 
neapolis &  Omaha. 
Afterwards  he  served 
consecutively  as  tele- 
graph operator,  agent, 
brakeman,  conductor, 
train  despatcher  and  trainmaster.  He  was  appointed  super- 
intendent of  the  Ohio  River  Railroad  in  1900,  and  remained 
in  the  same  position  after  that  road  was  taken  over  by  the 
Baltimore  &  Ohio.  Afterwards  he  became  superintendent  of 
the  Wheeling  division  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  and  later  he 
was  transferred  to  the  Cumberland  division  in  the  same  ca- 
pacity. In  April,  1910,  he  was  promoted  to  general  super- 
intendent, with  headquarters  at  Baltimore,  Md.  He  was  ap- 
pointed assistant  general  manager  in  the  latter  part  of  1917. 

Henry  Miller,  president  of  the  Missouri  &  Illinois  Bridge 
&  Belt,  has  been  elected  president  of  the  Terminal  Railroad 
.\ssociation  of  St.  Louis,  effective  April  12.     Mr.  Miller  was 

born  at  Hannibal,  Mo., 
on  February  24,  1863. 
He  entered  railway  ser- 
vice as  a  boilermaker's 
apprentice  on  the  Han- 
nibal &  St.  Joseph,  now. 
a  part  of  the  Chicago, 
Burlington  &  Quincy, 
in  1878.  The  following 
year  he  became  a 
switchman,  and  in  1883 
he  was  promoted  to 
yardmaster  on  the 
same  road.  From  1890 
to  1892,  he  served  as 
trainmaster  on  the  St. 
Louis,  Keokuk  &  North 
Western,  now  a  part  of 
the  Burlington,  on  the 
latter  date  being  ap- 
pointed assistant  super- 
intendent of  that  road 
and  also  of  the  Chi- 
cago, Burlington  &  Kansas  City,  now  also  a  part  ot  the  Bur- 
lington. He  was  later  appointed  superintendent  of  the  St. 
Louis,  Keokuk  &  North  Western  and  the  Chicago,  Burling- 
ton &  Kansas  City,  and  from  1903  to  1905  he  served  as 
general  superintendent  of  the  same  roads  and  also  of  the 
Kansas  City,  St.  Joseph  &  Council  Bluffs,  now  part  of  the 
Burlington.  He  was  appointed  general  superintendent  of 
the  Missouri  district  of  the  Burlington  in   1904.     In  1905  he 
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was  a|>poii\fcil  niMicral  nianaKcr  of  tin-  \\';ili;i>.li,  and  lat'.-r 
vice-president  of  that  road,  rcsiniiinK  i"  1'''15  •>'^  Kciicral 
maiiaKer,  but  reniaiiiiiiR  as  vice-pn-sidi  iit  and  director.  In 
1915  lie  was  elected  president  and  auditor  of  the  Mis.souri  it 
Illinois  HridK'e  iS:  Hell,  with  headiiuartcrs  at  St.  I.ouis.  Durint? 
the  war  Mr.  Miller  was  one  of  the  American  railroad  expert.-, 
sent  to  Russia  by  the  government  to  aid  that  country  to 
rebuild  its  lines.  This  commission,  known  as  the  Stevens 
commission,  had  plans  prepared  to  aid  ilie  Kerensky  Kovcrn- 
ment  to  rehabilitate  the  transportation  niailiiiitry.  This 
work  was  in  progress  when  the  Holsheviki  proletariat  under 
the  leadership  of  Leninc  and  Trotzky  seized  the  control  of 
the  country,  causing  a  complete  upset  of  the  commission's 
plan.  Following  his  return  from  Russia  he  was  elected  presi- 
dent of  the  Title  Guaranty  Trust  Company,  St.  Louis,  which 
position  he  resigned  upon  his  election  a^^  jiresidcnt  of  the 
Terminal   Association. 

Henry  Miller  having  been  elected  president  of  the  Terminal 
Railroad  .\ssociation,  T.  M.  Pierce,  who  has  been  acting 
as  president  and  general  counsel,  has  been  elected  vice- 
president. 

Financial,  Legal  and  Accounting 

F.  W.  Elder  has  been  appointed  auditor  and  car  account- 
ant of  the  Batesville  Southwestern,  with  headquarters  at 
Batesville,   Miss.,  efTecti\c   March   15. 

Operating 

E.  J.  Naylor,  general  superintendent  of  tlie  Batesville 
Southwestern,  will  assume,  in  addition  to  his  present  office, 
the  duties  of  trainmaster,  this  position  having  been  abol- 
ished on  March  15. 

Charles  W.  Bradley,  superintendent  of  telegraph  of  the 
Chesapeake  &  Ohio,  with  headquarters  at  Richniond,  Va., 
has  been  appointed,  in  addition,  superintendent  of  telegraph 
of  the  Hocking  Valley,  with  the  same  headquarters,  eiifective 
April  1. 

J.  Miuiday,  vice-president  of  the  Eastern  Texas  Railroad 
(St.  Louis  Southwestern  of  Texas),  with  headquarters  at 
Lufkin,  Tex.,  has  been  appointed  superintendent  of  the  Dallas 
Terminal  Railway  &  Union  Depot,  with  headquarters  in 
Dallas,  Tex.,  effective  April  1. 

C.  A.  Veale,  signal  supervisor  of  the  Southern  Pacific,  with 
headquarters  at  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  has  been  appointed  as- 
sistant trainmaster,  Oakland,  Alameda  &  Berkeley  electric 
lines,  with  headquarters  at  Oakland  Pier,  Cal.,  succeeding 
J.  S.  Shakespeare,  assigned  to  other  duties,  effective  April  1. 

Operating  beads  of  the  first  and  second  districts  of  the 
Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  Pacific  will  hereafter  be  known  as 
managers  instead  of  assistant  general  managers.  C.  W. 
Jones,  assistant  general  manager  with  headquarters  at  Des 
Moines,  Iowa,  will  be  manager  of  the  first  district,  same 
headquarters  and  A.  B.  Warner,  assistant  general  manager 
with  headquarters  at  El  Reno,  Okla.,  will  be  manager  of  the 
second  district,  same   headquarters. 

Traffic 

L.  E.  Saupe  has  been  appointed  industrial  commissioner 
of  the  St.  Louis  Southwestern,  with  headquarters  at  St.  Louis, 
Mo.,  effective  April  1. 

Frank  C.  Johnson,  commercial  agent  on  the  Chicago,  Rock 
Island  &  Pacific,  has  been  appointed  general  agent,  with 
headquarters  at  Memphis,  Tenn.,  effective  April  L 

Charles  Banish  has  been  appointed  commercial  agent  of 
the  Atlanta,  Birmingham  &  Atlanta,  with  headquarters  at 
Atlanta,  Ga.,  succeeding  J.  W.  Brown,  effective  April  5,  and 
C.  B.  Austin  has  been  appointed  commercial  agent  at  Toledo, 
Ohio,  effective  April   10. 

L.  L.  Hyde,  general  freight  ag«nt  of  the  Lake  Erie  & 
Western,  with   headquarters  at   Indianapolis,   Ind.,   has  been 


appointed  general  freight  and  passenger  agent,  witli  tiie 
same  headquarters,  cfifective  April  1.  Mr.  Hyde  will  assume 
the  duties  of  J.  l-'.  Hall,  general  passenger  agent,  who  has 
resigned. 

Stuart  A.  Allen,  who  has  been  appointed  assistant  freight 
traflTic  manager  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio,  with  headquarters 
at  New  York,  as  noted  in  the  Railway  Age  of  March  5  (page 

738),  began  railroad 
work  as  traveling 
freight  agent  for  the 
Cincinnati,  Hamilton  & 
Dayton.  In  1904  he 
was  appointed  southern 
it^  Vs  agent  and  in  1905,  gen- 

r>  "  cral      southern      agent. 

<tr,.  He       was       promoted 

„^  to      assistant      general 

freight    agent    in    1907. 
In  1911  he  became  gen- 
eral agent  of  the  Balti- 
more   &   Ohif),    Cincin- 
nati, Hamilton   &  Day- 
ton lines,  at  Cincinnati, 
Ohio.    He  was  appoint- 
ed manager  of  the  Con- 
tinental   Line    and    the 
Central      States      Des- 
patch, fast  freight  con- 
s' ■*■  '*-"^"  nections    of    the    Balti- 
more  &   Ohio,   on   Oc- 
tober 15,  1914.     In  October,  1916,  he  became  general  eastern 
freight  agent  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio,  with  headquarters  at 
New  York,  and  early  in  1917  was  promoted  to  general  freight 
agent. 

Charles  Crichton  Clark,  assistant  general  passenger  agent 
on  the  Michigan  Central,  with  headquarters  at  Chicago, 
has  been  appointed  general  passenger  agent,  with  the  same 

headquarters,  effective 
March  1.  Mr.  Clark 
succeeds  L.  W.  Land- 
man, who  has  been  ap- 
pointed passenger 
traffic  manager.  He  was 
born  in  L  o  v  e  1  a  n  d, 
Ohio,  on  April  1,  1872. 
He  entered  railway 
service  in  1889  and  in 
1895  was  appointed  so- 
liciting passenger  agent 
on  the  Cleveland,  Cin- 
cinnati, Chicago  &  St. 
Louis.  He  was  later 
appointed  as  traveling 
passenger  agent  of  that 
road,  with  headquarters 
in  Chattanooga,  Tenn., 
and  in  1902  was  pro- 
moted to  central  pas- 
senger agent,  with 
headquarters  at  Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio.  From  1905  to  1909,  he  served  as  general  agent 
in  the  passenger  department,  with  headquarters  respectively 
at  Columbus,  Ohio,  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  and  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
On  the  latter  date  he  was  appointed  general  agent  in  the 
passenger  department  of  the  Big  Four  and  the  Michigan 
Central,  with  headquarters  at  Chicago.  In  1917  he  was  pro- 
moted to  assistant  general  passenger  agent  on  the  Michigan 
Central  and  during  federal  control  served  as  manager  of  the 
consolidated  ticket  offices  at  Chicago. 

Walter  Walthall,  who  has  been  in  the  railway  supply  busi- 
ness at  Houston,  Tex.,  for  the  past  year,  has  been  appointed 
assistant  general  freight  and  passenger  agent  of  the  Missouri, 
Kansas  &  Texas,  with  headquarters  at  San  Antonio,  Tex. 
Mr.  Walthall  was  born  October  29,  1879,  in  Perry  county. 
Alabama,  and  was  educated  in  the  public  schools  there.  He 
entered  railway  service  in  1903  with  the  Missouri,  Kansas  & 
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Texas,  as  a  yard  clerk  and  was  later  promoted  to  assistant 
city  ticket  agent.  In  1907  he  was  appointed  city  passenger 
and  ticket  agent,  with  headquarters  in  Austin,  Tex.,  later 
being  transferred  to  San  Antonio.  He  was  promoted  to 
district  passenger  agent,  with  headquarters  in  San  Antonio, 
in  1912,  which  position  he  held  until  1918,  when  he  was  ap- 
pointed general  agent.  On  May  1,  1919,  he  entered  the  rail- 
way supply  business  in  Houston,  in  which  he  continued  until 
his  present  appointment. 

James  F.  Shinn,  who  has  been  appointed  general  pas- 
senger agent  of  the  Erie,  with  headquarters  at  New  York, 
as  noted  in  the  Raihvay  Age  of  March  26  (page  1079),  served 

as  assistant  to  the  gen- 
eral passenger  agent 
from  April  1,  1909,  until 
the  termination  of 
federal  control.  Mr. 
Shinn  was  born  in 
Noble  County,  Ohio. 
He  graduated  from 
Smith  College  at  Bev- 
erly, Ohio,  in  1885.  His 
first  railroad  work  be- 
gan in  the  fall  of  1886 
as  agent  and  telegraph 
operator  for  the  Cleve- 
land &  Marietta,  now 
part  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania. In  1891  he  be- 
came a  clerk  for  the 
same  road  and  in  189.3, 
chief  clerk  to  the 
auditor  of  freight  and 
passenger  accounts  at 
Cambridge,  Ohio.  He 
was  transferred  to  the  office  of  the  general  passenger  agent 
as  chief  clerk  in  1894,  and  served  in  that  position  until  1899, 
when  he  became  rate  clerk  in  the  passenger  department  of 
the  Pennsylvania  at  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  He  went  to  the  Erie 
as  chief  rate  clerk  in  the  passenger  department  at  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  on  August  20,  1902,  and  on  April  1,  1909,  as  mentioned 
above,  he  was  promoted  to  assistant  to  the  general  passenger 
agent,  with  headquarters  at  New  York. 

Louis  W.  Landman,  general  passenger  agent  of  the  Michi- 
gan Central,  with  headquarters  at  Chicago,  who  has  been 
appointed  passenger  traf^c  manager  of  the  New  York  Cen- 
tral and  the  Michigan 
Central,  with  tlie  same 
headquarters,  was  born 
at  Waynestown,  Ind., 
on  December  6,  1869, 
He  entered  railway 
service  in  1888  as  tele- 
graph operator  on  the 
Indiana,  Bloomington 
&  Western,  now  part  of 
the  Cleveland,  Cincin- 
nati, Chicago  &  St. 
Louis.  In  1890  he  was 
appointed  city  passen- 
ger agent  on  the  Ft. 
Wayne,  Cincinnati  & 
Louisville,  now  part  of 
the  Lake  Erie  &  West- 
ern, with  headquarters 
at  Ft.  Wayne,  Ind.,  and 
one  year  later  he  was 
appointed  gene  r  a  1 
traveling  passenger 
agent  on  the  Hocking  Valley,  with  headquarters  at  Detroit, 
Mich.  He  was  later  appointed  general  agent  in  the  passenger 
department  of  the  New  York  Central,  with  headquarters  at 
Toledo,  Ohio,  and  in  1906  he  was  appointed  general  western 
passenger  agent  of  the  Lake  Shore  &  Michigan  Southern, 
now  part  of  the  New  York  Central,  with  headquarters  at 
Chicago.  In  1910,  he  was  promoted  to  general  passenger 
agent  of  the  Lake  Erie  &  Western,  with  headquarters  at  In- 
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dianapolis,  Ind.,  and  later  he  was  appointed  general  passenger 
agent  of  the  Michigan  Central,  which  position  he  held  until 
his  recent  promotion. 

John  B.  Nessle,  who  has  been  appointed  freight  traffic 
manager  of  the  Pittsburgh  &  Lake  Erie,  with  headquarters 
at  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  as  noted  in  the  Railway  Age  of  March  19 

(page  996),  served  as 
general  freight  agent 
of  the  same  road  from 
March  1,  1914,  until  the 
termination  of  federal 
control.  Mr.  Nessle  was 
born  in  Mahoning 
county,  Ohio,  on  June 
20,  1871.  He  was  edu- 
cated in  public  schools 
and  began  railroad 
work  on  December  20, 
^^^^^^^^^^^  1886,    as    agent's    clerk 

/^^^^^^^^fc  and  telegraph  operator 

^H|  for    the    Pittsburgh    & 

^^Kf  Lake  Erie.    He  became 

Mj^m  local  agent  of  the  same 

^^  road  at  Struthers,  Ohio, 

in  1888.  Afterwards  he 
w  a  s  transferred  a  s 
traveling  car  agent  to 
the  operating  depart- 
ment at  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
In  October,  1901,  he  was  made  freight  agent  at  McKeesport, 
Pa.,  and  on  January  5,  1904,  he  went  to  Brownsville,  Pa.,  as 
commercial  agent.  He  returned  to  Pittsburgh  as  general 
agent  on  February  1,  1906,  and  on  October  7,  1907,  he  was 
promoted  to  assistant  general  freight  agent,  with  the  same 
headquarters.  He  left  the  Pittsburgh  &  Lake  Erie  in  1911, 
to  accept  appointment  as  general  coal  and  ore  agent  of  the 
New  York  Central,  Lines  West,  with  headquarters  at 
Cleveland,  Ohio.  He  again  entered  the  employ  of  the  Pitts- 
burgh &  Lake  Erie  in  1914,  when  he  was  appointed  general 
freight  agent. 

Edward  A.  Niel,  who  has  been  appointed  general  freight 
agent  of  the  Buffalo,  Rochester  &  Pittsburgh,  with  headquar- 
ters  at    Rochester,    N.    Y,,    as    noted    in    the   Railzny   Age   of 

March  19  (page  991), 
served  as  coal  freight 
agent  from  February, 
1912,  until  the  termina- 
tion of  federal  control. 
Mr.  Niel  was  born  at 
Selma,  Ala.,  on  July  3, 
1865.  He  was  educated 
at  Dallas  Academy  and 
began  railroad  work  in 
June,  1878,  as  office  boy 
for  the  Selma,  Rome  & 
Dalton,  now  part  of  the 
Southern.  Afterwards 
he  became  telegraph 
operator  for  the  same 
road  and  in  June,  1879, 
went  to  the  East  Ten- 
nessee, Virginia  & 
Georgia,  also  now  part 
of  the  Southern,  where 
he  remained  until  Sep- 
tember 1,  1888,  serving 
consecutively  as  operator,  train  despatcher  and  secretary  to 
the  superintendent  and  trainmaster.  He  then  became  chief 
clerk  to  the  assistant  general  freight  agent  and  retained  that 
position  until  July,  1894,  when  he  was  appointed  chief  clerk 
to  the  general  freight  agent  of  the  Southern.  From  March, 
1895,  until  December,  1898,  he  was  general  freight  and  pas- 
senger agent  of  the  Mobile  &  Birmingham,  now  part  of  the 
Southern.  He  was  appointed  assistant  general  freight  agent 
of  the  Southern  in  January,  1899,  and  the  following  July  he 
was  promoted  to  general  freight  agent.  From  September, 
1904,  until  May,  1905,  he  was  traffic  manager  of  the  Atlantic 
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&  Nurtli  I  .ir.>liTia,  iu>w  part  of  (he  Norfolk  Soiitlurii,  ati>l  tin- 
following  June  lie  left  that  road  to  lake  the  same  position 
with  the  BufTalo  &  Susquehanna  which  later  merged  with  thf 
Wcllsxille  Sc  HufTalo.  not  at  present  in  operation.  He  also 
served  as  traflic  manager  of  the  .'\ttica  &  .Nrcade  and  the  New 
Orleans  Great  Northern.  lie  entered  the  employ  of  ihc 
BufTalo.  Rochester  &  Pittsburgh  as  coal  freight  nucnt  in  1912. 

N.  D.  Ballantine,  prior  to  federal  control  superinlciident 
of  car  service  and  assistant  to  tlie  second  vice-president  of 
the  Chicago.  Rock  Island  &  Pacific,  has  been  appointed  super- 
intendent of  transportation  of  the  Union  Pacific,  with  head- 
quarters at  Omaha,  Neb.  Mr.  Ballantine  was  born  on  March 
12.  1872,  at  Booneville,  Mo.,  and  entered  railway  service  in 
1886  as  a  messenger  in  the  telegraph  department  of  the 
Kansas  City,  Ft.  Scott  &  Mcmph.is,  now  part  of  the  St.  Louis- 
San  Francisco.  He  was  consecutively  promoted  to  clerk, 
operator,  stenographer  and  electrician  of  the  same  road  and 
in  1892  was  appointed  ticket  agent  of  the  Manitou  &  Pikes 
Peak.  From  1893  to  1896,  he  served  as  electrician  of  the 
Kansas  City.  Ft.  Scott  &  Memphis  and  for  the  following 
two  years  as  auditor  of  the  Manitou  &  Pikes  Peak.  He  was 
later  appointed  secretary  to  the  general  manager  of  the 
Kansas  City,  Pittsburgh  &  Gulf,  now  part  of  the  Kansas  City 
Southern,  being  promoted  in  1899  to  superintendent  of 
telegraph,  and  in  1903  to  superintendent  of  transportation. 
In  1906  he  was  appointed  superintendent  of  car  service  of 
the  Chicago.  Rock  Island  &  Pacific,  and  on  June  1,  1912,  he 
was  appointed  assistant  to  the  second  vice-president  of  the 
Rock  Island.  From  1917  to  1919  he  served  as  a  major  in  the 
signal  corps,  A.  E.  F.,  and  was  later  promoted  to  lieutenant 
colonel,  serving  as  general  superintendent  of  transportation 
of  the  American  Expeditionary  Forces.  From  July,  1919,  to 
February  29,  1920,  he  served  as  special  assistant  manager  of 
the  car  service  section  of  the  United  States  Railroad  Ad- 
ministration, and  on  the  latter  date  was  appointed  to  his 
present  position. 

Engineering,  Maintenance  of  Way  and  Signalling 

Daniel  Joseph  Brumley,  whose  appointment  as  chief  engi- 
neer Chicago  Terminal  Improvement  of  the  Illinois  Central. 
with  headquarters  at  Chicago  was  announced  in  the  Railway 

Age  of  April  16,  page 
1225,  was  born  near 
Belmore.  Ohio,  on 
March  19,  1965.  He 
graduated  from  the 
civil  engineerin.g  school 
at  Ohio  State  Univer- 
sity in  1895  and  entered 
railway  service  as  assist- 
ant section  foreman  on 
the  Louisville  &  Nash- 
ville in  June  of  that 
year.  During  the  latter 
part  of  1896  he  became 
assistant  engineer  for 
the  Columbus  &  Hock- 
ing Coal  &  Iron  Co.,  at 
Straitsville,  Ohio.  The 
following  two  years  he 
was  successively  assist- 
ant supervisor  on  the 
Louisville  &  Nashville 
at  Belleville,  111.,  sec- 
tion foreman  at  Evansville,  Ind.,  rodman  at  Louisville,  Ky., 
and  assistant  engineer  at  Clarksville,  Tenn.  He  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  chief  engineer's  office  at  Louisville,  Ky.,  in 
1898  and  in  September,  1901,  he  left  the  Louisville  &  Nash- 
ville, being  appointed  roadmaster  of  the  Mexican  National 
with  headquarters  at  Laredo,  Texas.  He  returned  to  the 
former  road  one  month  later  where  he  remained  until  Oc- 
tober, 1904,  when  he  was  appointed  division  engineer  of  the 
Indianapolis  Southern,  now  part  of  the  Illinois  Central,  at 
Indianapolis,  Ind.  In  March,  1905,  he  became  principal  as- 
sistant engineer  of  the  Illinois  Central,  the  Yazoo  &  Missis- 
sippi Valley  and  the  Indianapolis  Southern,  with  headquarters 
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.It  Chicago.  Mr.  Hrumlcy  was  engineer  of  construction  of 
these  two  roads  from  June,  1910,  to  April,  1913,  when  he  was 
.ippointed  engineer  maintenance  of  way.  In  November,  191.5. 
he  was  i>romoted  to  assist:iiit  chief  engineer,  with  head 
(luartcrs  ,-it  Chicago,  and  in  .\pril,  1914,  he  became  valuation 
engineer,  which  position  he  held  until  his  appointment  :is 
chief  engineer  of  the  corporation  in   1918. 

Mechanical 

J.  E.  Goodman,  who  was  granted  leave  of  absence  a  few 
montlis  ago,  has  resumed  his  duties  as  master  mechanic  of 
the  Lake  Superior  division  of  the  Northern  Pacific,  with 
headquarters  at  Duluth,  Minn.,  and  John  A.  Marshall,  who 
served  as  acting  master  mechanic  during  Mr.  Goodman's 
absence,  has  resumed  his  position  as  road  foreman  of  en- 
gines at  Duluth,  eflfective  April  1. 

Railroad  Administration 

John  F.  Finerty,  assistant  general  counsel  of  the  Great 
Northern,  has  been  appointed  assistant  general  counsel  of 
the  Railroad  .Administration  in  charge  of  rate  litigation 
before  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  and  in  the 
courts,  effective  April  1. 

General 

H.  A.  Scandrett,  valuation  and  commerce  counsel  of  the 
Union  Pacific,  with  headquarters  at  Chicago,  will  change  his 
headquarters  to  the  Union  Pacific  building,  Omaha,  Neb., 
on  May   1. 

Obituary 

Lewis  T.  Kavanaugh,  manager  of  the  Mississippi  division 
of  the  Mississippi-Warrior  Service  with  headquarters  at  St. 
Louis,  Mo.,  was  drowned  in  the  Mississippi  River  at  Mem- 
phis, Tenn.,  on  April  14. 

James  H.  Manning,  superintendent  motive  power  of  the 
Delaware  &  Hudson,  with  headquarters  at  Colonic,  N.  Y., 
notice  of  whose  death  was  published  in  the  Railuay  Age  of 

April  16  (page  1226), 
was  born  on  February 
2,  1862.  He  was  edu- 
cated in  the  public 
schools.  His  first  rail- 
road work  began  in 
1876  as  machinist's  ap- 
prentice on  the  Union 
Pacific.  Afterwards  he 
became  machinist. 
From  1883  until  1886 
he  was  gang  foreman 
and  from  then  until 
1890,  general  foreman. 
He  was  appointed  mas- 
ter mechanic  at  Oma- 
ha, Neb.,  in  1890  and  in 
1898  he  was  transferred 
in  the  same  capacity  to 
Cheyenne,  Wyo.  In 
May,  1901,  he  left  rail- 
road work  to  engage  in 
the  foundry  business 
but  returned  in  March,  1903,  as  assistant  superintendent  of 
rolling  stock  of  the  Canadian  Pacific.  He  retained  that  posi- 
tion until  March,  1904,  when  he  was  appointed  superintendent 
motive  power  of  the  Delaware  &  Hudson,  in  which  capacity 
he  served  continuously  until  his  death. 

Timothy  H.  Mickey,  inspector  of  maintenance  of  way  on 
the  Michigan  Central  with  headquarters  at  Detroit,  Mich., 
died  at  his  home  on  April  17,  after  an  illness  of  a  few 
days  with  pneumonia.  Mr.  Hickey  was  at  one  time  president 
of  the  Roadmasters'  Association. 
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Notice 

Notice  is  hereby  given  that  the  services  of  Clayton  L. 
Smythe  as  circulation  manager  of  this  publication  have  been 
discontinued  by  us  and  that  he  does  not  now  in  any  way  rep- 
resent the  company  or  any  of  its  publications. 


The  bill  to  enact  a  tax  on  advertising  which  has  been  intro- 
duced in  the  lower  House  of  Congress  by  Mr.  Thompson  of 
Ohio  is  a  notable  example  of  childish 

A  Proposal  innocence.  Mr.  Thompson  estimates 
to  Tax  that  the  sum  spent  yearly  for  advertis- 

Advertising  ^^S  i^i  this  country  is  from  300  to  500 
millions  of  dollars,  and  he  has  intro- 
duced his  bill  simply  because  he  sees  here  an  "untapped 
source  of  revenue."  Ten  per  cent  of  this  sum  is  what  he 
proposes  to  take;  and  he  would  thus  make  up  for  what  the 
treasury  is  going  to  lose  by  having  to  refund  stock-dividend 
taxes  already  collected  but  now  declared  unconstitutional. 
When  that  score  is  balanced,  the  advertising  tax  will  be  avail- 
able toward  paying  the  billions  in  bonuses  which  it  is  pro- 
posed to  give  to  the  soldiers.  Aside  from  this  the  sponsor 
(or  sponsors)  of  the  bill  appear  to  have  given  to  their  project 
no  thought  whatever.  Printers'  Ink  tried  to  interview  the 
congressman,  but  to  all  pertinent  questions  he  answered  like 
a  school  boy — and  a  school  boy  too  young  to  write  an  essay 
on  such  a  subject.  Whether  thirty  to  fifty  millions  a  year 
would  be  a  fair  basis  on  which  to  "tap"  the  revenues  of  the 
publishers  of  the  country,  or  whether  a  constructive  and  pro- 
ductive business  ought  to  be  taxed  at  twice  the  highest  rate 
ever  thought  of  for  luxuries  such  as  five-thousand-dollar 
passenger  automobiles,  were  points  on  which  his  mind  was  a 
blank.  The  most  that  can  be  said  seriously  about  Mr. 
Thompson's  bill  is  that,  if  it  ever  comes  to  a  hearing,  the 
actual  facts  concerning  the  advertising  business  ought  to  be 
aired  most  thoroughly.  That  would  be  all  that  would  be 
necessary  to  show  the  crudity  and  absurdity  of  the  proposal. 


Samuel  G.  Blythe,  who  seems  to  know  well  above  90  per 
cent  of  all  there  is  to  be  known  about  American  politics,  has 
expressed   the  opinion  that  for  a   few 
Government       ^^^^.^  ^^^^  ^^^  powers  that  be  in  Wash- 
by  ington  have  been  trying  to  govern  the 
Sneech-Makincr     United    States   by   the    power    of    the 
i>peecn  iviaKin^     ^^^^^^  word— by  speech-making  rather 

than  by  deeds.  Success,  he  intimates,  has  been  measured  by 
oratory  and  the  manner  of  remedying  evils  has  been  to  dic- 
tate a  speech  on  the  issue  to  deliver  it,  and  after  securing 
the  widest  publicity  to  let  it  go  at  that.  We  have  no  de- 
sire to  be  harsh  on  Attorney  General  Palmer,  who  is  ap- 
parently a  very  estimable  man,  but  we  agree  with  those  who 
think  that  Mr.  Palmer  specialized  rather  on  words  than 
acts  in  connection  with  the  late  outlaw  strike  of  railroad 
switchmen  and  firemen.  "The  purpose  of  the  strikes,"  said 
Mr.  Palmer,  "is  to  capture  the  industries  of  the  country, 
secure  political  power,  overthrow  governments  and  establish 
a  dictatorship  of  the  leaders   of  the  so-called  proletariat; 


they  would  transport  to  this  country  the  chaotic  conditions 
that  exist  in  Russia."  Mr.  Palmer  also  added  that  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  had  known  for  some  time  of  the  plans 
and  that  W.  Z.  Foster  of  steel  strike  fame  had  been  active 
in  promoting  the  railroad  strike.  Presumably  Mr.  Palmer 
may  believe  that  the  issuing  of  these  statements  is  the  way 
to  cure  the  evil  of  the  strike.  The  general  public  who  pay 
the  bills  and  the  railroad  commuters  who  had  to  man  their 
own  "indignation"  specials  might  have  liked  to  have  had 
it  cured  in  some  more  effective  way,  preferably  in  advance. 
But  perhaps  Mr.  Blythe  is  right  in  the  matter  after  all. 
Actions  may  speak  louder  than  words,  but  words  make  the 
most  noise  and  to  see  one's  name  in  print  certainly  does  appeal. 


A  new  and  valuable  recruit  has  enlisted  in  the  campaign 
to  help  improve  the  present  railroad  situation.  The  Ameri- 
can Newspaper  Publishers'  Association 
Newspapers  includes  the  large  newspapers  of  the 
Help  Car  United    States.      The   newspapers   have 

Efficiency  had  forcibly  and  directly  brought  home 
to  them  the  effects  of  inadequacy  of 
railway  facilities,  and  of  interruptions  of  railway  ser- 
vice, by  increasing  difficulties  many  of  them  have  met 
in  securing  sufficient  transportation  for  paper.  They 
realize  that  the  danger  to  American  industrs-  and  com- 
merce arising  from  inadequate  transportation  is  not  imagin- 
ary, but  very  real.  The  Association  therefore  recently  sent 
out  a  circular  letter  urging  its  meml:)ers  to  load  freight  cars 
to  capacity  and  to  load  and  unload  them  promptly.  More 
lately,  at  its  annual  convention  in  New  'Vork,  it  adopted 
resolutions  in  which  it  set  forth  that  "the  pro.sperity  of  the 
nation  is  interwoven  with  and  dependent  upon  the  mainten- 
ance and  efficiency  of  its  railroad  transportation  facilities." 
The  resolutions  then  referred  to  the  shortage  of  means  of 
transportation  which  exists,  and  added,  "This  problem  is 
one  affecting  the  welfare  of  ever)'  individual  in  the  nation, 
and  one  to  which  the  widest  publicity  should  be  given  so 
that  a  more  intelligent  understanding  may  be  had  of  the 
situation  and  the  co-operation  of  all  classes  be  secured  in 
its  solution."  The  Association  concluded  by  resolving  that 
its  members  should  "secure  and  publish  fully  the  essential 
facts  with  regard  to  the  car  shortage,  and  the  legitimate 
necessities  of  the  railways,  so  that  the  public  may  be  in- 
telligently advised,  and  also  use  every  endeavor  to  co-operate 
in  the  present  emergency,  in  conducting  campaigns  for  ex- 
pediting the  unloading  and  despatch  of  freight  cars,  and  in 
other  proper  ways." 

Democratic  government  is  government  by  public  opinion. 
Public  opinion  is  formed  in  this  country  chiefly  by  the  pres- 
entation and  the  discussion  of  facts  in  the  newspapers.  .  If, 
in  the  spirit  of  the  resolutions  adopted  by  their  Association, 
the  newspapers  will  put  forth  every  effort  to  get  and  publish 
the  facts  and  nothing  but  the  facts  regarding  the  railroad 
situation,  and  will  urge  all  classes  of  their  readers  to  do  the 
things  which  the  facts  regarding  the  situation  show  ought  to 
be  done,  the  railroad  problem  will  Ix;  advanced  rapidly 
toward  a  solution.  But  the  present  inadequacy  of  railroad 
facilities  is  so  great,  and  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  raising 
capital  to  remedy  it  are  so  great,  that  even  if  all  who  can 
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help  in  tlu-  i-mcrgfiitv  do  lu-l|>  to  tlir  utm().st  it  will  l>r  yiius 
bofoii-  till'  railways  will  Ik-  ul)le  to  j^ivo  satisfactory  service. 
The  newspapers  can  lontrihiite  enormously  to  enli^liteninn 
the  pul)lic  about  the  situation  and  also  prevailing  on  it  to 
be  patient  uhiK-  the  ]>ro!>K'ni  is  being  worked  out. 


The  Proper  Cut-Off 

IT  \vouLD  BE  DtFFicui/r  to  get  two  locomotive  engineers  to 
agree  on  the  best  cut-off  for  any  given  condition.  There 
is  in  fact  no  agreement  among  engincmcn,  road  foremen  and 
master  mechanics  on  what  has  always  lx"en  the  most  debated 
subject  connected  with  locomotive  operation.  The  tlieorist 
knows  that  a  short  cut-off  means  less  steam  per  indicated 
horsepower  and  consequently  argues  for  the  shortest  cut-off 
at  which  the  engine  w-ill  turn  a  wheel,  despite  the  fact  that 
at  low  speeds  the  ma.ximum  boiler  horsepower  cannot  pos- 
sibly be  utilized.  The  engineer  who  habitually  works  his 
engine  with  a  long  stroke  is  unmindful  of  fuel  and  mainte- 
nance costs.  Impartial  observation  favors  the  engineer  who 
exercises  moderation  in  the  handling  of  his  engine,  but  even 
the  l)est  engineer  occasionally  falls  down  on  a  bad  grade 
because  he  fails  to  get  tlie  lever  in  just  the  right  notch. 

It  is  important,  therefore,  to  lind  that  there  is  a  proper 
cut-off  and  that  within  speeds  at  which  locomotives  are 
required  to  negotiate  ruling  grades  a  locomotive  may  be 
worked  according  to  an  established  rule  to  produce  the  maxi- 
mum tractive  effort.  B.  B.  Milner,  in  a  paper  before  the 
New  York  Railroad  Club,  abstracted  in  the  Railway  Age  of 
April  23,  1920,  page  1251,  states  that  the  proper  cut-off  is 
within  certain  limits  a  function  of  the  speed.  Many  practical 
men  have  always  believed  this,  but  it  has  remained  for  Mr. 
Milner  to  demonstrate  it.  The  significance  of  this  fact  is 
that  every  day  tlie  greater  number  of  locomotives  in  operation 
over  difficult  grades  are  not  availing  themselves  of  their  full 
potential  power.  Some  engineers,  guided  by  good  judgment 
and  long  years  of  experience,  are  getting  the  maximum  effort 
out  of  the  machinery  under  their  control,  but  the  majority 
are  not. 

It  should  not  require  mechanical  men  long  to  take  advan- 
tage of  a  practicable  means  for  establishing  rules  that  will 
make  it  possible  for  enginemen  to  know  what  notch  will  en- 
able them  to  get  the  best  out  of  the  locomotive.  It  is  intimated 
that  mechanical  means  may  be  p)erfected  for  automatically 
selecting  the  proper  cut-off  on  difficult  pulls,  but  as  the 
desired  cut-off  is  a  function  of  the  speed  it  would  appear  to 
be  practicable  to  determine  the  proper  cut-off  for  each  locomo- 
tive class,  according  to  the  method  outlined  by  Mr.  Milner, 
and  then  instruct  engineers  how  to  apply  this  cut-off.  Where 
speed  recorders  are  in  use  the  problem  is  comparatively  simple, 
as  it  might  be  practical  to  indicate  in  red  figures  on  the  face 
of  the  recorder  dial  the  correct  notch  for  the  reverse  lever  at 
certain  speeds. 


The  Relation  of  Railway 

Terminals  to  City  Planning 

THAT  ADEQUATE,  Well  located  railway  terminals  are  neces- 
'sary  to  the  prosperity  and  growth  of  a  city  has  been 
generally  recognized  for  years.  That  the  development  of 
such  facilities  should  bear  a  more  or  less  direct  relation 
to  the  general  plan  for  the  development  of  the  city  as  a  whole 
is  a  more  recent  conception.  In  the  past,  railway  terminals, 
lx)th  freight  and  passenger,  were  commonly  located,  designed 
and  built  wath  regard  only  to  their  utility  to  their  ovraers. 
As  a  result,  as  the  cities  have  grown  about  them,  these  ter- 
minals have  frequently  imposed  severe  limitations  on  the 
normal  development  of  the  surrounding  areas.     As  these  re- 


>tri(tions  have  i>econie  more  evident  in  recent  years  and  as 
the  ol)ligation  of  the  individual  citizen  and  corporation  to 
the  (ommunity  at  large  has  been  more  fully  (•m[)hasizefi,  a 
sentiment  has  developed  tliat  the  railways  sliould  not  be  al- 
lowed to  construct  tiieir  facilities  in  highly  developed  (om- 
munilits  without  consideration  of  various  other  inlluenccs 
affecting  the  city  and  its  future  expansion.  The  close  inter- 
relation l)etween  tlie  railway  terminals  and  the  city  at  large 
is  outlined  in  tile  re|)()rt  of  tlie  railroad  terminals  committee 
of  the  Twelfth  National  Conference  on  City  Planning  ab- 
stracted on  another  page  in  this  issue.  It  is  also  l)ome  out 
by  the  negotiations  ])receding  the  pa.s.sage  of  ordinances  for 
large  railway  improvements  in  cities,  the  most  recent  of  which 
is  the  agreement  just  consummated  l)etween  the  Illinois  Cen- 
tral and  the  City  of  Chicago,  the  Park  Board  of  that  city 
and  the  United  States  War  Department,  all  of  whose  inter- 
ests in  this  terminal  were  conceded  by  the  road. 

The  declaration  of  principles  contained  in  the  report  of  the 
committee  dwells  on  a  number  of  points  which  are  worthy  of 
consideration.  The  unification  of  control  and  operation 
within  the  limits  of  any  city,  tlie  prevention  of  needless  dupli- 
cation of  lines  and  terminals,  the  "common  use"  of  indus- 
trial tracks,  the  co-ordination  of  railway  and  water  terminals 
and  the  improvement  in  appearance  of  railway  right  of  way 
to  reduce  the  decline  in  value  of  adjacent  property  are  con- 
siderations which  would  not  have  been  given  serious  atten- 
tion by  railway  men  a  few  years  ago,  but  which,  backed  l)y 
a  growing  public  opinion,  now  demand  consideration.  That 
a  railway  owes  a  duty  to  the  community  which  it  serves  is 
self-evident.  That  the  interests  of  the  community  and  the 
railroads  are  common  in  many  ways  is  al.so  being  realized 
l)y  city  authorities.  The  best  results  can  only  be  obtained 
by  a  full  understanding  of  the  position  of  each  by  the  other. 
Railway  men  cannot  afford  to  ignore  the  recent  trend  of  pub- 
lic opinion  in  this  direction;  rather  should  they  ally  them- 
selves with  movements  of  this  character  and  endeavor  to  di- 
rect them  along  sane,  practical  lines. 


Large  Business,  Huge  Losses,  Marked 
Last  Months  of  Government  Operation 

COMPLETE  STATISTICS  regarding  the  freight  traffic  handled 
the  total  earnings  made  and  the  expenses  incurred  by 
the  railways  in  January  and  February,  1920,  the  last  two 
months  of  government  operation,  are  now  available.  Study 
of  these  statistics  should  destroy  the  illusion  which  may  have 
been  created  in  the  minds  of  some  persons  by  statements 
which  had  been  made  by  defenders  of  government  operation 
that  no  large  advance  in  rates  would  have  been  necessary 
to  stop  the  government's  deficit  if  government  operation  had 
been  continued. 

The  coal  strike  ended  in  December.  The  recent  railroad 
strikes  did  not  begin  until  March.  Weather  conditions  in 
January  and  February  were  about  normal  for  that  time  of 
year.  The  total  business  moved,  because  of  conditions  which 
on  the  whole  were  favorable,  was  much  larger  than  it  was 
in  any  preceding  January  and  February  in  history.  It  is 
therefore  worth  while  to  compare  the  statistics  of  traffic 
earnings  and  expenses  for  January  and  February,  1917,  the 
last  time  when  the  railways  were  under  private  operation  in 
those  months,  and  the  corresponding  figures  for  Januan' 
and  February,  1920,  the  last  two  months  when  the  railways 
were  under  government  operation. 

The  number  of  tons  moved  one  mile  in  January  and  Feb- 
ruary, 1917,  was  61,000,000,000.  In  the  corresponding 
months  of  this  year  it  was  67,470,000.000,  an  increase  of 
lOJ/4  per  cent.  Total  earnings  in  January  and  February, 
1917,  were  $566,200,000.  In  the  same  month  of  this  year 
they  were  $837,800,000,  an  increase  of  42>^  per  cent.    (This 
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is  exclusive  of  $50,000,000  of  back  mail  pay  which  was 
included  in  the  January  earnings  by  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  for  accounting  reasons  but  which  was 
not  earned  in  that  month.)  In  January  and  February,  1917, 
operating  expenses  were  $423,000,000,  while  in  the  same 
montlis  of  this  year  they  were  $829,000,000,  an  increase  of 
96  per  cent. 

The  increase  in  operating  expenses  was  so  much  larger 
relatively  than  the  increase  in  earnings  as  to  cause  a  heavy 
decline  in  net  earnings.  There  were  also  some  increases  in 
taxes.  The  results  of  all  these  influences  are  strikingly 
reflected  in  net  operating  income,  which  is  the  part  of  earn- 
ings left  after  paying  expenses,  taxes,  and  so  on.  The  net 
operating  income  of  the  railways  in  January  and  Februarj', 
1917,  under  private  operation  was  $108,931,000.  In  Janu- 
ar)'  and  February,  1920,  which  marked  the  termination  of 
government  operation,  the  net  operating  income  was  only 
$1,100,000.  How  bad  the  operating  results  of  the  railways 
had  become  before  government  operation  was  ended  is  made 
almost  shockingly  clear  when  it  is  stated  that  the  total  earn- 
ings in  these  two  months  were  almost  $838,000,000,  which 
broke  all  records,  and  that  nevertheless  after  expenses  and 
taxes  were  paid  a  little  more  than  $1,000,000  of  this  was  left 
to  apply  on  the  standard  return  guaranteed  by  the  government 
to  the  railway  companies. 

The  foregoing  statistics  are  for  the  Class  1  railways,  which 
were  almost  identical  with  the  railways  under  government 
control.  The  guaranteed  standard  return  for  the  Class  1 
roads  for  January'  and  February  was  $104,600,000.  The 
net  operating  income  actually  earned  was  less  than  1  per 
cent  of  this  amount,  the  government's  deficit  in  the  two 
months  being  over  $103,000,000.  The  guaranteed  standard 
return  of  these  roads  for  an  entire  year  was  $905,000,000. 
It  will  therefore  be  seen  that  if  government  operation  had 
continued  throughout  1920,  and  the  net  operating  income 
earned  had  been  relatively  as  small  as  it  was  in  January 
and  February,  the  deficit  incurred  would  have  been  almost 
equal  to  the  total  guaranteed  return. 

The  following  table  gives  the  guaranteed  standard  return 
and  the  net  operating  income  actually  earned  during  the  last 
six  months  of  government  operation,  as  reported  by  the  In- 
terstate Commerce  Commission,  shows  how  rapidly  the  de- 
ficit was  increasing  during  this  period : 

Guaranteed  standard       Net  operating  income, 

return  1919-1920 

September     $91,273,000  $77,763,000 

October    94,333,000  76,397,000 

November      83,536,000  21,960,000 

December    73,282,000  .                     12,780,000 

Tanuarv     56,600,000  14,000,000 

FebruaVy    47,900,000  '12,900,000 

$446,924,000  $190,000,000 

190,000,000 

Six   months'   deficit   $256,924,000 

"Operating   deficit. 

In  the  months  of  July  and  August,  1919,  the  railways 
earned  a  little  more  than  the  guaranteed  standard  return, 
and  it  has  been  claimed  that  this  showed  what,  under  normal 
conditions,  they  could  do  under  government  operation.  It 
will  be  noted,  however,  that  they  began. to  incur  deficits  again 
in  September  and  October,  when  the  so-called  "normal"  con- 
ditions still  continued,  for  the  coal  strike  did  not  come  until 
November.  Furthermore,  in  spite  of  the  coal  strike,  which 
began  in  November  and  ended  in  December,  the  gross  earn- 
ings of  the  railways  in  the  six  months  Septemljcr  to  Febru- 
ary, inclusive  were  $2,775,000,000,  or  almost  $165,000,000 
more  than  they  ever  were  before  in  any  corresponding  six 
months,  and  yet  the  net  operating  income  was  almost  $257,- 
000,000  less  than  the  amount  required  to  pay  the  guaranteed 
standard  return  for  that  period. 

Just  how  anybody  can  draw  from  facts  such  as  these 
the  conclusion  that  under  government  operation  only  a  small 
advance  in  rates  would  have  been  necessary  to  stop  the  in- 


curring of  a  deficit  we  are  unable  to  comprehend.  They 
seem  a  complete  vindication  of  the  contention  the  Railway 
Age  repeatedly  has  made  that  as  large  an  advance  in  rates 
would  have  been  necessary  under  government  operation  to 
stop  the  incurring  of  a  deficit  as  will  be  necessary  under 
private  operation  to  secure  to  the  railway  companies  the  net 
return  provided  for  in  the  Transportation  Act. 

Whether  the  increase  in  the  operating  expenses  under 
government  operation  was  reasonable  or  not  is  beside  the 
question.  The  fact  is,  that  an  enormous  increase  of  ex- 
penses did  occur,  and  that  under  either  government  or  private 
operation  it  would  have  been  impossible,  without  an  ad- 
vance of  25  or  30  per  cent  in  rates,  to  make  the  railways 
self  supporting. 


Delaware  and  Hudson 

IN  ALL  THE  DISCUSSION  before  the  two  committees  of 
Congress  preceding  the  drafting  and  passage  of  the 
Transportation  Act,  railway  credit  emerged  as  one  of  the 
fundamental  problems  involved  in  any  practical  plan  for 
the  future  development  of  the  American  transporta- 
tion system.  Comparatively  few  railroad  men  are  called 
upon  to  deal  directly  with  the  financing  of  their  properties. 
The  American  public  generally  took  slight  interest  in  rail- 
road financial  problems  until  the  first  rate  advance  case 
in  1910,  in  which  the  argument  of  the  railroads  for  ad- 
vanced rates  rested  on  their  need  for  an  adequate  return  on 
the  capital  invested  in  the  properties.  Prior  to  the  war 
so  large  a  part  of  the  capital  needed  for  American  rail- 
roads was  furnished  on  the  one  hand  by  great  financial  in- 
stitutions like  the  savings  banks  and  insurance  companies, 
and  on  the  other  by  European  investors,  that  the  compara- 
tively small  group  of  individual  investors  who  relied  on 
their  own  judgement  in  buying  railroad  securities  were  looked 
upon  as  insiders  with  special  knowledge. 

The  war,  the  sale  of  Liljerty  Bonds,  high  earnings,  and 
now  the  high  price  in  money  of  all  commodities  has  led  to 
a  very  general  discussion  of  economic  questions  including 
the  credit  position  of  the  railroads.  The  Transportation 
Act  may  or  may  not  have  laid  the  foundation  for  a  future 
working  out  of  plans  by  which  maturing  railroad  securities 
may  be  refinanced,  money  provided  for  additions  and  better- 
ments, more  cars,  heavier  locomotives  and  more  adequate 
facilities  generally  and  other  railroad  extension. 

One  thing  may  be  said  with  assurance,  if  the  financial 
necessities  of  the  railroads  are  to  be  met  successfully  a 
broader  general  understanding  of  the  problem,  unclouded  by 
prejudice,  must  accompany  the  interpretation  and  working 
out  of  the  Transportation  Act. 

L.  F.  Loree,  president  of  the  Delaware  &  Hudson,  is 
one  of  the  most  profound  students  of  railroad  economics  and 
more  especially  of  the  financial  problems  involved  therein. 
At  the  outbreak  of  the  European  war  Mr.  Loree  made  a 
survey  of  the  conditions  in  Europe  in  regard  to  the  hold- 
ings of  American  railroad  securities.  He  followed  up  the 
return  of  these  securities  to  America  and  has  probably  as 
intimate  a  knowledge  of  the  capital  requirements  of  the 
railroads  and  the  sources  from  which  new  capital  may  be 
had,  and  the  conditions  under  which  it  may  become  avail- 
able, as  any  banker,  railroad  man,  or  economist  either  in 
this  countPi'  or  abroad.  In  the  annual  report  of  the  Dela- 
ware &  Hudson  for  1920  which  has  just  been  made  public. 
Mr.  Loree  discusses  at  some  length,  but  in  a  nontechnical 
way,  present  general  economic  conditions  and  the  effect  that 
they  have  on  the  financial  necessities  of  the  railroads. 

The  showing  made  by  the  Delaware  &  Hudson  in  the 
operation  of  its  railroad  in  1919  may  be  passed  over  with- 
out extended  comment.  It  is  not  indicative  of  the  earning 
power  of  the  property  under  private  operation.     The  rental 
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friMn  till-  govcrnnu-nt  wliidi  aiuimnlnl  to  $7,415,00(1,  to- 
jjetluT  with  otluT  i()r|M)rate  iiuoiiu'  totak-d  in  all  $1(),.S.H,^,- 
000  ami  after  tlu-  i)a>nu>nt  of  inti-n-st,  taxes,  etc..  there  was 
$4,()O5,0OO  net  availahle  for  dividends  which  was  at  the 
rate  of  10.8.^  [x^r  cent  on  the  company's  outstandinfj  $42,- 
50.1,000  .stixk.  ()|K'ration  of  liie  railroad,  however,  i)y 
the  jioveniment  yielded  hut  a  little  over  $.\()()(),000  before 
the  jiavment  of  taxes.  The  total  tonnaj^e  of  freight  moved 
one  mile  over  the  Delaware  &  Hudson  in  1^19  was  .?,5.n,- 
000,000.  This  was  1.5.0()  per  cent  less  than  in  1918  and 
10.69  per  cent  less  than  in  1917.  Mr.  T>oree  sums  up 
the  situation  by  saying,  "Diversion  of  traffic  from  your  lines 
by  rea.son  of  the  orders  and  policy  of  the  Railroad  Ad- 
ministration continued  throughout  the  year." 

LXiring  the  periiKl  of  federal  control  the  company  was 
forced  to  accept  1,000  55-ton  hopper  cars  and  500  50-ton 
box  cars  for  which  it  will  have  to  ])ay  Iw^twcen  $.\91.5,000 
and  $4,.>66,000.  The  board  of  directors  passed  a  resolu- 
tion accepting  these  cars  only  under  protest  and  pointing 
out  that  in  the  opinion  of  the  company  they  were  not 
necessary  to  the  proper  conduct  of  the  company's  business. 

On  the  other  hand  portions  of  the  program  for  improve- 
ment of  the  road  year  by  year  were  interrupted  with  a  con- 
sequent loss  to  the  company  in  interest  on  uncompleted  work 
and  a  loss  to  earning  power  now  that  the  roads  are  under 
private  o{)cration.  which  will  continue  until  the  program 
can  be  caught  up  with.  This  loss,  after  September  1,  1920, 
will  fall  not  on  the  government,  l)ut  on  the  private  corpora- 
tion. 

These  are  things,  however,  which,  while  they  may  Ije  un- 
just, are  of  temporan'  importance.  The  Delaware  &  Hud- 
son is  one  of  the  oldest  railroad  companies  in  the  United 
States.  Its  credit  when  the  government  took  it  over  was 
very  high.  The  fact  that  the  assets  of  the  Delaware  & 
Hudson"  Company  included  not  only  the  railroad  but  also 
extensive  coal  mines  gives  it,  as  a  corporation,  a  far  better 
position  financial!}-  than  most  railroad  corporations.  It  is 
not,  therefore,  the  particular  case  of  the  Delaware  &  Hudson 
.which  is  most  interesting  in  Mr.  Loree's  discussion  of  pres- 
ent conditions  but  rather  his  analysis  of  general  econornic 
conditions.  He  does  not  confine  himself  to  railroad  financial 
problems  alone  but  treats  them  as  part  of  the  business 
conditions  which  affect  all  of  us.  He  finds  that  the  chief 
domestic  obstacles  to  the  resumption  of  progress  are  "(1) 
The  extremely  low  purchasing  power  of  money;  (2)  con- 
tinued absorption  of  liquid  capital  by  the  federal  govern- 
ment and  (3)  excessive  and  badly  adjusted  taxation."  He 
shows  in  a  particularly  clear  and  easily  understood  way  the 
relations  between  taxation  and  the  low  purchasing  power 
of  money,  and  the  financial  stringency  which  all  American 
business  faces.  It  is  particularly  interesting  to  note  that 
Mr.  Loree  does  not  ascribe  all  of  the  drop  in  the  purchas- 
ing power  of  the  dollar  to  inflation  and  increase  of  money 
in°the  country.  His  argument  is  so  closely  thought  out 
and  so  concisely  put  that  it  should  be  read  as  he  himself 
puts  it  in  his  report  to  Delaware  &  Hudson  stockholders, 
which  is  published  elsewhere  in  this  issue. 
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Letters  to  the  Editor 


Judgments  against  the  Lehigh  Valley  Railroad  aggregat- 
ing $750,000,  contained  in  court  decisions  on  suits  connected 
with  the  Black  Tom  disaster  were  affirmed  by  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  on  April  26.  These  suits  were 
for  damages  due  to  the  explosion  of  war  munitions  in  the 
railroad  company's  yard  at  Black  Tom,  New  York  harbor, 
in  July,  1916.  The  railroad  contested  the  claims  on  the 
ground  that  the  responsibility  for  the  explosion  rested  on 
others.  Thirteen  dififerent  suits  were  appealed  to  the  Su- 
preme Court.  Large  numbers  of  other  suits,  for  sums  aggre- 
gating millions  of  dollars,  are  still  pending  in  the  courts  in 
New  Jersey  and  New  York. 
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Interest  in  N.  R.  A.  A.  Exhibit 

New    York    Titv. 

To  THK  IOditok: 

I  hope  you  can  find  space  in  your  columns  for  a  word  of 
ap[)reciation  concerning  the  interest  shown  by  the  railroad 
men  in  the  exhibits  at  the  Chicago  display  of  the  National 
Railway  Appliances  A.s.sociation.  Never  before  have  I  seen 
such  intense,  consistent  and  intelligent  interest  in  the  ex- 
hibits. I  speak  for  myself  and  unofficially  for  others  when 
I  say  that  the  way  the  roadway  officers  and  track  men  went 
after  new  things  and  new  ideas  in  this  ca.se  means  a  lot  in 
tlie  way  of  improvement  of  track  to  decrease  railroad  operat- 
ing expense. 

It  is  my  hope  that  the  higher  officers  of  the  railroads  will 
be  informed  of  the  increased  interest  on  the  part  of  their 
track  people.  I  also  hope  that  the  track  people  will  be  earn- 
estly and  cordially  encouraged.  I  have  attended  conventions 
for  many  years,  but  never  before  have  I  seen  such  interest. 

An  Exhibitor. 


Railroads  Oppose  Compulsory 

Metric  Legislation 

Indianapolis,    Ind. 

To  THE  Editor: 

In  view  of  the  efforts  now  being  made  at  Washington  to 
persuade  Congress  to  enact  a  law  providing  for  the  "Com- 
pulsory Introduction  of  the  Metric  System"  the  following 
reasons  suggest  themselves  as  to  why  such  action  would  place 
an  unnecessary  burden  on  the  railroads  and  incidentally  on 
the  people  at  large,  for  the  reason  that  in  the  last  resort  the 
people  must  pay  for  all  of  these  excessive  and  unnecessary 
expenditures : 

1.  The  railroads  of  the  country  have  .spent  several  million 
dollars  preparing  plans  in  compliance  w'ith  Valuation  Or- 
ders of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  These  plans, 
as  well  as  other  plans,  both  of  right-of-way,  structures, 
standards,  etc.,  will  become,  in  effect,  obsolete  and  their  re- 
placement would  eventually  be  necessary  on  the  metric  sys- 
tem.    This  would  entail  a  very  large  expenditure. 

2.  The  enactment  of  this  law  would  cause  all  freight 
tariffs  to  be  revised  and  readjusted  from  their  present  pound 
and  ton  basis.  This  would  not  only  involve  a  very  large  ex- 
pense but  great  confusion  and  the  loss  in  connection  there- 
with would  be  inestimable. 

3.  All  passenger  tariffs  would  also  have  to  be  revised  and 
changed  from  their  mileage  basis  of  calculation. 

4.  Platform,  wagon  and  track  scales  would  be  of  no 
value  as  they  now  exist  until  they  were  remodelled  and 
changed  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  new  measure.  This 
would  result  in  throwing  away  and  scrapping  a  large  amount 
of  valuable  railroad  property. 

5.  In  addition  to  the  above  would  be  the  expense  in- 
cident to  educating  railroad  employees  to  adapt  themselves 
to  the  new  system  and  the  resultant  confusion  in  connec- 
tion therewith. 

6.  It  seems  to  me  we  ought  to  let  well  enough  alone.  The 
present  system  is  taking  care  of  all  our  requirements  and 
there  is  no  sound  reason  for  any  change.  I  sincerely  hope 
that  no  such  drastic  proposition  will  get  any  serious  consid- 
eration from  Congress. 

B.   A.  WORTHINGTON, 

President,    Cincinnati.    Indianapolis    &    Western. 


Relation  of  Railroad  Terminals  to  City  Plan 


Intimate  Connection  Between  Urban  Development  and 
Transportation  Facilities  Emphasized. 


THAT  THE  RAILWAY  TERMINALS  bear  an  important  rela- 
tion to  city  planning  developments  is  indicated  by  the 
fact  that  an  entire  session  of  the  Twelfth  National 
Conference  on  City  Planning,  which  was  held  at  Cincinnati, 
Ohio,  on  April  19-22  inclusive,  was  devoted  to  this  phase  of 
the  problem.  At  this  session,  which  was  held  on  Tuesday 
morning,  April  20,  a  report  was  presented  by  the  Railroad 
Terminal  Committee  and  Ward  Baldwin,  chief  engineer  for 
the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Cincinnati  Southern,  described 
the  two  terminal  plans  now  under  consideration  at  Cincin- 
nati.    These  reports  are  abstracted  below. 

Report  of  Railroads  Terminal  Committee 

The  report  of  this  committee,  consisting  of  Nelson  P. 
Lewis,  chief  engineer.  Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment, 
New  York  City,  chairman;  Col.  William  J.  Wilgus.  consult- 
ing engineer.  New  York  Citv ;  E.  P.  Goodrich,  consulting 
engineer.  New  York  City,  and  C.  H.  Cheney,  city  planning 
engineer,  Portland,  Ore.,  was  presented  by  the  chairman.  It 
consisted  principally  of  a  discussion  prepared  by  Colonel 
Wilgus  and  another  prepared  by  Mr.  Cheney  and  J.  P. 
Newell. 

The  Railroad  Terminal  Problem 

In  Its  Relation  to  City  Planning 
By  William  J.  Wilgus. 

The  railroad  terminal  problem  may  be  said  to  embrace 
three  separate  and  distinct  phases;  that  having  to  do  with 
passenger  and  freight  traffic  destined  for  local  distribution; 
that  dealing  with  direct  movements  to  and  from  local  indus- 
tries and  other  facilities  having  their  own  side  tracks;  and 
that  having  to  do  with  the  interchange  of  traffic  destined  for 
points  beyond. 

In  discussing  the  first  of  these  phases,  which  has  to  do 
with  the  local  distribution  of  freight  and  passenger  traffic,  it 
should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  railroad  tenninal  is  not  such 
in  the  sense  that  the  movement  of  either  freight  or  passengers 
there  terminates.  The  terminal  is  merely  a  step  in  the  jour- 
ney between  the  point  pi  origin  and  that  of  final  destination, 
where  the  passengers  or  freight  are  transferred  from  one 
means  of  transportation  to  another.  Stated  differently,  the 
terminal  is  to  be  considered  as  a  means  of  transition  from  one 
transportation  agency  to  another.  It  is  a  tenninal  only  for 
the  vehicles  employed  in  effecting  a  portion  of  the  journey  of 
their  contents.  The  passenger,  on  arrival  at  the  terminal, 
alights  from  his  train  and  continues  therefrom  by  vehicle  or 
on  foot  to  his  residence  or  place  of  business;  and  the  article 
of  freight  is  transferred  from  the  freight  car  to  the  truck  that 
is  to  effect  the  final  delivery. 

In  the  early  stages  of  the  growth  of  the  .'American  city  there 
were  no  rapid  transit  facilities  to  convey  the  passenger  quickly 
and  cheaply  from  the  terminal  to  his  home  or  place  of  busi- 
ness, and  land  for  terminal  purposes  was  comparatively 
cheap.  Therefore  the  station  was  placed  as  closely  as  pos- 
sible to  the  Ijusiness  center  of  the  community.  Similarly,  the 
comparative  cheapness  of  propert}',  coupled  with  the  slow- 
ness and  limited  radius  of  action  of  horse-drawii  trucks,  led 
to  the  placing  of  local  freight  terminals  adjacent  to  the  busi- 
ness center. 

In  the  course  of  time  conditions  in  these  particulars  have 
changed   radically.     Our   cities   have   shown   a   remarkable 


increase  in  population,  the  property  occupied  for  railroad 
tenninals  has  Ijecome  extremely  valuable  and  is  in  urgent 
demand  for  civic  expansion;  streets  have  become  congested 
with  pedestrians  and  vehicles;  rapid  transit  facilities  for  an- 
nihilating space  have  been  installed  in  most  of  our  large 
cities,  and  the  slow-going  horse-drawn  vehicle  has  been 
largely  replaced  by  the  high-capacity  fast  moving  motor 
truck. 

In  considering  the  solution  of  any  given  railroad  problem 
it  is  therefore  necessary  to  weigh  carefully  the  arguments  for 
and  against  the  location  of  passenger  and  freight  terminals 
as  near  as  possible  to  the  business  center.  The  advantages 
are  convenience  to  that  portion  of  the  traveling  public  which 
can  most  easily  complete  its  journey  on  foot;  and,  in  the  case 
of  freight,  a  slight  saving  in  time  and  expense  because  of 
shortness  of  haul  by  motor  truck  between  the  freight  station 
and  the  point  of  origin  or  destination.  The  disadvantages 
are  the  maintaining  for  railroad  purposes  in  the  midst  of  the 
city,  of  vast  wastes  which  block  orderly  civic  expansion  and 
contribute  largely  to  the  congestion  that  increasingly  is  be- 
coming such  a  fruitful  source  of  delay,  inconvenience  and  ex- 
pense to  the  public. 

If,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Grand  Central  Terminal  at  New 
York,  the  railroad  approaches  and  station  can  be  placed  be- 
neath the  surface  so  that  streets  may  be  carried  overhead 
without  interference  with  the  city's  normal  development,  and 
if  it  is  practicable  to  move  trains  by  electricity  so  as  to  do 
away  with  nuisances  incident  to  the  use  of  steam  locomotives 


Fig.    1 — Sketch   Showing   Possible   Connection   Between  Ter- 
minals  Comparatively    Remote 

and  thereby  permit  the  utilization  of  valuable  "aerial  rights" 
for  revenue  j)roducing  ])urposes,  the  better  solution  may  be 
the  placing  of  the  terminal  as  near  as  possible  to  the  business 
center.  If,  however,  the  underground  treatment  is  imprac- 
ticable and  if  the  number  of  railroad  lines  and  the  shape  of 
the  city  are  such  as  to  make  undesirable  this  manner  of  solu- 
tion, the  course  to  pursue  would  l)e  the  banishment  of  the 
passenger  terminals  from  the  heart  of  the  city  to  points  suffi- 
cientlj'  removed  therefrom  to  afford  ample  space  at  moderate 
cost  for  the  stations  and  yards,  with  contiguous  parks,  all 
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planiu-il  in  -in  li  in;iniur  ;i.s  not  unduly  t(t  iiittTl\rc  witli  futuii- 
city  urowtli. 

An  arraiiKonu'iit  wlu-rehy  two  or  niDre  pa.s.sfiigcr  UTiiiinals, 
tlius  Iwati'i!  at  jioints  i-omparativfly  remote  from  the  l)u.siness 
eetUer.  may  Ik-  inter-coniurleil  and  also  placed  in  c  lo.se  tout  li 
with  all  parts  of  the  city  by  means  of  urhan  rapid  transit 
facilities,  is  illustrated  in  tl\e  accompanying  sketch  (I'"ig.  1). 

In  the  case  of  local  freigiil  terminals  the  advantages  of 
having  them  well  removed  from  the  ijusiness  center  would 
seem  to  far  outweigh  the  small  advantages  of  a  shortened 
haul  for  the  motor  truck.  The  larger  portion  of  the  expense 
of  freight  distril)Ution  lies  in  delays  to  trucks  awaiting  oppor- 
tunities for  loading  and  unloading  at  the  terminals,  due  to 
restricted  facilities  and  congested  surroundings.  This  situa- 
tion is  constantly  becoming  worse,  and  is  contributing  in  a 
large  degree  to  the  high  cost  of  living  in  great  cities.  Instead 
of  continuing  the  journey  of  the  railroad  car  as  close  as  pos- 
.--ible  to  the  bu.siness  center,  with  the  attendant  high  cost  of 
property  and  of  operation,  coupled  with  congestion  and  gen- 
eral inefficiency,  for  the  sole  purjDOse  of  shortening  the  haul 
l)y  motor  truck,  it  would  be  better  to  shorten  the  railroad  haul 
somewhat,  lengthen  the  haul  of  the  motor  truck,  and  place 
the  points  of  interchange  where  cheap  lands  abound. 

In  communities  where  the  streets  are  broad  and  not  over- 
crowded, it  would  Ije  possible  to  continue  freight  distribution 
l>v  means  of  motor  trucks,  but  where  surface  congestion  makes 
this  cour.se  undesirable  small  car  freight  subways,  as  illus- 
trated in  the  accompanying  sketch  (Fig.  2)  should  be  created, 
in  which  the  freight  would  be  moved  by  electrically-operated 
multiple  unit  trains  of  cars  having  a  capacity  of  say  ten  tons, 


Fig.  2 — Subway  for  Small  Cars  Connecting  Outlying  Freight 
Cars 

from  the  trans-shipping  points  on  the  various  railroad  lines, 
through  "gridiron"  sorting  yards,  and  thence  beneath  the  city 
streets  to  a  multiplicity  of  points  throughout  the  city  where 
mechanical  devices  would  transfer  the  removable  car  bodies 
from  the  subway  vehicles  to  the  chassis  of  motor  trucks  for 
short-radius  surface  distribution,  in  a  manner  similar  to  that 
now  in  vogue  at  the  Norwood  substation  of  the  Baltimore  & 
Ohio  in  Cincinnati. 

This  arrangement,  offering  as  it  does  all  the  advantages 
of  the  American  type  large-capacity  car  for  long  hauls  and  of 
the  European  type  of  car  of  moderate  capacity  for  short  hauls 
in  cramped  quarters,  would  mean  diffusion  instead  of  concen- 
tration of  freight  deliveries,  and  in  so  doing  would  solve  the 
market  problem  and  enormously  reduce  terminal  costs  and 


dclav-    through    ( cMtrali/cd    (oiitrol    and    the   cmiijUj) mint    of 
l.ibor  saving  devices. 

There  still  remain  to  be  considered  the  jjha.ses  of  the  r;'.il- 
road  problem  which  have  to  do  with  the  jilacing  of  cars  on 
the  side  tracks  of  private  industries  and  waterfront  facilities 
at  or  near  the  business  center;  and  also  means  of  interchange 
between  carriers  for  the  kind  of  traffic  that  is  destined  for 
points  beyond.  These  needs  as  a  rule  are  best  met  by  means 
of  belt  lines,  an  inner  one  for  lotal  interchanges  and  an  outer 
one  for  the  i>ulk  of  the  traffic  that  should  lie  excluded  from 
the  congested  regions  of  the  city.  The  majority  of  the  large 
cities  of  the  country  arc  already  served  with  inner  belt  lines, 
and  many  of  them  also  have  outer  ones.  Roth  are  highly  de- 
sirable, not  only  from  the  standjjoint  of  interchange  of  pas- 
senger and  freight  equipment,  but  also  for  the  proper  develop- 
ment of  large  industrial  enterprises  and  for  the  unrestricted 
and  prompt  movement  of  military  trains  in  time  of  war.  The 
latter  need  was  strongly  proved  at  Paris  during  the  World 
War  when  it  became  necessary  to  construct  missing  links  in 
the  outer  belt  line  so  that  troop  and  supply  trains  from  dif- 
ferent directions  could  be  thrown  to  the  aid  of  the  Allied 
armies  in  stemming  the  advance  of  the  enemy.  An  example 
of  the  evil  effects  that  flow  from  the  lack  of  adecjuate  inner 
belt  lines  and  of  a  comprehensive  outer  belt  line,  is  that  of 
Greater  New  York,  where  the  absence  of  these  facilities  is  a 
growing  menace  to  its  commercial  supremacy  and  to  its  safety 
in  time  of  war.  In  fact,  the  experiences  of  the  World  War 
demonstrated  that  the  latter  defect  bore  heavily,  not  alone  on 
the  local  community,  but  on  the  nation  at  large,  through  gross 
delays  and  confusion  in  the  embarkation  of  troops  and  sup- 
plies. 

Summarizing,  the  railroad  problem  in  its  relation  to  city 
planning  should  be  treated  in  the  light  of  tlie  situation  as  it 
exists  in  each  community,  due  weight  being  given  to  the  fol- 
lowing considerations : 

Passenger  and  freight  terminals  for  serving  the  community 
should  be  so  located,  in  liaison  with  suitable  lines  of  urban  dis- 
tribution, that  the  business  and  residential  sections  will  be  given 
ample  opportunity  for  healthy  expansion,  that  congestion  will  be 
avoided  on  the  city  streets,  that  full  opportunity  will  be  given 
for  the  aesthetic  development  of  the  community,  and  that  delays 
and  costs  to  the  public  will  be  reduced  to  the  minimum. 

Inner  belt  lines  should  be  provided  for  the  convenient  placing 
of  cars  on  private  sidings  of  industries  located  where  labor  is 
readily  accessible,  and  on  tracks  serving  the  local  water  front ; 
and 

Outer  belt  lines  should  be  created  for  the  speedy  and  economical 
interchange  of  through  freight  and  for  access  to  water  terminals 
lying  outside  of  the  city  proper. 

It  should  be  added  that  of  course  grade  crossings,  in  the 
interest  of  both  safety  and  economy,  should  be  avoided  to  the 
fullest  extent. 

Principles  of  Correlation  of  Railroad  Terminals  with 
The  City  Plan 

By  Chas.  H.  Cheney  and  J.  P.  Newell 

1.  Unified  control  and  operation  of  all  standard  railroad 
lines  within  the  limits  of  any  city,  is  essential  both  to  the 
requirements  of  modem  business  and  to  the  convenience  of 
the  public.  It  should  be  brought  about  with  as  little  delay  as 
possible,  at  the  same  time  providmg  opportunities  for  expan- 
sion, both  of  trackage  and  terminals,  in  connection  with  a 
well  considered  plan  of  city  development.  Means  should  be 
found  and  taken  for  persuading  or  compelling  all  railroads 
entering  the  city  to  connect  up  with  such  a  unified  system  at 
the  city  limits.  The  entire  question  of  railroad  service  should 
be  considered  as  a  whole,  not  with  relation  to  one  system  oi 
one  part  of  the  city  only. 

2.  The  present  wasteful  and  needless  duplication  of  lines 
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and  terminals  inside  of  city  limits  cannot  be  permitted  to  con- 
tinue. Many  cities  can  show  millions  of  dollars  spent  in  un- 
necessarv'  duplication  of  passenger  stations  when  the  same 
sums  expended  in  added  industrial  lines  would  have  increased 
both  the  business  of  the  carriers  and  the  prosperity  of  the 
city.  This  is  a  useless  drain  on  the  railroads,  resulting  in 
additional  cost  of  operation,  for  which  the  public  pays.  It  is 
a  needless  inconvenience  to  the  public  which  can  be  remedied 
at  comparatively  small  cost  by  proper  co-operation  in  planning 
by  both  the  city  and  the  railroads.  Voluntary  action  on  the 
part  of  one  road  is  not  to  be  expected  and  generally  imprac- 
ticable. The  city,  with  the  aid  of  the  state  or  National 
Government,  holds  an  advantageous  position  to  undertake 
bringing  the  railroads  together  for  such  intra-city  unification. 

3.  All  shippers  within  the  city  should  be  free  from  de- 
pendence on  one  road  for  cars.  In  some  cities  shippers  now 
have  to  maintain  needless  additional  warehouses  on  a  second 
line  in  order  to  insure  prompt  delivery  of  cars  on  the  first  line. 
This  is  a  wasteful  expense  which  must  be  added  to  the  cost 
of  shipping  and  doing  business,  particularly  where  a  perish- 
able product  is  involved. 

4.  All  spurs  and  industrial  tracks  within  the  city  limits 
should  be  "common  user"  tracks,  served  by  a  belt  line  con- 
nected with  all  main  lines  entering  the  city,  a  fair  pro  rata 
return  being  made  to  the  original  owner  of  each  line  for  such 
use. 

5.  Municipal  ownership  of  intra-city  lines  is  probably  not 
necessary,  provided  there  is  unified  control.  Expansion  of 
existing  terminal  companies  to  include  all  lines  within  city 
limits  is  probably  the  most  economical,  quickest  and  easiest 

'  method  of  accomplishing  unification  in  most  cities.  New 
trunk  lines  should  l)e  allowed  to  hook  on  to  the  city  terminal 
lines  at  the  city  limits,  at  any  time  in  the  future.  This  would 
provide  for  competitive  lines  through  the  country  without  cut- 
ting the  city  into  further  pie-shaped  sections,  or  causing 
further  blighted  areas  to  property  within  a  block  or  two  of 
each  side  of  the  railroad  right  of  way,  through  a  city,  as  at 
present. 

6.  Provision'  of  complete  modern  business  facilities  is 
essential  to  all  industries.  Railroad  service,  while  important, 
is  not  the  only  one  of  these  facilities  necessary.  Protected 
industrial  districts  or  zones  appropriately  and  conveniently 
situated,  free  from  hampering  residential  requirements,  with 
wide  heavy  hauling  pavements,  high  pressure  fire  protection, 
extra  large  sewers  for  industrial  wastes,  etc.,  as  well  as  un- 
limited spur  tracks,  are  necessary  in  any  city  of  consequence, 
and  many  of  the  progressive  cities  of  the  country  have  already 
established  such  zones.  The  fullest  co-operation  between  the 
city  and  the  railroads  is  necessary  to  make  the  facilities  in 
these  zones  most  useful  in  the  development  of  business.  Once 
such  zones  are  established  both  railroads  and  shippers  can 
feel  safe  in  concentrating  large  investments  for  permanent 
ultimate  service,  not  otherwise  justified. 

7.  One  of  the  greatest  opportunities  for  railroads  to  cut 
down  expenses  and  freight  rates  is  by  simplification  of  ter- 
minals. On  most  of  the  big  roads  it  costs  as  much  to  pet  a 
car  of  freight  out  of  the  city  limits  as  it  does  to  haul  it  250 
miles  or  more  on  the  main  line.  Some  roads  report  as  much 
as  35  per  cent,  of  their  total  freight  cost  in  handling  at  ter- 
minals (from  reports  of  O.  W.  R.  &  N.  to  Oregon  Public 
Service  Commission).  This  is  by  far  the  biggest  single  item 
to  the  railroads  in  their  cost  of  doing  business.  A  small  sav- 
ing, therefore,  in  terminal  handling  should  effect  a  consider- 
able amount  of  saving  in  freight  cost  and  .should  be  welcomed 
by  railroads  and  shippers  alike. 

8.  Whatever  the  origin  or  destination,  a  merchant  or 
manufacturer  should  be  able  to  receive  and  ship  at  the  freight 
station  which  entails  the  shortest  team  haul. 

9.  Adequate  expanded  classification  and  freight  yards 
must  be  provided  in  every  city  as  part  of  its  future  plan  and 

'as  an  adjunct  of  industrial  development.     These  yards  should 


have  long  areas  uninterrupted  by  grade  crossings  and  prefer- 
ably located  at  one  side  of  or  on  the  outskirts  of  the  city, 
away  from  the  probable  expansion  of  business  and  main  street 
traffic  lines.  Alain  railroad  lines  should  be  diverted  around 
the  city  and  outside  the  city  limits,  wherever  practicable,  so 
that  through  freight  and  other  through  trains  need  not  pass 
through  the  congested  parts  of  the  city.  In  the  light  of  the 
development  of  modern  street  transit,  consideration  should 
also  be  given  to  the  possible  advantages  of  relocating  main 
stations  away  from  the  congested  districts. 

10.  In  cities  which  have  water-borne  commerce,  whether 
coast  or  inland  ports,  rail  and  water  terminals  should  be  con- 
sidered as  a  single  rather  than  as  separate  problems;  co-or- 
dination of  facilities  for  both  methods  of  transportation  should 
be  insisted  upon  in  the  interest  of  the  public  and  of  the  car- 
riers themselves. 

11.  The  relation  of  the  railroad  to  the  street  .sy.stem  of 
the  city  should  be  carefully  worked  out.  The  value  of  the 
railroad  to  the  prosperity  and  the  very  life  of  the  city  should 
]je  recognized.  Wide  heavy  hauling  pavements  to  freight 
terminals,  docks,  and  the  industrial  zones  are  equally  essen- 
tial and  form  a  natural  and  important  complement  to  the 
greatest  use  of  railroad  facilities.  Direct  and  amply  wide 
traffic  thoroughfares  should  lead  to  all  principal  passenger 
and  freight  stations,  before  which  large  open  spaces  are  neces- 
sary- for  the  convenient  arrival  and  departure  of  large  num- 
bers of  pedestrians,  vehicles,  and  street  cars. 

12.  The  elimination  of  grade  crossings  on  both  steam  and 
electric  rapid  transit  lines  is  essential  to  public  safety  and 
convenience,  to  prevent  the  interruption  of  traffic  and  for  the 
proper  conduct  of  business.  The  problem  of  grade  crossing 
eliminations  should  be  studied  in  the  most  comprehensive  way 
and  not  in  a  piece-meal  fashion,  even  though  the  execution  of 
the  work  is  to  be  carried  out  gradually. 

13.  The  fullest  co-operation  should  be  given  to  cities  by 
the  railroads  in  planting  and  improving  the  appearance  of 
borders  of  rights  of  way,  yards,  bridges,  viaducts,  stations  and 
tenninals  within  the  city  limits.  Much  of  the  present  damage 
to  adjacent  property  values  and  rentals  can  be  done  away  with 
in  these  matters,  at  reasonably  small  expense,  by  closer  work- 
ing together  of  railroad  officials,  park  boards  and  other  city 
officers. 

The  Cincinnati  Terminal  Problem 

\\'ard  Baldwin,  chief  engineer  for  the  Board  of  Tustees 
of  the  Cincinnati  Southern,  outlined  in  detail  the  problem 
confronting  the  roads  of  Cincinnati  in  developing  their  ter- 
minals and  traced  the  history  of  the  various  projects  and 
plans  which  have  been  advanced  for  its  solution. 

The  peculiar  topography  of  Cincinnati,  a  valley  hemmed 
in  by  hills  unbroken  on  the  entire  north  side,  has  made  the 
problem  of  terminal  facilities  for  the  railroads  so  difficult, 
and  has  interposed  such  a  multitude  of  obstacles,  the  over- 
coming of  which  was  attended  by  such  great  expense,  that 
the  growth  of  the  railroad  terminals  has  been  unduly  re- 
stricted and  has  fallen  far  short  of  the  demands  of  the 
traffic  to  be  handled.  For  at  least  three  quarters  of  a  cen- 
tury efforts  have  been  made  by  the  railroads  and  shipping 
interests  to  evolve  a  generally  acceptable  j)lan  for  a  system 
of  terminals  to  supersede  the  uncorrected  haphazard  ar- 
rangements that  immediate  necessities  have  from  time  to 
time  compelled  the  several  transportation  companies  to  pro- 
vide for  the  single  purpose  of  meeting  their  individual  emer- 
gency demands.  The  futility  of  these  efforts  has  been  due 
mainly  to  two  causes,  the  lack  of  sufficient  money,  and  the 
non-existence  of  a  bureau  such  as  the  City  Plaiming  Com- 
mission we  now  have,  vested  with  authority  and  charged 
with  the  duty  of  preparing  a  hamionious  plan  for  the  city 
to  grow  up  to  in  respect  to  transportation  as  well  as  all 
other  civic  needs. 

A   number  of   plans   were  advanced    for  the  location   of 
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passenger  Umiiiuils  prior  to  1^05.  In  that  year  prattiially 
all  railroads  that  now  ur^c  the  Central  I'nion  j)as.sen)4er 
depot  reaihed  an  agreement  to  huild  and  use  jointly  a 
union  ])assenj;er  terminal  to  he  located  above  high  water 
at  and  west  of  Fourth  and  John  streets.  Detail  i)lans  weri' 
l)re]>ared  hy  the  railroads,  and  construction  was  started  by 
building  the  "Interterminal"  elevated  >ingle  track  that  con- 
nects the  C.  &  ().  l)ridge  with  the  L'.  H.  &  D.  at  Fifth  and 
Ikivmiller  stri-ets.  The  railroads,  however,  were  ol>liged 
at  that  time  to  make  large  e.xiienditures  to  re|)air  the  damages 
caused  by  abnomial  flootls,  and  the  depletion  of  their  re- 
sources therel)y  caused  compelled  a  sus])ension  of  construc- 
tion work.  The  rei)ressive  potic\'  of  government  control  has 
since  ke|>t  the  railroads  too  im]K)verished  to  resume  work 
on  these  or  any  other  terminal  ])lans. 

The  extension  of  the  freight  terminals  has  been  the  sub- 
ject of  similar  investigations  in  practically  all  of  which  a 
belt  railway  has  been  the  underlying  idea.  In  1889  H.  M. 
Lane,  president  of  the  Lane  &:  Bodley  Company,  pul>lished 
in  the  Cincinnati  Encjuirer  an  able  discussion  of  "Cincin- 
nati's Present  and  Future  as  a  Manufacturing  City,"  illus- 
trated by  a  map  that  made  the  disclosure  that  the  tracks 
of  several  of  the  railroads  were  already  so  connected  as 
to  constitute  a  line  fulfilling  all  the  requirements  of  a  "Belt 
Road,"  and  that  the  only  step  necessan.-  to  relieve  freight 
traffic  from  the  congestion  and  excessive  cost  would  be  to 
operate  them  as  one  line.  This  belt  line  has  fomied  the 
frame  work  for  all  tlie  plans  for  the  improvement  of  the 
terminals  that  have  been  advanced  since  that  time,  but 
the  one  remaining  condition  to  be  fulfilled  in  order  to 
actually  create  a  belt  line,  namely  to  use  the  designated 
tracks  as  a  belt,  was  not  complied  with  until  the  government 
assumed  control  of  the  railroads  in  1917,  and  thereupon 
instituted  the  plan  of  operating  these  tracks  as  a  belt.  This 
was  done  with  such  benefit  to  our  transportation  system  that 
this  plan  of  oj>eration  has  l)een  continued  by  the  railroads 
since  the  return  of  the  roads  to  their  owners. 

In  1904  all  the  roads  entering  Cincinnati  joined  in  a 
preparation  of  a  comprehensive  plan  for  the  relief  of  con- 
gestion of  the  local  freight  terminals,  and  in  1918,  at  the 
request  of  the  Railroad  Administration,  they  undertook  to 
prepare  a  comprehensive  plan  for  the  improvement  of  the 
freight  terminals  with  a  view  not  only  to  relieve  local  con- 
gestion but  also  to  provide  for  the  free  movement  of  through 
traffic. 

This  committee  submitted  a  plan  for  a  belt  line  which 
substantially  coincided  with  the  1904  report.  It  also 
recommended  the  building  of  a  union  freight  station  on 
the  site  of  the  present  Central  Union  passenger  station  and 
of  two  smaller  freight  stations  at  outlying  points;  and  sug- 
gested the  inauguration  of  store  door  delivery  for  freight  and 
the  operation  of  all  terminals  by  a  terminal  company; 
also  the  building  of  a  union  passenger  terminal  in  a  loca- 
tion not  specified.  The  trustees  of  the  Cincinnati  Southern 
also  recommended  to  the  government  at  the  same  time  an 
alternative  plan  similar  to  the  one  just  referred  to,  except 
that  the  southern  part  of  the  belt  line  was  placed  in  Cin- 
cinnati instead  of  on  the  Kentucky  side  of  the  river.  The 
consideration  of  these  plans  was,  however,  abandoned  by 
the  government  upon  the  signing  of  the  armistice. 

In  an  effort  to  solve  the  passenger  terminal  problem  the 
trustees  of  the  Cincinnati  Southern  have  secured  from  the  city 
government,  subject  to  approval  by  popular  vote,  authority  to 
is.sue  $20,000,000  of  city  bonds  to  finance  the  building  of 
a  union  passenger  terminal.  Agreement  of  the  several  roads 
as  to  the  location  of  such  a  terminal  and  on  a  plan  for  pay- 
ment of  rentals  to  meet  the  maintenance,  interest  and  sink- 
ing fund  charges,  all  subject  to  approval  by  referendum 
vote,  are  the  only  necessary  preliminaries  to  the  construc- 
tion of  this  tenninal. 


Activities  of  the  American 
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K  K.\ PRESS  BUSINESS  Started  eighty  years  ago,  and 
gradually  grew  with  the  develoj)ment  of  the  country.  Up 
to  1914,  the  surviving  companies,  generally  s|)eaking, 
pro.sjjcred  by  contracting  for  their  railroad  transportation  as 
best  they  could  and  by  purciiasing  all  commodities  at  pre- 
vailing j)rices.  In  191,S,  after  an  exhau.stivc  investigation 
and  study,  the  Interstate  (,'ommerce  Commission  issued  an 
entirely  new  rate  .structure,  founded  u])on  an  entirely  new 
and  greatly  reduced  basis.  Ahriost  simultaneously  therewith, 
the  j)arcel  post  became  a  competitor,  and  the  situation  looked 
hoj)eless.  Three  companies  retired  from  business.  The  re- 
maining seven  decided  to  make  the  l)est  of  it  and  give  it  a 
fair  trial.  We  could  not,  however,  expand  our  facilities  by 
capital  outlay  by  reason  of  the  uncertainty,  and  some  of  our 
facilities  were  thus  outgrown.  The  next  year,  1914,  proved 
a  bad  year,  the  com[)anies,  as  a  whole,  failing  to  meet  operat- 
ing expenses;  but  by  vigorous  economies  the  years  1915  and 
1916  yielded  a  fair  profit  and  the  service  was  dependable  and 
generally  good. 

In  1917,  however,  by  reason  mainly  of  the  effect  of  the 
European  war,  heavy  increases  in  wages  and  costs  of  every- 
thing used  in  the  conduct  of  the  business,  and  by  reason,  fur- 
ther, of  the  let-up  in  efficiency  of  labor,  our  operation  dis- 
clo-sed  a  failure  to  meet  operating  expen.ses,  the  actual  deficit 
from  transportation  activities  running  into  a  sum  well  over 
$2,000,000.  Even  now  this  is  being  added  to  by  the  settle- 
ment of  old  loss  and  damage  claims  and  personal  injury 
suits,  most  of  which,  I  am  pleased  to  say,  are  now  behind  us. 

With  the  taking  over  of  the  railroads  in  December,  1917, 
we  were  not  included.  We  continued  our  operations,  how- 
ever, with  a  detemiination  to  perform  the  express  service  so 
essential  to  the  commerce  of  the  country,  as  best  we  could, 
and  to  work  out  our  wholly  new  situation;  and  this  determi- 
nation was  tlie  more  pronounced  by  reason  of  the  railroads' 
fast  freight  service  being  badly  crippled.  Hundreds  of  cars 
vvere  necessarily  and  properly  taken  from  regular  express 
service  for  troop-train  movement,  and  we  had  to  use  box  cars, 
neither  heated  nor  lighted,  nor  in  any  way  suitable.  Their 
use  resulted  in  a  very  heavy  loss  and  damage  account,  run- 
ning into  millions  of  dollars;  but  considering  the  many  neces- 
sary freight  embargoes  and  other  abnormal  conditions,  it  was 
better  than  to  give  up  and  furnish  no  service  at  all. 

Our  burdens  were  again  increased  by  reason  of  the  large 
amount  of  wagon  service  we  were  called  upon  to  render  in 
connection  with  freight  normally  handled  by  tlie  shippers 
themselves,  and  for  which  we  had  neither  the  facilities  nor 
men  at  our  disposal.  With  the  general  disruption  of  the 
transportation  service,  the  express  company  was  oftentimes 
the  only  avenue  through  which  industries  were  able  to  se- 
cure raw  material.  I  recall  carloads  of  brick  and  lumber; 
carloads  of  automobile  parts  to  be  employed  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  vehicles  for  the  army;  train-loads  of  anchor  chains 
for  the  government;  train-loads  of  ammunition  to  go  to 
Europe  for  war  purposes,  and  many  other  burdens  which  we 
assumed  as  best  we  could.    We  felt  it  our  duty  to  do  so. 

When  the  director  general  declined  to  recognize  our  oper- 
ating contracts,  he  did  say  he  would  deal  with  us  as  one 
company  and  enter  into  an  agreement  with  that  one  company 
to  conduct  the  express  business,  as  his  agent  on  all  federal- 
controlled  lines. 

After  constant  negotiations  for  nearly  six  months,  there 
was  formed  on  June  22,  1918,  the  American  Railway  Ex- 
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press  Company,  which  was  not  a  merger  but  an  entirely  new 
corporation,  to  which  each  of  the  four  old  companies — the 
Adams,  American,  Southern  and  Wells-Fargo,  sold  their 
tangible  property  used  in  express  operations,  at  its  depreci- 
ated book  value,  and  took  stock  therefor;  and  in  addition, 
subscribed  three  millions  in  cash  as  working  capital. 

Birth  of  the  New  Company 

The  inventory  of  this  property,  real  and  personal,  was 
verilied  and  certified  by  the  government.  There  is  no  "water" 
or  good-will  in  the  capital  of  this  company  and  neither  was 
there  put  into  it  the  outside  financial  and  foreign  activities 
of  the  old  companies.  For  their  former  transportation  proper- 
ties and  activities  they  were  simply  given  stock  at  par  as  a 
stockholder  only,  in  the  new  concern. 

Effective  July  1,  1918,  with  a  contract  with  the  director 
general,  we  began  the  operation  of  the  new  company,  neces- 
sarily helping  so  far  as  we  could,  in  the  liquidation  of  the 
transportation  affairs  of  the  old  companies  as  they  lay  all 
over  the  country  in  some  o5,000  offices.  This  was  a  burden, 
but  we  felt  it  to  be  a  duty  we  owed  to  the  public  and  the  old 
companies,  the  latter  paying  the  new  company,  however,  the 
expense  thereof. 

Two  of  the  companies  in  February,  1919,  decided  to  han- 
dle their  own  liquidation  items.  The  other  two  are  still 
working  through  this  company,  and  their  unadjusted  mat- 
ters are  reduced  to  a  very  nominal  amount,  all  of  which  we 
hope  to  close  out  before  the  end  of  June. 

The  new  company,  by  reason  of  constantly  increasing 
wages  and  cost  of  materials  has  never  been  able  to  meet  its 
expenses. 

Its  deficit  to  the  end  of  1918  was  over  nine  millions  of 
dollars,  and  for  1919  was  over  twenty-four  millions.  We 
were  never  guaranteed,  as  the  railways  were,  a  standard  re- 
turn, but  we  were  guaranteed  against  deficit. 

Thus  we  have  operated  as  best  we  could  for  22  months, 
with  absolutely  no  return  to  the  owners  or  stockholders  upon 
thirty-five  million  dollars  actual  value  of  real  estate  and 
plant,  of  which  three  million  was  new  cash  put  up  by  the 
stockholders  on  July  1,  1918. 

We  feel,  therefore,  that  we  have  at  least  tried  to  carry  our 
share  of  the  war  burden,  and  we  still  have  confidence  and 
nerve  and  energy  left,  to  stare  the  future  squarely  in  the  face, 
and  if  allowed  a  fair  fighting  chance  to  build  from  the  wreck 
an  efficient  and  dependable  express  service,  so  necessary,  we 
believe,  for  the  well-being  of  our  commerce  and  industry. 

As  I  look  into  the  future,  I  cannot  see  the  best  and  cheap- 
est express  service  come  from  a  restoration  of  the  several  old 
companies,  nor  the  formation  of  several  new  ones.  It  would 
mean  again,  adding  to  the  rates,  enough  more  to  pay  for 
duplicate  services  in  the  elimination  of  which  this  company 
has  saved  many  millions  of  dollars;  and  it  would  mean  a 
less  efficient  express  service  for  reasons  which  I  will  briefly 
mention. 

We  realize  our  service  has  not  been  up  to  the  standard 
and  is  not  now,  and  it  will  take  time  to  make  it  so;  probably 
at  least  two  years  to  reach  anything  like  a  normal  situation. 

We  are  dependent  upon  the  railroads  for  our  cars  and 
transportation.  There  is  not  enough  express  car  equipment 
in  existence  by  some  2,000  cars,  to  properly  handle  the  busi- 
ness of  today.  The  railroads  are  not  to  blame  for  this,  and 
neither  are  we.  Their  present  situation  is  but  the  outgrowth 
of  conditions  over  which  they  had  no  control.  No  railroad 
could  be  blamed  for  not  being  willing  to  spend  vast  sums  in 
new  equipment  and  facilities,  and  neither  could  this  com- 
pany, with  the  uncertain  future  up  to  the  end  of  Federal  con- 
trol, money  could  not  have  been  obtained. 

Our  transportation  contract  for  all  lines  formerly  under 
Federal  control  expired  automatically  February  29th.  when 
the  roads  went  back  to  private  management. 


Under  the  Transportation  Act,  we  are  in  process  of  mak- 
ing contracts  with  the  several  hundred  large  and  small  roads, 
over  90  per  cent  of  which  have  already  been  negotiated;  but 
under  the  law  these  are  only  made  for  the  period  to  August 
31,  1920.  Until  that  date,  we  are  protected  again.st  deficit. 
After  that,  if  we  exist  at  all,  we  must  have  higher  rates  to 
meet  our  higher  wages  and  costs.  Our  application  for  such 
rates  is  before  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 

We  are  also  permitted,  under  the  law,  to  apply  to  the  In- 
terstate Commerce  Commission  for  legalization  of  this  new 
company.  Our  prayer  for  that  is  now  before  that  body.  The 
railroads  are  mindful  of  our  car  and  terminal  requirements, 
and  I  am  informed  will  shortly  place  orders  for  at  least  a 
portion  of  such  cars. 

We  need  equipment  and  buildings,  and  are  ready,  pro- 
vided we  can  be  assured  some  reasonable  tenure  of  existence, 
to  endeavor  to  interest  new  capital  in  such  facilities;  but  we 
cannot  do  this  unless  the  pul^lic  is  willing  for  us  to  continue, 
and  not  until  we  have  closed  proper  contracts  with  the  rail- 
roads and  secured  increased  rates  to  enable  us  to  have  an 
assurance  of  a  fair  return  for  the  use  of  our  organization 
and  capital  invested.  All  of  our  efforts  are  now  centered 
toward  a  consummation  of  all  these  matters,  which,  at  the 
l:)est,  will  take  time  and  patience. 

As  one  express  company  operating  over  all  lines,  we  can 
give  a  better  service  by  the  use  of  the  most  direct  routes. 

We  can  avoid  much  duplicate  service  and  expense,  which 
in  the  end  must  be  borne  by  the  public. 

We  can  give  to  the  shipper  only  one  company  to  look  to 
and  not  a  divided  responsibility  and  resultant  delay  in  case 
of  loss. 

We  can  avoid  all  circuitous  routing. 

We  can  avoid  rehandling  by  maintaining  more  through-car 
routes. 

We  can  avoid  delays  and  damage  by  rehandling  at  junc- 
tion points  in  transfer  to  or  from  other  companies  as  formerly, 
and  by  use  of  all  the  rail  mileage,  can  fairly,  we  believe,  com- 
pete with  the  parcel  post.  We  are  glad  to  have  this  competi- 
tor, and  with  the  competitjon  of  restored  normal  freight  serv- 
ice and  the  competition  of  the  fast  growing  trucking  service, 
we  certainly  can  have  no  monopoly. 

Further,  we  are  regulated  as  to  rates,  practices  and  service 
by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  and  the  commissions 
of  the  several  48  states. 

We  have  a  splendid  organization  of  over  135,000  people; 
35,000  offices;  our  annual  turnover  in  charges  is  approxi- 
mately $300,000,000;  handling  on  the  average  1,000,000 
shipments  a  day. 

We  have  all  been  passing  and  are  still  passing  through 
perhaps  the  most  trying  period  in  the  history  of  the  world. 
To  give  this  express  organization  of  135,000  people,  of  which 
I  am  proud  to  be  one,  a  fighting  chance  to  give  you  an  effi- 
cient, co-operative  and  dependable  fast  transportation  service, 
is  all  we  are  seeking  to  accomplish,  and  the  results  of  our 
effort  will,  in  my  judgment,  work  to  our  mutual  benefit. 


The  Merchants'  Limited  Express  of  the  New  York,  New 
Haven  &  Hartford,  the  afternoon  five-hour  train  between 
New  York  and  Boston,  was  at  no  time  omitted  because  of 
the  strike.  This  statement,  contrary  to  reports  printed  in 
the  Railway  Age  of  April  16,  we  have  from  an  officer  of  the 
road.  This  and  the  Knickerbocker  Limited,  the  other  all- 
parlor-car  train,  were  kept  in  service  without  interruption. 
Nor  were  sleeping-car  or  dining-car  services  cancelled.  State- 
ments printed  in  numerous  newspapers  to  the  effect  that 
sleeping  cars  were  not  running  or  that  the  through  night 
trains  had  been  discontinued  entirely  are  declared  to  have 
been  due  to  acceptance  by  reporters  of  misinformation  given 
to  them  by  interested  persons,  for  purposes  of  their  own. 
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American  Welding  Society 

Holds  First  Annual  Meeting 

TIM  .\mikiian  \\i;i.I)1N(;  Soru  rv  luUI  it>  I'lr.st  annual 
Kinvi'iition  in  tlic  Knginirrini;  Societiis  Hiiildinj^,  .v^ 
Wi-.-^t  S<)tli  stRTt,  New  York,  on  Thur.<day,  April  22. 
Tlu'  morning  .•^I's.'^ion  wa.s  devoted  to  ."Society  Imsiness  and 
annoiuuenu'nt  wa.-^  made  of  the  eleition  of  oflkers.  J.  H. 
Depiiler  was  elected  pre.^ident,  J.  W.  Owen.s  vice-president 
for  two  years,  and  1).  H.  Kii.-ilimore  vice-|>resident  for  one 
year. 

Comfort  A.  .\dams,  chairman  of  the  Anurican  Bureau  of 
Welding,  spoke  briefly  on  the  subject  of  welded  joints  for 
l)ressure  vessels.  A  jjoint  of  particular  interest  was  Ijrought 
out  in  this  connection  concerning  the  u,-;e  of  different  kinds  of 
welding  machines.  Mr.  Adams  showed  that  witliin  the  limits 
of  arc  length  consistent  with  good  practice  in  electric  weld- 
ing, it  made  no  difference  whether  the  machine  used  was  a 
constant  current,  constant  heat  or  constant  unit  heat  machine. 
The  objective  of  the  bureau's  activities  will  be  to  determine 
how  a  gocKi  weld  can  l)e  assured.  ■Methods  will  be  sought 
for  testing  the  quality  of  a  weld  after  it  is  made  and  for 
determining  the  best  way  of  eliminating  locked  up  stresses 
in  long  welds.  At  present  tlie  greatest  hope  lies  in  control- 
ling the  conditions  under  which  the  work  is  done.  This  will 
greatly  reduce  the  amount  of  nitrogen  in  the  weld.  Heat 
treatment  is  beneficial  in  that  it  tends  to  break  up  the  com- 
bined nitrogen. 

The  afternoon  session  was  concluded  by  an  announcement 
that  a  number  of  manufacturing  companies  have  offered  to 
assist  the  bureau  with  its  research  work.  Much  of  this  work 
is  in  a  partially  finished  condition. 

Speed  of  Metal  Arc  Welding 

At  the  evening  session  three  papers  were  presented  and 
discussed.  The  first  one  presented  was  '"The  Speed  of  Metal 
Arc  Welding,"  by  William  Spraragen  of  the  department  of 
electrical  engineering  of  the  University  of  ^^'ashington.  In 
sub.stance.  the  more  important  portions  of  the  paper  are  cov- 
ered in  the  following  statements: 

The  range  of  metal  arc  welding,  or  rather  the  range  of 
application  of  metal  arc  welding,  is  very  large.  At  one  time 
it  was  considered  necessary  to  scrap  metal  parts  that  were 
worn  away.  Autogenous  welding  is  responsible  for  the  dis- 
continuance of  this  practice  to  a  large  extent.  Without  a 
doubt  the  welding  operator  is  a  most  important  factor  in  suc- 
cessful arc  welding  and,  of  course,  the  more  skillful  the  opera- 
tor the  more  and  the  better  work  will  be  turned  out.  It  is 
very  desirable  to  be  able  to  compute  the  rate  at  which  arc 
welding  may  be  accomplished,  but  the  complexity  of  the 
different  elements  entering  into  it  are  such  that  it  is  very 
difficult  to  calculate  the  time  required  to  produce  certain 
kinds  of  joints.  For  inside  work  1.8  lb.  of  metal  deposited 
per  hour  is  a  reasonable  estimate,  but  when  the  work  is 
performed  outdoors  there  appears  to  be  a  reduction  in  the 
amount  of  metal  deposited,  so  that  the  average  appears  to 
be  1.2  lb.  of  metal  deposited  per  hour  for  outdoor  work.  This 
reduction  in  the  amount  of  metal  deposited  is  probably  due 
to  the  cooling  action  of  the  air. 

With  reference  to  the  type  of  welding  apparatus  used, 
whether  it  be  alternating  current  apparatus  or  direct  current 
apparatus,  it  is  estimated  tliat  where  first-class  welding  opera- 
tors are  employed  there  is  no  difference  in  the  speed  between 
the  two  kinds  of  equipment. 

In  a  few  words  of  explanation  the  retiring  president,  Com- 
fort A.  Adams,  explained  that  the  paper  on  speed  of  arc 
welding  was  based  upon  conclusions  arrived  at  by  tests  made 
by  the  General  Electric  Company  in  welding  up  some  10^4 
tons  of  welding  material.  This  work  was  done  just  prior  to 
the  signing  of  the  armistice,  and  while  the  work  had  been 


tut  uj)  into  coupons,  ready  for  testing,  the  tests  have  not  been 
made  uj)  to  the  present  time. 

Autonnatic  Arc  Welding 

The  second  .subject  for  the  evening  was  "Automatic  .\rc 
Welding  Machines"  by  H.  L.  Unland  of  the  Power  &  Min- 
ing Engineering  Department  of  the  General  Electric  Com- 
pany. 

Mr.  Unland  stated  that  the  automatic  control  of  arc 
welding  was  not  new.  He  said  that  the  automatic  arc  weld- 
ing machine  had  been  developed  for  the  reason  that  it  was 
desirable  in  turning  out  large  (|uantities  of  duplicate  parts 
to  make  this  ojicration  as  nearly  mechanical  as  possible.  As 
a  precedent  he  mentioned  that  years  ago  the  General  Electric 
Company  had  developed  a  similar  machine  for  a  gas-cutting 
process  which  was  used  in  the  making  of  small  gears,  wheels, 
etc.  Operators,  cutting  l)y  iiand,  frequently  ran  over  the 
line;  these  factors  influenced  the  company  to  take  up  the 
f(uestion  of  mechanical  feed,  and  a  satisfactory  cutting  torch 
was  eventually  produced.  At  that  time  it  was  found  that 
the  gas  consumption  was  reduced  to  one-third  and  that  the 
speed  was  increased  four  or  five  times  over  the  time  required 
for  hand  work.  The  development  of  the  automatic  arc  weld- 
ing machine  is  merely  an  extension  of  the  same  principles 
into  another  field,  and  for  sections  that  are  being  turned  out 
continuously  the  mechanical  feed  is  the  proper  thing  to  use. 
Mr.  Unland  described  the  General  Electric's  machine,  and 
with  the  aid  of  numerous  stereopticon  slides  explained  very 
carefully  the  operation  of  the  various  circuits  used  in  the 
control  of  the  welding  wire  to  the  work. 

Gas  Cutting. 

The  third  paper  on  "Recent  Development  in  Gas  Cutting" 
l)y  Stuart  Plumley  of  the  Davis  Bournonville  Company  was 
not  read,  but  Mr.  I'lumle)-  spoke  briefly  of  the  more  impor- 
tant developments.  The  most  successful  development  has 
been  the  cutting  of  cast  iron  with  the  gas  torch.  Cutting 
cast  iron  is  particularly  difficult,  because  the  oxide  of  iron 
melts  at  a  higher  temperature  than  the  iron  itself.  The  cut- 
ting is  now  accomplished  by  preheating  the  oxygen.  It  is 
so  easy  to  break  cast  iron  that  gas  cutting  is  not  often  desir- 
able, but  it  can  be  used  to  excellent  advantage  for  such  oper- 
ations as  cutting  a  frozen  blast  furnace  cap. 

The  discussion  brought  out  the  fact  that  the  rigid  method 
was  used  for  welding  tanks  with  the  automatic  electric  weld- 
ing machine.  The  .statement  was  made  that  locked-up  stresses 
were  greatly  reduced  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  the  speed  of 
welding  was  very  high.  It  was  further  stated  that  alternat- 
ing current  cannot  be  adapted  .successfully  to  automatic  weld- 
ing, as  a  sensitive  variable  speed  motor  is  required  for  feed- 
ing the  metal  into  the  arc. 

Training  of  welding  operators  with  the  alternating  cur- 
rent arc  was  advocated  on  the  ground  that  because  the  alter- 
nating current  arc  had  to  be  held  within  closer  limits,  the 
welders  trained  to  use  the  alternating  arc  make  better  opera- 
tors than  those  who  receive  their  initial  training  with  the 
direct  current  arc. 


The  Forest  Products  Laboratory,  Madison,  Wis.,  has  es- 
tablished a  training  course  in  the  principles  that  underlie 
box  and  crate  construction.  The  course  will  start  in  July 
and  will  be  given  monthly  so  long  as  there  is  a  sufficient  de- 
mand by  shippers  and  others  interested  in  good  container 
construction.  The  course  consists  of  one  week's  instruction 
in  boxing  and  crating  under  a  staff  of  specialists  and  will  in- 
clude demonstrations  of  the  necessity  of  adequate  nailing, 
the  relative  holding  power  of  different  kinds  of  nails,  and  the 
effect  of  using  wet  lumber,  strapping,  including  methods  of 
application,  etc. 


Report  of  Division  of  Capital  Expenditures 

Work  Authorized  1918  and  1919,  $1,171,131,168,  of  Which 
$805,895,738    Actually    Done 


THE  Division  of  Capital  Expenditures  of  the  Rail- 
road Administration  has  submitted  a  report  for  the 
year  1919,  from  which  the  following  is  taken: 

During  the  year  1918  the  Division  of  Capital  Expendi- 
tures specifically  authorized  for  improvements  chargeable  to 
capital  account  of  Class  I  railroads  and  switching  and 
terminal  companies  (exclusive  of  equipment  ordered  by  the 
Railroad  Administration  for  federal-controlled  roads)  the 
cost  of  which  aggregated  $906,178,538. 

In  the  stress  of  war  conditions,  many  projects  were  started 
and  completed  but  were  not  reported  in  a  formal  way  until 
1919,  but  including  those  authorized  and  those  not  author- 
ized by  the  Division  of  Capital  Expenditures,  there  was  ac- 
tually expended  during  the  calendar  year  1918  because  of 
shortage  of  labor  and  material  a  total  sum  hardly  more  than 
one-half  of  the  amount  authorized,  namely,  $473,628,013. 

The  details  of  these  figures  will  be  found  in  the  exhibits 
attached  to  this  report  for  the  following  periods : 

Authorizations  for  year   1918 $906,178,538 

Expenditures   for   1918 473.628,013 

Authorizations    for   vear    1919    (one    month    estimated) 264.952.630 

Estimated  expenditures  for   12  months,    1919 315,000.000 

Authorizations   for   two   years   of   federal   control 1,171.131.163 

Expenditures  for  two  years  of  federal  control 788,628,013 

The  outstanding  feature  of  these  detailed  statements  is 
that  durintj  the  two  years  of  federal  control  the  following 
items  involving  the  heaviest  expenditures  in  roadway  and 
structures  in  the  order  given  were: 

1.  Additional   yard   tracks,    sidings,   and   industry  tracks. 

2.  Shop  building,   enginehouses,   and   appurtenances. 

3.  Additional  main  tracks. 

4.  Bridges,  trestles,   and   culverts    (renewals). 

5.  Improvements  to  existing  equipment. 

6.  Rails  and  other  track  material    (renewals). 

7.  Freight  and  passenger  stations,  office  liuildings  and 
other  station  facilities. 

8.  Shop  machinery  and  tools. 

The  signing  of  the  armistice  on  November  11,  1918.  re- 
laxed the  strain  to  some  extent,  and  the  conditions  which 
governed  the  supply  of  material  and  labor  were  almost  im- 
mediately changed. 

While  the  war  was  still  in  progress  in  August,  1918,  the 
regional  directors  were  called  upon  to  prepare  and  submit 
their  budgets  for  1919  in  conformity  with  the  rules  laid  down 
by  the  director  general  in  his  General  Order  No.  12.  The 
cessation  of  active  hostilities  materially  affected  the  scope 
of  these  plans.  It  was  no  longer  necessary  to  anticipate  the 
needs  of  the  carriers  for  purely  war  purposes. 

By  the  middle  of  January,  1919,  the  movement  of  men 
and  material  overseas  had  been  largely  reduced,  while,  on 
the  other  hand,  manufacturers  had  not  been  able  to  resume 
normal  production  and  many  of  them  had  practically  sus- 
pended operations  while  engaged  in  making  settlements  with 
the  government,  so  that  the  volume  of  traffic  offering  for 
transportation  was  substantially  reduced. 

This  situation  suggested  the  propriety  of  again  soliciting 
the  co-operation  of  the  corporate  officers  in  reaching  a  de- 
termination as  to  additions  and  betterments  for  the  year  1919. 

The  adjournment  of  Congress  on  March  4  without  mak- 
ing any  provision  or  appropriation  for  the  continued  develop- 
ment of  the  railroad  facilities  created  a  condition  requiring 
prompt  and  decisive  action. 

Without  an  appropriation  it  was  deemed  necessary  by  the 
Division  of  Capital  Expenditures  to  further  reduce  the  pro- 


posed budget  and  to  suspend  all  improvements  previously 
authorized  except  in  such  cases  where  it  was  necessary  to 
continue  work  to  insure  safety,  or  where  the  progress  had 
been  so  far  advanced  that  to  stop  the  work  would  be  much 
more  expensive  than  to  continue  it,  or  except  in  those  cases 
where  the  railroad  companies  were  willing  to  furnish  the 
funds  necessary  to  carry  the  project  to  completion  without  aid 
from  the  Railroad  Administration. 

In  connection  with  new  work  not  previously  authorized 
it  was  deemed  expedient  to  obtain  from  the  corporate  officer 
of  each  company  a  definite  statement  as  to  the  extent  to  which 
said  company  was  willing  to  finance  the  cost  of  the  work, 
either  by  paying  for  it  outright  or  by  depositing  with  the 
United  States  Railroad  Administration  securities  sufficient 
in  amount  to  cover  the  cost. 

To  this  end  the  federal  managers  dealing  direct  with  the 
corporate  officers  were  instructed  to  afford  the  said  corporate 
officers  full  opportunity  to  review  all  projects  chargeable  to 
capital  account,  whether  in  progress  or  contemplated,  and 
also  uncompleted  projects  brought  over  from  the  year  1918. 

The  appropriation  made  by  Congress  in  June,  1919,  did 
not  materially  change  this  situation  because  the  appropria- 
tion was  not  sufficient  to  enaljle  the  Railroad  Administration 
to  settle  in  full  with  the  railroad  companies  without  at  the 
same  time  requiring  them  to  pay  a  large  part  of  their  in- 
debtedness for  capital  expenditures;  so  that  a  situation  was 
produced  where  the  Railroad  Administration  was  not  itself 
in  a  position  to  furnish  large  additional  amounts  of  money 
for  improvements  and  the  railroad  companies  were  not  in 
position  to  finance  large  additional  amounts. 

Besides,  the  period  during  which  extensive  plans  could  be 
put  into  effect  before  the  end  of  the  year  had  passed. 

The  result  was  that  the  addition  and  betterment  projects 
continued  to  be  limited  almost  entirely  to  those  involving 
safety  of  operation,  facilities  necessary  for  handling  current 
volumes  of  traffic,  and  completion  of  those  larger  items  which 
could  not  be  economically  discontinued. 

The  conditions  al)cve  explained,  together  witli  the  op- 
position of  several  of  the  corporations  to  which  equipment  had 
been  allocated,  made  it  impracticable  to  order  any  locomo- 
tives or  cars  in  addition  to  those  which  had  been  ordered  in 
1918  as  a  war  measure,  namely,  1,930  locomotives  of  12  dif- 
ferent types,  estimated  to  cost  approximately  $110,000,000, 
and  100,000  freight  cars  of  five  different  types  estimated  to 
cost  approximateiv  $292,000,000,  or  a  total  of  about  $402,- 
000.000. 

A  larger  amount  of  equipment  could  not  be  ordered  in 
1918,  because  of  the  impracticability  of  securing  the  allot- 
ment of  any  greater  amount  of  material  for  the  construction 
of  railroad  equipment,  all  such  material  being  in  such  urgent 
demand  for  other  war  necessities.  The  equipment  thus  or- 
dered in  1918  was  allocated  to  the  various  railroads  under 
federal  control  according  to  the  needs  of  the  traffic  of  each 
road.  In  many  cases  these  allocations  were  opposed  by  the 
corporations,  various  reasons  being  alleged.  The  opposition 
was  in  some  cases  so  extreme  as  to  seriously  delay  final  dis- 
position of  the  cars  and  engines.  Under  these  circumstances 
tlie  director  general  made  no  effort  to  place  further  orders 
for  equipment.  After  a  number  of  conferences  some  changes 
were  made  in  specific  ca.ses  (the  allocations  being  increased 
in  a  number  of  instances  at  the  request  of  the  corporation), 
so  that  before  the  end  of  federal  control  the  entire  number 
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of  i'ni;iiit>s  aiul  iar>  wire  alliH.iud  to  ami  anipU'il  l>>  lln' 
farriers. 

It  is  I'.stimatcd  that  it  will  ri'i|iiiri'  a  mininuim  of  $200,- 
00(),0()l)  ami  possil>ly  $250,000,{H)()  ti)  (()mi>K'tt'  in  a  satisfac- 
tory way  aiul  n-ady  for  operation : 

((i)  Projects  which  were  started  in  I'Jl.S,  or  iirior  tlunto, 
hut  on  wliich  work  has  stopped  hecause  of  huk  of  funds. 

(/>)  Projects  tentatively  approved  during  federal  control 
and  which,  while  considerecl  necessary  for  the  proper  de- 
veloi)nient  of  the  roads,  have  not  l)een  started  tlirough  lack 
of  proper  credit. 

((■)  Tiiose  projects  on  wiiicii  work  is  now  progressing  be- 
cause they  are  considered  absolutel}-  necessary  for  the  safe 
and  proper  operation  of  the  railroad  on  which  located,  but 


liu'  I)ivisi(jn  of  ('a|)ital  Ivxpenditures  has  not  undertaken 
to  introduce  novel  or  untried  methods.  It  has  used  the  rules 
pre.siriJH'd  by  the  Interstate  ("onimerce  Commission  as  a  foun- 
dation. It  lias  adoi)ted  the  best  jjractices  of  the  con.serva- 
tively  managed  railroads  under  private  control  and  has  en- 
deavored to  introduce  tliose  as  a  standard  throughout  the 
countr>'  with  the  hnpi;  that  after  the  ex|)iration  of  federal  con- 
trol and  the  removal  of  a  central  authority  in  the.se  matters 
the  officers  of  the  railroad  corporations  will  continue  to  use 
such  methods,  and  jierhaps  one  of  the  results  of  federal  con- 
trol of  railroads  will  lie  the  active  watcii fulness  of  the  rail- 
road companies  in  connection  with  the  authorization  of 
moneys  for  additions,  betterments,  road  extensions  and  the 
purchase  of  equipment,  and  the  closer  and  more  prompt  ac- 


AUTHORIZATIONS  AND  EXPKNDITUUKS   FOR  WORK  CHARGEABLE   TO    CAPITAL    ACCOUNT  DURING   THE    CALENDAR   YEARS    1918 

AND    1919    (THREE   MONTHS    ESTIMATED)    FOR   CLASS   1  RAILROADS,  AND  TERMINAL  AND   SWITCHlNc;  COMPANIES 

[Excluding  Eouipment  I'irchasf.d  by   I'nited  States  Railroad  Administration   for   Federal  Controlled   Roads] 

Estimated  cost  of  work  authorized  Kx|>fn(litures  for  work  actually  done 

During  year  During  year  Total  for  2  years  During  year  During  year     Total  for  2  years 

Class  of  work                                                                  1918  1919  1918  and  1919  1918  1919  1918  and  1919 

"    ]                                                                                       2  3  4  5  6  7 

Widel'infimlTnVmrS                                  ^^MT.SOl  $5,476,381  $13,344,182  $4,214,617  $4,383,535  $8,598,152 

rVllas    n^                                                                  .           :      10,211521  5;595;724  15,807,245  4.441,845  4,860,246  9,302,091 

Ri   rand   other' tnickmatcriaV' ■■■.■./.'. 34,926,896  29,643,517  64,570,413  15,300,068  24,473,859  39,773,927 

UdL^tresXs  and   culverts 43  582,779  23,387,835  66,970,614  24,312,035  15,963,112  40,275,147 

runneMNnd  subway   improvements 2,426,591  991,543  3,418,134  1,254,257  787,796  2,042,053 

TrTck   elcvVons  or     iTi^^^^^^^^^                                        18  462  784  4,900,610  23,363,394  4,370,542  3,099,761  7,470.303 

Efhnination   of  k°de  crossings •     14  253,313  5,093,382  19,346.695  4,643,083  3,859,440  8,502.523 

Srcrossings  and   crossi^ng   signals 1646,023  1,276,985  2,92.>,008  936,211  911,122  1.847,333 

Additiom?  main    tricks                              62  899,741  17,566,522  80,466,263  32,432.890  16,893.523  49,326,413 

A   Hona    5 rrl   tracks,  sidings  and   industry  tracks 127,333.055  .10,957.584  158,290,639  62,828.103  37,650.726  100,478,829 

ni^nser  of  Jrle  or  alignment          8  254,829  1,869.989  10,124,818  3,679,500  3,049,674  6,729,174 

Signals  and  interlocking  plants 17,277,111  3,256,481  20,533,592  6,805,653  6,604.614  13.410,267 

Tele^aph  an     uS^^^^                 5859.440  1,466,011  7,325,451  3,071,422  2,563,717  5,635.139 

RoaXayniachinery  and  tools 2,153  943  768,978  2,922,921  1,268,904  1,249,997  2,518,901 

SectionUiscs  and  other  roadway  buildings 3,327,865  2,023,384  5,351.249  2,052,717  1,762,469  3.816,186 

Fencer  and  snow sheds-rig^^^                                                                   1,875,321  942,784  2,818,105  954,443  762,050  1,716,493 

''"■'flat.:n''fa^ri>"e'r'    '"*'°"''-    °'^"    '"i"*.'"'.'.  ."^  °."":     49.202,227  13,492,270  62,694,497  19,149,023  13,415,712  32,564,735 

Ilotels   and    restaurants .'.■ 951,822  464,298  1,416,120  555,869  593,278  1,149,147 

Fue     Stat    ns   and    appurtenances 8,100,426  3,723,450  11,823,876  4,461,832  4,727,367  9,189,199 

Water    SnsaVappurten^^^     12,875,393  4,981,844  17,857,237  6.813,530  5,674,918  12,493,448 

Shop  build  ngs    engine   houses  and   appurtenances 58,114,009  30,119,703  88,233,712  35.373,374  45,259.663  80,633,037 

Shop   maXnery   aiS   tools .  .      22,390,530  8,514,951  30,905,481  8,368,837  12,819,342  21,188,179 

Electric   power  plants,  substations,  transmission  and  distribu-  „    „,  ,                  ,  ,., 

tinn   lines                                             19,425,506  4,887,272  24,312,778  7,390,287  9,186,443  16,576,730 

Wharv-es    ind   docks .'.'.'..  .' 5.945,977  1,856,418  7,802,395  1.939,963  2,221,891  4,161,854 

Cna?  And   ore  wharves"                      5,917,618  931,278  6,848,896  4.687.634  895.954  5,583.588 

Grain  elevators  and  storage  wkrehouses 2,981,285  1.763,721  4,745,006  1.739,637  1,892,353  3,631,990 

Rea     estate                                               4,350,769  5.270,598  9,621,367  983,278  7,493,467  8,476,745 

Assessments  for' puiiiic' improvements 3.219,439  1,918,810  5,138,249  1,602.212  1,483,032  3,085,244 

AM    other    imprUements..    11,493,126  2,804,426  14,297.552  6,586,206  2,614.880  9,201,086 

Total    (excluding    equipment) $567,327,\40  $215,946,749  $783,273,889  $272,222,972  $237,143,941  $509,376,913 

r^romotives    steam                     quipment        $121,643,680  $12,211,716  $133,855,396  $70,092,226  $39,327,182  $109,419,408 

Locomotives    other    .■.'.■.■ 5,423,049  674.418  6,097,467  1,136.628  810,270  1,946,898 

FreiJht  train   cars      92,025,037  4,141,892  96,166,929  72.284.277  15,971,742  88.256,019 

pLssenyer  train    cars 16,911,728  1.125.022  18,036.750  12,648.486  1.530.318  14,178.804 

W^rk  eauioment                                         7.753,539  2,089,104  9.842.643  2,214,616  4,879,246  7,093,862 

Motor   cars   and    t'rail'ers''';' 587,998  56,577  644.575  55,926  568,997  624,923 

Floating    e'imiDment              "                      1,843,843  183.989  2.027,832  818,847  723,073  1,541,920 

MisceMineous  equipmVn't  '     .' 2,857,097  192,787  3.049.844  1.824,952  186,738  2,011,690 

Irnprovements  to   existing  equipment 40,201,867  20,504,113  60,705,980  18,982,852  21,104,386  40,087,238 

Total    equipment    $289,247,838  $41,179,618  $330,427,456  $180,058,810  $85,101,952  $265,160,762 

Construction  of  ext?nl\ons^XancLwnd'mhe^  new  lines....    $49,603,560  $7,826,263  $57,429,823  $21,346,231  $10,011,832  $31,358,063 

Total  all  expenditures $906,178,538  $264,952,630  $1,171,131,168  $473,628,013  $332,267,725  $805,895,738 

Note Columns  5,   6  and   7  include  approximately  $50,000,000   paid  by  railroad  companies,  principally  for  equipment. 


which  will  not  have  been  completed  on  December  31,  1919. 

The  amounts  named  are  in  addition  to  those  properly 
chargeable  to  operating  account  and  not  to  capital. 

At  the  beginning  of  federal  control  it  developed  that  as 
to  capital  expenditures  the  method  of  handling  divided  the 
companies  into  three  classes: 

( 1 )  Those  companies  which  pursued  a  well-defined  course 
in  preparing  a  budget  within  their  resources  and  prepared 
in  an  orderly  way  to  finance  the  projects. 

(2)  Those  companies  which  prepared  a  partial  budget 
but  permitted  a  large  latitude  to  local  officials  with  the  re- 
sult that  in  the  aggregate  large  sums  were  spent  before  ar- 
ranging for  finances. 

(3)  Those  companies  which,  living  from  hand  to  mouth, 
prepared  no  budget,  made  no  provision  for  financing,  etc. 


counting  of  expenditures  made  therefor,  and  this  will  be  of 
material  assistance  to  the  railroad  companies  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  reports  required  by  the  Valuation  Section  of  the  In- 
terstate Commerce  Commission. 

Much  of  the  work  of  the  Division  of  Capital  Expenditures 
has  depended  upon  the  conscientious  service  rendered  by  the 
federal  auditor  of  each  railroad  and  his  staff. 

The  difficulty  of  retaining  trained  men  under  war  con- 
ditions has  been  recognized.  Frequently  the  best  men  were 
those  who  were  most  anxious  to  enter  the  Army  or  Navy,  and 
it  has  been  hard  on  .short  notice  to  fill  their  places. 

For  the  careful  work  that  has  been  done  under  these  try- 
ing circumstances  the  Division  of  Capital  Expenditures 
of  the  United  States  Railroad  Administration,  extends  its 
thanks. 


Rock  Island  Installs  Automatic  Train  Control 

Twenty-One  Miles  of  Heavy  Traffic  Double  Track  Territory 
Equipped  with  Stop  and  Speed  Control  Apparatus 


AN  INITIAL  INSTALLATION  of  automiitic  tiaiu  coiitrol  has 
recently  been  completed  on  the  main  line  of  the  ("hi- 
cago,  Rock  Island  &  Pacific,  between  Blue  Island, 
111.,  and  Joliet,  a  distance  of  about  21  miles.  The  line  is 
double  track  and  handles  a  heavy  passenger  and  freight 
traffic.  The  Regan  Safety  Devices  Company,  Inc.,  New 
York,  successor  to  the  Casale  Safety  Device  Company,  Inc., 
is  the  designer  of  the  train  control  system,  which  consists  of 
two  elements;  one  the  locomotive  and  tender  equipment  and 
the  other  the  roadside  apparatus.  The  locomotive  and  tender 
equipment  includes  a  shoe  mechanism,  a  speed  controller,  an 
electro-pneumatic  valve,  a  relay,  a  battery,  a  release  switch 
and  the  necessary  conduits  and  wiring  for  the  electric  circuit. 
The  roadside  apparatus  consists  of  a  ramp,  located  by  the 
side  of  the  track,  a  battery,  a  relay  and  the  necessar}'  con- 
duits and  wiring  for  connecting  the  ramp  with  the  existing 
signal  system.     The  locomotive  and  roadside  apparatus  were 


tionar}-  junction  1)0.\  and  flexible  conduit.  A  ball  or  roller 
bearing  is  provided  to  reduce  friction  to  a  practicable  degree 
and  to  permit  free  movement  of  the  condulet. 

The  electro-pneumatic  valve  is  located  at  a  point  con- 
venient for  connection  to  the  air  brake  system.  This  valve 
operates  in  response  to  an  electromagnet  and  controls  the 
brake  pipe  pressure  and  the  reservoir  supply  to  the  engine- 
man's  brake  valve.  When  the  magnet  is  de-energized,  the 
valve  reduces  the  brake  pipe  pressure  to  insure  a  service  ap- 
plication of  the  brakes;  and  at  the  same  time  it  restricts  the 
reservoir  supply,  so  that  the  brakes  cannot  be  relea.sed  by  the 
engineman's  brake  valve.  The  brake  pipe  pressure  may, 
however,  be  still  further  reduced  by  the  engineman  in  about 
the  same  manner  as  with  the  conductor's  emergency  valve. 

The  shoe  mechanism  consists  of  a  shoe  stem,  a  circuit  con- 
troller and  a  cylinder  housed  in  a  substantial  steel  case  which 
is  bolted  rigidlv  to  the  arch  bar  of  the  tender  truck  or  to  the 


The  Locomctive  and  Tender  Equipment 


installed  l)y  the  railroad  mechanical  and  signal  forces  respec- 
tively.    Twenty  locomotives  are  equipped  and  in  service. 

The  .system,  which  is  of  the  intermittent  electrical  contact 
type,  embraces  automatic  speed  control,  as  well  as  automatic 
stop  features  and  is  arranged  to  carry  continuous  speed  con- 
trol through  caution  territory.  In  other  words,  after  having 
been  actuated  to  provide  speed  control,  it  operates  to  restrict 
the  speed  of  the  train  to  a  predetermined  rate  until  the  con- 
ditions pennit  unlimited  speed  or  necessitate  a  stop,  as  the 
case  may  be,  depending  upon  the  position  of  the  next  signal. 

General  Arrangement  of  the  Apparatus 

The  arrangement  of  the  apparatus  upon  one  type  of  loco- 
motive is  shown  in  one  of  the  illustrations.  The  speed  con- 
troller is  rigidly  bolted  to  the  end  of  the  axle  of  the  pony 
truck  and  is  contained  in  a  dust-proof  housing.  It  consists 
of  a  centrifugal  governor  arranged  to  open  and  close  a  circuit 
at  any  predetermined  speed,  the  setting  of  which  depends 
upon  the  class  of  traffic  to  which  the  locomotive  is  assigned. 
Connection  is  made  to  the  controlling  circuit  through  a  sta- 


trailer  truck  of  the  locomotive,  as  the  case  may  be.  The  shoe 
stem  is  fitted  with  a  tempered  steel  shoe  sole  for  ramp  con- 
tact. It  is  held  in  position  and  in  contact  while  moving  over 
a  ramp  by  means  of  brake  pipe  pressure  in  the  shoe  stem 
cylinder,  to  which  the  brake  pipe  is  connected.  The  stem  is 
of  cast  iron  and  cored  so  that,  should  it  be  broken,  a  service 
application  of  the  brakes  would  result.  The  shoe  circuit  con- 
troller operates  to  substitute,  in  a  normally  closed  circuit, 
energy  from  the  roadside  batter}'  for  that  from  the  storage 
liattery  carried  on  the  locomotive,  also  to  transmit  current  of 
the  proper  characteristic  from  the  roadside  battery  to  actuate 
the  locomotive  apparatus  and  control  the  train  consistent 
with  the  indication  displayed  l)y  the  block  signal.  If  for 
any  reason  it  is  desired  to  fasten  the  shoe  stem  in  the  "up" 
position,  as  in  the  case  of  a  locomotive  operating  outside  of 
automatic  train  control  territory,  a  bolt  lock  is  provided  which 
holds  it  securely  in  place. 

The  storage  battery  is  of  the  portable  lead  type.  It  con- 
sists of  5  cells  of  80-ampere-hour  capacity  and  operates 
through  resistance  to  insure  economical  and  efficient  service. 
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.\  tlirit-positioii  relay  is  connccti'd  in  tlu-  ciriuit  so  ;is  to 
ri'lKMt  tlu-  position  of  the  signal,  'i'his  is  aaomplishcd  by 
means  of  electric  currents  of  tlie  .several  characteristics  that 
may  he  tran.smitted  hy  the  roadside  and  IcMoniotive  ai)])aratus. 

'I'he  ramp  is  made  up  of  angle  iron,  with  a  (opi)er  insert. 
This  is  mounted  upon  cast  iron  supports  which  are  holted 
rigidly  to  the  stanilard  crossties.  A  w(kk1  l>l(Kk  separates 
the  ramp  iron  from  the  sui)iM)rting  castings.  'Ihis  ramp  is 
patented  and  is  dift'erent  from  any  ramp  used  elsewhere  for 
other  devices.  As  installed  on  the  Rock  Island  it  is  120  ft. 
long  and  is  located  a|)proximately  1()()  ft.  in  the  rear  of  each 
signal.  The  ramp  and  the  track  are  so  connected  with  the 
automatic  block  system  that  the  signal  will  assume  the  stoj) 
position  if  the  ramp  circuit  is  de-energized. 

This  train  control  system  is  operated  in  connection  with 
thnv-position  upper  (|uadrant,  semajjhore  type*  signals  with 
polarized  line  circuits.  The  relays  and  terminals  for  the 
ramp  circuits  are  housed  in  the  signal  case  or  in  a  special  re- 
lay box  bolted  thereto.  Connection  from  the  mechanism  to 
the  ramp  in  each  case  is  made  through  conduits,  although 
trunking  was  placed  aljove  ground  at  a  few  locations  in  order 
to  complete  the  installation,   l)ecause  some  of  tlie  materials 


The  Roadside  Apparatus  Showing  the  Ramp  Approximately 

160  ft.  from  Signal 

required  could  not  be  had  promptly.  This  temporary  work 
is  expected  to  be  replaced  with  "Parkway"  conduit  in  the 
near  future. 

The  Operation  of  the  System 

In  the  operation  of  this  system  an  application  of  the 
brakes  is  made  by  the  automatic  control  apparatus  when  any 
of  the  following  conditions  exist: 

(a)  When  a  train  passes  a  signal  in  the  caution  position 
at  an  excessive  speed. 

(b)  Whenever  a  train  exceeds  a  predetermined  speed 
while  running  in  a  caution  block. 

(c)  At  a  stop  signal,  or  when  a  block  is  occupied. 
When  an  application  of  the  lirakes  is  made  by  the  auto- 


matic (ontrol  ai)])aratus,  a  release  may  be  had,  with  the  sys- 
tem in  .service,  only  by  one  of  three  metluKls: 

1.  Hy  automatic  release,  as  in  caution  jjhxk  territory, 
when  the  speed  is  below  a  predetermined  ])oint. 

2.  By  automatic  release,  as  when  i)assing  from  caution 
block  territory  to  a  clear  blcxk. 

3.  liy  the  cngineman  operating  tlu-  relea.se  .switch  to  pass 
a  stop  signal. 

In  order  to  pa.ss  a  block  signal  in  the  stop  position  it  is 
necessary  for  the  cngineman  to  operate  the  release  switch 
jirovided  for  that  purpose.     The  train  may  then  proceed,  but 


The  Speed  Circuit  Controller 

only  under  automatic  speed  control,  until  the  next  block  sig- 
nal is  reached,  when,  if  the  block  is  clear,  unlimited  speed 
will  be  restored  automatically. 

On  this  installation  there  is  no  part  of  the  automatic  train 
control  system  located  in  the  engine  cab,  its  operation  being 
entirely  independent  of  the  engineman.  It  does  not  in  any 
way  interfere  with  the  control  or  operation  of  the  train  by  the 
engineman  so  long  as  he  obeys  signal  indications.  It  is  in- 
tended to  operate  if  for  any  reason  the  engineman  fails. 

The  first  official  inspection  of  the  original  installation  of 
this  system  was  made  on  the  Rock  Island,  on  July  1,  1919, 
and  a  second  official  test  was  made  on  July  28,  1919,  under 
the  supervision  of  the  Automatic  Train  Control  Committee 
of  the  United  States  Railroad  Administration.  Subsequently, 
arrangements  were  made  for  a  more  extended  service  test,  and 
the  initial  installation  on  the  double  track  main  line  between 
Blue  Island  and  Joliet  is  the  result. 

On  March  12,  1920,  a  special  train  was  operated  from 
Chicago  to  Joliet  for  the  purpose  of  demonstrating  this  auto- 
matic train  control  system.  The  train  equipment  consisted 
of  an  engine,  two  private  cars  and  a  heavy  combination 
baggage  car.  The  private  cars  were  fatted  with  speed  indi- 
cators and  brake  pipe  pressure  gages.  For  this  occasion  the 
speed  controller  on  the  locomotive  was  adjusted  at  a  predeter- 
mined speed  of  30  miles  an  hour.  A  report  of  this  inspection 
trip  appeared  in  the  Railway  Age  of  March  19,  page  948. 


One  signific.\nt  development  of  the  hearings  before  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  was  the  apparent  new  attitude 
of  the  organized  shippers.  With  some  exceptions  they  were 
represented  as  more  interested  in  obtaining  service  and  in  facili- 
ties than  in  rate  paring.  There  was  an  absence  of  the  old  ani- 
mosities of  the  other  big  rate  cases  before  the  Commiss'on. — 
Washington  Correspondent,  New  York  Sun. 


Tie  Producers  Discuss  Production  Outlook 

Relations  with  Railroads,  Specifications  and  Threatened  Strike 
Considered  at  Chicago  Meeting 


THAT  THE  RAILWAYS  will  be  fortuiiatc  if  the  production 
of  cross  ties  this  year  reaches  the  nonnal  pre-war  figure 
was  evident  from  the  discussion  at  the  annual  conven- 
tion of  the  National  Association  of  Railroad  Tie  Producers 
which  was  held  at  the  Sherman  hotel,  Chicago,  on  April  22 
and  23.  The  readjustments  in  the  tie-producing  industry 
following  the  return  of  the  railroads  to  private  control  after 
two  years  of  centralized  purchases  during  which  time  new 
and  uniform  specifications  were  introduced,  and  the  uni- 
versal difficulties  with  labor,  accentuated  1)y  a  strike  of 
workers  in  the  saw  mills  and  woods  called  for  May  1,  lead 
to  the  belief  that  the  output  of  ties  will  probably  be  below 
normal.  This  situation  is  of  particular  interest  to  the  rail- 
ways because  of  the  fact  that  the  production  for  the  two 
years  preceeding  this  was  likewise  below  normal  and  the 
present  heavy  demand  is  forcing  the  prices  upward  rapidly. 
The  National  Association  of  Railroad  Tie  Producers  was 
formed  at  St.  Louis  in  January,  1919,  and  comprises  with- 
in its  membership  many  of  the  larger  producers  of  railway 
cross  ties,  particularly  in  the  middle-west.  The  officers  of 
the  association  for  the  past  year  were,  president,  John  W. 
Fristoe,  president,  T.  J.  Moss  Company,  St.  Louis,  Mo.; 
vice-president,  E.  M.  Blake,  production  engineer  with 
Charles  R.  McCormick  &  Company,  San  Francisco,  Cal.; 
secretary  of  the  Board  of  Directors,  Robert  E.  Hussey,  vice- 
president  and  treasurer,  Hussey  Tie  Company,  St.  Louis, 
Mo.;  treasurer,  Robert  E.  Lee,  president,  Hobart-Lee  Tie 
Company,  Springfield,  Mo.;  secretary-manager,  Orville  A. 
Pier,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

The  Present  Situation 

The  situation  now  confronting  the  producers  of  cross  ties 
was  outlined  by  J.  W.  Bristoe.  president,  in  part  as  follows: 

Up  to  a  few  months  ago  our  industry  was  dominant 
by  substantially  the  same  authorities  that  controlled  our 
railroads.  Published  prices  were  offered  to  any  and  all 
producers,  and  yet  I  have  been  reliably  informed  that  on 
two  of  our  largest  tie-producing  railroads  substantially  three- 
fourths  of  all  the  cross  ties  purchased  by  them  under  federal 
control,  were  obtained  from  firms  or  individuals  who  had 
been  previously  known  and  established  as  tie  contractors. 
There  certainly  could  be  no  more  convincing  proof  of  the 
necessity  and  usefulness  of  efficient  and  established  organiza- 
tions of  men  and  capital  who  make  a  business  of  the  pro- 
duction of  cross  ties,  unless  it  was  the  immediate  decision 
on  the  part  of  these  two  producing  roads  to  purchase  their 
cross  tie  supplies  through_  line  contractors  as  soon  as  they 
were  permitted  to  do  so. 

We  have  endorsed  the  principle  of  a  standard  specification 
and  the  unifonn  application  of  the  same,  but  until  the  rail- 
roads, collectively  and  universally,  refuse  to  purchase  cross 
ties  on  any  other  basis,  there  can  be  no  concerted  action  or 
binding  resolutions.  The  influences  making  up  the  de- 
mand for  cross  ties  do  not  at  present  indicate  any  universal 
desire  for  a  standard  specification  in  actual  cross  tie  pur- 
chases, and  likewise  the  supply  of  cross  ties  at  the  present 
time,  counting  those  within  and  those  entirely  without  the 
requirements  of  heretofore  standard  specifications,  is  beyond 
doubt  inadequate. 

Tlie  demand  for  cross  ties,  as  expressed  in  the  best  of  all 
barometers,  that  is  actual  and  bonafide  inquiries,  has  caused 
a  number  of  us  to  invest  additional  capital  as  fast  as  we 
could  properly  do  so  on  the  assumption  that  increased  pro- 


duction must  come  througli  the  employment  of  additional 
labor  and  equipment.  Coincident  with  our  desire  for  in- 
creased production,  the  demand  for  other  necessities  is  even 
greater  than  that  for  cross  ties,  and  credits  have  been  gen- 
erally expanded  to  such  a  point  that  interest  rates  are  a  mat- 
ter of  grave  concern. 

The  purchase  and  production  of  cross  ties  is  a  peculiar 
business  wherein  we  perforce  must  make  large  and  sub- 
stantial investments  considerably  in  advance  of  the  actual 
date  of  deliver}-  of  cross  ties  to  our  customers.  We  in  turn 
sell  our  cross  ties  on  a  basis  of  what  sometimes  becomes  a 
short  term  loan.  Good  business  always  prompts  us  to  keep 
our  aims  well  within  our  means,  and  a  tight  money  market- 
may  probably  restrict  the  production  until  this  situation  is 
relieved.  Let  me  emphasize  that  we  shall  need  all  the 
help  possible  from  our  customers  in  obtaining  equipment 
to  more  rapidly  turn  over  our  stock,  and  we  must  expect 
prompt  remittance  if  we  are  to  increase  production. 

The  Pacific  Coast  As  a  Producer  of  Cross  Ties 

The  relatively  large  shipments  of  ties  from  the  Pacific 
Coast  to  the  roads  in  the  Eastern  and  Central  states  dur-'ng 
the  last  two  years  have  attracted  attention  to  that  area  as  a 
source  of  supply  for  the  future.  The  possibilities  of  the 
western  states  as  a  source  of  tie  supply  were  described  in 
detail  by  E.  M.  Blake,  production  engineer  with  Charles 
R.  McCormick  &  Company,  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  from 
whose  paper  the  following  information  was  taken. 

Based  upon  the  most  reliable  information  obtainable, 
there  are  in  the  United  States  today  probably  about  550,- 
000.000  acres  of  standing  forest  including  both  privately 
owned  and  public  lands.  Of  this  total  there  are  about  80,- 
000,000  acres  in  the  Pacific  Coast  states  of  California, 
Oregon  and  Washington,  .\lthough  a  relatively  small  per- 
centage of  the  whole,  it  is  estimated  there  are  about  thir- 
teen hundred  billion  board  feet  of  standing  timber  on 
these  80,000,000  acres,  which  is  approximately  one-half  of 
the  remaining  supply  of  standing  timber  in  the  United 
State.--.  About  one-half  of  this  quantity,  or  6,i0  billion  board 
feet,  is  estimated  to  be  Douglas  fir,  representing  about  one- 
quarter  of  the  total  timber  stand  in  the  United  States  today. 
It  is  interesting  to  note,  in  compari.scn,  that  the  total  stand 
of  yellow  pine  in  the  southern  states  today,  is  proljably  not 
much  in  excess  of  225  billion  board  feet. 

The  present  relation  between  the  annual  production  of 
lumber  and  the  resources  of  the  Pacific  Coast  states  gives 
an  indication  of  the  future  possibities  of  that  district.  The 
three  .states  combined,  in  1918,  produced  about  8,500,000,- 
nnn  board  feet  and  in  1919  about  8,800,000,000  board  feet. 
The  estimated  total  lumber  production  in  the  United  States 
for  1919  is  placed  at  about  30,000,000,000  board  feet  as 
against  about  32,750,000,000  in  1918  and  36,000,000,000 
board  feet  in  1917.  The  normal  annual  lumber  export 
total  from  the  Pacific  Northwest  is  approximately  600,000,- 
000  board  feet  but  the  total  exported  in  1919  was  probably 
less  than  400,000,000  board  feet,  this  reduction  being  ac- 
counted for  by  conditions  brought  on  by  the  war  and  the 
acute  shortage  of  available  tonnage. 

The  manufacture  of  cross  ties  on  the  Pacific  Coast  is 
largely  incidental  to  the  lumber  business.  While  the  num- 
ber of  hewed  cross  ties  produced  annually  on  the  Pacific 
Coast  is  small  in  comparison  with  the  number  of  sawed 
ties,  still  a  large  number  of  split  and  hewed  redwood  and 
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liowi'il  I'lr  til's  an-  proiliui'd  I'iuli  vimp  oulsidr  u\  \hv  mills. 
Ihcri'  are  also  many  tic  .sawniills  in  tlu-  IawIs  Rivrr  dis- 
tritl  of  Soutlurn  Wasliingtiin  and  alon^  the  Willanu-tte 
ValK'v  in  Onyon.  iiu'  priMliii tion  of  rrixs.s  tics,  liowcvcr, 
lia.s  lM.rn  i)rinri])aily  a  mill  prohli'm  of  sirondary  import- 
ana-  and  thr  annual  output  of  cross  tii's  in  the  future  will 
depend,  aside  from  the  jiressure  of  the  demand,  upon  the 
attitude  of  tlie  hnnlxT  mills  toward  tiie  manufacture  of 
this  particular  railway  timlnT  i)r(Kluct.  This,  in  turn,  will 
depend  upon  the  .sjiect'ications,  inspection  rules  and  prices 
controUini;  the  transactions. 

The  prtRluction  of  cross  ties  on  the  racit'ic  Coast  in  1919 
probably  represented  only  from  6  to  7  i)er  cent  of  the  total 
lumber  pnnluction,  from  which  it  is  evident  that  cross  ties 
t(xlay  are  a  relatively  small  factor  in  the  lumber  indu.stry. 
Probably  over  90  per  cent  of  the  Douglas  fir  ties  manu- 
factured on  the  Pacific  Coast  are  sawed  in  lumber  mills 
from  logs  of  large  dimension  because  the  average  stand  of 
Douglas  lir  trees  is  of  large  size  and  it  has  not  paid  to  log 
the  .smaller  trees  except  for  use  as  piling.  Therefore,  the 
conditions  and  i)roblems  which  are  encountered  in  the  pro- 
duction of  cross  ties  on  the  PaciJic  Coast  are  c|uite  funda- 
mentally different  from  those  which  influence  the  tie  situa- 
tion east  of  the  Rcxky  mountains. 

Douglas  Fir  Ties 

The  principal  sources  of  Douglas  fir  ties  are  as  follows: 

Washington:  in  the  Bellingham  and  Everett  districts,  on 
the  Olympic  peninsula,  in  the  Gray's  Harbor  and  Willapa 
Harbor  districts,  in  the  Lewis  River  district  of  Southern 
Washington,  along  the  Columbia  river  and  in  general  back 
to  and  occasionally  east  of  the  line  of  the  Cascade  moun- 
tains. 

Oregon:  along  the  Columbia  river,  in  the  Coos  Bay 
district,  along  both  sides  of  the  \\'illamettc  river  and  gen- 
erally in  the  west  central  areas  of  the  state  from  the  Willa- 
mette river  to  the  coastline. 

California:  in  scattering  areas  along  the  coast  from  the 
Oregon  line  nearly  to  Santa  Cruz,  in  the  Mt.  Shasta  region 
of  north  central  California,  and  along  the  slopes  of  the 
Sierra  Nevadas  as  far  South  as  the  Yosemite  Valley  dis- 
trict. 

In  connection  with  the  use  of  Douglas  fir  it  is  interesting 
to  note  that  the  great  durability  and  resistance  to  satura- 
tion by  water  of  Douglas  fir  and  its  great  mechanical  strength, 
combined  with  its  lightness  in  weight,  particularly  fit  it 
for  use  in  the  form  of  cross  ties.  The  unusual  refractoriness 
of  its  cellular  structure  has,  in  the  past,  tended  to  limit  the 
treatment  of  the  heartwood  with  creosote  oil  or  other  pre- 
servatives, but  the  recent  development  and  perfection  of  the 
mechanical  perforating  process  assures  a  greatly  increased 
use  of  treated  Douglas  fir  in  cross  ties  in  the  future.  Douglas 
fir  also  grows  very  large  in  size  and  very  dense  in  stand 
and  the  number  of  hewed  ties  is  very  small,  most  fir  ties 
being  sawed  from  the  logs.  The  stands  commonly  run  over 
1,000,000  board  feet  to  the  acre.  Individual  trees  run  up 
to  14  ft.  and  15  ft.  in  diameter  and  over  300  ft.  in  height. 
They  often  grow  to  a  height  of  150  feet  without  a  single 
branch.  On  account  of  its  large  average  size,  therefore,  it 
is  probable  that  the  majority  of  Douglas  fir  cross  ties  will 
generally  be  manufactured  from  the  heartwood  of  the  timber. 

Redwood  and  Other  Ties 

The  principal  sources  of  redwood  ties  are  in  Mendocino, 
Humboldt,  Sonoma  and  Marino  counties,  lying  along  the 
coastline  north  of  San  Francisco,  from  which  areas  ties  are 
shipped  both  by  rail  and  water.  A  smaller  quantity  of 
redwood  ties  is  provided  annually  from  the  Santa  Cruz 
district,  lying  along  the  coast  south  of  San  Francisco,  and 
including  the  Big  Basin  in  which  is  located  the  California 
Redwood  Park. 


i'robably  X5  to  90  jjcr  lent  of  fetlwtxHl  ties  are  split  from 
till'  logs,  mxiny  of  them  from  the  logs  as  they  lie  on  the 
hills  after  being  felled.  The  >|jlitting  is  usally  f(illowed 
iiy  some  hewing,  constituting  a  large  volume  of  work  every 
year.  About  10  to  15  ])er  cent  are  -awed,  most  of  which 
are  for  export. 

Cedar  ties  are  manufaitured  jjrincipally  in  the  Coos 
Hay  district  of  Southern  Oregon.  Cross  ties  of  other  kinds 
of  wood,  including  hemlock,  larch,  sj^ruce,  cedar  and  west- 
ern iiellow  pine,  are  prcxluced  on  the  I'acitic  Coast  but  (jnly 
in  relatively  small  (|uantities. 

The  Available  Markets 

The  principal  markets  for  the  sale  of  cross  ties  produced 
on  the  Pacific  Coast  have  been  as  follows: 

1 .  Local  markets  in  the  states  of  Wa.shington,  Oregon, 
California,  Nevada  and  Arizona  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
the  steam  and  electric  railroads,  industrial  lines,  logging 
roads  and  mining  tracks. 

2.  Domestic  markets  for  the  supply  of  railroad  require- 
ments between  the  Rocky  mountains  and  the  Mississippi 
Valley.  While  ties  have  been  shipjjed  to  those  markets  in 
the  past,  princi{)ally  for  u.se  on  railroad  lines  in  Montana, 
Idaho,  Wyoming  and  the  Dakotas,  during  government  con- 
trol of  railroads,  large  numbers  were  shipped  for  widespread 
use  in  other  sections  of  the  district  al>ove  defined. 

3.  Dome.stic  markets  for  the  -upply  of  cross  tie  re- 
quirements to  railroads  in  the  .\tlantit  seaboard  district 
north  of  the  Carolinas  and  east  of  the  Mississippi  Valley. 
Shipments  to  these  markets  were  inaugurated  under  govern- 
ment control  of  railroads  and  ties  were  shipped  from  the 
Pacific  Northwest  in  vessels  through  the  Panama  Canal  to 
the  Atlantic  ports  of  New  York,  Philadelphia  and  Balti- 
more. 

4.  Foreign  markets  have  been  supplied  with  cross  tiea 
from  the  Pacific  Northwest  for  a  period  covering  about 
ten  years.  Large  numbers  of  creosoted  Douglas  fir  ties 
have  been  exported  to  India  for  the  British  Indian  Railways. 
Heavy  shipments  have  also  Ijeen  made  in  the  past  to 
China,  Mexico,  Central  America  and  the  west  coast  of 
South  America.  At  the  present  time  negotiations  are  under 
way,  if  not  already  completed,  for  the  shipment  of  3,000,- 
000  pieces  of  cross  ties  to  China  for  use  on  extensive  railway 
construction  work  contemplated  in  that  country.  Since  the 
signing  of  the  armistice  in  November,  1918,  many  ship- 
ments of  Douglas  fir  ties  have  been  made  to  the  United 
Kingdom  and  inquiries,  which  have  not  yet  been  followed 
by  actual  orders,  have  been  received  from  Italy,  France, 
Belgium  and  South  Africa.  The  export  of  ties  from  the 
Pacific  Coast  during  the  past  year  would  have  been  much 
larger  had  the  tonnage  been  available. 

The  estimated  production  of  cross  ties  in  the  states  of 
California,  Oregon  and  \^'ashington  for  the  calendar  year 
1919  by  distribution  of  woods  and  distribution  of  markets, 
is   as   follows: 

Douglas  fir:  Number  of  pieces 

For    Pacific    Coast    railroads    5,710,000 

For    Inland    and    Eastern    railroads   by    rail    3,850,000 

For    Inland   and    Eastern    railroads   by    vessel    1,225,000 

For     export — 

To     United    Kingdom     1,579,400 

To    west  coast  of  South  America    46,200 

To    Me-xico     •       2,100 

Estimated  total  for   Douglas  fir    12,412,700 

Redwood: 

For    Pacific    Coast    railroads    2,575,000 

To  west  coast  of   South  America,  etc 200,000 

Estimated    total    for    redwood    2,775,000 

Cedar    for   Pacific   Coast   railroads    175,000 

Yellow    pine,    western    larch,    western    spruce,    western    hemlock 

and  other  kinds   for   Pacific   Coast   railroads    250,000 

Estimated    total    production,    1919    15,612,700 

The  Possibilities  of  the  Future 

Quantity  production  of  Douglas  fir  cross  ties  in  Oregon 
and  \\'ashington  is  capable  of  almost  unlimited  increase  in 
the  future  provided  the  conditions  controlling  production  are 
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favorable.  These  conditions  are  based  fundamentally  upon 
a  purchase  price  l)alanced  with  the  requirements  of  both 
specifications  and  inspection  rules.  It  is  anticipated  that 
the  use  of  Douglas  fir  lumber  will  steadily  increase  to  meet 
both  domestic  and  foreign  demand  and  if  heartwood  cross 
ties  of  close  grain  wood  are  called  for  in  future  speciiica- 
tions,  their  price  again  must  be  rationally  balanced  with  the 
market  for  the  higher  priced  lumber  products  inasmuch  as 
these  lumber  products,  bringing  the  higher  prices,  can  be 
manufactured  by  the  mills  from  the  same  logs  which  would 
be  used  in  the  production  of  the  majority  of  cross  ties. 

As  the  quality  specified  and  the  consequent  cost  of  cross 
ties  has  advanced  it  has  been  a  matter  of  prudent  economy 
to  give  them  .some  form  of  preservative  treatment  in  order 
to  get  the  ma.ximum  life  out  of  the  higher  priced  tie.  Thus 
it  is  that  sapwood  ties  are  rapidl}-  going  out  of  use  and 
heartwood  ties  are  taking  their  place  at  the  higher  price 
which  heartwood  commands. 

With  regard  to  redwood  ties,  their  production  will  prob- 
ably be  limited  to  a  percentage  of  the  requirements  of  the 
western  rail  lines,  for  use  generally  in  arid  climates,  and 
to  meet  certain  export  demand.  There  is  only  a  relatively 
small  amount  of  new  growth  redwood  trees,  and  reforesta- 
tion is  taking  place  principally  on  Government  reservations. 
Furthermore,  ven,-  decided  efforts  are  being  made  to  save  the 
redwood  forests  of  California  from  further  so-called  inroads 
of  commercial  lumbering.  While  this  movement  is  probably 
not  destined  to  bring  about  any  marked  conservation  in 
the  commercial  use  of  redwood,  particularly  on  account  of 
the  great  demand  for  this  wood  for  building  purposes,  still 
it  tends  to  limit  the  use  of  redwood  for  cross  ties.  There- 
fore, it  does  not  appear  probable  that  the  future  production 
of  redwood  ties  will  increa.se  much  above  the  normal  annual 
output  at  the  present  time. 

In  conclusion,  the  railroad  cross  ties,  produced  on  the 
Pacific  Coast  have  been  very  largely  a  by-product  of  the 
lumber  mill.  In  logging  operations  today,  the  smaller  growth 
is  left  untouched  except  as  removed  for  piling.  With  an 
increased  demand  for  cross  ties,  however,  this  smaller  growth 
will  doubtless  be  hewed  into  ties  or  cut  up  in  portable 
or  small  permanent  tie  sawmills.  Therefore,  it  is  quite  en- 
tirely within  the  range  of  possibility  that  tie  production  on 
the  Pacific  Coast  may  become  in  the  future  a  distinct  and 
separate  business  of  itself,  as  it  is  east  of  the  Rock  Moun- 
tains, correlated  with  but  independent  of  the  lumber  mill. 
Mechanically  perforated  promptly  after  its  manufacture  to 
control  or  prevent  checking,  to  hasten  air  seasoning,  and  to 
insure  a  uniform  predetermined  penetration  of  preservative, 
then  economically  treated  with  the  maximum  conservation 
of  oil  possible  and  with  the  vitally  important  reduction  of 
time  and  temperature  made  possible  by  perforating,  it  is 
doubtful  whether  any  cross  tie  timber  will  give  a  better 
account  of  itself  in  the  track  bed  than  Douglas  fir. 

Reforestation  Commercially  Practicable 

The  commercial  practicabilit}-  of  reforesting  cut-over 
timber  lands  to  provide  a  future  supply  of  cross  ties  was 
described  by  Howard  Andrews,  president  of  the  Nash- 
ville Tie  Company.  Xashville,  Tenn.  In  this  paper  Mr. 
Andrews  stated  that  there  is  .sufficient  land  not  suitable  for 
agriculture  to  provide  a  perpetual  supply  of  timber,  and  if 
taken  in  hand  now,  at  the  end  of  SO  years  there  would  be 
as  much  timber  in  the  country  as  there  is  today.  Forestry 
or  reforestation  methods  can  be  made  a  safe  and  profitable 
business  investment.  A  good  tree  can  be  raised  on  a  square 
rod  of  land  as  easily  as  a  farmer  can  raise  two  stalks  of 
corn  in  hills  three  and  one-half  to  four  feet  apart.  It  is 
my  observation  that  an  average  tree  protected  from  fire  and 
in  only  reasonable  good  soil  will  increase  in  diameter  one- 
fourth  of  an  inch  per  year.  Now,  suppose  a  tree  that  is 
12   inches  in  diameter  with   a  body  length  of  32   feet  he- 


comes  a  tree  1.5  inches  in  diameter  in  four  years.  This 
represents  an  increase  of  8}^  feet  l)oard  measure  per  year. 
Take  an  acre  with  160  trees  and  this  makes  an  aggregate 
gain  of  1,,?60  feet  board  measure  per  year. 

I  am  not  an  ardent  advocate  of  planting  new  trees  to  any 
great  extent  on  ordinary  cut-over  land,  although  this  may 
be  a  wise  thing  to  do  in  many  instances,  but  there  are 
scattered  over  the  countn,-  so  many  tracts  of  land,  large  and 
small,  which  have  been  cut  over  and  on  which  there  are 
young  growths  of  native  trees  which  can  be  utilized  for  our 
future  timber  supply.  Leave  such  land  alone,  keeping  the 
woods  fires  out  as  much  as  possible,  and  the  growth  of 
timber  will  more  than  pay  6  per  cent  on  the  investment, 
and  added  to  the  growth  is  coming  the  enhancement  in 
stumpage  values  which  is  sure  to  be  great  in  the  course 
of  the  next  10,  20  to  30  years. 

However,  to  secure  most  efficient  results,  a  system  of 
practical  forestr}'  should  be  used  on  such  timbered  land. 
For  instance,  not  oftener  than  every  five  years,  or  perhaps 
ten,  it  would  pay  to  work  over  the  land  and  cut  trees  where 
they  stand  too  thick,  remove  those  of  inferior  growth,  or 
even  cut  all  of  the  trees  of  marketable  value.  However,  I 
would  recommend  that  such  occasional  working  of  the 
forest  be  done  more  as  a  farmer  weeds  his  com  or  other 
growing  fields,  leaving  the  promising  young  growing  trees 
to  mature. 

The  feeling  of  the  average  tie  man  is  that  there  will  be 
enough  timber  for  his  life  time,  so  why  worry  about  the 
distant  future.  I  maintain  that  tree  growing  can  be  made 
a  good  present-day  business,  a  little  slow,  {perhaps,  but  sure. 
There  is  certainly  a  profit  each  year  if  an  acre  will  grow 
1,000  feet  board  measure  of  timber,  and  such  an  acre  is 
worth  more  at  the  end  of  the  year,  depending  on  the  money 

A  Central  Inspection  Bureau 

Railway  men  and  tie  producers  alike  have  taken  a  great 
deal  of  interest  in  the  subject  of  standard  uniform 
specifications  for  cross  ties  and  the  corollary,  the  develop- 
ment of  a  central  inspection  bureau.  While  such  measures 
were  in  effect  during  federal  control  they  became  inopera- 
tive at  its  termination  except  as  supported  by  the  individual 
roads. 

The  suggestion  made  by  W.  C.  Nixon,  a  tie  producer, 
that  a  central  inspection  bureau  be  formed  is  therefore  of 
special  significance  at  the  present  time.  Mr.  Nixon's  sug- 
gestion is  outlined  below: 

I  believe  in  a  standard  set  of  specifications  universally 
applied  Ijoth  in  the  manufacture  and  taking  up  of  ties 
which  will  permit:  (1)  Any  railroad  under  the  specifica- 
tion may  buy  whatever  it  may  want  to,  whether  it  be  a 
large  tie  or  a  small  tie,  an  oak  tie  or  a  gum  tie,  and  (2)  the 
producer  to  utilize  his  rapidly  depleting  timber  to  its  ven,' 
limit  with  the  least  possible  wastage. 

Having  due  regard  for  the  existence  of  a  standard  specifi- 
cation, I  must  believe  in  the  right  of  even'  railroad  to  buy 
any  sort  of  a  tie  it  wants;  that  is,  to  buy  and  to  get  any 
class  of  tie  under  the  specification,  and  I  would  want  the 
specification  so  complete  as  to  cover  all  the  possible  re- 
quirements of  every  railroad.  But  I  do  not  believe  that  a 
railroad  which  buys  a  No.  3  tie  should  attempt  to  get  a  No. 
4  when  the  inspection  starts,  nor  do  I  believe  in  a  railroad 
buying  a  No.  3  and  then  accepting  No.  2s  and  No.  Is  as 
No.  3s.  Neither  do  I  believe  in  a  railroad  attempting  to 
buy  a  No.  3  tie  for  a  No.  2  price.  As  a  result  of  the  Federal 
control  of  railroads,  what  amounted  to  a  central  inspec- 
tion bureau  was  put  into  effect,  except  that  this  inspec- 
tion bureau  was  controlled  entirely  by  one  of  the  parties  to 
the  contract.  When  Federal  control  of  railroads  cea.sed,  the 
officers  under  Federal  control  attempted  to  pass  along  to 
the  tie  business  a  central  inspection  bureau,  which  was  to 
be  controlled  and  operated  by  the  American  Railroad  Asso- 
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liation.  I'lic  j)ri)|uxsal  was  never  agreed  to,  or  even  seriously 
toii.sidereii  l)y  the  tie  protlucers,  lieiausc  it  was  felt  that  an 
ins|)eition  bureau  of  any  sort  should  be  properly  luiitral  in 
its  make  up,  both  in  its  control  and  in  its  oi)eration. 

I  submit  the  following  as  being  a  tentative  plan  for  the 
organization  of  suih  a  bureau  which  would  l>e  entirely  neu- 
tral in  its  organization  and  neutral  in  its  administration. 
1  would  have  the  protlucers'  association  ajjpoint  three  repre- 
sentatives as  members  of  a  board  of  directors.  I  would 
have  the  American  Railroad  As.scniation  apiK)int  three  of 
its  number  as  memlK-rs  of  a  board  of  directors;  these  six 
would  meet  and  among  themselves  determine  upon  a  seventh 
man,  who  would  become  presiiient  and  general  manager  of 
the  inspwtion  bureau.  1  would  have  these  .seven  people 
organize  a  corporation  as  its  bojird  of  directors,  the  cor- 
poration to  be  organized  under  the  laws  of  any  state,  ac- 
cording to  the  then  e.xisting  conditions.  Its  ])urposes  would 
be  to  operate  a  central  inspection  bureau  for  the  inspection 
of  cross  ties  without  any  attemi)t  to  make  a  profit  thereon. 

When  ready  to  load  any  ties  a  producer  would  notify  the 
nearest  office  of  the  bureau,  giving  date  ready  for  inspec- 
tor, probably  number  ready  for  inspection,  approximate 
line  up,  etc.  When  the  producer  had  no  cars  for  the  in- 
spector, or  no  ties,  the  inspector  would  merely  report  to  his 
office  and  go  on  another  job.  The  railroad  would  not  worry, 
for  it  would  know  that  its  ties  would  come  to  it  as  ordered, 
as  far  as  humanly  possible. 

Such  a  plan  would  mean  that  no  producer  would  know 
wiiat  particular  inspector  he  was  going  to  have,  but  he 
would  know  that  if  he  had  sold  a  certain  number  of  ties 
of  a  certain  grade  that  they  were  going  to  Ijc  taken  up  that 
way.  If  he  did  not  believe  he  was  being  fairly  treated,  he 
would  have  an  appeal  to  a  regional  inspector,  and  an  appeal 
from  that  inspection  to  the  Bureau  itself.  If  a  producer  had 
reason  to  believe  that  a  competitor  was  getting  too  easy  in- 
spection he  in  turn,  would  have  an  appeal  to  the  Bureau. 

Other  Business 

At  the  closing  session  of  the  convention  the  following 
officers  were  elected  for  the  ensuing  year:  President,  E. 
M.  Blake,  Chas.  R.  AlcCormick  &  Company,  San  Francisco, 
Cal. ;  vice-president,  Robert  E.  Lee,  Hobart-Lee  Tie  Com- 
pany, Springfield,  Mo.;  secretary,  J.  J.  Schafly,  Potosi  Tie 
&  Lumber  Company,  St.  Louis,  Mo.;  treasurer,  John  H. 
Johnson,  B.  Johnson  &  Son,  Richmond,  Ind. 
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On  the  Bagdad  Railway 


Reading  Combination 

Ordered  Dissolved 

WAsiriN.,..,-.,    I)     ( 

Till,  coMiuxATioN  of  the  Reading  (:om|)any,  the  Pliila- 
delpiiia  &:  Reading  Railway,  the  Philadelphia  &  Read- 
ing Coal  &:  Iron  Comi)any,  the  Central  Railroad  of 
New  Jersey  and  the  Lehigh  &  Vvilkcsbarre  Coal  (.'ompany, 
was  ordered  dissolved  by  a  decision  of  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court  handed  down  on  Monday,  April  26,  affirm- 
ing in  part  and  reversing  in  part  the  decree  of  the  district 
court  in  the  suit  instituted  by  the  government  to  dissolve 
the  intercorporate  relations  existing  iK'tween  the  defendants 
on  the  ground  that  through  such  relations  they  constitute  a 
combination  in  restraint  of  interstate  commerce  in  anthracite 
coal,  an  attempt  to  monopolize  or  a  monopolization  of  such 
trade  in  violation  of  the  anti-trust  act  and  that  the  railway 
companies  had  violated  the  commodities  clause  of  the  inter- 
state commerce  law. 

The  decision  of  the  court  was  rendered  by  a  4  to  3  divi- 
sion. Chief  Justice  White  and  Justices  Holmes  and  Van 
Devanter  dissenting,  while  Justices  McRcynolds  and  Bran- 
deis  took  no  part  in  the  decision.  No  decision  was  an- 
nounced in  the  similar  case  pending  against  the  Lehigh 
Valley. 

The  result  of  the  decision,  the  court  said,  is  that  "the 
decree  of  the  district  court  will  be  affirmed,  as  to  the  Lehigh 
Coal  &  Navigation  Company,  the  Lehigh  &  New  England 
Railroad  Company,  the  Lehigh  &  Hudson  River  Railway 
Company,  as  to  the  restrictive  covenants  in  the  mining  leases 
with  respect  to  the  shipping  of  coal,  as  to  the  dissolution  of 
the  combination  between  the  Philadelphia  &  Reading  Coal 
&  Iron  Company  and  the  Lehigh  &  Wilkes-Barre  Coal  Com- 
pany, maintained  through  the  Reading  Company  and  the 
Central  Railroad  Company  of  New  Jersey.  As  to  the  Wil- 
mington &  Northern  Railroad  Company  and  as  in  the  indi- 
vidual defendants,  the  bill  will  be  dismissed  without  preju- 
dice. As  to  the  Reading  Company,  the  Philadelphia  &  Read- 
ing Railway  Company,  the  Philadelphia  &  Reading  Coal  & 
Iron  Company  and  the  Central  Railroad  Company  of  New 
Jersey,  the  decree  of  the  district  court  will  be  reversed  and 
the  cause  remanded  with  direction  to  enter  a  decree  in  con- 
formity with  this  opinion,  dissolving  the  combination  of  the 
Reading  Company,  the  Philadelphia  &  Reading  Railway 
Company,  the  Philadelphia  &  Reading  Coal  &  Iron  Com- 
pany, the  Central  Railroad  Company  of  New  Jersey  and 
the  Lehigh  &  Wilkes-Barre  Coal  Company,  existing  and 
maintained  through  the  Reading  Company,  with  such  pro- 
vision for  the  disposition  of  the  shares  of  stock  and  bonds 
and  other  property  of  the  various  companies,  held  by  the 
Reading  Company,  as  may  be  necessary  to  establish  the  en- 
tire independence  from  that  company  and  from  each  other, 
of  the  Philadelphia  &  Reading  Railway  Company,  the  Phila- 
delphia &  Reading  Coal  &  Iron  Company,  the  Central  Rail- 
road Company  of  New  Jersey  and  the  Lehigh  &  Wilkes-Barre 
Coal  Company,  and  also  that  such  disposition  shall  be  made 
by  the  decree  of  the  stocks  and  bonds  of  the  Lehigh  & 
Wilkes-Barre  Coal  Company,  held  by  the  Central  Railroad 
Company  of  New  Jersey,  as  may  be  necessary  to  establish 
entire  independence  between  these  two  companies  to  the  end 
that  the  affairs  of  all  of  these  now  combined  companies 
may  be  conducted  in  harmony  with  the  law." 

The  majority  opinion  written  by  Justice  Clarke  sustains 
practically  all  of  the  contentions  made  by  the  govemmeat. 
After  outlining  the  history  of  tlie  case,  the  majority  opinion 
said  that  the  scheme  of  reorganization  adopted  in  1896,  six 
years  after  the  enactment  of  the  anti-trust  act,  combined  and 
delivered  into  the  complete  control  of  the  board  of  directors 
of  the  holding  company,  all  of  the  property  of  much  the 
largest  single  coal  company  operated  in  the  Schuylkill  an- 
thracite field,  and  almo.st  one  thousand  miles  of  railway,  over 
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which  its  coal  must  find  its  access  to  interstate  markets. 
Its  board  of  directors,  obviously,  the  opinion  said,  thus  ac- 
quired power  to  increase  or  decrease  the  output  of  coal  from 
very  extensive  mines,  the  supply  of  it  in  the  market  and  the 
cost  of  it  to  the  consumer;  to  increase  or  lower  the  charge 
for  transporting  such  coal  to  market;  and  to  regulate  car 
supply  and  other  shipping  conveniences,  and  thereby  to  help 
or  hinder  the  operations  of  independent  miners  and  shippers 
of  coal. 

"This  constituted  a  combination  to  unduly  restrain  inter- 
state commerce  within  the  meaning  of  the  act,"  the  court 
said.  "Obviously,  also,  it  made  the  coal  company  and  the 
railway  company  mere  agents  or  instrumentalities  of  the 
holding  company — the  mining  and  transportation  depart- 
ment of  its  business — for  producing,  purchasing  and  selling 
coal  and  for  transporting  it  to  market." 

After  disposing  of  several  minor  contentions,  the  opinion 
continued : 

"We  are  thus  brought  to  the  consideration  of  what  the 
decree  shall  be  with  respect  to  the  really  important  defend- 
ants in  the  case,  the  three  Reading  companies,  the  Central 
Railroad  Company  of  New  Jersey  and  the  Wilkes-Barre  Coal 
Company. 

"Before  the  re-organization  of  1896  the  gathering  of  more 
than  two-thirds  of  the  acreage  of  the  Schuylkill  field  into 
the  control  of  the  two  Reading  companies  was,  as  their 
reports  show  for  the  frankly  avowed  purpose,  then  not  for- 
bidden by  statute,  of  monopolizing  the  production,  trans- 
portation and  sale  of  the  anthracite  coal  of  the  largest  of 
the  three  sources  of  supply. 

"When  in  1896  the  problem  was  presented  of  re-organ- 
izing the  financial  affairs  of  the  two  companies,  it  was  not 
solved,  as  it  might  have  been,  by  creating  separate  coal  and 
railroad  companies  to  conduct  independently  interstate  com- 
merce in  the  two  departments  to  which  their  railroad  and 
coal  properties  were  adapted,  but,  on  the  contrar}',  and  ver}- 
obviously  for  the  purpose  of  evading  the  provision  of  the 
constitution  of  Pennsylvania  prohibiting  any  incorporated 
common  carrier  from,  directly  or  indirectly,  engaging  in 
mining  'articles'  for  transportation  over  its  lines,  and  also 
of  evading  the  provisions  of  the  federal  anti-trust  act 
against  restraining  and  monopolizing  interstate  commerce, 
resort  was  had  to  the  holding  company  device,  by  which  one 
company  was  given  unrestricted  control  over  the  other  two, 
with  the  power,  inherent  in  that  form  of  organization,  of 
continuing  and  carrying  forward  the  restraint  and  monopoly 
which  had  previously  been  acquired  over  that  large  volume 
of  interstate  commerce  which  was  to  be  conducted  by  the 
coal  and  railroad  companies. 

"Again,  when  in  1901  a  rivalrj',  imaginary  or  real,  arose 
for  the  control  of  the  Central  Railroad  Company,  the  hold- 
ing company,  regardless  of  the  law,  did  not  hesitate  to 
purchase  control  of  that  great  competing  anthracite  coal 
carrying  system,  with  its  extensive  coal  owning  and  mining 
subsidiary.  This  acquisition  placed  the  holding  company 
in  a  position  of  dominating  control  not  only  over  two  great 
competing  interstate  railroad  carriers  but  also  over  two  great 
competing  coal  companies  engaged  extensively  in  mining  and 
selling  anthracite  coal,  which  must  be  transported  to  inter- 
state markets  over  the  controlled  interstate  lines  of  railway. 

"Again,  and  obviously,  this  dominating  power  was  not 
obtained  by  normal  expansion  to  meet  the  demands  of  a 
business  growing  as  a  result  of  superior  and  enterprising 
management,  but  by  deliberate,  calculated  purchase  for  con- 
trol. 

"That  such  a  power,  so  obtained,  regardless  of  the  use 
made  of  it,  constitutes  a  menace  to  and  an  undue  restraint 
upon  interstate  commerce  within  the  meaning  of  the  anti- 
trust act,  has  been  frequently  held  by  this  court. 

"Thus,  this  record  clearly  shows  a  group  of  men  selecting 
the   holding   company   with    an    'omnibus'    charter    and   not 


only  investing  it  by  stock  control  with  such  complete  do- 
minion over  two  great  competing  interstate  carriers  and  over 
two  great  competing  coal  companies  extensively  engaged  in 
interstate  commerce  in  anthracite  coal  as  to  bring  it,  without 
more,  within  the  condemnation  of  the  anti-trust  act,  but  it 
also  shows  that  this  power  of  control  was  actually  used, 
once  successfully,  to  suppress  the  building  of  a  prospective 
competitive  railway  line,  and  a  second  time,  successfully 
until  the  court  condemned  the  65  per  cent  contracts  as 
illegal,  to  suppress  the  last  prospect  of  competition  in  anthra- 
cite production  and  transportation.  To  this  it  must  be 
added  that  up  to  the  time  when  this  suit  was  commenced 
this  holding  company  had  continued  in  active,  dominating 
control  of  the  Reading  Railway  Company  and  of  the  com- 
peting Central  Railroad  system,  and  also  of  the  two  coal  com- 
panies, thus  effectually  suppressing  all  competition  between 
the  four  companies  and  pooling  their  earnings.  It  is  dif- 
ficult to  imagine  a  clearer  case  and  in  all  essential  particulars 
it  rests  on  undisputed  conduct  and  upon  perfectly  established 
law.  It  is  ruled  by  many  decisions  of  this  court,  but 
specifically  and  clearly  by  United  States  v.  Union  Pacific 
R.  R.  Co.,  supra. 

"For  flagrant  violation  of  the  first  and  second  .sections  of 
the  anti-trust  act,  the  relations  between  the  Reading  Com- 
pany, the  Reading  Railway  Company  and  the  Reading  Coal 
Company  and  between  these  companies  and  the  Central 
Railroad  Company  of  New  Jersey  must  be  so  dissolved  as 
to  give  to  each  of  them  a  position  in  all  respects  independent 
and  free  from  stock  or  other  control  of  either  of  the  other 
corporations. 

"With  respect  to  the  contention  that  the  commodities  clause 
of  the  act  of  June  29,  1906  (34  Stat.  584,  585),  is  being 
violated  by  the  Reading  Railway  Company  and  the  Central 
Railroad  Company. 

"The  circuit  judges  centering  their  attention:  upon  the 
fact  that  the  Reading  Railway  Company  did  not  own  any 
of  the  stock  of  the  Reading  Coal  Company;  that  the  two 
companies  had  separate  forces  of  operatives  and  separate 
accounting  systems;  and  upon  the  importance  of  maintain- 
ing the  theory  of  separate  corporate  entity  as  a  legal  doctrine, 
concluded,  upon  the  authority  of  United  States  v.  Delaware 
&  Hudson  Co.,  213  U.  S.  366,  413,  that  the  evidence  did 
not  justify  holding  that  in  transporting  the  products  of  the 
Reading  Coal  Company's  mines  to  market  the  Reading  Rail- 
way Company  was  carrying  a  commodity  mined  or  produced 
by  it  or  under  its  authority  or  which  it  owned  in  whole  or  in 
part  or  in  which  it  had  any  interest,  direct  or  indirect. 

"But  the  question  which  we  have  presented  by  this  branch 
of  the  case  is  not  the  technical  one  of  whether  ownership 
by  a  railroad  company  of  stock  in  a  coal  company  renders 
it  unlawful  for  the  former  to  carry  the  product  of  the  latter, 
for  here  the  railroad  company  did  not  own  any  of  the  stock 
of  the  coal  company.  The  real  question  is  whether  com- 
bining in  a  single  corporation  the  ovraership  of  all  of  the 
stock  of  a  carrier  and  all  of  the  stock  of  a  coal  company 
results  in  such  community  of  interest  or  title  in  the  product 
of  the  latter  as  to  bring  the  case  within  the  scope  of  the 
provisions  of  the  act. 

"The  purpose  of  the  commodity  clause  was  to  put  an 
end  to  the  injustice  to  the  shipping  public,  v/hich  experience 
had  shown  to  result  from  discriminations  of  various  kinds, 
which  inevitably  grew  up  where  a  railroad  company  occupied 
the  inconsistent  positions  of  carrier  and  shipper.  Plainly 
in  such  a  case  as  we  have  here  this  evil  would  be  present 
as  fully  as  if  the  title  to  both  the  coal  lands  and  the  rail- 
roads were  in  the  holding  company,  for  all  of  the  profits 
realized  from  the  operations  of  the  two  must  find  their  way 
ultimately  into  its  treasurj- — any  discriminating  practice 
which  would  harm  the  general  shipper  would  profit  the 
holding  company.  Being  thus  clearly  within  the  evil  to 
be    remedied,    there    remains    the    question   whether    sucli    a 
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ioiitri)lling  .stotk  nwiur.sliip  in  ii  corporatinn  is  |',iiil\  witliui 
llic  >\.o\K'  of  the  lanuuajic  of  tin-  statiitr. 

"Ill  ti-mis  the  act  (krlares  that  it  .shall  lie  iiiilawfiil  for 
any  railroail  coinpanv  to  transport  in  inler.>;lati'  loniimne 
any  article  or  commodity  .  mined  or  iJnKliuiil   hy 

it,  or  under  il.*  autiiority,  or  which  it  may  own  in  whole  or 
in  part,  or  in  whiili  it  may  iiave  any  interest,  direct  or 
indirect. 

"Acccptin.n  the  ri.-k  of  ohscurint;  ihe  obvious  \>\  discussing 
it,  and  without  splitting  hairs  as  to  where  the  naked  legal 
title  to  the  coal  would  he  when  in  transit,  we  may  be  sure 
that  it  was  mined  and  produced  under  the  same  authority 
that  transported  it  over  the  railroad.  All  three  of  the  Read- 
ing companies  had  the  same  officers  and  directors  and  it 
was  under  their  authority  that  the  mines  were  worked  and 
the  railroad  operated,  and  they  exercised  that  authority  in 
the  one  case  in  precisely  the  same  character  as  in  the  other 
— as  oflicials  of  the  holding  company.  The  manner  in  which 
the  stock  of  the  three  was  held  resulted,  md  was  intended 
to  result,  in  the  a!)dication  of  all  independent  corporate 
action  In'  l)oth  the  railway  company  and  the  coal  company, 
involving  as  it  did  the  surrender  to  the  holding  company  of 
the  entire  conduct  of  their  affairs.  It  would  l)e  to  subordi- 
nate reality  to  legal  form  to  hold  that  the  coal  mined  by 
the  coal  company,  under  direction  of  the  holding  company's 
officials,  was  not  produced  by  the  same  authority  that 
operated  the  Reading  Railway  lines.  The  ca.se  falls  clearly 
within  the  scope  of  the  act,  and  for  the  violation  of  this 
commodity  clause,  as  well  as  for  its  violation  of  the  anti- 
trust act.  the  combination  between  the  Reading  Railway  Com- 
pany and  the  Reading  Coal  Company  must  be  dissolved. 

"The  relation  between  the  Central  Railroad  Company  and 
the  \\'ilkes-Barre  coal  company  presents  a  different  question, 
for  here  the  railroad  company  owns  over  eleven-twelfths  of 
the  stock  of  the  coal  company,  and  therefore  the  holding  in 
213  U.  S.  366,  supra,  is  especially  pressed  in  argument, — 
that  the  ownership  of  stock  by  a  railroad  company  in  a  coal 
company  does  not  cause  the  former  to  liave  such  an  interest 
in  a  legal  or  equitable  sense  in  the  product  of  the  latter  as 
to  bring  it  within  the  prohibition  of  the  act.  But  this  hold- 
ing was  considered  in  United  States  v.  Lehigh  Valley  R.  R. 
Co.,  220  U.  S.  257,  272  and  it  was  there  held  not  applicable 
where  a  railroad  company  used  its  stock  ownership  for  the 
purpose  of  securing  a  complete  control  over  the  affairs  of  a 
coal  company,  and  of  treating  it  as  a  mere  agency  or  de- 
partment of  the  owning  company.  This  rule  was  repeated 
and  applied  in  United  States  v.  D.  L.  &  W.  R.  R.  Co.,  238 
U.  S.  516,  S29.  It  results  that  it  may  confidently  be  stated 
that  the  law  upon  this  subject  now  is,  that  while  the  owner- 
ship by  a  railroad  company  of  shares  of  the  capital  stock 
of  a  mining  company  does  not  necessarily  create  an  identity 
of  corporate  interest  between  the  two  such  as  to  render  it 
unlawful  under  the  commodities  clause  for  the  railroad  com- 
pany to  transport  in  interstate  commerce  the  products  of 
such  mining  company,  yet  where  such  ownership  of  stock 
is  resorted  to,  not  for  the  purpose  of  participating  in  the 
affairs  of  the  corporation  in  which  it  is  held  in  a  manner 
normal  and  usual  with  stockholders,  but  for  the  purpose 
of  making  it  a  mere  agent,  or  instrumentality  or  department 
of  another  company,  the  courts  will  look  through  the  fonns 
to  the  realities  of  the  relation  between  the  companies  as  if 
the  corporate  agency  did  not  exist  and  will  deal  with  them 
as  the  justice  of  the  case  may  require. 

"Applying  this  rule  of  law  to  the  relation  between  the 
Central  Railroad  Company  and  the  Wilkes-Barre  Coal  Com- 
pany with  the  fonner  owning  over  eleven-twelfths  of  the 
capital  stock  of  the  latter  and  using  it  as  the  coal  mining 
department  of  its  organization,  we  cannot  doubt  that  it 
falls  within  the  condemnation  of  the  commodities  clause 
and  that  this  relation  must  also,  for  this  reason,  be  dis- 
solved. 


False  Clear  Signal  Cause  of  Damage  Suit 

Asm  ii.K  i)A\iA(.K.s  lili-d  by  IIk;  NasJiviJle,  (  haltaiiooga 
&  St.  Louis  jointly  with  the  administration  for  tin- 
William  Hrame  estate  against  the  Western  Union  Tele 
gra|)li  Company,  was  decided  i)y  the  United  States  di.strict 
court  at  Nashville,  Tenn.,  in  favor  of  the  defendant  on  .'\pril 
14.  The  .suit  was  the  outgrowth  of  a  butting  collision  be- 
tween a  freight  and  a  pas.senger  train  cau.sed  by  a  false  clear 
signal  accepted  by  the  freight  train.  The  collision  (Kcurred 
near  Rockledge,  Tenn.,  on  December  2.\,  1915,  and  resulted 
in  the  death  of  12  [)ersons  and  tiie  injury  of  35.  A  rejjort 
of  this  collision  appeared  in  the  January  21,  1916,  issue  of 
the  Railway  Age  (Idzrllr,  ])age  104. 

Evidence  was  prcKluced  in  court  which  indicated  that  the 
signal  might  have  assumed  a  false  clear  indication  due  to 
tiie  crossing  of  signal  and  telegrapli  circuits.  Both  the  Wes- 
tern Union  and  the  railroad  signal  wires  were  carried  on  the 
same  |)oles  and  these  were  being  transferred  to  a  new  Icxa- 
tion  some  distance  away  from  the  old  pole  line  to  make  rcKjm 
for  another  track  which  the  railroad  company  desired  to 
construct.  The  important  points  argued  during  the  trial 
were  whether  crosses  and  grounds  might  have  existed  in  the 
signal  circuit  it.self  causing  the  failure,  and  whether  a  wire 
carrying  a  voltage  and  current  which  existed  in  the  telegraph 
circuits  could  operate  a  relay  if  it  were  allowed  to  rest  on 
the  weatherpnwf  installation  of  the  signal  circuit.  In  the 
latter  case  the  expert  witnesses  for  the  defense  were  of  the 
opinion  that  it  would  require  from  1,500  to  4,000  volts  to 
tjreak  down  the  insulation,  although  no  tests  were  made  to 
substantiate  this  testimony.  The  plaintiff  maintained  that 
under  the  conditions  existing  at  the  time  of  the  accident  there 
was  sufficient  voltage  to  penetrate  the  insulation.  Evidence 
was  also  introduced  to  show  that  an  eight-cell  battery,  which 
after  having  been  in  service  for  some  time  and  which  operated 
two  500-ohm  relays  at  another  point  did  not  have  sufficient 
capacity  to  operate  a  relay  which  required  5.6  volts.  The 
test  on  this  battery  showed,  at  the  time  of  the  accident,  that 
it  delivered  4.5  volts  which,  it  was  claimed,  was  insufficient 
to  operate  the  relay. 

The  decision  in  the  case  hinged  on  whether  telegraph  com- 
pany wires  came  in  contact  with  signal  wires.  The  judge's 
instructions  to  the  jury  pointed  out  that  in  order  to  arrive  at 
a  verdict  in  favor  of  the  plaintiff  it  was  necessary  to  show 
( 1 )  that  the  false  clearing  of  the  signal  was  caused  by  a 
contact  being  made  between  a  signal  wire  and  a  telegraph 
company  wire;  (2)  that  the  contact  was  brought  about  by 
the  act  of  a  telegraph  company's  employee;  and  (3)  that  if 
such  a  contact  was  made  through  the  action  of  the  Western 
Union  Telegraph  Company  or  one  of  its  employees  it  was 
an  act  of  negligence  that  caused  the  contact. 

No  witnesses  testified  to  having  seen  any  wire  of  the  tele- 
graph company  in  contact  with  a  signal  wire  to  cause  the 
false  clear  signal  or  that  such  contact  was  brought  about  by 
an  employee  of  the  telegraph  company.  Since  these  three  con- 
ditions were  not  proven  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  jury  a  ver- 
dict in  favor  of  the  defendant  was  given. 


The  World's  Production  of  Com.  is  estimated  by  the  United 
States  Geological  Survey  as  1,170,000,000  metric  tons  in,  191$ 
(metric  tons  of  2,205  lb.),  as  compared  with  1,332,000,000 
metric  tons  in  1918. 

Can.\d.\  Buys  Heavily  Here. — Canadian  trade  returns  for 
February  show  that  during  that  month  the  Dominion  bought 
from  the  United  States  $23,000,000  worth  of  goods  more  than 
she  sold  to  that  country.  American  sales  to  Canada  during  the 
month  were  greater  by  $29,000,000  than  American  sales  to  Japan; 
$35,000,000  greater  than  American  sales  to  Argentina,  Brazil, 
Chile  and  Uruguay  combined,  and  $47,000,000  greater  than 
sales  to  China,  British  India  and  Egypt  put  together. 


Modern  Tendencies  in  Railway  Water  Supply* 

The  Great  Importance  of  This  Branch  of  the  Service 
Demands  Well  Organized  Supervision 

By  C.  R.  Knowles 

Superintendent,  Water  Service,  Illinois  Central,  Chicago. 


THE  ESTIMATED  annual  consumption  of  water  by  the  rail- 
roads of  the  United  States  is,  in  round  numbers,  900,- 
000,000,000  gals.  The  cost  of  furnishing  this  water,  not 
including  interest  and  depreciation  charges,  will  average  over 
7  cents  per  1,000  gal.,  making  a  total  annual  expenditure  of 
more  than  $63,000,000  for  water.  To  supply  this  water  it  is 
necessary  to  maintain  approximately  13,000  water  stations 
for  locomotive  supply  in  addition  to  many  connections  for 
general  service. 

An  analysis  of  tlie  consumption  of  15,622,000,000  gal.  of 
water  on  a  middle  western  railroad  indicated  that  23  per  cent, 
or  3,600,000,000  gal.,  was  purchased  from  232  cities  and 
private  waterworks  plants  and  12,022,000,000  gal.  pumped 
by  230  railroad  pumping  plants.  A  further  analysis  of  the 
various  uses  of  this  water  indicated  that  locomotives  con- 
sumed 74  per  cent,  or  11,560,280,000  gal.;  washing  and  fill- 
ing boilers  at  terminals  used  12  per  cent,  or  1,874,640,000 
gal.;  5J4  per  cent,  or  859,210,000  gal.,  was  required  by  sta- 
tionar}'  power  plants,  and  8^  per  cent,  or  1,327,870,000  gal., 
was  used  for  sanitary  and  domestic  purposes. 

Pumping  Equipment 

There  has  been  a  marked  development  in  pumping  equip- 
ment used  in  railway  water  stations  within  the  past  few  years, 
not  only  in  providing  larger  equipment  to  take  care  of  the 
increased  requirements  for  water,  but  in  the  type  of  pumping 
equipment  and  power  units  as  well,  the  old  steam  plant,  long 
considered  most  satisfactory  because  of  its  adaptability  to  the 
varying  conditions  found  in  railway  water  service  and  its  ease 
of  operation  with  unskilled  labor,  giving  way  to  more  modern 
equipment.  The  gasoline  engine  was  a  popular  power  unit 
for  railway  pumping  stations  as  well  as  in  the  general  indus- 
trial field  for  a  time,  but  it  was  really  never  a  serious  com- 
petitor of  steam  except  at  the  smaller  stations  and  points 
where  the  cost  of  pumping  with  coal  was  excessive. 

Electricity  has  become  available  in  many  communities  at 
rates  sufficiently,  attractive  to  warrant  serious  consideration, 
with  the  result  that  there  has  been  considerable  use  of  electric 
motor  drive  for  pumping  plants  at  water  stations.  Two  fac- 
tors have  been  responsible  for  this  development.  One  is  the 
increased  number  of  points  where  electric  power  is  available; 
the  other  is  the  economies  which  may  be  effected  by  the  sub- 
stitution of  electric  motors  for  steam  and  gasoline  engines, 
especially  when  the  motors  can  be  operated  by  automatic  con- 
trol, thereby  eliminating  the  expense  for  constant  attendance. 

Oil  engines  of  the  so-called  semi-Diesel  type  are  being 
used  extensively  in  railway  water  service  and  are  proving 
very  economical  and  satisfactory  power  units.  Oil  engines 
operating  on  the  lower  grades  of  oil  have  been  perfected  to 
such  an  extent  that  their  operation  is  practically  as  reliable 
as  steam,  although  they  are  not  as  flexible  when  used  with 
triplex  and  other  positive  displacement  pumps.  Failure  to 
consider  this  feature  has  resulted  in  a  few  unsatisfactory 
installations.  Oil  engines  have  gained  in  favor  as  the  centri- 
fugal pump  has  been  developed,  as  an  oil  engine  and  centri- 
fugal pump  make  an  ideal  pumping  unit.  As  an  example  of 
the  increased  use  of  oil  engines,  one  of  the  largest  manufac- 

*Abstract  from  a  paper  presented  before  the  Western  Society  of  En- 
gineers,  Chicago,   on  April   29. 


turers  of  this  type  of  power  unit  in  the  United  States  sold 
496  oil  engines  to  railroads  in  the  five  years  ending  January 
1,  1919.  These  engines  represent  a  total  of  9,827  h.p.,  451 
of  the  engines  being  25  h.p.  and  under.  Of  this  equip- 
ment the  total  h.p.  sold  in  1918  was  4,125,  or  42  per  cent  of 
the  total  business  of  the  previous  four  years,  an  increase  over 
the  average  for  the  four  years  of  about  290  per  cent. 

The  use  of  oil  engines  and  electricity  has  encouraged  the 
further  development  of  centrifugal  and  power  pumps  for  use 
in  connection  with  these  power  units  and  has  resulted  in  a 
decided  improvement  in  the  efficiency  of  these  pumps,  which 
is  especially  true  of  the  centrifugal  pump.  The  cost  for  fuel 
will,  of  course,  vary  in  different  localities,  but  there  is  scarcely 
any  place  in  the  country  where  oil  will  not  compare  favorably 
with  coal  in  operating  a  pumping  plant.  The  economy  of 
an  electrical  installation  will,  of  course,  depend  upon  the 
rate  paid  for  electricity  and  the  economies  to  be  effected  by 
decreased  attendance. 

Storage 

Storage  is  an  important  feature  of  railway  water  service, 
but  unfortunately  it  is  a  detail  that  has  been  much  neglected 
in  the  past.  Up  to  within  the  past  few  years  the  standard 
roadside  tanks  rarely  exceeded  50,000  to  60,000  gal.,  although 
the  standard  roadside  tanks  today  include  those  with  a  capa- 
city of  from  100,000  to  200,000  gal. 

The  necessity  for  greater  storage  is  more  evident  at  this 
time  than  ever  before,  with  shorter  hours  of  service  and  the 
increased  wages  of  pumpers.  The  purpose  of  a  water  tank 
is  to  provide  storage  for  a  volume  of  water  that  will  be  ample 
for  all  requirements  at  a  head  sufficient  to  deliver  the  water 
in  adequate  quantity  at  the  points  required.  The  size  and 
capacity  of  the  tank  and  the  height  of  the  tower  will  be  gov- 
erned entirely  by  these  two  requirements. 

The  amount  of  storage  available  is  an  important  factor  in 
the  operation  of  a  railway  pumping  station,  as  the  expense 
of  operation  can  be  doubled  easily  through  the  necessity'  for 
employment  of  additional  pumpers  by  reason  of  the  tank 
being  too  small  to  carry  over  the  night  hours,  notwithstanding 
the  fact  that  the  equipment  may  be  large  enough  to  pump  all 
of  the  water  required  during  the  day  shift. 

One  important  development  along  this  line  has  been  the 
use  of  treated  timber  for  the  construction  of  tanks.  On  cer- 
tain railroads  favorably  situated  the  creosoted  tank  has  proved 
a  very  profitable  investment,  as  the  first  cost  of  construction 
has  been  much  less  than  either  an  untreated  tank  of  more 
permanent  timber  or  the  steel  tank.  While  these  tanks  of 
treated  timber  have  not  been  in  service  long  enough  to  deter- 
mine their  useful  life,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  their 
life  will  be  as  great  as  that  of  the  Ijest  untreated  timber  and 
the  maintenance  of  a  treated  tank  properly  framed  before 
treatment  much  less  than  either  the  untreated  timber  tank  or 
the  steel  tank. 

One  decided  advantage  possessed  by  the  modem  conical 
bottom  or  hemispherical  steel  tank  over  the  wooden  tank  or  flat 
bottom  steel  tank  is  the  removal  of  suspended  matter  carried 
l>y  the  water,  through  precipitation.  There  is  a  great  need 
for  a  simple  type  of  settling  basin  or  filter  for  use  in  connec- 
tion with  the  wood  tank,  as  the  removal  of  the  suspended 
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inattir  from  watiT  .supplied  from  a  stream  before  it  enters  the 
ItHDinotive.s  will  cffc<  t  material  eionomie.s  in  l)oiler  repairs 
and  wa.slioufs. 

Water  Treatment 

There  ha.s  |)roi)al)ly  never  been  a  time  when  more  interest 
ha.s  been  displayed  in  the  treatment  of  locomotive  water  sup- 
plies than  witliin  tlie  past  two  or  tliree  years,  the  reason  for 
tlie  iiurea.sed  interest  in  water  treatment  i)einR,  of  course,  due 
to  tiie  greatly  increased  cost  of  fuel  and  boiler  repairs  and 
tile  imiHirtance  of  keejiing  locomotives  in  service.  It  is  only 
too  true  tliat  the  treatment  of  locomotive  l)oiler  supplies  has 
been  neglected,  as  may  readily  be  seen  l)y  comparing  the 
amount  of  water  treated  with  that  requiring  treatment.  While 
there  is  no  complete  record  of  the  numl)er  of  water-treating 
plants  in  serv'ice  on  the  railroads  of  the  country,  a  fairly 
accurate  estimate  would  l)e  in  the  neigiil)orhood  of  600  plants, 
and  from  the  known  capacity  of  some  200  plants  the  average 
amount  treated  I)y  each  plant  is  36,000,000  gal.  per  year,  or 
api>roximately  21,600,000,000  gal.  of  treated  water  is  used 
annually  on  railroads. 

Assuming  that  80  per  cent  of  the  total  consumption,  or 
720,000,000,000  gal.,  of  water  is  used  l)y  hxomotives  and 
power  plants  and  that  SO  per  cent  is  of  such  quality  that 
treatment  would  be  economical,  it  means  that  we  have  less 
than  6  per  cent  of  the  treating  plants  in  service  that  are 
needed.  It  is  only  necessary  to  check  the  reports  of  the  results 
obtained  from  treating  plants  on  those  roads  having  them  in 
service  to  be  convinced  that  there  are  few  investments  that 
can  he  made  on  a  railroad  that  will  show  quicker  or  greater 
returns  tlian  a  properly  designed  and  operated  water-softening 
plant. 

The  United  States  Fuel  Admini.stration  stated  in  its  Engi- 
neering Bulletin  No.  3  that  it  has  been  estimated  that  the 
use  of  hard  water  in  a  great  number  of  tlie  locomotive  boilers 
of  the  country  involved  the  consumption  of  15,000,000  tons 
of  coal  more  than  would  be  needed  if  soft  water  only  was 
used.  There  is  no  lack  of  data  on  the  benefits  to  be  derived 
from  the  treatment  of  water,  nor  apparently  is  there  a  lack 
of  appreciation  of  the  importance  of  water  treatment.  The 
fact  that  a  larger  percentage  of  the  water  conditions  are  not 
improved  is  evidently  due  to  the  fact  that  there  is  not  a  cen- 
tralized responsibility  for  the  quality  of  the  water. 

Water  Waste 

The  Illinois  Central  has  been  making  a  campaign  against 
water  waste  for  the  past  five  years,  with  the  result  that  the 
saving  during  this  period  has  amounted  to  $326,900,  an 
average  saving  of  $65,380,  or  nearly  $200  per  day.  This 
saving  has  been  accomplished  by  investigating  every  possible 
source  of  waste  and  keeping  the  importance  of  the  subject 
constantly  before  officer  and  employee.  The  principal  saving 
was  made  in  the  cost  of  city  water,  and  efforts  were  directed 
chiefly  toward  correcting  the  waste  of  water  purchased  from 
outside  parties,  as  the  cost  of  water  purchased  is  generally 
higher  than  that  pumped  by  company  forces,  although  large 
reductions  were  made  in  the  consumption  of  company  water 
as  well  as  city  water. 

In  order  to  keep  a  check  upon  the  water  purchased,  all 
bills  are  entered  on  a  card  index  for  the  purpose  of  compar- 
ing cost  and  consumption.  Any  increased  consumption  is 
noted  and  called  to  the  attention  of  the  officer  having  juris- 
diction over  the  water  at  that  particular  point.  If  a  satisfac- 
tory explanation  cannot  be  given  an  investigation  is  made, 
which  invariably  results  in  disclosing  and  correcting  the 
waste. 

While  many  instances  of  conditions  found  and  corrected  in 
these  water  waste  surveys  might  be  recounted,  it  is  sufficient 
to  say  that  there  are  few  water  services  on  the  average  rail- 
road where  a  sa\ang  cannot  be  made  in  water.     While  large 


wastes,  such  as  overtlooding  tenders  ^ui  tanks,  Ijur.-^ted  mains, 
etc.,  are  imixirtant,  as  a  general  tiling  they  do  not  require 
much  attention  to  correct,  as  the  loss  is  very  apparent.  It  is 
usually  tile  smaller  leaks,  such  as  at  slop  sinks,  wash  basins, 
toilets,  urinals  and  other  fixtures  connected  direct  to  sewers 
and  drains,  that  cau.se  the  greatest  waste  and  are  the  most 
difficult  to  correct  because  of  tiie  a[)parent  insignificance  of 
tlic  loss  and  hidden  nature  of  the  waste. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  water  waste  on  our  railroads  when 
one  considers  tliat  the  daily  consumption  is  nearly  two  and  one- 
half  liillion  gallons,  delivered  through  innumerable  connec- 
tions and  under  the  control  of  thousands  of  employees,  the 
greatest  numjjer  of  whom  have  no  concei)tion  of  the  value  of 
water.  The  fact  that  waste  docs  occur  is  generally  accepted, 
liut  it  is  a  mistake  to  assume  that  the  waste  cannot  be  cor- 
rected or  that  correcting  an  occasional  waste  here  and  there 
solves  the  problem  as  it  is  only  by  continued  effort  that  maxi- 
mum results  are  to  be  obtained. 

Organization 

The  general  idea  prevailing  as  to  a  water  service  organiza- 
tion is  usually  associated  with  the  construction  of  water  fa- 
cilities rather  tlian  with  the  maintenance  and  operation. 
While  the  development  of  water  supplies  and  the  proper  de- 
sign and  construction  of  water  facilities  demands  careful 
study,  operation  and  maintenance  are  of  equal  importance 
and  continued  trained  supervision  is  necessary  if  economical 
results  are  to  be  obtained. 

Providing  water  for  locomotives  and  other  railway  pur- 
poses is  a  feature  of  railway  operation  that  varies  more 
widely  than  any  other  department.  While  several  railroads 
have  recently  established  water  departments  others  still  re- 
tain the  old  organization  whereby  the  development,  design 
and  construction  is  handled  by  someone  in  the  engineering 
department  in  connection  with  other  duties  and  the  main- 
tenance and  operation  of  water  stations  is  handled  by  the 
supervisor  or  foreman  of  bridges  and  buildings  as  a  part  of 
his  duties.  The  development  of  an  adequate  water  supply, 
the  economical  and  efficient  design  and  construction  of  water 
stations  together  with  efficient  supervision  over  maintenance 
and  operation  are  prol)lems  that  require  the  undivided  at- 
tention of  a  staff  trained  in  water  service  work.  The  prob- 
lems connected  with  water  supply  can  best  be  solved  with 
a  separate  organization  charged  with  the  sole  responsibility 
for  their  successful  operation.  On  most  railroads  the  nucleus 
of  a  water  department  organization  exists  and  the  establish- 
ing of  an  individual  department  would  not  necessarily  mean 
that  there  would  be  any  material  change  in  the  division  or 
local  forces  but  rather  that  the  local  officers  and  the  en- 
gineering department  would  be  relieved  of  the  duties  incident 
to  the  design,  development  and  operation  of  water  facilities 
and  the  work  placed  under  the  direction  of  those  trained 
along  this  particular  line.  The  results  obtained  by  roads 
that  have  established  a  water  department  have  shown  con- 
clusively that  there  is  an  urgent  necessity  for  an  organiza- 
tion to  handle  this  very  important  feature  of  railroad  opera- 
tion. 


Mr.  McAdoo's  Influence. — Horatio  Alger's  heroes  may  have 
to  look  to  their  laurels,  according  to  a  Canadian  paper.  A  call- 
boy  of  the  Grand  Trunk  is  likely  to  write  his  career  as  "From 
call  boy  to  president."  No  clock  watcher  is  this  youngster.  He 
has  just  drawn  a  pay  check  for  two  weeks  for  $109.35,  the  result 
of  his  overtime  efforts  as  a  call  boy.  At  this  rate  he  is  drawing 
a  salary  on  the  basis  of  $218.70  a  month,  which  is  more  than  the 
chief  clerk — his  boss — receives.  Several  other  officials  admit  that 
he  is  getting  more  than  they,  says  our  Canadian  contemporary, 
"but  they  explain  that  the  scale  set  in  the  McAdoo  award  is  re- 
sponsible for  the  anomaly." 


Chamber  of  Commerce  Discusses  Railroad  Problem 

Business  Men  Show  Understanding  of  Transportation  Difficulties 
and  Readiness  to  Assist  in  Remedy 


<  i/'^  NE  OF  THE  LEADING  FACTORS  that  enters  into  present 
I  I  high  prices  is  the  paralyzed  condition  of  our  rail- 
roads. The  railroads  of  the  country  must  be  im- 
proved and  made  adequate  to  handle  their  share  of  trans- 
portation if  we  are  to  obtain  any  relief  from  advancing  costs 
of  life's  necessities."  This  statement  made  by  Homer  L. 
Ferguson,  president  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the 
United  States  in  his  address  before  the  eighth  annual  meet- 
ing of  that  body  held  at  Atlantic  City,  N.  J.,  June  26  to  29, 
will  emphasize  the  point  of  view  taken  by  the  members  pres- 
ent on  the  important  problem  of  the  railroads. 

The  meeting  in  its  four-day  session  covered  no  small 
amount  of  ground  but  it  considered  the  railroad  problem  of 
sufficient  importance  to  discuss  it  in  a  group  session  devoted 
entirely  to  that  subject,  as  well  as  in  other  papers  presented 
before  the  general  and  others  of  the  eleven  group  sessions. 

The  Group  Session  on  Railroads 

Group  I — the  group  session  on  railroads  was  held  on  Tues- 
day afternoon.  It  was  presided  over  by  George  A.  Post, 
president  of  the  Standard  Coupler  Company,  and  chairman 
of  the  Chamber's  committee  on  Railroads.  Richard  Water- 
man, who  is  also  secretary  of  the  Railroad  Committee,  served 
as  secretary  for  the  session.  The  session  was  well  attended 
and  an  unusually  lively  discussion  followed  the  presentation 
of  the  report  of  the  Railroad  Committee  and  the  reading  of  a 
paper  on  Railroad  Consolidation  by  John  E.  Oldham,  of  Old- 
ham, Merrill  &  Co.,  of  Boston,  Mass.,  and  one  on  Control  of 
Freight  Cars  by  Charles  E.  Lee,  transportation  manager  of 
Ford,  Bacon  &  Davis  Corporation  of  New  York.  Abstracts 
of  the  committee  report  and  the  papers  follow : 

Report  of  the  Railroad  Committee 

The  report  signed  by  George  A.  Post  as  chairman  of  the 
Railroad  Committee,  devoted  the  greater  part  of  its  length  to 
a  discussion  of  the  manner  in  which  the  various  important 
sections  of  the  Transportation  Act  will  probably  work  out  in 
practice  and  to  a  consideration  of  the  part  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  played  in  securing  the  enactment  of  the  provisions 
in  question. 

Attention  was  drawn  to  the  work  of  the  Chamber  to  trans- 
portation conference  as  followed  out  in  the  bill  introduced  in 
the  Senate  by  Senator  Joseph  S.  Frelinghuysen  and  to  the 
fact  that  of  the  seven  principles  incorporated  in  Referendum 
No.  28,  submitted  in  April,  1919,  no  less  than  five  appeared 
in  the  final  form  of  the  Transportation  Act. 

In  conclusion  the  report  outlined  the  following  as  the  work 
which  still  lies  before  the  Railroad  Committee  and  the  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  of  the  United  States. 

A  National  System  of  Transportation 

The  business  men  of  the  country  recognize  that  as  a  result  of 
the  passage  of  the  new  act  responsibility  for  providing  the 
people  with  adequate  transportation  now  rests  on  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission ;  and  that  an  equally  great  responsibil- 
ity rests  on  the  business  men  themselves  to  aid  the  commission 
in  every  way  possible.  For  the  first  time  the  commission 
is  now  in  a  position  to  develop  for  the  United  States  a  great 
national  system  of  transportation  privately  owned  and  oper- 
ated under  a  comprehensive  system  of  regulation. 

The  national  system  of  transportation  proposed  in  the  rec- 


ommendation of  the  chamber  would  include  five  important 
groups  of  transportation  agencies — the  railroads,  the  electric 
inter-urban  lines,  the  electric  street  railways,  the  public  high- 
ways, and  the  inland  and  coastal  waterways. 

How  is  the  commission  going  to  bind  these  agencies  to- 
gether into  a  national  system  of  transportation?  This  prob- 
lem must  be  solved  by  our  representatives  in  the  national 
congress  and  in  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  with 
the  maximum  of  assistance  we  may  be  willing  and  able  to. 
give  them. 

From  time  to  time  the  Congress  will  enact  further  legisla- 
tion designed  to  accomplish  this  purpose;  tlie  Interstate  Com-- 
merce  Commission  and  other  regulatory  bodies  will  be  charg^dl 
by  Congress  with  responsibility  for  putting  tliis  legislation 
into  effect;  but  the  business  men  of  the  country,  the  citizens 
whose  prosperity  and  welfare  depend  in  very  large  measure 
on  their  ability  to  secure  adequate  transportation,  must  take 
an  active  part  in  the  work. 

M'hat  can  the  business  men  do  to  help  in  accomplishing 
this  purpose?  Every  individual  busines  man  can  organize 
the  transportation  department  of  his  own  business  in  such 
a  way  that  in  securing  his  raw  materials  and  in  shipping  his 
finished  products,  he  will  help  to  assure  the  efficiency  of  our 
national  transportation  system  by  means  of  prompt  loading 
and  unloading  of  cars,  heavier  car  loading,  direct  routing  of 
freight,  and  in  many  other  ways  that  are  directly  under  his 
control  as  a  business  executive. 

Local  chambers  of  commerce  and  national  trade  organiza- 
tions can  help  their  members  to  realize  that  the  transporta- 
tion question  is  a  great  national  question  that  should  not  be 
regarded  from  a  local  viewpoint;  that  the  railroads  are  en- 
titled to  receive  from  shippers  and  passenger  rates  that  will 
pay  them  a  living  wage  for  services  performed;  and  that  it 
is  the  duty  of  the  public  to  insist  that  its  representatives  in 
city  councils,  in  state  legislatures  and  in  the  national  con- 
gress shall  establish  by  legal  enactment  a  national  transpor- 
tation policy  that  is  sound  from  a  business  standpoint. 

And  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United  States  can 
aid  in  this  work  by  collecting  from  every  available  source  re- 
cent and  reliable  information  on  transportation  questions 
that  are  of  national  importance,  and  placing  this  information 
at  the  service  of  the  members  of  the  Chamber;  and  can  also* 
assist  by  formulating  sound  business  policies  for  the  develop- 
ment and  regulation  of  the  various  transportation  agencies,, 
submitting  these  policies  to  a  referendum  vote  of  the  business 
men  of  the  country,  and  when  this  vote  is  completed,  report- 
ing the  result  to  the  members  of  congress  and  urging  that 
the  principles  approved  by  the  chamber  shall  be  enacted  into 
law. 

The  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United  States  has 
worked  along  these  lines  almost  from  its  inception.  At  the 
present  time  it  has  five  working  committees  appointed  to  deal 
with  different  aspects  of  the  transportation  problem,  viz.,  the 
Committee  on  Railroads,  the  Committee  on  Public  Utilities,, 
the  Committee  on  Ocean  Transportation,  the  Committee  on 
Inland  Waterways  and  the  Committee  on  Highways.  Under 
the  proposed  plan  for  reorganizing  the  administrative  de- 
partments of  the  chamber  which  was  adopted  a  year  ago  at 
the  St.  Louis  meeting,  the  work  of  these  five  committees  will 
be  coordinated,  or  possibly  combined,  in  the  new  Department 
of  Transportation  and  Communication  which  will,  as  Presi- 
dent Wheeler  stated  in  his  St.  Louis  address,  "embrace  as- 
sociations related  to  railroad  operation,  telephone,  telegraph, 
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piililii    utililic^  .111(1   w.itcr  traii^itortalion, — <)v»t-.mm.^  and   in 
laiul." 

MiMntinu-,  until  tin-  |)lan.^  for  tlu'  lu-w  (IrpartnuMit  an-  put 
into  rfl'ivt.  tlio  Railroad  Conimittci-  will  rontinui-  to  make 
;>  rariful  study  of  the  work  done  by  tlic  Intirslati-  Conuncrcc 
Coniniission  ami  by  the  railroad.^  tluin.selves  to  |)ut  the  pro- 
vi.<ion>  of  the  Transportation  Art  into  effect;  and  from  time 
to  lime  will  report  to  the  members  of  the  {"haml)er  tiie  results 
of  its  .>tutl\. 

Railroad   Consolidation 

John  I"..  OKlliam.  ot"  Oldham,  Merrill  &:  Co.,  in  hi>  i)aper 
on  Railrt)ad  Consolidation,  di.scussed  the  difficulties  the  rail- 
reads  had  had  in  the  i)ast  in  financing  their  expansion, 
e<|uipment,  etc.  He  discussed  particularly  the  nece.ssity  they 
had  l)een  broujjht  to  of  financing  through  issues  of  bonds 
rather  than  through  the  sale  of  stock  and  showed  how 
through  lack  of  increased  rates  they  had  been  unable  to  keep 
their  securities  of  one  kind  and  another  uj)  to  a  level  that 
would  apiveal  to  the  investor.  He  particularly  drew  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  only  recently  bonds  had  Ijeen  placed 
at  rates  as  high  as  7'/.  or  8  yyer  cent.  Discussing  then  the 
new  Transportation  act  he  said  that  even  now  peojile  dif- 
fered as  to  whether  the  provisions  of  that  act  would  enable 
the  railroads  to  attract  funds  and  expressed  his  opinion  that 
their  hope  lay  especially  in  three  kinds  of  provisions  in  the 
act.  namel}'  those  relating  to  rate  making,  security  issues, 
and   conso'.dation. 

Control  of  Freight  Cars 

Charles  E.  Lee,  transportation  engineer  of  Ford,  Bacon 
&:  Davis  Corporation,  New  York,  presented  a  paper  on  this 
sul)ject,  based,  he  said,  on  a  careful  study  of  statistical  in- 
fomiation  and  on  careful  observation  of  methods  used  in 
the  control  of  available  freight  cars  from  1916  to  1919. 
From  this  study  he  drew  the  following  conclusions: 

1.  That  there  is  a  necessity  for  a  centralized  control  of 
supervision  of  the  movement  of  freight  cars. 

2.  That  it  may  be  ultimately  desirable  to  have  all  freight 
cars  not  only  used,  ijut  owned  and  maintained  in  common. 

3.  That  the  intelligent,  unseltish  co-operation  of  the 
shipper,  with  some  central  authority,  is  necessary  to  secure 
economical  and  efficient  ser\-ice  from  freight  cars. 

4.  That  it  may  be  advisable  for  the  various  business  in- 
terests to  establish  a  central  body  to  study  methods  for  im- 
proving the  handling  of  freight  cars,  to  anticipate  the  neces- 
sities of  shippers,  and  to  present  to  the  proper  authorities  in 
a  comprehensive  manner,  any  information  or  suggestion  that 
may  help  to  bring  about  greater  efficiency. 

5.  That  the  enactment  of  inelastic  laws  and  the  use  of 
co-operative  methods  to  force  the  construction  or  require  the 
more  efficient  handling  of  freight  cars  will  inevitably  fail  to 
provide  the  necessary  capital  for  the  construction  of  the  cars 
or  brains  for  their  control. 

During  the  year  1917,  to  meet  the  emergency  created  by 
the  ^^'orld  War,  the  shippers  of  the  country  worked  un- 
selfishly, patriotically  and  whole-hearted  with  a  central  or- 
ganization estalilished  hx  the  railroads,  joined  in  a  cam- 
paign and  originated  or  adopted  plans  to  secure  a  maximum 
of  service  from  the  available  car  supply.  The  result  was 
an  increase  in  1917  of  32,021,003,264  tons  of  revenue 
freight  carried  one  mile,  with  only  48,833  more  revenue 
freight  carrying  cars  than  were  owned  the  previous  year; 
and  it  is  interesting  to  learn  that  this  result  was  accom- 
plished by  the  shippers  loading  an  average  of  only  1.9  tons 
more  freight  into  each  car  that  they  were  furnished,  and  the 
railroads  increasing  the  average  mileage  made  by  each  car 
loaded  10.7  miles. 

If  this  effort  had  not  been  made  and  the  car  efficienrv  had 


remained  the  same  as  in  1916,  it  would  have  Ix-en  ncccs- 
>ar\ ,  in  order  to  handle  the  iiu  reased  business,  to  construct 
150,349  new  cars  at  an  estimated  cost  of  over  $420,000,000, 
and  in  addition  it  would  have  cost  $4.S,000,000  a  year  for 
interest,  repairs,  renewals  and  (le|)reciati()n  of  these  cars. 

During  the  year  1918,  with  a  continuation  of  the  as- 
sistance of  the  .shippers  and  the  centralized  control  of  freight 
cars,  37,934,887,077  more  tons  of  revenue  freight  were 
moved  one  mile  than  in  1916.  This  traffic  was  handled 
with  an  iiurease  in  car  ownership  over  1916  of  only  53,197 
cars.  This  satisfactor}-  result  was  secured  by  shij)pers  in- 
i  reasing  the  average  loading  ])er  car  3.8  tons  and  by  the 
railroads  increasing  the  average  mileage  made  by  each  car 
loadi'd   1  7.2  miles. 

Improved  Car  Efficiency 

1(1  ha\i'  moved  the  originating  tonnage  of  1918  with  no 
greater  car  efficiency  than  during  1916  would  have  recjuired 
an  increa.se  of  165,799  in  the  numlx.'r  of  cars  owned,  which 
would  have  cost  over  465  million  dollars.  This  would  have 
entitled  in  interest,  maintenance,  de[)reciation  and  renewal 
expense  of  approximately  $48,000,000,  that  would  under 
existing  laws  have  been  an  unnecessary  burden  on  the  busi- 
ness of  the  country. 

Probably  no  )ear  has  ever  presented  more  perplexing 
problems  in  railroad  operation  than  1919  with  its  unprece- 
dented  fluctuations  in  the  demand   for  car  service. 

Early  in  the  year,  and  in  fact  for  the  first  six  months, 
there  was  a  large  slump  in  business.  The  suqsluses  of 
freight  cars  in  February  amounted  to  over  450,000  cars. 
This  changed  to  a  shortage  of  59,510  cars  in  October. 

Statistics  showing  the  revenue  ton  miles,  originating  ton- 
nage and  other  necessary  infonnation  for  comparison  with 
1916  are  not  available  at  this  time.  However,  it  can  be 
safely  estimated  that  it  would  have  required  over  90,000 
more  cars  than  were  owned,  to  move  the  tonnage  that  was 
tran.sported  during  1919  on  the  same  basis  of  car  efficiency 
as  in  1916. 

The  advantages  to  the  shippers,  resulting  from  the  com- 
mon use  of  freight  cars,  are  great,  especially  the  economy  of 
operation  by  the  saving  of  light  mileage  and  by  the  reduc- 
tion of  switching  expense,  and  it  is  doubtful  if  shippers 
will  again  see,  if  they  ever  have  seen,  the  necessity  of  re- 
stricting their  loading  to  cars  bearing  certain  initials  when 
other  cars  are  available.  It  is  unreasonable  and  unfair  to 
expect  the  road  whose  officials'  good  judgment  have  secured 
for  it  an  adequate  supply  of  cars  to  meet  the  requirements 
of  their  business  to  share  their  use  with  less  provident  roads. 
However,  it  is  certainly  an  economic  waste  to  have  idle  cars 
in  the  country,  when  there  is  freight  awaiting  transporta- 
tion, or  for  cars  to  move  empty  when  there  are  loads  for 
them,  so  it  would  seem  that  an  equitable  solution  of  this 
problem  might  be  the  joint  ownership  of  all  cars. 

If  all  cars  were  of  a  design  that  would  meet  the  require- 
ments of  the  shippers  on  each  individual  road,  it  would 
make  no  difference  to  any  road  if  their  own  cars  were  never 
returned  to  their  lines,  provided  that  they  are  furnished  with 
an  equal  number  of  cars  owned  by  other  roads,  but  viith  this 
one  exception — under  present  methods  the  car  away  from 
home  does  not  receive  the  same  attention  as  to  repairs  and 
improvement  as  it  does  while  on  its  owners'  line. 

Centralized  Supervision 

If  all  car  repair  facilities  were  owned  jointly  by  all  roads 
and  maintenance  directed  by  a  central  authority,  this  diffi- 
culty might  be  overcome.  In  the  latter  part  of  1916  there 
was  an  acute  car  shortage.  At  that  time  and  prior  thereto, 
there  was  no  established  central  authority  for  the  control  of 
freight  cars  owned  by  the  railroads. 

They  were  operated  on  what  might  be  called  a  strictly 
ownership  basis,  which  was  first  and  foremost  a  recognition 
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of  the  fact  that  the  car  was  the  private  and  undisputed  prop- 
erty of  the  road  whose  initials  it  bore.  Rules  were  promul- 
gated with  this  one  thought  ever  in  the  foreground.  From 
time  to  time  some  of  these  rules  were  enforced — punitive 
rules,  high  per  diem  rates  and  even  fines  for  mis-use  of  cars 
by  foreign  roads,  or  roads  using  the  cars  of  other  roads  which 
they  did  not  own — but  like  "signs  in  dry  times"  all  failed 
to  attain  their  object:  i.e.,  tlie  return  of  the  cars  to  owners 
when  there  was  a  general  shortage  of  cars.  Following  the 
acute  shortage  in  1916  the  American  Railroad  As.sociation 
established  a  Commission  on  Car  Service  composed  of  ex- 
pert transportation  men,  with  plenary  powers  to  control  the 
freight  cars  owned  by  all  of  the  railroads,  and  to  get  from 
them  the  most  efficient  service  in  moving  the  enormous  vol- 
ume of  freight  due  to  the  World  War.  The  personnel  and 
functions  of  the  Commission  were  taken  over  by  the  Railroad 
Administration  as  soon  as  it  was  established,  and  made  a 
section  of  the  Division  of  Operation;  and  it  might  be  said 
in  passing  that  it  was  indeed  fortunate  that  the  administra- 
tion had  at  hand  an  established  body  of  trained  men  to  whom 
it  could  turn  over  so  im[)ortant  a  factor  in  railroad  ojjera- 
tion  as  freight  control. 

Comparison   or   Car   Sehvice   Statistics,    1917   to    1919,    I.vclvsive 

Class    1    Roads  December  31,  December  31,  December  31, 

Year  ended  1916  1917  1918 

Total    rev.    frt.    tonnage 3.177,247.081  2.27O,G'35,053  2.305,868,245 

Originating   freight  tonnage.  .  1,202,000,067  1,264,015,725  1.263,265,890 

.\v!?.    daily  origtg,   tonnage...  3,293,151  3,463,056  3,461,002 

Rev.   freight  cars  owned 2,253,111  2,301,947  2,323,262 

Total   rev.   frt.  ton   miles 362,444,397.129  394,465,400,493  400,379,284,206 

Loaded    freight    car   miles 15,879,370,777  15,932,049,759  15,028,393,450 

rotal    freight   car   miles. 22,639.356,927  22,695,744,503  22.191,586,263 

Number  of  cars  used  daily  to 

move    originating    freight..  144.437  1-:0,204  130,112 
Tons   originating   freight   han- 
dled lor  each  car  owned...  533.5  549.1  548.0 
Xiuuber    of    cars    owned    to 

each    car   required   to    move 

originating    freight    15.6  16.4  17.8 

Ton  miles  per  car  per  day...  440.7  469.5  472.1 

Tons   per   loaded   car 22.S  24.7  26  6 

Times  necessary  to  load   each 

car    23.4  22.2  20.6 

Ave.  number  of  days  between 

loading    15.6  16.4  17.8 

Thus  we  have  had  centralized  supervision  of  freight  cars 
since  1916.  Under  this  plan  of  control,  and  with  the  co- 
operation of  the  shippers,  the  results  as  compared  with  those 
secured  in  1916,  prior  to  this  arrangement,  are  worth  more 
careful  consideration  as  it  seems  to  be  a  reasonable  con- 
clusion that  results,  once  secured,  can  at  least  be  equalled, 
if  not  improved,  by  a  continuation  of  the  same  general  policy. 
Statistics  are  generally  uninteresting  and  averages  and  com- 
parisons are  often  unsatisfactory.  Nevertheless,  it  seems  nec- 
essary' to  lay  before  you  a  few  figures  in  order  to  illustrate 
certain  points  and  support  certain  claims  that  I  have  made 
in  this  paper.  For  the  year  ending  June  30,  1915,  the  to- 
tal revenue  freight  tonnage  originating  on  Class  I  railroads, 
as  compiled  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  was 
923,438,445  tons.  The  number  of  freight  cars  owned  and 
u.sed  in  moving  this  tonnage  was  2,258,655.  For  the  cal- 
endar year  1916,  the  revenue  freight  tonnage  originating  on 
these  same  roads  increased  a  little  over  20  per  cent  and  the 
freight  cars  owned  decreased  5,744.  We  find  that  in  1916 
there  originated  on  Class  I  railroads  1,202,000,067  tons  of 
revenue  freight  and  the  number  of  tons  handled  one  mile 
was  362,444,397,129.  There  were  owned  2,263,111  cars 
u.sed  in  revenue  freight  service.  Each  car  carried  a  total  of 
533.5  tons  originating  freight  during  the  year.  15.6  cars 
were  owned  for  each  car  loaded,  or  in  other  words,  it  took 
an  average  of  15.6  days  from  the  time  each  car  was  loaded 
until  it  was  again  under  way  with  a  new  load.  There  was 
an  average  of  144,437  cars  used  every  day  and  each  car  was 
loaded  an  average  of  23.4  times  during  the  year. 

In  1916  each  car  was  loaded  with  an  average  of  22.3  tons. 
With  the  aid  of  the  shipper  this  average  was  materially  in- 
creased in  1917,  and  again  in  1918.  All  cars  owned  moved 
a  total  of  22,639,336,927  miles,  of  which  they  moved  loaded 


15,879,370,770  miles,  or  ajjpro.ximately  79  per  cent  of  the 
total  freight  car  mileage. 

Ever)'  freight  car  owned  in  the  revenue  freight  service  car- 
ried 440.7  tons  one  mile  every  day  in  the  year,  Sundays  and 
holidays  included.  This  represents  the  all  inclusive  factor 
of  car  efficiency. 

In  1917  there  were  1,264,015,725  tons  of  freight  originat- 
ing on  those  same  railroads,  and  the  number  of  tons  carried 
one  mile  was  394,465,400,493,  an  increase  over  1916  of  8.8 
I)er  cent. 

The  number  of  freight  cars  owned  by  the  same  carriers  in- 
creased 48,836,  or  2.1  per  cent.  Each  car  carried  a  total  of 
549.1  tons,  an  increase  of  2.9  per  cent;  140,204  cars  were 
used  daily  to  move  this  increased  tonnage,  a  daily  decrease 
of  4,233  cars,  or  3  per  cent. 

We  find  that  each  car  was  loaded  with  24.7  tons,  an  in- 
crease of  8.3  per  cent.  Altogether  making  the  number  of 
tons  carried  one  mile  by  each  car  daily  469.5  tons,  an  in- 
crease of  6.5  per  cent  in  car  efficiency. 

In  the  calendar  year  1918,  there  originated  on  these  same 
roads  1,263,268,245  tons  of  revenue  freight  and  the  number 
of  tons  carried  one  mile  was  400,379,284,206,  an  increase 
over  1916  of  10.5  per  cent. 

There  were  owned  2,323,362  cars  used  in  revenue  service 
by  these  same  carriers,  an  increase  of  3.1  per  cent.  Each 
car  carried  a  total  of  548.0  tons,  an  increase  of  2.7  per  cent; 
130,112  cars  were  used  daily  to  move  this  business,  a  de- 
crea.se  of  14,325  cars  daily. 

Each  car  loaded  had  26.6  tons  to  move,  an  increase  of  3.8 
tons  or  17.6  per  cent.  We  find  the  all  inclusive  factor  of 
car  efficiency  the  number  of  tons  carried  one  mile  b)-  each  car 
to  have  increased  7.1  per  cent. 

The.  freight  car  is  a  large  factor  in  the  expense  of  rail- 
road operation,  and  there  is  no  more  perplexing  problem  than 
its  efficient  control  in  order  to  secure  from  it  a  maximum  of 
service.    .    .    . 

Co-operation  by  Shippers 

There  is  no  other  item  in  railroad  operating  expenses  that 
can  l^e  so  greatly  reduced  by  co-ojieration  between  the  ship- 
pers and  the  railroads  as  the  handling  of  this  most  important 
unit;  and  if  the  shippers  and  the  railroads  will  work  har- 
moniously together,  the  number  of  tons  carried  every  day  can 
be  substantially  increased. 

At  no  time  in  our  history  have  the  shippers  been  more 
vitally  interested,  not  only  in  the  efficient,  but  in  the  economi- 
cal operation  of  all  railroads. 

Under  the  Transportation  Act  now  in  force  the  rates  that 
a  shipper  must  pay  depends  upon  the  cost  of  operation  of 
all  the  railroads  in  the  entire  section  in  which  his  industry 
is  located.  The  uneconomical  operation  of  any  railroad  in 
that  section  may  adversely  affect  his  freight  rates,  even  if 
his  goods  do  not  pass  over  that  road,  and  even  if  all  of  the 
roads  over  which  his  goods  do  move,  including  the  one  on 
which  his  plant  is  located  are  efficiently  and  economically 
operated. 

The  shipper  has  a  new  burden  of  responsibility  which  he 
cannot  entirely  escape,  except  at  an  increased  cost  of  trans- 
portation. He  is  as  never  before  interested  directly  in  the 
transportation  problem  as  a  whole;  and  this  problem  can- 
not be  satisfactorily  solved  in  a  narrow  and  selfish  way.  The 
public  is  too  vitally  interested  in  securing  adequate  trans- 
portation facilities  to  be  satisfied  with  any  solution  other 
tiian  that  which  provides  a  national  transportation  system  in 
which  all  methods  of  transportation  are  so  co-ordinated  as 
to  be  used  to  the  fullest  practicable  extent. 

If  the  shippers  would  co-ordinate  their  efforts  at  this  time 
and  would  authorize  some  central  body  to  study  the  trans- 
portation problem  as  a  whole  and  then  would  work  with  the 
Commission  on  Car  Service  in  matters  pertaining  to  car  ef- 
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fuiciuy,  it  wDiiliI  lu'lp  tin-  railroads  to  iurni.';li  tin-  iiiaximuin 
of  .HTviic  with  the  facilities  now  availai)li'.  It  would  also 
lu'lp  till-  IntiTstati-  ( 'omnu-ra'  Cominission  to  diiidi-  fairly 
what  additional  cxpi-ndituri-s  should  he  allowed  for  the  con- 
struttioii  of  new  eciuipnient. 

Discussion  at  the  Group  Meeting 

II  was  exix'cted  that  the  disiu.^^sion  at  the  ^rouj)  nieetinj; 
would  be  intcrestinj;,  l)ut  the  ideas  pre.sented  and  the  ora- 
tory used  to  present  them  exceeded  all  expectations,  making 
the  group  session  i)rol)al)ly  the  most  lively  of  all  those  held 
Tuesday  afternoon.  The  sjjeakcrs  in  no  mistaken  terms  told 
what  they  thought  of  tlie  difticulties  encountered  through 
labor  troubles,  low  morale  and  lack  of  discipline.  Several 
speakers  from  the  Central  West  and  the  Pacific  ("oast,  in 
particular,  spoke  of  the  difticulties  their  sections  were  hav- 
ing for  lack  of  cars,  one  speaker  from  Bellingham,  Wash., 
drawing  attention  to  the  fact  that  in  his  city  no  less  than 
$6,000  in  wages  was  l^eing  lost  daily  because  it  was  impos- 
sible even  with  the  aid  of  additional  shipping  to  load  lum- 
ber on  cars.  A  clean  cut  sympathy  with  the  railroad  man- 
agers was  evidenced  in  the  discussion  and  nearly  all  of 
those  who  spoke  emphasized  the  great  desirability  of  the 
shippers  co-operating  in  every  way  {X)ssiiile  with  the  rail 
road  officers.  Frank  W.  Noxon,  secretary  of  the  Railway 
Busine.ss  Association,  brought  out  the  point  that  one  cure 
for  the  situation  lay  in  the  i)roposal  now  under  considera- 
tion by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  to  permit  in- 
creases in  rates.  The  need  of  jirompt  action  is  jjaramount, 
he  said,  so  that  investors  may  understand  whether  or  not 
there  will  be  sufficient  attraction  in  railroad  securities  in 
the  near  future.  As  soon  as  this  point  is  cleared  up  the 
sooner  the  railroads  will  be  able  to  start  buying  cars  and 
locomotives  and  the  better  opportunity  they  will  have  to 
overcome  the  delays  in  deliveries  through  labor  difficulties 
or  shortage  of  materials. 

Transportation  in  Relation  to  Production 

This  was  the  title  given  to  the  general  session  of  the 
meeting  on  Wednesday  morning,  April  28.  Three  papers 
were  pre.'^ented,  one  on  Railroads,  by  George  A.  Post,  chair- 
man of  the  Chamber's  railroad  committee;  one  on  Electric 
Railways,  by  John  H.  Pardee,  president  of  the  J.  G.  White 
Management  Corporation,  and  president  of  the  American 
Electric  Railway  Association,  and  the  third  on  Highways, 
bv  George  M.  Graham,  general  sales  manager  of  the  Pierce- 
Arrow  !VIotor  Car  Company,  Buffalo,  N.   Y. 

Address  of  George  A.  Post 

Is  this  new  law  (the  Transportation  Act)  perfect  in  its 
even-  feature?  Undoubtedly  not.  Any  piece  of  legislation 
attempting  to  cover  so  many  details,  affecting  many  diverse 
interests,  making  provision  for  so  many  prospective  con- 
tingencies, so  tremendous  in  its  effect  upon  our  national  life 
can  only  be  the  best  possible  composite  of  the  views  of  many 
diverging  minds.  Compromises  had  to  be  effected,  proposals 
possibly  wise  had  to  be  eliminated  to  avoid  a  legislative  im- 
passe. Beyond  doubt  it  is  the  best  legislative  program  of 
railroad  regulation  ever  enacted,  more  constructive  and  less 
repressive. 

It  was  the  expressed  opinion  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
of  the  United- States,  that  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion should  be  relieved  of  some  of  its  burdens  while  others 
w-ere  added,  and  a  new  body  called  the  "Transportation 
Board"  should  be  created  to  perform  many  important  func- 
tions which  in  the  new  order  of  things  recjuired  to  be  done 
b)'  a  governmental  agency.  Congress  thought  otherwise,  and 
placed  more  duties  upon  the  Commission,  and  increased  the 
number  of  augmented  responsibilities. 

It  was  the  right  of  Congress  to  so  decide  and  there  is  no 
complaint  about  it.     Everybody  has  faith,  or  should  have 


faith,  tliat  tlic  Commission,  now  clothed  witli  all  the  [Mjwcrs 
it  asked  for,  and  nuK  h  more  beside,  will  proceed  to  exercise 
its  great  powers  with  an  eye  single  to  the  puldic  welfare.  In 
tile  performance  of  its  lierculean  task  tlic  ('oinmission  needs, 
and  is  entitled  to,  the  .sympathetic,  honest-miiuU^,  square- 
dealing  and  generous  co-ojjeration  of  all  our  people. 

As  a  federation  of  l)usiness  Ixxlies  the  Cliaml)er  of  C^om- 
mcrce  of  the  United  States  has  brought  before  it  by  the  new 
.•\ct  an  oi)|)ortunity  to  serve  the  organization  members.  This 
is  ])articularl\-  true  of  the  comniunity  asscKiations.  Experi- 
ence long  ago  fixed  u|)on  the  local  (immunity  as  the  popula- 
tion unit  for  dealing  with  tran.sportation.  Shippers  when 
co-oi)erating  have  had  the  local  traffic  bureau  as  their  agency. 
That  ])ractice  will  continue.  To  the  former  scope,  however, 
a  new  scope  is  now  added.  The  primary  if  not  the  sole 
function  of  the  traffic  bureau  in  the  past  has  Ijeen  to  deal 
with  matters  arising  out  of  the  u.se  of  the  exi.sting  railway 
plant.  From  now  on,  in  addition  to  this  function,  such  bu- 
-eaus,  or  at  any  rate  the  organizations  which  maintain  such 
bureaus,  will  have  another  function — that  of  dealing  with 
matters  related  to  the  enlargement  of  the  railway  plant  for 
adequate  service. 

Precisely  what  work  the  Chaml)er  of  Commerce  of  the 
United  States  can  now  test  undertake,  it  is  perhaps  tcx) 
soon  to  define.  Each  community,  each  region,  has  its  pe- 
culiar proJjlems,  but  they  all  have  also  much  in  common, 
one  w-ith  another,  and  it  is  sufficient  at  this  time  to  suggest 
that  the  Chaml^er  can  in  a  valuable  way  lend  its  good  offices 
in  aiding  the  constituent  l)odies  to  study  the  problem  and  in 
giving  central  clearance  to  their  several  experiences  for  the 
ultimate  benefit  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 

The  keynote  of  this  great  assemblage  of  the  representatives 
of  our  nation's  business  is  Production.  In  order  to  increase 
production  w-e  must  make  a  corresponding  increase  in  rail- 
road facilities.  At  this  very  time  the  railroads  are  carrying 
a  greater  tonnage  than  ever  before,  greater  even  than  during 
the  war.  The  demands  upon  them  are  increasing  by  leaps 
and  bounds,  and  they  are  meeting  them  as  best  they  may 
with  facilities  badly  impaired,  and  badl)'  needing  vast  ad- 
ditions and  betterments.  They  are  short  today  at  least  4,000 
locomotives  and  200,000  freight  cars,  and  8,000  pa.ssenger 
cars. 

The  railroad  officials  are  at  this  time  naturally  more 
anxious  than  ever  to  meet  the  demands  upon  them.  Even 
if  they  had  the  money  now,  which  they  have  not,  it  would 
be  some  time  before  they  could  add  substantially  to  their 
equipment.  Some  of  the  strong  roads  have  already  contracted 
for  new  equipment,  but  not  more  than  half  they  need,  be- 
cause of  the  restricted  money  market  and  the  high  cost  for 
borrowings.  ^Meantime,  w-hile  the  rates  are  being  discussed 
and  fixed  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission;  means 
of  access  to  the  government  revolving  fund  (provided  for  in 
the  new  law-)  are  being  arranged,  and  a  modicum  of  relief 
is  afforded  b}-  the  deliver}-  later  on  of  such  equipment  as  has 
already  l)een  ordered,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  public  to  be  good 
humored,  patient  and  considerate.  Those  who  receive  cars 
for  lading  must  load  them  quickly  to  their  capacity,  and 
consignees  must  unload  with  greatest  possible  celerity.  W'e 
must  not  expect  miracles  simply  because  the  roads  have  been 
turned  back  to  their  owners  for  operation.  W^e  have  a  right 
to  expect,  and  do  expect,  that  the  railroad  officials  will  do  all 
that  is  humanly  possible  to  meet  the  emergency.  We  also 
have  the  right  to  expect  and  insist  that  the  railroad  em- 
ployees will  co-operate  with  their  officers  and  keep  the  wheels 
rolling,  and  not  paralyze  commerce  by  quarrels  among  them- 
selves, which,  in  effect,  is  a  strike  against  the  puljlic,  whose 
Congress  has  established  a  tribunal  for  the  fair,  impartial 
adjudication  of  labor  disputes. 

Having  made  mention  of  the  creation  of  the  "Railroad 
Labor  Board,''  I  am  impelled  at  this  moment  to  refer  to  the 
attitude  of  organized  labor  toward  that  provision,  which  is 
deeply  to  ])e  deplored.     So  bitter  was  their  opposition  that 
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after  the  passage  of  the  Transportation  Act,  publication  was 
made  by  labor  leaders  of  their  intention  to  mark  for  con- 
dign punishment  at  the  polls  all  senators  and  representa- 
tives who  voted  for  the  measure.  And  why?  Because  pro- 
vision was  made  for  including  the  "Public"  in  the  tribunal 
which  should  deal  with  the  demand  of  labor. 

The  theory  was  pressed  that  only  the  representatives  of 
the  officials  of  the  railroads  and  the  representatives  of  the 
employees  should  detennine  labor  disputes;  and  whatever 
their  conclusions  were,  the  public,  which  pays  the  bills, 
should  have  nothing  to  say.  When  did  it  become  a  crime, 
punishable  by  official  death,  for  a  representative  in  Congress 
to  vote  in  defense  of  the  rights  of  the  public?  This  National 
Chamber  of  Commerce  represents  a  large  part  of  the  public, 
and  it  seems  entirely  proper  that  an  appeal  should  Ije  made 
to  this  body,  and  to  all  those  whom  you  represent,  to  see 
to  it  that  no  congressman  or  senator  is  defeated  because  he 
upheld  the  right  of  the  public  to  officially  participate  in 
deliberations  and  decisions,  involving  hundreds  of  millions 
of  dollars  additional  wages  to  railroad  employees,  which 
it  must  pay  in  the  shape  of  increased  rates  and  fares. 

I  do  not  deny  the  right  of  organized  labor  to  vote  for  or 
against  any  man  for  any  reason;  but  I  do  assert  that  if  and 
when  organized  labor  demands  of  its  membership  that  a 
senator  or  representative  shall  be  driven  from  public  life 
because  he  stood  for  public  representation  upon  the  Railroad 
Labor  Board,  every  mother's  son  of  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce of  the  United  States  owes  it  to  himself,  to  his  countr\- 
and  to  the  target  of  organized  wrath,  to  see  to  it,  that  cour- 
ageous, fair,  public  service  shall  have  its  reward  in  militant 
support  at  our  hands.  As  for  me,  my  affiliations  are  with  the 
Democratic  party,  but  I  here  and  now  declare  that  in  the 
congressional  district  and  state  where  I  vote,  I  shall  ardenth' 
support  for  re-election,  regardless  of  the  political  ticket  upon 
which  they  run,  the  man  or  men  who  in  Congress,  refused 
to  bend  the  knee  of  subjection  when  threatened  with  defeat 
therefor  and  manfully  maintained  their  convictions  by  voting 
"Aye"  upon  the  "Transportation  Act  of  1920." 

Men  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce:  "Go  thou,  and  do 
likewise!"  No  threats  were  made  against  those  who  voted 
"No."  The  defeat  of  no  Congressman  is  sought  because  he 
voted  "No."  Freedom  of  thought  and  action  is  conceded 
without  a  question  to  those  who  could  not  or  did  not  favor 
the  Act.  About  some  of  its  provisions,  there  is  room  for 
honest  differences  of  opinion,  and  doul>ts  as  to  their  wisdom 
or  efficacy.  The  fact  remains  that  eveni^  letter  and  line  of 
the  Act  was  an  earnest  attempt  made  under  many  eml)arrass- 
ments  to  solve  a  difficult  problem.  Certainly  the  railroad 
executives  did  not  get  much  that  they  wanted — much  that  they 
opposed  was  included  therein.  The  Chamber  of  Commerce 
failed  to  write  into  the  new  law  all  that  it  desired.  The 
vigorous  and  vigilant  Warfield  association  had  its  ambitious 
plan  drastically  curtailed.  The  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission revised  some  of  its  original  recommendations. 
Thoughtful  students  of  finance  are  disappointed  in  the  fail- 
ure of  Congress  to  pay  heed  to  some  of  their  proposals.  But 
at  all  times  the  animating  thought  of  those  responsible  for 
the  final  form  of  the  Act,  was  the  adequate  service  of  the 
public,  with  even-  safeguard  they  could  think  of  for  its  wel- 
fare included  therein. 

Shall  those  in  Congress  who  thus  labored,  who  thus 
staunchly  stood  the  gaff,  bite  the  dust  as  their  requital?  It 
is  up  to  us. 

Highways 

The  remarks  on  this  subject  by  George  N.  Graham,  gen- 
eral sales  manager  of  the  Pierce-Arrow  Motor  Car  Com- 
pany, dealt  only  in  part  with  railways. 

Ships,  railroads  and  motor  trucks  constitute  the  great 
transportation  trinity  which  distribute  production,  each  hav- 
ing an  equally  important  place  in  the  general  transportation 
scheme,  said  Mr.  Graham. 


The  steel  rail  has  ever  been  the  herald  of  development, 
Ijut  locomotives  and  cars  cannot  travel  beyond  its  bounds. 
Experience  has  shown  that  the  profitable  operation  of  the 
railroad  is  largely  a  matter  of  bulk  shipment  over  extended 
distances. 

Motor  trucks  properly  applied  can  aid  the  railways  in  the 
immense  task  of  serving  105  million  persons,  spread  out 
over  3,000,000  square  miles.  We  have  never  simultaneously 
used  all  three  kinds  of  transportation  to  top  efficiency. 

The  old  idea  that  prosperity  in  the  railroad  business  was 
to  be  defined  alone  in  terms  of  tonnage  is  passing.  We  are 
all  learning  that  volume  of  business  does  not  in  itself  assure 
profits. 

Formerly  the  railroad  in  its  capacity  as  a  public  carrier 
was  not  in  a  position  to  refuse  unprofitable  freight.  No 
other  medium  was  available  to  have  it. 

Temporaril}-  our  railroads  have  reached  the  limit  of  their 
capacity.  They  can  have  no  greater  volume.  The  Railway 
Age  says  they  are  712,400  freight  cars  short,  and  only 
300,000  can  be  built  nearly.  There  is  an  estimated  short- 
age of  50  per  cent  on  locomotives.  Five  years  is  suggested 
as  the  minimum  time  in  which  railroad  facilities  can  be 
brought  to  normal.  Meantime  is  it  not  sound  logic  that 
present  railroad  equipment  should  be  limited  to  protfiable 
work,  leaving  the  short  haul,  L.  C.  L.,  to  other  mediums? 
No  rational  person  considers  the  motor  truck  a  rival  of 
the  railroads  in  long  haul  traffic.  In  occasional  emergency 
service  it  has  performed  wonders,  but  the  labor  factor  elim- 
inates it  for  long  distance  work.  A  modern  freight  train 
will  move  3,000  tons  with  a  crew  of  six  men.  To  move  the 
same  tonnage  by  motor  truck  would  call  for  600  5 -ton 
trucks,  at  least  600  drivers  and  possibly  600  helpers. 

That  there  may  be  wisdom  in  a  re-arrangement  of  our 
present  methods  is  suggested  by  a  brief  analysis  of  the  short 
haul  steam  railways  of  the  United  States.  This  class  I 
have  limited  to  railroads  having  a  maximum  trackage  of 
100  miles,  alhtough  many  lines  with  more  than  this  mileage 
render  a  short  haul  service. 

The  figures  were  obtained  from  the  Short  Line  Associa- 
tion and  are  accurate  as  of  April  1.  They  show  that  659 
roads  have  100  miles,  or  less,  trackage.  Their  total  mile- 
age is  16,860,  an  average  of  25.6  miles  per  road.  Their 
total  number  of  locomotives  is  2,491,  an  average  of  4  loco- 
motives per  road.  133  roads  have  but  one  locomotive.  186 
roads  are  less  than  10  miles  in  length,  their  average  being 
6.4  miles.  410  roads  are  less  than  25  miles,  their  average 
being  12.6  miles. 

A  foremost  railroad  authority  has  frankly  conceded  that 
no  longer  will  such  lines  be  constructed  either  as  individual 
lines  or  branches  of  trunk  lines.  The  future  tendency  will 
be  to  substitute  other  agencies. 

The  great  strain  in  our  modern  transj^xjrtation  systems 
is  to  be  found  at  the  terminals.  Freight  cars  move  on  an 
average  of  only  25  miles  per  day.  We  also  have  the  spec- 
tacle of  something  like  2,400,000  freight  cars  with  an  aver- 
age capacity  of  50  tons  carrying  seldom  as  an  average  more 
than  32  tons  in  carload  lot  shipments  and  7  tons  in  L.  C.  L. 
shipments. 

If  we  could,  l)y  abolishing  terminal  delays,  make  the  daily 
average  mileage  37;/  miles  per  car,  there  would  be  a  5  per 
cent  increase  in  efficiency,  a  possible  equivalent  of  an  addi- 
tion of  1,200,000  cars.  "... 

Railroads  Discussed  at  Other  Group  Sessions 

The  railroad  proljlem  came  in  for  attention  at  several  of 
the  other  group  sessions  as  well  as  that  dealing  particularly 
with  the  railroads  reported  alcove. 

Transportation  and  Production 

In  speaking  before  the  Group  Session  VII,  the  Business 
and  Daily  Press,  Roy  V.   Wright,   managing  editor  of  the 
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Railwiiy  .Ifif,  s|i<ikf  in  part  a>  l(illow>  on  tlic  >iilijt(t  ol 
'I'ranspDrtation  and   I'riKliution : 

Railway  transportation  is  tcnlay  tiu'  limitini;  lailor  in  pro- 
duction in  this  loiintry.  I'his  condition,  auiti-  as  it  is  in 
many  of  tin-  industries,  promises  to  continue  for  a  considcr- 
aliif  time.  Tiie  underlying  causes  for  tins  sliorta.ue  of  trans- 
portation are  the  lack  of  sufficient  etjuipment  and  facilities 
and  the  low  morale  which  now  e.xist.s  among  railway  workers. 

In  addition  to  the  \ast  sum-  wliidi  imi>t  l)e  spent  for 
ordinary  maintenance  and  to  take  up  di  fcrnd  maintenance 
caused  hy  war  conditions  at  least  $(),()0(),()()(),()(J()  should  be 
cxjiended  from  capital  account  within  the  next  three  years 
to  |)rovide  tniuiiiment  and  facilities  needed  to  put  the  roads 
in  normal  condition  for  handling  the  steadily  growing  traffic. 

Over  regulation  has  killed  the  credit  of  tlie  roads.  The 
new  Interstate  Commerce  ("ommission  must  see  that  this  con- 
dition is  remedied  and  that  the  roads  are  allowed  to  charge 
such  rates  that  investors  will  he  encouraged  to  Imy  their 
securities  and  help  them  to  finance  the  additions  which  must 
be  made  if  the  roads  are  pro])erl\-  to  serve  the  pul)lic.  If 
this  is  not  done,  production  will  continue  to  be  restricted 
and  the  progress  and  ])rosperity  of  the  country  will  be  seri- 
ousl\'  curtailed. 

I'nfortunately,  even  if  the  funds  were  available  imme- 
diately, it  would  take  some  considerable  time  for  the  railroads 
to  secure  the  necessary  equijiment  and  enlarged  facilities. 
Meanwhile  the  public  in  its  own  selfish  interest  .should  put 
forth  every  effort  to  co-operate  with  the  roads  in  order  to 
secure  the  greatest  possible  use  from  the  existing  ccjuipment 
and  facilities.  Excellent  results  were  obtained  in  this  way 
during  the  war  but  unfortunately  there  haF  been  a  falling 
off  in  this  co-operation  since  the  signing  of  the  armistice. 
It  is  just  as  necessary  tcxlay,  if  not  more  so.  than  it  was  then 
and  the  business  papers  can  do  much  to  revive  the  former 
intense  spirit  of  co-operation. 

Tlie  low  morale  among  the  employees  is  not  very  different 
from  that  existing  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  throughout  the 
imsiness  and  industry  of  this  country.  Increased  production 
and  a  lower  cost  of  living  will  not  be  brought  about  until 
this  condition  is  changed.  The  business  papers  have  a  dis- 
tinct responsibility  in  educating  the  men  in  their  respective 
fields  to  the  necessity  of  doing  their  part  in  raising  the  morale 
of  the  forces  generally. 

The  delay  in  passing  the  Transportation  Act  and  returning 
the  roads  to  their  owners  kept  the  railways  out  of  the  market 
until  recently  and  they  are  now  finding  great  difficult}'  in 
getting  deliveries  on  such  materials  as  they  need.  Other  in- 
dustries, less  essential  to  the  prosperity  of  the  countn,-  as  a 
whole,  would  do  well  to  allow  the  railroads  priority  on  such 
materials  as  they  need.  If  they  do  not  they  will  shortly  find 
themselves  hampered  l^ecause  the  railroads,  lacking  these  ma- 
terials, will  be  unable  to  handle  their  business. 

Port  and  Terminal  Facilities  as  a  Factor  in  Production 

The  .American  railroad  as  a  medium  of  transportation  has 
made  great  progress  in  the  past  two  decades  and  the  Ameri- 
can nianufacturer  can  look  forward  to  having  his  increased 
output  carried  with  speed  and  economy  from  the  point  of 
manufacture  to  tidewater  for  shipment  aljroad,  said  B.  F. 
Cress»n,  Jr..  consulting  engineer,  New  York,  New  Jersey, 
Port  and  Harbor  Development  Commission,  New  York, 
speaking  before  Group  II — Shipping. 

The  principal  point  of  congestion,  expense  and  delay  in 
the  transportation  .system  between  this  country  and  foreign 
countries  is  at  the  point  of  contact  betw-een  the  railroads  and 
the  ships,  and  this  point  is  the  neck  of  the  bottle  in  the 
American  transportation  system. 

It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  the  tidewater  terminals 
at  the  great  American  ports  have  not  kept  pace  with  the  de- 
velopment of  railroad  transportation  or  with  the  improvement 
in  shipping,  and  the  American  manufacturer  must  face  this 


-ituation  sc|uarely  and  .see  to  it  that  ste])S  be  taken  whereby 
the  delays  that  now  occur  in  the  transfer  of  his  pnxluds  iic- 
tween  rail  and  water  carrier  and  the  cxjwn.se  incident  to  this 
transfer  are  reduced. 

With  the  ])resent  shortage  of  railroad  cars  it  is  little  short 
(li  an  economic  (rime  that  it  is  necessary  to  hold  cars  within 
the  terminal  districts  for  from  three  days  to  a  week  and  more, 
acting  as  .storehouses  for  freight  awaiting  an  opportunity  and 
a  favoraljle  location  to  deposit  their  contents  convenient  for 
the  ship.  It  is  essential  in  the  modern  tenninal  tliat  pro- 
vision be  made  for  the  (juick  discharge  of  freight  from  rail- 
road cars  and  the  (juick  release  of  railroad  cars  in  order  to 
perform  their  projier  function,  which  is  that  of  transporting 
goods.  Demurrage  receipts  to  the  railroads  by  no  means 
com])ensate  for  the  loss  of  the  use  of  rolling  stock,  and  these 
charges  should  be  considered  not  as  revenue  producers  to  the 
railroads  l)ut  as  a  compelling  medium  for  the  release  of  cars. 


I.  C.  C.  Creates  Bureau  of  Service 

Washington,    D.    C 

HKKKToFoRE  the  principal  functions  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  have  had  to  do  with  the  re- 
lations between  carriers  and  shippers  and  questions 
relating  to  the  charges  for  transportation.  Under  the  new 
tran.sportation  act  it  is  given  authority  and  responsibility 
over  matters  pertaining  to  the  adequacy  of  transportation 
service  and  the  relations  of  carriers  to  each  other  for  the  pur- 
pose of  insuring  that  the  entire  railroad  plant  may  be  de- 
veloped and  utilized  in  a  way  to  respond  to  the  transpor- 
tation needs  of  the  countr}'.  To  assist  the  commission  in 
performing  its  new  functions  of  this  kind  it  has  created  a 
Bureau  of  Service  and  put  in  charge  of  it  as  director  a  prac- 
tical railroad  officer,  F.  G.  Robbins,  formerly  general  su- 
perintendent of  the  Erie  at  Chicago  and  later  assistant  gen- 
eral manager  of  the  Transportation  Corps  of  the  A.  E.  F.  in 
France.  No  announcement  was  made  by  the  commission  at 
the  time,  but  Mr.  Robbins  assumed  the  duties  of  his  new 
office  on  April  15. 

As  head  of  this  bureau  Mr.  Robbins  will  have  general 
charge  of  car  service  matters  and  of  a  car  service  section  to 
be  organized  and  will  advise  and  assist  the  commission  in 
relation  to  many  other  matters  in  which  operating  conditions 
are  a  factor,  such  as  the  exercise  of  its  powers  with  respect 
to  the  joint  use  of  terminals,  the  issuance  of  certificates  of 
necessity  and  convenience  on  applications  for  authority  for 
new  construction  or  the  abandonment  of  service  or  facilities, 
the  routing  of  unrouted  freight,  projects  of  consolidation  or 
joint  operation  of  connecting  carriers  and  the  development 
of  plans  which  will  reduce  interruptions  to  transportation 
such  as  those  resulting  from  car  shortage,  congestion  or  in- 
adequacy of  terminals.  Probably  other  sections  will  be  cre- 
ated within  the  bureau. 

The  new  powers  of  the  commission  over  matters  pertain- 
ing to  operation,  which  are  especially  broad  under  such  con- 
ditions as  in  its  opinion  constitute  an  emergency  requiring 
immediate  action,  are  included  in  Section  402,  the  "car  serv- 
ice section"  of  the  new  act,  which  defines  car  service  to  in- 
clude the  use,  control,  supply,  movement,  distribution,  ex- 
change, interchange,  and  return  of  locomotives,  cars,  and 
other  vehicles  used  in  the  transportation  of  property,  includ- 
ing special  types  of  equipment,  and  the  supply  of  trains.  It 
is  made  the  duty  of  the  carrier  to  furnish  safe  and  adequate 
car  service  and  to  enforce  just  and  reasonable  rules  with  re- 
spect to  car  service,  w-hich  may  be  required  to  be  filed  with 
the  commission  and  the  commission  may  itself  establish  rea- 
sonable rules,  regulations  and  practices  with  respect  to  car 
service,  including  the  compensation  to  be  paid  for  the  use 
of  locomotives  and  cars. 
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The  emergency  powers  of  the  commission  as  stated  in  Sec- 
tion 402  of  tlie  act  are  in  part  as  follows: 

"Whenever  the  commission  is  of  opinion  that  shortage  of 
equipment,  congestion  of  traffic,  or  other  emergency  requir- 
ing immediate  action  exists  in  any  section  of  the  country, 
the  commission  shall  have,  and  it  is  hereby  given,  authority, 
either  upon  complaint  or  upon  its  own  initiative  without  com- 
plaint, at  once,  if  it  so  orders,  without  answer  or  other  for- 
mal pleading  by  the  interested  carrier  or  carriers,  and  with 
or  without  notice,  hearing,  or  the  making  or  filing  of  a  re- 
port, according  as  the  commission  may  determine: 

"(a)  To  suspend  the  operation  of  any  or  all  rules,  rgeula- 
tions,  or  practices  then  established  with  respect  to  car  service 
for  such  time  as  may  be  determined  by  the  commission; 

"(b)  To  take  such  just  and  reasonable  directions  with 
respect  to  car  service  without  regard  to  the  ownership  as  be- 
tween carriers  of  locomotives,  cars,  and  other  vehicles,  dur- 
ing such  emergency  as  in  its  opinion  will  best  promote  the 
service  in  the  interest  of  the  public  and  the  commerce  of  the 
people,  upon  such  terms  of  compensation  as  between  the  car- 
riers as  they  may  agree  upon,  or,  in  the  event  of  their  dis- 
agreement, as  the  commission  may  after  subsequent  hearing 
find  to  be  just  and  reasonable; 

"(c)  To  require  such  joint  or  common  use  of  terminals,  in- 
cluding main  line  track  or  tracks  for  a  reasonable  distance 
outside  of  such  terminals,  as  in  its  opinion  will  best  meet  the 
emergency  and  serve  the  public  interest,  and  upon  such  terms 
as  between  the  carriers  as  they  may  agree  upon,  or,  in  the 
event  of  their  disagreement,  as  the  commission  ma)'  after 
subsequent  hearing  find  to  be  just  and  reasonable; 

"(d)  To  give  directions  for  preference  or  priority  in  trans- 
portation, embargoes,  or  movement  of  traffic  under  permits, 
at  such  time  and  for  such  periods  as  it  may  determine,  and 
to  modify,  change,  suspend,  or  annul  them.  In  time  of  war 
or  threatened  war  the  President  may  certify  to  the  commission 
that  it  is  essential  to  the  national  defense  and  security  that 
certain  traffic  shall  have  preference  or  priority  in  transpor- 
tation and  a  commission  shall,  under  the  power  herein 
conferred,  direct  that  such  preference  or  priority  be  afforded. 

"(16)  Whenever  the  commission  is  of  opinion  that  an)- 
carrier  by  railroad  subject  to  this  act  is  for  any  reason  un- 
able to  transport  the  traffic  offered  it  so  as  properly  to  serve 
the  public,  it  may,  upon  the  same  procedure  as  provided  in 
paragraph  (IS),  make  such  just  and  reasonable  directions 
with  respect  to  the  handling,  routing,  and  movement  of  the 
traffic  of  such  carrier  and  its  distribution  over  other  lines  of 
roads,  as  in  the  opinion  of  the  commission  will  best  pro- 
mote the  service  in  the  interest  of  the  public  and  the  com- 
merce of  the  people,  and  upon  such  terms  as  Ijetween  the 
carriers  as  they  may  agree  upon,  or,  in  the  event  of  their  dis- 
agreement, as  tile  commission  ma)'  after  subsecjuent  hear- 
ing find  to  be  just  and  reasonable. 

"(17)  The  directions  of  the  commission  as  to  car  service 
and  to  the  matters  referred  to  in  paragraphs  (IS)  and  (16) 
may  be  made  through  and  by  such  agents  or  agencies  as  the 
commission  shall  designate  and  appoint  for  that  purpose.  It 
shall  be  the  duty  of  all  carriers  by  railroad  subject  to  this 
act,  and  of  their  officers,  agents,  and  employees,  to  obey 
strictly  and  conform  promptly  to  such  orders  or  directions 
of  the  commission,  and  in  case  of  failure  or  refusal  on  the 
part  of  any  carrier,  receiver,  or  operating  trustee  to  comply 
with  any  such  order  or  direction  such  carrier,  receiver,  or 
trustee  shall  be  liable  to  a  penalty  of  not  less  than  $100  nor 
more  than  $S00  for  each  such  offense  and  $S0  for  each  and 
every  day  of  the  continuance  of  such  offense,  which  shall 
accrue  to  the  United  States  and  may  be  recovered  in  a  civil 
action  brought  by  the  United  States. 

"(18)  After  ninety  days  after  this  paragraph  takes  effect 
no  carrier  by  railroad  subject  to  this  act  shall  undertake 
the  extension  of  its  line  of  railroad,  or  the  construction  of  a 


new  line  of  railroad,  or  shall  require  or  operate  any  line  of 
railroad,  or  extension  thereof,  or  shall  engage  in  transporta- 
tion under  this  act  over  or  by  means  of  such  additional  or 
extended  line  of  railroad,  unless  and  until  there  shall  first 
have  been  obtained  from  the  commission  a  certificate  that  the 
present  or  future  public  convenience  and  necessity  require  or 
will  require  the  construction,  or  operation,  or  construction 
and  operation,  of  such  additional  or  extended  line  of  railroad, 
and  no  carrier  by  railroad  subject  to  this  act  shall  abandon 
all  or  any  portion  of  a  line  of  railroad,  or  the  operation 
thereof,  unless  and  until  there  shall  first  have  been  obtained 
from  the  commission  a  certificate  that  the  present  or  future 
public  convenience  and  necessity  permit  of  such  abandon- 
ment. 

"(21)  The  commission  may,  after  hearing,  in  a  proceeding 
upon  complaint  or  upon  its  own  initiative  without  complaint, 
authorize  or  require  by  order  any  carrier  by  railroad  subject 
to  this  act,  party  to  such  proceeding,  to  provide  itself  witli 
safe  and  adequate  facilities  for  performing  as  a  common  car- 
rier its  car  service  as  that  term  is  used  in  this  act,  and  to 
extend  its  line  or  lines.'"    ' 


Continued  Freight  Congestion 

Because  of  Strikes 

THE  R.A.ILROAD  STKiKE  situation  in  the  east  has  settled 
down  to  a  slow  campaign  for  the  re-establishment  of 
normal  conditions  in  the  large  freight  yards  on  the 
New  Jersey  side  of  New  York  harbor.  Passenger  trains 
have  been  restored  to  their  normal  number  and  regularity. 
In  the  freight  service  there  seems  to  be  little  or  no  trouble 
among  road  trainmen,  and  except  in  the  vicinity  of  New 
York  the  situation  appears  to  be  quiet.  But  the  New  York 
terminal  yards  are  not  yet  able  to  handle  more  than  half  of 
their  normal  movement  of  freight,  and  considerable  groups 
of  strikers  are  still  trying  to  keep  up  their  agitation.  Small 
groups  are  returning  to  work,  now  and  then,  and  consider- 
able numbers  of  new  men  have  been  hired;  but  from  the 
shippers'  standpoint  the  situation  is  still  serious,  not  to  say 
desperate.  With  the  constantly  heavy  movement  of  perish- 
able freight  and  live  stock,  and  the  long-continued  congested 
condition  of  all  freight  facilities  (because  of  conditions  not 
due  to  the  strike),  a  yard  which  is  only  50  per  cent  efficient 
is  moving  much  less  than  50  per  cent  of  the  non-perishable 
commodities;  which,  of  course,  means  costly  inconvenience 
to  shippers  and  large  losses  both  to  shippers  and  carriers. 

The  certainty  of  the  collapse  of  the  strike  was  apparent, 
even  on  the  New  Jersey  waterfront,  by  Friday,  the  23d;  and 
the  General  Managers'  Association  refused  the  appeal  of 
Edward  A.  McHugh,  chairman  of  the  committee  represent- 
ing the  strikers,  for  further  leniency  in  restoring  men  to 
duty  without  discrimination,  and  with  their  seniority  rights 
undisturbed.  The  strikers'  committee  then  appealed  to  the 
mayors  of  New  Jersey  cities,  who  were  in  convention  at  At- 
lantic City,  but  the  mayors  gave  them  no  encouragement. 
One  proix)sition  of  the  strikers  was  to  return  to  work  for  a 
month  pending  the  decision  of  their  demands  by  the  govern- 
ment Labor  Board,  but  the  railroad  managers  would*  not 
listen  to  it. 

On  Sunday,  the  2Sth,  the  Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Train- 
men expelled  about  2,000  of  its  members  by  revoking  the 
charters  of  locals  in  Jersey  City  and  adjacent  cities;  these 
representing  employees  of  tlie  Erie,  the  Pennsylvania,  the 
West  Shore  (New  York  Central)  and  the  Hudson  &  jSIan- 
hattan. 

The  very  good  pa)'  which  trainmen  and  yardmen  have 
been  receiving  of  late  has  its  influence  in  prolonging  the 
strike  as  may  be  seen  from  the  remark  of  one  of  the  strikers 
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to  u  New  York  rc|>orti'r.     Roplyinn  to  a  iiiustion,  lie  .-^aid: 

"We'd  Ro  l)atk  rinht  now  if  wi-  could  retain  our  priority; 
but  as  we  liave  to  ^o  hack  as  new  men  to  new  jobs,  wliat  is 
the  use  Koing  back  until  we  liave  to?  We  may  as  well  hold 
out  until  we  are  llat  iiroke,  becau.se  .something  may  hajJiKn 
in  the  meantime.  We  are  not  broke  yet.  Gr(Kers  and  laitdi- 
crs  aren't  refusing  to  give  credit  to  strikers,  and  landlords 
are  not  coUectinj;  from  them  either." 

The  roads  emi)loying  college  stuilents  and  other  volun- 
teers as  brakemen  on  i>assen,ner  trains,  dismissed  most  of 
these  volunteers  on  Monday  the  26th. 

On  the  2()th  the  attorney  general  .''ent  to  New  York  from 
Washington  one  of  his  a.ssistants.  C.  H.  Ames,  who,  at  the 
re(|uest  of  the  Merchants'  Association  of  New  York  City, 
lH\i;an  an  investigation  of  the  general  industrial  situation  in 
New  York,  including  not  only  the  railroad  .'Strike  but  that 
of  the  longshoremen.  In  this  move  the  Merchants'  Associa- 
tion was  joined  by  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  other 
mercantile  bodies.  Refusal  of  certain  trucking  contractors 
to  move  freight  to  or  from  piers  where  non-union  men  arc 
at  work  was  one  of  the  things  complained  of,  this  fx)ycott 
having  interfered  seriou.sly  w-ith  the  di.strii)ution  of  food. 
On  NVedncsday  Mr.  Ames  announced  that  prosecutions  of 
men  Ix'lieved  (from  evidence  in  hand)  to  l)e  responsible  for 
the  railroad  strike  would  be  lK\gun  at  once.  He  said  that 
the  identity  of  those  resjwnsible  had  been  estal>lished  by 
agents  of  the  Department  of  Justice,  and  their  names  would 
be  placed  before  the  Federal  Grand  Jury  in  New  Jersey. 
Similar  prosecutions,  he  said,  are  now  l)eing  pushed  against 
insurgent  leaders  in  Chicago,  New  Orleans,  Salt  Lak^e  City 
and  Los  Angeles,  the  government  in  each  instance  holding 
that  the  Lever  act  was  violated  through  interruption  in  the 
distribution  of  focxl.stuffs  and  other  necessaries  of  life  by 
the  concerted  action  of  the  strikers. 

The  Hudson  &  Manhattan,  operating  the  tuljes  between 
Afanhattan  and  New  Jersey,  resumed  full  operation  in  the 
day  time  (but  not  at  night)  on  Tuesday  of  this  week.  This 
road  was  obliged  to  organize  new  crews  for  practically  the 
whole  of  its  service,  about  450  men. 

The  Baltimore  &  Ohio  lines  on  Staten  Island — the  Staten 
Island  Rapid  Transit  Company,  w-hich  does  a  large  com- 
mutation passenger  service  —  resumed  full  passenger  train 
service  on  the  26th. 

From  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  it  was  reported  on  the  23d  that  the 
charters  of  12  locals  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Train- 
men had  been  revoked. 

Several  hundred  freight  handlers  who  had  been  on  a  strike 
of  their  own  returned  to  work  on  the  Jersey  City  waterfront 
on  the  morning  of  the  2 2d,  their  demand  for  $6  a  day  for 
eight  hours  instead  of  $4.50  for  10  hours  having  been  partly 
granted. 

The  Chicago  Situation 

Conditions  in  the  Chicago  switching  district  incident  to 
the  walkout  of  members  of  the  Chicago  Y'ardmen's  Associa- 
tion almost  a  month  ago  have  been  steadily,  although  slowly, 
improving  during  the  past  week.  Many  of  the  strikers  have 
found  employment  in  other  industries,  some  of  them  obtain- 
ing wages  as  high  as  a  dollar  an  hour  as  common  laborers 
on  government  construction  work  in  one  of  the  western  sub- 
urbs. Consequently  they  have  refused  to  return  to  railroad 
service  for  the  wages  which  they  were  receiving  at  the  time 
of  the  walkout.  Many  more  have  found  that  the  strike  has 
so  tied  up  industry  in  Chicago  that  by  their  own  action  they 
have  eliminated  many  of  the  opportunities  for  obtaining 
emplo}Tnent  elsewhere.  The  arrest  of  the  heads  of  the  Chi- 
cago Y'ardmen's  Association  and  United  Enginemen's  Asso- 
ciation has  left  the  strikers  without  leaders,  and  the  gradual 
subsidence  of  the  strike  .seems  assured.  As  each  day  passes, 
striking  sw^itchmen  are  returning  to  their  work  in  small  num- 
l>ers,  although   at  the  present  time  the  expiration  of  many 


of  the  ultimatums  issued  by  the  railroads  has  necessitated 
the  return  of  these  men  as  new  emj)loyees.  On  several  of 
the  roads  in  the  Chicago  district  enough  men  have  Ixcn  hirc-d 
or  lirought  in  from  other  [wints  to  ]H-rmit  the  announcement 
that  no  more  employees  are  desired;  and  if  this  develop- 
ment continues,  as  it  is  likely  it  will,  the  .strikers  will  fmd 
tiiat  railroad  service  has  been  closed  to  them. 

The  chronological  .story  of  the  strike,  continuing  the  Ti\x)Tt 
in  tile  Rdilu'dv  Age  of  April  2.S  (i)age  1265),  is  as  follows: 

Thursday,  April  22. — The  onlv  develoi)ment  was  the  call- 
ing of  another  meeting  by  John  Granau.  Representatives  of 
the  government,  tiie  Illinois  Manufacturers"  AsscKiation,  the 
General  Managers'  Association  and  the  brotherhoods  were 
invited  to  attend  the  meeting,  but  all  declined.  Traffic 
conditions  continued  to  imi)rove.  Ajjjjroximately  80  per  cent 
of  the  nonnal  numl)er  of  switch  crews  operated  605  engines 
in  the  Chicago  district  or  160  le.ss  than  are  operated  under 
normal  conditions.  Local  officers  of  the  Brotherhood  of 
Railroad  Trainmen,  in  statements  issued  to  the  j>ress,  claim 
that  the}'  are  being  deluged  with  recjuests  from  returning 
strikers  for  rein.statement  in  the  l3rotherh(K)d  and  from  local 
organizations  requesting  a  suspension  of  judgment  on  the 
re\'ocation  of  their  charters. 

Friday,  April  2.i. — The  meeting  called  l>y  John  Granau 
terminated  without  definite  action.  Granau,  closely  watched 
by  federal  ojjeratives,  addressed  the  mass  meeting  and,  after 
obtaining  the  unanimous  opinion  of  the  men  present  that  he 
had  not  ordered  them  on  strike  nor  could  he  order  them  back 
to  work,  left  the  matter  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  audience. 
When  it  was  found  that  no  representatives  of  the  general 
managers  or  of  the  federal  authorities  were  present  the  meet- 
ing adjourned  quietly  with  no  action  taken.  The  statement 
issued  in  l>ehalf  of  the  railroads  said  that  approximately  83 
per  cent  of  the  normal  number  of  crews  operating  in  the  Chi- 
cago district  were  working.  The  total  number  of  .strikers 
returned  to  work  was  increased  to  686.  Live  stock  cars  moved 
into  the  stock  yards  Friday  totaled  941,  an  increase  of  460 
over  the  same  day  last  year.  Movement  of  live  stock  east- 
bound  was  normal,  265  cars;  and  of  meat  206  cars. 

Saturday,  April  24. — John  Grunau.  president  of  the  Chi- 
cago Y'ardmen's  Association,  with  49  other  leaders  of  that 
organization  and  the  United  Enginemen's  Association  were 
arraigned  before  Ignited  States  Commissioner  Mason  and  by 
agreement  their  cases  were  postponed  until  May  3.  All  of 
the  men  were  allowed  their  freedom  after  they  had  been 
warned  by  federal  officers  not  to  participate  in  any  meetings 
of  the  strikers  or  to  act  in  an  advison-  capacity  to  the  men. 
The  Saturday-  statement  issued  on  Ijehalf  of  the  railroads 
gave  the  number  of  strikers  who  had  returned  to  work  as 
1,036.  In  addition  there  were  on  duty  773  recently  em- 
ployed switchmen  or  men  brought  into  the  Chicago  district 
from  other  points,  bringing  the  total  numl>er  of  switchmen 
on  duty  to  1,809.  The  number  of  switching  crews  in  ser- 
vice totaled  651,  as  compared  with  630  the  previous  day. 
The  slight  increase  in  the  number  of  crews  on  duty  as  com- 
pared with  the  large  increase  in  the  number  of  men  available 
for  duty  was  due  to  the  fact  that  the  returned  strikers  and 
new  men  were  relieving  employees  who  had  been  doing  emer- 
gency duty.  Receipts  of  live  stock.  401  cars.  Fresh  meat 
and  live  stock  each  continued  normal,  206  cars  of  meat  and 
400  cars  of  stock  being  moved.  The  movement  of  coal  in- 
bound totaled  1,073  cars,  although  industries  in  many  parts 
of  Chicago  were  threatened  with  closing  because  of  a  fuel 
shortage  in  the  Chicago  district. 

Sunday,  April  25.- — There  was  practically  no  change  in 
the  situation  at  Chicago  on  Sunday.  The  return  of  16  ad- 
ditional switchmen  brought  the  total  number  of  returned 
strikers  to  1,052.  The  number  of  men  employed  or  brought 
in  from  other  points  during  the  day  totaled  67,  making  840 
switchmen  of  this  class  on  duty  in  the  Chicago  di.strict.  and 
a  total  of  1 ,892  switchmen  at  work. 
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Monday,  April  26. — -The  gradual  improvement  continued; 
total  number  of  returned  and  new  switchmen,  1 ,983 ;  includ- 
ing 45  returned  strikers  and  129  new  men  employed  or 
brought  into  Chicago  from  other  points.  The  movement  of 
coal  during  the  past  48  hours  had  increased  materially,  2,422 
carloads  being  brought  into  the  Chicago  district  to  relieve 
what  threatened  to  become  a  serious  situation  in  so  far  as 
the  city's  supply  of  fuel  was  concerned. 

Tuesday,  April  27.  The  only  development  in  the  strike 
situation  on  Tuesday  other  than  the  gradual  return  of  men 
and  the  improvement  of  conditions  in  freight  traffic  gen- 
erally, was  the  widening  of  the  breach  between  the  railroad 
managers  and  striking  yardmen.  The  railroads  have  openly 
announced  their  policy  of  hiring  new  men  and  of  maintain- 
ing the  provisions  of  the  ultimatums  which  have  ]xen  issued. 
In  this  policy  of  taking  on  new  men  the  railroad  managers 
have  been  aided  by  officers  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Railroad 
Trainmen,  and  the  Switchmen's  Union  of  North  America. 
The  .statement  issued  on  Ijehalf  of  the  railroads  outlined  the 


traffic  and  labor  situation  in  the  Chicago  district  as  follows: 
"Indicative  of  the  industrial  traffic  conditions  at  Chicago 
is  the  situation  prevailing  today  on  the  Indiana  Harbor  Belt 
and  the  Chicago  Junction.  On  the  former,  practically  every 
industry  was  working  yesterday  and  continues  so  today.  The 
road  handled  approximately  59  per  cent  of  the  business 
handled  on  the  same  day  last  year,  and  indications  are  that 
this  condition  will  continue  to  improve.  The  Chicago  Junc- 
tion received  837  cars  from  connections  yesterday  for  in- 
dustries on  its  rails  as  compared  with  the  normal  receipts 
of  1,200  cars  on  the  same  day  last  year.  The  outbound 
movement  on  the  Junction  was  approximately  60  per  cent 
of  normal.  In  adclition,  757  cars  of  live  stock  were  moved 
into  the  stock  yards  over  the  Chicago  Junction.  In  general 
this  road  is  now  handling  SO  per  cent  of  its  normal  traffic. 
"The  number  of  switchmen  on  duty  was  increased  to 
2,214,  an  increase  of  231  over  yesterday.  The  total  number 
of  returned  strikers  is  now  1,146,  of  new  men  employed 
359,  of  men  brought  in  from  other  points  709." 


Wage  Hearings  Before  Railroad  Labor  Board 

Demands  of  Labor  Organizations  Originally  Presented  to 
Railroad  Administration  Repeated 


THE  Railroad  Labor  Board  this  week  continued  its 
public  hearings  at  Washington  on  the  wage  demands 
originally  filed  with  the  Railroad  Administration  by 
the  various  organizations  of  railroad  employees.  S.  E. 
Heberling  appeared  on  April  22  for  the  Switchmen's  Union 
and  L.  E.  Sheppard  for  the  conductors.  Warren  S.  Stone 
appeared  on  April  23  for  the  engineers,  Timothy  Shea  on 
April  24,  26  and  27  for  the  firemen  and  hostlers  and  W.  S. 
Carter  on  April  28. 

In  each  case  the  schedule  presented  was  that  which  had 
been  submitted  to  the  Board  of  Railroad  Wages  and  Work- 
ing Conditions,  except  that  the  engineers  bad  not  made  a 
formal  demand  upon  the  Railroad  Admini.-;tration,  and  the 
statements  made  were  largely  a  brief  repetition  of  the  testi- 
mon)-  that  had  been  presented  before  that  l)oard,  with  a  re- 
quest that  further  increases  in  the  cost  of  living  since  the 
proposed  scales  were  made  up  be  taken  into  consideration. 

S.  E.  Heberling  Speaks  for  Switchmen's  Union 

S.  E.  Heberling,  president  of  the  Switchmen's  Union,  and 
L.  E.  Sheppard,  president  of  the  Order  of  Railroad  Conduc- 
tors, presented  their  requests  for  increased  wages  to  the  board 
on  April  22.  Mr.  Heberling  resubmitted  the  scale  of  pro- 
posed rates  which  had  been  presented  to  the  Railroad  Admin- 
istration, and  said  that  the  rules  he  had  asked  for  were  the 
same  as  those  proposed  by  the  Brotherhood  of  Railroad 
Trainmen.  His  proposed  scale  applying  east  of  the  Rocky 
mountains  provided  for  a  rate  of  $8  a  day  for  night  foremen, 
$7.50  for  night  helpers,  $7.50  for  day  foremen  and  $7  for 
day  helpers.  He  also  asked  differentials  above  these  rates 
for  the  Rocky  Mountain  district  and  that  switchtenders  be 
given  the  pay  of  helpers.  Mr.  Heberling  said  that  switch- 
men, being  exposed  to  all  kinds  of  weather  conditions,  are 
put  to  great  expense  on  account  of  clothing,  which  has  in- 
creased in  price  from  100  to  200  per  cent,  and  that  when  a 
helper's  wage  was  $3.50  a  day  he  could  buy  for  that  a  pair 
of  shoes  which  would  last  two  months,  whereas  today  the 
same  pair  of  shoes  costs  him  $10,  or  two  days'  pay.  He  said 
the  cost  of  living  has  increased  120  per  cent  since  1913  and 
the  purchasing  power  of  a  dollar  is  now  only  43  cents,  and 
therefore  the  switchman's  standard  of  living  has  been  reduced. 


and  he  as^ed  that  wages  be  increased  so  as  to  restore  the 
pre-war  standard. 

He  quoted  figures  from  a  table  compiled  by  the  Railroad 
Administration  showing  that,  whereas  other  classes  of  train- 
men had  had  their  earnings  increased  48.7  per  cent  from 
December,  1917,  to  July,  1919,  the  earnings  of  yard  foremen 
had  increased  only  20.5  per  cent  and  those  of  yard  helpers 
28  per  cent  and  of  all  classes  of  railroad  employees  had 
increased  42.7  per  cent.  He  said  that  26  days  and  eight 
hours  a  day  should  be  sufficient  to  provide  the  American 
standard  of  living,  so  that  overtime  earnings  ought  not  to  be 
taken  into  consideration  in  determining  a  proper  wage.  Re- 
garding the  hazards  of  the  occupation,  he  said  that  in  the 
first  six  months  of  1917  one  switchman  in  3.32  had  been 
either  killed  or  injured,  but  that  there  had  been  a  reduction 
in  accidents  since  the  government  put  the  yardmen  on  an 
eight-hour  day.  The  records  of  the  Switchmen's  Union,  he 
said,  show  that  the  average  working  life  of  a  switchman  is 
about  seven  years  and  a  large  number  of  death  claims  are 
paid  on  account  of  pneumonia  caused  by  exposure.  He  read 
a  letter  from  one  of  the  locals  of  his  organization  showing 
that  75  per  cent  of  the  members  had  left  the  railroad  service 
to  take  other  positions  at  higher  wages,  and  said  that  in 
Detroit  common  labor  receives  more  pay  than  the  switchmen. 
He  said  the  increa.ses  asked  average  46  J^  per  cent,  or  from 
$2  to  $2.50  a  day,  and  he  asked  that  the  board  give  them 
consideration  at  the  earliest  possible  date. 

L.  E.  Sheppard  Testifies  for  Conductors 

Mr.  Sheppard  said  that  the  conductors  had  refrained  from 
striking  during  the  war,  although  they  had  witnessed  men  in 
other  classes  of  employment  receiving  substantial  increases 
in  wages  and  although  railroad  employees  that  had  formerly 
received  less  than  the  conductors  were  given  greater  increases 
and  in  some  cases  higher  wages  than  the  conductors.  Under 
the  report  of  the  Railroad  Wage  Commission,  he  said,  freight 
firemen  received  greater  increases  and  greater  wages  than  the 
freight  conductors,  and  he  pointed  out  that  enginemen  receive 
higher  rates  in  proportion  to  the  increa.sed  weight  of  the 
engine,  whereas  conductors  do  not  receive  anything  for 
increased  weight  or  length  of  the  train.     Horace  Baker,  a 
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im-mlHT  of  till-  l)(»;»r(l,  ;i>k((l  if  llu-  liij^lKT  t:iW>  for  firi-imii 
an-  not  offset  l)y  tlu-  fad  tliat  tlic  loiuliu  tor  inaki-s  more  niile- 
ajjf.  Mr.  Sliopparil  said  tliat  simply  rfi)ri'.srnts  the  fait  that 
tile  eiininemen  hail  heen  more  sui'cessful  lliaii  the  londuitor.s 
in  nettinu  100  miles  I'lxeil  as  the  basis  of  a  day's  work  instead 
of  150.  He  al.so  said  that  whereas  .shop  emjjloyees  receive 
time  and  one-half  for  overtime  after  eij;ht  hours  and  pay 
for  their  time  away  from  home,  as  well  as  an  expense  account, 
condiutors  receive  overtime  only  for  the  time  above  tliat 
reiiuired  at  1  2 '  1>  miles  per  hour,  receive  no  pay  for  time  away 
from  home  until  after  16  hours,  and  no  allowance  for  ex- 
jieiises,  and  in  many  cases  are  paid  only  li.ilf  time  for  dead- 
headinjz. 

A.  (.).  \\  barton,  a  memi)er  of  tlie  l)oard,  said  tlie  difference 
is  because  the  conditions  referred  to  as  to  .shop  employees 
represent  emerueiuy  i)erformance,  whereas  in  tlu-  case  of  con- 
ductors they  represent  regular  service. 

Mr.  Slu'i)pard  cited  the  exami)le  of  a  conductor  on  the 
Vir<;inian  Railway  who  makes  a  round  trip  covcrini;  190 
miles  in  12  hours  of  elapsed  time  and  is  paid  $7.60  at  4  cents 
a  mile  and  $1.70  overtime,  a  total  of  $9.47,  whereas  a  car 
man  sent  out  on  the  same  train  to  work  at  an  intermediate 
point  receives  $10.08. 

The  expenses  of  conductors  away  from  home,  Mr.  Shep- 
pard  said,  amount  to  $35  to  $45  a  month,  although  these  do 
not  apply  to  all  men.  He  thought  these  expenses  should  be 
taken  into  consideration  in  fixing  the  rates  or  else  covered  by 
a  separate  expense  account.  He  recommended  a  percentage 
increase  in  the  rates  for  men  who  have  to  incur  expenses 
awav  from  home.  Referring  to  questions  by  members  of  the 
board  as  to  what  percentage  of  train  employees  have  families, 
Mr.  Sheppard  said  that  wages  should  not  be  fixed  with  refer- 
ence to  bachelors  but  with  reference  to  the  expenses  of  a  man 
with  an  ordinan-  family. 

Referring  to  examiiles  frequently  cited  of  conductors  who 
receive  large  earnings,  Mr.  Sheppard  said  that  such  cases 
usuallv  represent  runs  on  which  two  men  ought  to  be  em- 
ployed. He  cited  a  run  on  the  Norfolk  &  Western  where  a 
man  leaves  at  5:30  a.  m.  and  returns  at  8:50  p.  m.,  on  which 
he  would  make  $11.12  mileage  and  $3.15  overtime,  or  a  total 
of  $14.27,  but  under  another  rule  the  company  is  allowed  to 
pav  for  this  run  on  the  basis  of  two  minimum  days,  or  $12. 
Tlie  conductor,  therefore,  earns  $360  a  month  by  making  the 
round  trip,  but  two  men  can  l)e  used  on  this  run  at  $180  a 
month  each.  He  said  the  director  general  had  changed  many 
such  conditions  so  that  certain  men  would  not  receive  abnor- 
mal pay.  Mr.  Sheppard  expressed  an  opinion,  although  he 
said  he  would  be  criticized  by  some  members  of  his  organ- 
ization for  it,  that  local  passenger  conductors  should  receive 
higher  rates  per  mile  than  those  on  faster  trains,  because,  he 
said,  it  is  easier  to  make  large  earnings  on  long,  high-speed 
runs.  He  had  once  framed  a  schedule  providing  lower  rates 
for  higher  speed  trains,  but  had  not  received  much  support. 

Mv  Sheppard  figured  the  increase  in  the  cost  of  living 
since  1913  at  97  per  cent,  whereas,  he  said,  the  wages  of 
conductors  have  increased  only  29  to  33  per  cent  in  that  time. 
If  the  reduction  of  the  basic  day  from  ten  to  eight  hours  be 
considered  as  an  increase,  he  said,  the  conductors'  wages  have 
increased  about  SO  per  cent,  which  means  that  they  are 
entitled  to  a  further  increase  of  47  per  cent  to  restore  their 
pre-war  condition,  and  he  estimated  that  the  increases  he 
asked  for  would  amount  to  35  or  40  per  cent.  He  asked  for 
a  minimum  of  $225  a  month  for  passenger  conductors, 
$191.10  for  assistant  conductors  and  ticket  collectors,  $7.85 
a  dav  for  through  freight  conductors  in  valley  service,  $8.38 
in  mountain  ser\-ice,  $8.38  for  local  freight  conductors  in 
vallev  service  and  $9.13  in  mountain  service,  and  he  asked 
that  the  board  take  into  consideration  proper  differentials 
between  various  classes  of  employees  in  proportion  to  their 
service  and  responsibility,  saying  that  he  felt  that  the  rail- 


road olTicers  on  the  board  were  entirely  competent  to  estal)- 
lisli  such  differentials.  He  said  that  many  men  are  now 
refusing  i)romi)tion  from  brakemeii  to  conductors  beiau.se 
they  are  unwilling  to  a.ssume  tiie  increa.sed  responsil)ility  for 
the  small  increase  in  ])ay,  and  it  had  i)een  necessary  for  him- 
self and  W.  G.  Lee  to  use  the  power  of  their  offices  to  force 
men  to  accept  promotions,  which  had  caused  some  critici.sm 
of  him.self  and  Mr.  Lee  within  the  organizations.  One  rea- 
son, he  said,  was  that  conductors  have  to  jiut  in  a  great  deal 
of  time  for  which  they  are  not  jKiid  in  making  out  reports. 

Mr.  .Slie])|)ard  said  that  new  wage  contracts  are  being 
made  all  over  the  country  in  other  industries  at  90  cents  to 
$1.25  jK-r  hour,  and  he  comjiared  the  responsibility  of  a 
conductor  with  the  foreman  of  a  shipyard  or  the  captain  of 
a  ship.  The  conductor,  he  said,  must  combine  the  qualifica- 
tions of  a  Chesterfield  or  a  diplomat  and  a  pugilist  and  is 
as  expo.sed  to  assault  as  a  policeman  and  on  his  feet  as  much 
as  a  letter  carrier. 

In  conclusion  Mr.  Sheppard  asked  that  the  board  do  not 
s])end  too  much  time  in  trying  to  figure  the  probable  cost  of 
the  wage  increa.se  on  the  ground  that  it  would  be  impossible 
to  a.scertain  it  accurately  in  advance  and  that  the  railroads 
will  be  called  upon  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
to  rej)ort  the  exact  cost  after  the  wages  have  been  put  into 
effect. 

Railroad  Did  Not  Delay  Proceedings 

E.  T.  Whiter  asked  permission  to  make  a  statement  in  reply 
to  statements  made  on  behalf  of  the  labor  leaders  indicating 
that  the  railroads  were  seeking  to  delay  the  proceedings.  He 
said  that  the  railroads  are  in  no  way  responsible  for  any  delay 
that  may  have  elapsed  because  their  officers  were  government 
officers  and  the  railroads  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  data  necessary  for  the  determination  of  wages, 
except  as  they  were  given  orders  from  Washington.  Many 
railroads,  he  said,  do  not  yet  know  what  is  contained  in  the 
requests  made  by  the  labor  organizations,  because  they  were 
submitted  to  Wa.shington  and  only  a  few  of  the  railroad 
officers  had  been  called  into  consultation  on  them. 

W.  N.  Doak  said  that  he  had  not  intended  to  blame  the 
railroads  for  the  delay  since  the  demands  were  presented,  but 
that  nearly  a  year  has  elapsed  since  they  were  presented  to 
the  Railroad  Administration  and  the  employees  were  anxious 
to  avoid  any  further  delays. 

Chairman  Barton  of  the  board  said  the  railroads  might 
furnish  copies  of  their  proposed  forms  for  the  collection  of 
statistical  data  and  that  copies  should  be  furnished  the  other 
side  for  criticism  or  suggestion. 

Warren  S.  Stone 

^^'arren  S.  Stone,  grand  chief  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Loco- 
motive Engineers,  on  April  23  submitted  to  the  board  a  pro- 
posed scale  for  engineers  ranging  from  $8  to  $9  a  day  in 
passenger  service,  with  a  minimum  daily  guaranty  of  $8.75; 
from  $8.34  to  $10.26  in  freight  .service,  with  an  addition  of 
64  cents  for  local  or  way  freight  service;  and  from  $8  to 
$9.32  for  yard  service.  The  rates  vary  according  to  the 
engine,  the  highest  rates  being  for  Mallets.  He  said  that 
according  to  the  Railroad  Administration  statistics  the  aver- 
age passenger  engineer  in  July,  1919,  had  averaged  $256.41, 
as  compared  with  $186.02  in  1917,  an  increase  of  37.8  per 
cent,  but  that  these  figures  were  too  high.  For  freight  service 
the  average  was  $223.86,  as  compared  with  $175.55,  aai 
increase  of  27.5  per  cent,  which  he  said  was  approximately 
correct.  For  yard  service  the  figures  showed  an  average  of 
$175.14,  as  compared  with  $148.62,  an  increase  of  17.4  per 
cent,  which  he  said  was  too  high. 

Mr.  Stone  said  he  had  participated  in  the  making  of  engi- 
neers" schedules  from  the  first  and  that  the  engineers  had 
alwavs  received  the  highest  rates  paid  to  any  railroad  em- 
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ployees,  but  tliat  under  federal  control  the  firemen  had  in 
some  cases  received  more  than  the  engineer  on  the  same 
engine.  The  differential  had  been  partially  restored  under 
a  later  order,  and  he  asked  that  the  former  differential  in 
dollars  and  cents  be  preserved. 

The  board  will  be  told,  Mr.  Stone  said,  that  many  roads 
are  bankrupt  and  cannot  pay  increased  wages,  but  he  asserted 
that  they  are  mostly  controlled  by  roads  that  do  pay,  and  he 
cited  various  court  decisions  to  the  effect  that  employees  have 
the  first  claim  on  railroad  earnings  whether  or  not  the  road 
is  a  paying  investment.  He  also  said  the  board  would  be 
told  of  instances  wh^e  engineers  receive  large  earnings,  but 
that  these  cases  are  exceptional  and  indicate  that  men  are 
crowding  two  or  three  years  of  life  into  one,  whereas  the  cost 
to  the  railroad  is  no  greater  when  an  engineer  makes  big 
mileage  than  if  the  work  were  divided  between  two  or  three 
men. 

"I  have  never  dwelt  very  largely  on  the  cost  of  living  in 
making  wage  schedules,"  Mr.  Stone  said.  "The  cost  of 
living,  beyond  the  question  of  a  bare  existence,  is  what  the 
individual  man  chooses  to  make  it  for  himself,  and  the  mere 
cost  of  living  should  not  fix  a  man's  wage.  The  wage  ought 
to  be  fixed  so  it  would  be  an  incentive  to  a  higher  standard 
of  citizenship  and  a  higher  standard  of  home  life. 

"I  do  not  believe  the  mere  question  of  wages  is  going  to 
solve  this  present  economic  condition.  We  all  know  what  a 
hopeless  muddle  the  government  has  made  trying  to  stop 
profiteering  and  reduce  the  cost  of  living.  I  believe  if  the 
President  had  retained  his  health  we  would  have  a  different 
condition  today.  Some  remedy  has  to  be  found  different 
from  the  question  of  wages  alone  if  we  are  going  to  exist  as 
a  nation.  First  of  all  I  am  an  American  citizen  and  after 
that  a  so-called  labor  leader.  This  thing  cannot  go  on,  and 
with  this  constant  climbing  spiral  cost  of  living  and  wages 
trying  to  catch  up  and  never  quite  doing  it  there  is  a  smash 
on  ahead  somewhere." 

Mr.  Stone  added  that  if  wages  are  increased  it  will  be 
merely  an  excuse  for  the  "profiteers"  to  pass  the  amount  on 
to  the  consumer  fivefold,  but  when  pressed  by  members  of 
the  board  for  the  remedy  Mr.  Stone  said  he  had  no  solution 
except  "stop  profiteering." 

"I  haven't  any  solution,  I  say  to  you  frankly,"  he  replied. 
"I  do  not  believe  an  increase  in  wages  alone  is  going  to  solve 
this  problem.  We  have  got  to  find  a  way  to  curb  this  profiteer- 
ing." 

Speaking  of  the  hazard  of  the  occupation,  Mr.  Stone  said 
that  "from  the  time  a  man  comes  to  us  until  we  pay  his 
insurance,  either  through  death  or  disability,  the  average 
term  of  insured  life  is  11  years  and  7  days,"  and  "out  of 
100  men  who  start  as  firemen  but  17  ever  become  engineers, 
and  out  of  every  100  who  become  engineers  only  6  get  to  a 
passenger  engine."  "It  is  the  survival  of  the  fittest,"  he  said, 
"and  takes  the  cream  out  of  a  man's  life,  from  the  age  of 
30  to  45." 

He  said  the  engineer  on  the  Congressional  Limited  from 
Washington  to  Jersey  City,  about  229  miles,  has  to  observe 
678  signals,  or  2  a  minute,  and  that  the  engineer  on  the 
Twentieth  Century  between  Cleveland  and  Buffalo  runs  181 
miles  in  184  minutes.  "No  wage  you  could  pay  a  man  would 
recompense  him  for  that  kind  of  driving,"  Mr.  Stone  said. 

Referring  to  items  of  expense,  Mr.  Stone  told  the  board 
that  a  suit  of  overalls  that  used  to  cost  $2.50  to  $3.50  now 
costs  $9. 

"A  man  who  works  for  a  railroad  never  gets  too  much 
pay,"  he  continued,  "and  the  engineers  haven't  received 
enough.  Skilled  mechanics  are  now  getting  almost  double 
what  the  engineer  gets,  and  common  labor  as  much.  I  haven't 
tried  to  figure  the  cost  of  the  increased  wages,  but  I  have 
wondered  what  the  cost  would  be  if  we  do  not  find  some  solu- 
tion for  the  present  indu.strial  unrest.  We  are  facing  the 
most  critical  time  in  the  history  of  our  country.     I  think  it 


would  be  much  better  for  this  board  to  take  the  necessary 
time  to  hand  down  a  just  and  equitable  decision  than  to 
undertake  to  pass  snap  judgment,  but  it  should  give  some 
relief  as  speedily  as  pos.sible." 

!Mr.  Stone  said  he  could  prepare  a  schedule  for  engineers 
on  one  sheet  of  paper.  "There  are  four  fundamental  prin- 
ciples," he  said;  "the  rest  is  all  trimmings.  The  schedules 
contain  a  lot  of  fake  rules  that  take  a  lot  of  time  of  the  oper- 
ating officials  and  of  committees  and  are  a  very  expensive 
luxury  at  the  best  for  both  sides.  If  we  had  showii  the  acu- 
men of  the  shop  crafts  and  had  a  standard  national  schedule 
for  all  roads  1  think  we  would  have  improved  our  condition 
a  lot." 

Timothy  Shea 

Timothy  Shea,  assistant  president  of  the  Brotlierhood  of 
Locomotive  Firemen  &  Enginemen,  told  the  board  on  April 
24  that  the  lesson  to  be  learned  from  the  steel,  coal  and  rail- 
road strikes  was  that  "men  will  not  work  when  they  cannot 
live  decently  on  the  wages  they  are  paid."  When  he  had 
urged  the  striking  railroad  men  in  the  Eastern  terminals  to 
return  to  their  jobs,  Mr.  Shea  said,  their  almost  universal 
justification  for  going  on  strike  was,  "We  and  our  families 
were  starving  at  work;  we  could  not  keep  our  children  in 
.school,  and  we  decided  we  might  just  as  well  starve  not 
working." 

^Ir.  Shea  presented  the  demands  of  tlie  firemen  and  hostlers 
for  a  basic  wage  of  $6.50  per  day,  with  differentials  for 
responsibilty,  skill,  experience  and  the  increase  in  the  cost 
of  living  since  the  demands  were  first  presented  last  June. 
No  other  basis  of  compensation  than  this  would  be  acceptable, 
he  said,  and  he  warned  the  board  against  the  dangers  inci- 
dent to  further  delays  in  settling  the  wage  demands  of  rail- 
way workers. 

Mr.  Shea  discussed  the  increase  in  the  cost  of  living  and 
the  failure  of  the  government  to  bring  about  price  reductions, 
and  introduced  a  large  number  of  statistical  exhibits  in  sup- 
port of  his  views,  but  the  burden  of  his  argument  was  on  the 
importance  of  the  establishment  of  the  principle  of  the  living 
wage. 

"This  principle  has  already  been  officially  and  authorita- 
tively recognized,"  said  Mr.  Shea.  "As  a  war-time  measure 
it  received  the  support  of  the  federal  government  in  President 
Wilson's  proclamation  creating  the  National  War  Labor 
Board.  At  Paris,  in  negotiating  the  treat}'  of  peace  after  the 
war,  this  same  principle  received  the  sanction  of  the  enlight- 
ened opinion  of  the  civilized  world,  and  the  guarantee  of  a 
living  wage  for  industrial  workers  was  embodied  in  the  so- 
called  labor  provisions  of  the  final  draft  of  the  treaty  of 
peace.  It  was  recognized  and  accepted  as  fundamental  by 
the  majority  report  of  the  President's  Coal  Commission,  which 
says  that  'in  arriving  at  the  present  wage  award  we  were 
guided  by  the  principle  that  every  industry  must  support  its 
workers  in  accordance  with  the  American  standard  of  living.' 
A  further  sanction  of  the  principle  was  given  in  a  clear-cut 
and  unequivocal  form  by  the  Industrial  Conference  recently 
called  by  President  Wilson  for  the  purpose  of  formulating 
a  constructive  program  for  regulating  industrial  relations 
and  bringing  about  a  greater  measure  of  industrial  peace." 

Averaging  the  estimates  of  various  authorities  on  the  budget 
requirements  for  a  living  wage,  Mr.  Shea  said  this  necessi- 
tated an  annual  income  of  approximately  $2,250.  As  to  the 
importance  of  immediate  action  Mr.  Shea  said: 

"When  our  country  was  at  war  we  were  asked  to  be  patri- 
otic and  bear  as  best  we  might  with  an  inadequate  wage  in 
the  face  of  constantly  increasing  costs  of  living.  Last  August, 
when  we  had  waited  almost  a  year  after  the  armistice  for 
relief  that  seemed  as  remote  as  peace  itself,  we  urged  our 
necessities  and  we  were  asked  to  be  patient  and  promised  that 
the  government  would  see  that  living  costs  came  down. 

"We  have  been   patriotic.     We   have  been  patient.     We 
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were  patriotic  while  the  tlioii.-^unds  and  tens  of  tliou.sand.s  of 
war  millionaires  were  In-inR  created.  We  have  been  patient 
wliile  the  proliteer.^^  liave  pau.sed  in  their  orj^y  of  spending 
ill-gotten  gain.s  only  long  enough  to  .skyrcxket  jiricws  still 
higlier  and  make  a  mockery  of  our  government'.^  promi.sc  that 
living  ca-^t-s  would  l)e  reduced. 

"Gentlemen,  the  time  lia.s  come  when  our  people  say  they 
will  no  longer  he  |iatriotic  only  to  l)e  plundered,  nor  patient 
only  to  l>e  paujierized.  Tiiey  have  learned  I)y  l)itter  experi- 
ence tliat  their  landlords  are  not  'patriotic'  and  that  their 
grtx'ers  are  not  'patient.'  They  arc  fed  up  on  promises,  and 
they  are  dead,  dog-tired  of  delays. 

"Tile  railroad  men  of  the  United  States  arc  American.s — 
don't  forget  that.  They  arc  jiroud  of  their  country  and  proud 
of  its  institutions.  They  believe  in  them.  But  to  them  jus- 
tice is  just  as  precious  as  lil)erty,  and  that  is  all  that  they 
arc  asking  at  the  hands  of  tiiis  board — justice  and  a  square 
deal  without  furtiier  delay." 

Mr.  Shea  .said  he  had  failed  to  discover  any  I.  W.  W.'s  or 
bolsheviks  among  the  strikers,  l)Ut  that  many  of  tlicm  were 
cx-soldiers. 

From  an  e.xiiibit  showing  the  earnings  and  expenses  of 
firemen  on  21  roads  for  three  months  in  1919  he  .said  the 
men  "were  going  behind  every  month  from  $5  to  $100."  The 
weighted  average  wage  of  firemen  now,  he  said,  is  $4.41  a 
day  for  passenger  service,  $4.72  for  freight  service  and  S4.23 
for  yard  service,  or  an  average  of  $4.48  for  all  firemen,  and 
this  represents  an  increase  since  1915  of  $1.44  a  day,  or  47.4 
per  cent,  whereas  he  figured  the  increase  in  the  cost  of  living 
as  97  per  c;^nt.  Therefore,  he  said,  the  present  rates  should 
be  increased  one-third  to  restore  the  pre-war  status,  and  he 
also  contended  that  (here  should  be  a  further  increa.se  to  make 
up  for  the  accumulated  deficiency  cf  the  past  four  years. 
During  the  war,  he  said,  the  men  made  up  for  the  fact  that 
their  wagf-s  were  not  keeping  pace  with  tlie  cost  of  living  by 
working  overtime,  but  when  the  traffic  fell  off  after  the  armis- 
'tice  that  opportunity  was  denied  them.  "The  time  has  ar- 
rived." he  said,  "when  a  man  should  be  able  to  maintain  an 
American  .standard  of  living  by  working  eight  hours  a  day 
and  the  basic  wage  should  be  sufficient  without  overtime." 

After  discussing  various  living  budgets  that  had  been  com- 
piled by  various  authorities,  Mr.  Shea  said  that  the  Itast  a 
fireman  ought  to  have  would  be  $2,500  a  year  and  that  his 
scale,  with  the  addition  of  about  15  per  cent  for  the  increase 
in  the  cost  of  living  since  it  was  made  up,  would  produce 
about  that  amount.  He  also  asked  the  elimination  of  differ- 
entials between  the  rates  for  oil-burning  and  electric  locomo- 
tives and  coal-burning  locomotives,  or  on  account  of  labor- 
saving  devices,  such  as  stokers,  on  the  ground  that  although 
they  mav  reduce  the  physical  labor  they  require  a  knowledge 
of  complicated  mechanical  appliances  and  increase  the  rcspon- 
sibilitv.  He  said  the  time  is  past  when  the  work  of  a  fire- 
man should  be  considered  in  terms  of  physical  labor,  because 
the  mechanical  appliances  and  the  longer  time  required  for 
promotion  from  fireman  to  engineer  have  changed  the  posi- 
tion of  fireman  from  that  of  an  apprentice  to  a  distinct  trade. 
Also,  he  argued,  a  fireman  has  only  his  time  to  sell,  and  it 
is  worth  just  as  much  to  him  even  if  he  does  less  physical 
work  in  a  day. 

Labor  Saving  Devices 

'Sir.  Shea's  testimony  covered  three  days.  On  the  third 
day  he  took  up  his  demand  for  the  installation  of  labor- 
saving  devices,  such  as  automatic  stokers,  mechanical  coal- 
producers,  fire-door  openers  and  grate  shakers,  on  locomo- 
tives over  200,000  lb.  on  drivers,  with  an  alternative  that 
two  firemen  be  employed  on  such  engines.  He  said  he  had 
asked  the  director  general  to  have  all  coal-burning  locomo- 
t'vss  over  175,000  lb.  equipped  with  stokers,  but  that  it  had 
been  decided  it  was  necessary  to  get  the  consent  of  the  cor- 
porations, and  little  had  been  accomplished.     Mr.  Shea  said 


that  it  is  "almost  beyond  piiy.sical  endurance  for  one  man  to 
fire  a  large  nKxiern  locomotive,"  and  he  argued  that  an  extra 
fireman  would  prevent  delays  and  save  overtime  for  the  entire 
crew  enougii  to  more  than  pay  the  wages  of  the  extra  man. 
He  also  asked  that  firemen  be  relieved  of  such  work  as  clean- 
ing locomotives,  cleaning  fires,  breaking  up  or  loading  coal 
and  otlier  such  incidental  work  on  railroads  where  they  have 
not  already  l)een  relieved.  A  question  was  raised  as  to  the 
power  of  the  board  to  order  the  installation  of  new  devices. 

W.  S.  Carter 

\\'.  S.  Carter,  president  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive 
Firemen  and  I'^nginemen,  who  was  director  of  the  Division 
of  Labor  of  tiie  Railroad  .\dmini.stration,  said  in  part: 

"I  desire  to  register  my  most  solemn  protest  against  what 
appears  to  l>e  a  conspiracy  to  coerce  and  intimidate  this 
board  into  denying  railroad  workers  the  wage  increases  to 
which  they  arc  entitled  by  every  consideration  of  justice  and 
fair  dealing.  From  the  beginning  the  press  has  been  full 
of  the  idea  that  to  raise  the  pay  of  railroad  men  will  neces- 
sitate an  immediate  further  advance  in  the  cost  of  living 
and  be  simply  another  step  in  the  so-called  vicious  circle 
of  raising  prices.  There  has  been  so  much  of  this  that  it 
amounts  to  a  conspiracy,  if  it  is  not  actually  that,  and  I  pro- 
test that  it  shall  no  ebe  permitted  to  render  abortive  our 
efforts  to  secure  for  the  men,  women  and  children  we  repre- 
sent the  relief  that  has  been  denied  them  for  10  long  months. 

"The  general  acceptance  of  this  vicious  circle  lie  is  abun- 
dant evidence  that  the  American  people  do  like  to  be  hum- 
bugged. To  accept  it  is  to  believe  that  American  labor  is 
in  a  conspiracy  to  boost  prices.  If  it  is  true,  we  are  either 
criminals  or  criminally  ignorant,  and  to  say  that  we  are  the 
one  or  the  other  is  an  insult  to  the  aspirations  and  intelligence 
of  working  men  and  women.  We  are  not  asking  more  money 
just  to  ease  the  itching  palms  of  profiteers.  We  are  not 
merely  after  more  dollars  in  the  pay  envelope,  but,  rather, 
we  are  seeking  more  and  better  food,  clothing  and  housing, 
and  a  shave  of  the  reasonable  comforts  of  life,  in  exchange 
for  what  is  in  the  pay  envelope. 

"Mr.  Chairman,  our  jails  could  and  should  be  filled  with 
Shylocks  of  trade  whose  crimes  have  been  committed  in  the 
name  of  increased  labor  costs. 

"I  urge  this  board,  when  it  has  determined  the  amount 
of  increase  dwages  railroad  labor  shall  receive,  to  ascertain 
and  inform  the  public  exactly  how  much  that  increase  should 
affect  th  eprices  of  all  the  principal  commodities  when  rail- 
road rates  presumably  have  been  raised  to  meet  the  increased 
labor  cost.  We  want  the  American  people  to  know  the  truth 
about  this.  We  want  to  protect  the  public  against  a  tW- 
dollar  raise  in  the  price  of  a  suit  of  clothes  on  the  grounds 
that  railroad  workers  have  been  given  higher  wages,  when 
as  a  matter  of  fact  the  increased  cost  of  that  suit  of  clothes 
incident  to  increased  pay  to  railroad  workers  is  only  two  or 
three  cents." 

Mr.  Carter's  argument  was  devoted  largely  to  the  relation 
of  railroad  labor  costs  to  freight  and  passenger  rates  and 
commodity  prices. 

'Tncreased  wage  payments  to  railroad  employees  have 
been  almost  imperceptible  in  their  effect  on  prices  and  may 
practically  be  dismissed  from  consideration  as  a  factor  in 
the  high  co.st  of  living,"  he  asserted.  "If  the  rates  of  pay 
to  all  employees  were  increased  100  per  cent  the  addition  to 
the  average  commodity  value  of  each  ton  of  freight  trans- 
ported would  be  less  than  one  per  cent.  Doubling  the  wages 
o  fall  employees,  in  other  words,  adding  100  per  cent  to  rail- 
road labor  casts,  would  add  only  88  cents  to  each  $100  of 
freight  transported. 

"Although  the  average  commodity  value  of  each  ton  of 
freight  originated  from  1914  to  1919  increased  $63  or  114 
per  cent,  the  freight  charges  per  ton  originated  increased  only 
80  cents.     In  other  words,  the  commodities  which  in   1914 
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sold  at  an  average  price  of  $56  per  ton  could  have  been  sold 
for  $56.80  per  ton  in  1919  without  any  curtailment  of  profit 
from  additional  freight  charges. 

"To  illu.strate  further,  in  1914  a  suit  of  clothes  from  one 
of  the  Chicago  factories  selling  at  retail  for  $30,  was  carried 
from  Chicago  to  Los  Angeles  for  16^/2  cents.  The  price  of 
a  similar  suit  in  1919  was  about  $50,  an  increase  of  $20,  al- 
tliough  the  freight  rate  on  the  2.200-mile  haul  had  gone  up 
onl}-  5.6  cents.  If  the  rates  of  pay  of  all  employees  were  in- 
creased 50  per  cent  the  additional  freight  charges  on  a  similar 
haul  would  not  exceed  4  cents  or  eight-hundredths  of  one  per 
cent  of  the  price  of  a  similar  suit  of  clothes  to  the  consumer. 

"In  1914  shoes  manufactured  in  New  England  were  ship- 
ped from  Boston  to  Key  West  at  a  cost  of  4.8  cents  per  pair. 
In  1919  the  freight  rate  was  only  nine-tenths  of  one  cent 
higher  or  5.7  cents  per  pair,  although  the  price  of  these  shoes 
had  advanced  to  $10,  an  increase  of  $5  per  pair,  or  100  per 
cent.  Of  this  increase  in  prices,  additional  freight  charges 
on  the  finished  product  represented  only  two-tenths  of  one 
per  cent,  an  amount  of  negligible  importance  if  it  had  all 
Ijeen  paid  to  labor.  The  rates  of  pay  of  all  railroad  employees 
could  be  doubled,  in  short,  without  perceptibly  affecting  the 
price  of  such  staple  commodities  as  shoes. 

"On  long  distance  hauls  of  from  750  to  3,000  miles  an 
increase  in  railroad  labor  costs  of  50  per  cent  could  involve 
in  increased  freight  charges  an  addition  to  prices  of  only  15 
cents  per  barrel  for  flour,  only  12  cents  per  pound  for  beef 
cattle,  less  than  two-tenths  of  one  cent  per  pound  for  beef, 
only  12  cents  each  for  typewriters,  only  50  cents  for  a  phono- 
graph, only  60  cents  per  bale  for  cotton,  only  10  cents  per 
100  pounds  for  copper,  only  40  cents  per  ton  for  bituminous 
coal,  only  60  cents  per  ton  for  anthracite  coal,  and  only  $5 
for  so  bulky  and  valuable  an  article  as  a  grand  piano.  As 
the  typical  ton  of  freight  moves  a  distance  of  less  than  300 
miles  the  addition  of  50  per  cent  to  railroad  lalior  costs  would 
increase  the  freight  charges  for  the  average  haul  only  about 
one-third  of  the  amounts  noted  above. 

"In  his  report  of  March  1,  1920,  the  director  general  of 
railroads  shows  that  there  would  have  been  no  loss  what- 
ever in  the  operation  of  the  railroads  up  to  October  31,  1919, 
if  the  principal  rate  increase  had  been  made  effective  Janu- 
an-  1.  1918.  when  the  principal  advances  were  made  in  op- 
erating costs,  instead  of  six  months  later.  But  for  the  coal 
strike  \vhich  caused  a  loss  of  $114,000,000,  the  steel  strike, 
the  slump  in  freight  traffic  occasioned  by  the  industrial  de- 
pression during  the  first  six  months  of  1919,  and  other  ab- 
normal conditions,  the  additional  operating  deficit  of  $234,- 
000,000  incurred  under  government  control  of  the  railroads 
would  practically  all  have  been  avoided. 

"The  average  increase  of  32  per  cent  in  freight  and  pas- 
senger rates  during  the  war  .shows  the  direct  cost  to  the  pub- 
lic, therefore,  under  normal  conditions,  not  only  of  the  wage 
advances  and  shorter  work  days  conceded  railroad  labor 
since  1914,  but  also  of  the  great  advance  in  the  price  of  all 
commodities  purchased  by  the  railroads  such  as  repair  ma- 
terial, coal,  oil,  etc.  The  increase  in  wholesale  prices  of  about 
112  per  cent  has  been  more  than  twice  as  great  as  the  per- 
centage of  increases  in  labor  costs  per  traffic  unit  and  more 
than  three  times  as  great  as  the  increase  in  freight  and  pas- 
senger rates." 

Board's  Relation  to  Outlaw  Strikers 

That  President  Wilson  intends  to  leave  the  entire  wage 
controversy  in  the  hands  of  the  Railroad  Labor  Board  was 
announced  at  the  White  House  on  April  22  after  officer?  of 
the  brotherhoods  had  called  on  Secretary  Tumulty  and  in- 
formed him  that  rumors  were  being  circulated  among  the 
striking  yardmen  in  Jersey  City  that  the  President  would 
intercede  on  behalf  of  the  strikers  with  the  board.  "The 
President  rests  the  entire  question  of  a  possible  adjustment 


of  the  demands  of  all  railway  workers  with  the  Railroad 
Labor  Board,"  Secretary  Tumulty  announced.  Some  repre- 
sentatives of  the  strikers  also  called  at  the  White  House  and 
were  given  a  similar  answer,  after  which  they  spoke  of  asking 
Congress  to  take  a  part  in  the  proceedings. 

The  President  is  said  to  have  ordered  an  investigation  of 
the  situation  in  tiie  New  York  district  by  the  Department 
of  Ju.stice. 

Numerous  representatives  of  the  "insurgents"  from  various 
districts  have  been  hanging  around  the  offices  of  the  labor 
board  and  attending  its  hearings  since  they  were  denied  a 
separate  hearing  on  the  ground  that  they  had  not  complied 
with  the  provisions  of  the  law,  and  they  have  been  doing  a 
good  deal  of  talking  to  newspaper  men  and  conferring  about 
organizing  a  new  union  or  unions,  but  there  are  several  among 
them  ambitious  of  being  officers  of  the  new  organization  and 
there  has  been  some  question  as  to  which  of  the  several  new 
organizations  formed  since  the  strike  would  be  taken  as  the 
nucleus  for  the  new  ones.  Meanwhile,  they  have  referred  to 
themselves  as  being  in  an  alliance,  except  for  those  who  went 
back  to  work.  A  delegation  from  Philadelphia  said  their 
followers  had  returned  to  work  and  asked  for  a  hearing 
before  the  board  on  the  ground  that  they  had  asked  the  rail- 
roads for  a  conference  and  had  received  no  reply.  They 
seemed  dissatisfied  with  the  brotherhood  leaders  and  said 
they  wished  to  ask  for  larger  increases  than  had  been  asked 
by  the  brotherhoods  or  by  the  Switchmen's  Union,  which  is 
now  frequently  referred  to  as  "one  of  the  five  transportation 
brotherhoods"  even  by  officers  of  the  "big  four." 

Some  of  the  leaders  of  the  men  who  had  left  the  service 
in  New  York  and  New  Jersey  left  Wa.shington  on  April  21 
with  the  intention  of  advising  their  followers  to  return  to 
work  and  leaving  their  case  to  be  presented  to  the  board  by 
the  brotherhood  officers,  but  when  they  reached  New  York 
and  were  informed  that  the  managers  had  refused  to  take 
them  back  with  full  seniority  rights  many  of  them  returned 
to  Washington,  announcing  their  intention  of  "fighting  to  a 
fini.sh." 

Some  of  these  men  said  that  they  were  perfectly  willing 
to  return  to  work  and  await  the  action  of  the  board  as 
soon  as  they  saw  it  begin  to  function  at  the  public  hearing 
that  began  on  April  19,  but  that  they  had  been  unwilling  to 
do  so  at  the  time  set  by  the  railroad  ultimatum  before  they 
actually  saw  the  board  begin  to  take  up  the  wage  case.  Many 
of  them  insisted  that  they  were  not  disloyal  to  the  unions  and 
that  they  were  not  strikers  but  had  "gone  on  a  vacation"  by 
way  of  protest  because  of  the  delay  in  getting  action  on  their 
wage  demands.  Some  of  them  felt  that  they  had  forced  the 
expedited  action  to  get  the  board  started,  and  were  veni^  much 
surprised  at  being  denied  a  hearing. 

The  board  on  April  24  announced  its  decision  not  to  grant 
the  application  of  the  Cleveland  Yardmen's  Association  for 
a  hearing  on  the  ground  that  it  had  not  complied  with  the 
terms  of  tlie  law  and  the  conditions  prescribed  by  the  board, 
and  on  April  26  a  similar  decision  was  announced  as  to  the 
Kansas  City  Yardmen's  Association.  A  similar  decision  was 
later  announced  as  to  employees  on  the  Pennsylvania,  Balti- 
more &  Ohio  and  Philadelphia  &  Reading  lines,  represented 
by  George  F.  Koehl,  chairman;  employees  in  the  Pittsburgh 
territory  represented  by  George  W.  Yount,  and  the  Chicago 
Express  &  Freight  Handlers'  Union. 

In  reply  to  telegrams  received  from  chambers  of  commerce 
and  other  commercial  organizations,  the  board  on  April  26 
sent  a  telegram  saying  it  was  proceeding  with  all  diligence 
in  an  effort  to  effect  an  early  adjustment. 

Chairman  Barton  said  on  Tuesday  that  the  board  had 
under  consideration  the  question  as  to  whether  representa- 
tives of  the  short  lines  and  others  not  represented  by  the 
managers'  committee  should  be  asked  to  appear  before  the 
board. 
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The  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company  on  April  23  in- 
stitiilod  niMiul.inui.s  proicodini;^  in  llu-  Supriine  Court  of  the 
District  of  Cohiinl)ia  to  compel  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  to  correct  its  valuations  of  the  Texas  Midland 
and  Kansas  City  Soutliern  railways,  and  to  report  the  values 
of  tclcKraph  lines  along  the  right  of  way  of  the  railways  as 
the  property  of  the  telegraph  companies  instead  of  including 
them  ill  the  railway  valuation. 

The  Southeastern  Demurrage  &  Storage  Bureau  has  hcen 
organized,  with  headquarters  at  Atlanta,  Ga.  V.  M.  Hardin, 
formerly  assistant  manager  of  the  Southern  Freight  Inspec- 
tion Bureau,  is  manager.  About  sixty  roads  are  represented. 
Prior  to  the  federal  control  of  railroads  there  were  seven  de- 
murrage bureaus  in  southeastern  territory,  but  during?  the 
war  all  of  them  were  merged  in  the  Southern  Freight  In- 
spection  Rureau.     This  merger  is  now  dissolved. 

Trainmen  and  enginemen  employed  on  the  Sonora  division 
of  the  Southern  Pacific  of  Mexico  went  on  strike  on  April  3, 
completely  tying  up  traffic  on  its  lines  in  the  state  of  So- 
nora. Mexico.  On  April  9,  the  Sonora  State  government 
seized  the  road  and  since  that  time  has  been  operating  it, 
running  for  the  most  part  military  trains.  The  employees 
left  their  work  in  spite  of  an  injunction  issued  at  the  instance 
of  President  Carranza  by  the  Mexican  Federal  Court.  The 
railroad,  according  to  press  despatches,  is  still  practically 
idle  as  far  south  as  Mazatlan,  Mex. 

The  National  Safety  Council,  in  its  campaign  to  prevent 
hi.Gfhway  crossing  accidents,  recently  promulgated  a  question- 
naire to  be  forwarded  to  railroads  throughout  the  country 
requesting  information  as  to  the  success  or  failure  of  the 
"Nine  Second  Whistle  Code"  which  was  adopted  as  a  stand- 
ard crossing  whistle  several  years  ago  by  the  Chicago  & 
North  Western,  and  which  is  now  in  more  or  less  general 
use.  A  tabulation  of  the  information  received  on  the  ques- 
tionnaire will  be  made  by  the  Safety  Council  and  forwarded 
to  all  members  of  the  Steam  Railroad  Section. 

Signal    Engineers'  Meeting 

The  New  York  Sectional  Committee  of  the  Signal  Division,  of 
the  American  Railroad  Association,  will  hold  a  meeting  at  Hotel 
McAlpin,  34th  street.  New  York  City,  on  Thursday  evening, 
May  20.  A.  H.  Rudd.  chief  signal  engineer  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania, will  read  a  paper  on  li.ght  signals. 

Progress  in  Valuation 

In  a  report  issued  on  .April  15  by  Frederick  H.  Lee,  secretary 
of  the  Presidents'  Conference  Committee  on  Federal  Valuation, 
the  statement  is  made  that  although  no  tentative  valuations  have 
been  served  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  since  the 
8th  of  November,  151  preliminary  engineering,  167  land  and  53 
accounting  reports  have  been  tendered  to  the  carriers  for  exami- 
nation. 

A.  S.  C.  E.  Question  3  Fails  of  Adoption 

Although  no  public  announcement  has  been  made  of  the  vote 
on  the  questionnaire  submitted  to  its  members  by  the  American 
Society  of  Civil  Engineers  asking  for  an  expression  of  opinion 
regarding  a  number  of  points  raised  by  the  report  of  the  De- 
velopment Committee,  it  is  understood  that  Question  3,  relating 
to  the  formation  of  a  large  organization  of  all  engineering  socie- 
ties to  handle  other  than  technical  matters,  failed  of  adoption  by 
a  small  majority.  This  question  has  been  the  source  of  active 
discussion  which  developed  marked  differences  of  opinion.  It  is 
understood  that  a  generally  favorable  attitude  was  expressed  on 
most  of  the  other  questions. 


A.  R.  E.  E.  To  Meet  at  Atlantic  City 

The  semi-annual  meeting  of  the  Association  of  Railway  Elec- 
trical I'.ngincers  will  be  held  at  ihe  Ihjtel  Dermis,  Atlantic  City, 
on  June  14.  'i'lie  meeting  will  be  called  lo  order  at  9  a.  m. 
Progress  reports  will  be  presented  by  the  following  committees: 

Trucks  atul  tractors;  electric  welding;  illumination;  train  light- 
ing e(|uipment  and  practice;  railway  stationary  power  plants;  elec- 
tric head  lights;  electrification;  electric  repair  shop  facilities  and 
equipment. 

Mechanical  Section  Scholarships 

Two  of  the  four  scholarships  at  Stevens  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology, which  the  Mechanical  Section  of  the  American  Rail- 
road Association  offers  to  sons  of  members  of  the  section, 
will  be  vacant  in  June.  These  scholarships  cover  the  regular 
tuition  charges  for  a  four-year  course,  leading  to  the  degree 
of  mechanical  engineer.  The  course  offered  also  includes  in- 
struction in  electrical,  civil  and  other  branches  of  engineer- 
ing. -Applications  should  be  in  the  hands  of  V.  R.  Haw- 
thorne, secretary,  Chicago,  not  later  than  June  15.  In  case 
there  are  more  than  two  applicants  the  scholarships  will  be 
given  to  the  two  passing  the  entrance  examination  with  the 
highest  standing.  Full  information  will  be  supplied  by  the 
secretary  upon  application. 

Parmelee  Drivers  Strike  at  Chicago 

Parmelee  Transfer  Company  drivers  at  Chicago,  number- 
ing 700,  struck  on  April  24  and  immediately  tied  up  the  bag- 
gage transfer  business  in  that  city.  As  a  result  of  the  strike 
thousands  of  travelers  have  been  forced  to  carry  their  own 
baggage  between  stations  and  to  hotels.  Passengers  were 
transferred  from  one  station  to  another  in  taxicabs  hired  by 
the  company,  while  three  baggage  cars  were  used  in  de- 
livering baggage  to  the  various  stations  via  the  Belt  Line 
Railroad.  The  men  struck  after  their  demands  for  increases 
of  from  55  to  75  per  cent  were  refused.  They  were  getting 
40  cents  an  hour  and  averaged,  with  Sunday  work  and  over- 
time, from  $140  to  $165  a  month,  according  to  Charles  A. 
McCulloch,  president  of  the  company. 

Mr.  McAdoo's  View 

W.  G.  McAdoo,  former  director  general  of  Railroads,  in  a 
reply  to  a  questionnaire  sent  to  presidential  candidates  by  the 
National  Board  of  Farm  Organizations,  says : 

"While  I  think  that  the  Esch-Cummins  bill  should  be  given  a 
fair  trial,  I  am  sura  that  it  does  not  and  cannot  settle  the  railroad 
problem  because  it  does  not  reach  the  fundamentals. 

"Private  ownership  is  on  trial  and  if  the  railroads  now  fail 
to  provide  the  facilities  and  service  demanded  by  the  growing 
needs  of  the  American  public  the  problem  must  be  grappled  with 
vigorously  and  intelligently  until  the  right  solution  is  found.  If 
satisfactory  service  is  not  rendered  under  private  control  within 
a  reasonable  time,  we  shall  not  have  to  wait  two  years  before 
the  question  is  reopened — it  will  reopen  itself  just  as  soon  as 
the  American  people  are  convinced  that  private  control  is  un- 
equal to  the  task." 

Railroad  Appropriation  Bill  Passed 

The  deficiency  appropriation  bill  carrying  $300,000,000 
appropriation  for  the  Railroad  Administration  was  passed  by 
the  Senate  on  April  27,  with  an  amendment  designed  to  pro- 
tect the  interest  of  the  short  lines  that  were  relinquished 
from  federal  control  and  that  thought  they  were  to  be  reim- 
bursed, under  the  provisions  of  the  transportation  act,  for 
deficits  or  decreases  in  their  operating  income  during  the 
period  of  federal   control.     The   Interstate   Commerce   Com- 
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mission,  however,  interpreted  this  provision  as  applying  only 
to  roads  that  had  a  deficit.  The  appropriation  bill,  as  passed 
by  the  House,  contained  a  provision  for  the  deduction  of 
such  sums  as  may  be  due  from  such  carriers  to  the  govern- 
ment on  account  of  traffic  balances  or  other  indebtedness, 
and  the  Senate  inserted  vi^ords  to  indicate  that  the  deductions 
shall  be  made  from  the  amount  of  the  "deficit  or  decrease" 
in  railway  operating  income. 


principal  address  was  given  by  Dr.  Theodore  G.  Scares,  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago,  on  the  application  of  engineering  to  the  vari- 
ous activities  of  life.  Short  talks  were  also  given  by  Arthur  P. 
Davis,  president  American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers ;  Arthur 
Thatcher,  director,  American  Institute  of  Mining  and  Metal- 
lurgical Engineers;  Fred  J.  Miller,  president,  American  Society 
of  Mechanical  Engineers,  and  Calvert  Townley,  president,  Amer- 
ican Institute  of  Electrical  Engineers. 


Louisville  &  Nashville  Experimenting  with  Wireless 

The  LouisviUe  &  Nashville  is  experimenting  with  wireless 
telegraph  for  the  purpose  of  reaching  division  headquarters 
located  along  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  from  the  general  offices  at 
Louisville.  Certain  sections  in  this  area  are  subject  to  storms 
which  appear  with  more  or  less  intensity  each  year,  and 
which  cause  considerable  damage  not  only  to  the  telephone 
and  telegraph  lines  but  to  the  railroad  itself.  The  loss  of 
land  communication  is  a  serious  detriment  to  the  assembling 
of  material  for  prompt  repairs  after  such  storms  and  strenu- 
ous efforts  have  been  made  to  maintain  telephone  and  tele- 
graph service  on  pole  lines  with  varying  success. 

It  is  expected  that  if  the  wireless  is  successful,  stations  will 
be  installed  in  the  storm  district  around  New  Orleans  and 
Bay  St.  Louis,  which  will  communicate  direct  with  the  gen- 
eral offices  at  Louisville.  This  service  will  also  be  of  as- 
sistance in  handling  ordinary  message  business,  relieving  the 
congested  conditions  of  the  wires.  The  practicability  of 
radio  communication  for  this  purpose  has  not  been  thor- 
oughly demonstrated  as  yet,  as  the  weather  effects  on  wire- 
less constitute  an  interference  which  it  may  not  be  possible 
to  eliminate.  The  equipment  being  used  is  of  the  dePorest 
type,  long  distance  service,  with  which  no  difficulty  has  been 
experienced  in  reading  European  and  South  American 
stations. 

Proposed  National  Council  of  Engineers 

L.  C.  Marburg,  secretary  of  the  ''Joint  Conference  Com- 
mittee" representing  the  four  leading  engineering  societies, 
has  issued  a  call  for  a  conference  to  be  held  at  Washington, 
D.  C,  on  June  3  and  4,  to  take  action  on  the  resolution,  which 
was  adopted  last  January,  looking  to  the  formation  of  a  na- 
tional association  of  engineering  organizations  for  the  pur- 
pose of  facilitating  imited  action  in  local  questions  of  public 
welfare   and  other  matters  of  common  interest. 

The  leaders  in  this  movement  are  the  four  committees 
appointed  by  the  four  associations,  as  follows:  for  the  Amer- 
ican Society  of  Civil  Engineers,  Richard  L.  Humphrye  (chair- 
man), George  G.  Anderson  and  Gardner  S.  Williams;  for  the 
American  Institute  of  Mining  and  Metallurgical  Engineers, 
Joseph  W.  Richards  (chairman),  Philip  N.  Moore,  John  V. 
W.  Reynders  and  Allen  H.  Rogers;  for  the  American  .Society 
of  Mechanical  Engineers,  L.  C.  Marburg  (chairman),  L.  P. 
Breckenridge,  E.  S.  Carman  and  D.  S.  Kimball;  for  the 
American  Institute  of  Electrical  Engineers,  Charles  F.  Scott 
(chairman),   L.  T.   Robinson  and  Calvert  Townley. 

All  engineering  organizations  whose  chief  object  is  the 
advancement  of  the  knowledge  and  practice  of  engineering, 
and  the  allied  technical  arts,  and  which  are  not  organized 
for  commercial  purposes,  are  invited  to  send  delegates  to 
this  conference.  Delegates  should  be  selected  as  soon  as 
possible  and  responses  are  desired  by  May  15,  if  possible. 
The  address  of  the  secretary  is  39  West  39th  street,  New 
York  City. 

Engineers'  Dinner  at  Chicago 

The  governing  boards  of  the  four  national  engineering  socie- 
ties— the  American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers,  the  American 
Institute  of  Mining  &  Metallurgical  Engineers,  the  American 
Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers,  and  the  American  Institute  of 
Electrical  Engineers — met  in  separate  sessions  in  Chicago  on  Mon- 
day and  Tuesday,  April  19  and  20.  On  Monday  evening  the 
boards  of  these  societies  and  of  the  Western  Society  of  Engi- 
neers, joined  in  a  dinner  at  the  LaSalle  hotel,  and  in  a  confer- 
ence relative  to  the  joint  activities  of  these  organizations.  A. 
Stuart  Baldwin,  vice-president  of  the  Illinois  Central  and  past 
president   of  the  Western   Society  of  Engineers,  presided.     The 


Daylight  Saving 

''Summer  Time"  went  into  effect  quite  generally  in  Massa- 
chusetts on  Sunday,  April  25,  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  state 
having  dismissed  the  bill  in  equity  which  had  been  brought 
before  the  court  with  a  view  to  having  the  law  declared  un- 
constitutional because  of  its  being  in  conflict  with  the  federal 
law  regulating  the  time  of  railroads.  The  governor  and 
council  of  New  Hampshire  last  week  adopted  a  resolution 
in  opposition  to  the  use  of  summer  time,  and  telegraphed  to 
President  Wilson,  and  the  New  Hampshire  members  in 
Congress,  protesting  against  the  use  of  the  new  time  tables 
issued  by  the  Boston  &  Maine. 

The  city  of  Providence  and  most  other  places  in  Rhode 
Island  set  their  clocks  forward  an  hour  on  Sunday,  but  the 
legislature  of  that  state  has  not  yet  approved  the  proposi- 
tion. Trenton,  N.  J.,  and  Wilmington,  Del.,  have  adopted 
summer  time,  though  Trenton  does  not  put  it  into  effect 
until  next  Sunday.  Both  places  thus  will  be  out  of  step  with 
Philadelphia,  which,  in  compliance  with  the  state  law  of 
i'ennsylvania,  continues  to  use  Eastern  standard  or  75th 
meridian  time.  In  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  the  mayor  issued  a  procla- 
mation on  April  23  asking  all  the  citizens  to  set  their  clocks 
forward  one  hour  on  the  following  Sunday. 

The  legislature  of  New  York,  in  its  closing  days,  passed 
a  bill  repealing  the  present  law  ef  the  state.  This  requires 
the  use  of  summer  time,  and  to  that  extent  is  in  conflict,  so 
far  as  the  practice  of  interstate  railroads  is  concerned,  with 
the  federal  law;  but  the  governor  has  not  yet  signed  the  bill. 
The  repeal  is  understood  to  have  been  carried  for  the  purpose 
of  favoring  the  farmers;  but  the  governor  is  expected  to 
nullify  it  by  his  veto. 

The  $300,000,000  Revolving  Fund 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  on  April  28  issued 
the  following  notice  to  carriers: 

"By  section  210  of  the  transportation  act,  1920,  the  sum 
of  $300,000,000  was  appropriated  which  shall  be  used  as  a 
revolving  fund  for  the  purpose  of  making  loans  to  carriers 
by  railroad  subject  to  the  interstate  commerce  act  upon  the 
certificate  of  the  commission  to  enable  them  properly  to 
serve  the  public  during  the  transition  period  immediately  fol- 
lowing the  termination  of  federal  control,  and  for  paying 
the  judgments,  decrees  and  awards  referred  to  in  subdivision 
2,  of  section  206  of  said  act. 

"Compared  to  the  transportation  needs  of  the  public  for 
new  equipment  and  additional  facilities,  the  available  part 
of  this  fund  is  small,  and  it  must  not  be  administered  piece- 
meal, but  in  accordance  with  the  best  interests  of  the  public 
as  a  whole.  At  the  request  of  the  commission,  therefore, 
the  Association  of  Railway  Executives  is  preparing  a  com- 
prehensive plan  for  the  use  of  this  money,  for  new  cars  and 
locomotives  and  for  additions  and  betterments  which  will 
speed  up  the  movement  of  existing  equipment,  in  the  way 
which  in  their  opinion  will  do  most  to  improve  service  all 
over  the  country.  The  commission's  task  will  be  simplified 
and  prompt  action  made  possible  if  carriers  desiring  to  ap- 
ply for  loans  will  work  with  the  association,  so  that  their 
applications  may  be  in  harmony  with  its  recommendations. 
The  commission,  however,  will  not  be  limited  by  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  association  and  careful  consideration  will 
be  given  to  all  applications  which  are  received. 

"Applications  should  be  filed,  if  possible,  on  or  before 
May  10.  Forms  showing  the  information  which  the  com- 
mission requires  may  be  obtained  upon  request  from  the 
secretary.  Any  applicant  desiring  to  furnish  further  data 
or  arguments  in  support  of  its  application  should  do  so  by 
filing  a  brief  in  the  usual  form  on  or  before  "Slay  15."' 
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The  Trans-Canada  Limited  express  of  the  Canadian  Pacific, 
crossing  the  continent  in  about  92  hours,  will  be  put  in  service  for 
the  summer  on  May  2. 

The  railroad  strikes  were  the  cause  of  a  reduction  of  2,000,000 
tons  in  the  production  of  bituminous  coal  during  the  week  ended 
April  17,  according  to  the  weekly  bulletin  of  the  Geological  Sur- 
vey.    The  output  for  the  week  was  7,668,000  tons. 

The  Wabash  has  withdrawn  from  the  consolidated  ticket  offices 
in  the  Insurance  Exchange  Building,  Chicago,  and  will  establish 
new  offices  on  May  1.  Similar  action  has  already  been  taken  by 
the  Chicago  &  North  Western  and  the  Soo  Line. 

The  Southeastern  Passenger  Association  has  announced  that 
carriers  in  the  territory  south  of  the  Ohio  and  Potomac  and 
east  of  the  Mississippi  rivers,  discontinued  the  prepay  order 
system  on  April  1.  The  order  was  abolished  as  a  means  of 
decreasing  operating  expenses.  Under  the  new  system  it  is  im- 
possible for  anyone  in  one  city  to  deposit  the  cost  of  a  railroad 
ticket  for  a  person  in  another  city. 

The  Commission  on  Car  Service  has  sent  to  the  eastern  rail- 
roads a  telegram  saying  that  the  demand  for  stock  cars  as  a 
result  of  inability  to  ship  due  to  strike  difficulties  is  such  that 
unless  stock  cars  are  conlined  to  livestock  loading  there  will  be 
a  very  serious  shortage.  It  will  be  necessary  therefore  that  stock 
cars  be  withdrawn  from  general  service  and  forwarded  to  stock 
market  centers  without  delay. 

Seasonal  Coal  Rates 

Senator  Frelinghuysen's  bill  to  stabilize  the  coal  industry  and 
promote  a  more  even  distribution  of  coal  production  throughout 
the  year  by  providing  for  a  IS  per  cent  reduction  in  freight  rates 
on  coal  during  the  summer  and  a  corresponding  increase  in  the 
winter  found  very  little  support  at  a  hearing  before  a  sub-com- 
mittee of  the  Senate  interstate  commerce  committee  on  April 
22  and  23.  Representatives  of  the  railroads  and  many  coal 
operators  objected  to  a  statute  prescribing  rigidly  the  extent  of 
the  reduction,  on  the  ground  that  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission has  full  authority  over  rates.  The  railroad  representa- 
tives particularly  objected  to  a  seasonal  reduction  in  rates  this  year 
on  the  ground  that  it  would  not  accomplish  the  desired  object  of 
promoing  early  shipment  of  coal  because  there  is  not  now  any 
surplus  of  transportation  facilities,  and  there  is  not  likely  to  be 
for  some  time  to  come.  Therefore,  they  argued,  a  reduction  in 
the  freight  rate  at  this  time  would  merely  increase  the  profits  of 
the  coal  operators,  because  the  price  will  be  more  influenced  by 
the  shortage  of  coal  production  than  by  the  freight  rate.  Many 
shippers  opposed  the  bill  on  the  ground  that  they  would  not  be 
able  to  buy  all  their  coal  early  in  the  year  and  would  be  penal- 
ized in  that  part  of  their  supply  which  they  cannot  get  until 
winter. 

Eugene  McAuliffe,  appearing  on  behalf  of  the  American  In- 
stitute of  Mining  and  Metallurgical  Engineers,  advocated  the 
principle  of  seasonal  coal  rates  but  he  criticized  the  flat  percen- 
tage named  in  the  bill  and  proposed  a  substitute  bill  providing 
for  varying  differentials  (in  cents  per  ton)  for  each  month. 
The  hearing  brought  out  the  fact  that  parties  interested  in  dif- 
ferent grades  of  coal  would  be  differently  affected  by  seasonal 
rates. 

G.  M.  .Snider,  appearing  on  behalf  of  eastern  railroads,  said 
no  possible  benefit  would  accrue  from  revising  the  rate  on  coal 
from  the  mines  to  the  Lake  Erie  ports,  which  is  normally  moved 
during  the  summer  months  and  that  a  reduction  in  rates  to  New 
England  ports  during  the  summer  would  increase  the  rail  move- 
ment of  coal  and  require  the  use  of  cars  that  ought  not  to  be 
used  for  that  purpose  but  should  be  used  in  connection  with  the 
shorter  hauls  to  and  from  water  points.  Asked  by  Senator 
Frelinghuysen  as  to  whether  lower  rates  during  the  summer 
would  not  mean  that  the  consumer  would  pay  less  for  his  coal, 
Mr.  Snider  said  that  such  a  result  could  not  be  expected  where 
the  demand  exceeds  the  supply. 


Interstate  Commerce  Commission 

Proposed  Double  Loading  of  Grain 

Carriers  generally  throughout  the  United  States,  under  author- 
ity of  a  Railroad  Administration  freight  rate  authority  of  October 
29,  1919,  and  a  fifteenth  section  order  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission,  filed  with  the  commission  supplements  establishing 
certain  increased  carload  minimum  weights  on  grain,  which  ex- 
pire on  August  31,  1920.  Acting  on  complaints  that  the  effect  of 
these  minimum  weights  will  be  injurious  to  certain  interests,  and 
believing  it  desirable  to  permit  double  loading  of  cars,  the  com- 
mission to  obtain  additional  facts  has  called  an  informal  con- 
ference of  state  commissions,  shippers,  carriers  and  others  at 
Hotel  Jefferson,  St.  Louis,  on  May  10.  The  commission  makes 
the  following  suggestions ;  but  parties  appearing  may  propose 
other  measures ; 

1.  To  establish  a  minimum  weight  of  40,000  lb.  on  grain  prod- 
ucts now  subject  to  a  minimum  of  60,000  lb.,  subject  to  the  fol- 
lowing provisions : 

2.  Not  less  than  two  shipments  shall  be  loaded  in  the  same 
car,  each  to  be  subject  to  the  minimum  of  40,000  lb. 

3.  .  .  .  The  destination  of  one  shall  be  directly  intermediate 
to  that  of  the  second  via  some  route  authorized  in  the  tariffs.  If 
more  than  two  shipments  are  loaded,  the  destinations  of  two 
must  be  directly  intermediate  to  that  of  the  third. 

4.  Circuitous  or  back  hauling  to  reach  the  last  point  of  con- 
signment through  the  first  point  or  points  of  consignment  will  be 
permitted  over  the  lines  of  the  same  carriers  not  exceeding  25 
per  cent  of  the  distance  to  the  last  point  of  consignment. 

5.  The  distance  from  the  destination  of  the  first  shipment  to 
the  destination  of  the  last  shipment  over  the  route  of  movement 
shall  not  be  greater  than  one-half  the  total  distance  from  the 
point  of  origin  (or  m  the  case  of  transit  shipments,  the  transit 
point)  to  the  last  destination  point  via  the  first  destination. 

6.  Tariffs  shall  provide  that  it  is  the  duty  of  carriers'  agents 
at  destination  to  supervise  the  unloading  and  make  record  of 
delivery  of  each  of  such  shipments. 

State  Commissions 

The  New  York  State  Public  Service  Commission,  Second 
District,  has  called  on  the  New  York  Central  to  show  cause, 
on  May  13,  why  passenger  fares  between  Albany  and  Buffalo 
should  not  be  put  back  to  the  rate  of  two  cents  a  mile,  which 
is  the  rate  prescribed  in  the  company's  charter  and  which 
was  in  effect  until  all  fares  were  advanced  by  the  Railroad 
Administration  while  the  road  was  under  federal  operation. 

The  "Association  of  Railroad  and  Public  Utility  Commissioners 
of  the  Cotton-Growing  States"  was  organized  recently  at  a  meet- 
ing in  Montgomery,  Ala.  One  of  its  chief  objects  is  co-operation 
with  the  American  Cotton  Association  for  the  protection  of  cot- 
ton in  transit.  S.  P.  Kennedy,  president  of  the  Alabama  Public 
Service  Commission,  is  president ;  B.  H.  Cooper,  of  Alabama, 
first  vice-president;  H.  H.  Arnold,  of  South  Carolina,  treasurer; 
Frank  W.  Shealy,  of  South  Carolina,  secretary. 

Court  News 

No  Presumption  That  Automobile 

Will  Break  Down  on  Crossing 

The  driver  of  an  automobile  attempted  to  cross  a  track  at  a 
road  crossing,  and  had  ample  time  to  do  so,  but  his  engine  choked 
down  and  the  automobile  stopped  on  the  track,  was  struck  by  a 
train  and  destroyed.  In  an  action  for  its  loss  the  Florida  Su- 
preme Court  held  that  the  railroad  was  not  guilty  of  negligence 
in  not  assuming  that  the  car  would  bre£.k  down  and  stop  on  the 
track.  The  engineer  had  the  right  to  presume  that  an  automobile 
crossing  the  track  a  quarter  of  a  mile  aheid  of  his  train  would 
be  over  and  away  in  ample  time  before  his  train  could  reach 
the  crossing.     He  was  not  called  on  to  presume  that  the  engine 
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woiilil  iliokc  ;mil  cmu-c  llic  .i\iloiiUp|)iU'  l<>  .slup  oil  t!u-  1i;ii1n.  Tlic 
railroad's  oblination  ln-Kaii  only  at  tin-  instant  that  its  iinpioyccs 
know  tliM  tiif  auto  had  .slojipi'd  on  the  track.  It  then  hi'canu-  its 
duty  to  stop  till'  train  if  possiblo.  This  was  d«nc  and  no  re- 
rovcry  could  l«c  had.  JudKUicnt  for  the  plaintifT  was  therefore 
reverU-d.     I.,  &  \.  v.  Harrison  (h'la),  S3  So.  89. 

Enjoining   Numerous  Separate  Actions 

on  Similar  Freight  Claims 

The  Atchison,  1".  &  S.  I',  liled  a  coniplaim  in  equity  to  enjoin 
the  prosecution  in  a  iiislice  court  of  MH  separate  actions  against 
It  hy  the  same  person  and  to  compel  their  litigation  in  a  single 
action.  The  plaintilT  had  obtained  assisnmenis  of  claims  from 
consignees  for  alleged  excess  freight  charges,  fixed  by  the  com- 
pany's regular  schedules,  hut  alleged  to  be  in  contravention  of 
the  long  and  short  haul  clause  of  the  California  Constitution.  The 
total  amount  of  the  claims  was  $6,015.  The  minimum  court  costs 
would  far  exceed  that  amoum  and  if  appeals  were  taken  the  total 
cost  would  run  up  to  $15,000  or  $20,000.  The  company  alleged 
that  it  had  a  g<H)d  defense  to  all  the  claims  (which  the  con- 
signees had  all  paid  voluntarily),  in  that  the  clause  of  the  State 
Coustilution  was  void  because  in  conflict  with  the  commerce 
clause  of  the  l-ederal  Constitution. 

The  California  District  Court  of  Appeal,  Second  District,  as- 
suming the  facts  as  pleaded  to  be  true,  held  the  railroad  entitled 
to  relief  on  two  grounds  First,  if  a  conspiracy  and  combination 
had  been  entered  into  between  the  assignee  of  the  claims  and  the 
justice  of  the  peace  before  whom  the  actions  were  pending  to 
force  a  settlement  and  payment  of  these  claims  by  reason  of  the 
prohibitive  cost  of  defending  them,  it  was  such  an  abuse  of  the 
process  of  the  courts  as  should  estop  the  assignee  from  prosecut- 
ing them  and  the  justice  from  trying  them.  A  remedy  by  change 
of  venue  would  involve  the  prepayment  of  costs  greater  in  amount 
than  the  total  of  the  claims,  and  still  subject  the  railroad  tq  the 
same  multiplicity  of  suits  and  indefinite  future  costs  in  another 
tribunal.  Whatever  potential  rights  the  assignee  might  have,  the 
fact  remained  under  the  pleadings  that  he  was  using  the  process 
of  the  courts,  not  to  procure  a  judicial  determination  of  his 
rights,  but  to  prevent  such  a  determination,  and  to  force  a  settle- 
ment by  piling  up  against  the  railroad  excessive  and  prohibitive 
costs.  Second,  if  the  assignee  was  acting  in  good  faith,  it  was 
in  his  own  interests,  as  well  as  the  railroad's,  to  demand  a  con- 
solidation of  the  actions.  It  would  require  two  years  of  con- 
stant work  of  the  justice's  court,  if  each  of  these  cases  should  be 
tried  separately,  before  they  could  be  disposed  of;  whereas  they 
could  be  tried  in  a  consolidated  action  in  a  few  days  at  most. 
The  justice  court  itself  could  not  consolidate  the  actions.  There- 
fore the  railroad  was  held  entitled  to  injunction  in  equity. — 
Atchison.  T.  &  S.  F.  v.  Smith  (Cal.),  183  Pac.  824. 

United  States  Supreme  Court 

Grab  Irons  Required  at  Two  Corners  Only 

Relying  upon  the  federal  Fmployer's  Liability  Act,  a  brakeman 
sought  damages  for  personal  injuries  sustained  by  him  on  Novem- 
ber 8,  1915.  He  claimed  that  the  railroad  was  negligent  in  using 
a  freight  car  not  equipped  with  handholds  on  all  four  corners ; 
and  also  in  failing  to  instruct  him  that  he  would  be  required  to 
work  about  cars  not  so  equipped.  The  car  had  adequate  handholds 
on  the  diagonally  opposite  corners.  The  trial  court,  holding  that 
this  equipment  fulfilled  the  commands  of  the  statute  and  that 
failure  to  instruct  the  brakeman  concerning  possible  use  of  such 
car  did  not  constitute  negligence,  directed  a  verdict  for  the  rail- 
road. The  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  afifirmed  the  consequent 
judgment  .  On  appeal  the  plaintifT  insisted  that  section  4  of  the 
Safety  Appliance  Act  of  1893  providing  for  "secure  grab  irons 
or  handholds  in  the  ends  and  sides  of  each  car"  intended  that  they 
should  be  placed  at  all  four  corners. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  has  affirmed  the  judg- 
ments of  the  courts  below,  holding  that  the  section  must  be  inter- 
preted and  applied  in  view  of  practical  railroad  operations.  "Like- 
wise we  accept  the  concurrent  judgment  of  the  lower  courts  that 
the  carrier  was  not  negligent  in  failing  to  give  warning  concerning 
the  use  of  cars  with  handholds  only  at  two  diagonal  corners. 
Whether  this  constituted  negligence  depended  upon  an  apprecia- 
tion of  the  peculiar  facts  presented,  and  the  rule  is  well  settled 
that  in  such  circum.stances  where  two  courts  have  agreed  we  will 
not  enter  into  a  minute  analysis  of  the  evidence. — Chicago  Junc- 


tion Kailway  Co.  v.  King,  222  U.  S.  222  "     IVr  W.  Justice  Mc- 
Keynolds.     lioehmcr  v.   I'lMnsylvania.     Decided  -April  19.  1920. 

Limitation  of  Time  for  Actions  for  Injuries 

.\  citizen  and  resident  of  North  Dakota  sued  the  Canadian 
Xortherii,  a  corporation  organized  under  the  laws  of  the  Domin- 
ion of  Canada,  in  a  federal  distriei  court  of  Minnesota  for  (lam- 
ages  for  personal  injuries  sustained  on  November  2'),  1913,  when 
employed  by  the  defendant  as  a  switchman  in  its  yards  at  Hum- 
bolt,  Saskatchewan.  lie  commenced  his  action  on  October  15, 
1915,  almost  two  years  after  the  date  of  the  accident.  Hy  the 
laws  of  Canada,  where  the  cause  of  action  arose,  an  action  of 
this  kind  must  be  begun  within  one  year.  Section  7709  of  the 
Statutes  of  Minnesota  (1913)  reads:  "When  a  cause  of  action 
has  arisen  outside  of  this  state  and,  by  the  laws  of  the  place  where 
it  arose,  an  action  thereon  is  there  barred  by  lapse  of  time,  no 
such  action  shall  be  maintained  in  this  State  unless  the  plaintifit 
be  a  citizen  of  the  State  who  has  owned  the  cause  of  action  ever 
since  it  accrued."  If  this  statute  is  valid,  it  is  applicable  to  the 
action,  which,  being  barred  in  Canada,  cannot  be  maintained  in 
Minnesota  by  a  non-resident  plaintiff.  If,  however,  the  statute  is 
invalid,  the  general  statute  of  limitations  of  Minnesota,  allowing 
a  period  of  six  years  within  which  to  commence  action,  w'ould  be 
applicable.  The  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  held  the  statute  uncon- 
stitution  and  void. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  per  M.  Justice  Clarke, 
has  reversed  the  judgment  of  the  Circuit  Court  of  .Appeals  and 
holds  the  Minnesota  statute  valid.  "The  laws  of  Minnesota  gave 
to  the  non-resident  respondent  free  access  to  its  courts  for  the 
I)urpose  of  enforcing  any  right  which  he  may  have  had,  for  a  year, 
— as  long  a  time  as  was  given  him  for  that  purpose  by  the  laws 
under  which  he  chose  to  live  and  work — and  having  neglected  to 
avail  himself  of  that  law.  he  may  not  successfully  complain  be- 
cause his  expired  right  to  maintain  suit  elsewhere  is  not  revived 
for  his  benefit  by  the  laws  of  the  State  to  which  he  went  for  the 
sole  purpose  of  prosecuting  his  suit.  The  privilege  extended  to 
him  for  enforcing  his  claim  was  reaNonably  sufficient  and  ade- 
quate and  the  statute  is  a  valid  law." — Canadian  Northern  v. 
Eggen.     Decided  April  19,  1920. 

Question  of  Employment  on 

Through  Joint  Freight  Train 

Action  was  brou.ght  for  death  against  the  Philadelphia  &  Read- 
ing under  the  federal  Employers'  Liability  Act.  The  Maryland 
state  courts  ( 132  ^Id.  540)  held  that  the  deceased  at  the  time  he 
was  killed  was  not  in  the  defendant's  employ  within  the  meaning 
of  the  act.  The  deceased  was  in  the  general  employ  of  the  West- 
ern Maryland  operating  from  Hagerstown,  Md.,  to  Lurgan,  Pa., 
where  it  connected  with  the  Philadelphia  &  Reading,  which  ex- 
tended from  Lurgan  to  Rutherford.  Through  freight  trains 
were  operated  from  Hagerstown  to  Rutherford,  on  one  of  which 
deceased  was  a  brakeman  when  he  was  killed.  On  the  previous 
day  a  \\'estern  Maryland  crew,  which  included  the  deceased,  had 
taken  a  train  hauled  by  a  Western  Maryland  engine  from  Hagers- 
town, to  Rutherford,  and  were  returning  with  another  train.  The 
yardmaster  at  Rutherford,  an  employee  of  the  Reading,  gave  them 
instructions  as  to  the  operation  of  the  train,  including  directions 
to  pick  up  seven  cars  at  Harrisburg.  While  picking  up  these 
cars  deceased  was  run  over  and  killed  by  one  of  defendant's  loco- 
motives. The  through  freight  service  was  conducted  under  a 
written  agreement  between  the  companies,  one  clause  of  which 
provided  that  the  employees  of  each  company  while  upon  the 
tracks  of  the  other  should  be  subject  to  the  rules,  regulations, 
discipline  and  orders  of  the  owning  company. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  afifirms  the  judgment 
of  the  Maryland  Court  of  Appeals,  holding  that  under  the  facts 
the  deceased  had  not  been  transferred  from  the  Western  Mary- 
land's employ  to  that  of  defendant  for  the  purposes  of  the  train 
movement  in  which  he  was  engaged ;  that  each  company  retained 
control  of  its  own  train  crews ;  that  what  these  crews  did  on  the 
other  road's  line  was  done  as  a  part  of  their  duty  to  their  general 
employer:  and  that  so  far  as  they  were  subject  while  on  the  other 
company's  tracks  to  its  rules,  etc.,  this  w-as  for  the  purpose  of 
co-ordinating  their  movements  to  the  other  operations  of  the 
owning  company,  securing  the  safety  of  all  concerned,  and  fur- 
thering the  general  object  of  the  agreement  between  the  compa- 
nies. M.  Justice  Clarke  dissented. — Hull  v.  P.  &  R.  Decided 
April  19.  1920. 
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Foreign  Railway  News 


Other  proposed  lines  are  a  branch  railway  from  Peeramount 
towards  Boonjee,  an  extension  of  the  Mary  Valley  railway  from 
Brooloo  to  Kenilworth,  a  branch  from  Gargett  to  Own's  Creek, 
and  a  line  from  Dobbyn  to  Myally  Creek. 


illlllllllinnnniii 


The  Times  Trade  Supplement  (London)  says  that  locomotives 
to  the  value  of  $254,522  were  shipped  to  the  Argentine  Republic 
from  Canada  in  January. 

According  to  El  Mercuric.  Valparaiso,  Chile,  a  decree  has  been 
issued,  dated  January  31,  authorizing  Manuel  Augusto  Maza  to 
build  and  operate  a  railway  of  one  meter  gage  between  Lake 
Yelcho  and  the  Argentine  frontier,  about  70  kilometers  (43  miles). 

I'^ifty  persons  killed  and  as  many  injured,  is  the  report  of 
the  casualties  in  a  collision  of  passenger  trains  reported  on 
April  24  from  Moradabad,  India,  a  place  east  of  Delhi  on  the 
Oudh  &  Rohilkhand  Railway.  Four  coaches  were  destroyed 
by  fire. 

The  Mexican  government  has  granted  the  Mexico  North 
Western  permission  to  increase  its  freight,  passenger  and  express 
rates  approximately  20  per  cent.  The  increases  went  into  effect 
on  March  4,  and  were  granted  because  of  the  inability  of  the 
Mexico  North  Western  to  earn  sufficient  funds  to  meet  its 
operating  expenses. 

New  Locomotives  for  India 

London-. 

An  order  for  15  more  2-8-0  class  H.  S.  locomotives  has  been 
placed  by  the  Bengal-Nagpur  railway  with  the  North  British 
Locomotive  Company. 

New  Rolling  Stock  Needed  in  Spain 

r.ONDON. 

The  Spanish  railways  are  greatly  in  need  of  locomotives 
to  replace  those  which  have  become  worn  out  during  the 
war.  To  enable  them  to  purchase  these,  the  railways  are 
pressing  the  Spanish  government  to  allow  them  to  raise 
their  rates. 

The  Five-Day  Week  in  Australia 

London. 

The  London  Times  Trade  Supplement  says  that  a  five-day 
week  has  been  successfully  instituted  in  the  Western  Australian 
workshops  and  the  government  has  decided  to  extend  the  prac- 
tice to  other  departments  where  the  44-hour  week  applies :  prin- 
cipally to  construction  gangs,  laborers  and  trackmen. 

Increased  Demurrage  Charges 

London. 
The  Ministry  of  Transport  announces  that  very  gratifying  re- 
sults have  followed  the  increase  of  the  demurrage  charges  on 
railway  companies'  trucks,  which  became  operative  on  Jainiary  1. 
For  February,  the  figures  show  that  the  freight  car  detention  has 
decreased  by  42  per  cent  as  compared  with  December,  represent- 
ing a  saving  of  over  150.000  car  davs. 


Belgium's  Progress  Towards  Recovery 

The  British  Boa'-d  of  Trade  Journal,  quoting  the  Exportateur 
Beige,  gives  a  table  showing  the  progress  made  towards  recovery 
in  the  mciallurgical  industries  in  Belgium,  from  which  it  appears 
that  the  percentage  of  the  pre-war  output  in  locomotives  and 
steam  engines  is  100;  in  rolling  stock  and  railway  materials,  90 
per  cent;  machine  tools,  90;  general  mechanical  production.  70, 
and  electrical  construction,  100  per  cent. 

Proposed  New  Railway  in  Australia 

An  abstract  from  the  Board  of  Trade  Journal  (London)  states 
that  the  Queensland  government  has  submitted  proposals  to 
Parliament  for  the  construction  of  six  new  lines  of  railway. 
The  new  lines  include  an  extension  of  the  Boyne  Valley  railway 
from  Many  Peaks  to  the  northern  end  of  the  line,  from  Mundub- 
dera  to  Northern  Burnett,  78  miles,  and  from  Monto  to  Rannes, 
to  open  up  the  Callide  valley  and  prairie  lands,  109  miles. 


Freight  Car  Building  at  Woolwich 


Londok. 


In  reply  to  a  question  in  the  English  Parliament,  the 
Deputy  Minister  of  Munitions  said  recently  that  the  number 
of  freight  cars  which  had  been  ordered  to  be  built  at  Wool- 
wich Arsenal  was  2,500.  He  said  that  the  rate  of  delivery  had 
been  adversely  affected  by  the  moulders'  strike,  but  that 
during  the  week  ending  March  10,  eleven  freight  cars  had 
been  completed  and  it  was  hoped  to  increase  the  rate  of 
production  in  the  course  of  the  next  few  weeks. 

Egyptian  State  Railways 

London. 

The  British  commercial  agent  for  Egypt  has  been  informed 
on  good  authority  that  during  the  next  five  years  the  Egyp- 
tian State  Railways  will  require  about  $10,000,000  for  road- 
way, bridges,  etc.,  and  $15,000,000  for  engines  and  rolling 
stock;  $7,500,000  for  larger  bridges,  $2,500,000  for  telegraphs 
and  telephones,  as  well  as  additional  sums  for  improvements 
at  stations,  increased  facilities  and  so  forth,  due  to  increase 
of  traffic. 

In  addition  to  this,  an  annual  sum  of  over  $5,000,000  must 
be  debited  to  revenue  for  renewals  to  road  way  and  rolling 
stock.  It  is  probable  that  offers  will  be  asked  for  the  supply 
of  about  65  locomotives  during  this  summer  for  delivery  in  1921 
and  1922. 


French  Imports  and  Exports 

Paris. 

The  American  Chamber  of  Commerce  (Paris),  in  its  bulletin 
for  March  15  gives  two  items  of  the  imports  into  France  from 
the  United  States  and  Exports  from  France  into  the  United 
States,  for  the  calendar  year  1919,  as  against  the  same  period  for 
the  year  1918,  as  follows: 

Imports    Into    Frame    from    the    I'nited    States. 

1919  1918 

Francs  Francs. 

Atachines    and   machinery 643,024,000  391,887,000 

Tools    and    Hardware ;....    279,493.000  311,724,000 

Exports  from  France   to  the    United  States. 

1919  1918 

Francs  Francs 

Machines    and    mechanical     appliances 1,208,000  463. COO 

Tonl.s    and    manufactures    of    metal 1,133,000  7.S8,0OO 

English  Locomotive  Contracts 

London. 

English  railways  are  now  going  outside  to  place  orders  for 
rolling  stock,  which  previously  was  built  in  their  own  shops. 

The  London  &  North  Western  has  ordered  from  William 
Beardmore  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  90  locomotives  of  the  4-6-0  type,  with 
20?/2  in  by  26  in.  cylinders.  The  driving  wheels  are  75.  in.  diam- 
eter. These  locomotives  will  he  fitted  with  Schmidt  superheater, 
Wakefield  mechanical  lubricator,  Joy  valve  gear  and  the  vacuum 
brake.     They  will  weigh  in  working  order  66H  tons  each. 

The  Great  Northern  has  ordered  50  locomotives  from  the 
North  British  Locomotive  Company,  each  to  be  fitted  with  the 
Gresley  superheater;  also  25  locomotives  2-6-0  type  from  Kitson 
&  Co.,  Ltd.,  these  to  have  the  Robinson  superheater. 

Belgian  Equipment  Orders 

London. 

The  Board  of  Trade  Journal,  London,  states  that  the  Belgian 
government  has  ordered  100  locomotives  from  Belgian  locomotive 
builders.  The  price  of  these  will  amount  to  41,000,000  francs 
and  delivery  must  be  made  within  18  months  after  the  confirma- 
tion of  the  order.  It  has  in  addition  placed  orders  for  200  loco- 
motives with  a  British  firm,  one  for  50  locomotives  in  Canada 
and  one  for  100  in  the  United  States.  The  British  engines  are 
to  be  delivered  by  the  end  of  June  next. 

Orders  have  also  been  given  to  Belgian  manufacturers  for  1,200 
passenger  coaches,  to  be  delivered  within  ten  months. 

The  Belgian  government  also  requires  42  new  steel  coaches  for 
electric  trains.  These  are  expected  to  cost  250,000  francs  each. 
They  will  be  21  meters  (69  ft.)  long. 
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Russian  Railways 

London. 

Tlif  Jo\inial  lies  Tr.-m.sports  pnblisiud  in  a  recent  issue 
tilt-  fullnwinK  liKurcs  giviiiK  tiic  i)ercciitanc  of  locomotives 
am!  i-.irs  out  of  service  in    l\iis>ia. 

Locomotives         Frci(j;l>t  cars 

May,    lyiy    48.4  per  cent         34.7  per  cent 

liine,    UJiy    47.4  per  cent         29.1  per  cent 

luly,  1919  50.9  per  cent         29.3  per  cent 

.\uKnst,   1919  51.3  per  cent        29.3  per  cent 

Since  June,  1917,  tiie  passenger  rates  have  been  increased 
15  times  and   freiwlu   rates  .V=;  times. 

Rumanian   Oil   to   Pay   for   American   Railway 
Equipment 

With  reference  to  the  order  for  50  locomotives  placed  with 
the  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works  by  the  Rumanian  Government 
as  noted  in  the  Raihivy  Age  of  April  23,  page  1275,  the  follow- 
ing cablegram  from  Joseph  W.  Carroll,  cliarge  d'affaires  at  Bel- 
grade, Jugoslavia  will  be  of  interest: 

".Arrangcmenls  for  the  sale  of  a  large  quantity  of  railway 
equipment  to  the  CiovernnKut  of  Rumania  have  just  been  con- 
cluded by  an  American  concern.  The  Rumanian  Government  is 
to  pay  for  the  equipment  in  petroleum,  which  the  American 
concern  will  probably  sell,  at  tlic  wells,  to  an  American  petro- 
leaum  concern.  This  illustrates  the  ingenuity  that  is  being  used 
by  enterprising  Americans  in  attacking  the  difficult  problems 
of  tinancing  ibeir  exports  ai   this  time." 

British  Freight  Cars  in  France 

I-O.NDON. 

In  answer  to  a  question  asked  in  Parliament  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  War  said  recently  that  the  return  of  freight  cars 
from  France  to  England  is  dependent  on  the  capacity  of 
the  train  ferry  service,  and  that  it  has  not  been  possible, 
owing  to  numerous  causes,  to  maintain  the  anticipated  re- 
turn of  800  to  900  cars  a  week.  The  average  number  of  cars 
returned  during  the  33  weeks  ending  March  7,  was  363  per 
week.  The  present  rate  of  return  is  approximately  500  per 
week,  and  it  is  hoped  to  increase  the  number  during  the 
snmmer  months.  There  are  still  approximately  13,000  cars 
in  France  to  be  returned  to  British  railway  companies  and 
4.300  belonging  to  the  war  department.  It  is  anticipated  that 
all  cars  will  be  returned  before  the  end  of  this  year. 

English  Enginemen  Obtain  Advance  in  Wages 

The  Central  Wages  Board  recently  formed  under  the  direction 
of  the  Minister  of  Transport,  has  granted  an  increase  to  engine 
drivers,  motormen,  firemen  and  adult  cleaners  of  one  shilling  a 
week  retroactive  to  November  1,  1919,  two  shillings  retroactive 
to  December  1.  1919,  and  three  shillings  retroactive  to  March  1, 
1920.  This  increase  has  been  granted  to  meet  the  extra  cost  of 
living. 

Owing  to  the  fact  tha  the  government  has  made  a  partial 
withdrawal  of  the  bread  subsidy  on  April  1,  a  further  increase 
in  the  cost  of  living  is  expected  and  the  Central  Wages  Board 
will  again  meet  to  review  the  situation  when  the  Ministry  of 
Labor  statistics  as  to  the  cost  of  living  on  May  1  are  available. 
If  at  any  time  it  is  found  that  an  additional  increase  is  justified, 
it  will  be  made  retroactive  to  .April  12,  the  date  on  which  the 
price  of  bread  to  the  consumer  was  raised. 

Chinese  Railway  Standardization 

I.ONDOX. 

The  following  is  an  abstract  of  a  letter  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Overseas  Trade  published  in  the  Bulletin  of  the 
Federation  of  British  Industries,  regarding  the  position  of 
railway  standardization  in   China: 

"His  Majesty's  Minister  at  Peking  reports  that  the  Com- 
mittee appointed  by  the  Chinese  Government  comprises  five 
advisers,  of  American,  Belgian,  British,  French  and  Japanese 
nationality.  These  advisers  are  now  engaged  in  the  study 
of  railway  standards,  but  full  consultation  will  take  place 
with  the  engineers  of  all  the  Government  railways,  assembled 
in    conference    for  the    purpose,   before    any  decision   is    taken. 


1  iiis  will  ensure  full  use  being  made  of  local  experience,  and 
in  the  meantime  everything  goes  to  show  that  the  work  of 
the  Committee  is  proceeding  impartially  and  smoothly." 

The  letter  also  says  that  the  sole  reason  for  the  purchase 
of  .Xmcrican'  equipment  in  unusual  (luantities  is  to  be  found 
in  the  fact  that  it  is  not  jjossible  for  the  British  manufac- 
turers to  (|uote  dates  for  delivery  ami  prices  to  meet  the 
urgent   needs  of  the   Chinese   market. 


German  Railways  Under  Single  Ownership 

Assiici.'iled  Press  despatches  from  I'.eriin  dated  April  25  report 
tile  approval  by  the  .\ational  Assembly  of  the  government's  pur- 
chase of  the  Federated  Slates  Railways  at  a  cost  of  40,000,0(X),- 
000  marks  or  $8,000,000,000  at  normal'  rate  of  exchange. 

The  annual  interest  incurred  in  the  nation's  huge  investment 
is  estimated  says  the  despatch  at  14,()(K).(K)0  marks.  The  govern- 
ment is  not  over-sanguine  with  resi)eet  to  early  returns  from 
the  investment,  in  view  of  the  dilapidated  condition  of  the  rail- 
ways, the  delayed  output  from  repair  shops  and  continued 
demands  by  the  men  for  wage  increases. 

"The  peace  treaty  we  have  completed  does  not  present  a  be- 
witchingly  beautiful  face,  but  it  possesses  desirable  qualities  in 
pobiical  :md  economic  directions,''  said  Dr.  Bell,  the  Minister 
of  Transport,  in  the  National  .\ssembly  just  before  the  vote  w'as 
taken.  He  descriixcl  the  transaction  as  one  of  the  mo.st  gigantic 
ever  effected  by  any  parliament. 

The  minister  added  that  more  than  a  million  employes  of  the 
railways  will  be  on  the  government  payroll.  He  admitted  that 
the  government  had  to  pay  heavily  for  a  final  settlement  with 
the  various  states. 


English  Rolling  Stock  to  Be  Standardized 

IjONDON. 

.Sir  Eric  Geddes,  Minister  of  Traiispurt.  recently  outlined 
the  plans  of  the  Ministry  of  Transport  with  regard  to 
standardization  on  the  English  railroads.  He  said  that  the 
mechanical  engineering  department  of  the  Ministry  was  en- 
dea\oring  to  standardize  the  freight  cars,  and  a  commence- 
ment had  been  made  by  arranging  with  all  railways  and  all 
owners  of  cars  that  all  running  gear  should  conform  to  cer- 
tain standards.  This  he  stated  would  heli)  materially  to 
overcome  one  of  the  chief  difficulties  brought  to  light  by 
pooling.  As  a  result  of  pooling,  cars  which  used  to  work 
only  in  specified  areas  now  run  all  over  the  country  and  as 
they  differ  in  construction,  spare  parts  have  often  to  be 
sent  long  distances  after  them.  What  this  means  in  time 
and  money  may  be  gathered  from  the  fact  that  there  are 
something  like  500  different  types  of  axle-boxes  as  well  as 
innumerable   types   of  other  essential  parts. 

With  regard  to  the  cars  themselves,  there  is  not  the  least 
doubt  that  for  certain  classes  of  traffic  the  object  to  be  aime<! 
at  is  a  car  of  much  higher  capacity,  for  this  will  lead  to  a 
great  saving  in  the  weight  and  length  of  trains,  and  conse- 
quently in  the  length  of  new  sidings.  Larger  cars  are  not, 
of  course,  suitable  to  all  kinds  of  traffic  but  for  coal  tralific 
they  would  be  of  enormous  value.  In  deciding  on  the  size 
of  the  car  to  be  used,  consideration  must  be  given  to  existing 
conditions,  to  the  cost  of  the  alterations  to  be  made  in  the 
right  of  way  and  structures  and  what  economies  would 
result. 

As  to  the  standardization  of  locomotives,  this  would  lead 
to  economy  in  manufacture.  "But,"  says  Sir  Eric  Geddes, 
"the  standardization  of  locomotives  is  at  present  limited  by 
the  capacity  of  bridges  and  roads  already  built  to  carry  loco- 
motives of  a  certain  size.  Bridges  and  so  on  cannot  be 
strengthened  or  replaced  in  a  day  and  therefore  at  present 
we  must  allow  for  two  or  even  three  classes  in  each  type, 
say  light  and  heavy,  or  light,  medium  and  heavy,  of  which  parts 
could  be  interchangeable  and  a  considerable  reduction 
effected  in  the  number  of  types." 

The  mechanical  engineering  department  is  also  considering 
the  standardization  of  signaling  apparatus,  economies  to  be 
effected  in  workshops,  improvement  in  the  plant  and  equip- 
ment of  docks,  and  the  economy  in  the  production  and  use 
of  everything  of  a  mechanical  nature  connected  with 
transport. 
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Locomotives 

The  Atlantic  Coast  Line  is  inquiriiiii  f<ir  5,  six-wheel  switch- 
ing locomotives. 

The  Boston  &  Albany  has  ordered  6,  4-6-2  t)pe  locomotives 
from  the  American  Locomotive  Company. 

The  Central  of  Georgia  has  ordered  4,  4-8-2  type  locomotives 
from  the  American  Locomotive  Company. 

The  South  Georgl\  Railway  has  ordered  one  4-6-0  type 
locomotive  from  the  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works. 

The  Inland  Steel  Company,  Chicago,  has  ordered  one  0-6-0 
type  locomotive  from  the  American  Locomotive  Company. 

The  East  Broad  Top  Railroad  has  ordered  one  2-8-0  type, 
narrow  gage  locomotive  from  the  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works. 

The  Southern  P.'\cikic  has  ordered  15,  2-10-2  type.  \S  Pacific 
type  and  10  switching  locomotives  from  the  Baldwin  I-ocomotive 
Works. 

The  Charlotte  Harbor  &.  Xorthern,  reported  in  the  Railzvay 
Age  of  February  29,  as  inquiring  for  3  locomotives,  has  ordered 
4,  2-8-0  type  locomotives  from  the   Baldwin  Locomotive  Works. 

The  Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  Pacific,  reported  in  the 
Raihvay  Age  of  March  5,  as  inquiring  for  10  Mountain,  10 
Pacific  and  15  Santa  Fe  type  locomotives,  has  ordered  35 
locomotives  from   the   American   I^ocomoti\e   Company. 


Freight  Cars 


Henry  Ford  &  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich.,  is  inquiring  for  two  35-ton 
coke   cars. 

The  International  Harve.ster  Company,  Chicago,  is  inquir- 
ing for  500  hopper  cars  of  50  tons  capacity. 

The  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy  has  withdrawn  its  in- 
quiry from  500  box  cars  and  500  gondola  cars. 

The  Fruit  Growers'  Express,  Washington,  1).  C.  is  inquiring 
^r  from  1,000  to  2,000,  30-ton  refrigerator  cars. 

The  Phoenix  Iron  Works  Company,  Portland,  Ore.,  is  in- 
quiring for  1,000  tank  cars  of  8.000  gal.  capacity. 

The  East  Jersey  Railroad  &  Terminal  Company  is  in  the 
market  for  from  8  to  12  36-ft.  box  cars  with  30  ton  trucks. 

Thp,  Pennsylvania  Equipment  Company,  1420  Chestnut 
street,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  is  in  the  market  for  12,  80,000-lb.  capac- 
ity 40  ft.  steel  undcrframe  box  cars :  also  for  12  eight-wheel,  bot- 
tom dimip,  ore  cars  of  from  12  to  15-ton  capacity  and  36  in.  gage. 


Passenger  Cars 


The    Central   of    Br\zil   is    inquiring    for    passenger   coaches 
and  sleeping  cars. 

The  Virginian  Railroad  is  inquiring  for  1  club  car.  10  passen- 
ger coaches,  and  4  mail  and  baggage  cars. 


Iron  and  Steel 

Mitsui  &  Co.,  65  Broadway,  Xew  York,  is  inquiring  tor  3,000 
tons  of  plate  girders  for  the  Taiwan  Railway  (Japan),  and  is  in 
the  market  for  4,000  tons  of  galvanized  steel  transmission  towers 
for  the  Joban  Hydraulic  Power  Company,  Japan,  and  for  3,000 
tons  of  similar  material  for  the  Gumma  Hydraulic  Power  Com- 
pany, Japan. 


Frederick  A.  Molitor,  consulting  engineer,  will  remove  his 
otifice  on  May  1,  froin  35  Nassau  street,  to  143  Liberty  street, 
New  York. 

The  Jerome-Edwards  Metallic  Packing  Company,  Chicago, 

111.,  on   .April  24,  removed  to  its  new   factory  at  3136-3138  W, 
Chicago   avenue,   Chicago. 

A.  B.  Burgess,  sales  manager  of  the  Powell  Machine  Com- 
pany, Worcester,  Mass.,  has  been  appointed  eastern  repre- 
sentative of  the  Houghton  Elevator  &  Machine  Company, 
Toledo,  Ohio. 

On  April  30  the  New  Y'ork  office  of  the  Sunbeam  Electric 
Company  (formerly  Schroeder  Headlight  &  Generator  Com- 
pany), Evansville,  Indiana,  was  moved  from  50  Giurch  street 
to  52  Vanderbilt  avenue,  New  York. 

The  Independent  Pneumatic  Tool  Company,  Chicago,  on 
May  1,  will  remove  its  Detroit,  Mich.,  offices  from  736  David 
Whitney  building,  to  larger  quarters  at  55  Garfield  building. 
The  new  offices  have  1,500  sq.  ft.  of  floor  space. 

F.  P.  Roesch,  prior  to  federal  control  master  mechanic 
on  the  El  Paso  &  Southwestern  and  during  federal  control 
supervisor  of  fuel  conservation,  Northwestern  Region,  United 
States  Railroad  Administration,  has  been  appointed  western 
manager  of  the  Standard  Stoker  Co.,  Inc.,  Erie.  Pa.,  with 
headquarters  at  Chicago. 

On  April  1,  Dwight  E.  Robinson  was  placed  in  charge  of 
eastern  railway  sales  for  the  Du  Pont  Fabrikoid  Company, 
W^ilinington,  Del,  with  offices  at  21  East  Fortieth  street, 
Xew  York.  The  selling  arrangements  previously  existing 
with  the  \\'endell  &  MacDuffie  Company,  61  Broadway,  New 
York,    have    been    terminated. 

The  p;'rtnership  lately  existing  between  L.  H.  Turner,  Jr., 
and  L.  W.  Garratt,  under  the  name  of  L.  H.  Turner,  Jr.,  & 
Co.,  dealers  in  railway  equipment,  having  been  terminated 
by  the  recent  death  of  Mr.  Turner,  the  business  will  hence- 
forth be  conducted  by  Mr.  Garratt  as  its  sole  proprietor,  and 
under  the  name  of  L.  W.  Garratt,  358  Union  Arcade,  Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

Peter  P.  Beck,  dealer  in  railway  and  manufacturers'  supplies, 
will  remove  his  office  and  showroom  on  May  1,  from  105-107 
Chambers  street,  Xew  York,  to  22  Thames  street.  Mr.  Beck  is 
sales  agent  at  New  York  for  the  Bettendorf  Company,  Bettendorf, 
Iowa;  Wine  Railway  Appliance  Company,  Toledo,  Ohio;  Rail- 
way Brake  .Specialties  Company.  Toledo,  Ohio ;  Slick-Knox  Steel 
Company,  Sharon,  Fa. ;  Sturdi-Truck  Manufacturing  Company, 
Holyoke,  Mass.;  Liberty  Tool  Corporation,  Baltimore,  Md.; 
Howe  Waste  &  Packing  Company,  Providence,  R.  I.;  Wm.  A. 
Tottle  &  Company,  Baltimore,  Md.;  and  the  Nu-ex  Fire  .Ap- 
pliance Company,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

D.  H.  Colcord  has  been  appointed  advertising  manager  of 
the  Square  D  Company,  manufacturers  of  safety  switches, 
Detroit,  Mich.,  and  Walkerville,  Canada.  Prior  to  this  change 
he  served  in  the  capacity  of  director  of  research  engineering. 
Mr.  Colcord  came  to  the  Square  D  Company  from  the  pub- 
licity department  of  the  Westinghouse  .\ir  Brake  Company. 
Prior  to  this  he  was  associated  with  the  department  of  pub- 
licity of  the  Westinghouse  Electric  &  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany, Pittsburgh.  Mr.  Colcord  is  known  for  his  contribu- 
tions to  technical  and  scientific  journals  and  popv.lar  maga- 
zines. L.  W.  Strong,  formerly  of  the  publicity  department 
of  the  ^^'estinghouse  Air  Brake  Company,  has  been  appointed 
director   of   research   engineering. 

W.  H.  Patterson,  manager,  resale  section,  Westinghouse 
Electric  &  Manufacturing  Company,  East  Pittsburgh,  Pa., 
has  been  apiniinted  assistant  to  manager,  industrial  depart- 
ment,   in    charge    of    metal    working    and    wood    working   in- 
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tlusirics.  Mr.  Patterson  graduated  from  tlic  ck-i'trical  cii- 
KiiiciriiiK'  course  of  I'erdue  University  in  1905.  Tlie  following 
Januarx  lie  entered  the  appreiiticesliip  course  of  tlie  W'est- 
innluiuse  (.'onipany,  and  in  I'MO  was  made  niaiianer  of  the 
resale  section.  Mr.  I'altersun  has  been  i(lentilie<l  for  a 
nmnhor  of  years  witli  the  development  of  motors  and  control 
apparatus  for  applicatii)n  to  cranes,  elevators,  hoists,  and 
machine  tools.  During  the  war  he  served  on  the  United 
States  Shipping  Board,  Emergency  I'"lect  Corporation,  Elec- 
tric  Welding  C'ommittee. 

At  tin-  second  annual  meeting  of  the  Industrial  Car  Manu 
facturers'  Institute,  held  in  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  on  .\pril  20,  mem- 
bers of  the  board  of  directors  were  elected  as  follows:  Lion 
Gardiner,  vice-president,  the  Lakewood  Engineering  Com- 
pany, chairman:  N.  A.  Doyle,  \  ice-president,  American  Car  & 
Foundry  Company:  W.  E.  Farrell,  president,  Easton  Car  & 
Construction  Company;  J.  M.  Hansen,  president.  Standard 
Steel  Car  Company;  J.  R.  Kilbourne,  vice-president  and  gen- 
eral manager.  The  Kilbourne  &  Jacobs  Company;  R.  J. 
Magor,  i)resident,  Magor  Car  Corporation;  J.  C.  Shirer, 
I)re.sidcnt.  the  Star  Manufacturing  Company.  I'ol.  James 
Milliken  was  re-elected  president  of  the  Institute  and  H.  M. 
Wey  secretary.  The  Institute  is  really  a  get-together  asso- 
ciation of  a  number  of  the  manufacturers  of  industrial  cars; 
to  procure  economical  results,  promote  a  spirit  of  co-opera- 
tion among  its  members,  provide  means  for  interchange  of 
views  affecting  industrial  car  building  interests,  to  preserve 
equitable  conditions  not  only  in  the  workshop,  but  in  selling 
practices,  to  standardize  designs  and  specifications,  and  to 
bring  about  a  uniformity  in  method  of  inspection,  purchase, 
etc.  In  order  to  secure  the  best  results  the  organization  has 
been  divided  into  four  groups,  according  to  the  class  of  cars 
manufactured,  namely,  builders  of — 1,  coal  mine  cars;  2, 
standard  gage  dump  cars;  3,  other  standard  gage  cars,  and  4, 
all  narrow  gage  cars,  except  coal  mine  cars. 

William  N.  Keiser  has  been  appointed  manager  of  the 
general  construction  equipment  department  of  the  Lakewood 
Engineering  Company,  Cleveland,  Ohio.  Mr.  Keiser  was 
born  near  Logansport, 
Ind.,  and  served  in  the 
Spanish-American  war. 
He  graduated  from 
Purdue  University  with 
the  degree  of  electrical 
engineer.  He  began 
work  with  the  General 
electric  Company,  for 
whom  he  built  power 
houses  and  under- 
ground systems,  and 
then  served  with  a  pub- 
lic utility  company  as 
chief  electrical  en- 
gineer. Subsequently 
he  was  sales  manager 
of  the  Parsons  Com- 
pany, Newton,  Iowa, 
and  then  was  with  the 
Hydraulic  Steelcraft 
Company,  Cleveland, 
until    his    appointment 

as    manager    with    the    Lakewood    Engineerinc 
above  noted. 

The  Westinghouse  Union  Battery  Company  was  recently 
organized  in  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  to  produce  storage  batteries  for 
e\ery  industry  in  which  batteries  are  used.  The  company 
will  specialize  in  starting  and  lighting  batteries  for  renewal 
in  automobiles,  although  the  complete  line  will  include  bat- 
teries for  trucks,  tractors,  motor  boats  and  airplanes;  also 
for  home  lighting  systems,  train  lighting  and  railway  signals. 
A.  L.  Humphrey,  president  of  the  Westinghouse  Air  Brake 
Company,  and  active  in  the  management  of  all  of  its  sub- 
sidiary organizations,  is  chairman  of  the  board  of  directors  of 
the  new-  company.  D.  F.  Crawford,  vice-president  and  gen- 
eral manager  of  the  Locomotive  Stoker  Company,  is  presi- 
dent of  the   new  company,   and   T.   R.   Cook,  formerly   chief 
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engineer  and  general  production  manager  of  the  Willar<l 
Storage  Battery  Company,  is  vice-president  and  general 
manager.  T.  S.  Grubbs,  vice-president  of  the  Union  Switch 
&  Signal  Company,  is  also  vice-president  and  secretary  and 
treasurer  of  the  new  organization.  The  company  is  now 
occupying  three  lloors  of  the  Union  Switch  &  Signal  Com- 
pany's factory  at  Pittsburgh.  Its  initial  production  will  be 
from  1,200  to  1,500  batteries  a  day  and  the  employees  to  start 
with  will  number  about  500.  It  w;is  decided  to  occupy  the 
[iresent  working  (juarters  instead  of  building  a  new  factory 
at  once,  in  order  to  lose  no  time  in  starting  ])roduction. 
Preparations  have  been  made  to  build  a  factory  of  from  two 
to  three  times  their  present  capacity  on  adjoining  property. 
The  company  ex])ects  production  to  be  started  in  June. 

J.  J.  Thomas,  Jr.,  formerly  superintendent  of  nujtive  power 
and  car  cquii)Hient  of  the  Mobile  &  Ohio,  at  Mobile.  Ala., 
has  been  appointed  district  manager  of  the  Oxweld  Railroad 
Service  Company,  Chi- 
cago, with  headquarters 
at  Mobile.  Mr.  Thomas 
entered  railway  service 
in  1881  as  a  lireman  on 
the  Selma,  Rome  & 
Dalton,  now  part  of 
the  Southern,  later  be- 
coming a  machinist  ap- 
prentice on  the  same 
road.  From  1885  to 
1898  he  was  succes- 
sively locomotive  en- 
gineer, machine  shop 
foreman,  general  fore- 
man and  master  me- 
chanic on  the  Birtning- 
ham  &  Atlantic.  In 
1898  he  was  appointed 
master  mechanic  on 
the  Mobile  &  Ohio, 
with  headquarters  at 
Tuscaloosa,    Ala.,    and 

was  later  promoted  to  assistant  superintendent  of  motive 
power  and  car  equipment,  with  headquarters  at  Mobile.  In 
1902  he  was  appointed  master  mechanic  of  the  Seaboard  Air 
Line,  with  headquarters  at  Savannah,  Ga.,  resigning  some 
time  later  to  become  master  mechanic  on  the  Atlantic  Coast 
Line,  with  headquarters  at  South  Rocky  Mount,  N.  C.  He 
was  appointed  superintendent  of  motive  power  and  car 
equipment  on  the  Mobile  &  Ohio  in  1909,  which  position  he 
held  until  the  time  of  his  appointment  as  district  manager 
for  the  Oxweld   Railroad  Service   Company. 

Haskell  &  Barker  Car  Company 

The  announcement  of  the  annual  report  of  the  Haskell  & 
Barker  Car  Co.,  Inc.,  Chicago,  for  the  year  ending  January 
31.  1920,  published  in  the  Raihcay  Age  of  April  16,  page  1218, 
was  inaccurate  in  stating  that  a  depreciation  appropriation 
of  $3,000,000  was  deducted  from  the  net  earnings  of  that 
company.  According  to  the  annual  report  of  the  companj- 
this  appropriation  amounted  to  $300,000. 

Movies  to  Show  Break  Beam  Manufacture 

A  novel  method  of  familiarizing  railway  men  with  the  manu- 
facture and  use  of  brake  beams  will  be  introduced  shortly  by  the 
Chicago  Railway  Equipinent  Company,  Chicago,  by  means  of  a 
five-reel  film  entitled,  "Brake  Beams — Their  Manufacture  and 
Use."  The  film  was  taken  under  the  supervision  of  T.  A.  Le 
Beau  of  the  Chicago  Railway  Equipment  Company  and  traces 
the  developments  from  the  handling  of  the  raw  material  at  the 
rolling  mill  until  the  various  parts  are  assembled  into  a  finished 
brake  beam.  Four  of  the  large  industrial  plants  of  the  country 
were  visited  in  making  the  film.  It  concludes  with  the  brake 
beam  in  service  showing  the  damage  that  results  from  improperly 
applied  brake  beams.  It  is  planned  to  show  the  film  at  various 
gatherings  of  railroad  executives,  at  railroad  conventions  and 
to  groups  of  workmen,  after  which  it  will  be  sent  abroad. 


J.  J.  Thomas, 


April  30,  1920 
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Fairbanks,  Morse  &  Company 

The  t'mal  net  profits,  made  by  Fairbanks,  Morse  &  Company 
Cliicago,  according  to  that  company's  annual  report  for  the  j-ear 
ending  December  31,  1919,  after  providing  for  all  expenses  and 
after  setting  aside  $1,000,000  as  a  reserve  for  income  and  excess 
profits  taxes  and  for  contingencies,  amounted  to  $3,289,254.77. 
Dividends  on  the  preferred  and  common  stocks  for  the  year  have 
absorbed  $900,842.00,  leaving  the  amount  of  $2,388,412.77  to  be 
transferred  to  surplus  account,  which  now  stands  at  $18,300,- 
225.37.  After  deducting  the  preferred  stock  dividend,  the  net 
profit  shown  above  is  equal  to  17  per  cent  on  the  average  com- 
mon capital  and  surplus  employed  in  the  business  during  the  year, 
as  compared  with  a  net  return  of  13  per  cent  in  1918  on  the  same 
basis. 

In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  preferred  stock  issue 
there  has  been  set  aside,  before  arriving  at  the  profit,  the  sum 
of  $100,000  as  a  sinking  fund,  which  will  be  used  for  the  retire- 
ment of  an  equivalent  amount  of  preferred  stock  by  purchase 
during  the  current  year. 

During  the  year  the  directors  voted  a  special  donation  of 
$50,000  in  Liberty  Loan  Bonds  to  the  Employee's  Pension  Fund 
making  the  total  contributions  of  the  company  to  this  fund  dur- 
ing the  year  $115,874.49.  The  accumulated  funds  in  tlie  hands  of 
the  Trustees  of  the  Pension  Fund  at  December  31  amounted  to 
$505,256.05. 

Since  the  date  of  the  last  report  the  balance  of  the  unissued 
capital  stock,  namely  1,050  shares  of  common  stock  and  2,778 
shares  of  preferred  stock  has  been  disposed  of.  The  common 
stock  was  sold  pro  rata  to  the  common  stockholders  at  $100  per 
share,  the  preferred  stock  being  sold  to  employees  and  others  at   par. 

The  present  accounts  show  the  capital  stock  of  the  company 
as  it  existed  on  December  31,  1919.  but  since  the  close  of  the 
fiscal  year  the  common  capital  stock  has  been  increased  from 
25,000  "shares  of  $100  each  to  325,000  shares  of  no  par  value.  Of 
this  increase,  250,000  shares  have  been  exchanged  with  the  com- 
mon stockholders  for  the  25,000  shares  then  outstanding  and 
22,617  shares  have  been  sold  to  employees  on  extended  terms,  the 
payments  to  be  made  during  a  period  of  three  years.  Of  the 
balance,  37,500  shares  have  been  sold  to  interests  outside  the 
company  and  the  remainder  reserved  for  future  disposition  by 
Board  of  Directors. 

Tile  balance  sheet  is  as  follows: 

Assets 
Cash  on  hand  and  in  banks; 

At  Chicago,   branch   houses  and   factories....       $858,956.03 
Accounts  receivable: 

For    merchandise    sold    and     work    done    and 
miscellaneous    accounts    owing    at    Chicago, 
branch   houses  and   factories,   less  reserves.      5,137,277.98 
Xotes  receivable: 

At    Chicago   and   branch    houses,   less   reserves      1,084,944.33 
Inventories  of  merchandise: 

On   hand  and  on  consignment  at  Chicago  and 
branch    houses,    and    work    in    process,    tin- 
ishcd  goods  and  raw  materi?!  at   factories.  .    11,138,538.47 
Foreign  branch   houses: 

Balances  owing  at  date,  less  reserves 799,683.10 

Current    investments    213,339.02 

Total    current    assets $19,232,738.93 

Deferred    charges     54,667.31 

Furniture    and    fixtures 112.906.45 

Machinery,   tools   and    etluipnient: 

At  Chicago  branch  houses  and   factories,  including  patterns 

and    drawings    3,810.711.89 

Factory  buildines   and  real   estate 2.673,175.80 

Warehouse  buildings  and   sundrv   real   estate 343.699.73 

Patents,    trade    marks   and    goodwill 1.00 

Special  investment: 

Cai.ital  stock  of  E.   &•  T.   Fairbanks  &  Company,   St.    Tohns- 

bury,    Vermont    1 .500,000.00 

$27,727,901.11 
Liabilities 
Accounts    payable: 

Owing   for   goods   purchased   and   expenses   at 
Chicago,   branch    houses  and    factories,    and 

for  credit   balances  on   sales  ledgers $3,038,015.94 

Accrued    exiiense    245,764.57 

Total    current    liabilities $3,283,780.51 

Reserve   for  taxes  and   contingencies 1,643.895.2.' 

Capital   stock — authorized   and    issued: 

Common    stock     $2,500,000.00 

Preferred    stock    2,000,000.00 

4.500,000.00 

Surplus: 

Sinking    fund    for    redemption    of    preferred 

stock     $100,000.00 

General    surplus    7,772,710.23 

Special    surplus    8,039,102.37 

Undivided  profits  as  per  attached   statement..      2,388,412.77 

18.300.225.37 

Contingent  liability  on  notes  under  discount...       $568,824.42 
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-Vtlanta  &  West  Point. — W.  L.  Mapother  has  been  elected  a 
director  succeeding  Milton  H.  Smith,  resigned. 

Chicago  Union  Station  Company. — A  syndicate  composed  of 
Kuhn,  Loeb  &  Co..  the  National  City  Company,  Lee,  Higginson 
&  Co.,  the  First  National  Bank  of  New  York,  and  the  Illinois 
Trust  and  Savings  Bank  of  Chicago,  are  offering  $10,000,000 
43-year  6;/'  per  cent  first  mortage  bonds  of  the  Chicago  Union 
Station  Company.  The  bonds  are  being  offered  at  98j^  and 
interest  to  yield  about  6.60  per  cent. 

Delaware  &  Hudson. — See  editorial  elsewhere  in  this  issue. 

Marshall  &  East  Texas.— The  Texas  &  Pacific  has  purchased 
a  portion  of  the  Marshall  &  East  Texas  Railroad  from  Receiver 
Bryan  Snyder  for  $17,500. 

Pennsylvania. — The  New  Jersey  Public  Utility  Commission  has 
approved  the  application  of  this  company  for  the  issuance  of 
$50,000,000  of  general  mortgage  bonds  at  par. 

Texas  &  Pacific— .9(v  Marshall  &  East  Texas. 

Western  Pacific. — The  holders  of  the  preferred  stock  who  re- 
ceived 4  per  cent  in  1919  instead  of  6  per  cent  the  stock  calls  for, 
may  receive  the  2  per  cent  which  was  not  paid  them  last  year  in 
the  form  of  additional  dividends,  provided  compensation  is 
received  from  the  governinent  sufficient  to  allow  for  such  pay- 
ment. A  circular  sent  to  the  preferred  stockholders  says,  in 
part : 

"The  board  of  directors  are  advised  by  counsel  that  if  as  a 
result  of  this  pending  proceeding,  the  Western  Pacific  Railroad 
Company  is  awarded  as  compensation  a  sum  which  may  prop- 
erly be  credited  to  income  for  any  period  on  account  whereof 
full  6  per  cent  dividends  have  not  been  paid,  and  there  is  thus 
made  available  a  fund  for  dividends  on  account  of  such  period 
at  a  rate  in  excess  of  that  already  paid,  then,  though  the 
preference  granted  the  preferred  stock  of  this  corporation  is 
not  cumulative,  it  will  nevertheless  be  proper,  if  then  existing 
conditions  in  the  judgment  of  the  directors  permit  the  disburse- 
ment, for  this  corporation  to  pay  the  holders  of  its  preferred 
stock  on  account  of  the  period  referred  to  additional  sums 
which,  together  with  such  dividends  as  shall  actually  have  been 
paid,  will  absorb  the  profits  of  such  period  available  for  dis- 
tribution up  to  but  not  exceeding  the  full  amount  required  for 
dividends  on  the  preferred  stock  at  the  rate  of  6  per  cent 
per  annum. 


$27,727,901.11 


Photo   Cof'vright   by    ihtderivood   &    Underwood,   ,Y.    5'. 

The  Railroad  Station  in  Melbourne,  Australia 
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The    Delaware    and    Hudson    Company — Ninetieth    Annual    Report 


.\i-w   York.    N.   v.,   April    1,   1''20. 
To  III,-   illockholdfri  ot 

The  Pelawore  aiiii  Hudson  Comfany: 
The  folluwing  prrsrnis  the  income  acCDUiit   of  your  C(>in|iany    for  the  year 
\9\'*.  arrnn|(eil   in   accordance   with   the   rules  pronmlKatcd   liy    the    Interstate 
Commerce  C  ommisjiion.  with  comparative  results  for  the  year  1918: 


results  for  the 
1919 


Compensation  accrued  under 
Federal  Control  (on  hasis  of 
Standard  Return)  for  |>osses- 
Moll,  use  and  control  of  rail- 
way property  of  the  company 
and  its  leased  and  operated 
lines   

Otiikr  corporate  income: 

Miscellaneous  rent  income... 
Income  from  lease  of  road... 
Miscellaneous      n  o  n-operating 

physical    property 

Dividend  income 

Income  from  funded  securities 
Income  from  unfunded  securi- 
ties and  accounts 

Income  from  sinking  and  other 

reserve    funds 

Miscellaneous    income 

Total   other    corpokate    i.n- 
COUE     


compariso.s 

with  191« 

Increase  or 

Decrease 


$56,979.37 
86,763.87 

85,942.05 
934,267.98 
234,251.46 


107,245.01 
1,585,378.24 


$7,415,148.72 


Gross    income 

Deductions  from  gross  income: 

Railway    operating    expenses.  .  $215,048.62 

War    taxes 138,000.00 

Miscellaneous     tax     accruals.  .  28,542.53 

Rent   for  leased  roads 1,954.123.97 

Miscellaneous    rents     3,268.00 

interest    on    funded    debt 2,919,237.04 

Interest    on    unfunded    debt..  369,382.36 

Miscellaneous  income  charges.  650,459.57 


$10,883,066.57 


-$80,218.14 
—16,059.10 


63,440.95 


—54,923.12 
432,931.96 


$280,285.98 

$280,285.98 

119,278.17 
10,972.48 
10,906.26 
7,137.89 
3,268.00 
—19,081.22 
226,654.3.^ 
30,938.00 


Total 
gross 


deductio 
income. 


6,278.062.09         S390.073.93 


Net  Income — The  Delaware 
AND  Hudson  Company  carried 
to  general  profit  and  loss.  . 


$4,605,004.48     —$109,787.95 


Percentaue  to   capital   stock 10.83  ■■ib 

FINANCIAL. 

The  capital  stock  of  The  Delaware  and  Hudson  Company,  on  December 
31,    1919,   was   $42,503,000,    there    having    been    no    change    during   the    year. 

The  total  funded  debt  on  December  31,  1919.  was  $65,143,000,  a  reduction 
of  $867,000  having  been  effected  during  the  year  by  the  purchase  and  can- 
cellation of  that  amount  of  First  Lien  Equipment  bonds  through  the  sinking 
fund  established  in  connection  with  their  issue. 

The  sum  of  $395,040,  being  one  per  cent  of  the  par  value  of  the  First 
and  Refunding  Mortgage  Gold  bonds  outstanding  on  June  1,  1919,  was  paid 
during  the  year  to  the  trustee  under  the  First  and  Refunding  Mortgage, 
making  the  total  paid  to  December  31,  1919,  $3,241,190.  This  amount  has 
been  expended  in  additions  and  betterments  to  the  mortgaged  property  in 
accordance  with  the  trust  agreement. 

There  was  accumulated  in  the  Coal  Department  sinking  fund  during  the 
year,  in  accordance  with  the  ordinance  passed  on  May  9,  1899,  and  amended 
on  May  10,  1910,  $353,787.82,  which  has  been  applied  to  reimburse  the 
treasury   for  coal  lands  and  unmined  coal   in   Pennsylvania. 

The  usual  payment  of  $650,000  required  under  the  terms  of  the  First 
Lien  Equipment  Trust  indenture,  was  made,  making  the  total  paid  to  date 
$7,800,000.  This  has  been  increased  by  accumulations  of  interest  on  balances 
and   investments. 

During   the   year    there    was    received    from    the    United    States,    in    partial 

Eayment  of  compensation  for  the  taking  over  of  the  company's  property  in 
>ecember,  1917,  and  its  subsequent  occupation  and  use  by  the  United  States, 
the  sum  of  $7,201,100,  and  the  company  borrowed  from  the  United  States 
Railroad  Administration,  without  security,  $608,000;  making  a  total  of 
$7,809,100  for  the  year,  which  with  the  amount  for  1918,  namely,  $6,290,000, 
makes  a  total  for  both  years  of  $14,099,100.  The  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission certified  to  the  President,  under  the  Act  of  March  21,  1918,  that  the 
average  income  of  your  company's  railway  for  the  three  years  that  ended 
June  30,  1917,  was  $7,409,600.12.  Un  that  basis  your  company  received 
$720,100.24,  or  4.86  per  cent  less  than  it  should  have  received  to  December 
31,  1919.  This  balance,  subject  to  any  adjustments  which  may  be  neces- 
sary on  account  of  additions  to  the  property  during  Federal  control  and 
for  other  purposes,  will  be  provided  for  in  the  final  settlement  with  the 
Government.  .  .     ,, 

The  changes  in  the  accounts  "Current  Assets  and  "Current  Liabilities 
are  principally  the  result  of  relations  with  the  Federal  government  conse- 
quent upon  the  taking  over  of  your  railway.  During  the  year  the  Railroad 
Administration  accepted  a  collateral  note,  in  the  sum  of  $1,900,000,  in  re- 
imbursement for  additions  and  betterments  made  by  the  Director  General, 
and  two  notes  aggregating  $2,410,000  to  apply  in  liquidation  of  an  open 
account  based  upon  the  current  assets  and  liabilities  taken  over  at  the  end 
of    1917    and    subsequent    operations    in    connection    therewith.      These    notes 


.Administration    although    any    balance 
amply  secured   by   casn   and   materials 


«ere  iiiM-led  U|m,ii  by  the  Railroad 
resulting  from  these  transactions  was 
taken  over  with  the   railway  property. 

COAL  DEPARTMENT. 

The  anthracite  produced  by  your  system  corporations  durinK  the  year 
1919,  including  the  product  of  washeries,  aKKfegated  8,205,495  long  ton», 
a  decrease  of  853,733  tons,  or  9.42  per  cent  below  1918.  The  year's  output 
was  12.27  per  cent  of  the  total  outjiut  of  Pennsylvania  mines  and  washericn, 
which  was  66.855,311  long  tons  or  12.78  per  cent  liclow  1918.  The  decrease 
in  produetioiu  compared  with  1918,  was  almost  entirely  in  the  output  of  the 
washeries.  The  demand  for  steam  sizes  was  very  much  l>clow  1918  and, 
as  these  sizes  make  up  nearly  all  the  coal  recovered  from  the  culm  banks 
and  prepared  in  the  washeries  their  operation  was  necessarily  less  constant 
and  extensive  th;in  during  the  previous  year. 

The  demand  for  doinest.c  sues  of  anthracite  was  good  throughout  the 
year,  except  during  Ichruary  and  March,  and  eveiy  ellort  was  made  to 
maintain  production.  Underground  development  was  duly  prosecuted  and 
the   properties  were   fully   maintained. 

In  February  the  United  States  Fuel  Administration  relinquished  most  of 
its  control  over  the  production  and  distribution  of  anthracite. 

On  January  22,  1919,  Plymouth  No.  5  Breaker  was  entirely  destroyed  by 
fire.  Clearing  of  debris  began  immediately  and  was  followed  at  once  by 
construction  of  foundations  for  a  new  structure  and  the  erection  of  a 
larger  and  more  efficient  breaker  equipped  with  the  most  modern  ma- 
chinery. Vigorous  prosecution  made  it  possible  that  on  June  2,  1919,  only 
131  days  after  the  fire,  the  new  plant  w:iv  complete  and  began  preparing 
coal.  This  breaker  has  a  capacity  of  6,000  inns  per  day  and  is  built  of  steel 
with  the  minimum  of  infiammable  material  so  th.it  the  fire-risk  is  reduced  to 
tlie  lowest  practicable  limit.  The  structure  replaced  was  of  wood.  While 
construction  was  in  progress  the  coal  produced  in  the  Plymouth  District  was 
transported  in  railroad  cars  to  other  system  breakers  so  that  there  was  little 
reduction  in  output  or  in  the  work  offered  to  the  mine  employees,  thus 
making  it  possible  to  keep  the  organization   intact. 

The  calendar  year  1919  was  the  first  since  1915  in  which  there  was  no 
upward  revision  of  the  wages-scale  provided  for  in  the  agreement  between 
the  employees  and  the  mine  owners.  The  wages  rates  which  took  effect  on 
November  1,  1918,  as  explained  in  the  report  for  last  year,  were  in  force 
throughout  the  year.  The  term  of  the  present  agreement  will  expire  with 
the  close  of  business  on  March  31,  1920,  and  the  employees  have  formulated 
proposals   for  a   new   agreement,  among   which   are   the    following: 

1.  That   the  next  contract  shall  be   for  not   more  than   two  years,   instead 

of  four  years  as  provided  in  recent  agreements. 

2.  That  all  contract  wages  rates  shall  be  increased  sixty  per  cent  and  all 

men  working  by  the  day  shall  receive  a  minimum  increase  of  $2.00 
per  day. 

3.  That  a  working  day  of  six  hours,  from  bank  to  bank,  shall  be  estab- 

lished for  all  classes  of  labor. 

4.  That   work   shall   be   carried   on    for   only   five   days   per   week   instead 

of  six  days  as  at  present. 

5.  That    all    employees    shall    be    allowed    one    and    one-half    times    the 

standard  wages   for  ordinary  overtime  and  double  the  standard  pay 
for  work  on  Sundays  and  holidays. 

6.  That    only    memliers    of    the    Union    shall    be    employed    (the    "closed- 

shop")    and    that    there    shall    be    full    recognition    of    the    United 

Mine  Workers  of  America. 
The  [iroposals  include  other  items,  some  of  them  of  a  rather  technical 
nature  and  involving  large  sums  of  money.  Those  outlined  above  indicate, 
however,  the  extent  and  radical  character  of  the  views  that  may  be  pressed 
by  representatives  of  the  employees.  Negotiations  have  begun  but  it  is  as 
yet  too  early  to  forecast  the  result.  Pending  these  negotiations,  work  is  in 
progress  at  all  operations,  under  an  agreement  that  any  change  that  may 
be  made  shall  be  retroactive  to  April  1,  1920. 

RAILROAD  DEPARTMENT. 
The  United  States  continued  in  possession,  throughout  1919,  of  your 
railway  property  and  that  of  your  system  corporations  in  the  United  States, 
together  with  your  boat  lines  operating  on  Lake  Champla'.n  and  Lake 
George,  and  these  properties  continued  to  be  operated  through  the  United 
States  Railroad  Administration.  All  operations  during  the  year  were  for 
the  account  of  the  United  States  which  were  responsible  for  all  expenses 
of  operation,  including  maintenance,  and  for  all  taxes  except  war  taxes,  and 
for  compensation,  in  the  nature  of  rent,  for  your  temporary  expropriation, 
in  accordance  with  a  contract  with  the  Director  General  of  Railroads,  acting 
for  the  United  States  and  for  the  President,  which  was  executed  on  Decem- 
ber 9,  1919.  The  compensation  stated  in  this  contract,  determined  by  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  in  pursuance  of  the  Act  of  Congress  of 
March  21.  1918,  for  all  system  property  taken  under  Federal  control,  and 
possibly  subject  to  some  further  adjustment,  is  at  the  annual  rate  of 
$7,480,204.83.  In  addition  you  will  be  entitled  to  compensation  in  respect 
of  additions  to  the  properties  provided  for  your  account  during  the  period 
of  Federal  control.  The  compensation  thus  secured  is  less,  in  the  opinion 
of  your  cfticers,  than  the  just  <:oinl^ciisatinn  reipiired  in  such  cases  by  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  the  right  to  which  is  commonly  supposed 
to  be  fully  protected  by  the  l!ill  of  Rights.  In  other  respects  the  contract 
is  regarded  as  unsatisfactory  and  as  failing  to  accord  that  protection  to 
the  rights  of  ownership  which  was  expressly  promised  by  the  President's 
proclamation  of  December  26,  1917,  and  plainly  intended  in  the  Act  of 
Congress  of  March  21,  1918.  The  terms  of  this  contract  were,  in  every 
practical  sense,  diciated  by  officers  of  the  Railroad  Administration.  Federal 
representatives  were  met  in  your  behalf,  but  not  in  open  negotiation  and 
your  representatives  were  never  free  agents.  The  alternatives  were  the 
acceptance  of  the  proffered  contract  or  its  rejection;  that  is  to  say.  the  ac- 
ceptance of  inadequate  compensation  and  harsh  terms,  on  the  one  hand,  or, 
on  the  otfier,  the  possibly  indefinite  postponement  of  compensation  and  the 
uncertainties  and  delays  of  litigation  involving  unprecedented  conditions. 
(Confronted  by  conditions  in  which  justice  delayed  might  prove  as  injurious 
as  justice  wholly  denied  it  seemed  more  in  your  interest  to  accept  an  imme- 
diate though  unsatisfactory  definition  of  the  terms  on  which  your  property 
was  taken  and  held  than  to  press  to  solution  questions  of  corporate  rights 
and  public  obligation  which  would  certainly  require  years  for  judicial  deter- 
mination and  would  still  leave  the  ultimate  settlement  to  depend  upon 
political    action. 

Contemporaneously  with  the  execution  of  this  contract  your  company 
was  required  formally  to  accept  fifteen  hundred  freight  cars,  one  thousand 
55-tons  hopper  cars  and  five  hundred  30-tons  box  cars,  the  cost  of  which, 
not  yet  accurately  determined,  will  not  be  less  than  $3,912,500  nor  more 
than  $4,355,545.  '  This  additional  equipment  was  not  accepted  until  every 
available  and  proper  means  of  convincing  the  authorities  of  the  Railroad 
Administration   that  your  company  ought  not  to  be   forced  to  this  additional 
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investment  had  been  exhausted,  nor  until  your  officers  had  been  told  that 
no  contract  under  the  Act  of  March  21,  1918,  providing  compensation  for 
the  use  of  your  railway,  would  be  executed  by  the  Director  General  until 
such  action  had  formally  l)een  taken.  Under  this  practical  coercion  it  was 
considered  that  the  objections  to  the  acceptance  of  the  equipment  were 
less  than  the  objections  to  being  forced  into  a  situation  in  which  all  the 
relations  arising  out  of  Federal  control  would  necessarily  become  the  sub- 
ject of  litigation.  In  authorizing  the  acceptance  of  these  cars  your  Board 
of  Managers  adopted  resolutions  as  follows: 

Whereas,  the  Director  General  of  Railroads  of  the  United  States  has 
purchased  and  allocated  to  this  Company  five  hundred  (500)  single 
sheathed  box  cars,  at  the  price  each  of  approximately  $3,050.00,  or 
$1,525,000.00  in  the  aggregate,  and  one  thousand  (1,000)  55-T  hopper 
cars,  at  the  price  each  of  approximately  $2,817.00  or  $2,817,000.00  in 
the  aggregate,  making  a  total  of  $4,342,000.00  for  said  equipment;  sub- 
ject, however,  to  the  rights  of  the  company  under  Section  8  of  the 
contract  proposed  to  be  entered  into  between  this  Company  and  the 
said  Director  (ieneral,  for  the  possession,  use,  control  and  operation  of 
the  Company's  railroads  and  systems  of  transportation,  in  case  a  loss 
is  claimed  in  respect  of  the  foregoing  equipment;  and  tlie  said  Director 
(leneral  has  demanded  that  this  Company  accept  and  purchase  said 
equipment  at  a   price   not   exceeding   $4,342,000.00*   and 

Whereas,  an  understanding  has  been  effected  between  the  Director 
■General  and  representatives  of  this  Company  and  other  corporations 
owning  railroad  properties,  to  the  effect  that  the  purchase  of  equip- 
ment obtained  in  the  manner  aforesaid  may  be  financed  under  a  national 
e<iuipment  trust,  to  he  i>rovided  for  with  the  aid  and  co-operation  of 
the  United  States  Railroad  Administration,  in  such  manner  that  the 
amounts  necessarily  to  be  provided  on  behalf  of  this  Company  can  be 
repaid  serially  and  that  the  interest  thereon  will  not  exceed  six  per 
cent  per  annum,  and 

Whereas,  althouali  the  officers  of  this  Company  have  protested  that 
said  additional  equipment  is  not  necessary  or  desirable  for  any  corporate 
purposes  or  to  render  any  services  performed  by  the  railway  owned 
by  this  Company  and  that  the  purchase  thereof  at  the  prices  aforesaid 
or  at  any  prices  appro.ximately  commensurate  with  the  cost  at  which  said 
Director  Genera!  obtained  such  equipment  will  cause  a  loss  to  this 
Company,  said  Director  General  has  pressed  and  insisted  upon  his 
said  demand,  and  has  now  made  acquiescence  by  this  Company  and 
the  acceptance  and  purchase  of  said  equipment  a  condition  of  the 
execution  by  himselt,  on  behalf  of  the  United  States  and  of  the 
President  of  a  contract,  as  provided  by  the  Act  of  (I'ongress  of  March 
21,  1918,  for  the  possession,  use,  control  and  operation  of  the  proper- 
ties of  this  Company  and  its  subsidiaries  which  were  taken  under  Federal 
control  by  the  President  of  the  United  States  by  his  Proclamation  of 
December  26,  1917,  and  has  refused  to  enter  into  such  contract  unless 
this  Company  agrees  to  accept  and  purchase  said  equipment  at  the  prices 
aforesaid,  and 

Whereas,  it  is  desirable  that  this  Company  should  have  a  contract  for 
such  possession,  use,  control  and  operation  of  the  properties  aforesaid 
and  a  contract  has  been  conditionally  tendered  by  said  I^irector  Genera] 
and  this  Company  has  I>een  advised  that  said  contract  will  be  executed 
by  him,  on  behalf  of  the  United  States  and  of  the  President,  provided 
this  Company  does  agree  to  purchase  and  accept  said  equipment,  and 
the  objections  to  stich  acceptance  and  the  losses  to  be  entailed  thereby 
are  less  serious  than  the  objections  to  be  forced  to  do  without  the  con- 
tract aforesaid  and  less  serious  than  the  losses  which  would  be  threatened 
by  the  absence  of  such  contract. 

Now,  THEREFORE,  ill  Consideration  of  the  facts  recited  above,  the 
President  and  the  Vice-President  of  this  Company,  or  either  of  them 
be.  and  they  are  hereby  authorized  formally  to  agree,  for  this  Com- 
pany, to  accept  and  purchase  said  equipment,  the  price  thereof  not  to 
exceed  $3,050.00  for  each  of  said  five-hundred  (500)  single  sheathed 
box  cars  or  $2,817.00  for  each  of  said  one  thousand  (1,000)  55-T  hopper 
cars,  and  the  total  price  not  to  exceed  $4,342,000.00  and  to  enter  into 
said  agreement  to  accept  and  purchase  in  such  form  as  may  be  required 
by  said  Director  General.  And  said  officers  are  further  empowered 
and  authorized  to  make  such  arrangements  for  financing  said  purchase, 
either  through  an  equipment  trust  or  otherwise,  as  may  to  them  seem 
best  for  the  interests  of  the  Company  with  full  power  and  discretion 
in  the  premises. 


*The  prices  stated  in  the  foregoing  were  those  originally  and  tentatively 
indicated  by  the  Railroad  .\dministration.  There  was  some  subsequent  re- 
vision of  the  estimates  and.  as  they  now  stand,  the  minimum  and  maximum 
prices  are  as  stated  in  the  text. 

The  position  taken  by  the  Director  General  in  making  acceptance  of  this 
equipment  a  condition  prerequisite  to  the  execution  of  a  contract  for  com- 
pensation, is  believed  to  evidence  acquiescence,  on  the  part  of  the  Railroad 
.-\dmin-.stration,  in  the  view  widely  held  by  railway  officers  and  counsel  that 
neither  in  the  Act  of  March  21.  1918,  nor  in  the  contract  dictated  by  the 
Railroad  Administration  is  to  be  found  authority  to  compel  any  railway  cor- 
poration to  make  such  an  addition  to  its  property  or  to  its  investment.  The 
intention  of  Congress  that  all  additional  equipment  deemed  necessary  should 
be  obtained  for  the  account  of  the  United  States  seems  incontestably  estab- 
lished by  the  terms  of  the  sixth  section  of  the  .\ct  of  March   21.  1918. 

Early  during  the  period  of  Federal  control,  the  Director  General  of  Rail- 
roads ordered  from  car-builders  100.000  freight  cars,  the  determination  to  do 
so  probably  expressing  his  purpose  most  amply  to  provide  in  advance  for  the 
maximum  demands  which  the  exigencies  of  war  could  possibly  make  upon 
the  transportation  agencies  which  had  been  seized  under  the  war-power  and 
placed  under  his  control.  It  does  not  appear  that  in  connection  with  this 
action  any  consideration  was  given  to  the  financial  condition  or  equipment 
requirements  of  any  particular  carrier  or  the  normal  necessities  of  the  rail- 
way industry  as  a  whole.  At  the  time  these  orders  were  entered  it  was 
doubtless  intended  that  the  new  equipment  should  become  the  property  of 
the  United  States  and,  at  the  end  of  Federal  control,  be  subject  to  such 
disposition  as  Congress  might  provide.  The  decision  to  make  a  compulsory 
distribution  of  these  cars  among  railway  corporations,  forcing  certain  car- 
riers to  become  obligated  for  their  cost  at  the  excessive  prices  of  the  war 
period,  was  apparently  an  afterthought  derived  from  the  failure  of  the 
Railroad  Administration  to  keep  its  expenses  within  the  limits  of  its  income, 
the  reluctance  of  Congress  to  meet  additional  deficits  and  the  financial 
pressure  which  resulted.  Your  officers  are  unable  to  find  that  in  the  dis- 
tribution which  was  enforced,  there  was  any  genuine  inquiry  as  to  the 
sufficiency  of  the  equipment  already  owned  by  the  companies  to  which 
allocations  were  n-.ade,  as  lo  the  speciiic  character  of  their  eoulpment 
requirements  or  as  to  prospective  changes  in  the  nature  and  volume  of 
their  traffic.  In  other  words,  the  distribution  decided  upon  appears  to 
have  been  purely  arbitrary  and  took  no  account  of  the  generation-long 
controversy  between  roads  originating  and  roads  distributing  traffic,  between 
roads  lending  and  roads  borrowing  cars.  On  behalf  of  your  company,  at- 
tention was  called  to  the  large  favorable  balance  in  "hire  of  equipment" 
which  your  system  has  enjoyed  over  a  ten  years  period,  to  the  special 
character  of  its  position  and  traffic  and  facts  and  figures  were  adduced 
showing  the  complete  adeauacy  of  the  equipment  already  owned.  These 
representations  did  not  suffice  either  to  obtain  a  withdrawal  of  the  official 
demand   or   to   induce   a   reduction    In    the   number   of   cars   allocated.      This 


was  the  more  disappointing  in  view  of  the  fact  that  similar  representations 
on  behalf  of  other  carriers  resulted  more  favorably. 

Under  an  agreement  witli  the  Director  (General,  these  cars  have  been 
placed  under  an  equipment  trust  which  secures  the  entire  purchase  price, 
which  is  to  be  their  cost  as  finally  determined  in  accordance  with  the  con- 
tracts under  which  they  were  manufactured.  Payment  will  be  made  In 
fifteen  equal,  annual  installments,  the  first  to  fall  due  on  January  15,  1921, 
with  interest  at  the  rate  of  six  per  cent.  Notes  In  the  total  sum  of 
$3,912,000  have  already  been  issued  to  the  Director  General  under  this 
trust,  and  additional  notes  will  be  given  in  case  the  cost,  as  finally  de- 
termined, exceeds  that  figure.  The  maximum  possibly  required  under  this 
agreement  is  $4,365,545. 

The  Transportation  Act  of  1920  Is  primarily  an  effort  to  provide  for  the 
readjustments  necessitated  by  the  restoration  of  the  railways  to  their 
owners  and  the  anticipated  return  to  normal  conditions.  It  contains,  in 
addition,  Important  changes  in  the  regulative  system  some  of  the  defects 
of  which,  repeatedly  illustrated  In  these  reports,  were  demonstrated  be- 
yond all  controversy,  during  the  war-jieriod.  Probably  no  informed  in- 
dividual now  doubts  that  except  for  these  defects  the  dangerous  and  costly 
expedient  of  Federal  control  would  have  been  wholly  without  justification 
or  excuse. 

The  immediate  period  of  readjustment  is  provided  for  in  the  Act  by  the 
creation  of  a  revolving  fund  of  $300,000,000  out  of  which  loans,  for  periods 
of  not  more  than  five  years  and  at  six  per  cent,  may  be  made  to  carriers 
and  by  guaranteeing  to  those  which  accept  stated  conditions,  for  a  period  of 
six  months  ending  with  August  31,  1920,  the  "standard  return"  computed  in 
accordance  with  the  Act  of  March  21,  1918.  Your  Board  has  accepted  the 
conditions  of  this  guarantee  and  has  thereby  pledged  your  company  to  pay 
to  the  United  States  any  railway  earnings  during  the  period  from  March  1 
to  August  31,  inclusive.  In  excess  of  the  amount  guaranteed. 

A  permanent  provision  is  that  the  carriers  subject  to  the  regulative 
system — 

"as  a  whole,  or  as  a  whole  in  each  of  such  rate  groups  or  territories  as 
the   Commission   shall    from   time   to   time   designate." 
shall  be  accorded  rates  that  will — 

"under  honest,  efficient  and  economical  management  and  reasonable  ex- 
penditures  for   maintenance  of  way,  structures  and  equipment,  earn  an 
aggregate  annual  net  railway  operating  income  equal,  as  nearly  as  may 
be.   to  a   fair   return    upon   the  aggregate   value   of   the    railway   property 
of  such  carriers  held  for  and  used  In  the  service  of  transportation." 
The    Interstate    Commerce    Commission    is    required    from    time   to    time    to 
determine    and    make    public    the    percentage    rate    deemed    to    constitute    the 
"fair  return"  contemplated  by  the  foregoing,  and  in  fixing  such  rate  to — 
"give    due    consideration,    among    other    things,    to    the    transportation 
needs    of    the    country    and    the    necessity    (under    honest,    efficient    and 
economical     management    of    existing    transportation    facilities)     of    en- 
larging   such    facilities    In    order    to    provide    the    people    of    the    United 
States  with  adequate  transportation." 
For   a    period   of   two    years,   however,    from    March    1,    1920,    to    February 
28.   1922.   inclusive,  the  determination   of  the   rate  constituting  a   fair   return 
Is  taken  out  of  the  powers  conferred  on  the  Commission  and  the  rate  is  fixed 
by  the  statute  at  five  and  one-half  per  cent,  with   an   additional   one-half  of 
one   per   cent   which,    In   the   discretion    of   the   Commission,    may   be   allowed 
for  the  purpose  of  providing  for  expenditures  chargeable   to  capital.      Earn- 
ings  in   excess  of  the  statutory   "fair  return"  and  also   in  excess  of  six   per 
cent  upon   the  value   of  the  property  are   to   be   equally   divided   between   the 
United   States  and   the  carrier,   the   portion   of  the   latter  to  be  accumulated, 
to   an   aggregate   equal   to    five   per   cent   of   such   value,   as  a   special    reserve 
fund,    available,    only    during    periods    of    Inadequate    earnings,    for    certain 
income  deductions  and   dividends.     The  portion   taken   by   the   United   States 
is  also  to  constitute  a  special  fund,  to  be  administered  by  the   Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  and.  in  the  extent  deemed  necessary  and  according  to  the 
terms  of  the  statute,  to  be  available   for  use — 

"In    furtherance   of   the   public    interest    In    railway   transportation    either 
by  making  loans  to  carriers  to  meet  expenditures  for  capital  account  or 
to    refund    maturing   securities   originally    issued    for   capital   account,    or 
by   purchasing    transportation   equipment   and    facilities   and   leasing   the 
same  to  carriers.    ..." 
It    is    to    be    noted    that    the    "fair    return,"   whether   under    the    temporary 
(ieterminatlon  by  Congress  or  subsequently  under  determination   bv  the  Com- 
mission, is  to  be  an  ai'crage  return  for  all  the  railways  of  the  country  or  for 
groups  of   railways   designated   by  the   Commission.      An   average   necessarily 
represents    items    some    of   which    are    above    and    others    below    the    average. 
Provision    is    made   for   taking   half   the   excess   In    the   case   of   railways   that 
earn  more  than  the  average  and  for  controlling  such  railways  in   the  use   of 
the   moiety   they   may   retain.      But   there   Is   no   provision    for    making   up    to 
those  below  the  average  all  or  any  part  of  the  deficiency  below  the  statutory 
"fair  return."     Question  has  been  made  as  to  the  right  of  Congress  to  take 
from  any  corporation,  except   by  taxation,  any  part   of  its   earnings  at  rates 
fixed  by  public  authority  as  reasonable  and  just;   it  is  at  least  equally  ques- 
tionable   whether    Congress    has    power    to    enforce    a    system    of   rate-making 
whch.  bv  its  terms,  plainly  requires  some  carriers  to  render  services  for  less 
than  a  fair  return. 

While  your  railway  was  under  Federal  control  your  income  account  was 
not  affected  by  the  operating  results  obtained  by  the  Railroad  .\dministratlon 
and  these  lesults  are  of  importance  only  to  the  extent  that  they  indicate  the 
conditions  under  which  the  property  is  returnefl  to  your  possession  and  con- 
trol. All  the  following  data  relating  to  operating  results  have  been  supplied 
by    the   Railroad   Administration. 

The  railway  operating  revenues  amounted.  In  1919.  to  $34,749,709.  which 
was  $40,155  or  about  one-eighth  of  one  per  cent  less  than  in  1918  and 
$4,760,310  or  15.87  per  cent  more  than  in  1917.  Operating  expenses 
amounted  to  $31,671,504.  an  increase  of  $317,720  or  1.01  per  cent  over 
1918  and  $8,221,551  or  35.06  per  cent  more  than  1917.  Operating  income, 
before  deduction  of  taxes,  was,  therefore.  $S57,875  or  10.42  per  cent  lower 
than    in    1918  and   $3,461,241    or   52.93    per   cent   below    1917. 

Freijiht  receipts  were  $621,482  or  2.06  per  cent  less  than  in  1918  but 
$4,136,081  more  than  in  1917.  Total  freight  movement  amounted  to 
3,531.432.611  ton-miles,  which  compares  with  4.062,078.074  in  1918  and 
3.954.096.760  in  1917;  the  decrease  from  1918  being  5J!0,645.46S  ton-miles 
or  1.^.06  per  cent  and  that  from  1917  being  422,664,149  ton-miles  or  10.69 
per  cent.  .Average  receipts  per  ton-mile  amounted  to  8.35  mills  in  1919. 
7.41  mills  In  1918  and  6.41  in  1917.  the  gain  amounting  to  12.69  per  cent 
over  1918  and  30.27  per  cent  over  1917.  There  were  no  important  changes 
In  freight  rates  during  the  year  and  the  gain  In  the  average  receipts  per 
ton  per  mile  results  from  the  fact  that  the  advances  made  by  the  Director 
General  In  1918.  and  operative  for  only  a  part  of  that  year,  were  in  force 
throughout  the  whole  of  1919.  There  were  no  very  significant  changes  in 
the  relative  volume  of  different  kinds  of  traffic,  as  compared  with  1918.  the 
total  reduction  being  distributed  among  the  var'ous  classes  and  attributable 
to  the  termination  of  actual  war.  Diversion  of  traffic  from  your  lines,  by 
reason  of  the  orders  and  policy  of  the  Railroad  Administration,  continued 
throughout   the   year. 

Passenger  movement  aggregated  132.884.475  passenger-miles,  which  is  to  be 
compared  with  112,180.679  miles  In  1918  and  129,620,729  in  1917.  The 
Increase  over  1918  was  18.46  per  cent  and  that  over  1917  was  2.52  per 
cent.  Mileage  of  passenger  trains  increased  10.07  per  cent  over  1918  but 
remained  14.77  per  cent   below  1917.     Passenger-car-miles  show  an   increase 
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of  15. ^J  per  ccnl  over  1918  iinil  n  Jircreaie  of  i.'.Cd  per  iciil  iimlii  lyl7. 
.\vcraKr  receipts  per  piii>«enKer  per  mile  triivellcd  amoiiiiird  tii  -'45  cents, 
coiiipiiriitii  with  .'.50  cents  in  1918  unil  2..W  cents  in  1917.  I'er  passenKer 
train-inile  these  receipts  increased  friini  $1.14  in  1917  anil  fUb  in  191K  tu 
$1.-I4,  the  increase  heinK  5.88  per  cent  over  1918  anil  _'6.JJ  per  cent  over 
1''I7.  I'er  passenttercar-niile  the  increase  was  2J.22  per  cent  over  1917  ami 
SIX  tenths  of  one  per  ccnl  over  1918  to  an  avernse  of  28.00  cents  in  191"'. 
The  incicasrd  passenKer  travel  was  due  to  renewetl  ellorts  to  siinuilate  siuli 
hnsiness,  the  Railroad  Administration  having  sought  to  discoiiraKc  non  essen- 
tial movement  ol  passenuers  thionuhout  the  previous  year.  In  June,  1918, 
the  Railroad  Adniinistralion  advanced  the  standard  passenger  rale  to  three 
cents  per  mile  and  this  rate  was  in  force  throughout  the  entire  year  1919. 
That  this  did  not  more  materially  inlliicncc  the  average  passenger-mile  re- 
ceipts is  due  to  the  extensive  movement  of  soldiers,  sailors,  clergymen  and 
others  at  special  rates  lower  than  the  standard. 

Kxpress  revenue  increased  $97,222.00,  or  21.77  per  cent,  of  which  $3-1,498 
represents  an  adjustment  on  account  of  understatements  prior  to  the  be- 
ginning of  the  year  and  $(>2,724  is  your  railway's  portion  of  tlic  increase  in 
express  receipts  resulting  from  the  general  advance  in  express  rates  which 
the    Railroad   .Xdministration   instituted  on  January    1,    1919. 

I'er  diem  demurrage  rales  were  reduced  on  July  20,  1919,  from  $3.00. 
$6.00  and  $10.00  charged,  respectively,  for  the  lirst  four  days;  the  fifth  to 
seventh  davs,  inclusive,  and  the  eighth  and  all  subsequent  days,  to  $2.00  for 
the  first  four  d.ivs  and  $.v00  for  each  sub.se(|ucnt  day.  This  chiclly  accounts 
for    i;-du,iu')i    of   .t-'i'/.-i-'V,    or    .''9.VV   per    cent,   in    receipts    from    lUimirrage. 

MisccUaiuous  icv.iuic  iiHrcased  $144,465,  or  147.64  per  ccnl,  chietiy  rep- 
resenting unusually  large  receipts  from  storage  charges,  resulting  from  the 
removal  from  storage  in  1919  of  a  large  volume  of  anthracite  which  had 
been   placed  in  storage  in    1918. 

By  the  Act  of  Congress  of  July  28,  1916,  it  became  the  duty  of  the  Inter- 
state t'oinmercc  Commission  to  establish  rates  for  railway  services  in  the 
transportation  of  the  mails  and  to  make  rules  governing  their  application. 
This  duty  has  just  been  performed  and  the  judgment  of  the  Commission 
requires  considerable  increases  over  the  rates  recently  paid  by  the  Post 
Office  Department.  The  new  rates  arc  to  lie  retroactive  lo  November  1, 
1916,  and  it  is  estimated  that  the  adjuslmcnt  should  licnefil  your  company 
to  the  extent  of  $43,750,  representing  underpaymciils  between  November  1, 
1916,  and  December  31,  1917.  The  adjustment  covering  the  period  of  Ked- 
eral  control  will  be  with  the  Railroad  Administration  and  will  have  no 
etTect  in  your  accounts.  The  new  rates  will  somewhat  increase  your  future 
revenue  from  mail  service  and  you  will  be  relieved  of  operating  expenses 
in  the  amount  of  about  $12,000  per  year,  as  the  Post  Office  Department  will 
hereafter  assume  the  expense  of  handling  the  mails  between  your  stations 
and  the  post  offices. 

Operating  revenues,  as  already  noted,  increased  $40,155  over  1918  (al- 
though freight  movement  decreased  more  than  one-eighth)  and  $4,760,310 
over  1917  (in  comparison  with  which  the  movement  of  1919  was  reduced 
more  than  one-tenth).  Compared  with  1918,  expenses  for  maintenance  of 
way  and  .structures  increased  $440,341,  or  11.78  per  cent;  expenses  for  main- 
tenance of  equipment  increased  $443,993,  or  4.66  per  cent,  and  transportation 
expenses  decreased  $949,il6,  or  5.73  per  cent,  a  reduction  wholly  due  to 
decreased  freight  movement.  Compared  with  1917,  expenses  for  mainte- 
nance of  wav  and  structures  increased  $1,655,895,  or  65.66  per  cent;  expenses 
for  maintenance  of  equipment  increased  $3,317,824,  or  49.80  per  cent,  and 
transportation  ex|<enses  increased  $2,860,571,  or  22.44  |ier  cent.  These  com- 
parisons with  the  last  year  of  corporate  operation,  prior  to  Federal  control, 
show  the  very  large  extent  in  which  the  ratio  of  expenses  to  work  accom- 
plished was  raised  while  your  property  was  operated  by  the  Railroad  Admin- 
istration. 

The  wages  of  enginemen  and  trainmen  were  further  increased  on  Jan- 
uary 1,  1919,  and  those  of  shopmen  on  May  1,  1919.  Other  increases,  over 
the  wages  paid  in  1918,  resulted  from  interpretations  of  its  previous  orders 
which  were  promulgated  by  the  Railroad  Administration  during  1919.  Dis- 
turbance of  established  relations  among  the  rates  of  compensation  paid  to 
different  classes  of  employees,  resulted  from  the  adoption  of  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  commission  of  which  Honorable  Franklin  K.  Lane  was 
chairman  and  the  numerous  advances  in  wages  thus  originated.  Much  of 
the  present  unrest  on  the  part  of  the  employees  is  attributable  to  this 
breaking  down  of  adjustments  sanctioned  by  the  practice  of  many  years  and 
that  had  long  been  accepted. 

GENERAL   REMARKS 

The  business  of  the,  L'nited  States  waits  upon  the  restoration  of  normal 
conditions  at  home  and  abroad.  The  chief  domestic  obstacles  to  the  resump- 
tion   of    progress   are    (1)    the    extremely    low    purchasing    power    of    money, 

(2)  continued  absorption    of   liquid   capital   by   the    Federal    government   and 

(3)  excessive  and  badly  adjusted  taxation.  These  conditions  may  be  sep- 
arately indicated  although  they  are  closely  related  and  interdependent.  For 
example,  low  purchasing  power  of  money,  commonly  suggested  by  the  pop- 
ular phrase  "high  cost  of  living,"  is  in  part  a  consequence  of  the  unprece- 
dented extent  in  which  high  ta.xes  have  been  made  a  part  of  the  cost  of 
every  productive  process,  while  in  some  degree  the  volume  of  taxation  is 
necessarily  augmented  in  order  to  meet  increased  governmental  expenses 
resulting    from   the    higli    level    of   prices. 

The  diminished  purchasing  power  of  money  is  sufficiently  indicated  by  the 
index  numbers  of  wholesale  prices  compiled  and  published  by  the  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics  of  the  United  States.  These  numbers,  the  year  1913  being 
used  as  the  basis  of  comparison,  i.  e.,   100  per  cent,  are: 

Average  wholesale  prices  of  Average  wholesale  prices  of 

Year         "all  commodities"  com-  Year         "all  commodities  '  com- 

pared with  1913  pared  with  1913 

1913  100  1917  176 

1914  100  1918  196 

1915  101  1919  212 

1916  124 

In  considering  the  foregoing  it  is  desirable  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  prices 
of  1913,  the  year  used  as  the  basis  of  the  comparisons,  represented  a  great 
advance  which  had  been  substantially  continuous  since  1896.  The  prices  of 
1913  averaged  more  than  fifty  per  cent  higher  than  those  of  1896,  and  about 
eighteen  per  cent  higher  than  those  of  1905.  The  upward  movement  of 
prices  during  the  last  half  of  the  year  1919  was  much  more  rapid  than 
during  any   previous   six   months'   period. 

The  easy  conclusion  that  such  advances  in  prices,  to  which  so  far  as 
they  represent  necessaries  of  life  all  costs  of  production  must  be  adjusted, 
are  fully  explained  by  the  term  "inflation"  will  not  suffice.  Money  in  cir- 
culation in  the  United  States  has  greatly  increased,  but  not  in  the  degree 
required  by  the  theory  suggested.  The  data  are  as  follows: 
Gold  and  gold  Silver  and 

July  1  certificates  currency  Total 

1913  $1,612,398,508       $1,751,339,941       $3,363,738,449 

1914  1,637,693,820        1,764,321,607        3,402,015,427 

1915  1,662,981,438        1,906,238,136        3,569,219.574 

1916  2,051,073,561        1,973,057,006        4,024,130,567 

1917  2,428,226,886        2,335,348,746        4,763,575,632 

1918  1,932,430,775        3,446,996,649        5,379,427,424 

1919  1,715,173,257        4,125,853,271        5,841,026.528 
1920*       1.270,196,627        4,690,186,239        5,960,382,866 
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While  these  figures  iihow  very  rapid  increane  in  the  volume  of  the 
circulatini;  medium,  it  will  be  noted  thai  ihr  incrcair  liy  no  mcani  coincides 
with  the  increase  in  pricen,  nor  wan  there  any  accentuation  of  the  rate  of 
increase  in  the  monetary  sumily  which  compares  with  the  great  acceleration 
ill  the  upward  movement  of  prices  that  occurred  during  the  last  half  oi 
1919.  Statistics  of  bank  clearings  show,  however,  that  the  work  done  by 
the  average  monetary  unit  can  be  and  has  been  greatly  increased,  probably 
to  supply  the  larger  fuiuts  required  to  do  business  at  the  higher  leveLH  of 
prices  and   wages.     The  figures  are: 

'  Average  per  $1.00  of 

Vear  Total  bank  clearings  money  in  circulation 

1913  $169,815,700,600  $50.48 

1914  155,242,201,536  45.63 
1415                              187,817,564,545  52.62 

1916  261,855,773,663  65.07 

1917  306,940,364,112  64.43 

1918  332,354,026,463  61.78 

1919  417,519,523,388  71,48 

.\ltluiugh  the  v.ihiiiu-  of  money  in  circulation  decreased  to  $5,846,086,199 
on  I'ebruary  1,  1920,  the  first  two  months  of  the  year  show  an  increase  in 
liank  clearings  of  28.50  per  cent  to  an  aggregate  for  the  period  of  $74,832,- 
130,591,  which  compares  with  $58,236,285,740  in  the  same  portion  of  1919. 
These  data  suggest  the  operation  of  an  impulse  towards  high  prices  other 
than  the  volume  of  money  in  use.  Increases  in  bank  loans  ancl  in  individ- 
ual deposits  have  been  roughly  jiroportionate  to  the  increases  in  coin  and 
currency  in  circulation.  Such  loans,  reported  by  the  Comptroller  of  th< 
(  urrency,  stood  at  $15,288,357,283  in  1914,  and  at  $27,114,262,000  on  June 
3(1,  1919,  while  the  growth  in  deposits  was  from  $18,517,232,879  in  1914  to 
$33,180,744,000  in    1919. 

Prior  to  the  year  1917,  early  in  which  the  United  States  became  engaged 
in  the  conflict  with  the  Central  Powers  of  Europe,  Federal  expenses,  not 
including  the  cost  of  the  Panama  Canal,  had  never  in  any  year  reached  a 
total  of  three-fourths  of  a  billion  dollars.  The  highest  for  any  year,  1915, 
was  $731,399,759  and  the  average  for  ten  years,  1907  to  1916,  inclusive,  was 
$664,244,727.  For  the  first  eight  months  of  the  current  fiscal  year,  that  is 
from  July  1,  1919,  to  February  29,  1920,  the  corresponding  aggregate  was 
$4,107,732,751.  During  February,  1920,  these  expenses  amounted  to  $274,- 
950,739,  or  at  an  annual  rate  in  excess  of  $3,450,000,000.  Although  the 
expenditures  for  these  periods  show  a  notable  reduction  below  the  eight 
months  from  July  1,  1918,  to  February  28,  1919  (during  a  large  part  ot 
w-hich  war  was  actually  in  progress),  when  the  total  was  $11,254,465,355, 
it  was  still  necessary  to  rely  heavily  upon  the  issue  of  Treasury  certificates 
of  indebtedness  and  the  proceeds  of  such  issues  covered  into  the  Treasury 
(but  used,  in  part,  to  redeem  certificates  of  the  same  character)  during  the 
later  period  amounted  to  $9,709,974,969.  The  total  of  such  certificates  out- 
standing on  October  31,  1919,  was  $3,733,423,800.37,  representing  14.38  per 
cent  of  the  total  interest  bearing  debt  of  that  date  which  was  $25,969,641,- 
645.36.  Banking  resources  are  also  absorbed  in  loans  made  to  enable  pur- 
chases of  United  States  bonds,  these  loans  being  repeatedly  extended.  Data 
showing  the  combined  resources  and  liabilities  of  the  twelve  Federal  Reserve 
banks    show    that    the    following   conditions    existed    on    the    dates    indicated: 

1919  1920 

Twelve  Federal  Reserve  banks  March  14  March  12 

Total    resources     $5,247,803,000  $6,127,705,000 

Bills  on  hand: 

Total     2.148.502,000  2.927,618,000 

Per    cent   of    resources    40.94  47.78 

Bills  on   hand: 

Total     $2,148,502,000  $2,927,618,000 

Secured   by   Government   war  obligations: 

Total    1,702.351,000  1,515,959,000 

Per  cent  of  bills  on    hand    79.23  51.78 

Otherwise  secured: 

Total     $446,151,000  $1,411,659,000 

Per  cent  of  bills  on  hand    20.77  48.22 

The  foregoing  shows  progress  mainly  in  the  accumulation  of  resources 
and  it  is  evident  that  a  reduction  m  the  year  of  but  $186,392,000,  or  10.95 
per  cent,  in  the  loans  secured  by  Federal  war  obligations  is  unsatisfactory. 
To  the  extent  that  the  resources  of  these  banks  continue  to  be  used  to 
finance  the  Government  they  are  withdrawn  from  the  commercial  field  and 
the  normal  utility  of  the  Federal  Reserve  system  is  impaired.  Taxation 
impinging  principally  upon  potential  saving  has  prevented  the  liquidation  ol 
a  tar  larger  proportion  of  these  loans  and  has  congealed  assets  that  ought 
to  be,  and  were  intended  to  be,  available  for  business  purposes.  Indeed, 
from  whatever  angle  the  present  system  of  Federal  taxation  is  approached, 
it  is  found  to  work  badly,  to  penalize  frugality  and  saving,  to  promote 
profligate  and  wasteful  expenditure,  to  interfere  with  the  accumulation  of 
capital  and  the  normal  course  of  industrial  development.  The  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  has  recommended  changes  which  would 
relieve  some  of  the  most  depressing  features  of  the  system,  including  repeal 
of  the  "excess  profits"  tax  and  moderation  of  the  surtaxes  on  individual 
incomes.      Concerning  the   latter,   he   has   said: 

"...    methods    of    taxation    employed    should    in    all    cases    penalize 
saving  and  investment  as  little  as  possible.     Our  present  surtaxes  offend 
greatly    in    this    respect.    .    .    .    The    result    is    to    make    investment    by 
wealthier   taxpayers   in    the   expansion   of   industry   or   foreign   trade   un- 
attractive  and  unprofitable.     It  is  obvious  that  this  situation   should  be 
remedied." 
For  many  years  prior  to  the  war  the  situation  of  American  railways  had 
forced  them  to  finance  their  extensive  capital  requirements  almost  exclusively 
by  issues  of  bonds  and  secured  notes.     Railway  stock  had  not  been   market- 
able   upon    terms    which    it    was   practicable    to    meet.      The    market    for    such 
bonds  was  supplied  principally  by  insurance  companies,  savings  banks,  trust 
estates  and  large  individual  investors.     The  system  of  taxation  criticized  by 
the    Secretary    of    the    Treasury    has    not    only    substantially    destroyed    the 
market  supplied  by   the   class   last   indicated,  but  has  transformed  those   who 
were  formerly  potential  purchasers  in  large  amounts  into  sellers  of  railway 
bonds.      That    is   to   say,   these   individual    investors   now   find   it   unprofitable 
to   purchase   such   securities  and,   on    the   other    hand,   regard   it  as   desirable 
to    transfer   their    investments   to    other   classes    of  securities   and.   therefore, 
offer  portions  of  their  present  holdings  for  sale  whenever  the  market  appears 
to   be   favorable.      It   has   been   suggested  that    a   new    market   among   smaller 
investors  can  be  built  up,  but,  as  to  railway  securities,  this  has  not  yet  been 
accomplished  and  the  present  state  of  railway  credit  does  not  warrant  much 
confidence  that  it  is  possible  except  after  prolonged  effort  and  a  considerable 
lapse  of  time.     The  financial   necessities   of  the  railways  are  imperative  and 
cannot  be   postponed  without   heavy  loss   to   the   people  and  their   industries. 
By  order  of  the  Board  of  Managers,  L.   F,   LOREE.  President. 

(Adv.) 
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Railway  Officers 


Executive 

Harry  E.  Paisley,  treasurer  of  the  Philadelpliia  &  Reading, 
has  been  elected  vice-president  and  treasurer  of  the  Reading 
Company,  effective  April  21. 

Albert  B.  Bierck,  comptroller  of  the  Philadeliihia  &  Read- 
ing, has  been  elected  vice-president  of  the  Reading  Company, 
with  headquarters  at  the  Reading  Terminal,  Philadelphia, 
effective  April  21.  Mr.  Bierck  was  born  on  October  9,  1867, 
at  New  York.  He  was  educated  in  the  New  York  University 
and  began  railroad  work  in  1885  as  freight  clerk  for  the 
Pennsylvania.  He  went  to  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  in  1887  and 
remained  in  charge  of  lighterage  until  1889,  when  he  was 
appointed  traveling  agent  of  the  Union  Pacific  and  the 
Northern  Pacific.  In  1891  he  became  general  manager  and 
auditor  of  the  Prospect  Park  and  Coney  Island,  which  posi- 
tion he  held  until  1892,  when  he  was  appointed  auditor  of 
the  Long  Island,  serving  in  that  capacity  until  1910.  He  was 
then  promoted  to  general  auditor  and  shortly  after  the  rail- 
roads were  placed  under  federal  control,  his  title  was  changed 
to  federal  auditor.  Besides  being  federal  auditor  of  the  Long 
Island  he  became  federal  auditor  of  the  Philadelphia  &  Read- 
ing, the  Central  of  New  Jersey,  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio,  New 
York  Terminals,  and  the  Staten  Island  Rapid  Transit,  and 
served  in  that  capacity  until  the  termination  of  federal  con- 
trol, when  he  was  appointed  comptroller  of  the  Philadelphia 
&  Reading. 

Aaron  M.  Burt,  whose  appointment  as  assistant  to  the 
vice-president  in  charge  of  operation  of  the  Northern  Pacific 
was  announced  in  the  RaHn-'ay  .^gc  of  March  26  (page   1073). 

was  born  on  May  1, 
1866,  at  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
Mr.  Burt  entered  rail- 
way service  in  March. 
1885,  with  the  Colorado 
Midland,  as  an  axeman 
in  the  engineering  de- 
partment, and  up  to 
January  1,  1897,  held 
various  positions  in  the 
engineering  depart- 

ments of  that  road,  the 
Northern  Pacific,  the 
Adirondack  &  St.  Law- 
rence, the  Wisconsin 
Central,  now  part  of 
the  Minneapolis,  St. 
Paul  &  Sault  Ste.  Ma- 
rie, and  the  Chicago  & 
North  Western.  In 
1897,  he  was  appointed 
s  u  p  e  r  i  n  t  e  n  dent  of 
bridges  and  liuildings 
on  the  Northern  Pacific,  and  five  years  later  he  was  pro- 
moted to  assistant  division  superintendent  on  the  same  road. 
He  was  later  promoted  to  division  superintendent,  in  which 
capacity  he  served  on  the  Dakota,  Fargo,  Rocky  Mountain 
and  Idaho  divisions.  After  10  years  in  this  position  he  was 
appointed  chief  engineer  maintenance  of  way.  From  April, 
1918,  to  June,  1919,  he  served  as  assistant  general  manager, 
and  from  June,  1919,  to  March  1,  1920,  as  assistant  director 
of  the  Division  of  Operation  of  the  United  States  Railroad 
Administration,  in  charge  of  engineering  and  maintenance, 
receiving  his  present  appointment  on  the  latter  date. 

Financial,    Legal    and    Accounting 

Jay  V.  Hare,  assistant  secretary  of  the  Philadelphia  & 
Reading,  lias  been  elected  secretary,  effective  April  21,  suc- 
ceeding George  Ziegler,  deceased. 


M.    Burt 


Frederick  Reel,  transfer  agent  of  the  Philadelphia  &  Read- 
ing, has  been  appointed  assistant  secretary  and  transfer  agent 
of   tlie   Reading   Company,  effective  .\pril  21. 

W.  G.  Van  DeWater,  wlio  has  been  elected  secretary  and 
treasurer  of  the  Delaware,  Lackawanna  &  Western,  with 
lieadquarters  at  New  York,  as  noted  in  the  Railway  Age  of 
March  5  (page  741),  served  as  auditor  of  the  coal  department 
of  the  same  road  at  Scranton,  Pa.,  during  the  greater  part 
of  federal  control.  Mr.  Van  DeWater  was  educated  in  New 
York.  He  entered  the  employ  of  the  Delaware,  Lackawan- 
na &  Western  Express  Company  at  Hoboken,  N.  J.,  in  April, 
1876,  as  office  boy.  Later  he  became  clerk,  then  express  mes- 
senger, Ijaggage  master,  cashier,  agent  and  auditor  consecu- 
tively. In  July,  1886,  he  was  transferred  to  the  auditor's 
office  of  the  Delaware,  Lackawanna  &  Western  Railroad  at 
New  York.  He  was  promoted  to  auditor  of  disbursements, 
with  headquarters  at  New  York,  on  September  1,  1906,  and 
transferred  to  Scranton  as  auditor  of  the  coal  department  on 
December  8,   1908. 

Operating 

H.  L.  Bell,  acting  superintendent  of  the  Ogden  Union  & 
Depot,  has  been  appointed  superintendent,  with  headquarters 
at  Ogden,  LTtah,  effective  March  10. 

W.  M.  Neal,  assistant  general  superintendent  of  the  Que- 
bec district  on  the  Canadian  Pacific,  has  been  transferred  to 
the  Ontario  district,  with  headquarters  at  Toronto,  succeed- 
nig  J.  K.  Savage,  who  has  been  promoted,  effective  April  19. 

George  H.  Westcott,  general  freight  and  passenger  agent 
of  the  Copper  Range,  has  been  appointed  general  manager 
with  headquarters  at  Houghton,  Mich.,  succeeding  F.  R. 
Belles,  resigned. 

C.  G.  Richmond,  assistant  superintendent  of  stations  and 
transfers  of  the  Illinois  Central  and  the  Yazoo  &  Mississippi 
Valley,  has  been  appointed  superintendent  of  stations  and 
transfers  succeeding  J.  L.  East,  who  has  been  promoted, 
effective  April  21.  The  position  of  assistant  superintendent 
of  stations  and  transfers  has  been  abolished. 

Frederick  W.  Brown,  who  has  been  appointed  assistant  to 
tile  general  manager  of  the  Atlantic  Coast  Line,  with  head- 
quarters at  Wilmington,  N.  C,  served  as  staff  officer  of  the 
Southern  and  associated  railroads  during  federal  control. 
Mr.  Brown  was  born  on  February  17,  1872,  at  New  Canaan, 
Conn.  He  was  educated  at  the  high  school  at  South  Norwalk, 
Conn.  His  first  railroad  work  began  on  June  1,  1887,  as 
freight  clerk  for  the  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford  at 
Stamford,  Conn.  He  became  clerk  for  the  Housatonic,  now 
part  of  the  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford,  in  1889. 
Afterwards  he  served  as  operator,  despatcher,  chief  despatcher 
and  trainmaster,  consecutively.  From  1901  until  1902  he  was 
despatcher  for  the  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford.  He 
was  then  appointed  chief  clerk  to  the  superintendent  of  the 
New  York  division,  with  headquarters  at  New  York.  In 
1906  he  was  promoted  to  assistant  superintendent  of  the 
same  division,  with  headquarters  at  New  Haven,  Conn.,  in 
charge  of  the  New  Haven  terminal.  He  went  to  the  Southern 
as  despatcher  in  1906  and  from  then  until  1914  he  served  as 
trainmaster,  superintendent  terminals  and  superintendent  of 
the  St.  Louis-Louisville  divisions,  respectively.  He  was 
sent  to  Washington,  D.  C,  as  chief  in  charge  of  train  ton- 
nage bureau  in  1914  and  remained  in  that  capacity  until  1916. 
when  he  was  appointed  assistant  to  the  general  manager  and 
assistant  to  the  vice-president  of  the  Southern.  Shortly 
after  the  railroads  went  under  federal  control  he  was  ap- 
pointed  staff'  officer,  as  mentioned  above. 

Traffic 

L.  B.  Pittman  has  been  appointed  commercial  agent  of  the 
Seai)oard  Air  Line,  with  headquarters  at  Richmond,  Va., 
effectixe  April   15. 

Stuart  C.  Leake  has  been  released  from  military  service 
and   has   resumed   his   former   position   as   commercial   agent 
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of  tile  Uictimoiul,  I'VcdcricksburK  &  Potomac,  with  iiciiiJ- 
HuarttTS  at  Kiciiinoiul,  Va.,  offective  .April  15.  Mr.  Leake 
served  as  a  i'a)it;iiii  in  llie  coiistriuliim  liivisinn  ni  ilic  I'liitrd 
States  Army. 

L.  M.  Souders,  acting  assistant  general  freight  agent  of 
the  New  V(irk  (.entral,  lines  west  of  BulTalo,  has  been  ap- 
pointed general  eastern  freight  agent,  with  licad<iiiarters  at 
New  York,  elTeetive  April  1,  an<l  R.  J.  Hopper,  has  heen  ap- 
Iiointed  general  agent,  with  the  same  headipiarters,  elTective 
the  same  date. 

Frederick  D.  Claggett,  wiio  has  heen  appointed  assistant 
freight  tralVic  manager  of  the  Southern,  with  headquarters 
at  Washington,  1).  C,  as  noted  in  the  Railway  Age  of  April 
16  (page  1223),  served  as  general  freight  agent  from  Janu- 
ary, 1917,  until  the  termination  of  federal  control.  Mr.  Clag- 
gett was  born  on  .\ugust  14,  1874,  at  Hagcrstown,  Md.  He 
graduated  from  the  Washington  County  High  School  and  be- 
gan railroad  work  in  September,  1891,  with  the  Norfolk  & 
Western.  He  went  to  the  Southern  in  November,  1895,  in 
the  freight  traffic  department  at  Washington,  D.  C.  On 
March  1,  1897,  he  entered  the  freight  traffic  department  of 
the  Cincinnati,  New  Orleans  &  Texas  Pacific.  He  was  ap- 
pointed assistant  general  freight  agent  of  that  road,  with 
lieadquarters  at  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  on  June  1,  1912,  and  re- 
tained that  position  until  he  became  general  freight  agent 
of  the  Southern,  in  January,   1917,  as  mentioned  above. 

E.  T.  Willcox,  who  has  been  appointed  assistant  freight 
traffic  manager  of  the  Seaboard  Air  Line,  as  noted  in  the 
Railzivy  Age  of  March  5  (page  748),  served  as  general  freight 
agent  at  the  time  of  his  appointment  to  that  position.  Mr. 
Willcox  began  railroad  work  as  rate  clerk  in  the  office  of 
the  assistant  general  freight  agent  of  the  Kansas  City,  Mem- 
phis &  Birmingham  in  1893,  and  remained  in  that  capacity 
until  1894,  being  transferred  from  Memphis,  Tenn.,  to  Bir- 
mingham, Ala.,  during  that  interval.  He  was  promoted  to 
chief  clerk  at  Birmingham  in  1895  and  in  1897  was  appointed 
contracting  freight  agent  with  the  same  headquarters.  Al- 
though he  remained  at  Birmingham,  in  1901  he  transferred 
his  services  to  the  St.  Louis-San  Francisco  as  commercial 
agent.  He  was  appointed  division  freight  agent  in  1905  and 
assistant  general  freight  agent  in  1907,  at  which  time  he  re- 
turned to  Memphis,  Tenn.,  where  he  remained  in  the  same 
capacity  until  September  1,  1911.  He  was  then  transferred  to 
St.  Louis,  Mo.  On  December  1,  1911,  he  became  assistant 
general  freight  agent  of  the  Seaboard  Air  Line,  with  head- 
quarters at  Birmingham.  He  was  promoted  to  general 
freight  agent,  with  headquarters  at  Norfolk,  \'a..  on  July  1, 
1916,  and  with  the  exception  of  a  short  time  during  the 
period  of  federal  control,  when  he  served  as  chairman  of  the 
committee  of  freight  traffic  control  under  C.  R.  Gray,  director 
of  the  division  of  operation  of  the  Railroad  Administration, 
he  served  in  that  positon  until  his  recent  promotion  as  noted 
above. 

Mechanical 

G.  S.  Edmonds,  recently  appointed  acting  superintendent 
of  motive  power  of  the  Delaware  &  Hudson,  with  head- 
quarters at  Colonic,  N.  Y.,  has  been  appointed  superintendent 
motive  power,  succeeding  James  H.  Manning,  deceased;  and 
H.  G.  Becker,  general  foreman  at  Colonic,  has  been  appointed 
shop  superintendent  to  fill  the  position  made  vacant  when 
Mr.  Edmonds  was  appointed  acting  superintendent  motive 
power. 

Purchasing   and   Stores 

G.  W.  Bichlmeir  has  been  appointed  purchasing  agent  of 
the  Kansas  City  Southern,  effective  March  1,  succeeding 
W.  S.  Atkinson,  resigned. 

W.  J.  Diehl,  general  storekeeper  of  the  Mobile  &  Ohio, 
with  headquarters  at  Mobile,  Ala.,  has  been  appointed  pur- 
chasing agent,  with  the  same  headquarters,  succeeding  J.  A. 
Turner,  resigned.  The  office  of  general  storekeeper  has  been 
abolished. 


Pry 


Engineering,  Maintenance  of  Way  and  Signaling 

R.  F.  Nicholson  has  been  appointed  assistant  engineer  of 
the  Portland  division  of  the  Grand  Trunk,  with  headquarters 
at   Portland,  Me,,  effective  April  15. 

Edward  B.  Pry,  whose  appointment  as  superintendent  of 
telegraph  and  signals  of  the  Southwestern  rcgif)n  of  the 
Pennsylvania    System,   with    head<|uariers   at   St.    Louis,    Mo,, 

was  announced  in  the 
Railway  Age  of  March 
12  (page  805),  was  born 
at  liurgettstown.  Pa,, 
on  January  12,  1872. 
Mr.  Pry  entered  the 
service  of  the  Pitts- 
burgh, Cincinnati,  Chi- 
cago &  St.  Louis  as 
signal  maintainer  on 
December  12,  1894. 
Six  years  later  he  was 
jiromoted  to  signal 
foreman  and  on  Febru- 
ary 1,  1903,  was  ap- 
pointed signal  super- 
visor on  the  Grand 
Rapids  &  Indiana. 
Three  years  later  he 
was  promoted  to  signal 
inspector  on  the  Penn- 
sylvania, Lines  West, 
with  headquarters  at 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  whicji  position  he  held  until  his  recent  ap- 
pointment as  superintendent  of  telegraph  and  signals  of  the 
Southwestern  region  of  the  Pennsylvania  System,  with  head- 
quarters at  St.  Louis. 

G.  C.  Koons,  assistant  division  superintendent  of  the 
Pennsylvania,  with  headquarters  at  Miffintown,  Pa.,  has  been 
promoted  to  assistant  chief  engineer,  with  headquarters  at 
Philadelphia,  effective  March  1. 

Fred  W.  Bender,  who  has  been  appointed  signal  engineer 
of  the  Central  of  New  Jersey,  with  headquarters  at  Eliza- 
beth, N.  J.,  as  noted  in  the  Raihcay  Age  of  February  27  (page 

661),  served  as  assist- 
ant signal  engineer 
during  federal  control. 
Mr.  Bender  was  born 
at  Elizabeth,  N.  J,,'  on 
October  15,  1882.  His 
first  railroad  work  be- 
gan as  secretary  to  the 
superintendent  of  tele- 
graph of  the  Central  of 
New  Jersey.  During 
part  of  the  time  that  he 
served  in  the  capacity 
just  mentioned  the  de- 
partment in  which  he 
served  included  the 
telephone,  electric 
light,  power  and  sig- 
nals of  the  entire  sys- 
tem. In  1902,  however, 
the  signal  department 
became  a  separate  or- 
ganization and  at  that 
time  he  was  appointed  chief  clerk.  For  some  time  following 
he  performed  the  duties  of  assistant  engineer  and  in  1918  he 
was  given  the  title  of  that  office.  As  noted  above,  he  re- 
tained that  position  until  his  promotion  on  March  1. 

Charles  A.  Whitcomb,  circuit  designer  in  the  signal  en- 
gineers' office  of  the  Boston  &  Maine,  has  been  promoted  to 
signal  supervisor  of  the  Berkshire  division,  with  headquarters 
at  North  Adams,  Mass.,  effective  on  April  1. 

Charles  Stephens,  signal  engineer  of  the  Chesapeake  & 
Ohio,    with    headquarters    at    Richmond,    Va.,    has    been    ap- 
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pointed,  in  addition,  signal  engineer  of  the  Hocking  Valley, 
with  the  same  headquarters,  effective  April  1. 

T.  H.  Gatlin,  who  has  been  appointed  chief  engineer  in 
charge  of  construction  of  the  Southern,  with  headquarters 
at  Washington,  D.  C,  as  noted  in  the  Railway  Age  of  March 

5  (page  749),  served  as 
assistant  to  the  presi- 
dent from  June,  1918, 
until  the  termination  of 
federal  control.  Mr. 
Gatlin  was  born  on 
November  8,  1876,  at 
Tarboro,  X.  C.  He 
studied  at  Trinity  Col- 
lege in  Durham,  N.  C. 
His  first  railroad  work 
began  in  May.  1892,  in 
the  engineering  depart- 
ment of  the  Atlantic 
Coast  Line.  He  went 
to  the  East  Carolina, 
as  chief  engineer  in 
1899,  and  served  in  that 
capacity  until  1901. 
From  March,  1905,  un- 
til July.  1906,  he  was 
assistant  chief  engineer 
in  the  maintenance  of 
way  office  of  the  same  road  in  charge  of  track  work  drafting. 
Later  he  was  appointed  engineer  maintenance  of  way  of  the 
Middle  district  of  the  Southern,  with  headquarters  at  Knox- 
ville,  Tenn,  On  .\ugust  1.  1911,  he  was  promoted  to  assistant 
chief  engineer  maintenance  of  way  and  structures,  with  head- 
quarters at  Washington,  D.  C.  He  was  appointed  assistant 
to  the  vice-president  in  charge  of  operation  in  January,  1917, 
and  retained  that  position  until  he  became  assistant  to  the 
president  on  the  date  mentioned  above. 

Alexander  HoUey  Rudd,  whose  appointment  as  chief  signal 
engineer  of  the  Pennsyhania  system  was  announced  in  the 
Raihvay  Age   of   February   20,   page   598,   was   born   March   8, 

1867,  in  Lakevillc, 
Conn.  He  graduated 
from  the  Sheffield  Sci- 
entific School,  Yale 
University,  in  1886,  and 
entered  railway  service 
as  draftsman  in  the 
real  estate  department 
of  the  Pennsylvania  in 
1886.  Li  1888  he  was 
promoted  to  draftsman 
in  the  signal  depart- 
ment, and  in  1892  was 
appointed  inspector  of 
signals  of  the  New 
York  Central  &  Hud- 
son River.  He  was  later 
promoted  to  signal  en- 
gineer of  that  road, 
and  in  1893  was  ap- 
pointed assistant  super- 
intendent of  signals  on 
the  Hudson  division  of 
that  road.  In  1894  lie  was  appointed  foreman  of  electric 
signals,  Hudson  division,  on  the  New  York,  New  Haven  & 
Hartford,  and  was  later  appointed  signal  engineer  of  the 
Hartford  and  Valley  divisions  of  that  road.  On  April  1,  1900, 
he  was  appointed  signal  engineer  of  the  entire  system  of  the 
Delaware,  Lackawanna  &  Western,  returning  to  the  Pennsyl- 
vania as  assistant  signal  engineer  in  1903.  He  was  promoted 
to  signal  engineer  of  the  Pennsylvania  in  1907,  which  posi- 
tion he  has  held  until  his  present  appointment. 

C.  E.  Dare,  supervisor  of  the  Fredericksburg  &  Potomac, 
with  headquarters  at  Fredericksburg,  Va.,  has  been  appointed 
resident  engineer,  succeeding  E.  M.  Hastings,  promoted,  and 
G.   A.   Thomas,   transitman,    has    been    appointed    supervisor, 
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with   headquarters   at   Fredericksburg,   succeeding   Mr.    Dare, 
effective  March  1. 

Wm,  Post,  whose  appointment  as  superintendent  of  tele- 
graph and  signals  of  the  Central  region  of  the  Pennsylvania 
System  was  announced  in  the  Railway  Age  of  March  12  (page 

805),  was  born  at  And- 
over.  Conn.,  on  July  10, 
1876.  He  entered  the 
signal  department  con- 
struction forces  of  the 
New  York,  New  Haven 
&  Hartford  in  May, 
1896.  He  was  later  ap- 
pointed batte'ryman 
and  then  promoted  to 
maintainer.  In  1900,  he 
was  appointed  division 
signal  foreman  on  the 
same  road,  resigning  in 
June,  1905,  to  become 
circuit  draftsman  in  the 
signal  engineer's  of- 
fice of  the  Pennsyl- 
\ania.  In  February, 
1906,  he  was  promoted 
to   assistant   supervisor 

Wm.  Post  f      •  1  ii        wj      i. 

of  signals  on  the  West 
Jersey  &  Seashore  and 
in  December  of  the  same  year  he  was  transferred  to  the  Pitts- 
burgh division  as  assistant  supervisor  of  signals.  He  was 
promoted  to  supervisor  in  February,  1909,  having  jurisdic- 
tion over  the  Chautauqua  division.  In  June  of  the  same  year 
he  returned  to  the  signal  engineer's  office  and  the  following 
month  became  supervisor  of  signals  of  the  New  York  di- 
vision. On  August  1,  1907,  he  was  promoted  to  assistant 
signal  engineer  and  in  the  following  year  to  assistant  super- 
intendent of  the  Middle  division,  with  headquarters  at  Mifflin, 
Pa.  Later  in  the  same  year  he  returned  to  the  Pittsburgh 
division  as  assistant  superintendent,  with  headquarters  at 
Cresson,  Pa.,  which  position  he  held  until  his  recent  ap- 
pointment. 

Julian  D.  Jones,  division  operator  on  the  Williamsport 
division  of  the  Pennsylvania,  has  been  appointed  superin- 
tendent of  telegraph  and  signals  of  the  Eastern  region  of  the 

Pennsylvania      System, 
^^^^^  with     headquarters     at 

^^^^^^  Philadelphia,   Pa.      Mr. 

MRHHPH^^  Jones      was      born 

f  ^^S  Richmond,       Va.,       on 

"^  August    23,    1883,    and 

was  educated  at  Vir- 
ginia Polytechnic  Insti- 
tute. On  March  1, 
1910,  he  entered  the 
service  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad  as  elec- 
I  Vl^^H^\.  trical    engineer    in    the 

^k       ^^^^  ^^^  telegraph      department. 

^^^^L       ^^    ^^^^  ^"  October  of  the  fol- 

'^^^^^^w      ^g,   ^^^^Hf  lowing  year  h'e  was  ap- 

^1^^^^^    ^Ll  ^^^Hr  pointed  assistant  divis- 

^^H|B  ,^BI j^BPP^  ion     operator     on     the 

^^^BwJwB^  Pittsburgh  division  and 

on  January  16,  1916,  he 

.    „    .  became    division    oper- 

J.    D.   Jones  ,  .,        iir-n- 

ator  on  the  Williams- 
port  division,  where  he 
remained  until  November,  1917,  when  he  entered  military 
service  as  captain  in  the  Signal  Corps  of  the  United  States 
Army.  In  January  of  the  following  year  he  was  assigned  to 
duty  in  the  office  of  the  chief  signal  officer  at  Tours,  where 
he  was  engaged  in  engineering  work  on  telegraph  and  tele- 
phone lines  of  communication  on  heavy  and  light  railroads. 
On  January  3,  1919,  he  was  assigned  to  duty  with  the  trans- 
portation corps  and  in  February  of  last  year  he  was  promoted 
to  the  rank  of  Major  in  the  Signal  Corps.  He  served  as 
general    superintendent    of    telegraph    of    the    transportation 
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corps  lines  in  the  service  of  supply  of  tlic  American  I'l.xpcih- 
tionary  Force  from  April  to  July,  1919.  He  then  returned  !■> 
the  rnilcd  Stales  and  reMimed  duty  as  division  opcr.itor  on 
the  \\'illiani>port  dixision  of  the  l'eniisylvani;i,  wliirli  poM- 
tion  lie  held  until  his  recent  promotion. 

Alden  Monroe  Pence,  division  operator  on  the  t  iiKJiuiati 
di\ision  ol  the  Southwest  System  of  the  I'ennsylvania,  Lines 
West,  has  heen  promoted  to  assistant  superintendent  of 
telegraph  and  signals  of  the  Southwestern  rcKion  of  tlie 
I'ennsylvania  System,  with  headquarters  at  St.  Louis,  Mo., 
etTective  March  18. 

D.  Rounseville,  assistant  to  the  chief  engineer  of  the  (lii- 
cago  &  North  Western,  with  headquarters  at  Chicago,  has 
heen  appointed  assistant  engineer  of  maintenance  of  lino 
east  of  the  Missouri  River,  with  the  same  head(iuarter>.  A.  S. 
RedBeld.  division  engineer  of  the  Nortliern  Wisconsin  di- 
\ision,  with  olfice  at  Fond  du  Lac,  Wis.,  has  been  promoted 
to  assistant  engineer  of  maintenance  of  lines  west  of  the 
Missouri  River,  with  ortice  at  Omaha,  Neh.  T.  J.  Irving, 
division  engineer  of  the  Southern  Illinois  division,  with  head- 
quarters at  South  Pekin,  111.,  has  been  transferred  to  the 
West  Iowa  division,  with  headquarters  at  Boone,  la.  J.  A. 
Dyer,  division  engineer  of  the  Madison  division,  with  head- 
quarters at  Madison,  Wis.,  has  been  transferred  to  the  Iowa 
and  Minnesota  division,  with  head(iuarters  at  Mason  City, 
la.  W.  T.  Main,  division  engineer  of  the  Black  Hills  division 
and  the  Wyoming  &  North  W'estern,  with  headquarters  at 
Lhadron,  Neb.,  has  been  transferred  to  the  Northern  division. 
with  headquarters  at  Eagle  Grove,  la.  C.  J.  Frederici,  gen- 
eral inspector  of  bridges,  with  headquarters  at  Chicago,  has 
been  promoted  to  division  engineer  of  the  Northern  Wis- 
consin division,  with  headquarters  at  Fond  du  Lac,  Wis.,  suc- 
ceeding Mr.  Redfield.  H.  G.  Lennox  has  been  appointed 
division  engineer  of  the  Southern  Illinois  division,  with  head- 
quarters at  South  Pekin,  HI.,  succeeding  Mr.  Irving.  B.  R. 
Kulp  has  been  appointed  division  engineer  of  the  Madison 
division,  with  headquarters  at  Madison,  Wis.,  succeeding 
Mr.  Dyer.  D.  K.  Van  Ingen  has  been  appointed  division 
engineer  of  the  Black  Hills  division  and  the  Wyoming  and 
North  Western,  with  headquarters  at  Chadron,  Neb.,  succeed- 
ing Mr.  Main.  H.  M.  Spahr  has  been  appointed  division 
engineer  on  the  Lake  Shore  division,  with  headquarters  at 
Green  Bay,  Wis.  R.  D.  Anderson  has  been  appointed  divis- 
ion engineer,  with  jurisdiction  over  the  Dakota  division,  the 
Pierre  &  Ft.  Pierre  Bridge  and  the  Pierre,  Rapid  City  & 
North  Western,  with  headquarters  at  Huron,  S.  D. 

General 


The    following 
effective  March  1 

Name 

J.  H.  Harris 

J.  H.  Nichol 

C.  P.  Mac  Arthur.  . 

W.  T.  Covert 

Fred  H.  Watts.  ..  . 
\V.  R.  Hillarv..  . 
J.  H.  Redding.... 
H.  H.  Garrisues. . 

J.    B.   Baker 

R.  R.  Nace 

C-  E.  Brinser 

C.  W.  Richev 

F.  D.  Davis 

J.  E.  Hopkins 

W.  F  Miller...... 
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additional   appointments    have    been    made. 

Position.  Headquarters. 

Enc;.  m.  w.   N.    T.   di-.- New  York 

Eng.  ni.  w.  Cen.  Peiin.  div Wil'ms'port 

Eng.  m.  w.  Northern  div Buffalo 

Eng.  m.  w.  Penn.  div ■  ■ Pittsburgh 

Eng.  m.  w.  111.  div- Chicago 

Eng.  m.  w.  Northern  div Toledo.    O. 

Asst.  supt.  Pittsburgh  div Cresson,   Pa. 

Eng.  m.  w.  Southern  div ■  ■  .Wilm'gton 

Eng.  m.  w.  Lake  div Cleveland, O. 

Eng.  m.  w.  E.  Ohio  div Pittsburgh 

Eng.  m.  w.  E.    Penn.    div Harrisburg 

Div.  eng.  Terminal  div ■  ■ Pittsburgh 

Div.  eng.  N.  Y.  div New  York 

Div.  Eng.  Monongahela  div Pittsburgh 

Div.  eng ...  .Wil'ms'port 


Railroad  Administration 

Walker  D.  Hines  has  resigned  as  director  general  of  rail- 
roads, eiifective  May  15,  and  after  a  vacation  trip  abroad  he 
plans  to  resume  the  practice  of  law  in  New  York  City.  Max 
Thelen,  now  director  of  the  Division  of  Liquidation  Claims 
of  the  Railroad  Administration,  has  been  recommended  to 
the  President  by  Mr.  Hines  for  appointment  as  his  successor 
to  remain  in  charge  of  the  winding  up  of  the  affairs  of  the 


Railroad  .\dministration.  In  acce|)ting  Mr.  Hines'  resigna- 
tion the  President  wrote  that  he  could  ncit  let  the  director 
general  retire  without  telling  him  how  he  had  "personally 
\alued  ;ind  admired  the  (luile  unusual  services  you  have  ren- 
dered the  government  and  the  country."  Mr.  Hines  has  been 
connected  with  the  Railroad  Administration  since  its  organ- 
ization. He  was  first  appointed  assistant  to  the  director  gen- 
eral and  later,  when  Mr.  Mc/Xdoo  left  Washington  for  an 
extended  trip,  he  was  apjiointed  assistant  director  general 
and  left  in  direct  charge  of  the  organization  at  Washington. 
He  was  appointed  director  general  to  succeed  Mr.  Mc.Xdoo 
on  January  11,  1919.  Prior  to  federal  control  he  was  chair- 
man of  the  board  of  tiie  .'\tchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  l'"e  and 
a  member  of  the  law  firm  of  Cravath,  Henderson  &  de  Gers- 
dorfF.  A  photograph  and  complete  sketch  of  Mr.  Hines' 
career  were  published  in  the  Kailway  Age  of  January  17,  1919 
(page   187). 

Obituary 

J.  E.  Duval,  general  superintendent  car  service  of  the 
Grand  Trunk,  with  headquarters  at  Montreal,  Que.,  died  in 
tiiat  city  on  .Xjiril  28  at  the  age  of  60  years. 

Colonel  John  Bogart,  well  known  civil  engineer  of  New 
N'ork.  and  formerly  New  York  state  engineer,  died  at  his 
lionie  ill    .\e\\    \'ork  on  .\prii  IS.  at  the  age  of  84  years. 

George  H.  Gilman,  master  car  builder  of  the  Northern  Pa- 
cific, with  headquarters  at  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  died  on  February 
27  after  a  short  illness.  Mr.  Gillman  was  born  at  McArthur, 
Ohio,  on  April  11,  1862.  He  began  railroad  work  as  a  car 
carpenter  on  the  Northern  Pacific  when  22  years  old.  In 
October,  1884,  shortly  after  entering  the  employ  of  that 
road,  he  was  promoted  to  car  foreman.  While  serving  in 
that  capacit)'  he  was  transferred  several  times  to  different 
places.  He  was  appointed  shop  superintendent  and  master 
car  builder  at  the  Como  shops  in  1903,  and  on  November  26, 
1905,  his  title  was  changed  to  master  car  builder. 

Thomas  J.  Burns,  superintendent  rolling  stock  of  the 
Michigan  Central,  with  headquarters  at  Detroit,  Mich.,  died 
in  that  city  on  April  18.  Mr.  Burns  was  born  at  Hillsdale, 
Mich.,  on  July  24,  1868.  He  graduated  from  Assumption 
College  and  spent  some  years  at  Grand  Seminary,  Montreal. 
His  first  railroad  work  began  as  clerk  in  the  maintenance  of 
way  department  of  the  Michigan  Central  at  Bay  City,  Mich. 
He  became  engine  despatcher  on  November  1,  1896,  and  was 
appointed  chief  clerk  to  the  master  mechanic  at  Jackson, 
Mich.,  on  December  IS,  1902.  In  August,  1905,  he  was  trans- 
ferred to  Detroit,  Mich.,  as  chief  clerk  to  the  superintendent 
motive  power,  and  promoted  to  assistant  to  the  superintend- 
ent motive  power  on  July  1,  1909.  He  was  appointed  assist- 
ant superintendent  motive  power  on  June  1,  1912.  In  1915, 
when  the  locomotive  and  car  departments  of  the  Michigan 
Central  were  separated,  he  was  appointed  to  the  position  he 
held  at  the  time  of  his  death. 
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Shall  Trains 
or  Workmen 
Be  Delayed? 


Does  it  cost  more  to  delay  a  freight  train  or  a  gang  of  men? 
This  is  a  question  which  is  answered  correctly  or  incorrectly 
every  time  such  a  train  approaches  a 
force  engaged  in  aiiy  operation  which 
interferes  with  the  use  of  the  track 
structure.  No  one  answer  can  be  given 
for  all  conditions.  It  varies  with  the 
character  of  the  train,  the  density  of  traffic,  the  relation  of 
the  train  to  following  and  opposing  trains,  etc.  It  also  varies 
with  the  size  of  the  gang  whose  operations  are  interrupted, 
the  seriousness  of  the  interference  involved  to  let  a  train  by, 
etc.  The  operating  results  of  a  railroad  are  a  composite  of 
the  returns  from  a  number  of  more  or  less  inter-related  de- 
partments. The  net  result  is  the  one  to  be  considered. 
Where  any  conflict  of  interests  between  departments  exists, 
such  as  is  inherent  in  the  condition  of  maintenance  operations 
such  as  the  relaying  of  rail,  the  interest  of  the  road  is  best 
promoted  when  that  expedient  is  adopted  which  results  in 
the  least  net  cost.  Changed  conditions  make  necessary  the 
revision  of  rules  and  practices  of  long  standing.  The 
changes  in  conditions  have  been  many  and  varied  during 
the  last  year  or  two.  For  this  reason  the  old  rules  and  regu- 
lations governing  such  interference  may  now  be  obsolete; 
they  are  at  least  worthy  of  reconsideration  at  the  present 
time,  particularly  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  operations  of 
the  maintenance  department  are  being  seriously  handicapped 
by  the  recent  large  increases  in  wages,  the  inauguration  of 
the  eight-hour  day  and  the  universal  shortage  of  mainten- 
ance labor,  all  of  which  are  serving  greatly  to  curtail  the 
results  obtained  at  the  time  when  maintenance  of  way  forces 
are  facing  large  programs  of  work. 


The  greatest  handicap  to  the  development  of  pulverized  coal 
on  the  railroads  of  this  country  has  undoubtedly  been  the 

relatively  low  cost  of  high  grade  loco- 

The  Field  motive   coal.     With   higher   fuel   costs 

for  Pulverized      to  contend  with  it  is  probable  that  the 

Coal  railroads    will    find    greater    economic 

cause  for  the  utilization  of  lignite  and 
other  inferior  fuels  and  that  the  development  of  means  for 
burning  pulverized  coal  will  receive  fresh  impetus.  Some 
years  ago  plans  were  made  to  use  Dakota  lignite  in  a  pul- 
verized form  on  one  of  the  railroads  in  the  northwest.  The 
railroad  planned  to  equip  a  single  locomotive  with  pulverized 
coal  burning  apparatus  designed  by  its  own  engineering  staff 
and  a  state  university  volunteered  its  support  and  co-opera- 
tion to  the  extent  of  supplying  a  quantity  of  test  fuel  com- 
prising a  variety  of  native  lignites.  Attempts  to  conduct  this 
experiment  terminated  with  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  but  it  is 
earnestly  hoped  that  development  work  of  so  broad  a  char- 
acter will  be  revived  now  that  the  opportunity  exists  to  ef- 
fect a  greater  saving  than  ever  before  through  the  utilization 
of  a  cheap  low  grade  fuel.  If  it  can  be  demonstrated  that 
locomotives  may  be  operated  successfully  with  lignite  fuel  in 
pulverized  form,  it  is  conceivable  that  the  railroads  operating 
in  certain  sections  of  the  northwest  and  the  southwest  could 
effect  a  remarkable  reduction  in  fuel  costs  and  aid  the  con- 
servation of  our  rapidly  diminishing  supply  of  high  grade 
coal  through  the  utilization  of  lignite.  While  it  is  under- 
stood that  the  fuel  problem  is  far  more  acute  in  Italy  than 
in  this   country,   the  results   from  pulverized   fuel  burning 


equipment  designed  by  American  engineers  to  burn  low-grade 
Italian  lignite  fuel,  as  described  in  this  issue,  should  have  an 
important  bearing  on  a  similar  development  in  this  country. 


Nothing  could  have  demonstrated  the  deficiencies  in  engine 
terminals  more  pointedly  than  the  breakdown  which  devel- 
oped at  a  number  of  points  during  the 
More  Attention  winter  of  1917-18.  While  conditions 
to  Locomotive  were  aggravated  greatly  by  the  unusu- 
Terminal  Design  ^^^Y  severe  weather  and  by  the  heavy 
migration  of  skilled  mechanics  to  the 
war  industries,  the  basic  difficulty  lay  in  the  inadequacy  of 
the  facilities  themselves.  After  the  roads  were  brought 
under  federal  control  the  Railroad  Administration  gave  first 
attention  to  the  amplification  of  these  facilities  since  they 
constituted  a  direct  limitation  on  the  amount  of  traffic  which 
could  be  handled.  As  a  result,  the  summer  of  1918  saw 
more  work  of  this  character  under  way  than  ever  before,  a 
large  amount  of  which  was  carried  over  into  1919  before 
completion.  However,  the  campaign  for  modem  engine 
terminal  facilities  has  only  begun.  There  are  no  facilities 
the  need  for  which  is  more  urgent  or  the  possible  returns  from 
which  are  greater.  Not  only  are  more  and  larger  facilities 
required,  but  many  layouts  should  be  rebuilt  to  modernize 
them.  The  heavier  power  and  the  more  exacting  demands 
made  on  it  require  new  and  heavier  equipment  for  its  upkeep, 
which,  in  turn  influences  the  design  of  buildings  and  the 
track  layouts.  The  economy  with  which  locomotive  terminal 
operations  can  be  conducted  depends  on  the  organization 
and  efficiency  of  the  forces  employed  thereon  and  on  the 
extent  and  character  of  the  labor-saving  equipment  installed. 
It  also  depends  to  an  extent  not  generally  realized  on  the 
nature  of  the  buildings,  track  layouts  and  other  facilities 
provided  by  the  engineering  department.  For  this  reason, 
engineers  can  afford  to  give  more  attention  to  the  problems 
involved  in  the  operation  of  locomotive  terminals  in  order 
that  they  may  be  so  designed  as  to  be  operated  most 
efficiently.  The  recent  creation  by  the  American  Railway 
Engineering  Association  of  a  standing  committee  on  Shops 
and  Engine  Terminals  is  a  recognition  of  this  need,  which 
is  of  much  significance. 


A  question  which  is  of  vital  interest  to  the  railroads  and 
which  Congress  has  yet  to  settle  is  that  of  our  future  immi- 
gration policy.  While  this  has  been 
and  will  continue  to  be  a  very  live  is- 
sue it  has  now  assumed  an  importance 
which  justifies  a  large  amoimt  of  care- 
ful thought  and  deliberation  on  the 
part  of  all  concerned.  It  has  been  estimated  by  lead- 
ing authorities  that  the  United  States  is  now  short  about 
four  million  laborers  resulting  from  such  causes  as  restricted 
immigration,  decreased  immigration,  increased  emigration, 
and  the  natural  increase  in  the  demands  for  labor  brought 
about  by  the  expansion  of  our  industries  and  natural  re- 
sources. In  the  early  part  of  1919  the  Railway  Age  in  an  edi- 
torial on  immigration  and  emigration  discussed  this  question 
of  labor  shortage  and  predicted  at  tliat  time  that  the  situation 
would  soon  become  acute.  It  was  shown  then  that  for  the 
year  ending  1914,  1,200,000  immigrants  entered  this  coun- 
try; for  the  four  years  ending  1918,  200,000;  and  for  the 
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jrar  I'Jl.s,  .iloiu,  tlu-rc  was  only  a  nrl  gain  of  lo.OOO.  In 
contrast  to  lliis  was  tlic  fait  that  oviT  4()(),()()()  cini^;rants 
Ifft  till-  iiuintry  durinj;  the  six  montlis  imninliatily  foliow- 
ini;  thr  siyiiinn  of  ihr  armistiii-.  It  is  trui-  tliat  this  was 
an  ahnorni.ii  roiuiitidn  hrouglit  about  l>y  tlic  war,  liut  it  is 
also  one  whirl)  will  not  come  hack  to  normal  for  many 
years  unU-ss  >onu'  derinite  measures  are  taken  to  correct  it. 
What  can  ho  done  to  alleviate  this  condition?  The  ol)- 
vious  answer  is  to  promote  immigration  of  a  desirable  class 
of  |H'0|)le.  It  must  bo  rememix-red,  however,  that  other 
countries  are  short  of  labor,  and  that  the  countries  from 
which  wo  secure  the  largest  amount  of  unskilled  labor  are 
doing  evcrj'thing  in  their  jwwer  to  keep  their  peo])lc  at  home. 
This  means  that  the  United  States  will  have  to  adopt  a 
really  constructive  policy  to  encourage  immigration.  With 
this  in  view  the  Inter-Racial  Council  has  ])rop()sed  several 
measures  wiiich  are  In-ing  urged  ui)()n  the  House  ("omniittcc 
on  Immigration  and  Naturalization  in  Washington.  One  of 
the  main  jwints  is  the  repeal  of  the  literacy  test,  which  re- 
quires an  immigrant  to  be  al)le  to  read  and  write  a  pre- 
scribed amount  l)efore  admittance  to  this  country.  The  ad- 
vanced policy  advocated  Ijy  the  Inter-Racial  Council  pro- 
poses the  selection  of  industrious  and  thrifty  men  and 
women,  trained  and  hardened  by  the  exigencies  of  war,  and 
their  distribution  to  the  j)oints  where  they  can  do  the  work 
for  which  they  are  fitted.  The  fact  is  emjihasized  that  while 
a  laborer  may  read  and  write  a  certain  minimum  amount, 
it  dcK's  not  have  any  particular  bearing  upon  his  ability  to 
perform  useful  and  valuable  w^ork.  It  is  firmly  believed 
by  the  men  advocating  the  policy  of  admitting  immigrants 
without  l)ook  learning  that  our  i)resent  labor  shortage  would 
1)0  greatly  relieved  since  we  would  be  much  more  able  to 
secure  men  of  good  character  with  sound  bodies  and  minds 
and  with  old-world  habits  of  frugality  and  industry.  A 
Federal  Assimilation  Bureau  is  to  be  established  in 
connection  with  this  movement  for  the  purpose  of  securing 
better  relations  between  the  American  nation  and  the  immi- 
grants. This  bureau  will  look  after  the  welfare  of  the  im- 
migrant, protect  him  against  fraud,  extortion  and  violence, 
help  him  learn  our  language  and  place  him  where  he  can 
work  to  the  best  advantage  for  himself  and  the  nation.  In 
general,  the  entire  movement  combines  the  essentials  of  se- 
curing legislation  which  will  permit  the  securing  of  a  high 
grade  class  of  unskilled  laborers,  either  illiterates  or  not, 
the  weeding  out  of  the  undesirable,  a  Ijetter  method  of  as- 
similating these  people  into  the  nation,  and  the  setting  of  a 
higher  standard  of  citizenship.  With  such  a  goal  the  move- 
ment can  do  much  towards  increasing  the  supply  of  desir- 
able labor  if  backed  by  intelligent  and  constructive  legis- 
lation. The  railroads  are  so  greatly  in  need  of  labor  that 
they  should  take  a  more  active  part  in  helping  to  secure 
proper  legislation  to  improve  the  situation  and  to  make  the 
above  mentioned  measure  effective. 


Wages,  Rates  and  the  Cost  of  Living 

EXECUTIVES  OF  THE  RAILROAD  LABOR  Organizations,  who  as 
officers  of  the  Plumb  Plan  League  have  been  showering 
the  country  with  propaganda  asserting  that  an  increase  in 
freight  rates  will  result  in  an  "enormous"  increase  in  the 
cost  of  living,  which  Mr.  Plumb  usually  places  at  five  times 
the  amount  of  the  rate  advance,  have  been  appearing  before 
the  Railroad  Labor  Board  asking  for  a  further  increase  in 
wages.  The  wage  increase  asked  for  is  estimated  at  about 
one  billion  dollars  a  year,  or  about  equal  to  the  amount  of 
the  rate  advance  the  railroads  are  seeking,  to  make  up  for 
the  wage  increases  already  allowed,  together  with  other  in- 
creases in  the  prices  of  materials  and  fuel,  which  also  include 
a  few  wage  advances.     Not  satisfied  with  their  other  argu- 


ments, the  labor  leaders  are  now  taking  the  jjosition  that 
wage  advan(('S  in  the  past  have  not  caused  increases  in  the 
co.st  of  living,  i)Ut  are  merely  the  effe(  I  of  in(  rcascs  in  prices 
cau.sed  largely  by  profiteering,  and  that  any  further  increases 
in  wages  should  not  occasion  further  increases  in  j)rices. 

The  Ritilwiiy  A^r.  has  no  occasion  to  deny  the  existence  of 
])rofiteering,  l)ut  we  have  had  .some  difficulty  in  reconciling 
the  vast  difference  thus  attriimted  to  the  effect  of  wages  and 
that  of  rates. 

W.  S.  Carter,  jjre.sident  of  the  Hroliiirhood  of  Locomotive 
Firemen  and  Knginemen,  told  the  board  that  the  press  had 
"l)een  full  of  tiie  idea  that  to  raise  tiie  pay  of  railroad  men 
will  necessitate  an  immediate  further  advance  in  the  cost  of 
living  and  be  simj)ly  another  .step  in  the  so-called  viciou.> 
circle  of  rising  prices,"  and  that  "there  has  been  .so  much  of 
this  that  it  amounts  to  a  conspiracy."  He  also  gave  .some 
ngures  to  show  what  a  small  percentage  of  the  j>rices  of 
various  commodities  is  due  to  the  freight  rate  and  tiiat  prices 
have  increa.sed  in  far  greater  [)roporti(m  than  either  railroad 
wages  or  railroad  rates. 

This  paper  has  also  found  it  necessar)'  to  controvert  on 
numerous  occasions  some  of  the  frequent  assertions  that 
freight  rates  are  largely  responsible  for  increased  jjrices  and 
that  prices  can  be  lield  down  by  the  simple  expedient  of 
regulating  the  rate,  but  when  he  talks  about  a  "conspiracy, 
Mr.  Carter  might  address  his  remarks  to  .some  of  his  associ- 
ates who  have  been  trying  to  "humbug"  the  American  people 
on  this  subject.  There  was  a  time  when  the  railroad  labor 
leaders  proceeded  on  the  beautiful  theory  that  wages  could 
be  increased  by  curtailing  the  profits  of  the  capital  invested 
in  the  railroads,  but  since  the  time  has  arrived  when  their 
demands  for  a  year  exceed  the  largest  returns  ever  paid  to 
capital  for  a  year  the  theory  is  no  longer  usable,  to  say 
nothing  of  being  tenable,  at  least  as  far  as  the  railroads  are 
concerned. 

Neither  Mr.  Carter  nor  ISIr.  Plumb  can  show  very  satis- 
factorily how  the  wage  advance  could  be  paid  out  of  the 
$516,000,000  net  operating  income  earned  by  the  railroads 
in  1919,  which  would  be  reduced  to  nearer  $200,000,000  on 
the  present  basis  of  expenses,  and  in  the  two  months  of  this 
year  for  which  the  returns  are  available,  January  and  Feb- 
ruary, they  did  not  earn  any  return  at  all. 

Mr.  Carter,  from  his  two  years  of  experience  in  the  Rail- 
road Administration,  where  he  had  occasion  to  take  part  in 
staff  conferences  in  a  capacity  similar  to  that  of  a  member 
of  a  board  of  directors,  has  probably  derived  somewhat  of 
an  appreciation  of  the  similarity  of  the  condition  in  which 
he  finds  the  railroad  employees  and  that  of  the  companies 
themselveS;  Both  have  had  large  increases  in  their  expenses — 
their  cost  of  living — and  both  are  asking  for  what  they  con- 
sider necessary  to  restore  their  pre-war  status.  Many  rail- 
road employees  have  seen  employees  in  other  industries  re- 
ceive greater  increases  in  pay  than  they  have  received,  while 
the  railroad  companies  have  seen  many  other  companies 
make  huge  profits  while  they  have  been  limited  to  their  pre- 
war earnings,  with  some  deductions  even  from  that  level. 
Railroad  employees,  however,  if  they  have  not  had  all  they 
were  entitled  to,  have  at  least  received  some  large  payments 
on  account,  while  the  companies  have  as  yet  not  had  a  cent 
in  the  way  of  adjustment  to  meet  their  increased  expenses, 
as  the  increase  in  rates  made  in  1918  has  thus  far  gone  merely 
to  assist  the  government  in  carrying  the  load. 

We  take  it,  therefore,  that  Mr.  Carter  appreciates  these 
facts  and  that  he  recognizes  the  need  for  higher  rates,  but 
that  he  would  like  to  use  the  higher  wages  and  rates  as  a  sort 
of  excess  profits  tax  to  reduce  the  margins  of  the  other  indus- 
tries who  primarily  pay  the  freight  rates,  without  allowing 
them  to  be  passed  on  to  the  consumer.  .\t  any  rate,  Mr.  Car- 
ter does  not  try  to  make  the  absurd  claim  that  rates  increase 
the  cost  of  living  but  that  wages  do  not. 
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Advances  in  Rates  on  Foreign  Railways 

nPHK  FKEKiHT  RATES  of  the  railways  of  the  United  States 

■•■  have  been  advanced  an  average  of  about  33  per  cent 
and  the  passenger  rates  an  average  of  about  20  per  cent 
since  pre-war  days.  Additional  large  advances  must  be 
made  if  the  railways  are  to  be  rendered  self-supporting. 
However  large  these  additional  advances  may  be,  the  people 
of  the  United  States  may  congratulate  themselves  that  the 
advances  in  rates  necessitated  in  this  country  by  the  war  and 
government  operation  will  be  much  less  than  those  that  have 
been  made  in  many  foreign  countries. 

The  railways  of  Great  Britain  were  placed  under  govern- 
ment control  at  the  beginning  of  the  war  and  are  still  being 
thus  operated.  During  the  war  the  passenger  rates  were 
advanced  50  per  cent,  while  the  freight  rates  were  not 
advanced  at  all,  and  because  the  increases  in  expenses  greatly 
exceeded  the  increases  in  rates  the  government  incurred  a 
large  deficit.  To  reduce  or  wipe  out  this  deficit  advances  in 
the  freight  rates  of  the  British  Railways  ranging  from  25 
to  100  per  cent  were  made  effective  on  January  15,  1920, 
and  extra  charges  were  added  to  rates  which  cover  the  col- 
lection and  delivery  of  freight  at  stations  as  well  as  its 
transportation.  In  March,  1920,  the  demurrage  charges 
imposed  for  holding  a  car  one  day  beyond  the  period  of 
free  time  were  increased  100  per  cent,  and  the  charges  for 
subsequent  days  200  per  cent. 

During  December,  1919,  and  January,  1920,  the  Italian 
railways  advanced  their  first  class  passenger  fares  80  per 
cent,  their  second  class  fares  60  per  cent  and  their  third 
class  fares  50  per  cent.  Both  freight  and  passenger  rates 
already  have  been  advanced  30  to  40  per  cent.  The  demands 
of  the  railway  workers  for  higher  wages  and  the  question  of 
freight  rate  increases  were  taken  under  consideration  by 
the  government.  It  was  decided  that  the  freight  rates  were 
too  high  to  be  raised  further  and  that  taxation  would  have 
to  be  utilized  to  meet  the  deficit  of  the  railways,  which  are 
owned  as  well  as  operated  by  the  government.  The  Italian 
railways  even  before  the  war  incurred  a  large  deficit  each 
year  which  had  to  be  paid  by  the  taxpayers.  In  April,  1920, 
an  order  was  issued  by  the  Italian  State  railways  imposing 
a  100  per  cent  supertax  on  the  rates  for  foreign  merchandise 
entering  Italy. 

The  passenger  rates  of  the  French  railways,  two  of  which 
are  owned  by  the  government,  and  all  of  which  are  being 
operated  under  government  control,  w'ere  advanced  40  per 
cent  during  the  war,  and  the  freight  rates  30  to  37  per  cent. 
Because  of  the  deficits  which  have  continued  to  be  incurred, 
proposals  for  further  advances  have  been  under  considera- 
tion. 

The  advances  in  rates  on  the  Austrian  railways  since  pre- 
war days  have  been  enormous.  The  increase  of  30  per  cent 
made  in  February,  1920,  made  the  total  increases  about  330 
per  cent.  Doubtless  the  immensity  of  these  increases  is 
largely  explained  by  the  depreciation  of  the  country's  cur- 
rency. 

In  September,  1919,  freight  and  passenger  rates  in  Bel- 
gium had  lieen  increased  40  to  50  per  cent  since  pre-war 
times.  Further  increases  have  been  made  since  then,  but 
the  amount  of  these  increases  is  not  known. 

In  September,  1919,  freight  and  passenger  rates  in  the 
Netherlands  were  advanced  50  per  cent. 

Very  much  the  largest  advances  reported  in  any  country 
have  i>een  made  in  Germany  where,  as  it  is  well  known, 
practically  all  the  railways  are  owned  and  operated  by  the 
government.  Repeated  advances  were  made  during  the  war 
and  still  further  ver^r  great  advances  have  been  made  since 
the  signing  of  the  armistice.  The  passenger  rates  now,  accord- 
ing to  our  European  editor,  who  recently  visited  Germany, 
average  about  700  per  cent  higher  than  before  the  war  and 
the  freight  rates  about  800  per  cent  higher.    These  enormous 


advances  are  explained  not  only  by  the  fact  that  the  operating 
expenses  of  the  German  railways  have  increased  very  greatly, 
but  by  the  fact  that  the  value  of  the  country's  currency  has 
greatly  depreciated.  Even  measured  in  the  pre-war  value 
of  money,  the  passenger  and  freight  rates  in  Germany  appar- 
ently have  been  increased  much  more  than  in  any  other 
country. 

Larger  advances  in  rates  have  also  had  to  be  made  in 
many  countries  which  were  remote  from  the  seat  of  hostil- 
ities. For  example,  in  December,  1919,  all  freight  and  pas- 
senger rates  on  the  South  African  government  railways  were 
advanced  25  per  cent,  while  in  August,  1919,  a  raise  of  20 
per  cent  in  both  freight  and  passenger  rates  was  made  in 
Brazil,  and  in  October  of  the  same  year  additional  increases 
were  proposed.  In  Canada  the  railways  have  made  the  same 
advances  in  rates  as  have  been  made  in  the  United  States, 
and  it  is  assumed  that  they  will  duplicate  any  further 
advances  which  may  be  made  in  this  country.  Even  in 
Australia,  which  was  about  as  remote  from  the  theatre  of 
hostilities  as  any  part  of  the  world,  all  the  government  rail- 
ways have  suffered  severely  from  the  effects  of  the  war  and 
have  had  to  make  advances  in  their  rates,  although  we  have 
no  detailed  information  as  to  the  exact  percentages  of 
increase. 


Business  Men  and  the  Railroad  Strikes 

THE  RECENT  STRIKES  on  the  railways  have  subjected  to  a 
very  severe  test  not  only  the  operating  organizations  of 
the  railways  but  also  the  industrial  and  financial  structure, 
and  the  patience  and  sporting  spirit  of  the  business  men  of 
the  country.  It  seems  safe  to  say  that  the  strikes  have  now 
been  definitely  won  by  the  railways.  In  many  parts  of  the 
country  the  roads  are  still  operating  with  reduced  forces  in 
the  yards,  but  the  numljer  of  men  at  work  is  steadily  increas- 
ing, and  it  seems  but  a  matter  of  a  short  time  until  the  nor- 
mal amount  of  traffic  will  be  moving. 

The  effects  of  the  strikes  are  still  being  seriously  felt,  how- 
ever, and  will  be  felt  for  months.  When  the  statistics  re- 
garding earnings  and  expenses  in  March  and  April  are  avail- 
able they  will  show  the  roads  have  suffered  severely  in  re- 
spect to  net  earnings.  Large  deficits  have  been  incurred 
which  the  taxpayers  will  have  to  pay,  since  the  standard  re- 
turn of  most  companies  is  guaranteed  by  the  government  un- 
til September. 

The  result  of  the  inability  of  the  roads  to  operate  any- 
where near  to  capacity  has  been  that  vast  amounts  of  products 
have  been  accumulated  which  could  not  be  moved,  and  that 
many  large  industrial  concerns  have  been  obliged,  because 
of  inability  to  get  raw  materials  or  ship  finished  products, 
to  curtail  their  operations  or  shut  down.  Large  amounts  of 
capital  tied  up  in  raw  materials  and  finished  products  have 
been  rendered  useless  for  the  time  being,  and  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  men  throughout  the  country  have  been  thrown 
out  of  employment.  The  reduction  in  the  productive  and 
mercantile  activities  of  the  country  has  increased  the  already 
great  strain  upon  financial  institutions  and  has  tended  to 
increase  the  cost  of  living  and  the  general  unrest. 

It  has  been  most  instructive  to  observe  the  way  in  which 
the  various  classes  of  the  people,  and  especially  business 
men,  have  borne  the  inconveniences,  losses  and  suffering  due 
to  the  railroad  strikes.  Advocates  of  government  oi)eration 
or  the  Plumb  plan  were  sure  to  find  much  in  private  opera- 
tion to  criticise  and  to  use  its  shortcomings,  l)oth  apparent 
and  real,  as  material  in  the  pro[)aganda  against  jirivate  own- 
er.ship.  On  the  other  hand,  we  had  hoped  that  business  men, 
who  had  almost  unanimously  favored  the  return  of  the  rail- 
ways to  private  operation,  would  be  patient  with  shortcom- 
ings of  transportation  which  were  certain  to  be  experienced, 
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and  woiilil  ;ilnu)st  uiianimoii.sly  l);uk  llu'  railway  iiiaiiaj^c- 
mcnt.s  ill  tluir  ifl'orl.'^  to  rc-c.>^tal)li.sli  di.>;ci|)liiu',  to  restore  ef- 
ficii'iuv  of  operation,  and  to  prevent  tlic  companies  from  hav- 
ing undue  burdens  impo.sed  upon  tluin  wliiiii  would  have 
to  he  transferred  to  the  public. 

'llie  recent  strikes  and  their  effects  put  the  consistency  and 
courage  of  business  men  to  their  first  serious  test  since  private 
0]K'ration  was  resumed.  It  .seemed  clear  when  the  strikes  be- 
gan that  the  railways  should  tight  tiiem  to  a  finish,  and  the 
reasons  for  this  aiipeared  to  Ije  generally  understcxxl.  For 
the  railways  to  have  made  any  concessions  to  the  strikers 
would  iiave  resulted  in  men  who  struck  in  disregard  of  their 
contracts  with  the  companies  and  of  the  provisions  of  the 
Federal  law  gaining  by  .so  doing,  and  the  much  hirger  num- 
ber of  employees  wiio  stayed  at  work  and  agreed  to  the  .settle- 
ment of  tlieir  claims  by  peaceful  and  lawful  means  losing, 
at  least  for  the  time,  by  so  doing.  Besides,  since  the  strikers 
were  acting  in  violation  of  the  rules  and  the  orders  of  the  of- 
ficers of  their  own  l>rotherhoods,  for  the  railways  to  have  made 
concessions  to  them  would  have  eml^roiled  the  roads  with  the 
brotherhoods.  Finally,  the  total  wage  demands  which  have 
been  made  by  the  various  railway  lal)or  unions  amount  to 
about  $1,000,000,000  a  year.  If  the  railways  had  granted 
tlie  demands  of  the  outlaw  organizations  they  would  have 
rendered  it  illogical  and  practically  impossible  for  them  to 
have  resisted  the  demands  of  the  regular  organizations,  and 
would  have  taken  a  step  which  almost  automatically  would 
have  added  at  least  $1,000,000,000  a  year  to  operating  ex- 
penses. If  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  under  the 
provisions  of  the  Transportation  Act,  had  held  that  there  was 
no  justification  for  this  enonnous  increase  in  wages  it  would 
have  refused  to  advance  the  rates  enough  to  cover  it,  in  which 
case  a  large  part  of  the  railroads  would  have  lieen  bankrupted. 
On  the  other  hand,  if,  under  the  provisions  of  the  Trans- 
portation Act,  the  Commission  had  decided  it  was  required 
to  make  advances  in  rates  large  enough  to  cover  this  increase 
of  e.xpenses,  the  entire  amount  of  it  would  have  been  passed 
along  to  the  industries  and  people  of  tlie  country  in  the  form 
of  advances  in  rates. 

A  large  majority  of  the  lousiness  men  have  seemed  to  ap- 
preciate "that  the  welfare  of  business  and  the  nation  in  the 
long  run  would  be  best  promoted  by  the  managements  fight- 
ing the  strikes  out  and  winning  them  regardless  of  tempo- 
ran-  inconveniences  and  losses.  But  the  fact  must  l)e  noted 
that  many  business  men,  concerns  and  organizations  have 
adopted  a  tone  of  criticism  with  reference  to  the  course  the 
railways  have  taken.  This  has  been  especially  true  of  a  large 
part  of  the  traffic  managers  of  industrial  concerns  and  com- 
mercial organizations.  They  have  complained  in  private  and 
often  in  public  because,  as  they  have  said,  the  railways  did 
not  "do  something"  to  move  business  better,  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  railway  officers,  high  and  low,  during  the  crisis 
have  acted  with  all  the  intelligence  and  energy  they  could, 
numerous  officers  having  put  in  many  extremely  long  days 
working  in  the  places  of  the  strikers.  One  journal  which 
devotes  itself  especially  to  traffic  affairs,  and  whose  clientele 
consists  principally  of  the  traffic  managers  of  industrial  con- 
cerns, published  an  editorial  making  a  bitter  attack  upon  the 
General  Managers  Association  of  Chicago  upon  the  groimd 
that  it  issued  untruthful  statements  regarding  the  situation. 
If  this  paper  had  ever  sent  a  representative  to  the  office  of 
the  General  Managers  Association  to  get  the  facts  it  would 
have  known  that  no  statement  had  been  issued  on  behalf  of 
the  Chicago  lines  which  was  not  carefully  based  upon  de- 
tailed information  furnished  to  the  General  IManagers'  As- 
sociation by  the  officers  of  the  individual  railways.  Its  at- 
tack upon  the  good  faith  of  the  managements  of  the  Chicago 
lines  was  significant  chiefly  because  it  reflected  the  views  of 
business  men  who  seemed  to  know  and  care  nothing  about 
the  situation  except  that  the  railways  were  unable  to  move 
the  normal  amounts  of  freight. 


Devciojiments  .such  as  tho.se  mentioned  indicate  why  the 
linilwdy  Aj^e  long  has  believed  that  whether  private  ojjcra- 
tion  will  .stand  the  test  to  which  it  is  now  being  .subjected 
will  not  l)e  determined  principally  by  jjropaganda  carried  on 
for  government  oj)eration  or  the  i'lumlj  jjlan,  but  Ijy  persons 
who  assert  and  l)elieve  they  are  in  favor  of  private  op- 
eration l)ut  who  constantly  say  and  do  things  which  tend  to 
render  it  impo,ssil)le  for  private  operation  to  be  successfully 
conducted.  It  was  this  class  of  people  who  from  the  year 
1910  until  government  operation  was  adopted,  successfully 
opposed  every  advance  in  rates  for  which  the  railways  asked 
and  thereby  reinkred  it  imj)racticable  for  the  roads  ade- 
(juately  to  develop  their  facilities.  Many  men  of  this  class, 
after  having  thus  helped  to  bring  about  government  opera- 
tion, became,  after  it  was  adopted,  among  its  loudest  and 
bitterest  critics.  It  seemed  evident  that  there  could  be  no 
reasonable  hope  that  private  operation  could  be  made  suc- 
cessful after  the  railways  were  returned  to  their  owners  un- 
less legislation  was  enacted  reconstructing  the  whole  sy.stem 
of  regulation.  Nevertheless,  many  men  of  this  same  class 
alined  themselves  in  opposition  to  almost  every  proposal 
which  was  put  forward  with  the  object  of  making  it  reason- 
ably certain  that  the  railways  would  be  given  opportunity 
to  earn  enough  money  to  enable  them  to  develop  their  fa- 
cilities. And  now,  within  two  months  since  the  railways 
were  returned  to  private  operation,  we  find  people  of  the 
same  class  criticising  the  railway  managements  because  of 
the  results  of  strikes  and  because,  as  they  say,  the  railway 
managements  do  not  "do  something."  Just  what  they  would 
have  the  railway  managements  do  in  addition  to  what  they 
have  been  doing  is  not  stated. 

It  is  easy  enough  to  meet  the  arguments  of  the  avowed 
propagandists  for  the  Plumb  plan  or  for  government  opera- 
tion of  the  railroads.  The  propaganda  against  private  man- 
agement of  railroads  which  is  the  most  harmful  always  has 
been,  and  always  will  be,  that  carried  on  by  persons  who  pre- 
tend to  be,  and  who  really  think  they  are,  in  favor  of  private 
management,  but  who  will  never  do  anything  to  help  solve 
the  railroad  problem  under  private  management,  and  who 
seize  upon  every  possible  pretext  to  carp  at  what  the  man- 
agements of  the  railroads  themselves  do  in  trj-ing  to  solve 
the  problem. 


New  Books 

Proceedings,  American  Railway  Bridge  &  Building  Association, 
1919 ;  6  in.  by  9  in.,  bound  in  cloth  or  paper,  210  pages,  illus- 
trated, published  by  the  association,  C.  A.  Lichty,  Chicago  & 
North  Western,  Chicago,  secretary. 

The  American  Railway  Bridge  &  Building  Asociation  has 
held  29  annual  conventions,  the  last  one  taking  place  at  the 
Hotel  Statler,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  on  October  21  to  23,  1919. 
The  present  volume  is  a  complete  report  of  this  convention. 
The  preceedings  cover  papers  and  discussion  on  various 
phases  of  the  bridge  and  building  master's  duties.  The  first 
report  covers  bridge  inspection,  taking  up  the  variations  in 
practice  on  the  different  railways  and  including  a  very  com- 
prehensive set  of  recommendations  on  organization,  personnel, 
fonn  of  reports,  etc.  Two  reports,  that  on  the  storage  of 
fuels  used  in  railway  pumping  outfits  and  one  on  a  com- 
parison of  the  internal  combustion  engine  with  the  steam  en- 
gine as  the  prime  mover*  for  pumping  units,  contain  a  large 
amount  of  valuable  information  on  this  phase  of  water  serv- 
ice. Another  report  contains  detailed  directions  for  the  re- 
newal of  timber  trestles  and  wooden  bridges.  Other  sub- 
jects covered  in  the  report  of  this  convention  were  the  repair 
and  inspection  of  roofs,  the  painting  of  metal  structures  and 
countn'. 
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Railroads  File  Application  for  Rate  Advance 


Need  of  $1,017,000,000  More  Revenue — Average  Increase 
of  28  Per  Cent  in  Freight  Rates 


THE  RAILROADS  of  the  country  have  submitted  to  the  In- 
terstate Commerce  Commission  statements  showing  the 
amount  of  additional  revenues  needed  to  meet  in- 
creased operating  costs,  and  to  adjust  their  income  to  the  6 
per  cent  income  basis  provided  in  the  new  Transportation 
Act.  The  total  increase  is  estimated  at  $1,017,000,000,  and 
the  statements  filed  constitute  formal  applications  for  rate 
increases  to  produce  that  amount. 

The  carriers  show  that  while  the  basis  of  operating  ex- 
penses due  to  higher  wages  and  increased  prices  of  material 
and  fuel  has  advanced  about  100  per  cent,  their  revenue  basis 
has  increased  less  than  40  per  cent,  and  that  it  will  require 
now  to  restore  the  relation  between  revenues  and  expenses 
an  increase  of  19.46  per  cent. 

The  railroads  suggest  to  the  commission,  however,  that  the 
additional  revenue  be  gained  from  freight  traffic,  leaving  pas- 
senger rates  at  the  present  level.  To  provide  these  increases  to 
total  revenues  without  disturbing  passenger  rates  the  carriers 
estimate  will  require  an  average  increase  in  freight  rates  of 
about  28  per  cent.  The  figures  have  been  prepared,  however, 
by  groups,  on  the  assumption  that  the  commission  may  di- 
vide the  country  into  three  districts. 

Railroads  in  Eastern  territory  estimate  the  need  of  an  in- 
crease of  $544,000,000,  which  is  21.1  per  cent  of  total  reve- 


Washington,  D.  C. 

the   12-months'   period   ending   October  31    has  been  used. 

It  is  understood  that  the  commission  is  working  with  the 
idea  of  making  the  rates  designed  to  produce  the  revenue 
which  it  finally  decides  to  allow  effective  on  September  1, 
when  the  government  guaranty  expires,  or  sooner  if  possible. 
After  having  calculated  the  amount  of  revenue  needed,  a  big 
problem  will  remain  in  working  out  the  necessary  rate  ad- 
justments. The  railroads  have  also  made  some  proposals  as 
to  the  basis  of  the  increase  in  freight  rates.  It  is  expected 
that  hearings  will  be  held  during  the  early  summer,  but  the 
commission  has  indicated  a  desire  to  have  the  carriers  co- 
operate with  the  representatives  of  the  shippers  as  much  as 
possible  in  working  out  the  proposed  tariffs  before  the  hear- 
ings are  held. 

For  tlie  purpose  of  determining  the  temporary  value  for 
rate-making  purposes  it  is  understood  that  the  commission 
is  giving  consideration  to  all  the  available  data,  including 
the  property  investment  accounts  and  its  own  valuation  data. 
Both  because  of  the  new  responsibility  put  upon  the  com- 
mission by  the  law  and  because  of  the  emergency  nature  of 
the  case,  the  proceedings  incident  to  the  proposed  readjust- 
ment of  rates  are  being  handled  along  different  lines  from 
previous  general  rate  advance  cases.  Last  November,  after 
the  director  general  had  advised  the  carriers  that  the  gov- 


SUMMARY— RAILWAYS    OF    CLASS   I,    II    AND    III,     AND    SWITCHING  AND    TERMINAL    COMPANIES 

Eastern  Southern  Western  United 

Item                                                                                        District  District  District  States 

Property  investment,   October   31.    1919 $9,368,698,698  $2,283,990,948  $8,963,883,753  $20,616,573,399 

Six  per  cent  on  investment 562,121,921  137,039,457  537,833,024  1,236,994,402 

Adjusted  net  railway  operating  income 18,008,219  16,269,429  184,939,759  219,217.407 

Difference  between  adjusted  net  operating  income  and  6  per  cent  on  investment           544.113,702  120,770,028  352,893,265  1,017  776  995 

Total   freight  revenue 1,788,033,734  390,199,595  1,475,695,163  3,653,928,492 

Per  cent  on  freisht  revenue  required  to  meet  deficit  under  6  per  cent 30.43  30.95  23.91  27.85 

Total    all    revenues   adjusted 2,570.967,815  581,768,519  2,078,245,598  5,230,981,932 

Per  cent  on  total  all  revenues  required  to  meet  deficit  under  6  per  cent 21.16  20.76  16.98  19.46 

Note. — Eastern  District  includes  the  Illinois  Central  lines  north  of  Cairo,  and   the   Southern   Di.strict   includes  the  Illinois   Central   lines  south   of  Cairo. 


nues  for  1919,  or  30.4  per  cent  if  applied  only  to  freight 
rates.  Southern  railroads  propose  to  advance  freight  rates 
by  30.9  per  cent  to  provide  20.7  per  cent  larger  revenues  or 
an  increase  of  $120,000,000.  The  needed  freight  advance 
in  the  West  is  put  at  23.9  per  cent  to  increase  all  revenues 
by  $353,000,000,  or  17  per  cent.  The  need  for  greater  ad- 
vances east  of  the  Mississippi,  the  carriers  show,  is  largely 
due  to  the  effect  of  standardization  of  railroad  wages  and 
working  conditions  during  the  war. 

The  carriers  show  that  their  net  income  in  1916  was  $1,- 
056,000,000,  and  that  in  1919  it  fell  to  $510,000,000,  not- 
with.standing  an  increased  investment  in  these  three  years  of 
more  than  $2,000,000,000.  But,  the  carriers  point  out,  if  the 
present  level' of  costs  had  been  in  operation  throughout  1919 
the  year's  net  would  have  been  only  $220,000,000,  or  a  little 
more  than  1  per  cent  on  their  property  investment  of  $20,- 
616,000,000. 

A  summary  of  the  principal  facts  shown  is  given  in  the 
table.  The  estimated  requirement  is  figured,  therefore,  by 
readjusting  the  1919  results  to  take  account  of  increases  in 
wages  or  prices  that  became  effective  during  the  year  and 
were  in  eft'ect  at  the  end  of  the  year  and  also  the  recent  in- 
creases in  fuel  prices,  but  no  allowance  is  made  for  any  wage 
increase  that  may  be  awarded  by  the  Railroad  Labor  Board 
nor  for  several  other  uncertain  factors.  To  secure  a  more 
normal  basis  than  the  entire  calendar  year,  and  because  the 
figures   are  based  on   questionnaires   sent  out   in  December, 


ernment  would  initiate  no  further  advances  in  rates,  the  As- 
sociation of  Railway  Executives  appointed  various  commit- 
tees to  study  the  situation  with  the  idea  of  developing  tlie  ne- 
cessities of  the  railroads  as  to  increased  revenues  and  the 
methods  to  be  followed  in  obtaining  them.  After  the  pas- 
sage of  the  transportation  act  the  commission  asked  the  ex- 
ecutives to' furnish  it  with  the  information  they  had  gathered 
by  questionnaires  from  the  various  roads  and  several  informal 
conferences  have  been  held  between  the  commission  and  ex- 
ecutive, traffic  and  accounting  officers  of  the  roads. 

At  a  conference  on  April  7  Howard  Elliott,  chairman  of 
the  Northern  Pacific,  and  chairman  of  the  executives'  rate 
committee,  made  a  statement  outlining  the  situation  of  the 
carriers  in  general  and  particularly  of  the  eastern  roads,  in 
which  he  estimated  their  requirements  in  the  way  of  addi- 
tional net  operating  income  as  $500,000,000.  On  April  16, 
detailed  preliminary  exhibits  were  filed  on  behalf  of  the 
Southern  and  Western  roads,  accompanied  by  statements  by 
C.  H.  Markham,  president  of  the  Illinois  Central,  for  the 
Southern  roads,  and  by  S.  M.  Felton,  president  of  the  Chi- 
cago, Great  Western,  as  chairman  of  a  sub-committee  of  ex- 
ecutives for  the  Western  district.  These  have  since  been  re- 
vised in  some  particulars  and  the  revised  statements  were 
filed  this  week.  On  April  24,  similar  statistics  were  sub- 
mitted on  behalf  of  the  Eastern  roads  accompanied  by  state- 
ments by  Daniel  Willard,  president  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio, 
and  by  George  M.  Shriver,  chairman  of  the  accounting  com- 
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mittcc  for  Oftkial  Classil'uation  territory.     ]n  liis  .statriiunt 
to  the  (omiiii.«.sion  on  .April  7  Mr.  Klliott  said  in  part: 

Statement  by  Howard  Elliott 

\\i-  a|)|H'ar  i)eforo  you  today  not  primarily  as  railway  of- 
Ih  ials.  trying  to  extract  all  we  can  from  the  .American  ])ublic 
for  tile  i>enel'it  of  railway  .H-curity  owner.s,  hut  rather  as  ([uasi- 
pulilic  .servants  charged  with  the  very  great  responsiljility 
of  so  o[)erating  and  develo|)ing  the  railways  that  they  may 
render  ade(|uate  .service  and  the  country  may  continue  to 
grow. 

The  i)eople  of  the  United  States  liave  decided,  tlirough 
their  representatives  in  Cojigress,  that  they  desire  |)rivate 
ownership  and  governmental  regulation  of  the  railways;  also 
governmental  protection  and  encouragement.  Such  l)eing  the 
ca.se,  the  railway  business  must  obtain  earnings  enough  and 
have  sufficient  credit  to  sustain  it  in  competition  witli  other 
forms  of  industry,  into  which  people  put  their  time,  brains, 
energy  and  money. 

To  restore  the  credit  of  the  railways  a  number  of  things 
are  necessary,  but  especially  the  confidence  of  the  every-day 
investor  must  be  obtained.  The  passage  of  the  new  bill  has 
already  encouraged  him,  but  he  needs  greater  encouragement 
through  the  co-operative  work  of  the  Inter.state  Commerce 
Commission,  railroad  owners,  railroad  officers,  and  railroad 
employees.  Unless  all  of  us  will  l(K)k.  at  the  matter  in  a  broad, 
far-seeing  way,  remembering  that  the  United  States  is  a  rela- 
tivelv  undevelojx'd  countr)-,  ntrding  transportation  in  almost 
unlimited  quantities,  and  in  improving  quality,  the  growth  of 
the  country  will  be  checked. 

.At  present,  there  is  congestion  at  many  points.  Lumber 
and  grain  movements  from  the  northwest  are  choked  because 
of  insufficiency  of  available  tx]uipment,  and  the  same  is  true 
of  fruit  shipments  from  the  southwest,  corn  movements  from 
the  middle  west,  and  coal  and  coke,  ore,  vegetables,  manu- 
factured articles  and  merchandise  in  other  sections.  There 
is  a  continually  increasing  demand  on  the  part  of  the  travel- 
ing public  for  more  passenger  efjuipment,  more  frequent  train 
service,  and  better  accommodations. 

All  this  calls  for  more  and  better  cciuipmen.t  and  motive 
power.  The  immediate  equipment  needs  of  the  railways, 
and  the  cost  of  meeting  those  demands,  hav  been  estimated 
bv  a  committee  of  the  railway  executives  as  follows: 

lOO.OOn  freieht     cars' $370,000,000 

2,000  engines      130,000,000 

3,000  passenger    cars     90,000,000 

1,000  baggage    cars     20,000,000 

$610,000,000 
*JncUuling   20.000   refrigerator   cars. 

Some  portion  of  this  $610,000,000  can  probably  be  raised 
by  loan  from  the  fund  of  $300,000,000  provided  for  the  pur- 
pose in  the  transportation  act,  but  the  bulk  of  it  must  be 
raised  by  the  railways,  on  the  basis  of  their  own  credit. 

In  considering  the  matter  of  credit,  two  considerations 
must  be  borne  in  mind;  first,  the  general  state  of  the  money 
market,  and  second,  the  standing  of  railway  securities  al- 
ready outstanding.  As  to  the  money  market,  it  is  common 
knowledge  that  conditions  are  difficult  the  whole  world  over, 
and  will  doubtless  continue  so  for  some  time,  as  a  result  of 
the  world-wide  economic  and  financial  disturbance  brought 
about  by  the  war.  It  is  hard  to  get  large  amounts  of  money 
for  new  capital  purposes,  the  price  is  high,  and  will  appar- 
ently continue  high  for  a  long  time.  For  example.  United 
States  Liberty  Bonds,  the  premier  securities  of  the  world, 
are  selling  today  on  a  5j4  to  5>4  per  cent  basis.  New  York 
City  six-month  notes,  free  of  every  form  of  taxation,  are  sell- 
ing on  a  554  per  cent  basis,  while  one-year  notes  of  the  city 
of  Cambridge,  Mass.,  likewise  wholly  exempt  from  taxation, 
are  on  a  6  per  cent  basis. 

Recent  issues  of  obligations  by  various  corporations  have 
sold  on  a  high  vield  basis.     The  Anglo-.American  Oil  Com- 


pany, wliith  is  the  Standard  Oil  Company  of  England,  has 
issued  five-year  notes  at  a  net  cost  to  the  comj)any  of  aiiout 
8. .5  per  cent,  'i'lie  stoik  of  that  {omjiany  is  .selling  around 
700.  Texas  Oil  Company  notes  have  .-old  at'a  basis  higher 
ih.m  .S  per  cent  to  tlic  (omjjan)-,  although  its  stock  is  selling 
above  JOO.  'J'lie  Ik'U  Teleiihone  Coiii|)any  of  ("anada  has 
i.-.sued  five-year  7  jier  cent  notes  at  a  i)rice  netting  above  8 
per  cent.  Canadian  Pacific  equijHuent  notes,  maturing 
.serially  in  from  1  to  12  years,  have  sold  at  about  a  7^  per 
cent  basis,  and  it  has  been  hard  to  distribute  them  to  inves- 
tors. Virginian  Railway  ten-year  notes  were  recently  issued 
at  a  net  cost  of  7)4  per  cent.  It  is  e.stimated  that  equipment 
notes  of  the  stronger  railway  comjianies  mu.st  net  from  7 J/2 
to  Sy>  per  cent  to  the  individual  investor  in  order  to  find  a 
market. 

Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy  joint  fours,  due  in  1921, 
can  l)e  bought  now  to  yield  9  per  cent.  No  one  .seems  able  to 
say  how  the  refunding  of  the.se  securities  next  year  is  to  be 
accomplished.  In  fact,  it  is  difficult  today  to  handle  a  large 
refuntling  proposition  of  this  sort  on  any  basis.  A  short- 
term  extension  would  cost  i)rol)ai>ly  more  than  7  per  cent,  al- 
tliough  if  confidence  is  restored  a  long-time  refunding  propo- 
sition might  be  handled  at  less  than  7  per  cent. 

The  outstanding  fact  throughout  all  this  presentation  is 
that  virtually  no  railway  company  can  borrow  money  today 
for  less  than  7  per  cent.  This  statement  is  borne  out  by  the 
yield  which  the  purchaser  of  railway  Itonds  now  outstanding 
in  the  market  secures  on  his  investment,  and  it  is  manifest 
that,  other  things  being  equal,  new  issues  will  hardly  fare  as 
well  as  seasoned  securities  already  on  the  market.  On  the 
basis  of  present  quotations,  Baltimore  &  Ohio  convertible 
43/2S  of  1933  yield  9^/2  per  cent;  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  con- 
vertible 4^s  of  1930,  8  per  cent;  Chicago  &  North  Western 
5s  of  1933,  6J/2  per  cent;  Erie  prior  lien  4s,  about  8  per  cent; 
Ft.  Worth  &  Denver  City  first  6s  of  1921,  over  10  per  cent; 
Long  Island  4s  of  1948,  over  7  per  cent;  New  York  Central 
convertible  debenture  6s  of  1935,  nearly  7  per  cent;  various 
New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford  debenture  4s,  8  per  cent, 
irrespective  of  maturity;  Norfolk  &  Western  bonds,  about  6 
per  cent;  Union  Pacific'4s  of  1927,  over  6I/2  per  cent. 

So-called  high-grade  railroad  stocks  are  selling  today  at 
prices  to  net  the  rates  of  return  to  the  purchaser  indicated 
Ijelow: 

Price, 

about  Yield 

Northern    Pacific    80  8K 

Pennsylvania     43  7 

A.   T.    &   S.   F 90  7.7 

Louisville     &     Nashville 90  7 

New    York    Central 79  7.6 

C.    &   N.    W 86  8.1 

Promptness  now  in  reaching  conclusions  will  help  very 
much;  prompt  appointment  of  new  commissioners  so  that  you 
can  go  ahead  under  full  steam;  prompt  appointment  of  the 
Railroad  Labor  Board;  prompt  action  by  both  bodies  as  to 
rates  to  be  charged  the  public  and  rates  to  be  paid  to  the 
employees.  The  next  important  step  will  be  decisions  by 
these  two  bodies  that  will  show  the  investor  that  the  theory 
of  the  new  law  to  protect  and  encourage  the  railroad  business 
is  being  put  into  actual  practice.  In  the  interest  of  service  to 
the  public,  the  law  ought  to  be  interpreted  in  a  generous 
spirit.  The  5^  and  6  per  cent  provisions  of  the  law  reflect 
the  idea  that  those  rates  of  return  were  ample  in  years  gone 
by.  Conditions  are  rapidly  changing,  and  the  commission 
may  find  it  wise  to  increase  the  rates  after  the  close  of  the 
two-year  period.  In  its  future  interpretation  of  what  con- 
constitutes  a  fair  return  on  the  fair  value  of  railway  property 
the  commission  may  well  find  that  6  per  cent  is  not  adequate. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  the  commission  should  find  that  any 
conclusion  as  to  rates  produces  more  than  is  needed,  the 
power  exists  to  make  immediate  correction. 

It  seems  to  us  that  the  imperative  need  today  is  for  the 
commission  to  decide  at  once  what  the  Eastern  group  of  car- 
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riers  need  and  then  permit  rates  so  as  to  meet  that  need.     In 
some    ways    the    Eastern    railways    are    the   most    important 
group  of  all,  and  their  failure  to  develop  adequately,  in  com- 
parison with  the  traftic  growth  of  the  country,  will  choke  the 
balance  of  the  railway  lines.     Service  is  what  the  country 
wants  and  is  willing  to  pay  for.     In  view  of  all  these  con- 
siderations, the  Eastern  railways  have  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  an  addition  of  at  lea.st  $500,000,000  to  their  net  operat- 
ing income,  over  and  above  that  earned  in  1919,  is  needed 
to  put  them  on  a  basis  to  furnish  service  and  develop  their 
facilities.     This   is  approximately  the  sum  by   which   their 
net  operating  income  in  1919  fell  short  of  a  return  of  6  per 
cent  on  their  property  investment.     In  arriving  at  the  amount, 
allowance  is  made  for  the  estimated  increased  cost  of  fuel 
growing  out  of  the  recent  decision  of  the  coal  commission 
and  also  for  increased  rates  of  pay  and  increased  material 
prices  that  became  effective  in  1919,  but  where  not  reflected 
in  the  whole  year's  operating  expenses ;  but  it  does  not  include 
any   allowance   for   possible   wage   increases    resulting    from 
present  demands  of  railway  labor  nor  for  a  possible  increase 
in  the  rate  of  depreciation  (which  now  averages  about  3  per 
cent  in  the  Eastern  district,  as  compared  with  4^  per  cent 
charged  by  the  director  general  on  new  equipment),  nor  for 
additional   payments   to  connecting   short   lines   under  joint 
divisions,  nor  for  additional  cost  of  capital  for  improvements 
in  1920.     The  amount  of  $500,000,000  seems  large,  and  it 
is,  but  we  must  recall  that  the  United  States  is  a  large  coun- 
try,  that   our   national    wealth    is   very   great,   and   that   the 
American  people  have  shown  an  astonishing  al^ility  to  absorb 
large  items  of  cost  without  difficult}'.     Our  national  wealth 
is  estimated  by  the  Department  of  Commerce  at  $258,000,- 
000,000  in  1919  and  about  $270,000,000,000  in  1920.     Sta- 
tisticians who  have  given  the  matter  careful  study  feel  that 
this  estimate  is  too  low,  in  view  of  the  great  increase  in  gen- 
eral values  during  the  past  four  years,  and  that  an  estimate 
of  $300,000,000,000  is  by  no  means  too  high.     This  wealth 
is  increasing  at  an  annual  rate  of  from  10  to  15  billions,  or 
more  than  half  the  value  of  the  railways.     Our  consumption 
of  sugar  in  1919  was  priced  at  about  $800,000,000.     During 
the  past  few  months  the  increase  in  sugar  prices  has  added 
at  least  $500,000,000  to  the  sugar  bill  of  the  American  peo- 
ple, yet  it  has  Iieen  absorbed  almost  without  a  protest.    Alfred 
Reeves,  general  manager  of  the  National  Automobile  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce,  estimates  that  the  output  of  the  automobile 
industry  in  1919  was  1,891,929  motor  vehicles,  with  a  whole- 
sale value  of  $1,807,594,580.     The  output  for  1920  is  esti- 
mated at  not  less  than  2,000,000  vehicles,  at  an  average  retail 
value  of  $1,200,  or  an  automobile  bill  for  the  American  peo- 
ple this  year  of  $2,400,000,000.     I  in.stance  these  items  of 
national  wealth  and  national  consumption  merely  to  indicate 
the  prodigious  aljsorptive  and  purchasing  power  of  the  people 
of  the  United   States  and  also  to  emphasize  the  point  that 
our  power  both  to  produce  and  to  consume  is  very  great.     We 
should  not  be  afraid  to  take  hold  boldly  of  the  transportation 
needs  and  permit  revenues  sufficient  to  make  the  railroads 
successful  as  going  concerns. 

Statement  for  Eastern  Roads 

An  abstract  of  the  statement  by  Daniel  ^^'illa^d,  as  chair- 
man of  the  rate  committee  for  the  Eastern  lines,  is  as  follows : 

A  statement  is  attached  giving  the  operating  revenues,  ex- 
penses, net  revenues  and  net  railway  operating  income  of 
the.se  carriers  for  the  years  1916  to  1919,  inclusive,  as  audited, 
and  also  for  the  year  1919,  so  adjusted  as  to  reflect  more 
nearly  the  present  conditions — and  shows  as  follows : 

Decrease 

Calendar  Operating  Net  railway  compared 

year  Net  revenues  ratio  operating  income  witli  1916 

1916 $570,.377,I55  67.41  $464,434,104  

1917 497,477,306  74.21  368.231,549  0  20.71 

1918 365.341,843  84.71  251.215,146  D  45.91 

1919 297,706,179  87.87  182,238,706  D  60.76 

1919     (as    ad- 
justed)    ...  207,518,156  91.58  42,409,693  D  90.87 


Taking  1916,  which  is  .selected  because  it  is  the  last  full 
year  preceding  the  radical  changes  that  have  since  occurred 
in  both  revenues  and  expenses,  and  comparing  it  with  the 
year  1919,  as  audited,  there  is  noted  a  change  in  the  ratio  of 
expenses  to  earnings  from  67.41  in  1916  to  87.87  in  1919, 
and  this  notwithstanding  the  freight  ton-miles  handled  de- 
creased but  5.77  per  cent,  while  freight  train  miles  actually 
decreased  18.72  per  cent,  due  to  an  increase  in  tons  per  train 
mile  from  699  to  810.  During  the  same  period  there  was  an 
increase  in  passengers  carried  one  mile  of  30.27  per  cent, 
with  a  decrease  in  passenger  train  miles  of  12.75  per  cent.' 
Ordinarily  a  condition  such  as  indicated  by  these  figures 
would  have  resulted  in  a  substantially  lower  operating  ratio, 
with  a  corresponding  increase  in  net  revenue. 

This  comparison  clearly  demon.strates  that  the  increase 
in  the  basis  of  operating  expenses  has  far  exceeded  the  in- 
crease in  the  basis  of  operating  revenues.  The  extent  to 
which  the  increases  in  operating  expenses  have  outstripped 
the  increases  in  rates  may  be  more  definitely  shown  by  apply- 
ing to  the  business  of  1916  the  increased  rates  and  charges 
and  the  increased  bases  of  expense  which  actually  obtained 
in  March,  1920. 

Careful  estimates,  based  on  the  experience  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania, New  York  Central  and  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroads, 
have  been  made,  and  the  percentages  of  increased  cost  and 
rates  so  ascertained  have  been  applied  to  the  aggregate  busi- 
ness handled  in  1916  by  the  38  Eastern  systems,  petitioners  in 
the  15  per  cent  case.  Statement  attached  shows  in  detail  the 
combined  income  account  so  adjusted  and  the  effect  of  in- 
creased rates  and  increased  expenses  as  of  March,  1920, 
applied  to  the  lousiness  of  the  year  1916,  which  may  be  sum- 
marized as  follows: 

Kffect  of  Increased  Rates  and  Increased  Basis  of  Expenses  as  of  March, 
1920,  Applied  to  the  Total  Business  of  the  38  Eastern  Systems 
During  the  Year   1916 
Increase    in    revenues    derived    from: 

};  C.  C.  authority--15%   case,  etc $158,462,984 

U.    b.    Kailroad    Administration  —freight    increase, 

25% ;     337,007,051 

U.      b.      Kailroad     Administration — passenger      in- 

crease,    26.98%    86,803,036 

1.    C.   C.   authority — mail   increase,    55% 12.554  149 

I.e.  C.  authority — e.Njiress  increase,   10% 4]31l'649 

Miscellaneous    increase — estimated    9,'648'OH 


Total  increased   revenues  as  above. 


;, 786, 880,  or  36.37% 


Note.— This    computation    does    not    reflect   the    full    weight    of    increased 
basis  of  costs  as  it  makes  no  provision  for  increases  due  to  changes  in  work- 


Increase  in  expenses,   taxes  and  rents: 

g"'"  ?fP?>'  (?<=■"  ''°"''>.   102.33% $692,786,352 

M  f  •  ^\^'^^7°o, 175,121  726 

Materials,    74%    155  103  050 

Miscellaneous     (claims,     freight    car    repairs,    and  '       ' 

joint  facility  operations,  etc.,   estimated) 125  576  367 

Taxes 49;318;862 

Hire  ot  equipment  and  joint  facility  rents 16,282,389 

Total   increase   in  basis  of  expenses $1,215,188,746,  or  99.10% 

Net  increase  of  costs  over  increase  of  revenues  $606,401, 

•E.— This 
of  costs  a! 
itig    conditions. 

It  will  be  noted  that  while  the  expense  basis  since  1916 
has  been  increased  99.10  per  cent,  the  revenue  basis  during 
the  same  period  has  been  increased  but  36.37  per  cent. 

As  a  result  the  ratio  of  operating  expenses  to  operating 
revenues,  which  in  1916  was  67.32  per  cent,  becomes  99.73 
per  cent  when  revenues  and  expenses  are  restated  on  existing 
cost  and  revenue  basis.  A  comparison  of  these  results  with 
the  actual  results  for  1919,  as  audited,  indicates  that  the 
increase  in  passenger  earnings  and  economies  in  operation 
incident  to  increased  train  load,  direction  of  traffic,  etc.,  made 
possible  largely  by  unusual  conditions  resulting  from  the  war, 
including  the  demobilization  of  the  militar)'  "forces,  enabled 
the  Railroad  Administration  to  offset  to  a  substantial  degree 
the  increased  basis  of  expense  shown  above,  resulting  in  an 
operating  ratio  of  87.87  per  cent  for  the  year  1919,  as  audited. 
Increased  passenger  business  handled  with  less  train  mileage 
might  account  for  one-half  of  this  reduction.  However,  the 
results  of  1919  operations  are  of  little  value  as  a  basis  for 
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fiiturc  c.iliuLitiKiis,  unle.s.>;  tonsultTation  l)c  given  tu  tlic  cir- 
cumstaiULS  uiuUr  which  tlic  traffic  (much  of  it  incident  to 
the  ilcmoliilization  of  the  army)  was  actually  handled,  and, 
further,  unies.s  the  audited  figures  be  so  adjusted  as  to  fairly 
rellect  the  elements  of  increased  revenue  and  increased  expense 
which  it  is  now  known  will  i)e  effective  in  the  future. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  the  year  ended  December  31, 
1919,  was  not  typical  becau.se  of  the  reduced  traffic  in  the 
first  t|uarter  ancl  because  of  the  effect  of  the  strikes  in  the 
steel  and  coal  industries  in  tlic  last  (juarter.  While  freight 
traftic  did  fall  off  consideral)ly  after  tlie  armistice  in  Novem- 
ber, 191 S,  and  recovered  rather  slowly,  yet  tliere  was  a  con- 
stant and  steady  increase  of  such  traffic  from  January  on, 
reaching  a  maximum  in  October,  the  period  from  May  to 
October  being  unusually  high.  The  winter  months,  January, 
February  and  March,  1919,  were  also  exceptionally  mild  and 
open. 

During  the  steel  strike,  shipments  of  steel  products  were 
largely  maintained  from  the  accumulation  of  stock.  The  coal 
strike  was  of  short  duration  and  did  not,  upon  the  wliole, 
seriously  affect  the  earnings  of  the  Eastern  carriers.  More- 
over, the  largely  increased  passenger  traffic  during  the  demo- 
bilization period,  with  a  decreased  train  mileage,  contril^uted 
an  unusual  measure  of  net  earnings,  possibly  more  than  off- 
setting any  adver.se  effect  of  fluctuations  in  freight  traftic. 
The  fact  is  that  fluctuations  in  traffic  arc  the  rule  and  not 
the  exception.  A  year  during  which  traffic  remained  steadily 
at  the  maximum  would  not  be  typical. 

However,  because  of  the  possible  effect  of  the  steel  and 
coal  strikes,  these  carriers  have  compiled  figures  for  the  12 
months  ended  October  31,  1919,  based  on  a  questionnaire 
submitted  with  detailed  in.structions  to  each  carrier.  The 
questionnaire  and  instructions,  as  well  as  all  data  upon  which 
the  compilation  is  based,  are  available.  The  figures  both  for 
the  calendar  year  1919  and  for  the  constructive  year  ended 
October  31,  1919,  have  been  adjusted  and  restated  so  as  to 
illustrate  as  nearly  as  possible  the  results  that  might  be  ex- 
pected WTre  the  business  of  the  calendar  year,  or  of  the  12 
months  to  October  31,  1919,  to  be  done  over  again  under  the 
conditions  affecting  revenues  and  expenses  which  now  exist, 
or  will  exist  in  tlie  immediate  future. 

Taking  the  adjusted  figures  for  the  year  ended  December 
31,  1919,  the  results  shown  indicate  that  under  the  changed 
conditions  the  operating  ratio  resulting  from  the  identical 
business  would  be  91.58  per  cent.  To  reduce  this  to  a  75 
per  cent  ratio,  with  the  same  volume  of  business,  would 
require  an  addition  to  revenues  of  some  $544,000,000. 

The  average  ratio  of  operating  expenses  to  operating  rev- 
enues of  these  carriers  for  the  nine  years  previous  to  and 
including  1916  was  70.4  per  cent,  and  it  would  seem  that 
rates  ought  now  to  be  so  adjusted  that  the  same  standard  of 
operating  efficiency  that  obtained  during  that  period  would 
now  produce  approximately  the  same  operating  ratio.  It  is 
also  noted  that  the  operating  ratio  during  the  three-year  test 
period  averaged  69.5  per  cent. 

However,  to  overcome  measurably  the  difference  between 
the  increased  basis  of  earnings  and  the  increased  basis  of 
costs,  and  also  to  adjust  the  return  upon  property  investment, 
which  in  the  "test  period"  was  5.32  per  cent,  to  a  basis  of  6 
per  cent,  would  require  for  the  Class  I  roads  herein  referred 
to,  based  upon  the  figures  of  the  year  ended  December  31, 
1919,  adjusted,  additional  revenues  equal  to  about  $494,000,- 
000.  If  revenues  were  so  increased  the  net  return  would  be 
about  $139,000,000  greater  than  the  average  for  the  three 
years  of  the  test  period.  Since  June  30,  1917,  the  property 
investment  of  these  carriers  has  been  increased  by  more  than 
$1,076,000,000.  The  annual  carr^dng  cost  of  this  investment 
averages  at  least  6  per  cent,  or  $64,000,000  in  round  figures, 
and  there  would  be  left  about  $75,000,000  to  aid  in  the  re- 
establishment  of    credit  as  a  basis  for  future  financing  and 


for  improvemenls,  largely  unjjrcxluctive,  and  for  possible 
contrii)Ution  to  reserve  funds. 

The  average  net  railway  operating  income  of  the  "test 
l)eriod"  was  ado])ted  by  the  Congress,  not  as  a  measure  of 
profit  to  the  carriers  while  conducting  operations  at  their  own 
risk  and  bearing  the  liurden  of  the  financing  necessary  to 
j)rovi<le  improvements  and  extensions  of  facilities,  but  rather 
as  the  measure  of  a  guaranteed  rental  to  be  paid  by  the  gov- 
ernment during  a  i)eriod  when  the  government  it.self  was  to 
a.ssume  the  risks  of  operating  results  and  was  to  provide  new 
caj)ital  ncce.ssar)'  for  additions,  betterments  and  e(iuipment. 

Tlie  carriers  must  now  rea.ssume  the  i)urdens  and  risks  of 
operation  in  a  period  of  uncertain  conditions  affecting  busi- 
ness generally.  The  demands  for  additional  facilities  and 
extensions  were  never  more  pressing  than  now.  The  cost  of 
new  capital  is  more  than  7  per  cent  per  annum  even  to  those 
railroad  companies  whose  credit  is  of  the  best. 

The  government  Victory  Loan  bonds  are  currently  selling 
on  a  basis  of  return  in  excess  of  6  per  cent.  New  industrial 
issues,  with  which  railroad  financing  must  compete,  are  offer^ 
ing  returns  from  71/2  per  cent  to  8  per  cent  in  addition  to  lib- 
eral commissions  for  their  .sale  and  distribution,  and  under- 
lying bonds  of  suljstantial  railroads  may  be  bought  on  a  basis 
to  yield  7  per  cent  and  in  some  instances  in  excess  of  8  per 
cent.  Further,  the  European  markets,  heretofore  available 
for  American  railroad  issues,  are  now  clo.sed  and  are  in  fact 
alxsorbing  our  surplus  funds,  and  this  applies  not  only  to 
Europe  I)ut  to  practically  the  whole  world  including  Japan 
and  the  East. 

In  1920  and  1921  from  $200,000,000  to  $250,000,000  per 
annum  of  maturing  obligations  of  these  carriers,  now  bearing 
low  rates  of  interest  (some  as  low  as  ?>y2  per  cent),  must  be 
taken  care  of,  and  in  such  financing  the  railroads  must 
secure  funds  on  the  basis  of  the  current  cost  of  capital.  Little 
can  be  hoped  for  in  the  immediate  future  in  the  way  of  lower 
operating  costs.  There  is  nothing  in  the  existing  situation  to 
justify  the  expectation  that  either  wages  or  material  prices 
will  soon  be  lower,  while  the  public  expects,  and  justly  so,  a 
constantly  higher  standard  of  service.  The  carriers  will  un- 
doubtedly endeavor  to  increase  their  operating  efficiency,  and 
substantial  results  may  be  expected  in  that  direction,  but 
increased  efficiency  is  largely  dependent  upon  increased  capi- 
tal expenditures  for  improved  facilities. 

Clearly,  unless  increased  revenues  on  a  liberal  basis  are 
measurably  assured,  these  carriers  will  not  be  able  to  meet 
their  maturing  obligations  or  secure  additional  capital  on  a 
basis  such  as  the  public  interest  demands,  nor  will  they  be 
able  to  render  the  transportation  service  necessary  for  the 
growing  commerce  of  the  countn'. 

The  preceding  facts  and  figures  indicate  strongly  that  the 
railroads  as  a  whole  in  the  Eastern  district  will  require  as  a 
minimum  an  increase  in  revenue,  to  be  derived  from  increased 
rates  and  charges,  of  approximately  $550,000,000  per  annum, 
in  order  that  they  may  be  able  to  furnish  adequate  service  for 
the  public.  The  additional  amount  necessary  could  be  ob- 
tained by  an  increase  of  about  22  per  cent  if  applied  to  all 
business,  or  about  30  per  cent  if  applied  to  the  freight  traffic 
only. 

Statement  attached  shows  the  estimated  net  operating  in- 
come of  all  the  carriers  in  the  Eastern  district  in  relation  to 
property  investment  (based  on  the  questionnaire  data  for  year 
ended  October  31,  1919)  segregated  as  to  Class  I,  II  and 
III  roads,  and  switching  and  terminal  companies,  which  for 
144  roads  represented  may  be  summarized  as  shown  in  the 
table  on  following  page. 

The  estimated  aggregate  annual  net  railway  operating  in- 
come is  related  to  the  aggregate  property  investment  account 
in  the  belief  that  as  an  aggregate  amount  this  account  is  not 
excessive  but  more  probably  the  minimum  as  representing 
true  value,  and,   further,  because  it  is  the  only  estimate  of 
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aggregate  value  practically  available  at  this  time,  just  as  it 
was  the  only  estimate  of  value  available  to  Congress  when  it 
prescribed  the  percentage  on  aggregate  value  that  should  be 
taken  as  a  fair  return  for  the  two  years  beginning  March  1, 
1920.  The  commission  will,  of  course,  make  use  of  any 
other  data  it  may  find  available. 

Assuming,  as  we  may  and  must,  that  the  Congress  clearly 
intended  to  lay  down  in  the  transportation  act  of  1920  a 
definite  policy  for  the  guidance  of  the  commission,  the  guiding 
policy  so  prescribed  will  undoubtedly  control  the  commis- 

EASTERN     DISTRICT 

Railways  of  Class  I,  II  and  III  Roads  and  Switching  and  Terminal 

Companies,    Year   Ended   October   31,    1919 

Property    investment     $9,368,698,698 

Six  per  cent  on  property  investment $562,121,921 

Net  railway  operating  income,  year  ended  October  31,  1919 — 

adjusted 18,008,219 

Difference    between    adjusted    net    operating    income    and    6 

per  cent  on  property  investment $544,113,702 

Total   of  all   revenues $2,570,967,815 

Per   cent   on   total   revenues   required   to   meet 

deficit  under  6  per  cent 21.16% 

Total    freight    revenues 1,788, 033. 7.'4 

Per  cent   on   freight   revenue   required  to   meet 

deficit  under   6   per  cent 30.43% 


sion's  acts  and  decisions  in  the  administration  of  all  the 
provisions  of  the  act,  which  include,  viz. :  "due  consideration, 
among  other  things,  to  the  tran.sportation  needs  of  the  coun- 
try and  the  necessity  of  enlarging  such  facilities  in  order  to 
provide  the  people  of  the  United  States  with  adequate  trans- 
portation." 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  transportation  act  of  1920  the 
duty  has  been  imposed  upon  the  commission  of  fixing  rates 
and  charges  so  as  to  yield  as  nearly  as  may  be  a  fixed  per- 
centage return  upon  the  aggregate  value  of  the  transportation 
properties  devoted  to  the  public  use. 

The  information  necessary  to  enable  the  commission  to 
determine  final  aggregate  value  cannot  be  obtained  within 
any  reasonable  time. 

Elements  and  conditions  affecting  railroad  operations  and 
business  generally  have  changed  and  are  still  changing  so 
rapidly  as  to  make  the  results  of  1919  alone — even  as  ad- 
justed —  unreliable  as  a  basis  upon  which  to  forecast  the 
future. 

Under  these  conditions  it  cannot  be  estimated  (much  less 
determined)  witli  anything  like  accuracy  what  net  railway 
operating  income  will  be  obtained  during  1920  and  1921  from 
any  given  percentage  increase  in  rates  made  at  this  time. 

However,  a  failure  to  provide,  as  far  as  possible,  net  rail- 
way operating  income  sufficient  to  enable  the  carriers  to  re- 
establish their  credit  would  defeat  the  clear  intent  of  the  act, 
because  the  carriers  under  such  conditions  would  not  be  able 
to  "provide  the  people  of  the  United  States  with  adequate 
transportation,"  and  such  a  course  would  bring  serious  con- 
sequences to  the  whole  public — including  shippers  and  car- 
riers alike. 

It  is  submitted,  therefore,  that  under  the  conditions  above 
outlined  the  only  secure  course  is  for  the  commission  to  use 
all  information  available  and  to  resolve  all  reasonable  doubts 
in  favor  of  the  higher  rates  and  charges  shown  to  be  neces- 
sary, for  on  that  side  lies  safety. 

Application  of  Southern  Roads 

The  application  for  an  increase  of  revenues  in  Southern 
classification  territory,  filed  by  C.  H.  Markham  on  May  3, 
is  in  part  as  follows: 

The  purpose  of  this  application  is  to  call  to  the  attention 
of  the  commission  the  need  of  the  carriers  for  an  increase  of 
revenue  and  to  suggest  to  the  commission  the  advisability  and 
desirability  of  giving  prompt  consideration  of  these  needs, 
with  a  view  to  so  adjusting  the  rates  and  charges  as  to  per- 


mit the  carriers  to  earn  such  revenue  as  is  provided  by  law 
and  as  is  commensurate  with  their  requirements  in  order  to 
make  them  efficient  transportation  agencies. 

The  group  described  and  known  as  Southern  classification 
territory  constitutes  a  well-defined  rate  territory.  The  greater 
number  of  the  railroads  operating  in  this  territory  have  their 
total  mileage  within  the  limits  of  the  group.  The  commis- 
sion has  in  numerous  cases  recognized  that  Southern  classi- 
fication territory  constitutes  a  separate  group  of  railways  hav- 
ing a  rate  structure  different  from  that  which  prevails  in 
other  parts  of  the  country  and  with  transportation,  traffic  and 
commercial  conditions  and  problems  which  are  peculiar 
thereto. 

The  carriers  are  now  operating  under  rates  which  were  in 
effect  on  the  29tli  day  of  February,  1920,  at  the  end  of  the 
period  of  federal  control.  These  rates  do  not  yield  sufficient 
revenue  to  pay  an  appreciable  return  on  their  investment  over 
and  above  operating  expenses,  and  indeed  many  of  the  car- 
riers are  not  now  earning  their  operating  expenses.  Owing 
to  the  tremendous  increase  in  the  cost  of  operation,  which 
has  not  been  accompanied  by  a  corresponding  increase  in  rates 
of  transportation,  these  carriers  will  sustain  exceedingly  heavy 
losses  unless  their  rates  are  substantially  advanced.  Most 
of  the  carriers  are  now  operating  under  the  government  guar- 
anty which  will  expire  on  September  1,  1920,  after  which  it 
is  obvious  that  they  cannot  continue  as  efficient  transporta- 
tion agencies  unless  there  is  a  substantial  increase  in  revenue. 
It  is  of  the  greatest  importance  that  such  action  should  be 
taken  by  the  commission  as  will  insure  such  an  increase  to 
become  effective  as  soon  as  possible. 

For  the  calendar  year  1919  the  Class  I  roads  in  the  South- 
em  region  earned  only  49.25  per  cent  of  their  standard  re- 
turn, the  standard  return  being  for  those  roads  $91,115,467, 
while  the  net  federal  income  earned  was  only  $44,876,819. 
The  carriers  are  now  confronted  not  only  with  the  increased 
basis  of  expenses  under  which  they  operated  during  1919, 
but  with  still  further  increases  resulting  from  advanced  fuel 
costs,  cost  of  material,  wage  scales  already  effective  and  other 
costs.  Comparing  the  actual  results  for  the  calendar  year 
1919  with  those  for  the  year  1916,  for  Class  I  roads  in  the 
Southern  group  it  will  be  found  tlaat  while  total  railway 
operating  revenues  increased  $234,656,887,  or  58.87  per  cent, 
operating  expenses  increased  $294,492,274,  or  110.88  per 
cent,  and  net  railway  operating  income  decreased  $76,026,522, 
or  62.88  per  cent;  and  that  while  the  operating  ratio  for  1916 
was  66.63  per  cent,  for  1919  it  was  88.44  per  cent.  It  will 
be  noted  that  this  makes  no  allowance  for  increased  taxes 
during  said  period. 

The  bases  of  operating  expenses  in  effect  in  1919  do  not 
fully  reflect  the  expenses  now  confronting  the  carriers,  among 
other  reasons  because  increases  in  fuel  costs  and  wage  scales, 
as  well  as  in  costs  of  material,  reflected  in  the  expenses  for 
1919,  were  not  in  effect  throughout  that  year,  but  became 
effective  at  various  dates  therein,  whereas  these  interests,  as 
well  as  further  and  additional  increases,  are  now  in  effect 
and  will  remain  in  effect  during  the  year  1920. 

For  the  12  months  ending  October  31,  1919,  statistics 
reflecting  federal  operations  for  the  31  Class  I  roads,  34 
Class  II  roads,  49  Class  III  roads  and  28  switching  and 
terminal  companies  in  the  Southern  group,  constituting  ap- 
proximately 38,900  miles  out  of  a  total  of  43,000  miles  (total 
mileage  in  the  group),  show  the  following  results: 

Total    operating    revenues $577,635,493 

Total    operating   expense 504,212,747 

Leaving  not  operating  revenue $73,422,746 

After  deducting  railway  tax  accruals,  uncollectible  revenue 
and  adjusting  equipment  and  joint  facility  rents,  the  net 
railway  operating  income  for  the  12  months  ending  October 
31,  1919,  was  $51,208,428. 

When  the  actual  results  for  the  12  months  ending  October 
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.>I,  I'M'',  arc  revi.si'd  to  rrlUit  adju.stnuiit.s  in  riMiuic  and 
cx|)i'n.>;f.>.  now  in  offeil,  liul  not  in  i-lTi(  t  tlirounlwuit  tlic  12 
nionth.s'  iH-riod,  .so  as  to  adju.st  tlio  results  of  tluit  piTicKl  to 
pri'si-nt-day  conditions,  tlu-  final  ri'sult  is  to  rcdiuc  tlio  ntt 
railway  oju-ratinj^  inronu-  from  ^fSl  ,2().S,42.S  to  $16,26'),42'>. 

For  till'  yt-ar  ending  OiIoIht  .>1,  1')1'»,  tlii'  proiK-rty  invcst- 
nu-nt  ri'|)ri'.sonti'd  l)y  ihi'  ixiok  cost  of  road  and  i'(|uipniint  and 
niatiTials  and  .supplirs  for  railways  and  switthin^  and  ter- 
minal coni|)anios  in  the  Soutlnrn  f^roup  (exclusive  of  the  St. 
Louis-San  Franci.sco  Railway)  was  $2,2,S,i.y'K),94cS.  Kxhihit 
"A,"  hereinafter  referred  to,  .shows  that  the  sum  of  $1.^7,- 
03'J,457  is  required  to  pay  6  per  cent  on  this  property  invest- 
ment, as  contrasted  with  the  net  railway  operating  income 
for  the  year  ending  ()ctoi)er  M,  1<)19,  after  making  final 
adjustments  to  reflect  present  conditions — namely,  $16,269,- 
429.     This  deficit  amounts  to  $120,770,028. 

It  is  apparent,  therefore,  that  if  the  needed  increase  in 
revenue  is  to  he  derived  from  increa.ses  in  freiglit  rates  and 
charges,  then  the  same  (both  interstate  and  intrastate)  must 
be  advanced  30.95  per  cent  to  produce  the  sum  of  $120,770,- 
028,  the  difference  between  adjusted  net  oi)erating  income  for 
the  constructive  year  ending  October  31,  1919,  and  6  per  cent 
on  the  value  of  the  pro]>erty. 

By  the  term  "net  railway  operating  income,  adjusted,"  is 
meant  that  to  the  net  railway  operating  income  of  the  rail- 
roads in  this  group,  as  rei)orted  to  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission,  there  was  added  or  deducted  an  amount  suffi- 
cient to  make  a  constructive  year  at  current  rates  of  pay  and 
prices  of  important  materials,  and  there  were  deducted  there- 
from items  included  in  the  returns  which  ajiiilicd  to  a  period 
other  than  the  year  above  stated. 

The  attention  of  the  commission  is  called  to  the  fact  that 
under  the  transportation  act  it  is  discretionary  with  the  com- 
mission whether  rates  shall  be  so  adjusted  as  to  yield  5  J/2 
per  cent  or  6  per  cent  upon  the  aggregate  value  of  the  prop- 
erty of  the  carriers  held  for  and  used  in  the  service  of  trans- 
portation. At  the  present  time  the  carriers  find  themselves 
unable  to  secure  available  capital  at  a  rate  of  interest  less 
than  V/2  per  cent.  This  rate  of  interest  is  charged  even  to 
railroad  companies  having  good  credit  and  offering  .sound 
collateral  as  .security.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  the  com- 
mission at  the  present  time  and  under  the  present  conditions 
should  exercise  its  di.scretion  so  as  to  provide  a  basis  of  rates 
which  will  yield  as  much  as  6  per  cent  upon  the  value  of  the 
property.  Anything  less  than  this  will  certainly  not  strengthen 
the  credit  of  the  carriers  or  permit  them  to  secure  sufficient 
capital  to  carry  on  the  business  of  transportation  in  an  ade- 
quate or  effective  way.  A  rate  basis  which  yields  less  than 
6  per  cent  will  not  give  due  consideration  to  the  transporta- 
tion needs  of  the  country  and  the  necessity  under  honest,  effi- 
cient and  economical  management  of  enlarging  the  carriers' 
facilities  so  as  to  provide  the  people  of  the  United  States 
with  adequate  transportation.  The  carriers  ask,  therefore, 
that  at  least  6  per  cent  be  adopted  at  this  time  by  the  com- 
mission as  a  basis  of  return,  as  permitted  by  the  Transpor- 
tation Act. 

The  carriers  have  used  their  property  investment  account 
as  representing,  for  the  purposes  of  this  proceeding,  the  aggre- 
gate value  of  property  of  the  carriers  in  the  Southern  group 
held  for  and  used  in  the  service  of  transportation.  No  other 
basis  is  at  the  present  time  available.  This  propertv  invest- 
ment account  basis  is  believed  to  be  substantially  less  than 
the  aggregate  value  of  the  property  in  the  Southern  group, 
and  in  the  consideration  of  the  present  problem  this  basis 
should  be  taken  as  the  minimum  representing  the  lowest  value 
which  can  fairly  be  used  for  the  purpose  of  estaljlishing  a 
rate  basis  to  meet  the  present  emergency. 

The  carriers  have  given  consideration  to  what  appears  to 
them  to  be  the  best  and  promptest  method,  through  the 
medium  of  increasing  rates  for  transportation,  of  increasing 


tlicir  revenue  and  of  meeting  financial  neces.sities  essential 
ill  the  public  interest  to  be  |)rovided  for.  It  dot-s  not  ajjpear 
to  them  at  this  time  praclical)le  to  increase  the  pas.senger  rates, 
and  they  have,  therefore,  conduded  to  recommend  to  the 
commi.ssion  that  the  needed  additions  to  their  revenue  Ijc 
ol)tained  Ijy  increasing  the  rates  for  freight  trans)>ortation. 
It  is  evident  that  the  total  interstate  and  intra.state  freight 
revenue  mu.st  be  increa.sed  i)y  an  amount  which  will  re])re.-.ent 
30.951  i)er  cent  of  the  total  freight  revenue.  It  is  believed, 
however,  that  the  lea.st  disturbance  in  the  di.stribulion  of 
traffic  will  result  by  giving  special  treatment  to  carload  com- 
modities on  coal  and  coke,  cement,  cement  plaster  and  plas- 
ter, building  lime,  sand,  gravel,  chert,  crude  clay,  slag,  shale, 
crushed,  ground  and  Ijroken  stone,  .so  that  such  rates  may  be 
increased  in  specific  amounts  according  to  the  following 
table : 

CoAi.  AND  Coke 

Rates  less  than....   $1.00  to  be  increased  $0.30  per  ton  of  2,000  111. 

R.-ites  ranpinK  from  1.00  to  $1.59  to  he  increased  .45  per  ton  of  2,000  II) 
Kates  ransinc!  from  1.60  to  2.29  to  be  increased  .60  per  ton  of  2.000  II., 
Rates  ranging  from  2,30  to  3,40  to  be  increased  .75  per  ton  of  2.000  lb 
Ratis  of 3.50  and  over  to  be  increased       .90  I)er  Ion  of  2,000  lb 

The  amount  of  increase  from  the  ba.se  group  of  any  district 
to  be  the  amount  of  increase  from  related  groups  in  the  same 
district. 

Cement,  Cement  Plaster  and  Plaster 

Rates  less  than....    $2,00  to  he  increased  $0.50  per  ton  of  2,000  lb, 

Kates  ranginR  from  2.00  to  $3.99  to  he  increased  .90  per  ton  of  2.000  lb. 
Rates  ranging  from     4,00  to     5.99  to  be  increased     1.40  per  ton  of  2,000  lb. 

If  in  the  judgment  of  the  commission  these  commodities 
.should  be  subjected  to  a  blanket  increase,  it  is  the  opinion 
of  your  petitioners  that  a  blanket  increa.se  of  90  cents  per  ton 
of  2,000  lb.  will  be  necessary  to  yield  on  these  commodities 
the  percentage  of  increa.se  recommended  on  other  traffic. 

HUILDING    I.IME 

Rates  less  than....   $2.00  to  he  increased  $0.35  per  ton  of  2.000  lb. 

Rates  ranging  from  2,00  to  $3.99  to  he  increased  .70  per  ton  of  2.000  lb. 
Rates  ranging  from     4,00  to     5.99  to  be  increased     1.00  per  ton  of  2.000  II), 

If  in  the  judgment  of  the  commission  this  commodity-  should 
be  subjected  to  a  blanket  increase,  it  is  the  opinion  of  your 
petitioners  that  a  blanket  increa.se  of  70  cents  per  ton  of  2,000 
lb.  will  be  necessary  to  yield  on  this  commodity  the  percentage 
of  increase  recommended  on  other  traffic. 

.Sand^    Gravel,    Chert,    Crude   Clay,    Slag,    Shale,    Crushed.   Ground   and 
Broken  Stone 

Rates  less  than....   $0,75  to  he  increased  $0.25  per  ton  of  2,000  lb. 

Rates  ran,cing  from  .75  to  .99  to  be  increased  .30  per  ton  of  2,000  lb. 
Rates  ranging  from  1,00  to  1.49  to  be  increased  .40  per  ton  of  2,000  lb. 
Rates  ranging  from  1.50  to  1.99  to  be  increased  .50  per  ton  of  2,000  lb. 
.Any  rates  of 2.00  and  over  to  be  increased  31  per  cent. 

All  other  freight  transportation  rates,  class  and  coimiiodity 
are  recommended  to  be  increased  31  per  cent. 

To  meet  the  existing  emergency  and  enable  the  carriers  to 
publish  and  make  effective  as  promptly  as  possible  the  in- 
creases sought,  or  which  may  ultimately  be  allowed,  it  will 
be  necessary  for  them  to  use  special  or  blanket  supplements 
carrying  the  percentage  or  other  increases  imposed. 

They,  therefore,  now  request  the  commission  to  waive  tem- 
porarily the  provisions  of  its  rules  governing  the  publication 
and  filing  of  rate  schedules  insofar  as  may  be  necessary  or 
appropriate  to  permit  the  filing  in  simplified  form  of  sched- 
ules making  effective  the  percentage  or  specific  increases  in 
all  rates  and  charges  herein  sought,  or  such  increases  as  the 
commission  may  finally  approve  in  these  proceedings,  by 
means  of  blanket  or  special  supplements  to  the  tariffs  to  pro- 
vide for  cancellations,  minimum  charges  and  increases  in 
rates  and  charges  by  the  percentages  or  amounts  sought  in 
this  petition  or  which  may  hereafter  be  fixed,  allowed  or 
approved  by  the  commission  in  these  proceedings. 

To  accomplish  this  and  make  effective  the  filing  of  sched- 
ules providing  for  the  percentage  increase  in  rates  and  charges 
and  the  specific  increases  upon  certain  designated  commodities 
herein  requested,  it  will  be  necessary  for  petitioners  to  have 
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and  be  accorded  relief  generally  similar  to  that  authorized  by 
Special  Permissions  No.  45950,  under  date  of  May  27,  1918. 

If  this  is  permitted  the  carriers  will  undertake,  with  the 
utmost  expedition,  to  substitute  for  tliese  blanket  or  special 
supplements,  tariffs  in  the  ordinary  form  which  will  comply 
with  the  commission's  tariff  rules  and  regulations. 

For  the  same  purposes  and  to  the  end  that  tlie  advances 
herein  sought  or  such  as  may  be  finally  approved  by  the 
commission  may  be  made  effective  as  expeditiously  as  pos- 
sible, your  petitioners  respectfully  request  that  an  order  be 
entered  at  the  proper  time  by  the  commission  modifying  any 
and  all  of  its  outstanding  and  unexpired  orders  to  the  extent 
necessary,  as  was  done  by  the  order  of  the  commission  entered 
on  May  27,  1918,  upon  the  application  of  the  director  gen- 
eral of  railroads,  for  the  purpose  of  permitting  the  rates 
initiated  in  General  Order  No.  28  to  be  made  effective. 

Attached  to  this  application  will  be  found  a  statement  set- 
ting forth  additional  reasons  why  the  increase  in  revenue 
herein  sought  should  be  granted. 

Attached  to  this  application  are  exhibits  which  are  asked 
to  be  taken  as  a  part  of  this  application. 

In  view  of  the  present  situation,  as  disclosed  in  this  appli- 
cation and  the  accompanying  exhibits,  as  well  as  further  and 
additional  facts  and  information  which  the  carriers  will  be 
prepared  to  present  when  given  an  opportunity  to  do  so,  the 
commission  is  respectfully  requested  to  give  consideration  to 
the  situation  in  which  the  carriers  now  find  themselves,  to 
take  cognizance  of  the  present  existing  emergency  and  to 
establish  or  authorize  rates  so  that  the  carriers  in  this  rate 
group  or  territory  will  earn  an  aggregate  annual  net  railway 
operating  income  equal  as  nearly  as  may  be  to  a  return  of 
6  per  cent  upon  the  aggregate  value  of  the  railway  property 
of  these  carriers  held  for  and  used  in  the  service  of  trans- 
portation. To  this  end  the  carriers  offer  to  present  such 
further  additional  information  and  lay  before  the  commis- 
sion such  additional  facts  as  the  commission  may  suggest  or 
require. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  commission's  consideration  of  this 
matter  the  carriers  respectfully  ask  that  rates  be  so  adjusted 
as  to  yield  to  the  carriers  not  less  than  6  per  cent  upon  the 
value  of  their  property,  through  the  advances  herein  requested 
or  in  such  manner  and  form  as  the  commission  may  seem 
right  and  proper. 

In  conclusion,  the  carriers  desire  specially  to  emphasize 
the  need  for  the  proposed  increase  in  rates,  to  the  end  that 
they  may  not  be  deprived  of  needed  revenue  at  a  time  when 
a  grave  emergency  exists  and  when  it  is  necessary  that  the 
credit  of  the  carriers  be  firmly  established,  so  that  needed 
capital  may  be  secured  and  the  country  be  furnished  with 
adequate  transportation  service. 

Formal  Application  of  Eastern  Lines 

Mr.  Willard  on  April  26  also  submitted  a  formal  state- 
ment on  behalf  of  the  roads  in  official  classification  territory, 
which  discusses  the  metliod  of  putting  the  increase  in  effect, 
in  part  as  follows: 

The  territory  commonly  known  as  official  classification 
territory  has  been  since  1887  a  well-defined  rate  territory, 
substantially  differentiated  from  other  rate  territories  in  the 
United  States  by  differences  in  industrial,  commercial  and 
transportation  conditions.  Within  this  territory  there  are  a 
large  number  of  railways  and  railway  systems  whose  lines 
are  confined  thereto.  There  is  very  little  overlapping  of  lines 
of  railway  more  largely  identified  with  other  rate  territories. 
It  has  been  recognized  by  this  commission  in  many  cases  as 
a  separate  territory  within  which  rates  may  be  and  have  been 
adjusted  with  relation  to  each  other. 

It  is  the  judgment  of  the  carriers  that  the  increases  in  rev- 
enue necessary  to  meet  present  known  expenses  and  provide 
a  fair  return  should  be  secured  from  freight  traffic.     Because 


of  the  complexities  of  ordinary  freight  tariff  publication,  such 
increases  in  rates  can,  generally  speaking,  be  made  within  a 
short  time  only  by  the  application  of  a  percentage  method  of 
increase  in  rates.  The  carriers,  therefore,  propose  that  they 
be  permitted  to  file  supplements  proposing  percentage  in- 
creases. If  this  is  pennitted  the  carriers  will  undertake,  with 
the  utmost  expedition,  to  substitute  for  these  percentage  sup- 
plements tariffs  in  the  ordinarj'  form,  preserving  differentials 
in  the  usual  manner. 

On  grain  and  grain  products  from  points  in  central  terri- 
tory to  points  in  Trunk  Line,  New  England  and  Virginia 
territory,  the  tariff  is  comparatively  simple,  and  it  would  be 
{practicable  to  publish  a  specific  tariff  on  this  traffic  in  lieu 
of  a  percentage  supplement.  This,  it  is  believed,  would  be 
in  the  public  interest. 

In  proposing  advances  on  bituminous  coal,  other  than  lake 
cargo  and  tidewater  coal,  the  carriers  propose  a  slight  modi- 
fication of  the  strict  percentage  basis  for  the  purpose  of  pre- 
serving differentials  from  groups  of  origin.  This  method 
would  involve,  taking  certain  basing  groups  of  origin,  ad- 
vancing the  rates  from  these  groups  the  same  percentage  as 
all  other  freight  traffic  and  applying  the  amount  of  the 
increase  thus  ascertained  in  cents  per  ton  as  a  specific  increase 
from  each  related  group  to  the  same  point  of  destination.  In 
dealing  with  lake  cargo  and  tidewater  coal,  the  same  percent- 
age is  proposed  and  the  same  method  suggested,  with  certain 
necessary  adjustments  to  preserve  differentials. 

In  advancing  rates  on  coke  from  the  Connellsville  region 
and  related  districts,  the  same  method  is  suggested,  using 
the  Connellsville  rates  as  the  basis  for  advancing  rates  both 
eastbound  and  westbound. 

In  order  to  expedite  this  investigation  and  to  arrive  at  a 
prompt  decision,  it  is  suggested  that  there  should  be  co-opera- 
tion between  this  commission  and  the  various  state  commis- 
sions as  to  the  matter  of  rates  necessary  to  produce  the  revenue 
mentioned  herein. 

In  conclusion,  without  prejudice  to  the  right  of  any  of 
them  in  due  course  to  ask  for  special  consideration  of  rates 
or  divisions  thereof,  either  generally  or  on  particular  traffic, 
the  carriers  respectfully  propose  that  this  commission  desig- 
nate Official  Classification  territory  as  a  rate  territory  and 
establish  or  authorize  such  freight  rates,  not  less  than  30  per 
cent  in  excess  of  existing  rates,  as  may  be  found  to  be  neces- 
sary in  order  to  assure  to  the  carriers  a  return  of  at  least  6 
per  cent  upon  the  aggregate  value  of  their  property,  as  pro- 
vided in  section  15a  (3)  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act,  and 
that  such  advance  be  permitted  to  be  made  by  brief  supple- 
ments to  existing  tariffs  and  to  be  made  effective  as  soon  as 
practicable. 


Plioto    from    Kinic!  <'r    Herbert,    .V.    t'. 

Railroad  Station  at   Cairo,   Egypt 
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Democratic  Committee  Creates 

Transportation  Bureau 

Willi  A  viKW  to  ri'ducing  to  a  minimum  llic  congcs- 
iiuii  of  passoiiKCT  traffic  which  is  apt  to  result  in 
toniiiHtion  with  the  lonveiition  of  tlie  Democratic 
National  ("ommittee  at  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  a  Transporta- 
tion IJureau  has  Ikhmi  organized  by  the  committee  to  be 
uniier  the  direction  of  K.  K.  lii.\l)y,  traveling  passenger 
agent  of  the  IVnnsylvania  Lines  at  Chicago.  Tlie  organi- 
zation of  this  bureau  is  a  new  departure  in  political  con- 
vention management  and  its  inception  is  due  to  the  present 
shortage  of  railroad  ecjuipment,  the  excessively  heavy  pas- 
.senger  traffic  which  is  now  being  liandJed  by  all  western 
lines  ami  the  fact  that  several  large  conventions  are  to  be 
held  at  approximately  the  same  time.  Tlie  object  of  the  new 
bureau  is  to  organize,  concentrate  and  di.stril)Ute  the  move- 
ment of  the  10,000  delegates  and  visitors  who  are  expected 
to  attend  the  convention  so  that  the  transjjortation  lines 
reaching  San  Franci.sco  will  l)e  enabled  to  handle  the  trans- 
portation of  those  attending  the  convention  with  a  maximum 
of  safety  and  comfort. 

Mr.  Bixby  has  planned  to  produce  these  results  by  making 
arrangements  with  those  planning  to  attend  the  convention, 
in  order  that  the  movement  westward  can  be  spread  over 
a  period  of  two  or  three  weeks  prior  to  the  convention. 
This  in  turn  will  be  accomplished  l)y  inducing  those  desiring 
to  stop  over  enroute  to  visit  various  points  of  interest,  to 
start  their  trip  early  and  to  do  so  on  the  going  trip  rather 
than  on  the  return  trip. 

To  avoid  the  confusion  which  always  accompanies  the 
return  of  national  convention  delegates — owing  to  the  un- 
certainty of  the  day  and  hour  of  the  closing  and  their 
inability  to  make  arrangements — a  plan  has  been  worked 
out  to  care  for  those  leaving  at  once  by  inaugurating  special 
train  service  to  principal  points,  leaving  eight  hours  after 
the  close  of  the  convention  and  for  which  delegates  can 
make  advance  sleeping  car  reservations  and  purchase  tickets 
on  their  arrival  at  San  Francisco.  Advance  reservations 
made  for  the  return  trip  must  be  claimed  36  hours  after 
the  convention  opens,  and  used  within  8  hours  after  it 
closes. 

Mr.  Bixby's  solution  of  this  passenger  traffic  problem 
has  met  with  the  approval  of  the  passenger  traffic  officers 
of  the  western  lines  which  will  bear  the  brunt  of  this  move- 
ment and  the  co-operation  of  the  Trans-Continental  Pas- 
senger  Association    and   the   Pullman    Company   has    been 


promi.sed  him  in  the  effort  lo  eliminate  the  iK>ssil>ility  of 
serious  congestion. 

Tlic  details  of  this  i)lan  were  outlined  in  a  letter  ad- 
dressed to  E.  1^.  JJevington,  Chainnan  of  the  Trans-Con- 
tinental Passenger  Association  l)y  Mr.  IJixl>y,  in  part  as 
follows : 

'The  following  \)h\n  of  operation  has  Ijeeii  j)roposed  by 
those   in  charge  of  the  bureau : 

'Tlirough  the  various  state  organizations,  the  Imreau  will 
be  furnished  with  the  names  of  all  delegates  and  alternates 
attending,  the  names  of  all  organizations  and  their  leaders, 
which  information,  in  turn,  will  be  at  the  disjKisal  of  the 
various   lines   interested. 

A  form  letter  will  be  mailed  by  the  bureau  to  all  dele- 
gates and  alternates  as  soon  as  elected,  urging  uj)on  them 
the  necessity  of  making  })rompt  arrangements  for  their  trip, 
both  going  and  returning,  through  the  representatives  of 
initial  lines  serving  their  community. 

The  names  and  addresses  of  all  delegates  and  alternates 
v.'ill  be  furnished  to  the  initial  railroads  interested,  with 
requests  that  they  instruct  their  agent  to  communicate  with, 
and  co-operate  along  these  lines. 

This  information  will  be  on  file  in  the  bureau's  office 
so  that  the  various  western  and  trans-continental  lines  can 
obtain  it  for  the  purpose  of  communicating  with  the  dele- 
gates to  the  convention  in  the  interests  of  their  resp>ective 
roads. 

A  form  postal  card  for  return  reservations  will  also  be 
enclosed  in  the  letter  to  the  delegates,  showing  the  route 
returning,  and  the  point  to  which  sleeping  car  reservations 
are  desired,  on  special  service  to  be  operated  by  terminal 
lines  from  San  Francisco,  within  eight  hours  after  the  close 
of  the  convention,  but  not  later  than  1  a.  m.  In  case  the 
lapsed  time  should  be  later,  the  departure  will  be  post- 
poned until  9  a.  m.  the  following  morning.  This  postal  card 
is  to  be  filled  in,  and  forwarded  to  a  representative  of  the 
terminal  lines  at  San  Francisco  and  all  reservations  made 
in  this  manner  must  be  claimed  within  36  hours  after  the 
opening  of  the  convention,  in  order  that  preparations  may  be 
made   for  the  return   trip. 

The  Democratic  National  Committee  has  appointed  a 
committee  of  five  to  arrange  for  the  transportation  of  dele- 
gates and  others  attending  the  national  gathering.  This 
committee  is  composed  of  Charles  Boeschenstein,  Illinois, 
Chairman;  Isidore  B.  Dozkweiler,  California;  W.  W.  Marsh, 
Iowa;  Fred  B.  Lynch,  Minnesota;  and  Patrick  H.  Quinn, 
Rhode  Island. 


Fhoto  from  ''International" 

Turkish   Prisoners   of  War   Boarding  a  Transport  at  Alex- 
andria, Egypt,  Bound  for  Home 


Italian  Soldiers  on  Guard  at  Milan  During  the  Recent  Railway 
Strike 


New  Track  Scale  Contains  Many  Novel  Features 

Includes  Use  of  Levers  of  Double  Web  Section  to  Which 
Loads  Are  Transmitted  Through  Center  Lines 

By  L.  R.  Boyer 

Sales  Engineer,  Fairbanks,  Morse  &  Co.,  Chicago 


ANEW  TRACK  SCALE  embodying  a  number  of  new  and 
exclusive  features  has  been  developed  by  E.  &  T. 
Fairbanks  &  Company,  St.  Johnsbury,  Vt.  This  de- 
velopment was  occasioned  partly  by  the  new  specifications 
adopted  jointly  by  the  American  Railway  Association,  the 
American  Railway  Engineering  Association,  the  Railroad 
and  Warehouse  Commission  of  Minnesota,  the  National 
Scale  Men's  Association,  the  Bureau  of  Standards,  and  the 
Scale  Manufacturers'  Association.  These  specifications 
make  necessary  such  changes  in  the  design  of  scales  on  the 
market  up  to  this  time,  that  the  new  scales  in  accord  with 
them  are  not  interchangeable  with  the  old  scales.  While 
changes  were  being  made  that  were  sufficient  to  destroy  the 
interchangeability  of  the  new  and  old  scales,  it  was  decided 
to  go  further  and  remove  incongruities  in  design  that  were 
and  have  been  present  in  scales  ever  since  the  first  was  built 
nearly  ninety  years  ago. 

The  feature  first  noticed  in  this  scale  is  the  departure  from 


center  line  of  the  longitudinal  lever.  The  same  is  true  at 
the  connection  of  the  longitudinal  levers  to  the  transverse 
or  fifth  lever.  The  important  effect  of  bringing  this  theory 
into  actual  practice  is  that  the  load  on  each  knife  edge  is 
so  applied  and  the  levers  are  so  designed  that  there  is  nather 
torsional  strain  in  the  levers  nor  any  tendency  to  displace 
the  levers  from  their  bearings,  nor  to  produce  unequal  wear 
upon  different  parts  of  the  same  bearing. 

The  scale  is  built  in  four  sections,  with  a  series  of  prim- 
ary or  main  levers  transmitting  the  load  to  longitudinal  ex- 
tension levers,  which  in  turn  transmit  the  load  to  a  trans- 
verse extension  lever  which  connects  through  a  shelf  lever 
to  the  beam.  It  is  built  in  two  capacities  for  light  duty 
service,  or  such  service  where  only  a  relatively  small  num- 
ber of  cars  are  to  be  weighed.  These  two  capacities  are  60 
tons  and  75  tons  per  section  and  in  lengths  of  50  ft.,  56  ft. 
and  60  ft.  effective  weighing  rail.  For  heavy  service  or 
where  a  large  number  of  cars  are  to  be  weighed  the  scale 


Fly  Beam  Introduces  Novel  Features 


the  use  of  the  customary  I-section  levers,  and  going  to  the 
consistent  use  of  the  double  web  section  throughout  all  levers 
of  the  scale.  In  designing  scale  levers  it  has  been  common 
practice  to  assume  that  the  load  is  applied  at  the  center  of 
each  bearing  and  is  transmitted  along  the  center  line  of  each 
connected  lever.  The  connections  between  levers  of  the 
standard  I  section  must  be  made  between  pivots  projecting 
from  both  sides  of  the  levers.  If  the  load  on  both  sides 
is  not  equal,  and  it  seldom  is,  or  if  there  is  the  least  warp 
or  horizontal  deflection  of  the  lever,  a  torsional  strain  is  pro- 
duced which  levers  of  I  section  are  not  calculated  to  resist. 
Loads  applied  to  a  track  scale  in  ordinary  car  weighing  are 
frequently  greater  on  one  side  than  the  other,  with  the  con- 
sequence that  the  pivots  are  unequally  loaded  and  torsion 
set  up  in  the  levers. 

In  this  new  scale  the  initial  load  is  suspended  from  the 
center  of  the  main  lever  bearing,  and  from  that  point  is 
transmitted  through  the  true  center  line  of  the  lever  to  each 
succeeding  bearing.  The  tip  of  one  main  lever  of  each  pair 
is  directly  over  or  below  the  true  center  line  of  the  opposite 
lever  so  that  the  combined  pull  of  both  levers  is  in  one 
straight  line  to  the  center  of  the  bearing,  which  is  on  the 


will  be  built  in  capacities  of  75  tons  and  100  tons  per  sec- 
tion, and  in  the  same  three  lengths  as  above.  The  differ- 
ence between  the  light  duty  and  heavy  duty  scales  is  mainly 
in  the  loading  per  linear  inch  of  knife  edges,  this  being 
5,000  lb.  in  the  heavy  duty  scales  and  6,000  lb.  in  the  light 
duty  scales.  This  difference  in  allowable  loading  and  the 
allowance  of  a  higher  multiple  main  lever  in  the  light  duty 
scales  serves  to  make  somewhat  lighter  castings  than  are 
necessary  in  the  heavy  duty  scales. 

The  main  suspension  consists  of  a  T-head  bolt  of  special 
bolt  steel,  carried  at  its  head  on  a  double  web  steel  saddle 
resting  on  self-aligning  steel  blocks  which  bear  equally  upon 
two  elements  of  the  main  lever  load  knife  edges.  The  lower 
end  of  the  suspension  bolt  is  threaded  and  carries  a  circular 
steel  nut.  The  upper  face  of  this  nut  has  circular  milled 
recesses  along  three  equally-spaced  diameters.  A  steel  trun- 
nion block  resting  on  the  nut  has  milled  cylindrical  bosses 
on  the  lower  side  for  the  jiurposc  of  seating  in  any  desired 
recess  on  the  nut.  When  the  trunnion,  which  has  a  fixed  po- 
sition, rests  in  the  recesses  of  the  nut,  the  combination  is 
self-locking  so  that  the  nut  cannot  back  off  during  the  dis- 
turbance  of  the   scale   in   regular  weighing   service.      The 
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tniiinii)n  blink.  Um^  lirciilar  turned  liuhs  l)0.•^ilione^l  to  run 
coinciili-nt  witli  tin-  anttr  lim-  of  tho  main  Icvi-r.  Tlu'  main 
fliriUr  iliair  lia.>^  liriular  chilled  seats  to  rest  uiK)n  the  trun- 
nion l)l(Kk  hul)s.  The  combination  of  these  elements  allows 
universal  motion  of  the  scale  i)latfonii  in  a  horizontal  ])]aiie 
without  displacinjj  the  knife  ed^es  on   their  l)earini.;s. 

'l"he  combination  of  the  six-pitih  tliread  on  the  susjjension 
bolt  and  l/()-turn  of  the  nut  provided  by  the  milled  reces.ses 
on  the  face  of  the  nut  provides  a  vertical  adjustment  In 
]/J()-in  steps. 

All  connections  between  levers  are  made  on  the  center 
linos  of  the  levers.  The  main  levers  are  connected  to  the 
extension  levers  by  two  bolts  of  special  bolt  steel.  These 
bolts  connect  steel  lined  bearinc;  blocks  which  engage  the 
knife  edges  of  the  extension  lever  and  the  main  levers.  The 
bolts  are  threaded  to  provide  vertical  adjustment  and  have 
lock  nuts  to  secure  the  position  of  each  bearing  l>lock. 

J'he  connection   between   the   end   and   middle   extension 


A  Single  Bolt  Connects  Longitudinal  and  Transverse  Levers 

levers  is  suspended  on  the  knife  edge  of  the  middle  lever. 
It  contains  three  compensating  steel  bearing  blocks,  one  rest- 
ing on  the  knife  edge  of  the  middle  lever,  and  the  other  two 
engaging  the  two  elements  of  the  knife  edge  of  the  end  ex- 
tension lever. 

The  longitudinal  connecting  levers  transfer  their  load 
through  a  single  bolt  directly  to  the  center  of  the  transverse 
lever  bearing.  Independent  vertical  adjustment  is  provided 
for  each  of  the  longitudinal  levers.  This  center  line  connec- 
tion allows  for  the  transverse  or  fifth  lever  to  extend  at  any 
desired  angle  with  the  center  line  of  the  scale,  providing  a 
wide  latitude  in  placing  the  beam  without  the  use  of  ex- 
tension levers. 

Nose  irons  have  machined  tongue  and  groove  engagement 
with  the  levers,  insuring  movement  of  the  knife  edges  truly 
along  the  center  line  of  the  lever,  and  maintaining  their 
parallel  alignment.  Such  movement  is  controlled  by  non- 
corroding  adjusting  screws. 

All  pivots  throughout  the  scale  are  machined  all  over  and 


litted  into  machined  .seat.s.  The  edge  of  the  pivot  is  har- 
dened to  resist  scratching  with  a  file  while  the  back  of  the 
pivot  is  drawn  relatively  soft.  The  design  of  the  levers  is 
such  that  all  |)ivots  and  their  Ix-arings  are  in  contact 
tliroughout  their  full  length.     'I'his  means  that  there  are  no 


•~-,                                             I 

Knife  Edge  Connection  Between  End  and  Middle  Extension 
Levers 

overhanging  pivots  driven  through  the  lever  which  must  be 
backed  up  by  heavy  bosses  of  metal. 

The  beam,  in  keeping  with  the  other  parts  of  the  scale,  is 
novel  in  design.  It  is  of  cast  iron  with  a  cross  section  of 
inverted  U  shape.  This  shape,  besides  giving  the  maximum 
rigidity,  furnishes  a  housing  over  the  balance  ball  and  track 


Details  of  the  Main  Suspension 

for  carrying  the  poise.  The  notches  are  cut  in  a  steel  bar 
inserted  in  the  bottom  of  the  back  web,  which  insures  that 
no  dirt  can  fall  and  lodge  in  them.  The  type  for  printing 
weights  on  tickets  is  fastened  on  the  bottom  of  the  front 
web. 
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The  center  indicating  poise  suspended  from  three  l^all- 
bearing  trolley  wheels  runs  smoothly  upon  a  machined  track 
housed  inside  the  beam.  Its  exact  weighing  position  is  de- 
termined by  a  positive  locking  device  of  30  or  more  teeth 
engaging  the  same  number  of  notches  of  the  beam.  This 
locking  dvice  or  pawl  moves  in  vertical  guides  arranged 
to  be  always  tight,  to  insure  a  positive  position  of  the  poise. 


The  Interior  of  the  New  Fairbanks  Scale 

A  convenient  handle  on  the  front  of  the  poise  serves  to 
operate  the  pawl  when  turned  in  one  direction  and  to  print 
the  tickets  when  turned  in  the  other  direction.  The  beam 
stand  is  of  the  upright  pillar  type  with  compensating  steel 
bearing  blocks  machined  in. 

For  both  light  and  heavy  service  scales  all  parts  are  de- 


Showing  the  Manner  of  Making  Connections  Between  Levers 

signed  so  that  when  loaded  to  rated  capacity  the  stresses  de- 
veloped will  not  exceed  those  in  the  following  table. 

Working   Stresses   in    Pounds   per    Square  Inch 

Steel  for 

knife  edge  and 

bearings 

Machin-  Struct-    r "^ \  Special 

Special      bolt 

alloy 
30,000 
30,000 


Nature  of  stress 

Tersion      

Compression      

Transverse  Bending- 

Tension      

Compression 
She 


1,500 
8,000 

2,  son 

8,000 
2,500 


Torsion     2,500 


Steel 
castings 

8.000 
10,000 

8,000 
10,000 
6,000 


erv 
steel 
8,000 
8,000 

8,000 
8,000 
5,000 


ural 
steel 
10,000 
10,000 

10,000 
lO.OOO 
7.000 


Higl- 
carbon 
24,000 
24,000 

24,000 
24,000 


steel 
15,000 


30,000 
30,000 


The  loading  for  knife  edges  will  not  exceed  5,000  lb.  per 
linear  inch  on  heavy  duty  scales  and  6,000  lb.  on  light  duty 
scales.  The  tensile  strength  of  special  bolt  steel  used  is  not 
less  than  120,000  lb.  per  sq.  in. 


Standard  erection  plans  have  been  drawn  which  incor- 
porate the  best  recognized  practice  as  to  all  details  of  instal- 
lation. Wide  pits  afford  ample  room  for  installing  the  scale 
correctly  as  well  as  for  convenient  examination  from  time 
to  time.  The  design  of  weighbridge,  the  mounting  of  dead 
rail  supports  and  fastening,  the  arrangement  of  weather 
guards,  and  other  details  have  been  worked  out  carefully, 
with  a  view  to  obtaining  the  most  economical  way,  consistent 
with  accurate  performance  and  at  the  same  time  the  lowest 
maintenance  cost. 


Commission  Asks  Co-operation 

of  Carriers  and  Shippers 

THE  Interstate  Coaimerce  Commission  on  April  30 
issued  a  public  notice  calling  upon  all  carriers  and 
shippers  for  co-operation  in  all  practical  ways  to  pro- 
mote the  greatest  efficiency  in  transportation,  declaring  that 
present  transportation  conditions  are  such  as  to  call  for  such 
endeavor  on  the  part  of  both  sides  as  was  prompted  by  pa- 
triotism during  the  war.  At  the  same  time  the  commission 
asked  the  American  Railroad  Association,  representing  the 
carriers,  and  the  National  Industrial  Traffic  League,  repre- 
senting the  shippers,  to  organize  a  joint  committee  to  pro- 
mote co-operative  action  for  the  improvement  of  railroad  op- 
erating conditions. 

Chairman  Clark  addressed  the  following  letter  to  R.  H. 
Aishton,  president,  American  Railroad  Association,  and  Guy 
M.  Freer,  executive  secretary.  National  Industrial  Traffic 
League : 

"In  view  of  present  operating  conditions  well  known  to 
you  both,  the  need,  always  present,  of  hearty  co-operation 
on  the  part  of  those  who  use  and  those  who  furnish  transpor- 
tation is  emphasized  to  the  point  of  calling  for  such  endeavor 
as  was  prompted  by  patriotic  impulse  while  our  country  was 
in  active  participation  in  the  war. 

"As  a  means  to  this  end  you  are  each  requested  to  im- 
mediately appoint  a  small  committee,  representative  of  your 
organization,  the  two  committees  to  meet  as  a  joint  commit- 
tee of  the  two  organizations,  and  to  promote  co-operative  ac- 
tion by  both  organizations  throughout  their  membership  look- 
ing to  immediate  relief  in  all  practical  ways,  including: 

1.  Taking  all  steps  agreed  upon  by  the  joint  committee 
which  call  for  no  exercise  by  this  commission  of  its  powers 
under  the  car  service  and  other  provisions  of  the  interstate 
commerce  act. 

2.  Recommending  to  this  commission  any  action  so  agreed 
upon  which  calls  for  exercise  of  its  powers. 

3.  Referring  to  this  commission  matters,  not  so  agreed 
upon,  which  the  joint  committee  desires  to  submit  for  de- 
cision by  this  commisison,  or  for  exercise  of  its  powers. 

"It  is  hoped  that  your  respective  committees  can  be  vested 
with  appropriate  powers  to  act  or  insure  action  commensurate 
with  the  need,  and  that  the  aid  of  shippers  and  their  organi- 
zations and  of  the  working  forces  of  the  carriers  will  be  se- 
cured in  full  measure.  We  regard  speedy  betterment  of  op- 
erating conditions  as  a  public  duty  of  first  importance." 

The  commission's  notice  to  carriers  and  shippers  follows: 

"The  greatest  efficiency  in  transportation  is  the  immediate 
need  of  the  country  to  stop  present  and  avoid  future  wide- 
spread economic  loss. 

"Your  individual  and  concerted  action  is  needed  for 
prompt  restoration  of  better  operating  conditions.  All  avail- 
able equipment  should  be  loaded  and  handled  to  capacity, 
where  practicable,  and  every  effort  made  to  rapidly  and 
progressively  reduce  accumulations. 

"Your  full  co-operation  and  support  is  also  invoked  in 
giving  effect  to  such  steps  as  may  be  taken  by  the  joint  com- 
mittee to  be  appointed  under  our  letter  of  this  date." 
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Two  Interstate  Commerce 

Con  missioners  Appointed 

PKisiniNi  w  ii.so.v  on  April  ,■>()  .M-iit  to  llie  Senate 
iioniinatitins  for  two  of  the  tliree  vacancies  on  the  In- 
ter.>;tato  Conmierce  Commission,  Henry  Jones  Ford, 
[)rofcssor  of  politics  at  Princeton  l^niversity,  to  succeed 
James  S.  Harlan,  whose  tcnn  ex|)ired  on  Decemljer  .51, 
1918;  and  James  Duncan,  of  Quincy,  Ma.ss.,  first  vice- 
president  and  a  meml>er  of  the  executive  council  of  the 
American  I'cileration  of  Lahor  and  president  of  the  Granite 
("utters'  International  Association,  for  one  of  the  new  posi- 
tions created  by  the  Transportation  Act,  for  the  term  eNyiiriiin 
I)eccml)er  31,  1924. 

Professor  Ford  is  in  his  sixty-ninth  year.  He  was  Ijorn 
at  Paltimorc,  Md.,  on  August  25,  1851,  was  graduated 
from  Baltimore  City  College  in  1868,  and  until  1905  was 
engaged  in  the  newspaper  jirofession.  He  was  an  editorial 
writer  on  the  Baltimore  American  in  1872  and  was  later 
city  editor  of  the  Baltimore  Sun,  managing  editor  of  the 
Baltimore  American,  editorial  writer  on  the  New  York  Sun 
and  on  the  staff  of  the  Baltimore  Sun.  From  1885  to  1895 
he  was  managing  editor  of  the  Pittsburgh  (Commercial  Ga- 
zette; from  1895  to  1901  managing  editor  of  the  Pittsburgh 
Chronicle  Telegraph,  and  from  1901   to  1905  editor  of  the 


H.  J.  Ford 

Pittsburgh  Gazette.  In  1906  and  1907  he  was  a  lecturer 
on  political  science  at  Johns  Hopkins  University  and  since 
June,  1908,  he  has  been  professor  of  politics  at  Princeton 
University.  He  is  the  author  of  a  number  of  books  and 
articles  on  political  science  and  other  subjects,  including 
"Woodrow  Wilson,  the  Man  and  His  Work,"  and  "The 
Scotch-Irish  in  America." 

James  Duncan  was  born  in  Kincardine  county,  Scotland, 
May  5,  1857,  and  attended  school  at  Aberdeen,  Scotland. 
In  1873  he  became  a  monumental  and  statue  granite  cutter. 
In  1881  he  became  secretary  of  the  New  York  branch  of 
the  Granite  Cutters'  International  Association  and  in  1895 
he  was  made  president  of  the  union.     In  this  capacity,  ac- 


cording to  his  biography  in  Who's  Who,  he  led  .successfully 
an  educational  campaign  and  ultimately  the  great  strike 
in  the  granite  cutting  industry  for  an  eight-hour  work  day,  in 
1900.  He  became  editor  of  the  (iranite  ('utters'  Journal  in 
1S95  and  since  1894  he  has  been  a  vice-j)rcsident  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor.  He  represented  tiie  Ameri(  an 
labor  movement  in  the  British  Trades  Congress  at  Bristol, 
I'.ngland,  in  1898,  represented  the  American  I*"ederati(jn  of 
Lal)or  at  the  International  Secretariat  Conference  of  Labor 
at  Budapest,  Hungary,  in  1911,  and  was  a  member  of  the 
commission  sent  to  Russia  b)-  President  Wilson  in  the  year 
1917. 

Altliough  hv  lias  bi'cn  a  lalxir  leader  most  of  his  life,  Mr. 


J.  Duncan 

Duncan  is  regarded  as  a  strong  representative  of  the  con- 
servative element  in  the  councils  of  the  American  Federation 
of  Labor,  and  it  is  understood  that  he  is  strongly  opposed  to 
government  ownership  of  railroads.  The  executive  council 
of  the  federation  has  never  gone  on  record  as  endorsing  the 
Plumb  plan. 


New  Enterprises,  involving  $1,354,262,400  and  numbering  1,262 
companies,  were  incorporated  under  the  laws  of  the  principal 
states  in  April.  This  showing,  according  to  the  New  York  Jour- 
nal of  Commerce  and  Commercial  Bulletin,  compares  with  a 
total  of  $515,665,300  in  the  same  period  a  year  ago,  when  70O 
companies  were  organized. 

I  DO  NOT  CARE  who  owns  or  operates  the  railroads.  I  want 
the  best  service  and  most  accommodating  management  for 
the  lowest  possible  price.  And  I  do  not  wish  to  be  taxed  to 
help  pay  for  other  people's  rides  or  for  transporting  any 
other  person's  property.  I  am  satisfied  that  I  shall  not  get 
the  best  or  most  accommodating  service  from  the  govern- 
ment and  that  under  government  operation  I  shall  be  taxed 
to  pay  for  carrying  other  persons  and  their  property.  Conse- 
quently I  hope  for  a  public  opinion  which  will  compel  regu- 
lating bodies  to  prescribe  rates  which  will  pay  the  costs  of 
transportation. — E.  T.  Adams,  in  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle. 


The  Santa  Fe  System's  Apprenticeship  Course 

Department  for  School  and  Shop  Instruction  of  Prospective 
Mechanics  Thoroughly  Established 

By  F.  W.  Thomas, 

Supervisor  of  Apprentices,  A.  T.  &  S.  F.,  Topcka,  Kans. 


THE  APPRENTICE  SYSTEM  on  the  Santa  Fe  had  its  incep- 
tion 22  years  ago,  at  the  hands  of  John  Purcell,  chief 
mechanical  officer  of  the  system,  who  was  then 
master  mechanic  at  Fort  Madison,  Iowa.  Feeling  the  neces- 
sity of  mechanics  in  the  shops  having  a  working  knowledge 
of  mechanical  and  free-hand  drawing,  and  ability  to  read 
blue  prints  intelligently,  from  his  own  pocket  he  provided 
an  instructor,  furnished  a  room,  drawing  instruments,  etc., 
free  to  the  apprentices  in  the  shops  at  Fort  Madison.  Years 
afterward,  when  the  question  arose  of  establishing  a  thorough 
and  modern  apprentice  system  on  the  Santa  Fe,  he  lent  his 
ability  to  establish  it  on  a  firm  and  lasting  foundation. 

The  26  months  of  Federal  control  and  operation  of  the 
railroads  and  the  efforts  of  the  Railroad  Administration 
towards  unification  of  the  roads,  methods  and  men,  made 
many  changes  in  our  apprentice  system,  but  as  we  proposed 
gradually  to  work  back  to  our  former  status  and  methods, 
much  that  follows  deals  with  the  scheme  as  it  stood  prior  to 
the  war — which  state  we  hope  soon  to  regain.  During  the 
early  part  of  1907,  when  we  could  not  get  enough  mechanics 
at  any  price,  the  management  said,  "If  we  cannot  hire  them, 
we  will  make  them."  A  commission  was  sent  out  to  learn 
what  schemes  or  systems  were  used  by  other  railroads  and 
manufacturers  in  training  their  apprentices.  We  made  our 
report  the  last  day  of  August,  1907,  and  our  present  appren- 
tice system  was  established  at  Topeka  on  September  15. 

School  and  Shop  Instruction 

There  are  two  correlated  features  of  our  apprenticeship 
system,  school  and  shop  instruction.  We  have  a  room,  pref- 
erably in  a  separate  building,  in  the  midst  of  our  shops, 
fitted  up  with  desks,  tables,  lockers,  blackboards,  drawing 
boards,  instrumfnts,  models  for  drawing  lessons,  etc.  This 
is  established  and  dedicated  to  educational  work.  It  is  a 
place  where  the  mechanics,  foremen,  officers  and  clerks  can 
and  do  obtain  information  or  help  upon  any  mechanical 
device  or  question.  The  apprentices  assemble  in  classes  at 
stated  hours,  in  this  room,  twice  each  week,  and  are  paid 
their  regular  rate.  We  teach  them  mechanical  and  free 
hand  drawing,  sketching,  etc.,  practical  shop  arithmetic, 
problems  in  mechanics,  some  descriptive  geometry,  algebra, 
etc.  They  study  a  treatise  on  their  trade,  something  about 
the  materials  with  which  they  work,  a  little  railroad  busi- 
ness letter  writing,  etc.  Through  the  medium  of  charts, 
working  models  and  reading  matter,  the  different  auxiliary 
devices,  such  as  injectors,  lubricators,  safety  valves,  super- 
heaters and  air  brakes,  are  studied.  Each  apprentice  also 
familiarizes  himself  with  the  company  rules  and  the  Federal 
rules  pertaining  to  his  trade.  The  lessons,  examination 
questions,  etc.,  are  all  prepared  by  us  and  printed  in  our 
own  print  shop,  and  are  representative  of  Santa  Fe  standards 
and  practices.  They  are  in  loose  leaf  form  and  are  up  to 
date. 

In  the  shop  we  have  a  man  known  as  the  shop  instructor, 
one  for  each  department  or  one  for  about  every  twenty-five 
boys.  He  is  selected  from  the  ranks,  a  man  of  character, 
skilled  in  his  trade,  patient  in  his  teaching  and  capable  of 
imparting  his  knowledge  intelligently  to  the  boys  in  his 
charge.     He  is  responsible  for  the  thorough   instruction  of 
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the  boy,  and  jointly  responsible  with  the  apprentice  school 
instructor  for  the  physical,  hygienic  and  moral  instruction 
or  welfare  of  the  apprentice.  He  is  not  responsible  for  the 
output  of  the  shop,  though  he  is  responsible  for  the  maximum 
effort  of  the  boy.  He  sees  that  each  boy  gets  a  fair  and 
equal  opportunity,  and  he  is  particularly  charged  with  re- 
sponsibility for  the  careful  training  of  the  timid  or  backward 
boy.  The  shop  instructor  ranks  along  with  the  department 
foreman,  and  both  report  to  the  same  shop  officer.  In  the 
temporary  absence  of  the  foreman,  the  instructor  takes  his 
place.  While  much  of  this  monitorial  and  parental  watch- 
fulness was  abrogated  by  the  government  during  its  control 
of  the  railroads,  we  still  exercise  some  of  it  and  hope  for  the 
day  of  its  complete  resumption. 

We  have  in  our  shops  a  body  known  as  the  Apprentice 
Board,  composed  of  the  general  foreman,  department  and 
gang  foreman,  the  shop  instructors  and  the  school  instructor. 
Each  apprentice,  either  in  person  or  in  name,  is  brought 
before  this  board  every  six  months  during  his  entire  appren- 
ticeship of  four  years.  All  matters  in  reference  to  the  talent 
or  fitness  of  the  boy,  discipline,  transfers,  etc.,  are  investi- 
gated and  handled  in  a  recommendatory  manner  to  the  rank- 
ing mechanical  officer  of  that  shop  for  his  action,  and  finally 
to  the  supervisor  of  apprentices. 

I  do  not  know  of  anything  that  has  been  so  fruitful  of 
good  results  as  this  apprentice  board.  It  makes  each  shop 
officer  take  an  active  individual  interest  in  the  boy.  He  is 
called  on  to  pass  judgment  on  the  boy,  and  knows  he  must 
find  out  all  about  him.  It  has  also  created  an  interest  in  the 
other  shop  employees  by  the  foremen,  and  a  desire  upon  the 
part  of  each  foreman  to  treat  all  his  men  with  that  interest 
and  feeling  which  begets  loyalty  and  service. 

At  the  larger  shops  affording  ample  facilities,  a  fixed 
schedule  of  work  is  outlined  for  each  apprentice  to  pursue. 
This  is  so  arranged  that  he  completes  the  course  in  three 
years  and  six  months,  leaving  six  months  for  review  or 
specializing.  When  he  completes  his  apprenticeship  he  is 
given  the  standard  rate  of  pay  and,  before  the  advent  of 
seniority  he  was  assigned  to  a  class  of  work  for  which  he 
had  shown  himself  best  adapted. 

While  the  Railroad  Administration,  in  its  efforts  at 
standardization  and  unification,  took  away  much  that  was 
attractive,  interesting  and  beneficial,  greatly  lowering  the 
morale,  it  still  left  much  of  value  and,  at  the  end,  or  near 
the  end  of  federal  control,  it  ordered  the  establishment  of 
schools  similar  to  those  on  the  Santa  Fe  for  apprentices  on 
all  roads,  or  the  co-operation  of  the  railroads  with  the  voca- 
tional training  of  the  public  schools. 

College  Men 

The  national  agreement  made  by  the  director  general  witij 
the  shop  crafts,  makes  no  provision  for  special  apprentices, 
a  very  unfortunate  omission.  We  had,  before  it  was 
abolished  by  the  Federal  authorities,  a  well  defined  and 
productive  course  for  these  young  college  men,  and  a  still 
shorter  course  for  the  brighter  young  men  who  had  com- 
pleted their  apprenticeship.  The  object  of  these  courses  was 
to  select  and  develop  material  for  positions  of  responsibility. 
The  young  college  man  was  required  to  work  one  year  on 
machines,  one  year  in  the  erecting  shop,  and  the  third  year, 
knovioi  as  "special  course,"  was  spent    in    car   shop,  boiler 
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slu)|>,  niuiulliDUsc,  with  ir.ivrliiin  niniiu'cr,  ;iiul  on  ins|)r(  lion. 
Willi  tiu'sc  wfiit  a  roursc  of  rriuiiiin  aiul  study,  tlic  ])Ui)ara- 
tioii  of  a  tlu'.sis  on  the  (li-i)artmi'nt  in  wliicli  he  was  workinj^, 
ami  a  monthly  letter  jjivin^  details  of  the  work  lie  had  done 
and  any  eonstnutive  eritiiisni  he  had  to  offer.  This  cour.se 
prtKhued  ample  material  from  which  to  select  our  sui)|)ly  of 
>hoi)  and  .staff  officers.  Not  all,  of  course,  made  Koml,  hut 
as  the  course  was  so  e.xactinn  and  exhaustive,  it  ^ave  us  a 
very  close  knowledf^e  of  the  younj^  man's  calihre  and  makeup. 
lletter  have  him  fail  in  the  preparation  than  to  fail  after 
being  placed  in  a  position  of  responsibility. 

Personal  Interest  in  the  Apprentices 

\\  hen  an  apprentice  comjiletes  his  course  and  is  assigned 
to  regular  work  our  responsil)ilitics  do  not  end.  He  may  be 
transferretl  to  an  adjacent  shop,  or  one  a  thousand  miles 
away.  If  so,  his  name  and  personal  file  is  sent  by  the  local 
instructor  to  tlie  instructor  where  he  may  be  sent.  When 
he  arrives  at  his  new  location,  about  the  first  person  he  meets 
is  the  local  apprentice  instructor.  He  will  always  be  sure 
of  one  person  who  will  give  him  a  friendly  welcome,  assist 
him  in  getting  located,  and  put  him  next  to  the  ways  of  the 
place. 

If  the  graduate  leaves  the  service,  we  still  kee])  track  of 
what  he  is  doing,  the  pay  he  receives,  and  the  kind  of  people 
with  whom  he  is  working.  We  know  where  practically  all 
of  the  young  fellows  who  have  left  us  are  located. 

Following  up  the  young  man  after  he  has  been  promoted 
to  some  iX)sition  of  trust,  is  one  of  our  particular  features. 
His  fir.st  position  is  the  most  trying  one  of  his  life.  He 
needs  a  balancing  hand  more  than  at  any  other  time.  He 
needs  some  one  to  hold  him  in  check,  to  push  him  on  at 
another  time,  to  encourage  him  in  his  hour  of  despondency. 
One  of  our  master  mechanics  told  me  that  when  placing  one 
of  his  graduates  in  charge  of  his  roundhouse,  he  .spent  eight 
hours  per  day  the  first  week,  getting  the  young  fellow- 
started  right.  His  reward  was  one  of  the  best  roundhouse 
men  on  the  system. 

W'hat  we  have  done  others  can  do.  There  is  nothing 
complicated  about  the  system.  It  has  required  the  entire 
time  of  its  directing  officer,  it  has  required  the  full  approval 
of  our  chief  executive  officers  and  it  has  had  the  full  ccnoper- 
ation  of  all  our  employees,  officers  and  men.  The  apprentice 
system  on  the  Sante  Fe  is  as  much  a  part  of  the  mechanical 
organization  as  is  the  smith  shop. 

Results 

This  is  not  a  cold-blooded  pioposition.  There  is  nothing 
cold-blooded  or  cold  calculating  about  it.  It  is  no  longer 
the  style  on  the  Santa  Fe  to  fire  a  man  because  he  may  have 
slipped  once.  It  is  no  longer  permissible  to  discharge  a 
man  to  cover  up  the  failure  of  a  supervising  officer.  We 
want  these  young  men  to  feel  secure  so  long  as  they  do  their 
part  and  make  an  honest  effort  to  give  a  day's  work  for  a 
day's  pay. 

Our  present  apprentice  system  has  been  in  vogue  thirteen 
years.  From  345  boys  in  1907  the  number  has  grown  to 
1,303  today.  Starting  out  with  machinist  apprentices,  we 
are  now  giving  instruction  to  boys  in  nine  trades.  Our 
apprentice  system,  the  past  ten  years,  has  furnished  the  road 
with  all  of  its  shop  officers.  It  has  not  been  necessary  to 
go  outside  for  a  foreman,  or  master  mechanic.  It  has  pro- 
vided all  the  draftsmen  for  our  drawing  rooms  and  men  for 
staff  duties.  We  have  young  men  educated  and  trained, 
waiting  for  any  emergency  or  any  job  that  may  turn  up. 

Up  to  May'l  we  had  graduated  1,400  skilled  mechanics. 
Of  this  number,  60  per  cent,  or  840,  are  in  service  today,  and 
200  have  been  promoted  to  some  position  of  responsibility. 
Topeka  shops,  the  largest  on  the  system,  had  not,  in  1917, 
employed  a  skilled  mechanic  from  the  outside  for  over  two 
and  a  half  vears.     In  habits  and  character,  these  mechanics 


are  of  the  best.  Their  homes  are  ou  the  road,  their  friends 
and  companions  are  there.  They  are  more  than  shop  men; 
they  are  gcxnl  citizens. 

The  advantages  gained  from  our  apprentice  system  may 
be  summed  uj)  brielly :  , 

1. — Ample  supply  of  skilled  iiiecliaiiics  for  our  shops,  nic- 
clianics  who  arc  tlioroiiKlily  skilled  in  our  ways  am]  uicthod.s. 

2. — Stabilizing  eiiiployniciit.  The  recruits  being  at  home 
and  at  work  uiider  favorable  coiiditions,  don't  care  much 
about  roaming  around. 

3. — Material  from  which  shop  oflicers  and  mechanical  staff 
may  be  recruited,  young  men  with  whom  we  are  tliorouKhly 
;ic(iuainted  and  who  have  been  especially  trained  and  tried 
out.  • 

We  have  not  accomplished  this  in  a  day. 

Yet  the  growth  in  numbers,  in  (|uality  of  men,  and  in 
instruction  has  been  so  gradual  that  we  do  not  realize  what 
we  really  have  accomplished. 

The  Santa  Fe  System  Apprenticeship  Course 

(iKADrA  I  i:s   oi'    TirK   .Sani\    I"k   AiM'KKNi  r(  i-.'^m  11'   ("ouRSK    V\^n(>   Have 
Received   I'ko.motions   to 

Division  and  frcneral   foremen 10 

Koundliouse    foremen     18 

Assi.stant    roundliouse    foremen 47 

Macliine    and    crectinR    foremen 27 

Boilermaker     foremen     10 

Car    foremen     2 

Miscellaneous    foremen    3 

.Apprentice    instructors     38 

Material    inspectors 4 

Engine  inspectors    13 

Boiler    inspectors    5 

Car    inspectors    7 

Miscellaneous    16 

Total      200 

Discussion 

The  paper  brought  out  a  lively  discussion  by  a  number 
of  supervisors  of  apprenticeship  courses,  covering  both 
the  manufacturing  and  printing  trades.  It  was  the  consensus 
of  opinion  that  the  fundamental  principles  underlying  the 
Santa  Fe  apprenticeship  system  are  correct,  and  are  uni- 
versally applicable  with  such  changes  in  the  details  of  the 
organization  and  methods  of  instruction  as  are  dictated  by 
differences  between  trades,  conditions  surrounding  the  organ- 
ization of  the  plant  and  the  nature  of  the  product.  Two 
fundamental  points  were  particularly  stressed,  the  absolute 
necessity  of  subordinating  the  output  of  the  apprentices  to 
proper  instruction  and  knowdng  how  to  select  boys  naturally 
adapted  to  the  work  of  the  trade  for  which  they  propose 
to  train.  To  meet  the  first  of  these  conditions  the  Western 
Electric  Company,  for  the  purpose  of  training  toolmakers, 
has  equipped  a  special  training  shop  in  which  the  boys 
receive  the  greater  part  of  their  shop  instruction  before  they 
are  allowed  in  the  shop  on  production  work.  The  output  of 
the  instruction  shop  is  utilized  after  being  subjected  to  rigid 
inspection,  but  the  training  shop  enables  the  boys  to  receive 
careful  instructions  without  interfering  with  smoothness  of 
operation  of  the  production  departments. 

A  number  of  questions  were  asked  as  to  the  ability  of  the 
organizations  to  retain  their  apprentices  at  the  low  appren- 
tice wage  scale  generally  prevailing,  and  as  to  the  seriousness 
of  the  loss  of  apprentice  graduates  from  the  organization. 
Mr.  Thomas  stated  that  about  one-third  of  the  Santa  Fe 
apprentices  are  expected  to  complete  the  course.  The  West- 
ern Electric  Company's  course  for  toolmakers  has  suffered 
a  loss  of  apprentices  of  only  25  per  cent  in  four  years.  None 
of  the  courses  represented  at  the  meeting  has  experienced  any 
difficulty  in  securing  applicants  either  in  smaller  commun- 
ities such  as  are  largely  involved  on  the  railroads  or  the 
city  of  Chicago  itself.  The  Western  Electric  Company  has 
10  applicants  for  every  opening.  The  general  experience 
has  been  that,  when  graduated,  the  boys  stick.  At  the 
present  time,  the  Santa  Fe  still  has  61  per  cent  of  its  grad- 
uate apprentices  in  its  own  service;  71  per  cent  of  the  grad- 
uate  toolmaker   apprentices   of   the  Western   Electric   Com- 
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pany  are  still  in  the  service  of  that  company;  70  to  75  per 
cent  of  its  graduate  apprentices  in  the  printing  trades  are 
still  in  the  services  of  R.  R.  Donnelley  &  Sons  (Lakeside 
Press),  Chicago.  This  company  graduated  24  apprentices 
in  1915,  all  of  whom  are  still  in  its  service. 

In  discussing  the  ratio  of  apprentices  to  mechanics  in  the 
various  trades,  it  was  brought  up  that  a  check  of  50  manu- 
facturing companies  and  50  railroads  indicated  that  a  ratio 
of  one  apprentice  to  each  2.3  mechanics  is  required  to  main- 
tain a  supply  of  mechanics  equal  to  the  demand,  taking  into 
consideration  the  fact  that  a  growing  industry  doubles  the 
number  of  men  employed  approximately  every  ten  years. 

In  considering  the  cost  of  establishing  an  adequate  appren- 
ticeship course,  the  by-products  of  the  course  must  be  con- 
sidered. These  are  the  production  of  the  apprentices,  the 
trained  material  from  which  to  select  supervisors  and,  in 
the  case  of  the  railroads,  the  school  and  shop  instructors,  the 
former  performing  functions  which  would  otherwise  require 
a  man,  such  as  taking  care  of  shop  blue  prints,  shop  sketch- 
ings, etc.,  and  the  latter  acting  as  aid  to  the  regular  super- 
vision. The  experience  of  the  Western  Electric  Company 
has  been  that  its  course  has  not  cost  a  cent. 


Augereau's  Wireless  Cab  Signal 

THE  State  Railroad  Administration  of  France  has 
made  quite  extensive  experiments  with  an  audible  cab 
signal  controlled  by  Hertzian  waves — a  "repeater,"  as 
the  Frenchmen  term  it — to  call  the  attention  of  the  engine- 
man  when  he  passes  a  caution  signal  which  is  set  against 
him;  and  the  experiments  have  proved  so  satisfactory  that 
the  government  plans  to  instal  the  apparatus  on  long  sections 
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Fig.  1 — Augereau's  Wireless  Cab  Signal 

of  its  railroads  and  to  equip  a  large  number  of  locomotives. 
This  announcement  of  proposed  extensive  installations  is  not 
yet  officially  confirmed,  but  as  the  system  is  of  interest  on  its 
own  account  and  as  the  experiments  have  been  continued  over 
a  series  of  months  we  give  herewith  a  brief  description  of  the 
apparatus.      The  installation   is   on   the   line   running   from 


Paris,  southwest,  48  miles,  to  Chartres.  Nearly  or  quite  all 
of  the  distant  signals  between  Trappes  and  Maintenon,  on 
this  section,  a  distance  of  about  15  miles,  are  fitted  with  the 
"wireless." 

The  apparatus  is  the  invention  of  a  French  engineer,  Mr. 
Augereau,  and  the  essential  features  are  similar  to  those  which 
were  used  for  wireless  communication  by  aviators  during  the 
war.  At  the  roadside  station  a  Ruhmkorff  coil,  energized  by 
a  small  battery  and  acting  by  means  of  a  buzzer,  produces 
Hertzian  waves  which,  by  acting  on  a  coherer  on  the  locomo- 
tive, cause  the  sounding  of  a  whistle  in  the  cab.  The  antenna 
at  the  station  and  that  on  the  locomotive  are  each  about  4  ft. 
above  the  level  of  the  rail,  and  are  of  sufficient  length,  parallel 
to  the  track,  to  function  satisfactorily  on  trains  moving  at  any 
speed.  The  roadside  battery  is  active  only  when  the  visual 
roadside  signal  is  against  the  train,  and  only  while  a  train  is 
passing,  track  instruments  being  used  to  give  the  train  this 
control. 

The  arrangement  of  the  apparatus  on  the  locomotive  is  illus- 


Flaman  Speed  Recorder,  Used  with  Augereau's  Wireless  Cab 
Signal 

The   Scale   Shows  Kilometers  Per   Hour 

trated  in  fig.  2.  The  circuit  from  the  battery  energizes  the 
solenoid,  1,  sufficiently  to  lift  its  core  whenever  the  coherer 
is  traversed  by  the  current  coming  from  the  antenna.  The 
antenna  consists  of  a  copper  tube  on  the  side  of  the  locomo- 
tive, as  shown  (white)  in  the  photographic  illustration.  (In 
France  trains  on  double-track  roads  use  the  left-hand  track, 
and  therefore  this  antenna  is  on  the  left  side  of  the  engine; 
but  to  provide  for  running  locomotives  backward  antennae 
can  be  mounted  on  both  sides.) 

The  induction  coil  at  the  roadside  station,  with  a  primary 
current  of  8  volts,  is  capable  of  producing  a  spark  about  one 
inch  long.  The  secondary  coil  has  one  end  connected  to  the 
ground  and  the  other  to  a  buzzer  and  to  the  roadside  antenna, 
as  shown.  This  antenna  consists  of  a  copper  wire  about  16 
ft.  long. 

The  roadside  battery,  2,  has  one  pole  grounded  and  the 
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Dtlirr  is  conncttiil  to  a  wire  extending  through  the  induction 
coil  to  an  in.>^ulated  section  of  rail,  as  sliown.  The  commuta- 
tor phmd  hitwein  tlie  battery  and  tlie  ground  is  controlled 
I))'  tin-  visual  signal,  wliiili  makes  or  linaks  the  ground  con- 
nection, tlie  current  How  ing  only  wlien  the  signal  is  set  against 
approaciiing  trains.  W  ith  the  signal  in  the  adverse  position 
ant!  the  insulated  rail  grounded  (by  tlie  presence  of  wheels 
upon  it),  the  current  from  the  battery  traverses  the  primary 
coil;  tlie  induced  current  then  actuates  the  buzzer  and  the 
Hertzian  waves  arc  produced.     As  before  stated,  these  latter 


Antenna  on  Locomotive  for  Augereau's  Wireless  Cab  Signal 

continue  only  so  long  as  the  train  is  passing  a  signal.  As 
soon  as  the  wheels  of  the  locomotive  have  passed  the  signal 
the  roadside  circuit  is  broken  by  means  of  a  treadle,  which  is 
depressed  by  the  wheels. 

On  the  engine,  the  resistance  of  the  coherer  normally  op- 
poses the  passage  of  the  current  from  the  engine  battery, 
E  B;   but  on   passing  the   roadside  anterma  this   resistance 


I'!ach  oiK-ration  ol  tlie  wireless  signal  is  recorded  by  means 
of  a  cam  forming  a  part  of  the  lock,  which  gives  a  slight 
iiuivcment  of  the  stylus  against  the  paper  ta[x;  of  the  speed 
ri( order.  At  tiic  end  of  the  run  the  inspector  at  the  engine- 
house  finds  this  record  in  the  form  of  a  .short,  straight  line 
( utting  at  riglit  angles  the  s])eed-record  curve.  This  indicates 
that  the  wiiistle  was  in  working  order.  When  tiie  cngineman 
.sees  a  signal  .set  against  liim  it  is  his  duty  to  give  the  stylus  a 
movement  in  tiie  otiur  dircH.tion  (Ijy  moving  lever  A  H  down- 
ward), and  the  marks  so  made,  different  from  tho.se  made  by 
tiie  roadside  impul.se,  afford  evidence  that  tiie  cngineman  was 
attending  to  his  duty. 


Steel  Merger  in  Canada 

CANADIAN  NEWSPAPERS  of  May  3  report  that  Colonel  W. 
Grant  Morden,  representing  English  interests,  has  an- 
nounced the  consolidation  of  nine  steel,  coal,  shipbuild- 
ing and  transportation  companies  of  Canada  into  the  British 
Empire  Steel  Corporation,  with  a  capital  of  $500,000,000.  The 
capital  stock  of  the  corporation  will  be  divided  as  follows: 
Seven  per  cent  cumulative  preferred,  $50,000,000,  of  which 
$.57,000,000  is  to  be  issued;  8  per  cent  cumulative  preferred 
participating,  $100,000,000,  of  which  $25,000,000  is  to  be 
is.sued;  7  per  cent  non-cumulative  preferred,  $150,000,000, 
of  which  $68,000,000  is  to  be  issued;  common,  $200,000,000, 
of  which  $77,000,000  is  to  be  issued. 

Included  in  the  consolidation  are  the  following  companies 
and  their  .subsidiaries:  Dominion  Steel  Corporation;  Nova 
Scotia  Steel  &  Coal  Company,  Ltd.;  Canada  Steam.ship  Lines, 
Ltd.;  Canada  Foundries  and  Forgings,  Ltd.;  Maritime  Rail 
Company;    also    the    Collingswood    Shipbuilding    Company, 


Roadside  Bafferies 
2 


Dashpot 
Fig.  2 — "Wireless"  Cab  Signal  Tried  on  the  State  Railroad  of  France 


diminishes  and  the  current  tlien  lifts  the  core  of  the  solenoid. 
This  movement  releases  a  lock,  fig.  1,  which  is  enclosed  in  a 
box  fixed  to  the  side  of  the  speed  recorder,  as  shown  in  the 
illustration.  This  lock  controls  the  valve  of  the  cab-signal 
whistle  (which  is  mounted  in  the  front  of  the  cab.)  The  blast 
of  the  whistle  continues  until  the  cngineman,  by  restoring 
lever  A  H  to  normal  position,  stops  it. 

Referring  to  fig.  1,  the  pawl,  2,  raised  by  the  electro  mag- 
net, releases  lever  3,  and  this  is  pulled  to  the  right  by  spring 
1.  The  locking  mechanism  is  worked  by  springs  7,  11  and 
12.  In  this  operation  rod  10  moves  dowTi  and  sounds  the 
whistle.  The  stylus,  s,  is  moved  by  the  pushing  of  lever  1  to 
the  right. 


Ltd. ;  Port  Arthur  Shipbuilding  Company,  Ltd. ;  Halifax 
Shipyards,  Ltd.;  and  the  Davie  Shipbuilding  and  Repairing 
Company,  Ltd.  The  officers  of  the  new  corporation  will  be 
men  now  prominent  in  the  constituent  concerns.  The  Lon- 
don advisory  board  of  the  corporation,  Colonel  Morden  said, 
will  include  Sir  William  Beardmore,  chairman  of  Wm.  Beard- 
more  &  Co.,  Glasgow;  Henry  Steel,  chairman  of  the  United 
Steel  Companies  of  Great  Britain;  Viscount  Furness,  chair- 
man of  the  Furness  group  of  English  steel  industries;  Ben- 
jamin Talbot  and  J.  P.  Mangan,  directors  of  the  Furness 
companies;  Maj.-Gen.  Sir  Newton  Moore,  formerly  prime 
minister  of  W'estern  Australia;  and  Sir  Trevor  Daw^son,  dep- 
uty chairman  and  managing  director  of  Vickers,  Limited. 


Ministry  of  Transport  Fiscal  Year  Estimates 

A  Total  of  £1,433,642  Required — An  Outline  of  the  Action  to 
Be  Taken  with  British  Railways 


THE  British  Ministry  of  Transport  has  recently  is- 
sued a  statement  in  which  it  is  stated  that  the  reqnire- 
ments  of  the  Ministry  for  the  current  fiscal  year  will  be 
;£l,433,642,  which  is  subdivided  as  follows: 

(1)  Salaries,    waffes,    allowances £416,592 

(2)  Miscellaneous    charges     28,650 

(3)  Grants    to    transportation    schemes    amounting    to 1,000,000 

(4)  Government    pool    of  motor   passenger  cars 54,500 

(5)  Advances    to    electricity    commissioners 25,000 

£1,524,742 
Deduct    appropriation    in    aid 91,100 

£1,433,642 

In  addition  to  the  general  expenses  of  the  ministry  set  out 
above  and  amounting  to  £1,433,642,  a  net  sum  of  £23,000,- 
000  is  provided  in  the  railway  agreements  vote.  Of  this, 
£22,000,000  is  for  arrears  of  maintenance  and  renewal  works 
which  have  accrued  during  the  war  and  for  interest*  on  cap- 
ital expenditure,  while  a  net  sum  of  £1,000,000  is  for  pur- 
chase of  rolling  stock  from  the  ministr}'  of  munitions  for  the 
government  pool.  These  amounts  compare  with  a  total  of 
£60,000,000  provided  for  the  railway  agreements  vote  last 
year. 

The  railway  agreements  vote  arises  out  of  the  arrangement 
with  the  railways  during  the  war.  In  this  general  agreement 
the  arrangement  with  regard  to  government  liabilities  for  de- 
ferred maintenance  is  set  out,  as  follows: 

"...  if  in  the  special  circumstances  obtaining  during  the 
period  of  control,  a  railway  company  has  postponed  works  of 
maintenance  (i.e.,  the  repairs  and  renewals  of  its  works  and 
plant),  which  in  ordinary  course  would  have  been  executed 
within  the  period  and  their  cost  charged  as  working  expenses, 
the  cost  of  such  works,  when  they  come  to  be  executed,  is  a  fair 
charge  against  the  Government." 

The  shortage  of  labor  and  material  during  the  war,  the 
work  undertaken  by  the  railway  companies  in  manufactur- 
ing for  war  purposes,  and  the  need  for  keeping  expenditure 
down  to  the  minimum  compatible  with  safety  has  resulted  in 
the  accumulation  of  a  heavy  arrears  of  maintenance  and  re- 
newals, both  as  to  permanent  way  and  to  rolling  stock. 

The  following  is  a  brief  account  of  what  action  is  being 
taken  in  regard  to  the  railways  by  the  Ministry  of  Transport: 

Finance. — Since  the  amount  due  from  public  funds  de- 
pends upon  the  earnings  of  the  railways  the  minister  is  di- 
rectly concerned  in  the  administration  of  the  companies.  To 
safeguard  the  exchequer,  while  leaving  the  companies  dis- 
cretion in  directing  their  own  financial  policy,  constitutes  a 
problem  of  administration  which  the  ministry  is  working  out 
in  close  consultation  with  the  companies.  This  involves  the 
examination  of  a  gross  annual  expenditure  at  the  rate  of  ap- 
proximately £200,000,000  per  annum.  The  necessary  staff 
of  expert  railway  accountants  has  been  appointed  in  connec- 
tion with  these  duties. 

All  proposed  capital  expenditure  of  the  railway  companies 
is  most  closely  examined  by  the  engineering,  traffic,  finance 
and  other  departments  of  the  ministry  and  submitted  to  the 
Treasury  before  authority  to  claim  interest  from  the  govern- 
ment is  given.  In  the  course  of  this  examination  the  technical 
departments  are  able  to  suggest  alterations  and  improvements 
with  a  view  to  reducing  expenditure,  in  which  direction  im- 
portant results  have  been  achieved.  The  technical  depart- 
ments are  able  to  guide  development  in  the  right  direction 
by  levelling  up  to  the  best  practice,  and  to  ensure  that  no  op- 

*For  any  capital  expenditure  made  by  the  railway  companies  the  govern- 
ment agreed  to  pay  the  interest  charees  inasmuch  as  the  railway  companies 
would  not  derive  any  financial  benefits  because  of  the  guaranteed  return. 


portunity  for  standardization  is  lo.st.  This  is  of  particular 
importance  in  connection  with  the  many  proposals  for  elec- 
trification now  being  received,  to  deal  with  which  a  special 
expert  committee  has  been  set  up. 

Kates. — Having  completed  their  enquiry  into  the  tempo- 
rary increase  of  rates  necessar)'  to  restore  the  financial  equilib- 
rium of  the  railways  the  rates  advisory  committee  is  now 
embarking  upon  the  larger  and  more  important  question  of 
a  thorough  and  scientific  revision  of  the  basis  of  railway 
rates  and  charges.  Such  a  revision  is  overdue  both  in  the  in- 
terests of  the  traders  and  the  railways. 

The  present  parliamentary  classification  of  goods  for  the 
purpose  of  conveyance  charges  is  at  least  30  years  old,  and 
although  an  endeavor  is  made  to  keep  the  working  classi- 
fication up  to  date,  there  are,  undoubtedly,  certain  anomalies 
owing  to  changed  conditions  of  trade,  new  uses  of  materials, 
etc. 

In  originally  determining  the  class,  it  is  evident  that  the 
value  of  the  goods  was  largely  taken  into  consideration,  and 
although  this  should  probably  enter  into  the  question,  it  is 
for  consideration  whether  more  weight  should  not  be  given 
to  the  cost  of  the  service  and  the  conditions  under  which  the 
traffic  is  conveyed  as  to  quantity,  bulk,  regularity  of  flow, 
method  of  packing,  etc. 

Class  rates  have  been  provided  for  the  various  classes  on 
a  more  or  less  uniform  scale  throughout  the  country,  but  not 
more  than  25  per  cent  of  the  total  business  is  carried  at  these 
class  rates,  the  remainder  being  carried  at  what  are  known 
as  "exceptional"  rates,  which  are  lower  than  the  class  rates. 

The  general  result  has  been  that  a  most  complex  system 
of  varying  rates  has  been  built  up,  there  being  probably 
hundreds  of  millions  of  different  rates  on  the  railway  com- 
panies' books,  with  inevitable  anomalies. 

Statistics. — British  railway  statistics  were  deficient  in 
many  important  respects  before  the  war,  and  the  restoration 
and  extension  of  statistics  was  an  essential  preliminary  to 
.securing  economy  in  operation  and  con.struction  and  to  the 
systematic  revision  of  rates.  The  necessan,'  organization  was 
accordingly  set  up  and  arrangements  were  made  to  institute 
for  each  railway  system  as  many  of  the  new  returns  as  prac- 
ticable from  the  beginning  of  January,  1920,  including  ton- 
mile  statistics  (for  coal  and  coke,  for  other  minerals,  and 
for  general  merchandise  separately),  tons  and  receipts  of 
principal  traffic,  commodity'  ton-miles,  car-miles,  train  and 
engine  hours  and  train  and  engine  mileage  in  greater  detail 
than  hitherto. 

The  new  statistics  provide  for  the  tons  and  receipts  of  72 
main  commodities,  and  the  traffic  to  be  included  under  each 
commodity  heading  have  been  classified  in  order  to  secure 
uniformity  of  practice  throughout  the  country. 

Ton-miles  in  respect  of  each  of  the  commodities  are  to  be 
compiled  for  one  four-weekly  period  during  the  year.  The 
average  distance  the  traffic  was  conveyed  will  then  be  as- 
certained by  dividing  the  ton-miles  by  the  tons  carried,  but 
the  information  will  also  be  tabulated  to  show  the  quantity 
of  traffic  conveyed  each  distance,  and  the  receipts  therefrom. 
These  figures,  used  in  conjunction  with  the  tons  and  receipts 
for  the  whole  year,  provide  a  valuable  guide  for  estimating 
the  prol)able  financial  results  of  any  contemplated  revision 
of  rates,  and  so  afford  a  sound  commercial  basis  for  the  en- 
quiry into  the  whole  .system  of  railway  rates  and  charges 
which  is  now  being  undertaken. 

The  information   available  in   respect  of  train  miles  has 
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|)rcviiHi.>;ly  hiiii  loiihiud  to  "I'as.si'nuur,"  "l'"riij;lit,"  "Sluint- 
inn,"  ami  "OiIut  miles."  The  new  .stati.^tics  |)rovi(li'  for  tin- 
.separation  of  tlie  inileaRe  incurred  on  week-day.s  and  Sun- 
da)  s,  and  for  a  further  analysi.s  of  "Other  niile.'^"  to  sliow 
separately  "Assi.stinj;  miles  recjuired,"  "Assisting  miles  not 
reciuired"  (('.«•..  onijines  workini.;  home  on  trains,  etc.),  "De- 
partmental miles,"  and  "Liyht  miles," 

Labor. — Not  only  have  all  the  jirim  iples  regarding  stand- 
ardization of  waives  been  settled,  hut  madiinery  has  been  dc- 
vi.sed  which  will  enal)le  any  adjustments  which  may  be  re- 
(juired  in  the  future  in  railway  wai;es  to  be  made  apart  from 
the  ordinar)-  administrative  work  of  the  Department.  The 
scheme  consists  of  a  Central  Wages  Board  of  i'lve  representa- 
tives of  the  companies  and  live  rei)rescntatives  of  the  men, 
to  whom  disputes  will  be  referred.  Should  they  be  unable 
to  reach  an  agrcx-ment  reference  will  be  made  from  them  to 
the  National  Wages  Board,  consisting  of  four  railway  man- 
agers, four  railway  workers,  and  four  users  of  railways  (one 
nominated  by  the  parliamentary  committee  of  the  Trades 
Union  Congress,  one  by  the  Co-operative  Union,  one  by  the 
Federation  of  British  Industries,  and  one  by  the  Associated 
Chambers  of  Commerce),  with  an  independent  chairman  ap- 
pointed by  the  government.  It  is  agreed  that  no  strike  shall 
take  jilacc  until  one  month  after  a  reference  has  been  made 
from  the  Central  to  the  National  Wages  Board.  Local  ma- 
chinery is  also  to  be  set  up  to  deal  with  local  matters. 

Traffic  Congestion. — With  a  decreased  number  of  locomo- 
tives and  freight  cars  in  traffic,  and  with  a  shorter  working 
day,  the  railways  are  actually  coping  with  a  larger  volume 
of  work  than  in  191. v 

The  total  number  of  passengers  carried  by  the  16  principal 
railway  companies  (exclusive  of  season  ticket  holders)  dur- 
ing the  year  1919,  was  974,259,966;  an  increase  of  156,278,- 
127  passengers,  or  19.1  per  cent  as  compared  with  1913. 

The  numljer  of  season  ticket  holders,  equated  to  annual 
tickets,  conveyed  during  the  year  1919,  was  7vS5,172;  an  in- 
crease of  245,692  or  50.2  per  cent  as  compared  with  the  year 
1913.  These  season  ticket  holders  arc  responsible  for  from 
100,000,000  to  150,000,000  additional  journeys,  so  that  the 
annual  carriage  of  passengers  is  nearly  300,000,000  more 
than  in  1913. 

Freight  revenue  on  the  controlled  railways  during  the  past 
year  was  nearly  £5,000,000,  or  7  per  cent  more  than  in  1913, 
on  the  basis  of  the  same  charges  and  excluding  government 
traffic  amounting  to  £21,000,000,  of  which  probably  about 
one-half  was  fre'ight  traffic.  The  total  freight  receipts  were, 
therefore,  approximately,  20  per  cent  in  excess  of  1913.  This 
indicates  that,  even  after  allowing  for  a  change  in  the  class 
of  goods  carried,  the  average  distance  traffic  was  conveyed 
has  been  increased,  thus  involving  a  greater  tax  upon  the 
carrying  capacity. 

The  stock  of  locomotives  availaljle  for  traffic  on  the  16 
principal  railways  on  June  30,  1919,  was  17,743;  a  decrease 
of  1,186  as  compared  with  the  number  available  at  the  end 
of  1913;  this  decrease  was  reduced  to  293  locomotives  on 
December  31,  1919,  brought  about  by  a  deduction  of  447 
locomotives  from  the  number  under  or  awaiting  repair,  429 
locomotives  lent  by  the  government,  and  17  added  to  the 
companies'  stock. 

Since  December  31,  twenty-two  additional  government  lo- 
comotives have  been  hired  to  the  railways,  who  are  making 
strenuous  efforts  to  reduce  the  numljer  under  and  awaiting 
repair  as  quickly  as  possible,  and  to  increase  the  rate  of  con- 
struction of  new  locomotives. 

These  16  principal  companies  in  Great  Britain  had  actu- 
ally in  traffic  on  June  30,  1919,  650,606  freight  cars,  or 
45^315  less  than  on  December  31,  1913.  By  September  30 
this  deficiency  had  been  reduced  to  43,486.  and  by  December 
31  to  19,391.  Considerable  pressure  had  been  put  upon  the 
railways  to  increase  the  construction  of  new  freight  cars;  on 


I  line  M),  ]91i>,  tiiiTr  were  17,141  freight  cars  on  order  at 
raihva\-  (()m|)anies'  shops  and  .5,995  on  order  from  outside 
firms,  a  total  of  21,136.  On  December  31  these  orders  had 
iniri'a.sed  to  21,.U)6  at  railways'  workshops  and  11,542  from 
outside  firms,  making  the  total  .52,848  on  order,  or  an  inc  rea.se 
of  11,712  since  June.  During  the  j)re.sent  year  additional 
orders  have  been  authorized  for  the  construction  of  7,277 
freight  cars  by  outside  firms. 

Far  more  impr»rtant  than  the  actual  car  shortage  have  iicen 
the  delays  cau.sed  ijy  the  alteration  in  working  hours,  both 
on  the  railways  and  in  other  trades.  Whereas  before  the  war 
the  working  day  of  1 1  j4  hours  was  available  on  rail\va\'s 
for  unloading  freight  cars,  there  is  now  the  universal  eight- 
hour  day.  The  men  are  naturally  reluctant  to  impair  the 
advantages  which  they  have  gained  by  the  establishment  of 
this  principle  by  any  frequent  resort  to  overtime. 

During  December  365, .533  freight  car  days  over  and  above 
the  "free  time"  for  loading  and  unloading  were  lost. 

Equally  important  as  contrilmting  to  the  traffic  congestion 
is  the  alteration  in  the  flow  of  traffic.  This  change,  which 
is  common  in  the  case  of  many  commodities,  is  due  to  a  variety 
of  cau.ses,  the  chief  being  the  increased  co.st  of  sea  traffic, 
which  has  thrown  the  coastal  trade  on  to  the  railways. 

Development. — Many  facilities  suspended  during  the  war 
have  not  yet  been  restored,  and  the  development  department 
is  constantly  considering  the  public  need  for  the  reinstate- 
ment of  such  lines  and  services  as  were  clo.sed  or  curtailed 
during  the  war,  and  which,  owing  to  financial  considerations 
or  scarcity  of  material,  have  not  yet  been  restored. 

Standardization.- — Great  advantages  can  be  secured  by  the 
standardization  of  rolling  stock  and  of  loading  gage.  At 
present  there  is  no  uniform  design  either  for  freight  cars  or 
coaches,  but  each  railway  builds  its  rolling  stock  to  meet  its 
own  particular  requirements.  This  diversity  causes  very  great 
inconvenience  in  effecting  repairs  of  freight  cars  which  neces- 
sarily travel  over  lines  distant  from  their  home  system.  The 
trouble  is  accentuated  by  the  privately-owned  cars.  Stand- 
ardization by  reducing  the  number  of  types  to  be  manufac- 
tured will  help  very  largely,  but  following  on  the  heels  of 
standarization  must  come  the  reorganization  and  possible 
regrouping  of  workshops. 

In  the  case  of  passenger  coaches  the  absence  of  standard- 
ization precludes  the  use  of  some  particularly  modem  and 
up-to-date  equipment  in  through  running,  owing  to  the  diver- 
sity of  the  loading  gage  of  different  systems.  If  the  loading 
gage  could  be  increased  freight  cars  of  a  higher  capacity 
could  be  employed,  and  it  is  universally  recognized  that  for 
certain  classes  of  traffic  this  would  prove  economical.  Inves- 
tigations are  required  as  to  the  cost  of  such  an  improvement 
compared  with  the  possible  resulting  economies;  for  it  would 
involve  an  increase  in  the  carrying  capacity  of  many  existing 
bridges  which  could  not  bear  the  locomotives  required  for  the 
heavier  trains.  Indeed,  at  the  present  time  this  very  difficulty 
limits  the  use  of  locomotives  built  by  the  government  for  use 
in  the  war  areas. 

Electrification. — The  policy  of  the  ministry  with  regard  to 
the  electrification  of  railways  is  to  encourage  the  different 
railway  companies  to  spend  their  own  capital  on  electrifica- 
tion schemes  wherever  a  well-considered  scheme  can  be  pro- 
duced, more  especially  with  regard  to  suburban  traffic. 

There  are,  however,  important  points  of  principle  to  be 
settled,  so  that  the  various  schemes  which  have  been  sent 
forward  to  the  ministry,  both  for  suburban  and  for  main-line 
railways,  shall  be  so  arranged  as  to  facilitate  the  continuity 
of  traffic  and  permit  the  rolling  stock  of  one  company  to  go 
over  the  lines  of  all  others.  A  committee  of  well-known  tech- 
nical engineers  and  others  is  at  present  sitting  to  consider  the 
technical  points  in  connection  with  the  interchange  of  electric 
rolling  stock  and  to  advise  on  any  questions  which  may  arise 
in  respect  of  through  running. 


The  Recent  Strike  on  the  French  Railways 

Radical  Labor  Syndicalists  Precipitate  a  Transport  Crisis 
Over  a  Minor  Question  of  Discipline 


By  Francis  Jaques 


A  MOST  UNFORTUNATE  and  stupid  strike,  lasting  a  week, 
recently  paralyzed  the  French  railroads,  which  at 
last  were  just  beginning  to  show  a  slight  improvement 
in  their  operation.  As  a  result  they  are  now  worse  off  than 
ever  before,  and  the  effect  has  been  a  most  disastrous  one  to 
the  whole  country.  The  ostensible  reason  for  the  big  strike, 
as  given  by  its  leaders,  was  an  incident  of  too  little  im- 
portance, compared  to  the  inevitably  serious  effect  on  the  life 
of  the  nation,  to  have  been  the  real  cause  of  the  affair. 
There  were  other  influences  at  work  of  which  mention  will 
be  made  later. 

This  minor  incident  took  place  at  Villeneuve-Saint- 
Georges,  near  Paris,  in  one  of  the  Paris-Lyons  &  Mediter- 
ranean shops.  The  actual  facts  of  the  case  are  these:  A 
certain  number  of  employees  of  the  Paris-Lyons  &  Mediter- 
ranean asked  for  permission  to  go  to  Dijon  to  a  reunion  of 


Pakis,   France. 


announced  that  he  could  not  interfere  in  resjject  to  a  purely 
disciplinary  measure  within  the  company,  although  he  was 
always  willing  to  take  action  in  regard  to  the  legitimate 
claims  of  the  workmen  for  bettering  their  financial  or  moral 
situation. 

Start  of  the  Strike 

On  February  25,  the  "Union  of  the  Syndicates  of  Parisian 
Railroad  Employees"  put  out  a  strike  circular  under  the 
heading:  "Solidarity  Strike  in  Favor  of  Comrade  Cam- 
panaud,  of  the  Paris-Lyons  &  Mediterranean,  Punished  for 
Having  Carried  Out  a  Syndicate  Mission." 

The  first  effects  of  the  strike  were  felt  by  the  passengers 
of  the  early  trains  on  February  25,  from  the  suburbs  of 
Paris  to  the  city.  Many  of  these  trains  had  to  stop  on  the 
way,  and  the  passengers  were  obliged  to  finish  their  trip  on 


Trains  Tied  Up  During  the  French  Railway  Strike 


labor  syndicates.  The  president  of  the  Paris-Lyons  &  Med- 
iterranean, in  accordance  with  the  usual  custom,  authorized 
the  members  of  the  administration  council  and  of  the  execu- 
tive commission  to  go  to  the  reunion;  but  he  did  not  believe  it 
his  duty  to  give  this  authorization  to  three  delegates  of  the 
propaganda  commission. 

One  of  these  delegates,  Campanaud,  went  to  the  meeting 
in  Dijon  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  he  had  been  refused  per- 
mission to  do  so,  and  upon  his  return  he  was  laid  off  for 
two  days  without  pay.  The  employees  protested,  but  the 
president  of  the  Paris-Lyons-Mediterranean  refused  to  re- 
move the  punishment.  Campanaud's  comrades  in  the  shops 
at  Villeneuve-Saint-Georges,  therefore,  on  February  13, 
stopped  all  work,  hoping  thus  to  force  the  president  to  re- 
consider his  decision,  and  the  strike  gradually  spread 
throughout  the  Paris-Lyons  &  Mediterranean. 

At  the  same  time  the  personnel  of  the  shops  at  Villeneuve- 
Saint-Georges  sent  a  delegation  to  see  the  Minister  of  Public 
Works.  Their  spokesman  admitted  the  facts  with  reference 
to  Campanaud's  punishment,  as  cited  above,  but  said  that 
those  delegated  who  were  to  go  to  Dijon,  upon  being  obliged 
to  choose  between  the  syndicate's  order  and  the  company's 
order,  had  preferred  to  obey  the  former. 

Thereupon  the  Minister  of  Public  Works,  Le  Trocquer, 


foot.  Most  of  the  principal  express  trains  ran  throtigh,  but 
far  behind  their  schedules.  The  services  of  the  Paris-Lyons 
&  Mediterranean  station  in  Paris  were  completely  upset,  and 
few  trains  were  able  to  leave.  The  freight  service  was  en- 
tirely stopped,  and  the  supply  trains  for  the  central  markets 
arrived  too  late  for  the  day's  sales,  thus  causing  an  increase 
in  prices. 

In  the  meantime,  the  Paris-Lyons  &  Mediterranean  had 
tlie  following  notice  posted: 

The  Paris-Lyons  &  Mediterranean  advises  its  employees,  of  all 
categories,  that  on  account  of  its  obligation  to  assure  the  opera- 
tion of  the  public  service,  without  interruption,  it  will  be  obliged 
to  replace  those  employees  who  voluntarily  leave  their  work.  A 
special  decision  of  the  administration  council,  dated  January  23, 
1920,  gave  the  chief  engineer  of  equipment  and  motive  power 
the  necessary  powers  to  discharge  the  employees  missing  and 
to  replace  them.  These  employees  are  therefore  warned  that 
any  unjustified  absence  will  lead  to  their  immediate  discharge. 

Meeting  of  the  Railroad  Employees  at  Vincennes 

A  second  notice  recalled  the  law  of  July  15,  1845,  which 
punishes  by  arrest  those  who  injure  railway  property,  and 
by  solitary  confinement,  hard  labor  or  death  those  who  are 
the  cause  of  deaths  or  who  encourage  disobedience. 

On  the  afternoon  of  February  25,  the  railroad  employees 
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of  the  raris-l.yons  &  ModitrrraiiiMii  litld  an  (),Hn  air  mass 
imvtiiig  in  the  Bois  de  Vinccnncs,  anil  a  nunihcr  of  orators 
addro.-i.sod  the  crowd  from  a  cafe  talik".  After  listening  to 
a  great  many  siKcches  encouraging  the  continuance  of  the 
strike,  the  following  order  of  tiie  day  was  adopted  unani- 
mously by  a  show  of  hands: 

Tiic  raiiroati  employees  of  the  I'.  1..  M.,  at  a  meeting  on  I'eb- 
riiary  25,  in  the  Bois  de  Viiiceiiiics,  after  having  liilciied  to  an 
explanation  of  the  situation  by  their  leaders,  declare  llicy  were 
obliged  to  strike  because  of  the  violation  of  the  syndicate  rights 
connnitteil  by  their  employers. 

They  take  note  of  the  admirable  unanimity  of  their  movement. 

They  declare  that,  forced  to  employ  the  only  efiicacious  means 
in  their  hands — a  general  strike — they  intend  now  to  bring  up 
the  (luestion  of  all  their  claims,  namely: 

The  establishment  and  application  of  the  scales  of  wages  and 
of  the  status  of  the  personnel. 

The  basing  of  the  wages  of  the  female  personnel  on  the  basis 
of  equal  wages  for  the  same  work. 

The  payment  of  the  supplementary  hours  of  work  during  the 
war. 

The  reduction  of  the  length  of  the  apprenticeship  before  being 
regularly  employed. 

The  re-establishment  of  the  indemnity  of  1,080  francs  on  ac- 
count of  the  high  cost  of  living  and  the  naliotialization  of  the 
railroads. 

They  greet    the  entrance  of  the   syndicates  of  other  railroads 


By  February  26  the  strike  had  .sjjread  to  certain  .services 
of  the  Nord  and  of  the  State  railroads,  but  it  was  really 
only  on  the  P.  L.  M.  that  the  operation  of  the  trains  was 
seriously  jjaraly/ed.  On  the  Nord,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  there 
was  a  very  powerful  movement  beginning  to  show  it.self 
against  the  strike. 

Conference  with  Mr.  Millerand 

On  the  evening  of  February  26,  Mr.  Millerand,  president 
of  the  council  of  ministers,  returned  from  London,  and  at 
once  received  a  delegation  of  the  National  Federation  of 
Railroad  Employees,  which  so  far  had  remained  outside  the 
strike,  lending  all  its  efforts  towards  bringing  about  a  con- 
ciliation Ijetwcen  the  strikers  and  the  railroad  company 
through  the  intervention  of  the  government.  The  conference 
between  Mr.  Millerand  and  the  delegates  lasted  until  after 
midnight  and  no  official  announcement  of  the  results  was 
made  by  either  party.  Mr.  Millerand  then  conferred  with 
Minister  Le  Trocquer,  General  Gassouin  and  other  officials. 

Government  Measures 

As  a  result  of  a  cabinet  meeting  on  the  morning  of  Febru- 
ary 27,  certain  strong  measures  were  proposed  and  the  after- 
noon of  the  same  day  they  were  voted  by  the  chamber  of 

deputies    ami    ratifuil    li\'    the    -ciiatc.      These   comprised    a 
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into  the  struggle,  and  they  pledge  themselves  not  to  resume  their 
work  before  receiving  the  orders  from  their  organization,  and 
not  to  permit  anj-  comrade  to  be  punished  for  striking. 

A  General  Strike  Ordered 

A  meeting  of  4,000  strikers  was  held  at  Villeneuve-Saint 
Georges,  and  a  reunion  also  took  place  in  Paris  the  same 
day  at  the  Bourse  du  Travail,  at  which  the  Union  of  the 
SjTidicates  of  Parisian  Railroad  Employees  decided  to  order 
the  operating  personnel  of  all  the  railroads  to  cease  work, 
authorizing  the  motive  power  personnel  to  operate  the  sub- 
urban trains  up  to  1  a.  m.  the  next  day.  This  grave  de- 
cision meant  a  general  strike  on  all  the  railroads  about  Paris. 
It  was  made  without  the  authorization  of  the  National  Fed- 
eration of  Railroad  Employees  which  usually  alone  has  the 
power  to  start  such  a  movement.  The  Federation  had  in 
fact  refused  to  accede  to  the  request  made  to  send  a  delegate 
to  the  meeting  at  the  Bourse  du  Travail.  The  Parisian  Syn- 
dicate announced  that  it  was  determined  to  continue  the 
strike,  even  if  Campanaud's  punishment  were  not  insisted 
upon,  until  the  various  claims,  held  in  abeyance  since  the 
temporar)'  agreement  of  February  9,  were  granted.  At  the 
head  of  these  was  the  demand  to  nationalize  the  railroads. 


partial  mobilization  of  the  railroad  employees,  the  tem- 
porary requisition  of  automobile  trucks,  automobiles,  wagons, 
boats  and,  in  general,  all  other  means  of  transportation 
wherever  needed.  Any  person  attempting  to  avoid  the 
requisition  of  his  property  by  concealment  or  otherwise  was 
subject  to  punishment,  as  was  also  any  officer  convicted  of 
illegal  requisition.  Indemnities  were  to  be  paid  for  all 
property  requisitioned. 

A  return  was  also  voted  to  certain  war  time  restrictions, 
such  as  the  limiting  of  the  number  of  courses  to  be  served 
to  one  client  at  meals  in  all  public  places  including  clubs. 
Milk  was  to  be  entirely  reserved  for  children,  the  aged  and 
sick  people.  It  was  voted  to  have  these  restrictions  begin 
on  March  1,  and  they  were  accordingly  put  into  operation  on 
that  date. 

During  the  debate  on  Fel^ruary  27  in  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies,  at  which  these  measures  were  voted,  a  number 
of  violent  speeches  were  made  by  certain  socialists.  At  the 
end  Mr.  Millerand  made  an  interesting  declaration.  He  re- 
called the  Campanaud  incident  and  stated  that  when  this 
employee  was  punished  by  two  days'  lay  off  for  leaving  his 
work  without  permission,  the  minister  of  public  works  could 
not  substitute  his  authority  for  that  of  the  employers  of  the 
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employee  punished.  The  minister  was  right,  he  said,  to  re- 
fuse to  intervene  in  a  question  of  discipline. 

Mr.  Millerand  announced  that  no  demand  to  arbitrate 
had  been  made,  but  that  if  work  were  resumed  and  arbitra- 
tion requested,  the  government  would  name  an  arbitration 
commission  to  examine  all  the  causes  of  the  conflict  and 
verify  whether  the  rules  for  granting  leavees  were  sufficiently 
precise.  He  continued  by  declaring,  amid  the  almost  unani- 
mous applause  of  the  chamber,  that  no  one  could  believe 
that  it  was  possible  to  allow  the  economic  life  of  the  country 
to  be  suspended  for  such  a  motive.  It  was  not  the  big  men 
whose  interests  were  most  threatened  by  the  conflict  but  the 
common  people. 

Mr.  Millerand  then  stated,  in  spite  of  the  protests  of  the 
extreme  left  and  applauded  by  three  quarters  of  the  assem- 
bly, that  the  country  was  not  in  the  presence  of  a  trade 
union  movement,  but  of  a  political  and  revolutionary  move- 
ment, released  on  a  trivial  pretext.  The  proof  of  this  was 
that  only  that  very  day  a  list  of  new  claims  had  been  sub- 
mitted to  the  minister  of  public  works. 

The  government's  duty  was  clear,  he  declared.  It  must 
ask  the  population  to  submit  to  certain  restrictions  on  ac- 
count of  the  strike.  Others  would  follow.  It  was  also  neces- 
sary for  the  government  to  use  the  means  at  its  disposal 
to  assure  the  revictualment  service.  Already  several  "classes" 
of  the  employees  of  the  P.  L.  M.  had  been  mobilized,  and 
this  would  be  continued  if  necessary.  If  disobedience  or 
violence  were  encouraged,  the  authors  would  be  punished  by 
law  at  once. 

Mr.  Millerand  then  asked  for  volunteer  assistance,  which 
was  of  such  help  in  breaking  the  English  railroad  strike. 
He  appealed  not  only  to  the  public,  but  also  to  the  railroad 
employees  themselves  who  certainly  must  realize  the  harm 
they  are  doing  to  the  country.  National  union  should  take 
preponderance  over  trade  union  as  there  was  no  interest, 
however  important,  which  had  a  right  to  set  itself  up  against 
the  nation. 

Mr.  Millerand  was  much  applauded  by  nearly  the  entire 
assembly  when  he  left  the  platform. 

As  a  result  of  the  strong  measures  voted  by  the  govern- 
ment, 10,000  employees  of  the  P.  L.  M.  railroad  were  mobi- 
lized on  February  27.  This  permitted  the  operation  of 
500  locomotives.  A  certain  number  of  men  were  mobilized 
on  the  State  railways  also.  Troops  were  sent  to  Paris,  and 
all  the  bridges,  junctions,  signals  and  other  important  points 
of  the  railroads  were  put  under  military  guard. 

Deliberations  and  Conferences 

In  the  meantime  meetings  were  held  by  the  different 
syndicates.  On  the  afternoon  of  February  27,  Jouhaux,  gen- 
eral secretary  of  the  General  Confederation  of  Labor,  ac- 
companied by  the  members  of  the  council  of  that  body,  went 
to  the  office  of  the  National  Federation  of  Railroad  Em- 
ployees, and  as  a  result  of  this  visit  a  delegation  was  sent 
to  interview  the  president  of  the  P.  L.  M.  to  demand  the  with- 
drawal of  the  punishment  which  had  been  meted  out  to 
Campanaud.  The  P.  L.  M.  refused  absolutely  to  change  its 
decision. 

All  the  evening  meetings  were  held  by  the  different 
syndicate  groups.  Great  pressure  was  brought  to  bear  on 
the  executive  commission  of  the  National  Federation  of  Rail- 
road Employees  and  that  body  officially  considered  the 
causes  of  the  strike. 

National  Federation  of  Railroad  Employees 

Sanction  General  Strike 

On  Saturday,  February  28,  at  noon,  the  federal  council 
ratified  the  proposal  submitted  to  it  by  the  executive  com- 
mission the  evening  before  to  declare  a  general  strike  and 
an  order  to  cease  work  was  circulated  among  the  syndicates. 
In  that  order  the  Federation  said : 


"The  executive  commi.ssion  of  the  Federation,  in  view  of 
its  responsibility  and  after  having  exhausted  all  methods  of 
conciliation,  meeting  with  an  obstinate  resistance  on  the  part 
of  the  P.  L.  M.,  the  minister  of  public  works  and  the  presi- 
dent of  the  council,  who  refuse  to  suspend  the  punishment 
while  waiting  for  a  decision  by  an  arbitration  commission, 
has  decided  the  general  cessation  of  work  on  all  the  rail- 
roads." 

As  a  result  of  this  order  declaring  a  general  railroad 
strike,  the  government  promptly  decided  to  mobilize  a  cer- 
tain number  of  employees  on  all  the  railroads,  and  to  em- 
ploy throughout  the  country  the  same  measures  of  protec- 
tion as  taken  on  the  P.  L.  M.  Special  steps  were  taken  to 
ensure  the  revictualment  of  Paris  in  any  eventuality. 

In  the  meantime,  the  railroad  companies  were  making 
every  effort  to  continue  the  operation  of  their  lines.  In  gen- 
eral, the  great  majority  of  the  railroad  employees  remained 
faithful  to  their  duty;  in  fact,  nearly  all  those  of  the  Nord 
and  Est  Railroads — perhaps  because  they  appreciated  bet- 
ter than  the  others  what  a  calamity  this  strike  was  for  the 
country,  their  service  leading  them  daily  through  the  re- 
gions devastated  by  the  war. 

For  days  everyone  wondered  what  part  the  General  Con- 
federation of  Labor  would  take  in  the  conflict,  and  whether 
it  would  declare  a  general  sympathetic  strike  of  all  labor 
corporations.  The  Confederation  continued  its  very  guarded 
attitude,  apparently  fully  understanding  that  public  opinion 
was  absolutely  against  the  strike,  and  consistently  refused 
to  be  moved  by  the  clamors  of  the  various  agitators.  On 
February  29  it  issued  a  cautious  note  to  the  Press  which 
was  sympathetic  to  the  strikers  but  reserved  action  until 
all  hope  of  conciliation  had  l)een  abandoned. 

Protests  Against  the  Strike 

It  is  interesting  to  note  the  large  number  of  circulars  which 
Ijegan  to  appear  about  this  same  period,  showing  a  very 
strong  sentiment  in  various  quarters  against  the  strike. 
Former  soldiers  of  the  Est  Railroad  issued  the  following 
appeal : 

The  combatant  railroad  men  of  the  Est  Railroad  protest 
with  all  their  energy  against  the  general  strike  forced  on 
them  by  the  rabid  political  agitators  of  the  syndicates  of 
railroad  employees. 

They  declare  that  it  is  not  for  a  personnel,  which  was 
favorized  during  the  war,  to  wreck  this  victor>-  of  the 
"poilus." 

They  know  that  the  responsibilities  of  the  situation  are  to 
be  shared  between  the  agitators  at  the  bottom  and  the  profit- 
eers at  the  top.  Above  this  conflict,  however,  there  is  France, 
which  may  die  in  the  hour  of  victory.  One  must  think  of 
the  regions  which  will  lack  supplies  most  indispensible  to 
their  very  life,  particularly  in  the  liberated  sections. 

Under  these  conditions,  the  members  of  the  association 
request  all  their  comrades  to  resume  their  work,  and  united 
as  at  the  front,  they  offer  their  services  for  all  the  active 
positions  such  as  firemen,  trainsmen,  etc.;  in  a  word,  where 
their  services  may  be  judged  the  most  useful. 

Forward,  comrades,  for  duty,  for  justice,  in  peace  and 
in  war. 

Long  live  France  first  of  all! 

The  Nord  Railroad  placarded  on  the  walls  of  its  stations, 
the  following  notice  :■ — • 

An  agitation  is  manifesting  itself  among  the  railroad  men 
of  certain  lines. 

Whatever  may  be  the  cause,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  personnel 
of  the  Nord  to  remain  outside  of  this  agitation  on  account 
of  the  special  situation  of  our  regions  which  have  been 
devastated   by  the  war. 

Employees  of  the  Nord,  of  all  degrees  of  the  hierarchy, 
of  all  services,  you  know  how  we  have  been  destroyed  by 
the  war,  you  know  what  difficulty  you  have  had  to  build  up 
the  railroad  again,  what  tremendous  efforts  you  have  had 
to  make  it  render  its  operation  once  more  almost  regular. 

We  have  all  of  us  begun  in  the  last  few  weeks  to  see  the 
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fniil  111  mir  clTorls,  \\i-  li;i\c  l)i'f;im  lo  sec  our  tr;iiiis  riiniiiiiKj 
more  regularly,  more  I'lttiiiKly  allotted  and  licttcr  classified. 
l'"or  tliosf  reasons  and  tlinnks  to  the  progress  of  our  instal- 
lations, we  have  hecn  able  lo  offer  nu)re  cars  to  the  public. 
In  otiier  words,  we  felt  tiiat  we  were  going  to  liegin  to  Rive 
satisfaction   to   tlie  population   of   the  devastated   regions. 

Were  this  reorganization  interfered  with  we  would  lose,  in 
a  few  days,  the  i)enelit  of  the  results  which  we  have  obtained 
with  so  much  dilliculty  in  the  last  few  montiis.  This  would 
bring  sufTcring  to  your  families  and  friends,  and  new  priva- 
tions after  those  caused  by  the  enemy  during  four  years 
and  a  half. 

The  employees  of  the  Xord  will  not  do  this.  Tiiey  will 
understand  that,  above  all,  their  duty  is  not  to  deprive  the 
liberated  regions  of  a  single  train,  of  a  single  car  or  of  a 
single  package,  because  a  Frenchman  does  not  kill  off  a 
woiinded  man,  and  the  region  which  we  supply  is,  all  of  it, 
severely  wounded. 

The  Profc.'Jsional  Syndicate  of  tlie  Railroad  Men  of 
France,  Midi  Railroad,  also  pul)li.shcd  an  appeal  against  the 
strike. 

Several  French  chanil)ers  of  commerce  sent  addresses  of 
S)Tnpathy  to  the  government.  The  National  Confederation 
of  Agricultural  Syndicates  added  its  voice,  also,  to  the  many 
raised  against  the  .strike. 

The  Strike  Fails  to  Progress 

The  situation  on  the  morning  of  March  1  showed  rather 
an  improvement  as  far  as  the  railroad  companies  were  con- 
cerned. In  spite  of  the  order  for  a  general  strike  the  move- 
ment continued  to  remain  stationary  and  as  a  result  of  the 
partial  mobilization  and  other  measures  adopted  by  the 
government  there  was  a  slight  increase  in  the  number  of 
trains  operated.  It  was  clearly  evident  that  public  opinion 
was  strongly  against  the  strike,  and  that  the  great  majority 
of  the  railroad  employees  realized  that  they  were  being  used 
as  tools  by  political  agitators. 

On  March  1  the  government  arrested  five  strike  leaders, 
all  railroad  men,  for  advising  resistance  to  the  law  and 
encouraging  soldiers  to  disobey.  Two  days  before  the  edi- 
tor of  a  paper  called  the  "Libertaire"  a  long-haired  youth 
only  20  years  of  age,  with  rather  advanced  ideas,  had  been 
arrested  because  of  an  unsigned  editorial  which  had  ap- 
peared in  that  paper  on  February  24,  containing  anarchistic 
propaganda.  In  making  these  arrests,  the  government  care- 
fully avoided  any  action  which  might  be  construed  as  a 
provocation,  but  showed  its  determination  to  be  firm  and 
carry  out  the  law. 

The  Railroad  Strike  Comes  to  an  End 
The  end  of  the  strike  was  brought  about  by  a  number 
of  causes.  In  the  first  place,  the  railroad  employees  had 
begun  to  realize  that  they  could  no  longer  brave  the  increas- 
ing hostility  of  the  nation,  whose  most  vital  interests  were 
compromised  by  the  movement.  The  strikers  were  even 
boycotted  in  many  places,  and  dealers  refused  to  sell  them 
supplies.  On  all  the  railroads  the  strike  movement  w'as  de- 
creasing in  force  and,  thanks  to  the  number  of  volunteers 
and  of  employees  who  had  returned  to  work,  the  train  serv- 
ice was  improving. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  General  Confederation  of  Labor, 
whose  help  certain  agitators  had  hoped  to  obtain,  fully  took 
into  account  the  fact  that  the  great  majority  of  labor  syndi- 
cates and  the  entire  population  desired  to  see  the  end  of  the 
strike. 

The  able  attitude  of  the  government,  combining  prudence 
with  firmness,  helped  not  a  little,  too,  in  facilitating  the 
happy  solution  of  the  crisis.  The  workmen  could  not  plead 
that  there  was  the  slightest  provocation  because  of  the  fact 
that  a  certain  number  of  arrests  had  lieen  made  after  the 
strike  had  been  going  five  days.  No  government  could 
have  allowed  the  right  to  work  to  be  interfered  with,  and 
soldiers  to  be  publicly  encouraged  to  disobey. 


Terms  of  the  Agreement 

The  folhjwing  are  the  terms  of  the  agreement  reached  at 
midnight,  March  1,  iK-tween  the  delegates  of  the  Federation 
of  Railroad  Men  and  the  officers  of  the  princi|)al  railroads: — 

1.  Respect  for  .syndicate  rights.  It  is  agreed  that  the 
situation  will  be  clearly  defined  for  the  future. 

2.  Ai)i)lication,  in  a  general  way,  of  the  proposals  con- 
cerning .scales  of  wages  and  the  statutes  of  the  Federation 
within  the  time   limit  determined   by  the  Federal  Council. 

3.  The  naming  of  special  commission  composed  of  rail- 
road officers  and  employees  for  the  secondary  railroads  in 
order  to  take  up  the  same  claims. 

4.  Immediate  study  in  common  of  the  future  method  of 
operating  railroads. 

As  it  was  impossil>lc  to  reach  an  agreement  as  to  the  5th 
point: — "No  puni.shment  for  striking,"  the  two  parties  de- 
cided to  allow  the  president  of  the  council  to  settle  this 
question,  and  he  rendered  the  following  decision: 

"The  employees  will  not  be  paid  their  wages  for  the  days 
when  they  were  on  a  strike. 

"The  disciplinary  measures  will  be  considered  as  annulled 
which  were  taken  against  those  who  merely  refused  to  re- 
sume their  work  after  jjeing  requested  to  do  so. 

"This  disciplinary  measure  adopted  as  a  result  of  all 
other  acts  will  be  submitted  for  reconsideration  by  each 
railroad  president  in  a  spirit  of  fairness." 

The  Strikers  Go  Back  to  Work 

As  a  result  of  the  agreement  reached  the  striking  em- 
ployees gradually  resumed  their  work,  but  unfortunately  this 
did  not  put  an  end  to  the  disastrous  effects  of  the  strike. 
The  stopping  of  the  traffic  and  congested  the  passenger 
and  freight  stations  worse  than  ever.  At  least  two  weeks 
time  was  required  to  get  back  to  even  an  approximately  nor- 
mal state  of  operation.  The  task  was  particularly  hard  for 
the  Paris,  Lyons  and  Mediterranean,  which  had  suffered 
more  than  any  other  from  the  effects  of  the  strike.  Even  by 
the  end  of  March  nearly  all  the  railroads  were  still  operat- 
ing under  great  difficulties  with  reduced  train  service,  and 
their  condition  was  certainly  much  worse  than  that  before  the 
strike,  which,  heaven  only  knows,  was  bad  enough. 

The  P.  L.  M.  decided  to  doulile  the  wages  of  all  its  em- 
ployees, for  the  month  of  March,  who  remained  faithful  to 
the  company  during  the  strike  in  order  to  compensate  them 
for  their  extra  work  and  loyalty  under  great  difficulties. 

The  Real  Causes  of  the  Strike  and  Its  Lessons 

It  is  quite  certain  that  the  real  reasons  for  this  lamentable 
strike  were  not  of  a  professional  nature.  The  railroad  em- 
ployees had  already  made  a  list  of  their  claims,  and  this 
was  being  examined  in  a  most  serious  manner  by  the  gov- 
ernment and  the  different  commissions  which  were  study- 
ing the  question  of  the  reorganization  of  the  railroads.  Even 
the  most  rabid  socialists  in  the  chamber  of  deputies  had 
been  obliged  to  recognize  that  serious  efforts  were  being 
made  to  improve  the  moral  and  financial  situation  of  the 
railroad  personnel  and  the  method  of  operating  the  rail- 
roads. 

Now  just  at  a  moment  when  the  railroad  rates  had  been 
raised,  thus  permitting  the  companies  to  pay  higher  wages 
to  their  employees,  and  when  the  commissions  made  up  of 
railroad  officers  and  workmen  were  beginning  to  reach  the 
end  of  their  studies,  a  certain  number  of  agitators  believed 
that  the  hour  had  come  to  carry  out  their  political  dreams  and 
attain  the  marvelous  benefits  promised  them  by  the  prophets 
of  "bolshevism." 

Upon  a  trifling  pretext  they  gave  the  strike  order,  without 
considering  the  disastrous  effects  to  the  nation — the  children 
without  milk,  whole  cities  without  flour  and  bread  and  thou- 
sands of  laborers  forced  to  cease  their  work.  The  first  to 
suffer  were  the  families  of  the  working  people  themselves. 
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Fortunately  the  General  Confederation  of  Labor,  realizing 
fully  that  public  opinion  was  against  the  movement,  resisted 
the  pressure  of  the  Syndicates  of  the  Paris  district  and  re- 
fused to  declare  a  general  strike  of  all  labor  corporations. 
It  was  thus  able  to  be  a  helping  factor  in  the  negotiations 
leading  to  the  end  of  the  strike,  and  which  were  conducted 
in  such  an  ai:>le  manner  by  Mr.  Millerand. 

Now  the  railroad  employees  have  gone  back  to  work,  it 
will  be  necessary  to  make  up  for  the  time  lost.     A  valuable 


ot)ject  lesson  to  them  will  be  the  fact  that  the  agitators,  who 
tried  to  lead  them  astray  and  who  encouraged  disobeying 
the  mobilization  orders,  will  be  tried  and  punished  by  the 
courts  through  the  strict  application  of  the  law. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  thus  the  crisis  will  not  have  been 
entirely  useless,  for  it  would  be  an  error  to  suppose  that  the 
life  of  the  nation  can  be  interrupted  in  this  way  whenever 
radical  agitators  may  wi.sh  to  try  out  their  political  experi- 
ments. 


Wage  Hearings  Before  Railroad  Labor  Board 

Headquarters  to  Be  Established  at  Chicago  After  Testimony 
of  Labor  Organizations  Is  Presented 


THE  Railroad  Labor  Board  expected  to  complete  by  the 
end  of  this  week  its  hearings  in  Washington  on  the 
petitions  of  the  railroad  labor  organizations  for  general 
increases  in  wages  and  to  adjourn  to  its  permanent  head- 
quarters in  Chicago,  which  are  to  be  established  in  the  Kesner 
building  there  on  May  17.  The  replies  on  behalf  of  the 
railroad  companies  to  the  statements  made  by  the  labor  lead- 
ers here  will  probably  be  heard  in  Chicago. 

Following  the  testimony  of  W.  S.  Carter,  which  concluded 
the  initial  presentation  of  the  trainmen's  organizations,  the 
board  heard  E.  H.  Fitzgerald,  representing  the  clerks,  station 
employees,  etc.;  E.  J.  Manion,  of  the  Order  of  Railroad 
Telegraphers;  D.  W.  Helt,  president  of  the  Brotherhood  of 
Railroad  Signalmen;  E.  F.  Grable,  president  of  the  Mainte- 
nance of  Way  Employees'  organization,  and  B.  M.  Jewell, 
president  of  the  Railroad  Employees'  Department  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor,  was  expected  to  testify  on  be- 
half of  six  shop  organizations. 

Some  idea  of  the  magnitude  of  the  task  before  the  board 
is  given  by  the  fact  that  it  asked  Congress  on  May  1  for  an 
appropriation  of  $400,000  for  the  next  fiscal  year  and  $50,000 
in  addition  to  the  $50,000  already  appropriated  for  the  bal- 
ance of  the  year  ending  June  30,  1920,  to  enable  it  to  main- 
tain the  necessary  organization  and  establish  adequate  offices 
at  Chicago. 

W.  S.  Carter 

W.  S.  Carter,  president  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive 
Firemen  and  Enginemen,  completed  his  statement  before  the 
board  on  April  30  after  presenting  voluminous  statistical 
exhibits.  Many  of  these  were  to  show  the  hazard  of  the 
fireman's  work  and  the  irregularity  of  his  employment.  The 
great  majority,  he  said,  either  work  very  short  hours  or  very 
long  hours  per  month,  and  while  men  in  the  building  trades 
receive  rates  as  high  as  $1.25  an  hour  because  of  the  knowl- 
edge that  their  work  will  probably  not  last  for  more  than 
eight  months  of  the  year,  the  fireman's  work  is  still  more 
irregular. 

Mr.  Carter  criticised  the  statistics  usually  compiled  to  show 
the  earnings  of  trainmen  as  obscuring  the  number  of  irregu- 
larly employed  and  poorly  paid  in  averages  raised  by  men 
who  work  many  hours  of  overtime  or  cover  excessive  mileage, 
and  he  hoped  the  board  would  make  a  study  on  one  or  more 
individual  railroads  and  trace  the  earnings  of  individual  men 
by  name  to  show  exactly  what  they  earned.  He  contended 
that  the  earnings  of  individual  men  would  fall  20  per  cent 
below  the  figures  shovimi  by  averages,  because  if  the  figures 
were  taken  in  October  many  of  the  men  who  were  included 
at  that  time  were  out  of  a  job  in  July,  but  the  averages  were 
brought  up  by  the  men  who  were  left  at  work  firing  in  July 
but  were  running  engines  in  October.     The  average  yearly 
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earnings  of  firemen  compiled  in  this  way,  he  said,  include 
the  earnings  of  more  than  one  man.  When  Mr.  Carter  also 
suggested  that  the  board  obtain  other  statistics,  Mr.  Wharton 
asked  how  long  Mr.  Carter  thought  it  would  take  to  collect 
the  data  and  make  the  studies.  When  Mr.  Carter  replied  that 
the  board  would  do  well  to  obtain  the  necessary  information 
within  a  year,  Mr.  Wharton  asked  if  he  meant  to  suggest  that 
the  board  should  take  that  long  to  reach  a  decision. 

"The  board  should  not  hold  up  its  decision,"  Mr.  Carter 
replied,  "but  it  would  have  the  information  when  I  come 
back  again  next  year." 

Mr.  Wharton  said  the  Board  of  Wages  and  Working  Con- 
ditions had  obtained  the  information  as  to  the  earnings  of 
700  or  800  men  on  regular  or  assigned  runs  on  representa- 
tive divisions  of  various  roads  for  the  month  of  April,  but 
Mr.  Carter  insisted  that  these  figures  do  not  give  an  accurate 
impression  of  what  the  individual  firemen  earn  or  have  an 
opportunity  to  earn  for  a  year.  To  show  the  "turnover" 
among  firemen,  Mr.  Carter  said  that  the  membership  of  his 
organization  had  increased  in  10  years  by  49,000,  but  that 
there  had  been  153,000  new  members,  while  85,000  had  left 
it  permanently  because  of  leaving  railroad  service,  and  he 
said  the  actual  turnover  among  all  firemen  is  even  greater 
because  many  of  the  younger  men  leave  before  they  become 
members  of  the  brotherhood.  Most  of  the  new  men  who  try 
firing  quit  after  the  first  trip,  he  said,  and  when  the  "insur- 
gents" left  the  service  recently,  large  numbers  of  them  did  not 
return  to  work  because  they  could  go  across  the  street  and 
get  better  pay  for  easier  work. 

"This  turnover  costs  the  companies  enormous  amounts  of 
money,"  he  declared,  "and  it  creates  a  bad  situation  for  every- 
body. It  is  not  the  fault  of  the  companies.  They  can't  help 
it,  but  it  is  a  fault  of  the  industry."  He  suggested  that  the 
board  make  a  study  to  find  out  how  many  firemen  remain  in 
service  long  enough  to  become  engineers. 

Mr.  Carter  also  cautioned  the  board  against  placing  too 
much  reliance  upon  a  statement  which  he  said  had  been  com- 
piled by  the  director  general  showing  the  hourly  earnings  of 
railroad  employees,  because,  he  said,  tliat  it  is  possible  in 
such  statements  to  show  a  50  per  cent  increase  in  wages  as  a 
125  per  cent  increase  in  the  hourly  rate.  For  example,  a  man 
paid  $3.20  in  January,  1917,  for  a  10-hour  day  would  have 
an  hourly  rate  of  32  cents  an  hour  and  the  rate  would  be  the 
same  if  he  worked  14  hours.  He  ha5  since  received  a  50 
per  cent  increase  to  $4.80  and  time  and  one-half  for  overtime 
after  8  hours.  So  if  he  worked  14  hours  in  January,  1920. 
he  would  receive  60  cents  an  hour  for  8  hours,  or  $4.80,  and 
6  hours'  overtime  at  90  cents,  or  $5.40,  a  total  of  $10.20,  or 
72  cents  an  hour,  although  his  normal  earnings  have  increased 
only  50  per  cent. 

Air.  Carter  urged  that  the  Ixiard  should  not  give  a  hearing 
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to  tlic  "iiKsurgnil.^"  wlio  had  repudiated  wage  agreements 
made  by  tlic  brotlierhoods.  "If  the  board  is  going  to  allow 
itself  to  be  swaini)ed  by  cases  brouglit  before  it  by  groups  of 
100,"  he  said,  "you  are  going  to  cease  to  function,  and  what 
you  liave  seen  in  the  last  six  weeks  is  only  a  taste  of  what 
would  happen."  He  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  provision 
in  the  law  for  petition.^  by  groups  of  100  or  more  unorganized 
employees  was  not  intended  to  apply  to  such  men  as  tlie 
insurgent  members  of  the  .^tanclard  organizations,  l)Ut  to  those 
who  were  not  allowed  by  their  employees  to  be  organized. 

He  also  e.xpre.^ised  regret  tliat  the  railroads  had  not  made 
a  greater  effort  to  reach  an  agreement  with  the  employees  on 
the  wage  demands  without  referring  the  case  to  the  board 
for  decision,  on  the  ground  that  he  thought  the  law  contem- 
plated that  both  sides  should  get  together  and  attempt  to 
settle  the  question.  "If  tliey  are  going  to  pass  the  buck  every 
time,"  he  said,  "the  board  will  be  so  swamped  it  will  never 
get  anywhere." 

The  executives  of  the  brotherhoods,  he  said,  had  hoped  that 
the  Ixjards  of  adjustment  created  by  the  Railroad  Adminis- 
tration would  be  retained,  and  they  had  arranged  to  establish 
an  officer  of  each  organization  at  Cleveland  to  pass  upon 
each  case  to  be  submitted  to  tlie  boards  in  order  to  reduce  the 
number,  but  now*  they  understand  that  tlie  railroad  companies 
are  not  willing  to  continue  the  I)oards  of  adjustment.  He 
thought  that  voluntary  agreements  obtained  through  mutual 
negotiation  or  decisions  of  a  bi-partisan  board  would  be 
preferable  to  a  decision  reached  by  a  tribunal  created  by  law. 

E.  H.  Fitzgerald 

E.  H.  Fitzgerald  addressed  the  board  on  April  30  on  behalf 
of  the  Brotherhood  of  Railway  and  Steamship  Clerks,  Freight 
Handlers,  E.xpress  and  Station  Employees.  He  asked  for  a 
20  cent  increase  per  hour,  retroactive  to  January  1,  1919, 
time  and  one-half  for  Sundays  and  holidays,  two  weeks'  vaca- 
tion with  pay,  the  elimination  of  piecework  and  tonnage  and 
bonus  system  of  payment,  and  re-establishment  of  differ- 
entials for  scalers,  stowers  and  callers  over  the  rates  paid  to 
truckers.  He  said  the  great  majority  of  the  employees  he 
represented  receive  $87.50  a  month,  "which  is  wholly  inade- 
quate for  even  a  minimum  standard  of  living." 

Under  the  wage  orders  of  the  Railroad  Administration,  he 
said,  the  wages  of  freight  handlers  and  station  employees 
cannot  exceed  $3.44  per  day  and  those  of  clerical  workers 
cannot  exceed  $3.43  a  day.  "While  the  employees  of  other 
industries  were  granted  one  increase  after  another,  the  rail- 
road employees  were  receiving  one  promise  after  another  of 
an  increase  to  afford  them  some  relief. 

"The  railroad  employees  are  entitled  to  a  li-ving  wage,  and 
any  industry  that  cannot  pay  a  living  wage  to  all  of  its 
employees  is  a  menace  to  our  countr\'.  We  are  all  Americans 
and  should  receive  a  wage  sufficiently  adequate  to  live  as 
Americans,  be  able  to  properly  feed  and  clothe  our  children, 
give  them  an  education  and  to  enjoy  the  pleasure  of  living  as 
Americans  should  live.  This  is  in  marked  contrast  to  the 
prseent  conditions  confronting  the  employees  I  represent  be- 
fore this  board. 

"I  am  representing  thousands  and  thousands  of  these  em- 
ployees, the  sons  and  daughters  of  engineers,  machinists, 
trackmen  and  others,  who  have  had  to  take  their  children  out 
of  school  to  help  maintain  the  home.  These  sons  and  daugh- 
ters will  be  found  in  most  of  the  parcel  and  baggage  rooms, 
in  yard  offices,  on  station  platforms,  all  doing  their  bit  to 
assist  in  keeping  the  home  together.  There  is  no  American 
who  can  provide  a  home  and  its  comforts  on  $87.50  per 
month.  Over  15,000  employees  I  represent  receive  at  this 
time  $2.94  per  day.    They  approximate  $75  per  month. 

"My  purpose  has  been  to  keep  the  experienced  employees 
in  the  service  of  the  railroads,  especially  during  the  war,  in 
order  that  there  would  be  no  impairment  of  the  service,  but 
when  the   government   repeatedly  promised  relief   from  the 


high  cost  of  living,  established  a  rate  of  $87.50  per  month 
for  several  hundred  thousand  employees,  and  at  the  same 
time  established  rates  in  excess  of  $200  per  month  for  its 
employees  in  the  shipyards,  the  employees  lost  hope  of  oljtain- 
ing  any  relief.  This  has  been  evidenced  l^y  the  recent  up- 
heavals in  tliis  country  of  the  employees  in  industries  over 
which  the  government  exerci.scd  price-fixing." 

Mr.  Fitzgerald  said  that  under  Supplement  13  in  many 
cases  the  increases  awarded  by  General  Order  No.  27  were 
reduced  and  that  his  own  case  was  an  example.  He  was 
employed  as  information  clerk  upon  the  Soutiiern  I'acific  at 
$85  a  month,  and  under  General  Order  No.  27  was  given  an 
increase  of  $34  or  40  per  cent  to  $119,  but  Supjjlement  No. 
13  reduced  him  to  $110.  Mr.  Wharton  pointed  out  that  the 
supplement  had  given  large  increa.ses  to  the  clerks  as  a  class 
and  was  based  on  the  representations  of  the  organization. 

"I  am  not  here  to  apologize  for  what  was  done  by  the 
organization  before  I  became  connected  with  it,"  said  Mr. 
Fitzgerald,  "but  on  many  roads  the  clerks  had  not  been 
allowed  to  organize  and  had  no  voice  in  what  was  done  by 
the  organization."  He  described  the  effect  of  the  various 
wage  orders  as  applied  by  the  roads  and  said  that  many 
men  received  a  very  small  increase  when  the  wages  were 
stated  in  rates  per  day  because  many  had  been  rated  as  365- 
day  employees,  although  they  had  not  worked  every  day.  He 
said  that  some  roads  tried  to  increase  the  hours  by  half  an 
hour,  but  that  the  men  simply  "  soldiered"  for  the  half  hour. 

E.  J.  Manion 

E.  J.  Manion,  president  of  the  Order  of  Railroad  Teleg- 
raphers, testified  on  May  1  on  behalf  of  train  despatchers, 
agents,  telegraphers  and  tclephoners,  block  operators,  etc.  He 
presented  the  same  request  that  had  been  made  to  the  Rail- 
road Administration,  on  which  a  hearing  was  held  before  the 
Board  of  Railroad  Wages  and  Working  Conditions  on  De- 
cember 4,  proposing  the  establishment  of  standard  basic  rates 
for  the  13  classes  of  employees  represented,  which,  he  said, 
would  increase  the  average  hourly  rate  from  55.75  cents  to 
81  cents  and  would  reduce  the  number  of  different  rates  from 
182  to  24.  He  also  asked  for  a  minimum  of  $225  a  month 
for  train  despatchers  and  an  increase  of  $60  for  all  monthly- 
paid  employees. 

Mr.  Alanion  explained  that  the  large  number  of  different 
rates  in  effect  resulted  from  the  former  plan  by  which  wage 
negotiations  were  handled  by  individual  roads  in  conference 
with  the  representative  of  the  organization,  and  lump  sums 
were  agreed  upon  to  be  divided  among  the  employees  in 
increased  wages.  This  resulted,  he  said,  in  different  rates 
being  paid  for  the  same  work  frequently  on  the  same  road 
and  in  the  same  building,  and  an  analysis  of  the  wages  of 
64,736  employees  on  128  roads  showed  that  there  were  173 
rates  for  agents,  which  he  proposed  to  reduce  to  24;  135 
rates  for  agent  telegraphers,  which  it  was  proposed  to  reduce 
to  11;  101  rates  for  agent  telephoners,  which  it  was  proposed 
to  reduce  to  1 1 ;  94  rates  for  other  telegraphers,  which  it  was 
proposed  to  reduce  to  8;  98  rates  for  towermen  and  levermen, 
which  it  was  proposed  to  reduce  to  8.  On  the  Southern 
Pacific,  with  1,530  different  positions,  there  were  46  rates 
of  pay;  on  the  Illinois  Central,  with  1,471  positions,  there 
were  97  different  rates  of  pay,  and  on  the  Texas  &  Pacific, 
with  516  positions,  there  were  64  rates  of  pay.  The  average 
earnings  of  64,000  employees  were  55.75  cents  per  hour, 
while  54  per  cent  received  an  average  of  51.36  cents. 

The  average  earnings  of  the  employees  represented  on  25 
roads  in  1914  were  $71.98  a  month.  Some  of  these  employees 
worked  365  days  a  year  and  some  only  313  days,  and  the 
hours  varied  from  8  to  12.  Mr.  Manion  said  that  these 
earnings  before  the  war  were  barely  sufficient  to  maintain  a 
physical  existence,  and  he  asked  the  board  to  award  wages 
which  would  allow  a  proper  living  wage  based  on  the  stand- 
ard of  decency,  health  and  reasonable  comfort,  and  differ- 
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entials  above  this  amount  for  skill,  training  and  hazard. 
Later  witnesses  appearing  on  behalf  of  all  of  the  organiza- 
tions would  submit  a  detailed  scientific  budget  of  livin"  ex- 
penses. Mr.  Manion  said  that  since  the  President's  coal 
commission  has  awarded  a  minimum  of  $6  a  day,  he  consid- 
ered that  his  organization  was  conservative  in  asking  for 
approximately  this  amount.  He  asked  that  the  board  render 
a  decision  as  soon  as  practicable  without  allowing  the  rail- 
roads time  to  prepare  "irrelevant"  statistics  as  to  what  the 
increase  in  wages  would  cost,  on  the  ground  that  the  cost  of 
establishing  a  reasonable  wage  is  not  a  subject  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  board. 

D.  W.  Helt 

D.  W.  Helt,  president  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Sig- 
nalmen, presented  a  modification  of  the  request  which  he  had 
filed  with  the  Railroad  Administration  in  March,  1919,  say- 
ing that  an  agreement  had  been  reached  widi  the  railroads 
on  certain  items  of  the  request,  although  not  to  the  entire 
satisfaction  of  the  men.  He  asked  for  rates  for  the  various 
classes  of  employees  represented,  to  be  made  retroactive  to 
January  1,  1919,  and  to  be  further  increased  on  a  percentage 
basis  by  the  amount  of  the  increase  in  the  cost  of  living  since 
that  time.  The  figures  to  which  he  asked  that  these  increases 
be  added  are  as  follows:  Signalmen  and  signal  maintainers, 
a  minimum  hourly  rate  of  85  cents;  signal  department  help- 
ers, including  lamp  men,  60  cents;  assistant  signalmen  and 
assistant  signal  maintainers,  60  cents  for  the  first  six  months, 
with  an  increase  of  2  cents  per  hour  for  each  six  months 
thereafter  for  four  years;  signal  inspectors  and  general  fore- 
men, $1.10  a  year;  signal  foremen,  $1  a  year;  assistant 
foremen,  90  cents. 

Mr.  Helt  said  that  data  would  be  presented  on  behalf  of 
all  of  the  shop  crafts  showing  comparisons  with  the  wages 
paid  in  other  industries.  He  asserted  that  the  occupation  of 
the  signalmen  should  be  classed  as  hazardous  because  while 
these  employees  normally  handle  low-voltage  wires  and  ap- 
paratus and  therefore  are  not  furnished  with  rubber  gloves 
and  insulated  tools,  they  are  continually  exposed  to  the 
danger  of  high-voltage  current  as  a  result  of  crosses  and 
short  circuits  and  most  of  their  work  is  done  under  traffic 
conditions.  About  70  per  cent  of  the  signal  employees  are 
skilled  craftsmen  whose  work  requires  technical  knowledge, 
although  it  is  now  almost  impossible  to  get  skilled  craftsmen 
to  take  these  positions  at  the  present  wages.  He  described  at 
length  the  character  of  the  work  and  the  necessary  qualifica- 
tions and  responsibilities  of  signalmen. 

Mr.  Helt  also  asked  for  the  correction  of  inequalities 
resulting  from  orders  of  the  Railroad  Administration,  saying 
that  Supplement  No.  4  to  General  Order  No.  27  had  inflicted 
a  gross  injustice  on  signal  department  employees  by  estab- 
lishing a  dift"erential  of  10  cents  per  hour  for  employees 
working  in  low-voltage  territory  under  240  volts.  This  had 
the  effect  of  setting  up  two  classes  of  these  employees  where 
one  existed  before,  and  he  asked  that  the  differential  be 
removed.  A  considerable  number  of  roads  as  a  result  of 
negotiations  had  awarded  the  68-cent  rate  for  first-class  elec- 
tricians and  composite  mechanics  to  employees  in  low-voltage 
territory  on  the  ground  that  their  duties  were  those  of  first- 
class  electricians,  and  Supplement  No.  28  had  decreased  the 
inequality  but  had  left  a  4-cent  differential. 

E.  F.  Grable 

E.  F.  Grable,  president  of  the  United  Brotherhood  of 
Maintenance  of  Way  Employees  and  Railway  Shop  Laborers, 
in  presenting  the  demands  of  his  organization  to  the  board, 
stated  that  he  represented  "the  largest  body  of  the  most 
inadequately  paid  men  in  railroad  service."  Moreover,  he 
said,  certain  of  the  occupations  are  actually  the  lowest  paid 
industrial  occupations  for  adult  males  in  the  United  States. 

"Almost  300,000   of  the  men   in   our  occupations,"   said 


Mr.  Grable,  "receive  annual  incomes  that  average  only  $924 
or  less,  according  to  the  figures  of  the  United  States  Bureau 
of  Labor  Statistics.  Forty  thousand  more,  men  who  are 
competent  to  boss  gangs  of  workmen,  average  $1,208  annu- 
ally. Our  best  paid  workers  average  under  $1,600  annually, 
and  there  are  only  10,000  of  them.  No  one  would  have  the 
effrontery  to  contend  that  men  can  live  and  support  families 
on  such  wages. 

"In  1909  the  Sage  Foundation  published  the  result  of  an 
investigation  by  Dr.  Robert  C.  Chapin,  which  showed  that 
76  per  cent  of  families  with  an  annual  income  of  $600  or 
less  were  underfed,  underclothed  and  overcrowded.  That 
means  that  at  that  time  $600  was  a  starvation  wage.  Since 
that  investigation  was  made  the  cost  of  living  has  advanced 
110  per  cent,  and  on  that  basis  Dr.  Chapin's  minimum  of 
existence  wage  would  now  be  $1,260,  or  more  than  the  aver- 
age annual  earnings  of  more  than  85  per  cent  of  our  men. 
In  fact,  the  big  majority  of  our  men  have  annual  incomes 
that  are  actually  one-fourth  less  than  Dr.  Chapin's  starvation 
wage,  as  computed  on  present-day  living  costs.  That  state- 
ment may  sound  almost  incredible  to  the  general  public,  but 
it  is  as  true  as  it  is  astounding. 

"That  any  considerable  body  of  men  should  be  so  inade- 
quately paid  is  worse  than  criminal — it  is  stupid.  Like  all 
stupid  things  it  is  costly,  for  it  is  a  menace  to  both  our  politi- 
cal and  economic  institutions.  There  is  one  thing  worse  than 
political  oppression,  and  that  is  economic  exploitation.  Peo- 
ple who  can't  get  bread  don't  like  to  be  told  to  eat  cake,  and 
they  don't  like  it  any  better  in  democratic  America  than  they 
like  it  in  monarchical  France. 

"The  trouble  with  our  country  just  now  is  that  we  have 
too  many  people  who  are  eating  cake,  and  too  many  who  find 
it  next  to  impossible  to  get  enough  bread  for  their  families 
and  themselves.  That  is  the  underlying  cause  for  all  our 
unrest  which  has  found  expression  in  various  forms  of  so- 
called  radicalism. 

"Establish  the  principle  of  the  minimum  living  wage a 

wage  that  means  adequate  food,  adequate  housing,  adequate 
clothing  and  a  fair  share  of  the  reasonable  comforts  of  life 
for  every  worker  and  his  family — and  you  will  take  the  first 
long  step  toward  industrial  peace  and  stability.  And  until 
that  step  has  been  taken  it  is  useless  to  talk  about  speeding 
up  production  and  getting  business  back  to  a  normal  or 
permanent  basis."  The  maintenance  of  way  and  shop  work- 
ers, through  Mr.  Grable,  asked  a  minimum  wage  of  60  cents 
per  hour,  as  against  a  present  maximum  wage  of  53  cents. 

The  minimum  rate  of  60  cents  an  hour  which  Mr.  Grable 
referred  to  applied,  however,  to  only  one  or  two  positions 
in  his  proposed  wage  scale,  crossing  flagmen  and  "other  la- 
borers." He  asked  for  $270  a  month  for  general  bridge  and 
building  foremen,  $250  a  month  for  house  carpenter  fore- 
men, $250  for  painter,  tinner,  water  supply,  brick  and  con- 
crete, cabinet  and  bench  carpenter,  steel  bridge  and  steel  tank 
foremen,  and  from  $208  to  $250  for  other  foremen  in  this  de- 
partment. In  the  track  department  he  asked  for  rates  rang- 
ing from  $208  to  $250  for  foremen,  65  cents  an  hour  for 
regular  trackmen,  and  other  rates  ranging  from  60  cents  to  $1 
an  hour  for  various  classes  of  employees.  For  gang  foremen 
the  proposed  rate  was  $156  a  month.  Mr.  Grable  also  asked 
for  an  order  extending  the  present  national  agreement  in 
which  he  proposed  several  changes.  E.  T.  Whiter,  chairman 
of  the  railroad  conference  committee,  objected  on  the  ground 
that  these  proposed  changes  had  not  been  submitted  to  the 
railroads,  so  far  as  he  knew,  and  that  some  of  the  rates  had 
not  been  submitted. 

B.  M.  Jewell,  president  of  the  Railroad  Employees'  De- 
partment, American  Federation  of  Labor,  explained,  how- 
ever, that  all  of  the  proposals  submitted  to  the  board  had 
been  submitted  to  the  individual  railroads  on  April  28  in  or- 
der to  be  sure  to  take  in  all  railroads  and  to  comply  with  all 
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tin-  ri(|iiiriiiH'iit>  of  tlif  law  and  that  a  report  would  ^ooii  \)v 
made  (cTtifyinn  that  thr  drmaiid.s  had  Ihtm  i)riscntfd. 

Mr.  Grahio  .said  that  i-iuploviT.s  in  thr  niaintrnancr  of  way 
dcpartnu-nt  arc  boinj;  ^cni-rally  a.^ki-d  to  work  ovir  eight 
hours  a  day  hirausi-  tlu-  roads  cannot  net  iiiough  men  at  the 
wages  |)aid. 

j.  n.  I'ruelf.  of  llic  M.isters',  Mates'  and  Pilots'  A.ssocia- 
tion,  followed  Mr.  (Irahle,  presenting  a  reciuest  for  wage  in- 
erea.ses   for  tlie   marine  department  emploxces. 

The  lx>ard  on  May  4  denied  the  application  of  tiie  Colum- 
i)us,  Ohio,  Yardmen's  A.s.sociation,  presented  hy  E.  ('.  Sawyer 
lor  a  hearing,  on  the  ground  that  it  had  not  complied  with 
the  re(|uirements  prescribed  l)y  tlie  board. 

Representatives  of  the  various  organizations  of  "insurgent" 
yardmen  on  April  29  filed  with  the  board  a  letter  again  ask- 
ing for  a  hearing  and  that  the  lioard  recjuire  the  railroad  man- 
agers to  allow  tliem  to  return  to  work.  They  claimed  to  rep- 
resent 125,000  men  who  desired  to  l)e  represented  by  the 
new  yardmen's  and  enginemen's  associations  rather  than  by 
the  brotherhood  officers.  A  similar  letter  was  sent  to  mem- 
bers of  Congress.  The  Order  of  Railroad  Station  Agents 
has  filed  a  petition  with  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion for  a  rehearing  on  its  cla.ssification  of  officials,  subordi- 
nate officials  and  employees.  Station  agents  by  the  com- 
mission's order  were  classed  as  officials  and  they  wi.sh  to  be 
classed  as  subordinate  officials  so  they  may  petition  the  la- 
bor board  for  increa.ses  in  pay. 


The  Widespread  Freight  Blockade 

THE  STRIKE  of  freight  train  men,  particularly  yard  men, 
continues  to  hamper  the  movement  of  freight  seriously. 
The  employment  of  new  men  and  the  restoration  of 
strikers  goes  on  slowly  and  there  is  some  improvement;  but 
also  many  setbacks.  New  strikes  of  yard  men  are  reported 
here  and  there;  small  and  local,  but  very  troublesome.  The 
general  freight-yard  situation  at  and  around  New  York  does 
not  seem  to  be  definitely  very  different  from  that  reported 
in  our  last  issue.  In  Jersey  City  and  Holx)ken  the  strikers, 
who  are  still  out,  keep  up  a  considerable  agitation,  and  at  a 
parade  and  meeting  held  by  them  on  Wednesday  evening, 
May  5,  the  attendance  was  given  as  3,000. 

The  Merchants'  Association,  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
and  other  business  organizations  of  New  Y'ork  City  are  mov- 
ing to  take  drastic  action  toward  breaking  up  the  paralysis 
of  the  city's  wholesale  trade  which  is  declared  to  be  suffering 
enormous  losses  estimated  at  $2,000,000  a  day;  due  not  alone 
to  the  railroad  strike  but  also  to  sympathetic  movements. 
Several  hundred  representatives  of  these  mercantile  bodies 
held  a  meeting  on  May  5  and  adopted  strong  resolutions  to 
meet  the  labor-union  menace.  The  refusal  of  the  truckmen 
to  haul  merchandise  to  and  from  piers  in  sympathy  with  strik- 
ers there  is  declared  to  be  the  main  cause  of  the  stagnation 
of  business  in  the  port.  If  necessary,  the  tradesmen  say,  they 
will  obtain  their  own  vehicles  and  go  into  the  trucking  busi- 
ness them.selves  on  an  unprecedented  scale.  Negotiations  are 
now  proceeding  for  the  purchase  of  hundreds  of  army  trucks 
from  the  government. 

The  railroads,  say  the  merchants,  are  entirely  too  optimis- 
tic in  their  reports  on  progress  in  moving  freight  in  and  out 
of  the  city.  Merchants  have  been  attempting  to  get  their 
goods  into  and  out  of  the  city  through  rerouting  and  then  by 
steamships,  l)ut  in  this  they  have  been  balked  by  the  union 
truckmen.  The  20.000  truckmen  of  the  city  are  said  to  be 
organized  about  95  per  cent  and  are  acting  in  concert  with 
6,000  striking  longshoremen  on  the  coastwise  lines,  4,500 
longshoremen  and  harbor  workers  on  strike  against  the  fer- 
ries and  floating  equipment  of  the  railroads,  2,000  insurgent 
railroad  yardmen  and  switchmen  and  2,000  striking  check- 


ers .111(1  longshoremen  at  tlie  i)ier>  of  tiie  United  I'ruit  ("om- 
paiiy,  whose  troubles  were  re|)orted  to  liave  been  patched  up, 
but  who  are  still  out. 

Some  of  the  commercial  re])orters  of  the  daily  j)apcrs  re- 
jjort  tlie  situation,  from  the  merchants'  stand|)oint,  as  slowly 
improving;  l)Ut  in  very  guarded  language.  Dealers  in  cement 
and  other  building  materials  declare  that  in  Manhattan, 
wiiere  there  is  |)()werful  i)ressure  from  (ity  officers  and  from 
the  i)ress  for  the  construction  of  new  dwelling  hou.ses,  the 
work  of  builders  has  been  brought  almost  to  a  sland.still  be- 
cause of  the  freight  blockade.  Carloads  of  liuilding  ma- 
terials coming  in  by  railroad  cannot  get  within  20  or  30  miles 
of  New'  York.  Wholesale  receivers  of  eggs  say  that  immense 
(juantities  of  their  goods  have  l)cen  kept  so  long  a  time  on 
the  road  that  the  condition  of  the  egg  has  been  seriously  im- 
paired. Banks  are  reported  as  being  embarrassed  by  great 
numbers  of  drafts  which  they  are  carrying  and  which  can- 
not be  collected  until  the  arrival  of  the  freight  represented 
by  these  papers;  and  the  freight  is  still  indefinitely  delayed. 
One  comjietent  observer  guesses  that  the  value  of  freight  shij^- 
ments  thus  abnormally  delayed,  and  while  delayed,  consti- 
tuting an  abnormal  load  on  the  banks,  will  aggregate  a  i)i!l- 
ion  dollars. 

From  Charleston,  S.  C,  cotton  merchants  and  others  are 
reported  as  complaining  of  heavy  losses  by  delay  in  ship- 
ments. 

The  .shortage  of  freight  cars,  due  in  some  cases  to  the  large 
number  of  cars  held  under  load,  has  slackened  freight  train 
movements  here  and  there.  The  Western  Maryland  last  week 
laid  off  30  trainmen. 

At  New  Orleans  on  Saturday,  the  Belt  Railroad  notified 
shippers  and  connecting  roads  that  no  freight  could  be  moved 
to  the  river  front  because  of  congestion  caused  by  the  freight 
handlers  refusing  to  handle  freight  cars  in  the  movement  of 
which  non-union  clerks  had  a  hand. 

At  Buffalo,  on  April  30,  a  large  number  of  switchmen, 
said  to  be  members  of  the  recently  organized  Yardmen's  As- 
sociation, walked  out,  and  for  the  second  time  within  two 
weeks  every  freight  yard  in  the  city  was  reported  as  tied  up. 
The  railroads  brought  in  men  from  other  yards  and  also 
pressed  into  yard  service  large  numbers  of  men  from  other 
departments,  so  that  they  s(X)n  had  enough  volunteer  crews 
to  keep  moving  a  considerable  volume  of  freight.  By  Wednes- 
day of  this  week,  the  New  York  Central  reported  the  east- 
bound  movement  as  nearly  or  quite  normal;  and  the  Lacka- 
wanna and  the  Erie  removed  embargoes  which  had  been 
placed  when  the  strike  broke  out,  on  May  1.  There  was  a 
general  improvement;  but  a  new  difficulty  developed  in  the 
refusal  of  a  number  of  clerks  in  the  Erie  and  Nickel  Plate 
freight  houses  to  handle  bills  turned  in  by  non-union  yard 
conductors. 


If  the  l.\w  works,  as  mo?t  of  our  experts  in  business 
and  finance  believe  that  it  will,  a  convincing  answer  to  the  radi- 
cals will  be  given ;  it  will  be  demonstrated  that  private  enterprise 
can  give  its  benefits  to  free  people  freely  while  the  people's  gov- 
ernment acts  simply  to  safeguard  against  transgression  of  public 
rights. — Rochester   (N.    Y.)    Post-Express. 

One  striking  ch.^rge  which  has  come  over  the  aspect  of 
freight  rates  is  that  in  the  attitude  of  the  shippers  toward 
the  proposed  increases  asked  by  the  railroads.  Before  the 
government  took  control  of  the  roads  every  increase  asked 
was  strenuously  opposed  by  the  shippers'  associations.  But 
the  return  of  the  roads  to  their  owners  sees  a  complete  face- 
about.  High  rates  with  service  are  now  looked  upon  with 
favor.  Low  rates  without  service  have  had  their  trial.  It  is 
noteworthy  that  it  is  the  element  of  service,  regular,  fre- 
quent and  uninterrupted,  which  is  now  recognized  as  the 
real  province  of  the  railroads. — Worcester  (Mass.)   Telegram. 


Pulverized  Coal  for  Italian  Locomotives 

Description  of  Equipment  Designed  for  Italian  State  Railways 
to  Utilize  Native  Low  Grade  Lignites 


BECAUSE  THE  FUEL  SITUATION  in  Italy  is  becoming  more 
critical  every  day,  the  Italian  State  Railways  decided 
in  December  to  equip  two  of  their  new  heavy  Consoli- 
dation type  locomotives  for  burning  pulverized  coal,  the  ob- 
ject being  to  utilize  the  lignite  fuel  in  Italy,  which  can  be 
mined  at  a  reasonable  price. 

The  coal  used  on  the  Italian  State  Railways  is  today  prac- 


Interior   of   Cab   Showing   Fireman's    Control   Apparatus   on 
Right  Hand  Side 

tically  all  imported  and  costs  about  $34  a  ton   in  United 
States  currency,  delivered. 

The  following  ma}-  be  taken  as  a  fair  sample  of  an  aver- 
age analysis  of  the  Italian  lignite  fuel : 


Ash     10  per  cent 

Volatile      40  per  cent 


Fixed     carbon 30  per  cent 

Moisture     20  per  cent 


It  is  proposed  to  operate  the  pulverized  fuel  locomotives 


tivc  Company  at  Schenectad}',  \.  V.  The  order  was  placed 
with  the  Fuller  Engineering  Company  for  two  complete  equip- 
ments. These  were  applied  to  the  locomotives  in  less  than 
60  days  and  tested  out  with  pulverized  coal,  about  10  tons 
being  consumed  on  the  two  locomotives. 

The  pulverized  coal  burning  equipment  installed  on  the 
locomotive  is  of  practically  the  same  size  and  capacity  as  that 
in  use  on  Lehigh  Valley  locomotive  1360,  which  has  been 
burning  mixtures  of  anthracite  and  bituminous  coal  success- 
fully for  some  time.  This  installation  was  described  in  the 
Railway  Age  of  September  12,  1919.  Practically  the  only 
(hange  required  in  the  tender  was  to  substitute  a  U-shaped 
tank  and  move  this  bodily  on  the  tender  frame  seven  inches 
to  the  rear  in  order  better  to  distribute  the  weight  on  the 
front  and  rear  trucks.  Because  of  the  compactness  of  the 
ctjuipment  it  was  possible  to  install  it  without  altering  the 
water  legs  from  the  standard  design,  the  only  change  in  this 
respect  being  that  the  hand  brake  handle  had  to  be  raised 
to  allow  for  clearance.  As  only  one  pulverized  fuel  plant 
is  to  be  provided  in  the  initial  installation,  it  was  of  course 
necessary  to  provide  for  a  much  larger  fuel  capacity  than 
on  the  hand-fired  locomotives,  which  is  the  reason  for  ap- 
plying a  tank  holding  10  metric  tons. 

A  brick  arch  supported  on  tubes  is  placed  in  the  firebox 
and  the  sides  of  the  combustion  chamber  beneath  the  firebox 
proper  are  bricked  up  with  air  vents  controlled  by  dampers, 
these  all  being  controlled  from  the  cab  on  the  fireman's  side. 
This  arrangement  is  similar  in  detail  to  the  Lehigh  Valley 
locomotive,  although  the  smaller  size  of  the  firebox  on  the 
Italian  engines  restricts  the  dimensions  of  the  combustion 
spaces  and  brings  the  flash  wall  very  much  nearer  to  the 
burner.  The  feed  screws  are  driven  by  a  two-cylinder,  a 
double-acting  reciprocating  engine,  enabling  a  wide  variation 
to  be  obtained  with  the  minimum  steam  consumption  at  all 
times.  A  feature  of  this  equipment  is  that  the  screws  can  be 
started  up  and  operated  on  a  2 5 -lb.  steam  pressure.  This  is  a 
great  advantage  when  it  is  considered  that  very  often  the 
])ressure  in  roundhouse  firing  up  lines  drops  to  30  lb.  As  the 
screws  are  operated  in  pairs,  it  is  impossible  for  the  coal  to 


Italian  Locomotive  Equipped  for  Burning  Pulverized  Coal 


between  Rome  and  Viterbo,  a  distance  of  approximately  80 
kilometers. 

At  the  time  the  Italian  State  Railways  placed  this  order, 
the  last  of  an  order  of  150  Consolidation  type  locomotives 
was  being  completed  in  the  shops  of  the  American  Locomo- 


arch  over  and  a  steady  constant  feed  is  obtained,  no  matter 
how  heavy  the  coal  or  how  long  it  has  been  in  the  tank. 

At  the  time  the  order  was  placed  for  the  locomotive  equip- 
ment a  pulverizing  plant  was  also  ordered  from  the  Fuller 
Company  to  consist  of  two  standard  42-in.  screen  type  pulver- 
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iziiifj  mills,  having;  a  lapaiity  of  aii|)r().\iinalciy  lour  tons 
per  liour  each,  a  standard  drier  fired  by  i)ulveri/.cd  coal  and 
having  an  approximate  capacity  of  10  toii.s  of  dried  coal  per 
hour.  'I'lie  coal  plant  tlirougiiout  is  of  tlie  standard  tyjw  with 
a  track  liopjier  for  receiving  tlie  coal  from  the  cars,  single 
roll  crusher  for  crushing  it  down  to  the  proper  size  for  the 
pulverizing  machines,  magnetic  separator,  and  all  necessary 
conveyors,  as  well  as  a  40-ton  pulverized  coal  storage  bin, 
whicli  is  placed  over  the  track.  Two  separate  butterfly  valves 
witli  filling  spouts  are  i)rovided  for  coaling  the  IcKomotives. 
The  jilant  is  driven  throughout  witli  electric  motors  and  is 


Pulverized  Coal  Apparatus  Applied  to  Tender 

equipped  with  dust  collectors  and  separators  in  order  to  make 
a  clean,  dustless,  modem  plant. 

On  account  of  the  extremely  low  grade  fuels  it  is  proposed 
to  burn  in  pulverized  form,  the  performance  of  tliese  locomo- 
tives will  be  watched  with  consideral)le  interest  by  American 
engineers.  It  is  stated  that  some  of  the  native  coal  to  be  ex- 
perimented with  contains  over  62  per  cent  ash  and  has  a  B.t.u. 
value  of  only  3,640. 


Interstate  Commerce  Commission 

Favors  Seasonal  Coal  Rates 

CHAIRMAN  Clakk  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion, testifying  on  April  29  before  the  Frelinghuysen 
sub-committee  of  the  Senate  committee  on  interstate 
commerce,  said  that  the  members  of  the  commission  had 
voted  unanimously  in  favor  of  the  principle  of  seasonal 
freight  rates  on  coal.  "It  being  possible,  as  we  believe,"  he 
said,  "to  store  coal  in  reasonable  quantities,  we  are  convinced 
that  any  plan  that  will  more  nearly  equalize  throughout  the 
year  the  operation  of  mines  and  the  distribution  of  coal  will 
be  in  tlie  public  interest  and  inure  to  the  benefit  of  coal 
producers." 

He  said  that  while  the  effect  in  inducing  consumers  to 
store  coal  might  not  be  very  noticeable  at  the  start,  eventually 
the  public  would  come  to  see  the  desirability  of  the  plan. 
The  coal  industr\'  is  over-developed,  there  is  too  much  com- 
petition in  it  and  legislation  of  the  kind  proposed  cannot 


l)C  enacted  witiiout  jjinching  .somelKxly's  tms.  Hut  the  (|ues- 
lion  is  whether  the  matter  is  to  be  viewed  from  tlie  stand- 
|)oint  of  the  country  as  a  whole  or  whether  the  coal  interests 
shall  be  allowed  to  fight  it  out  among  them.sclves.  The 
o|)position  or  endorsement  of  the  railroads,  Mr.  Clark  .said, 
would  dejicnd  on  whether  they  expected  it  would  increa.sc  or 
decrease  their  traffic,  and  if  tiiey  think  the  people  will  not 
jmrchase  coal  in  rea.sonable  quantities  during  the  summer 
months  while  lower  rates  are  in  effect,  he  did  not  sec  why 
the  railroads  should  object  because  they  would  receive  the 
liigher  rates  for  the  coal  moving  in  the  winter  months. 
I'ven  if  only  10  or  15  per  cent  of  the  coal  movement  were 
transferred  from  the  winter  to  the  summer  months  it  would 
liave  a  beneficial  effect.  He  preferred  the  jilan  of  reducing 
the  rates  by  stated  amounts  per  month,  as  provided  in  the 
substitute  for  the  Frelinghuysen  bill  proposed  by  Eugene 
McAuliffe,  to  the  plan  of  a  percentage  decrease  in  the  sum- 
mer and  increase  in  the  winter  on  the  ground  that  the  former 
plan  would  work  less  disturbance  in  rate  relationships.  He 
did  not  believe  that  the  commission  has  the  power  to  establish 
seasonal  rates  under  existing  law  because  the  commission  has 
no  authority  to  change  rates  merely  to  produce  certain 
economic  or  industrial  results. 

Chairman  Clark  also  discussed  in  detail  the  various  objec- 
tions made  to  the  bill  by  coal  operators  and  shippers  from 
various  districts.  Senator  Frelinghuysen  asked  if  there  is 
any  ground  for  believing  that  the  coal  car  supply  can  be 
increased  in  the  next  two  or  three  years.  Chairman  Clark 
said  the  number  of  cars  would  be  increased  to  a  certain 
extent,  but  that  it  would  hardly  be  possible  within  two  or 
three  years  to  make  up  for  the  shortage  that  accrued  during 
the  war  period  and  also  the  current  replacements.  Whereas 
in  May,  1919,  there  was  a  surplus  of  103,000  open  top  cars, 
on  March  1  there  was  a  shortage  of  18,000,  and  during  the 
first  week  of  April  there  was  an  average  shortage  of  12,000. 
He  said  that  the  100,000  cars  bought  by  the  Railroad 
Administration  in  1918  were  equivalent  only  to  the  normal 
annual  replacement  and  that  practically  no  cars  had  been 
bought  in  1919.  The  problem  of  financing  the  carriers  to 
enable  them  to  buy  new  cars  is  yet  to  be  worked  out, 
although  the  commission,  the  Treasury  Department  and  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  are  trying  to  devise  a  plan  by  which 
the  revolving  fund  created  by  the  transportation  act  can  be 
made  to  go  as  far  as  possible.  He  said  he  had  told  railway 
executives  that  they  were  not  getting  as  much  mileage  out 
of  their  cars  as  they  should. 

George  Otis  Smith,  director  of  the  United  States  Geological 
Survey,  also  testified  in  support  of  the  principle  of  the  bill. 
He  said  in  part: 

"The  seasonal  fluctuation  in  coal  output  comes  from  a 
seasonal  fluctuation  in  demand.  The  con.sumer  must  be 
hitched  on  to  the  problem  of  giving  the  mines  more  orders 
for  the  spring  and  early  summer  months  and  of  relieving 
both  mines  and  railroads  of  their  extra  heavy  burden  in 
the  fall  and  winter  months.  In  a  normal  year  the  country 
over  this  seasonal  inequality  of  demand  calls  for  35  per  cent 
to  60  per  cent  more  coal  being  mined  in  November,  the' 
peak  load  month,  than  in  April,  the  usual  month  of  greatest 
slump  in  mine  operation.  In  Eastern  coal  fields  the  differ- 
ence is  less  than  this  average  and  in  Western  fields  much 
worse.  Uneven  demand  thus  requires  more  mines  and  more 
miners,  both  working  a  75  per  cent  year,  and  conditions  of 
unequal  seasonal  demand  are  also  bad  for  the  railroads, 
especially  when  combined  with  crop  movements  and  winter 
interference  with  traffic.  Stabilization  is  sought  to  lower 
costs  and  prices. 

"The  legislation  proposed  seeks  to  induce  summer  buying 
of  coal  by  freight  reductions  in  the  spring  months  and 
increases  in  the  fall  and  winter  months.  What  statistics 
are  available  indicate  that  the  rate  differentials  proposed 
by  the  committee  of  mining  engineers  are  timed  to  influence 
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buying  in  what  are  now  the  months  of  lowest  production,  yet 
taking  some  of  the  Appalachian  fields,  provision  might  well 
be  made  for  some  adjustment  by  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission.  In  fact,  the  principle  of  the  remedy  seems 
correct,  but  discretion  may  be  required  in  its  application. 
It  must  be  admitted  moreover  that  this  legislation  is  not  a 
cure-all  and  may  be  expected  to  make  conditions  even  worse 
locally,  but  on  the  whole  the  coal  business  will  be  helped 
and  miners,  operators  and  consumers  eventually  benefited 
by  surer  supplies  of  cheaper  coal.  To  allow  present  condi- 
tions to  continue  is  to  invite  the  industrial  paralysis,  which 
has  been  averted  rather  narrowly  several  times  in  the  past 
few  years." 


Service    Results   with 

Titanium-Treated  Rail 

PRIOR  TO  1915  The  Titanium  Alloy  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany, Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y.,  issued  a  series  of  rail 
report  bulletins  covering  a  very  considerable  amount 
of  work  done  to  demonstrate  the  improvement  effected  in 
rail  steel  by  treatment  with  ferro  carbon-titanium.  En- 
gineers generally  were  favorably  impressed  with  this  work, 
but  very  naturally  questioned  whether  the  demonstrated  re- 
duction of  segregation  and  the  greater  cleanness  in  the  treated 


"The  conclusion  seems  to  be,  however,  that  for  rails  a 
well-deoxidized,  quiet-setting  steel  must  be  used  in  order  to 
avoid  excessive  segregation  and  to  obtain  rail  with  a  uniform 
hardness  at  the  wearing  surface  in  the  several  rails  of  an 
ingot.  A  solution  of  the  ingot  problem  means  the  preven- 
tion of  about  half  of  the  failed  rails  of  the  country." 

The  average  failure  per  year  in  service  per  100  miles  of 

Schedule  of  Maximum  and  Minimum  Failures  Per  Year  for  100  Track 
Miles  for  Any  One  Year 

Open  hearth                     Bessemer 

, A ^  , ..A ^ 

Maxi-  Mini-  Maxi-  Mini- 
Type  of  rail                                              mum  mum  mum  mum 

Titanium-treated    9.9  0.0             10.4  0.0 

Carnegie — untreated     16.1  6.3  30.2  14.4 

Colorado — untreated     16.4  S.O  ....  .... 

Tennessee — untreated      18.5  10.1  ....  .... 

Pennsylvania — untreated    23.0  9.3  ....               

Bethlehem — untreated    21.2  5.4  ....  .... 

Lackawanna — untreated     23.0  12.3  21.3  15.5 

Algoma — untreated     21.0  7.6  236.2  81.2 

Cambria — untreated    24.0  11.3  46.8  32.4 

Illinois — untreated     20.9  13.6  21.7  19.6 

Maryland — untreated     31.9  9.0              19.3  13.9 


track  for  all  untreated  open  hearth  rails  covered  in  these 
schedules  were  14.3,  while  those  for  titanium-treated  open 
hearth  were  6.8.  For  bessemer  rail  the  average  failures  per 
year  in  service  per  100  miles  of  track  were  24.6  for  the  un- 
treated steel  and  5.2  for  titanium-treated. 

These  results  indicate  clearly  that  a  solution  of  the  ingot 


SERVICE  RESULTS  WITH  TITANIUM-TREATED  RAIL 


FAILURES   OF  OPEN-HEARTH 


^EEL  AS   RE 

POF 

TED  IN  A 

.  R.  E.  A.   I 

BULLETIN 

NO.  81  OF  THE  RAIL  CO 

MMITTE 

E  FOR  THE 

PERIOD 

ENDING 

OCTOBER 

31,     1918 

Average 

failures 

per  year 

Mileage 

epor 

ted  laid  in 

Failures  per  100  track  miles 

in  service 

per  100 
track  miles 

1914 

1915 

1916 

1913 

1914                 1915 

1916- 

33.32 

12.66 

10.21 

49.5 

30.0                   0.0 

19.6 

6.8 

487.40 

722.03 

873.59 

82.2 

25.4                 16.9 

13.2 

8.7 

1,047.82 

1,030.66 

1,172.01 

82.1 

27.3                   15.1 

15.7 

9.0 

1,848.70 

1,005.90 

1,197.84 

57.3 

44.2                   30.S 

37.1 

12.7 

271.13 

161.30 

47.75 

71.2 

38.0                 27.9 

46.1 

14.0 

558.68 

534.25 

515.07 

97.3 

21.6                 41.0 

42.5 

15.0 

76.62 

374.74 

221.08 

67.9                 22.9 

42.1 

15.2 

746.61 

732.50 

942.87 

11S.3 

51.0                 38.8 

25.5 

1S.3 

300.34 

255.68 

194.70 

120.1 

64.3                 34.1 

26.1 

16.3 

1,472.04 

1,890.44 

2,476.75 

96.2 

83.4                 40.9 

26.0 

16.5 

480.30 

291.28 

365.74 

159.7 
5  years 

36.2                 99.6 
4  years           3  years 

61.8 
2  years 

26.2 

1913 

Titanium — treated     rail 101.14 

Carnegie — untreated     rail 761.33 

Colorado — untreated     rail 1,205.68 

Tennessee — untreated      rail 1,788.25 

Pennsylvania — untreated    rail    ....        617.63 

Bethlehem — untreated     rail 98?  .95 

Algoma — untreated     rail 

Lackawanna — untreated     rail 1,379.17 

Cambria — untreated     rail 408.69 

Illinois — untreated     rail 3,002.97 

Maryland — untreated     rail 410.29 

1913  mileage  of  titanium-treated  rail  was  rolled  as  follows:  Bethlehem,   13.21;    Carnegie,    23.23;    Illinois,    64.70. 

1914  mileage  of  titanium-treated  rail  was    rolled   as   foltows:    Lackawanna,   26.28;    Illinois,   7.04. 

1915  mileage  of  titanium-treated  rail  was  rolled  as  follows:  All  at  Lackawanna. 

1916  mileage  of  titanium-treated  rail  was  rolled  as  follows:  All  at  Cambria. 


steel  would  cause  any  material  decrease  of  failures  in  service. 

The  data  which  follows  has  been  compiled  from  American 

Railway   Engineering   Association   Bulletin   No.   81    of  the 

Rail  committee,  covering  all  years  from  1913  to  1918,  in- 

Failures    of    Bessemer    Rail    Steel    for    1913    and    1914    Rollings,    as 

Reported  in   A.   R.   E.  A.   Bulletin  No.   81   of  the  Rail 

Committee  for  the  Period  Ending  October  31,  1913 

Average 

failures 

Mileage  Failures  per  per  year 

reported  laid  in         100  track  miles        in  service 

, -^ s        ,. ■ — * ,         per  100 

1913  1914  1913         1914        track  miles 

Titanium-treated    94.59  31.91  51.8  0,0  5.2 

Maryland— untreated      443.51  91.87  69.9  77.3  16.6 

Lackawanna — untreated     . .     94.05  62.08  77.6  85.3  18.4 

Illinois— untreated     197.28  87.37  98.3  86.9  20.6 

Carnegie — untreated     228.64  77.74        151.3  57.9  22.3 

Cambria — untreated     60.44  11.56        243.2        129.7  40.5 

Algoma— untreated      7.96  66.78     1,181.0        324.9  158.6 

In   service    5  4  

years         years 
Mileage  of  titanium-treated  Bessemer  was  rolled  as  follows:   1913 — Lacka- 
wanna, 37.43;  Illinois,  57.16;  1914 — Lackawanna,  23.47;  Illinois,  8.44. 

elusive,  in  which  any  titanium-treated  rails  were  rolled  for 
roads  reporting  to  the  association.  In  considering  these  re- 
sults it  will  be  interesting  to  recall  the  statement  of  W.  M. 
Wickhorst,  engineer  of  tests  of  the  Rail  committee,  in  a 
paper  read  before  the  American  Society  for  Testing  Mate- 
rials in  June,  1913,  which  follows: 


problem  referred  to  by  Mr.  Wickhorst  has  been  found  in  the 
use  of  ferro  carbon-titanium  to  deoxidize  and  cleanse  the 
steel,  as  the  failures  for  the  titanium-treated  open  hearth 
steel  in  service  have  been  48  per  cent  of  the  average  for 
untreated  open  hearth  and  those  for  the  titanium-treated 
bessemer  show  only  21  per  cent  of  those  for  untreated  bes- 
semer, this  latter  very  low  figure  being  due  to  excessively 
high  failures  for  untreated  bessemer  rail  constituting  the  out- 
put from  one  plant. 


Railroad  presidents  who  take  back  their  properties  only 
lo  worry  and  fret  over  the  condition  of  roadbed  and  rolling  stock 
overlook  the  fact  that  the  liability  is  compensated  for  by  a  new 
asset.  That  is  the  far  greater  understanding  on  the  part  of  the 
public  in  general  as  to  the  railroads'  proh\tms.^Balttmore  {Md.) 
News. 

Competition  Restored. — It  is  pleasing  once  more  to  have 
a  call  from  the  "traveling  freight  and  passenger  agent"  who 
is  out  looking  up  the  trade,  seeking  out  complaints  as  to  the 
service,  studying  the  needs  of  the  various  communities,  and 
otherwise  showing  an  interest  which  has  been  lacking  under 
government  operation.  Competition  has  been  restored,  and' 
already  the  railroad  service  is  showing  an  improvement. — 
Sioux  Falls,  (S.  D.)  Argus-Leader. 


Proposed  Grouping  of  Great  Britain's  Railways 


A  Plan  lor  Uniting  Approximately  One  Hundred  Separate  Railways 
into  Six  Distinct  Systems 

l-fJNDON. 

Willi  I  im;  Hkiiish  prkss  and  parliament  have  tx;cn  The  Basis  of  the  New  Policy 
diafiMK'  over  what  has  ap{x-ami  to  tliem  the  inactiv-  ^^  ...rrivinK  at  what  is  considered  to  Ije  a  fundamentally 
ity  ol  the  new  Ministr)'  of  I  ransport,  evidences  ot  ^.^onomic  division  of  the  railways,  the  Minister  of  Transport 
the  work  of  this  department  are  rapidly  heing  brought  to  light.  j^^^  ,^p^„  ^,^1;^^.^  ^^  p^y  ^1^^^.  ^^^^^^  ^^  ^^^  f^^^^j.,  ^y^^  ^^^.^^ 
The  latest  and  rricxst  drastic  of  its  plans  for  the  reconstruc-  ^^,.^^  t,,^  necessity  for  balancing  the  groups  in  areas  of  as 
tion  ol  the  Hrit.sh  railway  systems  is  that  of  the  groupmg  of  ^^^^^^  ^^  possible  equally  relative  importance  from  a  corn- 
all  railways  into  six  distinct  systems.  I  he  first  public  in-  ^^^^-^^  p^jj^j  ^^  ^-^^^^  ^^  ■^  ^^^^  realized  that  eacli  mu.st  be 
formation  ot  the  Ministry's  plans  in  this  respect  \yas  given  self-contained  in  the  matter  of  population  and  indu.stry  with 
through  the  columns  ot  Modem  Transiwrt  (London)  and  j^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^  tj^^  metropolis.  Secondly,  it  was  essential 
while  It  docs  not  bear  the  official  stamp  of  authenticity  it  is  ^j^.^^  minimum  disturbance  .should  be  caused  to  existing 
k'heved  that  the  information  was  obtained  from  sufficiently  undertakings,  and,  therefore,  it  has  been  decided  to  follow 
reliable  .sources  to  warrant  repeating.  certain   well-defined  lines   of  development  which   were  ap- 

Modem  Transport  says:                            ^       ,      .               ,  parent    before    the    war    rather    than    adhere    to    a    strictly 

We  understand  that  a  definite  scheme  for  the  future  ad-  geographical  distribution 

ministration  of  the  railways  of  this  country  has  been  drawn  ^^^^^  ^f\^^^  companies  comprised  in  the  two  groups  radi- 

up  by  the  Ministry  of  Transport  and  is  now  under  considera-  ^^-^^^   f^^^  London  to  the  north   already  possess   working 

tion  by  the  cabinet.     This  scheme  provides  for  the  distribu-  agreements;   the  London   &  North   Western,   Midland   and 

tion  of  the  railways  of  England  and  Wales  into  four  well-  Lancashire  &  Yorkshire  Companies  are  parties  to  one  agree- 

defined  districts,  based  largely  upon  the  working  agreements  ^^^^    ^^^  ^^^  q^^.^^  Northern,   Great   Central   and   Great 

which  were  in  operation  between  groups  of   railway  com-  Eastern  Companies  are  compri.sed  in  the  other.     The  latter 

panics  pnor  to  the  war.     The  districts  into  which  it  is  pro-  tripartite  agreement  was  the  result  of  the  abandonment  of 

posed  to  group  the  railways  are  as  follows:                 ^^      ^  the  railway  amalgamation  bill,  which  was  deposited  in  Par- 

(1)  North  Eastern  and  Central  System:  Great  Central,  '  '^^''  ^'''^"'ent  by  the  companies  concerned  in  1909,  but  which  re- 
Great  Eastern,  Great  Northern  and  North  Eastern  ceived  unfair  and  unwarrantable  opposition  from  the  gov- 
Railwaj  s   4,772  emment. 

(2)  North  Western  and  Midland  System :  L.  and  N.  W.,  It  is  a  noteworthy  fact  that  whereas  the  legislature,  from 
Midland,    Lanes   and   Yorks,   and   North   Staffordshire  jj^^  l^irth  of  railways  right  up  to  recent  years,  did  its  best 

/^?^J-'^^'^y^  ,;;  •  • ;■  c  ■  Ju  n  ' '  V  c  '  * V a        '  to  encourage  competition  and  deliberately  set  its  face  against 

(3)  South  Western   and   South  Coast   System:     L.   and  it         c          ^           i-         •*    u      u             u            • 

S.  W.,  L.  B.  and  S.  C,  and  S.  E.  and  C.  Railways....       2,108  a  normal  policy  of  amalgamation,  it  should  now  be  anxious 

(4)  Western  and  Wales  System :  Great  Western,  Cam-  to  secure  unification  on  the  basis  for  so  long  urged  by  the 
brian  and  South  Wales  Railways  (i.e.,  Alexandria,  railway  companies.  On  several  occasions  during  the  last  70 
Barry.  Brecon,  Rhymney  and  Taff  Vale) ^,594  ^^^^.^  the  question  of  distributing  the  railways  of  Great  Brit- 

15  373  ain  into  districts  has  been  brought  before  the  notice  of  the 
government.     So  far  as  we  are  able  to  ascertain  the  subject 
There    are    approximately    100   separate    railway    under-  vvas  first  propounded  before  the  Select  Committee  on  Rail- 
takings  in  England  and  Wales  alone,  and  these,  of  course,  ^^y^  ;„   1846.     In   1872   a  Select  Committee  on  Railway 
will  have  to  be  absorbed  into  the  various  district  groups.  Companies'   Amalgamation   again  considered   this   question, 
according  to  their  geographical  position.     By  this  process  Purchase  Small  Companies 
of  combination  it  is  estimated  that  large  economies  will  be  ^ 
obtained  in  administrative  and  working  expenses.  As  to  the  means  whereby  the  policy  of  the  Ministry  of 
The  Scottish  railways  will  together  constitute  a  separate  Transport  will  be  carried  out,  it  is  understood  that  the  state 
district  and  the  electric  railways  of  London  will  form  an-  will  purchase  the  majority  of  the  smaller  companies  and 
other,  as  it  is  realized  that  in  the  latter  case  the  best  work-  lease  them  to  the  larger  undertakings  comprising  the  va- 
ing  results  will  be  obtained  by  treating  these  undertakings  rious  groups.     In  this  connection  we  may  quote  the  follow- 
separately.                                   '  '"g  passage  from  an  address,  delivered  on  March  3  to  the 

Economic  Science  Section  of  the  Royal  Philosophical  Society 

Friendly   Rivalry   to   Replace   Competition  of  Glasgow  by  W.  Whitelaw,  the  chairman  of  the  North 

It  is  significant  that  each  of  the  big  English  groups  will  British  Railway: 

J.    .        r             T         J               _J    t'U^    fn^i    +'Ur,*-    tUa-^a    «7,'n     Ko    tiirn  "I    think   we   mav    assume    that   nationalization   of   the   railways,    including 

radiate    from    London,    and    the    fact    that    there    will    be    two  ,he   working   of  them   by   the   state,   is   at   present   quite   out   of   the   running, 

series    of    trunk    routes    to   the   north    and    two   to   the    west,    in-  but    the    more    limited    form    of    nationalization    under    which    railway    stocks 

,.                        r     ■                     »                          r      1                                -UT       r         iX,  might   be    purchased    Dv   the  state   and   the   management   entrusted   to   private 

dlCateS     a    desire    on    the    part    OI    those     responsible     tor    tne  workinc    companies,    has    received    too    little    consideration.       One    thing    is 

frimintr  nf  tViP  crhprnp  to  nrp^ervp  a   certain  amount  of  rivalry  admitted   on   all   hands— namely,   that   for   working  purposes   railwav   systems 

irammg  OI  tne  SCneme  rO  preserve  a  ceridin  dinuuiu  ui   iivdii_y  5hould    cover   large   areas;    the    numerous   managements   existing   today  must 

between  the  large  combinations.   The  new  plans  have  not  vet  be   reduced   in   one   way   or  another   to  comparatively   few      This   reduction 

.                       ,       ,       °       .         ,      .            ^.      .                      ^         •             li        X-  '    „  would,    r  think,  be   most  easily  and  simply   brought  about   by   the   state   p.ur- 

been    worked    out    m    their    entirety,    as    extensive    alterations  chasing  by  agreement  a  laree  number  of  the  smaller  companies  and  leasing 

have  to  be  made  in   the  present  system   of  inter-company  '^em^^to^ajew  o^the^^^^^yUr^.e  one^s^^.^^  ^iffi.^Hies  would  be  met  with. 

"runninc    nOWerS,"    which    together    result    in    the    expenditure  the    exchange    of    a    state    railway    stock    for    existing    company    stocks    is    a 

.               V    ^               '                             ?                                   T  -^U-^A       «»,,•„„  simple    clerical    operation,    and    as   regards   the    great    bulk    of   the    stocks   no 

of      much      unnecessary      engine      power.         Limited      running  question    of    valuation    would    arise,    the    holders    of    all    stocks    with    fixed 

powers  will,  however,  continue  to  exist  between  the  various  fividends.^^^which  have  been^paid jn  fuii^.for  a^^p^eriod^  lJ<f-4-,„-°"i^ 

grOUDS    to    facilitate    the    working    of    cross-country    services,  today,    i-nd    the    only    stocks    requiring    valuation    would    be    the    ordinary 

1  -1    ,_              _a               r      •    -Ui          J        '               „_  v,„,-«^    „,;n    Ka  ^rlfV,  stocks  and   any   pre-ordinarv  stock  which   had  not  paid  its   dividend  in   tull. 

whilst   superfluous    freight   and  passenger  trains   will    be  Wltn-  qj   course,    if   the    state    is   to    buv    companies    in    this    way    It    must    be    able 

drawn.      The  locomotives   and   rolling-stock   in  the  various  ^oj..^^ju.n,^^to^^^oj^^^^^^ 

grOUDS    will   be  pooled    and    a   large    amount    of   recording    and  failure   to   agree  as   to   leasing  would  prevent   purchases  being   completed,    it 

other   work,    fonnerly   carried    out   bv   officials    of   the   Railway  "-"^  assumed  that  the   state   is  to   have  no   power   of  working. 

Clearing  House  will  be  dispensed  with.  Not  only  will  the  grouping  of  the  railways  result  m  a  sav- 
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Of  her  Railways  - 


North  Eastern  and  Central  Si/stem:  North  lYestern  and  t^idfand  St/^tem:  South  Western  and  South  Coast  SysMm: 
OreatCentral,    Oreat  Eastern,                       L.  and N.W.,  Midland,   Lancs.  L.  and S.W.,    L.  B.  and S.C., 

Oreat  Northern  and  North  and  ibrks,  and  Uarth  and  S.  £.  and  C. 

Eastern   f?aiiivays.  -Sfaffordshire Rai/wat/5.  Railways. 

^•Ifroducecl  bif  Permission  of  the 

/fai/ivotf  Clearing  ffotJse 


Western  and  Wales  System: 

Oreat  iYestem,  Cambrian  and 

Sooth  tVales  Raifvrays. 


The  English  Railways  Showing  Their  Suggested  Consolidation  Into  Four  Main  Systems 
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ing  in  iDiincction  witli  tlu'  expenses  of  adminislralion,  l)ut 
also  in  tiio  cost  of  sujji'rvision  of  traffic  operation  and  the 
maintenance  of  way  and  works,  as  it  will  Ik-  possible  to  co- 
ordinate to  an  un])recedcntcil  extent  the  work  and  resjjonsi- 
bilitics  of  the  many  divisional  officers.  It  is  known  that  the 
government  has  consulteil  the  railway  companies  in  this  new 
scheme  of  development,  and  they  have  received  considerable 


make  this  change,  llie  same  part>  arc  ri(|iiircd  as  for  the  clam- 
.sliell  machine,  witli  the  addition  of  the  hook. 

To  use  this  e<iuipment  with  a  draj^line  bucket  the  .same 
changes  arc  required  with  the  exception  that  the  tag  line  and 
trolley  is  not  necessary  and  a  fairlead,  drag-bucket  and  rope 
must  be  ordered.  J'he  oO-B  dragline  sui)ersedes  the  Class  7 
Bucyrus  dragline  excavator.    It  carries  a  1-cu.  yd.  bucket  on 


Total  PaidUp 

Kailway    Coiii|iaiiy  Capital    (1912) 

£ 
North    Kastcrn    &    Central    .Syitciii: 

Great   Central    53,498,280 

Great    Eastern    54,435,194 

Great    Northern     59,657,799 

North   KaMern    80,889,532 

Total     248,480,805 

North  Western  &  Midland  System: 

London   &   North   Western 125,053,447 

Midland     203,722,343 

l.anc:ister   &   Yorkshire 70,462,618 

North   Staffordshire    10,928,123 

Total    410,166,525 

South  Western  &  South  Coast  System: 

London  S:   South   Western 56,481,682 

London,    lirigh.  &   So.   Coast 29,431,243 

So.   Eastern  &  Chatham 63,512,148 

Total     149,425,073 

Western  &  Wales  System: 

Great    Western    99,086,455 

Cambrian     6,532,952 

Alexandra  D.  &  R 3,261,787 

Barry     6,323,559 

Brecon    &    Merthvr 2,085,463 

Cardiff    6,333,300 

Neath  &   Brecon 1,337,653 

Rhymney     2,804,218 

Taff   Vale    9,821,469 

Total    137,586,856 

Gross  Total    945,659,259 

•Figures  not  available. 


INCIPAL  RAILWAYS  TO 

BE  GROUPED. 

Net  Revenue 

(1912) 

£ 

Ordinary 

Stock   Div. 

(1912) 

£ 

Mileage 

Loco- 
motives 

Kassengcr 
Cars 

Freight 
Cars 

1.732,356 
1,965,286 
2,217,194 
3,841,425 

2.5' 
3.58 
6.00 

816 
1,217 
1,005 
1,734 

1,352 
1,284 
1,357 
2,007 

2,691 
5,748 
3,537 
4,594 

33,753 
29,975 
38,374 
116,694 

9,756,261 

3.87 

4,772 

6,C0O 

16,570 

218,796 

5,803,579 

5,515,104 

2,435,371 

390,463 

6.5 
3.19 
4.125 
4.375 

1,941 

2,134 

597 

227 

3,204 

3,020 

1,601 

192 

9,621 

6,827 

4,398 

508 

82,109 

118,956 

34.021 

6,097 

14,144,517 

4.33 

4.899 

8,017 

21,354 

241,183 

1,929,755 
1,428,948 
1,935,643 

S.37S 

5.00 

3.81 

981 
480 
647 

948 

611 
721 

4,625 
2,917 
3,945 

14,886 
9,736 
11,110 

5,294,346 

3.63 

2,108 

2,380 

11,487 

35,792 

4,961,872 
123,450 
70,659 

271,467 
43,729 

167,566 
40,160 

142,584 

372,064 

5.625 

7.  no 

1.38 

8.7S~ 
3.75 

3,008 

230 

9 

45 

62 

14 

40 

62 

124 

3,212 
98 

148 

so- 
las 

251 

8,431 
342 

184 

5 

* 

141 
317 

78,416 
2,229 

1,564 

1,746 

1,047 
2,296 

6,193,550 
35,388,674 

4.94 
4.21 

3,594 
15,373 

3,864 
20,261 

9.420 
58,831 

16,688 
512,459 

assistance  from  at  least  one  well-known  general  manager, 
who  for  years  has  been  an  advocate  of  a  fair  system  of  com- 
bination from  which  the  railways,  the  traders  and  the  pub- 
lic stand  to  derive  full  benefit. 


New  General  Utility  Revolving  Shovel 

ANEW  REVOLVING  SHOVEL  has  been  introduced  which  is 
intended  to  serve  as  a  universal  machine,  inasmuch 
as  it  may  be  used  as  a  revolving  shovel,  or — with  the 
addition  of  a  few  extra  parts — as  a  dragline  excavator,  a 
clam-shell  excavator,  a  locorqotive  crane,  a  sewer  shovel,  or — 
with  a  long  boom  and  dippei  sticks — for  work  requiring  un- 
usually high  lifts.  It  is  being  placed  on  the  market  by  the 
Bucyrus  Company,  South  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  under  the  name 
30-B  and  it  will  supersede  the  18-B,  J^-cu.  yd.  revolving 
shovel  manufactured  by  that  firm. 

As  a  revolving  shovel  the  machine  carries  a  1-cu.  yd.  dip- 
per (struck  measure).  When  heaped  up,  the  capacity  is 
about  l}i  cu.  yd.  Its  truck  frame  is  so  designed  that  it  will 
accommodate  caterpillar  traction,  traction  wheels  or  railroad 
trucks  of  any  gage  from  3  ft.  3  in.  to  5  ft.,  these  three  mount- 
ings being  interchangeable.  Such  a  change  can  be  made  in 
the  field  at  small  expense.  The  working  weight  of  the  30-B 
shovel  on  caterpillars  is  about  34  tons;  on  traction  wheels, 
31  tons,  and  on  railroad  trucks,  293-2  tons. 

The  30-B  will  carry  a  1-cu.  yd.  clam-shell  bucket  with 
a  35-ft.  boom  or  a  54-cu.  yd.  clam  shell  bucket  with  a  40-ft. 
boom.  The  changes  required  in  this  installation  include  an 
additional  drum  on  the  main  hoist  shaft  with  the  necessary 
brake  clutch,  thrust  cylinder  and  operating  levers,  additional 
ropes,  boom,  bucket,  tag  line  and  trolley,  and  are  readily 
made.  As  a  crane  the  30-B  has  a  capacity  of  9^  tons  at  a 
20-ft.  radius  when  mounted  on  caterpillars  and  9  tons  at  the 
same  radius  when  mounted  on  trucks  or  traction  wheels.     To 


a  35-ft.  boom,  or  a  ■>4-cu.  yd.  bucket  on  a  40-ft.  boom.  The 
caterpillar  mounting  is  recommended,  but  other  types  may  be 
used  if  conditions  require.  It  often  happens  that  the  work 
requires  an  exceptionally  high  lift,  as  for  loading  wagons 
from  deep  excavation  or  for  special  work.  To  fulfill  this 
demand  a  26-ft.  boom  and  17-ft.  handle  may  be  purchased. 


In   Use  as  a   Revolving   Shovel  with   Caterpillar   Tractor 

In  the  30-B  caterpillar  the  use  of  chains  in  the  driving 
mechanism  has  been  completely  eliminated.  Instead,  driv- 
ing is  accomplished  through  direct  gearing.  The  treads  are 
entirely  of  cast  steel  with  a  large,  smooth  bearing  surface,  en- 
abling the  machine  to  travel  over  city  streets,  pavements  and 
finished  roads,  without  any  danger  of  damaging  the  road  sur- 
face and  allowing  extensive  operation  over  rough  ground 
without  the  continual  necessitv  of  renewing  the  treads. 
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Green  for  "Proceed"  is  now  the  night  color  in  fixed  signals 
on  the  Philadelphia  &  Reading,  an  order  abolishing  the  use 
of  white  lights  in  these  signals  having  gone  into  effect  on 
May  1. 

The  Railroad  Employees'  Department  (Division  No.  2)  of 
the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  is  holding  its  second  bi- 
ennial convention  at  Scranton,  Pa.,  about  200  delegates  be- 
ing present. 

Harry  Rogers  and  Sidney  Schroeder,  flying  in  an  H  S  2-L 
flying  boat,  made  the  trip  from  Miami,  Fla.,  to  New  York 
City,  about  1,300  miles,  on  Friday,  April  30,  in  15  hours,  35 
minutes.  The  trip  was  begun  at  3  a.  m.  and  was  made  with 
onlj^  one  stop. 

The  Bureau  of  Valuation  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission held  an  informal  meeting  with  representatives  of 
carriers  at  Chicago  on  April  29  and  30.  Engineers  from  roads 
in  all  sections  of  the  country  were  present  to  discuss  the 
progress  made  by  the  Bureau  in  the  preparation  of  valuation 
reports. 

The  United  States  Supreme  Court  on  May  3  affirmed  the 
decision  of  the  federal  court  for  the  district  of  North  Da- 
kota which  granted  a  preliminary  injunction  to  prevent  the 
enforcement  of  a  North  Dakota  law  levying  an  excise  tax 
upon  mileage  of  trunk  line  railroads  operating  into  and 
through  the  state. 

Fruit  to  the  extent  of  several  hundred  tons  was  dumped  in 
the  ocean,  off  New  York,  on  April  30,  because  it  had  been 
spoiled  by  age;  this  not  because  of  the  freight  blockade,  but, 
according  to  the  newspaper  statements,  because  shippers  in 
Cuba  had  sent  it  to  New  York  to  be  held  for  higher  prices — 
and  it  was  held  too  long. 

The  Industrial  Relations  Association  of  America  will  hold 
its  second  annual  convention  on  May  19,  20  and  21,  in  the 
Auditorium  theatre,  Chicago.  Representatives  of  numetous 
industries  throughout  the  country  will  address  the  meetings 
upon  a  variety  of  subjects  relative  to  labor  and  industry.  A 
sectional  dinner  meeting  for  railroad  men  will  be  held  on 
May  20. 

An  appropriation  of  $4,693,100  for  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1921,  was 
recommended  by  the  House  Committee  on  Appropriations 
in  reporting  the  Sundry  Civil  bill  on  April  29.  This  repre- 
sents a  reduction  of  $651,504  under  the  appropriation  for  1920 
because  of  the  reduction  of  valuation  work;  and  the  total  is 
$222,400  less  than  the  commission  asked  for. 

Western  exhibitors  at  the  June  mechanical  conventions  at 
Atlantic  City,  who  have  been  apprehensive  of  their  ability 
to  move  their  exhibits  from  Chicago  to  Atlantic  City  in  time 
for  the  opening  of  the  convention  have  been  urged  by  George 
R.  Carr,  president  of  the  Railway  Supply  Manufacturers' 
Association,  to  deliver  their  exhibits  at  the  Polk  street  ter- 
minal of  the  Pennsylvania,  at  Chicago.  By  this  they  will 
expedite  the  movement  of  these  materials. 

Hon.  Miles  Poindexter,  Senator  from  the  State  of  Wash- 
ington, has  abandoned  a  speaking  tour  in  the  interest  of  his 
candidacy  for  the  presidential  nomination  to  return  to  Wash- 
ington city  and  hold  hearings  on  his  so-called  "anti-strike" 
bill.  Senator  Poindexter  was  appointed  chairman  of  a  sub- 
committee of  the  Senate  committee  on  interstate  commerce 
to  consider  the  bill  and  he  has  announced  that  there  is  a 
prospect  of  early  action  by  the  committee  on  it. 

Failure  on  the  part  of  a  night  operator  to  deliver  a  second 
order  regarding  the  passing  of  two  passenger  trains  on  the 


Chicago  &  North  Western  resulted  in  a  head-on  collision 
near  Lamberton,  Minn.,  on  April  29.  As  a  result  of  the 
wreck  three  of  the  crew  and  two  passengers  on  east  bound 
train.  No.  516,  were  killed.  Orders  were  first  given  out  that 
the  two  trains  should  pass  at  Sanborn,  Minn.,  but  later  these 
orders  were  changed  to  read  Lamberton.  This  second  order 
was  not  delivered  to  the  crew  of  train  No.  516. 

The  Mississippi  Valley  Waterways  Association,  at  a  meet- 
ing held  at  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  on  April  19,  resolved  that  trans- 
portation had  become  the  most  vital  question  before  the 
public,  that  the  railroads  had  reached  the  limit  of  their 
capacity  for  service,  and  that  the  only  means  of  relief  was 
through  the  improvement  and  use  of  our  navigable  water- 
ways. The  opinion  was  also  expressed  that  the  railroads 
of  today  do  not  look  upon  waterways  as  undesirable  com- 
petitors, but  as  a  very  necessary  ally  in  the  solution  of  the 
present  enormous  national   transportation  problems. 

Invitations  to  attend  the  exhibition  of  the  American  Rail- 
way Supply  Manufacturers'  Association  at  Atlantic  City, 
N.  J.,  during  the  conventions  of  the  Mechanical  and  of  the 
Purchase  and  Stores  Sections  of  the  American  Railroad 
Association,  from  June  9  to  June  16  inclusive,  have  been 
issued  to  a  number  of  foreign  railway  officers  and  representa- 
tives who  are  expected  to  be  in  the  United  States  at  that 
time.  If  other  foreign  railway  men  who  have  not  received 
formal  invitations  should  desire  to  visit  the  exhibit,  creden- 
tials of  identification  will  be  issued  by  George  R.  Carr,  presi- 
dent of  the  American  Railway  Supply  Manufacturers'  Asso- 
ciation, 332  South  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago. 

The  opening  for  operation  on  or  before  May  1  of  the 
Wichita  Falls,  Ranger  &  Ft.  Worth  between  Dublin,  Tex., 
and  Ranger,  has  been  announced.  Regular  service  will  be 
inaugurated  on  this  line  with  through  service  on  St.  Louis- 
San  Francisco  to  Dublin  and  on  the  Wichita  Falls,  Ranger 
&  Ft.  Worth  to  Ranger,  The  Wichita  Falls,  Ranger  &  Ft. 
Worth  is  also  constructing  lines  from  Ranger  north  to  Breck- 
enridge,  Tex.,  and  upon  the  completion  of  this  branch,  the 
Frisco  lines  will  operate  through  service  to  Dublin  on  the 
new  line  between  Ft.  Worth  and  Ranger,  according  to  the 
contract  made  by  the  Frisco  with  the  owners  of  the  new  line. 
A  large  amount  of  freight  traffic  is  expected  by  the  Frisco 
through  the  opening  up  of  the  Stevens  County  oil  fields  and 
because  of  this  development  additional  tracks  in  the  Ft. 
Worth  and  Dublin  yards  are  to  je  constructed.  A  small 
roundhouse  will  also  be  constructed  at  Dublin. 

The  United  States  Supreme  Court  on  May  3  denied  the 
petition  of  the  government  for  a  rehearing  of  the  anti-trust 
suit  against  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation.  In  this 
petition,  presented  to  the  Court  after  its  decision  ordering 
the  dissolution  of  the  Reading  coal  and  railroad  combination, 
the  government  took  the  position  that  the  decision  of  the 
court,  if  allowed  to  stand,  would  hamper  the  government  in 
its  prosecution  of  similar  cases  under  the  Siierman  anti-trust 
law.  The  petition  said  in  part:  "While  this  case  has  been 
argued  twice,  yet  a  sense  of  official  duty,  a  belief  that  the 
principal  point  involved  is  really  not  decided  by  the  majority 
opinion,  and  would  require  a  reversal,  coupled  with  the  be- 
lief of  counsel  that  the  effect  of  the  decision  is  materially  to 
change  and  restrict  a  number  of  recent  opinions  of  this  court 
construing  the  anti-trust  statutes,  and  may  seriously  affect 
other  cases  still  pending  as  well  as  the  future  enforcement 
of  those  acts,  has  convinced  counsel  for  the  United  States 
that  their  duty  requires  them  most  earnestly  to  ask  for  a 
rehearing.  It  is  most  respectfully  insisted  that  the  opinion 
fails  to  discuss  the  question  pressed  most  strongly  by  coun- 
sel, i.  e.,  that  the  corporation  itself  is  a  combination  in  re- 
straint of  trade.     Tlie  opinion  does  liold  that  the  corporation 
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did  not  achieve  a  monopoly.  That  point  arises,  however, 
under  the  second  section  of  the  Sherman  act.  The  opinion 
does  not  decide  the  question  raised  under  the  first  section, 
namely,  that  the  corporation  is  a  combination  in  restraint 
of   trade." 

The  conference  report  on  the  bill  appropriating  $300,000,000 
for  tlie  Railroad  .Administration  was  adopted  by  the  Senate 
on  May  3  and  by  the  House  on  May  4  after  the  conferees 
had  agreed  to  omit  the  Senate  amendment  intended  to  make 
explicit  provision  for  reimbursement  of  the  short  lines  re- 
linquished from  federal  control  for  any  "deficit  or  decrease" 
in  net  operating  income  for  the  federal  control  period.  The 
short  lines  had  received  a  letter  from  the  statistician  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  interpreting  the  provisions 
of  the  transportation  act  for  the  reimbursement  of  these 
lines  as  applying  only  to  those  that  had  deficits  during  the 
federal  control  period. 

Striking  Switchmen  Forfeit  Seniority  Rights 

The  last  move  in  the  strike  of  switchmen  in  the  Chicago  dis- 
trict was  made  on  May  5,  when  the  following  statement  was 
issued  on  behalf  of  the  railroads  involved: 

"In  reference  to  men  who  continue  on  strike,  it  was  explained 
that  the  individual  railway  managements,  several  days  before  the 
expiration  of  final  notices  to  return  to  work  which  were  given 
to  striking  switchmen,  mailed  letters  to  each  individual  employee 
and  posted  notices  on  bulletin  boards  informing  each  one  that 
unless  he  returned  to  work  on  or  before  the  date  mentioned,  he 
would  not  subsequently  be  taken  back  except  as  a  new  employee. 
As  to  those  men  who  thereafter  failed  to  return  to  work  at  the 
times  mentioned,  the  railways  employed  men  to  take  their  places, 
many  of  whom  moved  to  Chicago  from  other  points.  These  new 
men,  together  with  those  who  remained  loyal  to  the  service,  were 
promised  that  the  seniority  rights  tlnis  gained  over  those  on  strike 
would  be  preserved,  and  good  faith  requires  that  that  promise  be 
scrupulously  kept." 

"It  is  therefore  announced  on  behalf  of  the  railways,  there 
could  be  no  change  in  this  position  and  that,  insofar  as  positions 
were  still  open,  men  on  strike  would  generally  be  returned  to 
service  on  application,  but  without  restoration  of  former  rights." 

Conditions  in  the  Chicago  d'strict  are  improving  rapidly  with 
the  addition  of  new  men  and  the  continued  return  of  strikers, 
many  of  whom  are  re-eniering  service  with  other  roads  than  those 
for  whicli  they  have  formerly  worked.  Railway  officers  freely 
predict  that  conditions  will  be  normal  by  the  first  of  next  week, 
although  it  will  take  some  time  to  move  the  accumulation  of  in- 
bound and  outbound  freight  at  Chicago. 

Disastrous  Fire  at  Waycross. 

The  shops  of  the  Atlantic  Coast  Line  at  Waycross,  Ga., 
were  damaged  by  fire  on  the  night  of  April  8,  to  the  amount 
of  about  $500,000.  The  fire  started  in  the  car  repair  shops 
about  9  o'clock  in  the  evening  and  the  flames  were  fought 
all  night.  The  car  shops,  and  a  small  blacksmith  shop  were 
completely  destroyed,  together  with  the  combustible  por- 
tions of  200  box  cars.  About  500  men  were  thrown  out  of 
work  temporarily. 

Proposed  Amendment  to  Valuation  Act 

Senator  Cummins  on  May  3  introduced  in  the  Senate  a  bill  to 
strike  out  of  the  valuation  act  the  direction  to  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission,  which  was  involved  in  the  recent  de- 
cision of  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  Kansas  City  Southern  case, 
to  ascertain  and  report  "the  present  cost  of  condemnation  and 
damages  or  of  the  purchase  in  excess  of  original  cost  or  present 
value"  of  railroad  lands.  The  commission  had  reported  that 
this  was  impossible,  but  the  court  held  that  the  comm.ission  was 
required  to  comply  with  the  law. 

Freight  By  Automobile 

A  great  impetus  to  transportation  by  motor  truck  has  been 
given  by  the  traffic  demoralization,  following  a  severe  winter  and 
the  "outlaw"  railway  strike.  Highways  between  scores  of  cities 
are  dotted,  day  and  night,  by  "motor-cades."  New  England  and 
the  industrial   middle  west  are  conspicuous   new  patrons  of  the 


long-distance  motor  truck.  There  are  now  on  the  road,  headed 
west,  nearly  200  five-ton  trucks  in  fleets  of  20,  carrying  tire  fabrics 
to  the  Goodyear  Tire  and  Rubber  Company,  Akron,  Ohio,  in 
what  is  declared  to  be  the  biggest  truck  venture  yet  made.  The 
round  trip  takes  about  a  fortnight,  the  route  running  through 
New  Haven,  New  York  and  over  the  Lincoln  highway  by  way 
of  Philadelphia  and  Pittsburgh,  with  spare  trucks  kept  available 
in  ihe  mountains. 

These  trucks,  costing  about  one  dollar  a  mile,  and  each  in- 
sured at  $25,000  for  the  trip,  are  carrying  a  million  pounds  of 
cotton  fabric,  now  valued  at  $2.50  a  pound,  making  the  total  con- 
signment worth  about  $2,500,000.  The  fabric  is  the  product  of 
seven  mills  in  New  Bedford  and  Connecticut.  The  trucks  will 
bring  back  tires  and  rubber  heels.  Formerly  these  goods  all 
traveled  by  rail.  As  high  as  $3.25  a  pound  is  now  bid  for  the 
best  spot  Sea  Island  cotton.  The  steam  roads  were  already 
groaning  under  their  traffic  burden,  being  billions  behind  in 
proper  provision  for  serving  the  nation,  before  their  latest  trou- 
bles with  weather  and  with  labor  came  upon  them.  One  of  the 
worst  sufferers  by  the  freight  blockade  has  been  the  automobile 
industry.  But  it  may  get  a  later  compensation  in  the  opportunity 
of  self-demonstration  given  to  the  truck. — Boston  News  Bureau. 

"An   Increased   Production   Convention" 

This  is  the  name  which  has  been  given  to  the  eighth  annual 
meeting  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United  States  held 
last  week  at  Atlantic  City,  N.  J.,  and  reported  in  the  Railway 
Age  of  April  30,  page '1303;  and  the  resolutions  adopted  at  the 
close  of  the  meeting,  emphasizing  this  idea,  are  summarized  as 
follows : 

"The  country's  problems  can  be  largely  solved  through  in- 
creased production  and  economy  must  be  practiced  by  public 
authorities  and  by  every  citizen. 

"A  treaty  of  peace  should  be  put  into  effect  without  more  delay. 

"The  government  should  refrain  from  entering  any  field  of 
business  where  it  can  be  conducted  by  private  enterprise. 

"American  ideals  should  be  maintained. 

"Agricultural  organizations  should  be  taken  into  the  Chamber 
as  an  integral  part  of  business. 

"Railroad  transportation   facilities  should  be  built  up. 

"Congress  should  expedite  shipping  legislation  as  the  means  of 
giving  the  country  a  merchant  marine. 

"Adequate  appropriation  should  be  made  for  development  of 
waterways. 

"The  traction  situation   should  be  improved. 

"Pivotal  industries  should  be  protected. 

"It  is  the  duty  of  everyone  to  join  in  preventing  fire  waste. 

"It  is  imperative  that  the  War  Department  delay  no  longer  in 
making  final  disposition  of  war  plants  and  machinery. 

"Public  welfare  requires  that  immediate  Compensation  be  made 
for  war  damages. 

"Changes  in  postal  rates  without  determination  of  the  results 
on  business  enterprise  may  have  inequitable  effects. 

"A  national  budget  should  be  adopted. 

"The  Chamber  should  hold  a  referendum  on  taxation. 

"The  Chamber  opposes  a  general  cash  boims  given  to  all  men 
who  served  in  the  war  without  any  discrimination. 

"Provisio'i  should  be  made  for  supplying  populations  with  the 
necessities  of  life  in  emergencies." 

Air  Brake  Association  Meets. 

The  twenty-seventh  annual  convention  of  the  Air  Brake  As- 
sociation was  called  to  order  Tuesday  morning  at  the  Hotel 
Sherman,  Chicago,  by  the  president,  T.  F.  Lyons.  Following 
the  usual  opening  exercises,  Frank  McManamy,  manager,  de- 
partment of  equipment.  Division  of  Liquidation  of  Claims,  United 
States  Railroad  Administration,  addressed  the  convention  in- 
formally. He  made  a  number  of  suggestions  to  the  association 
for  consideration,  the  principal  one  of  which  was  the  need  for 
the  reorganization  of  air  brake  supervision  on  the  railroads  to 
include  an  expansion  of  the  number  of  supervisors  assigned 
exclusively  to  air  brake  work  and  the  need  for  special  facilities 
for  the  maintenance  of  air  brakes  at  all  terminals — not  the 
principal  terminal  only — of  each  railroad. 

Following  Mr.  McManamy's  address.  President  Lyons  deliv- 
ered his  official  address.  Badges  were  presented  to  past  presi- 
dents .\lbers,   Slattery  and  Barry,  and  other  matters  of  associa- 
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timi  |iii.siiu-ss  wcrr  taken  ii|).  TIic  cnnsidcration  of  tcilmical 
papers  :iii(l  coiniiiiltoc  rriioris  was  taken  \\\)  nt  liie  afternoon 
session.  A  full  aceotnit  of  the  proit-cdinKs  of  tlic  convention 
will  ap|i<Mr  in  a  later  i>isiie. 


February  Shows  Large  Deficit 

The  railroads  duriny;  h'ebrnary,  the  last  month  of  govern- 
ment operation,  in  spite  of  an  increase  in  freiK'ht  tonnage  of 
27  per  cent,  had  an  operating  deficit  of  $12,217,0.39,  as  com- 
pared with  a  net  operating  income  in  February,  1919,  of  $9,- 
788,655,  according  to  the  monthly  bulletin  of  revenues  and 
expenses  issued  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 
Tile  bulletin  covers  189  Class  I  roads  and  15  switching  and 
terminal  companies.  As  the  rental  guaranteed  by  tlie  gov- 
ernment is  appro.ximately  $75,000,000  a  nionih  this  represents 
a  loss  to  it  for  the  month  of  $87,000,000.  For  the  two  months 
of  the  calendar  year  the  net  operating  income  is  shown  as 
$51,959,904,  but  as  this  includes  over  $50,000,000  as  an  esti- 
mate of  back  mail  pay  the  government's  loss  for  the  two 
months  alone  was  in  the  neighborhood  of  $150,000,000.  The 
F'cbruary  figures  as  compiled  by  the  commission  are  sliown 
in  the  table. 


Kaii.road    Earnings    in 


I'ebrvarv 

Amount 


1919    AND    1920 

Per  mile  of 
road  operated 


•  234,657.57 

$243,295,875 
79,318,347 
4,171,441 
7,823,221 
8,570,129 
9,803.947 
539,725 
137,456 


51.272  $1,033 

351  338 

40  18 

50  33 


352,385,229       1,807       1,502 


274 

505 

21 

901 


231 
384 


15,043,697 

58,377 


1.430,713 
916.146 


Itiin  1920 

1.     .\vcr.igc   miles   opcr,itcd..  235,075.35 
Revenues: 

2     Freight     $298,917,221 

3.  Passenger     82,632,766 

4.  Mail     9,553,603 

5.  Express     11.683,867 

6.  Other     transportation....  10,752,614 

7.  Incidental     10,850,792 

8.  Joint    facility— Cr 654.620 

9.  Joint     facility— Dr 188.987 

10.  Ry.    op.    revenues 424,856,496 

Expenses; 

11.  Afaint.    w.iy    64,415,432 

12.  Maint.    equip 118.731,081 

13.  Traffic      4,970,805 

14.  Transportation     211.889,157 

15.  Misc.     operations 4.390,258 

16.  General      10,962,274 

17.  Transportation       for       in- 

vestment—Cr 355.970 

18.  Ry.    op.    expenses 415.003.037 

19.  Net  revenue  from  r.  op..  9,853,459 

20.  Railway       tax       accruals 

(cxcl.    "war    taxes")..  17,676,394 

21.  X'ncoUectible     101.337 

22.  Ry.    op.    income *7, 924,272 

23.  Eq\iip't    rents     (Dr.  Pal.)  2,716,270 

24.  Joint   fac.    rent  (Dr.  Bal.)  1.577,097 

25.  Net  of  items  22,  23.  24..  •12.217,639 

26.  Per    cent    exps 97.68 

*Debit   item. 


Shippers'  Calls  for  Cars 

A  delegation  of  representatives  of  farmers'  organizations,  grain 
shippers  and  commercial  bodies  from  western  states  appeared 
before  the  Senate  and  House  committees  on  interstate  commerce 
at  Washington  this  week  to  describe  the  serious  conditions  which 
they  said  would  result  unless  steps  are  taken  to  increase  the  car 
supply.  They  urged  that  Congress  increase  the  revolving  fund 
recently  appropriated  from  $300,000,000  to  $600,000,000  in  order 
that  increased  loans  might  be  made  to  the  railroads  for  the  pur- 
pose of  buying  cars.  Senator  Cummins  asked  some  of  the  rail- 
way executives  to  appear  before  his  committee  on  Thursday  and 
announced  his  intention  of  calling  in  representatives  of  the  in- 
vestment bankers  later.  On  Wednesday  the  delegation  also  held 
a  conference  with  members  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission and  asked  for  orders  that  cars  be  returned  to  the  west- 
ern roads  and  that  they  be  allowed  to  retain  100  per  cent  of 
their  ownership. 

J.  W.  Shorthill,  of  Omaha,  chairman  of  the  delegation,  said 
the  shortage  of  cars  was  tying  up  the  business  of  the  country, 
creating  increased  business  expenses  and  causing  prices  of  com- 
modities to  go  higher  than  was  necessary. 
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C;.  1''.  I'Avc,  representing  the  Mintieapolis  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, said  inillions  of  bushels  of  wheat  were  tied  up  in  the 
northwest  because  of  the  lack  of  cars  and  that  unless  this  grain 
could  b«  moved  the  banks  could  not  Imancc  the  new  crop  of 
wheat.  He  said  that  every  pressure  had  been  brought  to  bear 
on  the  car  service  commission  in  the  last  60  days,  but  without 
result.  He  declared  it  was  impossible  to  convey  the  seriousness 
of  the  situation.  He  said  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
would  be  asked  to  issue  an  order  requiring  box  cars  to  be  re- 
turned to  owning  lines. 

If  all  of  the  appropriation  were  used  for  new  cars,  it  would 
not  buy  more  than  100,000  and  the  needs  were  four  times  as 
great  as  that. 

K.  E.  Lawrence,  secretary  of  the  Farmers'  Co-operative  Grain 
Dealers'  .Association  of  Kansas,  told  of  conditions  in  Kansas 
where  he  said  that  grain  elevators  could  not  get  cars  to  move 
grain. 

C.  M.  Reed,  mcmlKT  of  the  Court  of  Industrial  Relations  of 
Kansas,  said  that  bccaiis(^  of  lack  of  cars  the  excess  of  grain  on 
hand  as  of  April  17,  over  normal,  was  28,524,(XX)  bushels.  There 
were  21,934,000  bushels  of  wheat  on  hand  on  farms  and  in  coun- 
try elevators  of  that  date  as  against  5,000,000  bushels,  the  normal 
amount  for  that  time  of  the  year.  He  said  because  of  the  in- 
ability to  move  the  grain  crop  many  state  banks  had  taken  up 
farmers'  notes  far  in  excess  of  the  amount  permitted  by  the  laws 
of  the  state,  but  that  if  such  action  had  not  been  taken  the  state 
would  have  faced  disaster.  He  said  that  in  the  last  eight  months 
no  flour  mill  in  the  slate  had  been  able  to  operate  full  time,  be-- 
cause  they  could  not  get  cars.  Mr.  Reed  said  he  did  not  agree 
that  an  order  should  be  made  requiring  100  per  cent  ownership 
on  line,  but  that  he  favored  pooling  of  cars  as  the  method  of 
meeting  the  present  situation. 

A.  Sykes,  of  Ida  Grove,  la.,  speaking  for  live  stock  raisers, 
declared  that  unless  provision  were  made  for  adequate  transpor- 
tation facilities  for  the  shipment  of  live  stock  the  farmers  in  the 
middle  west  would  simply  quit  raising  cittle  and  hogs;  they 
would  not  stand  the  losses  incurred  by  the  lack  of  cars  at  the 
time  when  the  livestock  must  be  shipped.  The  producers  of  the 
middle  west  would  gladly  pay  increased  taxes  necessary  to  pro- 
vide adequate  transportation  facilities;  they  would  rather  do 
that  than  suffer  the  losses  due  to  lack  of  cars.  He  pointed  out 
that  at  present  $100,000,000  worth  of  meat  products  on  the  farms 
m  Iowa  is  delayed  in  moving  to  market  because  of  the  car 
shortage. 

Commissioners  Clark,  Atchison,  Hall  and  Daniels  heard  the 
farmers'  appeal.  Chairman  Clark  said  it  would  give  the  commis- 
sion genuine  satisfaction  if  it  could  grant  the  relief  sought  and 
that  the  commission  would  do  everything  within  its  power  to 
correct  the  situation.  However,  he  added,  the  commission  was 
not  making  any  definite  promises  in  the  matter  because  it  did 
not  know  what  new  conditions  might  develop. 

A.  G.  Gutheim,  member  of  the  commission  Car  Service  of 
the  American  Railroad  Association,  was  present  at  the  confer- 
ence at  the  request  of  the  commission.  He  said  the  process  of 
getting  cars  back  to  the  owning  lines  would  take  months  and  not 
weeks.  The  situation  'as  to  grain  and  livestock  cars  was  disap- 
pointing and  he  sympathized  with  the  grain  and  livestock  inter- 
ests. Every  eflfort  was  being  made  to  correct  existing  conditions. 
While  there  was  a  surplus  of  box  cars  in  the  east,  it  was  equally 
true  that  there  was  a  surplus  of  coal  cars  in  the  west,  and  the 
situation  as  to  coal  cars  was  just  as  serious  as  that  with  respect 
to  grain  and  livestock  cars. 


Government    Operation    of    Telegraph    and 

Telephone    Wires    Cost    $14,000,000 

Operation  of  the  telegraph  and  telephone  companies  dur- 
ing the  war  cost  the  government  $14,005,565,  Postmaster 
General  Burleson  informed  Congress  on  May  4  in  asking  an 
appropriation  of  that  amount  to  liquidate  the  affairs  of  the 
federal   wire  administration. 

Mr.  Burleson  said  that  no  loss  w-ould  have  been  suflfered 
had  the  government  retained  operation  of  the  lines  "a  few 
months  longer"  or  had  rate  increases  not  been  temporarily 
halted  by  court  injunction.  "The  deficit,"  wrote  Mr.  Burleson, 
"is  the  outcome  of  operations  involving  gross  revenues  of 
over  $600,000,000,  and  therefore  represents  less  than  2}/2  per 
cent  of  the  total  gross  revenues." 
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The  Air  Brake  Appliance  Association   Exhibit 

The  exhibits  of  the  Air  Brake  AppHance  Association  during 
the  Air  Brake  Association  conveniion  held  at  the  Sherman  Hotel, 
Chicago,  this  week,  occupy  the  entire  space  available.  The  fol- 
lowing is  a  list  of  the  companies  exhibiting,  with  the  names  of 
the  representatives  at  the  booths  and  the  products  on  display: 

American  Drake  Shoe  &  I'oiindry  Co. — Diamond  S.  brake  shoes.  Kcp- 
resented  by  L.   K.   Dewey.  R.   S.   Stewart,  J.  W.  Waters  and  C.   F.   Weil. 

Ashton  Valve  Company.  Boston,  Mass. — Gages,  gage  testers  and  safety 
valves,  portable  boiler  test  pump,  inspectors'  testing  and  proving  outfit. 
Represented  by  J.   W.   Motherwell   and   T.   F.   Gettrust. 

Barco  Manufacturing  Company,  Chicago,  111. — Metallic  engine-tender  air, 
steam,  oil  and  water  connections,  air  reservoir  and  pump  and  distributing 
valve  joint  connections,  metallic  car  steam  heat  connections,  automatic 
smoke  box  blower  fitting,  loose  bolt  cross-head  and  shoes,  terminal  metallic 
steam  heating  and  air  testing  sets.  Represented  by  F.  N.  Bard  and  C.  L. 
Mellor. 

Boss  Nut  Co.,  Chicago. — Exhibiting  Lock  nuts  and  bolts  and  rivets. 
Represented  by  J.  A.   MacLean.  J.   W.   Fogg  and   .\.   W.   MacLean. 

Broschart  Treadless  Pipe  Coupling  Company.  Trenton,  Mo. — Emergency 
train-line    repair    coupling.      Represented    by    J.    L.    liroschart. 

Cliicago  Railway  Equipment  Company,  Chicago.  111. — Brake  beam  sup- 
ports, and  moving  picture  of  brake  beams^  their  :nanufacture  and  use. 
Represented  by  E.   G.   Busse  and  E.   A.   LeHeau. 

Crane  Co.,  Chicago. — Railroad  unions  and  union  fittings  for  air  brake 
equipment.     Represented  by  F.  W.    Venton  and  Chas.   Ammison. 

Detroit  Lubricator  Company,  Detroit,  Mich. — Lubricators  and  flange  oiler. 
Represented   by   A.    G.    Machesney. 

Dixon  Crucible  Company.  Joseph,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. — Graphite  and 
graphite  products  for  railroad  service.  Represented  by  L.  H.  Snyder,  Wm. 
Ernst  and  J.  E.  Simpson. 

Edna  Brass  Manufacturing  Company,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. — Lubricators,  in- 
jectors and  boiler  checks,  including  U.  S.  R.  A.  standard  locomotive  appli- 
ances.    Represented  by  E.  O.  Corey  and  H.  A.  Glenn. 

J.  B.  Ford  Co.,  Wyandotte.  Mich. — Metal  cleaner  for  removing  oils 
and  greases.  Represented  by  H.  J.  Wilwerth,  George  Lawrence  and  A.  O. 
Gilbertson. 

Garlock  Packing  Company,  Palmyra,  N.  Y. — ,\ir  brake  gaskets,  air  pump 
throttle,  cab  cock  and  reverse  gear  packing  and  spiral  packing.  Repre- 
sented by  W.  G.  Cook. 

Gustin-Bacon  Mfg.  Co.,  Kansas  City.  Mo. — Brake  cylinder  lubricant 
and  air  pump  strainer.  Represented  by  John  W.  Foyle,  Fred  C.  Fuller, 
E.    A.    Emery,    Fred   Spccr  and  James    S.    Hearons. 

Johns-Manville  Company,  II.  W.,  New  York. — Air  pump,  throttle  and 
brake  cylinder  packing  and  packin.g  cups  and  expander  rings.  Represented 
by  J.  E.  Meek,  C.  E.  Murphy,  Fred  Home.  G.  Christenson,  L.  S.  Wilbur. 
J.   C.   Younglove,   P.   C.   Jacobs,  P.   R.   Austin   and  Walter  Stewart. 

Leslie  Company,  The,  Lyndhurst,  N.  J. — Steam  heat  regulators  and  remov- 
able injector  coupling  nuts.      Represented  by  S.    I.   Leslie  and  J.   J.   Cizek. 

Manning.  Maxwell  &  Moore,  Inc..  New  York  City. — .'Vshcroft  gages. 
Consolidated  safety  valves,  Hancock  inspirator  equipment.  Represented  by 
C.   L.   Brown   and  James   Briscoe. 

Nathan  Manufacturing  Company,  New  York. — Injectors,  lubricators, 
boiler  check,  gage  cocks,  non-lifting  coal  sprinkler.  Represented  by  W. 
E.  Brumble,  Richard  Welch,  W.  R.  Walsh  and  F.  C.  Davern. 

New  York  Air  Brake  Co.,  New  York  City.-  -Represented  by  C.  P. 
Lovell,  L.  W.  Sawyer,  Jas.  A.  Hicks,  Geo.  Kleifges,  Wm.  Owens  and 
N.   .\.   Campbell. 

New  York  &  New  Jersey  Lubricant  Company,  New  York.- — Non-fluid-oil 
brake  cylinder  lubricant  and  N.  F.  O.  triple  valve  lubricant.  Represented 
by  J.  H.   Bennis  and  F.   J.   Barnes. 

Ohio  Injector  Company,  Chicago,  111. — Injectors,  non-lifting  injectors, 
lubricators,  flange  oilers,  automatic  drifting  valves,  waterglass  protectors, 
boiler  checks  and  feed  hose  strainers.  Represented  by  A.  C.  Beckwith 
and  W.   S.  Furry. 

Fyle-National  Co.,  Chicago. — K-2  turbo  generator,  combined  white  and 
red  electric  back  up  lamp,  white  back  up  lamp  and  18-in.  standard  incan- 
descent headlight.  Represented  by  Wni.  Miller.  Crawford  McGinnis  and 
J.  Will  Johnson. 

Railway  Devices  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. — Spiral  pipe  clamps  and  angle 
cock   holder.     Represented  by   Roland  M.   Hoerr. 

Railway  Review,  Chicago. — Represented  by  L.  U.  Lozier  and  J.  M. 
Lammedee. 

Sargent  Co..  Chicago. — Exhibiting  Gage  cod 
Sargent  safety  water  gages.  Reflex  water  gages 
resented  by  Geo.   S.   Garren. 

Simmons-Boardman  Publishing  Company,  New  York — Railway  Age  and 
Railway  Mechanical  Engineer.  Represented  by  C.  B.  Peck  and  J.  M. 
Rutherford. 

Sunbeam  Electric  Mfg.  Co.,  Evansville,  Ind. — Turbo  generator,  head- 
light and  accessories.     Represented  by  C.   E.  Kinnaw  and  H.  A.  Varney. 

U.  S.  Metallic  Packing  Company,  Philadelphia,  Pa.— King  type  air  pump 
packing.     Represented  by  M.  B.  Brewster,  H.   E.   Hyslop  and  L.   B.  Miller. 

Guilford  S.  Wood,  Chicago.— Hose  protectors.  Represented  by  Robert 
I.  Lillie. 

Anchor  Packing  Company,  Chicago. — Packing.  Represented  by  John  P. 
Landreth. 

Duff   -Manufacturing  Company. — Jacks.     Represented  by  C.   N.   Thulin. 

Galena  Signal  Oil  Company,  Franklin.  Pa.— Represented  by  Geo.  W. 
Buckpitt. 

Gould  Coupler  Company,  New  York  City.— Gould  universal  automatic 
brake   slack   adjuster.      Represented   by   William    H.    Sauvage. 


water    glass    protectors, 
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Xew  York  Belting  &  Packing  Company,  New  York. — Represented  by  L.  F. 
Purtill. 

Wm.   Sellers  &  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. — Represented  by  J.  R.  New. 

United  States  Rubber  Company,  New  York. — Mechanical  Goods  Division. 
.'\ir  brake  hose,  pneumatic  tool  hose,  gaskets  and  packings.  Represented 
by  C.   S.   Prosser. 

Wcstinghouse  Air  Brake  Company,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. -^Universal  valve,  sec- 
tional 116  brake  valve  with  collapsible  equalizing  j)iston,  angle  cock  witii 
side  vent,  No.  4  brake  pipe  vent  valve  and  auxiliary  devices  governor. 
Represented  by  J.  B.  Wright,  F.  II.  Parke,  A.  L.  Berghane,  E.  H.  Dewson, 
H.  H.  Burns,  F.  B.  Johnson,  J.  S.  Y.  Fralich,  K.  Weaver,  A.  G.  Houston, 
R.  E.  Miller,  L.  M.  Carlton,  L.  Wilcox,  F.  W.  Nagle,  T.  L.  Burton,  A.  B. 
Brown,  C.  C.  Farmer,  F.  B.  Farmer,  H.  A.  Wahlert,  C.  D.  Foltz,  O.  W. 
Dudley,  T.  II.  Thomas,  H.  Orchard,  T.  W.  Newburn,  John  Henry,  J.  C. 
McClune,  J.  W.  Read,  M.  O.   Davis,  John  Hume  and  Charles  McVinstoy. 


Meetings  and  Conventions 

The   following   list  gives  names   of  secretaries,   dates  of  next  or  regular 
meetings  and  places  of  meetings: 

Air  Brake  Association. — F.  M.  Nellis,  Room  3014,  163  Broadway,  New 
York  City.     Next  convention.  May  4-7,  Hotel   Sherman,  Chicago. 

American  Association  of  Demurrage  Officers. — F.  A.  Pontious,  Super- 
visor of  Demurrage  and  Storage,  C.  &  N.  W.  Ry.,  Chicago. 

American  Associ.\tion  of  Dining  Car  Superintendents. — S.  W.  Derr, 
C.   R.   R.   of  N.   J.,   Philadelphia,   Pa. 

American  Association  of  Freight  .A.gents. — R.  O.  Wells,  Illinois  Central, 
Chicago.      Next   annual   meeting,   June    15,    1920,    Minneapolis,   Minn. 

American  Association  of  General  Bagg-\ge  Agents. — E.  L.  Duncan, 
C.  &  E.  I.  R.  R.,  332   South  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago. 

American  Associ.'.tion  of  Passenger  Traffic  Officers. — W.  C.  Hope, 
C.  R.  R.  of  N.  J.,  143  Liberty  St..  New  York. 

American  -Association  of  Railroad  Superintendents. — J.  Rothschild,  Union 
Station,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

American  Electric  Railway  Association. — E.  B.  Burritt,  8  W.  40th  St., 
New   York. 

American  Electric  Railway  Manufacturers'  Association. — C.  F.  J.  Dell, 

50   E.   42nd   St.,   New  York. 
American    Railroad   Master   Tinners',    Coppersmiths'    and    Pipe   Fitters' 

Association.— Otto  E.  Schlinck,  185  W.  5th  St.,  Peru,  Ind. 
American    Railroad    .'\ssociation. — J.    E.    Fairbanks,    75    Chuch    St.,    New 

York: 
Section  I,  Operating  (including  former  activities  of  Association  of  Rail- 
way Telegraph  Superintendents). — W.  J.  Fripp  (chairman),  N.  Y.  C. 

R.    R.,   New  York,   N.    Y. 

Telegraph  and  Telephone  Division. — J.  F.  Caskey  (chairman),  Supt. 
of  Telegraph,   Lehigh   Valley. 
Section    II,    Engineering. — E.    H.    Fritch,    431     South     Dearborn     St., 

Chicago. 

Signal   Division.— H.  S.   Balliet,  75  Church  St.,   New  York. 
Section    III,    Mechanical    (including    former    activities    of    Master    Car 

Builders'    and    Master    Mechanics'    Association).- — V.    R.    Hawthorne, 

431   South  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago.     Next  convention,  June  9-16,   1920, 

Atlantic    City,    N.    J. 
Section  IV,  Traffic. — Robert  C.  Wright  (chairman).  Assistant  Director, 

Division  of  Traffic,  U    S.   R.   A.,  Washington,   D.   C. 
Section   V,    Transportation    (including    former   activities    of   Association 
of    Transi)ortation    and    Car    Accounting    Officials. — E.    J.     Pearson 

(chairman).  Federal  Manager,  N.  Y.,  N.  H.  &  H.  R.  R.,  New  Haven, 

Conn. 
Section   VI,   Purchases  and  Stores   (including  former  activities  of  Rail- 
way   Storekeepers'    Association). — J.    P.    Murphy,    N.    Y.    C.    R.    R., 

Collinwood,   Ohio.     First  annual  meeting,  June   14-16,   1920,   Atlantic 

City,   N.  J. 
Section   Vil,   Freight  Claims  (including  former  activities  of  the  Freight 

Claim  Association). — Lewis  Pilcher,  431   South  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago. 
American  Railway  Bridge  and  Building  Association. — C.  A.  Lichty,  C.  & 

N.    W.    Ry.,    319    N.    Waller   Ave.,    Austin    Station,    Chicago.       Next 

convention,    October   26-28,    1920,   Atlanta,   Ga. 
American     Railway     Engineering    Association. — (Works     in    co-operation 

with  the  American   Railroad  .'Association,  Section  II.)      E.   H.  Fritch, 

431   South   Dearborn  St.,   Chicago. 
American  Railway  Master  Mechanics'  Association. — (See  American  Rail- 
road  Association,    Section   III,    Mechanical.) 
American  Railway  Perishable  Freight  Association. — E.    F.    McPike,  135 

E.   llth  Place,  Qiicago.     Regular  meetings,  2nd  Wednesday  in  March 

and  .September. 
American   Railway   Tool  Foremen's  Association. — R. 

East    Marquette    Road,    Chicago. 
American    Short   Line   Railroad   Association. — T.    F. 

Trust  Bldg.,  Washington,   D.  C. 
American   Society  for  Testing  Materials. — C.  L.  Warwick,  University  of 

Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia,  Pa.    Next  annual  meeting,  June  21,  1920, 

New  Monterey  Hotel,  Asbury  Park,  N.  J. 
American   Society  of  Civil  Engineers.^CoI   H.   S.   Cracker   (acting  secre- 
tary).   Engineering    Societies   Building,    33    W.    39th    St.,    New   York. 

Regular  meetings,   1st  and  3d  Wednesday   in  month,  except  July  and 

August,  33  .W.   39th   St.,   New  York. 
American   Society   of    Mechanical  Engineers. — Calvin   W.   Rice,   29  W. 

39th  St.,  New  York. 
American  Steel  Treaters'  Society. — W.  H.  Eisenman,   154  East  Erie  St., 

Chicago. 
American    Train    Despatchers'    Association. — D.    L.    Darling,    Northern 

Pacific    Ry.,    Spokane,    Wash. 
American    Wood   Preservers'   Association. — F.    J.    Angier,    B.   &   O.,   Mt. 

Royal    Sta..    Baltimore,    Md.      Next    annual    meeting.    January    25-27, 

1921,   San  Francisco. 
Association   of  Railway   Claim   Agents. — Willis    I-I.   Failing,   C.   K.   K.   of 

N.  J.,  Jersey  City.  N.  J.     Next  meeting.  May,   1920.  Atlantic  City. 
Association    of   Railway   Electrical   Engineers. — Jos.    A.   Andreucetti,   C. 

&   N.   W.,   Room   411.   C.   &   N.   W.    Sia..  Chicago.      Semi-annual   meet- 
ing, .lune   14,   Hotel   Dennis,  Atlantic  City. 
Association  of  Railway  Executives. — Thomas  De  Witt  Cuyler  (chairman), 

61    Broadway,   New  York,  N.   Y. 
Association    of    Railway    Telegraph    Superintendents. — (See     American 

Railroad    Association.    Section    I,    Operating.) 
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Aimximimn       I      I  K  wiroHi  AiioN    ANo     Car     Alcoi'mini,     iiitkcus. — (See 

Aiiii'i  ir.iii    K.iilruad    Anauriation,    Section    V.    Traiin|ii>rtiilion.) 
IUiik;*    \mi    I'.i'iniNi;   Suri'LV    M»n'»  Amocution. — C.    K.    McVay,    Uarrett 

Ciimiuiiy.    ChicaKo. 
Canadian   Rahwav   Ci.uii, — \V.   A.   nooth,   131   Chnnoii  .St  .   Montrcnl,  Que. 
Cah    FomtMEN  s    AiiSiiriATni.N    o>    Chicago. — Aaron    Kline.    h26    North    Pine 

Ave.,  ('liitiiKO.     Regiiliir  mrrtings,  2d  Monday  in  month,  except  June, 

July  and   .Xiiniist.   New   Morrison   Hotel,   Chicago. 
Cak   Korkmens   .A.ssdciation   or   St.    I.ouis. — Thoniaa   B.   Kociicke,   Federal 

Krsrrvr     Itank     111.1^..    St.     I. (mis.     M...       Mcrlinus    tir.it      TueBday    in 

month   al   the   Amcruan    Hotel   .\nnrx,    St.    I.<iiii>. 
C»NT»At    Raiiway    Ci.iin.    -Harry    V>.    Voiight.    95    l.ilicrty    St.,    New    York. 

ReRular    meetings.    2d    Thursday    in    Novcmhrr    and     2d    Friday    in 

January,   March,   May   and   September,   Hotel   Statlcr,   BufTalo,   N.   Y. 
Ciimr    In  rnKi  iiANiiE   Car    iN.iiT.noRs'   and    Car    Imiukmkn's    Associatiun. — 

J     C.    Kcenc,   General   Car  Inspector,   W.nt.ash   K.  R..   Decatur,   III. 
CiiiBP    Interchange    Car    I n.'.pectoks'   and    (  ar    Koremkn's    Supply    Men'.s 

.\ssociATioN.-    1).    B.   Wright,   Lehon  Ci)ciipiiny,   45lh  and   Oakley  Sts., 

Cliicago. 
Cincinnati   Rmi.w\v  Ci.iid. — It    Boutet,  101   Carew   IlUlg.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
Kastekn    Kaiiroao  Association. — D.   G.    Stuart.    Washington,    I).    C. 
pREiniiT   Claim   Association. — (See  Amrriran   Railro.id  Association,  Section 

\'III.   Freinht  Claims. 

I'.tNKRAL     Sl'PERINTESDKNTS'     AsS0ri\TION     OF     CHICAGO.-     A.     M.     lUintCT.     .121 

Grand  Central  Sta.,  Chicago.  Regular  meetings,  Wednesday  preced- 
ing 3d  Friday  in  month.  Room  856,  Insurance  Exchange  Bldg., 
Chicago. 

INTIRNATIOVAL    RaILROAD    MaSTER    Bi.AC  KSM  ITHS'    ASSOCIATION. A.    L.    Wood- 

worth.    It.    S;   O.,   Lima,   Ohio. 
International   Rail\vay  Fuel  Association. — J.  G.   Crawford,   702   E.   Slst 

St.,  Chicago.     Next  annual  mooting.  May  24-27,   1920,  Hotel  Sherman, 

Chicago. 
Ikikrnational  Railway  General  Foremen's  Association. — Wm.  Hall,  1061 

W.    Wabash   Ave.,   Winona.   Minn.      Next   convention,   September   7-10, 

Hotel   Sherman,  Chicago. 
Maintenance  of  Way  Mastmh  Painters'  Association. — E.  E.  Martin.  Union 

Pacific   R.   R.,   Room   No.   19.   Union   Pacific   Bldg.,   Kansas   City.   Mn 

Next   convention.   October   5-7,    1920.    Detroit,    Mich. 
Master    Boiler    Makers'   Associ.ation. — Harry    D.    Voiipht,   95    Liberty   Si  . 

New   York.     Next   annu.-\l   meeting.   May   25-28.   Curtis   Hotel,   Minnc 

apolis,    Minn 
Ma'^ter  Car  and  Locomotive  Painters'  .\ssochtion  of  the  United  States 

and  Canada. — .\.    P.   Dane,   B.   S:   M.,   Reading,   Mass. 
Ma.<ter  Car  Builders'   .Association. — (See  American    Railroad   Association, 

Section   III,    Mechanical.) 
National   .\ssociation   of    Raiiroad  Tie   Producers.    -I.    T.    .Schaflv,    Potosi 

Tic  S    Lumber  Company.   St.    Louis,    Mo. 
Natii>nal     As.^ociation     of     Railway     and     Utilities     Commissioners. — 

Tames    B.   Walker,    49     Lafayette   St.,    New   Yorl<.      Next  convention. 

November   9.    1920,    Washington,    D     C 
National  Foreign   Trade  Council. — O.   K.  Davis,   1   Hanover  Square,  New 

York.     Next  convention.   May   12-15,   1920,   San   Francisco. 
National   Railway    Appliances   Association. — C.     W.     Kelly,    Kelly-Derby 

(io..  Peoples  Gas  Bldg.,  (Chicago. 
New   England  Railroad  Club. — W.   E.    Cide,   Jr.,   683   Atlantic  Ave.,    Bos- 
ton,   Slass.        Reprular     meetings,    2d    Tuesday      in     month,    exceptioR 

months  of  Tunc.  Tulv.  .\ueust  and  September. 
New  ^■^RK   Railroad  Club. — Harry   D.   Vought,  95   Liberty  St..   New  York. 

Repular  meeting.  3d  Friday  in  month,   except  June,  July  and  August, 

29   \V.    39th    St.,   New   York. 
Pacific   Railway  Club. — W.   S.   WoIIner,  64   Pine   St.,   San   Francisco,   Cal 

Regular    meeting    2d    Thursday    in    month,    alternately    in    San    Fran- 
cisco  and   Oakland. 
Railway  Accounting  Officers'  Association. — E.  R.  Woodson,  1116  Wood 

ward    Bldg..    Washington,    D.    C.      Next    convention.    May    12.     1920. 

Hotel  Traymore,  Atlantic  City,   N.  J. 
Railway    Business    Association. — Frank    W.    Noxon.   30   Church    St..    New- 
York. 
Railway  Club  of  Pittsburgh. — J.   D.   Conway.   515   Grandview  Ave.,   Pitts 

burgh.   Pa.      Regular   meetings.   4th   Thursday   in  month,    except  June. 

July   and    -August,    Amtricus   Club   House.    Pittsburgh,    Pa. 
Railway   Development  Association. — -D.   C.   Welty,  Missouri  Pacific   R.   R  , 

Little    Rock.   Ark. 
Railway     Electric     Supply     Manufacturers'    .Association. — J.     Scribner. 

General    Electric    Co..    Chicago.        .Annual    meeting    with    Association 

of   Railway   Electrical    Engineers 
Railway  Equipment  Manufacturers'   .As.sociation. — D.  L.  Eubank,  Galena 

Signal    Oil   Company,    Richmond.    Va. 
Railway   Fire  Protection   Association. — R.   R.  Hackett.  Baltimore  &  Ohio 

R.    R..    Baltimore,    Md. 
Raiiwav   Re.\l  Estate  .Assoclation. — R.   TT.    Morrison.   C.   &  O.,  Richmond. 

Va. 
Railway    S'gnat    .Association. — (See    American    Railroad   Association,    Sec- 
tion  II.   Signal  Division.) 
Railway  Storekeepers'  Associ.ation. — (See  American  Railroad  Association. 

Section  VI.  Purchases  and  Stores.) 
R.MLW  »y  Supply  Manufacturers'  Association. — J.  D.  Conway,  1841  Oliver 

Bldg..    Pittsburgh,    Pa.      Next    convention,    June   9-16.   Atlantic    City. 

y.  .T. 

Raiiway  Telegraph   and  Telephone   Appliance   Association. — G.   A.    Nel- 
son, Waterhury  Battery  Co.,   30  Church  St.,  New  York. 
Roadmvsters'  and  Mainten  \nce  of   Way   -Association. — P.   J.   McAndrews. 

C.  &  N.   W.   Rv..   Sterling.   T!l. 
St.  T  ouis  Railway  Clup. — B.  W.  Frauenthal.  Union  Station,  St.  T.,ouis.  Mo. 

Regular  meetings,  2d  Fridav  in  month,  except  Tune.  July  and  Ancust. 
Signal  Appliance  .Association. — F.    W.   Edmunds.   West   Nyack.   Rockland 

County,    New    York. 
Society   of    Rmlwav    Financial   Officers. — T..    W.    Cox.    1217    Commercial 

Trust    Bldg..    Philadelphia.    Pa. 
Southern    and   Southwestern   Railway   Club. — A.    J.   Merrill.   P.    O.    Box 

1205.   Atlanta.    Ga.      Regular    meetings,     3d     'Tliursday     in     January. 

March,     May,     July.     September     and     November,     Piedmont     Hotel, 

Atlanta. 
Southern  Association  of  Car  Service  Officers. — E.   W.   Sandwich.  West- 
ern  Ry.  of  Ala.,  Atlanta.  Ga. 
Supply  Association  of  .Amekican-  Railway  Tool  Foremen's  Association. — 

C.   N.   Thulin,   Duff  M.inufactxring  Company,  935   Peoples  Gas   Bldg.. 

Chicago. 
Tback   Supply  Associ.ation. — W.    C.   Kidd,   Ramapo   Iron   Works,   Hillburn. 

N.    Y. 
Traveling    Engineers'    .Association. — W'.    O.    Thompson.    N,    Y.    C.    R.    R  . 

Cleveland,    O.      Next    convention,    September    14-17.    Hotel    Sherman. 

Chicago. 
Wf=tern  Association  of  S«ort  Line  Railroads. — Clarence  M.  Oddie,  Mills 

Bldg.,    San    Francisco. 
Wf.^tern  Railway  Club. — J.  M.  Byrne,  916  W.  78th  St..  Chicago.    Regular 

meetings,  3d  Monday  in  month,  except  June,  July  and  August. 


Traffic  News 
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.\u  adv.Tncc  of  20  per  win  has  been  made  in  sleeping  car  and 
parlor  car  rates  on  the  railroads  of  Canada. 

The  Board  of  Trade  of  Newark,  N.  J.,  has  estaljlished  a  traffic' 
bureau,  the  manager  of  which  is  C.  J.  Fagg. 

The  Missouri  I'ublic  Service  Commission  has  ordered  a 
120-day  su.spension  of  the  intra-state  rate  increa.se  for  sleep- 
ing and  parlor  car  accommodations  asked  by  the  Pullman 
Company.     The  proposed  increases  are  about  20  per  cent. 

The  New  York,  Philadelphia  &  Norfolk  has  notified  shippers 
of  fruit  and  vegetables  at  Norfolk  that  it  will  take  fifty  cars  of 
their  produce  north  daily.  Congestion  and  delay  have  been 
serious  at  Norfolk  partly  on  account  of  the  railroad  strike  and 
jiartly  because  r.f  the  discontinuance  of  the  Old  Dominion  Line 
steamers. 

The  Commission  on  Car  Service,  in  a  circular  addressed  to 
tiie  railroads,  shows  that  during  the  first  IS  days  of  April 
there  was  a  slight  gain  all  along  the  line  in  the  relocation 
of  cars  to  the  home  roads.  For  the  IS-day  period  it  totalled 
8  per  cent,  or  appro.ximately  20,000  cars.  Considering  the 
retarded  circulation  due  to  the  switchmen's  strike,  this  im- 
provement is  considered  gratifying.  Some  roads  showed  a 
gain  of  from  5  to  10  per  cent  in  coal  cars.  Box  cars  do  not 
as  yet  show  the  same  tendency  to  get  to  the  home  line. 

The  New  York  State  Barge  Canal  will  be  opened  for  business 
between  Buffalo  and  Troy  on  May  10.  The  eastern  end  of  the 
canal  was  opened  on  May  1,  and  sections  as  far  west  as  Lyons 
on  May  5.  The  Merchants'  Association  of  New  York  City  has 
issued  a  circular,  for  the  information  of  merchants  and  manu- 
facturers, setting  forth  the  advantages  of  shipping  freight  west- 
ward by  the  canal.  The  canal  boats  will  take  freight  to  Bufifalo 
;'.t  SO  cents  per  100  lb.  (first  class),  as  compared  with  61.5  cents 
by  rail  all  the  way;  and  at  similar  discounts  for  the  other 
classes.  Fifth  class  is  20.5  cents,  compared  with  25  cents  by 
rail ;  by  canal  and  lake  to  Cleveland  the  first  class  is  65  cents,  as 
compared  with  80  cents  by  rail ;  to  Duluth  by  canal,  lake  and 
rail,  70  cents,  and  by  rail  all  the  way,  92.5  cents  (first  class). 
The  Inland  Marine  Corporation,  a  consolidation  of  several  com- 
panies, will  operate  this  year  on  the  canal  11  modern  cargo 
steamers  and  55  barges ;  and  has  under  construction  a  large 
number  of  boats.  The  United  States  government  (War  De- 
partment) proposes  to  operate  51  steel  barges,  20  concrete  and 
three  wooden  barges,  and  20  new  self-propelling  steel  barges 
of  350  tons'  capacity. 


Increased    Pullman    Rates    Allowed 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  having  given  considera- 
tion to  protests  against  tariflfs  filed  by  the  Pullman  Company  to 
become  efTective  May  1,  1920,  proposing  a  20  per  cent  increase 
in  fares  and  charges  for  accommodations  in  Pullman  cars,  an- 
nounced on  April  30  that  it  had  voted  not  to  suspend  the  opera- 
tion of  the  tarififs.  The  commission  by  this  action  does  not  ap- 
prove any  of  the  rates. 


Freight  Traffic  Movement  and  Car  Performance 

The  net  ton-miles  of  revenue  and  non-revenue  freight 
liandled  by  the  railroads  in  February  amounted  to  32,699,- 
143,000,  according  to  the  monthly  report  compiled  by  the 
Railroad  Administration.  This  is  an  increase  of  27  per  cent 
as  compared  with  February,  1919.  Train  miles  increased 
19.7  per  cent  and  car  miles  17.3  per  cent.  The  miles  per  car 
per  day  averaged  22.3  as  compared  with  20.2  and  the  net  ton 
miles  per  car  day  averaged  453  as  compared  with  378,  an 
increase  of  19.8  per  cent.  The  percentage  of  unserviceable 
freight  cars  was  6.5  as  compared  with  5.4. 
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Interstate  Commerce  Commission 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has  announced  a 
hearing  at  Washington  on  May  26  before  Examiner  Gerry 
on  the  question  of  2S-trip  family  commutation  ticket  fares. 

The  commission  has  issued  a  reduced  rate  order  authoriz- 
ing carriers  to  file  freight  tariffs  providing  for  changes  in 
present  rule  25,  rule  26  and  rule  28  rates,  so  as  to  restore 
their  normal  relationship  with  the  respective  basic  rates, 
i.  e.,  the  existing  second,  third  and  fourth  class  rates,  insofar 
as  said  changes  result  in  reductions. 

In  an  application  filed  in  the  ofifice  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  on  March  22,  1920,  as  supplemented  April 
24,  the  American  Railway  Express  Company  requests  the 
commission  to  issue  an  order  approving  and  authorizing  the 
consolidation  of  the  express  transportation  business  and  the 
property  devoted  to  that  business  of  the  Adams,  American, 
Wells  Fargo,  and  Southern  express  companies,  and  the  con- 
solidation of  the  said  companies  so  far  as  the  business  and 
property  are  concerned,  into  the  American  Railway  Express 
Company,  a  Delaware  corporation,  as  provided  in  the  Trans- 
portation Act.  The  commission  has  ordered  an  investigation 
which  will  be  assigned  for  hearing  at  places  and  dates  here- 
after to  be  specified. 

The  commission,  in  a  decision  in  the  cases  of  Armour 
Grain  Company  v.  Director  General,  Illinois  Central  Railroad 
Company,  et  al,  and  Minneapolis  Traffic  Association  et  al, 
V.  Director  General,  Ann  Arbor  Railroad  Company,  et  al., 
has  dismissed  complaints  that  due  to  congestion  of  grain 
elevators  consequent  upon  complainants'  inability  to  obtain, 
during  a  period  of  car  shortage,  cars  sufficient  in  number 
for  outbound  loading,  demurrage  accrued  upon  grain,  in 
carloads,  shipped  into  transit  points  on  local  billing  and  there 
held  in  cars  for  unloading  into  the  elevators,  and  that,  in  such 
circumstances,  the  rules  governing  the  assessment  of  de- 
murrage were  and  are  unreasonable  and  unduly  prejudicial. 
The  commission  held  that  such  rules  were  not  shown  to  have 
been  or  to  be  unreasonable  or  unduly  prejudicial. 

Express   Classification 

The  American  Railway  Express  Company  having  filed  a 
petition  in  the  matter  of  proposed  changes  in  official  express 
classification,  alleging  that  various  changes  in  the  classifica- 
tion are  required  to  properly  meet  present  conditions  and 
requesting  a  hearing,  the  commission  has  announced  that  hear- 
ings will  be  held  before  Examiner  F.  H.  Barclay  as  follows: 
May  17,  New  York,  N.  Y.;  May  24,  Chicago,  111,;  June  1,  Spo- 
kane. Wash. ;  June  7,  San  Francisco,  Cal. ;  June  14,  Houston,, 
Tex.;  June  21,  Atlanta,  Ga.;  June  28,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Restoration  of  Alleged  Obsolete  Rates  and  Charges 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has  authorized  all 
carriers  to  re-establish  rates  and  charges  canceled  subsequent 
to  June  24  1918,  solely  upon  the  ground  that  such  rates  and 
charges  are  obsolete,  where  it  is  found  that  traffic  is  offered 
in  such  volume  as  to  warrant  said  re-establishment,  such 
rates  being  in  most  cases  identified  by  the  following  nota- 
tion or  one  of  similar  tenor:  "These  rates  (subject  to  any 
general  advance  or  reduction  made  in  the  meantime)  to  be 
restored  by  publication  should  any  movement  thereafter  de- 
velop within  one  year  of  date  of  cancellation."  Such  reduced 
rates  or  charges  must  in  no  instance  be  higher  or  lower  than 
the  rates  or  charges  in  force  on  the  date  of  such  cancellation; 
and  the  changes  being  approved  without  formal  hearing,  such 
approval  shall  not  affect  any  subsequent  proceeding  relative 
thereto.  As  to  intrastate  rates  and  charges,  this  order  shall 
not  be  deemed  to  exempt  said  carriers  from  the  requirements 
of  any  state  law,  rule  or  regulation. 


F.    G.    Robbins 


State  Commissions 

Charles  V.  Halley,  Jr.,  has  been  appointed  Deputy  Public  Serv- 
ice Commissioner  for  the  State  of  New  York,  First  District,  suc- 
ceeding E.  J.  Glennon,  office  49  Lafayette  street,  New  York  City. 
From  1907  to  1914  Mr.  Halley  was  secretary  to  Commissioner 
Eustis. 

Personnel  of  Commissions 

F.  G.  Robins  has  been  appointed  director  of  the  new 
Bureau  of  Service  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission, 
as  noted  in  the  article  entitled  "I.   C.   C.  Creates   Bureau  of 

Service,"  on  another 
page  of  this  issue.  Mr. 
Robins  was  born  at  La 
Crosse,  Wis.,  on  Febru- 
ary 15,  1876.  He  attend- 
ed the  public  schools  at 
Minneapolis,  Minn.,  and 
the  S  h  at  tu  c  k  School, 
Fairbault,  Minn.  He  be- 
gan railroad  work  in 
1888  with  the  Minne- 
apolis, St.  Paul  &  Sault 
Ste.  Marie,  working  dur- 
ing summer  vacations  as 
messenger  and  later  as 
operator  and  r  o  d  m  a  n 
with  a  surveying  party. 
After  leaving  school  in 
1896  he  became  con- 
nected with  Kenneth, 
Hopkins  &  Co.  on  the 
Chicago  Board  of  Trade, 
and  in  1906  he  entered 
the  service  of  the  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy  as  special  car 
agent.  He  was  later  traveling  yardmaster,  assistant  trainmaster, 
trainmaster,  assistant  superintendent  and  superintendent  of  the 
same  road,  and  in  1913  he  became  superintendent  of  the  EHmira 
Corning  &  Waverly.  In  1914  he  went  to  the  Erie  and  in  1916  he 
was  appointed  general  superintendent.  In  1917  he  entered  the 
United  States  army  as  major,  and  he  was  promoted  to  lieutenant- 
colonel  as  assistant  general  manager  of  the  Transportation  Corps. 
In  1919  he  returned  to  the  erie  as  general  superintendent  at  Chi- 
cago, and  from  December.  1919,  to  the  date  of  his  appointment 
with  the  commission  he  was  manager  of  Imbrie  &  Co. 


Court  News 

Gasoline  Billed  as  Unrefined  Naphtha 

The  Gulf  Refining  Company,  tried  in  the  United  States  Dis- 
trict Court  at  Tulsa,  Okla.,  was  convicted  by  a  jury  on  April  23 
of  violation  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  law,  the  oflfense  being  the 
transportation  of  casinghead  gasoline  from  Kiefer,  Okla.,  to  Port 
Arthur,  Tex.,  billed  as  unrefined  naphtha.  Due  to  its  extremely 
volatile  character  casinghead  gasoline  must  be  handled  with  great 
care  involving  high  freight  charges,  while  unrefined  naphtha 
is  shipped  at  approximately  50  per  cent  of  the  gasoline  rate, 
the  difference  in  freight  charges  being  from  $70  to  $100  for 
each  car.  The  Gulf  Refining  Company  complied  with  the 
shipping  requirements  in  force,  insofar  as  placing  placards 
on  the  cars  was  concerned,  but  used  the  term  unrefined 
naphtha  for  the  purpose  of  taking  advantage  of  a  commodity 
rate  on  this  material.  Testimony  showed  that  the  company  had 
been  in  the  habit  of  hilling  in  this  manner  for  the  past  three 
years.  Judge  Williams  deferred  further  action  in  the  case  to  a 
later  term  of  the  court  with  the  notation  that  no  judgment  would 
be  pronounced  upon  the  finding  of  the  jury  until  that  time. 

Stepping  Off  Moving  Train 

In  view  of  section  55  of  the  New  Jersey  General  Railroad 
Law,  declaring  that  "if  any  person  shall  be  injured     . 
by  jumping  on   or   ofT  a   car  while   in   motion,   such   person 
shall  be  deemed  to  have  contributed  to  the  injury  sustained, 
and   shall   not    recover   therefor,"   the    New   Jersey    Supreme 
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Court  Imlil.s  th.ii  the  boardiiiK  or  alJKlitiiiK  from  ;i  iiioviiiK 
railroad  train  is  presumably  and  generally  a  iicKliKcnt  act 
per  sr.  and  in  order  to  n-but  lliis  presumption  it  must  appear 
that  the  passcnRcr  was,  by  the  act  of  the  defendant,  put  to 
/in  election  between  alternative  dangers,  or  that  some  situa- 
tion was  ercated  wliicli  interfered  with  his  free  agency,  and 
■was  calculated  to  create  a  confidence  that  tlie  altemin  could 
be  made  in  safety.  A  passenger  who.  as  tiie  train  slackened 
speed  and  the  trainman  called  out  "I'ark  Place,  last  stop, 
Newark,"  arose,  walked  to  the  front  of  the  car,  following  a 
passenger  ahead  of  her,  and,  finding  the  door  open,  stepped 
off  the  moving  train  in  the  belief  that  it  had  stopped,  could 
not  recover  for  injuries  suKtainod,  since  no  act  or  direction 
of  those  in  charge  of  tlie  tr.iiu  interfered  with  her  free  agency 
or  in  any  manner  diverted  her  attention,  - /rhiian  vs.  Penn- 
sylvania (N.  .1.)   in7  Atl.  -442. 

Railroad  Not  Liable  for  State  Tax  on 

Receipts  From  Distinct  Ferry  System 

The  California  Supreme  Court  holds  that  article  13,  §  14,  sub- 
division (I  of  ihe  Slate  Constitution,  providing  that  all  railroad 
companies  shall  annually  pay  a  tax  on  their  franchises,  roadways, 
rolling  stock,  "and  other  property,  or  any  part  thereof,  used  ex- 
clusively in  the  operation  of  their  business  in  the  state,"  refers 
by  the  phrases  "all  railroad  companies"  and  "other  property  or 
any  part  thereof,"  etc.,  only  to  tlie  kinds  of  business  which  are 
declared  to  be  so  taxable  in  tlie  opening  ])aragraph  of  section  14, 
and  includes  only  property  used  exclusively  in  the  operation  of 
such  business.  The  court  holds  that  the  gross  receipts  of  a  rail- 
road company  from  the  operation  of  a  ferry,  entirely  separate 
and  distinct  from  its  railroad  business  and  unconnected  there- 
wiih,  were  not  taxable  by  the  state  board  of  equalization  (at 
Sji  per  cent)  under  section  14.  The  ferry  in  question  was  the 
Southern  Pacific's  system  of  ferryboats  between  San  Francisco 
and  Oakland,  known  as  the  "Creek  Route,"  which  do  not  connect 
with  any  of  the  railroad's  lines,  nor  with  any  other  line. — 
Southern  Pacific  v.  Richardson   (Cal.)    184  Pac.  3. 

Railroad  Not  Liable  for  Remote  Damages 

The  North  Carolina  Supreme  Court  holds  that  a  woman 
who  purchased  a  ticket  and  boarded  a  train  which  would  not 
stop  at  her  destination,  so  that  she  was  compelled  to  get  off 
at  an  intermediate  station,  where  she  might  have  changed 
trains  and  been  carried  to  destination,  assuming  that  she 
had  a  cause  of  action  for  the  railroad's  failure  to  transport 
her,  could  not  recover  for  injuries  she  received  by  reason 
of  going  to  her  destination  on  a  street  car  from  the  inter- 
mediate point.  Such  damages  are  too  remote.  The  court 
said:  "The  plaintiff  reached  Greensboro  (the  intermediate 
point)  about  12  o'clock  and  left  the  train  at  the  station, 
where  there  was  a  w-aiting  room.  A  local  train  of  the  de- 
fendant left  this  point  at  2  o'clock,  and  if  she  had  taken 
it  she  would  have  reached  Terra  Cotta  (her  destination) 
about  2.11  o'clock;  but  instead  of  waiting,  and  without  making 
inquiry  of  anyone,  she  took  a  street  car  for  Pomona,  one- 
fourth  mile  from  Terra  Cotta,  which  she  reached  about  2.30 
o'clock,  and  it  is  for  injuries  on  the  street  car  and  while  walk- 
ing from  Pomona  that  she  seeks  a  recovery.  They  are  too 
remote,  and  could  not  have  been  foreseen  or  anticipated." — 
Blaylock  v.  Southern   (X.  Car.)   100  S.  E.  599. 

Employers'  Liability  Act  Decisions 

A  trackman  of  an  interstate  railroad,  injured  returning  from 
his  work  by  attempting  to  board  a  moving  freight  train,  pursuant 
to  orders  of  the  foreman,  is  engaged  in  interstate  commerce  with- 
in the  act.— Schantz  v.  Northern  Pacific  (N.  Dak.)  173  N.  W. 
556. 

The  New  York  Appellate  Division  holds  that  a  man  employed 
to  pump  water  into  a  lank  for  supplying  engines  for  interstate 
trains,  who  was  injured  while  oiling  the  pump  machinery  after 
having  started  the  pump,  was  within  the  federal  act. — Kelly  v. 
Erie,  188  App.  Div.  863,  177  N.  Y.  Supp.  278. 

The  Illinois  Supreme  Court  holds  that  a  flagman  employed  by 
the  defendant  railroad  at  a  street  crossing  where  all  its  tracks 
and  those  of  another  company,  which  reimbursed  the  defendant 


for  oiie-tiiird  (jf  the  co.st  of  maintaining  the  flagman,  were  used 
indiscriminately  for  interstate  and  intrastate  commerce,  and  killed 
by  an  interstate  train  of  the  other  company  in  the  course  of  his 
iinployment,  was  within  the  federal  act.— Chicago  &  Alton  v. 
JiKJiisirial  Commission  (111.),  124  N.  K.  344. 

A  railroad  engaged  in  interstate  ronimerce  maintains  at  one  of 
its  division  points  a  roundhouse  and  turntable  for  engines  used  in 
-.ucb  commerce.  The  Oklahoma  .Suiireine  Court  holds  that  the 
rouiidhou.se,  tracks  and  turntable  are  instrumentalities  used  in 
interstate  commerce,  and  that  an  employee  whose  duties  were 
to  w'ash  the  engine  boilers,  was,  while  in  discharge  of  bis  duties 
and  in  going  to  and  from  his  work  when  ordered  by  the  round- 
liouse  foreman,  engaged  in  interstate  commerce  within  the  act. — 
Lusk  v.  Bandy  (Okla.),  184  Pac.  144. 

A  non-suit  was  held  properly  entered  by  the  Pennsylvania  S'u- 
Iireme  Court  in  an  action  under  the  federal  employers'  Liability 
Act  for  the  death  of  an  employee  struck  by  a  train  when  it  was 
shown  that  the  tunnel  in  which  he  was  working  when  killed  w'as 
not  used  at  all  by  the  railroad  in  interstate  commerce. — Tilli  v. 
i'liiladelphia  &  Reading  (Pa.)   107  Atl.  330. 

The  New  Jersey  Court  of  Errors  and  Appeals  holds  that  the 
state  court  has  no  jurisdiction  of  a  workmen's  compensation  case 
arising  from  the  death  of  a  railroad's  employee  killed  by  its  train 
containing  cars  engaged  in  interstate  commerce,  the  employee  at 
the  time  having  been  himself  so  engaged,  the  federal  statute  ap- 
plying and  being  exclusive.  The  holding  in  the  case  of  Winfield 
v.  Erie,  88  N.  J.  Law  619,  96  Atl.  394,  that  the  state  act  would 
apply  unless  the  employer  pleaded  and  proved  that  the  accident 
in  question  was  due  to  the  negligence  of  himself  or  his  ser\'ants 
was  overruled  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  in  Erie 
V  Winfield.  244  U.  S.  170,  which  decision  is  controlling. — Tal- 
madge  v.  New  York,  Susquehanna  &  Western  (N.  J.)  107  Atl. 
411. 


United  States  Supreme  Court 

Reading  Case  Combination  Dissolved 

The  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  in 
the  government's  case  against  the  Reading  and  other  com- 
panies, noticed  last  week,  page  1298,  reverses  in  part  the  judg- 
ment of  the  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  (226  Fed.  229).  For 
\  iolation  of  the  first  and  second  sections  of  the  Anti-trust 
.Act.  The  relations  between  the  several  companies  must  be 
so  dissolved  as  to  give  to  each  of  them  a  position  in  all 
respects  independent  and  free  from  stock  or  other  control 
of  either  of  the  other  corporations.  In  requiring  the  Central 
of  New  .Jersey  to  divest  itself  of  the  Wilkes-Barre  Coal  Com- 
I)any,  the  Court  cites  five  decisions:  United  States  v.  Lehigh 
Valley  220  U.  S.,  257,  272,  273;  United  States  v.  D.,  L.  &  W., 
238  U.  S.,  516,  529,  and  Chicago,  M.  &  St.  P.  v.  Minneapolis 
Civic  &   Commerce  y\ssociation,  247  U.   S.,  490,   501. 

Mr.  Chief  Justice  White,  Mr.  Justice  Holmes  and  Mr.  Justice 
Van  Devanter  dissent,  basing  their  opinions  on  the  decision 
of  the  Court  below  (226  Fed.  229),  that  opinion  handed  down 
in  1915,  was  by  three  circuit  judges  and  covers  40  printed 
pages.  The  court  found  that  while  there  had  been,  since 
their  reorganization  in  1896,  a  common  ownership  of  the  two 
companies  and  to  some  extent  common  directorates,  their 
operating  departments  and  officers  had  been  entirely  sepa- 
rate, and  the  business  between  them  had  been  conducted  at 
arms'  length.  The  railroad  company  charged  the  coal  com- 
pany customary  rales  for  the  carriage  of  its  coal,  without  dis- 
crimination, and  purchased  and  paid  for  all  coal  for  its  own 
use.  It  was  held  that  the  railroad  company  did  not  mine  or 
produce  the  coal  transported  for  the  coal  company,  nor  did 
it  own  or  have  any  interest,  direct  or  indirect,  in  such  coal, 
which  rendered  its  transportation  thereof  unlawful  under 
the  Commodities  Clause  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act. 

It  was  also  there  held  that  a  combination  of  a  coal-mining 
company  and  a  railroad  company,  by  whose  line  the  coal  of 
the  mining  company  can  be  transported  from  the  mines, 
through  the  medium  of  a  holding  company  which  owns' the 
stock  of  both  other  companies,  is  not  necessarily  unlawful 
as  in  violation  of  the  Sherman  Anti-trust  Act  unless  unlaw- 
ful methods  or  practices  are  resorted  to  which  tend  to  create 
a  monopoly  or  restrain  competition.  U.  S.  v.  Reading  Co., 
226  Fed.  229  (1915). 
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Foreign  Railw^ay  News 


The  Times  Trade  Supplement  says  that  railway  and  tramway 
plant  to  the  value  of  £269,350  was  imported  by  New  Zealand  in 
the  year  1919,  as  against  £52,214  in  1918. 

An  article  in  the  North  Eastern  Railway  Magazine  (Lon- 
don), states  that  the  German  standard  freight  cars  have 
capacities  of  12>4  tons,  15  tons  and  20  tons,  there  being  only 
a  few  10-ton  cars. 

Engine'ering  (London)  reports  that  the  government  of  the 
Serbs,  Croats  and  Slovenes  contemplates  doubling  the  railway 
line  from  the  Italian  frontier  to  the  Bulgarian  border  as  an 
undertaking  of  imperative  necessity. 

The  Tasmanian  government  has  ordered  ten  passenger  and 
freight  locomotives  from  a  South  Australian  firm.  The  rate  of 
exchange  prevented  the  placing  of  the  order  in  the  United  States, 
and  the  time  of  delivery  quoted  by  British  firms  was  unsatis- 
factory. 

The  Ministry  of  Transport  has  recommended  to  the 
British  government  that  the  State  buy  up  the  smaller  rail- 
ways in  the  United  Kingdom  and  lease  them  to  the  large 
companies.  It  is  declared  that  large  economies  could  be 
effected.  The  number  of  British  railway  companies  is  135 
and  of  these  over  100  are  classed  as  small. 

The  British  Ministry  of  Transport  reports  railway  receipts  for 
England  during-  the  month  of  January  as  £16,115,554;  and  total 
expenditure,  £16,447,693.  Passenger  tralific  increased  from  £5,719,- 
383  in  January,  1919,  to  £6,772,858  in  January,  1920,  and  freight 
receipts  from  £5,973,876  to  £9,167,812;  but  government  traffic  fell 
from  an  estimate  of  £2,700,267  to  £993,458. 

Equipment  of  Paulista  Railway 

Since  the  announcement  of  the  Paulista  Railway  electrification 
in  Brazil  was  made  in  the  Railway  Age  of  April  23,  it  has  been 
learned  that  the  Westinghouse  Electric  International  Company 
has  obtained  contracts  for  a  portion  of  the  equipment ;  two  loco- 
motives for  passenger  service  and  two  for  freight;  gage,  5  ft.  3  in. 
The  passenger  locomotives  have  a  one-hour  rating  of  2,000  h.p. 
and  weigh  121  tons  each.  They  will  be  operated  froin  a  3,000 
volt,  d.c,  overhead  trolley  system,  and  will  be  complete  with 
regenerative  control.  They  arc  designed  for  a  maximum  speed 
of  65  miles  an  hour.  The  freight  locomotives  have  a  one-hour 
rating  of  1.500  h.p.  and  will  weigli  87  tons  each  :  maximum  speed, 
40  miles  an  hour. 

May-Day  Strike  in  France. 

There  wa-;  a  general  strike  of  railroad  men,  coal  miners  and 
dock  workers  in  France  on  May  1,  as  had  been  threatened,  but 
by  Tuesday,  tiie  4th,  the  movement,  so  far  as  train  operations 
were  concerned,  was  declared  a  failure.  Not  over  30  per  cent 
of  the  trainmen  left  their  work,  and  within  two  days  considerable 
numbers  came  back.  On  Tuesday  the  railroad  employees  were 
notified  that  they  must  return  to  duty  by  Thursday  or  consider 
themselves  irrevocably  discharged.  At  the  ports,  dock  laborers 
and  seamen  struck  in  considerable  numbers  and  some  of  the 
ports  were  almost  tied  up,  but  others  were  but  little  affected. 
A  Paris  report  of  Tuesday  was  to  the  effect  that  no  through 
passenger  trains  had  been  taken  off  and  that  suburban  service 
was  tolerable.  There  had,  up  to  that  day,  been  no  serious  short- 
age of  food  and  the  stocks  of  coal  were  said  to  be  sufficient  for 
two  weeks,  or  longer. 

Electrification  on  the  Upper  Rhine  Railways  of  France 

London. 
An  article  in  the  Times'  Engineering  Supplement  states 
that  the  electrification  of  the  Haut-Phin  railways  around 
Belfort,  France,  has  been  completed.  The  length  of  road  is 
approximately  44  miles.  The  gage  is  one  meter  and  the  grad- 
ients are  fairly  good.     On  the  other  hand  there  are  numerous 


curves  of  small  radius,  many  of  100  ft.  and  some  even  of  130 
ft.  The  single  phase  system  at  6,000  volts,  and  25  cycles,  has 
been  adopted.  The  power  is  obtained  from  the  steam  gen- 
erating station  of  the  Societe  des  Ilouilleres  de  Ronchamp. 
This  station  is  situated  about  12^1.  miles  from  Belfort,  and 
has  one  turbo-generator  of  5,000  hp.  and  three  of  2,500  hp. 
each.  The  motor  cars  of  the  trains  have  two  motor  trucks, 
each  carrying  two  4-pole  motors  of  35  hp.  each.  The  multiple 
unit  system  of  control  is  used. 

Plans  for  Nationalization  of  Greek  Railways 

London. 
Mr.  Repulis,  vice-president  of  the  Greek  cabinet,  recently  pre- 
sented a  bill  to  the  Parliament  regarding  the  nationalization  of 
the  railways,  in  order  to  complete  the  bill  already  passed  in  1917. 
All  railway  lines  in  Greece  become  the  property  of  the  govern- 
ment according  to  the  new  bill,  or  the  government  operates  a  line 
for  the  account  of  a  company.  In  introducing  the  bill,  Mr. 
Repulis  said  that  as  ,=oon  as  the  government  takes  possession  of 
the  railways  a  great  improvement  will  take  place,  and  the  first 
thing  to  be  done  will  be  to  complete  and  improve  the  permanent 
way  and  rolling  stock,  which  could  not  be  done  by  the  existing 
companies,  as  they  had  not  sufficient  funds  with  which  to  do  it. 
Then  will  come  an  improvement  as  regards  the  salaries  of  the 
railway  staff  and  the  modification  of  certain  tariffs.  The  new  bill 
contains  a  proivsion  that  the  staff  will  participate  in  the  net  profits 
of  the  railways,  under  certain  conditions,  while  provision  is  also 
made  for  pensions  for  retiring  employees.  The  length  of  the 
railway  lines  which  will  thus  become  state-owned  is  approximately 
2,000  niiles. 


England's  Railway  Exports 

London. 
The  British   Board   of  Trade  reports  the  value   of  exports 
of  railway  material  for  the  first  two  months  of  the  present 
year,  as  against  the  figures  for  January  and  February,  1919, 
as  follows   (£1  =  $4.86)  : 

Jan.  and  Feb.,         Jan.  and  Feb., 
1919  1920 

Locomotives     $584,673  $2,322,686 

Rails     314,709  958.300 

Passenger  cars 153,255  1,043,452 

Freight   cars    409,690  4,136,900 

Wheels    and    axles 187,232  1,405,702 

Tires    and    axles 599,048  997,520 

Chairs  and  metal  settees 51.001  284,536 

Miscellaneous   track    material 834,749  5,179,273 

The  tonnage  of  rails  was  11.792  for  January  and  February 
1920  as  against  3,620  for  the  same  period  of  the  year  1919, 
and  of  chairs  and  metal  sleepers  2,646  for  the  first  two 
months  of  1920,  as  against  600  for  the  corresponding  period 
of  the  year  1919.  During  the  month  of  February,  locomotives 
to  the  value  of  $248,988  went  to  India  and  $153,090  to  the 
Straits  Settlements.  Rails  to  the  value  of  $74,805  went  to 
India. 


Great  Northern  Prepares  to  Handle 

Continental  Traffic 

London. 

Although  sanction  to  construct  the  Channel  Tunnel  has 
not  yet  been  given  by  the  Parliament  of  Great  Britain,  the 
Great  Northern  Railway  has  set  about  the  task  of  moving 
back  its  station  platforms  to  provide  for  the  handling  of 
Continental  trains.  The  clearance  limitations  in  England 
generally  are  such  that  when  the  Channel  Tunnel  is  built  the 
Continental  trains  will  be  limited  to  a  very  few  roads  unless 
such  changes  as  the  Great  Northern  had  in  hand  are  made. 
While  the  track  gage  of  both  the  English  and  French  rail- 
ways is  the  same,  the  English  roads  have  smaller  clearance 
limitations  both  in  width  and  height  than  do  the  French 
roads. 

In  England  all  the  stations  have  raised  platforms  enabling 
the  passengers  to  step  directly  into  the  trains,  whereas  in 
France  it  is  necessary,  except  in  some  of  the  large  stations, 
to  mount  several  steps  before  entering  the  cars. 

The  English  roads  have  made  special  efforts  to  eliminate 
level  crossings  and  have  more  overhead  bridges  in  propor- 
tion to  length  of  line  than  any  other  country  in  the  world. 

It  is  not  only  necessary  for  the  English  roads  to  increase 
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thrir  loailiiin  h.khv  lor  I 'oiitiiu  iilal  traflic,  l>ut  also  tor  llu- 
purpose  of  usiiiR  larger  locomotives.  The  prc-snit  clearance 
limitations  arc  now  so  small  that  it  will  ri(iuirc  a  larfje 
amount  of  rchnildinR  of  hridges  or  the  lowcrinn  of  track  to 
meet  the  rcciuircil  conditions,  and  this  would  be  a  very  ex- 
pensive undertaking. 

Railway  Mileage  Lost  to  Germany 
From  a  map  wliicli  was  puMislicd  lasl  year  by  the  German  gov- 
ernment it  appears  tliat  the  railroads  lost  by  Germany,  under  the 
terms  of  the  I'eace  Treaty,  aggregated  about  one-sixth  of  the 
total  mileage  of  the  empire.  In  ihc  black  portion  of  the  map 
are  shown  railroads  immediately  surrendered  on  the  conclusion 
of  peace,  while  the  shaded  portion  shows  those  in  the  Plebiscite 
territory.  Taken  together  tliere  is  a  totr.l  loss  of  6,550  miles,  or 
16.8  per  cent  of  38,800,  the  total  mileage.  In  the  territory  imme- 
diately surrendered   at   the   conclusion  of  peace,  there  is  a  total 


data  g.itliered  will  shortly  lie  jiublished.  .\  few  liguies  have  al- 
ready been  given  out,  and  for  the  first  time  there  is  now  a  basis, 
other  than  rule-of-thumb  estimates,  for  comparing  the  service 
for  different  periods  and  as  between  different  roads.  The  state- 
ment issued  gives  .iveraKe  freight  train  loads  for  four  weeks  end- 
ing I'ebruary  1,  1920,  as  follows: 

Avcr;iKc 

Average  load  IcnKlli  of  haul 

C.rral    Criitral    174.15  lon«  35.94  milc» 

Great    Northern     156.36  Kmn  4.S  89  milm 

Midland    Railway    145.11  loim  54  11  mil.. 

Taff    Vale    144.49  toiio  12.89  miles 

r.rral     Wcntern    143.43  tons  4K.76  miles 

London  &  North  Western 140.35  tons  43.55  miles 

I.inrashirr    &    Yorkshire 139.01  tons  25.36  miles 

North    Eastern     1 54.81  tons  32.25  mile* 

North    Staffordshire    90.70  tons  16  39  miles 

The  average  freight  carload  for  all  railways  of  Great  Britain 
of  standard  gage  is  approximately  5.42  tons,  or  a  little  over  -50 
per  cent  of  the  actual  average  capacity  of  the  wagons  (cars)  in 
use.     The   loiigcvl    average   passeuucr   journey   is   reported    by   the 
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railway  mileage  of  1,505  miles,  and  in  the  Plebiscite  territory 
5,045  miles.  This  is  distributed  among  the  different  countries,  as 
follows: 

Immediate 
loss 

Belgium    90  miles 

France      270  miles 

Denmark    315  miles 

Poland      830  miles 

Province    of   Memel 85  miles 

Province    of    Danzig 100  miles 

Poland   and    Czechoslovakia 3,670  miles 


Plebiscite 
territory 


1,190  miles 


Total     1,505  miles  5,045  miles 

There  are  included  in  the  lost  territory  12  principal  repair  shops 
and  three  small  repair  shops,  which  leaves  the  railways  of  Ger- 
many with  67  main  repair  shops  and  10  smaller  shops. 

Some  English   Operating   Statistics 

The  British  Ministry  of  Transport,  now  in  charge  of  the  op- 
eration of  all  the  railroads  of  Great  Britain,  has  adopted  a 
scheme  for  the  compilation  and  publication  of  operating  statistics 
like  those  with  which  we  are  familiar  in  America ;  and,  freed 
from  the  stress  of  wartime  burdens,  announces  that  some  of  the 


London  &  Southwestern,  11.26  miles,  the  average  for  all 
railways  being  10  miles.  The  gross  freight  train  receipts  per  ton- 
mile,  after  deduction  of  costs  of  collection  and  delivery,  work 
out  at  1.155  pence  (2.31  cents). 

Progress  in  Electrification  of  Swiss  Railways 

The  electrification  of  the  important  Swiss  Federal  Railway 
running  south  from  Lucerne  to  the  Italian  border  at  Chi- 
asso,  thence  into  Italy  to  Milan  (the  Gotthard  line),  is  pro- 
gressing rapidly.  It  is  now  announced  that  the  stretch  of 
15.5  miles  through  the  Gotthard  tunnel  from  Goschenen  to 
.A.irolo  will  be  operated  electrically  beginning  in  May  next, 
followed  by  the  stretch  north  of  the  tunnel  from  Erstfeld  to 
Goschenen,  28.6  miles,  in  June;  the  line  south  of  the  tunnel 
from  Airolo  to  Biasca,  45.3  miles,  in  September;  and  probably 
at  a  later  date  this  year  the  stretch  of  11.8  miles  from  Biasca 
to  Bellinzona  will  be  finished.  The  first  trials  with  electrical 
equipment  have  been  carried  out  through  the  Gotthard  tunnel, 
and  are  stated  to  have  proved  very  successful. 

As  rapidly  as  conditions  will  permit,  the  Federal  authori- 
ties now  plan  to  electrify  practically  all  of  the  Government- 
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owned  main  line  roads  in  the  Confederation.  It  is  planned  to 
spread  the  work  over  a  period  of  about  20  years.  Within 
the  next  10  years  it  is  proposed  to  transform  the  line  from 
Zurich,  via  Olten,  Bern,  Fribourg,  and  Lausanne,  to  Geneva. 
The  part  from  Zurich  to  Bern,  according  to  the  present  plan, 
will  be  started  in  1922  and  completed  in  1924,  and,  in  the 
following  two  years,  it  is  thought  that  the  section  from  Bern 
to  Lausanne  can  be  completed. 

The  electric  locomotives  for  the  Erstfeld-Bellinzona  line 
are  being  built  by  the  Swiss  firm  of  Brown  Boveri  &  Co. 
(Ltd.),  at  Baden.  The  motor  is  constructed  for  the  use  of 
single-phase  alternating  current  of  15,000  volts,  with  a  fre- 
quency of  16  2/3,  and  will  develop  540  horsepower.  Each 
locomotive  will  carry  four  such  motors,  enabling  it  to  develop 
a  maximum  speed  of  46.5  miles  per  hour.  The  width  of  the 
gage  is  4  ft.  8j/4  in.;  the  diameter  of  the  drive  wheels,  53  in., 
and  the  diameter  of  the  running  wheels  ZlYi  in.  The  total 
weight  of  the  electric  equipment  and  parts  of  each  locomotive 
is  94.6  metric  tons,  and  that  of  the  purely  mechanical  parts, 
58  metric  tons.  The  latter  equipment  is  being  made  by  the 
Swiss  Locomotive  &  Engine  Works,  at  Waterthur. 

Increased  Cost  of  Operation  on  Spanish  Railways 

The  Revue  Generale  des  Chemins  de  Fer  published  in  a 
recent  issue  an  abstract  from  the  Los  Transportes  Ferreos 
which  discussed  briefly  the  1918  financial  condition  of  the 
three  principal  railways  of  Spain  as  compared  with  1913. 

On  the  Compagnie  du  Nord  during  this  five  year  period, 
the  receipts  increased  only  31.34  per  cent,  whereas  the  ex- 
penses increased  116.52  per  cent.  This  large  increase  in  ex- 
penses is  due  principally  to  the  increased  cost  of  materials 
and  especially  coal.  The  cost  of  locomotive  coal  increased 
336.77  per  cent;  the  cost  of  material  for  roadway  and  shops 
increased  64  per  cent,  and  the  cost  of  various  other  repairs 
increased  319  per  cent.  The  average  purchase  price  of  coal 
increased  194  per  cent,  but  at  the  same  time  the  fuel  con- 
sumption per  locomotive  mile  increased  55  per  cent.  The 
increase  in  the  wages  of  the  personnel  was  35.11  per  cent. 

On  the  Madrid,  Saragosa  &  Alicante  there  was  an  increase 
in  the  consumption  of  coal  in  1918,  of  35.51  per  cent  over  that 
of  1913,  and  this  increase  does  not  correspond  to  the  increase 
in  traffic;  it  was  due  to  the  poor  quality  of  the  fuel.  In 
other  indispensable  railway  material  the  increased  cost 
varied  anywhere  between  60  and  1,000  per  cent.  Wages  of 
personnel  were  one  of  the  principal  causes  for  the  increase 
of  expenses.  This  increased  T)!)  per  cent  in  1918  over  that  of 
1913  and  under  recent  grants  to  the  workmen  the  increase 
for  1919  will  be  60  per  cent.  The  total  increases  in  the  re- 
ceipts of  this  road  in  1918,  as  compared  with  1913  was  only 
39.76  per  cent,  as  against  an  increase  in  operating  expenses 
of  117.83  per  cent. 

The  situation  on  the  Madrid,  Caceres  &  Portugal  et  Ouest 
de  I'Espagne  is  similar  to  that  of  the  other  companies.  The 
amount  of  coal  consumed  increased  44.67  per  cent  and  the 
price  per  ton  increased  177.74  per  cent.  The  total  cost  of  the 
fuel  increased  299  per  cent.  The  receipts  of  this  company 
increased  only  84.65  per  cent  as  against  an  increase  in  oper- 
ating expenses  of  84.47  per  cent. 

It  will  be  seen  that  all  of  the  Spanish  railway  companies 
have  suffered  greatly  by  increased  prices  on  account  of  the 
war  and  the  financial  position  of  the  roads  is  such  as  to 
justify  the  most  serious  apprehensions. 

Locomotive   Construction  in  Belgium 

Although  all  the  locomotive  works  in  Belguim  except  two 
have  resumed  operation,  says  Vice  Consul  Carl  C.  Lumry  in 
Commerce  Reports  production  of  new  engines  is  practically  nil, 
according  to  information  furnished  by  the  industrial  inspection 
service  of  the  Ministry  of  Economic  Affairs.  All  Belgian 
builders,  it  is  stated,  are  occupied  at  present  in  overhauling  loco- 
motives of  the  state  railway,  including  the  light  railway  (steam 
interurban)  lines.  A  number  of  locomotives  which  were  ordered 
in  1914,  material  for  which  was  hidden  and  escaped  tl>e  atten- 
tion of  the  Germans,  are  now  being  completed,  as  are  also  a 
number  of  locomotives  intended  for  the  light  railways  and  a 
small  number  for  the  use  of  Belgian  industry. 

Present  conditions  of  production  are  considered  very  unfavor- 
able on  account  of  the  cost  and  scarcity  of  all  raw  materials,  the 


reduction  in  the  hours,  of  work,  the  demands  of  the  workers, 
and  the  exodus  of  many  of  the  better  workmen  to  France  and 
England  where  wages  are  said  to  be  even  higher.  There  are  at 
present  employed  in  this  industry  4,542  men,  which  is  only  75 
per  cent  of  the  personnel  employed  in  1913.  On  account  of  the 
greatly  reduced  hours  of  work,  it  is  estimated  that  even  with 
the  necessary  materials  available,  it  would  be  possible  to  build 
only  about  50  per  cent  of  the  1913  output  with  the  personnel 
now   employed. 

The  cost  of  materials  has,  of  course,  increased  tremendously. 

Cap.\cjty  Of  Belgian  Shops  Insufficient  To  Meet  Govern- 
ment Demand 

Before  the  war  there  were  20  shops  building  locomotives ;  3 
of  these  were  located  in  the  Province  of  Brabant,  1  in  eastern 
Flanders,  12  in  the  Province  of  Hainaut,  and  4  in  the  Province 
of  Liege.  Of  this  number,  2  built  locomotives  exclusively,  and 
the  other  18  manufactured  machinery  and  equipment  as  well  as 
locomotives;  17  manufactured  locomotives  of  all  types,  while  3 
specialized  on  locomotives  for  industrial  purposes.  At  present, 
several  Belgian  builders  are  working  on  oil-burning  locomotives. 

The  Belgian  Government  has  recently  placed  an  order  with 
Belgian  builders  for  100  locomotives;  this  is  in  addition  to  the 
order  placed  in  the  United  States  for  150  locomotives  of  Ameri- 
can type  and  construction.  It  is  thought  that  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  place  another  order  with  foreign  builders  for  locomo- 
tives and  railway  equipment  in  the  near  future,  as  the  Belgian 
works  are  not  in  position  to  take  care  of  the  government's  needs. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  "Ministere  des  Chemins  de 
Fer.  Marine,  Postes  et  Telegraphes"  has  under  considera- 
tion a  project  for  the  electrification  of  all  the  Belgian  railways. 
Work  on  the  Antwerp-Brussels  line  will  undoubtedly  be  started 
in  the  near  future.  When  electrified,  it  is  planned  to  have  30- 
minute  service  between  Brussels  and  Antwerp,  thus  uniting  the 
political  and  financial  center  of  the  country  with  its  principal 
port. 

Railway  Notes  from  China 

I'EKiNG,    March    27,    1920. 

During  the  past  month  work  upon  the  unification  program  has 
been  put  under  way  by  the  holding  of  two  important  conferences, 
one  of  the  engineering  officers  of  the  several  lines  and  the  other 
of  the  mechanical  officers.  The  conferences  were  considered  as 
being  merely  preliminary,  serving  the  purpose  of  extending  ac- 
quaintance among  the  officers  of  the  same  department  and  put- 
ting the  line  officers  in  closer  touch  with  the  ministry  officials  and 
their  advisers.  The  engineering  conference  gave  its  principal  at- 
tention to  the  subject  of  a  standard  clearance,  but  also  took  up 
tentatively  the  subject  of  a  standard  rail  section.  The  mechanical 
officer's  conference  devoted  most  of  its  time  to  the  subject  of 
standard  40-ton  freight  cars.  No  decision  has  been  taken  upon 
any  of  these  subjects,  a  further  conference  being  scheduled  in 
each  department  for  the  month  of  April. 

*  *     * 

To  assist  F.  H.  Clarke,  the  technical  adviser,  William  M. 
P'eitch.  formerly  of  the  Pullman  Company  and  the  Pressed  Steel 
Car  Company,  has  been  engaged  by  the  commission  on  railway 
technics,  of  the  Ministry  of  Communications,  as  chief  draftsman. 

*  *     * 

Preliminary  figures  covering  the  operations  of  the  Chinese  gov- 
ernment railways  for  the  year  1919  now  given  out  by  the  Ministry 
of  Communications,  indicate  that  earlier  estimates  were  unduly 
conservative.  Operating  revenues  are  stated  as  approximating 
$82,000,000,  or  a  gain  of  $4,500,000  over  the  abnormal  year  of 
1918.  Operating  expenses,  however,  also  show  a  large  increase 
so  that  the  operating  ratio  will  stand  at  nearly  46  instead  of  43, 
as  it  was  in  1918.  Operating  expenses  arc  $37,200,000,  compared 
with  $34,300,000  during  the  year  before.  More  favorable  rates  of 
exchange,  however,  will  reduce  interest  payments  by  over  $2,000- 
000  so  that  the  net  income  figures  for  the  year  will  be  not  far 
short  of  $37,000,000.  Out  of  the  net  revenues  of  the  several  lines 
probably  $3,500,000  will  be  used  to  redeem  mortgage  bonds.  But 
due  to  the  favorable  rate  of  exchange  compared  with  the  rate  ob- 
taining when  the  bonds  were  first  floated,  the  normal  amount  of 
bonds  outstanding  en  the  books  will  be  reduced  by  between  seven 
and  eight  million.  Practically  all  the  bonds  outstanding  upon 
Chinese  railways  are  expressed  in  terms  of  pounds,  sterling,  or 
francs.  When  the  books  of  the  lines  were  made  up  in  terms  of 
Chinese  dollars  these  pounds  sterling  were  rated  in  the  balance 
sheet  at  about  $11.00  to  the  pound  and  francs  were  converted  at 
the  rate  of  about  two  and  a  half  to  the  dollar.     During  the  year 
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I'Jiy  till-  n-|)ii>nu-iiis  liavc  cost  uii  the  average  only  about  $4.50  to 
(he  poiiiiil  while  Iraiics  could  he  IioukIu  for  nine  or  more  to  the 
dollar.  C'uiiiiiiiit;  the.se  considerable  gains  from  exchange,  the 
con)bined  Ixalance  sheet  (or  the  government  railways  will  show  a 
gain  over  last  year  of  ajiproximatcly  $39,U(X),tXX>  less  remittances 
to  government. 

♦     ♦     » 

Tile  last  issue  of  these  notes  called  attention  to  liic  proposed 
constrnetion  of  a  line  from  Shihehiacluiaiig  to  'lehchow.  bhih- 
chiacliiiang  is  tlie  junction  t.f  the  I'ekiiig  llankow  line  with  the 
Cheng  I'ai— the  latter  being  the  line  wliich  serves  the  rich  ore 
bearing  province  of  Shaiisi.  Tehchow  is  a  large  city  on  the 
Tientsin  Pukow  line  about  30  miles  north  of  Tsiiian— the  western 
terminus  of  the  Shantung  railway.  The  Tientsin  mercantile  in- 
terests had  petitioned  that  this  line  be  built  to  Tsangchow,  only 
OO  miles  south  of  Tientsin.  The  change  of  terminus  has  given 
rise  to  no  little  discussion  and  telegraphing  from  the  jjrovinces  in 
opposition,  with  the  result  that  probably  nothing  will  be  done 
tinally.  However,  the  Ministry  of  Communications  has  formed 
a  special  bureau  for  floating  a  domestic  loan  to  the  amount  of 
$30,0(X),0(X).  of  which  $10,000,000  will  be  set  aside  for  the  building 
of  this  line.  These  circumstances  have  given  rise  to  the  charge 
that  the  terminus  was  changed  from  Tsangchow  to  Tehchow  on 
the  promise  that  Japanese  capital  will  see  to  it  that  the  domestic 
loan  does  not  fail  (almost  a  certainty  otherwise)  and  that  Japa- 
nese interests  will  not  press  for  the  construction  of  the  Tsinan- 
Shunteh  line.  The  plausible  character  of  this  surmise  is  ap- 
parent when  one  looks  at  the  map.  \'ia  the  Tsangchow  route 
Sliihchiachuang  is  only  1()0  miles  from  Tientsin  compared  with 
430  from  Tsingtau,  while  by  the  Tehchow  route  Tientsin  is  230 
miles  compared  with  380  to  Tsingtau.  While  Tientsin  still  has 
the  advantage,  it  is  not  such  an  advantage  that  preferential  rates 
on  the  Shantung  line  and  favorable  treatment  at  the  port  of 
Tsingtau  could  not  be  overcome.  Especially  is  this  true,  when 
the  demand  for  Shansi  ores  in  Japan  is  considered. 

However,  British  interests  with  holdings  in  both  the  Tientsin 
and  the  Shansi  regions  need  to  have  the  short  route  to  Tientsin. 
These  interests  are  said  to  be  bringing  to  light  an  old  contract 
which  provides  that  if  Tientsin  is  ever  connected  by  rail  with 
a  point  not  far  north  of  Shihchiachuang,  known  as  Paotingfu, 
the  British  administration  of  the  Peking  Mukden  line  will  be 
allowed  to  build  it.  They  are  said  to  hold  that  Shihchiachuang 
is  in  the  natural  Tientsin  area,  and  that  the  line  from  Paotingfu 
is  the  natural  line  to  build,  to  make  the  direct  connection;  for 
by  this  connection  the  haul  to  Tientsin  is  identical  in  length 
via  Paotingfu  and  via  Tsangchow  and  requires  only  80  miles  of 
new  construction  compared  with  100  miles  via  either  of  the 
other  routes.  Yet,  a  strange  favoritism  toward  the  Tehchow 
route  is  reported  from  the  British  Legation,  which  can  be  ex- 
plained to  some  minds  only  on  the  theory  that  British  and  Japa- 
nese interests  in  China  are  making  a  rapprochement. 
*    *    * 

The  Chinese  Government  has  taken  over  full  responsibility  for 
the  Chinese  Eastern  Railway.  It  has  appointed  a  board  of 
directors,  of  which  former  Russian  chief,  Gen.  Horvath,  is  one. 
The  military  governor  of  Kirin  province  has  taken  over  the 
policing  of  the  line.  Chinese  stationmastcrs  are  on  their  way  to 
take  the  place  of  Russians  in  the  more  important  stations,  the 
Russians  doubtless  remaining  as  assistants  if  they  care  to  do  so. 
The  threat  of  a  strike  some  days  ago  was  promptly  met  by  an 
oflfer  to  let  the  men  walk  out  if  they  chose,  promising  that  every 
place  would  be  filled  by  a  Chinese  if  any  men  left  their  posts. 
The  Japanese  attitude  upon  this  move  is  revealed  best  by  this 
one  question  asked  by  the  editor  of  "Hochi" :  "Can  Japan,  which 
is  directly  interested  in  the  railway,  overlook  this  state  of  affairs?" 
But  Japan  is  put  in  a  very  diiRcult  position  for  resistance.  The 
readiness  with  which  the  Russians  delivered  over  the  line  to  the 
Chinese  indicates  that  they  felt  this  to  be  the  only  means  of  sav- 
ing anything  out  of  it.  China  has  promised  to  redeem  it  ac- 
cording to  the  terms  of  the  original  agreement,  and  Russia's  one 
chance  of  getting  her  money  back  is  to  support  the  Chinese 
Against  Japanese  aggression  upon  it.  Then,  too,  the  great  cause 
of  the  inter-Allied  military  operations  in  Russia  and  Siberia  had 
as  its  first  cause  the  French  desire  to  protect  the  French  invest- 
ment in  this  security.  Hence,  another  source  of  support  may  be 
looked  for  in  that  quarter.  But  the  growing  sense  of  national 
strength  in  China  and  the  knowledge  of  the  internal  unrest  in 
Japan,  is  leading  to  a  much  more  self-respecting  attitude  on  the 
part  of  China  than  has  characterized  her  attitude  toward  Japan 
in  the  recent  past. 


Equipment  and  Supplies 
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Locomotives 

The  Lehigh  Valley  is  inquiring  for  5  Mikado  type  locomo- 
tives. 

The  Oklaho.ma  Southwestern,  which  is  now  building  a  new 
line  from  Brislow,  Okla.,  to  Okmulgee,  is  in  the  market  for  loco- 
motives. 

The  1'orbks-Perkins  Company,  Rodney  D.  Chipi',  New  York 
manag<r,  120  Liberty  street,  is  in  the  market  for  15  Mikado  type 
locomotives,  24  Consolidated  type  locomotives,  and  24  Pacific  type 
locomotives,  for  export. 

The  Koppers  Company,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  has  ordered  one  6- 
wheel  switching  locomotive  from  the  American  Locomotive  Com- 
pany. This  locomotive  will  have  19  by  26  in.  cylinders  and  a 
total  weight  in  working  order  of  121,000  lb. 

The  United  Fruit  Company  has  ordered  3  Mogul  locomotives 
from  the  II.  K.  Porter  Company.  These  locomotives  will  have 
12  by  16  in.  cylinders  and  33  in.  gage;  they  are  to  be  used  on  the 
United  Fruit  Company's  railroads  in  Panama. 

The  Chino  Copper  Company,  25  Broad  street,  New  York,  has 
ordered  three  8-wheel  tank  locomotives  from  the  American  Lo- 
comotive Company.  These  will  have  21  by  26  in.  cylinders  and 
a  total  weight  in  working  order  of  157,000  lb.,  and  will  be 
equipped  with  superheaters. 

The  Northern  Pacific,  reported  in  the  Railway  Age  of  April 
16  as  being  in  the  market  for  71  locomotives,  has  ordered  these 
from  the  American  Locomotive  Company.  This  order  consists 
of  25  Mikado  type  locomotives,  with  28  by  30  in.  cylinders  and 
a  total  weight  in  working  order  of  335,000  lb.;  20  Pacific  type 
locomotives,  with  26  by  28  in.  cylinders  and  a  total  weight  in 
working  order  of  296,000  lb. ;  20  eight-wheel  switching  locomo- 
tives, with  25  by  28  in.  cylinders  and  a  total  weight  in  working 
order  of  214,000  lb. ;  and  6  Mallet  type  locomotives,  having  26  in. 
and  40  in.  by  30  in.  cylinders  and  a  total  weight  in  working 
order  of  476,000  lb.  All  these  locomotives  will  be  equipped  with 
superheaters. 


Freight  Cars 


The  Havana  Central  is  in  the  market  for  50  narrow  gage 
box  cars  and  50  narrow  gage  flat  cars. 

The  Phelps  Dodge  Corporation,  New  York,  is  inquiring  for 
2  narrow  gage  tank  cars,  of  2,000  gal.  capacity. 

The  Utah  Idaho  Central  has  ordered  100,  all-steel,  100  per 
cent  drop  bottom  gondola  cars  from  the  Ralston  Steel  Car  Com- 
pany. 

The  War  Department  has  sold  to  the  U.  S.  International  Cor- 
poration, New  York,  7,025  box  and  gondola  cars  at  prices  rang- 
ing from  $850  to  $1,350  each. 

The  Oliver  Iron  Mining  Company,  Duluth,  Minn.,  has  or- 
dered from  the  Magor  Car  Company  65  air  dump  cars  of  30 
cu.  yd.  capacity  for  the  Missabe  Range. 

The  International  Harvester  Company,  Chicago,  reported 
in  the  Railway  Age  of  April  30  as  inquiring  for  500  hopper  cars, 
has  ordered  this  equipment  from  the  Standard  Steel  Car  Com- 
pany. 

The  Baltimore  &  Ohio,  reported  in  the  Railway  Age  of  April 
2  as  asking  prices  on  car  bodies,  has  ordered  1,200  hopper  car 
bodies  from  the  Pressed  Steel  Car  Company,  and  1,000  box  car 
bodies  from  the  Mt.  Vernon  Car  Manufacturing  Company. 

The  Forbes-Perkins  Company,  Rodney  D.  Chipp,  New  York 
manager,  120  Liberty  street,  is  in  the  market  for  20  ballast  cars, 
40  tons'  capacity;  20  ballast  cars,  30  tons'  capacity;  200  box  cars. 
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28  tons'  capacity;  150  flat  cars;  SO  coal  cars;  50  stock  cars;  250 
box  cars,  44,000  lb.  capacity;  100  flat  cars,  44,000  lb.  capacity,  and 
555  miscellaneous  freight  cars  for  export. 


Passenger  Cars 


The  Lehigh  V'aliey  is  inquiring  for  two  dining  cars. 

The  Havana  Central  is  inquiring  for  18  baggage  cars. 

The  Baltimore  &  Ohio  is  inquiring  for  a  number  of  cars  for 
passenger  train  equipment. 

The  Minneapolis,  St.  Paul  &  Sault  Ste.  Marie  has  ordered 
6  sleeping  cars  and  1  business  car  from  the  American  Car  & 
Foundry  Company. 

The  Forbes-Perkins  Company,  Rodney  D.  Chipp,  New  York 
manager,  120  Liberty  street,  is  in  the  market  for  8  baggage  cars, 
4  mail.  12  first-class  passenger,  12  second-class  passenger,  4  sleep- 
ing cars,  4  baggage  and  mail  cars,  and  48  miscellaneous  pas- 
senger cars,  for  export. 

Iron  and  Steel 

The  Boston  &  Maine  has  ordered  200  tons  of  fabricated  bridge 
steel  from  the  .American   Bridge  Company. 

The  Norfolk  &  Western  has  ordered  600  tons  of  fabricated 
bridge  steel  from  the  American  Bridge  Company. 

The  Baltimore  &  Ohio  has  ordered  300  tons  of  fabricated 
bridge  steel  from  the  American  Bridge  Company. 

The  Netherlands  Government  is  in  the  market  for  14,000 
tons  of  50  and  70  lb.  rails  for  use  on  the  State  Railways  in  Java. 

The  United  Fruit  Comp.vny  is  in  the  market  for  2,550  tons  of 
50  lb.  rails,  also  for  1,000  tons  of  30  lb.  rails,  for  use  on  its  rail- 
roads in  Honduras. 

The  Southern  Railw.\y  has  let  a  contract  for  the  fabrication 
and  erection  of  a  double  track  steel  bridge  crossing  on  the 
Ohio  river  at  Cincinnati  to  the  American  Bridge  Company. 

Miscellaneous 

The  Hanshin  Raii.w.\y  (Japan)  has  ordered  80  electric  trucks 
from  the  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works. 

The  Imperial  J.vpanese  Government  Railways  have  ordered 
4,550  steel  tires  from  the  Consolidated  Steel  Company. 

The  Great  Northern  has  ordered  built-up  draft  arms  and 
Bradford  draft  gear  for  repairs  to  1,500  cars  from  the  Bradford 
Draft  Gear  Company.  New  York. 

The  Forbes-Perkins  Company,  Rodney  D.  Chipp,  New  York 
manager,  120  Liberty  street,  is  in  the  market  for  the  following 
railroad  equipment  for  export :  230  tons  of  steel ;  13  tons  sheet 
iron;  50,000  bolts;  1,000,000  spikes;  50,000  casks  of  cement  weigh- 
ing 330  lb.  eacli ;  6  track  automobiles;  20,000  pieces  of  steel  rail, 
65  lb.  to  the  yard;  22,000  pairs  of  fish  plates;  132,000  bolts  and 
nuts;  60  complete  sets  of  switches;  10  sets  of  steel  underframes, 
with  wheels  and  axles  for  freight  cars;  and  1,016  locomotive 
tires,  with  a  diameter  of  23H  in.  and  weighing  400  lb.  each. 


Signaling 


The  Central  Railroad  of  New  Jersey  has  awarded  a  con- 
tract to  the  Union  Switch  &  Signal  Company,  Swissvale,  Pa., 
for  an  extensive  electro-pneumatic  interlocking  plant  to  in- 
clude the  Delaware  river  bridge,  between  Phillipsburg,  N.  J., 
and  Easton,  Pa.  All  switch  and  signal  functions  will  be 
operated  from  one  machine  located  at  Phillipsburg.  A  59- 
lever  machine  will  be  installed  with  45  working  levers  for 
the  operation  of  55  signals,  29  switches,  16  derails,  2  double 
slip  switches  with  movable  point  frogs  and  a  single  slip 
switch  with  movable  point  frog.  Alternating  current  will  be 
used  for  track  circuits  and  signal  lights. 


I         Supply  Trade  News         | 

The  Grip  Nut  Company,  Chicago,  has  opened  a  new  plant 
at  5917  Western  avenue,  Chicago. 

The  Ingersoll-Rand  Company,  New  York,  reports  the  sale 
to  the  Lehigh  Valley  of  twenty-five  "Little  David"  pneumatic 
rail-bonding  outfits. 

The  Railway  Audit  &  Inspection  Company,  Incorporated, 
I'iiiladelphia,  Pa.,  on  April  1,  opened  an  office  in  the  Perry 
Payne   building,    Cleveland,   Ohio. 

The  Transportation  Engineering  Corporation  has  moved 
its  Chicago  office  from  the  Manhattan  building  to  the  Trans- 
portation building.     K.  R.  Hare,  is  district  manager. 

B.  H.  Forsyth,  salesman  for  the  Grip  Nut  Company,  Chicago, 
has  been  appointed  manager  of  the  Pittsburgh  office  of  the 
Chisholm-Moore    Manufacturing    Co.,    Cleveland,    Ohio. 

William  B.  Ross,  district  manager  in  charge  of  sales  for 
Mudge  &  Co.,  Chicago,  with  headquarters  at  New  York  City, 
has  been  appointed  manager  of  sales  of  Edwin  S.  Woods 
&  Co.,  Chicago. 

The  General  Electric  Company,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  has  bought 
the  factory  of  the  Bartlett-Hayward  Company,  on  Columbia 
avenue,  Baltimore,  Md.,  and  will  use  this  plant  to  manufac- 
ture electrical  devices. 

The  firm  of  Richardson  &  Gay,  consulting  engineers,  220 
Devonshire  street,  Boston,  Mass.,  has  been  formed  by  Colonel 
Edward  B.  Richardson,  formerly  of  Richardson  &  Hale,  con- 
sulting engineers,  and  Harry  Gay,  who  for  the  past  nine  years 
was  in  the  Boston  oflice  of  Stone  &  Webster,  division  of 
construction  and  engineering. 

J.  Hampton  Baumgartner,  heretofore  assistant  to  the  presi- 
dent of  the  National  Association  of  Owners  of  Railroad  Se- 
curities, is  now  president  of  the  Baumgartner  Advertising- 
Publicity  Company,  recently  established,  with  headquarters 
at  Baltimore,  Md.  Mr.  Baumgartner  has  been  connected 
with  the  investors'  association  since  its  organization  in  1917, 
and  formerly  was  publicity  agent  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio 
for  several  years, 

J.  W.  Austin  has  been  elected  a  member  of  the  Detroit 
Graphite  Company,  Detroit,  Mich.,  with  the  title  of  assistant 
secretary.  He  is  well  known  throughout  the  paint  and 
varnish  industry,  having  been  for  20  years  with  the  Acme 
White  Lead  &  Color  Works,  during  the  past  15  years  as 
general  purchasing  agent  of  that  company.  In  addition  to 
other  duties  in  tlie  Detroit  Graphite  Company,  Mr.  Austin 
will  direct  the  purchasing  policy  for  both  its  Detroit  and 
allied  Canadian  plants. 

Sereno  P.  Fenn,  vice-president  of  the  Sherwin-Williams 
Company,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  upon  the  completion  of  his  fiftieth 
year  of  service  with  that  company,  was  the  guest  of  honor 
at  a  complimentary  dinner  given  on  April  1  at  the  Hollenden 
Hotel,  Cleveland,  by  the  Sherwin-Williams  Company,  its  di- 
rectors, officers.  Get-together  Club,  Foreman's  Club  and 
Long  Service  Employees.  Mr.  Fenn  has  served  in  various 
capacities  with  this  company,  principally  as  cashier,  treasurer 
and  vice-president,  since  April  1,  1870. 

Luis  G.  Morphy  has  resigned  as  principal  assistant  engi- 
neer of  the  Boston  &  Albany  to  take  a  position  with  The 
Foundation  Company,  New  York  City,  as  its  representative 
in  South  America,  and  sailed  on  May  5  for  Lima,  Peru.  Mr. 
Morphy  was  born  in  Orizaba,  Mexico,  on  December  4,  1876, 
and  was  graduated  from  Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Institute  in 
1900.  He  began  railway  service  on  the  New  York  Central, 
at  Albany,  N.  Y.,  and  went  to  Boston  in  1907,  as  assistant 
engineer  of  maintenance  of  way.  He  is  a  member  of  the 
executive  committee  of  the  New  England  Railroad  Club. 
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Obituary 

George  F.  Griffin,  son  of  the  late  Tlioiiiiis  A.  lliiHiii,  lOuiulcr 
iif  the  CirilVin  Wheel  Company,  aiul  a  director  ol  that  com- 
pany, dicil  on  May  4  at  Miami,  Fla.,  at  the  age  of  39  years. 

Charles  W.  Johnson,  assistant  diriiiui  ol  iiiv;inciring  for 
tiic  Wcstinghouse  Electric  &  Manufacturing  Company,  East 
riflstnifKh,  I'a.,  died  ol  douhle  pnoininnia  on  April  21,  fol- 
lowinp  an  illness  of 
only  a  few  days.  He 
was  born  on  June  30, 
1874,  and  graduated 
from  the  Ohio  State 
University  in  1896.  He 
then  entered  the  cm- 
ploy  of  tlie  Steel  Motor 
Company,  Johnstown, 
Pa.  Later  he  became 
superintendent  of  the 
.\llis-CIialmers  Bullock 
Company,  of  Cincin- 
nati, Ohio.  In  1907,  he 
entered  the  employ  of 
the  W  e  s  tinghouse 
Electric  &  Manufactur- 
ing Company,  and  was 
soon  appointed  chief 
inspector.  In  1912  he 
became   general   swper- 

1       .         r     ii         -c*       A  C.    W.    Johnson 

mtendent    of    the    East 
Pittsburgh    works    and 

in  the  early  part  of  1919  was  made  assistant  manager  of 
works.  On  January  1,  1920,  he  was  appointed  assistant  di- 
rector of  engineering.  Mr.  Johnson  was  a  member  of  the 
.\merican  Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers,  the  American 
Institute  of  Mining  Engineers,  and  the  Engineering  Society 
of  Western  Pennsylvania. 

Trade  Publications 

Air  Compressors. — The  National  Compressed  Air  Machinery 
Company,  San  Francisco,  Cal,  has  published  a  bulletin,  No.  20, 
describing  the  construction  of  a  vertical  type  air  compressor  and 
containing  a  table  of  dimensions  and  specifications  of  the  various 
models  built  by  this  company. 

Ingot  Iron  WiRE.^The  Page  Steel  &  Wire  Company,  30  Church 
street.  New  York,  has  published  a  pamphlet  describing  fully  the 
electrical  and  physical  properties  of  American  ingot  iron  wire. 
This  is  the  first  complete  publication  of  this  data  and  the  result 
of  many  tests  which  have  been  made  during  the  past  two  years 
under  the  supervision  of  the  Electrical  Testing  Laboratory,  New 
York,  and  Frank  F.  Fowle,  consulting  electrical  engineer  for 
this  company. 

Standardized  Concrete. — The  Koehring  Machine  Company, 
Milwaukee,  Wis.,  has  issued  a  20-page  pamphlet  containing  a 
review  of  present  practice  in  the  improved  mixing  of  concrete, 
written  by  E.  A.  Van  Vleck.  The  book  closes  with  a  short 
statement  of  the  special  facilities  of  the  Koehring  mixer  for  con- 
trolling the  proper  proportion  of  water,  for  insuring  thorough 
mixing  and  for  controlling  the  time  that  the  batch  is  in  the 
mixer. 
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I  Financial  and  Construction 


Regardless  of  how  efficiently  the  railways  may  be  operated 
and  how  much  co-operation  they  may  be  given  by  the  ship- 
ping public,  it  will  be  impracticable,  if  industry  and  commerce 
continue  to  be  as  active  as  they  have  been  for  some  months, 
for  the  railways  to  handle  satisfactorily  all  the  traffic  which 
will  be  offered  them.  The  fundamental  trouble  is  that  rail- 
road facilities  are  now  absolutely  inadequate  to  the  needs  of 
the  country  and  that  they  must  be  largely  increased  before 
the  railways  will  be  able  to  handle  satisfactorily  all  the  traffic 
which  is  ofTered  to  them. — S.  M.  Felton,  President  Chicago  Great 
JVestern  Railroad. 
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Railway  Financial  News 

Delaware  &  Hudson.— An  issue  of  $10,000,000  7  per  cent  ten- 
year  gold  bonds  have  been  sold  at  par  by  Kuhn,  Loeb 
&  Co.,  and  ihe  First  National  Bank.  The  proceeds  will  be 
used  to  meet  the  maturity  on  August  1,  1920,  of  $9,000,000 
three-year  notes,  and  for  other  general  needs  of  the  com- 
pany. 

Denver  &  Kio  Grande. — The  Supreme  Court  has  issued  an  order 
permitting  the  sale  of  securities  owned  by  the  Denver  &  Rio 
Grande  so  that  the  proceeds  may  be  applied  on  a  judgment  for 
$36,000,000  obtained  by  the  Equitable  Trust  Company.  The 
collateral  to  be  sold  consists  of  3,000  shares  of  Western  Realty 
stock;  30,000  shares  of  Globe  Express  Company;  $523,000 
Colorado  Midland  Railway  gold  4s;  $30,000  Western  Pacific 
Railroad  first  mortgage  bonds;  412^^  shares  Western  Pacific 
Railroad  preferred  stock,  and  712  shares  of  Western  Pacific 
Railroad  common  stock. 

Long  Island. — Walter  E.  Frew,  president  of  the  Corn  Exchange 
Bank,  and  James  A.  McCrea,  formerly  general  manager  of  the 
Long  Island  Railroad,  have  been  elected  directors  succeeding 
Percival  Roberts,  Jr.,  and  Walter  G.  Oakman,  resigned, 

Norfolk  &  Western. — An  issue  of  $2,500,000  four-year  6  per 
cent  secured  gold  notes  have  been  sold  by  the  Guaranty  Trust 
Company  at  96}/2,  to  yield  more  than  7  per  cent.  The  notes, 
which  are  callable  at  10154.  are  secured  by  the  deposit  of  Lib- 
erty bonds  of  a  market  value  which  shall  at  all  times  be  110 
per  cent  of  the  principal  of  the  notes.  The  proceeds  of  this 
issue  will  be  used  for  building  I85/2  miles  of  branch  line  ex- 
tending from  Lenore,  W.  Va.,  to  coal  properties. 

Pennsylvania. — The  time  for  minority  stockholders  of  the 
Pittsburgh,  Cincinnati,  Chicago  &  St.  Louis  to  deposit  their 
holdings  in  exchange  for  5  per  cent  mortgage  bonds  under  the 
terms  of  the  offer  made  by  the  Pennsylvania  Company  on 
March  15,  1920,  has  been  extended  from  May  1  until  May  29, 
1920. 

Pittsburgh,  Cincinnati,  Chicago  &  St.  Louis. — See  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Railway  Construction 

Pennsylvania. — Pennsylvania  Offices,  a  new  four-story  build- 
ing, 73  ft.  by  100  ft.,  on  Wells  street,  between  Jackson  and  Van 
Buren  streets,  Chicago,  is  to  be  erected  by  the  Pennsylvania 
Offices  Corporation  and  leased  to  the  Pennsylvania  lines  for  10 
years  at  a  net  term  rental  of  $100,000.  All  of  the  general  offices 
of  that  line  at  Chicago,  except  the  ticket  offices,  will  be  housed 
in  the  new  structure.  The  estimated  cost  of  the  building  is 
approximatel  y$350,000,  and  it  is  expected  that  it  will  be  ready 
for  occupancy  by  August  1. 

Wabash. — Contracts  for  the  fabrication  and  erection  of  a 
bascule  bridge  over  the  River  Rouge  at  Detroit,  Mich.,  have  been 
let  and  it  is  expected  that  the  bridge  will  be  in  operation  in  the 
spring  of  1921.  The  contract  for  the  manufacture  of  the  steel 
work  and  machinery  was  obtained  by  the  American  Bridge  Com- 
pany, New  York  City;  the  erection  of  the  steel  work  machinery 
and  dismantling  of  the  present  superstructure  will  be  done  by 
the  Kansas  City  Bridge  Company,  Kansas  City,  Mo. ;  and  the 
masonry  work  and  removal  of  the  present  substructure  will  be 
done  by  the  J.  W.  McMurry  Contracting  Company,  Kansas  City, 
Mo.  The  proposed  structure  is  a  single  trunnion  bascule  bridge 
with  a  double  track,  providing  a  clear  navigating  span  of  125  ft., 
aand  is  to  be  operated  by  electricity  with  an  auxiliary  operatmg 
plant  using  a  gasoline  engine.  The  foundation  piers  carrying 
the  trunnion  will  be  of  concrete,  carried  to  bedrock,  and  the  rest 
pier  supporting  the  end  of  the  bridge  is  to  be  carried  on  a  pile 
foundation.  The  bridge  will  be  erected  in  a  vertical  position 
so  as  not  to  interfere  with  the  use  of  the  present  bridge. 
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Financial,    Legal   and    Accounting 

Frederick  W.  Sercombe,  whose  appointment  as  auditor  of 
the  Oregon-Washington  Railroad  and  Navigation  Company 
was  announced   in   the   Railway  Age  of  March  5   (page  751), 

was  born  on  August  23, 
1869,  at  Taunton,  Eng- 
land. Mr.  Sercombe 
was  educated  at  Huish 
College,  England,  and 
entered  railway  service 
on  January  1,  1898,  as 
a  clerk  in  the  general 
auditor's  office  of  the 
Union  Pacific,  later  be- 
ing placed  in  charge  of 
the  land  grant,  land 
and  coal  accounts.  In 
1903  he  entered  the 
employ  of  the  South- 
ern Pacific,  with  head- 
quarters at  San  Fran- 
cisco, Cal.,  doing  special 
work.  From  1904  to 
1907  he  was  chief  clerk 
of  general  and  miscel- 
laneous accounts  on  the 
same  road  and  in  1907 
he  wa^  promoted  to  special  accountant.  Three  years  later 
he  was  transferred  to  the  executive  offices  of  the  Union 
Pacific  and  Southern  Pacific  at  New  York  City  as  special 
accountant.  In  1912  he  was  appointed  assistant  comptroller 
on  the  Union  Pacific  and  served  in  this  capacity  until  1917, 
when  he  was  appointed  assistant  to  the  director  of  the  Divi- 
sion of  Capital  Expenditure  of  the  United  States  Railroad 
Administration.  He  held  this  position  until  his  appointment 
as  auditor  of  the  Oregon  Washington  Railroad  and  Naviga- 
tion Company  on  March  1. 

L.  C.  Sauerhammer  who  has  been  appointed  assistant  to 
the  vice-president  in  charge  of  operation  and  maintenance 
of   the    Baltimore    &    Ohio,  with    headquarters   at    Baltimore, 

Md.,  served  as  assistant 
to  the  federal  manager 
during  the  greater  part 
of  federal  control.  Mr. 
Sauerham  m  e  r  was 
born  at  Littlestown, 
Pa.,  on  September  7, 
1883.  He  was  educated 
in  public  schools  and 
began  railroad  work  on 
December  9,  1899  as 
clerk  to  a  supervisor  of 
the  Baltimore  &  Ohio, 
to  which  road  he  has 
given  his  entire  rail- 
road service.  On  Sep- 
tember 16,  1901.  he  was 
transferred  to  Cumber- 
land, Md.,  as  clerk  to 
the  division  engineer. 
While  at  Cumberland 
he  was  appointed  ac- 
countant and  on  Sep- 
tember 1,  1902,  he  went  to  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  as  chief  clerk  to 
the  division  engineer  in  which  position  he  served  until  April 
20,  1907,  when  he  was  appointed  secretary  to  the  chief  engi- 
neer, maintenance  of  way  at  Baltimore,  Ohio.  A  few  months 
later  he  became  assistant  chief  clerk  with  the  same  head- 
quarters and  in  1911,  chief  clerk  to  the  superintendent,  also 
located  at  Baltimore.     He  was  appointed  chief  of  the  bureau 
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of  federal  and  state  commission  reports,  under  the  direction 
of  the  operating  vice-president,  on  July  1,  1913.  He  was 
transferred  to  New  York  as  chief  clerk  to  the  general  man- 
ager in  1916  but  returned  to  Baltimore  on  June  1,  1918  as 
chief  clerk  to  the  operating  vice-president.  Shortly  after- 
wards, while  remaining  on  the  staflE  of  the  operating  vice- 
president,  he  was  appointed  to  superintendent  of  office  or- 
ganization and  retained  that  position  until  April  1,  1919, 
when  he  became  assistant  to  the  federal  manager. 

J.  L.  East,  who  was  recently  appointed  superintendent  of 
stations  and  transfers  of  the  Illinois  Central  and  the  Yazoo 
&  Mississippi  Valley,  has  been  appointed  car  accountant  of 
the  same  lines,  with  headquarters  at  Chicago,  succeeding 
J.  M.  O'Day,  who  has  resigned. 

The  Louisville  &  Nashville  has  announced  the  following 
appointments,  effective  March  1,  all  with  headquarters  at 
Louisville,  Ky. :  Geo.  W.  Lamb,  assistant  comptroller;  H.  F. 
Thompson,  assistant  comptroller;  W,  F.  Kermedy,  auditor 
capital  expenditures;  Geo.  Becker,  auditor  receipts;  H.  B. 
Cutter,  auditor  freight  accounts;  W.  A.  Meglemry,  auditor 
passenger  accounts,  and  G.  B.  Reeves,  auditor  of  disburse- 
ments. 

Operating 

Bernard  J.  Quilty  has  been  appointed  assistant  superin- 
tendent of  the  Sudbury  division  of  the  Canadian  Pacific,  with 
lieadquarters  at  Sudbury,  Ont.,  succeeding  R.  B.  Girouard, 
transferred. 

Forrest  Wood  Rosser,  whose  appointment  as  superintend- 
ent of  the  Chicago  and  Hammond  terminals  of  the  Erie,  with 
headquarters  at  Chicago,  was  announced  in  the  Railway  Age 

of  February  27  (page 
662),  was  born  on  April 
19,  1873,  at  Arcanum. 
Ohio.  Mr.  Rosser  en- 
tered railway  service 
on  July  1,  1888,  as  a 
messenger  with  the 
Baltimore  &  Ohio.  Two 
years  later  he  was  pro- 
moted to  telegraph  op- 
erator and  yard  clerk 
of  the  Cincinnati,  Jack- 
son &  Mackinaw,  now 
part  of  the  Cleveland, 
Cincinnati,  Chicago  & 
St.  Louis,  and  on  Octo- 
ber 1,  1891,  he  became 
operator,  car  distribu- 
tor and  extra  despatch- 
er  on  the  Pennsylvania. 
In  1898  he  was  appoint- 
ed despatcher  on  the 
Baltimore  &  Ohio  and 
one  year  later  he  was  appointed  despatcher  on  the  Chicago. 
Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul.  He  was  later  promoted  to  chief  des- 
patcher on  the  Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  Pacific  and  on  Feb- 
ruary 20,  1904,  he  was  promoted  to  trainmaster  on  that  road. 
Chi  July  1,  1912,  he  was  promoted  to  superintendent.  Four 
years  later  he  entered  the  service  of  the  Missouri,  Kansas  & 
Texas,  as  a  trainmaster.  From  January  15,  1917,  to  February 
1,  1918,  he  served  as  superintendent  on  that  road  and  on  the 
latter  date  was  appointed  assistant  superintendent  on  the 
Erie,  which  position  he  held  until  March  1,  1920,  when  he 
was  promoted  to  superintendent. 

T.  W.  Flannagan,  general  storekeeper  on  the  Minneapolis, 
St.  Paul  &  Sault  Ste  Marie,  with  headquarters  at  Minneapolis, 
Minn.,  has  been  promoted  to  assistant  to  the  general  man- 
ager and  assigned  to  special  duties,  effective  May  1.  G.  W. 
Leigh,  assistant  general  storekeeper,  has  been  promoted  to 
succeed  Mr.  Flannagan. 

W.  J.  Uren,  superintendent  of  the  Quebec  district  of  the 
Canadian  Pacific,  with  headquarters  at  Farnham,  Que.,  has 
been  appointed  assistant  general  superintendent  of  the  same 
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(liNiriil.  MicioftliiiK  W.  M.  Ncal,  li  aii>Urrf(l,  ilToctivc  April 
1'^  A.  Williams,  suptMiiiti-mK'nt  of  tlic  <)iit.irii)  district,  with 
litMiltiuarlcr^  at  l.omlon.  Out.,  lias  l>ci'n  tiaiisftircd  to  I''arii- 
liam  to  succeed  Mr.  Urcii. 

W.  D.  Post,  trainmaster  of  tlic  Soullniii,  with  luadiiuartcrs 
at  Knoxvilic.  Tcmi.,  lias  been  apiioiiUcd  supcriiitciidcnt  of 
the  Columbia  division  of  the  Soiitlicrn,  vvitii  hcadiiuartfrs  at 
C'cdnndiia,  S.  C,  succeeding  F.  S.  Collins,  transferred;  R.  L. 
McCullough  has  been  appointed  superintendent  of  the 
Mur|)hy  division,  witli  headtiuarters  at  Aslieville,  N.  C,  suc- 
ceeding T.  S.  Boswell,  promoted.  These  appoiiitincnts  be- 
came elTective  May  1. 

J.  E.  Craver,  superintendent  of  the  Seattle  division  of  the 
Northern  Pacific,  with  headquarters  at  Seattle,  Wash.,  has 
been  appointed  acting  general  sui>erintendent  of  the  Western 
district,  with  iicadquartcrs  at  Tacoma,  Wash.,  succeeding 
I.  B.  Richards,  who  has  been  granted  a  leave  of  absence  on 
account  of  ill  liealth.  J.  E.  Campbell,  trainmaster  at  Seattle, 
has  been  appointed  acting  superintendent,  to  succeed  Mr. 
Craver.     The  changes  were  effective  April  24. 

Charles  Gilbert  Johnson,  who  has  been  appointed  superin- 
tendent station  service  of  the  Oliio  region  of  the  Erie,  with 
headquarters  at  Youngstown,  Ohio,  as  noted  in  llie  Railway 
Age  of  February  27 
(page  662),  served  as 
supervisor  station  serv- 
ice, with  headquarters 
at  New  York  during 
federal  control.  Mr. 
Johnson  was  born  on 
January  8,  1876.  near 
Ottawa,  Kan.  He  re- 
ceived a  public  school 
education  and  began 
railroad  work  in  1894 
as  telegraph  operator 
on  the  Southern  Kan- 
sas division  of  the 
Santa  Fe  at  Elk  City, 
Kan.  Afterwards  he 
served  as  telegraph 
operator,  agent  and 
operator  at  various  sta- 
tions of  the  same  di- 
vision until  March, 
1897,  when  he  was  ap- 
pointed joint  live  stock,  passenger  and  freight  agent  at 
Cedarvale,  Kan.-,  where  he  remained  until  January,  1901.  He 
then  entered  the  service  of  the  St.  Louis,  Iron  Mountain  & 
Southern,  as  clerk  in  the  office  of  the  superintendent  of  the 
Arkansas  division  at  Little  Rock,  Ark.  He  filled  other  posi- 
tions at  the  same  place  until  March,  1905,  when  he  was  ap- 
pointed local  agent  of  the  Little  Rock  &  Hot  Springs  West- 
ern, now  part  of  the  Missouri  Pacific,  at  Hot  Springs,  Ark. 
In  March,  1906,  he  was  promoted  to  the  position  of  division 
agent  of  the  Memphis  division  of  the  St.  Louis,  Iron  Moun- 
tain &  Southern,  with  headquarters  at  Wynne,  Ark.  In  May, 
1907,  he  was  transferred  to  Monroe,  La.,  as  passenger  and 
freight  agent  of  the  same  road  as  well  as  of  the  Little  Rock 
&  Monroe,  also  part  of  the  Missouri  Pacific  now.  He  be- 
came commercial  freight  agent  of  the  Missouri  Pacific,  with 
headquarters  at  Monroe,  in  October,  1910,  and  in  March, 
1913,  he  was  promoted  to  general  agent,  with  headquarters 
at  Jefferson  City,  Mo.  He  went  to  the  Erie  in  1917  as  super- 
visor station  service. 

George  E.  Bates,  real  estate  and  industrial  agent  of  the 
Delaware  &  Hudson,  has  been  appointed  assistant  to  the 
general  manager  for  industrial  development;  W.  W.  Bates, 
superintendent  personnel  has  been  appointed  assistant  to  the 
general  manager  for  personnel  and  H.  F.  Burch  superin- 
tendent transportation,  has  been  appointed  assistant  to  the 
general  manager  for  transportation.  These  are  newly  created 
positions  becoming  effective  May  2.  The  offices  of  superin- 
tendent of  transportation  and  personnel  have  been 
abolished. 
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George  M.  Smith,  NUpi-riiitendent  of  the  Del.iware  division 
of  the  Pennsylvania,  with  headquarters  at  Wilmington,  Del., 
has  been  transferred  to  the  Baltimore  Division,  with  hcad- 
([uarters  at  Baltimore,  Md.,  succeeding  George  R.  Sinnick- 
son,  resigned,  and  W.  L.  Burt,  assistant  superintendent  of 
the  Maryland  division,  has  been  transferred  to  the  I'.altiinore 
division,  the  position  of  assistant  superintendent  of  the  Mary- 
land division  having  been  abolisiied  for  the  present.  These 
changes  became  eflective  May  1. 

George  A.  Cellar,  whose  appointment  as  general   superin- 
tendent   of    telegraph    of    the    Pennsylvania    System   was    an 
nounced  in  the  Railway  Age  of  h'ebruary  20  (page  598),  was 
born        in        Delaware 
county,   Ohio,   on    Sep- 
tember    12,     1860.       In 
1877     he     entered     tlie 
service  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania    on     the     Pitts- 
burgh,    Ft.    Wayne     & 
Chicago,    serving    as    a 
clerk,    telegraph    oper- 
ator   and    relief    agent. 
In     1884    he    was    ap- 
pointed    manager     and 
wire  chief.    The  follow- 
ing   year    he    was    ap- 
pointed   chief    clerk    to 
the    superintendent    of 
telegraph  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania, Western  lines, 
with     headquarters     at 
Pittsburgh,    Pa.,    which 
position    he    held    until 
his  recent  appointment 
as  general  superintend- 
ent  of   telegraph    of  the    Pennsylvania    Systems,   with    head- 
quarters  at   Philadelphia.     The   position   of   general   superin- 
tendent of  telegraph  of  the  Pennsylvania  System  is  a  newly 
created  one  and  Mr.   Cellar  reports  to  C.  M.  Sheaflfer,  chief 
of  transportation. 

J.  Leonard  East,  whose  appointment  as  superintendent  of 
stations  and  transfers  of  the   Illinois  Central  and  Yazoo   & 
Mississippi    Valley,   with    headquarters   at    Chicago,   was    an- 
nounced in  the  Railway 
Age   of   April   9    (page 
1173),    has    been    pro- 
moted to   car  account- 
ant of  the  same  roads, 
with     the    same    head- 
quarters, succeeding  J. 
M.  O'Day,  who  has  re- 
signed  to  accept   serv- 
ice     elsewhere.        Mr. 
East  v.^as  born  afCoul- 
terville.  111.,  and  at  the 
age  of  15  entered  rail- 
way   service    with    the 
Illinois     Central    as    a 
telegraph  operator.    He 
has      served      continu- 
ously with   the   Illinois 
Central  for  a  period  of 
34     years,     being    pro- 
moted successively 
from  operator  to  agent, 
division    agent,    indus- 
trial   agent,    inspector    of    stations,    agent    of    the    loss    and 
damage  bureau  and  superintendent  of  stations  and  transfers. 
During  federal  control  Mr.  East  acted  as  a  member  of  the 
committee    which    was   appointed   by   the    director    of   traffic 
of  the  United  States  Railroad  Administration,  to  investigate 
efificient  and   economical  methods   of   handling  freight. 

J.  C.  Austin,  who  has  been  appointed  superintendent  of 
the  Mobile  division  of  the  Southern,  with  headquarters  at 
Selma,  Ala.,  as  noted  in  the  Railway  Age  of  March  5  (page 
750),  served  as  trainmaster  of  the  Birmingham  division,  with 
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headquarters  at  Birmingham,  Ala.,  from  1917  until  the  ter- 
mination of  federal  control.  Mr.  Austin  began  railroad  work 
with  the  Southern  and  has  been  with  that  road  continuously 
since  1891.  He  served  first  as  lamp  lighter  at  Sugar  Valley, 
Ga.  He  became  clerk  in  1896;  afterwards  switchman  and  in 
1901  yard  foreman.  He  was  promoted  to  general  yardmaster 
in  1902.  In  1915  he  was  appointed  trainmaster  of  the  Mobile 
division,  with  headqurters  at  Selma,  Ala.,  and  at  the  time 
mentioned  above  he  was  transferred  to  Birmingham. 

Traffic 

P.  G.  Findlay,  freight  traffic  manager  of  the  Michigan 
Central,  with  headquarters  at  Detroit,  Mich.,  has  resigned, 
effective  March  5. 

A.  E.  Hueneryager  has  been  apointed  chief  of  the  tariff 
bureau  of  the  New  York  Central,  with  headquarters  at  Cleve- 
land, Ohio,  effective  May  1. 

W.  C.  Barnes,  general  freight  agent  of  the  El  Paso  & 
Southwestern,  with  headquarters  in  El  Paso,  Tex.,  has  been 
promoted  to  freight  traffic  manager,  with  the  same  head- 
quarters, effective  May  1. 

W.  S.  Dawson,  general  claim  agent  of  the  El  Paso  &  South- 
western, with  headquarters  in  El  Paso,  Tex.,  has  been  pro- 
moted to  assistant  general  freight  agent,  witli  the  same  head- 
quarters, effective  May  1. 

W.  H.  Francis,  special  representative  of  the  Buft'alo, 
Rochester  &  Pittsburgh,  has  been  appointed  chief  of  tariff 
bureau,  with  headquarters  at  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  succeeding 
J.  F.  Hamilton,  resigned. 

C.  E.  Hilsabeck,  assistant  general  freight  agent  of  the  El 
Paso  &  Southwestern,  with  headquarters  in  El  Paso,  Tex., 
has  been  appointed  general  agent,  with  headquarters  at  St. 
Louis,  Mo.,  effective  May  1. 

Walter  S.  Saunders,  who  has  been  appointed  general  freight 
agent  of  the  Virginian,  with  headquarters  at  Norfolk,  Va.,  as 
noted  in  the  Raihvay  Age  of  March  5  (page  735),  served  as  as- 
sistant   general    freight 

agent     from      March, 

1910,  until  the  termina- 
tion of  federal  control. 
Mr.  Saunders  was  born 
on  August  3,  1871,  at 
Richmond,  Va.  He  was 
educated  in  public 
schools  of  that  city  and 
began  railroad  work  in 
1888,  with  the  Chesa- 
peake &  Ohio  at  Rich- 
mond. He  served  first 
as  billing  clerk  in  the 
local  freight  office; 
then  went  to  Roanoke, 
Va.,  in  March,  1890,  as 
an  employee  in  the 
general  freight  office  of 
the  Norfolk  &  West- 
ern. In  May,  1896,  he 
became  chief  clerk  of 
all  mail  despatch  lines 
operating  over  the  Norfolk  &  Western.  In  June,  1905,  he 
was  transferred  as  chief  clerk  to  the  assistant  general  freight 
agent  of  the  same  road.  He  went  to  the  Virginian  in  1909 
as  chief  clerk  to  the  general  freight  agent  at  Norfolk.  He 
was  promoted  to  assistant  general  freight  agent  at  the  time 
mentioned  above. 

T.  E.  Harris,  who  has  been  appointed  traffic  manager  of 
the  Georgia  &  Florida,  with  headquarters  at  Augusta,  Ga., 
as  noted  in  the  Railway  Age  of  March  19  (page  995),  served 
as  general  freight  agent  from  1916  until  the  termination  of 
federal  control.  Mr.  Harris  began  railroad  work  in  1900  as 
waybill  clerk  in  the  agent's  office  of  the  Georgia  Southern 
&  Florida  at  Valdosta,  Ga.     He  remained  in  that  office  until 
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1909  holding  various  positions,  among  them  chief  clerk  and 
cashier.  He  was  then  appointed  traveling  freight  agent  at 
Cordele,  Ga.  In  1910  he  returned  to  Valdosta  as  commercial 
agent  for  the  Georgia  &  Florida.  He  was  promoted  to  di- 
vision freight  agent  in  1914,  and  in  December,  1916,  was  ap- 
pointed general  freight  agent. 

Henry  C.  Snyder,  who  has  been  appointed  general  freight 
and  passenger  agent  of  the  Erie,  with  headquarters  at  New 
York,  as  noted  in  the  Railway  Age  of  February  27  (page  661), 

served  as  general 
freight  agent,  with 
headquarters  at  Chi- 
cago from  September, 
1918,  until  the  termina- 
tion of  federal  control. 
Mr,  Snyder  was  born  at 
Delaware  Water  Gap, 
Penn.,  on  July  14,  1868. 
He  graduated  from 
Belvidere  Seminary,  N. 
j.  His  first  railroad 
work  began  in  1886  as 
agent  and  operator  for 
the  Lehigh  &  Hudson 
River.  He  entered  the 
service  of  the  Erie  in 
October,  1887,  as  agent 
at  Ramapo,  N.  Y.  In 
1892  he  was  transferred 
to  Middletown,  N.  Y., 
and  in  1893  to  Newark, 
N.  J.  While  at  New- 
ark he  was  appointed  general  agent  in  September, 
1896.  In  1903  he  became  division  freight  agent, 
with  headquarters  at  Bradford,  Pa.  While  serving  in  that 
capacity  he  was  transferred  first  to  Youngstown,  Ohio,  and 
afterwards  to  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  He  was  appointed  assistant 
general  freight  agent,  with  headquarters  at  Chicago  in  Sep- 
tember, 1908,  and  on  the  date  mentioned  above  he  was  pro- 
moted to  general  freight  agent. 

Mechanical 

Ernest  V.  Williams,  shop  superintendent  of  the  Buffalo, 
Rochester  &  Pittsburgh  at  DuBois,  Pa.,  has  been  appointed 
superintendent  motive  power,  with  the  same  headquarters, 
effective  May  1,  succeeding  F.  J.  Harrison,  deceased. 

E.  Bowie  has  been  appointed  division  master  mechanic 
of  the  Brownville  division  of  the  Canadian  Pacific,  with  head- 
quarters at  Brownville  Junction,  Me.,  succeeding  W.  Wright, 
who  has  been  transferred,  effective  April  24. 

Engineering,  Maintenance  of  Way  and  Signaling 

Luis  G.  Morphy,  principal  assistant  engineer  of  the  Boston 
&  Albany,  with  headquarters  at  Boston,  Mass.,  has  resigned, 
effective  May  1. 

L.  C.  Miller,  office  engineer  of  the  Minneapolis  &  St.  Louis, 
with  headquarters  at  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  has  been  appointed 
assistant  chief  engineer  in  charge  of  valuation;  R.  C.  Smith, 
assistant  engineer  at  Minneapolis,  has  been  appointed 
principal  assistant  engineer  succeeding  F.  K.  Bennett,  re- 
signed.    These  appointments  became   effective   March   15. 

H.  H.  Garrigues,  engineer  maintenance  of  way  of  the 
Southern  division,  has  been  appointed  superintendent  of  the 
Delaware  division,  succeeding  George  M.  Smith,  transferred; 
Franklin  Duane,  division  engineer  of  the  Baltimore  division, 
has  been  appointed  engineer  maintenance  of  way,  succeeding 
Mr.  Garrigues;  W.  F.  Miller,  division  engineer  of  the  Wil- 
liamsport  division,  has  been  transferred  to  the  Baltimore  di- 
vision, succeeding  Mr.  Duane,  and  N.  D.  Vernon,  supervisor 
of  the  Maryland  division,  has  b^en  appointed  division  en- 
gineer, succeeding  Mr.  Miller.  These  changes  became 
effective  May  1. 
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Railroad  Administration 

J.  W.  Newell,  assistant  comptroller  of  the  Railroad  Ad- 
iniiii>ttation,  with  licaikiuartcrs  at  Washington,  has  been 
appuinti-d  coniptrolU-r,  succ<-i'ding  George  H.  Parker,  who 
has  resigned 

J.  W.  Roberts,  auditor,  Fred  Pettijohn,  cost  accountant, 
and  Stanley  Wood,  otlicc  inauaKer  of  the  accounting  section 
of  the  Railroad  Administration,  resigned  on  May  1  and  have 
organized  the  Robcrts-1'ettijoiin-Wood  Corporation,  with 
oflice  at  20  East  Jackson  boulevard,  Chicago,  which  will 
render  a  general  accounting  service,  specialiicing  in  railroad 
accounting  in  matters  arising  under  the  new  transportation 
act,  settlements  with  the  Railroad  .\dministration,  etc.,  and 
in  allied  industrial  work.  Mr.  Roberts  was  formerly  in  the 
accounting  department  of  the  .\tchison,  Topcka  &  Santa  F'e, 
and  before  federal  control  was  district  accountant  for  the 
Bureau  of  Valuation,  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  at 
Kansas  City. 

General 

The  Lorain,  .\shland  &  Southern  has  announced  that  the 
following  orticers  were  elected,  effective  April  16: 

Name  Position  Headquarters 

W.  D.  Ilolliday. .  .Supt.    mchg.    oper Lorain,  Ohio 

John   Dorscy Gen.  fr.  &  pass,  agt Lorain,  Ohio 

J.  F.  Allenspaugh.. Train  master Lorain,  Ohio 

P.    II.   Goda Gen.  ni.  of  e.  foreman Lorain,  Ohio 

H.    W.    Scott Supervisor    Lorain,  Ohio 

D.  M.  Messmore..  Storekeeper   Lorain,  Ohio 

The  Northwestern  Pacific  has  announced 
is  its  personnel,  effective  .April  10: 

Name  Position 

W.   S.   Palmer. . . .  Pres.  &  Gen.  Mgr 

A.   H.    Payson .  . . .  Vice-pres  

Paul  Shoup Vice-pres  

G.  L.  King Sec 

D.   P.   Ewing Asst.  Sec 

W.  B.  Burris Compt 

H.  W.  Ellicott. . .  .Treas 

A.  K.Van  Devcnter.\sst.  treas 

Stanley   Moore.... Gen  counsel 

Elliott  Johnson . . .  Claims    Atty 

H.  G.  Jenkins .\ss.  to  pres.  &  gen.  mgr. . . 

M.  L.  Gillogly. . .  .Indt!  Asst.  to  pres.  &  g  mgr.. 

J.    K.    Brassill. . .  .Gen.  supt 

J.  W.  Williams.  .  .Ch.  engr 

F.  K.  Zook  Val.   engr 

G.  H.  McMullin. .  5Upt.  southern  div 

W.  J.  Hunter Supt.  northern  div 

F,  T.  Vanatta. ..  ..Supt.  elec.  activities 

K.  M.  Nicoles. . .  .Gen.  car  serv.  agt 

H.  W.  Ellicott Gen.  pur.  agt 

-A.  W.  'Dayton.  . .  .Gen.  storekeeper 

J.  J.  Geary Gen.  fr.  &  pass,  agt 

W.  T.  Cummings . .  Hi  v.  f  r.  &  pass,  agt 
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Charles  Watts,  formerly  general  superintendent  passenger 
transportation  of  the  Pennsylvania,  died  on  April  29  at  Mt. 
Dora.  Fla.,  at  the  age  of  75  years. 

Guy  M.  Freer,  of  Cincinnati.  Ohio,  executive  secretary  of  the 
National  Industrial  Traffic  League,  with  headquarters  at  Chicago, 
died  suddenly  on  April  30.  of  pneumonia.  Mr.  Freer  was  born 
in  Ohio  in  1872.  He  Avas  formerly  traffic  manager  of  the  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  of  Cincinnati,  and  while  in  that  position  was 
elected  president  of  the  National  Industrial  Traffic  League,  which 
office  he  held  for  four  years,  up  to  November  last.  Since  then 
he  has  been  executive  secretary  of  the  League,  with  office  in 
Chicago. 

Wilson  Worsdell,  formerly  chief  mechanical  engineer  of 
the  North  Eastern  Railway  of  England,  died  recently  at 
South  Ascot,  Berkshire,  England,  his  death  being  reported 
in  the  Railway  Gazette  (London),  of  April  16.  Mr.  Worsdell 
was  a  pupil  at  the  Altoona  shops  of  the  Pennsylvania  Rail- 
road when  he  was  a  young  man  and  began  his  railway  service 
in   England  on   the  London   &   North   Western.     He  was  at 


ihi-  he:i<l  of  the  niecli.iiiicil  dep.arlnieiit  of  the  .N'ortli  I'.astern 
from  1890  to  1910.  During  this  period  he  built  about  1,000 
locomotives  and  several  thousaiul  cars.  lie  introduced  higli 
capacity  freight  cars.  He  had  been  president  of  the  .\ss<i- 
ciation  of  Railway  Locomotive  I'.ngineers,  and  for  several 
years  p.ist  had  been  a  director  of  the  Westinghouse  Brake 
Comp.in.N , 

Frederick  J.  Harrison,  superinlemlent  motive  power  of  the 
Buffalo,  Rochester  &  Pittsburgh,  with  headquarters  at  Du 
Bois,  I'a.,  died  on  April  16  following  an  illness  of  several 
months  resulting  from  pneumonia.  Mr.  Harrison  was  born 
in  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  on  I'^ebruary  22,  1864.  He  attended  a 
public  school  in  his  native  city  until  he  was  14,  when  he 
started  to  learn  the  machinist's  trade,  .'\ftcr  11  years  spent 
as  an  apprentice  and  a  machinist  he  became  foreman  for  the 
New  York  Central,  in  which  capacity  he  served  for  thr-e 
years.  He  then  discontinued  railroad  work  for  a  short  time 
but  resumed  it  in  1888,  when  he  became  machinist  in  the 
Buffalo,  Rochester  &  Pittsburgh's  shops  at  Rochester.  He 
was  promoted  to  foreman  of  the  same  shops  in  1890  and  in 
1894  was  again  promoted  to  the  position  of  general  foreman 
in  charge  of  locomotive  and  car  works  at  Rochester.  He 
held  that  position  for  six  years.  In  1901  he  went  to  DuBois, 
Pa.,  as  general  foreman  of  the  DuBois  Iron  Works,  but  re- 
signed shortly  afterwards  to  return  to  the  Buffalo,  Roch- 
ester &  Pittsburgh  as  general  foreman  of  the  DuBois  .shops, 
then  under  construction.  In  1904  he  was  appointed  master 
mechanic  and  in  1910  he  was  promoted  to  the  position  he 
held  at  the  time  of  his  death. 

E.  W.  McKenna,  formerly  vice-president  of  the  Chicago, 
Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul,  died  recently.  Mr.  McKenna  was 
born  on  October  24,  1848,  at  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  His  first  rail- 
road work  began  in  May,  1862,  as  messenger  for  the  Penn- 
sylvania. Afterwards  he  became  operator.  For  a  portion 
of  the  time  from  1864  until  1865  he  served  as  operator  on 
the  military  railroads  in  Virginia.  At  the  close  of  the  civil 
war  he  entered  the  employ  of  the  Pittsburgh,  Cincinnati  & 
St.  Louis  and  served  consecutively  as  operator,  freight  clerk 
and  general  superintendent's  clerk  until  1869.  From  then 
until  1880  he  filled  other  minor  railroad  positions  and  was 
then  appointed  superintendent  of  the  Jeflersonville,  Madison 
&  Indianapolis.  On  February  1,  1886,  he  went  to  the  Penn- 
sylvania to  undertake  special  services  under  the  direction  of 
the  general  manager  of  the  lines  west  of  Pittsburgh.  From 
1887  until  1904  he  made  steady  progress,  occupying  various 
positions  on  the  New  York,  Lake  Erie  &  Western,  Chicago, 
Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  and  the  Great  Northern.  He  became 
assistant  to  the  president  of  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St. 
Paul  on  February  1,  1904,  and  on  September  23,  1905,  was 
elected  second  vice-president  of  that  road.  In  1909  he  be- 
came vice-president  in  charge  of  operation  and  construction. 
He  was  retired  in  the  latter  part  of  1914.  Mr.  McKenna  was 
the  inventor  of  a  process  for  renewing  steel  rails  and  organ- 
izer of  the  McKenna  Steel  Working  Company,  of  which  he 
was  president  for  a  number  of  years. 
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It  has  long  been  the  general  practice  of  many  roads  to  house 
their  maintenance  of  way  floating  gangs  in  box  cars.     This 

.p        _,  equipment  lends  itself  readily  to  such 

ox  L,ars         service  because  of  the  ease  with  which 

in  Camp  it  can  be  moved  from  point  to  point  as 

c^.-,,;/-^  the   work  progresses.      In  general,   the 

ocivicc  ...,      ,   y      ,  .  , 

cars  utilized  tor  this  purpose  are  those 

which  have  become  ol)Solete  for  revenue  service,  but  as  several 
hundred  and  even  thousands  of  cars  are  frequently  required 
for  this  service  on  a  single  road  the  demand  sometimes  ex- 
ceeds the  amount  of  such  equipment  available,  with  the  result 
that  cars  suitable  for  revenue  business  are  withdrawn  from 
service.  In  normal  years  the  season  in  which  equipment  of 
this  character  is  used  in  maintenance  work  is  one  of  light 
traffic  when  the  demand  for  such  cars  in  revenue  service  is 
lightest  and  a  surplus  usually  exists.  This  year  these  condi- 
tions are  changed  and  the  demand  for  cars  so  far  exceeds 
the  number  available  that  every  car  is  being  utilized,  whether 
obsolete  or  not.  As  a  result,  the  withdrawal  of  any  car  for 
revenue  service  not  only  results  in  a  loss  of  the  earnings  what 
would  accrue  from  that  car,  but  decreases  the  ability  of  the 
railroad  to  handle  the  traffic  of  the  country  to  that  extent. 
Maintenance-of-way  officers  are,  therefore,  confronted  with  a 
public  as  well  as  a  financial  necessity  for  curtailing  their 
demands  for  such  equipment  to  the  minimum.  Several  roads 
are  resorting  to  the  use  of  small  portable  houses  to  meet  this 
condition.  This  expedient  is  entitled  to  more  general  consid- 
eration, for  if  all  of  the  cars  normally  used  for  the  housing 
of  maintenance  gangs  are  released  for  revenue  service  it  will 
increase  the  traffic-carrj-ing  ability  of  the  roads  materially 
and  will  be  of  direct  assistance  in  tiding  them  over  the  present 
crisis. 


Attendance  at  the  so-called  minor  association  conventions  by 
those  directly  interested  in  the  departments  which  they  repre- 
sent has  always  been  a  valuable  means 
Attend  q£  broadening  the  viewpoint  of  the  in- 

the  Fuel  dividual    and   raising  the   standard   of 

Convention  service  of  the  department.  During  the 
period  of  Railroad  Administration  con- 
trol not  only  was  this  fact  clearly  recognized  and  acted  on, 
but  advantage  was  taken  of  the  value  of  convention  attend- 
ance as  a  means  of  educating  operating  officers  and  others  on 
whom  the  success  of  the  association's  work  in  a  measure 
depended.  This  applied  particularly  to  the  Air  Brake  and 
Fuel  Associations'  conventions.  Now  that  the  roads  are 
returned  to  private  operation  there  is  danger  that  these  oppor- 
tunities will  be  overlooked.  Evidence  of  this  was  seen  in  the 
recent  convention  of  the  Air  Brake  Association.  While  the 
attendance  in  itself  was  good,  it  sliowed  a  marked  falling  off 
from  that  of  last  year  when,  at  the  instigation  of  the  Railroad 
Administration,  there  was  an  unusually  large  attendance.  It 
is  to  be  hoped  that  at  the  coming  convention  of  the  Inter- 
national Railway  Fuel  Association,  which  opens  May  24  at 
the  Hotel  Sherman,  Chicago,  the  railroads  will  not  overlook 
these  opportunities.  The  importance  of  the  work  of  this 
association  is  indicated  by  the  results  accomplished  by  the 
Fuel  Conservation  Section  of  the  Railroad  Administration, 
which  are  well  known  and  need  not  be  reviewed  here;  it  only 
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needs  to  be  pointed  out  that  the  groundwork  for  this  accom- 
plishment had  long  been  established  by  the  association.  The 
material  reductions  in  unit  coal  consumption  which  were 
effected  during  the  years  1918  and  1919  were  brought  about 
by  the  most  completely  concerted  effort  toward  a  single  end 
which  has  probably  ever  been  put  forth  by  railroad  organiza- 
tions as  a  whole.  While  there  is  no  longer  a  central  admin- 
istrative body  dealing  with  fuel  conservation  matters,  there 
still  is  the  convention  of  the  Fuel  Association,  the  real  value 
of  which  depends  entirely  upon  the  extent  to  which  railway 
managements  avail  themselves  of  the  opportunity  which  it 
offers^  Fuel  problems  are  operating  problems;  they  are 
mechanical  department  problems;  they  are  purchasing  depart- 
ment problems.  Let  the  managements  display  the  same 
enlightened  liberality  in  encouraging  attendance  this  year  as 
was  displayed  last,  and  the  result  in  keeping  up  the  high 
standard  of  fuel  performance  set  last  year  will  be  gratifying 
to  the  railroads  and  the  nation  as  well. 


The  business  of  transportation  is  not  simply  to  move  freight, 
but  to  move  freight  expeditiously  and  cheaply.     At  least  one, 
and  sometimes  both  of  these  objectives 
The  Trend  |^^,^.g   frequently  been  lost  sight  of  in 

in  train  loading.     The  welfare  of  the  rail- 

road from  a  business  standpoint  has 
often  been  overlooked  by  the  mechan- 
ical department  in  an  endeavor  to  lighten  the  burden  on  the 
machinery,  and  more  frequently  by  the  operating  department 
in  the  determination  to  arrive  at  an  unusual  showing  in 
train  loading.  It  is  essential  that  both  departments  consider 
the  operation  as  a  whole.  Recent  discussion  of  the  subject, 
however,  bears  evidence  of  a  growing  appreciation  among  op- 
erating as  well  as  mechanical  men  of  the  importance  of  the 
time  factor  in  tonnage  rating.  The  Traveling  Engineers'  As- 
sociation has  gone  on  record  as  advocating  an  average  speed 
for  slow  freight  trains  of  1 2  miles  an  hour,  the  importance  of 
which  will  be  realized  when  it  is  understood  that  the  actual 
speed  of  slow  freight  trains  has  been  more  nearly  10  miles 
per  hour  as  determined  by  the  Operating  Statistics  Section 
of  the  Railroad  Administration.  Toimage  rating  with  re- 
spect to  speed  is  in  reality  a  very  simple  matter  and  many 
excellent  studies  of  this  subject  are  available.  Mr. 
Mounce's  article  appearing  in  the  Railway  Age  of  April 
16,  page  1191,  is  in  it.self  a  comprehensive  review  of  the 
entire  question.  The  problem  of  determining  the  maximum 
tonnage  that  a  locomotive  will  pull  between  two  divisions 
within  a  certain  time  must  primarily  be  an  adjusted  rat- 
ing; that  is,  one  which  takes  into  consideration  the  range 
in  frictional  resistance  per  ton,  dependent  upon  the '  aver- 
age weight  of  each  car  in  the  train.  The  relative  import- 
ance of  this  factor  diminishes  as  the  grade  resistance  in- 
creases, but  there  are  man)-  practically  level  divisions  on  the 
different  railroads  today  that  are  now  being  operated  with- 
out the  slightest  consideration  for  adju.sted  ratings.  If  the 
average  speed  of  a  freight  train  is  to  be  given  the  consid- 
eration it  deserves,  the  profile  of  the  division  must  be  con- 
sidered with  respect  to  the  extent  of  ruling  grade.  If  it 
is  practically  a  level  division,  then  obviously  the  locomotive 
must  be  given  a  train  with  which  it  can  at  any  point  on  the 
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tiivision  maintain  a  sjurd  con.sideral)!)'  in  cxds.'^  of  the  aver- 
age, as  it  may  Ix-  con.><itliTt'(l  tliat  tliis  train  i.s  ntKctiating  a 
ruling  gradi"  over  the  entire  division.  The  .'^ame  rule  a|)plies 
if  the  division  repre.sents  a  continuous  or  nearly  con.'^tant 
ascent  in  one  direction,  l)Ul  if  opjMxsing  grades  cover  only 
a  minor  portion  of  the  mileage  In'tween  terminals;  then  the 
lixomotive  may  |H).>;sil)ly  be  required  to  haul  a  train  with 
which  it  cannot  exceed  eight  or  ten  miles  jkt  hour  on  this 
ruling  grade,  with  the  assurance  that  a  very  much  higher 
average  s]x>ed  will  Ix'  made  over  the  entire  division.  While 
this  is  an  extremely  elementary  view  of  the  problem,  the 
application  of  the.^e  principles  is  so  far  from  universal  that 
the  subject  is  worthy  of  more  general  consideration. 


Half  Way  Measures  Will  Be  Ruinous 

THE  RAILWAY  coMPANiKS  liavc  askcd  thc  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  for  advances  in  rates  which  it  is 
estimated  would  yield  increases  in  earnings  exceeding  $1,000,- 
000,000  annually.  The  advances  sought  are  somewhat  larger 
than  anybody  thought  would  be  necessary  until  a  few  months 
ago.  But  ahiiost  all  estimates  up  to  a  few  months  ago  were 
based  on  the  ojjerating  results  of  the  railways  in  the  year 
ending  October  31,  1919,  just  before  the  coal  strike. 

Statistics  are  now  available  showing  income  and  outgo  in 
November  to  February,  inclusive,  the  last  four  months  of 
government  operation,  and  in  March,  tlie  first  month  after  the 
resumption  of  private  operation.  The  coal  strike  ended  in 
December,  and  January,  February  and  March  were  months 
of  record-breaking  freight  and  passenger  business.  But  in 
these  months,  as  well  as  during  November  and  December, 
while  the  railways  made  large  increases  in  their  earnings, 
they  made  much  larger  increases  in  their  expenses.  The 
result  was  that  net  operating  income  was  relatively  much  the 
smallest  it  had  been  since  the  advances  in  rates  made  by  the 
Railroad  Administration  in  June,  1918.  The  figures  for 
these  months  indicate  that  on  the  basis  of  present  rates  and 
expenses  the  roads  could  not  realize  more  than  $200,000,000 
net  operating  income  in  a  year,  whereas  over  $1,200,000,000 
is  required  to  pay  6  per  cent  on  their  aggregate  book  cost  of 
road  and  equipment. 

The  advances  in  rates  asked  are  enormous.  Nor  are  they 
all  that  may  be  sought  in  the  near  future.  The  railway 
employees  are  petitioning  the  Railroad  Labor  Board  to  in- 
crease" their  wages  another  $1,000,000,000  a  year.  The  rail- 
way companies  unquestionably  will  add  to  the  advances  in 
rates  for  which  they  are  now  petitioning  one  dollar  for  every 
dollar  which  the  award  of  the  Railroad  Labor  Board  may 
add  to  their  present  payroll. 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  doubtless  feels  that 
it  vdW  assume  a  hea\7  responsibility  if  it  authorizes  such 
large  advances  in  rates  as  are  being  asked  for.  But  for  the 
commission  to  grant  advances  which  will  be  practically  cer- 
tain to  make  the  net  operating  income  of  the  roads  on  their 
book  cost  at  least  6  per  cent  is  the  only  way  in  which  the 
solution  of  the  railroad  problem  can  be  advanced  without 
further  legislation.  Probably  it  is  the  only  way  that  the 
solution  of  the  railroad  problem  under  public  regulation  and 
private  ownership  can  be  made  possible.  Among  the  reasons 
why  this  is  the  case  are  the  following: 

First:  Regardless  of  whether  the  book  costs  of  individual 
roads  or  the  roads  as  a  whole  represent  approximately  the 
investment  in  them  or  their  value,  we  have  the  advantage  of 
knowing  what  the  percentages  of  return  earned  on  the  book 
cost  in  the  past  have  been  and  the  effects  on  railroad  develop- 
ment produced  by  the  earning  of  these  various  percentages. 
We  know  that  when  the  percentage  earned  on  book  cost 
dropped  below  5>4  per  cent  the  annual  investment  in  the 
railroads  began  rapidly  to  decline,  and  that  when  it  dropped 


Ix-low  5  jx-r  cent  railroad  expansion  practically  came  to  a  stop. 

Second:  It  i.s  well  known  that  the  average  percentage  of 
return  the  railways  must  now  pay  to  raise  new  capital  is  very 
inu(  h  higher  than  it  was  when  tlicy  were  earning  a  ntuni  on 
their  book  cost  e(|ual  to  or  exceeding  5J/j  per  cent  and  raising 
.sul)Stantial  amounts  of  new  capital.  It  necessarily  follows 
that  they  would  Ix'  unable  to  rai.«e  substantial  amounts  of 
new  capital  now  or  in  thc  near  future  if  they  were  restricted 
to  the  earning  of  any  .amount  of  net  operating  income  which 
would  not  be  equivalent  to  at  least  6  per  cent  on  their  book 
cost.  But  it  is  absolutely  essential  to  thc  prevention  of  a 
great  national  disaster  that  the  railways  should  he  enabled 
to  rai.se  va.st  amounts  of  new  capital  in  the  near  future  with 
which  to  expand  their  facilities  and  make  it  possible  for 
them  to  handle  more  traffic. 

Third:  Government  regulation  and  private  management 
arc  once  more  on  trial.  They  arc  on  trial  this  time  for  their 
lives.  If  thc  commission  allows  the  railways  to  earn  the  very 
maximum  permitted  under  the  Transportation  Act  there 
probably  will  be  complaints  regarding  the  amount  of  the 
advances  in  rates,  but  at  the  same  time  the  railway  companies 
may  thereby  be  enabled  within  a  few  years  to  make  sufficient 
additions  to  their  facilities  and  improvements  in  their  service 
to  save  the  country  from  disaster  and  to  give  reasonable  satis- 
faction to  the  public.  In  that  event  government  regulation 
and  private  management  may  be  voted  a  success  by  the  public 
and  continued.  Suppose,  however,  the  commission  tries  so 
hard  to  avoid  letting  the  railways  earn  too  much  that  it  pre- 
vents them  from  earning  an  average  of  6  per  cent.  Most  of 
the  public  will  as.sume  that  the  commission  has  done  all  for 
the  railways  that  should  be  done.  If  the  railways  fail  ade- 
quately to  increase  their  facilities  and  improve  their  service — 
as  they  undoubtedly  will — a  large  part  of  the  public,  instead 
of  attributing  this  to  the  insufficiency  of  the  rates  granted  by 
the  commission,  will  attribute  it  to  the  shortsightedness  or 
incompetency  of  the  railroad  managements.  We  shall  then 
go  through  a  long  period  of  increasingly  inadequate  trans- 
portation service,  resulting  in  exasperating  and  costly  con- 
gestions and  delays  and  growing  agitation  against  private 
management.  This  period  would  be  bad  enough  for  every- 
body; and  the  ultimate  outcome  probably  would  be  still 
worse,  for  that  ultimate  outcome  probably  would  be  the 
adoption  of  government  ovraership  and  operation  or  of  the 
Plumb  plan. 

Enormous  as  will  be  the  advance  in  rates  that  will  be  neces- 
sary to  enable  the  railways  to  earn  a  net  operating  income 
equivalent  to  6  per  cent  on  their  book  cost,  there  is  no  possible 
escape  from  the  conclusion  that  they  must  be  allowed  to  earn 
this  much  in  order  to  give  private  management  a  good  chance 
to  succeed.  Private  management  may  fail  if  the  railways 
are  allowed  to  earn  this  much;  it  is  at  this  time  impossible  to 
conceive  how  it  can  help  failing  if  they  are  not  allowed  to 
earn  this  much. 

The  commission  is  likely  to  hesitate  to  make  as  large 
advances  in  rates  as  the  railway  companies  have  suggested 
for  fear  this  will  enable  them  to  earn  more  than  6  per  cent. 
But  the  incurring  of  any  deficiency  as  compared  with  6  per 
cent  wdll  retard  the  development  of  the  railways,  while  the 
earning  of  any  excess  over  that  amount  vrill  tend  to  stimulate 
development,  and,  of  course,  one-half  of  anything  over  6  per 
cent  earned  by  any  individual  road  will  be  owned  by  the 
government.  In  the  circumstances,  it  would  seem  that  it 
would  be  much  safer,  from  the  standpoint  of  the  national 
welfare,  for  the  commission  to  take  the  chance  of  making  the 
return  earned  by  the  companies  a  little  larger  than  to  make 
it  a  little  smaller  than  is  contemplated  by  the  Transportation 
Act. 

One  point  is  ven,'  clear.  This  is  that  if  the  commission  is 
to  help  in  solving  the  railroad  problem  it  must  for  the  present 
use  its  lawful  powers  to  the  limit  to  help  the  railway  com- 
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panics.  The  adoption  of  half-way  measures  in  the  present 
emergency  would  not  only  do  absolutely  no  good,  but  would 
be  ruinous. 


Getting  Full  Value 

from  the  June  Conventions 

""The  cost  of  holding  the  mechanical  department  conven- 
tions at  Atlantic  City  in  June,  and  of  providing  for  the 
record-breaking  exhibit  which  will  cover  almost  100,000 
square  feet  of  space,  will  run  into  hundreds  of  thousands, 
possibly  a  million  dollars.  Part  of  this  will  be  in  the  nature 
of  a  direct  outlay  on  the  part  of  the  railroads  in  preparing 
the  convention  reports  and  paying  the  expenses  of  the  dele- 
gates; in  the  last  analysis,  however,  the  cost  of  the  exhibit 
will  be  paid  for  indirectly  by  the  roads. 

All  of  the  activities  of  the  railroads  must  be  conducted 
on  a  strictly  business  basis  and  incidentally  it  is  important 
that  the  greatest  possible  returns  be  secured  from  the  in- 
vestment in  this  and  other  railway  conventions.  How  is 
this  to  be  done?  Last  year,  when  the  roads  were  under  the 
Railroad  Administration,  orders  were  issued  that  every  me- 
chanical department  officer  possible  should  attend  the  con- 
ventions; more  than  this,  the  men  were  asked  to  report  on 
those  things  which  they  heard  or  saw  at  the  conventions 
which  in  their  opinion  could  be  used  to  advantage  on  their 
individual  roads.  The  head  of  the  mechanical  department 
of  each  road  was  asked  to  summarize  the  reports  of  his  subor- 
dinates and  send  a  copy  of  it  to  Washington.  The  sole  idea 
in  making  this  request  was  to  encourage  the  delegates  to  get 
the  greatest  possible  concrete  returns  from  the  convention; 
it  was  not  intended  as  a  check  upon  the  activities  of  me- 
chanical department  officers,  although  unfortunately  its  in- 
tention was  construed  in  this  way  by  some  of  them.  The 
fact  that  greater  concrete  results  will  be  obtained  from  the 
convention  where  the  delegates  are  instructed  to  report  back 
their  findings,  than  if  they  go  uninstructed,  cannot  be  gain- 
said. It  is  important  in  any  field  of  endeavor  that  men 
have  constantly  before  them  a  definite  objective. 

There  was  not  only  misunderstanding  last  year  as  to  the 
exact  purpose  of  the  reports,  but  comparatively  few  of  those 
making  the  reports  had  a  real  conception  of  what  was  wanted. 
For  instance,  a  story  of  the  visit  to  Atlantic  City  with  com- 
ments on  the  high  points  in  the  various  reports  which  were 
presented  and  a  listing  of  the  more  important  exhibits  was 
not  what  was  desired;  nor  was  it  necessary  that  the  report 
should  be  lengthy  or  formal.  What  was  really  desired  was  a 
report,  brief  and  very  much  to  the  point,  on  those  things 
which  were  learned  either  from  the  reports  or  discussions  in 
the  convention  hall,  in  conversation  with  other  railroad 
officers,  or  in  visiting  the  exhibits,  which  would  help  to 
solve  some  concrete  problem  on  the  individual  road  and 
which  the  observer  believed  should  be  drawn  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  head  of  his  department. 

One  of  the  very  best  reports  was  made  by  two  of  the 
younger  men  on  the  mechanical  staff  of  one  of  the  more  im- 
portant railroads.  One  of  these  men  recommended  for  trial 
■or  investigation  on  his  particular  road  six  different  devices 
vi^hich  he  believed  could  be  applied  to  certain  classes  of 
equipment  to  very  good  advantage.  In  each  instance  about 
fifty  or  sixty  words  were  used  to  tell  why,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  observer,  the  device  was  necessary,  what  it  would  cost, 
what  its  limitations  were,  and  where  it  should  be  used. 
The  report  of  his  associate  was  somewhat  broader  and  pos- 
sibly not  quite  so  definite.  It  called  attention  to  certain 
things  in  the  reports  and  discussion  which  were  of  prime 
importance  to  the  railroad  in  question  and  also  recommended 
the  trying  out  of  certain  devices  which  were  noticed  in  the 
■exhibit  or  had  been  drawn  to  the  attention  of  the  observer 


while  at  Atlantic  City.  Botli  of  these  reports  were  so  good 
that  the  head  of  the  mechanical  department  refrained  from 
making  a  definite  report  him.self  but  forwarded  the  findings 
of  his  subordinates. 

One  or  two  excellent  reports  were  made  by  individuals  who 
had  been  definitely  as.signed  to  investigate  certain  questions. 
One  chief  clerk,  for  instance,  reported  the  result  of  a  num- 
ber of  interviews  with  different  mechanical  department  of- 
ficers on  the  interpretation  of  certain  rules  which  had  been 
made  effective  shortly  before  the  convention  and  which  were 
not  clearly  understood  on  his  road. 

Where  a  number  of  men  attend  the  convention  from  the 
same  road,  special  assignments  could  well  be  made  to  each 
of  them  so  that  all  phases  of  the  convention  activities  and 
exhibits  will  be  covered  without  too  much  duplication  of 
effort.  It  would  then  be  profitable  to  hold  a  staff  meeting 
of  these  men  upon  their  return  home  in  order  to  secure  a 
consensus  of  opinion  on  the  part  of  all  of  them  as  to  the 
recommendations  of  the  various  individuals. 

In  a  number  of  cases,  however,  the  heads  of  the  mechanical 
departments  have  preferred  to  take  their  men  with  them  in 
a  group  in  visiting  the  exhibits  in  order  that  they  might  be 
in  continual  conference  and  thus  benefit  from  the  questions 
or  suggestions  of  the  different  men  in  examining  the  exhibits. 

Whatever  course  is  followed,  it  is  earnestly  to  be  hoped 
that  every  railroad  will  plan  in  advance  and  carefully  study 
how  to  get  the  greatest  possible  concrete  returns  from  the 
coming  conventions. 


Priority  of  Capital  and  Materials 

for  Essential  Industries 

TOURING  THE  WAR  it  was  recognized  as  a  national  neces- 
sity that  discrimination  should  be  practiced  between 
"essential"  and  "non-essential"  industries  in  the  furnishing 
of  capital,  materials,  fuel  and  transportation.  An  essential 
industry,  in  the  sense  in  which  the  words  were  then  used, 
was  one  whose  operation  to  maximum  capacity  was  required 
in  order  that  the  war  might  be  carried  to  a  successful  con- 
clusion. The  government,  in  order  to  insure  that  industries 
of  this  class  would  be  able  to  operate  to  their  capacity, 
established  systems  of  priority  by  which  they  were  given 
precedence  in  securing  materials,  capital,  fuel  and  trans- 
portation. 

It  was  assumed  that  after  the  war  ended  there  would  be 
no  further  need  for  systems  of  priority.  The  progress  of 
events  is  showing  that  that  assumption  was  incorrect.  Doubt- 
less it  would  be  undesirable  to  re-establish  priority  in  in- 
dustry by  government  intervention;  but  conditions  have 
developed  which  demonstrate  the  need  for  the  private  man- 
agements of  certain  classes  of  business  concerns  to  establish 
systems  of  priority  which  will  favor  essential  industries. 
If  the  managers  of  private  businesses  show  they  have  not 
enough  judgment,  courage  and  foresight  to  adopt  the  meas- 
ures necessary  to  put  American  industry  and  finance  on  a 
sound  basis,  they  will  help  to  justify  demands  which  may  be 
made  for  a  renewal  of  government  intervention. 

Industries  can  correctly  be  classed  as  essential  and  non- 
essential in  peace  as  well  as  in  war.  It  is  impossible  pre- 
cisely to  draw  the  line  between  them,  but  it  is  possible  to 
say  as  to  most  industries  whether  they  are  essential  or  non- 
essential. An  essential  industry  is  one  which  produces  food, 
clothing,  fuel  or  housing  for  the  people  or  whose  operation  is 
necessary  for  the  production  of  some  or  all  of  these  things. 
A  non-essential  industry  is  one  which  produces  articles  of 
luxury  which  it  is  desirable  people  should  have,  if  they 
are  already  provided  with  necessaries,  but  without  which 
they  could  maintain  an  existence  and  even  live  comfortably. 

Agriculture  is  plainly  an  essential  industry.     Coal  min- 
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ing  is  anutluT.  Railroad  transportation  is  anotlur.  \\  ithout 
railroad  transi)ortation  it  would  1)C  impossil)li-  in  a  lountry 
such  as  tlio  United  States  to  protlucc  or  to  distril)Ulc  the 
thinj^s  without  wiiidi  the  peojilt'  (ould  not  live.  The  manu- 
facture of  passenger  automobiles,  of  pianos,  or  ol  silk  shirts 
is  not  essential.  I'eoi)le  would  not  freeze  or  starve,  or  >jo 
naked  or  unsheltered  without  the.^e  things. 

Developments  have  demonstrated  that  because  of  the  war 
there  arc  not  now  availal)le  enough  materials  and  cajHtal 
to  supply  all  the  demands  of  i)oth  the  essential  and  the  non- 
essential industries  of  the  United  States.  Recently  the  live 
stock  producers  of  the  Southwest  adopted  resolutions  ad- 
dressed to  the  Federal  Reserve  Hank  of  Kansas  City,  call- 
ing attention  to  tlic  fact  that  tlie  farmers  in  that  territory 
were  l)eing  denied  credit  at  the  i)anks  whidi  they  required 
in  order  to  earn-  on  the  ojxTation  of  their  farms,  while  vast 
amounts  of  cajiital  were  being  absorbed  in  non-essential  in- 
dustries. The  railways  might  rea.sonably  memorialize  the 
banks   and   producers   of  materials   upon   the   same   subject. 

The  railways  need  va.<t  amounts  of  new  cai)ital  to  i)ro- 
vide  facilities  with  which  to  transport  the  countr\"s  com- 
merce. They  are  unable,  with  their  present  facilities,  to 
haul  the  agricultural  products,  the  coal  and  the  lumber  which 
are  imjx^ratively  needed  to  provide  the  people  with  food  and 
housing,  to  keep  them  warm  and  enable  tlieir  other  es- 
sential industries  to  operate.  But  railways  with  the  very 
best  records  for  earning  and  paying  interest  and  substantial 
dividends  are  finding  it  extremely  difficult  to  raise  new  cap- 
ital and  are  having  to  pay  exorbitant  rates  for  it.  Railways 
with  less  credit  are  finding  it  almost  impossilile  to  raise 
capital  at  all.  Meantime  billions  of  new  capital  are  l:>eing 
absorbed  by  automobile  companies,  moving  picture  com- 
panies, wild  cat  oil  companies  and  so  on. 

The  railways  need  vast  amounts  of  equipment  and  ma- 
terials with  which  to  rehabilitate  their  properties  and  en- 
large their  capacity.  They,  and  the  railway  equipment  and 
sujjplv  companies,  which  build  cars  and  locomotives  and  fab- 
ricate materials  for  the  roads,  are  finding  it  impossible  to  get 
sufficient  materials.  Recently  one  of  the  largest  freight  car 
manufacturing  concerns  in  the  United  States  had  to  close 
down  when  it  had  large  orders  for  freight  cars  on  its  books 
because  it  could  not  get  materials  with  which  to  build  them. 

The  two  principal  things  regarding  which  priority  should 
be  established  are  capital  and  materials.  The  banks  can 
establish  a  system  of  priority  with  respect  to  capital  that 
will  be  very  helpful  by  sharply  curtailing  loans  to  non- 
essential industries  and  loaning  relatively  larger  amounts 
to  the  farmers,  the  railway  companies  and  other  persons  and 
'oncerns  engaged  in  essential  industries.  The  manufac- 
turers can  establish  a  system  of  priority  with  respect  to  ma- 
terials by  giving  preference  in  supplying  them  to  the  rail- 
ways  and  other  essential   industries. 

It  may  seem  to  the  financiers  and  the  manufacturers  of 
materials  that  if  they  do  this  they  will  suffer  losses  because 
many  of  the  non-essential  industries  can  pay  higher  rates 
for  capital  and  higher  prices  for  materials  than  can  the 
railways  and  some  other  essential  industries.  But  what  is 
going  to  happen  to  the  entire  industrial  and  financial  struc- 
ture of  the  country  if  those  who  are  able  do  not  help  the 
railways  to  get  capital  and  materials?  The  railways  will 
become  more  and  more  unable  to  handle  the  country's  com- 
merce, and  the  less  essential  industries  which  now  offer 
higher  prices  for  capital  and  materials  will  themselves  be- 
come unable  to  increase  their  production  because  the  railways 
will  be  unable  to  give  them  adequate  transportation.  If 
these  less  essential  industries  continue  to  increase  their  in- 
vestments without  being  able  to  increase  their  production 
they  will  be  unable  to  earn  a  return  upon  their  increased 
capital.  Becoming  unable  to  earn  a  return  upon  their 
increased  capital,  they  will  get  into  financial  difficulties 
and  the  result  may  be  that  the  entire  industrial  and  financial 
structure  of  the  country  will  come  down. 


'I'he  Kailivay  Age  Ijegan  to  |>oint  out  month>  av.'o  the 
mi-nace  not  merely  to  the  develo|)ment  l)Ut  to  tiie  solvency 
of  tlie  industries  of  the  United  States  which  was  presented 
i)y  tiie  fait  that  large  amounts  of  capital  were  being  in- 
vested in  other  industries  to  ex{)and  them  while  practically 
no  cai)ital  was  l)eing  invested  in  tiie  railways  to  ex]>and  them. 
I'lic  ((yndiiions  to  which  we  have  rejKfatedly  referred  iiave 
bei'n  greatly  aggravated  by  the  fact  that  for  months  other 
industries  have  lieen  buying  the  kind  of  materials  tiic  rail- 
ways need  while  the  railway  (omi)anies  tliemselve.-.  owing 
to  the  delay  in  returning  the  roads  to  private  operation, 
have  lieen  unalde  to  enter  the  market  for  materials.  \ow 
the  railways  that  are  able  to  buy  materials  cannot  get  them. 
There  are  many  more  people  wlio  today  realize  the  nature 
and  seriousness  of  the  situation  whicli  has  lieen  dcvelo[)ing 
than  there  were  some  months  ago,  but  unfortunately  there 
are  comparatively  few  even  now.  The  sanity  and  foresight 
of  the  business  men  of  America,  and  esix-cially  of  its  finan- 
ciers and  manufacturers  of  materials,  are  now  confronted 
with  one  of  the  most  critical  tests  to  which  they  ever  were 
-subjected.  Upon  the  way  their  sanity  and  foresight  stand 
that  test  will  depend  future  developments  of  vast  importance. 

In  this  connection,  it  may  l)e  well  to  refer  to  the  fact  that 
the  new  Transportation  Act  gives  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  a  kind  of  authority  which  possibly  might  be 
Ijcneficially  exercLsed  under  present  conditions.  The  act 
authorizes  the  commission  whenever  it  "is  of  the  opinion 
that  shortage  of  equipment,  congestion  of  traffic  or  other 
emergency  requiring  immediate  action  exists  in  any  section 
of  the  country,"  "to  give  directions  for  preference  or  priority 
in  transportation,  embargoes,  or  in  movement  of  traffic  under 
permits,  at  such  time  and  for  such  periods  as  it  may  deter- 
mine, and  to  modify,  change  or  annul  them."  It  is  not 
inconceivable  that  the  transportation  situation  may  become 
such,  or  is  such  now,  as  to  justify  the  commission  in  estab- 
lishing a  system  of  priority  and  permits  in  the  handling  of 
traffic,  and  if  this  should  be  the  case,  will  the  commission 
not  be  justified  in  using  its  authority  to  give  priority  to 
commodities  produced  Ijy  or  intended  for  essential  industries? 


Lehigh  Valley 

THE  Lehi(;h  Valley  is  a  double-track  line  between  Buf- 
falo and  New  York,  doing,  besides  its  trunk  line  busi- 
ness, a  large  anthracite  coal  business.  It  is  keenly  competi- 
tive with  the  Lackawanna,  the  New  York  Central,  the  Erie 
and  to  a  lesser  extent  with  the  Pennsylvania  and  the  Balti- 
more &  Ohio.  The  average  mileage  operated  is  1,4.>6,  and 
of  the  total  of  30,935,000  tons  of  freight  carried  in  1919, 
42.74  per  cent  was  furnished  by  anthracite  coal  and  10.23 
per  cent  by  bituminous  coal  and  coke.  Since  competitive 
considerations  were  largely  disregarded  in  1919  and  1918, 
the  financial  showing  of  the  property'  under  government  op- 
eration is  not  indicative  of  the  real  earnmg  power  under 
present  conditions;  neither  is  the  showing  made  in  operating 
statistics.  Artificial  conditions  of  operation  were  imposed 
on  all  roads  and  on  the  eastern  trunk  lines  probably  to  a 
greater  extent  than  on  the  lines  west  of  the  Mississippi. 

It  is  well  to  bear  this  fact  in  mind  in  studying  the  1919 
annual  report,  because  otherwise  the  condition  of  the  prop- 
erty, and  more  especially  its  prospects  of  earning  a  di\-idend 
for  its  stockholders,  would  appear  unduly  bad.  In  1919 
total  operating  revenues  amounted  to  $65,543,000,  a  decrease 
as  compared  with  1918  of  $1,246,000.  In  1917  the  prop- 
erty earned  $53,358,000.  Rates,  of  course,  were  much  higher 
in  1919,  so  that  the  business  done  in  1919  was  actually  con- 
siderably less  than  in  1917.  Thus  the  total  tons  of  all 
freight  carried  one  mile  in  1919  was  5,968,000,000— a  de- 
crease as  compared  with  1918  of  1,169,000,000,  and  with 
6,663,000,000  ton  miles  carried  in  1917.  Even  passenger 
Ijusiness,   which   should  have  shown   a   great   increase  over 
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1917,  amounted  to  262,693,000  passengers  carried  one  mile 
in  1919  as  against  243,924,000  passengers  carried  one  mile 
in  1917. 

Before  the  government  took  over  the  road,  the  company 
was  paying  10  per  cent  dividends  and  earning  a  margin  of 
$1,000,000  to  $2,000,000  surplus  above  dividend  require- 
ments. Under  the  government  rental  the  company  continued 
to  receive  a  net  income  based  on  the  three  years  prior  to 
1917,  but  reduced  its  dividend  payments,  beginning  with 
the  quarterly  dividend  paid  July  5,.  1919,  to  7  per  cent, 
although  this  fact  is  adduced  only  from  a  study  of  the  profit 
and  loss  account,  and  is  not  mentioned  specifically  in  the 
annual  report.     This  rate  of  dividends  would  call   for  ap- 
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On  the  other  hand,  maintenance  expenses  showed  consid- 
erable increases  in  1919  over  1918.  Thus  maintenance  of 
way  cost  $9,825,000  last  year  as  against  $7,820,000  the 
year  before,  and  maintenance  of  equipment  cost  $18,153,000 
last  year  as  against  $17,035,000  in  1918.  It  is  evident  from 
the  report  that  there  is  considerable  deferred  maintenance. 
Most  roads  in  the  country  have  deferred  maintenance  as  re- 
gards new  rail.  The  Lehigh  Valley  laid  only  13,626  tons 
in  1918  and  15,082  tons  in  1919,  an  average  of  14,354  tons, 
which  compares  with  an  average  of  20,092  tons  laid  an- 
nually during  the  three-year  test  period  on  which  the  rental 
is  based.  A  deficit  of  25  per  cent  in  rail  renewal  hardly 
seems  to  carry  out  the  letter  of  the  contract  with  the  govern- 
ment, much  less  the  spirit  of  the  President's  proclamation 
taking  over  the  roads.  Not  only  did  the  Lehigh  Valley  suf- 
fer as  to  rail,  but  also  as  to  ties.  In  1918,  590,000  ties  were 
laid,  and  in  1919,  662,000 — an  average  of  626,000;  whereas 
the  average  annually  placed  in  track  during  the  test  period 
was  867,000.  Here  we  have  a  deficit  of  nearly  30  per  cent, 
which  is  worse  than  for  most  other  roads  for  which  figures 
have  up  to  this  time  become  available. 

The  same  operating  officers  who  had  been  in  charge  of 
the  road  under  the  jurisdiction  of  E.  E.  Loomis,  president 
of  the  company  prior  to  federal  operation,  remained  in 
charge  during  1918  and  1919,  and  in  general  the  same  or- 
ganization returned  to  the  company  on  March  1.  Mention 
has  already  been  made  of  the  fact  that  the  Lehigh  Valley  in 
1919  succeeded  in  cutting  down  transportation  expenses. 
This  is  all  the  more  remarkable  because  coal  continued  to 
show  an  increase  in  price.  In  1917  the  Lehigh  Valley  was 
paying  $2.63  a  ton  for  coal;  coal  in  1919  cost  $3.68.  In 
1919  the  revenue  freight  train  load  averaged  878  tons — a 
decrease  as  compared  with  1918  of  13.36  tons;  but,  on  the 
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proximately  $4,100,000.  Actually  the  net  income  of  the 
company,  after  paying  interest  charges  and  taking  into  its 
accounts  dividends  received  from  other  companies,  etc.,  was 
$4,977,000  in  1919  and  $6,593,000  in  1918.  Had  the  com- 
pany, however,  been  operating  on  its  own  property  in  1919, 
it  would  have  had  but  $3,779,000,  to  which  would  have  been 
added  $1,848,000  from  other  corporate  income,  and  against 
which  there  would  have  been  charged  $8,187,000,  leaving, 
instead  of  any  surplus  for  dividends,  a  ver\'  considerable 
deficit  after  paying  interest. 

The  Lehigh  Valley  has  now  16,942  stockholders,  and  the 
average  holdings  of  stock  are  71.54  shares  per  stockholder. 
Over  one-third  of  the  stockholders  are  women,  the  total  num- 
ber being  6,139. 

In  1919,  even  when  a  road  had  a  falling  off  in  freight 
business,  it  generally  proved  difficult  to  hold  transportation 
expenses  (the  out-of-pocket  cost  of  doing  business)  down  to 
the  high  levels  of  1918;  for  one  reason  because  additional 
wage  increases  were  made  bv  the  government  effective  during 
all  of  1919  and  not  during  all  of  1918.  The  Lehigh  Valley, 
however,  spent  only  $28,871,000  on  transportation  in  1919 
as  against  $30,010,000  in  1918— a  decrease  of  $1,139,000. 
In  1919  transportation  expenses  consumed  44  per  cent  of 
operating  revenues;  in  1918,  45  per  cent. 


other  hand,  the  tons  of  all  freight  handled  averaged  727 
per  revenue  service  locomotive  mile  as  against  705  tons  in 
1918. 

The  following  table  gives  the  principal  figures  for  opera- 
tion in  1919  compared  with  1918.  This  is  not  the  corpora- 
tion income  account: 


.\verage   mileage   o|)eiated 

Anthracite  coal  freight  revenue $20, 

Bituminous    coal    freight    revenue 2 

Jlerchandise    freight    revenue 28 

Total    operating   revenues 6o 

Maintenance   of   way   and   structures 9, 

Maintenance     of     equiphment 18 

Transportation    expenses     (r.Til)u 28 

Traffic    expenses     

General    expenses    1 

Total   operating   expenses 60 

Texas 1 

Operating    income ■^ 

Net     federal     income 3 


1919 

1,436 
740,000 
335,000 
532,000 
543,000 
825,000 
153,000 
871,000 
481.000 
293,000 
,089,000 
825,000 
629.000 
,779,000 


CoRPonATE  Income  Account 

1919 

Rg,,,^]      $11,316,000 

Other   corporate    income 1,848,000 

Gross  income    13,164,000 

Interest,    war    taxes,    etc 8,187,000 

Net    corporate    ircome 4.977,000 

Dividends  4,700,000 

.Surplus  ■••     277.000 


1918 

1,441 

$21,225,000 

2,893,000 

29,156,000 

66,789.000 

7.820,000 

17,035.000 

30,010,000 

655,000 

1,193,000 

57,927,000 

1,876,000 

6.986,000 

6,763,000 


1918 
$11,321,000 
3,026,000 
14,438.000 
7,755,000 
6,593.000 
6. 061.000 
532,000 
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Letters  to  the  Editor         | 

limiuiiiiiniiiiiiiuniiiiiiiHiiiiiiniitiiuitiiiiim itiuiniiiiiiiiiMiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiHiiiiiiiiiiiiiiHiiuiiiiMiniiiiiiHiiiiMiiMiiiiiMiKp 

Flagging  and  Its  Relation 

to  Railroad  Accidents 

To  TiiK  Editor: 

The  article  on  the  above  subject  by  Interstate  Commerce 
Conunissioner  C.  C.  McChord,  which  appeared  in  the  Rail- 
way Aj^c  of  June  20  last,  has  been  read  many  times  by  the 
writer,  and  each  time  some  kind  of  excuse  in  connection  with 
Rule  99  occurs  to  me.  Tiie  commissioner  says  the  fact  that 
train  movements  arc  protected  by  automatic  l)lock  signals  does 
not  alter  the  reciuirements  for  the  flagging  rule.  Everybody 
knows  this;  and  just  so  long  as  railroad  officers  wink  at  loose 
observance  of  Rule  99,  there  will  be  disastrous  collisions. 
Some  officials  try  to  protect  trains  while  doing  station  work, 
or  taking  meals,  by  train  order,  thus  placing  the  burden  of 
possible  collision  on  the  train  despatcher,  who  is  miles  away. 
This  is  not  fair.  The  following  incident  happened  some  time 
ago.  We  were  breaking  in  a  despatcher  who  had  been  pro- 
moted from  an  operator  on  the  road  and  after  he  proved  him- 
self confident  to  take  charge  of  the  job,  he  was  placed  on  third 
trick.  One  of  the  mixed  runs  which  the  despatcher  is  sup- 
posed to  protect  at  the  rear  starts  at  J,  which  we  will  call  its 
initial  terminal.  On  the  morning  in  question  there  was  an 
extra  train  to  operate  in  the  same  direction  as  the  mixed  train, 
for  the  purpose  of  picking  up  ties.  The  extra  engine  was 
given  a  running  order  from  J  west  to  O  where  it  was  to  turn 
back  and  load  ties  eastward.  The  conductor  expected  to  leave 
J  about  6:30  a.  m.  or  the  same  time  as  the  mixed  run  was 
due  out.  After  fixing  the  extra  west  the  despatcher  put  out 
the  protecting  order  to  the  mixed  run  in  words  like  this :  "All 
extra  west  wait  at  J  until  ten-thirty,  10:30  a.  m.,"  and  cleared 
the  mixed  run  on  it.  He  had  received  from  the  operator  at 
J  a  report  that  the  extra  west  had  left  there  at  6  :30  a.  m.  In 
taking  the  transfer  at  7  o'clock  my  attention  centered  on  the 
extra  west  out  of  J,  because  very  few  extras  were  being  run 
in  that  territory  at  that  time.  I  then  looked  in  the  order  book 
and  saw  the  protecting  order  for  the  mixed  run  and  asked  the 
despatcher  whom  I  was  relieving  if  he  expected  the  tie  train 
extra  in  the  order  and  he  said  he  did  not.  I  said  to  him: 
"Suppose  the  extra  west  should  go  in  the  siding  at  K  (which 
was  the  next  station  west  and  without  an  operator),  and  then 
follow  the  mixed  one  out?" 

The  boy  will  never  be  any  whiter  when  he  is  dead  than  he 
turned  at'  that  particular  moment  and  he  said,  "I  did  not 
think  of  that."  Just  as  soon  as  I  could  raise  the  operator 
at  the  next  station  I  caught  the  mixed  run  and  took  up  the  or- 
der. It  happened,  though,  that  the  extra  kept  ahead  of  the 
mixed  run  to  the  next  telegraph  office.  However,  the  mixed 
run  might  have  passed  the  extra  at  any  point  and,  without 
giving  the  matter  any  thought,  rely  on  the  protecting  order 
for  protection,  when  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  extra  could  have 
overtaken  him  and  found  him  unprotected.  Of  course,  the 
argument  would  be  put  up  that  it  was  the  despatcher's  fault; 
we  will  agree;  but  this  is  an  example  of  just  how  an  accident 
may  happen  when  there  is  no  reason  to  have  such  a  condition 
exist. 

r  was  working  a  trick  a  long  time  ago  in  Sedalia,  Mo.,  and 
one  evening  the  superintendent  happened  to  come  into  the  of- 
fice and  sit  down  for  a  short  while.  During  this  time  I  fixed 
up  an  extra  to  go  out  on  the  Lexington  Branch  and  return 
with  a  train  of  coal.  After  the  extra  had  been  cleared  the 
conductor  asked  the  operator  to  ask  me  if  there  would  be  any- 
thing following  him.  There  was  not  much  traffic  on  this 
branch  at  niglvt;  in  fact,  this  was  the  only  train  I  could  see 
for  the  entire  night;  and  I  told  him  "no."    The  superintend- 


ent immediately  told  me  I  was  working  out  of  my  jurisdic- 
tion when  I  did  anytliing  like  that;  that  I  (ould  not  tell  at 
wliat  minute  it  would  l)e  necessary  to  run  sometliing  else  out 
tliere  and  that  tlie  conductor  was  supjjo.scd  to  jjrotect  his  own 
train  and  for  me  to  tell  him  so.     And  I  did. 

Wiicn  men  in  the  train  .service  on  a  railroad  are  not  taught 
and  made  to  flag  as  per  Rule  99  at  all  times  and  under  all 
circumstances  collisions  will  continue  to  pile  up  regardless  of 
all  fixed  signals  tliat  may  l>c  put  in  use.  J.  T>.  Coss. 

"Postage  Due"  Expensive 

in  Foreign  Countries 

I'ekinc,  China. 

To  THE  Editor  : 

For  the  sake  of  your  advertisers  run  this:  "See  that  your 
mail  clerks  put  five  cents  postage  on  all  letter  mail  to  China." 

For  in.sufficient  postage  there  is  a  penalty  of  12  cents  Mex. 
in  China  and  12  cents  Mex.  means  about  15  cents  U.  S.  A. 
at  present  rates  of  exchange.  Shanghai  has  an  American 
postoffice,  hence  domestic  rates  apply.  But  outside  of  Shang- 
hai foreign  rates  apply.  The  enterprise  of  American  adver- 
tisers is  making  itself  felt.  Every  mail  contains  quanti- 
ties of  stereotyped  "personal"  letters  setting  forth  the  reasons 
why  the  Chinese  prospect  should  part  with  his  money  for 
the  American  device.  The  prospect  cannot  buy  them  all, 
and  then  the  merciless  "follow  up  system"  begins  to  ham- 
mer on  him,  each  letter  costing  the  recipient  12  cents  Mex. 
Imagine  the  popularity  of  that  American  device  about  the 
time  the  fourth  instalment  of  the  "follow  up"  series  arrives! 

Chinese  Correspondent. 

Some  Reasons  for  Car  Shortage 

New   Bedford,   Mass. 

To  THE  Editor: 

We  noticed  a  clipping  recently  from  your  paper  with  ref- 
erence to  the  shortage  of  railroad  equipment,  and  the  neces- 
sity for  the  full  loading  of  cars. 

There  is  an  abuse  from  which  tlie  purchasers  of  lumber 
have  suffered,  and  which  entails  unnecessary  car  equip- 
ment on  the  part  of  the  railroads,  which  is  caused  by  the 
reprehensible  practice  of  some  lumber  shippers  in  loading 
cars  with  small  loads,  even  under  the  minimum,  because  of 
the  fact  that  tlie  purchases  were  made  long  ago  and  the 
lumber  has  advanced  greatly  in  the  meantime.  We  our- 
selves have  three  such  cases,  and  we  presume  thousands 
of  other  retailers  have  suffered  in  the  same  way.  Our  ship- 
ments have  been  delayed  from  all  sorts  of  excuses,  and  finally 
if  they  were  made  at  all  the  quantity  was  cut  down  and  we 
were  without  redress,  simply  because  the  shippers  were  not 
compelled  to  load  a  car  to  its  full  capacity.  We  have  a  car 
which  arrived  this  morning  which  has  a  capacity  of  60,000 
lb.,  and  it  has  less  than  11,000  ft.  of  spruce  lumber  on  it, 
which  on  a  basis  of  3,500  lb.  to  1,000  ft.  of  lumber  would 
show  an  underloading  of  at  least  20,000  lb. 

The  "transit  car"  evil  is  another  thing  that  contributes 
not  only  to  the  car  shortage  but  to  the  high  cost  of  lumber. 
The  cupidity  of  the  seller  is  given  a  wide  range  of  pos- 
sibility, as  any  buyer  well  knows  that  he  cannot  place  an 
order  for  a  transit  car  unless  it  is  first  submitted  to  the  office, 
and  that  means  in  many  cases  that  the  highest  offer  gets 
the  lumber.  We  have  a  great  many  such  lists  every  week. 
Now  if  shippers  were  only  allowed  to  load  bona  fide  orders, 
lumber  purchased  long  ago  at  low  prices  would  be  in  the 
hands  of  the  retailer  instead  of  this  high  priced  stuff.  I 
have  written  various  letters  to  our  representatives  at  Wash- 
ington, but  they  do  not  seem  to  get  any  action.  We  think 
that  if  all  retailers  would  take  hold  and  do  their  part  there 
might  be  some  relief.  C.  G.  Ferguson,  Treasurer. 

Central  Lumber  &  Supply  Co. 


Extending  the  Life  of  the  Niagara  Gorge  Arch 


Scientific    Adjustment    of    This 
Railway  Structure  Greatly  In- 
creases Its  Loading  Capacity 


As  A  RESULT  of  a  thorough  overhauling, 
the  arch  carrying  the  Grand  Trunk 
over  the  Niagara  gorge  has  been 
strengtliened  to  carry  loads  62  per  cent 
greater  than  those  for  which  it  was  designed 
22  years  ago.  This  has  been  accomplished 
with  the  addition  of  only  600  tons  of  new 
metal,  no  portion  of  which  was  used  to 
strengthen  the  main  members  of  the  arch 
structure,  and  the  total  expenditure  involved 
is  less  than  one-quarter  of  that  which  would 
have  been  required  for  the  construction  of 
a  new  bridge.  Credit  for  this  remarkable 
result  must  be  given  to  both  the  past  and 
present  generations  of  bridge  engineers, — 
to  the  past  for  their  conservatism  in  the  use 
of  low  unit  stresses  to  compensate  for  factors  of  uncertainty 
in  a  structure  of  indeterminate  stresses  and  to  tlie  present  for 
the  advance  in  the  science  of  bridge  engineering  whereby  it 
has  been  possible  to  utilize  the  elements  of  latent  capacity 
in  old  structures,  through  an  ability  to  determine  actual 
stresses  under  various  conditions  of  load. 

Aside  from  the  field  of  opportunity  for  the  conservation 
of  other  important  railway  structures  which  it  suggests,  an 
account  of  the  work  done  on  the  Niagara  arch  is  of  interest 
because  it  is  one  of  the  best  known  bridges  in  America, 


7  he  Arch  and  Gorge 


The  Compression  Toggle  Used  to  Open  Up  the  Crown  Joint 
in  the  Top  Chord 

having  been  built  in  1897  as  the  third  structure  to  span 
the  Niagara  river  gorge  at  the  same  site.  The  first  bridge, 
a  light  suspension  span  for  pedestrian  traffic,  was  built  in 
1848.  This  was  replaced  in  1855  by  the  famous  suspension 
bridge  constructed  by  John  A.  Roebling,  which  performed 
useful  service  for  43  years,  although  requiring  general  re- 
construction between  1877  and  1880. 

The  present  structure  is  a  two-truss,  two-hinged,  span- 
drel-braced arch  of  500  ft.  span,  flanked  on  either  end  by 
a  115-ft.  pin-connected  truss  span  and  short  lengths  of  steel 


viaduct.  The  structure  carries  two  railway  tracks  on  an 
upper  deck  and  a  highway  on  a  lower  deck  with  sidewalks 
cantilevered  on  either  side.  The  railway  deck  carries  train 
and  switching  movements  of  the  Grand  Trunk,  the  Wabash, 
the  New  York  Central,  the  Erie  and  the  Lehigh  Valley, 
aggregating  some  70  or  80  trains  a  day. 

The  improvement  of  this  bridge  recently  completed  came 
about  as  a  result  of  an  investigation  made  by  Charles  E. 
Fowler,  consulting  engineer.  New  York  City,  in  1918,  at 
the  instance  of  the  Niagara  Suspension  Bridge  Company, 
owner  of  this  bridge,  whose  officers  realized  that  it  was 
being  subjected  to  train  loads  much  in  excess  of  those  for 
which  it  was  designed  (about  E37).  Not  only  was  it  de- 
sired to  ascertain  the  capacity  of  the  structure  for  the  loads 
it  was  carrying,  but  it  was  also  important  to  consider  pos- 
sible increases  in  train  loadings  in  the  future  as  influencing 
the  ultimate  life  of  the  bridge. 

The  study  made  by  Mr.  Fowler  consisted  very  largely 
of  strain-gage  measurements  to  ascertain  stresses  in  the  mem- 
l)ers  of  the  structure  under  various  loadings,  a  large  part  of 
which  consisted  of  test  trains  run  over  the  bridge  under 
different  speeds,  arrangements  and  loads.  This  investiga- 
tion not  only  disclosed  the  direct  stresses,  but  the  data 
taken  were  sufficiently  complete  to  give  a  good  idea  of  the 
secondary  stresses  and  impact.  Studies  were  also  made  to 
determine  what  loadings  the  bridge  should  be  capable  of 
carrying  if  it  were  to  continue  in  service  for  any  consider- 
able period.  This  led  to  a  conclusion  that  a  loading  of 
E-60  for  the  main  trusses  and  E-70  for  the  floor  would  be 
adequate  for  many  years  to  come. 

Following  this,  the  work  of  strengthening  was  undertaken. 
The  new  steel  introduced  was  applied  primarily  in  increasing 
the  strength  of  the  floor  system,  in  strengthening  certain 
members  of  the  approach  spans  and  the  viaducts,  and  in 
providing  a  new  system  of  transverse  bracing  in  the  arch. 
However,  the  crowning  feature  of  this  entire  project  com- 
prised the  adjustment  of  the  arch  trusses  so  as  to  relieve 
certain  conditions  of  over-stress  in  main  members  and  thereby 
obtain  a  structure  that  is  entirely  adequate  for  present  day 
loadings. 

How  the  Arch  Was  Adjusted 

The  main  span  of  the  bridge  was  designed  and  built  to 
act  as  a  two-hinged  arch  for  both  dead  and  live  loads.  In 
other  words,  both  top  and  bottom  chords  are  under  stress 
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at  liic-  crown  tor  all  usua\  conditions  of  loadinn.  Owini;  u> 
unavoidable  inaccuraciis  in  erection,  tiiis  londition  \va!<  nol 
obtained  when  the  two  halves  of  the  strut  tiire  (wlii(h  were 
erected  liv  the  cantilever  nietluxl)  were  hroinjhl  toni-tiur  at 
the  crown.  Instead  the  top  chords  failed  to  come  ii\  contat  I 
l)V  one-(|uartcr  iiuh.  To  ovenonie  this  defeit,  1..  1..  IJiick, 
Uie  designer  and  builder  of  the  arch,  arranged  to  jaik  the 
top  chords  ajiart  at  the  crown  by  means  of  a  special  toggle 
arranjienieiit  and  introduce  shims  one  inch  thick  between  the 
abutting  ends.  Another  im|X)rtant  feature  in  this  lonnei- 
tion  was  a  precaution  taken  in  the  design,  owing  to  .\ir. 
Bucks  feeling  of  uncertainty  as  to  the  actual  behavior  of 
the  bridge,  to  proportion  the  lower  or  main  chords  of  tlu 
arch  for  stresses  that  were  a  mean  between  those  of  the 
two-hinged  and  the  three-hinged  conditions.  Therefore,  the 
lower  chords  as  built  were  considerably  heavier  than  neces- 
sary for  the  stiffer  two-hinged  construction. 

The.se  two  circumstances  relating  to  the  design  and  erec- 
tion of  the  Ijridge  afforded  the  element  of  reserve  strength 
wiiicli  has  been  utilized  in  the  recent  readjustment.  P'urther- 
more,   the   fact   that   provision   had   been  made    for  jacking 


American    End    of    the    Arch    Showing    Old    Cross    Bracing 

Still  in  Place  in  the  End  Bent  and  the  New  Bracing 

in  the   Other  Bents 

apart  the  top  chords  at  the  crow'n  proved  of  value  for  the 
present  purp)ose  as  will  be  shown  hereafter. 

Strain  gage  measurements  on  a  completed  structure  under 
dead  load  are  normally  of  value  only  in  ascertaining  the 
increase  or  decrease  in  stress  taking  place  as  train  loadings 
are  applied  or  removed  from  the  structure.  They  disclose 
nothing  as  to  the  stresses  already  existing  in  the  span  as 
a  consequence  of  its  own  .weight.  This  is  a  matter  of  funda- 
mental importance  in  an  arch  such  as  this  because  of  the 
unreliability-  of  an  anah'tical  determination  of  the  stresses 


in  a  (a>e  uiieri-  so  much  depends  on  the  cundi(ioa>  obtaining 
in  the  erection.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  iK»ssil>lc  in  any 
way  to  ilelermine  the  actual  dead  load  stress  in  one  of  the 
main  members  of  the  arch,  this  would  enable  computations 
to  i>e  i()ni|)lete(i  that  would  di.sdose  stresses  iu  all  the  other 
meml)ers.  This  was  accomplished  in  the  Niagara  arc  h  by 
jacking  the  abutting  ends  of  tlie  to])  chords  a()art  at  the 
crown  so  that  the  crown  panels  of  the  top  chord  would  Ix;  re- 
lieved of  all  stress.  The  resultant  increase  in  their  length 
as  recorded  by  strain  gages  showed  that  the  top  chords  had 
iieen  relieved  of  a  compressive  stress  of  689,000  lb. 

Previous  to  this  operation,  various  analyses  had  been  made 


The    New    Floor    Under    Construction — Floor    Plates    in    the 
Foreground 

of  the  arch  stresses  under  dead  load  on  the  assumption  of 
different  conditions  of  compression  in  this  center  panel  of 
the  top  chord,  from  total  stresses  varying  from  200,000  lb. 
to  1,200,000  lb.  and  after  a  careful  review  of  the  stresses 
in  the  several  members  of  the  structure  under  these  various 
assumption'^,  it  was  concluded  that  a  dead  load  compressive 
stress  of  .^00,000  lb.  in  the  top  chords  at  the  crown  would 
give  the  most  favorable  conditions  of  stress  throughout  all 
the  members  of  the  trusses.  This  is  about  half  the  stress  ac- 
tually found  to  exist  with  the  one-inch  crown  shims  in  place, 
(.'onsequently,  by  reducing  the  thickness  of  these  shims  to 
^-i  in.,  the  stress  in  the  top  chord  at  the  crown  was  reduced 
to  the  amount  that  would  give  the  most  favorable  conditions 
throughout.  Some  irregularities  in  stress  were  noted  imme- 
diately after  this  operation  was  performed,  but  after  the 
structure  had  been  permitted  some  time  in  which  to  adjust 
it.self  under  traffic,  it  was  found  that  the  stresses  were  within 
six  per  cent  of  those  desired. 

This  was  the  critical  feature  of  the  entire  project.  With 
this  adjustment  of  the  dead  load  stresses,  it  was  possible 
to  load  the  bridge  with  an  equivalent  of  E-60,  with  allow- 
ances for  impact  as  obtained  by  the  old  A.  R.  E.  A.  or  Pen- 
coyd  formula  and  certain  percentages  for  secondary  stresses, 
and  obtain  unit  stresses  not  exceeding  20,000  lb.  in  tension 
and  19,000  lb.  (less  a  slendemess  factor)  for  compression. 
Records  of  tests  show  that  the  bridge  had  been  built  of  steel 
having  a  yield  point  of  30,000  lb.  per  sq.  in. 

Another  factor  of  advantage  in  making  this  adjustment 
is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  low  rivet  values  were  used 
in  the  original  design,  namely,  6,500  lb.  for  shear.  In- 
vestigations of  the  various  joints  on  the  basis  of  the  increased 
loading  showed  that  the  rivets  were  not  stressed  in  excess 
of  10,000  to  11,000  lb.  per  sq.  in. 
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The  11. -.-It.  approach  spans  were  also  found  to  possess 
an  excess  of  strength  in  the  top  chords  on  account  of  the 
extra  section  required  when  they  acted  as  backstays  for 
cantilever  erection  of  the  arch.  The  main  diagonals  and 
bottom  chords  were  also  found  adequate  because  of  the  low 
unit  stresses  used  in  the  design  of  these  eye-bar  members. 
The  counters  and  the  vertical  web  memljers,  however,  were 
found  to  need  reinforcement.  In  the  case  of  the  counters 
this  was  accomplished  by  supplementing  them  with  U-bars 
over  the  pins  adjusted  by  turn-buckle  connections.  The 
posts  were  strengthened  by  the  addition  of  a  pair  of  angles 
and  a  plate  (or  a  pair  of  angles  alone)  on  the  outside  and 
inside  faces,  together  with  additional  material  in  the  arch 
brackets  under  the  floor  beams.  To  make  this  additional 
metal  thoroughly  effective,  measures  were  taken  to  unload 
each  of  these  posts  with  a  toggle  arrangement  while  the  new 
angles  were  being  riveted  in  place,  so  that  when  the  toggles 


number  of  the  rivets  were  loo.-e  and  as  a  result  11,000  rivets 
in  various  parts  of  the  structure  were  replaced  by  new  ones. 

The  Floor  System 

In  remodeling  the  bridge  to  increase  its  loading  capacity, 
the  most  radical  change  was  made  in  the  floor  system  which 
naturally  was  affected  more  directly  by  the  increased  live 
loading  than  any  other  part.  Moreover,  it  comprised  the 
only  portion  of  the  structure  that  had  suffered  any  appre- 
ciable depreciation.  The  top  flange  plates  of  the  floor  beams 
and  stringers  had  been  reduced  approximately  one-third  by 
corrosion,  largely  the  result  of  brine  drippings,  but  even  in 
the  floors  considerable  reserve  capacity  was  discovered  in 
the  case  of  the  floor  beams  of  the  arch  and  this  also  was 
verified  through  the  strain  gage  investigation. 

As  seen  in  the  cross  section  of  the  bridge,  the  railway 
and   highway  floor  beams  together  with   the   two  web  ver- 


Reinforcemenf  of  Posh 
and  Brackeh  forllSftSpans. ' 


Reinforcemenf  for  Arch  Brackefs 
How  the  Brackets  in  the  Arch  Span  and  the  Posts  of  the  115-ft.  Spans  Were  Strengthened 


were  again  released  the  additional  metal  took  its  full  propor- 
tion of  tlie  dead  load  stress. 

Another  matter  closely  related  to  the  safety  of  the  main 
arch  structure  under  the  heavier  loadings,  which  was  dis- 
closed by  the  investigation  in  1918,  was  the  obvious  weakness 
of  the  transverse  bracing,  indicated  by  excessive  vibration  of 
the  structure  under  traffic.  Some  measure  of  correction  of 
this  feature  was  obtained  by  tuning  up  the  cross-bracing, 
which  consisted  entirely  of  round  rods,  1j\-  adjusting  them 
with  the  aid  of  the  strain  gage  to  a  uniform  stress  of  7,000 
lb.  per  sq.  in.  throughout  but  when  the  bridge  was  over- 
hauled during  the  past  year  the  project  included  provision 
for  new  rigid  bracing.  The  five  bents  of  web  verticals  from 
each  end  of  the  arch  were  equipped  either  with  stiff  cross- 
bracing  or  with  lattice  trusses  10  ft.  deep,  while  two  of 
the  main  diagonals  were  fitted  with  new  horizontal  struts 
and  cross-bracing  composed  of  the  rods  taken  from  the  ver- 
tical sway  bracing.     The  inspection  also  showed  that  a  large 


ticals  of  the  arch  trusses  and  the  deep  brackets  connecting 
the  posts  to  the  railway  floor  beams  fomi  a  stiff  rectangular 
frame  affording  a  considerable  excess  of  load-carn'ing  ca- 
pacity in  the  railway  floor  beams  over  that  which  would  be 
obtained  by  calculating  the  .strength  of  the  floor  l)eams  as 
a  simple  beam  between  supports.  While  it  was  found  that 
the  floor  beams  were  somewhat  inadequate  for  E-70  loading, 
studies  made  indicated  that  this  could  Ijest  l:>e  corrected 
by  strengthening  the  brackets  and  extending  them  further 
along  the  floor  beams  than  by  adding  additional  cover  plates 
to  the  beams  themselves.  It  was,  however,  necessary'  to  add 
a  full  length  cover  plate  to  the  top  of  the  floor  beams  to 
replace  the  metal  lost  on  account  of  corrosion. 

The  stringers  on  the  arch  and  the  115-ft.  approach  spans 
were  strengthened  by  the  addition  of  top  and  lx)ttom  cover 
plates  except  on  the  American  approach  span  and  six  panels 
at  the  American  end  of  the  arch  where  a  raise  of  grade  was 
introduced.     Here  the  top  flanges  were  strengthened  by  the 
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iisi-  of  a  suiK>rini|>osccl  I-satioii  tliat  scrvi'd  also  to  raise 
tlie  urailc.  AI)OUt  65,000  rivets  were  cut  out  anc!  redriven 
in  the  course  of  the  work  on  the  floor  system. 

Special  Waterproof  Deck  Construction 

AiiDtluT  inii)ortant  change  made  in  tlie  tloor  system  con- 
sisteii  in  provision  for  a  new  waterproof  deck,  designed  to 
l)rotect  tlie  .steel  work  as  well  as  the  users  of  the  highway 
against   (irijiitings    from   the   track   deck    and   passing   trains. 


the  (11(1  (iia|)hragms  welded  in  phue.  They  are  su.spended 
from  the  steel  work  in  such  a  way  that  they  can  be  removed 
for  cleaning  readily.  The  deck  plates  are  made  in  sections 
.>  ft.  y  in.  wide  with  flanged  sides  forming  transverse  joints 
in  the  deck  that  are  do.sed  hy  covering  the  adjacent  up- 
turned flanges  by  a  channel-shajx'd  sheet-metal  cover. 

After  the  plates  and  gutter  were  installed  they  were  coated 
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Typical  Section  for  A  rch  Span  and  IIS  Span 

Detciils  of  the  New  Waterproof  Deck  Construction 

The  character  of  this  construction  is  shown  in  one  of  the 
drawings  and  consists  essentially  of  a  copper-steel  plate 
covering  over  the  floor  beams  and  stringers,  the  track  load 
being  transmitted  to  the  stringers  by  means  of  wooden  shims 
under  the  ties  and  planks  laid  on  top  of  the  stringer  flanges. 
These  blocks  and  planks  vary  in  thickness  and  are  beveled 
so  as  to  give  the  necessary  transverse  slope  to  the  deck 
plates  so  that  they  will  drain  into  large  gutters  on  the  two 
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Structural  Details  at  the  Crown  of  the  Arch  Trusses 

with  Hermastic  enamel,  supplied  by  the  American  Bitumas- 
tic  Enamel  Company  of  New  York.  The  design  of  this  deck 
construction  is  such  that  any  of  the  deck  plates  may  be 
slid  out  from  under  the  track  for  the  purpose  of  cleaning, 
refinishing,  etc.  The  drawing  also  shows  how  the  track 
deck  was  secured  in  place  without  interfering  with  the  ef- 
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Details  of  the  Concrete  Thrust  Walls  Connecting  the  Two  Limestone  Skewbacks 


SecfionAA. 


outer  sides.  The  blocks  also  served  to  elevate  the  ties  a 
sufficient  distance  above  the  plates  so  that  the  ties  will  not 
interfere  with  the  drainage.  The  gutters,  which  are  of  large 
proportions,  are  sloped  to  a  downspout  at  the  end  of  each 
floor  panel.    These  gutters  are  also  of  copper-steel  and  have 


fectiveness  of  the  drainage  system.  Hook  bolts  through 
every  fourth  tie  engage  the  inside  stringer  flange,  this  bolt 
passing  through  the  deck  plate  on  the  high  end.  On  the 
outer  side  of  the  structure,  the  deck  is  held  down  to  the 
stringers  by  means  of  long  bolts  connecting  the  outer  end 
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of  every  fourth  tie  with  the  web  of  the  stringer.  On  the 
arch,  the  end  of  the  tie  is  connected  to  the  fascia  girder 
by  means  of  a  short  angle  and  bolt  connection. 

The  drawing  indicates  the  character  of  the  track  con- 
struction which  is  designed  to  give  a  minimum  opportunity 
for  accidents  on  a  structure  that  is  at  such  a  high  elevation 
above  the  bottom  of  the  gorge.  Ten-inch  by  10-in.  ties  are 
used  15  in.  center  to  center.  In  addition  to  standard  inside 
guard  rails,  a  third  T-rail  is  placed  outside  the  outer  run- 
ning rail,  while  still  further  protection  against  derailed 
wheels  running  off  the  bridge  is  afforded  by  fitting  the  in- 
side edges  of  the  timber  guard  rails  witli  3-in.  by  3-in.  steel 
angles.  All  timber  used  in  the  deck  was  treated  with  hot 
carbolineum,  the  ties  are  spaced  by  means  of  cast-iron 
spacers  and  rail  anchors  are  used  so  as  to  concentrate  ex- 
pansion at  the  two  expansion  joints  which  are  of  the  same 
type  as  those  used  on  the  Quebec  bridge. 

Strengthening  the  Masonry 

Not  the  least  among  the  measures  for  the  improvement 
of  this  structure  was  the  work  done  on  the  masonry.  The 
limestone  skewbacks  of  the  arch  had  shown  signs  of  con- 
siderable weathering  and  were  also  in  need  of  transverse 
stiffening.  To  correct  these  shortcomings,  the  entire  sur- 
face of  the  old  masonry  was  covered  with  6  in.  to  12  in. 
the  two  piers  of  each  skewback.  This  was  made  4  ft.  wide 
and  16  ft.  deep  including  a  coping  3-ft.  deep.  It  was 
amply  reinforced  with  rods  extended  into  holes  drilled  in 
the  old  masonry.  The  rock  face  of  the  bluffs  behind  the 
of  "gunite"  applied  with  a  cement  gun  over  wire  mesh  re- 
inforcement, while  a  thrust  wall  was  introduced  between 
skewbacks  was  examined  for  loose  rock  and  projecting 
ledges  in  danger  of  breaking  off  and  dropping  on  the  skew- 
backs  if  the  steelwork  were  removed. 

The  abutment  at  the  west  end  of  the  Canadian  viaduct 
had  bearings  that  were  badly  shattered.  This  condition  was 
overcome  by  building  a  new  pier  in  front  of  the  old  abut- 
ment and  installing  shoes  for  the  support  of  the  girders  on 
tlie  front  of  the  old  ones,  the  girders  being  equipped  with 
new  bearing  stiffeners  to  transmit  the  end  reaction  at  the 
new  locations. 

Raise  of  Grade  at  the  American  End 

To  eliminate  an  objectionable  sag  in  the  track  grade  at 
the  east  end  of  the  bridge,  a  raise  of  about  18  in.  was  made 
in  the  approach  embankment  as  well  as  the  approach  via- 
duct and  a  considerable  portion  of  the  main  structure.  In 
the  viaduct  this  was  accomplished  by  inserting  cast  steel 
raising  blocks  underneath  the  columns. 

All  of  the  work  done  on  the  structure  was  carried  on  under 
the  direction  of  Charles  E.  Fowler,  consulting  engineer,  and 
H.  C.  Dickinson,  general  manager  of  the  bridge  for  the 
owners.  Terry  &  Tench  Company  of  New  York  were  the 
contractors  for  the  improvement  work. 


CoAi.  Prices  in  Paris. — The  prices  of  the  several  kinds  of  coal, 
effective  from  March  16,  1920,  were  issued  by  the  prefet  of  the 
Seine  for  the  city  of  Paris,  as  follows :  Anthracite,  nut,  450 
francs,  or  $86.85  per  ton ;  anthracite,  large,  430  francs,  or  $82.99 ; 
anthracite,  small,  390  francs,  or  $75.25;  run  of  the  mine  (tout 
venant),  400  francs,  or  $77.20;  boulets  and  briquets,  425  francs, 
or  $82.02. — Commerce  Reports. 

Railroads  must  have  greater  revenue.  The  only  equitable  way 
to  provide  it  is  to  increase  rates.  Those  who  have  given  trans- 
portation conditions  the  thought  they  deserve  know  that  higher 
rates  are  inevitable.  The  public's  concern  should  not  be  centered 
in  the  justice  of  allowing  carriers  to  charge  more,  but  in  the 
importance  of  quick  action  so  that  both  the  people  and  railroad 
management  may  know  what  to  expect. — Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 


Strikes  and  Continued 

Freight  Congestion 

THE  COUNTRY-WIDE  freight  congestion  continues  with 
only  indistinct  changes  in  the  movement  of  freight  or 
in  the  prospects  of  clearing  up  the  trouble,  due  to  the 
five-weeks'  strike.  Very  slow  progress  is  made  in  recruiting 
yard  crews  and  the  fragmentary  statements  given  out  by  the 
railroads  afford  no  intelligible  basis  for  marking  any  decided 
progress,  each  hopeful  indication  l)eing  neutralized  by  some 
new  complaint  on  the  part  of  shippers  or  receivers  of  freight. 
At  New  York  the  general  managers,  oil  Tuesday  of  this  week, 
united  in  reiterating  their  refusal  to  restore  seniority  rights 
to  men  who  are  still  on  strike.  The  statement,  signed  by  E. 
M.  Rine,  vice  president  of  the  Delaware,  Lackawanna  & 
Western,  as  chairman  of  the  Generial  Managers'  Association, 
said: 

"The  status  of  those  men  who  left  the  service  of  the  rail- 
road companies  and  thereby  violated  the  law  as  set  forth  in 
the  Transportation  Act  of  1920,  has  already  been  fully  es- 
tablished by  Order  No.  1  of  the  Railroad  Labor  Board,  viz.: 

"  'This  board  will  not  receive,  entertain,  or  consider  any 
application  or  complaint  from  or  by  any  party,  parties,  or 
their  representatives  who  have  not  complied  with  or  who  are 
not  complying  with  the  provisions  of  the  law.' 

"Under  all  the  circumstances  we  may  not  disregard  this 
order,  nor  the  procedure  as  required  by  law.  The  position 
of  the  railroad  companies  has  repeatedly  been  made  clear  to 
the  men  involved  in  this  illegal  strike;  they  must  first  re- 
port for  work  before  any  consideration  can  be  given  to  them 
or  their  representatives." 

A  succinct  review  of  the  general  situation  was  given  on 
May  10  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  in  a  tele- 
gram sent  by  the  Commission  on  May  10  to  the  mayors  of 
fifteen  cities — New  York,  Jersey  City,  Philadelphia,  Buffalo, 
Pittsburgh,  Youngstown,  Cleveland,  Toledo,  Cincinnati,  De- 
troit, Chicago,  Peoria,  St.  Louis,  Kansas  City  (Missouri), 
and  Kansas  City  (Kansas). 

In  the  message  the  Commission  says: 

"The  Interstate  Commerce  Comimssion  invites  your  atten- 
tion and  that  of  your  citizens  to  the  condition  of  the  railroad 
yards  in  your  city  and  vicinity.  It  does  so  without  consul- 
tation with  or  knowledge  of  any  party  to  the  controversies 
which  during  the  last  five  weeks  have  largely  contributed  to 
arresting  the  flow  of  traffic.  Many  thousands  of  men  are  out 
of  employment  in  their  several  industries,  foodstuffs  fail  to. 
reach  consumers  and  glut  sources  of  supply,  overtaxing  banks 
and  credit.  New  crops  must  be  provided  for.  The  effect 
upon  shippers  and  consumers  is  felt  throughout  the  country, 
and  as  the  railroads  are  now  operating  under  government 
guaranty  the  cost  and  loss  falls  upon  the  public,  individually 
or  as  taxpayers.  Without  regard  to  the  merits  of  any  existing 
controversies  or  to  the  respective  rights  or  obligations  of  the 
parties  there  is  pressing  need  for  co-operative  action  in  some 
15  localities  which  now  block  traffic.  Yours  is  one  of  them 
and  similar  telegrams  are  being  sent  to  the  others.  Even  if 
the  railroad  yards  were  fully  manned  today  existing  unprece- 
dented accumulations  could  hardly  be  fully  distributed  and 
the  railroads  restored  to  normal  functioning  in  less  tlian  60 
days.     By  that  time  we  shall  have  another  crop  to  move." 

In  New  York  City  the  merchants  continue  to  lay  the  blame 
for  their  delays  and  losses  on  the  railroads,  the  longshoremen 
on  strike  and  the  truckmen  in  the  city.  The  merchants, 
through  a  strong  representative  committee,  are  carrying  out 
their  plans  for  doing  trucking  independently  of  the  union 
truckmen  who  refuse  to  carry  freight  to  or  from  stations  and 
docks  where  men  are  on  strike;  but  no  actual  "strike-break- 
ing" trucks  are  yet  reported  as  in  operation. 

Spokesmen  for  the  union  truckmen  complain  at  being 
blamed  for  all  of  the  carting  troubles  in  the  city,  when,  as  a; 
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in.itliT  of  l.ul,  iIk-  bu.siiii'.s.s  .ilti'ili-d  l()  llicir  aitioii  ;iiiu>Liiil> 
to  only  live  per  iciit  of  thi'  ficij^lu  movcinoiii  of  llu-  cit\. 

I,.irj;o  quantities  of  frrij^lil  are  .still  bcinj;  niovt-d  to  and 
from  distant  cities  by  automobiles  at  great  cost.  Canal  bouts 
are  iK-ing  used  to  carr)'  merihandi.se  from  New  York  to  riiila- 
delphia  and  Baltimore.  At  Cleveland,  Oliio,  package  freight 
was  being  loaded  last  week  in  large  ([uantities  to  go  to  other 
lake  |)orts  by  water. 

At  Pittsburgh,  I'a.,  on  May  8,  tlie  I'enn.sylvania  announced 
tliat  tlie  seniority  rights  of  conductors  and  trainmen  in  road 
and  yard  service  on  the  IMltsburgli,  the  Conrmaiigh,  the 
Monongahela.  the  Eastern,  the  ranhandle,  the  Cleveland  & 
I'ittsburgh.  tlie  Erie  &  .\.slitabuhi,  tlie  Marietta  and  the  Wheel- 
ing divisions,  would  be  merged  or  consolidated,  this  an- 
nouncement evidently  being  intended  as  a  new  appeal  to  the 
men  out  on  strike  to  return;  and  the  men  were  given  until 
Wednesday,  May  12,  to  take  advantage  of  the  offer.  William 
J.  Tracy,  the  state  mediator  in  Penns\'lvania,  made  persistent 
efforts  to  get  the  strikers  to  return  to  work,  l)Ut  with  only  slight 
success. 

The  Pittsburgh  &  Lake  Erie  on  the  7th  issued  a  last  no- 
tice to  tlie  yard  strikers  setting  a  time  limit  within  which 
they  might  return  but  only  about  50  men  responded.  On 
Monday  the  10th,  it  was  said  that  500  .shop  men  of  this 
road  failed  to  report  for  v.'ork,  this  action  being  in  response 
to  a  vote  taken  the  night  before.  The  Bessemer  &:  Lake  Erie 
on  the  lOtli  placed  new  embargoes  on  freight. 

On  Wednesday  night  there  was  a  meeting  of  strikers  at 
Pittsl>urgh  from  which  came  loud  threats  of  a  new  strike  on 
the  following  morning  (the  13th),  which  would  call  out  en- 
ginemen  and  tiremen  of  the  three  principal  roads  centering 
in  that  city,  but  the  railroad  officers  and  conservative  ob- 
servers accorded  no  great  weight  to  the  incident  and  up  to 
the  time  of  going  to  press  no  serious  trouble  had  l)een  re- 
])orted. 

At  Altoona,  Pa.,  agitators  tried  hard  to  induce  employees 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  to  strike  but  with  no  success 
whatever. 

At  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  the  strike  of  yard  men  continued,  but 
officers  of  the  railroads  reported  some  progress  each  day;  but 
all  freight  except  perishable  goods  and  shipments  of  an  urg- 
ent character  were  subject  to  much  delay. 

At  Cleveland,  Ohio,  the  reorganization  of  switching  crews 
proceeded  very  slowly,  large  numbers  of  the  strikers  having 
secured  work  elsewhere.  Many  large  industries  were  wholly 
or  partly  closed  because  of  lack  of  coal  or  other  necessaries 
dependent  on  freight  car  movement. 

The  inability  of  leaders  of  the  outlaw  Chicago  Yardmen's 
Association,  members  of  which  started  the  nation-wide  walk- 
out of  switchmen,  to  fulfill  their  promises  of  increased  wage-- 
is  leading  to  serious  breaks  between  those  men  who  are  still 
on  strike  and  the  heads  of  the  organization.  R.  S.  Murph}-, 
publicity  chairman  of  the  organization,  and  said  to  represent 
the  insurgents  among  the  remaining  strikers,  recently  ad- 
dressed a  letter  to  John  Grunau,  president  of  the  association, 
demanding  an  explanation  why  the  men  had  not  been  granted 
wage  increases  and  in  general  why  the  strike  had  failed  to 
produce  the  results  expected.  The  letter  said  in  part:  "It 
is  logical  to  conclude  the  Labor  Board  will  not  give  our  mem- 
bers recognition  or  consideration  until  we  return  to  work. 
What  have  you  to  offer  us?  .  .  .  We  all  know  that  the 
roads  have  recalled  their  property  which  has  been  in  the  pos- 
session of  switchmen  on  vacation,  and  are  hiring  great  num- 
bers of  new  men  to  man  the  yards.  We  also  know  that  the 
roads  are  operating  fairly  well  under  the  circumstances;  but 
the  question  is.  How  can  the  seniority  rights  of  the  men  who 
have  followed  the  Chicago  Yardmen's  Association  be  re- 
stored ?" 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  in  the  statement  con- 
cerning the  general  situation  which  is  quoted  above  gave  no 


(Klail.--.  ( )ii  \\  ((Inexla) ,  \\  .  C.  Ktiidall,  ciiairnian  of  the 
Car  Service  Committee  of  tlie  American  Railroad  Associa- 
tion, gave  out  at  Washington  a  similar  statement,  containing 
more  detail;  but  his  statement  like  that  of  the  Commission, 
gave  few  definite  facts;  tliis  for  the  rea.son,  no  doulit,  that 
the  confused  situation  and  the  magnitude  of  the  field  to  lie  cov- 
ered made  any  comprehensive  or  useful  brief  review  impos- 
sible. Mr.  Kendall  .said  that  ju.st  now  the  situation  was  less 
acute  than  ten  days  ago,  though  still  bad.  The  complaints 
of  shippers  and  receivers  are  louder  and  much  more  numer- 
ous, though  the  amount  of  freight  actually  delayetl  has  been 
somewhat  reduced.  Appeals  for  relief  now  jjouring  into 
Wa.shington  are  addre.s.sed  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission, the  Railroad  Administration,  and  to  memljers  of 
Congress  and  reports  of  thousands  of  cars  choking  gateways 
are  literally  too  numerous  to  mention.  Mr.  Kendall's  most 
immediate  trouble  is  with  coal  cars.  Commercial  stocks  of 
coal  have  been  depleted  and  the  railroads  are  trying  to  fill 
up  the  gaps  cau.sed  by  their  confiscation  of  coal  in  transit. 

On  April  10  the  total  number  of  cars  "tied  up"  as  re- 
ported to  the  Car  Service  Committee  was  288,000,  but  the 
latest  reports  reduce  this  number  to  235,000.  Mr.  Kendall 
estimates  the  car  shortage  this  week,  as  measured  appar- 
entlv  bv  reports  which  indicate  only  the  more  pressing  needs, 
as  82,4'!  1  car.s. 


A  Motor  Truck  for  Short  Haul  Traffic 

THK  Palatine,  Lake  Zurich  &  Wauconda  has  intro- 
duced a  motor  truck  to  facilitate  freight  and  passen- 
ger transportation  on  short  hauls.  The  truck  was 
manufactured  by  the  Four- Wheel  Drive  Auto  Company  of 
Clintonville,  Wis.,  and  travels  on  a  16-mile  track  from 
Wauconda,  111.,  to  Palatine.  It  is  provided  with  flanged 
wheels  and  is  equipped  as  shown  in  the  illustration.  In 
addition,   the  truck   has   a   trailer  capable   of  carrying  five 


Motor  Truck  Used  on  Palatine,  Lake  Zurich  &  Wauconda 

tons  of  baggage  and  freight.  Reports  from  the  officers  of 
the  railroad  company  indicate  that  the  truck  can  handle 
a  varied  type  of  work  economically.  Records  covering  its 
maintenance  and  upkeep,  although  not  complete  and  for  only 
a  brief  period,  show  a  total  expense  of  17  3/2  cents  per  mile. 
These  figures  represent  a  daily  mileage  of  64  miles  and  are 
based  upon  a  depreciation  rate  allowing  the  truck  a  life  of 
3,000,000  miles. 


Pennsylvania  Railroad  Stockholders  on  April  1,  numbered 
122,921,  an  increase  of  1,335  over  March  1,  and  of  13,502  over 
April  1,  1919. 


Western  Roads  Apply  for  Rate  Advance 

Samuel  M.  Felton  Shows  That  $352,000,000  Additional  Revenue 
Will  Be  Required  by  These  Roads 

Washtnt.tov,    D.    C. 

of  one  per  centum  of  such  aggregate  value  to  make  provision 
in  whole  or  in  part  for  improvement,  betterments  or  equip- 
ment, which,  according  to  the  accounting  system  prescribed 
by  the  commission  are  chargeable  to  capital  account."  The 
immediately  preceding  portion  of  the  same  paragraph  pro- 
vides, "In  making  such  determination  it  shall  give  due  con- 
sideration, among  other  things,  to  the  transportation  needs 
of  the  country  and  the  necessity  (under  honest,  efficient  and 
economical  management  of  existing  transportation  facilities) 
of  enlarging  such  facilities  in  order  to  provide  the  people 
of  the  United  States  with  adequate  transportation."  In  or- 
der to  determine  the  rate  per  cent  to  l)e  applied  for  the  next 
two  years  the  commission  must  therefore  take  into  considera- 
tion the  transportation  needs  of  the  country.  The  situation 
requires  prompt  as  well  as  adequate  treatment.  The  main- 
tenance and  growth  of  national  prosperity  are  dependent 
upon  adequate  transportation  facilities.  As  is  well  known, 
these  facilities  are  not  commensurate  to  present  demands. 

There  is  congestion  at  many  points.  Lumber  and  grain 
movements  from  the  northwest  are  choked  back  because  of 
insufficiency  of  available  equipment,  and  the  same  is  true 
of  fruit  shipments  from  the  west,  grain  from  the  middle  west, 
and  coal  and  coke,  ore,  vegetables,  automobiles,  manufac- 
tured articles  and  merchandise  in  other  sections.  There  is 
a  continually  increasing  demand  on  the  part  of  the  traveling 
public  for  more  passenger  equipment,  more  frequent  train 
service,  and  tjetter  accommodations. 

All  this  calls  for  more  and  better  equipment.  The  needs 
of  the  railways  of  the  entire  country  at  the  end  of  federal 
control  have  been  estimated  by  a  committee  of  the  railway 
executives  as  follows: 


THE  RAiLRO.ADS  wcst  of  the  Mississippi  river  on  May  6 
filed  with  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  pro- 
posals for  advances  in  freight  rates  of  24  per  cent,  in 
order  to  increase  their  revenues  by  $352,893,000  a  year. 
This  amount,  they  contend,  is  the  minimum  necessary  to 
bring  their  net  income  up  to  6  per  cent  on  a  property  in- 
vestment of  $8,963,883,000. 

Samuel  M.  Felton,  president  of  the  Chicago  Great  West- 
ern, as  chairman  of  the  Western  executives'  rate  committee, 
in  presenting  the  application,  laid  stress  on  the  inadequacy 
of  present  railroad  facilities  to  handle  efficiently  the  grow- 
ing traffic  of  the  country,  and  the  need  for  the  immediate 
outlay  of  hundreds  of  millions  of  new  capital  for  cars,  en- 
gines and  additions  and  betterments. 

The  application  requested  that  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  proceed  under  the  provisions  of  the  new  trans- 
portation act  to  investigate  and  determine  the  increases  in 
freight  rates  required  by  the  carriers  in  order  that  their  net 
revenues  may  be  as  contemplated  by  that  act.  An  abstract 
of  Mr.  Felton's  statement  follows: 

A  statement  is  attached  giving  the  combined  operating 
revenues  and  expenses  and  net  revenues  and  net  railway 
operating  income  of  Class  I  roads  in  the  Western  district 
for  the  years  1916  to  1919,  inclusive,  as  audited,  also  for 
the  year  1919  so  adjusted  as  to  reflect  more  nearly  present 
conditions,  as  follows: 


Xet  revenue 
Calendar  from  railway 

year  operation 

1916     $537,207,096 

1917     544,207,942 

1918     410,016,546 

1919     394,382,424 

1919 

Adjusted     331,057,407 


Operating 
ratio 
63.01 
66.46 
78.30 
80.67 


Xet  railway  Decrease 

operating  compared 

income  to  1916 

$460,181,522  

431,359,919  6.27% 

305,884,143  33.53% 

261,456,373  43.18% 


83.36  186,027.141  59.5"Tr 

Comparing  1916  with  1919  there  was  in  the  latter  year 
an  increase  of  5.97  per  cent  in  revenue  ton  miles,  and  a 
decrease  of  5.56  per  cent  in  freight  train  miles,  while  in 
revenue  passenger  miles  there  was  an  increase  of  32.68  per 
cent,  and  in  passenger  train  miles  a  decrease  of  8.16  per 
cent.  Ordinarily  these  conditions  would  have  resulted  in  a 
substantially  lower  operating  ratio  and  likewise  a  substan- 
tial increase  in  net  railway  operating  income,  while  the  fore- 
going table  shows  that  the  contrary  was  the  case,  the  ex- 
planation being  that  the  economies  effected  through  heavier 
train  loading  and  the  increased  revenues  resulting  from  ad- 
vances in  both  freight  and  passenger  rates  were  more  than 
offset  by  the  tremendous  increase  in  the  operating  expenses, 
due  to  higher  wage  scales  and  increased  costs  of  fuel,  ma- 
terial and  supplies.  The  decrease  in  net  railway  operating 
income  in  1919  as  compared  with  1916  was  accompanied 
by  an  increase  in  property  investment  of  $648,049,958,  with 
the  result  that  for  the  year  1919  the  return  on  property  in- 
vestment decreased  62.54  per  cent  below  that  of  1916.  These 
figures  demonstrate  that  the  present  revenues  of  the  carriers 
are  inadequate  either  to  absorb  the  increased  expenses  of 
operation  or  to  provide  that  fair  return  upon  the  value  of 
their  properties  required  by  the  transportation  act;  they  fall 
short  of  the  amount  which  the  government  has  guaranteed 
for  the  period  between  March  1  and  September  1,  1920,  and 
the  only  way  in  which  the  requirements  of  that  act  can  be 
met  is  by  substantial  increases  in  rates. 

Paragraph  (3),  Section  422  of  the  Transportation  Act, 
provides,  "That  during  the  two  years  beginning  March  1, 
1920,  the  commission  shall  take  as  such  fair  return  a  sum 
equal  to  Sy^  per  centum  of  such  aggregate  value,  but  may, 
in  its  discretion,  add  thereto  a  sum  not  exceeding  one-half 


1 00,000  freight   cars    $370,000,000 

2,000  locomotive.s      130,000,000 

3,000   passenger  cars    90,000,000 

1 .000  baggage  cars    20,000,000 


$610,000,000 


This  makes  no  provision  for  normal  replacements  and 
additions  in  1920  and  thereafter.  Some  portion  of  this 
$610,000,000  can  probably  be  raised  by  loan  from  the  fund 
of  $300,000,000  provided  for  the  purpose  in  the  transporta- 
tion act,  but  the  bulk  of  it  must  be  raised  by  the  railways 
on  the  basis  of  their  own  credit.  Large  amounts  must  also 
be  expended  for  other  additions  and  bettemients. 

Particularly  is  there  a  great  public  and  national  need  for 
the  building  of  railroads  into  the  undeveloped  and  unoccu- 
pied areas  in  the  great  country  west  of  the  Mississippi  river, 
so  that  there  may  be  a  greater  production  of  food  of  all 
kinds,  of  lumber  and  other  building  materials,  and  of  other 
natural  resources. 

The  population  of  the  country  of  105,000,000  will,  within 
a  relatively  few  years,  be  125,000,000,  and  the  problem  of 
providing  food,  fuel,  shelter  and  the  protection  of  the  gen- 
eral welfare  of  the  people  will  become  more  and  more  press- 
ing. A  sound  policy  of  national  growth  and  development 
requires  that  transportation  facilities  l)e  kept  abreast  at  all 
times  of  the  needs  of  the  country.  This  is  not  the  case 
today,  and  many  parts  of  the  west  are  much  in  need  of  the 
extension  of  existing  roads  and  the  building  of  new  ones. 

In  1920  and  1921  atout  $430,000,000 'of  maturing  ob- 
ligations of  western  carriers  now  bearing  low  rates  of  inter- 
est, some  as  low  as  4  per  cent,  must  be  refunded. 

The  cost  of  new  capital  is  more  than  7  per  cent  p>er  an- 
num, even  to  those  railroad  companies  whose  credit  is  of  the 
best.  The  government  Victory  Loan  notes  are  currently  sell- 
ing on  a  basis  of  return  in  excess  of  6  per  cent.     New  in- 
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liiistrial  is.suis  willi  wliiili  railriKul  rmiiiniii).;  miiM  (oinpiti- 
arc  offering  returns  of  over  «  per  iint,  in  mlilitioii  to  lilnral 
conimi.ssion.s  for  their  .sale  and  distrihution,  and  underlying 
railroad  l)onds  may  bo  Ixiuglit  on  a  hasis  yielding  7  per 
cent,  and  in  some  instances  more  than  S  per  ii'nt.  further- 
more. European  markets  wliidi  have  heretofore  i)een  avail- 
al)le  for  American  railroad  issues  are  now  do.sed  to  them, 
and  tliose  markets  are  in  fact  al)sorhing  sur]>lus  funds  of 
this'countr)'.  As  illustrative  of  the  worldwide  revolution  in 
credit  conditions  the  Bank  of  England  has  recently  advanced 
its  discount  rate  to  7  jkt  cent — a  step  which  has  been  taken 
only  twice  since  the  panic  of  1873. 

In  considering  the  financial  situation  confronting  the  car- 
riers it  must  be  noted  that  tlie  effect  cf  the  existing  system 
of  taxation  in  the  United  States  is  to  absorb  for  treasury 
needs  by  far  the  larger  part  of  the  surplus  of  the  incomes  of 
the  well-to-do  people,  which  has  iieretofore  l)een  devoted  to 
investment  in  useful  enterprises  and  developments,  and  thus 
largely  to  eliminate  that  .source  of  capital  supply  from  in- 
vestments in  additional  railroad  facilities.  The  appeal  for 
new  capital  must  accordingly  be  made  to  persons  of  moderate 
means,  who  still  have  some  but  not  a  large  surplus  for  in- 
vestment and  therefore  must  reach  and  attract  a  much  larger 
public  than  heretofore.  Moreover,  j^ersons  of  moderate 
means  naturally  seek  investments  bringing  large  returns  and 
are  accordingly  likely  to  be  attracted  to  industrial  in  pref- 
erence to  railroad  investment  opportunities.  If,  therefore, 
new  capital  is  to  be  obtained  from  this  important  source, 
the  returns  from  investment  in  railroad  securities  must  be 
made  substantially  more  inviting. 

It  seems  palpable  from  the  foregoing  that  the  commission 
in  the  exercise  of  the  discretion  vested  in  it  for  the  two-year 
period  beginning  ISIarch  1,  1920,  should  so  adjust  the  rates 
of  the  carriers  that  their  net  operating  income  will  be  equal 
to  the  higher  rate  of  return  which  it  is  authorized  to  pre- 
scribe by  the  transportation  act.  The  maximum  of  6  per 
cent  is  the  minimum  which  can  be  justified  at  this  time. 
The  fact  that  on  tlie  money  advanced  by  the  government 
during  federal  control  for  additions  and  betterments  and  for 
current  liabilities,  as  well  as  for  loans  to  be  made  to  the 
carriers  out  of  the  revolving  fund  created  by  the  transporta- 
tion act,  the  government  exacts  an  interest  charge  of  6  per 
cent,  is  also  persuasive  that  the  carriers  should  at  least  be 
permitted  to  earn  an  equal  return  on  their  value. 

Last  November,  with  the  return  of  the  roads  to  private 
management  impending,  there  were  appointed  by  the  Asso- 
ciation of  Railway  Executives  various  committees  to  study 
the  situation  for  the  purpose  of  developing  the  necessities 
of  the  railroads  as  to  increased  revenue.  To  this  end  a 
questionnaire  was  sent  to  all  the  railroads  calling  for  data 
as  to  their  property  investment,  revenues,  expenses,  rents  and 
all  items  affecting  the  income  account,  both  federal  and  cor- 
porate, for  the  year  ended  October  31,  1919.  That  year  was 
selected  because  the  questionnaire  was  sent  out  in  December, 
1919,  and  that  was  the  latest  available  year  at  that  time. 

The  results  of  the  questionnaire  with  subsequent  adjust- 
ments as  explained  hereinafter  may  be  summarized  as  fol- 
lows: 

Results  for  Yeas  Ended  Octol-er  31,  1919,  of  185  Railroads  and  Systems 
(Class  I,  II  and  III)   Operating  138,244  Miles  of  Road 

Property    investment    $8,963,883,753 

Six  per  cent  return  on   property  investment 537,833,024 

Net   railway    operating    income,    adjusted 184,939,759 

Deficit    $352,893,265 

Total  freight  revenue  for  the  year  ended  October  31,  1919..  1,475,695,163 

Increases    in    freight    rates    needed    to    cover    deficit    under    6  oiatcr 

per   cent   return 23.91  /o 

With  regard  to  the  income  account,  the  questionnaire  pro- 
vided for  adjustments  by  additions  to  and  deductions  from 
revenues,  operating  expenses,  taxes,  rentals,  etc.,  so  as  to 
produce  an  income  account  which  w'ould  reflect  the  wages, 
prices  and  conditions  as  of  October  31,  1919,  for  the  full 
year.  The  replies  have  been  thoroughly  examined  and  tested, 
and  where   found   necessary,   corrections   made   so   that   the 


I'lgures  presented  in  tlie  compilation  of  results  reflect  as  clearly 
as  ])ossii)ie  tlie  actual  conditions  as  of  that  date. 

Sul)se(|U(iiti)'  iiK  rea.'-i's  in  wages  liave  jjeen  granted  to  em- 
ployees, demands  liave  ix-en  made  Jjy  the  owners  of  privately 
ojjerated  refrigerator  cars  for  increased  mileage  payments  by 
the  railroads,  and  tlie  decision  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commi.ssion  granting  increase  in  mail  pay  to  the  railroads 
has  become  effective,  and  those  items  iiave  l)een  computed 
and  added  to  or  suljtracted  from  tlie  results  prcxluced  by  the 
questionnaire  compilations. 

To  the  amount  thus  ascertained  has  been  added  the 
amount  necessary  to  take  care  of  the  recent  increase  in  the 
price  of  coal  and  the  increase  in  feedral  income  tax  which 
will  result  from  increased  net  income,  making  the  additional 
revenue  needed  $352,893,265  to  prcxluce  a  return  of  6  per 
cent  on  the  property  investment. 

The  first  table  on  the  preceding  page  shows  the- 
net  railway  operating  income  of  Class  I  roads  for  the 
calendar  year  1919  similarly  adjusted -as  nearly  as  possible 
from  tlie  data  at  hand.  On  the  basis  of  these  figures  an 
increase  of  23.4  per  cent  in  revenue  is  required  to  yield  a 
return  of  6  per  cent  on  the  property  investment  of  Class  I 
roads  based  on  the  calendar  year  figures.  A  study  of  the 
operating  results  of  Class  II  and  Class  III  roads,  as  dis- 
closed for  the  year  ended  October  31,  1919,  demonstrates 
that  if  the  operation  of  those  roads  were  included  the  per- 
centage of  freight  revenue  required  for  all  roads,  if  based 
on  calendar  year  figures,  would  at  least  equal  that  based  on 
the  October  31,  1919,  year. 

In  the  foregoing  compilations  the  carriers  have  used  as 
the  aggregate  value  their  property  investment  accounts 
made  up  of  investment  in  road  and  equipment  and  materials 
and  supplies  as  the  best  estimate  practically  available  at  this 
time.  It  is  confidently  believed  that  for  the  reasons  ad- 
vanced at  the  public  hearing  on  March  22  this  sum  is  the 
minimum  conservative  estimate  of  present  aggregate  value 
and  that  the  definitive  valuation  to  be  made  by  the  commis- 
sion will  be  greatly  in  excess  thereof. 

The  carriers  have  carefully  considered  whether  a  part  of 
the  necessary  increased  revenue  could  be  obtained  from  pas- 
senger traffic  and  are  of  the  opinion  that  it  would  be  inad- 
visable to  undertake  to  increase  passenger  fares  at  the  present 
time,  and  furthermore  it  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  estimate 
what  increase  in  revenue  would  actually  result  from  increase 
in  passenger  fares  if  made.  It  is  believed  that  the  increase- 
should  be  applied  to  all  freight  traffic,  both  state  and  inter- 
state, and  be  apportioned  as  uniformly  as  practicable  alike 
on  all  classes  of  commodities.  Well  recognized  and  long- 
standing differentials  and  relationships  should  be  observed, 
as  far  as  possible,  and  it  is  anticipated  that  individual  tariffs 
will  be  checked  accordingly  and  that  some  of  the  important 
adjustments  can  be  determined  before  the  hearings  of  the 
commission  and  others  before  the  decision  of  the  commission! 
is  finally  rendered. 

Summing  up,  there  is  no  evidence  to  warrant  a  belief  that 
either  the  cost  of  labor  or  materials  will  in  the  near  future 
reach  a  lower  level  than  that  now  in  effect  and  much  evi- 
dence to  the  contrary.  The  figures  compiled  do  not  and 
cannot  tell  the  whole  stor}'.  We  are  in  a  period  of  uncer- 
tain industrial  conditions,  uncertain  price  levels  and  high 
money  rates.  The  public  demands,  and  justly  so,  a  higher 
standard  of  service  than  that  now  being  accorded  and  is, 
we  confidently  believe,  entirely  willing  to  pay  what  is  rea- 
sonably necessary  to  obtain  same.  This  can  only  be  accom- 
plished by  liberal  treatment  in  the  matter  of  increased  rev- 
enues, thereby  enabling  the  carriers  to  meet  their  maturing 
obligations  and  to  secure  the  additional  capital  which  is 
requisite  to  the  proper  performance  of  their  duty  to  provide 
for  their  patrons  efficient  transportation  service.  For  these 
purposes  the  situation  demands  increased  revenues  sufficient 
to  yield  at  least  6  per  cent  on  the  conservatively  estimated 
aggregate  values  above  set  forth. 


Annual  Convention  of  the  Air  Brake  Association 

Proceedings  Dwelt  on  the  Value  of  Adequate  Maintenance 
from  the  Operating  and  Revenue  Standpoint 


DESPITE  UNFAVORABLE  CONDITIONS  resulting  from  the 
recent  widespread  railroad  strikes,  from  which  the 
roads  have  not  all  fully  recovered,  the  twent^'-seventh 
annual  convention  of  the  Air  Brake  Association  opened  on 
Tuesday  morning,  May  4,  at  the  Hotel  Sherman,  Chicago, 
with  a  good  attendance,  which  was  retained  throughout  the 
later  sessions.  Following  the  invocation  and  address  of  wel- 
come, Frank  McManamy,  manager,  department  of  equipment, 
division  of  liquidation  of  claims.  United  States  Railroad 
Administration,  delivered  an  informal  address,  which  was  fol- 
lowed by  die  address  of  T.  F.  Lyons,  president  of  the  asso- 
ciation. 

Mr.  McManamy's  Address 

In  his  talk  Mr.  McManamy  offered  two  suggestions  for 
the  consideration  of  the  association.  He  first  drew  attention 
to  the  comparatively  small  number  of  men  who  are  charged 
with  the  responsibility  of  supervising  the  maintenance  and 
operation  of  air  brake  equipment.  This  was  brought  out 
forcibly  by  comparison  with  the  equipment  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  road  foreman  of  engines.  Each  road  foreman 
supervises  the  operation  of  the  locomotives  on  one  division 
or  less,  these  locomotives  always  remaining  on  the  division 
and  running  in  to  one  or  the  other  of  the  terminals  at  least 
once  every  24  hours  where  they  are  available  for  necessary 
repairs.  Usually  one  air  brake  supervisor,  alone  or  with 
comparatively  few  assistants,  must  supervise  the  air  brake 
equipment  in  operation  on  an  entire  system,  much  of  which, 
in  the  case  of  freight  cars,  he  may  never  see  but  once  during 
its  life. 

Mr.  McManamy  suggested  that  air  brake  departments  need 
re-organization  to  provide  more  supervisors  directly  respon- 
sible for  air  brake  conditions,  to  provide  adequate  equipment 
for  making  repairs,  not  at  one  terminal  alone  but  at  every 
terminal  on  the  road,  and  he  pointed  out  that  to  get  these 
things  the  support  of  the  managements  must  be  obtained. 
As  one  means  of  securing  this  needed  support,  he  recom- 
mended that  the  Air  Brake  Association  affiliate  with  the  Amer- 
ican Railroad  Association,  as  such  affiliation  would  bring  the 
recommendations  of  the  air  brake  men  of  the  country  in  a  po- 
sition to  receive  the  backing  of  an  authoritative  body.  In 
closing,  Mr.  McManamy  paid  a  warm  tribute  to  tlie  support 
given  by  the  members  of  the  association  and  other  railroad 
men  to  the  Railroad  Administration  during  its  period  of  con- 
trol. 

Address  of  the  President 

In  his  address.  President  Lyons  dwelt  particularly  on  the  re- 
sponsibilities and  advantages  of  the  members  attending  at 
the  convention.  Foremo.st  of  these  is  the  responsibility  of 
taking  such  an  interest  in  the  discussion  as  will  insure  that 
each  subject  is  thoroughly  covered,  the  time  and  labor  ex- 
pended in  the  preparation  of  papers  and  committee  reports 
meriting  the  most  careful  attention  by  the  members.  One 
of  the  benefits  from  convention  attendance  which  Mr.  Lyons 
dwelt  upon  was  the  opportunity  to  talk  "shop"  with 
other  air  brake  men  outside  of  the  convention  hall,  from 
which  talks  are  obtained  many  valuable  suggestions  di- 
rectly applicable  to  the  solution  of  his  own  problems  by  each 
member. 


Better  Maintenance  of  Air  Compressors* 

By  Mark  Purcell 

General   Air   Brake    Inspector,   Northern    Pacific. 

When  direct  inquiry  is  made,  the  usual  impression  is  that 
compressors  are  giving  good  service.  At  the  same  time  serv- 
ice records  may  show  a  large  amount  of  wheel  sliding  and 
breaking  in  two  of  trains  that,  at  first,  does  not  appear  to 
have  any  relation  to  the  manner  in  which  the  compressors 
are  operating,  for  which  the  compressor  is  largely  responsible. 

If  a  compressor  runs  slow,  or  for  any  reason  raises  pressure 
slowly,  there  may  not  be  enough  accumulated  after  a  brake 
application  to  make  a  proper  release,  with  the  result  that  a  part 
of  the  brakes  only  are  released  and  wheels  are  slid  or  draw- 
bars pulled  out.  With  passenger  trains,  passengers  are  an- 
noyed and  sometimes  injured,  by  rough  handling  of  the  train, 
and  still  the  compressor  has  not  actually  refused  to  work. 

We  find  that  most  of  the  low  efficiency  and  some  of  the 
failures  are  due  to  lack  of  repairs,  or  the  quality  of  the  repairs 
made  being  below  often  only  slightly  the  standard  required. 
In  some  cases  it  is  an  error  in  a  single  feature,  but  more 
often  a  combination,  such  as  a  number  of  leaks,  any  of  which 
may  be  too  slight  to  cause  trouble,  yet  when  combined  are 
serious.  This  applies  more  particularly  to  compressors 
having  steam  and  air  cylinders  compounded,  on  account  of 
the  balancing  effect  that  may  be  caused  by  leakage. 

It  is  not  uncommon  to  find  a  compound  compressor  that 
is  chronically  inefficient,  and  be  advised  that  one  part  after 
another  has  been  repaired  or  replaced,  until  nearly  all  of  the 
working  parts  have  been  gone  over,  and  yet  the  operation  is 
not  improved.  Some  such  cases  are  a  matter  of  record,  where 
a  careful  inspection  showed  ever\'thing  in  fair  condition, 
except  that  the  high  pressure  air  piston  rings  were  3/16  in. 
to  5/16  in.  open,  or  rings  in  both  high  and  low  pressure  air. 
pistons  were  3/16  in.  to  J4  in.  open  when  the  smallest  part 
of  cylinder,  or  rings  in  some  of  the  pistons  of  the  main  valve 
were  yg  in.  to  3/16  in.  open  and  a  poor  fit  in  the  grooves. 
When  these  were  properly  repaired  the  compressors  worked 
properly. 

Recommended  standards  to  cover  repairing  and  adjustment 
of  the  different  parts  of  compressors  have  been  published  ex- 
tensively and  discussed  ever  since  the  cross  compound  com- 
pressor came  into  use,  but  general  observation  would  indicate 
that  these  are  not  taken  seriously.  On  this  account  the  gen- 
eral standard  of  service  of  these  compressors  is  considerably 
below  what  may  reasonably  be  expected  and  obtained  by  uni- 
formly raising  the  standard  of  work  done  in  maintaining 
them  at  slightly  increased  cost,  and  by  simply  following 
standards  such  as  those  outlined  in  its  recommended  prac- 
tice by  the  Air  Brake  Association. 

The  number  of  engine  failures  chargeable  to  the  air  com- 
pressor alone,  indicates  the  need  for  improved  compressor 
maintenance,  and  this  is  emphasized  by  the  other  troubles 
that  can  readily  be  traced  directly  to  a  lowered  compressor 
efficiency. 

Discussion 

The  paper  drew  out  a  lively  discussion  which,  however, 
dealt  more  with  the  various  causes  of  failure,  particularly  of 
the  cross  compound  pump,  than  to  the  details  of  maintenance. 
One  of  the  most  frequently  mentioned  causes  of  failure  was 

'Submitted  by  the  Novtli-West  Air  Brake  Club. 
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improper  lul)riiatii)n,  tlu-rc  lioini;  a  diversity  of  opinion.^  ix- 
prfssrd  ami  nu'tliods  dt-.^crilu'd  for  oiling  tlic  air  (.vlindiTS, 
but  a  j^i'ncral  agroornoiil  that  a  sati.^factory  .>*ystcm  of  liihri- 
catin^  these  cylinders  has  yet  to  he  developed.  One  of  the 
measures  to  l)e  taken  to  avoid  air  putnp  failures  and  exces- 
sive maintenance  is  to  give  clo.se  attention  to  i)rake  pipe  leak- 
age and  in  doing  this  not  to  overkxjk  the  l)rake  cylinder. 

The  meini)crs  quite  generally  agreed  with  the  author  as 
to  the  desirability  of  tightening  up  generally  on  air  com- 
pressor maintenance,  one  of  the  reasons  particularly  stressed 
being  the  damage  done  in  .service  by  failure  of  the  brakes 
properly  to  relea.se  in  cycling  which  is  fre(|uently  caused  by 
the  inability  of  a  poor  compressor  to  raise  the  main  reservoir 
pressure  within  the  time  allowed  by  the  cycle,  even  though 
it  may  pass  tlie  condemning  tot. 

Terminal  Tests  of  Air  Brakes 

By  W.   p.  Borland 

Chief  of   tlio    liiiroau   of   Safety,   Interstate    Comnuree    Com- 
mission. 

'I"here  is  no  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Conmiission  at  the  present  time  to  take  extreme 
measures,  nor  to  assume  an  unreasonable  attitude  in  its  ad- 
ministration of  the  power  brake  provisions  of  the  safety  ap- 
pliance law;  but  the  time  has  arrived  when  better  observance 
of  the  requirements  of  law  by  those  who  are  responsible  for 
the  condition  of  air  brake  equipment  may  well  be  insi.sted 
upon. 

The  percentage  of  non-air  cars  now  in  service  is  so  small 
as  to  be  negligible.  In  air  brake  tests  of  1,196  trains  de- 
parting from  terminals  last  year,  comprising  a  total  of  41,- 
846  cars,  in.spectors  of  the  Bureau  of  Safety  found  but  6  non- 
air  cars.  There  is  no  longer  any  lack  of  available  equip- 
ment, and  any  failure  to  comply  with  the  recjuirements  of 
law  must  be  ascribed  to  neglect  of  the  condition  of  equipment. 

In  the  terminal  tests  above  referred  to  our  inspectors  found 
330  cars  with  brakes  cut  out  and  1 ,947  cars  with  inoperative 
brakes.  It  is  a  matter  of  common  knowledge  that  these 
terminal  tests  on  departing  trains  do  not  correctly  disclose 
actual  operating  conditions,  for  the  reason  that  when  the 
presence  of  a  government  inspector  is  known  more  than  usual 
care  and  diligence  are  exercised  in  inspecting  and  testing 
brakes,  as  well  as  in  setting  out  or  repairing  cars  with  de- 
fective brake  equipment.  As  a  result,  reports  of  such  tests 
are  misleading  and  indicate  better  conditions  and  practices 
than  actually  exist. 

In  order  to  obtain  a  check  upon  the  true  condition  of  air 
brake  equipment  in  general,  tests  of  trains  upon  their  arrival 
at  terminals  have  also  been  made  during  the  past  year.  In 
some  instances  the  contrasts  between  the  condition  of  ar- 
riving and  departing  trains  are  extreme  and  striking;  for 
example,  in  one  yard  from  which  trains  were  departing  with 
100  per  cent  operative  brakes,  trains  w-ere  arriving  with  as 
low  as  56  per  cent  oi>erative  brakes.  Of  course  it  is  as  much 
a  violation  of  law  to  haul  a  train  into  a  terminal  as  away 
from  a  terminal  with  less  than  the  specified  minimum  per- 
centage of  operative  brakes  or  with  associated  power  brakes 
not  used  and  operated. 

The  fact  that  prosecutions  have  not  generally  been  filed 
in  the  past,  except  in  cases  where  trains  have  departed  from 
terminals  with  inadequate  brake  equipment,  does  not  alter 
the  requirements  of  law.  In  connection  with  these  arriving 
tests,  it  should  be  noted  that  they  serve  merely  to  disclose 
cut  out  or  inoperative  brakes;  in  the  reports  of  these  tests 
there  is  nothing  to  indicate  whether  or  not  the  brakes  classed 
as  operative  are  in  effective  and  efficient  condition.  Statis- 
tics for  the  first  year  based  upon  these  arriving  tests  will  not 
be  complete  until  July,  but  the  results  of  these  tests  will  be 
set  forth  in  the  next  annual  report  of  the  bureau,  and  will 


probably  be  publi.sjied  in  detail  in  order  to  show  tl)e  ai  tual 
condition  of  air  brake  e(|uipm(nt  in  u.se. 

It  gcx's  without  saying  that  tlie  terminal  air  brake  tests 
conducted  l)y  the  railroads,  l)Oth  arriving  and  departing, 
should  be  much  more  comprehensive  and  thorougli  tlian  the 
inspections  and  tests  made  i)y  the  government  inspectors. 
The  tests  made  l)y  the  government  in.spectors  are  designed 
merely  to  indicate  the  general  condition  of  air  brake  e(|uip- 
ment  for  the  purpo.se  of  ascertaining  wlulhcr  or  not  the  law 
is  being  comj)lied  with. 

It  has  l)een  found  that  repair  work  was  not  lu-ing  j)roperly 
done.  In  one  case  in  the  middle  west  one  of  the  bureau's 
inspectors  made  an  air  brake  test  on  a  train  of  97  cars,  in 
wiiich  the  brakes  on  17  cars  were  found  inoperative,  the  ma- 
jority of  them  being  refrigerator  cars.  The  triples  on  six  of 
iliese  cars  bore  .stencil  marks  indicating  that  the  triples  had 
been  cleaned  within  a  month,  but  outward  appearances  led 
the  inspector  to  believe  that  no  work  other  than  .stencilling 
had  l)ecn  done  on  them.  Sul)sequently  an  investigation  was 
made  at  points  where  these  triple  valves  had  been  stencilled 
and  one  triple  valve  was  found  newly  stencilled  that  had  not 
been  cleaned;  and  on  another  newly  stencilled  car  the  dust 
collector  was  full  of  dirt  and  corrosion. 

It  is  essential  that  air  brake  men  be  continually  on  the  alert 
with  a  view  of  detecting  and  correcting  improper  maintenance 
and  repair  work  resulting  from  ignorance,  incompetence,  lack 
of  proper  facilities,  or  slip-shod  methods. 

In  many  locations  tests  which  are  intended  merely  to  show 
that  brakes  are  operative  are  insufficient  to  meet  operating 
requirements;  it  is  essential  not  only  to  have  operative  brakes, 
but  also  to  make  certain  that  the  equipment  is  in  effective 
operating  condition,  including  foundation  brake  rigging, 
brake  cylinder,  triple  valve,  retaining  valve  and  all  piping. 
Inoperative  and  inefficient  brakes  combined  have  resulted  in 
numerous  violations  of  the  air  brake  law  on  mountain  grades. 
There  are  a  number  of  mountain  grades  in  various  parts  of 
the  country  upon  which  it  is  common  practice  to  control  trains 
by  means  of  hand  brakes,  holding  the  air  brakes  in  reserve 
and  using  them  only  in  case  of  necessity  or  emergency  to  sup- 
plement the  hand  brakes.  Proper  maintenance  of  present 
equipment  is  all  that  is  required  to  permit  trains  to  be  han- 
dled safely  on  these  grades  by  means  of  power  brakes.  And 
it  is  in  the  terminals  through  which  these  cars  pass  en  route 
to  these  grades  that  the  greater  part  of  this  maintenance  work 
must  be  done.  Excessive  leakage  and  defective  retainers  were 
among  the  prevailing  conditions  which  required  considerable 
attention. 

The  order  of  the  commission  of  June  6.  1910,  requires 
that  not  less  than  85  per  cent  of  the  cars  of  a  train  shall  have 
their  brakes  used  and  operated  by  the  engineer  of  the  loco- 
motive drawing  the  train,  and  that  "all  power-brake  cars  in 
even-  such  train  which  are  associated  together  with  the  85 
per  cent  shall  have  their  brakes  so  used  and  operated." 

The  minimum  percentage  requirement  of  this  order  is  gen- 
erally understood  and  recognized,  and  it  is  an  infrequent  oc- 
currence that  a  train  is  hauled  from  a  terminal  having  less 
than  85  per  cent  of  the  cars  equipped  with  power  brakes  in 
operative  condition.  But  in  addition  to  the  minimum  per- 
centage requirement  specified,  the  order  reiterates  the  pro- 
vision of  law  that  all  power-brake  cars  in  a  train  which  are 
associated  together  with  the  specified  minimum  percentage 
shall  have  their  brakes  used  and  operated.  It  is  common 
practice  for  trains  to  leave  terminals  having  cars  with  inop- 
erative brakes,  or  having  brakes  cut  out,  notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  facilities  are  available  at  such  terminals  for  making 
repairs  or  replacements  necessary  to  place  all  power  brake 
equipment  in  proper  operative  condition. 

Strict  observance  of  the  associated  car  provision  of  the  law, 
as  applied  to  trains  leaving  terminals  or  other  points  where 
facilities  for  making  repairs  are  available,  would  result  in 
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100  per  cent  operative  power  brakes  in  practically  all  trains 
leaving  such  points.  The  numljer  of  violations  of  the  mini- 
mum percentage  requirement  would  also  be  reduced,  for  the 
reason  that  trains  now  frequently  leave  terminals  with  barely 
85  per  cent  of  the  cars  having  power  brakes  in  ojjerative  con- 
dition, and  if  the  brake  equipment  on  additional  cars  be- 
comes defective  en  route,  or  if  cars  with  defective  brakes  are 
picked  up,  or  if  the  cars  having  operative  brakes  are  set  out, 
the  train  then  has  less  than  the  minimum  of  85  per  cent 
required. 

If  required  to  do  so  in  order  to  bring  about  necessarv  air 
brake  improvements,  the  Commission  can  adopt  a  different 
policy  in  the  administration  of  the  air  brake  law,  and  the 
existing  minimum  percentage  required  can  be  increased.  But 
it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  railroads  themselves  are  fuUv  alive 
to  the  needs  of  the  present  situation  and  will  voluntarilv  take 
such  steps  as  may  be  necessary.  Proper  action  bv  the  Air 
Brake  Association  and  active  co-operation  of  all  concerned 
with  these  matters  will  undoubtedly  go  far  toward  forestalling 
necessity  for  further  action  in  the  matter  by  the  commission. 

Air  Consumption  of  Locomotive  Auxiliaries 

The  subject  of  pneumaticall\-  operated  auxiliary  devices 
on  locomotives  was  assigned  to  a  committee  sub.sequent  to 
the  meeting  of  the  association  held  at  Cleveland,  Mav,  1918. 
The  committee  presented  a  report  of  progress  at  the  last  meet- 
ing and  was  continued  for  the  following  purposes: 

(  1  )  To  obtain  more  complete  and  representative  data  concerning  the  air 
consumption  of   locomotive  auxiliary  devices. 

(i)  To  obtain  data  for  comparing  the  performance  of  metallic  versus 
non-metallic    packing    in    reverse    gears. 

l3)  To  devise  a  satistactory  method  for  testing  auxiliary  devices  on  lo- 
comotives. 

(4)  To  submit  a  suitable  test  code  for  testing  auxiliary  devices  on 
locomotives. 

(5)  To  suggest  and  recommend  suitable  limits  for  rates  of  air  consump- 
tion of  auxiliary  devices  to  serve  as  a  maintenance  standard  and  to  condemn 
defective  devices  out  of  service. 

The  larger  portion  of  the  data  collected  and  analyzed  by 
the  committee  were  in  connection  with  standing  tests,  i.e., 
tests  made  to  determine  the  rate  of  air  consumption  of  auxil- 
iary devices  with  the  locomotive  standing  in  the  roundhouse. 
A  total  of  497  such  tests  were  made  on  as  man\-  devices. 
These  tests  involved  111  locomotives  as  found  on  1 2  railroad 
systems. 

The  first  work  done  was  to  devise  a  method  of  test  and 
prepare  a  suitable  test  code  so  that  it  would  be  possible  to 
direct  the  making  of  the  standing  tests  at  different  localities 
in  a  systematic  and  uniform  manner.  Likewise,  it  was  neces- 
sary for  this  code  to  specify  tests  which  could  be  made  con- 
veniently in  a  practical  way  with  the  rather  limited  apparatus 
and  facilities  which  are  ordinarily  available  at  round  houses. 

The  test  code  was  sent  out  to  about  30  members,  with  a 
request  that  standing  tests  be  made  of  all  kinds  of  auxilian,- 
devices  in  use  on  the  system  with  which  each  member  was 
identified.  In  every  case  where  the  recipients  of  this  request 
were  able  to  comply  with  it,  a  number  of  tests  were  made  in 
strict  accordance  witli  the  code,  and  no  special  difficulties  were 
reported  either  in  following  out  the  method  of  making  the 
tests  or  in  computing  the  results. 

With  this  code  the  committee  sent  out  a  tentative  set  of 
condemning  limits  which  were  chosen  on  a  purely  arbitrary- 
basis  in  an  attempt  to  compromise  between  the  degree  of  per- 
fection possiljle  to  attain  on  the  one  hand  and  what  might  be 
regarded  as  excessive  maintenance  costs  on  the  other  hand. 
All  the  standing  test  data  has  been  referred  to  these  limits 
elsewhere  in  this  report,  and  while  this  comparison  shows 
that  they  would  condemn  a  ver}'  large  percentage  of  the  de- 
vices tested,  no  change  in  the  limit  basis  is  thereby  justified. 
It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  devices  tested  were  taken 
as  they  happened  to  be  found  in  service  where  no  accurate 
or  reliable  provisions  for  their  maintenance  were  in  force. 
It  is  obvious  that  under  conditions  of  svstematic  maintenance 


very  much  better  results  would  be  obtained  and  it  is  not  im- 
probable that  the  limits  here  suggested  could  be  materially 
reduced  before  passing  the  point  of  diminishing  returns  on 
maintenance  investment.  This,  of  course,  is  a  matter  which 
will  be  dictated  by  future  experience  with  the  care  of  auxil- 
iary devices. 

The  determination  of  the  leakage  rate  for  each  auxiliary 
device  tested  depends  on  the  results  of  three  tests.  How- 
ever, two  of  these  tests  will  always  be  common  to  all  devices 
tested  on  the  same  locomotive,  so  that  after  the  first  device 
is  tested  only  one  test  will  be  required  for  each  succeeding 
device   tested  on   that  locomotive. 

Standing  Tests  and  Condemning  Limits 

Essentially,  the  tests  developed  by  the  committee  and  de- 
scribed in  the  report  provide  for  the  following  determina- 
tions: first,  the  leakage  of  the  locomotive  piping  only,  with 
all  auxiliary  devices  shut  off;  second,  this  leakage  plus  the 
flow  through  an  orifice  of  known  diameter  attached  prefer- 
ably to  the  main  reservoir  drain  cock;  third,  the  leakage  of 
the  locomotive  piping  plus  the  air  consumption  of  each  aux- 
iliary device  in  turn.  These  rates  of  air  consumption  are 
recorded  in  terms  of  strokes  per  minute  of  the  compressor  re- 
quired to  maintain  a  balance  at  60  lb.  gage  pressure  in  the 


Fig.   1     Air  Consumption  of   Auxiliary  Devices   on  Locomo- 
tives  Determined    from   Tests   of   111    Engines 

main  reservoir.  Results  are  computed  by  deducting  the  value 
for  engine  piping  leakage  from  each  of  the  other  two  and  di- 
viding the  net  figure  for  device  consumption  by  the  net  figure 
for  flow  through  the  orifice.  This  is  expressed  in  per  cent 
and  shows  the  proportion  of  the  number  of  compressor 
strokes  needed  to  supply  the  orifice  which  are  required  to  op- 
erate the  device.  For  each  ty'pe  of  compressor  the  same  ori- 
fice is  used  which  is  required  for  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  condemnation  test. 

For  practical  application  the  condemning  limits  proposed 
h)-  the  committee  are  expressed  as  a  percentage  of  the  orifice 
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■Stroke.^,  for  dintt  comparison  with  liio  rcsiili.^  ohtaiiu'il  from 
the  tests. 

Ilir  rt'sults  of  the  standing  tests  made  l)y  the  committee 
are  shown  plotted  in  Fig.  1 .  Tiic  avi-ragc,  nia.ximum  and 
minimum  values  for  leakage  are  given  for  each  condition  un- 
der wliich  tlie  various  devices  were  tested,  on  the  hasis  of 
100  lb.  main  reser\'oir  pressure.  The  corresponding  test  code 
leakage  limit  value  is  also  shown  for  each  device.  Tliesc 
values  are  on  the  100-11).  main  reservoir  pressure  hasis  to 
agree  with  average  operating  conditions.  Passenger  locomo- 
tives should  he  considered  on  tlie  140-11).  hasis  for  true  com- 
pari.son. 

The  data  shown  is  the  most  complete  information  of  its 
kind  in  existence  at  this  time.  The  large  number  of  auxiliary 
devices  tested  and  their  wide  distril)ution  in  railway  service 
means  that  the  values  given  can  l>e  regarded  as  a  true  index 
of  tlie  general  condition  and  i)erforniance  of  auxiliary  de- 
vices. 

Table  I  shows  the  effect  of  applying  the  recommended  con- 
demning limits  on  all  devices  tested.  The  figures  indicate 
that  more  than  one-half  of  all  devices  tested  were  condemned. 

Table  I — Condemning   Limits  Applied  to  Standing  Tests 

No.  No.  Per  cent  Per  cent 

Device                                         tested  passed  passed  failed 

Reverse   ijears    68  47  69  31 

Bell   ringirs    103  48  47  S3 

Ash    pans    19  4  21  79 

Sanders   136  46  33.8  66.2 

Cylinder  cocks    32  4  12.5  87.5 

Water  scoops  26  11  42  58 

Fire   doors    107  50  47  53 

Coal   pushers    6  3  50  50 

Totals     497  213  42.9  57.1 

Running  Tests  of  Reverse  Gears 

To  determine  the  air  consumption  rate  for  reverse  gears 
when  running  in  service,  a  very  complete  program  of  tests 
was  outlined  by  the  committee  covering  a  period  of  about 
ftve  weeks'  work.  Owing  to  bad  weather  conditions  and  other 
unfavorable  incidents,  it  was  impossible  to  carry  out  the  pro- 
gram fully,  but  a  number  of  very  interesting  running  tests 
were  made.  These  tests  included  15  gears  having  metallic 
packing  and  6  gears  with  non-metallic  packing.  The  re- 
sults show  a  distinct  difference  in  the  quality  of  service  to 
be  expected  from  these  two  tj'pes  of  packing.  This  differ- 
ence is  very  much  in  favor  of  the  metallic  packing,  the  com- 
parison being  obtained  by  dividing  the  gear  mileage  from 
the  date  of  packing  application  up  to  the  date  of  the  test  by 
the  average  leakage  in  cubic  feet  per  minute.  The  figures  show- 
that  where  the  non-metallic  packed  gears  made  249  miles 
for  each  average  cubic  foot  per  minute  leakage  developed 
the  metallic  packed  gears  made  2,491  miles,  a  ratio  of  just 
10  to  1  in  favor  of  metallic  packing.  The  number  of  years 
tested  is  not  sufficient  to  warrant  final  conclusions  but  the 
results  are  so  positive  in  favor  of  the  metallic  packing  as  to 
make  it  appear  very  attractive. 

Economic  Value  of  Better  Maintenance 

The  general  aspect  of  all  the  test  results  indicates  that  the 
air  operated  auxiliary  devices  in  use  on  our  railroads  are  in 
a  more  or  less  uneconomical  condition.  They  undoubtedly 
perform  the  intended  functions  in  a  very  satisfactory  man- 
ner, but  only  at  the  cost  of  compressed  air.  The  test  figures 
show  a  wide  field  for  profitable  investment  in  maintenance, 
and  better  maintenance  will  carry  with  it  other  betterments, 
such  as  less  wear  and  tear,  more  perfect  performance  and 
greater  reliability. 

The  test  code  condemning  limits  suggested  for  adoption 
wall  serve  to  reduce  the  waste  at  least  one-half,  and  when 
this  saving  is  accomplished,  the  association  will  be  in  a  po- 
sition to  scale  the  limits  downward  on  a  scientific  basis,  be- 
cause it  will  then  have  available  actual  maintenance  cost 
figures. 

Some  of  the  facts  demonstrated  by  the  committee's  tests 
have  a  very  important  bearing  on  how  much  it  is  costing  the 


railroads  to  ojurate  auxiliary  devices  as  compared  to  wiiat 
it  really  ought  to  cost.  It  is  possible  to  point  out,  on  the 
hasis  of  comi)re.s.sed  air  used,  the  probable  margin  of  .saving 
that  could  be  effected  by  a  reasonable  maintenance  j)rogram. 
This  is  imj)orlant  information  even  w4)en  no  maintenance 
cost  data  is  available  because  when  the  amount  of  the  sav- 
ing is  known  it  is  comparatively  easy  to  decide  how  much 
maintenance  expense  is  warranted. 

The  data  of  the  standing  tests  are  presented  in  graphic 
form  in  Fig.  1  and  cover  all  the  devices  tested.  It  is  not  per- 
missible to  base  a  comparison  on  all  of  the  devices  listed  be- 
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Fig.  2  Annual  Cost  of  Compressed  Air  Used  by  Three  Auxi- 
liaries and  the  Probable  Cost  Under  Proposed  Con- 
demning   Limits 

cause  several  of  them  are  not  subject  to  constant  use  while 
the  engine  is  in  service.  For  the  purpose  of  this  comparison 
only  three  devices  are  chosen:  bell  ringers,  fire  doors  and  re- 
verse gears.  It  is  assumed  that  the  respective  average  rates 
of  air  consumption  found  for  these  three  devices  in  the  stand- 
ing tests  are  characteristic  of  their  average  conditions  in  serv- 
ice. It  can  also  be  assumed  that  if  these  devices  were  main 
tained  within  the  maximum  rates  of  air  consumption  fixed 
by  the  test  code  limits  the  average  leakage  could  be  held  to 
not  more  than  one-half  that  represented  by  the  limits.  The 
actual  figures  for  such  a  comparison  can  be  taken  directly 
from  the  data  of  Fig.  1  and  are  given  in  Table  II. 

Table  II 

Average  consumption 

in  cu.  ft.  free  air  per  minute 

at  100  lb.  main  reservoir  pressure 

Number                                            Actually  found  Insured  by 

of  devices                                              during  tests  test  code  limits 

103  Bell  ringers   7.75  2.30 

107  Fire  doors   6.80  3.80 

68  Reverse  gears   16.57  7.60 

Totals     31.12  13.70 

It  will  be  evident  from  the  above  table  that  locomotives, 
equipped  with  the  three  devices  listed  would  supply  31.12 
cu.  ft.  of  free  air  per  minute  to  operate  these  devices  whereas 
if  the  devices  were  maintained  and  held  within  the  test  code 
limits  the  air  requirement  would  only  be  13.70  cu.  ft.  of  free 
air  per  minute.  This  difference  is  decidedly  impressive  when 
its  meaning  is  expressed  in  terms  of  the  money  value  of  com- 
pressed air.  Such  a  comparison  is  shown  in  graphic  form 
by  Fig.  2.  The  cost  values  were  computed  from  the  data  by 
using  the  following  assumptions  which  are  commonly  ac- 
cepted as  conservative  for  the  factors  involved: 

(1)  That  the  average  working  time  for  locomotives  is  six  hours  per 
day   or   2,190    hours    per   year. 

(2)  That  the  average  evaporation  rate  for  locomotives  will  be  seven 
pounds  of  water  per  pound  of  co.tI. 

(3)  That  the  rate  of  steam  consumption  i>er  100  cu.  ft.  of  free  air  com- 
pressed to  100  lb.  pressure  will  he  68  lb.  for  9"/2-in.  and  11-in.  pumps, 
44.7  lb.  for  5-A  pumps  and  24-Ib.  for  SH-'i-  cross  compound  pumps,  values 
which  are  based   on   actual  steam   consumption   tests. 

(4)  That   the   price  of  coal   on   the  tender   is   $2   per  ton. 

A  study  of  Fig.  1  will  readily  convince  those  interested  that 
the  maintenance  of  auxiliar}-  devices  on  locomotives  offers  a 
splendid  opportunity  for  the  reduction  of  operating  costs. 
The  two  extremes  of  the  comparison  can  be  pointed  out  as 
follows : 
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1.  On  the  basis  of  100  locomotives  having  SJ/^-in.  cross 
compound  compressors,  the  cost  per  year  without  maintenance 
would  be  $14,000.00,  and  with  maintenance  $6,170.00,  leav- 
ing a  margin  of  $7,830.00. 

2.  On  the  basis  of  100  locomotives  having  11-in.  compres- 
sors, the  cost  per  year  without  maintenance  would  be  $39,- 
700.00,  and  with  maintenance,  $17,480.00,  leaving  a  margin 
of  $22,220.00. 

The  assumption  of  coal  cost  as  $2  per  ton  or  $1  per  1,000 
lbs.  on  the  tender,  was  taken  to  make  it  easy  to  convert  the  cost 
figures  to  correspond  to  any  price  paid  for  coal.  It  would 
not  be  unreasonable  to  contend  that  the  average  cost  of  coal 
on  the  tender  is  about  $5  per  ton,  and  in  such  event  the  costs 
and  margin  for  economy,  would  be  two  and  one-half  times 
greater  than  those  given  in  Fig.  1.  It  should  be  remembered 
that  these  figures  are  based  on  only  three  devices,  all  the 
others  being  ignored,  although  many  locomotives  have  them. 
Those  devices  are,  therefore,  an  additional  source  of  com- 
pressed air  waste,  which  was  omitted  in  this  comparison 
because  no  accurate  data  were  available,  and  because  its 
omission  is  in  the  direction  of  making  the  cost  values  more 
conservative.  Other  cost  increasing  factors,  such  as  wear 
and  tear  on  the  compressor  plant,  cost  of  water,  labor,  etc., 
were  also  omitted,  because  exact  data  were  lacking. 

The  report  was  signed  by  the  following  committee:  C. 
H.  Weaver  (N.  Y.  C),  chairman;  C.  B.  Miles  (Big  Four), 
W.  W.  White  (M.  C),  and  R.  E.  Miller  (W.  A.  B.  Co.). 

Discussion 

It  was  very  evident  from  the  discussion  that  few  of  the 
members  have  realized  the  seriousness  of  the  losses  from  air 
leakage  in  connection  with  the  operation  of  auxiliary  devices 
on  locomotives  as  they  are  generally  maintained.  Some  of 
the  members,  who  had  applied  the  tests  recommended  by  the 
committee  at  its  request  for  the  purpose  of  securing  data  to 
be  used  in  the  preparation  of  the  report,  testified  as  to  their 
efficacy  in  bringing  to  light  conditions  causing  excessive  air 
consumption  which  might  otherwise  continue  indefinitely  so 
long  as  the  apparatus  functions  without  positive  failure.  No 
objections  were  raised  as  to  the  practicability  of  the  tests. 

The  committee  was  continued  to  report  at  the  next  conven- 
tion what  progress  has  been  made  in  generally  establishing 
the  tests  and  to  what  extent  they  have  led  to  improved  con- 
ditions. It  was  suggested  that  the  executive  committee  take 
measures  to  bring  the  paper  to  the  attention  of  the  American 
Railroad  Association,  Section  III — Mechanical. 

Relation  of  Terminal  Brake  Work  to  Freight 
Train  Revenue* 

By  C.  C.  Ferguson, 

General  Air  Brake  Instructor,  Great  Northern 

The  investment  in  all  that  constitutes  a  railway  is  earning 
just  so  long  as  cars  are  moving  toward  their  destinations. 
When  they  are  not,  it  is  losing,  because  interest,  wages  and 
other  necessary  expenses  are  going  on.  This  means  that 
switching,  testing  air  brakes,  repairing  and  other  work  in 
terminals  are  losing  revenue.  Such  delays  are  necessar)', 
but  it  is  plain  that  they  should  be  kept  as  low  as  possible. 

The  problem  is  how  to  test  and  make  necessary  repairs 
in  the  least  time  and  with  the  minimum  of  switching.  The 
North  West  Air  Brake  Club  presents  the  following  with  re- 
spect to  the  instructions  on  consideration  and  in  particular 
reference  to  Test  and  Repairs  to  Brakes  on  Cars  in  Terminal 
Yards,  recently  made  recommended  practice  by  the  American 
Railroad  Association,  Section   III — Mechanical. 

1.  Freight  cars  in  terminal  yards  should  have  the  air  brakes  tested  as 
follows: 

Incoming  Trains 

2.  Freight  trains,  on  arrival  at  terminals  where  inspectors  are  stationed 
to   make  immediate  brake  inspection  aid  repairs,   shall   have  slack  stretched 

•Submitted  by  the  North-Western  Air  Brake  Club. 


and  left  with  brakes  fully  applied  in  service  application.  Inspection  of 
brakes  should  be  made  as  soon  thereafter  as  practicable  and  any  needed 
repairs  made,  or  promptly  mark  for  repair  tracks  any  cars  that  cannot  other- 
wise be  repaired. 

OuTCOMiNG  Trains  and  Yard  Tests 

3.  While  tile  train  is  being  charged,  make  a  visual  inspection  of  retaining 
valves  and  rclainiiig  valve  pipes,  position  of  angle  cocks  and  hose,  and 
examine  closely  for  leaks  from  the  brake  pipe  and  its  connections,  and  make 
necessary  repairs  to  reduce  this  leakage  tc  a  minimum  when  the  brake 
system   is   charged   to    standard    pressure. 

4.  When  the  brake  is  charged  to  standard  pressure,  make  a  15-lb. 
service  reduction,  after  which  a  second  examination  of  the  train  should 
be  made   to   determine: 

a — Brake    pipe   leakage. 

b — If  trijile  valve  will   operate  on  service  application. 

c — Piston   travel. 

d — Brake   cylinder   leakage. 

e — If   the   brakes   release   properly. 

5.  If  during  this  test  the  brake  pipe  leakage,  as  indicated  by  the  brake 
pipe  gage,  exceeds  8  lb.  per  minute,  it  should  be  reduced  to  8  lb.,  prefer- 
ably 5  lb.,  and  if  piston  travel  is  less  than  6  in.  or  more  than  8  in.  it 
should  be  adjusted  to  7  in.  All  defects  found  shall  be  reiiaired  in  the  yard 
or  car  sent  to   shop  or  repair  track   for  necessary   attention. 

6.  In  addition  to  the  above  terminal  tests,  at  last  terminal  inspection 
point  prior  to  descending  mountain  grades,  it  must  be  known  that  a  suf- 
ficient number  of  retaining  valves  are  in  good  operating  condition  to  control 
the   train. 

The  time  and  a  half  for  overtime  since  allowed  to  freight 
train  men,  and  insufficient  consideration  given  to  certain  fea- 
tures of  the  recommended  practices  warrant  some  changes  in 
the  foregoing. 

Normally  the  first  thing  done  to  an  incoming  freight  train 
or  transfer  is  to  make  the  general  inspection.  Here  we  have 
dead  time  that,  by  means  of  the  incoming  brake  test,  should 
be  utilized  to  locate  air  brake  defects  so  that  such  as  are  heavy 
may  be  marked  for  the  repair  tracks  before  switching  is  done 
and  all  available  time  employed  for  repairing  the  others. 

Several  of  the  roads  represented  in  our  club  have  long  since 
demonstrated  the  practicability  and  value  of  the  incoming 
brake  test.  In  fact,  the  Soo  Line  is  undoubtedly  the  pioneer 
in  making  this  test,  with  the  Northern  Pacific  a  close  second. 
This  is  mentioned  that  due  weight  may  be  given  to  recom- 
mendations as  being  based  on  long  experience. 

Our  first  recommendation  is  that  paragraph  2  in  the  fore- 
going be  changed  to  read  as  follows: 

2.  The  incoming  air  brake  test  should  he  made  with  all  arriving  freight 
trains  and  transfers,  and  to  permit  of  this  the  incoming  crews  shall  leave 
the  brakes  fully  applied  from  standard  pressure  by  a  service  reduction  or 
reductions  totalling  20  lb.  Inspection  of  the  brakes  shall  be  begun  im- 
mediately and  completed  within  20  minutes,  confining  it  to  observance  of 
piston  travel,  brakes  that  do  not  apply  or  that  leak  off  and  to  other  ob- 
servable leakage,  and  quickly  indicating  defects  found  by  suitable  chalk 
marks.  On  completion  of  this  inspection  make  indicated  repairs  or  mark 
cars  for  the  repair  tracks,  as  the  circumstances  require. 

We  recognize  the  advantage  of  having  the  slack  stretched 
while  inspecting  draft  rigging  and  air  hose,  but  submit  that 
since  to  do  it  effectively  will  require  releasing  the  air  brakes 
after  the  stop,  applying  rear  hand  brakes,  pulling  out  the  slack, 
fully  recharging  and  reapplying  the  air  brakes,  an  attempt 
to  include  it  would  increase  Uie  amount  of  over-time  and 
would  decrease  the  reliability  of  the  incoming  brake  test. 

The  present  reading  of  paragraph  2  discourages  the  in- 
coming test,  instead  of  recommending  it,  first,  by  the  quali- 
fication, "where  inspectors  are  stationed  to  make  immediate 
inspection  and  repairs";  and,  second,  by  stating  that,  follow- 
ing the  application  of  the  brakes,  inspection  "should  be  made 
as  soon  thereafter  as  practicable." 

This  inspection  is  mainly  to  determine  whether  the  brakes 
are  reasonably  efficient,  and  it  will  assuredly  be  granted  that 
a  brake  which  has  not  leaked  off  in  20  minutes  will  meet  with 
this  requirement.  To  appreciably  extend  this  inspection  time 
is  unwarrantedly  to  delay  traffic  and  increase  expense,  as  it 
will  send  cars  with  reasonably  efficient  brakes  to  the  repair 
tracks.  The  alternative  is  that  inefficient  brakes  will  not  be 
detected. 

While  in  our  recommended  change  of  paragraph  2  we 
have  referred  to  "standard  pressure"  understood  for  freight 
to  mean  70  lb.,  attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that  if  the  test 
is  made  from  a  higher  pressure  it  will  pass  some  defective 
brakes  as  satisfactory  because  of  the  greater  amount  of  auxil- 
iary reservoir  air  to  be  leaked  away.  Hence,  if  any  road  is 
using  a  higher  brake  pipe  pressure  on  any  moving  trains  we 
recommend  that  it  l>e  reduced  to  70  lb.  by  applying  and  re- 
leasing before  making  the  test  application. 
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Till-  li.i.-ti-  mon-  or  Ics.s  incidi'iit  to  tin-  outnoiii)^  UTiniiiul 
test  rflVrrcd  to  in  jmniKrapli  4  will  ofti-n  n-siiit  in  the  aj)- 
pliiation  l)oinn  made  la-fore  some  brakes  are  fully  charj^ed. 
Hence,  a  reduction  of  15  Ih.  with  lonj.;  trains  will  result  in 
some  brakes  failing  to  apply  or  to  hold  long  enough  for  the 
inspection  which  would  l)e  found  satisfactory  if  tiiey  had 
been  charged  or  if  tiie  reiluction  had  l)eeii  20  11).  We  ap- 
preciate the  desire  to  combine  with  this  test  a  fairly  satis- 
factory measure  of  the  rate  of  l)rake  ])ipe  leakage;  hence, 
make  no  recommendation  for  a  dianuc,  jjrcferring  to  observe 
tiiis  farther. 

("lau.se  (e),  paragraph  4,  is  a  detail  which  cannot  Ijc  de- 
terinineil  while  brakes  are  applied,  as  here  .stipulated.  While 
the  object  will  doulitless  be  generally  understood  we  feel  that 
the  wording  of  this  paragraph  could  be  cliangcd  to  make  the 
meaning  clearer. 

R.  H.  Aishton's  circular  95  of  January  S,  1920,  dealing 
particularly  with  avoiding  delays  at  terminals  to  lessen  time 
and  a  half  for  overtime,  suggests  for  each  important  yard 
the  need  of  a  yard  plant  for  testing  the  outgoing  train  before 
the  engine  is  applied.  We  approve  of  this  but  with  the  dis- 
tinct understanding  that  such  cannot  accomplish  the  needed 
roults  unless  the  incoming  test  is  made. 

This  is  not  time  nor  place  to  make  other  than  the  lightest 
repairs,  mainly  stopping  brake  pipe  leaks.  In  fact,  if  the 
incoming  test  and  indicated  repairs  have  been  made  as  they 
should  be.  The  character  of  the  remaining  w^ork  will  usuall}- 
be  such  as  to  enable  the  despatcher  to  figure  quite  accurately 
as  to  when  a  train  will  be  ready.  The  outgoing  crew  would 
then  find  the  train  tested  and  charged  and  requiring  no  more 
brake  work  on  their  part  than  making  the  brake  pipe  test 
immediately  after  attaching  to  the  train. 

Conditional  on  evidence  that  operating  departments  really 

propose  to  provide   and  make  use  of  outgoing  yard   brake 

charging  and  testing  plants,  it  would  be  well  to  add  to  the 

recommended  practice  instructions  to  cover  the  above  points. 

Discussion 

The  discussion  covered  the  whole  field  of  freight  brake 
conditions,  which  all  have  a  bearing  on  the  difficulties  of 
getting  trains  out  of  terminals  with  brakes  in  condition  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  the  safety  appliance  law  without 
causing  excessive  terminal  delays.  It  was  indicated  clearly 
that  freight  brakes  are  in  a  generally  unsatisfactory  condition 
from  the  service  standpoint  and  that  this  condition  is  not  due 
to  any  one  cause  but  to  a  large  number  of  causes.  Some  of  the 
causes  mentioned  were  excessive  brake  pipe  leakage,  careless 
and  unskilled  workmanship  in  maintenance,  neglect  of  main- 
tenance, inadequacy  of  the  customary  type  of  attachments 
for  brake  cylinders  and  auxiliary  reservoirs,  retention  in 
service  of  womout  brake  cylinders  in  which  tight  packing 
leathers  are  an  impos.sibility,  and  lack  of  appreciation  and 
indifference  of  managements  to  the  resulting  loss  in  railroad 
operating  efficiency. 

That  a  high  standard  of  brake  maintenance  is  not  only 
possible  but  practicable  was  indicated  by  the  experience  of 
several  roads  operating  with  a  high  percentage  of  their  own 
equipment,  which  is  retained  and  maintained  at  home.  Sev- 
eral instances  were  given  where  railroads  regularly  send 
trains,  in  some  cases  with  as  many  as  90  to  100  cars,  from 
terminals  with  not  more  than  two  or  three  pounds  per  minute 
brake  pipe  leakage  and  one  instance  was  mentioned  where 
such  a  train  departing  from  the  initial  terminal  with  a  leak- 
age not  to  exceed  three  pounds  per  minute,  on  arrival  at  the 
end  of  a   125-mile  run  tested  but  four  pounds  per  minute. 

That  when  once  placed  in  good  condition,  the  maintenance 
of  a  high  standard  of  freight  brake  conditions  is  not  a  diffi- 
cult matter  was  evident  from  the  experience  of  the  Duluth, 
Missabe  &  Northern,  which  was  mentioned  several  times  by 
members  from  other  roads  as  having  exceptionally  good 
brake  conditions.  With  a  total  of  7,000  cars  in  regular 
freight  service  on  this  line,  it  was  necessary  to  set  out  on  ac- 


lounl  of  brake  conditions  but  four  cars  in  a  period  of  twelve 
months.  From  an  initial  brake  cylinder  leakage  of  three 
pounds  |)er  minute,  2,000  <  ars  after  24  months'  .service  with- 
out cleaning,  liad  developed  cylinder  leakage  not  exceeding 
a  four-jMJund  jkt  minute  maximum.  Other  roads  reported 
as  liigii  as  from  10  to  20  jier  cent  of  tlie  brakes  tested  re- 
quiring recleaning  in  from  one  to  tlircc  montiis  following  the 
last  cleaning  date. 

The  inability  of  the  Air  Brake  .Vs.sociation  alone  to  remedy 
these  conditions  becau.se  of  the  [XKsible  terminal  delays  at 
tlie  outset  and  initial  expense  retjuircd  to  bring  about  a  coun- 
tr\'wide  improvement  of  tiie.se  conditions,  was  touched  on  .sev- 
eral times.  A  significant  point  was  brought  out  in  connec- 
tion with  the  establishment  of  the  incoming  test  on  one  road 
where  it  has  ijeen  in  effect  for  a  numlier  of  years.  Some  dif- 
ficulty had  been  experienced  in  convincing  the  management 
of  the  desirability  of  the  test,  as  the  time  available  for  re- 
pairs resulted  in  a  material  increase  of  the  work  done.  It 
was  found,  however,  that  an  increa.sed  credit  balance  re- 
sulted from  the  increases  in  legal  charges  against  other  roads 
for  the  extra  work  done  on  foreign  cars  and  the  presentation 
of  this  fact  to  the  management  secured  approval  for  the  es- 
tal)li.shnient  of  the  incoming  brake  te.st. 

The  convention  voted  to  refer  the  suljject  to  a  committee 
with  instructions  to  investigate  conditions  on  the  railroads, 
formulate  recommendations  and  present  data  as  to  possible 
savings  from  a  revenue  standpoint  from  their  establishment 
in  practice. 

Other  Papers  and  Addresses 

Two  papers  were  submitted  by  the  Central  Air  Brake  Club, 
one  on  the  Location  of  Brake  Pipe  Ends  at  Locomotive  Pilots, 
Ijy  W.  W.  Wood  (C.  I.  &  L. ),  and  one  on  Air  Signal  Valve 
Maintenance  by  James  Elder  ((".  M.  &  St.  P.).  The  St. 
Louis  Air  Br^ke  Club  submitted  a  report  on  Changes  in  the 
H-6  Brake  ^'alve,  signed  by  W.  H.  Davies,  R.  E.  Wark  and 
F.  B.  Johnson.  An  illustrated  lecture  on  Modern  Trains 
and  the  UC  Equipment,  by  J.  C.  McCune,  was  submitted 
by  the  Manhattan  Air  Brake  Club. 

During  the  course  of  the  convention,  the  association  was 
addressed  briefly  by  W.  H.  Winterrowd,  chief  mechanical 
engineer  of  the  Canadian  Pacific,  and  F.  W.  Brazier,  as- 
sistant to  the  general  superintendent  of  rolling  stock.  New 
York  Central.  R.  I.  Cunningham  of  the  Westinghouse  Air 
Brake  Company  gave  an  interesting  talk  on  air  brake  condi- 
tions in  France. 

Business 

An  invitation  from  the  American  Railroad  Association, 
Section  III — Mechanical,  to  affiliate  as  a  division  of  that  or- 
ganization, was  brought  before  the  association  and  referred 
to  a  committee  which  drafted  a  tentative  set  of  by-laws  de- 
signed to  protect  the  interests  of  the  association  membership 
as  it  is  now  organized,  in  the  event  of  affiliation.  The  mat- 
ter was  finally  referred  to  the  executive  committee  with  in- 
structions to  conduct  negotiations  with  Section  III — Me- 
chanical and  report  to  the  association  at  the  next  convention 
for  the  action  of  the  members. 

The  following  officers  were  elected  for  the  ensuing  year: 
President,  L.  P.  Streeter  (Illinois  Central);  first  vice-presi- 
dent, Mark  Purcell  (Northern  Pacific);  second  vice-presi- 
dent, George  H.  Wood  (A.  T.  &  S.  F.);  third  vice-president, 
B.  M.  Kidd  (Norfolk  &  Western) ;  secretary,  F.  M.  Nellis 
(Westinghouse  Air  Brake  Company) ;  treasurer.  Otto  Best 
(Nathan  Manufacturing  Company).  W.  W^  White  (Mich- 
igan Central)  was  elected  a  member  of  the  executive  com- 
mittee to  fill  the  vacancy  created  by  Mr.  Kidd's  election  as 
third  vice-president. 

The  exhil)it  this  year  was  pronounced  the  best  in  the  his- 
torv  of  the  association.  : 
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The  English  Transport  Service  in  France 

Machinery,  Organization  and  Emulation  Were  Responsible 
for  Efficient  and  Business  Like  Results 

By  W.  M.  Acworth 


IN  THE  EARLY  DAYS  of  the  British  army  in  France,  when 
no  one  except  perhaps  Lord  Kitchener  had  any  idea  of 
the  dimensions  to  which  it  would  attain,  the  transport 
services  were  under  a  dual  control.  The  Lines  of  Com- 
munication were  in  charge  of  an  Inspector  General  who  was 
stationed  at  Abbeville,  and  was  responsiljle  for  the  ports, 
the  depots,  and  the  railways  leading  up  to  the  forward  area. 
In  the  forward  area  there  was  a  Director  of  Railways,  who 
was  also  responsible  for  inland  water  transport,  who  re- 
ported to  the  Quartermaster-General.  But  the  Director  of 
Railways  had  a  double  responsibility.  If  he  was  called  upon 
to  build  or  add  to  railways  in  the  forward  area  he  took  his 
orders  from  the  Q.  M.  G. ;  behind  that  he  was  subject  to  the 
I.  G.  Communications.  And  sometimes  not  he  at  all,  but  the 
Royal  Engineers,  reporting  to  the  Engineer-in-Chief  at  gen- 
eral headquarters,  undertook  to  build  extensions  of  the 
French  metre  gage  light  railways.  Arrangements  with  the 
French  military  and  railway  authorities  were  also  dupli- 
cated, and  communications  between  railway  transport  otficers 
in  the  two  areas  had  to  pass  through  the  two  independent 
organizations  at  the  top. 

That  the  dual  organization  was  wrong,  Mr.  Lloyd  George 
became  convinced  early  in  1916,  nearly  two  years  before  he 
succeeded  in  introducing  unity  of  control  under  Marslial 
Foch  on  a  larger  scale  and  a  more  conspicuous  stage.  In 
August,  1916,  Sir  Eric  Geddes  arrived  in  France  accom- 
panied by  Mr.,  now  Major  General  Sir  Philip  Nash,  an 
Indian  railway  official,  and  Mr.,  now  Lt.  Colonel  Sir  George 
Beharrell,  an  official  of  the  North  Eastern  railway,  and  a 
very  meagre  staff.  After  a  preliminary  reconnaissance  the 
three  squatted  in  a  Nissen  hut  at  La  Calotterie,  three  miles 
from  the  G.  H.  Q.  at  Montreuil.  And  here  in  a  few  weeks 
arose  a  new  town  of  huts  which  furnished  both  living  and 
office  accommodation  for  a  transport  staff  which  ultimatel}' 
consisted  of  about  130  officers  and  400  to  500  men. 

Under  the  Director  there  were  three  Deputy  Directors 
General  of  Transport,  commonly  known  as  "Digits."  One 
of  them  remained  at  G.  H.  Q.,  for  the  Director  General  of 
Transport  in  France  was  also  Director  General  of  move- 
ment and  railways  at  home,  and  consequently  had  lo  divide 
his  time  between  France  and  Englnad.  The  other  two 
Digits  exercised  general  supervision  respectively  in  the  north- 
em  and  southern  portion  of  the  forward  area.  The  H.  Q. 
service  at  La  Calotterie  was  organized  in  six  directorates, 
inland  water  transport,  docks,  roads,  construction  and  opera- 
tion of  light  railways,  broad  gage  railway  construction,  and 
broad  gage  railway  transportation,  this  last  Directorate  ex- 
ercising two  main  functions,  liaison  with  the  French  railway 
companies  and  actual  operation  of  the  railways  which  we 
either  took  over  from  the  French  and  the  Belgians  or  our- 
selves built.  The  headquarters  organization  was  reproduced 
on  a  smaller  scale  at  the  headquarters  of  each  separate  army. 

The  Railway  Operating  Division  under  Colonel  Cecil 
Paget,  formerly  general  superintendent  of  the  Midland  Rail- 
way, who  lived  for  over  two  years  in  a  train,  had  no  light 
task.  It  employed  over  1,600  locomotives,  about  half  on  our 
own  lines  and  half  on  the  French  railways,  and  about  70,000 
wagons.  And  whereas  in  the  spring  of  1917  only  20  per  cent 
of  the  traffic  of  the  British  army  was  hauled  by  British  loco- 
motives, by  the  time  the  armistice  came  our  locomotives  were 
not  only  hauling  all  our  own  traffic,  but  actually  doing  a 


good  deal  of  haulage  on  behalf  of  the  French.  Our  own 
lines  were  worked  according  to  home  ideas,  though  with 
methods  drastically  modified  to  meet  the  special  conditions, 
there  being,  for  instance,  not  a  fixed  signal  on  the  whole 
.system.  But  on  the  French  lines  our  men  had  to  conform 
to  the  French  regulations. 

A  Serious  Task 

To  cater  for  an  army  is  a  serious  task.  A  rough  calcu- 
lation is  that  a  division — say  20,000  men — needs  a  train 
every  other  day  to  supply  it  with  food,  forage,  clothing,  petrol 
and  other  daily  necessaries,  not  forgetting  mails  and  par- 
cels. And  there  were  about  60  divisions  in  front  line  areas. 
And  the  material  could  not  be  taken  straight  from  the  ports 
to  the  divisions.  It  had  to  go  from  the  ports  to  be  handled 
and  rehandled  at  depots  and  sub-depots,  till  it  finally  could 
be  sorted  and  loaded  for  the  division  rail  head.  For  the 
whole  army  supplies  sometimes  amounted  to  over  10,000 
tons,  say  40  train  loads  in  a  day.  And  "supplies,"  in  the 
technical  sense,  were  less  than  half  the  total  material  that 
the  railways  had  to  carry  for  the  armies.  Ammunition  alone 
averaged  something  like  50,000  tons  a  week.  Timber,  R.  E. 
stores,  railway  and  road  material,  coal,  averaged  as  much 
again. 

In  the  month  of  the  great  push  towards  Arras  the  railways 
handled  in  all  something  like  1,000,000  tons  of  traffic.  And 
through  all  this  room  had  to  be  found  for  the  ambulance 
trains,  of  which  during  the  second  battle  of  Ypres  21  came 
back  from  the  port  in  a  single  day.  And  a  large  proportion 
of  this  traffic  was  dealt  with  on  lines  which,  so  to  speak,  had 
only  come  into  existence  over  night.  Between  Januar}-,  1917, 
and  the  date  of  the  armistice  our  construction  corps  laid 
nearly  1,600  miles  of  line,  besides  dismantling  245  miles, 
the  need  for  which  was  over,  and  whose  materials  were  used 
for  construction  elsewhere.  The  railway  men  alone  formed 
a  good  sized  army.  There  were  over  30,000  employed  in 
construction  and  maintenance  of  track,  another  3,500  in  the 
shops,  and  about  10,000  in  actual  train  working. 

Roads  and  Light  Railways 

Hard]}-  less  important  than  the  railways  were  the  roads. 
Somehow  tlie  roads  had  to  be  made  to  stand  up  against  the 
enormous  traffic  not  only  of  transport  wagons  and  motor 
lorries,  of  which  alone  there  were  over  50,000  in  France, 
but  of  heavy  artillery  and  caterpillars  and  tanks.  And  the 
consumption  of  road  stone,  and  ties  and  pit-props  when 
road  stone  could  not  be  got,  or  there  was  no  time  to  lay  it, 
was  something  appalling.  In  early  days  shipload  after  ship- 
load of  granite  from  Guernsey  and  of  slag  from  Middles- 
Ijorough  was  brought  in.  Later  on  local  quarries,  especially 
at  Marquise  near  Calais,  were  developed.  On  the  average 
something  like  70,000  tons  of  stone  were  put  on  the  roads 
each  week.  In  one  week  the  Director  resurfaced  over  300,000 
sq.  yd.  or,  say,  60  acres,  which  is  precisely  the  area  of  the 
London  Green  Park.  About  20,000  men  and  150  steam  or 
petrol-driven  rollers  were  emplo}ed  on  the  job.  Some  of  it 
went  I)y  canal.  There  was  a  light  railway  which  carried  720 
tons  a  day  to  feed  the  water  service,  but  Marquise  in  addi- 
tion required  12  to  20  broad  gage  trains  a  day. 

Relieving  and  supplementing  the  main  railways  and  the 
roads  there  was  a  whole  system  of  light  railways  with  a 
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2  ft.  pago  in  tlic  forward  areas.     To  call  tluni  a  .'-y.stcm  is, 
perhaps,  inaccurate;  for,  if  one  may  iiuote  SlielUy,  tiny  were 

"Withdrawn  and  u])lifted, 

Sunk,  shattiTi-d  ant!  shifted 
To  and  fro!" 
They  ran  right  up  to  the  forward  ammunition  dumps,  and  if 
buried  in  a  shell  hole  one  minute,  they  were  at  work  aj^ain 
tlie  next,  and  always  ke])t  going,  l)eing,  however,  constantly 
taken  up  and  relaid  as  the  troops  and  guns  moved.  There 
were  1,200  miles  of  them  in  operation  at  one  period,  and 
in  one  week  at  the  commencement  of  the  German  offensive 
in  March,  1918,  they  handled  260,000  tons. 

Barge  Traffic 

And  railways  and  roads  were  .supplemented  again  by  the 
barge  traffic.  On  the  canals  there  were  barges  ec(uipped  as 
hospitals,  with  doctors  and  nursing  staff  complete,  which 
were  especially  useful  in  the  case  of  patients  with  aljdominal 
wounds.  There  was  a  fleet  devoted  to  the  carriage  of  sick 
and  wounded  horses.  But  the  main  trafiK  was  in  road 
stone,  engineering  stores  and  ammunition.  At  Zeneghen, 
for  instance,  behind  the  Yypres  sector,  there  was  an  ammuni- 
tion depot  mainly  fed  by  water  from  Calais,  normally  con- 
taining 50,000  tons  of  ammunition,  and  intersected  by  35 
miles  of  sidings  where  shells  could  he  loaded  up  into  trucks 
for  conveyance  by  rail  to  different  portions  of  the  area. 

Except  for  the  local  road  stone  and  some  20,000  tons  a 
week  of  material  loaded  direct  across  tlie  Channel  in  barges 
from  Richborough,  the  whole  of  the  supplies  for  the  army 
had  to  be  dealt  with  through  the  congested  French  ports. 
Dunkirk,  a  good  and  well  equipped  port,  was  too  near  the 
German  guns  and  too  accessible  to  bombing  aeroplanes  for 
its  capacity  to  be  fully  used.  A  lucky  hit  on  a  load  of 
ammunition  might  have  wrecked  the  town.  Most  people 
know  sometliing  of  the  capacity  of  Calais,  Boulogne  and 
Dieppe.  Havre  and  Rouen  were  largely  occupied  by  the 
French  for  their  own  necessities,  but  were  also  used  to  a  large 
extent  for  our  Southern  armies  in  the  early  days.  Later  on 
the  Northern  ports  managed  to  do  the  bulk  of  the  work  and 
leave  to  the  French  the  space  that  they  badly  needed.  The 
other  little  ports,  such  as  St.  Valery  and  Fecamp,  could  do 
but  little.  Yet  the  needs  of  the  army  in  France  were  urgent 
and  could  not  wait  for  additional  quay  space. 

How  It  Was  Done 

In  January,  1917,  it  was  only  possible  to  unload  the  wait- 
ing ships  at  the  rate  of  ten  tons  per  ship  per  hour.  Four- 
teen months  later  the  average  had  been  brought  up  to  37^^ 
tons.  The  explanation  is  to  be  found  in  three  words- 
machinery,  organization,  emulation.  Cranes  by  the  score 
were  brought  from  England  and  erected.  As  fast  as  it  was 
landed,  the  material,  instead  of  being  allowed  to  cumber  the 
quays,  was  loaded  straight  into  trucks  and  hauled  away  to 
the  interior  depots.  And,  lastly,  by  the  help  of  carefully 
kept  statistics,  the  performance  of  each  port  was  matched 
against  the  rest.  To  each  port  was  allotted,  according  to  its 
quay  space  and  other  facilities,  a  certain  proportion  of  the 
total  traffic;  and  if  any  port  failed  to  discharge  its  allotted 
quantum  of  tonnage,  the  official  in  charge  heard  of  it  next 
day  from  headquarters.  And  there  was  competition  not  only 
of  port  with  port,  but  of  race  with  race.  For  if  the  figures 
showed  that  a  labor  company  of  Chinese  had  discharged  14 
cwt.  per  man  per  hour,  while  a  company  of  negroes  had 
only  discharged  11  cwt.  of  similar  cargo,  negroes  worked 
their  hardest  to  redress  the  balance  of  yellow  over  black  the 
following  week. 

The  ships  that  brought  the  traffic  across  were  under  the 
control  of  the  Admiralty.  But  the  traffic  from  Richborough, 
the  "mystery  port"  as  it  was  called  at  one  time,  was  con- 
trolled by  the  Director  General  of  Transportation  through- 
out.    Richborough  had  three  functions:  It  was  the  point  of 


origin  of  the  Channel  ferry  whidi  carried  railway  rolling 
stock  on  its  own  wheels,  being  duplicated  towards  the  end 
of  the  war  by  a  .smaller  ferry  at  Southampton;  secondly,  it 
was  the  dei)arture  and  arrival  i)oint  for  the  cross-Channel 
l)arge  traffic  to  France,  which  amounted  towards  the  end  to 
something  like  30,000  tons  a  week;  and,  lastly,  it  was  the 
place  to  which  a  large  amount  of  damaged  material  was 
barged  from  France  for  repair,  and  where  large  numbers  of 
craftsmen,  accustomed  only  to  the  works  of  peace,  were 
trained  for  the  kind  of  jobs  they  would  have  to  perform  later 
close  behind  the  lines. 

I  have  sketched  above  the  organization  of  the  transport 
machine,  and  essayed  to  give  some  idea  of  the  functions 
of  its  component  parts.  How  did  tlie  machine  work  as  a 
whole?  An  ordinary  transport  undertaking  in  peace  time, 
a  railway  or  a  line  of  steamers,  is  judged  by  results:  does  it 
pay?  No  such  test  was  possible  in  this  case.  Money  was 
not  a  primary  consideration.  Cost  what  it  might,  the  work 
had  to  be  done.  But  at  least  the  cost  should  be  as  low  as 
possible.  And  the  transport  organization  in  France  claimed 
that  by  the  use  of  statistics — planned  on  scientific  lines,  and 
kept  up  to  date  from  day  to  day — of  the  work  done  and  to 
be  done,  the  closest  possible  check  was  kept,  and  means 
adapted  as  nearly  as  might  be  to  the  necessary  ends.  If  a 
general  asked  for  new  transport  facilities,  he  was  requested 
to  make  a  careful  and  detailed  estimate  of  the  amount  of 
traffic  to  be  handled.  His  requisition  might  imply  a  new 
broad  gage  railway,  or  a  light  railway,  or  a  road,  or  perhaps 
nothing  more  than  a  dozen  lorries  or  only  a  bunch  of  pack 
mules. 

Every  effort  was  made  to  see  that  steam  hammers  were 
not  supplied  when  only  nuts  had  to  be  broken.  Week  by 
week  the  program  was  discussed  between  G.  H.  Q.  or  the 
army  commanders  and  the  representatives  of  the  Transport 
Service.  If  a  big  push  was  in  contemplation,  the  Director 
General  was  informed  in  advance  as  to  the  number  of  troops 
to  be  employed,  the  number  of  guns,  and  the  probable  re- 
quirements of  ammunition.  He  could  thus  decide  how  far 
the  existing  facilities  would  suffice,  and  if  so,  how  the  total 
traffic  was  to  be  apportioned  between  them;  or,  on  the  other 
hand,  whether  it  was  necessary  to  build  new  railways  or 
light  railways  or  roads,  or  to  accumulate  materials  on  the 
spot  for  their  instant  repair. 

In  the  case  of  the  attack  on  Vimy  Ridge,  to  take  one  in- 
stance, the  plan  of  attack  as  disclosed  to  the  Transport  Serv- 
ice implied  the  construction  of  considerable  lengths  of  en- 
tirely new  railways  and  of  a  new  marshalling  yard  at  Doul- 
lens;  and  even  then  the  Transport  Director  had  to  point 
out  that  the  rail  heads  immediately  behind  the  forward 
lines  would  only  suffice  to  deal  with  ammunition,  supplies 
and  ambulance  trains,  and  that  the  supporting  troops  must 
be  detrained  ten  miles  or  so  behind  the  actual  fighting  line. 
When  fighting  in  the  Arras  sector  was  fiercest,  the  traffic 
through  Amiens  station  grew  so  congested  that  an  avoiding 
line,  25  miles  in  length,  was  hastily  built  and  brought  into 
use.  And  when  heavy  guns  were  imperatively  needed  there 
were  cases  where  broad  gage  railways  were  built  right  up 
to  the  trenches.  At  the  battle  of  Messines  Ridge  the  broad 
gage  railway  from  Bailleul  through  "Clapham  Junction," 
which  for  some  weeks  had  been  delivering  the  goods  at  "Day- 
light Corner"  when  shell  fire  did  not  interrupt  the  service, 
was  actually  less  than  a  mile  away  from  the  German  firing 
lines. 

Perhaps  the  most  dramatic  achievement  of  the  construc- 
tion corps  was  at  the  time  of  the  great  German  Push  in 
ISIarch,  1918.  Night  after  night  the  bridge  over  the  Somme 
below  Abbeville  on  the  main  line  from  Calais  to  Amiens 
and  Paris  was  bombed  by  aeroplanes.  In  all  haste  our  men 
constructed  a  deviation  railway  and  a  temporary  bridge.  And 
the  very  night  after  the  deviation  was  completed  the  Ger- 
man bombs  broke  the  permanent  structure. 
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The  Need  for  Additional  Railroad  Equipment 

Railway  Officers  and  Bankers  Appear  Before  Senate  Committee 
on  Interstate  Commerce 


PROSPECTS  FOR  OBTAINING  any  considerable  addition  to 
railroad  equipment  this  year  appeared  rather  slim  after 
a  three-day  discussion  of  the  car  shortage  problem  last 
week  at  Washington  from  the  standpoint  of  the  shippers, 
the  railroads  and  the  investment  bankers. 

An  additional  appropriation  by  the  government  of  $500,- 
000,000  and  the  immediate  use  of  $125,000,000  from  the 
$300,000,000  revolving  fund  provided  by  the  transportation 
act  will  be  needed  to  enable  the  railroads  to  acquire  100,000 
freight  cars,  4,000  passenger  cars  and  2,000  locomotives 
within  a  year,  members  of  the  equipment  committee  of  the 
Association  of  Railway  Executives  testified  before  mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  committee  on  interstate  commerce  on 
May  6.  The  executives  appeared  at  the  request  of  Chair- 
man Cummins  of  the  Senate  committee  after  a  delegation 
of  shippers  from  the  com  belt  section  had  called  on  the 
Senate  committee,  the  House  committee  and  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  on  May  5  urging  the  need  of  an 
improved  car  supply  and  recommending  an  additional  ap- 
propriation of  $300,000,000.  They  explained  that  they 
were  not  "knocking"  the  railroads  but  needed  more  cars 
to  enable  them  to  ship  their  products  to  market.  The  execu- 
tives also  said  that  a  general  car  shortage  existed  and  that 
they  were  unable  to  borrow  sufficient  money  on  their  own 
-credit,  until  after  the  result  of  the  rate  and  wage  readjust- 
ments is  known,  to  buy  equipment  needed  to  remedy  the 
situation. 

Members  of  the  Senate  committee  expressed  an  apprecia- 
tion of  the  situation  but  were  very  reluctant  to  accept  the 
proposal  for  an  additional  appropriation  in  view  of  the 
present  state  of  government  financing  and  until  it  has  been 
ascertained  more  definitely  what  can  be  done  with  the  $300,- 
000,000  fund,  and  investment  bankers  who  were  called  be- 
fore the  committee  on  the  following  day  expressed  disap- 
proval of  the  plan  for  an  additional  appropriation.  They 
declared  that  the  market  for  equipment  securities  is  very 
limited  and  that  additions  to  railroad  facilities  in  the  im- 
mediate future  must  be  limited  to  those  which  can  be 
financed  by  the  stronger  roads  on  their  own  credit  and  by 
whatever  amounts  can  be  made  available  from  the  revolving 
fund.  It  was  also  brought  out  that  the  roads  which  are 
best  able  to  do  so  have  already  placed  orders  for  cars  and 
■engines  to  the  amount  of  approximately  $140,000,000.  The 
question  of  equipment  led  to  a  general  discussion  of  the  en- 
tire railroad  credit  situation  and  while  it  was  agreed  that 
the  transportation  act  would  greatly  improve  the  situation 
it  was  stated  that  its  effect  is  yet  to  be  demonstrated  by 
concrete  action  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  to 
put  the  rate  structure  on  the  proper  level. 

Roads  Need  Much  New  Equipment 

E.  N.  Brown,  chairman  of  the  St.  Louis-San  Francisco 
and  Pere  Marquette  and  chairman  of  the  executives'  com- 
mittee on  equipment,  said  that  for  four  or  five  years  the 
credit  of  the  railroads  had  been  so  impaired  that  it  was 
practically  impossible  to  get  enough  money  for  cars  at  any 
reasonable  rate,  and  that  most  roads  could  not  get  it  at 
all.  The  condition  finally  became  such  that  it  was  neces- 
sary for  the  President  to  take  over  the  roads.  When  they 
were  returned  few  roads  had  any  cash,  their  equipment 
was  not  up  to  the  usual  standard  and  they  had  no  means 
of  financing  additional  equipment.  He  showed  that  on 
•  calculations   based   on   the    fomier   additions   to   equipment 


and  the  growth  in  traffic  226,000  freight  cars  would  \x 
needed  to  make  up  for  the  shortage  of  1917,  1918  and  1919, 
and  9,540  passenger  cars  and  3,190  locomotives.  To  make 
up  this  shortage  instantly  would  cost  about  $1,600,000,000, 
but  after  considering  the  capacity  of  the  builders  and  the 
utmost  possibility  of  financing  a  minimum  program  had 
been  arrived  at  of  100,000  freight  cars,  4,000  passenger  cars 
and  2,000  locomotives  as  the  most  that  could  be  obtained 
within  a  year.     These  would  cost  $610,000,000. 

Since  January  1,  railroads  have  ordered  27,778  freight 
cars,  518  locomotives  and  496  passenger  cars.  If  additional 
cars  were  to  be  ordered  now  very  few  would  be  available 
this  fall.  The  best  rate  of  interest  that  any  railroad  has 
been  able  to  obtain  this  year  on  equipment  trust  certificates 
has  been  7-)4  per  cent,  and  bankers  have  advised  that  it 
is  very  difficult  to  place  such  securities  at  this  time  and 
that  $100,000,000  additional  would  be  the  maximum  that 
can  be  marketed,  in  addition  to  $144,000,000  already  placed. 
Senator  Pomerene  asked  why  the  roads  did  not  go  to  Mr. 
Plumb  for  some  of  the  4  per  cent  money.  Mr.  Brown  con- 
tinued that  the  market  could  possibly  absorb  about  $150,- 
000,000  at  8  per  cent,  but  that  the  bankers  had  given  very 
little  encouragement,  saying  that  the  sale  of  securities  to  old 
investors  is  almost  impossible.  The  bankers  say,  Mr.  Brown 
testified,  that  the  first  thing  necessary  is  to  establish  rail- 
road credit,  after  which  they  can  do  .some  financing,  but  the 
rate  question  and  the  wage  question  are  still  unknown 
factors.  After  these  two  problems  are  satisfactorily  solved 
he  thought  the  railroads  would  find  themselves  in  a  much 
better  condition  after  a  few  months. 

Mr.  Brown  explained  that  the  $300,000,000  revolving 
fund  is  by  no  means  all  available  for  equipment.  The  In- 
terstate Commerce  Commission  and  the  executives  are  still 
working  on  the  problem  of  how  it  shall  be  used,  but  $30,- 
000,000  to  $40,000,000  of  judgments  against  the  Railroad 
Administration  are  to  be  taken  from  the  fund,  also  the 
amount  required  to  reimburse  the  short  lines,  which  is  esti- 
mated at  about  $12,000,000  and  a  large  part  of  the  balance 
will  he  needed  for  additions  and  betterments.  Therefore, 
the  committee  had  thought  that  if  $125,000,000  of  the  fund 
could  be  made  available  in  the  immediate  future  and  an 
additional  appropriation  of  $500,000,000  be  obtained, 
orders  could  be  placed  at  once  for  the  minimum  program  of 
equipment.  Mr.  Brown  said  that  the  equipment  could  be 
financed  only  by  15-year  certificates  and  that  the  five-year 
maturity  of  the  present  revolving  fund  is  a  handicap. 

Samuel  Rea,  president  of  the  Pennsylvania,  said  that  the 
financial  condition  of  the  railroads  is  to  a  large  extent 
dependent  on  the  settlements  with  the  Railroad  Administra- 
tion so  that  they  may  know  whether  they  are  to  have  any 
cash.  The  Pennsylvania  has  issued  $50,000,000  of  bonds 
at  V/2  per  cent  and  expects  to  use  $24,000,000  of  that 
amount  to  pay  maturities,  leaving  $26,000,000  for  additions 
and  betterments.  The  committee  has  undertaken  to  ascer- 
tain what  the  roads  could  do  if  they  received  part  of  the 
$125,000,000  from  the  revolving  fund  divided  in  the  prcn 
portion  that  each  road's  standard  return  bore  to  the  total 
standard  return  and  that  the  information  would  sliortly  be 
ready  for  submission  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion. He  thought  this  fund  should  be  put  at  work  as  soon 
as  possible  while  the  question  of  a  larger  appropriation  is 
being  considered,  but  that  the  five-year  maturity  should  be 
extended  at  least  to  10  vears.     If  this  monev  can  be  made 
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availahlc  at  oiui-  it  will  lii-lp  the  situation  in  the  next  six 
or  lijiht  months,  but  to  get  tiic  equipment  within  a  year  it 
WDuld  Ik.'  necessary  to  have  the  additional  a|)propriation 
ol  3;500,0()0,(K)0. 

Senator  Cummins  asked  Mr.  Rea  if  the  Pennsylvania 
would  have  any  troul)Ie  in  raising  money.  Mr.  Rea  rejjlied 
that  it  would  have  very  great  diftuulty.  One  hundred  and 
fifty-seven  million  dollars  of  improvements  have  been  put 
on  the  property  during  federal  control  which  it  is  necessary 
to  finance  and  the  company  has  repaid  $22,000,000  of  this 
amount  and  has  just  borrowed  $50,000,000  additional,  Jjut 
no  settlement  has  yet  been  made  with  the  Railroad  Admin- 
istration to  determine  how  much  can  Ix?  funded.  He  said 
that  roads  having  surplus  funds,  such  as  the  Southern  Pa- 
cific, the  Union  I'acific  and  the  Atchison,  had  placed  large 
orders  for  equipment.  In  reply  to  a  (luestion  by  Senator 
Cummins  as  to  what  rate  would  have  to  be  paid  on  car 
trusts  for  10  years  guaranteed  by  the  government,  Mr.  Rea 
stated  that  the  interest  would  have  to  be  at  least  63/2  per 
cent. 

A.  H.  Smith,  jiresident  of  the  New  York  Central,  said 
that  the  100,000  cars  which  are  now  being  considered  ought 
to  have  l)een  bought  in  1919,  but  that  the  only  hope  of  relief 
now  lies  in  the  solution  of  the  rate  question  and  restoration 
of  the  credit  of  the  railroads. 

Railroad  Administration  Holding  Back  Funds 

^leanwhile,  it  is  essential  to  do  something  to  tide  over 
the  present  situation  so  that  the  activities  of  the  country, 
which  are  retarded  by  lack  of  transportation,  can  proceed. 
If  orders  could  be  placed  promptly  for  equipment,  the  ship- 
{)ers  would  feel  Ijetter,  but  if  nothing  is  done  they  will  be- 
come discouraged.  ^Ir.  Smith  also  spoke  of  the  importance 
of  a  prompt  settlement  with  the  Railroad  Administration 
saving  that  the  railroads  have  not  received  a  large  part  of 
their  rental  Ijecause  it  has  been  used  up  in  providing  facil- 
ities that  it  was  necessary  to  provide  during  the  war  period, 
but  which  ought  not  to  be  paid  for  out  of  current  earnings. 
The  government,  having  taken  the  railroads  to  win  the 
war,  ought  to  fund  these  expenditures  for  a  period  of  years 
and  tide  the  railroads  over  a  condition  nearly  as  bad  as 
the  war.  The  government's  discretion  dominates  the  financial 
condition  of  the  railroads  today,  Ijecause  the  Railroad  Ad- 
ministration pays  them  only  as  little  as  it  thinks  they  can 
get  along  with. 

The  railroads  have  not  had  the  credit  they  should  have 
for  a  good  many  years,  and  gradually  the  countr\'  has  caught 
up  with  its  transportation  facilities  and  in  some  ways  has 
passed  them.  The  New  York  Central  itself  bought  40,000 
cars  in  1916  which  were  delivered  in  the  latter  part  of  1917, 
and  1918,  at  prices  half  of  the  cost  today.  All  of  them 
went  into  the  government  service  and  the  company  received 
no  allowance  for  them  in  its  rental.  Senator  Cummins 
asked  whether  car  equipment  is  being  used  to  the  best  pos- 
sible advantage.  Mr.  Smith  said  that  was  a  broad  question, 
but  that  under  the  existing  conditions  he  thought  it  was. 
He  said  railroads  are  competing  for  labor  with  industries 
that  can  outpay  them,  which  is  part  of  the  reason  for  the 
switchmen's  strike,  and  while  conditions  have  been  restored 
to  nearly  normal  on  many  roads  some  roads  are  handling 
only  60,  70  or  80  per  cent  of  the  traffic  they  should.  As 
long  as  some  men  are  being  paid  65  cents  an  hour  for  push- 
ing a  wheel  barrow,  municipalities  and  states  and  counties 
are  paying  75  cents  for  common  labor,  and  carpenters  get 
$1.25,  he  said  it  is  no  wonder  that  railroad  men  get  dis- 
heartened and  dissatisfied.  Asked  whether  the  Commission 
on  Car  Service  is  accomplishing  anything,  Mr.  Smith  said 
he  thought  that  it  was  obtaining  some  results,  but  he  said 
the  division  superintendent  has  difficulty  in  distributing  cars 
on  one  division  and  that  the  problem  is  enormously  multi- 
plied when  it  is  attempted  to  handle  it  from  one  office. 


Better  Use  of  Cars 

I-.  F.  i.orce,  ])re>i(lcnt  of  tiic  Dilaware  &  Hud.>^on,  [Kjinted 
out  that  the  revolving  fund  is  suljject  to  serious  limitations 
liecause  all  of  it  is  not  available  for  equipment;  it  is  lim- 
ited to  five  years  and  it  can  be  loaned  im\\  to  roads  that 
(an  furnish  collateral  security,  and  many  roads  that  need 
it  most  cannot  do  this.  He  thought  the  car  shortage  con- 
dition has  been  exaggerated,  i>ut  tliat  the  railroads  would 
certainly  need  100,000  cars  within  a  year  and  that  the 
solution  of  the  rate  question  is  of  the  greatest  importance. 
The  difficulty  has  been  caused,  he  said,  becau.se  ix-ople  have 
been  trying  to  get  something  for  nothing  for  too  many  years, 
and  while  cars  are  a  ca])ital  expen.se  adecjuate  rates  are 
needed  to  pay  the  interest  on  them.  Mr.  Loree  said  that 
the  joint  committee  representing  the  National  Industrial 
Traffic  Teaguc  and  the  American  Railroad  Association, 
which  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  had  projjosed, 
had  discussed  several  plans  which  he  thought  would  bring 
some  relief,  such  as  heavier  loading  of  cars,  increased  de- 
murrage rates,  reduction  of  free  time,  a  reduction  of  re- 
consignment  privileges,  restriction  of  the  use  of  order  bills 
of  lading,  etc. 

C.  H.  Markham,  president  of  the  Illinois  Central,  em- 
phasized the  necessity  of  making  provision  for  early  car 
orders  so  that  the  builders  can  make  necessary  arrangements 
for  materials. 

E.  J.  Pearson,  president  of  the  New  York,  New  Haven 
&  Hartford,  and  chairman  of  the  transportation  section  of 
the  American  Railroad  Association,  which  had  made  up  the 
estimate  of  100,000  cars,  said  that  that  was  a  minimum 
figure  arrived  at  after  making  several  compromises,  taking 
into  consideration  the  capacity  of  the  builders,  the  possi- 
bility of  securing  materials  and  the  ability  to  pay  for  them. 
He  pointed  out  that  the  traffic  situation  which  confronts  the 
railroads  should  not  be  measured  by  the  average  of  last 
year,  but  by  its  heaviest  months,  and  said  the  best  that  can 
be  offered  the  shippers  is  the  promise  that  the  railroads 
will  do  the  best  they  can  with  available  facilities  until  their 
credit  is  improved  by  a  rate  advance  and  they  can  do  their 
own  financing. 

The  proposed  100,000  freight  cars  includes  20,000  re- 
frigerator cars,  50,000  open-top  cars,  20.000  box  cars,  5,000 
stock  cars  and  5,000  flat  cars. 

Bankers  Do  Not  Favor  Additional  Appropriation 

The  bankers  were  inclined  to  disapprove  an  additional 
appropriation  on  the  ground  that  it  would  complicate  the 
government  financing  and  the  general  credit  structure  and 
it  was  stated  that  a  government  guaranty  of  car  trust  certi- 
ficates would  have  the  same  effect.  J.  G.  Hanauer.  of  Kuhn, 
Loeb  &  Co.,  appeared  as  chairman  of  the  committee  of  in- 
vestment bankers  and  instead  of  the  appropriation  he  sug- 
gested that  Congress  extend  the  period  of  the  $300,000,000 
loan  from  5  to  15  years,  also  that  a  large  part  of  the  sum 
be  used  for  the  improvement  of  terminals  and  perhaps  for 
some  increase  in  motive  power,  and  that  the  railroads  en- 
deavor to  expedite  the  movement  of  cars  and  reduce  to  a 
minimum  the  requirements  for  new  equipment. 

Senator  Cummins  said  every  one  realizes  that  neither 
the  merchant,  the  manufacturer,  nor  the  banker  can  prosper 
without  adequate  transportation  facilities  and  that  it  seems 
to  be  agreed  that  $600,000,000  should  be  raised  this  year 
and  he  thought  it  would  be  necessary  to  get  it  in  some  way. 
He  asked  the  bankers  whether  the  principal  obstacle  is  dis- 
trust of  the  earning  power  of  the  railroads  or  the  rate  of 
interest.  F.  W.  Allen  of  Lee,  Higginson  &  Co.,  said  that 
the  principal  difficulty  is  the  limited  supply  of  investment 
capital  available.  Railroad  credit  had  been  improved  by 
the  passage  of  the  transportation  law  but  the  increase  in 
rates  is  needed  to  produce  the  full  effect. 

Charles  E.  Mitchell,  president  of  the  National  City  Bank, 
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said  the  whole  subject  is  tied  up  with  the  general  financial 
problem  and  that  of  the  three  great  reservoirs  of  capital 
for  investment,  institutions,  the  large  individual  investor 
and  the  small  individual  investor,  the  latter  is  the  only  one 
available.  The  Federal  Reserve  system  places  a  limit  on 
the  credit  structure  measured  by  the  supply  of  free  gold 
and  that  has  nearly  been  reached  on  account  of  the  ex- 
pansion we  have  been  through.  It  is,  therefore,  not  a  ques- 
tion of  the  interest  rate  but  where  the  money  is  to  come 
from.  Railroad  financing  is  in  absolute  competition  with 
half  a  dozen  other  kinds  of  government  and  corporate  de- 
mands and  in  view  of  the  world-wide  comditions  the  rate 
at  which  railroads  have  already  been  able  to  borrow  this 
year  is  really  a  very  low  one.  If  the  railroad  bill  had  not 
been  passed,  he  said,  they  would  not  have  Ijeen  able  to 
borrow  at  7^  per  cent.  Senator  Cummins  asked  whether 
it  would  be  better  to  try  to  raise  the  money  by  taxation  or 
by  trying  to  put  securities  on  the  market.  Mr.  Mitchell 
said  that  any  increase  in  taxation  would  be  a  very  serious 
step  because  taxation  is  already  having  a  strangling  effect 
and  he  thought  securities  should  be  placed  on  the  market 
as  fast  as  they  can  reasonably  be   absorbed. 

S.  Davies  Warfield,  president  of  the  National  Association 
of  Owners  of  Railroad  Securities,  said  that  the  principal  need 
of  the  railroads  at  the  present  time  is  re-establishment  of 
their  credit  so  that  they  may  meet  their  maturing  obligations 
and  place  themselves  in  a  condition  to  finance  themselves. 
He  objected  to  the  idea  of  using  up  the  $300,000,000  fund 
until  after  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has  had 
an  opportunity  to  make  a  thorough  survey  of  the  situation 
and  of  the  needs  of  the  various  roads  and  said  that  if  the 
government  is  to  appropriate  money  for  equipment  it  should 
be  used  for  the  creation  of  a  national  equipment  trust  to 
purchase  and  finance  equipment  for  all  the  railroads.  He 
pointed  out  that  the  railroads  have  been  returned  without 
a  dollar  in  their  treasuries  and  that  they  could  not  be  ex- 
pected to  have  credit  at  the  present  time  because  they  can- 
not pay  the  government  for  the  additions  and  betterments 
it  has  made  and  borrow  new  money  on  that  basis.  A  large 
equipment  trust  which  would  place  the  cars  under  a  central 
management  w-ould  require  less  equipment  than  if  the  cars 
were  owned  by  competing  companies,  and  he  did  not  see  how- 
Congress  could  be  expected  to  put  up  additional  money 
until  the  railroads  have  had  an  opportunity  to  show  what 
can  be  done  under  the  new  rates.  He  laid  great  .stress  on 
the  necessity  of  providing  some  way  for  the  railroads  to 
pay  back  to  the  government  what  they  owe  it  and  to  keep 
some  of  the  loan  fund  in  reserve  if  it  is  necessary  to  meet 
maturities.  "You  want  a  little  more  light  on  this  situation 
before  you  use  up  this  $300,000,000  fund,"  he  said. 

Mr.  Warfield  also  emphasized  the  necessity  of  spending 
a  good  deal  of  money  on  the  equipment  to  improve  its  con- 
dition and  that  the  same  amount  of  money  might  accomplish 
more  if  used  in  this  way.  Senator  Cummins  said  there 
will  be  no  undue  haste  with  regard  to  the  proposed  $500,- 
000,000  additional  appropriation  until  Congress  has  had 
an  opportunity  to  see  what  disposition  is  made  of  the  $300,- 
000,000  fund.  Mr.  Warfield  also  objected  to  the  plan 
suggested  by  the  executives  allocating  the  fund  on  the  basis 
of  the  proportion  of  the  standard  return. 

Senator  Cummins  and  Senator  Robinson  agreed  with  him 
on  this,  saying  that  their  understanding  of  the  purpose 
of  the  act  was  that  the  fund  should  be  used  for  the  weaker 
roads.  Alfred  P.  Thom,  counsel  of  the  Association  of  Rail- 
way Executives,  said  that  this  purpose  had  been  largely 
nullified  by  the  requirements  as  to  security.  He  also  pointed 
out  that  the  executives  had  originally  urged  a  $750,000,000 
appropriation,  and  that  the  Senate  had  passed  the  bill  with 
provision  for  $500,000,000,  but  that  the  House  had  reduced 
the  amount. 

J.  R.   Swan,  vice-president  of  tlie  Guaranty  Trust  Com- 


pany, said  that  heretofore  there  has  been  a  feeling  among 
tile  investing  j>ul)lic  that  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion has  rather  leaned  toward  the  side  of  the  .shippers,  but 
that  since  the  passage  of  the  new  law  it  has  shown  more 
disposition  to  recognize  a  degree  of  responsibility  to  the 
security  owners.  He  thought  if  the  idea  could  be  "got 
across  to  the  investing  public"  that  the  commission  is  en- 
deavoring to  improve  railroad  credit  the  situation  would 
be  greatly  improved,  as,  generally  speaking,  the  public  would 
rather  buy  railroad  securities  than  any  others.  He  said 
tlie  railroad  issues  that  have  been  made  recently  have  been 
the  most  successful  that  have  ever  been  made.  The  public 
is  looking  for  a  new  deal,  he  said,  and  while  the  new  law 
has  l)cen  very  favoraljly  received,  they  want  to  see  the  In- 
terstate Commerce  Commission  back  it  up  by  action.  He 
also  thought  that  it  would  be  wise  to  proceed  cautiously  in 
issuing  securities  for  the  reason  that  a  failure  would  have 
a  very  bad  effect,  and  he  also  said  any  railroad  receivership 
at  this  time  would  have  a  very  bad  effect. 

E.  B.  Sweezey,  vice-president  of  the  First  National  Bank, 
said  he  was  optimistic  on  the  railroad  situation  and  Ijelieved 
that  the  country  is  facing  favorable  developments.  He 
thought  the  strongest  roads  could  sell  a  certain  amount  of 
securities  now,  but  that  there  are  a  large  number  of  rail- 
roads that  could  not  sell  any,  and  that  the  law  should  be 
amended  so  that  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  can 
loan  to  the  railroads  that  cannot  borrow  on  their  own  ac- 
count. He  said  the  bankers  recognize  the  necessity  of  giving 
precedence  to  the  railroad  problem,  and  he  thought  that 
probably  $150,000,000  to  $250,000,000  might  be  raised  on 
the  equipment  securities  of  the  stronger  roads.  If  the  gov- 
ernment would  duplicate  this  amount  out  of  the  loan  fund 
for  the  weaker  roads  he  thought  the  problem  would  be  solved. 

Mr.  Hanauer  pointed  out  that  during  the  last  two  months 
about  $125,000,000  of  securities  have  been  issued  by  the 
stronger  roads,  and  he  thought  that  during  the  next  few 
months  it  might  be  possible  to  sell  a  considerable  amount 
additional,  but  that  it  would  be  necessary  for  the  railroads 
to  actually  see  the  monev  before  they  could  make  much  use 
of  it. 

Mr.  Thom  said  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  is 
giving  consideration  to  the  per  diem  question  and  is  very 
likely  to  raise  the  per   diem   rate. 

Throughout  the  liearing  there  was  considerable  criticism 
of  tiie  policy  of  the  Railroad  Administration,  which  it  was 
stated  has  adopted  the  attitude  of  a  collection  agency  whose 
only  interest  is  in  regaining  for  the  government  the  sums 
invested  in  railroad  improvements  during  federal  control,  as 
quickly  as  possible. 

Amendments  to  the  section  of  the  transportation  act  which 
provides  for  the  $300,000,000  revolving  fund  to  meet  the 
suggestions  made  at  the  hearing  were  discussed  on  Monday 
at  a  conference  between  Senator  Cummins,  Representative 
Esch  and  Commissioners  Clark,  and  Meyer,  and  were  ap- 
firoved  at  a  meeting  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Wednesday. 
It  was  agreed  to  change  the  provision  requiring  the  loans  to 
be  repaid  within  5  years  to  15  years,  but  sentiment  appeared 
to  be  against  increasing  the  amount.  Another  change  ap- 
proved was  to  make  clear  that  the  fund  may  be  used  for 
loans  to  meet  maturities.  While  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  has  taken  the  position  that  the  fund  may  be 
used  for  such  purposes,  the  Treasury  Department  has  taken 
tlie  position  that  it  is  available  only  for  new  facilities.  It 
was  also  decided  to  amend  the  section  so  as  to  permit  of  car 
trust  certificates  being  used  as  security  for  a  loan.  Senator 
Cummins  was  authorized  to  draft  the  amendments. 


Ten  ye.\rs  .^go  the  railroads  liad  the  ill  will  of  the  gov- 
ernment and  the  people ;  they  now  have  good  will.  That  is  an 
asset  which  they  will  value  the  more  highly  because  it  is  newly 
acquired. — Portland    (Ore.)    Oregonian. 
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Rate  Advance  Hearings 

Are  to  begin  May  24 

TIM'  INTIvRSTATK  fO.MMKKClC  COMMISSION  is  lllOving 
pminplly  to  the  consideration  of  tiie  railroads'  appli- 
cations lor  increases  in  rates  to  comply  with  the  stand- 
ard prescriix'd  by  the  new  transi)ortati()n  law  and  to  meet 
the  increases  in  expenses  which  have  occurred  since  the  rate 
advance  ordered  i)y  Mr.   McAdoo  in   1918. 

.\nnouncenient  was  made  on  May  11  that  tiie  commission 
has  decided  to  deal  with  the  carriers  in  three  groups,  eastern, 
western  and  southern,  and  that  hearings  will  Ix}  held  ix;fore 
the  commissioners  at  Washington,  beginning  on  May  24, 
without  waiting  for  its  determination  as  to  the  aggregate 
values  which  it  will  use  as  the  basis  for  the  Sj/j  or  6  per 
cent  return  contemplated  by  the  law.  The  applications  filed 
by  the  eastern  and  southern  roads,  accompanied  by  state- 
ments showing  the  amount  of  increased  revenue  which  they 
believe  is  necessary,  were  published  in  detail  in  last  week's 
issue  and  that  of  the  western  lines,  which  was  not  filed  until 
the  later  part  of  the  week,  is  printed  in  this  week's  issue. 
Printed  copies  of  the  three  applications  which  had  been  an- 
nounced by  the  Association  of  Railway  Executives  last  week, 
were  made  public  by  the  commission  in  connection  with  its 
announcement  of  the  hearing  by  being  placed  on  the  press 
table  in  tlie  secretary's  office. 

The  commission's  notice  to  all  interested  parties  was  as 
follows : 

"Pursuant  to  the  purposes  of  section  15(a)  of  the  inter- 
state commerce  act,  section  422  of  the  transportation  act, 
1920,  and  at  the  suggestion  of  the  commission,  the  carriers 
in  official,  southern  and  western  classification  territories, 
respectively,  have  filed  with  the  commission  applications  for 
authority  to  increase  rates  for  the  purpose  of  securing  from 
those  rates  the  revenue  which  the  carriers  believe  to  be  es- 
sential to  the  successful  operation  of  their  properties  and  to 
which  they  believe  tliey  are  entitled  as  a  fair  return  upon 
the  value  of  their  properties  in  the  groups  referred  to. 

"These  applications  are  supported  by  suggestions  of  the 
carriers  as  to  the  manner  in  which  the  increase  should  be 
spread  over  the  traffic.  In  general  they  propose  to  secure 
the  revenue  from  increased  freight  rates,  asserting  that 
it  is  inadvisable  to  make  a  general  increase  in  passenger 
fares. 

"The  commission  has  decided  to  deal  with  the  carriers  in 
three  groups,  to  wit — those  whose  lines  are  substantially  all 
within  official,  southern  and  western  classification  territories, 
respectively. 

'Tt  is  not  deemed  necessary  that  before  proceeding  with 
hearings  on  these  applications  the  commission  shall  deter- 
mine the  aggregate  property  values  for  these  several  and 
respective  groups  which  it  will  use  in  carrying  out  the  pro- 
visions of  section  15(a).  It  is  deemed  desirable  and  iin- 
portant  that  hearings  on  these  applications  shall  be  had  at 
an  early  date.  The  commission  cannot  with  satisfaction  to 
itself  or  to  the  interested  parties  or  with  justice  to  the  issues 
involved  assign  this  subject  for  hearing  at  various  points 
before  examiners.  It  is  wholly  impracticable  for  the  mem- 
bers of  the  commission  to  hear  all  or  substantially  all  of 
the  evidence  elsewhere  than  at  Washington.  It  will,  there- 
fore, begin  hearings  on  these  applications  at  its  offices  in 
Washington  on  Monday,  May  24,  at  10  o'clock  a.  m. 

"There  are  certain  considerations  of  a  general  character 
applicable  alike  to  the  situation  in  each  of  these  groups.  It 
is  desirable  to  avoid  duplication  of  that  or  any  other  evi- 
dence in  this  proceeding.  The  commission  will  hear  first 
the  carriers  in  official  classification  territory,  together  with 
the  evidence  of  a  general  character  which  is  applicable  to 
all  of  the  territories.  It  will  then  hear  the  carriers  in  south- 
ern classification  territon-,  followed  bv  those  in  western  clas- 


sification territory.  It  will  then  hear  evidence  of  a  general 
(■hara(  ter  applicai)!e  to  all  of  the  territories  in  opfxwition  to 
tiie  j)roposals,  followed  l>y  evidence  in  opposition  to  the 
proposals  of  the  official,  southern  and  western  classification 
territories  in  the  order  named.  It  is  imi)racticai>le  at  this 
time  to  indicate  the  time  that  will  Ix*  devoted  to  each  of  the 
several  branches  of  this  subject." 

The  i^rocedurc  at  the  forthcoming  hearings  is  expected  to 
var}'  somewhat  from  that  of  previous  general  rate  advance 
cases,  in  that  it  will  not  be  confined  to  particular  tariffs  pre- 
viou.sly  filed  by  the  railroads,  and  also  in  the  fact  that  there 
is  no  longer  any  room  for  argument  as  to  whether  there  shall 
he  an  increase  in  rates.  The  fact  that  there  must  Ije  a  large 
advance  in  order  to  put  the  railroads  on  the  self-sustaining 
l)asis  which  the  Railroad  Admini.stration  never  attained — 
because  in  1918  it  underestimated  its  increase  in  expenses 
and  becau.se  in  1919  it  could  not  settle  upon  the  proper  meas- 
ure of  increa.se — is  this  time  the  principal  self-evident  factor 
in  the  entire  proceeding  and  merely  the  starting  point  of  the 
case. 

The  opportunity  for  differences  of  opinion  will  lie  in  the 
question  of  the  value  to  be  taken  as  the  basis  and  in  the 
ciistrii)ution  of  the  burden  of  bearing  the  advance  found  nec- 
essary in  the  adjustment  of  the  rates.  Presumably  there  will 
be  some  among  the  numerous  representatives  of  the  shippers 
that  will  participate  who  will  make  an  effort  to  shave  the 
amount  of  the  advance  by  contending  that  a  5^  per  cent 
return  is  sufficient  without  the  additional  ^  per  cent  which 
the  commission  is  given  discretion  to  allow  for  what  are 
usually  referred  to  as  "unproductive"  capital  improvements. 
Room  for  argument  will  also  be  afforded  in  the  necessar>' 
speculation  as  to  the  probable  volume  of  traffic,  since  ton- 
nage as  well  as  the  rate  level  is  a  factor  to  be  considered  in 
determining  how  to  produce  a  given  amount  of  net  revenue. 
It  is  believed,  however,  that  the  principal  contention  will  be 
as  to  the  figures  to  be  used  for  the  aggregate  property  values. 
The  carriers  have  set  up  a  figure  to  be  the  target  in  sug- 
gesting their  book  value  of  $20,600,000,000.  As  each 
billion  dollars  of  reduction  from  that  total  would  represent 
a  difference  of  $60,000,000  in  the  amount  of  net  operating 
income  to  be  raised,  the  commission  will  not  be  without 
plenty  of  volunteer  assistance  in  locating  any  weak  spots  or 
suspicious  items  in  the  property  accounts  and  the  discrep- 
ancy between  the  books  of  the  Kansas  City  Southern  and 
the  items  of  value  or  of  cost  thus  far  found  by  the  commis- 
sion's Bureau  of  Valuation  will  probably  be  worked  over- 
time. 

The  association  of  state  railroad  commissioners  is  under- 
stood to  be  planning  an  aggressive  campaign  along  this 
line,  and  some  of  the  spokesmen  for  shippers  who  in  the 
past  have  been  the  most  bitter  opponents  of  rate  increases 
are  expected  to  concentrate  particularly  on  the  question  of 
value,  but  on  the  whole  it  is  believed  that  the  atmosphere 
of  the  hearings  will  be  considerably  less  controversial  than 
that  of  former  rate  cases,  and  that  most  of  the  shippers'  rep- 
resentatives will  be  on  hand  for  the  purpose  of  protecting 
their  clients'  interests  in  the  matter  of  differentials  and 
relationships. 


Transportation  is  just  as  important  to  the  farm  hand  and 
timber  ctUter  in  the  interior  of  any  southern  state  as  it  is  to  the 
owner  of  mines,  mills  or  to  the  owner  of  railroad  securities. — 
Memphis  (Tenn.)  Comntercial  Appeal. 

Starving  the  roads  wall  not  produce  cars  or  new  mileage  or 
passenger  train?.  The  nation,  as  a  whole,  must  judge  whether 
it  prefers  to  get  along  without  new  transportation  facilities  or 
whether  it  believes  them  to  be  sufficiently  important  to  it  to  pay 
for  them.  This  is  the  main  point  involved  in  the  hearings  before 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission. — N.  Y.  Journal  of  Com- 
merce and  Commercial  Bulletin. 


The  Critical  Period  Under  the  New  Railroad  Law' 


The  Need  for  Patience  and  Co-operation  During  Time  of 
Unsatisfactory   Transportation    Service 


By    Walker    D.     Hines, 
Director  General  of  Railroads 


THIS  OCCASION  furnishes  a  convenient  opportunity  for  me 
to  make  to  my  newspaper  friends  some  valedictory  com- 
ments upon  the  railroad  situation  and  particularly  as 
to  the  prospects  of  the  success  or  failure  of  the  transportation 
act  of  February  28,  1920.  These  prospects  are  almost  wholly 
dependent  upon  the  degree  of  public  satisfaction  with  current 
results  of  railroad  operation.  I  wish,  therefore,  first  to  dis- 
cuss three  phases  of  railroad  operation  which  will  have  an 
important  bearing  upon  public  sentiment.  These  phases  are 
the  service  rendered  the  public,  the  relations  with  labor  and 
the  rates  charged  the  public. 

In  discussing  these  matters  I  shall  necessarily  have  to  refer 
to  what  I  regard  as  causes  of  some  of  the  existing  conditions. 
I  shall  do  this  purely  for  the  purpose  of  stating  the  facts  and 
not  for  the  purpose  of  implying  that  blame  ought  to  attach  to 
the  thing  done  or  that  blame  ought  to  be  attributed  to  any 
particular  agency.  The  war  brought  about  such  radical  and 
rapid  changes  in  conditions  that  one  should  be  exceedingly 
careful  before  charging  any  particular  agency  with  blame  for 
a  result  which  may  be  the  inevitable  outgrowth  of  unavoid- 
able conditions,  or  for  a  delay  which  may  have  been  wholly 
unavoidable  in  view  of  the  magnitude  and  complexity  of  the 
problem.  We  are  entering  upon  a  new  transportation  era, 
and  the  practical  thing  is  to  view  conditions  as  they  are  and 
take  them  as  a  starting  point  rather  than  to  engage  in  the 
unprofitable  task  of  trying  to  decide  who  is  to  blame  for 
existing  conditions.  During  federal  control  the  fashion  was 
quite  general  to  blame  the  United  States  Railroad  Admin- 
istration for  every  unsatisfactory  feature  connected  with  rail- 
road transportation.  This  attitude  was  so  completely  wrong 
and  its  error  is  already  being  so  clearly  demonstrated  by  the 
facts  that  there  is  a  strong  temptation  for  me  to  go  into  the 
blaming  business  myself,  but  I  shall  refrain  from  any  such 
course,  because  while  there  might  be  personal  gratification  in 
it  there  would  not  be  any  element  of  public  service  in  it. 

The  public's  paramount  interest  is  in  obtaining  adequate 
and  satisfactory-  service,  and  in  the  long  run  any  scheme  of 
management  or  regulation  which  fails  to  produce  this  result 
will  be  condemned.  The  first  requisite,  therefore,  of  success 
of  the  railroad  managements  under  the  new  transportation 
act  is  that  they  shall  render  satisfactory  service. 

But  it  is  in  the  highest  degree  important  that  the  public 
shall  hold  in  reserve  its  judgment  as  to  service  until  a  reason- 
able opportunity  can  be  had  for  providing  the  necessary  facili- 
ties and  equipment.  The  war  conditions  have  prevented  the 
normal  increase  in  facilities  and  equipment,  and  the  termina- 
tion of  unified  control  will  make  existing  facilities  and  equip- 
ment do  less  work  than  they  could  and  did  perform  under 
unified  control.  Therefore,  as  a  practical  proposition,  it  can- 
not be  expected  that  railroad  service  will  be  satisfactory  until 
there  can  be  an  opportunity  to  make  substantial  additions  to 
facilities  and  equipment. 

In  1915,  1916  and  1917  the  amount  of  provision  for  facili- 
ties and  equipment  was  below  normal  because  of  the  compli- 
cations created  by  the  war,  including  the  high  prices  and 
scarcity  of  labor  and  material,  impairment  of  railroad  credit, 
etc. 

During  federal  control  the  expenditures  for  the  improve- 

*Address  before  the  National  Press  Club,  Washington.  D.  C,  on  May 
11,    1920. 


ment  of  the  railroads  were  unavoidably  reduced  to  a  mini- 
mum. During  the  year  1918  the  demand  for  material  and 
labor  for  other  war  activities  was  such  that  no  railroad 
improvements  could  be  undertaken  except  those  that  were 
believed  to  be  absolutely  necessary  as  measures  calculated  to 
help  win  the  war.  During  1919  the  expenditures  had  to  be 
kept  to  a  minimum  because  of  the  clearly  indicated  policy  of 
Congress  and  the  public  to  turn  the  railroads  back  to  private 
management  just  as  soon  as  legi.slation  could  be  adopted  and 
to  keep  government  expenditures  for  railroad  improvements 
down  to  a  minimum  pending  the  adoption  of  legislation  and 
the  return  of  the  railroads  to  private  management. 

Specifically,  the  acquisition  of  additional  equipment  dur- 
ing federal  control  was  absolutely  limited  by  the  war  restric- 
tions during  1918  and  by  the  financial  restrictions  during 
1919.  An  impression  appears  to  prevail  in  some  quarters 
that  the  Railroad  Administration  ought  to  have  bought  addi- 
tional equipment  and  that  the  present  extraordinary  impair- 
ment of  transportation  through  shortage  of  equipment  is  due 
to  some  failure  on  the  part  of  the  Railroad  Admini.stration 
to  buy  more  equipment  than  was  bought.  This  impression 
is  without  foundation.  During  1918  the  Railroad  Adminis- 
tration ordered  all  the  equipment  for  which  it  could  hope  to 
get  materials.  Early  in  1919  the  director  general  suggested 
the  adoption  of  a  substantial  and  definite  extension  of  federal 
control  to  admit  of  carrying  forward  a  comprehensive  pro- 
gram for  obtaining  needed  facilities  and  equipment  so  as  to 
insure  satisfactory  transportation  service,  but  this  was  em- 
phatically opposed  by  the  railroad  executives,  numerous  ele- 
ments of  the  public  and  Congress.  The  railroad  executives 
strongly  opposed  paying  for  even  the  equipment  which  the 
director  general  had  ordered,  and  it  required  practically  con- 
tinuous effort  throughout  the  year  1919  to  induce  the  railroad 
companies  to  accept  the  equipment  already  ordered,  and 
repeated  arguments  were  made  by  them  to  the  effect  that  they 
did  not  need  the  equipment  which  had  been  ordered  and  that 
it  ought  to  be  paid  for  by  the  government  as  a  war  emergency. 
Congress  early  manifested  the  most  pronounced  unwillingness 
to  make  any  appropriations  for  the  Railroad  Administration 
beyond  its  absolute  necessities.  In  such  circumstances,  with 
the  railroad  companies  unwilling  to  take  even  the  equipment 
ordered  and  Congress  unwilling  to  encourage  or  provide  for 
any  further  expenditures  on  the  part  of  the  government,  the 
construction  of  additional  equipment  was  out  of  the  question. 

On  October  7,  1919,  the  attention  of  the  interstate  com- 
merce committees  of  the  House  and  Senate  was  called  by  me 
to  the  pressing  needs  of  the  railroads  of  the  country  for  addi- 
tional facilities  and  equipment,  and  the  consequent  necessity 
for  promptly  establishing  a  basis  of  certainty  upon  which  the 
railroad  companies  could  go  ahead  and  make  the  improve- 
ments and  additions  which  the  Railroad  Administration  was 
powerless  to  make.  The  legislation,  however,  despite  the 
most  arduous  efforts  of  those  committees,  was  not  passed  until 
the  end  of  February,  1920,  and  the  existing  financial  diffi- 
culties and  uncertainties  have  l>een  such  that  it  is  not  apparent 
even  yet  that  the  railroad  companies  have  been  able  to  make 
.substantial  progress  toward  obtaining  the  facilities  and  equip- 
ment which  are  now  so  far  in  arrears  and  which  are  so 
urgently  needed. 

In  such  circumstances,  with  an  enormous  volume  of  busi- 
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ncss  liciiiR  insistently  oftVrccl  for  tran.sportation,  with  a  long 
su.«|ii'nsion  of  tlu-  normal  incri-a.sc  in  facilities  and  ((luipmcnt, 
witii  lontiniu'tl  hi'sitation  in  making  lH'>;iniiinj;s  in  that  dirt'c- 
tion,  anil  with  a  hrc-akinj;  otT,  to  a  considiTahU'  I'xti'nt,  of 
unitii'd  praitircs  which  jircvailcd  during  federal  control,  the 
]Hd)lic  must  l)c  i>rc-|)arcd  for  an  unsatisfactory  transportation 
service,  and  I  stronj^ly  advise  the  exercise  of  jiatiencc  and 
good  temjier  in  putting  up  with  a  ser\'ice  that,  especially  as 
measured  hy  volume  of  freight  traffic  moved  during  periods 
of  heavy  demand,  is,  and  promises  to  continue  for  some  time 
to  he,  less  satisfactory  than  was  rendered  during  federal 
control. 

Need  for  Capital  Expenditures 

I  cannot  tiK>  strongly  emjihasize  tlie  supreme  imi)ortance 
of  i^utting  and  keejiing  the  transportation  service  on  a  basis 
where  it  can  raise  the  necessary  funds  for  needed  facilities 
and  equipment.  I  believe  an  expenditure  of  one  billion  dol- 
lars per  year  is  an  exceedingly  moderate  estimate,  on  the 
basis  of  present  prices,  as  to  the  capital  expenditure  which 
must  be  made  upon  the  railroads  of  this  country  to  meet 
satisfactorily  the  demands  for  transportation.  The  man  not 
intimately  acquainted  with  railroad  affairs  finds  it  difficult 
to  understand  the  magnitude  and  pressing  character  of  the 
demands  for  additional  capital  expenditures.  The  need  for 
additional  equipment  is  understood  with  reasonable  ease,  and 
that  need  alone  perhaps  calls  for  $600,000,000  or  more  per 
year,  but  in  addition  to  that  there  is  on  nearly  all  railroads 
need  for  great  enlargement  of  terminals,  generally  in  costly 
localities,  modernization  of  shops  and  engine  houses  and  con- 
struction of  additional  .shops  and  engine  houses,  provision  of 
additional  main  tracks  and  passing  tracks,  construction  of 
passenger  terminals,  the  putting  in  of  heavier  bridges  to  admit 
of  the  use  of  heavier  power,  the  reduction  of  grades  and 
curvature,  the  installation  of  safety  signals,  the  elevation  of 
tracks  in  streets,  the  elimination  of  grade  crossings,  etc.,  etc. 
On  any  railroad  system  of  considerable  importance  the  num- 
ber of  demands  for  capital  expenditure  which  would  promote 
efficiency  and  convenience  of  operation  is  bewildering  in  its 
extent  and  variety,  and  no  scheme  of  railroad  management 
and  regulation  can  permanently  succeed  unless  it  is  able  to 
draw  from  some  source  the  capital  necessary  to  make  these 
expenditures. 

Let  mc  say  in  passing  that  this  matter  of  putting  the  trans- 
portation service  on  a  rate  basis  to  admit  of  the  raising  of 
the  necessarv  funds  was  a  matter  wholly  beyond  the  power 
or  the  scope  of  the  Railroad  Administration.  It  was  a  matter 
which  Congress  clearly  indicated  by  its  discussions  through- 
out the  year  1918  ought  to  be  dealt  with  according  to  the 
normal  rate-making  processes  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission,  and  this  was  emphasized  by  the  passage  of  a 
bill  in  the  fall  of  1919  which  provided  that  any  rates  initiated 
by  the  President  .should  be  subject  to  suspension  by  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  and  that  no  intrastate  rates 
could  be  initiated  by  the  President  except  with  the  consent 
of  the  state  commissions.  Moreover,  the  federal  control  act 
contemplated  the  initiation  of  rates  by  the  President  only  for 
the  purposes  of  unified  control  and  did  not  contemplate  his 
undertaking  to  make  rates  designed  to  protect  the  credit  of 
the  railroad  companies  operating  independently.  A  rate  in- 
crease necessary  to  meet  the  costs  of  unified  operation  would 
apparently  have  been  substantially  less  than  what  would  be 
needed  for  purposes  of  establishing  railroad  credit  under 
private  control.  It  is  also  true  that  no  reliable  basis  existed 
for  general  rate  changes  in  the  year  following  the  armistice, 
because  railroad  operations  fluctuated  in  an  unprecedented 
way;  first  a  six  months'  slump  in  freight  traffic,  then  four 
months  of  heavy  traffic  and  then  two  months  of  a  nation-wide 
coal  strike.  The  whole  subject  of  rates  sufficient  to  protect 
the  credit  of  the  railroads  in  private  operation  was  properly 


and  indeed  necessarily  a  subject  to  be  referred  to  the  com- 
mission, in  accordance  with  the  permanent  legislative  jjolicy 
to  lie  established  by  Congress  for  private  management. 

A  considerai)le  amount  of  the  funds  necessary  for  these 
capital  j)urpo.ses  can  and  ought  to  be  derived  from  current 
income.  The  annual  rental  for  Class  I  railroads,  paid  by 
the  government  to  the  railroad  (or])oration  during  federal 
control,  was  alumt  $9()(),00(), ()()().  It  was  estimated  that  after 
|)aying  fixed  ciiarges  and  dividends  there  remained  a  surplus 
of 'about  ?1  .=!0,()00,0()0  available  for  capital  expenditures.  In 
addition  to  this,  the  charges  to  oj)erating  expenses  to  create 
a  reserve  fund  for  the  (le])rcciation  of  equipment  produce  a 
reserve  of  over  $100,000,000  i)er  year  which  may  properly 
be  employed  in  the  purchase  of  equipment.  The  result  is  that, 
even  on  the  basis  of  the  annual  rental  of  $900,000,000,  about 
$250,000,000  or  more  would  Ije  available  out  of  income,  year 
by  year,  for  capital  purposes.  If  the  new  rate  basis  estab- 
lished by  the  transportation  act  shall,  as  is  contended  by  the 
railroads,  be  computed  on  the  basis  of  the  book  values  of  the 
railroad  properties,  the  annual  return  to  the  railroads  will  be 
more  than  $200,000,000  in  excess  of  the  $900,000,000,  so 
this  would  make  an  annual  amount  available  out  of  income 
for  capital  expenditures  of  approximately  $450,000,000, 
although  this  will  probably  be  ajjpreciably  reduced  by  the 
heavy  interest  charges  which  must  be  paid  for  new  money. 
It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  even  on  this  basis,  after 
obtaining  for  c.xpeditures,  for  facilities  and  equipment  prob- 
ably $400,000,000  or  $480,000,000  annually  out  of  suqilus 
income,  perhaps  $600,000,000  per  year  of  new  money  will 
have  to  be  raised  in  order  to  take  care  of  needed  improve- 
ments, and  in  addition  to  this  the  companies  must  raise  .sub- 
stantial amounts,  perhaps  averaging  $200,000,000  or  more 
per  year,  to  pay  off  existing  funded  debt  as  it  matures  from 
time  to  time. 

Therefore  the  financial  problem  ahead  of  the  railroad  com- 
panies in  raising  the  money  needed  for  facilities  and  equip- 
ment is  of  the  mo.st  serious  character,  especially  in  view  of 
the  burdensome  rates  of  interest  which  must  now  be  paid, 
and  calls  for  the  most  sympathetic  attention  by  the  public  and 
the  commission. 

With  regard  to  the  question  of  increases  in  railroad  rates, 
we  have  another  subject  concerning  which  the  public  needs 
to  show  patience  and  philosophy.  It  is  agreed  on  all  hands 
that  on  account  of  the  increased  costs,  which  appear  to  be 
still  increasing,  a  substantial  increase  in  rates  is  necessary. 

A  consideral:)le  part  of  the  public  was  misled  into  thinking 
during  the  period  of  federal  control  that  the  increased  railroad 
costs  were  not  due  to  the  new  conditions  grovnng  out  of  the 
war  which  were  affecting  correspondingly  all  other  business 
activities  but  were  merely  due  to  federal  control  of  the  rail- 
roads. The  error  in  this  view  is  strikingly  shown  by  the 
proposals  of  the  railroad  executives  for  increased  rates.  The 
railroad  executives  represent  that,  in  order  to  pay  the  neces- 
sary return  to  the  railroad  companies  and  the  necessary  in- 
creases in  operating  costs,  railroad  rates  must  be  raised  so 
as  to  produce  one  billion  dollars  more  revenue  every  12 
months,  without  taking  into  consideration  any  increases  in 
wages.  Yet  the  excess  of  the  railroad  rental  and  the  railroad 
expenses  over  the  revenues  during  the  entire  26  months  of 
federal  control  was  only  $900,000,000.  When  the  railroad 
executives  represent  that  they  need  one  billion  dollars  more 
every  12  months,  they  strikingly  prove  that  hea\n,'  increases 
in  cost  are  not  confined  to  federal  control.  After  making  all 
allowances  for  the  increase  in  the  compensation  to  the  rail- 
roads over  the  rental  paid  during  federal  control  and  for  all 
other  factors,  the  proposals  of  the  railroad  executives  confirm 
me  in  the  conviction  I  have  entertained  for  some  time  that  in 
the  present  exceedingly  troublesome  period  the  cost  of  private 
railroad  operation  will  be  greater  than  the  cost  of  federal 
control  would  be. 
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I  earnestly  urge  upon  every  element  of  the  public  the  most 
cordial  acquiescence  in  the  conclusion  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  may  reach  in  regard  to  that  matter.  That 
commission,  after  deciding  what  operating  expenses  are  rea- 
sonable and  proper  and  what  tentative  valuation  shall  be  put 
on  the  railroad  property,  will  adopt  a  rate  scheme  sufficient 
to  produce  the  return  which  the  transportation  act  contem- 
plates, and  while  that  rate  scheme  will  probably  involve  sub- 
stantial increases  in  rates,  it  ought  to  be  cheerfully  accepted 
by  the  public  as  an  indispensable  element  in  properly  sup- 
porting the  transportation  system  of  the  country'  and  in  giving 
it  the  credit  which  is  essential  to  the  proper  enlargement  of 
facilities  and  ec[uipment. 

The    Labor    Situation 

Turning  to  the  labor  situation,  that,  of  course,  has  a  vital 
relation  to  the  rendition  of  service.  I  believe  a  brief  review 
of  recent  history  will  be  serviceable  in  enabling  the  public 
the  better  to  appreciate  the  point  of  view  of  labor.  In  August, 
1919,  demands  for  increased  wages,  aggregating  more  than 
$800,000,000  per  year,  were  being  pressed  by  railroad  em- 
ployees. It  was  evident  that  these  wage  increases,  if  granted, 
would  be  permanent.  It  was  necessary,  therefore,  to  regard 
them  as  a  peace-time  proposition,  although  asserted  during 
the  period  of  war  control  of  the  railroads.  I  strongly  advised 
that  a  peace-time  tribunal,  on  which  the  public  would  be 
represented,  should  be  at  once  created  by  Congress  to  deal 
with  this  matter,  and  the  President  so  recommended.  The 
Congress,  however,  was  unwilling  to  deal  with  this  question 
in  advance  of  the  adoption  of  general  railroad  legislation, 
and  indeed  railroad  labor  itself  violently  opposed  any  such 
tribunal,  although  it  is  now  clear  that  much  time  would  have 
been  saved  if  such  a  tribunal  had  been  promptly  created. 
When  it  became  evident  that  Congress  was  unwilling  to  create 
a  wage  tribunal  in  advance  of  general  railroad  legislation, 
the  President  took  the  position  that  while  it  would  be  proper 
for  the  Railroad  Administration  to  readjust  inequalities  as 
between  different  wage  schedules,  the  employees  ought  to 
withhold  their  demands  for  general  increases  pending  a  better 
opportunity  to  estimate  the  trend  of  the  cost  of  living.  He 
indicated  that  if  the  developments  as  to  the  cost  of  living 
should  not  take  sufficiently  definite  shape  for  action  by  the 
end  of  federal  control,  which  it  was  then  expected  would  be 
December  31,  1919,  he  would  continue  to  use  his  influence  to 
see  that  justice  was  done  to  the  railroad  employees. 

In  December,  1919,  it  became  evident  that  Congress  could 
not  complete  its  legislation  in  less  than  two  months'  addi- 
tional time,  and  therefore  federal  control  was  continued  until 
the  end  of  February.  It  was  obvious,  however,  that  in  that 
brief  remaining  period  the  Railroad  Administration  could 
not  possibly  undertake  general  wage  increases  and  thereby 
forestall  the  action  of  the  labor  machinery  to  be  created  by 
the  new  legislation.  The  employees  were  asked  again  to 
withhold  their  demands  until  the  new  machinery  could  be 
organized.  While  both  in  August,  1919,  and  in  Februan', 
1920,  the  employees  felt  greatly  disappointed  that  action  on 
their  demands  was  postponed,  they  loyally  accepted  the  situ- 
ation. Every  other  element  of  the  public  applauded  the  action 
taken  in  deferring  this  matter  until  it  could  be  dealt  with  by 
the  new  and  permanent  labor  machiner)'. 

When  the  transportation  act  was  approved  a  period  of  30 
days  had  to  elapse  in  order  to  give  time  for  nominations  to 
be  sent  to  the  President,  in  accordance  with  regulations  of 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  for  positions  on  the 
labor  board.  Meanwhile  the  railroad  representatives  and 
the  representatives  of  labor,  in  response  to  a  request  from  the 
President,  had  begun  a  conference,  as  was  contemplated  by 
the  new  act,  with  a  view  to  endeavoring  to  agree  upon  wage 
increases.  About  April  1,  just  about  the  time  the  30  days 
for  making  nominations  to  the  President  had  expired  and 
before  the  President  had  had  an  opiiortunity  to  transmit  his 


appointments  of  the  members  of  tlie  labor  board  to  the  Senate, 
tile  representatives  of  tiic  radroad  conii)anies  took  the  posi- 
tion that  the  amount  of  wage  increases  demanded  was  so 
great  that  they  were  not  willing  to  discuss  the  merits  of  them 
with  the  representatives  of  the  employees  and  that  the  whole 
matter  must  be  referred  to  the  labor  board.  Since  the  trans- 
jiortation  act  directed  that  an  effort  be  made  on  the  part  of 
the  managements  and  employees  to  agree,  and  since  the  labor 
board  had  not  even  come  into  existence,  the  action  thus  taken 
in  breaking  off  these  negotiations  created  the  most  vvide.spread 
disapjiointment  on  tlie  part  of  railroad  employees.  I  believe 
tliis  disappointment,  coming  on  top  of  the  long  delay  in 
dealing  with  railroad  wages,  which  in  turn  was  the  inevitable 
outgrowth  of  the  inability  to  get  the  legislation  adopted  at 
an  earlier  date,  contriljuted  very  greatly  to  the  .state  of  mind 
on  the  part  of  the  emjjloyees  which  made  practicable  the 
insurgent  strikes  which  we  have  been  seeing  in  various  parts 
of  the  country. 

I  think  the  public  ought  clearly  to  appreciate  that  this 
transition  from  federal  control  to  private  control,  delayed  as 
it  necessarily  was  by  the  inability  to  complete  the  legislation 
at  an  earlier  date,  coupled  with  the  sub.sequent  breaking  off 
of  negotiations  with  the  managements  and  employees,  has 
subjected  the  employees  to  the  greatest  uncertainty  and  dis- 
appointment, and  hence  I  think  the  public  should  view  in  a 
sympathetic  spirit  any  action  which  the  labor  board  may  take 
to  bring  about  an  expeditious  decision  u[)on  this  important 
problem. 

I  also  wish  to  say,  and  I  say  this  with  the  keenest  apprecia- 
tion of  the  difficulties  through  which  the  employees  have  gone, 
that  I  believe  it  continues  to  be  of  the  highest  importance  in 
their  own  interest,  as  well  as  in  the  public  interest,  for  them 
to  maintain  the  splendid  record  of  staying  on  their  jobs  which 
the  great  majority  of  them  established  throughout  the  difticult 
period  of  the  war,  realizing  that  the  delays  have  been  the 
unavoidable  outgrowth  of  the  fact  of  the  transition  to  private 
control,  which  transition  was  itself  unavoidably  delayed,  and 
that  the  new  system  must  have  time  to  get  started. 

I  believe  the  labor  machinery  created  by  the  new  act  is  a 
highly  important  forward  step,  and  when  once  action  can  be 
taken  upon  the  matters  which  have  been  so  long  pending, 
and  which  could  not  have  been  adjusited  in  advance  of  the 
creation  of  permanent  peace-time  labor  machinen-,  the  labor 
situation  will  distinctly  clarify  itself. 

Next  Two  Years  Critical  Period 

I  regard  the  next  two  years  as  a  peculiarly  critical  period. 
The  opportunities  for  the  development  of  discontent  are  very- 
great.  The  increases  in  rates  cannot  inspire  enthusiasm,  and 
service  is  bound  to  be  unsatisfactory,  especially  until  a  large 
amount  of  new  equipment  can  be  constructed.  Yet  both  these 
factors  ought  to  be  regarded  as  necessary  incidents  of  the 
time  in  which  we  live.  If  the  public  will  philosophically 
adjust  itself  to  these  unfavorable  conditions,  and  this  critical 
period  can  be  gone  through  without  a  revulsion  of  feeling 
which  will  prevent  a  fair  trial  being  given  to  the  tran.sporta- 
tion  act,  I  believe  there  is  a  great  deal  to  hope  for  in  that  act, 
although  I  believe  further  modifications  will  be  found  to  be 
necessary. 

The  transportation  act  has  established  some  highly  impor- 
tant and  radical  reforms  which  I  believe  are  clearly  in  the 
public  interest.  It  has  created  a  definite  standard  for  rate- 
making  and  has  given  the  commission  the  .specific  jurisdiction 
to  take  the  responsibility  of  initiating  rates.  The  act  provides 
for  the  excess  revenues  of  the  exceptionally  prosperous  car- 
riers being  divided,  .so  that  part  will  l)ecome  a  permanent 
government  fund  to  be  devoted  to  aiding  in  improvement  of 
railroad  facilities.  It  provides  a  greatly  improved  method 
of  studying  and  dealing  with  labor  problems.  It  provides  a 
uniform  and  exclusive  control  over  railroad  securities.  Out 
of  these  provisions  there  will  necessarily  grow  a  closer  contact 
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ami  a  \niur  iiHtli'r.--lan(lin.u  bt-lwrcn  liu-  railroad  cm-i  ulives 
and  the  loininissioii  than  has  eviT  l)tvn  tlu-  ( a.su  in  the  past, 
and  I  hope  tlu-re  will  also  ^row  a  closer  conlai  t  and  a  better 
understanilinij  lietween  railroad  lalM)r  and  tin-  railroad  cxcru- 
tives  than  ha.-^  ever  existed  in  the  past. 

Adequate   Degree  of  Unification   Needed 

I'lie  one  leadinj;  res|)eet  in  whieh  I  l)elie\e  the  ait  fall- 
short  of  the  necessity  of  the  situation  is  that  the  act  leaves 
the  several  hundred  railroad  comjianies  of  the  countr\  still 
free  to  operate  each  on  its  own  account.  I  do  not  l)elieve  tliere 
can  ever  he  a  succes>ful,  |)erinanent  development  of  the  theory 
of  private  management  of  the  railroads  of  this  country  with- 
out far-reachin.n  and  thoroughgoing  consolidation  into  a  few 
large  systems.  While  the  present  act  jjermits  voluntary  con- 
solidations when  sanctioned  by  the  commission  and  requires 
the  commission  to  work  out  a  jjrogram  looking  toward  the 
consolidation  of  the  railroads  of  the  countr)-  into  a  few  large 
competitive  systems,  I  seriously  doubt  whether  substantial 
results  can  be  accomplished  in  the  absence  of  further  legis- 
lative provisions  which  will  either  compel  consolidations  or 
offer  such  inducements  to  consolidations  as  will  insure  their 
taking  place. 

We  cannot  turn  back  or  arrest  the  great  currents  of  human 
progress.  One  of  those  currents  is  the  irresistible  movement 
in  the  direction  of  unification  of  transportation  so  as  to  yivn- 
mote  the  general  public  interest.  The  rate  structures  appl\- 
equally  to  the  different  railroads.  Joint  rates  and  through 
routes  must  be  established,  regardless  of  the  selfish  interest 
of  particular  railroads.  The  freight  cars  of  the  country  are 
alreadv  universally  interchangeable.  The  terminals  of  the 
countrv  are  already  sul>jected  to  a  common  use  to  a  large 
extent  and  must  be  sulijected  to  a  greater  common  use.  Rail- 
road wages  and  working  condition?  have  been  .steadily  mov- 
ing towards  a  standardization  for  many  years,  and  the  process 
was  necessarily  accentuated  during  the  period  of  unified  gov- 
ernment control.  All  of  these  elements  of  national  scoi)e  in 
railroad  operation  must  be  accepted  and  others  developed  in 
order  to  promote  the  greatest  degree  of  public  convenience. 

I  do  not  believe  this  great  and  necessary  movement  toward 
unification  for  the  pul)lic  good  can  proceed  as  it  ought  to  do 
without  far-reaching  consolidation  of  the  numerous  different 
railroad  interests.  At  present  there  are  perhaps  50  or  60 
different  railroad  interests  of  large  extent  and  importance  and 
several  hundred  of  smaller  extent  and  importance.  This 
condition  results  in  conflicting  interests  and  policies  which 
are  not  only  contrary  to  the  public  good  but  are  detrimental 
to  the  l:)e.st  interests  of  the  owners  of  the  railroads.  I  believe, 
therefore,  that  the  movement  toward  consolidation  of  different 
railroads  must  be  carried  forward  in  a  definite  and  effective 
way.  and  that  if  we  are  to  avoid  government  ownership  we 
must  have  in  place  of  it  a  very  few  large  railroad  systems 
through  which  an  adequate  degree  of  unification  may  l)e 
accomplished  with  a  minimum  of  conflicting  policies  and 
methods. 

I  do  not  think  there  has  been  an  adequate  appreciation  of 
the  importance,  both  directly  and  indirectly,  of  the  unifica- 
tions which  were  put  into  effect  during  and  for  the  period  of 
federal  control,  and  I  believe  a  substantial  economic  loss  will 
be  suffered  by  the  country  to  the  extent  these  unifications  are 
dissipated,  and  that  eventually  the  advantage  will  have  to  be 
regained  through  some  enforced  consolidation  into  a  few- 
large  systems. 

The  Government  as  a   Holder  of  Railroad  Securities 

One  of  the  important  things  which  has  necessarily  come 
about  as  a  result  of  the  conditions  created  by  the  war  is  that 
for  the  first  time  in  its  history  the  government  has  become  a 
large  owner  of  railroad  investments.  It  now  owns  $.354,000,- 
000  of  equipment  trust  certificates  and  about  $490,000,000 


of  additional  railroad  delit  which  will  l>c  evidenced  l»y  notes 
or  IxMids.  In  addition  it  ai»|)ears  [)robable  that  most  of  the 
$.U)0,0()(),000  a])pro|)riation  made  by  the  transportation  act 
will  be  loaned  to  the  railroad  companies.  The  prospect, 
therefore,  is  that  the  government  at  an  early  date  will  hold 
ap|)roximately  $1  ,H)0,000,()00  of  the  railroad  .securities  of 
the  country.  If,  in  addition,  the  proposals  just  marie  by  the 
railroad  executives  to  Congress  should  be  aflopted  and 
$.S00,00(),()()()  additional  be  loaned  to  the  railroad  companies, 
tile  government's  holding  of  railroad  investments  would  be 
increa.sed  to  $1,600,000,000.  This  is  perhaps  one-twelfth  or 
more  of  the  total  value  of  the  railroads  of  the  country.  The 
development  of  such  a  governmental  interest  has  been  the 
necessary  outgrowth  of  the  war  conditions,  and  indeed  was 
authorized  by  the  federal  control  act  of  March  24,  1918.  The 
necessity  for  this  jjolicy  has  grown  out  of  the  fact  that  it 
seemed  wholly  imjjracticable  under  the  unprecedented  condi- 
tions created  by  the  war  for  the  railroads  to  derive  from  pri- 
vate .sources  the  capital  necessary  to  obtain  indispensable 
facilities  and  equipment,  and  the  congressional  policy  is 
merely  an  exjires.sion  of  this  fundamental  necessity  of  the 
situation  which  had  become  apparent  even  prior  to  the  begin- 
ning of  federal  control  of  the  railroads.  It  has  been  the 
carrying  out  of  this  proi)er  and  inevitable  congressional 
policy  that  has  produced  the  existing  holding  by  the  govern- 
ment. Congress  has  further  confirmed  this  policy  l)y  the 
funding  provisions  of  the  equipment  trust  act,  which  was 
pa.s.sed  November  19,  1919,  and  by  the  funding  provisions 
of  the  tran.sportation  act  of  1920,  contemplating  the  funding 
of  the  government's  debt  due  from  the  railroads  which  was 
thus  created  during  federal  control.  Congress  in  its  adoption 
by  the  transportation  act  made  an  extension  of  this  policy  by 
providing  the  additional  fund  of  .S.>00,000,000,  most  of  which 
the  act  apparently  intended  should  be  loaned  to  the  railroad 
companies,  the  government  taking  railroad  securities  in  e.x- 
change  therefor. 

In  contemplating  the  future  relations  of  the  government  to 
the  railroads,  it  is  important  to  bear  in  mind  that  for  a  long 
time  to  come  the  prospect  is  that  the  government  will  be  the 
owner  of  an  impressive  total  of  railroad  securities,  and  it  is 
a  question  whether  this  total  ma\-  not  increase  insteald  oT 
diminish  as  the  years  go  by. 

I  have  no  reason  to  anticipate  that  I  shall  have  any  further 
connection  with  the  railroad  operations  of  the  country,  and 
therefore  I  Ijelieve  I  can  look  at  the  present  and  prospective 
situation  from  a  standpoint  of  reasonable  detachment.  From 
that  standpoint  my  advice  to  you  gentlemen,  and  through  you 
to  the  people  of  the  country,  including  the  railroad  employees, 
is  to  give  the  new  transportation  act  a  fair  trial,  to  realize 
that  the  readjustments  growing  out  of  the  war  must  take 
considerable  time  and  must  put  transportation  rates  on  a 
substantially  higher  basis  and  that  service  must  be  unsati.s- 
factory  pending  large  acquisitions  of  facilities  and  equip- 
ment. The  prospects  of  success  will  be  promising  if  there 
can  be  an  attitude  of  patient  support  on  the  part  of  the  public 
and  a  proper  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  corporate  agencies 
and  labor  agencies  to  co-operate  with  each  other  and  with 
the  commission. 


Eleven  strikixc,  swifchmex  were  recently  arrested  at  Salt 
Lake,  Utah,  on  a  charge  of  v-iolation  of  the  Lever  and  Transpor- 
ation  Acts.  .'Vt  preliminary  hearing  before  United  States  Com- 
missioner H.  y.  Van  Pelt  on  May  5,  the  defense,  in  petitioning 
for  a  demurrer,  alleged  that  the  complaint  did  not  state  a  public 
offense,  that  it  was  ambiguous,  that  it  charged  violation  of  two 
acts  in  one  complaint,  and  that  the  men  were  not  guilty  of  viola- 
tion of  the  Transportation  Act,  inasmuch  as  they  did  not  use 
physical  force  to  gain  their  end? ;  and  that  the  Lever  Act  is 
invalid. 


Railroad  Labor  Board  Moves  to  Chicago 

W.  J.  Lauck  Claims  That  Only  2^4  Per  Cent  of  the  Railway 
Workers  Now  Receive  Living  Wages 


THX  a.ALLR(>AD  i_4i«)R  no.-uui  OD  .May  iS  tcnninatctl  its 
hearings  at  Wiishingtoii,  which  have  been  devoted  to 
the  testimony  of  the  representatives  of  the  railroad 
labor  organizations  that  are  asking  further  increases  in 
wages,  and  announced  that  it  would  have  a  week  of  execu- 
tive sessions  before  opening  its  permanent  headquarters  at 
Chicago  on  May  17,  where  it  will  receive  testimony  on 
behalf  of  the  railroad  companies  at  a  later  date.  Regarding 
the  questionnaires  proposed  by  tlie  railroad  conference  com- 
auittee  to  be  sent  out  for  the  purpose  of  gathering  statistical 
Liiformation,  bearing  on  the  case,  the  board  ruled  that  it 
-would  not  for  the  present  restrict  or  advise  as  to  the  charac- 
ter of  the  information  which  either  side  may  submit  nor  as 
lo  the  manner  in  which  they  may  determine  to  submit  data. 
The  railroad  committee  had  proposed  to  send  out  the  ques- 
tionnaires on  its  own  account  but  had  submitted  them  to  the 
board  for  its  approval  or  suggestions  and  the  lal)or  organi- 
zations had  oljjected  to  the  delay  they  said  would  be  in- 
volved in  compiling  the  information. 

The  concluding  testimony  before  the  board  was  presented 
by  Timothy  Healy,  president  of  the  International  Brother- 
hood of  Stationan,-  Firemen  and  Oilers;  B.  M.  Jewell, 
president  of  the  Railroad  Employees'  Department  of  the 
.American  Federation  of  Labor,  and  W.  J.  Lauck,  consulting 
economist  appearing  on  behalf  of  all  the  railroad  organi- 
zations. ]\lr.  Healy  devoted  most  of  his  statement  to  an 
attack  on  the  position  taken  by  Attorney  General  Palmer 
that  the  recent  strikes  have  been  caused  by  communistic 
acti-sTties  and  asserted  that  the  government  had  engaged 
in  a  propaganda  against  labor,  as  being  largely  responsible 
for  the  high  cost  of  living,  instead  of  taking  the  necessar\- 
.steps  to  prevent  profiteering.  Chainnan  Barton  felt  it  neces- 
sar\-  to  ask  the  witness  to  tone  down  his  reflections  on  the 
government. 

Mr.  Jewell  appeared  on  behalf  of  the  six  shop  craft 
unions  and  presented  to  the  board  the  original  demands 
which  were  presented  to  the  Railroad  .Administration  on 
January  7,  1919.  A  small  increase  was  granted  to  the 
shop  employees  in  August,  1919,  but  the  general  demands 
were  held  in  abeyance  and  Mr.  Jewell  asked  that  they  be 
allowed  by  the  board  retroactive  to  January  1,  1919,  witli 
the  addition  of  a  percentage  to  represent  the  increase  in 
the  cost  of  living  since  they  were  originally  presented.  Mr. 
Jewell  said  he  represented  425,000  employees  on  roads  that 
had  been  under  federal  control  and  he  asked  that  the  awards 
be  applied  to  all  roads.  Because  the  conference  committee 
declined  to  consider  a  demand  that  the  national  agreement 
and  wage  orders  of  the  Railroad  Admini.stration  be  confirmed 
for  the  future  the  entire  proposition  had  l)een  submitted  to 
the  individual  roads  and  the  results  will  be  certified  to  the 
board  when  reports  are  received.  The  original  wage  de- 
mand provided  for  a  minimum  rate  of  85  cents  per  hour 
for  first-class  mechanics,  60  cents  for  helpers  and  various 
differentials  above  these  amounts  for  special  classes  of  serv- 
ice and  for  foremen.  It  was  also  asked  that  the  rates  Ije 
incorporated   in  the  national  agreement. 

Mr.  Jewell  denied  the  contention  that  the  regularity  of 
employment  of  railroad  shop  employees  is  such  as  to  justify 
a  lower  rate  of  pay  than  is  paid  in  other  industries  and  he 
submitted  many  statistics  to  show  the  irregularity  of  rail- 
road employment.  Last  year,  he  said,  thousands  of  shop 
employees  had  been  laid  off  but  now  so  many  men  are  leav- 
ing the  ser>'ice  because  of  the  higher  wages  elsewhere  that 


tliose  who  are  left  are  generally  working  overtime,  and 
many  roads  are  having  work  done  l)y  contractors  who  pay 
as  high  as  90  cents  an  hour  for  work  done  by  regular  em- 
ployees at  72  cents.  He  said  the  average  rate  for  railroad 
mechanics  paid  by  the  Railroad  Administration  was  69.88 
cents  an  hour,  while  generally  speaking  the  pay  of  com- 
parable mechanics  in  other  industries  varies  from  $6.40  to 
$10  a  day  and  over. 

Mr.  Lauck,  who  as  a  witness  for  the  engineers  and  fire- 
men in  the  western  arbitration  case  a  few  years  ago  at- 
tracted some  attention  by  presenting  a  statistical  theory  that 
the  "productive  efficiency"  of  train  men  had  increased  faster 
than  their  rates  o-f  pay,  pursued  a  dift'erent  line  of  argu- 
ment on  this  occa,sion.  He  presented  elaborate  statistical 
exhil)its  entitled  "An  analysis  of  the  effect  of  increased 
wages  and  profits  upon  commodity  prices,"  to  show  that 
the  high  cost  of  living  is  entirely  due  to  profiteering  and 
that  increased  wages  to  labor  are  in  no  way  responsible  for 
increased  prices. 

Mr.  Lauck  submitted  several  thousand  typewritten  pages 
of  tabulations,  charts,  statements,  and  comparative  statistics 
to  show  that  the  wages  paid  to  labor  have  fallen  far  behind 
the  increase  in  the  cost  of  living  and  to  show  that  increased 
prices  have  redounded  to  the  benefit  of  caj>ital  with  no 
corresponding  compensatory  return  to  labor.  His  statement 
to  the  Labor  Board  was  concluded  with  the  sul>mission  of 
the  following  general  demands  in  the  name  of  the  railroad 
\Aorkers: 

"1.  Labor  in  general,  and  railroad  labor  in  particular, 
must  have  wage  increases  proportionate  to  advances  in  living 
costs. 

"2.  In  the  present  crisis,  and  for  all  time  to  come,  pro- 
ducers and  middlemen  must  1)e  restrained  from  advancing 
prices  in  excess  of  increases  in  labor  and  material  costs. 

■"3.  Producers  and  middlemen  must  refrain  from  in- 
cluding income  and  excess  profit  taxes  in  their  costs  and 
passing  them  on  to  the  consumer  with  an  added  profit. 

"4.  The  principle  of  a  living  wage  must  be  accepted 
and  established  in  order  that  normal  production  may  be  re- 
stored and  increased  i)roduction  hojied  for  in  all  fields  of 
industr}-."" 

Mr.  Lauck  also  presented  a  series  of  studies  of  the  cost 
of  maintaining  a  family  at  a  level  of  health  and  reasonable 
comfort  from  which  he  concluded  that  the  railroad  em- 
ployees should  have  a  minimum  wage  of  $2,500  a  year, 
because,  he  said,  even  if  a  man  has  no  family  he  should 
be  allowed  to  accumulate  a  .surplus  that  will  enable  him  to 
get  married. 

Placing  the  sum  of  $2,500  as  the  very  least  uy>on  which 
an  American  family  can  maintain  itself  in  even  decent  pov- 
erty under  existing  conditions,  Mr.  Lauck  submitted  to  the 
board  compilations  to  .show  that  only  2i/7  per  cent  of  the 
railroad  workers  arc  receiving  a  living  wage  today,  and 
he  asserted  that  this  small  percentage  is  composed  of  division 
officials,  general  mechanical  foremen,  other  .supervisory 
groups  and  road  passenger  engineers  and  motonnen. 

"Of  the  whole  army  of  wage  workers  in  the  transporta- 
tion industry  in  the  United  States  today,"  said  Mr.  Lauck, 
"44  per  cent  of  their  families  are  underfed,  69  per  cent 
are  underclotiied  and  61  per  cent  of  them  are  overcrowded 
or  inadequately  hou.sed.  On  the  basis  of  what  is  accei)ted 
as  the  most  accurate  estimate  of  a  bare  subsistence  level  of 
earnings,    which    is   $1,700   per   year,   88   per   cent   of   the 
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loiintrys  railway  workrr.s  arc  alli-iiipting  U)  maintain  tiiiir 
familic.-i  U-low  a  hare  !^ul)sisti.'nce  li-vd.  More  tliaii  000,000 
railway  i'in|)li>ytrs  do  not  earn,  in  a  normal  working?  year, 
$1,07.\  IkIow  wliiili  fiiiuri'  nearly  thrcc-<iuartcr.s  of  tiic 
I'aniilii'x  arc  iindcrnourislu'd  and  .>;c-vi'n -eighths  arc  under- 
clad. 

"Jlere  is  the  entire  tran.^jiortation  sy.steni  of  tlie  country, 
not  with  it.s  un.skilied  alone  l)elow  tlic  level  of  sulwi.stence, 
hut  with  .seven-eijjhths  of  its  entire  working  force  below  tills 
level,  and  a  large  proportion  actually  l)elow  the  starvation 
wage.  Whole  das.ses — the  largest  classes  in  the  railwa} 
service — must  face  the  prospect  of  seeing  their  families  with- 
out the  barest  necessities  of  physical  welll)eing,  while  onl\' 
a  small  proportion  can  look  forward  after  nearly  a  lifetime 
of  scr\-ice,  to  attaining  even  an  approximation  to  normal 
comforts. 

"These  statements  are  made  conservatively.  They  are 
made  on  the  i)asis  of  the  most  reliable  figures  in  existence  in 
the  world  today  on  the  effect  of  various  income  levels  on 
family  life,  namely,  the  studies  made  for  the  Russell  Sage 
Foundation  by  Dr.  Rol^crt  Coite  Chapin,  scruimlously  re- 
vised as  of  this  date. 

Says  $1,280.30  Is  Average  Pay 

"The  average  yearly  wage  paid  to  the  entire  number  of 
railroad  workers  in  the  United  States  today  is  $1,280.30  for 
a  normal  working  year  of  306  eight-hour  days,  allowing 
nothing  for  sickness,  emergency  or  irregularity  of  cmplo}- 
ment.  Compared  with  $1,700,  the  lowest  subsistence  wage 
budget  worthy  of  consideration,  and  $2,533,  the  bureau  of 
labor  statistics'  minimum  comfort  budget  for  Washington, 
D.  C,  this  average  alone  should  be  sufficient  to  compel  im- 
mediate relief  for  the  railroad  workers  of  the  country.  So 
great  is  the  issue  that  there  can  be  no  question  as  to  the 
practicability  of  paying  rates  which  will  make  possible  for 
2,000,000  families  a  standard  of  health  and  reasonable 
comfort.  Let  no  one  dare  to  say  that  it  would  be  a  good 
thing  if  it  were  only  possible.  No  such  'ifs'  are  permissible. 
A  living  wage  is  the  only  practicable  answer  to  the  present 
industrial  situation.  It  is  the  only  possible  answer  in  terms 
of  citizen.ship.  Any  other  answer  will  only  postpone  the 
settlement  until  conditions  render  a  real  solution  more  dif- 
ficult— if  not  forever  impossil>le." 

Later  the  board  announced  that  it  had  denied  a  hearing 


to  the  American  Train  Disjiatthers'  As.sociatioii  on  liie 
ground  tiiat  its  application  did  not  comply  with  tin-  j)ro- 
visions  of   tiie    law. 


Mr.  Hines  Retires  as  Director  General 

W.M.Ki.k  1).  Hi.NKs'  resignation  as  director  general  of 
railroads  becomes  effective  on  May  15,  and  he  is  to 
.sail  at  once  for  Kurope  to  act  as  arbitrator  in  determ- 
ining tile  ownership  of  a  number  of  vessels,  formerly  under 
tile  German  Hag,  which  were  given  up  \)y  the  terms  of  tlie 
peace  treaty.  The  President  was  asked  by  a  numl)er  of  inter- 
ested nations  to  appoint  an  arliitrator.  At  tlie  same  time  Mr. 
Hines  retires  from  tiie  railroad  business,  as  he  .severed  his 
cor])orate  relations  shortly  after  becoming  connected  with  the 
Railroad  Administration  in  1918  as  assistant  to  Director  Gen- 
eral Mc.\doo,  resigning  as  chairman  of  the  board  of  direc- 
tors of  the  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe. 

Mr.  Hines  gave  a  "valedictory"  address  JK'forc  the  Na- 
tional Press  Club  at  Washington  on  Tuesday  evening,  which 
is  published  elsewhere  in  this  issue. 

A  proclamation  from  the  W'hite  House  appointing  Max 
Thelen,  now  director  of  the  Division  of  Liquidation  Claims 
of  the  Railroad  Administration,  as  Mr.  Hines'  succes.sor,  is 
expected  before  the  end  of  the  week. 

Mr.  Hines  was  l)orn  February  2,  1870,  at  Russellville,  Ky. 
He  was  graduated  from  Ogdcn  College  in  1888  with  the 
degree  of  B.  S.  and  from  the  University  of  Virginia  in  1893 
with  the  degree  of  LL.  B.  He  entered  railway  service  in 
1893  as  assistant  attorney  of  the  Louisville  &  Nashville, 
which  position  he  held  until  1897,  when  he  was  appointed 
assistant  chief  attorney.  From  1900  to  1904  he  was  first 
vice-president  of  the  same  road,  and  from  1904  to  1906  he 
was  a  member  of  the  law  firm  of  Humphrey,  Hines  &  Hum- 
phrey at  Louisville.  In  1907  he  became  a  member  of  the 
law  firm  of  Cravath,  Henderson  &  deGersdorff.  In  1906 
he  was  appointed  general  counsel  of  the  Atchison,  Topeka 
&  Santa  Fe,  and  in  1908  became  chairman  of  the  executive 
committee  of  that  road  while  continuing  his  private  law 
practice,  and  he  was  later  elected  chairman  of  the  board  of 
directors  of  the  same  road.  In  connection  with  his  law  prac- 
tice Mr.  Hines  represented  numerous  important  clients  in 
litigation  before  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 


A  Scene  on  the  Transandine  Railway 


Recent  Developments  on  the  Railways  of  England 

Sir  Eric  Geddes  Gives  Some  Figures  on  Railway  Operation — 
Local  Strike — Shopmen's  Award 

By  Robert  E.  Thayer 

European  Editor  of  the  Railway  Age 


SIR  Eric  Geddes,  Minister  of  Transport,  replied  before 
the  House  of  Commons  some  time  ago  to  the  criticisms 
of  members  of  the  House  regarding  the  transport  situa- 
tion in  England. 

In  speaking  of  the  general  situation  he  reiterated  the 
statement  which  is  common  knowledge  that  the  railways 
had  been  called  upon  to  handle  a  very  hirge  amount  of 
traffic  which  before  the  war  was  handled  by  coastal  service 
and  even  at  the  present  time  this  service  had  not  picked 
up  its  pre-war  load.  The  railways  are  hauling  coal  from 
Northumberland  and  Durham  to  I>ondon,  an  almost  un- 
heard-of thing  before  the  war,  and  from  Wales  to  London 
in  quantities  that  were  almost  undreamed  of  before  the 
war.  He  said  that  the  country  must  remember  that  with 
the  government  guaranteed  dividends  to  the  railways  there 
existed  no  direct  incentive  to  economy  on  the  part  of  those 
operating  the  railways.  The  incentives  of  profit  and  the 
advancement  of  the  individual  were  required,  and  they  had 
not  operated  since  the  beginning  of  the  war.  There  was  the 
sense  of  devotion  to  duty,  and  the  management  and  staffs 
had  done  their  work  with  great  patriotism  and  zeal,  but  the 
other  incentives  were  wanting.  Besides  that,  there  were  no 
statistics.  When  the  Ministry'  of  Transport  came  into  ex- 
istence there  were  no  returns  or  records  showing  what  the 
railways  were  carrying,  owing  to  the  depletion  of  staffs.  The 
income  of  the  railways  was  £250,000,000,  and  the  outgoing 
was  £200,000,000.  It  was  decided  that  there  must  be  a 
proper  system  of  check  on  this  vast  expenditure.  The  rail- 
ways agreed  that  there  must  be  such  a  check.  That  check 
was  established.  The  accountants  of  the  ministry  sat  with 
the  accountants  of  the  railway  companies  in  checking  the 
expenditure.  That  was  a  side  of  the  activities  of  the  min- 
istry which  he  thought  few  members  of  the  House  had  re- 
alized. Ninety  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  the  Ministr}'  of  Trans- 
port was  justifiable  on  that  work  alone. 

Position  of  Railway  Traffic 

Dealing  with  the  railway  traffic  position,  Sir  Eric  took 
the  16  principal  railways,  proceeding  on  the  basis  that  if 
the  railways  reasonably  soon  attained  the  1913  basis  they 
were  not  doing  badly  in  the  way  of  recovery.  He  said  that 
on  June  30,  1919,  there  were  650,000  freight  cars  belonging 
to  the  railways  in  the  country,  a  deficiency  on  December, 
1913,  of  45,000.  In  December,  1919,  the  deficiency  was 
down  to  19,000,  and  it  was  still  going  down  very  fast.  To- 
day 40,125  freight  cars  were  on  order.  For  the  three  months 
ended  November  30,  880  freight  cars  were  produced  per 
month,  and  for  the  last  three  months  the  average  had  been 
1,668  a  month.  On  September  30,  1919,  42,000  freight  cars 
were  waiting  for  repair,  or  5.7  per  cent  of  the  total  stock. 
In  December  that  had  come  down  to  24,000  freight  cars 
awaiting  repair,  or  3.3  per  cent,  whereas  in  America  5.6  per 
cent  of  the  rolHng  stock  was  awaiting  repair.  On  June  30, 
1919,  there  were  17,700  locomotives  in  use  in  traffic.  That 
was  1,100  less  than  at  the  end  of  1913.  By  December,  1919, 
that  deficiency  had  come  down  to  293.  The  railways  were 
not  pushing  on  with  passenger  cars  as  fast  as  with  other 
things,  and  advisedly  so,  because  they  had  to  consider  essen- 
tials. In  1919,  notwithstanding  the  increase  in  fares,  pas- 
sengers who  bought  their  tickets  for  the  journey  were  156,- 
000,000  more  than  the  railways  had  ever  carried  in  any  year 


in  their  history,  and  in  addition  to  that  the  season  tickets 
went  up  by  50  per  cent,  which  was  estimated  at  another 
100,000,000  to  150,000,000.  Today  they  might  take  the 
carriage  of  passengers  as  nearly  300  millions  more  than  it 
was  in  the  boom  year. 

The  only  satisfactory  measure  of  what  a  railway  was  doing 
was  to  take  weight  with  distance,  Sir  Eric  continued,  but  he 
had  not  got  the  ton-mile  figures.  He  had,  however,  the  gross 
freight  receipts  for  1919  and  for  1913,  and  1919  was  not  a 
}ear  in  which  any  increase  of  freight  rates  had  been  made. 
Irrespective  of  .government  traffic  the  railways  earned 
£5,000,000  more  at  similar  rates  in  1919  than  in  1913. 
There  was  a  total  of  £21,000,000  of  services  performed  for 
the  government. 

The  actual  tonnage  carried  during  the  last  half  of  1919 
was  affected  very  much  by  the  railway  strike,  but  the  House 
might  take  it  that  it  was  1  per  cent  less  in  the  same  period 
of  1913.  But  it  was  carried  farther,  and  undoubtedly  much 
more  freight  was  earned.  That  was  not  a  favorable  figure, 
and  it  was  the  one  blot  on  the  statement.  It  was,  however, 
steadily  improving.  The  fourth  quarter  of  1919  showed  an 
increase  over  the  previous  quarter  of  10  per  cent  in  the  ton- 
nage carried,  and  there  was  much  more  work  done.  That 
day  he  had  received  the  returns  for  January  of  the  Great 
Northern,  Great  Western,  Lancashire  &  Yorkshire,  London 
&  North-Western,  and  the  Midland  Railways,  a  fairly  repre- 
sentative bunch,  and  they  showed  another  10  per  cent  on  top 
of  the  monthly  average  for  the  last  quarter  of  last  year.  The 
train  mileage  comparing  the  first  and  second  halves  of  last 
.year  was  4  per  cent  up.  Everything  was  going  up.  As  re- 
garded tonnage  carried  he  doubted  whether  they  were  not 
today  on  top  of  the  1913  tonnage.  That  was  the  chaos  and 
muddle  of  which  the  railways  were  accused. 

Of  course,  the  ports  were  congested.  The  ports  had  the 
aftermath  of  the  war  to  face.  Coastal  shipping  was  noto- 
riously not  pulling  its  load,  and  was  being  used  for  wrong 
purposes.  The  ports  of  London  and  Liverpool  were  usually 
thrown  up  as  showing  the  chaotic  conditions  and  breakdown 
of  the  railways.  Liverpool  always  exported  less  than  she 
imported.  It  never  made  its  own  empties;  it  always  had 
empties  sent  to  it  on  balance.  The  traffic  forwarded  from 
Liverpool — mainly  dock  traffic — was  26  per  cent  higher  for 
the  whole  of  1919  than  for  1913,  and  1919  had  a  lean  be- 
ginning and  a  fat  end,  and  the  fat  end  was  going  on.  Lon- 
don was  a  far  more  difficult  place  to  work  because  of  the 
congestion,  but  it  showed  an  increase  of  5  per  cent  on  1913, 
the  boom  year.  There  were  600  freight  cars  a  day  more  out 
of  Liverpool,  and  80  freight  cars  a  day  more  out  of  London. 
There  never  would  be  a  country  in  which  they  would  not  be 
able  to  find  actual  complaints  against  the  railways.  That 
was  part  of  the  reason  why  the  railways  were  there.  But 
generalizing,  taking  the  whole  figures  comparing  what  the 
railways  were  doing  today  with  what  they  did  in  1913,  he 
contended  they  were  doing  their  share  in  the  reconstruction 
of  this  country  in  a  way  that  deserved  credit  and  not  blame. 
He  asked  the  house  to  give  the  credit  to  the  railway  managers 
and  the  railwaymen. 

A  dangerous  situation  threatening  the  stoppage  of  the 
Lancashire  &  Yorkshire  railway  was  cleared  up  at  a  confer- 
ence between  Arthur  Watson,  general  manager  of  the  Lanca- 
shire &  Yorkshire;  Ashton  Davies,  the  general  superintendent 
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of  tht  hill',  .iiul  Air.  Al)raliam,  president;  Mr.  ("ramp,  general 
soiret  ir\  ;  and  other  roijresenfativcs  of  tlie  National  Union  of 
Railwaynien.  Tlie  cause  of  tlie  strike  wa.s  the  su.-^pension 
of  a  driver  for  refusing  to  do  additional  work  on  lii>  return 
from  liis  regular  trip.  In  tlie  background  was  tlie  (juestion 
of  tlic  "control"  .-system,  wliicii  has  been  established  with  the 
object  of  securing  the  most  effective  use  both  of  engines  and 
men.  There  is  reason  to  l)elieve  tliat  the  protest  of  the  driver 
was  not  the  irresponsible  act  of  an  individual,  but  a  delib- 
erate measure  to  review  the  working  of  the  "control."  When 
the  driver  declined  to  drive  a  particular  train  he  had  already 
worked  seven  iiours  five  minutes,  and  the  additional  duty 
would  have  lengthened  his  working  day  to  nine  hours  50 
minutes.  The  man  he  refused  to  relieve  had  to  work  twelve 
hours  and  a  iialf.  A  protest  against  the  suspension  of  this 
driver  was  made  i)y  the  Wakefield  branch,  and  the  case  was 
reviewed  by  the  management,  who  decided  that  there  was  no 
reason  to  alter  its  first  decision,  and  that  the  suspension  must 
stand. 

J.  H.  Thomas,  general  secretary  of  the  National  Union 
of  railwaymen,  stated  that  the  union  was  behind  the  strikers, 
and  would  see  them  through.  A  conference  was  arranged 
and  the  terms  of  the  settlement  are  as  follows: 

1.  The  record  against  the  driver  is  to  be  expunged  on  his  giving  an  as- 
surance to  his  shed  foreman  that  the  action  he  took  was  not  in  defiance 
of   the   discipline. 

2.  The  representatives  of  the  union  agreed  that  trainmen  should  continue 
to  jdve  cfTcct  to  the  instruction  of  the  management  through  their  "control," 
and  that  they  should  do  all  thtv  possibly  could  to  co-operate  with  the  man- 
agement in  dealing  with  the  large  amount  of  traffic. 

3.  Having  in  view  the  desirability  of  securing  smooth  and  efficient  work- 
ing through  the  control  system,  a  committee  of  representatives  of  the  com- 
pany and  of  the  men   will  be  set   up   forihwith. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  men  at  Wakefield  on  March  25,  it  was 
agreed  to  accept  tiie  agreement  and  return  to  work  at  once. 

Railway    Shopmen's    Award 

An  award  was  issued  on  Marcli  24  by  the  Industrial  Court 
on  the  application  made  in  f'ebruary  of  the  National  Union 
of  Railwaymen  for  an  advance  of  15  shillings  ($3.60)  a 
week  for  all  men  and  women  in  railway  shops,  and  seven 
shillings  six  pence  ($1.80)  a  week  for  boys  and  girls,  such 
to  include  all  those  employed  in  electric  generating  stations 
on  railways  in  tlie  United  Kingdom.  The  claim  was  based 
on  the  cost  of  living,  but  the  court  found  that  the  increase 
in  the  cost  of  living  has  not  been  so  considerable  as  to 
justify  any  further  advance  on  that  ground  alone. 

The  award  states:  "The  court,  after  careful  considera- 
tion, have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  there  shall  be  a  gen- 
eral alteration  in  wages  by  an  advance  in  the  time  or  day 
rates  of  6s.  per  full  ordinar}-  week,  or  Id.  and  }4d.  per 
hour  according  to  the  custom  of  payment  in  the  various 
workshops,  and  of  15  per  cent  on  present  list  or  net  piece- 
work prices.  The  advance  in  the  time  or  day  rates  shall 
apply  to  male  workers  of  21  years  of  age  and  over  other 
than  apprentices,  and  the  advance  on  piece-work  prices  shall 
apply  to  all  male  piece-workers  irrespective  of  age.  The 
advances  shall  take  effect  as  follows: — 3s.  per  week,  or  ^d. 
(three  farthings)  per  hour,  or  lYi  per  cent,  as  the  case  may 
be,  as  from  the  beginning  of  the  pay  period  immediately 
following  March  31,  1920,  and  similar  advances  as  from 
the  beginning  of  the  pay  period  immediately  following 
May  31. 

"The  advances  granted  are  to  be  taken  into  account  in 
the  calculation  of  payment  for  overtime  and  night  duty,  and 
for  work  on  Sundays  and  holidays,  and  such  allowances  as 
are  computed  on  basis  rates,  and  will  form  part  of  the  total 
earnings  of  time  and  piece  workers,  upon  which  the  bonuses 
of  12J^  per  cent  and  7J^  per  cent,  respectively,  are  to  be 
calculated.  The  advance  to  time-workers  is  to  be  regarded 
as  being  in  addition  to  present  time  rates  and  shall  be  taken 
into  account  for  the  purpose  of  fixing  new  piece-work  prices, 
or  calculating  bonus  earnings." 


The  court  will  deal  with  the  case  of  men  in  llic  generat- 
ing stations  in  a  suj)plementary  decision. 


Mark  W.   Potter  Appointed  to  I.  C.  C. 

THE  I'KESIUKN  r  on  May  6  sent  to  tlie  Senate  a  nomina- 
tion for  the  apiKjintmenl  to  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  of  Mark  Win.'-low  I'otter,  a  member  of 
the  law  finn  of  Hornljlower,  Miller,  Garrison  &  I'otter  of 
New  York,  and  president  of  the  Carolina,  Clinchfield  & 
Ohio.  Mr.  Totter  was  born  on  January  9,  1866,  at  Kane- 
ville,  111.,  and  was  educated  at  the  high  school  at  Aurora, 
111.,  and  at  New  York  University  Law  School.  For  the 
past  IS  years  he  has  been  interested  in  the  development  of 
the  natural  resources  of  the  Appahuliian  Highlands,  em- 
l)rarintr  mountainous   sections   of   Kentucky,   \'irginia.   Ten- 


M.  W.  Potter 

nes.'^ee  and  North  Carolina  and  in  connection  with  this  he 
became  interested  in  the  Carolina,  Clinchfield  &  Ohio,  of 
which  he  became  counsel  in  1905.  In  1907  he  was  elected 
chairman  of  the  board  and  in  February,  1911,  he  was  also 
elected  president.  Mr.  Potter  took  an  active  part  in  the 
negotiations  for  the  financing  of  the  standard  equipment 
ordered  by  the  Railroad  Administration. 

The  appointment  of  Mr.  Potter,  together  with  the  recent 
appointments  of  Henry  Jones  Ford  and  James  Duncan,  if 
confirmed  by  the  Senate,  will  complete  the  membership  of  the 
commission,  which  was  increased  to  11  by  the  recent  trans- 
portation law. 

Confirmation  of  the  three  appointments  to  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  was  discussed  at  a  meeting  of  the 
Senate  committee  on  interstate  commerce  on  Wednesday, 
liut  no  action  was  taken  and  it  is  strongly  rumored  around 
the  Capitol  that  these  appointments,  together  with  several 
others  recently  made  by  President  ^^^ilson,  may  be  held  up 
for  the  rest  of  the  present  session  of  Congress,  which  is  ex- 
pected to  adjourn  about  June  5,  which  would  mean  that  they 
would   go  over  until  November  or  December. 
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1919  Rail  Production 

Lowest  in  Five  Years 

THE  PRODUCTION  OF  RAILS  in  the  United  States  in  1919 
was  the  lowest  since  1914.  According  to  the  statistics 
issued  by  the  American  Iron  &  Steel  Institute  the  num- 
ber of  gross  tons  of  rails  rolled  last  year  was  2,20,5,843  as 
compared  with  1,945.095  tons  for  1914,  2,944,161  for  1917, 
and  3,636,031  for  1910.  The  table  1k;1ow  shows  a  compari- 
son of  the  rail  production  last  year  (by  processes)  with  those 
of  a  number  of  years  previous.  One  point  of  interest  to  be 
noted  is  that  while  rail  production  gradually  increased  dur- 
ing the  European  war,  it  fell  off  suddenly  during  the  period 
of  government  control.  Another  fact  of  interest  in  this  table 
is  the  small  rolling  of  Bessemer  rail  in  1919,  214,121  tons 
or  9.71  per  cent  of  the  total,  as  compared  with  19.45  y.cr 
cent  of  the  production  in   1918. 


pRODuciiox   OF  Rails  by   Processes,   in  Gross  Ton 


Years  Open-hearth 

1904  145,883 

1903  183.264 

1906  186,413 

1907  252,704 

1908  371,791 

1909  1,256,674 

1910  1,751,359 

1911  1,676,923 

1912  2,105,144 

1913  2,527,710 

1914  1,525,851 

1915  1,775.168 

1916  2,269,600 

1917  2,292,197 

1918  1,943.443 

1919  1,893,230 


Bessemer 

2,137,957 

3,192,347 

3,791,439 

3,380,025 

1,349,153 

1,767,171 

1,884,442 

1,053,4.'{0 

1,099,926 

817,391 

323,897 

326,932 

440,092 

533,323 

494.193 

214,121 


ReroUed*     Electric 


91,751 
119,390 
155,043 

95,169 
102,083 
144,826 
118,639 
101,256 

96.422 


462 
3,455 
2,436 

178 


Iron 
871 


923 
71 


230 
234 


50 


Total 
2,284,711 
3,375,929 
3,977,887 
3,633,654 
1.921,015 
3,023,845 
3,636,031 
2,822,790 
3,327,915 
3,502,780 
1,945,095 
2,204,203 
2,854,518 
2,944,161 
2,540,892 
2.203,843 


*Rerolle(i  from  old  steel  rails.  Included  with  Bessemer  and  open-hcartli 
steel  rails  from    1904   to    1910   inclusive. 

tSmall  tonnages  rolled  in  1909  and  1910  but  included  with  Bessemer  ami 
open-hearth    rails    for   these   years. 

The  total  production  of  rails  as  given  above  includes,  in 
addition  to  new  rails  rolled,  rails  rerolled  from  defective  rails 
and  from  old  rails.  The  total  of  renewed  or  rerolled  rails  so 
included  is  given  in  gross  tons  below. 

FroductI'-x   of   Renewed  and   Rerolled  Rails,   1911-1919 
Rerolled  from  new 
seconds,  new  defective  rails,  etc. 


Year.*; 

1911 
1912 
1913 
1914 
1915 
1916 
1917 
1918 
1919 


Openhearth    Bessemer 


2,631 
13,140 
13,052 
13,538 
6,477 
1,711 
1,825 
13,296 
1.933 


19,379 

29,446 

30,741 

13,234 

2,652 

2,149 

7,182 

19,462 

5,766 


Total 

22,010 

42,586 

43,793 

26,772 

9,129 

3,860 

9,007 

32,758 

7,699 


Rolled  from 
old  rails 

91,751 
119,390 
155,043 

95,169 
102,083 
144,826 
118,639 
101,256 

96,422 


Total 
rerolled 
113,761 
161,976 
198,836 
121,941 
111,212 
148,686 
127,646 
134.014 
104.121 


The  ne.xt  table  shows  the  production  of  rails  by  weight 
per  yard  which  records  a  further  falling  off  of  the  produc- 
tion of  rail  weighing  100  lb.  per  yard  or  over.  The  1919 
rolling  was  478,892  tons,  whereas  the  maximum  figure  ob- 
tained in  1916  was  766,851  tons.  There  was  some  recovery 
in  the  case  of  rail  weighing  85  lb.  and  less  than  100  lb., 
but  the  total  of  965,571  tons  for  1919  is  still  considerably 
under  the  1,225,341  tons  of  1916. 


Prodi 


>.v   OF   Rails  by   Weight   Per   Yard,    1902-1919 


Under  45 
Years  pounds 

1902     261,887 

1903     221,262 

1904     291,883 


1905 
1906 
1907 
1908 
1909 


28,252 
284,612 
295.838 
1S3.S69 
255,726 


1910     260,700 


1911 
1912 
1913 
1914 
1915 
1916 


21 


758 
:48,672 
70.405 
38.423 
54.101 
95.533 


1917  ♦308,238 

1918  *393,124 

1919  *263,S03 


45  and  less 
than  85 
2,040,884 
1,603,088 
1,320,677 
1,601,624 
1,749,650 
1,569,983 
687.632 
1.024,856 
1,275.339 
1,067,696 
1.118.392 
t967.313 
t309.865 
t518,291 
1 566.791 
t882.673 
t665.I65 
t493.577 


85  and 
less  than  100 
64; 
1,168 
672 
1,546 
1,943 
1,767 
1,049, 
1,743 
2,099 
1,536 
1.960 
2.263 
868.104 
742,816 
1,225,341 
989,704 
888,141 
965.571 


100  pounds 
and  over 

,162 

1,127 
151 

,033 

,623 

,831 

,514 

,263 

,983 

,336 

,631 

,062 

528,703 
688,995 
766,851 
763,526 
592,462 
478.892 


Total 
Gross  tons 
2.947,933 
2,992,477 
2,284,711 
3,375,929 
3,977,887 
3,633,654 
1,921,015 
3,023,845 
3,636,031 
2,822,790 
3,327.915 
3.502,780 
1,945.095 
2,204,203 
2,854,518 
2,944,161 
2,540,892 
2,203.843 


'Includes    rails    under    50    pourds. 
tincludes  50  pounds  and  less  than  85   pc 


New  York  -  Philadelphia 

Motor  Truck  Service 

THE  AiiERicAN  Motor  Freight  Corporation,  in  busi- 
ness a  little  over  two  years,  now  operates  18  five-ton 
trucks  daily,  except  Sunday,  between  New  York  and 
Philadelphia  (about  90  miles)  and  moves  80  tons  of  mer- 
chandise a  day.  From  a  descriptive  notice  issued  by  the  Na- 
tional Automobile  Chamber  of  Commerce  (New  York)  we 
take  the  following  notes  concerning  this  corporation's  lousi- 
ness. 

The  corporation,  capitalized  at  $10,000,  is  incorporated 
under  the  laws  of  the  state  of  Pennsylvania.  It  was  organ- 
ized by  two  truckmen,  who  pooled  their  equipment  and  in- 
terests. Five  truckmen  now  comprise  the  corporation  and 
hold  the  entire  stock  issue.  The  equipment  used  by  the 
corporation  belongs  to  the  individual  stockholders  and  is 
under  contract  with  the  corporation.  Each  truckman  is 
paid  a  flat  rate  for  each  round  trip.  When  new  equipment 
is  found  necessary,  each  truckman  member  makes  a  per- 
sonal purchase  and  at  present  each  of  three  stockholders 
owns  four  trucks  while  two  own  five  each. 

The  corporation  operates  but  one  line — New  York  to 
Philadelphia.  The  trucks  do  no  way  business  •  except  at 
Newark.  Shipments  are  collected  and  delivered  by  service 
cars,  which  act  as  feeders  to  the  large  trucks.  Through 
trucks  travel  at  night  via  the  Lincoln  Highway,  arriving  at 
the  depot  in  the  morning.  They  are  reloaded  in  the  after- 
noon and  that  night  return  to  their  point  of  origin.  At 
present  the  corporation  has  nine  trucks  traveling  each  way 
each  night.  Four  trucks  are  held  in  reserve  for  repair  and 
emergency  work.  At  80  tons  a  day  and  an  average  rate  of 
$1.00  per  100  lb.  the  gross  annual  revenue  is  about  $250,000. 
In  a  period  of  less  than  two  years  the  corporation  has  been 
able  to  reduce  its  rates  36  per  cent  while  railway  express 
rates  have  increased  28  per  cent.  The  minimum  truck  rate 
is  now  80  cents  per  100  lb,,  while  the  railway  express  rate 
is  $1.15.  The  first-class  freight  rate  is  33  cents;  adding 
carting  charges,  at  points  of  origin  and  deliver)',  say  15 
cents,  would  amount  to  30  cents,  thus  bringing  the  freight 
cost  up  to  63  cents. 

Merchandise  shipped  from  either  terminal  depot  is  deliv- 
ered to  the  consignee  the  following  day.  Railway  express 
shipments  now  take  at  least  two  days  and  sometimes  a  week. 
Less-than-carlot  freight  takes  a  minimum  of  three  days  and 
frequently  as  long  as  twenty-one  days  to  cover  the  same 
distance.  During  two  recent  heavy  snowstorms,  the  trucks 
were  unable  to  travel  for  three  days;  before  and  since  then 
the  service  has  been  uninterrupted. 

About  fifty  per  cent  of  the  goods  hauled  consists  of  fresh 
beef,  chemicals,  cloth  and  paints.  The  Victor  Talking  Ma- 
chine Company  sends  all  its  phonographs  and  records  from 
Camden,  N.  J.,  to  New  York  City  by  this  line.  A  large 
paint  concern  sends  all  its  shipments  to  Philadelphia  by 
motor  truck,  finding  that  instead  of  using  heavy,  expensive 
wooden  containers  they  can  use  fiber  containers,  lighter  and 
less  expensive.  The  cost  of  hauling  to  and  from  the  rail- 
road at  points  of  origin  and  deliver}',  the  difference  in  cost 
of  material  and  labor  between  wooden  and  fiber  containers, 
and  the  more  expeditious  service  make  the  trucks  the  cheaper. 
When  first  organized  the  corporation  found  it  necessary 
to  employ  a  number  of  business  solicitors  for  it  had  great 
difficulty  in  securing  enough  merchandise  for  solid  loads. 
Now  it  has  more  business  than  it  can  handle  with  its  22 
trucks;  eight  more  have  been  ordered.  The  corporation's 
depot  in  New  York  measures  8,500  sq.  ft.  and  that  in  Phila- 
delphia  50,000   sq.    ft. 

Among  the  advantages  that  decide  shippers  in  favor  of 
motor  transportation  are: 

Closed  vans,  which  are  locked  while  the  truck  is  in  tran- 
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sit.  Kailroail  t'rt'i.nlit  cars,  wliili-  lyinj;  in  y;ircls  awaitin)^ 
uiiloailing  arc  more  or  less  unguardeil.  Men  hand  i.-^c  lon- 
sijiiu'il  to  a  certain  point  is  placed  on  a  truck  hound  for  that 
]>oint,  .so  that  the  shipment  cannot  l)e  misdirected  or  sent 
to  a  foreign  point.  A  misdirected  sliii)ment  means  a  delayed 
shipment.  Perishable  merchandise  rapidly  loses  much  of 
its  market  value;  rapid  delivery  is  a  very  imiKjrtant  factor. 


Railroad  Employees  and  Their 

Compensation  for  January 

Washington,   D.  C. 

THE  KAii.k(UL)  .^DMiNisiK.\TiON  has  compilcd  a  table 
showing  the  numl)er  of  hours  and  days  worked  by  rail- 
road employees  and  their  compensation  for  the  month 
of  January,  1920,  which  gives  an  indication  of  the  wage 
scale  as  it  stood  at  the  end  of  federal  control,  although  the 


figures  re|)resent  tiie  ruruiui^s  of  tile  (in]il()yees  during  the 
month  rather  than  the  rates  of  pay  and  are,  therefore,  af- 
i'ected  l)y  the  conditions  that  prevailed  during  that  month. 

The  statement  shows  a  larger  number  of  em|)loyees, 
1,95,5,571,  than  has  Ijeen  shown  in  any  previous  compilations 
issued  by  the  Railroad  Administration.  For  January,  1919, 
tiie  total  was  1,871,0.55.  The  volume  of  traffic  was  greater 
this  January  than  last.  A  previous  statement  pul)lishcd 
i)y  the  Railroad  Administration  gave  the  numljer  for  Decem- 
l)cr,  1917,  as  1,70.5,748  and  for  July,  1919,  as  1,894,287. 
The  incrca.se  from  December,  1917,  to  January,  1920,  there- 
fore, is  249,82.5. 

The  number  of  hours  worked  and  the  numljer  of  days 
worked   also  show   increases. 

The  total  payroll  for  January  was  $258,290,393.  This 
was  for  232,014  miles.  This  is  also  larger  than  has  been 
shown  in  any  previously  pul)lished  statement.  The  total 
compensation  for  December,  1917,  was  $153,039,988.     For 


)  and  2 

3  and  4 

5  and  6 
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EMPLOYEES     AND    THEIR     COMPENS.VTION 
>jTn  01-  January,  1920,  Compared  with  Same  Month  of  I'revioi'.s  Year 
Number 


of  employees 


Hour! 


rked 


Compensation  1920 


This 
year 

7,534 


Class  of  employee 

General   officers      ...    

Division   officers    ,12'  9 . 

Clerks    228.164 

Messengers   and   attendants 10,620 

Assistant  engineers  and  draftsmen 10,024 

M      \V.    &    S.    foremen    (excluding    Nos.     10 

and  26)    8-048 

Section    foremen    '  n^ 

General    foremen — M.    E.   department 1,806 

Gan?  and   other  foreman — M.   E.   department  25.019 

Machinists    5'''^$o 

Holler    ML-ikcrs    20,172 

Blacksmiths    10.'07 

Masons   and   bricklayers 1,064 

Structural   iron   workers 564 

Carpenters    ,  ,'i?„ 

Painters    and    upholsterers 12,079 

Electricians    'f  •?  J? 

Air-brakemen    ^c'icn 

Car  inspectors    .  .    25,750 

Car  repairers   89,712 

Other   skilled   laborers 58,931 

Mechanics'    helpers    and    apprentices 128,296 

Section  men    250,003 

Other  unskilled  laborers 120,717 

Foremen    of    construction    gangs    and    work 

trains    1,542 


vork 


20,138 

1,269 

847 

489 

5,809 

21,550 

8,015 
3,711 


Other   men   in   construction   gangs   and 

trains    

Traveling  agents  and  solicitors 

Employees  in   outside   agencies 

Other  traffic  employees 

Train   despatchers   and    directors    

Telegraphers,  telephoners  and  block  operators 
Telegraphers    and    telephoners    operating    in- 

terlockers     

I  evermen    (non-telegraphers)    

Telegraphers — clerks     n 'icS 

Agent — telegraphers     '    •'', 

Station    agents    (non-telegraphers) 13,774 

Station  masters  and  assistants 656 

Station    service    emplovecs     (except    Nos.     5, 

6.  37.  38,  39,  40,  and  66) 118,587 

Yardmasters    ; 1'52l 

Yardmasters'   assistants    (not    yard   clerks)...  3,468 

Yard  engineers  and   motorinen 22.093 

Yard  firemen  and  helpers "^'^5? 

Yard  conductors   (or  foremen) 21,663 

Yard  brakemen   (switchmen  or  helpers) 54,209 

Yard    switch    tenders 6.328 

Other  yard   employees ''•'^1 

Hostlers     B',   , 

Enginehouse-men     76,711 

Road   freight  engineers  and  motormen 33,635 

Road  freight  firemen  and  helpers 35,924 

Road    freight    conductors 27,736 

Road  freight  brakemen   and  flagmen 67,737 

Road   passenger    engineers  and   motormen...  12,651 

Road  passenger  firemen  and  helpers 12,335 

Road    passenger    conductors 10,516 

Road    passenger    baggagemen 5.522 

Road  passenger  brakemen  and  flagmen 15,354 

Other  road  train  employees 3,691 

Crossing  flagmen   and   gatemen .  .    22,741 

Drawbridge    operators    1,550 

Floating    equipment    employees 9,324 

Express  service   employees ^'  • 

Policemen    and    watchmen 11,771 

Other    transportation    employees 5,833 

All  other  employees 1 9,684 


Last 
year 

7,177 

12,208 

215,885 

9.893 
10,817 

8,043 

40,513 

1,735 

21,879 

55,213 

17,304 

9,910 

1,285 

758 

56,423 

11,000 

12,820 

7,074 

24,896 

82,570 

57,787 

109,748 

254.306 

125,797 

2,209 

30.987 

1,181 

927 

442 

5,501 

21,638 

7,880 
4,086 
11,520 
19,204 
14,349 
618 

102.835 

4,069 

3,481 

20,137 

20,646 

19,891 

51.803 

5,570 

4,789 

10,119 

72,813 

32,621 

34,978 

25,720 

63,888 

11,943 

11.725 

10,031 

5,213 

14.219 

3,470 

21,692 

1,516 

7,860 


This 
year 


Last 
year 


49,217,047       48.296,142 


15,064,548 

4,664,925 

2,287,786 

1,207,037 

113,574 

10.720,783 
2,453,707 


12,732,455 
4,131,705 
2,071,142 
252,710 
114,019 
11,961.688 
2.253,240 


1,838,944 
6,260,066 
18,808,257 
13,052,074 
28,560,927 
52,807,378 
25,995.728 

354.270 

4.632,479 


1,600,470 
6.347,785 
18,353,187 
13,194,075 
24,999,820 
57,900,647 
29.841,224 

494,505 

6,581,133 


1,348,066 
5,135,728 

1,918.757 

890,370 

2,891,537 

4,722,294 


1,346,879 
5,192,710 

1,855,840 

997,197 

2.825,747 

5.099,312 


34,078 
21,482 
12,880 


397.418 
19,579 


121.766 
103,656 


5.671.853 
5.659,336 
5,444.330 

13,045,695 
1,522,916 
1,215,134 
3,024,521 

19,523,093 
8,865,881 
8,946,416 
7,578.646 

18,023,540 
2.785,793 
2.671,047 
2,463.415 
1.330.108 
3.475.861 
862.001 


4.946,452 
4,944,829 
4.799.080 

11,795,650 
1,519,439 
1,217,660 
3,215.953 

21,931,479 
7,906,751 
7.986,382 
6,636,551 

15,967,390 
2,695,654 
2,601.296 
2,329,838 
1.270,023 
3.245,673 
831,211 


32,148 
34.496 
11.777 


427,634 
18.415 


122,990 
104,122 


2,450,297  2,241,233 


10,855 
5,449 
18,119 


577,942 
46,010 


357,649 
164.752 
561.012 


675.548 
45,825 


330,165 
162.000 
532.977 


211,595 

1,899,240 

226.963 

123.431 

84.927 

1,343,664 

2,903,740 

1,120,311 
472,169 
1,609,623 
2,753,932 
1,999,856 
104,866 

11.434,144 

974,907 

735,388 

4,325,302 

3,186.985 

3,764.583 

8.455.391 

780,948 

497,918 

1,728,821 

8,^94.047 

8,756,161 

6,490,723 

6,157.946 

11,285.071 

3,298,216 

2,345,032 

2,392,411 

902.931 

2.323,307 

464,326 

1,791,671 

150,898 

1,374,774 


.997 
.565 

.584 
.530 
.557 
.583 


.763 
.563 
.691 
.648 
.513 
.410 
.572 
.435 
.988 
.726 
.813 
.626 
1.184 
.878 
.971 
.679 
.668 
.539 


6.66 
5.75 
6.59 


5.03 
5.36 


8,01 
7.09 


1,424.804 

637.735 

1.694,243 


2.64 
3.28 


3.98 
3.87 
3.02 


gg     Totals     1,953,571     1,871,035     396,160,415     391,421,727     6,209,968     6,057.372     258.290.393  .571         5.1S 

Count  of  employees  taken  as  of   Tanuary   16,   1920,  and  January   16.   1919.  in  accordance  with  I.  C.  C  rules.                        ,    ,    ■        ■  j    ^      v 

Average    per    day    and    per    hour    shown    opposite    Class    69,    "Totals,"    are    for    those    classes    only    whose    time    is    reported    by    days  and    by    hours, 

liack  pay  aid  houis  or  days  relating  to  back  pay  eliminated  from  January,    1920,  figures. 
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January,  1919,  it  was  $230,140,935,  and  for  July,  1919, 
it  was  $226,140,935. 

The  average  compensation  per  hour  for  employees  whose 
time  is  reported  on  an  hourly  basis,  in  January,  1920,  was 
$.571  and  the  average  compensation  per  day  for  those  re- 
ported on  a  daily  basis  was  $5.15.  For  December,  1917, 
the  average  hourly  compensation  was  $.342  and  for  July, 
1919,  it  was  $.532.  For  December,  1917,  the  average  daily 
compensation  was  $3.52,  and  for  the  month  of  July,  1919,  it 
was  $4.93. 

Dividing  the  total  compensation  paid  by  the  number  of 
employees  gives  an  average  monthly  compensation  of  $132.25, 
which  compares  with  $119.38  for  July,  1919,  $89.83  for 
December,  1917,  and  $83.64  for  the  calendar  year  1917. 


Increase  in  Rates  on  French  Railroads 

By  Francis  Jaques 

Paki>.    1-'hame. 

ON  February  23,  new  rates  were  put  into  effect  on  all 
French  railroads,  increasing  the  old  tariffs  by  a  large 
margin.  This  radical  measure  was  not  adopted  with- 
out serious  and  mature  consideration,  and  only  after  long 
discussions  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  and  Senate,  during 
which  numerous  amendments  to  the  law  proposed  by  the 
new  Minister  of  Public  Works,  M.  Le  Trocque,  were  voted 
down. 

Passenger  Fares 

For  the  passenger  traffic,  the  increase  in  fares  amounts  to 
45  per  cent  on  third-class,  50  per  cent  on  second-class,  and 
55  per  cent  on  first-class  tickets.  This  increase  in  fares  is 
added,  however,  by  taking  as  a  basis  for  the  calculation  the 
old  tariffs  before  the  25  per  cent  tax,  put  into  effect  on  April 
15,  1918,  to  replace  the  fomier  tax  of  12  per  cent,  and  be- 
fore the  increase  of  25  per  cent  made  in  the  rates  in  March, 
1918.  To  obtain  the  new  price  of  a  ticket  today  the  fol- 
lowing method  is  employed: 

1.  The  25  per  cent  tax  is  deducted  from  the  existing 
price  of  a  ticket. 

2.  The  25  per  cent  increase  is  then  deducted  from  the 
sum  thus  obtained. 

3.  According  to  the  class,  45,  50  or  55  per  cent  of  the 
resulting  sum  is  then  added  to  the  existing  price  of  the 
ticket. 

A  concrete  example  will  explain  very  clearly  this  calcu- 
lation, which  at  first  reading  may  appear  somewhat  compli- 
cated. Take  a  second-class  ticket,  for  instance,  costing  1 
franc  on  February  22.  First  the  25  per  cent  tax  is  deducted, 
leaving  80  centimes.  Secondly,  the  previous  increase  of  25 
per  cent  is  deducted  from  this  sum,  leaving  64  centimes. 
Thirdly,  50  per  cent  of  the  64  centimes,  being  the  percentage 
for  second-class  tickets,  is  added  to  1  franc,  the  price  of  the 
ticket  of  February  22.  We  thus  obtain  32  centimes  plus 
1  franc,  making  1.32  francs,  the  new  cost  of  the  ticket. 

On  certain  suburban  lines  of  the  State  and  Est  Railroads, 
wheie  there  are  only  first  and  second-class  cars,  the  50  per 
cent  increase  provided  for  second-class  tickets  is  applied  to 
first-class,  and  the  .45  per  cent  increase,  usually  used  for 
third-class,  is  applied  to  second-class  tickets. 

In  order  to  avoid  the  complicated  calculations  which 
would  be  necessary  to  determine  the  new  price  of  tickets  by 
carrying  out  the  provisions  of  the  law  as  above  indicated, 
the  railroads  have  adopted  coefficients  to  be  used  which  give 
the  new  prices  much  more  rapidly  and  sufficiently  accu- 
rately. The  figures  employed  for  these  coefficients  are  the 
following:  1.288  for  third-class  tickets,  1.32  for  second-class 
tickets,  and  1.352  for  first-class  tickets. 

The  increase  in  rates  on  return  trip  tickets  is  calculated 
in  exactly  the  same  way,  employing  the  same  coefficients. 


Exceptions  to  the  Increase  of  Rates. — In  putting  into  ef- 
fect the  new  tariffs,  it  was  found  necessary  to  make  certain 
exceptions.  For  instance,  people  who  held  season  tick- 
ets on  February  22  were  allowed  to  use  them  until  their 
time  was  up,  even  in  cases  where  the  payments  are 
made  on  the  instalment  plan  and  have  not  been  entirely 
completed. 

Commercial  travelers  will  also  escape  the  new  tax.  The 
companies  are  going  to  give  certain  privileges  to  working 
people  living  in  the  suburbs  of  all  the  big  cities,  who  earn 
less  than  6,000  francs  a  year,  or  less  than  8,000  where  they 
have  a  family  to  support,  and  paying  an  annual  rental  less 
than  1,000  francs  in  the  first  case  and  1,600  francs  in  the 
second  case. 

Freight  Rates 

All  freight  rates  were  also  increased  on  February  23.  The 
tariffs  were  revised  by  an  amount  equal  to  115  per  cent  of 
the  old  rates  before  the  25  per  cent  increase  was  put  into 
effect  on  April  15,  1918,  and  the  10  per  cent  tax,  applied 
to  most  freight  shipments,  or  the  5  per  cent  tax  placed  on 
certain  shipments  such  as  foodstuffs.  The  25  per  cent  in- 
crease and  these  taxes  are  kept.  The  following  example 
will  explain  how  the  new  rate  is  obtained. 

On  February  22,  before  the  new  increase,  the  method  em- 
ployed for  fixing  the  cost  of  a  shipment  which,  let  us  say, 
cost  100  francs  previous  to  the  25  per  cent  increase  of  April 
15,  1918,  and  the  addition  of  the  10  per  cent  or  5  per  cent 
tax,  was  this:  To  100  francs  was  added  25  francs  (the 
tax),  plus  12.50  francs  (10  per  cent)  or  6.25  francs  (5  per 
cent),  making  a  total  of  137.50  francs  in  the  first  case,  and 
of  131.25  francs  in  the  second  case. 

Since  February  23,  the  new  rate  is  obtained  by  adding 
115  per  cent  to  the  100  francs,  plus  25  francs  (the  tax) 
plus  12.50  francs  (10  per  cent)  or  6.25  francs  (5  per  cent). 

In  the  first  case  the  new  increased  rate  obtained  is  252.50 
francs,  instead  of  137.50  francs,  as  on  February  22,  and 
246.24  francs,  instead  of  131.25  francs  in  the  second 
case. 

As  with  the  passenger  fares,  in  order  to  avoid  these  com- 
plicated calculations,  the  companies  have  adopted  coefficients 
for  figuring  the  new  tariffs  more  readily  and  sufficiently  ex- 
actly. In  the  case  of  shipments  which  pay  the  10  per  cent 
tax  above-mentioned,  the  figure  used  is  1.83,  and  with  those 
paying  the  5  per  cent  tax  1.87  is  employed.  If  we  take  the 
example,  cited  above,  of  a  shipment  costing  137.50  francs 
on  February  22,  and  multiply  that  sum  by  the  coefficient 
1.83,  we  obtain  251.625  francs,  which  is  considered  suffi- 
ciently near  the  figure  252.50  francs  found  the  other  way. 
In  the  case  of  the  shipment  previously  costing  131.25  francs, 
we  obtain  245.4375  francs  by  using  the  coefficient  1.87  in- 
stead of  246.25  francs  found  by  the  other  method.  In  spite 
of  the  slight  difference  in  the  figures  obtained  by  using  the 
coefficients,  this  system  has  been  adopted  on  account  of  its 
simplicity. 

Absolute  Necessity  for  the  Increase 

The  above  description  shows  the  very  large  increase  in  all 
rates  put  into  effect  on  the  French  railroads  on  February  23. 
These  new  tariffs  were  not  adopted  without  a  great  deal  of 
opposition  on  the  part  of  all  sorts  and  kinds  of  shippers 
who  claimed  that  the  increase  would  have  a  disastrous  ef- 
fect on  commerce  and  tend  to  increase  the  higli  cost  of  living. 
The  most  comj)etent  authorities,  however,  saw  no  other  way 
of  helping  the  railroads  to  solve  their  financial  difficulties 
and  organize  their  future.  This  can  be  readily  understood, 
for  it  is  estimated  that  the  railroads  have  a  total  deficit  of 
3,703,000,000  francs  accumulated  since  the  beginning  of 
the  war.  This  tremendous  increase  in  rates  was  therefore 
voted  by  the  chamber  of  deputies  and  the  senate,  and  it  is 
now  in  effect. 
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The  Western  Railway  Club  will  hold  it>  aniui.il  iiu'ctiiiK 
and  election  ui  oliiii-is  oi\  May  17.  at  tiu'  llolcl  Slicrnian, 
Cliicago. 

President  Wilson  on  May  8  signed  tiu-  urgent  deliciency 
bill  carrying  the  appropriation  of  $3(X).()0().000  for  the  Kail- 
road  Adniini>tralion. 

The  American  Association  of  Engineers  held  its  sixtii 
annual  convention  al  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  on  May  10  and  11. 
Group   meetings  for  engineers  in   various   services   were   held 

One  hundred  prisoners  of  the  Maryland  State  Penitentiary 
have  been  engaged  to  do  track  work  on  the  ISaltiniure  & 
Ohio,  at  Jeflfersou,  Md.  The  convict>  are  to  be  paid  $3.95 
a  day,   working  ten   hours. 

Six  passengers  and  three  employees  were  killed  and  tlirec 
employees  and  35  or  more  passengers  were  injured  in  a 
butting  collision  of  two  multiple-unit  electric  trains  on  the 
Portland  division  of  the  Southern  Pacific  near  Bertha,  <  're., 
on  May  9.  It  is  understood  that  the  collision  was  due  to  tlie 
failure  of  the  eastbound  train.  No.  124,  to  wait  at  Bertha 
for  the  westbound  train,  No.  107. 

Protection  of  Forests  from  Fires  was  the  subject  of  a  con- 
ference at  Harrisburg.  on  May  4  between  the  governor  of 
Pennsylvania,  the  Chief  of  the  Department  of  Forestry,  Gif- 
ford  Pinchot,  and  about  40  railroad  representati\  es.  In  a 
number  of  especially  dangerous  locations  the  railroads  agreed 
to  burn  a  strip  100  ft.  wide  along  their  rights  of  way.  the 
officers  of  the  state  making  the  necessary  arrangements  with 
the  owners  of  the  land. 

The  Southern  Railway  has  issued  a  circular  inviting  am- 
bitious young  Southern  men  to  join  the  "apprentice  squad" 
in  the  railway  company's  Freight  Traffic  Department  at  At- 
lanta, Ga.  The  squad  is  composed  of  10  young  men  and  as 
fast  as  members  are  promoted  there  are  vacancies  for  be- 
ginners. Applications  from  high  school  graduates  will  be 
considered.  At  the  start  the  pay  is  $60  a  month.  After  six 
months'  service  the  pay  of  those  whose  progress  has  been 
satisfactory  will  be  advanced  to  $75. 

The  Board  of  Railroad  Wages  and  Working  Conditions  of 
the  United  States  Railroad  Administration  was  discontinued 
on  April  1.  The  board  since  the  termination  of  federal  con- 
trol on  March  1,  has  been  engaged  solely  in  completing  the 
tabulation  of  data  relating  to  railroad  wages  and  working 
conditions,  the  collection  of  which  was  begun  during  the 
period  of  federal  control,  and  in  recommending  necessary 
interpretations  involving  readjustments  chargeable  to  the 
director  general  of  railroads  for  some  portion  of  the  period 
of  federal  control  under  the  wage  orders  issued  during  fed- 
eral control.  This  work  has  now  been  completed,  insofar 
as  the  board  is  concerned.  In  accordance  with  Section  311  (c) 
of  the  transportation  act,  all  books,  papers  and  documents  of  the 
Board  of  Railroad  Wages  and  Working  Conditions  will  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  Labor  Board  created  by  the  transportation  act. 

The  Sectional  committee  on  Steel  Shapes  composed  of  rep- 
resentatives from  the  .Vnierican  Society  of  Civil  Engineers,  the 
Association  of  American  Steel  Manufacturers  and  other  allied 
organizations,  have  finished  a  preliminary  report  to  be  used  in 
securing  an  international  standard  for  rolled  steel  shapes  as  used 
in  structures,  bridges,  railway  cars  and  ships,  etc.  This  is  the 
result  of  a  movement  started  in  1919  by  the  British  Engineering 
Standards  Association,  who  undertook  to  revise  their  standards 
and    to    secure    the    co-operation    of   the    American    Engineering 


.Standards  ( 'I'nunitlec  in  the  possible  adojition  nf  .'\ngl(i-.\mcricau 
standards.  I'nder  the  auspices  of  the  American  body  the  fol- 
lowing organizations  were  requested  to  confer  on  the  proposed 
standardizations:  Tlie  United  Slates  Navy,  the  .Association  of 
.American  Steel  Manufacturers,  the  .American  Bureau  <>i  Ship- 
ping, the  .\merican  Society  of  Civil  ICngineers,  the  .American 
Railroad  .Association,  the  Society  of  Xaval  .Architects  and  Marine 
Engineers,  and  the  Railway  Car  Manufacturers'  .Assocition.  As 
this  is  a  very  important  subject  the  conunittee  is  desirous  of  ob- 
taining a  full  and  free  discussion  by  anyone  interested. 

Dr.  P.  G.  .\gnew  is  secretary  of  the  American  Engineering 
Standards  Committee  with  offices  ai  29  W  est  Thirty-ninth  street, 
New  York. 

A.  F.  Duffy,  manager  of  the  Safety  Section  of  the  Lniteil 
States  Railroad  .\dministration  has  issued  his  farewell  ad- 
dress— Bulletin  No.  14 — giving  the  records  made  up  by  his  de- 
partment for  the  months  of  January  and  February,  the  last 
two  under  government  operation.  There  has  been  an  in- 
crease in  the  nuinber  of  casualties  reported  by  the  railroads 
which  were  under  federal  control,  and  Mr.  Duffy  attributes 
this  to  the  fact  that,  beginning  about  Christmas,  the  safety 
work  throughout  the  country  began  to  slacken,  owing  to  the 
near  approach  of  the  dissolution  of  federal  control.  For  the 
two  months  the  number  of  employees  killed  was  422,  as 
compared  with  404  in  the  same  period  of  1919;  and  of  injured 
22,215  as  compared  with  20,100.  The  bulletin  gives  the  usual 
data  concerning  casualties  to  other  persons,  attendance  at 
meetings,  etc.  In  the  two  months  3,386  safety  meetings  were 
held  with  an  aggre.gatc  attendance  of  51,619.  Of  the  122 
safety  rallies  held,  100  were  in  the  Allegheny  Region.  The 
number  of  men  talked  to  by  safety  committee  men  in  the 
two  months  was  201.894,  besides  large  numbers  addressed  in 
meetings.  Mr.  Duffy  tells  the  safety  agents  of  his  warm 
appreciation  of  the  "tine  manner  in  which  you  have  sup- 
ported the  great  cause  for  which  we  have  been  laboring." 

Grain  Men  Complain 

Representatives  of  the  grain  trade,  at  a  conference  with  Julius 
H.  Barnes,  LTnited  States  wheat  director  at  Chicago  on  May  7, 
stated  that  l)ecause  of  a  shortage  of  grain  cars,  together  with 
the  strikes  and  bad  weather  which  have  seriously  interfered  with 
transportation,  wheat  is  now  in  a  critical  plight,  on  the  eve  of 
the  expiratic.n  of  the  Wheat  Guarantee  Act  on  June  1.  The  con- 
ference was  held  to  take  steps  to  establish  a  free  and  open  market 
for  the  handling  of  wheat  and  grain  products  after  the  expiration 
of  federal  control  on  June  1.  The  grain  men  said  that  a  large 
part  of  the  fild  crop  is  still  on  farms,  that  country  and  terminal 
elevators  are  filled,  that  bank  credits  for  handling  the  old  crop 
are  being  stretched  far  beyond  the  usual  season  and  that  room 
will  soon  be  needed  in  elevators  for  the  new  wheat  crop.  No 
definite  recommendations  were  made. 

Immigration  and  the   Labor   Problem 

In  an  editorial  on  the  above  subject  appearing  on  page 
1333  of  our  issue  of  May  7  were  two  typographical  errors 
concerning  the  number  of  immigrants  and  also  the  number 
of  emigrants  leaving  the  country  during  the  six  months  after 
the  armistice.  The  statements  should  have  read,  "for  the 
four  years  ending  1918.  200,000  less,"  and  "over  100,000  emi- 
grants left  the  country  during  the  six  months     *     *     *." 

Applications  for  Government  Orders  to  Extend 

Railroad  Facilities 

The  Public  Utilities  Commission  of  Idaho  has  applied  to  the 
Interstate    Commerce    Commission    for    an    order    requiriiig   the 
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NortlKTii  Pacific,  the  Oregon-Wasliington  RailroaJ  &  Navigation 
Company  and  the  Camas  Prairie  Kailroad  to  provide  a  north 
and  south  railroad  for  the  state  bj'  the  extension  of  the  Camas 
Prairie  to  New  Meadows,  where  it  would  connect  with  the 
Pacific  &  Idaho  Northern.  The  application  is  filed  under  the 
provision  of  the  transportation  act  which  authorizes  the  com- 
mission to  require  a  carrier  to  extend  its  lines  or  increase  its 
facilities.  The  Natchez  (Miss.)  Chamber  of  Commerce  has 
asked  for  an  order  requiring  the  Louisiana  &  Arkansas  to  bring 
its  trains  across  the  Mississippi  river  from  Vidalia,  La.,  into 
Natchez  over  a  ferry. 


British  Locomotives  for  Belgian  Railways 

Modern  Transport  says  that  the  Belgian  Government's 
order  for  200  locomotives  recently  placed  in  England,  goes  to 
Sir  W.  G.  .■\rnistrong,  Whitworth  &  Co.,  Limited,  of  New- 
castle-upon-Tyne. These  locomotives  are  to  be  built  to 
designs  prepared  by  the  Belgian  State  Railways  Administra- 
tion type  No.  33.  The  eight  coupled  wheels  will  be  4  ft.  11  ■}4 
in.  in  diameter  and  the  truck  wheels  2  ft.  llYz  in.  The  cyl- 
inders will  be  24  in.  by  28  in.,  and  Walschaerts  valve  gear  will 
be  used.  Working  steam  pressure  will  be  200  lb.  per  sq.  in., 
and  the  grate  area  34.87  sq.  ft.  Twenty-five  of  these  loco- 
motives will  be  fitted  with  the  Robinson  superheater.  The 
tender,  6-wheel.  will  carry  5,275  gallons  of  water  and  p.bout 
seven  tons  of  coal.  The  automatic  and  direct  Westingheuse 
brake  will  be  fitted  to  both  engine  and  tender.  The  tractive 
force  will  be  46,000  lb.,  and  the  ratio  of  tractive  force  to  ad- 
hesion will  be  3.45.  In  running  order  the  engines  will  eac!i 
weigh  80  tons  4  cwt.    Weight  of  engine  and  tender,  133  tons. 


Bretzfelder,  B.  F.  I'itch,  h'.  Logan  Hill,  F.  R.  Fishback,  Justin 
Griess,  Benjamin  Dixon,  M.  Oliver  Crosby  and  G.  A.  Mitchell. 
The  committee  on  standardized  containers  consists  of  Calvin 
Tomkins,  B.  F.  Fitch,  F.  W.  Hall,  F.  Stadelman,  D.  Rushmore, 
F.  L.  DuBosquc  and  R.  W.  Scott. 


American  Society  for  Testing  Materials 

This  society  will  hold  its  twenty-third  annual  meeting 
at  Asbury  Park,  N.  J.,  on  June  22  to  25  inclusive,  with  head- 
quarters at  the  New  Monterey  hotel.  The  first  session  will 
be  held  at  10  a.  m.,  Tuesday,  June  22.  Papers  and  reports 
will  be  presented  at  the  various  sessions  in  accordance  with 
the   following  general  outline: 

Tuesday    morning Xon-l-'trrous    JXetaLs. 

Tuesday  afternoon Wrought  and  Malleable   Iron   and  Corrosion. 

Tuesday    evening Presidential   address   and   reports  of   administrative 

committees. 
Wednesday     morning.  . .  .Steel. 
W'ednesday    afternoon. ,  .Committee  meetings. 

Wednesday    evening Testing    Apparatus. 

Thursday     morning Preservative  Coatings  and  Lubricants. 

rinirsday    afternoon Miscellaneous    Committee    Reports    and    Papers 

Thursday     evening Ceramics. 

Friday    morning Road,  Materials.   Lime  and  Gypsum. 

Friday  aftenmun Golf       tournament. 

I'riday  evening Cement   and   Concrete. 

J.  E.  Howard  will  present  on  Wednesday  morning  a  paper 
on  "The  Shattered  Zones  in  Certain  Steel  Rails,  with  Notes 
on  the  Interior  Origin  of  Transverse  Fissures."  The  report 
of  the  Committee  on  Preservative  Coatings  for  Structural 
Materials  will  be  presented  on  Thursday  morning. 


Material-Handling    Committee — Work    Englarged 

The  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Material  Handling  Ma- 
chinery Manufacturers'  Association,  110  West  Fortieth  street, 
New  York,  has  appointed  12  special  committees.  These  com- 
mittees will  devote  their  time  to  the  work  of  securing  better 
co-operation  on  the  part  of  the  material  handling  industry 
and  by  such  efforts  to  aid  in  increasing  the  average  produc- 
tion per  man  with  a  resultant  reduction  in  the  price  of  com- 
modities. The  material  handling  industry  has  been  divided 
into  six  representative  divisions  as  follows:  (1)  cranes, 
hoists  and  winches;  (2)  gravit}'  and  power  conveyors;  (3) 
elevators;  (4)  industrial  trucks;  (5)  bulk  handling  machinery, 
and  (6)  miscellaneous  equipment.  The  12  committees  and 
their  chairmen  are  as  follows: 

Membership  Committee:  E.  Logan  Hill  (Heyl  &  Patter- 
son, Inc.,  New  York),  chairman.  Engineering  Committee; 
F.  W.  Hall  (Sprague  Electric  Works,  New  York),  chairman. 
Main  committee  to  be  made  up  of  the  chairman  and  one 
additional  member  of  each  of  the  six  sub-committees  repre- 
senting the  respective  six  divisions  of  the  industry.  Finance 
Committee:  Lucian  C.  Bron-n  (Elwell-Parker  Electric  Com- 
jiany.  New  York),  chairman.  Meetings  Committee:  Charles 
A.  Rohr  (General  Electric  Company.  New  York),  chairman. 
Committee  to  Co-Operate  with  Technical  Societies;  James 
A.  Shepard  (Shepard  Electric  Crane  &  Hoist  Co.,  Montour 
Falls,  N.  Y.),  chairman.  Committee  to  Co-Operate  with 
Trade  Associations  and  Industries:  J.  H.  Flynn  (Blaw-Knox 
Company,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.),  chairman.  Committee  to  Co- 
Operate  with  Marine  Terminal  Commissions:  C.  A.  Luster 
(Clyde  Iron  Works,  Duluth,  Minn.),  chairman.  Committee 
to  Co-Operate  with  Railroads  and  Railroad  Commissions: 
Francis  L.  Stuart  (International  Conveyor  Company,  New 
York),  chairman.  Committee  to  Co-Operate  with  Civic  As- 
sociations and  Governmental  Bodies:  F.  S.  Chavannes 
I  Chesapeake  Iron  Works,  Baltimore.  Md.),  chairman.  Special 
Crane  Committee:  W.  B.  Clarke  (Manning,  Maxwell  & 
Moore,  Inc.,  New  York),  chairman.  Committee  on  Standard- 
ized Containers:  Calvin  Tomkins  (New  York),  chairman. 
Publicity  Committee,  Advertising  Council:  .A.  J.  Barnes 
(Shepard  Electric  Crane  &  Hoist  Co.,  Montour  Falls.  N.  Y.), 
chairman. 

The  committee  to  co-operate  with  railroads  and  railroad 
commissions   consists    of   Francis   L.    Stuart,   F.    B.    Fink,   I.    L. 


Supervising  Officers  in  Maintenance  Work 

.At  a  meeting  of  the  New  England  Railroad  Club  held  in 
Boston  on  May  11,  W.  J.  Backes,  engineer  of  maintenance  of 
way,  of  the  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford,  presented  a 
paper  on  the  "Responsibilities  of  Supervising  Officers  in  the 
Maintenance  of  Way  Department."  In  his  paper,  Mr.  Backes 
brought  out  the  many  difficulties  with  which  the  maintenance  of 
way  department  has  had  to  contend  in  the  .past  and  the  increas- 
ing complexity   of   its   duties   in   the   future. 

Better  co-operation  was  urged  not  only  all  along  the  line  down 
to  and  including  the  foreman,  liut  between  the  various  depart- 
ments of  the  railways.  In  the  discussion  which  followed  it  was 
brought  out  that  the  railroads  at  present  are  virtually  running 
a  training  school  for  the  benefit  of  the  electric  railways  and 
other  industries  who  can  and  do  pay  higher  wages. 

F.  S.  Austin,  general  storekeeper  of  the  Boston  &  Albany,  was 
elected  a  member  of  the  executive  committee,  and  F.  J.  Carty, 
mechanical  engineer  of  the  same  road,  was  elected  member  of 
the  membership  committee,  in  place  of  L.  G.  Morphj',  who  re- 
cently resigned  his  position  on  the  Boston  &  .Albany  to  go  to 
South  America. 


Signal  Division — A.  R.  A. 

H.  S.  Balliel,  secretary  of  the  .American  Railroad  Association, 
Signal  Division,  75  Church  street.  New  ^'ork  City,  has  issued  the 
announcement  of  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Division,  which  is 
to  be  held  at  Alexandria  Bay,  N.  Y.,  on  Wednesday.  Thursday 
and  Friday.  July  14,  15  and  16.  Reports  of  committees  will  be 
inailed  to  members  of  the  Division  ajjout  June  25, 

Headquarters  will  be  at  the  Thousand  Island  House,  and  the 
rates  at  the  hotel,  American  plan,  are  for  room  and  bath  $7  a  day, 
and  room  without  bath  $6.  Requests  for  hotel  reservations  should 
be  sent  to  the  secretary,  who  on  June  15  will  assign  rooms  in  the 
order  in  which  the  requests  are  received.  The  secretary  will  also 
make  sleeping  car  reservations  on  trains  of  the  New  York  Central 
either  from  New  ^'ork  or  from  Chicago,  provided  members  make 
their  wants  known  to  him  by  July  1. 

The  rtnind  trip  fare  from  .N'ew  York  City  to  Redwood,  N.  Y., 
the  nearest  railroad  station,  is  $19.80;  from  Chicago,  by  rail  to 
Lewislon,  N.  Y..  and  thence  by  steamer  via  Toronto,  $48.76. 
The  steamer  leaves  Toronto  at  3. .30  p.  m.  and  reaches  .Alexandria 
Bay  the  next  morning. 
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Engineering   Foundation   Seeks   Large   Endowment 

l'.;isc(l  on  the  gifts  vi  Ambrose  Swasey.  Eiigiiiei-riiiK 
Foundation  has  maintained  a  haison  between  engineers  since 
I'Jl.'i,  as  represented  by  tlic  ii.ilidiial  engineering  societies 
through  the  National  Ki-ianli  t'ouncil.  Through  these 
means  practical  mediums  have  been  established  for  co- 
operation and  technical  research  to  support  this  work  which 
reacts  to  the  beiutit  of  the  entire  nation.  Engineering 
Foundation  is  now  seeking  to  build  up  this  endowment  from 
the  $300,000  given  by  Mr.  Swasey  to  $1,000,000.  The  Founda- 
tion does  not  plan  to  build  laboratories  and  to  conduct  re- 
search work  directly,  but  rather  to  stimulate,  co-ordina*':  and 
support  research  work  in  existing  scientific  and  ind  .trial 
laboratories,  co-operating  with  tlie  National  Rt.-iearch 
Council.  Ciiarles  F.  Rand,  past-president  of  the  United  En- 
gineering Society,  and  of  the  American  Institute  of  Mining 
and  Metallurgical  Engineers,  who  was  elected  chairman  of 
Engineering  Foundation  on  March  19,  to  succeed  Dr.  W.  F. 
M.  Goss,  is  taking  active  charge  of  this  campaign.  The 
headquarters  of  Engineering  Foundation  arc  in  the  Engineer- 
ing Societies  building,  29  West  39th   street,   New  York. 

State  Railroad  Commission  Fines  L.  R.  &  N. 

The  Louisiana  Railway  &  Navigation  Company  lias  been  fined 
$1,000  for  violation  of  the  term?  of  the  Louisiana  Railroad  Com- 
mission's order  requiring  the  company  to  "repair  and  place  in  a 
.safe  and  satisfactory  condition  its  entire  roadbed  including 
switches,  cross  ties,  rails,  bridges,  frogs,  trestles  and  any  and  all 
portions  of  said  railroad  by  replacing  .such  defective  material  as 
may  be  necessary,  and  renewing  such  parts  of  bridges  and  tracks 
as  may  appear  to  be  in  an  unsafe  condition,"  within  a  period  of 
120  days.  In  addition,  the  Commission  has  required  the  payment 
of  $100  a  day  for  each  day  after  March  30,  during  which  the  com- 
pany shall  fail  or  refuse  to  comply  with  this  order.  The  original 
order  demanding  the  repairing  of  the  road  was  issued  on 
March  25. 

In  outlining  the  position  of  the  company,  R.  E.  Milling,  general 
attorney  of  the  Louisiana  Railroad  &  Navigation  Company,  re- 
cently said  in  part:  "About  a  year  ago,  the  Louisiana  Railroad 
Commission  notified  the  Louisiana  Railway  &  Navigation  Com- 
pany to  improve  its  tracks.  Similar  notice  was  also  issued  to 
other  railroads  even  though  at  that  time  unprecedented  rains  had 
prevented  in  part  the  maintenance  of  track  in  the  ordinary  way. 
At  the  time  the  Commission's  request  to  improve  the  track  was 
received,  the  president  of  the  railroad  had  already  issued  instruc- 
tions to  the  immediate  managers  in  charge  of  the  property,  and 
while  continually  hampered  by  excessive  rainfall,  the  property 
was  improved   in  all  directions. 

"Gravel  ballast  was  distributed  in  larger  quantities  than  ordi- 
nary maintenance  required.  Over  170,000  ties  were  placed  in  the 
last  year  under  the  track,  which  amount  is  more  than  double  the 
number  ever  placed  in  any  one  year.  Bridges  and  trestles  were 
repaired  and  painted,  stations  were  also  repaired  and  painted  and 
several  new  structures  were  erected  where  it  was  deemed  neces- 
sary. The  motive  power  was  given  a  general  and  thorough  re- 
pair, as  well  as  the  coaches  and  freight  cars.  This  resulted  in 
increased  business,  both  passenger  and  freight.  The  extra  large 
amount  of  work  done  in  the  past  year  can  be  testified  to  by  many 
of  the  best  businessmen  and  planters  along  the  line  of  the  road. 

"The  statement  that  the  tracks  of  the  company  are  not  in  safe 
condition  is  not  well  founded.  The  Louisiana  Railway  &  Navi- 
gation Company  has  a  record  second  to  none  in  the  matter  of 
safety.  During  22  years  of  operation  not  a  passenger  was  killed, 
and  none  of  them  hurt,  unless  very  slightly,  and  in  22  years  not 
one  trestle  collapsed  under  the  traffic,  which  at  times  was  very 
heavy.  Of  course,  there  have  been  derailments,  but  no  railroad 
in  operation  can  eliminate  derailments  entirely,  because  derail- 
ments are  sometimes  occasioned  by  outside  interference  with 
tracks. 

"Statements  in  the  press,  apparently  sanctioned  by  the  Railroad 
Commission  of  Louisiana,  are  unjust  and  unfair.  South  Louisi- 
ana, and  especially  the  Southwestern  part,  near  New  Orleans, 
from  August,  1918,  to  August,  1919,  had  more  than  100  in.  of 
rainfall.  It  was  almost  impossible  to  maintain  properly  the  track, 
but  the  Louisiana  Railway  &  Navigation  Company  performed 
that  service  as  well  as  any  other  road  in  the  same  section  sim- 
ilarly stiuated,  and  this  publication  was  issued  and  a  fine  imposed 
without  any  further  notice  to  the  company  or  giving  it  an  oppor- 
tunity to  be  heard." 
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Traffic  News 
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The  L'nion  Transportation  Line,  Louisville,  Ky.,  having 
bouglit  two  other  motor  truck  lines,  now  operates  20  automo- 
bile trucks  which  make  regular  trips  on  five  lines  extending 
in  different  directions  into  the  country  roundabout.  Plans 
have  been  made  for  seven  main  and  47  secondary  routes, 
taking  in  136  towns  within  a  radius  of  75  miles  of  Louisville. 
From  the  large  central  freight  depot  in  Louisville  trucks  go 
out,  on  the  principal  lines,  twice  a  day. 

Tlie  Transportation  Club  of  Tulsa,  C)kla.,  has  elected  the 
following  officers:  President,  L.  K.  Klein,  Gulf  Pipe  Line 
Co.;  secretary  R.  V.  Miller,  Wabash  Railway;  treasurer, 
J.  M.  C.  Usher,  Price  Sand  Co.;  first  vice-president,  J.  A. 
Bernier,  Kerr  Glass  Manufacturing  Co.:  second  vice-presi- 
dent, F.  W.  Dunn,  M.  K.  &  T.;  third  vice-president,  J.  E. 
Springer,  St.  L.-S.  F.  The  directors  elected  at  the  same  time 
are:  .\.  C.  Holmes,  Empire  Refineries,  Inc.:  W.  O.  .Mien, 
Kerr  Glass  Manufacturing  Co.;  T.  H.  StefTens,  Sand  Springs 
Railway. 

Coal  Production 

The  production  of  soft  coal  continued  to  recover  slowly 
during  the  week  ended  May  1,  according  to  the  weekly  bulle- 
tin of  the  Geological  Survey,  but  was  still  16  per  cent  below 
the  average  during  the  first  quarter  of  the  year,  being  esti- 
mated at  8,898,000  tons.  The  cause  of  the  continued  depres- 
sion was  the  railroad  strike,  which  delayed  movements  at  the 
most  important  rail  gateways  and  junction  points.  For  the 
preceding  week  the  report  says  the  loss  of  operating  time 
at  the  mines  was  46.8  per  cent.  The  congestion  caused  by  the 
strike  had  the  double  effect  of  blocking  the  rails  with  trains 
loaded  with  coal  and  of  delaying  the  return  of  empties  to 
the  mines. 


P.  O.  Department  Needs  More  Money 

for  Increased  Compensation  to  Railroads 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has  denied  the  petition 
of  the  postmaster  general  and  also  that  of  the  Western  Associa- 
tion of  Short  Line  Railroads  for  a  rehearing  and  for  a  revised 
finding  as  to  fair  and  reasonable  rates  for  the  transportation  of 
the  mails.  This  leaves  in  effect  the  commission's  decision  an- 
nounced on  January  IS  ordering  increases  in  the  mail  pay  rates 
retroactive  to  November  1,  1916,  which  will  increase  the  revenues 
of  the  roads  by  over  $30,000,000  a  year.  It  also  required  the 
postoffice  department  to  ask  Congress  for  a  supplemental  appro- 
priation in  order  to  pay  the  railroads.  In  asking  for  its  ap- 
propriation for  the  next  fiscal  year  the  department  took  no 
account  of  the  increase,  declining  to  recognize  it  until  after  the 
commission  had  passed  upon  its  application  for  a  rehearing,  but 
on  May  8  the  postmaster  general  asked  Congress  for  an  addi- 
tional appropriation  including  $8,000,000  for  increased  payments 
to  the  railroads  for  the  transportation  of  the  mails  for  the  four 
months  of  the  present  fiscal  year,  March  1  to  June  30.  In  his 
letter  of  estimate  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  the  postmaster 
general  says : 

"The  annual  rate  of  expenditure  for  service  on  space  and  weight 
routes  combined  on  December  31,  1919,  was  $52,380,047.  The 
annual  rate  March  31,  1920,  at  the  increased  rates  was  $82,300,973, 
to  which  should  be  added  an  estimated  amount  of  $3,000,000  to 
compensate  the  railroad  companies  separately  for  the  performance 
of  side,  terminal,  and  transfer  service,  or  a  combined  rate  of 
$85,300,973.  While  the  annual  rate  of  increase  for  the  four 
months'  period  is  approximately  $11,000,000  it  is  not  believed 
that  more  than  $8,000,000  additional  will  be  necessary  to  meet  the 
payments  during  that  period,  for  the  reason  that  the  department, 
at  the  suggestion  of  the  United  States  Railroad  Administration, 
has  under  consideration  the  settlement  of  the  increased  amounts 
due  the  administration  during  the  period  of  government  control 
by  a  transfer  of  funds.  Should  an  additional  appropriation  be 
necessary  for  that  purpose,  the  matter  will  be  presented  to  you 
for  submission  to  Congress  at  the  appropriate  time." 
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I  Commission  and  Court  New^s  I 
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Interstate  Commerce  Commission 

The  Bureau  of  Finance  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion, the  newly-created  department  established  to  supervise  the 
financial  activities  now  devolving  on  the  commission  by  the 
terms  of  the  Transportation  Act,  will  be  in  charge  of  W.  A. 
Colston,  heretofore  general  solicitor  of  the  Louisville  &  Nash- 
ville.    Mr.  Colston  took  up  his  duties  on  May  10. 

State  Commissions 

The  Railroad  Commission  of  Kentucky  has  been  asked  by  the 
Louisville  &  Nashville  for  authority  to  discontinue  agencies  at 
four  places :  Hobbs,  Withrow,  Dants  and  Greenbrier,  all  because 
of  the  falling  off  in  business  due  to  the  discontinuance  of  dis- 
tilleries at  those  places. 

The  Railroad  Commission  of  Louisiana  has  denied  the  ap- 
plication of  the  Pullman  Company  for  authority  to  advance 
rates  within  that  state,  the  commission  being  "not  convinced 
from  testimony  and  the  exhibits  filed,  that  there  is  necessity 
for  an  advance  in  the  rates  on  interstate  business." 

The  Newport  &  Sherman's  Valley  Railroad  has  been  com- 
plained of  before  the  Public  Service  Commission  of  Pennsyl- 
vania because  of  the  suspension  of  traffic  between  Newport, 
Pa.,  the  eastern  terminus  of  the  line  (on  the  Middle  Division 
of  the  Pennsylvania),  and  Bloomfield  Junction,  eight  miles 
west  of  Newport.  The  road  extends  from  Newport  westward 
29  miles  to  New  Germantown,  and  it  is  of  3  ft.  gage.  The 
road  was  sold  on  April  27  to  Rodney  M.  Gring  and  George 
H.  Ross,  and  on  the  21st  the  operation  of  trains  east  of 
Bloomfield  Junction  was  suspended.  The  shortest  route  by 
railroad  now  between  this  place  and  Newport  is  27  miles  long. 

The  Railroad  Commission  of  Wisconsin  has  ordered  50,000 
handbills  printed  dealing  with  the  danger  at  railroad  grade 
crossings.  These  handbills  are  to  be  distributed  throughout 
the  state  and  will  be  posted  by  both  municipal  and  steam 
railroads.  In  addition  10,000  of  the  handbills  have  been 
printed  on  cardboard  and  these  will  be  hung  in  public 
garages,  hotels  and  banks  and  will  be  attached  to  every  high- 
way map  sent  out  by  the  State  Highway  Commission.  The 
handbill  is  headed  "you  may  be  the  next."  The  number 
of  railroad  crossing  accidents  for  1919  is  quoted,  with  the 
interesting  notation,  "do  you  realize  that  in  1919,  out  of 
every  8,400  persons  in  the  state  of  Wisconsin,  one  was  either 
killed  or  injured  in  a  grade  crossing  accident?"  The  usual 
grade  crossing  signs  are  illustrated  on  the  handbills  with  an 
explanation  of  the  meaning  of  each. 

Court  News 

Lessor  Railroad  Not  Taxable  as  "Doing 

Business  for  Profit"  in  the  State 

Dismissing  an  information  by  the  Attorney  General  of  Massa- 
chusettts  against  the  Boston  &  .Mbany,  the  Massachusetts  Su- 
preme Court  holds  that  the  company  is  not  "doing  business  for 
profit,"  within  Mass.  St.  1918,  c.  255,  §  1,  imposing  a  tax  on  cor- 
porations so  engaged.  The  Boston  &  Albany  was  organized  as 
a  corporation  under  Mass.  St.  1867,  c.  276,  by  the  consolidation 
of  the  Boston  &  Worcester  and  the  Western  Railroad  corpora- 
tions, and  empowered  to  maintain  and  operate  a  railroad,  but  in 
1900  leased  its  entire  property  to  the  New  York  Central  for  99 
years,  to  which  the  commonwealth  consented  by  St.  1900,  c.  468. 
The  court  said :  "The  seizure  or  purchase  of  property  at  the 
request  of  the  lessee  in  accordance  with  the  obligations  impressed 
on  the  lessor  by  the  terms  of  the  lease  and  the  approving  statute 
is  necessarily  for  the  benefit  of  the  lessee.  Whatever  profit  there 
may  be  accrues  wholly  to  the  lessee.  Improvement  of  the  rail- 
road property  by  taking  land  for  increased  trackage,  the  building 


of  freight  houses  and  stations,  was  for  the  advantage  of  the  lessee. 
These  acts  do  not  redound  in  any  particular  to  the  profit  of  the 
lessor.  They  do  not  enable  it  to  receive  any  additional  gain  or 
advantage  beyond  the  rental  reserved  in  the  lease.  Even  as  to 
these  powers  to  exercise  eminent  domain  and  to  issue  bonds,  it 
has  no  right  of  initiative.  It  can  act  in  these  matters  only  at  the 
instance  of  the  lessee.  Its  conduct  is  but  an  automatic  reflection 
of  determinations  conceived,  instituted  and  carried  into  final  effect 
by  the  lessee.  The  exercise  of  these  £.ttributes  by  the  lessor  is 
the  act  of  a  naked  repository  of  corporate  power,  dormant  so 
far  as  any  possibility  of  profit  to  itself  is  concerned.  Under  our 
law  a  corporation  cannot  be  organized  merely  for  letting  a  rail- 
road. When  a  corporation  established  for  the  operation  of  a 
railroad  is  permitted  by  the  sovereign  power  to  retire  utterly  from 
that  business,  to  become  wholly  inactive  respecting  it,  and  to  be 
simply  the  quiescent  recipient  of  a  fixed  income  from  a  single 
permanent  investment,  it  is  difficult  to  say  with  due  regard  to  the 
meaning  of  words  that  such  a  corporation  is  conducting  business 
for  profit."  This  conclusion  is  in  harmony  with  several  decisions 
of  circuit  courts  of  appeal.  Anderson  v.  Morris  &  Essex,  216 
Fed.  83;  N.  Y.  C.  &  H.  R.  v.  Gill,  219  Fed.  184;  Lewellyn  v. 
P.  B.  &  L.  E.,  222  Fed.  177;  Jasper  &  Eastern  v.  Walker,  238 
Fed.  553.— Attorney  General  v.  B.  &  A.  (Mass.)  124  N.  E.  257. 

The  Massachusetts  Supreme  Court  also  holds  that  the  Ware 
River  Railroad,  which  before  its  ros.d  was  completed  leased  its 
entire  properties  to  the  Boston  &  Albany  for  999  years  from 
1874,  the  road  being  operated  by  the  lessee  up  to  the  time  of  a 
lease  by  the  lessee  to  the  New  York  Central  in  1899,  and  there- 
after by  the  latter,  is  not  taxable  under  St.  1918,  c.  255  §  1,  as  a 
Massachusetts  corporation  doing  business  for  profit. — Attorney 
General  v.  Ware  River   (Mass.),  124  N.  E.,  289. 

United  States  Supreme  Court 

Injunction  Against  North  Dakota  Tax  Affirmed 

The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  has  aflirmed  the 
order  of  three  judges  restraining  the  enforcement  of  taxes 
imposed  by  an  act  of  North  Dakota,  approved  March  7,  1919, 
until  the  further  order  of  the  court.  The  injunction  suit  was 
at  the  instance  of  the  Northern  Pacific  and  other  railroads. 

The  tax  purports  to  be  a  special  excise  tax  upon  doing  busi- 
ness in  the  state.  The  tax  commissioner  calculates  the  value 
of  the  total  property  of  each  railroad  by  the  total  value  of 
its  stocks  and  bonds  and  assesses  the  proportion  of  this  value 
that  the  main  track  mileage  in  North  Dakota  bears  to  tlie 
main  track  of  the  whole  line.  But  on  the  allegations  of  the 
bill  for  injunction,  the  Supreme  Court  holds  the  circum- 
stances are  such  as  to  make  that  mode  of  assessment  inde- 
fensible. North  Dakota  is  a  state  of  plains,  very  different 
from  the  other  states,  and  the  cost  of  the  roads  there  was 
much  less  than  it  was  in  mountainous  regions  that  the  roads 
had  to  traverse.  The  state  is  mainly  agricultural.  Its 
markets  are  outside  its  boundaries  and  most  of  the  distribut- 
ing centers  from  which  it  purchases  also  are  outside.  It 
naturally  follows  that  the  great  and  very  valuable  termmals 
of  the  roads  are  in  other  states.  So  looking  only  to  the 
physical  track,  the  injustice  of  assuming  value  to  be  evenly  dis- 
tributed according  to  mileage  is  plain.     But  that  is  not  all. 

The  only  reason  for  allowing  a  state  to  look  beyond  its 
borders  when  it  taxes  the  property  of  foreign  corporations 
is  that  it  may  get  the  true  value  of  the  things  within  the  state, 
when  they  are  part  of  the  organic  system  of  wide  extent,  that 
gives  them  a  value  above  what  they  otherwise  would  possess. 
The  possession  of  bonds  secured  by  mortgage  of  lands  in 
other  states,  or  of  a  land  grant  in  another  state,  or  of  other 
property  that  adds  to  the  riches  of  the  corporation  but  does 
not  affect  the  North  Dakota  part  of  the  road,  is  no  sufficient 
ground  for  the  increase  of  the  tax — whatever  it  may  be — 
whether  a  tax  on  property,  or,  as  here,  an  excise  upon  doing 
business  in  the  state.  St.  Louis  Southwestern  v.  Arkansas, 
235  U.  S.,  350,  364.  In  this  case  it  was  alleged  that  the  tax 
commissioner's  valuation  included  items  of  the  kind  described 
in  very  large  amounts.  The  foregoing  considerations  were 
held  to  justify  the  preliminary  injunction  that  was  granted 
against  what  would  appear  to  be  an  unwarranted  interference 
with  interstate  commerce  and  a  taking  of  property  without 
due  process  of  law.  Opinion  by  Mr.  Justice  Holmes,  Wallace 
V.  Hines,  decided  May  3,  1920. 
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.\n  .ilistiacl  by  tlio  Tcoliiiiial  Review  truiii  the  Zcitimg  dcs 
\'i'iiiu-s  DeiitsclRT  Hiseiibaliiucrwaltmigcii,  states  that  a  standard 
gage  railway,  2'j  miles  long  with  an  elevation  of  nearly  1,100  ft., 
has  been  eonstnicted  to  facilitate  access  to  ihc  renowned  Thur- 
ingian  forest.  As  the  bulk  of  the  rise  occnrs  over  a  short  dis- 
tance where  the  gradient  is  1  in  4,  this  portion  of  the  line  will 
be  operated  as  a  wire  rope  railway. 


I'nited  .Slates,  being  made  from  materials  which  had  been  or- 
den-d  for  the  Russian  railways. 

Designs  for  standard  types  of  rolling  stock  were  under  prepara- 
tion at  the  close  of  the  year,  h.xcept  with  the  special  permission 
of  the  government,  only  British  standard  rail  sections  will  be 
used  in  future  for  new  lines  and  for  extensive  renewals. 

I'.xperiments  on  the  Great  Indian  Peninsular  Railway  indicate 
thai  when  the  proper  degrees  of  pulverization  and  dryness  have 
been  attaimd,  it  will  be  possible  to  use  ibe  lowest  grades  of 
Indian  coal  for  fuel  on  the  railways.  In  the  year  1919,  the 
North  Western  Railway  had  112  locomotives  burning  oil  fuel. 

Owing  to  tlic  increasing  co.st  of  sleepers,  the  North  Western 
Railway  is  preparing  a  crcosoting  plant,  capable  of  treating  300,- 
000  sleepers  yearly. 


An  abstract  by  the  Technical  Review  from  the  Elektrotechnische 
Zeitschrift,  states  that  owing  to  the  scarcity  of  coal,  the  Arlberg 
railway  is  to  be  elcctritied,  and  work  has  commenced  on  the  sec- 
tion from  Laiuleck  to  Bludenz  and  will  shortly  commence  on  the 
section  from  Innsbruck  to  Landeck  and  Bludenz  to  Brcgenz. 
The  Czecho-Slovak  government  projxises  to  electrify  this  year 
the  Sellrainthal  railway  in  Tyrol,  and  the  lines  from  llohenems 
to  Hcrbrog,  Ischl  to  Weissenbach,  Scharding  to  St.  Roman, 
Prague  to  Brandeis,  Ilarland  to  Pyhra,  Erlach  to  Wiesmath, 
Linz  to  T.eonfelden,  and  Peuerbach  to  Engelhartzell. 


Exports    of    Wheels    and    Axles 

The  exports  of  car  wiicels  and  axles  in  the  month  of  March 
were  valued  at  $789,265.  One-third  of  the  whole  is  represented 
by  shipments  to  France.  The  detailed  figures,  as  compiled  by  the 
Division  of  Statistics  of  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic 
Commerce  are  as  follows : 

li.XPDRTS   OF   C.\R.S   FRO.M   THE   UNITED   ST.VTES,   AIARCII,    1920 


Countr 


VaU: 


Countries 


Value 


France   $256,952        Chile     $4,795 


Italy   20,398 

Netherlands    50 

Spain    82,785 

England    2,252 

Canada    7,413 

Costa  Rica 1,576 

Guatemala 1,436 

Honduras     890 

Nicaragua    29 

Mexico    22,095 

Jamaica    492 

Trinidad  and  Tobago   ....  175 

Other    British    West   Indies  146 

Cuba 78,859 

Dominican  Republic   2,029 

Argentira    2,741 

Brazil      110,243 


Colombia 

Ecuador   

Peru   

Uruguay    

Venezuela    

British  India   

Hongkong    

Japan   

Australia   

New  Zealand    

Philippine  Islands  ... 
British  South  Africa. 

French  Africa    

Egypt     


1,962 

204 

4,532 

12 

763 

2,625 

3.720 

56,613 

528 

719 

1,394 

4,116 

45,000 

1.721 


Total   $789,265 


Annual  Report  on  Indian  Railways 

London. 

The  Government  report  on  the  railways  of  India  for  the  year 
ended  March  31,  1919,  shows  gross  earnings  of  the  State  railways 
to  have  been  763.500,000  rupees  ($381,750,000),  or  an  increase  of 
$36,700,000  over  the  preceding  year.  The  percentage  of  return 
on  capital  was  7.07  per  cent,  as  against  6.83  per  cent  for  the 
previous  jear.  The  ton-mileage  of  coal  increased  from  9,836,- 
150,000  to  10,114,493,000,  and  other  goods  from  11,178,951,000 
to  12,026,313,000  ton  miles. 

The  total  length  of  road  under  construction  or  sanctioned  was 
618  miles  of  5  ft.  6  in.  gage,  including  200  miles  of  State  lines 
worked  by  the  State  and  403  miles  of  State  lines  worked  by 
companies ;  792  miles  of  meter  gage,  including  79  miles  of  State 
lines  w  orked  by  companies ;  336  miles  of  2  ft.  6  in.  gage,  includ- 
ing 22  miles  of  State  lines  worked  by  the  State  and  8.43  miles  of 
State  lines  worked  by  companies ;  and  57  miles  of  2  ft.  gage,  none 
of  which  was  on  State  lines.  The  total  was  1,803  miles.  To  help 
industrial  development  the  government  of  India  has  undertaken 
to  purchase  in  India  at  least  3,000  wagons  (freight  cars)  annually 
for  ten  years,  provided  that  the  price  is  not  higher  than  the 
price  at  which  wagons  can  be  imported. 

The  Indian  railways  endeavored  during  the  war  to  make  mini- 
mum demands  on  Great  Britain,  but  it  was  necessary  in  1918  to 
ask  for  100  locomotives,  which  were  supplied  by  England,  and 
5,(XX)  wagons.     These  wagons  eventually  were  obtained  from  the 


Exports    of    Locomotives 

In  the  month  of  March  the  locomotives  exported,  as  reported 
by  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce,  Washington, 
numbered  125,  and  their  total  value  was  $3,672,579.  The  total 
value  of  ihese  exports  in  February  was  $4,588,074,  and  in  January 
$4,159,214.    The  figures  for  March  are  as  follows: 

EXPORTS     OF     STEAM     I.OCr)MOTIVES.     MARCH.     1920 

Countries                                                     Number  Value 

Denmark     16  $61 9,680 

Spain      ...  U)  230,000 

Canada     3  27,340 

Mexico     7  203,500 

Jamaica     l  35,590 

Trinidad    and    Tobago 6  98,646 

Cuba 20  519,188 

French    West    Indies 1  1,925 

Dominican    Republic     2  26,024 

Bolivia     1  21,410 

Brazil     16  521,006 

Chile     3  12,904 

Colombia      4  1 1 3,208 

Peru     1  11,550 

China     7  56,740 

Dutch    East   Indies 3  161,370 

Japan      7  92,925 

New    Zealand     1  11,450 

Philippine    Islands    I  13,881 

British    South    Africa 15  894,250 

Total     125  $3,672,579 


Railway  Wage  Increases  in  France 

The  recent  report  of  the  Government  Railway  Commission 
in  France  shows  that  on  the  French  railways  the  increase 
in  wages  of  employees  since  1914  has  been  enormous.  In 
July,  1914,  an  engineman  received  $637  a  year,  and  by  De- 
cember last  this  had  risen  to  $1,357,  (calculating  exchange 
at  the  normal  rate).  A  shop  employee's  annual  wages  in- 
creased in  the  same  period  from  $213  to  $1,112,  and  among 
other  increases  are  from  $247  to  $1,015,  and  from  $342  to 
$1,015.  The  whole  of  this  rise  is  not  accounted  for  by  the 
increase  in  wages  proper,  allowances  similar  in  principle  to 
our  war  bonus  making  up  a  considerable  proportion  of  the 
total.  For  instance,  in  the  case  of  the  .s^ratle  whose  pay  has 
been  raised  from  $247  to  $1,110  a  year,  in  addition  to  the  increase 
of  the  minimum  rate  from  $247  to  $456,  there  is  an  annual  allow- 
ance of  $205  to  meet  the  high  cost  of  living,  and  special  family 
and  other  allowances,  not  granted  before  the  war,  totaling 
another  $352  a  year.  How  these  increases  aflfect  operating 
expenditure  is  strikingly  shown  in  the  following  table  of 
annual  wages  bills: 

Wages  bill,  Wages  bill,  i 

1913  1919  Increase         ' 

Northern    Railway    $27,075,000  $89,680,000  $62,605,000 

Eastern     24.700,000  76,000,000  51,300,000 

Paris,    Lyons   &   M 33,820,000  133,950.000  100,130,000 

Southern      7,330.200  36,835,110  29,504,910 

Paris    &    Orleans 21,714,150  70,902,490  49,188,340 

State    Railways    31,043,340  114,271,510  83,227,980 

Total     $145,682,690  $521,639,110         $375,956,230 

I 

It  should,  however,  be  pointed  out  that  this  increase  is  by 
no  means  entirely  due  to  the  higher  average  wage  per  em- 
ployee, the  growth  in  the  number  of  persons  employed  being 
also  a  contributory  factor.  From  1913  to  1919  the  stafTs  of 
the  six  railways  mentioned  above  rose  from  329,762  to  465.- 
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Supply  Trade  News 


Locomotives 

The  Lake  Erie  &  Northern  is  in  the  market  for  two  60-ton 
electric  locottiotives. 

The  Illinois  Central  is  inquiring  for  50  Mikado  type  locomo- 
tives and  25  Pacific  type  locomotives. 

The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  is  having  100  locomotives  re- 
paired at  the  shops  of  the  Baltimore  Locomotive  Works. 

The  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy,  reported  in  the  Railway 
Age  of  April  9  as  being  in  the  market  for  15  Mikado  and  15 
Santa  Fe  type  locomotives,  has  ordered  this  equipment  from  the 
Baldwin  Locomotive  Works. 

The  Missabi  Iron  Company,  Kew  York,  has  ordered  3,  six- 
wheel  tank  locomotives  from  the  American  Locomotive  Com- 
pany. These  locomotives  will  have  21  by.  26  in.  cylinders,  will 
weigh  157,000  lb.  in  working  order,  and  will  be  equipped  with 
superheaters. 

The  Temiskaming  &  Xurthern  Ontario,  reported  in  the 
Railway  Age  of  April  23  as  being  in  the  market  for  2,  8-wheel 
switching  locomotives,  has  ordered  these  locomotives  from  the 
American  Locomotive  Company.  These  locoinotives  will  have 
23  by  28  in.  cylinders,  and  a  total  weight  in  working  order  of 
203,000  lb. 

Freight  Cars 

The  Illinois  Central  is  inquiring  for  1,000  refrigerator  cars 
and  200  flat  .cars. 

The  Oliver  Iron  Mining  Company,  Duluth,  Minn.,  has  or- 
dered 65  dump  cars  from  the  Western  Wheeled  Scraper  Com- 
pany. 

The  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy,  reported  in  the  Railway 
Age  of  March  26  as  being  in  the  market  for  500  stock  cars,  has 
ordered  this  equipment  from  the  Western  Steel  Car  Company. 

The  International  Railway  Supply  Company,  New  York, 
has  ordered  7  tank  cars  of  6,000  gal.  capacity  for  the  Trinidad 
Government  Railways,  from  the  American  Car  &  Foundry  Com- 
pany. 

The  Bethlehem  Steel  Company,  Bethlehem,  Pa.,  reported  in 
the  Railway  Age  of  April  16  as  inquiring  for  500  70-ton  steel 
hopper  cars,  has  ordered  1,000  70-ton  cars  from  the  Cambria 
Steel  Company. 


Passenger  Cars 


The  Philadelphia  &  Reading  is  in  the  market  for  SO  cars  for 
passenger  train  equipment. 

The  Lake  Erie  &  Northern  is  in  the  market  for  ten  60-ft. 
interurban  passenger  cars  and  one  60-ft.  express  car. 

The  Illinois  Central,  reported  in  the  Railway  Age  of  March 
26  as  being  in  the  market  for  30  all-steel  suburban  coaches,  is 
now  in  the  market  for  50  steel  coaches,  72  ft.  714  in.  long. 

The  Baltimore  &  Ohio,  reported  in  the  Railway  Age  of  May 
7  as  inquiring  for  a  number  of  cars  for  passenger  train  equip- 
ment, is  in  the  market  for  60  coaches,  4  dining  cars,  20  baggage 
cars,  10  passenger  and  baggage  cars  and  6  baggage  and  mail  cars. 

Machinery  and  Tools 

The  Automatic  Straight  Air  Brake  Company,  New  York, 
is  inquiring  for  Jones  &  Lamson  turret  lathes,  plain  and  uni- 
versal milling  machines,  cylindrical  and  rotary  surface 
grinders,  engine  lathes,  speed  lathes  and  shapers. 


H.  McL.  Harding,  designing  terminal  engineer,  has  re- 
moved from  the  Concourse  building,  52  Vanderbilt  avenue, 
to  5730  Grand  Central  Terminal,  Forty-second  street.  New 
York. 

F.  R.  Bolles,  formerly  vice-president  and  general  manager 
of  the  Copper  Range  Railroad,  Houghton,  Mich.,  has  been 
appointed  vice-president  and  general  manager  of  the  Ameri- 
can Automatic  Connector  Company,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

J.  G.  McNeely,  formerly  in  charge  of  the  incandescent 
lamp  department  of  the  Western  Electric  Company,  Chicago, 
with  headquarters  at  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  has  been  placed  in 
charge  of  railroad  sales  of  that  company  in  Pittsburgh,  suc- 
ceeding Oscar  Lepper,  who  has  been  granted  a  leave  ot 
absence  on  account  of  ill  health, 

William  B.  Ross,  district  manager  in  charge  of  sales  for 
Mudge  &  Co.,  Chicago,  with  headquarters  at  New  York  City, 
has  been  appointed  manager  of  sales  of  Edwin  S.  Woods  & 

Co.,  Chicago.   Mr.  Ross 
began    his    railway    ca- 
^^^j^^^^  reer  with   the   Burling- 

^^^^^^^H||fek  ton.   Cedar   Rapids  and 

^^^^^H^^^K  Northern    as    a    freight 

^^^^^H^  T-  house    clerk    at    Cedar 

^^^^^^E'  ^tttw  Rapids,  Iowa.    In  Janu- 

^^HV  ^^T  ary,  1891,  he  was  trans- 

^^^^^  ferred   to   the  auditor's 

^BF>v  "7^  office,  where  he  served 

»L  ^^  in      various      capacities 

until  June,  1893.  From 
this  time  until  June, 
1898,  he  served  as  time- 
keeper and  chief  clerk 
to  the  superintendent, 
and  from  July,  1898,  to 
June,  1901,  he  was 
utility  clerk  to  the  vice- 
president  and  general 
superintendent  of  the 
W.  B.  Rcss  same     road.      In     July, 

1901,  he  was  promoted 
to  car  accountant,  which  position  he  held  until  that  company 
was  absorbed  by  the  Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  Pacific.  He 
was  transferred  to  the  latter  company  as  a  car  agent,  and  in 
January,  1903,  he  was  appointed  statistician  to  the  general 
manager  of  the  system.  In  September,  1903,  he  was  ap- 
pointed transportation  clerk  to  the  third  vice-president,  and 
subsequently  he  was  employed  consecutively  as  transporta- 
tion clerk  and  statistician  to  the  president.  In  January,  1909, 
he  was  appointed  chief  clerk  to  the  standardization  com- 
mittee. On  January  1,  1910,  he  was  elected  secretary  of  the 
Board  of  Pensions  and  later  appointed  secretary  of  the 
Pension  and  Personal  Record  Bureau.  In  July,  1916,  he 
entered  the  railway  supply  business  as  secretary  and  assist- 
ant treasurer  of  Mudge  &  Co.  In  April,  1917,  he  was  elected 
secretary  and  treasurer  of  this  company  and  in  May,  1918, 
he  was  appointed  assistant  to  the  president,  with  head- 
quarters at  Washington,  D.  C,  in  which  capacity  he  served 
until  his  appointment  as  district  manager. 

The  officers  of  the  Elvin  Mechanical  Stoker  Company,  23 
West  Forty-third  street.  New  York,  are  as  follows:  Frank 
H.  Clark,  president;  John  R.  Given,  vice-president;  A.  G. 
Elvin,  treasurer;  Frederick  P.  Whittaker,  secretary;  J.  Snow- 
den  Bell,  patent  attorney,   149  Broadway,   New  York. 

At  the  fourth  annual  convention  of  the  American  Gear 
Manufacturers'  Association  in  Detroit,  Mich.,  April  29  to 
May  1,  F.  W.  Sinram,  president  of  the  Van  Dorn  &  Button 
Company,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  was  for  the  fourth  time  unani- 
mously re-elected  to  the  presidency  of  the  association. 
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J.  K.  McDonnell,  wlu)  lor  the  l).^^t  iiiiu-  \c;irs  has  lucii 
(.oiincclcd  with  the  Dearborn  Clirmiciil  Lonipany,  has  been 
appointed  special  railroad  representative,  packing  di-part- 
ment,  mechanical  rnbbcr  division  of  the  United  States  Rubber 
Company,  witii  headquarters  at  Cliicafro. 

E.  G.  Lewis,  ni.maner  of  the  Cleveland,  Ohio,  ulllce  uf  the 
Bucyrus  Company,  South  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  has  been  aj)- 
pointed  oiilral  >ales  nianaRer  of  that  company,  with  Iicad- 
quarters  in  the  McCormick  buildin).;.  Chicago,  succreding 
E.  C.  Hingston,  wlio  has  resigned.  .\lr.  Lewis  will  continue 
to  have  jurisdiction  over  the  t  leveland  ..Ituf. 

Henry  A.  Koach,  formerly  assistant  chairman  of  the  Rail- 
way Ticket  I'rotectixc  IJureau,  and  during  tlie  period  of 
federal  control  inspector  in  charge  of  tlie  Secret  Service 
and  Police  Section  of  the  United  States  Railroad  Administra- 
tion at  Chicago,  is  now  associated  with  J.  E.  White  in  the 
White  Service  Company,  Transportation   building,  Chicago. 

G.    E.    Ellis,    executive    secretary    of    the    Automatic    Train 

Control  Committee,  has  been  appointed  chief  engineer  of  tlie 

foreign  department  of  the  Casale  Safety  Devices  Company, 

Inc.,    New    York    City, 

with   office   in    London, 

England.    Mr,  Ellis  was 

born       at       Fairhaven, 

Mass.,    on    January    13, 

1870,  and  was  educated 

in   civil   engineering   at 

Rensselaer  Polytechnic 

Institute.    Troy,    X.    Y. 

He    tirst    entered    rail- 
way service  in  1892,  as 

a    signal    inspector    on 

the  Hudson  division  of 

the  New  York  Central 

&  Hudson  River.     The 

following  year   he   was 

transferred  to  the  west- 
ern division  of  the  same 

road    in    the    same    ca- 
pacity,    and     in     May, 

1894,    he    returned    to 

the     Hudson     division. 

Four  years  later  he  was 

promoted  to  assistant  superintendent  of  signals  of  the  Mo- 
hawk division  and  at  the  same  time  acted  as  superintendent 
of  the  Hudson  River  Bridge  Company.  In  June,  1900,  he 
was  appointed  signal  engineer  of  the  Standard  Signal  Com- 
pany and  from  September,  1902,  to  July,  1904,  he  was  western 
agent  of  the  Pneumatic  Signal  Company.  On  the  latter  date 
he  became  assistant  chief  engineer  of  the  General  Railway 
Signal  Company,  and  in  November  of  the  same  year  he  was 
appointed  signal  engineer  of  the  Chicago,  Rock  Island  & 
Pacific.  Four  years  later  he  left  the  service  of  the  Rock 
Island  to  become  manager  of  installation  for  the  Federal 
Signal  Company  and  in  December,  1909,  he  became  asso- 
ciated with  the  Hayes  Track  Appliance  Company,  Richmond, 
Ind.  In  August  of  the  following  year  he  was  appointed  signal 
engineer  of  the  Kansas  City  Terminal,  resigning  after  five 
years  to  become  senior  signal  engineer  of  the  Division  of 
Safety  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  at  Wash- 
ington, where  he  remained  until  he  was  appointed  executive 
secretary  of  the  Automatic  Train  Control  Committee  in 
January,   1919. 

George  A.  Price  has  been  elected  treasurer  of  the  American 
Arch  Company,  30  Church  street.  New  York.  Mr.  Price 
has  spent  his  entire  business  life  in  railroad  work.  He 
started  w-ork  on  the  New-  York  Central  &  Hudson  River 
in  the  motive  power  department,  at  the  DeWitt  enginehouse, 
and  from  there  was  transferred  to  the  office  of  the  superin- 
tendent of  motive  power  of  the  New  York  Central,  In 
August,  1912,  he  resigned  to  enter  the  service  of  the  Ameri- 
can Arch  Company.  On  March  1,  1918,  he  was  elected 
assistant  secretary,  and  he  has  now  been  elected  treasurer. 
In  addition  to  being  treasurer  Mr.  Price  will  also  continue 
his  duties  as  assistant  secretary. 


G.    E.    Ellis 


A.  G.  Shaver,  considting  signal  and  electrical  engineer,  witii 
headipiartcrs   in    Chicago,   has   recently    been    appointed   chief 
engineer  of   the  Casale  Safety  Devices  Company,  Inc.,  New 
York  City.    Mr.  Shaver 
was    educated    at    Rose 
I'olytcchnic      Institute, 
Terre   Haute,  Ind.,  and 
during  his  summer  va- 
cations    worked     as     a 
trainmen's  caller  on   the 
Pennsylvania.  .\fter 

graduating  lie  entered 
tlie  service  of  that  road 
as  a  machinists'  helper. 
In  1898,  he  left  the 
Pennsylvania  to  be- 
come a  signal  main- 
tainer  and  batteryman 
on  the  Chicago  &  East- 
ern Illinois,  resigning 
from  the  service  of  that 
cotnpany  on  .Xpril  1, 
1901,  to  become  assist- 
ant engineer  in  charge 
of  the  signal  depart- 
ment of  the  L'nion  Pa- 
cific, with  iieachjuarters  at  Omaha,  Neb.  On  November  1,  of 
the  same  year,  he  was  given  the  title  of  signal  engineer,  which 
position  he  held  until  April  3,  1906,  when  he  was  appointed 
signal  engineer  of  the  Hall  Signal  Company,  now  the  Hall 
Switch  &  Signal  Company,  (iarwood.  N.  J.  .After  two  years 
with  this  company  he  was  api)ointed  signal  engineer  of  the 
Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  Pacific.  In  May,  1914,  he  resigned 
to  become  secretary  and  treasurer  of  the  Ilallet  Iron  Works, 
Chicago,  and  in  April  of  the  following  year  he  severed  his 
connection  with  that  company  and  opened  an  ofifice  as  con- 
sulting signal  and  electrical  engineer  at  Chicago.  Mr.  Shaver 
intends  to  continue  this  work  in  addition  to  his  new  duties. 


A.  G.  Shaver 


Obituary 


Arthur  Benedict  Bellows,  first  vice-president  of  the  Pitts- 
burgh testing  Laboratory,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  died  on  April  17. 

Daniel  Cram  Noble,  president  and   treasurer- of  the  Pitts- 
burgh Spring  &  Steel  Company,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  died  at  his 

home  in  that  city 
on  May  8,  at  the  age 
of  75.  He  was  born 
in  Baldwin,  Maine,  on 
.\ugust  5,  1845  and  was 
educated  at  Hebron 
.\cademy,  Maine.  For 
more  than  25  years  Mr. 
Noble  was  identified 
with  branch  lines  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad. 
He  went  to  Pittsburgh 
in  1868.  and  in  1880  be- 
came associated  with 
the  A.  French  Spring 
Company  of  that  city, 
remaining  with  that 
company  until  1902, 
when  he  founded  the 
Pittsburgh  Spring  & 
Steel  Company,  At 
the  time  of  his  death 
Mr,  Noble  was  a  direc- 
tor of  a  number  of  banks 
Pittsburgli. 


D.    C.    Noble 


and    insurance    companies    of 


John  Wesley  Hyatt,  inventor  of  the  Hyatt  roller  bearing, 
died  on  May  10,  at  his  home  in  Short  Hills.  N.  J.,  at  the  ai 
of  83.     Mr.  Hyatt  was  not  connected  with  the  Hyatt  Roll 
Bearing  Company,  having  sold  the  patent  for  this  inventioi 
about  25  years  ago. 
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Railway  Construction 


Railway  Financial  News 


Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe. — This  road  is  completing  plans 
for  the  construction  of  a  number  of  buildings  at  its  mechanical 
terminal  at  Albuquerque,  N.  Mex.  In  addition  lo  the  buildings 
completed  before  the  war,  a  machine  shop,  240  ft.  by  600  ft.,  of 
steel  frame  construction;  a  babbitt  shop,  36  ft.  by  50  ft.;  a  flue 
shop.  46  ft.  by  96  ft. ;  a  waste  cleaning  and  paint  shop,  24  ft.  by 
60  ft.;  a  cab  painting  and  asbestos  shop,  30  ft.  by  112  ft.;  a  fire 
department  building,  40  ft.  by  60  ft.;  a  pattern  shop,  40  ft.  by  70 
ft.,  and  a  tin  shop,  24  ft.  by  42  ft.,  will  be  constructed.  The 
main  buildings  are  to  be  principally  of  reinforced  concrete.  The 
addition  of  these  buildings  will  make  this  terminal  the  most  com- 
plete and  modern  on  the  Santa  Fe  system,  and  it  will  be  second 
in  size  only  to  the  one  at  Topeka,  Kan.  F.  M.  Bisbee,  chief 
engineer  of  the  Western  lines,  is  in  charge  of  the  work. 

C.VNADIAN  Pacific. — Improvements  are  to  be  carried  out  at  the 
Angus  shops  in  Mom  real,  Que.,  at  a  cost  of  about  $1,000,000,  as 
follows :  Extensions  to  the  locomotive  shops  to  give  an  addi- 
tional floor  area  of  58,000  sq,  ft. ;  extension  to  freight  shop  106 
ft.  by  400  ft.,  extension  to  pattern  shop  50  ft.  by  7S  ft. ;  three 
extension  to  passenger  car  shops,  one  of  102  ft.  by  161  ft.,  an- 
other of  137  ft.  by  161  ft.  and  a  third  137  ft.  by '239  ft.;  new 
car  electrical  shop  62  ft.  by  362  ft. ;  planing  mill  shelter  126  ft. 
by  144  ft. ;  four  new^  stalls  will  be  added  to  the  dry  kiln,  in- 
creasing the  area  7,400  sq.  ft. ;  a  new  heavy  service  tapered  floor 
scale  will  be  installed ;  a  number  of  track  changes  and  additions 
will  be  made  in  the  yard,  and  a  mechanical  coaling  plant,  also  a 
new  stand  pipe  will  be  installed. 

Lake  Erie  &  Xortherx. — Improvements  and  betterments  have 
been  authorized  to  be  carried  out  this  year  on  the  Lake  Erie  & 
Northern  and  Grand  River  Railway  subsidiary  lines  of  the  Cana- 
dian Pacific,  operated  by  electricity.  Contracts  have  already  been 
let  for  two  line  revisions,  one  at  Kitchener  and  the  other  at  Gait, 
Ont.,  also  for  an  addition  to  the  repair  shop  at  Preston.  Ont., 
and  for  two  fireproof  sub-stations,  one  at  Preston  and  the  other 
at  Brantford. 

MooRE  Haven  &  Clewiston. — It  is  proposed  to  build  a  13- 
mile  line  from  Moore  Haven,  Fla.,  to  Clewiston.  C.  D.  \\  aring 
will  be  the  engineer  in  charge  of  the  location  and  construction  of 
this  new  line. 

Oklahoma  Southwestern. — This  company,  announcement  of 
whose  incorporation  and  general  construction  plans  was  made 
in  the  Raihvay  Ag^c  of  January  30  (page  395)  has  now  com- 
pleted about  33  per  cent  of  its  new  line  from  Brislow,  Okla., 
through  Youngstown  and  Flick  to  Okmulgee,  a  distance  of  ap- 
proximately 50  miles.  The  maximum  grade  on  this  line  is  0.7 
per  cent  and  the  maximum  curvature  6  deg.  The  structures  con- 
sist of  one  50-ft.  girder  span  and  about  2  miles  of  timber  bridg- 
ing. Contracts  for  the  construction  were  let  to  the  Allhands  & 
Davis  Company,  Rogers,  Ark.,  on  March  1.  The  grading  aver- 
ages about  15.000  yd.  per  mile.  In  addition  to  the  construction 
now  under  way  the  company  contemplates  the  extension  of  its 
line  from  Okmulgee  to  a  point  on  the  Red  River  in  Jefferson 
county,  a  distance  of  about  200  miles.  The  line  now  under  con- 
struction will  connect  at  Okmulgee  with  the  St.  Louis-San  Fran- 
cisco and  the  Okmulgee  Northern.  ' 

Southern  Railway. — Construction  of  a  inodern  double-track 
steel  bridge  across  the  Ohio  river  at  Cincinnati.  Ohio,  for  the 
.Southern  Railway  .System  will  be  begun  immediately,  a  contract 
for  the  fabrication  and  erection  of  the  steel  superstructure  having 
been  let  to  the  American  Bridge  Company.  The  new  bridge  will 
take  the  place  of  the  present  single-track  structure  and  will  sup- 
port the  heaviest  locomotives. 


Chicago  &  .Xorth  Western. — Application  has  been  made  to  the 
Illinois  F'ublic  Utilities  Commission  for  permission  to  issue 
$15,000,000  1st  refunding  mortgage  bonds. 

Application  has  been  made  also  for  authority  to  purchase 
and  acquire  the  properties  of  the  Macoupin  County  Extension 
and  the  De  Pue,  Ladd  &  Eastern  railroads. 

Grand  Trunk. — Dr.  J.  D.  Reid,  Canadian  minister  of  railways, 
recently  introduced  a  bill  in  the  Canadian  House  of  Representa- 
tives, providing  for  the  inclusion  in  the  agreement  between  the 
government  and  the  company  of  the  names  of  two  small  lines, 
the  Vermont  &  Providence  and  the  Pembroke  Southern,  which 
were  omitted  from  the  draft  approved  by  the  Canadian  minis- 
try and  subsequently  by  the  Grand  Trunk  at  a  special  general 
meeting  held  in  London,  Eng.,  in  March,  1920. 

Lehigh   V.m.i.ey. — Sec  editorial  elsewhere  in  this  issue. 

Minneapolis,  St.  P.kul  &  Sault  Ste.  Marie. — William  A.  Read 

6  Co.  are  offering  an  issue  of  $2,500,000  7  per  cent  equipment 
trust  notes  at  par.  These  notes  are  a  direct  obligation  of  the 
railway  company,  and  are  secured  by  equipment  having  a  value 
25  per  cent  in  excess  of  the  amount  of  the  notes.  The  notes 
mature  in  equal  instalments  of  $250,000.  beginning  June  1,  1921, 
and  ending  June  1,  1930. 

Northern  Pacific. — J.  P.  Morgan  &  Co.,  the  First  National 
Bank  and  the  National  City  Company  are  offering  an  issue 
of  $4,500,000  one  to  ten  year  serial  7  per  cent  equipment  trust 
certificates. 

Pacific   Fruit   Express   Company. — An   offering   of  $25,000,000 

7  per  cent  equipment  trust  certificates,  maturing  in  equal  in- 
stalments from  June  1,  1925,  to  June  1,  1935,  and  jointly  guar- 
anteed by  the  Union  Pacific  and  Southern  Pacific  railroads, 
have  been  sold  by  a  syndicate  headed  by  Kuhn,  Loeb  &  Co. 

Wichita  Falls,  Ranger  &  Ft.  WoRTH.^See  Wichita  Falls  & 
Southern. 

Wichita  Falls  &  Southern. — This  road,  operating  between 
Newcastle,  Tex.,  and  Wichita  Falls,  a  distance  of  56  miles,  has 
recently  been  taken  over  by  the  Wichita  Falls,  Ranger  &  Ft. 
Worth.  The  acquired  line  has  been  operated  for  several  years 
under  lease  by  the  Missouri,  Kansas  &  Texas  and  will  be  con- 
nected with  the  Wichita  Falls.  Ranger  &  Ft.  Worth  line  now 
under  construcfion  from  Dublin.  Tex.,  north  through  Ranger, 
Tex.,  to  Newcastle.  The  announcement  of  the  opening  for 
operation  of  the  latter  line  between  Dublin  and  Ranger  was 
made  in  the  Railway  Age  of  May  7,  page  1369. 

Chicago  Great  Western. — The  consolidation  of  the  Wisconsin, 
Minnesota  &  Pacific  with  the  Chicago  Great  Western  has  been 
approved  by  the  stockholders.  All  of  the  stock  of  the  Wisconsin, 
Minnesota  &  Pacific  is  owned  by  the  Chicago  Great  Western 
and  the  line  has  lircn  operated  for  a  number  of  years  by  the 
latter  company. 


Se.\sonal  coal  rates,  as  provided  for  in  a  bill  before  the 
Senate  committee  on  interstate  commerce,  with  specific  re- 
ductions in  cents  per  ton  during  the  summer  months  and 
corresponding  increases  during  t»he  winter  months,  has  been 
recommended  to  the  committee  by  Senator  Frelinghuysen,  chair- 
man of  a  sub-committee  which  has  been  holding  hearings  on  the 
subject. 


One  of  the  most  heartening  things  about  the  return  of  the 
railroads,  shorn  as  they  are  under  the  bill  of  some  functions  they 
previously  exercised  as  a  matter  of  course,  is  the  optimistic  spirit 
in  which  the  carriers'  executives  are  welcoming  it  and  seem  dis- 
posed to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  act. — Keiuark  (N.  /.) 
Evening  Keu's. 

A  Department  of  Health  and  Recreation  is  the  latest 
novelty  on  the  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford.  B. 
Thomas  Pest,  a  former  physical  director  for  the  Young- 
Men's  Christian  .Association,  and  who  was  wounded  in 
France,  is  the  director  of  the  new  department,  with  head- 
quarters at  New  Haven.  His  business  will  be  to  manage  the 
organization  of  baseball  clubs  and  other  athletic  activities 
among  the  trainmen,  shopmen,  clerks  and  other  employees 
of  the  railroad.  It  is  the  purpose  to  establish  athletic  leagues 
on  each  division  and  at  centers  where  conditions  warrant. 
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Executive 

Leon  Salinas  wa.s  elected  executive  vice-president  oi  I  lie 
Xationai  Railways  of  Mexico,  and  empowered  with  llie  duties 
of  executive  president  on  April  16. 

Richard  O.  Fischer,  who  scrvcil  as  olVae  inanaKer  under 
the  regional  directt)r  of  the  .Mlegheny  Region  at  Philadelphia, 
I'a.,  during  federal  control,  has  been  appointed  oflice  manager 
for  the  vice-president  and  general  manager  of  the  Illinois 
Central  and  the  Yazoo  &  Mississippi  X'ailey,  witli  headquar- 
ters at  Chicago,  assuming  the  duties  of  F.  S.  Gibons,  assist- 
ant to  the  general  manager,  who  has  left  railway  service,  as 
noted  in  the  k'uikcay  ./,!,'(•  of  .\pril  2,3  (pa^e  1272). 

Financial,    Legal    and    Accounting 

A.  T.  Cole,  paymaster  on  the  Houston  Belt  &  Terminal, 
with  headquarters  at  Houston,  Tex.,  has  been  appomted 
acting  treasurer  of  the  Gulf  Coast  Lines,  with  the  same  head- 
quarters, succeeding  J.  H.  Lauderdale,  who  has  been  granted 
an  indefinite  leave  of  absence  to  become  assistant  manager 
of  the  Material  and  Supplies  Division  of  the  United  States 
Railroad  Administration  under  Ma.x  Thelan,  Director  of 
Liquidation  Claims  Division.  His  headquarters  will  be  at 
Washington. 

Walter  E.  Paschall,  who  has  been  elected  treasurer  of  the 
Atlanta,  Birmingham  &  .Atlantic,  with  headquarters  at  At- 
lanta, Ga.,  as  noted  in  the  Raikniy  Age  of  February  20  (page 
595").  served  as  acting  auditor  of  the  Atlanta,  Birmingham  & 
Atlantic  Railroad  Company  during  the  greater  part  of  federal 
control.  Mr.  Paschal!  was  born  on  June  13,  1875,  at  Brentwood, 
Tenn.  He  was  educated  in  public  schools  and  began  railroad 
work  in  November,  1911,  with  the  road  of  which  he  is  now 
treasurer.  He  was  appointed  assistant  treasurer  on  March  1, 
1913,  and  served  in  that  capacity  until  December  31,  1916. 
From  July  1,  1917,  until  July  1,  1918,  he  was  treasurer  of  the 
Cuban  Sugar  Mills  Corporation,  with  headquarters  at  Havana, 
Cuba.     He  was  appointed  acting  auditor  on  November  18,  1918. 

Operating 

V.  Parvin  has  been  appointed  superintendent  of  the  Ann 
Arbor,  with  hieadquarters  at  Owosso,  Mich.,  succeeding  A. 
Syverson,  resigned,  effective  May  1. 

R.  J.  McCarthy  has  been  appointed  superintendent  of  the 
Saratoga  division  of  the  Delaware  &  Hudson,  with  head- 
quarters at  Albany,  N.  Y.,  succeeding  H.  F.  Burch,  promoted, 
efifective  May  4. 

Albert  S.  Johnson,  assistant  general  manager  of  the  Ter- 
minal Railroad  Association  of  St.  Louis,  has  been  promoted 
to  general  manager,  efifective  May  10,  succeeding  Ira  L. 
Burlingame,  who  resigned  on  May  1. 

J.  A.  Kaufman,  formerly  of  the  Seaboard  Air  Line,  has 
been  appointed  superintendent  of  the  Cumberland  &  Man- 
chester, efifective  April  26,  and  J.  W.  McCallister,  foreman, 
has  been  promoted  to  supervisor,  effective  April   12. 

W.  H.  Haley,  superintendent  of  car  service  on  the  Missouri 
Pacific,  has  been  appointed  assistant  superintendent  of  trans- 
portation, with  headquarters  at  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  effective  May 
1.  The  position  of  superintendent  of  car  service  has  been 
abolished  and  Mr.  Haley  will  continue  his  former  duties 
under  the  newly  created  title  of  assistant  superintendent  of 
transportation. 

L.  Ennis,  chief  despatcher  of  the  Southern,  has  been  ap- 
pointed trainmaster,  having  jurisdiction  from  Sheffield,  Ala., 
to  Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  with  headquarters  at  Sheffield,  Ala., 
succeeding   L.  Woodall,  promoted.     M.  J.   Bryan  has   been 


W.  F.   Cooper 


appointed  chief  despatcher,  with  the  same  headquarters,  suc- 
ceeding Mr.  Ennis.  These  appointments  became  efifective 
May  1. 

William  F.  Cooper,  who  has  been  appointed  superintend- 
ent terminals  of  the  S(nithern,  with  headquarters  at  Columbia, 
S    ('.,  as  noted  in  tiie  Railway  Anc  of  h'ebruary  27  (page  656), 

served  as  trainmaster 
from  July  26,  1917,  un- 
til the  termination  of 
federal  control.  Mr. 
Cooper  was  bfirn  on 
November  3,  188S,  at 
Salisbury,  N.  C.  He  re- 
ceived a  high  school 
education,  graduating 
in  1901.  His  first  rail- 
road work  began  on 
July  23,  1904,  as  freight 
brakcman  for  the 
Southern,  to  which 
road  he  has  given  his 
entire  railroad  service. 
On  December  24,  1906, 
he  was  promoted  to 
freight  conductor  and 
served  in  that  capacity 
continuously  until  July 
26,  1917,  when,  as 
noted  above,  he  was 
appointed  trainmaster  of  the  Charlotte  division,  with  head- 
quarters at  Toccoa,  Ga.  His  appointment  as  superintendent 
terminals  became  efifective   l-'ebruary   15. 

C.  E.  Urbahns,  superintendent  of  the  Northern  district  of 
the  Chicago  division  of  the  Minneapolis,  St.  Paul  &  Sault 
Ste.  Marie,  with  headquarters  at  Stevens  Point,  Wis.,  has 
been  promoted  to  general  superintendent,  with  headquarters 
at  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  effective  May  1.  W.  W.  Wade,  as- 
sistant superintendent  of  the  Southern  district  of  the  Chicago 
division  of  the  Soo  line,  with  headquarters  at  Chicago,  will 
succeed  Mr.  Urbahns. 

C.  L.  Hinkle,  who  recently  resigned  as  general  superin- 
tendent of  the  Toledo,  St.  Louis  &  Western,  with  headquar- 
ters at  Frankfort,  Ind.,  has  been  appointed  general  manager 

of  the  Chicago  Great 
Western  in  charge  of 
operation  and  mainte- 
nance, with  headquar- 
ters at  Chicago,  effect- 
ive May  1.  Mr.  Hinkle 
succeeds  W.  L.  Park, 
who  resigned  to  be- 
come a  member  of  the 
new  Railroad  Labor 
Board.  Mr.  Hinkle  en- 
tered railway  service 
in  1883.  with  the  Evans- 
ville  &  Terre  Haute 
and  was  successively 
operator,  station  agent 
and  bill  clerk  until  1888. 
Later  he  became  asso- 
ciated with  the  Chicago 
&  Eastern  Hlinois  as  a 
clerk  in  the  mechanical 
department.  He  was' 
subsequently  promoted 
to  general  storekeeper,  in  which  capacity  he  served  from 
1891  to  1893,  at  which  time  he  went  to  the  Ohio  Southern 
as  storekeeper  and  chief  clerk  in  the  mechanical  department. 
In  1900  he  became  chief  clerk  to  the  chief  engineer  on  the 
Detroit,  Toledo  &  Ironton  and  from  1901  to  1902  he  served 
as  a  traveling  auditor.  He  became  connected  with  the  To- 
ledo, St.  Louis  &  Western  the  following  year,  serving  as  chief 
clerk  to  the  superintendent.  Later  he  was  promoted  to  chief 
clerk  to  the  general  superintendent  and  in  1907  he  was  pro- 
moted to  chief  clerk  to  the  general  manager  and  vice-presi- 


C.    L.   Hinkle 
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dent  in  charge  of  operation  and  maintenance  of  that  road 
and  the  Chicago  &  Alton.  Three  years  later  he  was  pro- 
moted to  assistant  to  the  general  manager  of  these  roads. 
In  March,  1912,  he  was  appointed  superintendent  of  the  To- 
ledo, St.  Louis  &  Western  and  two  years  later  was  promoted 
to  general  superintendent,  with  headquarters  at  Frankfort. 
During  the  war,  from  February,  1918,  to  July,  1919,  Mr. 
Hinkle  served  as  a  major  in  the  Transportation  Corps  and 
while  in  France  was  appointed  general  superintendent  of  the 
large  depot  at  Jievres  and  later  to  general  manager  of  the 
depot  at  Tours.  He  resumed  his  former  position  after  his 
return  from  service  and  continued  in  that  capacity  until 
recently. 

Frank  E.  House,  who  has  been  appointed  superintendent 
of  the  Cincinnati  division  of  the  Erie,  with  headquarters  at 
Marion,  Ohio,  as  noted  in  the  Railway  Age  of  April  16  (.page 
1223),  served  as  trainmaster  of  the  Susquehanna  division 
during  federal  control.  Mr.  House  was  born  in  1880.  He  re- 
ceived a  grammar  school  education  and  began  railroad  work 
with  the  Erie  on  December  27,  1897,  as  brakeman.  From 
1903  until  1913  he  served  as  conductor  and  was  then  ap- 
pointed general  yardmaster  at  Avoca,  Pa.  He  was  promoted 
to  trainmaster  of  the  Buffalo  division  on  October  1,  1916, 
which  position  he  retained  until  transferred  to  the  Susque- 
hanna division  at  the  time  mentioned  above. 

R.  H.  McKay,  who  has  been  appointed  superintendent  in 
charge  of  traffic  and  transportation  of  the  Atlanta,  Birming- 
ham &  Atlantic,  with  headquarters  at  Fitzgerald,  Ga.,  as 
noted  in  the  Raihuay  Age  of  March  12  (page  800),  served  as 
general  agent  of  the  same  road  and  others  during  the  greater 
part  of  federal  control.  Mr.  McKay  was  born  on  December 
10,  1884,  at  Andersonville,  Ga.  He  was  educated  in  public 
schools  and  began  railroad  work  in  1900  as  clerk  for  the 
Central  of  Georgia.  He  retained  that  position  until  1902, 
when  he  entered  the  employ  of  the  Commercial  Telegraph 
Company.  He  became  telegraph  operator  for  the  Atlanta, 
Birmingham  &  Atlantic  in  September,  1908,  and  in  1912  was 
appointed  division  freight  agent  at  Fitzgerald.  He  was 
promoted  to  general  agent,  with  headquarters  at  Atlanta, 
Ga.,  in  June,   1917. 

Ralph  Peters,  Jr.,  who  has  been  appointed  superintendent- 
passenger  of  the  Long  Island,  with  headquarters  at  Jamaica, 
N.  Y.,  as  noted  in  the  Railway  Age  of  March  5  (page  744), 
served  as  assistant  superintendent  from  June  1,  1919,  until 
the  termination  of  federal  control.  Mr.  Peters  was  born  at 
Cincinnati,  Ohio,  on  May  5,  1887.  He  graduated  from 
Princeton  University  with  the  degree  of  civil  engineer  in 
June  1908,  and  began  railroad  work  as  draftsman  in  the 
engineering  department  of  the  Long  Island  the  following 
August.  Afterwards  he  filled  such  positions  as  rodman, 
transitman  and  assistant  engineer.  He  was  then  appointed 
office  engineer  in  the  department  of  construction  and  main- 
tenance of  way.  On  August  1,  1916,  he  was  transferred  to 
the  transportation  department  for  special  work.  On  May  1, 
1917,  he  was  appointed  assistant  trainmaster,  with  duties 
involving  the  operation  of  various  freight  terminals  in  the 
western  territory  and  on  October  1,  1917,  he  became  assist- 
ant superintendent  in  charge  of  operation  of  the  Bay  Ridge 
division,  including  the  Bay  Ridge  yards.  Shortly  afterwards 
his  jurisdiction  was  extended  over  the  passenger  operation 
in  the  electrified  territory.  He  was  granted  a  furlough  on 
May  1,  1918,  to  engage  in  military  service,  which  included  a 
year  with  the  American  Expeditionary  Forces  as  lieutenant 
in  the  Transportation  Corps.  Most  of  the  time  he  served 
under  Colonel  J.  A.  McCrea,  while  Colonel  McCrea  was 
general  manager  of  transportation  service,  with  headquarters 
at  Tours,  and  later,  while  he  was  Deputy  Director  General 
of  Transportation,  located  at  the  general  headquarters  of 
the  A.  E.  F.  After  he  was  discharged  from  military  service 
he  resumed  the  position  he  held  prior  to  his  service. 

Traffic 

H.  D.  Page  has  been  appointed  general  agent  of  the  Chi- 
cago, Burlington  &  Quincy,  with  headquarters  at  Peoria, 
111.,  efifective  May  1. 


G.  F.  Ramspacker  has  been  appointed  general  agent  of 
the  Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  Pacific,  with  headquarters  at 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  efifective  May  5,  succeeding  M.  T.  McCraney, 
deceased. 

H.  K.  Mack  has  been  appointed  division  freight  agent  of 
the  Chicago,  Burlingtfm  &  Quincy,  with  headquarters  at 
Galcsburg,  111.,  succeeding  H.  D.  Skidmore,  assigned  to  other 
duties,  efifective  May  1. 

W.  C.  Esgar  has  been  appointed  superintendent  passenger 
transportation  of  the  New  York  Central,  Lines  West  of  Buf- 
falo, with  headquarters  at  Cleveland,  Ohio,  efifective  May  1, 
succeeding  L.  C.  Anderson,  promoted. 

George  F.  Ramspacher,  formerly  general  agent  of  the 
Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  Pacific  at  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  has  been 
appointed  general  agent  in  the  freight  department,  with  head- 
quarters at  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  succeeding  M.  T.  McCraney, 
deceased. 

John  B.  Warrington,  who  has  been  appointed  manager, 
through  freight  and  passenger  service  of  the  Baltimore  & 
Ohio,   the   Philadelphia   &   Reading  and   the   Central  of   New 

Jersey,  with  headquar- 
ters at  Philadelphia,  as 
noted  in  the  Railway 
Age  of  March  12  (page 
799),  served  as  terminal 
manager  of  the  Wash- 
ington Terminal  for  the 
Railroad  Administra- 
tion during  the  greater 
part  of  federal  control. 
'Mr.  Warrington  was 
born  on  April  21,  1866, 
at  Hummelstown,  Pa. 
He  began  railroad 
work  in  1876  as  car-» 
cleaner  for  the  Phila- 
delphia &  Reading  at 
Port  Clinton,  Pa.  Later 
he  became  yard  brake- 
man;  then,  brakeman, 
and  afterwards  con- 
ductor. Within  a  short 
time  after  being  trans- 
ferred to  tlie  trainmaster's  office  at  Reading,  Pa.,  as  assist- 
ant train  despatcher,  he  was  promoted  to  train  despatcher.  in 
which  capacity  he  served  until  1888,  when  he  was  appointed 
yardmaster  at  Harrisburg,  Pa.  He  was  transferred  as  yard- 
master  to  West  Falls,  Pa.,  in  1895,  and  on  November  7,  1899, 
lie  was  appointed  assistant  trainmaster  of  the  Philadelphia 
division  of  the  Philadelphia  &  Reading,  at  Philadelphia.  On 
March  19,  1902,  he  was  promoted  to  superintendent  of  the 
same  division.  He  went  to  the  roads  of  which  he  is  now 
manager,  through  freight  and  passenger  service,  on  May 
IS,  1918,  as  general  superintendent  interline  freight  trans- 
portation. The  following  June  17  he  accepted  the  position 
of  manager  of  the  ^^'ashington  terminal,  as  referred  to 
above. 

Walter  H.  Dominick,  who  has  been  appointed  assistant 
general  passenger  agent  of  the  Delaware,  Lackawanna  & 
Western,  with  headquarters  at  New  York,  as  noted  in  the 
Railway  Age  of  April  9  (page  1176),  served  as  secretary  of 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Consolidated  Ticket  Ofifices,  eastern 
territory  of  the  United  States  Railroad  Administration  from 
January  1,  1919,  until  the  termination  of  federal  control.  Mr. 
Dominick  was  born  on  March  23,  1892,  at  New  York.  He 
graduated  from  the  Stuyvesant  High  School  and  the  Albany 
Business  College.  His  first  railroad  work  began  on  May  12, 
1910,  as  rate  clerk  in  the  passenger  department  of  the  Dela- 
ware, Lackawanna  &  Western.  He  served  in  that  capacity 
until  1914,  when  he  was  promoted  to  chief  rate  clerk.  He 
was  transferred  as  chief  clerk  to  the  dining  car  department 
in  1918.  He  was  then  appointed  secretary,  as  mentioned 
above. 
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Mechanical 
W.   Wright   li;is   been   apiininted   division   tii:i>tcr   inccliaiiir 
ol     lanihani    division    of    tlie    C'anadiaii    I'acilic,    with    lioad- 
quartcrs    at    Farnliam,    Que,    sucri-cdiiiK    R.    Walton,    traiiN- 
fcrrod,  eflfectivc  April  IS. 

F.  P.  Pfahler,  wlio  has  been  chief  mechanical  engineer  of 
the  Railroad  Administration,  with  olVice  at  Washington,  D.  C, 
has  l)een  appointed  supervisor  of  locomotive  niainteiiancc  of 
the  lialtimore  &  Ohio,  with  ollice  at  lialtiinore,  and  also  the 
mechanical  member  of  a  committee  appointed  to  inxestigale 
the  feasibility  of  electrifying  one  or   two  of  its  divisions. 

George  S.  Edmonds,  who  has  been  appointed  superintend- 
ent nuitne  power  of  the  Delaware  &  liudson,  with  hcad- 
(iuarter>  at  Colonia.  X.  Y.,  as  noted  in  the  h'liilway  Age  of 
April  30  (page  1330V  graduated  from  Cornell  L'nivcrsity  in 
1895.  He  began  railroad  work  shortly  after  graduation  in 
the  shous  of  the  New  York  Central.  .Afterwards  he  served 
in  the  road  antl  mechanical  engineers'  office  of  tiie  same  road. 
He  went  to  the  Delaware  &  Hudson  in  1900  as  mechanical 
engineer.  He  was  appt)inted  master  mechanic  in  1905  and  re- 
tained that  position  until  1912,  when  he  was  appointed  shop 
superintendent.  On  April  5,  1920,  he  became  acting  superin- 
tendent motive  power  and  was  promoted  to  superintendent 
motive  power  on  April  2\. 

Ernest  V.  Williams,  shop  superintendent  of  the  Buffalo, 
Rochester  &  Pittsburgh,  who  has  been  appointed  superin- 
tendent motive  power,  with  headquarters  at  DuBois,  Pa.,  as 
announced  in  the  Rail- 
way Age  of  May  7  (page 
1385),  served  as  an  ap- 
prentice at  the  Brooks 
Locomotive  Works. 
Dunkirk,  N'.  Y.,  and 
afterwards  as  machin- 
ist for  the  Rome  Loco- 
motive Works,  Rome. 
N.  Y.,  prior  to  begin- 
ning actual  railroad 
work.  He  then  entered 
the  employ  of  the  Xew 
York  Central  as  ma- 
chinist at  West  Albany, 
N.  Y.  Shortly  after- 
wards he  was  promoted 
to  assistant  inachine 
shop  foreman  at  the 
same  place  and  then  to 
assistant  to  the  super- 
intendent of  shop.  His 
next      promotion      was 

that  of  machine  shop  foreman,  also  at  West  Albany.  Later 
he  was  transferred  to  Depew,  N.  Y.,  as  assistant  general 
foreman  but  afterwards  he  returned' to  West  .\lbany  as  gen- 
eral foreman.  He  went  to  the  Bufifalo,  Rochester  &  Pitts- 
burgh on  June  1.  1917,  to  accept  his  appointinent  as  shop 
superintendent,  the  position  he  filled  at  the  time  of  his 
recent  promotion. 

Engineering,  Maintenance  of  Way  and  Signaling 
E.  S.  Draper,  engineer  of  structures  of  the   Boston   &.  Al- 
bany, with  headquarters  at  Boston,  has  been  appointed  prin- 
cipal assistant  engineer,  with  the  same  headquarters,  effective 
May  1,  succeeding  L.  G.  Morphy,  retired. 

J.  S.  Lemond,  who  has  been  appointed  chief  engineer,  main- 
tenance of  way  and  structures  of  the  Southern  lines  east, 
with  headquarters  at  Charlotte,  N.  C,  as  noted  in  the  Railway 
Age  of  March  5  (page  750),  served  as  assistant  to  chief  en- 
gineer maintenance  of  way  and  structures  during  federal 
control.  Mr.  Leinond  was  born  in  Walton  County,  Ga.,  and 
educated  in  a  country  school.  He  began  railroad  work  on 
April  3,  1883.  as  section  hand  at  Alcovy,  Ga.  Soon  after- 
wards he  went  to  the  Southern  as  section  foreman  and  served 
in  that  capacity  until  April  1,  1886,  when  he  became  work 
train  conductor.     He  was  appointed  track  supervisor  in  1887, 


E.    V.    Williams 


.-ind  ro:i<l  master  in  1890  lie  was  then  proniotcil  to  supi-rin- 
tendcnt  and  ret.iined  thai  position  from  Jidy  1,  1899,  until 
Scptcmiicr  M),  1900.  Ironi  then  until  June  .30,  1900,  he  again 
served  as  roadmasler.  On  July  1,  1906,  he  became  engincor 
maintenance  of  way  and  was  appointerl  assistant  to  chief 
engineer  maintenance  of  way  and  structures  on  January 
18,  1917. 

O.  T.  Nelson,  who  has  beeti  .'ippointed  chief  engineer  of  the 
Atlanta  &  West  Point,  the  (jeorgia  and  the  Western  of  Ala- 
bama, with  hcad(iiiarters  at  .Atlanta,  Ga.,  as  noted  in  the 
Railway  Age  of  March  12  (page  801),  served  as  en.j;inecr 
maintenance  of  way  of  that  road  and  others  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Hale  Holden,  regional  director,  during  federal  con- 
trol. Mr.  Nelson  spent  about  nine  years  in  railrf)ad  construc- 
tion work  prior  to  entering  railroad  service.  At  the  age  of 
26  he  entered  the  employ  of  the  Mobile  &  Ohio  as  supervisor 
of  tracks.  Nine  years  later  he  was  appointed  roadmaster  of 
the  Southern.  Afterwards  he  went  to  the  Georgia  as  super- 
intendent maintenance  of  way.  Me  also  served  in  the  same 
capacity  for  the  West  Point  Route,  now  part  of  the  .Atlanta 
&  West  Point.  lie  was  then  elected  vice-president  and  gen- 
eral manager  of  the  Elberton  &  Eastern  and  the  Washing- 
ton &  Lincolnton  and  held  that  position  when  the  railroads 
were  placed  under  federal  control.  The  position  he  filled 
from  1918  until  the  termination  of  federal  control  has  already 
been  mentioned  abo\e. 

Purchasing   and   Stores 

E.  W.  Thornley,  formerly  supervisor  of  stores.  United 
States  Railroad  Administration,  has  been  appointed  assistant 
purchasing  agent  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio,  with  headquarters 
at  Baltimore,  Md. 

D.  C.  Curtis,  prior  to  federal  control  inspector  of  stores  on 
the  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy,  and  during  federal  con- 
trol storekeeper  for  the  Northwestern  Regional  Purchasing 
Committee,  has  been  appointed  general  storekeeper  of  the 
Chicago,  Alilwaukee  &  St.  Paul,  with  headquarters  at  Mil- 
waukee Shops,  Wis.,  succeeding  F.  J.  O'Connor,  who  has 
been  assigned  to  other  duties.  The  changes  are  effective 
May  1. 

Charles  R.  Craig,  who  has  been  appointed  general  purchas- 
ing agent  of  the  Southern,  with  headquarters  at  Washington, 
D.  C,  as  noted  in  the  Railway  Age  of  March  5  (page  749), 
served  as  purchasing  agent  from  1914  until  the  termination 
of  federal  control.  Mr.  Craig  was  born  on  October  12,  1872, 
at  Richmond,  Va.  He  received  a  high  and  business  school 
education  and  began  railroad  work  in  1889  as  clerk  in  the 
stores  department  of  the  Richmond  &  Danville,  now  part  of 
the  Southern.  He  went  to  the  Southern  as  storekeeper  at 
Selma,  Ala.,  in  1894,  and  retained  those  headquarters  until 
1897,  when  he  was  transferred  to  Richmond,  Va.  Afterwards 
he  served  in  the  same  capacity  at  Charleston,  S.  C.  In  1903 
he  became  clerk  in  the  office  of  the  assistant  general  man- 
ager, at  Washington,  D.  C,  and  in  1905  purchasing  agent  of 
the  Lenoir  Car  Works,  a  subsidiary  of  the  Southern.  In 
1909  he  went  to  the  Mobile  &  Ohio  as  purchasing  agent,  and 
remained  with  that  road  until  1914,  when  he  returned  to  the 
Southern  in  the  same  capacitJ^ 

Railroad  Administration 

Edward  A.  Sweeley,  a  member  of  the  Railway  Board  of 
Adjustment  No.  2,  of  the  Railroad  Administration,  has  re- 
signed, to  become  mechanical  superintendent  of  the  Fruit 
Growers'  Express. 

Obituary 

Fred.  H.  Tristram,  assistant  general  passenger  agent  of 
the  Wabash,  died  on  May  5  at  his  home  in  Delaware,  Ohio. 

Herbert  A.  Boomer,  general  manager  of  the  Lake  Erie  & 
Western,  with  headquarters  at  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  died  in  his 
private  car  in  the  railroad  yards  at  Lima,  Ohio,  on  May  6. 
at  the  age  of  58  vears. 
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The  progress  made  in  the  last  ten  years  in  the  electric  and 

gas-torch  welding  of  metals  has  frequently  raised  the  question 

The  Welded       ^^  ^°  ^^^  possibility  of  substituting  the 

shop  or  field  weld  for  the  riveted  joint 

Joint  in  in   structural   steel   work   and   renewed 

Structural   Steel    ''"P^tus   is   given  to  this   idea  by  the 

recent  fabrication  and  erection  of  a 
small  mill  building  in  New  York  City,  in  which  all  parts  of 
the  columns  and  roof  trusses  were  joined  by  electric  welds. 
This  method  of  construction  was  approved  by  the  city  build- 
ing department  only  after  load  tests  gave  satis'factor\-  evidence 
of  the  strength  of  the  joints  made.  While  it  is  a  far  cry  from 
a  40-ft.  roof  truss  to  a  300-ft.  railroad  bridge  span,  or  even 
a  100-ft.  plate  girder,  there  is  bound  to  be  speculation  as  to 
the  extent  to  which  the  weld  may  eventually  be  substituted 
for  the  rivet.  Even  if  rivets  are  indifferently  driven,  the 
riveted  joint  suggests  attributes  of  comfortable  assurance  that 
cannot  be  obtained  in  the  welded  joint  until  records  of  tests 
show  a  ratio  of  failures  to  total  trials  that  compares  favorably 
with  the  proportion  of  false-clear  indications  in  block  signal 
operation.  But  the  structural  effectiveness  of  the  joints  is 
not  the  only  consideration;  greater  economy  as  compared  with 
riveted  work  is  a  further  requisite,  and  herein  lies  the  chief 
promise  of  the  weld.  While  the  efficiency  of  the  riveted  joint 
is  definitely  limited  by  reason  of  the  necessity  of  cutting  holes 
through  the  adjoining  members,  the  limitations  of  the  welded 
joints  are  of  an  entirely  different  character,  and  it  will  be 
interesting  to  note  with  what  degree  of  success  they  may  be 
made  more  efficient  than  the  riveted  connection.  Reliability, 
of  course,  remains  the  prime  consideration. 


The  Accounting 

Officers' 

Association 


The  meeting  of  the  Association  of  Railway  Accounting  Of- 
ficers which  was  held  at  Atlantic  City  last  week  had  unusual 
reason  for  enthusiasm  and  earnestness. 
Both  American  Railroad  Association 
and  the  Association  of  Railway  Ac- 
counting Officers  have  now  been  affili- 
ated with  the  Association  of  Railway 
Executives,  but  unlike  the  mechanical  association,  the  ac- 
counting officers'  association  retains  its  own  name  and 
complete  independent  identity.  Sentiment  alone  would  have 
led  to  satisfaction  in  this  respect,  but  there  are  sound  rea- 
sons oilier  than  sentiment  that  led  to  the  decision  to  retain 
the  accountins;  officers'  association  separate  both  from  the 
American  Railroad  Association  and  the  Association  of  Rail- 
way Executives.  Even  before  public  regulation  of  the  rail- 
ways had  assumed  the  overshadowing  importance  in  the 
internal  management  of  the  companies,  the  accounting  de- 
partment performed  a  dual  function.  It  acted  as  a  check 
on  the  department  that  took  in  revenues  and  that  paid  out 
expenses,  and  it  formed  a  link  between  the  security  holders 
and  the  manfigement.  The  second  function  was  often 
enough  disregarded  by  managements  in  the  past,  but  is  no 
longer  treated  lightly.  Now  the  accounting  clepartment  also 
performs  an  important  function  as  the  link  between  the 
regulatory  authorities  and  the  management.  All  during  gov- 
ernment operation  the  Railroad  Administration  showed  entire 
confidence  in  the  accounting  officers'  association,  and  al- 
though both  federal  and  corporation  officers  were  on  an  equal 


footing  in  die  association,  no  internal  dissension  arose.  It  is 
becoming  more  and  more  usual  for  the  larger  companies  to 
elect  their  chief  accounting  officer  a  vice-president,  and  since 
without  exception  the  chief  accounting  officers  of  the  larger 
roads  are  members  of  the  association,  the  opinions  of  the 
association,  its  practices,  and  ideals,  carry  unusual  weight 
with  the  Association  of  Railway  Executives.  If  anyone  is 
interested  in  getting  a  clear  idea  of  the  work  which  the  asso- 
ciation is  doing,  they  can  do  no  better  than  read  the  address 
of  a  retiring  president  of  the  association,  A.  D.  McDonald, 
vice-president  of  the  Southern  Pacific.  This  address  is 
printed  elsewhere  in  this  issue  in  connection  with  a  report 
of  the  proceedings. 


"A  Menace  to  the  Railroads"  is  the  head  line  w'hich  one 
editor  has  used  to  emphasize  the  news  item,  published  in  our 
.  issue  of  Mav  7  (page  1371),  about  the 

Long-Distance      ^^^^    ^^    automobile    trucks    to    carry 
Freight  by  freight  800  miles.   A  "menace"  implies 

Automobile  ^'^  impending  evil;   the  word  may  or 

may  not  be  applicable  in  this  case.  It 
is  very  questionable  whether  trucks  running  on  the  highway 
will  make  any  permanent  inroads  on  the  railroads'  traffic, 
except  for  short  distances;  and  undoubtedly  there  are  many 
kinds  of  valuable  freight  which  can  be  handled  short  dis- 
tances in  congested  districts  more  advantageously  by  motor 
truck  than  by  rail.  Indeed,  the  "ship-by-truck"  booms  now 
being  exploited  here  and  there  are  largely  based  on  the 
temporary  high  value  of  certain  classes  of  goods.  But  there 
would  be  no  "menace"  in  sight,  even  if  a  lot  of  freight-car 
traffic  were  to  be  lost;  the  railroads  are  unable  to  carry  what 
traffic  is  offered.  They  can  use  all  their  resources  for  a 
long  time  to  come  in  performing  services,  much  needed  by 
the  public,  which  the  automobiles  cannot  render.  The  real 
"menace"  is  to  tbe  general  public;  the  menace  of  being 
fooled  into  thinking  that  costs  which  are  concealed  are 
abolished;  or  that  wasting  is  saving.  The  manufacturer  who 
runs  trucks  and  lets  the  town  or  the  state  pay  for  the  main- 
tenance of  his  roadway  is  shifting  a  part  of  his  costs;  but 
he  may  not  be  escaping  them  entirely.  In  the  long  run  the 
public  has  to  support  the  railroads;  and  whether  it  is  good 
economy,  after  building  a  railroad,  to  turn  a  part  of  its  busi- 
ness over  to  private  carriers,  unregulated,  is  a  question  which 
ought  to  be  settled  rationally,  not  ignored  childishly.  Cloth 
and  rubber  worth  fabulous  prices,  which  put  them  in  the 
class  with  diamonds,  may  feel  their  importance  too  acutely 
to  ride  in  common  freight  cars,  even  when  cars  are  plenty; 
but  if,  finally,  they  become  parts  of  luxurious  limousines 
they  only  help  to  postpone  the  long-desired  day  when  the 
production  of  necessaries  shall  overtake  the  pressing  short- 
age of  men  and  materials  now  felt  everywhere.  The  public, 
which  at  last  is  in  a  state  of  mind  to  appreciate  the  value 
of  its  railroads  as  a  fundamental  element  in  the  essentials 
of  existence,  should  feel  menaced,  not  when  freight  cars  are 
used  exclusively  for  food,  fuel,  building  materials  and  other 
necessaries,  but  rather  when  luxury  shipments  are  so  nu- 
merous and  pressing  that  long-distance  freight  costs  of 
twenty  cents  per  ton  per  mile  are  an  every-day  affair. 
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Ho.w  Much  Railway  Wages 

Really  Have  Advanced 

TPiii;  i,>risrioN  whether  railway  wages  sliould  be  advanced, 
A  and  if  so.'liow  much,  is  now  j)rimarily  a  jaiblic  (luestion. 
This  is  due  to  two  facts:  P'irst,  the  net  ojjeratinj;  income  of 
the  railways  lias  been  practically  wiped  out,  and  therefore  it 
is  incontr()vertil)le  that  any  advance  in  wages  which  may  be 
made  will  have  to  be  met  by  advances  in  rates  which  the 
public  must  pay  and  not  out  of  the  net  operating  income  of 
the  companies.  Second,  an  agency  created  by  law  which 
represents  the  public,  namely,  the  Railroad  Labor  Board, 
must  determine  what  advances,  if  any,  shall  be  made.  Since 
the  question  has  become  almost  solely  a  public  question,  it  is 
extremely  desirable  that  the  ]iublic  .should  know  all  the  facts 
about  changes  which  have  been  made  within  recent  years  in 
wages  and  conditions  of  employment  of  railway  employees. 

The  payroll  of  the  Railroad  Administration  for  January, 
1920,  has  been  made  public  since  the  hearings  before  the 
Railroad  Labor  Board  began.  Some  very  interesting  and 
pertinent  comparisons  can  be  made  between  the  statistics  it 
contains  and  past  statistics  regarding  railway  wages- 
The  demand  of  railway  employees  for  additional  large 
increases  in  their  wages  is  based  chiefly  on  the  increase  in  the 
cost  of  living.  In  the  estimates  made  by  government  bureaus 
regarding  increases  in  the  cost  of  living,  the  cost  of  living 
for  the  year  1914  is  usually  taken  as  a  basis.  The  increase 
in  the  cost  of  living  since  1914  is  now  officially  estimated  at 
approximately  100  per  cent.  How  near  have  the  advances 
in  railway  wages  come  to  keeping  pace  with  the  increase  in 
the  cost  of  living?  The  average  wage  per  railway  employee 
in  the  year  ended  on  June  30,  1914,  was  $810.  The  average 
wage  per  employee  in  January,  1920,  was  $132.25.  This  on 
an  annual  basis  would  amount  to  at  least  $1,587,  on  which 
basis  the  increase  in  the  average  compensation  per  employee 
since  1914  has  been  96  per  cent.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind 
also  that  in  1914  a  large  majority  of  employees,  to  earn  the 
wage  they  were  paid  then,  worked  on  a  10-hour  basis,  while 
in  January,  1920,  a  large  majority  worked  on  an  8-hour 
basis.  In  other  words,  since  1914  a  large  majority  of  the 
employees  have  been  given  a  reduction  of  approximately  20 
per  cent  in  their  working  hours,  and  employees  as  a  whole  have 
been  given  an  average  increase  of  96  per  cent  in  their  wages. 

Largely  owing  to  the  establishment  of  the  eight-hour  day, 
there  was  a  very  large  increase  in  the  number  of  railway 
employees  during  government  control.  The  number  in  De- 
cember, 1917,  was  1,703,748,  while  the  report  of  the  Railroad 
Administration  shows  that  in  January,  1920,  the  number  was 
1,953,571,  an  increase  of  249,823.  The  increase  in  the  aver- 
age earnings  per  employee  between  December,  1917,  and 
January,  1920,  was  over  47  per  cent,  the  average  wage  paid 
in  December,  1917,  being  $89.33,  and  the  average  paid  in 
January,  1920,  being  $132.25.  There  should  be  some  rela- 
tionship between  the  wages  paid  in  any  industry  and  the 
amount  of  product  turned  out  per  employee.  The  principal 
product  of  railways  is  freight  transportation,  and  the  amount 
of  it  produced  is  measured  in  ton -miles.  In  December,  1917, 
the  number  of  tons  moved  one  mile  per  employee  was  18,758. 
The  total  amount  of  freight  traffic  handled  in  January,  1920, 
was  substantially  larger,  but  because  of  the  large  increase  in 
the  number  of  employees  the  number  of  tons  hauled  one  mile 
per  employee  was  only  17,798,  a  decrease  as  compared  vdth 
December,  1917,  of  a  little  over  5  per  cent.  This  decrease 
in  the  amount  of  freight  traffic  handled  per  employee  is  small, 
but  it  must  be  considered  in  the  light  of  the  fact  that  for 
years  before  government  operation  was  adopted  there  was  a 
constant  and  large  increase  in  the  amount  of  traffic  handled 
per  employee,  this  being  chiefly  due  to  improvements  in  the 
railway  plant  and  in  operating  methods. 

In  wage  hearings  prior  to  two  years  ago  great  emphasis 
was  placed  upon  the  increase  in  the  amount  of  freight  traffic 


liandled  per  emjjloyce  as  a  reason  why  wages  should  be 
advanced.  In  the  light  of  a  decrease  of  over  5  per  cent  in 
the  so-called  "])r(xluctive  efficiency"  of  the  emi)loyees  and  an 
increase  of  over  47  per  cent  in  their  average  earning.s,  it  is 
ea.sy  to  see  why  there  has  Ijeen  such  an  enormous  increa.se  in 
the  railroad  jjayroll.  The  total  wages  of  railway  employees 
in  1917  amounted  to  about  $1,740,000,000.  On  the  basis  of 
the  wages  paid  in  January,  1920,  the  annual  i)ayroll  would 
amount  to  al)out  $3,010,000,000  a  year.  If  the  advance  of 
over  $1,000,000,000  for  which  the  employees  are  now  asking 
should  be  granted  the  payroll  would  be  made  approximately 
$4,020,000,000  annually,  an  increa.se  over  that  of  1917  of 
approximately  $2,280,000,000,  or  130  per  cent.  The  average 
annual  wage  of  a  railway  employee  on  this  basis  would  be 
about  $2,100,  or  160  per  cent  higher  than  in  1914. 

The  committee  of  managers  representing  the  railroads  in 
the  hearings  before  the  Railroad  Labor  Board  has  indicated 
in  a  statement  to  the  board  that  it  is  appearing  chiefly  to 
give  it  information,  since  the  rcsponsil)ility  for  the  advance  in 
wages  given  will  rest  entirely  on  the  board  and  any  increase 
in  wages  made  will  have  to  be  borne  entirely  by  the  public. 
Doubtless,  however,  the  Labor  Board  will  give  great  consid- 
eration to  all  the  possible  effects  that  may  be  produced  before 
it  grants  the  employees  advances  in  wages  anywhere  near  as 
large  as  those  for  which  they  are  asking. 


The  Lesson  from  the 

Collision  Statistics 

A  CLASSIFICATION  of  the  225  collisions  that  have  been  inves- 
■^  tigated  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  during 
the  past  four  years  shows  them  to  be  divided  as  follows: 

.Signal  territory       Train-order  On  yard 

Year  , * ,  and  time-  and 

ending                                                             Non-  interval  switching 

June  30               Collisions  Automatic    automatic  system  tracks 

1916 ."SS                   II                   IS  22  7 

1917 54                   11                   10  33 

1918 63                   13                   13  31  6 

1919 53                   18                   10  19  6 

Total     ....   225  53  48  105  19 

These  accidents  resulted  in  841  deaths  and  4,007  injuries. 
At  the  present  time  about  fifty  per  cent  of  the  total  mileage 
of  tracks  in  the  United  States  upon  which  passenger  trains 
are  operated  is  protected  by  some  form  of  block  signaling, 
and  it  is  on  these  lines  that  almost  half  of  the  collisions 
occurred.  However,  it  must  be  realized  that  a  very  much 
larger  volume  of  business  is  handled  on  these  lines  than  on 
the  unprotected  lines.  Other  things  being  equal,  the  dangers 
of  collision  are,  therefore,  very  much  more  pronounced  than 
in  the  territory  where  trains  are  less  frequent  and  the  volume 
of  business  less  heav}'.  It  is,  therefore,  evident  that  block 
signaled  lines  have  a  considerably  smaller  number  of  colli- 
sions in  proportion  to  the  number  of  trains  operated  on  them 
and  the  amount  of  traffic  handled  than  lines  without  signals. 
Referring  again  to  the  collisions  that  occurred  in  block-signal 
territory,  it  will  be  noted  that  53,  or  about  one-half,  of  the 
101  accidents  took  place  on  lines  protected  by  automatic 
block  signals.  This  t^pe  of  protection  is  in  service  on  about 
fifty  per  cent  of  the  block  signaled  lines,  and  although  the 
number  of  collisions  is  again  about  equally  divided  it  must 
be  realized  that  automatic  signals  are  installed,  at  least  in  a 
majority  of  cases,  on  those  lines  with  the  heaviest  traffic. 
Again,  other  things  being  equal,  the  chances  of  collisions  on 
such  lines  are  very  much  more  pronounced  than  in  non-auto- 
matic territories,  where  the  traffic  is  less  heavy.  It  is,  there- 
fore, evident  that  automatic  block  signaled  lines  have  fewer 
collisions  in  proportion  to  train  mileage  than  those  with  non- 
automatic  signals  and  that  the  degree  of  protection  afforded 
is  of  a  higher  order.  During  the  four-year  period  covered 
bv  these  statistics  the  investigations  show  that  onlv  four  colli- 
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sions  resulted  from  failures  in  the  proper  operation  of  the 
block  signal  system.  Of  these  four  cases,  false  clear  signals 
were  responsible  for  two  collisions,  one  of  which  occurred  in 
automatic  block  territory.  It  is,  therefore,  evident  that  as 
long  as  the  signal  indications  are  observed  and  acted  upon, 
automatic  block  signals  furnish  reasonably  adequate  protec- 
tion. But  from  the  foregoing  it  is  also  evident  that  the  large 
majority  of  the  collisions  in  block-signal  territory  are  caused 
by  the  failures  of  enginemen  to  observe  and  obey  signal  indi- 
cations, and  by  the  lack  of  adequate  flag  protection.  It  is 
to  further  restrict  the  possibility  of  collisions  due  to  these 
causes  that  the  automatic  stop  and  train  control  are  being 
advocated.  Such  installations  should  first  be  made  on  those 
lines  where  automatic  signals  are  in  service,  and  this  will 
probably  be  the  next  step  in  the  placing  of  the  railways  of 
this  country  on  a  still  higher  plane  of  safe  operation. 


Priority  in  Transportation 

"X*  HE  railways  have  applied  to  the  Interstate  Commerce 
•*•  Commission  for  exercise  of  the  authority  given  it  in 
Section  402,  paragraph  (IS),  of  the  Transportation  Act. 
This  paragraph  empowers  the  Commission  in  time  of  short- 
age of  equipment,  congestion  of  traffic,  or  other  emergency, 
to  change  the  rules  regarding  the  distribution  of  the  equip- 
ment of  the  various  carriers,  to  require  joint  or  common 
use  of  terminals  and  to  give  directions  for  preference  or  prior- 
ity in  transportation.  It  is  the  application  for  the  Commis- 
sion to  establish  a  system  of  priority  in  transportation  which, 
under  present  conditions,  is  the  most  interesting  and  im- 
portant. 

The  application  by  the  railway  companies  for  the  exercise 
by  the  Commission  of  its  power  in  regard  to  these  matters 
has  been  construed  Iiy  advocates  of  government  control,  or 
of  the  Plumb  plan,  as  was  to  be  anticipated,  as  an  admission 
of  the  breakdown  of  private  operation  and,  as  a  practical  re- 
sult, of  the  resumption  of  government  control.  What  are 
the  facts?  First,  even  when  the  railways  were  operating  to 
the  limit  of  their  capacity  before  the  railway  strikes  occurred, 
they  were  unable  to  handle  all  the  traffic  that  was  being 
offered  to  them,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  in  March  they  moved 
more  freight  than  ever  was  moved  in  that  month  before. 
Second,  the  railway  strikes  came,  interfered  with  the  opera- 
tion of  the  roads,  and  therefore  widened  the  gap  between  the 
traffic  being  offered  for  movement  and  the  traffic  which  could 
be  moved. 

The  position  in  which  the  railways  have  been  placed  is 
similar  to  that  in  which  many  other  industries  have  been 
placed.  For  example,  the  hotel  business  of  our  large  cities 
has  increased  more  than  the  capacity  of  the  hotels.  There- 
fore, as  every  traveler  knows,  even  when  the  hotels  are  able 
to  operate  to  their  capacity  they  are  obliged  to  turn  away 
many  guests  who  have  asked  for  reservations,  and  practically 
all  who  have  not  asked  for  them.  When,  as  was  recently 
the  case  in  Chicago,  there  has  been  a  cooks'  and  waiters' 
strike,  the  inability  of  the  hotels  to  entertain  all  those  who 
have  applied  for  entertainment  has  been  seriously  increased. 

There  is  one  important  difference,  however,  between  a  con- 
cern of  almost  any  other  kind  which  becomes  unable  to 
handle  all  the  business  offered  to  it  and  a  railway  which 
becomes  unable  to  handle  all  the  business  offered  to  it.  A 
concern  of  almost  any  other  kind  can,  in  these  circumstances, 
arbitrarily  accept  the  business  offered  to  it  by  some  persons 
and  turn  away  that  offered  by  others.  A  railway,  on  the 
other  hand,  being  engaged  in  a  public  service,  is  required  to 
treat  all  its  customers  alike  unless  it  is  given  a  special  legal 
dispensation  by  some  competent  public  authority  to  dis- 
criminate between  them.  If  one  concern  offers  it  a  carload 
of  coal  and  another  offers  it  a  carload  of  pianos  for  move- 
ment, in  the  absence  of  such  a  special  dispensation  as  men- 
tioned, it,  as  a  common  carrier,  owes  the  same  duty  to  both. 


It  is  perfectly  evident,  however,  that  in  a  period  such  as 
the  present,  when  it  is  impossible  for  the  railways  to  handle 
all  the  traffic  offered  to  them,  the  public  welfare  demands 
that  they  shall  give  priority  in  transportation  to  commodities 
such  as  coal,  foodstuffs,  etc.,  the  proper  distribution  of  which 
is  essential  to  the  very  existence  of  the  people,  and  shall 
move  only  such  amounts  of  non-essential  commodities  as  can 
be  moved  after  the  essential  commodities  have  been 
moved. 

The  necessity  for  vesting  in  some  public  authority  the  power 
to  authorize  the  railways  to  give  preference  and  priority  in 
transportation  in  periods  such  as  the  present  was  made  evi- 
dent during  the  war,  and  it  was  for  this  reason  this  authority 
was  conferred  by  the  Transportation  Act  on  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission.  It  long  since  began  to  appear  that 
in  a  comparatively  short  time  the  Commission  would  have  to 
exercise  this  authority.  It  probably  would  have  been  de- 
sirable for  it  to  have  exercised  it  within  the  next  few  months 
even  if  the  railway  strikes  had  not  come.  Reduction  by  the 
railway  strikes  of  the  amount  of  traffic  which  the  railways 
could  handle  precipitated  the  necessity  for  its  exercise. 

The  railway  managers  are  to  be  commended  foE  having 
taken  the  initiative  in  asking  that  a  system  of  priority  be 
established.  The  transportation  situation  has  become  ex- 
tremely bad,  and  it  cannot  be  remedied  until  the  railways 
begin  to  refuse  to  accept  for  movement  a  larger  amount  of 
traffic  than  they  actually  can  handle.  Under  such  condi- 
tions as  exist  at  present  the  more  traffic  is  allowed  to  be 
loaded  the  worse  the  congestion  is  made,  and  the  less  is  the 
amount  of  freight  actually  transported. 

While  it  will  be  contended  that  private  management  has 
"broken  down,"  what  the  managements  have  asked  the  In- 
terstate Commerce  Commission  to  do  is  merely  what  the  Rail- 
road Administration  actually  did  throughout  the  time  it  was 
in  charge  of  the  operation  of  the  railroads.  Being  a  govern- 
ment body  it  could  and  did  constantly  refuse  to  accept  large 
tonnages  of  commodities  which  were  offered  to  it.  The  sim- 
ple fact  is,  as  the  Railway  Age  has  pointed  out  many  times, 
that  the  transportation  facilities  of  the  country  have  become 
totally  inadequate  to  handling  all  the  commodities  that  the 
industries  of  the  country  can  produce,  and  until  either  the 
transportation  facilities  are  increased-or  the  amount  of  traffic 
demanding  transportation  is  reduced,  there  will  be  need  for 
frequent  exercise  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  of 
its  authority  to  say  what  traffic  the  railways  shall  move  and 
what  thev  shall  refuse  to  move. 


Chicago,  St.  Paul, 

Minneapolis  &  Omaha 

THE  Chicago,  St.  Paul,  Minneapolis  &  Omaha  is  con- 
trolled bv  the  Chicago  &  North  Western  through  the 
ownership  of '$5,380,000  preferred  stock  and  $9,540,000 
common  stock.  The  total  outstanding  preferred  stock  is 
$11,260,000  and  the  total  outstanding  common  stock  is 
$18,560,000.  The  Omaha  performs  three  important  func- 
tions in  the  rounding  out  of  the  Chicago  &  North  Western 
system.  It  gives  the  system  its  entrance  into  the  Twin  Cities, 
the  Chicago-Twin  Cities  line  being  owned  by  the  North 
Western  as  far  as  Elroy,  Wis.,  and  by  the  Omaha  from 
Elroy  to  St.  Paul.  Second,  it  gives  the  system  a  good  line 
from  Omaha  through  St.  Paul  to  Duluth  and  Ashland. 
Third,  it  is  an  important  feeder  for  the  rest  of  the  system, 
with  its  branch  lines  extending  out  into  the  grain  country 
of  Iowa  and  Nebraska  on  the  west,  and  extending  into  the 
rich  dairying  and  farming  country  of  western  and  northern 
Wisconsin. 

The  total  mileage  owned  is  1,680,  and  in  addition  the 
company  has  trackage  rights  of  over  70  miles  of  other  lines. 
The  road  is  conservatively  capitalized,  the  total  l)onds  out- 
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standing  amounting  to  aljout  $41, 362,000  par,  at   tin-  rate 
of  loss  tiian  $25,000  por  niilo. 

The  nntal  whicii  the  government  paid  annually  lor  tlic 
property  during  government  o])eration  was  $4,y,i5,()00. 
'i'his  iH-rniitted  the  company  to  pay  5  per  rent  on  its  common 
stCK-k  and  to  continue  the  regular  7  per  cent  dividends  on 
its  preferred  stcxk.  'I'lie  jjroperty  actually  «arned  in  I'^l') 
$27,7,>2,000  gross  and  the  net  accruing  to  the  government 
after  taxes  was  $.^101, 000.  This  compares  with  $2,652,000, 
the  federal  net  income  in  1918. 

During  l')19  $675,000  was  spent  for  additions  and  bet- 
terments exclusive  of  equipment.  There  was  little  change  in 
the  eiiuipment  account  since  the  cost  of  the  few  new  cars 
bought  was  a  little  more  than  offset  by  the  original  cost  of 
et|uipment  retired.  The  Omaha  has  in  service  now  392  loco- 
motives, 342  passenger  train  cars,  and  12,867  freight  train 
cars. 

When  private  operation  was  resumed  on  March  1,  James  T. 
Clarke,  w-ho  had  been  president  of  the  company  during  gov- 
ernment operation,  and  who  had  been  president  also  prior 
to  government  operation,  resumed  his  management  of  the 
road;  in  his  annual  report  he  says  in  regard  to  the  future: 
"The  Transportation  .\ct  give?  to  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  complete  power  as  to  the  regulation  of  the  rail- 
road under  private  ownership  and  with  enlightened  public 


Chicago  &  North  Western 

VTo  oiiii-.k  Kn.M)  in  the  west  has  had  a  higher  credit  than 
^^  the  Chicago  &  North  Western.  Kven  in  1917  the  com- 
mon stock  i)aying  7  jier  cent  dividends  was  selling  at  124. 
In  1910,  l)aying  the  same  dividends,  the  common  stcx:k  sold 
at  182;  and  the  preferred,  an  8  per  cent  stock,  sold  at  225. 
The  history  of  the  development  of  the  pro|)erty  in  the  thirty 
years  from  1887  to  1917  has  lx;en  one  of  extraordinary  con- 
servatism liased  on  sound  l)usiness  judgment  and  particu- 
larly successful  competition  througii  rendering  .-iiij)]>ers  and 
travelers  a  very  high  class  of  service.  I'nlike  most  western 
roads,  the  extension  of  the  property  was  not  rapid  and  the 
steadiness  of  earning  i)ower  has  no  parallels.  In  1887  the 
Chicago  &  North  Western  o{)erated  3,891  miles  of  road.  Its 
earnings  were  at  the  rate  of  $6,239  per  mile  and  its  operat- 
ing ratio  was  57.  It  had  outstanding  at  that  time  $41,375,- 
000  common  stock  and  $22,325,000  preferred,  with 
$90,512,000  funded  debt. 

In  1917  increasing  costs  had  been  operative  for  about  a 
year,  but  even  in  that  year  the  operating  ratio  was  72.75 
per  cent  and  railway  operating  income  amounted  to  $23,- 
815,000.  The  mileage  operated  was  8,095.  Operating  rev- 
enues amounted  to  $13,500  a  mile.     The  total  outstanding 
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The  Chicago  &  North  Western  and  the  Chicago,  St.  Paul,  Minneapolis  &  Omaha 


opinion    should    result    in    greatly    improved    transportation 
facilities  and  establishment  of  railroad  credit." 

The  following  table  shows  the  figures  for  operation  of  the 
property  by  the  government: 

1919  1918 

Average    mileage    operated 1,749  1,749 

Freight     revenue     $18,335,828  $16,897,812 

Passenger    revenue     7,589,482  6,238,806 

Total    operating    revenue 27,732,018  24,829,981 

Maintenance   of  wav  and  structures 3,838,174  3,056,376 

Maintenance    of    equipment 5,230,102  5,055,958 

Traffic   expenses    256,361  244,791 

Transportation    expenses     13,079,739  11,720,793 

Total   operating   expenses 23,316,464  20,884,199 

Ta.xes 3,101,078  2,651,912 

Corporate  Ixco.me  Account. 

Rental      4,934,790  4,934,790 

Gross    income    5,031,160  5,000,370 

Net     income     2,376,718  2,406,181 

Dividends     1,715,986  1,715,986 

Surplus      660,732  690,195 


Stock,  including  both  preferred  and  common,  was  $167,619,- 
OOO.  The  outstanding  funded  debt  was  $201,951,000. 
Roughly,  then,  with  an  increase  in  outstanding  securities  of 
$215,000,000  the  road  had  been  extended  from  3,891  miles 
of  light  single-track  prairie  lines  to  8,095  miles  of  modem 
railroad  with  heavy  rails  and  with  double  track  from  Chi- 
cago to  Omaha,  to  Milwaukee  and  most  of  the  way  to  the 
twin  cities.  It  is  probable  that  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission's  physical  valuation  of  the  North  Western 
will  show  both  a  cost  of  reproduction  new  and  an  original 
cost  far  in  excess  of  the  par  value  of  all  of  the  securi- 
ties outstanding.  A  market  price  of  from  $182  to  $124  for 
a  7  per  cent  common  stock  is  indicative  of  the  value  which 
investors  placed  on  the  assets  and  permanent  earning  power 
of  the  company  in  the  years  from  1910  to  1917.     During  all 
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the  years  from  1887  to  1917  the  Chicago  &  North  Western 
stood  for  the  best  in  service  both  in  freight  and  passenger 
service.  It  would  seem  that  if -any  road  in  the  country-  can 
face  the  future  with  confidence,  the  Chicago  &  North  West- 
ern should  be  that  road. 

The  annual  rental  which  the  government  paid  the  Chi- 
cago &  North  Western  was  $23,201,000.  This  left  the  com- 
pany with  a  surplus  in  1919  of  $2,030,000  after  the  pay- 
ment of  interest  charges,  war  taxes  and  8  per  cent  on  the 
preferred  and  7  per  cent  on  the  common  stock.  The  prop- 
erty earned  far  and  away  the  largest  gross  in  its  historv; 
the  total  operating  revenues  taken  in  bv  the  government 
were  $139,590,000,  comparing  with  $127^296,000  in  1918, 
and  $108,265,000  earned  by  the  property  under  private 
operation  in  1917.  Increases  in  operating  expenses,  espe- 
cially in  transportation  expenses,  however,  were  so  great  that 
the  net  operating  income  accruing  to  the  government  in  1919 
was  but  $14,246,000,  comparing  with  the  above  mentioned 
$23,201,000  rental  which  the  government  paid  for  the  prop- 
erty. Net  in  1918  amounted  to  $12,273,000.  Transporta- 
tion expenses  in  1919  amounted  to  $64,202,000,  compared 
with  $58,834,000  in   1918  and  $43,178,000  in   1917. 

.\  characteristic  of  the  Chicago  &  North  Western  under 
private  operation  prior  to  1917  was  the  extraordinary  low 
cost  per  unit  of  both  maintenance  of  equipment  and  main- 
tenance of  way  combined  with  a  quite  extraordinan-  high 
standard  of  physical  maintenance.  In  1916,  before  the  in- 
creasing cost  of  labor  and  materials  had  become  fully  op- 
erative, maintenance  of  way  per  mile  cost  $1,459,  repairs 
of  equipment  per  locomotive  $2,748,  per  passenger  train  car 
$594,  and  per  freight  train  car  $78.  In  that  year  total 
maintenance  of  way  amounted  to  $11,831,000,  and  mainte- 
nance of  equipment  amounted  to  $15,087,000.  In  the  year 
1919,  under  government  operation,  maintenance  of  way  to- 
taled $20,696,000,  and  maintenance  of  equipment  $29,687,- 
000. 

Some  of  the  important  elements  in  the  great  iinancial 
success  which  the  North  Western  had  made  prior  to  1917 
"were  its  ability  to  compete  successfully  with  other  roads  serv- 
ing the  same  territorv',  its  ability  to  secure  as  high  or  higher 
standard  of  maintenance  with  the  expenditure  of  less  money 
than  most  of  its  competitors,  and  to  render  a  particularly 
satisfactory  transportation  service  at  a  lower  train  mile  cost 
than  the  majority  of  western  roads.  The  traffic  relations  of 
the  Chicago  &  North  Western  were  particularly  valuable. 
Its  relations  with  the  New  York  Central  Lines  on  the 
east  and  with  the  Union  Pacific  on  the  west  made  it  a  con- 
necting link  between  one  of  the  best  of  the  western  trans- 
continentals,  so-called,  and  one  of  the  two  strongest  eastern 
trunk  lines.  Its  relations  with  its  local  shippers  also  were 
particularly  fortunate. 

The  country  which  the  North  Western  serves  is  rapidly 
changing  from  a  newly  developed  granger  country'  into  a 
rich,  settled,  stable,  agricultural  country  with  ample  capital 
investment.  Thus,  in  Iowa,  across  which  the  North  Western 
has  a  double  track  line  touching  the  wealthiest  and  most 
fully  developed  parts  of  the  state  and  within  which  the  com- 
pany ha?  in  all  1,630  miles  of  road,  farm  land  sells  from 
$200  to  $600  an  acre  now.  The  farms  are  well  stocked 
[with  ample  buildings  and  machinery.  In  South  Dakota,  in 
'which  the  North  Western  has  1,063  miles  of  line,  wheat 
'lands  are  being  made  to  yield  30  to  50  bushels  of  wheat; 
land  in  Nebraska,  in  which  the  North  Western  has  1,102 
[miles,  not  only  are  the  portions  of  the  state  where  rainfall 
jis  ample  yielding  heavy  crops  of  corn  and  the  staple  com 
;product,  hogs,  but  also  dry  farming  is  proving  thoroughly 
[Successful  and  the  dairying  industry'  is  rapidly  growing.  It 
■is  hardly  conceivable  that  with  any  solution  of  the  railroad 
Iproblem  worked  out  which  provides  for  private  operation  a 
jroad  like  the  North  Western  will  fail  to  be  prosperous. 
]     The  following  table  shows  the  earnings   of  the  property 


under  government  operation  in  1919  compared  to 
i-  not  a  corporate  income  account: 

.\v  trage    mileage    operated 8,090 

Freight    revenue    $92,084,613 

Passenger     revenue .?5, 213, 606 

Tola]    operating    revenue 139,589.915 

Maintenai'ce  of  way  and   structures 20,696,215 

Maintenance    of    equipment 29,687,410 

Traffic     expenses 879,110 

Transportation     expenses     64,202,497 

Total    operating    expenses 119.579,386 

Taxes      5,752,459 

Operating    income     14,245,619 

Corporate   Income  Account 

1919 

Rental      $23,201,016 

<  Iross    income     25,493,023 

Interest,    war    taxes,    etc 11,510,441 

Net    income    : 13,982,582 

Dividends      11,952,275 

.Surplus      2,030,307 


1918.   This 


1918 

8.090 

$87,630,795 

28,000,861 

127,295,678 

19,492,620 

26,834,170 

951,457 

58,833,776 

109,498,572 

5.497,481 

12.272,956 


1918 
$23,201,016 
25,463,677 
11,092,446 
14,371,231 
11,952,275 
2,418,956 


New  Books 

The  Building  Estimators'  Reference  Book,  by  Frank  R.  Wal- 
ker, 2,831  pages,  4J/2  i".  by  b'/j  in.  Bound  in  flexible  leather. 
Published  by  the  Frank  R.  Walker  Company,  168  North 
-Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago,  III. 
This  book  is  essentially  a  reference  book  for  the  use  of  con- 
tractor? and  estimators  engaged  in  estimating  the  cost  of  and 
in  constructing  all  types  of  modern  buildings.  The  first  part 
of  the  book,  which  contains  20  chapters,  is  devoted  to  the 
making  of  the  proper  allowance  for  overhead  expenses  and 
general  conditions.  All  phases  of  this  are  carefully  worked 
out  in  a  manner  that  makes  them  available  for  all  classes  of 
work.  The  remainder  of  the  book  treats  with  the  subjects  of 
excavation  and  back  filling;  concrete  piles,  foundations, 
floors,  paving  and  other  forms  of  reinforced  concrete  con- 
struction and  the  means  of  waterproofing  such  work;  brick 
masonry,  cut  stone  and  rubble  stone  work,  etc.:  timber  and 
general  carpentn,'  work,  floor  work  and  exterior  finishes; 
sheet  metal  work,  roofing  and  painting,  etc.,  and  special  iron 
and  steel  work.  The  subjects  of  material  and  labor  costs 
have  Ijeen  arranged  throughout  the  book  in  such  a  form  as 
to  be  adaptable  to  the  var}'ing  local  conditions  encountered. 

.iinericaii  Civil  r.iiginrers'  Handbook,  .Mans/ield  Merritnan, 
editor-in-chief,  fourth  edition,  1920,  4  in.  by  7  in.,  1,955  pages, 
illustrated,  bound  in  tie.vihle  fabrikoid.  F'ublished  by  John 
ll'iley  c'r  .Sons.  Inc.,  432  Fourth  avenue,  .Vcti'  ]'ork. 
The  fourth  edition  of  this  handbook  constitutes  a  revision 
and  enlargement  of  the  third  edition,  as  indicated  by  an  in- 
crease from  1,580  to  1,955  pages.  The  first  edition  was 
published  in  1911,  and  the  total  issue  to  date  is  36,000. 
The  particular  change  of  interest  to  railway  engineers  in 
the  new  edition  is  a  rewTiting  of  Section  3  on  steam  rail- 
roads by  Fred  Asa  Barnes,  professor  of  railroad  engineering, 
Cornell  University.  In  the  third  edition  this  section  com- 
bined railroad  and  highway  engineering  under  the  autiiorship 
of  W'alter  Loring  Webb.  In  the  new  edition  these  two  sub- 
jects are  treated  separately,  the  latter  l>eing  covered  in  a  new 
section  by  Arthur  H.  Blanchard.  Another  new  section  in 
tlie  present  edition  is  one  of  54  pages  on  electric  railways  by 
\\'illiam  A.  Del  Mar,  the  subject  being  covered  largely  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  street  railway  and  interurl)an  line 
rather  than  the  electrified  steam  railroad.  Materials  of 
construction,  covered  in  Section  4,  has  been  re-written  by 
Herbert  F.  ^loore  and  the  section  on  steel  structures  by 
Frank  H.  Constant.  The  material  of  interest  to  the  railway 
engineer  in  this  valuable  lxx)k  is  not  limited  to  the  sections 
on  surveying,  curves  and  earth  work,  and  railway  engineer- 
ing and  o{)eration,  covering  the  first  252  pages,  for  there  is 
much  of  value  for  them  in  other  sections  covering  structures, 
materials  of  construction,  hydraulics,  waterworks,  sanita- 
tion, drainage,  etc.,  which,  for  the  purfwse  of  logical  classi- 
fication, are  treated  under  independent  headings. 


Exterior  J'iew  of  the  .mic  oi.  Paul  Stalioit  Head  House  from  IVaconta  Street  near  Fourth  Street 


First  Unit  of  St.  Paul  Union  Station  Completed 

Design  of  New  Head  House  Structure  Takes  Advantage  of  the 
Topography  of  the  Site  Selected 


ON  Monday,  April  S,  the  first  unit  of  the  new  union     any  way  with  the  operation  of  the  existing  station  facilities, 
station  at  -St.  Paul,  Minn.,  was  placed  in  service.     Its      Consequently   the  head  house  was  the   first  portion  of  the 
formal  opening  to  the  public  preceded  this  date  by  two     station  to  be  built, 
days  since  the  people  of  St.  Paul  were  permitted  to  vj sit  and  g^^^.^^  ^.^^  g^^^^  ^.^^  Railroads 

inspect  the  buildmg  on  April  3  and  4.  The  completed  por- 
tion of  the  structure  is  the  head  house,  a  structure  of  monu-  This  station  is  built  for  the  combined  service  of  the  nine 
mental  proportions  and  classic  design,  the  completion  of  railroads  entering  St.  Paul,  namely,  the  Great  Nortliem; 
which  means  much  to  the  people  of  St.  Paul,  who  have  been  the  Northern  Pacific;  the  Chicago,  St.  Paul,  Minneapolis  & 
waiting  for  new  passenger  station  facilities  since  October  Omaha;  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul;  the  Chicago 
3,  1913,  when  the  head  house  of  the  old  union  station  was  de-  Great  Western;  the  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy;  the 
stroyed'by  fire.  The  completion  of  this  first  unit  of  the  new  Minneapolis,  St.  Paul  &  Sault  Ste.  Marie;  the  Minneapolis 
station  project  will  be  followed  by  the  construction  of  the  &  St.  Louis  and  the  Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  Pacific.  The 
remaining  Dortions,  including  the  station  tracks,  train  sheds,  present  schedules  of  these  roads  show  142  trains  departing 
general  waiting  room,  baggage,  mail  and  express  accommo- 
dations, etc.,  which  will  be  finished  in  units  according  to  a 
program  extending  over  four  years. 

The  general  layout  of  the  new  station  project,  of  which 
the  structure  just  completed  forms  the  most  conspicuous  feat- 
ure, was  described  in  the  Railway  Age  Gazette  of  May  18, 
1917,  page  1041.  When  completed  the  new  station  will  em- 
brace all  of  the  property  occupied  by  the  old  terminal  and 
considerable  space  in  addition.  The  old  station  faced  on 
Sibley  street,  some  200  ft.  south  of  Third  street,  and  the 
property  which  it  occupied  extended  east  from  that  street 
parallel  to  Third  street.  This  area  was  entirely  inadequate 
for  the  requirements  of  the  new  terminal  which  provides  for 
a  station  track  layout  occupying  all  of  the  old  site  and  the 
land  between  Third  street  and  the  old  north  property  line  in 
addition,  or  a  total  width  of  400  ft.  Because  of  this  it  was 
necessary  to  place  the  head  house  on  a  new  site,  and  the  en- 
tire block  bounded  by  Third,  Fourth,  Sibley  and  Wacouta 
streets  was  acquired  for  this  purpose.  This  plan  embodies 
-one  very  important  advantage  in  that  the  construction  work 
could  be  carried  on  within  this  area  without  interfering  in 
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and  140  trains  arriving  at  this  station  each  24  hours.  The 
distribution  of  this  service  between  the  several  roads  is  as 
given  in  the  table  below: 

Departing     Arriving 

C,    B.    &    Q 10  10 

C,    G.    W 14 

C,   M.   &  St.   P 24 

C,   R.   T.   &■   P 8 

C,   St.   P.,   M.   &  0 15 

G.    N 16 

M.    &   St.    L 6 

M.,  St.  P.   &  S.   S.  M 17 

N.    P : 32 

The  average  number  of  people  handled  daily  is  20,000,  of 
which  a  large  portion  are  through  passengers.  Further  data 
on  the  traffic  handled  in  this  terminal  are  indicated  by  the 
statistics  on  passengers,  baggage,  mail,  etc.,  for  the  calendar 
year  1919,  given  below: 

Number   of   tickets   sold,    1919 1,069.621 

Average   daily   sale   of   tickets 2,944 

Ticket    revenue     $4,408,849.55 

Average  number  of  pieces  of  baggage  handled  daily 7,170 

Average  number  tons  of  mail   handled  daily 746 

Number   of  train   and   engine    movements 206,006 

The  station  is  being  built  by  the  St.  Paul  Union  Depot 
Company,  a  terminal    corporation,    the    stock  of    which    is 
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shared  equally  by  the  nine  roads.    The  execution  of  the  work  &  Great  Western;   C.   F.  Loweth,  chief  engineer,  Chicago, 

is  under  the  general  direction  of  an  executive  committee  con-  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul;  and  George  Hand,  assistant  to  the 

sisting  of  five  members  of  the  board  of  directors,  viz. :    Ed-  president,  Chicago  &  Northwestern, 
mund  Pennington,  chairman;  Ralph  Budd,  president  of  the  The  station  company  handles  the  passenger  business  and 


I  ]r- Proposed  Sridge. 
,  ^Old  Bridge 


IZS' Clear-  ' 


Track  Layout  and  General  Location 


Great  Northern;  J.  T.  Clark,  president  of  the  Chicago,  St. 
Paul,  Minneapolis  &  Omaha;  C.  W.  Bunn,  vice  president 
of  the  Northern  Pacific,  and  E.  D.  Sewall,  vice  president  of 


maintains  and  operates  a  coach  cleaning  yard,  but  does  not 
provide  locomotive  terminal  facilities.  The  station  company 
will  operate  the  parcel  check,  but  all  news  stand,  restaurant 


Plan  of  the  Head  House  in  the  Lobby  on  Fourth  Street  Level 


the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul.     Advisory  to  the  execu- 
tive committee  is  an  engineering   committee,   consisting   of 
>    Ralph  Budd,  chairman;  Samuel  Felton,  president,  Chicago 


and  lunch  counter  concessions  have  been  let  to  the  Union 
News  Company. 

The  head  house  is  a  structure  300  ft.  by  ISO  ft.,  the  pri- 
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niary  ol)joct  ol  wliii  li  i.s  U)  liou^c  tlic  liu^inc.^.^  lohby  or  titki-l 
coiuoursf,  ;i  riKim  KSO  ft.  \,y  SO  ft.,  l(K;itc(i  ci'iitrally  in  the 
striuturi'.  Tile  ;iir,mL;i'mriil  is  simplo  and  obvious.  I'a.ssen- 
j^iTs  filler  tlio  building  through  duplitato  d(X)r\vays  in  a 
.••liii'iuiid  Dorii  I'acadf  on  tlic  north  or  I'ourlli  strwt  side, 
traverse  vestibules  lo  ft.  deep,  ant!  emerge  immediately  into 
the  business  lobby.  On  the  left,  directly  opposite,  is  the 
entrance  to  the  train  concourse  or  the  future  main  waiting 
room.  On  the  right,  directly  opposite,  is  a  ticket  office  with 
\6  ticket  windows.  To  the  right  along  the  west  .''ide  of  the 
builtling  i>  a  restaurant  and  lunch  rcMjm,  while  the  other 
juinor  facilitie.-  are  distributed  conveniently  surrounding  the 
walls  of  the  lol)by.  A  drug  store  and  other  shojis  are  hou.sed 
along  the  ea.-t  side.  The  women's  waiting  ro()nl.■^  are  located 
in  tlie  south  side  of  the  structure  JR-liind  the  ticket  offices.  A 
large  barber  shop,  parcel  check  room  and  men's  section  are 
at  the  left  end  of  the  lobby.  The  duplicate  main  entrances 
■each  have  a  total  opening  48  ft.  wide,  divided  into  tiiree  door- 
ways by  the  massive  stone  columns  of  the  facade.  Between 
Ihese  two  entrances,  in  a  space  equal  to  the  depth  of  the  ves- 
itiliules,  the  telephone  booths,  telegraph  office  and  information 


i/.ed  iluks,  more  of  which   will   be  added   as  tiie  station  is 
completed. 

The  arrangement  of  the  building  was  controlled  very 
largely  by  the  contour  of  the  ground  surface.  The  ground 
dro|)s  off  very  abruptly  toward  the  river  on  the  .south.  Third 
street  being  a  full  story  below  tlie  level  of  Fourth  street, 
("onsecjuently,  with  the  main  lloor  of  the  building  at  the 
level  of  I'ourth  street,  the  llcwr  below  has  frontage  on  Third 
street.  Approximately  two-tiiirds  of  the  Third  street  level 
IS  u.sed  as  a  postal  sub-station,  while  the  north  third  toward 
I'Ourth  street  is  u.sed  for  accommodations  for  the  station 
employees,  including  a  cafeteria  seating  186  persons,  storagii 
space  for  tiie  drug  store,  etc.  'i'he  space  directly  under  the 
Fourth  street  entrance  to  the  building  has  Jjeen  arranged  as 
a  taxi-cab  entrance  to  the  station,  to  which  all  taxi-cabs  will 
be  directed,  with  ramps  leading  to  Sibley  street  on  the  west 
and  Wacouta  street  on  the  east.  The  taxi-cab  entrance  is 
also  arranged  as  a  continuous  corridor  extending  the  full 
length  of  the  building  so  as  to  afford  entrance  for  jjedcs- 
trians  from  both  Wacouta  street  and  Sibley  street.  Carriages 
other  than  taxi-cabs  will   be  permitted  to  drive  to  the  mam 


View  of  the   Lobby  Looking  Toward  Southwest,  Showing  Ticket  Offices  in  Center,  Entrance  to  Train  Concourse  on  Left 

and  Restaurant  and  Lunch  Room  on  Right 


bureau  have  been  located.  Pneumatic  tube  service  affords 
direct  and  prompt  communication  between  the  ticket  office 
and  the  auditor's  office  on  an  upper  floor. 

Dignified  Architectural  Treatment 

Both  the  exterior  and  interior  of  the  building  are  of 
applied  classic  design,  the  exterior  in  gray  stone  and  the 
interior  largely  marble.  The  floor  of  the  business  lobby,  the 
walls,  wainscot,  counters  and  free  standing  columns  are  all 
of  Tennessee  marble.  All  woodwork  is  oak  with  a  dull 
finish.  Being  surrounded  on  all  four  sides  by  rooms  or 
vestibules,  the  lobby  of  necessity  receives  natural  lighting 
through  clearston.-  windows  and  nine  large  skylights  in  the 
ceiling.  The  efficiency  of  this  lighting  has  been  largely 
increased  through  the  use  of  a  saw-tooth  roof  construction 
over  the  skylights,  each  transverse  unit  of  the  skylight  being 
covered  by  one  unit  of  the  saw  tooth  roof.  This  is  not 
apparent,  however,  from  the  interior  of  the  room.  At  night 
the  suggestion  of  the  natural  skylighting  is  carred  out  by 
electric  lights  placed  in  the  space  between  the  flat  skylights 
and  the  saw-tooth  roof.  The  real  artificial  illumination  of 
the  room,  however,  is  accomplished  by  large  electroliers  dis- 
tributed as  shown  in  the  photos.  An  interestng  feature  of 
the  facilities  js  an  installation  of  eight  Howard  snichron- 


entrance  on  the  Fourth  street  level.  Communication  from 
the  taxi-cab  entrance  to  the  main  floor  of  the  building  is 
afforded  by  staircases  and  elevators  to  the  left  and  right. 

The  mechanical  equipment  is  in  a  basement  on  a  level 
below  that  of  the  Third  street  level  just  described.  This 
basement  level  also  is  arranged  to  provide  space  for  work 
shops  and  facilities  for  immigrant  passengers.  Accommoda- 
tions for  their  comfort  are  unusually  complete,  including 
bathrooms,  laundries,  kitchens,  etc. 

The  new  structure  provides  a  limited  amount  of  office 
space,  it  having  been  decided  to  provide  accommodations 
only  for  the  Pullman  Company  and  the  officers  of  the  sta- 
tion company.  These  occupy  a  second  or  mezzanine  floor 
surrounding  the  business  lobby  on  the  east,  west  and  south 
sides,  except  for  four  rooms  to  serve  as  hospitals  for  men, 
women  and  children,  and  a  play  room. 

The  building  is  of  reinforced  concrete  construction.  The 
roof  consists  of  reinforced  concrete  slabs  covered  with  a  tar 
and  felt  waterproofing  finished  in  flat  tiles  set  in  cement 
with  expansion  joints  at  intervals.  The  building  is  provided 
with  a  complete  system  of  ventilation,  the  air  being  taken 
in  through  two  inlets  on  the  roof,  passing  down  into  the 
basement  where  it  is  washed  before  passing  into  the  various 
rooms  of  the  building.     Exhaust  fans  on  the  roof  also  aid 
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in  making  the  ventilating  system  positive.  All  heat  and 
light  are  purchased  from  a  local  public  utility  compan)-. 
Water  for  all  purposes  is  obtained  from  an  artesian  well 
on  the  site. 

Relation  to  the  Completed  Terminal 

A  description  of  the  new  head  house  for  the  St.  I'aul  sta- 
tion is  not  complete  without  an  account  of  its  relation  to  the 
rest  of  the  terminal,  which  will  be  completed  according  to 
a  program  carrying  the  work  through  the  latter  part  of  1923. 
The  tracks  of  the  present  station  la3out,  which  is  a  combined 
through  and  stub  station,  are  at  such  a  level  that  the  through 
tracks  cross  Sibley  street  at  grade.  The  new  plan  con- 
templates the  raising  of  these  tracks  approximately  17  ft. 
so  that  Sibley  street  will  pass  under  the  tracks.  However, 
this  still  leaves  the  station  tracks  sufficiently  below  the  level 
of  the  floors  in  the  business  lobby  of  the  new  head  house 
so  that  a  waiting  room  with  a  floor  level  only  2J4  ft.  above 
that  of  tlie  business  lobby  may  be  placed  directly  over  the 
tracks.  This  waiting  room  will  be  connected  with  the  lobby 
in  the  headhouse  by  a  corridor  45  ft.  wide  spanning  Third 


street  by  means  of  a  driveway  extending  west  from  Broad- 
way. 

The  Work  Will  Be  Completed  in  Stages 

After  the  old  station  building  was  destroyed  by  fire  in 
1913,  arrangements  were  made  to  provide  waiting  rooms  in 
an  old  warehouse  building  fronting  on  Third  street  some 
distance  east  of  Sibley  street.  This  was  connected  with  the 
station  tracks  by  a  temporary  train  concourse  consisting  of 
a  frame  building  constructed  on  a  viaduct  over  the  tracks 
with  stairways  to  the  various  platforms.  This  temporary 
concourse  has  been  connected  with  the  head  house  by  an 
enclosed  overhead  bridge  and  all  the  old  buildings  fronting 
on  Third  street  which  occupy  any  portion  of  the  new  track 
layout  have  been  removed.  This  makes  it  possible  to  pro- 
vide^for  six  of  the  tracks  of  the  new  layout  without  disturb- 
ing any  of  those  of  the  old  station  yard.  This  much  of  the 
work  will  be  completed  in  1920.  In  1921,  after  the  first 
six  tracks  have  been  placed  in  service,  six  tracks  of  the  old 
facilities  will  be  torn  out  and  replaced  by  six  more  tracks 
on  the  new  level.     These  12  northernmost  tracks  of  the  new 


View  of  the  Lobby  Looking  Toward  the  Fourth  Street  Entrance 


street.  Communication  l^etween  this  waiting  room,  which 
will  be  about  80  ft.  wide  and  400  ft.  long,  will  be  afforded  by 
vestibules  and  stairways  along  the  east  side  of  the  room 
descending  to  the  tracks.  On  a  floor  above  the  north  70  ft. 
of  the  waiting  room  and  over  the  corridor  between  the  wait- 
ing room  and  the  lobby,  a  large  space  will  be  provided  for 
the  railway  post  office,  which  will  handle  the  combined  busi- 
ness now  carried  on  in  both  St.  Paul  and  Minneapolis. 
Below  the  north  end  of  the  waiting  room  underneath  the  track 
level,  a-  large  basement  will  be  provided  for  baggage  and 
mail,  while  a  similar  basement  extending  east  along  the  south 
side  of  Third  street  will  aft'ord  space  for  the  express  com- 
panies and  locker  rooms  for  train  crews. 

These  basement  facilities  will  be  served  from  the  track 
level  by  truck  elevators  either  opening  directly  into  the  work- 
ing space  or  connected  with  it  by  means  of  short  lengths  of 
tunnels  extending  under  the  more  remote  tracks.  As  a  large 
amount  of  mail  will  need  to  be  handled  between  the  basement 
mail  room  and  the  railway  post  office  on  the  upper  floor  level, 
three  automatic  elevators  of  5,000-lb.  capacity  have  been 
provided  exclusively  for  this  service.  Owing  to  the  inclined 
grade  of  Sibley  street,  the  l)aggage  and  mail  basement  is 
afforded  direct  communication  with  the  street  level,  while 
the  express  rooms  along  Third  street  are  connected  with  the 


terminal  will  occupy  the  space  directly  over  the  rooms  pro- 
vided for  baggage,  mail,  express,  etc.,  and  will  be  supported 
on  a  reinforced  concrete  flat  slab  construction.  In  1922,  six 
more  of  the  old  station  tracks  will  be  removed  and  replaced 
by  the  third  set  of  six  tracks  on  the  new  level,  while  in  1923 
the  last  of  the  old  tracks  will  be  removed  to  make  room 
for  the  last  four  of  the  22  tracks  provided  for  in  the  new 
plan.  The  tracks  to  be  installed  in  1922  and  1923,  being 
beyond  the  limits  of  the  basement  space,  will  be  supported  on 
sand  filling  except  where  provision  is  necessary  for  the  bag- 
gage and  express  tunnels.  According  to  this  plan  of  construc- 
tion, the  track  capacity  will  at  no  time  be  less  than  that  of 
the  present  layout.  The  waiting  room  will  be  built  in  sec- 
tions over  the  track  space  in  substantially  the  same  units  as 
would  be  determined  by  the  completion  of  the  new  facilities 
underneath. 

Two  incidental  problems  encountered  in  connection  with 
the  raising  of  the  track  structure  to  the  new  level  concern 
the  raising  of  the  Roberts  street  bridge  to  a  sufficient  eleva- 
tion to  provide  headroom  over  the  tracks  and  the  raising  of 
the  Chicago  Great  Western  bridge  so  as  to  meet  the  station 
tracks  at  the  new  level.  When  the  Great  Western  structure 
was  rebuilt  some  six  or  seven  years  ago,  this  feature  was 
taken  into  account  in  providing  a  vertical  lift  draw  span. 
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Till'  ontiri-  .station  projirt  is  beiiifj  rarrii'd  out  imdcr  tin- 
dircition  of  VV.  V.  AriiLstrong,  chief  iiiKinccr,  witli  G.  H. 
Wilscv,  structural  cnKinoer  in  charge  of  design,  and  O.  L. 
Hoehol.  assistant  engineer  in  cliargc  of  construction.  Charles 
S.  Frast,  Chicago,  is  the  architect,  and  was  represented  on 
the  ground  In-  Laml)ert  Bassindale.  The  work  was  liandlcd 
under  contract  l)y  Morris.  Shepard  &  Dougherty,  and  the 
George  J.  Grant  Construction  Company,  W.  R.  Powrie, 
being  general  superintendent  for  the  contractors. 

Average  Pay  of  Railroad 

Employees  1915-1920 

TPhe  liuKK.M'  OF  Raii-w.w  ECONOMICS  has  issued  a  table 
*■  showing  tlie  average  compensation  received,  since 
1914,  by  the  different  classes  of  employees  on  Class  I  rail- 
roads, and  the  same  is  here  shown.  The  data  for  1915  are 
from  reports  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  cover- 
ing all  Class  I  railways;  and  tiiose  for  1917,  1919  and  1920 
from  reports  of  the  United  States  Railroad  Administration, 
covering  Class  I  railways  under  federal  control. 

The  averages  for  the  calendar  year  1917  and  tlie  calendar 
year  19?,0  are  based  on  returns  for  December,  1917,  and  Jan- 
uar}',  1920,  respectively,  multiplied  l)y  twelve.     Averages  for 


till-  laleiidar  year  1919  were  obtained  from  a  (om|)ilation 
of  the  monthly  reports  of  "Employees  and  Their  Corni)ensa- 
tion,"  i.ssued  by  the  Railroad  .\(iminislration.  Hecau.se  of 
the  fact  that  monthly  reports  sul).se(|uent  to  April,  1919, 
exclude  compensation  ai)plical>le  to  j)revious  months  (i.  c., 
back  pay,  amounting  to  ai)[)roximately  $28,000,000)  the 
total  of  the  comjK-nsation  shown  on  the  statements  for  the 
individual  months  January-December,  1919,  does  not  repre- 
sent the  total  payroll  for  1919:  hence  the  averages  here 
shown  are  conservative,  being  below  the  actual  figures.  On 
April  12,  1920,  in  his  testimony  before  the  Congressional 
committee,  Mr.  Hines  estimated  the  numJK-r  of  employees  of 
Class  I  railways  under  Federal  control  at  1,891,607  for 
1919,  and  their  aggregate  1919  compensation  at  $2,744,- 
000,000,  on  which  basis  the  average  annual  compensation 
per  railway  employee  for  1919  amounts  to  $1,451,  instead 
of  $1,436  as  here  shown.  The  di.stribution  of  this  fifteen- 
dollar  excess  per  employee  throughout  the  various  classes  of 
employees  is  impracticable,  but  the  conservatism  of  the 
present  averages  is  evident.  For  the  same  reason  the  1920 
figures  are  probably  below  actual. 

The  Railroad  Administration's  report  of  compensation 
(and  hours  worked)  in  January,  1920,  was  given  in  the 
Railway  Age  of  May  14,  page  1422. 


AVER.'VGE   ANNUAL  COMPENSA 
Compiled  bv  the  Bi-re.^u  of  Kailway   Economics,  Covering  Class 


TION  PER 
I    Railways    fok 


Class  of  employees 


Fiscal 
year  191.'; 
(average) 


General  officers $4,528 

Division  officers 2.013 

Clerks 832 

Messengers   and   attendants 434 

Assistant  engineers  and   draftsmen 1,121 

Maint.   of  Way   and   Structure    foremen 1,107 

Section    foremen    772 

General   foremen — M.  E.  department 1.533 

Gang  and  other  foremen — M.   E.   department 1,167 

Machinists 1.030 

Boiler  makers 1 .076 

Blacksmiths 927 

Masons    and   bricklayers 789 

Structural  ironworkers •  ■  ■  ■  ^^8 

Carpenters 768 

Painters  and  upholsterers 758 

Electricians   941 

Air-brakemen    812 

Car  inspectors    887 

Car  repairers    751 

Other   skilled  laborers 855 

Mechanics'  helpers  and  apprentices 607 

Section   men    454 

Other   unskilled  laborers 560 

Foremen    of   construction    g.nncs   and   work  trains....  1,016 

Other  men  in  construction  gangs  and  work  trains...  .  516 

Traveling  agents  and  solicitors 1.495 

Employees  in  outside  agencies 980 

Other   traffic   employees 960 

Train    dispatchers   and    directors 1.606 

Telegraphers,    lelephoners    and    block    operators 800 

Telegraphers    and    telephoners    oper.    interlockers.  . .  .  822 

Levermen   (non-telegraphers) 731 

Telegrapher,  clerks   797 

Agent,  telegraphers   828 

Station    agents    (non-telegraphers) 937 

Station  masters  and  assistants 1.095 

Station  service  emoloyees 605 

Yardmasters    1 .584 

Yardmasters'    assistants    (not    yard    clerks) 1,428 

Yard   engineers   and  motormen 1.528 

Yard  firemen  and  helpers 916 

Yard   conductors    (or   foremen) 1,358 

Yard  brakemen    (switchmen  or  helpers) 1.169 

Yard  switch  fenders 720 

Other    vard    employees 622 

Hostlers     976 

Enginehouse   men    684 

Road  freight   engineers  and  motormen 1.846 

Road   freight   firemen   and   helpers 1.136 

Road   freight   conductors 1.589 

Road  freight   brakemen   and  flagmen 1 .036 

Road  passenger  engineers  and  motormen 2,141 

Road  passenger  firemen  and  helpers 1.287 

Road  passenger  conductors   1 ,850 

Road    passenger    baggagemen 1 .049 

Road  passenger  brakemen  and  flagmen 1 ,026 

Other  road  train  employees 840 

Crossing    flagmen    and    gatemen 476 

Drawbridge    operators    666 

Floating  equipment  employees 775 

Policemen   and   watchmen 713 

Other  transoortatiop  employees 634 

All  other  employees   610 

Total $830 


Calendar 
year  1917 
(average) 


$4,558 

2,099 

932 

514 

1.145 

1,197 

886 

1,660 

1,352 

1,394. 

1,425 

1,258 

932 

1.014 

940 

951 

1.03O 

1,086 

1,140 

994 

1.065 

822 

601 

695 

1,031 

623 

1.642 

1,066 

1,330 

1,802 

917 

957 

852 

892 

949 

1,038 

1,292 

710 

1,802 

1,705 

1,790 

1,093 

1.584 

1.327 

846 

666 

1,245 

835 

2,107 

1,273 

1,854 

1,20? 

2,232 

1.353 

1,966 

1,175 

1.093 

817 

535 

761 

928 

896 

845 

663 


Calendar 

year  1917 

(Dec.  basis) 


$4,683 

2,139 

955 

531 

1,257 

1.283 

939 

1.628 

1,467 

1,513 

1,532 

1,331 

971 

1,034 

980 

1,031 

1,123 

1.207 

1,272 

1,053 

1,140 

890 

642 

765 

1,221 

711 

1,851 

1,437 

1,502 

1,868 

967 

1,026 

891 

963 

1,050 

1,108 

1,309 

777 

1.896 

1.632 

1.783 

1.106 

1.556 

1.342 

905 

728 

1.330 

922 

2,281 

1,370 

1.967 

1.278 

2.418 

1,498 

2.058 

1,236 

1,188 

897 

579 

839 

1,111 

941 

934 

699 


RAILWAY  EMPLOYEE 

1915.    1917    AND    1919;   and    1920    Estimated 

Per  cent  of  Per  cent 

increase,  1919  over  of  in- 

, '• ^crease  1920 

Fiscal     Calendar  Calendar  (Jan.  basis) 


Calendar 
year  1919 
(average) 


Calendar 
year  1920 
(Jan.  basis) 


$4,317 
2,944 
1,349 
855 
1,707 
1,780 
1,314 
2,975 
2,358 
1.763 
1,831 
1.664 
1.376 
1.630 
1,430 
1,463 
1,721 
1,623 
1,780 
1,529 
1,620 
1,173 
938 
1,062 
1,530 
990 
2,115 
1,718 
2.076 
2,717 
1,543 
1,614 
1,496 
1,535 
1,675 
1,654 
1,883 
1,120 
2,907 
2,523 
2,063 
1,468 
1,877 
1,671 
1,339 
1,109 
1.595 
1.278 
2.611 
1,806 
2,288 
1,709 
2,873 
2,052 
2,542 
1.821 
1,703 
1,366 
949 
1.190 
1,619 
1,372 
1,200 
993 


$4,313 
2,989 
1,410 
888 
1,857 
1,913 
1.381 
3,043 
2,419 
2,036 
2,128 
1,920 
1,439 
1,662 
1,560 
1,657 
1.943 
1,946 
2,101 
1,752 
1,858 
1,354 
960 
1,119 
1,647 
1,132 
2,146 
1,749 
2,084 
2,776 
1,617 
1,677 
1,527 
1,592 
1,708 
1,742 
1,918 
1,157 
2,924 
2,545 
2,349 
1,712 
2,085 
1,872 
1,481 
1,201 
1,751 
1.329 
3.124 
2,168 
2.664 
1,999 
3,129 
2.281 
2,730 
1,962 
1,816 
1,510 
945 
1,168 
1,769 
1,452 
1,312 
1,033 


year     year  1917  year  1917    over  calen- 
1915     (average)  (Dec.  basis)   dar  year 
1919 


d  4,7 
46.2 
62,1 
97,0 
52.3 
60.8 
70.2 
94.1 
102.1 
71.2 
70,2 
79.5 
74.4 
81,5 
86.2 
93.0 
82,9 
99.9 
10O.7 
103,6 
89,5 
93,2 
106,6 
89,6 
50.6 
91.9 
41,5 
75.3 
116,3 
69,2 
92,9 
96,4 
104,7 
92,6 
102.3 
76,5 
72,0 
85.1 
83.5 
76.7 
35,0 
60,3 
38,2 
42,9 
86.0 
78.3 
63.4 
86.8 
41,4 
59,0 
44,0 
65,0 
34,2 
59,4 
37,4 
73.6 
66.0 
62,6 
99.4 
78.7 
108,9 
92.4 
89,3 
62.8 


d  5.3 
40,3 
44,7 
66,3 
49.1 
48.7 
48.3 
79.2 
74.4 
26.5 
28.5 
32.3 
47.6 
60,7 
52.1 
53.8 
67.1 
49.4 
56,1 
53,8 
52,1 
42.7 
56.1 
52.8 
48.4 
58.9 
28.8 
61.2 
56.1 
50.8 
68,3 
68.7 
75,6 
72,1 
76.5 
59,3 
45,7 
57,7 
61.3 
48,0 
15,3 
34.3 
18.5 
25.9 
58.3 
66.5 
28.1 
53.1 
23.9 
41.9 
23.4 
42.2 
28.7 
51.7 
29.3 
55.0 
55.8 
67.2 
77.4 
56.4 
74,5 
53,1 
42,0 
49.8 


d  7.8 
37.6 
41.3 
61.0 
35.8 
38.7 
39.9 
82.7 
60.7 
16.5 
19.5 
25.0 
41.7 
57.6 
45.9 
41.9 
53.3 
34.5 
39.9 
45.2 
42.1 
31.8 
46.1 
38.8 
25.3 
39.2 
14.3 
19.6 
38.2 
45.4 
59.6 
57.3 
67.9 
59.4 
59.5 
49.3 
43.9 
44,1 
53.3 
54.6 
15.7 
32.7 
20.6 
24.5 
48.0 
52.3 
19.9 
38.6 
14.5 
31.8 
16.3 
33.7 
18.8 
37.0 
23.5 
47.3 
43,4 
52.3 
63.9 
41.8 
45.7 
45.8 
28,5 
42,1 


d  0.1 

1.5 

4.5 

3.9 

8.8 

7.5 

5.1 

2.3 

2.6 

15,5 

16.2 

15.4 

4.6 

2.0 

9.1 

13.3 

12.9 

19.9 

18.6 

14.6 

14.7 

15.4 

2.3 

5.4 

7.6 

14.3 

1.5 

1.8 

0.4 

2.2 

4.8 

3.9 

2.1 

3.7 

2.0 

5.3 

1.9 

3.3 

0.6 

0.9 

13.9 

16.6 

11.1 

12.0 

10.6 

8.3 

9.8 

4.0 

19.6 

20.0 

16.4 

17.0 

8.9 

11.2 

7.4 

7.7 

6.6 

10.5 

d  0.4 

d  1.8 

9.3 

5.8 

9.3 

4.0 


$1,004 


$1,078 


$1,436 


$1,587 


43.0 


33.2 


10.5 


The  Seventh  National  Foreign  Trade  Convention 

The  Effect  of  Being  a  Creditor  Nation,  Theme  of  Record- 
Breaking  Meeting  at  San  Francisco 


AN  ATTENDANCE  of  somc  2,300  accredited  delegates — 500 
more  than  the  best  previous  attendance  at  a  meeting  of 
this  kind — typified  the  interest  that  was  shown  in  the 
seventh  National  Foreign  Trade  convention  held  at  San 
Francisco  May  12  to  15.  Included  in  the  list  of  delegates 
from  the  United  States  were  the  leaders  of  American  business 
thought,  while  delegates  were  also  present  from  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  other  countries  of  the  globe. 

The  theme  of  the  convention  was  "The  Effect  of  Being  a 
Creditor  Nation."  The  argument  at  the  sessions,  therefore, 
was  not  so  much  how  to  increase  the  foreign  trade  of  the 
United  States,  but  rather  how  to  maintain  the  enormous  trade 
we  now  have  and  how  to  remove  the  handicaps  that  at  present 
exist  in  carrying  it  on.  Along  this  line  reference  was  made 
to  the  lack  of  government  assistance,  many  speakers  bringing 
out  the  point  that  the  laws  of  the  United  States  so  handi- 
capped the  American  exporter  in  many  cases  as  to  prove  of 
positive  assistance  to  our  competitors  in  other  nations.  The 
need  of  more  flexibility  in  American  shipping,  the  necessity 
of  better  parcel  post  service  to  other  countries,  the  urgent 
desirability  of  increasing  the  cable  lines  across  the  Pacific 
were  among  the  important  points  brought  out  by  various 
speakers. 

Considerable  attention  was  also  given  to  the  present  ex- 
change situation  and  to  the  fact  that  our  foreign  trade  can- 
not continue  in  its  present  volume  unless  there  are  consider- 
able increases  in  imports  to  balance  our  enormous  exports. 
As  Captain  Robert  Dollar  put  it  in  his  speech  of  welcome 
at  the  first  session  "True  commerce  is  to  buy  and  sell.  A 
great  many  people  think  that  commerce  is  to  sell  only.  We 
must  buy.  Did  it  ever  occur  to  you  that  it  would  cost  twice 
as  much  to  ship  your  commodities  from  this  country  and 
bring  back  ships  with  empty  bottoms?  By  bringing  back 
commodities,  half  the  freight  is  paid.  Therefore,  true  com- 
merce is  to  bring  cargoes  both  ways.  The  balance  of  trade 
would  necessitate  that  and  if  we  do  not  have  the  correct  bal- 
ance of  trade  we  have  got  to  export  gold  and  silver." 

Naturally,  inasmuch  as  the  convention  was  held  on  the  Pa- 
cific coast,  many  speakers  discussed  the  new  importance  of 
San  Francisco,  Seattle,  and  other  Pacific  ports  as  gateways 
to  China,  Japan,  the  Philippines,  etc.  The  impression 
sought  to  be  made  was  that  the  trade  with  these  countries 
has  hardly  begun.  Captain  Dollar,  however,  was  the  only 
speaker  who  ventured  to  prophesy  that  before  many  years 
the  center  of  the  world's  commerce  would  be  on  the  Pacific 
coast,  as  it  is  now  in  New  York  or  as  it  was  formerly  in  Lon- 
don. 

Railroad  Problem  Discussed 

For  the  first  time  at  a  National  Foreign  Trade  Conven- 
tion, papers  were  read  on  the  problem  of  the  railroads.  Will- 
iam Sproule,  president  of  the  Pacific  Lines  of  the  Southern 
Pacific  Company,  read  a  paper  on  "The  Railroads  and  the 
Foreign  Trade,"  before  the  second  general  session  on  May 
12,  which  was  enthusiastically  received.  An  abstract  of  it 
will  be  found  on  another  page  of  this  week's  issue.  In  ad- 
dition to  that  one  of  the  group  sessions — Group  III  on  the 
evening  of  May  12 — was  devoted  entirely  to  "Transporta- 
tion and  Communication."  R.  M.  Calkins,  vice-president 
of  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul,  presided  and  also  read 
a  paper  on  "Development  of  Export  and  Import  Transpor- 
tation," an  abstract  of  which  will  be  found  below. 

The  business  press  also  came  in  for  recognition  at  the  con- 


vention. Group  Session  VIII  held  on  the  evening  of  May 
13  was  devoted  to  "Foreign  Trade  and  the  Press"  and  James 
H.  McGraw,  president  of  the  McGraw-Hill  Company,  made 
an  address  entitled  "The  Service  of  the  Business  Press." 

An  Outline  of  the  Subjects  Covered 

The  sessions  of  the  convention  were  lield  in  the  Civic  Au- 
ditorium soon  to  be  made  famous  by  the  National  Demo- 
cratic Convention  which  will  be  held  there  next  month.  In 
accordance  with  the  usual  custom  there  were  general  and 
group  sessions,  including  five  of  the  former  and  14  of  the 
latter.  There  were  also  two  luncheons  at  which  particular 
problems  were  discussed  and  a  banquet  was  held  on  Friday 
evening,  May  14. 

■  The  topics  of  the  group  sessions  were  as  follows:  I  Fun- 
damentals of  Our  Foreign  Trade;  II  Exports  and  Imports; 
III  Foreign  Trade  Policies;  IV  The  Merchant  Marine,  and 
V  National  Program  for  Foreign  Trade. 

The  14  group  sessions  discussed  the  following  subjects: 
I  Education  for  Foreign  Trade;  II  Financing  Foreign 
Trade;  III  Transportation  and  Communication;  IV  For- 
eign Trade  Advertising. 

V  Direct  Selling  Abroad;  VI  Banking  Service  to  For- 
eign Trade;  VII  Trade  with  the  Orient;  VIII  Foreign 
Trade  and  the  Press;  IX  Foreign  Credits  and  Credit  In- 
formation; X  American  Trade  with  Russia;  XI  Foreign 
Trade  Information. 

XII  Practical  Problems  of  the  Export  Manager;  XIII 
Webb  Law  in  Operation,  and  XIV  Pacific  Problems. 

Railway  Supply  Man  Presides 

The  convention  was  called  to  order  by  James  A.  Farrell, 
president  of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  and  chair- 
man of  the  National  Foreign  Trade  Council.  Captain  Rob- 
ert Dollar,  head  of  the  Robert  Dollar  Company  and  chair- 
man of  the  Pacific  Coast  Committee  of  the/.National  Foreign 
Trade  Council,  made  the  address  of  welcome,  after  which 
Alba  B.  Johnson,  president  of  the  Railway  Business  Asso- 
ciation, was  elected  president  of  the  convention  to  preside 
over  its  deliberations. 

Inasmuch  as  nearly  75  papers  were  read  at  the  conven- 
tion, it  is  impossible  to  refer  to  all  of  them.  The  following, 
liowever,  will  give  abstracts  of  some  of  the  papers  of  interett 
to  railway  or  railway  supply  men. 

The  Relation  of  Our  Industrial 

Capacity  to  Our  Foreign  Trade 

By  James  A.  Farrell 

When  we  are  confronted  by  the  fact  that  the  imports  and 
exports  of  the  United  States  for  the  calendar  year  1919 
amounted  to  nearly  12  billions  of  dollars — in  round  figures 
$11,800,000,000— as  against  $4,258,000,000  for  the  year  be- 
fore the  war,  it  would  appear  to  be  superfluous  to  insist  that 
we  must  become  a  foreign  trading  nation.  The  figures  would 
seem  to  indicate  that,  consciously  or  unconsciously,  we  were 
already  there.  But  figures  must  be  interpreted  with  due  re- 
gard to  the  facts  for  wliich  they  stand,  if  their  true  meaning 
is  to  be  extracted. 

Even  when  measured  solely  by  the  volume  of  expansion, 
the  rate  of  progress  has  been  much  greater  than  that  estab- 
lished during  any  preceding  five  years.     But  the  advance 
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UKuli'  in  till'  aKi'ncie>  and  in.strunu'nl.<  of  ijnxluction  lias  Urn 
on  an  cntiri-ly  une.xampk'd  .srak",  and  the  concUi.sinii  is  brought 
homo  will)  an  entirely  now  cnipliasis  tliat  Amiri(  an  indus- 
trial dovclopmont  has  reached  the  stage  when  the  United 
States  must  become,  in  all  that  the  words  imi)ly,  a  foreign 
trailing  nation.  That  involves  the  further  reiiuirement  that 
the  American  people  generally  must  understand  their  per- 
sonal relation  to  the  international  commerce  of  the  country 
as  a  whole:  they  must  realize  that  it  is  not  only  these  di- 
rectly connected  with  foreign  trade,  but  every  inhabitant  of 
the  land,  wherever  locatetl  and  however  mcupied,  that  shares 
in  its  benelits  as  bears  a  direct  responsibility  for  its  con- 
tinued success.  In  other  words,  the  whole  people  must  be 
prepared  to  join  in  giving  su.stained  and  intelligent  support 
to  the  efforts  of  those  who.  whether  in  govenmient  employ 
or  in  private  enterprise,  are  charged  with  the  ol)ligation  of 
directing  and  maintaining  this  increasingly  important  factor 
in  our  common  life. 

The  census  taken  this  year  will  disclose  tiic  full  extent 
of  the  marvelous  industrial  changes  which  have  l)een  effected 
during  the  last  five  years,  but  it  is  too  early  as  yet  to  have 
any  n^lialile  information  from  that  source.  What  is  apparent 
to  all.  however,  is  that  this  development  was  super-imposed 
upon  an  industrial  structure  which,  before  the  war,  was 
capable  of  producing  a  substantial  surplus  of  manufactures 
for  export.  The  situation  has  been  obscured  to  some  extent 
b\  the  long  duration  of  the  war  and  the  consequent  exhaus- 
tion of  reserve  stocks  of  all  kinds  throughout  the  world.  The 
withdrawal  of  from  twenty-five  to  thirty  millions  of  men 
from  active  production  to  engage  in  military  .service,  and  the 
greatly  increased  consumption  by  these  men  of  the  output 
of  the  largely  reduced  number  of  producers  resulted  in  an 
eager  but  abnormal  demand  upon  our  production  during  the 
war.  The  exhaustion  of  the  world's  reserve  stocks  has  pro- 
jected into  the  first  years  of  peace  that  abnormal  demand 
upon  our  industrial  resources.  The  psychological  reaction 
resulting  from  the  long  strain  of  war  has  greatly  lessened 
the  ratio  of  production  by  unit  of  labor  in  all  countries — 
in  those  directly  engaged  in  fighting  as  well  as  those  not  im- 
mediately affected  by  it.  The  situation  in  this  country  has 
been  further  complicated  by  the  release  of  the  pent-up  buying 
power  of  our  people,  who,  while  hostilities  continued,  were 
intent  upon  displaying  the  utmost  frugality  that  they  might 
take  their  full  share  in  the  war  financing,  which  included 
the  huge  loans  of  our  American  allies. 

We  see  how  fortuitous  and  casual  our  foreign  trade  has 
been,  not  merely  in  the  time  when  it  only  meant  four  per  cent 
of  our  production,  but  in  the  enormously  increased  exports 
brought  about  by  the  war.  Of  scientific  organization  for  for- 
eign trade  we  were,  in  our  earlier  years,  throughout  the  war, 
and  are  even  now,  lacking.  We  see  that  we  have  created  an 
enormous  machinery  for  production,  not  alone  that  in  well- 
organized  hands  but  all  over  the  countn-;  while  our  ma- 
chiner}-  for  salesmanship  and  distribution  to  the  foreign  con- 
sumer requires  further  development  in  order  to  compete  with 
countries  which  have  been  at  war  but  can  now  increasingly 
compete  with  us  in  manufacture  for  the  world's  trade.  The 
world's  demand  for  manufactured  articles  is  limited  only 
by  its  purchasing  power,  in  credits,  loans  or  the  exchange  of 
commodities.  It  is  not  merely  that  with  scientific  and  broadly 
conceived  organization  we  can  develop  a  trade  that  will  take 
up  what  we  do  not  need  at  home,  it  is  that  we  must  devise 
such  a  plan  of  campaign,  organizing  for  peaceful  contest 
equipped  with  finance  and  transport,  or  we  must  be  con- 
fronted with  an  overproduction  unwieldly  and  beyond  assimi- 
lation in  this  country. 

Briefly,  the  time  is  almost  at  hand,  if  indeed  it  is  not  al- 
ready here,  when  the  effect  of  the  great  plant  expansion  that 
took  place  during  the  war  wdll  no  longer  be  considered  only 
by  those  who  give  special  attention  to  such  matters,  but  will 


be  ob.servaJjle,  and  observed,  by  all  our  people.  As  ICuropc 
progres.scs  toward  her  own  recovery,  and  comes  back  into 
the  full  energy  of  |)roduction,  that  effect  will  be  more  and 
more  evident.  Some  of  the  liuropean  countries  have  already 
made  great  strides  toward  recovery.  It  has  been  estimated 
that  Jk'lgium  has  attained  80  jxt  cent  of  her  normal  produc- 
tivity and,  as  the  rapidly  mounting  figures  of  her  exports 
testify.  Great  Britain  is  fast  resuming  her  old  form.  The 
anticipation  is  by  no  means  unduly  optimistic  that  in  the 
near  future  Europe  will  be  in  a  position  to  begin  making 
payments  of  interest,  if  not  of  principal,  on  the  loans  we 
have  made  to  her.  These  payments,  when  they  come,  will 
lie,  as  far  as  Europe  can  make  them  so,  in  the  shape  of  mer- 
chandise, the  products  of  industry.  It  is  to  the  advantage 
of  Europe  to  export  to  us  as  largely  as  she  can  of  the  fruits 
of  her  labor,  and  it  is  obviously  to  our  advantage  to  receive 
l)ayment  of  the  interest  on  her  debt  to  us.  It  will  be  our  ef- 
fort to  stimulate  the  importation  of  raw  materials  for  the 
benefit  of  our  own  industry  and  to  promote  the  investment  of 
American  capital  abroad  by  way  of  les.sening  the  necessity 
of  immediate  payment. 

But  the  fact  has  always  to  he  borne  in  mind  that  foreign 
trade  is  at  least  two-sided,  and  that  it  can  be  successful  only 
when  both  sides  derive  profit  from  it.  Imports  pay  for  ex- 
l)orts,  and  wc  have  a  huge  balance  of  exports  to  be  paid  for. 
We  have  no  longer  a  great  annual  intere.st  bill  to  meet  in 
London;  that  has  been  replaced  by  an  interest  bill  twice  as 
large  to  be  met  in  this  country.  Necessarily,  a  large  part  of 
this  bill  will  be  met  with  goods,  and  these  goods  will  come 
into  a  market  equipped  industrially  to  produce  much  more 
than  it  can  consume.  There  is,  of  course,  always  room  for 
certain  classes  of  imports;  no  country  is  capable  of  producing 
all  that  its  people  need  and  desire.  We  shall  continue  to  sell 
large  quantities  of  our  products  in  the  ver}-  countries  of  Europe 
which  are  deeply  indebted  to  us.  We  .shall  be  confronted,  in  a 
quite  unmistakable  way,  vnth  the  fact  that  we  are  able  to 
produce  more  than  we  can  sell  at  home.  We  shall  face,  ac- 
cordingly, such  an  urgency  for  foreign  trade  as  we  have  never 
before  experienced.  For,  either  we  shall  find  markets  abroad 
for  the  surplus  of  our  industrial  productivity,  or  we  shall 
cease  to  produce  it,  which  is  quite  unthinkable.  That  way 
lies  stagnation,  unemployment  and  business  reverses.  But 
the  world  offers  vast  opportunities  for  American  enterprise. 
Needs  that  have  been  restricted  by  jealous  and  discordant 
political  policies,  material  development  that  has  been  checked 
by  the  insistence  on  narrow  spheres  of  interest,  will  be  gov- 
erned in  the  future  by  a  broader  and  freer  conception  of  in- 
ternational co-operation  than  has  ever  prevailed  before.  It 
is  at  least  possible  to  cherish  the  belief  that  railroads  will 
be  built  with  a  single  eye  to  their  commercial  value  and  not 
to  their  place  in  military  strategy;  that  the  wealth  producing 
industries  which  follow  in  the  wake  of  the  railroad  will 
.spread  throughout  long  stagnant  regions  of  the  earth. 

There  can  be  no  question  about  the  economic  rebirth  of 
the  civilized  world,  for  it  is  already  in  progress  even  in 
places  where  industrial  distress  seems  most  acute  and  social 
disorganization  most  profound.  Vast  undeveloped  portions 
of  the  world  with  fertile  soil  and  cheap  labor  are  entering 
upon  a  field  of  rapid  development.  They  will  help  supply 
the  rapidly  increasing  needs  for  foodstuffs  and  raw  materials, 
and  they  will  at  the  same  time  furnish  new  markets  for  fin- 
ished products.  We  may  not  be  able  to  tell  the  precise  ex- 
tent or  fix  the  exact  direction  of  the  forces  that  are  about  to 
change  the  face  of  the  world,  but  we  may  face  the  future 
with  confidence  by  the  exercise  of  an  intelligent  foresight 
and  by  being  ready  to  adjust  ourselves  to  the  new  course  of 
economic  development.  We  must  devote  the  same  sustained 
and  intelligent  effort  to  international  commerce  that  has  pro- 
duced such  wonderful  results  in  our  domestic  trade.  The 
development   of   our   industrial   productive   capacity   during 
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the  war,  coupled  with  the  change  in  our  national  financial 
status,  might,  if  unintelligently  handled,  be  the  forerunner 
of  distress.  But  if  only  it  be  handled  with  intelligence, 
energy  and  courage,  there  lies  in  it  a  vastly  greater  poten- 
tiality for  general  benefit  through  foreign  trade. 


Development  of  Export  and 
Import 


Transportation 


By   R.   M.   Calkins, 

Vice    President,    Chicago,    Milwaukee    &    St.    Paul. 

As  the  growth  of  our  commerce  exceeds  the  demands  made 
by  the  domestic  markets,  the  surplus  can  only  be  disposed  of 
in  the  markets  of  the  world.  Our  manufacturing  institu- 
tions have  shown  a  phenomenal  growth  and  expansion  in  re- 
cent years,  testing  the  capacity  of  the  railroads  to  accomplish 
the  movement  of  raw  materials  and  manufactured  products. 
That  this  situation  has  been  recognized  by  the  Federal  Ad- 
ministration and  by  Congress  is  evidenced  by  the  passing  of 
the  recent  constructive  Transportation  Act  which  it  is  confi- 
dently anticipated  will  enable  the  carriers  to  provide  ade- 
quate rail  transportation  to  take  care  of  our  constantly  in- 
creasing volume  of  traffic  of  every  kind. 

Our  countr}-  is  more  dependent  than  an)-  other  country 
in  the  world  upon  its  railroads  for  transportation — the  greater 
portion  of  the  tonnage  from  the  farms,  mines  and  manufac- 
turing industries  being  produced  in  the  interior  of  the  coun- 
try, and,  therefore,  subject  to  rail  transportation  for  long 
distances  before  it  reaches  the  consuming  markets  or  ports 
of  transhipment. 

The  American  railroads  have  proved  themselves  to  be  the 
greatest  commerce  builders  that  the  world  has  ever  known. 
Through  the  wonderful  sy.stem  of  interchange  and  communi- 
cation established  by  them,  the  buyers  and  sellers  of  our  do- 
mestic products  have  been  brought  into  close  contact.  The 
.system  of  through-zone  rates  has  made  it  possible  for  the 
producer  and  manufacturer,  regardless  of  location,  to  com- 
pete in  the  most  widely  separated  and  distant  markets  of  our 
countr}'. 

In  the  building  of  this  stupendous  transportation  system, 
it  was  necessary  for  the  pioneers  of  these  projects  to  under- 
take tremendous  tasks,  involving  the  spending  of  vast  sums 
of  private  capital  contributed  by  themselves  or  realized  by 
the  sale  of  securities,  all  on  the  hazard  of  a  successful  out- 
come. Nevertheless,  they  stepped  boldly  to  the  front  and 
opened  up  the  most  remote  sections  of  our  country,  so  that 
an  efficient  and  economical  system  of  transportation  and 
communication  was  established.  Since  this  initial  work  was 
done,  it  has  been  the  constant  effort  of  these  great  carriers 
to  foster  and  encourage  in  every  conceivable  manner  the  ter- 
ritory, towns  and  latent  resources  tributary  to  their  lines. 
Very  low  rates  were  made  to  the  settler  as  an  inducement 
to  enter  these  new  fields  of  endeavor  and  hew  therefrom  a 
home  of  his  own. 

The  rapid  settling  of  our  western  countrv-  -hould  be  an 
object  lesson  to  every  observer  and  proof  conclusive  that  the 
method  followed  by  these  transportation  lines  has  been  pro- 
ductive of  remarkable  results  not  otherwise  obtainable.  Now 
that  the  construction  of  our  railway  system  has  been  so 
largely  completed  and  the  work  of  opening  up  these  new 
territories  and  countries  has  been  virtually  accomplished, 
it  becomes  necessary  for  us  to  look  to  other  commercial  fields 
as  outlets  for  our  surplus  raw  materials  and  manufactured 
products,  and  such  fields  must  be  beyond  our  shores  in  for- 
eign countries. 

In  the  minds  of  railroad  men,  transportation  and  com- 
munication are  fundamental  to  all  of  the  instrumentalities 
which  go  to  make  up  a  perfectly  balanced  foreign  trade. 
When  these  instrumentalities  shall  have  been  established  on 


well  known  trade  routes,  advertised  thoroughly  through  the 
various  channels  open  to  the  organization  operating  over 
these  trade  routes,  the  buyer  and  seller  of  raw  material  or 
manufactured  article  will  in  the  natural  course  of  business 
be  promptly  brought  together,  and  in  this  way  the  entire 
problem   will   be  largely   solved. 

In  the  mapping  out  and  establishing  the  through  trade 
routes,  they  should  be  closely  allied  with  the  principal  rail- 
way lines  of  the  country.  In  fact,  there  should  be  a  very 
close  working  arrangement  between  the  railroad  and  the 
shipping  interests  to  the  end  that  through  rates  and  fares  be- 
tween foreign  ports  and  all  principal  American  centers  be 
established  and  published,  and  through  bills  of  lading  and 
tickets  be  obtainable.  The  wharfage  or  terminal  charge  on 
all  through  business  should  be  uniform  at  all  of  our  prin- 
cipal ports.  More  elasticity  should  be  given  to  the  adjust- 
ment of  these  joint  water  and  rail  rates.  We  must  not  lose 
sight  of  the  fact  that,  in  the  handling  of  this  foreign  com- 
merce, we  will  at  all  times  be  subjected  to  the  keenest  for- 
eign competition  with  water  rates  which  will  not  be.  sub- 
jected to  regulation  but  will,  in  all  likelihood,  be  based 
upon  the  principle  of  what  the  business  will  stand. 

By  making  this  alliance  between  the  shipping  and  the 
railway  systems,  a  continuous  and  uninterrupted  through 
service  between  foreign  destinations  and  the  principal  Amer- 
ican cities  will  be  established  with  very  beneficial  results. 
Furthermore,  such  an  alliance  will  encourage  the  railway 
lines  to  become  interested  in  the  assembling  and  despatch 
of  the  business,  and,  given  the  proper  encouragement,  will 
be  very  helpful  in  promoting  the  growth  of  our  foreign  busi- 
ness and  in  stimulating  the  proper  handling  of  the  same. 
Through  the  medium  of  these  rail  carriers  and  their  allied 
connection,  the  American  public  can  be  more  quickly  edu- 
cated and  interested  in  the  building  up  of  foreign  trade  than 
by  any  other  method. 

Mr.  Calkins  supplemented  his  written  address  by  a  refer- 
ence to  the  present  -situation  of  the  railroads.  He  drew  at- 
tention to  the  fact  that  the  capitalization  of  the  American 
railways  is  the  lowest  of  any  representative  country,  the  rates 
also  the  lowest,  while  wages  were  the  highest.  He  showed, 
however,  that  under  present  conditions  there  was  not  enough 
transportation — in  fact,  the  railways  were  four  years  behind 
the  commerce  of  the  country.  To  the  severe  car  shortage 
and  congestion  of  the  railways,  he  attributed  a  large  .share 
of  the  high  cost  of  living  and  concluded  by  saying  that  the 
present  difficulty  could  only  be  remedied  by  higher  rates 
and   renewed   confidence  in   railway   investments. 

Increasing  Imports 

By   Eugene   P.   Thomas, 
President,    United    States    Steel    Products    Co. 

Foreign  trade  is  necessarily  reciprocal.  We  have  long 
been  accustomed  to  speak  of  competition  for  foreign  trade 
in  terms  of  commercial  warfare.  The  result  has  been  a  de- 
plorable confusion  of  ideas  with  regard  to  the  true  concep- 
tion of  commerce  among  nations,  which  is  mutual  exchange 
to  mutual  benefit.  The  time  has  come  when  it  is  of  vital 
importance  to  us,  not  only  to  recognize  that  fact  but  to  adopt 
it  as  the  guide  of  our  commercial  policy. 

As  the  result  of  the  war.  the  United  States  has  become 
a  creditor  nation.  Europe  now  owes  us  more  than  ten  thou- 
and  millions  of  dollars,  the  annual  interest  on  which  alone 
would  more  than  absorb  all  the  stocks  of  gold  likely  to  be 
acquired  by  debtor  nations.  Payment,  both  of  principal  and 
interest,  can  only  be  possible  by  larger  exports  of  the  products 
of  the  nations  that  owe  us  money.  Aside  from  the  question 
of  interest  on  these  loans,  to  attempt  to  exact  pa\Tnent  for 
American  exports  only  in  gold  would  be  an  economic  mis- 
take.     The  stimulus   of  more  and   more  gold   with  the  ac- 
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a)m|»,miminl  of  ca.sy  money  aiul  low  intiri'.st  rates,  naturally 
prculutts  an  tx|)an.>*ion  of  crcclit.s,  and  forcTs  prices  and  wages 
upward,  until  tlu-  levid  of  costs  upon  wiiich  l)usincss  is  done 
nuis  far  alwve  tiiat  of  the  rest  of  the  world.  The  reaction 
of  such  a  process  on  domestic  trade  may  not  be  immediately 
apparent,  but  its  contracting  influences  on  foreign  trade  is 
inevitable. 

'I'lie  problem  of  a  continuous  and  enduring  expansion 
of  our  export  trade,  jiarticularly  in  manufactured  products, 
(iepends  for  its  solution  on  a  corresponding  increase  in  our 
imports.  Unless  we  can  accept  in  ])aymcnt  for  our  exports, 
tlie  products  of  those  countries  which  imiuirt  from  us,  their 
IHircha.ses  will  neces.sarily  be  restricted  to  the  commodities 
wliich  they  cannot  do  without  and  which  tliey  are  unable 
to  obtain  elsewhere. 

Now  that  we  are  becoming  a  great  ship-building  nation, 
tlie  net-essity  for  the  development  of  our  import  trade  is  mani- 
festly more  pressing.  There  can  be  no  profitable  employ- 
ment of  our  merchant  marine  in  foreign  trade,  when  maritime 
competition  becomes  more  pressing,  unless  the  ships  can  find 
cargoes  to  bring  l^ack  as  well  as  to  take  out.  It  may  require 
a  triangular  voyage  to  effect  that  end,  but  imports  there  must 
be  as  well  as  exports.  That,  it  will  be  perceived,  means  not 
only  a  readjustment  of  some  of  our  ideals  of  domestic  pros- 
perity, but  also  the  development  of  a  commercial  and  indus- 
trial organization  of  much  wider  range  than  that  to  which 
we  liave  been  accustomed. 

The  Function  of  Imports 

in   Our   Foreign   Trade 

By  George  E.   Roberts, 
Vice   President,   National    City   Bank   of   New   York. 

In  conclusion,  it  should  be  said  that  the  readjustments  in- 
cidental to  our  transition  from  the  conditions  of  a  debtor 
country  to  those  of  a  creditor  countn,'  may  be  greatly  eased 
and  facilitated  by  the  development  in  the  United  States  of 
a  market  for  foreign  investments.  It  is  understood  that  the 
interest  running  on  the  outstanding  obligations  of  foreign 
governments  to  the  United  States  government  will  be  funded 
for  several  years,  and  therefore  will  not  in  the  meantime 
affect  the  exchange  situation.  If  our  people  will  take  a  les- 
son from  the  history  of  the  upbuilding  of  the  great  foreign 
trade  of  Great  Britain  and  Germany,  they  will  take  advantage 
of  low  exchange  rates  to  secure  permanent  investments  which 
will  be  helpful  to  trade  in  the  future.  Both  of  these  coun- 
tries have  played  a  large  part  not  only  in  the  expansion  of 
international  commerce  but  in  the  increase  of  world  produc- 
tion, by  supplying  capital  in  the  form  of  industrial  equipment 
for  the  countries  of  undeveloped  natural  resources.  They 
kept  exchange  rates  from  rising  against  them  by  admitting 
freely  the  products  of  the  countries  where  they  were  building 
up  their  exports,  and  by  re-investing  in  part  the  income 
derived  from  those  countries  for  further  expansion  of  their 
interests. 

These  are  the  policies  which  have  brought  success  to  the 
countries  that  have  preceded  us  in  the  development  of  world 
trade.  They  will  be  practicing  the  same  methods  in  the 
future,  studying  the  needs  and  interests  of  the  people  whose 
trade  they  are  seeking.  We  can  have  success  upon  the  same 
terms,  but  upon  no  other.  In  the  long  run  and  taking  the 
large  view,  the  greatest  prosperity  for  every  country  is  to  be 
found  in  such  a  balanced  and  mutually-supporting  state  of 
international  trade  as  stimulates  industry  and  prosperity 
ever)-where. 

This  is  a  fundamental  proposition  which  in  its  broad 
significance  cannot  be  controverted;  but  in  the  eagerness  of 
individuals  to  sell  and  amid  the  apprehensions  which  arise 
from  rigorous  competition,  the  people  of  every  country  are 
prone  to  overestimate  the  dangers  which  threaten  them  from 


tlie  competition  of  other  countrie.-.  It  is  possil)lc  for  one 
ccjuntry,  by  reason  of  natural  advantages  as  by  painstaking 
efforts,  to  obtain  a  dominant  jKJsition  in  a  single  industry; 
l)Ut  the  same  reasons  which  i)revent  a  great  one-sided  trade 
in  favor  of  the  United  States  Iikewi.se  forbid  such  a  trade 
in  favor  of  any  country.  It  is  impossible  for  any  country 
to  monoj)olize  the  trade  of  the  world. 

Why  Direct  Selling 

By  William  L.  Saunders, 

President,  .\imTican  Manufacturers'   Export  Association. 

It  seems  to  me  to  l)e  altogether  a  question  whether  or  not 
we  are  in  a  position  to  finance  a  project  looking  to  the  exten- 
sion of  one's  business  on  a  permanent  scale.  All  experience 
points  to  the  conclusion  that  il'  we  have  a  product  of  value, 
something  which  is,  or  whicli  might  Ije,  used  in  a  foreign 
locality,  and  if  there  is  a  fair  chance  to  .sell  it  at  a  price  not 
too  much  al:)ove  that  of  the  native  product,  we  .should  send 
one  of  our  best  men  first  to  look  over  the  ground,  and  then 
open  an  office  there.  At  first,  except  with  large  concerns 
with  plenty  of  money,  it  is  best  to  get  de.sk  room  in  a  house 
of  established  reputation.  This  enables  one  to  get  accus- 
tomed to  the  ropes,  to  learn  the  ways  and  means  of  doing 
business  and  to  obtain  credit.  After  a  while,  if  all  goes  well, 
the  branch  can  be  extended. 

It  is  obviou.sly  best  to  send  men  abroad  who  speak  the 
language  of  the  country  where  they  do  business;  but  this  is 
not  always  an  essential  condition.  To  know  the  product  and 
the  business  is  the  first  and  most  important  qualification; 
to  have  business  judgment,  tact  and  adaptability  to  meet 
conditions  as  they  arise,  is  next  in  importance.  The  right 
man  will  make  connections  with  those  who  speak  the  lan- 
guage, he  will  keep  things  going  until  he  himself  learns  the 
language. 

In  no  case  that  I  am  familiar  with  has  a  business  been 
established  on  any  large  and  permanent  scale  abroad  except 
through  direct  selling.  I  have  a  case  in  mind  where  a  for- 
eigner had  the  agency  of  an  American  product.  He  was 
doing  a  good  business  and  the  manufacturer  at  home  was 
well  satisfied.  This  agent  retired  from  business.  An 
American  youth,  who  was  only  a  sales  clerk  in  his  office, 
was  made  manager,  and  he  doubled  the  business  the  first 
year. 

All  foreign  connections  are  not  the  same  in  their  methods 
of  doing  business,  hence  there  is  no  rule  of  three  that  can  be 
set  down  as  applicable  to  all  of  them.  In  some  it  pays  t@ 
talk  American  goods,  for  there  is  a  charm  about  the  name; 
in  others  to  say  diat  the  goods  were  made  in  America  is  of 
no  selling  value.  A  good  man  on  the  ground  will  learn  how 
to  steer  in  these  tilings. 

Not  only  does  direct  selling  bring  the  maker  and  buyer  in 
closer  contact  and  afford  means  of  mutual  sympathy  and  in- 
terest, but  it  enables  the  maker  of  the  goods  to  more  nearly 
meet  competitive  conditions.  It  shows  him  how  to  build  his 
product  to  meet  the  needs  or  the  fancies  of  his  customer.  He 
gets  closer  to  him.  There  is  also  a  psychological  value  in 
direct  selling.  The  customer  thinks  and  feels  that  he  is  in  a 
position  to  get  better  prices  and  terms.  Close  contact  be- 
tween principal  and  agent  always  makes  for  the  best  results; 
there  is  created  a  mutual  bond  of  interest.  All  trade  to  be 
permanent  and  profitable  must  contain  the  elements  of 
mutuality  of  interests.  Direct  selling  promotes  this;  it  is 
like  seeing  a  man  yourself  and  talking  over  with  him  rather 
than  writing  letters  or  sending  someone  else  to  talk  to  him 
and  represent  your  case. 

All  buyers  in  all  countries  like  to  place  orders  with  some- 
one who  is  on  the  spot.  In  machinery  trades,  this  is  of  the 
greatest  value.  The  buyer  feels  that  there  is  someone  nearby 
to  take  care  of  the  product,  to  see  that  it  performs  properly 
and  to  aid  in  overcoming  difficulties  and  in  repairing  trouble. 
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Financing  Foreign  Trade  Under  the  Edge  Law  Locomotives    for    the    Far    East 


By  Elmer  H.  Youngman, 

Editor,  Bankers  Magazine. 

This  act  gives  us  for  the  first  time  in  our  history  a  finan- 
cial institution,  organized  under  Federal  law,  for  the  express 
purpose  of  engaging  in  the  financing  of  foreign  trade.  The 
original  Federal  Reserve  Act  authorized  the  establishment 
of  branches  of  our  national  banks  in  foreign  countries,  and 
by  an  amendment  to  that  act  the  national  banks  were  em- 
powered to  subscribe  for  stock  in  American  banks  or  cor- 
porations principally  engaged  in  foreign  banking.  Under 
this  amendment  several  corporations  have  been  formed  and 
are  now  in  operation.  But  the  Edge  Law  goes  beyond  this 
in  providing  for  the  formation  of  these  foreign  banks  under 
Federal  charter,  thus  giving  them  whatever  prestige  the 
authority  of  the  National  government  confers. 

The  provision  in  the  Edge  Law  which  is  not  only  novel 
but  of  first  importance  is  that  which  permits  these  corpora- 
tions to  issue  their  own  notes  and  debentures  for  sale  to  in- 
vestors. 

It  has  been  my  good  fortune  within  recent  months  to  at- 
tend a  number  of  representative  gatherings  of  business  men 
and  bankers,  and  it  has  Ijeeii  the  prevailing  opinion  at  these 


TiiK  USE  OF  American  built  locomotives  in  the  Far  East 
is   constantly   increasing;    among   those   built   during 
1919  are  two  types  constructed  by  the  Baldwin  Loco- 
motive Works. 

Consolidations  for  Shantung  Railway 
Four  locomotives  of  the  Consolidation — 2-8-0 — type  have 
been  built  for  the  Shantung  Railway  of  China.  These  are 
for  freight  service  and  follow  American  practice  and  design 
closely.  They  are  of  standard  gage  and  are  designed  to 
operate  on  curves  having  a  radius  of  990  ft.  on  main  line 
track  and  with  495  ft.  radius  on  sidings. 

The  cylinders  are  21  in.  in  diameter  with  a  26-in.  stroke, 
10-in.  piston  valves  being  used.  The  Walschaert  valve  gear 
is  applied  and  is  controlled  by  a  screw  reverse  gear.  The 
driving  wheels  are  54  in.  in  diameter  and  the  maximum 
tractive  effort  is  32,500  lb.  with  a  ratio  of  adhesion  of  4.24. 
The  boiler  is  of  the  extended  wagon  top  type  with  a  wide 
firebox.  The  front  end  of  the  crown  sheet  is  supported  by 
two  rows  of  Baldwin  expansion  stays.  A  fire-tube  super- 
heater is  installed  and  the  equipment  includes  a  pyrometer 
for  registering  the  steam  temperature.    The  throttle  valve  is 


Pacific  Type   Locomotive  for  the  Federated   Malay   States  Railways 


meetings  that  if  we  are  effectually  to  finance  our  foreign  trade 
under  present  conditions  the  participation  of  the  individual 
investor  must  be  enlisted.  In  other  words,  we  shall  have  to 
find  some  means  of  selling  foreign  securities,  either  directly 
or  indirectly,  to  a  large  body  of  American  investors.  The 
Edge  Law  gives  us  what  is  perhaps  as  good  a  measure  for 
this  purpose  as  could  be  devised. 

We  cannot  reasonably  expect  that  the  average  American, 
even  if  possessed  of  some  experience  with  domestic  securities, 
could  have  tlie  knowledge  of  foreign  investments  which  would 
enable  him  to  discriminate  between  those  which  are  sound 
or  otherwise.  But  the  Edge  Law  Corporations  will  relieve 
him  of  this  responsibility.  The  investor  who  buys  their 
debentures  will  be  in  fact  buying  an  Americaii  security, 
the  obligation  of  an  American  corporation,  with  foreign 
collateral. 

We  can  no  longer  plead  lack  of  adequate  machinery  to 
enable  us  to  make  such  financial  provision  for  our  foreign 
trade  as  it  may  require.  It  may  be  said  also  that  the  new 
law  comes  at  an  opportune  time,  for  the  limits  of  short-term 
financing  seem  not  far  off;  and  furthermore,  some  of  these 
credits  which  were  supposed  to  be  liquid  have  shown  a 
tendency  to  congeal,  so  that  if  our  foreign  trade  is  not 
actually  to  suffer  through  inadequate  financing,  we  must 
resort  to  the  long-term  credits,  which  the  Edge  Law 
makes  possible. 


of  the  Rushton  pattern  equipped  with  an  auxiliary  drifting 
valve.  The  working  steam  pressure  is  180  lb.  The  steam 
dome,  sand  box,  bell,  smoke  stack  and  headlight  are  similar 
in  design  and  location  to  those  on  locomotives  used  in  Amer- 
ica. The  locomotive  pilot  and  coupler  are  distinctly 
American  and  give  these  locomotives  an  appearance  quite  in 
harmony  with  railroads  in  the  United  States. 

Not  infrequently  locomotives  designed  for  service  in  China 
are  arranged  with  a  left  hand  operation,  but  in  this  case  the 
engineman  is  located  on  the  right  hand  side  and  the  cab  fit- 
tings are  installed  accordingly. 

In  addition  to  the  air  brake  equipment  a  powerful  screw 
hand  brake,  which  is  connected  with  all  of  the  driving 
wheels,  is  also  supplied.  An  unusual  feature  is  that  the 
smokebox  is  lagged  and  jacketed,  a  practice  not  generally 
followed  in  American  locomotive  construction.  The  lubrica- 
cation  of  the  cylinders  and  air  pump  is  supplied  by  a  force 
feed  lubricator.  The  tender  tank  is  of  the  water  bottom  type 
and  is  carried  on  a  steel  underframe.  The  tender  trucks  are 
of  the  arch  bar  type,  with  steel  bolsters  supported  by  triple 
elliptic  bolster  springs. 

Pacifies  for  Federated  Malay  States  Railway 

Another  interesting  group  of  locomotives  for  service  in  the 
Far  East  consists  of  12  Pacific— 4-6-2— type  built  at  the 
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H.-iUlwin  works  for  the  Fotlfratcd  Malay  Slates  Railways. 
They  are  of  narrow  j.'aue — .^  ft.  ,>j ..  in. — and  are  used  for 
both  passenger  and  freight  .service. 

The.H-  engines  have  an  interesting  frame  arrangement;  a 
Commonwealth  steel  eradle  is  apj)lieil  in  connection  with  a 
Hodges  improved  rear  or  trailing  truck.  The  cylinders  arc 
17  in.  in  diameter  with  a  24-in.  stroke.  The  steam  is  dis- 
tributed by  8-in.  piston  valves  which  are  controlled  by  Wal- 
schacrt  valve  gear.  The  driving  wheels  are  54  in.  in  diameter 
and  the  maximum  tractive  effort  is  18,600  11).  with  a  ratio 
of  adhesion  of  J. 54. 

The  boiler  has  a  straight  top  and  is  equipped  with  a  fire- 
tube  sujierheater.  The  front  end  of  the  crown  sheet  is  sup- 
ported 1)\-  two  rows  of  Baldwin  expansion  stays.  .\  firebrick 
arch,  supported  on  three  tubes,  is  in.^talled.  Bituminous  coal 
is  used  for  fuel  and  the  working  steam  pre.-sure  is  170  lb. 

American  steam  brake  equipment  is  applied  to  all  of  the 
drivers,  but  the  tender  is  equipped  with  an  English  auto- 
matic vacuum  brake.  Two  sand  i)Oxes  are  provided,  the 
Sanders  being  steam  operated  and  arranged  to  sand  both  in 
front  of  and  back  of  tlie  driving  wheels.  '1  he  headlight  is 
arranged  to  burn  acetylene  and  in  order  to  insure  an  ade- 
quate supply,  a  storage  tank  of  unusually  large  capacity  is 
provided. 

The  tender  is  of  the  water  bottom  t_\pc  carried  on  a  steel 
underframe.  The  tender  trucks  are  of  the  arch  bar  type  with 
steel  bolsters  supported  by  double  elliptic  springs.  The  coup- 
ler and  drawbar  on  the.'^e  locomotives  are  not  of  the  design 
which  is  standard  An^.erican  practice. 

These  locomotives  present  the  same  clean  lines  and  sim- 
plicity of  outside  arrangements  which  is  typical  of  the  best 
American  practice.     .^  comparison  of  the  principal  dimcn- 


An  Electric  Car-Hauling  Winch 

Tin     Sill  I'AKn    Ki.iaTKic    Cka.m.   &    Hoi.si    Comi-any, 
.Montour   Falls,  N.   Y.,  has  recently  developed   a  new 
type  electric  car-hauling  winch  for  use  at  coaling  sta- 
tions, or  other  points  where  it  is  advantageous  to  move  cars 

witliout  llic  aid  of  a  Kx omotivc.     The  new  wiiK  li  i'  mounted 


The    New    Shepard    Electric    Winch 

on  a  cast  iron  base  which  also  forms  the  enclo.-ure  for  the 
controller  resistance,  the  controller  being  mounted  either 
directly  on  the  base  or  separate  where  remote  control  is  de- 
sired. 

The    gearing    is     of     the    balanced     drive    t}"])e,    driving 


Consolidation  Locomotive  for  the  Shantung  Railway  of  China 


sions  of  the  locomotives  described  in  this  article  is  given  in 
the  following  table : 

Sliantmig  Malay    States 

Railway  Federated 

Cylinders     21    in.   by   26   in.  17   in.   by   24   in. 

Boiler  diameter    64-vi    in.  56    in. 

Steam    pressure     180    lb.  ITO    lb. 

Firebox,    length 90-7/16    in.  66-3/16    in. 

Firebox,    width    65 'i    in.  54'4    in. 

Tubes,    number    and    outside    diameter..         26 — Sis    in.  IS — 53^    in. 

167—2    in.  107—2    in. 

Tubes,   length    14   ft.   3  in.  16    ft.    0    in. 

VS'ater    heating   surface 1,906    sq.    ft.  1403  sq.   ft. 

Superheating  surface    444    sq.    ft.  350    sq.    ft. 

Grate    area 40.9   sq.    ft.  24.9    sq.    ft. 

Driving     wheels,     diameter 54    in.  54    in. 

Front  truck   wheels,   diameter    31!>2     in.  30    in. 

Back  truck  wheels,  diameter .  33'^^    in. 

Wheel  base,  driving   15    ft.    6    in.  9     ft.     6     in. 

Wheel  base,  total    23   ft.   6   in.  27   ft.   0  in. 

Wheel   base,   engine  and   tender 52    ft.   2   in.  50    ft.    ^i    in. 

Weight  on    driving  wheels 137.860  lb.  67,400    lb. 

Weight,    total    engine 158.890    lb.  114.800    lb. 

Weight,    total    engine    and    tender 262.000    lb.  177.600    lb. 

Weight,    front    truck 27,700    lb. 

Weight,    rear    truck 19.700    lb. 

Tank    capacity    5,C00U.    S.    gals.  2,400    U.S.    gals. 

Fuel   capacity    8    tons  5    tons 


at  two  points  diametrically  opposite,  thus  insuring  long  life 
for  the  gears  and  bearings  and  quietness  of  operation.  This 
machine  is  also  arranged  so  that  a  gear  shift  can  be  installed 
which  gives  a  4  to  1  reduction,  thus  permitting  the  w-inch 
to  handle  four  times  the  rated  load  at  one-fourth  the  rated 
speed.  All  moving  parts  are  fully  enclosed,  making  the  ma- 
chine waterproof.  Lubrication  is  secured  by  the  oil-bath 
system. 

One  of  these  hoists  has  been  installed  at  the  new  coaling 
station  of  the  New  York  Central  at  Rensselaer,  New  York, 
to  haul  loaded  cars  up  to  the  coal  dump  in  place  of  locomo- 
tives. This  installation  has  a  capacity  of  4^4  tons,  a  speed 
of  55  ft.  per  min.,  and  a  winding  drum  capacity  up  to  250 
ft.  of  cable.  It  is  driven  by  a  22-hp.  electric  motor  of  the 
alternating  current  t}'pe  at  a  speed  of  700  r.p.m.  In  a  re- 
cent test  made  Mith  this  machine  14  cars  were  pulled 
around  a  sharp  curve  and  up  grade  after  having  been  partly 
frozen  in. 


The  Relation  of  the  Railways  to  Foreign  Trade 

An  Analysis  of  the  Problems  Confronting  the  Railroads  in 
Adjusting  Rates  on  Export  Traffic 

By  William  Sproule 

■     President  of  the  Southern  Pacific 
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4  4*1  'HE  Railroads  and  the  Foreign  Trade"'  is  a  subject 
that  has  a  familiar  and  even  a  controversial  sound. 
There  has  always  been  an  atmosphere  of  controversy 
about  foreign  trade,  whether  as  a  matter  of  commerce  or  of 
transportation.  That  is  because  in  the  popular  mind  there  is 
something  alien  about  foreign  trade.  The  consequence  has 
been  seen  in  the  difficulty  of  getting  protection  for  our  indus- 
tries or  our  commercial  business  in  foreign  countries.  In 
sympathy  with  this  has  been  the  lack  of  initiative  and  dili- 
gence in  the  promotion  of  our  foreign  commerce  and  the  lack 
of  organized  plan  for  promoting  that  commerce,  until  the 
National  Foreign  Trade  Council  came  to  consider  its  prob- 
lems and  their  solution. 

The  railroads  have  been  in  ver}-  much  the  same  position  in 
handling  the  transportation  problems  connected  with  foreign 
trade.  When  the  railroads  have  made  special  rates  to  meet 
the  needs  of  foreign  trade,  as  these  needs  were  understood, 
they,  too,  often  have  been  accused  of  discriminating  in  favor 
of  the  foreigner  as  against  the  traffic  moving  within  the  con- 
fines of  the  United  States,  which  for  convenience  we  call 
domestic  traffic.  One  of  the  familiar  aspects  of  controversy 
about  foreign  trade  is  the  claim  of  damage  done  to  or  exac- 
tions levied  upon  our  domestic  trade  whenever  an  article  pro- 
duced or  made  in  this  country  is  sold  in  a  foreign  country 
for  the  same  or  for  a  less  price  than  that  at  which  it  may  be 
had  in  this  country.  Precisely  in  the  same  way,  when  the 
railroads  make  a  rate  from  point  of  production  or  manufac- 
ture to  the  United  States  port  of  export  that  is  less  than  the 
rate  to  the  same  port  or  related  ports  for  home  distribution, 
they  are  apt  to  be  charged  with  discrimination  in  favor  of  the 
foreign  user  as  against  the  home  user  of  the  same  goods. 

Except  as  to  the  nations  whose  frontiers  are  to  the  north 
and  south  of  us,  the  only  way  our  prosperity  can  be  perma- 
nent is  by  increase  in  our  foreign  trade  overseas.  In  this 
increase  the  railroads  have  an  interest  that  is  direct  and  not 
merely  incidental.  It  is  a  question  vital  to  our  countr\',  and 
the  desire  of  the  railroads  to  be  of  service  in  that  trade  is  not 
only  in  direct  self-interest  but  from  a  larger  motive,  because 
of  the  knowledge  that  what  makes  for  the  prosperity  of  all 
makes  for  the  prosperity  of  the  contributing  agencies. 

But  just  as  profiteering  at  home  and  dumping  abroad  is 
apt  to  be  the  popular  idea  of  what  foreign  trade  means,  so 
the  making  by  the  railroads  of  rates  necessary  for  foreign 
trade,  which  may  be  lower  than  charged  at  the  same  time  for 
local  or  domestic  trade,  is  apt  to  be  misunderstood  by  the 
public,  who  may  be  led  to  think  that  the  lower  rates  so  made 
are  at  the  expense  of  the  people  at  home.  This  misunder- 
standing has  been  fostered  for  a  generation.  The  railroads 
have  been  so  accused,  and  unjustly.  Nor  has  the  accusation 
been  confined  to  those  seeking  popular  favor  from  personal 
motives.  It  has  come  also  from  boards  of  trade,  chambers  of 
commerce  and  others  in  commercial  life.  The  rates  have  been 
used  too  often  as  an  argument  for  lower  rates  at  home.  This 
has  been  on  the  general  princi])le  that  whenever  a  lower  rate 
on  a  commodity  could  be  found  it  was  used  in  comparisons 
to  push  down  the  existing  rate  at  home,  though  there  is 
nothing  that  is  more  misleading  than  such  comparisons.    The 

'Abstract  of  a  paper  read  before  the  Seventh  National  Foreign  Trade 
Convention  at  San  Francisco,  May   12. 


relatively  longer  distances  that  our  over.seas  commerce  must 
move,  with  the  consequent  greater  transportation  burden,  is 
not  generally  recognized  even  by  the  merchant  and  manufac- 
turer. The  merchant  who  made  the  same  percentage  of  profit 
on  the  great  variety  of  goods  carried  in  the  several  stories  of 
his  building  and  its  basements  would  not  last  long  against 
his  competitor  with  a  flexible  scale  of  profits  based  upon  his 
experience  of  what  the  trade  to  which  he  caters  will  accept, 
and  which  in  combination  will  yield  him  profitable  returns, 
with  satisfaction  to  himself  and  his  customers.  Like  the  suc- 
cessful merchant,  the  railroad  or  the  nation  that  wishes  to  be 
of  greatest  usefulness  seeks  to  be  responsive  to  the  greatest 
variety  of  needs  on  the  part  of  its  customers.  The  railroads' 
customers  are  the  public — the  producers  and  shippers  of  the 
country — whose  needs  differ  as  widely  as  the  customers  of 
that  department  store,  or  differ  as  greatly  as  the  lines  of 
latitude  and  lines  of  longitude  of  our  country. 

As  to  the  railroads,  the  first  point  to  be  remembered  is  that 
neither  the  railroads  nor  the  merchants  would  have  in  many 
lines  any  foreign  trade  worthy  of  consideration  if  the  railroad 
rate  was  restricted  to  the  rate  charged  for  goods  in  domestic 
carriage  and  if  the  ocean  rate  was  also  held  rigidly  to  that 
which  applies  locally  from  home  port  to  the  port  of  foreign 
destination.  The  prices  the  party  at  destination  can  pay 
are  fixed  by  conditions  that  prevail  at  the  foreign 
destination.  We  have  to  do  business  in  a  way  that  will  meet 
those  prices  under  the  conditions  that  obtain  at  that  foreign 
destination  or  we  have  to  stay  out  of  the  business.  If  there 
is  a  reasonable  way  of  taking  part  in  the  traffic  at  that  point 
a  public  service  is  rendered  by  the  shipper  and  by  the  rail- 
roads and  the  water  carriers  when  their  efforts  are  combined 
to  reach  that  commerce  and  so  extend  the  trade  of  our  country 
abroad.  Yet  as  the  merchant  or  manufacturer  has  been 
accused  of  profiteering  (which  is  merely  a  new  word  with  an 
old  meaning)  because  the  prices  are  lowered  -by  him  for  the 
purpose  of  achieving  that  foreign  market,  the  railroads  have 
iDcen  accused  in  like  manner  when  they  have  helped  to  carry 
the  burden  by  rates  for  carriage  of  business  which  without 
this  aid  would  not  be  moved.  To  move  or  not  to  move  the 
lousiness,  that  is  the  question. 

This  Ijrings  us  to  another  phase  of  the  subject.  Every  port 
of  the  United  States  yearns  for  a  share  of  the  foreign  trade. 
Ports  which  have  merely  tasted  a  little  of  that  trade  will 
readily  claim  that  their  deep  water,  their  port  facilities  and 
their  location  give  them  a  natural  claim  for  a  share  of  the 
foreign  trade,  and  generally  they  are  right  if  only  there  is 
enough  foreign  trade  to  go  around  among  all  the  ports  that 
seek  it.  Under  any  conditions  export  trade  will  follow  the 
line  of  least  resistance,  which  means  that  it  will  go  through 
the  port  best  suited  to  the  needs  of  the  traffic  for  each  piece 
of  business.  This  ambition  of  each  port  to  get  the  largest 
part  of  the  foreign  trade  puts  upon  the  railroads  a  pressure 
constantly  exerted  to  make  rates  to  the  port  or  ports  served 
by  each  railroad  that  will  make  it  possilale  for  the  business 
to  move  over  the  railroad  upon  which  the  pressure  is  brought. 
Thus  in  the  Asiatic  trade  there  always  has  been  pressure  upon 
the  railroads  in  the,  middle  west  of  our  country  to  make  rates 
to  the  Atlantic  ports  that  would  enable  the  business  to  move 
through  those  ports  via  the  Suez  Canal,  while  at  the  same 
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tiino  tlic  competitive  effort  is  exerted  to  i)ut  the  liusiness 
throuj;li  P;uitic  |)orts  in  vessels  l)lyinK  directly  across  the 
Pacific  Ocean.  Now  comes  tlie  Panama  Canal  with  its  prob- 
lems, tending  to  throw  out  of  f^ear  the  arrangements  of  the 
past,  i)rol)ai)ly  to  force  readjustment  in  the  relation  of  all  of 
the  United  States  comiK'tinu;  ports  in  their  strui^Kli-"  to  retain 
the  share  of  the  forei,t;n  trade  they  had  before  the  war  and 
gain  new  advantage  as  the  trade  of  the  world  increases  in 
volume.  Although  the  Panama  ("anal  has  l)een  held  in  leash, 
as  it  were,  by  the  world  war,  it  is  the  most  jiowerful  factor 
that  has  come  into  foreign  trade  since  the  (\'ntral  Pacific 
(now  the  Southern  Pacilic)  com|)leted  the  spanning  of  the 
continent  by  railroad  and  the  Southern  Pacific  linked  the 
cotton  fields  of  Texas  with  the  ports  of  the  Pacific.  The 
Panama  Canal  will  make  more  intense  the  competition  be- 
tween the  ports  of  the  United  States  for  the  foreign  trade,  and 
so  will  increase  the  competition  between  the  railroads,  not 
only  because  of  a  proper  desire  upon  the  part  of  the  railroads 
serving  the  ports  to  share  in  the  foreign  trade  but  because  of 
the  pressure  exerted  upon  those  railroads  for  rates  that  will 
permit  our  industries  to  reach  tlie  foreign  markets.  When 
against  the  railroads  there  is  combined  with  the  pressure  of 
the  indu,stries  requiring  transportation  the  pressure  of  each 
port  to  build  up  its  own  trade  as  a  port  and  the  urging  by 
each  steamship  line  using  the  port  that  cargo  be  brought 
to  -ships'  tackle  in  quantity  to  maintain  that  trade  route,  it 
can  be  seen  that  the  railroads  have  no  easy  task  in  meeting 
the  rate  requirements  of  the  varied  interests  concerned. 

Railroads  in  the  foreign  trade  have  the  further  problem  of 
meeting  the  views  of  the  water  carriers,  without  whose  service 
foreign  trade  would  be  impossible.  The  water  carrier  knows 
as  well  as  the  railroad,  and  often  better,  what  through  rate 
must  be  made  from  the  point  where  the  business  originates 
in  the  United  States  to  the  destination  sought  for  the  goods 
to  tind  market  in  the  foreign  country.  It  is  to  the  interest  of 
the  water  carrier  that  the  railroad  shall  accept  the  lowest 
possible  earning  as  its  proportion  of  the  through  rate,  for 
obviously  tlie  smaller  the  railroad's  share  of  the  rate  the  more 
is  left  for  the  water  carrier.  Here  again  the  railroads  have 
their  difficulties.  The  same  steamship  line,  for  example,  may 
have  liners  plying  from  competing  ports.  It  does  not  stretch 
the  imagination  to  perceive  one  steamship  interest  having 
sailings  from  an  Atlantic  port  and  a  port  in  the  Gulf  of 
ISIexico  and  one  or  two  ports  on  the  Pacific  slope,  all  sharing 
in  the  Oriental  trade.  Thus  for  all  of  these  ports  there  are 
competing  and  conflicting  interests,  and  in  the  white  heat  of 
competition  that  is  bound  to  follow  the  restoration  of  the 
world  to  its  normal  activities  the  railroads  will  be  placed  in 
a  more  difficult  position  than  at  any  time  heretofore.  Greater 
calls  than  ever  before  are  likely  to  be  made  upon  them, 
responsive  to  the  competition  which  in  turn  will  be  intense 
between  the  commercial  agencies  that  handle  the  production 
and  distribution  of  our  mills,  factories  and  fields.  These 
conditions  will  but  make  the  railroads  the  more  eager  to  be 
useful,  for  they  share  the  atmosphere  of  their  constituents. 

It  should  not  be  assumed,  however,  that  the  intention  to  be 
of  service  means  that  a  railroad  is  ready  to  give  or  is  allowed 
to  give  the  transportation  for  the  mere  cost  of  the  service  or 
less  than  its  cost.  It  is  expected,  and  is  reasonably  expected,  of 
a  railroad  that  it  shall  not  render  to  anyone  a  service  in  which 
it  sustains  a  loss.  It  is  reasonably  expected  that  for  every 
service  the  railroad  renders  it  shall  earn  at  least  the  out-of- 
pocket  cost  of  that  service,  with  some  compensation  added  to 
this  cost  as  a  contribution  toward  the  net  result  of  its  operation. 

It  is  also  expected,  and  reasonably  expected,  that  the  rates 
accepted  on  one  class  of  traffic  shall  not  be  so  low  as  to 
impose  a  burden  upon  another  class  of  traffic  by  charging  it 
higher  rates  than  otherwise  that  traffic  should  pay.  As  the 
highest  rates  the  railroad  may  charge  on  any  of  the  commodi- 
ties it  carries  are  fixed  under  approval  of  governmental  au- 


thority, it  follows  that  the  range  from  the  highest  to  the 
lowest  rate  charges  must  be  such  as  will  yield  the  railroad  a 
rea.sonable  aggregate  return  if  the  business  of  the  carrier  is 
so  to  pro.sper  as  to  function  fully  for  the  public  service.  It 
follows,  furtiier,  fliat  any  expectation  that  the  railroads  can 
meet  at  will  the  needs  of  foreign  trade  l)y  reduction  in  their 
rates  is  not  well  founded.  Tliey  can  do  .so  only  to  the  extent, 
first,  that  they  can  justify  reduction  as  necessary  in  the  case, 
and,  .secondly,  that  they  can  justify  the  lower  rate  when  neces- 
sary as  a  comi)ensatory  one  for  the  service,  in  the  .sense  that 
it  yields  them  some  i)rofit  over  the  net  cost  of  carriage  under 
the  circumstances  covering  that  transportation. 

This  reminder  has  special  reference  to  the  railroads  serving 
the  Pacific  coast  ports,  because  those  railroads  have  to  haul 
long  distances  much  of  the  foreign  freight  they  carry,  the 
Pacific  coast  being  as  yet  not  a  large  manufacturing  area, 
although  its  factory  growth  is  active.  For  cargo  the  water 
carriers  .serving  the  Pacific  ports  have  to  rely  largely  on  the 
products  natural  to  the  Pacific  slope,  supplemented  by  cargo 
brought  by  rail  from  the  Gulf  states  and  from  the  manufac- 
turing districts  of  the  states  east  of  the  Rocky  mountains. 

I  have  dealt  so  far  with  export  traffic  because  it  is  the 
great  field  we  have  in  mind  in  the  first  instance.  In  doing 
.so  the  importance  of  import  traffic  has  neither  been  forgotten 
nor  can  it  be  allowed  to  remain  obscure.  The  factors  in 
import  traffic  are  in  all  essentials  the  same  as  in  export  traffic 
so  far  as  concerns  the  railroads,  and  having  dealt  with  some 
length  on  the  export  phases  of  the  business  it  does  not  seem 
necessary  to  say  much  about  the  imports,  as  the  controlling 
features  are  for  the  most  part  interchangeable.  Foreign  trade 
consists  of  exports  and  imports  for  the  railroads  and  for  the 
ships  and  for  the  nation.  The  railroads  in  foreign  traffic 
have  not  only  to  join  in  through  rates,  whenever  they  properly 
can  do  so,  that  will  help  move  the  traffic;  they  have  also  to 
recognize  that  a  ship  is  a  unit  which  has  to  be  loaded  with 
heavy  cargo  below  and  with  cargo  that,  in  gradations  of  space 
related  to  weight,  will  permit  the  ship  to  be  loaded  to  her 
carrying  capacity  in  seaworthy  fashion.  For  if  the  ship  is  to 
pay  her  way  she  must  find  such  cargo  as  will  give  her  ton- 
nage and  stability,  and  in  both  directions,  and  the  railroads 
have  to  be  ready  to  participate  in  the  carriage  of  that  cargo 
in  each  direction. 

This  summary  of  the  situation  doubtless  brings  to  mind 
the  query  as  to  how,  under  these  trying  and  conflicting  con- 
ditions, the  railroads  can  find  basis  upon  which  to  make  rate? 
to  fit  the  foreign  trade.  It  is  no  secret  among  railroad  men 
that  this  has  always  been  a  difficult  question.  The  railroads 
have  been  beset  by  the  competition  between  producers  or 
manufacturers,  between  points  of  production  or  manufacture, 
between  rival  commercial  bodies  and  interests,  between  rival 
ports  and  rival  ocean  carriers,  and  last  but  not  least,  the 
rivalry  between  the  railroads  themselves  in  competition  with 
each  other  and  in  response  to  the  communities  they  serve.  In 
the  end  the  main  effect  has  been  to  bring  the  railroads  to  a 
point  in  their  history  in  which  the  foreign  traffic  has  been 
the  least  profitable  and  most  debatable  part  of  their  business. 

How  these  uncertainties  and  this  lack  of  profit  in  the  for- 
eign business  carried  by  the  railroads  can  be  obviated  for  the 
future  is  an  interesting  question.  It  is  not  unlikely  that  the 
solution  for  it  rests  in  the  National  Foreign  Trade  Council. 
If  the  railroads  find  in  this  council  a  common  source  of 
information  and  common  fount  of  facts,  it  will  be  a  step 
forward  of  no  small  moment.  While  the  factors  that  lead  to 
entry  into  a  foreign  market,  whether  as  importer  or  exporter, 
are  variable,  there  are  certain  factors  that  wall  be  less  vari- 
able; one  of  these  factors  is  transportation,  and  of  this  the 
rail  transportation  will  of  necessity  be  the  least  variable. 
The  railroad  is  a  fixed  entity.  It  is  always  at  your  service 
and  it  is  always  in  the  same  places.  The  ships  can  come  and 
go,  can  change  their  route  or  lay  off  or  quit.    Not  so  the  rail- 
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road.  It  follows  that  in  any  scheme  of  through  rates  the 
railroad,  since  it  serves  all  the  people  and  the  foreign  trade 
is  only  a  small  part  of  its  functions,  cannot  be  expected  to  be 
responsive  to  those  vdde  and  rapid  fluctuations  in  rates  in 
which  other  vehicles  of  commerce,  especially  water  carriers, 
may  indulge.  Indeed,  a  substantial  volume  of  the  foreign 
trade  carried  to  and  from  the  ports  by  the  rail  carriers  of  our 
country  will  always  be  done  under  the  same  rates  that  apply 
to  the  home  traffic,  but  there  is  also  a  large  traffic  that  will 
continue  to  need  rates  that  are  helpful.  This  makes  it 
important  that  the  basis  of  information  upon  which  the  rail 
carriers  fix  their  foreign  rates  shall  be  both  accurate  and 
up  to  date,  with  adjustment  as  to  competing  ports  in  the  United 
States  that  will  not  cause  the  railroads  simply  to  see-saw 
each  others'  rates  and  fritter  away  their  revenues  without  any 
substantial  benefit  to  the  foreign  trade.  No  business  can  long 
be  done  and  no  business  can  be  done  well  except  on  the  basis 
of  profit.  This  is  the  more  true  in  railroad  service  that  calls 
for  promptness  and  which  must  be  reliable;  and  in  the  for- 
eign trade  prompt  and  reliable  service  by  our  railroads  is  one 
of  the  most  urgent  requirements. 

The  National  Foreign  Trade  Council  can  be  helpful  in 
this  respect,  not  merely  in  educating  the  general  public  to  the 
importance  of  foreign  trade,  but  also  in  educating  all  con- 
cerned, including  even  the  agencies  of  the  government,  that 
foreign  trade  is  necessary  to  the  welfare  of  our  country;  that 


public  interest  alike.  If  the  National  Foreign  Trade  Council 
is  successful  in  providing  such  information — up-to-date,  open 
to  all  and  of  general  acceptance — as  will  contribute  toward 
making  it  possible  for  the  railroads  to  reach  their  conclusions 
from  the  solid  foundation  of  fact,  the  railroads  will  thereby 
be  better  able  to  take  their  part  in  the  foreign  trade,  and  so 
further  the  laudable  purposes  of  this  young  and  ardent  and 
patriotic  organization. 


Mountain  Type  Freight  Locomotives 

for  the  South  African  Railways 

WHILE  IT  IS  TRUE  that  locomotives  built  in  accord- 
ance with  American  practice  have  demonstrated 
their  fitness  for  service  in  all  parts  of  the  world, 
there  are  many  railways  which,  for  good  and  sufficient,  rea- 
sons, when  purchasing  locomotives  from  builders  in  the 
United  States,  specify  that  European  designs  be  followed. 
American  builders  have  had  considerable  experience  in  work 
of  this  kind,  even  to  the  extent  of  building  locomotives 
throughout  to  the  metric  system  of  measurement. 

The  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works  have  recently  constructed 
thirty  locomotives  for  the  South  African  Railways,  built 
throughout   in    accordance    with    the   railways'    designs    and 


Baldwin  Narrow  Gage  Mountain  Type  Locomotive  for  Export 


it  has  problems  of  its  own  for  the  carrier  as  well  as  the 
merchant,  and  that  rates  made  for  foreign  trade  should  not 
be  considered  any  criterion  for  measuring  the  rates  on  the 
business  done  at  home.  The  people  should  also  be  educated 
to  the  fact  that  foreign  trade  is  not  to  be  built  up  on  the  basis 
of  chronic  agitation  for  reduced  rail  rates,  as  these  can  be 
granted  only  under  circumstances  and  conditions  that  may 
be  justified  by  close  analysis.  This  is  the  day  of  regulation, 
and  for  the  railroads  it  is  the  day  of  regulation  in  the  fullest 
sense,  although  from  that  regulation  the  ocean  carriers  are 
largely  free.  The  ocean  carriers  will  have  to  do  their  part 
in  building  up  the  traffic,  for  in  their  failure  to  do  so  the 
efforts  of  the  railroads  would  be  futile.  But  that  is  another 
story  which  the  ocean  carriers  can  tell  to  better  advantage. 

As  I  have  already  said,  this  summary  of  the  situation 
induces  the  query  as  to  how,  under  the  trying  and  sometimes 
conflicting  conditions  to  be  met,  the  railroads  can  find  the 
basis  on  which  to  make  rates  from  time  to  time  to  fit  the 
foreign  trade.  This  brings  me  to  the  closing  suggestion  that 
the  railroad  which  bases  its  rates  upon  the  best  information 
and  applies  that  information  with  the  greatest  intelligence  is 
the  best  servant,  other  things  being  equal;  and  the  railroads 
are  sincere  and  consistent  in  aiming  to  make  their  rates  only 
upon  reliable  data,  for  this  is  to  their  self-interest  and  to  the 


specifications.  The  South  African  lines  are  built  to  a  gauge 
of  3  ft.  6  in.,  and  in  view  of  the  narrow  gage  and  clearance 
limits,  the  motive  power  is  conspicuous  because  of  its  excep- 
tional weight  and  capacity.  The  new  locomotives  are  of  the 
4-8-2  type,  and  the  average  weight  carried  per  pair  of  coupled 
wheels  is  very  nearly  38,000  lb.  The  tractive  effort  is  41,700 
lb.,  which  compares  favorably  with  the  motive  power  used 
on  standard  gage  lines  in  the  United  States. 

Locomotives  of  this  general  design  have  been  in  service 
on  the  South  African  Railways  for  some  time,  working  be- 
tween the  Witbank  coal  fields  and  Johannesburg,  hauling 
trains  of  1,400  tons  over  this  80-mile  stretch  of  track,  the 
maximum  grades  being  1  per  cent.  The  locomotives  are 
designed  to  traverse  curves  of  300  ft.  radius. 

The  new  Baldwin  engines  have  straight  top  boilers, 
with  wide  fireboxes  of  the  Belpaire  type.  The  inside  fire- 
box plates  are  of  copper;  a  material  which  has  given  excel- 
lent service  results  in  this  district,  where  the  water  used  is 
of  exceptionally  poor  quality.  A  fire-tube  superheater  is 
installed,  and  the  steam  temperatures  are  indicated  by  the 
permanent  installation  of  an  electric  pyrometer. 

The  frames  are  of  the  plate  type,  which  were  shipped 
completely  assembled  with  cross-ties,  cylinder  saddle,  cylin- 
ders, guides  and  guide  yoke.    The  pistons  were  in  the  cylin- 
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dcrs,  ami  the  cross-heads  in  the  guides.  I'liis  type  of  suIj- 
asscmbly  makes  for  considerai)le  convenienie  in  the  final 
erection. 

The  eiiuipmen  tof  tliesc  locomotive.-  iiicUuli-  .Xnurican 
steam  brakes  on  tlie  coupled  wheels,  and  aiitomalie  vacuum 
brakes  on  the  tender,  with  train  connections.  llie  ecjuip- 
ment  includes  Hasler  speed  recorders  and  a  power  operated 
grate  sliaker.  On  the  rii^ht  liand  side  of  this  hx-oniotive  is 
located  a  combination  steam  and  hydraulic  rever.-e  median- 
ism,  connected  directly  to  the  reversim;  siiaft  of  tiie  hHonio- 
tivc.  This  mechanism  consists  of  one  steam  sylindcr  and  one 
water  cylinder.  The  two  cylinder  jii-stons  are  connected  to 
a  common  piston  rod,  which  in  turn  is  fastened  to  tiie  reverse 
shaft  arm.  The  water  cylinder  is  simply  a  cylinder  witli 
passages  from  one  end  to  the  other,  and  is  entirely  filled 
with  water.  This  cylinder  acts  as  a  locking  device  for  the 
holding  of  the  reverse  shaft  in  a  desired  position.  The 
steam,  cylinder  is  u-ed   Uir  movini;  the  reverse  .-haft  and  at 


Interior  of  Cab 

the  same  time  causing  the  water  piston  to  move  it.  ^^"hen 
the  steam  valve  in  the  cab  is  closed,  the  steam  ceases  to 
function  and  the  water  cylinder,  by  having  equal  pressure  on 
both  sides  of  the  piston  holds  the  gear  in  the  proper  position. 

General  Data 

Gaee    •'    ft-    6    in. 

Service     Freight 

Fuel     Coal 

Tractive  effort    41,700  lb. 

Weieht   in    working   order 205,100  lb. 

Weight  on   drivers 151.900  lb. 

Weight  on  leadins  truck 27,200  lb. 

Weight  on   trailing  truck 26,000  lb. 

Weight  of  engine  and  tender  in  working  onler 310.000  lb. 

Wheel   base,    driving 13  ft.  6  in. 

Wheel   base,   total 31    ft.   9K   in. 

Wheel   base,   engine  and  tender 57   ft.   7>s   in. 

Ratios 

Weieht  on  drivers  -i-  tractive  effort 3.64 

Cylinders 

Kind 

Diameter  and  stroke 22  ;<   in.  by  26  in. 

Vakes 

Kind    Piston 

Diameter      11    in. 


Whreli 

DrivinR,   diameter  over   tirci 51  in. 

DriviMK,  thicki^eas  of  tirri 3  in. 

DriviMK  jriurnalii,  main,  diameter  and  length 9  in.  by   10!^  in. 

l),ivill^■   joitrnaU.   othcru,  diameter  and   length »'/,  in.  by   \()'/j  in. 

I.nv;iiie  Irnrk   wherN,  diameter 28^i  in. 

ICiiKine    truck,    journals * 5^   in,  by  8'/j  in. 

TrailinR  truck  wlirrU,  diameter 33  in. 

Trailing    truck,    journala S'/i  in.  by   11  in. 

Boiler 

Style   Straight   top 

Workinir  j)re»sure    190  lb.  per  sq.  in. 

Outside  diameter  of  first   ring (j'J  in. 

Firebox,   lenulh   and    widlh 88  in.  by  65!^   in 

I'ircbox    plates,    thickness fc   in. 

Firebox,    watei     space .1  in. 

Tulies,   number  and   outside   diameter 139-    2!4    ir.. 

lines,    number,   and   -.lut^ide  diameter 24--5'/<i   in 

Tubes  and    fines,    lenulh 20  ft.    \^   in. 

Heating  surface,    tubes  and   fluca 2,338  nq.    ft 

Heating    surface,    firebox 158  .sq.   ft. 

Heating  surface,    total 2,496  sq.   ft. 

Superheater,    heating    surface 532  sq.   ft 

Kquivalent    heating    surface* 3.294  sq.  ft. 

orate   area    39.9  sq.  ft. 

Tei.der 

Weight    104,900  lb. 

Wheels,    diameter    33J/j   in. 

Tournals.  diameter  and  length S'A  in.  by   lO'i   in 

Water    capacity    5,100  gal. 

Coal    capacity    8  tons 

"Equivalent  iuating  surface  —  total  evaporative  healing  surface  -•-  1.5 
times  tlie  sufjcrheating  surface. 

The  Patterson-  &  Western,  23  6  miles  in  length,  and  operating 
from  Patterson,  Cal.  (on  the  Southern  Pacific,  25  miles  south 
of  Tracy)  west  to  Jones,  has  filed  with  the  Railroad  Commission 
of  California  a  petition  for  the  abandonment  of  the  road.  The 
road,  built  by  the  Mineral  Products  Company,  Ltd.,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  "tapping-  what  was  supposed  to  be  wonderfully  rich  and 
varied  resources  and  to  transport  the  tonnage  from  the  mines  of 
the  coinpany."  has  failed  because  these  resources  have  been  found 
to  be  without  value  sufficient  to  justify  their  development.  The 
owners  of  the  railroad  suggest  that  the  line  be  abandoned  and 
that  the  roadbed  be  used  as  the  foundation  of  a  proposed  highway 
from  Patterson  to  San  Jose.  The  railroad  cost  approximately 
$280,000  and  has  been  operated  at  a  loss  since  its  completion  in 
1917. 
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FJuHo    from    I iiteniatwual   Film   Service 

A  Cog  Railway  in  the  Department  of  Haute  Savoie,  France 


The  Meeting   of   Railicay  Accounting   Officers'   As 


Accounting  Officers  Association  Annual  Meeting 

Discussion  of  the  New  Burdens  Imposed  by  the  Transportation 
Act  and  the  Settlement  of  Affairs  with  the  Government 


THE  THIRTY-SECOND  ANNUAL  MEETING  of  the  Railway 
Accounting  Officers'  Association  was  held  at  the  Hotel 
Traymore.  Atlantic  City,  N.  J.,  on  May  12,  1920.  Two 
speakers  had  been  invited  to  address  the  meeting  at  the  first 
session — Hon.  Joseph  B.  Eastman,  member  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission,  and  A.  J.  County,  vice-president  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Railroad.  Mr.  County's  address  will  be 
reported  in  a  later  issue.     Mr.  Eastman's  address  follows: 

The   New   Accounting    Problems   Under   the 
Transportation    Act 

By  Joseph  B.  Eastmap. 

Interstate   Commerce   Commission. 

As  you  know,  I  have  not  long  been  with  the  commission, 
and  I  have  felt  honored  in  being  selected  as  the  member  to 
whom  our  Bureau  of  Carriers'  Accounts  reports.  Not  a  few 
of  you  to  whom  I  speak  today  are  graduates  of  this  bureau. 
Its  name,  by  the  way,  has  just  been  changed  from  the  Bureau 
of  Carriers'  Accounts  to  the  Bureau  of  Accounts,  not  out  of 
any  disrespect  to  the  carriers,  but  in  the  interest  of  economy 
and  efficiency. 

For  my  own  part  I  am  not  an  expert  accountant  and  have 
little  expectation  that  I  shall  ever  become  one.  The  only 
claim  that  I  venture  to  make  is  that  I  think  I  can  understand 
most  accounting  questions  if  sufficient  time  is  given  me.  But 
even  with  time  I  still  find  myself  in  doubt  now  and  then 
whether  the  proper  word  is  "charged"  or  "credited,"  and 
when  it  comes  to  unadjusted  credits,  unadjusted  debits  and 
suspense  accounts  I  often  feel  like  an  excursionist  in  No 
Man's  Land. 

Speaking  as  a  layman,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  important 
thing  about  railroad  accounts  is  that  they  shall  clearly  portray 


the  facts  in  one  uniform  language  as  simple  and  understand- 
able as  it  can  be  made.  There  are  few  things  more  misleading 
and  vicious  than  devious,  untruthful  and  crooked  accounting, 
and  there  are  few  things  of  more  real  value  and  help  than 
straightforward,  well-conceived,  honest  accounting.  I  think 
I  am  correct  in  saying  that  the  importance  of  sound  principles 
in  carriers'  accounts  was  first  recognized  in  my  home  state, 
Massachusetts.  At  one  time  I  had  the  task,  which  proved  to 
be  a  pleasure,  of  reading  the  reports  of  the  old  Railroad  Com- 
mission of  IMassachusetts  from  the  time  of  its  origin  in  1869 
under  Charles  Francis  Adams;  and  one  of  the  interesting 
things  was  the  opposition  encountered  in  introducing  a  system 
of  uniform,  supervised  accounts.  There  were  railroad  men 
in  those  days  who  regarded  it  as  an  unwarranted  and  danger- 
ous invasion  of  private  property  rights. 

But  times  have  changed,  and  no  one  thinks  of  such  objec- 
tions now,  and  I  know  it  is  your  endeavor,  as  it  is  our  own, 
not  to  weaken  the  system  of  public  regulation  but  to  improve 
and  strengthen  it  and  help  it  to  accomplish  the  results  which 
it  is  designed  to  produce.  The  railroads  have  gone  back  to 
private  control.  Personalh',  I  thought  it  wiser  under  existing 
conditions  that  they  should  remain  in  the  hands  of  the  gov- 
ernment. But  however  much  you  may  disagree  with  me  in 
this,  I  think  you  will  have  no  difficulty  in  agreeing  that  pri- 
vate control  will  be  a  success  only  if  the  essential  public 
nature  of  the  business  is  fully  recognized,  and  to  the  extent 
that  you  and  the  other  responsible  officers  and  directors  of 
the  carriers  act  upon  the  principle  that  public  office  is  a  public 
trust.  We  of  the  commission  regard  you  not  as  antagonists 
but  as  co-laborers  in  a  common  undertaking.  We  look  for 
your  faithful  and  loyal  help  and  have  confidence  that  we 
shall  not  be  disappointed  in  our  expectations. 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has  been  the  subject 
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of  a  j^ri-at  dial  of  iritici.sm;  Imt  wc-  want  criticism,  not  only 
of  oiir  policies,  but  of  our  wajs  of  doins  Iju.sines.'^.  Much  is 
.•^aid  of  ivononiy  and  efluicncy  in  railroad  operation,  hut  we 
aa^  ju.<t  as  anxious  to  have  economy  and  cffuieiKy  in  com- 
mission operation.  Under  the  new  legislation  our  adminis- 
trative functions  liave  been  enlarjjed,  and  if  we  arc  to  be 
successful  in  this  work  we  must  be  organized  for  prompt, 
dcc-isivc  action.  The  word  "red  taix""  has  come  to  be  asso- 
ciated with  Rovemment  departments,  often  very  unjustly.  I 
think;  but  I  assure  you  that  there  is  no  one  in  the  commis- 
sion or  in  its  employ  who  has  any  passion  for  "red  tape." 
^\'o  want  to  meet  our  duties  in  the  most  direct  and  simple 
way  and  carry  on  the  work  with  energy  and  despatch  and 
without  lo.st  motion.  Speaking  for  the  Bureau  of  Accounts,  if 
at  any  time  you  think  our  methods  can  l)c  improved  I  .shall 
greatly  appreciate  frank  criticism,  and  I  know  tliat  Mr. 
W'ylic  will,  too;  and  what  I  say  for  tliis  department  applies 
with  equal  force  to  other  branches  of  the  commission's  work. 

And  while  I  am  making  such  suggestions  as  these  there  is 
one  more  that  I  should  like  to  offer.  I  have  wanted  to  make 
it  for  a  long  time,  not  to  you  in  particular.  i>ut  to  any  who 
are  interested.  In  the  course  of  your  duties  most  of  you  are 
called  upon  from  time  to  time  to  appear  as  witnesses  in  pro- 
ceedings before  the  commission.  As  a  result  of  some  experi- 
ence upon  the  bench  in  both  state  and  federal  matters,  permit 
me  to  say  that  very  few  realize  the  persuasive  force  of  testi- 
mony from  a  witness  who  is  not  afraid  to  say  he  does  not 
know,  when  that  is  the  fact;  who  answers  questions  of  oppo- 
nents courteously  and  frankly  and  without  equivocation;  and 
who  does  not  seek  to  sustain  a  position  which  he  knows  in 
liis  inmo.^it  heart  the  facts  will  not  support.  And  such  testi- 
mony can  be  detected  by  those  upon  the  bench  more  easily 
than  many  think. 

Turning  now  to  the  more  specific  accounting  questions  by 
which  the  commission  is  confronted:  We  have  asked  Con- 
gress for  an  appropriation  which  will  permit  us  to  double 
our  existing  force  of  accountants,  and  we  are  hopeful  that 
we  shall  be  able  to  bring  this  improvement  to  pass.  One  of 
the  important  matters  that  we  have  in  mind  is  a  revision  of 
the  existing  cla.ssifications.  In  the  spring  of  1907,  just  after 
the  uniform  system  of  accounts  had  been  prescribed  as  a 
result  of  the  joint  labors  of  the  commission  and  special  com- 
mittees of  your  own  association,  we  were  asked  whether  there 
would  be  any  further  labor  for  the  association  to  perform  in 
this  connection.  Apparently  some  then  thought  that  a  perfect 
svstem  of  accounts  had  been  evolved,  but  it  was  seen  that  there 
would  be  need  for  revision  and  improvement  in  the  future, 
and  experience  has  justified  this  prediction.  Changing  con- 
ditions create  new  requirements.  Our  own  experience  in 
valuation  work  has  suggested  certain  changes. 

By  way  of  illustration  it  has  been  suggested  that  the  bal- 
ance sheet  accounts  for  additions  to  property  through  income 
and  surplus  fall  short  of  being  true  statements  of  property 
expenditures  defrayed  in  this  way;  that  a  more  uniform  treat- 
ment of  discount  on  funded  debt  is  desirable;  that  investment 
in  property  devoted  to  ancillary  operations,  such  as  shops  for 
the  manufacture  of  equipment,  should  not  be  merged  with 
investment  in  road  and  equipment,  and  that  the  operations  of 
such  properties  should  be  segregated  for  accounting  pur- 
poses; that  greater  uniformity'  is  desirable  in  the  determina- 
tion and  use  of  revenue,  tax  and  other  accruals,  and  that 
accounting  for  betterments  might  well  be  modified  so  that  the 
investment  accounts  may  more  accurately  reflect  changes  in 
cost  where  property  is  replaced  in  kind.  Upon  these  and 
similar  questions  we  shall  soon  be  seeking  your  views. 

With  the  help  of  an  enlarged  force  we  hope  to  be  able  to 
police  the  accounts  of  the  carriers  more  frequently  and  more 
thoroughly.  "Police"  may  seem  a  harsh  word,  but  you  under- 
stand the  process  of  inspection  and  review  which  has  come 
to  be  known  by  that  term.     Briefly,  our  purpose  is  to  make 


sure  that  our  accounting  rules  arc  followed  in  gtKxl  faith  and 
applied  with  care  and  unifonnity.  The  tiles  of  the  commis- 
sion contain  thousands  of  in(|uiries  and  interjjretations  upon 
points  of  doubtful  construction.  The  very  com[)lexity  of  the 
subject  makes  it  inevitable  that  differences  of  opinion  should 
develop,  and  it  is  our  belief  that  more  fre(|uent  jKT.sonal 
inspections  by  our  field  forces  will  lighten  the  burden  upon 
our  central  office  and  make  it  easier  for  you  to  harmonize 
your  practices  and  straighten  out  the  difficulties  that  you 
encounter. 

Passing  to  the  new  accounting  duties  wliich  the  Transporta- 
tion Act,  1920,  has  laid  upon  us,  I  have  .said  that  some  of 
these  arc  temporary  and,  frankly,  we  are  glad  that  they  are. 
I  refer  particularly  to  the  duties  in  connection  with  the 
ascertainment  of  deficits  and  guaranties  and  the  making  of 
advances.  It  is  our  threefold  task  in  this  respect  to  be  fair 
to  the  carriers,  to  protect  the  treasury  of  the  United  States 
and  to  keep  within  the  mandates  of  Congress.  The  strain 
upon  our  present  forces,  while  the  construction  of  a  larger 
organization  is  in  progress,  has  not  been  small;  but  we  are 
striving  to  avoid  delay.  In  the  very  near  future  you  may 
expect  announcements  in  regard  to  the  standard  of  mainte- 
nance during  the  guaranty  period  and  the  vexatious  questions 
of  so-called  "lapover"  items,  matters  upon  which  you  have 
already  conferred  with  us  at  length.  Aside  from  mainte- 
nance, the  statute  also  requires  the  commission,  in  determin- 
ing the  amount  to  be  paid  under  the  guaranty,  to  correct  and 
exclude  any  disproportionate  or  unreasonable  charges  to  oper- 
ating revenues  or  expenses,  and  I  am  informed  that  this  pro- 
vision has  been  the  cause  of  some  perturbation.  Permit  me 
to  say  that  no  carrier  should  fear  that  charges  will  be  excluded 
or  corrected  which  the  transportation  needs  of  the  public 
demand  or  that  any  narrow  view  will  be  taken  of  those  needs; 
but  we  shall  be  as  vigilant  as  we  know  how  to  be  in  safe- 
guarding the  public  treasury.  If  carriers  will  but  scrutinize 
their  expenditures  during  the  guaranty  period  and  make  none 
which  they  are  not  prepared  to  justify  on  demand,  they  need 
apprehend  little  trouble. 

In  nearly  all  the  permanent  new  duties  which  are  added 
to  the  commission's  work  by  the  Transportation  Act,  such  as 
the  supervision  of  security  issues,  the  granting  of  certificates 
of  public  convenience  and  necessit}',  the  approval  of  leases, 
mergers  and  consolidations,  accounting  plays  an  important 
part. 

There  are  many  who  believe  that  the  weak  spot  in  the 
armor  of  the  present  classifications  prescribed  by  the  com- 
mission is  that  they  fail  in  sufficient  degree  to  require  uniform 
accounting  for  one  of  the  chief  items  of  the  cost  of  operation, 
that  item  being  depreciation  through  use,  obsolescence  or 
inadequacy  of  the  units  which  make  up  the  physical  property. 
It  is  urged  that  this  cost  can  be  ascertained  within  reasonable 
limits,  that  it  should  be  provided  for  regularly  and  uniformly, 
either  by  expenditures  for  maintenance  or  by  contributions  to 
a  reserve  fund  for  future  renewals,  and  that  the  accounts 
should  be  so  stated  that  it  can  be  determined  at  any  time 
whether  or  not  and  to  what  extent  the  carrier  is  meeting  this 
part  of  the  cost  of  operation. 

Carriers  in  the  past  met  this  cost  in  many  irregular  ways — 
some  by  the  use  of  reserve  funds,  some  by  reducing  from  time 
to  time  the  book  value  of  property  through  charges  to  profit 
and  loss,  others  by  charging  to  operating  expenses  or  surplus 
the  cost  of  additions  and  betterments.  Many  did  not  meet  it 
at  all.  Under  the  present  classifications  this  irregularity  has 
been  diminished,  but  the  accounting  for  depreciation  on  fixed 
improvements  is  still  optional,  and  there  is  no  uniformity  in 
the  accounting  for  depreciation  on  equipment.  Regardless  of 
legislation,  it  had  been  the  intention  of  the  commission  to 
give  this  very  important  matter  further  study;  but  as  you 
know,  the  recent  act  lays  upon  us  the  definite  mandate  to 
"prescribe,   for  carriers   subject  to  this   act,  the   classes   of 
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property  for  which  depreciation  charges  may  properly  be 
included  under  operating  expenses  and  the  percentages  of 
depreciation  which  shall  be  charged  with  respect  to  each  of 
such  classes  of  property,  classifying  the  carriers  as  it  may 
deem  proper  for  this  purpose." 

In  my  judgment  no  more  arduous  or  difficult  task  has  been 
given  us  either  by  the  old  or  by  the  new  legislation.  I  call 
your  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  mandate  applies  not  only 
to  railroads  but  to  every  carrier  subject  to  our  jurisdiction, 
including  telephone,  telegraph  and  cable,  pipe  lines,  express, 
sleeping  car  and  steamship  companies.  We  shall  undertake 
the  task,  however,  with  confidence  that  sound  and  valuable 
results  can  be  achieved,  and  plans  for  the  prosecution  of  the 
work  are  under  way.  Our  Bureau  of  Valuation  already  has 
accumulated  an  immense  amount  of  information  in  regard  to 
the  depreciation  rates  of  various  classes  of  property,  and  our 
Bureaus  of  Accounts  and  Statistics  have  similar  information 
in  regard  to  the  accounting  phases  of  the  problem.  It  is  our 
present  purpose,  subject  to  modification  as  the  work  pro- 
gresses, to  create  a  special  section  whose  entire  time  and  atten- 
tion will  be  devoted  to  this  work,  with  the  duty  of  assembling 
data  from  all  sources  and  bringing  forward  specific  recom- 
mendations in  the  form  of  a  report  which  will  be  opened  up 
for  public  criticism  and  discussion  before  final  action  is  taken. 

In  order  that  you  may  prepare  yourselves  for  some  of  the 
questions  which  will  arise  I  venture  a  few  suggestions  for 
your  consideration,  with  the  understanding  that  they  in  no 
way  represent  final  conclusions.  It  seems  to  me  that  the 
practical  use  of  a  depreciation  reserve  or  fund  is  not  to  act 
as  an  offset  to  the  theoretical  depreciation  of  the  property, 
but  to  provide  what  may  be  called  either  a  balance  wheel  or 
a  reservoir,  so  that  the  company  may  be  in  a  position  at  any 
time  to  make  the  renewals  or  replacement  which  first-class, 
up-to-date  service  demands  without  varying  from  a  regular 
and  even  burden  upon  its  operating  expenses.  In  the  case  of 
certain  classes  of  property  it  may  be  that  the  annual  replace- 
ments, when  the  property  is  well  maintained,  average  up  in 
such  a  way  that  no  reserve  is  necessary.  Yet  the  accounting 
should  disclose  whether  or  not  this  standard  of  maintenance 
is  observed.  What  is  true  of  one  carrier  also  may  not  be  true 
of  another,  and  care  must  be  had  not  to  prescribe  rigid  rules 
which  make  insufficient  allowance  for  such  variations.  Fur- 
thermore, it  will  be  necessary',  I  take  it,  to  determine  whether 
or  not  there  shall  be  a  real  fund  or  a  mere  bookkeeping 
reserve,  and  if  there  is  to  be  a  fund  to  what  extent  and  in 
what  manner  investment  may  be  permitted,  whether  or  not  a 
certain  portion  should  be  maintained  in  the  form  of  cash  or 
liquid  assets,  and  whether  it  should  be  credited  with  its  own 
earnings  upon  what  is  known  as  the  sinking-fund  plan. 

So  much  for  our  new  duties.  You  wall  realize  that  I  have 
attempted  only  an  outline  of  some  of  the  questions  by  which 
both  you  and  we  will  be  confronted  and  upon  which  we  shall 
want  your  help.  Before  closing,  however,  I  cannot  refrain 
from  mentioning  another  matter  which  is  not  brought  to  the 
front  either  by  old  or  by  new  legislation,  but  which  I  conceive 
to  be  of  prime  importance.  You  know  and  I  know  that 
specific  railroad  rates  have  seldom  been  determined  upon  the 
basis  of  cost  but  by  the  exercise  of  judgment  after  all  manner 
of  factors  have  been  taken  into  consideration.  Without  sug- 
gesting that  there  should  be  any  revolutionarj'  change  in  the 
methods  of  rate-making,  I  am  yet  impelled  to  the  conclusion 
that  insufficient  attention  has  been  given  by  railroad  carriers 
to  cost  accounting.  You  ought  to  know  and  we  ought  to  know 
from  what  classes  of  traffic  the  roads  make  their  largest  profits 
and  whether  or  not  and  in  what  degree  they  are  carrying 
freight  or  passengers  in  certain  cases  at  an  actual  out-of- 
pocket  loss.  Moreover,  it  ought  to  be  possible  to  develop 
statistics  which  will  enable  a  more  intelligent  comparison  of 
the  operations  of  one  railroad  with  those  of  another,  so  that 
it  may  be  known  where  economy  and  efficiency  reside.     I 


realize  the  difficulties  in  cost  accounting,  particularly  upon 
railroad  properties,  but  similar  difficulties  have  been  sur- 
mounted in  large  measure  in  industries  almost  as  complex. 
At  all  events,  I  think  you  will  not  disagree  that  more  can  be 
done  than  is  now  being  done.  I  apprehend  that  this  matter 
will  grow  in  importance  in  the  administration  of  the  revised 
fourth  section  and  in  the  development  and  extension  of  class 
rate  scales  throughout  the  country.  It  was  brought  forcibly 
to  my  own  attention  last  winter  in  the  perishable  freight  inves- 
tigation, where  an  attempt  was  made  by  the  carriers  to  base 
rates  on  actual  cost,  and  the  evidence  disclosed  the  utterly 
insecure  foundation  for  such  an  attempt  in  present  methods 
of  accounting. 

In  conclusion,  may  I  express  my  appreciation  again  of  the 
opportunity  to  be  with  you?  After  all,  the  railroads  are 
merely  public  highways,  lined  with  steel,  upon  which  single 
carriers  are  permitted  to  operate.  In  our  complex  modem 
life,  with  its  problems  of  distribution,  these  highways  bear 
the  same  relation  to  the  nation  as  the  arteries  and  veins  of  the 
human  body,  and  hardening  or  congestion  of  the  arteries  is 
as  serious  a  disease  in  the  one  case  as  it  is  in  the  other.  The 
vital  thing  is  that  the  railroads  should  function  properly 
without  abuse  of  what  may  be  called  their  powers  of  taxation. 
We  are  violent  partisans  in  this  country  and  too  often  are 
enthusiasts  for  the  means  rather  than  for  the  end.  I  hope 
we  shall  be  able  to  keep  our  eyes  on  the  results  to  be  achieved, 
and  if  we  do,  and  hold  the  public  interest  paramount,  I  am 
confident  of  success. 

Report  of  the  Executive  Committee 

The  committee  has  held  two  meetings  since  the  last  annual 
meeting  of  the  association,  and  begs  to  report  on  the  various 
subjects  that  have  come  before  it  as  follows : 

Getting  the  Most  Out  of  the  Meetings.  —  Every  annual 
meeting  of  this  association  is  a  brand  new  opportunity.  What 
kind  of  opportunity  and  what  use  is  to  be  made  of  it  depend 
entirely  on  the  individual. 

It  would  look  like  a  good  idea  for  the  chief  accounting 
officer  of  a  railroad  to  have  the  auditor  of  freight  accounts, 
auditor  of  disbursements,  auditor  of  passenger  accounts,  etc., 
attending  the  annual  meetings,  write  out  their  impressions, 
what  new  ideas  came  to  their  notice,  and  any  suggestions 
resulting  from  their  contact  witli  the  other  accounting  officers 
at  the  meeting,  or  from  the  discussions.  The  chief  accounting 
officer  could  also  impress  upon  his  fellow  workers  the  desir- 
ability of  being  keenly  interested  in  the  exhibits  of  mechani- 
cal devices.  Furthermore,  the  chief  accounting  officer  might, 
with  advantage,  write  out  his  own  impressions  of  the  annual 
meetings,  mechanical  devices  and  other  situations  with  which 
he  came  in  contact.  He  might  even  go  further  and  submit 
to  the  president  of  the  association  any  suggestions  that  would 
help  in  the  administration  of  the  association's  affairs.  An 
eminent  philosopher  once  remarked  that  the  acid  test  of  a 
man's  grasp  and  knowledge  of  a  situation  is  whether  he  can 
and  will  put  it  into  written  words.  A  chief  accounting  officer 
represents  not  only  the  knowledge,  training  and  experience 
of  himself,  but  also  the  knowledge,  training  and  experience  of 
all  the  members  of  his  staff.  The  problem  is  to  make  this  all 
available  for  practical  use. 

Card  Record  Biography. — In  his  address  at  the  New  York 
meeting,  President  R.  E.  Berger  referred  to  inquiries  with 
reference  to  the  record,  experience  and  qualifications  of  some 
of  our  members  received  by  the  secretary  from  commercial 
concerns  and  others  who  were  seeking  the  services  of  experi- 
enced men,  and  congratulated  the  association  upon  being  thus 
recognized  as  standing  in  such  a  relation  to  the  members 
themselves  and  with  the  business  public.  And  Mr.  Berger 
recommended  that  the  secretary  be  authorized  to  collect  and 
keep  up  currently  data  of  a  biographical  and  business  experi- 
ence nature  in  connection  with  each  member.     In  accordance 
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witli  iii.>ilruiti(in,>i  from  tlu-  executive  KUiiniittcc,  llie  Mercian 
on  OitohiT  2.S.  1 ')!(),  issued  a  circular  reciueslinj;  sudi  infor- 
mation as  would  he  necessar)'  to  eslaldisli  a  lard  record  l)ioj^- 
raphy  of  railway  accountinjj  officers. 

Tirmituitio)!  of  Ftulrral  Control. — Your  executive  lommit- 
tec  on  Octol)er  IS,  1^19,  adopted  the  following  resolutions; 

Tliat  the  committee  on  general  accounts  is  hereliy 
designated  as  the  a.s.sociation's  rejiresentative  throunii 
whicii  enierjicncy  matters  incident  to  llie  termination  of 
federal  control  shall  he  conducted,  and  it  is  author- 
ized and  directed  to  act  for  the  association  in  all 
matters  relating  to  such  emergency,  including  matters 
incident  to  accounts  and  returns  re(|uircd  by  govern- 
mental authorities  which  may  need  promjit  and  decisive 
action,  without  referring  such  matters  to  the  association 
for  it,''  approval,  but  shall  be  reported  in  the  usual  man- 
ner to  the  members  of  the  association. 

Commodity  Classification. — In  submitting  the  proposal  re- 
garding the  new  commodity  statistics  to  become  effective  Janu- 
arv  1.  1Q20,  the  Interstate  t'ommerce  Commission's  repre- 
sentative indicated  that  tlie  commission  had  in  mind  issuing, 
under  order  of  the  commission,  its  own  commodity  classifica- 
tion. The  previous  commodity  classification  for  that  purpose 
had  been  issued  liy  the  Railway  Accounting  Officers'  Associa- 
tion in  1911.  Ultimately  it  was  decided  that  the  Railway 
Accounting  Officers'  Association  .should  issue  the  new  com- 
moditv  classification  in.stead  of  the  commission.  A  new 
R.  A.  O.  A.  conmiodity  classification  was  compiled  by  a  .'sub- 
committee of  the  freight  committee,  under  considerable  stress, 
and  was  issued  by  the  association. 

Membership  Changes. — During  the  current  year  your  com- 
mittee has  admitted  into  the  association  121  new  members. 
As  of  March  18,  1920,  the  a.ssociation  has  848  active  mem- 
bers, representing  ,S  18,945  miles  of  railroad,  also  certain 
e.xpress  companies  and  water  carriers — an  increase  (as  com- 
pared with  April  21,  1919)  of  68  active  members.  The 
association  is  now  carrying  the  names  of  21  persons  on  its 
honorarv  rolls. 

Attendance  at  Committee  Meetings.  The  committee  has 
adopted  the  following  resolutions: 

Anv  member  of  a  committee  of  the  Railway  Accounting 
Officers  Association  (except  the  Executive  Committee)  who 
hereafter  fails  to  attend  three  consecutive  meetings  of  such 
committee  shall  forfeit  his  membership  on  that  committee. 
No  member  shall  serve  two  consecutive  terms  as  chairman  of 
any  committee  of  this  association. 

AMiation  u.'^ith  the  Association  of  Railway  E.xecutives. 
Thomas  DeWitt  Cuyler,  Chairman  of  the  Association  of  Rail- 
way Executives  wrote  J.  A.  Taylor,  Chairman,  Railway  Cor- 
porate Accounting  Conference,  on  April  14,  1920  as  follows: 
Dear  Mr.  Taylor: 

Referring  to  your  letter  of  April  1  in  reference  to  the  dis- 
solution of  the  Railway  Corporate  x\ccounting  Conference 
and  its  amalgamation  with  the  Railway  Accounting  Officers' 
Association,  I  beg  to  say  that  at  a  meeting  of  the  standing 
committee  held  in  Chicago  on  April  9,  the  recommendations 
contained  in  your  letter  were  approved  and  I  am  authorized 
to  say  that  we  are  prepared  to  take  over  as  a  part  of  our  or- 
ganization the  Railway  Accounting  Officers  As.sociation,  of 
which  Mr.  McDonald  is  president. 

Mr.  McDonald  wrote  Mr.  Cuyler  in  part: 

As  our  organization  has  never  had  a  head  or  superior  as- 
sociation to  which  it  could  look  for  guidance  and  counsel, 
vour  advice  that  we  are  now  a  subsidiary'  section  of  your  or- 
ganization is  ver}-  gratifying.  Both  on  behalf  of  the  members 
of  our  association  and  on  my  own,  I  beg  to  assure  you  that 
our  work  henceforth  will  be  characterized  by  the  same  spirit 
of  co-operation  and  loyalty  that  has  inspired  and  guided  us 
in  the  past. 


I  lie  committee  approves  tiie  attimi  .-iujwn  in  the  above 
(orresjjondenie. 

'!  hi^   r(i)ort   is  signed   b\    .\.    I).    .\b  Dijii.ild,   jiri-.-ident. 

Committee  on  General  Accounts 

.Sr/xiraling  Operating  K.vprnsc.s.  TJH'  (ommittee  urged 
that  the  consideration  of  any  change  in  the  rules  for  separat- 
ing ()|)erating  expen.ses  between  freight  and  |)assengcr  services 
differing  from  tho.se  in  effect  prior  to  Federal  control,  be 
|)()st])(med  at  least  until  January  1,  1921.  On  December  1, 
1919,  tlie  Interstate  ("nmmerce  Commission  prescribed  rules 
governing  the  .se|)aralion  on  large  steam  railwavs,  effective  on 
January  1,  1920. 

Commodity  Slalislics.  'i'he  committee  urged  on  the  statis- 
tician of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  that  the  new 
rules  for  com])iling  commodits  statistics  Ijc  deferred  until 
1921. 

Per  Diem  Settlements.  The  committee,  acting  on  a  report 
made  by  a  committee  of  the  American  Railroad  Association, 
asked  the  Association  of  Railway  Executives  to  work  for 
delay  on  the  plan  projwsed  for  the  settlement  of  per  diem 
between  carriers  at  the  expiration  of  Federal  control,  which 
plan  emljodics  the  establishment  of  a  clearing  house  through 
which  all  transactions  regarding  per  diem  are  to  l^e  handled. 
The  committee  dcxfs  not  oppo.sc  the  suggested  plan  of  a  clear- 
ing house  in  its  entirety,  imt  iielieves  that  on  a  matter  of  such 
importance,  involving  as  it  does  both  physical  and  financial 
transactions,  no  decisive  action  .should  at  this  time  be  taken 
other  than  the  re-estal)lishment  of  the  plans  in  effect  prior 
to  Federal  control.  The  matter  should  be  given  most  careful 
and  joint  consideration  before  any  final  action  is  taken  to  put 
the  proposed  plan  in  use. 

The  report  was  signed  by  A.  M.  Plant,  chairman. 

Freight  Accounts 

The  committee  has  held  five  meetings  during  the  year,  and 
reports  the  following  conclusions: 

Overcharge  and  Agency  Relief  Claims.  Acting  on  amend- 
ments to  the  constitution,  providing  for  mandator}-  over- 
charge and  agency  relief  claim  rules  submitted  by  the  com- 
mittee last  June,  the  meeting  adopted  the  following  amend- 
ments to  the  constitution : 

(1)  To  add  to  Article  XI  the  words  '"E.xcept  as  provided 
in  Article  XII,"  so  that  Article  XI  as  then  amended  would 
read,  "Except  as  provided  in  Article  XII,  this  constitution 
can  be  changed  only  by  amendments  to  be  offered  at  any 
regular  meeting  by  a  vote  of  not  less  than  two-thirds  of  a 
cjuorum  of  members  then  present."  {2)  To  add  to  the  con- 
stitution Article  XII,  reading:  "The  following  rules,  relating 
to  overcharge  and  agency  relief  claims,  shall  be  mandator)' 
and  binding  upon  carriers  operating  in  North  America  that 
are  members  of  the  Railway  Accounting  Officers  Associa- 
tion and  shall  become  effective  and  operative  on  the  date  on 
which  this  article  is  adopted  by  the  association. 

Forwarding  Original  Abstract.  The  committee  recom- 
mends that  the  settling  carrier  shall  retain  original  aljstracts 
and  division  statements,  sending  first  carbon  copy  to  way- 
billing  carrier  and  legible  copies  to  each  intermediate  carrier 
in  tirne  to  reach  them  by  the  18th  of  the  succeeding  month. 

Standard  Form  of  Freight  Bill.  The  committee  has  care- 
fully considered  the  question  of  a  change  so  that  the  columns 
would  agree  with  those  on  the  waybill  to  insure  a  more 
correct  rendering  of  the  freight  bill  and  avoid  having  ship- 
ments waybilled  prepaid  and  the  freight  bill  made  collect; 
but  believes  that  no  change  should  be  made  in  the  form  at 
this  time;  carriers  should  call  attention  of  agent  when  incor- 
rect freight  bills  are  made. 

Direct  Correspondence  With  Agents  of  Other  Carriers. 
The  committee  recommends  that  wherever  the  conditions 
warrant  or  require  direct  inquiry,  an  accounting  officer  may 
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send  direct  inquiry  to  agents  of  another  carrier,  enclosing,  for 
reply,  a  self-addressed  envelope,  with  postage  stamp,  if 
necessary  for  transmission  by  United  States  mail.  It  would 
be  desirable  for  each  carrier  to  outline,  to  its  agents,  its  policy 
regarding  replies  to  direct  inquiries  made  of  its  'agents  by 
accounting  officers  of  other  roads. 

Method  of  Writing  Waybills.  The  committee  recommends 
that  all  waybills  be  prepared  by  the  use  of  a  typewriter,  pen 
and  ink,  or  indelible  pencil.  To  overcome  the  obvious 
objection  to  the  use  of  indelible  pencil,  wherever  it  is  used, 
the  writing  should  be  set  by  a  press  or  damp  cloth.  Under 
no  circumstances  should  a  black  lead  pencil  be  used. 

Weighing  Cars  Enroute.  The  committee  calls  attention 
to  the  importance  of  weighing  freight,  both  carload  and  less 
than  carload,  and  the  necessity  of  having  more  track  scales 
properly  located,  and  the  institution  of  automatic  warehouse 
scales.  Particularly  is  it  desirable  to  ask  the  hearty  co-opera- 
tion of  the  operating  and  transportation  departments  in  this 
matter.  The  need  is  a  necessity  for  more  attention  to  the 
matter  of  weighing  rather  than  for  the  adoption  of  any  par- 
ticular plan  which  it  is  not  believed  can  be  made  general. 

Use  of  Large  Envelopes.  The  committee  recommends  that 
for  ordinary  correspondence,  handled  through  the  United 
States  mail,  carriers  should  use  envelopes  in  sizes  like  the 
standard  sized  stamped  envelopes  sold  by  the  Post  Office. 
In  every  case  particular  attention  should  be  given  to  having 
the  envelope  adapted  to  its  contents. 

Prepaid  Charges  Billed  in  Error.  The  application  of  the 
principles  of  accounting  as  contained  in  PS&A  Circular  No. 
61  of  January  4,  1919,  has  been  of  material  advantage  and 
should  be  continued.     It  is  therefore  recommended: 

(a)  That  when  a  shipment  is  contracted  for  "Prepaid," 
and  the  shipper  is  a  credit  patron,  the  bill  of  lading  be 
stamped  over  the  agent's  signature:  "The  charges  on  this 
shipment  fully  'Prepaid,'  and  the  waybill  stamped  'Fully 
Prepaid.' 

(b)  That  when  a  shipment  is  contracted  for  "Prepaid," 
with  a  shipper  other  than  a  credit  patron,  the  bill  of  lading 
to  be  receipted,  in  the  space  provided  therefor,  for  the  amount 
collected. 

(c)  That  in  the  event  of  an  error  in  billing  "Collect"  or 
"Insufficiently  Prepaid,"  a  shipment  contracted  for  "Fully 
Prepaid"  shipment  to  be  delivered,  and  agent  of  billing 
carrier  requested  to  make  necessary  adjustment.  Billing 
agent  must  furnish  immediately  a  "Prepaid  Only"  waybill 
or  correction  notice  to  fully  prepay  the  charges. 

(d)  That  in  the  event  of  an  error  in  billing  "Collect"  or 
"Insufficiently  Prepaid,"  a  shipment  contracted  with  a  ship- 
per other  than  a  credit  patron,  the  additional  amount  neces- 
sary shall  be  collected  at  destination  and  waybill  correction 
notice,  increasing  freight  charges  to  proper  basis,  duly  issued, 
the  total  prepaid  to  be  increased  only  upon  authority  of  the 
waybilling  carrier. 

Tracing  Unreported  Waybills.  To  facilitate  the  checking 
of  unreported  waybills,  it  is  the  committee's  opinion  that 
interline  forwarded  abstracts  should  be  sorted  in  forwarding 
station  order  and  in  so  far  as  possible,  waybill  number  order, 
regardless  of  the  road  rendering  the  abstract.  The  waybills 
that  are  reported  can  be  readily  checked  on  the  forwarded 
report,  and  the  month  and  year  in  which  reported  shown.  In 
this  manner,  by  referring  to  the  forwarded  report,  it  can 
readily  l)e  determined  the  month  in  which  reported.  After 
the  checking  is  completed,  the  unreported  waybills  and  the 
open  items  on  the  advances  and  prepaid  can  be  readily 
drawn  off.  When  replying  to  tracing  carrier,  the  actual 
reporting  to  that  carrier  should  be  shown. 

Copies  of  Waybills.  The  committee  recommends  that  no 
copies  of  waybills  be  furni.=;hed  to  destination  or  intermediate 
carriers  except,  that  for  specific  purposes,  copies  of  each 
individual  waybill  requested  should  be  furnished. 

Waybill  to  'Accompany  Car.     The  committee  recommends 


that  paragraphs  84,  85,  86,  87  and  150,  of  the  1917  synopsis 
be  cancelled,  and  that  the  following  be  in.'^erted  in  lieu  of 
paragraph  150  of  the  1917  synopsis: 

Waybills  for  carload  freight  must  move  with  the  cars;  waybills  for 
1.  c.  1.  freight  must  move  with  the  cars  when  practicable;  otherwise  they 
will  be  mailed  in  accordance  with  the  requirements  of  each  carrier  to 
junction,  transfer,  break-bulk  or  destination  station.  When  waybills  for 
a  solid  car  of  1.  c.  1.  freight  are  mailed,  a  separate  waybill  for  the  car 
movement  must  be  made  on  standard  form,  in  duplicate,  showing  desti- 
nation   and    complete    routing,    and    bear    notation: 

"Merchandise     car.       Waybills 

mailed    to    " 

The  original  car  movement  waybill  shall  accompany  the  car,  the  duplicate 
shall  be  placed  on  top  of  the  revenue  waybills,  all  securely  fastened 
together  and  mailed  as  outlined  above.  Agents  receiving  merchandise 
waybills  \yithout  car  shall  take  immediate  action  to  locate  car  and  forward 
waybills  in  accordance  with  the  information  obtained,  and  connecting 
carrier's  requirements  to  junction,  transfer,  break-bulk  or  destination  sta- 
tion. Single  waybills  which  become  separated  from  the  freight  shall  be 
promptly  mailed  to  destination.  Forwarding  junction  agents  must  stamp 
car   movement  waybills. 

The  committee  also  recommends  that  Standard  Form  No. 
Ill,  "Interline  Card  Waybill"  be  cancelled. 

Revision  of  Forms.  The  committee  will  give  considera- 
tion to  whatever  revision  is  needed  in  the  present  freight 
accounting  forms  and  will  welcome  suggestions  and  criticisms. 
The  report  was  signed  by  A.  J.  Moran,  chairman. 

Passenger    Accounts 

The  committee  has  held  three  meetings  during  the  year. 

Handling  Scrip  by  Honoring  Agents.  The  committee 
recommends  that  tickets  and  baggage  checks  issued  in  ex- 
change for  scrip  be  taken  into  agency  accounts  at  tariff  fare 
or  rate  and  so  reported.  The  manner  in  which  agents  shall 
receive  credit  for  scrip  detachments  is  left  to  discretion  of 
carriers. 

Clergy  Fare  Certificates.  Clergy  certificates  are  particu- 
larly susceptible  of  manipulation.  There  is  no  known 
accounting  practice  that  will  adequately  protect  the  revenues 
of  the  carriers  in  connection  with  such  certificates.  From  a 
financial  standpoint,  it  would  obviously  be  to  the  interest  of 
the  carriers  to  withdraw  the  reduced  fares  for  this  class  of 
traffic,  but  if  this  is  not  found  practicable  or  desirable  the 
committee  believes  that  the  form  of  certificate  should  be 
altered  or  its  use  should  be  surrounded  with  added  protective 
features.  The  committee  recommends  that  the  secretary 
transmit  the  foregoing  to  the  American  Association  of  Pas- 
senger Traffic  Officers. 

Reporting  Numbers  of  Interline  Tickets.  The  committee 
recommends  that  when  reporting  interline  tickets  from  a 
given  selling  station  of  the  same  form,  via  the  same  route, 
to  different  destinations,  the  commencing  and  closing  num- 
bers representing  the  entire  sales  of  such  form  should  be 
shown  opposite  the  first  destination,  using  a  separate  line 
for  void  tickets,  if  any,  the  separate  numbers  of  which  should 
be  shown,  so  that  all  the  entries  will  equal  the  numlDer  of 
tickets  as  represented  by  the  opening  and  closing  numbers 
of  the  form.  When  reporting  multi-road,  combination,  or 
skeleton  forms,  also  any  other  forms  where  the  numbers  do 
not  run  consecutively,  the  separate  numbers  to  each  destina- 
tion should  be  shown.  The  association's  recommendation 
as  contained  in  paragraph  192  of  the  1917  synopsis  is  recom- 
mended to  be  rescinded. 

Tax  on  C.  O.  D.'s. — To  comply  with  the  rulings  of  the 
internal  revenue  department,  it  is  the  understanding  of 
the  committee  that  war  tax  on  C.  O.  D.  checks  should  be 
paid  by  carrier  making  the  collection,  except  that  when  col- 
lection is  made  b}'  Canadian  carriers,  the  war  tax  should  be 
reported  to  United  States  carrier  issuing  the  C.  O.  D.  check, 
who  will  make  settlement  with  the  internal  revenue  depart- 
ment. 

Federal  and  Corporate  Scrip  Accounts.  It  is  the  sense  of 
the  committee  that  a  new  form  of  scrip,  of  distinctive  color, 
or  the  present  .scrip  coupons  bearing  a  distinguishing  mark- 
ing should  be  prepared  and  placed  on  sale.  Following  the 
action  of  the  passenger  committee  and  as  a  result  of  its  sug- 
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Rcstion,  tlic  variou.^'  passenjjor  traffic  coinniittirs  issued 
instructions  in  confonnity  with  tlie  forcRoinf^.  Wlicrc  scri]) 
l>oars  the  designation  as  outlined,  the  honoring  carriers 
should  separate  tlie  two  forms  on  monthly  statements 
(marked  "Federal"  or  "Coqiorate")  sent  to  the  issuing 
carriers. 

Standiird  Forms  A'o.  10.  The  committee  recommends 
that  Standard  Form  No.  10,  Recapitulation  of  Interline 
I'assentjer  Traffic  Reports,  Ix;  abolished  and  liiat  Paragraph 
No.  ISS  of  the  l')17  synopsis  he  amended  accordingly. 

The  report  was  signed  l)y  F.  M.  Hrine,  cliairman. 

Disbursement  Accounts 

The  committee  has  lield  tlircc  meetings  during  the  year, 
and  reports  the  following  conclusions: 

Addition  and  Betterment  Accounting.  This  sul)ject  came 
before  the  a.ssociation  at  St.  Louis,  1918,  and  New  York, 
1919,  and  was  left  with  this  committee  for  consideration. 
Since  the  last  annual  report  of  this  committee,  copies  of  Val- 
uation Order  No.  3.  second  revised  issue,  promulgated  by 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  have  lieen  received 
by  all  common  carriers.  This  valuation  order  prescribes 
forms  indicating  the  minimum  information  ref|uired  for  the 
commission's  purposes  for  the  following  records:  Authority 
for  expenditure;  registers  of  authorities  for  expenditures; 
roadway  completion  report;  semi-annual  report  of  changes 
in  equipment;  record  of  property  changes.  The  establishing 
of  the  forms  of  the  above  records  still  leaves  to  the  option 
of  the  individual  carrier  the  accounting  forms  for  recording 
detailed  records  of  labor  expended  and  material  applied  for 
addition  and  betterment  purposes,  the  forms  for  recording, 
consolidating  and  reporting  such  detailed  expenditures,  and 
ihe  forms  of  records  to  be  maintained,  in  the  offices  in  which 
the  permanent  file  copies  of  such  expenditures  are  kept. 
After  careful  consideration  of  the  accounting  forms  in  use 
by  railroads  generally  for  such  purposes,  it  has  seemed 
desirable  that  at  this  time  this  association  adopt  the  follow- 
ing forms:  R.  A.  O.  A.  Standard  Form  No.  204— Detailed 
report  of  disbursements  under  Authorities  for  Expenditures; 
R.  A.  O.  A.  Standard  Form  No.  205— Abstracts  of  dis- 
bursements under  Authorities  for  Expenditures;  leaving  for 
future  consideration,  all  forms  which  may  ultimately  be 
decided  to  be  advantageous  in  securing  uniformity  in  the 
compilation  of  particular  or  specific  information,  relative 
to  capital  expenditures  for  extension  and  improvements  to 
railway  property. 

Pay  for  Shop  Foremen  When  Shops  Are  Idle. — The  com- 
mittee is  of  the  opinion  that  pay  and  expenses  allowed  for 
the  period  of  a  strike,  at  the  regular  established  rates,  should 
be  charged  to  the  accounts  to  which  these  items  are  ordinarily 
chargeable.  Additional  or  special  allowances  of  pay  and 
expenses  for  duties  performed  should  be  charged  to  the 
operating  expense  accounts  appropriate  for  the  specific 
services  rendered. 

Definition  of  Joint  Facility.  The  committee  suggests  that 
the  association  recommend  the  revision  of  the  definition  con- 
tained in  Accounting  Series  Circular  No.  14,  issued  by  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  to  read: 

"Joint  tracks,  yards  and  other  facilities  are  tracks, 
bridges,  yards,  stations,  towers,  turn  tables,  water  stations 
and  other  facilities  which  are  regularly  operated  by  one  car- 
rier for  the  benefit  of  one  or  more  other  carriers. 

"The  company  operating  such  joint  tracks,  yards  and 
other  facilities  will  include  the  amount  paid  for  maintenance 
and  operation  of  such  joint  yards  and  other  facilities  in  its 
detailed  primary  accounts  of  operating  expenses  (other  than 
the  joint  facilities  accounts),  crediting  the  amounts  collected 
from  other  users  to  the  appropriate  joint  facility  credit 
accounts  in  operating  expenses.  The  carriers,  other  than 
the  operating  carrier,  jointly  using  such  tracks  and  facilities 
will  charge  the  amounts  paid  by  them  to  the  appropriate  joint 


facility  deljit  accounts  in  operating  cx|X'nscs,  in  accordance 
witii  the  distribution  .shown  in  the  bills  of  the  operating 
carrier. 

"Taxes  upon  proiierty  u.sed  jointly  should  Ije  charged  Uy 
the  owner  to  income  account  No.  5.52,  railway  tax  accruals, 
and  the  projjortion  paid  l>y  tlie  user  sliould  be  charged  to 
income  account  No.  541,  joint  facility  rents,  and  credited 
to  income  account  No.  508,  joint  facility  rent  income,  \>y  the 
owning  carrier. 

"Amounts  j)aid  for  the  joint  rental  of  railroad  facilities 
should  be  charged  to  income  account  No.  541,  joint  facility 
rents,  and  credited  l)y  the  receiving  carrier  to  income  account 
No.  508,  joint  facility  rent  income. 

"When  the  amount  paid  for  tiie  use  of  joint  facilities  is 
based  upon  a  rate  per  ton  mile,  rate  per  train  mile,  or  upon 
a  lump  sum  I)asis,  sucii  amount  embracing  the  cost  of 
maintenance,  operation,  taxes  and  rentals  the  respective 
carriers  interested  should  jointly  agree  upon  the  division 
among  the  joint  facilities  expenses  and  rental  accounts  in- 
volved before  bill  is  rendered  tjy  the  operating  carrier. 

"Amounts  collected  by  an  operating  carrier  for  rent  of 
rooms  in  stations,  restaurant,  news  stand,  or  other  privileges 
and  concessions  in  stations,  storage,  parcel  room  receipts 
and  analogous  items,  in  facilities  u.sed  jointly  with  other 
carriers,  should  include  such  receipts  in  the  appropriate 
primary  accounts  in  operating  revenues  and  the  amounts 
paid  to  the  using  carriers  for  a  proportion  of  such  receipts 
should  l>e  charged  to  operating  revenue  account  No.  152, 
joint  facility.  Dr.,  and  credited  by  the  receiving  carrier  to 
operating  revenue  account  No.  151,  joint  facility,  Cr. 

"Union  depot,  ferry,  bridge  and  similar  companies,  oper- 
ated for  the  joint  benefit  of  tenant  lines,  the  revenues, 
expenses,  taxes  and  rentals  l)eing  distributed  upon  a  user  or 
other  agreed  basis,  should  be  accounted  for  as  Joint 
Facilities. 

"(Exceptions:  Freight  charges  assessed  at  tariff  rates  by 
the  operating  company  on  materials  and  supplies  used  in 
the  maintenance  and  operation  of  joint  facilities  shall  be 
credited  to  freight  revenue,  and  charged  by  the  debtor  com- 
pany to  the  appropriate  joint  facility  accounts  in  operating 
expenses.  Payments  or  receipts  on  account  of  joint  facility 
arrangements  with  electric  railways  or  telegraph  and  cable 
companies  .shall  be  treated  in  the  joint  facility  accounts  by 
steam  roads,  regardless  of  the  distribution  by  the  other 
parties  to  the  arrangement.  When  a  joint  facility  is  a 
terminal  operation  on  one  line  and  a  road  operation  on  the 
other,  the  amounts  paid  or  received  shall  be  charged  or 
credited  to  "operating  joint  yards  and  terminals,"  or  "Oper- 
ating joint  tracks  and  facilities"  as  may  be  appropriate  for 
each  carrier.)" 

Standard  Forms  for  Rendering  Bills.  The  committee  is 
of  the  opinion  that  a  standard  form  for  rendering  of  bills 
by  firms  from  whom  material  is  purchased  is  essential,  and 
recommends  the  adoption  of  a  form  8^^  in.  by  11  in.  (Form 
No.  201).  The  adoption  of  a  standard  form  for  the  pur- 
pose described  should  result  in  the  supply  firms  printing 
their  own  supply  of  the  standard  form. 

Electric  Sorting  and  Tabulating  Machines.  Realizing 
the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  the  use  of  mechanical 
devices  in  disbursement  work,  the  committee  has  endeav- 
ored to  ascertain  to  what  extent  electric  sorting  and  tabulat- 
ing machines  are  used  in  connection  with  work  in  disburse- 
ment offices.  The  investigation  included  all  roads  using  or 
having  used  electric  sorting  and  tabulating  machines  in  dis- 
bursement work,  so  far  as  the  committee  could  ascertain,  but 
the  committee  was  able  to  find  but  nine  such  roads. 

The  experience  of  these  roads,  however,  may  be  an  indica- 
tion of  the  class  of  work  on  which  the  machines  can  be  used, 
but  it  is  not  the  intention  of  this  report  to  express  an  opinion 
as  to  the  merits  or  the  disadvantages  of  the  machines  as 
applied  to  disbursement  work,  the  report  being  a  summary 
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of  the  replies  received  and  is  intended  purely  as  a  matter 
of  information.  The  mileage  of  roads  using  the  machines 
ranges  from  1,053  to  9,581. 

In  order  to  operate  under  the  system,  it  is  necessary  to 
devise  a  more  or  less  elaborate  system  of  number  symbols 
depending  upon  the  extent  to  which  the  machines  are  used; 
that  is,  accounts  are  designated  by  one  set  of  numbers,  states 
by  another,  operating  divisions  by  a  third,  accounting 
divisions  by  still  another  set,  etc.,  each  class  of  information 
having  a  particular  set  of  numbers  assigned  to  it. 

The  information  is  punched  on  the  cards  by  means  of 
hand  key  punch  or  gang  punch  machines,  the  gang  punch 
being  used  when  the  same  information,  such  as  dates,  oper- 
ating or  accounting  divisions,  etc.,  are  shown  on  a  large 
number  of  cards  and  the  cards  may  be  punched  with  this 
information  in  advance.  The  detailed  information  such  as 
account  numbers,  charges  to  accounts,  etc.,  being  punched 
on  each  separate  card  by  means  of  the  hand  punch  operated 
in  the  same  manner  as  a  non-listing  computing  machine. 

The  cards  are  of  uniform  size  and  thickness,  being 
specially  printed  for  use  in  connection  with  the  machine 
system.  Color  schemes  of  cards  are  used  to  indicate  sources 
from  which  the  charges  or  other  data  are  obtained,  such  as, 
one  color  for  vouchers,  a  second  for  bills,  a  third  for  pay- 
rolls, etc.,  in  order  to  be  able  to  distinguish  at  a  glance  the 
class  of  expense  or  information  contained  on  the  card. 

The  regular  equipment  consists  of  hand  key  punch  ma- 
chines which  are  purchased  outright;  electrically  operated 
sorting  machines  by  means  of  which  the  cards  are  sorted  to 
obtain  the  required  information  and  electrically  operated 
tabulating  machines  through  which  the  cards  are  run  to 
obtain  totals. 

The  sorting  and  tabulating  machines  are  rented  from  the 
manufacturers  at  a  specified  amount  per  month.  Additional 
equipment  consists  of  gang  punch  machines  by  means  of 
which  a  number  of  cards  all  having  the  same  information 
may  be  punched  at  one  time  and  proof  punching  machines, 
hand  operated  in  the  same  manner  as  the  key  punch  ma- 
chines, by  means  of  which  errors  punched  in  the  original 
card  may  be  detected  before  running  through  the  tabulating 
machines. 

The  investigation  covered  nine  roads  having  had  the 
machines  in  operation  for  periods  ranging  from  one  to  nine 
years,  the  maximum  full  equipment  employed  being  four 
sorters  and  eight  tabulators;  the  minimum  being  one  sorter 
and  one  tabulator,  although  one  road  which  confines  the 
operations  to  bills,  vouchers  and  material  accounts,  is  doing 
the  work  on  the  equipment  of  another  office  and  using  the 
machines  only  part  of  the  time.  One  other  road,  which 
confines  the  work  purely  to  a  record  of  equipment,  is  doing 
the  work  on  the  equipment  of  one  of  the  other  accounting 
offices. 

Five  roads  report  using  the  machines  for  the  distribution 
of  all  debits  and  credits  to  operating  and  other  accounts 
from  which  the  monthly  analysis  of  operations  is  compiled, 
also  compiling  operating  results  by  divisions. 

One  road  distributes  vouchers,  bill  and  material  charges 
and  credits  only,  to  operating  and  other  accounts. 

One  road  has  equipped  its  largest  shop  with  machines  for 
assembling  time  of  employees  for  payroll  purposes  and  for 
the  compilation  of  shop  cost  data. 

One  -road  compiles  casualty  statistics  only,  that  is,  loss 
and  damage  to  freight,  baggage  and  personal  injury  statistics 
by  commodities,  causes,  districts,  etc.,  by  means  of  the 
machines,  but  has  not  extended  their  use  to  other  branches 
of  disbursement  accounting,  although  the  question  oi  pre- 
paring statement  of  employees  and  their  compensation  by 
means  of  the  machines  is  now  under  consideration. 

One  road  reports  using  the  machines  only  to  obtain 
record  of  equipment  for  purposes  of  typing  loose  leaf  unit 
record  of  locomotives  and  cars,  the  cards  being  used  as  a 


working  medium  for  depreciation  reports,  annual  and  valua- 
tion reports,  etc. 

The  replies  received  indicate  that  the  roads  using  the 
machines  extensively  in  disbursement  work  have  divisional 
accounting  in  effect,  the  cards  being  punched  from  division 
reports,  although  in  the  material  accounting  one  road  uses 
a  combination  requisition  and  punch  card,  the  material  being 
ordered  on  information  posted  to  the  card  and  the  card 
punched  when  received  in  the  accounting  office. 

Five  roads  report  distributing  payroll  charges  and  credits 
to  accounts  by  means  of  the  machines,  one  road  distributing 
locomotive  department  payrolls  only. 

In  addition  to  distributing  charges,  a  number  of  roads 
have  applied  the  machines  to  the  compilation  of  the  report 
of  employees  and  their  compensation,  which  is  rendered  to 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 

With  the  installation  of  the  machines  on  such  roads  as 
used  the  machines  extensively  in  distributing  charges  and 
credits,  the  former  hand  posted  records  by  accounts  were 
dispensed  with  and  simple  records  of  vouchers  and  bills 
showing  only  voucher  number,  brief  description  and  total 
of  the  payment  substituted. 

Cards  after  having  been  punched  are  balanced  against 
these  records  to  insure  correctness  of  punched  amounts. 
Some  roads,  however,  go  to  the  extent  of  posting  and  footing 
account  numbers,  division  numbers,  etc.,  in  the  registers  and 
totaling  these  same  numbers  on  the  cards  by  means  of  the 
machines  as  a  verification  of  the  correctness  of  the  entire 
punching  of  the  card. 

It  is  claimed  that  it  has  not  been  necessary  to  install 
additional  records  except  assembling  sheets  because  of  the 
elimination  of  the  former  hand  posted  distribution  sheets 
and  that  the  elimination  of  these  former  detailed  records  has 
not  resulted  in  any  difficulty  in  obtaining  additional  infor- 
mation when  required  at  a  future  date. 

No  reconcilements  of  outstanding  amounts  are  arrived  at 
by  means  of  the  machines,  the  simplified  voucher  and  bill 
registers  being  used  for  this  purpose. 

Extensive  casualty  statistics  are  prepared  by  one  road 
covering  loss  and  damage  to  freight  and  baggage  and  per- 
sonal injur}'  accounts  and  the  preparation  of  individual 
locomotive  repair  costs  by  another.  Aside  from  these  two 
roads,  so  far  as  the  information  furnished  indicates,  no 
statistics  are  compiled  by  means  of  the  machines  except  those 
relating  to  the  .distribution  of  operating  expenses  by  accounts 
divided  between  freight,  passenger  and  undivided  for  the 
I.  C.  C.  report,  and  further  subdivided  by  states.  In  addi- 
tion to  this,  wage  statistics  for  the  I.  C.  C.  are  arrived  at 
through  the  medium  of  the  machines.  In  distributing  to 
operating  accounts  by  states  and  operating  divisions,  it  is 
claimed  that  it  is  necessary  to  punch  but  one  card,  although 
one  road  reports  the  necessity  of  punching  a  separate  card 
for  each  account  when  handling  material  distributions. 

All  roads  report  a  saving  through  installation  of  machines. 
Some  claim  a  material  saving  and  others  no  material  saving 
but  better  results  being  obtained.  It  is  claimed  that  in  one 
instance  the  machines  were  installed  to  meet  special  require- 
ments which  could  not  otherwise  have  been  obtained  except 
at  prohibitive  cost.  It  is  also  claimed  that  results  have  been 
satisfactory,  the  machines  assisting  materially  in  obtaining 
figures  at  an  earlier  date  than  they  otherwise  could  have 
been  obtained  and  that  additional  information  can  be 
obtained  at  a  minimum  cost. 

One  road,  however,  reports  having  installed  the  machines 
in  the  disbursement  office  and  in  one  of  the  large  shops,  but 
after  a  short  period  dispensed  with  the  machines  in  the 
disbursement  office,  claiming  the  volume  of  work  was  not 
great  enough  to  justify  their  continuance.  They  were,  how- 
ever, continued  in  the  shop  for  payroll  and  shop  statistical 
purposes. 

Where  the  machines  have  been  continued   it  is  claimed 
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tlmt  till-  principal  advantages  arc  the  saving  of  time  and 
expense  in  the  accumulation  of  original  data  and  the  com- 
pilation of  additional  data  when  called  for  at  a  later  date 
and  the  elimination  of  errors.  It  is  claimed  tliat  no  difficulty 
has  been  encountered  in  olitaining  additional  thifa  after 
a  lapse  of  time. 

The  principal  disadvantage  seem.s  to  he  in  tliat  the  large 
volume  of  card.'^  rt^juires  considerable  fding  .space,  also  the 
possil)ility  of  misfding  cards  and  careless  liandling  results 
in  frayed  edges  making  it  necessary  in  some  instances  to 
repuncii  cards.  Some  roads  have  overcome  tiiis  by  placing 
a  special  file  clerk  in  charge  of  the  cards.  This  disarrange- 
ment of  the  cards,  misfiling,  etc.,  has  apparently  resulted  in 
some  confusion  at  times. 

One  road  using  the  cards  for  equipment  purposes  finds  it 
necessary  to  insert  certain  information  on  the  card  with  pen 
and  ink  or  typewriter  because  of  the  various  purposes  for 
which  it  is  used.  It  is  claimed  by  one  road  that  where  only 
one  class  of  information  is  required,  machines  will  accom- 
plish no  saving  but  will  prove  a  disadvantage. 

On  some  roads  the  practice  has  been  to  punch  one  card 
for  debits  and  another  card  for  credits,  totaling  each  and 
deducting  one  from  the  other.  This  has  been  overcome  by 
at  least  one  road  by  the  use  of  complements  in  the  handling 
of  credits,  that  is,  punching  the  9's  up  to  the  first  figure  in 
the  amount  of  the  credit  and  subtracting  the  balance  except 
the  first  unit  from  9  and  punching  those  figures,  subtracting 
the  first  unit  from  10  and  punching  it.  By  so  handling  the 
credits  automaticjilly  deduct  themselves. 

Analyzifig  Charges  for  Operating  Expenses.  The  com- 
mittee recommends,  as  a  means  of  providing  a  check  of  the 
charges  to  the  primary  accounts  under  the  account  operating 
expenses,  or  to  suspense  accounts,  the  use  of  a  blotter 
especially  designed  to  afford  a  comparison  of  the  total 
monthly  charges  to  such  accounts,  the  current  accounting 
period  with  preceding  ones.  The  blotter  suggested  takes  the 
form  of  columnar  sheets  of  twelve  and  fourteen  columns,  the 
columnar  headings  being  the  primary  operating  or  other 
accounts,  number  and  title,  and  the  left  hand  marginal 
reference  the  twelve  months  of  the  fiscal  year,  provision 
being  made  for  semi-annual  sub-totals.  Such  a  blotter  to 
be  used  in  conjunction  with  a  ledger  sheet  for  each  of  the 
primar}'  operating  or  other  accounts,  to  which  shall  be  posted, 
for  condensing  and  analytical  purposes,  the  charges  from 
pay-rolls  and  the  items  appearing  on  bills,  vouchers,  etc., 
with  suitable  description  and  document  number  reference 
from  which  totals  may  be  posted  to  the  proposed  blotter. 

That  the  blotter  suggested  may  be  extended,  if  desired, 
to  provide  separate  sets  of  sheets  for  each  of  the  several 
sources  of  charges,  namely,  payrolls,  vouchers,  bills,  etc., 
likewise  to  provide  for  a  sub-division  of  the  sources  of 
charge  according  to  accounting  districts.  The  ledger  sheets, 
if  the  blotter  is  so  extended,  should  carry  column  headings 
corresponding  to  accounting  districts,  also  suitable  space  for 
grouping  the  postings  according  to  sources  of  charges,  and 
inserting  sub-totals  by  sources  of  charges  for  convenience 
in  posting  to  blotter. 

The  report  was  signed  by  H.  W.  Johnson,  chairman. 

President's  Address 

A.  D.  McDonald 

Vice-President  Southern  Pacific 

The  reports  of  your  various  committees  contain  detailed 
and  enlightening  accounts  of  the  things  accomplished  during 
the  year,  and  the  enormous  amount  of  work  performed. 
Both  on  your  behalf  and  on  my  own,  I  thank  most  sincerely 
the  committeemen  and  chairmen  for  their  excellent  work; 
and  our  genial  and  efficient  secretary  and  his  associates.  It 
would  be  helpful  for  our  secretary  to  make  a  brief  annual 
report  summarizing  the  year's  work  and  giving  us  the  benefit 


of  liis  ob.servalions,  as  he  is  in  more  intimate  touch  with 
our  affairs  than  any  one  else. 

Commi.ssioner  Eastman  has  told  you  of  the  plans  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  with  respect  to  the 
revision  of  the  accounting  rules.  No  one  denies  the  advant- 
ages of  uniform  accounting,  but  I  seriously  dout>t  whether 
the.sc  rules  should  Ix;  changed  materially  at  this  time.  We 
have  liad  many  changes  in  the  past.  Some  of  these  have 
disturbed  and  destroyed  comparisons;  and  while  changes 
in  accounting  rules  to  keep  pace  with  the  times  are  as  neces- 
.sary  as  the  |)runing  of  an  orchard,  I  hope  that  the  commis- 
sion will  prcKced  slowly.  I  am  not  so  sanguine  as  to  believe 
that  our  rules  will  ever  be  perfect,  neither  do  I  advocate 
that  the  commission  remain  idle,  but  I  do  believe  that  the 
commission  should  not  issue  a  revised  set  of  accounting  rules 
i)efore  January  1,  1922.  Meanwhile,  I  think  it  desirable 
that  the  members  of  this  asscx:iation  .should  continue  the 
study  of  the  rules  that  was  begun  at  the  request  of  the  com- 
mission after  last  year's  meeting;  and  that,  from  time  to 
time  they  should  submit  to  the  secretary  suggested  changes. 
The  representatives  of  the  commission  also,  particularly 
those  in  the  field  who  are  in  daily  contact  with  the  applica- 
tion of  the  rules,  are  in  an  especially  favorable  position  ta 
propose  changes.  After  we  reach  a  normal  basis  in  the  daily 
routine  of  our  business  affairs  at  home,  the  representatives 
of  the  commission  and  a  committee  of  this  association  should 
get  together  to  .study  and  "Fletcherize,"  so  to  speak,  the 
recommendations  submitted,  and  then  should  take  up  the 
work  of  revising  the  rules.  I  sec  no  difficulties  that  can 
arise  from  so  conservative  and  judicious  a  procedure,  but 
I  do  see  difficulty  if  the  commission  rushes  ahead  and  issues 
new  classifications  of  rules  that  are  to  become  effective  before 
January  1,  1922.  I  fully  realize  that  knowledge  comes  of 
doing,  and  that  never  to  act  is  never  to  know,  but  if  this 
work  is  rushed  now,  it  will  only  mean  that  later  on  more 
changes  will  have  to  be  made,  with  the  result  that  compar- 
isons will  be  further  destroyed. 

A  vital  question  in  the  minds  of  many  of  us  has  always 
been,  how  far  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  should 
go  in  prescribing  rules  to  produce  uniform  accounting. 
Little  discernment  is  needed  for  one  to  know  that  in  many 
respects  the  accounts  of  railroads  are  not  kept  in  a  uniform 
way.  As  pointed  out  by  Commissioner  Meyer  in  his  letter 
that  was  read  at  yesterday's  session,  our  experience  during 
Federal  control  brought  this  fact  to  our  attention  more  for- 
cibly than  ever  before.  Though  the  commission  should  not 
go  to  the  extreme  in  prescribing  rules  that  will  produce 
uniformity,  I  do  believe  that  it  ought  to  go  further  in  that 
direction  than  it  has  hitherto  gone.  We  all  know  that 
revenues  are  not  accounted  for  by  all  railroads  in  a  uniform 
manner;  we  know  that  each  railroad  has  its  own  method  of 
keeping  agents'  accounts;  we  know  that  various  practices 
exist  with  respect  to  the  cash  and  material  accounts;  we  know 
that  accounting  for  taxes,  for  the  so-called  depreciation  on 
equipment,  and  the  retirement  of  property  is  not  handled 
uniformly  on  all  lines;  and  we  also  know  that  other  methods 
differ  to  a  greater  or  a  less  extent. 

In  the  past  it  has  been  one  of  our  few  privileges  to  arrange 
our  office  and  inter-department  methods  and,  to  a  limited 
extent,  our  inter-road  methods,  in  accordance  with  our  own 
ideas  and  judgment.  While  I  dislike  to  advocate  that  we 
surrender  these  privileges,  it  does  seem  to  me  that  in  the 
interest  of  uniform  accounting  we  shall  have  to  revise  some 
of  our  ideas  to  conform  to  the  spirit  and  the  requirements 
of  the  times.  To  progress,  we  must  understand  the  thoughts, 
the  desires  and  the  purposes  of  those  to  whose  rules  and 
orders  we  are  subject,  and  of  those  with  whom  we  live  and 
associate. 

If  we  had  uniform  accounting  in  connection  with  all  the 
things  I  have  mentioned,  many  advantages  would  accrue,  and 
I  hope  to  see  the  day  when  this  association  shall  have  in 
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print  a  book,  outlining  in  detail  standard  instructions  and 
samples  of  forms  covering  railroad  accounting  in  all  its 
branches.  Local  conditions  will  always  require  special  treat- 
ment, as  for  example,  a  particular  railroad  handles  certain 
accounts  at  divisional  headquarters;  but,  subject  to  some 
exceptions  of  this  kind,  uniform  accounting  could,  and 
should  be  universally  adopted. 

The  past  year  has  been  an  eventful  one  in  the  railroad 
world.  The  most  important  occurrence,  and  one  which  gives 
special  significance  to  our  meeting  this  year,  was  the  pas- 
sage of  the  Cummins-Esch  railroad  bill.  Owing  to  the 
almost  unlimited  powers  granted  to  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  under  this  act,  we  enter  upon  a  new  era  in  rail- 
road history,  and  certainly  no  man  can  say  definitely  what 
the  outcome  will  be. 

[The  speaker  here  referred  to  the  report  of  General 
Counsel  Thom  on  the  Cummins-Esch  bill,  and  continued.] 

The  carriers  are  on  trial,  because  an  effort  has  been  made 
to  extend  to  them  help  of  a  substantial  character  in  the  per- 
formance of  their  public  duties,  and  public  opinion  will  hold 
them  to  a  strict  accountability  for  the  fidelity  and  efficiency 
with  which  these  duties  are  performed.  The  great  lesson 
to  be  drawn  from  Mr.  Thom's  statement  is  that  the  interests 
of  the  three  agencies — the  commissions  (representing  the 
shippers,  the  consumers,  and  the  general  public),  the  labor 
unions,  and  the  railroads — are  identical,  and  that  they  are 
partners  in  this  great  enterprise.  Upon  the  success  or  the 
failure  of  their  efforts  depends  not  only  the  future  owner- 
ship of  the  railroads,  but  also,  in  my  opinion,  the  very  future 
of  our  form  of  government. 

There  is  an  old,  old  story  of  an  Arab  who  desired  to  test 
which  of  his  three  sons  loved  him  best.  He  sent  them  out 
to  see  which  of  the  three  would  bring  him  the  most  valuable 
present.  The  three  sons  met  in  a  distant  city  and  com- 
pared the  gifts  they  had  fouiKi.  The  first  had  found  a  rug 
on  which  he  could  transport  himself  and  others  whithersoever 
he  would.  The  second  found  a  medicine  which  would  cure 
any  disease.  The  third  found  a  glass  in  which  he  could  see 
what  was  going  on  at  any  place  in  the  world.  The  third 
used  his  glass  and  saw  his  father  ill  in  bed.  The  first 
transported  all  three  home  on  his  rug.  The  second  admin- 
istered his  medicine  and  saved  his  father's  life.  Now,  the 
perplexity  of  the  father  when  he  had  to  decide  which  son's 
gift  had  been  of  most  value  to  him,  illustrates  very  fairly 
the  difficulty  of  determining  what  particular  interest  is  most 
essential  to  the  success  of  this  experiment  in  conducting  the 
railroads.  Just  as  the  old  Arab's  life  could  not  have  been 
saved  without  the  co-operation  of  his  three  sons,  just  so,  in 
my  opinion,  the  life  of  the  railroads  cannot  be  saved  unless 
these  three  interests — the  commissions,  the  labor  unions,  and 
the  railroads — co-operate.  Let  us  hope  that  all  these  interests 
have  been  made  wise  by  experience,  and  that  as  we  stand 
today  in  a  wider  world  we  shall  move  forward  with  a  more 
conscious  purpose  along  more  open  ways. 

While  in  years  gone  by  some  of  us  have  looked  upon  these 
meetings  as  a  short  vacation,  I  conceive  that  you  are  all 
here  this  year  because  you  are  thoroughly  alive  to  the  new 
condition  of  affairs  that  confronts  us.  I  conceive  that  you 
are  here  because  you  know  the  welfare  of  this  association 
to  be  inseparable  from  the  welfare  of  the  railroads,  and  I 
conceive  that  you  are  here  because  you  feel  that  in  order 
to  meet  the  changed  conditions  it  may  be  necessary  for  this 
association  to  propose  some  changes  in  our  accounting 
methods  and  practices.  Never  before  in  railroad  history 
have  questions  so  vast,  so  complex,  and  so  fraught  with 
trouble,  presented  themselves;  and  I  most  heartily  concur 
in  Mr.  Commissioner  Eastman's  statement  that  in  this  mighty 
upheaval  this  association  is  bound  to  play  a  large  and  im- 
portant part  in  pointing  to  the  right  and  proper  way  out 
of  many  of  the  difficulties.  Gentlemen,  I  feel  that  the  dawn 
of  a  more  glorious  day  has  risen  upon  our  profession.    This 


faith  is  not  a  mere  delusion.  It  is  a  living  faith,  arousing 
in  each  of  us  the  impulse  to  strong  and  persevering  effort, 
and  spurring  us  to  honorable  exertion. 

This  association  has  accomplished  a  great  deal  in  many 
directions,  but  much  still  remains  to  be  done.  The  changed 
conditions  brought  about  by  the  recent  legislation,  impera- 
tively demand  more  intelligent  work  than  ever  before.  New 
situations  have  been  created,  new  relations  established,  and 
it  is  the  office,  and  should  be  the  purpose,  of  this  association 
to  assist  in  every  way  to  regulate  and  systematize  the 
accounting  affairs  of  railroads  so  as  to  produce  the  best 
possible  results.  I  repeat,  that  I  do  not  believe  in  violent 
changes  at  this  time,  nor  do  I  expect  them.  As  new  situa- 
tions develop,  we  must  dispose  of  them  in  an  orderly  way 
and  not  allow  ourselves  to  become  stampeded.  As  you  can- 
not transplant  a  tree  frequently  and  expect  it  to  bear  fruit, 
so  you  cannot  continually  make  radical  changes  in  account- 
ing rules  or  in  anything  else  and  expect  tlie  best  results. 
Whatever  we  think  of  the  past,  whatever  we  may  fear  or 
hope  for  the  future,  we  should  turn  that  experience  and 
practical  sense  which  have  developed  our  accounting  methods 
to  their  present  high  standard,  to  the  cultivation  and  develop- 
ment of  whatever  systems  or  methods  this  new  railroad  era 
may  require.  Here  and  now,  if  ever  anywhere  at  any  time, 
there  is  need  of  wise  counsel,  and  our  work  henceforth 
should  be  characterized  by  the  same  keen  relish  for  high 
enterprise  and  love  of  excellence  that  has  inspired  and 
guided  us  in  the  past. 

Election  of  Officers 

After  the  president's  address  the  election  of  new  officers 
was  held,  and  J.  G.  Drew,  vice-president  of  the  Missouri 
Pacific  and  first  vice-president  of  the  Railway  Accounting 
Officers'  Association,  was  elected  president  of  the  associa- 
tion, succeeding  A.  D.  McDonald.  J.  J.  Elkin,  Controller 
of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio,  and  second  vice-president  of  the 
association,  was  elected  first  vice-president;  and  L.  G.  Scott, 
vice-president  and  controller  of  the  Wabash,  was  elected 
second  vice-president  of  the  association. 

Three  new  members  of  the  executive  committee  to  serve 
two  years  each  were  elected:  E.  A.  Stockton,  controller  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Railroad;  A.  P.  Foss,  controller  of  the 
Maine  Central,  and  Charles  A.  Lutz,  vice-president  of  the 
American  Railway  Express.  F.  W.  Charske,  controller  of 
the  Union  Pacific,  was  also  elected  a  member  of  the  execu- 
tive committee  to  serve  one  year. 


A  Co-operative  general  store  has  been  started  by  employees  of 
the  Union  Pacific  at  Junction  City,  Kan.,  with  the  intention  of 
meeting  the  high  cost  of  living.  The  organization  is  capitalized 
for  $5,000  and  80  per  cent  of  the  stock  is  owned  by  railroad  em- 
ployees. The  railroad  company  has  no  interest  in  the  store. 
Goods  will  be  sold  to  the  stockholders  at  wholesale  prices,  plus 
overhead  expenses. 

John  H.  Milburn,  office  engineer  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio,  has 
been  appointed  representative  of  the  American  Railway  Engineer- 
ing Association  on  the  Advisory  Council  to  the  United  States 
Board  of  .Surveys  and  Maps.  This  council  will  be  composed  of 
one  representative  from  each  of  the  major  engineering  associa- 
tions and  will  function  in  behalf  of  the  public  with  the  newly 
created  board  of  surveys  and  maps  of  the  federal  government. 

Handling  Freight  in  New  York. — As  an  example  of  the  mer- 
chants' difficulties  in  New  York  during  the  past  month,  it  is  re- 
ported that  a  markelman  of  Manhattan,  running  short  of  meat, 
was  informed  that  perhaps  he  could  get  a  consignment  which 
had  arrived  from  the  west  by  going  across  the  Hudson  river 
with  his  truck  and  taking  the  meat  from  the  refrigerator  car  in 
the  freight  yard.  This  he  did,  but  to  get  the  meat  to  his  wagon 
he  was  obliged  to  take  it  out  through  the  hatches  in  the  car  roof 
and  carry  it  across  the  roofs  of  15  cars  on  15  tracks. 
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Another  Study  of  Transverse  Fissures       I.  C.  C.  Creates  Bureau  of  Finance 

Till  l.\  11  K.MAIl'  Com  MKKlK  Co.MMISSION  lias  jUst 
i.-isuod  ;i  report  i)H'|);ired  Ijy  the  chief  of  tlie  Hureau  of 
Safety  on  tlie  derailnient  of  a  freight  train  on  the 
Che.-iapeake  &  Oliio  near  Hardware,  Va.,  on  January  7,  1919, 
which  resulted  in  the  death  of  two  employees.  The  derail- 
ment was  cau.sed  by  the  failure  of  a  90-lb.  rail  in  which  a 
number  of  transverse  fis.sures  were  found.  A  study  of  this 
rail  was  made  by  James  E.  Howard,  engineer-physicist  of 
the  commission,  whose  conclusions  are  sumrjiarized  briefly 
as  follows: 

Investigations  on  the  occasion  of  different  previous  acci- 
dent re])orts  have  defined  the  strains  and  stresses  which  are 
peculiar  to  and  inherent  in  rails,  conditions  which  are  in- 
separaijle  from  the  method  of  carrying  heavy  loads  on  wheels. 
All  rails  are  subject  to  internal  strains  which  wheel  pressures 
induce.  Independent  of  such  other  indications  as  there  may 
be,  which  are  indexical  of  the  projiertics  of  the  steel,  failure, 
whenever  it  occurs,  is  the  result  of  overstraining  forces. 
There  are  two  comprehensive  questions  in  the  rail  problem, 
namely,  what  are  the  loads  or  stresses  which  rails  can  endure 
successfully,  and  what  are  they  required  to  do  in  service. 

All  rails  are  exposed  to  substantially  the  same  kind  of 
stresses,  differing,  however,  in  degree.  Information,  l)a5cd 
on  reliable  track  data,  is  needed  to  point  out  definitely  what 
conditions  of  service  are  present  which  lead  to  this  type  of 
fracture  in  rails  which  have  passed  prescribed  specifications 
and  have  l)een  acce[)ted  as  satisfactory  rails.  If  the  tests  for 
acceptance  are  inadequate  for  their  purpose,  provided  relief 
lies  in  that  direction,  they  should  be  modified  along  the  nec- 
essary lines  to  accomplish  their  purpo.se. 

Or,  if  the  limit  of  endurance  of  rails  has  been  reached, 
that  fact  should  be  made  clear.  Since  it  is  a  question  of 
degree  in  all  cases  when  steel  fails  under  stresses,  the  rela- 
tion t)etween  the  ability  of  the  rail  to  sustain  long-continued 
stresses  and  the  permissible  weight  of  equipment  should  be 
established. 

The  discover}-  of  shattered  zones  in  the  heads  and  bases 
of  rails  gave  encouragement,  for  a  time,  that  a  cause  for 
their  early  failure,  or  premature  failure  it  might  be  called, 
had  been  found,  the  elimination  of  which  would  restore  a 
margin  of  safety  in  rails,  in  locations  where  they  are  now 
breaking.  \\'hether  these  hopes  will  in  a  measure  be  real- 
ized it  is  yet  too  early  to  state.  The  display  of  transverse 
fissures  in  rails  in  which  diligent  search  has  so  far  failed 
to  reveal  shattered  metal  indicates  their  development  is  not 
basically  dependent  upon  the  presence  of  this  particular 
defect. 

In  the  investigation  of  rails  which  have  failed  by  trans- 
verse fissures  attention  has  been  directed  intensely  to  their 
physical  properties  and  structural  state.  The  results  have 
brought  about  a  clearer  conception  of  the  phases  through 
which  rails  pass,  which  may  be  held  as  precursors  to  rup- 
ture. No  common  physical  defect  has  been  discovered  to  the 
presence  of  which  transverse  fissures  may  be  ascribed.  Some 
grades  of  steel  are  more  prone  than  others  to  develop  such 
fractures.  The  interior  origins  of  transverse  fissures  are 
explained  by  the  engineer-physicist  on  physical  laws. 

Whether  rails  are  likely  to  fail  by  transverse  fissures  or 
not  appears  to  depend  upon  track  conditions  being  unfavor- 
able or  favorable.  With  such  abundant  opportunities  as  are 
afforded  by  the  combined  efforts  of  the  railroads  of  the  coun- 
tr\'  to  acquire  the  necessary  information,  this  phase  of  the 
subject  should  be  actively  entered  upon  and  brought  to  a  con- 
clusion.    In  respect  to  the  presentation  of  data  upon  trans- 

verse  fissured  rails  it  is  felt  that  information  upon  the  rela-  The  Philadelphia  Electric  Company,  during  the  first  weeks 
tion  of  equipment  and  service  conditions  to  their  formation  of  the  railroad  strike,  used  up  its  coal  so  closely  that  at  one  time 
has  not  kept  pace  with  the  investigation  of  the  ph)'sical  (here  was  only  a  single  day's  supply  on  hand,  and  the  stock  was 
properties  of  the  steel,  a  deficiency  which  calls  for  early  cor-  replenished  only  by  fifteen  employees  from  the  company's  office 
Taction.  going  out  and  manning  freight  trains  to  bring  in  the  needed  coal. 


WA.  C(ji,sroN,  of  J.oui.sville,  Ky.,  heretofore  general 
.solicitor  of  the  Louisville  &  Na.shville,  was  sworn 
*  in  on  May  10,  as  director  of  the  newly  created 
lUireau  of  Finance  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 
The  director  of  finance,  according  to  tiie  commission's  an- 
nouncement, will  be  cliarged  with  the  supervision  of  the 
financial  activities  and  duties  placed  upon  the  commission 
i)y  the  transportation  act,  approved  February  28,  1920,  in- 
cluding certificates  for  disbursements  from  the  revolving 
fund  of  .%>0(),{)()(),0()()   provided    for  l)y  section    210  of  the 

act,  the  is.suance  of  all 
railroad  securities 
after  120  days  from 
the  date  of  approval  of 
the  act,  the  regulation 
of  intercorporate  rela- 
tions of  interstate  car- 
riers, tiic  plan  for  the 
consolidation  of  the 
railway  properties  of 
the  United  States  into 
a  limited  number  of 
.systems,  the  recapture 
of  excess  earnings  of 
railways  and  the 
financial  arrangements 
involved  in  the  build- 
ing of  new  lines  and 
abandonment  of  old 
lines  of  railway. 

Mr.  Colston  has 
been  connected  with  the  Louisville  &  Nashville  Railroad  for 
nearly  30  years,  having  entered  the  service  of  that  company 
in  1891  in  a  subordinate  capacity  and  having  advanced 
through  various  grades  to  the  position  of  assistant  controller 
in  active  charge  of  all  the  records,  accounts  and  stati.stics  of 
the  company.  From  his  position  as  head  of  the  accounting 
department  he  was  transferred  to  the  law  department  of 
the  company  as  commerce  attorney  and  upon  the  death  of 
the  late  Albert  S.  Brandeis  about  seven  or  eight  years  ago 
succeeded  to  the  position  of  general  solicitor  of  the  company. 
Mr.  Colston  brings  to  his  new  position  a  broad  experience 
both  in  accounting  and  in  law,  with  particular  reference  to 
the  traffic,  operating  and  financial  affairs  of  railroads,  and 
is  therefore  peculiarly  fitted  for  the  position  which  he  lias 
assumed. 

Mr.  Colston  has  also  had  a  wide  experience  in  the  mili- 
tary service  of  his  state  and  of  the  United  States.  During 
the  Spanish  War  he  served  in  Porto  Rico  as  a  captain  of  the 
First  Kentucky  Infantry,  U.  S.  Volunteers.  He  has  been 
a  commissioned  officer  in  the  National  Guard  of  his  state 
for  about  25  years  and  during  the  Mexican  border  troubles 
served  in  the  El  Paso  district  as  colonel  of  the  First  Ken- 
tucky Infantry  in  federal  service.  Upon  the  declaration 
of  war  with  Germany,  his  regiment  was  converted  to  artillery 
and  he  served  as  its  commanding  officer  under  its  new 
designation,  138th  Field  Artillery,  both  in  this  country 
and  in  France.  He  returned  from  France  in  command  of 
the  63d  Field  Artillery  Brigade  and  upon  muster  out  of  the 
service  resumed  his  old  duties  as  general  solicitor  of  the 
Louisville  &  Nashville  Railroad  Company,  which  he  pur- 
sued until  his  appointment  by  the  commission  as  director 
of   finance. 


Commission  Asked  to  Exercise  Emergency  Powers 


Railroad  Executives  Say  Transportation  Conditions  Require 
Action  Similar  to  That  During  the  War 


Washington,  D.  C. 


EXERCISE  of  the  emergency  powers  conferred  upon  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  by  the  car  service 
section  of  the  transportation  act  to  assist  the  carriers 
in  dealing  with  the  developing  transportation  crisis  resulting 
from  the  shortage  of  equipment  and  otlier  facilities  that  has 
accumulated  during  the  war  period  and  emphasized  by  the 
switchmen's  strike,  was  formally  requested  in  a  petition  filed 
with  the  commission  on  May  15  by  the  executives  of  23 
railroads.  The  carriers  represented  to  the  commission  that 
they  are  unable  themselves  to  deal  adequately  with  the  situa- 
tion, and  desiring  to  do  their  full  duty,  felt  it  necessary  to 
take  advantage  of  the  powers  placed  in  the  hands  of  the 
commission  which  are  not  available  to  the  railroad  organiza- 
tions, particularly  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  le?al 
preference  and  priority  in  the  movement  of  food,  fuel  and 
other  vital  commodities  essential  under  present  conditions. 

The  petition  was  presented  to  the  commission  by  Alfred 
P.  Thorn,  vice-chairman  and  counsel  of  the  Association  of 
Railway  Executives,  and  R.  H.  Aishton,  president  of  the 
American  Railroad  Association,  at  the  request  of  the  ;id- 
visoiy  committee  of  the  executives'  association.  The  ad- 
visory committee  had  held  a  meeting  in  Nev/  York  the  day 
before  to  discuss  operating  conditions  and  the  work  of  the 
Commission  on  Car  Service,  whose  organization  it  was  de- 
cided to  enlarge,  and  the  appeal  to  the  commission  was 
decided  upon  at  that  time,  some  of  the  signatures  to  the  peti- 
tion being  obtained  by  telegraphic  authority. 

Possibly  the  determination  to  call  upon  the  coinmission 
was  influenced  to  some  extent  by  the  likelihood  that  the 
commission  would  itself  decide  to  make  use  of  its  authority 
and  by  a  feeling  that,  as  the  relief  could  be  given  in  no  other 
way,  valuable  time  would  be  gained  by  asking  it  to  do  so 
before  conditions  became  any  worse.  The  commission  m.ade 
no  immediate  announcement  of  a  plan  of  action  but  made 
arrangements  for  a  conference  with  railroad  executives  and 
operating  officials  to  be  held  on  Wednesday,  May  19,  and 
it  issued  the  following  public  statement: 

"With  reference  to  the  annexed  petition,  which  has  todav 
been  received  and  filed,  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion is  proceeding  actively  with  steps  toward  the  effective 
exercise  of  the  powers  and  duties  cast  upon  it  in  such 
emergencies,  to  afford  such  relief  as  may  be  possible  in  the 
present  situation." 

The  Railroads'  Petition 

The  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy  Railroad  Company, 
Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  Railway  Company,  Chicago 
&  North  Western  Railway  Company,  Southern  Pacific  Com- 
pany, Northern  Pacific  Railway  Company,  Pere  Marquette 
Railway  Company,  St.  Louis-San  Francisco  Raihvay  Com- 
pany, New  York  Central  System,  Boston  &  Maine  Railroad 
Company,  Pennsylvania  System,  Illinois  Central  Railroad 
Company,  Colorado  8z  Southern  Railway  Company,  and 
Fort  Worth  &  Denver  City  Railway  Company,  for  them- 
selves, and  in  behalf  of  such  other  railroad  companies  as 
may  join  in  this  petition,  and  generally  in  behalf  of  the 
railroads  of  the  United  States,  represent  and  show  to  the 
commission  that  there  is  at  the  present  time,  and  has  been 
for  some  weeks  past,  an  emergency  because  of  shortage  of 
equipment,  congestion  of  traffic,  and  insufficiency  of  railroad 
labor,  which  has  assumed  such  serious  proportions  as  to 
justify  and  require  the  exercise  by  the  commission  of  the 
emergency  powers  granted  and  imposed  upon  it  by  Section 


402,  paragraphs  15,  16  and  17  thereof  of  the  transportation 
act,  1920,  in  order  to  afford  the  necessary  public  relief  and 
enable  the  carriers  of  the  country  under  the  orders  and  direc- 
tion of  the  commission  to  immediately  adopt,  and  so  long  as 
the  emergency  continues,  continue  to  apply  the  methods  of 
transportation  necessary  for  that  purpose. 

Petitioners  further  represent  that  although  the  railroads 
of  the  country  are  urgently  in  need  of  large  numbers  of 
additional  freight  cars  and  locomotives,  there  is  no  im- 
mediate opportunity  of  procuring  the  same  in  time  to  be 
available  during  the  present  emergency,  and  therefore  relief 
in  the  movement  of  those  commodities  most  essential  at  the 
present  time,  namely,  food  and  foodstuffs,  perishable  prod- 
ucts, livestock,  coal,  newsprint  paper,  etc.,  can  only  be  af- 
forded by  the  current  daily  use  and  movement  in  the  most 
effective  manner  of  the  existing  equipment.  Under  present 
conditions,  it  will  require  many  months  to  provide  the  needed 
additions  to  equipment  and  power,  and  a  much  larger  capital 
outlay  than  the  carriers  are  now  able  to  provide. 

Petitioners  further  show  that  there  is  an  enormous  volume 
of  traffic  of  all  kinds  awaiting  movement;  there  still  remains 
to  be  moved  a  considerable  portion  of  the  agricultural  prod- 
ucts of  the  year  1919,  and  the  new  crop  of  the  present  year 
will  in  certain  sections  of  the  country  begin  in  the  near  future 
to  be  offered  for  shipment.  There  is  general  need  in  almost 
all  sections  of  the  country  for  the  movement  of  coal,  not  only 
for  current  purposes,  but  for  the  accumulation  of  necessary 
stores  and  reserves  for  the  coming  winter,  especially  in  move- 
ment to  lake  ports  of  the  coal  to  be  moved  by  water  to  upper 
lake  ports,  before  the  end  of  navigation. 

Petitioners  further  show,  that  resulting  from  conditions 
developed  during  the  war,  there  is,  and  has  for  some  time 
past,  been  a  general  shortage  of  competent  railroad  labor, 
recently  made  more  pronounced  because  of  the  unwarranted 
and  illegal  action  of  large  bodies  of  certain  classes  of  rail- 
road labor  who  have  suspended  work,  thereby  adding  to  the 
difficulty  of  maintaining  full  operations  of  the  railroads,  and 
contributing  to  the  growing  public  distress  on  account  of  the 
delay  in  the  movement  of  the  necessary  products  and  raw 
materials  of  the  commerce  of  the  country. 

Under  these  conditions,  which  promise  to  continue  for  some 
period  of  time,  the  public  interest  requires,  and  the  carriers 
are  entitled  to  ask,  the  exercise  of  the  emergency  powers 
granted  to  the  commission  by  the  transportation  act,  1920, 
aforesaid,  so  that: 

(1)  Necessary  food,  fuel,  and  other  vital  commodities 
directly  affecting  the  cost  of  living  and  the  life  and  comfort 
of  the  people,  may  have  preference  and  priority  in  movement; 

(2)  That  empty  equipment,  particularly  box,  refriger- 
ator, stock  and  coal  cars  needed  to  move  these  commodities 
may  have  like  preference  and  priority  in  movement  to  those 
sections  of  the  country  where  they  are  currently  required  for 
loading; 

(3)  That  for  these  purposes,  and  under  the  orders  and 
direction  of  the  commission,  the  carriers  may  be  authorized, 
so  far  as  necessary,  to  postpone  or  delay  the  loading  and 
movement  of  other  less  important  commodities,  including  as 
and  to  the  extent  that  may  from  time  to  time  be  necessary 
the  reduction  of  existing  passenger  service,  and  generally  to 
take  such  other  action  as  the  commission  under  the  exercise 
of  the  powers  aforesaid  may  find  proper  and  necessary,  to 
currently  meet  the  conditions  aforesaid; 

(4)  That  to  the  extent  the  commission  may  find  neces- 
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sary  and  may  l)y  order  a'utliorizc,  tlie  carriers  may  l)e  re- 
lieved from  tlic  operation  of  federal  and  state  laws  and  or- 
ders recognized  as  ordinarily  effective  during  normal  trans- 
portation conditions  and  governing  the  service  of  the  carriers 
in  the  u.sual  and  ordinary  conduct  of  their  puiilic  ser\'ice,  so 
that  in  ado{)ting  and  carrying  out  tlie  orders  issued  by  this 
commission  during  tiie  present  emergency,  the  carriers  may 
be  protected  against  penalties  and  com|)laints  which  would 
otherwise  accrue,  and  lie  cnal)led  to  lawfully  adopt  and  cur- 
rently apply  the  neccssar\'  emergency  measures  as  the  com- 
mission may  order  to  relieve  present  conditions. 

Petitioners  and  all  carriers  have,  and  currently  maintain, 
records  of  car  location,  movement,  orders  for  cars  for  ship- 
ment of  commodities,  and  generally  all  data  and  information 
necessary  for  an  understanding  of  the  facts  upon  which  this 
petition  is  presented,  and  tender  the  use  of  the  same  and 
such  otlicr  aid  and  assistance  as  may  be  helpful  to  the  com- 
mission in  the  framing  and  administration  of  such  orders  as 
from  time  to  time  it  may  issue  in  this  matter. 

WHEREFORE,  petitioners  in  their  own  behalf,  and  in  be- 
half of  all  carriers,  joining  herein,  pray  that  this  proceedmg 
under  the  summary  and  expedited  power  contained  in  Section 
402,  paragraph  15  of  the  transportation  act,  1920,  be  set 
down  for  immediate  hearing  and  investigation,  and  without 
formal  summons  or  notice,  excepting  as  same  may  be  puljlicly 
given  to  other  pul>lic  authorities,  shippers  and  other  carriers, 
and  witliout  further  formal  pleading  or  answer,  and  that 
thereafter,  and  from  time  to  time  as  may  be  neccssar>',  the 
commission  enter  its  order  or  orders  giving  directions  and  re- 
quiring such  preference  or  priority  in  transportation,  em- 
bargoes and  movement  of  traffic  under  permits,  including 
equally  the  necessarj'  empty  cars  required  therefor,  together 
with  such  just  and  reasonable  directions  as  present  emergency 
conditions  may  require  with  respect  to  car  service  without 
regard  to  the  ownership  as  between  carriers  as  in  its  opinion 
will  best  promote  the  movement  of  those  commodities  and 
the  empt}'  cars  therefor  most  needed  to  relieve  present  condi- 
tions and  generally  such  further  orders  and  directions  in  the 
premises  as  may  be  required  to  enable  the  carriers  to  more 
promptly  and  effectively  furnish  the  transportation  necessary 
to  serve  the  public,  so  long  as  these  conditions  continue. 

The  petition  was  signed  by  Hale  Holden,  president,  Chi- 
cago, Burlington  &  Quincy;  H.  E.  Byram,  president,  Chi- 
cago, Milwaukee  .&  St.  Paul;  W.  H.  Finley,  president, 
Chicago  &  North  Western;  J.  Kruttschnitt,  chairman  of  board, 
Southern  Pacific;  Howard  Elliott,  chairman,  Northern 
Pacific;  E.  N.  Brown,  chairman,  Pere  Marquette;  E.  N. 
Brown,  chairman,  St.  Louis-San  Francisco;  A.  H.  Smith, 
president,  New  York  Central  System;  J.  H.  Hustis,  presi- 
dent, Boston  &  Maine;  W.  W.  Atterbury,  vice-president, 
Pennsylvania;  C.  H.  Markham,  president,  Illinois  Central; 
Hale  Holden,  president,  Colorado  &  Southern;  Hale  Holden, 
president.  Fort  Worth  &  Denver  City;  S.  M.  Felton,  presi- 
dent, Chicago  Great  Western;  E.  J.  Pearson,  president.  New 
York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford;  C.  L.  Bardo,  president.  Cen- 
tral New  England;  W.  H.  Truesdale,  president,  Delaware, 
Lackawanna  &  Western ;  W.  H.  Bremner,  president,  Minne- 
apolis &  St.  Louis;  J.  B.  Tigrett,  president.  Gulf,  Mobile  & 
Northern;  N.  D.  Maher,  president,  Norfolk  &  Western; 
J.  L.  Lancaster,  president,  Texas  &  Pacific;  W.  S.  Palmer, 
president,  Northwestern  Pacific;  J.  M.  Herbert,  president, 
St.  Louis  Southw-estern. 

Thomas  De  Witt  Cuyler,  chairman  of  the  Association  of 
Railway  Executives,  authorized  a  statement  in  explanation 
of  the  action  of  the  roads  in  part  as  follows : 

"There  exists  today  a  menacing  shortage  of  cars  and  trans- 
portation due  to  restricted  building  of  equipment  during  the 
war;  to  the  unusual  degree  of  equipment  requiring  repair; 
to  the  wide  dispersion  of  equipment  during  the  period  of 
federal  control;  to  the  heavy  traffic  in  all  kinds  of  com- 
modities; and  all  of  these  elements  greatly  complicated  and 


emphasized  by  the  recent  switchmen's  strike.  In  the  opinion 
of  tiie  railroad  companies,  the  situation  is  such  as  to  warrant 
and  re(|uire  emergency  action  similar  to  that  taken  when 
this  country  entered  the  war. 

"Without  the  exercise  by  the  Interstate  Cf^mmerce  Com- 
mission of  its  emergency  powers,  the  railroad  companies  are 
them.selves  not  aide  to  afford  the  relief  necessary  becau.sc 
they  are  subject  to  general  laws,  federal  and  state,  governing 
tran.sj)ortation,  and  cannot  legally  })refer  traffic  except  under 
very  limited  conditions,  nor  discriminate  between  shippers, 
sections  of  the  country,  or  commodities.  The  unauthorized 
switclimen's  strike,  added  to  the  general  scarcity  of  labor, 
reduced  available  operating  forces  so  that  all  of  the  trans- 
portation needed,  including  the  movement  of  empty  cars, 
cannot  now  be  supplied.  As  a  result  the  food  and  fuel  situa- 
tion is  assuming  threatening  proportions,  increasing  the  cost 
of  living  and  affecting  the  banking  and  credit  conditions 
throughout  the  country  in  a  manner  requiring  immediate 
relief." 

The  issuance  of  orders  by  the  commission  itself  in  the 
near  future  had  been  looked  upon  as  a  possibility  for  several 
days,  following  a  change  in  its  organization  by  which  Com- 
missioner C.  B.  Aitchison  was  placed  in  charge  of  car  serv- 
ice matters  in  place  of  Commissioner  H.  C.  Hall,  who  -.vas 
placed  in  charge  of  the  law  division.  E.  E.  Clark,  who  was 
recently  elected  chairman  of  the  commission,  was  in  charge 
of  the  law  division.  The  commission  had  been  keeping  in 
close  touch  with  the  developments  as  to  car  shortage  and 
congestion  both  by  the  flood  of  complaints  received  from 
shippers  and  through  its  Bureau  of  Service  and  by  confer- 
ences with  the  officials  of  the  Commission  on  Car  Service 
and  after  Mr.  Aitchison  had  been  given  direction  of  service 
matters  about  125  of  the  commission's  safety  appliance  in- 
spectors were  called  upon  to  submit  reports  on  transportation 
conditions.  The  commission  had  not  yet  built  up  the  or- 
ganization of  its  own  Bureau  of  Service  and  had  started  out 
with  a  policy  of  not  issuing  orders  on  its  own  authority  but 
of  co-operating  with  the  railroads'  own  organization  as  long 
as  such  a  policy  seemed  sufficient. 

Thus  far  the  Commission  on  Car  Service  has  been  working 
on  a  temporary  basis,  with  only  a  small  organization  as  com- 
pared to  that  which  it  had  in  1917,  although  plans  for 
strengthening  and  enlarging  it  have  been  under  consideration. 
The  commission  has  been  issuing  relocation  orders  to  various 
roads  directing  them  to  deliver  a  certain  number  of  cars  of  a 
given  type  to  other  roads  at  specified  junction  points  at  the 
rate  of  so  many  a  day,  and  it  has  been  keeping  in  touch 
with  the  situation  throughout  the  country  for  the  purpose  of 
making  the  necessary  orders  to  take  care  of  the  most  press- 
ing requirements.  It  has  also  been  devoting  attention  to  the 
relocation  of  cars  in  accordance  with  ownership  in  so  far  as 
it  could  be  done  without  undue  empty  movement,  but  par- 
ticularly for  the  purpose  of  getting  particular  types  of  cars 
back  into  the  territory  where  they  were  most  needed.  There 
have  been  large  numbers  of  coal  cars  in  the  West  which  are 
owned  and  are  particularly  needed  in  the  coal-loading  terri- 
tor}'  in  the  East  and  large  numbers  of  western  box  cars  have 
been  caught  in  the  congestion  in  the  east. 

The  congestion  which  existed  at  the  time  the  roads  were 
returned  to  their  owners  on  March  1,  resulting  from  severe 
winter  weather,  was  being  gradually  overcome  and  a  slight 
improvement  was  being  made  in  the  direction  of  reducing  the 
car  shortage  when  the  "outlaw"  switchmen's  strikes  began 
about  April  1.  While  the  strikes  as  such  have  been  practi- 
cally at  an  end  for  some  time  and  a  majorit}'  of  the  men  have 
either  returned  to  work  or  had  their  places  filled  by  others, 
even  a  restoration  of  normal  activity  has  been  insufficient  to 
make  up  for  the  accumulated  loss  of  work  and  the  accumula- 
tions of  loaded  cars  resulting  from  the  strikes  have  slowed  up 
the  movement  since.  According  to  railroad  men  who  have 
been  in  Washington  recently  large  numbers  of  the  strikers 
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have  left  the  railroad  service  to  take  other  jobs,  many  of 
them,  particularly  in  the  larger  cities  and  industrial  centers, 
at  considerably  higher  wages  than  those  paid  by  the  railroads 
for  yard  service. 

Asked  to  Exercise  Emergency  Powers 

Reports  from  individual  railroads  received  by  the  Com- 
mission on  Car  Service  and  by  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  indicate  that  the  peak  of  the  congestion  was 
about  April  24,  since  which  time  the  situation  has  shown  a 
gradual  improvement.  Figures  showing  the  number  of  cars 
moved  each  day  began  to  fall  rapidly  during  the  first  part 
of  April,  beginning  on  April  5,  while  the  figures  showing 
cars  on  hand  to  move  correspondingly  increased.  Since  about 
April  IS,  however,  the  number  of  cars  moved  daily  has 
increased  until  the  latest  reports  show  a  return  to  the  normal 
condition,  or  at  least  to  the  condition  as  it  existed  before  the 
strike,  while  the  number  of  cars  on  hand  to  move  has  been 
showing  gradual  decreases.  In  the  case  of  many  roads  the 
number  has  been  reduced  to  that  of  the  period  before  the 
strike,  although  on  many  other  roads  handling  the  normal 
number  of  cars  has  not  yet  been  sufficient  to  reduce  the  accu- 
mulation. 

The  Commission  on  Car  Ser\'ice  has  issued  the  following 
summary  of  general  conditions  as  of  May  13 : 

Accumulation  Being  Reduced 

The  accumulations  of  cars  to  be  moved  on  April  2,  accord- 
ing to  reports,  amounted  to  93,019,  as  compared  with  a  nor- 
mal of  perhaps  30,000  to  40,000.  On  April  24,  after  the 
strike  had  been  in  effect  for  nearly  three  weeks,  the  accumu- 
lation was  269,069  cars,  but  on  May  8,  the  date  of  the  latest 
report,  it  had  been  reduced  to  201,392.  In  February,  1918, 
shortly  after  the  government  took  over  the  railroads,  the  ac- 
cumulations amounted  to  206,000,  and  the  lowest  record  of 
recent  years  was  on  May  30,  1919,  when  the  total  was  only 
20,000. 

Box  Cars.- — Shortage  of  box  cars  in  Central  and  North- 
western territor}-  continues.  Strike  conditions  have  impeded 
the  relocation  of  box  cars  to  the  territories  in  which  shortages 
exist,  to  an  extent  that  will  provide  effective  relief.  The 
situation  is  improving  and  it  is  expected  a  regular  and  con- 
tinuous movement  of  empty  box  cars  can  be  started  and  main- 
tained within  a  short  period.  Empties  in  increased  number 
are  being  moved  out  of  the  south  and  southeastern  territory 
to  Ohio,  Indiana  and  the  Northwest.  Demands  are  increas- 
ing daily,  and  all  roads  should  continue  the  suggestion  made 
in  the  general  summar)^  April  16.  Ventilated  box  car 
requirements  are  heav}-  in  the  southeastern  section  and  in- 
creasing in  the  southwestern  and  California  section,  and 
situation  is  such  special  action  should  be  taken  by  roads  to 
see  there  is  no  undue  delay  to  this  equipment,  and  handled 
strictly  in  accordance  with  Circular  CCS-20,  withdrawing 
this  equipment  from  general  service. 

Automobile  Cars. — Demand  continues  heavy  and  in 
excess  of  the  supply.  Considerable  equipment  of  this  class 
has  been  delayed  in  movement  due  to  labor  disturbances,  and 
special  attention  should  be  given  the  prompt  movement  in 
accordance  with  car  service  rules  and  special  instructions. 

Flat  Cars. — Flat  cars  should  be  used  only  for  loading 
commodities  that  cannot  be  accommodated  with  other  types 
of  cars.  Give  special  attention  to  movement  and  repairs. 
This  equipment  should  be  handled  strictly  in  accordance  with 
car  service  rules  and  special  instructions. 

Stock  Cars. — To  adequately  protect  stock  car  require- 
ments, which  are  particularly  hea\T  in  Texas  and  at  market 
centers,  it  has  been  necessary  to  withdraw  this  class  of  equip- 
ment from  general  service  in  the  territory  formerly  compris- 
ing the  Eastern  and  Allegheny  regions,  and  roads  in  the 
southwestern  section.  There  should  be  no  undue  delay  in 
forwarding  this  equipment  to  live  stock  loading  territory 
with  due  regard  to  car  service  rules. 


Refrigerator  Cars. — While  no  serious  shortage  is  re- 
ported from  any  district,  the  prospective  movement  is  heavy, 
and  with  the  unavoidable  delays  already  encountered  in  the 
movement  of  empties,  we  are  practically  certain  to  face  short- 
ages, not  only  in  California,  but  also  in  the  Southeast. 
Heavy  cantaloupe  movement  from  Imperial  Valley  now  start- 
ing and  miscellaneous  refrigerators  ordered  to  California. 
Packing  houses  are  short  of  private  equipment,  but  we  are 
not  now  able  to  give  them  much  assistance  from  supply  of 
railroad  cars. 

Open  Cars. — -The  production  of  bituminous  coal  during 
the  first  half  of  May  showing  a  slight  improvement  over  the 
month  of  April  reflects  the  extraordinary  efforts  which  the 
railroads  are  making  to  provide  a  favorable  car  supply. 
Continuation  of  labor  difficulties  has  very  seriously  affected 
the  ability  of  all  roads,  particularly  the  lines  east  of  the 
Mississippi  River.  The  movement  of  lake  coal  and  ore 
started  with  the  formal  opening  of  navigation  on  May  3 ,  and 
it  is  of  tremendous  importance  that  open  top  equipment 
owned  by  the  lines  serving  Lake  Erie  ports  be  promptly 
returned  to  home  rails.  Circular  CCS-9  was  framed  to 
accomplish  this,  and  while  some  progress  has  been  made,  as 
indicated  by  percentage  of  increase  in  number  of  home  cars 
on  home  rails  of  the  Lake  lines  involved,  there  should  be 
no  relaxing  in  our  efforts  if  the  unusually  heavy  prograrri 
planned  for  this  year  is  to  be  successfully  carried  out.  Mill 
gondola  situation  continues  serious  and  it  is  urgently  neces- 
sary that  this  type  of  equipment  be  handled  as  expeditiously 
as  possible  in  the  direction  of  the  steel  mill  districts.  Mis- 
cellaneous commodities  are  being  reasonably  well  protected 
in  car  supply.  With  the  increase  in  road  building  activities 
there  is  a  corresponding  increased  demand  for  cars  to  protect 
movement  of  sand,  stone  and  gravel.  Every  consistent  means 
should  be  taken  to  accord  these  commodities  their  share 
of  transportation. 

As  a  response  to  numerous  queries  as  to  what  it  proposed 
to  do  in  regard  to  the  petition  presented  by  the  railroads,  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  on  May  17  issued  the  fol- 
lowing : 

"For  the  purpose  of  developing  accurately  the  situation 
as  to  car  shortage  and  traffic  congestion  throughout  the 
country,  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has,  for  several 
days  past,  been  utilizing  fully  the  services  of  about  a 
hundred  of  its  safety  appliances,  hours  of  service,  and  loco- 
motive inspectors  at  the  important  terminals  in  the 
country. 

Reports  received  by  wire  from  these  inspectors  are  taken  up 
by  the  commission  promptly  with  the  carriers  affected  or 
with  the  American  Railroad  Association  for  attention.  The 
commission  is  in  close  touch  with  the  reports  received  by 
the  Car  Service  Commission  of  the  American  Railroad  Asso- 
ciation. Today  the  commission  requested  by  wire  the 
co-operation  of  the  respective  state  railway  and  public  service 
commissions  in  developing  the  actual  situation  in  each  of  the 
states. 

"In  the  last  few  days  complaints  and  requests  for  assist- 
ance have  been  received  from  shipping  interests  throughout 
the  country,  by  letter,  by  telegraph,  through  members  of 
Congress,  and  by  personal  appeal.  These  have  been  handled 
immediately  with  the  carriers,  and  in  many  instances  the 
inspectors  of  the  commission  have  been  employed  upon  the 
ground  to  help  break  the  jam  at  some  congested  point. 

"The  commission  today  advised  the  Ore  and  Coal  Ex- 
change, with  headquarters  at  Cleveland,  Ohio,  that  there 
is  a  present  necessity  for  co-operation  between  the  carriers 
and  shippers  in  handling  coal  and  ore  upon  the  railroads  and 
lakes,  along  the  lines  followed  in  1918,  by  means  of  the 
creation  of  an  effective  coal  and  ore  pool,  saying  that  the 
record  .shows  that  continuance  of  existing  arrangements 
means  far-reaching  hardship  and  perhaps  disaster,  and  sug- 
gesting that  as  an  initial  step  the  interested  parties  should 
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re-est;il»lish  imnicdiafoly  a  similar  arranRi'inonf  to  tluit  in 
effeit  in  lOlS. 

"Many  nvjucsls  have  \n.vn  rwi-ivi-d  for  inform. ition  as  to 
whctluT  the  (oniinission  conti-niplatis  hearings  upon  the 
application  tiled  by  niimerous  important  railroads  last  Sat- 
urday, asking  the  commission  to  exercise  its  emergency 
powers  under  the  transportation  act.  The  commission  does 
not  contemplate  the  holding  of  any  hearings  in  the  imme- 
diate future;  hut  it  expects,  from  time  to  time,  and  as  the 
facts  develii[>,  to  give  such  directions  as  scini  warranted  and 
nccessar}-." 

Without  waiting  for  priority  orders,  tlie  railroads,  with 
the  co-operation  of  the  commission,  have  taken  steps  to  give 
preference  to  the  movement  of  empty  box  cars  westward  and 
coal  cars  eastward.  This  has  the  effect  of  neglecting  certain 
shipi)ers,  who  would  like  to  use  the  coal  cars  and  i)OX  cars 
for  otlier  commodities  and  in  other  directions,  and  the  roads 
would  not  have  felt  like  doing  too  much  of  it  without  the 
backing  of  the  commission.  The  commission  issued  the  fol- 
lowing .'Statement  on  Tuesday : 

"The  movement  of  empty  box  cars,  suitable  for  transpor- 
tation of  grain,  continues  in  large  volume  from  New  Eng- 
land and  the  Atlantic  seaboard  states  to  the  grain-producing 
regions  of  the  Central  and  Northwest.  These  cars  are  being 
moved  in  solid  trainloads,  under  expedited  orders,  and  their 
movement  is  watched  continually  to  avoid  any  preventable 
delav  in  getting  the  equipment  where  it  is  most  needed. 
Simultaneously  there  is  a  movement  in  the  reverse  direction 
of  trainloads  of  empty  open-top  cars  suitable  for  coal  load- 
ing, from  the  ISIiddlc  West  to  the  coal-producing  sections 
of  the  East  and  Southeast.  This  expedited  movement  will 
he  continued  until  a  more  proper  balance  of  these  classes  of 
equipment  is  obtained,  and  should  result  in  considerable 
relief  both  by  providing  foodstuffs  and  fuel  where  needed 
and  by  easing  the  financial  strain  resulting  from  the  long- 
continued  inability  to  move  these  commodities. 

"Measures  are  under  way  for  an  intensive  local  study  of 
the  congested  areas  in  important  terminals  and  gateways, 
where,  owing  to  the  continuance  of  extremely  unfavorable 
labor  conditions  and  shortage  of  man  power,  or  for  other 
causes,  the  free  movement  of  traffic  is  obstructed.  This  will 
permit  the  exercise  of  the  emergency  powers  of  the  commis- 
sion as  to  local  situations  in  appropriate  wa)'S. 

"More  than  one  hundred  inspectors  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  are  actively  in  the  field  at  the  important 
terminals.  There  has  l)een  a  general  response  by  the  state 
railwav  and  public  service  commissions  to  the  request  of 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  for  information  as  to 
the  conditions  in  each  state.  The  state  commissions  are 
tendering  the  services  of  their  inspectors  to  co-operate  with 
those  of  ^he  Interstate  Commission  in  the  present  emergency." 

The  situation  was  further  discussed  with  the  commission 
on  Wednesday  afternoon  for  the  purpose  of  considering  the 
necessary  steps  to  be  taken  by  a  committee  of  executives 
headed  by  Hale  Holden,  president  of  the  Burlington,  and  in- 
cluding C.  H.  Markham,  president  of  the  Illinois  Central; 
W.  \Y.  Atterbury,  vice-president  of  the  Pennsylvania;  A.  H. 
Smith,  president  of  the  New  York  Central;  C.  R.  Gray, 
president  of  the  Union  Pacific;  Samuel  Rea,  president  of  the 
Pennsylvania,  and  Alfred  P.  Thorn,  counsel  for  the  Associa- 
tion of  Railway  Executives.  There  were  present  also  R.  H. 
Aishton,  president  of  the  American  Railway  Association; 
W.  C.  Kendall,  chairman  of  the  Commission  on  Car  Service; 
C.  M.  Sheaffer,  general  superintendent  of  transportation 
of  the  Pennsylvania,  and  W.  L.  Barnes,  general  superin- 
tendent of  transportation  of  the  Chicago,  Burliiigton  & 
Quincy.  The  railroad  men  made  some  recommendations  and 
after  the  meeting  the  commission  made  the  following  an- 
nouncement : 

"This  afternoon  the  committee  of  railroad  executives  and 
R.  H.  Aishton,  president  of  the  American  Railroad  Asso- 
ciation, met  informally  with  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 


ini,-»ion  as  by  arrangement,  for  the  purpo.H-  of  .suljmitting 
their  views  as  to  the  manner  in  whidi  llie  emergency  power 
of  the  commission  should  be  exercised  under  tlie  transpor- 
tation act  with  re.spect  to  liie  relocation  and  disi)osition  of 
cars.  Hale  Holden,  president  of  tiie  Chicago,  Burlington  & 
Quincy,  presented  the  views  of  the  executives  to  the  commis- 
sion. The  executives  contemplate,  that  in  order  to  relieve 
the  existing  situation  it  is  necessary  that  20,000  i)ox  cars 
shall  \)C  relocated  from  eastern  territory  to  the  lines  west  of 
Chicago  within  a  period  of  30  days  and  that  in  the  same 
period  of  time  30,000  open  top  cars  shall  be  transferred  from 
the  middle  west  to  eastern  territory. 

"It  is  suggested  that  it  will  l)e  necessary  to  give  preferred 
movement  to  these  diversions  of  equipment,  which  are  in  the 
meantime  being  carried  forward  as  rapidly  as  po.ssible.  The 
details  of  the  orders  will  be  considered  by  tihe  commission 
and  a  decision  reached  as  speedily  as  the  complexity  of  the 
question  j^ermits. 

"In  the  morning  the  Michigan  congressional  delegation 
representatives  of  the  public  utilities  of  Michigan  and  numer- 
ous public  officials  had  a  conference  with  Commissioner 
Aitchison  and  the  Director  of  Ser\nce  with  re.sf>ect  to  the 
pressing  need  of  the  public  utilities  of  Michigan  for  coal,  and 
asked  that  in  any  orders  issued  by  the  Commission  respecting 
coal  movement,  public  utilities  sliould  be  given  preferential 
consideration.  They  pointed  out  that  there  is  in  that  sec- 
tion a  serious  mis-use  of  open  top  equipment  and  that  in 
consecjuence  of  the  inability  of  the  lines  south  of  the  Ohio 
river  to  secure  equipment  from  the  rail  lines  serving  them 
and  their  northern  connections,  gas  plants  and  electric  plants 
in  ^Michigan  were  operating  daily  from  hand  to  mouth,  and 
that  a  number  of  them  had  been  closed  for  periods  from  2 
to  8  days. 

"The  American  Canners'  Association  has  presented  a  re- 
quest for  priority  for  its  shipments  of  box  cars  in  the  Pitts- 
burgh, McKeesport  and  Youngstown  district  to  load  cars  for 
growing  crops  and  the  canning  of  other  fruit  products. 

"In  connection  with  the  movement  of  open  top  equipment 
back  to  the  coal  mines,  considerable  opposition  has  developed 
locally  in  certain  districts  because  such  movement  interferes 
with  the  manufacture  of  cement  and  with  the  carr}ing  on  of 
road  building  plans." 

W'hile  many  newspapers  have  discussed  the  latest  develop- 
ments as  pointing  to  a  control  over  railroad  operations  by 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  similar  to  that  exer- 
cised by  the  Railroad  Administration  the  indications  are 
that  the  commission  intends  to  proceed  jointly  with  the  rail- 
roads and  to  bring  to  bear  all  the  co-operation  possible  on 
both  sides,  supporting  the  roads  wherever  possible  in  such 
action  as  is  agreed  upon  as  being  necessary  and  advisable 
and  exercising  its  independent  judgment  in  such  instances  as 
it  may  fail  to  agree  with  the  ideas  of  the  railroads.  To  this 
end  the  commission  is  engaged  in  strengthening  its  own  or- 
ganization and  is  understood  to  be  making  arrangements 
for  obtaining  the  services  of  several  practical  railroad  men 
tor  work  with  its  Bureau  of  Service,  of  which  F.  G.  Robbins 
is  director.  Also  the  Commission  on  Car  Service  is  to  be 
enlarged  to  seven  members,  the  number  it  had  in  1917,  repre- 
senting various  sections  of  the  country,  and  arrangements  are 
being  made  for  locating  district  organizations  of  the  com- 
mission in  various  parts  of  the  country  at  the  most  important 
terminal  centers  and  gateways. 

The  commission  now  consists  of  ^^'.  C.  Kendall,  W.  J. 
McGarry  and  A.  G.  Gutheim.  This  week  C.  B.  Phelps,  for- 
merly superintendent  of  transportation  of  the  Louisville  & 
Nashville,  has  been  appointed  an  additional  member,  repre- 
senting the  Southeast,  and  additional  members  are  to  be  ap- 
pointed for  the  Southwest,  Central  ^^'est  and  Northwest. 

W.  L.  Barnes,  who  recently  resigned  from  the  commission 
to  return  to  the  Burlington,  has  been  appointed  assistant  to 
President  Aishton  of  the  American  Railroad  Association,  in 
charge  of  car  service  matters  with  office  at  Washington.     A 
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Boston  office  of  the  commission  has  been  established,  in 
charge  of  F.  E.  Dewey  as  district  representative,  a  Chicago 
office  was  recently  established  with  M.  B.  Casey  as  district 
representative  and  manager  of  the  refrigerator  department, 
and  three  district  representatives  are  to  be  appointed. 

Transportation  Affecting  Credit  Situation 

The  effect  of  the  transportation  shortage  on  the  credit  situa- 
tion, because  of  the  tying  up  of  credits  in  goods  which  ought 
to  be  moved  but  have  been  held  back,  was  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal topics  of  discussion  at  a  conference  of  bankers  from 
various  parts  of  the  country  with  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
at  Washington  on  Tuesday.  A  committee  was  appointed 
with  E.  W.  Decker  as  chairman,  which  called  on  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  on  Wednesday  morning  and 
presented  a  resolution  urging,  as  one  of  the  most  important 
remedies  for  the  existing  situation,  that  the  commission  and 
the  Shipping  Board  "give  increased  rates  and  adequate  fa- 
cilities such  immediate  effect  as  may  be  warranted  under 
their  authority."  In  addressing  the  commission  the  spokes- 
man for  the  committee  said : 

"The  whole  country  is  suffering  from  inflation  of  prices, 
with  the  consequent  inflation  of  credit.  From  the  reports 
made  by  the  members  of  this  conference,  representing  every 
section  of  the  country,  it  is  obvious  that  great  sums  are  tied 
up  in  products  which  if  marketed  would  relieve  necessity, 
tend  to  reduce  the  price  level  and  relieve  the  strain  on  credit. 

"This  congestion  of  freight  is  found  in  practically  all  of 
the  large  railroad  centers  and  shipping  ports.  It  arises  chiefly 
from  inadequate  transportation  facilities  available  at  this 
time,  and  is  seriously  crippling  business.  We  are  informed 
that  the  per  ton  mile  of  freight  increased  in  three  years— 
1916,  1917  and  1918— 47J4  per  cent,  while  the  freight  cars 
in  service  during  the  same  period  increased  1.9  per  cent. 

"A  striking  situation  exists  which  can  only  be  relieved 
through  the  upbuilding  of  the  credit  of  the  railroads.  This 
must  come  through  adequate  and  prompt  increase  in  freight 
rates.  Any  delay  means  the  paying  of  a  greater  cost,  di- 
rectly and  indirectly,  and  places  a  burden  on  the  credit  sys- 
tem which  in  the  approaching  time  for  seasonable  expansion 
may  cause  abnormal  strain.  Even  under  the  load  of  war  in- 
flation, high-price  level  and  extravagances  the  bank  reserves 
would  probably  be  sufficient  if  quick  transportation  would  be 
assured  during  the  time  of  the  greatest  strain."     . 

A  policy  of  general  curtailment  of  bank  credits  except  for 
the  more  essential  purposes  was  also  strongly  reconmiended 
to  the  bankers  by  Governor  Harding  of  the  reserve  board, 
who  urged  individual  action  by  the  banks  to  "check  further 
expansion  and  to  bring  about  a  normal  and  healthy  liquida- 
tion without  curtailment  of  any  essential  industry." 

The  Michigan  Congressional  delegation  also  called  on  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  on  Wednesday  to  ask  that 
500  carloads  of  coal  per  day  be  sent  into  the  state  for  the  re- 
lief of  public  utilities. 

The  transportation  situation  also  was  the  principal  topic 
of  discussion  at  a  conference  of  grain  shippers,  railroad  offi- 
cers, bankers  and  others  called  by  Julius  H.  Barnes  of  the 
United  States  Grain  Corporation  on  Wednesday  to  consider 
the  steps  necessary  to  be  taken  to  prevent  chaotic  conditions 
when  the  grain  corporation  dissolves  on  June  1.  C.  B.  Ait- 
chison  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  told  the  meet- 
ing that  the  switchmen's  strike  is  responsible  for  about  60 
per  cent  of  the  transportation  difficulty  and  that  the  labor 
situation  on  the  railroads  must  be  solved  in  some  way.  He 
said  that  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  is  fully  cog- 
izant  of  the  seriou.sness  of  the  situation  and  that  every  effort 
will  be  made  to  give  as  much  relief  as  possible.  The  prin- 
cipal requirement  is  that  coal  and  grain  will  be  moved  and 
every  possible  effort  is  being  made  in  that  direction,  but  he 
expressed  the  opinion  that  it  would  not  be  at  all  advisable 
for  the  commission  to  issue  blanket  priority  orders  or  to  at- 


tempt to  make  up  any  list  of  non-essentials  and  indicated 
that  it  would  be  necessary  to  deal  with  individual  situations, 
although  it  would  doubtless  be  necessary  to  give  priority  to 
certain  shipments.  Meanwhile,  he  said,  the  conditions  de- 
mand the  utmost  co-operation  of  the  public. 

The  railroads  were  represented  by  Hale  Holden,  president 
of  the  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy;  Samuel  Rea,  president 
of  the  Pennsylvania;  and  A.  H.  Smith,  president  of  the  New 
York  Central.  Mr.  Holden  said  that  the  railroads  are  doing 
the  best  they  can  with  the  available  facilities  and  pointed 
out  that  the  railroads  had  been  turned  back  to  their  owners 
on  March  1  in  an  inadequate  condition.  He  said  that  the 
appeal  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  did  not  in- 
dicate any  relaxation  of  effort  on  the  part  of  the  railroads, 
but  rather  represented  a  call  for  all  the  help  possible  in  meet- 
ing a  difficult  situation  because  the  commission  possessed 
powers  which  the  railroads  could  not  exercise  on  their  own 
account.  The  representatives  of  the  grain  interests  and  of 
the  bankers  also  emphasized  the  need  for  cars,  not  only  for 
the  handling  of  new  crops,  but  to  get  the  remainder  of  last 
year's  crops  to  market  and  thus  release  credits. 

The  Senate  on  May  14  adopted  a  resolution  introduced  by 
Senator  Reed  of  Missouri  calling  on  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  to  furnish  the  Senate  at  the  earliest  possible  date 
information  showing  the  causes  for  the  present  freight  car 
congestion  in  the  principal  cities  of  the  United  States  and 
what  efforts  have  been,  are  being,  or  should  be  taken  to  re- 
lieve the  condition  and  move  freight  promptly. 


Railroad  Unions  also  View 

Wage  Delay  with  Alarm 

OFFICERS  of  the  17  railroad  unions  on  their  arrival  at 
Chicago  on  May  17  for  attendance  at  the  resumption 
of  hearings  before  the  United  States  Railroad  Labor 
lioard  on  the  question  of  general  wage  scale  advances  for  the 
2,000,000  railway  employees,  issued  a  statement  expressing 
apprehension  as  to  the  effect  of  further  delay  in  meeting  the 
workers'  request  for  increased  wages. 

"The  countr)'  is  face  to  face  with  the  menace  of  a  break- 
down in  transportation  service,"  the  statement  declared. 
"Already  the  efficiency  and  safety  of  the  service  have  been 
seriously  impaired  by  the  action  of  thousands  of  employees 
who  voluntarily  have  quit  to  find  higher  wages  elsewhere. 
The  car  shortage  now  threatening  to  stop  the  wheels  of  all 
industry  in  the  country  is  one  of  the  first  effects  traceable  to 
tile  failure  to  provide  the  railway  workers  with  a  living  wage. 
Moreover,  railroad  travel  is  becoming  hazardous  by  reason 
of  the  reduction  to  almost  one-third  in  the  number  of  track 
walkers  whose  duty  it  is  to  guard  the  roads  against  causes  of 
wiecks  and  other  accidents. 

"As  the  chosen  representatives  of  the  two  million  railroad 
workers  we  have  every  confidence  that  the  decision  of  the 
Railroad  Labor  Board  in  the  wage  question  with  which  it  is 
now  engaged  will  be  equitable  and  just  and  arrived  at  with 
all  possible  speed.  But,  acutely  conscious  of  the  gravity  of 
the  situation  in  the  transportation  industry,  we  feel  it  our  duty 
to  acquaint  the  country  with  the  essential  facts. 

"We  have  presented  our  case  for  a  living  wage  for  the 
workers.  Expert  opinion,  predicated  on  incontrovertible  facts, 
indicates  that  the  lowest  figure  at  which  a  family  of  five  can 
be  maintained  in  health  and  reasonable  comfort  is  $2,500  a 
year.  We  have  also  submitted  evidence  proving  that  only 
2  /<2  per  cent  of  the  whole  army  of  railroad  workers  are  receiv- 
ing a  living  wage  today.  This  small  percentage  is  composed 
almost  wholly  of  division  officials,  general  mechanical  fore- 
men and  other  supervisory  groups.  On  the  basis  of  what  is 
accepted  as  the  most  accurate  estimate  of  a  bare  subsistence 
level  of  earnings,  which  is  $1,700  per  year,  83  per  cent  of 
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the  country's  railway  workers  arc  alUmptiiif;  to  maintain 
llu'ir  faniiiirs  U'low  a  bare  siibsisti-nci.'  li'vcl.  More  than 
600,000  railway  einploxi-i's  do  not  cam  in  a  normal  workinR 
year  $1,075.  lu-low  wliicli  fi;^urc  nearly  tliree-iiiiarters  of  the 
families  are  uiuleniourished  and  seven-eighths  are  underclad. 

•'Here  is  the  entire  transportation  system  of  the  country, 
not  with  its  unskilled  alone  below  the  level  of  sul)sistcncc,  but 
with  seven-eighths  of  its  entire  working  force  below  this  level, 
and  a  large  jiroportion  actually  l)elo\v  the  starvation  wage. 
Whole  classes — the  largest  classes  in  the  railway  service — 
must  face  the  prospect  of  seeing  their  families  without  the 
barest  necessities  of  i)hysical  well-being,  while  only  a  small 
proportion  can  look  forward  after  nearly  a  lifetime  of  service 
to  attaining  an  approximation  to  normal  comforts. 

"The  average  yearly  wage  paid  to  the  entire  number  of 
railroad  workers  in  the  United  States  today  is  $1,280.30  for 
a  normal  working  year  of  306  eight-hour  days,  allowing 
nothing  for  sickness,  emergency  or  irregularity  of  employ- 
ment. Compared  with  $1,700,  the  lowest  subsistence  wage 
budget  worthv  of  consideration,  and  $2,533,  the  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics'  minimum  comfort  budget  for  Washington, 
D.  C,  this  average  alone  should  be  sufficient  to  compel  imme- 
diate relief  for  the  railroad  workers  of  the  country. 

"Under  such  conditions  as  we  have  here  outlined  it  should 
not  be  surprising  that  officials  of  the  various  organizations 
of  railway  employees  should  find  it  difficult  to  maintain  100 
per  cent  discipline  within  their  ranks.  Neither  should  it  be 
strange  that  men  are  leaving  the  railway  service  and  that 
other^men  cast  respect  for  wage  agreements  to  the  winds  in 
an  effort  to  keep  their  families  above  the  level  of  pauperism. 
Unrest  in  the  ranks  is  naturally  increasing,  and  increasing  at 
an  alarming  rate. 

"So  great  is  the  issue  that  there  can  be  no  question  as  to 
the  practicability  of  paying  rates  which  will  make  possible 
for  2,000,000  families  a  standard  of  health  and  reasonable 
comfort.  A  living  wage  is  the  only  practicable  answer  to  the 
present  industrial  situation.  It  is  the  only  possible  answer 
in  terms  of  citizenship.  Any  other  answer  will  only  postpone 
the  settlement  until  conditions  render  a  real  solution  more 
difficult." 


The  Freight  Situation  at  New  York 

THE  GENER.\L  freight  traffic  situation  is  dealt  with  in  a 
previous  article  in  the  shape  of  reports  from  Washing- 
ton. In  New  York  City  and  vicinity  no  marked  im- 
provement in  freight  movement  can  be  reported,  though  there 
is  the  negative  encouragement  to  be  had  from  the  negative 
fact  that  "the  numerous  predictions  of  impending  suspension 
of  factories  or  shortage  of  food  have  not  as  yet  come  true 
in  any  general  sense.  The  railroad  situation,  moreover,  is 
not  n'oxv'  the  main  issue  at  New  York;  the  congestion  at 
numerous  docks,  due  to  the  longshoremen's  strike,  and  the 
truckmen's  refusal  to  move  freight  which  has  been  handled 
by  non-union  men  are  the  more  prominent  elements  of  trouble. 
The  merchants'  committee,  which  is  preparing  to  run  non- 
union or  "open  shop"  automobile  trucks  to  move  wholesalers' 
freight,  has  not  yet  got  its  enterprise  started. 

The  newspapers  of  New  York  print  reports,  evidently  au- 
thentic, of  large  factories  being  closed,  but  with  names  omit- 
ted. The  exportation  of  large  quantities  of  freight  through 
Philadelphia  by  firms  who  usually  and  preferably  would 
send  their  goods  through  New  York  has  started  a  great  deal 
of  discussion  in  the  metropolis.     A  New  York  paper  of  May 

18,  says: 

"Nearly  all  of  the  New  York  steamship  companies  are  us- 
ing other  ports  for  general  cargo  vessels.  Philadelphia,  Balti- 
more, Portland,  Newport  News  and  Boston  are  among  the 
cities'  to  which  the  freight  is  being  diverted.    Eighty  per  cent 


of  the  export  freight  con.'-igiied  tiirough  New  York  forward- 
ing hou.ses  is  now  lieing  sliipped  from  I'hiladelphia  and  Bal- 
timore, it  is  estimated.  Only  one  ship  has  left  New  York 
for  the  l'"ar  Kast  in  the  last  three  weeks  and  it  carried  only 
half  a  cargo.  Two  boats  now  being  loaded  at  Pliiladelphia 
will  carry  cargcx's  of  general  merchandise  to  Mediterranean 
ports.  One  shipping  man  declares  that  conditions  in  the 
Port  of  New  York  have  been  abnormal  for  several  years  and 
seem  to  be  growing  worse.  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore  are 
likely  to  be  used  permanently.  Tiie  pier  facilities  there  are 
better,  and  there  is  a  disposition  on  the  part  of  both  the  rail- 
roads and  the  city  authorities  to  do  everything  possible  for 
the  accommodation  of  the  shipping  companies." 

A  Philadelphia  paper  of  May  IS  reported  1,653  cars  of 
export  goods  as  going  througli  that  city  in  two  days,  each 
.shipment  of  which  normally  would  have  gone  through  New 
York.  Seventeen  steamships  had  been  ordered  from  New 
York  to  Philadelphia  to  take  freight  of  tliis  kind.  Most  of 
the  shipments  consisted  of  steel,  oil  or  flour.  Of  the  1,653 
cars,  1,159  were  brought  in  by  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad, 
449  by  the  Philadelphia  &  Reading,  and  45  by  the  Balti- 
more &  Ohio. 

A  train  of  five  automobile  trucks  left  New  York  on  May 
14  for  Chicago.  On  that  day  it  was  said  that  the  number 
of  cars  delayed  on  side  tracks  of  the  Penn.sylvania  Railroad 
between  New  York  and  Pittsburgh  was  14.000.  When  the 
strike  was  at  its  worst  the  number  of  cars  thus  left  was  22,- 
000. 

Shippers  who  have  used  automobile  trucks  for  urgent  ship- 
ments say  that  they  cost  $1.50  a  mile;  at  this  rate  the  five 
trucks  above  mentioned  earned,  in  going  from  New  York 
to  Chicago  and  back,  a  total  of  $15,000. 

A  wagon  load  of  machinery,  about  three  tons,  for  South 
Carolina,  had  to  stand  in  line  more  than  two  days,  waiting 
to  get  into  a  freight  station  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. — and  this 
in  a  case  where,  before  starting  out,  the  shipper  had  received 
assurances  from  the  railroad  that  freight  for  South  Caro- 
lina could  be  received. 

At  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  the  shortage  of  coal  continues,  and 
the  people  are  exercised  over  the  fact  that  150  cars  of  soft 
coal  pass  through  the  cit}-  almost  every  day  bound  for  points 
in  Canada. 

At  Haverhill,  Mass.,  large  quantities  of  shoes  are  left  on 
the  makers'  hands  because  of  delays  in  freight  transportation. 

Local  strikes  of  yard  men  were  reported  last  week  on  the 
New  York  Central  at  the  freight  yards  at  Sixtieth  street, 
New  York  city,  and  on  the  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hart- 
ford, at  Hartford,  Conn.,  both  of  which  appear  to  have  been 
fully  settled  after  a  few  days. 

The  New  York,  New  Haven  S:  Hartford  has  published 
some  of  its  daily  statements  of  freight  car  movement,  show- 
ing an  aggregate  volume  of  traffic  nearly  the  same  as  that 
in  May  last  year.  The  Lehigh  Valley  reports  for  sixteen 
days  of  May  about  the  same  freight  movement  as  in  1919. 
Shipments  of  anthracite  over  that  road  were  twenty  per  cent 
in  excess  of  the  movement  last  year.  Other  Eastern  roads 
report  some  encouraging  features,  similar  to  the  foregoing, 
but  not  with  so  much  definiteness. 

More  than  1,000  carloads  of  freight  for  export  to  India, 
New  Zealand  and  Australia  are  are  being  held  at  Newport 
News,  Va.,  because  of  a  lack  of  ships  for  loading  it,  accord- 
ing to  a  statement  printed  in  Richmond  and  credited  to  offi- 
cers of  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio.  Tobacco,  iron  and  steel, 
steel  rails,  automobiles,  trucks,  iron  pipe,  agricultural  imple- 
ments, wire,  tin  plate  and  glass  comprise  the  bulk  of  the  ship- 
ments. There  are  171  carloads  of  automobiles,  131  cars  of 
rails,  19  cars  of  automobile  trucks  and  20  cars  of  iron  pipe 
bound  for  India.  For  Australia  and  New  Zealand  there  are 
237  cars  loaded  with  automobiles,  213  of  iron  and  steel,  97 
of  tobacco,  66  of  agricultural  implements  and  53  of  wire. 


Hearings  Before  the  Railroad  Labor  Board 

Presentation  of  Evidence  on  Behalf  of  the  Carriers  Occupies 
Wage  Tribunal  at  Chicago  Sessions 


I 


ADMITTING  FRANKLY  that  wages  ought  to  be  granted  to 
many  railroad  workers  to  enable  them  to  meet  the  high 
cost  of  living,  the  Conference  Committee  of  Managers 
of  the  Association  of  Railway  Executives  began  the  presenta- 
tion of  the  railroads'  views  on  the  petitions  of  the  members 
of  the  various  railway  brotherhoods  for  increased  com- 
pensation before  the  Railroad  Labor  Board  at  Chicago 
on  May  17.  The  testimony  backing  the  petitions  of 
the  railroad  labor  organizations  was  taken  and  completed  by 
the  board  at  its  hearings  held  in  Washington.  The  board 
then  adjourned  to  its  permanent  headquarters  at  Chicago, 
and  it  is  estimated  that  the  replies  on  behalf  of  the  railroad 
companies  to  the  testimony  given  by  the  labor  leaders  at 
Washington  will  occupy  about  two  weeks.  The  board's  deci- 
sion on  the  petitions  should  therefore  be  rendered  early  in 
June. 

The  first  session  of  the  board  in  its  new  headquarters  was 
held  on  Monday  morning,  May  17,  and  opened  with  the  pres- 
entation of  a  general  statement  regarding  the  whole  question 
of  proposed  wage  increase. 

E.  T.  Whiter,  as  chairman  of  the  Conference  Committee  of 
Managers,  in  opening  the  railroad  presentation  of  the  case, 
stated  that  the  demands  by  the  2,000,000  employees  aggre- 
gated more  than  a  billion  dollars  a  year  on  top  of  a  $1,000,- 
000,000  wage  advance  in  the  past  two  years  and  a  $300,000,- 
000  advance  in  the  two  years  prior  to  the  taking  over  of  the 
roads  by  the  government,  as  is  shown  in  the  Lane  Commission 
Report.  Some  part  of  the  new  demands,  he  said,  the  board 
would  probably  find  justified  by  the  rise  in  the  cost  of  living. 

Mr.  Whiter's  Testimony 

"We  are  not  here,"  said  Mr.  Whiter,  "as  the  opponents  of  the 
representatives  of  the  railroad  employees  who  are  before  you 
seeking  increases  in  wages;  we  are  not  here  to  argue  that  all 
of  their  requests  should  be  denied ;  we  are  not  here  to  obstruct 
or  to  delay  a  speedy  hearing  or  a  fair  and  prompt  disposition 
of  the  requests  presented.  We  are  here  in  good  faith  to  assist 
your  board  to  grapple  understandingly  with  the  vast  and 
complex  problem  that  has  been  presented  to  you  for  your 
consideration  and  decision. 

"We  appreciate  fully  that  the  increases  received  by  some 
employees  in  the  last  five  years  have  not  been  commensurate 
with  the  increases  in  the  cost  of  living  and  that  due  consid- 
eration to  this  fact  must  be  given  by  the  board  in  determining 
which  of  these  employees  are  fairly  entitled  to  increases  to 
enable  them  better  to  meet  the  burdens  resulting  from  the 
increased  cost  of  living. 

"We  appreciate  also  that  there  are  other  employees  who  are 
receiving  rates  which  cannot  be  considered  at  all  low  in  an 
absolute  sense,  yet  which  do  not  compare  favorably  in  some 
localities  with  wages  paid  similar  occupations  in  outside 
industries;  and  we  further  appreciate  that  the  discrepancies 
are  such  that  the  railroads  cannot  under  present  conditions  in 
such  localities  hold  these  employees  for  their  very  necessary 
work  unless  some  increases  are  given.  However,  in  many 
such  cases  the  outside  wages  are  paid  for  clas.ses  of  service 
which  have  no  counterparts  in  the  railroad  employment  and 
which  are  made  possible  by  the  product  of  the  industries  and 
the  prices  they  are  able  to  command. 

"We  cannot,  of  course,  hope  to  compete  with  outside  rates, 
cent  for  cent  per  hour,  nor  should  this  be  considered  neces- 
sary. Consideration  must  be  given  to  the  greater  regularity 
and   continuity   of   employment   in   railroad   service,   to   the 


greater  stability  of  railroad  rates  of  wages  when  once  estab- 
lished and  to  other  attractive  features  of  railroad  employment 
which  in  the  past  have  induced  men  to  prefer  to  continue  in 
railroad  employment  even  when  outside  employment  offered 
a  somewhat  higher  rate  per  hour. 

"The  Transportation  Act  directs  that  your  board  shall 
establish  rates  of  wages  'which  in  the  opinion  of  the  board 
are  just  and  reasonable.'  We  are  fully  in  accord  with  the 
principle  thus  laid  down  in  the  law,  believing  that  efficient 
or  satisfactory  service  cannot  be  expected  for  wages  that  are 
not  'just  and  reasonable.'  We  desire  to  see  the  transportation 
work  of  the  country  carried  on  by  employees  who  have  no  just 
cause  for  dissatisfaction  over  their  wage  rates,  and  we  are 
not,  therefore,  before  you  to  urge  that  your  board  put  a  narrow 
or  illiberal  construction  upon  the  words  'just  and  reasonable 
w^age'  used  in  the  law.  We  believe  equally  that  in  return 
for  a  fair  wage  every  employee  or  organization  of  employees 
should  feel  obligated  to  give  efficient  and  ungrudging  service. 
We  are  opposed,  therefore,  to  the  granting  or  perpetuation  of 
rules  which  result  in  preventing  the  railroads — and  through 
them  the  public — from  receiving  a  fair  return  in  service  for 
payment  made.  We  are  opposed  equally  to  the  granting  or 
perpetuation  of  so-called  punitive  rules  which,  while  usually 
asked  for  on  the  basis  that  they  are  to  protect  against  hard- 
ships or  abuse,  yet  in  their  practical  application,  in  which  no 
exceptions  are  allowed,  are  converted  into  rules  which  regu- 
larly serve  to  increase  earnings  of  employees." 

Arrangements  Should  Be  Made  for  Decreases 

The  great  increase  in  the  cost  of  living,  Mr.  Whiter  said, 
was  an  evident  fact,  and  wage  adjustments  must  take  this 
factor  into  account.  But  he  pointed  out  that  the  peak  in  the 
cost  of  living  had  probably  been  reached  and  that  the  board 
must  consider  the  situation  which  would  be  brought  about 
when  the  cost  of  living  declined.    On  this  subject  he  said : 

"With  the  forces  now  at  work  to  bring  about  a  reduction 
in  the  high  living  cost,  with  the  now  thoroughly  aroused 
public  sentiment,  with  the  organized  movement  to  curtail 
inflation,  it  is  next  to  impossible  to  believe  that  the  peak  in 
the  increase  in  cost  of  living  has  not  been  reached;  and  a 
procedure  that  would  fix  railroad  wages  permanently  on  the 
basis  of  the  present  living  cost  could  hardly  be  defended. 
And  unless  some  automatic  principle  is  embodied  in  the  award 
of  your  board  that  will  operate  to  readjust  basic  rates  as  living 
costs  go  back  toward  the  pre-war  basis,  or  unless  something 
is  incorporated  that  will  provide  for  a  review  of  the  award 
after  some  specified  period,  any  wage  rates  that  may  now  be 
fixed  by  your  board  would  be  practically  permanent  rates. 

"It  is  not  at  all  intended  here  to  say  that  any  wage  rates 
that  your  board  might  award  to  meet  the  increased  cost  of 
living  should  be  taken  away  again  as  fast  as,  and  in  the  very 
same  percentage  as,  the  cost  of  living  comes  down.  This 
would  be,  in  effect,  to  decree  that  railroad  employees  should 
remain  in  the  same  comparative  situation  they  were  in  before 
your  award.  We  are  not  asking  or  suggesting  this;  but  if,  as 
costs  of  living  go  down  toward  the  pre-war  basis,  a  less  than 
proportionate  decrease  in  basic  wages  were  provided  for,  the 
employees  would  be  better  and  better  off,  as  compared  with 
pre-war  conditions,  in  spite  of  such  reductions." 

Wage  Advances  Already  Made 

Wage  advances  made  by  the  Railroad  Administration 
during    the    two    years    of    federal    control,    as    shown    by 
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report.*  issui'tl  Kv  tlie  dimtor  jjciuTiil,  Mr    Wliittr  >;ave  as 
follow  s : 

To  nil   c-iiiiloycc!i,   Jaiuiaiy    I.    1916 |JbO,000,000 

To   »liiii>iiici..    laiitmry    I.    1V18 J()9, 000,000 

To    inniiilrnanir    of    way    rn)|iloyrt:s    niul    clrrki,    September    1. 

1918 190,000,000 

To  ajiciitu  ami  trIcRraphcra,  October    I,   1»I8 25,000,000 

To  iliiiiiiK  ■<"<l  slcrpin^  car  citipluyecs,   Taiiuary   I,   1919 8,000.000 

To  cii«iiiciiirn  .iiul  trainmen,  Jiintiary    l',    1919 60,000,000 

To    >li.>|.iiuii.    IMav    1,    1919 50,000,000 

To  riiKii'rnirii  ami  trainmen   (time  and  one-hal(  in  road  freight 

service),    December    I,    1919 38,000,000 

To  maintenance  of  way  employees  (time  and  one-balf  for  over- 
time).  IK-cember  16,   1919;  and  the  same  for  clerks,  Jamiarv 

I.     lo.'O    25,000,000 

I'lio.'^c  advances,  totalins;  $965,000,000,  Mr.  Whiter  said, 
did  not  include  waije.-^  cliarged  to  capital  account,  which  would 
bring  the  total  government  wage  advance  to  $1,071,000,000 
a  year. 

The  new  Transix)rtation  Act,  Mr.  Whiter  pointed  out,  pro- 
vide.s  tiiat  any  substantial  increase  in  the  railroad  labor  cost 
must  result  in  increased  rates  to  the  public  for  railroad  ser- 
vice. P'or  ever)-  $100,000,000  added  to  the  payroll  about  3 
per  cent  must  be  added  to  freight  rates,  he  said. 

Wage  Increases  Expected 

A  summary  of  the  estimated  wage  increa.scs  based  on  the 
pending  demands  was  filed  by  Mv.  Whiter  as  follows: 

Increases  asked 


(.lass  of  employees 

Clerks      

Maintenance   of   way   men. 

Shop     

Telegraphers     

Engine    and    train 


1919  payroll 
$4 15. 163.0  IS 
634,627. "3-' 
721.468.190 
89.957.985 
672,489.869 


Totals     s*2,533. 706.794 

Marine     employees     


Amount        Per  ce 
$175,098,406  42,17 

421.357,046 
162.734.357 

43.415.145 
276.872.123 


66.4 

25.3 
48.2 


$1,079,477,077 
681,760 


42.6 


TIlis  does  not  include  employees  not  involved  in  the  de- 
mands, whose  salaries  and  wages  amount  to  about  $211,000,- 
000  a  year,  the  total  payroll  for  1919  being  $2,744,000,000. 

Growth  of  the  American  Payroll 

Mr.  Whiter,  in  addition,  gave  these  statistics  of  the  growth 
of  tile  .\merican  railroad  payroll  during  and  following  the 
war : 

Percentage  to      Number  of 


Year  Payroll 

1915    $1,134,665,000 

1916    1.468.576.000 

1917    1.730,057.000 

1918    ■ 2.581,584.000 

1919    2,744,000,000 


gross  earnings  Employes 

39.5  1.366.316 
40.8  1,650.000 
43.3  1.703,748 
53.3  1.848.774 

53.6  1,977,616 


Replies  in  detail  to  articles  incorporated  in  demands  made 
to  Railroad  Labor  Board  by  representatives  of  transportation 
brotherhoods  were  continued  \^'ednesday  Ijy  E.  T.  \\'hiter.  All 
testimony  at  this  session  dealt  with  those  employed  in  road 
freight  service.  The  question  of  rates  to  be  paid  for  service 
which  involves  hea\'>'  grades  was  first  considered.  Regarding 
service  and  its  pay,  Mr.  Whiter  said  in  part:  "Since  adoption 
and  installation  of  automatic  air  brake,  the  character  of 
work  required  is  completely  changed  and  at  the  present  time 
government  requirements  compel  the  application  of  power 
brakes  sufficient  to  control  the  train  on  all  grades.  When 
this  case  was  submitted  to  the  Board  of  Railway  Wages  and 
Working  Conditions  last  July,  testimony  by  representatives 
of  trainmen  would  indicate  that  living  con(iitions  in  moun- 
tain territor}'  today  are  as  good  and  in  some  instances  bet- 
ter than  in  other  sections  of  the  country.  Therefore,  no  ne- 
cessity exists  for  the  present  differentials  in  that  territory, 
and  certainly  no  reason  for  the  extensions  proposed.  The 
adoption  of  the  proposed  rule  would  cause  mountain  rates 
to  be  established  and  differentials  applied  to  a  very  large 
percentage  of  divisions  of  railroads  in  United  States.  It  is 
understanding  of  the  application  of  this  article,  as  explained 
by  representative  of  trainmen  that  where  crew  operates  over 
gradient  of  one  and  eight-tenths  per  cent,  no  matter  how  short, 
that  higher  rate  would  govern  for  entire  trip.     For  example: 


luiijiloyees  working  over  short  gradients  on  main  lines,  branch 
lines,  ai)pr()aches  to  bridges,  elevated  coal  shed  tracks,  etc., 
that  in  no  way  affect  speed  of  train,  hazard  or  duties  of  train- 
men would  under  proposed  rules  be  paid  the  higher  rate  for 
the  entire  trip.  Di.scu.ssion  of  guarantees  ancl  held  away 
from  home  terminal  pay  (Kcupied  a  large  part  of  today's  ses- 
sion. Mr.  Whiter,  in  ca.se  of  guarantees,  advocated  the  con- 
tinuance of  present  provisions  on  the  ground  that  to  change 
the  basis  would;  one,  restrict  the  use  of  assigned  crews  on 
holidays  or  layover  days;  two,  make  it  ncces.sary  to  pay  either 
assigned  or  una.ssigncd  crews  for  .service  not  performed: 
tiiree,  increase  jjayments  held  under  way  from  home  terminal 
rule;  four,  increased  deadhead  payments.  In  the  ca.se  of 
held  away  from  home  terminal  rule  Mr.  Whiter  cited,  the 
rulings  of  Walker  D.  Hincs,  Director  General  of  United 
States  Railroad  Administration  to  effect  that  jjunitive  over- 
time should  not  i^e  paid  because  of  detention  away  from  home 
terminals.  During  the  day  the  board  is.sued  a  statement 
to  the  effect  that  it  cannot  and  will  not  undertake  to  hear 
any  disputes  or  controversies,  except  those  which  it  is  au- 
thorized by  law  to  hear  and  cannot  and  will  not  hear  appli- 
cations of  parties  who  are  acting  in  disregard  of  law  and 
who  are  not  in  compliance  with  law  and  the  requirements 
of  the  l)oard.  It  further  states  that  the  board  will  not  allow 
hearing  of  proposed  cases  to  he  disturbed  or  delayed  by  any 
attempt  to  get  other  cases  before  it. 

"Let  no  man  be  blind  to  the  fact  that  a  crisis  in  the  trans- 
portation industrj'  is  at  hand,"  said  Timothy  Shea,  assistant 
president  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Firemen  and 
Enginemen,  in  a  brief  filed  with  the  Railroad  Labor  Board 
as  a  supplement  to  his  previous  oral  testimony.  "Six  weeks 
ago  we  achieved  the  almost  impossible  feat  of  persuading 
men  to  return  or  to  continue  at  work  without  securing  for 
them  any  immediate  relief  and  with  nothing  but  promises  as 
to  the  future,  and  now  we  have  every  evidence  that  these  men 
are  concluding  that  they  have  been  fooled  again. 

"One  great  trouble  with  the  American  people  is  that  they 
never  believe  that  anything  disagreeable  is  going  to  happen 
until  it  has  actually  happened.  They  wouldn't  believe  we 
would  get  into  the  world  war  until  we  were  in  it  up  to  our 
ears,  and  more  recently  they  refused  to  believe  that  there 
would  be  a  steel  strike  or  a  coal  strike  until  those  industrial 
disasters  were  upon  us.  Now  apparently  they  refuse  to  believe 
that  the  railroad  situation  is  absolutely  critical.  The  steel 
strike  cost  the  country  half  a  billion  dollars  at  a  conservative 
estimate  and  the  coal  strike  half  as  much  more.  Both  could 
have  been  averted.  The  lesson  in  the  present  situation  is 
obvious. 

"There  is  not  even  an  implied  threat  in  calling  attention 
to  another  impending  industrial  catastrophe.  It  is  a  simple 
statement  of  fact.  The  cailroad  workers  must  have  relief, 
and  they  must  be  given  relief  at  once. 

"There  is  another  phase  of  the  situation  to  which  attention 
should  be  called.  Notice  has  already  been  served  on  the 
public  that  whatever  railroad  rate  increase  may  be  necessi- 
tated by  increases  in  wages  to  railroad  workers  will  be  multi- 
plied four  or  five  times  by  the  profiteers  and  added  to  the 
already  intolerable  burden  of  the  cost  of  living.  The  public 
is  told  that  it  is  helpless  to  prevent  this.  If  that  is  true  it  is 
a  sad  commentary  on  our  political  institutions,  for  it  means 
that  this  is  a  government  for,  of  and  by  an  organized  plunder- 
bund. 

"In  this  connection  the  public  should  understand  that  if  it 
were  not  for  the  profiteers  railroad  workers  could  be  given  a 
square  deal  and  a  living  wage  without  any  increase  in  rail- 
road rates.  Next  to  wage  earners  and  salaried  people  the 
railroads  are  the  greatest  victims  of  the  profiteers.  Railway 
equipment  corporations,  the  steel  trust,  the  coal  barons  and 
the  petroleum  pirates  have  grown  fat  on  the  excessive  and 
unjustifiable  profits  they  have  exacted  from  the  railroads,  and 
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unless  some  means  is  found  to  curb  their  greed  they  will 
gobble  up  the  greater  part  of  the  billions  which  the  railroads 
must  spend  for  new  equipment,  betterments  and  materials  of 
all  kinds  during  the  next  few  years.  The  Railroad  Labor 
Board  may  not  have  the  authority  to  deal  with  this  phase  of 
the  railroad  problem,  but  there  must  be  some  governmental 
agency  that  has  the  necessary  power  and  the  courage  to  exer- 
cise it." 

In  closing  the  case  for  his  organization,  Mr.  Shea  said 
that  in  a  comparison  of  earnings  for  eight  hours  of  labor 
locomotive  firemen  rank  seventy-seventh  in  a  list  of  the  vari- 
ous occupations  and  industries  for  which  authoritative  data 
are  available.  Only  nine  occupations  are  paid  le.ss  than  the 
firemen,  he  said. 


Executives  Make  Recommend- 
ations for  Use  of  Loan  Fund 

THE  SPECIAL  COMMITTEE  of  the  Association  of  Railway 
Exetutives,  which  has  been  considering  the  method  of 
using  the  $300,000,000  loaning  fund  provided  by  Sec- 
tion 210  of  the  transportation  act,  and  has  been  prosecuting 
inquiries  with  regard  to  the  needs  of  the  carriers,  has  sub- 
mitted a  report  which  was  transmitted  to  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  on  May  12  by  Thomas  De  Witt  Cuyler, 
chairman  of  the  association. 

The  conmnittee,  of  which  E.  N.  Brown  is  chairman,  has 
received  replies  from  64  railways  with  regard  to  equipment, 
and  from  55  railways  with  regard  to  additions  and  better- 
ments, which  will  promote  the  movement  of  cars.  It  is  ex- 
pected that  additional  replies  will  come  in,  and  these  will 
be  forwarded  with  an  additional  report. 

In  view  of  the  desirability  of  putting  a  portion  of  this 
fund  at  work  immediately,  and  of  securing  the  placing  of 
contracts  for  the  construction  of  a  portion  of  the  needed 
equipment  without  further  delay,  the  committee  concurs  in 
recommending: 

1.  That  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  set  aside 
immediately  $125,000,000  to  aid  in  the  acquisition  of  equip- 
ment. 

2.  That  the  commission  offer  to  each  company  having 
indicated  a  desire  to  purchase  equipment,  its  percentage  of 
the  $125,000,000,  being  that  percentage  which  the  standard 
return  of  the  company  bears  to  the  total  standard  return  of 
all  the  railroads. 

3.  That  if  there  be  a  balance  left  by  the  failure  of  cer- 
tain companies  to  accept  their  percentages  of  the  above  sum, 
this  balance  be  distributed  to  companies  purchasing  equip- 
ment, on  the  same  basis  as  indicated  in  paragraph  2. 

4.  That  the  commission  set  aside  $40,000,000  for  claims 
and  judgments  against  the  Railroad  Administration. 

5.  That  the  commission  set  aside  $12,000,000  for  meeting 
the  requirements  of  the  short  lines. 

6.  Pending  a  determination  as  to  whether  or  not  maturi- 
ties can  be  taken  care  of  from  this  fund,  this  committee  sug- 
gests that  $50,000,000  be  temporarily  set  aside  for  this  pur- 
pose if  the  decision  is  favorable.  If  not,  that  this  amount  be 
used  later  on  either  as  an  increase  in  the  amount  to  be  used 
for  equipment  purchase,  or  an  increase  in  the  amount  avail- 
able for  additions  and  betterments,  or  both. 

7.  That  the  commission  proceed  on  the  assumption  that 
the  balance  of  the  fund  for  the  time  being,  namely  approxi- 
mately $73,000,000,  is  available  for  additions  and  better- 
ments of  such  character  as  will  promote  the  movement  of 
cars. 

8.  That  within  the  limits  covered  by  recommendations  1, 
2,  7  and  11,  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  proceed  to 
make  loans  not  exceeding  the  limits  indicated  by  the  para- 
graphs above  mentioned. 


9.  That  every  effort  be  made,  and  the  co-operation  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  be  requested,  to  secure  the 
amendment  of  the  transportation  act  so  as  to  make  loans  from 
the  fund  provided  by  Section  210  repayable  in  15  instead 
of  5  years.  The  committee  believes  that  the  present  five- 
year  limitation  has  caused  many  companies  to  withhold 
applications  for  loans  and  orders  for  equipment,  and  is  con- 
vinced that  if  the  term  were  extended  to  15  years,  the  amount 
of  equipment  for  which  the  companies  would  request  loans 
would  be  far  in  excess  of  the  funds  available. 

10.  That  in  exacting  security  from  the  weaker  companies, 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  and  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  be  urged  to  pursue  a  liberal  policy. 

11.  That  in  case  of  any  extension  of  time  or  more  favor- 
able modification  of  the  terms  and  conditions  connected  with 
loans  from  the  fund  provided  by  Section  210,  the  companies 
now  making  applications  and  receiving  loans  shall  receive 
the  benefit  of  any  such  extension  or  favorable  modification. 

12.  In  recapitulation,  that  for  purposes  of  immediate  ad- 
ministration the  fund  be  considered  as  apportioned  tempo- 
rarily as  follows: 

la)    Temporary   reserve   for   claims   and   judgments $40,000,000 

(b)    Appropriation    for   Short   Line   railroads 12,000,000 

(c  I    Temporary    reserve    for   maturities 50,000,000 

(d)  Appropriation   to   aid   in   acquisition   of  equipment 125,000,000 

(e)  Apjiropriation    for    additions    and    betterments    which     will 

promote  the  moveniert  of  cars ' 73,000,000 

Total     $300,000,000 

If  the  recommendations  made  above  be  accepted,  the  com- 
mittee says  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  can  proceed 
immediately  to  put  approximately  two-thirds  of  the  loaning 
fund  at  work  to  enable  the  companies  "properly  to  serve  the 
public  during  the  transition  period  immediately  following  the 
termination  of  federal  control."  In  view  of  the  importance 
of  prompt  action,  the  necessity  and  desirability  of  which  is 
generally  appreciated,  the  committee  earnestly  urges  that  the 
above  recommendations  be  carried  out  without  delav. 


Financial  Relief  for  Carriers  Proposed 

Washington.   D.   C. 

FUNDS  WHICH  MIGHT  BE  USED  for  the  purchase  of  addi- 
tional cars  and  locomotives  would  be  provided  by  re- 
quiring the  Railroad  Administration  to  pay  to  the 
railroads  sums  which  it  owes  them  on  account  of  rental  for 
the  use  of  their  properties  during  the  period  of  federal  con- 
trol, instead  of  by  making  increased  loans  to  the  carriers,  if 
Congress  passes  the  amendment  to  the  transportation  act 
introduced  by  Senator  Cummins  on  May  13,  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  committee  on  interstate  commerce. 

Although  the  suggestion  of  an  additional  appropriation 
to  assist  the  railroads  in  acquiring  new  equipment  failed  to 
meet  the  approval  of  the  committee,  practically  the  same 
result  would  be  accomplished  in  another  way  by  the  amend- 
ment. In  addition  to  increasing  from  5  to  15  years  the 
period  within  which  loans  from  ^he  $300,000,000  revolving 
fund  already  provided  must  be  repaid  to  the  government,  the 
proposed  amendment  also  provides  that  the  entire  amount  of 
the  inde})tedness  of  the  railroads  to  the  government  for 
additions  and  betterments  made  during  federal  control  may 
be  funded  for  a  period  of  10  years.  Under  the  terms  of 
the  law  as  it  was  passed  Director  General  Hines  had  pro- 
posed to  require  the  companies  to  pay  off  al)Out  $495,000,000 
of  the  total  of  $765,000,000  of  additions  and  betterments 
by  deducting  that  amount  from  the  rental  and  other  sums 
owed  bv  the  government  to  the  railroads.  This  would  leave 
only  $270,000,000  to  be  funded  for  10  years,  in  addition 
to  $368,000,000  which  has  already  been  funded  by  equif>- 
ment  trusts  payable  in  15  annual  instalments. 

Senator  Cummins'  amendment  allows  deductions  to  be 
made  from  the  rental  due  the  companies  only  as  an  offset 
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against  their  other  indebtedness  to  the  government,  the  prin- 
cipal items  of  wliieli  are  $144,422,526,  wliich  was  to  be 
evidenci'd  by  one-year  notes  and  $44,433,664  of  lonK  term 
notes.  The  result,  therefore,  would  be  to  give  tlic  railroads 
about  $300,000,000  in  cash.  The  railroads  had  strongly 
urged,  before  the  jjassage  of  the  act,  that  any  deductions 
from  their  rental  should  be  applied  first  to  that  jiortion  of 
their  indebtedness  to  be  evidenced  by  one-year  notes,  instead 
of  against  the  class  of  expenditures  which  under  normal 
conditions  would  have  been  financed  i)y  long-term  securities, 
and  the  Senate  had  adopted  this  view  of  the  matter,  but  as 
the  law  was  passed  the  matter  was  left  in  the  di.scretion  of 
the  President,  which  means  that  of  the  Railroad  Adminis- 
tration as  his  agent. 

At  the  recent  hearings  before  the  Senate  committee,  held 
to  discuss  ways  and  nic;uis  of  financing  new  equipment,  after 
shippers  had  urged  the  need  of  more  cars,  some  of  the  rail- 
road executives  complained  that  tlie  Railroad  Administra- 
tion had  taken  the  attitude  of  a  collection  agency  in  trying 
to  withhold  as  much  as  possible  of  the  current  rental  to 
apply  on  the  capital  expenditures.  The  amendment  was 
proposed  because  of  the  representations  made  at  the  hearing 
both  by  the  executives  and  by  the  bankers,  as  to  the  neces- 
sity of  doing  something  to  help  the  railroads  to  finance 
themselves.  Its  passage,  therefore,  would  increase  the 
amount  of  cash  which  the  railroads  may  collect  from  the 
Railroad  Administration  and  give  some  of  them  a  surplus 
which  may  be  used  to  finance  equipment,  but  it  would  hasten 
the  time  when  the  Railroad  Administration  would  have  to 
ask  for  more  mone)'. 

As  changed  by  Senator  Cummins'  amendment,  para- 
graph (a)  of  Section  207  of  the  act  would  provide  that  the 
amount  of  the  indebtedness  of  the  United  States  to  a  carrier 
arising  out  of  federal  control  may  be  set  off  against  the 
amount  of  indelitedness  of  such  carrier  incurred  otherwise 
than  for  additions  and  betterments,  so  far  as  deemed  wise 
by  the  President,  but  only  to  the  extent  permitted  by  any 
contract  between  such  carrier  and  the  United  States  in  re- 
spect to  the  matters  of  federal  control.  The  law  provided 
for  a  set-off  against  "either  or  both"  classes  of  indebtedness. 

Section  207  (b)  would  also  be  changed  to  read:  "The 
indebtedness  of  the  carrier  to  the  United  States  incurred  for 
additions  and  betterments  made  during  federal  control, 
properly  chargeable  to  capital  account,  shall  be  funded  for 
a  period  of  10  years.  .  .  .  The  funding  of  such  in- 
debtedness shall  be  in  such  form  and  upon  such  terms  as 
the  President  may  prescribe  for  the  reasonable  assurance 
of  payment  of  the  same  to  the  United  States." 

To  meet  the  question  raised  by  the  Treasury  Department 
as  to  whether  loans  from  the  $300,000,000  fund  may  be  used 
for  meeting  maturities.  Senator  Cummins'  amendment  pro- 
poses to  insert  in  Section  210,  providing  for  the  loan  fund, 
the  words  "to  meet  its  maturing  indebtedness  or  to  provide 
itself  with  equipment  or  other  additions  and  betterments." 

In  order  to  make  the  fund  available  to  weak  roads  which 
may  not  be  able  to  furnish  technical  security,  discretion  as 
to  the  security  to  be  given  is  placed  in  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission,  whereas  the  law  provides  that  it  shall 
be  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

The  amendment  was  introduced  and  favorably  reported 
by  the  committee  as  a  rider  to  the  sundry  civil  appropriation 
bill,  which  has  already  been  passed  by  the  House,  and  it 
was  referred  to  the  committee  on  appropriations.  The  pro- 
vision for  increasing  the  amount  which  may  be  funded  is 
being  opposed  by  Swager  Sherley,  director  of  the  Division 
of  Finance  of  the  Railroad  Administration. 

Further  consideration  of  the  amendment  was  taken  up  by 
the  Senate  committee  on  Tuesday  after  Director  General 
Hines  had  stated,  in  a  letter  to  Senator  Kellogg,  that  to 
adopt  the  provision  for  increasing  the  amount  of  railroad 
indebtedness  to  be  funded  would  make  it  necessary  for  the 


Railroad  Administration  to  ask  for  an  additional  ajipro- 
jiriation  of  about  $350,000,000  to  meet  the  cash  payments. 
A  sul)-committec,  including  Senators  Kellogg,  'J'ownsend, 
and  Underwood,  was  appointed  to  confer  with  memljers  of 
till-  J  louse  as  to  the  possibility  of  getting  such  an  approjma- 
tion  through. 


Mr.  Hines'  European  Mission 

WALKKR  D.  Hines,  who  has  been  nominated  by  the 
President  as  the  arbitrator  between  the  European 
j)owers  concerned  in  various  questions  affecting 
navigation  on  the  Danube,  Rhine,  Oder  and  Elbe  and  some 
other  rivers  of  Central  Europe,  has  received  a  note  from  M. 
Millerand,  president  of  the  Peace  Conference,  which  follows 
in  part: 

"The  government  of  the  United  States  has  informed  the 
allied  and  associated  powers  that  the  President  of  the  United 
States  has  nominated  you  as  arbitrator  on  river  shipping,  in 
the  execution  of  paragraph  6  of  annex  3  part  8  and  articles 
339  and  357  of  the  Treaty  of  Versailles,  as  well  as  analogous 
articles  in  the  other  treaties  of  peace. 

"The  allied  and  associated  powers  congratulate  themselves 
upon  the  choice  of  the  American  government.  I  have  the 
honor  in  their  name  to  thank  you  for  kindly  allowing  them 
to  profit  by  your  experience,  and  assuring  them  your  aid  in 
the  execution  of  so  important  provisions  of  the  peace  treaty, 
they  trust  that  it  will  be  possible  for  you  to  undertake  shortly 
the  task  which  you  have  been  good  enough  to  accept  and 
execution  of  which  cannot  be  delayed  much  longer,  and  they 
will  be  happy  to  facilitate  in  every  way  the  accomplish- 
ment of  your  mission.  Diplomatic  privileges  and  immunity 
will  be  granted  you,  moreover,  throughout  the  duration  of 
your  functions." 

The  work  to  be  performed  by  Mr.  Hines  as  arbitrator 
under  the  German,  Austrian  and  Bulgarian  treaties  is  of 
particular  importance  in  connection  with  the  Danube  river, 
where  the  ownership  of  a  very  large  number  of  steamers  and 
other  river  property  is  in  dispute  with  the  result  that  navi- 
gation on  the  Danube  has  been  seriously  interfered  with 
with  consequent  deterrent  effects  on  economic  conditions  in 
the  various  countries  for  which  the  Danube  is  a  principal 
means  of  communication.  While  the  work  affecting  naviga- 
tion on  the  Rhine,  Oder  and  Elbe  and  some  other  rivers  of 
Central  Europe  is  also  important,  it  is  anticipated  that  the 
conditions  on  the  Danube  are  particularly  pressing. 

As  to  the  vessels  in  dispute  on  the  Danube,  many  of  them 
fell  into  allied  hands  during  the  allied  advance  into  terri- 
tory to  be  occupied  by  the  allies  under  terms  of  the  armistice 
and  were  taken  possession  of  after  the  enemy  had  agreed  to 
an  armistice.  A  few  of  them  were  turned  over  to  the  Allies 
by  the  enemy  for  supply  of  the  armies  of  occupation  under 
the  terms  of  the  Austrian  armistice  and  Hungarian  military 
convention.  The  balance  was  seized  by  allied  forces  in  ter- 
ritor\-  beyond  that  which  was  to  be  occupied  under  the 
original  terms  of  the  armistice.  The  questions  of  ovmership 
are  further  complicated  by  the  fact  that  some  of  the  vessels 
in  question  belonged  to  enemy  ports  which  have  since  be- 
come allied  ports  under  the  changed  frontiers. 

The  German,  Austrian  and  Bulgarian  treaties  contemplate 
that  as  between  the  European  powers  affected  the  arbitrator, 
Mr.  Hines,  shall  settle  the  conditions  as  to  the  cession  of  all 
boats  and  movable  appliances  belonging  to  inland  naviga- 
tion which  are  necessary  to  be  ceded  for  the  purpose  of 
reparation  or  restitution  in  kind,  and  shall  also  determine 
the  amount  of  boats  and  other  material  to  be  ceded  for  the 
utilization  of  the  rivers  referred  to  by  the  allied  and  asso- 
ciated powers  and  shall  distribute  among  such  allied  and  as- 
sociated powers  the  materials  and  boats  so  ceded.  Various 
questions  relating  to  the  nationality  of  the  boats  on  some  of 
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these  rivers  and  to  the  ownership  of  the  boats  and  the  amount 
of  compensations  to  be  paid  to  the  owners  will  also  be  in- 
volved in  the  determination. 

In  connection  with  the  final  determination  of  the  issues 
as  to  the  situation  on  the  Danube  it  probably  will  be  neces- 
sary for  a  decision  to  be  made  as  to  the  date  of  the  cessation 
of  hostilities  on  the  Eastern  front,  the  effect  of  the  armistice 
of  the  third  of  November,  1918,  and  of  the  military  con- 
vention of  November  13  and  the  validity  of  captures  made 
by  Jugo-Slavs,  Roumanians  and  French  in  October  and  No- 
vember of  1918.  The  cession  to  allied  and  associated  pow- 
ers of  material  of  all  kinds  needed  for  the  exploitation  and 
improvement  of  the  rivers  under  changed  frontiers  is  also 
involved. 

The  British,  French,  Italian,  Belgian,  Greek,  Polish,  Rou- 
manian, Serb-Croat-Slovene  and  Czecho-Slovak  govern- 
ments as  well  as  Germany,  Austria  and  Bulgaria  appear  to 


be  interested  in  questions  which  will  be  presented  to  the  arbi- 
trator for  determination. 

It  is  anticipated  that  Mr.  Hines  will  have  to  establish 
main  headquarters  in  Paris  and  branch  headquarters  in 
various  places  including,  perhaps,  Vienna,  Budapest,  Bel- 
grade and  Bucharest,  and  the  work  of  the  branch  office  will 
involve  largely  the  actual  investigation  of  facts,  the  assess- 
ment of  the  value  of  various  river  property,  the  examination 
of  the  condition  of  the  boats  and  the  investigation  of  legal 
points. 

Mr.  Hines  has  appointed  Brice  Clagett,  who  has  been 
assistant  to  the  director  general  of  railroads,  as  his  executive 
assistant,  and  Mr.  Clagett  has  left  for  Paris  to  organize 
the  force,  Mr.  Hines  to  follow  early  in  June. 

Members  of  the  Railroad  Administration  staff  on  Saturday 
presented  Mr.  Hines  with  a  watch,  Max  Thelen  making  the 
presentation  speech. 


Seasonal  Coal  Rates  to  Be  Put  Into  Effect 

Committee  Reports  the  Frelinghuysen  Bill  with  a  Strong 
Argument  for  Its  Passage 


THE  SEN.4TE  COMMITTEE  ON  INTERSTATE  COMMERCE, 
having  conducted  extended  hearings,  has  reported  the 
Frelinghuysen  seasonal  coal-rate  bill  (S.  4278),  with 
the  recommendation  that  the  bill  be  passed  with  amend- 
ments. 

This  bill  incorporates  amendments  suggested  by  Chair- 
man Clark  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  It  has 
the  approval  of  the  members  of  that  commission.  The  bill 
S.  4087  proposed  that  rates  on  coal  should  be  15  per  cent  less 
than  the  tariff  rate  from  April  1  to  August  31  in  each  year, 
and  15  per  cent  above  the  tariff  rate  for  the  remainder  of 
the  year.  The  bill  introduced  at  the  request  of  the  Ameri- 
can Society  of  Mining  and  Metallurgical  Engineers,  S.  4278, 
adopted  the  principle  and  most  of  the  phraseology  of  the 
original  bill,  but  provided  definite  differentials,  expressed  in 
cents  instead  of  in  percentages,  above  and  below  the  tariff 
rates,  for  the  transportation  of  coal,  and  provided  a  gradu- 
ated series  of  increases  and  decreases. 

The  committee  believes  that  legislation  of  this  character 
requiring  lower  freight  rates  on  coal  during  the  spring  and 
summer  months  and  higher  freight  rates  during  the  fall  and 
winter  months  will  tend  to  encourage  consumers  to  develop 
storage  accommodations,  to  accept  deliveries  of  coal  in  ad- 
vance of  their  seasonal  needs,  and  thus  to  keep  the  mines 
operating  more  constantly  throughout  the  year.  The  report 
by  Senator  Frelinghuysen,  chairman  of  the  sub-committee 
that  considered  the  bill,  expresses  the  opinion  that  such 
legislation  will  bring  about  the  following  beneficial  results: 

"1.  It  will  stabilize  the  price  of  coal.  The  capacity  out- 
put of  all  the  coal  mines  in  the  United  States,  assuming 
fairly  constant  operation,  would  far  exceed  the  present  con- 
sumption. The  output  of  all  these  mines  working  as  at  pres- 
ent only  intermittently  during  the  spring  and  summer  months 
and  working  to  capacity  during  the  fall  and  winter  months 
is  barely  sufficient  to  supply  the  current  needs  and  the  greatly 
increased  cold-weather  demand  for  coal.  During  the  winter 
the  demand  so  nearly  equals  the  currently  available  supply 
that  scarcity  prices  prevail.  In  addition  to  this  the  actual 
cost  of  production  per  ton  is  unduly  enhanced  because  the 
operator  must  during  the  time  his  mine  is  closed  down  or 
working  intermittently  keep  together  his  organization  and 
expend  money  for  the  upkeep  and  maintenance  of  the  prop- 
erty, all  of  which  must  be  added  to  the  price  of  the  coal 
which  he  mines  and  sells  during  the  rush  season.     If  the 


demand  for  coal  were  reasonably  constant  throughout  the 
year,  many  of  these  costs  based  on  holding  plant,  capital,  and 
personnel  idle  for  a  large  portion  of  the  time  would  disap- 
pear, and  the  price  of  coal  would  more  nearly  represent  only 
current  costs  of  production  plus  a  reasonable  profit,  leaving 
no  opportunity  for  charging  scarcity  prices  during  the  months 
when  the  greatest  amount  of  coal  is  consumed. 

"2.  Such  legislation  will  obviate  very  largely  the  pressing 
necessity  for  more  coal  cars.  The  present  supply  of  coal  cars, 
while  totally  insufficient  to  handle  the  fall  and  winter  rush 
under  existing  conditions,  would  be  fairly  adequate  to  carry 
all  the  coal  desired  by  consumers  if  this  equipment  could  be 
kept  moving  with  greater  regularity  throughout  the  year,  as 
would  be  the  case  if  the  advantage  of  lower  summer  and 
spring  freiglit  rates  could  be  held  out  to  induce  consumers  to 
receive  coal  shipments  in  advance  of  their  winter  needs. 
Under  the  present  system,  thousands  of  coal  cars  ordinarily 
lie  idle  during  the  spring  and  summer,  while  the  whole  avail- 
able supply  of  coal  cars  is  entirely  insufficient  to  handle  the 
fall  and  winter  emergency. 

"3.  Such  legislation  would  remedy  the  present  inadequacy 
of  terminal  facilities.  The  large  amount  of  coal  which  must 
now  be  transported  within  a  comparatively  short  time  in  each 
year  tends  to  glut  already  overcrowded  terminals.  The  in- 
creasing inability  of  existing  terminal  facilities  to  handle 
extraordinary  seasonal  demands  without  entailing  serious 
delays  and  disproportionate  terminal  costs  is  one  of  the  most 
glaring  weaknesses  in  the  present  American  railroad  trans- 
portation system,  according  to  the  testimony  of  Chairman 
Clark  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 

"4.  Such  a  measure  would  promote  regularity  of  employ- 
ment in  mines,  and  would  thus  settle  most  of  the  outstanding 
grievances  of  the  miners.  Increased  compensation  for  min- 
ers, under  the  present  regime,  is  demanded  not  so  much  as  an 
actual  wage  for  work  performed,  but  rather  as  a  pension  for 
periods  of  enforced  idllencss  due  to  the  seasonal  demand  for 
coal." 

The  sulxrommittee  finds  most  of  the  objections  untenable: 

"1.  No  confusion,  either  for  carriers  or  shipments,  will 
result  from  changing  the  rate  on  coal  monthly  by  specified 
amounts.  The  proposed  legislation  prescribes  that  the  car- 
riers shall  file  their  tariff  rates  on  coal  in  the  same  manner 
as  at  present,  and  instead  of  requiring  them  to  alter  these 
tariffs  monthly,  provides  a  series  of  automatic  statutory  djf- 
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iVrciilKil^  l)ili)\\  till'  t.irilT  rate  for  one  luirtiou  ul  llic  year,  and 
above  the  tariff  rate  for  tlie  remainder  of  tlie  year,  with  dis- 
cretion in  the  Inter.^^tate  Coninieree  Commission  to  diange  the 
amount  of  tlie  differential  where  it  finds  it  necessary. 

"2.  I'lic  revenues  oi  the  carriers  would  not  he  affected.  A 
larye  amount  of  coal  would  still  have  to  Ik"  mined  and 
shipiH'd  in  fall  and  winter  to  consumers  who  lacked  the  capi- 
tal, credit,  foresight,  or  storage  accommodations  to  enable 
them  to  secure  their  supjily  during  the  wanner  months.  If 
the  differentials  in  favor  of  the  spring  and  summer  months 
should  prove  an  unnecessarily  large  inducement,  so  that  too 
great  a  pro]K)rtion  of  coal  were  shipix-d  during  this  period, 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  is  authorized  to  change 
the  differentials  so  as  to  balance  the  summer  and  winter  ship- 
ments properly. 

"o.  The  transportation  of  more  coal  in  the  spring  and 
summer  will  not  embarrass  the  railroads  in  handling  other 
seasonal  movements,  e.  g.,  crops.  In  some  localities  cars 
carrying  grain  arc  loaded  only  in  one  direction,  returning 
empty  to  the  point  of  origin  because  of  lack  of  shipments 
moving  in  fliat  direction.  If  coal  could  be  encouraged  to 
move  at  the  same  time,  this  wasteful  practice  of  hauling 
empty  cars  might  be  at  least  partially  eliminated.  Operat- 
ing conditions  during  the  clear  w-eather  of  the  spring  and 
summer  months  are  much  more  favorable,  so  that  railroads 
can  better  withstand  heavy  demands  for  transportation  at 
that  period  of  year  than  during  the  fall  and  winter  months 
when  coal  has  heretofore  moved  in  greatest  volume.  The 
cost  to  the  railroads  of  transporting  coal  is  also  much  less  in 
warm  weather,  when  locomotives  can  haul  heavier  trains, 
when  they  consume  less  fuel,  and  when  fewer  employees  can 
handle  more  traffic. 

"4.  The  acquisition  of  more  coal  cars  does  not  afford  a 
practicable  and  complete  remedy  for  existing  difficulties. 
Under  the  transportation  act,  recently  approved,  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  is  given  the  power  to  require 
carriers  to  provide  themselves  with  sufficient  cars.  But  most 
of  the  railroads  have  neither  the  money  nor  the  credit  with 
which  to  buy  a  supply  of  coal  cars  adequate  for  current  needs 
under  the  present  system  of  large  seasonal  shipments,  so  it 
would  be  useless  for  the  commission  to  order  them  to  pur- 
chase this  equipment.  On  the  other  hand,  most  of  the  rail- 
roads which  have  enough  money  or  credit  to  finance  such 
purchases  already  possess  an  adequate  number  of  coal  cars 
to  care  for  the  needs  of  their  own  patrons,  and  they  could 
not  reasonably  be  required  by  the  commission  to  purchase 
additional  cars  to  take  care  of  the  traffic  of  other  lines." 

The  report  also  continues  in  part  as  follows: 

"The  transportation  act  also  appropriates  $300,000,000  as 
a  revolving  fund,  a  part  of  which  may  be  used  for  loans  to 
the  railroads.  In  view  of  the  fact,  however,  that  this  money 
will  very  likely  be  used  only  in  small  part  for  new  equip- 
ment, and  that  of  the  portion  which  is  spent  for  equipment 
much  will  go  for  new  locomotives,  refrigerator  cars,  and  other 
types  of  urgently  needed  rolling  stock,  it  is  not  probable  that 
any  considerable  number  of  coal  cars  will  be  purchased  out 
of  this  fund.  It  has  been  estimated  that  100,000  new  coal 
cars  will  be  necessary  to  handle  properly  the  usual  seasonal 
demand.  These  alone  would  cost  the  entire  amount  of  the 
appropriation  mentioned  above.  The  same  statute  also  pro- 
vides for  creating  a  general  railroad  contingent  fund,  made 
up  of  a  portion  of  the  excess  earnings  of  prosperous  railroads, 
out  of  which  loans  may  be  made  to  the  railroads,  and  out 
of  which  the  commission  may  purchase  equipment  and 
facilities  to  be  leased  to  the  railroads.  This  fund  will,  how-- 
ever,  be  wholly  an  expectancy  for  many  months  to  come,  and 
at  least  one  more  winter,  with  its  heavy  demand  on  the  pres- 
ent totally  inadequate  coal-car  supply,  would  elapse  before 
any  relief  could  be  had  from  this  quarter.  Even  if  funds 
were  immediately  available  with  which  to  purchase  coal  cars, 
and  only  coal  cars  were  to  be  built,  the  car  shops  in  the 


United  States  lould  not  turn  out  sufficient  cars  between  now 
and  next  fall  to  handle  jjroperly  the  (oal  shi|)ments  during 
the  winter  of  1420-21,  assuming  that  tlie  proposed  legisla- 
tion were  not  enacted  in  tiie  meantime.  Finally,  even  if  this 
money  were  obtainable,  and  cars  could  be  turned  out  in  suffi- 
cient C|uantity,  the  ac(|uisition  of  cars  which,  under  the  pres- 
ent system  of  uniform  freight  rates  on  coal,  would  stand 
idle  the  greater  part  of  the  year,  would  entail  enormous  de- 
preciation and  capital  charges,  all  of  which  would  have 
to  l)e  borne  by  the  coal  transported  during  the  rush  season. 

■'5.  It  may  be  urged  that  the  interstate  commerce  act  now 
contains  ample  provisions  to  permit  the  ccjmmission  or  the 
carrier  to  institute  lower  summer-freiglit  rates  for  coal.  The 
conclusive  answer  to  this  contention  is  that,  during  the  many 
years  that  the  same  j)rovisions  have  been  law,  this  practice 
has  never  been  introduced.  When  the  carriers  have  l)een 
asked  to  initiate  such  seasonal  rates  on  coal,  the  request  has 
usually  been  coupled  with  a  demand  that,  while  rates  might 
be  lowered  in  summer,  they  should  not  be  raised  in  the  win- 
ter, and  the  carriers,  facing  a  consec|uent  depletion  of  their 
revenues,  have  declined  to  co-operate  on  this  basis.  The 
shippers  and  consumers,  motivated  by  their  individual  needs, 
have  been  by  no  means  unanimous  as  to  the  amount  of  the 
difference  in  rates  or  the  seasons  in  which  lower  or  higher 
rates  .should  prevail.  In  the  very  nature  of  the  case,  it  is  a 
subject  for  legislation,  where  Congress,  representing  all  the 
people,  may  enact  rules  which  will  take  into  consideration 
the  interests  of  the  whole  population. 

"The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  while  it  might  feel 
justified  in  approving  schedules  initiated  by  the  carriers  in- 
stituting such  seasonal  rates,  could  not  make  such  differentials 
in  rates  permanent.  The  carriers,  pressed  by  coal  operators 
or  consumers,  might  at  any  time  file  new  schedules  abandon- 
ing or  modifying  these  seasonal  rates.  General  confusion 
would  result. 

"The  commission  does  not  believe  that  it  possesses  the 
power  to  require  the  establishment  of  such  seasonal  rates  on 
coal.  It  has  never  attempted  to  exercise  this  power,  and  its 
chairman  states  that  it  does  not  contemplate  doing  so  in  the 
future  in  the  absence  of  further  legislation.  Even  if  the 
carriers,  the  shippers,  and  the  commission  could  and  did 
institute  such  seasonal  rate  schedules,  their  action  in  this 
matter  would  be  the  subject  of  interminable  litigation.  It 
would  be  contended  that  no  power  had  tseen  delegated  to  the 
commission  to  approve  or  initiate  such  seasonal  rates,  and 
the  action  of  the  commission  in  this  cormection  would  most 
likely  be  enjoined  until  the  matter  had  been  decided  by  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court.  The  result  would  be  that  two 
or  three  winters  might  elapse  before  this  urgently  needed 
practice  could  be  put  into  effect.  Definite  legislation,  such 
as  that  proposed,  will  remedy  the  situation  at  once, 

"While  a  considerable  number  of  coal  operators  appeared 
at  the  hearings  and  testified  against  the  proposed  legisla- 
tion, the  opposition  of  the  operators  was  by  no  means  unani- 
mous. One  of  the  most  earnest  advcKates  of  this  legisla- 
tion is  Eugene  McAuliffe,  of  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  a  gentleman 
who  is  interested  in  various  coal  mines  and  public  utilities, 
and  who  has  had  many  years  of  experience  in  connection 
with  the  operation  of  railroads.  Most  of  the  operators  who 
opposed  the  legislation  founded  their  objections  on  local  con- 
siderations peculiar  to  their  own  properties  in  relation  to  the 
changes  in  rates  proposed  in  this  legislation.  For  example, 
certain  operators  whose  coal  is  of  such  inferior  quality  that 
it  will  not  store  satisfactorily  feared  the  introduction  of  rates 
which  will  encourage  the  storage  of  the  coal  produced  by 
their  competitors.  The  subcommittee  feels,  however,  that 
legislation  which  will  result  in  incalculable  benefit  for  the 
whole  public,  and  which  will  entail  but  slight  disadvantages 
for  the  great  majority  of  mine  operators,  should  not  be  denied 
approval  because  it  may  be  injurious  to  the  interests  of  iso- 
lated coal  operators. 
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"Some  of  the  criticism  aimed  at  the  proposed  legislation 
was  based  on  the  fact  that  it  affected  coal  moving  to  Lake 
Erie  points  for  trans-shipment  by  water  to  upper  lake  ports 
and  coal  moving  to  tidewater,  as  well  as  coal  moving  but  a 
short  distance.  This  bill  remedies  the  latter  objection  by 
specifically  excluding  from  its  operation  coal  moving  on  rates 
of  75  cents  or  less.  It  also  confers  on  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  the  broadest  discretion  to  alter  or  modify 
the  prescribed  differentials  where  their  enforcement  might 
result  in  unreasonable  hardship  to  individuals,  communities, 
or  carriers,  thus  permitting  the  commission  to  examine  care- 
fully and  to  remedy  peculiar  local  situations  which  may  be 
called  to  its  attention. 

"The  committee  realizes,  of  course,  that  the  feasibility  and 
effectiveness  of  the  proposed  legislation  depends  very  largely 
upon  the  practicability  of  storing  coal  in  large  and  small 
quantities.  It  therefore  solicited  and  received  a  large 
amount  of  testimony  from  such  experts  as  George  Otis  Smith, 
director  of  the  Geological  Survey,  various  coal  operators,  and 
from  coal  dealers  on  this  point.  As  a  result  of  this  testimony 
and  from  information  secured  through  correspondence,  the 
committee  entertains  no  doubt  whatever  but  what  practically 
every  kind  of  coal  mined  in  the  United  States  can  be  stored 
safely,  conveniently  and  cheaply.  The  tonnage  of  coal  pro- 
duced which  cannot  be  stored  satisfactorily  is  almost  negli- 
gible. The  committee  is  of  the  opinion  that  most  of  the 
testimony  advanced  to  cast  a  doubt  on  the  feasibility  of 
storing  coal  is  based  almost  uniformly  on  a  disinclination  to 
change  the  present  hand-to-mouth  policy.  It  feels  that  this 
ultra  conservative  attitude,  in  the  face  of  constantly  recurring 
Coal  famines,  bringing  unemployment  and  possible  starvation 
in  their  wake,  is  entirely  unwarranted." 

The  bill  provides  that  after  30  days  following  its  enact- 
ment, no  railroad  subject  to  the  act  shall  demand,  collect, 
receive,  or  enforce,  for  the  carriage  of  coal,  any  individual, 
proportional,  or  joint  rate  which  is  greater  or  less  than  5  cents 
per  ton  more  than  the  schedule  base  rate  then  in  effect  for 
shipments  made  during  August;  15  cents  per  ton  more  than 
such  rate  for  September;  25  cents  per  ton  more  than  such 
rate  for  October,  November  and  December,  or  10  cents  per 
ton  more  than  such  rate  for  January,  or  which  is  greater  or 
less  than  10  cents  per  ton  less  than  the  schedule  base  rate 
then  in  effect  for  February;  25  cents  per  ton  less  than  such 
rate  for  March,  April  and  May;  15  cents  per  ton  less  than 


prescribe  what  will  be  the  just  and  reasonable  rate  to  be 
thereafter  observed.  Whenever  the  commission  is  of  the 
opinion  that  any  of  the  increases  or  deductions  in  rates  as 
prescribed  by  the  law,  or  by  order  of  the  commission,  cause 
or  will  cause  shipments  of  coal  to  be  made  in  such  dispro- 
portionately large  or  small  quantities  during  the  months  in 
question  as  to  prevent  tlie  carriers  affected  from  handling 
tiieir  traffic  properly,  from  using  their  equipment  and  facili- 
ties most  uniformly  and  efficiently,  or  from  receiving  just 
and  reasonable  revenue  from  such  coal  traffic  as  a  whole,  the 
commission  is  authorized  and  empowered  to  prescribe  what 
increases  or  deductions  will  be  just  and  proper,  to  be  there- 
after observed.  Nothing  contained  in  this  paragraph  is  to 
be  construed  to  authorize  or  require  any  carrier  to  receive 
any  rate  less  than  its  schedule  base  rate  for  coal  which  has 
already  been  carried  by  it,  or  by  any  other  carrier,  under  a 
rate  as  reduced  under  tlie  provisions  of  this  paragraph  or  by 
order  of  the  commission,  unless  a  carriage  by  water  has 
immediately  preceded  such  subsequent  carriage  by  rail,  or 
any  charge  which  is  greater  or  less  than  that  shown  in  its 
schedules  for  switching  and  other  incidental  services  per- 
formed in  connection  with  the  carriage  of  coal,  or  any  rate 
which  is  greater  or  less  than  its  schedule  base  rate  for  the 
carriage  of  coal,  when  such  schedule  base  rate  is  75  cents  or 
less  per  ton  for  the  carriage  in  question.  For  the  purposes 
of  this  act  the  schedule  rate  for  the  carriage  of  coal,  except 
as  otherwise  provided  herein,  shall  be  construed  to  mean  the 
schedule  rate  therefor  as  increased  or  reduced  under  the 
provisions  of  this  paragraph  or  by  order  of  the  commission. 


Framing  Timber  Bridge 

Trusses  Before  Treatment 

THE  Central  Railroad  of  New  Jersey  recently  com- 
pleted the  installation  of  a  transfer  bridge  for  a  ferry 
slip  at  its  Bronx  terminal,  consisting  of  a  three-truss 
span  composed  of  Howe  trusses  which  were  framed  in  their 
entirety,  then  dismantled,  creosoted  and  reassembled  before 
moving  to  their  final  location.  The  new  structure  replaced 
an  old  one  which  had  been  in  continuous  service  for  13  years. 
The  erection  of  the  bridge  differed  from  the  customary 
methods  employed  in  that  all  the  material  entering  into  its 


The  Span  after  Creosoting  Ready  for  Erection 


such  rate  for  June,  or  5  cents  per  ton  less  than  such  rate  for 
July. 

Whenever  the  commission  is  of  the  opinion  that  any  such 
rate  as  so  reduced  or  increased,  is  or  will  be  unjust  or  unrea- 
sonable or  unjustly  discriminatory  or  unduly  preferential  or 
prejudicial,  the  commission  is  authorized  to  determine  and 


construction  was  shipped  direct  to  the  creosoting  plant  at 
Port  Reading,  N.  J.,  where  it  was  assembled  into  the  span. 
The  members  composing  the  bridge  were  run  through  the 
mill  at  the  plant,  where,  in  the  majority  of  instances,  they 
were  sized  by  machinery  and,  where  "gaining"  was  found 
necessary,  the  work  was  done  on  a  tie-gaining  machine.    This 
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practically  eliminatod  hand  labor  and  jjroduccd  a  uniform 
quality  of  work  with  a  minimum  possibility  of  error.  As  soon 
as  this  work  was  finished  the  different  members  were  taken 
to  an  open  area  in  the  rear  of  the  mill  upon  which  a  runway 
had  I)een  constructed  previou.sly  to  facilitate  the  erection.  In 
assembling  the  bridge  the  heavier  members  were  handled  by 
locomotive  cranes  ojUTating  on  tracks  laid  on  each  side  of 
the  runway. 

After  the  entire  structure  had  been  completely  assembled 
and  all  connections  made,  the  operation  was  reversed  and  the 
span  was  dismantled  jnece  by  piece.  Each  member  was 
marked  carefully  for  identification  and  then  loaded  on  tram 
cars  for  conveying  to  the  creosoting  cylinders,  where  it  re- 
ceived the  full  cell  treatment,  having  been  thoroughly  air- 
seasoned  for  one  year  previous  to  framing.  About  8.5  lb.  of 
creosote  oil  was  alisorbcd  per  cu.  ft.  of  timber. 

The  work  of  reassembling  was  carried  on  without  any  seri- 
ous difficulties.  For  purposes  of  moving  to  the  site,  the  bridge 
itself  was  erected  on  an  old  carfloat  about  2,>5  ft.  long  and  36 
ft.  wide,  drawing  about  4t.  6  in.  of  water  when  light,  the  float 
having  been  moored  in  a  slip  between  two  piers  upon  which 
the  tram  cars  carrying  the  creosoted  timbers  were  run.  The 
actual  work  of  reassembling  was  similar  to  that  in  the  orig- 
inal construction,  the  main  difference  being  that  to  facilitate 
erection  the  entire  structure  was  placed,  in  this  case,  on  six 
car  trucks  of  50  tons  capacity,  each  free  to  run  on  rails  laid 
on  the  deck  of  the  car  float. 

By  framing  the  timber  previous  to  treatment  in  this  man- 
ner, it  was  not  necessary  to  cut  into  the  treated  wood,  less  oil 
was  required  and  it  also  cost  less  to  erect,  the  plant  being 
adjacent  to  the  mill. 


Electric  Rivet  Heaters 

THREE  ELECTRIC  Ki\F.T  HEATERS  have  appeared  on  the 
market  during  the  past  }ear,  and  the  results  they  have 
shown  apparently  indicate  they  have  come  to  stay.   One 
of  these   was   described   in   the   June   25,    1919,   and 
another  in  the  November  21,  1919,  issue  of  the  Railway  Age. 


I'lectrically,  the  Humil  rivet  heater  consists  of  a  specially 
designed  transformer  with  a  single  primar)-  winding  and  one 
or  more  secondary  windings  connected  in  multiple.  The 
secondary  terminals  con.sist  of  heavy  ropi)er  blocks  between 
which  the  rivets  are  to  l)e  heated  are  j)laced.  A  control  switch 
in  the  primary  makes  it  po.ssible  to  adjust  the  current  or  the 
heat  (]uickly  to  any  desired  value  within  the  limits  of  the 
machine. 

The  operation  of  heating  rivets  is  very  simple.  The  copper 
l)locks  which  form  the  secondary  terminals  are  forced  apart 
by  a  handle  or  a  foot  treadle,  a  rivet  is  placed  endwise 
Ijetween  the  blocks,  and  on  releasing  the  handle  or  treadle 
the  blocks  are  made  to  grip  the  rivet  either  by  their  weight 
or  by  springs,  depending  on  the  type  of  machine.  A  stop 
l)revents  the  lilocks  from  coming  in  actual  contact  with  each 
other  when  there  is  no  rivet  between  them.  A  little  bump 
or  a  slight  twist  of  the  rivet  insures  contact  and  the  rivet 
starts  heating  immediately.  Owing  to  its  smaller  cross-sec- 
tion, the  end  of  the  rivet  to  be  upset  becomes  hotter  than  the 
head  of  the  rivet.  This,  of  course,  is  a  desirable  feature.  As 
the  rivet  is  not  heated  in  a  blast  of  air,  a  rivet  may  be  heated 
and  cooled  several  times  without  injurious  oxidation. 

Rivets  can  be  heated  in  from  3  to  ISO  seconds,  depending 
upon  the  size  of  the  rivet,  the  type  of  machine  used  and  the 
number  of  rivets  heated  at  once. 

A  machine  designed  for  heating  four  rivets  at  once  can  be 
used  to  heat  three  rivets  of  larger  sizes. 

The  machines  are  of  rugged  construction  and  the  second- 
aries can  be  short-circuited  indefinitely  without  injury  to  the 
transformers.  They  can  be  used  in  places  where  it  is  impos- 
sible to  use  oil  furnaces,  as  they  are  compact  and  do  not  give 
off  ol)jectionable  gases.  The  machines  are  built  to  operate 
on  alternating  current  supply  voltages  from  110  to  550,  but 
there  is  no  danger  to  the  operator,  as  the  voltage  across  the 
secondary  terminals  is  always  less  than  five  volts.  From  five 
to  seven  pounds  of  rivets  can  be  heated  with  a  power  con- 
sumption of  one  kilowatt  hour. 


A  Four-Head,  Type  B-4  Humil  Electric  Rivet  Heater 

The  one  which  has  not  been  mentioned  before  is  manufactured 
by  the  Humil  Corporation,  101  Park  avenue.  New  York. 


Quick  Opening  Door  for 

Locomotive  Spark  Arrester 

A  FRONT  END  netting  door  which  may  quickly  be  re- 
moved and  replaced  and  which  has  sufficient  area 
of  opening  to  facilitate  thorough  and  rapid  inspec- 
tion of  the  spark  arrester  and  draft  appliances,  is  shown  in 
the  illustration.  This  device  was  developed  and  patented  by 
John  Herron,  general  foreman,  Duluth,  South  Shore  & 
Atlantic,  Marquette,  Mich.,  and  the  patsnts  are  controlled 
by  Mr.  Herron  and  John  A.  Higgins,  Manistee,  Mich.  The 
features  of  this  device  which  are  of  especial  interest  are  the 
size  of  the  door  opening,  the  fact  that  it  is  locked  in  place 
by  the  use  of  one  cotter  key  and  the  simplicity  and  ngidity 
of  the  door  and  door  frame. 

By  referring  to  the  drawing  it  will  be  seen  that  the  entire 
device  is  built  up  of  angle  sections,  the  door  itself  being  of 
yi-in.  by  ^-in.  section,  while  the  door  frame  is  of  1^-in. 
by  1%-in.  section.  Both  are  built  up  by  cutting  90-deg. 
V-notches  in  the  horizontal  flanges  of  the  angles  at  points 
corresponding  to  the  corners,  then  forming  the  frames  by 
bending  the  vertical  flanges  at  these  points  and  completing 
the  structure  by  welding.  The  door  and  frame  angles  are 
then  fitted  with  countersunk  bolts  and  the  netting  secured 
in  place  by  the  application  of  washers  and  nuts.  The  rela- 
tive sizes  of  the  door  and  frame  are  such  that  the  door  fits 
inside  of  the  frame  with  an  easy  working  fit.  The  door  is 
held  in  place  by  retaining  angles  riveted  to  the  top  and 
bottom  of  the  door  frame,  the  vertical  flanges  of  which  extend 
up  or  down,  as  the  case  may  be,  in  front  of  the  door  when 
it  is  placed  in  the  frame.    The  frame  is  made  enough  longer 
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than  the  door  to  permit  the  latter  to  be  raised  so  that  it  clears 
the  bottom  retaining  angles. 

Aside  from  the  retaining  angles,  which  prevent  the  door 


Application  of  the  Door  to  a  Master  Mechanic's  Front  End 

from  being  removed  without  raising  it  in  the  frame,  it  is 
also  secured  by  a  simple  fastener,  which  is  locked  by  the  use 
of  a  single  cotter  key  in  a  ^-s-in.  hole.     This  fastener,  which 


is  latched  under  the  door  frame  it  lies  under  the  fixed  piece, 
to  which  it  is  immovably  secured  by  the  use  of  a  cotter  key. 
To  unlock  the  door  the  key  is  removed  and  the  movable  piece 
turned  parallel  to  the  face  of  the  netting,  when  the  door 
may  be  raised  and  removed  from  the  frame. 

This  door  has  been    in    use   on    a   large  number  of  the 
locomotives  of  the  Duluth,  South  Shore  &  Atlantic  since  1917, 


The  Door  Applied  to  a  Mudge-Slater  Spark  Arrester 

is  shown  in  detail  in  th.e  drawing,  consists  of  two  parts,  one 
of  which  is  riveted  to  the  bottom  of  the  door.  A  movable 
piece  is  pivoted  to  the  iixed  piece  in  such  a  way  that  when  it 


Trap  Door  Fasfener.  Wrof  Iron. 
One  Thus. 


SecHon  Through 
Door  and  Frarrie . 


Details  of  Herron  Spark  Arrester 

and  is  also  being  applied  to  a  number  of  locomotives  on  other 
railroads.  In  many  localities  where  there  is  serious  danger 
of  fires  from  locomotive  sparks  during  the  dry  season,  inspec- 
tion of  the  spark  arrester  and  draft  appliances  is  required  as 
frequently  as  once  every  24  hours.  Under  such  conditions 
the  convenience  of  a  quick  opening  netting  door  of  large  area 
is  apparent. 


Gas  Eliminating  System 

for  Refrigerator  Cars 

A  SYSTEM  for  facilitating  proper  refrigeration  of  meat, 
vegetables  or  other  substances  subject  to  decomposi- 
tion under  ordinary  atmospheric  conditions,  which  is 
applicable  alike  to  large  or  small  ice  boxes  as  well  as  to 
refrigerator  cars,  has  been  developed  and  is  now  controlled 
by  the  Acme  Refrigerator  Corporation,  Chicago.  This  sys- 
tem, known  as  the  Clinton  Refrigerating  and  Eliminating 
System,  is  not  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  term  a  refrigerat- 
ing system.  Its  function  is  to  remove  from  the  atmosphere 
of  the  refrigerator  the  gases  produced  by  bacterial  action  in 
the  breaking  down  of  the  tissues  of  the  product  under  re- 
frigeration, and  it  is  designed  for  use  with  any  cooling 
system. 

In  all  living  animals  there  are  myriads  of  active  bacteria 
both  toxic  and  anti-toxic.  As  soon  as  life  is  extinct,  how- 
ever, all  anti-toxic  activity  ceases  while  that  of  the  toxic 
bacteria  continues.  Immediate  chilling  to  a  temperature  be- 
low 40  deg.  F.  causes  the  activity  of  all  acid  producing 
bacteria  to  be  suspended,  with  the  result  that  the  meat  be- 
( omes  coated  with  a  firm  serum  film  which  will  protect  the 
product  against  the  action  of  air-born  bacteria,  provided  the 
atmosphere  surrounding  the  product  is  kept  free  from 
excessive  moisture. 

The  action  of  bacteria  on  the  product  produces  both  heat 
and  gas,  the  heat  being  removed  by  the  circulation  of  the 
air  over  the  cooling  medium.  The  so-called  tissue  gas  and 
other  gaseous  by-products  resulting  from  bacterial  activity, 
however,  readily  absorb  moisture  which  is  deposited  against 
the  cool  surfaces  of  the  product  and  the  sides  of  the  car.    As 
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a  result  of  sucli  coiulonsatioii  llie  car  sweats  and  becomes 
moldy,  ami  tlie  luoisturo  depasitcd  on  the  surface  of  the 
protluit  dissolves  the  scrum  film  ami  increases  the  moisture 
content  ahovo  the  point  at  which  the  activity  of  all  harmful 
bacteria  is  suspended.  In  the  case  of  meats,  the  result  is  a 
slimy  surface  and  an  increased  bacterial  activity  which 
breaks  down  and  liquet'ies  the  solid  protein  material  with 
the  production  of  the  acids  CH.,S11  and  HnS,  both  of  which 
have  disagreeable  odors.  Essentially  the  action  is  the  same 
in  the  case  of  vegetable  products. 

The  design  of  the  Clinton  Eliminating  System  is  based 
on  the  principle  that  it  is  necessary  to  remove  from  the  car 
tlie  bacterial  produced  gases  without  lesscMiing  the  efficiency 
of  the  refrigeration  and  circulation  of  tlic  atmosphere  within 
the  car.  The  removal  of  these  gases  with  tlieir  higii  moisture 
content  produces  a  dry,  clean  atmosphere,  the  condition  least 
favorable  for  bacterial  activity  and  hence  most  favoral^le  for 
the  preservation  of  perishable  products. 

The  gases  produced  by  bacterial  action,  due  to  their  dif- 


of  the  car  and  passing  out  through  the  outlet  vents.  As  these 
gases  arc  not  only  heavily  charged  with  moisture  but  carry 
a  considerable  amount  of  heat  resulting  from  bacterial  ac- 
tion, tile  easi;  witli  wliicli  the  prop('r  conditions  of  refrigera- 
tion may  be  maintained  is  considered  to  be  more  than  an 
offset  for  tlie  amount  of  heat  which  must  be  removed  from 
the  rei)lacement  air. 

As  an  inspection  of  the  drawing  will  show,  the  (Jlinton 
Eliminating  System  consists  essentially  of  but  two  parts,  the 
gas  collecting  duct  attached  to  the  ceiling  of  the  car  and  the 
ice  temj)ering  pans  which  are  attached  to  the  end  lining  of 
the  car  and  occupy  a  portion  of  the  siiace  lx.-tween  the  lining 
and  the  ice  tanks.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  system  may,  there- 
fore, readily  be  installed  in  e.xi.sting  refrigerator  cars  with 
only  minor  alterations  in  the  car  structure  to  accommodate 
the  inlet  and  outlet  vents. 

This  system  has  been  installed  in  a  number  of  cars  of  the 
Cudahy  Refrigerator  Line.  The  service  of  this  equipment 
during  the  last  hot  season  was  satisfactory  in  that  it  has 
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Details  of  the  Clinton  Eliminating  System  and  Method  of  Application 


ference  in  density  as  compared  with  the  air,  tend  to  stratify 
in  the  upper  part  of  the  car  close  to  the  ceiling  and  the 
eliminating  system  makes  use  of  this  difference  in  density 
as  the  propelling  force  to  remove  these  gases  and  replace 
them  with  air  from  outside  the  car.  The  gases  are  collected 
in  a  shallow  duct  13/16  in.  deep,  located  just  below  the 
ceiling  and  open  for  the  full  width  of  the  car  near  its  ends. 
The  duct  is  divided  into  two  parts  near  the  longitudinal 
centerline  of  the  car,  from  each  of  which  an  outlet  vent  is 
led  through  the  roof,  the  tops  of  the  vents  being  located 
under  the  running  board.  These  vents  have  an  inside  di- 
ameter of  1  V2  in.  and  their  continuity  is  broken  in  a  cham- 
ber located  between  the  ceiling  insulation  and  the  roof  of 
the  car. 

In  order  to  effect  the  elimination  of  the  gases  collecting 
in  this  duct,  provision  must  be  made  for  drawing  in  an 
equivalent  amount  of  fresh  air.  This  is  done  through  inlet 
vents  in  the  ends  of  the  car  opening  into  thin  air-tempering 
pans  which  are  placed  in  the  space  between  the  end  lining 
and  the  ice  tanks.  In  the  drawing  these  are  shown  to  be 
5  ft.  2  in.  long  by  2  ft.  wide,  and  are  only  ^  in.  deep.  The 
vents  through  the  ends  of  the  car  open  into  the  pans  near 
the  top  and  the  pre-cooled  air  is  admitted  to  the  car  through 
openings  just  above  the  bottom  on  the  sides  facing  the  ice 
tank.  The  air  is  thus  cool  and  dry  before  it  enters  circulation 
in  the  car.  The  amount  of  air  admitted  is  only  sufficient  to 
replace  the  weight  of  the  lighter  gases  collecting  in  the  top 


apparently  demonstrated  the  correctness  of  the  principle  of 
the  system  as  a  means  of  greatly  reducing  the  rate  of  de- 
composition of  perishable  products,  and  more  cars  are  to  be 

equipped. 


Plwtograph  from   Underzvood  &  Underwood,  N.    Y, 

Formosa   Railroad;   Tunnel   at  Kelung 
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A.  B.  Konsberg,  dealer  in  railway  equipment,  has  moved 
his  olTices  from  226  South  La  Salle  street,  Chicago,  to  40 
North  Dearborn  street. 

Fifty  thousand  dollars,  not  $500,000,  as  reported,  was  the 
amount  of  the  loss  by  the  fire  at  the  shops  of  the  Atlantic 
Coast  Line  at  Waycross,  Ga.,  on  the  night  of  April  8, 

The  Southern  Traffic  League,  composed  of  merchants' 
freight  bureaus  of  prominent  cities,  held  its  annual  meeting  at 
Jacksonville,  Fla.,  last  week,  and  action  was  taken  looking  to 
the  extension  of  the  league  into  a  number  of  smaller  cities. 
C.  S.  Hoskins,  of  Tampa,  Fla.,  was  chosen  president  of  the 
League. 

A  new  train  from  New  York  to  Cincinnati  is  announced  by 
the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  to  run  through  in  eighteen  hours; 
and  the  fast  train  to  St.  Louis,  leaving  New  York  5:04  p.  m., 
will  leave  instead  at  4.50,  and  will  have  no  connection  for 
Cincinnati.  The  fast  trains  between  New  York  and  Cleve- 
land, taken  ofif  two  years  ago,  are  to  be  restored. 

The  general  grievance  committee  of  the  Canadian  Brother- 
hood of  Railroad  Employees,  in  session  at  Winnipeg,  has 
undertaken  a  revision  of  wage  schedules  and  working  condi- 
tions for  3,500  employees  in  the  clerical,  freight  and  station 
departments  of  the  Canadian  National  Railways.  The  new 
schedule  will  be  presented  to  the  railway  officers  in  the  near 
future. 

W.  H.  Finley,  president  of  the  Chicago  &  North  Western, 
presented  a  paper  on  "Some  Railroad  Problems"  before  the 
Railway  Engineering  section  of  the  Western  Society  of  En- 
gineers, Chicago,  on  Thursday  evening,  May  20.  In  this 
paper  Mr.  Finley  included  a  discussion  of  the  labor  turn- 
over, finances,  operation  and  the  provision  of  proper  equip- 
ment. 

Operation  of  the  New  York  Barge  Canal  would  be  removed 
from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  War  Department  by  a  joint 
resolution  adopted  by  the  Senate  on  May  10.  By  the  trans- 
portation act  waterway  facilities  operated  by  the  Railroad 
Administration  during  the  period  of  federal  control  of  the 
railroads  were  turned  over  to  the  War  Department  for 
operation. 

Decreased  business  in  the  last  month,  caused  by  conges- 
tion on  connecting  lines,  has  caused  the  Chicago,  Peoria  & 
St.  Louis  to  close  its  Jacksonville  (111.)  shops.  Embargoes 
have  made  it  impossible  to  obtain  empty  cars  in  sufficient 
number  to  take  care  of  local  freight  business  and  the  result- 
ant lack  of  funds  necessitated  a  curtailment  of  expenses. 
Resumption  of  shop  operations  is  expected  with  an  improve- 
ment in  conditions. 

An  increase  of  30  per  cent  in  freight  rates,  in  Eastern  ter- 
ritory— absolutely  necessary  to  the  continuation  of  efficient 
service — was  the  subject  of  an  address  by  Daniel  Willard, 
president  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio,  before  the  Cincinnati 
Chamber  of  Commerce  on  May  12;  and  following  the  address 
the  meeting  voted  unanimously  to  approve  the  proposal. 
The  resolution  which  was  adopted  will  be  sent  to  the  chair- 
man of  the  Interstate  Commerce   Commission. 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has  invited  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Railway  &  Utilities  Commissioners  to 
select  three  state  railroad  commissioners  to  sit  with  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  in  an  advisory  capacity  in 
the  1920  advanced  rate  case,  on  which  hearings  are  to  begin 
on  May  24.  The  transportation  act  authorizes  the  commis- 
sion to  "avail  itself  of  the  co-operation,  services,  records  and 
facilities"  of  such  state  authorities  in  the  enforcement  of  any 
provision  of  the  act. 


The  American  Railroad  Master  Tinners',  Coppersmiths' and 
Pipecutters'  Association  will  hold  its  annual  convention  at 
the  Hotel  Sherman,  Chicago,  from  June  1  to  4,  inclusive. 
.Among  the  subjects  which  will  be  discussed  are:  Headlights 
and  Their  Maintenance,  Locomotive  Jackets,  Manufactur- 
ing and  Locomotive  Tin  Shops,  Steam  Heat  and  Its  Up- 
keep; Acetylene  Welding  in  the  Tin  Shop,  Arc  Welding  in 
the  Tin  Shop;  Repairs  to  Steel  Coaches,  Methods  of  Babbitt- 
ing, Reclamation  of  Scrap  Sheet  Metal  and  Air  Brake  Piping. 

Engineering  Council  in  a  referendum  on  a  National  De- 
partment of  Public  Works  conducted  by  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  of  the  U.  S.  A.,  voted  as  follows  on  the  three 
questions  propounded:  Shall  a  department  of  public  works 
be  established  by  the  national  government?  In  favor.  Shall 
a  department  of  public  works  be  established  by  suitable  modi- 
fication of  the  existing  Department  of  the  Interior,  excluding 
therefrom  the  non-related  bureaus  and  offices  and  by  change 
of  name  from  the  Department  of  the  Interior  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Works?  In  favor.  Shall  a  department  of 
public  works  be  established  by  the  creation  of  an  entirely 
new  department?     Opposed. 

Frank  P.  Walsh  charges  that  the  Phoenix  Transit  Company, 
which  operates  the  floating  equipment  formerly  owned  by  the 
Erie  Railroad  in  New  York  Harbor,  has  been  violating  the 
Adamson  Eight-Hour  Law  by  working  its  employees  in 
12-hour  shifts.  Mr.  Walsh,  representing  marine  employees 
who  have  been  on  strike,  presented  these  charges  to  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  at  Washington  last  week.  He  says  that 
the  strike  was  caused  by  the  action  of  the  Erie  in  turning  its 
floating  equipment  over  to  a  separate  organization  as  a  sub- 
terfuge to  evade  the  law.  It  is  claimed  that  the  company  is 
nevertheless  responsible  for  this  service  as  a  common  carrier, 
within  the  meaning  of  the  law,  and  that  if  the  law  were  en- 
forced the  strike  would  be  settled. 

The  International  Railway  Fuel  Association  will  hold  its 
twelfth  annual  meeting  at  the  Hotel  Sherman,  Chicago,  on 
May  24  to  27,  inclusive.  Among  the  speakers  will  be  Roy 
V.  Wright,  managing  editor.  Railway  Age;  C.  M.  Darling, 
fuel  engineer.  United  States  Bureau  of  Mines,  who  will  speak 
on  "The  Possibility  of  Sub-Bituminous  and  Lignite  Coal"; 
Eugene  McAulifYe,  president.  Union  Colliery  Company,  who 
will  speak  on  "Economic  Aspects  of  the  Railroad  Oil  Situa- 
tion"; Walter  Bohnstengel,  assistant  engineer  tests,  Atchi- 
son, Topeka  &  Santa  Fe,  Topeka,  who  will  discuss  "Oil  Burn- 
ing Practice  on  Locomotives  with  Resultant  Fuel  Perma- 
nence on  the  A.  T.  &  S.  F.";  D.  C.  Buell,  director,  Railway 
Educational  Bureau,  Omaha,  Neb.,  who  will  talk  on  "Fuel 
Economy  Kinks";  and  George  Esherick,  Jr.,  who  will  dis- 
cuss "Carbocoal."  Reports  will  also  be  presented  on  loco- 
motive feed  water  heating,  fuel  accounting,  firing  practice, 
front  ends,  grates  and  ash  pans  and  fuel  stations. 


Payne  Appointed  Director  General 

President  Wilson  on  May  18  issued  two  proclamations  ap- 
pointing John  Barton  Payne,  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  as 
director  general  of  railroads,  to  have  charge  of  the  liquidation 
of  the  Railroad  Administration,  and  also  as  the  agent  desig- 
nated in  Section  206  of  the  Transportation  act,  to  be  sued 
for  the  government  on  account  of  transactions  growing  out 
of  federal  control,  to  succeed  Walker  D.  Hines.  Judge  Payne 
was  general  counsel  of  the  Railroad  Administration  during 
its  first  year,  resigning  to  become  chairman  of  the  Shipping 
Board,  which  he  left  to  accept  his  present  cabinet  office.  It 
had  been  expected  that  Max  Thelen,  director  of  the  Division 
of  Liquidation  Claims,  would  be  appointed  as  Mr.  Hines' 
successor,  but  the  plan  was  changed  for  some  reason. 
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The  Traffic  Club  of  Chicago,  at  a  business  meeting  held  on 
May  13,  drafted  a  petition  to  Congress  asking  that  legislation 
be  enacted  making  it  unlawful  for  two  or  more  employees  of 
any  common  carrier  engaged  in  interstate  commerce,  to  enter 
into  an  agreement  to  hinder  the  operation  of  any  transporta- 
tion facilities.  It  was  also  resolved  that  a  similar  petition  be 
made  to  the  legislatures  of  the  several  states,  urging  them 
to  enact  similar  legislation.  The  club  approved  the  Kellogg 
Bill,  in  the  United  States  Senate,  permitting  railroad  com- 
panies to  own  and  operate  steamship  lines  on  the  Great 
Lakes. 

A  daring  robbery  of  the  maH  coach  of  the  northbound 
New  Orleans  Limited  of  the  Illinois  Central  at  Kankakee, 
was  made  by  a  lone  bandit  early  on  the  morning  of  May  14. 
The  man  was  later  apprehended  in  Chicago  and  after  a  re- 
volver battle  in  which  he  succeeded  in  killing  one  policeman, 
he  himself  was  shot  to  death.  A  large  amount  of  the  stolen 
money,  all  in  gold  and  currency,  was  recovered.  The  robber, 
who  at  one  time  was  a  postal  employee,  boarded  the  train 
at  Oilman,  111.,  taking  a  seat  in  one  of  the  forward  Pullmans. 
As  the  train  left  Kankakee  he  proceeded  to  the  mail  coach. 
He  remained  in  the  mail  coach  until  the  train  stopped  at  the 
63rd  St.  station,  Chicago,  when  he  dropped  off.  One  of 
the  mail  clerks  notified  the  police  of  the  robbery,  but 
two  policemen  meeting  the  robber  on  the  street  had  already 
apprehended  him,  and  within  a  half  hour  he  was  cornered  and 
was  killed  in  a  struggle  with  police  officers.  An  investigation 
is  being  made  to  connect  this  man  with  other  recent  rob- 
beries of  this  character. 


Safety-First  on  the  Chicago  &  North  Western 

F.  Walters,  general  manager  of  the  Chicago  &  North  West- 
ern, has  reissued  the  circular,  promulgated  last  year,  remind- 
ing trainmen  and  enginemen  of  the  importance  of  special 
care  in  approaching  highway  crossings  where  automobiles 
are  liable  to  approach  without  observing  due  precau- 
tions. 

The  circular  prescribes  the  "nine-second"  whistle  signal  as 
indicated  by  the  lines  below: 


The  first  two  lines  indicate  a  space  of  two  seconds  each;  and 
the  other  lines,  and  the  spaces  between  lines,  indicate  one 
second  each. 

Pictures  are  shown  in  the  circular  to  emphasize  the  point 
that  people  in  automobiles,  moving  in  the  same  general 
direction  as  an  approaching  train,  will  sometimes  run  on  to 
a  crossing  without  raising  their  side  curtains;  and  to  illustrate 
how  a  party  in  a  large  car  will  continue  in  animated  con- 
versation, with  faces  turned  away  from  the  railroad.  Every 
engineman  is  exhorted  to  take  the  same  precautions  that  he 
would  if  he  knew  that  his  own  wife  or  children  occupied 
the  endangered  automobile. 

American  Association  of  Engineers 

At  the  annual  convention  of  the  American  Association  of 
Engineers,  held  in  St.  Louis  on  May  10  and  11,  the  following 
officers  were  elected  for  the  ensuing  year:  President,  L.  K. 
Sherman,  president  of  the  U.  S.  Housing  Corporation,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C;  vice-presidents,  H.  O.  Garman,  chief  engineer, 
Public  Service  Commission  of  Indiana,  Indianapolis,  Ind., 
and  A.  B.  McDaniel,  principal  engineer,  construction  di- 
vision, U.  S.  Army,  Washington,  D.  C. ;  directors,  Edmund  T. 
Perkins,  consulting  drainage  engineer,  Chicago;  Charles  A. 
Finley,  managing  engineer,  water  bureau,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.; 
W.  C.  Bolin,  assistant  engineer,  Baltimore  &  Ohio,  Chicago: 
B.  A.  Bertenshaw,  valuation  engineer,  Big  Four,  Cincinnati, 
O.;  Frederick  Bass,  professor,  University  of  Minnesota,  Min- 
neapolis, Minn.,  and  R.  W.  Barnes,  principal  assistant  en- 
gineer Southern  Pacific,  Portland,  Ore.  Retiring  president, 
F.  H.  Newell,  head  of  the  department  of  civil  engineering. 
University  of  Illinois,  becomes  a  member  of  the  board  of 
directors  automatically.  The  following  directors  also  hold 
over  another  year:  Raymond  Burnham,  consulting  engineer, 
Chicago;  E.  F.  Collins,  civil  engineer,  St.  Louis,  Mo.;  P.  E. 
Harroun,    consulting    engineer,    San    Francisco,    Cal. ;    A.    A. 


Matthews,  chief  engineer,  St.  Louis  Southwestern,  St.  Louis, 
Mo.,  and  F.  D.  Ricliards,  consulting  engineer,  Cleveland, 
Ohio. 


Results  of  the  A.  S.  C.  E.  Questionnaires 

Of  the  nine  questions  submitted  to  the  members  of  the  Ameri- 
can Society  of  Civil  Engineers  only  two  questions,  A-3  and  B-7, 
received  a  negative  vote,  failing  by  a  vote  of  87  and  275,  respec- 
tively. Question  A-3  related  to  the  formation  of  a  large  organi- 
zation of  all  engineering  societies  to  handle  other  than  techincal 
matters,  the  other  related  to  a  second  increase  of  non-resident 
dues,  in  addition  to  the  increase  provided  for  in  question  B-6, 
should  the  activities  brought  about  by  the  movement  to  expand 
both  the  internal  and  external  work  of  the  society  call  for  addi- 
tional funds.  The  remainder  of  the  questions — those  dealing  with 
the  development  and  expansion  of  the  society,  co-operation  with 
other  societies,  the  election  of  directors,  the  abolishment  of  a 
nominating  committee,  the  allotting  of  dues  to  local  sections  and 
the  increase  of  non-resident  dues  to  provide  for  greater  activities 
received  a  favorable  vote. 

Mechanical  Engineers'  Meeting 

The  Spring  meeting  of  the  .'\merican  Society  of  Mechanical 
Engineers  will  be  held  at  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  on  May  24,  25,  26 
and  27.  Special  trains  (or  cars)  are  to  be  run  so  that  mem- 
bers from  the  east  and  north  can  visit  Keokuk,  Iowa,  on 
Sunday,  the  23d,  and  Tulsa,  Okla.,  after  the  meeting. 

Headquarters  willl  be  at  the  Hotel  Statler,  and  the  first 
general  meeting  for  discussion  will  be  on  Monday  afternoon, 
with  papers  on  valuation  methods,  by  D.  H.  Ray,  J.  R.  Bib- 
bins,  H.  C.  Anderson  and  Cecil  Elmes;  also  a  paper  contrib- 
uted by  Dr.  M.  E.  Cooley,  containing  data  collected  by  the 
late  F.  B.  H.  Paine. 

Railroad  men  will  be  interested  also  in  papers  to  be  read 
on  Tuesday;  by  William  S.  Mitchell  on  River  Barges  and 
Terminals;  by  E.  W.  Schadek  on  Mississippi  River  Trans- 
portation; and  by  C.  B.  Lord  on  Tight-Fitting  Threads  for 
Bolts  and  Nuts.  On  Wednesday  morning  there  will  be  a 
session  devoted  to  foundry  practice,  with  papers  by  Richard 
Moldenke,  Enrique  Touceda,  John  H.  Hall,  Zay  Jeffries  and 
Charles  Pack.  On  Thursday  morning  there  will  be  a  session 
devoted  to  power  and  combustion,  with  papers  by  Otis  L. 
Mclntyre  and  Thos.  C.  McBride. 

Between  the  sessions  visits  will  be  made  to  various  indus- 
tries in  and  around  St.  Louis. 


Frisco  Asks  Injunction  Against  Missouri  Tax  Law 

The  St.  Louis-San  Francisco  has  instituted  injunction  proceed- 
ings against  the  state  treasurer  and  the  attorney  general  of  Mis- 
souri to  enjoin  the  enforcement  of  the  1917  Missouri  Franchise 
Tax  Law.  A  hearing  was  held  on  April  29,  before  Judge  Van 
Valkenburgh  at  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  on  the  application  for  a  pre- 
liminary injunction.  However,  no  decision  was  reached.  The 
decisions  in  this  case  will  undoubtedly  have  a  far-reaching  effect 
on  the  taxation  of  corporations,  inasmuch  as  the  case  hinges  upon 
the  definition  of  the  term  "surplus"  upon  which  the  franchise 
tax  is  based. 

In  outlining  the  case,  E.  T.  Miller,  general  attorney  of  the 
Frisco,  said,  in  part: 

"The  Legislature  of  Missouri  in  1917  passed  a  Franchise  Tax 
Act  providing  for  the  assessment  of  a  franchise  tax  equal  to 
three-fortieths  of  one  per  cent  on  the  par  value  of  the  outstanding 
capital  stock  and  surplus  of  corporations  doing  business  in  Mis- 
souri. In  1918  the  State  Tax  Commission  followed  the  clear  lan- 
guage of  the  law  in  assessing  the  tax  and  considered  "surplus"  as 
the  excess  of  assets  over  liabilities.  When  the  new  Commission 
came  into  office  in  1919  it  found  a  formula  (agreed  to,  possibly  by 
the  old  commission)  under  which  "surplus"  was  to  be  considered 
as  excess  of  gross  assets  over  the  par  value  of  the  outstanding 
capital  stock.  In  other  words,  the  total  gross  value  of  all  assets 
less  the  par  value  of  the  outstanding  capital  stock  was  taxable  as 
"surplus"  under  the  act  without  considering  or  deducting  liabili- 
ties. The  Tax  Commission  in  1920  followed  this  formula  in  as- 
sessing the  taxes. 

"The  Marquette  Hotel  Investment  Company,  a  Missouri  cor- 
poration, employing  all  of  its  capital  stock  in  business  in  this  state, 
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was  granted  a  writ  of  certiorari  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  Mis- 
souri to  tlic  Slate  Tax  Commission,  and  on  hearing  in  the 
Supreme  Court  the  definifion  of  "surplus"  given  by  tlie  T.ix  Com- 
mission was  approved.  Motion  for  rehearing  was  tiled  by  the 
hotel  company  and  is  still  pending.  The  St.  Louis  Clearing  House, 
The  Missouri  State  Bankers'  .\ssociation,  the  St.  Louis  Chamber 
of  Commerce  and  organizations  at  Kansas  City,  have  tiled  briefs 
in  support  of  this  motion.  The  sole  question  involved  and  de- 
termined in  the  hotel  case  was  as  to  the  definition  of  the  term 
"surplus"  used  in  the  act.  The  facts  in  that  case  are  as  follows : 
The  hotel  company  reported  to  the  Tax  Commission  that  the  par 
value  of  its  outstanding  capital  stock  was  $350,0(X);  its  .issets  were 
$7t)8,77(>.'H) :  its  outstanding  ii\debtedness  to  creditors  was  $350,- 
000;  its  capital  slock  liability  was  $350,0(X) ;  and  its  surplus  was 
$8,770.90.  It  contended  that  the  par  value  of  its  outstanding  capi- 
tal stock  and  surplus  was  $358,770.90.  The  Tax  Commission 
found  that  the  par  value  of  its  outstanding  capital  stock  and 
surplus  was  $708,770.90. 

"The  St.  Louis-San  Francisco  instituted  proceedings  by  injunc- 
tion against  the  state  treasurer  and  the  attorney  general  in  the 
United  States  District  Court  for  the  Western  District  of  Missouri 
to  enjoin  the  collection  of  the  franchise  tax  assessed  against  it  for 
the  year  1919.  The  amount  of  the  tax  determined  by  the  Com- 
mission w-as  approximately  $92,000.  The  railway  company  con- 
tended that  on  a  proper  basis,  the  report  showing  that  it  had  no 
surplus,  the  tax  would  be  approximately  $16,000  computed  only 
on  the  par  value  of  its  outstanding  capital  stock  employed  in  Mis- 
souri. 

"In  the  latter  proceeding  the  act  is  attacked  as  violating  the 
Federal  Constitution,  particularly  the  Fourteenth  Amendment,  the 
Commerce  Clause  and  the  clause  relating  to  the  impairment  of 
contracts.  It  was  also  attacked  as  violating  various  provisions  of 
the  Missouri  Constitution,  particularly  those  relating  to  uniform- 
ity of  taxation,  those  prohibiting  the  legislature  from  exempting 
persons  other  than  those  specifically  enumerated,  and  those  pro- 
hibiting discrimination. 

"It  further  contended  that  if  the  act  was  constitutional,  yet 
it  w-as  improperly  administered  by  the  Tax  Commission  in  that  its 
definition  of  "Surplus"  was  erroneous,  and  because  the  plaintiflf 
was  discriminated  against  in  favor  of  other  corporations  in  the 
same  class.  Another  contention  is  that  under  Sections  11551  and 
11552  of  the  Missouri  Statutes,  1909,  provision  was  made  for  the 
taxation  of  all  franchises  of  railroad  corporations  other  than  the 
right  to  be  a  corporation,  and  that  the  plaintiff  had  paid  its  taxes, 
including  taxation  on  its  franchises  for  the  year  1919." 

Valuation  Conference  in  Chicago 

A  meeting  of  valuation  engineers  of  the  railways,  with 
representatives  of  the  Division  of  Valuation  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission,  was  held  at  Chicago  on  April  29 
and  30,  the  meetings  being  open  to  the  representatives  of  all 
railroads  and  about  225  being  in  attendance.  The  meeting 
was  called  for  the  exchange  of  views  as  to  the  character  and 
sufficiency  of  the  work  done  by  the  Bureau  of  Valuation,  in 
the  preparation  of  cost  of  reproduction  inventories,  in  esti- 
inating  the  value  of  lands,  in  preparation  of  investment  state- 
ments, and  for  an  e.xchange  of  views  generally  as  to  the 
progress  of  the  work  and  the  methods  employed.  It  was  clear 
from  the  statements  made  that  while  there  were  differences 
in  some  cases  upon  the  question  of  quantities,  as  a  rule  the 
work  had  been  well  done  in  the  ascertainment  thereof,  but 
that  vital  differences  generally  exist  in  the  determination  of 
the  cost  of  grading,  the  elimination  of  grade  crossings,  and 
track  laying  and  surfacing.  Exceptions  were  also  taken  to 
the  amounts  allowed  for  general  expenditures  and  interest 
during  construction.  The  greatest  difference  in  the  land 
values  was  found  in  the  cities  and  suburban  districts,  and  in 
connection  with  the  valuation  of  water  front  property. 

The  work  of  the  accountants  of  the  Bureau  of  Valuation  in 
the  preparation  of  their  statement  of  the  investment  of  each 
railroad  company,  seemed  to  have  been  principally  a  process 
of  elimination  of  items  that  would  not  be  included  under 
present  accounting  rules,  such  as  unamortized  discounts  on 
securities  issued  prior  to  1907,  without  including  amounts 
which  would  naturally  be  an  offset  thereto,  such  as  interest 
during  construction,  etc.  .\rrangements  were  made  for  early 
meetings  of  the  Engineering  and  Land  committees,  and  the 
Committee  on  Preparation  of  Financial  Histories  and  Ac- 
counts, to  give  consideration  to  the  matters  which  the  de- 
velopments of  the  meetings  indicated  should  have  further 
attention. 
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The  .\tlanta,  Birmingham  &  Atlantic  announces  the  establish- 
ment of  a  regular  sleeping  car  between  Birmingham,  Ala.,  and 
Brunswick,  Ga. 

The  Kansas  City  Southern  has  filed  an  intervening  com- 
plaint in  the  proceedings  brought  by  the  Pullman  Company 
before  the  Public  Service  Commission  of  Missouri,  to  secure 
an  increase  in  rates  for  Pullman  accommodations.  The 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has  authorized  an  increase 
from  $1.50  to  $2  in  the  Pullman  sleeping  car  rates  between 
Kansas  City,  Mo.,  and  Joplin.  This  rate  applies  on  the 
Kansas  City  .Southern  since  traffic  over  its  line  between  those 
points  constitutes  an  interstate  trip.  Movement  on  the 
Missouri  Pacific  between  Kansas  City  and  Joplin  is  intra- 
state and  since  the  Public  Service  Commission  of  Missouri 
has  not  yet  authorized  an  increase  in  the  sleeping  car  rates 
between  points  in  Missouri,  the  Pullman  Company  is  still 
charging  $1.50  to  passengers  on  the  Missouri  Pacific  between 
those  points  and  $2  on  the  Kansas  City  Southern.  The  com- 
plaint of  the  Kansas  City  Southern  sets  forth  these  facts  and 
alleges  that  it  is  being  discriminated  against.  It  asks  that 
the  intrastate  rate  should  be  increased  to  $2,  the  same  as  the 
interstate  rate. 

Coal  Production 

The  total  output  of  soft  coal  during  the  week  ended  May  8, 
including  lignite  and  coal  coked,  is  estimated  at  9,069,000  net 
tons,  according  to  the  weekly  bulletin  of  the  United  States 
Geological  Survey.  This  was  an  increase  over  the  preceding 
week  of  173,000  tons,  or  2  per  cent.  In  spite  of  the  increase, 
production  was  still  1,946,000  tons  short  of  that  of  the  last 
normal  week,  March  22-27,  and  amounted  to  only  86  per  cent 
of  the  average  during  the  first  quarter  of  the  year.  The 
cause  of  the  depression  was  the  persistence  of  the  railroad 
workers'  strike,  which  continued  greatly  to  hamper  the  move- 
ment of  freight  through  rail  gateways  and  junction  points 
from  Kansas  City  and  St.  Louis  to  Buffalo  and  New  York. 
Incomplete  reports  from  the  principal  carriers  show  little 
improvement  during  the  week  of  May  10-15. 

Production  during  the  first  110  working  days  of  the  last 
four  years  has  been  as  follows: 

1917 192,657,000       1919 149,979,000 

1918 195,398,000       1920 184,153,000 

The  year  1920  is  thus  34  million  tons  ahead  of  1919,  but 
is  8y2  million  behind  1917  and  11'4  million  behind  1918. 

"The  shadow  of  the  switchmen's  strike  was  the  outstand- 
ing feature  of  the  week  ended  May  1,"  says  the  bulletin. 
"The  car  shortage  which  the  strike  has  precipitated  is  the 
most  acute  in  recent  years  and  little  improvement  was  shown 
during  the  week  of  the  first.  The  lack  of  empties  at  the 
mines  far  outweighed  all  other  causes  of  lost  time.  No  mar- 
ket, for  example,  was  reported  from  only  three  mines  east 
of  the  Mississippi  and  all  in  Illinois.  Although  lack  of  de- 
mand was  reported  from  many  of  the  trans-Mississippi  fields, 
only  in  Te.xas,  Arkansas  and  Oklahoma  was  it  the  dominant 
factor  limiting  production.  The  average  for  the  country 
showed  a  market  value  loss  of  0.7  per  cent. 

"In  comparison  with  the  car  shortage,  all  the  other  causes 
of  loss  were  insignificant.  Complete  returns  are  expected 
to  show  that  over  the  country  as  a  whole  the  mines  were 
closed  down  for  that  reason  from  45  to  47  per  cent  of  full 
time;  that  is,  about  22  hours  out  of  the  48.  The  cause  of  the 
acute  shortage  was  the  j-ard  and  switchmen's  strike.  The 
strike  continued  to  hamper  to  varying  degrees  of  severity, 
movement  through  most  of  the  principal  gateways  and  junc- 
tion points  east  of  the  Mississippi  and  north  of  the  Ohio  and 
Potomac. 

"The  yards  at  Kansas  City,  St.  Louis,  Chicago,  Columbus, 
Cincinnati,  Cleveland.  Toledo,  Pittsburgh,  Buffalo  and  New 
York  were  partially  paralyzed." 
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I  Commission  and  Court  Ne\vs 
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Foreign  Railway  News      | 


Interstate  Commerce  Commission 

Certificate  of  Necessity  Not  Required 

The  Commission  has  issued  a  conference  ruling  that  para- 
graph 18  of  Section  1  of  the  interstate  commerce  act,  as 
amended  by  Section  402  of  the  transportation  act,  1920,  does 
not  include  ordinary  spur,  industrial,  team,  switching  or  side 
tracks  of  an  existing  line  of  railroad.  Such  a  track  is  not 
regarded  as  constituting  in  itself  an  extension  of  the  existing 
line,  or  a  new  line,  within  the  meaning  of  that  section,  and, 
where  not  forming  part  of  a  proposed  extension  or  new 
line,  in  respect  of  which  certificate  of  public  convenience  and 
necessity  must  be  obtained  from  the  commission  under  that 
section,  may  be  constructed,  changed  or  abandoned  by  the 
carrier  without  such  certificate. 


No    Special    Rate   for    Metal   Containers    Returned 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  in  its  decision  on 
case  No.  10,048,  Pneumatic  Scales  Corporation  vs.  the  rail- 
roads, has  reafifirmed  its  former  decision  in  the  same  case 
(51  I.  C.  C,  686),  refusing  to  grant  the  concessions  asked  for 
by  complainant.  Request  was  made  for  a  nallowance  of  weight 
on  goods  shipped  in  metal  boxes,  and  for  half  fourth-class 
rates  on  returned  containers,  knocked  down.  Complainant 
holds  patents  on  its  steel  container  and  the  railroads  con- 
tended that  the  tariflf  specifications  asked  for  would  permit 
the  use  of  only  the  patented  article;  but  complainant  denies 
this.  The  claims  that  the  container  would  reduce  losses  from 
breakage  and  thefts,  and  would  facilitate  economical  loading 
of  cars,  are  declared  by  the  commission  to  be  too  speculative 
to  warrant  a  decision  reducing  tiie  compensation  of  the 
carrier. 


State  Commissions 

The  members  of  the  New  Jersey  State  Board  of  Public 
Utility  Commissioners  have  sent  to  the  governor  of  the  state 
an  answer  to  charges  of  inefficiency  recently  filed  with  the 
governor  by  the  mayor  and  aldermen  of  Jersey  City.  It  is  a 
pamphlet  of  25  pages. 

The  Southern  Pacific,  the  Tidewater  Railroad  Company 
and  the  Cement  Tolenas,  are  made  defendants  in  an  action 
filed  with  the  Railroad  Commission  of  the  state  of  Cali- 
fornia by  the  Pacific  Portland  Cement  Company,  on  May  12. 
Complaint  is  made  of  the  rates  charged  for  transporting 
lime  rock.  These  rates  were  fixed  by  the  United  States 
government  during  federal  control  and  are  claimed  to  be  a 
violation  of  the  Public  Utilities  Act  of  California  in  that  they 
were  not  fixed  by  the  State  Railroad  Commission.  The 
cement  company  asks  for  a  readjustment  and  for  reparation. 


United  States  Supreme  Court 

The  United  States  Supreme  Court  on  May  17  reversed 
the  decision  of  the  district  court  for  the  southern  district  of 
New  York  in  the  bill  of  lading  case,  thereby  dismissing  the 
petition  of  railroads  and  steamship  companies  for  a  decree 
to  set  aside  the  order  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion prescribing  the  terms  and  forms  of  bills  of  lading;  but 
the  court  explained  that  this  action  was  taken  because  the 
Transportation  act  of  1920  gives  the  commission  such 
authority  over  bills  of  lading  as  to  render  the  case  in  ques- 
tion a  moot  case. 

A  Bill  to  permit  American  coastwise  vessels  to  use  the 
Panama  Canal  free  of  tolls  has  been  introduced  in  the  Senate 
by  Senator  Borah,  of  Idaho. 


A  press  despatch  from  Wellington  says  that  the  New 
Zealand  government  is  about  to  place  an  order  for  rolling 
stock  to  the  value  of  £1,750,000  ($8,750,000). 

In  answer  to  an  inquiry,  the  Minister  of  Transport  has  stated 
in  Parliament  that  the  approximate  number  of  railway  freight 
wagons  of  all  kinds  in  Great  Britain  is  1,354,000,  of  .which  no 
less  than  628,000  are  privately-owned. 

W.  Howard  Williams,  heretofore  assistant  general  manager 
of  the  London  &  North  Western,  has  been  appointed  general 
manager  of  the  Central  Argentine  railway.  Mr.  Williams  en- 
tered the  service  of  the  London  &  North  Western  in  1897.  He 
was  for  several  years  assistant  district  goods  manager  at  Wol- 
verhampton and  Liverpool.  In  19L3,  he  was  transferred  to  the 
general  manager's  department  at  London  to  take  charge  of 
the  work  connected  with  the  company's  conciliation  boards. 
In  1915  he  was  appointed  mineral  traffic  manager,  and  four 
years  later  became  assistant  general  manager.  During  the 
war  he  held  the  position  of  director  of  Inland  Transport  at 
the   Ministry  of  Munitions. 

The  general  strike,  in  France,  appears  to  have  failed,as  far  as 
the  railroads  are  concerned,  a  large  percentage  of  the  train  em- 
ployees having  returned  to  work  at  the  beginning  of  this  week;" 
although  the  situation  on  the  docks  at  important  ports,  as  well 
as  in  the  coal  mining  districts,  continues  uncertain. 

Four  French  railroads  announce  that  they  will  dismiss  the 
men  from  their  large  shops  and  will  have  car  and  locomotive 
repairs  done  by  contract.  This  is  the  gist  of  a  cable  despatch 
of  May  17.  The  four  roads  are  the  State,  the  Orleans,  the 
Paris,  Lyons  &  Mediterranean  and  the  Southern.  The  reason 
given  for  this  action  is  that  the  shops  were  hotbeds  of  radi- 
calism and  their  output  was  low.  Ten  thousand  men  will  be 
released.  Repairs  will  be  done  by  private  corporations  able  to 
discharge  unwilling  workers.  The  railroads  are  restricted  by 
law  in  dealing  with  their  employees. 

Sad    Plight    of    Austria's    Railways 

The  following  brief  article  sent  to  the  Railway  Age  by  an 
officer  of  the  Austrian  State  Railways  gives  rather  a  melan- 
choly picture  of  what  was  formerly  the  important  railway 
system  of  Austria. 

The    Austrian-Hungarian    monarchy    has    ceased    to    exist. 


Locomotives  Out  of  Commission  Which  the  Austrians  Can- 
not Repair  for  Lack  of  Materials 

Austria  was  a  state  with  20,000,000  inhabitants.  The  republic 
of  the  same  name  which  remains,  is  a  little  state  of  only  6,- 
000,000  inhabitants.  A  similar  fate  has  overcome  the  Aus- 
trian railways.  The  Austrian  railways  which  approximated 
13,000  miles  before   the   war  are  now   reduced   to   only  4,000 
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miles.  I'ormerly  10.8(X)  were  in  the  possession  oi  tlic  state 
of  Austria,  while  now  there  remain  only  2,600  miles,  one- 
fourth  of  the  former  system.  Formerly  the  Austrian  railways 
were  in  connection  with  the  railways  of  six  neighboring 
states:  Italy,  Switzerland,  Germany,  Hungary,  Russia  and  Ru- 
mania. Now  the  .Austrian  railways  aro  no  more  in  connection 
with  Russia  and  Rumania.  Instead  of  tliesc  fertile  countries 
they  arc  in  connection  with  the  railways  of  Czccho-Slo\  akia 
and  Jugoslavia,  only  parts  of  the  old  .Austrian  monarchy. 

The  effects  of  tlie  war  have  particularly  hit  Vienna  the 
capital  of  the  Austrian  empire,  a  city  with  nearly  2,000,000  in- 
habitants. As  this  town  was  situated  in  the  centre  of  the 
Austro-llungarian  monarchy,  railways  radiated  in  all  direc- 
tions oi  the  compass.  Now  there  is  only  one  line,  the  line 
from  Vienna  to  Switzerland,  which  has  its  former  extent 
(360  miles)  and  importance.  All  the  other  lines,  especially 
those  leading  to  the  north  are  remnants  of  less  than  a  hundred 
miles,  because  there  the  boundaries  of  the  new  states  begin. 

The  railways  of  Austria  are  now  in  a  bad  condition  in 
every  respect.  The  rolling-stock,  principally  tlie  locomotives 
and  the  freight  cars  are  worn  out  by  use  during  the  war. 
Their  number  is  diminished.  There  is  a  want  of  all  repair 
materials,  as  for  example  copper  and  glass.  But  the  lack  of 
coal  effects  the  greatest  damage.  In  Austria  there  are  very 
few  coal  pits.  She  depends  entirely  on  her  neighboring 
states,  especially  on  Czecho-Slovakia,  which  however,  has 
not  enough  coal  for  its  own  industry.  Therefore  Austria 
has  the  greatest  diiTiculty  in  maintaining  its  railway  traffic. 
From  time  to  time  all  passenger  traffic  must  be  stopped,  in 
order  to  carry  on  the  traffic  of  the  most  important  freight, 
such  as  food.  For  half  a  year  passenger  traffic  has  had  to 
be  stopped  on  each  Sunday  to  save  coal.  This  condition  of 
the  railways  combined  with  the  need  of  food  and  lack  of  coal 
for  industry  and  household  necessities  and  the  low  value  of 
the  Austrian  paper-crown,  practically  efifect  a  blockade  of  the 
country,  which  in  many  respects  is  harder  than  the  blockade 
during  the  war. 


Exports  of   Cars  in  March 

The  Department  of  Commerce  reports  eight  passenger  cars  and 
1,649  freight  cars  exported  from  the  United  States  in  the  month 
of  March,  the  whole  valued  at  $2,593,005.  The  detailed  figures, 
as  compiled  by  the  Division  of  Statistics,  are  as  follows : 

EXPORTS   OF   CARS   FROM   THE   UNITED   STATES   MARCH.    1920 


Countries 

France     

Italy  

Norway     

England    

British   Honduras   ... 

Canada    

Guatemala    

Honduras    

Nicaragua     

P.inama     

Mexico     

Newfoundland       a  n  d 

Labrador     

Barbados     

Jamaica     

Trinidad  and  Tobago 
Other     British     West 

Indies    

Cuba    

Virgin       Islands       of 

jf.    S 

French   West   Indies. 

Haiti     

Dominican    Republic. 

Argentina     

Bolivia     

Brazil    

Chile    

Colombia     

Ecuador    

British  Guiana 

Peru     

Venezuela     

China     

Japanese   China 

British  India   

Hongkong     

Japan     

Philippine  Islands... 
British  West  Africa. 
British    South   Africa 
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12,448 

3,386 

8,092 

1 
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31,901 

70 

15.466 

8,693 
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3,280 

1,700 

15,145 

71,840 
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Total    8       103,474   1,649   2.489,531       930 


31,566   1,185.127 


Locomotives 

TiiK  I'uji  MiNonu  (Japan)  has  ordered  two  4-6-0  type  loco- 
nidtivcs  from  the  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works. 

The  Kipawa  Company,  Mattawa,  Ont.,  has  ordered  one  four- 
wheel  switching  locomotive  from  the  American  Locomotive  Com- 
pany. This  locomotive  will  have  14  by  22  in.  cylinders  and  a 
total  wiiglit  in  working  order  of  79,000  lb. 

The  U.  S.  I^'erro  Alloys  Corporation,  New  York,  has  ordered 
one  four-wheel  switching  locomotive  from  the  American  Locomo- 
tive Company.  This  locomotive  will  have  14  by  22  in.  cylinders 
and  a  total  weight  in  working  order  of  79,(X)0  lb. 

The  Richmond,  Fredericksburg  &  Potomac  has  ordered  2 
Pacific  type  locomotives  from  the  American  Locomotive  Com- 
pany. These  locomotives  will  have  26  by  28  in.  cylinders,  and  a 
total  weight  in  working  order  of  287,000  lb.  This  w-as  incorrectly 
reported  in  our  issue  of  .\pril  23,  as  8  locomotives. 


Freight  Cars 

The  Humble  Oil  &  Refining  Company,  Houston,  Tex.,  is 
inquiring  for  300  tank  cars. 

The  L'^nited  Verde  Copper  Company,  New  York,  is  inquiring 
for  50  ore  cars  of  75  tons  capacity. 

The  Baltimore  &  Ohio  will  have  repairs  made  to  300  refrig- 
erator cars,  2,000  box  cars  and  1,000  composite  gondola  cars. 

The  Canadian  National  has  ordered  50  express  refrigerator 
cars  of  30  ton  capacity  from  the  National  Steel  Car  Corporation, 
Ltd. 

The  New  Jersey  Zinc  Company,  New  York,  has  ordered  10 
general  service  cars  of  50  tons'  capacity  from  the  Pressed  Steel 
Car  Company. 

The  International  Petroleum  Company,  26  Broadway,  New 
York,  is  inquiring  for  10  tank  cars  of  10,000  gal.  capacity,  for 
export  to  Peru. 

The  Franklin  Quality  Refining  Company,  Franklin,  Pa., 
has  ordered  ten  8.050-gal.  capacity  tank  cars  from  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Tank   Car  Company. 

The  Union  Gas  and  Electric  Company,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  has 
ordered  100  55-ton  self-clearing  hopper  cars  from  tlie  Pressed 
Steel  Car  Company,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

The  Chicago  &  North  Western,  reported  in  the  Railway  Age 
of  April  23  as  inquiring  for  500  50-ton  ore  cars,  has  ordered  this 
equipment  from  the  Pullman  Company. 

The  Agar  Manufacturing  Corporation,  30  Church  street, 
New  York,  has  ordered  seventeen  10,100-gal.  capacity  tank  cars 
from  the  Pennsylvania  Tank  Car  Company. 

The  Southern  Pacific  has  ordered  250  ballast  cars  from  the 
Mt.  Vernon  Car  &  Manufacturing  Company  and  500  automobile 
cars  from  the  Standard  Steel  Car  Company. 

Thomas  F.  Carey,  120  Liberty  street.  New  York,  is  in  the  mar- 
ket for  second-hand  equipment  as  follows :  250  box  cars  and  250 
flat  cars  of  30  tons  capacity;  also  for  2.50  box  cars  and  250  flat 
cars  of  40  tons  capacity. 


Passenger  Cars 

The  Canadian  Pacific  is  in  the  market  for  five  mail  cars. 

The  Atlantic  Coast  Line  has  ordered  25  passenger  cars  from 
the  Pullman  Company. 
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W.  G.  Cook,  manager  of  the  Chicago  office  of  the  Garlock 
Packing  Company,  Pahnyra,  N.  Y.,  has  been  transferred  and 
is  now  manager  of  its  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  office. 

F.  R.  Ryan,  sales  engineer  of  the  Roller-Smith  Company, 

Kew  York,  has  been  appointed  district  manager  of  its  Chi- 
cago office,  with  headquarters  at  739  Monadnock  block. 

The  Page  Steel  &  Wire  Company,  has  removed  its  offices 
irom  30  Church  street,  to  the  offices  of  the  American  Chain 
Company,  with  whom  it  has  been  consolidated,  Grand  Central 
Terminal,  New  York. 

The  R.  W.  Young  Manufacturing  Company,  electric  turn- 
table tractors,  electric  hoists  and  cranes,  announces  its  re- 
moval from  80  East  Jackson  boulevard,  to  the  Harris  Trust 
building,  111  West  Monroe  street,   Chicago. 

The  Yale  &  Towne  Manufacturing  Company  has  removed 
its  general  offices  from  New  York  to  Stamford,  Conn.  The 
company  maintains  an  office  in  New  York  City,  but  all 
communications  should   be   sent   to   Stamford. 

The  name  of  the  Madden  Company  has  been  changed  to 
Maintenance  Equipment  Company.  The  organization  and 
character  of  business  remains  the  same  as  before  and  the 
headquarters  will  continue  in  the  Railway  Exchange  Building, 
Chicago. 

The  Union  Railway  Equipment  Company,  Chicago,  has 
purchased  a  tract  of  land  at  Hammond,  Ind.,  and  is  now 
erecting  shops  for  the  manufacture  of  its  railroad  freight 
car  specialties.  When  completed  the  plant  will  total  an 
investment   of   approximately  $1,500,000. 

The  Rome  Iron  Mills,  Inc.,  New  York,  manufacturer  of 
solid  and  hollow  locomotive  staybolt  and  engine  bolt  iron, 
announces  the  appointment  of  A.  M.  Castle  &  Company  as 
its  western  representative.  Castle  &  Company  have  offices 
in  the  principal  western  cities,  with  warehouses  at  Chicago 
and  Seattle. 

K-G  Welding  &  Cutting  Company,  556  West  Thirty-fourth 
street.  New  York,  manufacturers  of  welding  and  cutting 
apparatus,  has  opened  a  sales  office  in  order  to  accommodate 
its  western  trade,  at  12  and  14  East  Harrison  street,  Chicago, 
where  a  complete  line  of  welding  and  cutting  apparatus  will 
be  carried.  William  McCarthy,  who  has  been  in  charge  of 
the  railroad  service  department,  has  been  appointed  western 
sales   manager. 

Paul  Kircher,  formerly  resident  manager  of  the  eastern 
territory  at  New-  York,  for  the  Massey  Concrete  Products 
Corporation,  Chicago,  has  been  made  resident  manager, 
with  headquarters  in  Chicago,  in  charge  of  sales  of  the  rein- 
forced concrete  poles  which  this  company  makes  by  the 
centrifugal  process.  Mr.  Kircher  will  continue  to  serve  as 
resident  manager  also  of  the  Canadian  Concrete  Products 
Corporation,  Ltd. 

DeWitt  V.  D.  Reiley,  vice-president  of  the  Davis-Bourn- 
ville  Company,  Jersey  City,  N.  J.,  has  been  elected  president, 
succeeding  Augustine  Davis,  who  resigned  last  November. 
Charles  B.  Wortham,  treasurer  of  the  company  since  its 
organization,  was  selected  vice-president  and  William  G. 
McCime  secretary  and  treasurer.  Tlie  directors  include  the 
above  officers  and  Augustine  Davis,  Charles  J.  Mayer,  Daniel 
E.  Evarts  and  H.  Rowntree. 

Frank  A.  DeWolff,  assistant  locomotive  superintendent  of 
the  Cuban  Central,  has  joined  the  forces  of  the  International 
Railway  Supply  Company,  30  Church  street.  New  York,  as 
its  traveling  representative.  Mr.  DeWolflf  has  been  engaged 
in  active  railroad  work  for  the  past  22  years,  having  begun 
-as    a    machinist's    apprentice    in    Mexico.      He    subsequently 


F.   R.  Roesch 


served  as  machinist,  power  house  engineer,  locomotive  fire- 
man, engineman  and  superintendent  of  shops.  From  July, 
1916,  to  January,  1919,  he  was  general  master  mechanic  on 
the  Cuban  Central  and  from  the  latter  date  was  assistant 
locomotive  superintendent  in  charge  of  the  locomotive  and 
car  departments  of  the   same  roads. 

Frank  P.  Roesch,  whose  appointment  as  western  manager 
of  the  Standard  Stoker  Company,  Inc.,  New  York,  was  an- 
nounced in  the  Railimy  .Isc  of  April  30,  will  have  charge  of 

the  Chicago  office  of 
the  company,  which 
was  recently  opened  at 
1549  McCormick  build- 
ing, for  the  purpose  of 
handling  the  newly  de- 
veloped Du  Pont  type 
locomotive  stoker.  Mr. 
Roesch  was  during  fed- 
eral control  connected 
with  the  United  States 
Railroad  Administra- 
tion as  regional  fuel 
supervisor  for  the 
northwestern  region, 
with  headquarters  at 
Chicago,  and  prior  to 
that  was  employed  as 
master  mechanic  on  the 
El  Paso  &  Southwest- 
ern, the  Southern,  and 
the  Chicago  &  Alton. 
Mr.  Roesch  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  American  Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers  and 
several  of  the  prominent  mechanical  department  associations. 

Obituary 

G.  E.  Lemmerich,  railroad  layout  engineer  for  the  Austin 
Compajiy,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  died  on  April  25,  of  heart  failure. 

Trade  Publications 

Tructr ACTOR.— The  Clark  Tructractor  Company,  Chicago,  has 
issued  a  pamphlet  showing  photographs  and  specifications  of  all 
models  of  the  Clark  Tructractor,  with  illustrations  showing  it  at 
work  in  various  industrial  plants. 

Tool  Steei..— A  brief  discussion  of  the  question  whether  chemi- 
cal analyses  are  of  greater  importance  in  the  quality  of  tool  steel 
than  its  careful  manufacture  in  all  processes,  is  printed  in  a  pam- 
phlet of  eight  pages  published  by  the  Vanadium-Alloys  Steel  Com- 
pany, Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Forms  for  Roads  .\nd  Streets. — The  Blaw-Knox  Company, 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  has  issued  a  bulletin  of  44  pages,  describing  and 
illustrating  metal  forms  used  in  paving  and  sidewalk  construc- 
tion. While  a  large  part  of  this  bulletin  is  devoted  to  concrete 
highways  some  of  the  forms  described  for  concrete  walks  and 
curbs  are  also  applicable  to  railway  platform  construction. 

Machine  Guard  Handbook.— A  handbook  dealing  with  the 
subject  of  machine  guards  has  been  compiled  for  the  Consolidated 
Expanded  Metal  Companies,  Braddock,  Fa.,  and  is  being  issued 
by  that  company.  It  is  designed  for  the  use  of  managers,  pur- 
chasing agents  and  guard  makers  and  contains  information  re- 
garding the  requirements  of  practical  guards  and  how  to  ob- 
tain suitable  guards  for  any  purpose. 

Hammers. — A  Captain  of  Industry  is  the  title  of  a  booklet  pub- 
lished by  the  David  Maydole  Hammer  Company,  Norwich,  N.  Y. 
It  contains  a  brief  story  of  the  life  of  David  Maydole,  the  in- 
ventor of  the  adz-eye  hammer,  written  by  James  Parton.  In  addi- 
tion it  includes  a  catalogue  of  the  principal  varieties  of  hammers 
made  by  the  company  and  an  amount  of  useful  information  for 
mechanics,  which  has  been  compiled  mostly  in  tabular  form, 
showing  the  weights  and  specific  gravity  of  materials  of  various 
kinds,  speeds  of  wheels  and  drills,  rules  for  calculating  measure- 
ments, etc. 


ANNUAL  REPORTS 
Chicago  and  North  Western  Railway  Company — Sixtieth  Annual  Report 


RICI'ORT     OF     THE     BOARD     OF     DIRIXTOKS. 
To  the  Stockholders  of  the  Chicago  and  North  IVestem  Railway  Comintny: 

The  Board  of  Directors  submits  herewith  its  report  of  the  affairs  of 
the  Chicago  and  Northwestern  Railway  Company  for  the  year  ending 
December  31,  1919. 

As  the  operation  of  vour  property  continued  throuchoiit  the  year  1919 
under  (lie  control  and  direction  of  the  United  States  Railroad  Administra- 
tion, the  transactions  recorded  in  this  report  are  those  of  the  corporation 
and  do  not  include  transactions  incident  to  the  physical  operation  of  the 
proi'erty. 

The  Income  Account  of  the  Chicago  and  Northwestern  Railway  Com- 
pany  for  the  years  ending  December  31,   1918  and   1919,  was  as  follows: 

Gross   Income:  1918  1919 

Compensation    for   Lease  of   Road $23,201,015.60  $23,201,015.60 

All  Other   Rent   Income 676,387.69  731.161.44 

Dividends   on    Stocks    Owned 1,026,130.00  1,020,460.00 

Income   from    Funded    Securities 350,601.14  368,825.98 

Income     from     Unfunded     Securities     and 

Accounts,   and   Other   Items 209,542.51  171.560.12 

Gross     Income $25,463,676.94     $25,493,023.14 

Deductions   from   Gross  Income: 

"Corporate   and    Operating   Expenses $149,577.04  $382,313.82 

Rent   for  Lease   of  Other  Roads 299,440.87  300,812.46 

W.nr    Tax    Accruals 925,000.00  927,756.86 

Miscellaneous   Tax    Accruals 194,980.02  178,954.08 

Interest   on    Funded    Debt 8.816.106.39  9.273,858.67 

Other    Deductions     707,341.62  446,744.77 

Total     Deductions $11,092,445.94     $11,510,440.66 

Net     Income $14,371,231.00     $13,982,582.48 

Dividends    on    Stock 11,952.275.00       11,952,275.00 

B.\L.\NCE    Income    $2,418,956.00       $2,030,307.48 

On  December  24.  1919,  the  President  issued  a  proclamation  relinquish- 
ing control  and  operation  of  the  railroads,  effective  at  12.01  a.  m.,  March 
1,  1920.  This  was  followed  by  the  passage  of  what  is  known  as  the 
"Transportation  Act.  1920,"  by  both  houses  of  Congress,  which  Act  be- 
came a  law  on   February   28,    1920,   upon  being  signed  by  the  President. 

This  law  confers  broad  powers  on  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
in  the  regulation  and  control  of  the  railroads.  Under  the  Act,  for  a 
period  of  six  months  beginning  March  1,  1920.  the  railroads  are  guaran- 
teed an  operating  income  equal  to  their  compensation  during  government 
control.  The  law.  however,  stipulates  that  any  carrier  to  avail  itself  of 
this  provision  must,  on  or  before  March  15,  1920,  file  with  the  Commis- 
sion a  written  statement  that  it  accepts  all  the  provisions  of  Section  209 
of  the  Act,  covering  such  guarantee.  Your  Board  of  Directors  by  appropri- 
ate resolution  accepted  this  guarantee  and  said  resolution  was  duly  filed 
with   the  Interstate   Commerce   Commission. 

The  Commission  is  also  directed  to  establish  rates  which  vill  be  adequate 
to  provide  the  carriers  as  a  whole,  either  in  the  entire  country  or  in  rate 
groups   or   territories   to   be   established   by   the   Commission,   with   an   aggre- 

fate  annual  net  railway  operating  income  equal,  as  nearly  as  may  be.  to  a 
air  return  upon  the  aggregate  value  of  the  railway  property  of  such 
carriers  held  for  and  used  in  the  service  of  transportation.  For  the  two 
years  beginning  March  1,  1920,  it  is  directed  to  take  as  such  fair  return  a 
sum  equal  to  5 '4%  of  such  aggregate  value.  It  may  in  its  discretion, 
however,  add  not  more  than  one-half  of  one  per  cent  of  such  aggregate 
value  to  make  provision  for  improvements,  betterments  or  equipment 
chargeable  to  capital  account.  It  must  be  understood  that  this  is  not 
in  any  way  a  guaranty  of  earnings  in  any  amount  or  at  any  rate  to  any 
individual   railroad. 

If  any  carrier  receives  for  any  year  a  net  railway  operating  income  in 
excess  of  6  per  cent  of  the  value  of  the  railway  property  held  for  and 
used  by  it  in  the  service  of  transportation,  one-half  of  such  excess  shall 
be  placed  in  a  reserve  fund  established  And  maintained  by  such  carrier, 
and  the  remaining  one-half  thereof  shall  be  paid  to  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  and  maintaining  a 
general  railroad  contingent  fund.  The  moneys  in  this  contingent  fund  are 
to  remain  the  property  of  the  government  and  not  to  be  given  to  any 
other   carrier. 

A  $300,000,000  revolving  fund  is  created  td  assist  the  carriers  in 
financing  Iheir  requirements  during  the  period  of  transition  immediately 
following  the  termination   of  federal  control. 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  under  this  Act  has  exclusive  and 
plenary  jurisdiction  over  the  issuance  of  railroad  securities,  or  the  assump- 
tion by  the  railroad  of  contingent  obligations. 

A  Railroad  Labor  Board  is  created,  to  consist  of  nine  members  equally 
divided  between  representatives  of  the  carriers,  the  employees  and  the 
public.  This  Board  has  no  power  to  enforce  its  findings,  except  through 
the   force  (pf  public  opinion. 

The  Transportation  Act  gives  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
complete  power  as  to  the  regulation  of  the  railroad  under  private  ownership 
and  with  enlightened  public  opinion  should  result  in  greatly  improved 
transportation   facilities   and   establishment  of  railroad  credit. 

Miles   of    R.mlro.^d 
The   total   number  of  m.iles  of   railroad   owned   December   31. 

1919,    was     7,927.24  miles 

In  addition  to  which  the  Company  had  exclusive  or  trackage 

rights  over  the   following: 
Through  Ownership  of  Entire  Capital  Stock— 

Wolf    River    Valley    Railway    (Junction    east    of    Elton    to 

White    Lake,    Wis.) 1.98      " 


Under   Le\sk    - 

De    I'ue,    Ladd    &    Eastern    Railroad    (Ladd    to 

Sratonvillc,     111.) 3.25 

Belle  Fourche  Valley  Railway  (Belle  Fourche 
to  Newell,   S.   D.) 23.52 

James  River  V.-pllcy  and  North  Western  Rail- 
way  (Blunt  to  Gettysburg,   S.   D.) 39.55 

Macoupin  County  Extension  Railway  (Benld  to 

Staunton.     III.) 4.36 

Iowa  Southern  Railway  (Miami  to  end  of  track 
beyond    Consol,    Iowa) 13.77 

Missouri   Valley  and   Blair  Railway  and  Bridge 

Company's   trrck    3.36 


Under   Trackage   Rights— 

Peoria  &  Pekin  Union  Railway  (in  the  City  of 

Peoria,    111.)     2.02       " 

New  York  Central   Railroad  (Churchill  to  Ladd, 

111.)      2.80      " 

Union     Pacific     Railroad     (Broadway     Station, 

Council  Bluffs,  Iowa,  to  South  Omaha.  Neb.).     8.73      " 
Chicago.  St.  Paul.  Minneapolis  &  Omaha  Railway: 

Blair  to  Omaha,   Neb 24.70      " 

Elroy    to    Wyeville.    Wis 22.79      " 

In    Sioux   City,    Iowa 2.28      " 

Illinois  Central   Railroad   (Sioux  City  to  Wren, 

Iowa)     10.10      " 

73.42 

Total    miles   of   railroad    in    operation,    December   31, 

1919     8.090.45 

The  foregoing   mileage   is   located   as   follows: 

In  Illinois      824,53 

"    Wisconsin     2,160.12 

"    Michigan     510.90 

"    Minnesota      650.30 

"    Iowa     1,634.66 

"     North   Dakota    14.28 

"     South    Dakota    1,063.15 

"     Nebraska     1,102.05 

"     Wyoming     1 30.46 

Total     8,090.45 


CAPITAL  STOCK 


There  has  been  no  change  since  the  close  of  the  preceding  year  in  the 
Capital   Stock  and   Scrip   of  the   Company. 

The  Company's  authorized  Capital  Stock  is  Two  Hundred  Million  Dollars 
($200,000,000.00).  of  which  the  following  has  been  issued  to  December  31. 
1919: 

Outstanding: 

Common   Stock   and   Scrip $145,157,218.82 

Preferred    Stock   and    Scrip 22,395.120.00 

Special    Stock    65,000.00 


Total  Stock  and   Scrip  Outstanding $167,617,338.82 

Owned  by  the  Company: 

Common   Stock  and   Scrip $2,342,422.15 

Preferred   Stock  and   Scrip 3,834.56 


Total    Stock   and   Scrip   owned    by   the   Company. 


2,346,256.71 


Total  Capital  Stock  and  Scrip,  December  31,   1919...   $169,963,595.53 

FUNDED  DEBT 
At  the  close  of  the  preceding  year  the  amount  of  Funded 

Debt,    exclusive   of   Bends   in   the   Treasury   and    Due   from 

Trustee,    was    $213,896,000.00 

The    above   amount    has   been    decreased   during   the   year 

ending  December  31,   1919,  by  Bonds  and   Equipment  Trust 

Certificates  redeemed,   as   follows: 

M.  L.  S.  &  W.  Ry.  Extension  and  Improve- 
ment Sinking  Fund  Mortgage,  5%,  re- 
deemed        $    65.000.00 

C.  &  N.  W.  Ry.  Sinking  Fund  of  1879.  5%,  re- 
deemed            141.000.00 

C.   &  N.   W.   Ry.   Sinking  Fund   Debentures   of 

1933,    5%,    redeemed 265,000.00 
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ASSETS 
Investments: 

Road  and  Equipment — 

Balance  to  Debit  of  this  Account,  December  31,   1918 $406,275,150.46 

Add   Sundry  Construction  and  Equipment  E.'jpenditures  for  the  year  ending  December  31, 

1919,  including  Trust  Equipment   (see  statement  page  12) 5,844,309.76 

$412,119,460.22 

Cash   and   Securities   in   Sinking   Funds    2,445,268.02 

Miscellaneous    Physical    Property 544,120.81 

Investments  in   Affiliated  Companies 14,983,960.39 

Other    Investments — 

149,200  Shares  of  Capital  Stock  of  Chicago,  St.  Paul,  Minneapolis  &  Omaha  Ry.   Co $   10.337,152.29 

41,715   Shares  of  Preferred  Stock  of  Union  Pacific  Railroad  Company 3,910,575.93 

$3,000  C.   St.   P.  M.  &  O.   Ry.   Debs,  of   1930 2,670.00 

96,000  New  York  Central  &  Hudson  River  R.   R.  Refundine  and  Imp.   Bonds 89,064.00 

60,000  New   York   Central   Railroad   Consolidated   Bonds 56.?59.44 

5,000,000  United   States  Government   15-20  Year  ^'AVo   Gold   Bonds 5,000.000.00 

Miscellaneous     3,481.10 

19,399,902.76 


Current    Assets: 

Cash     $     6.122.861.14 

Special   Deposit    •. 700,000.00 

Loans  and   Bills  Receivable 1,001.712.35 

Miscellaneous  Accounts  prior  to  January   1,   1918,  Receivable 333,139.60 

Other    Companies   and    Individuals 96,258.23 

Due   on   Land  Contracts 705,082.2 1 

United   States   R.mlroad  Administration: 

Accrued    Compensation $46,402,031.20 

Less   received   on   account 26,900,000.00   ■ 

$   19.502,031.20 


$449,492,712.20 


Cash,  December  31,   1917,  taken  over 5,722,051.43 

Agents'  and  Conductors'   Balances,   December  31,   1917,   taken   over ■ 4.035,549.53 

Material  and  Supplies  on  Hand,  December  31,   1917,  taken  over 9,832.829.33 

Assets,  December  31,   1917,   Collected 3  775,613.67 

Revenue   prior  to   January    1,    1918 1,818,699.55 

Road   Retired   and   not   Replaced 384,596.48 

Equipment    Retired    1.039.368.07 

Accrued   Depreciation    on    Equipment 6,407,416.26 

Unadjusted  Debits: 

Capital  Stock  and  Scrip,   C.   &  N.  W.  Ry.   Co.,  held   in  Treasury $     2,346,256.71 

Company's   Bonds  in   the  Treasury,   viz.: 

M.  L.  S.  &  W.  Ry.  Ext.  &  Imp.   Skg.  Fund  Mtge 16,000.00 

C.  &  N.  W.  Ry.  5%   Sinking  Fund  of  1879 6,000.00 

C.  &  N.  W.  Ry.  Skg.  Fund  Debentures  of  1933 65.000.00 

C.  &  N.  W.  Ry.  General  Mortgage  Gold  of  1987 3,000,000.00 

C.  &  N.  W.  Ry.  General  Mortgage  Gold  of  1987    (due  from  Trustee) 1.506.600.00 

C.  &  N.  W.  Ry.  Equipment  Trust  Certificates  of  1913,  Series  D,  E  and  F 6,400,000.00 

C.  &  N.  W.  Ry.  Equipment  Trust  Certificates  of  1917,  Series  G,  H  and  1 8,756,000.00 

Other   Unadjusted    Debits 541,394.97 


52,518,155.52 


22,637,251.68 
$533,607,172.93 


LIABILITIES 

Capital   Stock    (see   statement   page   9) : 

Outstanding    $167,617,338.82 

Owned   by   Companv 2,346,256.71 

—  $169,963,595.53 

Premium    Realized    on    Capital    Stock : 29,657.75 

Long  Term  Debt  (see  statement  pages  20-21); 

Funded   Debt  held  by  the  Public $212,250,000.00 

Funded  Debt  held  by  Trustee  account   Sinking  Funds 875.000.00 

Funded  Debt  held  by  Company  and  Due  from  Trustee 19,749.600.00 

232,874,600.00 

Current  Liabilities: 

Loans  and   Bills  Payable. $  10,900,000.00 

Audited    Accounts    Payable ; 76,277.05 

Miscellaneous  Accounts  prior  to  Januarv   1,   1918,  Payable 61,094.84 

Matured  Interest  and   Dividends  Unpaid 3,669,194.29 

Funded   Debt  Matured   Unpaid 39,400.00 

Unmatured    ) nterest    Accrued 1 ,890,777.49 

Other   Current   Liabilities 37,067.71 

16,673,811.38 

United  States  Railroad  Administration: 

Additions    and    Betterments $  12.093,570.11 

Liabilities,    December   31,    1917,    Paid 13.063,199.22 

Corporate    Transactions    2,025,240.22 

Expense  prior  to  January   1,   1918 6,277,162.63 

33,459,172.18 

Unadjusted  Credits: 

Tax   Liability    $        979.629.60 

Accrued    Depreciation — Equipment    19,849,503.70 

Balance  Premium  on  C.  &  N.  W.  Ry.  5%  General  Mortgage  Gold  Bonds  of  1987 685,053.68 

Other    Unadjusted    Credits 498,180.49 

22,012,367.47 

Corporate    Surplus: 

Additions   to    Property  through    Surplus $        623,971.12 

Sinking  Fund  on  North  Western  Union   Ry.   Gold  Bonds 1 ,036,870.52 

Sinking  Fund  on  W.  &  St.  P.  R.  R.  Extension  Gold  Bonds 1,401,755.56 

3,062,597.20 

Profit    and    Loss 55,531,371.42 


$533,607,172.93 
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C  &  N.  W.  K).  Ki|iii|>nici>i  Trii»t 
Ccrliricales  of  1<)12,  •)'j%.  ir 
deemed,  vie  : 

Serie»    A    $.100.00(1.1)0 

Series    B    300.000.00 

Series    C    400,000.00 

_$  1 ,000.000.00 


Total    Fiiiulrd    Dilil    ro.lccmed 


$1.-1"1. 000.00 


$212,425,000.00 
And  the  above  amount  has  been  increased  by  ('.  &  N.  \V. 
Ry.  Co.  Serial  Notes,  5!-^%,  sold   during  the  year 700,000.00 


Leaving  Funded   Debt   OutstandinR.  December  31,  1919  $213,125,000.00 

BONDS   IN  THE  TREASURY  AND   DUE  FROM  TRUSTEE 
At    tile    close    of    the    jirccedinR    year    tbe    amount    of    the 

Company's   Bonds  and    Equipment   Trust   Certil'icates   in    the 

Treasury   and  Due  from  Trustee   was $16,241,900.00 

The    above    amount   has    been    increased    during    the    year 

ending  December  31,   1919,   as  follows: 

VV.  &  St.  P.  R.  R.  (Extension  Western  Divi- 
sion')   First    Mortgage,    7%.    redeemed $    2", "00.00 

North  Western  Union  Ry.  First  Mortgage  7%, 

redeemed     51,000.00 

M.  I-.  S.  &  W.  Ry.  Extension  and  Improve- 
ment Sinking  Fund  Mtge.,   5%,   redeemed...         65,000.00 

C.  &  N.  W.  Ry.  Sinking  Fund  of  1879,  5%,  re- 
deemed            l-tl,0OO.0O 

C.   &  N.   W.   Ry.    Sinking  Fund   Debentures  of 

1933,    5%.    redeemed 265,000.00 

C.   &   N.   W.   Ry.    Equipment   Trust   Certificates 

of   1917.   Series  1,   5%.   issued 1,780,000.00 

C.  &  N.  W.  Ry.  General  Mortgage  Gold  Bonds 
of  1987,  5%.  received  from  Trustee  account 
betterment  or  increase  of  Company's  prop- 
erties         2,000.000.00 

C.  &  N.  W.  Ry.  General  Mortgage  Gold  Bonds 
of  1987,  due  from  Trustee  on  account  of 
Construction    Expenditures   made    during   the 

year     1,000,000.00 

5.329,700,00 


$21,571,600.00 


In  addilion  to  the  foreKoing  trannactions,  the  following  Treaiiiry  Ilondi 
were  exchanged  (or  Trunlee'n  Certificates  entitling  the  Company  to  in 
e<|ual  amount  of  C.  &  N.  W.  Ry.  General  Mortgage  (;old  Bonds  of  1987. 
VIZ.: 

W.  &  Si.   P.  R.   R.   (Ext.  Western  Div.)   First  Mtge.,  7% $27,800.00 

North  Western  Union   Ry.   First  Mortgage,   7% 51,500.00 

.M.    I-.    .S.    &    W.    Ky.    Extension    and    Improvement    Sinking 

Fund    Mortgage,    5% 49,000.00 

C.   &  N.  W.   Ry.   Sinking  Fund  of  1879,  5% 135,000.00 

C.  &  N.  W.   Ry.   Sinking  Fund  Debentures  of  1933.   5% 200,000.00 

Tot.nl     $463,300.00 


CONSTRUCTION 
The   construction   charges   for  the   year   ending   December   31,    1919,    were 
as    follows: 

Sundry   Consthhction: 

Bridges,   Trestles  and   Culverts $  625,380.37 

New    Sidings,    Yard    Tracks     and     Spurs     to         . 

Industries      497,663.45 

Track    Elevation    276,643.72 

Buildings    and    Fixtures 1,010,975.28 

Betterment   of   Roadway   and   Track 1,364,825.17 

Shop   Machinery    and    Tools 126,139.57 

Grain   Elevators  and  Storage  Warehouses....       260,764.79 

Assessments   for    Public    Improvements 59,336.51 

Miscellaneous    Construction,    including   Grade 

Crossings   and    other   items 26,468.40 

$4,248,197.26 

Equipment: 

14  Locomotives  and  2  Work  Equipment  Cars  $  689,940.50 

Improvement     ot     Equipment 335,197.93 

Trust    Equipment    of    1917,    added: 

40    Locomotives    1,832.274.86 


$2,857,413.29 
Less  Original  Cost  of  Equipment  Retired,  as 
follows : 

38  Locomotives     $359,521.60 

1   Passenger-train   Car    2,026.40 

1.39S  Freight-train    Cars    .'.   845,620.88 

111   Work   Equipment    Cars 34,087.14 

Other    Items    20,044.77 

1,261,300.79 


And    the    above    amount    has    been    decreased    during    the 
year,    as    follows: 

C.  &  N.  W.  Ry.  Equipment  Trust  Certificates  of  1913.  4'/'%, 
retired,   viz.: 

Series    D     $400,000.00 

Series    E    485,000.00 

Seiies    F     115,000.00 

C.   &   N.   W.   Ry.   Equipment   Trust   Certificates 
of   1917,   5%,   retired,   viz.: 

Series    G     422,000.00 

Series    H    400,000.00 

1,822,000.00 

Total.   December   31,    1919 $19,749,600.00 


Total 


1.596,112.50 


$5,844,309.76 


LANDS 
During  the  year  ending  December  31,  1919,  43,553.80  acres  and  73  town 
lots  of  the  Company's  Land  Grant  lands  were  sold  for  the  total  considera- 
tion of  $1,674,702.18.  The  number  of  acres  remaining  in  tbe  several 
Grants  December  31,  1919,  amounted  to  276,744.39  acres,  of  which  34,289.63 
acres  were  undei;  contract  for  sale,  leaving  unsold  242,454.76  acres. 


Appended  hereto  may  be  found  statements  and  accounts  relating  to  the 
business  of  the  Company  for  the  year,  and  the  condition  of  its  affairs  on 
December    31.     1919. 

By  order  of  the  Board  of  Directors.  W.  H.  FINLEY, 

President. 

Chicago,    April    1.    1920. 


Chicago,  SaintPaul,  Minneapolis  and  Omaha  Railway  Co.—  38th  Annual  Report 


REPORT    OF   THE    BOARD    OF   DIRECTORS 

To   the  Stockholders  of  the    Chicago,   Saint  Paul.   Minneapolis   and   Omaha 
Railway    Company: 

The  Board  of  Directors  submits  herewith  its  report  of  the  affairs  of  the 
Chicago.  St.  Paul,  Minneapolis  and  Omaha  Railway  Company  for  the  year 
ending   December   31,    1919. 

As  the  operation  of  your  property  continued  throughout  the  year  1919 
under  the  control  and  direction  of  the  United  States  Railroad  Administra- 
tion, the  transactions  recorded  in  this  report  are  those  of  the  corporation 
and  do  not  include  transactions  incident  to  the  physical  operation  of  the 
property. 

The   Income   Account  of  the   Chicago.   St.   Paul,   Minneapolis  and   Omaha 
Railway   Company   for  the  years   ending  December   31,   1918  and   1919.   was 
as    follows: 
Gross  Income:  1918  1919 

Compensation   for   Lease   of   Road $4,934,789.51       $4,934,789.51 

All  Other   Rent   Income 32,637.57  35.019.84 

Income    from    L'nfunded    Securities    and    Ac- 
counts,   and    Other    Items 32,943.36  61,351.09 


Gross     Income $5,000,370.44       $5,031,160.44 


Deductions  from  Gross  Income: 

Corporate    Opeiating    Expenses $38,260.51  $88,246.04 


War    Tax    Accruals 

Interest  on  Funded  Debt... 
Interest  on  Unfunded  Debt. 
Other   Deductions   


.  .       192,000.00  182,000.00 

. .   2,260,474.85  2,282,180.33 

89,105.26  83,634.90 

14,349.32  18,381.58 


Total    Deductions 


$2,594,189.94       $2,654,442.85 


Net    Income    $2,406,180.50       $2,376,717.59 

Dividends   on    Stock 1.715,986.00         1,715.986.00 


Bal.vnce    Income    $690,194.50  $660,731.59 


On  December  24,  1919,  the  President  issued  a  proclamation  relinquishing 
control  and  operation  of  the  railroads,  effective  at  12.01  a.  m.,  March  1, 
1920.  This  was 'followed  bv  the  nassage  of  what  is  known  as  the  "Trans- 
portation Act.  1920,"  bv  both  houses  of  Congress,  which  act  became  a  law 
on   Februarv  28.   1920.  upon  being  signed  by  the   President. 

This  law' confers  broad  powers  on  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
in  the  regulation  and  control  of  the  railroads.  Under  the  Act,  for  a  period 
of  six  mcnths  beginning  March  1,  1920,  the  railroads  are  guaranteed  an 
operating  income  equal  to  iheir  compensation  during  government  control. 
The  law,  however,  stipulates  that  any  carrier  to  avail  itself  of  this  pro- 
vision mnst,  oil  or  before  March  15,  1920,  file  with  the  Commission  a  written 
statement  ihat  it  accepts  all  the  provisions  of  Section  209  of  the  Act,  cover- 
ing such  guarantee.  Your  Board  of  Directors  by  appropriate  resolution 
accepted  this  guar.intee  and  said  resolution  was  duly  filed  with  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission. 

The  Commission  is  also  directed  to  establish  rates  which  will  be  adequate 
to  provide  the  carriers  as  a  whole  either  in  the  entire  country  or  in  rate 
groups  or  territories  to  be  established  by  the  Commission  with  an  aggregate 
annual  net  railway  operating  income,  equal  as  nearly  as  may  be  to  a 
fair  return  upon  the  aggregate  value  of  the  railway  property  of  such  carriers 
held  for  and  used  in  the  service  of  transportation.  For  the  two  years 
beginning  March  1,  1920.  it  is  directed  to  take  as  such  fair  return  a  sum 
equal  to  5J4%  of  such  aggregate  value.  It  may.  in  its  discretion,  how- 
ever, add  not  more  than  one-half  of  one  per  cent  of  such   aggregate  value 
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ASSETS 


Investments: 

Road    and    Equipment — 

Balance  to  Debit  of  this  Account,  December  31,   1918. 


J80,408,354.67 


Add  Sundry  Construction  and  Equipment  Expenditures  for  the  year  ending  December  31, 
1919    (see   statement   page   10) 


Debenture  Gold  Bonds  of  1930,  deposited  in  Lieu  of  Mcirtgaged  Property  Sold. 

Miscellaneous   Physical    Property 

Investments    in    Affiliated    Companies 


Current  Assets; 

Cash    

Special    Deposit   Account   Mat'.ired   Bonds  L'npresented   and   Interest. 

Miscellaneous  Accounts  prior  to  January    1,    1918,   Receivable 

Other    Companies   and    Individuals 

Other   Current   Assets 


Cash,   December   31,   1917,   taken   over 

Agents'  and  Conductors'  Balances,  December  31,   1917,  taken  over. 
Material  and  Supplies  on  hand,   December  31,   1917,   taken  over... 

Assets,  December  31,   1917,   Collected 

Revenue   prior  to   January    1,    1918 

Road  Retired  and  Not  Replaced 

Equipment    Retired     

Accrued    Depreciation    on    Equipment 


(Inadjusted  Debits: 

Discount  on   Funded   Debt 

C.  St.  P.  M.  &  O.  Ry.  Common  Stock  and  Scrip,  held  in  Treasury... 
C.  St.  P.  M.  &  O.  Ry.  Preferred  Stock  and  Scrip,  held  in  Treasury.. 

Debenture  Gold  Bonds  of   1930,   held  in  Treasury 

Equipment  Trust  Certificates  of  1917,  Series  A,  held  in  Treasury 

Consolidated  Mortgage  Bond  Scrip  Due  from  Central  Trust  Company. 
Other   Unadjusted    Debits 


United  States   Railroad  Administration: 

Accrued    Compensation     $9,869,579.02 

Less    Received    on    Account 6,899,98.=i.00 


147,479.19 

35,390.00 

128,330.51 

5,840.59 

150.00 


$     2,969,594.02 

622,808.58 

886,299.82 
3,356,113.35 
1,480,626.87 

329,794.20 
31,636.55 

130,195.27 
1,081,326.93 


31,055,634.70 
139,000.00 
189,421.28 
356,600.87 

?1, 740,656.85 


10.888,395.59 


7,957,974.72 


LIABILITIES 


$100,904,217.45 


Capital    Stock    (see    statement    page    9) : 

Outstanding     

Owned   by   Company 


29,818,945.78 
4,231,180.84 


Long  Term   Debt   (see  statement  page   16) : 

Bonds   held    by   the   Public J  41,362,000.00 

Bonds  and   Scrip  owned   by   Company 3.580,634.09 


Current    Liabilities: 

Loans    and    Bills    Payable 

Audited    Accounts    Payable 

Miscellaneous  Accounts  prior  to  January   1,   1918,   Payable. 

Matured   Interest  and  Dividends  Unpaid 

Funded   Debt   Matured   Unpaid 

Unmatured    Interest    and    Dividends 

Other   Current   Liabilities .-.. 


United   States   Rail*oad  Administration: 

Additions    and    Betterments 

Liabilities,    December    31,    1917,    Paid.... 

Corporate    Transactions    

Expense   prior   to  January    1,    1918 


1,150,000.00 
13,177.18 
25,156.46 
64,607.50 
60,000.00 

1,202,540.50 
6,146.42 


1,656,981.39 

3,953,243.85 

281,646.24 

907,529.66 


$34,050,126.62 


44,942,634.09 


,521,628.06 


Unadjusted   Credits: 

Tax   Liability    

Premium    on    Funded    Debt 

Accrued    Depreciation — Equipment 
Other    Unadjusted    Credits 


Corporate  Surplus: 
Additions  to   Property   through    Sii 
Profit   and   Loss 


■plus 


713,143.45 

321,530.67 

3,926,066.19 

86,318.36 


1.038,763.76 
6,504,605.11 


7,543,368.87 


$100,904,217.45 
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tn  iiiakr  pnivi.'.HMi  lor  ini|irnvriiiiMl.»  lirllrniicnli  or  ri|ui|iiiiriit  rliarijralilr 
lo  tapilul  Hcroiint.  It  mtiat  lie  tinclrrstudd  that  thin  is  nol  in  iiny  way  a 
Rtiaranty  <•(  rnrning*  in  niiy  aininiiit  iir  at  any  rate  to  any  inilividual 
raili  oad. 

If  any  •arricr  rricivcs  lor  any  vrar  a  iirt  railway  DiicralinR  ininnic  in 
excess  of  6  per  cent  of  tlic  value  of  the  rnilway  property  held  Utr  and  used 
by  it  in  the  service  of  trans|Hirlalion,  one-half  of  auch  excess  shall  lie  placed 
in  a  reserve  fund  rstahlished  and  maintained  by  sncli  carrier,  and  the 
rcniaininB  onchalf  thereof  shall  be  paid  to  the  Interstate  (omincrce  Com- 
mission (i>r  the  purpose  of  cstahlishinR  anil  maiiitaininu  a  Kcncral  railroad 
cnntinKcnl  fund.  The  nic^ney.s  in  this  cunlinKent  fuixl  arc  to  remain  the 
property  of  the  government  and  not  be  given  to  any  other  carrier. 

A  $300,000,000  revolving  fund  is  created  to  assist  the  carriers  in  Hnancing 
their  rc(iuirenients  during  the  period  of  transition  immediately  following  the 
termination  ot   Federal  control. 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  under  this  act  has  exclusive  and 
plenary  jurisdiction  over  the  issuance  of  railroad  securities,  or  the  assump- 
tion bv  the  railroad  of  contingent  obligations 

A  liailroad  labor  Hoard  is  created  to  consist  of  nine  members  equally 
divided  between  representatives  of  the  carriers,  the  employees  and  the  public. 
This  Hoard  has  no  power  to  enforce  its  findings,  except  through  the  force 
of  public  opinion. 

The  Transportation  Act  gives  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
complete  power  as  to  the  regulation  of  the  railroad  under  private  ownership 
and  witb  enlightened  public  opinion  should  result  in  greatly  improved  trans- 
portation  facilities  and   establishment  of  railroad  credit. 

MII.KS     OF     R.MI.ROAD 
The    total    number   of   miles   of   railroad    owned    December   31, 

1910,    was     1,679.60  miles 

In  addition  lo  which  the  company  had  trackage  rights  as  follows: 
Northern     Pacific     Railway     (Superior,     Wis.,     to 

Rice's    Point,    Minn.) 1.59  miles 

Great  Northern  Railway  (St.  Paul  to  Minneapolis, 

Minn.)      11.40      " 

Minneapolis  and   .St.    l.ouis  Railroad    'Minneapolis 

to    Merriam,    Minn.) 27.00      " 

Illinois     Central     Railroad      (l.e     Mars     to     Siou.x 

City.    Iowa)     25.20      " 

Sioux   City    Bridge   Company    (bridge   across   Mis- 
souri River  and  tracks  at  Sioux  City,   Iowa)..      3.90      " 
Chicago     and     North     Western     Railway     (Sioux 

City  to  .Sioux  City   Bridge  Company's  track)..        .50      " 

— 69.59      " 

Total  Miles  of  Railroad  in  Operation   December  31.   1919  1,749.19  " 
The  above  mileage  is  located  as  follows; 

In    Wisconsin    777.55  miles 

In    Minnesota    473.01  " 

In    Iowa    102.04-  " 

In    South    Dakota 88.20  " 

In   Nebraska 308.39  " 


Total     1.749.19      " 

In  addition   to  the   foregoing,   the  company   owned    183.03   miles  of  second 


track,  located  as  follows: 

In    Wisconsin    

In   Minnesota    

In    Nebraska    


Total 


157.09  miles 

24.23      " 

1.71      " 


183.03 


CAPITAL    STOCK 

There   has   been   no   change  since   the   close   of  the  preceding  year   in  the 
Capital  Stock  and  Scrip  of  the  Company. 

The     Company's     authorized     Capital     Stock     is     Fifty     Million     Dollars 
($50,000,000.00),   of  which   the   following  has  been   issued   to    December   31, 
1919: 
Outstanding: 

Common    Stock   and   Scrip $18,559,086.69 

Preferred   Stock   and   Scrip 11,259,859.09 


Owned  by  the  Company: 

Common    Stock   and    Scrip $2,844,206.64 

Preferred   Stock  and   Scrip 1,386,974.20 


$29,818,945.78 


iiiM)i;i)    DKiri 

DunoH   111,    yrai    ending   Drcembrr   .11.    1919,   Chicago,   Saint   Paul,   Minne- 
apolis and  Omaha   Railway   Consolidaled   Mortgage  6%   Boudi  of  1880  were 
isiiued  in  lieu  of  a  like  amount  of  the  following  underlying  bonds: 
Saint  Paul  and  Sioux  City   Railroad   First  Mortgage  of  1879, 

6%,    matured     $6,070,000.00 

Chicago,    Saint    Paul    and    Minneapolis    Railway    Firit    Mort- 
gage   of    1878,    67o,    matured 13,000.00 

North    Wisconsin    Railway    First    Mortgage    of    1880,    6% . .  .  6.000.00 


$6,089,000.00 

BONDS     IN     TIIK    TRKASURY 
On     December     31,     1918,     the     amount     of     the     Company's 

Bonds  and   Scrip  in  the  Treasury  was $2,990,634.09 

The  above  was  increased  during  the  year  by  -the  issuance 
of  Chicago,  Saint  Paul,  Minneapolis  and  Omaha  Railway, 
5%    Debenture   Gold    Bonds   of    1930 700,000.00 

$3,690,634.09 
And     decreased     liy     the      '•ctircnunt      of     K<|iiiiinniit     Trust 

Certificates   of    1917,    Series    A 110,000.00 


Total   Bonds  and   Scrip  in   the    Treasury.    December   31,    1919     $3,580,634.09 

CONSTKl"<  TION 
The  construction   charges    for   the    year    ending    December   31,    1919,    were 

as    follows: 

SuNDKY   Construction: 

Bridges,    Trestles    and    Culverts $135,233.15 

Betterment   of   Roadway   and    Track 245,945.65 

Sidings   and    Yard    Tracks 64,749.22 

Account   Cost  of   Additional   Shop    Buildings   at   St. 

Paul,    Minn 18,918.38 

Other    Buildings    167,624.86 

Machinery    and    Tools 1 5,477.83 

Assessments    for    Public    Improvements 26,607.27 

Miscellaneous    Charges    379.43 


$674,935.79 


Equipment: 
Equipment   acqi 
Improvement    o 


-cil    (10    caboose    cars) $28,441.29 

Ktiiiipment 85,465.83 


$113,907.12 


Less    Original    Cost    of    P'quipment    Re- 
tired,  as   follow?: 

204  Freight-train    Cars     .$133,635.88 

9  Work     Cars     7,927.00 


141,562.88 


$647,280.03 
LANDS 

During  the  year  ending  December  31,  1919,  5,651.09  acres  of  the 
Company's  Land  Grant  lands  were  sold  for  the  total  consideration  of 
$44,925.56.  The  number  of  acres  remaining  in  the  several  Grants  Decem- 
ber 31,  1919,  amounted  to  75,772.09  acres,  of  which  14,885.24  acres  were 
under   contract   for   sale,   leaving   unsold   60,886.85   acres. 


Appended  hereto  may  be  found  Statements  and  Accounts  relating  to  the 
business  of  the  Company  for  the  year,  and  the  condition  of  its  affairs  on 
December  31,    1919. 

Bv   order  of  the   Board   of  Directors. 

JAMES    T.    CLARK, 

President. 


Total  Capital  Stock  and   Scrip,  December  31,   1919. 


$34,050,126.62  St.  Paul,   Mil 

[Adv.] 


,.,  April   1.    1920. 
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W.   R.   Scott 


Railw^ay  Officers 


Executive 

A.  P.  Kussell,  chairman  valuation  committee  and  assistant 
general  counsel  of  the  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford, 
and  vice-president  of  the  Rutland,  has  been  elected  vice- 
president  of  the  Central  New  England,  with  headquarters  at 
Boston,  Mass.,  effective  May  12. 

William  R.  Scott,  whose  appointment  as  president  of  the 
Southern  Pacific,  Texas  and  Louisiana  lines,  with  headquar- 
ters   at    Houston,    Tex.,    was    noted    in    the    Railway    Age    of 

March  5  (page  733), 
was  born  November  8, 
1-860.  Mr.  Scott  en- 
tered railway  service  in 
1881  as  a  locomotive 
fireman  on  the  Atchi- 
son, Topeka  &  Santa 
Fe.  From  1883  to  1891 
he  served  as  a  locomo- 
tive engineer  on  that 
road  and  on  the  latter 
date  was  promoted  to 
traveling  engineer.  In 
1898  he  was  appointed 
trainmaster  on  the 
Northern  division  of 
the  Gulf,  Colorado  & 
Santa  Fe,  and  in  1900 
he  was  promoted  to 
division  superinten- 
dent. One  year  later 
he  was  appointed  gen- 
eral superintendent  of 
the  Ft.  Worth  &  Denver  City.  In  September,  1903,  he  was 
appointed  assistant  superintendent  on  the  Sacramento  divi- 
sion of  the  Southern  Pacific,  and  two  months  later  was  pro- 
moted to  superintendent  of  the  Salt  Lake  division.  He  was 
later  appointed  superintendent  of  the  Western  division  and 
in  1907  he  was  promoted  to  general  superintendent  of  the 
Northern  district  of  the  Southern  Pacific.  From  November, 
1907,  to  July,  1912,  he  served  as  assistant  general  manager 
and  on  the  latter  date  was  promoted  to  general  manager. 
For  the  four  years  prior  to  federal  control  he  served  as  vice- 
president  and  general  manager,  being  appointed  federal  man- 
ager for  the  U.  S.  Railroad  Administration  in  July,  1918.  On 
March  1,  1920,  he  was  elected  president  of  the  Southern 
Pacific  lines  in  Texas  and  Louisiana. 


Operating 

In  the  sketch  of  Charles  Gilbert  Johnson,  appearing  on 
page  1384  of  the  Railway  Age  of  May  7,  the  fact  was  omitted 
that  Mr.  Gilbert  served  as  supervisor  of  efficiency  service  of 
the  Minneapolis,  St.  Paul  &  Sault  St.  Marie,  with  head- 
quarters at  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  from  June  1,  1914,  until  going 
to  the  Erie  in  1917. 

A.  Buckley,  assistant  superintendent  of  the  First  division 
of  the  Oregon-Washington  Railroad  &  Navigation  Company, 
with  headquarters  at  Portland,  Oregon,  has  been  promoted 
to  superintendent  of  that  division,  with  the  same  headquar- 
ters, succeeding  B.  E.  Palmer,  who  has  resigned,  effective 
May  1.  J.  F.  Corbett,  assistant  superintendent  on  the  second 
division,  with  headquarters  at  La  Grande,  Ore.,  has  been 
transferred  to  succeed  Mr.  Buckley.  C.  F.  Roberts,  chief 
despatcher,  with  headquarters  at  La  Grande,  has  been  pro- 
moted to  assistant  superintendent,  succeeding  Mr.  Corbett. 
T.  A.  McKinstry,  night  chief  despatcher,  with  headquarters 
at  La  Grande,  has  been  promoted  to  chief  despatcher,  suc- 
ceeding Mr.   Roberts. 


Charles  Chandler,  who  has  been  appointed  superintendent 
of  the  Southern,  with  headquarters  at  Atlanta,  Ga.,  as  noted 
in  the  Railway  Age  of  March  5  (page  750),  served  as  train- 
master of  the  same  road  from  1914  until  the  termination  of 
federal  control.  Mr.  Chandler  received  a  public  school  edu- 
cation and  began  railroad  work  in  April,  1892,  with  the 
Memphis  &  Charleston.  He  served  in  various  capacities 
until  1895,  when  he  was  appointed  agent  and  operator.  He 
went  to  the  North  Alabama,  now  part  of  the  Louisville  & 
Nashville,  in  1900,  as  despatcher,  and  in  1903  entered  the  em- 
ploy of  the  Southern  in  the  .same  capacity.  He  returned  to 
the  North  Alabama  in  1907  as  chief  despatcher,  and  retained 
that  position  until  1910,  when  he  was  appointed  trainmaster 
of  the  same  road.  He  filled  that  position  until  1914,  when  he 
returned  to  the   Southern   in   the   same  capacity. 

C.  D.  Baker,  who  lias  been  appointed  assistant  general 
superintendent  of  the  Long  Island,  with  headquarters  at 
Jamaica,  N.  Y.,  as  noted  in  the  Railway  Age  of  March  5  (page 

744),  served  as  superin- 
tendent with  the  same 
headquarters  from  1916 
until  the  termination  of 
federal  control.  With 
the  exception  of  about 
six  months,  Mr.  Baker 
has  given  his  entire 
railroad  service  to  the 
Long  Island,  entering 
the  employ  of  that  road 
in  1891  as  clerk  in  the 
car  record  office.  He 
filled  various  other  po- 
sitions until  1909,  when 
he  was  appointed  pas- 
senger trainmaster  in 
charge  of  all  electrified 
lines.  In  1912  he  was 
detached  from  the  Long 
Island  and  became  a 
member  of  a  commit- 
tee appointed  to  look 
into  the  possibilities  of  electrifying  the  surburban  lines  of 
the  Pennsylvania  radiating  from  the  Broad  Street  station  in 
Philadelphia.  In  1913  he  again  took  up  service  for  the  Long 
Island  as  trainmaster,  with  supervision  over  all  train  opera- 
tion. He  retained  that  position  until  1916,  when,  as  noted 
above,  he  was  appointed  superintendent. 

Financial,    Legal    and    Accounting 

John  A.  Robinson,  who  has  been  appointed  auditor  of  the 
Cincinnati,  New  Orleans  &  Texas  Pacific  and  other  roads,  with 
headquarters  at  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  as  noted  in  the  Railway 
Age  of  March  5  (page  749),  served  as  assistant  federal  audi- 
tor during  part  of  federal  control.  Mr.  Robinson  was  born 
on  May  28,  1872,  in  Jackson  County,  Ala.  He  received  a 
public  school  education  and  began  railroad  work,  on  Septem- 
ber 1,  1889,  as  clerk  in  the  accounting  department  of  the 
Memphis  &  Charleston,  now  part  of  the  Southern.  He  was 
appointed  assistant  chief  clerk  to  the  auditor  of  freight  ac- 
counts in  August,  1903,  and  promoted  to  chief  clerk  on  July 
15,  1907.  He  then  became  auditor  freight  accounts  and  served 
in  that  capacity  until  August  1,  1914,  when  he  became  auditor 
of  revenue.  He  was  appointed  assistant  federal  auditor  on 
August  1,  1918,  and  retained  that  position  until  February  1, 
1919,  from  which  time  until  the  termination  of  federal  con- 
trol he  acted  as  auditor  for  the  corporation,  although  no 
official  announcement  of  his  appointment  was  made  until 
just  prior  to  March  1,  to  take  effect  on  that  date. 

Traffic 

H.  G.  Burkhalter  has  been  appointed  commercial  agent  of 
the  Louisiana  Railway  &  Navigation  Company,  with  head- 
quarters at  Shreveport,  La.  Other  commercial  agents  ap- 
pointed are:  E.  C.  Marens,  Kansas  City,  Mo.;  R.  L.  McKee, 
Oklahoma  City,  Okla.;  H.  J.  Reinhardt,  Little  Rock,  Ark.; 
John  A.   Smith,   New  Orleans,   La.;   George   Hixon,   Chatta- 
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iiODg.i.   Tcmi.;    H.    T.    Lindsey,    Dallas,   Tcx.;    T.    F.   Wilder, 
Aloxaiulria,  La.;  C.  E.  Millson,  Baton  Rouge,  La. 

Edwin  E.  Smith,  who  lias  been  appointed  general  passenger 
a^eiit  ot  tlie  I'ittslnirgh  &  Lake  Eric,  with  heaihni.irtcrs  at 
rittsburgh,  I'a.,  as  noted  in  the  Raihcay  Age  of  March  19 
(page  996),  served  as  general  agent  in  the  passenger  depart- 
ment of  the  Cleveland,  Cincinnati,  Chicago  &  St.  Louis  from 
March,  1913,  until  the  termination  of  federal  control.  Mr. 
Smith  was  born  on  February  28,  1875,  and  began  railroad 
work  on  September  1,  1895,  with  the  Cleveland,  Cincinnati, 
Chicago  &  St.  Louis  as  telegraph  operator  and  ticket  agent 
at  Marion,  Ind.  On  May  1,  1900,  he  went  to  Louisville,  Ky., 
as  city  ticket  agent,  and  in  June,  1901,  he  was  transferred  to 
Indianapolis.  Ind.,  to  serve  in  the  same  capacity.  He  be- 
came traveling  passenger,  with  headquarters  at  Atlanta,  Ga., 
on  July  IS,  1906,  and  retained  that  position  until  March  1, 
1913,  when  he  was  appointed  general  agent  at  Louisville, 
Ky.  While  serving  as  general  agent  he  was  transferred  to 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  in  1916,  and  tiien  to  Chicago  on  June  1,  1917. 

Andrew  K.  Morris,  who  has  been  appointed  coal  traffic 
manager  of  the  Erie,  with  headquarters  at  New  York,  as 
noted  in  the  Railway  Age  of  March  26  (page  1079),  served  on 
tlie  Eastern  Regional  Coal  Committee  of  the  Railroad  Ad- 
ministration from  November,  1919,  until  the  termination  of 
federal  control.  Mr.  Morris  was  born  on  August  11,  1878,  at 
Paterson,  X.  J.  He  received  a  high  school  education  and 
began  railroad  work  on  May  1,  1897.  as  office  boy  in  the  coal 
traffic  department  of  the  Erie.  Later  he  served  in  various 
other  capacities  in  the  .>anie  department.  He  was  appointed 
chief  clerk  in  June,  1903,  and  promoted  to  assistant  to  the 
coal  traffic  manager  in  March,  1913.  He  became  coal  freight 
agent  in  January,  1916.  and  retained  that  position  until  the 
establishment  of  government  control,  shortly  after  which  he 
was  appointed  assistant  to  the  manager  of  inland  traffic,  U.  S. 
Fuel  Administration,  at  Washington,  D.  C.  In  May,  1918, 
he  was  transferred  to  New  York  as  director  of  tidewater 
coal  traffic  for  the  Anthracite  Committee  of  the  Fuel  Ad- 
ministration. The  following  July  he  was  appointed  manager 
of  anthracite  distribution  in  New  York  state.  He  was  ap- 
pointed a  member  of  the  Eastern  Regional  Coal  Committee 
as  noted  above. 

J.  H.  Ketner  who  has  been  appointed  general  freight  agent 
of  the  Seaboard  Air  Line  with  headquarters  at  Norfolk,  Va.. 
as  noted  in  the  Railway  Age  of  March  5  (page  748)  served  as 
assistant  general  freight  agent  from  July,  1916  -until  the 
termination  of  federal  control.  Mr.  Ketner  was  born  at  At- 
lanta, Ga.,  and  educated  in  public  schools  of  that  city  and 
Washington.  D.  C.  His  first  railroad  work  began  at  Wash- 
ington in  December,  1897  as  clerk  in  the  office  of  the  traffic 
manager  of  the  Southern.  Afterwards  he  served  in  other 
clerical  capacities  in  the  traffic  department  until  1902  when 
he  left  railroad  work  to  study  surgery.  He  returned  in  1903 
as  rate  clerk  to  the  acting  general  freight  agent  of  the  Sea- 
board Air  Line  with  headquarters  at  Savannah,  Ga.  He  was 
promoted  to  chief  clerk  on  January  1,  1904,  and  on  March  1, 
1905,  was  transferred  to  Montgomery,  Ala.,  as  commercial 
agent  having  jurisdiction  over  the  freight  and  passenger 
service  of  the  Montgomery  territory.  He  was  placed  in 
charge  of  the  commerce  department  of  the  Seaboard  Air 
Line  with  headquarters  at  Norfolk,  Va.,  on  November  1, 
1907,  and  appointed  assistant  to  the  general  freight  agent  m 
January,  1912,  and  was  promoted  to  assistant  general  freight  agent 
at  the  time  mentioned  above. 

Engineering,  Maintenance  of  Way  and  Signaling 
F.  Q.  Barlow,  assistant  chief  engineer  Southern  Pacific,  with 
headquarters  in  San  Francisco,  has  been  appointed  regional  engi- 
neer  Railroad   Administration   with   headquarters  in    San   Fran- 
cisco. 

H.  L.  Ripley,  corporate  chief  engineer  of  the  New  York. 
New  Haven  &  Hartford,  has  been  appointed  corporate  and 
valuation  engineer  of  the  Central  New  England,  effective 
May  12. 

J.  C.  Schwaab,  assistant  engineer  in  the  valuation   depart- 


ment of  the  (  hicago  &  Alton,  with  headquarters  in  Chicago, 
has  resigned  to  become  city  engineer  of  Alton,  111.,  effective 
May  17. 

H.  Rhoads  has  been  appointed  acting  roadmaster  on  the 
Minnesota  division  of  the  Illinois  Central,  with  headquarters 
at  Dubuque,  la.,  succeeding  J.  S.  McNamara,  who  has  been 
granted  leave  of  al)sence  because  of  sickness. 

The  biography  of  George  A.  Cellar,  general  superintendent 
of  telegraph  on  the  Pennsylvania  System,  which  appeared  in 
the  Railway  Age  of  May  7  (page  1384),  omitted  his  promo- 
tion to  superintendent  of  telegraph  of  the  Western  Lines  of 
the  Pennsylvania  System,  with  headquarters  at  Pittsburgh, 
Pa.,  in  1904,  which  position  he  held  at  the  time  of  his  recent 
promotion. 

W.  F.  Miller,  division  engineer  of  tlie  Pennsylvania,  has 
been  assigned  to  the  Delaware  division,  with  headquarters  at 
Wilmington,  Del.,  succeeding  S.  L.  Church,  transferred  to  the 
Tialtimore  division.  This  will  appear  as  a  second  transfer  for 
Mr.  Miller,  as  the  circular  dated  May  1  and  issued  by  the 
railroad  announced  that  he  had  been  assigned  to  the  Balti- 
more division,  as  stated  in  the  Raihvax  Age  of  May  7  (page 
1385). 

Obituary 

Hobart  A.  Boomer,  general  manager  of  the  Lake  Erie  & 
W'estern,  with  headquarters  at  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  notice  of 
whose    death    was    published    in    the    Railway    Age    of   May    14, 

page  1436,  was  born  on 
October  13,  1862,  at 
Philo,  111.  Mr.  Boomer 
entered  railway  service 
in  1880,  as  telegraph 
oiJerator  on  the  Wa- 
bash, St.  Louis  &  Pa- 
cific, with  headquarters 
at  Edwardsville.  111., 
and  was  later  appointed 
agent.  For  a  few 
months  in  1883,  he 
served  as  an  agent  on 
the  Toledo,  St.  Louis 
&  Western,  and  in 
.\ugust  of  that  year 
was  appointed  chief  de- 
spatcher.  From  1884 
to  1896,  he  was  succes- 
sively promoted  to 
chief  despatcher.  train- 
master and  division 
superintendent.  In  May, 
1896,  he  was  appointed  division  superintendent  of  the  Lake 
Erie  &  Western,  with  headquarters'  at  Lafayette,  Ind.,  and  in 
October,  1903,  was  promoted  to  general  superintendent  of 
that  road,  with  headquarters  in  Indianapolis.  Ten  years 
later  he  was  appointed  general  manager,  with  the  same  head- 
quarters. In  June,  1918,  Mr.  Boomer  was  appointed  federal 
manager,  holding  this  position  until  the  railroads  were  re- 
turned to  private  ownership,  at  which  time  he  was  reap- 
pointed to  his  former  position  of  general  manager. 

Harry  F.  Lowther,  formerly  connected  with  the  Chicago, 
Rock  Island  &  Pacific,  and  the  Delaware,  Lackawanna  & 
Western,  died  in  New  York  City  on  May  8.  Mr.  Lowther's 
last  active  railroad  work  was  that  of  chief  clerk  in  the  pur- 
chasing department  of  the  Delaware,  Lackawanna  &  Western 
at  New  York  Citv. 
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The  Metropolitan  Railw.'W  of  London,  by  means  of  sub- 
sidiary organizations,  is  reported  to  be  furnishing  a  substantial 
contribution  of  new  dwelling  houses  to  meet  the  prevailing  scarc- 
ity. In  the  districts  served  by  the  Metropolitan  about  1,000  acres 
are  to  be  utilized.  These  tracts  lie  in  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
parts  of  England,  being  200  ft.  to  450  ft.  above  sea  level.  The 
directors  of  the  railway  have  a  two-fold  purpose :  to  utilize  their 
special  resources  in  providing  moderately  priced  new  houses  and 
to  create  new  traffic  for  their  passenger  trains. 
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The  Safety  idea   in  its  broadest  sense  contemplates  that  a 
railroad  employee  should  not  only  look  after  his  own  welfare 
but  that  of  his  fellow  workers.    A  care- 
Using   Accident    ful   man   will   do   this,   because   if   he 
Bulletins  takes   an    interest   in   looking   for   and 

Advantageously  helping  to  correct  unsafe  practices  from 
his  own  selfish  standpoint  he  will  soon 
come  to  think  intuitively  of  his  fellow  worker  also.  The 
Safety  habit  is  largely  the  result  of  education  and  many  em- 
ployees who  mean  to  be  careful  do  or  overlook  things  which 
may  cause  accidents.  In  order  to  call  the  contributing  causes 
of  accidents  to  the  attention  of  such  employees  forcibly,  ac- 
cident bulletins  may  be  used  as  an  educational  medium. 
The  Bureau  of  Safety  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion makes  careful  investigations  of  the  causes  of  various 
classes  of  accidents  and  publishes  the  results  in  its  accident 
bulletins.  Such  information  should  be  brought  to  the  atten- 
tion of  all  employees  who  may  be  in  a  position  to  err  in  a 
like  manner,  through  the  medium  of  the  various  safety  com- 
mittees. Certain  information  contained  in  these  bulletins,  of 
direct  interest  to  the  public,  may  also  well  be  abstracted  and 
issued  as  news  bulletins  to  the  newspapers.  A  careful  man 
is,  in  general,  an  efficient  man.  Efficiency  and  increased 
production  are  the  crying  need  of  the  present  and  the  cam- 
paigns of  the  railway  safety  committees,  if  not  carried  on  in 
a  perfunctory  manner,  can  do  much  towards  increasing  safety, 
efficiency  and  production. 


To  informed  railroad  men  the  readiness  which  a  storekeeper 
shows  to  blame  his  high  prices  on  increased  freight  rates  is 

often    hiimorous.      Nevertheless,    it    is 

Freight    Rates        something  more  than  merely  humorous, 

and  because   by  repetition   the  uninformed. 

Living    Costs         ^"^   i^   ^   large  measure,    uninterested 

consumer  is  very  likely  to  be  finally  con- 
verted to  the  idea  that  perhaps  there  is  something  in  what  the 
storekeeper  says.  This  is  no  doubt  the  idea  behind  the  adver- 
tising campaign  which  the  Southern  Pacific  is  carrying  out  on 
its  lines  on  the  Pacific  coast  with  a  view  to  showing  how 
small  a  part  the  freight  rate  really  plays  in  the  cost  of  a 
•commodity  and  how  infinitesimal  will  be  the  increase  in  that 
freight  rate  if  the  proposed  25  per  cent  increase  in  freight 
rates  go  into  effect.  Acknowledging  thus  that  the  idea  of  the 
■campaign  is  good,  particular  attention  should  be  drawn  to  the 
judgment  shown  in  working  it  out,  as  described  on  another 
page  of  this  issue.  The  railway  has  not  contented  itself  with 
a  statement  of  generalities  about  the  part  a  freight  rate  plays 
in  the  cost  of  a  commodity,  but  instead  it  has  had  placards 
made  for  each  individual  station.  The  placards  differ  for 
each  station  and  their  message  is  brought  home  because  each 
deals  in  so  far  as  possible  with  some  particular  commodity 
of  special  interest  to  patrons  in  the  town  or  city  where  the 
placard  is  displayed.  Thus  the  card  displayed  at  El  Centro, 
Cal.,  explains  that  it  costs  but  5J^  cents  to  ship  a  pair  of 
size  7  shoes  to  El  Centro  from  San  Francisco  and  that  an 
increase  of  25  per  cent  will  add  less  than  1^  cents  to  their 
cost.  People  who  are  told  facts  that  get  down  to  first  prin- 
ciples like  that  will  certainly  admit  that  they  should  be 
^'willing,"  as  the  placards  conclude  "to  pay  a  rate  necessary 


for  a  reasonable  return  on  the  money  invested  to  secure  go«i 
railway  service,"  and  to  scoff  at  another  of  the  merchant's 
many  excuses  for  the  high  prices  for  his  goods. 


On  another  page  of  this  issue  will  be  found  the  declaration 
of  the  general  committee  of  the  Seventh  National  Foreign 
Trade  Convention,  which  heads  up  the 
The  Foreign       many  important  points  brought  out  in 
Trade  the   deliberations   of   that   body.      The 

Convention  national  foreign  trade  conventions 
which  have  been  held  annually  in  vari- 
ous important  cities  of  the  country  for  the  past  several  years 
have  achieved  their  acknowledged  success  because  of  the 
timeliness  which  the  officers  have  introduced  into  the  pro- 
grams. The  Seventh  National  Foreign  Trade  Convention 
held  in  San  Francisco,  May  12  to  15,  was  no  exception.  Per- 
haps the  main  point  brought  out  this  year  was  that  having 
now  attained  a  great  foreign  trade  we  must  maintain  that 
trade  as  a  permanent  support  to  the  country's  prosperity. 
That,  the  convention  determined,  could  be  done  by  educating 
the  people  of  the  country  to  the  value  of  foreign  trade  and 
by  emphasizing  the  necessity  of  building  up  a  large  import 
trade  to  balance  our  great  export  trade.  The  latter  idea,  in 
particular,  was  stressed  by  several  prominent  speakers  who 
all  pointed  out  that  trade  could  not  be  one-sided  and  also 
permanent.  Another  point  of  interest  brought  out  was  the 
potential  value  of  our  trade  across  the  Pacific — there  being 
many  present  who  felt  that  we  had  hardly  begun  to  build 
up  the  business  that  lies  before  us  in  China,  the  Philippines 
and  the  Far  East  in  general.  For  the  first  time  at  a  Na- 
tional Foreign  Trade  Convention  the  railroads  were  given  a 
hearing  and  no  one  present  could  fail  to  sense  the  friendly 
attitude  with  which  the  delegates  received  the  expression  of 
the  railroads'  desire  to  be  of  service  in  foreign  trade  as  aptly 
given  by  William  Sproule,  president  of  the  Southern  Pa- 
cific in  his  paper  before  the  second  general  session,  or  by  R. 
M.  Calkins,  vice-president  of  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St. 
Paul,  who  presided  over  and  read  a  paper  before  the  group 
session  on  Transportation  and  Communication.  It  has  long 
been  recognized  that  the  business  men  of  this  country  are 
overwhelmingly  in  favor  of  private  ownership  of  railroads. 
Nevertheless"  it  is  pleasing  to  read  in  the  declaration  of  the 
general  committee,  the  words — "Efficient  rail  and  inland 
waterway  transportation  is  no  less  a  part  of  export  and  im- 
port trade  than  ocean  shipping.  Sound  public  policy  sup- 
porting private  operation  of  the  railways  is  imperative." 


The  public  has  been  told  not  only  once  or  twice  but  many 
times,  that  it  will  have  to  pay  eventually  for  all  wage  awards 
which  may  be  made  by  the  Railroad 
The  Labor  Board.     To  all   appearances   it 

Public  has  signified  a  willingness  to  pay,  pro- 

p^yg  vided  it  shall  receive  in  return  adequate 

and  efficient  service.  The  public  hav- 
ing signified  its  willingness  to  pay,  it  is  possible  that 
the  "rubbing  in"  that  it  must  pay  may  lead  to  re- 
bellion.      As  a  statement  of  fact  this  is  true;  as  a  warning 
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it  is  timely,  but  it  is  to  In-  fiMrcd  it  (icscriins  what  is  bcin){ 
iloni'.  Tlic  stand  taken  by  the  railro.ids  of  tlu'  country  in 
the  past  in  lal)or  controversies  has  l)een  dictated  li\  the  cir- 
cumstances in  which  they  have  found  tlieinselvis.  If  the 
manajiemenl  lost,  part  at  least  of  the  increase  in  tiie  i)ayroll 
had  to  l)e  met  out  of  the  net  earnings.  P.syt  liolo.uiially,  the 
strujjj;le  was  natural,  the  human  I'ight  for  .^elf-i'riservation 
actuating  both  factions.  Hut  now  the  railroads  have  no  net 
earnings.  The  'rransjjortation  Act  fixes  the  return  which 
may  be  earned  upon  the  invested  capital.  The  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  must,  by  the  jirovisions  of  thi."?  act, 
fix  rates  so  that  return  may  i)e  earned.  Theoretically,  then, 
anv  increases  in  the  railroad  ]iayroll  must  be  paid  by  the 
puldic  in  the  fonn  of  increased  rates. 

Under  these  conditions  the  railroads  could  take  any  of 
.several  positions  in  regard  to  the  demands  of  emi)loyees  upon 
which  hearings  are  now  being  held.  They  could  acquiesce, 
knowing  that  any  awards  made  would  be  met  b\-  tlie  public. 
Thev  could  go  to  the  other  extreme  and  oppose  all  advances 
upon  the  ground  of  avoiding  increased  rates.  What  they  have 
attemjited  to  do  is  to  present  testimony  to  the  l)oard  aimed 
primarilv  at  assisting  that  Ixxly  to  understand  the  complicated 
wage  structure,  Imilt  up  through  years  of  co-operative  effort, 
and  at  the  same  time  assist  in  the  establishment  of  more 
e(iuital>le  wage  scales  by  which  every  employee  will  be  paid 
enou^ll  for  the  service  he  renders  to  jiermit  him  to  live  prop- 
erly. Indicative  of  this  constructive  attitude  is  the  recom- 
mendation made  to  the  board  by  the  railroad  managers'  com- 
mitte  for  the  re-establishment  of  yard  classifications  as  a 
wage  basis.  Bv  such  action,  it  is  pointed  out,  men  in  large 
industrial  centers  where  living  costs  soar  will  receive  more 
pay  than  similar  employees  in  smaller  centers  where  the  cost 
of  necessities  is  considerably  lower. 

The  situation  in  general  was  aptly  summarized  recently  by 
a  certain  gentleman,  a  representative  of  a  group  of  .shippers, 
who,  after'^attending  several  of  the  hearings,  said:  "It  seems 
to  me  the  railroads  are  pulling  the  public's  chestnuts  out  of 
the  fire."  The  public  must  pay.  The  national  managers' 
committee  is  doing  all  it  can  to  insure  that  the  bill  will  be 
reasonable. 

Transportation  Situation 

Bad  But  Improving 

THE  TRANSPORTATION  SITUATION  is  bad.  It  is  getting  bet- 
ter, but  the  improvement  is  small  and  slow.  Furthermore, 
no  suijstantial  improvement  in  it  can  be  made  for  months 
under  any  system  of  management  without  herculean  efforts. 
The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  and  the  officers  of  the 
railways  are  exerting  themselves  to  the  utmost  to  remedy  the 
especially  acute  conditions  which  now  exist,  but  neither  any- 
thing nor  all  the  things  they  can  do  will  for  a  long  time  enable 
the  Railways  to  handle  the  country's  commerce  anywhere  near 
satisfactorily. 

The  foregoing  statements  may  sound  pessimistic,  but  they 
are  the  plain  truth,  and  if  there  is  any  problem  regarding 
which  it  is  imperative  that  the  American  people  should  know 
the  plain  truth  it  is  the  railroad  problem.  It  is  astounding 
how  many  persons  there  are  who  ought  to  know^  what  the 
present  railwav  situation  is  and  the  reasons  for  it  but  who 
do  not  appear  to  know  them.  Some  of  these  persons  are 
severely  criticizing  the  railway  managements  because  of  the 
serious  delavs  to  and  congestions  of  traffic.  It  is  time  the 
American  people  learned  that  it  takes  locomotives,  cars  and 
tracks,  not  recriminations  and  denunciations,  to  move  freight. 

Why  is  the  present  transportation  situation  so  bad?  First, 
because,  owing  to  unreasonable  regulation,  the  return  earned 
hv  the  railways  on  their  book  cost  of  road  and  equipment 
declined  from' about  53^  per  cent  in  1910  to  about  4  per  cent 


in  I'^l.S,  and  in  conse(|ucnce  the  annual  investment  in  the 
railways  declined  from  about  $8()(),()00,000  to  about  $.>00,- 
000,000.  Second,  because  since  1915,  chiefly  owing  to  the 
war  and  to  government  operation,  there  have  been  almost  no 
increases  in  railway  facilities,  although  the  facilitie.-  were 
already  inadetjuate  in  1916.  Third,  because  during  this 
l)eriod,  when  the  capacity  of  the  railways  was  hardly  being 
increased  at  all,  the  productive  cajiacity  of  the  country's 
industries  was  being  very  greatly  incrca.sed.  In  consequence, 
even  before  the  railroad  strikes  came  the  traffic  offered  was 
substantially  greater  than  the  roads  could  hanrile.  The 
strikes,  of  course,  reduced  the  amount  of  business  they  could 
move.  The  steel  strike  reduced  the  output  of  the  steel  mills 
and  the  coal  strike  reduced  the  outi)Ut  of  the  coal  mines,  but 
apparently  there  are  people  who  Ijelieve  a  railroad  strike 
should  not  reduce  the  outjmt  of  the  railroads.  Inexplicable 
as  it  may  .seem,  however,  strikes  on  railroads  do  reduce  the 
amount  of  business  they  can  handle.  Since  they  were  unable 
to  handle  all  the  freight  offered  to  them  when  there  were  no 
railroad  strikes,  it  necessarily  followed  that  when  the  strikes 
came  there  was  an  increase  in  the  business  offered  to  them 
that  they  could  not  handle. 

Although  the  results  of  the  railroad  strikes  have  been  seri- 
ous, they  have  been  exaggerated.  One  would  think  from  the 
way  some  people  talk  that  the  railroads  had  handled  hardly 
any  coal  this  year.  The  reports  of  the  Geological  Survey 
show  that  betw-een  January  1  and  May  1  they  moved  17.S,- 
114,000  tons  of  bituminous  coal.  This  was  .S.SJ/2  million 
tons  more  than  were  moved  during  the  same  period  of  1919 
and  only  8,000,000  tons  less  than  were  moved  in  the  same 
period  of  1918.  They  moved  27,731,000  tons  of  anthracite 
coal  during  the  same  period,  an  increase  of  2,600,000  tons 
over  1919.  The  existing  .shortage  of  coal  is  not  primarily  due 
to  reduced  transportation  caused  by  the  recent  railroad  strikes, 
but  to  the  reduced  production  and  transportation  of  coal 
caused  by  the  coal  strike  in  November  and  December. 

With  respect  to  the  general  transportation  situation,  the 
facts  show  that  it  is  .steadily  improving.  On  April  2  the 
accumulations  of  cars  awaiting  movement  amounted  to  93.019. 
On  April  24,  after  the  strikes  had  been  going  on  for  three 
w-eeks,  the  accumulations  had  increased  to  269,069.  On 
May  8  they  had  been  reduced  lo  201,392  cars.  Why  does  the 
situation  superficially  appear  to  be  growing  worse  when  the 
facts  show  it  is  getting  better?  Because  there  is  so  much 
more  freight  available  than  the  railways  can  handle  with  their 
existing  facilities  and  forces  that  they  may  move  more  busi- 
ness every  day,  and  yet  day  by  day  get  farther  behind  the 
business  demanding  movement. 

The  transportation  situation  is  what  it  is  chiefly  because 
so  many  people  have  devoted  most  of  their  energies  to 
denouncing  the  railroad  management  and  opposing  the  ad- 
vances in  rates  which  the  railway  managements  have  sought, 
instead  of  giving  some  of  their  time  and  energy  to  studying 
and  helping  solve  the  railroad  problem.  Surely  it  is  time  that 
the  people,  and  especially  business  men,  should  recognize  the 
fact  that  the  country  is  right  up  against  it  so  far  as  trans- 
portation is  concerned  and  that  there  are  just  three  things 
which  will  help  it  to  avoid  the  disaster,  industrial  and  finan- 
cial, which  is  unavoidable  unless  the  railroad  problem  is 
solved.  These  things  are:  First,  frank  recognition  of  the 
fact  that  under  any  system  of  management,  government  or 
private,  the  railways  cannot  be  made  for  months  and  even 
vears  satisfactorily  to  handle  all  the  commerce  of  the  country. 
Second,  active  eo-operation  between  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission,  the  shipping  interests  and  the  railway  manage- 
ments to  enable  the  railways  during  the  critical  period  we  are 
now  passing  through  to  handle  all  the  business  with  their 
existing  facilities  that  is  physically  practicable.  Third,  allow- 
ing the  railways  to  charge  rates  which  will  enable  them  to 
raise  vast  amounts  of  cap'tal  to  invest  in  new  facilities. 
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Unless  the  railway  companies  are  given  o]iportunity  to  earn 
adequate  net  returns  the  transportation  conditions  which  are 
now  causing  so  much  trouble  will  be  chronic,  not  merely 
temporary.  As  long  as  the  railways  are  not  able,  when  work- 
ing to  their  capacity,  to  handle  all  the  business  available,  it 
is  certain  that  every  time  their  operations  are  slightly  deranged 
either  by  bad  weather,  strikes  or  anything  else,  the  result  will 
be  serious  interference  with  all  the  normal  industrial,  com- 
mercial and  financial  processes  of  the  country. 

The  conditions  now  prevailing  were  not  unforeseen.  They 
are  consequences  of  ten  years  of  unwi.se  and  unfair  regulation, 
followed  by  two  years  of  government  operation  inaugurated 
in  time  of  war.  Year  after  year  they  have  been  predicted  as 
the  certain  results  of  the  governmental  policies  followed  in 
dealing  with  the  railways.  They  can  be  remedied  only  by  a 
reversal  of  certain  of  these  governmental  policies;  and  even 
after  this  reversal  has  occurred — if  it  does  occur — it  will  take 
years  to  put  the  railways  in  shape  satisfactorily  to  handle  the 
country's  business. 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  now  has  up  the 
entire  question  of  what  rates  the  railways  shall  be  allowed  to 
charge  and  what  net  returns  they  shall  be  allowed  to  earn. 
Other  methods  and  measures  will  determine  how  much  busi- 
ness the  railways  will  be  able  to  handle  within  the  next  few 
months,  but  the  commission's  decision  in  the  rate  case  will 
principally  determine  how  much  freight  the  railways  will  be 
able  to  handle  in  future  months  and  years.  If  shippers  and 
business  men  generally  would  concern  themselves  less  about 
the  existing  transportation  conditions,  which  for  the  present 
can  be  improved  only  comparatively  little,  and  would  concern 
themselves  more  about  the  rate  case,  a  right  outcome  of  which 
is  absolutely  essential  to  any  permanent  and  sul:)stantial  im- 
provement in  the  transportation  situation,  they  would  im- 
prove the  prospects  of  their  being  furnished  sufficient  trans- 
portation— not  this  year,  when  sufficient  transportation  is  out 
of  the  question — but  next  year  and  in  following  years  when 
it  will  be  just  as  much  needed  as  it  is  now. 


Wages  and  the  Cost  of  Living 

T^HE  CASE  of  the  railroad  employees  for  another  large  gen- 
*■  eral  advance  in  wages  is  l)eing  presented  to  the  Railroad 
Labor  Board.  Like  the  demands  for  advances  in  wages  in 
all  industries,  it  is  being  based  mainly  upon  the  increase  in 
the  cost  of  living.  As  to  many  railway  employees,  this  seems 
a  precarious  ground  on  which  to  base  a  case  for  higher  wages. 
Not  only  have  the  hours  of  work  of  most  railway  employees 
been  reduced  within  the  last  two  years,  but  in  addition  the 
average  wage  paid  on  the  railways  has  increased  since  1914 
almost  exactly  in  the  same  ratio  as  the  average  cost  of  living. 
The  wages  of  many  railway  employees  have  increased  much 
more  in  proportion  than  the  cost  of  living,  and  if  all  the 
demands  now  being  pressed  by  the  railway  employees  were 
granted  the  aggregate  increases  in  their  average  wage  since 
1914  would  be  made  very  greatly  to  exceed  the  total  increase 
since  then  in  the  cost  of  living.  The  railway  employees  are 
as  much  entitled  to  advances  in  their  wages  to  offset,  or  more 
than  offset,  the  increase  in  the  cost  of  living  as  any  other 
class  of  people.  They  are,  however,  no  more  entitled  to  them 
than  any  other  large  class  of  people  of  small  incomes;  and 
larger  classes  of  people  of  small  incomes  include  the  vast 
majority.  With  a  few  exceptions,  all  classes  of  the  people 
have  received  substantial  increases  in  their  money  incomes 
since  pre-war  days.  But  most  of  them  complain,  and  with 
truth,  that  the  increases  in  the  cost  of  living  have  exceeded 
the  increases  in  their  incomes. 

The  situation  raises  the  question  whether,  under  present 
conditions,  it  is  economically  possible  to  increase  the  incomes 
of  a  large  majority  of  the  people   sufficiently  to  offset  the 


increa.ses  which  have  occurred  and  are  .still  occurring  in  the 
cost  of  living. 

To  what  are  these  increases  in  the  cost  of  living  due? 
They  are  due  to  several  causes,  but  for  the  purpose  of  this 
discussion  it  is  necessary  to  consider  only  one  of  these  causes. 
This  is  the  world-wide  shortage  of  the  things  that  are  the 
necessities  and  comforts  of  human  existence.  These  things 
include  foodstuffs,  materials  for  clothing,  houses  in  which  to 
live  and  so  on.  It  is  not  necessary  to  present  to  any  intelli- 
gent person  evidence  of  the  existence  of  this  shortage  of 
necessities  and  comforts.  The  evidences  of  its  existence  are 
encountered  upon  every  hand.  It  exists  because  during  the 
war  the  consumption  and  destruction  of  commodities  went  on 
for  years  faster  than  their  production.  The  shortage  of  things 
necessary  to  human  subsistence  and  comfort  caused  In'  the 
war  is  far  greater  in  Europe  than  in  the  United  States;  but 
there  is  a  large  shortage  here. 

While  the  war  caused  a  great  reduction  in  the  available 
supply  of  necessities  and  comforts,  it  did  not  correspondingly 
reduce  the  effective  demand  for  them.  When  the  supply  of 
a  thing  is  reduced,  and  the  demand  for  it  is  not  reduced,  its 
price  tends  to  rise.  That  is  an  economic  law  with  which  we 
are  all  familiar.  Ordinarily,  in  such  circumstances,  only 
government  control  can  keep  the  price  down.  Government 
control  did  keep  the  prices  of  some  things  down  during  the 
war,  but  it  did  not  extend  to  most  commodities,  and  as  the 
supply  of  them  became  small  relatively  to  the  demand  their 
prices  naturally  advanced.  This,  of  course,  increased  the 
cost  of  living. 

To  offset  this  initial  great  increase  in  the  cost  of  living  we 
Ijegan  advancing  wages.  We  have  been  watching  a  race  be- 
tween prices  and  wages  ever  since. 

This  often  is  explained  upon  the  theory  that  the  advances 
in  wages  have  increased  the  costs  of  producing  commodities, 
building  houses,  etc.,  and  that  business  men  have  had  to 
advance  prices,  rentals  and  so  on  to  cover  these  increased 
costs.  But  this  is  only  part  of  the  explanation.  Not  only 
has  every  advance  in  wages  increased  the  cost  of  production, 
but  every  advance  in  wages  has,  temporarily  at  least,  increased 
the  purchasing  power  of  those  who  have  received  it.  Thev 
have  utilized  their  increased  purchasing  power  to  increase  the 
effective  demand  for  goods.  This  increased  demand  has  not 
been  accompanied  by  any  corresponding  increase  in  the  supply 
of  goods;  and  the  inevitable  result  of  every  advance  of  wages 
has  been  another  increase  of  prices. 

When  would  this  process  result  in  the  incomes  of  a  major- 
ity of  the  people  catching  up  with  the  cost  of  living?  Never. 
Why?  Because  the  original  great  increase  in  prices  and  in 
the  cost  of  living  was  due  to  a  shortage  of  goods  caused  bv 
the  war,  and  never  while  that  shortage  of  goods  or  anv  part 
of  it  still  exists  can  any  general  advance  or  any  number  of 
general  advances  in  wages  nullify  its  effect  upon  prices.  On 
the  contrary,  as  has  been  shown,  advances  in  wages  have  a 
direct  tendency  to  aggravate  and  perpetuate  the  high  cost  of 
living,  not  merely  because  they  enter  into  the  cost  of  produc- 
tion, but  because,  by  maintaining  and  increasing  the  purchas- 
ing power  and  the  actual  purchases  of  those  receiving  the 
wages,  they  tend  to  cause,  and  do  cause,  ever  greater  advances 
in  prices. 

The  conclusion  is  inevitable  that  in  attempting  to  nullify, 
for  the  people  as  a  whole,  the  effects  of  the  increa.se  in  the 
cost  of  living  merely  by  advances  in  money  incomes,  we  are 
attempting  an  absolute  economic  impossibility.  .'\11  the  efforts 
of  that  kind  which  have  been  made  have  been  futile,  and  all 
those  made  in  future  will  l)e  futile.  The  onlv  wav  to  re- 
establish the  relationship  which  formerly  existed  t>etween  the 
incomes  and  the  cost  of  living  of  a  great  majoritv  of  the 
people  is  to  re-establish  the  relationship  which  formerlv  ex- 
isted between  the  supplv  of  and  the  demand  for  commodities. 
This  can  be  done  in  only  one  way — by  producing  more  things  • 
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lluin  wi-  it)ii>imu',  until  tin-  >lu)rta,i;i'  of  tliiiij^s  cuusril  by  tlic 
war  has  Utii  mailo  uj)  and  tlic  old  halancc  brlwfcn  supply 
and  demand  lias  Ixrn  restored.  .•\Imost  all  classi-s  of  jicople 
arc  disposed  to  consume  more  and  pro<iuee  less  than  they  did 
i)efore  the  war.  If  we  shouUl  advance  waj^es  until  doomsday 
wc  should  never  make  the  advances  in  wages  sufficient  to 
offset  the  increase  in  the  cost  of  living  if  we  did  not  by 
increased  production  or  reduced  consumption  make  uj)  the 
deficiency  of  gotxls  which  was  the  great  initiating  cause  of 
the  increases  in  the  cost  of  living  within  the  last  six  years. 

The  application  of  all  this  to  the  c[uestion  of  advances  in 
the  wages  of  railway  em])loyees  is  evident.  The  increase  in 
the  cost  of  living  cannot  jiossihly,  for  most  of  the  i)eople,  be 
off.set  l)y  advances  in  their  money  wages.  Therefore,  railway 
employees  or  any  other  cla.ss  of  per.sons  under  existing  con- 
ditions, who  receive  advances  in  their  wages  which  completely 
offset  or  exceed  the  increa.ses  in  the  cost  of  living  necessarily 
receive  advances  relatively  greater  than  those  received  by  a 
great  majority  of  the  peojile,  and  receive  them  mainly  at  the 
expense  of  this  great  majority  of  the  people.  Therefore,  the 
Railroad  Labor  Board,  in  determining  what  advances  in 
wages,  if  any,  should  be  given  to  railway  employees,  should 
consider  not  merely  what  changes  have  occurred  in  the  rela- 
tions between  the  incomes  and  the  cost  of  living  of  railway 
employees,  but  also  what  changes  have  occurred  in  the  rela- 
tions between  the  incomes  and  the  cost  of  living  of  all  the 
classes  of  the  people  who  have  to  maintain  themselves  by 
their  physical  or  mental  exertions.  Official  statistics  indicate 
that  the  cost  of  living  has  increased  nearly  100  per  cent  in 
the  last  six  or  seven  years.  Will  not  the  brain  or  hand  worker 
who  during  this  time  has  received  an  increase  of  only  50  per 
cent  in  his  income  have  a  right  to  complain  if  he  is  required 
to  help  pay  a  further  increase  in  wages  to  men  who  during 
the  same  period  have  received  advances  in  their  incomes 
amounting  to,  say,  96  per  cent? 

The  Railroad  Labor  Board  was  created  to  do  justice  be- 
tween the  railway  companies,  the  railway  employees  and  the 
public.  It  will  not  do  justice  to  the  public  if  it  ignores  con- 
siderations of  this  kind. 


Buffalo,  Rochester  &  Pittsburgh 

'T'he  oper.-\tion  of  the  Buffalo,  Rochester  &  Pittslaurgh  in 
■*■  normal  times  is  a  finely  adjusted  piece  of  work,  on  the 
success  of  which  depends  the  successful  carrying  on  of 
a  number  of  important  industries,  including  the  marketing  of 
large  quantities  of  coal;  likewise  the  successful  operation  of 
the  railroad  is  dependent  on  a  nice  adjustment  of  industrial 
relations.  The  road  connects  the  southwest  Pennsylvania  coal 
fields  with  the  Great  Lakes,  thus  competing  with  the  Penn- 
.sylvania's  lake  line,  the  New  York  Central's  Pittsburgh  & 
Lake  Erie  and  with  the  Erie.  It  forms  an  outlet  for  the 
Baltimore  &  Ohio  to  Buffalo  and  Rochester.  The  history  of 
the  road  in  detail  would  show  with  what  infinite  care  and 
skill  every  detail  of  a  nice  adjustment  had  been  worked  out 
to  build  up  a  most  economical  transportation  machine  capable 
of  profitable  operation  at  very  low  rates  and  at  the  same  time 
rendering  a  service  effectually  competing  with  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad,  the  New  York  Central  and  the  Erie. 

The  establisliment  of  the  Punxsutawney  iron  furnaces  at 
the  southern  end  of  the  line  has  been  mentioned  before  in 
commenting  on  the  Buffalo,  Rochester  &  Pittsburgh  situation, 
but  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  this  is  only  one,  although 
probably  the  most  important  single  one,  of  a  great  number  of 
developments  which  have  been  working  out  to  make  the  rail- 
road property  what  it  is.  Under  normal  conditions  the 
demands  of  the  Punxsutawney  furnaces  give  the  Buffalo, 
Rochester  &  Pittsburgh  ore  as  a  load  for  coal  cars  which 
would  otherwise  return  south  empty. 

Originally  the  Buffalo,  Rochester  &  Pittsburgh  was  a  coal 


road  purely  and  simj)ly.  It  is  (ontrolled  by  the  .same  capital- 
ists who  own  some  of  the  largest  coal  mines  reached  by  the 
road.  During  the  last  ten  or  twelve  years,  however,  tlie 
property  has  been  developed  in  accordance  with  .scientific 
j)rincij)les  of  a  nuKlern  general  freight  and  pa.s.senger  railroad. 
Ihis  development,  of  course,  took  jilace  in  the  face  of  the 
business  rivalry  of  two  such  well-entrenched  and  powerful 
roads  as  the  Pennyslvania  and  New  York  Central.  It  should 
be  mentioned,  however,  that  in  tiie  course  of  this  develojjment 
it  was  found  mutually  advantageous  for  the  New  York  Cen- 
tral and  the  Buffalo,  Rochester  &  Pittsburgh  to  co-operate  in 
securing  certain  traffic,  especially  coal,  for  certain  markets. 
It  is  only  in  the  light  of  the  history  of  the  road  and  its 


The  Buffalo,  Rochester  &  Pittsburgh 

particular  conditions  that  any  sound  evaluation  can  be  made 
of  its  showing  in  1918  and  1919.  The  road  did  not  even 
earn  its  operating  expenses  in  1919,  much  less  its  interest 
charges.  This  did  not  immediately  affect  the  security  holders, 
because  the  company  was  receiving  rentals  based  on  its  earn- 
ings under  competitive  conditions.  The  important  question 
is,  however,  does  the  showing  in  1919  forecast  dire  results 
which  will  follow  the  discontinuance  of  the  rental  and  guar- 
antee? The  company  was  earning  an  ample  margin  above 
5  per  cent  dividends  on  its  common  stock  in  1917.  Are  the 
causes  that  reduced  the  earning  power  of  the  road  in  1919 
permanent  or  are  they  only  temporan^? 

It  is  significant  and  suggestive  that  freight  revenue  in  1919 
amounted  to  $11,787,000,000,  as  against  $16,438,000,000  in 
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1917,  when  rates  were  from  20  to  25  per  cent  lower  than  they 
were  in  the  later  part  of  1918  and  all  of  1919.  The  ton  miles 
of  freight  handled  in  1919  total  1,695,000,000;  in  1918  the 
total  was  2,844,000,000;  in  1917  it  was  2,697,000,000.  Fur- 
ther, the  passenger  busine.ss,  which  has  furni.shed  a  steadily 
growing  part  of  the  company's  revenue,  totaled  57,828,000 
passengers  one  mile  in  1919;  51,380,000  passengers  one  mile 
in  1918;  57,112,000  passengers  one  mile  in  1917. 

It  needs  more  than  the  general  increased  costs  of  labor  and 
materials  to  explain  an  operating  deficit  on  a  road  so  well 
managed  as  the  Buffalo,  Rochester  &  Pittsburgh.  The  unes- 
capable  explanation  is  that  the  peculiar  conditions  which  exist 
in  the  coal  fields  following  the  armistice  and  incidental  to  the 
coal  miners'  strike  of  last  winter,  and  the  suspension  of  com- 
petitive conditions  so  completely  upset  the  operation  of  the 
road  as  to  make  the  showing  in  1919  no  criterion  of  what 
may  be  expected  in  1921.  It  is  somewhat  as  if  we  were  to 
expect  a  modern  printing  press  to  continue  to  turn  off  perfect 
printed  sheets  because  paper  continued  to  be  fed  into  it  and 
the  type  faces  remained  in  the  proper  place,  notwithstanding 
the  fact  that  the  power  to  run  the  press  was  used  for  some 
other  purpose  considered  more  important;  some  of  the  con- 
necting rods  were  taken  out  because  they  were  needed  on 
another  machine,  and  half  of  the  gears  were  removed  for  some 
other  more  important  purpose. 

In  1919  the  total  operating  revenues  amounted  to  $13,957,- 
000,  a  decrease  as  compared  to  1918  of  $4,524,000.  Operat- 
ing expenses  amounted  to  $15,029,000,  a  decrease  of  $2,548,- 
000  when  compared  with  the  previous  year.  The  saving  was 
about  equally  divided  between  maintenance  and  transporta- 
tion. The  saving  in  transportation  expenses,  even  with  the 
large  falling  off  in  business,  is  notable  under  the  present  labor 
conditions.  Transportation  expenses,  which  include  the 
wages  of  engine  and  trainmen,  the  cost  of  fuel  and  the  other 
out-of-pocket  costs  of  actuallv  handling  business,  amounting 
to  $6,801,000  in  1919,  as  against  $8,180,000  in  1918,  a  sav- 
ing of  $1,379,000.  The  cost  of  fuel  for  the  yard  locomotives 
was  cut  in  half;  $217,000  in  1919,  as  against  $433,000  in 

1918,  and  fuel  for  train  locomotives  cost  $1,150,000  in  1919, 
as  compared  with  $1,723,000  in  1918.  There  were  cuts  in 
the  amount  paid  for  wages  of  engine  and  trainmen,  due  of 
course  to  a  much  smaller  mileage,  but  they  were  by  no  means 
as  large  proportionately  as  the  reductions  in  the  cost  of  fuel 

The  decrease  in  the  average  train  load  is  surprisingly  small. 
The  average  train  load  in  1919  was  784  tons,  comparing  with 
943  tons  in  1918  and  836  tons  in  1917. 

Prior  to  government  operation  the  Buffalo,  Rochester  & 
Pittsburgh  was  maintained  at  a  very  high  standard.  Espe- 
cially was  this  true  of  equipment.  The  company  had  a  large 
supply  of  steel  cars  and  had  applied  steel  underframes  to 
such  wooden  cars  as  remained  in  service.  A  policy  of  keep- 
ing shop  forces  intact,  even  at  the  risk  of  running  up  expenses 
at  times  when  earnings  were  low,  had  been  carried  on  for  a 
number  of  years.  The  company  had  an  open  shop  and  there 
was  a  spirit  of  co-operation  among  employees  of  the  mechani- 
cal department.  These  facts,  combined  with  the  policy  of  the 
company  to  make  extensive  repairs  in  slack  times,  resulted  in 
getting  an  extraordinary  amount  and  quality  of  work  out  of 
car  and  locomotive  repair  shops.  About  80  per  cent  of  the 
company's  own  equipment  was  in  normal  times  on  its  own 
lines.  It  was  considered  a  part  of  sound  business  judgment 
to  keep  this  equipment  up,  so  that  it  was  not  only  in  runnable 
shape  but  could  be  said  with  truth  to  be  in  perfect  repair. 
One  form  of  competition  at  the  steel  mills  consisted  in  being 
able  to  place  exactly  the  right  car  when  the  need  arose  for  it. 

Under  government  operation  it  was  found  impossible  to 
continue  as  high  a  .standard  of  maintenance.  It  is  probably 
no  exaggeration  to  say  that  nearly  twice  as  much  effective 
work  an  hour  was  done  by  a  car  repair  man  in  the  periods 
when  the  Buffalo,  Rochester  &  Pittsburgh  was  doing  repair 
work  in  times  of  slack  traffic,  in  part  in  order  to  keep  its  shop 


forces  intact,  as  was  done  by  the  same  man  in  an  hour  during 
1918  or  1919.  At  present  not  over  10  to  15  per  cent  of  cars 
owned  are  on  home  line.  Those  that  have  been  off  the  home 
line  are  not  being  maintained  up  to  the  Buffalo,  Rochester  & 
Pittsburgh  standard.  The  fact  has  to  be  faced  squarely  that 
there  is  deferred  maintenance  now  both  in  equipment  and  in 
way  of  structures. 

The  Buffalo,  Rochester  &  Pittsburgh  is  one  of  the  very  few 
roads  in  the  East  which  may  be  classed  as  still  working  under 
the  law  of  increasing  returns.  In  tlie  past  10  years  a  very 
comprehensive  program  of  additions  and  betterments  was 
carried  out.  Gradually  Mikado  locomotives  were  substituted 
for  lighter  locomotives,  but  not  until  bridges  and  structures 
had  been  strengthened  to  take  care  of  them. 

Purchases  of  70  heavy  locomotives  in  1917,  representing 
35  per  cent  increase  in  tractive  power,  were  delivered  at  the 
beginning  of  federal  control;  simultaneously  there  was  con- 
struction of  additional  shop  and  roundhouse  facilities,  with 
large  additions  to  machine  tool  equipment,  the  result  being 
that  the  road  is  ideally  situated  to  handle  economically  an 
increasing  tonnage,  and  without  additional  capital  expendi- 
ture of  moment.  It  is  also  in  very  gcx)d  financial  condition, 
for  after  providing  for  long  debt  maturities  of  about  $5,000,- 
000  during  the  next  two  years,  it  has  no  underlying  debt 
ahead  of  its  general  mortgage,  and  with  the  exception  of  car 
trusts,  no  important  maturities  for  the  next  17  years,  an  almost 
ideal  situation  from  the  present  financial  outlook.  As  to  car 
trusts,  it  is  an  interesting  sidelight  on  the  policy  of  this  com- 
pany in  the  past  in  its  purchase  of  equipment  in  periods  of 
business  inactivity  that  there  are  outstanding  car  trust  obli- 
gations of  less  than  $9,000,000  against  an  equipment  of 
17,000  steel  or  steel-underframe  freight  cars  and  325  loco- 
motives of  modern  and  heavy  design,  the  vast  majority  of 
this  equipment  being  less  than  15  years  of  age.  This  could 
not  be  replaced  today,  or  at  any  time  during  the  past  two 
years,  for  within  $25,000,000  of  the  present  debt  against  it, 
all  of  which  will  tend  to  strengthen  the  position  of  the  com- 
pany in  meeting  business  reaction. 

If  the  road  should  suddenly  begin  to  get  25  per  cent  more 
traffic  than  it  is  getting  now  facilities  would  be  found  equal 
to  handling  it.  This  is  true,  even  assuming  that  the  traffic 
was  dumped  on  the  road  without  regard  to  direction  of 
economical  movement.  If  traffic  can  be  Ijuilt  up  and  selection 
made  of  what  classes  of  traffic  are  most  desirable,  it  is  prob- 
able that  the  road  could  handle  50  per  cent  more  business 
than  it  is  handling  now  and  handle  this  additional  business 
economically.  Herein  lies  the  great  strength  of  the  Buffalo, 
Rochester  &  Pittsburgh  position.  Whereas  most  eastern  roads 
could  not  increase  their  facilities  25  per  cent  without  huge 
capital  expenditures,  and  are,  therefore,  today  operating  under 
the  law  of  decreasing  returns,  this  road  has  during  the  recent 
past  made  the  capital  expenditures  that  put  it  today  in  a 
position  to  operate  under  the  laws  of  increasing  returns. 

The  following  table  shows  the  figures  for  operation  of  the 
property  by  the  government.  This  is  not  the  corporation 
income  account: 

1919  I91R 

Freisht    revenue     $11,787,447  $16,437,948 

Vassengcr    revenue    1,591.470  1.3,15,097 

Total    operatine   revenue 13,955,592  18.479.659 

Maintenance   of   ways   and    structures  2,366,024  2,823,761 

Maintenance   and    equipment 5.264.848  5,966  244 

Traffic    expenses    175.927  187.924 

Transportation    expenses    6,800.538  8.179,786 

General    expenses    394,037  393,795 

Total   operating  expenses    15,028,727  17.577,208 

Taxes      280,CO0  '294.'580 

Rentals     361,423  313.527 

Net   Income    or   Deficit *1.057,819  893,396 

*  Deficit. 

Corporate   Income   Account 

1919  1918 

Rental     $3,276,410  $3,276,410 

Gross   income    3,470,979  3,353,337 

Interest    and    rentals 2.407,013  2.205.026 

Dividends    780.000  885.000 

Surplus    255,366  233,956 


Baltimore  &  Ohio  Builds  New   Main  Line  Bridge 

Replacement  of  Allegheny  River  Crossing  at  Pittsburgh,  Pa., 
Necessitated  by  Traffic  Conditions 

By    H.    A.    Lane 

Cliief    I'.iiyiiutr,    Ikiltiinori'    &;    Ohio,    Jialtimore,    Md. 


TiiK  H.Ai.TiMOKK  &  Ohio  now  has  under  construction  a 
new  bridge  over  the  Allegheny  river  on  its  main  line 
at  rittsl)urgh,  Pa.,  which  will  replace  two  old  bridges 
now  crossing  the  main  and  back  channels  of  that  river  and 
will  eliminate  several  minor  structures  on  Herrs  Island  where 
the  existing  tracks  of  the  New  York-Chicago  line  are  now 
carried  on  a  fill.  It  has  been  necessary  for  a  number  of  years 
to  limit  the  weight  of  motive  power  over  the  old  l)ridge,  and 
in  order  to  protect  the  spans  furtlier  against  possible  over- 
loading, the  structure  has  i)een  ojierated  as  a  gauntlet.  These 
conditions  seriously  interfered  with  ()])erations  on  tlie  divi- 
sion and,  in  conjunction  witli  the  recentlx    re-aftirmed  order 


sists  of  a  steel  viaduct,  2,151  ft.  in  length,  along  Thirty-third 
street  in  the  city  of  Pittsburgh.  Tliis  viaduct  was  built  in 
1916  and  is  so  constructed  that  the  grade  of  its  westerly  por- 
tion for  a  di.stance  of  1,108  ft.  can  be  rai.sed  to  meet  the  grade 
at  the  end  of  the  new  Ijridge,  at  which  point  the  new  base 
of  rail  is  ajjproximately  12  ft.  higlier  than  the  old  elevation. 
The  west  ai)j)roach  to  the  new  structure  is  ai)])roximately  2,- 
900  ft.  in  length  and  on  a  0.9  per  cent  ascending  grade.  This 
approach  will  l)e  on  solid  till  for  a  distance  of  2,300  ft.  and 
over  a  doul)le-track  framed  trestle  for  the  remaining  600  ft., 
l)ctwecn  the  end  of  the  fill  and  ."Kbutment  U. 

Leading  from  tiie    riiirt}-tliir(i   street  viaduct,  there  is  at 


General  View  of  Bridge  from  North  Bluff 


of  the  War  Department  requiring  the  raising  of  .Allegheny 
river  bridges  to  provide  additional  clearances  for  navigation, 
the  situation  was  regarded  of  sufficient  urgence  to  warrant 
authority  in  July,  1919,  on  behalf  of  both  the  federal  ad- 
ministration and  the  corporate  officers  for  immediate  renewal 
of  the  structure. 

The  improvement  involves  truss  and  girder  spans  over  a 
total  length  of  2,122  ft.  from  the  end  of  Thirty-third  street 
in  Pittsburgh,  across  the  main  channel  of  the  Allegheny  river, 
over  Herrs  Island  and  across  the  back  channel  of  the  river, 
to  an  abutment  forming  the  westerly  end  of  the  new  struc- 
ture. Foundation  work  was  started  in  August  of  last  year 
and  is  now  rapidly  nearing  completion.  Steel  erection  will 
begin  in  May  and  it  is  expected  that  the  bridge  will  be  turned 
over  to  operation  sometime  next  fall. 

The  easterly  approach  to  the  Allegheny  river  bridge  con- 


present  a  single-track  frame  trestle  which  serves  as  a  con- 
nection to  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio's  Thirty-sixth  street  yard, 
an  important  industrial  facility  operated  in  conjunction  with 
the  River  branch,  on  which  are  located  a  number  of  large 
steel  mills  and  other  heavy  tonnage-producing  plants.  The 
change  in  gradient  on  Thirty-third  street  viaduct  will  neces- 
sitate the  reconstruction  of  the  Thirty-third  street  yard  con- 
nection which  will  still  continue  as  a  single-track  trestle, 
Ijut  on  new  alinement  and  decreased  grade  so  as  to  benefit 
materially  the  operating  conditions  both  on  the  connection 
and  in  the  Thirty-sixth  yard. 

From  the  end  of  the  Thirty-third  street  viaduct  and  be- 
ginning on  new  Pier  A,  which  is  to  be  erected  on  the  site  of 
the  existing  old  masonry  pier,  the  new  structure  will  be  car- 
ried to  its  westerly  end  at  Abutment  U  by  means  of  19  new 
concrete  piers  which  are  identified  by  the  letters  B  to  T  in- 
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elusive.  All  of  these  piers  have  distinctive  locations  which 
do  not  interfere  in  any  way  with  the  present  masonry  although 
the  alinement  remains  the  same  to  a  point  well  across  Herrs 
Island.  At  this  point  the  new  alinement  swings  clear  of 
the  old  tracks  and  takes  an  easier  curve  across  the  back  chan- 
nel so  that  the  new  masonry  on  this  end  of  the  Ijridge  is  en- 
tirely clear  of  the  old  line.  At  Abutment  U  the  new  line  is 
practically  parallel  to  the  old  line  but  lies  about  130  ft.  fur- 
ther west. 

Pier  A,  on  the  east  bank  of  the  main  channel,  will  be  con- 


Assembling  the  Trestle  Approach 

structed  in  an  open  cofferdam  with  timber  pile  foundations, 
cut  off  below  the  water  level.  Work  on  this  pier  will  not  be 
started  until  the  new  steel  is  in  place  and  the  old  structure 
removed.  Pier  E  on  the  west  bank  of  the  main  channel  will 
be  built  by  means  of  caissons  sunk  by  pneumatic  process  to 
a  footing  on  sandstone  rock. 

Piers  B,  C  and  D  will  carry  two  through  truss  spans  261 
ft.  and  434  ft.  in  length,  and  these  two  spans  with  short  ap- 


to  an  elevation  slightly  below  the  lower  chord  of  the  existing 
trusses.  As  the  new  base  of  rail  will  be  from  12  ft.  to  18  ft. 
higher  than  at  present  the  new  trusses  B-C  and  C-D,  when 
rolled  into  place,  will  rest  on  structural  steel  supports  which 
will  later  i)e  encased  in  concrete  when  the  three  piers  are 
brought  up  to  final  elevation. 

Across  Herrs  Island,  the  new  structure  will  rest  on  Piers 
F  to  L  inclusive,  and  will  form  a  viaduct  of  deck  girder  . 
spans  with  the  base  of  rail  approximately  20  ft.  above  exist- 
ing tracks.  It  has  been  possible  to  detour  all  traffic  across 
the  island  over  a  single-track  trestle  alongside  the  permanent 
alinement  and  the  island  piers  will  therefore  be  built  to  final 
elevatioh  before  the  steel  is  placed.  These  piers  rest  on 
Simplex  concrete  piles. 

Piers  N  and  O  will  carry  a  147-ft.  deck  truss  span  and 
with  approach  girder  spans  M-N  and  0-P  will  form  the 
back  channel  crossing.  The  four  piers,  M  to  P  inclusive, 
are  founded  on  sandstone  rock  approximately  20  ft.  below 
Herrs  Island  pool.  Pier  M  is  built  on  a  caisson  sunk  by 
pneumatic  process.  Piers  N,  O  and  P  were  constructed  in 
(ij)en  coft'erdam,  but  in  the  case  of  Pier  N  recourse  was  had 
to  a  large  diving  bell  operated  with  pneumatic  equipment. 

The  westerly  end  of  the  new  structure  consists  of  deck 
plate  girder  spans  resting  on  Piers  Q,  R,  S  and  T  and  Aliut- 
ment  U.  All  of  this  masonrj-  is  carried  on  Simplex  concrete 
piles.  Spans  P-Q  and  Q-R  provide  overhead  crossings  for 
the  main  line  above  the  doui^le  track  line  leading  to  the  lower 
.■\llegheny  district. 

It  is  planned  to  start  steel  erection  simultaneously  at  both 
ends  of  the  new  structure,  working  ahead  from  the  permanent 
east  and  west  approaches.  The  schedule  is  so  arranged  that 
the  new  steel  should  reach  opposite  ends  of  the  main  chan- 
nel span  C-D  about  the  same  time.  The  shorter  river  span 
B-C  (261  ft.  in  length)  will  be  erected  on  falsework  on  the 
downstream  side  of  the  present  structure  and  on  the  same 
elevation  as  the  existing  spans.  When  completed,  span  B-C 
will  be  rolled  in  place  and,  with  girder  span  A-B  and  a  tem- 
porary girder  span  from  Pier  C  to  the  old  masonry,  will  re- 
place the  first  two  spans  of  the  old  bridge. 

The  main  channel  span  C-D   (434  ft.  in  length)   will  be 
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proach  spans  A-B  and  D-E  of  the  deck  girder  type  will  re- 
place the  existing  four  through  truss  spans  over  the  main 
channel.  The  three  main  channel  piers  are  built  on  cais- 
sons sunk  by  the  pneumatic  process  to  footing  on  sandstone 
rock  which  was  found  at  depths  of  from  60  ft.  to  65  ft.  below 
the  water  level  in  the  Herrs  Island  pool.  The  old  bridge  limits 
the  height  to  which  the  new  piers  can  be  constructed  and 
these  piers  have  therefore  Jjeen  brought  up  for  the  present 


erected  on  falsework  downstream  and  on  final  elevation.  Dur- 
ing construction  of  this  span,  the  eastbound  track  on  the 
Thirty-third  street  viaduct  will  be  raised  to  final  grade. 
Span  C-D  will  then  be  rolled  in  place  and  spans  A-B  and 
B-C  raised  to  meet  the  new  grade.  Completion  of  this  part 
of  the  program  will  open  the  eastbound  main  track  for  opera- 
tion on  the  new  grade,  and  all  traffic  will  be  diverted  to  this 
track  while  the  westbound  track  is  being  brought  up  to  final 
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elevation.  The  raising  of  the  westbound  track  will  mark  the 
final  step  in  the  erwtion  of  the  new  structure. 

The  old  l)ark  channel  span  will  not  be  removed  when  the 
new  structure  is  placed  in  .serv'ice,  but  will  l)e  continued  as 
an  entrance  to  the  stock  yards  on  Herrs  Island.  At  present 
the  st(X"k  yards  are  served  by  a  switch  leading  off  the  main 
line  on  the  island.  Elevation  of  the  new  main  tracks  will 
jirohibit  this  arrangement,  and  the  new  connection  will,  there- 
fore, be  made  over  the  present  back  channel  l)ridge  and  across 
the  island  to  an  undergrade  crossing  of  the  new  line  between 
piers  F  and  G. 

The  work  is  being  carried  out  under  the  direction  of  the 
engineering  department  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio,  H.  A.  Lane, 
chief  engineer;  \V.  S.  Bouton,  engineer  of  bridges;  A.  C. 
Clarke,  district  engineer,  and  W.  M.  Ray,  a.ssistant  engineer. 
All  foundation  and  masonn,'  work  is  being  done  by  the  Vang 
Construction  Company  of  Cumberland,  Md.  Steel  fabrica- 
tion and  erection  has  been  let  to  the  American  Bridge  Com- 
pany. 


Report  of  Division  of 

Finance,  U.  S.  R.  A. 

Af.^RKFiTLLY  PREPARED  and  lucid  account  of  the  financing 
of  the  United  States  Railroad  Administration  is  given 
in  the  report  of  Swagar  Sherley,  director  of  the  Divi- 
sion of  Finance,  which  has  been  issued  by  the  director  gen- 
eral of  railroads. 

The  estimated  balance  sheet  of  the  Railroad  Administra- 
tion at  the  conclusion  of  federal  control  on  February  29, 
1920,  after  26  months  of  government  operation  of  the  rail- 
roads, carried  totals  of  $4,493,972,125,  this  including  all 
items  of  del)it  and  credit.  Due  to  the  practical  inal)ility  of 
the  railroad  corporations  to  float  bonds  or  borrow  money 
during  and  immediately  after  the  war,  the  government  itself 
was  obliged  to  advance  nearly  all  money  needed  for  capital 
expenditures  and  other  purposes.  At  the  end  of  federal  con- 
trol, Mr.  Sherley's  report  shows,  there  was  due  to  the  carriers 
in  unpaid  compensation  and  other  large  items,  including  all 
gross  interest  accruals,  $1,476,928,805.60,  while  there  was 
due  from  the  carriers  to  the  Railroad  Administration,  includ- 
ing similar  interest  accruals,  $1,677,243,077.  Of  the  amount 
due  from  the  carriers  it  is  estimated  that  $815,379,145  may 
be  used  under  the  terms  of  the  transportation  act,  1920,  as 
an  immediate  offset  against  the  amount  due  by  the  govern- 
ment to  the  carriers,  leaving  to  be  paid  to  the  railroads  the  net 
sum  of  $661,549,661.69. 

Congress  appropriated  for  the  federal  control  of  transpor- 
tation systems  $1,250,000,000,  and  the  transportation  act  of 
1920,  under  which  the  properties  were  returned  to  private 
control,  carried  an  additional  $200,000,000.  The  following 
table  from  Mr.  Sherley's  report  summarizes  the  loss  sustained 
by  the  government: 

Estimated  excess  of  operating  expenses  and  rentals  over  operating  revenues: 

Class    1     railroads $677,513,151.56 

Other    privately    owned    properties    (smaller    railroads,    sleep- 
ing and   refrigerator   car  lines  and   steamship  lines) 43,011,129.36 

Inland     waterways     2,449,738.69 

Total      $722,974,019.61 

Expense  of  central   and  regional  organization 13.954,979.69 

Deficit,   American   Railway   Express   Co 38,111,741.60 

Adjustment    of    materials    and    supplies    in    settlement    with 

railroad   companies    on    account    of   increased    prices 85.204,618.26 

Net    interest    accruals    for    deferred    compensation,    open    ac- 
counts,   and   additions    and   betterments 37.558.162.01 

Deductions    from    gross    income 10,118,034.36 

Miscellaneous   profit   and   loss   items 4,894,056.38 

$912,815,611.91 
Less    non-operating    incomes 12,336,855.35 

Total      $900,478,756.56 


S.  M.  Vauclain  on  European  Business 

London.    May    6. 

SM.  Vauclain,  |)resi(lent  of  tiie  Baldwin  Locomotive 
Works,  who  lias  just  returned  to  London  from  a  l)usi- 
*  ncss  trip  througli  Furojie,  brings  with  him  a  very 
optimistic  account  of  the  recujKTative  powers  of  tiie  countries 
he  has  visited.  While  there  is  a  .sc-emingly  apparent  short- 
age of  coal,  fcKxl  and  materials,  he  says  that  if  transjKjrta- 
tion  facilities  were  sufficiently  adefjuate  to  handle  the  busi- 
ness requirements  mucii  of  this  sliortage  would  Ik-  overcome. 
The  trans|)()rtation  difficulties  are  occasioned  by  a  decided 
shortage  of  kx-omotives  to  haul  the  trains.  There  appears 
to  Ijc  a  suflicient  supply  of  freight  cars,  but  locomotives  are 
needed  everywhere.  On  his  visit  to  Roumania  he  obtained 
an  order  for  50  locomotives.  They  are  consolidations  similar 
in  design  to  tho.se  recently  supplied  to  the  Belgian  State  rail- 
ways from  America.  The  locomotive  situation  in  Roumania 
is  particularly  l)ad,  there  being  over  50  per  cent,  of  the  loco- 
motives out  of  service  for  repairs.  From  his  observations 
Mr.  Vauclain  believes  that  France,  Poland,  Roumania  and 
Serbia  are  in  immediate  need  of  aljout  1,000  locomotives 
each.  The  present  laljor  and  material  situation  make  it  im- 
possible for  these  countries  to  provide  this  e<|uipment.  The 
reason  some  orders  have  not  been  placed  in  outside  countries 
to  make  good  this  deficit  is  because  of  the  prevailing 
low  rate  of  exchange  and  the  difficulties  in  securing  proper 
credits. 

In  speaking  of  the  economic  conditions,  he  says  that  of 
course  these  countries  are  ver}'  poor;  Imt  everywhere  the  {peo- 
ple seem  to  have  a  very  serious  desire  to  re-establish  them- 
selves and  to  get  back  on  a  sound  and  substantial  basis. 
They  are  not  asking  for  charity,  but  they  desire  and  greatly 
need  commercial  assistance  in  the  way  of  credits  to  rebuild 
their  war-worn  economic  structure.  He  believes,  as  do  other 
Americans  who  have  had  an  opportunity  to  study  European 
conditions,  that  there  are  wonderful  opportunities  for  Amer- 
ican lousiness  provided  that  business  is  conducted  in  a  .spirit 
of  co-operation,  both  in  giving  the  customer  that  which  he 
desires  and  assisting  him  in  establishing  a  credit  ba.sis  on 
which  to  buy  that  will  not  tax  him  out  of  existence.  Further- 
more, he  finds  that  the  European  people  are  much  more 
amenable  to  new  (to  them)  departures  in  design,  appliances, 
etc.,  than  they  were  before  the  war.  The  war  has  had  a  tre- 
mendous broadening  effect,  and  has  created  vastly  different 
conditions.  Problems  are  encountered  now  that  were  never 
thought  of  before,  nor  would  they  have  arisen  had  it  not 
been  for  the  war.  Naturally,  therefore,  any  assistance  in 
solving  these  problems  will  be  greatly  appreciated.  America, 
in  virtue  of  the  fact  that  it  has  had  many  of  these  problems 
to  face,  as,  for  instance,  the  high  cost  of  labor,  is  in  an  excel- 
lent position  to  ])e  of  considerable  help.  Labor-saving  devices 
and  appliances  that  will  reduce  the  cost  of  railway  opera- 
tion should  and  will  find  a  fertile  field  on  European  rail- 
ways if  they  are  presented  right  and  if  adapted  to  meet  the 
conditions  peculiar  to  the  railways  there. 

This  is  a  particularly  important  point,  and  the  degree  to 
which  it  is  followed  will  determine  the  success  with  which 
this  foreign  business  is  conducted  and,  furthermore,  the  suc- 
cess with  which  the  business  is  retained. 

The  Baldwin  Locomotive  \A'orks  has  not  been  slow  in  rec- 
ognizing this.  It  is  its  intention  to  give  the  European  roads 
what  they  want  and  at  the  same  time  to  give  them  freely  ex- 
pert advice  and  assist  them  to  solve  their  problems  of  which 
many,  under  the  new  conditions  now  obtaining,  are  entirely 
new  to  them.  At  its  works  in  Philadelphia  a  separate  and 
complete  organization  has  been  established  for  handling  the 
building  of  foreign  locomotives.  A  certain  portion  of  the 
plant  is  given  over  to  this  work  and  a  staff  of  employees 
thoroughly  trained  in  the  construction  of  foreign  equipment 
operate  it. 


Annual  Meeting  of  the  Fuel  Association 

The  Subjects  Discussed  Include  Pulverized  Fuel,  Feedwater 
Heating,   Front   Ends   and   Grates 


THE  OPENING  SESSION  of  the  twelfth  annual  meeting  of 
the  International  Railway  Fuel  Association  was  called 
to  order  by  the  president,  H.  B.  McFarland,  engineer 
of  tests,  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe,  on  Monday  morning, 
May  24,  at  the  Hotel  Sherman,  Chicago.  Following  the  in- 
vocation by  Dr.  Frank  W.  Gunsaulus,  president  of  the  Ar- 
mour Institute  of  Technology,  the  association  was  addressed 
by  Roy  V.  Wright,  managing  editor  of  the  Railway  Age. 

Mr.  Wright's  Address 

The  International  Railway  Fuel  Association  can  well  be 
proud  of  its  record.  But  it  has  a  task  before  it,  compared  to 
which  its  past  achievements  may  be  said  to  be  little  more  than 
a  scratching  of  the  surface.  The  association  has  developed 
and  placed  on  record  facts  as  to  how  and  where  savings  in 
fuel  may  be  made.  It  has  done  much  to  supply  the  inspira- 
tion and  develop  the  methods  by  which  such  savings  were 
made  effective;  a  great  deal  remains  to  be  done,  however,  in 
these  latter  respects.  The  success  of  a  fuel  conservation  cam- 
paign depends  directly  on  the  degree  to  which  officers  and 
men  are  inspired  enthusiastically  and  faithfully  to  do  their 
part  as  individuals. 

Determining  how  and  where  the  savings  are  to  l)e  made  is 
largely  an  engineering  problem.  Getting  the  job  done,  how- 
ever, demands  a  keen  and  thorough  understanding  of  human 
nature,  supplemented  by  the  ability  of  a  salesman  or  a  pro- 
moter. It  is  not  enough  to  attempt  to  educate  men  ( I  use  this 
term  to  include  both  officers  and  men)  as  to  the  right  way  of 
doing  a  thing;  some  incentive  must  be  offered  to  raise  and 
maintain  their  interest  at  a  high  point.  Men  are  not  very 
different  from  children.  Their  attention  is  caught  and  re- 
tained for  a  while  by  one  interest  and  then  it  restlessly  moves 
on  to  another. 

The  men  who  are  selling  the  idea  of  fuel  conserv^ation  to 
their  fellows  in  the  organization  must  therefore  not  only  study 
occasionally  to  change  their  methods  of  approach  in  order  to 
maintain  the  interest  of  the  men  at  a  high  point,  but  they 
must  be  so  intimately  in  touch  with  the  feelings  of  the  men 
that  they  will  guard  against  allowing  the  task  to  become  ardu- 
ous and  will  skillfully  introduce  into  it  all  the  spirit  of  play- 
ing a  game.  We  have  many  experts  to  tell  us  how  to  conserve 
fuel  down  to  the  minutest  detail.  What  we  need  is  more  pro- 
moters who  can  stir  up  enthusiasm  and  direct  the  energies  of 
the  officers  and  men  along  the  right  channels  in  carrying  out 
these  details. 

For  years  many  of  us  have  felt  that  a  large  part  of  the 
problem  of  fuel  conservation  would  be  solved  if  we  could  de- 
velop some  means  of  furnishing  prompt  and  accurate  records 
of  fuel  performance  for  each  locomotive  run.  This  looked 
most  promising  until  we  came  to  a  fuller  realization  of  the 
fact  that  almost  every  one  on  the  railroad  from  the  chairman 
of  the  board  down  to  the  call  boy  had  some  influence  on  the 
fuel  performance.  Why  confine  the  measuring  stick  to  the 
engine  crew  when  so  many  other  men  enter  into  the  problem 
of  using  fuel  economically  and  efficiently  ? 

While  individual  fuel  performance  records  have  their  value, 
if  they  can  be  promptly  and  accurately  obtained,  would  it  not 
be  better  to  get  the  whole  team  to  work  together  as  a  unit  to 
beat  its  own  record,  or  that  of  its  neighl)ors?  The  amount  of 
coal  used  on  a  division  and  the  train  performance  statistics 
can  be  determined  fairly  accurately.  Two  divisions  may  not 
be  directly  comparable,  but  suppose  two  divisions  on  the  same 
or  different  roads,  led  in  friendly  competition  by  their  super- 


intendents, should  try  to  see  which  one  could  make  the  best 
percentage  of  improvement.  The  idea  is  not  new;  its  value 
in  fuel  conservation  has  been  forcefully  demonstrated  within 
the  past  year. 

When  the  fuel  conservation  promoter  has  this  sort  of  a  cam- 
paign going  it  will  not  be  so  necessary  laboriously  to  teach  the 
different  men  exactly  how  to  do  their  part  of  the  work.  They 
will  develop  initiative  and  interest  and  will  get  after  the 
expert  or  instructor  rather  than  wait  for  him  to  get  after 
them. 

There  is  much  indifference  among  the  men  in  railroad 
service  today.  In  the  interests  of  the  public  the  men,  the 
managements  and  the  owners  this  must  be  overcome  and  over- 
come quickly.  One  great  difficulty  in  getting  better  results 
is  that  the  men  and  officers  are  too  far  apart  and  do  not  really 
know  each  other.  If  they  did  know  each  other  better  a  lot  of 
foolish  misunderstandings  would  be  wiped  out.  You  can't 
carry  out  a  program  such  as  the  one  above  mentioned  without 
getting  the  men  and  the  managements  closer  together. 

There  is  another  phase  of  the  fuel  conservation  question 
which  is  deserving  of  special  emphasis  at  this  time.  The 
Fuel  Association  is  strong  enough  to  take  a  real  stand  in  at- 
tempting to  correct  some  deep-seated  abuses  which  reach  back 
into  the  very  heart  of  railway  operation  and  management  and 
bulk  much  larger  than  even  the  entire  annual  fuel  bill  of  the 
railroads  because  they  are  a  source  of  continuing  waste  not 
only  in  fuel  but  in  other  important  items  of  cost  of  operation. 

What  will  happen  if  instead  of  looking  too  intently  upon 
fuel  conservation  as  an  end  in  itself  we  consider  fuel  per- 
formance as  a  barometer  of  efficient  and  economical  opera- 
tion? How  many  roads  know  what  is  the  economical  speed 
of  a  freight  train  over  a  given  division?  Why  do  they  not 
know?  It  is  comparatively  ea.sy  to  determine.  How  much 
can  the  capacity  of  a  division  be  increased  and  the  economy 
of  operation  be  improved  by  modernizing  the  power?  What 
will  it  mean  if  really  adequate  facilities  are  provided  for  keep- 
ing the  cars  and  locomotives  in  first  class  operating  condition  ? 
What  a  wonderful  saving  could  be  made  in  fuel  and  other 
operating  expenses  if  some  real  brains  and  money  were  ex- 
pended in  providing  business-like  locomotive  terminal  facili- 
ties instead  of  having  engine  houses  which  without  much 
imagination  can  be  described  as  "dark  holes  with  walls 
around  them."  How  do  you  know  that  a  certain  t\'pe  and 
size  of  locomotive  is  best  suited  to  the  conditions  on  your 
road  ?  You  ought  to  know !  Do  your  train  despatchers  ever 
get  out  over  the  division,  or  are  they  glued  to  office  chairs  with 
distorted  visions  or  imaginations  as  to  what  is  really  going 
on  over  the  division  ?  You  ought  to  be  the  fellows  to  help 
supply  the  dynamite  to  jolt  them  loose. 

All  these  things  and  others  which  you  will  call  to  mind — 
which  the  association  has  fully  recorded  in  its  proceedings — 
will  affect  fuel  consumption  as  much  or  far  more  than  can  be 
done  by  the  average  engine  crew.  The  call  today  is  for  the 
Fuel  Association  with  its  great  influence  to  go  to  the  very 
roots  in  tackling  the  fuel  conservation  problem  in  a  really  big 
way.  The  conditions  are  ripe;  now  is  your  opportunity! 
Will  you  grasp  it? 

President  MacFarland's  Address 

In  his  address  Mr.  MacFarland  confined  himself  to  mat- 
ters pertaining  to  the  welfare  of  the  association,  dwelling  par- 
ticularly on  the  increase  in  the  cost  of  conducting  the  work  of 
the  association,  the  largest  part  of  which  is  involved  in  the 
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piil)lii;itiim  of  the  [ircxTCclihgs.  In  calling  attcntiim  U>  the 
propo.^cd  imrcasc  of  $1  a  year  in  tlu'  annual  (liii-s,  he  rc- 
niindeii  tlie  nienihers  tliat  llie  value  of  the  ]inxee(iin,!.'s  is  nuich 
more  tiian  the  full  amount  of  the  dues.  In  referring;  to  future 
work  for  the  asscxiation,  Mr.  MacFarland  sun^ested  the  de- 
velopment of  a  standard  of  fuel  performance  for  hxomotives. 
At  tile  present  time  all  fuel  performance  records  are  comjiara- 
tive  with  no  l)asic  or  ])otential  standards  and  he  suii.nested  the 
investigation  of  the  ]iossil)ility  for  the  development  of  a  for- 
mula for  fuel  perfomiance  in  which  all  the  varial)les  are  in- 
cluded as  factors,  as  an  important  sul>ject  for  tlie  considera- 
tion of  a  standing  committee  of  the  association. 

Report  of  Committee  on  Feed  Water  Heating 

The  feed  water  heaters  of  today  may  be  diviticd  into  the 
following  general  classes: 

1.  \V;i>^!r    K.is    iRVitcrs, 

a.  Gas  tube, 

b.  Water   tube. 

2.  Exhaust   steam   feed  water  heaters, 

a.     Closed  and  open  types. 

The  gas  tube  feed  water  heaters  are  used  !))•  the  various 
railroads  where  the  Mallet  type  locomotives  have  l>een  de- 
veloped. This  type  gives  a  rise  in  temperature  of  70  deg. 
when  new,  but  in'l)ad  w^ater  districts  this  efficiency  is  lowered 
rapidly,  due  to  scale  forming  on  the  heater  surface. 

Yen-  little  has  been  accomplished  with  water  tulje  heaters 
of  the'  waste  gas  type,  although  this  type  has  been  the  sub- 
ject of  much  exjierimental  work.  Waste  gases  passing 
through  the  front  end  will  average  about  600  deg.  in  tem- 
perature, l)Ut  the  rate  at  which  heat  can  be  transmitted  from 
these  gases  to  the  feed  water  is  so  low  that  it  necessitates  a 
ver\-  large  heating  surface  in  the  smokebox  to  realize  any 
apprecialjle  quantity  of  this  heat. 

Tests  have  recently  been  run  on  the  Santa  Fe  system  with 
a  feed  water  heater  of  the  Thompson  t>pe.  After  this  heater 
had  been  four  months  in  service,  tests  were  made.  The  rise 
in  temperature  secured  l)y  means  of  this  feed  water  heater 
at  tlie  end  of  four  months'  .service  w^as  30  degrees.  An  exam- 
ination of  the  heating  surface  showed  that  in  the  four  months' 
time  1/16  in.  of  scale  had  formed  on  the  feed  water  heating 
surface.  Tests  were  also  made  at  this  time,  using  a  pump  in 
place  of  the  injector,  and  approximately  70  deg.  rise  in  tem- 
perature was  secured.  No  facilities  had  been  designed 
whereby  the  scale  could  be  removed  from  this  t>-pe  of  feed 
water  heater,  so  it  was  removed  after  this  test  was  made. 

With  proper  means  for  the  removal  of  scale  and  sediment 
the  waste  gas  heater  can  l)e  made  an  effective  instrument*  for 
the  removal  of  scale  forming  ingredients  and  other  impuri- 
ties before  these  are  carried  into  the  boiler. 

The  exhaust  type  feed  water  heaters,  due  to  the  lower 
temperatures,  made  it  practically  necessary  to  use  a  steam 
pump  in  place  of  the  injector.  This  type  is  ver>-  attractive, 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  transfer  of  heat  from  steam  to  a  heat- 
ing surface  is  about  ten  times  that  of  the  transfer  of  heat  by 
means  of  waste  gases.  This  allows  a  rather  compact  system 
and  the  feed  water  can  be  brought  to  within  10  or  15  deg.  of 
the  temperature  of  the  exhaust  steam. 

The  closed  type  of  exhaust  steam  feed  water  heaters  in  use 
in  this  countn,-  are  as  follows : 

Weir  feed  water  heaters,  two  of  which  are  installed  for 
test  purposes  on  the  Southern  Railway.  The  troubles  to  date 
with  this  system  have  been  that  the  water  hammering  on  the 
pipes  between  the  pump  and  feed  w-ater  heater  causes  leaks 
and  the  expansion  and  contraction  in  the  feed  water  heater 
itself  causes  leaks  between  the  copper  tubes  and  cast  iron  tube 
plates.  A  re-designed  feed  water  heater  has  been  planned  so 
as  to  take  care  of  this  latter  trouble. 

The  second  feed  water  heater  system  of  this  t\-pe  de- 
veloped in  this  country  is  the  heater  manufactured  by  the 
Locomotive  Feed  Water  Heater  Company.     This  heater  has 


laen  in  .service  on  the  New  \'ork  Central,  the  Delaware  Ik. 
Hud.>ion,  and  the  Delaware,  Lackawanna  &  Western  rail- 
ways, and  to  date  in  the  current  year  the  following  a|)pli(a- 
tions  have  lieen  or  are  being  made:  Central  Railroad  of 
New  Jer.sey,  l-'ort  Smith  &  Western,  Canadian  Pacific,  Grand 
Trunk  and  I!rie  railroads.  Additional  e(|uipments  are  be- 
ing ap|)lied  to  the  Delaware  &  Hudson  and  the  New  V'ork 
Central.  The  design  is  made  so  that  the  ex|)ansion  and 
contraction  of  the  brass  tubes  is  taken  care  of  .so  that  no 
leakage  (xcurs. 

In  order  to  increase  the  effectiveness  of  the  heating  .surface 
in  the  brass  tubes  a  thin  brass,  corrugated  spiral  agitator  is 
])laced  in  each  tui)e.  This  agitator  more  than  doubles  the 
transfer  of  lieat  across  each  stjuare  foot  of  heating  surface, 
and  the  high  velocity  and  scouring  action  of  the  water  caused 
by  its  presence  tends  to  prevent  lodgment  of  scale  or  dirt  on 
the  heating  surface.  Not  the  slightest  {)article  of  scale  or  dirt 
has  ever  been  found  in  the  heaters  now  in  service.  No  ex])eri- 
ence,  however,  has  been  obtained  from  very  Ijad  waters. 

The  open  type  heater  in  service  is  the  McBride  feed  water 
heater  and  pum]),  manufactured  by  the  Worthington  Pump 
&  Machinery  Corporation.  There  are  four  in  service  on  the 
Pennsylvania  Lines  l'"ast  on  locomotives  in  .service  out  of 
Altoona,  Penn.sylvania.  These  have  been  in  service  for  al)out 
a  year.  The  feed  water  heater  and  pump  are  combined 
and  are  designed  for  a  capacity  of  60,000  lb.  of  feed  water 
per  hour. 

The  exhaust  steam  passes  through  an  oil  separator  en- 
route  to  the  feed  water  heater.  No  trouble  has  been  experi- 
enced' .so  far  from  oil  passing  through  the  oil  separator  with 
the  exhaust  steam  and  being  delivered  to  the  boilers  with  tlie 
feed  w-ater.  On  road  tests  the  increase  in  evaporation  per 
pound  of  coal  was  14.4  per  cent  for  the  heater. 

The  develo[)ment  of  the  locomotive  feed  water  heater  is  not 
a  question  of  theory,  but  of  design.  A  locomotive  feed  water 
heater  must  be  capalile  of  continuous  operation  under  the 
most  adverse  conditions;  it  must  not  add  appreciably  to  the 
difticulty  of  controlling  water  supplied  to  the  boiler  at  any 
required  rate;  it  should  not  increase  the  weight  on  driving 
wheels  to  the  extent  that  it  becomes  necessary  to  reduce  the 
dimensions  of  the  boiler,  and  it  .should  be  applicable  to  exist- 
ing locomotives  without  necessitating  radical  alterations. 

The  substitution  of  a  pump  for  an  injector  is  the  most 
difficult  prol^lem  connected  with  the  feed  water  heating.  It 
complicates  the  control  of  boiler  feed,  increases  locomotive 
maintenance  and  weight,  and  is  in  itself  not  as  efficient  nor 
reliable  ;'n  instrument  as  the  injector.  On  this  account  the 
success  of  locomotive  feed  water  heating  hinges  very  largely 
on  the  design  of  a  successful  pump,  unless  a  practical  heater 
of  the  waste  gas  type  can  be  designed  which  will  raise  feed 
water  temperatures  sufficiently  to  effect  an  appreciable  saving 
with  the  use  of  an  injector. 

No  great  progress  in  feed  water  heating  can  be  expected 
until  the  solution  of  this  prol^lem  is  actively  taken  in  hand 
by  the  railroads  with  a  determination  to  make  feed  water 
heating  a  practical  operating  factor.  This  committee  would 
urge  that  the  mechanical  department  of  each  railroad  en- 
deavor to  lead  in  this  development.  We  should  each  en- 
deavor to  be  a  pioneer  in  the  practical  application  of  the 
feed  water  heater. 

The  report  was  signed  by  E.  E.  Chapman  (chairman),  A., 
T.  &  S.  Fe.;  E.  A.  Averill,  Loco,  Feed  Water  Co.;  O.  S. 
Beyer,  Jr.;  E.  V.  De  Vilbiss,  Penn.  System;  J.  S.  Hampson, 
Rosengrant  Coal  Co.;  F.  Kerby,  B.  &  O. ;  Monro  B.  Lanier, 
Monroe-Warrior  Coal  &  Coke  Co. ;  L.  G.  Plant,  Railway 
Age,  and  L.  R.  Pyle,  Loco,  Firebox  Co. 

Discussion 

E.  A.  Averill  (Locomotive  Feed  Water  Heater  Company) 
stated  that  there  are  three  essential  considerations  which  must 
be  taken  into  account  in  judging  the  practicability  of  feed 
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water  heater  devices.  These  are  (1)  safety,  (2)  reliability 
and  (3)  cost  of  maintenance.  Following  the  ability  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  these  three  points  the  questions  of  effi- 
ciency, weight  of  apparatus  and  cost  of  installation  should  be 
considered.  Feed  water  heaters  of  the  exhaust  steam  type 
have  now  been  developed  so  that  the  requirements  of  safety 
and  reliability  are  fully  met  and  while  installations  are  too 
few  to  permit  accurate  figures  to  be  obtained  as  to  the  cost  of 
maintenance  under  conditions  which  would  exist  were  large 
numbers  of  locomotives  equipped,  experience  indicates  that 
the  requirements  of  low  maintenance  cost  have  been  met  satis- 
factorily. During  the  discussion  the  point  was  brought  out 
that  a  saving  in  fuel  greater  than  could  be  expected  from  the 
actual  amount  of  heat  reclaimed  was  observed  in  some  tests 
of  heaters  of  the  waste  gas  type.  This  was  attributed  to  the 
improved  combustion  resulting  from  the  decreased  amount  of 
fuel  consumed,  which  was  great  enough  to  permit  the  firemen 
to  do  a  better  job  of  firing  than  had  been  possible  without  the 
heater. 

Possibility    of   Lignite    Coals 

By  S.  M.  Darling 

Fuel  Engineer,  United  States  Bureau  of  Mines 

The  nation's  resources  in  the  way  of  solid  fuel,  while 
large,  are  not  inexhaustible.  During  the  last  twenty  years 
the  population  of  the  United  States  increased  42  per  cent, 
and  during  the  same  period  our  coal  consumption  increased 
172  per  cent.  Our  annual  coal  consumption  in  1919  was 
about  530,000,000  tons.  Should  the  same  rate  of  increase 
hold  for  the  next  two  decades,  the  consumption  in  1940  would 
be  over  1,400,000,000  tons.  And  it  is  quite  probable  that 
we  shall  be  called  upon  to  export  many  millions  of  tons  an- 
nually to  South  America,  Africa  and  the  Mediterranean. 

The  nation's  coal  resources  of  all  ranks  total  3,553,637,- 
100,000  minable  tons  of  2,000  lb.,  nearly  one-third  being  lig- 
nite. Of  this  lignite  964,424,000,000  tons  is  in  North  and 
South  Dakota  and  northeastern  Montana,  approximatelv  23,- 
000,000,000  tons  in  Texas,  and  7,404,300,000  tons  in 
Alaska,  and  relatively  smaller  quantities  in  several  of  the 
other  Western  and  Southern  States.  The  lignite  tonnage 
given  above  includes  only  true  lignite. 

The  Carbonizing  Process 

I  came  to  the  conclusion  early  in  my  lignite  work  that 
the  large  way  to  utilize  this  fuel  was  to  carbonize  it;  that 
is,  break  it  up  into  its  four  main  divisions  of  gas,  oils  and 
tars,  ammonia,  and  solid  residue,  the  latter  being  practically 
charcoal.  The  fact  that  the  lignite  does  not  coke  in  the 
sense  that  bituminous  coal  cokes,  but  rather  crumbles,  on 
being  carbonized,  makes  possible  a  continuous  and  compara- 
tively inexpensive  carbonizing  process.  The  costly  element 
of  labor  is  reduced  practically  to  that  required  for  directing 
mechanical  operations. 

The  Products  of  CARDONiz.\TinN   of  Lignite 

(]■)  Gas,  per  Ion  of  lignite    (440   B.  t.   u.   per  cu.   ft.) 10,000  cu.   ft. 

(2)  Oil    and   tar 15  gal. 

(3)  Ammoniacal    liquor    65   gal. 

(4)  Carbon    residue     955    lb. 

The  Gas~Oi  the  yield  of  10,000  cu.  ft.  per  ton  of  lignite 
carbonized,  6,000  cu.  ft.  are  required  to  carry  on  the  process, 
leaving  a  surplus,  costing  nothing,  of  4,000  cu.  ft.  of  400 
B.t.u.  per  cu.  ft.,  or  a  total  of  1,600,000  B.t.u.  yielding  160 
hp.-hrs.  This  power  is  comparable  in  cost  with  that  derived 
from  natural  gas,  and  is  fully  as  cheap  as  most  hydroelec- 
tric power. 

Oils  and  Tars — Just  what  is  the  most  profitable  disposi- 
tion in  this  country  for  the  oil  and  tar  products  remains  to 
be  determined.  Their  treatment  and  marketing  is  an  indus- 
try by  itself.  It  is  not  probable  that  Germany  will  ever 
again  control  the  coal  tar  product  industn,-,  and  it  is  not  un- 


reasonable to  expect  that  in  the  future  a  large  part  of  the  de- 
mand for  tar  products  will  be  supplied  from  our  immense 
stores  of  lignite. 

Ammonia. — The  ammonia  is  contained  in  the  gas  and  gas 
water;  it  may  be  recovered  as  ammonium  sulphate,  a  valu- 
able fertilizer,  as  anhydrous  ammonia  for  refrigeration  and 
other  commercial  purposes,  or  it  may  be  treated  as  a  source  of 
other  nitrogen  products,  some  of  which  are  of  vital  impor- 
tance in  the  manufacture  of  explosives. 

Carbon  Residue — Tests  of  carbonized  lignite,  for  use  in 
suction  power-gas  producers,  in  carload  lots  have  proved  it 
to  be  an  exceptional  and  unexcelled  fuel  for  this  purpose. 
Its  chemical  composition,  as  shown  by  analysis,  is  about  the 
same  as  that  of  Pennsylvania  anthracite.  For  the  production 
of  power  in  this  way  carbonized  lignite  is  fully  ecjual  to  an- 
thracite coal,  charcoal,  or  bituminous  coke,  the  standard  fuels 
for  such  purposes.  This  carbonized  lignite  can  also  be 
burned  satisfactorily  on  the  automatic  stokers  and  grates 
used  to  consume  the  smaller  sizes  of  anthracite.  Carbonized 
lignite  briquets  for  domestic  service  have  been  made  in  car- 
load lots,  and,  ton  for  ton,  compare  favorably  with  anthra- 
cite coal,  and  is  an  ideal  domestic  fuel  in  such  rigorous  cli- 
mates as  those  of  North  Dakota  and  Alaska. 

The  territory  naturally  tributary  to  the  Dakota  lignite 
deposits  embraces  North  Dakota,  South  Dakota  and  west- 
ern Minnesota.  Upwards  of  2,000,000  tons  of  bituminous 
coal  are  shipped  annually  into  that  territory  from  Illinois, 
Indiana,  West  Virginia,  Kentucky,  and  Pennsylvania.  The 
average  haul  of  this  coal  is  1,000  miles.  If  the  Dakota  lig- 
nite were  put  into  stable  and  serviceable  condition,  by  means 
of  carbonizing  and  briquetting,  this  fuel  demand  could  be 
supplied  with  an  average  haul  of  less  than  400  miles.  The 
average  freight  rate  is  about  four  mills  per  ton-mile.  There- 
fore, if  the  fuel  and  power  requirements  of  the  area  tribu- 
tary to  the  Dakota  lignite  fields  were  supplied  from  the  lig- 
nite mines  an  annual  saving  would  be  effected  of  $4,800,000 
in  freight  charges  alone,  and  such  utilization  of  near-by  fuel 
would  also  save  annually  the  travel  of  50,000  cars  and  1,200 
engines  and  crews  a  distance  of  600  miles. 

The  tonnage  mentioned  does  not  include  the  anthracite 
shipped  into  this  Dakota  territory;  this  anthracite,  carried  in 
lake  boats  and  distributed  from  the  head  of  Lake  Superior, 
amounts  to  about  1,500,000  tons  annually. 

To  replace  these  3,000,000  tons  would  require  the  carbon- 
izing annually  of  6,000,000  tons  of  lignite,  yielding  3,000,- 
000  tons  of  solid  fuel,  18,000,000,000  cu.  ft'  of  surplus  gas 
(costing  nothing),  45,000  tons  of  sulphate  of  ammonia,  and 
60,000,000  gallons  of  tar  distillates.  The  Texas  lignite  sit- 
uation affords  an  equally  great  opportunity  for  economic 
saving.  And  there  are  many  smaller  deposits  of  lignite  scat- 
tered over  the  Southern  and  Western  States,  where  relatively 
smaller  savings  can  be  made  in  similar  fashion. 

Conservation  of  Petroleum 

to  Preserve  Source  of  Lubricants 

Bringing  this  lignite  onto  the  market  as  fuel,  with  its  at- 
tendant production  of  oils,  would  release  large  quantities  of 
petroleum  and  natural  gas  for  other  uses.  Of  our  original 
supply  of  petroleum,  42  barrels  per  capita  have  been  "used 
and  only  70  barrels  per  capita  remain  for  the  future.  About 
half  of  the  petroleum  currently  produced  is  used  as  fuel  for 
steam  raising.  The  possibilities  in  the  use  of  petroleum  and 
its  products  in  connection  with  the  nav}',  airplanes,  the  mer- 
chant marine,  automobiles,  motor  trucks,  and  tractors,  are  so 
great  and  vital  tliat  before  long  the  use  of  oil  for  steam  rais- 
ing will  be  regarded  as  an  inconceivable  follv. 

Mr.  Requa,  Consulting  Engineer  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines 
and  Director  of  the  Petroleum  Division  of  the  Fuel  Adminis- 
tration, puts  the  situation  in  forciljle  language: 

"The  operation  of  hydroelectric  generators,  of  railways  and 
trolley  cars,  of  the  machinery  of  the  factories,  of  internal- 
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combustion  I'liKincs,  of  our  battlcsliips  and  our  iiunliant 
shijis — in  fact,  of  all  inachiiuTy — i.s  math-  possiMc  In  tiic  u.^c 
of  one  jinKluit,  and  of  one  prcnhu  t  alone — pctrokuni.  I'or 
if  tliiTc  is  no  known  satisfactory  substitute  as  a  lubricant  its 
exhaustion  sjk-Us  commercial  chaos  or  commeriial  sui)juga- 
tion  by  the  nation  or  nations  that  control  tlie  future  .source 
of  .su|>i>ly  from  which  petroleum  will  be  derived." 

The  urjient  m^essity  is  uixm  u.s  now  to  liej^in  to  iirinj; 
these  enormous  stores  of  lignite  into  use  and  make  them  do 
their  proixT  i)art  of  the  economic  work  of  the  nation.  This 
doi's  not  involve  any  epoch-making  discovery,  but  just  the 
judicious  application  of  a  measure  of  chemical  and  engi- 
neering knowledge  and  skill.  The  carlxmi/.ing  of  lignite  will 
place  the  lignite-bearing  regions  substantially  on  a  par  as  re- 
gards fuel  and  |)ower  with  those  jjarts  of  the  country  that 
are  favoretl  witli  liituminous  and  anthracite  coal.  It  will  give 
an  ecjually  gotid  domestic  fuel  in  the  way  of  carbonized  lig- 
nite l)ri(juets,  better  gas,  producer  fuel  in  the  form  of  car- 
l)onized  lignite,  enormous  (|uantities  of  gas  to  be  used  for 
I'uel  or  power  |iurposes,  a  large  tonnage  of  fertilizer  in  the 
ft)rm  of  sulphate  of  ammonia,  and  a  great  amount  of  oils 
and  tar>. 

Discussion 

The  paper  arou.sed  consideral)le  discussion  as  to  the  possi- 
bility of  using  lignite  coal  in  locomotive  service,  in  which  it 
was  pointed  out  that  the  develojiment  of  the  use  of  lignite 
briquettes  as  outlined  by  the  author  depended  on  the  i)uilding 
up  of  a  market  for  the  by-j^roducts.  The  experience  in  the 
by-product  coke  industry  in  the  east  indicates  that  this  will  be 
a  process  requiring  considerable  time.  As  an  immediate 
means  of  making  these  coals  availal)le,  the  possibility  of  using 
them  in  pulverized  fonn  received  considerable  attention  and 
it  was  brought  out  that  in  experiments  it  has  been  possible  to 
pulverize  this  fuel  with  as  high  as  18  to  22  per  cent  moisture 
remaining  in  it,  thus  eliminating  the  requirement  for  a  drier 
of  large  capacity  and  the  difficulty  involved  in  heating  the 
lignite  to  the  temperature  required  to  reduce  the  moisture  to 
the  low  percentage  ordinarily  considered  necessarv  in  pul- 
verized fuel  practice.  The  fact  that  lignite  can  be  iiumed  in 
its  natural  fomi  was  also  brought  out.  This  has  'heen  done 
very  successfully  on  the  Oregon-\\'ashington  Railroad  & 
Navigation  Company's  lines.  The  locomotives  have  large 
grate  area,  large  netting  area,  admit  about  one-third  of  the  air 
over  the  fire  through  a  baffle  fire  door  and  run  with  a  large 
exhaust  nozzle  opening. 

Santa  Fe  Locomotive  Oil  Burning 

Practice  and  Fuel  Performance* 

By  Walter  Bohnstengel 

Assistant  Engineer  Tests;  A.  T.  &  S.  F. 

The  Santa  Fe  Sy.stem  has  approximately  3,160  locomo- 
tives, of  which  two-thirds  u.se  coal  and  one-third  use  oil  as 
fuel. 

The  necessary  procedure  in  converting  a  coal  burner  to  oil 
is  providing  an  oil  tank  of  proper  shape  and  size  to  fit  the 
coal  space  in  the  water  tank;  removing  grates,  ash  pan,  and 
ash  pan  rigging  and  applying  a  fire  pan  with  proper  brick 
lining  and  burner;  and  arranging  necessar\'  piping  on  the 
tender  and  boiler  back  head  of  the  locomotive,  to  regulate 
the  oil  outflow  to  the  firelx)x.  All  pipe  and  pipe  fittings 
should  be  extra  heavy,  the  valves  and  throttle  being  of  heavy 
design  capable  of  carry'ing  a  maximum  pressure  of  250  lbs. 

Firebox  and  Flues 

It  has  been  demonstrated  that  button  head  radial  stays 
should  be  eliminated  and  taper  head   radial  stays  applied. 

*A..  T.  &  S-  F.  locomotive  equipment  for  burning  oil  was  described  and 
illustrated  in  a  paper  read  before  the  1913  convention,  an  abstract  of  which 
will  be  found  in  the  May  28,   1915,  issue  of  the  RaiI~Miy  Age  Gaaette,  page 


it  i-  llie  |)ractice  to  have  all  rivets  countersunk  and  driven 
flush.  It  is  also  considered  gcxnl  practice  to  .scarf  the  door 
and  flue  sheet  flange  from  the  inner  edge  of  the  rivet  hole 
to  tiie  outer  edge  of  sheet,  making  tiie  outer  edge  ap|)roxi- 
niately  3/16  in.  thick  to  prevent  undue  cracking  from  the 
rivet  hole  to  the  edge  of  sheet.  It  is  not  considered  that 
firebox  troubles  arc  any  greater  in  oil  burning  hxomotives 
than  in  coal  burners  in  projiortion  to  the  work  performed. 
The  troul>les  experienced  in  oil  i)urning  locomotives  consist 
of  cracks  developing  in  the  knuckle  of  the  fire  d(K)r  hole,  top 
flange  of  door  sheet  and  flue  sheet,  leaky  radial  stays  and 
staybolts,  as  well  as  cracks  developing  from  stayl>olt  to  stay- 
bolt  in  the  side  sheet.  I'rom])t  and  careful  attention  is  neces- 
sary in  boiler  washing. 

Should  the  side,  flue  or  door  sheets  have  patches  applied 
Ijy  rivet  or  patch  bolts,  they  are  liable  to  give  considerable 
troul)le,  and  should  the  fireiioxes  be  of  the  five-piece  type, 
the  longitudinal  seams  in  the  crown  sheet  would  cause  con- 
siderable troul)le  from  leaking.  It  is  Santa  Fe  practice  to 
cover  these  seams  with  brick  until  they  require  renewal. 

The  life  of  a  firebox  and  a  set  of  flues  is  somewhat  less 
in  an  oil  burning  locomotive  than  in  a  coal  l)urning  locomo- 
tive. The  average  for  all  locomotives,  old  and  new,  large 
and  small,  in  all  classes  of  service,  shows  that  the  life  of 
staybolt  fireboxes  in  coal  is  10  years  and  3  months  and  in 
oil  9  years.  This  cannot  be  used  to  predict  the  actual  protj- 
able  life  of  any  one  box,  as  the  figures  var}'  to  a  certain 
extent  by  reason  of  different  local  conditions.  The  average 
life  of  a  set  of  flues  in  an  oil  burning  freight  locomotive 
is  about  48,000  miles,  and  in  a  coal  burning  locomotive,  same 
service,  about  65,000  miles.  The  life  in  passenger  service 
is  approximately  40  per  cent  higher  and  in  about  the  same 
relation. 

Engine  Equipment 

The  Booth  burner  is  used  as  standard  on  the  Santa  Fe. 
The  patent  on  this  burner  expired  in  February,  1912,  and 
it  is  made  and  tested  in  our  own  .shops.  Good  results  are 
obtained  from  IjA-in.  burners  on  small  locomotives,  while 
the  larger  power  is  provided  with  2  and  25^-in.  burners. 
For  the  j\Iid-Continent  oil,  a  IJ^-in.  pipe  is  used  to  convey 
the  oil  from  the  tank  to  the  fireljox,  while  with  California 
and  Mexican  oil,  2-in.  piping  is  used  to  the  firing  valve. 

The  larger  locomotives  having  8,500  and  9,000-gallon 
water  tanks,  use  an  oil  tank  of  about  3,400-gallon  capacity. 
On  the  smaller  locomotives  having  5,000  and  6,000-gallon 
water  tanks,  the  capacity  of  the  oil  tank  varies  from  1,800 
to  2,250  gallons. 

Comparison  of  Coal  and  Oil 

The  essential  features  in  preparing  to  burn  oil  for  loco- 
motive fuel  is  the  availability,  extent  of  supply,  and  relative 
value  of  the  oil,  not  at  the  well,  but  at  the  point  of  consump- 
tion. 

The  coal  used  on  Santa  Fe  locomotives  averages  11,500 
B.t.u.  and  the  oil  19,000  B.t.u.  per  lb.  On  this  basis  the 
theoretical  heat  value  of  one  pound  of  oil  equals  1.65  lb. 
of  coal.  After  the  ratio  of  coal  to  oil  is  obtained  to  agree 
with  local  conditions,  the  advantages  to  be  gained  by  the 
use  of  oil  may  be  considered  by  substituting  in  the  following 
formula : 


a  .  b  .   c  .   d  .   X 


2000 
20O0  .  e 


equivalent   price   of   oil   per   barrel. 


equivalent   price   of   coal    per   ton. 


a  .   ')  .   c  .   X 
a     =  Weight  of  oil  per  gallon,  pounds  =:  specific  gravity  oil  times 

weight    in    pounds   of   one    i*allon    water, 
b     ::=   Number   of    Gallons    per   barrel. 

c     =^   Ratio   of  heating  value   oil   to   that   of   coal   in    B.   t.    u. 
d     =   Price    of    coal    per    ton,    dollars, 
e     =   Price   of  nil    per  barrel,    dollars. 
X    =   Ratio  of  boiler   efficiency  oil  to   coal. 

The  results  of  a  number  of  recent  tests  on  the  Santa  Fe 
show  that  the  evaporative  efficiency  of  oil  is  about  25  per 
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cent  more  than  coal  for  hand  fired  and  40  per  cent  more  than 
coal  tor  stoker  fired  locomotives,  that  is,  the  factor  A'  is  1.25 
for  hand  fired  and  1.40  for  stoker  fired  locomotives. 

The  cost  of  changing  a  locomotive  from  coal  to  oil  burn- 
ing depends  largely  on  the  size  of  the  locomotive.  Recent 
figures  show  that  the  approximate  cost  of  changing  a  modern 
locomotive  of  Pacific,  Mikado  or  Atlantic  tyjx;  is  from 
$2,400  to  $2,500,  including  the  construction  of  an  oil  tank, 
draft  pan,  petticoat  pipe,  oil  lnurner  piping,  fittings,  etc. 
This  cost  would  also  include  the  application  and  the  usual 
overhead  charge.  A  smaller  locomotive,  such  as  the  eight 
and  ten  wheelers,  can  be  converted  at  a  cost  of  about  $1,800 
to  $2,000  each. 

Either  the  speed  of  the  train  or  the  tonnage  is  increased 
on  an  oil  burning  locomotive,  due  to  the  locomotive  being 
worked  to  its  maximum  capacit)^  at  all  times.  A  test  made 
in  1919  shows  that  an  oil  burning  Atlantic  type  locomotive 
handled  an  average  tonnage  of  750  tons,  while  the  same 
kind  of  a  coal  burning  locomotive  handled  578  tons  in  the 
same  class  of  service. 

The  Brick  Arch  in  Oil  Burning  Locomotives 

The  paper  also  contained  a  report  of  tests  on  three  oil 
burning  locomotives  of  the  2-10-2  type,  all  of  the  same  class, 
to  determine  the  effect  of  an  arch  tube  supported  brick  arch 
on  fuel  performance,  with  the  standard  location  of  the  oil 
burner  at  the  front  end  of  the  firebox  as  well  as  at  the  rear 
of  the  firebox.  These  two  arrangements  were  compared  with 
the  standard  firebox  arrangement,  which  does  not  include 
a  brick  arch. 

The  data  for  the  individual  runs  during  these  tests  as 
well  as  the  average,  show  a  slightly  lietter  fuel  performance 
for  the  locomotives  without  the  arch  than  for  those  with  a 
brick  arch.  However,  the  atmospheric  temperature  averaged 
slightly  higher  during  the  runs  made  without  the  arch  than 
for  those  with  the  arch,  which  would  be  favorable  to  the 
former  in  a  lower  radiation  loss. 

The  data  show  no  saving  in  fuel,  if  anything  a  lower  effi- 
ciency for  the  arch,  in  comparison  with  the  present  front 
end  burner  arrangement  without  arch.  This  can  be  ex- 
plained by  noting  that  with  proper  drafting,  without  arch 
as  well  as  with  arch,  the  locomotive  can  he  fired  without 
showing  smoke,  and  having  as  low  a  front  end  temperature 
without  as  with  the  arch.  Obtaining  complete  combustion 
in  the  firebox  in  either  case,  further  economy  could  only  be 
obtained  by  absorbing  more  of  the  heat  from  the  gases  and 
getting  a  lower  front  end  temperature.  Another  explanation 
for  lower  efficiency  of  the  arch  with  oil,  is  that  radiant  heat 
is  not  utilized  to  the  best  advantage  with  an  arch,  as  the 
arch  shades  part  of  the  firebox. 

As  a  general  conclusion,  taking  the  present  standard  ar- 
rangement with  front  end  liurner  and  no  arch  or  arch  tubes 
as  a  basis,  the  data  secured  on  these  tests  show  that  the  ad- 
vantages resulting  from  the  use  of  an  arch  tube  supported 
arch  with  either  the  front  or  back  end  burner  arrangement 
are  more  than  offset  by  disadvantages  and,  from  these  tests. 
the  installation  and  maintenance  of  the  arch  cannot  be  justi- 
fied in  oil-burning  locomotives. 

Discussion 

The  discussion  centered  around  tlie  difficulty  resulting 
from  the  accumulation  of  carlion  on  the  bottom  of  the  draft 
pan  in  front  of  the  oil  burner  on  oil  burning  locomotives. 
This  is  being  experienced  in  some  cases  where  oil  has  only 
recently  been  adopted  as  locomotive  fuel,  especially  where 
the  heavy  gravity  Mexican  oils  are  in  use.  On  roads  which 
have  had  considerable  experience,  this  difficulty  has  been 
overcome,  largely  by  care  in  the  location  of  the  burner,  to 
keep  the  flame  properly  centered  in  the  firebox  and  away 
from  the  bottom  of  the  pan,  and  l)y  admitting  air  around  the 
l>urner,  principally  under  and  at  the  sides  of  the  burner. 


In  discussing  the  Santa  Fe  arch  te.sts,  J.  T.  Anthony  stated 
that  experience  on  other  oil  burning  roads  indicates  a  saving 
of  from  five  to  eight  per  cent  where  the  arch  is  used.  He 
took  exception  to  the  statement  that  the  arch  tended  to  shield 
part  of  the  firebox  from  direct  flame  radiation,  as  the  tem- 
perature of  the  arch  makes  it  a  radiating  medium  itself.  He 
admitted  that  where  a  boiler  efficiency  as  high  as  76  per  cent 
was  ol)tained  without  the  arch  there  was  not  much  range  for 
improvement  left  for  the  arch,  but  doubted  the  ability,  day 
in  and  day  out,  to  maintain  such  a  high  efficiency. 

Report  on  Front  Ends,  Grates  and  Ash  Pans 

The  committee  presented  data  for  comparison  of  two  types 
of  grates  from  tests  of  two  classes  of  coal,  namely  Gallup  and 
Kansas  on  the  Santa  Fe.  The  object  was  to  determine  what, 
if  any,  saving  could  be  effected  by  using  table  grates  in 
place  of  finger  grates  in  locomotives  burning  Gallup  coal. 
This  coal,  obtained  from  Gallup,  New  Mexico,  is  a  semi- 
bituminous  coal,  having  the  following  analysis: 

Moi.sture,    per    cent 8.25 

Volatile    matter,    per    cent 29.91 

Fixed    carbon,    per    cent 51.46 

Ash,   per  cent    10.38 

Sulphur,    per    cent 0.64 

Calorific  value  of  coal  as  received  B.t.u..  per  lb 11.484 

Calorific  value  of  dry  coal,   B.t.u.,  per  lb 12.516 

The  test  was  made  between  Belen  and  Gallup,  New  Mex- 
ico, in  May,  1919.  The  locomotive  used  for  this  test  is  a 
single  expansion  Mikado  type  equipped  with  a  Duplex 
stoker  and  superheater.  It  was  new,  having  just  been  re- 
ceived from  the  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works.  The  front  end 
draft  arrangement  and  the  brick  arch  arrangement  remained 
the  same,  and  in  the  comparison  of  data  of  finger  and  table 
grates,  the  same  fireman  was  used  throughout  the  test. 

The  standard  finger  grates  for  Gallup  coal  were  installed 
first,  and  the  brick  arch  maintained  eight  bricks  high  in  the 
center  and  intermediate  rows  and  seven  on  the  side  rows, 
and  all  set  down  against  the  tube  sheet.  With  Gallup  coal, 
it  has  been  found  most  economical  to  run  the  arch  down 
against  the  flue  sheet  and  at  least  seven  courses  high,  on 
account  of  stack  losses.  The  standard  Gallup  coal  grates 
have  5-in.  openings  between  the  fingers,  while  the  clearance 
between  the  bars  on  the  table  grates  is  -)4-in.  with  :>8-in- 
slots  for  air  passage  up  through  the  bars.  The  percentage 
of  air  opening  is  approximately  37.8  per  cent  with  either 
design. 

The  locomotive  was  run  with  full  compensated  tonnage 
rating,  namely,  2,300  tons,  Dalies  to  Gonzales,  and  2.700 
tons,  Gallup  to  Gonzales. 

The  equated  tonnage,  the  gross  thousand  ton-miles,  and 
the  boiler  pressure  averaged  ver}-  nearly  the  same  for  the 
three  tests.  The  evaporation  and  the  coal  per  thousand  ton- 
miles  were  in  favor  of  the  finger  grates.  The  average  speed 
over  the  division  was  nearly  the  same  for  either  arrange- 
ment; the  temperature  was  nearly  the  same  in  either  case, 
Imt  the  wind  averaged  a  little  higher  with  the  table  grates 
on  westbound  trips. 

The  million-foot  pounds  of  work  done  at  tiie  drawbar 
indicated  a  higher  average  drawbar  pull,  a  greater  amount 
of  total  work  done,  as  well  as  a  greater  amount  of  work 
per  hour  while  working  steam  with  the  table  grates  than  with 
the  finger  grates.  This  is  the  reason  for  the  table  grates 
using  more  coal  and  giving  poorer  evaporation  than  the 
finger  grates,  as  the  harder  the  locomotive  is  worked,  ]iartic- 
ularly  where  there  is  much  fine  coal  or  slack,  the  greater 
the  stack  loss. 

The  table  grates  do  not  drop  any  fire  and  very  little  asli 
except  when  being  shaken,  while  the  finger  grates  droj)  con- 
siderable fire  in  certain  portions  where  the  fingers  are  cut 
short  to  clear  obstructions  in  the  comers  of  the  firel)ox.  The 
shape  of  the  pan  (the  high  sides)  causes  the  hot  a.shes 
and    fire   to   sweep  up   along  the   side   of  the  cab  into  the 
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fii,i;iiuim'n's  faii'S  wlu-n  a  liij;;li  side  wind  is  lilow  iiii.;.  Tlic 
taljli'.-*  grates  were  very  popular  with  the  engiueimn  on  this 
account;  also,  on  account  of  heinj.;  easier  to  shake.  There 
is  very  little  nwd  of  a  jiower  grate  shaker  with  table  yratcs 
and  Ciallup  coal. 

Aside  frt)m  the  coal  being  a  little  tuier  and  the  locomotive 
being  worked  a  little  harder  on  trips  with  the  table  prates, 

Summary    op    Kansas    Coal    Tests    with    Dynamometek    Kecords 

Standard  Table 

grates  grates 

Running  lime,  hour    5.30  5.51 

Dead  time,  hr 1.24  1.24 

Total    time,    hr 6.54  6.75 

Heat  value  as  fired,   R.  t.  u.  per  lb 12,565  12,219 

Ratio,    water   to   coal 5.06  5.47 

Boiler  pres^-sure,  lb.  per  sq.  in 1S9  188 

Gross  thousand  ton  miles 353.8  354.7 

Speed,  miles  per  hour 20.5  19.8 

Draw   bar    pull: 

Average  over  division,  lb 19,056  20,760 

Average  working  steam,  lb 22.055  23,469 

Million  foot  pounds,  total  work 10,915  11,898 

Coal,   lb.: 

Per  gross  thousand  ton  miles 100.8  93.8 

Per  million   foot  pounds 3.17  2.78 

Water,   lb,: 

Per  gross  thousand  ton   miles 509  523 

Per    million    foot    pounds 15.9  15.1 

Equiv.    evap.    lb.    per   hr..    per    lb,    of    coal;    boiler    and 

superheater   6.58  7.21 

which  incurs  a  greater  stack  loss,  it  is  possible  that  the 
larger  coal  consumption  with  the  table  grates  is  due  to  in- 
sufficient air  admission.  While  the  air  openings  are  cal- 
culated to  be  the  same,  the  ashes  or  contents  of  the  firebox 
pack  down  over  the  slots  in  the  table  grates  and  there  is  not 
the  same  chance  to  loosen  it  up  by  shaking  as  with  the  finger 
grates.  The  steaming  of  the  locomotive  was  about  the  same 
with  tlie  table  grates  as  with  the  finger  grates. 

When  all  things  are  taken  into  consideration,  the  saving 
in  coal  of  table  grates  over  the  standard  Gallup  coal  finger 


iiidiiali  tlial  llir  perforated  ardi  (ut  a  very  .^inall  figure  in 
the  saving. 

Kvaporation  is  the  proper  basis  on  which  to  make  a  Com- 
parison iietween  table  and  .standard  grate.  It  will  be  seen 
from  the  summary  of  the  dynamometer  car  data  tliat  there 
is  an  average  .saving  for  the  round  trip  of  8.0  fx-r  cent. 
Ha.sed  on  test  without  the  d\namometer  car  the  saving  aver- 
ages 10  per  cent  for  the  round  trip.  Under  all  conditions 
there  was  some  saving  in  favor  of  the  table  grates,  and  a 
conservative  estimate  would  be  from  1  to  1  !4  tons  of  coal 
per  trip. 

The  table  grates  save  coal  by  preventing  it  from  falling 
through  into  the  pan  only  partly  burned.  I'he  loss  from  this 
source  is  very  noticeable  with  the  coarse  grates  now  used, 
particularly  when  the  coal  is  fine  and  .starting  out  of  a 
terminal  when  the  fire  is  light.  Part  of  this  loss  could  f>e 
eliminated  by  using  finger  grates  with  fingers  closer  together, 
such  as  those  used  for  Gallup  coal. 

There  is  a  considerable  loss  due  to  finger  grate  bars  having 
to  be  replaced  on  account  of  fingers  being  burned  off  which 
loss  would  probably  not  be  so  great  with  the  table  grates. 

Front  Ends 

During  the  testing  of  the  Mikado  type  Locomotive  3209 
just  referred  to,  a  variable  exhaust  nozzle  designed  by  Mr. 
Stevens,  a  boiler  maker  on  the  Santa  Fe,  was  applied  for 
test.  This  device  can  be  regulated  from  the  cab  and  gives 
a  discharge  area  equal  to  a  nozzle  area  anywhere  between 
53/2-in.  and  6-in.  diameter.  The  idea  of  the  inventor  was 
to  open  up  this  nozzle  when  the  locomotive  was  steaming 
freely  and  to  close  it  down  at  gradients  of  1/1 6-in.  when 
for  any  reason  the  locomotive  did  not  steam  so  freely. 

When  first  applied,  in  February,  1919,  no  difference  could 
be  detected  in  fuel  consumption,  and  it  was  found  necessary 
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grates,  or  vice  versa,  is  very  small.  Under  certain  conditions 
one  will  show  a  saving,  while  under  other  conditions  the 
other  grates  may  show  a  saving. 

A  similar  test  was  made  on  the  road  between  Argentine 
and  Emporia,  Kansas,  a  distance  of  108  miles,  with  Kansas 
coal.     The  analysis  of  this  coal  averages  about  as  follows: 

Moisture,    per    cerit    2.76 

\'olatile  m.-itter,  per  cent -^'l" 

Fixed  carbon,  per  cent 51,33. 

.\sh,    per    cent     14,74 

Sulphur,    per    cent     4,44 

Heating  value,    B,t.u.,   per   lb 12,480 

Heating  value,   dry  coal,   B.t.u,,   per   11) 12.851 

The  same  type  of  locomotive.  No.  3209,  was  used  on  this 
test  as  with  Gallup  coal  and  with  the  same  equipment. 

The  data  on  the  table  grates  were  obtained  for  the  most 
part  by  an  observer  on  the  locomotive  after  the  test  with 
the  dynamometer  car  had  been  finished.  On  most  of  the 
trips  with  the  observer  on  the  locomotive,  a  test  on  a  per- 
forated arch  in  comparison  with  the  standard  seven  course 
arch  was  carried  at  the  same  time.      However,  the  results 


to  put  a  diamond  split  in  the  top.  However,  as  weather  con- 
ditions got  better,  the  nozzle  was  run  practically  wide  open 
all  the  time.  In  its  operation  the  nozzle  was  run  either  wide 
open  or  closed.  The  specific  gradations  in  closing  were  not 
utilized  by  the  enginemen.  The  chief  disadvantage  of  the 
variable  exhaust  nozzle  is  that  if  not  worked  frequently  it 
becomes  inoperative  in  a  short  time  by  being  stuck  up  due 
to  the  exhaust  gases. 

At  the  fourth  annual  convention  in  1912,  an  exhaustive 
paper  was  presented  to  this  association  showing  the  great 
possibilities  in  fuel  saving  and  the  further  possibilities  of 
increasing  the  power  of  locomotives  by  the  elimination  of 
back  pressure.  Information  now  comes  to  the  committee 
that  a  simple  and  effective  drafting  system  has  been  de- 
veloped based  on  the  fundamental  assumption  in  the  paper 
on  back  pressure  previously  referred  to  that  there  was  suffi- 
cient energy  in  the  exhaust  steam  to  draft  the  locomotive 
with  a  maximum  of  four  pounds  back  pressure  on  the 
cylinders. 
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The  essential  features  of  this  system  are  an  exhaust  vol- 
ume chamber  and  a  governing  variable  exhaust  nozzle  which 
opens  under  very  low  static  pressure  and  which  has  a  variable 
opening  with  each  exhaust  blast.  The  variable  opening 
and  constant  automatic  agitation  of  the  wings  is  most  essen- 
tial in  maintaining  a  variable  exhaust  nozzle. 

In  the  committee's  last  report  attention  was  called  to  the 
Master  Mechanics'  formulae  for  the  design  of  stack  and 
front  end,  showing  tliat  they  are  not  properly  applicable  to 
present  power.  The  Lewis  drafting  system,  with  its  exhaust 
blast  of  very  large  contact  area  of  steam  and  exhaust  gases, 
and  its  unusually  large  stack,  are  convincing  testimonials 
that  we  should  no  longer  abide  by  this  rule  of  thumb  design, 
but  that  we  should  make  investigations  to  find  the  limit  of 
design  which  will  give  the  greatest  efficiency  of  the  exhaust 
blast. 

The  report  was  signed  by  H.  B.  MacFarland  (chairman), 
A.  T.  &  S.  F.;  W.  J.  Bohan,  Nor.  Pac;  E.  B.  DeVilbiss, 
Penn.  Svstem;  J.  P.  Neff,  American  Arch  Co.;  Frank  Zelenv 
C.  B.  &  Q.,  and  C.  C.  Higgins,  St.  L.-S.  F. 

Use  of  Carbocoal   on  Locomotives 

By  George  Escherick,  Jr. 

Fuel  Eijgineer,  International  Coal  Products  Corporation. 

IN  THE  FIRING  of  bituminous  coal  many  schemes  have  been 
tried  to  promote  better  efficiency  and  some  of  these  have 
met  with  considerable  success.  But  in  spite  of  all  attempts 
toward  better  economy  the  locomotive  boiler  remains  today 
one  of  the  chief  offenders  in  the  extravagant  use  of  fuel. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  continued  demand  of  the 
public  for  abatement  of  the  smoke  nuisance  will  force  the 
railroads  to  the  use  of  a  smokeless  fuel  or  to  electrification 
of  their  roads  in  their  larger  terminals.  The  limited  supply 
of  anthracite  in  the  country  makes  it  unlikely  that  anthracite 
can  be  used  generally  on  railroads,  and  it  is  evident  that 
there  is  a  good  field  for  a  fuel  comparable  to  anthracite  but 
manufactured  from  bituminous  coal,  with  a  saving  of  the 
valuable  by-products. 

Carbocoal  is  a  dense,  smokeless  fuel  formed  by  carbonizing 
bituminous  coal.  Any  coking  or  non-coking  bituminous  coal 
or  even  lignite  can  be  used  in  the  process,  although  some  coals 
are  more  desirable  than  others.  Carbocoal  compares  very 
favorably  with  anthracite  coal  and  has  about  the  same 
analysis,  but  it  burns  with  a  much  less  draft.  It  is  manu- 
factured from  bituminous  coal  by  carbonization  in  two  stages. 
The  raw  coal  is  first  crushed  and  then  fed  continuously  to 
horizontal  retorts,  operated  at  a  relatively  low  temperature. 
The  volatile  matter  in  the  coal  is  reduced  to  about  eight  per 
cent.  This  low  temperature  coke  or  semi-carbocoal  is  then 
ground,  briquetted  with  pitch,  and  the  resulting  briquets  are 
carbonized  at  a  temperature  corresponding  to  that  used  in 
coke  ovens,  the  by-products  again  being  collected  as  in  coke- 
oven  practice. 

The  resulting  briquet  is  a  smokeless  fuel  resembling  anthra- 
cite in  its  properties  and  differing  considerabh'  from  ordinary 
coke,  particularly  in  that  it  is  a  soft  form  of  carbon  and 
much  more  free  burning  than  coke. 

Several  carbocoal  tests  have  been  made  by  various  railroads 
in  the  east,  and  the  results  as  a  whole  have  been  very  satis- 
factory, especially  as  these  tests  can  only  be  considered  of  a 
preliminary  nature. 

The  first  test  run  on  a  locomotive  with  carbocoal  as  fuel 
was  made  on  May  21,  1917,  and  was  run  to  ascertain  the 
possibilities  and  flexibility  in  handling  when  fired  on  a  regu- 
lar locomotive  grate  with  its  draft  system.  The  engine  (a 
switch  engine)  was  equipped  to  burn  anthracite,  fuel  oil  or 
bituminous  coal,  and  as  reported  by  the  superintendent  of 
motive  power  of  this  railroad,  who  was  keeping  a  close  watch 
of  tliis  locomotive  throughout  the  day,  ''the  performance  on  the 


road  was  better  than  with  either  hard  or  soft  coal.  The  en- 
gine steamed  more  freely  and  the  fire  could  be  kept  in  more 
satisfactory  condition,  as  the  briquets  did  not  clinker  at  all 
but  simply  burned  up  to  a  fine  a.sh  which  could  be  shaken 
through  the  grates.  In  this  respect  it  was  superior  to  an)-  of 
our  ordinary  fuel." 

It  was  necessary  to  shake  the  grates  only  four  times  from 
the  time  the  fire  was  originally  built.  At  no  time  during  the 
test  could  any  smoke  be  detected  coming  from  the  stack.  The 
briquets,  despite  the  many  times  they  had  been  shoveled  from 
the  period  following  their  manufacture  to  the  time  they  rested 
in  the  tender,  appeared  without  any  mutilation  and  with  a 
marked  absence  of  slack  and  fines.  No  difficulty  was  expe- 
rienced in  maintaining  a  full  head  of  steam.  On  six  occa- 
sions it  was  necessary  to  start  the  blower  on  the  engine, 
whereas  the  engine  crews  stated  that  with  coal  as  a  fuel  on 
this  particular  work  it  was  necessary  to  keep  the  forced  draft 
in  operation  the  greater  part  of  the  day. 

Another  series  of  tests  was  run  on  the  test  plant  by  a  rail- 
road in  the  east.  The  object  of  these  tests  was  to  ascertain 
the  manner  in  which  carbocoal  responded  to  the  various  draft 
changes  and  then  to  compare  them  with  the  same  conditions 
under  which  bituminous  coal  was  used.  This  series  of  tests 
showed  that  carbocoal  can  be  handled  on  the  locomotive  as 
efficiently  as  coal  and  responds  to  draft  changes  more  rapidly. 
With  the  same  draft  more  carbocoal  can  be  burned  per  square 
foot  of  grate  surface  than  with  bituminous  coal.  This  is  due 
to  the  shape  of  the  briquets  in  the  fuel  bed,  which  permit  the 
existence  of  the  void  space  between  them  and  offer  little  resist- 
ance to  the  passage  of  air.  Bituminous  slack  and  anthracite 
form  a  very  compact  bed,  which  creates  a  larger  resistance 
and  requires  a  greater  drop  in  pressure  through  the  bed. 

In  September,  1917,  the  Carolina,  Clinchfield  &  Ohio  ran 
a  series  of  two  tests  with  carbocoal.  These  were  run  over  the 
same  road  from  King,sport  to  Soldier,  a  distance  of  22  miles, 
with  43,  SO-ton  cars  in  the  train,  and  as  far  as  was  feasible 
external  conditions  were  kept  constant.  No  instructions  were 
given  the  fireman  as  to  the  proper  methods  of  handling  carbo- 
coal. There  was  no  opportunity  to  try  out  the  fuel  in  advance. 
The  firemen  in  this  locality  were  accustomed  to  firing  high 
volatile  bituminous  coal,  while  the  carbocoal  corresponds  "in 
man}'  ways  to  anthracite  coal. 

Carolina  Cltnchfield  &  Ohio  Test  of  Clinchfield  Carbocoal 

Type    of    locoTiotive 266' 

Weight^    total   engine,    lb ■.■.■.■.'.■.'.".■.■.■.   378,650 

Tractive    effort,     lb 77  40^, 

(.rate    area.     sq.     ft 70 

Heating    surface,    sq.    ft 5752 

D-ita  and   results  Run  1  Run  2  Average 

Crade,    compensated,    per    cent 0.5               0.5  0  5 

Length    of    route,    miles 18                 22  20 

Tons    behind    tender 3,022  2,981  3  001 

Pull    on    drawbar    (calculated) 43,000  42^250  42*275 

Average   speed,    miles   per   hour 9.0  10. 1  9*55 

Fuel  burned  sq.   ft.   grate  area,   per   hour 64.0  98^0  810 

Water  evap.  per  "sq.   ft.  heating  surface,  hr 6.75  9.70  8 '2 

Water    evaporated    per   lb.    of    coal 7.77  7.30  753 

Equiv.   evap.   per  lb.   of  coal 9.36  8.83  9  09 

Fuel  consumed  per  ton  mile,  train  load 184  '.250  !217 

*.\llortance  has  been  made  for  fuel  due  to  safety  valves  being  open  at 
le.ist    19'/2   min. 

In  addition  to  these  tests  a  demonstration  was  made  on  the 
Baltimore  &  Ohio.  This  demonstration  was  witnessed  by 
some  of  the  leading  citizens  of  the  community  in  which  it  was 
made,  and  gave  entire  satisfaction  as  a  smokeless  fuel. 

Carbocoal  can  be  stored  in  unlimited  quantities  without 
danger  of  fire  from  spontaneous  combustion.  The  storage 
.space  per  ton  for  carbocoal  is  but  a  few  per  cent  greater  than 
for  coal;  further,  the  carbocoal  does  not  weather  and  slack 
as  many  coals  do  on  storage. 

Discussion 

Several  inquiries  were  made  relative  to  the  commercial 
possibilities  to  the  railroads  and  the  cost  of  production.  The 
first  commercial  plant  will  commence  operation  in  the  Clinch- 
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field  (li.>itri(t  in  July  ;iiul  no  produdion  to.-^ts  an-  availaldc. 
An  i'."itiniati"(l  invistnirnt  of  tiirir  million  dollars  will  ])r()- 
vido  a  c'U|Knity  of  l.OOO  ton.s  daily  wilii  a  ni't  return  under 
the  prt'.M-nt  market  of  (ir\e  million  dollar.s  annually. 

Other  Papers 

A  j)apfr  on  the  luononiic  A.s])eel>  of  tiie  I'Uel  ()il  Situation 
was  pro.sented  i)y  Kuf^ene  MeAulifiV,  and  will  he  iHil)li.'<hed 
next  week.  A  rejjort  of  the  Committee  on  Fuel  Stations  will 
al.so  1)1'  |)uhlishii'd  ne.xt  week. 

M.  .\.  Daly,  Northern  Paiit'ic,  chairman  of  the  eommittee  on 
firinu  jiraetiee,  londuefed  ix'fore  the  asstx  iation  certain  simple 
chemical  exj)eriments  which  are  u.sed  in  tlie  Northern  Tacific 
instruction  ear  to  instruct  and  interest  engine  crews  in  the 
principles  of  coml)ustion.  'I'he  discussion  .showed  consider- 
able interest  in  these  metiiods.  More  or  less  elaborate  adap- 
tations of  wliich  have  been  used  l)y  .several  other  roads  with 
success. 

The  committee  on  pulverized  fuel  rejjortcd  that  efforts  to 
secure  reliable  comparative  cost  data  during  the  year  were 
unproductive  and  the  di.scu.ssion  indicated  a  desire  on  the 
part  of  meml)ers  for  information  of  this  character  applical)le 
to  decisions  on  local  problems  rather  tlian  furtlier  data  of 
general  character  about  the  process. 

M.  B.  Morrow,  Canmore  Coal  Company,  Canmore,  Al- 
berta, addressed  the  association  briefly  during  the  closing 
session. 

Association    Business 

The  secretary-treasurer's  report  showed  a  gain  of  mem- 
bership of  311  during  the  year  with  a  total  of  1,297.  Owing 
to  the  increa.se  in  the  cost  of  printing  the  proceedings  amend- 
ments to  the  constitution  and  by-laws  were  passed  increas- 
ing the  annual  dues  from  three  to  four  dollars. 

The  que.stion  of  affiliation  with  the  American  Railroad 
Association  was  brouglit  up  and  action  was  deferred  till  the 
next  convention. 

The  following  officers  were  elected  for  the  ensuing  year: 
President,  J.  B.  Hurley,  Wabash;  vice-presidents,  W.  L.  Rob- 
in.son,  Baltimore  &  Ohio,  W.  J.  Bohan.  Northern  Pacific,  and 
R.  Bradley,  Bo.ston  &  Maine;  executive  committee:  P.  E. 
Bast,  Delaware  &  Hudson;  J.  N.  Clark,  Southern  Pacific; 
Robert  Collett,  New  York  Central;  C.  C.  Higgins,  St.  Louis- 
San  Francisco;  J.  M.  Nicholson,  Santa  Fe;  A.  W.  Perley, 
Oregon  Washington  Railroad  &  Navigation,  and  T.  Duff 
Smith,  Grand  Trunk  Pacific. 

The  Essentials  of  Suc- 
cessful Foreign  Trade 

J  ^  |— «  FFiciENT  RAIL  and  inland  waterway  transportation  is 
K*  no  less  a  part  of  export  and  import  trade  than  ocean 
— *  shipping.  Sound  public  policy  supporting  private 
operation  of  the  railways  is  imperative."  These  are  the  words 
used  by  the  General  Committee  of  the  Seventh  National  For- 
eign Trade  Convention,  held  at  San  Francisco.  May  12  to  15, 
to  express  the  attitude  of  the  attending  delegates  on  the  railway 
problem.  As  noted  in  last  week's  issue  the  convention  met 
in  general  and  group  session  to  discuss  the  furtherance  of 
foreign  trade.  No  resolutions  were  passed,  but  the  spirit  of 
the  convention  was  expressed  in  the  report  of  a  general  com- 
mittee created  to  formulate  a  statement  of  ideas  on  the  work 
of  the  convention. 

The  report  of  this  general  committee  follows: 

Declaration  of  General  Committee 

The  Seventh  National  Foreign  Trade  Convention  was 
composed  of  upwards  of  2,500  delegates  from  every  part  of 
the  United  States  and  many  foreign  countries.  It  assembled 
in  San  Francisco  from  May  12  to  May  15,  1920,  to  consider 
the  problems  of  foreign  trade  arising  out  of  the  present  po- 
sition  of  the  United    States   as  a   creditor  nation.      As  the 


auliioritative  voice  of  the  forc'ign  (ommene  of  the  nation,  it 
|)resents  its  linal  declaration  on  (|ueslions  of  vital  iinjiort 
to  the  future  |)ros|)erit)'  of  our  country,  and  commends  to  the 
(arefu!  consideration  of  the  govcnuiient  and  jH-'ople  cjf  tin- 
countr)-  these  o|)inions  and  recommendations. 

i'he  United  States  as  a  creditor  nation  should  afford  to 
v)ther  nations  every  fair  and  reasonable  op|)ortunity  to  sell 
their  prcxlucts  to  us,  especially  of  raw  materials,  without 
detriment  to  exi.sting  indu.stries:  (a)  To  permit  of  the 
ii(|ui<iati()n  of  the  obligations  of  the  debtor  nations;  (Ij)  to 
promote  exchange  of  products  in  view  of  the  im|K)ssibility 
of  their  making  all  payments  in  gold;  (c)  to  provide  return 
cargoes  for  our  merchant  marine,  and  (d)  to  relieve  the 
demoralization  of  industry  and  exchange  in  Kurope. 

Every  proper  measure  should  lie  devised  to  encourage  our 
manufacturers  and  producers  to  exercise  the  full  employment 
of  all  tlieir  facilities:  (a)  To  satisfy  home  demand,  and 
(b)  to  provide  a  .surplus  for  foreign  consumption,  for  the 
cu(Uf)ation  of  our  merchant  marine,  and  for  the  provision  of 
supplies  to  foreign  nations  more  than  ever  dependent  on  us 
under  present  conditions  for  articles  of  nece.ssity  and  sus- 
tenance, or  for  materials  to  rehabilitate  their  depleted  stocks 
and  warworn  industries. 

As  collateral  influence  in  this  program  of  expansion  of 
exports  and  imports,  it  is  important  that  (a)  the  interest  of 
producers  generally  should  be  safeguarded  and  maintained 
on  a  fair  and  ecjuitable  basis;  (b)  that  production  should 
be  increa.sed  to  the  maximum  in  order  to  restore  normal  con- 
ditions of  employment  and  living;  (c)  that  our  banking  insti- 
tutions should  be  afforded  every  reasonable  opportunity  and 
protection  in  their  efforts  to  expand  their  services  to  foreign 
commerce  and  in  enlisting  the  interest  of  American  investors 
in  foreign  securities,  with  united  action  to  this  end,  if  pos- 
sible, by  exporters,  bankers,  manufacturers  and  other  pro- 
ducers of  this  country;  (d)  that  a  greater  number  of  Amer- 
ican merchandising  houses  should  be  established  abroad. 
They  would  sell  our  goods,  buy  foreign  gcDods  and  create  a 
better  trade  and  financial  situation. 

Many  associations  have  been  formed  under  the  Webb- 
Pomerene  Act,  resulting  in  expansion  of  American  exports. 
As  time  goes  on  supplemental  legislation  may  be  necessary 
to  further  develop  international  trade.  The  government 
should  maintain  as  a  principle  of  foreign  policy  that  Amer- 
ican enterprise  abroad  is  entitled  to  the  same  measure  of 
I)rotection  from  the  government  of  the  countn,'  where  domi- 
ciled that  foreign  enterprises  domiciled  in  the  United  States 
receive  from  this  government. 

The  American  Merchant  Marine 

Our  Merchant  Marine  should  revert  as  soon  as  practicable 
entirely  to  private  ownership  and  operation  as  contemplated 
by  the  act  creating  the  Shipping  Board.  We  urge  that  legis- 
lation be  passed  promptly  providing  for  the  sale  of  govern- 
ment owned  tonnage  on  terms  uniform  to  all  buyers  having 
regard  to  the  current  cost  of  building  vessels  of  similar  type 
and  tonnage  in  American  shipyards.  Unsold  ships  should 
be  chartered  at  current  market  rates  for  world  tonnage  with- 
out restriction  as  to  trade  routes. 

Owing  to  the  insufficient  numljer  of  passenger  vessels  in 
the  trans-Pacific  and  South  American  trade,  measures  should 
be  taken  to  relieve  the  situation  by  promptly  utilizing  avail- 
able passenger  vessels  in  these  trades. 

The  investigation  of  the  American  nagivation  system 
which  the  Shipping  Board  was  directed  by  its  organic  act 
to  effect  should  be  completed  with  the  least  possible  delay 
and  such  revision  and  improvement  made  as  will  enable  the 
operation  of  the  American  merchant  marine  on  a  fair  com- 
petitive basis. 

Shipbuilding  has  become  a  great  industry  and  we  should 
build  for  the  world's  markets,  as  well  as  for  our  own  re- 
quirements. American  ships  were  once  among  the  largest  of 
our  exports  and  there  is  no  reason  why  they  should  not  be 
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so  again.  We  sell  locomotives  and  freight  cars  and  agricul- 
tural implements  and  other  manufactured  products  in  all  the 
markets  of  the  world. 

A  steamship  is  a  commodity  of  commerce  like  any  other 
product  of  the  mechanic  art  and  labor  should  be  employed 
in  the  building  of  ships  for  export  as  well  as  in  the  produc- 
tion of  shipbuilding  materials  for  export. 

Marine  Insurance 

The  convention  considers  that  this  important  adjunct  to 
foreign  commerce  can  best  be  carried  on  by  private  enter- 
prise. The  state  and  federal  governments  are  urged  to  take 
steps  to  remove  those  disabilities  caused  by  non-uniformity 
of  state  laws  and  excessive  taxation  which  place  American 
insurance  companies  at  a  disadvantage  with  the  foreign  in- 
surance markets  with  which  they  must  necessarily  compete. 

The  Tariff 

The  vast  market  which  the  United  States  offers  to  other 
nations  on  a  basis  of  equality ;  the  supplies  of  American  raw 
materials  exported  without  taxation  or  discrimination  and 
the  large  tonnage  available  in  our  ports  to  foreign  shipping 
on  equal  terms  with  our  own,  entitle  American  export  and 
import  trade  to  equality  of  treatment  in  all  foreign  markets. 

To  insure  such  equality  of  treatment  the  American  tariff, 
whatever  its  underlying  principle,  should  provide  for  addi- 
tional duties  on  imports  from  nations  discriminating,  by 
tariffs  or  administrative  practices,  against  the  trade  of  the 
United  States. 

For  the  non-partisan  and  scientific  ascertainment  of  the 
effect  upon  our  commerce  of  the  world-wide  readjustment  of 
commercial  treaties,  revision  of  tariffs  and  erection  of  new 
preferences  and  discriminations,  the  appropriations  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  United  States  tariff  commission  should 
be  increased,  and  its  investigations  supported  by  Congress 
and  the  business  public. 

Railroads,  Canals  and  Rivers 

Efficient  rail  and  inland  waterway  transportation  is  no  less 
a  part  of  export  and  import  trade  than  ocean  shipping.  Sound 
public  policy  supporting  private  operation  of  the  railways  is 
imperative.  Continued  development  of  inland  waterways  is 
necessary  to  the  perfection  of  economic  trade  routes. 

Cables,  Wireless  and  Mails 

Conditions  of  communication  with  foreign  countries  are 
intolerable.  The  delays  in  foreign  cables  and  mails  hamper 
commerce  and  greatly  increase  the  cost  and  risk  of  doing 
business.  Additional  cable  facilities  and  the  extension  of 
wireless  telegraph  service  are  imperative. 

The  expansion  of  our  foreign  trade  can  be  greatly  facili- 
tated by  the  further  establishment  of  American  chamber  of 
commerce  abroad  and  foreign  trade  sections  of  domestic 
commercial  organizations.  Effective  assistance  already  has 
been  afforded  Ijy  these  instrumentalities  in  promoting  recipro- 
cal relation,  commercial  arbitration  and  adherence  by  their 
nationals  to  the  best  trade  practices. 

The  establishment  of  foreign  trade  zones  at  the  principal 
American  ports,  where  products  from  all  countries  can  be 
assembled,  classified,  manufactured  and  reshipped  will  be 
of  great  assistance  in  developing  full  cargoes  Ijoth  ways,  so 
essential  to  the  success  of  the  new  American  merchant  ma- 
rine. 

The  activity  of  the  post  office  department  in  extending 
international  parcel  post  facilities  for  the  United  States  is 
highly  commendable.  It  is  hoped  this  activity  will  be  con- 
tinued until  the  service  has  been  established  with  all  nations 
and  colonies. 

The  State  Department  should  have  adequate  and  compe- 
tent representation  in  all  lands,  and  especially  in  those  new 
nations  sprung  from  the  reorganization  following  the  war; 
its  representatives  should  be  properly  compensated  and 
housed  and  equipped  with  the  means  for  effective  service. 


Legislation  should  be  enacted  establishing  both  the  diplo- 
matic and  the  consular  service  on  a  basis  which  will  attract 
competent  and  ambitious  young  men  into  our  foreign  service 
as  a  permanent  vocation. 

The  commercial  attache  and  trade  commissioner  service  of 
the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce  should  be 
materially  expanded  and  i)laced  upon  a  permanent  basis 
with  an  adequate  scale  of  compensation. 

There  should  be  such  reorganization  of  the  foreign  service 
of  the  government  as  will  eliminate  duplication  of  effort  and 
enable  it  continuously  to  perform  that  effective  work  essen- 
tial to  the  fullest  development  of  our  foreign  trade. 

Scientific  Educational  Preparation  for  Foreign  Trade 

Only  in  such  measure  as  we  equip  our  business  agents  and 
official  representatives  with  accurate  knowledge  of  foreign 
markets,  with  practical  knowledge  of  foreign  languages  and 
with  a  wide  knowledge  of  the  economic,  social  and  political 
conditions  prevailing  among  the  peoples  of  other  lands,  may 
we  expect  them  effectively  to  represent  us  in  official  life  or 
successfully  promote  the  expansion  of  our  commerce. 

The  convention,  therefore,  emphasizes  the  need  of  scientific 
educational  preparation  for  overseas  commerce  by  which 
the  youth  of  the  land  may  be  fitted  to  cope  with,  and  solve 
intelligently,  the  proljlems  growing  out  of  our  increased  par- 
ticipation in  international  affairs.  Such  training  is  an  es- 
sential and  fundamental  factor  in  any  successful  foreign  trade 
policy. 
Federal     Incorporation     of 

American     Companies     in     China 

American  companies  in  China  must  operate  under  Amer- 
ican laws;  owing  to  extra-territorial  treaties  with  China.  The 
present  American  laws  do  not  give  our  corporations  the  same 
opportunity  as  corporations  of  otlier  nations  with  which  we 
must  compete  for  trade  in  China. 

Under  the  Hong  Kong  ordinances,  our  British  competitors 
operate  as  China  companies  without  income  tax.  American 
companies  that  have  organized  under  the  Hong  Kong  or- 
dinances are  compelled  by  recent  British  "Orders  in  Coun- 
cil" to  replace  American  directors  and  executives  by  British. 

Bills  now  pending  in  Congress,  if  enacted,  will  permit  such 
companies  to  return  to  the  protection  of  the  American  flag 
and  will  encourage  the  formation  of  new  American  enter- 
prises in  China  for  further  development  of  foreign  trade. 

These  bills  provide  for  Federal  incorporation,  and  will 
enable  American  companies  to  compete  with  corporations  of 
other  nationalities  on  even  terms  with  respect  to  taxation. 

A  treaty  of  peace  safeguarding  every  fundamental  prin- 
ciple of  the  government  of  the  United  States  and  protecting 
the  rights  of  American  citizens  should  be  effective  without 
delay. 


Should  Railroads  Buy  Power 

for  Electric  Traction? 

AMONG  THE  PAPERS  presented  on  electrification  at  the 
43d  convention  of  the  National  Electric  Light  Asso- 
ciation, held  at  Pasadena,  Cal.,  April  18  to  22, 
those  which  had  to  do  with  the  problem  of  power  supply  were 
of  particular  interest. 

H.  H.  Cochrane,  chief  engineer,  Montana  Power  Company, 
discussed  the  power  end  of  the  electrification  problem  on  the 
basis  of  experience  obtained  in  .supplying  power  to  the  Butte, 
Anaconda  &  Pacific  and  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul. 
He  explained  why  he  believed  that  the  purchase  of  power 
from  existing  systems,  either  hydro-electric  or  steam,  is  more 
economical  for  the  railroads  than  the  generation  and  distri- 
bution of  their  own  power.  He  stated  that  if  tlie  St.  Paul 
had  undertaken  to  generate  its  own  power  for  the  440  miles 
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clotlrilR'd  in  Montana  liy  nK-an.s  ol  water  jiowir  dcvclop- 
niciit  it  would  have  iuid  to  make  two  25,(K)()  kw.  dL-vclop- 
nu-nt.*  to  provide  a  rca.^onalik-  reserve  for  future  ^(rowtii  and 
to  allow  one  .-jiare  jjenerating  unit  in  each  power  jjlant.  It 
would  also  iiavc  had  to  l)uild  hif^h  voltage  feeders  from  its 
plant  to  feed  points  not  more  than  lUU  miles  ajjart  on  the 
electril'ied  division  in  addition  to  its  so-called  bus  line,  paral- 
lelinji  the  track  and  tapinnij;  in  at  each  sulKstalion.  'I'liis 
woulil  have  called  for  ap|)ro.\imately  700  miles  of  high  val- 
tage  line. 

Hy  taking  power  from  the  Montana  Power  Company  the 
railroad  was  able  to  deliver  power  to  the  substations  on  its 
two  2J0-mile  divisions  by  l)uilding  api)ro.\iniati'l\  400  miles 
of  high-voltage  line,  while  the  jiower  compan>  built  200 
miles,  which  is  used  i)artly  for  transmitting  jujwer  to  the 
railroad  and  partly  for  other  puqjoses.  The  plant  required 
for  this  puqjose  is  of  ajiproximately  30,000-k\v.  capacity. 

The  saving  in  plant  capacity  is  due  partly  to  the  diversity 
factor  between  the  railroad  load  and  the  balance  of  the 
power  company's  load  and  partly  to  the  fact  that  it  is  un- 
necessary for  tlie  power  company  to  provide  any  more  spare 
capacity  for  growth  and  for  other  purposes  with  the  railroad 
load  than  would  be  necessary  without  it.  Furthermore,  it 
would  have  been  difficult  for  the  railroad  to  find  power  sites 
suitable  in  size  and  location  for  its  requirements. 

In  the  case  of  the  Butte,  Anaconda  &  Pacific  Railway  the 
economic  advantages  of  purchasing  power  are  even  more 
marked,  because  this  road  is  so  situated  that  the  entire  sys- 
tem could  be  supplied  by  two  substations,  one  at  Butte  and 
the  other  at  Anaconda.  The  power  company  already  had 
large  substations  at  these  points  and  the  railway  reuirements 
were  taken  care  of  by  merely  installing  motor-generator  sets 
in  them. 

Mr.  Cochrane  suggested  that  in  future  electrification  proj- 
ects the  power  company  own  all  high-voltage  lines,  switches 
and  transformers  and  deliver  power  to  the  railway  at  a 
suitable  voltage  for  its  converting  apparatus.  With  this  ar- 
rangement the  power  company  would  own  all  the  equipment 
necessary  to  supply  consumers  other  than  the  railroad  along 
the  electrified  sections.  All  towns  in  which  substations 
are  located  could  be  supplied  with  practically  no  additional 
investment  except  for  the  necessary  local  distribution  sys- 
tems. He  sees  no  reason  why  the  power  company  should 
not  own  and  operate  the  railroad  substations  entirely,  selling 
power  to  the  railroad  in  the  form  required  by  it  and  de- 
livering directly  to  its  contact  wire.  This  would  cut  the 
railroad's  investment  to  that  required  to  cover  overhead  con- 
struction and  rail  bonds. 

Shifting  a  part  of  the  investment  from  the  railroad  to  the 
power  company  wdll,  of  course,  necessitate  a  higher  rate  for 
power.  It  should  be  immaterial  to  the  railroad  whether  the 
expense  is  met  in  the  form  of  fixed  and  eperating  charges  on 
equipment  or  in  the  form  of  an  increased  power  bill. 

Power  Rates 

^Ir.  Cochrane  pointed  out  that  a  rate  should  be  flexible 
enough  to  allow  quite  a  wide  variation  in  the  amount  of 
power  taken  and  in  the  load  factor  without  penalizing  the 
railroad  to  such  an  extent  that  it  will  restrict  its  operations 
in  order  to  save  on  power. 

The  ideal  rate  from  the  railroad  point  of  view  is  a  straight 
kilowatt-hour  rate.  Such  a  rate  is  hardly  feasible  from  a 
power  company's  standpoint,  for  a  peak  load  can  be  taken 
without  let,  hindrance  or  compensation,  and  such  a  load  at 
times  might  prove  burdensome.  A  reasonable  compromise 
can  be  reached  by  basing  the  major  part  of  the  charge  on 
the  small  amount  of  energy  taken,  but  with  a  small  maxi- 
mum demand  charge,  just  sufficient  to  offer  an  incentive  to 
tlie  railroad  to  keep  its  demand  as  low  as  good  operation 
will  permit. 

Perhaps  the  most  prominent  characteristic  of  a  railroad 


load,  said  Mr.  Cociirane,  is  its  lack  o(  any  outstanding 
ciiarai  teristics.  The  two  electrified  divisions  of  tlie  Chicago, 
Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  take  peak  loads  of  alK>ut  15,000  kw. 
eacii  and  the  Butte,  Anaconda  &  J'acific  takes  about  8,000 
kw.  These  jjeak  loads  do  not  come  at  the  same  time,  in 
general,  and  the  fact  that  tliey  exist  is  ascertained  by  re- 
ferring to  the  records  rather  than  by  any  physical  effect 
whicii  they  have  on  the  power  system.  The  i)ower  factor  is 
about  unity  and  tlie  load  is  .so  .scattered  that  lluctuations  in 
railroad  loatls  liave  practically  no  effect  on  voltage  regu- 
lation. 

Mr.  Cochrane  showed  a  typical  daily  load  curve  of  one  of 
the  St.  Paul  substations  indicating  a  load  factor  of  about 
20  jjer  cent.  The  load  factor  on  the  entire  Rcxky  Mountain 
division  was  50  per  cent.  The  Missoula  division  takes  a 
load  very  similar  to  the  Butte,  Anaconda  &  Pacific,  except 
that  the  latter  "peaks"  at  about  8,000  kw.  and  has  a  load 
factor  of  30  per  cent.  'I'aking  the  three  loads  together,  how- 
ever, the  total  load  factor  is  higher  than  that  of  any  con- 
stituent part.  Combining  a  total  railway  load  with  that  of 
the  balance  of  the  Montana  Power  Comj)any's  system  makes 
a  total  with  a  daily  load  factor  which  frequently  exceeds  90 
per  cent,  typical  figures  at  present  being  144,000  kw.  average 
and  160,000  kw.  maximum. 

The  Power  Contract 

Peter  Junkersfeld,  engineering  manager.  Stone  &  Webster, 
went  into  detail  regarding  the  requisites  of  an  equitable 
power  contract  in  this  field.  He  said  that  during  the  four 
years  since  the  1916  report  of  the  committee  was  prepared 
the  economic  advantages  of  centralized  production  of  electri- 
cal energy  have  become  better  understood  by  all  parties  in- 
terested. The  1916  report  contained  a  section  under  the 
heading  "Form  of  Equitable  Contract  for  Energy  in  Bulk." 
The  form  suggested  tended  toward  approximations  of  in- 
vestment cost  and  of  operating  cost  from  time  to  time.  The 
extraordinary^  experience  in  the  meantime  and  the  present 
outlook  would  indicate  that  this  suggestion  or  tendency 
should  now  be  given  further  consideration. 

Mr.  Junkersfeld  pointed  out  that  in  the  sale  of  power 
by  a  power  company  to  a  railroad  both  parties  to  the  trans- 
action are  public  service  corporations.  Each  should  share  in 
the  financial  benefits  resulting  from  the  co-ordination  of  the 
power  supply  systems.  The  contract  for  power  should  pro- 
vide automatically  for  wide  fluctuations  in  cost  of  labor, 
fuel  and  other  principal  elements.  This  may  take  the  form 
of  a  simple  rate,  perhaps  a  "block"  rate,  based  upon  both  de- 
mand and  consumption,  with  a  provision  for  revision  at 
suitable  intervals  at  the  option  of  either  party  to  correct  it 
for  unforeseen  conditions,  for  changes  in  the  art,  in  the  pur- 
chasing power  of  money,  in  the  interest  rates  and  in  taxes, 
and  for  other  factors  which  may  affect  the  cost. 

Additional  provisions  may  be  introduced,  such  as  coal 
clauses,  labor  clauses,  etc.,  to  apply  corrections  for  antici- 
pated changes  in  cost,  without  the  delay  incident  to 
periodical  revision.  It  would  appear  wise  to  lay  down  clearly 
the  intentions  of  the  contracting  parties  and  the  principles 
upon  which  charges  are  to  be  based  from  time  to  time., 
keeping  the  relationship  in  a  simple  and  easily  under- 
stood form. 

In  order  to  minimize  the  effect  of  any  uncertainty  of 
termination  of  the  contract,  for  which  the  seller  must  charge 
and  the  purchaser  must  pay,  the  contract  should  be  written 
for  a  long  term  of  years,  or  some  arrangement  made  whereby 
at  termination  the  load  is  so  removed  that  the  power  com- 
pany will  be  reasonably  sure  of  finding  suitable  use  for  the  ^ 
capacity  as  it  is  released. 

A.  H.  Armstrong,  General  Electric  Company,  and  F.  H. 
Shepard,  Westinghouse  Electric  &  Manufacturing  Company, 
presented  papers  in  which  they  showed  how  electric  traction 
could  be  used  for  relieving  railroad  congestion. 


I.  C.  C.  Holds  Hearing  on  Rate  Advance 


Railroad  Executives  Explain  Need  for  Placing 
Transportation  on  Sound  Financial  Basis 


HEARINGS  on  the  applications  of  the  Eastern,  Southern 
and  Western  groups  of  railroads  for  general  advances 
in  freight  rates  designed  to  increase  the  return  on 
railroad  property  investment  from  slightly  over  one  per  cent, 
which  was  the  result  for  the  year  ended  October  31,  1919, 
after  the  figures  had  been  readjusted  to  the  present  basis  of 
expenses,  to  the  6  per  cent  standard  authorized  by  the  trans- 
portation act,  were  begun  before  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  at  Washington  on  Monday,  May  24.  While  the 
railroads  estimate  that  an  increase  of  $1,017,000,000  in 
freight  revenues  is  necessary,  there  were  constant  reminders 
that  this  would  have  to  be  increased  if  a  considerable  part 
of  the  $1,000,000,000  wage  advance  which  is  now  under 
consideration  by  the  Railroad  Labor  Board  should  be 
granted. 

Three  state  railroad  commissioners,  selected  by  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Railway  and  Utilities  Commissioners 
at  the  request  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  sat 
with  the  federal  commissioners  at  the  hearing,  as  Chairman 
Clark  explained,  "in  the  interest  of  ultimate  harmony,"  since 
both  state  and  interstate  rates  must  ultimately  be  affected 
by  the  result  of  the  proceeding  and  as  the  railroad  com- 
panies have  filed  similar  applications  with  the  various  state 
commissions.  The  state  commissioners  were  J.  A.  Guiher 
of  Iowa,  R.  C.  Dunn  of  Florida,  and  W.  D.  B.  Ainey  of 
Pennsylvania. 

The  case  has  been  docketed  by  the  commission  as  Ex  Parte 
74  and  the  commission  announced  that  general  testimony  and 
that  on  behalf  of  the  roads  in  Official  Classification  terri- 
tory would  be  heard  first  followed  by  that  of  the  southern 
and  western  lines.  T.  De  Witt  Cuyler,  chairman  of  the  As- 
sociation of  Railway  Executives,  introduced  Howard  Elliott, 
chairman  of  the  Northern  Pacific,  as  the  first  witness,  on 
the  transportation  needs  of  the  country.  He  was  followed 
by  Frederick  Strauss,  an  investment  banker,  of  New  York, 
and  the  Eastern  case  was  opened  by  Daniel  Willard,  presi- 
dent of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio.  The  Southern  case  was  to  be 
presented  by  C.  H.  Markham,  president  of  the  Illinois  Cen- 
tral and  others,  and  the  Western  case  was  to  be  presented 
by  S.  M.  Felton,  president  of  the  Chicago  Great  Western, 
and  others. 

A  large  representation  of  shippers  and  of  state  commis- 
sioners was  present,  while  the  railroad  employees  were  rep- 
resented by  Glenn  E.  Plumb.  Comparatively  few  of  those 
on  the  "other  side"  of  the  case  showed  a  disposition  to  op- 
pose the  need  of  a  rate  advance  by  their  cross-examination 
of  the  first  witnesses,  which  appeared  rather  desultory  as 
compared  with  that  of  previous  general  rate  cases.  If  these 
questions  indicate  the  probable  character  of  the  opposition, 
however,  there  will  be  an  effort  to  whittle  down  the  amount 
of  the  advance  by  attacks  on  the  valuation  basis  proposed 
by  the  carriers  and  past  criticisms  or  implied  criticisms  of 
the  inefficiency  of  government  operation  were  recalled  by 
frequent  queries  as  to  why  the  railroads  cannot  immediately 
reduce  expenses  now  that  private  operation  has  been  re- 
sumed. Mr.  Plumb  apparently  prepared  to  lay  the  founda- 
tion for  a  claim  that  increased  rates  will  reduce  earnings 
by  decreasing  the  volume  of  traffic  but  his  questions  along 
this  line  aroused  few  echoes  in  the  responses  of  the  railroad 
witnesses,  who  asserted  that  the  great  problem  is  how  to 
handle  the  present  great  volume  of  business  demanding  trans- 
portation. 


Washington,  O.  C. 

Howard  Elliott  Explains 

Transportation  Needs  of  Country 

Following  is  an  abstract  of  the  opening  statement  by  How- 
ard Elliott: 

The  people  have  just  declared  in  the  new  Transportation 
Act  that  they  desire  private  ownership  and  operation  of  the 
railroads,  with  governmental  regulation,  protection  and  en- 
couragement. Under  these  conditions,  the  railroads  must  ob- 
tain earnings  enough  to  meet  all  obligations  and  have  suffi- 
cient credit  to  sustain  them  in  competition  with  other  forms 
of  industry  into  which  people  put  their  time,  brains,  energy 
and  money. 

The  railroads  are  now  working  under  the  new  act  and  try- 
ing hard  to  improve  the  difficult,  after-the-war  conditions  that 
confront  all  industry. 

To  make  a  success  of  this  new  plan  and  to  furnish  the 
transportation  needed,  will  require  much  patience,  forbear- 
ance, courage  and  the  best  of  team  work  by  all,  with  full 
assent  to  the  fact  that  the  roads  must  have  adequate  revenue 
if  they  are  to  survive  as  going  concerns  and  if  the  decision  of 
the  people  for  private  ownership  and  operation  is  to  be  effec- 
tive. 

The  owners  and  managers  of  the  railroads  realize  keenly 
their  responsibility  and  it  is  their  earnest  wish  to  co-operate 
heartily  with  the  state  and  national  authorities,  the  public  and 
the  employees  and  to  keep  the  American  railroads  ready  to 
serve  and  equal  to  every  call  that  may  be  made  upon  them. 

Under  this  new  act  there  are  two  very  pressing  questions 
now  under  discussion,  the  prompt  and  proper  solution  of 
which  will  mean  much  to  the  present  and  future  agricultural, 
industrial  and  social  progress  of  the  United  States.  One  re- 
lates to  the  fair  adjustment  of  wages  to  be  received  by  the 
2,000,000  or  more  men  who  maintain,  operate  and  manage 
the  railroads.  The  other  relates  to  the  fair  compensation  to 
the  railroads  so  that  they  will  receive  enough  to  pay  these 
fair  wages,  all  other  costs,  taxes  and  such  returns  on  the  prop- 
erties as  will  induce  the  individual  investor  to  put  part  of  his 
savings  each  year  into  the  transportation  business,  so  that 
the  capacity  of  the  roads  will  grow  a  little  faster  than  the 
country  and  permit  the  United  States  to  continue  its  forward 
march. 

The  people,  in  this  new  act,  have  authorized  nine  men  to 
make  a  decision  as  to  the  first  great  question,  which  decision, 
however,  can  only  become  effective  through  the  force  of  pub- 
lic opinion.  The  newly  created  Labor  Board  has  now  before 
it  requests  for  increases  in  pay  amounting  to  more  than 
$1,000,000,000  a  year. 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  of  eight  men  (with 
three  appointees  not  yet  confirmed)  has  been  given  the 
power  and  responsibility  of  determining  the  second  great 
question  which  involves  obtaining  for  the  railroads  for  the 
service  they  render  not  less  than  $1,017,000,000  of  added 
revenue  per  year  if  the  railroads  are  to  be  sustained.  This 
sum  is  necessary  to  meet  the  present  basis  of  wages,  costs, 
interest  and  a  sum  for  dividends  and  improvements,  and  does 
not  include  any  part  of  the  $1,000,000,000  per  annum  now 
under  consideration  by  the  Labor  Board. 

This  proceeding  is  not  the  old-fashioned  rate  case,  where 
one  group  of  men  is  trying  to  obtain  an  increase  in  rates 
against  the  protests  of  other  groups  of  men,  but  it  is  a  meet- 
ing for  the  purpose  of  co-operating  in  a  friendly  spirit  as 
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American  cilizi-ns,   in  order  tliat   tlic   will  ol    the  in()|)]i.'  a.^; 
represented  in  tlie  new  law  can  he  ])iit  into  efied. 

After  a  number  of  informal  confereiuH's  betwirn  the  com- 
mi.>ision  and  representative.'^  of  the  railroads,  eareful  tabula- 
tions have  l)i'en  made,  givinjj  the  best  judj^ment  of  the  rail- 
roads as  to  the  minimum  amount  of  additional  revenue  that  is 
needi-d  to  curry  out  the  theory  of  the  new  law.  These  .state- 
ments are  ba.sed  on  6  per  cent  ui)on  the  jjroperty  investment 
account  of  the  carriers,  in  the  belief  that  this  account  .should, 
under  the  law,  la-  considered  in  connection  with  and  supple- 
mented by  any  other  availal)le  evidence  or  data  sufficiently 
complete  and  reasonably  adequate  for  the  purjiose,  on  the 
basis  of  present  wages  and  costs,  but  including  an  estimate 
for  increased  fuel  prices,  l)ut  not  including  anything  for  any 
increase  in  wages  if  the  Lal)or  Board,  in  the  pending  hearing 
in  Chicago,  should  make  such  increase. 

The  calculations  have  also  been  based  on  a  volume  of  busi- 
ness substantially  equal  to  that  of  1919,  which  may,  how- 
ever, not  prove  to  be  the  case  l)ecause  of  disturbed  commer- 
cial and  industrial  conditions  in  this  country  and  the  world. 
This  question  of  volume  should  be  considered,  because  with 
1919  volume  u.sed  as  a  basis  the  railroads  run  the  risk  of  any 
decrease  in  volume  and  it  would  be  impossible  to  obtain,  on  a 
falling  volume  of  Ijusiness,  the  minimum  return  provided  by 
the  law. 

If  the  United  States  can  settle  down  to  industrial  work  and 
will  meet  the  world  demand  that  no  other  nation  could  meet 
as  well  as  we  can  if  we  really  work,  I  have  confidence  that 
there  will  be,  in  time,  an  increase  in  business  in  this  country, 
and  it  is  surely  a  sound  national  policy  to  plan  now  for  en- 
larged transportation  facilities.  It  is,  however,  only  fair  to 
point  out  to  the  commission  the  possibility  that  business  for 
the  next  year  or  two,  for  various  reasons,  may  not  show  the 
same  rapid  growth  that  took  place  between  1915  and  1919. 

The  railroads,  after  conference  with  the  commission  and  at 
their  suggestion,  have  prepared  and  filed  statements  and  fig- 
ures for  tlie  three  classification  territories  of  the  country  and 
the  figures  for  these  tliree  groups  and  the  supporting  reasons 
therefor  will  l)e  explained  by  competent  witnesses. 

The  returns  on  property  investment  in  the  three  groups  for 
the  year  ending  October  31,  1919,  were: 

For  the  Eastern  territory,  less  than  one-fifth  of  1  per  cent. 

For  the  Southern  territor}-,  less  than  three-quarters  of  1 
per  cent. 

For  the  Western  territory,  slightly  over  2  per  cent. 

For  the  country  as  a  whole,  slightly  over  1  per  cent. 

To  meet  the  difference  betweeen  the  6  per  cent  return  on 
property  investment  permitted  under  the  Transportation  Act 
there  will  be  needed  increases  in  freight  revenue  as  follows: 

Per  Cent 

In  the  Eastern  territory 30.43 

In  the  Southern  territory 30.95 

In  tlie  Western  territory 23.91 

The  sums  of  money  involved  may  seem  large,  but  the 
United  States  is  a  very  large  country,  with  enormous  resources, 
developed  and  undeveloped,  and  with  a  great  accumulation 
of  national  wealth,  and  normally  with  a  great  power  of 
annual  increase  in  that  wealth,  which  means  increasing  health, 
comfort  and  convenience  in  living  and  safety,  for  all  the 
people. 

The  Department  of  Commerce  estimates  the  national  wealth 
at  $258,000,000,000  in  1919,  and  about  $270,000,000,000 
in  1920.  Other  stati.sticians  think  that  in  view  of  the  great 
increase  in  general  values  during  the  past  four  years  an  esti- 
mate of  $300,000,000,000  is  by  no  means  too  high.  The  an- 
nual increase  has  been  at  the  rate  of  from  $10,000,000,000 
to  $15,000  000,000,  or  at  least  half  the  value  of  the  railroads. 

This  present  great  asset  of  the  nation  cannot  increase  and 
mav  diminish  unless  the  transportation  system  is  enlarged 


and  works  effectively.  The  country  has  an  ol»ject  lesson  be- 
fore it  t(xlay,  showing  how  agriculture  and  commerce  arc 
checked  and  the  pui)lic  health  and  safety  threatened  when 
transportation  fails. 

The  American  peo])le  are  jxnverful  enough  and  rich  enough 
to  have  the  very  best  transportation  machine.  They  have  had 
the  best  in  tlie  woild  and  they  can  (ontinue  to  have  it  if  they 
want  it. 

The  price  of  trans])ortation  has  not  increa.sed  nearly  as 
much  as  the  cost  of  ])roducing  it.  ICxj)en.ses  generally  have 
increased  at  least  100  per  cent,  l)Ut  revenues  less  than  40  per 
cent.  It  is  a  matter  of  common  kno\\ledge  that  a  given  unit 
of  almost  any  commodity  will  buy  more  transportation  now 
than  ever  before. 

While  the  action  taken  in  other  countries  is  not,  of  course, 
compelling  in  this  countr)',  it  is  .significant  evidence  showing 
the  economic  conditions  prevailing  throughout  the  world. 
Rates  have  been  increased  in  some  other  countries  as  follows: 

England — Passenger  fares  increased  50  per  cent;  freight 
rates  increased  25  to  100  per  cent,  plUs  terminal  charges  per 
ton  of  3d  to  Is;  average  freight  rate  increase  (estimated), 
71  per  cent. 

France — Passenger  rates  increased  70  to  80  per  cent; 
freight  rates  increased  about  140  per  cent. 

Belgium — Freight  and  passenger  rates  increased  about  100 
per  cent. 

Italy — Passenger  rates  increased  60  to  120  per  cent;  freight 
rates  increased  40  to  100  per  cent. 

Holland — Passenger  rates  increased  75  per  cent;  freight 
rates  increased  70  to  140  per  cent. 

Sweden — Passenger  rates  increased  100  to  200  per  cent; 
freight  rates  increased  200  per  cent. 

Norway — Passenger  rates  increased  60  to  180  per  cent; 
freight  rates  increased  150  per  cent. 

It  is  well  known  also  that  trolley  companies  all  over  the 
United  States  have  been  pressing  for  a  year  past  to  get  some 
increase  in  revenue  and  that  they  have  succeeded  in  getting 
the  5c  fare  increased  to  6c,  7c,  8c  and  10c,  and  in  some  places 
put  on  a  mileage  basis,  and  even  with  these  increases  it  is 
quite  difficult  for  the  trolley  companies  to  sustain  themselves. 

Another  interesting  price  development  is  in  the  newspaper 
world,  where  many  papers  have  found  it  necessary  to  increase 
the  selling  price  and  the  advertising  prices.  One-cent  papers 
have  been  increased  to  2c,  or  an  increase  of  100  per  cent. 
Two-cent  papers  have  been  increased  to  3c,  or  50  per  cent 
increase.  The  same  is  true  of  weekly  and  monthly  publica- 
tions. 

The  needs  of  different  sections  of  the  country  for  increased 
facilities  will  be  made  plain  by  gentlemen  who  follow  me,  but 
these  needs  are  very  great. 

New  England,  for  example,  which  with  slightly  over  one- 
fiftieth  of  the  area  of  the  country,  has  one-fourteenth  of  the 
population,  one-twelfth  of  the  national  wealth,  and  consumes 
one-eighth  of  the  materials  of  manufacture.  That  section 
exchanges  raw  material  and  manufactured  articles  with  the 
whole  United  States,  and  to  put  its  transportation  system  in 
order  is  important  to  the  whole  country. 

The  great  section  of  the  country  embracing  Pennsylvania, 
New  Jersey,  New  York,  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois  and  Michi- 
gan, with  its  enormous  manufacturing  ability,  producing  coal, 
various  raw  materials  and  with  ports  that  handle  a  large 
amount  of  the  import  and  export  business  of  the  United  States, 
must  be  given  better  transportation  than  they  receive  today. 
New  railroads  are  not  particularly  needed  in  these  two  popu- 
lous regions,  but  tremendous  expansion  must  be  made  of 
terminal,  port  and  road  facilities  and  for  additional  rolling 
stock,  and  the  means  of  maintaining  and  repairing  it. 

The  great  region  south  of  the  Ohio  and  east  of  the  Missis- 
sippi has  entirely  recovered  from  the  effects  of  the  Civil  War 
and  produces  for  the  countr}-  fruit,  cotton,  pig  iron,  lumber. 
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fuel,  and  is  engaging  in  many  manufacturing  enterprises  of 
articles  necessary  for  the  welfare  of  all  the  people,  and  it, 
too,  needs  better  railroad  service. 

The  existing  roads  there  need  large  additions  to  their 
facilities  to  keep  pace  with  the  growth  of  the  South,  and 
additional  railroads  are  also  needed  because  that  part  of 
our  country  is  capable  of  much  greater  development. 

In  the  same  way  the  empire  west  of  the  Mississippi  river 
has  only  made  a  start  in  its  ultimate  development  and  thou- 
sands of  miles  of  new  railroads  should  be  built  in  the  next 
25  years,  and  great  additions  made  to  facilities  of  the  exist- 
ing railroads,  so  that  this  section  from  which  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  food  supply  must  come  can  grow. 

This  region  also  is  one  from  which  the  timber  supply  of 
the  United  States  must  come  in  increasing  quantities;  and 
again,  the  expansion  of  foreign  commerce  means  that  Pacific 
Coast  ports  like  Los  Angeles,  San  Francisco,  Portland,  Ta- 
coma,  Seattle  and  Vancouver,  B.  C,  need  increasing  trans- 
portation and  terminal  facilities  to  engage  in  the  foreign 
commerce  to  which  our  people  must  turn  as  population  in- 
creases in  this  country. 

All  these  great  productive  and  consuming  parts  of  the 
countr}'  are  tied  together  by  the  railroads  and  they  are  de- 
pendent and  interdependent  each  upon  and  with  the  others 
and  there  should  be  the  freest  movement  of  people  and  com- 
merce between  them  all. 

Now  there  is  congestion  and  difticulty  everywhere;  fuel, 
building  materials  and  raw  materials  for  manufacture  are 
tied  up,  and  industry  is  threatened,  and  the  sluggish  move- 
ment of  grain  and  food  of  all  kinds  makes  the  feeding  of 
our  people  more  difficult  and  more  costly. 

Of  course,  temporarily,  the  situation  is  made  more  acute 
by  the  present  so-called  "outlaw  strike,"  but  it  is  natural  to 
suppose  that  this  difiiculty  will  be  eliminated  within  a  rea- 
sonable time,  through  tlie  action  of  the  Lal:)or  Board  and  the 
final  good  sense  and  judgment  of  the  American  people. 

But  apart  from  this,  the  facilities  are  inadequate  and 
service  is  not  being  given  to  the  extent  that  is  essential,  either 
freight  or  passenger. 

It  has  been  said  by  some  that  there  could  be  very  marked 
reductions  in  expenses  that  would  produce  a  substantial  part 
of  the  additional  revenue.  Under  present  disturbed  condi- 
tions in  this  country,  and  under  present  price  levels,  it  does 
not  seem  possible  to  obtain  much  help  in  that  direction. 
Railroad  managements  hope,  by  close  supervision  and  by  the 
hardest  kind  of  work,  to  increase  the  capacity  of  the  exist- 
ing machine,  to  encourage  a  greater  spirit  of  performance 
and  in  that  way  obtain  a  larger  net  result  from  any  given 
quantity  of  business. 

This,  however,  will  be  a  slow  process  and  until  the  pres- 
ent feeling  of  unrest  throughout  the  world  and  in  this  coun- 
try, which  encourages,  apparently,  a  lack  of  a  desire  to  work, 
is  changed  and  there  is  a  greater  spirit  to  work  and  save,  the 
country  cannot  count  on  any  large  contribution  to  the  net 
earnings  of  the  railroads  through  a  saving  in  expenses.  In 
fact,  the  results  for  the  month  of  March  are  even  more  dis- 
turbing than  those  for  February. 

The  net  operating  income  for  the  month  of  March,  1920, 
for  certain  railroads  shows  as  follows: 

Baltimore     S:     Ohio '$270,279 

Central  R.   R.   of  New   Tersev *399,467 

Erie      : ♦147,962 

Maine    Central     *331,779 

Pennsylvania    (East    and    West) *5. 656, 334 

Wabash      *571,415 

Central    of    Georgia... *134,896 

Florida    East    Coast 461,464 

Louisville    X:    Nashville 1,400,630 

Seaboard    Air    Line *601,547 

Chicago    North     Western "496,800 

Chicago    Great    Western *?43.301 

Texas    &    Pacific *72,084 

•Deficit. 

The  country  has  prospered  greatly   in  the  last   20  years 


and  people  as  a  whole  have  more  of  comfort  and  better  liv- 
ing conditions  than  formerly.  This  indicates  that  the  pay- 
ments heretofore  made  for  railroad  service  have  not  been 
repressive  in  any  way. 

The  proposed  increases  in  revenue  are  essential  to  restore 
the  credit  of  the  railways  and  especially  to  obtain  the  confi- 
dence of  the  everj'day  investor.  The  passage  of  the  new  bill 
has  encouraged  him  somewhat,  but  he  needs  greater  encour- 
agement and  as  prompt  a  decision  as  possible,  if  the  spirit 
of  the  new  law  is' to  be  carried  out  in  a  broad,  far-seeing 
way,  realizing  that  the  United  States  is  relatively  an  un- 
developed country,  needing  transportation  in  almost  unlimit- 
ed quantities  and  in  improving  quality. 

The  investor  wants  to  be  assured  that  the  theory  of  the 
new  law  to  protect  and  encourage  the  railroad  business  is  now 
being  put  into  actual  practice  and  that,  in  the  interest  of 
service  to  the  public,  the  law  is  being  interpreted  in  a  lib- 
eral manner. 

It  is  more  important  than  ever  before  to  interest  the  small 
investor  because  the  effect  of  the  present  income  tax  is  to 
take  away  from  the  man  of  large  means  an  increasing  amount 
of  his  income  and  leave  a  decreasing  part  of  it  to  reinvest  in 
industrial  enterprises. 

In  fixing  the  so-called  "standard  return,"  Congress,  in  1918, 
thought  that  the  average  of  the  net  operating  income  for  a 
three-year  period  was  a  fair  price  for  the  use  of  the  rail- 
roads as  a  war  measure.  But  this  is  not  fair  pay  if  rail- 
roads are  to  be  treated,  as  the  people  have  now  decided  they 
shall  be,  as  business  enterprises  to  be  self-sustaining  and 
self-supporting,  and  competing  in  the  markets  of  the  world 
with  other  forms  of  business  for  the  necessar}'  money  to 
carry  on  the  enterprise. 

The  new  Transportation  Act  in  fixing  the  rate  of  return 
at  Sy^  and  6  per  cent,  evidently  reflects  the  idea  which  has 
been  prevalent  for  many  years — that  the  rate  of  return  under 
which  the  railroads  had  grown  up  in  the  past  would  be 
sufficient  for  today;  but  conditions  have  changed,  the  specu- 
lative element  eliminated  from  the  business,  and  if  the  com- 
mission were  free  agents  today  they  might  readily  conclude 
that  the  5  3^  and  6  per  cent  return  for  this  two-year  period 
is  wholly  inadequate  to  meet  the  situation. 

Also  in  their  future  interpretation  of  what  constitutes  a 
fair  return  on  fair  values,  the  commission  may  well  find 
that  we  are  in  a  period  of  higher  returns  for  capital  and 
that  if  the  business  is  to  be  sustained,  6  per  cent  return  is 
not  enough.  And  it  should  always  be  borne  in  mind  that 
the  commission  has  the  power,  if  any  decision  as  to  rates 
produces  any  so-called  excess  earnings,  to  make  reductions 
in  rates;  also  that  the  new  bill  provides  for  taking  away  for 
the  general  benefit  of  the  public  a  part  of  the  earnings  of 
any  carrier  that  may  be  in  excess  of  6  per  cent  on  fair  value. 

The  railroads,  therefore,  find  that  it  is  to  the  interest  of 
the  country  to  give  the  maximum  encouragement  to  the  trans- 
portation business  at  this  time,  when  it  is  not  equal  to  the 
demands,  and  permit  the  rates  to  be  adjusted  so  as  to  produce- 
the  6  per  cent  return  permitted  under  the  law. 

The  cost  of  new  capital  today,  as  is  well  knowrr,  is  in. 
excess  of  7  per  cent. 

The  Bank  of  England  discount  rate  today  is  7  per  cent, 
and  only  seven  times  in  the  history  of  the  bank  has  the  rate 
reached  that  level. 

In  the  next  three  years  there  are  $564,210,817  of  matur- 
ing obligations  (not  counting  equipment  notes  or  notes  run- 
ning one  year  or  less)  which  can  be  handled  to  much  better 
advantage  if  the  railroads  are  self-sustaining.  Many  of 
these  obligations  bear  low  rates  of  interest  which,  of  course, 
is  a  benefit  to  the  whole  situation.  If  they  have  to  be  re- 
funded at  a  ver}'  much  increased  rate  of  interest,  the  burden- 
on  the  transportation  business  is  that  much  greater. 

A  prompt  and  liberal  decision  as  to  the  revenue  needs  of 
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tlic  railr.iail.-  will  liavi-  an  iiiKJoiiliUd  illnt  on  llu-  iniiids  of 
Ihi-  iiivi>li)r.s  when  tla-sc  matuiinj{  ol)linatioii.s  iiavc  to  be 
taki-n  up  and  |)ai(l  off  by  tlic  i>MK-  of  ni'w  .securities. 

riio  offuors  of  tilt'  railroads  are  liere  not  only  as  repre- 
sentatives of  the  1,5()(),()0()  people  who  own  securities,  but 
also  of  the  5(),()()l),()l)()  or  more  i)eoi)le  wlio  are  interested  in 
die  iiite,nrity  of  their  savings  bank  deposits  and  of  their  in- 
surance policies,  wliicli  are  secured  in  a  large  degree  by  in- 
vestment in  railroails. 

They  are  approaching  this  subject,  nbt  only  as  railroad 
officers,  but  as  ([uasi-public  .ser\'ants  realizing  their  responsi- 
bility to  do  their  part  in  adjusting  rightly  these  two  :i>l,000,- 
000,000  questions. 

Ihey  realize  also  the  responsibility  of  the  commission  and 
they  are  here  for  the  common  cause  of  obtaining  promptly 
an  adjustment  of  rates  that  will  meet  the  letter  and  spirit  of 
the  new  law,  make  the  railroads  self-sustaining  and  relieve 
the  Treasur)'  of  the  United  States  from  the  necessity  of  con- 
stant appropriations. 

They  realize  that  in  any  adjustment  of  rates  tliere  will  be 
many  difficulties.  But  they  believe  it  is  important  for  a 
])ronipt  decision  that  minor  or  local  irritating  questions  of 
detail  should  not  confuse  or  delay  the  settlement  of  the 
major  question  of  furnishing  adequate  transportation  in 
keeping  with  tlie  magnitude  of  the  United  States. 

They  believe  that  the  present  earnings  of  the  railroads 
are  plainly  inadequate  and  that  in  the  interest  of  service  to 
the  public  and  proper  development  of  the  country  the  law 
should  be  interpreted  in  a  generous  spirit  and  that  their  sug- 
gestions state  the  minimum  required  on  the  basis  of  the  pres- 
ent scale  of  wages.  Should  these  wages  be  increased  by  the 
Labor  Board,  additional  revenue  must  be  obtained  to  meet 
the  increase. 

All  good  citizens  should  support  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  and  the  Labor  Board  in  arriving  at  a  prompt 
and  just  answer  to  the  two  large  questions  of  railroad  wages 
and  railroad  rates,  so  that  when  the  decisions  are  made  they 
will  be  accepted  and  the  business  of  the  country  wall  again 
become  active. 

I  believe,  as  people  understand  bettter  the  responsibility  of 
these  two  groups  of  men,  that  have  the  final  deciding  voice  in 
these  matters,  that  they  will  help. 

The  Association  of  Railway  Executives  is  ready  and 
anxious  to  do  its  part. 

Discussion  of  Mr.  Elliott's  Statement 

Clifford  Thorne,  after  eliciting  from  Mr.  Elliott  a  state- 
ment that  the  roads  had  not  been  returned  by  the  government 
in  as  good  condition  as  when  taken  over,  asked  how  much 
would  be  required  to  put  them  in  that  shape.  Mr.  Elliott 
said  he  had  no  figures  for  the  roads  as  a  whole  but  that  the 
Northern  Pacific  is  making  an  investigation  and  roughly  its 
claim  for  undermaintenance  is  about  $5,000,000.  The  gov- 
ernment also  owes  it  about  $2,500,000  of  rental,  about  $3,- 
500,000  for  depreciation  and  destruction  of  property,  and 
about  $10,000,000  or  $11,000,000  for  materials  and  supplies. 
Mr.  Thorne  asked  if  the  return  of  such  amounts  to  the  roads 
would  not  have  an  important  effect  in  relieving  the  situation. 
Mr.  Elliott  replied  that  it  would  help.  Mr.  Thome  asked 
if  the  figure  of  $20,600,000,000  stated  by  the  railroads  for 
their  aggregate  value  was  synonymous  with  "book  value" 
and  ]Mr.  Elliott  said  it  was  approximately  so.  Mr.  Thorne 
also  asked  whether  the  high  rates  of  interest  required  on  new 
capital  are  special  to  the  railroads  or  general.  Mr.  Elliott 
said  that  many  industries  have  paid  8  to  10  per  cent  and 
that  only  the  best  railroads  have  been  able  to  borrow  at  7  to 
8  per  cent.  Mv.  Thorne  a.sked  him  to  file  a  detailed  state- 
ment showing  the  cost  of  new  security  issues  since  the  first 
of  the  year. 

S.  H.  Cowan,  representing  live-stock  interests,  asked  where 
the  money  is  to  come  from  to  pay  the  railroads  more  and  then 


U>  ]),iy  more  for  higher  wages,  and  wiicther  the  rates  will  not 
be  .so  iiigh  as  to  retard  the  movement  of  business.  Mr.  Elliott 
said  that  the  cost  of  tran.sjiortation  mu.st  be  paid  either  by 
the  business  handled  or  from  the  public  treasury,  and  that 
he  thought  railroad  men  arc  doing  all  that  human  beings 
can  do  to  iiold  down  expenses.  He  said  that  on  the  jjresent 
basis  of  exjjenses  the  Northern  Pacific  would  not  have  earned 
its  bond  interest  last  year. 

Commissioner  Ka.stman  asked  about  counter-claims  of  the 
Railroad  Administration  against  the  railroad.s.  Mr.  Elliott 
said  that  it  had  indicated  that  it  would  make  claims  for  over- 
maintenance  but  that  he  had  not  seen  any  of  them  yet  and 
that  railroad  officers  do  not  believe  they  can  be  sustained. 

C.  E.  Cotterill,  of  the  Southern  Traffic  League,  asked 
about  the  attitude  of  the  railroads  in  the  proceeding  before 
the  labor  board.  Mr.  Cuyler  answered  that  it  was  not  one 
of  opposition  to  increases  in  wages  that  were  regarded  as  rea- 
.sonable  but  that  demands  regarded  as  excessive  are  being 
opposed.  D.  A.  De  Vane,  counsel  of  the  Florida  commission, 
asked  whether  the  carriers  regard  the  operating  expenses  for 
the  period  of  government  control  as  a  proper  basis  to  use  in 
this  proceeding.  Mr.  Elliott  said  that  the  1919  figures  were 
used  as  a  basis  and  that  it  had  been  necessary  to  add  to  them 
because  of  corporate  expenses,  which  were  not  included  in 
the  government's  accounts  and  because  of  the  higher  level 
now  than  the  average  for  last  year. 

W.  A.  Wimbish  of  Atlanta,  Ga.,  wanted  to  know  what  as- 
surance the  .shippers  will  have  that  the  railroads  will  in- 
crease their  facilities  after  rates  are  advanced.  Mr.  Elliott 
replied  that  as  business  men  the  railroad  officers  want  to  make 
a  success  of  their  business. 

Mr.  Plumb  asked  whether  the  railroads  had  considered  the 
possible  effect  of  an  increase  in  rates  as  producing  a  decline 
in  tonnage.  Mr.  Elliott  said  he  had  not  noticed  any  such 
effect  of  previous  increases  and  that  passenger  traffic  had  in- 
creased in  spite  of  higher  fares. 

S.  H.  Cowan  desired  to  "have  the  issues  joined"  at  the 
outset,  so  he  was  allowed  to  read  a  short  statement  on  the 
"billion  dollar  rate  case,"  in  which  he  said  that  the  standard 
o  fnet  return  prescribed  by  the  law  does  not  apply  until  there 
has  been  proof  of  honest,  efficient  and  economical  manage- 
ment, which  he  contended  does  not  now  exist.  He  also  as- 
serted that  the  cattle  raisers  and  farmers  are  not  able  to  stand 
further  rate  burdens. 


Frederick  Strauss  on 

Railroad  Credit  and  Prosperity 

Frederick  Strauss,  investment  banker  of  New  York,  said 
in  part: 

"This  country  needs  an  enlargement  of  its  transportation 
facilities.  They  have  not  kept  pace  with  the  growth  of  the 
country  in  population  and  in  industry. 

"Traffic  is  becoming  more  and  more  congested  because  of  a 
lack  of  needed  new  mileage,  of  additional  double  track  and 
sidings,  of  adequate  terminals  and  of  increased  motive  power 
and  rolling  stock.  The  present  inflation  is,  in  part,  a  direct 
result  of  this.  The  present  high  rates  for  money  are,  in  a 
measure,  the  result  of  traffic  congestion. 

"Capital,  in  the  shape  of  goods  that  ought  to  be  moved 
rapidly,  is  tied  up  indefinitely  because  commodities  are  not 
moving  rapidly  from  the  place  of  their  manufacture  to  the 
place  of  consumption.  Congestion  of  traffic  is  naturally  not 
the  sole  cause  of  the  present  inflated  state  of  affairs,  but 
it  is  an  important  contributing  cause. 

"Merely  to  increase  purchasing  power  without  increasing 
production  is  simply  to  create  more  bidders  for  the  same  com- 
modities. 

"Increasing  the  superstructure  of  railroad  credit  without  in- 
creasing the  capital  base  on  which  that  credit  stands  is  to  de- 
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crease  stability  of  the  financial  structure  and  to  cause  a  con- 
stantly increasing  proportion  of  fixed  charges,  until  an  ever- 
growing doubt  is  entertained  in  the  mind  of  the  investor  as 
to  the  ability  of  the  company  to  meet  the  ever-growing  fixed 
charges. 

"It  is  not  enough  that  the  railroads  should  be  able  to  borrow 
money,  but  they  must,  in  order  prudently  to  borrow  money,  in- 
crease steadily  the  amount  of  their  capital  stock  outstanding. 
In  order  to  accomplish  this  it  is  needless  to  say  that  the  stocks 
of  railroads  must  sell  at  a  considerable  premium.  In  order  to 
have  stocks  of  railroads  sell  at  a  substantial  premium  it  is 
necessary  that  the  earnings  of  the  carriers  be  sufficiently  large 
to  permit  safely  the  payment  of  dividends  on  their  stocks  at 
rates  which  compare  favorably  with  dividend  rates  on  stocks 
of  industrial  and  other  concerns. 

"The  number  of  railroad  common  stocks  listed  on  the  New 
York  Stock  Exchange  that  sell  above  par  is  appallingly 
meager.  With  the  exception  of  Union  Pacific,  which  still 
sells  at  a  fair  premium,  such  stocks  are  practically  confined 
to  a  few  of  the  anthracite  coal  roads. 

"There  is  no  moral  principle  involved  here.  There  is  no 
question  of  'what  ought  the  investor  to  be  satisfied  with.' 
The  question  is  what  other  inducements  are  being  held  out  to 
him  to  invest  his  money  in  other  more  profitable  and  safer 
enterprises. 

"The  recent  remedial  legislation  is  good  so  far  as  it  goes. 
The  return  of  6  per  cent  per  annum  will,  I  believe,  turn  out 
to  be  wholly  inadequate,  as  time  may  demonstrate,  but  a  be- 
ginning has  been  made  on  sound  lines,  and  as  time  goes  on 
Congress  will  realize  that  the  rate  of  return  on  railroad  prop- 
erty will  have  to  compare  favorably  with  returns  to  be  had 
in  other  industries,  or  else  government  ownership  will  inevit- 
ably result. 

"Railroads  can  offer  at  the  present  time  no  inducefhent  to 
investors  in  the  way  of  safe  bonds  combined  with  added  spec- 
ulative attraction.  Railroad  stocks  are  so  low  in  value  that 
a  conversion  privilege  would  be  looked  upon  for  all  practical 
purposes  as  worthless  and  as  an  effort  at  deception,  certainly 
so  long  as  there  was  doubt  of  the  safety  of  even  the  best  rail- 
road stocks,  as  is  the  case  at  the  present  time. 

"In  the  long  run  the  rate  of  6  per  cent  may  have  to  be  in- 
creased materially,  unless,  indeed,  interest  rates  should  great- 
ly decline  before  long.  At  the  moment  the  main  thing  is  to 
establish  in  the  mind  of  the  investor  a  feeling  of  security,  and 
this  can  only  be  done  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion applying  in  the  most  liberal  manner  within  its  power  the 
remedies  under  the  terms  of  the  Esch-Cummins  bill. 

"Low  nominal  rates  merely  (and  rates  are  nominally  lower 
in  the  United  States  today  than  in  any  other  country)  are  of 
no  use  to  the  shipper.  What  good  is  it  to  him  if  the  traffic 
is  not  moved  in  sufficient  quantity,  that  such  traffic  as  k 
moved  enjoys  a  nominally  low  rate?  What  the  shipper  needs 
is  the  speedy  movement  of  his  goods,  and  there  are  only  two 
ways  in  which  this  can  ultimately  be  accomplished.  One  is 
by  an  increased  charge  for  the  shipment  of  the  goods,  and 
the  other  is  by  an  appropriation  out  of  the  national  treasury 
by  a  levy  on  taxpayers  to  cover  the  deficit. 

"Government  guaranty  would  necessarily  be  followed  by 
government  ownership.  But  the  people's  aversion  to  govern- 
ment ownership  is  of  no  avail  unless  such  policies  are  adopted 
as  will  preclude  it. 

"Whether  government  ownership  shall  come  against  the  will' 
of  the  people,  or  whether  a  system  of  private  ownership  shall 
once  again  obtain  here  as  it  did  in  the  days  when  the  Ameri- 
can transportation  system  was  regarded  as  second  to  none  in 
the  world,  will  be  determined  by  the  events  of  the  next  few 
months  or  weeks." 

Mr.  Thorne  asked  Mr.  Strauss  whether  the  banker  is  more 
interested  in  getting  a  high  rate  of  return  for  the  investor  or 
a  low  rate  for  the  railroad.  Mr.  Strauss  said  there  was  no 
conflict  of  interest.     He  tries  to  be  fair  to  both  and  desires 


to  see  a  rate  under  which  ample  capital  will  flow  to  the  rail- 
road at  as  high  a  rate  as  is  necessary  to  attract  it.  In  reply 
to  a  question  as  to  the  effect  of  a  50  or  60  per  cent  increase 
in  rates  (anticipating  a  further  large  increase  in  wages)  on 
the  campaign  to  reduce  prices,  Mr.  Strauss  said  he  thought 
the  effect  of  freight  rates  would  not  be  appreciable  as  com- 
pared with  the  other  factors  and  forces  at  work. 

In  reply  to  Mr.  Plumb,  Mr.  Strauss  declined  to  admit  the 
assumption  that  an  increase  in  rates  is  multiplied  three  to 
five  times  in  its  effect  on  prices  and  that  it  would  retard  the 
movement  of  traffic,  and  he  referred  to  tlie  numerous  other 
factors  that  affect  price  levels.  Commissioner  Woolley  said 
that  the  recent  advance  in  miners'  wages,  which  he  figured 
at  40  cents  per  ton  of  coal,  had  been  allowed  by  an  increase 
of  $2  a  ton  in  the  price  and  asked  if  the  effect  of  a  rate  ad- 
vance would  not  be  the  same.  Mr.  Strauss  said  that  if  coal 
had  increased  that  much  in  price  the  other  causes  in  addi- 
tion to  the  wages  should  be  taken  into  consideration. 

Daniel  Willard  on  Transportation 

Needs  in  Eastern  District 

Speaking  for  the  Eastern  district  railroads,  Daniel  Wil- 
lard, president  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio,  said  in  part: 

The  railroad  executives  generally  believe  that  the  book  in- 
vestment account  of  the  carriers  as  a  whole  is  fairly  repre- 
sentative of  the  aggregate  value  of  the  railway  properties 
devoted  to  the  public  use.  It  is  recognized  that  there  are 
cases  where  railroads  have  been  overcapitalized  in  the  past, 
and  perhaps  so  continue,  but  there  are  also  well-known  cases 
where  railroads  are  under-capitalized — where  it  is  generally 
recognized  that  the  property  is  worth  much  in  excess  of  its 
outstanding  capitalization. 

-  The  railway  managers  have  urged  the  commission  to 
authorize  rates  and  charges  adequate  in  amount  to  yield  a 
net  operating  income  of  6  per  cent  upon  the  aggregate  prop- 
erty investment  account  of  the  carriers  as  a  whole,  or  in  the 
several  rate  groups. 

Briefly,  the  operation  of  the  railroads  in  the  eastern  terri- 
tory by  the  government  during  the  last  full  year  yielded  a 
net  operating  income  of  about  $182,000,000. 

The  railroads  in  the  Eastern  region  in  the  aggregate  have, 
roundly,  71,000  miles  of  main  line.  They  show  an  aggregate 
book  property  investment  account  of  $9,368,000,000.  Last 
year,  or  the  year  ending  October  31,  1919,  they  had  gross 
earnings  in  excess  of  $2,575,000,000. 

I  have  taken  the  year  ending  October  3 1  because  it  may  be 
suggested  that  the  months  of  November  and  December  last 
year  were  not  fairly  typical,  owing  to  the  strike  in  the  coal 
and  steel  industries.  So  we  have  built  up  a  year  of  twelve 
months,  ending  October  31,  1919. 

During  that  year  it  cost  the  Eastern  railroads  for  opera- 
tion about  88  per  cent  of  the  gross  earnings,  and  then  after 
the  net  revenue  so  arrived  at  had  been  reduced  into  terms  of 
net  income  as  prescribed  by  the  accounting  rules  of  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission,  they  had  remaining  $220,- 
000,000. 

However,  if  the  railroads  had  been  obliged  to  pay  during 
the  entire  year  ending  October  3 1 ,  the  wages  now  in  effect  and 
the  prices  now  in  effect,  and  other  incurred  expenses,  it  is 
estimated  they  would  have  had  only  $18,000,000  net  income 
out  of  a  gross  of  over  $2,500,000,000. 

It  can  fairly  be  said  that  these  great  properties,  represent- 
ing an  investment  of  over  $9,368,000,000,  would  have  earned 
barely  more  than  expenses  as  a  result  of  last  year's  opera- 
tion, if  the  wages  and  material  prices  now  in  effect  had  been 
in  effect  the  entire  year. 

For  the  10  years  before  the  war  the  railroads  in  this  East- 
ern region  operated  on  about  a  68  per  cent  basis — that  is,  68 
per  cent  of  the  gross  earnings  was  spent  for  operating  pur- 
poses.    In  1917  the  railroads  in  the  Eastern  group  operated 
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on  a  74  |kt  ivnt  ba.si.s.    Last  yrur  tlu'v  operated  on  an  .ss  per 
cent  liasis  with  tlie  net  re.sults  I  liave  sliown. 

If  we  may  assume  tliat  tlie  railroads  oukIu  Io  i)i)erate  on 
a  basis  not  iiii^luT  tlian  75  per  cent — if  tliey  oii^lit  as  sound 
business  eoneerns  to  liave  a  net  income  e(|ual  to  25  per  cent 
of  the  uross  earnings,  to  ajjply  for  caiiital  purposes  and  other 
corporate  olili.nations,  then  on  the  l)asis  of  hi.st  year's  busi- 
ness, and  operatinj;  with  tlie  same  measure  of  efficiency,  the 
[•".astern  roads  would  renuire  an  increase  in  income,  to  be 
derived  from  higher  rates,  of  aiH)ut  $544,(){)(),()()(),  and  that 
i^  the  amount  the  Eastern  carriers  have  asked  the  commission 
to  sirant  in  the  shaix'  of  increased  rates. 

if  the  commission  .should  {jrant  rates  so  as  to  yield  0  per 
cent  ujion  the  asjj;regate  Ixwk  i^rojierty  investment  account,  by 
that  measure  also,  tiie  increase  in  rates  would  prenluce  ai)out 
;i;55().000,00()  for  the  roads  in  the  Eastern  refjion. 

There  is  one  other  test  that  can  be  applied  to  the  situation 
in  the  Eastern  region  that  leads  to  that  same  conclusion.  In  ' 
l<)lo  the  coml)ined  ])roperty  investment  account  of  the  .18 
princi|)al  roads  in  the  Eastern  region  was  about  seven  l)illion 
dollars,  and  these  carriers  in  that  year  earned  $448,000,000 
net,  ecjual  to  0.46  per  cent  upon  their  property  investment 
account. 

Xow  if  the.se  same  railroads  were  to  do  over  again  today  the 
same  business  that  they  did  in  1916,  paying  the  wages  now 
in  effect  and  paying  the  prices  for  materials  now  in  effect, 
instead  of  earning  $448,000,000  net  or  6.4  per  cent  on  the 
value  of  their  property,  they  would  fall  short  $158,000,000 
of  earning  their  actual  operating  expen.ses  and  taxes. 

To  correct  that  condition  l>rought  about  by  the  high  cost  of 
living,  which  applies  alike  to  corporations  and  individuals, 
and  to  put  the  roads  in  position  to  earn  only  6  per  cent  upon 
the  value  of  their  property — not  bYz  per  cent  as  they  did 
earn  in  1Q16.  but  b  per  cent — would  require  an  increase  in 
revenue  of  some  $578,000,000  for  handling  the  same  volume 
of  business. 

So  it  appears  from  these  three  different  methods  of  reason- 
ing, that  the  revenues  of  the  Eastern  carriers,  based  upon  a 
volume  of  business  substantially  the  same  as  they  did  last 
year,  ought  to  be — must  l>e — as  a  minimum,  increased  ap- 
proximately $550,000,000  per  year,  if  they  are  to  be  placed 
upon  anything  like  a  sound  financial  basis. 

Before  the  war  railroad  rates  were  said  to  be  lower  in  this 
countrv  than  in  any  other  country  in  the  world.  They  are 
lower  today  in  this  country  than  in  any  other  country  in  the 
world.  If  they  are  increased  as  we  recommend,  they  will  still 
be  lower  than  in  any  other  country  in  the  world. 

Not  only  that,  they  will  be  lower  relatively  in  this  countr}- 
than  they  have  ever  been  before,  for  never  before  could  a 
workman,  by  the  expenditure  of  one  day's  wage,  ride  so  far 
upon  a  passenger  train  as  he  can  at  the  present  time.  Never 
before  would  a  ton  of  coal,  or  a  bale  of  cotton,  or  a  ton  of 
steel,  or  a  thousand  feet  of  lumber,  or  a  bushel  of  wheat  buy 
as  much  transportation  as  it  will  today  or  as  it  will  buy  when 
the  rates  are  raised,  if  they  are  raised. 

Discussion 

Mr.  ^^■illard  was  asked  several  questions  as  to  why  pas- 
senger fares  should  not  be  increased.  He  said  he  might  be 
in  favor  of  a  surcharge  for  Pullman  passengers  but  not  for 
ordinary  travel.  He  did  not  know  what  percentage  of  travel 
is  for  business  purpo.ses  or  for  pleasure  but  he  said  that  any 
decrease  in  passenger  travel  would  result  in  a  loss  because 
it  would  hardly  be  possible  to  curtail  passenger  service  fur- 
ther while  a  decrease  in  freight  could  be  accomplished  by  a 
saving  resulting  from  decreased  train  mileage. 

He  was  also  asked  why  the  railroads  could  not  increase 
their  efficiency,  particularly  by  reducing  the  number  of  em- 
])lovees.  Mr.  Willard  said  he  saw  many  possibilities  for  in- 
creased efficiency  that  could  be  realized  by  the  expenditure 
of  capital  but  that  the  increase  in  the  number  of  employees 
resulted  from  the  eis;ht-hour  day  and  the  abolition  of  piece- 


work and  wa.s  beyond  the  control  of  the  railroads.  Co-or- 
dination of  terminals  might  im|)rove  service  and  save  the  cost 
of  some  increa.ses  in  facilities  but  he  had  not  been  able  to 
see  where  it  w'ould  reduce  operating  exjjense.  He  admitted 
that  there  has  been  a  reduction  in  efficiency  on  account  of 
conditions  growing  out  of  the  war  and  that  it  would  be  some 
time  before  we  can  get  back  to  the  condition  of  efficiency, 
discipline  and  interest  on  the  ])art  of  employees  411  their  work 
that  existed  before  the  war,  and  while  he  l)elieved  liiat  private 
operation  is  more  efficient  tlian  government  operation  no  de- 
cided improvement  can  be  expected  this  year.  He  also  pointed 
out  that  if  the  jjre.sent  apjjlication  is  granted  it  will  make 
the  increase  in  rates  in  three  years  only  about  64  per  cent 
as  com|)ared  with  an  increase  in  expenses  of  100  per  cent  and 
that  efficiency  is  needed  to  take  care  of  the  difference. 

The  numljer  of  employees  on  the  Haltiinore  &  Ohio,  Mr. 
Willard  said,  has  increased  from  64,000  in  January,  1917, 
to  7,\000  in  January,  1920,  the  largest  increase  being  in  the 
mechanical  de])artment,  where  the  number  has  increa.sed  7,- 
500  or  M  ])er  cent.  Mr.  Plumb  said  that  if  the  number  of 
men  has  increased  in  proj)ortion  to  the  reduction  in  hours 
it  doesn't  necessarily  mean  an  increase  in  cost. 

Mr.  Thorne  asked  if  it  is  not  reasonable  to  expect  an  in- 
crease in  traffic  over  that  of  1919  and  if  the  increa.se  in  train- 
loading  in  1919  over  1918  .should  not  be  continued.  Mr. 
Willard  said  he  felt  confident  that  there  would  not  be  a  full 
recovery  in  traffic  this  year  and  he  pointed  out  that  the  in- 
creased trainloading  was  largely  the  effect  of  the  increased 
carloading  required  during  the  war  and  that  there  had  been 
a  relaxation  of  the  efforts  of  the  shippers  in  that  direction. 

In  reply  to  questions  as  to  the  condition  of  the  roads  when 
returned  by  the  government,  Mr.  Willard  said  that  the  Bal- 
timore &  Ohio  would  have  a  claim  for  undermaintenance 
of  $5,000,000  to  $7,000,000,  but  that  he  was  unable  to  ex- 
press an  opinion  as  to  the  equipment.  He  also  pointed  out 
that  to  the  extent  there  was  undermaintenance  during  gov- 
ernment control  the  net  revenues  had  been  overstated.  Mr. 
\\'illard  refused  to  lilame  either  the  government  or  the  rail- 
roads for  not  adding  new  equipment  last  year,  saying  that 
the  Railroad  .\dministration  was  unable  to  get  the  appropria- 
tion it  asked  for  and  the  railroads  were  unable  to  pay  for 
equipment,  but  that  the  government  had  added  only  as  much 
equipment  in  26  months  as  the  railroads  usually  have  in  a 
year,  and  that,  therefore,  the  roads  are  a  year  behind. 

In  reply  to  questions  by  Mr.  Thome  apparently  intended 
to  reflect  on  the  accuracy  of  the  book  value  of  the  roads,  Mr. 
Willard  said  he  had  personally  seen  the  expenditure  of  half  of 
the  total  on  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  and  that  he  knew  it  repre- 
sented the  full  value  and  had  been  expended  as  efficiently 
and  as  prudently  as  it  could  be. 

Mr.  Willard  said  he  did  not  agree  with  Mr.  Hines" 
statement  that  an  increase  in  rates  would  be  multiplied  three 
to  five  times  in  its  effect  on  the  cost  of  living.  "If  the  rail- 
roads should  get  an  increase  in  rates  of  a  billion  dollars  a 
year,"  he  said,  "the  public  would  pay  the  billion.  I  have 
no  reason  to  suppose  they  would  pay  any  more  but  if  they 
did  the  railroads  certainly  would  not  get  it." 

Mr.  Cowan  asked  that  a  statement  be  filed  showing,  on 
the  basis  of  the  figures  compiled  by  the  roads,  what  roads 
would  earn  over  6  per  cent  and  what  they  would  contribute 
•to  the  government  from  the  excess  earnings.  The  commis- 
sion directed  that  this  be  done. 

Frank  Nay,  vice-president  of  the  Chicago,  Rock  Island 
&  Pacific,  and  chairman  of  the  general  accounting  commit- 
tee for  the  railroads,  described  in  detail  the  methods  used  in 
compiling  the  figures  used  by  the  railroads  to  show  their  need 
for  increlised  rates.  George  M.  Shriver,  vice-president  of 
the  Baltimore  &  Ohio,  and  chairman  of  the  eastern  account- 
ing committee,  also  gave  detailed  testimony  regarding  the 
fig'ures  for  ea.stem  roads  and  also  answered  some  of  the  ac- 
counting questions  which  had   been   asked   of  Mr.   Willard 
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and  referred  to  him.  He  said  that  if  the  conimision  should 
reduce  the  property  account  of  the  eastern  roads  by  10  per 
cent  or  allow  only  Si/,  instead  of  6  per  cent,  it  would  prac- 
tically wipe  out  all  of  the  increase  in  net  operating  income 
which  the  transportation  act  made  possible  as  compared  with 
the  income  of  the  test  period,  because  at  the  best  it  would  give 
them  an  increase  of  only  about  $60,000,000.  That  would 
mean  that  some  roads  would  not  earn  their  interest  charges. 

Mr.  Thorne  took  up  about  two  hours  with  an  examina- 
tion of  the  witness  regarding  what  seemed  to  Mr.  Thome 
a  suspicious  sudden  increase  in  the  cost  of  road  and  equip- 
ment of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  between  1898  and  1900,  but 
after  Mr.  Thome  had  got  through  insisting  on  yes  and  no 
answers  to  his  questions,  Mr.  Shriver  explained  that  that  was 
the  time  of  the  reorganization  when  the  various  subsidiary- 
companies  were  taken  into  the  .system  accounts,  which  re- 
sulted in  the  large  increase.  Mr.  Shriver  also  described  in 
some  detail  the  way  the  property  investment  account  had 
been  built  up,  explaining  that  the  equipment  had  been  dras- 
tically written  down  at  the  time  of  the  reorganization,  that 
he  had  personal  knoMedge  of  the  expenditure  of  approxi- 
mately $400,000,000  since  1898  out  of  the  total  of  $752,- 
000,000  and  that  it  had  been  charged  into  the  accounts  sub- 
stantially in  accordance  with  the  present  rules  of  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission.  In  reply  to  questions  as  to 
why  the  railroads  have  not  proposed  to  increase  passenger 
fares,  Mr.  Shriver  said  that  the  increase  in  the  number  of 
passengers  per  train  mile,  due  to  the  curtailment  of  passen- 
ger train  service  and  the  larger  increase  in  the  passenger 
fares  for  ordinary  travel,  excluding  commutation  fares,  than 
in  freight  rates,  had  tended  to  increase  the  relative  profitable- 
ness of  passenger  traffic  as  compared  with  freight.  W.  E. 
Lamb,  representing  western  shippers,  asked  that  statements 
be  filed  giving  a  separation  of  expenses  between  freight  and 
passenger  traffic  for  representative  lines. 

Benjamin  Campbell,  vice-president  of  the  New  York,  New 
Haven  &  Hartford,  and  chairman  of  the  general  traffic  com- 
mittee for  the  railroads,  explained  that  the  railroads  recom- 
mended a  uniform  percentage  advance,  with  some  excep- 
tions, to  be  applied  by  brief  supplements  and  that  they  de- 
sired to  make  readjustments  later  to  restore  established  dif- 
ferentials and  relationships.  The  carriers  will  undertake 
to  substitute  specific  tariffs  with  reasonable  speed,  but  it 
would  be  physically  impossible  to  publish  specific  tariffs  in 
time  to  get  the  rates  effective  before  September  1 ,  when  the 
government  guaranty  expires.  He  also  said  that  the  freight 
rate  level  was  relatively  lower  than  the  passenger  fare  level 
and  a  percentage  advance  had  been  decided  upon  by  the 
railroads  as  being  the  fairest  possible  basis  and  one  that 
would  work  the  least  disturbance  because  the  greatest  num- 
ber of  complaints  against  the  rate  advance  put  in  effect  by 
the  Railroad  Administration  in  1918  was  against  the  spe- 
cific advances,  on  the  ground  that  they  discriminated  against 
short-haul  traffic. 

In  reply  to  questions  from  representatives  of  the  shippers, 
Mr.  Campbell  said  that  it  was  not  intended  that  switching 
charges  be  advanced,  but  that  it  was  proposed  to  recommend 
a  revision  of  switching  rates  and  rates  for  comparative 
short  haul  terminal  movements  as  soon  as  possible,  but  that 
there  would  not  be  time  to  make  all  the  desirable  revisions 
and  adjustments  in  the  present  proceeding.  He  also  said 
that  a  revision  of  the  trunk  line  scale  of  rates  was  now  in 
process  but  would  not  be  ready  to  be  made  public  for  three 
months.  Mr.  Campbell  said  he  disagreed  with  the  statement 
made  in  the  application  of  the  western  roads  that  some  of 
the  adjustments  to  preserve  relationships  can  be  made  at  once. 

Commissioner  Daniels  asked  if  it  would  not  be  advisable 
to  increase  commutation  fares,  which  have  been  increased 
only  about  10  per  cent,  whereas  many  ordinary  passenger 
fares  have  been  increased  from  20  to  50  per  cent.  Mr.  Camp- 
bell thought  the  trip  tickets  might  well  be  abolished,  as  thev 


are  used  to  break  down  the  ordinary  one-way  revenue,  but 
that  only  a  slight  increase  in  revenue  could  be  obtained  from 
commutation  tickets  and  that  they  are  a  necessity  to  many 
people.  Commissioner  Clark  suggested  that  the  carriers  make 
it  entirely  clear  as  to  the  extent  to  which  they  propose  to  in- 
crease rates  for  terminal  movements,  if  at  all,  because  the  fig- 
ures they  have  submitted  include  the  revenues  of  switching 
roads. 

In  reply  to  questions  as  to  how  the  carriers  propose  to  in- 
crease interterritorial  rates,  Mr.  Campbell  said  that  it  was 
proposed  they  should  be  made  on  the  basis  of  an  average 
percentage. 

A.  E.  Helm  of  the  Kansas  Commisison  inquired  as  to 
whether  a  separate  application  is  to  be  made  by  the  south- 
western carriers.  Chairman  Clark  said  that  the  commis- 
sion has  so  far  taken  the  position  that  the  carriers  should  be 
considered  in  three  groups,  but  that  certain  southwestern 
roads  want  to  show  that  they  are  entitled  to  a  larger  advance 
than  is  allowed  for  Western  territory  generally,  and  the  com- 
mission proposes  to  hear  them  in  regular  order. 

Levy  Mayer,  representing  the  Great  Lakes  Transit  Cor- 
poration, asked  why  the  carriers  had  not  included  its  figures 
in  their  statement.  It  was  stated  that  water  lines  generally 
had  been  included  if  they  had  replied  to  the  questionnaires 
sent  out  by  the  roads.  Mr.  Mayer  said  that  the  company 
had  applied  for  an  increase  in  rates  similar  to  that  asked 
by  the  eastern  roads,  and  W.  R.  Evans,  auditor  of  the  com- 
pany, explained  the  need  of  the  company  for  an  increase. 

E.  B.  Crosley,  vice-president  of  the  Philadelphia  &  Read- 
ing, explained  the  proposed  application  of  the  advance  to 
specific  rates,  such  as  coal  and  coke.  The  Eastern  carriers, 
he  said,  have  reached  the  conclusion  that  an  increase  on  coal 
and  coke  substantially  on  a  percentage  basis,  will  be  fair  but 
that  it  is  necessary  to  deviate  slightly  from  the  percentage 
basis  in  order  to  make  the  rates  in  multiples  of  5  cents  and 
to  preserve  certain  relations.  He  presented  some  exhibits 
showing  the  specific  rates  proposed. 

C.  H.  Markham  Testifies  for  Southern  Lines 

C.  H.  Markham,  president  of  the  Illinois  Central  and 
chairman  of  the  committee  for  the  southem  lines,  made  a 
very  brief  statement  on  Wednesday  out  of  the  regular  order. 
He  said  he  desired  to  express  concurrence  with  what  had  been 
said  by  Mr.  Willard  and  Mr.  Elliott  as  to  the  needs  of  the 
carriers  generally,  and  tliat  it  applied  generally  to  the  con- 
dition of  the  Southern  lines  so  that  it  would  not  be  necessary 
to  duplicate  testimony.  He  said  he  would  be  much  disap- 
pointed if  the  railroads  are  not  able  to  operate  their  prop- 
erties as  successfully  in  the  future  as  in  the  past.  The  his- 
tory of  railroad  operation  has  been  one  of  progress.  If  it 
had  not  been,  the  railroad  plant  today  would  not  be  accom- 
plishing as  much  as  it  is.  He  referred  to  the  increase  in 
the  trainload  and  said  that  although  some  roads  may  not  be 
able  to  continue  to  improve  much  in  that  direction  the  con- 
tinued increase  in  efficiency  largely  depends  upon  the  amount 
of  the  income  the  roads  are  allowed  to  receive  and  their 
ability  to  provide  adequate  facilities,  particularly  new 
equipment.  As  time  goes  on  he  thought  the  roads  would  be 
able  to  regain  the  efficiency  which  has  to  some  extent  been 
disturbed  during  the  war  period,  if  they  are  given  the  tools 
to  work  with.  The  railroad  machine  should  always  be 
ready  to  carry  a  peak  load  and  if  they  should  be  allowed  too 
much  that  can  easily  be  taken  care  of  later,  but  if  they  are 
allowed  too  little  a  great  and  irreparable  loss  will  be  the 
result. 

Commisisoner  Meyer  asked  whether  there  is  "any  possi- 
bility of  the  railroads  and  the  shippers  getting  off  the  backs 
of  the  tax-payers  before  Septem.ber  1."  Mr.  Markham  said 
that  would  be  largely  dependent  upon  general  conditions 
such  as  the  volume  of  traffic  and  labor  conditions. 

For  the  southern  roads,  R.  V.  Fletcher  of  the  Illinois  Cen- 
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tral  iiniuiiiiuid  tluil  a  corroilioii  li.ul  Ixi'ii  made  in  (lie  proj)- 
erty  invc-ilnicnt  figure  which  reduced  it  by  $16,000,000  and 
reduceil  tlie  in-rccntajie  of  advance  needed  from  .^0.9  to  30.6. 
He  al.-^o  .said  the  .southern  lines  had  withdrawn  tlieir  re(iue.st 
for  specific  advances  on  certain  heavy  commodities  and  would 
ask  for  a  straij^ht  percentaj;c  advance. 

The  commission  announcetl  on  Wednesday  that  a  recess 
would  be  taken  after  the  conclusion  of  the  presentation  of 
the  railroads'  case  until  June  7  and  that  any  further  cro.s.s- 
examination  should  be  reserved  until  that  time.  It  was  also 
suggested  that  the  shippers  make  arrangements  for  con- 
solidating their  cross-examination. 


Increased  Freight  Rates  and 

the  Cost  of  Living 

AN  KDUCATioNAL  cAifPAiGN  to  acquaint  the  general  pub- 
lic with  the  actual  relation  of  freight  rates  to  the  cost 
of  commodities,  and  to  remove  any  misconception  as 
to  the  cost  to  the  individual  of  the  contemplated  increase  in 
freight  rates,  is  being  carried  on  by  the  Southern  Pacific 
along  its  lines  on  the  Pacific  Coast.  If  comments  in  the 
public  press  are  to  be  taken  as  a  criterion,  the  campaign  is 
already  bearing  fruit.  Country  newspapers,  in  particular, 
welcome  the  railroad's  action  as  a  step  toward  a  better  under- 
standing between  public  carriers  and  the  "man  in  the  street" 
and  as  a  preventive  of  profiteering  under  the  guise  of  freight 
rate  costs. 

The  campaign  is  somewhat  along  the  lines  of  one  under- 
taken recently  by  the  Railway  Clearing  House  of  Great 
Britain,  except  that  instead  of  distributing  pamphlets  as  was 


The  Placard  Displayed  at  BakersfielcJ,  Cal.,  Explains  That  It 

Costs  but  3/10  of  One  Cent  to  Ship  a   Pound  of 

Flour  from  San  Francisco  to  Bakersfield 

done  abroad  the  Southern  Pacific  is  depending  on  station 
bulletin  boards  so  that  he  who  runs  may  read. 

The  present  carload  freight  rates  have  been  worked  out  to 
the  price  per  pound  or  other  unit  so  that  the  man  in  Calexico, 
Cal.,  for  example,  can  learn  at  a  glance  just  what  proportion 
of  the  cost  of  his  five-dollar  hat  may  be  charged  up  to  the 
railroad.  He  learns  that  it  is  trifling  and  that  a  25  per  cent 
increase  in  the  rate  would  be  so  small  in  its  relation  to  the 
transportation  of  the  finished  product  that  so  far  as  he  is  con- 
cerned it  is  insignificant. 


Of  (oiirsc,  the  .•'pei  iiiuii  railwa)  rate  furni.shed  docs  not 
cover  tiie  cost  of  transporting  the  goods  in  the  raw  state.  That 
is  a  matter  too  complex  to  calculate  accurately  and  still  keep 
within  sim])le  terms,  but  even  doubling  the  charge  for  the 
finished  product  .still  leaves  the  cost  to  the  individual  in 
most  cases  less  than  the  smallest  coin  made.  The  i)as.senger 
can  thus  readily  see  that  it  does  not  appreciably  affect  the 
co.st  of  living,  and  that  is  what  interests  tlie  average  con.sunier. 
The  Southern  Pacific  has  distributed  hundreds  of  hand- 
illustrated  ])().sters,  all  different  and  each  having  particular 
a])pli(  ation  to  tile  community  in  which  it  is  disjjlayed.  For 
example:  The  San  Franciscan  learns  that  the  freight  rate 
from  New  York  to  San  Francisco  on  his  suit  of  clothes  weigh- 


The  Card  Displayed  Beside  the  Ticket  Window  at  Phoenix, 

Ariz.,   Relates   to   the   Freight   Charges   on   Potatoes 

from  Stockton,  Cal.,  to  Phoenix 

ing,  say,  5  lb.,  is  but  23  cents  and  that  an  increase  of  25  per 
cent  would  add  only  6  cents  to  the  freight  rate  charges  on  the 
suit.  The  resident  of  Phoenix,  Ariz.,  learns  that  it  costs  4/5 
cents  to  ship  a  pound  of  potatoes  from  Stockton,  Cal.,  and 
that  the  proposed  increase  in  freight  rate  would  add  but  1/5 
of  one  cent  to  the  cost  per  pound. 

Again,  the  patron  is  informed  by  another  poster,  which 
carries  the  headline,  "A  Cotton  Dress  and  Its  Freight  Rate," 
that  a  woman's  cotton  dress  weighing  approximately  3  lb.  is 
carried  from  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  across  country  to  the  California 
border  at  Mexico  for  less  than  9  cents,  and  the  proposed  rate 
would  add  less  than  3  cents  to  this  cost. 

The  freight  charge  for  transporting  a  man's  hat  from  New 
York  to  Oakland,  says  a  poster  displayed  at  the  latter  point, 
is  but  47^  cents  for  3,000  miles,  and  the  difference  be- 
tween the  present  rate  and  the  one  that  is  proposed  means  to 
the  consumer  a  difference  of  only  lys  cents. 

The  posters  all  have  catchy  headlines,  such  as  "The 
Freight  Rate  on  Your  Clothes,"  "A  Hog  From  Tulare," 
"3,000  Miles  From  Broadway,"  etc.,  and  each  closes  with  the 
expression,  "Califomians  (or  Arizonans,  etc.,  as  the  case  may 
be)  are  willing  to  pay  a  rate  necessary  for  a  reasonable  re- 
turn on  the  money  invested  to  assure  good  railway  service." 

The  campaign  has  already  attracted  the  attention  of  ship- 
pers, chambers  of  commerce  and  similar  organizations  whose 
interests  are  allied  with  the  public  carriers  and  many  have 
offered  their  co-operation. 


I 


Commission  Issues  Emergency  Car  Service  Orders 


War  Time  Priority  Orders  and  Restrictions  Are  Not  Favored. 
Local  Car  Service  and  Terminal  Committees  Appointed. 


THE  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  on  May  20 
took  the  first  formal  action  to  comply  in  part  with  the 
suggestions  made  by  the  railroad  executives  in  their  peti- 
tion to  the  commission  on  May  15  asking  it  to  exercise  its  emer- 
gency powers  to  help  relieve  the  critical  car  service  situation, 
and  with  the  detailed  recommendations  submitted  to  it  by 
railroad  officers  at  the  informal  conference  on  May  19.  The 
commission  issued  three  service  orders,  declaring  the  existence 
of  an  emergency  which  requires  immediate  action.  The  first 
order  authorized  and  directed  all  carriers  to  reroute  traffic  by 
the  most  available  routes.  The  second  order  gave  specific 
directions  for  the  return  of  empty  open  top  cars  from  western 
lines  to  eastern  lines  in  order  to  get  them  back  promptly  into 
coal-loading  territory,  and  the  third  order  gave  similar  direc- 
tions to  eastern  lines  for  the  delivery  of  empty  box  cars  to 
western  lines  for  grain  loading. 

The  rerouting  order  is  somewhat  similar  to  one  of  the  first 
orders  issued  by  the  Railroad  Administration  after  the  gov- 
ernment took  over  the  railroads,  but  instead  of  specifying  the 
most  direct  routes  it  orders  "the  routes  most  available"  to 
expedite  the  movement  of  traffic  and  relieve  congestion,  in 
order  that  traffic  may  be  routed  around  congested  centers, 
regardless  of  the  instructions  of  shippers  or  connecting  lines 
or  the  ownership  of  cars,  and  without  subjecting  the  railroads 
to  the  legal  penalties  which  would  apply  to  such  action  if 
taken  without  authority.  The  relocation  orders  continue  a 
plan  which  had  been  put  in  effect  by  the  railroads  for  several 
days  before  the  order,  with  the  informal  approval  of  the 
commission,  of  giving  preferred  movement  to  trainloads  of 
empty  box  cars  westward  and  of  coal  cars  eastward.  It  is 
similar  in  form  to  the  relocation  orders  which  have  been 
issued  by  the  Commission  on  Car  Service,  but  it  carries  the 
force  of  the  federal  commission's  authority,  backed  up  by 
penalties  provided  in  the  law  for  non-compliance.  In  effect, 
it  gives  a  priority  to  grain  and  coal,  because  it  requires  the 
railroads  to  move  emptj'  cars  toward  home  which  they  and 
their  local  shippers  might  prefer  to  use  for  some  other  pur- 
pose. The  need  for  such  orders  was  particularly  emphasized 
by  the  railroads  in  their  recommendations  to  the  commission. 
The  railroad  men  had  expressed  the  opinion  that  30.000 
empty  coal  cars  should  be  moved  eastward  and  20,000  box 
cars  westward  within  30  days.  The  commission's  orders 
specifically  require  the  movement  of  about  40,000  coal  cars 
and  about  20,000  box  cars. 

Service  Order  No.  1,  the  rerouting  order,  was  as  follows: 

Rerouting  Order 

"The  subject  of  routing  of  freight  traffic  being  under  con- 
sideration and  it  appearing,  in  the  opinion  of  the  commission, 
that  because  of  shortage  of  equipment  and  congestion  of  traffic 
an  emergency  exists  on  the  lines  of  all  carriers  by  railroad  in 
the  United  States  subject  to  the  interstate  commerce  act,  which 
requires  immediate  action, 

"It  is  ordered  that  until  the  further  order  or  direction  of 
this  commission  all  said  cominon  carriers  by  railroad  are 
hereby  directed  to  forward  traffic  to  destination  by  the  routes 
most  available  to  expedite  its  movement  and  relieve  said  con- 
gestion, without  regard  to  the  routing  thereof  made  by  ship- 
pers or  by  carriers  from  which  the  traffic  is  received,  or  to  the 
ownership  of  the  cars,  and  that  all  rules,  regulations  and 
practices  of  said  carriers  with  respect  to  car  service  are  hereby 
suspended  and  superseded  in  so  far  only  as  conflicting  with 
the  directions  herebv  made. 


Washington,  D.  C. 

"It  is  further  ordered  and  directed  that  inasmuch  as  such 
disregard  of  routing  is  deemed  to  be  due  to  carrier's  disability, 
the  rates  applicable  to  traffic  so  forwarded  by  routes  other 
than  those  designated  by  shippers  or  by  carriers  from  which 
the  traffic  is  received  shall  be  the  rates  which  were  applicable 
at  date  of  shipment  over  the  routes  so  designated. 

"It  is  further  ordered  and  directed  that  in  each  instance 
where  the  traffic  is  routed  or  rerouted  by  carriers  by  railroad, 
under  the  authority  of  this  order,  the  carrier  responsible  for 
such  routing  or  rerouting  shall  within  24  hours  thereafter 
deposit  in  the  United  States  mail  a  notice  addressed  to  the 
consignee  of  the  traffic  stating  the  car  numbers  and  initials, 
places  and  dates  of  shiprhent,  the  routing  and  respective  routes 
over  which  the  traffic  is  moving,  and  that  charges  for  the 
transportation  of  the  traffic,  including  transportation  and 
schedules  of  rates,  fares  and  charges  as  those  terms  are  defined 
in  said  act,  will  be  the  same  as  they  would  have  been  if  such 
routing  or  rerouting  had  not  taken  place. 

"It  is  further  ordered  and  directed  that  in  executing  the 
directions  of  the  commission  contained  in  this  order  the  com- 
mon carriers  involved  shall  proceed  without  reference  to  con- 
tracts, agreements  or  arrangements  now  existing  between  them 
with  reference  to  the  divisions  of  the  rates  of  transportation 
applicable  to  said  traffic;  that  such  divisions  shall  be,  during 
the  time  this  order  remains  in  force,  voluntarily  agreed  upon 
by  and  between  said  carriers,  and  that  upon  failure  of  the 
carriers  to  so  agree  said  divisions  shall  be  hereafter  fixed  by 
the  commission  in  accordance  with  pertinent  authority  con- 
ferred upon  it  by  said  act. 

"And  it  is  further  ordered  that  copies  of  this  order  and 
direction  be  served  upon  all  carriers  by  railroad  in  the  United 
States  subject  to  the  interstate  commerce  act,  and  that  notice 
of  this  order  be  given  to  the  general  public  by  depositing  a 
copy  of  the  order  in  the  office  of  the  secretary  of  the  commis- 
sion at  Washington,  D.  C." 

Coal  Cars 

The  order  with  reference  to  coal  cars.  Service  Order  No.  2, 
said  in  part: 

"It  appearing,  in  the  opinion  of  the  commission,  that 
because  of  a  shortage  of  equipment  and  congestion  of  traffic, 
aggravated  by  unfavorable  labor  conditions,  which  exist  upon 
the  lines  of  common  carriers  by  railroad  in  the  United  States 
subject  to  the  interstate  commerce  act,  an  emergency  exists 
which  requires  immediate  action  with  respect  to  the  distribu- 
tion and  relocation  of  open  top  cars  from  western  territory  to 
eastern  territory: 

"It  is  ordered  that  the  rules,  regulations  and  practices  of 
said  common  carriers  with  respect  to  car  service  be,  and  they 
are  hereby,  suspended  and  superseded  in  so  far  as  they  con- 
flict with  this  order  until  further  order  of  the  commission." 

Then  followed  the  specific  orders  authorizing  and  directing 
individual  roads  to  transport  and  deliver  daily  empty  service- 
able open  top  cars  as  follows : 

The  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe  to  deliver  daily  100 
empty  serviceable  open  top  cars  to  the  Chicago  &  Alton  at 
Kansas  City,  Mo.;  50  such  cars  of  eastern  railroad  ownership 
to  the  Pennsylvania  at  Chicago,  and  SO  to  the  Illinois  Cen- 
tral at  Chicago,  preferably  of  cars  owned  by  the  Chicago  & 
Alton,  the  Pennsylvania  and  the  Illinois  Central  or  by  their 
direct  connections,  for  20  consecutive  days,  beginning  with 
May  25. 

The   Chicago,   Burlington   &   Quincy   to  deliver  daily  40 
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empty  scniio;il)li-  ojx'ii  tt)|)  lar.s  of  c;i,stcrn  r.iilrn.ul  ow  iur>liij) 
to  tlie  Clevdand,  (inciniKiti,  Chicago  &  St.  Louis  at  iVoria, 
preferably  of  cars  owned  hy  llie  ('levelaiul,  (■iminiiati,  Clii- 
cago  &  St.  Loui.'^  or  l)y  it.s  direit  (•onnei'tioii>.  for  JO  loiisw  u- 
tive  day.s,  Ijeginiiinj;  with  May  25. 

'I'lie  Chicago  Great  Western  to  deliver  daily  75  em|)ty  >er- 
viceal)le  ojxmi  top  cars  to  llie  Illinois  Central  \ia  jmution 
points,  preferably  of  cars  owned  by  the  Illinoi.-  Central  or  l)y 
its  direct  connections,  for  20  consecutive  days,  beuiniiing  with 
iMay  25. 

The  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  to  deliver  daily  70 
empty  serviceable  open  top  cars  of  eastern  railroad  ownershi]) 
to  the  Penn.^ylvania  via  Elgin,  Jolict  &  Eastern;  70  of  east- 
ern railroad  ownership  to  the  New  York  Central  via  the 
Elgin.  Joliet  &  Eastern;  70  of  eastern  railroad  ownershi])  to 
the  Erie  via  the  Elgin,  Joliet  &  Eastern;  70  of  ea.stern  rail- 
road owner.ship  to  the  Pennsylvania  via  the  Indiana  Harbor 
Belt;  70  to  the  Chicago,  Terre  Haute  &  Southeastern  via  the 
Indiana  Harbor  Belt;  50  to  the  Illinois  Central  at  Mcndota; 
50  to  the  Chicago,  Burlington  &:  Quincy  at  Mendota;  100  to 
the  Illinois  Central  at  Dubuiiue;  and  100  to  the  Chicago, 
Burlington  &  (Juincy  at  Savannah,  preferably  of  cars  owned 
by  the  Penn.<ylvania,  the  New  York  Central,  Erie,  Chicago, 
Terre  Houte  &  Southea.stern,  Illinois  Central,  and  the  Chi- 
cago. Burlington  &  Quincy,  or  by  their  direct  connections, 
for  20  consecutive  days,  beginning  with  May  25. 

The  Chicago  &  North  Western  to  deliver  daily  75  empty 
serviceable  open  top  cars  to  the  Chicago,  Indianapolis  & 
Louisville  at  Chicago  and  Peoria;  50  of  ea.stem  railroad  own- 
ership to  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  at  Chicago  and  Peoria;  75  of 
eastern  railroad  ownership  to  tlie  Cleveland,  Cincinnati,  Chi- 
cago &  St.  Louis  at  Peoria;  50  of  eastern  railroad  ownership 
to  the  Pennsylvania  at  Chicago;  75  of  eastern  railroad  owTier- 
ship  to  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  of  Indiana  at  Chicago;  and  75 
to  the  Chicago,  Terre  Haute  &  Southea.stern  via  the  Indiana 
Harlxjr  Belt,  preferably  of  cars  owned  by  the  Chicago,  Indi- 
anapolis 8:  Louisville,  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio,  the  Cleveland, 
Cincinnati,  Chicago  &  St.  Louis,  the  Pennsylvania,  the  Chesa- 
peake &  Ohio  of  Indiana  and  the  Chicago,  Terre  Haute  & 
Southeastern,  or  by  their  direct  connections,  for  20  consecu- 
tive days,  beginning  with  May  25. 

The  Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  Pacific  to  delivery  daily  100 
empty  serviceable  open  top  cars  to  the  Illinois  Central  at 
LaSalle  and  Peoria;  50  to  the  Louisville  &  Nashville  at 
Memphis  and  St.  Louis;  and  50  of  eastern  railroad  owner- 
ship to  the  Pennsylvania  at  Chicago,  preferably  of  cars  owned 
by  the  Illinois  Central,  Louisville  &  Nashville  and  the  Penn- 
sylvania, or  by  their  direct  connections,  for  20  consecutive 
days,  beginning  with  May  25. 

The  Minneapolis,  St.  Paul  &  Sault  Ste.  Marie  to  deliver 
daily  60  empty  serviceable  open  top  cars  to  the  Chicago  & 
Alton  at  Brighton  Park,  preferably  of  cars  owned  by  the 
Chicago  &  Alton,  or  by  its  direct  connections,  for  20  consecu- 
tive days,  beginning  with  May  25. 

The  Great  Northern  to  deliver  daily  to  the  Chicago,  Bur- 
lington &  Quincy  at  all  junction  points  50  empty  ser^-iceable 
open  top  cars  in  excess  of  current  equalized  interchange 
until  700  such  cars  have  been  delivered  beginning  with 
Mav  25  and  preferably  cars  owned  by  the  Chicago,  Bur- 
lington &  Quincy  or  by  its  direct  connections.  The  Indiana 
Harbor  Belt  to  deliver  daily  50  empty  serviceable  open 
top  cars  to  the  Chicago,  Terre  Haute  &  Southeastern  via 
any  junction  points,  preferably  of  cars  owned  by  the  Chicago, 
Terre  Haute  &  Southeastern,  or  by  its  direct  connections,  for 
20  consecutive  days,  beginning  with  May  25. 

The  Minneapolis  &  St.  Louis  to  deliver  semi-weekly  50 
empty  serviceable  open  top  cars  to  the  Cleveland,  Cincinnati, 
Chicago  &  St.  Louis  at  Peoria  in  excess  of  current  equalized 
interchange  until  300  of  such  cars  have  been  delivered,  begin- 
ning with  May  25,  preferably  of  cars  owned  by  the  Cleveland, 


Cincinnati,  Chicago  &  St.  Louis,  or  owned  by  its  direct  con- 
nections. 

The  Missouri,  Kansas  &  Texas  to  deliver  daily  IS  empty 
.serviceal)le  open  to])  cars  of  eastern  railroad  owner.shij)  to 
the  Cleveland,  Cincinnati,  ("hicago  &  .St.  Louis  at  St.  Louis; 
25  of  eastern  railroad  ownership  to  the  Louisville  &  Na.sh- 
ville  at  St.  Louis;  and  10  of  eastern  railroad  ownership  to 
the  Toledo,  St.  Louis  &  Western  at  St.  Louis,  in  excess  of 
current  ecjualized  interchange,  until  800  of  .such  cars  liave 
!)een  delivered,  beginning  with  May  25,  preferably  cars  owned 
i)y  the  Cleveland,  Cincinnati,  ('hicago  &  St.  Louis,  Louisville 
&:  Nashville,  and  Toledo,  St.  Louis  &  Western,  or  by  their 
direct  connections. 

The  Missouri  Pacific  to  deliver  daily  10  empty  serviceable 
open  top  cars  of  eastern  railroad  ownership  to  the  Baltimore 
&  Ohio  at  St.  Louis,  and  10  of  eastern  railroad  ownership  to 
the  Penn.sylvania  at  St.  Louis,  in  excess  of  current  equalized 
interchange,  until  400  of  such  cars  have  been  delivered,  begin- 
ning with  May  25,  preferably  of  cars  owned  by  the  Baltimore 
&  Ohio  and  the  Pennsylvania,  or  by  their  direct  connections. 

The  Northern  Pacific  to  deliver  daily  20  empty  serviceable 
open  top  cars  to  the  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy  via  all 
junctions,  in  excess  of  current  equalized  interchange,  until 
400  of  such  cars  have  been  delivered,  beginning  with  May 
25,  preferably  of  cars  owned  by  the  Chicago,  Burlington  & 
Quincy,  or  by  its  direct  connections. 

The  Southern  Pacific  Company  to  deliver  daily  20  empty 
serviceable  open  top  cars  to  the  Illinois  Central  at  New 
Orleans,  and  20  to  the  Louisville  &  Na.shville  at  New  Orleans, 
in  excess  of  current  equalized  interchange,  until  800  of  such 
cars  have  been  delivered,  beginning  with  May  25,  preferably 
of  cars  owned  by  the  Illinois  Central  and  the  Louisville  & 
Nashville,  or  by  their  direct  connections. 

The  St.  Louis-San  Francisco  to  deliver  daily  20  empty 
serviceable  open  top  cars  to  the  Louisville  &  Nashville  via 
all  junctions,  in  excess  of  current  equalized  interchange,  until 
600  of  such  cars  have  been  delivered,  beginning  with  May  25, 
preferably  of  cars  owned  by  the  Louisville  &  Nashville,  or  by 
its  direct  connections. 

The  St.  Louis  Southwestern  to  deliver  daily  10  empty  ser- 
viceable open  top  cars  of  eastern  railroad  owner.ship  to  the 
Cleveland,  Cincinnati,  Chicago  &  St.  Louis  at  St.  Louis,  in 
excess  of  current  equalized  interchange,  until  200  of  such 
cars  have  been  delivered,  beginning  with  May  25,  preferably 
of  cars  owned  by  the  Cleveland,  Cincinnati,  Chicago  8:  St. 
Louis,  or  by  its  direct  connections. 

The  Texas  &  Pacific  to  deliver  daily  20  empty  serviceable 
open  top  cars  to  the  Missouri  Pacific  via  all  junctions,  in 
excess  of  current  equalized  interchange,  until  400  of  such  cars 
have  l)een  delivered,  beginning  with  May  25,  preferably  of 
cars  owned  by  the  Missouri  Pacific,  or  by  its  direct  connec- 
tions. 

The  Union  Pacific  to  deliver  daily  50  empty  serviceable 
open  top  cars  to  the  Illinois  Central,  at  Omaha,  preferably 
o  fears  owTied  by  the  Illinois  Central,  or  by  its  direct  connec- 
tions, for  ,S0  consecutive  days,  beginning  with  May  25. 

It  was  further  ordered  that  delivery  or  interchange  may  be 
made  at  any  convenient  place  near  the  junction  named. 

Grain     Cars 

Service  Order  No.  .3,  referring  to  box  cars,  similarly  de- 
clared that  in  the  opinion  of  the  commission  an  emergency 
exists  which  requires  immediate  action  with  respect  to  the 
distribution  and  relocation  of  box  cars  from  eastern  and 
southeastern  territorv'  to  western  territon-,  and  ordered: 

The  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford  to  transport  daily 
one  train  consisting  of  60  empty  serviceable  box  cars,  prefer- 
ablv  cars  owned  by  the  Northern  Pacific,  or  by  its  direct  con- 
nections, for  30  consecutive  days,  beginning  with  May  25, 
consigned    to  the   Northern   Pacific,   routed    via    Maybrook, 
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N.  Y.,  Erie  to  Chicago,  and  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul 
to  St.  Paul. 

The  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford  to  transport  daily 
one  train  consisting  of  60  empty  serviceable  box  cars,  prefer- 
ably cars  owned  by  the  Northern  Pacific  and  the  Great  North- 
em,  or  by  their  direct  connections,  20  of  which  to  be  consigned 
to  the  Great  Northern  and  40  of  which  to  be  consigned  to 
the  Northern  Pacilic,  routed  via  Maybrook,  N.  Y.,  Lehif^h  & 
Hudson  River,  Port  Morris,  N.  J.,  Delaware,  Lackawanna  & 
Western  to  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  New  York,  Chicago  &  St.  Louis 
to  Chicago,  and  the  Chicago  Great  Western  to  St.  Paul. 

The  Boston  &  Albany  to  transport  daily  25  empty  service- 
able box  cars,  preferably  of  cars  owned  by  the  Great  Northern, 
or  by  its  direct  connections,  for  30  consecutive  days,  begin- 
ning with  May  25,  consigned  to  the  Great  Northern  and 
routed  via  the  New  York  Central  to  Chicago,  and  the  Chicago, 
Burlington  &  Quincy  to  St.  Paul. 

The  Long  Island  to  transport  daily  25  empty  serviceable 
box  cars,  preferably  of  cars  owned  by  Great  Northern, 
or  by  its  direct  connections,  for  30  consecutive  days,  begin- 
ning with  May  25,  consigned  to  the  Great  Northern  and 
routed  via  Jersey  City,  N.  J.,  Lehigh  Valley,  Suspension 
Bridge,  N.  Y.,  Michigan  Central  to  Chicago,  and  Chicago, 
Burlington  &  Quincy  to  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

The  New  York,  Ontario  &  Western  to  transport  daily  15 
empty  serviceable  box  cars,  preferably  of  cars  owned  by  the 
Great  Northern,  or  by  its  direct  connections,  for  30  consecu- 
tive days,  beginning  with  May  25,  consigned  to  the  Great 
Northern  and  routed  via  Utica,  N.  Y.,  New  York  Central  to 
Chicago,  and  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy  to  St.  Paul. 

The  Pennsylvania  to  transport  daily  75  empty  serviceable 
box  cars,  preferably  of  cars  owned  by  Minneapolis,  St. 
Paul  &  Sault  St.  Marie,  or  by  its  direct  connections,  for  30 
consecutive  days,  beginning  with  May  25,  consigned  to  the 
Minneapolis,  St.  Paul  &  Sault  Ste.  Marie  and  routed  via 
Chicago,  111. 

The  Pennsylvania  to  transport  daily  75  empty  serviceable 
box  cars,  preferably  of  cars  owned  by  Chicago  &  North 
Western,  or  by  its  direct  connections,  for  30  consecutive  days, 
beginning  with  May  25,  consigned  to  the  Chicago  &  North 
Western  and  routed  via  Chicago,  111. 

The  Atlantic  Coast  Line  to  transport  daily  75  empty  ser- 
viceable box  cars,  preferably  of  cars  owned  by  the  Chicago, 
Burlington  &  Quincy,  or  by  its  direct  connections,  for  30 
consecutive  days,  beginning  with  May  25,  consigned  to  the 
Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy,  routed  via  Augusta,  Ga., 
Georgia  Railroad,  Atlanta,  Nashville,  Chattanooga  &  St. 
Louis  to  Paducah,  Ky. 

The  Southern  to  transport  daily  75  empty  ser^'iceable  box 
cars,  preferably  of  cars  owned  by  the  Chicago,  Rock  Island 
&  Pacific,  or  by  its  direct  connections,  for  30  con.secutive  days, 
beginning  with  May  25,  to  the  Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  Pacific 
and  routed  via  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

The  Southern  to  transport  daily  25  empty  serviceable  box 
cars,  preferably  of  cars  owned  by  the  Union  Pacific,  or  by  its 
direct  connections,  for  30  consecutive  days,  beginning  with 
May  25,  consigned  to  the  Union  Pacific  and  routed  via  St. 
Louis,  ]\Iisscuri  Pacific  to  Kansas  City. 

The  Seaboard  Air  Line  to  transport  daily  50  empty  service- 
able box  cars,  preferably  of  cars  owned  by  the  Union  Pacific, 
or  by  its  direct  connections,  for  30  consecutive  days,  begin- 
ning with  May  25.  consigned  to  the  LTnion  Pacific  and  routed 
via  Birmingham,  St.  Louis-San  Francisco  to  Kansas  City. 

The  Wheeling  &  Lake  Erie  to  transport  daily  20  empty 
serviceable  box  cars,  preferably  of  cars  owned  by  the  Chicago 
Great  Western,  or  by  its  direct  connections,  for  30  consecutive 
days,  beginning  with  Mav  25,  consigned  to  the  Chicago  Great 
We=tern  and  routed  via  Toledo,  Wabash  to  Chicago. 

The  Charleston  &  Western  Carolina  to  transport  daily  10 
eniDty  serviceable  box  cars,  preferably  of  cars  owned  by  the 
Chicago  Great  Western,  or  by  its  direct  connections,  for  30 


consecutive  days,  beginning  with  May  25,  consigned  to  the 
Chicago  Great  Western  and  routed  via  Spartanburg,  Southern, 
Louisville,  Chicago,  Indianapolis  &  Louisville  to  Chicago. 

The  Atlanta  &  West  Point  to  transport  daily  10  empty 
serviceable  box  cars,  preferably  of  cars  owned  by  the  Chicago, 
St.  Paul,  Minneapolis  &  Omaha,  or  by  its  direct  connections, 
for  30  consecutive  days,  beginning  with  May  25,  consigned 
to  the  Chicago,  St.  Paul,  Minneapolis  &  Omaha  and  routed 
via  Atlanta,  Southern  Railway,  St.  Louis-San  Franci.?co, 
Kansas  City,  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy,  Council  Bluffs, 
Chicago  &  North  Western,  Sioux  City,  Iowa. 

The  Georgia  Railroad  to  transport  daily  20  empty  service- 
able box  cars,  preferably  of  cars  owned  by  the  Chicago,  St. 
Paul,  Minneapolis  &  Omaha,  or  by  its  direct  connections,  for 
30  consecutive  days,  beginning  with  May  25,  consigned  to  the 
Chicago,  St.  Paul,  Minneapolis  &  Omaha  and  routed  via 
-Atlanta,  Seaboard  Air  Line,  Birmingham,  St.  Louis-San 
Francisco,  Kansas  City,  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy, 
Council  Bluffs,  Chicago  &  North  Western  to  Sioux  City,  Iowa. 

The  Florida  East  Coast  to  transport  daily  20  empty  ser- 
viceable box  cars,  preferably  of  cars  owned  by  the  Minne- 
apolis &  St.  Louis,  or  by  its  direct  connections,  for  30  con- 
secutive days,  beginning  with  May  25,  consigned  to  the 
Minneapolis  &  St.  Louis  and  routed  via  Jackson,  Seaboard 
Air  Line,  River  Junction,  Louisville  &  Nashville,  St.  Louis, 
Wabash  to  Albia,  Iowa. 

The  Atlanta,  Birmingham  &  Atlantic  to  transport  daily  20 
empty  serviceable  box  cars,  preferably  of  cars  owned  by  the 
Minneapolis  &  St.  Louis,  or  by  its  direct  connections,  for  30 
consecutive  days,  beginning  with  May  25,  consigned  to  the 
Minneapolis  &  St.  Louis  and  routed  via  Atlanta,  Nashville, 
Chattanooga  &  St.  Louis,  Nashville,  Tenn.,  Louisville  & 
Nashville,  Evansville,  Ind.,  Cleveland,  Cincinnati,  Chicago 
&  St.  Louis  to  Peoria,  111. 

The  connecting  carriers  by  which  the  cars  are  routed  were 
also  authorized  and  directed  to  transport  the  cars  as  directed, 
deliver},'  or  interchange  to  be  made  at  any  convenient  place 
near  the  junction  named. 

These  orders  were  served  upon  the  Commission  on  Car 
Service,  as  agent  for  the  various  roads,  and  it  promptly  trans- 
mitted the  specific  orders  to  the  individual  roads  by  telegraph. 

Car  Service  Commission  Organizes  Local  Committees 

Thirty  local  committees  on  car  service,  located  in  the  prin- 
cipal railroad  centers  of  the  countr)',  were  organized  on 
^londay.  May  24,  to  assist  the  Commission  on  Car  Service  in 
the  handling  of  local  matters  pertaining  to  the  present  situa- 
tion and  in  the  following  activities: 

1.  Obtaining  prompt  loading  and  unloading  of  equipment. 

2.  Loading  of  cars  to  full  visible  or  carrying  capacity. 

3.  Placement  of  car  orders  in  accordance  with  necessities. 

4.  Reduction  of  use  of  equipment  in  trap  or  transfer  serv- 
ice when  movement  can  be  made  by  motor  truck  or  wagon. 

5.  Development  of  practical  arrangements  for  expedited 
through  merchandise  cars. 

6.  Such  other  items  of  operation  and  transportation  in  the 
interests  of  car  service  and  prompting  increase  in  available 
equipment. 

This  establishes  an  organization  similar  to  that  whiih  the 
commission  had  in  1917. 

By  direction  of  President  .'\ishton  of  the  American  Railroad 
Association,  W.  C.  Kendall,  chairman  of  the  Commission  on 
Car  Service,  on  May  20  telegraphed  to  all  railroads  local  to 
the  30  cities,  asking  them  to  designate  operating  officers  to 
join  in  the  formation  of  such  committees  at  meetings  to  be 
held  on  Monday  in  the  offices  of  designated  tcmporarv  chair- 
men. It  was  suggested  that  if  practicable  the  official  who 
ser\'ed  as  chairman  of  the  Railroad  .Administration  terminal 
committee  prior  to  March  1  be  appointed  permanent  chair- 
man. The  temporary  chairmen  were  also  directed  to  tele- 
graph to  ]Mr.  Kendall  not  later  than  Monday  afternoon  the 
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name  of  one  menllier  of  tlic  committee  who  will  act  as  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  railroads  on  another  committee  to  I)c  appointed 
bv  the  Interstate  ("onimerco  romniis.sion. 

Throu.nh  tiie.se  committee.^  it  is  |)lanned  tliat  matters  of  trans- 
portation and  car  .service  shall  be  handled  co-()]H'rativcly. 
The  committees  were  organized  in  the  following  cities: 
Omaha,  Seattle,  Baltimore,  Cincinnati,  Youngstown,  Twin 
Cities,  Norfolk,  New  York,  St.  Louis,  Boston,  Denver,  Phila- 
delphia, Buffalo,  Peoria,  Bimiingham,  Kansas  City,  Cleve- 
land. Detroit,  Portland,  Ore.,  Wa.shington,  New  Orleans, 
Pittsburgh,  Louisville.  Galve.ston,  Atlanta,  San  Francisco, 
Dallas,  Toledo  and  Chicago. 

I.  C.  C.  Establishes  Terminal  Committees 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  on  May  24  an- 
nounced that  it,  with  the  co-operation  of  shippers,  carriers 
and  state  railroad  and  jiublic  utility  commissions,  had  ar- 
ranged to  establish  "Tenninal  Committees"  at  certain  desig- 
nated important  terminals  throughout  the  United  States  which 
correspond  to  the  location  of  the  railroad  committees. 

The  personnel  of  each  terminal  committee  will  consist  of  a 
representative  of  the  carriers,  a  representative  of  the  shippers 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  tenninal,  and  a  representative  of  the 
state  railroad  or  public  utility  commission,  if  the  latter  desires 
to  be  represented,  and  an  employee  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  who  is  designated  to  act  as  chairman  of 
the  committee. 

The  names  of  these  representatives  were  to  be  communi- 
cated by  telegraph  to  the  chairman,  who  was  to  proceed  to 
organize  his  committee  and  convey  these  directions  to  all 
members. 

The  committee  will  communicate  through  its  chairman  with 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  and  without  delay  will 
establish  co-operative  relations  with  the  Commission  on  Car 
Service  Committee  being  organized  by  the  railroads  at  the 
terminal  designated. 

It  shall  be  the  function  of  the  Terminal  Committee  hereby 
constituted  to  see  that  during  the  present  emergency  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  is  kept  advised  as  to  the  rail- 
road transportation  situation  in  and  about  the  terminal  men- 
tioned. 

The  committee  will  act  in  an  advisory  capacity  in  con- 
nection with  the  operating  work  of  the  Commission  on  Car 
Service  Committee  of  the  railroads,  and  through  such  com- 
mittees shall  reach  the  individual  railroads  in  the  terminals. 
The  Terminal  Committee  should  bring  to  the  attention  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  any  matters  deemed  impor- 
tant and  any  matters  upon  which  the  exercise  of  the  manda- 
tory powers  conferred  by  the  transportation  act  upon  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  seems  desirable  or  neces- 
sary, together  with  its  recommendation  as  to  the  specific  action 
to  be  taken.  The  committee  should  work  in  close  contact 
with  the  shippers,  and  should  use  every  effort  by  study,  con- 
ference and  adjustment  to  overcome  any  condition  which 
impedes  prompt  and  efficient  transportation. 

The  subjects  which  it  is  important  at  this  time  to  investi- 
gate and  consider  and  as  to  which  the  committee  should  con- 
cern itself  are  generally: 

1.  To  consider  all  matters  of  operation  and  transportation 
which  will  in  any  way  tend  to  increase  the  efficiency  of  car 
supply,  of  motive  power,  of  transportation,  or  to  relieve  or 
minirnize  congestion  or  delay  at  the  terminal  or  upon  the  line. 

2.  To  see  that  the  routing  or  rerouting  of  traffic  is  in  con- 
formity with  Service  Order  No.  1  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission,  and  to  advise  the  commission  of  violations  of 
the  order  which  may  come  to  the  notice  of  the  Terminal  Com- 
mittee, as  well  as  violations  of  any  other  service  orders  entered 
or  to  be  entered  by  the  commission. 

3.  To  study  the  embargo  situation  and  make  suitable  rec- 
ommendations with  respect  thereto. 

4.  To  make  such  recommendations  in  conjunction  with  the 


Commission  on  Car  Service  Committee  as  to  the  i.ssuancc  of 
permits  as  developments  may  show  to  be  necessary  or  advis- 
able. 

5.  To  u.se  every  effort  to  prevent  the  abu.se  and  misuse  of 
e(iuipment,  and  especially  coal,  refrigerator,  live  .stcxk  and 
grain-loading  cars;  and  to  use  every  effort  to  .see  that  the 
use  of  these  cars  for  the  time  Ijeing  is  confined  as  far  as  is 
reasonably  practicable  to  the  primary  purposes  for  which  they 
were  built. 

6.  To  use  every  effort  to  obtain  the  most  prompt  loading 
and  unloading  of  equipment  by  .shippers  and  consignees,  and 
to  secure  the  maximum  possible  loading  of  cars. 

7.  To  use  every  effort  that  orders  for  placement  of  cars 
shall  conform  to  the  actual  necessities  of  the  proposed  move- 
ment, and  to  discourage  waste  or  needless  transportation  dur- 
ing the  present  emergency. 

8.  To  cau.se  a  reduction  in  the  u.se  of  equipment  in  tran.s- 
fer  service  when  the  movement  can  be  made  by  motor  truck, 
wagon  or  other  means. 

9.  To  keep  advised  wdth  respect  to  the  situation  in  the 
terminal  as  to  operating  conditions,  including  the  quantity 
and  efficiency  of  labor  or  lack  of  switching  power,  delays  in 
interchange  of  equipment,  delays  in  placement  for  unloading 
and  pulling  out  of  loaded  cars  or  released  equipment,  delays 
in  loading  and  unloading  equipment,  delays  in  movement  of 
cars  awaiting  billing,  bad-order  cars,  condition  of  motive 
power  and  the  railroad  fuel  situation.  At  port  terminals  per- 
tinent advice  should  be  given  as  to  the  shipping  situation. 
The  committee  should  also  keep  advised  as  to  the  commercial 
situation  in  the  terminal  as  affected  by  transportation.  Re- 
ports upon  these  subjects  will  be  made  by  the  chairman  of 
the  committee  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  daily. 

To  avoid  possible  misunderstanding,  the  commission  calls 
attention  that  under  the  law  it  is  not  permitted  to  make  any 
compensation  for  such  co-operation  as  the  representatives  of 
the  carriers,  the  shippers  and  the  state  commissions  are  able 
to  give;  but  the  efforts  of  the  members  of  the  committee  in 
this  connection  are  regarded  by  the  commission  as  being  of 
a  patriotic  character  in  the  highest  degree  necessary  in  a 
national  emergency.  The  commission  will  expect  that  mem- 
bers of  the  Terminal  Committee  who  assume  responsibilit}' 
by  the  acceptance  of  tender  of  appointment  will  give  such  of 
their  time  and  attention  to  this  work  as  the  importance  of  the 
subject  to  the  nation  at  large  demands  and  as  required  by  the 
particular  local  situation.  The  situation  does  not  admit  of 
delay  and  prompt  and  vigorous  action  all  along  the  line  is 
essential. 

Requests  for  advice  or  further  instructions  are  to  be  made 
to  Commissioner  Clyde  B.  .\itchison. 

Instruction   to   Local  Car   Service   Committees 

Chairman  Kendall  this  week  issued  instructions  to  the  local 
car  sen-ice  committees  setting  forth  the  imperative  necessity 
for  immediate  action  to  improve  present  transportation  con- 
ditions. He  emphasized  particularly  the  principle  of  solid 
train  movement;  build  up  at  originating  or  concentration 
points  a  block  of  cars  consigned  via  one  route  to  a  single 
destination  or  breaking  point.  At  industrial  centers  originat- 
ing freight  in  large  volume  the  local  committee,  in  co-opera- 
tion with  the  terminal  joint  committee  and  working  with 
representatives  of  shippers,  should  arrange  for  group  loading 
on  designated  days  to  uniform  destinations  or  zones  and  con- 
centrate the  loading  of  scattered  industries  in  one  central 
yard  where  possible.  Local  conditions  should  be  surveyed  to 
determine  points  where  transfer  engines  are  experiencing 
delay,  and  joint  use  of  power,  yard  tracks,  etc.,  should  be 
availed  of.  Cars  held  because  of  embargo  or  inability  of  rail- 
roads to  accept,  should  be  moved  by  other  than  original 
routing  under  the  authority  of  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission Service  Order  No.   1,  where  practicable. 
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Where  accumulation  of  cars  for  local  delivery  occurs  and 
embargoes  are  not  placed  promptly,  committees  should  com- 
municate their  recommendation  to  the  negligent  road  and  re- 
port facts  to  Commission  on  Car  Service.  Where  loaded 
cars  are  on  hand  delayed  on  account  of  embargoes  at  des- 
tination prompt  action  should  be  taken.  In  conjunction  with 
the  terminal  joint  committee  of  shippers  and  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  representatives  careful  study  should  be 
made  of  the  handling  of  1.  c.  1.  freight.  Switching  service 
to  industries  must  be  efficient.  A  shipper  will  relax  his 
efforts  to  conserve  cars  if  he  sees  them  delayed  unreasonably 
after  removal  from  his  side  track. 

The  circular  contains  detailed  instructions  and  advice  for 
consignors  and  for  consignees,  and  concludes: 

"Both  consignor  and  consignee  should  keep  in  mind  the 
reward.  No  serious  question  can  be  raised  as  to  the  direct 
benefits  accruing  to  any  shipper  co-operating  in  this  program 
for  improved  car  service.  While  each  single  act  is  relatively 
of  small  importance,  thousands  of  such  methods  employed 
daily  will  cause  an  improvement  in  car  supply  that  will  be 
felt  everj'where." 

List  of  Car  Service  Committees 

Railroad  representative 
Chairman  on    terminal    joint    committee 

Atlanta,   Ga E.   W.  Sandwich.. E.    W.     Sandwich,    supt.    car    service 

A.  &  W.   P. 

Baltimore,    Md O.    H.    Hobbs O.   H.   Hobbs,  div.  supt.,  B.   &  O. 

Birmingham,    Ala...E.    S.    Stovall.  . .  .E.  S.  Stovall,  gen.  agt..  Central  of  Ga. 

Boston,     Mass C.    M.    Conklin...E.    P.    Gardner,    asst.    gen.    frt.    agt., 

B.    &  A. 

Buffalo,    N.    Y L.   C.   Corcoran..  .L.  C.  Corcoran,  chf.  trans,  elk.,  Penn. 

Chicago,    111 J.   H.  Brinkerhoff.J    H.    Brinkerhoff,   gen.   supt..   Belt. 

Cincinnati,     Ohio. ..J.    A.    Morris J.  A.   Morris,  chairm.  operating  comm. 

Cleveland,    Ohio....H.   O.    Dunkle. ...H.    O.    Dunkle,    gen.    agent,    Erie. 

Dallas,    Texas    .....T.    Munday    J.  Munday,  supt.  term'Is,  St.  L.  S.  W. 

Denver,    Colo j.    Russell    A.    F.   Vickroy,    supt.,   U.   P.,    Denver. 

Detroit,   Mich W.    D.   Trump. ...W.   D.   Trump,  terminal  manager. 

Galveston,    Texas. ..(i.    G.    Moore G.  G.   Moore,  supt.  term'l,  G.  C.  &  S.  F. 

Kansas  City,    Mo...W.    M.    Corbett...W.   N.   Corbett,   pres.,  K.   Ct. 

Louisville,     Ky T.    B.    Arbegust. .  .  T.   B.   .Arbegnst,  term,  mgr.,   L.   &  N. 

New    Orleans,    La..T.    M.    Egan W.   E.   Farris,  v.-p.  &  g.  m.,  N.0.&  G.N. 

New    York    City... A.    J.    Miller .'\.  T.  Miller,  supt.  car  serv.,  D.L.&  W. 

Norfolk.    Va W.    S.    Saunders.. W.  S.   Saunders,  A.  G.  F.  A.,  Virgin. 

Omaha,    Nebr W.    M.    Jeffers...W.  M.  Jeffers,  gen.  mgr.,  U.  P. 

Peoria,    111 R.    H.    Johnson. ..S.  M.  Russell,  gen.  supt.,  T.  P.  &  W. 

Philadelphia,    Pa...T.    M.   Jones J.   M.  Jones,  asst.  term,  supt.,   Penn. 

Pittsburgh,    Pa.    ...C.    F.    W^olcott G.  F.  Wolcott,  ch.,  Pitts.,  oper.  comm. 

Portland,    Ore.     ...C.    W^.    Martin.... H.   M.  Huston,   S.   C.   S.,  S.   P.  &  S. 

St.    Louis,    Mo VV.   E.   McGarry..A.    S.   Johnson,  gen.    mgr..   Term.   Ry. 

San  Francisco,  Cal.K.    M.    Nicoles...K.    M.   Nicoles,   N.   W.   Pac. 

Seattle,    Wash T.    H.    O'Neill M.   Nicholson,  G.   M.,  C.  M.   &  St.   P. 

Toledo,   Ohio    A.    B.    Newell L.     C.    Reddish,    asst.    to    gen.    mgr., 

Toledo   Term. 

Twin    Cities    H.    A.    Kennedy.. P.   H.   McCauley,  supt.  trans.,   N.   P. 

Youngstown,     Ohio.D.    T.    Murray. .  .C.    Bucholtz,   div.   supt.,   Erie. 

Washington,    D.    C.E.    V.   King E.    V.    King,    gen.    yard    master,    Po- 
tomac  Yards. 

A  general  report  is  to  be  furnished  weekly  from  each  com- 
mittee giving  an  outline  of  the  activities  undertaken  and 
the  results  secured.  A  copy  of  this  report  is  to  be  sent  to 
each  of  the  other  car  service  committees  for  their  information 
and  to  all  railroads  interested. 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  so  far  does  not  in- 
cline to  the  recommendations  made  by  the  railroad  executives 
in  their  petition  of  May  15  that  priority  orders  be  issued  for 
food,  fuel  and  the  most  essential  commodities  and  it  is 
understood  that  the  idea  of  priority  orders  was  not  pressed 
in  the  conferences  between  the  commissioners  and  the  rail- 
road officers  which  were  held  later  to  discuss  ways  and  means 
of  dealing  with  the  situation.  The  commission  has  made  it 
possible  to  reroute  freight  to  avoid  congestion  and  has  com- 
plied with  the  recommendation  for  ordering  the  return  of 
grain  and  coal  cars  to  the  owning  roads,  but  it  is  understood 
that  at  least  for  the  present  no  further  general  orders  vnW 
be  issued  and  that  an  effort  will  be  made  to  deal  with  the 
situation  locally  and  in  accordance  with  the  conditions  as 
they  arise.  The  Car  Service  Commission  is  being  left  free 
to  direct  the  work  of  the  railroads  generally  and  meanwhile 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  is  collecting  informa- 
tion independently  upon  which  it  may  base  future  action  if 
conditions  require. 

Ever  since  the  railroad  executives  suggested  the  idea  of 


priority  orders  the  commission  has  been  besieged  by  dele- 
gations and  flooded  with  telegrams  from  representatives 
of  various  classes  of  shippers  urging  priority  for  their  com- 
modities or  asking  that  they  be  not  classed  as  non- 
essentials. Naturally  these  requests  have  been  of  a  conflict- 
ing nature. 

While  most  of  the  people  who  want  coal  have  bitterly  criti- 
cised the  use  of  open-top  cars  for  other  freight,  others  not 
particularly  interested  in  tlie  fuel  problem  have  objected  to 
the  suggestion  that  open-top  cars  should  be  confined  largely 
to  coal  traffic.  One  complaint  from  Kansas  asked  priority 
for  grain  shipments  but  objected  to  the  open-top  cars  in  that 
territory  being  sent  east  for  coal  on  the  ground  that  they 
were  needed  for  road-building  materials. 

The  Michigan  Public  Utilities  Commission  filed  formal 
complaint  with  the  commission  urging  the  commission  to 
give  priority  to  shipments  of  coal  to  public  utilities  in 
Michigan.  The  complaint  declared  that  the  situation  is 
acute  in  all  sections  of  Michigan,  and  slated  that  the  gas 
and  electric  light  plants  in  Kalamazoo,  Pontiac,  Saginaw, 
Otsego,  Ludington,  Hastings  and  several  other  large  cities 
have  only  one  day's  supply  of  coal  on  hand.  The  complaint 
urged  the  issuance  of  orders  requiring  the  immediate  un- 
loading of  all  cars  throughout  the  country  and  the  imme- 
diate return  of  the  cars  to  the  mine  districts.  It  also  urged 
that  if  the  commission  finds  that  coal  companies  are  profiteer- 
ing in  the  price  of  coal,  recommendations  be  made  to  Con- 
gress that  that  body  establish  a  maximum  selling  price. 

The  National  Federation  of  Construction  Industries,  in 
a  petition  to  the  commission,  objected  to  any  curtailment  of 
the  shipments  of  its  members  in  view  of  the  serious  housing 
situation. 

The  chairmen  of  the  local  car  service  committees  were 
also  instructed  to  furnish  daily  wire  reports  showing  gen- 
eral operating  conditions  in  their  terminal  districts,  par- 
ticularly as  to  car  movement  accumulations  and  other  fac- 
tors affecting  car  efficiency  indicating  relative  improvement 
or  otherwise  from  day  to  day.  They  were  to  include  also 
.as  a  special  item  any  undue  accumulation  of  coal,  basing 
this  upon  such  local  record  of  coal  movement  and  deten- 
tion as  conditions  may  justify. 

L.  M.  Betts  has  been  appointed  a  member  of  the  Com- 
mission on  Car  Service  representing  the  central  western  and 
northwestern  lines. 


The    Present    Situation 


fi 


That  the  peak  of  the  congestion  was  passed  some  time 
ago  is  indicated  by  reports  received  by  the  Commission  on 
Car  Service  for  May  14,  on  which  date  the  accumulations 
of  cars  to  be  moved  amounted  to  184,987,  as  compared  with 
201,000  on  May  8  and  269,000  on  April  24.  For  the  week 
ended  May  IS  the  cars  loaded  amounted  to  698,390,  as 
compared  with  515,861  during  the  week  ended  April  17. 
On  May  20  the  cars  moved  by  48  principal  roads  totalled 
729,958,  an  increase  of  64.5  per  cent  over  April  12,  when 
only  443,000  were  moved.  On  May  6  the  total  was  701,942, 
on  May  10,  667,889;  on  May  13,  715,579  and  on  May  17, 
681,062. 

In  a  circular  addressed  to  the  railroads  on  May  22,  Chair- 
man Kendall,  of  the  Commission  on  Car  Service,  said  that 
the  records  for  May  1  indicate  a  continued  improvement  in 
the  movement  of  cars  to  the  home  road.  The  percentage  as 
of  that  date  is  25.9  or  4  per  cent  higher  than  March  1,  1920. 
Translated  into  cars  this  means  very  close  to  100,000. 
"Again,  it  is  felt,"  he  said,  "that  the  switchmen's  strike  has 
somewhat  retarded  free  circulation  and  it  is  not  believed  that 
the  movement  is  merely  accidental,  as  nearly  every  road 
has  benefited  to  some  degree.  There  are  scattered  instances 
of  losses,  which,  however,  are  by  far  in  the  minority.  We  are 
now  relocating  empty  box  and  coal  cars  in  considerable 
quantity.     It  is  a  time  when  by  forethought  and  possibly 
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a  little  f.Mra  .-.witcliiiiK  cars  may  he  sont  homo  in  (|uaiUity. 

By  way  of  .sumncstion  Mr.  Kindall  asked  "Has  any  rail- 
road oxainiiUHJ  its  IcKation  statnmnt  to  detcrmiiu-  tlu-  num- 
lier  of  its  noi.i;hl)ors'  cars  (direct  connections)  it  lia.s  on  its 
line?  Have  you  undertaken  any  arrangements  witli  your 
nei<;!iliors  hy  whicli  you  may  agree  to  return  his  cars  if  he 
will  reciprocate?  Have  instructions  been  issued  em|)hasiz- 
ing  ti\e  iHissiliility  of  gain  in  getting  cars  home  l)y  particu- 
larizing in  the  loading  to  direct  connections  cars  of  tiieir 
ownership?  Cannot  much  be  done  at  freight  houses,  trans- 
fers, large  industrial  plants  and  coal  mines  l)y  reasonably 
<omi)lete   application    of   this   principle? 

"All  will  agree  that  there  is  a  great  deal  which  can  lie 
done  in  this  way  il  we  but  issue  the  neces.sary  instructions 
and  make  it  .someone's  business  to  determine  that  such  in- 
structions shall  bo  carried  out.  Will  not  everxone  determine 
that  the  figures  for  June  1  will  .see  an  improvement?" 

At  New  York 

The  freight  situation  at  New  York  City  has  improved  al 
>ome  localities  and  in  some  particulars,  while  jet  railroads 
and  merchant.-  continue  to  lal)or  under  serious  l)urdens  of 
congestion,  delays  and  losses.  Reporters,  trying  to  follow  the 
situation,  day  by  day,  find  the  railroads  encouraged  by  an 
improved  movement  of  cars,  while  at  the  same  time  shij^pers 
and  consignees  continue  to  voice  numerous  well-founded  com- 
jilaints;  and  the  reporter  is  unable  to  strike  a  balance.  The 
railroads,  in  spite  of  contiivued  shortage  and  inefficiency  of 
men,  because  of  the  yardmen's  strike,  are  moving  immense 
(jua.ntities  of  freight,  while  yet,  because  of  congestion  at  New 
York  and  other  cities,  they  have  to  keep  many  embargoes 
in  force. 

The  city  truckmen  and  the  harbor  men  still  make  trouble 
for  .shippers.  On  May  20  about  .300  captains  and  other 
employees  on  tugs  and  lighters  in  New  York  Harbor  struck 
in  sympathy  with  the  longshoremen,  and  the  existing  con- 
gestion of  freight,  (due  largely  to  the  tie-up  of  barges)  was 
made  worse.  A  few  days  later  tliese  men  made  application 
to  come  back,  with  their  seniority  rights  undisturbed  but  the 
application  was  refused,  the  employers  saying  that  they  had 
secured  a  considerable  number  of  new  men  and  demanding 
that  the  strikers  return  to  work  before  the  opening  of  any 
discussion. 

On  May  25  large  shipments  of  perishable  freight  which 
given  b>-  the  Merchants'  Association  and  attended  by  over 
2,000  men;  the  plan  to  establish  a  non-union  trucking  or- 
ganization was  endorsed,  and  arrangements  were  made  to 
raise  $500,000  to  finance  the  enterprise. 

The  Merchants'  Association  announced  that  the  Baltimore 
&  Ohio  had  embargoed  all  freight  to  be  delivered  in  New 
York  City,  and  on  Long  Island,  and  also  had  embar.goed 
shipments  from  New  York  to  many  western  cities;  also 
that  the  Lehigh  Valley  had  closed  all  of  its  New  York  piers 
to  inbound  freight. 

New  York  papers  print  astonishing  figures  of  the  abnor- 
mal costs  of  trucking,  due  to  the  congestion  and  various 
inconveniences.  For  example,  the  National  Lead  Company, 
reported  that  on  a  shipment  of  25  tons  of  metal,  the  loads 
being  delayed  many  hours  waiting  in  line,  the  cost  for  a 
distance  of  one  mile  was  $2.50  a  ton.  In  some  cases  truck- 
ing charges  are  six  times  above  the  normal  costs  in  1914. 

On  Ma}'  25  large  shipment  of  perishable  freight,  which 
had  been  delayed  came  into  the  city  in  a  rush  and  whole- 
sale prices  of  new  potatoes,  onions,  cucumbers  and  other 
things  fell  to  very  low  figures — but  with  very  little  effect  on 
retail  prices. 

.Alfred  H.  Barrett,  New  York  State  Deputy  Public  Service 
Commissioner,  in  a  report  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission on  the  22d,  gave  a  summary  of  freight  conditions 
in  and  around  New  York  city.  He  showed  that  several 
roads   had   practically   cleared   their   sidings   of   New   York 


freight,  i)ut  tliat  others  were  still  seriou.sly  conge.sted.  1  lie 
lighterage  service  suffers  from  insufficient  forces.  Tiie  car- 
riers have  been  unable  to  get  enough  new  men,  and  the  old 
men  are  not  generally  returning.  It  is  estimated  that  only 
al)0ut  70  per  cent  of  the  normal  marine  forces  are  at  work. 

For  six  weeks  tiierc  has  been  delivere<l  to  ocean-going 
.steam>hii)s  at  New  ^'ork  only  about  4()  per  cent  of  the 
volume  of  export  freigiit  handled  during  the  same  period  in 
1919.  Of  this  amount  about  28  jxjr  cent  was  lightered  by 
liie  railroads  and  about  12  per  cent  by  private  lighterage 
comjjanies. 

.\s  before  stated  the  movement  of  freight  is  heavy  on  all 
lines  in  spite  of  varied  hindrances.  The  Baltimore  &:  Ohio 
at  its  extensive  freight  terminals  on  Staten  Island  has  received 
from  the  west  9,.>42  loaded  cars  this  month,  which  is  equal 
to  tlie  movement  during  the  same  period  last  year;  and  the 
movement  of  loaded  cars  westward,  3,084  cars,  compares  with 
2,097   cars  last  year. 

The  Central  of  New  Jersey,  for  the  first  nineteen  da}s 
in  May,  forwarded  47,186  cars,  as  compared  with  47, .568 
in  the  same  period  last  year.  Anthracite  l^rought  in  by  this 
road  in  May  thus  far  has  aggregated  about  300  cars  more. 
than  in  the  corresjjonding  period  the  year  before;  but  bitu- 
minous coal,  because  of  the  shortage  of  coal  cars  shows  a 
falling  off  of  nearly  5,000  cars.  The  movement  on  this  road 
of  freight  affected  by  the  strikes  of  longshoremen  and  the 
arbitrary  conduct  of  truckmen  in  New  York,  is  estimated 
at  about  two-thirds  its  normal  volume. 

The  Erie  during  the  past  week  has  moved  about  eleven 
per  cent  more  loaded  cars  than  the  week  before,  and  reports 
terminal  yards  as  in  normal  operation.  Freight  movement 
across  the  Hudson  River,  however,  is  about  fifteen  per  cent 
below  normal,  and  (because  of  conditions  in  New  York) 
some  embargoes  are  in  effect  on  1.  c.  1.  freight  to  New  York. 

The  Lehigh  Valley,  for  the  first  24  days  of  May,  moved 
1,492  cars  more  than  in  the  same  period  last  year.  Its 
movement  of  freight  by  water  in  New  York  Harbor  is  ni>t 
quite  normal  thought  the  situation  is  improving,  and  the 
number  of  tugs  in  service  in  the  day  time  is  above  normal. 
In  the  Jersey  City  terminal  yards  the  number  of  engine  crews 
in  service  is  63,  four  more  than  in  the  weeks  immediately  pre- 
ceding the  strike. 

The  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford  during  the  past 
week  has  moved  east  from  the  Harlem  River  terminal  an 
average  of  522  cars  a  day,  and  the  average  westbound  move- 
ment into  that  terminal  was  676  cars.  The  yard  forces  are 
still  about  15  per  cent  below  normal,  but  the  business  is 
handled  with  no  abnormal  delay.  This  road  has  removed 
all  the  embargoes  affecting  freight  to  and  from  New  York 
City. 

The  Pennsylvania  reports  the  average  daily  number  of 
loaded  cars  received  at  New  York  terminals  for  the  week 
ending  May  25  as  1,508.  The  westbound  movement  aver- 
aged 606  cars  a  day;  and  about  6,000  empty  cars  were  moved 
westward  during  the  week.  The  car  floats  made  in  the 
week  192  trips  a  day  carrying  1,899  cars  (eastbound),  and 
approximately  the  same  number  of  trips  and  cars  west- 
bound. 

At   Chicago 

The  freight  congestion  problem  in  Chicago  and  other  middle 
western  cities  appear  to  be  somewhat  easier  than  for  the  past 
two  weeks,  although  the  present  daily  supply  of  coal  is  still 
below  normal.  The  action  of  tlie  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission on  jSIay  19  in  issuing,  orders  for  the  immediate  trans- 
fer of  20,000  box  cars  from  the  east  to  lines  west  of  Chi- 
cago and  a  corresponding  movement  of  30,000  open  top  ears 
from  the  west  to  the  east,  is  largely  responsible  for  this 
betterment  of  conditions.  A  gradual  return  of  outlaw 
switchmen  and  of  the  employment  of  new  men  has  also  im- 
proved the  outlook.     The  movement  of  coal  and  other  essen- 
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tials  does  not  now  depend  entirely  upon  an  immediate  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  cars  available  for  transi)ortation, 
but  rather  hinges  upon  the  number  of  men  available  to  move 
these  cars.  An  immediate  lack  of  coal  in  Chicago  and  vicin- 
ity appears  to  be  rather  doubtful  when  an  approximate  num- 
ber of  cars  of  coal  which  have  been  checked  into  Chicago 
on  recent  dates  is  noted.  In  a  four  days  from  May  15-19 
about  280,000  tons  of  coal  were  received  in  the  Chicago  dis- 
trict.     Discrimination   is   charged    by    some    coal    operators 


and  manufacturing  concerns  in  that  certain  mine  oper- 
ators are  said  to  have  been  favored  by  the  railroads 
and  also  that  various  non-essentials  have  been  fav- 
ored. One  of  the  packers  in  Chicago  says  that  a  constriction 
ot  the  nation's  meat  supply  is  threatened  by  the  shortage 
of  refrigerator  cars.  This  shortage  is  said  to  have  been 
caused  by  action  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
in  diverting  refrigerator  cars  to  uses  other  than  moving 
meat. 


Hearings  Before  the  Railroad  Labor  Board 

Carriers'   Representatives   Urge   Establishment   of  Adequate 
Wages  for  Various  Employees 


THE  PRESENTATION  of  the  railroads'  brief  before  the 
Railroad  Labor  Board  on  the  demands  of  the  various 
railway  workers'  organizations  was  completed,  with  E.T. 
Whiter,  chairman  of  the  Conference  Committee  of  Managers 
of  the  Association  of  Railway  Executives,  giving  voluminous 
testimony  all  of  which  advocated  the  establishment  of  fair 
and  adequate  wage  scales  and  wage  differentials.  All  of 
the  evidence  which  has  been  submitted  on  behalf  of 
the  railroads  has  been  offered  with  the  expressed  intention 
of  helping  that  body  to  understand  the  complicated  wage 
structure  buih  up  through  years  of  co-operative  work  and  at 
the  same  time  of  assisting  that  body  to  re-adjust  this  wage 
structure  so  that  all  classes  of  employees  will  be  adequately 
compensated  for  their  services  and  so  that  differentials  de- 
pending upon  the  character  and  responsibility  of  the  work 
performed  are  not  disturbed. 

The  presentation  of  the  railroads'  case  began  on  May  17 
and  was  reported  up  to  and  including  May  19  in  the  Rail- 
way Age  of  May  21,  page  473.  The  demands  of  yard 
workers,  switchmen,  switchtenders,  etc.,  were  considered  on 
May  20 ;  the  demands  of  the  conductors  on  May  2 1 ;  the 
firemen  on  May  22  and  24;  the  clerical  and  station  em- 
ployees on  May  24;  the  signal  and  maintenance  of  way  em- 
ployees on  May  25.  The  rebuttal  of  the  employees  was  pre- 
sented on  May  27. 

Yard  Employees 

The  re-estabhshment  of  the  yard  classifications,  in  effect 
in  the  United  States  from  1910  until  eliminated  by  the  pro- 
visions of  Supplement  16  to  General  Order  27,  put  into  ef- 
fect by  the  United  States  Railroad  Administration  on  Janu- 
ary 1,  1919,  as  the  basis  for  wage  scales  for  yard  employees 
and  the  re-establishment  of  wage  differentials  between  day 
and  night  yard  service  was  advocated  by  Mr.  Whiter,  in  pre- 
senting the  railroads'  reply  to  the  demands  of  the  yard  serv- 
ice employees. 

The  testimony  given  at  this  time  was  particularly  signifi- 
cant because  of  the  fact  that  it  dealt  exclusively  with  the 
demands  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Railway  Trairunen  and  the 
Switchmen's  Union  of  North  America,  many  members  of 
which  recently  went  on  an  unauthorized  strike,  principally 
because  of  slowness  in  the  consideration  of  demands  for 
wage  increases.  The  testimony  given  by  Mr.  Whiter  ex- 
pressed the  railroad's  reaction  to  the  demands  of  the  regular 
brotherhoods,  presented  to  the  United  States  Railroad  Ad- 
ministration last  year,  and  which  are  to  a  large  extent  simi- 
lar to  the  wage  demands  recently  developed  by  the  "outlaw" 
switchmen,  switchtenders  and  other  yard  employees. 

In  regard  to  )'ard  service  in  general,  Mr.  'Whiter,  sug- 
gested to  the  Board,  first,  that  the  differential  in  rates  of 
pay  for  day  and  night  service  for  yard  employees,  in  effect 
from  1910  until  the  issuance  of  Supplement  16  to  General 


Order  27  by  the  Railroad  Administration,  be  re-established. 
Regarding  this  subject  Mr.  Whiter  said : 

"On  account  of  Supplement  16  destroying  this  day  and 
night  differential,  and  the  application  of  seniority  rules,  the 
older  and  more  experienced  employees  are  claiming  the  day- 
light work,  making  it  necessary  to  have  the  night  service  per- 
formed by  junior  and  less  experienced  employees  regardless 
of  the  character  and  responsibility  of  the  work  to  be  per- 
formed. It  is  felt  that  this  has  been  a  serious  obstacle  to 
efficient  service  and  it  is  believed  that  if  a  proper  differential 
were  provided  for  ground  crews  during  the  night  hours,  it 
would  enable  the  railroads  to  obtain  the  services  of  the 
more  experienced  and  better  qualified  employees  for  night 
service. 

"In  considering  the  situation  with  reference  to  the  yard 
men,"  Mr.  Whiter  continued,  "we  are  confronted  with  the 
fact  that  since  Januarj'  1,  1919,  uniform  rates  have  been 
paid  throughout  the  United  States  in  all  yards  on  railroads 
under  federal  control  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  We 
fell  that  it  must  be  recognized  that  in  the  larger  centers 
where  the  employees  feel  to  a  greater  extent  the  effects  of 
the  cost  of  living;  the  rates  paid  by  outside  industries  (not- 
withstanding there  may  be  no  similarity  whatever  in  the 
service  performed)  and  the  fact  that  they  have  in  all  pre- 
vious years  received  higher  rates  of  pay  than  similar  em- 
ployees in  the  smaller  centers,  has  made  the  solution  of  the 
question  most  difficult.  We  feel  that  there  is  no  justification 
for  granting  the  same  amount  of  increase  in  all  yards 
throughout  the  United  States,  and  if  the  board  can  see  its 
way  clear  to  re-establish  the  classification  of  yards  so  that 
the  difference  in  the  character  of  work  at  big  centers  and 
outlying  points  is  recognized,  and  to  re-establish  the  dif- 
ferentials between  day  and  night  service,  it  will  very  ma- 
terially simplify  their  problem  and  enable  them  to  more 
nearly  give  weight  to  the  elements  described  in  Section  307 
of  the  Transportation  Act  of  1920,  and  also  materially  con- 
tribute to  the  encouragement  of  the  employees  in  the  larger 
centers  and  correspondingly  contribute  to  the  efficiency  of 
operation." 

Regarding  the  rates  of  switchtenders,  many  of  whom  par- 
ticipated in  the  recent  unauthorized  walkout,  Mr.  \Vhiter 
expressed  the  view  that  inasmuch  as  they  have  already  re- 
ceiced  increases  far  in  excess  of  other  classes  of  train  or  yard 
service  employees  and  considering  the  character  of  work  per- 
formed and  the  further  fact  that  the  positions  are  being  filled 
by  men  incapacitated  for  other  duties,  they  have  already  re- 
ceived very  liberal  treatment. 

The  right  of  the  two  organizations  presenting  these  de- 
mands to  represent  yardmasters  and  assistant  yardmasters 
was  questioned  by  Mr.  Whiter  who  cited  the  Transportation 
Act  and  rulings  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  to 
the  effect  that  these  workers  are  subordinate  officials   and 
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tliiTi-t'iiri-  all'  not  in  a  pa-^ition  to  be  rrpn-.-cntid  li\   a  lalior 
or^^aiii/ution. 

Dtlu-r  ili-mamls  made  on  tlu'  part  of  the  tran-portation 
oniployirs  in  yard  service  were  successively  discussed,  in 
many  cases  ^I^.  VVhiter's  testimony  l>ein)^  similar  to  that 
jjiven  in  the  discussion  of  similar  articles  for  employees  in 
freijjlit  sers'ice.  The  a]>i)lication  of  the  employees  in  yard 
service  for  time  anil  one-half  the  daily  mileaj^e  rate  for  Sun- 
day and  holiilay  work  was  opposed  by  Mr.  W'liiter  on  the 
t^rounds  that,  becau.^e  of  fact  that  transportation  service 
must  be  contlucted  on  Sundays,  the  effect  of  any  provision 
for  punitive  rates  for  work  performed  on  Sundays  or  holi- 
days could  not  in  tlie  nature  of  things  be  considered  other- 
wise than  as  an  increase  in  pay. 

Conductors'  Demands 

In  replying  to  the  demands  made  by  the  Order  of  Railway 
Conductors,  Mr.  Whiter  opened  his  testimony  Ijy  ciuestion- 
ing  the  assumption  made  by  President  L.  E.  Sheppard  of  the 
brotherlux)d  to  the  effect  that  contracts  and  agreements  made 
during  the  period  of  federal  control  are  legally  inherited  by 
the  railroads. 

Time  and  one-half  for  overtime  in  road  freight  service  was 
also  opposed  by  Mr.  Whiter,  who  quoted  Director  General 
Walker  D.  Hines'  memorandum  of  November  15,  1919,  stat- 
ing that  the  contentions  of  employees  in  supporting  such  a 
basis  of  pay  as  a  punitive  measure  were  not  well  founded,  but 
that  they  were  granted  to  afford  the  men  in  freight  service 
over  eight  hours  an  opportunity  to  increase  their  earning 
capacity. 

Numerous  tables  showing  the  virages  earned  by  various  train 
service  employees,  as  indicated  by  actual  cases,  and  other 
statistics  relating  to  the  wages  paid  transportation  employees 
as  compared  with  the  wages  paid  conductors  were  presented 
by  Mr.  Whiter,  who  said  in  explanation : 

'  "The  conductors  have  requested  that  the  rates  established 
under  Supplement  16  be  maintained  on  a  percentage  basis, 
namely,  passenger  brakemen  and  flagmen,  66  2/3  per  cent; 
through  freight  brakemen,  76 i^  per  cent,  and  local  freight 
brakemen,  75  2/3  per  cent  of  the  conductors'  rate  in  each  of 
the  classes  mentioned. 

"The  board  will  notice  that  the  organizations  in  considering 
the  relation  between  the  conductors'  and  brakemen's  pay  re- 
ferred to  the  percentage  of  the  brakemen's  rate  to  the  con- 
ductors' rate.  We  feel  that  if  rates  are  to  be  established  on 
a  percentage  basis  it  will  be  necessary  to  first  fix  the  con- 
ductors' rate  and  then  calculate  the  brakemen's  rate,  but  in 
practically  all  cases  the  effect  has  been  to  maintain  the  same 
money  differential  between  the  two  rates  rather  than  the  per- 
centage, for  the  reason  that  it  will  be  apparent  that  if  the 
rate  is  fixed  for  the  lower  class  of  employees  first  and  then 
an  attempt  is  made  to  preserve  the  same  percentage  relation- 
ship between  the  two  it  will  seriously  disturb  the  existing 
money  differential.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  rate  is  first 
fixed  for  the  higher  class  of  employees  and  the  differential 
deducted  therefrom  it  may  have  the  effect  of  giving  the  lower 
paid  employees  a  greater  proportion  of  the  rate  of  the  higher 
paid  employees  than  exists  today  and  greater  than  has  existed 
at  any  time  during  the  years  of  schedule  negotiations. 

"We  feel  that  as  the  board  studies  the  rates  of  pay  and 
wages  of  the  diverse  classes  of  railroad  employees,"  he  con- 
tinued, "they  will  be  impressed  vnth  the  wide  range  of  rates 
of  pay  and  also  the  wide  range  of  the  occupations.  To 
attempt  to  adjust  all  the  different  rates  of  pay  on  a  percent- 
age basis  would  result  in  the  higher  rated  classes  of  service 
receiving  money  increases  far  in  excess  of  the  lower  paid 
classes  of  employees.  It  is  argued  before  your  board  that 
the  cost  of  living  has  increased  97  per  cent  since  1914. 

"If  an  employee  receiving  $200  per  month  were  to  receive 
a  97  per  cent  increase  in  his  wages  it  would  result  in  adding 
5194  per  month  thereto  and  making  his  pay  $394,  while  an 


employee  receiving  $100  per  month  would  receive  $97,  or 
$197.  During  all  the  various  hearings  concerning  wages  of 
railroad  emi)loyees,  starting  with  the  Lane  Commission,  and 
during  the  sul)se(|uent  consideration  by  the  United  States 
Railroad  Administration,  it  has  been  the  contention  that  the 
lower  paid  eniplo)ees  were  entitled  to  more  consideration  than 
the  higher  paid  emjiloyees,  and  that  treating  the  situation  on 
a  percentage  basis  would  be  most  satisfactor)-  and  would  re- 
sult in  giving  the  emjjloyees  who  are  best  able  to  stand  in- 
creases in  the  cost  of  living  advantages  over  the  employees 
who  were  less  aide  to  do  so,  and  that  it  was  only  proper  to 
deal  with  money  increases  if  fairness  and  reasonableness 
were  to  prevail. 

"The  suggestion  has  already  been  made  that  the  Board 
should  ignore  the  cost  of  any  award  and  that  the  rates  of  pay 
should  be  established  regardless  of  co.st.  In  discussing  this 
suggestion,  Mr.  Whiter  said,  'we  feel  that  the  law  itself 
covers  this  situation  better  than  any  statistics  that  could  be 
made.' 

"The  following  provision  appears  in  Section  .>07-(B): 

"'The  Labor  Board  may  upon  its  own  motion,  within  ten  days 
after  the  decision,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  Section 
301.  of  any  di.spute  with  respect  to  wages  or  salaries  of  em- 
ployees or  subordinale  officials  of  carriers,  suspend  the  operation 
cf  such  decision  if  the  Labor  Board  is  of  the  opinion  that  the 
decision  involves  such  an  increase  in  wages  or  salaries  as  will 
be  likely  to  necessitate  a  substantial  readjustment  of  the  rates  of 
any  carrier.' 

"W'e  feel  that  with  this  specific  reference  to  the  authority  of 
the  board  to  review  and  set  aside  agreements  that  may  be 
reached  under  the  provisions  of  Section  301  when  a  proposi- 
tion of  the  magnitude  of  the  present  demands  is  under  con- 
sideration—there can  be  no  question  that  the  section  referred 
to  clearly  contemplates  that  the  cost  must  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration by  the  board  before  a  decision  can  be  reached." 

Locomotive  Firemen 

In  presenting  the  railroads'  reply  to  the  demands  of  loco- 
motive firemen  Mr.  Whiter  repeatedly  called  attention  to 
the  disparities  between  the  proposals  of  the  firemen  and  other 
train  service  employees.  In  so  doing  he  pointed  out  that  if 
the  firemen's  demands  were  to  be  granted  they  would  be,  in 
many  cases,  earning  more  money  for  the  same  mileage  and 
hours  of  work  than  many  of  the  other  employees  on  the  same 
train  whose  responsibilities  are  greater. 

As  in  the  cases  of  the  requests  made  by  the  trainmen  and 
conductors,  Mr.  Whiter  opposed  the  payment  of  punitive 
overtime  for  Sunday  work.  In  addition  he  presented  testi- 
mony against  proposals  made  by  the  firemen  for  the  elimina- 
tion of  the  wage  differential  between  the  rates  of  firemen  on 
locomotives  using  coal  and  oil  as  fuel  and  also  between  help- 
ers on  electric  locomotives  and  firemen  on  steam  locomotives. 
Exhibits  were  submitted  showing  the  relative  conditions  of 
those  services,  the  hazards  involved,  etc. 

In  regard  to  the  whole  subject  of  wage  increases  for  fire- 
men, Mr.  Whiter  submitted  statistics  showing  the  actual  work 
performed  and  compensation  earned  by  firemen  in  passenger 
service  on  representative  railroads  during  a  stated  time  during 
the  period  of  federal  control  as  compared  with  the  compensa- 
tion which  would  be  received  if  the  men's  proposals  were  to 
be  granted.    In  this  connection  Mr.  WTiiter  said: 

"It  will  be  noted  that  the  present  monthly  earnings  for  the 
assignments  covered  by  this  exhibit  range  from  $137.10  to 
$297.00,  the  prevent  average  hourly  earnings  from  78.2  cents 
to  $1,513. 

"From  these  exhibits  it  will  be  noted  that  the  minimum 
monthly  earnings  under  the  proposed  rates  and  conditions 
would  be  $208.00;  the  maximum,  $495.04;  the  minimum  in- 
crease, $70.90;  the  maximum  increase,  $217.92;  the  mini- 
mum percentage  of  increase,  38.17;   the  maximum,  94.03; 
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the  average  hourly  earnings  under  the  proposition  ranging 
from  $1,081  to  $2,385." 

Many  of  the  proposals  made  by  the  firemen  were  opposed 
by  Mr.  Whiter  on  the  ground  that  they  covered  conditions 
which  were  not  similar  throughout  the  country  and  would 
therefore  lead  to  discrimination  and  disagreements  between 
the  men  and  between  the  men  and  the  managements. 

Clerical  and  Station  Employees 

Demands  of  clerical  and  station  employees  for  increases  in 
compensation  were  discussed  on  May  24  by  Mr.  Whiter,  who 
after  reviewing  the  various  awards  which  have  been  made  to 
this  class  of  employees  during  the  period  of  federal  control, 
showed  that  the  classes  of  employees  covered  by  the  presenta- 
tion of  the  Brotherhood  of  Railroad  and  Steamship  Clerks, 
Freight  Handlers,  Express  and  Station  Employees  have  re- 
ceived, over  the  1915  hourly  rates,  increases  of  from  74  per 
cent  to  130  per  cent,  and  over  the  1917  hourly  rates,  in- 
creases of  47  per  cent  to  60  per  cent.  "The  rates  proposed 
by  the  employees,"  he  said,  "would  involve  increases  over 
the  1915  hourly  rates  of  from  142  per  cent  to  238  per  cent 
hourly  rates  of  from  39  per  cent  to  62  per  cent." 

In  regard  to  a  basic  wage  for  junior  clerks,  Mr.  Whiter 
said: 

"Fully  50  per  cent  of  the  total  clerks  employed,  both  male 
and  female,  are  what  might  be  termed  junior  clerks,  a  great 
number  of  whose  ages  range  from  18  to  23  years.  Supple- 
ment to  general  order  27  7  placed  a  minimum  rate  of  $87.50 
per  month  on  all  clerical  positions  irrespective  of  age  or 
experience,  and  to  apply  the  requested  increase  (204  x  20c  = 
$40.80)  upon  the  present  minimum  would  establish  a  new 
minimum  of  about  $128.30  per  month.  We  believe  it  will  be 
found  in  outside  industries  and  in  business  which  generally 
recruits  this  class  from  the  public  schools  and  business  col- 
leges, that  the  present  minimum  for  a  clerk  is  below  the  rate 
established  by  Supplement  7,  and  to  concede  that  this  mini- 
mum be  increased  to  $128.00  per  month  is  not  justified." 

Regarding  the  wages  of  clerks  above  the  junior  grade,  Mr. 
Whiter  continued: 

"We  recognize  that  clerical  forces  above  the  junior  clerk 
merit  consideration,  but  we  respectfully  call  attention  to  the 
danger  of  attempting  to  level  up  as  between  individual  posi- 
tions. Merit,  ability,  responsblty  and  years  of  service  have 
been  the  factors  underlying  the  successful  office  organization 
of  railroads  as  well  as  other  business  interests.  It  is  from 
this  class  of  employees  that  the  office  heads  must  be  drawn 
and  to  inject  and  plan  whereby  these  factors  are  eliminated 
spells  lack  of  effort  and  initiative  and  places  the  clerical 
situation  at  a  serious  disadvantage." 

Many  of  the  demands  of  the  men,  such  as  the  establishment 
of  certain  differentials,  two  weeks'  vacation  with  pay,  were 
opposed  by  Mr.  Whiter,  on  the  ground  that  they  were  con- 
ditions which  were  local  and  should  therefore  be  adjusted  by 
the  individual  men  and  railroads  involved. 

Throughout  his  testimony  Mr.  Whiter  brought  out  the  fact 
that  railroad  clerical  work  so  differs  by  departments,  by  loca- 
tion and  by  railroads  that  clerical  workers  must  necessarily 
be  treated  upon  individual  merit  and  ability,  the  character 
of  the  position  held  and  other  similar  factors  rather  than  as 
a  class. 

Replies  to  the  demands  of  members  of  the  Brotherhood  of 
Railroad  Signalmen  and  to  maintenance  of  way  employees 
were  presented  to  the  Railroad  Labor  Board  on  May  25  by 
Mr.  Whiter.  The  former  organization  has  proposed,  first, 
an  increase  in  the  hourly  rates  of  pay  for  positions  named  in 
the  agreement  entered  into  with  their  organization  by  the 
Director  General  of  Railroads,  effective  on  February  1, 
1920,  and,  second,  to  establish  hourly  rates  for  positions 
which  were  not  included  in  said  agreement;  namely,  signal 
inspectors,  general  foremen  and  signal  foremen  whose  pres- 
ent monthly  rates  were  determined  during  federal  control  by 


the  federal  managers  of  the  individual  railroads  and  ap- 
proved by  the  regional  directors. 

The  second  demand  of  the  organization  was  dismissed  by 
Mr.  Whiter  by  citing  clauses  of  the  Transportation  Act  and 
rulings  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  relative  to 
"subordinate  officials,"  in  which  class  the  employees  in  ques- 
tion are  placed.    In  this  connection  Mr.  Whiter  said : 

"It  is  realized  that  the  compensation  of  those  in  charge  of 
other  employees  should  carry  a  proper  differential  above  the 
earnings  of  those  whom  they  employ  and  whose  work  they 
supervise.  Efficient  operation  and  the  maintenance  of 
proper  discipline  demand  that  those  vested  with  authority 
to  employ,  discipline  or  dismiss  subordinates  shall  not  be 
represented  by  the  organization  which  also  represents  the 
employees  reporting  to  them. 

"The  supervisory  duties  of  signal  inspectors,  general  fore- 
men and  signal  foremen  make  it  impossible  to  assign  regu- 
lar hours  of  service,  as  a  considerable  portion  of  their  time 
is  spent  on  trains  and  their  hours  of  service  are  generally 
as  variable  as  those  of  a  trainmaster,  supervisor  of  signals, 
supervisor  of  track  and  other  supervisory  officials  which 
require  adjustment  of  hours  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the 
service.  This  manifestly  makes  it  necessary  to  pay  these 
employees  a  monthly  salary  to  cover  all  service  performed, 
and  it  would  be  inconsistent  to  pay  them  on  any  other  basis." 

Mr.  Whiter  then  discussed  the  wages  to  be  paid  other  sig- 
nal employees,  summarizing  his  views  on  the  entire  matter 
as  follows: 

"First:  The  order  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
dated  March  23,  1920,  defines  'subordinate  official,'  and 
we  submit  that  it  eliminates  possibility  of  action  on  the  part 
of  the  board  in  connection  with  that  portion  of  the  brother- 
hood's request  referring  to  signal  inspectors,  general  foremen 
and  signal  foremen. 

"Second:  We  agree  that  the  two  basic  rates  now  paid  sig- 
nalmen and  signal  maintainers  are  not  justified. 

"Third:  The  statement  of  the  brotherhood  in  support  of 
their  request  for  increases  amounting  to  from  18  to  22  per 
cent  above  the  rates  established  during  federal  control,  'ef- 
fective on  January  1,  1919,  and  to  be  augmented  to  the 
extent  that  the  cost  of  living  has  increased  since  January  1, 
1919,'  does  not  justify  the  requested  increases  in  rates,  and 
they  have  submitted  no  facts  to  support  either  (a)  making 
the  request  retroactive  to  January  1,  1919,  or  (b)  the  grant- 
ing of  a  further  increase  to  the  extent  that  the  cost  of  living 
has  increased  since  January  1,  1919.  The  adoption  of  a 
standard  wage  scale  for  any  branch  of  railroad  service  or 
for  any  class  of  employees  in  any  industry,  without  regard 
to  the  particular  qualifications  of  the  employees  and  without 
giving  due  consideration  to  the  class  of  work  to  be  per- 
formed and  the  local  living  costs  and  conditions  surround- 
ing the  employment,  cannot  be  justified  and  is  ecenomically 
unsound. 

"It  is  our  conclusion,  therefore,  that  certain  positions  in 
the  signal  department  justify  the  payment  of  a  rate  in  ex- 
cess of  the  minimum  basic  rate,  and  further,  that  such 
differentials  can  be  fairly  established  for  individual  posi- 
tions only  after  the  managing  officers  of  individual  railroads 
have  had  an  opportunity  to  fully  consider  the  facts  in  each 
case.  This  applies  equally  to  all  of  the  positions  which 
have  been  under  discussion,  namely,  signal  maintainers  and 
signalmen,  assistant  signal  maintainers  and  assistant  signal- 
men, gang  foremen,  leading  maintainers,  leading  signalmen 
and  helpers. 

"Fourth:  The  request  as  submtited  to  your  board  by 
President  Holt  of  the  brotherhood  reads:  "These  rates  of 
pay  to  be  incorporated  in  the  National  Agreement  negoti- 
ated by  the  Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Signalmen  of  America 
effective  February  1,  1920.' 

"The  agreement  to  which  they  refer  reads  in  part  as  fol- 
lows: 'These  rules  and  agreements  shall  remain  in  full  force 
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and  I'l'lVit  ikirina;  foilcral  operation  iinlo>s  siiiicTscdcd  or 
anii-ndi'd  as  liiTcin  pfDvidcd.' 

"  riie  (|ia'stion  of  incorjioratinp  any  new  rates  of  pa)'  or 
other  reiiuests  in  the  so-called  National  Agreements  is  one 
whieh  we  believe  is  not  properly  before  the  hoard  at  this 
time,  and  is  not  |)ri)perly  a  jiart  of  the  \va,L!e  ([uestions  now 
untler  consideration.  We  respectfully  sulimit  that  this  ques- 
tion is  one  of  importance  .separate  and  distinct  from  the 
question  of  was^ies,  and  if  it  comes  to  the  l)oard  in  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  the  'rrans|)ortati(in  Act  it  should 
be  handled  separately  in  order  that  due  consiileration  may 
be  jjiven  to  all  its  many  details  and  that  the  railroads  should 
then  be  given  proper  opportunity  for  the  presentation  of  tlieir 
views." 

Demands  of  maintenance  of  way  employee-^  were  next  con- 
sidered by  Mr.  Whiter,  who  reviewed  the  iiicrcases  in  com- 
I^nsation  which  have  l)ecn  granted  to  employees  in  this 
phase  of  railway  work.  The  request  of  the  maintenance  of 
way  employees'  representatives  is  for  the  cstaiilishmcnt  of 
uniform  rates.  In  their  presentation  they  grouped  the  em- 
ployees in  sub-departments  of  the  general  maintenance  of 
way  department,  i.  e.,  the  bridge  and  buildmg  department, 
the  track  department,  and  laborers  in  the  shops.  Each  of 
these  groups  was  treated  successively  by  Mr.  Whiter. 

Owing  to  the  fact  that  there  are  no  available  statistics 
as  to  tlie  average  rates  of  pay  for  men  in  similar  work  in 
outside  industries,  Mr.  Whiter  did  not  attempt  to  present 
comparative  figures  of  the  increases  which  have  been  granted 
this  class  of  employees  and  of  the  cost  of  living.  However, 
Mr.  Whiter  did  point  out  certain  differences  in  the  character 
of  the  work  performed  by  maintenance  of  wa;,  employees  and 
other  railway  employees  and  suggested  that  these  differences 
be  taken  into  consideration. 

Regarding  the  wage  of  the  track  laborer  or  trackman,  ]Mr. 
W'hiter  said : 

"The  track  laborer  or  trackman's  rate  is  generally  re- 
garded as  the  basic  rate  for  the  entire  wage  scale  in  the  track 
sub-department.  It  is  true  that  the  rate  paid  to  track  and 
other  unskilled  labor,  generally,  has  been  somewhat  lower 
than  the  rates  paid  to  laborers  in  industrial  plants,  by  con- 
tractors and  by  farmers,  but  this  has  not  been  on  account  of 
any  desire  to  pay  railroad  employees  less,  but,  because  no 
matter  what  rate  is  paid,  it  will,  in  a  short  time,  become  the 
low  rate,  as  the  manufacturer,  the  contractor  and  the  farmer 
offer  higher  rates  to  secure  the  laborers  they  must  have.  This 
is  not  a  theory  but  a  concrete  fact  and  a-  condition  developed 
manv  times.  After  General  Order  27  was  made  effective,  it 
was  found  that  the  increased  rates  provided  did  not  con- 
tinue to  attract  a  sufficient  number  of  lalxirers  to  the  rail- 
roads; then  the  rate  was  again  increased,  but  in  the  course 
of  events  the  raising  of  rates  by  the  manufacturers,  the  con- 
tractors, etc.,  again  made  inroads  upon  the  ranks  of  the 
railroads  forces;  then  Interpretation  1  to  Supplement  8  was 
promulgated,  which  further  increased  the  hourly  rates.  The 
action  now  taken  by  a  great  many  of  the  railroads,  to  work 
10  hours  per  day,  paying  time  and  one-half  for  the  ninth 
and  tenth  hours  equalling  11  hours  pay  for  10  hours  work 
is  necessan.-,  because  10  hours  work  a  day  is  required  to  get 
sufficient  work  done  to  properly  maintain  the  tracks. 

"The  onlv  time  the  railroad  laborer  is  not  the  lower  paid 
is  immediately  after  a  raise  of  pay  by  the  railroad  and  before 
the  other  employers  have  readjusted  their  rates,  or  during 
the  time  of  industrial  depression,  when  there  is  a  surplus  of 
labor.  No  increase  in'  rate  for  trackmen  that  the  railroads 
could  give  will  ever  change  the  fundamental  condition  cre- 
ated bv  other  industries  bidding  competitively  for  this  class 
of  labor. 

"Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  average  hourly  rate 
for  trackmen  has  been  increased  over  100  per  cent  since 
1915,  the  rates  paid  by  other  employers  are  today  higher 
in  some  localities  than  that  paid  by  the  railroads.     Hence 


ilic  only  (|Ucstion  that  can  enter  into  the  determination  of  a 
ir.Kkman's  rate  i.s^ — ^is  it  a  just  and  rea.sonable  wage  for  men 
iiigaged  in  this  service? 

Mr.  Whiter  tlun  launched  into  a  discu.s.sion  of  the  rca- 
.sons  why  the  re(|uests  of  the  men  for  the  elimination  of  10 
hours'  work  per  day  and  the  substitution  therefor  of  two 
shifts  of  eight  hours  each,  or  that  the  numk-r  of  .section 
gangs  be  increased  during  the  working  .se;ison,  arc  impracti- 
caide.  He  said,  "First,  there  is  not  sufficient  daylight  to 
allow  of  two  eight-hour  shifts  being  worked;  the  .starting 
hour  for  the  forces,  as  rcfjuested  Jjy  the  organization  for  the 
first  shift,  must  be  before  7:00  a.  m.,  and  this  would  extend 
the  working  period  of  the  second  shift  to  11  :00  p.  m.  Either 
plan  would  require  the  training  and  emplo)inent  of  double 
tlie  number  of  foremen  and  assistant  foremen.  Second',  to 
increa.se  tlie  numljer  of  gangs  would  require  an  increase  in 
the  number  of  shovels,  motor  or  hand  cars,  push  trucks, 
outfit  cars,  labor  camps  and  all  other  machines  appliances 
and  facilities  for  track  work.  Either  plan  would  require 
double  the  numljer  of  track  lalxirers.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  railroads  during  the  working  season  now  employ  all  of 
the  laborers  available,  except  at  certain  points  where  on 
account  of  local  conditions  the  number  of  laborers  available 
is  al)ove  normal.  Where  there  are  more  men  than  required 
at  any  particular  point  they  endeavor  to  get  such  men  to  go 
to  the  jjlaces  where  they  are  needed  and  al.so  frequently  or- 
ganize them  into  additional  gangs,  putting  on  work  trains 
to  carry  them  to  and  from  the  places  of  work,  often  many 
miles  away. 

"Despite  all  efforts,  it  is  impossible  to  get  enough  men  to 
fill  up  the  present  number  of  gangs  or  to  organize  a  suf- 
ficient number  of  extra  gangs  to  get  the  work  done  and 
not  work  the  forces  more  than  eight  hours  per  day.  It  is  the 
judgment  of  our  committee,  until  a  condition  in  this  country 
obtains  when  there  is  a  sufficient  supply  of  labor  to  enable 
the  employment  of  more  men,  it  will  continue  to  be  necessary 
for  track  forces  to  work  10  hours  per  day  during  the  work- 
ing season,  in  order  to  properly  and  safely  maintain  the 
railroads." 

Mr.  Whiter  closed  his  testimony  at  this  session  by  dis- 
cussing the  demands  made  by  the  shop  laborers.  In  so 
doing,  he  opposed  the  request  of  the  men  for  a  retroactive 
award,  for  time  and  one-half  for  Sunday  and  holiday  work, 
and  for  a  guaranteed  minimum  of  eight  hours  when  required 
to  report  for  duty  on  any  assigned  work  day. 

In  closing  the  presentation  of  the  railroads  reply  Mr. 
Whiter  on  Wednesday  dealt  with  the  requests  of  the  station- 
ary firemen  and  oilers,  the  master  mates  and  pilots,  and 
members  of  the  shop  crafts. 

In  considering  the  demands  of  the  stationary  firemen  and 
oilers  he  said :  "No  accurate  data  has  been  compiled  to  show 
the  different  rates  which  are  now  paid  in  the  United  States, 
nor  what  increases  have  been  given  to  these  rates  since  1913, 
1914  and  1915  (dates  on  which  comparison  wdth  increased 
living  cost  data  are  based),  nor  what  increases  have  been 
made  in  rates  for  similar  positions  in  comparable  industries. 
Without  such  data  it  is  impracticable  to  measure  with  rea- 
sonable accuracy,  by  comparison  with  increased  living  cost 
or  increased  wages  in  comparable  industries,  the  justice  of 
either  the  increases  that  have  been  made  or  that  are  re- 
quested." 

Time  and  one-half  for  Sunday  and  holiday  work  and  the 
establishment  of  a  uniform  rate  of  pay  for  work  which  varies 
throughout  the  country  was  again  opposed. 

In  regard  to  requests  made  bv  the  national  organization 
of  the  ma.ster,  mates  and  pilots  for  an  extension  of  the  San 
Francisco  rates  as  a  minimum  at  all  other  ports,  Mr.  Whiter 
first  called  attention  to  the  dissimilarity  between  the  services 
rendered  l)y  these  employees  and  other  employees  more 
closely  connected  with  railroad  operation  and  maintenance 
and  between  ports.     In  this  connection  he  said  "Section  300 
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of  the  Transportation  Act  defines  the  term  'carrier'  as  'anj- 
carrier  by  railroad,'  with  certain  exceptions.  It  would  appear 
to  be  necessary  to  determine  whether  or  not  any  or  all  classes 
of  employees  on  floating  equipment  owned  and  operated  bv 
railroads  or  operated  as  part  of  the  railroad  system,  or  in 
which  railroads  are  interested  only  through  stock  ownership, 
come  within  the  provisions  of  Section  300,  as  they  are  not 
specifically  mentioned  and  would  seem  to  be  excused  b}' 
definition  of  word  'carrier.' 

"We  believe  that,  where  service  is  so  sufficiently  con- 
nected with  railroad  service,  working  conditions  of  railroad 
:service  can  be  adopted  without  placing  unjust  or  unreason- 
able expense  for  the  time  during  which  no  adequate  service 
is  rendered,  marine  working  conditions  should  be  with- 
drawn. Where  service  is  more  particularly  marine  service, 
workng  conditions  of  marine  service  only  should  apply." 
Mr.  Whiter  then  began  the  railroads'  reply  to  the  presenta- 
tion made  by  the  railway  employees'  department  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor  presenting  testimony  as  to 
increases  the  shop  men  have  already  received  and  increases 
proposed,  showing  in  general  that  employees  in  this  class 
have  already  received  increases  over  1915  rates,  ranging  from 
"66  per  cent  for  molders  to  152  per  cent  for  regular  appren- 
tices. The  proposed  increases  range  from  1 02  per  cent  to 
251  per  cent  over  1915  rates,  an  average  increase  of  103 
per  cent  over  1915. 

"This  shows  that  these  employees  have  received  increases 
comparing  favorably  with  the  increased  cost  of  living,  and 
they  also  compare  favorably  with  those  granted  other  classes 
of  railroad  employees,"  Mr.  Whiter  added. 

Establishment  of  uniform  rates  for  all  shops,  regardless 
of  location  and  other  factors  affecting  cost  of  living,  was 
opposed  by  the  railroads.  The  suggestion  was  made  to  pro- 
vide a  plan  for  the  payment  in  railroad  shops  of  rates  which 
take  into  consideration  prevailing  rates  in  the  surrounding 
territory  for  same  class  of  work. 

After  discussing  the  hazards  as  affecting  wages,  training 
and  skill  requred,  degree  of  responsibility,  regularity  of  em- 
ployment and  inequalities,  Mr.  Whiter  closed  the  railroads 
■presentation  by  saying  in  part: 

"It  has  been  our  endeavor  to  conci-sely  present  to  the 
board  the  present  rates,  bases  upon  which  they  were  devised 
and  rules  for  their  application,  to  illustrate  the  application 
of  the  present  proposals  to  existing  relations  as  between 
classes  of  emloyees  and  to  conditions  nnder  which  service  is 
performed.  We  feel  this  cannot  properly  be  considered  as 
opposing  just  and  reasonable  rates.  As  stated  at  the  outset 
of  the  presentation,  we  are  not  opposing  fair  increases  in 
existing  rates  of  wages  where  increases  are  shown  to  be 
justified,  as  stated  at  the  beginning  of  our  presentation;  we 
believe  that  in  return  for  fair  wage  every  employee  or  or- 
ganization of  employees  should  feel  obligated  to  give  efficient 
and  ungrudging  service.  It  is  our  thought  that  this  issue 
is  one  of  wage  adjustment  and  only  such  rules  as  will  be 
directly  affected  by  such  adjustments  should  be  considered 
at  this  time. 

"We  have  endeavored  to  show,  as  far  as  time  permitted, 
the  punitive  results  of  many  of  the  proposals.  Railroads  are 
hemmed  in  with  rules,  which  originally  were  destined  to  cor- 
rect improper  conditions,  but,  through  their  continuance  and 
rigid  application  under  changed  conditions,  have  no  other 
effect  than  to  increase  payments  by  means  other  than  regu- 
lar wage  rates.  It  is  our  request  that  all  increases  awarded 
shall  be  given  in  rates  and  not  through  punitive  rules. 

"With  reference  to  the  perpetuation  of  national  agree- 
ments which  the  organizations  have  requested,  we  desire 
again  to  state  our  position  to  the  board.  These  national 
agreements  were  not  a  part  of  the  issue  when  before  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  nor  when,  under  Section  301 
of  the  Transportation  Act,  this  committee  was  appointed  and 
:  met  with  the  organization's  representatives  to  consider  this 


wage  matter.  If  this  board  should  decide  to  take  up  the 
question  of  national  agreements,  it  would  seem  appropriate 
that  there  first  be  presented  by  the  employees  their  argu- 
ments in  support  of  the  various  details  and  justification  for 
their  applying  alike  on  all  railroads,  and  that  thereafter 
a  reasonable  opportunity  be  given  the  railroads  to  analyze 
such  supporting  arguments,  and  to  prepare  and  sulimit  their 
replies  thereto." 

Rebuttal  by  Employees 

Representatives  of  the  emploxees  on  Thursday  began  their 
rebuttal  l)efore  the  board,  W.  N.  Doak,  of  the  Brotherhood  of 
Railroad  Trainmen,  answering  the  presentation  made  on  be- 
half of  the  railroads.  He  began  his  testimony  by  disputing 
the  data  presented  on  wages  earned  by  trainmen  and  by  show- 
ing that  these  wages  have  not  been  adequate.  Mr.  Doak  cited 
numerous  affidavits  from  members  showing  expenditures  for 
stated  fifteen-day  periods.  On  such  bases  the  men  were  shown 
to  be  spending  far  more  than  they  were  earning.  One  exhibit 
filed  as  evidence  of  the  cost  of  living  included  in  a  fifteen- 
day  period  three  pairs  of  shoes,  two  dresses  and  such  items  as 
wholesale  purchases  of  groceries,  etc.  In  addition  Mr.  Doak 
requested  verification  of  data  submitted  by  the  railroads.  He 
outlined  the  position  of  trainmen  on  time  and  one-half  over- 
time for  Sunday  and  holiday  work.  The  trainmen's  proposi- 
tion is  to  pay  time  and  one-half  daily,  hourly  or  mileage  rate 
with  Sunday  or  holiday  overtime  paid  for  at  only  time  and 
one-half  regular  rate.  Mr.  Doak  then  stated  that  the  elimina- 
tion of  mountain  differentials  would  not  be  acceptable  to  the 
men.  He  disputed  the  application  of  this  differential  to  all 
gradients  of  one  and  one-eighth  per  cent. 

The  feature  of  Mr.  Doak's  testimony  was  the  strenuous 
opposition  displayed  to  yard  classification  as  a  basis  of  pay. 
In  so  doing  he  made  the  statement  that  the  cost  of  living  in 
many  small  centers  is  larger  than  in  larger  centers  and  cited 
Bridgeport,  Conn.,  as  an  example  as  compared  with  Chicago, 
Boston  and  New  York.  In  addition  he  maintained  that  it 
was  worth  as  much  to  switch  cars  in  a  smaller  center  as  in 
large  ones. 

After  opposing  the  establishment  of  a  differential  between 
day  and  night  for  yard  workers,  and  defending  his  right  to 
speak  for  subordinate  officials  such  as  yardmasters  he  closed 
the  rebuttal  with  a  plea  for  immediate  consideration  of  the 
men's  demands,  saying  "we  have  recently  seen  a  demonstra- 
tion of  a  protest  in  which  hundreds  and  thousands  of  men 
have  left  the  service  to  engage  in  other  industries  and  the 
spirit  of  restlessness  the  like  of  which  has  never  been  seen  in 
any  industry,  now  prevails  in  the  transportation  industry. 
This  has  been  brought  about  by  long  delays  and  waiting.  The 
buck  has  been  passed  so  long  that  the  men  say,  'what's  the 
use?'  and  search  elsewhere  for  employment.  The  demands  of 
the  men  were  filed  one  year  ago.  Since  that  time  the  cost  of 
living  has  increased  15  to  20  per  cent.  We  have  had  to  dis- 
cipline thousands  of  men  to  maintain  our  contracts  and  the 
board  should  now  make  the  necessary  adjustments  regardless 
of  cost  to  carriers  and  as  soon  as  possible.  Although  we  were 
not  favorable  to  the  transportation  act,  now  that  it  is  the  law 
of  the  land  we  will  try  to  observe  it  lx)th  in  letter  and  in 
spirit." 


The  Penxsvlv.xnia  R.mlro.ad's  Women's  Division  of  War 
Relief,  department  No.  3,  has  founded  a  $5,000  scholarship  at 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  It  was  given  in  memory  of 
three  young  men  who  gave  their  lives  in  the  great  war,  Arthur 
Dutton.  Robert  Gamble  and  Ernest  Stine.  The  scholarships  are 
to  be  given  with  the  stipulation  that  the  student  shall  be  a  son 
or  daughter  of  a  present  or  deceased  employee  of  the  freight 
traffic  department  of  the  Pennsylvania  system,  or  a  son  or 
daughter  of  a  member  of  department  No.  3,  Pennsylvania  Rail- 
road Women's  Division  for  War  Relief. 
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A  Loan  of  $125,000,000 

for  Equipment 

Till  iMiksi.ATK  CoMMKRCE  COMMISSION  on  May  21 
annouiucd  its  Icntative  decision  to  accept  in  part  the 
recommendation  of  the  special  committee  of  the  Asso- 
ciation of  Railway  E.\ccutivcs  which  has  been  considering  the 
plan  for  apportioning  and  disbursing  the  revolving  fund  of 
$,>00,000,000  provided  for  in  the  transportation  act,  to  the 
extent  tiiat,  as  at  present  advised,  it  will  re(()niniend  the 
loaning  of  at  least  $125,000,000  out  of  the  fund  for  the  pur- 
chase of  engines  and  cars. 

The  commission  says  tliat  the  minimum  needs  arc  2,000 
locomotives  and  100,000  freight  cars,  including  20,000  refrig- 
erator cars.  Some  of  this  equipment  is  already  being  con- 
structed or  has  been  contracted  for,  but  $125,000,000  is  prob- 
ably less  than  25  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  the  remainder,  which 
has  not  been  ordered.  It  is  evident  that  the  equipment  re- 
quired "properly  to  meet  the  transportation  needs  of  the  pub- 
lic" cannot  be  secured  unless  the  carriers,  with  the  aid  of  the 
25  per  cent  to  be  advanced  by  the  government,  themselves 
assume  the  burden  of  financing  the  remaining  75  per  cent. 

The  commission  had  hoped  that  the  carriers  by  co-opera- 
tive action,  as  suggested  in  its  circular  letter  of  April  28, 
would  submit  a  definite  and  agreed  plan  for  the  distribution 
of  tlie  entire  fund,  but  this  apparently  has  proved  imprac- 
ticable. The  committee  of  the  Association  of  Railway  Execu- 
tives, in  addition  to  the  apportionments  for  the  several  pur- 
poses, has  recommended  "that  the  commission  offer  to  each 
company  having  indicated  a  desire  to  purchase  equipment,  its 
percentage  of  the  $125,000,000,  being  that  percentage  which 
the  standard  return  of  the  company  bears  to  the  total  standard 
return  of  all  the  railroads."  The  National  Association  of 
Owners  of  Railroad  Securities  opposes  this  plan.  The  appli- 
cations of  some  of  the  carriers  are  too  indefinite  to  afford  a 
basis  for  intelligent  determination,  and  a  number  have  failed 
to  make  applications  in  the  form  or  to  give  the  information 
required  by  the  commission's  order  of  April  23.  Few  appli- 
cants seem  to  appreciate  the  necessity  that  the  carriers  assume 
a  part  of  the  burden. 

Division  4  of  the  commission  will  accordingly  set  down  for 
hearing  on  May  29,  at  Washington,  the  matter  of  applications 
for  loans  under  section  210,  and  urges  carriers  to  file  their 
applications  on  or  before  that  date.  It  is  especially  impor- 
tant that  the  applications  should  state  accurately  and  in  detail 
the  transportation  needs  which  respondent  would  be  unable 
to  meet  if  the  requested  loan  were  not  granted,  and 
what  security  is  offered  and  what  is  the  prospective 
earning  power  of  the  applicant.  In  regard  to  cars, 
the  application  should  state  the  kinds  and  numbers  of  units 
and  the  cost  per  unit  of  each  kind,  and  whether  or  not  the 
cars  desired  are  suitable  for  interchange.  If  the  loan  is 
desired  for  other  additions  and  betterments  it  should  be 
clearly  stated  wherein  the  expenditures  proposed  will  expedite 
car  movement  or  "meet  the  transportation  needs  of  the 
public." 

The  commission  will  not  follow  any  arbitrary  methods  of 
allocation  but  will  endeavor  to  apportion  the  fund  in  a  man- 
ner which  will  most  nearly  meet  the  needs  of  the  country.  As 
at  present  advised,  the  commission  announces  tentatively  the 
following  principles  according  to  which  it  appears  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  fund  should  be  effected : 

(a)  The  apportionment  recommended  by  the  committee 
should  be  roughly  followed,  but  the  amount  assigned  to  meet 
maturities  may  have  to  be  relatively  increased. 

(b)  One  of  the  most  immediate  needs  is  for  refrigerator 
cars  for  the  movement  of  perishable  foodstuffs. 

(c)  Other  ver\'  pressing  needs  are  for  other  freight-train 
cars  and  for  locomotives. 


(d)  Tlic  fund  siiouhi  Ijc  di.stributed  in  such  way  as  to  effect 
the  largest  possiljle  contrii)Utions  from  the  carriers  to  meet 
the  sums  advanced  l»y  tiic  United  States. 

(c)  The  $125,000,000  for  equipment  might  best  be  dis- 
l)ursed  through  a  national  ecjuipment  corporation,  in  which 
the  carriers  would  take  stock  for  25  per  cent  of  tiie  cost  of 
the  equipment,  the  United  States  advancing  the  casii  for  the 
stock  up  to  $125,000,000  and  the  remaining  75  per  cent  JK'ing 
financed  through  a  car  trust.  Provision  would  have  to  be 
made  for  adequate  per  diem  or  rental  with  such  an  arrange- 
ment. 

(f)  In  the  event  such  equipment  corporation  cannot  be 
organized,  then  the  fund  should  be  distributed  to  tho.se  car- 
riers who  individually  can  meet  the  government's  advances 
with  large  proportional  amounts  financed  by  themselves. 

(g)  Loans  should  not  be  granted  for  additions  and  better- 
ments (roadway)  unless  it  can  be  clearly  demonstrated  that 
these  improvements  will  facilitate  materially  the  movement  of 
equipment. 

The  two  subjects  to  be  considered  at  the  hearing  are : 

1.  In  what  way  should  the  fund  of  $300,000,000,  or  that 
part  remaining  over  and  above  the  amounts  required  to  pay 
judgments,  decrees  and  awards,  be  distributed  in  order  to  best 
enable  the  carriers  "properly  to  meet  the  transportation  needs 
of  the  public? 

2.  In  what  way  should  the  fund  be  distributed  in  order  to 
best  insure  that  the  earning  power  of  the  recipients  and  the 
character  and  value  of  the  securities  offered  are  such  as  to 
furnish  reasonable  assurance  of  the  applicants'  abilities  to 
repay  the  loans  within  the  time  fixed  and  to  meet  their  other 
obligations  in  connection  therewith,  while  realizing  the  pur- 
pose of  properly  serving  the  public? 

While  the  commission  hopes,  as  the  result  of  the  hearing, 
to  arrive  at  a  comprehensive  plan  for  making  its  recommenda- 
tions with  respect  to  loans  out  of  the  fund,  it  will,  neverthe- 
less, either  before  or  after  the  hearing,  if  in  its  judgment  the 
public  good  so  requires,  receive,  consider  and  make  recom- 
mendations for  loans  upon  applications  independently  pre- 
sented. But  this  reservation  will  not  ordinarily  be  construed 
in  favor  of  applicants  failing  promptly  to  reply  in  due  form 
to  the  commission's  order  of  April  23. 

The  plan  for  giving  the  railroads  about  $300,000,000  ad- 
ditional of  the  rental  which  the  Railroad  Administration 
owes  them,  ,by  Senator  Cummins'  amendment  to  the  transpor- 
tation act  prodding  that  the  entire  $765,000,000  owed  by 
the  railroads  to  the  government  for  capital  improvements 
made  during  federal  control  might  be  funded  for  10  years, 
was  abandoned  by  a  sub-committee  of  the  Senate  committee 
on  interstate  commerce,  of  which  Senator  Kellogg  is  chair- 
man. It  is  proposed  to  go  ahead  and  pass  that  part  of  Sena- 
tor Cummins'  amendment  which  applies  to  Section  210  of  the 
act,  increasing  the  maturity  of  the  $300,000,000  loan  fund 
from  5  to  15  years  and  putting  the  discretion  as  to  security 
in  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  instead  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury,  but  the  proposed  amendment  to  the 
funding  provisions  in  Section  207  will  be  omitted  because 
Director  General  Hines  has  explained  to  the  committee  in 
a  letter  to  Senator  Kellogg,  that  to  pay  the  railroads  the  ad- 
ditional amount  of  their  rental  in  cash,  instead  of  offsetting 
it  against  the  capital  expenditures,  would  require  an  im- 
mediate appropriation  of  $350,000,000  for  the  Railroad  Ad- 
ministration. It  had  been  the  impression  of  the  committee 
that  the  appropriation  for  the  Railroad  Administration  would 
not  be  needed  so  soon,  and  after  a  conference  with  Represen- 
tatives Esch  and  Good  it  was  decided  that  an  appropriation 
could  not  be  put  through  at  this  time. 

The  Cummins  amendment  had  been  made  a  rider  to  the 
sundry  civil  appropriation  bill  which  was  reported  to  the 
Senate  on  May  21. 
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May  Day  Strikes  in 

England  and  France 

By  Robert  E.  Thayer 

European  Editor  of  the  Railway  Age. 

London,   May  6. 

MAY  FIRST,  or  "May  Day,"  in  Europe  is  the  occasion  for 
all  sorts  of  labor  demonstrations,  and  this  year  was  no 
exception  to  the  rule.  Extravagant  promises  were 
made  by  the  labor  extremists  in  both  France  and  England  as 
to  what  would  be  done  on  that  day,  but  fortunately  nothing 
very  serious  came  of  those  promises.  The  disturbances  are, 
however,  worthy  of  comment  in  that  they  give  a  fairly  good 
insight  into  the  labor  situation. 

Situation  in  England 

The  situation  in  England  was  by  far  the  least  disturbing. 
The  railwayman,  as  has  been  previously  recorded,  are  seeking 
material  advances  in  wages  at  the  present  time.  Regardless 
of  the  fact  that  organized  wage  boards,  approved  by  the 
accredited  leaders  of  the  railwaymen's  unions,  have  been 
established  to  handle  all  such  matters,  certain  extremists  in 
the  local  unions  attempted  to  organize  a  demonstration  for  a 
May  Day  strike  in  order  to  emphasize  these  claims.  Their 
program  was  to  have  the  men  "work  to  rule,"  which  is  in  the 
nature  of  a  "stay-in"  strike.  The  idea  of  a  "work-to-rule" 
strike  is  for  the  men  to  work  strictly  in  accordance  with  the 
literal  wording  of  the  rules  rather  than  in  a  liberal  interpreta- 
tion of  the  rules.  The  nature  of  the  rules  is  such  that  by 
doing  this  the  operation  of  the  trains  would  be  greatly  inter- 
rupted. The  platform  on  which  these  extremists  based  their 
"work-to-rule"  compaign  was :  first,  the  abolition  of  the  slid- 
ing scale  for  the  adjustment  of  wages  according  to  the  cost  of 
living;  second,  the  revision  of  the  classification  of  grades 
under  the  agreement,  and  third,  the  granting  to  railwaymen 
a  sixteen-shillings-a-day  minimum  wage,  which  is  about  to  be 
given  to  the  dockers. 

All  branches  of  the  union  were  circularized  and  asked  to 
support  this  program,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  official  heads 
of  the  unions  had  the  matter  well  in  hand  and  were  working 
to  their  contract  by  presenting  this  matter  through  the  wage 
boards  referred  to  above. 

Considerable  publicity  was  given  to  the  matter  in  the  press 
and  May  Day  arrived.  The  action  of  the  Labor  extremists 
had  been  severely  condemned  in  advance  by  the  official  unions 
and  the  final  result  showed  that  conservative  counsels  had  the 
desired  effect.  The  only  disturbance  worthy  of  mention  was 
that  the  men  in  the  freight  yards  of  the  Great  Western  rail- 
way in  London  adopted  a  "go-slow"  policy  which  occasioned 
some  delay.  Passenger  traffic  was  interfered  with  in  no  way. 
In  commenting  upon  the  action  of  these  extremists,  J.  H. 
Thomas,  the  secretar}'  of  the  National  Union  of  Railway- 
men,  said,  in  his  address  to  railwa\Tnen  on  May  2 :  "The 
working  classes  will  be  the  first  to  suffer  from  the  adoption 
of  such  a  policy.  Good,  swift  and  efficient  transport  at  th-is 
moment  is  more  essential  than  ever.  Did  those  who  ad- 
vocated such  a  policy  realize  that  it  was  one  further  method 
of  increasing  the  cost  of  living?"  The  result  of  this  demon- 
stration reflects  a  very  sane  attitude  on  the  part  of  the  ma- 
jority of  the  railwaymen  in  England. 

Situation  in  France 

The  situation  in  France  was  not  nearly  as  favorable  as 
that  in  England.  Substantially  the  same  plans  were  adopted 
for  the  May  Day  demonstration  but  in  this  case  a  direct 
strike  was  ordered  and  considerable  numbers  of  railwaymen 
responded  to  the  call  of  the  extremists.  In  that  country  it 
appears  that  the  railwaymen  themselves  have  not  been  as 


careful  as  they  should  be  in  electing  their  representatives  to 
the  main  union  body.  For  example,  at  the  railwaymen's 
Congress,  which  was  held  in  Paris  the  latter  part  of  April, 
it  was  shown  that  the  extremist  delegates  were  in  the  ma- 
jority as  indicated  by  their  victory  on  a  strike  vote  which 
was  won  by  a  majority  of  over  73,000  votes.  This  infused 
great  confidence  and  extensive  plans  were  developed  for  a 
May  Day  strike  to  last  for  an  unlimited  period.  There  is  a 
total  of  432,000  railwaymen  in  France  of  which  139,000  are 
non-union  men.  By  sheer  force  of  votes  the  extremists  over- 
ruled the  better  judgment  of  the  General  Federation  of  La- 
bor and  succeeds  in  securing  its  sympathy  and  effective 
support. 

The  circulars  put  out  ordering  the  strike  presented  as  the 
program  of  the  railway  unions,  immediate  nationalization 
of  railways,  the  reinstatement  of  dismissed  men,  the  with- 
drawal of  the  prosecution  of  the  militants  in  connection  with 
the  recent  strike  and  respect  for  union  rights.  The  condi- 
tions in  France  are  such  that  such  a  program  presented  a 
very  weak  argument  for  a  universal  strike. 

May  Day  came  and  with  it  a  far  greater  .demonstration 
than  was  experienced  in  England.  The  reports  for  the  first 
day  show  that  out  of  45,000  railwaymen  in  Paris  there  were 
13,500  on  strike.  In  the  rest  of  the  country  there  was  not  as 
large  a  percentage  of  strikers  as  in  Paris  and  train  .services 
were  not  severely  affected.  Provisions  were  made  by  the 
various  companies  for  emergency  forces.  On  the  Paris,  Lyon 
&  Mediterranean  500  engineer  students  were  held  in  reserve 
but  of  these  only  200  were  required.  The  Paris-Orleans 
had  400  students  on  hand  to  act  as  volunteers.  The  shops 
of  the  Paris,  Lyon  &  Mediterranean  suffered  to  a  greater 
extent  than  any  other  part  of  the  road.  At  three  of  its  larg- 
est plants  fully  50  per  cent  of  the  men  responded  to  the  strike 
call.  This  is  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  the  February 
strike  centered  on  the  discharge  of  a  P.  L.  M.  shopman. 

In  accordance  with  its  pledge  of  sympathy  and  support 
the  General  Federation  of  Labor,  seeing  that  the  progress  of 
the  strikers  on  the  railways  was  slow,  ordered  on  May  3,  a 
strike  of  the  seamen,  dockers  and  miners.  The  program  of 
action  accompanying  the  order  for  this  strike  consisted  of: 

The  constitution  of  a  national  economic  committee  to  reorganize  pro- 
duction; the  constitution  of  an  international  consortium  for  the  distribution 
of  raw  material;  and  the  constitution  of  an  international  fleet  to  regulate 
freights. 

Control   of   imports. 

Reorganization   of  rail  transport. 

International    allotment   of   war   burdens. 

The  economic    entente   of   all   peonies   on    a   basis  of  co-operation. 

The    cessation    of    Colonial    expeditions    and    disarmament. 

A  ca.sual  perusal  of  these  demands  is  sufficient  to  show 
the  absurd  grounds  upon  which  the  call  for  the  strike  was 
based  and  one  wonders  how  such  a  demand  could  even  in- 
terest or  be  understood  by  the  rank  and  file  of  the  ordinary 
labor  men.  The  strike  of  the  seamen  and  dockers  was  far 
more  successful  than  the  railway  strike  due  probably  to  the 
class  of  men  in  that  particular  service.  It  did  not,  as  was 
hoped,  strengthen  the  railway  strikers,  for  the  latest  reports 
show  that  the  railwaymen's  strike  has  practically  died  out  and 
that  the  situation  is  rapidly  improving  on  the  various  sys- 
tems. The  Government  has  taken  a  quite  decided  stand. 
The  extremi.sts'  leaders  are  either  in  hiding  or  in  jail.  Over 
100  dismissals  were  made,  which  included  five  labor  leaders. 

While  of  course  strikes  of  such  a  nature  are  to  be  greatly 
regretted  it  would  seem  that  the  recent  demonstrations  both 
in  France  and  England  have  clarified  the  atmosphere  some- 
what. It  shows  quite  decidedly  that  the  bulk  of  the  working 
classes  are  ready  and  anxious  to  do  their  part  in  the  nations' 
reconstruction.  It  was  a  test  of  strength  between  the  ex- 
tremists and  the  broader  minded  and  more  intelligent  union 
leaders.  The  results  have  shown  that  the  laboring  men  are 
])eginning  to  realize  that  the  policy  of  the  extremists  is  not  to 
their  best  interests. 
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Violation  of  the  law  iciiiiiriiis:  tliat  li\i-st<>ck  in  transporta- 
tinn  must  be  fed  and  watiTcd  at  least  every  28  liours  is  the 
basis  uf  14  separate  suits  wliich  were  tiled  recently  in  the 
Uuited  States  District  Court  by  livestock  producers  against 
the  C'hicaKo,  Kock  Island  &  Pacific. 

The  sundry  civil  bill.  cuMlaininn  an  ainindnient  tn  the 
transportation  act  increasing  to  tiftccn  years  the  maturity 
of  revolving  funds  for  loans  to  railroads,  was  passed  by  the 
Senate  on  Wednesday.  The  bill  also  appropriates  $450,000 
for  expenses  of  the   Railroad   Labor   Board. 

Three  months  in  jail  was  the  sentence  imposed  at  Ilar- 
risburg.  Pa.,  on  .April  24,  on  eight  men  who  pleaded  guilty  to 
charges  of  theft  of  merchandise  from  the  .\merican  Railway 
Express  Company.  The  men  appear  to  have  been  employees 
of  the  compajiy,  employed   on   trains. 

The  Interstate  Express  is  a  new,  fast,  daylight  passenger 
train  which  has  been  put  in  service  by  the  New  York  Central, 
between  Buffalo  and  Chicago.  The  train  leaves  Buffalo  at 
8.50  a.  m.,  arriving  in  Chicago  at  7.30  p.  m.  The  correspond- 
ing eastbound  train  leaves  Chicago  at  8.25  a.  m.,  and  arrives 
at  BufTalo  at  9.25  p.  m. 

The  Committee  of  Management  for  the  co-ordination  of 
the  Grand  Trunk  Railway  with  the  Canadian  National  Sys- 
tem consists  of  C.  A.  Hayes  and  S.  J.  Hnngerford  repre- 
senting the  Government,  and  president  Howard  G.  Kelley, 
vice-president  Frank  Scott  and  vice-president  W.  D.  Robb 
represetiting  the  Grand  Trunk.  Mr.  Kelley  is  chairman  of 
the  committee. 

A  flat  increase  of  8  per  cent  in  the  valuation  of  the  rail- 
roads in  the  State  of  Nebraska  has  been  ordered,  according 
to  figures  given  out  by  the  State  Board  of  Equalization.  The 
valuation  has  been  fixed  at  $306,746,940,  which  represents  an 
increase  over  the  total  of  1919,  of  $22,655,485.  The  Pullman 
Company  is  assessed  an  increase  of  the  same  per  cent,  the 
valuation  of  the  standard  cars  increasing  from  $15,596  to 
$16,843  and  tourist  cars  from  $8,750  to  $9,450. 

The  Daylight  Saving  Law,  of  New  York,  adopted  two  years 
ago  and,  unlike  the  federal  law  then  adopted,  still  unrepealed, 
will  remain  in  force,  the  Governor  of  the  State  having  vetoed 
the  bill,  passed  recently  by  the  Legislature,  to  repeal  it.  The 
argument  for  repeal  was  presented  on  behalf  of  farmers  who 
are  said  to  find  it  difficult  to  keep  their  help  at. work  for  the 
hours  in  the  afternoon  after  which  other  workmen  have  gone 
home,  and  impossible  to  start  an  hour  earlier,  because  of  atmos- 
pheric and  other  conditions ;  but  the  governor  says  that  he  is  not 
impressed  by  this  argument.  He  feels  sure  that  the  majority  of 
the  people  want  "Summer  Time." 

Representatives  of  foreign  countries  in  the  I'nited  States 
are  promptly  accepting  invitations  to  attend  the  annual  ex- 
hibit of  the  Railway  Supply  Manufacturers'  Association  at 
Atlantic  City  from  June  9  to  18.  Among  those  who  have 
accepted  the  invitation  are:  the  Belgian  Ambassador;  the 
Danish  Minister;  A.  H.  Saastamoine,  of  the  Finnish  Lega- 
tion; Mr.  Yamaguchi,  representative  of  the  Imperial  Japanese 
Government  Railways:  V.  P.  Ananiefif,  acting  commercial 
attache  to  the  Russian  Embassy:  Hipolit  Gliwic,  commercial 
counselor,  and  Stanislas  Arct.  representative  of  the  Ministry 
of  Approvisation,  of  the  Polish  Legation;  the  representative 
of  the  Paris,  Lyons  &  Mediterranean  Railway,  France;  and 
the  commercial  attache  of  the  Mexican   Embassy. 

An  extensive  strike  of  clerks  on  the  Central  Railroad  of 
Georgia,  on  May  17,  interfered  seriously  with  freight  move- 
ment for  nearly  a  whole  week,  the  forces  being  short-handed 
at   S3\3nnah,    Macon,   Atlanta    and    some    other   places.      On 


the  20tli  the  men  were  notified  to  return  by  Monday  the 
26th  or  lose  their  places;  and  at  last  accounts  tiie  strike  ap- 
pears to  have  failed.  On  Saturday,  the  22d,  it  was  announced, 
at  Macon  that  all  freight  would  be  received,  the  ofKiccrs  of 
the  road  declaring  that  the  strike  was  broken.  Statements 
by  the  clerks,  printed  in  the  advertising  pages  of  local  papers, 
indicated  that  the  chief  reason  for  the  strike  was  the  refusal 
of  ofiiccrs  of  the  railroad  to  negotiate  with  the  clerks  as 
desired;  but  there  seems  to  have  been  doubt  whether  the 
national   officers   of   the   clerks   approved   the   strike. 

S.  Davies  Warfield,  president  of  the  National  Association 
of  Owners  of  Railroad  Securities,  has  given  a  statement  to  the 
press,  commenting  on  the  crisis  in  transportation  conditions  and 
declaring  that  it  can  only  be  met  by  the  establishment  of  a  perma- 
nent means  for  the  co-ordination  of  railroad  service,  such  co- 
ordination being  necessary  to  the  maintenance  of  private  owner- 
ship and  operation.  The  proposal  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  for  the  organization  of  a  national  equipment  corpo- 
ration, he  says,  should  be  adopted,  and  the  powers  of  the  corpo- 
ration extended  to  other  facilities.  Such  a  corporation,  in  co- 
operation with  the  commission,  could  make  better  use  of  the 
fund  to  be  created  from  excess  earnings  than  any  other  agency. 
The  trustees  of  this  corporation  should  constitute  a  management 
non-political  in  character  and  the  scheme  should  be  operated 
without  profit. 

Construction  of  the  three  great  tunnels  through  the  Con- 
tinental Divide  was  approved  by  the  State  Railroad  Commis- 
sion of  Colorado  on  May  12,  in  passing  on  a  petition  con- 
taining a  form  of  the  proposed  amendment  to  the  state 
constitution.  The  approximate  cost  of  the  construction  work 
is  figured  at  $1,100,000  per  mile.  These  three  tunnels,  which 
were  described  in  the  Railway  Age  of  January  30  (page  371), 
will  be  bored  through  James  Peak  on  the  Denver  &  Salt 
Lake  and  through  Cumbres  Pass  and  Marshall  Pass  on  the 
Denver  &  Rio  Grande.  The  approved  petition  provides  for 
a  50-year  bond  issue  at  not  more  than  5  per  cent,  and  em- 
powers the  Railroad  Commission  to  enter  into  a  contract 
with  the  railroads  for  the  use  of  the  tunnels  at  a  rate  suffi- 
cient to  provide  for  the  maintenance  of  the  tunnels,  for  the 
payment  of  interest  on  the  bonds  and  for  the  establishment 
of  a  sinking  fund.  Power  is  also  given  the  Commission  to 
proceed  with  the  tunnel  project  as  soon  as  the  approval  of 
the  people  is  granted  at  an  election  which  will  probably  be 
held  in  November.  A  committee  has  been  appointed  to  de- 
termine the  amount  of  money  needed. 


Confirmation  of  I.  C.   C.  Appointments  Held  Up 

Confirmation  of  the  appointments  recently  made  by  Presi- 
dent Wilson  of  Henry  Jones  Ford,  James  Duncan  and  M.  W. 
Potter  as  members  cf  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission, 
is  being  deferred  by  the  Senate  because  the  committee  on 
interstate  commerce,  to  which  they  were  referred,  has  in- 
definitely postponed  its  consideration  of  the  matter.  This  is 
taken  to  mean  that  no  action  will  be  taken  at  least  before 
the  proposed  recess  of  Congress  in  June  and  possibly  not 
until  fall. 

Senator  Poindexter's  Anti-Strike  Bill 

Senator  Poindexter  on  May  20  held  a  hearing  at  Washing- 
ton on  his  so-called  anti-strike  bill  to  give  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor  a  chance  to  protest  against  it.  No  other 
member  of  his  sub-committee  was  present  and  the  attendance 
was  very  small.  Henry  Stirling,  legislative  representative  of 
the  federation,  objected  that  Congress  was  doing  nothing  to 
prevent  profiteering  but   seemed   more   interested  in   "trying 
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to  drive  the  workingman  to  work"  and  that  it  was  more 
concerned  about  the  $12  a  day  wages  received  by  a  plumber  than 
about  $125,000  a  day  received  by  "one  man  who  does  no  work 
at  all  for  it."  P.  J.  McNamara,  vice-president  of  the  Brother- 
hood of  Locomotive  Firemen  &  Enginemcn,  an(l  W.  L.  Mc- 
Menimen,  representing  the  Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Train- 
men, also  entered  protests  against  the  bill.  Mr.  McNamara 
said  the  labor  provisions  of  the  transportation  act  are  un- 
satisfactory to  labor  but  that  the  organizations  are  willing  to 
give  it  a  fair  trial,  and  he  insisted  that  any  proposal  for  an 
anti-strike  bill  such  as  that  introduced  by  the  Senator  merely 
served  to  increase  the  unrest  among  the  men  and  made  more 
difficult  the  work  of  the  conservat've  labor  leaders  in  trying 
to  overcome  the  efforts  of  the  radicals.  "Let  things  alone," 
he  said.  "We  have  got  things  running  fairly  smoothly  now 
and  as  soon  as  the  cost  of  living  comes  down  the  unrest  will 
disappear." 


British  Railroad  Men  at  Washington 

American  methods  of  regulating  railroad  rates,  and  particularly 
the  operation  of  the  rate-making  provisions  of  the  new  transpor- 
tation act  are  being  studied  for  the  British  railways  by  Major 
H.  L.  Thornhill,  counsel  for  the  London  &  North  Western,  and 
Geoffrey  Marshall,  chief  goods  manager  of  the  Great  Northern, 
who  have  come  to  this  country  on  behalf  of  the  British  railway 
executive  committee.  They  have  been  consulting  with  members 
of  the  Literstate  Commerce  Commission  and  railroad  officers  and 
have  been  attending  the  hearings  on  the  application  of  the  rail- 
roads for  general  advances  in  freight  rates. 


Cost  of  Running  a  Railroad  One  Day 

The  second  step  in  the  reclamation  campaign  which  has 
been  instituted  on  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul,  as 
noted  in  the  Railway  Age  of  March  12  (page  782),  has  been 
taken,  in  the  form  of  a  poster  showing  the  daily  expenditures 
on  the  road  for  fuel,  lumber,  etc.  According  to  the  poster, 
which  is  printed  in  brilliant  red,  36  cents  is  paid  for  materials 
and  supplies  out  of  every  dollar  received  by  the  company. 
It  is  also  stated  that  every  24  hours  the  road  spends: 


$45,800  for  fuel  for  locomotives. 
13,700  for  lumber  and  timber. 
10,200  for  engine  house  expense. 

8,660  for  train   supplies. 

8,400  for   ties. 

1,750  for   stationerj-    and   printing. 


$1,620  for  station  supplies;. 
1,510  for    shop    machinery    and 

tools. 
1,320  for    lubricants    and    supplies 
for   locomotives. 
300   for  electric  light  bulbs. 


The  committee  asks  for  the  co-operation  of  the  employees 
to  increase  efficiency,  save  material  and  prevent  waste  in 
order  to  reduce  the  costs  noted  in  the  above  items. 

Exhibits  at  the  Fuel  Association  Convention 

During  the  convention  of  the  International  Railway  Fuel 
Association  held  at  the  Hotel  Sherman,  Chicago,  this  week, 
a  large  number  of  locomotive  appliances  were  exhibited. 
The  following  is  the  list  of  companies  and  the  appliances 
which  were  exhibited: 

American  Arch  Company,  New  York,  Security  Sectional  Arch. — Repre- 
sented by  W.  L.  Allison,  John  Neff,  R.  J.  Himmelright,  A.  W.  Clokey, 
J.  T.  Anthony,  J.  L.  Nicholson,  Minot  R.  Smith,  W.  E.  Salisbury,  F.  G. 
Boomer  and  Tom  Ferguson. 

Barco  Manufacturing  Company,  Chicago. — Three-V  type  metallic  connec- 
tions between  engine  and  tender  for  air,  steam  and  water;  metallic  steam 
lieat  connections  between  passenger  cars;  air  reservoir  joints,  headlight 
generator  joints,  automatic  smokebox  blower  fitting,  joints  for  roundhouse 
blower  and  blow-off,  coach  yard  and  station  metallic  sets,  and  joints  for 
expansion.      Represented  by  F.   W.    Bard.   C.   L.   Mellor  and  Fred   Wilcoxen. 

Bird-Archer  Company,  The,  New  York. — Harder  circulator  plate  and 
boiler  chemicals.  Represented  by  C.  J.  McGurn.  L.  F,  Wilson,  T.  A. 
McFarland,    L.    D.    Bush,    and  John    L.    Callahan. 

Boss  Nut  Company,  Chicago. — Lock  nuts,  machine  holts  and  rivets. 
Represented   by   J.    W.    Fogg,   J.    A.    McLain    and   A.    MacLain. 

Combustion  Publishing  Company,  New  York. — Represented  by  H.  Stuart 
Acheson. 

Dearborn  Chemical  Company,  Chicago. — Literature.  Represented  by  J.  D. 
Purcell,   L.    P.    Bowen,   I.    H.    Bowen   and  O.   H.    Rehmeyer. 

Detroit  Lubricator  Company.  Detroit,  Mich. — Lubricators  and  flange 
oiler.     Represented  by  A.  G.  Machesney. 

Double    Seal    Ring    Company,    Chicago.— Piston    rings.      Represented    by 

C.  v..    Toppan   and   G.    F.    Clark. 

Edna  Brass  Manufacturing  Company,  Cincinnati,  O, — Lubricators,  in- 
jectors,  boiler   checks  and   Reflex   gages.      Represented   by   H.    A.    Glenn   and 

D.  B.   Joseph. 


Fairbanks,  Morse  &  Co.,  Chicago. — Literature  on  locomotive  coal  hand 
ling  and   storage  plants. 

Franklin  Railway  Supply  Company,  New  York. — Franklin  butterfly  door, 
engine  and  tender  trucks,  radial  buffer  and  adjustable  driving  box  wedge. 
Represented  by  W.  H.  Coyle,  J.  L.  Randolph,  C.  W.  Floyd  Coffin,  J. 
Sinkler,   S.   D.    Rosenfeit,   H.   M.   Evans  and  John   Bacon. 

Fuller  Engineering  Company,  Allcntown,  Pa. — Literature  on  pulverized 
coal  equipment. 

Garlock  Packing  Company,  Tlie,  Palmyra,  N.  Y.— Special  packings  for 
general  railroad  use.      Represented  by  W.  G.   Cook  and  C.   W.   Sullivan. 

Hanna  Locomotive  Stoker  Company,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. — Represented  by 
W.    T.    Hanna   and   W.    A.    Benson. 

Hays  School  of  Combustion,  Chicago. — Literature.  Represented  by  R.  G. 
Johansen   and   J.    H.    Anderson. 

Hulson  Grate  Company.  Keokuk,  la. — Locomotive  grate.  Represented 
by   .\.   \V.   Hulson  and  J.   W.   Hulson. 

Hunt-Spiller  Manufacturing  Corporation,  Ikiston,  Mass. — CyHnder  bush- 
ings, cylinder  packing,  valve  packing,  piston  bull-rings,  valve  bushings, 
rod  bushings  and  crosshead  shoes.  Represented  by  V.  W,  Ellet,  E.  J. 
Fuller  and  C.    L.    Galloway. 

The  JefFery  Manufacturing  Company,  Columbus,  Ohio — Literature  re- 
garding crushers  and  elevating  machinery.  Represented  by  R.  W.  Ste- 
venson. 

JohnsManville  Company,  H.  W.,  New  York. — Asbestos  pipe  and  boiler 
insulation,  steam  traps,  monolithic  baffle  walls,  boiler  wall  coating,  refrac- 
tory cements,  packings.  Represented  by  J.  C.  Younglove,  P.  C.  Jacobs, 
H.  M.  Butters,  P.  R.  Austin,  F.   B.  Walker  and  H.  J.  Crowe. 

Leslie  Company,  The,  Lindhurst,  N.  J. — Steam  heat  regulators  and  re- 
movable injector  coupling  nuts.  Represented  by  S.  I.  Leslie  and  J.  J. 
Cizck.    . 

Lewis  Draft  Appliance  Company,  Chicago,  111. — L/OW  pressure  drafting 
device    for    locomotives. 

Represented  by   D.   M.   Lewis,   G.    C.  Johnson  and  J.    D.    Purcell. 

Link  Belt  Co.,  Chicago.  Steremotograph  machine  showing  views  of 
various  Link-Belt  installations.  Represented  by  J.  C.  Nellegar,  J.  F.  Kelly, 
W.    E.    Hitchcock,  J.    S.   Holl   and   C.    P.    Armstrong. 

Locomotive  Feedwater  Heater  Company,  New  York. — Locomotive  feed 
water  heater.  Represented  by  W.  L.  Allison,  E.  A.  Averill  and  W.  T. 
Bennison. 

Locomotive  Firebox  Company,  Chicago.^Nicholson  Thermic  syphons. 
Represented  by  J.  L.  Nicholson,  T.  T.  Anthony,  L.  R.  Pyle,  C.  G.  Hawley, 
C.   M.   Rogers,  W.   M.   Wilson   and   Stuart   Hawley. 

,  Locomotive  Lubricator  Company,  Chicago. — Force  feed  lubricator  in   oper- 
ation  and   sectional   model.      Represented  by   W.   J.    Schlacks. 

Locomotive    Pulverized    Fuel    Company,    New    York. 

Locomotive  Stoker  Company,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. — One-third  size  working 
model  of  duplex  locomotive  stoker.  Represented  by  D.  F.  Crawford, 
W.  G.  Clark,  A.  N.  Willsie,  O.  B.  Capps,  J.  J.  Byrne,  E.  F.  Milbank.  Ira 
Jordan,  Eugene  Frouty,  R.  G.  Kelley,  E.  R.  Funk,  H.  G.  Nastin,  C.  F. 
Pennypacker,  W.  T.  Capps,  F.  H.  Smith,  H.  C.  Houston,  H.  C.  Cale, 
H.  B.  Gardner.  C.  A.  Ouallen.  A.  C.  Deverell,  Edward  Ryan,  J.  J.  Hanna- 
han,    W.    D.    Cook,    J.    M.    Jordan    and    L.    V.    Stevens. 

Locomotive  Superheater  Company,  New  York. — Represented  by  R.  R. 
Porterfield,  George  Fogg,  B.  G.  Lynch,  R.  J.  Van  Mater,  G.  E.  Ryder, 
G.  L.  Bourne,  F.  A.  Schaff,  J.  E.  Mourne,  Geo.  L.  Dolan,  H.  B.  Oatley 
and   W.    A.    Buckbee. 

Manning,  Maxwell  &  Moore,  Inc.,  New  York. — .Ashcroft  gages.  Con- 
solidated safety  valves,  Hancock  inspirator  equipment.  Represented  by 
C.    L.    Brown. 

Nathan  Manufacturing  Company,  New  York. — Injectors,  lubricators, 
boiler  check,  eage  cocks,  non-lifting  coal  sprinkler.  Represented  by 
Richard    Welch,   W.    R.    Walsh    and   F.    C.    Davern. 

National  Railway  Devices  Company,  Chicago. — Shoemaker  vertical  fire- 
door.      Represented  by  Jay   G.   Robinson   and  A.    F.   Lind. 

Ohio  Injector  Company,  Chicago. — Injectors,  non-lifting  injectors,  lubri- 
cators, flange  oilers,  automatic  drifting  valves,  waterglass  protectors,  boiler 
checks  and  feed  hose  strainers.  Represented  by  A.  C.  Beckwith  and  W.  S. 
Furry. 

Okadee  Company,  The,  Chicago.— Blow-off  valve,  water  glass  protector, 
tank  hose  coupler,  blower  valve,  front  end  hinge.  Represented  by  A.  G. 
Hollingshead,  Harry  Vissering,  Charles  R.  Long,  Jr.,  G.  S.  Turner,  W.  H. 
Hcckman,    Fred  Zimmerman  and  J.   M.   Monroe. 

Pyle-National  Company,  The,  Chicago. — Incandescent  electric  lighting, 
turbo-generators,  headlight  cases  and  accessories.  Represented  by  George 
E.  Haas,  William  Miller,  J.  Will  Johnson,  C.  P.  McGinnis  and  W.  T. 
Brotherton 

Railway  Review,  Chicago. — Represented  by  L.  H.  Lozier.  J.  M.  Lammadee 
and  C.   L.    Smythe. 

Roberts  &  Schacfer  Company,  Chicago. — Photographs  of  locomotive  coal- 
ing stations,  tipple  and  washer.      Represented  by  C.   L.  McCoy. 

Sellers  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Wm.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. — Injectors,  indicators,  start- 
ing valves,  strainers,  safety  squirts,  boiler  checks,  steel  bronze  coupling 
nuts,   boiler  testers  and  boiler  washers.      Represented  by   P.    E.    Raymond. 

Simmcns-Boardman  Publishing  Company,  New  York. — Railway  Age  and 
Railway  Mechanical  Engineer.  Represented  by  L.  B.  Sherman,  J.  M. 
Rutherford.  C.  B.  Peck,  F.  H.  Thompson,  A.  R.  Jarvis  and  J.  W.  Dudley- 
Roberts. 

Standard  Stoker  Company,  New  York. — Photos  of  stokers.  Represented 
by  F.  P.  Roesch  and  J.  A.  Carey. 

Sunbeam  Electric  Manufacturing  Company.  Evansville.  Ind. — Turbo 
generator  and  headlight  accessories.  Represented  by  C.  E.  Kinnaw  and 
H.  A.   Varney. 

W.  S.  Tvler  Company,  The,  Cleveland,  Ohio. — Draftac  spark  arrester. 
Represented"  by   J.   H.   Jackson   and   R.    T.    Massett. 

V.  S.  Metallic  Packing  Company,  Philadelphia,  Pa. — Models  of  single 
and  tandem  King  type  packing.  Represented  by  M.  B.  Brewster  and  H.  E. 
Hyslop. 

Vissering  Company,  Harry,  Chicago. — Fireproof  sanders,  metallic  piston 
rod  and  valve  stem  packing,  steam  compression  governor  and  bell  ringer. 
Represented  by  G.  S.  Turner,  Harry  Vissering,  Charles  D.  Long,  Jr.,  W. 
H.  Heckman,  F.  G.  Zimmerman  and  J.  M.  Monroe. 
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The  Pennsylvania  announces  the  establishment  of  through 
sleeping  car  service  between   rhiladclphia  and   Detroit. 

The  Western  Trunk  Line  Committee  announces  the  ap- 
pointment of  D.  A.  Lahey,  F.  G.  Banister  and  J.  E.  Coffey 
as  the  mcnihers  of  the  Standing  Rale  Committee. 

The  Long  Island  Railroad,  in  a  circular  addressed  to  the 
public,  announces  its  intention  to  apply  for  authority  to 
make  a  general  advance  of  10  per  cent  in  passenger  rates, 
including  commutation   fares. 

Bills  of  lading  issued  by  the  -American  Railway  Express 
Company  will,  after  July  1,  be  written  in  duplicate,  the  dupli- 
cate being  retained-by  the  Express  Company.  Shippers  who 
prepare  their  own  receipts  or  who  have  had  their  own  forms 
have  been  requested  to  make  provision  for  supplying  dupli- 
cates, to  be  given  to  the  driver  or  clerk  who  signs  for  the 
shipment. 

A  bill  to  limit  passenger  fares  has  been  passed  by  the  legis- 
lature of  New  York  and  has  been  signed  by  the  governor. 
It  aims,  it  is  said,  to  compel  a  reduction  on  the  Long  Island 
Railroad.  The  law  requires  that  "a  steam  or  electric  rail- 
road shall  not  charge  rates  in  excess  of  the  rates  charged 
for  similar  service  in  an  adjacent  state."  It  is  said  that  the 
purpose  of  the  framers  of  the  bill  is  to  bring  about  an  equali-- 
zation  between  rates  on  Long  Island  and  rates  in  New  Jersey, 
the  Long  Island  Railroad  being  controlled  by  the  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  both  carrying  commuters  to  New-  York  City. 

The  Traffic  Committee  of  the  Illinois  Manufacturers'  Asso- 
ciation and  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Illinois  District 
Traffic  League  at  a  joint  meeting  on  May  19,  unanimously 
adopted  recommendations  to  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
IlHnois  Manufacturers'  Association,  having  recently  enacted 
legislation  concerning  labor,  wages  and  working  conditions, 
declaring  that  the  public  should  stand  behind  the  law  and 
the  carriers  until  there  be  a  solution  along  orderly  lines. 
Pending  the  wage  adjustment  board's  decision  the  shipping 
public  should  render  all  assistance  to  carriers  in  the  present 
emergency  through  voluntary  efforts  in  moving  cars,  and 
in  voluntary  loading  and  unloading.  "Past  experience  has 
demonstrated  that  general  governmental  orders  given  to 
carriers  cannot  be  so  drawn,  but  that,  when  literally  car- 
ried out,  great  hardship  will  result.  We,  therefore,  recom- 
mend that  as  few  of  these  be  drawn  up  as  possible  and  that 
the  individual  initiative  of  the  carrier's  officials  should  be 
used  to  the  greatest  possible  extent.  It  may  be  found  neces- 
sary, in  order  to  re-locate  equipment,  to  have  some  such 
orders  issued,  but  they  should  be  confined  to  the  lowest 
minimum  and  only  used  in  the  most  urgent  cases.  We  hope 
the  wartime  priorities  will  not  be  resorted  to,  because  this 
is  a  country  of  equal  rights  and  equal  opportunities,  and 
such  orders  should  only  be  issued  as  a  last  resort  to  prevent 
national  catastrophe." 


Through  Truck  Service  in  California 

The  first  application  for  permission  to  inaugurate  through 
truck  service  between  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  and  San  Francisco 
was  filed  recently  with  the  Railroad  Commission  of  California. 
The  present  truck  services  out  of  San  Francisco  are  of  a 
local  nature  and  no  attempt  has  been  made  to  secure  long- 
haul  freight.  The  application  which  has  been  presented 
States  that  there  exists  a  shortage  of  cars  and  a  consequent 
congestion  of  freight  which  may  take  months  to  remedy 
and  that  there  is  also  a  considerable  dissatisfaction  among 
shippers  with  the  manner  in  which  freight  and  express  is 
carried  by  the  railroads.  The  application  was  filed  by  the 
United  Motor,  Freight  and  Express  Line. 


Interstate  Commerce  Commission 

Payment  of  Charges  for  Transportation 

Across  Canadian  Border 

Tiie  Interstate  ('(jmmerce  Commission  has  issued  an 
amendment  to  one  of  its  conference  rulings  providing  lliat 
where  transportation  of  persons  or  property  or  transmission 
of  intelligence  by  wire  or  wireless  takes  place  partly  within 
the  United  States  and  partly  within  the  Dominion  of  Canada, 
the  charges  of  divisions  accruing  within  the  United  States 
are  payal^le  only  in  lawful  money  of  the  United  States,  irre- 
spective of  the  money  in  which  charges  accruing  in  Canada 
may  be  payable  under  the  laws  there  in  force.  Adjustment 
should  be  made  in  accordance  with  this  ruling  by  carriers 
in  settling  their  accounts  with  connecting  carriers,  and  ap- 
propriate regulations  may  be  included  by  such  carriers  in 
their  tariffs.  The  practice,  which  has  grown  up  since  devel- 
opment of  the  difference  in  exchange  values,  of  requiring 
prepayment  of  charges  in  cases  where  not  customarily  re- 
(juired  theretofore,  the  commission  says,  tends  to  embarrass 
shippers  and  impede  foreign  commerce.  Carriers  subject  to 
the  act  will  be  expected  to  refrain  from  such  unusual  re- 
([uirements  in  cases  where  they  are  not  justified  by  other 
considerations. 


Supervision  Practice 

The  Commission  has  issued  a  notice  concerning  suspension  of 
proposed  rates  under  section  15  as  amended.  The  statutory 
maximum  period  of  suspension  is  120  days  beyond  the  time  when 
the  rate  would  otherwise  go  into  effect.  Before  filing  increased 
rates  the  carriers  should  have  considered  the  action,  the  reasons 
underlying  it  and  the  effects  of  it  so  thoroughly  as  to  be  prepared, 
in  case  the  increases  are  protested,  to  immediately  present  in  full 
their  defense.  They  should  also  send  with  each  tariff  containing 
increased  rates  a  statement  of  the  increases  and  the  reasons 
therefor. 

Suspension  of  proposed  rates  should  not  be  requested  un- 
less protestant  is  sure  that  he  understands  the  effect  of  the 
rates  and  that  his  request  rests  on  good  grounds.  The  re- 
quest should  state  clearly  and  concisely  the  reasons  relied 
upon  in  support  thereof.  The  one  who  requests  suspension 
should  at  the  same  time  advise  the  carrier  that  request  for 
suspension  has  been  filed,  and  give  the  reasons  for  that 
action.  The  request  upon  the  commission  should  be  accom- 
panied by  a  statement  that  the  carrier  (or  agent)  naming 
them  has  been  so  advised. 

If  protestant  desires  to  be  heard  orally  by  the  Suspension 
Board,  the  request  for  suspension  should  so  state  and  be 
filed  with  the  commission  at  least  15  days  prior  to  the  effect- 
ive date  of  the  tariff. 

The  commission  must  have  opportunity  for  full  under- 
standing, and  therefore  the  request  should  be  filed  as  far 
in  advance  as  is  practicable  and  not  less  than  10  days  be- 
fore the  effective  date.  It  will  be  the  policy  of  the  commis- 
sion to  afford  carriers  an  opportunity  to  answer  or  explain 
allegations  or  questions  raised  in  a  request  for  suspension, 
but  it  is  essential  that  the  carriers  shall  give  immediate  at- 
tention to  such  matters  and  forward  at  once  such  representa- 
tions as  they  desire  to  have  considered.  If  the  request  for 
suspension  is  not  presented  within  the  time  above  mentioned 
it  may  ordinarily  be  expected  that  it  will  not  be  favorably 
acted  upon.  If  the  carriers  neglect  to  promptly  forw-ard  the 
data  which  they  desire  to  have  considered  in  answer  to  a 
request  for  suspension  they  may  expect  that  it  will  be  un- 
availing. It  will  be  the  purpose  of  the  commission  to  avoid 
so  far  as  possible  the  suspending  of  proposed  rates  except 
where  the  date  of  that  action  affords  opportunity  to  publish 
notice  of  such  suspension  before  the  effective  date  of  the 
proposed  rate. 
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State  Commissions 

The  Public  Utilities  Commission  of  Rhode  Island  received 
from  the  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford  an  application 
for  authority  to  make  an  increase  of  30  per  cent  in  freight 
rates,  and  to  issue  new  tariffs  on  one  day's  notice;  the  com- 
pany desiring  to  make  an  advance  in  intrastate  rates  on  the 
same  day  that,  under  the  expected  action  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission,  interstate  rates  are  advanced. 
Similar  applications,  some  of  them  naming  31  per  cent  and 
some  a  less  definite  percentage,  have  been  received  by  the 
State  Commissions  in  other  states,  indicating  a  general 
movement.  Reports  of  this  kind  come  from  Illinois,  North 
Carolina  and  Virginia. 

Court  News 

Prosecution  for  Car  Robbery  Not  Malicious 

Two  detectives  of  a  railroad  reported  a  freight  car  rob- 
bery to  police  headquarters,  describing  the  occurrence,  and 
the  officer  in  charge,  acting  as  a  representative  of  the  city 
police,  caused  the  arrest  of  a  person  and  his  confinement  in 
prison.  The  subsequent  complaint  against  such  person  was 
made  by  a  member  of  the  city  police  force.  The  New  Jersey 
Supreme  Court  holds  that  prosecution  was  not  instituted 
against  the  person  by  the  railroad  so  as  to  render  it  liable 
to  him  as  for  a  malicious  prosecution. — McLaughlin  v.  Lehigh 
Valley  (N.  J.),  108  Atl.  309. 

Title  to  Land  Where  Railroad  Fails  to  Complete 

The  Illinois  Supreme  Court  holds  that  where  a  railroad 
organized  under  the  act  for  incorporation  of  railroads  did 
not  finish  its  railroad  or  commence  operation  within  the  ten 
years  prescribed  by  the  act,  it  had  power,  during  the  ten- 
year  period,  to  purchase  title  in  fee  for  its  railroad  right  of 
way,  so  that  its  deeds  to  another  railroad,  organized  for  that 
purpose  shortly  before  the  end  of  the  ten-year  period,  at- 
tempting to  convey  its  franchise  and  also  its  real  estate,  while 
inoperative  to  locate  the  contemplated  railroad  of  its  succes- 
sor on  the  right  of  way  strip,  did  vest  title  to  the  land  in 
such  successor. — Gulf  Lines  Connecting  R.  v.  Golconda 
Northern  (111.),  125  N.  E.  357. 

Damage   to   Horses — Apportionment 

The  Texas  Court  of  Civil  Appeals  holds  that  if  part  of 
injury  sustained  by  a  shipment  of  horses  arose  solely  from 
their  being  in  a  box  car,  the  risk  for  the  use  of  this  being 
assumed  by  the  shipper,  and  part  solely  from  the  improper 
condition  of  the  shipping  pens,  for  which  the  railroad  was 
liable,  the  damage  from  each  cause  should  be  apportioned, 
and  the  shipper  given  recovery  only  for  the  part  caused  by 
the  condition  of  the  pens. — Gulf,  C.  &  S.  F.  v.  Culwell  (Tex.), 
216  S.  W.  457. 

Settlers  on  Government  Land;   Railroad's 

Selection    of    Lien    Lands    Is    Optional 

Settlers  going  upon  unsurveyed  government  land  subse- 
quent to  the  passage  of  the  Wilson  Act,  or  the  Northern 
Pacific  Adjustment  Act,  cannot,  when  it  later  becomes  estab- 
lished through  government  surveys  that  they  have  settled 
upon  odd  sections  to  which  the  road  is  entitled,  compel  a  selection 
by  the  railroad  company  of  lien  lands ;  the  government's  right  of 
relinquishment  being  purely  optional. — Northern  Pac.  v.  Mueller 
(Wash.),  185  Pac.  630. 

Ejectment  Not  a  Remedy  for  Unauthorized 

Use  of  Land  Conveyed  for  Station 

The  New  York  Appellate  Division  holds  that  where  land 
is  deeded  to  a  railroad  on  condition  that  it  shall  be  used  "for 
the  purpose  of  a  passenger  and  freight  depot  and  depot 
grounds,  and  for  the  approaches  thereto,  and  in  case  .  .  . 
the  premises  shall  cease  to  be  used  for  the  purposes  afore- 
said, then  the  title  thereto  shall  revert,"  ejectment  does  not 
lie  against  the  railroad  on  its  use  of  the  land  for  unauthor- 


ized erections  consisting  of  storage  houses  and  switches,  in 
addition  to  a  passenger  station.  Until  the  premises  have 
ceased  to  be  used  for  any  of  the  purposes  described  in  the 
deed  there  can  be  no  reversion  of  title. — O'Brien  v.  New  York, 
N.  H.  &  H.,  170  N.  Y.  Supp.  160. 

Commission  Cannot  Require  Steam  Road  to 

Issue  Bills  of  Lading  Over  Electric  Roads 

The  Illinois  Supreme  Court  holds  that  a  fair  construction 
of  the  entire  Illinois  Public  Utilities  Act  does  not  authorize 
the  Public  Utilities  Commission  to  require  a  railroad,  such 
as  the  Pennsylvania,  to  give  a  through  bill  of  lading  over  an 
electric  line  with  which  it  had  no  through  rates  or  work- 
ing arrangements,  and  no  physical  connection,  other  than  by 
switching  tracks  of  a  terminal  railroad  association.  Such 
a  requirement  would  mean  that  steam  roads,  with  a  full 
line  of  equipment,  could  be  compelled  to  distribute  cars  over 
all  kinds  of  small  and  irresponsible  electric  lines  with  which 
they  had  no  system  of  accounting  and  which  produced  no 
trade  or  traffic.  Whether  a  steam  road  such  as  the  Pennsyl- 
vania could  be  required  to  give  a  through  bill  of  lading  to  any 
railroad  with  which  it  had  direct  physical  connection  was  not 
in  the  case,  and  was  therefore  not  decided. — Commission  v. 
Pittsburgh,  C.  C.  &  St.  L.  (III.),  125  N.  E.  495. 

Inefficient  Hand  Brakes 

In  an  action  under  the  federal  Safety  Appliance  Act  for 
injuries  to  a  brakeman,  who  alleged  that  a  brake  would  not 
"take  hold"  when  he  attempted  to  set  it,  the  New  Mexico 
Supreme  Court  holds  that  "defective"  is  not  used  as  the 
antonym  of  "efficient."  There  are  cases  which  imply  that 
"defective"  is  synonymous  with  "inefficient,"  and  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States  has  used  the  word  "de- 
fective" in  speaking  of  a  coupler  which  failed  to  work  (San 
Antonio  v.  Wagner,  241  U.  S.  476)  and  of  air  brakes  which 
failed  to  function  (Spokane  v.  Campbell,  241  U.  S.  503),  but 
in  each  case  the  language  of  the  Safety  Appliance  Act  was 
different,  and  there  was  no  point  made,  as  here,  that  a  hand 
brake  might  be  inefficient  and  not  necessarily  defective.  It 
therefore  holds  that  a  finding  that  the  hand  brake  rigging 
was  not  defective  was  not  equivalent  to  a  finding  that  the  car 
was  equipped  with  a  sufficient  hand  brake  and  did  not  over-  . 
ride  a  general  verdict  which  was  necessarily  based  upon  a 
finding  that  the  hand  brake  was  inefficient. — Thayer  v.  Den- 
ver &  Rio  Grande  (N.  Mex.),  185  Pac.  542. 

Smooth  Rubber  Step  Not  Necessarily  Slippery 

In  an  action  for  injuries  to  a  female  passenger  it  was  al- 
leged that  she  slipped  and  fell  while  descending  the  car 
steps  at  her  destination  because  of  the  failure  of  the  rail- 
road's employees  to  take  her  traveling  bag  and  to  assist 
her  down  the  steps,  and  because  the  steps  were  old,  worn 
out  and  slippery,  and  not  properly  pitched.  The  evidence 
showed  that  the  plaintiff  emerged  from  the  car  with  a  grip; 
she  took  it  in  both  hands  and  held  it  out  in  front  of  her. 
She  made  no  request  for  assistance  of  trainmen  standing 
there.  As  she  stepped  on  the  first  step  her  foot  slipped  or 
was  caught,  causing  her  to  fall.  She  was  wearing  shoes  of 
fashionable  make  with  heels  about  three  inches  high.  The 
heel  from  one  shoe  was  wrenched  off.  The  Texas  Court  of 
Civil  Appeals  reversed  judgment  for  the  plaintiff  and  ren- 
dered judgment  for  the  defendant  for  the  following  reasons: 
The  railroad's  employees  were  held  not  negligent  in  failing 
to  assist  a  healthy  young  woman,  carrying  a  small  traveling 
bag,  where  she  did  not  request  assistance  and  the  step  was 
in  good  order,  except  that  the  rubber  covering  was  worn 
smooth.  Where  it  was  as  reasonable  to  conclude  from  the 
evidence  that  a  passenger  fell  while  alighting  by  reason  of 
her  three-inch  heel  catching  on  the  edge  of  the  steps 
as  that  she  slipped  because  of  their  smooth  condition,  a  ver- 
dict in  her  favor  could  not  be  sustained.  The  court  may  take 
judicial  notice  of  the  fact  that  rubber  on  a  car  step  merely 
worn  smooth  will  not  become  "slick"  from  that  cause  alone, 
so  as  to  invite  a  slipping  of  the  foot. — Rock  Island  v.  Wis- 
dom (Tex.),  216  S.  W.  241. 
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Foreign  Railway  News 
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Equipment  and  Supplies 


The  Uganda  railways  arc  rxpcrimontiiip  with  oil  fuel  for 
locomotives. 

TIic  Danisli  and  Swedisii  railways  arc  cxporiiiu-iititij?  with 
locomotives  burning  oil. 

Modorn  Tran.sport  says  that  it  is  cstinialcd  tiiat  the  15 
per  ctMit  increase  in  the  passenger  and  freight  rates  on  the 
Australian  railways  will  result  in  ap  additional  revenue  of 
£1.0tX),()()0. 

The  Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha  and  the  Osaka  Shosen  Kaisha 
have  applied  for  permission  to  raise  passenger  fares  on  the 
European  and  the  .^ustralian  steamship  lines,  and  contem- 
plate a  similar  application  with  regard  to  the  North  American 
service.  Due  to  the  large  increase  in  working  expenses  the 
present  fares  are  too  low  to  make  the  passenger  service  on 
these  runs  remunerative. 


Proposed  New  Railway  in  Poland 

The  Board  of  Trade  Journal  says  that  a  law  was  passed  on 
March  2  by  the  Polish  Diet  providing  for  the  construction  by  the 
State  of  a  railway  from  Sierpe  to  Brudnica,  and  it  is  proposed  to 
begin  construction  this  year.  A  credit  of  20,OflO,()(X)  marks  has 
been  gratilod  for  immediate  expenditure. 

Germany  Restores  Property  Taken  from  Belgium 

Up  to  .April  1.  1920,  (jermanj'  had  restored  to  Belgium 
12,154  maciiines  and  assortments  of  industrial  material  of  a 
total  weight  of  09.929.75  tons;  14,427  agricultural  machines; 
51,236  tons  of  tixed  railroad  material,  77,796  trucks  and  car- 
riages and  2,215  locomotives.  About  $6,000  worth  of  rail  was 
sold  in  France,  to  save  the  cost  of  transportation. 

German  Locomotives  in  France 

r.ONDON. 

The  French  Minister  of  Public  Works  said  recently  that 
the  number  of  locomotives  delivered  by  Germany  to  France 
in  accordance  with  the  treaty  was  2,683.  Of  these,  697  have 
been  ceded  to  the  .\llies.  The  1,986  others  have  been  appor- 
tioned to  French  railway  companies  as  follows: 

Eastern      311   locomotives 

State    railways 309  locomotives 

Southern    railwaj-    70  locomotives 

Northern     561   locomotives 

Paris,    Lyons   &    Mediterranean 178  locomotives 

Paris-Orleaiis      260,  locomotives 

Alsace-Lorraine     297  locomotives 

About   seven   per   cent  of  the  locoinotives   require   extensive 
repairs. 

Receipts  and  Expenditures  on  English  Railways 

London. 
The  British  Ministry  of  Transport  has  recently  issued  a 
statement  regarding  the  financial  results  of  railway  opera- 
tion for  the  eleven  months  ending  February  29,  1920.  The 
total  revenue  during  this  period  was  £174,036,157.  The  total 
expenditure  during  this  period  was  £167,054,362,  giving  a 
balance  of  revenue  earned  over  expenditure  of  £6,981,795, 
and  an  operating  ratio  of  96  per  cent.  For  this  period  the 
standard  yearly  proportion  of  net  receipts  under  the  given 
guarantee  was  £43,924,000,  to  which  is  added  for  interest  on 
works  brought  into  use  £962,600.  Thus  the  net  government 
liability  for  the  11  months  is  £38,305,026.  The  total  traffic 
revenue  earned  was  distributed  roughly  as  follows: 

Passenger  train  traffic 48     per  cent 

Freight  train  traffic 42.5  per  cent 

Governinent  traffic 9.5  per  cent 

The  report  also  shows  a  charge  of  £23,972,125  for  arrears  in 
maintenance  and  renewal  in  ways. 


Locomotives 

TiiK  Union  k.Mi,Ro.\D  is  inquiring  for  two  C!ons(jlidation  type 
locomotives. 

TiiK  Norwood  &  St.  Lawrenck  has  ordered  one  2-6-2  type 
locomotive  from  the  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works. 

The  Jacksonville  Terminal  has  ordered  two  0-6-0  switching 
locomotives  from  the  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works. 

The  Fairport,  Painesville  &  Eastern  has  ordered  one  0-6-0 
switching   locomotive   from  the   Baldwin   Locomotive   Works. 

The  Standard  Oil  Company  ok  New  Jersey  has  ordered  one 
0-6-0  switching  locomotive  from  the  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works. 

The  Trumbull  Steel  Company,  Warren,  Ohio,  has  ordered 
one  0-6-0  switching  locomotive  from  the  Baldwin  Locomotive 
Works. 

The  Lehigh  Valley,  reported  in  the  Railway  Age  of  May  7, 
as  being  in  the  market  for  5  Mikado  type  locomotives,  has  or- 
dered this  equipment   from   the   Baldwin   Locomotive  Works. 

The  Atlantic  Coast  Line,  reported  in  the  Railway  Age  of 
April  30  as  being  in  the  market  for  five  6-wheel  switching  loco- 
motives, has  ordered  this  equipment  from  the  Baldwin  Locomo- 
tive Works. 

The  Illinois  Central,  reported  in  the  Railway  Age  of  May 
14  as  being  in  the  market  for  75  locomotives,  has  ordered  SO 
2-10-2  type  locomotives  from  the  Lima  Locomotive  Works 
and  25  Pacific  type  locomotives  from  the  American  Loco- 
motive  Company. 

The  Pennsylvania  Equipment  Company,  1420  Chestnut 
street,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  is  in  the  market  for  two  second-hand 
four-wheel,  40-ton  saddle  tank  switching  locomotives  of  standard 
gage.  Also  for  one  six-wheel  switching  engine,  with  tender. 
The  engine  is  to  have  cylinders  about  19  by  26  in.  and  a  weight 
of  from  65  io  70  tons. 

Freight  Cars 

The  Boston  &  Maine  is  inquiring  for  50  caboose  cars. 

The  East  Broad  Tor  is  inquiring  for  50  30-ton  coal  cars. 

The  Seaboard  Air  Line  is  inquiring  for  100  phosphate  cars. 

The  Norfolk  &  Western  will  build  500  100-ton  gondola  cars 
in  its  Roanoke  shops. 

The  Texas  &  Pacific  has  ordered  50  tank  cars  from  the 
American  Car  &  Foundry  Company. 

The  McKinney  Steel  Company,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  has  or- 
dered 500  70-ton  hopper  cars  from  the  Standard  Steel  Car  Com- 
pany. 

The  Western  Oil  Corporation,  Tulsa,  Okla.,  has  ordered  25 
8,000-gal.  tank  cars  from  the  General  American  Tank  Car  Cor- 
poration, Chicago. 

The  Carolina,  Clinchfield  &  Ohio  has  ordered  10  24-ft. 
U.  S.  R.  A.  steel  cabooses  from  the  Standard  Steel  Car  Com- 
pany, Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

The  H.wana  Central,  reported  in  the  Railway  Age  of  April 
23  as  being  in  the  market  for  200  40-ton  box  cars,  has  ordered 
this  equipment  from  the  Standard  Steel  Car  Company. 

The  Atlantic  Coast  Line,  reported  in  the  Railway  Age  of 
April  23  as  being  in  the  market  for  500  double-sheathed  box  cars, 
has  ordered  this  equipment  from  the  Standard  Steel  Car  Com- 
pany. 
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The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  has  ordered  repairs  on  500  gon- 
dola cars  from  the  Western  Steel  Car  &  Foundry  Company, 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  and  on  100  to  500  box  cars  from  the  Interstate 
Car  Company,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii 


Supply  Trade  Ne\vs 


Passenger  Cars 

Thomas  F.  Carey,  120  Liberty  street,  New  York,  is  in  the  mar- 
ket for  36  second-hand  passenger  coaches. 

The  Maine  Central  has  ordered  seven  baggage  cars  from  the 
Osgood-Bradley  Car  Company,  Worcester,  Mass. 

The  Seaboard  Air  Line  is  inquiring  for  three  dining  cars,  one 
mail  car  and  two  combination  baggage  and  mail  cars. 

The  Atlanta  &  West  Point  has  ordered  9  passenger  cars  and 
3  baggage  cars  from  the  American  Car  &  Foundry  Company. 

The  Pennsylvania  Equipment  Company,  1420  Chestnut 
street,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  is  in  the  market  for  several  second- 
hand passenger  and  combination  coaches. 

The  New  York  Municipal  Railway,  reported  in  the  Railvmy 
Age  of  March  5  as  being  in  the  market  for  100  subway  cars,  has 
ordered  this  equipment  from  the  Pressed  Steel  Car  Company. 

The  Chicago  Great  Western,  reported  in  the  Railuvy  Age 
of  March  19  as  being  in  the  market  for  six  steel  coaches,  has 
ordered  this  equipment  from  the  American  Car  &  Foundry  Com- 
pany. 

The  Havana  Central  has  ordered  10  first-class  passenger  cars 
and  12  third-class  passenger  cars  from  the  Wason  Manufacturing 
Company.  These  cars  are  to  be  used  on  the  United  Railways  of 
Havana. 

Iron  and  Steel 

R.  S.  Willis,  Grand  Central  Palace,  New  York,  is  in  the  mar- 
ket for  150  tons  of  steel  girders,  to  be  used  on  a  railroad  in 
France. 

The  Netherlands  Government,  reported  in  the  Railway  Age 
of  May  7  as  being  in  the  market  for  14,000  tons  of  50  and  70  lb. 
rails,  for  use.  on  the  State  Railways  in  Java,  has  ordered  these 
rails  from  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation,  for  delivery  dur- 
ing the  first  half  of  1921. 

Machinery  and  Tools 

The  St.  Louis-San  Francisco  intends  to  install  lathes,  presses 
and  other  machinery  at  the  West  shop,  Springfield,  Mo.,  and  at 
a  number  of  other  points. 

The  Southern  Pacific  has  ordered  one  15-ton  locomotive 
crane  from  the  Ohio  Locomotive  Crane  Company,  one  ditcher 
from  the  American  Hoist  Company,  and  one  50-ton  spreader 
from  the  Mann,  McCann  Company. 

Signaling 

The  Union  Switch  &  Signal  Company,  Swissvale,  Pa.,  re- 
cently shipped  300  style  "T"  signal  mechanisms  and  300  sets  of 
track  circuit  equipment,  including  track  relays,  track  transformers 
and  impedances  for  alternating  current  signals,  to  Japan  for  use 
on  the  main  line  of  the  Imperial  Government  Railways  of  Japan, 
between  '^'okohama  and  Osaka. 


Railway  accidents  in  Canad.\  during  the  nine  months  end- 
ing December  31,  1919,  numbered  1,347,  according  to  the  report 
of  the  Board  of  Railway  Commissioners  for  Canada;  non-tres- 
passers killed,  225;  injured,  1,502;  trespassers  killed,  64;  injured, 
68.  Automobile  accidents  at  highway  crossings  were  reported 
to  have  increased  slightly  over  the  previous  year.  Only  the  nine 
months'  period  is  covered  in  this  report  as  an  amendment  to  the 
Canadian  Railway  Act  requires  that  henceforth  the  report  be 
made  up  to  December  31  each  year,  instead  of  the  end  of  the 
fiscal  vear  as  hitherto. 


The  Page  Steel  &  Wire  Company,  New  York,  announces 
that  its  central  district  sales  office  has  been  removed  from 
29  South  La  Salle  street  to  208  South  La  Salle  street,  Chicago. 

The  Rich  Tool  Company,  Chicago,  announces  that  the 
Garlock-Walker  Machinery  Company,  Limited,  with  offices 
in  Toronto,  Montreal  and  Winnipeg,  has  been  appointed  its 
exclusive  agent   for   Canada. 

W.  F.  Myer  has  been  appointed  directing  transmission  en- 
gineer, industrial  bearings  division,  of  the  Hyatt  Roller  Bear- 
ing Company,  New  York.  Mr.  Myer  is  in  charge  of  the  sale 
of  Hyatt  line   shaft  roller  bearings. 

A.  C.  Johnston,  chief  engineer  of  the  Link  Belt  Company, 
Chicago,  has  been  promoted  to  vice-president  and  resident 
general  manager  of  the  Chicago  plant,  succeeding  Prentiss 
L.  Coonley,  who  is  devoting  his  time  to  other  duties. 

The  Roller-Smith  Company,  New  York,  announces  that  the 
W.  Montelius  Price  Company,  Seattle,  Wash.,  will  handle 
its  line  of  electrical  instruments,  meters  and  circuit  breakers 
in  the  states  of  Washington  and  Idaho  and  in  part  of  Oregon. 

Lewis  Thomas,  who  for  three  years,  1915-1918,  served  the 
government  with  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission, 
Division  of  Valuation,  is  now  connected  with  the  Chicago 
office  of  The  Q.  &  C.  Company,  New  York,  as  a  representa- 
tive. 

The  Geo.  P.  Ladd  Company,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  manufacturer 
of  water  tube  boilers,  has  opened  a  district  sales  office  at  528 
McCormick  Building,  Chicago,  in  charge  of  W.  M.  Mc- 
Kinstrey,  formerly  district  manager  for  the  Page  Boiler  Co., 
Chicago. 

S.  M.  Dolan  has  been  elected  vice-president  of  the  G.  F. 
Cotter  Supply  Company,  Houston,  Texas,  dealer  in  general 
railway  supplies.  This  firm  represents  a  number  of  railway 
supply  manufacturers  and  sells  and  makes  the  Siriiplified 
piston  valve  steam  chest. 

George  E.  Long,  senior  vice-president  of  the  Joseph  Dixon 
Crucible  Company,  Jersey  City,  N.  J.,  following  his  re-elec- 
tion as  a  member  of  the  board  of  directors  at  the  annual 
meeting,  announced  his  decision  to  retire  from  the  office  of 
vice-president  after  43  years  of  active  service  with  this  com- 
pany, having  begun  as  stenographer  and  advancing  to  the 
offices  of  secretary,  treasurer  and  vice-president,  respectively. 
He  has  taken  an  active  part  in  the  introduction  of  graphite 
as  a  lubricant  and  of  silica-graphite  paint. 

The  Hyman  Michaels  Company,  Chicago,  has  recently 
bought  at  auction  sale  in  the  United  States  Court  at  Grand 
Rapids,  Mich.,  the  entire  property  of  the  Michigan  East  and 
West.  This  road  is  75  miles  long  and  runs  from  Manistee. 
Mich.,  to  Marion.  Included  in  the  purchase  are  8,000  tons  of 
standard  steel  rails,  mostly  60  lb.,  three  locomotives  and  15 
cars.  The  road  will  be  dismantled  and  sold  by  the  new  owners 
except  portions  bought  by  residents  along  the  road  before 
June  28.  The  road  was  owned  by  the  William  T.  Joyce 
Company,  of   Chicago. 

The  corporate  name  of  Cross  &  Simmons,  Inc.,  advertising 
agency,  Chicago,  has  been  changed  to  the  Simmons  Asso- 
ciates. Inc.,  of  which  H.  H.  Simmons,  formerly  secretary'  and 
treasurer,  becomes  president,  and  John  H.  Cross,  formerly 
president,  becomes  vice-president.  The  other  officers  in  the 
organization  are:  A.  E.  Warner,  vice-president;  Harold  L. 
Brown,  secretary,  and  Paul  A.  Florian,  Jr.,  treasurer.  The 
personnel  and  activities  of  the  company  remain  unchanged. 
Mr.  Cross  has  resigned  as  president  in  order  to  devote  a 
portion  of  his  time  to  the  newly-organized  company  of  Cross, 
Neal  &  Co.,  which  will  specialize  in  the  development,  financing, 
management  and   operation   of  industrial   organizations. 
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The  Directors  o(  tlie  IliiHalo,  ki'cluiUr  and  I'ltlkburKli  Kailway  Company 
(ubniit  to  llir  Stockholder!!  the  following  report  (or  the  year  cndinK  Decem- 
ber Jl.   1919. 


During   this   entire   period   your  road  continued  in   the   possession   of  and 
trol  Act. 


\J.  S. 


R.   Admini.stration   under   the   provision*  sf 


was  operated   by   the 
the   Federal  C( 

No  regular  settlements  of  the  slipiilalcd  rentals  were  received,  but 
necessary  funds  for  immediate  needs  were  advanced  from  lime  to  time  as 
follows: 

On  account  of  annual  compensation $5,454,800.00 

On   open   accounts 2,500,000.00 

Total      $7,954,800.00 

Of  thi.s  amount  $.(,600,000  was  applied  toward  reducing  the  expenditures 
for  additions  and  betterments,  road  and  equipment  accounts,  made  on  behalf 
of  your  Company  by  the  Director  General. 

The  account  between  the  Federal  Government  .ind  the  Company  at  the 
close  of  the  year  is  substantially  as  follows: 

DUE    FROM   V.    S   R.    R.   ADMINISTRATION. 

Annual     compensation      (standard     return,     two 

years)     $6,552,820.84 

Less   payment   on   account 6,314,800.00 

$238,020.84 

Open    Accounts: 

Cash  transferred   Dec.   31.   191" $1,475,892.17 

Agents  and  Conductors  balances  Dec.  31,  1917        304,244.60 

Assets    Dec.    31.    1917,    collected 1,665,675.76 

Revenues  prior  to  Jan.    1,    1918,   collected 75,536.47 

Cash  received  subsequent  to   Dec.   31,    1917...      3.311,391.57 


$6,832,740.57 
Less   payment   on   account 2,500,000.00 


Other  Accounts: 
Accrued    depreciation: 

Road    .-ind    shops $94,026.40 

Rolling    stock     1,650,896.09 


Equipment    retired    

Road   property  retired   and   not   replaced. 
Interest    items    


$1,744,922.49 

385,589.37 

48,189.79 

390,195.21 


2,568,896.86 


Total      $7,139,658.27 

DUE   TO    U.    S.    R.    R.   ADMINISTRATION. 
Open'   Accounts: 

Liabilities  Dec.  31,  1917,  paid.  .$1,916,764.48 
Payment  for  corporate  transactions  2,060,605.45 
Expenses   prior    to    Jan.    1,    1918, 

paid 240,438.56 

—  $4,217,808.49 

Expenditures  for  Additions  and   Betterments: 

Road     $2,295,211.81 

Equipment     3,057,994.37 

General    expenditures    16,571.86 

$5,369,778.04 

Less   payment   on    account 3,600,000.00 

1,769,778.04 

Other  Accounts: 

Interest    items    $159,829.26 

Note    at    6% 440,000.00 

599,829.26 

6,587,415.79 


Balance    due    to    Corporation $552,242.48 

In  addition  the  U.  S.  R.  R.  Administration  owes  the  value  of  Material 
and  Supplies  taken  over  Dec.  31,  1917,  $2,989,4^6.03  to  be  offset  at  the 
end  of  Federal  Control  by  materials  equal  in  quality,  quantity  and  relative 
usefulness  and  a  cash  settlement  made  of  the  overs  and  unders  at  current 

The  note  for  $1,000,000  negotiated  with  the  U.  S.  R.  R.  Administration 
in  previous  year  was  transferred,  at  their  request,  to  the  War  Finance 
Corporation  on  Feb.  8tb.  1919,  and  is  not  included  in  the  foregoing 
statement.  ,,   .      .    _ 

In  accordance  with  a  Proclamation  of  the  President  of  the  United  States 
issued  under  date  of  December  24th,  1919,  and  with  the  terms  of  the 
Transportation  Act  of  1920,  Government  control  of  railroads  was  terminated 
on  March  1st,  1920,  and  a  final  settlement  with  the  United  States  Railroad 
Administration   is   being   progressed   as   rapidly   as   possible. 

Vour  company  has  accepted  the  guarantee  offered  under  the  Act  of  one- 
half  of  the  "standard  return"  for  the  period  from  March  1st,  1920,  to 
August    31st,    1920. 

In   accordance   with   the   precedent   established   last   year,   the   full   details 


(,f  the  operation  under  Federal  oinlml  for  Ihit  year,  tu  far  as  available,  are 
given  in  an  appendix  to  tbia  report. 

1«JAD. 

(Operated  by  U.   S.   R.   K.   Adinioistration) 

1919.  1918.              Dec. 

Owned     368.31  368.31 

Leased     90.30  90.31                 .01 

Trackage    rights    131.11  131.11 

Total    length   of   road   operated 589.72  589.73                 .01 

Second    track     212.59  212.61                 .02 

Sidings     456.21  457.48               1.27 

Total    miles  of   tracks,   all   steel   rails 1,258.52  1,259.82               1.30 


The   decrease    in    miles   of   track    operated    is 
minor   changes. 

INCOME. 

Operating    Income:  1919. 

Revenues   

Expenses      $91,544.84 

Net    revenue    Dr.  $91,544.84 

Tax   accruals    99,108.52 

Total    operating   income Dr.  $190,653.36 

Non-Operatinc  Income: 

Guaranteed    rental    $3,276,410.42 

Olher    items    385,222.30 

$3,661,632.72 

Gross    income    $3,470,979.36 

Deductions: 

Rentals    of    leased    lines,     in- 
terest,   etc $2,407,012.07 

Net    income    $1,063,967.29 

Appropriations: 

Pension    and    Fire    Insurance 

Funds     $28,601.63 

Special    appropriations    

Surplus   available    for    dividends     $1,035,365.66 

Return    on    capital    stock 6.27% 


due   to  rcmeasurement   and 


Increase 
1918.       OS  Decrease. 


$52,281.17       $39,263.67 


Dr.  $52,281.17      $39,263.67 
150,000.00    —50,891.48 


Dr.  $202,281.17       $11,627.81 


$3,276,410.42 

279,207.88   106,014.42 


$3,555,618.30  $106,014.42 


$3,353,337.13  $117,642.23 


2,205,025.94  $201,986,13 


$1,148,311.19  —$84,343.90 


$28,754.45 
600.29 


—$152.82 
—600.29 


$1,118,956.45  —$83,590.79 


Expenses  were  increased  $39,263.67,  due  to  the  fact  that  the  Corporation 
bore  the  entire  expense  for  this  year,  while  in  1918,  such  expenses  for  a 
part  of  the  year  were  assumed  by  the  U.   S.  R.  R.  Administration. 

Taxes  decreased  $50,891.48,  due  to  a  reduction  of  two  per  cent,  in  the 
Federal  War  Income  tax,  and  an  over-estimate  for  the  preceding  year. 

The  increase  of  $106,014.42  in  the  non-operating  income  and  $201,986.13 
in  deductions  came  principally  from  interest  on  accounts  with  Federal  Ad- 
ministration and  the  adjustment  of  railway  operating  expense  accounts 
applicable  to  period  prior  to  Jan.   1,   1918. 

DIVIDENDS. 

Dividends  in  cash  were  paid  on:  1919  1918 

Preferred    Stock    $6,000,000     6%     $360,000     6%     $360,000 

Common    Stock    10,500,000     4%       420,000     5%       525,000 

Total     $16,500,000  $780,000  $885,000 

Since  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year,  your  Board  of  Directors  has  declared 
semi-annual  dividends  of  three  dollars  per  share  on  the  preferred  stock 
and  two  dollars  per  share  on  the  common  stock,  payable  February  15,  1920. 

CAPITAL  STOCK. 

There  has  been  no  change  during  the  year  in  this  account.  The  total 
outstanding  Capital  Stock  of  the  Company  amounts  to  $16,500,000,  and  con- 
sists of  $6,000,000   preferred   stock  and  of   $10,500,000  common  stock. 

FUNDED   DEBT. 

In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  Consolidated  Mortgage  of  1907, 
$1,500,000  4"/2%  bonds  were  received  from  the  Trustee  to  apply  on  pay- 
ments made  for  improvements  and  betterments,  and  the  securities  placed 
in    the    Treasury    of    the    Company. 

The  Trustee  also  delivered  to  the  Company  $837,000  Consolidated  Mort- 
gage 4^2%  bonds,  representing  the  entire  issue  of  Equipment  Bonds, 
Series  A,  amounting  to  $500,000,  and  50%  of  the  final  installment  of 
Equipment  Bonds  Series  D  and  a  part  of  Equipment  Bonds  E  and  F 
retired    during    the    year. 

These   bonds,   added   to   those   in   the  Treasury   of  the   Company,   made  a 
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total  of  $5,307,000,  of  wlilch  $2,285,000  were  sold  during  the  year  for 
corporate  purposes,  leaving  a  balance  of  $3,022,000  held  in  reserve. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  Sinking  Funds  and  Agreements  for  the  payment 
of  Equipment  Bonds,  $1,611,000  were  retired,  as  follows:  $470,000  Series  A, 
in  full;  $50,000  Series  B;  $52,000  Series  C;  $267,000  final  installment 
Series  D;  $117,000  Scries  E:  $166,000  Series  F;  $184,000  Series  G;  $125,000 
Series  H;   $100,000   Series  J;   and   $80,000   Series   K. 

The  net  result  is  an  increase  of  $674,000  in  the  bonded  debt  of  the 
Company,   held  by  the  public  on   December   31,   1919. 

LOANS. 

During  the  year  $1,825,000  notes  given  by  the  Company  were  paid  off, 
reducing  the  short  term  indebtedness  from  $3,699,600.00  to  $1,874,600.00 

COST  OF  ROAD. 
Capital    account   has  been   charged   during   the   year   with   $411,569.99   for 
investment   in    road,    as    follows; 

Right    of    way $8,097.36 

Interlocking  plant.  Riverside  Junction,   N.   Y 30,869.29 

Terminal    facilities,    Buffalo    Creek,    N.    Y 8,635.76 

Terminal   facilities.  West  Shore  Junction,  N.   Y 3,184.76 

Terminal   facilities.   East   Salamanca,   N.   Y 11.457.93 

Terminal   facilities,    Du    Bois,    Pa 3,826.46 

Terminal  facilities,   Elk  Run  Junction  and  Cloe,  Pa 52,593.64 

Tie   and  ballast  tam.ping  machines 36,305.61 

Shop  and  power  plant   machinery 67,228.80 

Increased   weight   of   rail,   etc 100,983.15 

Stone   and    slag   ballast 25,731.83 

Additional   yard  extensions,  sidings,   etc 62,655.40 

Total     $41 1,569.99 

The  interlocking  plant  at  Riverside  Junction,  N.  Y.,  referred  to  in  last 
year's   report,   is   now   completed. 

The  only  important  work  still  in  progress  is  the  completion  of  industrial 
tracks  in  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  and  the  interlocking  plant  and  yard  tracks  at 
Falls    Creek,    Pa. 

As  far  as  practicable  under  the  present  abnormal  conditions,  the  general 
program  of  strengthening  the  road  with  stone  ballast  and  heavier  type  of 
rail    will   be   continued. 

COST  OF  EQUIPMENT. 
Expenditures  were  made  for  additions  to  equipment  as  follows: 

Sundry    locomotive    betterments $39,935.03 

One  gondola  car  purchased 536.43 

Forty-one  steel  underfraraes  applied 2,063.18 

Sundry   car   betterments 15,242.10 


Five    work    equipment    cars. 


$57,776.74 


f  here  was  credited  for  equipment  sold,  transterred  or  destroyed, 
the  following  book  values,  of  which  the  accrued  depreciation 
to  January  1st,  1918,  was  charged  to  Accrued  Depreciation 
Account,  and  the  balance  to  the  U.  S.  R.  R.  Administration: 

Eighteen    locomotives    $214,234.52 

One  hundred  and   forty -three  freight  train   cars....       99,704.11 


Makini,;   a   net   increase   of $258,452.20 

The  total  tractive  power  of  engines  aggregates  15,346,830  pounds,  a 
decrca.se  of  678,532  pounds  during  the  past  year. 

The  average  tractive  power  of  each  engine  increased  788  pounds,  being 
44,100   pounds  as  against  43,312   pounds  on   December  31,   1918. 

The  total  carrying  capacity  of  cars  in  freight  service  now  amounts  to 
771,541    net    tons,    a   decrea?e   of   6.116. 

Tile  average  carrying  capacity  or  efficiency  of  each  freight  car  increased 
.03    ton,    being   43.97    tons   as   against   43.94   tons. 

Of  the  cars  in  passenger  service  47.31  per  cent,  are  of  all  steel  construc- 
tion and  in  the  freight  service  94.12  per  cent,  of  the  cars  are  of  all  steel, 
or  are  equipped   with  steel  imderframes. 

The  800  fifty-five  ton  steel  coal  cars  allocated  to  your  company  by  the 
U.  S.  R.  R.  Administration,  referred  to  in  last  year's  report,  were  ac- 
cepted  as   of  January    15,    1920. 

The  entire  cost  is  to  be  provided  for  by  an  issue  of  six  per  cent,  gold 
notes,  maturing  in  15  equal  installments  from  January  15,  1921,  to  January 
15,  1935,  inclusive,  and  will  be  taken  at  par  by  the  U.  S.  Government  in 
full    settlement. 

FIRE  INSURANCE   FUND. 

The  assets  of  this  fund  were  increased  $13,902.08  and  now  amount  to 
$387,363.73  in  interest-bearing  securities  and  cash. 

PENSION  FUND. 

The  assets  of  this  fund,  created  July  1,  1903,  were  increased  $8,699.04, 
and  now  amount  to  $252,697.73  in  interest-bearing  securities  and  cash. 

There  were  72  pensioners  upon  the  roll  on  December  31,  1919,  a  net 
increase   of  4   during   the   year. 

GENERAL  REMARKS. 

The  Ontario  Car  Ferry  Company,  Limited,  paid  a  dividend  of  5%  for 
the  year  ending  December  31,  1918.  The  sum  of  $12,500  received  on  the 
$250,000  of  this  Company's  stock  was  credited  to  non-operating  income 
account. 

Effective  Jan.  1,  1918,  the  several  contracts  with  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio 
R.  R.  Co.  covering  trackage  rights  between  Butler  Junction,  Pa.,  and  New 
Castle,  Pa.,  and  between  Ribold  Junction,  Pa.,  and  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  etc. 
were   revised   and   renewed   for  a  term    of    IS    years. 

The  valuation  of  your  lines  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  be- 
gan July  1,  1917,  and  is  about  70%  completed.  The  amount  expended  to 
date   on   this   account    has    reached    $128,428.73. 

The  officers  and  employees  of  your  Company  subscribed  to  the  Loans 
of  the   Government   as   follows: 

Liberty  Loans,   Nos.   1   to  4  inc.,   18,239  individuals $1,684,000.00 

Victory    Loan    5,690  "  619,500.00 

Total     23.929  "  $2,303,500.00 

In  addition  they  have  invested  in  War  Thrift  Stamps  to  the  amount  of 
$66,478.37. 

The  acknowledgments  of  the  Board  are  renewed  to  its  officers  and  em- 
ployees for   their   faithful   and    efficient   service. 

By  order  of  the  Board, 

„     .  „    „  William   T.    Noonan.    President. 

Rochester,   N.   Y., 
April   29.    1920. 


PROFIT  AND   LOSS  ACCOUNT. 
December  31,  1919. 


Balance   Surplus   December   31,    1918 $3,866,342.37 

Credit   Balance,   transferred   from   Income   .Account 1,035,365.66 


Profit  on  road  and  equipment  sold 

Donations     

Miscellaneous    Credits  — 

Discount   on   funded   debt   retired 

Balance  transferred  from  sinking  fund  reserve. 
Sundry  items    


379.78 
7,794.17 


$7,378.65 

2,264.91 

730.49 


Debit. 

Dividend  appropriation   of  surplus — 
Preferred   stock — 

(No.   51)   3%   on  $6,000,000,   paya- 

able    February    15,    1919 $180,000.00 

(No.   52)    3%   on  $6,000,000,  paya- 
ble  August    15,    1919 180,000.00 

Common    stock- — 

(No.  38)  2%  on  $10,500,000,  paya- 
ble   February    15,    1919 $210,000.00 

(No.  39)   2%  on  $10,500,000,  paya- 
ble   August    15,    1919 210,000.00 

Surplus    appropriated    for    investment    in    physical 
property     

Loss  on  retired  road  and  equipment 

.Miscellaneous   debits — 

Discount   on    funded   debt   sold $226,588.99 

Premium   on   funded  debt  retired....        1,744.00 

Loss   on   securities   sold 6,402.50 

Loss   on   abandoned    projects 2,746.42 

Sundry   items    676.26 


$780,000.00 


3,831 

2,481 


1,024,470.73 


Total     $4,920,256.03 

[Abv.I 


Balance  Surplus  December  31,   1919   (page   16) $3,895,785.30 
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Railway  Financial  News 

Boston  &  Maini-.  Tliis  cumpany  ulliis  lioldiT.s  ui  ifX.H43,0(X)  of 
ils  notes  aiul  bonds  wliidi  niatiin-  this  year  50  per  cent  of  the 
face  value  in  cash  and  50  per  cent  in  new  6  per  cent  mortgage 
bonds,  due  in  10  years.  Tliis  olTer  followed  nDtificatiiMi  from 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Connnission  that  a  loan  of  $5,000,000 
to  tlie  Huston  &  Maine  to  help  it  to  meet  liuse  obhKations  had 
been  recommended  to  tlie  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  on  condi- 
tion that  the  road  tinance  tlie  refunding  of  the  remainder  of 
this  indebtedness. 

BuFiALo,    RoCHKSTKR   &    PiTTSHUWMi. — J.    Herbert    Johnston    has 
been  elected   a  director   succeeding   \\  alter  G.  Oakman. 
See   editorial   elsewhere    in    this   issue. 

Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul. — George  C.  Mason  has  been 
elected  a  director  succeeding  Walter  P.  Bliss,  resigned. 

Denver  &  Rio  Grande. — Sec  Western  Pacific. 

New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford.— Judge  Julian  W.  Mack, 
of  the  U.  S.  District  Court  of  Appeals,  has  denied  the  petition 
of  Harry  VV.  Beldeii  and  1,400  other  minority  stockholders  for 
the  appointment  of  a  limited  receiver  to  prosecute  the  $150,000,- 
000  restitution  suit  against  William  Rockefeller  and  other  former 
directors  and  officers  of  the  New  Haven.  Judge  Mack,  how^- 
ever,  allowed  five  representatives  of  the  minority  stockholders 
to  intervene  and  become  parties  to  the  suit  conditional  upon 
their  sharing  in  the  expense  of  the  litigation.  The  original 
suit  was  brought  by  Edwin  Adams  and  other  stockholders  and 
has  been  pending  for  several  years. 

St.  Louis  &  Ohio  River. — The  Illinois  Public  Utilities  Commis- 
sion has  authorized  this  company  to  purchase  the  property  of 
the  Southern  Traction  Company  of  Illinois  for  $400,000  and 
has  granted  a  certificate  of  convenience  and  necessity  to  operate 
the  line  as  a  steam  railroad  between  East  St.  Louis,  111.,  and 
Belleville.  The  company  was  also  authorized  to  issue  $10,000 
of  capital  stock. 

Western  Pacific. — This  company  has  purchased  at  a  public  auc- 
tion $1,282,235  Denver  &  Rio  Grande  stocks  and  bonds  to 
partially  satisfy  a  iudgment  obtained  by  the  Equitable  Trust 
Company  against  the  latter  road. 

Railway  Construction 

Alaska  Railway. — Bids  have  been  opened  by  the  Alaskan 
Engineering  Commission  at  Seattle,  Wash.,  for  the  construction 
of  the  Hurricane  Gulf  bridge.  This  structure  is  to  be  a  two- 
hinge,  double-deck,  two-arch  bridge,  384  ft.  in  length  with  ap- 
proaches of  280  ft.  and  360  ft.,  respectively.  From  1,400  to  1,600 
tons  of  steel  will  be  used.  The  McClintic  Marshall  Construction 
Company,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.;  the  Phoenix  Bridge  Company,  Phoe- 
nixville,  Pa.,  and  the  United  States  Steel  Products  Company, 
New  York,  N.  Y'.,  bid  on  the  job. 

Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe. — This  road  has  now  practically 
completed  the  (^struction  of  its  subsidiary  line,  the  Bufifalo  & 
Northwestern,  between  Waynoka,  Okla.,  and  Buffalo,  a  distance 
of  72  miles,  and  of  its  subsidiary,  the  Minkler  Southern,  between 
Minkler,  Cal,  and  Ducor. 

Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul. — General  plans  are  practi- 
cally completed  for  three  new  coaling  station  to  be  built  at  Corliss, 
Wis. ;  Davis  Junction,  111.,  and  Dubuque,  la.  The  first  two  will 
be  of  200-ton  capacity,  serving  three  and  two  tracks,  respectively, 
while  the  last  will  serve  three  tracks  and  be  of  175-ton  capacity. 
All  are  of  the  balance  bucket  type  and  of  timber  construction, 
with  concrete  foundations.  All  will  be  equipped  with  dry-pipe 
sprinkler  systems  for  fire  protection. 


Executive 

Henry  K.  McHarg,  Jr.,  assistant  to  the  vice-president  and 
general  manager  of  the  Detroit  &  Mackinac,  has  been  elected 
vice-president  and  general  manager,  with  head<iuarters  at 
East  Tawas,  Mich.,  succeeding  J.  D.  Hawks,  resigned,  effect- 
ive May  12. 

J.  L.  Lancaster,  receiver  of  the  Trans-Mississippi  Terminal 
Railroad  Coiiipiiny,  has  been  elected  president  of  the  com- 
pany, with  headcjuarters  at  New  Orleans,  La.,  and  A.  Rob- 
ertson, vice-president,  operating,  on  the  Missouri  Pacific, 
has  been  elected  vice-president  of  the  Terminal  company, 
both  appointments  being  effective  May  12. 

Benjamin  L.  Winchell,  recently  regional  director  of  the 
Southern  region  of  the  Railroad  Administration  and  prior  to 
federal   control  director  of  traffic   of  the   Union    Pacific,  has 

been  elected  vice-presi- 
dent of  the  Pierce  Oil 
Corporation,  in  charge 
of  the  railroad  depart- 
ment, with  headquar- 
ters at  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Mr.  Winchell  has  de- 
voted the  greater  part 
of  his  life  to  railroad 
work,  which  he  began 
in  July,  1874,  as  clerk 
in  the  office  of  the  su- 
perintendent of  ma- 
chinery of  the  Hannibal 
&  St.  Joseph.  In  1875 
he  was  transferred  to 
the  auditor's  office  of 
the  same  road  and  re- 
mained there  until  No- 
vember 27,  1877,  when 
he  was  promoted  to 
chief  clerk  in  the  gen- 
eral freight  and  ticket 
office.  He  occupied  that  position  until  January  1,  1879,  when 
he  was  appointed  assistant  general  passenger  agent  of  the 
Atchinson  &  Nebraska.  From  April  1  until  June  1,  1880,  he 
was  chief  clerk  in  the  general  passenger  department  of  the 
Kansas  City,  Ft.  Scott  &  Gulf  and  the  Kansas  City,  Lawrence 
&  Southern  Kansas.  He  was  then  promoted  to  assistant 
general  passenger  and  ticket  agent  of  the  same  roads.  In 
May,  1895,  he  went  to  the  Union  Pacific  Denver  &  Gulf  as 
general  passenger  and  ticket  agent.  He  also  acted  in  the 
same  capacity  for  the  Denver,  Leadville  &  Gunnison.  P'rom 
May  1  to  December  1,  1898,  he  served  the  St.  Louis  &  San 
Francisco  in  the  same  capacity.  He  was  then  elected  vice- 
president  of  the  Colorado  &  Southern  and  on  October  15, 
1900,  president  and  general  manager  of  the  Kansas  City,  Ft. 
Scott  &  Memphis  System.  In  1902  he  returned  to  the  St. 
Louis  &  San  Francisco  as  vice-president  and  general  man- 
ager. He  became  first  vice-president  on  October  15,  1903, 
and  from  then  until  April  5,  1904,  he  also  served  as  third 
vice-president  of  the  Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  Pacific,  as  well 
as  vice-president  of  the  Chicago  &  Eastern  Illinois  and  the 
Evansville  &  Terre  Haute.  Elected  president  of  the  Chicago, 
Rock  Island  &  Pacific  on  April  6,  1904,  he  remained  in  that 
position  until  December  1,  1909,  when  he  returned  to  the  St. 
Louis  &  San  Francisco  and  the  Chicago  &  Eastern  Illinois 
as  president,  serving  in  that  capacity  until  1913,  when  he 
became  one  of  the  receivers  of  the  St.  Louis  &  San  Fran- 
cisco. He  resigned  shortly  afterwards  upon  being  appointed 
director  of  traffic  of  the   Union   Pacific. 

James  G.  Thomas,  whose  appointment  as  assistant  to  the 
president  of  the  Cincinnati,  Indianapolis  &  Western,  with 
headquarters    at    Indianapolis,    Ind.,    was    announced    in    the 
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Railway  Age  of  March  5  (page  740),  was  born  at  Mason  City, 
W.  Va.,  on  November  26,  1880.  He  entered  railway  service 
on  January  7,  1895,  as  a  telegraph  operator  on  the  Cincinnati, 
Hamilton  &  Dayton,  and  until  1905  was  consecutively  cashier, 
agent  and  assistant  general  yardmaster.  In  1905  he  was  ap- 
pointed agent  and  general  yardmaster  on  the  Detroit,  Toledo 
&  Ironton,  which  position  he  retained  until  1908,  when  he  was 
appointed  a  member  of  the  Cincinnati  (Ohio)  car  demurrage 
bureau.  In  1912  he  was  appointed  demurrage  inspector  on 
the  Cincinnati,  Hamilton  &  Dayton,  and  the  following  year 
was  appointed  traveling  car  agent  on  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio. 
This  position  he  retained  until  1916,  when  he  was  appointed 
general  agent  on  the  Cincinnati,  Indianapolis  &  Western. 
In  August,  1918,  he  was  appointed  superintendent  of  car 
service  and  during  the  consolidation  of  the  Cincinnati,  In- 
dianapolis &  Western  and  the  Chicago,  Indianapolis  & 
Louisville  under  federal  control,  was  made  inspector  of 
transportation.  He  was  also  a  member  of  the  Cincinnati 
Operating  Committee  during  federal  control.  These  posi- 
tions he  retained  until  his  present  promotion  to  assistant  to 
the  president. 

Financial,  Legal  and  Accounting 

A.  L.  Pollard,  superintendent  terminals  of  the  Mobile  & 
Ohio,  has  been  appointed  car  accountant  of  that  road  and 
the  Southern  in  Mississippi,  with  headquarters  at  St.  Louis, 
Mo.,  the  position  of  the  superintendent  terminals  having  been 
abolished. 

Alfred  Bettman,  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  has  been  appointed 
regional  counsel  for  the  Central  Eastern  region  of  the  United 
States  Railroad  Administration.  O.  A.  Smith,  also  of  Cin- 
cinnati, has  been  appointed  regional  claim  agent  and  will 
assist  Mr.  Bettman. 

C.  W.  Veitch,  secretary  and  treasurer  of  the  Texas  &  Pa- 
cific, has  been  elected  assistant  secretary  and  treasurer  of 
the  Trans-Mississippi  Terminal  Railroad  Company,  with 
headquarters  in  New  Orleans,  La.  George  A.  Leber  has 
been  re-elected  auditor  of  the  company.  Thomas  J.  Freeman 
and  M.  D.  Cloyde  have  been  re-elected  respectively  general 
counsel  and  secretary  and  treasurer,  all  appointments  ef- 
fective  May  12. 

Operating 

Guy  V.  Keister,  chief  dispatcher  of  the  Knoxville  division 
of  the  Southern,  has  been  appointed  trainmaster;  Samuel  J. 
Smith  has  been  promoted  from  freight  conductor  to  train- 
master of  the  same  division.  The  appointments  became 
effective  May  1. 

J.  R.  Todd,  superintendent  of  the  Lansing  division  of  the 
New  York  Central  Lines  West  of  Buffalo,  has  been  trans- 
ferred to  the  Michigan  division,  succeeding  E.  D.  Moon,  re- 
signed, effective  May  3.  E.  R.  Bissell  has  been  appointed 
superintendent  of  the  Lansing  division,  succeeding  Mr.  Todd, 
effective  the  same  date. 

H.  J.  Merrick,  superintendent  freight  transportation  of  the 
New  York  Central  Lines  West  of  Buffalo,  was  retired  under 
the  pension  rules  of  the  company,  effective  May  1,  and  ap- 
pointed assistant  to  the  general  manager  with  headquarters 
at  Cleveland,  Ohio,  effective  May  IS.  George  A.  Coddling, 
assistant  superintendent  freight  transportation  with  head- 
quarters at  Cleveland,  was  appointed  superintendent  freight 
transportation  succeeding  Mr.  Merrick,  effective  Mayi  1. 
H.  F.  Aldrich  was  appointed  assistant  superintendent  freight 
transportation    succeeding    Mr.    Coddling,    effective    May    1. 

George  W.  Briece,  whose  appointment  as  superintendent 
of  transportation  of  the  Missouri  Pacific,  with  headquarters 
at  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  was  announced  in  the  Raihvay  Age  of 
March  5  (page  745),  was  born  at  Quincy,  111.,  on  January  1, 
1873.  After  graduating  from  a  business  college  at  Kansas 
City,  Mo.,  he  entered  railway  service  on  July  16,  1892,  as  a 
clerk  in  the  transportation  department  of  the  Missouri,  Kan- 
sas  &  Texas.     Prior   to    November    30,    1902,    he     occupied 


various  positions  in  the  transportation  department  and  the 
car  accountant's  office  of  the  Missouri,  Kansas  &  Texas.  On 
the  latter  date  he  was  appointed  correspondence  and  fast 
freight  clerk  in  the  transportation  department  of  the  Mis- 
souri Pacific,  and  from  February,  1907,  to  June,  1912,  he  was 
car  distributor  in  the  same  department.  From  1912  until 
1913  he  was  chief  clerk  to  the  superintendent  of  transporta- 
tion, and  in  October,  1913,  he  was  appointed  car  accountant, 
which  position  he  retained  until  July  1,  1918,  when  he  was  ap- 
pointed supervisor  of  transportation  for  the  Southwestern 
region  of  the  United  States  Railroad  Administration. 

Traffic 

W.  A.  Carlsen  has  been  appointed  general  agent  of  the 
El  Paso  &  Southwestern,  with  headquarters  at  Detroit,  Mich. 

John  J.  Goodrich  has  been  appointed  general  agent  of  the 
passenger  and  freight  departments  of  the  Chicago,  Rock 
Island  &  Pacific,  with  headquarters  at  St.  Joseph,  Mo.,  suc- 
ceeding A.  E.  Martin,  effqctive  May  15. 

George  B.  Farrow  has  been  appointed  general  agent  of 
the  Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  Pacific,  with  headquarters  at 
Philadelphia,  effective  May  12,  succeeding  George  F.  Rams- 
pacher,  transferred;  W.  T.  Baldwin  has  been  appointed 
general  agent,  with  headquarters  at  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  effect- 
ive May  1. 

H.  G.  Van  Winkle,  general  agent  on  the  Chicago  &  North 
Western  with  headquarters  at  Denver,  Colo.,  has  been  ap- 
pointed general  agent  for  the  passenger  department,  with 
headquarters  at  Chicago,  effective  June  1.  He  succeeds  G. 
A.  Griswold,  who  has  resigned  to  engage  in  other  business. 
G.  R.  Lind  succeeds  Mr.  Van  Winkle. 

T.  W.  Proctor,  first  assistant  general  freight  agent  of  the 
Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul,  with  headquarters  at  Chi- 
cago, has  been  promoted  to  general  freight  agent,  effective 
May  15,  succeeding  C.  A.  Lahey,  appointed  a  member  of  the 
Western  Trunk  Line  Rate  Committee.  E.  B.  Finegan,  assist- 
ant general  freight  agent,  has  been  appointed  to  succeed  Mr. 
Proctor. 

Norman  D.  Hoke,  who  has  been  appointed  assistant  gen- 
eral freight  agent  of  the  Michigan  Central,  with  headquarters 
at  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  as  noted  in  the  Railway  Age  of  March  19 
(page  995),  served  as  chief  clerk  to  the  traffic  manager  of 
the  same  road,  with  headquarters  at  Chicago,  during  the 
greater  part  of  federal  control.  Mr.  Hoke  was  born  in  1885 
at  Gettysburg,  Pa.  He  was  educated  in  Gettysburg  College 
and  entered  railroad  service  on  March  1,  1903,  with  the 
Philadelphia  &  Reading.  In  1908  he  was  appointed  traveling 
freight  agent  of  the  Philadelphia-Blue  Ridge  Despatch,  and 
in  1911  he  took  the  same  position  with  the  Philadelphia- 
Merchants  Despatch  and  in  1912  the  same  position  with  the 
Lake  Erie  &  Western.  He  was  appointed  commercial  agent 
of  the  New  York  Central,  with  headquarters  at  Richmond, 
Va.,  in  1914,  and  in  1915  was  transferred  to  Baltimore,  Md. 
He  went  to  the  Michigan  Central  in  1917  as  general  agent, 
with  headquarters  at  Detroit,  Mich.  He  was  appointed  chief 
clerk  to  the  traffic  manager  in  1918. 

William  Gary  Brown,  whose  appointment  as  general  pas- 
senger agent  on  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio,  with  headquarters  at 
Chicago,  was  announced  in  the  Railway  Age  of  March  5  (page 
738),  was  born  on  January  2,  1870,  at  Portland,  Ind.  He 
entered  railway  service  in  1886  as  office  boy  on  the  Ohio  & 
Mississippi,  now  part  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio,  and  after 
several  promotions  was  appointed  chief  rate  clerk  of  the 
Cincinnati,  Washington  &  Baltimore,  also  part  of  the  present 
Baltimore  &  Ohio  lines,  with  headquarters  at  Cincinnati, 
Ohio.  In  December,  1893,  he  was  appointed  chief  rate  clerk 
of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio,  Western  Lines,  which  position  he 
held  until  1903,  when  he  was  promoted  to  general  passenger 
agent,  with  headquarters  at  Nev/  York.  He  was  later  ap- 
pointed assistant  general  passenger  agent  on  the  same  road 
and  for  a  short  time  was  also  assistant  to  the  general  pas- 
senger agent  on  the  Cincinnati,  Hamilton  &  Dayton.     During 
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federal  control  Mr.  Urown  served  as  nuuiagcr  of  the  con- 
solidated ticket  olHce  at  Cincinnati,  later  returning  to  his 
former  position. 

Mechanical 

John  C.  Davidson  li.is  bccii  appointed  (.iiKinccr  of  electric 
traction  of  tiie  Norfolk  &  Western,  with  otVice  at  Hlucfield, 
W.  Va.  Mr.  Davidson's  early  experience  in  railroad  work  was 
obtained  in  Scotland 
where  he  completed  his 
apprenticeship  in  the 
locomotive  department 
of  the  Great  North  of 
Scotland  Railway.  Af- 
ter completing  his  ap- 
prenticeship he  was  em- 
ployed in  the  drafting 
room  and  on  material 
inspection  and  testing. 
From  1902  to  1906  he 
was  employed  by  the 
British  Westinghouse 
Company  as  assistant 
engineer  on  design  of 
rolling  stock  and  elec- 
trical equipment  for  the 
Mersey  Railway  and 
the  Metropolitan  Rail- 
way electrifications.  Mr. 
Davidson  then  took  up 
work     in     the     United 

States  and  was  employed  for  four  years  as  assistant  engineer 
by  the  Pennsylvania  Tunnel  &  Terminal  Railroad.  In  this 
connection  he  Worked  on  the  electrification  of  the  New  York 
tunnels,  specializing  in  the  development  of  locomotive  equip- 
ment. He  entered  the  employ  of  Gibbs  &  Hill,  consulting 
engineers  when  the  firm  was  organized.  Here  he  was  em- 
ployed as  engineer  on  projects  and  designs,  appraisals  and 
reports  for  heavy  main  line  electrification  and  was  engineer 
in  charge  of  the  Norfolk  &  Western  electrification.  He  re- 
signed from  this  work  to  accept  his  present  position. 

Engineering,  Maintenance  of  Way  and  Signaling 
F.  A.  Jones  has  been  appointed  office  engineer  of  the  Bos- 
ton &  Albany,  effective  May   1. 

H.  L.  Ripley,  corporate  and  valuation  engineer  of  the  New 
York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford,  advises  that  his  jurisdiction 
does   not  extend  over  the  Central  New   England. 

E.  G.  Stradling,  signal  engineer  on  the  Chicago,  Indianap- 
olis &  Louisville,  with  headquarters  at  Lafayette,  Ind.,  has 
been  promoted  to  superintendent  of  telegraph  and  signals, 
with  the  same  headquarters,  effective  May  1. 

M.  H.  Beard,  track  supervisor  on  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio, 
with  headquarters  at  Washington,  Ohio,  has  been  promoted 
to  assistant  division  engineer,  with  headquarters  at  New 
Castle,  Pa.,  to  succeed  L.  W.  Strayer,  who  has  resigned. 

M.  M.  Backus,  roadmaster  on  the  Illinois  Central,  with 
headquarters  at  Carbondale,  111.,  has  been  promoted  to  dis- 
trict engineer  on  the  Western  lines  with  headquarters  at 
Waterloo,  la.,  effective  May  20.  J.  W.  Kern,  roadmaster 
of  the  Mississippi  division  with  headquarters  at  Water  Val- 
ley, Miss.,  has  been  transferred  to  succeed  Mr.  Backus,  and 
C.  M.  Chumley,  supervisor  of  bridges  and  buildings  at  Mem- 
phis, Tenn.,  has  been  promoted  to  succeed  Mr.   Kern. 

Purchasing  and  Stores 

R.  B.  Bannerman  has  been  appointed  storekeeper  on  the 
Chicago  division  of  the  Minneapolis,  St.  Paul  &  Sault  Ste. 
Marie,  with  headquarters  at  Fond  du  Lac,  Wis.,  and  J.  B. 
Noyes  has  been  appointed  storekeeper  on  the  Soo  division 
of  the  same  road,  with  headquarters  at  Minneapolis,  Minn., 
effective  May  1. 


J.  C.  Kirk,  district  storekeeper  on  the  Chicago,  Rock  Island 
&  I'acilic,  with  headquarters  at  Silvis,  111.,  has  been  promoted 
to  assistant  general  storekeeper,  with  the  same  hea<l<'|uarters, 
effective  May  1.  W.  L.  Hunker,  district  storekeeper  at  Chi- 
cago,   has    been    transferred    to    Silvis    to    succeed    Mr.    Kirk. 

E.  L.  Zink,  chief  clerk  at  Silvis,  has  been  promoted  to  dis- 
trict storekeeper,  with  headquarters  at  Chicago,  succeeding 
Mr.  Hunker.  E.  A.  Ernst,  chief  clerk  in  the  ofTice  of  the 
district  storekeeper  at  Horton,  Kan.,  has  been  promoted  to 
district  storekeeper  at  Shawnee,  Okla.,  succeeding  E.  W. 
Morris,  deceased. 

Railroad  Administration 

E.  M.  Alvord.  of  the  Division  of  Liquidation  Claims  of  the 
Railroad  Administration,  has  been  appointed  assistant  to  the 
director  general  of  railroads,  succeeding  Brice  Clagett. 

General 

ATLANTIC  COAST  LINE 

The  Atlantic  Coast  Line  has  announced  that  the  following 
appointments  have  been  made,  efTeclive  May  IS,  in  the  traffic 
department : 

Name  Position                            Headquarters 

J.   W.   Perrin Asst.  frt.  traf.  mgr Wilmington,  N.  C. 

W.  E.  Renneker. .  Asst.  gen.  frt.  agt Wilmington,  N.  C. 

R.  J.  Doss Asst.  gen.  frt.  agt Wilmington,  N.  C. 

F.  L.  Glover Asst.  gen.  frt.  agt Wilmington,  N.  C. 

W.  H.  Cobb Com'c'l   agt Wilmington,  N.  C. 

C.  S.  Campbell... Asst.  gen.  frt.  agt Richmond,  Va. 

T.    S.   Allen Com'c'l    agt Richmond.  Va. 

W.  C.  Ragin Asst.  gen.  frt.  agt Savannah,  Ga. 

Thos.    Warrick. .  .Com'c'l    agt Savannah,  Ga. 

J.  F.  Mead Asst.  gen.  frt.  agt Jacksonville,   Fla. 

J.   W.    Cannon Com'c'l   agt Jacksonville,   Fla. 

H.   L.   King Gen.  agt Norfolk,  Va. 

J.   W.   Murdaugh. Com'c'l    agt Norfolk,  Va. 

B.  S.  Meeks Com'c'l    agt Florence,  S.  C. 

R.  F.  Robinson . . .  Com'c'l    agt Sumter,  S.  C. 

L.   D.    McCullum. Com'c'l  agt Columbia,  S.  C. 

L.  B.  Davidson. .  .Com'c'l  agt Charleston,  S.  C. 

H.  L.   Cook Com'c'l  agt Augusta,  Ga. 

Justin    Kuss Com'c'l  agt Albany,  Ga. 

C.  R.  Jones Com'c'l  agt Montgomery,   Ala. 

H.  C.  Cameron. .  .Com'c'l  agt Ocala,  Fla. 

D.  E.  Freeman . . .  Gen.  agt Tampa,  Fla. 

j .  F.  Menge Com'c'l    agt Fort  Myers,  Fla. 

C.    A.    MauU. ..  ..Com'c'l    agt Miami,  Fla. 

J.  H.  Johnson N.  E.  agt Boston,  Mass. 

G.  E.    Croissant.  .Com'c'l    agt Boston,   Mass. 

W.  L.  Radford.  ..Gen.  east.   frt.  agt New  York,  N.  Y. 

A.   R.    Mulkins. .  .Com'c'l    agt New  York,  N.  Y. 

R.   A.   Cooney Com'c'l    agt New  York,  N.  Y. 

Sam'l    Mullin,   Jr. Com'c'l    agt Philadelphia,  Pa. 

W.   R.   Brown. ..  .Com'c'l    agt Philadelphia,  Pa. 

W.   H.  Wardin. .  .Frt.  and  pass.  ag:t Baltimore,  Md. 

J.  H.  Kaltenbach. Com'c'l    agt Baltimore,  Md. 

S.  H.  Dare Gen.  west.  frt.  agt Chicago. 

H.  A.   Helstrom.  .Com'c'l    agt Chicago. 

Pend'ton   Goodall. Com'c'l    agt St.  Louis,  Mo. 

E.  S.   LeGette. ..  .Com'c'l    agt Nashville,  Tenn. 

H.   C.  Allen Gen.  agt Atlanta,  Ga. 

Hansford    Sams.  .Com'c'l    agt Atlanta,  Ga. 


Obituary 

Colonel  W.  D.  Mann,  designer  of  the  "boudoir  sleeping 
car,"  used  extensively  in  Europe,  and  formerly  for  a  number 
of  years  in  this  country  (on  the  Cincinnati,  New  Orleans  & 
Texas  Pacific),  died  at  his  home  in  Morristown,  N.  J.,  on 
May  17,  at  the  age  of  81  years. 


The  present  inadequ.acy  of  railroad  transportation  is  recog- 
nized— it  is,  indeed,  notorious,  and  it  cannot  be  made  adequate 
and  efficient  without  the  returns  that  will  permit  the  very  great 
expenditures  for  equipment,  improvements  and  extensions  that  are 
pressingly  required.  This  cannot  be  accomplished  unless  rates  are 
made  to  accord  with  present  requirements  and  cost  conditions. — 
St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat. 
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"But  Don't 

Go  Near 
the  Water" 


The  predicament  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  in  its  peculiar  posi- 
tion as  solvent  competitor  of  the  less  successful  roads  which 
have  been  taken  over  by  the  Canadian 
government  has  received  previous  atten- 
tion in  these  columns.  The  opportuni- 
ties for  the  exercise  of  discrimination  in 
favor  of  the  government  lines  in  the 
course  of  regulator}-  administration  are,  of  course,  unlimited, 
and  that  there  is  no  little  inclination  to  take  advantage  of 
the  opportunities  thus  afforded  is  evidenced  by  a  recent  action 
of  the  Canadian  government.  This  places  the  Canadian 
Pacific  in  the  position  of  the  unhappy  young  lady  who  was 
granted  permission  to  go  swimming  with  the  supplemental 
admonition  to  stay  away  from  the  water.  As  reported  on 
another  page  of  this  issue,  the  Canadian  House  of  Commons 
has  denied  the  Canadian  Pacific  a  charter  to  build  a  line  in 
the  province  of  Saskatchewan.  The  question  of  wasteful 
parallel  competitive  construction  does  not  enter  into  the  con- 
troversy. Instead,  the  petition  was  denied  on  the  grounds 
that  the  territory  to  be  served  by  the  proposed  line  is  to  be 
regarded  as  having  been  reserved  for  exclusive  development 
by  the  Canadian  National  Railways.  Considered  by  itself, 
this  case  is  of  minor  consideration  both  to  the  Canadian  gov- 
ernment and  the  Canadian  Pacific,  but  if  the  decision  in  this 
case  represents  the  operation  of  a  general  policy  to  be  pur- 
sued in  the  coming  years  of  railway  extensions  in  the  unde- 
veloped portions  of  Canada,  the  tendency  will  be  to  cripple 
what  is  now  one  of  the  strongest  and  most  effective  common 
carriers  in  the  world. 


Electric  operation  will,  beyond  a  probability,  be  adopted  on 
additional  sections  of  steam  roads  in  the  near  future.     Its 

use  will  be  based  on  a  large  number  of 
Facts  reasons,   among  which   are  tunnel  and 

and  terminal  requirements,  the  need  for  re- 

Fancies  lieving  congestion  on  sections  where  the 

traffic  density  is  very  great,  etc.  In 
putting  forth  these  reasons,  the  advocates  of  electrification 
should  adhere  rigidly  to  facts  if  they  wish  to  gain  the  confi- 
dence of  the  men  whom  they  expect  will  use  the  equipment 
recommended.  In  a  report  on  electrification  presented  at  the 
43d  annual  convention  of  the  National  Electric  Light  Asso- 
ciation held  at  Pasadena,  Cal.,  W.  H.  Armstrong  of  the 
General  Electric  Company  in  speaking  of  steam  locomotives 
said:  "It  is  estimated  that  the  coal  consumption  is  about 
290  lb.  per  1,000  ton  miles  of  gross  tonnage  moved."  The 
records  of  the  Railroad  Administration  .'ihow  that  the  coal 
per  thousand  gross  ton  miles  used  for  freight  service  on  all 
regions  during  the  first  nine  months  of  1919  was  186.1  lb. 
Apparently  Mr.  Armstrong's  figures  are  ba.=:ed  on  a  very  rough 
estimate.  Mr.  Armstrong  then  estimated  how  much  coal 
would  be  used  by  electric  locomotives,  compared  the  figures 
and  stated  that  if  all  the  roads  in  the  United  States  were 
electrified  122,500,000  tons  of  coal  might  be  saved  annually. 
If  there  are  good  reasons  for  the  wholesale  adoption  of  elec- 
trification, why  resort  to  such  persiflage  for  proof?  More 
reliance  could  be  placed  on  such  an  estimate,  if  it  were  based 


on  data,  covering  steam  locomotive  performance  and,  also 
the  actual  ton  mile  coal  consumption  of  existing  electrified 
roads  that  obtained  their  electric  power  from  coal. 


A  Word 

for 

Promptness 


A  southwestern  railroad  having  a  contract  on  which  it  was 
paying  less  than  one  dollar  jjer  barrel  for  fuel  oil  recently 
lost  this  contract  because  a  voucher 
forwarded  in  payment  was  three  days 
late  when  received  by  the  oil  company, 
which  promptly  took  advantage  of  the 
technicality  to  cancel  the  contract. 
This  railroad  is  now  paying  considerably  in  excess  of  three 
dollars  per  barrel  for  the  same  grade  of  fuel.  Waiving 
consideration  of  the  ethics  of  the  case,  which  might  not 
wholly  justify  the  course  pursued  by  the  oil  company  and 
excepting  the  possible  existence  of  a  factor  over  which  the 
railroad  may  have  had  no  control,  it  is  suspected  that  this 
circumstance  was  indirectly  the  result  of  dilatory  methods 
that  are  more  or  less  habitual  with  the  railroads.  The  im- 
pression which  business  men  get  when  letters  are  not 
acknowledged  promptly  and  payments  are  delayed  long 
after  materials  have  been  delivered  to  the  railroad  is  not  a 
favorable  one.  Railroad  offices  are  generally  undermanned; 
overtime  and  irregular  hours  are  customary,  the  volume  of 
detail  to  be  handled  by  railroad  executives  is  tremendous  and 
the  territor}'  to  be  covered  immense.  But  business  men  are 
not  charitably  inclined  in  their  attitude  towards  the  railroads, 
and  it  is  decidedly  important  that  executive  officers  keep  their 
offices  in  line  with  business  methods,  that  the  personnel  be 
made  adequate,  that  regular  office  house  be  systematically 
observed,  that  necessary  detail  be  assigned  to  competent  sub-; 
ordinates  and  unnecessary  detail  eliminated.  Consider  the 
effect  of  a  prompt  acknowledgment  to  a  letter  addressed  to  a 
general  manager  who  is  making  an  extended  inspection  trip 
over  the  railroad.  Letters  can  always  be  promptly  acknowl- 
edged; there  is  nothing  gained  in  allowing  mail  to  accumu- 
late or  payments  deferred  beyond  a  certain  time,  or  im- 
portant decisions  postponed.  Habitual  ])romptnefs  is  more 
than  the  sign  of  an  alert  versus  a  slovenly  organization;  it 
indicates  that  the  organization  is  capable  of  assimilating  the 
peak  load,  that  it  has  an  objective  and  does  not  evade  it. 


The  elimination  of  railway  grade  crossings  with  city  streets 
received  its  initial   impetus   in  this  country  some  20  or  30 
years  ago;    in  other  words,  before  the 
Grade  day  of  the  motor  vehicle  and  the  high 

Crossing  speed    street    car,    when    the    run-away 

Accidents  horse  was  still  the  frequent  cause  of  ex- 

citement and  personal  injury.  As  com- 
pared with  the  slowing  moving  street  traffic  in  those  days,  the 
railway  train  was  a  veritable  catapult  and  it  is  not  surprising 
that  the  menace  of  its  presence  on  city  streets  loomed  large  in 
the  eye  of  a  public  whose  ideas  of  street  traffic  speeds  were  de- 
rived from  the  thrills  of  a  ride  behind  a  span  of  smart  horses. 
During  the  subsequent  years  when  many  millions  of  dollars 
have  been  spent  for  grade  separation  work,  a  marked  change 
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ha>  takfn  pl;uo  in  the  charai  Ut  oI"  tlu'  .-trrit  traffu-.  As  a  re- 
sult tiu-  ]>ui)lic  street  is  far  more  (laii).;erous  to  tlie  pedestrian, 
the  tliild  at  play,  and  the  oaiipant  of  a  vehicle  than  it  was 
two  or  three  decades  ago.  In  fact,  the  record  of  railway  j^rade 
cr().ssinj;  accidents  now  pales  to  insignificance  compared  with 
those  from  street  accidents  not  involving  railway  trains. 

The  annual  report  of  the  police  de|)artnu'nt  of  the  city  of 
Chicago,  just  issued,  throws  much  light  on  tliis  condition, 
although  the  record  on  accidents  caused  by  trains  at  .street 
crossings  is  not  entirely  clear.  Of  persons  (xcupying  street 
cars,  motor  vehicles,  horse-drawn  vehicles  or  bicycles  that 
were  struck  by  trains,  7  were  killed  and  <)1  injured  in  1919, 
and  10  killed  and  iS4  injured  in  1918.  The  report  al.so  shows 
that  the  total  numl)er  of  victims  struck  or  run  over  l)y  trains 
at  street  crossings  and  el.sewhere  within  the  citv  limits  was 
cS.^  killed  and  57  injured  in  1919,  and  112  killed  and  94 
injured  in  1918.  By  comparison  with  earlier  figures,  differ- 
entiating between  the  casualties  at  street  crossings  and  else- 
where, it  may  be  assumed  that  about  .^0  to  40  per  cent  of  the 
above  figures  represent  the  approximate  totals  for  accidents 
at  the  crossings  of  streets  and  tracks.  However,  there  is  no 
occasion  for  quibbling  in  this  regard  when  making  compar- 
isons with  the  deaths  and  injuries  resulting  from  other 
forms  of  street  accidents  as  shown  below. 

In  1919  the  number  of  persons  struck  or  run  over  by  street 
vehicles  (including  street  cars)  was  321  killed  and  4,745 
injured.  This,  however,  is  only  part  of  the  stor>',  as  another 
large  group  suffered  death  and  injur}-  while  occupying 
vehicles  that  were  struck  by  other  street  conveyances,  i.  e., 
collisions  of  automobiles  or  of  autos  and  street  cars,  etc.  Such 
accidents  caused  88  deaths  and  2,249  injuries.  In  other 
words,  we  find  that  in  1919,  419  people  were  killed  and 
approximately  7,000  were  injured  while  walking  or  riding 
on  the  public  streets  of  Chicago  through  causes  for  which 
the  railways  were  in  no  way  responsible.  These  figures  rep- 
resent totals  in  deaths  10  times  as  great  and  in  injuries  25 
times  as  large  as  the  corresponding  casualties  resulting  from 
accidents  involving  trains. 

The  problem  of  street  accidents  due  to  the  number  of 
vehicles  and  the  number  of  street  intersections,  running  into 
hundreds  of  thousands,  is  obviously  much  more  difficult  of 
solution  than  that  arising  from  the  crossing  of  streets  by 
railway  tracks,  and  while  the  public  authorities  and  civic 
bodies  are  in  a  sense  alive  to  this  new  menace,  their  efforts 
at  solution  have  been  restricted  essentially  to  safety  cam- 
paigns, traffic  rules,  the  education  of  school  children, 
etc. 

Except  in  cases  of  unusual  congestion  or  the  separation  of 
commercial  and  pleasure  traffic,  the  grade  separation  idea 
has  received  little  recognition  as  a  solution  of  the  street  acci- 
dent problem.  Since  the  rule  is  proved  by  the  exception  it 
is  interesting  to  note  that  the  Illinois  Central  terminal  im- 
provement project  at  Chicago  contemplates  subways  for 
pedestrian  traffic  under  two  important  boulevards,  but  here 
the  basic  reason  is  that  of  congestion  of  traffic  rather  than 
one  of  the  safety  of  the  pedestrian. 

This  raises  the  question  as  to  the  further  gains  to  be  made 
in  accident  prevention  through  concentration  of  expenditures 
on  the  separation  of  railway  grades  from  those  of  the  streets. 
It  is  true  that  congestion  of  traffic  on  both  streets  and  tracks 
makes  this  imperative  in  many  places,  but  when  we  turn  to 
the  far  more  important  matter  of  personal  safety,  what 
justice  is  there  in  singling  out  the  railway  accidents  (which 
now  comprise  a  small  portion  of  the  total)  for  drastic  elim- 
ination, and  apply  only  palliative  measures  to  the  great  bulk 
of  the  casualties? 

The  only  correct  principle  to  apply  in  expenditures 
to  reduce  accidents  is  to  send  each  dollar  where  it 
will  result  in  the  greatest  saving  of  life,  and  under  present 
circumstances  it  is  not  certain  that  track  elevation  projects 
always  offer  the  most  fertile  field. 


Reduction  in  Railway  Expense 

I  T.\i)i,K  (.oM.KNMKNT  ()i'KKAHu.\  tile  Operating  ex])enses  of 
^  ilie  railways  were  increa.sed  about  65  jier  cent.  The 
operating  exjien.ses  in  DecemJHr,  1917,  were  $252,000,000, 
or  at  the  rate  of  al)out  $,5,0()(),{)0(),000  a  vear,  while  in  Janu- 
ary. 1920,  they  were  $415,000,000,  or  at'the  rate  of  approxi- 
mately $5,000,000,000  a  year.  A  large  i)art  of  this  vast 
increase  in  exjienses  has  lieen  attributed  to  the  inefficiency 
ol  government  management.  'I'he  railway  comjjanies  in 
seeking  advances  in  rates  have,  however,  l)ased  their  calcula- 
tions as  to  the  additional  revenues  needed  largely  upon  the 
ojierating  expenses  incurred  during  the  dosing  months  of 
government  operation. 

Naturally,  this  action  l)y  the  railway  companies  has  been 
challenged.  The  question  has  been  raised  as  to  why,  if 
government  management  was  responsible  for  a  large  part  of 
the  increases  in  expenses,  it  will  not  \x  practicable  under 
])rivate  management  to  effect  large  reductions  in  expenses. 
The  manner  in,  and  the  purpose  for,  which  the  question  has 
lieen  raised  necessarily  imply  that  it  should  be  practicable 
to  make  large  reductions  in  expenses  not  merely  in  the  long 
run,  l)Ut  in  the  near  future,  for  it  is  to  put  them  on  their 
feet  financially  in  the  near  future  that  the  railway  com- 
])anic?  are  asking  for  the  advances  in  rates. 

The  Ratlway  Age  repeatedly  has  contended  that  govern- 
ment operation  was  less  economical  than  private  operation 
would  have  ijeen,  and  has  never  wavered  in  its  belief  that 
in  the  future  private  operation  would  be  more  economical 
than  government  operation  would  be.  To  take  this  posi- 
tion, however,  is  a  very  difficult  thing  from  contending  that 
the  railway  companies  can  in  the  immediate  future  make 
large  reductions  in  operating  expenses.  It  is  much  easier 
to  make  increases  in  expenses  that  ought  not  to  be  made 
than  to  get  rid  of  them  after  they  have  been  made.  To  what 
have  been  due  the  increases  in  operating  expenses  which 
have  occurred  since  government  operation  was  adopted?  In 
the  hearings  before  the  Railroad  Labor  Board  some  of  the 
spokesmen  of  the  labor  organizations  have  sought  to  give 
the  impression  that  they  have  been  due  more  largely  in  pro- 
portion to  increases  in  other  expenses  than  to  advances  in 
the  wages  and  reductions  in  the  hours  of  work  of  the  em- 
ployees. 

The  operating  expenses  of  the  railways  are  broadly  di- 
visible into  three  classes,  first,  wages;  and  second,  cost  of 
fuel  and  of  materials  and  supplies.  The  wages  paid  in  De- 
cember, 1917,  were  $153,000,000,  while  those  paid  in  Janu- 
ary, 1920,  were  $258,000,000,  an  increase  of  68  per  cent. 
The  differences  between  these  amounts  and  the  total  operat- 
ing expenses  incurred  in  the  same  months  give  approximately 
the  amounts  spent  in  those  months  for  fuel  and  materials  and 
supplies.  The  cost  of  fuel  and  materials  and  supplies  in 
December,  1917,  was  therefore  approximately  $99,000,000, 
and  their  cost  in  January-,  1920,  approximately  $157,000,000, 
which  shows  an  increase  in  them  of  just  about  60  per  cent. 
It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  the  increase  in  the  pay  roll 
has  been  both  absolutely  and  relatively  greater  than  the  in- 
crease in  other  expenses. 

The  increase  in  the  pay  roll  was  due  partly  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  eiijht-hour  day,  which  resulted  in  an  in- 
crease of  250,000  in  the  number  of  employees,  but  princi- 
pally to  advances  in  wages.  The  manner  in  which  the 
Railroad  Administration  made  advances  in-  wages  is  open 
to  severe  criticism,  especially  its  course  in  standardizing 
wages  throughout  the  United  States  regardless  of  local  con- 
ditions, and  in  disturbing  many  of  the  relationships  which 
had  previously  existed  between  different  classes  of  em- 
ployees. The  result  of  these  things  was  much  larger  in- 
creases to  many  employees  than  were  justified.  Another  re- 
sult, however,  was  that  some  employees  did  not  receive  rela- 
tively as  large  advances  in  wages  as  they  were  entitled  to. 
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and  as  they  must  now  be  given  if  the  railways  are  to  com- 
pete with  other  employers  for  labor.  Regardless,  however, 
of  the  unwisdom  of  many  of  the  advances  given  under  gov- 
ernment control,  no  one  believes  that  any  reductions  will 
be  made  at  least  for  some  time  to  come.  On  the  other  hand, 
some  advances  undoubtedly  will  be  made  by  the  award  of 
the  Railroad  Labor  Board.  With  respect  to  the  wage  matter 
the  railway  companies  are  doing  all  they  can  to  get  it  put 
on  the  right  basis.  They  are  being  represented  before  the 
Railroad  Labor  Board  by  an  able  committee  of  managers, 
who,  while  not  opposing  all  advances,  are  presenting  all 
the  data  and  arguments  they  can  to  secure  an  award  which 
will  be  fair  to  both  the  employees  and  the  public. 

The  result  of  the  increases  in  the  number  of  employees  is 
that  substantially  less  freight  traffic  is  now  being  handled 
per  employee  than  before  government  operation  was  adopted. 
Cannot  the  railway  companies  remedy  this  condition  ?  They 
undoubtedly  can,  but  it  will  take  time,  and  what  is  equally 
pertinent,  it  will  require  large  expenditures  of  capital.  Be- 
fore government  operation  was  adopted  the  amount  of  traffic 
handled  by  the  railways  in  proportion  to  the  number  of 
men  they  employed  was  steadily  increasing.  This  was  prin- 
cipally due  to  the  fact  that  they  were  investing  new  capital 
in  the  railway  plants  all  the  time  for  the  express  purpose 
of  increasing  the  amount  of  traffic  handled  in  proportion 
to  the  number  of  men  employed.  Between  1907  and  1917 
the  increase  in  the  investment  in  the  railways  per  man  em- 
ployed was  $3,000.  Meantime,  the  number  of  passengers 
carried  one  mile  per  employee  annually  increased  37  per 
cent,  and  the  number  of  tons  carried  one  mile  per  employee 
increased  61  per  cent.  Reductions  in  grades,  elimination 
of  curvature  from  track,  enlargement  of  terminals,  provision 
of  larger  cars  and  more  powerful  IcKomotives  enabled  the 
railways  largely  to  increase  the  amount  of  traffic  handled 
per  car,  per  locomotive  and  per  train,  and  it  was  these  things 
which  enabled  them  to  handle  a  constantly  increasing  busi- 
ness in  proportion  to  the  number  of  men  employed.  If  they 
had  not  been  able  to  raise  the  capital  to  make  these  im- 
provements in  the  physical  properties  they  never  would  have 
been  able  to  have  effected  the  economies  that  resulted.  Like- 
wise, in  future  their  success  in  increasing  the  amount  of 
traffic  handled  more  in  proportion  than  the  number  of  men 
employed  will  be  dependent  principally  upon  their  ability 
to  raise  new  capital  for  productive  improvements. 

The  railways  cannot  control  the  prices  they  must  pay  for 
fuel  and  materials  and  supplies.  Doubtless  in  course  of 
time  the  prices  of  these  things  will  decline  if  prices  in  gen- 
eral decline,  but  their  prices  will  be  subject  to  the  same 
influences  as  the  prices  of  other  things.  Increased  efficiency 
in  the  use  of  fuel  and  materials  and  supplies  will  be  chiefly 
dependent,  like  increased  efficiency  in  the  use  of  labor,  upon 
improvements  in  the  physical  properties.  Reductions,  for 
example,  which  have  been  made  in  the  number  of  tons  of 
coal  required  to  handle  a  given  amount  of  passenger  and 
freight  traffic  have  t^een  chiefly  due  to  increases  in  the  trac- 
tive power  and  improvements  in  the  design  and  equipment 
of  locomotives.  But  the  acquisition  of  larger  and  better 
locomotives  involves  an  increase  in  the  capital  invested  in 
the  railways. 

We  do  not  mean  to  imply  that  the  efficiency  with  which 
the  railway  plant  as  it  now  stands  is  operated,  cannot  be 
increased.  Undoubtedly  it  can  be,  and  will  be,  and  every 
increase  in  efficiency  results  in  savings.  We  emphasize  now 
the  point  that  increased  economy  of  operation  will  depend 
in  the  future,  as  it  has  in  the  past,  chiefly  upon  the  ability 
of  the  railway  companies  to  make  improvements  in  the  physi- 
cal plants,  because  this  is  a  point  which  it  is  so  important 
should  be  understood  at  the  present  time,  but  w'hich  is  often 
overlooked. 

In  discussions  of  the  need  of  the  railways  for  raising  large 
amounts  of  new  capital  practically  all  the  stress  usually  is 


l)ut  on  the  fact  that  they  need  to  raise  capital  to  increase 
their  facilities.  But  there  is  need  for  the  investment  of  a 
vast  amount  of  new  capital,  primarily  to  make  improve- 
ments which  will  result  in  reductions  of  operating  expenses. 
In  the  long  run,  the  railways  will  be  able  to  make  their  ex- 
penses and  their  rates  much  lower,  if  their  rates  are  made 
high  enough  now  to  enable  them  to  raise  adequate  capital, 
than  they  will  be  if  their  rates  are  in  the  immediate  future 
kept  as  low  as  they  legally  can  be.  The  great  economies 
in  operation  in  the  future  will  depend,  as  in  the  past  they 
have  depended,  upon  the  ability  of  the  railways  to  make 
improvements  which  are  essential  for  the  greatest  economy 
'n  the  use  of  labor,  fuel  and  materials. 


Railroad  Organizations 

and  New  Conditions 

/^NE  OF  THE  PRINCIPAL  requisites  to  continuance  of  the 
^^  life,  growth  and  progress  of  any  organism — biological, 
industrial  or  social — is  that  it  adapt  itself  to  changes  in  its 
environment.  A  railroad  organization  is  an  organism  which 
is  strictly  subject  to  this  requisite  of  continued  life,  growth 
and  progress.  Important  changes  recently  have  taken  place, 
and  are  still  takmg  place,  in  the  environment  in  which 
railroad  organizations  must  function.  Not  many  railway 
organizations  have  been  or  are  being  so  changed  as  to  adapt 
them  to  some  very  important  new  conditions;  it  is  largely 
to  this  that  some  of  the  serious  troubles  of  the  roads  are  due. 

Years  ago  the  organizations  of  the  large  railroads  were 
divided  into  operating,  traffic,  legal,  accounting  and  finan- 
cial, and  purchasing  departments.  Each  of  these  was  created 
to  perform  certain  functions  which,  under  the  conditions 
existing  at  that  time,  had  to  be  performed.  Within  the  last 
fifteen  years  the  conditions  under  which  the  railways  must 
be  managed  have  been  enormously  changed  by  two  great  in- 
fluences. One  of  these  has  been  regulation,  and  the  other 
the  labor  movement.  The  conditions  have  been  further 
changed  bv  the  fact  that  the  growth  of  traffic  has  so  out- 
stripped the  expansion  of  facilities  and  that  today  most 
railways,  instead  of  needing  more  traffic,  as  formerly,  are 
in  dire  need  of  more  facilities  with  which  to  handle  traffic. 

In  spite  of  the  revolutionarj'  changes  which  have  occurred, 
the  organizations  of  most  railways  are  in  most  important 
respects  what  they  were  fifteen  years  ago.  They  have  prac- 
tically the  same  departments,  and  the  departments  are  try- 
ing to  function  much  as  they  did  then.  For  example,  the 
traffic  department  was  created,  first,  to  get  business,  and, 
second,  to  fix  rates  according  to  what  the  traffic  would  bear 
in  order  that  the  railway  might  make  the  largest  practicable 
profits.  In  other  words,  it  was  created  as  the  department  of 
sales.  It  is  just  as  important  today  to  "sell"'  railroad  ser\'ice 
at  a  reasonable  price  as  it  was  twenty  years  ago,  but  this  sell- 
ing must  be  done  in  a  different  way,  and  requires  different 
qualifications.  What  is  necessary  at  present  is  not  to  con- 
vince the  shipper  that  he  should  route  his  freight  over  the 
traffic  man's  line,  but  to  convince  him  that  the  railway  is 
handling  his  business  as  well  as  it  can,  and  to  explain  to 
him  why  it  cannot  handle  it  any  better.  Also,  it  is  really 
no  longer  a  function  of  the  traffic  department  to  fix  rates. 
That  function  now  belongs  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission and  the  state  railroad  commissions,  and  the  work 
of  the  railroad  organization  is  to  get  these  public  authorities 
to  fix  adequate  rates.  This  is  not  merely  a  matter  of  pre- 
paring data  and  arguments  to  present  to  commissions. 
What  the  regulating  authorities  will  do  in  the  long  run  is 
determined  by  public  opinion.  Therefore,  the  "selling"  of 
railroad  service  today  is  even  more  a  matter  of  educating 
public  opinion  than  of  convincing  public  authorities. 

There   are,   however,    few    railroad    companies   that    have 
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rciotiiii/id  the  f;iit  that  cither  tlio  traflii'  (Icpartimnt  should 
l)c  hroacliiu'd  or  an  entirely  new  di-partnunt  -a  dipartnKiit 
of  puhlii-  ri'hition.s— sluHild  Ix."  orj^ani/rd  lor  llu'  |)ur|iose  of 
con.stantly  presenting  the  case  of  tlie  indivickial  roads  and 
tlie  roads  as  a  whole  to  the  general  pulilie.  The  result  is 
that  the  work  of  handling  puhlie  relations — which  is  mainly 
that  of  "sellinj.;'"  railroad  service — is  divided  In'tween  the 
president  and  all  the  (rther  departments;  that  on  most  roads 
no  particular  department  concentrates  or  S|)ecializes  upon 
it;  and  that  the  work  of  handlinij  |)ul)lic  relations  u.sually 
is  not  well  done  and  on  many  roads  is  hardly  done  at  all. 
It  is  time  the  railway  manas^ements  awakened  to  the  fact 
that  the  handlinj;  of  pui)lic  relations  is  now  one  of  the 
most  important  functions  of  railroad  or>i;anization;  that  it 
is  work  which  reciuires  as  much  brains,  training;  and  special 
experience  as  any  other  branch  of  work;  and  that  unless 
adecjuate  provision  for  having  it  properlv  carried  on  is  made 
the  relations  of  the  railways  with  the  ])ul)lic  will  not  be  made 
satisfactor)-. 

The  lalxir  problem  also  has  become  entirely  different  from 
what  it  was  fifteen  years  ago.  Formerly,  most  railway  em- 
ployees were  unorganized  and  were  dealt  with  as  individuals 
by  the  local  officers.  Furthermore,  often  the  classes  of  em- 
ployees that  were  organized  dealt  chiefly  with  the  local  offi- 
cers of  the  individual  lines.  Most  railway  employees  were 
then  friendly  to  private  operation  and  did  not  dream  of  de- 
siring to  substitute  management  by  the  employees  for  man- 
agement by  the  companies,  as  proposed  in  the  Plumb  plan. 
At  present  all  classes  of  railway  employees  are  organized. 
National  labor  movements  have  taken  the  place  of  local 
negotiations.  Many  employees  are  unfriendly  to  private 
management,  and  have  been  educated  to  the  radical  view 
that  management  by  the  employees  should  be  substituted 
for  management  by  officers  representing  the  owners.  Suc- 
cessful handling  of  labor  matters  under  these  changed  con- 
ditions recjuires  new  methods  and  new  t}pes  of  officers.  The 
conditions  suggest  the  desirability  of  the  employment  of  high- 
grade  specialists  to  study  the  labor  problem  in  all  its  broader 
phases  and  all  its  details,  and  to  perform  the  dual  function 
of  pointing  out  to  the  employees  the  changes  which  should  be 
made  in  their  attitude  toward  their  employment  and  to  the 
companies,  and  to  the  companies  the  changes  which  should 
be  made  in  their  attitude  toward  and  treatment  of  the  em- 
ployees. And  yet,  while,  in  order  to  deal  with  the  new  con- 
ditions in  the  labor  field,  many  industrial  concerns  are  em- 
ploying labor  managers,  we  know  of  no  railway  which  has 
taken  any  such  step. 

In  the  past  the  successful  railway  managers  were  those 
who  constantly  adapted  their  organizations  and  their  methods 
to  changing  conditions.  The  same  thing  will  be  true  in  fu- 
ture; and  in  future  the  most  successful  railway  managers 
will  l)e  those  who  are  as  successful  in  dealing  with  public 
relations,  and  with  labor,  as  they  are  in  devising;  or  adopting 
improvements  in  the  physical  plants  and  in  physical  operat- 
ing methods.  But  any  railway  manager  who  is  successful 
in  dealing  with  the  public  and  with  laljor  will  be  so  because 
he  sees  the  necessity  of  adapting  his  methods  and  his  or- 
ganization to  new  conditions. 

There  is  too  strong  a  tendency  on  most  railroads  to  ignore 
the  extent  to  which  conditions  have  changed  and  to  refrain 
from,  or  to  delay  making,  the  changes  in  their  organizations 
needed.  The  rapid  development  and  increase  in  efficiency 
of  our  railways  in  the  past  were  mainly  due  to  the  fact  that 
their  organizations  were  constantly  adapted  to  changing  con- 
ditions. The  men  who  made  the  organizations  what  they 
are  now  would  be  the  first,  if  in  charge  now  and  as  full  of 
initiative  as  when  in  their  primes,  to  say  there  is  nothing 
sacrosanct  about  the  organizations  they  created  and  that 
important  changes  in  them  are  as  necessary  now,  and  will 
be  in  the  future,  as  they  were  in  the  past. 
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Reducing  Delays  in 

Maintenance  Operations 

.^Al.l     ),AKt,     l.Uli. 

To  THK  Fditor  : 

Referring  to  your  editorial  in  the  issue  of  May  7,  en- 
titled "Shall  Trains  or  Workmen  be  Delayed,''  one  pha.se  of 
this  (juestion  not  treated  in  this  editorial  deserves  further 
consideration.  This  is  projjcr  jjlanning  and  co-operation  on 
the  part  of  officers  and  engineers  or  minor  officers  under 
them  to  bring  about  the  least  possible  delay  both  to  the 
operation  of  trains  and  the  prosecution  of  work.  A  strong 
divisional  organization  which  can  j)roj)erly  handle  all  opera- 
tions of  maintenance,  renewals  and  construction  that  may 
to  a  certain  extent  interfere  with  traffic  if  not  properly 
handled,  is  preferable  to  a  departmental  organization  in 
handling  such  work.  The  division  superintendent  responsi- 
ble for  both  operations  will  find  means  to  carry  on  the  work 
with  the  least  delay  to  all. 

Recently,  in  the  construction  of  a  section  of  second  track, 
where  the  division  forces  were  handling  the  track  laying 
and  work  train  service  in  general,  the  problem  of  distribut- 
ing material  and  handling  forces  to  and  from  work  where 
train  movements  had  reached  SO  to  60,  and  occasionally  7? 
per  day,  became  serious.  The  outcome  was  that  the  second 
track  was  laid  by  the  use  of  tracklaying  machines  and  the 
construction  operations  carried  on  entirely  independent  of 
the  main  track  then  in  operation  for  the  distribution  of 
material,  resulting  in  considerable  economy.  In  another 
case  where  it  was  necessary  to  train  haul  considerable  mate- 
rial for  widening  banks  in  preparing  a  diverging  branch 
line  for  use  as  a  second  main  track,  it  was  necessary  to 
move  a  depot  back,  lay  a  track  through  a  station  ground 
and  extend  it  a  mile  and  one-half  to  reach  the  desired  steam 
shovel  pit.  All  this  was  properly  considered  in  the  estimate 
for  the  work  and  compared  with  the  assumed  cost  of  delays 
to  train  operation,  work  trains  and  labor. 

In  the  case  of  rail  or  structural  renewals  involving  the 
use  of  operated  rails,  a  careful  study  of  the  train  charts  will 
in  most  all  cases  show  intervals  of  considerable  length  where 
the  board  is  clear  in  so  far  as  scheduled  trains  are  concerned, 
and  the  co-operation  of  operating  officers  and  field  engineers 
handling  work  will  make  it  possible  to  so  run  trains  as  to 
give  one  or  two,  or  more,  periods  each  day  during  which 
track  may  be  used  by  work  gangs  without  interruption,  in 
which  material  may  be  placed  to  be  finally  finished  during 
the  balance  of  the  working  day. 

W.  R.  Armstrong, 

Assistant    Chief   Engineer.    Oregon    Short   Line. 


All  Must  Co-operate. — It  will  not  help  railroad  conditions  to 
have  the  government  take  back  the  roads,  borrow  more  and  more 
to  provide  equipment,  pay  higher  and  higher  wages  to  satiate 
from  time  to  time  the  clamant  demands  of  the  railroad  brother- 
hoods, and  saddle  the  resulting  deficits  upon  the  public  through 
heavier  and  heavier  taxation.  This  is  what  government  owner- 
ship or  operation  has  meant  up  to  date,  and  this  is  the  primary 
cause  of  the  present  troubles.  What  is  needed  is  a  reasonable 
co-operation  on  the  part  of  the  public  authorities  in  the  effort  to 
restore  the  efficiency  of  the  lines  and  to  bring  about  a  restoration 
of  the  favorable  attitude  of  the  public  with  respect  to  railroad 
securities.  This  will  take  some  time.  It  is  desirable  to  hold  the 
amount  and  character  of  government  interference  to  the  lowest 
possible  minimum. — Journnl  of  Commerce   (New  York). 


Train  Operation  By  Signal  Indication 

A  Discussion  of  the  Two  Principal  Methods  of  Directing  Train 
Movements — ^The  Time  Interval  and  the  Space  Interval 

By  Henry  M.  Sperry,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E. 

In  Two  Parts — Part  I. 


ON  THE  liAiLROADS  of  the  United  States  two  principal 
methods  of  directing  train  operation  are  in  use: 
a  the  Time  Interval  Method,  and  h  the  Space  In- 
terval Method. 

The  first  part  of  this  article  will  describe  briefly  these  two 
principal  methods,  and  a  comparison  of  the  two  methods  will 
be  made.  This  comparison  will  show  that  due  to  inherent 
disadvantages  the  time  interval  method  is  not  efficient  for 
directing  train  movements.  On  the  other  hand,  the  advan- 
tages of  the  space  interval  method  are  such  that  it  is  the 
method  that  permits  of  efficient  train  operation. 

The  increasing  costs  of  labor  and  of  fuel  emphasize  more 
than  ever  the  need  for  the  greatest  possible  efficiency  in  train 
operation. 

The  second  part  of  the  article  will  describe  train  operation 
by  signal  indication  and  point  out  the  marked  advantages  of 
this  method  of  directing  train  movements. 

Time  Interval  Method 

Train  operation  under  the  time  interval  method 
is  directed  by:  (a)  time  tables;  (fc)  train  orders  and  train 
order  signals,  and  (c)  train  despatching.  The  time 
table  is  the  primary  authority  for  the  movement  of  regular 
trains.  Train  orders  are  the  authority  for  movements  not 
provided  for  by  time  tables,  and  for  regular  time-table  trains 
when,  because  of  delays,  the  time  table  must  be  modified  or 
temporarily  suspended.  The  movement  of  trains  according 
to  time  tables  and  rules  which  specify  a  minimum  number  of 
minutes  between  trains  moving  in  the  same  direction,  is  the 
distinctive  feature  of  the  time  interval  method.  For  trains 
not  carrying  passengers  this  interval  is  usually  five  minutes; 
for  trains  carrying  passengers  it  is  ten  minutes. 

Time  Tables 

As  defined  by  the  American  Railroad  .Association's  Stand- 
ard Code,  the  time  table  is  "The  authority  for  the  move- 
ment of  regular  trains,  subject  to  the  rules.  It  contains 
classified  schedules  for  trains,  with  special  instructions  relat- 


ing thereto."  The  authority  for  the  movement  of  an  extra 
train  on  single  track  is  a  written  order  from  the  train 
despatcher,  customarily  sent  by  telegraph  or  telephone;  in 
common  parlance,  "train  orders."  On  a  double  track  line 
e.xtra  trains  may  be  run  without  formal  train  orders.  In 
this  case  the  only  serious  complication  is  the  necessity  for 
keeping  slow  trains  out  of  the  way  of  those  which  run  faster, 
and  this  is  usually  provided  for  by  a  general  rule  that 
extras  thus  run  without  formal  order  shall  clear  the  main 
track  ten  minutes  before  the  time  at  which  a  following  faster 
train  is  due,  by  the  time  table,  to  arrive.  If  the  extra  is  a 
fast  train  it  is  not  run  without  a  despatcher's  order. 

Prior  to  the  use  of  the  telegraph  in  train  operation,  the 
time  table  was  the  sole  authority  for  train  movements.  Had 
it  been  possible  to  run  all  trains  in  exact  accordance  with 
the  time  table,  operation  of  trains  would  have  been  a  com- 
paratively simple  matter.  It  was  not  possible,  even  in  the 
early  days,  when  every  road  had  light  traffic,  to  avoid  serious 
delays  to  trains;  and  without  electrical  communication  the 
art  of  railroad  operation  would  have  been  dwarfed  in  its 
infancy.  The  use  of  the  telegraph  for  authorizing  move- 
ments, not  provided  for  by  the  time  table,  first  made  it  pos- 
sible to  transport  passengers  and  freight  without  intolerable 
delays. 

Train  Orders 

The  train  order,  therefore,  came  into  use  to  supplement 
the  time  table.  It  is  defined  by  the  Standard  Code  as  fol- 
lows: "For  movements  not  provided  for  in  the  time  table 
train  orders  will  be  issued  by  authority  and  over  the  signa- 
ture of  the  [superintendent].  They  must  contain  neither 
information  nor  instructions  not  es.sential  to  such  movements. 
They  must  be  brief  and  clear;  in  the  prescribed  forms  when 
applicable;  and  without  erasure,  alteration  or  interlineation. 
Figures  in  train  orders  must  not  be  surrounded  by  brackets, 
circles  or  other  characters." 

The  Standard  Code  embodies  explicit  rules  and  contains 
forms    designed    to    insure    uniformity    of    practice    in    the 
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preparation,  traii.smi.s.si()n,  and  ilclivory  of  train  orders.  Train 
order  forms  may  t)e  grouped  into  tlinr  general  ilas.ses: 

((j)  I'or  (lin-ftin^  Irniii  nun'fmcnts  llie  orders  in  use  are: 
the  meet,  the  pass,  tlie  ri^^lit,  the  time,  and  the  hold  orders. 

{b)  For  draii^udtin)^  the  kind  of  trains  to  he  run:  the  sec- 
tion, the  e.xtra,  or  the  work  extra  orders  are  used. 

(f)  For  modify-in^  orders:  the  annulling  or  the  supersed- 
ing orders  are  used. 

It  will  lie  noted  that  tlie  principal  class  is  that  for  directing 
train  movements  (a). 

'W.ws,   Ordkr  Sionai.s 

The  usual  t\pe  of  ^t;ition  train  order  signal  is  the  two- 
arm  semapliore  .siiinal,  one  arm  for  movements  in  one  direc- 
tion and  the  other  for  movements  in  the  opposite  direction; 
each  arm  capable  of  being  displayed  in  either  one  of  two 
positions;  one  position  indicating  "stop"  to  approaching 
trains  and  requiring  them  to  stop  for  train  orders  to  be 
delivered  to  them;  the  other  position  indicating  "proceed," 
to  be  displayed  when  there  are  no  orders  to  be  delivered  to 
trains  moving  in  the  direction  to  which  that  arm  applies. 

Tr.ain  Despatching 

Train  despatching  may  be  defined  as  the  art  of  directing 
train  movements.  It  is  to  the  credit  of  the  American  train 
despatcher  that  he  has  been  able  so  skillfully  to  meet  the 
constantly  increasing  requirements  of  transportation.' 

Directing  Train  Movements 
The  directing  of  train  movements  is  accomplished  through 
the  use  of  general  rules,  local  rules,  time  tal)les,  train  orders 
and  train  order  signals.  Under  the  space  interval  method 
there  is,  in  addition,  the  use  of  block  and  interlocking  signals. 
Directing  train  movements  may  be  considered  broadly 
under  two  general  heads — (a)  the  preparation  and  trans- 
mission, and  (b)  the  delivery,  of  instructions,  rules,  time 
tables  and  train  orders.  This  division  under  two  heads  is  to 
show  the  marked  difference  between  the  preparation  and 
delivery  of  instructions,  rules  and  time  tables  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  preparation  and  deliver}'  of  train  orders  on 
the  other.  In  the  first  class  we  have  what  may  be  termed 
permanent  elements,  whereas  train  orders  are  of  a  temporary 
nature. 

Instructions,  rules  and  time  tables  are  the  plans  for  con- 
ducting train  operation.  They  must  be  prepared  and  deliv- 
ered in  advance  of  the  time  of  their  use.  Train  orders,  on  the 
contrary,  are  to  meet  the  ever  changing  needs  which  cannot 
be  provided  for  in  advance  and  must  be  often  made  on 
the  spur  of  the  moment.  If  train  operation  could  be  con- 
ducted by  time  tables  without  delav  it  would  not  be  neces- 
sary to  use  train  orders;  such  mathematical  precision  being 
impossible,  train  orders  and  train  despatching  are  essential 
in  efficient  train  operation.  As  stated,  train  orders  differ 
from  instructions,  rules,  and  time  tables  as  to  the  time  avail- 
able for  their  preparation  and  delivery.  There  is  ample 
time  for  handling  instructions,  rules,  and  time-tables;  but 
train  orders  must  often  be  formulated  and  transmitted  with 
the  utmost  speed.  The  despatching  is  not  efficient  if  the 
handling  of  the  train  orders  causes  delay.  This  may  be  true 
even  if  the  order  reduces  a  prospective  loss  of  time,  as  where 
the  delay  would  have  been  still  further  reduced  had  there 
been  no' delay  in  the  handling  of  the  order.  The  delivery 
of  the  instructions,  rules,  and  time  tables  is  a  simple  matter, 
for  it  can  ije  made  days  in  advance  of  the  movements  to 
which  the^•  apply.  The  delivery  of  train  orders,  however, 
is  an  entirely  different  matter,  for  deliver}'  must  be  made  to 
trains  in  operation;  hence,  the  method  of  delivery  should  not 
cause  loss  of  time. 

■See  Append.x  at  end  of  article,  for  the  principles  of  Train  Despatching, 
fron.  ho-^k  on  "Telegraph  as  Applied  to  Train  Movements,  by  J.  J. 
Turner.    \'ice-President   of  the   Pennsylvania   system. 


1  111-  delivery  of  the  order  is  of  vital  importanie,  as  is  evi- 
dent from  the  very  specific  rules  provided.  A  train  order 
of  Komi  .51  is  delivered  to,  and  its  receipt  acknowledged  in 
writing  i)y  the  persons  to  whom  it  is  addressed.  (Tlie 
engineman  usually  is  an  exception;  to  avoid  the  loss  of  time 
wliiih  would  1)0  involved  in  reciuiring  him  to  go  to  the  sta- 
tion office  it  is  provided  that  iiis  co|)y  may  Ijc  delivered  to 
h'm   liy  the  conductor). 

'I'lir  I'"orni  1')  train  order  is  re<|Uired  to  be  signed  for  only 
li\  the  siaiioii  (j|KTat()r.  He  is  held  personally  responsible 
for  tlie  delivery  of  the  "19"  order,  but  the  form  dws  not 
reijuire  the  signature  of  tile  conductor  or  the  engineman  or 
.iiiy   other   a(  knowledgment   by   signature   to   tiie   despati  her. 

Because  of  this  difference  in  delivery,  a  moving  train  is 
required  to  stoj)  for  a  "31"  order,  but  need  only  slacken 
siK-ed  for  a  "19"  order.  If  the  order  should  authorize  the 
tniin  to  continue  its  journey,  then  the  delivery  of  the  ",31" 
order,  re([Uiring  the  train  to  .stop,  causes  a  useless  delay  that 
might  have  been  avoided  i)y  the  use  of  the  "19"  order.  The 
disadvantages  connected  with  the  stopping  of  trains  simply 
to  give  them  in.structions  under  which  they  may  proceed  will 
be  more  fully  considered  under  the  Space  Interval  Method. 

William  Nichols  in  his  excellent  book  on  "Train  Opera- 
tion" says:  "The  use  of  the  '19'  form  is  noi  restricted  by 
the  Standard  Code.  However,  seme  roads  prohibit  its  use 
for  restricting  the  supericjrity  of  a  train.  There  has  been 
and  still  is.  no  doubt,  considerable  prejudice  against  the 
'19'  form  order.  This  is  general!}-  becau.se  of  not  thoroughly 
understanding  the  difference  between  the  '31'  and  '19'  forms 
so  far  as  safety  is  concerned.  With  a  projjer  clearance  card 
made  for  the  jjurpose.  and  with  a  few  restrictions  placed 
upon  its  u.se,  it  is  as  safe  [as  the  '31']  and  certainly  is  far 
the  best  order  for  the  prompt  movement  of  trains." 

John  F.  Mackie,  formerly  secretary-editor,  Train 
Despatchers'  Association  of  America,  and  a  veteran  railroad 
operating  officer,  in  his  article  on  "Train  Rules  and  Train 
Despatching  Past  and  Present"  declares  the  crux  of  the 
whole  matter  to  be  the  deliver}'  of  the  order.  "There  is  in- 
creased assurance  of  delivery  of  the  '19'  form  because  of  the 
requirements  that  the  operator  .shall  personally  deliver  the 
order  to  both  the  engineman  and  conductor.  He  is,  there- 
fore, out  on  the  platform  prepared  to  make  the  delivery. 
*  *  *  He  is  an  active,  instead  of  a  passive  agent,  in  the 
delivery  of  the  order."^ 

The  Space  Interval  Method 

Train  operation  under  the  space  interval  method  is 
directed  by: 

(a)  Time  tables;  (6)  train  orders  and  train  order  signals; 
{c)  train  despatching,  and  {d)  the  block  system.  Trains 
are  operated  under  the  space  interval  method  by  time  table, 
train  orders,  and  train  despatching,  the  same  as  in  the  time 
interval  method.  In  addition,  there  are  block  signals. 
Although  trains  are  moved  under  time  tables,  the  block 
signals  enforce  an  interval  of  space  between  trains  moving 
in  the  same  direction,  wholly  regardless  of  the  time  interval. 
This  is  the  distinctive  feature  of  the  space  interval  method, 
and  is  the  basis  of  the  block  system.  The  time  interval  is 
maintained  by  attendants,  with  watches  or  clocks,  at  stations. 
Suppose,  under  this  system,  the  prescribed  interval  be  ten 
minutes.  At  the  expiration  of  that  length  of  time  after  the 
departure  of  the  last  preceding  train,  the  attendant  displays 
to  a  train  a  proceed  signal;  but  if  the  preceding  train  has 
been  unexpectedly  stopped  at  some  obscure  point  between 
this  and  the  next  station,  this  proceed  signal  is  deceptive;  it 
does  not  remove  the  danger  of  a  collision  under  such  circum- 
stances, and  this  danger  has  to  be  provided  against  by  the 
flagging  rules.  But  if  the  space  interval  system  is  in  effect 
the  station  agent,  instead  of  allowing  a  train  to  proceed  at 
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the  end  of  a  period  of  10  minutes  holds  it  until  he  has  been 
informed  that  the  preceding  train  has  actually  arrived  at  the 
next  station,  whether  the  time  be  10  minutes  or  10  hours. 
Thus  the  time  interval,  in  such  a  situation,  is  superseded,  so 
far  as  concerns  its  function  as  a  preventive  of  collisions.  It 
becomes  merely  a  convenience. 

Time  Tables 

Under  the  time  interval  method,  in  order  to  comply  with 
the  five  and  ten-minute  rule,  trains  must  not  l)e  scheduled 
at  intervals  less  than  five  [or  tenj  minutes.  In  the  space 
interval  method,  however,  trains  may  be  scheduled  at  inter- 
vals determined  by  the  time  required  for  them  to  move 
through  the  block  sections.  The  passenger  service  on  the 
express  tracks  of  the  Interborough  subway,  New  York  City, 
is  a  notable  example  of  moving  trains  under  close  intervals. 


Automatic  Block  Signals  on  a  Double  Track  Road  of 
Heayy  Traffic 

There,  under  the  automatic  block  system,  with  sections  less 
than  900  feet  long,  ten-car  passenger  trains,  moving  at 
35  to  40  miles  an  hoiir.  are  allowed  to  follow  one  another  at 
intervals  of  one  minute  and  48  seconds.  Without  the  block 
system,  the  time  interval  system,  dependent  for  safety  on  the 
flagman,  would  be  out  of  the  question.  Before  a  flagman 
could  get  off  his  train  to  start  back  with  his  stop  signals  the 
time  interval  would  be  used  up. 

Train  Orders 

In  the  space  interval  method  there  is  a  decrease  in  the 
number  of  train  orders  issued,  and  of  those  which  are  issued 
a  larger  number  are  on  form  19,  as  compared  with  form  31. 
The  decreased  use  of  the  written  train  order  is  fully  con- 
sidered under  Train  Operation  by  Signal  Indication.  The 
"19"  order  keeps  trains  moving,  and  obviates  one  of  the 
most  undesirable  features  of  train  operation,  as  heretofore 
extensively  practiced,  the  stopping  of  trains  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  giving  them  written  train  orders. 

Eliminating  the  unnecessary  stopping  of  trains,  saves 
fuel  and  water  and  the  cost  of  the  wear  and  tear  on  cars  and 
engines  for  these  useless  stops.  Every  unnecessary  stop 
creates  an  unnecessary  hazard.  By  eliminating  unnecessary 
stops,  unnecessary  hazards  are  eliminated.  Every  unneces- 
sary stop  is  an  unnecessary  delay,  not  only  to  the  train  that 
is  required  to  stop,  but  often  to  other  trains  as  well.^ 

The  St.  Louis-San  Francisco  Railroad  has  made  an  esti- 
mate of  the  economy  effected  by  the  elimination  of  useless 
stops  by  the  use  of  the  "19,"  instead  of  the  "31"  order,  and 
reports  an  annual  saving  of  $29,630,  as  follows: 

'"See  Increased  Efficiency  bv  Use  of  Train-Order  Form  Nineteen,"  by 
r.  H.   Meeks,   Raihoay  Age,  Ftbruary   1.   1918. 


ESTIMATED     MO.VTHLY      SAVING;      AVERAC.E     TRAINS      PER     DAY,      27!/j. 

Reduction  of  overtime.   5   hours  a  day,   at  $4.18  an   hour $647.90 

Saving    one-half    ton    coal    per    freight    train    per    trip,    at    $3.25    a 

ton      1,511.25 

Saving  in   wear  and  tear  in   not  stopping  "long-drags"   for  orders, 

$10  per  day    310.00 

Savins    per     mon'.li $2,479.15 

Or  an  annual  saving  of  $29,630;  which  is  equal  to  interest 
at  five  per  cent  on  an  investment  of  $592,596. 

Train  Order  Signals 

The  two-position  train  order  signal,  heretofore  referred  to, 
has  but  a  limited  use  in  directing  train  movements.  It  is 
used  only  to  indicate  "stop"  for  orders;  or  "proceed"  when 
there  are  no  orders.  There  is  an  increasing  demand  for  a 
signal  that  can  be  used  in  place  of,  not  merely  as  an  adjunct 
to,  written  train  orders.  A  signal  is  needed  to  direct  trains  to 
(a)  "Take  siding";  (b)  "Hold  main,"  or  proceed  on  main 
track  regardless  of  superior  trains. 

On  double-track  roads  equipped  with  block  and  inter- 
locking signals,  train  movements  at  the  interlocking  sta- 
tions are  directed  by  the  interlocking  signals. 

At  non-interlocked  passing-sidings  there  is  a  need  for  a 
signal  to  indicate  "take  siding,"  or  "hold  main."  The  Erie 
Railroad  (one  of  the  first  to  meet  this  need)  uses  for  this 
purpose  a  three-position  semaphore  train  order  signal  giving 
three  indications:  "proceed,"  "take  siding,"  and  "stop."* 

Train  Despatching 

The  principal  purpose  of  train  despatching  as  already  sug- 
gested in  the  discussion  of  the  time  interval  system  is  to  so  di- 
rect the  operations  of  trains  that  they  may  move  with  maxi- 
mum safety  and  minimum  delay.      Train  despatching  has 


Automatic  Block  Signals  on  a  Four-Track  Railroad 

reached  a  higher  level  of  efficiency  under  the  space  interval 
method  than  was  possible  under  the  time  interval  method. 
This  has  been  accomplished  by  the  use  of:  (a)  the  automatic 
block  system;  (b)  the  "19"  train  order,  and  (c)  signal  in- 
dications in  place  of  written  train  orders. 

The  train  despatcher  directs  the  movement  of  trains  as  if 
his  division  were  a  great  interlocking  plant.  He  sends  his 
instructions  or  orders  to  the  signalmen  at  the  block  and  in- 
terlocking stations;  the.se  signalmen  in  turn  direct  the  move- 
ment of  trains  by  signal  indications.  It  is  thus  possible  to 
move  maximum  traffic  with  a  minimum  delay.  The  written 
order,  with  its  delays  and  opportunities  for  error,  is  replaced 
by  the  fi.xed  signal  with  its  instantaneous  operation  and  un- 
mistakable indications.  A  despatcher  can  order  a  signal 
cleared,  can  get  it  cleared  and  receive  the  station  operators' 


*See     "Train     Operation     by     Si?iial     Indication 
RaiLtay   Age.   July   5,    1918,    page   5. 
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assur.uiie  lli.ii  llu'  i)l)ji\  t  i.s  ;ui()iui)li>lii'(l  in  k-s.s  tli;in  one 
niinuti-;  wIhtims,  a  train  ordir  would  rc(|uiri'  .several  minutes 
for  transmission  and  transcription,  to  say  nothing?  of  the  dc- 
.lay  to  the  train  and  the  time  recjuired  by  the  trainmen  for 
readini;  it. 

I'm-.   Block  Systkm 

The  Interstate  fommene  Commission  dil'ined  the  block 
."System  at  length  in  its  seventeenth  annual  report  (December, 
190,<).    'I"he  foUowinj^  is  ([uoted  from  this  re|)ort: 

"The  term  'block  system'  shall  be  taken  to  mean  the 
methiKls  and  rules  by  means  of  which  the  movement  of  rail- 
roail  trains  (car.s  or  enj^incs)  may  be  regulated  in  such  a 
manner  that  an  interval  of  space  of  absolute  length,  may  be 
at  all  times  maintained  between  the  rear  end  of  a  train  and 
the  forward  end  of  train  next  following."' 

The  Hlcxk  Signal  and  'I'rain  Control  Hoard  detincd  the 
block  system  as: 

"Any  method  of  maintaining  an  interval  of  .space  i)ctween 
trains  moving  on  a  railroad.  Primarily  the  term  refers  to 
the  spacing  of  tniins  moving  on  the  same  track  in  the  same 
direction,  hut  in  practice  it  is  used,  on  single  track  lines, 
b»th  for  this  purpose  and  for  the  protection  from  each  other 
•of  trains  moving  in  opposite  directions  toward  each  other.""' 

This  last  definition  is  a  clear  statement  of  tlie  object  of 
the  block  system,  which  is  to  maintain  "'an  interval  of  space 
between  trains  moi'ing  on  a  railroad." 

The  Standard  Code  gives  definitions,  requisites,  and  rules 
for  the  three  block  systems;  the  manual,  the  controlled 
manual,  and  the  automatic.  The  manual  block  system  is 
"a  series  of  consecutive  blocks,  governed  by  block  signals 
•operated  manually,  upon  information  by  telegraph,  telephone 
'Or  other  means  of  communication."  The  controlled  manual 
is  "a  ser-ies  of  consecutive  blcxrks  governed  by  block  signals, 
■controlled  by  continuous  track  circuits,  operated  manually 
upon  information  by  telegraph,  telephone  or  other  means  of 
•communication,  and  so  constructed  as  to  require  the  co-oper- 
ation of  the  signalmen  at  both  ends  of  the  block  to  display  a 
clear  or  a  permissive  block  signal."  The  automatic  is  "a 
series  of  consecutive  blocks  governed  by  block  signals  oper- 
ated by  electric,  pneumatic,  or  other  agency  actuated  by  a 
train,  or  by  certain  conditions  affecting  the  use  of  a  l)lock." 

Time  Interval  vs.  Space  Interval; 

Comparison  of  the  Two  Methods 

The  character  of  the  interval  between  trains  moving  in  the 
same  direction  is  the  principal  difference  between  these  two 
methods. 

In  the  time  interval  method,  the  interval  between  trains 
is  maintained  at  stations  usually  situated  at  varying  dis- 
tances apart.  This  time  interval,  on  most  railroads,  for 
trains  not  carrying  passengers  is  five  minutes;  for  trains 
carrying  passengers  it  is  ten  minutes.  This  time  interval,  as 
provided  by  rule,  is  to  allow  time  for  a  flagman  to  protect 
the  rear  of  a  standing  train  by  red  flag  or  red  light;  and 
also  by  torpedoes  and  fusees.  In  the  space  interval  method 
the  interval  between  trains,  whatever  their  class  or  character, 
is  a  space  interval  for  all  trains.  Fixed  signals  provide 
for  this  space  interval.    The  space  intervals  are  called  blocks. 

The  Operating  Efficiency  of  the  Two  Methods 

As  has  been  shown,  it  is  necessary  with  the  time  interval 
method  to  allow  a  larger  time  margin  between  train  move- 
ments than  is  required  with  the  space  interval  method.  On 
account  of  this  larger  time  margin,  the  time  interval  method 
is  correspondingly  less  efficient  than  the  space  interval. 

Both  delays  and  hazards  are  reduced  to  the  minimum  in  the 
space  interval  method,  and  its  superior  efficiency  is  obvious. 
Opp'-ition  at  maximum  track  capacity  is  not  possible  under 

'Seventeenth   .Annual   Report,    1903.   p.    345,   Sec.    14. 

"Interstale  rommerce  Commission:  First  .Annual  Report  of  the  Block 
Signal   and   Train   Control   Board    (1908),  p.    71. 


the   time    interval    method.       (Operation    at    nuzimuni    track 
capacity  under  the  space  interval  method  u  possible. 

The  Relative  Safety  Factor  of  the  Two  Mkihods 

In  the  time  interval  metliod  two  tyjjcs  of  fixed  signals  are 
u.sed — train  order  signals  and  interlocking  signals;  these 
.signals  not  Ijeing  used  to  space  trains. 

Tiie  protection  of  trains  depends  upon  the  rules  re(|uiring 
trains  to  keep  a  certain  numijer  of  minutes  apart,  and  u(x>n 
the  llagman's  signals  for  the  protection  of  standing  or  slow- 
moving  trains. 

1  lie  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  in  a  report  to  Con- 
gress, descril>ing  the  limitations  of  the  time  interval  method, 
says:  "Without  the  block  .system,  the  right  of  a  train  to 
|)roceed  depends,  |a|  on  the  class  of  the  train  as  regards 
other  trains;  1 1)  |  on  the  time,  as  shown  in  the  time  table; 
and  [cj  on  the  vigilance  of  the  engineman  in  .seeing  that  the 
preceding  train  is  out  of  his  way.  Under  the  block  system 
the.se  otherwise  vital  features  become  matters  merely  of  con- 
venience or  expediency.  With  no  block  system  rear  colli- 
sions are  provided  against  by  flag  or  lantern  signal,  Ijut  the 
failure  of  this  safeguard  is  notorious.  It  fails  l)oth  from 
the  negligence  of  flagmen  to  carry  out  or  display  the  signal, 
and  of  enginemen  to  heed  it  when  it  is  given.  On  a  single- 
track  line,  in  addition  to  these  uncertainties,  the  men  in 
charge  of  trains  have  the  burden  of  considering  their  rights 
as  against  trains  coming  from  the  opposite  direction,  which 
are  of  two  or  more  different  classes,  and  the  superiority  of 
which,  as  related  to  their  train,  may  vary  from  hour  to  hour, 
or  may  be  varied  by  telegraphic  orders  from  the  train 
despatcher  at  any  stage  of  the  train's  journey.  Butting  col- 
lisions, due  to  confusion  in  these  things — to  mistakes  in 
reading  the  time  table,  to  wrong  telegraphic  orders,  to  non- 
delivery of  orders,  to  forgetting  orders,  and  other  blunders — 
are  as  notorious  as  are  rear  collisions  from  flagmen's  failures. 

"On  either  double  track  or  single  track  we  have  on  the 
one  hand  (in  the  block  system)  fixed  signals,  situated  at 
known  locations,  few  and  simple  requirements,  and  few 
men  to  share  the  responsibility  of  any  given  operation.  On 
the  other  hand,  we  have  in  the  old  system,  signals  (as  flags), 
not  fixed  but  to  be  encountered  at  unexpected  places,  or  no 
signals  at  all,  compelling  dependence  on  the  time  tables, 
watches,  and  confusing  rules  of  superiority.  Responsibility 
is  divided  among  a  larger  number  of  men."' 

In  the  space  interval  (block  system)  method  three  classes 
of  signals  arc  u.sed — (1)  train  order  signals,  (2)  inter- 
locking signals,  and  (3)  block  signals.  The  first  two  have 
the  same  functions  as  under  the  time  interval  system;  but 
the  interlocking  signals  (where  they  are  part  of  a  block 
system)  are  used  also  for  spacing  trains.  The  block  system, 
of  course,  is  not  absolute  perfection,  and  every  road  keeps 
in  force  the  rule  requiring  flagmen  to  protect  standing  or 
slow-moving  trains  by  hand  signals  (flags,  lanterns,  tor- 
pedoes and  fusees). 

"The  block  system  provides  that  each  engineman  may, 
with  perfect  safety,  start  and  run  his  train  by  the  sole  author- 
ity of  a  visible  signal,  fixed  on  a  post  at  the  side  of  the  road, 
which  gives  him  the  exclusive  right  to  the  track  for  a  given 
distance  (to  the  next  block  signal)  without  limitation  as  to 
the  time  to  be  spent  in  getting  there,  or  the  speed.  The  sys- 
tem provides  all  necessary  security  against  collision,  with  no. 
question  about  the  importance  of  the  train,  or  the  priority 
♦of  any  other  train.  So  far  as  safetv  is  concerned,  all  trains 
are  of  the  same  class."  * 

To  maintain  between  trains  a  safe  and  satisfactory  inter- 
val of  spare — in  other  words,  to  prevent  collisions — and  to 
do  it  wholly  by  means  of  time — bv  the  use  of  clocks  and 
watches — would  require  a  station  with  a  clock  (and  an  at- 
tendantV  ever\-  few  hundred  feet,  and  it  would  be  imperfect 

"Report  of  the   Interstate  Commerce  Commission  on   Block  Signal  Systems; 
Senate   Document   No.    342.      1907;  p.    11. 
'Senate   Document   No.   342,   p.    II. 
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even  then,  for  the  theory  of  the  time  interval  system  requires 
a  length  of  time  sufficient  for  a  flagman  to  go  back  and  flag. 
Hence,  the  inherent  weakness  of  the  system.  A  complete 
system  should  have  stations,  say  1.000  feet  apart,  and  it 
should  have  flagmen  capable  of  always  going  back  1,000 
feet,  in  say,  two  minutes.  A  mere  glance  at  a  situation  like 
this  makes  evident  the  weakness  of  the  system. 

Automatic  clocks  have  been  tried,  but  they  only  serve  to 
show  in  stronger  light  the  fundamental  insufficiency  of  any 
time-interval  system.  A  clock  on  a  20-foot  post  at  the  side 
of  the  road  was  in  use  for  a  short  time  on  the  Fall  Brook 
Coal  Company's  railroad  in  central  New  York  some  25  or 
30  years  ago.  Being  set  at  zero  by  every  passing  train  it 
would  show  to  the  next  train  how  many  minutes  had  elapsed 
since  the  passage  of  the  car  wheels  which  acted  to  start  the 
hands  from  zero.  But  on  a  crooked  road,  or  on  any  road  in 
time  of  dense  fog,  it  would  be  necessary,  in  order  to  give  the 
enginemen  the  necessar\'  confidence,  to  locate  the  clocks  very 
close  together.  This  might  answer  for  slow  trains — pro- 
vided the  clocks  were  well  cared  for  and  reliable,  and  pro- 
vided discipline  of  enginemen  was  very  good,  but  for  fast 
trains  the  short  space  interval  would  be  a  hindrance  without 
two  or  more  distant  (cautionary)  signals;  for  a  fast  train 
must  have  a  long  stretch  of  track  in  which  to  reduce  its 
speed  after  receiving  warning  of  the  train  ahead,  and  with 
suitable  distant  signals  the  space  interv^al  with  its  superior 


of  the  clear  signal  behind  it.  In  the  controlled  manual  sys- 
tem the  train  but  partly  controls  the  signals.  In  the  autcv- 
matic  block  system  the  train  completely  controls  them. 

Rel.'Ktive  Operating  Efficiency  of  the  Three  Systems 
Delays  of  trains  reduce  the  capacity  of  the  tracks,  there- 
fore, the  operating  efficiency  of  the  three  block  sy.stems  may 
be  measured  by  the  relative  amount  of  train  delays  directly 
chargeable  to  block  operation. 

Train  delays  chargeable  to  block  operation  are  unavoid- 
able if  the  block  sections  are  too  long  for  the  movement  of 


Away  Down  South  in  Dixie.     The  "Proceed"  Indication  of  the  Signal  Extends  the  Engineman's  "Vision"  Around  the  Curve 


simplicity  would  be  as  feasible  as  the  clock  interval.  And 
all  this  ignores  one  of  the  important  virtues  of  the  automatic 
block  system — its  function  of  detecting  broken  rails. 

Relative  Safety  of  the  Three  Block  Systems 

The  Manual  block  system:  (a)  A  man-operated  system. 
(b)  The  signals  are  operated  entirely  on  information  trans- 
mitted by  telegraph,  telephone  or  electric  bell  code.  (c) 
The  correct  operation  of  the  system  is  entirely  dependent 
upon  human   agency  without  mechanical  check. 

The  Controlled  Manual:  (a)  A  man-operated  system.  (5) 
The  signals  are  operated  on  information  transmitted  by  tele- 
graph, telephone,  or  bell  code,  (c)  The  correct  operation  of 
the  system  is  dependent  upon  human  agency,  checked  by 
track  circuits  throughout  the  length  of  the  block  section. 

The  Automatic  Block  System:  (a)  A  power-operated  sys- 
tem, (h)  The  signals  are' operated  by  "electric,  pneumatic, 
or  other  agency."  (c)  The  operation  of  the  instruments  in 
the  system  is  controlled,  not  by  human  agency  but  by  the 
passage  of  the  train  into  and  through  the  block  section, 
through  the  medium  of  the  continuous  track  circuits. 

From  a  safety  standpoint,  the  control  of  the  signals  by 
the  train  is  the  vital  point  of  difference  between  the  systems. 
In  the  manual  block  system  the  train  does  not  control  the 
operation  of  the  signals,  for  no  mechanical  check  is  provided, 
when  the  block  is  occupied  by  a  train,  to  prevent  the  display 


trains  as  frequently  as  the  terminal  is  ready  to  send  them 
out. 

The  ideal  method  for  determining  the  length  of  block 
sections  to  insure  operating  efficiency  is  by  taking  the  re- 
quired time  interval  between  trains — the  frequency  required 
by  the  volume  of  traffic  which  it  is  desired  to  move — and 
making  the  time  lengths  of  the  block  sections  such  as  will 
permit  of  train  movements  under  clear  signals.  Measured 
in  time  the  block  lengths  will  be  the  same,  but  measured  in 
distance  the  block  lengths  will  vary  with  the  speed;  e.  g., 
the  short  block  on  an  up  grade  may  be  the  equivalent  of  a 
much  longer  block  on  a  down  grade.  Or,  further,  the  block 
in  which  a  station  or  other  stop  is  made  must  be  shorter  in 
length  than  one  in  which  no  stop  is  made." 

In  the  two  manual  block  systems  this  ideal  method  is 
often  disregarded  because  of  the  tendency,  when  locating 
block  stations,  to  give  first  consideration  to  the  cost  of  wages 
of  signalmen.  This  consideration  for  wage  cost  is  at  pres- 
ent a  constant  disturbing  element  because  of  the  eight-hour 
law  requirement  of  three  signalmen  at  each  block  station. 
When  the  wage  cost  is  made  the  first  consideration  and 
block  stations  are  placed  at  pas.senger  stations  to  utilize  the 
men  at  these  stations  as  block  operators,  the  result  is  often 
a  series  of  blocks  that  vary  so  greatly  in  length,  both  as  to 

"Sec  Report  of  Committee  X — Sipnalina  Practice;  Journal  of  the  Rail- 
way .Signal  .\ssociation,   March,   1919,   p    42. 
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distaiHi'  and  tinu-,  lliat  the  tinir  of  trains  is  limited  by  the 
lutti;(st  l)liH.k.  I.onj;  intervals  between  trains  are  thus  in- 
evitable. 

In  tlie  autoniatii  i)l(Kk  system  tlie  ideal  nictluKl  can  be 
followed,  as  tiie  wage  cost  for  block  ojjerators  need  not  be 
considered.  i'lie  l)lock  section  lengths  and  the  location  of 
the  signals  can  l)e  arranged  for  moving  trains  at  maximum 
track  capacity. 

Tlie  following  is  an  interesting  comparison  of  a  manual 
block  system  installed  on  a  double-track  division  of  1.^9.5 
miles  that  was  later  changed  to  an  automatic  block  system 
with  a  marked  improvement  in  operating  efficiency: 

Under  the  manual  block  system  there  were  46  block  sta- 
tions and  90  blocks.  The  average  length  of  blocks  was  3.1 
miles,  but  with  great  differences  in  their  lengths.  Tiie  short- 
est block  was  .39  miles  in  length  and  the  longest  7.27  miles; 
58  blocks  ranging  from  .,i9  to  4  miles;  16  blocks  from  4 
to  5  miles;  12  blocks  from  5  to  6  miles;  2  blocks  6.89  miles, 
and  2  blocks  7.27  miles  in  length. 

llndcr  the  automatic  block,  since  introduced,  there  are 
296  blocks  of  an  average  length  of  .94  of  a  mile.'" 

The  elimination  of  delays  chargeable  to  operation  under  the 
manual  l)lock  was  one  hour  and  forty  minutes  per  freight 
train,  or  a  saving  in  time  per  train  of  IS  per  cent. 

By  the  improved  operating  efficiency  the  saving  of  ex- 
pense in  train  operation  was  enough  to  pay  for  the  automatic 
block  in  less  than  four  years. 

Conclusions 

In  a  final  analysis  of  the  three  block  systems  to  determine 
which  is  the  most  efficient  from  an  operating  standpoint,  it 
is  necessary  to  place  them  on  an  equal  basis  as  to  track  capa- 
city. Assuming  block  sections  one  mile  in  length,  the  manual 
block  is  the  lowest  in  first  cost.  The  controlled  manual  is 
the  highest  in  first  cost  (installation);  but  both  systems  are 
so  high  in  cost  of  operation  that  it  is  the  exception  to  find 
either  the  manual  or  the  controlled  manual  with  the  number 
of  block  sections  necessary  for  maximum  track  capacity. 

On  the  contrary,  the  first  cost  of  the  automatic  block 
(somewhat  less  than  the  first  cost  of  the  controlled  manual) 
is  the  lowest  of  the  three  systems  in  cost  of  operation. 

The  automatic  block  shows  the  greatest  operating  efE- 
ciencx  per  dollar  of  investmeiit. 

Appendix 

Principles  of  Train  Despatching 

The  principles  of  train  despatching  were  clearly  set  forth 
years  ago  by  J.  J.  Turner  in  his  book  on  "The  Telegraph 
as  Applied  to  Train  Movement,"  in  the  following  terse  para- 
graphs: 

"First.  That  to  prevent  conflicting  instructions  and  to 
insure  safety,  no  more  than  one  man  can  despatch  trains  on 
the  same  track  at  the  same  time." — Complied  with  by  a  rule 
to  that  effect. 

"Second.  That  the  despatcher  be  kept  fully  advised  of 
all  delays,  present  or  prospective,  and  the  position  of  every 
train  on  the  road." — Complied  with  by  reports  from  stations 
and  terminals. 

"Third.  That  orders  must  be  so  clearly  expressed  as  to 
render  a  misunderstanding  of  their  meaning  impossible." — 
Complied  with  by  the  use  of  rules  and  forms  of  the  Standard 
Code. 

"Fourth.  That  the  despatcher  must  know  that  they  are 
in  the  hands  of  some  reliable  party  for  delivery." — Com- 
plied with  by  the  acknowledgment  of  the  operator  giving  his 
initials  and  office  call. 

"Fifth.  That  it  is  as  near  certain  as  anything  human  can 
be,  that  the  party  wh6  is  to  deliver  them  will  stop  the  train 
to  which  they  are  addressed." — Complied  with  at  each  train 
order  office,  by  the  use  of  a  fixed  signal  which  shall  indi- 
cate "stop"  when  trains  are  to  stop  for  train  orders. 

'"Erie  Railroad,   Susquehanna  Division. 


"Si.xth.  That  when  delivered  to  trainmen,  they  read  just 
as  they  did  when  .sent  by  the  despatcher." — Com|)lied  with 
by  the  receiving  operator,  who  repeats  the  completed  order 
to  the  despatdur  for  verifu  ation. 

"Seventh.  'J'hat  the  in.structions  given  to  both  trains  are 
identical." — Comijiied  with  \>\  the  i..se  of  the  du[)iiiate  order 
s\stem. 

"Eighth.  That  the  train  whose  rights  are  extended  must 
not  be  moved  against  the  train  who.se  rights  are  curtailed, 
without  notice  to  the  latter." — ('om|)lied  with  l)y  sending  the 
order  first  to  the  train  whose  right  is  restricted  before  com- 
pleting the  order  to  the  train  whose  right  is  extended. 

"Ninth.  That  men  who  are  to  act  upon  orders,  acknowl- 
edge their  receij)t."— Comjjlied  with  by  rules  relating  to 
"31"  and  "19"  orders. 

"Tenth.  That  men  using  them  know  that  they  are  doing 
.so  with  the  full  knowledge  and  authority  of  the  despatcher  " 
— Complied  with  by  the  response  "Correct"  from  the  train 
despatcher. 

"Eleventh.  That  trains  running  against  other  trains 
under  special  orders  must  be  able  to  recognize  each  other." — 
Complied  with  by  giving  the  number  of  the  engine  of  every 
train  mentioned  in  the  order,  or  by  train  number  indicators. 

"Twelfth.  That  a  complete  record  be  kept  of  each  transac- 
tion."— Complied  w'ith  Ijy  use  of  the  despatchers  order  book. 


Car  Detention  and  Car  Shortage 

THE  \\  IDESPREAD  and  harmful  effect  of  the  unnecessary 
detention  of  freight  cars  has  recently  been  shown  by 
an  analysis  of  the  official  reports  of  the  Pacific  Car 
Demurrage  Bureau  for  the  months  of  February  and  March, 
1920.  The  figures,  which  are  given  below,  refer  to  railroad 
operation  in  California  only,  but  if  a  similar  condition 
ex  sts  throughout  the  country,  one  of  the  salient  reasons  for 
the  pre<(nt  car  shortage  is  apparent. 

During  the  month  of  February,  1920,  there  were  131,448 
cars  reported  to  the  Bureau,  an  increase  of  30,178  cars  ovei 
the  same  uonth  last  year.  During  the  month  of  March, 
1920,  there  were  reported  143,376  cars,  an  increase  of  32,365 
cars  over  the  same  month  last  year.  These  figures  disclose 
the  increase  in  tlie  volume  of  business  during  these  months. 

The  next  and  most  important  item  in  the  reports  is  "cars- 
held-beyond-free-time."  Considering  that  48  hours,  or  2 
days'  free  time,  after  the  first  7:00  a.  m.  after  the  cars  are 
placed  for  industries  by  carriers,  are  allowed  for  unloading 
and  loading,  the  following  figures  are  vital. 

During  the  month  of  February,  1920,  7,303  cars  were 
field  beyond  the  free  time,  an  increase  of  46  per  cent  over 
the  same  month  the  previous  year  and  during  March,  8,866 
cars  were  held  beyond  the  free  time,  an  increase  of  75  per 
cent  over  the  same  month  the  previous  year. 

The  demurrage  charges  assessed  by  the  Bureau  for  the 
detention  of  cars  in  February,  amounted  to  $38,637  and  in 
March  to  $58,615,  or  a  total  of  $97,252  for  two  months,  equal 
to  an  annual  charge  of  $583,512.  These  figures  also  rep- 
resent a  delay  to  equipment  equal  to  80,964  car  days  for  the 
two  months  referred  to. 

Chairman  Clark  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission, 
in  a  recent  address  to  the  National  Industrial  Traffic  League 
and  the  American  Railroad  Association,  stated  tliat  the  pub- 
lic would  have  the  use  of  102,000  additional  cars  through 
the  saving  of  one  hour  per  car  each  day.  If  a  saving  of 
cne  hour  per  day  for  each  car  would  increase  the  supply 
by  the  addition  of  102,000  cars  what  would  be  the  volume 
of  business  California  shippers  alone  could  move  if  they  f 
could  save  the  80,964  car  days  now  lost  by  reason  of  de- 
tention to  equipment  as  disclosed  by  the  Pacific  Car  De- 
murrage Bureau's  reports?  It  is  evident  that  the  remedy  for 
the  present  car  shortage  is  in  the  hands  of  the  shipping  public. 


Concerted  Efforts  to  Relieve  Freight  Congestion 


Consolidation    Into    Solid   Train-Loads — Details   of    Local 
Committee's  Work — A  New  Railroad  Committee 


THE  CONSOLIDATION  of  as  much  freight  as  possible  into 
solid  trains  to  single  destinations  and  distributing  cen- 
ters, as  a  means  of  avoiding  car  congestion  in  classifi- 
cation yards  and  minimizing  switching  movements,  is  one 
of  the  principal  recommendations  to  the  railroads  and  to 
shippers  sent  out  recently  by  the  Commission  on  Car  Service 
and  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  In  the  letter 
of  instructions  to  the  local  car  service  committees  issued  on 
May  11  by  Chairman  W.  C.  Kendall  of  the  Commission  on 
Car  Service  (noticed  last  week,  page  1528),  this  element  is 
elaborated  at  length. 

The  advantages  of  the  principle  are: 

1.  No  niaterial  increase  in  delay  or  expense  for  classifica- 
tion of  cars  at  originating  points. 

2.  Entire  elimination  of  switching  or  regrouping  at  divi- 
sion or  junction  points  enroute. 

.3.  Expedited  movement  automatically  secured  because 
cars  can  be  forwarded  through  each  division  or  junction 
point  as  cjuickly  as  the  crews  can  be  changed. 

4.  Reduction  to  the  minimum  of  terminal  delays. 

5.  Greatly  increased  efficiency  in  car  service  by  increasing 
the  average  miles  per  car  per  day  with  more  than  a  relative 
decrease  in  operating  expense. 

Continuing,  Mr.  Kendall  says: 

"This  plan  may  be  applied  effectively  under  varying  con- 
ditions. For  instance,  the  flour  mills  at  Minneapolis  have 
found  it  of  mutual  benefit  to  co-operate  with  the  railroads 
in  loading  solid  trains  for  Baltimore  today,  for  Philadelphia 
tomorrow,  for  New  England  points  the  next  day,  etc.  Such 
trains,  kept  intact  throughout,  have  actually  arrived  at  des- 
tination in  30  to  50  per  cent  shorter  time  than  isolated  cars 
turned  loose  in  miscellaneous  service. 

"Similar  results  may  be  secured  by  concentrating  the 
loading  of  scattered  industries  in  one  central  yard.  This 
method  was  responsible  during  the  war  for  reducing  by  one 
half  the  time  consumed  in  the  movement  of  lumber  for  ship 
and  airplane  construction  from  the  Pacific  to  the  Atlantic 
coast.  *  *  * 

"In  terminal  switching  service  grouping  of  cars  for  single 
industries  where  volume  permits,  even  when  located  off  line, 
greatly  expedites  movement  and  delivery. 

"Conditions  will  usually  justify  holding  cars  one  or  more 
days  to  secure  the  volume  required  to  make  a  train  for  a 
single  destination.  Solid  lots  of  not  less  than  25  cars  will 
be  found  most  effective.  Such  solid  lots  will,  of  course, 
dovetail  easily  with  any  system  of  symboling  trains." 

Commissioner  Aitchison  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission on  May  27,  also  issued  instruction  to  the  Terminal 
Joint  Committees  as  follows: 

"Efficiency  of  transportation  may  Ije  substantially  pro- 
moted by  the  consolidation,  where  practicable,  of  shipments 
into  solid  trains  for  particular  destinations  and  distributing 
centers.  This  plan  tends  to  avoid  congestion  in  the  classi- 
fication vards  and  to  minim.ize  switching.  To  illustrate: 
Certain  petroleum  shippers,  acting  through  one  of  their  or- 
ganizations, avoided  congestion  at  terminal  points  and  mini- 
mized switching  by  consolidating  their  shipments  into  solid 
trains,  so  that  all  cars  in  a  particular  train  were  hauled  by 
one  railroad  to  one  destination  on  one  day,  to  other  destina- 
tions via  different  roads  on  the  second  day  and  to  other 
destinations  via  still  another  railroad  on  the  third  day,  and 
so  on. 

"Each     terminal     committee     should     begin     at     once     a 
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study  of  this  problem  *  *  *  and  .sjiould  impress  upon  all 
shippers  and  carriers  the  importance  at  this  time  of  bending 
ever)-  effort  to  bring  about  this  desired  result  *  *  *." 

The  principle  of  solid  train  movement  was  urged  on  the 
commission  by  M.  J.  Gormley,  director  of  the  Division  of 
Transportation  of  the  American  Petroleum  Institute,  who 
had  much  to  do  with  the  development  of  this  plan  as  assist- 
ant to  the  northwestern  regional  director  under  federal  con- 
trol. In  a  letter  to  Commissioner  Aitchison,  Mr.  Gormley 
said  that  the  railroads  are  awake  to  the  importance  of  mini- 
mizing switching  but  suggested  that  the  commission  call  on 
shippers  for  co-operation.  "The  petroleum  industrj',"  said 
Mr.  Gormley,  "is  attempting  in  every  possible  way  to  re- 
lieve the  situation  by  the  method  pointed  out."' 

Mr.  Kendall's  letter  contained  elaborate  and  detailed  sug- 
gestions on  all  points  of  the  local  committees'  work.  These' 
include:  Imm.ediate  check  to  be  made  of  all  cars  in  terminal 
waiting  for  delivery  to  connecting  lines;  arrangement  with- 
district  embargo  distributors  for  embargo  information;  re- 
ports of  cars  loaded  in  violation  of  embargoes;  careful  study 
of  the  handling  of  l.c.l.,  including  the  holding  over  of  cars 
where  advisable;  careful  arrangement  of  merchandise  sched- 
ules; adoption,  as  far  as  may  be  practicable,  of  consolidated 
loading  to  single  destinations  on  specified  days;  and  ade- 
quate switching  service  to  industries. 

Where,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Car  Service  and  Terminal 
Joint  Committees  sufficient  facilities  exist  in  the  way  of 
truck  or  other  transport  service,  consideration  should  be 
given  to  embargoes  or  restriction  by  permit  system  on  cross 
town  or  trap  car  service.  This  matter  is  one  depending 
entirely  on  local  conditions,  but  it  is  important  that  action 
be  taken  restricting  the  use  of  cars  in  this  service  whenever 
in  the  judgment  of  the  two  committees  it  is  practicable  to 
do  so. 

Co-operation  with  shippers  and  receivers  of  freight  is  dealt 
with  in  the  circular  at  length.  "Business  men  generally 
are  willing  to  do  anything  within  reason  to  improve  trans- 
portation conditions,  realizing  as  they  never  have  before 
that  our  prosperity  is  being  imperiled  by  the  inability  of 
the  railroads  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  nation." 

Shippers  are  urged  to  order  according  to  loading  capacity; 
to  restrict  car  orders  to  one  day's  program;  do  not  dupli^ 
cate  orders  for  cars;  order  cars  according  to  tonnage;  have 
shipments  prepared  and  ready  for  immediate  loading  on 
receipt  of  cars;  hold  shipments  until  the  second  or  third 
day  in  order  to  make  carload;  work  a  little  over-time  and 
finish  a  load  where  practicable,  and  thus  expedite  the  move- 
ment; co-operate  with  agent  in  switching  service;  furnish 
the  billing  agent  prompt  and  full  instructions;  bill  ship- 
ments through;  confine  bill  of  lading  to  its  proper  use,  do 
not  make  it  a  commercial  instrument;  do  not  try  to  avoid 
an  embargo  by  billing  shipments  to  an  intermediate  point 
w'ith  the  expectation  of  reconsigning  into  the  embargo  dis- 
trict; do  not  bill  shipments  by  a  circuitous  route  in  order 
to  avoid  the  effect  of  embargoes;  load  ten  per  cent  above 
capacity  of  car;  do  not  utilize  full  free  time. 

Consignees  are  exhorted  to  purchase  to  avoid  long  hauls; 
insist  that  shipper  load  cars  to  full  capacity;  pool  ship- 
ments with  others  in  similar  need;  unload  promptly;  have 
shipper  forward  freight  according  to  daily  capacity  to  un- 
load; present  bill  of  lading  to  railroad  agent  before  arrival 
of  cars;  complete  unloading  of  cars  before  usual  switching 
time  if  at  all  possible;  work  a  reasonable  amount  of  cjver- 
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tiiiH'  il  lUTissary  to  }iv{  cars  .-witclnd  out  ;it  tlu'  i.irliist  pos- 
sililr  tiiiic. 

Releasing  Cars  at  Galveston 

riic  IntiTStati'  ( 'omiiKTce  Commission  on  May  2S  issued 
Sorviii-  OrdiT  No.  4  orcicrinj;  tlio  Gulf,  Colorado  &  Santa 
Fe,  Galveston,  Harrisliurg  &:  San  Antonio,  Missouri,  Kan- 
sas &  'I'oxas  of  Texas,  International  &  Great  Northern  and 
(ialveston,  Houston  &  Henderson  immediately  to  exercise 
the  option  provided  l)y  rule  1 1  of  Texas  Lines"  tariff  I.  C.  C. 
(i().  and  immaiiately  to  remove  from  the  cars  and  store  either 
in  their  own  depot  or  warehouse  or  in  some  convenient  and 
suitable  ])ul)lie  or  licensed  warehouse  at  or  near  Galveston 
at  the  cost  of  the  owner  so  much  of  ai)i)roximately  2,700  cars 
of  jjrain  upon  tracks  in  Galveston  suliject  to  the  application 
(if  said  rule  1 1  as  may  he  accommodated  'i)\-  such  depot,  or 
warehouse  or  by  public  or  licensed  warehouses;  and  that 
the  cars  so  released  shall  l)e  at  once  restored  to  transjiorta- 
tion  service. 

Reports  to  the  Commission  on  Car  Service  continue  to 
indicate  a  reduction  in  the  accumulations  of  cars  at  con- 
i^'ested  points.  On  May  21  the  total  had  been  reduced  to 
l()8,0,i4.  On  April  24,  when  the  strike  conditions  were  at 
the  worst,  the  total  was  269,000. 

At  the  rcHjuest  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission, 
the  Cominission  on  Car  Service  has  directed  that  coal  carry- 
ing cars  be  not  used  for  the  loading  of  automobiles  and 
other  commodities  that  can  lie  transported  in  box  cars,  except 
that  coal  cars  made  emptywest  of  the  Rocky  mountains 
may  be  used  for  immediate  loading  to  or  toward  but  not 
beyond  the  owner's  rails. 

The  General  Situation 

The  Commission  on  Car  Service  has  issued  the  following 
summary  of  general  conditions  as  of  May  27: 

Box  Cars. — Demands  for  box  cars  continue  very  heavy, 
witli  sliortages  existing  principally  in  central  and  north- 
western territory.  The  relocation  of  box  cars  from  eastern 
and  southeastern  to  western  territory,  now  under  way,  should 
provide  substantial  relief  to  the  territories  where  shortages 
are  most  pronounced.  Ventilated  box  car  requirements,  which 
have  been  heavy  in  the  southeastern  section,  will  be  increased 
with  the  movement  of  the  watermelon  crop,  and  are  also 
increasing  in  the  southwestern  and  California  sections. 
Equipment  should  be  handled  strictly  in  accordance  with 
Circular  CCS  20,  and  special  action  taken  to  insure  against 
undue  delay  in  movement. 

Aiitmnobilr  Cars. — There  is  a  heavy  demand  for  automo- 
bile cars  which  is  considerably  in  excess  of  supply.  Labor 
disturbances  and  consequent  congestion  has  contributed  in 
delaying  movement,  and  special  attention  should  be  given 
the  prcMnpt  movement  in  accordance  with  car  service  rules 
and  special  instructions  in  effect. 

Flat  Cars. — The  loading  of  flat  cars  should  be  restricted 
to  commodities  which  cannot  be  accommodated  in  other  types 
of  cars.  It  is  important  that  movement  and  repairs  be 
expedited. 

Stock  Cars. — This  equipment  should  be  handled  strictly 
in  accordance  with  car  service  rules  and  special  instructions. 
The  volume  of  traffic  requiring  stock  cars  is  particularly 
heavy  in  Texas  and  at  market  centers,  making  it  necessar\ 
to  withdraw  this  class  of  equipment  from  general  service  in 
the  territory  formerly  comprising  eastern  and  Allegheny 
regions  and  roads  in  the  southwestern  section.  It  is  im- 
portant that  delay  in  forwarding  this  equipment  to  live  stock 
territory  be  minimized  to  fullest  possible  extent,  due  regard, 
of  course,  being  given  to  car  service  rules. 

Refrigerator  Cars. — Heavy  demands  in  prospect  for  re- 
frigerators. All  available  cars  being  crowded  to  California 
to  protect  cantaloupe  movement  from  Imperial  valley  now 
about  starting.    Loading  in  southwest  is  protected  practically 


t(i  lull  ixteiit.  Hcav\  diiiiaiid^  Ironi  dairy  and  meat  sliijj- 
l)ers  ill  ti'rritory  Ijelween  Chiiago  and  Missouri  river,  in- 
iluding  rejiorts  of  short  sujiply  from  some  of  the  large 
l)a(kers.  Trej/arations  Ijeing  made  to  handle  the  j)ea(  li  ( roji 
from  Georgia  which  will  .soon  be  ready  to  move. 

Open  Cars. — A  slight  increase  will  be  noted  in  tlie  lji- 
tuiiiinous  (oal  jirotluctioii  during  tiie  last  half  of  May  as 
c()m[)ared  with  the  first  15-day  jiericxl.  Labor  conditions 
in  a  numl)er  of  the  larger  terminals  are  consideraldy  im- 
proved and  speeilier  movement  through  the  important  gate- 
wa\s  rellects  extraordinary  efforts  being  put  forth  by  all 
concerned  to  better  the  situation.  The  situation  at  Lake 
Erie  ports  is  very  serious  and  the  car  su{)ply  for  the  move- 
ment of  coal  and  ore  is  anything  but  ade(|uate  to  protect 
extraordinarily  heavy  movement  i)lanned  for  this  .sea.son. 
It  is  exjiected  that  the  special  movement  of  coal  cars  trom 
tiie  west  to  the  lines  ea.st  of  the  Mi.ssissippi  river  will  result 
in  a  greatly  improved  car  .supply  on  the  roads  handling  this 
lake  tonnage.  There  is  no  improvement  in  the  mill  gondola 
situation  and  all  roads  are  under  sjiecial  instructions  to 
move  these  cars  as  promptly  as  jiossiljle  to  the  steel  terri- 
tory. Miscellaneous  commodities  are  receiving  fairly  good 
car  service  Ijut  in  some  cases  it  has  been  found  necessary  to 
curtail  distribution  to  stone,  .sand  and  gravel  owing  to  the 
serious  country-wide  shortage  of  coal  and  the  necessity  for 
keeping  mines  oj:)crating  on  a  limited  basis. 

Special  Committee  of  Railroad  Executives 

The  re-establishment  of  an  organization  representing  the 
railroads  with  functions  similar  to  those  of  the  Railroads' 
^^'ar  Board  in  1917  may  result  from  the  appointment,  at  a 
meeting  of  the  Association  of  Railway  Executives  at  Wash- 
ington on  May  28,  of  a  special  committee  to  co-operate  with 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  in  handling  the  present' 
emergency  situation.  The  members  of  the  committee  are: 
Daniel  Willard,  president,  Baltimore  &  Ohio,  chairman; 
A.  H.  Smith,  president.  New  York  Central;  C.  H.  Mark- 
ham,  president,  Illinois  Central;  Hale  Holden,  president, 
Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy;  W.  B.  Storey,  president, 
Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe;  B.  F.  Bush,  president,  Mis- 
souri Pacific;  E.  J.  Pearson,  president.  New  York,  New 
Haven  &  Hartford,  and  Howard  Elliott,  chairman.  Northern 
Pacific. 

This  committee  succeeds  the  committee  headed  by  Hale 
Holden,  president  of  the  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy,  that 
has  represented  the  executives'  association  in  conferences 
with  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  since  the  rail- 
roads filed  their  petition  asking  the  commission  to  exercise 
its  emergency  powers  in  the  handling  of  car  service  matters. 
The  committee  is  to  consult  with  the  individual  roads  and 
attempt  to  formulate  a  plan  for  co-operative  action. 
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Some  Roads  Not  Complying 

With  Car  Service  Orders 

Washington,  D.  C. 

REPORTS  received  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion indicate  that  a  number  of  railroad  operating  of- 
ticials  have  not  yet  had  brought  home  to  them  the  fact 
that  car  service  orders  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
have  the  force  of  law  and  that  violations  are  subject  to  penal- 
ties provided  by  the  law.  Commissioner  Aitchison,  in  charge 
of  car  service  matters  for  the  commission,  on  June  2  sent  the 
following  telegram  to  Daniel  Willard,  chairman  of  the  special 
committee  on  car  service  matters  of  the  Association  of  Rail- 
way Executives: 

"Commission  desires  me  to  state  that  present  emergency 
which  led  commission  to  issue  its  Service  Orders  Numbers 
one,  two  and  three  is  of  such  grave  character  that  full  and 
prompt  compliance  with  the  orders  in  detail  must  be  expected. 
Reports  which  come  to  us  from  our  inspectors  throughout 
the  country  show  that  in  many  instances  deliveries  of  equip- 
ment have  not  been  made  as  required  by  Service  Orders  two 
and  three.  In  candor,  the  commission  feels  it  should  state 
to  executives  of  carriers  who  are  represented  by  committee 
of  which  you  are  chairman,  that  prompt,  full  and  literal 
compliance  with  these  service  orders  is  expected  and  that 
violations  thereof  will  be  made  the  subject  of  inquiry  by  com- 
mission with  view  to  institution  of  proceedings  for  the  en- 
forcement of  the  penal  provisions  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Act  governing  violations  of  orders  of  the  commission  in  such 
cases.  The  commission  will  appreciate  it  if  you  will  see  that 
your  committee  understands  our  position  in  this  matter  and 
that  the  policy  outlined  is  communicated  to  all  carriers  af- 
fected. The  public  interests  to  be  served  in  this  emergency 
require  immediate  and  complete  compliance  with  these  or- 
ders so  that  the  transportation  needs  of  the  country  may  be . 
even  partially  met.  It  is  hoped  that  compliance  with  these 
service  orders  will  be  so  prompt  and  free  that  there  may  be 
no  occasion  for  recourse  to  the  penalty  sections  of  the  act." 
The  Service  Orders  Nos.  2  and  3  referred  to  are  those 
which  gave  specific  directions  to  individual  railroads  to  de- 
liver definite  numbers  of  empty  cars  daily  in  order  to  re- 
turn empty  box  cars  of  western  road  ownership  to  the  own- 
ing lines  or  their  direct  connections  and  empty  coal  cars  of 
eastern  ownership  to  the  owning  lines  or  their  direct  con- 
nections, in  order  that  they  be  made  available  for  needed 
service  for  grain  and  coal  loading.  The  reports  received  by 
the  commission  indicate  that  many  operating  officers  are  still 
under  the  impression  that  the  interstate  commerce  act  is  a 
matter  of  concern  only  for  traffic  officials  and  lawyers  and 
that  they  have  failed  to  appreciate  the  effect  of  the  jurisdic- 
tion over  transportation  matters  which  has  been  given  to  the 
commission  by  the  new  transportation  act. 

Paragraph  17  of  Section  402  of  the  transportation  act 
makes  it  the  duty  of  all  carriers  by  railroad  subject  to  the 
act  and  of  their  officers,  agents  and  employees,  to  obey  strictly 
and  conform  promptly  to  orders  and  directions  of  the  com- 
mission as  to  car  service  and  provides  for  a  penalty  of  not 
less  than  $100  nor  more  than  $500  for  failure  or  refusal  to 
comply  with  such  an  order  or  direction  and  $50 
for  each  and  every  day  of  the  continuance  of  such  offense,  the 
penalties  to  be  recovered  in  a  civil  action  brought  by  the 
United   States. 


Western  Maryland  Railway  Employees  are  making  plans  to 
erect  soldier  monuments  near  the  company's  stations  in  the  cities 
of  Cumherland,  Elkins  (W.  Va.").  Hagerstown  and  Baltimore. 
The  monuments  will  be  of  granite  in  the  shape  of  arches  and  will 
contain  bronze  tablets  with  the  names  of  all  employees  who 
served  during  the  war.  Each  monument  will  cost  approxi- 
mately four  thousand  dollars. 


Hearing  on  Loan  Fund  for  Equipment 

Washington,    D.    C. 

A  HEARING    before    Commissioners    Meyer,    Daniels    and 
Eastman,  sitting  as  Division  No.   4  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce    Commission    on   the   question    of   the   dis- 
position of  the  $125,000,000  which  the  commission  has  ten- 
tatively decided  to  use  for  equipment  out  of  the  $300,000,000 
loan  fund,  brought  forth  a  considerable  variety  of  views. 

W.  A.  Colston,  director  of  the  commission's  Bureau  of 
Finance,  proposed  tentatively  an  equipment  corporation,  in 
which  the  railroads  would  take  stock  to  the  amount  of  their 
loans  from  the  government,  the  stock  to  be  turned  over  to  a 
voting  trust,  the  trustee  to  act  under  the  direction  of  the 
commission,  and  the  equipment  to  be  rented. 

The  committee  representing  the  Association  of  Railway 
Executives  adhered  to  its  original  recommendation  that  the 
loans  be  made  to  the  railroads  in  a  proportion  based  on  their 
.standard  return,  with  the  alternative  that  the  commission 
make  loans  from  the  fund  to  the  applicants,  who  would 
supplement  the  loans  to  the  largest  extent  from  their  own 
resources  and  credit. 

S.  Davies  Warfield,  president  of  the  National  Association 
of  Owners  of  Railroad  Securities,  proposed  a  national  equip- 
ment corporation  not  only  to  purchase  the  equipment  but 
to  manage  it. 

F.  B.  Dow,  representing  fruit  and  vegetable  shippers, 
urged  a  centralized  control  of  refrigerator  cars. 

The  railroad  representatives  objected  to  the  proposals  for 
a  single  equipment  corporation  as  impracticable,  saying  the 
bankers  had  advised  them  that  equipment  trusts  of  indi- 
vidual roads  would  find  a  better  market  and  that  a  general 
plan  might  involve  a  long  delay. 

All  interests  represented  spoke  of  the  importance  of 
putting  the  loan  fund  at  work  as  quickly  as  possible,  and 
several  individual  applicants  for  portions  of  the  fund  de- 
scribed their  needs. 

Mr.  Colston  said  that  many  applicants  had  laid  great 
stress  on  their  own  needs  for  some  of  the  money,  but  had 
been  less  specific  as  to  the  public  service  they  could  accom- 
plish with  it.  He  seemed  to  oppose  the  plan  of  the  execu- 
tives for  apportioning  the  fund  on  the  basis  of  the  standard 
return,  saying  the  road  with  the  largest  revenues  should  be 
the  one  which  can  best  finance  its  own  needs,  but  E.  N. 
Brown  and  Alfred  P.  Thom  pointed  out  that  the  way  to  get 
the  most  equipment  is  to  help  the  company  that  can  supple- 
ment the  loan  and  which  can  finance  equipment  on  a  smaller 
initial  payment  than  some  other  road.  The  roads  with  the 
best  credit,  it  was  said,  could  finance  on  the  basis  of  a  20 
to  25  per  cent  initial  payment,  while  others  would  have  to 
provide  40  per  cent  cash.  Mr.  Brown  also  said  that  the 
freight  car  is  a  "migratory  bird"  and  will  perform  public 
service  just  the  same  regardless  of  who  owns  it. 

Mr.  Colston  said  that  $4  of  equipment  ought  to  be  bought 
for  each  $1  of  the  loan  fund,  but  that  it  might  be  necessary 
for  the  roads  to  put  up  $25,000,000  in  cash  in  addition  to 
the  $125,000,000  in  order  to  buy  $500,000,000  of  equip- 
ment. The  greatest  difficulty  lay,  however,  in  the  appor- 
tionment of  the  fund.  It  was  brought  out  that  the  commis- 
sion has  already  practically  arranged  to  make  a  loan  to  the 
Illinois  Central  to  assist  it  in  financing  1,000  lefrigerator 
cars,  and  Commissioner  Daniels  said  that  the  road's  appli- 
cation had  "not  been  injured"  by  its  showing  that  its  refrig- 
erator cars  make  44  miles  a  day.  Mr.  Brown  and  Tvlr.  Thom 
expressed  approval  of  the  idea  of  the  commission  handling 
the  fund  in  a  similar  way  by  dealing  with  individual  car- 
riers on  the  merits  of  each  case.  When  Commissioner  Meyer 
and  Mr.  Colston  indicated  that  the  commission  would  much 
prefer  to  have  a  committee  of  the  executives  definitely  allo- 
cate the  amount  by  roads  and  by  numbers  and  kinds  of  cars 
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or  l(Homotivcs,  Mr.  Tlioin  f\|)l,iiiH(l  ili.u  tlii~  wmild  j)l;icc 
till-  loinniitteo  in  a  very  cniliarra.ssing  jio.^itioii.  Imaii.se  all 
UKxds  need  some  of  the  fund  and  it  would  lie  liard  for  a 
n)niniitttT  of  rxctutives  to  cut  any  of  tluin  off.  He  j)ointcd 
out  that  llii.-  fund  represent.-^  tiie  onl\  ()  |iit  ciiit  money  in 
sight. 

E.  N.  Brown,  chairman  of  the  executives'  committee  on 
e(iuipment,  said  the  hankers  had  told  him  the  market  is 
l)retty  well  I'llled  uj)  witii  e(|uii)nient  trusts  and  that  investors 
much  ])refer  to  discriminate  between  railroads. 

Mr.  Warfield  said  that  Mr.  Thorn's  statement  as  to  the 
difficulty  experienced  l)y  tlie  executives  in  trying  to  appor- 
tion tile  fund  between  roads  represented  the  strongest  argu- 
ment for  a  national  equipment  corporation,  l)ecau.se,  he  said, 
the  railroads  have  not  l)een  able  to  co-o])erate  among  them- 
selves. He  said  it  might  l)e  possil)le  to  get  an  authorization 
for  the  use  of  the  loan  through  an  ecjuipment  corporation 
by  an  amendment  to  Section  210  of  tlie  transportation  act, 
which  was  then  in  conference,  or  that  it  miglit  lie  accom- 
plished through  state  laws.  He  offered  to  submit  a  detailed 
plan. 

C.  S.  Burg  spoke  on  behalf  of  the  api)licati()n  of  tlie 
Missouri,  Kansas  &  Texas  of  Texas  for  a  loan  of  $900,000 
to  enable  it  to  buy  300  oil  tank  cars.  He  was  asked  to  find 
out  whether  the  receiver  cannot  furnish  part  of  the  cash 
instead  of  asking  a  loan  for  100  per  cent  of  the  cost. 

M.  L.  Bell  said  the  Chicago,  Rock  Island  &:  Pacific  had 
filed  an  application  for  $5,515,000,  the  full  purchase  price 
of  equipment  it  has  already  ordered  and  is  now  trying  to 
find  a  way  to  pay  for.  If  the  freight  rates  are  properly 
increased,  he  said,  the  company  could  finance  75  per  cent 
of  the  amount  by  equipment  notes. 

\\.  G.  Bierd,  president  of  the  Chicago  &:  Alton,  pointed 
out  that  a  general  plan  for  buying  equipment  would  not  suit 
his  ca.se,  as  the  Alton  has  applied  for  $1,000,000  to  rebuild 
coal  cars  which  can  be  put  in  service  this  year.  Commis- 
sioner Meyer  said  that  no  general  plan  would  interfere  with 
such  individual  applications  and  that  would  be  passed  on 
as  promptly  as  possible.  Mr.  Bierd  said  that  the  rebuilding 
of  these  cars  would  cost  $1,011  each,  as  compared  with  $700 
for  the  last  lot  he  had  similarly  rebuilt  and  $473  before  the 
war. 

The  amendment  to  the  loan  fund  provision  in  Section  210 
of  the  transportation  act,  which  was  passed  by  the  Senate 
on  May  26  and  sent  to  conference,  is  as  follows: 

Paragraphs  (a),  (b)  and  (c)  of  Section  210  of  the  trans- 
portation act  of  1920,  approved  February  28,  1920,  are 
hereby  amended  so  as  to  read  as  follows: 

"Section  210.  (a)  For  the  purpose  of  enabling  carriers  by 
railroad  subject  to  the  interstate  commerce  act  properly  to 
serve  the  public  during  the  transition  period  immediately 
following  the  termination  of  federal  control,  any  such  car- 
rier may,  at  any  time  after  the  passage  of  this  act,  and  before 
the  expiration  of  two  years  after  the  termination  of 
federal  control,  make  application  to  the  commission  for  a 
loan  from  the  United  States  to  meet  its  maturing  indebted- 
ness or  to  provide  itself  with  equipment  or  other  additions 
and  betterments,  setting  forth  the  amount  of  the  loan;  the 
term  for  which  it  is  desired;  the  purpose  of  the  loan  and 
the  use  to  which  it  will  be  applied;  the  present  and  prospective 
ability  of  the  applicant  to  repay  the  loan  and  meet  the  require- 
ments of  its  obligations  in  that  regard;  the  character  and 
value  of  tlie  security  offered;  and  the  extent  to  which  the 
public  convenience  and  necessity  will  be  served.  The  appli- 
cation shall  be  accompanied  by  statements  showing  such  facts 
in  detail  as  the  commission  may  require  with  respect  to  the 
phvsical  situation,  ownership,  capitalization,  indebtedness, 
contract  obligations,  operation  and  earning  power  of  the 
applicant,  together  with  such  other  facts  relating  to  the  pro- 


jiriely  and  e.\j)ediency  of  granting  liie  loan  applied  for,  and 
the  ability  of  the  api)licant  to  make  good  the  ol/ligation  as  the 
lommission  may  deem  jiertinent  to  the  inquiry. 

"(b)  If  the  commission,  after  such  hearing  and  inve.stiga- 
tion,  with  or  without  notice,  as  it  may  direct,  finds  that  the 
making,  in  whole  or  in  jiart,  of  the  proposed  loan  by  the 
United  States,  for  one  or  more  of  the  aforesaid  purposes,  is 
necessary  to  enable  the  ajijilicant  jjroperly  to  meet  the  trans- 
portation needs  of  the  jiuljlic,  and  tliat  the  iirosjiective  earn- 
ing ])ouer  of  tlie  applicant  and  the  character  and  value  of  the 
.security  offered  are  such  as  to  furnish  rea.-^onable  a.ssurance 
of  the  aj)[jlicant's  ability  to  repay  the  loan  within  the  time 
fixed  therefor,  and  to  meet  its  other  obligation>  in  connection 
with  such  loan,  the  commission  shall  certify  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Trea.sury  its  findings  of  such  facts;  also  the  amount 
of  the  loan  which  is  to  be  made;  the  time,  not  exceeding  15 
years  from  the  making  thereof,  within  which  it  is  to  be  repaid; 
the  terms  and  conditions  of  the  loan,  including  the  .security 
to  be  given  for  repayment;  that  tiie  jjrospective  earning  power 
of  the  applicant,  together  with  the  character  and  value  of  the 
security  offered,  furnish,  in  the  opinion  of  the  commission, 
reasonable  a.ssurance  of  the  ajiplicant's  ability  to  repay  the 
loan  within  the  time  fixed  therefor  and  reasonable  protection 
to  the  United  States;  and  that  the  applicant,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  commission,  is  unable  to  i)rovide  itself  with  the  funds 
necessary  for  the  aforesaid  purposes  from  other  sources. 

"(c)  Upon  receipt  of  such  certificate  from  the  commission 
the  Secretan-  of  the  Treasury  shall  immediately,  or  as  soon 
as  practicable,  make  a  loan  of  the  amount  recommended  in 
such  certificate  out  of  any  funds  in  the  revolving  fund  ]jro- 
vided  for  in  this  section  and  accept  the  security  prescriljed 
therefor  by  the  commission.  All  such  loans  shall  bear  interest 
at  the  rate  of  6  per  cent  per  annum,  payable  semi-annually, 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and  to  be  placed  to  the  credit 
of  said  revolving  fund.  The  form  of  obligation  to  be  entered 
into  shall  be  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  but 
the  time,  not  exceeding  15  years  from  the  making  thereof, 
within  which  such  loan  is  to  be  repaid,  the  security  which  is 
to  be  taken  therefor,  and  the  terms  and  conditions  of  the  loan 
shall  be  in  accordance  with  the  findings  and  the  certificate 
of  the  commission." 

The  Senate  on  May  28  also  passed  the  amendment  pro- 
posed by  Senator  Cummins  to  Section  207  to  provide  for 
funding  for  10  years  all  of  the  indebtedness  of  the  railroads 
to  the  government  for  additions  and  betterments  made  during 
federal  control  instead  of  allowing  the  Railroad  Administra- 
tion to  withhold  rental  to  cover  part  of  the  indebtedness.  This 
part  of  the  Cummins  amendment  had  been  abandoned  by  a 
sub-committee  of  the  Senate  committee  on  interstate  com- 
merce and  only  the  amendment  to  Section  210  was  made  a 
rider  on  the  sundry  civic  bill  which  was  passed.  The  original 
amendment,  including  the  proposed  changes  in  both  Section 
207  and  Section  210,  came  up  on  the  calendar  on  May  28, 
and  when  Senator  Underwood  said  they  had  both  been  ap- 
proved by  the  full  committee  the  amendment  was  passed 
without  discussion. 

Both  the  Senate  and  the  House,  on  June  2,  passed  the 
conference  report  on  the  Sundr>'  Civil  Bill  containing  an 
amendment  to  the  Railroad  Loan  Fund  Provision  with  an 
additional  amendment  such  as  that  proposed  by  Mr.  Warfield, 
providing  that  loans  for  equipment  may  be  made  to  or  through 
such  organization,  car  trust  or  other  agency  as  may  be  deter- 
mined upon  or  approved  or  organized  for  the  purpose  by  the 
commission  for  the  con.struction  and  sale  or  lease  of  equip- 
ment to  carriers. 


Pennsylvania  Ratlroap  Stockholders  on  May  1,  1920,  num- 
bered 123.887,  an  increase  of  966  from  the  number  on  April  1 
and  13,513  compared  with  that  of  a  year  ago. 
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180  Ton  New^  Haven  Electric  Locomotives 

Power  Collected  from  600- Volt  Overrunning  or  Underrunning 
Third  Rail  or  from  11, 000- Volt  Overhead  Wire 

By  F.  W.  Carter 

Heavy  Traction  Railway  Department,  Westinghouse  Electric  &  Manufacturing  Co. 


THE  ELECTRIFICATION  of  the  passenger  tracks  of  the  New 
York  connection  railroad  over  tlie  Hell  Gate  route  has 
made  possible  more  extensive  utilization  of  the  electric 
locomotives  of  the  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford  Rail- 
road. Through  trains  may  be  operated  into  the  Pennsylvania 
Station  in  New  York  from  New  Haven  without  changing 
engines.  This  electrification  has  been  carried  out  by  the 
single-phase,  overhead  catemary  trolley  system  with  the  same 
operating  characteristics  as  those  employed  on  the  New  Haven 
road,  the  energy  delivered  being  at  11,000  volts  and  25  cycles. 
The  900-ton  express  trains  and  420-ton  local  trains  are  hauled 
over  this  route  by  five  Westinghouse  180-ton  locomotives, 
which  are  built  for  service  on  either  direct  or  alternating  cur- 
rent. They  are  capable  of  operating  through  the  East  river 
tunnels,  which  are  equipped  with  third  rail,  into  the  Penn- 
sylvania Station,  the  change  from  overhead  to  third-rail  oper- 
ation being  effected  at  the  east  end  of  Sunnyside  Yard. 

Each  of  these  five  locomotives  comprise  two  complete  truck 
units,  above  which  a  single  steel  cab  is  superimposed.  The 
cab  extends  the  entire  length  of  the  two  coupled  units  and  is 
mounted  on  a  suitable  frame  which  is  spring  supported  on 
the  main  unit  frames.  Thus  the  center  of  gravity  is  kept  at  a 
reasonable  height  above  the  rails,  and  a  maximum  proportion 
of  the  weight  is  spring  supported,  as  in  steam  locomotive 
practice. 

By  means  of  a  wrought-iron  drawbar  between  the  main 
unit  frames,  no  longitudinal  play  is  allowed  between  frames. 
A  slight  amount  of  vertical  play  is  provided  between  drawbar 


and  pockets  to  take  care  of  track  irregularities.  The  wheel 
arrangement  of  each  of  these  main  trucks  is  2-6-2,  and  the 
wheel  base  of  each  main  unit  is  26  ft.  9  in.,  with  a  rigid 
wheelbase  of  1  f4t.  3  in.  No  difficulty  is  experienced  in  trav- 
ersing curves  of  24  deg.  A  pony  truck  of  the  Rushton  type  is 
placed  at  each  end  of  a  unit.  These  leading  and  trailing 
trucks  are  provided  with  heart-links,  which  insure  steady 
riding,  and  are  side  equalized  with  the  main  truck  equaliza- 
tion system.  The  leading  pony  truck  is  side-equalized  with 
the  first  two  pairs  of  driving  wheels,  and  the  trailing  pony 
truck  under  the  center  of  the  locomotive  is  equalized  with  the 
third  pair  of  driving  wheels.  This  arrangement  obtains  in 
both  units. 

The  cab  frame  consists  of  a  light,  rigid  structure  built  of 
steel  plates,  and  is  spring  supported  at  six  point?  on  each 
pair  of  main  unit  frames.  The  cab-carrying  springs  are  of 
the  coil  type,  four  coils  to  a  support,  and  are  open  for  inspec- 
tion and  renewal.  By  means  of  shims,  the  surfaces  of  the 
cab  supports  are  adjustable  in  height  to  give  a  correct  distri- 
bution of  weight  on  the  main  frames. 

The  cab  is  held  in  alinement  with  the  main  unit  frames  by 
two  center  pins,  which  are  placed  37  ft.  6  in.  apart.  The 
distance  between  these  pins  must  necessarily  be  constant,  while 
the  di.stance  between  the  unit  centers  changes  .somewhat  as 
the  two  sets  of  main  frames  assume  an  angular  position  on 
curves.  To  provide  for  this,  and  to  insure  that  the  center 
pins  are  allowed  a  limited  amount  of  longitudinal  movement 
relative  to  the  corresponding  unit  frame.      In  this  wav  the 
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irntiT  pins  arc  Unatfil  in  .siuli  a  position  tlial  tlu'  hx oniolivc 
will  I'XiTt  the  li-ast  iio.s.sihk-  lateral  pressure  on  the  track,  due 
to  curving;.  I'liese  fones  were  analyzed,  and  it  was  found 
that  l)Oth  troin  the  standi)oint  of  lateral  pressure  on  the 
track  and  tendency  to  kee])  the  locomotive  progressing  in  a 
straight  line  without  nosing,  the  most  desirable  location  for 
the  center  pins  was  between  the  Nos.  1  and  2  driving  axles  of 
each  main  truck. 

The  12  annatures  are  arranged  in  groui>s  of  three,  con- 
nected permanently  in  .series.  This  arrangement  has  the 
advantage  of  providing  a  c()m|)aratively  low  voltage  across 
each  individual  armature,  while  at  the  same  time  tiie  size  of 
the  cable  in  the  main  motor-circuits  and  motor-switches  need 
Ih'  only  sufficient  to  carry  the  current  of  a  single  motor. 

Although  these  l(x-omotives  have  a  large  increase  in  capacity 
over  the  former  engines  on  this  road,  it  was  realized  that  with 
the  continually  increasing  hauling  capacity  re(iuirements,  the 
heaviest  trains  would  ultimately  have  to  be  double-headed. 
The  control  of  the  new  locomotive  has  been  developed  so  that 
multiple  oj)eration  may  be  obtained  with  the  gearless  New 


Main,   Air   Operated,   Direct   Current    Breaker 

Haven  locomotives  by  changing  the  master  controllers  of  the 
latter.  In  this  way,  with  either  locomotive  as  the  leading 
unit,  the  load  will  be  divided  in  proportion  to  the  rated 
capacity  of  the  two  units. 

The  main  transformer  is  of  the  two-circuit  air-blast  type, 
with  a  closed  metallic  circuit  on  the  secondary.  The  mid- 
point of  the  secondary  side  of  the  transformer  is  grounded 
through  a  0.6  kva.  transformer,  with  a  lamp  across  this  trans- 
former secondary  circuit.  In  case  a  ground  occurs  on  the 
secondary  side  of  the  transformer,  the  effect  will  be  merely  to 
establish  a  circuit  through  the  ground-detector  light,  which 
can  be  reported  and  the  ground  cleared  before  burning  occurs. 
With  the  closed  metallic  circuit,  as  shown,  destructive  burn- 
ing can  only  happen  if  two  grounds  occur  at  the  same  time 
at  relatively  different  voltage  points  in  the  circuit. 

Another  feature  is  the  design  of  the  third-rail  shoe  and 
operating  mechanism.  These  locomotives,  as  previously  stated, 
operate  on  the  tracks  of  the  New  York  Central,  which  have 
an  under-running  third  rail,  and  the  tracks  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad,  which  have  an  over-running  third  rail.    Fur- 


thermore, these  two  third  rails  are  located  in  a  slightly  differ- 
ent j)osition,  both  in  res|)ect  to  height  and  distance,  from  the 
center  line  of  track. 

The  control  and  au.xiliary  circuits  are  changed  over  by  an 
electro-pneumatic  ally  o])erated  change-over  switch,  controlled 
by  two  small  knife  switches  mounted  on  the  master  controller 
and  u.sed  to  lower  the  third-rail  .sIkk-s  and  to  unlock  the  alter- 
nating current  ])antograj)h. 

The  oil  circuit  breaker  can  be  closed  either  pneumatically 
or  by  hand.  It  is  mechanically  latched  and  electrically  tripped. 


Main  Air  Blast  Transformer 

The  tripping  mechanism  is  controlled  by  a  time-element  relay, 
so  timed  as  to  allow  the  line  section  breaker  to  open  ahead  of 
the  locomotive  breaker  in  case  of  short  circuit. 

The  direct-current  circuit-breaker  is  a  large,  single,  electro- 
pneumatically  operated  unit  switch  having  a  strong  magnetic 
blow-out  coil  and  an  automatic  trip  which  operates  at  a  pre- 
determined overload. 

Forced  ventilation  is  provided  on  the  locomotives,  and  the 


One  of  the  Pairs  of  Main  Driving  Motors 

ventilation  system  has  been  designed  to  provide  an  adequate 
amount  of  air  for  the  ec_iuipment  at  all  times.  The  air  for 
the  blowers  is  taken  from  the  inside  of  the  cab,  which  acts  as 
a  large  settling  chamber  for  depositing  any  snow  or  moisture 
which  may  be  drawn  from  the  outside.  The  blowers  are  used 
and  are  arranged  with  dampers,  so  that  in  the  event  of  failure 
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of  one  blower  the  other  blower  can  supply  air  to  all  the  equip- 
ment for  operation  of  the  locomotive  at  reduced  capacity.  The 
blowers  are  of  the  forward  curved-blade  type,  which  were 
chosen  on  account  of  their  small  size  and  low  speed  for  their 
capacity  and  [:)ressure.  The  l:)low-motors  have  been  designed 
so  that  when  operated  at  a  lower  voltage  they  are  suitable  for 
driving  the  air  compressors,  thus  reducing  the  number  of 
different  types  of  equipment  on  the  engine.  Since  the  safe 
temperature  of  the  resistance  grids  is  considerably  higher  than 
that  of  the  remainder  of  the  equipment,  and  since  it  is  desir- 
able to  cool  the  main  transformer  during  the  periods  when 
the  locomotive  is  operating  on  direct  current,  the  main  trans- 
former is  blown  at  all  times,  and  the  air  from  the  outlet  of 
the  transformer  is  used  to  ventilate  the  grid  resistance.  After 
passing  through  the  apparatus  requiring  forced  ventilation, 
the  air  is  exhausted  outside  of  the  cab  at  points  remote  from 
the  air  intake. 

Air  brakes  are  applied  to  all  of  the  driving  wheels  with  a 
separate  pair  of  cylinders  for  each  group.  The  brake  rigging 
is  equalized  and  the  shoes  are  tandem  hung.  In  addition  a 
hand-brake  is  provided  on  each  truck  unit  for  holding  the 
locomotive  when  in  a  standing  position. 

The  passenger  coaches  are  heated  from  a  kerosene-fired 
steam  boiler  installed  in  the  locomotive.  Sufficient  fuel  and 
water  are  carried  for  a  one-way  trip  between  New  York  and 
New  Haven.  The  water  is  carried  in  two  main  tanks  mounted 
under  the  cab  and  suspended  from  the  cab  structure.  The 
main  reservoir  air  pressure  is  maintained  in  these  tanks  to 
force  the  water  into  the  boiler. 

Specifications    of    New    Haven    Electric    [ocomotives 
2-6-2. 


Oa.ssification :    2-6-2    4- 
Number   in    service:    5. 
Class     of     service:     Passenge 
System   and  voltage:    11,000 
Number  driving  wlieels:    12. 
Diameter   driving   wheels:    63   in. 
Number  guiding  and  trailing  wheels:  8 
Diameter  guiding  and   trailing  wheels: 
Total    weight,    iiicUiding    sand,    oil    and 
Average  axle  weight  is  33,,S00  lb. 
Average  pony  axle  weight  is  28,750  lb. 
Overall    length    =    69    ft.  0  in. 
Total  wheel  base   =    59   ft.  6  in. 
Rigid  wheel  base   ~     14   ft.   3   in. 
Method   of  drive    =    geared. 
1    Hr.   tractive  efiort    ~    21,000   lb. 
1   Hr.  speed    =   36  in.   p.  h. 
1   Hr.   hp.  of  locomotive   —    2.000. 
Max.    speed    =    TO   m.    p,    h. 


C— 600   volt   D.    C. 


vater,    is    170    tons. 


Photoorapli   from   '' Intvriiatioiuil" 

A  Train  Load  of  Sugar  Cane  Enroute  to  a  Refinery  in  Porto 
Rico 


Economic  Aspects  of  the 

Fuel  Oil  Situation* 

By  Eugene  McAuliffe 

President,  Union   Colliery  Com{)any 

WITHIN  twelve  months  the  fuel  oil  situation,  insofar  as 
present  and  future  supply,  as  well  as  unit  costs,  are 
concerned,  has  undergone  startling  changes.  One 
year  ago  we  were  alone  concerned  with  the  economical  con- 
sumption of  fuel  oil;  today  there  is  a  national,  even  interna- 
tional, feeling  that  the  period  of  fuel  oil  consumption  for 
steam  making  purposes  is  substantially  behind  us. 

The  tide  of  oil  burning  for  steam  making  purposes  has 
ebbed  and  flowed  ever  since  the  beginning  of  the  industry, 
with  the  discovery  and  exhaustion  of  recurring  fields,  each 
extraordinary  oil  development  leading  to  the  displacement  of 
coal  for  steam  making  purposes  on  the  part  of  railways, 
steamship  owners  and  industrial  users. 

The  history  of  all  oil  fields  is  quite  alike.  They  come 
thundering  in  to  the  accomijaniment  of  much  that  is  startling 
and  extravagant,  towns  spring  up  over  night,  fields  and  hill- 
sides are  covered  with  drilling  rigs,  temporary  tankage,  or 
more  frequently  earthen  storage,  is  hurriedly  provided;  not 
carloads  but  thousands  of  carloads  of  pipe  for  drilling  and 
oil  transport,  machinery  and  building  material,  are  rushed 
in ;  extravagance  reigns  for  a  period ;  then  comes  the  steady- 
ing down  that  is  invariably  followed  by  the  quiet  that  marks 
the  passing.  The  more  brilliant  the  beginning  the  more 
hurried  the  end. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  stimulus  given  the  consumption  of 
fuel  oil  for  steam  making  purposes  should  be  credited  to  the 
development  of  the  Mexican  oil  fields,  which  when  due  al- 
lowance is  made  for  their  remoteness,  proved  the  most  spec- 
tacular oil  discoveries  the  world  ever  saw.  In  1909  and 
1910  the  greatest  oil  development  in  Mexico  was  well  under 
way  and  until  within  the  past  few  months  the  ever  recurring 
revolution  was  the  principal  nightmare  suffered  by  the 
Mexican  oil  men.  In  November  of  last  year  Juan  Caisno 
No.  4,  after  producing  75,000,000  barrels  of  oil,  went  to  salt 
water  in  a  few  hours.  A  month  later  Portrero  del  Llano  of 
the  Mexican  Eagle  Oil  Company,  Lord  Cowdray's  British 
organization,  after  producing  110,000,000  barrels  of  oil  at 
the  rate  of  16,000,000  barrels  annually  swung  over  to  salt 
water  in  a  few  hours;  then  on  February  21  of  this  year 
Tepetate  No.  1  of  the  Cortez  Oil  Corporation  followed  suit; 
meanwhile  numerous  less  prominent  producers  have  gone 
the  way  of  all  good  oil  wells. 

\\'hile  the  effect  of  this  situation  was  startling,  perhaps 
the  rude  awakening  suffered  by  the  Naval  Department  more 
thoroughly  alarmed  the  oil  consumers  of  the  country  than 
did  anything  else.  After  practically  effecting  the  consum- 
mation of  a  very  extensive  oil  burning  program  the  Naval 
Department  asking  in  March  last  for  Pacific  Coast  bids  on 
4,500,000  barrels  of  fuel  oil,  received  but  one  bid  covering 
a  delivery  of  but  602,000  barrels,  at  a  price  of  $1.95  per 
barrel.  In  April  bids  were  requested  for  Atlantic  Coast  de- 
liveries, five  tenders  returned,  covering  an  entirely  insuf- 
ficient supply,  the  price  for  bunker  oil  ranging  from  $2.07 
to  $3.76  per  barrel  of  42  gallons.  A  similar  fuel  problem 
confronts  the  American  merchant  marine,  the  completed  pro- 
gram of  the  United  States  Shipping  Board,  aggregating  10,- 
000,000  dead  weight  tons,  of  w^hich  2,000,000  tons  will  con- 
sist of  coal  burning  vessels,  8,000,000  tons  of  oil  burning 
vessels.  The  estimated  fuel  oil  requirements  of  the  Shipping 
Board  for  the  vear  1920  are  forty  million  barrels,  and  for 
1921  sixty  million  barrels.  The  Director  of  Operation  of 
the  Shipping  Board,  in  referring  to  the  fuel  oil  requirements 
of  the  American  Merchant  Marine,  said  that  the  volume  of 

_  'From    an    address    by    Mi      Mc.\ulifFc    before    the    International    Railway 
I-'ue!    -Vssociation. 
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tui'l  oil  as  estimated  above  "mLi>t  lie  |)in<lim(|  ;iiul  \iaii>- 
ported  in  sixvial  carriers  to  .^elei  ted  plaie.x  around  the  world, 
failing  in  whieli  our  sliips  lieeome  as  useless  as  painted  siii])S 
upon  a  painted  ivean." 

When  we  consider  ili.ii  the  iu(  (■■^sjiv  lor  ni.iiataininn  a 
navv  will  not  cease  until  the  end  ol'  tiic  e\i>lni.i.;  generally 
used  form  of  ijovennneiii,  (ir  until  tlie  niilK'nnium  arrives, 
hoth  of  which  are  |)erhap>  ijuile  remote,  it  would  seem  ven,- 
plain  that  the  re<|uirenients  of  the  I'nited  States  Xavv, 
equipiH'd  to  c.irr)'  and  hum  oil  will  take  j)rece(lence  over  any 
other  demand,  and  it  is  equally  reasonable  to  assume  that 
after  the  .\merican  jicople  have  spent  not  only  millions  hut 
liillions  in  the  ui)l)uildinn  of  an  American  merchant  marine, 
tiiat  its  fuel  oil  re(|uirements  will  take  position  only  second 
to  that  of  our  battleships.  The  statement  of  men  who  should 
know  that  1920  and  1921  will  mark  the  peak  period  of  oil 
prcxluction  with  a  stead\-  decadence  from  this  time  forward 
justilies  serious  consideration  of  the  oil  problem.  The 
I'nited  States  Geological  Survey  estimates  that  with  the  close 
of  the  year  1910  we  have  taken  approximately  five  billion 
barrels  of  oil  out  of  the  ground  and  that  the  estimated  oil 
reseree  yet  in  the  ground  is  six  and  one-half  billion  Ijarrels. 
What  does  the  future  ])romise? 

Between  1909  and  1918  the  number  of  automobiles  and 
trucks  increa.sed  1700  per  cent,  and  the  consumption  of 
gasoline  for  automobile  purposes  jumped  from  1, 1,000,000  to 
85,000.000  barrels,  or  650  per  cent,  while  the  production  of 
crude  oil  increased  95  per  cent.  Today  we  operate  7,600,000 
automobiles  and  motor  trucks,  and  350,000  tractors,  and  the 
1920  construction  program  totals  2,000,000  automolnles  and 
motor  trucks.  Power  boats,  aeroplanes  and  minor  power 
pumping  plants  employ  thousands  of  internal  combustion 
engines,  all  calling  for  oil  and  gas.  It  takes  a  half  pint  of 
oil  to  translate  a  ton  of  coal  into  power  by  way  of  the  steam 
engine,  to  consume  the  power  so  generated  takes  much  more. 
\\'ithout  petroleum  we  could  no  more  grease  the  bearings 
and  .spindles  of  industry  than  we  could  light  our  great  build- 
ings and  streets  with  tallow  dips.  The  total  available  ani- 
mal fats  together  with  that  which  might  be  possible  to  ex- 
tract from  sea  life  in  the  period  of  a  year  would  not  even 
dimly  light  and  poorly  lubricate  the  world  for  one-tenth  of  that 
time,  even  though  food  fats  were  taken  to  swell  the  supply. 
The  government  has  thrown  open  for  drilling  6,500,000 
acres  of  national  oil  reserve,  but  these  lands  located  in  Cali- 
fornia and  Wyoming  will  not  add  materially  to  our  supply. 
In  1919  twentv-nine  thousand  wells  were  driven,  to  success 
or  failure,  of  these  6,000  were  dry,  2,000  returned  gas  with- 
out oil,  the  drilling  expense  estimated  at  $600,000,000. 

The  translation  of  oil  into  steam  will  quickly  cease, 
through  the  pressure  of  economic  forces  and  the  transporta- 
tion companies  must  perforce  sense  the  changes  that  are  tak- 
ing place  in  the  fuel  oil  w'orld.  Millions  of  dollars  were 
saved  in  past  years  by  the  substitution  of  cheap  crude  oil 
and  refinery  residuum  for  coal  in  locomotive  fireboxes.  Only 
twelve  years  ago  it  was  difficult  to  force  the  skimming  plants 
of  Texas  and  Oklahoma  to  take  sufficient  gasoline  out  of  the 
crude  to  make  its  use  on  a  locomotive  safe.  The  railroads 
who  then  absorbed  the  residue  left  after  the  taking  off  of 
the  lighter  distillates  built  up  a  comfortable  refinery  traffic 
for  their  rails,  but  a  complete  return  to  coal  fuel  is  now 
imminent.  To  avoid  the  necessity  for  summary  and  violent 
changes  the  work  of  shifting  fuels  should  be  undertaken  at 
once  and  conducted  quietly  and  gradually.  Fifty  million 
barrels  of  fuel  oil  represents  twelve  million  tons  of  coal. 
This  is  not  a  large  tonnage  if  it  were  not  for  the  fact  that 
the  major  portion  of  the  oil  is  consumed  where  the  coal  pro- 
duction is  relatively  small.  Equipment  and  coaling  stations 
will  be  required  to  handle  the  fuel  coal.  The  subject  is 
one  that  should  command  the  immediate  and  serious  atten- 
tion of  even,-  railroad  executive  and  operating  official  in  oil 
burning  territorv. 


Government  Versus 

Private  Ownership 

Till  .M'iM.ic.vnox  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  to  the  rail- 
way committee  of  the  Canadian  House  of  Commons 
lor  a  charter  to  construct  a  brandi  line  in  the  prov- 
iiKc  of  Saskatchewan  has  brought  to  light  one  |)ha.sc  of 
the  struggle  which  is  now  taking  jjlace  in  the  Dominion 
between  government  and  private  ownership.  At  the  present 
time  there  are  in  Canada  but  two  great  tran.scontinental  .sys- 
tems, practically  ])aralleling  each  other  from  the  I'acific  to 
the  Atlantic  coast,  one  the  Canadian  National  Railways, 
owned  completely  by  the  Dominion  government,  the  other 
the  Canadian  Pacific,  one  of  the  .strongest  and  best  managed 
privately-owned  systems  in  the  world. 

As  stated  before,  the  Canadian  I'acific  asked  the  railway 
committee  of  the  Dominion  House  of  Commons  for  the  right 
to  build  a  railway  from  Saskatoon  to  Birch  Lake  in  northern 
Saskatchewan.  No  re<|uest  was  made  for  a  subsidy  or  for 
financial  a.ssistance  of  any  kind.  The  propo.sed  Canadian 
Pacific  line  did  not  parallel  any  existing  lines  of  the  Cana- 
dian National  or  any  proposed  lines  for  which  the  latter 
holds  charters.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  proposed  line 
crosses  at  practically  right  angles  two  lines  which  the  Cana- 
dian National  has  already  constructed  and  one  line  for  which 
it  holds  a  charter.  Settlers  in  the  territory  which  would 
be  ser\'ed  by  the  new  line  were  asking  for  transportation 
facilities  and  in  answer  to  their  pleas  the  Canadian  Pacific 
plans  were  made. 

When  hearings  were  held  before  the  railway  committee 
it  was  alleged  that  the  Canadian  National  had  in  mind  the 
building  of  a  line,  which,  for  a  portion  of  its  route,  would 
cover  the  location  of  the  proposed  Canadian  Pacific  line. 
However,  when  the  Minister  of  Railways  made  a  statement 
to  the  House  of  Commons  in  February,  1920,  covering  the 
proposed  railway  construction  to  be  undertaken  by  the  Can- 
adian National  in  1920,  no  reference  was  made  to  a  line 
which  would  in  any  way  conflict  with  the  proposed  line  of 
the  Canadian  Pacific.  It  was  further  argued  that,  as  the 
Canadian  National  had  been  operating  the  only  lines  north 
of  the  Saskatchewan  river  in  the  province  of  Saskatchewan, 
all  of  the  countr\-  north  of  that  river  should  be  regarded 
as  Canadian  National  territory,  and  that  the  competing  rail- 
way (the  Canadian  Pacific)  should  not  be  allowed  to  build 
even  though  it  was  established  that  the  Canadian  National 
had  left  large  tracts  of  country  unserved  and  neglected.  The 
Canadian  Pacific  has  not  subscribed  to  this  principle  and  in 
support  cites  that  the  Canadian  National  has  every  right 
and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  has  been  and  is  now  exercising 
the  right  to  build  into  territory  in  southern  Saskatchewan 
and  southern  Alberta  which  has  been  exclusively  served  by 
the  Canadian  Pacific  in  the  past.  In  outlining  the  position 
of  the  Canadian  Pacific,  its  representatives  stated  that  it 
should  be  allowed  to  build  into  the  territory  north  of  its 
existing  line  provided  that  such  lines  are  necessar)'  to  pro- 
vide adequate  service  and  to  promote  further  settlement  and 
development.  The  Canadian  Pacific  has  already  signified 
its  willingness  that  every  precaution  should  be  taken  against 
wasteful  parallel  construction. 

In  regard  to  the  intention  of  the  Canadian  National  to 
build  into  the  territory  in  question,  the  Minister  of  Rail- 
ways, upon  the  request  of  the  railway  committee,  produced 
a  copy  of  the  estimates  for  1920  construction,  which  pro- 
vided for  a  start  on  the  Canadian  National  line  in  question. 
The  total  sum  allotted  for  this  work  during  the  present  fiscal 
year  was  $100,000  which  would  not,  at  present  costs  of 
construction  work,  build  more  than  three  or  four  miles  of 
line. 

In  the  end  the  Canadian  Pacific's  application  was  de- 
feated. 


Railroads  Complete  Rate  Advance  Testimony 

Preliminary  Valuation  Reports  Show  Cost  of  Reproduction  in 
Excess  of  Property  Investment  Accounts 


DiKKCT  TESTiMON'Y  of  the  niilroads  on  their  application 
to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  for  a  general 
advance  in  freight  rates  was  completed  on  May  28, 
thereb}-  establishing  a  speed  record  for  proceedings  of  this 
kind,  for  the  railroads'  presentation  was  made  in  live  days. 
The  hearing  will  be  resumed  at  Washington  on  June  7,  when 
the  railroad  witnesses  will  be  called  for  further  cross-ex- 
amination, after  which  evidence  on  behalf  of  shippers  and 
state  commissioners  will  be  presented.  The  expediting  of 
the  testimony  was  made  possible  by  the  comparative  absence 
of  controversy,  the  fact  that  the  standard  of  return  to  be 
allowed  the  railroads  is  prescribed  in  general  terms  by  the 
law  and  they  had  already  submitted  the  principal  facts  in 
support  of  their  request  to  the  commission  in  tiling  their 
applications  and  in  informal  conferences,  and  because  the 
commission  showed  a  marked  inclination  to  discourage  the 
waste  of  time.  The  railroads,  therefore,  planned  their  pre- 
sentation to  avoid  duplications  and  with  a  few  exceptions 
there  was  an  absence  of  the  protracted  wrangles  between 
witnesses  and  opposing  counsel  on  comparatively  unimport- 
ant matters  that  have  consumed  so  much  time  in  previous 
rate  cases.  The  railroads  were  asked,  however,  to  furnish 
a  considerable  amount  of  additional  information  as  soon 
as  it  can  be  compiled,  in  response  to  a  series  of  requests 
for  statistical  data  proposed  by  the  commission  and  by  the 
shippers  for  the  purpose  of  a  further  analysis  of  the  con- 
solidated statistical  exhibits  already  presented. 

The  testimony  given  during  the  first  three  days  of  the 
hearing  was  reported  in  last  week's  issue. 

Preliminary  Valuation  Figures  Exceed 

Property  Investment  Account 

That  the  preliminary  reports  of  the  commission's  Bureau 
of  Valuation  as  to  the  cost  of  reproduction  are  more  than 
sustaining  the  aggregate  property  investment  accounts  of  the 
carriers  was  asserted  by  Thomas  W.  Hulme,  vice-chairman 
of  the  President's  Conference  Committee  on  Valuation,  in 
his  testimony  before  the  commission  on  May  27. 

Mr.  Hulme  gave  a  summan.-  of  the  tentative  valuations 
and  preliminary  reports  for  50  railroads,  with  a  mileage  of 
Sl,85.\  showing  a  cost  of  reproduction  new,  including  land, 
as  of  the  valuation  dates  in  1914,  1915  and  1916,  of  $3,- 
203,782,543,  as  compared  with  a  property  investment  ac- 
count as  carried  in  the  books  of  the  companies  of  only 
$3,158,275,156.  Mr.  Hulme  said  that  when  the  reports 
are  completed  for  all  roads  they  will  undoubtedly  show  a 
reproduction  cost,  even  on  the  prices  prevailing  in  1914  and 
previous  years,  in  excess  of  the  carriers'  own  Ijook  costs, 
and  that  on  the  basis  of  present  prices  the  total  would  be 
far  in  excess  of  the  investment  accounts,  because  present 
prices  are  over  100  per  cent  above  those  of  1914. 

Mr.  Hulme's  testimony  was  presented  over  the  protest  of 
Clifford  Thorne,  representing  a  large  number  of  shippers, 
and  Glenn  E.  Plumli,  who  appeared  for  the  railroad  labor 
organizations.  Mr.  Thorne  asked  that  the  director  of  the 
Bureau  of  Valuation  and  the  commission's  chief  counsel 
be  present  if  the  testimony  were  to  be  allowed,  and  said 
it  was  "outside  of  the  record."  Chairman  Clark  said  the 
commission  was  authorized  by  the  transportation  act  to  avail 
itself  of  its  valuation  data  in  determining  the  aggregate 
value  and  Mr.  Prouty  and  Mr.  Farrell  were  not  called  in. 

Mr.  Hulme  said  the  Bureau  of  Valuation  has  issued  55 
tentative  reports  but  that  they  are  principally  for  small  roads, 


Washington.   D.   C. 

only  nine  of  them  being  Class  I  roads,  but  that  it  had  ten- 
dered informally  to  the  railroads  for  their  suggestions  and 
criticisms  a  large  number  of  preliminary  engineering,  land 
and  accounting  reports  for  the  purpose  of  seeking  agree- 
ments as  to  questions  of  fact.  The  engineering  reports  in- 
cluded 41  Class  I  roads,  whose  figures  he  added  to  those 
for  the  nine  Class  I  roads  covered  by  the  tentative  valua- 
tions. For  30  of  these  there  were  also  land  reports  and  for 
1 1  there  were  no  land  reports  but  he  had  used  instead  the 
original  cost  of  land  as  stated  in  the  reports  of  the  roads. 

For  the  first  nine  Class  I  roads,  on  which  tentative  valua- 
tions were  served,  the  cost  of  reproduction  including  land 
was  reported  at  $242,549,825,  as  compared  with  a  total  prop- 
erty investment  account  of  $344,579,273.  But  for  the  41 
roads  on  which  preliminary  reports  are  available,  the  cost 
of  re{)roduction  plus  land  is  reported  at  $2,961,187,718,  as 
compared  with  a  property  investment  account  of  $2,813,- 
695,883. 

The  comjiarisons  made  by  Mr.  Hulme  for  the  50  Class  I 
roads  are  shown  in  the  tables  on  the  following  page. 

Mr.  Hulme  pointed  out  that  these  government  preliminary 
reports  covered  a  number  of  roads  recently  in  receivers'  hands, 
and  very  few  of  the  larger  and  stronger  companies. 

"When  you  take  into  consideration,"  he  said,  "that  a  num- 
ber of  roads  tirst  investigated  by  the  commission  were  either 
at  that  time  or  shortly  before  in  the  hands  of  a  receiver,  and 
that  with  but  few  exceptions  there  are  not  included  in  these 
valuations  any  of  the  larger  and  stronger  companies,  and  that 
the  totals  for  the  preliminary  reports  are  in  excess  of  the  road 
and  equipment  accounts,  whereas  the  results  for  the  so-called 
tentative  valuations  which  represented  the  earliest  work  of 
the  commission  were  less  than  the  road  and  equipment  ac- 
counts, it  seems  to  me  that  the  conclusion  would  naturally 
be  drawn  that,  for  the  country  as  a  whole,  the  engineering  in- 
ventories and  land  reports  when  finally  determined  will  result 
in  a  figure  in  excess  of  the  road  and  equipment  accounts." 

In  a  few  words,  Mr.  Hulme's  testimony  showed,  the  repro- 
duction cost  falls  considerably  short  of  equalling  the  property 
investment  figure  on  the  books  of  the  carriers,  but  these 
deficits  are  more  than  made  up  by  the  roads  showing  the 
higher  inventory  figures. 

The  preliminary  reports,  Mr.  Hulme  asserted,  are  mini- 
mum figures,  and  in  a  number  of  cases  the  carriers  believed 
that  final  figures  would  be  considerably  larger.  On  this 
point  he  said:  "Wherever  there  is  a  difference  of  opinion 
between  the  local  engineering  forces  of  the  government  and 
the  representatives  of  the  carriers,  the  government  engineers 
put  in  the  figures  that  they  deem  to  be  the  minimum,  so  that 
the  supervising  officers  of  the  Bureau  of  Valuation  in  Wash- 
ington may  have  the  opportunity  in  the  first  instance  to  con- 
sider the  claims  of  the  carriers  as  to  what  additional  amount 
should  be  allowed.  In  such  large  inventories  involving  such 
great  amounts  it  is  but  natural  that  there  should  l)e  some 
errors  and  numerous  differences  of  opinion,  which,  when 
considered,  result  in  material  increases  in  the  total  of  the 
inventories  as  first  tendered  to  the  carriers.  Aside  from 
questions  of  fact  which  are  individual  to  a  carrier,  there  are 
great  differences  now  existing  between  all  the  representatives 
of  the  railroads  and  the  representatives  of  the  Bureau  of 
\'aluation  as  to  costs  of  grading,  tracklaying  and  surfacing, 
general  expenditures  and  interest  during  construction." 

Commissioner  Eastman  pointed  out  that  the  excess  of  cost 
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KASTKUN   CROITI' 

Tkntativi  Valuationh 

Carrier                                                                             Ci-M  new  Land 

Kluin,    l,.li.t    &    Ka«lcrn $.?6,41«,605  $3,386,896 

Cliic.    1'.   11.  &  S.   E , .'2.247,890  1,017,415 

Subtotal     $58,666,495  $4,404,311 

I*KKi.iMiN.NRY   Reports 

Anil   Arlior   Syatcni $12,857,069  $083,720 

nanuor    &    Aroostook 24.784.867  615.563 

Itoslon    &•    M,-\iiir    System 231.775.788  44.752,340 

Montpelier  ii   W.    K 1.937.229  75,551 

Ccnlr.il    Ne«"    lumlaml 15.483.002  1.911.772* 

Il.irlf.ir.l.    Conneiticiit    West 5.037.461  669.632* 

riii.-aKo    S:    Kastrrii    111 72.331,056  5,420,799 

riiicaKo.    Iii.lianaiHilis   S:    Louisville 27.782.784  2.122.271 

f.   C.    (      &  St.   1 143.779.304  15.490,541 

Main.-   Cciilral    System 64,925.379  2, 214. 567* 

ToitlaiKl  Tern.inal    5.253.647  2.601,268 

N.  V.     N.   11.  &   II 248.599.023  71.000.000* 

Tolr.Ui,    St.    L.    &   Western 16.746.019  1. 700.149 

I'erc    Manmette    65.324.361  4.603.567 

Van.lalia    42,351.590)  6  060  896 

Terre    Haute   &    Peoria 3.445.808  (  6.060.896 

Sub-total     $982,414,387  $159,922,636 

Total— 18    vahi.itiotis    atui    iireliminary   reports $1,041,080,882  $164,326,947 

'Carriers'  retiTru   to   Order   No.   7. 

SOUTHERN    GROUP 

Tentative  \'.\luations 

Carrier                                                                                      Cost  new  Land 

A.    n.   &   A.    Sys $25,114,141  $2,357,676 

Ceo..   Sou.   &   Florida 10.297.657  1.231.456 

Norfolk    Southern    Sys 24.076.990  3,010,888 

WinstonSalcm    Soullibd S.428,444  510,655 

Subtotal      $64,917,252  $7,110,675 

Preliminary   Reports 

Cenlrnl    of    GeorRi.n $62,252,124  $11,357,324 

Southwestern    R.    R 9,170.145  1,769.732 

Charleston    &    West.    Car 9.814.315  1.875.745 

l-lorida    East    Coast 43.557.372  4,409,548 

Moliile    &    Ohio 47.027.163  3.908,595 

N.   C.  &   St.   L.  Svs 56,309,554  4.857.487 

New  Orleans  Gt.  Nor 7.298.789  208,825 

Southern    Rv.    in    Miss 4.881.786  564.783 

Gulf   &    Ship    Lsland 9.498.259  1.354.196 

Ga.   R.   R.   Sr   Bank,  inc.  Ga.   R.   R.   (Lessee  org.) 14,041,901  102.493 

Sub-total      $263.85 1,408  $30,408,728 

Total— 14    tentative  valuations    and  preliminary  reports      $328,768,640  $37,519,403 

•Investtneiit  as  of   December  31.    1915    after  reorganization — taken   from   I.  C.  C.  statistics. 

WFSTERN   GROUP 

Tent.mive   Valuations 

Carrier                                                                                            Cost  new  Land 

New   Orleans.   Tex.    &   Mex $8,865,636  $141,686 

Kansas  City   Southern    Svs 46.732,105  4,530,642 

San    Pedro,    Los   A.   &   S.    1 43.127.960  4,098.083 

Sub-total      $98,725,701  $8,770,411 

Preliminary   Reports 

Arizona    Eastern    (inc.    Phoerix   &   Eastern) $12,178,415  $778,654 

Rock    Island    System 342,830,396  45,770.812 

Grand  Canvon   Ry 1,365,674  6.267 

M     St     P    &S     S     M          108.066.929  6,634,182* 

Northwestern    Pacific    37,461,314  691.879* 

Duluth,    South    Shore   &•    Atl 19,231,742  939,096 

Mineral    Range    R.    R 3,230,437  113,582* 

St.    Louis    Southwestern    Svs 60,845,317  5.823,190 

Spok.    Port.    &    Seattle 55.906.902  6.093.285* 

Texas   &•    Pacific 66.290,979  1.127.432* 

Trinity   &    P>razos   Vallev 10.528.256  499,638 

Western    Pacific    60,817.087  6.122.412 

Great    Northern         378.204.335  40.000,000 

O    W    R     R    &N    Co 123,490.128  19,857.000* 

Oregon    Short    Line 107,018.378  2,666.841* 

Sub-total      $1,387,466,289  $137,124,270 

Total— 18    valuations    and    prelimii-ary    reports $1,486,191,980  $145,894,681 

'Carrier's   return    Order   No.    7 

'Investment  as  of  Deceml)er  31,    1917 — after  reorganization — taken   from   I.    C.   C.    statistics. 

SUMMARY 

Miles 

of  road  Cost  new 

(Nine)    tentative    valuations 4,688  $222,309,428 

(Forty-one)    preliminary    reports 47.165  -.633./32.084 

Grand   total    (50) 51.853  $2,856,041,512 

CLASS   I   CARRIERS 
No.  of 

'"(r        E^^r^     ^'^SE'f^ 

14              Southern     328,768.640 

18              Western    1,486,191,990 

Total     57  $2,856,041,512 


Con!  new 

InveHtnirnt 

Mil.-. 

and  land 

in  R.  &  K. 

of  ro.i.l 

$39,805,501 

$38,683,120 

2J7 

23,265,305 

24.927,762 

363 

$63,070,806 

$63,610,882 

590 

$13,540,789 

$18,741,167 

354 

25.400.430 

23.363.164 

574 

276.528.128 

195,903,526 

2.295 

2.012.780 

1,124,320 

42 

17.394.774 

22,342,396 

136 

5.707.093 

4,386.613 

124 

77.751,855 

78.990.280 

1.225 

29,905.055 

37.225.990 

509 

159.269,845 

144.375.812 

1,687 

67.139.946 

54.983.162 

1,132 

7.854.915 

5.138.223 

23 

319.599.023 

195.505.844 

1.252 

18.446.168 

39.381.687 

450 

69.927.928 

87.100,297 

1.792 

51,858.294 

f  36.366.572 
}  6.267.319 

651 
138 

$1,142,337,023 

$951,196,372 

12.384 

$1,205,407,829 

$1,014,807,254 

12.974 

Cost  new 
and  land 

$9,007,322 
51.262.747 
47,226,043 


Cost  new 

Investment 

Miles 

and  land 

in  R.  &  K. 

of  road 

$27,471,817 

$39,255,787' 

663 

11.529.113 

12.273.374 

392 

27.087.878 

30.617.459 

902 

5.939,099 

5.598.558 

90 

$72,027,907 

$87,745,178 

2,047 

$73,609,448 

$62,003,324 

1.489 

10,939.877 

5.191.100 

333 

11,690.060 

8.279.563 

341 

47.966.920 

48.207.859 

739 

50.935.758 

45.897.658 

923 

61.167,041 

42.066,246 

I.IOO 

7,507,614 

16,045,669 

243 

5.446,569 

610.656 

237 

10.852.455 

14.170,083 

308 

14.144.394 

5,430,000 
$247,902,158 

301 

$294,260,136 

6.014 

$366,288,043 

$335,647,336 

8,061 

$1,614,597,353 
$1,807,820,566 


Land 
$20,285,397 
327.455.634 

$347,741,031 


Land 
$164,326,947 
37,519,403 
145,894.681 

$347,741,031 


Cost  new 

and  land 

$242,594,825 

2.961.187.718 

$3,203,782,543 


Cost  new 

and  land 

$1,205,407,829 

366,288.043 

1,632.086,671 

$3,203,782,543 


Miles 
of  rf  ad 

173 
879 
999 


$107,496,112 

$193,223,213 

2,051 

$12,957,069 

$19,227,648 

374 

388.601.208 

341,401.305 

7,686 

1.371.941 

1,988,785 

64 

114.701.111 

116,953,635 

3,144 

38.153.193 

65,984,697 

506 

20,170.838 

48.167,021 

539 

3.344,019 

3.317.151 

64 

66.668.507 

94.250.627 

1,579 

62,000,187 

61.266.414 

498 

67,418.411 

109,250,903 

1,853 

11.027.894 

11,792,807 

303 

66.939.499 

86,985,845' 

939 

418.204,335 

384.273,853 

7,090 

143,347,128 

156.642.559 

1.999 

109.685,219 

113,094,103 

2.129 

Inv. 

in  R.  &  E. 
$344,579,273 
2.813,695.883 

$3,158,275,156 


Inv.  R.  &  E. 

$1,014,807,254 

335.647.336 

1.807.820.566 

$3,158,275,156 
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of  reproduction  over  book  investment  for  the  New  England 
roads  would  more  than  offset  the  total  excess. 

M.  P.  Blauvelt,  vice-president  of  the  Illinois  Central,  tes- 
tified in  detail  regarding  the  basis  of  compilation  of  the  sta- 
tistics for  the  Southern  lines,  showing  a  need  of  an  increase 
of  31  per  cent  in  freight  revenues  to  put  them  on  a  6  per  cent 
income  basis,  and  C.  R.  Capps,  vice-president  of  the  Seaboard 
Air  Line,  described  the  proposed  adjustment  of  the  rates. 

Revised  Figures  for  Southern  Lines 

The  carriers  in  Southern  classification  territory  called  the 
attention  of  the  commission  to  the  fact  that  in  their  applica- 
tion for  increase  of  revenue  as  filed  it  is  stated  that  the  prop- 
erty investment  of  the  carriers  amounts  to  $2,283,990,948. 
Since  the  preparation  of  this  application  and  accompanying 
exhibits  it  has  been  found  that  the  property  investment  account 
of  the  carriers  for  whom  statistics  were  compiled  is  erroneous, 
in  that  this  total  property  investment  is  shown  by  the  books 
of  the  carriers  to  be  $2,267,484,847,  an  item  of  $16,506,101 
expended  for  additions  and  betterments  prior  to  1907  but  not 
in  fact  charged  to  the  investment  account  having  been  in  error 
included  in  the  compilation. 

This  change  made  it  necessary  to  revise  the  exhibit  attached 
to  the  application  as  follows: 

Revised   Statement 

Property    investment     $2,283,990,948 

Deduct  item  erroneously  included 16,506,101 

$2,267,484,847 

Six    per    cent    on    property    investment    (revised! 136,049,091 

Net    railway    operatinii    income — adjusted 16,269,429 

Deficit   under   6   per  cent 119,779,662 

Total    operating    revenues — finally    adjusted    581,768,519 

Freight    revenue 390.199,595 

Passenger    revenue     149,132,003 

Express    revenue 12,749,147 

Increase    needed    applied    to: 

As  shown  As 

in  petition  corrected 

Total    operating   revenues 20.759%  20.5887o 

Freight,  passenger  and   express   revenues 21.875  21.696 

Freight    .ind    expre-s    revenues 29.972  29.726 

Freight  revenue  only 30.951  30.697 

S.  M.  Felton,  president  of  the  Chicago  Great  Western,  on 
May  27  opened  the  presentation  for  the  Western  lines  that 
are  asking  an  increase  of  24  per  cent. 

S.  M.  Felton  Describes  Need  for 

More  Railway  Facilities 

An  abstract  of  Mr.  Felton's  statement  follows: 

In  order  to  provide  a  return  of  6  per  cent  upon  the  property 
investment  of  the  lines  in  Western  Classification  territory  an 
increase  of  approximately  17  per  cent  in  gross  revenue  is 
required,  and  this  is  equivalent  to  an  increase  of  approxi- 
mately 24  per  cent  in  freight  revenue. 

It  is  essential  to  the  welfare  of  the  American  public  that 
the  production  of  its  agricultural,  manufacturing,  mining  and 
other  industries  shall  be  substantially  increased  from  year  to 
year.  This  increase  of  production  must  be  greater  in  propor- 
tion than  the  increase  in  population.  In  a  country  having 
the  geographical  and  topographical  characteristics  of  the 
United  States  the  needed  increase  in  production  is  almost 
absolutely  dependent  upon  a  corresponding  increase  of  rail- 
road transportation.  The  farmer  cannot  continue  to  increase 
his  crops;  the  coal  mine  operator  cannot  long  increase  the 
output  of  his  mine;  the  manufacturer  cannot  increase  his 
output,  unless  they  can  get  constantly  increasing  railroad 
transportation.  Lentil  within  comparatively  recent  years  the 
increase  in  the  capacity  of  our  railroads  normally  kept  pace 
with  the  increase  in  the  countn-'s  productive  capacity.  There 
were  times  when  the  growth  of  the  railways  outstripped  the 
growth  of  the  productive  capacity  of  the  country,  and  this  has 
been  in  the  past  particularly  true  in  the  territory  west  of  the 
^Mississippi  river.     This  condition,  however,  no  longer  exists. 

Dealing  with  the  country  as  a  whole,  the  .statistics  of  rail- 
ways as  compiled  by  the  commission  corroborate  what  is  a 
matter  of  general  knowledge — that  while  in  the  decade  be- 


tween June  30,  1903,  and  June  30,  1913,  the  increase  in  the 
facilities  of  the  railways  was  about  in  proportion  to  the 
incrca.se  in  freight  traffic  handled  by  them,  while  the  growth 
in  facilities  since  that  date  has  fallen  far  short  of  keeping 
j)ace  with  the  increase  in  the  tonnage  actually  handled.  Data 
showing  the  growth  and  amount  of  railroad  traffic  handled 
reflect  the  fact  that  there  has  been  an  enormous  increase  in 
the  productive  capacity  of  the  country  within  recent  years. 
But  they  do  not  tell  the  whole  story,  because  I  think  it  may 
be  safely  said  that  at  no  time  within  the  last  three  years  have 
the  railways  been  able  satisfactorily  to  handle  all  the  traffic 
which  the  industries  of  the  country  have  offered  them  when 
the  industries  have  been  working  anywhere  near  to  their 
capacity.  The  result  has  been  that  in  all  periods  of  large 
production  there  have  been  complaints  from  the  large  pro- 
ducing industries.  Many  of  these  complaints  have  been  only 
too  well  founded.  In  1915  the  actual  production  of  bitumin- 
ous coal  was  442,684,000  tons,  in  1916  it  was  502,520,000 
tons,  in  1917  it  was  552,000,000  tons,  and  in  1918  it  was 
579,500,000  tons.  In  spite  of  this  large  increa.se  the  coal 
mine  operators  constantly  complained  in  1917  and  1918  that 
their  production  was  restricted  by  shortage  of  cars.  The 
Statistical  Abstract  of  the  United  States  shows  the  steel  pro- 
duction of  the  country  in  1913  to  have  been  31,301,000  tons. 
In  1917  this  was  increased  to  45,061,000  tons,  and  in  1918 
it  was  44,462,432  tons.  While  the  steel  mills  were  able  to 
secure  this  large  production  there  is  little  doubt  that  they 
could  have  secured  still  larger  production  if  they  had  been 
able  to  obtain  all  the  transportation  they  needed.  The  acreage 
devoted  to  the  growth  of  staple  agricultural  products  showed 
a  large  increase  during  the  war.  In  1913  the  acreage  devoted 
to  these  crops  was  258,500,000;  in  1916,  271,000,000,  and 
in  1918,  288,500,000.  The  increase  in  1918  over  1916  was 
6  per  cent  and  in  1918  over  1913,  11  per  cent. 

The  farms  of  the  country  today  have  a  greater  productive 
capacity  than  they  ever  had  before.  The  bituminous  coal 
mines  can  produce  at  least  700,000,000  tons  annually,  or 
about  20  per  cent  more  than  they  ever  have  produced  in  the 
past.  The  Iron  Age,  in  a  recent  issue,  estimated  the  steel 
ingot  producing  capacity  of  the  steel  mills  of  the  country  as 
now  "well  above  50,000,000  tons  a  vear"  and  perhaps  as 
much  as  55,000,000  tons. 

It  is  impossible  to  obtain  reliable  statistics  as  to  the  present 
productive  capacity  of  most  of  our  large  industries,  but  in 
almost  all  cases  where  such  information  is  obtainable  it  shows 
that  large  increases  have  taken  place  since  pre-war  days  and 
that  such  increases  are  still  continuing.  On  the  other  hand, 
very  little  has  been  done  even  since  1918  to  increase  the 
capacity  of  the  railways.  The  number  of  miles  of  railway 
abandoned  during  the  last  three  years  has  been  greater  than 
the  number  built.  The  number  of  locomotives  and  freight 
cars  ordered  during  the  more  than  two  years  of  government 
control  would  barely  suffice  to  replace  the  number  ordinarily 
retired  in  a  year.  The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission's 
statistics  show  that  there  was  an  actual  decline  of  206  in  the 
number  of  locomotives  in  service  in  1918  and  an  increase  of 
only  1,425  in  the  number  of  freight  cars;  and  when  the  sta- 
tistics for  1919  are  available  they  doubtless  will  show  that  in 
that  year  there  was  a  further  decline  in  the  number  of  both 
locomotives  and  freight  cars.  During  government  control  not 
a  single  passenger  car  was  ordered.  The  already  great  dis- 
parity between  the  productive  capacity  of  the  country  and  its 
railroad  capacit}'  is  continuing  to  increase. 

The  effects  of  the  inadequacy  of  railroad  transportation 
ramify  throughout  our  entire  industrial  and  financial  system. 
There  is  but  one  way  to  remedy  this  condition  and  prevent 
the  disastrous  results  to  which  an  aggravation  or  even  con- 
tinuance of  it  would  lead.  This  is  to  make  large  investments 
in  railroads  attractive. 

Turning  now  to  the  west  we  find  that  the  period  between 
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I'Xil  and  l'M(),  liki-  earlier  pcricnls,  was  a  piriod  of  great 
fxpaii.-iim  in  railroad  facilities.  Stati.^tics  compiled  for  the 
4()  jiriiuipal  road.s  or  systems  in  the  west  for  use  in  the  fifteen 
per  cent  ca.se  in  l'»17  show  that  while  the  tons  carried  one 
mile  increased  69  ])er  cent  during  this  lu-riod  and  the  [)as- 
sengers  carried  one  mile  increased  67  per  cent,  the  net  cost 
of  road  and  etjuipment  increased  73.1  per  cent.  These  figures 
indicate  that  it  was  the  general  policy  of  the  lines  in  the  west 
during  this  (n'ricxl  to  provide  facilities  in  advance  of  the 
re(|uirements  of  commerce  and  let  the  business  grow  up  to 
them.  Since  1911  it  is  possible  to  compare  the  growth  in 
traffic  and  facilities  by  districts  through  the  use  of  the  annual 
statistics  of  the  commission.  These  show  a  slowing  down  of 
the  policy  of  expansion  in  the  later  years  of  the  pre-war 
period  and  a  further  marked  arrestment  of  development  dur- 
ing the  war  period  l)ecause  of  war  conditions. 

These  figures  would  .seem  to  indicate,  first,  that  in  the 
decade  from  1901  to  1911  the  expansion  of  railroad  facilities 
in  the  west  was  in  advance  of  the  expansion  of  industry,  as 
it  should  be.  in  this  territon-  of  large  expanse  and  great  possi- 
bilities of  development;  second,  that  in  the  years  immediately 
succeeding  1911  the  growth  in  railroad  facilities  lagged  be- 
hind the  growth  in  commerce;  and,  third,  that  at  the  present 
time  the  business  of  the  western  lines  is  fully  up  to  or  beyond 
the  limit  of  their  capacity.  The  latter  conclusion  is  reinforced 
bv  an  analysis  of  the  growth  in  facilities  as  expressed  in  terms 
of  single-track  mileage,  yards,  sidings  and  equipment  up  to 
December  31,  1916,  as  related  to  the  growth  in  traffic  and  the 
lack  of  growth  in  these  same  facilities  since  that  date. 

The  annual  budget  of  any  company  for  improvements  is 
considerably  over  100  per  cent  in  excess  of  that  required  for 
the  same  amount  of  work  in  the  pre-war  period.  Further- 
more, the  curtailment  of  construction  and  improvement  work 
during  the  war  and  in  the  few  years  immediately  preceding 
it  make  it  imperative  that  an  improvement  budget,  as  ex- 
pressed in  units  of  property  to  be  added  to  the  existing  plant, 
should  greatly  exceed  the  normal  budget  of  prior  years. 

Money  for  these  purposes  must  be  raised  at  interest  rates 
of  7  >4  to  8  per  cent,  as  compared  with  rates  ranging  from 
SVi  to" 5  per  cent  in  the  period  from  1901  to  1916,  or  must 
be  contributed  by  appropriations  from  income  which  when 
made  will  purchase  less  than  half  as  much  as  in  prior  years, 
and  in  the  matter  of  freight  cars  about  one-quarter  as  much. 
The  average  return  on  property  investment  from  1901  to 
1916,  as  showTi  by  the  exhibits  offered  in  the  fifteen  per  cent 
case,  was  about  5  per  cent.  It  will  scarcely  be  contended  that 
the  earnings  of  lines  in  Western  Classification  territory  were 
excessive  during  this  period.  In  view  of  the  increased  return 
on  capital  in  other  lines  of  industry,  increased  interest  rates, 
increased  cost  of  all  elements  entering  into  railroad  construc- 
tion, it  is  earnestly  urged  that  a  return  of  6  per  cent  upon  a 
principal  sum  similarly  stated,  namely,  in  terms  of  the  prop- 
ertv  investment  of  the  carriers,  is  no  greater  than  the  necessi- 
ties of  the  case  demand  and  is  in  fact  less  than  might  be  ap- 
propriately allowed  but  for  the  limitations  of  the  statute.  _ 

The  construction  of  a  large  amount  of  new  mileage  is 
needed  in  the  western  territory.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to 
emphasize  that  this  new  mileage  will  not  be  built  unless  there 
is  a  fair  prospect  of  a  reasonable  return  being  earned  upon 
the  additional  investment  and  that  the  prospect  of  a  return 
being  earned  upon  .such  investment  will  depend  upon  the 
relationship  between  the  general  level  of  operating  expenses 
and  rates. 

Many  people  seem  to  have  the  impression  that  most  of  the 
territory  west  of  the  Mississippi  river,  except  those  parts 
which  are  regarded  as  being  desert,  are  fairly  well  provided 
with  railroad  facilities.  It  is  true  that  this  territory  contains 
about  142,000  miles  of  railway,  or  more  than  one-half  the 
mileage  of  the  country,  but  in  proportion  to  its  area  and  its 
natural  resources  its  railroad  mileage  is  still  small.     There 


IS  ntrded  not  only  an  increase  in  tln'  carrying  capacity  of  the 
railways,  but  the  construction  of  a  large  amount  of  additional 
mileage  to  enal)le  new  .sources  of  agricultural  jjrtxlucts,  of 
minerals,  oil,  lumber  and  so  on  to  be  opened  ui>.  This  kind 
of  development  is  needed  not  merely  for  the  benefit  of  the 
west  but  of  the  entire  country  and  of  the  world,  for  it  will 
contribute  toward  that  increase  of  general  production  which 
is  needed  to  provide  mankind  with  additional  necessities  and 
comforts  and  to  reduce  the  cost  of  living. 

Within  recent  years  not  only  has  new  construction  in  that 
territory  almo.st  cea.sed,  but  the  statistics  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  .show  that  in  the  year  ended  December 
M,  1917,  the  mileage  of  railway  in  eight  states  west  of  the 
Mississippi  river  declined.  It  can  hardly  be  regarded  other- 
wise than  as  ominous  that  in  the  newest  fiart  of  the  countr}', 
w  liere  the  undeveloped  areas  are  largest,  there  .should  be  going 
on,  not  an  extension,  but  an  actual  decline,  in  railroad  mile- 

The  construction  of  new  railroads  as  a  speculative  venture 
is  practically  a  thing  of  the  past  in  this  country.  Existing 
railway  companies  must  be  relied  upon  to  provide  practically 
all  the  new  mileage.  They  will  be  unable  to  rai.se  capital 
unless  they  are  given  rates  which  will  yield  a  reasonable 
return — which  is  certainly  not  less,  under  existing  conditions, 
than  6  per  cent — upon  both  the  investment  in  their  existing 
properties  and  upon  any  additional  investment  they  may 
make  in  new  lines.  In  fixing  rates  the  transjjortation  act 
requires  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  to  consider  the 
need  of  the  .'\merican  public  for  adequate  transportation.  No 
one  will  question  that  in  making  this  requirement  Congress 
had  as  much  in  mind  the  need  of  the  public  for  the  construc- 
tion of  new  lines  to  help  make  available  to  the  public  the 
undeveloped  resources  of  the  country  as  it  did  the  need  for 
expansion  of  the  facilities  of  the  railway  lines  which  already 
are  in  existence. 

It  has  been  impliedly  suggested  in  cross-exammation  that 
the  percentage  of  advance  in  this  case  should  be  cut  dow'n 
by  the  commission  on  the  theory  that  the  carriers'  net  revenue 
may  be  increased  through  operating  economies  or  by  increase 
in  traffic. 

.■\s  a  railroad  man  I  should  not  like  to  think  that  the  limits 
of  operating  economies  or  progress  in  operating  efficiency 
have  been  reached.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that 
in  the  past  economies  in  operation  have  been  effected  pri- 
marily through  grade  reductions,  use  of  heavier  power,  larger 
cars  and  other  improvements  in  the  plant  itself  and  that  the 
opportunities  for  further  progress  in  this  direction  are  con- 
stantly diminishing. 

Taking  the  plant  as  it  stands  today,  and  labor  and  operat- 
ing conditions  as  they  now  exist  if  traffic  remains  normal,  it 
is  my  opinion  that  no  substantial  reductions  in  operating 
expenses  can  be  looked  for  in  the  immediate  future,  and  it  is 
to  the  immediate  future  that  this  case  relates.  When  the 
credit  of  the  roads  is  restored  and  they  are  able  to  secure  the 
necessary  funds,  the  program  adopted  before  the  war  by  many 
of  the  lines  of  substituting  heavy  power  for  light,  of  reducing 
grades  wherever  the  traffic  movement  justified  such  reduction, 
of  substituting  new  m.odem  appliances  for  old  will  be  re- 
sumed, and  in  course  of  time  results  will  be  secured,  but 
nothing  substantial  can  be  accomplished  in  the  immediate 
future. 

Whether  the  volume  of  business  handled  will  increase  or 
decrease  is  purely  a  matter  of  speculation.  We  are  in  a  period 
of  uncertain  industrial  conditions  which  may  decrease  as  well 
as  increase  the  volume  of  traffic  handled.  Any  increase  in 
net  operating  revenues  which  may  result  from  increased  busi- 
ness may  be  met  by  subsequent  action. 

There  is  one  thing  certain  in  the  immediate  future,  and  that 
is  the  pressing  need  for  enormous  additional  capital  expendi- 
tures, upon  which,  as  well  as  upon  the  present  value  of  their 
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properties,  the  carriers  are  entitled  to  a  fair  rate  of  return  as 
defined  in  the  statute,  and  for  which  no  calculation  has  been 
made  in  the  figures  submitted. 

The  tirst  requirement  of  the  situation  is  that  the  carriers 
should  be  assured,  as  nearly  as  may  be,  of  such  adequate 
return  as  will  make  it  possible  for  them  to  finance  and  pro- 
vide these  facilities.  The  commission  cannot  with  safety 
regulate  its  judgment  in  this  case  by  assumptions  either  as  to 
increased  business  or  decreased  cost. 

L.  E.  Wettling,  statistician  for  the  Western  lines,  followed 
Mr.  Felton  on  May  28  with  a  detailed  explanation  of  the 
statistical  exhibits.  Commissioner  Woollev  objected  to  a 
statement  made  by  the  witness  regarding  the  increases  in 
wages  as  a  reflection  on  the  government  control  and  as  indi- 
cating that  a  different  situation  might  have  resulted  under 
private  ownership,  but  F.  H.  Wood  of  the  Southern  Pacific 
said  that  no  reflection  was  intended  and  no  comparison.  It 
was  merely  the  purpose  to  give  the  best  evidence  of  the  present 
level  of  revenues  and  expenses.  Chairman  Clark  remarked 
that  Congress  had  had  something  to  do  with  the  level  of 
wages  during  the  guaranty  period. 

Edward  Chambers,  vice-president  of  the  Atchison,  Topeka 
&  Santa  Fe,  testified  on  the  traffic  aspects  of  the  case.  He 
said  a  failure  to  make  a  uniform  advance  in  both  state  and 
interstate  rates  would  have  a  very  serious  effect  in  creating 
discriminations.  In  describing  the  proposed  interterritorial 
adjustments  he  said  that  it  was  proposed  to  increase  tran.s- 
continental  rates  from  points  west  of  Chicago  to  the  Pacific 
coast  by  25  J4  per  cent  because  the  Eastern  lines  insist  on 
having  a  30  per  cent  increase  in  their  present  divisions.  A 
similar  percentage  is  proposed  on  transcontinental  rates  from 
the  Southeast.  On  rates  from  the  East  to  St.  Paul  and  Du- 
luth  it  is  proposed  to  make  the  increase  27  per  cent. 

As  to  switching  rates,  Mr.  Chambers  said  it  was  the  orig- 
inal understanding  of  the  traffic  men  that  they  were  to  be 
included  in  the  advance,  but  the  accountants  in  compiling  the 
figures  had  used  the  technical  interpretation  of  freight  rev- 
enue. Because  of  the  lack  of  uniformity  in  switching  rates  it 
was  then  thought  advisable  to  readjust  them  after  the  general 
increase  is  made,  and  this  plan  was  favored  by  the  National 
Industrial  Traffic  League  Committee. 

As  to  grain  rates  it  is  proposed  to  w^ork  out  the  same  rela- 
tionships that  are  now  in  effect  and  the  tariffs  will  be  ready 
shortly,  but  the  coal  adjustment  is  not  yet  completed.  The 
intention  is  to  get  the  full  percentage  increase  on  coal,  and 
oil  will  be  increased  on  a  percentage  basis. 

Commissioner  Aitchison  made  the  point  that  there  had 
been  less  increase  in  passenger  fares  in  the  west  because  in 
many  parts  of  the  country  they  were  already  on  a  three-cent 
or  higher  basis  when  rates  were  advanced  to  that  figure  gen- 
erally. 

Southwestern   Lines   Ask   Higher   Increase 

Columbus  Haile,  chief  traffic  officer  of  the  Missouri,  Kan- 
sas &  Texas,  testified  on  behalf  of  the  Southwestern  lines  that 
have  asked  that  they  be  placed  in  a  separate  statutory  group 
and  given  a  general  rate  advance  of  32.82  per  cent,  or  at 
least  that  they  be  given  special  consideration  in  the  adjust- 
ment of  the  rates,  because  the  24  per  cent  asked  by  the  West- 
ern lines  generally  is  inadequate  for  the  Southwestern  group. 
The  Southwestern  lines  had  joined  in  the  general  application 
filed  by  the  Western  lines,  but  felt  that  their  conditions  and 
the  fact  that  Southwestern  Tariff  Committee  territon'  has  for 
many  years  been  a  well-defined  rate  territory  justified  them  in 
asking  special  consideration.  Chairman  Clark  had  written  a 
letter  saying  that  the  commission  desires  to  consider  Western 
Classification  territory  as  one  group,  but  that  it  may  develop 
that  in  distributing  the  amount  of  revenue  authorized  it  will 
be  found  appropriate  to  increase  certain  sets  of  rates  more 
than  certain  other  sets  are  increased. 


R.  C.  Fulbright  and  S.  H.  Cowan,  representing  Texas  ship- 
pers, objected  to  any  segregation  of  the  Southwestern  lines. 
Mr.  Haile  said  that  if  they  were  allowed  33  per  cent  the 
increase  for  the  other  Western  lines  would  be  reduced  about 
2  per  cent  and  that  the  Southwestern  lines  would  require 
about  $90,000,000  of  the  proposed  increase  of  $353,000,000 
for  the  western  territory. 

H.  A.  Cochran,  assistant  coal  traffic  manager  of  the  Balti- 
more &  Ohio,  explained  the  proposed  adjustment  of  ex-lake 
iron  ore  rates,  which  is  intended  to  give  the  carriers  south  of 
the  lakes  both  the  new  increase  and  the  amount  of  the  increase 
under  General  Order  No.  28  which  was  not  allowed  them. 

Additional  Information  Desired 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  hearing  Chairman  Clark  read  a 
list  of  12  requests  for  additional  statistical  information  to 
clear  up  some  points  which  were  left  uncertain  by  the  testi- 
mony and  also  to  bring  the  statistics  more  nearly  up  to  date 
by  showing  the  results  of  operation  for  March  and  April  of 
this  year  if  possible.  The  questions  called  for  a  more  de- 
tailed analysis  of  the  property  investment  accounts,  separated 
as  to  road  and  equipment,  improvements  to  leased  lines,  and 
niaterials  and  supplies,  and  a  hint  that  the  commission  is 
giving  some  consideration  to  the  possibility  of  an  increase  in 
commutation  fares,  which  have  been  increased  less  than  ordi- 
nary- fares,  and  to  a  surcharge  for  Pullman  passengers,  was 
seen  in  a  question  as  to  the  amount  of  revenue  that  might  be 
affected  by  such  charges.  The  commission  also  asked"  exact 
information  as  to  the  extent  to  which  it  is  proposed  to  increase 
switching  charges. 

W.  E.  Lamb,  on  behalf  of  the  representatives  of  the  ship- 
pers, also  submitted  a  list  of  questions  which  the  commission 
said  the  roads  might  answer,  providing  they  could  do  so 
reasonably  within  the  time  available.  These  dealt  princi- 
pally with  the  equipment  situation  and  asked  for  the  number 
of  cars  and  locomotives  turned  over  by  the  railroads  to  the 
Railroad  Administration  and  turned  over  by  it  to  the  railroads 
on  February  29,  the  number  of  cars  purchased  by  it  and 
allocated  to  the  various  roads,  the  number  of  bad-order  cars 
and  locomotives  at  the  beginning  and  at  the  end  of  federal 
control,  the  cars  in  shop  at  the  end  of  federal  control  and  the 
number  repaired  since,  the  cars  retired  during  federal  control, 
whether  the  need  for  equipment  is  due  to  the  condition  of 
maintenance  during  federal  control  or  to  increase  in  traffic, 
the  percentage  of  car  shortage  now  and  at  the  end  of  federal 
control,  and  what  causes  prompted  the  carriers  to  ask  the 
commission  "to  take  over  car  distribution;"  also  the  facts  as 
to  the  compliance  by  the  railroads  with  the  car  service  rules 
or  the  directions  of  the  Commi.ssion  on  Car  Service  since 
federal  control. 

F.  H.  Wood  on  behalf  of  the  carriers,  asked  the  commis- 
sion to  decide  as  to  the  relevancy  of  the  questions  and  as  to 
whether  the}-  should  be  answered.  Chairman  Clark  said  that 
unless  they  involved  an  undue  amount  of  .special  investigation 
they  should  be  answered,  except  that  those  which  called  for 
conclusions  might  better  be  put  to  individual  witnesses  than 
to  a  committee  or  an  association. 

In  reply  to  a  question  sulimitted  earlier  in  the  hearing, 
George  ]\I.  Shriver,  vice-president  of  the  Baltimore  &:  Ohio, 
submitted  a  compilation  on  behalf  of  the  eastern  roads  show-- 
ing  that  the  excess  earnings  over  6  per  cent  subject  to  recap- 
ture from  individual  roads,  on  the  basis  of  their  propertv 
investment,  would  be  about  $104,000,000,  of  which  one-half 
would  go  to  the  government.  He  said,  however,  that  he  had 
not  much  confidence  in  the  estimate. 

The  program  for  the  balance  of  the  hearing  after  the  recess 
is  as  follows: 

June  7 — General  cro.ss-examination  of  railroad  w-itnesses, 
in  the  order  in  which  they  have  already  appeared,  as  to 
revenues  and  expenses,  valuation  and  other  general  financial 
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m.ittiT-;  .ilso  jii'iural  (|in>ti(m>  (»f  tralYu  polic},  Midi  as 
^witi  liiiij;  iliar^vs  and  iiitrrtcrritorial  rates. 

Iiiiu-  10 — 'Vhv  state  toniini.ssions;  Natimial  liulustrial 
I'raftk-  lA-ajjiu-;  otlu-r  general  tistiiiioiiy  liy  >liiii|)irs. 

J  urn-   14 — Coal  and  coke. 

juno  15 — Grain  and  jiraiii  prodmts;  live  stoik  and  jiack- 
ini;-houso  iirodiuts. 

June   17 — Hrick,  (.onunt,  stone  and  j^ravel;  oil. 

Juno  ly— Lumber  and  forest  products. 

June  21 — Kruits  and  vegetal iles. 

June  21 — All  others,  followed  hy  oral  arj^ument. 

Clifford  Thome  will  handle  the  principal  cross-examina- 
tion for  the  shippers  on  the  (|uestion  of  \ahie  and  the  stati.sti- 
cal  testimony. 


Report  on  Riverside 

(Vermont) 


Collision 


TnK  Intkrstatk  Commkkc'k  CoiMMissKiN  iuis  issucd  a 
re|)ort,  dated  April  16  and  signed  hy  W.  P.  Borland, 
chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Safety,  on  the  butting  collision 
at  Riverside,  Vt.,  on  the  Rutland  Railroad,  March  14,  in 
which  10  persons — 5  passengers  and  5  employees  —  were 
killed  and  M  were  injured.  Northbound  passenger  No.  165 
and  .southlx)und  freight  extra  28  met,  about  4:49  p.  m.,  when 
both  trains  were  moving  at  good  speed.  The  locomotives, 
eight  freight  cars  and  three  cars  in  the  passenger  train  were 
wrecked.  Among  the  killed  was  Engineman  Cady  of  the 
freight.  The  collision  was  due  to  the  misreading  of  a  train 
order  on  the  part  of  the  men  in  charge  of  the  freight  train, 
wliich  order  was  delivered  to  them  at  Gassetts,  about  15 
miles  north  of  the  point  of  collision.  The  order  stated  that 
the  pas.senger  would  wait  for  them  at  Bartonsville,  about 
.seven  miles  north  of  Riverside,  until  4:50  p.  m.;  but  they 
took  it  to  mean  that  it  would  wait  at  Bellows  Falls,  which  is 
two  miles  beyond  the  point  of  collision. 

The  order,  as  received  at  Gassetts,  was  on  form  19  and 
was  delivered  l)y  the  station  operator  to  the  fireman  on  the 
freight  locomotive  as  it  passed  his  office,  and  to  the  conductor 
on  the  caboose  by  means  of  a  hoop.  The  fireman  testified 
that  the  operator,  in  handing  up  the  order  said,  "Wait  at 
Bellows  Falls  until  4:50;  I  haven't  got  time  to  make  out  a 
clearance;  that  is  all  there  is;  go  ahead."  The  order  was 
handed  to  the  engineman  and  he  read  it  aloud  to  the  fireman 
and  to  the  head  brakeman,  reading  "Bellows  Falls."  The 
fireman  said  that  it  was  the  engineman's  usual  practice,  after 
reading  an  order,  to  hand  it  to  the  fireman  and  to  the  head 
brakeman,  but  that  he  did  not  do  so  on  this  occasion.  Under 
the  rule  the  fireman  ought  to  have  read  the  order;  and  on 
seeing  it  at  the  time  of  the  investigation  he  thought  that  if 
he  had  read  it  he  would  have  done  so  correctly. 

The  conductor  on  the  freight  thought  the  order  read  Bel- 
lows Falls,  and  he  handed  it  to  the  flagman;  and  after  dis- 
cussing it,  the  flagman  agreed  with  the  conductor  as  to  its 
contents.  . 

The  order  was  No.  414  and  it  read  "No.  one  sixty  five  165 
wait  at  Bartonsville  until  4  50  pm  for  Ex.  28  south."  The 
order  as  delivered  to  the  freight  is  shown  in  the  illustration 
reduced  in  size.  This  is  copied  from  the  government  report. 
The  number,  ",314,"  was  put  on  by  mistake;  the  operator 
testified  that  in  repeating  the  order  this  mistake  was  cor- 
rected but  that  in  his  hurry  he  neglected  to  change  the  ".V 
to  "4." 

The  testimony  of  the  conductor  of  the  freight  seems  to 
indicate  that  from  the  first  he  doubted  the  reading  of  the 
word  "Bartonsville";  and  yet,  after  taking  a  second  look,  at 
Bartonsville,  and  conferring  with  the  flagman  he  decided 
that  the  obscure  word  was  Bellows  Falls;  and  the  assump- 


tion iliat  the  engineman,  more  e.xperienced  than  the  conductor, 
liad  read  it  and  would  act  correctly,  seems  to  have  been  tlic 
priiu  ipal  ground  for  this  conclusion.  The  fact  that  the 
engineman  jias.sed  Bartonsville  was  enougli  to  lead  the 
(onductor  to  lie  willing  to  pass  that  i>oint.  'i'he  con- 
ductor had  never  worked  with  this  engineman  before. 
He  liad  made  ,>2  tri])s  as  conductor  and  this  was  his  first 
trij)  on  this  .section  of  the  road;  though  he  had  been  over  it 
frec|uently  as  brakeman  and  baggageman.  This  conductor 
had  .said  to  the  conductor  of  the  pa.ssenger  train,  immediately 
after  the  collision  "I  couldn't  c|uite  figure  out  where  you  were 
to  wait  for  us."  He  had  told  the  assistant  superintendent, 
at  an  earlier  investigation,  that  he  and  the  flagman  had 
agreed  that  the  station  named  in  the  order  must  be  Bellows 
Falls. 

Operator  Spafford  denied  having  said  anything  to  the  fire- 
man alwut  the  contents  of  the  order.  He  said  that  the  engine- 
man  was  familiar  with  his  handwriting  and,  he,  Spafford, 
had  frec|ucntly  issucd  orders  to  him  during  the  j)ast  five 
years. 

The   report,    in    attributing   the   collision    to   the   failure  to 
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correctly  read  the  order  holds  responsible  not  only  the  con- 
ductor and  engineman  but  the  flagman,  the  fireman,  and  the 
head  brakeman,  who,  according  to  the  rules  should  read  all 
such  orders.  Mr.  Borland  believes  that  if  the  engineman  had 
read  the  order  with  care  he  would  not  have  made  the  error, 
notwithstanding  the  illegibility  of  the  writing.  It  is  pos- 
sible, however,  that  he  heard  the  remark  made  by  the  agent 
to  the  fireman.     [This  remark  the  agent  denied  making.] 

Referring  to  the  evident  condition  of  doubt  in  the  con- 
ductor's mind,  the  report  finds  him  grossly  negligent  in  fail- 
ing to  stop  his  train  at  Chester,  the  last  open  telegraph  office, 
for  the  purpose  of  finding  out  exactly  what  rights  he  had. 

Engineman  Cady  had  l)een  in  the  service  28  years  and  a 
runner  20  vears;  and  had  been  held  responsible  for  four 
collisions.  Since  .'\pril,  1916,  however,  his  record  was  clear. 
The  agent  (operator)  at  Gassetts,  Spafford,  had  been  in  the 
service  40  years,  and  agent  at  Gassetts  33  years,  and  had  an 
excellent  record. 

The  report  concludes  with  a  recommendation  that  the  block 
svstem  be  installed. 
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Experiments  Give  Data  on  Embankment  Shrinkage 

Results  Obtained  by  the  Burlington  Confirm  the  Prevailing 
Understanding  of  This  Matter 


BECAUSE  of  the  apparent  lack,  of  any  specific  data  on  the 
subject  of  shrinkage  in  embankments  other  than  the 
allowance  in  construction  of  the  customary  10  per  cent, 
the  valuation  department  of  the  Chicago,  Burlington  & 
(^)uincy  undertook  a  series  of  experiments  to  determine  the 
actual  shrinkage  of  the  material  used  in  embankments  on  the 
lines  of  the  Burlington,  these  experiments  following  what  is 
known  as  the  density  method.  For  the  purpose  of  avoiding 
any  confusion  as  to  the  interpretation  of  the  term  "shrinkage" 
the  followmg  definitions  have  been  used  to  designate  the 
significance  of  the  word  "shrinkage"  as  employed  in  these 
experiments: 

Net  shrinkage  as  herein  considered  is  taken  as  the  lessen- 


nated   by  heat.      The  difference   in   weight   is   taken   as  the 
measurement  of  the  change  in  volume. 

How  the  Samples  Were  Taken 

The  samples  of  eartli  for  these  studies  were  taken  at 
points  where  it  could  he  said  or  where  it  was  reasonable  to 
suppose  that  a  particular  emljankment  was  made  from  a 
certain  excavation.  Geographically,  the  sampling  covered 
the  territory  of  northern  Illinois,  northern  Missouri  and 
southern  Iowa.  With  possibly  some  exceptions  of  points 
along  or  close  to  rivers,  the  samples  are  representative  of 
soil  said  by  geologists  to  have  been  formed  by  glacial  drift, 
hence  any   conclusions   concerning   shrinkage   developed    by 


(Left)  Apparatus  and  Tools  Used — Driving  Cap  Cylinder  with  Neat  Closing  Cap  and  Soft  Wood  Driving  Block.     (Center) 

The  Cutting  Cylinder  in  Initial  Position  on  Top  of  Rough  Specimen  of  Earth  in  the  Pit.      (Right)    Cylinder 

Completely  Covering  the  Specimen.     Driving  Cap    Removed  and   Protruding   Earth   Being   Sawed   Off 


ing  in  volume  of  earth  as  between  its  formation  in  the  natural 
bed  and  its  re-formation  in  the  embankment.  It  is  a  charac- 
teristic presumedly  due  to  the  breaking  up  for  movement  and 
the  solidification  in  new  position  under  the  influence  of  its 
own  weight  and  the  effects  of  superimposed  loading  and  im- 
pact. 

Gross  shrinkage  involves,  in  addition  to  the  net  shrinkage, 
the  loss  during  construction  and  prior  to  acceptance  for  opera- 
tion by  wastage  on  runways  and  the  erosion  Ijy  the  natural 
elements;  also  the  slight  unmeasured  general  subsidence 
which  obviously  occurs  under  all  embankments  built  upon 
glacial  drift  or  arable  soil. 

The  density  method  of  determining  shrinkage  consists  of 
a  comparison  of  the  weights  of  the  net  metallic  contents 
of  equal  sized,  unmolested  samples  of  a  given  kind  of  earth 
taken  from  the  eml-ankment  and  from  the  natural  bed  ad- 
jacent to  the  excavation  from  which  the  emljankment  was 
made.  The  net  metallic  content  is  taken  to  be  the  weight 
of  the  sample  after  dr}-ing — the  moisture  content  being  elimi- 


thi?  investigation  ma)-  be  applicable  onl_\-  to  glacial  drift 
formiition.  •. 

The  position  of  a  desired  sample  having  been  determined, 
a  pit  was  dug  to  the  top  surface  of  the  sample — the  horizontal 
projection  of  the  sample  was  roughly  marked  out  in  the 
center  of  the  pit  and  the  excavation  continued  down  around 
the  sample  for  ai>out  eighteen  inches.  The  excavation  at 
this  stage  presented  a  rough  unmolested  projection  of  earth 
about  the  size  of  the  desired  sample  extending  up  from  the 
bottom  of  the  pit. 

A  special  sample  cutting  c\linder  was  provided  for  the 
neat  cutting  of  the  sample.  This  apparatus  consisted  ot  a 
finished  cylindrical  shell  10  in.  long  and  lOfi  in.  inside 
diameter.  One  end  of  the  cylinder  was  threaded  and  fitted 
with  a  screw  cap,  the  other  end  was  beveled  outside  to  a 
cutting  edge  of  1/64  in.  Handles  were  attached  to  the  cylin- 
der and  cap  for  convenient  manipulation.  A  photograph 
shows  this  cylinder  and  the  tools  used  in  cutting  out  the 
sample. 
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The  sample  cylinder,  cutting  edge  down,  was  placed  upon 
the  earth  projection  and  gently  forced  down  over  the  sam- 
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Fig.    1 — Curve    of    Shrinkage,    Volume    in    Embankment    to 
Volume   in    Excavation 

pie — the  projection  being  dressed  down  ahead  of  the  cutting 
edge  so  that  it  would  have  a  minimum  of  work  to  do,  and 
hence    leave   the   sample   in    an   undisturbed    condition.      A 

special    drivin<x    cap    ])ermittcd    the    core    to    ])ass    entirely 


clear  of  the  cutting  edge  and  the  cylinder  and  the  bulk  pro- 
jection broken  loo.se  from  its  contact  and  inverted.  The  pro- 
truding earth  on  the  now  upturned  lower  end  of  the  cylinder 
was  then  sawed  off  true  with  the  cutting  edge  and  the  work 
was  completed. 

The  sample  was  emptied  into  a  close  woven  sack — boxed 
and  shipped  to  the  railroad's  testing  laljoratory  at  Aurora, 
111.,  where  it  was  broken  up  into  fine  aggregates  and  dried 
at  a  temperature  of  about  17(J  deg.  K.,  until  by  successive 
weighings  no  further  loss  in  weight  was  obtained.  In  all, 
89  samples  were  taken  and  the  critical  data  relative  to  these 
samples  are  given  without  segregation  or  division  in  Table  I. 

Analysis  of  Data 

It  became  apparent  early  in  the  course  of  this  experi- 
ment that  the  shrinkage  of  earth  bore  some  relation  to  the 
weight  of  the  earth  in  its  natural  Ix'd.  Upon  this  conclusion 
the  shrinkages  of  the  samples  were  platted  in  relation  to  the 
weight  of  the  metallic  content  in  the  natural  bed,  as  shown 
in  Fig.  1.  The  curve  of  shrinkage  as  drawn  is  merely  rep- 
resentative of  the  center  line  of  the  area  of  the  scattered 
points.  It  is  apparent  from  the  .spread  of  the  points  that 
dissimilar  materials  may  have  been  compared  in  some  cases. 
The  curve,  however,  as  drawn,  surely  eliminates  extreme 
errors.  A  similar  curve  for  the  complementary  or  additive 
factor  was  developed  in  the  same  manner  as  for  shrinkage 
and  is  displayed  in  Fig.  2. 

It  also  became  apparent  in  the  course  of  the  experiments 
that  the  weight  of  metallic  content  in  the  natural  bed  bore 
a  relation  to  the  depth  below  the  natural  surface.  The 
metallic  content  weights  were  platted  in  relation  to  the  depth 
below  the  natural  surface  and  an  approximate  curve  of  the 
relation  was  drawn  as  shown  in  Fig.  3. 

Particular  attention  is  drawn  to  the  first  series  of  samples 


(Left)    Specimen    Completely    Capped   and    Shovels    Being    Inserted   Underneath   Preparatory   to   Breaking   It   Loose  and 

Inverting.     (Center)   Cylinder  Inverted  and  Earth  Protruding  from  the   Bottom   Being   Sawed   Off.     (Right) 

Same  Action  as  Center  Picture.     Background  Shows  Irregular  Depth  of  Ballast 


through  the  cylinder.  After  the  cylinder  was  well  down 
over  the  sample,  the  driving  cap  was  removed  and  the  pro- 
truding earth  Was  sawed  off  true  with  the  top  of  the  cylin- 
der. The  cylinder  was  then  capped  with  the  neat  closing 
caji — -hovels  were  inserted  in  the  earth  projection  lielow  and 


taken — Xos.  1  to  4,  inclusive  (in  the  table).  Here  except 
for  such  intermixing  of  top  soil  as  may  have  occurred  in  the 
movement,  the  sameness  of  the  material  was  clearly  indi- 
cated. The  embankment  samples  were  taken  in  different 
kinds  of  emliankment — different  as  to  age  and  use — and  the 
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Fig.  2 — Curve  for  the  Additive  Factor,  Volume  in  Excavation 
to   Volume  in  Embankment 


W(iyli>  more  than  lO.i  II,.  per  ui.  ft.  the  material  retains  a 
more  or  ie.ss  permanent  swell.  . 

As  .shrinka).ie  hears  a  relation  to  weif^lit  and  wei^lit  hears 
a  relation  to  the  dejjth  helow  the  surface  in  the  natural  hed, 
shrinkaj^e  of  emhankmenl.-.  can  be  shown  to  bear  a  relation 
to  the  de|)lh  of  the  material  source  in  excavation  below  the 
natural  .surface.  The  same  holds  true  for  the  complemen- 
tary or  additive  factc^r  and  a  curve  of  this  relation  has  been 
developed  for  this  characteristic  as  shown  in  Fi«.  4. 

Jf  a  conclusion  can  be  sustained  upon  the  evidence,  it 
can  be  said  that,  for  the  territory  considered,  earth  in  em- 
bankments taken  from  tiie  top  four  feet  of  the  excavation 
shrinks;  and  that  from  lower  depths  in  the  excavation  it 
swells.  Such  a  conclusion  mi^ht  seem  to  mean  that  the 
avera.!<e  additive  factor  a|)plicable  to  eml)ankments  may  not 
he  impressive,  but  upon  considerint,'  that  ordinarily  frcjm  60 
per  cent  to  100  per  cent  of  railroad  embankments  are  con- 

ORADItlC   STATISTICS   FOR   C.B.*   Q.R.H.    IOWA   LIIIKS 
Suartltioo   from  unchecked  and  unoccepted    (at    thla   time)    I.C.C.    iDrcntorj 


61,311,249  on. yd.  Roadbed  Enbankment. 
31,268,086  ou.yd.  Bondbed  ExoaTatlon. 
20,063.224   ou.yd.        Dlffererco    .  Conslde 


ed   Side  Borr 


llllea   first  main  line   In   Iowa   1407    )    Averaire   section   taker  ao   for 
Mlleo  second   main   line    In    Iowa  246    I    slnple   track  plua   17.6  per   cent 
Total    length   of  roadbed   outtlng       2.537,281   ft. 
Total    length   of  roadbed   embankment  4,791,679   ft. 

Ou.   Yd.    per    ft.   of  Roadbed  Cutting  11.85        sq .    ft.   area     320.0 

Cn.   Yd.    per   ft.    of  Roadbed  Embankment     10.71        aq,   ft.   area     289.2 


49-year-old  embankment,  .subjected  in  its  first  32  years  of 
age  to  the  effects  of  operated  traffic — a  maximum  of' 107-ton 
engines  and  ,?0-ton  capacity  cars — but  abandoned  for  the 
past  17  years;  sample  4  in  comparison  with  sample  2  re- 
turns a  shrinkage  of  13.6  per  cent  for  a  17-year-old  embank- 


31.258,025  ou.yd. 
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ment  subjected  during   its  life  to  the  traffic  effects  of  the 
heaviest  equipment  in  the  service  of  the  railroad. 

Conclusions   and    Method   of   Applying   the   Data 

It  will  be  seen  from  Fig.  1  that  the  studies  so  far  made, 
and  as  herein  reported  upon,  indicate  that  earth,  the  metal 
content  of  which  in  its  natural  bed  weighs  less  than  103  lb. 
per  cu.  ft.,  shrinks  when  placed  in  embankment  subjected 
to  traffic   but   when  the   metal   content   in   the   natural   bed 
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Fig.  5 — A  Practical  Application  of  the  Test  Data 

structed  from  excavation  in  the  top  four  feet  of  earth  the 
average  additive  figure  becomes  appreciable.  Practically  all 
side  borrow  falls  in  this  class  and  the  top  four  feet  of  road- 
bed cuttings  contains  a  relativel}-  large  yardage  on  account 
of  the  trapezoidal  shape  of  the  roadbed  section.  • 

As  a  practical  example  the  grading  statistics  for  Chicago, 
Burlington  &  Quincy  lines  in  Iowa  are  given  in  Fig.  5. 
The  average  additive  factor  there  indicated  for  net  shrink- 
age for  Iowa  embankments  is  shown  to  be  11.55   per  cent. 

As  it  may  be  held  with  some  reasonableness  that  the  side 
areas  of  embankments — involving  those  quantities  lying  in 
the  outside  three-foot  slabs  or  beyond  a  slope  line  drawn 
from  the  toe  of  the  ballast — are  clear  of  the  influence  of 
loading  and  are  subject  to  the  leavening  effects  of  frost  to 
an  extent  which  neutralizes  the  shrinkage,  such  areas  may 
be  eliminated  from  consideration.  The  net  average  additive 
factor  of  11.55  per  cent  derived  for  Iowa  embankments 
would  under  this  consideration  be  reduced  20  per  cent — 
the  ratio  of  the  area  of  the  side  three-foot  slabs  to  the  total 
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average  area  of  embankment.  The  net  average  additive 
factor  for  Iowa  embankments  then  becomes  9.24  per  cent 
if  the  deduction  of  20  per  cent  is  a  proper  one. 

Gross    Shrinkage 

The  shrinkage  above  derived,  assuming  that  the  curves 
herewith  sliown  are  correct,  is  the  net  or  inherent  shrinkage. 
The  experiment  as  drawn  has  no  direct  reference  to  the 
ascertainment  of  the  miscellaneous  factors  of  gross  shrinkage. 
The  establishment,  however,  of  the  extreme  high  shrinkage 
characteristic  of  surface  soil,  which  is  supported  by  com- 
mon knowledge  of  the  high  porosity  and  void  content  of 
surface  soil,  indicates  an  unmeasured  subsidence  under  all 
embankments.  It  appears  obvious  that  if  surface  earth 
shrinks  40  per  cent  when  used  in  embankments  it  will  be 
compressed  in  natural  bed  under  the  superimposed  embank- 
ment and  the  effects  of  traffic.  It  is  easily  conceivable  that 
this  subsidence  in  place  may  amount  to  at  least  0.2  ft.     On 


this  assumption  and  considering  the  average  embankment 
m  the  grading  of  Burlington  lines  in  Iowa  the  shrinkage 
in  the  top  soil  under  embankments  would  add  3  per  cent 
to  the  apparent  embankment. 

The  loss  by  wastage  on  runways  and  by  wind  and  rain 
erosion  during  construction  and  prior  to  acceptance  for  opera- 
tion is  difficult  to  estimate.  That  there  is  such  a  loss  will 
be  readily  agreed  to  by  all  engineers  experienced  in  or 
familiar  with  railroad  construction.  Possibly  some  small 
percentage  based  upon  opinions  of  many  competent  minds 
should  be  added.  However,  allowing  only  for  the  general 
shrinkage  of  top  soil  under  embankment  on  a  basis  of  the 
above  given  tentative  estimate  of  3  per  cent,  the  total  addi- 
tive factor  for  Iowa  embankments  would  be  12.24  per  cent 

We  are  indebted  for  the  above  information  to  H.  S.  Mar- 
shall, valuation  engineer,  and  C.  E.  Oliphant,  cost  engineer 
of  the  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy,  Chicago,  under  whose 
direction  this  investigation  was  conducted. 


Employees  Demand  Minimum  Wage  of  $2,500  a  Year 

Representatives  of  Brotherhoods  Complete  Rebuttal — Carriers  to 
Present  Further  Testimony  on  Billion  Dollar  Requests 


THE  DECLARATION  that  $2,500  a  year,  on  an  eight-hour 
basis,  for  common  laborers,  with  other  employees  paid  a 
higher  rate  according  to  the  differentials  now  estab- 
lished between  crafts,  would  be  deemed  just  and  reasonable 
by  railway  employees,  and  a  warning  that  if  the  award  to  be 
made  by  the  Railroad  Labor  Board  did  not  suit  the  railway 
employees  the  brotherhoods  might  be  forced  to  acquiesce  in 
the  action  of  the  men  in  leaving  railway  service  for  other 
industries,  marked  the  closing  of  the  employees'  rebuttal 
before  the  Railroad  Labor  Board  on  May  28.  B.  M. 
Jewell,  acting  president  of  the  railroad  shopmen's  organiza- 
tion, made  this  demand  upon  the  board  and  voiced  the  warn- 
ing which  had  already  been  voiced  by  representatives  of  other 
classes  of  employees.  In  addition  Mr.  Jewell  informed  the 
board  that  the  national  agreements  made  during  the  period 
of  federal  control  should  be  considered  in  the  making  of  any 
awards.  In  closing  his  testimony  Mr.  Jewell  said:  "We 
must  have  a  favorable  and  quick  award  applicable  to  all 
railway  employees.  This  is  absolutely  necessary  in  order  to 
avoid  a  state  of  affairs  arising  wherein  we  cannot  control  the 
situation.  Unless  a  prompt  award  is  made  we  may  find  it 
absolutely  necessary,  in  order  to  preserve  the  standard  recog- 
nized railway  labor  organizations,  to  not  only  refrain  from 
trying  to  keep  men  in  the  service  but  to  acquiesce  in  the  action 
taken  by  those  who  leave  the  service." 

B.  F.  Grable  of  the  maintenance  of  way  employees'  organ- 
ization also  spoke  briefly  at  this  session,  asking  for  a  speedy 
adjustment  of  the  wages  of  maintenance  of  way  employees 
and  the  re-establishment  of  certain  differentials.  In  support 
of  his  demands  Mr.  Grable  reiterated  that  common  laborers 
in  outside  industries  are  being  paid  20  to  40  cents  per  hour 
more  than  trackmen. 

After  the  rebuttal  of  the  employees  had  been  finished  a 
request  was  made  on  the  part  of  the  carriers  for  an  opportu- 
nity to  present  further  testimony,  and  the  board  adjourned 
until  June  1. 

At  the  session  of  the  board  on  June  1,  E.  T.  Whiter  pre- 
sented the  carriers'  rebuttal  reiterating  objections  to  many 
of  the  men's  proposals;  he  again  called  attention  to  the  dis- 
crepancies in  their  demands  and  fallacies  in  the  wage  plan 
which  the  different  organizations  have  requested  be  estab- 
lished.   The  first  part  of  the  rebuttal  dealt  with  issues  com- 


mon to  all  of  the  demands  made.  The  suggestion  made  by 
the  employees'  representatives  that  statistics  presented  by  the 
conference  committee  of  managers  be  checked  with  figures 
compiled  by  the  board  of  railway  wages  and  working  con- 
ditions and  the  statistical  section,  division  of  operation. 
Railroad  Administration,  was  concurred  in  by  Mr.  Whiter, 
who  in  so  doing  pointed  out  that  all  of  the  carriers'  presen- 
tation was  arranged  in  a  limited  time;  nevertheless  every 
precaution  had  been  taken  to  prevent  errors  and  the  in- 
stances cited  to  which  the  men's  representatives  had  objected 
had  been  verified  as  indicative  of  general  objections.  All 
of  the  exhibits  filed  with  the  board  were  explained  by  Mr. 
Whiter. 

Regarding  the  proposal  of  the  trainmen  for  time  and  one- 
half  for  Sunday  and  holiday  work,  Mr.  Whiter  stated  that 
the  rule  as  proposed  was  vague  and  open  to  construction  as 
a  rule  providing  for  payment  of  time  and  one-half  times  time 
and  one-half  for  this  work.  W.  N.  Doak  of  the  Brotherhood 
of  Railway  Trainmen  denied  that  the  rule  was  meant  to  con- 
vey this  meaning  and  Mr.  Whiter  repeated  that  the  rule 
showed  the  necessity  for  the  board  making  clauses  in  the 
award  clear  and  applicable  to  only  one  construction.  Sim- 
ilarly in  case  of  the  proposal  of  the  men  for  the  payment  of 
a  differential  for  services  on  lines  having  a  gradient  of  one  and 
one-eighth  per  cent,  Mr.  Doak  asserted  that  the  rule  was  not 
meant  to  apply  at  such  points  where  grades  were  encountered 
as  approaches  to  bridges,  coal  chutes,  etc.,  and  Mr.  Whiter 
called  attention  to  the  working  of  the  proposed  rule,  pointing 
out  that  it  could  be  so  applied.  Subsequently,  the  carriers'  re- 
buttal dealt  with  points  raised  by  the  representatives  of  the 
men  in  yard  service,  conductors,  firemen,  enginemen,  tele- 
graphers, signalmen,  maintenance  of  way  employees,  and 
members  of  shop  crafts. 

Regarding  the  charge  of  E.  F.  Grable  of  the  maintenance 
of  way  employees  that  maintenance  of  way  men  were  being 
worked  ten  hours,  not  because  of  the  condition  of  the  roads, 
but  to  hold  men  by  pennitting  the  earning  of  increased  com- 
pensation due  to  overtime,  Mr.  Whiter  stated  that  the  charge 
was  based  on  the  opinion  of  one  not  in  position  to  know  the 
state  of  the  roads  and  the  necessity  for  the  work  being  done 
in  a  short  time. 

In  speaking  of  shop  crafts,  Mr.  Whiter  outlined  the  car- 
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riiTs'  |K).silii>ii  1)11  till'  i>,ilii)iial  ann-iiUfiU  liy  slatiiif^  llial  it.s 
rcstriitivi'  ruK-s  were  nol  coiuluitivc  to  fLonomiciil,  iflicicnt 
opcratitin  now  that  tlio  ju.-ititualion  for  unifuation  had  been 
taken  away  by  tlie  ending  of  federal  control  and  the  neces- 
sity of  private  corporations  to  answer  for  resuU.s  of 
operation. 

Duriiit;  the  luMrin,u>  it  wa>  duir^ed  tliat  fiuures  lonipilcil 
and  preseiuetl  to  the  i>oard  in-  tiie  carriers  were  jjrejiared  for 
pur|)ose  of  ascertaining  tlie  costs  of  operation.  The  carriers' 
presentation  pointed  out  that  if  comparisons  were  to  be  made 
on  only  i)asic  wage  rates  tlie  relation  of  actual  cost  of  the 
awards  and  tlie  amounts  the  men  received  for  work  would  l)e 
but  75  per  cent  of  the  total.  .\.-  to  the  demand  of  B.  M. 
Jewell,  for  the  estaldishment  of  a  basic  minimum  wage  for 
iaiiorers  of  $2,500  per  year,  Mr.  Winter  e.\i>re.ssed  opposition, 
saving  that  this  figure  was  larger  than  the  incomes  of  a  vast 
number  of  workers. 

The  hearing  before  the  Ijoard  on  June  2  was  opened  by 
the  interrogation  of  Chairman  Barton  i)y  B.  M.  Jewell,  speak- 
ing on  behalf  of  the  "associated  standard  recognized  railway 
laiior  organizations.'"  Mr.  Jewell,  after  receiving  a  negative 
reph-  to  his  verbal  request  for  the  granting  of  a  temporary 
award  read  a  prepared  statement  asking  the  board  to  close 
the  hearings  on  the  demands  of  the  men  immediately  and 
give  consideration  to  the  granting  of  a  temporary  award  to 
all  railway  workers  of  18  cents  per  hour  to  remain  effective 
until  tlie  final  awards  are  made  by  the  board.  Mr.  Jewell 
also  raised  the  question  as  to  whether  the  board  under  the 
terms  of  the  transportation  act  will  lie  able  to  make  its  award 
applicable  on  all  railroads  or  whether  it  will  apply  only  to 
those  roads  represented  by  various  committees  presenting 
testimony.  No  decision  was  rendered  by  the  Itoard  on  either 
question  during  the  session. 

^Ir.  Jewell's  statement  outlined  the  progress  of  the  wage 
negotiations  during  the  latter  part  of  federal  control,  em- 
phasizing promises  which  have  been  made  to  the  labor  or- 
ganizations of  increases  in  compensation  to  meet  the  rising 
cost  of  living.  He  then  read  a  letter  which  was  filed  with 
the  board  on  May  5  by  the  committee  representing  the  larger 
railroad  labor  organizations  and  containing  a  request  for  an 
immediate  temporary  award  of  18  cents  per  hour  for  all  rail- 
way workers — this  to  fulfill  promises  and  enable  the  men 
to  meet  living  costs.  After  citing  that  the  cost  of  living  had 
risen  instead  of  fallen  and  that  conditions  were  now  even 
more  acute  than  the\-  were  at  the  time  of  the  filing  of  the  re- 
quest Mr.  Jewell  said,  "With  a  full  realization  of  our  re- 
sponsibility and  with  a  desire  to  do  that  which  will  make 
for  the  protection  of  the  American  public  (of  which  we  are 
a  part),  as  well  as  securing  justice  for  the  railroad  employees 
who  have  been  patient  and  who  have  far  more  than  any  other 
been  bearing  a  heav}-  burden  under  the  most  distressing  con- 
ditions, we  now  urge  the  board  to  close  further  public  hear- 
ings and  proceed  at  once  in  compliance  with  the  rules  of  the 
board  to  reach  an  agreement  and  announce  an  award  or  de- 
cision as  per  our  request  in  our  letter  of  May  5." 

J.  G.  Luhrsen  of  the  American  Train  Despatchers'  Asso- 
ciation was  then  granted  an  opportunity  to  present  evidence 
on  behalf  of  the  train  despatchers,  although  Chairman  Bar- 
ton announced  that  this  action  should  not  be  taken  as  a  prece- 
dent and  that  nothing  would  be  done  by  the  board  to  hinder 
or  delay  consideration  of  the  demands  now  before  the  board. 
^Ir.  Luhr.sen  presented  testimony  concerning  wages,  working 
conditions  and  responsibility  of  men  in  his  organization  and 
requested  that  the  trick  despatchers  be  paid  $265  and  chief 
despatchers  $,^5  per  month  as  minimum  wages.  Although 
there  are  several  points  at  issue  yet  which  could  be  made 
subject  to  further  presentations  by  both  sides  it  is  believed 
that  the  hearings  will  end  this  week  and  that  the  board  will 
go  into  executive  session  to  consider  the  awards  which  may 
be  made.     Inasmuch  as  presentations  by  both  men  and  car- 


rier's iiavi'  been  coinjirclieii.-ive  and  lomjilete  it  is  argued  that 
decision  l)y  tlie  board  in  tii<-  mar  future  will  do  much  to  al- 
leviate the  unrest  now  j)revalent  in  labor  organizations. 


Some  Actual  Results  in  Saving  Water 

Till  li.i,i.\()is  ('i:nikai.  has  been  i()ndu(ting  water-waste 
iaiii|»aign  for  the  past  five  years  to  impres.-  upon  em- 
jiloyees  and  others  the  value  of  water  and  tlie  import- 
ance of  water-waste  ])reventiori.  In  order  to  arrive  at  tlie  sav- 
ing acc()mi)lished  as  a  result  of  this,  a  comparison  has  been 
made  of  the  conscmption  of  water  at  1  4  of  the  largest  stations 
where  the  sujijdy  is  taken  from  the  municipal  .systems,  repre- 
.senting  70  ])er  cent  of  the  total  consumption  and  62  per  cent  of 
the  total  co.st  of  city  water,  taking  1914  (teh  year  in  which  the 
water-wa.ste  campaign  was  .started)  as  a  basis  and  comparing 
with  the  five  years  ending  December  31,  1919. 

A  statement  is  submitted  herewith  showing  the  decrease  in 
city  water  con.sumjjtion  during  the  five-year  period,  1915  to 
1919  inclusive: 

riallons  Amount 

(;iiic;,go      $587,455.0011  $36,448.58 

Hawthorne.    Ill 7,055.600  705.56 

Effingham.    III.    5,832.200  422.30 

Centralia.    Ill 537,663,100  24,194.85 

r;iiro,    in 73,588,440  4,409.66 

Mounds,    III 139,611,500  3.983.53 

E.    St.    I-ouLs,    111 87.015,890  5.038.75 

I'aducah,   Ky 182,218,400  9,550.88 

Louisville,   Ky 209,824,800  9.388.50 

Central  City,  Ky 9,640,450  497.49 

Memphis,  Tenn 388.833,400  38.883.34 

Canton,   Miss 51,632,050  2,524.48 

.Tack.on,   Miss 4,637,000  253.24  (Inc.) 

New    Orleans.    I.a 5,138,000  359.66  (Inc.) 

$2,270,595,830  $135,435.02 

This  Statement  shows  that  the  waste  and  unnecessary  use 
of  city  water  was  decreased  2,270,595,830  gal.,  an  actual  re- 
duction on  the  face  of  the  bills  of  $135,435.02.  During  the 
same  period  the  average  increase  in  tonnage  handled  amount- 
ed to  28  per  cent.  This  would  normally  increase  the  con- 
sumption of  water  at  least  10  per  cent,  reflecting  a  further 
saving  of  $131,420.13.  During  the  same  period  the  water 
pumped  by  company  forces  was  reduced  5  per  cent,  which, 
at  2  cents  per  thousand  gallons,  effected  a  further  saving  for 
the  five-year  period  of  $60,038.80,  a  total  saving  of  $326,- 
893.95  in  five  years,  or  an  average  saving  per  vear  of  $65,- 
378.79,  nearly  $200  per  day. 

As  an  example  of  conditions  found  in  the  course  of  the 
campaign,  the  situation  at  a  large  terminal  can  be  cited.  A 
request  had  beeen  made  for  an  expenditure  of  approximately 
$18,000  for  new  pumps  and  pipe  lines,  and  it  was  stated  that 
the  old  pumps  and  pipe  lines  were  too  small  to  furnish  suf- 
ficient water.  A  water-waste  survey  disclosed  the  fact  that 
approximately  40  per  cent  of  the  water  being  pumped  was 
being  wasted.  When  these  conditions  were  corrected  the 
pumps  were  found  ample  to  handle  the  supply  without  any 
expenditure  for  additional  equipment. 

At  a  large  office  building  the  city-water  bill  had  increased 
to  $440  per  month,  and  as  this  appeared  excessive  a  water- 
waste  survey  was  made,  with  the  result  that  the  monthly  bill 
was  cut  to  $116,  a  decrease  of  75  per  cent.  The  cause  for 
waste  at  this  point  was  a  defective  control  valve  on  the  feed 
water  heater  which,  operating  improperly,  allowed  city  water 
to  pass  through  the  heater  to  bilge  tanks,  from  which  it  was 
pumped  into  the  sewer. 

The  opportunities  for  water  waste  on  railroads  are  many 
and  it  is  within  the  power  of  even-  employee  to  save  money 
by  practising  economy  in  the  use  of  water,  not  in  the  econ- 
omy that  stints,  but  in  the  economy  of  reasonable  use.  We  are 
indebted  for  the  above  information  to  C.  R.  Knowles,  super- 
intendent of  water  service  of  the  Illinois  Central  at  Chicago. 
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The  Master  Boiler  Makers'  Convention 

Subjects  Include  Welding  of  Firebox  Sheets  and  Effect  of 
Steam  Pressure  on  Staybolt  Breakage 


THE  T\\  ELf  TH  ANNUAL  CONVENTION  of  the  Master  Boiler 
Makers'  Association  opened  at  the  Curtis  Hotel,  Min- 
neapolis, Minn.,  at  10:00  a.  m.,  Tuesday,  May  25. 
About  250  members  were  present  at  the  opening  session. 
The  opening  address  was  given  by  Hon.  J.  E.  Meyers,  mayor 
of  Minneapolis,   who  welcomed  the  association  to  the  city. 

Following  this  William  Schlafge,  mechanical  manager  of 
the  Erie  Railroad,  spoke  of  the  necessity  of  organization  in 
the  industries,  in  order  that  productive  efficiency  might  be 
increased.  The  duty  of  all  boiler  makers  and  particularly 
the  foremen,  is  to  ha.sten  the  replacement  of  power  ecjuip- 
ment  in  the  country  by  carrx'ing  on  the  good  work  which 
has  in  the  past  marked  their  efforts.  During  the  war  the 
jirinciples  of  conservation  of  labor  and  of  materials  were 
applied  with  remarkable  results.  Machine  equipment  was 
adopted  wherever  possible  to  aid  production,  in  other  words, 
every  effort  was  made  to  obtain  a  maximum  result  with  a 
minimum  expenditure  of  time  and  labor.  The  same  prm- 
ciples  must  be  applied  to  a  higher  degree  now  to  carry  the 
nation  through  the  present  economic  crisis  without  undue' 
hardship.  Turning  from  their  constructive  duties,  Mr. 
Schlafge  spoke  of  the  responsibilities  that  superintendents 
and  all  others  in  positions  of  authority  have  toward  the  men 
under  them,  in  instructing  them  in  their  work  and  under- 
standing their  requirements.  All  radical  tendencies  must 
be  stamped  out  and  the  sad  experiences  of  labor  in  European 
countries  prevented. 

The  president  of  the  association,  John  B.  Tate,  delivered 
his  address  on  power  units  of  the  future.  The  engineering 
departments  of  all  roads  must  provide  for  more  powerful 
locomotives — engines  capable  of  hauling  150  cars  of  150 
tons  each.  In  the  present  freight  congestion  this  need  for 
greater  power  has  been  well  demonstrated.  Stationar}'  boiler 
design  must  also  be  improved  so  that  the  operating  efficiency 
may  be  increased  and  the  cost  of  upkeep  diminished.  Be- 
cause of  the  increasing  tendency  toward  the  electrification 
of  roads,  the  size  and  efficiency  of  power  plant  units  must 
be  increased.  During  this  reconstruction  period,  the  men 
who  hold  the  responsibilities  of  supervision  in  the  shops 
must  act  at  all  times  in  such  a  manner  that  decisions  are 
entirely  fair  and  impartial. 

The  remainder  of  the  Tuesday  session  was  taken  up  with 
reports  of  the  secretary  and  the  treasurer  and  routine  busi- 
ness. Under  the  head  of  miscellaneous  business  it  was  voted 
to  consider  the  invitation  of  Section  III — Mechanical,  Ameri- 
can Railroad  Association,  for  the  Master  Boiler  Makers' 
Association  to  become  a  member  of  the  organization. 

Wednesday    Session 

The  opening  address  at  the  Wednesday  session  was  made 
by  J.  M.  Hall,  assistant  chief  inspector,  Bureau  of  Locomo- 
tive Inspection  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  on 
the  causes  of  boiler  failures.  Lantern  slides  of  disastrous 
locomotive  explosions  were  exhibited.  The  accidents  illus- 
trated the  more  usual  contributory  causes  and  in  each  case 
these  were  quite  apparent.  Low  water,  corrosion  of  plates, 
bad  welding  of  seams,  formation  of  scale  in  the  water  glass 
and  gage  cock  plugs  have  all  increased  the  total  of  locomo- 
tive disasters.  Mention  was  made  of  experiments  conducted 
by  the  chief  inspector's  office  on  the  relative  accuracy  of 
the  gage  cock  and  water  glass  in  indicating  the  true  height 
of  water  in  a  boiler.  The  conclusion  reached,  after  testing 
various  locomotives  in  different  sections  of  the  countrv,   is 


that  a  roll  of  water  is  raised  at  the  back  flue  sheet  which  the 
gage  cock  indicates,  while  the  water  glass  gives  the  true  level 
of  the  water  as  four  to  eight  inches  lower,  depending  on  the 
>ize  and  type  of  the  boiler.  Within  a  short  time  the  bureau 
will  issue  in.structions  on  the  proper  installation  of  gage 
cocks  and  water  glasses  in  relation  to  each  other  and  to  the 
boiler,  in  order  to  overcome  tiie  danger  from  former  in- 
accuracies. 

W,  H.  Bremner,  president  of  the  Minneapolis  &  St.  Louis, 
impressed  on  the  members  of  the  association  the  necessity  for 
the  best  workmanship  and  inspection  to  keep  the  present 
equipment  of  the  railroads  at  100  per  cent  efficiency,  for  al- 
though replacements  have  been  commenced  it  will  be  many 
months  before  any  old  locomotives  will  be  eliminated.  The 
railroads  depend  not  on  any  one  individual  or  group  to 
maintain  the  standards,  but  upon  even,-  man  in  the  organi- 
zation no  matter  what  his  duties  may  l)e.  The  same  loyalty 
must  be  shown  to  the  private  companies  now  as  while  the 
roads  were  under  federal  control,  for  the  nation's  welfare 
is  absolutely  dependent  on  the  service  of  the  railroads,  which 
is  being  well  demonstrated  at  the  present  time. 

.■\fter  the  conclusion  of  this  talk  the  remainder  of  the 
^^'ednesday  session  was  devoted  to  the  discussion  of  papers 
submitted  b\'  members  of  the  as.sociation. 

Tensile  Strength  of  Firebox  Steel 

On  the  question  of  whether  the  best  results  may  be  ob- 
tained from  firebox  steel  having  a  tensile  strength  from 
48,000  to  58,000  lb.  per  sq.  in.,^or  from  55,000  to  65,000 
lb.  per  sq.  in.,  the  committee  has  endeavored  to  make  the 
report  on  the  subject  as  brief  as  possible.  In  gathering  this 
information  we  find  there  is  a  very  slight  difference  of  opin- 
ion, or  rather  a  slight  difference  in  the  specifications  of  the 
various  railroads,  for  firebox  steel. 

The  members  of  the  committee  have  given  considerable 
attention  to  the  care  of  locomotive  boilers,  including  the 
study  of  failures  of  firebox  sheets. 

In  general  firebox  sheets  fail  in  one  of  two  ways: 

(1)  Gradual  Failure:  The  sheet  may  have  a  good  many 
small  cracks  which  are  mostly  in  a  vertical  direction.  These 
cracks  are  thickest,  radiating  out  from  the  staybolts  and  fre- 
quently run  from  one  staybolt  to  another  in  the  same  ver- 
tical row,  but  never  between  staybolts  horizontally.  These 
cracks  are  almo.st  always  on  the  fire  side  and  at  times  extend 
through  the  thickness  of  the  sheet,  first  going  through  next 
to  the  staybolts.  Such  sheets  are  almost  always  accompanied 
with  more  or  less  corrugation  and  the  cracked  and  corru- 
gated condition  is  almost  always  confined  to  the  lower  half 
of  the  sheet. 

(2)  Sudden  Failure  or  Rupture:  The  sheets  may  fail 
by  a  single  crack  or  ruptul-e  from  a  foot  to  several  feet  long. 
In  bad  cases  the  crack  may  extend  from  the  mud  ring  to  the 
crowTi  sheets,  but  ordinarily  the  cracks  are  confined  to  the 
lower  half  of  the  sheet,  extending  upward  from  the  mud  ring 
or  from  a  few  inches  above  it,  and  it  is  always  near  the 
middle  of  the  side  sheet  longitudinally.  Such  .sheets  may 
show  no  corrugations  and  may  show  very  little  if  anv  other 
defects. 

The  failures  of  the  first  kind  are  of  gradual  formation, 
but  tho.se  of  the  second  class  occur  suddenly. 

The  records  on  file  of  one  of  the  largest  railroads  in  the 
United  States  show  that  between  the  years  1886  and  1913, 
115,000  tons  of  boiler  and  firebox  steel  were  used  on  loco- 
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iiu)livi'  ImiltTx  ami  tlii-y  do  not  have  any  niord  ol  any  lailuru 
tliat  rt'.>iuiti(l  in  injury  lo  persons  or  lo.>*.s  of  life  due  to  the 
charaeter  of  the  iuateri;il. 

'rhi.>;  same  railr()a<l  ii\  1S')2  s|H'cil"ied  and  adopted  lirebo.\ 
steel  with  a  tensile  strength  of  55,000  to  ()5,000  II).  per  sq. 
in.,  and  they  are  using  the  same  grade  today. 

It  is  tiie  opinion  of  the  committee  tliat  tlie  life  of  the 
firebo.x  sheets  does  not  entirely  ili-pend  nii  the  s|)ecificatlons 
or  tensile  strength  of  the  material,  but  ratlur  on  the  care 
and  treatment  to  which  the  plates  are  sul)ject;  for  in.stance, 
the  washing  of  boilers  with  cold  water  l)efore  the  i)oiler  is 
properly  cooled  down;  second,  using  the  injectors  when  ac- 
tive steam  production  is  not  going  on. 

In  conclusion,  from  the  best  information  this  committee 
was  able  to  ol)tain,  firebox  steel  with  a  tensile  strength  of 
55,000  to  65,000  lb.  per  sq.  in.  gives  the  best  results. 

However,  we  would  also  add  that  it  is  our  experience  that 
by  suitalile  treatment  of  water  supplies,  a  projKT  arrange- 
ment for  delivering  feedwater  into  the  l)()ilers  and  proper 
methods  of  caring  for  boilers  in  the  enginehou.ses  and  else- 
where, long  life  can  be  expected  with  most  any  grade  of 
firebox  steel. 

The  report  is  signed  by  W.  J.  Murphy,  chairman,  J.  F. 
Ferestrum  and  Lewis  P^Iierle. 

Discussion 

Opinion  seemed  about  equally  divided  on  the  desirable 
tensile  strength  for  firebox  steel.  Good  results  have  been 
obtained  with  steel  from  48,000  to  58,000  lb.  per  square 
inch,  as  well  as  from  the  higher  strength  of  55,000  to  65,000 
lb.  per  square  inch.  It  .seems  to  be  true  that  if  the  stay- 
bolts  are  properly  applied  along  the  fire  line,  crown  sheet 
failures  will  be  prevented.  In  any  case  the  strength  of 
steel  or  the  carlwn  content  have  little  to  do  with  failures  so 
long  as  the  material  is  within  the  48,000  to  65,000  lb.  per 
square  inch  limit. 

Effect  of  Steam  Pressures  on  Staybolt  Breakage 

On  the  subject  of  superheating  and  reducing  steam  pres- 
sures in  locomotive  boilers  and  their  effect  on  staybolt  break- 
age, the  committee  submitted  the  following  report: 

The  compiled  data  taken  from  six  different  territories  or 
districts  where  the  service,  water  condition,  etc.,  differ 
largely  and  steam  pressure  is  about  the  same,  are  given  below : 

D.\TA  ON   Staybolt   Breakage  Covering  Period  of  Five  Years 

Bolts 

Number  Bolts  broken  per 

of                  Steam  Total  broken  engine 

District  number         locos.             pressure  broken  per  year  per  year 

Superheater 5                185  to  200  127  25.4  5.08 

Saturated 5                      220  514  102.8  20.56 

Superheater 5                185  to  195  216  43.2  8.64 

Saturated 5                      220  710  142  28.4 

Superheater 5                185  to  200  1,193  238.6  47.72 

Saturated 5                      220  1,848  269.6  73.9 

Superheater 5                185  to  200  196  39.2  7.84 

Saturated 5                      220  1.610  322  64.4 

Superhe3ter 5                     185  432  86.4  17.28 

Saturated 5                      220  470  94  18.8 

Superheater 1               185  to  200  71 

Saturated 5                     220  358  71.6  14.32 

All  engines  involved  are  Pacific  type. 

The  chart  shows  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  superheater  and 
reduction  of  steam  pres.sure  of  boilers  from  220  to  195  lb. 
pressure  will  decrease  the  staybolt  breakage. 

We  have  also  compared  10  locomotives  previously  operated 
as  saturated  without  brick  arch.  These  locomotives  were 
later  equipped  with  a  superheater  and  brick  arch,  and  the 
pressure  remained  the  same — 205  lb. 

The  comparison  shows  considerably  less  staybolt  breakage. 
(While  this  paper  is  not  on  the  brick  arch,  we  consider  they 
are  co-related  and  have  some  bearing  on  the  subject.)  The 
reduced  breakage  of  staybolts  is  accounted  for  along  these 
lines:  The  brick  arch  acts  as  an  indicator  making  the 
proper  handling  of  the  boiler  compulsory.  If  the  boiler  is 
blown  down  too  soon  arch  tubes  will  be  distorted.  Saving 
the  arch  tubes  also  saves  the  staybolts. 


Our  reiords  show  that  superheating  and  reducing  of  steam 
pressure  of  i)oilers  result  in  a  reduc  tion  of  staybolt  breakage. 

The  report  is  signed  l)y  T.  L.  Mallam,  chairman,  F.  A. 
Mayer  and  K.  J.  Sweeney. 

Discussion 

.An  inilivi(hial  report  on  this  suliject  was  suljinitted  by 
T.  L.  Mallam,  chairman  of  the  re])ort  committee. 

"The  New  York  Central  Railroad  in  connection  with 
the  Pennsylvania,  during  1910  made  two  elaborate  .series  of 
tests,  and  the  results  obtained  showed  tliat  superheater  locomo- 
tives decrea.sed  the  demand  on  the  jjoiler  from  25  to  .35  per 
cent;  that  is  to  .say,  the  boilers  of  tlie  .superheater  locomotives 
have  to  make  consideraljly  less  steam  than  the  boilers  of  the 
other  type.  This  is,  of  course,  due  to  the  fact  that  less  super- 
heated steam,  with  its  greater  heat  content,  is  needed  for  a 
given  power. 

"In  line  with  the  results  of  these  tests  and  my  own  experi- 
ence, I  contend  that  superheated  t)oilers  do  not  break  as  many 
bolts  as  ])oilcrs  not  superheated.  We  have  in  service  on  our 
road  four  O.  G.  style  fireboxes  that  are  not  superheated. 
The.se  four  engines  carry  200-lb.  per  square  inch  pressure, 
whereas  all  the  others  carry  180-lb.  pressure.  We  find  that 
more  staybolts  are  Ijrokcn  in  these  four  engines  than  in  any 
eight  superheaters. 

"There  is  a  question  in  my  mind  whether  the  lesser  stay- 
bolt  breakage  on  our  superheaters  is  the  result  of  the  lower 
boiler  pressure  or  whether  it  is  the  result  of  other  conditions 
caused  by  superheat,  design  and  .service.  As  just  mentioned, 
I  think  the  superheater  boilers  do  not  have  to  make  as  much 
steam  as  the  saturated  steam  boilers  and  therefore  do  not 
have  to  be  worked  as  hard  as  the  latter,  with  the  result  that 
firebox  sheets  are  not  punished  as  badly.  The  lower  boiler 
pressures  of  a  superheater  may  help,  but  I  am  of  the  opinion 
that  the  greater  advantage  to  staybolts  and  boiler  maintenance 
conditions  from  superheat  is  that  with  it  an  engine  can  be 
more  easily  fired  and  the  steam  maintained  more  uniformly. 
"I  believe  everyone  appreciates  the  fact  that  staybolts  are 
caused  to  break  by  expansion  and  contraction,  which  again 
causes  the  inside  and  outside  sheets  to  move  with  relation  to 
each  other.  The  harder  and  more  irregularly  the  boiler  is 
forced,  the  greater  will  be  such  movement  and  the  greater  the 
staybolt  strain.  The  lower  the  factor  of  safety  in  the  design, 
the  greater  becomes  the  chance  for  staybolt  breakage  with 
this  strain." 

The  early  part  of  the  discussion  seemed  to  indicate  that 
the  mere  act  of  decreasing  the  steam  pressure  by  superheating 
to  obtain  the  same  power  as  with  saturated  steam  would 
decrease  the  breakage  of  staybolts.  However,  the  problem  is 
not  quite  as  simple,  for  staybolt  breakage  depends  on  a  variety 
of  independent  factors.  The  steam  must,  of  course,  be  con- 
sidered, but  so  almost  must  the  type  of  service,  the  general 
topography  of  the  country  in  which  an  engine  operates,  the 
quality  of  the  w^ater  used,  and  above  all  the  state  of  repair  of 
the  locomotive.  To  gain  even  an  approximate  comparison 
between  superheated  locomotives  and  those  utilizing  saturated 
steam,  engines  of  the  same  type  in  the  same  sort  of  service 
and  the  same  condition  of  repair  must  be  used.  The  nearest 
approach  to  such  a  comparison  came  from  a  representative  of 
the  Georgia  Railroad,  in  whose  charge  are  eight  locomotives 
fulfilling  the  above  conditions,  four  of  which  are  superheaters 
and  the  other  four  use  saturated  steam.  From  accurate  rec- 
ords of  the  staybolt  breakage  on  these  eight  machines  there 
does  not  seem  to  be  a  bit  of  difference.  The  final  conclusion 
reached  is  that  the  design  of  a  locomotive  and  its  service  and 
care  have  all  to  do  with  staybolt  breakage. 

Cinder  Hopper  on  Bottom  of  Smoke  Arch 
From  inquiries  and  observations  made,  the  committee  finds 
that  the  use  of  a  cinder  hopper  on  the  bottom  of  the  smoke 
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arch  is  quite  varied.  There  are  roads  that  have  some  of  their 
engines  equipped  with  a  hopper,  and  others  not  so  equipped, 
and  their  performance  is  also  varied;  some  engines  with  the 
hopper  as  well  as  those  without  it  clean  themselves  satisfac- 
torily and  steam  well,  while  other  engines  of  the  same  class 
and  type,  having  the  same  design  and  adjustment  of  front- 
end  appliance  set  alike,  do  not  perform  as  well,  accumulating 
such  an  amount  of  cinders  in  the  front  end  that  it  is  necessary 
to  clean  them  out  while  on  the  road  and  away  from  the  ter- 
minal. 

The  committee  is  aware  of  the  fact  that  with  some  grades 
of  coal  the  front  end  fills  up  to  a  greater  extent  than  with 
other  kinds,  and  to  facilitate  the  removal  of  cinders  the 
hopper  is  a  convenience,  if  not  a  necessity.  However,  its  use 
or  non-use  depends  largely  on  local  conditions,  kind  of  fuel 
and  grade  of  coal  used.  We  incline  to  the  opinion  that  it  is 
not  necessary  to  maintain  the  hopper  on  oil  burning  nor  on 
coal-burning  engines  that  have  front-end  draft  appliances  so 
designed,  fitted  and  adjusted  that  they  will  clean  themselves 
without  danger  of  throwing  sparks  of  such  size  and  glow  that 
they  cause  fires  on  the  road. 

Our  inquiries  further  indicate  that  the  foregoing  also 
applies  equally  as  well  to  the  second  part  of  the  subject,  "On 
what  size  locomotives  should  it  be  maintained?"  and  that  the 
use  of  the  cinder  hopper  is  about  evenly  divided  between  the 
larger  and  smaller  classes  of  engines  on  the  various  railroads. 

In  regard  to  the  third  question  of  the  subject,  viz.,  "Which 
is  the  better  design  to  overcome  air  leaks?"  we  find  that  there 
are  a  number  of  different  designs  used  by  the  various  roads. 
Some  have  hoppers  with  a  double  nozzle  lengthwise  of  the 
smoke  arch,  others  a  double  nozzle  transverse  with  the  arch, 
the  cover  held  in  place  by  a  bolt  and  spring  between  the 
nozzle,  while  on  others  a  single  nozzle  with  the  cover  hinged 
so  it  will  drop  down,  or  one  that  opens  to  one  side  is  used. 
Again,  others  have  the  single  nozzle  hopper,  the  cover  being 
of  wedge  shape.  As  it  is  of  great  importance  to  keep  the  front 
end  as  free  as  possible  from  air  leaks,  it  is  our  opinion  that 
the  single  nozzle  hopper  with  the  cover  plate  fastened  on 
each  side  is  a  better  design. 

The  report  is  signed  by  Frank  H.  Davison,  chairman. 
Thomas  J.  Reddy  and  John  L.  Welk. 

Discussion 
The  need  of  the  cinder  hopper  on  the  bottom  of  the  smoke 
arch  has  long  since  been  eliminated  by  most  roads.  In  its 
place  a  standard  form  of  non-adjustable,  self-cleaning  front 
end  has  been  applied.  In  some  instances  a  patch  is  riveted 
under  the  smoke  arch  and  a  two-inch  washout  plug  arranged 
to  take  care  of  leakage  from  the  pipes  or  superheater  tubes. 

Thursday  Session 

A  short  talk  was  given  by  A.  H.  Kipp,  mechanical  super- 
intendent of  the  Soo  Line,  on  the  duties  of  the  members  of 
the  association  to  the  country.  Following  this  the  discussion 
of  papers  was  resumed. 

Electric  and  Oxy-Acetylene  Welding  of  Firebox  Sheets 

In  the  absence  of  a  report,  Prof.  A.  S.  Kinsey,  in  charge 
of  welding  and  shop  practice  at  Stevens  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology, gave  a  general  survey  of  the  present  standing  of 
autogenous  welding  and  the  future  prospects  of  its  recogni- 
tion as  a  permissible  process  of  boiler  construction. 

Professor  Kinsey  had  just  been  present  at  the  St.  Louis 
meeting  of  the  American  Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers,  at 
which  a  prominent  insurance  company  requested  that  the 
Boiler  Code  Committee,  of  which  Professor  Kinsey  is  a  mem- 
ber, allow  the  use  of  autogenous  welding  in  stationary  heat- 
ing boilers  generating  steam  up  to  15-lb.  pressure.  The 
Boiler  Code  Committee  is  considering  this  petition  seriously 
and  will  probably  report  favorably  on  it.  In  connection  with 
this  subject  the  A.   S.   M.   E.   Boiler  Code  Committee  has 


appointed  a  sub-committee  to  investigate  the  matter  of  weld- 
ing seams  in  boilers  and  pressure  vessels  with  a  similar  com- 
mittee from  the  American  Welding  Society. 

Forge  welding  has  been  allowed  a  rating  of  52  per  cent, 
or  a  permissable  load  of  52  per  cent  of  the  strength  of  the 
metal,  by  insurance  companies.  Although  autogenous  weld- 
ing is  not  recognized  as  yet,  there  is  no  reason  why  fusion 
welding  cannot  be  made  very  nearly  as  strong  as  forge  weld- 
ing. As  a  matter  of  fact,  an  increase  in  the  rating  of  forge 
welding  from  52  to  75  per  cent  is  now  being  considered  by 
the  A.  S.  M.  E.  If  every  one  interested  in  advancing  the 
process  is  united,  first  of  all,  in  demanding  the  best  welds 
possible  in  the  shops  where  the  process  is  used  and  then  in 
advocating  its  adoption  and  recognition  by  the  insurance 
companies  and  the  A.  S.  M.  E.,  there  can  be  little  doubt  of 
the  outcome. 

From  consultations  with  A.  G.  Pack,  chief  inspector  of  the 
Bureau  of  Locomotive  Inspection,  and  from  extensive  exam- 
inations of  defective  welds  taken  from  exploded  boilers,  Pro- 
fessor Kinsey  stated  that  they  were  some  of  the  worst  welds 
he  had  ever  examined  and  that  they  had  done  a  great  deal 
to  retard  the  advance  of  the  process. 

The  development  of  autogenous  or  better  fusion  welding 
has  nearly  reached  the  point  where  it  is  possible  to  weld 
manganese  steel  frogs  on  rails.  Firebox  plates  can  be  welded 
as  safely  as  they  can  be  riveted  by  either  the  electric  arc  or 
acetylene  torch.  Any  weld  may  be  easily  made  to  lose  its 
strength  by  burning  or  oxidizing  the  metal,  and  this  is  the 
greatest  defect  to  be  combated  in  the  operation  of  welding. 

Two  rules  should  be  followed  in  welding.  The  grain  of 
the  metal  should  be  so  refined  as  to  come  back  to  its  original 
size  and,  in  the  case  of  steel,  the  weld  should  be  annealed. 
When  recognized  by  the  A.  S.  M.  E.,  this  requirement  for 
annealing  will  probably  be  inserted  in  the  rules  for  permis- 
sible welding  procedure. 

At  the  St.  Louis  meeting  of  the  A.  S.  M.  E.  the  safe-ending 
of  boiler  tubes  was  discussed  at  one  of  the  Boiler  Code  Com- 
mittee sessions,  and  the  records  were  consulted  to  determine 
if  welding  were  allowable  in  this  case.  It  was  found  that  it 
is  permissible  to  weld  the  safe  ends  of  tubes  in  fire  tube  boil- 
ers but  not  in  water  tubes,  which  means  that  locomotives  may 
use  it  in  this  connection. 

Discussion 

The  criticisms  brought  out  at  the  last  convention  have 
served  their  purpose  in  arousing  the  interest  of  all  members 
of  the  association,  and  no  doubt  the  fewer  accidents  from  the 
letting  go  of  welded  seams  may  be  due  to  the  closer  super- 
vision of  all  welding  in  railroad  shops.  However,  if  the 
reports  of  the  Bureau  of  Locomotive  Inspection  continue  to 
show  any  disastrous  explosions  from  the  failure  of  welded 
seams,  it  will  be  a  difficult  matter  to  obtain  an  early  official 
recognition  of  the  process. 

A  short  paper  on  the  procedure  used  in  electric  arc  welding 
was  given  by  one  of  the  members. 

On  the  Santa  Fe  the  welding  departments  of  all  shops  are 
required  to  send  test  specimens  of  their  work  to  the  labora- 
tories to  be  tested  to  destruction.  The  seams  are  reinforced 
about  20  per  cent  and  when  pulled  average  about  83  per  cent, 
which  is  about  what  is  obtained  with  riveted  joints.  One 
instance  was  cited  of  29  specimens  taken  out  of  plates  after 
being  in  service  4/^  years,  which  tested  71  per  cent. 

As  on  all  other  questions,  opinion  was  divided.  Certain 
members  advocated  great  caution  in  adopting  the  process, 
particularly  where  human  life  depends  on  the  quality  of  the 
work.  So  long  as  there  is  a  doubt  as  to  the  safety  of  a  seam, 
and  certainly  until  disasters  from  weak  seams  have  stopped, 
it  is  well  to  avoid  the  extensive  application  of  autogenous 
welding. 

The  discussion  turned  from  welded  seams  to  the  welding 
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of  llui's.  In  iiit.iin  .^cilion^  of  tlic  KHiiilry  it  wa.-  foiiiul 
thai  oloilriially  wcliii-d  suiktIumIit  \]w>  iraikcil,  wliili' 
>malli'r  liilii'.<  wore  not  louiul  to  do  tliis.  In  .still  otluT  district.s 
Icak.s  ari'  fouiul  in  l)otli  .•^uiHTlu-ati.T  and  .smaller  tlui-s.  In 
l>ad  water  ilistricts,  .siaie  forms  in  jMnkets  around  the  Hue 
end,  aiul  by  proventinij  the  loolin^  effect  of  the  water,  permit.s 
the  heat  to  eraek  the  tLil)e.  This  ajjplies  to  the  side  sheet, 
under  the  arch  a>  well  as  where  the  heat  is  inten.se.  \\'hen 
staylx)lts  are  calketl  where  they  enter  the  side  sheets,  pin 
cracks  are  .started  if  the  water  docs  not  circulate  properly. 
rUies  should  he  prossered  in  iiad  water  districts. 

Where  welds  have  i)een  found  sound  in  good  water  dis- 
tricts, a  few  months  with  hard  water  have  only  been  neces- 
sary to  allow  the  formation  of  cracks.  The  conclusion  seemed 
to  i)e  that  in  good  water  di.stricts  welded  flues  remained  tight, 
while  bad  water  tended  to  hasten  the  formation  of  cracks  in 
safe  ends. 

The  subject  of  welding  patches  was  barely  touciied  upon 
without  any  del'inite  tlecision  as  to  their  use. 

Best    Style    Grate    for    Bituminous    Coal 

No  report  was  sul)mitted  by  the  committee,  but  a  brief  out- 
line of  the  use  of  the  box  grate  was  presented  by  William 
Stinsky.  In  the  course  of  the  discussion  it  was  stated  that 
the  time  is  rapidly  approaching  when  the  dump  grate  will  he 
eliminated  from  l)oth  ends  of  the  firelx).\.  The  best  results 
have  been  obtained  with  1)0X  grates  having  a  width  of  nine 
inches.  If  a  dump  grate  is  used  it  must  be  kept  from  under 
the  flues,  for  if  used  in  this  position  all  sorts  of  leakage  and 
trouble  result. 

The  draft  0[)ening  in  the  ashpan  was  brought  up  for  dis- 
cussion, and  the  opinion  seemed  to  be  general  that  at  least 
15  per  cent  of  the  grate  area  should  be  opened  in  the  pan  to 
obtain  complete  combustion  of  fuel.  Even  with  the  opening 
in  the  jjan,  sufficient  flues  must  be  installed  to  carry  off  the 
gases.  Side  openings  and  center  openings  have  been  tried, 
and  netting  has  been  u.sed  in  the  pan,  all  l^ringing  alx)ut  good 
results  where  used  to  fill  certain  operating  requirements. 

Box  grates  up  to  11  in.  wide  have  been  tried  and  minimum 
openings  of  18  per  cent,  with  varying  degrees  of  success.  The 
.standard,  however,  seems  to  be  a  nine-inch  grate  and  a  15 
per  cent  ashpan  opening. 

Following  this  the  annual  election  of  officers  was  held. 

Officers  for  1920-1921 

President.  Charles  P.  Patrick,  Wilson  Welding  Repair 
Company;  first  vice-president,  Thomas  Lewis,  Lehigh  Valley; 
second  vice-president,  T.  P.  Madden,  Missouri  Pacific;  third 
vice-president,  E.  W.  Young,  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul; 
fourth  vice-president,  Frank  Gray,  Chicago  &  Alton;  fifth 
vice-president,  Thomas  F.  Powers,  Chicago  &  North  Western; 
secretary,  Harry  D.  Vought;  treasurer,  W.  H.  Laugbridge, 
Hocking  Valley. 

Executive  Ixjard  for  one  year:  L.  M.  Stewart,  Atlantic 
Coast  Line;  John  F.  Raps,  Illinois  Central;  John  Harthill, 
New  York  Central.  For  two  years:  W.  J.  Murphy,  Penn- 
sylvania Railroad;  Harry  F.  Weldin,  Pennsylvania  Railroad; 
E.  J.  Reardon,  Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  Three 
years:  B.  F.  Sarver,  Penn.sylvania  Lines;  George  Austin, 
Santa  Fe:  H.  ].  Wandberg.  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul. 


Twelve  men,  incluping  two  merchants,  were  arrested  in 
New  York  and  Jersey  City  on  May  28,  charged  with  theft 
of  600  bolts  of  woolen  serge  which  'had  been  stolen  from  a 
freight  car  on  the  Erie  Railroad  on  the  night  of  May  24. 
The  car  was  moved  surreptitiously  in  the  night  from  a  freight 
yard  in  Jersey  City  about  nine  miles  westward.  The  cloth 
appears  to  have  been  carried  away  in  automobile  trucks  and 
vas  recovered,  some  days  later,  in  a  garage  in  New  York 
City. 


The  Lewis  Draft  Appliance 

Ai.oco.MoilNK  front-end  draft  a))i)liancc,  which  pro- 
duces a  non-pulsating,  uniformly  distributed  draft  on 
the  fire  and  automatically  maintains  a  con.stant,  low 
cylinder  back  jjre.ssure,  has  been  j)laced  on  the  market  by  the 
Lewis  Draft  .Appliance  (,'om])any,  (,'hicago.  This  front-end 
arrangement  de])arts  radically  from  the  form  of  api)aratus 
generally  in  use,  the  dejiarture  being  made  to  conform  to  well- 
e.stablished  laws  relating  to  the  flow  of  ga.scs. 

Tlu-  device  consists  essentially  of  a  rectangular  nozzle  with 
automatically  adju.stable  vanes  to  control  the  size  of  the  outlet, 
a  volume  chamber  which  is  inserted  in  the  line  of  the  exhau.st 
passages  between  the  valve  chambers  and  the  nozzle,  and  a 
stack  of  oval  cross  .section,  the  long  axis  of  which  is  tran.s- 
verse  to  the  center  line  of  the  engine.  The  ncjzzle  vanes,  as 
shown  in  the  drawing,  are  su[)i)orted  on  shafts,  the  ojicrating 
ends  of  which  extend  outside  of  the  smoke  Ijox,  where  they 
are  geared  together.  Automatic  adjustment  of  these  vanes  is 
obtained  by  means  of  dead  weights,  which  arc  hung  from  the 
end  of  an  arm  attached  to  one  of  the  shafts.  These  weights, 
once  adjusted  to  maintain  a  given  back  pressure,  require  no 
further  adjustment  so  long  as  the  conditions  of  combu.stion 
remain  unchanged.  At  the  lower  end  of  the  case  containing 
the  weights  is  placed  a  small  oil  dash  pot,  the  purpose  of 
which  is  to  steady  the  vanes  and  jjrevent  chattering,  especially 


Increased   Area    of   Indicator   Card   Due   to    Decreased   Back 
Pressure 

when  the  locomotive  is  operating  at  slow  speeds  and  exhaust 
pulsations  are  in  evidence  at  the  nozzle. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  stack  is  arranged  in  a  form 
roughly  corresponding  to  a  two-stage  ejector.  The  inner  stack 
is  made  wide  enough  at  the  bottom  to  take  in  the  full  width 
of  the  exhaust  jet,  which  completely  fills  the  main  stack  at  a 
point  just  above  the  top  of  the  inner  stack.  The  space  between 
the  inner  and  the  main  stacks  carries  gases  only,  the  motion 
here  being  produced  not  by  the  entraining  action  of  the  jet, 
but  by  the  vacuum  inducecl  by  the  jet  where  it  fills  the  main 
stack. 

The  fomi  of  the  exhaust  jet  is  based  on  two  principles; 
one  is  that  gases  tend  to  take  the  shortest  path  in  traveling 
between  two  points,  and  the  other  is  that  entraining  action 
depends  on  the  periphery  of  the  jet  rather  than  on  its  sectional 
area.  Where  the  circular  nozzle  and  stack  are  used,  the  ten- 
dency is  to  create  a  strong  pull  through  the  flues  near  the 
vertical  center  line  of  the  tube  sheet,  thus  requiring  the  usual 
form  of  diaphragm  in  the  front  end  to  effect  something 
approaching  a  uniform  distribution  of  the  draft  over  the  grate. 
With  the  exhaust  jet  in  the  form  produced  by  the  Lewis 
device  uniform  lateral  distribution  is  provided  without  the 
use  of  the  diaphragm,  and  the  resistance  to  the  flow  of  the 
gases  is  thereby  considerably  reduced. 

A  material  improvement  in  draft  conditions  is  also  effected 
by  the  volume  chamber.  This  is  of  sufficient  size  so  that  the 
pulsations  of  the  exhaust  practically  disappear  at  speeds  above 
eight  miles  an  hour  and  at  lower  speeds,  although  the  pulsa- 
tions are  distinctly  noticeable,  the  sharp,  tearing  action  on 
the  fire  is  said  to  be  absent. 

The  drawings  show  the  device  as  it  has  been  worked  out 
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for  application  to  a  superheated  locomotive,  and  a  diaphragm 
and  damper  have  been  retained  over  the  superheater  flues. 
Originally  it  was  applied  to  a  saturated  locomotive  and  no 
diaphragm  was  used.  This  engine  was  of  the  Mikado  type, 
having  24-in.  by  30-in.  cylinders  and  weighing  200,000  lb. 
on  the  drivers.  On  this  engine  the  maximum  area  of  the 
nozzle  opening  was  equivalent  to  a  10-in.  circular  opening 
and  the  weighted  vanes  were  adjusted  to  maintain  approxi- 
mately a  back  pressure  of  four  pounds  per  square  inch.  The 
effect  on  the  power  of  the  engine  is  shown  on  the  indicator 
card.  The  freedom  from  back  pressure  made  it  possible  to 
change  the  valve  setting  so  that  the  exhaust  was  delayed  3J^ 
per  cent  longer  than  formerly,  which,  together  with  the 
decreased  back  pressure,  materially  increased  the  work  ob- 
tained from  a  given  weight  of  steam. 

While  no  coal  tests  have  been  made,  observations  of  this 
locomotive  in  service  have  indicated  that  such  an  increase  in 
work  is  actually  obtained  and  that  the  general  performance 


Certificates  of  Public 

Convenience  and  Necessity 

THK  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has  issued  an 
interpretation  of  paragraph  18  of  section  1  of  the  inter- 
state commerce  act,  as  amended  by  the  transportation 
act,  1920,  holding  that  if  a  projected  extension  or  construction 
is  actually  undertaken  in  good  faith  on  or  before  90  days  after 
the  approval  of  the  transportation  act,  Ijy  a  carrier,  subject 
to  the  interstate  commerce  act.  which  will  operate  the  line, 
certificate  will  not  be  required  of  such  carrier,  either  for  ex- 
tension or  construction  or  for  acquirement,  operation  or  en- 
gaging in  transportation  under  the  act;  but  the  undertaking 
must  embrace  not  merely  purpose  or  intent  to  extend  or  con- 
struct, but  also  the  actual  doing  in  good  faith  of  acts  calcu- 
lated to  completely  effect  such  purpose. 

All  carriers  contemplating  or  engaged  in  such  work  should 
immediatelv  notifv  the  commission  of  all  the  facts  and  cir- 
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Locomotive   Front  End   Equipped  with  the   Lewis   Draft  Appliance 
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of  the  locomotive  has  been  improved.  The  engine  is  reported 
to  have  handled  from  10  to  20  per  cent  in  excess  of  its  regular 
tonnage.  The  back  pressure  did  not  exceed  4  lb.  and  the 
maximum  draft  was  not  above  2^  in.  of  water  in  the  front 
end.  This  draft  has  been  sufficient  to  maintain  steam  pres- 
sure both  on  grades  and  on  level  portions  of  the  line. 

The  variable  nozzle,  which  is  normally  closed,  opens  with 
a  minimum  of  one-pound  pressure  in  the  expansion  chamber 
and  closes  when  the  engine  is  drifting;  this  prevents  hot  gases 
from  the  front  end  entering  the  cylinders.  When  the  engine 
is  starting  or  working  at  slow  speeds  and  long  cut-off,  the 
action  of  the  volume  chamber  and  the  wide  opening  of  the 
nozzle  prevents  the  so-called  back  lash  of  the  suddenly  dis- 
charged large  volume  of  exhaust  from  one  cylinder  against 
the  piston  of  the  other,  thus  increasing  the  power  of  the  loco- 
motive at  the  critical  points  when  starting  a  heavy  train. 


cumstances  connected  therewith,  in  order  that  the  commis- 
sion may  determine  whether  or  not  the  work  has  been  actu- 
ally undertaken  as  contemplated  by  the  act  and  whether  or 
not  a  certificate  of  convenience  and  necessity  will  be 
required. 

The  commission  further  holds  that  the  mere  provision  in 
a  charter  or  prospectus,  or  the  making  of  a  preliminary  survey 
for  the  extension  or  construction  of  a  line  of  railroad,  does 
not  constitute  an  undertaking  of  such  extension  or  construc- 
tion, and  that  where  a  line  of  railroad  has  been  constructed 
by  a  carrier,  corporation  or  other  person,  not  subject  to  the 
act,  a  certificate  of  convenience  and  necessity  will  be  required 
before  the  line  may  be  acquired  or  operated  by  a  carrier  sub- 
ject to  the  act  and  before  any  carrier  may  engage  in  trans- 
portation under  the  act  over  or  by  means  of  such  additional 
or  extended  line  of  railroad. 
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General    Ne^^^s    Department 


A  memorial  tablet,  st-t  up  in  the  Railriiad  Youiir  Men's 
l'liristi:ii\  Association  in  St.  Louis,  in  honor  of  the  railroad 
nuMi  who  ilifd  during  the  war,  was  unveiled  by  the  St.  Louis 
Railway  C'lnh  on  May  28. 

Indictments  on  cliarjres  of  conspirinc:  to  obstruct  interstate 
L-oninuTce  were  found  by  tlic  Grand  Jury  in  the  Ignited 
States  Court  at  Pittsburgh,  Ta.,  on  the  26th  day  of  May, 
against  live  former  railroad  employees  of  New  Castle,  Pa. 
These  men  arc  accused  of  using  threats  and  foul  and  abusive 
language,  on  May  4,  to  induce  seven  other  men  to  refuse  to 
move  trains.  Similar  indictments  were  found  at  Newark, 
N.  J.,  on  the  26th  against  ten  men  said  to  have  been  leaders 
in  the  railroad  yard  strikes  in  and  near  Newark. 

The  anti-strike  bill  introduced  by  Senator  Poindexter  of 
Washington,  was  favorably  reported  to  the  Senate  on  May 
29  from  the  committee  on  interstate  commerce.  The  report 
by  Senator  Poindexter  declared  that  "There  is  no  inherent 
right  in  any  citizen  to  obstruct  or  destroy  interstate  com- 
merce transportation.  Organized  labor's  declaration  to  the 
effect  that  the  bill  would  impose  involuntary  servitude  upon 
the  railway  workmen,  is  entirely  unfounded.  "There  is  noth- 
ing in  the  bill,"  says  the  report,  "which  by  any  possibility 
can  he  construed  to  compel  a  man  to  remain  against  his  will 
in   the  railroad  service." 

The  Railway  Brotherhoods  strongly  oppose  a  Board  of 
.Arbitration  upon  which  the  public  is  represented;  this  was 
the  declaration  of  L.  E.  Sheppard,  president  of  the  Order  of 
Railway  Conductors  in  an  address  before  members  of  the 
City  Club  of  Chicago  on  May  27.  In  concluding  his  talk  he 
said  that  labor  should  always  settle  its  problems  with  the 
employer  directly  and  not  by  means  of  an  arbitration  com- 
mittee which  could  not  understand  the  problems  of  the  rail- 
road workers.  Mr.  Sheppard  also  said  that  a  general  strike 
of  railroad  employees  need  not  be  feared  by  the  public;  that 
although  it  has  been  found  advisable  to  call  small  strikes, 
the  conservative  labor  leaders  do  not  favor  a  general  strike  and 
do  not  intend  to  interfere  with  passenger  service. 

Governor  Harding,  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  respond- 
ing to  a  Senate  resolution,  said  that  the  resources  of  the 
member  and  non-member  banks  would  be  ample  to  take  care 
of  the  essential  business  of  the  country,  and,  to  a  large  ex- 
tent, of  non-essentials  as  well,  if  there  were  a  freer  flow  of 
goods  and  credit.  If  "frozen  loans"  were  liquefied  and  if 
commodities  which  are  held  back  either  for  speculative  pur. 
poses  or  because  of  lack  of  transportation  facilities  should 
go  to  the  markets,  and  if  large  stocks  of  merchandise  should 
be  reduced,  the  resultant  release  of  credit  would  have  a 
most  beneficial  eflfect  upon  the  general  situation.  If  ade- 
quate railroad  and  steamship  transportation  facilities  can  be 
provided,  "the  board  sees  no  occasion  for  apprehension  in 
connection  with  the  movement  of  crops  now  being  grown." 

The  New  England  Weighing  &  Inspection  Bureau  has 
been  established  at  Boston  to  take  over  the  work,  as  it  re- 
lates to  the  principal  New  England  railroads  of  the  Eastern 
Freight  Inspection  Bureau.  The  new  bureau  will  attend  to 
the  correction  of  errors  in  classification  and  weighing;  to 
packing  and  marking,  where  attention  is  required,  and  to 
matters  connected  with  storage  of  freight.  The  manager 
of  the  bureau  is  F.  E.  Dewey  (with  office  at  South  Station), 
who  is  also  District  Manager  of  the  A.  R.  A.  Commission  on 
Car  Service.  The  announcement  of  the  bureau,  signed  by 
the  Boston  &  Maine,  the  Boston  &  Albany,  the  Bangor  & 
Aroostook,  the  Central  Vermont,  the  Maine  Central,  the 
New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford  and  the  Rutland,  states 
that  matters  in  connection  with  freight  car  demurrage,  mill- 
ing, etc.,  will  be  handled  by  each  railroad  for  itself. 


Railway    Claim    Agents 

The  Association  of  Railway  Claim  Agents  held  its  annual 
meeting  at  .Atlantic  City  on  May  19,  20  and  21.  A.  H.  Mansfield, 
claims  attorney  of  the  Missouri  Pacific,  was  elected  president 
for  the  ensuing  year;  D.  II.  Kimball  (G.  N.),  John  B.  Green 
(C.  J.),  and  Peter  K.  SofTel  (W.  &  L.  E.)  were  elected  vice- 
presidents;  and  W.  H.  Failing  (C.  R.  R.  of  N.  J.),  Jersey  City, 
N.  J.,  was  re-elected  secretary  and  treasurer. 

The  meeting  voted  to  meet  next  year  at  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


Plumb  Plan  League 

The  Plumb  Plan  League,  which  has  claimed  to  represent  the 
two  million  railroad  employees,  has  a  membership  of  approxi- 
mately 200,000  individuals  and  4,000  organizations,  according  to 
testimony  by  Edward  Keating,  business  manager  of  the  league, 
before  the  Senate  committee  investigating  campaign  expenditures, 
at  Washington  on  June  2.  Mr.  Keating  said  that  the  organiza- 
tion is  not  backing  any  candidate  for  President.  The  league's 
publication,  "Labor,"  he  said,  has  a  circulation  of  approximately 
250,000  and  the  league's  income  is  about  $240,000  or  $250,000  a 
year,  representing  the  $1.00  membership  fee  for  individual  mem- 
bers and  a  $10  membership  fee  for  organization  members.  He 
said  that  out  of  the  surplus  above  the  cost  of  producing  the  paper 
six  fieldmen  are  supported  and  that  Glenn  E.  Plumb  receives 
$1,000  a  month. 

Reading  Company  Asks  Modification 

of  Supreme  Court  Decree 

The  Reading  Company  on  June  1  asked  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States  to  reconsider  its  recent  decree  holding 
the  company  to  be  operating  in  violation  of  the  Sherman 
anti-trust  law.  The  company  said  the  decree  would  impose 
a  burden  and  a  possible  loss  on  it  and  asked  especially  for 
modification  of  the  decree,  so  as  to  permit  the  holding  by  it 
of  the  stock  of  either  the  Philadelphia  &  Reading  Coal  & 
Iron  Company  or  the  Philadelphia  &  Reading  Company,  pro- 
viding that  the  Reading  Company  had  disenabled  itself  from 
exercising  any  influence  upon  the  conduct  of  the  business  of 
the  other  of  the  companies  and  of  the  Lehigh  &  Wilkes- 
Barre  Coal  Company  and  the  Central  Railroad  of  New  Jersey. 
It  was  further  asked  that  the  district  court  be  authorized  to 
determine  whether  the  Central  of  New  Jersey  after  it  shall 
be  disassociated  from  the  Reading  Company,  the  Reading 
Railway  Company  and  the  Reading  Coal  Company,  shall  be 
permitted  to  hold  the  stock  of  the  Wilkes-Barre  Coal  Com- 
pany upon  terms  which  shall  impose  upon  these  two  com- 
panies the  conduct  of  their  business  in  harmony  with  the 
law  as  interpreted  by  the  Supreme  Court. 

Salaries  of  Railroad  Officers  in  1917 

A  list  of  the  salaries  paid  to  railroad  officers  in  1917,  nam- 
ing each  one  who  received  $5,000  or  over,  as  compiled  by  the 
Railroad  Wage  Commission  appointed  by  Director  General 
McAdoo  in  1918,  in  connection  with  its  investigation  of  the 
wage  demands  of  the  railroad  employees,  was  published  in 
the  Congressional  Record  for  June  1  by  Representative 
Thetus  W.  Sims  of  Tennessee.  The  list  was  furnished  to 
the  congressman  for  such  publication  by  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commissioner  C.  C.  McChord  (who  was  a  member 
of  the  wage  commission)  last  October.  This  was  in  response 
to  a  request  by  Mr.  Sims  at  the  time  when  the  legislative 
committee  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  was 
before  the  House  committee  on  interstate  and  foreign  com- 
merce. A  list  of  208  railway  officers  receiving  salaries  of 
$20,000  and  over  for  1917,  as  previously  published  in  the  Con- 
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gressional  Record  by  Mr.  Sims,  was  reprinted  in  the  Railway 
Age  of  October  10,  1919  (page  751).  This  was  taken  from 
the  complete  list  now  made  public.  The  full  list  contains 
approximately  3,000  names,  of  which  about  800  are  shown 
as  having  received  less  than  $6,000  a  year  and  about  1,800 
less  than  $10,000  a  year. 


"Better  Cause  a  Delay  Than  Cause  an  Accident." 

This  "slogan"  of  the  Chicago  &  North  Western  makes  its 
latest  appearance  in  Safety  Bulletin  No.  54,  recently  issued  by 
Chairman  R.  C.  Richards,  addressed  to  "All  North  Western 
Men,"  in  which  attention  is  drawn  to  the  fact  that  in  1919  the 
number  of  employees  killed  per  thousand  employed  was  1.49,  as 
compared  with  a  rate  in  1910  of  2.10  per  tliousand,  a  reduction 
of  29  per  cent. 

Below  is  a  fac-simile  of  the  body  of  the  Bulletin,  reduced 
about  one-half  in  width  and  height. 


SAFETY  FIRST,  which  stands  for- 

Conservation  of  Human  life  and 
Safety  Men  as  well  as  Things, 

in  nine  and  one-half  years  on  the  North  Western  has  brought  about  the 
reduction  in  accidents  to  employes  shown  in  the  following  statement- 


KILLED 

INJURED 

1910*'^'.', 

the  Safety  OrganizatioD 

97 

8404 

1911       . 

76 

6025 

1912 

73 

6043 

1913 

67 

6395 

1914 

49 

5520 

1915 

34 

5221 

1916 

60 

6939 

1917 

85 

7955 

1918 

79 

6920 

1919 

78 

5709 

Mileage, 

1910 

-    -     7,953: 

1920 

-     -       8.423 

Number  of  Employes,  J910 

-    -    46,559; 

1919 

-    -      52.243 

operating  Revenues, 

1910 

$75390,300; 

1919 

$139,589,915 

Why  not  boost  for  SAFETY  FIRST  and 
help  wipe  out  the  accident  business? 


The  Central  Safety  Committee  of  the  North  Western,  in  Bul- 
letin No.  S3,  shows  that  as  compared  with  95^  years  prior  to 
June  30,  1910,  the  records  of  the  9J4  years  ending  December  31, 
1919,  exhibit  a  decrease  of  36.3  per  cent  in  the  number  of  em- 
ployees killed  and  25.6  per  cent  in  employees  injured;  7.8  per 
cent  reduction  in  passengers  killed,  and  20.8  per  cent  in  pas- 
sengers injured;  22.8  per  cent  in  "other  persons"  killed,  and  5.4 
per  cent  in  "others"  injured. 


A.  S.  C.  E.  Rebukes  Engineering  Council 

As  a  further  step  in  the  Pittsburgh  bridge  tangle,  the 
board  of  directors  of  the  American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers 
has  taken  exception  to  the  resolution  adopted  jointly  by 
Engineering  Council  and  the  American  Institute  of  Archi- 
tects on  May  4  at  Washington,  D.  C,  and  has  disclaimed 
any  concurrence  with  it.  This  joint  resolution  in  brief  stated 
that  under  certain  conditions  a  structure  should  be  aesthetic- 
ally excellent  in  addition  to  such  features  as  safety,  adequacy 
and  durability,  etc.  In  such  cases  the  design  would  involve 
collaboration  between  engineers  and  architects  and  therefore 
the  fact  of  whether  the  engineer  was  chief  and  the  architect 
associate  or  vice  versa  was  an  administrative  detail  of  rela- 
tive unimportance.  This  was  brought  about  by  resolutions 
adopted  previously  by  the  American  Society  of  Civil  Engi- 
neers and  the  American  Institute  of  Consulting  Engineers, 
wherein  they  stated  that  the  responsibility  for  the  design 
and  construction  of  structures  wherein  public  safety  was 
concerned  should  be  entrusted  only  to  qualified  civil  engi- 
neers. In  other  words.  Engineering  Council  did  not  agree 
with  the  above  statements  of  the  A.  S.  C.  E.  and  the  A.  I.  C.  E. 


The  resolution  adopted  by  the  board  of  directors  and  pre- 
sented before  the  June  2  meeting  of  the  society  states  that 
the  board  reaffirms  its  attitude  as  expressed  in  its  previous 
resolution  and  that  "the  matter  of  bridge  design  as  estab- 
lished by  practice  is  one  solely  within  the  province  of  civil 
engineers  and  is  therefore  not  a  matter  upon  which  Engi- 
neering Council  has  been  delegated  authority  of  action." 
It  was  further  resolved  "that  Engineering  Council  be  re- 
quested to  refrain  from  any  attempt  to  represent  this  society 
in  a  discussion  of  this  matter." 


Meetings  and  Conventions 

The   following  list  gives  names  of  secretaries,   dates  of  next  or  regular 
meetings  and  places  of  meetings: 

Air  Brake  Association. — F.   M.   Nellis,   Room  3014,   163    Broadway,    New 

New    York   City. 
American   Association   of   Demurrage   Officers. — F.   A.   Pontious,    Super- 
visor of  Demurrage  and  Storage,  C    &  N.  W.  Ry.,  Chicago. 
American   Associ.\tion    of    Dining     Car     Superintendents. — S.    W,    Derr, 

C.   R.   R.   of  N.   J.,   Philadelphia,   Pa. 
American  Association  of  Freight  Agents. — R.  O.  Wells,  Illinois  Central, 
Chicago.      Next   annual   meeting,   June    15,    1920,    Minneapolis,    Minn. 
American     Association     of    General     Baggage    Agents. — E.     L.     Duncan, 

C.  &  E.  I.   R.  R.,   332  South  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago. 
American    Assochtion    of    Passenger     Traffic    Officers. — W.     C.     Hope, 

C.  R.  R.  of  N.  J..  143  Liberty  St..  New  York. 
American  Association  of  R-ailroad  Superintendents. — J.  Rothschild,  Union 

Station,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
American  Electric  Railway  Association. — E.   B.  Burritt,  8  W.  40th  St., 

New   York. 
American  Electric  Railway  Manufacturers'  Association. — C.  F.  J.  Dell, 

SO   E.   42nd   St.,   New   York. 
American    Railroad  Master   Tinners',   Coppersmiths'   and   Pipe   Fitters' 

Association.— Otto  E.  Schlinck,  185  W.  Sth  St.,  Peru.  Ind. 
American    Railroad   .Association. — J.    E.    Fairbanks,    75    Chuch    St.,    New 
York: 
Section  I,  Operating  (including  former  activities  of  Association  of  Rail- 
way Telegraph  Superintendents). — W.  J.  Fripp  (chairman),  N.  Y.  C. 
R.   R.,  New  York,   N.   Y. 

Telegraph  and  Telephone  Division. — J.  F.  Caskey  (chairman),  Supt. 
of  Telegraph,    Lehigh    Valley. 
Section    II,    Engineering. — E.    H.    Fritch,    431     South     Dearborn ,   St„ 
Chicago.  .      . 

Signal    Division.— H.    S..    Balliet,    75    Church    St.,   New   York.     An- 
nual  meeting,   June    14-16,   Alexandria   Bay.   N.   Y.  \l     ^^■ 
Section    III,    Mechanical     (including    former    activities    of    Master    Gar 
Builders'    and    Master    Mechanics'    Association). — V.    R.    HaW.fcorHe, 
431   South  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago.     Next  convention,  June  9-16,   1920, 
Atlantic   City,    N.   J. 
Section     I\',    Traffic. — Robert    C.     Wright     (chairman),.    General     Traffic 

manager.    P.    R.    R..    Philadelpliia,    Pa. 
Section   V,    Transportation    (including   former   activities   of   Association 
of    Transportation    and    Car    Accounting    Officials. — E.    J.    Pearson 
(chairman),   President,  N.  Y.,  N.  H.  &  H.  R.  R.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
Section   VI,   Purchases  and  Stores   (including  former  activities  of  Rail- 
way   Storekeepers'    Association). — ^J.    P.    Murphy,    N.    Y.    C.    R.    R., 
Collinwood,   Ohio.     First  annual  meeting,  June   14-16,   1920,   Atlantic 
City,   N.  J. 
Section  VII,  Freight  Claims  (including  former  activities  of  the  Freight 
Claim  Association). — Lewis  Pilcher,  431  South  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago. 
American  Railway  Bridge  .\nd  Building  Association. — C.  A.  Lichty,  C.  & 
N.    W.    Ry.,    319    N.    Waller    Ave.,    Austin    Station,    Chicago.       Next 
convention,   October   26-28,    1920,   Atlanta,   Ga. 
American     Railway     Engineering    Association. — (Works     in    co-operation 
with  the  American   Railroad  -Association,  Section  II.)      E.   H.   Fritch, 
431   South  Dearborn  St.,   Chicago. 
American  Railway  Master  Mechanics'  Association. — (See  American  Rail- 
road  Association,   Section   III,   Mechanical.) 
American  Railway  Perishable  Freight  Association. — E.    F.    McPike,  13S 
E.   11th  Place,  Chicago.     Regular  meetings,  2nd  Wednesday  in  March 
and   September. 
American   Railway   Tool  Foremen's  Association. — R.    D.   Fletcher,   114S 

East    Marquette    Road,    Chicago. 
American    Short    Line    Railroad    Association. — T.    F.    Whittelsey,    Union 

Trust  Bldg.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
American   Society  for  Testing  Materials. — C.  L.  Warwick,  University  of 
}*ennsyl\ania.    Fhiladeiphia.    Pa.       N'-xt    annual    meeting,    June    22-25, 

1920.  New    Monterey   Hotel.    Asbury   Park,    N.    J. 

American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers. — Col  H.  S.  Cracker  (acting  secre- 
tary). Engineering  Societies  Building,  33  W.  39th  St.,  New  York. 
Regular  meetings,  1st  and  3d  Wednesday  in  month,  except  July  and 
August,  33  W.   39th   St.,   New  York. 

American  Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers. — Calvin  W.  Rice,  29  W. 
39th  St.,  New  York. 

American  Steel  Treaters'  Society. — W.  H.  Eisenman,  154  East  Erie  St., 
Chicago. 

American  Train  Despatchers'  Association. — D.  L.  Darling,  Northern 
Pacific    Ry.,    Spokane,    Wash. 

American  Wood  Preservers'  Association. — F.  J.  Angler,  B.  &  O.,  Mt. 
Royal    Sta.,    Baltimore,    Md.      Next    annual    meeting,    January    25-27, 

1921,  San  Francisco. 

Association  of  Railway  Claim  Agents.- -Willis  H.  Failing,  C.  R.  R.  of 
N.  J.,  Jersey  City,  N.    T. 

Association  of  Railway  Electrical  Engineers. — Jos,  A.  Andreucetti,  C. 
&  N.  W.,  Room  411,  C.  &  N.  W.  Sta.,  Chicago.  Semi-annual  meet- 
ing, June  14,  Hotel  Dennis,  Atlantic  City. 

Association  of  Railway  Executives. — Thomas  De  Witt  Cuyler  (chairman), 
61    Broadway,  New   York,   N.   Y. 
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Association  lU'  Railway  TiLEcnArn  Si'ithintknoents.  —  (Scr  American 
Railruail    Annncintinn,    Srclicin    I,    0|iri'ntinK  ) 

AlSOriATlUN      OF     'I'KANIirOKTATION      AND       CaK       AccOIINTINi;       OFriCERS. (ScC 

.■\inciicaii    K.iilroad    Ansociation,    Section    V.    Tranaiiortation.) 

BiiDCF  AND  Ilini.DiNc  Siii'i.v  Men's  ASSOCIATION. — C  K.  McVay,  Ilarrett 
C'umpiinv,    Chicago. 

Canadian    Railway   Club.— \V.   A.    Booth,    131    Charion   St.,   Montreal,  Que. 

Ca»  Foremen's  Association  of  Chicago.  —  Aaron  Kline.  626  North  Pine 
.•\ve..  Chicatto.  RcRiilar  meetings,  2d  Monday  in  month,  except  June, 
July  anil  August,   New   Morrison  Hotel,  Chicago. 

Car  I'-oremrn's  .Association  of  St.  I.ouis. — Tliomas  B.  Koeiielte,  Federal 
Reserve  Hank  Hlilg  ,  St.  I.ouis.  Me.  Meetings  first  Tuesday  in 
imiuih   .It   the   American    Hotel   .'\nnex,   St.    I.ouis. 

Centbai  Kaiiwav  Ci.i'B.  -Harry  11.  Vought.  y.S  Liberty  St.,  New  York. 
Regular  meetings.  2d  Thur.sday  in  November  and  2d  Friday  in 
January,    March,    May   and   September,    Hotel    Statler,    Buflfalo,    N.    Y. 

(  iiiKF  Intekciianc.e  Car  Inspectors'  and  Car  Korhmkn's  Associatiun.— 
J.   C.    Kcene,   General  Car   Inspector.   Wabash   R.   R.,   Decatur,   III. 

Chief  Interchange  Car  Inspectors'  and  Car  Foremen's  Supply  Men's 
.Association. — L).  B.  Wright,  Lehon  Company,  45th  and  Oakley  Sts., 
Chicago. 

Cincinnati  R.mi.wav  Club. — H.   Boutet,  101   Carcw   Hldg.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Eastern    Raiiroad  Association. — D.    0.    Stuart.    Washington,    D.    C. 

Freight  Claim  Association. — (See  American  Railroad  Association,  Section 
VIII,   Freight  Claims. 

C.ENEKAi.  Superintendents'  Association  of  Chicago.-  .V.  M.  Hunter.  321 
Grand  Central  Sta.,  Chicago.  Regular  meetings,  Wednesday  preced- 
ing 3d  Friday  in  month.  Room  ?56.  Insurance  Kxcbange  Hldg., 
Chicago.  »     T     i.r     J 

International  Railroad  Master  Blacksmiths  Association. — A.  L.  Wood- 
worth,    1!.    &    O..    Lima.    Ohio. 

International   Railway   Fuel   .Association. — J.   G.   Crawford,   702   E.   Slst 

International  Railway  Genf.ral  Foremen's  Association. — Wm.  Hall,  1061 

W.   Wabash  Ave..  Winona,  Minn.     Next  convention,  September  7-10, 

Hotel   Sherman,   Chicago.  ,-    „    ,,       .      tt    • 

Maintenance  of  Way  Master  Painters'  Association. — E.  E.  Martin,  Union 

Pacific    R.   H.,   Room    No.    19,   LInion   Pacific   BIdg.,    Kansas   City,   Mo. 

Next    convention.    October    5-7,    1920,    Detroit.    Mich. 
Master   Boiler    Makers'    .Association.— Harry    D.    Vought,    95    Liberty    St., 

.\e«    York. 
Master  Car  and  Locomotive  Painters'  Association  of  the  United  States 

and  Canada.— -A.    P.   Dane,  B.   &   M.,   Reading,   Mass. 
Master  Car  Builders'   Association. — (See  American    Railroad   Association, 

Section    III,    Mechanical.)  ,     ^  ,    „       „ 

National   Association    of    Railroad  Tie   Producers.— J.    J.    Schafly.    Potosi 

"Tie  &■   Lumber  Company.   St.   Louis,   Mo. 
Nation  \L     As.soci\tion     of     Railway     and     Utilities     Commissioners. — 

Tames    B.    Walker,     49     Lafayette   St.,   New   York.      Next   convention, 

November   9.    1920.   Washington,    DC.  ^  x. 

National  Foreign  Trade  Coumcil. — O.  K.  Davis,    1   Hanover  Square.  New 

National  Railway  Appliances  Association.— C.  W.  Kelly,  Kelly-Derby 
Co.,  Peoples  Gas  Bldg.,  Chicago.     „,,,„,.,..  _ 

?J«w  England  Railroad  Club.— W.  E.  Cade,  Jr.,  683  Atlantic  Ave.,  Bos- 
ton, Mass.  Regular  meetings,  2d  Tuesday  in  month,  excepting 
months  of  Tune.  July,  August  and  September.  „        „         ,,     , 

New  York  Railroad  Club.— Harrv  D.  Vought,  95  Liberty  St.,  New  York. 
Regular  meeting,  3d  Fridav  in  month,  except  June.  July  and  August, 
29   W.    39th    St.,   New   York. 

Pacific  Railway  Club.— W.  S.  Wollner,  64  Pine  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Regular  meeting  2d  Thursday  in  month,  alternately  in  San  Fran- 
cisco and   Oakland.  .,-    »,    ,.t      j  ,•  \it     j 

Railway  Accounting  Officers'  Association. — E.  R.  Woodson,  1116  Wood- 
ward   Bldg.,    Washington.    1).   C.  c-        xr 

Railway  Business  Association. — Frank  W.  Noxon,  30  Church  St.,  New 
York.  ^        J   .         «  n- 

Railway  Club  of  Pittsburgh. — T.  D.  Conway,  51S  Grandview  Ave.,  Pitts- 
burgh Pa.  Regular  meetings,  4th  Thursday  m  month,  except  June, 
Tulv    and   August,    -Americus   Club   House.    Pittsburgh.   Pa. 

Railway  Development  Association. — D.  C.  Welty,  Missouri  Pacific  R.  R., 
Little    Rock.    Ark.  ,      n     -u 

Rai1.w\y  Electric  Supply  Manufacturers'  Association. — J.  Scnbner, 
General  Electric  Co..  Chicago.  Annual  meeting  with  Association 
of    Railway    Electrical    Engineers.  ,     ,,   .      ,      ^  , 

Railway  Equipment  Manuf\cturers'  Association. — D.  L.  Eubank.  Galena 
Signal   Oil   Coinpanv,   Richmond,    Va. 

Railway  Fire  Protection  .Association. — R.  R.  Hackett,  Baltimore  &  Ohio 
R.    R.,    Baltimore,    Md.  ,  ^.  , 

Kulway  Real  Estate  .\ssociation  — R.  H.  Morrison,  C.  &  O.  Ky..  Rich- 
mond.  \  a.  _ 

Railway  Signal  Association. — (See  .American  Railroad  Association,  Sec- 
tion  II.   Signal  Division.)  .     . 

Railway  Storekeepers'  Association. —  (See  American  Railroad  Association, 
Section  VI,  Purchases  and  Stores.) 

Railway  Supply  Manufacturers'  Association. — J,  D.  Conway,  1841  Oliver 
lildil..     T'ittsbursh,     P.l.       Next    convention.    June    916.     .\tlantir    (  ,tv. 

Raiiwav  "Telegraph  and  Telephone  Appliance  Association. — G.  A.  Nel- 
son, Waterhury  Battery  Co.,  30  Church  St.,  New  York. 

ROADMASTEBS'     AND    MAINTENANCE    OF     WaY     ASSOCIATION. P.     J.     McAndreWS, 

C.  &•  N.   W.   Rv.,   Sterling,   111.  .     ,, 

St.  Louis  Railway  Cluf. — P..  W.  Frauenthal,  Union  Station,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Regular  meetings.  2d  Fridav  in  month,  except  June.  Tuly  and  August. 

Signal  Appliance  .Association. — F.  W.  Edmunds,  West  Nyack,  Rockland 
County,    New    York. 

Society  of  Railway  Financial  Officers. — L.  W.  Cox,  1217  Commercial 
Trust    Bldg..    Philadelphia.    Pa.  .„     t>    ^     n 

Southern  and  Southwestern  Railway  Club. — A.  T.  Merrill.  P.  O.  Box 
1205.  Atlanta.  Ga.  Regular  meetings,  3d  Thursday  in  January, 
March,  May,  July.  September  and  November,  Piedmont  Hotel, 
Atlanta.  j    •  l     ^^r 

Southern  Association  of  Car  Service  Officers. — E.  \\  .  Sandwich,  West- 
ern Ry.  of  Ala.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

Supply  A5.sociation  of  American  Railway  Tool  Foremen  s  Association  — 
C.   N.  Thulin,   Duff  Manufacturing  Company,  935   Peoples  Gas  Bldg., 

Track    Supply   .Association.— W.    C.  Kidd,   Ramapo   Iron   Works,   Hillburn, 

N.    Y. 
Traveling    Engineers'    .Association. — W.    O.    Thompson.    N.    Y.    C.    R.    R., 

Cleveland,    O.      Next    convention,    September    14-17.    Hotel    Sherman, 

Chicago.  /-,...      m-ii 

Western  Association  of  Short  Line  Railroads. — Clarence  M.  Oddie,  Mills 

Bldg.,    San    Francisco.  

Western  Railway  Club  — T.  M.  Byrne.  916  W.  78th  St..  Chicago.    Regular 

meetings,  3d  Monday  in  month,  except  June.  July  and  August. 


MMIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIttlllllll 


Traffic  News 


"HUM IIIIIMIItlllllHIMIIMItltllHIIIItnnillMltllllllMMIJIIIMItllinirilMIIIIIIIMIIIMIIIIIIIMIMIIIIIIHMIMMMHIIMIIHNIIIIMIIItl,- 

The  .SoiiiluTii  Pacific  ('oiiiii.iiiy  has  resumed  its  stcam- 
>iiil)  service  between  New  N'ork  and  Xew  (irluaiis  with  the 
.sailing  of  the  steamship  Conius. 

The  Interstate  Commerce  fommission  lias  authorized  the 
Denver  &  Rio  Grande  to  make  reduced  cominodity  rates  on 
liuffalo,   in   carloads,  between   all    stations  mi   its   lines. 

Joseph  H.  Reek,  traffic  director  of  the  St.  I'aul  Association, 
St.  Paul,  Minn.,  has  been  appointed  executive  secretary  of  the 
.Vational  Industrial  Traffic  League,  with  headquarters  at  Chi- 
cago, succeeding  Guy  M.  Freer,  deceased. 

The  Pennsylvania  .Station,  Seventh  avenue,  New  York  City, 
now  has  six  main  entrances,  an  underground  passage  con- 
necting with  Croadway  having  just  been  opened.  The  sta- 
tion fronts  on  Seventh  avenue.  Thirty-third  street,  Righth 
avenue  and  Thirty-first  street.  Midway  between  Seventh  and 
Eighth  avenues  there  is  a  passage  from  Thirty-fourth  street 
leading  to  the  station  level  (beneath  Thirty-third  street),  and 
the  new  passage  to  Broadway  (and  Sixth  avenue),  is  beneath 
the  south  sidewalk  of  Thirty-fourth  street.  It  has  entrances 
to  Hotel  Pennsylvania  and  Gimbel  Brothers'  department 
store.  This  passage  is  740  feet  long,  and  it  connects  the 
station  with  two  city  railroads,  the  Sixth  avenue  elevated 
and  the  Broadway  subway. 

The  Senate  on  May  29  adopted  a  resolution,  introduced  by 
Senator  Harding  of  Ohio,  calling  upon  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  to  inform  the  .Senate  upon  what  authority,  if  any, 
it  issued  its  order  of  -'\pril  IS,  authorizing  the  railroads  to  desig- 
nate private  cars  and  cars  placed  for  railroad  fuel  loading  in 
accordance  with  the  decisions  of  the  commission  in  previous 
cases  as  "assigned  cars"  for  railroad  fuel.  The  resolution  states 
that  the  railroad  companies,  or  a  part  of  them,  are  making  such 
assignments  in  a  manner  alleged  to  be  discriminatory  and 
prejudicial  lo  the  public  welfare,  and  Senator  Harding,  in  intro- 
ducing the  resolution,  took  the  position  that  the  order  was  a 
suspension  of  a  clearly  expressed  provision  of  the  transportation 
act,  which  requires,  in  case  of  shortage,  a  just  and  equitable 
disposition   of   cars   among   coal   mines. 

Coal    Production 

A  slight  recovery  during  the  week  ended  May  22  carried 
bituminous  coal  production  upwards  to  almost  exactly  the  level 
of  two  weeks  before,  according  to  the  weekly  bulletin  of  the 
United  Slates  Geological  Survey.  The  total  output  of  soft 
coal,  including  lignite  and  coal  coked,  is  estimated  at  9,174,000 
tons,  an  increase  over  the  preceding  week  of  418,000  tons,  or 
4.8  per  cent.  In  spite  of  the  improvement  the  rate  of  produc- 
tion is  still  13  per  cent  below  that  of  the  first  quarter  of  1920, 
and  27  per  cent  below  that  of  October,  1919.  Continued  for  a 
3-ear,  the  present  rate  of  1,529,000  tons  per  working  day  would 
give  a  total  production  of  470,000,000  tons.  Progress  in  re- 
lieving the  iraiific  congestion  caused  by  the  switchmen's  strike 
is  thus  slow,  the  bulletin  says.  The  week  was  the  seventh  of 
the  strike  period,  but  the  total  production  was  1,841.000  tons 
less  than  that  of  the  latest  normal  week,   March   14-20. 

The  vear  1920,  although  35,000,000  tons  ahead  of  1919,  is 
now  nearlv  12,000,000  tons  behind  1917  and  16,000,000  behind 
1918, 

The  reports  for  the  week  of  May  15  show  the  car  shortage 
which  has  accompanied  the  switchmen's  strike  in  a  stage  of 
heightened  intensity,  according  to  the  bulletin.  Losses  of  work- 
ing time  due  to  transportation  disability  grew  more  severe.  The 
/one  of  dull  market  west  of  the  Mississippi  moved  north,  but 
over  the  country  as  a  whole  the  no-market  loss  was  insig- 
nificant. The  dominant  factor  limiting  production  remained 
transportation.  The  week  witnessed  an  aggravation  of  the  un- 
precedented shortage  of  cars  which  has  prevailed  since  April  10. 
Losses  of  working  time  attributed  to  "car  shortage"  increased 
from  44.9  during  the  preceding  week  to  46.6  per  cent,  or  22.4 
hours  out   ot   the  48.     The  present   transportation   equipment   is 
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the  same  which  in  October,  1919,  when  coal  was  given  i)riority 
over  other  freight,  moved  over  2,000,000  tons  of  bituminous 
coal  a  day  with  a  car  shortage  loss  of  less  than   12  per  cent. 

The  Freight  Situation  at  New  York 

Tlie  freight  situation  at  New  York  shows  marked  improve, 
ment,  according  to  a  statement  issued  on  Jvme  2  by  B.  C. 
Craig,  chairman  of  the  New  York  joint  terminal  committee, 
but  it  will  be  many  weeks  before  normal  conditions  return. 
The  effects  of  the  "outlaw"  strike  are  still  felt.  The  only 
New  York  roads  that  have  a  normal  yard  service  are  the 
Erie  and  the  Lackawanna.  The  New  York  Central  is  98 
per  cent  normal,  the  Pennsylvania  85  per  cent,  the  Baltimore 
&  Ohio  90  per  cent,  the  Lehigh  Valley  85  per  cent,  and  the 
Central  of  New  Jersey  85  per  cent. 

Embargoes  still  apply  to  all  non-essential  shipments.  Tiie 
movement  of  perishable  food  is  satisfactory  and  manufac- 
turers are  getting  enough  coal  for  their  temporary  needs. 
The  greatest  source  of  trouble,  now,  as  for  the  past  four 
weeks,  is  the  marine  service,  which  is  only  about  65  per  cent, 
in  operation.  This  is  seriously  crippling  the  export  trade. 
Building  materials  and  raw  material  for  manufacturers  are 
held  up  except  in  exceptional  cases.  Delay  in  calling  for 
freight  is  a  serious  cause  of  congestion,  and  embargoes 
against  consignees  who  delay  unduly  in  getting  freight  may 
be  imposed.  Hay  dealers  are  among  the  worst  offenders, 
sixty-nine  carloads  being  delayed  by  one  dealer  alone. 

More  than  1,400  cars  of  freight  were  received  on  Sunday 
and  Monday,  but  the  consignees,  for  the  most  part,  did  not 
send  for  it  because  of  the  extra  holiday  pay  for  truckmen. 
The  railroads  kept  all  of  their  men  at  work  and  unloaded 
the  1.  c.  1.  freight. 

The  Freight  Situation  in  the  West 

General  improvement  in  the  transportation  situation  con- 
tinues to  be  reported  from  the  middle  west,  west  and  south- 
west. The  larger  terminals  show  a  loosening  of  the  car  tie- 
up,  due  largely  to  the  summary  action  taken  by  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  in  ordering  the  movement  of  box 
cars  west  and  coal  cars  east.  A  number  of  railroads  which 
transport  freight  to  Gulf  and  south  Atlantic  ports  sent  tele- 
grams to  shippers  urging  them  to  avoid  the  congestion  at 
eastern  ports  and  send  their  freight  south.  Industries  in 
Detroit  and  other  lake  ports  have  sent  considerable  quanti- 
ties of  their  products  to  Chicago  by  water. 

The  coal  shortage  in  the  Chicago  district  is  expected  to  be 
considerably  relieved  through  the  application  of  an  order 
issued  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  on  May  26, 
directing  four  railroads,  the  Minneapolis  &  St.  Louis,  the 
Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  Pacific,  the  Chicago  &  North  West- 
ern and  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul,  not  operating  in 
the  coal  fields,  to  return  1,300  open  top  cars  daily,  for  20 
days,  to  five  roads,  the  Illinois  Central,  the  Chicago,  Bur- 
lington &  Quincy,  the  Chicago  &  Eastern  Illinois,  the  Chi- 
cago, Indianapolis  &  Louisville  and  the  Pennsylvania  Lines, 
which  serve  the  Illinois  bituminous  district.  Mines  in  this 
territory  will  thus  be  enabled  to  increase  their  operating 
time,  which  is  now  only  about  35  per  cent.  Several  railroads 
serving  the  coal  producing  fields  in  Illinois  have  practically 
stopped  storing  coal  for  their  own  use,  as  their  supplies  are 
now  up  to  normal.  While  the  situation  in  Chicago  is  still 
bad,  deliveries  in  the  district  have  increased  in  the  last  week. 
Reports  from  the  steel  industries  in  the  Pittsburgh  district, 
which  have  been  badly  crippled  through  the  shortage  of  coal 
and  coke,  show  considerable  improvement. 

Labor  conditions  in  a  number  of  the  larger  terminals  are 
considerably  improved.  The  latest  figures  relative  to  the 
"outlaw"  strike  show  that,  in  the  Chicago  district,  a  total  of 
4.479  switchmen,  exclusive  of  officers  and  clerks,  are  at  work, 
out  of  a  normal  6,200.  Comparative  figures  of  the  total 
number  of  cars  handled  by  the  Indiana  Harbor  Belt  during 
the  last  10  days  of  May,  1919,  and  1920,  show  an  increase 
in  1920  of  2,877  cars. 

The  demand  for  freight  cars  of  every  kind  continues  to  be 
heavy,  particularly  refrigerator  cars,  in  the  w-est.  Miscel- 
laneous commodities  are  receiving  fairly  good  car  service 
but  in  some  cases  it  has  been  found  necessary  to  curtail  dis- 
tribution  for  stone,   sand   and   gravel.     Te.xas   market   centers 


call  for  stock  cars  so  loudly  that  it  has  been  found  necessary 
to  withdraw  these  cars  from  service  farther  east. 

The  appointment  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
of  terminal  committees  in  thirty  railroad  centers  is  expected 
to  give  immediate  relief.  In  addition  to  these  committees, 
general  committees  have  also  been  established  by  the  rail- 
roads at  each  of  the  thirty  cities.  The  Chicago  joint  terminal 
committee  is  headed  by  T.  C.  Hays  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  as  chairman;  J.  H.  Brinkerhof?  represents 
the  railroads;  Robert  C.  Ross,  of  the  National  Industrial 
Traffic  League,  acts  for  the  shippers,  and  Commissioner 
Funk,   for   the   Illinois   Public   Utilities   Commission. 

Business  Affected  by  Transportation  Difficulties 

Frequent  mention  of  the  effects  of  transportation  difficulties 
is  made  in  a  review  of  general  business  and  financial  conditions 
during  the  month  of  May,  contained  in  the  Federal  Reserve 
Bulletin.  The  continuance  of  labor  difficulties  and  unrest,  par- 
ticularly in  connection  with  the  railroads,  when  added  to  the 
difficult  situation  produced  by  car  shortage,  has  caused  con- 
siderable interruption   to   business   operations,   the   Bulletin   says. 

In  district  No.  2  (New  York)  there  was  noted  a  considerable 
accumulation  of  goods  awaiting  shipment  resulting  from  strikes. 
In  district  No.  3  ( Philadelphia)  the  congestion  of  freight  and 
accompanying  conditions  have  combined  with  a  quieter  state  of 
things  in  the  markets  and  a  larger  relative  public  demand  for 
medium  and  lower  priced  goods,  to  alter  in  some  respects  the 
general  drift  of  development  of  preceding  months.  In  district 
No,  7  (Chicago)  the  transportation  and  associated  difficulties 
noted  elsewhere  in  the  country  are  said  to  appear  to  be  especially 
.icute.  In  district  No.  10  (Kansas  City)  there  has  been  a  cur- 
tailed movement  of  livestock  and  grain,  resulting  from  bad 
transportation  conditions  accompanied  by  severe  financial  hard- 
ships upon  producers  and  shippers.  In  district  No.  12  (San 
Francisco)    the  car   shortage  has  hurt  lumbering. 

The  transportation  "tieup"  is  reported  from  all  districts  as 
having  prevented  normal  movement  to  the  markets,  as  well  as 
for  export,  and  a  correspondingly  larger  use  of  credit.  Large 
stocks  of  both  corn  and  wheat  are  being  carried  on  farms,  in 
elevators  and  elsewhere.  The  delay  in  the  movement  of  products 
is  said  to  be  serious  everywhere. 

In  iron  and  steel,  demand  has  continued  very  heavy  and  steel 
mills  are  booked  far  ahead.  The  ore  situation,  is,  however,  not 
improved.  Lake  transportation  has  been  slow.  The  railroads 
can  handle  only  a  small  portion  of  the  ore  which  is  ready  for 
shipment.  A.  shortage  of  coal  in  the  northwest  is  expected. 
Shipments  of  ore  for  April  were  only  231,000  tons,  compared 
with  1,400,000  in  April,  1919.  Some  mills  have  been  fortunately 
situated  in  possessing  a  large  supply  of  raw  materials,  and 
orders  in  practically  all  lines  are  booked  for  a  long  time  ahead, 
so  that  manufacturers  feel  that  the  present  year  should  be  a 
time  of  continued  prosperity.  This,  however,  is  largely  con- 
tingent upon  the  development  of  better  transportation  and  im- 
provement in  labor  conditions. 

Coal  conditions  have  been  particularly  important  in  connec- 
tion with  iron  and  steel,  as  with  other  industries.  In  district 
Xo.  2  (New  York)  the  supply  is  far  below  the  demand  and 
consumers  are  bidding  against  one  another.  Railroads  are  said 
to  be  more  or  less  "the  victims  of  systematic  sabotage  at  their 
terminals."  The  car  supply  at  the  mines  is  only  30  per  cent  of 
normal,  while  the  labor  situation  there  is  also  unsettled.  The 
situation  as  a  whole  "is  such  as  to  cause  considerable  concern 
among  conservative  coal  men,"  and  transportation  is  regarded 
as  a  fundamental  factor  requiring  improvement.  In  the  middle 
west  coal  shipments  have  fallen  off.  Lake  shippers  will  pool 
their  coal  in  order  to  increase  the  movement,  but  this  is  only 
a  partial  remedy.  Not  only  does  a  general  shortage  of  coal 
exist  now,  but  a  shortage  next  winter,  which  may  curtail  pro- 
duction of  iron  and  steel  at  interior  furnaces,  is  foreseen.  In 
district  No.  6  (Atlanta)  the  coal  production  is  being  held  down, 
mines  being  able  to  get  only  an  insufficient  number  of  cars. 
Railroads  throughout  the  district  have  placed  orders  for  fuel 
for  the  next  12  months,  "the  amount  in  every  instance  being 
larger  and  the  price  higher  than  ever  before."  Production  of 
bituminous  coal  for  the  country  at  large  during  April  amounted 
to  32,006,000  tons,  as  compared  with  46.792,000  tons  during  March, 
and  32,164,000  tons  during  March,  1919.  In  the  southwest  many 
liituminous  coal  mines  are  operating  at  only  about  two-thirds 
(if  capacity. 
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Interstate  Commerce  Commission 

Till'  liiti'i  >!.iU'  (  uiniiKTic  Commission  lias  approMil  for  tiling  a 
large  mimlHT  oi  schedules  lilod  by  various  railroads  providing  for 
reduced  summer  conimutatiou  ticket  fares,  usually  on  25-ride  or 
54-ridc  tickets. 

United  States  Supreme  Court 

Reparation   Claims   for   Freight 

Overcharge    Held   Assignable 

The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  holds  that  there  is 
nothing  in  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  to  prevent  an  assign- 
ment to  a  third  party  of  a  claim  for  reparation  for  overcharges. — 
Spiller  V.  Atchison,  T,  &  S.  F.     Decided  May   17,  1920. 

Decisions  Under  Employers'  Liability  Act 

The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  Slates  holds  that  an  em- 
ployee, preparing  sand  for  engines,  who  had  sanded  several 
engines  destined  for  other  states,  crossed  a  track  with  a  pail 
of  ashes  from  a  drying  stove,  emptied  the  pail  and  left  it  on 
the  ground  while  he  went  to  the  engine-room  to  get  a  drink 
of  water,  and  when  i-eturning  for  the  pail  and  crossing  the 
track  was  hit  by  an  engine,  was  then  engaged  in  interstate 
commerce  within  the  Employers'  Liability  Act.  It  was  attempted 
to  separate  the  duty  and  assign  it  character  by  intervals  of 
time  and  distinctions  between  the  acts  of  service.  The  court 
held  that  the  distinctions  were  too  artificial  for  acceptance,  and 
that  the  acts  of  service  were  too  intimately  related  and  too 
necessary  for  the  final  purpose  to  be  distinguished  in  legal 
character.  Justices  Van  Devanter  and  Pitney  dissented. — Erie 
V.  Lzary.     Decided  May  17,  1920. 

An  Erie  employee  worked  in  a  signal  tower,  near  to  which 
was  a  pumping  station  for  supplying  water  to  Erie  engines  in 
whichever  commerce  engaged.  While  in  attendance  at  the 
pumping  station,  where  it  was  his  duty  to  attend,  the  employee 
was  injured.  It  was  contended  that  when  he  descended  from 
the  tower  and  went  to  the  pumping  station  he  put  off  an 
interstate  character.  The  Supreme  Court  holds,  following 
Pedersen  v.  D.  L.  &  W.,  229  U.  S.  146,  that  the  employee's 
duty  in  the  pumping  station  was  performed  on  both  commerces 
as  were  demanded  and  was  a  part  of  interstate  commerce. 
Justices  Van  Devanter  and  Pitney  dissented.  Erie  v.  Collins. 
Decided  May  17,   1920. 

Adamson  Law  Does  Not  Require 

Railroad  to  Operate  at  a  Loss 

The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  in  a  decision  rendered 
on  June  1,  held  that  the  Adamson  eight-hour  basic  day  law  was 
not  applicable  to  the  Fort  Smith  &  Western  during  1917,  on  the 
ground  that  the  increase  in  wages  would  have  required  the  rail- 
road to  operate  at  a  loss.  The  Fort  Smith  &  W  estern  was  in 
the  hands  of  a  receiver  and  had  made  an  agreement  with  its 
employees  on  a  basis  of  wages  when  the  United  States  district 
attorney  threatened  a  receiver  with  a  suit  for  violation  of  the 
Adamson  law.  The  Fort  Smith  &  Western  Company  filed  a 
bill  in  equity  to  enjoin  the  receiver  from  conforming  to  the  act, 
but  the  bill  was  dismissed  by  the  lower  court.  The  Supreme 
Court  says  that  while  the  occasion  for  relief  has  now  passed,  the 
parties  are  entitled  to  a  decision  as  to  their  rights  and  says  that 
in  its  previous  decision  holding  the  act  constitutional  the  court 
did  not  say  that  Congress  could  or  did  require  a  railroad  to 
continue  in  business  at  a  loss.  The  court  says  the  act  was  passed 
to  meet  an  emergency  created  by  the  threat  of  a  general  railroad 
strike  and  an  insolvent  railroad  had  succeeded  in  making  satis- 
factory terms  with  its  employees.  To  break  such  a  bargain  was 
not  within  the  ends  the  Adamson  act  had  in  view.  The  decision 
of  the  lower  court  dismissing  the  bill  for  an  injunction  was 
reversed. 


IXINDON. 

An  express  train  service,  with  three  trains  a  week,  it  is 
reported,  will  be  established  from  the  middle  of  June  between 
Prague  and  Trieste. 

Passenger  and  Freight  Rates  Increased  in  Rhodesia 

It  is  reported  that  owing  to  increased  costs  of  operating  the 
Rhoilesian  railways,  ii  has  been  decided  to  increase  freight  rates 
by  25  i)er  cent   and  [)assenRer  rates  by   10  per  cent. 

Military  to  Help  in  Construction 

of  Uruguayan  Railway 

London. 
It   is   reported   that   a  bill   has   been   proposed   in    Uruguay   to 
authorize  the  employment  of  military   units   in   the  construction 
of  the  railway  to  unite  Uruguayan  and  Brazilian  railways. 

German  Railroad  Officials  Demand  1,500  Marks 

London. 

According  to  the  Deutsche  Allgemcine  Zeitung  German  railroad 
officials  have  demanded  that  the  Government  should  pay  a  sum 
of  1,500  marks  to  every  employee.  They  declare  that  grave  conse- 
quences will  ensue  if  the  Government  refuses.  The  Government's 
decision  is  still  pending. 

Two  Class  System  on  German  Railroads 

London. 
The  German  Minister  of  Traffic,  Dr.  Bell,  in  a  speech  held  at 
the  National  Assembly  on  April  24,  to  commemorate  the  day  on 
which  the  Federal  Government  took  possession  of  the  complete 
German  State  railroad  system,  stated  that  the  German  Railroad 
Administration  intends  to  introduce  the  two-class  system  on  all 
lines  in  the  near  future. 

Modern  Methods  to  Be  Introduced 

on  German  Railroads 

London. 
Zeitung  des  Vereines  Deutscher  Eisenbahnverwaltingen  staled 
that  an  extensive  reorganization  of  the  railroad  administration  is 
planned,  aiming  to  introduce  in  every  section  of  the  railroad 
modern  methods  of  management,  in  order  to  be  able  to  get  the 
greatest  output  with  greatly  reduced  expenses  and  with  the  least 
amount  of  effort. 

Cost  of  Railwaymen's  Increases  in  England 

London. 
The  new  demands  of  the  National  Union  of  Railwaymen  for 
a  uniform  increase  of  20  shillings  ($5)  a  week  which  is  now 
being  considered  by  the  Railway  Wage  Boards  in  Great  Britain 
is  estimated  to  involve  an  increase  in  expenses  of  $125,000,000 
to  $150,000,000  a  year  apart  from  the  increases  which  would  have 
to  be  given  to  other  classes  of  men  employed  by  railway  com- 
panies but  not  engaged  in  operation.  To  meet  such  an  addition 
to  the  railway  expenses  the  rates  will  have  to  be  increased. 

Railway  Freight  Car  Builders'  Wages  to  Be  Increased 

London. 

The  Industrial  Court  recently  issued  its  award  in  the  arljitra- 
tion  committee  between  the  Amalgamated  Society  of  Railway 
Vehicle  Builders,  Wheelwrights,  Carpenters  and  Mechanics,  and 
the  Joint  Wages  Board  of  the  Railway  Wagon  Builders'  Asso- 
ciation and  the  Railway  Wagon  Repairers'  Association.  It  is  as 
follows : 

Time  workers  to  receive  an  advance  of  6  shillings  per  full 
ordinary  week  or  IJ^  pence  per  hour,  according  to  the  custom 
of  payment. 

Piece  workers,  an  equivalent  advance. 
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German  Railwayman  Demand  New 

Highly  Increased  Wages 

London. 
According  to  the  Zeitung  des  Vereiiies  Deutscher  Eisenbahnver. 
waltingen,  the  wage  agreement  between  railroad  and  working  men 
expires  on  May  31.  The  trade  unions  have  entered  into  negotia- 
tions with  the  railroad  ministry  demanding  highly  increased  rates, 
claiming  the  wages  now  in  force  being  about  half  those  paid 
private  establishments.  It  was  finally  agreed  to  grant  an  advance 
of  20  to  80  pfennigs  (5  to  20  cents)  an  hour  in  addition  to  the 
wages  already  paid,  amounting  to  about  250  to  300  pfennigs  (6 
to  72  cents)  per  hour.  This  agreement  is  pending  its  final  ap- 
proval by  the  National  Assembly. 

Personnel  of  Ministry  of  Transport 

London. 

Sir  Eric  Geddes,  Minister  of  Transport,  replying  to  a  ques- 
tion in  Parliament,  said  that  51  officials  have  been  transferred 
to  the  Ministry  of  Transport  from  railway  companies  and 
17  are  serving  in  the  Ministry  of  Transport  on  loan  from 
railway  companies  or  the  Railway  Clearing  House. 

He  further  stated  that  the  following  were  employed  in 
the  headquarters  offices  of  the  Ministry  on  April  30:  Ad- 
ministrative and  clerical  staff,  389;  typists,  123;  messengers 
and  cleaners,  117.  In  addition  there  are  employed  locally, 
area  transport  commissioners  and  staff,  18;  Irish  branch, 
Dublin,  40.  The  above  figures  do  not  include  the  staff  at 
harbors  under  the  control  of  the  Ministry  of  Transport  or 
the  staff  of  the  government  motor  car  pool. 

Working  Conditions  in  the  Prussian 

State  Railroad  Repair  Shops 

London. 
The  Charlottenburger  Neue  Zeit  gives  some  interesting  facts 
and  figures  about  the  working  conditions  in  the  repair  shops  of 
the  former  Prussian  State  Railroad.  In  consequence  of  the  de- 
mobilizing act  the  number  of  working  men  employed  by  the  repair 
shops  was  increased  from  70,000  to  160,000.  Notwithstanding  this 
great  increase  the  shops  are  unable  to  meet  the  demands  made 
upon  them.  The  decrease  of  efficiency  of  the  repair  shops  is  one 
of  the  most  serious  problems  facing  the  railroad  management.  The 
fact  that  efficiency  has  gone  down  although  the  railroad  manage- 
ment spent  447,000,000  marks  in  1918,  and  110,000,000  marks  in 
1919,  for  the  improvement  of  equipment  and  although  the  mate- 
rials needed,  especially  copper,  have  been  delivered  in  the  mean- 
time in  sufficient  quantities,  tends  to  show  the  serious  aspect  the 
situation  has  taken.  In  the  summer  of  1919,  the  repair  shops 
turned  out  750  repaired  locomotives  monthly.  In  November,  1919, 
only  650  were  repaired  and  in  January,  1920,  only  520  locomotives 
were  repaired. 

Bail  Bearings  on  Swedish  Railway  Cars 

London. 

An  ab.stract  by  the  Technical  Review  from  Zeitschrift  des 
Vereines  dentsc"her  Ingenieure  states  that  in  the  year  1915  the 
Swedish  Stale  Railways  equipped  50  ore  cars  (automatic  dis- 
charging type)  with  ball  bearings,  with  which  a  number  of  tests 
have  been  carried  out  to  determine  the  effect  of  the  ball  bearings 
on  the  train  resistance. 

The  test  cars  were  all  three-axle  ore  trucks,  weighing  11.5 
tons  and  carrying  35  tons,  so  that  the  pressure  on  the  axles 
at  full  load  wns  just  over  15  tons.  It  was  found,  in  the  com- 
parative trials  made  as  to  the  starting  and  traveling  resistance 
with  ordinary  and  ball  bearings,  that  with  the  plain  bearings  the 
resistance  is  largely  dependent  on  the  time  during  which  the 
trucks  were  in  motion,  and  on  the  temperature  of  the  outside 
air  and  the  load  applied.  The  higher  starting  resistance,  which 
for  the  most  part  is  made  up  of  the  static  frictional  resistance, 
depends  on  the  time  the  car  has  remained  standing  and  at  the 
temperature  of  the  air.  With  ball  bearings,  however,  the  re- 
sistance is  quite  independent  of  these  external  factors,  being  38 
per  cent  lower  than  with  plain  bearings.  The  starting  re- 
sistance with  ball  bearings  is  not  greater  than  the  resistance  in 
motion.  Repeated  experiments  have  shown  that  the  length  of 
the  trains  can  be  increased  from  15  to  38  per  cent  (according 
to  gradient),  where  ball  bearings  are  exclusively  used.  No 
trouble  has  been  caused  through  hot  bearings. 
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Locomotives 

The  Grand  Trunk  is  inquiring  for  12  eight-wheel  switching 
locomotives. 

The  Pennsylvania  Equipment  Company,  1420  Chestnut 
street,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  is  in  the  market  for  a  Consolidation 
locomotive  weighing  75  to  80  tons. 

The  Philadelphia  &  Reading  has  ordered  25  Consolidation 
type  locomotives  from  the  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works,  and 
will  build  five  Pacific  type  and  five  switching  locomotives  in  its 
shops  at  Reading. 

Freight  Cars 

The  Clark  Car  Company,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  is  inquiring  for 
250  side  dump  cars. 

The  Youngstown  Sheet  &  Tube  Company,  Youngstown, 
Ohio,  is  inquiring  for  S(]0,  50  to  70  ton  hopper  coke  cars. 

The  By-Products  Coke  Corporation,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  is 
inquiring  for  400,  70-ton  hopper  cars  and  575,  55-ton  hopper  cars. 

The  Glen-Nina  Tank  Line  Company,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  has 
ordered  five  8,050-gal.  tank  cars  from  the  Pennsylvania  Tank  Car 
Company. 

The  Kendall  Refining  Company,  Bradford,  Pa.,  has  or- 
dered three  8,050-gal.  tank  cars  from  the  Pennsylvania  Tank 
Car   Company. 

The  Chesapeake  &  Ohio,  reported  in  the  Railway  Age  of 
April  23  as  being  in  the  market  for  1,000,  100-ton  coal  cars,  has 
ordered  500  of  these  cars  from  the  Pressed  Steel  Car  Company 
and  500  from  the  Standard  Steel  Car  Company. 

The  San  Francisco  Tank  Car  Company,  San  Francisco, 
Cal.,  is  in  the  market  for  40,  80,000-lb.  capacity  flat  cars  and 
30,  80,000  to  100,000-lb.  capacity  steel  underframe  box  cars; 
also  15  steel  or  wood  underframe  tank  cars,  6,000  to  10,000-gallon 
capacity. 

Passenger  Cars 

The  Japan  Trading  Company,  Inc.,  331  Fourth  avenue.  New 
York,  is  inquiring  for  a  number  of  subway  cars. 

Iron  and  Steel 

The  Missouri,  Kansas  &  Texas  has  let  a  contract  to  the 
American  Bridge  Company  for  a  turntable  to  be  installed  at 
Hannibal,  Mo.,  requiring  158  tons  of  steel. 

Miscellaneous 

The  Forbes-Perkins  Company,  Rodney  D.  Chipp,  New  York 
manager,  120  Liberty  street,  is  in  the  market  for  75  tons  of  iron 
and  steel  bars;  also  for  10  tons  of  spring  steel,  11  tons  of  cop- 
per ingots,  and  10  tons  of  lead  for  export,  to  be  used  on  rail- 
roads in  Brazil. 


Signaling 


The  Missouri,  Kansas  &  Texas  has  placed  an  order  with  the 
Union  Switch  &  Signal  Company,  Swissvale,  Pa.,  for  automatic 
block  signals  to  be  installed  between  Wybark,  Okla.,  and  Mc- 
Alester,  and  between  Colbert,  Okla.,  and  Red  River,  including 
yard  protection  at  San  Antonio,  Tex.  The  installation  will  em- 
brace a  total  of  111  style  "S"  d.  c.  signals  with  all  attendant 
apparatus. 
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Supply  Trade  News 
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The  American  Spike  Company  has  n-movcd  its  offices  from 
55  Liberty  strcit  ti>  71  West  Thirty-lifth  strcit,  New  York. 

W.  Searle  Rose,  district  luanaKir  of  W.  L.  Brubaker  & 
Brothers,  maiiiiiactiircrs  of  taps,  dies  and  reamers,  50  Cluirch 
slreet.   New  York,  has  been  appointed  sah-s  iiiaii.iKei-. 

The  Central  Steel  &  Wire  Company,  t  liica«o,  lias  houKlii 
a  site.  2()0  hy  432  It.  ai  Western  Houlevard  and  West  45th 
I'lace,  Chicago,  on  which  it  will  Iniild  a  wareliouse  at  an  esti- 
mated cosi  of  $4(KMK)(). 

Henry  H.  Knapp,  who  for  several  months  p.ist  has  been 
acting  treasurer  of  the  U.  S.  Light  &  Heat  Corporation, 
Niagara  l-'alls.  X.  Y.,  was  elected  ttea-mer  at  a  meeting  of 
tile  board  of  directors  held  oi;  May  24 

The  Electric  Storage  Battery  Company,  I'hiladelphia.  Pa., 
will  remcne  its  C'levoland.  Ohio,  office  about  June  10.  from 
rooms  1217-1222  Citizens  building,  which  it  ha.^  occupied  since 
May,  1903,  to  Chester  avenue  and   East  Twenty-fourth  street. 

Don  C.  Wilson  has  been  appointed  a.ssistant  sales  manager 
ill  charge  of  the  railro.ui  department  of  the  Edison  Storage 
Battery  Company,  Orange,  \.  J.,  with  office  at  Room  904. 
23  West  horty-third 
street,  Xew  York.  Mr. 
Wilson  was  educated 
in  the  public  schools  of 
Broken  Bow,  Neb.,  and 
the  Nebraska  State  Uni- 
versity, completing  his 
course  in  electrical  en- 
gineering in  1907,  after 
which  he  was  engaged 
in  electrical  work  in 
various  capacities  with 
the  Stone  &  Webster 
Construction  C  o  m  - 
pany.  at  Seattle:  the 
United  States  Navy 
Yard,  Bremerton;  the 
Pacific  Gas  &  Electric 
Company,  Los  Ange- 
les: the  Independent 
Telephone  Company. 
Omaha;  the  Union  Pa- 
cific  Railroad,   Omaha: 

the  Central  of  Georgia,  Savannah:  the  Delco  Light  Company, 
Chattanooga,    and    the    Edison    Storage    Battery    Company. 

Edward  A.  Everett,  manufacturer  of  railroad  and  signal 
appliances,  announces  the  removal  of  his  sales  office  and 
factory  from  123  Liberty  street.  New  York,  to  new  and 
larger  quarters  at  136-138  West  avenue.  Long  Island  City, 
N.  Y. 

Charles  W.  Gregg,  formerly  connected  with  the  legal  de- 
partment of  the  New  York  Central,  and  later  with  the  Bureau 
of  Safety  of  the  United  States  Railroad  Administration  at 
Washington,  has  opened  an  oftice  as  counselor  at  law  in 
New  York  City,  No.  7  East  42nd  Street. 

Westinghouse,  Church,  Kerr  &  Company,  Inc.,  announces 
the  removal  of  its  offices  from  37  Wall  street,  to  Grand  Cen- 
tral Palace,  125  East  Forty-sixth  street.  New  York.  Until 
the  completion  of  the  merger  with  Dwight  P.  Robinson  & 
Co.,  Inc.,  the  business  will  be  conducted  under  the  present 
name. 

Percy  M.  Brotherhood,  senior  vice-president  of  Manning, 
Maxwell  &  Moore,  Inc.,  New  York,  has  been  appointed  execu- 
tive vice-president  with  the  powers  and  duties  attaching  to  the 
office  of  president,  succeeding  Alfred  J.  Babcock,  president, 


D.  C.  Wilson 


who  roi^iied  on  account  of  ill-hcallh.  .VIr.  iJrotlierhood  lias 
been  associated  with  the  coniijany  for  over  25  years  and  dur- 
ing recent  year.s  has  been  in  charge  of  its  machine  tool  busi- 
ness Eugene  Maxwell  Moore  was  recently  elected  vicc-prcsi- 
dent  in  charge  of  foreign  sales.  Henry  D.  Carlton  has  been 
elected  a  director  of  the  corporation,  following  his  recent 
election  to  the  oflice  of  vice-president  in  charge  of  the  brass 
goods  sales,  succeeding  the  late  John  N.  Derby.  Robert  A. 
Bole,  Pittsburgh  district  manager,  has  also  been  elected  a 
director. 

Simon    M.    Dolan,   whose   election    as    vice-])resident    of    the 
G.  F.  Cotter  Supply  Company,  Houston,  Tex.,  was  noted  in 

the  kciihcdv  ./.u','  of  May  28,  began  railway  work  with  the 
Haltimore  &  Ohio  as  a 
boiler  maker  apprentice 
at  Garrett,  Ind.  Two 
years  later  he  was 
made  a  machinist  ap- 
prentice, and  subse- 
quently served  on  vari- 
ous railroads  and  in  in- 
dustries as  a  machinist 
and  for  a  short  time  as 
a  locomotive  fireman. 
From  1894  to  1902,  he 
was  with  the  Wiggins 
Ferry  Company,  St. 
Louis,  consecutively  as 
general  foreman, 
master  mechanic  and 
superintendent,  a  n  d 
also  served  as  master 
mechanic  on  dififerent 
railroads,  including  the 

Arkansas    &    Choctaw,  ^-  "^    '^°'"" 

now^     part    of    the    St. 

Louis-San  Francisco,  and  on  the  St.  Louis  Sectional  Docks. 
He  subsequently  went  to  the  Southern  Railway  as  general 
mechanical  inspector,  and  later  was  consecutively  master 
mechanic  of  the  Mobile  division  at  Selma,  Ala.,  and  of  the 
Atlanta  and  Charlotte  divisions  at  Atlanta,  Ga.  In  1905,  he 
went  to  the  Missouri  Pacific  as  master  mechanic  at  Little 
Rock.  Ark.,  and  later  served  in  the  shops  at  Sedalia,  Mo.  In 
1908  he  entered  the  service  of  the  Scullin  Steel  Company  in 
its  steel  plant  and  later  was  sales  agent  and  assistant  to  the 
vice-president  in  charge  of  sales,  respectively.  He  was  sales 
agent  for  the  .\merican  Car  &  Foundry  Company,  St.  Louis, 
in  1911,  and  four  years  later  went  with  the  Chicago  Varnish 
Company,  resigning  from  the  position  of  western  and  south- 
western representative  of  its  railroad  department  to  become 
vice-president   of  the    G.    F.   Cotter   Supply   Company. 

The  Worthington   Pump   &    Machinery   Corporation,    New 

York,  announces  that  in  addition  to  the  lines  of  hydraulic 
machinery  which  it  has  manufactured  since  1840,  it  has  now 
completed  preparations  to  furnish  improved  waterpower 
machinery  of  all  capacities  for  low,  medium  and  high  head 
service,  including  hydraulic  turbines,  oil  pressure  system, 
water   wheel    governors   and    other   auxiliaries. 


Obituary 

John  Scullin,  chairman  of  the  board  of  the  Scullin  Steel 
Company,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  died  in  St.  Luke's  hospital,  St. 
Louis,  on  May  28,  at  the  age  of  83. 


Trade  Publications 

Cowan  Transveyor. — A  booklet  of  28  pages,  entitled  Trans- 
veyor  Picture  Book,  is  being  distributed  by  the  Cowan  Truck 
Company,  Holyoke,  Mass.  It  shows  by  means  of  illustrations 
the  work  that  these  transveyors  are  doing  in  a  great  variety  of 
industries  where  they  are  being  used.  It  also  points  out  the 
advantages  of  their  construction  and  contains  specifications  for  all 
types. 
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Railway  Financial  News 

Chicago  &  Xcrth  Western. — The  Illinois  Public  Service  Com- 
mission has  authorized  this  company  to  sell  $15,000,000  first 
refunding  6  per  cent  mortgage  bonds  at  not  under  SO. 

DfRH.\M   &  South   C.\rolixa. — See   Xorfolk   Southern. 

Northwestern  Pacific. — In  an  application  filed  with  the  Kail- 
road  Commission  of  California  on  May  17,  this  company  asks 
for  authority  to  issue  $1,008,000  of  bonds  to  reimburse  it  for 
$958,062  expended  for  additions  and  betterments. 

Norfolk  Southern, — This  company  has  taken  over  the  Durham 
&  South  Carolina  Railroad,  which  operates  42  miles  between 
Durham.   N.   C,   and   Duncan. 

The  board  of  directors  of  the  Norfolk  Southern  has  been 
increased  from  17  to  21  members,  the  additional  members 
being  Ernest  Williams,  president  of  the  Durham  &  South 
Carolina  Railroad ;  T.  T.  Harkrader,  traffic  manager  of  the 
.American  Tobacco  Company ;  C.  M.  Carr,  vice-president  of 
the  Durham  Hosiery  Company,  and  vice-president  of  the  First 
National  Bank  of  Durham,  and  E.  C.  Granbury,  of  Harris, 
Forbes  &  Co.,  New  York.  R.  B.  Williams.  Jr.,  of  New  York, 
has  been  elected  a  director  lo  succeed  Frank  A.  Sayles,  de- 
ceased. 

Unio.v  Pacific. — Kuhn,  Loeb  &  Co.  are  offering  an  issue  of 
$10,000,000  four  to  fifteen  year  7  per  cent  equipment  trust 
certificates,  ranging  in  prices  from  100  to  101,  according  to 
maturity.  The  certificates  are  secured  by  about  $15,000,000 
worth   of  equipment. 

Railway  Construction 

Baltimore  &  Ohio. — On  the  main  line  of  this  road,  between 
Cumberland,  Md.,  and  Sand  Patch,  Pa.,  four  bridges  will  be 
reconstructed  at  a  total  estimated  cost  of  about  $100,000,  as 
follows :  Single-track  through  plate  girder,  82  ft.  long,  cross- 
ing Jenner's  Run,  Mount  Savage  Junction,  Md. ;  double-track 
deck  plate  girder  span  li  ft.  long,  crossing  Wills  creek,  F.  O. 
Tower,  Pa. ;  double-track  deck  plate  girder  span,  12  k.  long, 
crossing  Wills  creek,  Glencoe,  Pa.,  and  double-track  deck  plate 
girder  span,  11  ft.  long,  crossing  Wills  creek,  Glencoe,  Pa., 
all  on  the  Connellsville  division.  The  work  calls  for  about  270 
tons  of  steel.  .\  contract  for  the  fabricated  steel  work  has  been 
let  to  the  American  Bridge  Company,  and  bids  for  the  erection 
of  these  structures  will  be  received  in  Baltimore  on  June  10. 

Canadian  Pacific. — The  stockholders  of  this  road,  at  the  thirty- 
ninth  annual  meeting  held  at  Montreal,  Can.,  on  May  S,  authorized 
the  construction  of  the  following  branch  lines  and  extensions  of 
branch  lines;  the  Archive- Wymark  branch,  25  miles;  the  Rose- 
town  .Southerly  branch,  45  miles ;  an  extension  of  the  Weyburn- 
Lethbridge  branch  from  Aiawan  to  Manyberries,  35  miles;  an 
extension  of  the  Consul  Southeasterly  section  of  the  Moose  Jaw, 
Southwesterly  branch  of  which  35  miles  have  been  previously 
authorized  from  \'idora  easterly,  35  to  60  miles  ;  an  extension  of 
the  Moose  Jaw  Southwesterly  branch  from  Assiniboia  southwest- 
rly,  30  miles;  the  Leader  southerly  branch,  50  miles;  the  Duchess 
or  Rosemary  Northerly  branch,  34  miles ;  the  Cutknife  to  Whit- 
ford  Lake  branch,  40  miles ;  an  extension  of  the  Swiftcurrent 
Northwesterly  branch  from  Empress  northwesterly,  20  miles,  and 
an  extension  of  the  Swiftcurrent  Northwesterly  branch  from 
Sedgewick  to  Vegreville,  54  miles.  The  construction  and  exten- 
sions of  these  branch  lines  will  proceed  as  soon  as  conditions 
warrant.  The  issuance  of  consolidated  debenture  stock  was 
authorized  to  partly  cover  expenses. 

The  Philadelphia  &  Reading  has  awarded  a  contract  to  the 
Roberts  &  Schaefer  Company,  Chicago,  for  a  reinforced  con- 
crete coaling  and  sanding  station  at  Tulip  avenue,  Philadelphia, 
Pa. 


Executive 

W.  A.  Ballard,  vice-president  and  general  superintendent 
of  the  .New  Jersey,  Indiana  &  Illinois  has  been  elected  presi- 
dent, with  headquarters  at  South  Bend,  Ind.;  T.  A.  Hynes, 
treasurer  and  traffic  manager,  has  been  elected  vice-president 
and  traffic  manager,   with   the   same   headquarters. 

W.  H.  Tobin  has  been  appointed  assislanl  to  the  president  of 
the  Trans-Mississippi  Terminal  Railroad  Company,  New  Or- 
leans, La.,  effective  May  17.  Mr.  Tobin  will  have  jurisdic- 
tion over  all  departments  in  matters  pertaining  to  wage 
schedules,  agreements  and  other  relations  between  the  com- 
pany and  its  employees. 

Alexander  Robertson,  whose  appointment  as  vice-president 
of  the  Trans-Mississippi  Terminal  of  New  Orleans,  La.,  was 
noted  in   the   Railway  Age  of  May  28   (page   1546),  was  born 

at  Albany,  N.  Y.,  on 
November  4,  1860.  He 
entered  railway  service 
as  a  brakcman  on  the 
Fitchburg  Railroad  in 
1885,  serving  succes- 
sively as  conductor, 
general  yardmaster, 
station  master  and 
trainmaster,  until  April, 
1897.  During  the  next 
six  years  he  was  em- 
ployed by  the  Wabash 
as  general  yardmaster, 
trainmaster  and  super- 
intendent. He  was  ap- 
pointed manager  of  the 
Western  Maryland  and 
the  West  Virginia  Cen- 
tral &  Pittsburgh  (now 
a  part  of  the  Western 
Maryland)  in  August, 
1903.  .\fter  a  brief 
service,  from  1904  to  1905,  as  manager  of  the  Terminal  Asso- 
ciation of  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  he  returned  to  the  Western  Mary- 
land and  the  West  Virginia  Central  &  Pittsburgh  as  vice- 
president  and  general  manager.  On  May  1,  1911,  he  was 
promoted  to  the  presidency  of  these  roads.  He  was  ap- 
pointed assistant  to  the  president  of  the  Missouri  Pacific  in 
June,  1913,  and  two  days  later  was  promoted  to  chief  oper- 
ating officer.  During  federal  control  Mr.  Robertson  was  ap- 
pointed federal  manager  and  vice-president  of  this  road  and 
on  the  return  of  the  roads  to  private  ownership  he  was  ap- 
pointed vice-president  in  charge  of  operation,  which  position 
he  now  holds,  in  addition  to  that  noted  above. 


Financial,  Legal  and  Accounting 

H.  J.  Jackson,  district  freight  agent  of  the  New  Jersey, 
Indiana  &  Illinois,  has  been  appointed  treasurer  and  general 
freight  agent,  with  headquarters  at  South  Bend,  Ind.,  and 
F.  E.  Emery  has  been  appointed  southwestern  freight  agent, 
with  headquarters  at  St.   Louis,  Mo. 

Operating 

G.  H.  Side  has  been  appointed  acting  superintendent  of 
transportation  in  place  of  M.  B.  Casey,  temporarily  granted 
leave  of  absence. 

T.  P.  Mock  has  been  appoimed  assistant  superintendent 
of  the  Houston  Belt  Terminal,  with  headquarters  at  Houston, 
Texas,  effective  .April  12. 


A.    Robertson 
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William  D.  Page,  traimnastcr  of  the  Northern  racifn-,  willi 
hc.uliiiiarti-rs  at  Seattle,  Wash.,  has  tieeii  transfii  rrd,  witli 
licadiiuartiTs  at  the  saiiu-  pl.ice,  to  succeed  J.  E.  Campbell, 
I>ninioled. 


Traffic 

J.  E.  Light,  assistant  aRont  on  the  Soiitlurn  Pacific,  with 
hcad(i»iarters  at  San  H"rancisco,  Cal.,  lias  l)cen  promoted  to 
district  freight  and  passenger  apcnt,  with  headquarters  at 
Salt   Lake  City,  Utah,  effective  May  15. 

Charles  O.  Williams,  chief  clerk  to  the  general  passenger 
agent  ol  the  Kansas  City  Southern,  with  headquarters  at 
Kansas  City,  Mo.,  has  been  promoted  to  assistant  general 
passenger  agent  with  the  same  headquarters,  effective  May  1. 
Mr.  Williams  was  born  on  June  17,  1874,  at  Springfield.  Mo. 
He  entered  railway  service  in  May,  1890,  with  the  Kansas 
City,  Fort  Scott  &  Memphis,  now  part  of  the  Frisco,  as 
agent  and  operator.  He  was  appointed  city  passenger  and 
ticket  agent  on  the  Kansas  City  Southern  at  Shreveport,  La., 
in  1903.  I'our  years  later  he  was  appointed  agent  at  the 
Grand  Central  Station  at  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  and  in  191)  was 
promoted  to  traveling  passenger  agent.  He  was  appointed 
chief  clerk  to  the  general  passenger  agent  in  1917. 


Engineering,  Maintenance  of  Way  and  Signaling 

L.  H.  Bond,  assistant  engineer  on  the  Illinois  Central,  has 
been  promoted  to  district  engineer  of  the  Northern  lines, 
with  headquarters  at  Chicago,  effective  May  20. 

J.  A.  S.  Redfield,  division  engineer  of  the  Chicago  &  North 
Western,  with  headquarters  at  North  Fond  du  Lac,  Wis., 
has  been  appointed  maintenance  engineer,  with  headquarters 
at  Omaha,  Neb.,  effective  -April  10. 


Purchasing  and  Stores 

L.  J.  Ahlering,  traveling  storekeeper  on  the  Chicago  & 
Eastern  Illinois,  with  headquarters  at  Danville,  111.,  has  been 
promoted  to  general  storekeeper,  with  the  same  headquarters, 
succeeding  W.  T.  Bissell,  who  has  resigned  to  engage  in 
other  business,  effective  June  1. 


Railroad  Administration 

George  M.  Huss  has  resigned  as  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee on  claims,  Division  of  Liquidation,  United  States  Rail- 
road Administration,  effective  June  1,  to  resume  his  practice 
as  a  consulting  engineer  at  Chicago. 

Alfred  Bettman,  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  has  been  appointed 
regional  counsel  of  the  central  eastern  region  of  the  Railroad 
Administration  and  O.  A.  Smith,  also  of  Cincinnati,  has  been 
appointed  regional  claim  agent  to  assist  Mr.  Bettman. 

Horace  Epes,  heretofore  assistant  to  the  assistant  to  the  di- 
rector general  of  the  Railroad  .Administration,  has  been  appointed 
special  assistant  to  the  manager  of  the  department  of  materials 
and  supplies,  with  office  at  Washington.  Mr.  Epes  was  special 
assistant  to  the  southern  regional  director  during  the  period  of 
federal  control. 

The  Department  of  Traffic,  Division  of  Liquidation  Claims 
of  the  U.  S.  Railroad  Administration,  has  announced  the  fol- 
lowing appointments,  effective  May  17:  W.  K.  Vandiver,  as- 
sistant manager  in  charge  of  formal  complaints.  Southern  and 
Pocahontas  regions;  C.  I.  Johnson,  assistant  to  manager,  in 
charge  of  formal  complaints,  Eastern  and  Allegheny  regions; 
C.  B.  Ackerman,  assistant  to  manager,  in  charge  of  formal 
complaints,  Northwestern  and  Central  Western  regions;  W. 
B.  Knight,  assistant  to  manager,  in  charge  of  formal  com- 
plaints. Southwestern  region;  J.  A.  Little,  assistant  to  man- 
ager, in  charge  of  short  line  adjustments:  H.  D.  Boynton, 
assistant  to  manager,  in  charge  of  passenger,  baggage  and 
express  adjustments;  H.  S.  Jones,  assistant  to  manager,  in 
charge  of  informal  complaints. 


H.  J.  Temple 


Obituary 

E.  L.  Weisgerbcr,  formerly  general  master  mechanic  at  the 
Mount  Clare  shops  of  the  Haliiniorc  &  Ohio,  died  recently  at  his 
home  in  Newark,  Ohio. 

Horace  Jewel  Temple,  general  superintendent  of  the  South- 
ern Pacilic  of  Mexico,  with  headquarters  at  Empilme, 
Sonora,  Mcx.,  died  in  F.mpalmc  on  .April  2.     Mr.  Temple  was 

b(jrn  at  Monroe,  La., 
.  on  March  14,  1869,  and 
entered  railway  service 
as  a  messenger  with 
the  Gulf,  Colorado  & 
Santa  Fe,  in  April,  1882, 
In  1884,  after  a  brief 
service  as  a  telegraph 
operator  with  the 
Western  Union,  he  re- 
turned to  railroad  work 
as  an  operator  on  the 
Texas  &  Pacific,  and 
four  years  later  was 
appointed  agent  and 
operator  on  the  South- 
ern Pacific.  He  was 
appointed  claim  agent 
and  assistant  operator 
on  the  Cananea  &  Con- 
solidated Copper  Com- 
pany Railway  in  June, 
1901,  and  one  year  later 
became  superintendent  of  the  Cananea,  Rio  Yaqui  y  Pacifico, 
remaining  as  superintendent  upon  the  consolidation  of  this 
road  with  the  Sonora  in  1908.  He  was  appointed  general 
superintendent  of  the  Southern  Pacific  of  Mexico  on  August 
23,  1911. 

L.    J.    Putnam,    chief    engineer    of    the    Chicago    &    North 
Western,    with    headquarters    at    Chicago,    was    drowned    at 
Leroy,  Mich.,  on  May  29.     Mr.  Putnam  was  born  at   Man- 
chester, la.,  on   Fcbru- 
_  ary    17,    1878,   and   was 

educated  at  Cornell 
College,  Mt.  Vernon, 
la.,  where  he  studied 
civil  engineering.  He 
began  railway  service 
in  June,  1898,  with  the 
Illinois  Central,  and  in 
June  of  the  following 
year  entered  the  service 
of  the  Chicago  &  North 
Western  as  an  instru- 
ment man.  From  Feb- 
ruary, 1901,  to  March, 
1906,  he  was  assistant 
engineer  on  construc- 
tion, location  and  main- 
t  e  n  a  n  c  e  ,  following 
which  he  was  promoted 
to  acting  division  en- 
gineer on  the  Ashland 
division  at  Kaukauna, 
Wis.  From  March,  1907,  he  was  consecutively  assistant  en- 
gineer in  charge  of  second  track  and  terminal  improvements 
at  Janesville,  Wis.;  assistant  engineer  in  charge  of  the  con- 
struction of  a  bascule  bridge  over  the  North  branch  of  the 
Chicago  river  at  Chicago  and  of  the  Wells  Street  yard  at 
Chicago,  and  resident  engineer  on  track  elevation  at  Mil- 
waukee, Wis.,  and  on  ore  dock  construction  at  Escanaba, 
Mich.  From  July,  1910,  to  April  1,  1912,  he  was  with  the 
Milwaukee,  Sparta  &  North  Western,  a  subsidiary  of  the 
Chicago  &  North  Western,  as  resident  engineer  on  construc- 
tion and  later  as  acting  resident  engineer.  On  April  1,  1912, 
he  was  promoted  to  division  engineer  at  Boone,  la.,  and  in 
May,  1913,  he  was  promoted  to  principal  assistant  engineer, 
with  headquarters  at  Chicago.  He  was  promoted  to  chief 
engineer  on  June  12,  1918. 


L.  J.  Putnam 
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The  paper  shortage  is  becoming  more  and  more  acute. 
It  was  only  with  the  greatest  difficulty  and  at  an  ex- 
orbitant expense  that  we  were  able 
Don  t  to  secure  sufficient  paper  to  publish 

Destroy  the  Daily  this  year.    The  usual  num- 

Your  Daily  ber  of  copies  will  be  provided  for 
distribution  at  Atlantic  City,  but  the 
indications  are  that  there  will  be  a  greatly  increased  at- 
tendance of  both  railway  and  railway  supplymen.  When 
you  have  finished  with  your  copy  of  the  Daily,  therefore, 
do  not  throw  it  away  or  destroy  it.  If  you  do  not  care 
to  preserve  it  for  future  reference,  please  pass  it  on  to 
your  neighbor  who  may  not  have  seen  a  copy,  or  return 
it  to  the  Railway  Age  office.  We  feel  sure  that  our 
friends  will  co-operate  with  us  in  helping  to  make  the  best 
possible  use  of  each  copy  of  the  Daily. 


In  former  years  the  mechanical  associations  have  had 
difficulty  in  securing  improvements  in  the  accommoda- 
tions  on   the   pier.      It   is   therefore 
Improvements      gratifying  to   note   that   during  the 
On  the  last  year  the   Convention   Hall   has 

Pier  been    remodeled,   greatly   improving 

its  acoustic  properties,  and  the  bal- 
cony in  the  Main  Hall  has  been  rebuilt  to  provide  an 
attractive  space  for  exhibits.  The  owners  of  the  pier  and 
the  officers  of  both  the  Mechanical  Section  and  the  Rail- 
way Supply  Manufacturers'  Association  are  to  be  con- 


gratulated on  the  changes.  The  need  for  a  larger  num- 
ber of  exhibit  spaces  was  clearly  shown  last  year  by  the 
fact  that  in  numerous  instances  booths  were  shared  by 
two  companies.  The  additional  space  in  the  balcony  has 
helped  to  relieve  the  situation  somewhat,  although  so 
many  more  companies  desired  to  exhibit  this  year  that 
the  shortage  of  space  is  even  more  pronounced  than  last 
year.  The  difficulty  of  hearing  in  the  Convention  Hall 
has  proved  extremely  annoying  at  previous  conventions 
and  no  doubt  has  checked  the  free  discussion  of  the 
papers.  With  these  two  improvements  this  year's  meet- 
ing should  fulfill  its  early  promise  and  .should  rank  among 
the  most  successful  of  the  June  conventions. 


Many  of  the  more  important  industries  are  fully  alive  to 
the  necessity  of  attracting  technical  men  to  their  organiza- 

tions  and  often  go  so  far  as  to  main- 
College  Men  tain  special  departments  or  officers 
On  the  to  get  in  touch  with  the  senior  stu- 

Railroads  dents    at    engineering   colleges    and 

place  before  them  the  advantages  of 
becoming  affiliated  with  their  organizations.  In  the  past 
many  college  graduates  have  been  attracted  to  the 
mechanical  departments  of  the  railways  and  have  entered 
the  special  apprenticeship  courses  which  were  maintained 
in  most  of  them.  The  special  apprenticeship  gave  the 
college  graduate  a  general  training  in  the  mechanical  de- 
partment affairs,  based  primarily  upon  a  good  course  in 
shop  work  and  repair  work.  The  National  Agreement 
has  not  only  made  no  provision  for  allowing  technical 
graduates  to  gain  a  shop  experience  but  has  even  made 
it  impossible  for  them  to  take  a  regular  apprenticeship 
course  by  limiting  the  maximum  age  at  which  the  appren- 
tices will  be  enrolled  to  21  years.  Few,  if  any,  technical 
graduates  leave  college  at  this  age.  It  has  often  been 
suggested  that  the  railroads  could  recruit  their  own 
technical  graduates  by  selecting  the  brighter  and  more 
capable  apprentices  and  rewarding  them  with  special 
scholarships  in  technical  courses.  This  is  good  but  it  will 
take  a  long  time  to  work  it  out  satisfactorily  and  mean- 
while under  the  present  conditions  the  railways  will  be 
prevented  from  recruiting  college  graduates  in  the 
mechanical  department.  The  matter  is  of  such  vital 
importance  that  it  would  seem  that  it  should  receive  some 
consideration  at  the  convention  this  year.  It  will  be  a 
difficult  problem  to  solve,  but  the  sooner  it  is  tackled  the 
better. 


The  locomotive  orders  which  the  railways  of  the  United 
States  have  placed  thus  far  this  year  show  that  they  are 

strongly  disposed  to  increase  their 
Increase  of  facilities  as  rapidly  as  they  can.  On 
Locomotive  January  1,  1920,  the  three  large  loco- 
Orders  motive    companies    of    this    country 

had  on  their  books  orders  for  only 
99  locomotives  from  the  standard  gauge  railways  of  the 
United  States.  In  other  words,  they  were  practically  out 
of  domestic  orders.  From  January  1  to  May  19  these 
three  companies  received'  orders  for  a  total  of  1,166 
locomotives  from  the  railways  of  the  United  States. 
Assuming  that  none  of  the  orders  which  they  had  on 
their  books  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  or  which  they 
had  received  since  then  had  been  canceled,  the  total  or- 
ders which  they  have  filled  this  year  and  which  they  still 
had  unfilled  up  to  May  19  was  1,259.  This  is  not  a  large 
number  of  orders  for  these  three  companies  to  have.  In 
the  four  years  1910  to  1914.  when  business  was  good, 
they  built  for  the  railways  of  the  United  States  10,541 
locomotives,  or  an  average  of  2,635  a  year.    On  the  other 
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liaiul,  (luriiifj  the  six  years  l')14  to  l''l^',  inclusive,  they 
I)iiilt  for  tlie  railways  of  the  I'liited  States  only  8,540 
locomotives,  or  an  avera};:e  of  only  1,423  annually.  Their 
l)ro(luction  for  domestic  service  in  1919  was  only  946. 
C'omjjared  witii  the  records  of  recent  years,  therefore,  the 
orders  that  have  heen  jjlaced  thus  far  this  year  are  sub- 
stantial, and  if  the  Interstate  tommerce  Commission  ren- 
ders a  satisfactory  decision  in  the  rate  advance  case  it  is 
probable  that  numerous  roads  which  have  not  vet  entered 
tile  market  will  do  so.  There  is  great  need  for  the  jilac- 
int;'  of  much  larj^er  orders  this  year,  for  most  of  the  rail- 
roads are  obviously  very  short  of  power. 

It  is  almost  a  truism  to  remark  that  the  development  of 
automatic   turniui;-   machines,   as   well  as   grinding  ma- 
chines, has  reached  its  highest  state 
Automatic  j,,    the    automotive    industry.      But 

Turning  railway  men  have  learned  to  profit 

Machines  't  ^^'^^  experience  of  others  and  sev- 

eral automatic  machines  of  different 
types  developed  for  railway  work  can  be  seen  in  opera- 
tion at  this  convention.  These  machines,  like  all  other 
machine  tools,  have  practically  doubled  in  price  in  the 
past  four  years,  but  in  spite  of  this,  their  installation  in 
railway  shops  is  not  only  a  good  investment  but  a  neces- 
sity, due  to  the  scarcity  and  high  cost  of  labor  as  well 
as  the  imperative  need  of  getting  motive  power  and  roll- 
ing stock  into  good  serviceable  condition  before  next 
winter.  The  automatic  machine  is  really  a  combination 
of  several  machines,  each  one  performing  a  given  opera- 
tion and  using  one  tool  arrangement.  The  operator's 
duties  are  to  position  each  piece  accurately  at  the  load- 
ing station,  remove  each  piece  as  the  cycle  of  operations 
is  completed  and  see  that  the  machine  runs  continuously 
without  accident.  Occasional  checking  of  the  work  is 
advisable.  Automatics  are  now  made  with  ample  power 
to  remove  stock  rapidly  when  enough  cooling  compound 
is  used,  and  any  desired  accuracy  up  to  .001  in.  can  be 
obtained.  The  machines  are  unequaled  for  the  rapid, 
accurate  production  of  duplicate  parts.  The  use  of  auto- 
matics has  been  extended  to  the  manufacture  of  many 
parts  previously  made  on  other  machines.  For  examole, 
rings  for  the  joints  between  injectors  and  injector  pipes 
were  formerly  made  of  brass  and  ground  in  by  hand. 
It  has  been  found  possible  on  one  road  to  effect  a  saving 
of  75  per  cent  by  making  these  rings  on  a  heavy  auto- 
matic out  of  steel  tubing,  the  flat  joints  being  finished  on 
a  grinding  machine  equipped  w^ith  a  magnetic  chuck. 
The  different  parts  that  can  be  made  are  too  numerous  to 
mention  and  such  jobs  as  the  above,  taken  in  the  aggre- 
gate, show  the  possibility  of  large  savings  by  the  intro- 
duction of  automatic  machines  in  railway  shops. 


^loney  spent  on  enlarging  and  modernizing  engine  ter- 
minals will  not  only  reduce  operating  and  maintenance 

costs,  but  it  will  produce — it  will  add 

Invest  in  something    to    the    capacity    of    the 

Engine  railroad.      If   the   time   required   to 

Terminals  turn  24  locomotives  can  be  reduced 

an  average  of  one  hour  per  engine 
by  means  of  improved  terminal  facilities,  the  investment 
in  these  facilities  will,  in  itself,  be  equivalent  to  the  addi- 
tion of  a  locomotive  to  the  service.  Is  this  always  taken 
into  consideration?  Is  the  value  of  a  locomotive  per 
hour  generally  recognized  ?  A  locomotive  is  of  no  value 
to  a  railroad  when  it  is  not  available  to  haul  trains,  and 
no  matter  how  powerful  or  well  designed  the  locomotive 
may  be,  it  is  useless  to  the  road  as  long  as  it  is  held  out 
of  service.  The  design  and  equipment  of  engine  termi- 
nals has  more  to  do  with  the  time  that  a  locomotive  is 


available  for  service  than  any  other  single  factor,  and 
consideration  of  this  alone  should  lead  mechanical  execu- 
tives to  put  greater  cm])hasis  on  the  need  for  modern 
engine  terminals.  A  modernized  terminal  imjilies  a 
track  layout  that  will  not  cause  a  single  hitch  in  the 
movement  of  engines  to  and  from  the  roundhou.sc,  an 
ash  pit  with  adecjuale  trackage,  water  .spouts  located  at 
a  number  of  convenient  [joints,  a  coal  chute  .so  designed 
that  engines  can  be  coaled  ])romptly,  and  a  motor-driven 
turntable  that  is  large  enough  to  accommodate  the  long- 
est locomotives  without  difiiculty.  Many  additional  fea- 
tures are  essential  to  modernized  terminals,  but  these  are 
some  of  the  factors  that  tend  to  reduce  the  time  required 
for  turning  power.  If  it  were  possible  to  cut  in  half  the 
time  now  required  for  turning  locomotives  on  all  rail- 
roads it  would  be  equivalent  to  placing  at  least  10,000 
additional  locomotives  in  service.  The  return  from 
money  spent  on  engine  terminal  improvements  is  out  of 
all  proportion  to  the  investment  required. 


Apparently  there  has  never  been  a  time  when  railroad 
men  were  so  ready  to  adopt  im])roved  appliances  as  they 
are  at  present.     In  looking  over  the 
Where  exhibits  one  cannot  fail  to  note  the 

Progress  numerous  devices  that  were  classed 

Is  Slow  'IS  innovations  last  year,  but  are  now 

looked  on  almost  as  standard  equip- 
ment. Considering  the  strides  that  have  been  made  in 
perfecting  new  devices,  is  it  not  surprising  that,  with  its 
wonderful  possibilities  in  increased  capaciy  and  efficiency, 
the  matter  of  reducing  the  dynamic  augment  of  locomo- 
tive drivers  has  received  .so  little  attention?  The  question 
has  been  di.scussed  by  the  mechanical  associations  and 
by  railroad  clubs,  but  there  has  been  no  interested  in- 
ventor or  manufacturer  to  keep  the  advantage  of  lighten- 
ing the  revolving  and  reciprocating  parts  in  the  minds  of 
railroad  men.  The  difficulties  are  not  insuperable.  What 
is  needed  is  an  active  realization  of  the  saving  that  can 
be  effected  by  reducing  the  dynamic  augment  and  a  deter- 
mination on  the  part  of  the  mechanical  officers  to  make 
it  an  accomplished  fact. 


Is  heat  transmitted  through  the  body  of  water  in  a  loco- 
motive boiler  by  conduction  or  convection  ?    The  question 
is  of  more  than  theoretical  interest 
Makine  because  it  has  a  direct  bearing  on 

locomotive    efficiency    and    capacity. 
Steam  jf  ^hg  heat  absorbed  from  the  sur- 

faces of  the  tubes  and  firebox  sheets 
simply  traveled  through  the  water  as  heat  does  through 
a  piece  of  metal,  the  circulation  of  water  in  the  boiler 
would  not  be  an  essential   factor  further  than   for  the 
beneficial  effect   derived   from  the   scouring  action  ex- 
erted on  the  sheets  and  boiler  tubes,  which  tends  to  keep 
these  clean  and  free  from  scale.     But  by  far  the  greatest 
amount  of  heat  taken  up  by  water  in  the  process  of 
steam  making  is  by  means  of  convection;  that  is,  it  is        ,1 
literally  conveyed  to  the  body  of  water  by  particles  of        1 
water  coming  in  actual  contact  with  the  heating  surfaces. 
This  is  why  circulation  is  of  paramount  importance  in 
a   locomotive.      Rapid   circulation   multiplies   the    water 
particles  coming  in  actual  contact  with  the  heating  sur- 
face  and   consequently   increases   the   quantity   of   heat  . 
absorbed    per    scjuare    foot    of    heating    surface.      Any         1 
effective  means  for  promoting  boiler  circulation  is  there-  i 
fore  equivalent  to  increasing  the  area  of  the  heating  sur- 
faces without  a  corresponding  increase  in  the  weight  of 
the  locomotive.     Boiler  circulation  as  a  means  for  in- 
creasing the  capacity  and  evaporative  efficiency  of  the 
locomotive   boiler    reserves   greater   attention. 
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Not  so  long  ago,  about  the  strongest  argument  in  favor 
of  superheated  steam  was  its  ahnost  universal  use  on 
German  locomotives.  The  theoret- 
ical advantages  of  superheating 
steam  were  appreciated,  but  Ameri- 
can railroads  were  timorous  about 
applying  superheaters  until  their  suc- 
cessful application  was  demonstrated  elsewhere.  Today 
the  situation  is  much  the  same  with  respect  to  locomotive 
feedwater  heating.  Its  advantages  are  pretty  well  un- 
derstood, but  as  yet  the  feedwater  heater  has  not  taken 
hold  and  discussions  on  this  topic  are  confined  largely 
to  the  realm  of  theory.  The  practical  side  of  the  ques- 
tion is  being  evaded  and  the  tendency  is  to  let  some  one 
else  try  it  out  first.  As  with  the  superheater,  this  is  ex- 
actly what  is  happening.  Every  locomotive  now  being 
built  in  Germany  is  equipped  with  a  feedwater  heater  and 
Germany  is  building  more  locomotives  than  ever  before. 
Armor  plate  mills  are  now  rolling  locomotive  boiler  plate 
and  Germany  has  actually  a  greater  number  of  locomo- 
tives than  before  the  war.  There  is  no  mystery  about 
feedwater  heating;  boiler  efficiency  is  increased  more 
than  one  per  cent  for  every  11-deg.  rise  effected  in  the 
temperature  of  feedwater,  and  practical  means  are  avail- 
able for  utilizing  the  heat  in  exhaust  steam  and  waste 
gases  to  raise  feedwater  temperatures  100  deg.  or  more 
on  any  locomotive.  If  the  feedwater  heater  has  become 
a  practical  operating  factor  in  Germany,  can  it  not  be 
made  so  in  this  countrv  ? 


During  the  past  year  there  has  been  a  widespread  feeling 
of  discouragement  as  to  the  present  labor  situation,  which 

has  affected  the  mechanical  depart- 

Don  t  Be  ments  of  American  railroads  no  less 

a  than   all   industries.      Not   only   has 

Pessimist  ^''''s  related  to  the  present  situation, 

but  the  utmost  pessimism  has  been 
expressed  as  to  the  probable  future  development  of  ten- 
dencies which,  at  first  glance,  seem  to  be  leading  tow^ard 
chaos.  The  present  conditions  are  not  primarily  due  to 
inherent  unreasonableness  on  the  part  of  any  class  of  the 
country's  population.  They  are  due  to  a  general  failure 
by  the  individual  to  understand  his  responsibility  and  an 
unwillingness  to  accept  his  share  in  the  price  of  the  vic- 
torious warfare  in  which  we  have  so  recentlv  participated. 
There  is  a  shortage  of  many  essential  products.  There 
is  unrest  bred  of  the  complete  disorganization  of  the 
course  of  industry  and  of  the  careers  of  many  millions 
of  individuals.  The  monotony  of  stable  modes  of  living 
has  become  irksome  and  a  desire  for  luxury  has  tem- 
porarily caused  a  distortion  of  vision.  Hence,  prices  are 
now  high,  and  they  will  continue  to  mount  until  individ- 
ual stability  and  steadiness  of  purpose  reassert  themselves 
sufficiently  to  make  possible  a  return  of  normal  industrial 
efficiency.  Then  conditions  will  begin  the  process  of 
righting  themselves,  and  however  slow  this  process  may 
be  no  one,  unless  utterly  devoid  of  faith  in  the  American 
people,  can  doubt  the  outcome.  There  are  signs  that  the 
process  of  readjustment  has  begun  and  there  is  every 
reason  for  a  feeling  of  optimism  as  to  the  future.  But 
if  the  course  of  the  natural  tendencies  toward  readjust- 
ment is  to  be  undeterred  the  nation's  industrial  relations, 
by  no  means  the  least  important  of  which  involve  the 
mechanical  departments  of  the  railways,  must  be  guided 
by  clear  thinking  devoid  of  all  prejudice  and  by  the  prin- 
ciples of  justice  springing  from  a  profound  faith  in  the 
integrity  of  human  nature.  There  is  no  place  in  the 
ranks  of  mechanical  department  officers  for  a  cynic  or 
misanthropist. 


Programs  for  the  Three  Conventions 

THE  SESSIONS  OF  THE  CONVENTION  of  ScctioU  III 
Mechanical,  American  Railroad  Association,  will  be 
held  in  the  Greek  Temple,  on  the  Million  Dollar 
Pier.  The  headquarters  will  be  at  the  Marlborough- 
Blenheim  Hotel. 

The  sessions  of  the  convention  of  Section  VI — Pur- 
chases and  Stores,  American  Railroad  Association,  will  be 
held  in  the  Hippodrome,  on  the  Million  Dollar  Pier. 
The  headquarters  will  be  at  the  Marlborough-Blenheim 
Hotel,  where  the  office  of  the  president,  secretary  and 
executive  committee  will  be  located. 

The  semi-annual  meeting  of  the  Association  of  Rail- 
way Electrical  Engineers  will  be  held  at  the  Hotel  Dennis 
on  June  14. 

The  enrollment  committee  for  Section  III — Mechan- 
ical, and  Section  VI — Purchases  and  Stores,  will  be 
located  in  the  entrance  to  the  pier.  Each  member  of 
these  associations,  immediately  on  arrival,  should  go  to 
the  enrollment  booth,  register  and  procure  his  member- 
ship button,  showing  his  registration.  Members  will  also 
be  provided  with  badges  for  their  families.  Cards  for 
registration  will  be  furnished  at  the  enrollment  booth  at 
the  entrance  to  the  pier. 

Members  of  these  two  associations  are  requested  to  be 
in  their  seats  promptly  at  9.30  A.  M. 

Wednesday,  June  9,  1920 

SECTION    III — -MECHANICAL 

Prayer   9.30  A.  M.  to    9.40  A.  M. 

Address  of  Welcome  by  Mayor  of  At- 
lantic City   9.40  A.  M.  to  10.00  A.  M. 

Address  by  the  Chairman 10.00  A.  M.  to  10.30  A.  M. 

Action  on  Minutes  of  Annual  Meet- 
ing of  1919  (M.  C.  B.) 10.30  A.  M.  to  10.35  A.  M. 

Appointment  of  Committee  on  Sub- 
jects, Resolutions,  Correspondence, 
01>ituaries,   etc 10.35  A.  M.  to  10.45  A.  M. 

Unfinished  Business  10.45  A.  M.  to  10.50  A.  M. 

New  Business 10.50  A.  M.  to  11.00  A.  M. 

Report  of  General  Committee,  includ- 
ing .'\nnouncement  of  Nominations 
for  Members  of  Nominating  Com- 
mittee         11.00  A.M.  to  11.15  A.M. 

Discussion  of  Reports : 

Nominations   11.15  A.  M.  to  11.30  A.  M. 

Mechanical  Stokers    11.30  A.  M.  to  12.00  M. 

Modernization  of  Stationary  Boiler 
Plants    12.00  M.       to  12.30  P.  M. 

ENTERTAINMENT 

10.30  A.  M. — Orchestral  Concert,  Entrance  Hall,  Million  Dollar 
Pier. 

3.30  P.  M. — Orchestral  Concert  and  Impromptu  Dancing,  En- 
trance Hall,  Million  Dollar  Pier. 

4.30  P.  M. — Tea  will  be  served  in  Entrance  Hall. 

9.00  P.  M. — Informal  Dance  nicluding  Special  Features,  Ball 
Room,  Million  Dollar  Pier. 

Thursday,  June  10,  1920 

SECTION   III MECHANICAL 

Discussion  of  Reports  on : 

Fuel  Economy  and  Smoke  Prevention      9.30  A.  M.  to  10.30  .*\.  M. 

Auxiliary  or  Safety  Connections  be- 
tween Engine  and  Tender 10.00  A.  M.  to  10.30  A.  M. 

Design,  Maintenance  and  Operation 

of  Electric  Rolling  Stock 10.30  A.  M.  to  11.00  A.  M. 

Scheduling  and  Routing  Systems  for 

Locomotive  Repair  Shops 11.00  A.  M.  to  11.30  A.  M. 

Superheater  Locomotives 11.30  A.  M.  to  12.00  M. 

Individual  Paper  on  "Snow  Fighting 

Apparatus,"  by  W.  H.  Winterrowd     12.00  M.       to  12.30  P.  M. 

ENTERTAINMENT 

10.30  A.  M. — Orchestral  Concert,  Entrance  Hall,  Million 
Dollar  Pier. 

3.30  P.  M. — Orchestral  Concert  and  Impromptu  Dancing,  En- 
trance Hall,  Million  Dollar  Pier. 

4. .30  P.  M. — Tea  will  be  served  in  Entrance  Hall. 

9.30  P.  M.— Grand  Ball,  Ball  Room,  Million  Dollar  Pier. 
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Friday,  June  11,  1920 

SKl  TION    III    -MIXIIAMI'AL 
Discussion  of  Reports  on: 

Locomotive  HcjuiliKlUs  and  Classi- 
fication Lamps 9.30  A.  M.  to  lO.CX)  A.  M. 

Fccil-Watcr  Heaters  for  Locomo- 
tives       10.00  A.  M.  to  10.30  A.  M. 

Individual  Taper  on  "Locomotives  as 
a  I'liu;  Investment,"  by  George  M. 

Hasford   10.30  A.M.  to  1 1. 00  A.  M. 

Discussion  of  Reports  on: 

Design  and  Maintenance  of  Loco- 
motive Boilers   1 1.OO  A.  M.  to  11.30  A.  M. 

Engine  Terminals.  Design  and 
Operation    11.30  A.  M.  to  12.00  M. 

Train  Resistance  and  Tonnage 
Rating    12.(X)M.       to  12.30  P.  M. 

ENTERTAINMENT 

10.30  .X.  M.— Orchestral  Concert,  Entrance  Hall,  Million  Dollar 
Pier. 

3.30  P.  M. — Orchestral  Concert  and  Impromptu  Dancing,  En- 
trance Hall.  Million  Dollar  Pier. 

4.30  P.  M.— Tea  will  he  served  in  Entrance  Hall. 

9.00  P.  M.— Carnival  Night  with  Special  Features,  Ball  Room, 
Million  Dollar  Pier. 

Saturday,  June  12,  1920 

The  entire  day  has  been  set  aside  by  Mechanical  Sec- 
tion III  to  view  the  exhibits. 

ENTERTAINMENT 

10.30  A.  M.— Orchestral  Concert,  Entrance  Hall,  Million  Dollar 
Pier. 

3.30  P.  M. — Orchestral  Concert  and  Impromptu  Dancing,  En- 
trance Hall,  Million  Dollar  Pier. 

9.00  P.  M.— Musicale,  Entrance  Hall,  Million  Dollar  Pier. 

Sunday,  June  13,  1920 

3.30  P.  M. — Sacred  Concert  in  the  Music  Rooms  of  the  Marl- 
borough-Blenheim.  The  Albert  Tavlor  Orchestra,  New  York 
City. 

Monday,  June  14,  1920 

SECTION    III MECHANICAL 

Discussion  of  Reports  on  : 

Autogenous  and  Electric  Welding..       9.30  A.  M.  to  10.00  A.  M. 

Specifications  and  Tests  for  Mate- 
rials      10.00  A.  M.  to  10.30  A.  M. 

Standard  and  Recommended  Practice     10.30  A.  M.  to  10.45  A.  M. 

Election  of  Officers 10.45  A.  M.  to  11.00  A.  M. 

Discussion  of  Reports  on: 

Repair    Shop    Layouts 11.00  .A..  M.  to  11.20  A.  M. 

Amalgamation    11.20  A.  M.  to  11.30  A.  M. 

Standard  Blocking  for  Cradles  of 
Car  Dumping  Machines 11.30  A.  M.  to  11.40  A.  M. 

Standard  Method  of  Packing  Jour- 
nal Boxes   11.40  A.M.  to  12.10  P.M. 

Establishment  of  a  Cooperative  Re- 
search Bureau ^. 12.10  P.  M.  to  12.30  P.  M. 

SECTION   VI — PURCHASES  AND  STORES 
MORNING  SESSION 

Invocation    9.30  A.  M.  to    9.40  A.  M. 

Address  of  Welcome  by  Mayor  of  At- 
lantic City  9.40  A.  M.  to  10.00  A.  M. 

Response  by  J.  H.  Waterman 10.00  A.  M.  to  10.15  A.  M. 

Opening  of  Meeting  by  the  Chairman.     10.15  A.  M.  to  10.30  A.  M. 
Action  on   Minutes  of  Annual   Meet- 
ing 1919  (R.  S.  A.) 10.30  A.  M.  to  10.40  A.  M. 

Appointment  of  Committees  : 
Resolutions 

Memorial  10.40  A.  M.  to  10.45  A.  M. 

New  Business  : 

Report  of  General  Committee,  in- 
cluding Announcement  of  Nomi- 
nations for  Members  of  Nominat- 
ing Committee  10.45  A.  M.  to  11.30  A.  M. 

Discussion   of    General   Committee's 

Report  11.30  A.M.  to  12.30  P.M. 


AFTERNOON    SESSION 
Discussion  of  Reports  of  Committees.       2.00  P.  M.  to    5.00  P  M. 

ASSOCIATION    OK    RAILWAY    ELECTRICAL    ENGINEERS 
ALL-DAY   SESSION 
Presentation  of  Progress  Reports: 
C'ommittce  on  Trucks  and  Tractors 
Committee  on  Electric  Welding 
Committee  on  Illumination 

Committee  on  Train  Lighting  Ecpiipmcnt  and  Practice 
Committee  on  Railway  Stationary  Power  Plants 
Committee  on  Electric  lleadliglits 
Committee  on  Electrilication. 
Committee  on  Electric  Repair  Shop  Facilities  and  Equipment. 

ENTERTAIN.MENT 

10.30  A.  M.— Orchestral  Concert,  Entrance  Hall,  Million 
Dollar  Pier. 

3.30  P.  M. — Orchestral  Concert  and  Impromptu  Dancing,  En- 
trance Hall,  Million  Dollar  Pier. 

4.30  P.  M. — Tea  will  be  served  in  Entrance  Hall. 

9.00  P.  M. — Informal  Dance  with  Special  Features,  Ball  Room, 
Million  Dollar  Pier. 


Tuesday,  June  15,  1920 

SECTION   III— MECHANICAL 
Discussion  of  Reports  on  : 

Revision  of  Passenger  Car  Rules  of 

Interchange   9.30  A.  M.  to  10.00  A.  M. 

Prices  for  Labor  and  Materials. . . .  10.00  A.  M.  to  10.30  A.  M. 

Depreciation  for  Freight  Cars 10.30  A.  M.  to  11.00  A.  M. 

Arbitration   1 1.00  A.  M.  to  11.30  A.  M. 

Tank  Cars  11.30  A.  M.  to  12.00  M. 

Brake  Shoe  and  Brake  Beam  Equip- 
ment   12.00M.      tol2.30P.M. 

SECTION   VI — PURCHASES   AND   STORES 

MORNING  SESSION 
Discussion,  of  Reports  of  Committees.       9.30  A.  M.  to  12.30  P.  M. 
Discussion  of  Reports  of  Committees.       2.00  P.  M.  to   3.00  P.M. 


AFTERNOON   SESSION 
Discussion  of  Report  of  Committee  on 
Supply    Train    Operation.      Moving 
Pictures  of  Supply  Train  on  South- 


ern  Pacific 


3.00  P.  M.  to    5.00  P.  M. 


ENTERTAINMENT 

10.30  A.  M. — Orchestral  Concert,  Entrance  Hall,  Million 
Dollar  Pier. 

3.30  P.  M. — Orchestral  Concert  and  Impromptu  Dancing,  En- 
trance Hall,  Million  Dollar  Pier. 

4.30  P.  M. — Tea  will  be  served  in  Entrance  Hall. 

9.30  P.  M.— Grand  Ball  in  Ball  Room  on  Million  Dollar  Pier. 


Wednesday,  June  16,  1920 

SECTION    III MECHANICAL 

Discussion  of  Reports  on  : 

Couplers  and  Draft  Gear 9.30  A.  M.  to   9.50  A.  M. 

Car  Wheels   9.50  A.  M.  to  10.20  A.  M. 

Car  Construction    10.20  A.  M.  to  10.50  A.  M. 

Saf ctv  Appliances   10.50  A.  M.  to  10.55  A.  M. 

Loading   Rules    10.55  A.  M.  to  11.20  A.  M. 

Train  Brake  and  Signal  Equipment.  11.20  A.M.  to  11.50  A.M. 

Train  Lighting  and  Equipment 11.50  A.  M.  to  12.20  P.  M. 

Subjects    12.20  P.  M.  to  12.30  P.  M. 

SECTION   VI PURCHASES   AND    STORES 

Consideration  of  Rules  of  Order 9.30  A.  M.  to  10.00  A.  M. 

Report  of  Nominating  Committee 10.00  A.  M.  to  10.30  A.  M. 

Election  of  Officers,  General  Commit- 
tee and  Nominating  Committee 10.30  A.  M.  to  11.00  A.  M. 

ENTERTAINMENT 
10.30  A.  M. — Orchestral  Concert,  Entrance  Hall,  Million  Dol- 
lar Pier. 


«^fl 
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Railway  Supply  Man- 
ufacturers' Association 


Exhibit  Smashes  All  Records 


THE  BIGGEST  PROBLEM  which  the  Rail- 
Way  Supply  Manufacturers'  Associa- 
tion has  had  to  overcome  in  preparing 
for  the  convention  this  year  has  been  to  try 
to  take  care  of  as  many  prospective  exhibi- 
tors as  possible.  Every  inch  of  space  on 
the  pier  has  been  utilized,  including  the  bal- 
cony in  the  main  entrance  hall.  Even  then 
a  large  number  had  to  be  turned  away  and 
many  others  have  had  to  be  satisfied  with 
much  less  space  than  they  desire.  As  last 
year,  the  entertainment  program  is  modest 
and  unpretentious.  The  committees  in 
charge  of  the  features  which  look  to  the 
comfort  and  convenience  of  the  visitors 
have  given  even  more  than  the  usual 
amount  of  attention  to  make  the  big  meet- 
ing run  oiT  smoothly. 

The  Railway  Supply  Manufacturers'  As- 
sociation plays  such  a  large  part  in  making 
the    convention    a    success    because    of    its 
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simplf  and  .slronj^  organization  and  the  fad  tlial  it  lias 
bci'ii  dcvflopinjj  over  a  pi-riod  of  years  in  Imildin)^;  up  to 
tin-  i"lal)oratc  alTairs  which  arc  now  lit-iii^'  hchl. 

1  he  association  (hninj;  the  past  year  lias  worked  under 
tile  leadership  of  Cleorj^e  K.  Carr,  ])residenl  of  the  Asso- 
ciation and  vice-president  of  the  Dearborn  ("heinical 
Company,  Chicaj^o.  Mr.  L'arr  has  been  one  of  tiie  hard- 
est and  most  eflicient  workers  in  the  association  for  many 
years,  ilis  first  committee  work  was  done  on  the  enter- 
tainment committee,  on  which  he  served  for  aliout  six 
years.  In  V)\5  he  was  chairman  of  this  committee.  In 
l')l()  lie  was  elected  a  member  of  the  executive  committee 
and  in  that  year  and  in  V)V)  he  served  on  the  .cxhii)it 
committee.  (  It  will  be  recalled  that  no  conventions  were 
held  in  1917  and  no  exhibit  in  1918.)  He  was  elected 
president  of  the  Railway  Sup- 
ply Manufacturers'  Association 
last  year  and  besides  being 
president  he  is  chairman  of  the 
joint  committee  on  arrange- 
ments on  which  the  railway  as 
well  as  the  supply  associations 
are  represented.  Mr.  Carr  en- 
tered upon  his  work  of  helping 
to  make  this  year's  convention 
a  success  with  the  enthusiasm 
and  energy  which  characterize 
him  in  everything  that  he  does. 
The  increase  in  exhibit  space 
from  93,000  to  100,000  ft.  was 
largely  due  to  his  efiforts,  and 
it  is  chiefly  due  to  him  that  the 
owners  of  the  pier  have  given 
to  the  association  all  space  be- 
tween 75,000  .and  93.000  ft. 
free  of  charge. 

Mr.  Carr  was  born  at  Ar- 
genta,  III.,  on  January  23.  1877. 
He  moved  with  his  family  to 
Chicago  in  1893  and  graduated 
from  the  Austin  High  School 
in  1897.  Soon  afterward  he 
entered  the  University  of  Illi- 
nois, where  he  took  a  course  in 
chemistry  and  graduated  in 
June,  1901,  with  the  degree  of 
B.  S.  On  July  1  of  the  same 
year  he  entered  the  employ  of 
the  Dearborn  Chemical  Com- 
pany as  a  salesman.  He  held 
various  positions  in  this  com- 
pany, and  for  the  last  10  years 
hasi  been  vice-president  and 
general  manager. 

The  vice-president  of  the 
association  is  J.  F.  Schurch,  vice-president  of  the  T.  H. 
S)-mington  Company,  Chicago.  The  secretary-treasurer 
is  John  D.  Conway,  of  Pittsburgh. 

These  officers  are  supported  by  an  executive  committee 
of  twelve  members,  several  of  whom  are  chairmen  of 
important  sub-committees.  Three  of  the  more  important 
sul)-conmiittees — Entertainment,  Enrollment  and  Trans- 
portation— are  presided  over  by  chairmen  who  are  not 
members  of  the  executive  committee ;  the  important 
duties  and  responsibilities  of  these  men  are  such,  how- 
ever, that  they  are  very  strong  factors  in  the  successful 
promotion  of  the  organization. 

Executive  Committee 

The  twelve  members  of  the  executive  committee  rep- 
resent seven  geographical  districts  as  follows : 


President  of  the  R.  S.  M.  A. 


I'irsi  district  (New  I'jigland  states  and  Canada),  one 
member:  J.  (].  i'latt,  llunt-.Spiller  Mfg.  Cor])oration, 
I'oston,  Mass. 

.Second  district  (New  ^'ork  and  New  Jersey),  three 
members:  C.  D.  Eaton.  American  Car  &  l-'oundry  Coni- 
])any.  New  York;  Charles  W.  Beaver,  Yale  &  Towne 
Mfg.  Conii)any,  New  N'ork,  and  H.  G.  Thonii)son,  Trans- 
portation lOngineering  Corporation,  New  York. 

Third  district  (  I'ennsylvania),  two  members:  W.  H. 
S.  Bateman,  The  Champion  Rivet  Company,  Philadel- 
])liia,  I'a.  (  Mr.  Bateman  also  rejjresents  the  Parkcsburg 
Iron  Comi)any),  and  John  M.  Gille.spie,  Lockhart  Iron 
&  Steel  Company,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Fourth  district  (Ohio,  Indiana  and  Michigan),  two 
members;  C.  D.  Jenks,  The  Damascus  Brake  I>eam  Com- 
pany, Cleveland,  Ohio,  and 
George  A.  Cooper,  Frost  Rail- 
way Sui)ply  Coinpany,  Detroit, 
Mich. 

Fifth  district  (Illinois),  two 
members :  E.  H.  Bankard,  Jr., 
( llobe  Seamless  Steel  Tubes 
Company,  Chicago,  111.,  and  L. 
S.  Wright,  National  Malleable 
Ca.stings  Company,  Chicago, 
111. 

Sixth  district  (Delaware, 
Maryland,  District  of  Colum- 
bia, Virginia,  We.st  Virginia, 
North  Carolina,  South  (Taro- 
lina,  Georgia,  Florida,  Ala- 
bama, Mississippi,  Kentucky 
and  Tennessee),  one  member: 
George  L.  Morton,  Galena-Sig- 
nal Oil  Company,  Atlanta,  Ga. 
Seventh  district  (states  west 
of  the  Mississippi  river,  includ- 
ing Louisiana,  Minnesota  and 
Wisconsin),  one  member:  C. 
P.  Cass,  Westinghouse  Air 
Brake  Company,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
The  members  of  the  exe- 
cutive committee  who  were 
elected  at  the  1919  convention 
were  Messrs.  Bateman  and 
Gillespie  of  the  Third  district; 
Mr.  Jenks  of  the  Fourth  dis- 
trict to  fill  out  the  unexpired] 
term  of  J.  F.  Schurch,  who  ■ 
moved  from  the  district;  Mr. 
Wright  of  the  Fifth  district, 
and  "Mr.  Morton  of  the  Sixth 
district.  In  the  Fifth  district 
Mr.  Bankard,  Jr.,  was  ap- 
pointed by  the  executive  com- 
mittee to  serve  one  year  to  fill  out  the  term  of  Mr.  Carr 
who  was  elected  to  the  presidency  of  the  association. 

Five  new  members  will  be  elected  this  year  to  succeed 
Messrs.  Piatt  of  the  First  district,  Eaton  of  the  Second 
district,  Jenks  of  the  Fourth  district,  Bankard  of  the; 
Fifth  district,  and  Cass  of  the  Seventh  district,  all  ofj 
whose  terms  expire. 

Exhibit  Committee 

Formerly  the  exhibit  committee  consisted  of  three 
members,  but  this  year  it  was  increased  to  five,  all  ofJ 
whom  are  members  of  the  executive  committee.  J.  G,  ] 
Piatt  is  chairman,  and  the  other  members  are  C.  W., 
Beaver,  E.  H.  Bankard,  Jr.,  J.  M.  Gillespie  and  H.  G.\ 
Thompson.     Photographs  of  the  members  of  the  exhibit 
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committee  will  be  found  at  the  head  of  the  article  in  this 
issue  describing"  the  exhibit. 

Enrollment  Committee 

This  committee  has  the  arduous  task  of  enrolling'  all 
members  for  both  the  railway  and  the  supply  associations 
and  is  made  up  as  follows : 

C.  H.  Gayetty,  Chairman,  Quaker  City  Rubber  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Geo.  A.   Harden,  Duntley-Pnetimatic  Tool  Co.,  Philadel|)hia,  Pa. 

Jos.   E.   Brown,   O'Malley-Beare  Valve   Co.,  Chicago,   111. 

C.    L.    Bates,    Railway    Review,   Chicago,   111. 

S.   H.  Campbell,  Western  Railway  Equipment  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Geo.    W.    Denyven,   Parkesburg   Iron   Co.,    Boston,   Mass. 

K.  E.  Dodson,  U.  S.  Rubber  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md, 

Harry    Jacques,    Simmons    Hardware   Co.,    Philadelphia,    Pa. 

F.    C.   Koch,   Railway   Age,    New   York,   N.    Y. 

S.   Inglis   Leslie,   The   Leslie   Co.,   Lyndhurst,   N.   J. 

L.  D.  Mitchell,  Detroit  Graphite  Co.,  Chicago,  111. 

F.  V.   McGinness,  Transportation   Engineering  Co.,  New  York,   N.   Y. 

J.  A.  Stevens,  Devoe  &   Kaynolds  Co.,    Inc.,  New  York,  N.   Y. 

F.  H.    Smith,   Gold   Car   Heating  &   Lighting  Co.,    New   York,   N.   Y. 

H.  K.  Williams,  Safety  Car  Heating  &  Lighting  Co  ,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Entertainment  Committee 

This  committee,  which  has  charge  of  all  entertainment 
features,  is  made  up  as  follows : 

William   K.    Krepps,    Chairman,   Crucible  Steel   Co.   of  America,   New   York. 

Charles  L.    Brown,   Manning,   Maxwell  &   Moore,  Chicago,   111. 

L.    O.   Cameron,    Pressed    Steel   Car  Co.,   W^ashington,    D.    C. 

Floyd   Coffin,   Franklin    Railway   Supply  Co.,   New  York,  N.   Y. 

Dan   Eubanks,    (ialena   Signal   Oil   Co.,   Cincinnati,    Ohio. 

J.   W.   Fogg,   Bo'^s  Nut  Company,  Chicago,  111. 

J.   R.   Forney,   Ralston   Steel  Car  Co.,   Washington,  D.  C. 

\V.   E.   Greenwood,   The  Texas   Company,  New   York,   N.   Y. 

Horace    Hager,   American    Car    &   Foundry    Co.,    New   York,    N.   Y. 

Ellsworth   Haring,   New   York,   N.   Y. 

Oscar   B.   Hayward,   care  of  Williams-Hayward   Co.,   Chicago,  111. 

R.    T.    Himmelright,   American   Arch   Co.,   New   York,   N.    Y. 

T.   J.   Hudson,   Jr.,   Chicago   Pneumatic   Tool    Co.,   New   York,  N.    Y. 

Langley    Ingraham,    Lowe    Brothers    Co.,    Dayton,    Ohio. 

William  W.  Melcher,  Massachusetts  Mohair  Flush  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 

John   D.    McClintock,   William   Sellers  &  Co.,   Philadelphia,  Pa. 

I.  C.  Rogers,   W.   R.   Keene  &  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

S.    W.    Sargent,    American    Steel    Foundries,    Philadelphia,    Pa. 

L.   B    Sherman,   Railway  Age,   Chicago,   1111 

Gardner   Tavlor,   care   of  The  J.   T.  Jones   Lumber  Co.   ,New  York,   N.   Y. 

R.    P.   Townsend,   Liberty   Steel    Products   Co.,   New   York,   N.   Y. 

H.  A.   Varney,  Sunbeam   Electric   Mfg.   Co.,  Chicago,   111. 

W.    M.    Wilson,    Flannery    Bolt   Co.,   Chicago,    111. 

W.  B.  Wise,  U.   S.   Rubber  Co.,  New   York,   N.   Y. 

Transportation  Committee 

The  most  important  function  of  the  Transportation 
Committee  is  to  look  after  the  handling  of  the  rolling 
chairs ;  it  also  supervises  the  automobile  service  and  other 
local  transportation  features  during  the  conventions.  It 
is  made  up  as  follows : 

John   C.    Kuhns.   Chairman   Burden    Iron   Co.,   Chicago,   111. 
Al.   McNeill,  Central   Electric  Co.,  Chicago,   111. 
Hoswell    P.    Cooley,    Vapor   Car    Heating   Co.,    New   York. 
Walter   C.    Doerring,   Southern   Wheel   Co.,   St.    Louis,   Mo. 
T,  J.  Powell,  Galena  Signal  Oil  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

G.  R.   Berger,   Gould   Storage   Battery  Co.,  Depew,  N.  Y. 
Gilbert  E.    Rvder,  Locomotive  Superheater  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
John    L.    Phillips,  The   Okonite   Co.,   Passaic,    N.   J. 

W.    Jerry    King,    Hewitt    Rubber    Co.,    Chicago,    111. 

S.    C.    Dinsraore,   National   Refining  Co.,   Chicago,   III. 

H.   A.   Glenn,  The   Edna   Brass  Mfg.   Co.,  Chicago,  III. 

J.   B.   Jordan,  Crane   Company,  Chicago,  III. 

Harry  Niel,  Midvale  Steel  Co.,  Philadelphia.  Pa. 

J.  A.  McFarland,  The  Bird  Archer  Co.,  .St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Brvtce  P.  Owens,   Maginnis  Company,  Chicago,  III. 

Edwin   L.    Georger,   Pratt   &   Lambert,   BufTalo,   N.   Y. 

H.    E.    Daniels,    West    Disinfecting   Co.,    Chicago,    111. 

Charles   D.   Derby,  Joyce-Cridland   Co.,   Dayton,  Ohio. 

F.   A.   Elmquist.   Sherwin-Williams  Co.,   New  York.   N.   Y. 

R.   R.    Porterlield,  Locomotive  Supply  Co.,  Chicago  111. 

J.    W.   Trent,   H.   W.   Johns-Manville   Co.,   St.    Louis,   Mo. 

W.   Leighton,  Oxweld   R.   R.   Service  Co,  Chicago,  111. 

F.   M.   Condit,   Fairbanks.   Morse   &   Co.,   Chicago.   III. 

Geo.    W.    Ristine,   Jr.,    Whiting    Fdry.    Equipment    Co.,   Harvey,   I. II 

Jack    Ross,   Wcstinghouse    Elec   &    Mfg.    Co.,    E.    Pittsburgh,    Pa. 

C.   P.   Wright,  Amer.   Brake  Shoe  &   Fdry.   Co.,  Chicago,   III. 

F.    Coolidge,    Buckeye    Steel    Castings    Co.,    Chicago,    111. 

Other  Committees 

The  finance  committee  includes  George  A.  Cooper  as 
chairman,  C.  P.  Cass  and  George  L.  Morton. 

The  badge  committee  consists  of  L.  S.  Wright,  chair- 
man, C.  D.  Eaton  and  George  L.  Morton. 

The  by-laws  committee  consists  of  W.  H.  S.  Bateman, 
chairman.  H.  G.  Thompson  and  George  L.  Morton. 

The  hotel  committee  consists  of  C.  D.  Jenks,  chairman, 
C.  D.  Eaton  and  George  L.  Morton. 


Telephones 

A  SWITCHBOARD  with  the  necessary  operators  has  been 
placed  on  the  pier  in  connection  with  several  long- 
distance booths,  which  are  conveniently  located  in 
different  sections  of  the  pier. 


Railway  Club  Secretaries 

MEMBERS  of  the  Society  of  Railway  Club  Secretaries 
will,  as  usual,  come  to  Atlantic  City  for  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  Society  to  be  held  at  10  o'clock 
Friday  morning  in  room  192  of  the  Blenheim.  It  will  be 
preceded  on  Thursday,  at  1  P.  M.,  by  a  round-table  lunch- 
eon of  the  secretaries  and  a  limited  number  of  invited 
guests. 

Post  Office 

UNITED  STATES   MAIL  addrcsscd  in  the  care  of  the 
Secretary's   Office,    MiUion   Dollar   Pier,   Atlantic 
City,  N.  J.,  will  be  taken  care  of  and  distributed 
to  exhibitors'  booths. 

Members  are  requested  not  to  send  general  circular 
matter  for  distribution  to  other  exhibitors,  as  this  is  a 
violation  of  the  association  rules. 


Registration 

THE  ENROLLMENT  BOOTH  at  the  entrance  to  the  pier 
will  be  operated  during  the  convention  in  accord- 
ance with  the!  following  schedule: 

Morning  Afternoon  Evening 

Wednesday,    June     9 9  to     1  2  to  6  7  to  8 

Thursday,        June   10 9  to     1  2  to  6  7  to  8 

Friday,             June  11 9  to     1  2  to  6  7  to  8 

Saturday,        June  12 9  to  12  2  to  4  8  to  9 

Sunday,            June   13 10  to   12  2   to  4 

Monday,           June   14 9  to      1  2  to   6  8  to  9 

Tuesday,          June  15 9  to   12  2  to  5 

Wednesday,    June  16 9  to  11 


Rolling  Chairs 

THE  TRANSPORTATION  COMMITTEE  wiU  prOvidc  rolling 
chairs  for  members  and  guests  of  the  convention 
wearing  official  badges,  from  the  following  stations, 
between  the  hours  indicated,  from  June  9  to  June  16, 
inclusive : 

A.  M.    P.  M. 

The    Pier    9. 00  to  6.30 

Marlborough-Blenheim     9.00  to  6.00 

Traymore    9.00  to  6.00 

Chalfonte   Hotel    9.00  to  6.00 

Chelsea   Hotel    9.00  to  6.00 

Alamac   Hotel    9.00  to  6.00 

St.    Charles   Hotel    9.00  to  6.00 

The    Breakers    9.00  to  6.00 

Ambassador  Hotel    9.00  to  6.00 

P.  M.  P.  M. 
To   all    Entertainments   on   Pier 8.30  to  10.00 

Unoccupied  chairs  may  be  stopped  at  any  point  on  the 
Boardwalk,  except  between  the  Marlborough-Blenheim 
and  the  Pier,  and  they  may  be  used  in  either  direction. 

Convention  chairs  are  not  allowed  to  wait  more  than 
fifteen  minutes.  The  Transportation  Committee  will  con- 
sider it  a  favor  if  members  or  guests  of  the  Associations 
will  report  to  the  committee  any  inattention  on  the  part 
of  an  attendant.  If  the  number  on  the  chair  is  given,  it 
will  facilitate  checking  the  complaint. 
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There's  No  Place  Like  Home 

I""atluT  Time  lias  advanced  tlio  hands  on  the  (layli.^ht- 
savin^;-  clock  a  whole  year  since  The  Man  Who  Saw 
joined  the  throni;  of  helievers  in  American  railroads  at 
their  annnal  manifestation  of  contidonce.  He  enjoyed 
himself  in  the  lutmhle  ca])acity  of  an  interested  observer 
at  the  convention  of  1919  and  returns  more  interested 
than  ever  in  the  growth  of  the  exhibit  of  1920.  And 
in  the  meantime  he  has  been  o-ivcn  an  excellent  oi)i)or- 
tunity  to  cultivate  his  ability — or  the  lack  of  it — to  see 
better.  1  le  saw  a  lot  in  the  lands  of  our  neii^hbor,  the 
South  American.  From  Cuba,  south  to  Panama  and 
Ecuador  and  on  through  Peru,  I'olivia  and  Chile,  he 
wondered  at  and  admired  the  ways  of  railroaders  in  their 
contentions  with  conditions  more  varied  than  our  own. 

He  traveled  on  the  roof  of  the  world  and  marveled  at 
the  nerve  of  the  men  who  ])romote(l  the  buildintj  of  the 
iron  trail,  and  the  determination  of  those  who  defied  hard- 
ships in  the  construction  of  a  line  across  the  Andes  from 
Chile  to  Argentina — a  topography  that  seems  to  challenge 
the  agility  of  a  Rocky  Mountain  goat.  Safely  over  to  the 
other  side,  his  breath  was  literally  taken  away  by  the 
magnificence  of  South  America's  modern  metropolis,  the 
city  of  Buenos  Aires,  so  full  of  lessons  for  the  hurried 
American.  Of  the  railways  in  that  country,  he  carried 
away  an  impression  that  can  be  described  as  excellent, 
both  as  to  administration,  equipment  and  facilities. 

On  to  r)razil,  he  learned  the  lesson  of  distinction  of 
nationalities  and  the  fine  line  which,  apparently  unseen, 
exists  nevertheless  and  defines  success  or  failure  for  those 
of  us  who  would  cultivate  the  business  relationship  of 
the  wide  awake  and  independent  Brazilians.  In  the  city 
of  Rio  de  Janeiro  he  imagined  himself  in  a  tropical 
g-arden — for  such  it  is.  He  did  not  see  any  monkeys 
hanging  from  the  branches  of  the  beautiful  palm  trees 
or  on  the  foot  of  his  bed  and  there  were  no  snakes  basking 
in  the  sun  on  the  stately  Avenida  Rio  Branco,  the  Fifth 
avenue  of  Rio,  albeit,  Mr.  Volstead  is  unknown  in  those 
parts  and  "tanglefoot"  in  an  endless  variety,  flows  as 
freely  there  as  the  water  in  our  own  pleasant  little  foun- 
tain near  the  fish  tank  on  the  pier.  Instead,  he  saw  the 
hand  of  every  Brazilian  in  its  effort  to  make  the  architec- 
tural attractiveness  of  the  town  match  the  natural  beauty 
of  its  mountainous  surroundings  and  he  testifies  that  they 
did  a  good  job ! 

The  man  saw  and  sometimes  he  looked  twice,  and  in 
seeing,  he  tried  to  pack  away  the  answers  to  thousands 
of  questions  he  felt  sure  he  would  be  asked  on  his  return. 
Here  he  learned  the  limit  of  human  absorption — and  he 
brought  back  what  he  could. 

He  likewise  learned  the  significance  and  charm  of  the 
homely  old  phrase — "be  it  ever  so  Bolshevik,  there's  no 
place  like  home"  and  he  is  glad  to  be  back  to  oatmeal  and 
cream,  30  cent  sugar,  the  elections  of  a  President,  short- 
age of  cars  and  "strikes,  fires  and  accidents  beyond  our 
control." 


Heads,  We  Export;  Tails,  We  Don't 

The  full  South  American  slant  on  American  exporting 
is  a  long-winded  tale,  too  long  for  the  column  of  The 
Man  Who   Saw.     But   it  was   rubbed  into   him   in   his 


travels  that  some  of  our  would-be-exporters  to  Latin 
America  would  do  well  to  concentrate  on  a  constructive 
policy-  or  else  give  up  the  idea.  He  is  led  to  believe  that 
the  old  day  of  liectic  excitement  to  dump  the  surplus  on 
these  fellows,  has  i)assed.  They  like  us;  some  of  them 
.'idmire  us,  and  in  certain  fields  the  latch  key  hangs  on 
the  outside  and  there's  a  welc(jme  on  the  mat. 

Why  not  extend  co-()])eration  and  imjjrove  the  serv- 
ice and  relations  before  they  take  the  key  away  and  turn 
the  mat  over?  This  is  going  to  hajipen  if  we  flon't 
"watch  our  step." 


A  Few  More  Hugs  for  10c 

The  railway  jjatron  in  the  .Argentine  can  get  a  few 
more  hugs,  in  addition  to  those  he  already  got  at  the  train 
gate,  by  the  simple  expenditure  of  a  dime.  This  valuable 
little  coin,  deposited  in  the  slot  of  a  platform  ticket 
machine  mounted  on  the  train  gates  of  Buenos  Aires  sta- 
tions issues  a  "platform  ticket''  which  passes  one  to  the 
train  where  he  can  hang  on  her  neck  at  the  open  window 
until  the  speed  of  the  departing  "Rapido"  makes  con- 
tinuance impossible.  The  machines  pav,  and  pay  well. 
They  pay  the  traveller  a  full  10  cents  worth,  for  all  of 
Latin  America  loves  the  absolute  final  "despedida" — the 
tenderest  of  all  good-bye's.  They  pay  the  railway  com- 
pany in  an  accumulation  of  dimes  which  is  said  to  average 
$30  for  every  long  distance  train  out  of  the  city — and 
there  are  a  score  of  such  trains  every  day  in  the  year. 


American  Railroad  Names 

The  Colombian  gentleman  from  Manizales  is  here  to 
learn  our  ways  and  among  the  many  questions  he  asks 
his  friend.  The  Man  Who  Saw,  is,  "Of  what  importance 
are  the  names  of  some  of  our  railroads  to  the  territory 
they  serve?"  He  wonders  why  the  transcontinental 
Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe  doesn't  proclaim  it  for  the 
edification  of  those  in  his  country  who  would  be  led  to 
believe  that  the  line  only  connected  the  three  towns 
named.  He  likewise  enquires  the  significance  of 
"Missouri  Pacific,"  and  why — and  others.  To  which  The 
Man  Who  Saw  replied  with  the  ancient  wheeze  of  the 
old  native  who,  living  twenty  miles  from  the  newly  built 
right-of-way  of  the  International  &  Great  Northern 
spelled  with  difficulty  the  letters  I.-N.  G.  N.  on  the 
tender  of  the  newly  arrived,  red  wheeled  4-4-0  with  its 
"diamond"  stack,  and  commented  dryly  "INGN — that's  a 
hell  of  a  way  to  spell  engine !" 


Welcome,  Britain,  To  Our  Midst 

There  has  hardly  occurred  a  more  significant  turn  in 
the  variable  tides  of  trade  than  in  this  year's  appearance 
on  our  pier  of  an  assortment  of  machine  tools  from  "the 
other  side" — unless  it  has  been  the  recent  invasion,  by 
our  own  machine  tool  builders,  of  that  same  territory. 
It's  a  signal  to  reciprocity  and  a  challenge  to  our  builders 
to  remember  the  famous  epithet:  "If  a  man  builds  a 
better  moustrap  than  his  neighbor,  though  his  house  is 
built  in  the  wilderness,  the  world  will  make  a  beaten  path 
to  his  door."  The  sentiments  of  the  friends  of  the  Man 
Who  Saw  seem  to  spell  a  friendly  welcome  to  our  British 
cousins — an  American  welcome  with  a  punch,  a  "fair 
field  and  no  favors.''     Show  us,  Britain,  we're  from  Mis- 
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Big  Exhibit  Occupies  More  Than  100,000  Square  Feet 

Many  Companies  Were  Unable  to  Secure  Booths;   Balcony 
of  Main  Hall  Utilized  to  Good  Advantage 


THOSE  who  exhibited  at  the  1919  convention  were 
very  greatly  impressed  with  the  increased  number 
of  railroad  men  in  attendance  at  the  convention  and 
the  thorough  way  in  which  the  larger  number  of  them 
studied  the  exhibits.  It  will  be  recalled  that  the  Railroad 
Administration  asked  that  the  mechanical  department  offi- 
cers of  each  road  make  a  report  as  to  those  things  which 
they  saw  or  heard  at  Atlantic  City  which  could  be  utilized 
to  practical  advantage  on  their  own  roads.  The  Railway 
Supply  Manufacturers'  Association  wisely  published  a 
booklet  containing  the  names  of  the  exhibitors,  with 
blank  spaces  on  which  to  make  notes  as  to  important 
features  in  each  exhibit.  These  books  were  used  to 
splendid  advantage,  and  as  a  result  the  association  has 
gotten  out  a  similar  booklet  this  year,  feeling  that  many 
of  the  delegates  will  want  to  make  notes  and  continue  the 
practice  which  was  so  well  started  last  year. 

Undoubtedly  the  experience  of  exhibitors  last  year  is 
responsible  for  the  fact  that  the  demands  for  space  this 
year  far  exceeded  the  capacity  of  the  pier,  and  that  it 
was  not  possible  to  anywhere  near  accommodate  the  large 
number  of  companies  that  made  application  for  space. 
When  the  convention  opened  this  morning  there  were 
359  exhibitors,  with  over  100,000  sq.  ft.  of  exhibit  space. 
The  increase  of  almost  7,000  sq.  ft.  over  last  year  was 
made  possible  by  utilizing  the  balcony  surrounding  the 
ballroom.  To  do  this  it  was  necessary  to  remove  the  last 
two  rows  of  seats  and  otherwise  remodel  the  balcony ; 
this  resulted  in  an  addition  of  63  exhibit  spaces,  averag- 
ing 9  by  11  ft.,  and  making  a  total  of  6,706  sq.  ft.  In 
order  that  there  may  be  no  possibility  of  visitors  over- 
looking these  exhibits,  arrangements  have  l^een  made  to 
display  the  names  of  the  companies  prominently  on  the 
front  of  the  balcony  facing  the  ballroom. 

Many  of  the  exhibitors  had  great  difficulty  in  getting 
their  material  to  Atlantic  City  because  of  the  railroad 
strike  and  the  freight  congestion.  Too  great  credit  can- 
not be  given  to  the  railroads   for  the  splendid  way  in 


which  they  co-operated  in  expediting  freight  and  express 
shipments  containing  exhibit  material.  The  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  in  particular  co-operated  very  closely  with  the 
Railway  Supply  Manufacturers'  Association  in  this  re- 
spect. 

The  table  shows  the  remarkable  rate  at  which  the  ex- 
hibit has  grown  in  recent  years.  Those  who  predicted 
that  the  closing  of  the  exhibit  during  the  war  years  would 
seriously  affect  its  future  have  been  very  badly  mistaken ; 
it  seems  rather  to  have  added  a  renewed  impetus  to  the 
growth  of  the  big  exhibition. 

How  THE  Exhibits  Have  Grown 

Exhibit  space  Number  of 

Year                                                       sq.ft.*  exhibits 

1910  71,019 

1911  76,110  245 

1912  83,507  262 

1913  87,360  277 

1914  82,218  266 

1915  70,412  222 

1916  76,643  258 

1917  and  1918+ no  exhibit 

1919  93,499  314 

1920    100,061  ^    359** 

*Square   feet  of   space   actually  paid   for.      Does   not   include   free   space 

to    M.    C.    B.    Committee. 
**Number   of  exhibitors  on    Wednesday  morning,  June   9th. 
+No  exhibit  because  of  war. 

A  complete  list  of  the  exhibitors,  together  with  details 
of  their  exhibits  and  a  list  of  their  representatives  fol- 
lows : 


List  of  Exhibitors 

A.  B.  C.  Transit  Refrigeration  Company,  Chicago,  111. — -One 
model  car  equipped  with  A.  B.  C.  system  of  refrigeration 
and  heating,  and  one  40  ft.  railroad  car  fully  equipped  with 
A.  B.  C.  system  of  refrigeration  and  healing  on  exhibition 
track.  Represented  by  Lewis  Penwcll,  H.  R.  Newlean  and 
O.  E.  Shaw.    Space  759. 

Aga  Railway  Light  &  Signal  Company,  Elizabeth.  N.  J. — Oxy- 
acetylene  cutting  and  welding  torch.  Represented  by  ].  K. 
Howard  and  A.  G.  Straetz.     Space  801. 
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Exhibit   Spaces    on   the   Balcony   of  the    Main   Building — A    New  Feature  This  Yeai- 


Air  RcHhiction  Sales  Company,  New  York.  N.  Y. — Airco  "A" 
welding  torches ;  "C"  lead  burning  torch ;  "D"  cutting  torch, 
and  Airco  oxygen  and  acetylene  cylinders.  Represented  by  E. 
L.  Mills,  R.  T.  Peabody,  H.  F.  Weldin,  G.  H.  Crofton,  A.  S. 
Kinsey,  J.  A.  Warfel,  A.  W.  Brown,  G.  W.  Irwin.  W.  P. 
Roberts,  H.  H.  Melville  and  D.  C.  Sinclair.  Spaces  B  and  C 
on  the  porch. 

Ajax  Manufacturing  Company.  The,  Cleveland,  Ohio. — One 
2-inch  upsetting  forging  machine  and  various  forgings.  Rep- 
resented by  ^\■.  W.  Crilev,  R.  W.  Bannerman,  J.  A.  Murray 
and  A.  L.  Guilford.    Spaces  120-122-124. 


Ajax  Metal  Company,  The,  Philadelphia,  Pa. — Car  journal  bear- 
ings; locomotive  brasses;  Ajax  process  ingf>ts,  brass  and 
bronze;  Ajax  ball  bearing  alloy.  Represented  by  W.  J.  Coane, 
A,  MacDougall,  S.  E.  McClure,  J.  C.  Brightbill  and  G.  S.  K. 
Wheeler.     Space  749. 

Allegheny  Steel  Company,  Brackenridge,  Pa. — Asco  pressed  steel 
journal  box  lids;  truck  spring  plates;  steel  ties,  and  other 
pressed  steel  railway  specialties.  Represented  by  L.  W.  Hos- 
tettler.     Space  755. 

American  Abrasive  ]\letals  Company,  New  York,  N.  Y. — Feralun 


Arrangement  of  Exhibit  Spaces  at  the  Convention  Hall  End  of  the  Pier. 
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Arrangement  of  the  Exhibit  Spaces  at  the  Boardwalk  End    of  the  Pier 


anti-slip  safety  treads;  door  thresholds;  anti-slip  ladder  feet; 
brake  shoes ;  rabble  blades ;  structural  car  steps ;  vuicalun  and 
bronzalun  safety  treads.  Represented  by  Ellsworth  Burger 
and  Ralph  C.  Davison.    Space  626. 

American  Arch  Company,  Inc.,  New  York,  N.  Y. — Locomotive 
arch  brick.  Represented  by  J.  S.  Coffin,  Samuel  G.  Allen, 
LeGrand  Parish,  J.  P.  Nefif,  W.  L.  Allison,  R.  T.  Himmelright, 
J.  T.  Anthony,  H.  B.  Slaybaugh,  G.  A.  Price,  G.  M.  Bean,  W. 
W.  Neale,  T.  F.  Kilcoyne,  E.  T.  Mulcahv,  T.  M.  Ferguson,  M. 
R.  Smith,  H.  Darby,  J.  D.  Brandon,  E.  H.  Cook,  A.  W.  Clokey, 
Thos.  Mahar  and  George  WagstaflF.    Spaces  414-416-422-424. 


American  Automatic  Connector  Company,  The,  Cleveland,  Ohio.— 
American  automatic  connector  for  coupling  air  and  steam  hose 
between  railroad  cars.  Represented  by  M.  A.  Barber,  F.  R. 
Bolles,  Frank  F.  Walker,  Frank  T.  Hyndman  and  N.  M. 
Barker.    Spaces  362-363-364-365. 

American  Brake  Company,  St.  Louis,  Mo. — Reception  booth. 
Represented  by  R.  E.  Adreon.    Spaces  29-29. 

American  Brake  Shoe  &  Foundry  Company,  New  York, 
N.  Y — Standard  patterns  railway  brake  shoes;  steel  back 
driver  shoes;  steel  back  engine  truck  shoes;  steel  back  pas- 
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sfiiKiT  anil  ti'iidiT  slii)i-s;  sti-d  hack  fri'inlil  car  sliocs;  mal- 
Icalilc  iron  locomotive  driver  lirakc  hcail  anil  keys.  Repro- 
senicd  l>v  F.  W.  Sargent.  VV.  S  Mcriowaii.  Tiios.  FiniKan, 
L.  K.  Dcwcv.  C.  W  Wrinlit.  W.  II.  C.ivcn.  Jr  .  Iv  L.  Janes, 
.\.  H,  Klliot.  F.  II.  Cooii.lne.  K.  !•:.  11, .It,  M.  N.  Trainer. 
T.  S.   I..  Seaman,   F.   U.  Smith  and   F.  1'.   iiiKR.s.     Space  418. 

American  tar  \  I'oimdry  (."ompany,  N'ew  York,  N.  Y. — Two 
Berwick  electric  rivet  heaters;  two  tank  cars  on  the  cxhihition 
track.  Represented  hy  VV.  H.  Woodin.  Wni.  M.  VhifU'T,  C  W. 
Cornell,  Horace  HaRcr,  Scott  11.  Hlewett.  C.  S.  Ciawthrop, 
M.  Huick.  X.  .\.  Oovle.  \V.  F.  KinKston,  C.  I).  F.aton,  J.  if. 
Weisl.nul,  K.  H.  Davenport,  M.  C.  Sliands.  S.  \V.  Tuttle, 
W.  .\.  W  illiams,  H.  C.  Wick.  C.  A.  Smith,  L.  T.  Carroll.  S.  S. 
I')cI.ano.  S.  .\.  Mallette,  F-.  (i.  WollT.  11.  C.  Lun.i.;cr.  J.  J.  Mc- 
Hride,  K.  1).  Campbell.  Xorman  l.itchlield.  W.  E.  Hcdgcock, 
M.  I.  Crispin.  V,.  R.  Scanland.  K.  S.  iUock.  L.  E.  Hess.  VV.  J. 
Harris.  M.  H.  Connelly.  ().  H.  Mellum.  J.  L.  Ondcrdonk.  A. 
Siieirs.  C.  0.  Terrell.  I\  H.  B.  h^owler,  \V.  C.  Dickcrman.  F.  A. 
Stevenson.  B.  Wilson.  D.  M.  Knox.  ].  M.  Keller.  T.  A.  Doolev. 
W.  H.  Sanford.  lolni  EnsiRn.  L.  M.  Roc.  Frank  I'aust.  D.  J. 
Whalen.  I'.  H.  Gihl.s,  A.  E.  Ostrander.  l".  C.  Cheston.  J.  W. 
ShelTer.  James  S.  Helt,  A.  G.  Wood  and  W.  M.  Earle.  Spaces 
3  and  175 

American  Chain  Company.  Inc..  Bridgeport.  Conn. — Various 
chains  for  use  in  railroad  service.  Represented  by  VV.  M. 
Taussig.  A.  P.  \'an  Schaick  and  G.  C.  Isbestcr.    Space  307. 

American  Flexible  Bolt  Company,  Pittsburgh.  Pa. — Type  "A" 
American  staybolts  for  locomotive  boilers;  type  "L\V" 
American  reduced  body  staybolts — water  space  stays;  type 
"LR"  radial  staybolts:  type  "LC"  taper  thread  crown  radials. 
Miscellaneous  reduced  body  stayliolts,  hollow  and  with  tell- 
tale holes  drilled,  for  marine  boilers,  oil  still  boilers.  Rep- 
resented by  C.  A.  Seley,  H.  T.  Fraucnheim.  Also  represen- 
tatives of  Benson  &  Co..  sales  agents  for  .'Vmerican  Flexible 
Bolt  Co. ;  R.  V\'.  Benson.  L.  VV.  Widmeier.  J.  A.  Trainor. 
H.  G.  Doran.  M.  M.  McCallister  and  VV.  F.  Heacock.  Space 
543. 

American  Locomotive  Company,  New  York,  N.  Y. — Alco  re- 
verse gear ;  flexible  staybolts ;  intercepting  valves.  Repre- 
sented by  A.  Fletcher,  L.  Best.  J.  Davis.  D.  W.  Fraser, 
C.  K.  Lassitcr.  J.  B.  Ennis,  VV.  P.  S'eele,  C.  M.  Muchnic, 
G.  R.  Margarvcy.  VV.  F.  VVeller.  G.  VVeller,  F.  J.  Cole,  C.  J. 
Mellin,  J.  Partington.  G.  P.  Robinson,  G.  G.  Jones.  Geo. 
Gurrv.  O.  P.  Parsons.  Ross  Anderson,  H.  Long,  H.  J. 
Downcs,  A.  VV.  Bruce.  C.  H.  Apps,  C.  Markel.  S,  Miller. 
J.  Kindevater.  L.  S.  Carroll,  VV.  K.  Farrell.  J.  R.  Foulder, 
G.  R.  Ashworth.  H.  Baxter  and  C.  W.  Todd.  Space  623. 

American  Malleable  Castings  Association,  Cleveland,  Ohio. — 
Display  of  various  kinds  of  malleable  iron  castings  showing 
uses  and  quality  of  material,  specifications.  Represented  by 
Frank  J.  Lanqhan.    Spaces  153-155-157. 

American  Mason  Safety  Tread  Company.  Boston.  Mass. — 
Mason  safety  treads;  Stanwood  car  steps;  Karliolith  car  floor- 
ing.    Represented  by  Edw.  F.  Kuemmerle.    Space  542. 

American  Metal  Product  Company,  Brooklyn.  X.  Y. — Electrical 
specialties  for  locomotive  equipment.  Represented  by  N.  A. 
Levitan.    Space  800. 

American  Rolling  Mill  Company.  The.  Middletown,  Ohio. — 
Examples  of  durable  old  iron;  American  ingot  iron  sheets  for 
locomotive  and  car  construction  ;  polished  sheets  for  locomo- 
tive jackets;  alloy  coated  sheets  for  coach  and  cab  roofs;  gal- 
vanized sheets  for  freight  car  roofs  and  general  building  pur- 
poses; special  finished  sheets  for  painted  locomotive  jackets; 
section  taken  from  American  ingot  iron  and  steel  ingots  show- 
ing the  gas  content  of  each  as  indicated  by  blow  holes;  rail- 
road sign  made  of  American  ingot  iron  ;  illuminated  transpar- 
encies showing  steel  plant  and  rolling  mill  views  and  interest- 
ing installations  of  American  ingot  iron.  Represented  by  T. 
VV.  Jenkins.  J.  S.  Ronev.  VV.  S.  Stephenson  and  C.  M.  Spear. 
Spaces  588-589. 

American  Steam  Gauge  &  Valve  Manufacturing  Company,  Bos- 
ton, Mass. — Locomotive  gauges  and  valves  ;  hydraulagraph ; 
trainagraph,  and  s'andard  type  dead  weight  gauge  tester.  Rep- 
resented by  C.  A.  Allen,  H.  B.  Nickerson  and  P.  H.  Ryan. 
Space  358. 

American  Steel  Foundries,  Chicago,  111. — Economy  cast  steel 
draft  arm;  Davis  steel  wheel;  Ajax  and  Hercules  brake  beams; 
Simplex  coupler;  cast  steel  bolster;  Simplex  clasp  brake; 
Simplex  coupler  pocket ;  Vulcan  truck.     Represented  by  R.  P. 


Lamonl.  G.  E.  Scotl.  J.  VV.  Dalman,  1).  T.  Harris.  G.  I".  Slaunh- 
icr.  J.  V.  Hell,  VV.  J.  Lynch,  ().  II.  Ilopkirk.  The...  C,,ok  and 
P.  A   Martin.     Space  193. 

American  T(.ol  Works  Company,  The,  Cincinna'i,  Ohio. — Lalhcs ; 
radials;  drills;  shapers.  Represented  hy  J.  C.  Hussey,  H.  W. 
Schalz  and    I..   VV.   S.   Alt.r.     Spaces   105-113. 

Anchor  Packing  Coinpany.  The,  Philadelphia,  Pa. — Air  pump 
and  throttle  packing;  meclianical  nd.I.er  goods.  Represented 
hy  VV.  R.  Ilaggart,  J.  P.  I.andreth,  1).  J.  P.  Murray  and  Wal- 
lace Rohb.     Spaces  367-3^)9. 

Ashton  Valve  Company,  The,  Boston,  Mass. — Safely  valves  and 
gages  for  locomotive  and  stationary  boilers;  single,  duplex, 
triplex  and  (|uadrui)lcx  air  gages;  dead  weight  gage  festers 
and  standard  test  gages ;  three  speed  air  brake  and  wheel  press 
recording  gages;  portable  boiler  test  pumps.  Represented  by 
A.  C.  Ashton.  H.  O.  Fettinger,  J.  F.  Gctlrust  and  J.  W. 
Motherwell.    Space  518. 

Association  of  Manufacturers  of  Chilled  car  Wheels.  Chicago, 
HI.— One  33  in.  Xo.  625  M.  C.  B.  car  wheel  for  30-ton  cars; 
one  33  in.  No.  700  M.  C.  B.  car  wheel  for  40-ton  cars ;  one  33 
in.  No.  725  M.  C.  B.  car  wheel  for  50-ton  cars;  one  33  in.  No. 
850  M.  C.  B.  car  wheel  for  70-ton  cars.  Also  a  moving  picture 
showing  the  various  processes  of  manufacturing  the  chilled 
iron  car  wheel,  including  the  moulding,  pouring,  pitting  and 
drop  testing  of  the  wheel.  In  addition  thereto  are  a  series 
of  pictures  showing  the  measurement  of  temperature  stresses 
to  which  the  wheels  are  subjected,  indicated  by  test  gages. 
These  pictures  were  secured  through  the  courtesy  of  the  offi- 
cials of  the  Pennsylvania  Railrod.  Represented  by  Geo.  W. 
Lyndon,  F.  K.  Vial  and  A.  D.  Whipple.     Space  402. 

Aterite  Company,  Inc..  New  York,  N.  Y. — .'Vtcrite.  a  high  tem- 
perature, high  pressure,  acid  and  alkali  resisting  alloy,  in  cast- 
ings, rolled  rods  and  sheets,  tul)es.  w-ire  and  stampings.  Repre- 
sented by  Ernest  G.  Jarvis.    Spaces  719-721. 

Atlantic  Hand  Brake  Corporation.  Buffalo.  N.  Y. — Worm  gear 
hand  brakes;  combination  hand  and  electric  power  brake. 
Represented  by  J.  H.  Weidenmiller  and  Chas.  E.  B.  Smith. 
Space  752. 


Baird  Pneumatic  Tool  Company.  Kansas  City.  Mo. — Yoke  type 
riveter ;  staybolt  cutter ;  pinch  bug  riveter ;  pipe  bender ; 
furnace  and  working  model  of  flue  rattler.  Represented  by 
F.  M.  Wright.  Charles  F.  Lukins,  Archie  'SI.  Baird  and  C. 
E.   Dillon.     Spaces  371-373. 

Baker  R.  &  L.  Company.  The.  Cleveland,  Ohio. — Industrial 
trucks  and  tractors.  Represented  by  Nathaniel  Piatt.  M.  A. 
Watterson,  Wm.  P.  Kennedy  and  H.  C.  Sherer.  Spaces  H 
and  I. 

Baldwin  Locomotive  Works.  The.  Philadelphia.  Pa. — Reception 
booth.  Represented  by  G.  Greenough.  A.  H.  Ehle.  L.  W. 
Metzger.  C.  Riddell.  R.  Sanderson.  G.  F.  Jones,  A.  S.  Goble, 
P.  G.  Cheatham.  E.  C.  Peirce,  K.  Andrew,  H.  F.  Binder,  R. 
M.  Campbell.  C.  VV.  Freeh,  E.  B.  Halsey.  S.  McNaughton, 
Jr.,  B.  N.  Reilev.  R.  J.  Simmington  and  F.  Woollven.  Spaces 
723-725. 

Barco  Manufacturing  Company.  Chicago.  III. — Flexible  joints 
and  connections;  automatic  smoke  box  blower  fittings:  cross- 
heads  and  shoes;  power  reverse  gears.  Represented  by  F. 
N.  Bard,  C.  L.  Mellor,  A  S.  Lewis,  F.  H.  Stiles  and  F.  S. 
Wilcoxen.     Space  639. 

Barrett  Company,  The,  Xew  York,  X.  Y. — Carbosota,  coaltar. 
pitch  and  felt  products;  roofing;  waterproofing;  wood  pre- 
servatives: metal  protective  paints.  Represented  by  William 
S.  Babcock  and  C.  T.  Bilyea.     Spaces  700-702. 

Bastian-Blessing  Company,  The,  Chicago,  111. — Oxy-acetylene 
welding  and  cutting  apparatus.  Represented  by  F.  R.  Goehler 
and  F.  E.  Seller,  Jr.     Space  715. 

Beaudry  and  Company,  Inc.,  Boston.  Mass. — Quarter  size  work- 
ing model,  complete  in  detail,  of  Beaudry  champion  pow'cr 
hammer  motor  driven.  Represented  by  Otto  Abrahamscn 
and  A.  Parsons.     Space  209. 

Besly  &  Company,  Charles  H.,  Chicago.  111. — Besly  patternmak- 
er's grinder;  Besly  taps.  Represented  by  Edward  P.  Welles. 
C.   A.   Knill  and  John   Curns.     Spaces   152-154. 
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Bettendorf  Company,  The,  Bettendorf,  Iowa. — Section  of  Bet- 
tendorf  steel  underframe ;  comparison  of  U.  S.  R.  A.  and 
Bettendorf  trucks;  one  complete  Bettendorf  standard  truck; 
one  Bettendorf  swing  motion  truck  for  caboose  and  stock 
cars.  Represented  by  J.  W.  Bettendorf,  J.  H.  Bendixen,  C.  J. 
W.  Clasen  and  K.  M.  Hamilton.     Space  218. 

Betts  Machine  Company,  Rochester,  X.  Y. — Photographs  of 
journal  truing  lathes,  boring  mills,  slotters,  horizontal  boring 
and  drilling  machines,  26-inch  swing  and  larger  engine  lathes. 
Represented  by  Alfred  Trosch,  A.  H.  Ingle,  A.  W.  Van 
Buren,  F.  H.  Severin  and  H.  M.  Bowman.     Space  114. 

Bird-Archer  Cortipany,  The,  New  York.  N.  Y.— Polarized  boiler 
chemicals;  anti-foaming  and  anti-leak  chemicals;  Harter  Cir- 
culator plate;  "Baco"  core  oils,  core  compounds,  brass  cleaner, 
furnace  cement,  blow-off  valves  and  high-speed  cast  steel  tools 
Represented  by  P.  B.  Bird,  C.  A.  Bird,  L.  F.  Wilson,  J.  A. 
McFarland,  W.  E.  Ridenour,  T.  A.  Peacock,  D.  T.  Main,  W. 
W.  Burden,  H.  E.  Wheeler,  John  Barnes  and  C.  M.  Gold- 
man.    Space  31. 

Black  &  Decker  Manufacturing  Company,  The,  Baltimore,  Md. 
— Portable  electric  drills,  electric  valve  grinders  and  electric 
air  compressors.  Represented  by  G,  R.  Lundane,  G  A. 
Dodge,  M.  E.  Lilley  and  W.  C.  Allen.    Space  206. 

Blackall,  Robert  H.  Pittsburg,  Pa.— Blackall  ratchet  brake 
lever;  improved  Lindstrom  brake  lever;  Blackall-Calvin  roller 
side  bearing.  Represented  by  Robert  H.  Blackall  and  E. 
Emery.     Space  627. 

Boss  Nut  Company,  Chicago,  111. — Boss  lock  nut;  bolts  and 
rivets.  Represented  by  J.  A.  MacLean,  Fred  W.  Moore,  J.  W. 
Coleman,  J.  W.  Fogg  and  A.  MacLean.    Spaces  370-371. 

Bowser  &  Company,  Inc.,  S.  F.,  Fort  Wayne,  Ind. — Tanks  and 
self-measuring  pumps  for  the  receipt,  storage,  distribution  and 
checking  of  oils  and  similar  liquids:  paint  handling  and  mix- 
ing equipment.  Represented  by  E.  M.  Savercool,  W.  T. 
Simpson,  J.  R.  Sibley  and  P.  E.  Krider.    Space  28. 

Bradford  Draft  Gear  Company,  New  York,  N.  Y. — Bradford 
high  capacity  rocker  type  draft  gear;  triple  spring  draft  gear; 
structural  draft  arm;  structural  draft  arm  and  draft  gear  com- 
bination. Represented  by  Horace  Parker,  Harry  F.  Lowman, 
Floyd  K.  Mays.  Chas,  F.  McCuen,  W.  A.  McWhorter,  Ed- 
ward H.  Smith  and  H.  C.  Priebe.    Spaces  554-555. 

Brosius,  Edgar  E.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. — Models  of  Brosius  auto- 
matic single  hoist  grab  buckets;  single  hook  grab  buckets  and 
charging  machines.    Represented  by  D.  W.  Allan.    Space  711. 

Brown  &  Company,  Inc.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. — Staybolt  and  engine 
bolt  iron  samples.  Represented  by  J.  Wallace  Mitchell,  W.  J. 
Caton,  L.  E.  Hassman  and  R.  D.  Ballantyne.     Space  724. 

Buckeye  Steel  Castings  Company,  The,  Columbus,  Ohio. — One 
Buckeye  cast  steel  type  truck  bolster  for  5]^  x  10  axle;  two 
cast  steel  truck  side  frames  for  Syi  x  10  axle ;  two  cast  steel 
yokes  for  friction  gear;  one  cast  steel  yoke  for  tandem  gear; 
one  A.  R.  A.  type  "D"  coupler;  Major  coupler  models.  Rep- 
resented by  S.  P.  Bush,  J.  C.  Whitridge,  J.  G.  Bower,  F.  H. 
Bonnet,  E.  W.  Campion,  G.  T.  Johnson,  A.  H.  Thomas,  F.  J. 
Cooledge,  G.  H.  Sutherland,  H.  H.  Craiglow,  W.  C.  Speck, 
H.  W.  Stertzbach  and  J.  C.  Larsen.    Spaces  603-605. 

Buda-Ross  Company,  Chicago,  111.— Sectional  models  of  1000 
and  G.  W.  electric  headlight  turbo  generators.  Represented  by 
Mark  A.  Ross  and  Harry  P.  Bayley.     Space  550. 

Buffalo  Brake  Beam  Company,  New  York,  N.  Y. — Brake  beams 
and  brake  beam  parts.  Represented  by  S.  A.  Crone,  A.  E. 
Crone,  E.  C.  Farlow,  E.  Strassburger,  A.  Gordon  Jones,  C.  R. 
Busch  and  E.  F.  Gladwell.    Space  552. 

Bullard  Machine  Tool  Company,  Bridgeport,  Conn. — Bullard 
verticle  turret  lathe ;  Maxi-mill ;  Bullard  mult-au-matic.  Rep- 
resented by  S.  H.  Bullard,  John  W.  Bray.  John  Beirne,  F.  C. 
Smith  and  J.  H.  Shanley.     Space  97. 

Burden  Iron  Company,  The,  Troy,  N.  Y. — Staybolt  iron;  en- 
gine bolt  iron,  and  iron  boiler  rivets.  Represented  by  John 
C.   Kuhns.   Space  22. 

Byers  Company,  A.  M.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  —  Genuine  wrought 
iron   pipe ;   nipples   and   couplings ;   wrought  iron   signal   pipe. 


Represented   by   J.   A  Hall,   Jr.,   and    S.   K.    Turner.    Spaces 
580-581. 


Cambria  Steel  Company,  Philadelphia,  Pa. — See  Midvale  Steel 
&  Ordnance  Company.   Space  657. 

Camel  Company,  Chicago,  111. — Camel  freight  car  door  fixtures; 
freight  car  doors;  all  steel  freight  car  doors;  freight  car 
door  locks ;  repair  parts  for  freight  car  doors ;  burglar  proof 
devices  for  freight  car  doors.  Represented  by  H.  E.  Creer, 
W.  W.  Darrow,  P.  M.  Elliott,  H.  H.  Henricks,  Arthur  Allan, 
B.  D.  Jones  and  A.  B.  Wegener.     Spaces  534-536. 

Carbic  Manufacturing  Company,  Duluth,  Minn. — Carbic  port- 
able lights  ;  oxy-acetylene  welding  and  cutting  outfits ;  weld- 
ing torches ;  cutting  torches ;  carbic  cakes ;  carbic  portable 
acetylene  generators.  Represented  by  William  H.  Norden, 
M.  B.  Crouse  and  D.  C.   Duncan.     Space  325. 

Carbo-Hydrogen  Company  of  America,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. — Metal 
cutting  apparatus  and  materials.     Space  808. 

Carborundum  Company,  The,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. — Carbo- 
rundum and  Aloxite  wheels;  carborundum  fire  brick  and 
other  refractories.  Represented  by  R.  M.  Onan,  R.  S.  Mar- 
vin, C.  R.  Cox,  J.  W.  Eraser,  H.  P.  Frost  and  W.  L.  Meek. 
Spaces  548-549. 

Carnegie  Steel  Company,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.— Wrought  steel  wheels 
for  freight  car,  passenger  train  car  and  engine  truck  service; 
industrial  wheels;  crane  track  wheels;  locomotive  piston 
blanks  ;  gear  blanks.  Represented  by  W.  G.  Clyde,  John  E 
Woods,  C.  L.  Wood,  C.  C.  Cluff,  R.  B.  Woodworth,  R.  W. 
Steigerwolt,  J.  C.  Shields,  G.  R.  Schreiner,  N.  B.  Trist,  L.  C. 
Bihler  and  Chas.  Orchard.     Space  420. 

Cashman  Tool  Company,  Waynesboro,  Pa. — Cashman  adjust- 
able shell  reamers.  Represented  by  H.  I.  Cashman.  Space 
720. 

Chambers  Valve  Company,  New  York,  N.  Y. — Chambers  throt- 
tle valve.     Represented  by  Frank  H.  Clark.     Space   192. 

Champion  Rivet  Company,  Cleveland,  Ohio. — Rivets.  Repre- 
sented by  D.  J.  Champion,  Jos.  R.  Wetherald,  W.  H.  S.  Bate- 
man  and  Geo.  W.  Denyven.     Space  388. 

Chase  &  Company,  L.  C,  Boston,  Mass. — Goat  brand  of  rail- 
road flushes;  Chase  Leatherwove — artificial  leather.  Repre- 
sented by  H.  T.  Wright  and  Percy  W.  Fowler.     Space  10. 

Chesapeake  Iron  Works,  Baltimore,  Md. — A  standard  Chesa- 
peake electric  traveling  crane,  10  ton  capacity;  steel  struc- 
ture; machine  work.  Represented  by  F.  S.  Chavannes,  C.  H. 
Michel,  J.  W.  Waters,  C.  S.  Hill,  Jr.,  F.  L.  Perry,  C.  M. 
O'Brien,  Fred  Brown,  Jos.  Hoff  and  Miss  Shaw.  Spaces 
160-162-164. 

Chicago-Cleveland  Car  Roofing  Company,  Chicago,  111. — Car 
rsofs;  car  lines;  reinforced  ends;  all  steel  ends;  pressed  steel 
bolster;  uncoupling  levers.  Represented  by  R.  C.  Dudley, 
T.  N.  Russell,  J.  E.  Tesseyman,  J.  L.  Stark,  T.  H.  Williams, 
R.  C.  Munro  and  J.  W.  Bernbaum.    Space  506. 

Chicago  Pneumatic  Tool  Company,  New  York  City,  N.  Y. — 
Boyer  riveting  and  chipping  hammers;  rivet  busters;  stay-bolt 
riveters;  pneumatic  air  drills,  all  sizes;  air  grinders;  portable 
electric  drills  and  grinders,  all  sizes,  and  accessories.  Repre- 
sented by  H.  A.  Jackson,  W.  P.  Pressinger,  W.  H.  Callan,  H. 
D.  Megary,  H.  L.  Dean,  T.  J.  Hudson,  C.  B.  Coates,  H.  G. 
Barbee,  C.  W.  Cross,  J.  M.  Stayman,  T.  G.  Smallwood,  A.  M. 
Brown,  Edw.  Aplin,  A.  C.  Andresen,  Nelson  D.  Gatch,  J.  L. 
Crowley,  E.  K.  Lynch.     Space  621. 

Chicago  Railway  Equipment  Company,  Chicago,  111. — Moving 
picture  film  showing  brake  beams,  their  manufacture  and  use; 
brake  beams ;  brake  beam  supports ;  side  bearings.  Repre- 
sented by  E.  B.  Leigh,  C.  Haines  Williams,  F.  T.  De  Long, 
G.  N.  Van  Sweringen,  E.  E.  Griest,  R.  J.  Sheridan,  E.  G.  Busse 
and  E.  A.  Lebeau.     Space  640. 

Chrobaltic  Tool  Company,  Chicago,  111. — High  speed  milling  cut- 
ters ;  tire  forming  tools.  Represented  by  W.  B.  Sullivan,  L.  H. 
Whiteside,  C.  R.  Canfield  and  C.  M.  Conner.    Spaces  726-728. 

Cisco  Machine  Tool  Company,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. — One  geared 
head  engine  lathe.  Represented  by  Charles  Morton.  Spaces 
121-124. 
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Clark  Car  Company,  Pittsburgh,-  I'a. — Out-  30-yarH  extension 
sido  dump  car  un  cxhibil  track;  rcceplinn  ImioIIi  fm-yii<rr.  Rcp- 
rcsoiUccI  liy  II.  E.  Cliilcoat  and  K.  L.  Mason.    Space  722, 

Cleveland  I'lu-uniatic  Tool  Cninpany,  The,  Ck-velaiid,  Ohin. — 
Clovclr.nd  pockct-in-licad  rivi-tinij;  lianinicrs  in  several  sizes; 
27  types  and  styles  of  air  drills,  coinprisinjj  corner  drills,  com- 
pound drills,  rotary  drills,  center  spindle  machines,  stay  bolt 
machines  lor  jilain  and  llexible  bolts;  chipping  hammers,  sand 
rammers,  \alve  grinders,  emery  >;rinders  in  several  sizes: 
Howes  air  hose  couplings;  Cleveland  neversUp  hose  clamps; 
Cleo  pressure  seated  air  valves  and  Cleco  air  hose  fittings 
riveter  holder-ons;  stay  holt  hammers;  mudring  riveters; 
flue  heading  hammers.  Film  showing  how  penumatic  tools 
are  made  will  be  run  in  exhibit  space  on  pier.  Theater  10  ft, 
X  36  ft,  built  on  our  exhibit  space.  Represented  by  H,  S, 
Covey,  .Arthur  Scott,  Chas.  Garner,  (jUv  Gregory.  F,  E, 
Schwarze.  R,  E.  Manning,  H,  C,  Newton.  V.  H.  Burr.  L,  W. 
Greve  and  Geo,  II.  Hall.    Spaces  327,  329,  331,  3.W, 

Cleveland  Punch  &  Shear  Works  Company,  The.  Cleveland, 
Ohio, — Punching  machine  and  six  interchangeable  attach- 
ments, also  small  tools.  Represented  by  W,  C.  Sayle.  R.  E. 
Graves,  C.  W,  Hancock,  R,  E.  Howells,  P.  J.  Hopkins  and 
W.  J,  Stewart.    Spaces  159,  161. 

Cleveland  Twist  Drill  Company,  The.  Cleveland,  Ohio, — Twist 
drills  and  reamers.  Represented  by  E.  C.  Peck.  W.  E.  Caldwell, 
H.  P.  Jenson,  R.  D.  Boltey,  Francis  Kelly,  H.  G.  Smith  and 
R,  G.  Berrington.    Space  97. 

Clipper  Belt  Lacer  Company,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. — Demonstrat- 
ing method  of  belt  lacing  with  clipper  machine  and  hooks. 
Represented  by  C.  P.  Field.    Space  314. 

Commonwealth  Steel  Company,  St,  Louis,  Mo. — For  locomo- 
tives; models  cast  steel  tender  frames;  tender  trucks;  trailer 
trucks;  cradles;  pilots  and  pilot  beams;  for  passenger-train 
cars:  combination  double  body  bolster  and  platforms;  cast 
steel  one-piece  upright  end  frames;  cast  steel  trucks.  Repre- 
sented by  H,  M.  Pflager,  Geo,  E,  Howard.  Boone  V,  H. 
Johnsf)n.    Charles    S,    Sliallenberger,    C,    F.    Frede,    Wm.    M, 

■  Sheehan,  Geo.  H.  Gibson  and  H,  R.  Bartell.     Spaces  386-387, 

Consolidated  Car-Heating  Company.  .Albany,  N,  Y, — Locomo- 
tive steam  heat  equipment;  steam  hose  couplers:  steam  traps; 
end  train  pipe  valves:  inlet  valves.  Represented  by  W,  S, 
Hammond.  Geo,  B.  Culver  and  H,  L,  Hawley,     Space  530, 

Consolidated  Expanded  Metal  Companies.  The,  Philadelphia, 
Pa, — Expanded  metal  reinforcement  for  concrete;  exnanded 
metal  mesh  for  machine  guards,  shop  partitions,  elevator 
enclosures  and  window  guards ;  steelcrete  expanded  metal 
lath.  Represented  by  T,  R.  Herbest,  Jr.,  E,  A,  Kirkpatrick, 
A.  V.  Spinosa  and  H.  B.  Chess.     Space  713. 

Crane  Company,  Chicago,  111, — Locomotive  brass  valves,  rail- 
road unions  and  railroad  union  fittings;  locomotive  blow-ofif 
valves;  locomotive  pop  valves,  brass  railing  fittings.  Repre- 
sented by  John  B.  Jordan  and  Fred  W.  Venton.  Spaces  502- 
504, 

Crosby  Steam  Gage  &  Valve  Company,  Boston,  Mass. — Pres- 
sure gages,  pop  safety  valves,  blow-off  cocks  and  whistles. 
Represented  by  J.  J.  McCormick  and  E,  L.  Taylor.  Space  632, 

Curtain  Supply  Company,  The,  Chicago,  111, — Car  curtains ;  car 
curtain  fixtures:  metal  shade  rollers;  vestibule  passageway 
equipment ;  canvas  vestibule  diaphragms ;  steel  vestibule  dia- 
phragms ;  brass  window  sash ;  brass  window  screen ;  vestibule 
upper  buffer  springs.  Represented  by  Holmes  Forsvth.  T, 
W,  Holt,  R,  F.  Hayes,  R,  L,  Brown  and  T,  P,  O'Brian, 
Space  638, 

Cutler-Hammer  Manufacturing  Company,  The,  Milwaukee,  Wis, 
— A.  C.  and  D,  C,  machine  tool  controller  equipment.  Repre- 
sented by  T.  D.  Montgomery,  H,  W,  Stevens  and  R,  H,  Mac- 
Gillivray,     Space  743. 


Dale-Brewster  Machinery  Company,  Inc.,  New  York,  N,  Y, — 
Rivett  lathes  Milwaukee  shapers.  Represented  by  J.  J,  Dale 
and  Robert  Lassiter.     Space  HZ, 

Damascus  Brake  Beam  Company,  Cleveland,  Ohio, — Anglrod, 
channelrod.  Waycott  freight  and  Waycott  special  brake 
beams;  Brascott  ladders;  anti-creeping  stake  pockets;  col- 
lapsible   stake    pockets;    one    piece    forged    struts    for    brake 


beams.     Represented  by  C.  D.  Jenks  and  Edward  A.  Mayhcw. 
Space  619. 

Davis  Boring  Tool  Company,  St.  Louis,  Mo. — Full  line  of  Davis 
ex])ansion  car  wheel  and  shop  boring  tools ;  Davis  micrometer 
adjustable  reamers.  Represented  by  William  Morgan  and 
C,  C.  Koeln.     Space  .304, 

Davis-Bournonville  Company,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. — General  line 
of  oxy-accty!ene  cutting  and  welding  apparatus.  Represented 
by  W,  W,  Barnes  and  H,  R.  Swartley,  Jr.    Spaces  804-805. 

Davis  Brake  Beam  Company. — Sec  Liberty  Steel  Products  Com- 
pany.   Space  539. 

Davis  Machine  Tool  Comi)any,  Inc.  Rochester,  N*.  Y. — One  14-in. 
close  coupled  tool  room  lathe;  16-in.  close  coupled  tool  room 
lathe — (new)  ;  16-in.  cone  type  shaper  with  swivel  table — 
(new);  No,  1  kcyseating  machine,  24-in.  boring,  forming  and 
chucking  lathe;  24-in,  shajjcr  and  power  flown  feed.  Repre- 
sented bv  J.  M.  Fitzgerald  and  C.  H,  Spaulding.    Spaces  99- 

101-10.1  ■ 

Dayton  Pneumatic  Tool  Company,  The,  Dayton,  Ohio. — Com- 
plete new  line  of  pneumatic  riveting,  chipping  hammers  and 
sand  hammers.  Represented  by  A.  B.  Hilton,  L.  B.  George, 
A.  B.  Clausen,  G.  C.  Towle  and  L,  B.  Smyscr.    Space  704. 

Dearborn  Chemical  Company,  Chicago,  III, — Dearborn  water 
treating  preparations  for  prevention  of  scale  formation,  cor- 
rosion and  foaming  in  locomotive  boilers;  No-ox-id  rust  pre- 
ventive. Represented  by  George  R,  Carr,  Grant  W.  Spear, 
J.  D.  Purcell,  W.  H.  Kinney,  and  D.  H,  Amsbary.    Spaces  6-8. 

Detroit  Lubricator  Company,  Detroit,  Mich. — Several  models  of 
Detroit  locomotive  lubricators  and  working  model  of  "Detroit" 
automatic  flange  oiler.  Represented  by  H.  I.  Lord,  W.  H. 
Perrine,  A,  G.  Machesney  and  A.  D.  Homard.    Space  207. 

Paul  Dickinson,  Incorporated,  Chicago,  111. — Engine  house  smoke 
jacks,  photos  and  models;  building  ventilators;  camp  car  and 
caboose  stove  jacks;  chimneys  for  small  buildings.  Repre- 
sented by  A,  J.  Filkins  and  D.  B.  Wright.     Space  203. 

Disston,  &  Sons,  Henry,  Inc,  Philadelphia,  Pa, — Milling  saws — 
solid  and  inserted  tooth;  metal  band  saws;  hack  saw  frames; 
hack  saw  blades — hand  and  machine;  files  of  all  kinds;  me<^al 
slitting  saws.  Represented  by  J,  H.  Dorrington.  W.  G.  Paul, 
Edward  McKenna  and  Wm,  R,  Kendall.    Space  186. 

Dixon  Crucible  Company,  Joseph,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. — Flake 
lubricating  graphite;  hub  liner  grease;  brake  cylinder  lubri- 
cant; centerplate  grease;  engine  front  finishes;  boiler  graphite; 
belt  dressings;  graphite  compound;  silica-graphite  paint;  cru- 
cibles ;  crayons.  Represented  by  L.  H.  Snyder,  Wm,  Ernst, 
W,  A.  Houston,  H.  A.  Nealley  and  J,  J.  Tucker.    Space  24. 

Dixon  Valve  &  Coupling  Company,  Philadelphia,  Pa, — Air  brake 
hose  nipples ;  car  heat  hose  nipples ;  couplings  for  water,  steam 
and  air  hose ;  "Boss"  high  pressure  hose  coupling ;  King  mal- 
leable iron  hose  bands.  Represented  by  H.  W.  Goodall,  A.  W. 
Swartz  and  N.  S.  B.  Greene.     Space  D. 

Draper  Manufacturing  Company,  Port  Huron,  Mich. — Samples 
of  flew  welder  hollow  balanced  brass  balls;  valve  facing  tools; 
ball  check  valves.  Represented  by  J.  F.  Draper  and  D.  C, 
Carey.     Space  532. 

Dressel  Railway  Lamp  Works,  The,  Xew  York,  N,  Y. — Recep- 
tion booth.  Represented  by  F.  W.  Dressel,  F.  W.  L.  Dressel, 
H,  S.  Hoskinson  and  B,  P.  Claiborne.    Space  628. 

Duff  Manufacturing  Company,  The,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. — Inverted 
high  speed  ball  bearing  screw  jacks;  track  jacks  with  square 
socket  levers;  new  style  journal  box  jacks;  car  and  locomotive 
jacks.  Represented  bv  G,  E,  Anderson,  E,  A,  Johnson,  T,  A, 
McGinley,  C.  A.  Methfessel,  C.  N.  Thulin  and  G.  E,  Watts. 
Space  401. 

Dunbar  Manufacturing  Company,  Chicago,  111. — Step  boxes; 
Kass  safety  tread  material ;  diaphrams ;  vestibule  curtains  and 
fixtures;  steel  flooring;  steel  doors;  anti-pinch  shields;  tail 
gate.  Represented  by  H,  U,  Morton,  C.  D,  Morton,  Wm. 
Wampler.  H.  B.  Chamberlain,  G,  H.  Ord  and  A.  Koenig. 
Space  609. 

Dunn  Company,  W.  C,  Cincinnati,  Ohio — Pearce  journal  truing 
machine.  Represented  by  William  Callahan  and  W.  C,  Dunn. 
Space   187. 
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Duntley  Pnuematic  Tool  Compan-y,  Chicago,  111. — Duntlcy  rivet- 
ing, scaling  and  chipping  and  calking  hammers ;  rivet  cutters ; 
electric  drills;  air  drills;  rivet  sets;  all  accessories  for  pneu- 
matic tools.  The  new  Duntley  sleeve  valve  for  riveting  ham- 
mers. Represented  by  W.  O.  Duntley,  W.  M.  Hankey,  C.  A. 
Duntley,  E.  A.  Warnock,  Geo.  A.  Harden  and  Robt.  K.  Craw- 
ford.    Space  712. 


Edgewater  Steel  Company,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. — Locomotive  tires ; 
rolled  steel  wheels.  Represented  by  W.  V.  D.  Wright,  L.  O. 
Cameron,  G.  D.  Jackson  and  J.  H.  Baily.    Space  328. 

Edison  Storage  Battery  Company,  Orange,  N.  J. — Edison  stor- 
age batteries  for  car  lighting,  signaling,  multiple  unit  control 
and  industrial  trucks.  Represented  by  Chas.  E.  Sholes,  John 
Kellv,  D.  C.  Wilson,  A.  M.  Andersen  and  A.  S.  Knox.  Space 
636.' 

Edna  Brass  Manufacturing  Company,  The,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. — 
Locomotive  injectors;  locomotive  lubricators;  locomotive 
boiler  check  valves ;  Edna  reflex  water  gauge ;  duplex  water 
gauge;  locomotive  coal  sprinkler;  locomotive  fire  extinguisher. 
Represented  by  D.  B.  Joseph,  E.  O.  Corey,  H.  A.  Glenn,  M.  J. 
Mullen,  R.  D.  Oatman,  C.  B.  Randall  and  W.  W.  Scott.  Space 
316. 

Edwards  Company,  Inc.,  The  O.  M.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. — Window 
fixtures;  sash  balances;  metal  extension  platform  trap  doors. 
Represented  by  O.  M.  Edwards,  Harold  Edwards,  J.  J. 
Edwards,  E.  F.  Chaffee,  C.  H.  Rockwell  and  A.  W.  Acker. 
Spaces  527-529-531. 

Edwin  Harrington,  Son  &  Company,  Inc.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.— 
Harrington  multiple  spindle  drilling  machines.  Harrington 
peerless  and  screw  chain  hoists  and  trolleys  for  operation  on 
overhead  I-beam  track.  Represented  by  A.  H.  Harrington, 
Roger  Sherron,  W.  J.  Somerset,  M.  W.  Christian,  G.  W. 
Schwager,  G.  N.  Larer  and  Gustav  Westlin.     Spaces  28-30. 

Electric  Arc  Cutting  &  Welding  Company,  Newark.  N.  J. — 
A.  C.  arc  weld  and  rivet  cutting.  Represented  by  O.  D.  Cor- 
bett,  C.  J.  Holslag,  C.  S.  Libby,  H.  W.  Livermore  and  E.  S. 
Fay.     Soace  800. 

Electric  Auto  Lite  Corporation,  Toledo,  Ohio. — ^The  Willys  light 
with  U.  S.  L.  batteries.  Represented  by  E.  J.  Blais.  Space 
315-317-319. 

Electric  Controller  &  Manufacturing  Co.,  Cleveland.  Ohio. — 
EC&M  automatic  compensator,  providing  push  button  control 
of  A.  C.  shop  motors  EC&M  type  ZB  push  button  operated 
starting  switch ;  automatic  starters  and  machine  tool  con- 
trollers for  direct  current;  Youngstown  safety  limit  stop  for 
crane  duty ;  crane  protective  switchboard.  Represented  by 
R.  G.  Widdows,  J.  C.  Snyder  and  H.  K.  Hardcastle.    Space  141. 

Electric  Railway  Journal,  New  York,  N.  Y. — Electric  Railway 
Journal;  McGraw  electrical  directories;  Electrical  World; 
American  Machinist,  Power,  Engineering  and  Mining  Jour- 
nal; Electrical  Merchandising;  Coal  Age.;  Journal  of  Elec- 
tricity; Chemical  and  Metallurgical  Engineering;  Engineering 
News-Record,  Ingenieria  Internacional.  Represented  by  H.  W. 
Blake,  H.  V.  Bozell,  C.  W.  Squier,  A.  C.  Davison,  J.  E.  Mason, 
C.  A.  Babtiste,  W.  K.  Beard  and  David  Cameron.     Space  5. 

Electric  Service  Supplies  Company,  Philadelphia,  Pa. — -"Golden 
Glow''  locomotive  headlights,  sheet  metal  and  cast  iron  types ; 
keystone  turbo  generators ;  "golden  glow"  and  "crystal"  mirror 
glass  reflectors  ;  locomotive  headlight  switches  ;  marker  lights  ; 
classification  lights ;  lamp  guards ;  flood  lights  and  searchlights. 
Represented  bv  Chas.  J.  Mayer,  A.  H.  Englund,  J.  W.  Porter, 
H.  G.  Lewis,  t.  M.  Childs,  J.  R.  McFarlin,  L.  A.  Darling  and 
J.  G.  Dellert.     Spaces  760-762. 

Electric  Storage  Battery  Company,  The,  Philadelphia,  Pa. — Body 
hung,  constant  voltage,  axle  lighting  equipment,  complete  with 
hand  lever  belt  tension  device;  truck  type  generator;  storage 
batteries;  "Chloride  Accumulator"  giant  jar  assembly  for  car 
lighting;  Exide  and  Ironclad  Exide  for  signal  and  industrial 
truck  service.  Represented  by  J.  Lester  Woodbridge,  T.  L. 
Mount,  F.  G.  Beetam,  W.  Van  C.  Brandt  and  H.  E.  Hunt. 
Space  624. 

Elliott-Fisher  Company,  Harrisburg,  Pa. — Accounting,  bookkeep- 
ing, billing,  recording  machines.  Represented  by  Charles  A. 
Slingerland  and  Wm.  R.  Busch.     Spaces  736-738. 


Elvin  Mechanical  Stoker  Company,  New  York,  N.  Y. — Elvin 
locomotive  stoker.  Represented  by  Frank  H.  Clark,  John 
B.  Given,  A.  G.  Elvin,  A.  B.  Fahnestock  and  H.  D.  Ecker- 
son.     Space  192. 

Elwell-Parker  Electric  Company,  The,  Nevir  York,  N.  Y. — 
Electric  storage  battery  industrial  trucks.  Represented  by 
Lucian  C.  Brown,  George  W.  Brown,  F.  B.  Neely,  F.  B. 
Fink,  C.  C.  Dietz.  J.  M.  Brown.  R.  C.  Howell,  S.  H.  Ford 
and  W.  G.  Lockwood.     Space  341. 

Emmert  Manufacturing  Company,  Waynesboro,  Pa. — Emmert 
universal  vises;  machinists'  vises:  drawing  instruments  and 
adjustable  drawing  boards;  disc  and  spindle  sanders.  Repre- 
sented by  H.  S.  Kuhn,  Edward  Gordon  and  A.  G.  Blazier. 
Space  G. 

Enterprise  Railway  Equipment  Company,  Chicago,  111. — 
Models  illustrating  gondola,  general  service,  hopper,  ballast, 
ore,  grain  and  combination  cars;  also  door  operating  mech- 
anisms for  same.  Represented  by  Argyle  Campbell,  A.  E. 
Zimmer  and  Wm.  F.  Batho.     Spaces  582-583. 

Everlasting  Valve  Company,  New  York,  N.  Y. — Everlasting 
valve.  Represented  by  John  H.  Allen,  Wylie  G.  Wilson 
and  Edward  N.  Corning.    Space  509. 

Ewald  Iron  Company,  Louisville,  Ky. — Staybolt  iron.  Rep- 
resented by  Baylor  Hickman,  G.  O.  Boomer,  S.  F.  Sullivan, 
E.  V.  Shackleford,  John  P.  Boorke,  R.  F.  Kilpatrick  and 
George  Eisele.     Space  535. 


Fairbanks  Company,  The,  New  York,  N.  Y. — Machine  tools; 
Radbore  heads  for  boring  square  holes;  valves;  Dart  unions. 
Represented  by  Robert  E.  Post  and  John  R.  Meginnis. 
Spaces  324-326. 

Fairbanks,  Morse  &  Company,  Chicago,  111. — Oil  engine,  direct- 
connected  to  electrical  generator  in  operation;  motor-driven 
centrifugal  pump,  direct-connected  in  operation;  locomotive 
water  crane;  motor  cars.  Represented  by  F.  M.  Condit, 
E.  J.  Coverdale,  E.  C.  Golladay,  G.  Howard,  J.  L.  Jones,  E. 
Lang,  E.  E.  Pendray,  Stephen  Smith,  A.  A.  Taylor,  H.  E. 
Vogel  and  C.  H.  Wilson.     Space  95. 

Fire  Gun  Manufacturing  Company,  Inc.,  New  York,  N.  Y. — 
Hand  fire  extinguishers  of  the  carbon  tetrachloride  type, 
in  three  sizes;  No.  0  1-quart  capacity;  No.  1  lj4-quart  capa- 
city; No.  2,  IJ^-quart  capacity.  Represented  by  H.  E.  Tun- 
nell.     Space  739. 

Flannery  Bolt  Company,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. — F.  B.  C.  welded 
flexible  staybolts,  flexible  crown  staybolts  and  boiler  section 
under  test;  Tate  flexible  staybolts;  crown  adjustable  stay- 
bolts  and  marine  flexible  staybolts.  Tools  for  proper  appli- 
cation of  "F.  B.  C."  and  "Tate"  products.  Represented  by 
J.  Rogers  Flannery,  B.  E.  D.  Stafford,  F.  K.  Landgraf,  E.  S. 
Fitzsimmons,  Wm.  M.  Wilson  and  George  E.  Howard. 
Spaces  590-591. 

Flower  Waste  &  Packing  Company,  Bayonne,  N.  J. — Journal 
box  packing.  Represented  by  F.  J.  Clair  and  P.  J.  Clair. 
Space  732. 

Foamite  Firefoam  Company,  New  York,  N.  Y. — Approved  Foam- 
ite  Firefoam  extinguishers  of  various  sizes;  chemical  recharges 
for  the  extinguishers ;  Foamite  fire  pails.  Represented  by  H.  J. 
Marsh  and  A.  R.  Thayer.     Space  47. 

Ford  Company,  The  J.  B.,  Wyandotte,  Mich. — Sample  jars  of 
cleaning  materials  and  small  model  cleaning  tanks  showing 
agitation  with  air  and  steam.  Represented  by  W.  E.  Ratz, 
G.  E.  Gordon,  George  Lawrence,  B.  N.  Goodell,  C.  S.  Tomp- 
kins and  W.  P.  Scott.     Space  519. 

Fort  Pitt  Spring  &  Manufacturing  Company,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. — 
Coil  and  elliptic  springs.  Represented  by  William  McBride, 
Fred  A.  Meckert,  R.  L.  Leitch,  Atwood  Paxson,  Maurice  Joy 
and  L   O.  Cameron.     Space  710. 

Foster  Company,  The  Walter  H.,  New  York,  N.  Y. — Improved 
turning  and  threading  machine  equipped  for  radial,  crown 
and  side  stays ;  turning  and  threading  from  forged  blanks ; 
N.  E.  W.  semi-automatic  spacing  and  punching  machine, 
power  feed;  belt  or  motor  drive.  Represented  by  Walter  H. 
Foster,  J.  A.  Eden,  Jr.,  H.  L.  Kenah  and  N.  E.  Woods. 
Spaces  135-137. 
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l-raiikliii  K.iilwny  Supply  foinpany.  Inc.,  New  York,  N.  Y. — 
RaK""i"t't  type  I?  rovrrsc  m-ar;  automatic  adjustalilc  driviiiK 
box  wciIkc;  driving  l)ux  luUricator;  No.  8  fire  door,  I'raiiklin 
steam  ^ralc  shaker;  Mcl.aiii^lilin  tlexilile  iniiduit  ;  l''raiiklin 
hall  joint;  two-wheel  eii^;iiie  truck;  radiiil  hulTer;  unit  safety 
bar;  N'o.  9  lire  door;  universal  valve  chest;  lloostcr  engine 
on  exhibition  track.  Ivepresented  bv  I.  S.  Collin,  S.  G.  Allen, 
H.  1'.  Hall,  W.  V.  Covle,  J.  L.  Randolph,  C.  W.  bloyd  Collin, 
Harry  M.  Evans,  lU-rtram  S.  Allen,  S.  D.  Rosenfelt,  W.  T. 
Lane,  Montague  H.  Roberts,  V.  W.  Martin,  brank  R.  Peters, 
Paul  Weiler,  lobn  L.  Bacon  and  Thomas  L.  Reed.  Spaces 
414-416. 

Frontier  Chuck  &  Tool  Company,  Buflfalo,  N.  Y. — Lavoie  air 
chucks.     Represented  by  George  T.  Aitken.     Space  115. 

Frost  Railway  Supply  Company,  The,  Detroit,  Mich. — Harvey 
friction  spring  gears  in  different  sizes;  Detroit  metal  weather 
strip.  Represented  by  Harry  W.  Frost,  George  A.  Cooper  and 
George  L.  Harvey.     Space  560. 

Fuller  Engineering  Company,  .Mlcntown,  Pa. — Fuller  pulverized 
coal  locomotive  stoker;  coal  pulverizing  and  handling  equip- 
ment. Represented  by  W.  D.  Wood  and  A.  G.  Kinyon. 
Space  11. 

Fuller  Lehigh  Company,  Fullerton,  Pa. — See  Fuller  Engineering 
Company.     Space  11. 

Futrell  Coupler  Company,  Streator,  111. — Steam  and  air  coupler 
for  railway  cars.  Represented  by  T.  J.  Futrell  and  W.  H. 
Havlin.     Space  228. 


Galena-Signal  Oil  Company,  Franklin,  Pa. — Reception  booth, 
Represented  bv  L.  F.  Jordan,  J.  E.  Linahen,  W.  A.  Trubee, 
W.  J.  Walsh."  W.  P.  Wescott,  W.  O.  Taylor,  P.  J.  Stack, 
E.  G.  Johnson,  J.  E.  Bunn,  G.  E.  McVicar,  W.  F.  Walsh,  G. 
L.  Morton  and  D.  A.  Eupank.    Space  32 

Garlock  Packing  Company,  The,  Palmyra,  N.  Y. — Air  pump  and 
throttle,  slip  and  ball  joint,  and  power  reverse  gear  packing; 
compressor  and  accumulator,  steam  hammer  and  power  plant 
packing;  gaskets  and  pump  valves;  flexible  metal  packing. 
Represented  bv  H.  J.  Ramshaw,  C.  W.  Sullivan,  E.  O.  Roby, 
W.  G.  Cook,  Phil  Arnold,  B.  J.  Kniest,  L  McAllister,  J.  E. 
Hillerman,  A.  C.  Hirschman,  H.  A.  Clark  and  L.  P.  Duggan. 
Space  516. 

Garratt  L.  W.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. — Neville  air  pump  lubricator; 
Virginia  dust  guard.  Represented  by  L.  W.  Garratt.  Space 
143. 

Geist  Manufacturing  Company,  Atlantic  City,  N.  J. — Wiederwax 
preheater  for  preheating  preparatory  to  acetylene  welding. 
Represented  by  Carlton  G«ist,  G.  M.  Calmback  and  L.  N. 
Yetter.    Space  A. 

General  Electric  Company,  Schenectady,  N.  Y. — Automatic  arc 
welding;  hand  arc  welding;  locomotive  headlight  sets;  in- 
dustrial control  equipments;  miscellaneous  motors.  Repre- 
sented! bv  J.  G.  Barry,  W.  J.  Clark,  C.  C.  Pierce.  F.  S.  Hart- 
man,  John  Roberts,  R.  E.  Woolley,  J.  M.  Hollister,  L.  S. 
Thurston,  W.  L.  Merrill,  John  Eaton,  C.  K.  West,  C.  Dorticos, 
W.  T.  Richmond  and  L.  W.  Shugg.     Spaces  165-173. 

Germain  Company,  The,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. — Model  cross  section 
of  a  wooden  freight  car.  showing  construction  and  grades  of 
lumiaer  customarily  used;  cross  sections  of  yellow  pine  cross 
ties  and  piling,  treated  and  untreated  ;  yellow  pine  decking,  car 
siding,  lining  and  roofing,  in  all  grades.  Complete  assortment 
of  railroad  timber  from  all  parts  of  the  U.  S.  Represented 
by  C.  W.  Cantrell,  J.  H.  Austin,  Jr.,  and  Ralph  Lane. 
Space  37. 

Gibb  Instrument  Company,  Detroit,  Michigan. — Zeus  A.  C.  arc 
welding  apparatus.  Represented  by  E.  S.  Hurd,  Chas.  Opper- 
man,  R.  D.  Thomas  and  J.  M.  Hayes.    Space  35. 

Gillespie  &  Company,  A.  W.,  Chicago,  111. — One  Economy  loco- 
motive fire  door;  one  Henrikson  journal  bearing  boring  ma- 
chine. Represented  by  A.  W.  Gillespie  and  J.  S.  Seeley. 
Space  300. 

Globe  Seamless  Steel  Tubes  Company,  Chicago,  111.— Cold  drawn 
seamless  steel  locomotive  boiler  tubes  and  mechanical  tubing. 
Represented  bv  A.  C.  Moore,  F.  J.  O'Brien  and  J.  J.  Norton. 
Spaces  526-528. 


Goddard  &  Goddard  Company,  Detroit,  Mich. — New  and  im- 
proved types  of  milling  cutters.  Represented  by  A.  N.  God- 
dard and  J.  W.  Scderquist.    Space  754, 

Gold  (!ar  Heating  &  Lighting  Company,  New  York.  N.  Y. — 
Vajjor,  combination  pressure  and  vapor,  pressure,  hot  water 
and  electric  car  heating  systems;  thermostatic  control  for  all 
types  of  car  heating  systems  and  buildings ;  ventilators  for 
railway  cars ;  pressure  regulators.  Represented  by  Edward 
E.  Gold,  E.  B.  Wilson,  A.  B.  Strange,  F.  R.  Cooper,  E.  J.  Ro- 
n.in,  W.  H.  Ivers,  J.  O.  Brumbaugh,  A.  Sheldon.  A.  D.  .Sluver, 
V.  H.  Smith  and  G.  E.  A.  Lctourneau.    Spaces  350-351-352-353. 

Cioodall  Rubber  Company,  Inc.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. — Goodall  semi- 
metallic  air  lirake  hose;  car  lieat,  signal,  switch,  boiler  washout 
and  tender  hose ;  mechanical  rubber  goods.  Represented  by 
H.  W.  Goodall,  A.  W.  Swartz  and  N.  S.  B.  Greene.    Space  D. 

Gould  Coupler  Company,  New  York,  N.  Y. — Automatic  slack 
adjusters:  M.  C.  B.  journ.il  boxes:  friction  draft  gears:  coup- 
lers; electric  car  lighting:  locomotive  headlight  equipment; 
storage  batteries.  Represented  by  Charles  A.  Gould,  W.  F. 
Richards,  J.  W.  Reifsnyder,  G.  B.  Young,  C.  E.  Rood,  W.  H. 
Sauvage,  P.  H.  Simpson,  Charles  A.  Gould,  2d,  G.  R.  Berger, 
W.  F.  Bouche  and  W.  R.  Shedd.    Space  213. 

Gould  &  Eberhardt,  Newark.  N.  J. — One  28"  Invincible  type 
shaper  arranged  with  constant  speed  Westinghouse  motor 
drive  and  selective  type  gear  box.  Represented  by  H.  Ezra 
Eberhardt  and  Charles  L.  Cameron.    Space  181. 

Grand  Rapids  Grinding  Machine  Company,  Grand  Rapids, 
Mich. — ^Grand  Rapids  universal  cutter,  reamer  and  tool 
grinders.  Represented  by  B.  C.  Saunders  and  J.  DeKoning. 
Space  191. 

Greenfield  Tap  &  Die  Corporation,  Greenfield,  Mass. — Working 
display  of  No.  1  cutting-ofif  machine;  a  No.  36  threading 
machine;  and  Maxi  taps  for  staybolt;  taps,  dies,  screw  plates, 
reamers,  pipe  tools  and  gages.  Represented  by  L.  H.  Taylor, 
W.  A.  Cook,  Ralph  Barstow  and  F.  W.  Strecker.  Spaces  308- 
310-312. 

Griffin  Wheel  Company,  Chicago,  111. — Chilled  iron  car  wheels. 
Represented  by  A.  A.  Hale,  H.  N.  Scott,  F.  B.  Flinn  and 
Geo.  D.  Casgrain.  Space  559. 

Grip  Nut  Company,  Chicago.  111. — Grip  nut  products;  grip  lock 
nut:  holding  nut;  unit  nut;  pump  piston  rod  nut.  Represented 
by  W.  E.  Sharp,  H.  E.  Passmore,  A.  Roberts  and  H.  J. 
Tremey.     Space  190. 

Gustin-Bacon  Manufacturing  Company.  Kansas  City,  Mo. — The 
Emery  brake  cylinder  lubricant;  G-B  perfect  air  pump 
strainer;  G-B  reversible  driving  chuck  for  staybolts;  G-B 
thermoline  valve  for  tire  heating.  Represented  by  John  W. 
Foyle,  F.  L.  Bacon,  E.  A.  Emery,  Fred  Speer  and  J.  S. 
Hearons.     Space  737. 


Hale  &  Kilburn  Corporation,  Philadelphia.  Pa. — Coach  seats; 
reclining  chairs;  car  flooring.  Represented  by  W.  M.  Swope, 
H.  R.  Rochester,  P.  J.  Tucker,  A.  F.  Old,  H.  C.  Minor  and 
R.  H.  Pilson.     Spaces  408-410. 

Hammett,  H.  G.,  Troy,  N.  Y.— Triple  valve  bushing  roller;  Stay- 
tite  packing  bell  ringer.  Represented  by  H.  G.  Hammett, 
A.  O.  Van  Der  Vort  and  E.  Q  Sawyer.    Space  512. 

Hanna  Locomotive  Stoker  Company,  The,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. — 
Hanna  locomotive  coal  distributor.  Represented  by  W.  T. 
Hanna,  W.  A.  Benson,  J.  W^.  Myers  and  F.  E.  McCown. 
Space  183. 

Haring,  Ellsworth,  New  York,  N.  Y. — Elhar  high  speed  steel 
and  tool  steels;  non-ferros  metals  in  wires  and  sheets  for 
special  purposes.  Resistance  wires.  Represented  by  Ells- 
worth Haring.     Space  20. 

Hauck  Manufacturing  Company,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. — Oil  burn- 
ing equipment  such  as :  Tire  heaters,  steel  car  repair  burn- 
ers, rivet  forges,  furnace  burners,  hand  torches,  thawers, 
sprayers.  Steamers  for  sterilizing  purposes;  tool  dressing 
furnace;  brazing  forge;  melting  furnace;  low  pressure 
burner;  paint  burner;  locomotive  fire  kindler;  steam  testing 
burner.  Represented  by  M.  R.  Jarvis,  John  D.  Moore  and 
F.  E.  Giersch.     Spaces  188-806. 
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Heald  Machine  Company,  The,  Worcester,  Mass. — Style  No. 
60,  cylinder  grinding  machine;  style  No.  70,  internal  grinding 
machine;  style  No.  85,  internal  grinding  machine;  style  No. 
20,  rotary  surface  grinding  machine.  Represented  by  S.  T. 
Massey,  J.  N.  Heald,  L.  C.  Kenyon  and  S.  M.  Hershey. 
Spaces  129-131. 

Herbert,  Ltd.,  Alfred,  New  York,  N.  Y.— No.  1,  Alfred  Her- 
bert hexagon  turret  lathe;  Njk  4,  universal  turret  lathe; 
No.  9,  combination  turret  latlrc:  No.  2,  Lumsden  power 
oscillating  tool  grinder;  No.  12,  ball  bearing  plain  cup  wheel 
grinder;  Alfred  Herbert  B.  B.  twist  drill  grinder;  entire 
line  of  small  tools  and  supplies.  Represented  by  E.  D: 
Mitchell,  J.  C.  Blair,  J.  W.  Blackford,  C.  J.  Albin,  C.  R. 
White,  E.  G.  Blake,  E.  R.  Wood,  Felix  Harmer,  George 
Boucher  and  B.  Martin.     Spaces  168-170. 

Heywood  Brothers  and  Wakefield  Company,  Wakefield,  Mass. 
— Railway  car  seats;  canvas  lined  rattan  car  seat  webbing. 
Represented  by  Bertram  Berry,  G.  E.  Cornwall,  E.  C.  Lang, 
C.  A.  Van  Derveer,  F.  N.  Grigg,  W.  E.  Foreman,  F.  J. 
Neale  and  C.  G.  Elliott.    Spaces  520-524. 

Horrocks  Desk  Company,  Herkimer,  N.  Y. — Danight  lubrica- 
tor on  M.  C.  B.  brass  with  letters  from  M.  M.'s.  Repre- 
sented by  G.  P.  Simmons.    Space  761. 

Hunt-Spiller  Manufacturing  Corporation,  South  Boston, , 
M/ass. — Locomotive  parts  made  of  Hunt-Spiller  gun  iron;' 
cylinder  bushings;  cylinder  packing;  solid  pistons;  bull 
rings;  piston  valve  bushings;  tee  rings;  piston  valve  pack- 
ing; crosshead  shoes;  side  rod  and  knuckle  pin  bushings  for 
freight  service;  air  pump  bushings  and  packing;  driving 
boxes;  pedestal  shoes;  pedestal  wedges;  eccentrics  and  ec- 
centric straps.  Represented  by  W.  B.  Leach,  J.  G.  Piatt, 
F.  M.  Weymouth,  V.  S.  Ellet,  A.  B.  Root,  Jr.,  E.  J.  Fuller, 
C.  L.  Galloway  and  F.  B.  Hartman.    Spaces  562-563. 

Hutchins  Car  Roofing  Company,  Detroit,  Mich. — Car  roofs; 
steel  car  ends.  Represented  by  F.  M.  Whyte,  M.  F.  Ryan, 
F.  C.  Dunham,  J.  F.  Comee  and  A.  R.  Wilson.    Space  525. 

Hyatt  Roller  Bearing  Company,  New  York,  N.  Y. — Large 
model  of  Hyatt  Bearing  in  operation.  Housing  cut  away 
to  show  just  how  the  different  parts  function.  Bearings  in 
operation  in  housings  made  of  glass  to  show  just  how  the 
helically  wound  Hyatt  rollers  circulate  the  oil.  Sample  bear- 
ings and  parts  to  show  construction,  manufacture  and  fin- 
ished product.  A  great  deal  of  interesting  data  on  econo- 
mies effected  by  Hyatt  Bearings  in  freight  and  baggage 
handling  trucks.  Complete  bulletins  covering  all  industrial 
applications  of  the  Hyatt  Bearing.  Represented  by  L.  W. 
Ilifif.  M.  F.  Lawrence,  P.  C.  Gunion,  H.  K.  Porter,  H.  L. 
Littell,  D.  Gleisen,  G.  O.  Helmstaedter,  F.  H.  Knight  and 
R.  W.  Young.    Space  620. 

Independent  Pneumatic  Tool  Company,  Chicago,  111. — Thor 
pneumatic  drills,  reamers,  grinders,  hammers,  hoists,  ram- 
mers and  electric  drills  and  grinders.  Represented  by  J.  D. 
Hurley,  R.  S.  Cooper,  R.  T.  Scott,  2nd,  A.  G.  Anderson,  H.  F. 
Finney,  F.  J.  Passino,  H.  F.  White,  V.  W.  Robinson,  W.  H. 
Rosevear,  W.  A.  Nugent  and  A.  L.  Schuhl.     Spaces  556-557. 

Individual  Drinking  Cup  Company,  Inc.,  New  York,  N.  Y'. — 
Dixie  cup  vending  machines  and  cups;  Dixie  cup  dispensing 
machines;  sant-kerchief  vending  machines,  for  passenger  car 
and  station  use.  ■  Represented  by  Arthur  R.  Lillicrapp  and 
M.  E.  Morrison.    Space  15. 

Industrial  Works,  Bay  City,  Mich. — Locomotive,  wrecking, 
wharf,  gantry,  transfer  and  pillar  cranes ;  combination  crane 
pile  drivers  and  crane  steam  shovels,  pile  drivers,  rail  saws, 
grab  buckets,  transfer  tables  and  steam  pile  hammers.  Rep- 
resented by  W.  W.  Clements.  James  Shearer,  2nd,  George  T. 
Sinks  and  Wm.  L.  Brown,  3rd.     Space  330. 

Ingersoll-Rand  Company,  New  York,  N.  Y. — Little  David  pneu- 
matic tools  and  appliances.  Represented  by  Geo.  A.  Gallinger, 
Walter  A.  Johnson,  F.  J.  Smith,  Geo.  S.  Johnston,  F.  W.  Gaw, 
Geo.  C.  Williams,  L.  W.  Schnitzer,  J.  F.  Watson,  J.  A.  San- 
ford  and  E.  C.  Geither.     Spaces  572-573. 

International  Couplers  Company,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. — The  White 
automotic  metallic  train-pipe  coupling  system;  auto-tite  flex- 
ible expansion  couplings  for  engine  and  tender  lines;  auto-tite 
flexible  pipe  joints;  auto-tite  traverse  expansion  joints.  Rep- 
resented by  Walter  Carman  White,  E.  B.  Lawson,  Nathan  W. 
Stem  and  J.  H.  Lonsdale.    Space  703  and  on  exhibit  track. 


International  Machine  Tool  Company,  Indianapolis,  Ind. — One 
16-18  in.  and  one  24-26  in.  Libby  heavy  duty  turret  lathes. 
Both  machines  tooled  up  and  operating  on  railroad  work. 
Represented  by  J.  A.  Villard,  C.  M.  Hamersly,  C.  F.  White, 
J.  K.  Robson,  A.  C.  L.  Black  and  Geo.  A.  Crawshaw. 
Space  180. 

Iron  City  Products  Company,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. — Rees  double 
worm  gear  drive  jacks  for  railway  and  industrial  purposes; 
passenger  cars  and  trucks.  Represented  by  E.  E.  Arnold 
and  C.  A.  Conklin.     Space  404. 

Irving  Iron  Works  Company,  Long  Island  City,  N.  Y. — Irving 
subway  fireproof  metallic  flooring  and  Irving  safsteps.  Rep- 
resented by  W.  E.  Irving,  P.  L.  Price,  H.  H.  Bunker,  W.  H. 
Lown,  J.  M.  Madden  and  H.  H.  Schuldt.     Space  758. 

Jacobs  Manufacturing  Company,  The,  Hartford,  Conn. — Jacobs 
improved  drill  chucks.  Represented  by  Joseph  H.  Hazley  and 
G.  Albert  Englund.    Space  132. 

Jefferson  Union  Company,  Lexington,  Mass.— Jefferson  unions; 
union  ells  and  tees;  flange  unions.  Represented  by  Daniel  T. 
Grofl.    Space  16. 

Johns-Manville  Company,  H.  W.,  New  York,  N.  Y.— The  85% 
magnesia  pipe  covering  and  boiler  lagging;  J-M  sponge  felted 
pipe  covering  and  blocks;  miscellaneous  J-M  pipe  coverings 
and  transite  and  ebony  asbestos  wood;  asbestos  shingles;  high 
ternperature  and  insulating  cement;  Mastic  flooring;  J-M 
built-up  and  ready  roofing;  Salamander  insulation;  Keystone 
hair  felt  and  standard  hair  felt;  spiral  locomotive  pipe  cover- 
ing; power  reverse  gear  packing;  Mallet  locomotive  packing; 
J-M  expander  rings  and  packing  cups ;  friction  tape  and  splic- 
mg  compounds;  Transite  asbestos  wood  smoke  jacks;  miscel- 
laneous packmg  materials;  Vulcabeston  gaskets  and  washers; 
J.-M.  fire  extinguishers;  Transite  ventilators.  Represented 
by  J.  E.  Meek,  G.  A.  Nicol,  J.  C.  Younglove,  Geo.  Christenson, 
J.  H.  Trent,  H.  G.  Newman,  C.  E.  Murphy,  F.  J.  Home  R  A 
Hamaker  and  W.  J.  Stewart.     Spaces  586-587. 

Johnson  Bronze  Company,  New  Castle,  Pa.— Babcock  Water 
gage  protector.  Represented  by  Robt.  Redding  and  F.  H. 
Babcock.     Space  373. 

Joliet  Railway  Supply  Company,  Chicago,  111.— Brake  beams; 
truck  bolsters;  side  bearings;  journal  boxes.  Represented  by 
F.  L.  Sivyer,  J.  H.  Slawson,  C.  A.  Carscadin,  Jas.  E.  Simons, 
and  Hamilton  Vose.      Space  611. 

Jones  &  Company,  B.  M.,  Inc.,  New  York,  N.  Y.— Fractures 
of  double  mushet  high  speed  steel ;  Taylor's  'best  Yorkshire 
iron.  Represented  by  Fred  J.  Holden,  W.  S.  Murrian,  Ray  G. 
White,  W.  H.  White  and  Austin  Savage.     Space  38. 

Jones  &  Laughlin  Steel  Company,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  —  Various 
products,  including  hot  rolled  sections;  cold-finished  section; 
wire;  wire  fence;  wire  nails;  tubular  products;  tin  and  black 
plate.  Represented  by  A.  A.  Wagner,  J.  F.  Replinger,  Roland 
Gerry,  Ralph  Rowles,  Robert  Geddis,  G.  C.  Fogwell,  Robert 
Kilgore  and  George  B.  Mitchell.     Spaces  409-411. 

Joyce-Cridland  Company,  The,  Dayton,  Ohio.— Lifting  jacks  of 
all  kinds,  including  self  lowering  jacks  in  SO  and  75-ton  ca- 
pacities, all  heights.  Full  automatic  geared  jacks;  full  auto- 
matic lever  jacks;  screw  jacks  of  all  kinds;  plain  lever  jacks; 
traversing  jacks;  hydraulic  jacks;  pole  and  emergency  jacks. 
Represented  by  W.  F.  Bippus,  A.  S.  Beattys,  C.  D.  Derby  and 
R.  L.  Skidmore.    Space  607. 

Justice  &  Company,  Philip  S.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.— Reception  booth. 
Represented  by  Philip  J.  Mitchell.     Space  509. 

K-G  Welding  &  Cutting  Company,  Inc.,  New  York,  N.  Y.  Com- 
pressed gas,  welding  and  cutting  torches;  regulating  valves; 
equipment  and  supplies.  Represented  by  Wm.  D.  Flannery, 
George  B.  Malone,  Wm.  McCarthy,  Wm.  M.  Munn  and  Peter 
Norren.    Space  57. 

Karry  Lode  Industrial  Truck  Company,  Inc.,  Long  Island  City, 
N.  Y. — Industrial  trucks  and  tractors.  Represented  by  J.  M. 
Breitenbach,  W.  W.  White  and  H.  A.  Spaulding.  Spaces 
332-334. 

Kaustine  Company,  Inc..  Buffalo,  N.  Y.— Kaustine  chemical 
toilet  systems  and  hydro  kaustine  iron  enameled  septic  tanks. 
Represented  by  J.  H.  Fotheringham,  F.  B.  Shalters  and  D.  A. 
Evans.     Space  335. 
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Killer  rnciiinatic  Ton!  Company,  Grand  llavcn,  Mich. — Coni- 
ploti-  line  i)f  KciU'r-Mastor  riveting,  cliippin^,  oaikinsf  and 
scaliiiv!  liammiTs;  jam  rivi-tors;  licildor-oiis ;  sand  rammers; 
piuinnatic  drills;  wood  Ixirors  and  urindcrs;  rivet  sets  and 
eiiisel  i)lanks.  l\epresented  hv  Win.  H.  Keller,  I-.  H.  Olsen. 
I".  A.  Hremmer,  I.  C".  t'amplu-ll,  \V.  I".  Delaney,  \V.  II.  Woody. 
C.  W.  GellinKer.  I.  H.  Crbv,  W.  J.  Devlin,  II.  C.  Browne  and 
V.  S.  Eygleston,  jr.    Space  197. 

Kerite  Insulated  Wire  &  Cable  Company,  Inc.,  The  New  N'ork, 
\'.  ^'. — Reception  booth.  Represented  by  .Azel  .\mes,  P.  W. 
Miller,  J.  W.  Vonni;,  J.  .V.  Hcnton.  B.  L.  Winchell,  Jr.,  and  W. 
11.   Fenley.     Space  716. 

Kcyokc  Railway  Equipment  Company,  Chicago,  111. — Murray 
cast  steel  friction  draft  gear  and  cast  steel  coupler  yokes. 
Represented  by  George  C.  Murray,  k.  J.  Cook  and  Edward 
Walters.    Space  309. 

Keystone  Drop  Forge  Works,  Chester,  Pa. — General  line  of  drop 
forgings.  Keystone  connecting  links;  Keystone  safety  shackle 
hook.  Represented  by  Geo.  H.  Berlin  and  Wm.  J.  IVIcDevitt. 
Space  302. 

King  Optical  Company,  Julius,  New  York,  N.  Y. — Safety  gog- 
gles; face  masks  and  shields;  welding  helmets.  Represented 
by  Fred  W.  King  and  Major  J.  N.  Thomas.     Space  745. 

Lakewood  Engineering  Company,  The,  Cleveland,  Ohio. — One 
Lakewood  703  tier-lift  truck;  one  Lakewood  type  701  tractor; 
one  Lakewood  No.  810  trailer.  Represented  by  Thos.  T. 
Fauntlcroy.     Space  220. 

Landis  Machine  Company,  Waynesboro,  Pa. — One  2  in.  Landis 
double  head  bolt  threading  machine;  4  in.  Landis  pipe  thread- 
ing and  cutting  machine;  l!4  in. 'single  head  leadscrew  thread- 
ing machine;  chaser  grinder;  stationary  pipe  die  head;  1^  in. 
Landis  automatic  die  head.  Represented  by  C.  N.  Kirkpatrick, 
C.  F.  Mever,  F.  C.  Dclcher,  J.  W.  Willis,  M.  M.  Lutz,  G.  M. 
Stickell,  C.  M.  Creager  and  H.  W.  Marker.  Spaces  123-125- 
127. 

Latrobc  Tool  Company,  Latrobe,  Pa. — High  speed  twist  drills 
and  reamers.  Represented  by  J.  B.  Moore,  W.  B.  Fetner, 
F.  B.  Hull  and  A.  A.  Morton.    Space  361. 

Lehon  Company,  The,  Chicago,  111. — Mule-hide  car  roofings; 
waterproof  insulating  materials;  coach  roofings;  membranes; 
roofing  and  shingles ;  sill  covers ;  wood-seal.  Represented  by 
Tom  Lehon  and  John  E.  Eipper.    Space  18. 

Lewis  Draft  Appliance  Company,  Chicago,  111. — Lewis  automatic 
draft  and  baick  pressure  control.  Represented  by  J.  D.  Pur- 
cell  and  D.  M.  Lewis.     Space  163. 

Liberty  Manufacturing  Company,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. — Liberty  type 
air  operated  cleaners  for  arch  tubes  of  locomotive  boilers  and 
for  fire  and  water  tubes  of  stationary  boilers,  also  Lagonda 
type  machines  for  same  purpose.  Represented  by  Harry  A. 
Pastre.    Space  96. 

Liberty  Steel  Products  Company,  Inc.,  Chicago,  111. — Davis  solid 
truss  brake  beams  for  passenger,  locomotive  tender  and  freight 
equipment;  Liberty  built-up  brake  beams;  Davis  pressed  steel 
journal  box  lids;  Libco  sectional  steel  buildings.  Represented 
by  Chas.  J.  Graham,  E.  H.  Pape,  J.  M.  Brown,  R.  P.  Town- 
send,  S.  W.  Midgley,  J.  M.  Borrowdale,  A.  W.  Preikschat,  W. 
T.  Kilborn,  M.  J.  Folensbee,  W.  E.  Fowler,  Jr.,  A.  D.  Brown, 
T.  L.  Lawry,  C.  F.  Flood  and  Geo.  McP.  Minetree.    Space  539. 

Liberty  Tool  Corporation,  The,  Baltimore,  Md. — Liberty  labor 
saving  tools.  Single  and  double  cylinder  portable  drilling 
presses;  rivet  heating  furnace;  heating  torch;  backing  out 
punch;  heading  attachment;  bottom  riveting  rig.  Represented 
by  E.  Oliver  Grimes,  Jr.,  M.  J.  O'Connor,  H.  J.  Wilson,  C. 
S.  Green.  M.  C.  Pearrell,  G.  L.  Degenhard  and  C.  R.  Flater. 
Spaces  215-217. 

Lincoln  Electric  Company,  The,  Cleveland,  Ohio. — Lincoln  200- 
300  ampere  welder;  Lincoln  motors:  Lincoln  motor  operating 
under  water.  Represented  by  Robt.  E.  Kinkead,  D.  C.  Ander- 
son and  O.  P.  Lang.     Space  803. 

Loco  Light  Company,  The,  Indianapolis,  Ind. — One  Loco  light 
generator  in  operation;  one  Loco  light  generator,  sectional 
view;  headlight  case.  Represented  by  H.  H.  Tomlinson,  C. 
Vossler,  T._D.  Kelly,  B.  Palmer  Claiborne  and  Col.  C.  E.  Bley- 
er.     Space  718. 


Locomotive  Appliance  Company,  The,  Toledo.  Ohio. —  Laco 
type  of  steam  fire  door;  sleeve  valve;  throttle  valve;  valve 
contr(jl  cylinders;  steam  chest;  cross  head  connected  valve 
gear.  Represented  by  Chas.  J.  Pilliod,  Geo.  II.  Hartman  and 
Dan  Searles.     Spaces  727-729. 

Locomotive  Feed  Water  Heater  Company,  New  York,  N.  Y. — 
Boiler  feed  pump:  model  of  feed  water  healer;  samples  of 
various  parts  from  servic^  Represented  by  G.  M.  Basford, 
i:.  A.  Averill,  W.  H.  l.ovRin.  C.  R.  Fairchild,  A.  R.  Frank- 
liauser,  C.  R.  Hardy,  H.  Y.  Jones  and  W.  T.  Bennison. 
Spaces  414-424. 

Locomotive  Firebox  Company.  Chicago,  111. — Working  model 
showing  Nicholson  thenuic  syphons:  also  single  syphon 
shown.  Represented  by  John  1,.  Nicholson,  James  T. 
Anthony,  Leslie  R.  Pyle,  C.  M.  Rogers.  W.  M.  Wilson  and 
John  Stuart  Hawley.     Spaces  382-384-385. 

Locomotive  Lubricator  Company,  Chicago,  111. — One  sectional 
model  of  force  feed  locomoiive  lubricator  and  diaphragm 
terminal  check  valve;  one  working  model  of  the  above.  Rep- 
resented by  W.  J.  Schlacks,  O.  H.  Neal  and  C.  W.  Rudolph. 
Space  574. 

Locomotive  Stoker  Company,  Pitsburgh,  Pa. — Full  size  type 
"D"  duplex  stoker  with  locomotive  backhead;  1/3  size  type 
"D"  duplex  stoker  with  locomotive  backhead:  full  size  type 
"D"  slope  sheet  coal  pusher.  Represented  by  W.  L.  Bartho- 
lomew, J.  J.  Byrne,  O.  B.  Capps,  W.  G.  Clark,  D.  F.  Craw- 
ford, A.  C.  DevercU,  Harold  Gardner,  J.  J.  Hannahan.  R.  G. 
Kelley,  N.  M.  Lower,  L.  E.  Osborne,  Eugene  Prouty,  Edward 
Rvan.  L.  V.  Stevens.  Karl  M.  Steller,  A.  N.  Willsie  and  H.  C. 
Woodbridge.    Spaces  403-405-407. 

Locomotive  Superheater  Company,  New  York,  N.  Y. — Steam 
superheaters  for  locomotives ;  fire  tube  superheater  for  Scotch 
marine  boilers;  Elesco  superheater  for  stationary  boilers;  pipe 
coils  ;  steam  pyrometers.  Represented  by  G.  L.  Bourne,  F.  A. 
Schaff,  R.  M.  Ostermann,  G.  E.  Ryder,  R.  R.  Porterfield,  W. 
A.  Buckbee,  H.  B.  Oatley,  C.  A.  Brandt,  Bard  Browne,  Geo. 
Fogg,  A.  C.  Loudon,  S.  Macdonald,  A.  C.  McLachlan,  J.  E. 
Mourne,  K.  E.  Stilwell,  B.  N.  Broido  and  R.  A.  Holme. 
Spaces  422-424. 

Locomotive  Terminal  Equipment  Association,  Chicago,  111. — Lit- 
erature pertaining  to  locomotive  terminal  equipment.  Repre- 
sented by  Frederic  A.  Gale  and  H.  L.  Hilleary.     Space  748. 

Long,  Jr.,  Company,  Chas.  R.,  Louisville.  Ky. — Samples  of  rail- 
way paints;  paint  panels,  paint  films.  Represented  by  Chas.  R. 
Long,  Jr.,  G.  S.  Turner,  W.  H.  Heckman.  Harry  Vissering,  J. 
M.  Monroe  and  S.  W.  Russell.    Space  577. 

Lukens  Steel  Company,  Coatesville,  Pa. — Reception  booth.  Rep- 
resented by  Harry  Loeb  and  George  L.  Gordon.     Space  9. 

Lunkenheimer  Company,  The,  Cincinnati,  Ohio — Valves;  lubri- 
cators ;  oil  pumps ;  oil  and  grease  cups ;  oiling  devices ;  boiler 
mountings;  injectors;  ground  key  work;  motor  accessories. 
Represented  by  Howard  J.  Evans  and  Andrew  Lauterbach. 
Spaces  311-313. 

Luster  Machinery  Company,  The,  Philadelphia,  Pa.— One  22-inch 
Cincinnati  geared  head  lathe ;  1  16-inch  Cincinnati  tool  room 
lathe;  1  16-inch  Ohio  motor  driven  shaper.  Represented  by 
E.  J.  Luster.    Spaces  149-15L 


MacRae's  Blue  Book  Company,  Chicago,  111.— MacRae's  Blue 
Book;  MacRae's  classified  list  of  railroad  officials.  Represent- 
ed bv  Alex  Smith,  R.  S.  Lundy,  Chris  Anderson,  F.  O.  Rice 
and  Thos.  H.  MacRae.    Space  21. 

Mahr  Manufacturing  Company,  Minneapohs,  Minn.— -Mahr  steel 
car  repair  torches;  boiler  shop  torches;  type  "T"  and  Jifify 
torches  ;  babbitt  furnaces  ;  rivet  forges  ;  calorizors ;  safety  auto- 
matic shut-off  valves.  Represented  by  W.  G.  Barstow,  R.  B. 
Ecker  and  A.  S.  Hayes.    Space  538. 

Main  Belting  Company,  Philadelphia,  Pa.— Anaconda  power 
transmission  belting;  M.  B.  C.  car  lighting  belting;  Leviathan 
conveyor  belting;  "Main"  conveyor  rollers;  style  "C"  adjust- 
able troughing  roller;  style  "A"  troughing  roller;  styles  "R" 
and  "S"  return  rollers.  Represented  by  E.  F.  Hiller,  H.  B. 
Gramm  and  W.  C.  Schreiner.    Space  701. 

Manning,  Maxwell  &  Moore,  Inc.,  New  York,  N.  Y. — Consoli- 
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dated  safety  valves;  Ashcroft  gauges  and  gauge  testers;  Han- 
cock inspirators,  boiler  check  valves;  steam  valves,  and  boiler 
tester,  filler  and  washer;  locomotive  force  feed  lubricator. 
Represented  by  P.  M.  Brotherhood,  H.  D.  Carlton,  C.  L. 
Brown,  P.  K.  Dayton,  J.  Soule  Smith,  F.  J.  Wilson,  J.  Bris- 
coe, E.  M.  Moore,  C.  Freeman  and  T.  S.  Stephens.  Spaces 
629-631-633. 

Massachusetts  Mohair  Plush  Company,  Boston,  Mass. — Mohair 
car  seat  plush  and  mohair  vehets.  Represented  by  William 
W.  Melcher.    Space  635. 

McCabe  Manufacturing  Company,  Lawrence,  Mass. — Working 
model  of  pneumatic  flanging  machine;  flanged  flue  sheets; 
flanged  car  parts.  Represented  by  Fred  H.  McCabe  and  Hugh 
McCabe.     Space  306. 

McConway  &  Torley  Company,  The,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. — Auto- 
matic couplers  including  Pitt  pivoted  passenger  couplers, 
"D"  pivoted  passenger  couplers  and  3-stem  pivoted  passen- 
ger couplers.  Represented  by  Wm.  McConway.  Jr.,  Stephen 
C.  Mason,  H.  C.  Buhoup,  T.  H.  Milliken,  E.  L.  Revnolds  and 
W.  J.  Regan.     Spaces  501-503-505. 

McCord  &  Company,  Chicago,  111. — Journal  boxes.  Repre- 
sented by  Judson  A.  Lamon  and  F.  W.  Craig.    Space  610. 

McCoy  Manufacturing  Company,  The  Elijah,  Detroit,  Mich.— 
McCoy  Graphite  lubricator  for  valves  and  cylinders,  and  for 
air  pump  and  accessories  to  each.  Represented  by  Francis 
H.  Warren  and  Albert  L.  Strieker.     Space  17. 

McNab  &  Harlin  Manufacturing  Company,  Paterson.  N.  J. — 
Valves  and  fittings  of  iron  and  brass.  Represented  by  Ern- 
est G.  Jarvis.    Spaces  719-721. 

Metal  &  Thermit  Corporation,  New  York,  N.  Y. — Therm' t 
and  appliances,  sample  of  square  single  track  crossing,  con- 
structed by  Thermit  welding.  Sample  of  carbon-free  metals 
and  alloys  produced  by  the  Thermit  process.  Sample  weld  on 
9"  crank  shaft.  Materials  for  demonstrating  pipe  welding 
for  the  purpose  of  welding  locomotive  superheater  units. 
Sample  of  superheater  unit  so  welded.  Represented  by  F. 
W.  Cohen,  W.  R.  Hulbert.  H.  D.  Kelley.  H.  S.  Mann,  E.  B. 
Bloom,  J.  G.  McCarty  and  Wm.  Aldrich.     Space  184. 

Midvale  Steel  and  Ordnance  Company,  Philadelphia,  Pa. — Knob- 
bling  furnace  and  samples  showing  all  steps  in  the  production 
of  genuine  old  fashioned  knobbled  charcoal  iron  and  charcoal 
iron  boiler  tubes ;  panels  showing  tools  made  of  Midvale  steels 
for  use  in  Midvale  shops;  one  Cambria  heavy  freight  axle;  one 
table  on  which  are  mounted  samples  of  the  larger  sizes  of  sec- 
tions rolled  by  the  Cambria  Steel  Company;  several  samples  of 
steel  wheels ;  samples  of  piston  rod  and  miscellaneous  car 
forgings.  Represented  by  R.  V.  Sage,  J.  C.  C.  Holding,  H.  O. 
Williams,  Harry  Rowe,  James  Conner,  Samuel  Griffith,  W.  S. 
Edger,  Harry  Neele,  L.  B.  Morris,  Charles  Keenan,  F.  W. 
Sager,  R.  E.  Sharp,  F.  W.  Stone,  R.  E.  Dexter,  J.  E.  McLain, 
H.  W.  Hibshman,  George  A.  Richardson,  George  E.  Thackray 
and  B.  F.  Faunce.    Space  637. 

Miller  Saw-Trimmer  Company,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. — Anyangl  light- 
ing fixtures.  Represented  by  E.  T.  Russell,  E.  T.  Spillman,  G. 
E.  McCabe  and  Frank  V.  Barhydt.     Space  734. 

Miner,  W.  H.,  Chicago,  111. — Friction  draft  gears;  side  bearings; 
safety  hand  brakes;  refrigerator  car  door  fasteners:  drawbar 
yokes.  Represented  bv  B.  S.  Johnson,  J.  R.  Mitchell,  W.  E. 
Robertson,  A.  E.  Biddle,  G.  Q.  Lewis,  A.  P.  Withall,  J.  F. 
O'Connor  and  eGo.  A.  Johnson.     Spaces  584-585. 

Monroe  Calculating  Machine  Company,  New  York,  N.  Y. — Mon- 
roe calculating  machine.  Represented  by  J.  R.  Ramsay,  G. 
W.  Laine,  J.  V.  Carroll  and  S.  W.  Reed.     Space  751. 

Mudge  &  Company,  Chicago,  111. — Solvit  compound;  Mudge  mo- 
tor cars ;  Mudge-Peerless  ventilators.  Represented  by  Burton 
Mudge,  George  W.  Bender,  Karl  J.  Eklund  and  Sherman  C. 
Amsden.     Space  201. 

Nathan  Manufacturing  Company,  New  York,  N.  Y. — Injectors; 
lubricators;  boiler  checks;  valves  and  locomotive  fittings. 
Represented  by  E.  S.  Toothe,  Otto  Best,  J.  F.  Farrell,  W.  E. 
Brumble,  W.  R.  Walsh,  Richard  Welsh,  J.  C.  Currie,  W.  S. 
Murrain,  E.  F.  Boyle,  W.  G.  Lockwood,  F.  C.  Davern  and 
W.  D.  Jenkins.     Spaces  57&-579. 


hand  brakes  for  freight,  coal,  tank  and  hopper  cars ;  geared 
hand  brakes  for  baggage,  express,  mail  and  all  blind-end  cars. 
Two  designs.  Geared  hand  brake  for  Pullman  and  passenger 
cars;  positive  release  ratchet  brake  lever;  anti-friction  staflf 
bracket.  Represented  by  Frank  D.  Miller  and  Wm.  D.  Brews- 
ter.   Spaces  705-707. 

National  Car  Equipment  Company,  Chicago,  111.— Klasing  safety 
hand  brake.  Represented  by  W.  L.  Kellogg  and  A.  F.  Klasing. 
Space  383. 

National  Car  Wheel  Company,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. — Chilled  iron  car 
wheels  for  60,000-  80,000-  100,000-  and  140,000-  capacity  cars. 
Represented  by  T.  H.  Yardlev,  E.  H.  Chanin,  H.  L.  Garvin, 
J.  F^Weisbrod,  R.  H.  Tate,  G.  L.  Hoen,  j.  D.  Cunningham, 
H.  t.  McClumpha,  A.  Muirhead  and  A.  Batzold.  Spaces 
572-573. 

National  Carbon  Company,  Inc.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. — Columbia  dry 
cells;  Columbia  hot  shot  and  multiple  batteries;  Columbia 
high  voltage  caustic  soda  cells  :  carbon  and  metal  brushes  for 
motors;  generators  and  headlight  equipment;  lighting  and 
welding  carbons  ;  welding  paste ;  carbon  plates ;  carbon  pack- 
ing rings;  special  forms  in  carbon  and  carbon  telephone  spe- 
cialties; .\merican  flashlights  and  batteries.  Represented  by 
Chas.  S.  Pflasterer,  J.  M.  Spangler,  A.  E.  Pratt  and  Walter  R. 
Pflasterer.    Spaces  744-746. 

National  Lock  Washer  Company,  The,  Newark,  N.  J. — Models  of 
car  curtains;  curtain  fixtures,  sash  locks;  sash  balances;  win- 
dow packing;  national  lock  washers  and  Hipower  nut  locks. 
Represented  by  F.  B.  Archibald,  J.  Howard  Horn,  C.  H.  Loutrel, 
R.  L.  Cairncross,  Daniel  Hoyt  and  R.  B.  Cardozo.  Space  541. 

National  Malleable  Castings  Company,  The,  Cleveland,  Ohio. — 
Couplers  of  various  types;  journal  boxes;  miscellaneous  car 
castings  and  railroad  devices.  Represented  by  T.  W.  Aishton, 
J.  J.  Byers,  A.  J.  Bazelev,  W.  E.  Coffin,  G.  R.  Farrell,  Charles 
Caspar,  R.  T.  Hatch,  H.  T.  Krakau.  W.  C.  Lewis,  O.  W. 
Loomis,  G.  V.  Martin,  H.  L.  Mausk,  C.  H.  McCrea,  Benjamin 
Nields,  Jr.,  J.  A.  Slater,  S.  L.  Smith,  E.  H.  Schmidt,  E,  O. 
Warner  and  L.  S.  Wright.    Spaces  613-615. 

National  Railway  Appliance  Company,  New  York,  N.  Y. — ^Gar- 
land ventilators ;  Dunham  hopper  doors ;  Anglo-American 
varnish  company's  products ;  tool  steel  gears  and  pinions ; 
Genesco  paint  oils;  feasible  drop  brake  staffs;  Clapp's  fire  re- 
sisting paint;  Flaxlinum  insulation  samples.  Represented  by 
B.  A.  Hegeman,  Jr.,  Charles  C.  Castle,  Harold  A.  Hegeman, 
W.  C.  Lincoln,  W.  C.  Peters,  Fred  C.  J.  Dell,  C.  H.  McCor- 
mick,  J.  Turner  Martyn  and  H.  W.  Bininger.     Space  622. 

National  Railway  Devices  Company,  Chicago,  111. — Shoemaker 
vertical  fire-doors  operated  automatically  and  constantlv  un- 
der air  pressure.  Represented  by  Jay  G.  Robinson,  E.  J. 
Gunnison   and   A.  F.   Lind.     Space   E. 

National  Tube  Company,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. — Reception  booth. 
Represented  by  George  N.  Riley,  J.  T.  Goodwin,  J.  W.  Kelly 
and  P.  J.  Conrath.    Spaces  546-547. 

New  York  Air  Brake  Company,  The,  New  York,  N.  Y. — Re- 
ception booth.  Represented  by  Scott  R.  Hayes,  C.  E.  Leach, 
N.  A.  Campbell,  Thomas  O'Leary,  Jr.,  William  Owens. 
George  Kleifges,  O.  E.  Moore,  L.  S.  Sawyer  and  N.  W. 
Lyon.     Space  30. 

Newton  Machine  Tool  Works,  Inc.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. — Milling 
machines.  Represented  bv  Nicholas  P.  Lloyd  and  Roland  G. 
Holmes.     Spaces   117-119-121. 

Niles-Bement-Pond  Company.  New  York.  N.  Y. — Niles  36"- 
44"  side  head  boring  mill;  Pond  5'  right  line  radial  drill: 
Pratt  &  Whitney  10"  vertical  shaper;  Pratt  &  Whitney  small 
tools  and  gages;  Morris  3'  plain  radial  drill:  Stockbridge  20" 
two-piece  crank  shaper  ;  Aurora  28"  super  drill.  Represented  by 
Edward  L.  Leeds,  George  Mills,  D.  H.  Teas,  B.  S.  Skinner, 
Charles  Lvle,  J.  L.  McCartney,  H.  Wm.  Kopf,  Boyd  Nixon, 
N.  C.  Walpole,  H.  F.  Welch  and  B.  A.  Tozzer.  Spaces  104- 
110. 

Norton,  Incorporated,  A.  O.,  Boston,  Mass. — Different  types  of 
Norton  self-lowering  speed-controlled  jacks — 100  ton;  50  ton; 
50  ton  inverted  type — new  this  year.  35  ton ;  25  ton :  25  ton 
and  35  ton  ball-bearing  journal  jacks.  Represented  by  H.  A. 
Norton,  Frank  L.  Gormley,  George  R.  Law,  F.  P.  Hartshorn, 
R.  D.  Bates  and  C.  H.  Smith,  Jr.    Space  551. 


National  Brake  Company,  Inc.,  Buft'alo,  N.  Y.— Peacock  geared       Nuttall   Company,    R.    D.,    Pittsburgh,    Pa.— Heat-treated    gears 
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ami  pinions  for  electric  locomotives  and  multiple  unit  cars; 
pantaKraph  trolley  i)arts.  Represented  by  J.  II.  Mullen  and 
K.  R    Garlsidc.    Si)ace  134. 

Okadce  Company,  The,  ChicaRO,  111. — Okadec  blower  valves; 
blow-off  valves:  tender  liose  couplers;  front  end  hiuRes; 
water  glass  protectors.  Okadce  automatic  drain  valves. 
Represented  by  .\.  G.  HoUiiiBsbead,  Harry  VisserinR,  Chas. 
R.  LonK,  Jr.,  G.  S.  Turner,  W.  H.  Heckman  and  J.  M.  Monroe. 
Space  575. 

Okonite  Company,  Tiie,  Passaic,  N.  J. — Okonitc  rubber  cov- 
ered wires  aiul  cables;  varnished  cambric  wires  and  cables; 
splicing  tape.  iManson  friction  tape.  Represented  by  J.  L. 
Phillips,  W.  R.  Van  Stecnburgh,  J.  W.  llackctt,  1.  U.  Under- 
bill. C.  A.  Miller  and  F.  J.  White.    Space  733-735. 

O'Malley  Beare  Valve  Company,  Chicago,  III. — Glcb",  angle 
and  check,  also  "Y"  body  niultii)late  valves;  Perfection 
gauge  cock,  water  glass  drain  and  scpiirt  hose  valves,  boiler 
checks,  blow  out  valves,  duplex  blow  out  valve,  phosphor 
bronze  and  other  high  class  engine  bearings.  Represented  by 
Edward  O'Malley,  Thomas  O'Malley,  J.  E.  Brown,  J.  N. 
Gallagher  and  Jas.  M.  Pigott.    Space  177. 

Onondaga  Steel  Company,  Inc.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. — Spark  testing 
of  steel  scrap ;  sample  bars  high  on  speed  steel.  Represented 
by  C.  P.  Whiting  and  O.  S.  Wilcox,  Space  378. 

Osmer,  J.  E.,  Owosso,  Mich.— Exhaust  pipe  and  controlling 
valve  for  the  same.  The  exhaust  pipe  will  be  connected  up 
with  an  air  pipe  line,  and  an  operating  valve  will  be  attached 
to  the  same  for  operation  by  those  who  desire  to  investigate 
the  operation  of  the  device.    Space  602. 

Oxweld  Railroad  Service  Company^  New  York,  N.  Y.  Reception 
booth.  Represented  by  George  Thompson,  S.  P.  DeLano,  G. 
M.  Crownover,  E.  M.  Collins,  L.  C.  Ryan,  R.  W.  White,  F.  C. 
Hasse,  R.  P.  Browning.  A.  W.  Whiteford,  W.  F.  Thatcher,  H. 
W.  Jacobs,  A.  Lucas,  W.  M.  Beard,  C.  B.  Moore,  M.  C.  Beymer, 
H.  W.  Schulze  and  R.  W.  Harvey.    Space  33. 


Page  Steel  &  Wire  Company,  New  York,  N.  Y. — Armco 
American  ingot  iron  electrodes  and  welding  wire;  ingot  iron 
strand;  ingot  iron  bond  wires,  telegraph  wire,  telephone  wire, 
together  with  the  latest  developments  of  the  Page  company, 
namely : — Page  Armco  fence.  Represented  by  W.  T.  Kyle,  C. 
A.  McCune,  W.  H.  Beecker,  Jr.,  E.  J.  Flood  and  C.  L.  Bennett. 
Spaces  305-307. 

Paige  &  Jones  Chemical  Company,  New  York,  N.  Y. — Boiler 
feed  water  treatment ;  paint  oil ;  core  oil.  Represented  by 
Fred  O.  Paige  and  Harry  N.  Bennett.    Spaces  366-368. 

Pantasote  Company,  The,  New  York,  N.  Y. — Agasote  headlining, 
roofs,  wainscoting;  Pantasote  curtain  material  and  seat  cover- 
ing. Represented  by  John  M.  High,  Wm.  A.  Lake  and  Wm. 
Anderson.     Space  400. 

Parkesburg  Iron  Company,  The,  Parkesburg,  Pa. — Small  samples 
charcoal  iron  boiler  tubes  for  marine,  locomotive  and  station- 
ary boilers.  Represented  by  H.  A.  Beale,  Jr.,  George  Thomas, 
3rd.,  George  W.  Denyven,  R.  J.  Sheridan,  W.  H.  S.  Bateman, 
J.  R.  Wetherald.  J.  A.  Kinkead,  G.  H.  Woodroffe,  W.  P.  Can- 
by  and  G.  A.  Cardwell.     Space  388. 

Paxton-Mitchell  Company,  Omaha,  Neb. — Piston  rod,  valve 
stem  and  air  pump  metallic  packing.  Represented  by  C.  A. 
Coons,  E.  L.  Chollman  and  J.  J.  Keliher.     Space  533. 

Penn  Iron  &  Steel  Company,  Creighton,  Pa. — Samples  of  stay- 
bolt  and  chain  iron.  Represented  by  Henry  F.  Gilg.  Space 
34. 

Penn  Seaboard  Steel  Corp.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. — Reception  booth. 
Space  608. 

Pilliod  Company,  The,  New  York,  N.  Y. — Model  of  locomotive 
showing  Baker  valve  gear ;  model  of  Sentinel  low  water 
alarm.  Represented  by  R.  H.  Weatherly,  K.  J.  Eklund,  J.  J. 
Donovan,  D.  Purdy,  Wm.  Hoffmann  and  J.  H.  Burwell.  Space 
189. 

Pittsburgh  Power  Reverse  Gear  Company,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. — Pow- 
er reverse  gear.  Represented  by  P.  E.  Donner,  A.  S.  Os- 
bourne  and  J.  G.  North.     Space  139. 

Pocket  List  of  Railroad  Officials,  The,  New  York,  N.  Y. — Pocket 


List  of  Railroad  Officials.  Represented  by  Charles  L.  Dins- 
more,  Harold  A.  Brown  and  J.  Alexander  Brown.    Space  5. 

Poliak  Steel  Company,  The,  Cincinnati,  Ohio.— Reception  booth, 
furnishing  valualile  and  expert  information  regarding  manu- 
facture and  heat  treatment  of  railway  forgings.  Represented 
by  D.  E.  Sawyer.    Space  523. 

Pratt  &  Lambert,  Inc.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.— The  Vitralitc  railway 
enamel  system.  Rei)resented  by  J.  P.  Cowing,  E.  L.  Georger 
and  J.  R.  Mickle.     Space  521. 

Pressed  Steel  Car  Company,  New  York,  N.  Y. — Booth  with  pho- 
tographs.    Rei)rcsenled  by  N.  S.  Reeder,  J.  F.  MacEnulty,  C. 

E.  Postlethwaite,  K.  C.  Gardner,  H.  H.  Gilbert,  J.  S.  Turner, 
W.  H.  Wilkinson,  H.  S.  Hammond.  C.  C.  Clark,  C.  W.  Mourer, 
C.  H.  Jackman,  L.  O.  Cameron,  C.  A.  Lindstrom,  J.  F.  Streib, 

F.  O.  Schramm  and  F.  L.  Johnson.    Spaces  545-601. 

Production  Machine  Company,  Greenfield,  Mass. — Polishing  and 
grinding  machines ;  lawn  mowers  for  station  yards.  Repre- 
sented by  W.  S.  Howe  and  A.  H.  Behnke.    Space  126. 

Pulverized  Fuel  Equipment  Corporation,  New  York,  N.  Y. — 
Reception  booth  with  literature.  Represented  by  A.  V.  Adam- 
son.    Space  422. 

Pyle-National  Company,  The,  Chicago,  III. — A  model  of  the 
Young  valve  gear.  A  complete  line  of  turbo-generators ;  elec- 
tric headlight  sets;  suburban  train  lighting;  headlight  cases 
of  all  sizes;  sheet  steel  and  cast;  locomotive  cab  lamps;  back-up 
lamps;  switches;  connectors;  focusing  devices  for  lamps.  Rep- 
resented by  R.  C.  Vilas,  J.  Will  Johnson,  Wm.  Miller,  A.  N. 
Martin,  C.  P.  McGinnis,  T.  P.  McGinnis,  R.  L,  Mcintosh,  O. 
W.  Young,  R.  L.  Kilker,  W.  T.  Bretherton,  G.  E.  Haas  and  W. 
Smith.     Spaces  602,  604,  606. 


Q.  &  C.  Packing  and  Lubricator  Company,  The  New  York,  N. 
Y. — Piston  rod  packing  and  lubricators.  Represented  by  E.  R. 
Packer,  C.  F.  Quincy,  W.  W.  Hoit,  F.  F.  Kister,  M.  M.  Case, 
J.  C.  Smaltz,  S.  S.  Whitehurst  and  James  Smith.    Space  510. 

Quickwork  Company,  The,  St.  Mary's,  Ohio. — Three  machines, 
numbers  20,  30  and  40.  "Quickwork"  rotary  shears.  Repre- 
sented by  H.  CoUier  Smith,  A.  F.  Smith,  H.  Collier  Smith,  Jr., 
and  Henry  Lay.     Spaces  116-118. 


Racine  Tool  &  Machine  Compan'y,  Racine,  Wis. — -"Racine"  high 
speed  metal  cutting  machine ;  our  new  improved  broaching  ma- 
chine of  the  milling  type.  Represented  by  Fred  J.  Kidd,  E.  R. 
Larson  and  A.  H.  Goetz.    Space  166. 

Railroad  Herald,  The,  Atlanta,  Ga.— Copies  of  the  Railroad  Her- 
ald.    Represented  by  E.  C.  Laird.     Space  763. 

Railway  Devices  Company,  St.  Louis,  Mo. — "Western"  angle 
cock  holder;  "Perfection"  brake  ratchet;  spiral  pipe  clamps; 
"Iron  Horse"  or  pedestal;  "Sta-Rite"  uncoupling  attach- 
ments. Represented  by  Louis  A.  Hoerr,  Roland  M.  Hoerr, 
and  Sterling  Campbell.    Space  616. 

Railway  Materials  Co.,  The,  Chicago,  111.— Brake  shoes.  Rep- 
resented by  I.  B.  Lesh,  E.  C.  Folsom  and  Geo.  F.  Allen. 
Space  561. 

Railway  Purchases  and  Stores,  Chicago.  111. — Booth  with  mag- 
azines only.     Represented  by  Edward  Wray.     Space  717. 

Railway  Review,  Chicago,  111. — Copies  of  publication.  Repre- 
sented by  Willard  A.  Smith,  Harold  A.  Smith,  Arthur  E. 
Hooven,  J.  E.  Gougeon,  Charles  L.  Bates  and  John  M.  Lam- 
medee.     Spaces  12-14. 

Railway  Storage  Battery  Car  Company,  New  York,  N.  Y.— 
One  operating  Edison  battery  car.  Represented  by  L.  Klop- 
man,  F.  N.  Koziell  and  C.  A.  Wipf.  Space  634  and  car  on  ex- 
hibit track. 

Ralston  Steel  Car  Company,  The,  Columbus,  Ohio. — Recep- 
tion booth.  Represented  by  F.  E.  Symons,  J.  R.  Forney, 
J.  J.  Frank,  F.  S.  Clark.  B.  C.  Hanna,  C.  S.  Rea  and  J.  F. 
Leonard.     Space  558. 

Reading  Iron  Company,  Reading,  Pa. — Genuine  wrought  iron 
pipe;  charcoal  iron  boiler  tubes;  cut  nails  (black  and  galvan- 
ized.)    Represented  by  L.  E.  Thomas,  W.  W.  Williams,  E. 
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J.  Mishler,  H.  F.  Mattern,  Craig  Geddis,  H.  S.  Carlanl,  A. 
R.  Kinsler  and  Agnew  T.  Dice,  Jr.     Space  222. 

Reading  Specialties  Company,  Reading,  Pa. — Car  and  engine 
replacers ;  car  shocks;  derails.  Represented  by  M.  G.  Moore, 
J.  J.  O'Connell,  W.  J.  Zimmerman  and  D.  H.  Fowler.  Space 
612. 

Republic  Iron  &  Steel  Company,  Youngstown.  Ohio. — Recep- 
tion booth.     Space  517. 

Rhodes  Manufacturing  Company,  The,  Hartford,  Conn. — Rhodes 
shapers  and  slotters.  Represented  by  Joseph  H.  Hazley 
and   G.   Albert   Englund.     Space   132. 

Rice  Mianufacturing  Company.  Indianapolis,  Ind. — Red  Devil 
rivet  cutters.  Represented  by  A.  G.  Rice  and  H.  A.  Mans- 
field.    Space  741. 

Rich  Tool  Company,  Chicago,  111. — High  speed  twist  drills; 
high  speed  structural  reamers ;  rivet  sets ;  chucks ;  high  speed 
milling  cutters;  tire  forming  tools  and  other  small  tools. 
Represented  by  W.  B.  Sullivan,  L.  H.  Whiteside,  C.  R.  Can- 
field  and  C.  M.  Conner.     Spaces  726-728. 

Rivet  Cutting  Gun  Company,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. — Cincinnati 
rivet  cutting  guns,  slag  guns,  rivet  head  catchers  and  other 
safety  devices.  Represented  by  John  M.  Crowe  and  Louis 
K.  DeBus.     Space  513. 

Roberts  Automatic  Connector  Company,  Sarnia,  Ont.,  Canada. — 
Automatic  connectors  for  train  pipe.  Represented  by  J.  W. 
Roberts  and  William  K,  Saylor.    Space  756. 

Robinson  Company,  The,  Boston,  Mass. — Robinson  exhaust 
nozzle.     Represented  by  Frederic  Parker.     Spaces  564-565. 

Robinson  Connector  Company.  Inc..  The,  New  York,  N.  Y. — 
The  Robinson  automatic  connector.  Represented  by  Her- 
bert W.  Brown,  A.  R.  Whaley,  Joseph  Robinson,  James  L. 
Hagar.  H.  D.  Cameron,  Joseph  A.  Cameron  and  G.  E. 
Matheson.     Spaces  318-320-322. 

Rogers  Company,  H.  A.  New  York,  N.  Y. — Moncriefif  Scotch 
tubular  gauge  glasses;  Scotch  reflex  gauge  glasses  and 
Scotch  glass  protector  plates  for  gauge  glass  shields.  Rep- 
resented by  Harry  S.  Grififith.     Space  372. 

Rome  Iron  Mills,  Inc.,  New  York,  N.  Y. — Test  specimens  of 
staybolt  and  engine  bolt  irons.  Represented  by  B.  A.  Clements 
and  C.  C.  Osterhout.     Spaces  414-416-424-422. 

Ryerson  &  Son,  Joseph  T.,  Chicago,  111. — -Ryerson-Conradson 
lathes,  milling  machines,  radial  drills  and  planers  ;  Uhter  spe- 
cial staybolt  iron;  Ulster  engine  bolt  iron;  Ryolite  tool  steel. 
Represented  bv  H.  T.  Bradlev,  J.  H.  Craisie.  E.  W.  Kavanagh, 
I.  H.  Jones,  J.  C.  Becker,  H.  A.  Gray,  C.  E.  Pynqhon,  J.  B. 
Barton,  J.  P.  Moses  and  A.  W.  Willcuts.    Spaces  174-176. 


Safety  Car  Heating  and  Lighting  Company,  New  York,  N.  Y. — 
Electric  and  gas  car  lighting  equipment ;  car  lighting  fixtures 
and  reflectors;  electric  fans;  oxv-Pintsch  metal  cutting  equip- 
ment. Represented  bv  W.  L.  tarland,  J.  H.  Rodger,  J.  S. 
Henry,  R.  H.  Harvey,  S.  I.  Hopkins,  A.  B.  Mills,  H.  D.  Don- 
nell,  G.  E.  Scott,  C.  A.  Pinyerd,  J.  L.  Marsh,  W.  S.  Wepf, 
H.  K.  Williams,  H.  W.  Davies,  A.  P.  Hagar,  G.  E.  Hulse  and  L. 
Schepmoes.     Space  on  platform. 

Safety  Equipment  Service  Company,  The,  Cleveland,  Ohio. — 
Safety  goggles,  signs,  gloves,  clothes  and  leggings;  machine 
guards ;  respirators ;  complete  safety  equipment  of  all  kinds. 
Represented  by  Buell  W.  Nutt.     Space  750. 

Sargent  Company,  Chicago,  111. — Sargent  safety  three  face  wa- 
ter gauge ;  "Ironclad"  water  glass  protector ;  Sargent  safety 
combination  water  glass  gasket;  Renu  gauge  cock;  Security 
grease  plug.  Represented  by  George  S.  Garren  and  George  H. 
Sargent.     Space  600. 

Schaefer  Equipment  Company,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. — Schaeffer  truck 
lever  connections;  brake  rod  jaws;  brake  levers;  K-C  repair 
card  holders  and  K^C  collapsible  stake  pockets.  Represented 
by  F.  A.  Barbey,  H.  G.  Doran,  S.  M.  Hindman,  Frederic 
Schaefer  and  E.  J.  Searles.     Space  511. 

Scullin  Steel  Company,  St.  Louis,  Mo. — Freight  car  truck  with 
pedestal  truck  side  frame  arranged  for  use  with  all  standard 
makes   of   M.   C.   B.   journal   boxes.      Freight   car   truck   with 


pedestal  truck  side  frame  using  special  journal  box.  Represent- 
ed by  Frank  L.  Norton,  G.  L.  L.  Davis,  E.  S.  Wortham  and 
H.  E.  Doerr.     Spaces  301-303. 

Sellers  &  Company,  Wm.,  Inc.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. — Locomotive  in- 
jectors; valves;  new  devices;  dirfting  valves;  injector  in- 
dicator. Represented  by  S.  L.  Kneass,  Chas.  T.  Wilson,  James 
R.  New,  John  D.  McCIi'ntock  and  E.  L.  Holljes.    Spaces  625. 

Simmons-Boardman  Publishing  Company,  New  York,  N.  Y. — 
Various  papers  and  books  devoted  to  shipping  by  land  and 
water.  The  Railway  Age,  the  Railway  Mechanical  Engineer, 
the  Railway  Signal  Engineer,  the  Railway  Maintenance  En- 
gineer, the  Railway  Electrical  Engineer,  Car  Builders  Dic- 
tionary, Locomotive  Dictionary,  Shipbuilding  Cyclopedia,  Ma- 
rine Engineering,  and  the  Boiler  Maker.  Represented  by 
S.  O.  Dunn,  R.  V.  Wright,  A.  H.  Steubing,  R.  E.  Thayer, 
C.  B.  Peck,  C.  N.  Winter,  A.  G.  Oehler,  E.  L.  Woodward, 
L.  G.  Plant,  C.  J.  Corse.  C.  W.  Foss,  F.  W.  Kraeger,  A.  Ort- 
linghaus,  E.  Rehm,  L.  B.  Sherman,  Henry  Lee,  F.  C.  Koch,  H.  H. 
Marsh,  R.  H.  Smith,  F.  H.  Thompson,  F.  S.  Dinsmore,  C.  R. 
Mills,  J.  E.  Anderson,  J.  M.  Rutherford,  H.  L.  Burrhus,  J.  P. 
Risque,  A.  R.  Jarvis,  F.  H.  Behrens,  G.  W.  Armstrong,  F.  W. 
Hoadley,  P.  Traeger,  E.  C.  Jackson,  H.  Foster,  George  Slate, 
R.  F.  Duysters  and  W.  E.  Kennedy.     Space  1. 

Simmons  Hardware  Company,  St.  Louis,  Mo. — Welded  ware; 
shovels ;  scoops  ;  handles ;  tools.  Represented  by  J.  B.  Webb, 
H.  W.  Jacques  and  S.  O.  Paull.    Space  380. 

Simonds  Manufacturing  Company,  Fitchburg,  Mass. — Circular 
metal  cutting  saws,  both  solid  and  inserted  tooth,  demonstrated 
in  operation.  Files  and  hack  saw  blades.  Represented  by  H. 
B.  McDonald,  S.  Patterson  and  B.  F.  Kelly.     Space  308. 

Smith  Locomotive  Adjustable  Hub  Plate  Company,  Chicago, 
111. — Model  of  two  locomotive  driving  wheels  mounted  on 
axle  showing  adjustable  hub  plate  application  in  detail.  Rep- 
resented by  A.  J.  Sams.     Spaces  602-604-606. 

Soderling,  Walter,  Inc.,  New  York,  N.  Y.— Respirators,  gas 
masks,  ammonia  masks;  dust  hoods;  sand  blast  helmets; 
chipping  masks;  babbitting  masks;  acid  hoods;  bag  house 
helmet;  goggles.  Represented  by  Walter  Soderling,  F.  M. 
Rockwell,  J.  F.  Copeland  and  H.  Devitt  Welch.    Space  753. 

Southern  Economy  Device  Company,  Shreveport,  La. — Removal 
driving  box  and  adjustable  lateral  plate.  Represented  by 
H.  B.  Furstonburg  and  D.  R.  McFarland.     Space  336. 

Southern  Valve  Company,  Knoxville,  Tenn.— Model  of  Southern 
valve  gear.     Represented  by  H.  A.  Kibby.     Space  809. 

Southwark  Foundry  &  Machine  Company,  Philadelphia,  Pa. — 
Universal  flue  cutter;  Lewis  flue  cutter;  Gray's  turret  rotary 
shear ;  Mason  washer  making  press ;  model  of  hydraulic  spring 
banding  press.  Represented  by  W.  H.  Harman,  F.  G.  Schranz, 
E.  L.  Garihan,  G.  Harry  Case,  T.  M.  Piatt  and  C.  B.  Gray. 
Space  179. 

Speedograph  Corporation,  Newark,  N.  J.— Speed,  time  and  dis- 
tance recording  instruments  for  road  engines  and  switch  en- 
gines. Represented  by  Horace  H.  Smith  and  A.  F.  Wallbil- 
lich.     Space  747. 

Standard  Brake  Shoe  &  Foundry  Company,  Pine  Bluff,  Ark. — 
Locomotive  driver  and  car  brake  shoes;  represented  by  F.  L. 
Dilley  and  S.  F.  Dilley.     Space  13.  ^ 

Standard  Car  Truck  Company,  Chicago,  III,— Complete  models 
showing  different  types  and  capacity  of  lateral  motion  trucks 
and  working  parts;  roller  center  plates:  roller  side  bearings 
and  four-point  bearing  truck.  Represented  by  Lee  W.  Barber, 
James  T.  Milner  and  F.  L.  Barber.     Space  514. 

Standard  Coupler  Company.  New  York,  N.  Y.— Sessions-Stan- 
dard friction  draft  gears.  Represented  by  Geo.  A.  Post,  E.  H. 
Walker,  A.  P.  Dennis,  Geo.  A.  Post,  Jr.,  R.  G.  Gallagher,  Jr. 
and  Wilbur  Eckels.     Space  500. 

Standard  Forgings  Company,  Chicago,  III— Forged  steel 
"Stanforge"  draft  rigging,  driving  axle,  truck  axle,  piston 
rod,  crank  pin,  center  plate  and  journal  wedge.  Represented 
by  E.  W.  Richey,  C.  R.  Lewis,  O.  L.  De  Lano,  C.  R.  Jern- 
berg  and  M.  A.  Metzger.     Space  537. 

Standard  Railway  Equipment  Company.  Chicago.  Til. — Murphy 
solidsteel  roof ;  Murphy  XL.\  flexible  roof ;  Ideal  and  Z.  U. 
carlines;  Murphy  corrugated  steel  end:  Ajax  corrugated  steel 
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liopinT  i|(...t  .  lannrr  rck-;iM-  riKKiiig;  ltn|H'iial  lyi>i-  I!"  re- 
lease riKKiiiK;  IniptTi.il  roiUcriiiK  ili-viic;  Natinniil  side  ilour 
tisturos  anil  National  c>>rrii«atiM|  steel  side  ilonr.  Riiirescntctl 
l.y  W.  r.  Murphy.  A.  A.  l-rank.  S.  (l.  Kca,  Ceo  T.  Cooke. 
A.  C.  Murphy.  I'l.  ('•.  (Mlpin,  A.  G.  B.incmft.  V.  E.  Sissoti,  J. 
T.  Crnllcy.  \V.  L.  Jefferics.  Jr.,  S.  M.  Hindman.  S.  Worcester 
Sargent,  C.  G.  Kllioit.  Geo.  T.  C(...k  and  I'rank  HerRen. 
Spaces  42t.-4_'8. 

Standard  Stoker  Company,  Inc..  New  York,  N.  Y.— duPont 
type  niecli.inieal  stoker  for  locomotives.  Represented  l)y 
.\leMs  dul'ont.  H.  L.  Walker.  V.  II.  CunninRhani.  J.  A. 
Carey.  1".  1'.  Roescli  anil  J.  E.  Smilh.  Space  4  in  main 
huildiiiK  and  3.18  in  cxhihitjoii  hall. 

Standard  Tank  Car  Company,  Sharon.  Pa.— One  tank  car  on  the 
exhibit  track.  Represented  by  G.  V.  W  tiodsmitli.  W.  11.  Mc- 
Cartney and  M.  F.  Covert. 

Stone  Franklin  Company.  Xew  York.  N.  Y.— Complete  single 
battery  ax!e  generator  equipment;  complete  double  battery 
axle  generator  equipment.  Represented  by  K.  G.  Cobnrn, 
C.  E.  Walker,  H.  D.  Rohman.  J.  L.  Hays  and  W.  L.  Gray. 
Space  406. 

Stucki  Company.  A..  Pittsburgh,  Pa. — Side  bearings.  Repre- 
sented by  A.  Stucki  and  A.  B.  Severn.     Space  7.31. 

Sunbeam  Electric  Manufacturing  Company.  Evansville.  Ind. — 
Type  RE-3.  5(X1  watt.  32  volt  locomotive  headlight  turbo- 
generator: pattern  1018  headlight;  pattern  1412  headlight; 
pattern  1414  headlight:  an  assortment  of  rellcctors.  both 
glass  and  copper  silver  plated;  also  various  accessories  such 
as  lamp  stands,  dimming  devices.  W.  A.  Carson.  F.  W.  Ed- 
munds. H.  .■\.  \'arney.  J.  Henry  Schroeder.  L.  B.  Jones.  W. 
T.  Manogue  and  A.  j.  Leonard.    Spaces  321-323. 

Swansnn  .Automatic  Flange  Lubricator  Company,  Denver.  Colo. 
— Flange  lubricator;  air  end  pump  lubricator;  air  pump  piston 
swab  nut  lock.     Represented  by  O.  \V.  Svvanson.     Space  336. 

Swind  Machinery  Company.  Philadelphia.  Pa. — One  No.  314 
Baker  drill:  21  inch  Fosdick  upright  drill;  Gray  sheet  metal 
cutter:  13  inch  Willard  geared  head  lathe.  Represented  by 
L.  H.  Swind.  J.  E.  Brandt.  W.  J.  Powers,  R.  W.  Burk  and 
C.  H.  Ott,  Jr.     Spaces  156-158. 

Symington  Company.  The  T.  H..  New-  York,  N.  Y. — Full  size 
models  Farlow  draft  gear  attachments:  Symington  journal 
boxes:  Symington  journal  box  lid  with  locking  attachment. 
Represented  by  C.  J.  Symington.  J.  F.  Schurch,  T.  C.  deRos- 
set.  R.  H.  Gwaltney,  A.  H.  Weston,  I.  O.  Wright,  Horace 
White.  C.  R.  Xavlor,  Hynes  Sparks  and  J.  C.  Barr.  Spaces 
568-569. 


Tacony  Steel  Company,  Philadelphia.  Pa. — Reception  booth. 
Represented  by  J.  B.  Warren  and  T.  Burd  Zell.    Space  608. 

Talmage  Manufacturing  Company,  Cleveland,  Ohio. — Automatic 
connector;  a  device  for  distributing  lubricating  oil;  rachet  hand 
brake;  low  water  alarm;  drifting  valve.  Represented  by  J.  G. 
Talmage,  F.  M.  Roby  and  A.  F.  Leatherer.  Spaces  354-355- 
356-357. 

Terwilliger  Equipment  Company,  Philadelphia,  Pa. — Detroit 
square  and  hexagon  drills.  Represented  by  M.  J.  Conboy. 
Space  336. 

Transportation  Engineering  Corporation.  New  York.  N.  Y. — 
Electric  storage  battery  trucks  and  tractors  for  freight  sta- 
tions, piers,  shops  and  storehouses.  Trailers,  for  use  with 
electric  tractors  or  for  hand  operation;  charging  apparatus: 
switchboards:  Wanamaker  coated  electrodes  for  electric 
arc  welding ;  welding  wire  for  electric  and  gas  welding ;  weld- 
ing accessories;  electrode  holders;  face  shields;  masks;  water 
stills.  Represented  by  H.  G.  Thompson,  F.  V.  McGinness,  H. 
H.  Smith,  K.  R.  Hare,  H.  W.  Stortz  and  W.  F.  Gunn.  Space 
614. 

Trumbull  W'aste  ^Manufacturing  Company,  Philadelphia,  P'a. — 
Jaumave  tampico  fiber.  Various  grades  of  journal  box  pack- 
ing prepared  with  curled  Tampico  fiber  as  a  substitute  for  wool 
waste.  Represented  by  Raymond  R.  Bilter  and  W.  P.  Car- 
roll.   Space  757. 

Tuco  Products  Corporation,  New  York,  N.  Y. — Tucolith  plas- 
tic   composition     flooring    material;     flexolith     composition 


llncirinn  material;  steel  preservative  as  ajiplied  to  ehanarch ; 
Imperial  :m(l  Universal  ear  window  screens;  National  and 
I'nivers.'d  steel  trap  doors;  tr.-qj  door  locks;  resisl(j  (|tiili 
hairfelt  insulation:  Tucork  mineral  insulation.  Reprcsentefl 
by  IJ.  W.  I'ye,  W.  J.  Klliott.  F.  N.  Grigg,  J.  W.  Coleman, 
M,  A.  Whalen  and  V.  A.  Harbey.     Space  F. 


Underwood  Corpn.,  H.  1!.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. — Locomotive  cyl- 
inder boring,  bar  with  contraelefl  drive;  one  with  regular 
spur  gear  drive;  one  circular  planer  tool;  one  heavy  type  ro- 
tary valve  se;it  planer;  one  dome  facing  machine;  crank  pin 
turning  machine  attached  to  work;  new  type  steam  engine; 
hand  pipe  bending  machine.  Represented  by  G.  A.  Gra- 
ham and  W.  VVeidcmann.     Spaces  379-381. 

Union  Connector  Company,  St.  Louis,  Mo. — Union  automatic 
train-line  connectors.  Represented  by  C.  A.  .'Mcxander,  L.  D. 
WoodnilT  and  M.  M.  Martin.     Spaces  374-376. 

Union  Draft  Gear  Company,  Chicago,  111. — Cardwcll  friction 
draft  gear,  type  G,  class  11-A;  Cardwcll  friction  draft  gear, 
type  G,  class  ll-.A.;  duplex.  Represented  by  J.  R.  Cardwcll,  L. 
T.  Canfield,  J.  W.  Hathaway,  J.  E.  Tarcllon,  W.  G.  Krauser, 
C.  J.  Gorman,  H.  Barnard,  V.  E.  Schmitz  and  J.  A.  King. 
Spaces  413-415. 

Union  Railway  Equipment  Company,  Chicago,  111. — The  Ureco 
reclaim  coupler  release  rigging;  improved  brine  valve;  tank 
hand-hole;  drop  brake  shaft;  pipe  clamp;  tank  support; 
bevel  hatchway ;  metal  box-car  ladder.  Represented  by  W. 
B.  Hall  and  A.  F.  O'Connor.    Space  508. 

Union  Spring  &  Manufacturing  Company,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. — 
Reception  booth.  Represented  by  L.  G.  Woods,  F.  E.  Schaef- 
fer,  W.  R.  Blair,  A.  C.  Woods  and  J.  W.  Chandler.  Space 
553. 

United  Engineering  &  Foundry  Company,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. — 
Model  forging  press.  Represented  by  A.  P.  Bark  and  H.  D. 
Kneeland.      Space    540. 

LTnited  States  Graphite  Company,  The,  Saginaw,  Mich. — Com- 
plete line  of  graphite  and  graphite  products  for  the  steam 
road  trade.  Represented  by  C.  M.  Williamson,  F.  B.  God- 
ard  and  C.  D.  Mcintosh.     Space  359. 

U.  S.  Light  &  Heat  Corporation.  Niaigara  Falls,  N.  Y.— USL 
car  lighting  devices  in  operation  ;  arc  welder  demonstration ; 
car-lighting  storage  battery;  Willys  light  and  power  plant 
with  USL  batterv.  Represented  by  H.  A.  Matthews,  E.  J. 
Blais,  E.  T.  Sawyer,  R.  R.  Desmond.  W.  L.  Bliss.  Geo.  L. 
Kyle,  Geo.  P.  Wrav,  J.  F.  Geiger,  W.  A.  Turbayne,  E.  Bauger 
and  O.  R.  Hildebrand.    Spaces  315-317-319. 

U.  S.  Metallic  Packing  Company.  The.  Philadelphia,  Pa. — King 
metallic  packing;  Gollmar  bell  ringer;  Leach  track  sanders;  In- 
destructible oil  cups ;  Security  wrist  and  knuckle  pins.  Reo- 
resen'ed  bv  E.  Curtiss.  M.  B.  Brewster.  T.  T.  Luscombe.  J.  S. 
Mace,  H.  E.  Hyslop,  R.  R.  Wells  and  L  B.  Miller.  Spaces 
566-567. 

United  States  Rubber  Company,  New  York,  N.  Y.— Rubber 
hose,  packings  pump  valves,  axle  dynamo  belts,  hard  rub- 
ber products,  friction  tape  and  splicing  compound.  Repre- 
sented bv  J.  F.  Tracv.  W.  B.  Mallette.  Marvin  Stoddard.  W. 
G.  Linds'ey,  J.  C.  Lockhart,  R.  G.  Kennedy,  E.  Hubert,  W.  C. 
Cnambers.  A.  B.  Means,  G.  W.  Havnes.  L.  S.  Hungerford.  Jr., 
J.  F.  "McDonnell,  W.  B.  Wise  and  C.  S.  Prosser.     Space  7. 

Universal  Car  &  Hose  Coupler  Company,  Louisville,  Ky. — 
Automatic  car  and  hose  coupling  device.  Represented  by 
J.  H.  Funk  and  J.  A.  Houle.     Space  36. 

Universal  Draft  Gear  Attachment  Company,  Chicago.  111.— Cast 
steel  coupler  yokes;  cast  steel  reinforcing  draft  arms;  miscel- 
laneous draft  lugs  in  cast  steel  and  malleable  iron.  Represent- 
ed by  C.  J.  Nash,  C.  C.  Kinsman  and  H.  I.  Wrigley.  Space 
515. 


Vanadium  .Alloys  Steel  Company.  Pittsburgh,  Pa. — High  speed, 
carbon  and  alloy  tool  steels ;  ferro  tungsten.  Represented  by 
W.  I.  Crocker  and  John  Theis.     Space  360. 

Van  Dorn  Girder  Plate  Company,  Chicago,  111. — Models  showing 
applications  of  Van  Dorn  corrugated  steel  ends  to  freight  cars ; 
models  of   Van   Dorn    ventilating    floorings    for    refrigerator 
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cars.    Represented  by  H.  E.  Van  Dorn,  Wm.  E.  Van  Dorn, 
Walter  H.  Evans  and  Harold  S.  Brooks.    Spaces  706-708. 

Vapor  Car  Heating  Company,  Inc.,  Chicago,  111. — The  Vapor 
system  of  car  heating — short-circuit  cut-out  method;  new  type 
steam  hose  couplers,  with  take-up  lock ;  automatic  car  tem- 
perature control  and  automatic  control  for  reducing  yard  tem- 
peratures; pressure  reducing  valves;  steam  traps;  train  pipe 
valves.  Represented  by  Egbert  H.  Gold,  J.  E.  Ruker,  S.  Hig- 
gins,  Frank  F.  Coggin,  R.  P.  Coolev,  W.  L.  Garland,  L.  B. 
Rhodes,  N.  F.  Burns,  Frank  A.  Purdy,  C.  E.  Lowell,  E.  A. 
Russell,  P.  B.  Parks,  E.  E.  Smith  and  Wm.  Damm.  Spaces 
208-210-212-214-216. 

Victor  Tool  Company,  Inc.,  Waynesboro,  Pa. — Victor  nut  facing 
machine;  self  opening  die  heads;  collapsible  taps;  universal 
patternmakers'  vises ;  floating  reamer  holders.  Represented  by 
R.  G.  Mumma,  V.  R.  Koontz  and  E.  E.  Smith.     Space  219. 

Vissering  &  Company,  Inc.,  Harry,  Chicago,  111. — Viloco  lead 
lined  sanders;  Leach  type  Sanders;  Viloco  (Improved  Goll- 
mer)  bell  ringers ;  Crescent  metallic  packing.  Represented  by 
Harry  Vissering,  Chas.  R.  Long,  Jr.,  G.  S.  Turner,  W.  H. 
Heckman  and  J.  M.  Monroe.     Space  576. 


Walworth  Manufacturing  Company,  Boston,  Mass. — Cast  and 
malleable  iron  fittings;  brass  and  iron  body  valves;  large 
model  of  genuine  Walworth  Stillson  wrench,  Walworth  Bos- 
tong;  Walco  adjustable  hex  wrench  and  Walworth  Parmelee 
wrench  ;  also  various  sizes  of  these  wrenches.  Various  pipe 
tools  including  dies  and  pipe  cutters ;  Kewanec  unions  and 
Kevvanee  specialties;  also  model  of  Walworth  Stillson  wrench 
enclosed  in  case  and  covered  with  radium  compound  so  'hat 
such  wrench  is  luminous  in  the  dark.  Represented  bv  L.  F. 
Hamilton,  H.  S.  Patterson,  H.  T.  Goodwin,  F.  J.  Kelly  and 
G.   E.   Beves.     Space  412. 

Ward's  Sons  Company,  Edgar  T.,  Boston,  Mass. — Tool  steel : 
steel  tubing;  steel  wires;  cold  rolled  steel;  tempered  strip 
steel.  Represented  by  H.  L.  Edgcomb,  W.  T.  James,  W.  H.  Le- 
Alassena  and  G.  Robert  Osgood.    Space  E. 

Warner  &  Swasey  Company,  The,  Cleveland,  Ohio. — One  No. 
2A  universal  hollow  hexagon  turret  lathe  making  taper  studs; 
one  No.  3A  of  same  des'gn  making  gear  blanks.  Represented 
by  L.  K.  Berry,  E.  R.  Gardner,  W.  E.  Marshall  and  H.  E. 
Witham.    Spaces  143-145. 

West  Disinfecting  Company,  New  York,  N.  Y. — Regular  stand- 
ard devices  for  disinfecting,  fumigating  and  sanitary  pur- 
poses. Represented  by  H.  E.  Daniels,  Everett  Daniels,  W.  L. 
Larry  and  C.  P.  Williams.     Space  26. 

Western  Railway  Equipment  Company,  St.  Louis,  Mo. — Lin- 
strom  locomotive  syphon;  Security  dust  guards;  journal  bear- 
ing wedges;  Wes'ern  brake  jaws.  Represented  bv  Louis  A. 
Hoerr,  Sterling  Campbell  and  Roland  M.  Hoerr.    Space  616. 

Western  Steel  Car  &  Foundry  Company.  See  Pressed  Steel 
Car  Company.     Spaces  545-601. 

Westinghouse  Air  Brake  Company,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. — Universal 
passenger  equipment  demonstration  rack  of  three  cars  and  lo- 
comotive. Illuminated  electric  chart  showing  performance  of 
UC  passenger  equipment  with  and  without  the  electro  pneu- 
matic feature.  Empty  and  load  brake  equipment  demonstra- 
tion rack.  Westinghouse  NA-1  friction  draft  gear  complete; 
also  a  used  gear  taken  out  of  service  for  test  purposes  after 
25,000  miles'  service  on  a  large  locomotive  tender  Repre- 
sented bv  A.  L.  Humphrev,  W.  S.  Bartholomew,  G.  W.  Wil- 
din,  C.  C.  Farmer,  H.  F.  Woernley,  E.  A.  Craig,  J.  B.  Wright, 
F.  H.  Parke,  R.  W.  Williams,  C.  R.  Ellicott.  F.  H.  Wbitnev, 
C.  H.  Beck.  T.  L.  Burton,  F.  M.  Nellis,  C.  I.  Olmstead,  A.  K. 
Hohmyer.  J.  S.  Y.  Fralch,  H.  S.  Clark,  C.  P.  Cass,  H.  A. 
Wahlert,  Robt.  Burgess  and  T.  W.  Newburn.  Spaces  23  to  29 
and  134  to  144. 

Westinghouse  Electric  &  Manufacturing  Company,  East  Pi  ts- 
burgh.  Pa. — Type  815  switch;  type  8119  reversing  switch;  type 
C  controller  class  C-7440 ;  types  815  and  816  switch;  type  A 
auto  starter;  type  816  switch;  500  waft  32  volt  turbine  genera- 
tor; type  F.  B.  controller;  type  S  duplex  controller;  type  HK 
crane  motor ;  175  arc  welding  outfit.  Represented  by  W. 
H.  Patterson,  C.  M.  Harris,  R.  L.  McLellan,  C.  C.  Bawden, 
M.  Clegg,  R.  F.  Moon,  R.  J.  Ross,  E.  M.  Wise,  D.  R.  Weidon, 
W.  R.  Stinemetz,  C.  W.  Babcock,  H.  C.  Mode,  A.  M.  Jones, 
I.  S.  Forde,  F.  W.  Carter,  H,  W.  Beaumont,  H.  K.  Smith,  F. 
E.  Wynne  and  C.  C.  Whitaker.  Space  136,  and  reception 
booths  23-25-27-29. 


Westinghouse  Church  Kerr  Company,  New  York,  N.  Y. — Re- 
ception  booth.   Represented  by   H.   H.   Kerr.     Spaces  23,  25, 

27,  29. 

Wheel  Truing  Brake  Shoe  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich.— Samples  of 
abrasive  brake  shoes.  Represented  by  J.  M.  Griffin  and  F. 
F.  Griffin.     Space  507. 

White  American  Locomotive  Sander  Company,  Inc.,  Roanoke, 
Va. — Graham-White  perfect  sanders  shown  and  demonstrated. 
Represented  by  John  E.  Graham,  James  Frantz  and  W.  L. 
Rauson.     Space  205. 

Whiting  Foundry  Equipment  Company,  Harvey,  111. — Working 
model  of  Whiting  screw-jack  locomotive  hoist  for  wheeling 
and  unwheeling  locomotives;  folios  of  drawings,  photographs 
and  literature  covering  our  complete  line  of  cranes,  foundrv 
equipment  and  railway  specialties,  locomotive  'and  coach 
hoists,  turntable  tractors  and  transfer  tables.  Represented  by 
R.  H.  Bourne,  N.  S.  Lawrence,  R.  S.  Hammond  and  G.  W. 
Ristine,  Jr.    Space  178. 

Whitman  and  Barnes  Manufacturing  Company,  The,  Akron, 
Ohio. — Twist  drills  and  reamers.  Represented  by  R.  S.  Carter, 
R.  A.  Ammon,  H.  E.  Fisher,  M.  J.  Kearins,  George  Hine,  H. 
B.  Garske  and  K.  J.  Grant.     Space  2C4. 

Willard  Storage  Battery  Company,  Cleveland.  Ohio. — Two 
sectional  cells  TF-13  battery  combination  paste  and  plante 
type:  one  two-cell  crate  showing  section  TB-25  paste  and 
T'R-13  plante  in  hard  rubber  jars;  one  two-cell  crate  without 
paint  or  linings:  miscellaneous  parts.  Represented  by  Louis 
Sears  and  E.   L.  Myers.     Space  730. 

Wilmarth  &  Morman  Company,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.--Num- 
ber  1  and  number  0  universal  cutter  and  reamer  grinder; 
number  78  surface  grinder:  number  1  surface  grinder;  type 
"B"  Pt.  and  type  "WFL"  new  yankee  drill  grinder;  type 
"D"  Pt.  electric  drive:  type  "WPNJ"  drill  grinder.  Rep- 
resented by  Walter  E.  Heibel,  Charles  Meech  and  Lloyd 
yi.  Manley.     Space  185. 

Wilson-Imperial  Company,  Newark,  N.  J. — Passenger  coach 
cleaning — exterior  and  interior.  Imperial  car  cleaners  and 
renovators  for  all  purposes.  Represented  by  J.  MacNauU 
Wilson,  D.  J.  Giles  and  Frank  Sherritt.     Spaces  202-204. 

Wilson  Welder  &  Metals  Company,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.— Plastic 
arc  welding  materials.  Represented  by  J.  O.  Smith,  C.  Hart- 
ford, P.  H.  Miller  and  S.  A.  Douglass.     Spaces  224-226. 

Wine  Railway  Appliance  Company,  The,  Toledo,  Ohio. — Wine 
side  bearing,  fruit  car  ventilators  and  hopper  door  device. 
Represented  by  W.  E.  Wine,  R.  F.  Tillman,  Cyrus  J.  Holland 
and  W.  F.  Cremean.    Space  630. 

Woods  &  Company,  Edwin  S..  Chicago,  111. — One  flat  ball  cen- 
ter plate:  tip  roller  side  bearing,  U.  S.  R.  A.  standard,  for 
cars,  engines  and  locomotive  tanks:  1  single  roller  Woods 
side  bearing:  1  Woods  "XL"  side  bearing:  several  models 
of  side  bearings.  Represented  by  Albert  G.  Welch.  William 
B.  Ross,  E.  G.  Jackson  and  H.  M.  Perry.    Space  617. 

Worthington  Pump  &  Machinery  Corpn.,  New  York,  N.  Y. — 
Locomotive  feed  water  heater;  stationary  power  plant  open 
feed  water  heater;  feather  locomotive  snifting  valve;  2  R  oil 
engine  and  enclosed  pump;  Glendora  model  3  plunger  deep 
well  pump:  steam  pump.  Represented  by  Thos.  C.  McBride, 
H.  E.  Troutman,  Paul  B.  Fenlon,  Thos.  C.  Cruthers  and  F. 
Goodman.     Space  133. 

Wyoming  Shovel  Works,  The,  Wyoming.  Pa  — Red  edge  loco- 
motive scoops.  Represented  by  H.  T.  Potter,  W.  C.  Wright 
and  E.  L.  Ruby.     Space  211. 

Yale  &  Towne  Manufacturing  Company,  Stamford,  Conn.— 
Hoisting  equipment;  locks  for  railroad  purposes;  overhead 
trollev ;  industrial  trucks.  Represented  by  C.  W.  Beaver, 
H.  R.  Butler.  H.  A.  White,  W.  C.  Bigelow  and  L.  Kregner. 
Spaces  148-150. 

Yarnall  Paint  Company,  Philadelphia,  Pa. — Steel  panels  show- 
ing railroad  paints.  Represented  by  L.  P.  Pratt,  G.  C. 
Fisher  and  V.  G.  Avery.     Space  19. 

Youngstown  Steel  Car  Company,  Youngstovvn,  Ohio. — Recep- 
tion booth.    Spaces  740-742. 

Zapon  Leather  Cloth  Company,  New  York,  N.  Y. — Zapon 
leather  cloth  (artificial  leather).  Represented  by  W.  M. 
Lalor  and  M.  J.  Dowling.     Space  709. 
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L.  R.  Sillcox  Promoted 

Hl\.     \\.\K\(iiK.     m'lUT.-il     supcriiiUiidnit     motive 
pputr  i)f  till'  C'liioano,  Milwaukix'  i\;  St.  I'aiil,  lias 
j;i\iii   luiiicr.  uikUt  date  of  jiiiu'   1,  tiiat   L.   R. 
Sillcox  has  JRrn  appointt-'d  assistant  {^i-iieral  siiijcrintcnd- 
t'lil  of  luotivo  power,  willi  hcad(|iiartt'rs  at  L'hicago. 


Chicago  Train  in  Two  Sections 

TiiK  riiNNSVLVAiN'iA  spccial  trail!  from  Chicago  was 
divided  into  two  sections  of  nine  cars  each.     The 
tirst  section  left  at  3  o'clock  Monday  afternoon  and 
tlie  second  section  a  few  minutes  later.     Uoth  trains  were 
well  filled  with  convention  people. 

The  Pennsylvania  management  evidentlv  wanted  to 
show  its  railway  friends  how  to  run  a  special  train,  for 
they  gave  the  ])assengers  on  the  lirst  section  a  fast  and 
smooth  run  and  arrived  in  Atlantic  City  in  twenty-two 
and  a  half  hours,  one  hour  and  forty  minutes  ahead  of 
the  scheduled  time.  The  second  section  rolled  into  the 
station  here  sliortly  afterwards,  also  ahead  of  the 
schedule. 


John  Scullin  Passes  Away 

IT  IS  WITH  THE  PROFOUNDEST  REGRET  that  wc  learn  of 
the  death  of  John  Scullin  of  St.  Louis,  who  passed 
away  there  on  May  28. 

Mr.  Scullin's  name  is  intimately  associated  with  the 
history  of  the  great  west.  A  pioneer  in  the  broadest 
meaning  of  that  word,  he  was  prominently  identified  with 
the  construction  and  development  of  many  steam  roads, 
as  well  as  building  and  controlling  for  a  number  of  years 
the  street  railways  of  St.  Louis. 

At  the  time  of  his  death  Mr.  Scullin  was  chairman  of 
the  board  of  directors  of  the  Scullin  Steel  Company  of 
St.  Louis. 


R.  S.  M.  A.  Annual  Meeting 

THE  annual  meeting  of  the  Railway  Supply  Manufac- 
turers' Association  will  be  held  in  convention  hall  on 
the  pier  at  12  o'clock  Saturday.  District  meetings 
for  the  election  of  executive  committee  members  will  be 
held  Saturday  morning  from  10.30  to  11.30  o'clock.  For 
the  purpose  of  canvassing  the  situation  and  naming  a 
ticket  for  ofificers  for  the  coming  year  President  Carr  has 
appointed  the  following  nominating  committee :  Samviel 
G.  Allen,  Chairman ;  B.  A.  Hegeman,  Jr.,  A.  L.  Hum- 
phrey, J.  Will  Johnson,  A.  C.  Ashton,  Harry  W.  Frost 
and  Scott  H.  Blewitt,  all  past  presidents  of  the  Railway 
Supplymens  Manufacturers'  Association  with  the  excep- 
tion of  ]\Iessrs.  Humphrev  and  Ashton. 


Yale  &  Towne  Expansion 

THE  Y.\LE  &  TowNE  Manuf.vcturing  Company, 
Stamford,  Conn.,  announces  the  purchase  of  the  in- 
dustrial electric  truck  division  of  the  C.  W.  Hunt 
Company,  Staten  Island.  Hunt  trucks  are  manufactured 
in  several  types  and  have  been  in  use  for  years  in  rail- 
road terminals,  steamship  piers,  warehouses  and  manu- 
facturing plants.  The  entire  trucking  equipment  of  the 
Panama  Canal  consists  of  Hunt  trucks.  This  business 
will  be  combined  with  the  Yale  &  Towne  hoist  depart- 


ment tlius  making  it  jiossihle  to  furnisli  tlie  conijiiete 
t'(|ui|)meut  for  moving  medium  and  light  loads  cither  ver- 
tically or  horizontally. 

The  Yale  &  Tovvnc  Manufacturing  Coni])any  is  also 
the  exclusive  selling  agent  for  IJrownhoisl  trolleys  which, 
ust'd  on  overhead  rails,  ])rovide  for  the  horizontal  move- 
ment of  loads  between  fixed  points.  Arrangements  have 
been  comi)lele(l  to  manufaclure  the  liimt  line  (>{  trucks 
at  Stamford. 


$125,000,000  For  Rolling  Stock 

I.MMKDiATK  ap|)roi)riat iou  of  $12.%000,(XX)  of  government 
funds  for  the  use  of  railroads  to  purchase  new  rolling 

stock  was  announced  to-day  by  the  interstate  Com- 
merce Conmiission.  The  money  will  be  advanced  out  of 
the  $3(X),000,000  revolving  fund  ])rovided  in  the  Trans- 
portation act. 

Appropriations  for  additions  and  betterments  to  i)ro- 
mote  the  movement  of  cars  were  fixed  at  $73,000,000;  to 
meet  maturing  obligations  at  $50,000,000,  and  for  loans 
to  carriers  at  $12,000,000.  Of  the  total  to  be  advanced 
for  rolling  stock  $75,000,000  will  be  set  aside  for  the 
purchase  of  freight  cars,  with  preference  given  to  20,000 
refrigerator  cars  to  move  fruit  crops,  and  $50,000,000  for 
the  acquisition  of  locomotives,  with  preference  given  to 
freight  and  switching  locomotives. 

In  each  case  first  allotments  will  be  made  to  roads 
making  the  greatest  advances  to  meet  the  government 
loans.  In  the  case  of  the  advance  for  locomotives  appli- 
cants will  be  required  to  contribute  at  least  50  per  cent 
of  the  costs,  but  before  any  passenger  locomotives  are 
purchased  attention  will  be  given  to  the  need  for  freight 
and  switching  engines  by  roads  which  are  unable  to  make 
50  per  cent  advances. 

Roads  applying  for  loans  for  equipment  and  better- 
ments also  will  be  required  to  make  such  contributions 
"as  it  is  within  their  power  to  furnish." 

The  commission  will  not  recommend  loans  out  of  the 
$50,000,000  fund  for  retiring  maturing  obligations  unless 
the  applicants  have  clearly  exhausted  every  eft'ort  to  take 
care  of  maturities  "by  extension,  by  refunding  and  by 
every  other  means." 

Time  for  filing  applications  and  amendments  was  ex- 
tended to  June  19th  and  the  Association  of  Railway 
Executives,  which  proposed  the  division  of  the  $300,- 
000,000  revolving  fund  approved  by  the  commission,  was 
urged  to  submit  its  recommendations  so  that  the  general 
distribution  of  the  funds  might  begin  not  later  than  June 
26th  . 


Registration,  American  Railway 

Association,  Sec.  Ill,  Mechanical 

Alleman,  C.  W.,  G.   S.  K.,   P.  &  L.   E.,  Elberon. 

Anderson,  R.  W.,  Asst.  S.  M.  P.,  C.  M.  &  St.  P.,  Marlborough. 

Averill,  E.  A.,  C.   0.,  Loco.   Feed  W'ater  Htr.  Co.,  Ambassador. 

Barry,  F.  J.,  M.  M.,  N.  Y.  O.  &:  W.,  Chalfonte. 

Beattie,  J.  A.,  G.  S.,  McKeesport  Connecting,  Dennis. 

Bell,  J.   Snowden,  Affiliated,  Wiltshire. 

Bentley,  H.  T.,  S.   M.  P.,  C.  &  N.  W.,  Marlborough. 

Blake,   R.   P.,  M.   M.,  N.   P.,  Esplanada. 

Bohan,  W.  J.,  Asst.  M.   S.,  N.  P.,  Marlborough. 

Bowersox,  C,   M.   M.,  T.   &  O.   Cent.,  Chalfonte. 

Brazier,    F.    W.,   A.   to   G.    S.    M.    P.,    N.    Y.   C,    Marlborough. 

Brewster,  E.  J.,  G.   F.,  C.  &  N.  W. 

Burns,  John,  Works  Mgr.,  C.   P.,  Ambassador. 

Callison,  W.  A.,  S.   M.  P.,  C.  I.  &  L.,  Haddon  Hall. 

Cantley,  Wm.   I.,   M.   E.,   Lehigh,  Dennis. 

Carson,   F.   L.,   M.   Supt.,   S.   A.   &  A.   P.,   Sterling. 

Collett,  Robert,  S.  F.  &  L.  P.,  N.  Y.  C,  Strand. 

Cook,    .\dam,    Gen.    Car    Frman.,   N.    P. 

Cooper,   F.    E.,   M.   M.,   B.   &  C,  Traymore. 

Cooper,  F   R.,  M.   M.,  Gold  Car  Htg.  &  Ltg.   Co.,  Dennis. 

Cory,   Chas.   H.,  C.   H.   &  D,,  Dennis. 

Crawford,   D.    F.,   Loco.    Stoker  Co.,    Brighton. 

Crone,  S.  A.,  Buffalo  Brake  Beam  Co..  Dennis. 

Crosby,   R.   M.,  Genl.  M.   M.,  N.  P.,  Esplanade. 
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Curry,  H.    M.,   M.    S.,   N.    P.,   Marlborough. 
Cutler,   T.   J.,   Gen.   M.    M.,   N.   P.,   Esplanade. 
Davey,  T.   S.,  S.  St.,  Erie,  Pennhurst. 
Davis,   T.   E.,   M.   M.,   H,   V.,   Chelsea. 
Davis,  W.   P.,  M.   M.,  N.  Y.   C,  Haddon  Hall. 
DeWolff,  F.   A.,   Interntl.   Ry.   Supply  Co.,  Chelsea." 
Dooley,  W.  H.,  S.   M.  P.,  C.  N.  O.  &  T.   P.,  Dennis. 
Dukerley,   W.   E.,   M.   M.,  N.   P.,   Esplanade. 
Egbers,   G.   F.,   M.   M.,   N.   P. 
Eich,  H.   C,  G.   S.   M.,  C.   G.   W.,   Chalfonte. 
Embury,   W.   B.,   M.   M.,   Rock  Island   Line. 
Endsley,   L.   E.,   Prof.,   University   of  Pittsburgh,   Chalfonte. 
Farr,  B.  J.,  S.   M.   P  &  Car.   Dept.,  G.  T.  &  \V.,  Marlborough. 
Fitzgerald,  W.  T.,  M.    M.,   Erie,   Eothwell. 
Flory,  B.   F.,  S.   M.   P.,  N.  Y.,  Ont.   &  West.,  Marlborovtgh. 
Flynn,   W.   H.,   S.   M.    P.,   Mich.  Central,   Marlborough. 
Foque,  T.   A.,   G.   M.   D.,   M.   St.   P.   &  Ste.   Marie,  Traymore. 
Fox,   H.   K.,  M.    E.,   C.   M.   &   St.    P.,  Traymore. 
Fuller,  C.   N.,   S.   M.   P.  &  R.,  U.   P.,   Marlborough. 
Gaines,   F.    1".,    Bd.    No.   3,   U.   S.    R.   A.,   Marlborough. 
Giles,   C.   F.,  S.   M.,  L.  &  N.,  Chalfonte. 
Goodnow,  T.   H.,   S.   C.   D.,   C.   &  N.   W.,  Marlborough. 
Goodwin,  Geo.   S.,  M.  E.,  C.   R.  I.   &  O.,  Chalfonte. 
Greaven,  Louis,  S.   M.   D.,   Ferro  Carril  Del.   Sed.,   Breakers. 
Griffin,   H.    G..    Gen.    Supt.,    Morris   &   Co.,   Traymore. 
Griffith,    W.    G.,   M.    M.,    Marlborough. 
Grimm,    E.    L..    M.    E.,    N.    P.    Ry. 
Haig,  M.   H.,   M.   E.,  A.  T.  &  S.   F.,  Chelsea. 

Hartman,  W.  J.,  Air   Brake  Inspr.,    Rock  Island  Lines,   Pennhurst. 
Hawthorne,  V.   R.,  Secy.   Sec.  Ill,   Mech.,  Amer.   R.   R,,   Marlborough. 
Higgins,  C.  C,   S.   M.   P.,   St.  L.   &  S.   F.,  Traymore. 
Hogan,  C.   H.,   A   .S.   M.    P.,  N.   Y.   C,   Marlborough. 
Hussey,   F.   A.,   M.    M.,   B.    &   A.,   Pennhurst. 
Huston,   F.    T.,   M.    M.,    Penn.,    Chelsea. 

Kellogg,  D.  P.,  S.   M.   P.  &  M.,  Los  Ang.  &  S.  L.,  Chalfonte. 
Kerwin,  J.   M.,  M.  M.,  C.  R.  I.  &  P.,  Strand. 
Kinney,  M.   A.,  S.   M.   P.,  H.  V.,  Traymore. 
Kinney,  W.   H.,  M.   M.,   N.  Y.   O.  &  W.   R.   R.   Co.,  Strand. 
Kirkman,    W.    B.,    Pres..    Cropley    Phillips    Co.,    Haddon    Hall. 
Kuhn,  B.   F.,  Asst.  S.  M.   P.,  N.  Y.  C,  Marlborough. 
La  Mar,  A.,  M.   M.,   Penna.   Lines,  Dennis. 

Laughlin,  Geo,    F.,    S.    C.    D.,   Fruit   Growers   Express,   Marlborough. 
Lewis,    W.    H.,    Marlborough. 

Linstrom,   C.    A.,   Ch.   Eng.,   P.   A.   &  Mck.,   Shelburne. 
Littlehales.  D.   S.,  M.  M.,  N.   P.,  Esplanade. 
McCoff,  T.  H.,  M.  S..  A.  T.  &  S.  F. 
McDonnell,  F.  B.,  M.  M.,  Penn.  System,  Chelsea. 
McPherson,  T.  J.,   M.  M.,  Green   Bay  &  Western,  Princess. 
McOuillen,  J  E.,  M.   S.,  Gulf  Colo.  &  Santa  Fe,  Esplanade. 
Mechling,  J.  E..  S.  M.  P.,  Penn.  System,  Craig  Hall. 
Meloy,  H.   C,   Suot.   Elect.  Apply,  N.   Y.   C,  Dennis. 
Milton,  J.  IL,  S.  C.  D.,  C.  R.  I.  &  P.,  Chalfonte. 
Moore,  B.   R.,  S.  M.  P.,  D.  &  I.   R.,  Traymore. 
Moore,  Wm.,  M.  M.,  Erie  R.   R.,  Alamac. 
Morehead,  L.    B.,   M.   E.,  C.   I.  &  L,,  Traymore. 
Moses,  F.   K.,   M.   M.,    B.   &  O.   Chgo  Term. 
Mulreney,  John,   M.   M.,  Detroit  &  Mac.   R.   R.,  Princess. 
Murray,  F.  H.,  Shop  Supt.,  Erie,  Susquehanna,  Alamac. 
Murray,   G.   E.,  Elec.   &  Mech.   Engr.,  Grand  Trunk  Western  Lines,   Marl- 
borough. 
Nash,  J.   H.,   S.  M.   P.,  I.  C,  Chalfonte. 
Neesley.  F.  P..  M.  M.,  I.  C.  R.  R.,  St.  Charles. 
Neish,  J.    B.,   M.   M.,   N.    P.,   Esplanade. 
Nelson,  M.  M.,  G.   F.,  N.   P.,  Esplanade. 
New,  W.  E.,  M.   M.,   K.  C.  Terminal   R.   R. 
Norton,   C.   H.,   M.   M.,   Erie,  Pennhurst. 
Olsen,  W.,  S.  of  P.   P.,  N.  Y.   C,  Haddon  Hall. 
O'Neil,  W.  J.,   M.   M.,  C.   R.   I.  &   R.,  Breakers. 
Osmer,   T.   E.,  S.  M.   P.  &  C.   D.,  Ann  Arbor,  Chalfonte. 
Parks,  G.  E.,  M.   E.,  M.  C,   Brighton. 

Parsons,   C.   F.,  M.   M.,  Mch.   Div.   N.  Y.   C,  Marlborough. 
Peck,  C.  E.,  A.  S.  M.  P.,  Oregon,  Washington  R.  R.  &  Nav.  Co.,  Chalfonte. 
Forth,  H.   W.   L.,   M.    C.    B.,   Swift  &  Co.,   Traymore. 
Pownall,   W.   A.,   M.   Eng,.   Wabash    Railway,   Traymore. 
Pratt,   E.  W.,  Marlborough. 

Prendergast,  A   P.,  S.  M.,  Tex.  &  Pac,  Marlborough. 
Preston,  Robert,  Asst.  S.  M.  P.,  C.  P.,  Haddon  Hall. 
Purcell,  John,  Asst.  to  V.  P.,  A.  T.  &  S.  F.,  Marlborough. 
Rae,  Clark  H.,  Asst.  Supt.  Machy,  L.  &  N.,  Shelburne. 
Ream,  A.  H.,  S.  M.  P.,  P.  &  S.,  Arlington. 


Conventionalities 
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Special  Guests 


Arn,  J.   G.,  L.  &  N.,  Chalfonte. 

Blackburn,  H.   E.,  Supervisor  Apprentices,  Erie,   Clifton. 

Brehenfeld,  J.  C,  Supt.  of  Shops,  St.  L.  &  S.  F.,  Princess. 

Gorman,  John   C,  Supt.,   McK.  Con.,   Galen  Hall. 

Davey,   I.  J.,  Gen.    Boiler  Insp.,   N.   P.,  Esplanade. 

Davis,  Jas.  P.,  Gen.  Ext.  Agt.,  McKeesport  Connecting  Rd.,  Galen  Hall. 

Drake,   W.    A.,   Manager,   Penn  Tank    Line,  Traymore. 

Fatzinger,  Thomas,    Erie,   Bothwell. 

Hair,   John,    Special    Engineer,   B.   &  O.,   Dennis. 

Hill,  A.  T.,   G.   F.   A.,  Lake  Terminal,  Galen   Hall. 

Horan,  F.   T.,  Asst.   Supt.,   Lake  Terminal,   Galen   Hall. 

Hughen,  J.   I\i.,   M.    C.    B.,  Penna.   Tank  Line,  Traymore. 

Kitchcock,  W.  D.,  M.   M.,  A.   T.  &  S.  F.,  Ambassador. 

Jordan,  Paul   W.,  W.    B.   Kirkman,  Haddon  Hall. 

McDowell,  J.   L.,   General    Car   Foreman,   K.   and   I.   Terminal,   Orborn. 

McLaughlin,   D.  J.,  Traymore. 

Montgomery,  H.    B.,  Traymore. 

Myers,    R.    R.,    Traymore. 

Owens,  R.  H.,  M.  C.  B.,  Cosden  &  Co.,  Strand. 

Pullar,  Tohn,  M.  M.,  A.  T.  &  S.  F.,  Ambassador. 

Reisse,  J.   H.,  Ch.   Draft.,  C.   B.   &  Q.,  Marlborough. 

Ritz,    Austin    L.,    Traymore. 

Ross,  W.   C,  M.   M.,  Copper  Range,   Strand. 

Russell.  H.   L.,  Draft.   M.  P.   Dept.,  W.   &  L.  E..   Shelburne. 

Stevens,  F.   L,  M.  M.,  Atlantic  &  Shore  R.   K.  Co.,  Haliburton  Apt. 

Strous,  C.    E.,  M.   M.,  L.  &  W.   B.,   Brighton. 

Thomas,  F.  W.,  Supt.  Apprentices,  Sante  Fe,   Chalfonte. 

Tutt,  T.    I.,   V.   P.,   Penn.  Tank  Line,  Traymore. 

Vought,  Harry  D.,  Secy.,  New  York   Ry.  Club,   Marlborough. 

Wiberg,  R.   L.,  Asst.  Gen.  Foreman,   B.   &  A.,  Pennhurst. 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  R.  Carr  arrived  in  Atlantic  City 
several  days  before  the  conventions  opened.  They  are 
at  the  Marlborough-Blenheim.  Their  early  arrival  was 
necessitated  by  Mr.  Carr's  many  duties  and  responsibili- 
ties as  president  of  the  Railway  Supply  Manufacturers' 
Association.  This  is  Mrs.  Carr's  first  appearance  at 
these  conventions  and  her  presence  has  already  been 
appreciated.  Mr.  Carr  has  missed  but  one  of  these  con- 
ventions since  1906.  That  was  the  convention  in  1913 
when  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Carr  were  married  in  San  Fran- 
cisco. That  year  surely  must  have  been  the  year  in 
which  the  expression  originated.  "Two  is  company, 
three  is  a  convention."  It  may  be  added  that  Mr.  and 
]\Irs.  Carr  have  just  moved  into  their  new  home  at  Lake 
Forest,  lUinois,  and  that  during  their  absence  their  two 
daughters,  Katherine  and  Martha,  are  taking  good  care 
of  the  flowers  and  the  natural  beauties  of  the  place. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  W.  T.  Tyler,  vice-president 
of  the  Northern  Pacific  and  former  director  of  opera- 
tion of  the  Railroad  Administration  will  not  be  able  to 
attend  the  convention.  Mr.  Tyler  had  arranged  to  be 
here  but  an  important  inspection  trip  over  the  Northern 
Pacific  prevented.  Mrs.  Tyler  and  her  two  nieces,  how- 
ever, will  be  among  the  convention  visitors. 

H.  G.  Thompson  of  the  R.  S.  M.  A.  executive  commit- 
tee certainly  is  handy  with  a  nail  puller  and  he  swings  a 
wicked  hammer.  Either  business  must  be  good  or  he 
has  missed  his  calling.  A  first-class  carpenter  can  call 
for  a  comfortable  looking  envelope  on  Saturday  now-a- 
days. 

William  Schlafge,  mechanical  manager  of  the  Erie, 
drove  down  from  Ridgewood,  N.  J.,  to  the  Strand  Hotel, 
170  miles,  in  five  hours  and  a  half  Tuesday — and  got 
here  without  being  arrested! 

The  mechanical  departments  of  the  main  lines  of  Cuba 
are  expected  to  be  represented  this  year  in  the  arrival 
today  of  George  Knight,  superintendent  of  motive  power 
of  the  Cuba  Railroad  at  Camaguey,  Cuba,  and  Major 
Major,  who  occupies  a  similar  position  on  the  United 
Railways  of  Havana.  The  latter  recently  succeeded  O. 
R.  Hale,  who  resigned  to  enter  the  railway  supply  busi- 
ness on  the  island  of  Cuba. 

Frank  DeWolfif,  formerly  locomotive  superintendent 
of  the  Cuban  Central  at  Sagua  La  Grande,  Cuba,  is  here 
this  year  in  the  capacity  of  special  representative  of  the 
International  Railway  Supply  Company.  Thus  has  this 
concern  annexed  a  second  star  from  the  field  of  Latin 
America,  O.  R.  Hale,  well  known  here  as  the  former 
superintendent  of  motive  power  of  the  United  Railways 
of  Havana,  having  been  the  first. 

George  Green,  vice-president  of  the  National  Waste 
Company,  is  playing  a  dual  role  at  the  convention  this 
year.  A  short  time  ago  the  Universal  Packing  &  Service 
Company  was  incorporated  and  Mr.  Green  was  made 
president.  The  other  officers  are  J.  P.  Landreth.  vice- 
president,  and  L.  Rowe,  secretary  and  treasurer.  H.  W. 
Davis,  of  the  Inspection  and  Test  Section  of  the  Railroad 
Administration,  has  recently  become  identified  with  this 
company. 
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New  Devices  Among  the  Exhibits 
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Laco  Locomotive  Firedoor 

ONK  OK  Till':  MOST  1  XTKUKSTl  N  G  fcalUfCS  ill  COIUICC- 
tion  with  a  new  automatic  locomotive  firedoor  that 
has  hoen  placed  on  the  market  hy  the  Locomotive 
Ai)i)liancc  Comi)any,  Toledo,  Ohio,  is  that  it  may  he 
operated  with  either  steatn,  air  or,  if  necessary,  by  hand. 
The  advantages  of  a  firedoor  that  can  l)c  satisfactorily 
operated  by  steam  in  place  of  air  are  obvious.  In  the 
first  ])lacc,  the  economy  obtained  through  utilizing  a 
l)rimary  in  place  of  a  secondary  source  of  power  is  con- 


Laco  Steam  and  Air  Operated   Firedoor 

siderable.  At  the  most  recent  convention  of  the  Air 
Brake  Association  a  report  was  submitted  showing  the 
extent  of  the  loss  attributable  to  the  automatic  firedoor 
and  other  air  operated  devices.  The  air  required  to  oper- 
ate an  automatic  firedoor  is  considerable  and  there  are 
other  objections  to  drawing  on  this  source  of  power  for 
the  operation  of  all  of  the  ever-increasing  number  of  air 
operated  auxiliary  appliances  being  placed  on  locomo- 
tives. 

The  manner  in  which  this  door  operates  does  not  dififer 
greatly  in  other  respects  from  other  automatic  firedoors. 
The  foot  lever  is  in  the  customary  location  and  a  hand 
lever  is  conveniently  located  at  the  left  hand  side  of  the 
door.  In  fact,  anyone  familiar  with  the  operation  of 
automatic  firedoors  could  operate  this  door  with  equal 
facility.  Moreover,  the  door  is  standard  to  all  locomo- 
tives :  that  is,  the  contour  ring  is  a  separate  piece  which 
can  be  adjusted  to  fit  any  type  of  door  opening. 

There  is  nothing  complicated  about  this  device.  All 
working  parts  are  accessible  for  inspection  and  the  wear 
of  the  operating  mechanism  comes  entirely  on  pins  that 
can  be  easily  renewed  when  worn.  Long  wear  and 
smooth   operation,   however,   are   insured  by   a   positive 


tyi)e  force  feed  lubricator  mounted  over  the  motor.  The 
oi)eration  of  this  motor  is  controlled  by  a  rotary  valve. 
The  door  is  both  ])ressure  onened  and  i)ressure  closed. 
Inill  pressure  is  exerted  to  ojjen  the  door  to  within  one 
inch  of  its  maximum  opening  and  the  cushion  of  the 
operating  motor  slowly  com])letes  the  stroke.  In  closing, 
the  customary  bang  and  clatter  is  eliminated  by  the  cush- 
ion in  the  oi)erating  motor  which  operates  as  in  opening. 
The  Laco  locomotive  firedoor  is  oi)erated  by  either 
steam  or  air  below  normal  o])erating  pressure  of  the  loco- 
motive and  this  is  controlled  by  a  pressure  regulator  set 
at  63  lb.  The  change  from  steam  to  air  as  an  operating 
medium  can  be  made  quickly  and  the  door  can  be  oper- 
ated by  hand  at  any  time  without  difficulty.  A  safety 
locking  arrangement  is  provided,  by  which  the  door  can 
be  locked  in  any  jiosition,  eliminating  the  possibilitj'  of 
the  doors  sliding  shut  when  a  mechanic  is  at  work  inside 
the  firebox. 


Reconstructed  Air  Chuck 

THE  LAvoiE  .\iR  CHUCK  as  manufactured  by  the 
Frontier  Chuck  &  Tool  Company,  Bufifalo,  N.  Y., 
was  originally  designed  for  shell  work  during  the 
war  and  when  this  class  of  production  was  eliminated 
to  a  large  extent,  steps  were  taken  to  perfect  the  chuck 
for  commercial  purposes.  When  first  made  no  partic- 
ular thought  was  given  to  shop  criticisms  in  the  way  of 
overhang,  movement  of  the  jaw  and  openings  in  the 
face,  due  to  the  fact  that  the  grip  was  held  to  be  most 


Lavoie  Air  Chuck  Applied  to  Automatic 

important.  Since  that  time,  however,  the  chuck  has  had 
to  be  reconstructed  in  order  to  give  sufficient  grip  to  han- 
dle general  production  work  and  at  the  same  time  re- 
duce the  overhang  to  a  minimum.  Sufficient  movement 
of  the  jaw  to  take  care  of  more  general  variations  in 
castings  and  forgings  and  a  closed  face  to  prevent  dirt 
from  entering  the  chuck  are  additional  advantages  now 
secured.     The  new  chucks  manufactured  on  these  lines 
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have  proved,  after  extensive  production  tests,  that  the 
changes  were  well  worth  while.  The  three-jaw  chuck 
is  made  in  sizes  ranging  from  10  in.  to  24  in.  and  the 
two-jaw  chuck  in  sizes  ranging  from  6  in.  to  12  in. 


Air  or  Steam  Operated  Engine 

for  Portable  Tools 

THE  LATEST  ADDITION  to  the  line  of  portable  tools 
manufactured  by  H.  B.  Underwood  &  Co.,  Phila- 
delphia, Pa.,  is  a  small  engine  built  in  three"  and 
five  horsepower  sizes.  This  engine  is  designed  to  drive 
portable  tools,  such  as  boring  bars,  valve  seat  rotary 
planers,  drilling  machines,  etc.  It  is  constructed  to  use 
either  compressed  air  or  steam.  Designed  with  the  idea 
of  securing  maximum  economy  and  durability,  this  en- 
gine is  intended  to  enual  an  air  or  electric  motor  for 
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Underwood  Air  or  Steam  Operated  Engine 

cjuick  work  and  be  more  economical,  particularly  when 
near  a  line  of  steam  or  compressed  air. 

All  working  parts  are  enclosed  in  an  oil-tight  case, 
which  is  formed  in  the  base  of  the  engine,  making  it 
dustproof  and  reducing  wear  to  a  minimum.  The  cylin- 
der of  the  three-horsepower  engine  is  3^  in.  in  diameter 
and  the  five-horsepower  4  in.  in  diameter.  Both  engines 
have  a  stroke  of  3^^  in.  The  design  of  the  suction  valve 
used  reduces  friction  and  wear  to  a  minimum.  The 
crank  shaft  is  a  solid  steel  forging,  finished  1^  in.  in 
diameter.  The  engine  is  well  balanced,  using  70  to  125 
lb.  pressure  and  runs  at  a  speed  of  2.^0  r.p.m.  When 
running  at  a  higher  speed  there  is  little  tendency  to 
vibrate  on  account  of  the  careful  machine  design.  The 
floor  space  required  for  this  engine  is  12  in.  by  21  in. 
and  the  height  from  the  base  to  the  top  of  the  governor 
.is  46  in. 


Rogatchoff  Adjustable  Crosshead 

AN  ADJUSTABLE  CROSSHEAD  for  locomotivcs  is  being 
exhibited  at  the  booth  of  the  Metal  &  Thermit 
Corporation.  The  distribution  of  this  crosshead  is 
controlled  by  the  Theodore  Rogatchoff  Company,  of 
Baltimore,  Maryland,  and  it  has  given  a  very  creditable 
performance  in  test  on  one  of  the  larger  Eastern  rail- 
roads. 

The  crosshead  consists  of  several  parts,  the  shoes  be- 
ing detachable  and  provided  with  adjustable  wedges  by 
means  of  which  the  wear  on  the  crosshead  shoes  may  be 
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Details  of  the  Rogatchoff  Adjustable  Crosshead 

taken  up  and  the  crosshead  kept  in  proper  contact  with 
the  giiides.  The  crosshead  itself  has  the  two  sides  spaced 
apart,  as  shown  in  the  illustrations,  with  the  inner  face 
of  each  side  beveled  inwardly  to  receive  a  corresponding 
beveled  projection  on  the  crosshead  shoes.  The  shoes 
are  provided  with  open  bolt  slo'.s  so  that  they  are  free 
to  adjust  themselves  as  the  adjusting  wedges  are  moved 
from  one  position  to  another. 

In  service  the  operation  of  the  adjustable  crosshead  is 
as  follows :  Assuming  that  the  wear  on  the  crosshead 
shoes  has  progressed  so  that  there  is  too  much  play 
between  the  guides,  the  bolts  of  one  of  the  shoes  are 
loosened,  a  jack  set  at  the  front  between  the  shoe  and 
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Rogatchoff  Adjustable  Crosshead  Ready  for  Application 

the  crosshead  and  another  jack  at  the  back  between  the 
shoe  and  the  main  rod.  The  wedge  bolt  may  then  be 
taken  out,  the  wedge  moved  to  another  hole  and  the 
wedge  bolt  replaced.  Both  jacks  are  then  taken  ofif  and 
one  jack  set  between  one  of  the  guides  and  the  main  rod. 
All  bolts  are  then  tightened  and  the  jack  taken  oflf,  the 
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entire  operation  lieins;  eoiupleted  niul  the  loeoinolivc 
afjaiii  ready  for  service  in  a  very  short  time. 

This  atijiistal)le  featnre  may  he  adapted  to  exislinL; 
crossheads  of  tlie  sohd  type  as  all  the  work  that  is  re- 
qnired  may  he  ch>ne  in  any  railroad  machine  shop. 

The  ])erformance  of  this  adjnstahie  crosshead,  in  test, 
j^ives  promise  that  it  will  heconie  an  imi)ortant  addition 
to  the  economical  ojieration  of  the  modern  locomotive  as, 
hecause  of  its  easy  adjnstment,  it  should  reduce  lahor 
costs  on  crosshead  work  to  a  great  extent,  and  for  the 
same  reason  should  permit  a  locomotive  to  remain  in 
service  a  L;re;Uer  portion  of  the  time. 


Reversible  Driving  Chuck 

TiiK  cr.^TiN-iiAcoN  M.\NUFACTURiNG  COMPANY,  Kan- 
sas City,  Mo.,  has  ])laced  on  the  market  a  revers- 
ihle  driving'  chuck  designed  particularly  for  setting 
staybolts  without  the  necessity  for  scjuaring  the  head. 
The  device  is  specially  ap])licable  to  setting  staybolts  by 
motor,  for  the  reason  that  the  jaws  will  retain  their  grip 
on  the  staybolt  when  the  motor  is  reversed  to  return  a 
bolt  that  is  run  too  far  or  to  remove  staybolts.  This 
reversible  chuck  is  also  applicable  to  driving  straight 
shank  reamers  and  taps.  From  the  illustration  of  this 
device  it  will  be  seen  that  the  chuck  has  two  symmetri- 
cally placed  jaws  having  an  oval  aperture,  and  that  these 
are  mounted  in  such  a  manner  that  the  size  of  the  chuck 
can  be  easily  altered  by  changing  the  jaws.  The  chuck, 
however,  will  accommodate  without  change  round  bars 
varying  -^e  in.  in  diameter.  It  is  claimed  that  in  the 
operation  of  this  chuck  it  will  alwavs  run  central,  mak- 


Reversible   Driving  Chuck 

ing  it  easy  to  handle  the  motor,  and  that  the  jaws  will 
not  lock,  no  matter  how  hard  the  motor  pulls.  In  the 
illustration  the  figure  in  the  lower  right-hand  corner 
shows  the  form  of  jaws  furnished  with  this  chuck  for 
use  on  square  heads.  When  these  jaws  are  used  the 
chuck  will  accommodate  any  size  between  ^  in.  and  J^, 
in.  without  change. 

It  is  believed  that  the  use  of  a  chuck  which  will  handle 
staybolts  without  necessitating  the  heads  being  squared 
will  ordinarily  save  a  considerable  amount  of  time  and 
material.  The  design  of  the  Gustin-Bacon  reversible 
driving  chuck  is  such  that  only  the  jaws  will  need  to  be 
replaced  with  wear,  and  as  these  are  made  from  tool 
steel,  properly  tempered,  they  will  last  many  months 
under  usual  service  conditions. 


Drum-Reverse  Switch 

Tin:  S()'>  DKii.M  KKVKKSK  SWITCH  sliowu  in  the  exhibit 
(if  the  Westinghouse  h'lectric  ik  Manufacturing 
(.'(>m])any,  i'ittsburgli,  I'a.,  is  designed  esi)ecially  for 
starting  and  reversing  small  alternating  and  direct  cur- 
rent motors  driving  auxiliary  a])i)aratus  on  almost  all 
e(|uipment  in  railway  rejjair  shops.  It  is  also  serviceable 
wherever  a  totally  inclosed,  double  throw,  two  or  three 
l)ole  switch  is  desired.  The  maximum  horsei)ower  for 
direct-current  .service  is  as  follows:  115  volts — 2.5  hp. ; 
230  volts — 5hi). ;  and  for  alternating-current  service : 
110  volt— 2.5  h]).  and  220  and  440  volts— 5  hp. 


Drum    Reverse   Switch 

Arranged  for  suitable  mounting  on  the  machine  base, 
the  reverse  switch  is  of  compact  construction.  It  is 
simple  and  rugged,  neat  in  appearance  and  arranged 
for  conduit  wiring.  All  live  parts  are  protected  from 
accidental  contact  by  means  of  an  inclosing  cover  of 
sheet  steel,  lined  with  asbestos.  The  contacts,  both  fin- 
gers and  drum  segments,  are  of  hard-drawn  copper  and 
brass,  rated  liberally  to  assure  long  life.  The  cover  is 
easily  removed  to  allow  inspection  and  any  adjustments 
that  may  be  necessary.  This  switch  is  especially  adapt- 
able for  connecting  small  alternating-current  or  direct- 
current  motors  directly  across  the  line. 


Safety  Water  Gage  Gaskets 

STOPP.VGE  OF  CIRCULATION  in  water  gages  by  flow-ed 
rubber  gaskets  has  by  record  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  and  in  the  knowledge  of  many 
railway  mechanical  officials  been  a  contributory  cause  of 
boiler  accidents.  When  rubber  is  subjected  to  tempera- 
tures as  high  as  that  of  the  water  in  a  gage  glass  it  does 
not  melt,  but  is  liable  to  become  plastic  and  flow  through 
the  clearance  which  must  be  allowed  in  a  metal  stuffing 
box  for  variance  in  size  of  the  tubular  glass  ends  and 
thus  work  into  the  water  column  so  as  to  obstruct  the 
passage  of  water  to  and  from  the  gage  glass.  In  the 
upper  right-hand  corner  of  the  accompanying  illustra- 
tion will  be  seen  an  all-rubber  gasket  which  has  com- 
menced to  flow  toward  the  end  of  the  gage  glass. 

The  Sargent  safety  water  gage  gasket  is  similar  in 
form  to  the  all-rubber  gasket,  but  has  two  protective 
rings  of  asbestos  cemented  to  the  two  points  where  flow 
would  ordinarily  take  place.  The  rubber  remains  in  con- 
tact with  the  gage  glass,  but  only  in  the  center  of  the 
gasket,  there  being  a  ring  of  asbestos  surrounding  the 
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glass  on  either  side  of  the  gasket,  as  is  shown  in  the  sec- 
tional view  of  this  gasket.  This  gasket  is  a  new  device, 
as  safety  gaskets  previously  manufactured  by  the  Sar- 
gent Company,  of  Chicago,  have  had  both  ends  of  the 
rubber  gasket  entirely  faced  with  asbestos.  Perfection 
in  design,  particularly  when  it  effects  safety,  is  depend- 


Safety  Gage  Gaskets  and  the  Ordinary  Type 

ent  on  detail,  and  any  water  gage,  no  matter  how  well 
designed,  may  become  inoperative  by  means  of  a  faulty 
gasket.  In  view  of  this,  the  design  of  a  safety  gasket 
as  described  is  an  important  development.  The  mainte- 
nance expense  of  water  gage  gaskets  is  so  small  an  item 
that  no  pains  should  be  spared  to  equip  all  gages  with 
the  best  gaskets  available. 


Turret  Rotary  Shears 

A  ROTARY  SHEAR  that  cuts  any  shaped  openings  with- 
out cutting  in,  from  the  edge  and  without  turning 
the  sheet,  is  being  introduced  by  the  Southwark 
Foundry  and  Machine  Company,  Philadelphia,  Pa.    This 
development  in  sheet  and  plate  shearing  is  made  pos- 
sible by  a  turret,  carrying  the  upper  cutter,  which  while 


to  be  cut  is  accurately  followed  by  turning  the  guide 
wheel  which  controls  the  turret.  This  operation  can  be 
performed  from  either  side  of  the  machine.  Openings 
in  widths  equal  to  double  the  throat  depth  and  no  limit 
on  lengths  can  be  cut. 

The  cutting  of  circular  and  oval  shapes  is  done  in  a 
continuous  operation.  In  cutting  angles,  the  clutch  is 
thrown  out  by  means  of  the  foot  lever;  the  upper  cutter 
is  moved  to  a  new  position  on  the  converging  line ;  the 
power  is  thrown  in;  and  the  new  cut  is  made  to  the  first 
line.  The  cutting  of  zig-zag  lines  and  small  radii  is  made 
possible  by  a  sensitive  clutch  controlled  by  the  foot  lever. 
The  power  is  engaged  by  a  mechanism  that  can  be 
stopped  and  started  within  %2  oi  an  inch.  The  machine 
is  made  in  five  sizes  to  shear  plate  up  to  1  in.  thick. 


Cast  Steel  Plate  Back  Driver  Shoes 

THE  STANDARD  BRAKE  SHOE  &  FOUNDRY  COMPANY,  Ptnc 
Bluff,  Ark.,  is  exhibiting  driving  brake  shoes  with 
cast  steel  backs  that  embody  several  novel  features. 
These  brake  shoe  backs  are  all  solid  cast  steel  plates  rein- 
forced lengthwise  by  ribs  which  are  dovetailed  so  as  to 
engage  the  cast  wearing  portion  of  the  shoe.  This  obvi- 
ates the  large  bolt  holes  that  must  be  punched  through 
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Gray's   Turret   Rotary   Shear 

cutting  can  be  changed  to  any  degree  of  a  circle  about  the 
lower  cutter.  The  simultaneous  driving  of  both  cutters 
automatically  pulls  the  sheet  through  the  shear.   'The  line 


Cast  Steel  Plate  Back  Driver  Shoes 


backs  of  the  pressed  steel  type  and  provides  a  means  of 
reinforcement  not  found  on  the  pressed  backs. 

A  particularly  interesting  feature  in  connection  with 
these  brake  shoe  backs  will  be  noted  in  the  design  of  a 
new  type  of  end  hung  shoe,  in  which  a  lug  is  cast  inte- 
gral with  the  back  in  such  position  that  it  will  fit  into  a 
hole  in  the  brake  head  where  ordinarily  a  bolt  is  required 
to  fasten  the  lower  end  of  the  brake  shoe  to  the  head. 
After  the  shoe  is  hung  in  place  on  the  head  the  clip  A 
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is  Ik'iU  over  by  a  Mow  from  a  liainiiuT  to  jxisilioii  H. 
Tlic  clip  at  tlu'  till)  of  the  brake  back  is  made  so  as  to  cn- 
j^a^c  tlif  top  of  the  lirakc  liead  in  tbe  iiiamicr  sliown  in 
the  ilrawinj^  of  this  device. 

The  use  of  a  lujj  cast  intej^^ral  witli  tlie  brake  l)ack  and 
cHps  to  en^aije  tlie  l)rakc  head  at  tlie  top  and  bottom 
have  several  advanta.^es  in  addition  to  simplicity  of  dc- 
sijijn.  Where  a  bolt  is  used  in  place  of  tbe  bin,  the  liojc 
cast  tlirou.u:h  the  facinsj;  of  the  shoe  very  materially 
weakens  it  at  that  jioint  and  adds  another  item  to  tlie 
maintenance  of  the  locomotive  brakes.  Not  only  must 
bolts  be  supplied  where  the  \u^  is  not  used,  but  as  may 
happen,  this  bolt  may  be  left  out  throutih  ncijlij^ence, 
allowin<^  the  shoe  to  swiiitj  out  of  place  or  even  to  be- 
come detached  and  cause  serious  injury. 


Air  Hose  Built  Like  a  Cord  Tire 

GOOD  AIR  iiosF.  is  an  investment  that  readily  justities 
the  purchase  price  of  the  best  grade  obtainable. 
The  Chicago  Pneumatic  Tool  Company,  Chicago, 
111.,  among  its  products  and  accessories,  is  exhibiting  a 
new  grade  of  air  hose  that  will  interest  users  of  pneumatic 
tools. 

The  hose  is  built  like  a  cord  automobile  tire,  is  oil- 
proof  and,  it  is  claimed,  resists  deterioration  to  a  re- 
markable degree.  Its  tough  covering  and  braided  con- 
struction results  in  a  powerful  structure  which  greatly 
reduces  hose  troubles  and  expensive  replacements. 
Samples  of  this  hose,  sectioned  to  show  its  unusual  con- 
struction, are  on  display. 


New  Johns-Manville  Products 

THE  H.  w.  JOHNS-MANVILLE  COMPANY,  New  York, 
has  placed  a  number  of  new  devices  on  the  market 
since  the  last  convention,  among  which  the  follow- 
ing are  noted  as  of  particular  interest  to  railroad  me- 
chanical men. 

Spiral  Locomotive  Pipe  Insulation 

This  pipe  insulation  has  been  designed  to  provide  a 
flexible  covering  that  will  adapt  itself  to  the  curved  sur- 
faces of  small  steam  pipes  in  cab  and  also  the  main  steam 
line  to  the  air  pump  and  turbo  generator.    A  great  many 
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lion  measure  by  reducing  the  radiation  loss  from  pi])cs 
exi)osed  to  the  outside  temperatures.  It  was  found  on 
air  ])um|)s  that  when  these  pijjes  were  uninsulated  so 
nuich  condensation  was  being  delivered  to  the  pump  as 
to  make  it  almost  necessary  to  install  a  trap  in  the  line. 
The  new  insulation  consists  of  the  application  of  >{j- 
in.  asbestos  ceilinite  to  the  outside  of  the  pipe,  wound 
spirally,  over  which  is  placed  a  layer  of  asbestos  cloth, 
wound  spirally  in  the  oj)posite  direction.  The  entire  sur- 
face on  the  outside  is  (inished  with  a  special  cement, 
wiiich  hardens  and  makes  a  surface  that  can  be  brushed 
against  without  deteriorating  the  material  underneath. 
It  can  then  be  painted  with  ordinary  locomotive  paint  to 
correspond  with  the  finish. 

Smoke  Jack 

This  type  of  smoke  jack  has  been  designed  so  as  to 
eliminate  corner  angles  on  account  of  the  rapid  deteriora- 
tion that  commonly  occurs  in  the  sharp  angles.  The 
smoke  jack  is  constructed  of  transsite  asbestos  wood 
Y^-\n.  thick,  which  is  curved  and  moulded  in  the  desired 


accidents  have  resulted  in  past  years  from  engineers, 
firemen  and  hostlers  putting  their  hands  on  these  hot  sur- 
faces. The  use  of  the  insulation  has  entirely  overcome 
this  condition  and  in  addition  has  acted  as  a  conserva- 


Transite  Asbestos  Smoke  Jack 

form.  The  use  of  broad  curved  surfaces  and  the  elimi- 
nation of  angles  also  aids  the  free  passage  of  gases  and 
smoke,  thereby  assisting  in  the  operation  of  locomotives 
under  forced  draft. 

Exhaust  and  Receiver  Pipe  Ball  Joints  for  Mallet 
Engines 

A  new  design  of  these  joints  allows  the  quick  appHca- 
tion  of  a  special  packing  material,  all  of  the  gland  seats 
being,  flat  instead  of  bevel,  as  in  past  practice.  Packing 
spaces  on  all  joints  have  been  made  a  standard  size: 
namely  2%c-in.  when  the  packing  is  new,  and  when  it 
has  reached  the  limit  of  adjustment  and  the  adjusting 
screw  is  against  the  bearing  gland,  the  packing  is  re- 
newed. By  the  clearance  between  the  bearing  glands 
and  the  head  of  the  adjusting  screw  it  can  easily  be  de- 
termined from  observation  exactly  how  much  further  the 
packing  can  be  compressed  before  it  is  necessary  to 
remove  it.  Grooves  have  been  turned  into  the  packing 
follower  so  as  to  allow  these  to  be  easily  removed  by 
packing  hooks.  The  diamond  shaped  metal  ring,  for- 
merly used  as  a  spacer  between  the  packings,  has  been 
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eliminated,  this  space  now  being  taken  up  by  the  three 
one-inch  rings. 

Steam  leaks  through  the  flexible  joints  on  Mallet  en- 
gines have  been  a  source  of  annoyance,  making  it  very 
hard  for  the  engineer  in  cold  weather  to  observe  the  sig- 


New  Ball  Joint  for  Mallet  Locomotives 

nals.     They  also  represent  a  waste  of  steam  which  this 
new  packing  arrangement  is  designed  to  overcome. 

Reverse  Gear  Piston 

This  design  consists  of  a  double  piston  with  a  metal 
filling  piece  and  moulded  cups  with  expanders  between 
as  shown  in  the  accompanying  sketch.  The  packing  is 
similar  to  that  previously  designed  for  air  brake  cylin- 
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Reverse  Gear  Piston  Packing 

ders  and  has  already  been  tried  on  the  Alco,  Mellin, 
Lewis  and  other  reverse  gears  and  found  to  reduce  air 
leakage  in  the  cylinder  and  consefjuent  creepage  of  the 


reverse  gear.  The  reverse  gear  leakage  problem  is  very 
serious,  as  is  indicated  in  reports  recently  submitted  by 
the  Air  Brake  Association.  The  number  of  auxiliary 
devices  requiring  air  from  the  brake  system  as  a  source 
of  power  has  multiplied  so  rapidly  that  it  is  imperative 
that  the  utmost  care  be  exercised  to  prevent  any  unneces- 
sary loss  of  air  through  leakage.  Moreover,  the  reliabil- 
ity of  the  reverse  mechanism  depends  very  largely  on 
the  maintenance  of  tight  packing. 


Pop  Safety  Valve 

for  Superheated  Steam 

A  TYPE  OF  POP  SAFETY  VALVE 
adapted  for  superheated 
steam  service  and  exhibited 
by  the  Ashton  Valve  Company, 
Boston,  Mass.,  is  shown  in  the 
illustration.  The  special  features 
embodied  in  this  valve  which 
make  it  particularly  desirable  for 
use  on  superheated  steam  are  the 
cast  steel  body,  nickel  seat  bush- 
ing and  wing  valve,  strong  lifting 
gear  and  general  compactness  of 
design.  The  spring  is  so  located 
that  it  is  entirely  free  from  any 
exposure  to  the  high  temperature 
steam,  which  otherwise  might  af- 
fect the  temper  of  the  steel.  The 
valve  is  finished  with  either 
screwed  or  flanged  connections 
and  in  all  standard  sizes.  The 
boiler  code  rules  of  the  American 
Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers 
provide  for  the  application  of 
safety  valves  on  the  superheaters 
of  stationary  boilers  and  this  type  of  valve  is  w^ell  suited 
for  the  purpose. 


Outside  Spring  Pop 
Safety  Valve 


Wertz  Rod  Grease  Cup 

ONE  OF  THE  INTERESTING  DEVICES  being  exhibited  by 
L.  \V.  Garratt,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  is  the  Wertz  rod 
grease  cup  which  is  designed  so  that  it  will  not 
work  loose  and  fall  off.  This  new  device  consists  merely 
of  the  ordinary  cup,  screwed  into  the  rod,  with  the  usual 
plug  inserted  to  force  grease  onto  the  bearing  surfaces, 
but  the  new  feature  lies  in  the  method  used  to  prevent 
loss  from  the  locomotive.  The  base  of  the  cup  is 
hexagonal  in  shape  to  permit  us©  of  a  wrench  in  screw- 
ing it  down,  and  one  of  the  corners  is  tapped  to  take  a 
%(;-in.  machine  screw.  A  ^A^/m.  hole  is  drilled  in  the 
rod  directly  beneath  to  a  depth  of  ^  in.,  taking  the 
machine  screw  and  thus  preventing  any  turning  of  the 
cup.  The  plug  is  threaded  for  a  distance  of  one  inch, 
with  12  threads,  and  has  two  recesses  opposite  each  other, 
cut  to  a  depth  of  y%  in.  A  stout  flat  spring,  held  in  place 
by  the  head  of  the  machine  screw  which  enters  the  side 
rod,  moves  a  pin  through  a  small  hole  inside  of  the  cup 
and  enters  the  recess.  One  side  of  this  recess,  being  cut 
to  a  slope,  permits  the  plug  to  be  screwed  down  as 
occasion  demands,  but  the  other  side  is  cut  perpendicular 
to  the  threads,  and  the  pin  actuated  by  the  spring  pre- 
vents a  reverse  movement.  To  remove  the  cup  for  filling 
the  spring  is  merely  drawn  back  while  the  plug  is  backed 
out. 
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Ball  Bearing  Screw  Jack  for  Car  Work 

AM  \v  111(111  si'iuci)  hall  iK'arinj,'  hcrew  jack  for  loco- 
inotivs  was  rccnitly  iiilriMlucod  by  tlu-  DulT 
Mamifactiiriiiij;  Company,  I'iUshurijli,  I'a.  I  lie 
ilesij^n  (lilVfiod  from  other  screw  jacks  in  liavini;  tlic 
(ipcratinj,'  mechanism  in  tlie  I)ase  instead  of  in  tlie  head, 
'riiis  iniique  (lesion  lias  a  numher  of  advantaLjcs.  The 
[greater  portion  of  the  wei.n'ht  heinj^  concentrated  at  the 
bottom  i)revents  the  jack  from  heini;  top-heavy.  Another 
advantaj^e  is  that  the  ])oint  at  which  the  operatintj  lever 
is  pivoted  does  not  ri.se  with  the  load.  'Phis  allows  a  full 
powerful  stn)ke,  res^'ardless  of  the  hei}.^ht  of  the  load. 
The  jack  is  also  unusually  easy  to  move  about  and  place 
under  the  load  to  he  lifted.  The  jack  intended  for  loco- 
motive use.  which  is  of  75  tons'  cai)acity.  j^roved  so  pop- 
ular that  the  company  has  now  brought  out  a  similar 


Hexagon  Turret  Lathe 

AiM(»N(;  TiiK  MAciii.NKS  i)laced  (iU  the  American  mar- 
ket recently  and  e.xhibiled  by  Alfred  Jlerbert,  Ltd., 
New  V'ork,  is  the  No.  1  he.xaj^on  turret  lathe  shown 
in  tile  illustration.  This  machine  is  desij^ned  for  bar 
work  and  is  made  in  three  sizes  to  produce  machined 
])arts  up  to  33^  in.  in  diameter  by  42  in.  lonf(.  l'"orj,nngs 
can  be  machined  and  in  many  cases  work  larj^er  than 
3|/.  in.  in  diameter  ean  be  handled.  Work  sucli  as  boiler 
staybolts  havinf^  two  threaded  ])ortions  separated  by  an 
unthreaded  ])ortion  can  be  ])roduced  by  an  arranj^ement 
of  tandem  die  heads,  the  threaded  ])ortions  beinj^'  formed 
at  the  same  time. 

Taper  work  of  greater  lenj^th  than  can  be  turned  by 
broad  tools  in  the  cut-off  rest  can  be  performed  on 
this   machine  by   means   of   a   taper   turner.      Work   of 


No.  1  Hexagon  Turret  Lathe  With  Geared  Draw-in  Chuck 


design  of  50  tons'  capacity  for  car  work.  With  the  in- 
creased weight  and  carrying  capacity  of  freight  cars 
used  to-day  the  ratchet  jacks  are  not  powerful  enough 
and  are  often  unsafe. 

The  mechanical  principles  of  the  new  jack  are  the 
same  as  used  in  the  75-ton  locomotive  jack.  The  load 
is  lifted  by  a  six-foot  steel  lever  which  operates  a  double 
threaded  screw  through  a  ratchet  and  gearing.  The 
screw  has  a  very  steep  pitch  and  turns  in  a  bronze  nut. 
A  positive  clutch  holds  the  load  at  all  times  and  a  signal 
is  provided  to  indicate  when  the  jack  has  reached  its 
maximum  height.  For  lowering,  a  crank  handle  is  used, 
and  while  the  lowering  speed  is  high,  the  load  can  be 
stopped  at  any  point  desired. 

While  the  7S-ton  jack  has  permanent  wheels  for  trans- 
porting it  attached  to  the  base,  the  50-ton  jack  has  a 
removable  buggy  by  which  it  can  be  wheeled  wherever 
required.  This  jack  is  made  in  a  variety  of  heights, 
ranging  from  20  to  36  in.  A  removable  forged  steel 
claw  can  be  supplied  for  raising  loads  where  there  is  not 
sufficient  clearance  to  admit  the  head  of  the  jack. 


curved  outline,  to  produce  articles  such  as  handles  or 
balls,  is  done  by  means  of  broad  form  tools  carried  in 
the  cut-oiif  rest.  A  steady  bush  is  used  to  support  the 
work. 

Valuable  features  of  the  No.  1  turret  lathe  include 
power  rotation  of  the  turret,  quick  power  motion  of  the 
turret  slide,  patented  roller  steady  turners,  dial  feed 
motion  and  self-opening  die  head  and  dies.  The  auto- 
matic and  dead  stops  act  in  either  direction.  Any  num- 
ber of  stops  can  be  used  for  any  tool.  These  stops  are 
carried  by  a  hexagon  bar  geared  to  rotate  with  the  tur- 
ret and  extending  along  the  front  of  the  bed.  The  stops 
trip  the  feed  and  act  as  dead  stops.  They  are  adjustable 
throughout  the  entire  range  of  the  lathe  and  are  pro- 
tected in  such  a  way  as  not  to  become  clogged  up  with 
chips. 

An  accurate  indicator  is  furnished  which  enables  dead 
lengths  to  be  obtained  within  close  limits  of  error.  Its 
effect  is  to  insure  uniform  pressure  on  the  stocks  inde- 
pendent of  changes  in  pressure  on  the  cutting  tools  as 
they  become  dull. 
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Elimination  of  fuel  and  labor  saving  devices  as  a  means 
for  advancing  the  date  of  deliveries  of  locomotives  re- 
cently ordered  is  inexcusable.     The 
Buying  in  Haste    engines  may  arrive  on  the  scene  at 
and  Repenting      an  earlier  date,  but  how  about  the 
in  Leisure  time  that  may  be  subsequently  lost 

in  delays  for  steam  because  of  the 
absence  of  two  or  three  devices  that  would  have  enabled 
the  fireman  to  maintain  steam  pressure?  Difficulty  in 
financing  the  purchase  of  new  locomotives  may, be  a  more 
plausible  excuse  for  eliminating  devices  that  add  to  the 
first  cost  of  the  locomotive  and  it  may  be  true  that  the 
device  must  return  more  than  six  per  cent  to  justify  its 
purchase  to-day  on  an  investment  basis,  but  is  it  not  a 
penny  wise  and  pound  foolish  policy  to  eliminate  devices 
that  will  save  from  10  to  20  per  cent  of  their  first  cost 


in  a  year  on  account  of  the  initial  cost?  If  the  amount 
available  for  the  purcha.se  of  new  equipment  is  limited 
would  it  not  be  better  to  buy  fewer  locomotives  perfectly 
equipped  than  a  greater  number  of  locomotives  imper- 
fectly equipped?  Is  not  quality  preferable  to  quantity 
when  it  comes  to  the  most  vital  spot  on  the  railroad? 
The  address  by  Chairman  Tollerton  has  answered  this 
question  in  no  uncertain  terms.  There  must  be  no  retro- 
gression in  locomotive  development.  The  greatest  single 
responsibility  on  the  shoulders  of  mechanical  executives  is 
the  responsibility  for  greater  individual  locomotive  effi- 
ciency and  capacity. 


It  is  unfortunate  that  the  report  of  the  Committee  on 
Modernizing  Stationary  Boiler  Plants,  presented  during 

yesterday's  session,  was  received 
Stationary  without  discussion   because   of   lack 

Boiler  Plant  of  time.  The  fact  that  this  is  a  sub- 
Report  j^ct  which  is  perhaps  not  at  the  top 

of  the  mind  of  the  average  motive 
power  department  officer  does  not  in  the  least  detract 
from  its  great  importance.  The  days  of  cheap  fuel  are 
past.  The  stationary  boiler  plants  of  the  railroads, 
notoriously  ill-equipped  and  loosely  operated,  demand  at- 
tention. Chairman  Tollerton's  suggestion  that  the  com- 
mittee be  continued,  which  was  adopted,  is  to  be  highly 
commended.  The  committee  has  laid  an  excellent  founda- 
tion for  future  work  in  the  development  of  improved 
stationary  practice  and  what  is  of  equal  importance,  has 
also  provided  the  members  with  a  thoroughly  practical 
basis  on  which  to  check  up  present  conditions  and  learn, 
many  of  them  for  the  first  time,  just  how  bad  they  are. 
As  a  result  of  this  work  there  should  be  a  material  im- 
provement in  these  conditions  before  the  next  convention. 
But,  while  the  report  deals  largely  with  the  possibilities 
for  improvements  in  operation,  accepting  the  equipment 
as  it  is  found,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  future  work  of 
the  committee  will  lead  to  a  full  appreciation  of  the  pos- 
sibilities for  economy  and  increased  earning  power  of  the 
investment  in  stationary  power  plants  if  they  are  given 
the  same  attention  in  the  provision  of  modern  facilities 
and  the  same  care  in  design  that  is  generally  given  to 
commercial  and  industrial  installations. 


One  of  the  most  interesting  applications  of  electricity  has 
been  its  use  in  planer  control.     Planing  machines  were 

first  belt  driven  with  an  arrange- 
Electrically  ment  of  pulleys  and  belts  for  revers- 
Operated  ing  the  table  motion  and  changing 

Planers  speeds.      Belt    drive    from    electric 

motors  was  then  inaugurated,  but 
was  soon  superseded  by  reversible,  direct  connected  elec- 
tric motors.  The  latest  development  has  been  the  use  of 
electricity  to  control  table  speeds,  both  before  and  during 
cuts,  and  the  results  in  greater  ease  and  flexibility  of 
operation  are  most  important.  Among  the  advantages  of 
electrical  control  may  be  mentioned  the  saving  of  time 
that  results  from  speeding  up  the  table  between  different 
pieces  of  work.  For  example,  where  planing  operations 
are  to  be  performed  on  a  number  of  duplicate  pieces,  they 
are  set  up  on  the  planer  table  and  electrical  control  makes 
is  possible  to  speed  up  the  table  when  the  cutting  tool  is 
in  the  gap  between  adjacent  pieces.  Another  advantage 
is  the  possibility  of  speeding  up  between  the  beginning 
and  end  of  a  long  stroke.  The  maximum  resistance  to 
the  planer  tool  occurs  when  it  fir.st  enters  the  work  and 
a  relatively  slower  speed  will  prevent  tearing  the  work 
from  the  table.    A  slow  speed  at  the  end  of  the  stroke  is 
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necessary  to  preveiU  diippiiif,'  olT,  especially  in  the  case 
of  cast  iron,  lietween  tlic  hej^iiiuin^'  aiul  end,  however, 
the  cut  may  be  materially  speeded  up  with  a  saving  in 
time.  Only  a  few  years  aj^-^o  mechanical  oflicers  were 
struy:},'^ling  to  get  a  successful  pneumatic  reverse  for 
planers.  To-day  the  job  is  quickly  done  by  electricity 
with  a  much  less  complicated  mechanism;  this  is  typical 
of  the  way  many  other  mechanical  ]>rol)lems  have  been 
solved  by  the  use  of  electrical  apparatus. 


Improved  engine  terminals  arc  an  outstanding  necessity 
on  practically  every  American  railroad,  but  even  if  the 
increased  size  of  locomotives  did  not 
Consider  make  it  imperative  or  the  necessity 

the  for  turning  power  quickly  make  it 

Effect  expedient,   the   reduction  in  operat- 

ing and  maintenance  cost  would 
alone  warrant  the  thorough  modernizing  of  every  exist- 
ing engine  terminal.  Consider  the  ctTect  on  fuel  costs  of 
engines  held  indefmitely  under  steam  awaiting  movement 
into  a  crowded  roundhouse,  or  of  fires  kindled  hours  be- 
fore the  engine  is  required  for  service  because  it  must  be 
moved  out  of  this  same  roundhouse  to  make  room  for 
another  locomotive.  Consider  the  effect  on  maintenance 
costs  of  postponing  running  repairs  on  account  of  the 
lack  of  suitable  shop  equipment  at  the  terminal.  It  will 
not  do  to  make  engine  terminals  a  dumping  ground  for 
old  machinery  that  has  been  discarded  from  the  back 
shop.  A  stitch  in  the  engine  terminal  will  save  nine  in 
the  back  shop  and  the  tools  must  be  avaiial)le  not  only  to 
make  current  repairs  at  the  engine  terminal,  but  to  make 
them  quickly.  Delays  occasioned  by  engines  held  at  ter- 
minals while  repair  parts  are  forwarded  from  tlic  main 
shop  are  more  costly  than  machinery  placed  at  the  ter- 
minal where  it  will  produce  the  repair  parts.  Inadequate 
engine  terminals  can  increase  maintenance  of  equipment' 
costs  tremendously  and  there  should  be  a  more  consistent 
effort  made  to  keep  the  equipment  of  the  engine  ter- 
minal on  a  parity  with  the  back  shop. 


Chairman  Tollerton  in  his  address  very  wisely  emphasized 
the  point  that  "the  continued  use  of  obsolete  equipment, 
antiquated  terminals  and  out  of  date 
Improved  equipment  by  any  railroad  or  group 

Facilities  of  railroads  leads  to  a  direct  tax  in 

Essential  the  form  of  higher  freight  and  pas- 

senger rates."  It  is  well  known  that 
until  within  recent  years  the  cost  of  rendering  railroad 
transportation  steadily  declined  in  the  United  States  and 
that  it  continued  to  decline  long  after  large  increases  in 
the  wages  of  labor  and  in  the  prices  of  materials  began 
to  occur.  It  has  commonly  been  said  that  the  economies 
effected  were  due  to  "increased  operating  efficiency." 
This  statement  has  been  true,  but  it  has  contained  only 
a  part,  and  even  a  small  part  of  the  truth.  The  increases 
in  operating  efficiency  which  have  been  made  have  been 
rendered  possible  only  by  the  provision,  through  in- 
creased investment  of  capital,  of  improved  physical  facili- 
ties. The  great  economies  in  the  handling  of  freight 
have  been  due  to  increases  in  the  number  of  tons  carried 
per  car  and  per  train,  but  these  increases  in  the  number 
of  tons  carried  per  car  and  per  train  could  never  have 
been  made  if  vast  amounts  of  capital  had  not  been  in- 
vested in  the  reduction  of  grades,  in  improvements  in 
terminals,  in  larger  cars  and  more  powerful  locomotives, 
and  in  other  improved  facilities.  In  the  future,  as  in  the 
past,  reliance  for  the  economies  which  render  it  prac- 


ticable to  reduce  the  cost  of  transportation  must  be  placed 
chielly  u()on  the  investment  of  cai)ital  in  improved  facili- 
ties. This  capital  cannot  be  raised  unless  the  railways 
are  enabled  to  earn  adequate  net  returns  and  the  only 
way  they  can  be  enabled  to  e.'irn  adequate  net  returns  is 
by  letting  them  charge  ade(|uate  rales.  The  gist  of  the 
l)roblem  of  raising  sufficient  capital  to  provide  the  im- 
proved facilities  w'hich  are  necessary  to  enable  the  rail- 
ways to  operate  with  the  maximum  economy  is,  then,  the 
problem  of  making  the  ])ul)lic  realize  that  it  nnust  pay 
ade(|uate  freight  and  ])assenger  rates  now,  and  that  the" 
payment  of  adequate  rates  now  is  requisite  to  enabling 
them  to  charge  relatively  low  freight  and  passenger  rates 
in  future  years.  Once  the  ])ublic  is  made  to  understand 
this,  Mr.  Tollerton's  anticipation  will  be  realized  that  the 
Transportation  Act  will  "exert  an  immediate  influence 
toward  bringing  into  existence  improvements  long  de- 
sired, but  unobtainable  on  many  railroads." 


Seldom  has  an  editorial  in  the  Daily  attracted  so  many 
men  to  the  Railway  Age  office  on  the  pier  as  the  one  on 

"College    Men    on    the    Railroads," 

College  Men       which  was  published  on  Wednesday 

and  the  Shop       morning.     All  of  these  callers  were 

Agreement         ^"  hearty  and  substantial  agreement 

on  one  thing,  and  that  was  the  abso- 
lute necessity  of  getting  as  many  technical  graduates  as 
possible  into  the  mechanical  departments  of  the  railroads 
as  quickly  as  possible  and  of  maintaining  a  steady  supply 
of  recruits  from  this  source  in  the  years  to  come.  There 
was  some  difference  of  opinion  as  to  just  how  this  should 
be  accomplished.  Some  of  the  visitors  maintained  that 
the  fact  that  the  shop  agreement  made  no  reference  to 
special  apprentices  and  that  the  age  limit  which  was 
specified  for  regular  apprentices  would  shut  out  the  col- 
lege men,  indicated  that  college  graduates  could  not  take 
a  course  in  shop  training ;  they  supported  their  conclu- 
sion by  saying  that  this  interpretation  had  been  placed  on 
the  matter  by  the  Railroad  Administration  when  it  was  in 
control.  Other  mechanical  officers  maintained  that  the 
fact  that  the  shop  agreement  makes  no  reference  to  col- 
lege men  and  special  apprentices  indicates  clearly  that  it 
was  not  intended  toi  keep  them  out  of  the  shop ;  if  that 
had  been  the  intention  it  would  have  been  clearly  and 
positively  stated.  It  appears  therefore  that  some  roads 
are  taking  on  special  apprentices — if  they  can  get  them — 
in  the  same  way  as  they  formerly  did.  These  men  are 
taken  into  the  shop  and  given  a  general  training  in  shop 
practice,  with  the  distinct  understanding  that  they  are 
being  prepared  for  official  positions,  and  this  is  a  matter 
entirely  outside  of  the  shop  agreement  and  is  something 
about  which  the  labor  unions  need  not  concern  them- 
selves. The  differences  of  opinion  as  to  this  point  are  so 
marked,  however,  that  it  would  seem  that  the  mechanical 
men  should  get  together  and  have  some  definite  under- 
standing as  to  how  the  matter  is  to  be  handled. 


The  committee  report  on  locomotive  stokers  was  largely 
confined  to  a  summarization  of  the  replies  received  to 
questions  that  had  been  addressed  to 
■•^^  a  large  number  of  'railroads,  which 

Cast  Iron  were  intended  to  bring  out  the  im- 

Fireman  portant  facts  pertinent  to  the  opera- 

tion and  maintenance  of  locomotive 
stokers  in  the  light  of  current  practice.  As  in  all  reports 
compiled  in  this  manner,  some  interesting  data  were  sub- 
mitted relating  to  the  subject,  but  there  was  not  much 
that  was  decisive  nor  that  pointed  to  definite  conclusions 
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on  important  questions  in  regard  to  stoker  operation. 
Where  there  was  no  uniformity  in  the  replies  received, 
it  is  unfortunate  that  the  committee  did  not  advance  an 
opinion  or  theory  of  its  own,  even  at  the  risk  of  erring 
a  little  on  one  side  or  the  other  of  the  question.  But 
there  was  nothing  evasive  about  the  discussion ;  it  came 
right  to  the  point,  which  in  this  case  appeared  to  be  the 
education  of  the  locomotive  fireman — and  the  man  on 
the  other  side  of  the  cab.  The  discussion  proved  that 
mechanical  men  as  a  whole  have  arrived  at  a  better  un- 
derstanding of  the  stoker  and  a  better  appreciation  of 
its  limitations  as  well  as  its  possibilities.  It  was  pretty 
generally  assumed  when  the  locomotive  stoker  first  made 
its  appearance  that  it  would  eliminate  the  human  element 
in  firing  and  because  of  the  fact  that  it  was  possible  to 
get  more  work  out  of  stoker  fired  engines,  the  effect  of 
this  on  the  engineer  so  far  as  it  affected  his  handling  of 
the  cut-off  was  widely  overlooked.  It  is  realized  now, 
however,  that  the  fireman  must  be  as  carefully  trained 
to  fire  with  stoker  as  to  fire  by  hand,  that  reduced  manual 
labor  must  not  lead  to  relaxed  mental  effort  and  that  the 
operation  of  the  stoker  requires  constant  and  intelligent 
attention.  The  stoker  has  great  possibilities,  but  to  realize 
these  possibilities  in  the  form  of  increased  locomotive 
efficiency  and  capacity  the  fireman  must  be  educated. 
And  in  running  the  locomotive,  particularly  as  this  relates 
to  the  handling  of  the  cut-off,  the  engineer  must  also  be 
educated  to  show  the  same  consideration  for  the  cast 
iron  fireman  that  he  would  have  for  a  human  fireman. 


Chairman  Tollerton  in  his  address  yesterday  alluded  to 
the  fact  that  there  might  be  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  the 
railways  to  postpone  making  ini- 
Delaying  Work  provements,  such  as  those  in  locomo- 
Because  of  tive  facilities,  because  of  present 
High  Costs  high  prices  and  high  wages.  His  re- 
marks implied  deprecation  of  any 
such  tendency,  and  we  believe  the  point  cannot  be  too 
strongly  emphasized  that  it  will  be  a  great  mistake  for 
any  railway  to  postpone  making  needed  improvements 
merely  because  of  present  high  costs.  In  the  first  place, 
nothing  could  be  more  unsafe  than  to  proceed  on  the 
assumption  that  present  prices  and  wages  are  going  to 
be  reduced  in  the  near  future  or  even  within  the  next  few 
years.  If  past  economic  experience  is  any  criterion,  wages 
and  prices  ultimately  will  come  down,  but  every  economist 
knows  that  under  present  conditions  there  can  be  no  cer- 
tainty as  to  the  future  trend  of  prices  or  wages,  and  that 
whether  they  will  come  down  or  how  much  they  will  de- 
cline is  purely  conjectural.  In  the  second  place,  for  the 
railroads  to  postpone  needed  improvements  because  of 
present  high  wages  of  labor  and  prices  of  material,  would 
be  for  them  to  contribute  all  they  could  toward  preventing 
wages  and  prices  from  declining.  If  there  is  any  one 
thing  which  may  be  said  to  be  certain  about  future  wages 
and  prices,  it  is  that  there  never  will  be  any  substantial 
and  permanent  decline  in  them  until  there  has  been  a 
large  increase  of  general  production.  Railroad  transpor- 
tation has  become  the  chief  factor  limiting  production  in 
the  United  States  and  without  an  expansion  of  the  capac- 
ity of  the  railroads  there  cannot  be  any  substantial  in- 
crease of  production  in  this  country.  There  can  be 
no  increase  in  the  capacity  of  the  railroads,  in  turn,  with- 
out the  doing  of  the  work  necessary  to  increase  their 
facilities  and  their  capacity.  It  necessarily  follows  that 
in  the  long  run  the  railways  can  do  more  to  reduce  their 
own  costs  as  well  as  to  reduce  wages  and  prices  in  gen- 
eral by  going  ahead  with  all  the  improvement  work  that 
present  conditions  make  practicable,  than  postponing  it 
in  the  hope  that  the  cost  of  doing  the  work  will  decline. 


Program  For  To-day 

9.30  A.  M.  TO  12.30  p.  M. 

Discussion  of  Reports  on: 

Fuel  Economy  and  Smoke  Prevention      9.30  A.  M.  to  10.30  A.  M. 

Auxiliary  or  Safety  Connections  be- 
tween Engine  and  Tender 10.00  A.  M.  to  10.30  A.  M. 

Design,  Maintenance  and  Operation 

_  of  Electric  Rolling  Stock 10.30  A.  M.  to  11.00  A.  M. 

Scheduling  and  Routing  Systems  for 
Locomotive  Repair  Shops 11.00  A.  M.  to  11.30  A.  M. 

Superheater  Locomotives    11.30  A.  M.  to  12.00  M. 

Individual  Paper  on  "Snow  Fighting 
Apparatus,"  by  W.  H.  Winterrowd     12.00  M.       to  12.30  P.  M. 

ENTERT.MNMENT 

10.30  A.  M.— Orchestral  Concert,  Entrance  Hall,  Million  Dollar 
Pier. 

3.30  P.  M. — Orchestral  Concert  and  Impromptu  Dancing,  En- 
trance Hall,  Million  Dollar  Pier. 

4.30  P.  M. — Tea  will  be  served  in  Entrance  Hall. 

9.30  P.  M,— Grand  Ball,  Ball  Room,  MilHon  Dollar  Pier. 


R.  H.  Aishton  Delayed  at  Washington 

AT  yesterday's  session  Secretary  Hawthorne  read  a 
communication  from  R.  H.  Aishton,  president  of 
the  American  Railroad  Association,  who  stated 
that  the  railroad  situation  at  the  present  time  required 
his  presence  in  Washington  and  expressed  regret  that 
for  that  reason  he  was  unable  to  be  present  at  the  con- 
vention. He  hoped,  however,  to  spend  at  least  one  day  in 
Atlantic  City  during  the  meeting.  In  reply  Chairman 
Tollerton  suggested  that  Mr.  Aishton  spend  the  weekend 
at  the  convention  if  possible. 


Italian  Railroads  To  Be  Electrified 

THE  New  York  Sun  on  Wednesday  morning  con- 
tained a  despatch  dated  Rome,  Italy,  June  7,  as 
follows :  "Announcement  was  made  to-day  that  a 
further  sixty  million  lire  has  been  appropriated  for  the 
purpose  of  electrifying  the  railroads,  mukmg  a  total  of 
more  than  six  hundred  million  lire  for  this  use  since  Jan- 
uary. Five  thousand  kilometers  will  be  operating  elec- 
trically before  the  end  of  the  year,  the  announcement 
said.  One  hundred  million  lire  also  was  appropriated 
to  provide  for  construction  of  new  railroads." 


Car  Heating,  Limited 

THE  GYRATIONS  of  a  print  shop  under  the  strain  of 
getting  out  a  Dailv  are  usually  either  serious  or 
amusing.  In  yesterday's  Daily,  by  some  juggling 
of  type  in  the  advertising  of  the  Stone-Franklin  Com- 
pany, an  announcement  was  made  of  the  Stone-Franklin 
Car  "Heating"  System.  This,  of  course,  should  have 
been  Car  "Lighting"  System.  If  the  Stone-Franklin 
representatives  have  been  responding  to  inquiries  about 
a  new  car  heating  system  we  can  assure  them  that  the 
fatherless  heating  system  has  been  consigned  to  the  hot- 
test corner  in  the  hell  box  and  to-morrow  morning  we 
will  return  to  the  lighting  system. 
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American  Railroad  Association — Section  III — Mechanical 

Chairman  Tollerton's  Address  the  Feature  of  the  First 
Session  of  th2  Convention 


THE  SECOND  ANNUAL  CONVENTION  of  the  American  Railroad 
Association,  Section  III — Mechanical,  opened  with  a  ses- 
sion in  the  Greek  Temple  on  Young's  Pier,  Atlantic  City, 
Wednesday,  June  9,  1920.  W.  J.  Tollerton,  general  mechani- 
cal superintendent  of  the  Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  Pacific 
and  chairman  of  the  section,  called  the  meeting  to  order  at 
9:40  a.  m.  The  convention  was  opened  with  a  prayer  by 
the  Reverend  Newton  W.  Cadwell,  D.  D.,  pastor  of  the 
Olivet   Presbyterian   Church. 

Chairman  Tollerton  then  introduced  Edward  L.  Bader, 
A'layor  of  Atlantic  City,  who  welcomed  the  associations. 

Address  of  Mayor  Bader 

Mayor  Bader  said  in  part:  I  have  been  interested  in 
public  life  and  in  politics  in  Atlantic  City,  and  I  know  that 
the  Master  Car  Builders  Association  and  the  American  Rail- 
way Master  Mechanics  Association,  by  which  names  your 
organization  was  previously  known,  wer.e  among  the  very 
first  conventions  that  came  to  this  place,  some  fifteen  years 
ago,  and  they  have  always  left  more  money  in  this  town 
than  any  other  convention  that  came  here,     (laughter.) 


I  know  we  felt  the  one  year  you  left  here,  and  I  want  to 
say  right  here  that  while  I  have  only  been  in  office  one 
month,  or  less  than  a  month,  we  don't  want  to  lose  you. 
We  want  to  build  up  Atlantic  City,  and  we  can  do  that  by 
having  conventions  such  as  this  come  into  the  town. 

I  was  raised  in  the  school  of  "hard  knocks"  and  never 
thought  that  I  would  be  called  upon  in  later  years  to  make 
a  speech.  I  believe  in  doing  things,  and  believe  in  having 
the  cooperation  of  all  my  friends  and  the  citizens  of  Atlan- 
tic City.  I  want  to  cooperate  with  you  and  if  there  is  any 
time  that  any  of  you  have  any  suggestions  to  offer  for  the 
benefit  of  Atlantic  City,  my  door  is  always  open  and  I  will 
be  glad  to  hear  from  you,  and  even  by  letter. 

Always  in  the  future  remember  that  Atlantic  City  will  do 
everything  in  its  power  to  keep  this  convention  here,  be- 
cause it  is  one  of  the  biggest  assets  that  Atlantic  City 
ever  had.  With  this  in  view,  I  present  to  you  the  key  of  the 
city. 

In  reply  to  the  mayor's  address  Chairman  Tollerton  ex- 
pressed his  appreciation  of  the  welcome  extended  in  behalf 
of  Atlantic  City. 


Address  of  Chairman  W.  J.  Tollerton 


AFTER  WHAT  HAS  BEEN  PERHAPS  the  most  eventful  year  in  the 
history  of  American  railroads,  I  have  again  the  honor  to 
address  you  as  Chairman  of  Section  Ill-Mechanical. 

When  I  designate  the  past  twelve  months  as  the  most  eventful 
in  the  history  of  American  railroads,  I  have  in  mind  principally 
the  fact  that  during  this  period  the  roads  have  been  returned  to 
private  ownership  under  Federal  legislation,  which  cannot  help 
but  have  a  very  vital  influence  throughout  the  years  to  come.  In 
many  respects  we  have  emerged  from  a  cloud  of  uncertainty  and, 
although  numerous  serious  problems  still  remain  unsolved,  it 
seems  to  me  that  we  are  justified  in  viewing  the  future  with  a 
considerable  degree  of  optimism. 

It  may  appear  that  acts  of  Congress  regulating  the  extent  of 
government  control  and  matters  covered^  by  the  Transportation 
Act  are  far  removed  from  our  everyday  work  as  mechanical  de- 
partment officers.  While  it  is  no  doubt  impossible  to  foresee  just 
how  much  legislation  is  going  to  work  out  in  practice.  I  feel  that 
it  will  be  advantageous  for  the  members  of  Section  III  to  study 
the  probable  effects  of  the  Transportation  Act,  particularly  in  its 
relation  to  mechanical  department  affairs. 


Adjustment  of  Labor  Difficulties 

One  of  its  most  important  features  is  the  proposed  method  for 
the  adjustment  of  labor  difficulties.  While  it  may  be  too  early  to 
arrive  at  any  conclusion  as  to  the  ultimate  effect  of  this  legisla- 
tion upon  the  settlement  of  labor  troubles,  we  can  at  least  con- 
gratulate ourselves  that  a  very  excellent  start  has  liecn  made,  and' 
that  in  the  establishment  of  a  labor  board  means  are  provided 
tending  to  avoid  serious  disturbances,  through  orderly  di'scus- 
sion  and  a  just  consideration  by  representatives  of  all  concerned. 
If  any  method  can  be  devised  to  relieve  mechanical  department 
officers  of  even  a  portion  of  their  labor  difficulties,  it  will  at 
once  lift  a  load  of  constant  worry  and  enable  us  to  concentrate 
more  personal  attention  upon  matters  of  operating  efficiency. 

In  this  connection  I  feel  confident  we  will  observe  further  benefi- 
cial effects  of  the  Transportation  Act.  Upon  examination  of  the 
provisions  made  under  this  act,  enabling  the  roads  to  increase 
their  net  operating  income,  it  seems  evident  that  there  will  be  a 
greater  and  more  insistent  demand  than  ever  for  railroad  opera- 
tion under  conditions  of  maximum  efficiency.  This  will  apply 
particularly  to  those  roads  comprising  traffic  groups  where  high 
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rates  are  necessary  to  permit  earnings  of  S'/z  per  cent  on  property 
valuation.  When  these  rates  are  placed  in  effect  it  will  become 
apparent  that  a  close  connection  exists  between  the  physical  con- 
dition of  railway  facilities  and  the  rates  that  must  be  charged,  if 
the  percentage  allowed  under  the  Transportation  Act  is  to  be 
earned.  When  it  is  clearly  realized  by  the  general  public  and 
their  representatives  that  the  continued  use  of  obsolete  locomo- 
tives, antiquated  terminals,  and  out  of  date  equipment  by  any 
railroad  or  group  of  railroads  leads  to  a  direct  tax  in  the  form 
of  higher  freight  and  passenger  rates,  means  will  undoubtedly 
be  found  to  correct  the  situation.  We  may,  therefore,  anticipate 
that  the  Transportation  Act  will  in  all  probability  exert  an  imme- 
diate influence  toward  bringing  into  existence  improvements  long 
desired  but  unattainable  upon  many  railroads. 

Study  New  Appliances 

Therefore,  at  this  time  more  than  ever  before,  it  is  our 
duty  to  keep  thoroughly  informed  on  all  new  appliances 
and  to  carefully  study  the  merits  of  those  devices  which 
have  as  their  object  the  bringing  about  of  reduced  operat- 
ing expenses.  The  Railway  Supply  Men's  Association  has 
again  assembled  for  your  inspection  a  most  complete  dis- 
play of  modern  railway  necessities.  Many  of  th.ese  devices 
are  new  and  are  worthy  of  earnest  consideration.  You  are 
urged  to  spend  as  much  time  as  possible  in  going  over 
the  exhibits,  talking  to  the  demonstrators  and  obtaining 
accurate  information  upon  which  to  base  intelligent  recom- 
mendations for  the  improvement  of  rolling  stock  and  repair 
facilities   under  your  jurisdiction. 

Speed  Up  Repair  Work 

The  question  of  providing  new  equipment  for  immediate 
use  in  handling  the  traffic  of  the  country  presents  a  very 
serious  problem  at  this  time  and  one  that  should  receive 
our  careful  consideration.  Authorities  estimate  the  short- 
age of  equipment  for  present  requirements  at  262,000  freight 
cars,  5,000  locomotives  and  5,500  passenger  cars.  These 
numbers  will  have  to  be  added  to  very  liberally  during  the 
next  three  to  five  years.  As  such  tremendous  quantities  of 
railway  equipment  cannot  be  immediately  produced,  it  be- 
comes our  duty  to  make  every  possible  effort  toward 
securing  the  utmost  service  from  .each  unit  now  in  exist- 
ence. If  the  time  locomotives  and  cars  are  held  at  ter- 
minals or  in  shops  can  be  reduced  the  result  is  .equivalent 
to  that  effected  by  the  purchase  of  additional  equipment; 
consequently,  anything  that  can  be  done  by  the  members 
of  this  association  toward  avoiding  unnecessary  delays  and 
speeding  up  repair  operations  will  be  of  extreme  value  dur- 
ing this   crisis. 

Difficulty  in  financing  the  purchase  of  new  power  and  the 
desire  to  obtain  rapid  deliveries  may  in  some  instances 
exert  a  tendency  to  eliminate  fuel  and  labor  saving  devices 
from  locomotives  recently  ordered.  As  fuel  represents  the 
heaviest  single  item  of  material  expense  in  the  operation 
of  railroads  and  as  the  indications  are  that  this  expense  will 
continue  to  increase,  I  cannot  see  how  it  is  possible  to 
justify  a  policy  of  this  kind.  We  should  all  be  in  a  position 
to  point  out  in  a  convincing  manner  the  error  of  building 
locomotives  today,  in  the  construction  of  which  we  fail  to 
incorporate  those  important  devices  of  economy  which 
have  made  the  modern  locomotive  a  machine  of  high  effi- 
ciency as  compared  with  locomotives  of  the   older  types. 

It  is  of  equal  importance  that  every  effort  be  extended  to  main- 
tain a  suitable  relation  between  the  amount  of  power  and  other 
equipment  provided  for  and  the  available  facilities  for  repairing 
and  handling  this  equipment  if  we  are  to  operate  with  the  desired 
degree  of  efficiency.  Our  car  and  locomotive  repair  shops, 
roundhouses  and  terminal  facilities  should  be  improved  and  en- 
larged coincident  with,  or  prior  to,  the  time  additional  equip- 
ment is  secured.  In  view  of  present  abnormal  conditions  there 
may  be  a  tendency  to  delay  these  important  improvements, 
awaiting  possible  lower  labor  and  material  costs.  This  tendency, 
however,  should  not  be  permitted  to  extend  to  such  a  point  as 
to  postpone  the  installation  of  facilities,  the  lack  of  which  will 
cause  a  loss  greater  than  the  possible,  but  uncertain,  saving 
anticipated  at  some  later  date. 

Mechanical  Section  III  has  a  very  important  obligation 
before  it  in  seeing  that  the  best  possible  standards  and  recom- 
mended practices  are  set  forth,  that  the  new  equipment  will  be 


so  designed  as  to  require  minimum  maintenance  expense  and 
have  the  greatest  possible  availability  for  service.  We  have  a 
splendid  organigation  of  committees,  and  there  is  not  the  slightest 
doubt  in  my  mind  that  the  Mechanical  Section  of  the  American 
Railroad  Association  will  prove  equal  to  this  important  duty. 

Comments  on  Committee  Reports 

In  this  connection  I  desire  to  particularly  mention  the  work 
of  the  Committee  on  Standard  and  Recommended  Practice,  and 
to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  Section-Ill  now  has  a 
manual  containing  the  standard  and  recommended  practices 
adopted  by  both  the  American  Railway  Master  Mechanics'  and 
Master  Car  Builders'  Associations,  which  have  been  harmonized 
and  brought  up  to  date  under  the  supervision  of  the  above  com- 
mittees. 

Numerous  important  and  interesting  reports  will  be  presented 
at  this  meeting,  representing  a  great  deal  of  thought  and  labor 
on  the  part  of  committee  members.  Upon  reading  over  the 
committee  report  on  Modernization  of  Stationary  Boiler  Plants, 
it  impressed  me  as  being  an  exceedingly  valuable  addition  to 
our  knowledge  upon  this  subject.  In  view  of  the  ever-increasing 
cost  of  fuel,  our  stationary  boiler  plants  will  require  careful 
attention.  The  committee  points  out  where  to  look  for  inefficient 
conditions  and  how  to  remedy  these  conditions  when  found, 
together  with  important  information  pertaining  to  boiler  plant 
equipment  and  special  methods  of  fuel  combustion. 

The  report  on  scheduling  and  routing  systems  for  locomotive 
repair  shops  covers  a  subject  of  timely  interest.  A  study  of  this 
report  will  enable  you  to  understand  the  best  systems  now  in  use 
upon  various  railroads,  and'  will  also  be  of  great  service  in  the 
consideration  of  similar  plans  for  the  handling  of  locomotive  re- 
pair operations  in  shops  under  your  jurisdiction. 

In  my  previous  address  before  this  association  I  advocated  the 
establishment  of  a  joint  testing  and  research  bureau.  The  com- 
mittee appointed  to  study  this  matter  has  submitted  a  very  in- 
structive report  and  calls  attention  to  the  vast  service  such  a 
bureau  would  be  to  the  railroads.  In  order  that  the  various 
phases  of  the  subject  may  be  thoroughly  developed  it  is  my 
recommendation  that  this  committee  be  continued. 

The  Committee  on  Engine  Terminals,  Design  and  Operation, 
also  the  Committee  on  Repair  Shop  Layouts,  have  accumulated 
valuable  information  covering  the  general  trend  of  terminal  im- 
provements. They  have  not,  however,  been  able  to  submit  definite 
recommendations,  due  to  the  fact  that  the  various  railroads  ex- 
press a  wide  difference  of  opinion  on  practically  all  matters 
pertaining  to  the  above  subjects.  You  will  realize  that  many  of 
the  questions  involved  are  governed  largely  by  local  conditions, 
so  that  it  is  difficult  to  formulate  recommendations  sufficiently 
broad  to  cover  the  entire  situation.  Judging  by  progress  made 
I  am  confident  that,  if  these  committees  are  continued  and  given 
sufficient  opportunity,  it  will  be  possible  to  harmonize  the  differ- 
ent ideas  advanced  by  the  various  railroads  and  eventually  secure 
valuable  recommendations  as  to  the  best  practice  in  the  design 
and  operation  of  terminal  facilities. 

The  owners  of  the  pier  and  meeting  hall  should  also  receive  our 
hearty  thanks  in  view  of  the  many  important  improvements  made 
since  the  last  Convention.  I  will  therefore  suggest  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Resolutions  that  an  appropriate  resolution  be  prepared 
to  this  effect. 

In  giving  consideration  to  the  various  matters  pertaining  to 
railroad  affairs,  we  should  all  realize  that  these  problems  are 
indirectly  of  vital  importance  to  the  entire  nation.  I  feel  confident 
you  will  continue  to  give  them  the  benefit  of  the  same  earnest 
thought  and  endeavor  which  has  been  so  much  in  evidence  during 
the  past  history  of  this  organization. 

Association  Business 

The  minutes  of  the  annual  meeting  of  1919  were  approved 
and  the  chairman  announced  the  appointment  of  committees 
as  follows : 

Committee  on  Subjects.  Willard  Kells,  (A.  C.  L.)  ;  W.  H. 
Sample,  (Gd.  Tk.)  ;  H.  M.  Curry,  (N.  P.)  H.  R.  Warnock, 
(C.  M.  &  St.  P.)   and  Wm.  Schlafge,   (Erie). 

Committee  on  Resolutions,  C.  E.  Chambers,  (C.  of  N.  J.); 
F.  W.  Brazier,  (N.  Y.  C.)  and  H.  T.  Bentley,  (C.  &  N.  W.). 

Committee  on  Correspondence,  A.  W.  Gibbs,  (Pennsyl- 
vania): John  Purcell,  (A.  T.  &  S.  F.)  and  A.  R.  Ayres,  (N.  Y. 
C.  &  St.  L.). 
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Report  of  the  General  Committee 


SiNii    Till.  LAST  .WNi'Ai.  MKi-.TiNO,  tlio  GcMoral  roiiiniiltcc  has 
lu-lil  tiH-i-liiiK's  >ui  llic  following  dates:    Juiu-  2.?,  1919;  Scp- 
UmiiIkt  2J-24,    1919;    November    13-14,    1919;    March  30-31, 
19_'(1.  ami  May  25,  1920. 

The  niciiihi-rship  of  flic  Section  at  the  present  time  includes 
198  railroads,  representing;  346  ineTnbersliips  in  the  Anurican  Rail- 
road Association,  and  in  addition  thereto,  108  railroads,  associate 
meniliers  of  the  American  Railroad  Association.  These  railroads, 
memhors  and  associate  members  of  the  .'\inerican  Railroad  .'\sso- 
ciation,  have  appointed  603  representatives  in  the  Mechanical 
Section.  In  addition,  there  are  1235  alTdiated  members,  and  126 
life  members  in  the  Section. 

Since  the  last  session  of  the  section  the  General  Committee  has 
taken  action  on  several  important  subjects.  This  action  is  outlined 
in  tlie  following  brief  report  and  your  approval  is  respectfully  re- 
quested. 

Rules  of  Interchange 

During  the  year  several  necessary  changes  in  the  Rules  of 
Interchange  have  been  made  and  included  in  Supplements  Nos.  1 
and  2  and  Circular  S  III-149. 

Proceedings  of  the  1919  Annual  Meeting 

The  proceedings  of  the  1919  Annual  Meeting  have  been  printed 
and  distributed  to  the  members. 


Manual  of  Standard  and  Recommended  Practice 

The  Standardi  and  Recommended  Practice  of  the  Section  has 
been  brought  up  to  date  and  compiled  under  the  direction  of  the 
Committee  and  Recommended  Practice  in  a  loose-leaf  volume 
designated  as  "The  Manual  of  Standard  and  Recommended  Prac- 
tice." All  drawings  have  been  retraced  and  new  cuts  made  and 
included  in  this  one  volume  together  with  the  text.  Arrangements 
have  been  made  to  continue  the  printing  each  year  of  the  histori- 
cal record  of  the  development  of  the  Standards  of  the  Section  as 
an  appendix  to  the  Annual  Proceedings. 

Letter  Ballots 

The  letter  ballots  ordered  taken  at  the  last  session  have  been 
taken,  and  the  result  announced  to  the  members  in  Circulars  Nos. 
S  III-74  to  S  III-8S  inclusive,  and  appropriate  changes  made  in 
the  various  rules  and  standards. 


Maximum  Load  Markings  on  Freight  Cars  in  Lieu  of 
Nominal  Capacity 

The  letter  ballot  ordered  taken  on  this  subject  at  the  last  ses- 
sion as  a  result  of  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Car  Trucks, 
resulted  in  its  adoption  by  more  than  the  required  two-thirds 
majority.  The  General  Committee  has  held  conferences  with 
representatives   of   the   Traffic   and   Transportation   Sections   to 


provide  for  the  necessary  adjustment  in  tariffs,  and  rules  will  be 
promulgated  within  a  short  time. 

Equipment  Painting  Division 

The  former  Master  Car  and  Locomotive  Painters'  Association 
has  been  united  with  the  Section  as  the  Ec|uipmcnt  Painting  Di- 
visions, and  negotiations  are  in  progress  with  several  other 
mechanical  associations  with  a  view  of  establishing  other  divi- 
sions of   the   Mechanical   Section. 

Interchange  Rules  Agreement 

A  forin  of  Interchange  Rules  Agreement  has  been  prepared 
which  has  been  approved  by  the  Executive  Committee  of  the 
American  Railroad  Association  at  its  session  held  November 
19,  1919,  and  by  the  Association  of  Railway  Executives.  A  list 
of  railroads  and  car  owners  who  have  executed  this  agreement 
is  attached  to  the  report  of  the  Arbitration  Committee. 

Scholarships 

The  usual  circular  has  been  issued  announcing  vacancies  in 
the  scholarships  under  the  charge   of  the  Section. 

Changes  in  Standards  and  Recommended  Practice 

Upon  recommendation  of  the  Committee  on  Standard  and 
Recommended  Practice,  the  General  Committee  has  eliminated 
the  following  items  from  the  Manual  of  Standard  and  Recom- 
mended   Practice : 

Brake  Chains. — 'Standard.  Eliminated  account  of  being  cov- 
ered by  Standards  for  Safety  Appliances. 

Brake  Staff  Carrier  Iron. — Standard.  Eliminated  account  of 
being  covered  by  Standards  for  Safety  Appliances. 

Safety  Chains. — Recommended  Practice.  Eliminated  account 
of  their  use  being  generally  discontinued,  and  also  in  view  of 
action  taken  at  the  session  of  the  Section  held  June  19-20, 
1918. 

Guard  Rail  and  frog  Wing  Gage. — Eliminated  account  of  being 
.properly  a  standard  of  Section  II-Engineering. 

Nominating  Committee 

The  General  Committ.ee  offers  the  names  of  the  following 
members  as  candidates  for  the  Committee  on  Nominations: 
F.  W.  Brazier,  New  York  Central;  H.  T.  Bentley,  Chicago 
&  Northwestern;  J.  J.  Hennessey,  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St. 
Paul;  C.  E.  Chambers,  Central  of  New  Jersey;  Wm.  Schlafge, 
Erie;  M.  A.  Kinney,  Hocking  Valley;  R.  W.  Bell,  Illinois 
Central;  A.  W.  Gibbs,  Pennsylvania.  W.  J.  Robider,  Cana- 
dian Pacific;  J.  Hain.en,  Southern. 

Discussion 

On  a  motion  by  C.  E.  Chambers,  seconded  by  T.  H.  Goodnow, 
the  report  was  received  and  approved. 


Report  of  Committee  on  Nominations 


THE  TERMS  OF  OFFICE  of  the  Vicc-Chairman  and  seven  mem- 
bers of  the  General  Committee  expire  June,  1920,  and  the 
committee  nominated  the   following  to  serve  until  June, 
1922: 
For  Vice-Chairman,  J.  Coleman,  S.  C.  D.,  Grand  Trunk.     For 
members  of  the  General  Committee,  J.  S.  Lentz,  M.  C.  B,,  Lehigh 
Valley ;  H.  R.  Warnock,  G.  S.  M.  P.,  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St. 
Paul;  C.  E.  Fuller,  S.  M.  P.  and  M.,  Union  Pacific;  Willard 
Kells,  G.  S.  M.  P.,  Atlantic  Coast  Line;  John  Purcell,  Ass't.  to 
V.-P.,  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe;  H.  L.  IngersoU,  Ass't.  to 
Prcs..  New  York  Central,  and  J.  J.  Tatum,  S.  C.  D.,  Baltimore 
&  Ohio. 


The  report  was  signed  by  F.  W.  Brazier  (Chairman),  New 
York  Central ;  H.  T.  Bentley,  Chicago  &  Nortli  Western ;  J.  T. 
Wallis,  Pennsylvania;  D.  R.  MacBain,  New  York  Central,  and 
J.  J.  Hennessey,  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul. 

Discussion 

F.  W.  Brazier:  I  would  like  to  straighten  out  one  thing  that 
some  of  the  members  do  not  understand.  If  you  will  read  your 
By-laws  carefully,  you  will  find  the  Nominating  Committee  have 
followed  your  By-laws  correctly  by  presenting  only  one  nam.e. 
Any  20  members  that  are  not  satisfied  with  this  can  have  the 
privilege  of  filing  with  the  secretary  other  names. 

The  report  vjas  accepted  without  discussion. 
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[here  are  in  use  on  the  loco- 
motives of  the  United  States 
over  5,000  mechanical  stok- 
ers. The  stoker  was  first 
commercially  a  fact  in  the 
year  1910.  Several  types  of 
stokers  had  been  receiving 
experimental  attention  for 
several  years  prior  to  that 
date,  but  this  marked  the  be- 
ginning of  the  time  that  rail- 
roads started  the  application 
on  new  power  of  extraordi- 
nary weight  and  tractive 
effort,  realizing  that  to  get 
the  most  out  of  the  locomo- 
tive of  high  capacity  some 
mechanical  means  must  be 
provided.  In  1912  demand 
was  made  by  the  firemen  in 
the  eastern  wage  application  for  two  firemen  on  locomotives 
weighing  over  200,000  lb.  on  the  drivers;  this  naturally  stimu- 
lated the  inventive  genius  of  the  stoker  manufacturers  and 
improvements  came  out  that  made  the  stoker  a  success. 

The  determination  of  the  point  in  locomotive  size  at  which 
the  application  of  stokers  shall  begin,  the  economy  of  fuel  that 
may  be  expected,  the  cost  of  repairs,  and  not  the  least  point  to 
be  considered,  the  kind  and  preparation  of  fuel,  have  been  the 
subjects  that  the  members  have  discussed  more  than  any  others 
during  the  past  seven  years  in  which  the  subject  of  stokers  has 
been  before  the  association.  In  order  to  arrive  at  a  definite 
understanding  as  to  the  general  opinion  on  these  matters 
the  committee  issued  a  questionaire,  to  which  replies  were  re- 
ceived from  30  railroads.  The  questions  with  the  committee's 
comments  are  given  below. 

QUESTION  1. — State  the  number  and  kind  of  stokers  you  have  and 
type  and  tractive  effort  of  locomotives  on  which  they  are  used. 

Replies  were  received  from  several  roads  using  over  100  stok- 
ers and  one  road  reports  563  stokers  in  use.  The  Mikado,  Santa 
Fe  and  Mallet  types  predominate,  with  tractive  eflfort  from 
54,000  to  135,000  lb.  There  were  a  limited  number  of  Consoli- 
dations with  tractive  effort  as  low  as  51,000  lb.  It  is  apparent 
that  the  locomotive  of  less  than  55,000  lb.  tractive  eflfort  has  not 
received  much  consideration. 

QUESTION  2. — What  is  the  tonnage  rating  on  type  of  locomotives  in 
territory  where  operated?  Is  there  any  difference  m  the  tonnage  rating 
on  hand-fired  and  stoker-fired  locomotives  of  the  same  type  in  the  same 
territory? 

(Questions  3  and  4  are  in  effect  the  same  as  Question  2. — Editor.) 
The  difference  in  rating  between  hand-fired  and  stoker-fired 
locomotives  is  hard  to  determine,  few  railroads  having  both 
types  of  firing  on  the  same  class  of  locomotive.  Some  of  the 
larger  users  of  the  stoker  report  increasing  loading  ISO  tons 
on  a  2,400-ton  train,  and  400  tons  on  a  4,600-ton  train  with  the 
stoker-fired  locomotive  over  the  hand-fired  on  the  same  divi- 
sion. Where  the  stoker  and  hand  firing  are  used  on  the  same 
type  of  locomotive,  with  one  exception,  replies  indicate  as 
good  performance  can  be  secured  with  the  stoker  with  in- 
creased tonnage  as  with  the  hand-firing  with  reduced  rating. 

QUESTION  5. — How  does  the  condition  of  fire  of  the  hand-fired  loco- 
motives compare  with  the  stoker-fired  locomotives  when  arriving  at  ter- 
minals. 

The  general  answer  to  this  question,  "Better  condition  on 
stoker-fired,"  demonstrates  that  the  firemen  soon  realize  the 
advantages  of  the  stoker  and  will  endeavor  to  carry  a  light,  even 
fire,  which  can  easily  be  accomplished  by  ordinary  attention. 

QUESTION  6. — Do  your  records  indicate  any  decrease  in  boiler  main- 
tenance with  the  stoker-fired  locomotives  as  compared  with  the  hand-fired 
locomotives,  in  parallel  cases? 

The  committee  calls  attention  to  the  advantages  of  maintain- 
ing a  fire  box  temperature  while  trains  are  standing  that  will 
minimize  the  detrimental  results  of  rapid  contraction  in  large 
fire  boxes.  This  can  be  accomplished  by  keeping  a  light,  even 
fire  easily  controlled  with  the  stoker. 


QUESTION  7. — Do  you  use  two  firemen,  or  a  rehef  fireman,  or  give 
the  fireman  any  assistance  on  your  hand-fired  locomotives? 

The  majority  of  roads  report  "No." 

QUESTION  8. — State  what  prompted  you  to  apply  stokers  to  particular 
classes   of  locomotives. 

With  one  exception  all  answers  report  "Increased  tonnage  and 
size  of  locomotives."  One  representative  reply  was :  "A  better 
class  of  men  can  be  recruited  and  held  as  firemen";  another: 
"The  fireman  can  devote  more  time  to  improving  himself  in  the 
necessary  knowledge  he  requires  to  become  an  engineer."  One 
large  road  states  "The  stoker  is  considered  a  positive  necessity 
where  coal  consumption  averages  more  than  5,000  lb.  per  hour." 
All  replies,  with  one  exception,  call  attention  to  the  operation 
of  large  type  locomotives  under  maximum  conditions,  stating 
that  the  mechanical  stoker  is  essential. 

QUESTION  9. — With  the  experience  you  have  had  with  stoker-fired 
locomotives,  please  express  your  views  on  economy  of  fuel  and  efficiency 
of  the  locomotive  as  to  speed  and  tonnage  compared  wiith  hand  firing, 
either  with  run-of-mine  or  prepared  coal. 

With  one  exception,  the  replies  to  this  question  are  in  line  with 
all  reports  that  have  been  made  previously  by  the  stoker  com- 
mittee, namely,  that  more  coal  is  burned  by  the  stoker-fired 
locomotives  than  by  the  hand-fired,  but  the  increased  capacity 
as  to  tonnage  and  speed  offset  any  loss  in  amount  of  coal  con- 
sumed for  a  given  service.  The  users  of  stokers  realize  that 
fine  coal  to  the  extent  it  is  handled  by  the  stoker  increases  stack 
losses;  the  education  of  the  fireman  is  just  as  essential  as  in 
hand  firing,  and  not  to  be  lost  sight  of  is  the  fact  that  stoker 
firing  is  mechanical  rather  than  a  human  operation,  and  it  is 
for  the  manufacturers  to  improve  the  mechanical  condition  to 
remove  human  inefficiency. 

QUESTION  10. — What  percentage  of  the  run-of-mine  coal  you  receive 
for  locomotive  use  is  slack?  If  this  coal  is  prepared  at  a  crusher,  hovr 
much  is  the  slack  increased? 

Local  conditions  govern  the  answer  to  this  question.  From 
20  per  cent  to  50  per  cent  of  so-called  slack  was  reported.  The 
term  "slack,"  as  used  by  several  roads,  is  the  amount  of  fine 
material  passing  through  a  four  mesh  per  sq.  in.  screen.  One  road 
reports  the  slack  as  increasing  from  35  per  cent  to  50  per  cent 
by  crusher,  and  another  from  15  per  cent  to  75  per  cent.  All 
others  report  "No  coal  prepared  by  crusher." 

QUESTION  11. — What  do  you  estimate  the  additional  cost  of  main- 
tenance where  stokers  are  equipped  with  crushers? 

All  roads  report  "No  data." 

QUESTION  12. — Are  you  in  favor  of  coal  crushers  with  stoker  equip- 
ment on  locomotives?     State  reasons. 

This  question  is  one  of  the  most  discussed  and  possibly  the 
most  serious  in  connection  with  the  mechanical  stoker,  owing  to 
the  fact  that  the  answer  depends  on  local  conditions.  The  an- 
swers received  to  this  question  were  practically  unanimous  to 
the  effect  that  the  locomotive  equipped  with  the  mechanical 
stoker,  to  make  it  a  complete  machine  capable  of  operating  over  a 
wide  territorial  range,  should  have  the  crusher  on  the  locomotive. 
The  committee  concurs  in  this  where  a  limited  number  of  stok- 
ers are  being  used,  but  as  locomotives  equipped  with  the  stoker 
are  centralized  it  becomes  possible  to  prepare  the  fuel  before 
delivery  to  the  tenders.  The  manufacturers  are  confronted  with 
conditions  in  the  application  of  the  crusher  to  the  locomotive 
that  will  require  their  best  talent  to  meet  as  the  stoker  is  placed 
on  more  railroads.  The  hardness  of  the  coal  causes  an 
extremely  wide  range  of  conditions  the  country  over.  The 
strengthening  of  the  crusher  parts  and  making  the  crusher 
mechanism  detachable  so  that  prepared  coal  can  be  used  on 
crusher  locomotives  without  continuing  the  operation  of  the 
crusher  parts,  are  recommended  by  the  committete. 

The  opinion  has  been  advanced  that  coal  should  be  prepared 
at  the  mines.  Where  railroads  own  their  own  mines  and  the 
entire  output  of  some  coal  mine  is  controlled  this  suggestion  has 
its  merits,  but  with  the  unsettled  conditions  in  the  mining  indus- 
try for  the  past  few  years,  the  changing  of  contracts  and  the 
uncertainty  at  all  times  of  being  assured  a  full  supply  of  fuel 
for  stokers,  this  suggestion  can  not  be  recommended.  The  coal, 
if   prepared   before   being   delivered   to   the   tenders,   should   be 
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crushed  ;it  the  railroad  coal  tipple  or  a  centralized  crushing  plant 
on  the  railroad. 

QUESTION  13. — Do  you  prepare  coal  for  Btokers  before  loading  it  on 
the  locomotiveji?  If  so,  by  what  methods  and  what  does  it  cost  by  each 
of  these   methods? 

WIrtc  coal  is  prepared  hcforc  bcinj?  placed  on  the  locomo- 
tive it  is  bought  in  that  s'tate  or  screened  at  the  railroad  coal 
tipple.  One  railroad  reports  crushing  at  the  fuel  station  hut  the 
cost  is  practically  negligible  as  the  coal  is  dropped  from  the  car 
into  the  crusher  and  prepared  before  it  is  elevated.  The  capital 
expenditure  necessary  to  install  the  equipment  for  this  method 
will  be  from  $6,000  to  $12,000  at  each  coaling  station  where  elec- 
tric power  is  available. 

Inquiry  was  made  of  the  stoker  manufacturers  as  to  the  num- 
ber of  stokers  in  service  March  1,  1920.  This  information  is  given 
in  the  table. 

NuMDER  OF  Stokers  in  Service  March  1,  1920. 


Street    . . . 
Diiple.x    . . 
Standard 
Hanna 
Elvin     .  . . 
Crawford 


S  S  U5  u  •  !2 
424  638  357  4  14 
422     1,139     441    123 


120 
70 


36   .. 

73 

19 


Q 

u 

s 

CL, 

H 

21 

3 

36 

1,497 

i23 

22 

28 

20 

2,19.') 

21 

162 
4  , 

21 

731 
169 

50       35 337    


Total     1,036    2,171     961 


63     123     401      197     170    5,126 


Lignite 

The  question  of  using  so-called  ignite  fuel,  has  been  referred 
to  this  committee.  Reports  indicate  that  no  difficulties  are  being 
experienced  in  firing  with  this  fuel,  if  handled  properly.  Stack 
losses  and  fires  along  the  right  of  way  are  not  developing.  One 
road  reports  less  liability  of  fire,  on  account  of  the  more  even 
character  and  regularity  of  the  fire,  and  doing  away  with  the 
necessity  of  opening  the  fire  door,  which  creates  sparks  with  this 
class  of  fuel.  The  only  change  noted  in  fire  box  or  draft  appli- 
ances to  burn  lignite,  was  the  report  of  one  road  that  one  more 
row  of  fire  brick  is  applied. 

The  question  as  to  what  recent  changes  have  been  made  in 
coal  space  of  locomotive  tenders  to  permit  the  coal  to  flow 
within  easy  reach  of  the  fireman,  was  referred  to  this  committee. 
Replies  state  that  several  railroads  have  resorted  to  a  mechanical 
device  for  pushing  the  coal  forward  which  was  reported  suc- 
cessful in  various  sections.  Existing  power  has  been  largely 
cared  for  by  local  arrangements  of  changes  in  slope  sheets  and 
raising  and  moving  coal  boards. 

The  report  was  signed  by  M.  A.  Kinney  (Chairman),  Hock- 
ing Valley;  A.  Kearney,  Norfolk  &  Western;  J.  T.  Carroll, 
Baltimore  &  Ohio;  J.  W.  Cyr,  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy; 
A.  J.  Fries,  New  York  Central ;  A.  G.  Trumbull,  Erie ;  W.  C.  A. 
Henry,  Pennsylvania  System ;  W.  J.  Bohan,  Northern  Pacific, 
and  E.  J.  Brennan,  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul. 

Discussion 

C.  E.  Chambers  (C.  of  N.  J.)  :  As  a  representative  of  a  road 
which  has  a  few  locomotive  stokers,  I  want  to  say  something  on 
this  subject.  I  have  noted  that  part  of  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee, in  which  it  is  stated  that  the  stoker  locom.otive  would 
burn  more  coal  for  a  given  amount  of  work  than  a  hand-fired 
locomotive,  but  I  believe  that,  with  proper  regulation  and  a 
properly  designed  stoker,  we  will  see  the  time  when  we  will 
burn  less  coal  for  a  given  amount  of  work  than  with  hand- 
firing. 

The  great  opportunity  for  improvement  is  the  proper  education 
of  the  fireman  in  the  coaling  of  the  locomotive  with  the  stoker. 
If  you  can  teach  a  fireman  to  starve  his  engine,  it  is  wonderful 
what  results  you  can  get — you  can  pull  a  heavy-tonnage  train, 
with  a  proper  starving  of  the  engine,  with  a  much  less  quantity 
of  coal  than  if  that  element  is  neglected,  and  that  is  one  of  the 
great  things  we  have  to  do  in  the  future,  develop  the  fireman 
not  to  let  the  engine  get  away  from  him,  and  to  educate  him 
in  letting  the  fire  starve  down  all  the  time,  so  that  you  have  a 
thin  fire  on  the  grate  with  the  best  combustion  possible. 

During  the  past  two  years  the  first  stokers  have  been  in  serv- 
ice on  the  New  Jersey  Central,  and  the  work  so  far  performed 


has  been  very  gratifying.  The  last  locomotives  placed  in  service 
have  been  in  service  for  but  a  short  timc-^thty  were  designed 
with  a  wider  firebox  than  the  standard  U.  S.  locomotive,  with 
which  we  were  furnished  formerly,  and  they  arc  giving  us  very 
greatly  improved  service. 

The  quality  oi  coal  which  we  burn  on  our  railroads  varies 
very  greatly  from  time  to  lime,  and  it  makes  it  necessary  to 
have  a  large  grate  area  in  order  to  get  proper  service,  and  this 
has  been  thoroughly  demonstrated  by  increasing  the  firebox,  and 
since  that  has  been  done,  we  have  been  much  gratified  by  the 
results  attained. 

Prof.  L.  E.  Endsley  (Univ.  of  Pittsburgh)  :  It  is  no  doubt 
thoretically  possible,  at  least,  to  draught  the  engine  less  because 
of  the  fact  that  you  do  not  open  the  door  of  the  firebox.  When 
you  open  the  door  of  a  locomotive  you  reduce  the  vacuum  in  the 
firebox  by  letting  a  large  amount  of  air  in.  That  air,  coming  in 
through  the  door,  is  not  doing  the  work  that  the  air  does  when 
it  comes  through  the  grate,  and  when  it  comes  through  the  grate 
it  is  warmed  up  and  ready  to  do  the  work  quickly. 

In  a  stoker-fired  .engine,  that  inrush  of  cold  air  reduces 
the  vacuum,  and  is  not  necessary,  in  my  opinion,  and  I  am 
wondering  if  any  of  the  members  have  had  any  experience 
in  attempting  to  increase  the  size  of  the  nozzle  in  a  stoker- 
fired  locomotive,  and  do  just  what  Mr.  Chambers  says,  re- 
duce the  thickness  of  the  fire  by  starving  the  fire. 

You  know  that  you  can  fire  a  locomotive  with  a  thick 
fire,  which  is  too  thick,  or  a  thin  fire,  which  is  too  thin. 
Th,e  right  amount  of  fire  in  a  stoker  locomotive  can  be 
maintained  more  uniformly  than  by  the  fireman  putting  in 
a  large  amount  of  coal  in  one  place.  The  stoker  that  covers 
the  firebox  uniformly  can  maintain  the  maximum  efficiency, 
and  not  have  any  inrush  of  cold  air,  or  stoppage  of  the  more 
efficient  warmed  air,  coming  through  the  grate,  and  I  think, 
as  Mr.  Chambers  says,  when  we  get  to  a  point  of  educating 
our  firemen  how  to  correctly  operate  the  stokers  and  reduce 
that  inrush  of  cold  air,  we  are  bound  to  have  just  as  efficient 
a  locomotive,  in  the  case  of  the  stoker-fired  engine,  as  in  the 
case  of  hand-fired  engines,  but  it  will  not  come  about  by 
maintaining  the  same  draught  all  the  time,  by  reason  of 
having  a  thicker  or  thinner  fire,  and  thereby  getting  an  in- 
efficient burning  of  your  coal. 

E.  W.  Pratt  (C.  &  N.  W.) :  I  am  rather  surprised  to  hear 
a  scientific  man  like  Prof.  Endsley  tell  you  the  air  must 
come  through  the  grat.e,  as  that  is  what  I  thought,  until  a 
few  years  ago,  the  Bureau  of  Tests  showed  us  that  in  order 
to  have  efficient  operation  of  the  stoker,  two-thirds  of  the 
air  had  to  come  from  abov.e  the  fire,  and  that  there  was 
practically  no  free  oxygen  two  and  a  half  inches  from  the 
bed  of  coal.  You  can  all  get  the  pamphlet  issued  by  the 
Bureau  of  Standards  on  that  subject,  showing  extensive  and 
careful   tests. 

Prof.  Endsley:  I  do  not  think  Mr.  Pratt  will  find  in  any 
place,  as  the  result  of  investigation,  that  an  opening  18  in. 
long  and  12  in.  wide  will  bring  air  in  efficiently.  Openings 
along  the  side  of  the  grate  uniformly  will  assist  in  bringing 
the  air  in  efficiently,  but  it  is  not  n.ecessary  to  have  air  come 
through  the  grate,  and  it  is  not  an  efficient  thing  to  open 
the  firebox  door. 

No  doubt  you  can  assist  combustion  by  putting  air  in  all 
around  the  fire,  above  the  grate,  but  you  cannot  assist  it  by 
putting  in  a  large  amount  of  air  that  travels  almost  the  entire 
length  of  the  flue  sheet  before  it  gets  to  the  proper  tem- 
perature. 

C.  E.  Fuller  (U.  P.)  :  Prof.  Endsley  made  a  statement 
I  want  to  refute.  TTiere  are  certain  coals  which  require  all 
the  air  on  the  fire  that  it  is  possible  to  get  through  the  open 
door  from  the  time  the  engine  leaves  one  terminal  until  it 
reaches  another.  In  such  cases  the  door  of  the  engine  is 
wide  open  and  is  never  closed.  By  means  of  this  practice  you 
will  get  a  higher  temperature  both  of  superheated  and  saturated 
steam. 

I  was  wondering,  when  Mr.  Chambers  was  talking  about 
stokers,  whether  or  not  we  are  considering  the  size  of  the 
firebox  and  grate  surface  in  the  application  of  stokers.  Are 
we  asking  the  stokers  to  do  the  same  thing  on  all  engines? 
In  other  words,  are  we  building  the  engines  and  afterward 
putting  the  stokers  on  or  building  the  firebox  for  a  stoker. 

In  my  opinion,  the  one  thing  which  makes  all  the  difference 
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in  the  world,  whether  you  will  burn  more  coal  with  a  stoker- 
fired  engine  than  with  a  hand-fired  engine,  is  whether  or  not 
you  have  the  proper  grate  area.  If  you  put  the  stoker  on  an 
engine,  with  a  limited  grate  area,  I  think  it  will  burn  more 
coal  than  a  hand-fired  engine,  and  I  do  not  believe  you  can 
help  yourself.  If  you  get  a  large  grate  area  you  will  save  fuel, 
but  as  to  the  point  of  leaving  the  door  open,  I  believe  Pro- 
fessor Endsley  to  be  absolutely  wrong. 

There  is  a  certain  coal  fired  on  our  railroad  over  a  division 
about  1,000  miles  long,  on  which  the  lomocotives  are  equipped 
with  the  Bates  door,  and  the  door  is  always  half  open — we  throw 
the  coal  in,  and  the  door  is  open  from  the  time  the  engine  leaves 
one  terminal  until  it  reaches  another.  There  is  no  other  swinging 
door  that  can  compare  with  it,  so  far  as  economy  and  efficiency 
are  concerned. 

Chairman  Tollerton :  I  would  like  to  hear  from  Mr.  Kearney 
on  the  subject  of  stokers. 

Mr.  A.  Kearney  (N.  &  W.)  :  The  Norfolk  &  Western  is  the 
user  of  a  great  many  stokers.  We  started  out  in  the  beginning 
with  the  over-feed  stoker;  then  we  made  some  tests  with  the 
Crawford,  then  later  with  the  other  forms  of  stokers  as  they 
came  along,  and  finally  we  have  the  Duplex.  In  all,  we  have 
quite  a  number  of  stokers  in  service  and  all  of  our  large  engines 
are  now  so  equipped. 

I  have  never  subscribed  to  the  idea  entertained  by  so  many 
about  the  difference  between  hand-fired  and  stoker-fired  locomo- 
tives, and  maybe  it  is  because  I  have  a  wrong  conception  of  the 
whole  thing.  I  think  it  is  very  unfair  to  compare  hand-firing 
with  stoker-firing  for  the  reason  that  the  stoker  does  not  begin 
to  do  its  work  until  after  hand-firing  has  about  ended.  By  that 
I  mean,  we  all  know  in  a  practical  way,  and  we  have  known  it 
from  actual  tests,  that  any  careful  fireman  can  beat  a  stoker- 
fired  engine.    There  is  no  doubt  about  it,  with  proper  care. 

But  imagine  a  couple  of  parallel  lines  carried  along — one  is  a 
stoker  and  the  other  hand-fired.  When  the  hand-firing  is  at  its 
best,  and  we  will  assume  that  it  has  the  best  grade  of  coal  for 
hand-firing,  it  will  beat  the  stoker  firing;  but  right  there  the 
hand-firing  ceases  and  stoker-firing  begins.  You  can  use  a  poorer 
grade  of  coal  and  get  a  larger  capacity  out  of  your  engine.  Now, 
imagine  that  curve  extended  twice  the  length,  or  considerably 
higher;  then  when  the  stoker  is  at  its  best  it  is  unfair  to  drop 
down  on  your  curve  and  pick  up  hand  fires,  and  make  a  com- 
parison. The  hand-firing  is  rather  limited  on  account  of  the 
capacity  of  the  fireman,  and  you  must  have  a  good  grade  of 
coal.    Therefore,  the  comparison  is  not  a  fair  one. 

With  reference  to  the  air  above  the  fire,  as  mentioned  by 
Professor  Endsley,  we  all  know  from  practical  experience 
that  we  do  open  the  door,  and  a  lot  of  us  have  had  engines 
where  it  was  absolutely  necessary  to  open  the  door  and  to 
run  with  the  door  partly  open  for  the  full  length  of  a  division 
in  order  to  get  sufficient  steam. 

Mr.  Chambers:  I  would  like  to  qualify  my  remarks  in  view 
of  what  Mr.  Kearney  has  stated  about  the  amount  of  coal 
used  in  a  stoker  vs.  hand-fired  engine.  I  do  not  mean  for  a 
moment  that  an  engine  strictly  within  the  limitations  of 
firing  by  hand  could  be  beaten  or  even  approached  by  stoker 
firing,  but  I  had  in  my  mind  possibly  50,000  tons  tractive 
power  as  the  dividing  line  for  the  application  of  a  stoker. 
With  a  50.000-ton  locomotive  or  over  I  think  we  should  ap- 
proach, with  proper  supervision,  just  as  economical  opera- 
tion with  stoker  firing  as  with  hand-firing.  The  fact  that  it 
is  not  within  the  power  of  any  one  man  to  put  coal  in  a  fire- 
box to  meet  emergencies  by  hand  that  he  could  with  a 
stoker  means  that  in  order  to  foresee  and  take  advantage  of 
what  is  in  front  of  him  he  naturally  must  be  wasteful  or 
otherwise  fail  to  keep  up   steam. 

Professor  Endsley:  I  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  Fuller  whether 
if  you  had  10  openings  the  size  of  your  door  it  would  be  a 
better  job  than  to  have  it  all  go  through  the  one  door? 

Mr.  Fuller:  I  don't  know.     I  haven't  had  the  10  openings. 

Professor  Endsley:  Well,  you  could  get  the  coal  in.  The 
necessity  for  getting  it  in  there  doesn't  mean  that  you  have 
to  have  a  big  door. 

Mr.  Fuller:  It  is  not  a  large  door.  It  is  a  door  split  in  two, 
but  it  is  convenient  for  the  fireman  because  he  just  shovels 
the  coal  in.  We  have  the  open  door  with  the  baffle  over  the 
top  of  it.  We  use  a  peculiar  grade  of  coal.  It  requires  very 
little   spreading,   being  so  light.     It  has   got  to  be   handled 


very  carefully  because  it  is  light,  and  at  night  it  looks  as  if 
the  engine  was  running  with  a  wood  fire,  with  a  lot  of  sparks 
going  out  of  the  stack.     It  is  a  lignite  coal. 

Chairman  Tollerton:  I  would  like  to  hear  from  some  of 
the  Western  railroads  that   have  a  lot  of  stokers. 

John  Purcell,  (A.  T.  &  St.  Fe)  :  We  have  about  135  loco- 
motives equipped  with  stokers,  all  giving  satisfactory  service. 
We  have  increased  our  tonnage  from  150  to  300  tons,  and 
we  feel  that  after  the  fireman  has  been  educated  to  the  stoker, 
that  we  are  going  to  burn  less  coal  than  we  burn  by  hand- 
firing,  and  for  some  six  or  eight  months  past  we  have  been 
getting  much  better  results. 

Mr.  W.  J.  Bohan  (N.  P.):  We  have  about  20  engines 
equipped  with  stokers,  and  our  experience  with  them  has  not 
been  very  long.  Thus  far.  however,  we  have  had  good  suc- 
cess with  our  stokers.  They  are  on  Mikado  locomotives  of 
approximately  57,000  lb.  tractive  effort.  We  are  not  in  a 
position  to  go  into  detail  as  to  loading  of  trains  at  this  time, 
or  as  to  how  much  coal,  if  any,  can  be  saved  by  the  use  of 
the  stoker. 

Mr.  Kearney :  I  think  that  Mr.  Purcell  has  brought  up  an 
important  point.  He  said  that  after  his  firemen  are  educated, 
he  does  not  think  stokers  will  use  any  more  fuel  than  the 
hand-firing  method.  In  that  connection,  we  come  back  to  the 
capacity  of  the  fireman.  If  you  are  beyond  the  capacity  of 
the  fireman,  you  can't  make  a  comparison,  and  if  it  is  a  blast 
and  the  coal  is  delivered  to  the  firebox  in  a  finely  divided 
condition,  you  are  going  to  use  more  coal.  The  percent  o£ 
coal  used  increases  almost  in  proportion  to  its  fineness.  That 
was  worked  out  in  some  tests  we  made  two  or  three  years 
ago.  With  a  heavy  blast,  the  fuel  is  carried  through  more  or 
less  unconsunied  and  losses  up  to  30  or  35  percent  are  en- 
tirely  possible. 

M.  H.  Haig  (Santa  Fe)  :  If  I  understand  the  comment 
of  the  last  speaker,  he  is  discriminating  between  the  head- 
work  of  the  fireman  and  the  strength  of  his  back.  I  notice 
that  the  committee  made  the  statement  that  it  was  impressed 
by  the  replies  of  one  railroad  which  said  it  could  improve 
the  quality  of  men  employed  as  firemen. 

The  mechanical  stoker  of  today  has  been  developed  to  a  re- 
markable degree  but  it  will  probably  never  reach  a  point 
'beyond  the  control  of  the  fireman.  Economy  in  fuel  con- 
sumption depends  largely  on  the  distribution  of  coal  over  the 
'grate  which  in  turn  depends  on  the  interest  taken  by  the 
fireman.  If  the  fireman  will  spend  his  time  adjusting  the 
stoker  and  watching  his  fire,  so  that  he  distributes  the  coal 
evenly  and  obtains  a  good  fire,  he  will  reach  a  terminal  with 
a  comparatively  thin  fire,  and  without  an  unnecessary  amount 
of  grate  shaking  on  the  road.  The  stoker  has  provided  an 
opportunity  to  fire  a  large  locomotive,  increasing  the  tonnage 
and  getting  over  the  road  in  a  limited  time,  but  to  accom- 
plish this  result  it  is  necessary  for  the  fireman  to  use  his 
head,  and  I  think  that  better  results  will  be  obtained  and 
less  coal  used  when  the  firemen  have  been  better  educated  or 
trained. 

R.  P.  Blake  (N.  P.).  We  have  some  stoker-fired  locomo- 
ties  on  my  division,  using  a  semi-bituminous  coal,  which  con- 
tains a  good  deal  of  sulphur  and  iron.  With  hand-fired  loco- 
motives and  a  fine  grade  of  coal  we  used  to  experience  a 
great  deal  of  difficulty  with  clinkers  in  the  fire,  especially 
when  they  were  not  properly  handled.  Our  experience  with 
the  stoker  is  that  our  engines  using  this  coal  have  shown  a 
very  decided  reduction  in  delays  and  troubles  incident  to 
cleaning  fires  on  the  road. 

The  education  of  firemen  in  operating  stokers  is  an  im- 
portant subject  and  one  that  requires  special  consideration. 
The  tendency  to  overload  the  firebox  equipped  with  a  stoker 
on  account  of  the  ease  in  feeding  coal  has  been  one  of  the 
drawbacks,  but  as  firemen  become  familiar  with  the  opera- 
tion of  the  engine  and  the  proper  handling  of  fuel  they  can 
make  a  vast  improvement  in  stoker  performance. 

Last  November,  during  the  coal  strike,  we  had  to  use  a 
considerable  quantity  of  coal  which  had  been  in  storage  for 
a  number  of  years,  and  the  percentage  of  fine  coal  on  the 
tenders  as  delivered  from  the  docks  was  very  great,  fre- 
quently being  75  or  80  per  cent.  With  the  hand-fired  locomo- 
tives it  was  extremely  difficult  to  secure  the  average  tonnage 
train  performance,  but  with  the  stoker-fired  locomotives  we 
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wiTo  al)K'  to  liatullc  llic  full  (oiuiaKi'  «itli  a  very  Idw  nr-"'*-' 
of  fuel  atui  ni"l  excellent  results.  The  delays  nn  the  rail- 
road cleaniuK  fires  were  entirely  eliminated  with  proper 
liriiiK  and  the  locomotive's  performance  was  fully  up  to  tiie 
average. 

The  education  of  the  fireman  is  the  most  impnrt.mt  feature 
in  netting  vjood  results  with  the  stoker  fire,  and  the  added 
fact  that  our  stokers  have  a  coal  conveyor  enabling;  us  to 
use  practically  75  per  cent  of  the  coal  on  the  tender  without 
shoveling  it  forward  reduces  the  labor  of  the  lireman.  It 
also  increases  the  tendency  to  use  up  the  coal  rather  than  to 
carry  it  around  on  the  i)ack  of  the  tender.  Our  results  with 
the  stoker  have  been  excellent  so  far,  although  we  have  only 
7  engines  in  actual  service  now. 

1".  P.  Roesch  (Standard  Stoker  Company):  Among 
reports  received  by  the  Fuel  Conservation  section  of  the 
Railroad  Administration  was  one  from  a  section  in  the 
cast  where  Pocahontas  coal  was  used.  They  claimed 
that  the  spark  losses  ran  as  high  as  40  per  cent  of  the  total 
amount  of  fuel  introduced  into  the  locomotive  fire  box.  Now 
that  is  a  rather  high  percentage,  hut  in  some  further  inves- 
tigation that  I  made  afterw^ards,  I  found  that  it  was  prac- 
tically correct,  and  I  l)elieve  you  will  find  that  the  Univer- 
sity of  Illinois  itself  showed  some  15  to  20  per  cent,  and  on 
some  Pennsylvania  tests,  it  will   run  even  higher. 

In  going  around,  trying  to  get  some  information  on  stoker 
operation,  I  ran  across  one  gentleman  who  told  me  that  in 
handling  a  very  slack  coal  with  one  of  the  older  type  stokers, 
using  the  three  distributors,  he  had  reduced  his  spark  loss  from 
20  to  30  per  cent  by  discontinuing  the  use  of  the  centre  dis- 
tributor. That  was  working  along  original  lines,  and  if  we 
carry  it  further,  wc  will  find  that  possibly  the  centre  distributor 
was  located  a  little  bit  too  high,  and  that  connected  with  it  they 
had  a  low  arch,  and  the  heavy  draft  produced  by  the  engineer 
dropping  her  down  in  a  corner  pulled  the  lighter  stuff  over  the 
arch  and  out  of  the  stack. 

Any  of  you  who  are  still  using  that  type  of  stoker  may  be  able 
to  effect  some  economy,  and  at  the  same  time  please  the  brake- 
man  on  the  rear  of  the  train  by  cutting  out  the  centre  distributor. 
The  man  referred  to  claims  that  he  got  just  as  good  results,  so 
far  as  steam  was  concerned,  and  just  as  good  fuel  distri- 
bution. 

Introduction  of  Air  Above  the  Fire 
Mr.  Fuller  made  a  point  which  I  want  to  corroborate  concern- 
ing the  introduction  of  air  above  the  fire.  During  the  time  T  was 
connected  with  the  Fuel  Section,  it  was  my  privilege  to  ride  on 
some  of  the  locomotives  on  a  subsidiary  line,  where  they  used  a 
very  light  coal,  practically  a  lignite.  The  only  manner  in  which 
it  differs  from  the  lignite  is  that  it  hasn't  the  brown  color.  It  is 
a  grey,  slack  coal  of  8,000  to  9,000  BTU.  They  fired  it  with  a 
stoker,  and  with  the  door  open  using  a  baffle  door.  Strange  to 
state,  their  coal  consumption  when  figured  on  a  cost  per  ton  mile 
basis  is  lower  than  that  obtained  where  a  better  grade  of  coal  is 
being  used. 

Now,  I  agree  with  Professor  Endsley  that  possibly  better 
results  might  be  obtained  by  dividing  the  air  that  passes  above 
the  fire  into  small  streamlets,  instead  of  introducing  it  as  is 
done  in  connection  with  the  baffle  door.  The  air  rushing  into  the 
baffle  door  acts  as  a  distributor  and  spreads  the  coal  where  it  is 
wanted. 

As  far  as  fuel  economy  is  concerned,  on  the  El  Paso  and 
Southwestern,  we  were  obliged  to  reduce  the  tonnage  upon  the 
locomotive  on  account  of  the  long  gradients  and  the  extremely 
hot  weather. 

I  have  a  report  now  that  since  that  time  they  have  intro- 
duced stokers  on  this  particular  grade  and  increased  the  ton- 
nage about  22  per  cent  with  the  same  results  as  far  as  fuel 
consumption  is  concerned,  figured  on  the  thousand  gross 
ton  mile  basis.  When  they  go  to  the  thousand  gross  ton  mile 
per  hour  basis,  however,  they  find  that  the  fuel  consumption 
has  been  reduced. 

In  the  tests  made  at  the  Altoona  testing  plant,  it  was 
proven  beyond  the  question  of  a  doubt  that  when  high  rates 
of  combustion  were  approached  the  stoker  showed  an  economy 
over  the  best  hand  firing.  At  low  rates  of  combustion, 
hand-firing  showed  an  economy  over  the  stoker. 

H.  C.  Oviatt  (New  Haven)  :  It  does  not  appear  that  the 
question  of  fuel  consumption  or  air  admission  to  the  firebox 


h.is  very  nnich  to  do  with  it.  We  never  began  to  apply 
stokers  to  Icjconiotives  until  wc  had  produced  locomotives 
where  tlie  rate  of  combustion  was  higher  than  the  ordinary 
fireman  coidd  take  care  of.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  bought 
locomotives  in  1916  with  45,(KX)  lb.  tractive  effort  thai  have  no 
st<d<ers  in  them,  And  neither  does  it  seem  to  me  that  the 
stoker  is  necessary  if  we  can,  by  hand-firing,  get  tlie  full 
efficiency  of  the  locomotive.  When  wc  have  reached  the  jjoint 
where  we  cannot  get  the  full  cfliciency  by  hand-firing,  it  stands 
to  reason  that  we  have  got  to  have  a  mechanical  device  to  put 
the  coal  into  the  firebox.  At  that  point  it  is  not  a  question  of 
wlielher  the  stoker  burns  a  little  more  coal  than  a  smaller 
engine  per  ton  mile  worked  by  hand-firing.  It  is  a  question 
of  how  we  arc  going  to  burn  the  coal  in  locomotives  of  more 
than  50.000  lb.  tractive  effort. 

Locomotive  Firemen 

The  question  of  the  class  of  men  we  are  securing  today  for 
locomotive  firemen  is  most  important.  Years  ago  we  could 
easily  pick  up  a  fellow  who  was  anxious  to  get  the  job  that 
paid  that  rate,  even  though  he  had  to  work  hard.  Today, 
w'hile  the  rate  is  very  attractive,  the  average  young  man  with 
a  high  school  education,  is  not  inclined  to  accept  that  class 
of  work  on  account  of  the  labor  involved.  With  a  mechanical 
stoker,  he  is  inclined  to  accept  it  because  of  the  removal  of 
this  objection.  The  stoker,  in  my  judgment,  is  approached 
from  the  angle  of  necessity  on  account  of  the  heavy  tractive 
effort  and  the  desirability  of  securing  better  men  for  loco- 
motive engineers  and  further  promotion,  due  to  the  fact  that 
we  can  get  the  better  educated  boys  on  account  of  the  lesser 
manual  labor  connected  with  it. 

As  far  as  the  air  is  concerned,  it  is  very  interesting  to 
hear  the  remarks  with  reference  to  the  air  drawn  in  through 
the  firebox  door.  I  cannot  see  where  the  mechanical  stoker 
has  very  much  to  do  with  it.  If  we  provide  openings  in  the 
ash  pans,  sufficient  air  for  combustion  can  be  drawn  through 
the  grates,  pre-heating  it,  and  we  have  not  only  improved 
the  steaming  qualities  of  the  engine  through  better  com- 
bustion, but  also  reduced  the  fuel  consumption. 

Educating  the  Engineman 

W.  L.  Robinson  (B.  &  O.) :  Several  speakers  have  talked 
about  some  of  the  most  important  points  of  the  stoker  and, 
among  other  things,  Mr.  Roesch  speaks  of  educating  the 
engineer.  This  is  very  essential.  Another  feature  in  the 
reduction  of  fuel  consumption  is  the  selection  of  fuel.  There 
has  been  a  number  of  tests  on  the  road  with  which  I  am 
connected,  and  also  some  further  tests  in  the  University  of 
Illinois,  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  International  Railway 
Fuel  Association.  All  of  th.ese  tests  have  brought  out  com- 
parisons relative  to  the  physical  characteristics  of  the 
coal. 

In  tests  made  on  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  several  years  ago,  we 
found  a  15  per  cent  difference  between  }i  inch  slack  and  1^  inch 
slack  from  the  same  mine.  We  found  much  larger  diflference 
between  low  volatile  coal  and  high  volatile  coal,  and  as  the 
years  have  gone  by  it  seems  that  we  have  had  to  take  almost 
anything  that  would  burn.  When  we  talk  of  the  stoker  efficiency 
and  the  number  of  pounds  of  coal  per  thousand  gross  ton  miles, 
I  believe  we  will  get  nearer  to  a  reduction  in  fuel  consumption 
by  a  more  careful  selection  and  purchase  of  the  fuel. 

There  have  been  many  interruptions  during  the  war,  which 
resulted  in  the  use  of  poor  fuel,  but  now  that  we  are  going  into 
the  subject  so  extensively,  it  would  seem  that  this  body  should 
exercise  its  influence  toward  inducing  the  management  of  the 
purchasing  department  in  particular  to  do  its  very  best  to  procure 
the  proper  kind  of  fuel.  In  other  words,  an  economic  size  and 
kind  of  fuel  should  be  purchased. 

M.  Flanagan  (C.  &  0.) :  In  view  of  the  fact  that  there  has 
been  such  a  difference  of  opinion,  particularly  in  regard  to  the 
introduction  of  air  above  the  fire  line,  I  feel  I  would  like  to  give 
the  experiences  we  have  had  on  the  C.  &  O.  in  connection  with 
stoker-fired  heavy  Mikado  engines. 

We  found  that  the  fireman  was  a  big  factor  in  connection  with 
the  handling  of  this  work.  In  fact,  we  found  it  was  an  impos- 
sibility to  get  uniform  firing  unless  we  had  some  way  of  govern- 
ing   or    regulating    the    fireman,    and    in    line    with    Professor 
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Endsley's  idea,  we  have  gradually  opened  up  the  nozzles  on  our 
engines  until  we  had  the  engines  so  that  they  will  not  steam  with 
a  fire  more  than  five  or  six  inches  thick,  and  the  engines  will 
steam  perfectly  when  fired  in  that  way. 

We  have  25  engines  of  this  type  operating  on  a  crooked 
line  with  heavy  tonnage,  and  they  are  almost  perfect  steamers. 
We  have  practically  no  trouble  with  them  unless  there  is 
a  defect  in  the  way  of  a  burst  unit,  or  something  of  that  kind, 
to  cause  trouble.  There  is  no  way  of  introducing  air  but  at 
the  fire  line.  In  fact  we  have  to  open  the  firebox  door  when 
the  engines  sometimeg  get  too  hot  and  are  popping  off 
badly.  I  think  the  only  solution  of  the  problem  is  to  draft 
your  engines  so  they  will  not  steam  unless  you  fire  them 
with  a  very  light  fire. 

We  had  some  complaints  from  our  road  foreman  of  engines 
when  we  first  drafted  them  in  that  manner,  from  the  fact 
that  when  the  engine  stopped — waiting  for  other  trains  to  pass 
— the  fireman  would  generally  have  to  rebuild  the  fire  to  hold 
it.  Tliat  difficulty,  however,  has  not  amounted  to  anything 
serious  and  we  are  still  firing  in  that  manner. 

We  have  different  kinds  of  coal  screened  at  several  points 
on  the  line  at  main  coaling  stations  and  large  percentages 
of  very  fine  slack  are  burned.  Notwithstanding  that  con- 
dition, we  have  no  trouble  at  all  from  bad  steaming  engines, 
and  we  load  them  to  their  full  capacity  practically  all  the 
time. 

H.  C.  Manchester  (D.  L.  &  W.)  :  I  am  here  to  get  in- 
formation on  the  stokers.  We  have  not  any  at  the  present 
time,  but  if  the  dates  of  delivery  which  have  been  promised 
turn  out  to  be  correct,  the  first  one  will  be  running  on  the 
Lackawanna  on  July  1. 

In  thinking  over  the  stoker  proposition,  this  point  occur- 
red to  me.  In  the  last  two  years,  we  have  used  everything 
from  soft  coal  up  to  run  of  mine  anthracite,  which  comes 
in  lumps  as  large  as  a  half  bushel  basket.  I  was  wondering 
what  stoker  would  handle  that  best,  (laughter).  It  has  been 
necessary  for  us  to  do  that  on  our  road  on  account  of  the 
inability  to  get  bituminous  coal  at  any  cost.  We  have  not 
felt  that  a  stoker  would  work  out  very  well  if  those  condi- 
tions should  continue;  however,  we  are  going  to  have  10 
engines  equipped  with  stokers  in  July,  and  do  the  best  we 
can  with   them. 

I  have  heard  a  number  of  gentlemen  in  this  discussion 
speak  about  educating  the  fireman,  and  someone  spoke  about 
educating  the  fellow  on  the  other  side.  I  do  not  believe, 
from  what  little  I  have  learned  about  stokers,  that  you  will 
relieve  the  engineer  from  the  necessity  of  learning  his  part 
of  the  work  if  you  are  going  to  save  fuel.  I  do  not  believe 
the  stoker  has  revolutionized  the  locomotive  to  the  point 
that  the  fireman  can  do  it  all.  Out  best  success  in  bringing 
about  fuel  .economy  in  the  past  has  been  from  educating 
the   engineer  as  well   as  the   fireman. 

We  have  heard  the  fuel  conservation  people  talk  about 
the  great  saving  which  can  be  brought  about  in  the  use  of 
bituminous  coal  by  wetting  it,  and  thus  avoiding  it  being 
blown  off  the  tank  by  high  winds.  I  would  like  to  inquire 
if,  in  the  use  of  stokers,  you  wet  the  coal;  will  the  stoker 
handle  wet  coal? 

We  have  on  the  Lackawanna  Railroad  a  fuel  instruction 
car,  which  is  in  operation  all  the  time,  for  the  purpose  of 
instructing  engineers  and  firemen  on  the  proper  handling 
of  fuel.  Our  engineers  as  well  as  firemen  will  all  be  required 
to  go  into  this  car  and  get  their  instruction  in  operating  stok- 
ers as  soon  as  the  stokers  are  put  in  service,  and  I  want  to 
get  all  the  information  I  can  to  tell  them  how  to  do  it. 

The  question  of  the  use  of  anthracite  coal  in  all  sizes  on 
60  per  cent  of  our  locomotives,  which  we  are  having  to  do 
today  on  account  of  the  inability  to  get  soft  coal,  is  the 
crux  of  the  situation — will  the  stoker  handle  varying  grades 
of  anthracite  coal  from  rice  up  to  the  largest  sizes? 

B.  P.  Flory  (N.  Y.  O.  &  W.) :  I  cannot  give  information 
as  to  what  stokers  will  handle  wet  coal,  but  I  can  give  in- 
formation as  to  what  stokers  will  not  handle.  We  have  12 
Santa  Fe  engines  in  service  now  practically  for  five  years, 
originally  equipped  with  a  stoker  not  having  a  crusher.  At 
the  time  these  engines  were  put  into  operation  we  were  able 
to  purchase  all  the  slack  we  needed.  During  the  winter  of 
1917  and  1918,  however,  we  could  not  get  any  slack  and  we 


had  to  break  up  the  coal  ourselves.  At  that  time  we  were 
getting  a  number  of  different  kinds  of  coal  and  the  slack 
we  made  was  very  fine. 

I  remember  one  trip  that  I  made  on  one  of  these  engines. 
The  coal  was  wet  and  had  to  be  thawed  out  of  the  cars. 
When  it  got  into  the  tank  it  was  nearly  frozen.  The  travel- 
ing fireman  and  myself  were  on  the  engine  and  the  fireman 
was  using  his  time  to  pick  down  the  coal  so  that  it  would 
run  into  the  conveyor  and  the  traveling  fireman  and  myself 
were  pushing  at  the  distributors  all  the  time.  That  brings 
up  the  question  of  the  use  of  coal  crushers.  It  seems  to  me 
that  a  coal  crusher  is  a  thing  one  must  have  on  the  loco- 
motive. 

We  are  an  anthracite  coal  road,  and  have  been  in  the  same 
state  is  Mr.  Manchester,  but  we  have  been  able  to  use  bitumi- 
nous coal  on  our  stokers,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  in- 
stances, when  we  used  pea  coal.  The  quality  is  not  very 
good,  and  while  the  stoker  handled  it  all  right,  we  could  not 
keep  up  all  the  steam  we  needed  on  the  engines. 

In  the  report  submitted  by  the  committee,  one  of  the  roads 
gave  the  answer  that  in  the  use  of  a  stoker,  the  fireman  can 
devote  more  time  to  improving  himself  in  the  necessary  knowl- 
edge he  requires  to  become  an  engineer.  It  is  my  idea  that  the 
fireman  on  a  stoker  engine,  particularly  on  a  road  having  grades, 
has  got  to  devote  all  his  time  to  running  the  stoker  if  he  wants 
to  keep  a  live  fire,  and  handle  it  economically. 

George  L.  Fowler  (Con.  Engr.)  :  The  matter  of  the  tempera- 
ture above  the  fire  line  has  been  brought  up,  and  possibly  a  little 
experience  I  had  a  few  years  ago  in  making  some  firebox  in- 
vestigations, may  be  of  interest.  It  shows  the  necessity  of  being 
careful  as  to  the  way  in  which  air  is  admitted  above  the  fire. 

The  investigation  that  I  had  in  hand  was  the  determination  of 
the  temperature  of  the  two  sides  of  the  inside  sheet,  the  fire  side 
and  the  water  side.  I  made  my  first  determination  back  of  the 
arch  and  there  found  about  what  I  expected,  that  the  fire  side 
was  considerably  hotter  than  the  water  side. 

Then  I  moved  back  beneath  the  arch  over  towards  the  back 
head,  and  to  my  astonishment  I  found  the  fire  side  of  the  sheet 
was  50  degrees  colder  than  the  water  side.  The  boiler  was  one 
that  was  used  in  the  Chicago  district  where  the  roads  use  four 
tubes  expanded  through  the  fire-box  for  steam  jets  for  smoke 
prevention.  I  had  taken  these  out  to  get  them  out  of  my  way, 
and  my  first  trial  was  about  six  inches  ahead  of  one  of  these 
holes.  The  air  was  going  into  the  hole  gently,  and  turning  and 
running  around  along  the  side  of  the  sheet  and  keeping  it  cool. 
Simply  blocking  up  that  hole  with  a  piece  of  asbestos,  raised  the 
temperature  to  where  it  ought  to  have  been. 

I  found  later,  by  putting  the  steam  jet  back  and  sending 
the  air  up  at  a  velocity  to  get  it  away  from  the  water  and 
into  the  body  of  the  fire  before  the  air  was  burned,  I  had  no 
such  trouble  in  the  cooling  of  the  inside  surface  of  the  sheet. 

I  went  into  a  nother  place,  12  or  18  in.  ahead  of  the 
side  sheet,  but  flush  with  the  door.  Mr.  Anthony,  of  the 
American  Arch  Co.,  read  a  paper  before  the  New  York  Rail- 
road Club,  in  which  he  made  an  estimate  of  what  the  tem- 
perature of  that  sheet  ought  to  be,  and  his  temperature 
agreed  within  2  deg.  F.  with  what  I  actually  measured  at 
that  point.  When  the  man  opened  the  door,  however,  to  fire 
the  locomotive,  the  temperature  of  the  sheet  on  the  fire  side 
dropped  150  deg.  F.  in  less  than  15  seconds,  and  I  have  never 
yet  been  able,  as  quickly  as  I  could  act,  to  catch  the  tem- 
perature of  the  sheet  during  the  time  that  the  man  was  open- 
ing the  door.  The  simple  matter  of  swinging  the  door  was 
throwing  so  much  cool  air  up  against  the  side  sheets  that 
the  temperature  fell  so  rapidly  that  no  instrument  I  could 
get  would  keep  up  with  it.  It  would  balance  in  a  few  seconds, 
but  at  the  time  the  fire  door  was  wide  open  the  temperature 
was  below  anything  I  could  measure. 

In  firing  the  boiler  I  also  found  the  expansion  of  the  tubes 
pushed  the  back  tube  sheet  back  slowly  until  it  moved  quite 
a  measurable  distance  in  comparison  with  the  shell  of  the 
boiler.  Then  when  the  throttle  was  opened  the  fire  burned 
very  rapidly,  and  within  a  very  few  seconds  the  sheet  moved 
back  half  as  far  again  as  it  was  moved  during  the  whole 
period  of  firing  up. 

If  you  open  the  fire  door  under  those  conditions,  the  tube 
sheet  shoots  ahead  as  if  it  was  shot  out  of  a  gun,  and  by 
careful  manipulation  of  the  back  fire  door  and  throttle  you 
can  move  the  ttibe   sheet  backwards  and  forwards,  as  you 
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would  a  hi'llows.  So  this  matter  of  tlu'  ailiinsisiui  oi  air  to 
the  I'lroliox  may  improve  comlxistion,  l)iit  iiiilrss  it  is  done 
very  caret'ully,  it  may  Iiave  a  very  (letriiiu-ntal  i-ITci  t  on  the 
expansion  stresses  in  the  slieets  of  the  boiler. 

(^"hairman   Tojlerton:    I    dislike   to   shut   off  any  additional 
discussion  on  tliis  impt)rtant  sid)ject,  hut  all  the  time  allotted 


for   the   iliM  iis^ioti   of   this  paper  has  elapsed   and   a  motion 
that    the    report    of    the    coimnittee   be    received    or    ordered 
])rinted  and  the  committee  continued  will  be  in  order. 
C.  I'-.  Chambers:  I  so  move. 

(  The  motion  ivas  duly  seconded  and  was  then  l>ul  to  vote,  and 
earned.) 


Modernization  of  Stationary  Boiler  Plants 


HE      TOT.\L      Ql'.XNTITY      OF      FUEL 

used  in  stationary  plants 
amounts  to  about  40  per  cent 
of  the  country's  total  con- 
sumption, or  in  round  num- 
bers 225.(X)0,0()()  tons,  which 
is  a  quantity  greater  by  about 
15  per  cent  than  the  total 
used  for  locomotive  purposes. 
It  is  apparent,  therefore,  that 
large  possibilities  for  econ- 
omy rest  with  those  who 
supervise  the  use  of  fuel  for 
_i '■!»»"  '  iB^i^^HH^^^H "' '  stationary  purposes,  and  it  is 
g' t^jj^:-. .  BBMHJ||BJI|K3J<  fair  to  presume  that  the  op- 
portunities for  such  economy 
are  relatively  much  greater 
on  the  average  railroad  than 
in  industrial  or  commercial 
car  plants,  where  the  cost  of 
operation  may  be  a  vital  factor  in  the  selling  price  of  a  product. 
Even  under  the  most  favorable  conditions,  there  are  large 
unpreventable  losses,  but  they  are  insignificant  compared  with 
those  most  readily  prevented.  Of  the  preventable  losses,  those 
encountered  between  the  coal  pile  and  the  boiler  exceed  all  the 
preventable  w-aste  between  the  boiler  and  the  machinery,  and  of 
such  losses  by  far  the  greater  proportion  arc  found  in  the  fur- 
nace. The  problem  of  modernization,  therefore,  concerns  the 
extent  and  character  of  the  preventable  losses  occurring  under 
daily  operating  conditions. 

Performance  of  Existing  Plants 

In  order  that  some  convenient  l)asis  of  judging  boiler  per- 
formance might  be  available  for  reference,  the  committee  de- 
cided that  an  approxiinate  standard  should  be  established  as  a 
guide  to  results,  below  which  the  efficiency  could  be  regarded 
as  unreasonably  low,  and  above  which  excellent  practical  results 
were  still  obtainable.  It  should,  however,  be  observed  that 
peculiar  conditions  may  exist  on  the  various  railroads  that  must 
be  analyzed  before  judgment  is  rendered  as  to  the  performance 
of  any  plant. 

Every  railroad  has  a  number  of  points  where  only  a  small 
quantity  of  steam  or  low  pressure  steam  is  required.  These 
plants  are  usually  for  pumping  or  heating  purposes.  On  account 
of  this  class  of  service  being  intermittent  or  seasonal  the  oper- 
ator is  usually  a  "coal  shoveler"  and  not  an  economical  fireman. 
For  this  reason,  economy  in  operation  is  not  the  foremost  point 
to  be  considered.  Capacity,  safety  and  cost  of  installation  are 
of  the  most  importance  in  such  cases.  Safety  is  a  major  factor, 
because  such  boilers  do  not  receive  the  constant  attention  of  an 
intelligent  operator,  who  would  wash  them  and  fire  them  with 
a  view  to  greater  economy.  Larger  boilers  than  would  ordi- 
narily be  required  are  installed  at  these  points  because  the  rates 
of  evaporation  are  very  low,  due  to  scale  formation,  soot  coat- 
ings, poor  firing  and  steam  wastes.  Recognition  of  the  exist- 
ence of  these  wastes  is  rapidly  causing  the  renewal  of  the  boilers 
and  the  installation  of  motors  or  gas  engines  in  many  of  our 
pumping  plants.  , 

Vertical,  tubular  and  locomotive  type  boilers  have  formed  a 
larger  percentage  of  the  boilers  at  places  where  the  steam  re- 
quirements were  small  or  intermittent.  The  boilers  from 
scrapped  locomotives  have  formed  a  large  proportion  of  such 
power  generators.  Because  of  the  expensive  settings,  both  the 
return  tubular  and  the  water  tube  types  of  boilers  costs  about 
three  times  as  much  to  install  as  the  self-contained  locomotive 
type. 


There  are,  however,  perhaps  10  to  30  per  cent  of  railroad 
stationary  boilers  installed  in  the  better  power  houses  that  arc 
operating  under  conditions  favorable  to  the  higher  economies 
characteristic  of  the  best  modern  jiractice.  Such  plants  can  be 
placed  upon  a  basis  of  maximum  economical  power  production 
with  a  relatively  limited  expenditure,  and  it  should  be  recalled 
that  economy  in  boiler  operation  is  synonymous  with  increased 
capacity.  The  efficiency  of  any  boiler  plant  is  dependent  upon 
a  number  of  variables,  such  as  the  load  carried,  the  coal  and 
water  used,  the  character  of  equipment,  and  the  method  of 
operation,  so  that  each  plant  has  its  own  particular  ratings,  but 
it  is  posible  to  establish  a  set  of  averages  fairly  representative 
of  good  practice.  Such  a  set  of  averages  is  shown  in  the  accom- 
panying table  for  the  dififercnt  types  of  boilers  in  most  general 
use,  and  from  this  table  the  curves  in  Fig.  1  have  been  developed. 

With  a  given  boiler  plant,  the  first  step  preliminary  to  any 
improvements,  is  an  analysis  of  present  performance.  This 
can   be  most   readily   made   by  obtaining  the   quantity  of  coal 
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Fig,  1 

burned  and  the  corresponding  quantity  of  water  evaporated. 
As  shown  by  the  curves  mentioned,  the  results  expressed 
in  the  proper  terms  should  not  be  less  than  indicated  in  the 
following  table  for  the   types   of  boiler  specified: 

Evaporation  from  and  at 
Type  if  boiler  212°  per  lb.  of  combustible 

Water    tube — stoker    fired 101b. 

Water    tube — hand     fired 9  1b. 

Return   tubular — stoker     fired 8  lb. 

Return  tubular — hand    fired 7  lb. 

Locomotive — hand    fired 5  lb. 

If  lower  results  are  obtained,  a  check  of  plant  conditions 
should  be  instituted  to  determine  the  nature  and  extent  of  the 
losses.  These  may  arise  through  one  or  rnore  of  the  following 
causes:  (1)  Excess  air,  (2)  air  leakage,  (3)  incomplete 
combustion,  (4)  short  circuit  in  gas  passages,  (S)  leakage  of 
water  and  steam,  (6)  friction  and  radiation  in  steam  pipes, 
(7)  incorrect  corelation  of  load  and  draft,  (8)  soot  on  heating 
surfaces,  (9)  scale  in  boiler,  (10)  heating  moisture  in  coal,  and 
(11)   radiation. 

In  analyzing  the  boiler  performance  with  a  view  to  minimiz- 
ing the  losses,  certain  apparatus  will  be  required  that  should 
be  made  a  part  of  the  regular  plant  equipment.  It  is  useless 
to  establish  a  set  of  ideal  conditions  and  then  remove  the 
means   through    which   these    conditions    were    formed.     The 
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first  and  most  important  items  are  the  following-:  (1)  differ- 
ential draft  gages  for  each  boiler,  (2)  two  good  thermometers 
reading  up  to  300  deg.,  and  (3)  a  simple  COo  apparatus. 
With  this  equipment  it  is  possible  to  determine  the  extent 
of  the  losses  occasioned  through  excess  air,  these  being 
by  far  the  most  serious  of  all  in  the  average  plant.  Any 
expenditure  made  for  the  elimination  of  air  leakage  will 
soon  pay  for  itself. 

Leaks  through  the  setting  should  be  stopped  with  asbestos  or 
front   end   cement   and    should   be  caulked   with   asbestos   fibre 


proper  and  thorough  use  of  such  blowers,  and  the  committee 
favors  the  application  of  soot  blowers  designed  for  permanent 
attachment  to  the  boilers. 

Scale  is  formed  from  the  evaporation  of  practically  all  water 
supplies  for  boiler  feed  purposes.  Scale  varying  in  thickness 
up  to  l4  in.  may  cause  heat  losses  as  high  as  10  per  cent. 

The  losses  due  to  moisture  in  the  coal  vary  directly  with  the 
percentage  of  moisture,  an  increase  of  10  per  cent  representing 
an  over  all  loss  of  about  four  per  cent  in  efficiency.  This  loss 
increases  much  faster  with  the  lower  percentages  of  moisture. 


Steam  Boiler  Performance  Data 


Builder's 
rating, 

Type  of  boiler  h.p. 

Water    tube     250 

R.    T 100 

R.    T 100 

R.    T 150 

R.   T 150 

R.    T 200 

Vertical   water   tube...        350 

Vertical    tube    40 

Hor.    water    tube    107 

Hor.    water   tube    231 

Hor.   water   tube 

Hor.   water   tube    250 

Water   tube    412 

Water    tube    500 

Hor.    water    tube    600 

Hor.    water   tube    300  h.p. 

Hor.   water   tube    300  h.p. 


Apparent 

Equiv. 

Equiv. 

Ratio  of 

Coal 

evapora- 

evapora- 

Evap. per 

Combined 

heating 

burned 

tion  per 

tion    per 

sq.  ft.  of 

efficiency 

Percentag) 

Grate 

surface  to 

per  sq.  ft. 

lb.  of 

lb.  of 

heating 

of  boiler 

of  rating 

surface 

grate 

of  grate 

coal  as 

combus- 

surface 

and 

developed 

Method  of  fir 

ing 

Kind  of  coal 

sq.  ft. 

area 

per  hour 

fired 

tible 

per  hour 

grate 

100 

Hand. 

No.    2   Wash. 

hit 

48 

52 

24 

6.68 

8.28 

3.50 

108 

Chain  grate. 

Semi-bit. 

20 

50 

19.2 

8.92 

11.40 

3.10 

76 

275 

Chain  grate. 

Semi-bit. 

20 

50 

55 

7.67 

9.68 

9.86 

64 

124 

Hand. 

S.    B. 

39 

46 

20.1 

7.8 

9 

4.48 

60 

135 

Chain  grate. 

Semi-bit. 

35 

51.5 

18 

10.56 

12 

4.81 

80 

122 

Hand. 

S.   B. 

39 

59 

20.5 

9.35 

11.67 

3.40 

70.2 

98 

Chain  grate. 

No.   3   Wash. 

hit 

32.5 

42.5 

17 

8.2 

11.7 

3.4 

70.2 

95 

Hand. 

Poca. 

9.5 

52.2 

13.7 

8.36 

10.2 

2.8 

63.5 

130 

Hand. 

Poca. 

25 

42.8 

20.1 

10.48 

12.33 

4.31 

73.8 

173 

Hand. 

No.    3   buck. 

59.5 

31.8 

9.25 

10.29 

5.98 

71 

109 

Hand. 

No.  3  buck. 

35.9 

16.1 

8.37 

11.99 

3.74 

68.8 

186 

Hand. 

Anth.    pea 

56 

41.5 

9.8 

10.40 

13.20 

2.60 

105 

Overfeed  inclined 

stoker. 

New    river 

74.8 

35 

21 

9.68 

12.4 

3.6 

74.9 

220 

Chain. 

No.    4   bit. 

90 

55.6 

43.2 

7.8 

11.8 

7.59 

72 

188 

Underfeed  stoker. 

Clearfield  R. 

M. 

92 

66.5 

42.5 

8.14 

11.6 

6.36 

71.3 

206.65% 

Chain  grate. 

12,700   B.   T. 

W. 

64 

46.8 

40.13J 

7.25 

8.164 

6.79 

58.12% 

198^% 

Chain  grate. 

12,517  B.  T. 

W. 

64 

46.8 

41.55 

7.746 

8.888 

6.86 

60% 

soaked  with  fire  clay.  The  setting  may  be  tested  for  leaks  by 
building  a  smolcy  fire  and  shutting  the  damper.  Finally,  some 
commercial  flexible  coating  should  be  applied  over  the  entire 
setting. 

After  the  setting  has  been  made  tight,  the  relation  between 
the  required  evaporation,  the  depth  of  the  fuel,  the  draft  and 
the  air  required  should  be  determined  for  each  grade  of  fuel 
used.  Tests  should  be  made  at  different  boiler  loads,  and  simul- 
taneous observations  made  of  the  thickness  of  fuel  bed,  the  draft 
and  the  amount  of  CO2. 

It  will  be  found  that  with  a  given  thickness  of  fuel  bed,  a 
certain  draft  will  give  a  maximum  CO2  reading.  A  table  com- 
piled from  the  observations  will  show  the  fireman  what  damper 
opening  and  what  thickness  of  fire  should  correspond  with  a 
given  draft  gage  reading.  The  draft  should  be  controlled  by 
means  of  dampers  in  the  flue  and  not  in  the  ashpit  doors.  Where 
there  are  a  number  of  boilers,  the  individual  dampers  should  be 
adjusted  so  that  each  boiler  will  carry  its  proportion  of  the  load 
under  the  most  economical  draft,  and  the  draft  increased  with 
changing  loads  through  the  use  of  a  damper  in  the  main  flue. 

The  loss  due  to  incomplete  combustion  is  probably  not  one- 
tenth  that  caused  by  excess  air.  It  should  be  observed  also  that 
smoke  is  not  necessarily  an  indication  of  the  extent  of  this  loss, 
since  it  arises  from  the  emission  of  carbon  monoxide,  a  color- 
less gas.  This  gas  is  highly  combustible  and  has  a  heat  value 
of  10,000  B.  t.  u.  per  pound.  Its  formation  is  due  to  (1)  fur- 
naces of  poor  design,  (2)  improper  methods  of  firing,  (3)  im- 
proper mixing  of  the  combustible  gases  with  the  air,  (4)  low 
furnace  temperatures,  so  that  the  gases  are  cooled  below  the 
ignition  point,  and   (5)   deficient  air  supply. 

Generally,  incomplete  combustion  is  due  to  deficient  air  sup- 
ply caused  by  improper  grate  openings,  by  too  little  draft  or  by 
the  formation  of  clinker  over  the  fuel  bed.  Any  CO2  reading 
above  10  per  cent  warrants  a  check  for  the  determination  of  CO 
(carbon  monoxide)  which  may  result  in  a  two  per  cent  loss  for 
each  one  per  cent  of  CO. 

Short  circuits  in  gas  passages  are  preventable  through  proper 
inspection  and  repair.  They  occur  most  frequently  in  boilers 
having  interior  baffling,  such  as  the  water  tube  types. 

Leakage  of  water  and  steam  constitutes  a  large  element  of 
waste  in  railroad  power  plants.  A  f^-in.  opening  in  a  line  carry- 
ing 100  lb.  pressure  will  result  in  a  coal  and  water  loss  aggregat- 
ing about  $400  per  month. 

Soot  is  one  of  the  best  non-conductors  of  heat  yet  discovered. 
Thickness  for  thickness,  soot  will  stop  five  times  as  much  heat  as 
fine  asbestos  and  may  involve  a  loss  of  as  much  as  seven  per 
cent.  The  best  and  most  effective  means  of  removing  soot  is  by 
the  use  of  a  hand  blower,  but  it  is  usually  difficult  to  insure  the 


It  is  important,  therefore,  that  water  be  used  sparingly  on  coal 
to  keep  down  dust  in  the  boiler  room. 

Radiation  losses  are  easy  to  locate  and  remedy.  Surfaces  that 
are  too  hot  to  touch  without  discomfort  represent  a  serious  loss 
of  heat.  A  one  inch  layer  of  good  commercial  covering  will 
prevent  the  escape  of  75  to  85  per  cent  of  the  heat  lost  from 
bare  surfaces. 

Reduced  efficiency,  from  whatever  cause,  is  likely  to  be  reflected 
in  increased  flue  gas  temperatures,  because  of  the  necessity  for 
increasing  the  rate  of  combustion.  For  plants  operating  on 
natural  draft,  a  temperature  of  about  500  deg.  F.  is  required  in 
the  stack  to  produce  the  necessary  draft  to  operate  the  boilers 
at  their  normal  capacity.  An  average  temperature  of  550  deg. 
may,  therefore,  be  regarded  as  good  practice.  This  will  increase 
with  the  rate  of  evaporation  in  the  same  boiler,  and  for  250 
per  cent  of  rating  may  reach  560  deg.  and  still  be  within  the 
limit  of  good  practice.  For  forced  drafts  in  four-pass  boilers 
and  exceptionally  efficient  operation,  temperatures  considerably 
lower  than  those  mentioned  may  frequently  be  attained. 

Abnormally  high  flue  gas  temperatures  will  result  from  (1) 
leaking  baffles,  (2)  unclean  water  and  heating  surface,  (3)  ex- 
cessive deposit  of  soot  upon  the  tubes,  (4)  draft  greater  than 
necessary  for  the  load,  (5)  insufficient  heating  surface  per  unit 
of  stoker  or  grate,  and  (6)  improper  methods  of  operation  re- 
sulting in  secondary  combustion. 

Boiler  Room  Equipment 

Feed  water  heaters  produce  greater  economy  than  any  other 
auxiliary  boiler  room  equipment.  For  every  11  deg.  rise  in  feed 
water  temperature  one  per  cent  saving  is  made  in  fuel.  The 
preheating  of  feed  water  also  increases  the  steaming  capacity  of 
the  boiler,  reduces  trouble  from  leaky  tubes  and  cracked  sheets, 
and  decreases  scale  deposits  on  the  heating  surfaces. 

The  committee  prefers  the  open  type  heater  because  it  re- 
quires less  maintenance  and  permits  the  precipitation  of  much 
scale  forming  material  before  entering  the  boiler. 

Feed  pumps  are  preferable  to  injectors  on  all  except  small 
upright  boilers.  Injectors  do  not  permit  preheating  the  feed 
water,  consequently  relatively  cold  water  is  introduced  into  the 
boilers. 

The  results  obtained  from  any  boiler  plant  are  not  due  to  the 
character  or  excellence  of  equipment.  It  is  a  matter  of  the  proper 
use  of  equipment  and,  therefore,  one  involving  the  human 
element.  In  the  larger  plants  it  is  not  now  unusual  to  establish 
the  most  efficient  operation  through  proper  study  and  then  insure 
maximum  operating  efficiency  by  a  system  of  bonus  payments 
dependent  upon  the  savings  produced.  For  the  average  railroad 
boiler  plant  the  introduction  of  such  a  system  is  probably  not 
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feasible,  but  it  is  possible  to  establish  praitical  methods  of  check- 
ing the.  work  of  the  boiler  room  force  in  order  tliat  the  most 
apparent  of  waste  fid  practices  may  be  prevented. 

Sl^MMARY 

The  conchisions  of  the  committee  as  to  existing  plants 
may  be  summarized  as  follows: 

1.  Kliniinate  air  infiltration  in  settings  by  plugging  cracks 
and  ai)plying  a  commercial  boiler  seal. 

2.  Apply  adjustable  dampers  in  the  uptake  of  each  boiler 
to  permit  draft  contnd. 

3.  Ai)ply  a  dilTerential  draft  gage  to  each  boiler. 

4.  Institute  a  system  of  periodical  inspection  of  grates, 
brick   walls  and   baffles. 

5.  Install  automatic  soot  blowers  in  return  tubular  and 
water  tube  boilers. 

6.  Analyze  the  feed  water  to  determine  the  amount  of  scale 
forming  ingredients,  and  purchase  a  suitable  treating  com- 
pound based  on  guaranteed  savings.  Don't  use  a  "cure  all" 
compound. 

7.  Cover  all  exposed  surfaces  with  a  good  commercial 
insulation. 

8.  Install  feed  water  heaters  in  all  plants  of  100  hp.  or  over. 

9.  Use  pumps,  preferably  outside  packed  plunger  type,  for 
boiler  feed  purposes. 

10.  See  that  the  boiler  room  force  is  instructed  in  the 
proper  operation  of  the  equipment  and  follow  up  the  in- 
structions by  periodical  check  observations. 

11.  Employ  only  competent,  intelligent  firemen. 

Stokers 

A  vast  amount  of  detailed  information  has  been  received, 
both  from  the  committee  members  and  from  the  various 
stoker  and  grate  manufacturers,  in  regard  to  the  principal 
characteristics  of  the  various  types  of  stokers.  It  is  neces- 
sary to  know  all  of  the  conditions  in  order  to  select  the  best 
type  of  stoker  for  the  purpose  in  mind.  Probably  the  most 
important  feature  is  the  characteristics  of  the  fuel  available 
as  well  as  the  size  of  the  plant  to  be  constructed  or  to  which 
the  stoker  is  to  be  applied. 

In  general,  the  underfeed  type  of  stoker  is  better  adapted 
to  secure  larger  overload  capacities  from  the  boilers  to 
which  it  is  applied  than  any  other,  as  well  as  being  better 
able  to  produce  flexibility  of  operation  in  falling  peak  loads 
on  a  boiler  plant.  This  type  of  stoker,  however,  does  not 
operate  satisfactorily  on  all  grades  of  fuel,  being  better 
adapted  to  the  Eastern  grades  of  coking  coal  having  high  ash 
fusing  temperatures.  Where  the  fuel  supply  makes  it  inadvis- 
able to  use  this. type  of  stoker,  it  w-ould  seem  that  the  over- 
feed or  chain  grate  types  would  be  the  best  form  of  stoker  to 
adopt.  The  overfeed  type  burning  coking  coal  is  of  better 
advantage  than  the   chain  grate  type. 

While  it  is  true  that  the  installation  of  either  overfeed  or 
chain  grate  type  of  stokers  can  probably  be  made  at  less  ex- 
pense than  that  of  the  underfeed,  it  must  be  considered  in 
this  connection  that  the  higher  boiler  rating  obtainable  with 
the  underfeed  stoker  permits  economies  in  capital  outlay  and 
construction  cost  in  the  boiler  installation,  so  that  the  total 
expense  of  the  boiler  and  stoker  installation  must  be  con- 
sidered when  comparisons  are  made  between  installation  costs. 
The  overall  operating  costs,  when  the  efficiencies  of  the  two 
types  of  stokers  and  their  boilers  are  considered,  would 
probably   not  be  very  different   for  any   given   installation. 

Piping 

It  is  important  from  the  standpoint  of  economical  operation 
that  all  power-plant  steam  piping  systems  should  be  as  sim- 
ple as  possible,  free  from  unnecessary  bends  and  fittings, 
and  laid  out  to  secure  the  shortest  direct  routes  between 
boilers,  engines  and  other  apparatus. 

All  branch  hnes  should  be  provided  with  valves,  in  order 
that  those  not  required  for  use  may  be  cut  ofif  from  the  main 
line,  thereby  avoiding  loss  through  condensation  and  leakage. 
Suitable  drips  should  be  provided  for  each  high-pressure 
header  and  for  steam  separators,  if  used;  the  hot  water  from 
these  drips  being  returned  to  the  feed  water  heater. 

The  size  and  length  of  steam  and  exhaust  mains  will 
directly  affect  the  fuel   consumption.     If  the  steam  main  be- 


tween tlie  jjoiiers  and  iirinie  movers  is  too  small,  or  loo  long, 
it  will  necessitate  carrying  a  much  higher  boiler  pressure  than 
would  otherwise  be  necessary  in  order  that  the  re(iuired  pres- 
sure may  be  obtained  at  the  engine.  The  <lrop  in  pressure 
between  the  boiler  and  throttle  of  any  of  the  prime  movers 
should  not  be  greater  than  five  points  when  the  prime  mover 
is  ojierated  at  full  capacity. 

It  is  obvious  that  if  higher  pressure  is  necessary  to  over- 
come loss  on  account  of  improper  design,  there  will  be  a 
corresponding  loss  of  plant  capacity,  or  what  is  the  same  thing, 
an  unnecessary  increase  in  consumption  of  coal  and  water. 
If  the  steam  mains  arc  larger  than  necessary,  there  may  be 
no  loss  in  pressure,  but  there  will  be  a  heat  loss  and  an  in- 
crease in  cost  of  installation  and  maintenance. 

Design  of  exhaust  steam  lines  is  extremely  important,  be- 
cause it  is  essential  that  the  exhaust  steam  be  discharged  at 
the  lowest  possible  back  pressure.  In  general,  the  pressure 
on  exhaust  steam  lines  should  not  exceed  two  pounds. 

Pipe  Covering 

In  the  past,  the  railroads  have  paid  too  little  attention  to 
steam  pipe  insulation  in  respect  both  to  material  and  work- 
]manship.  In  most  cases  it  pays  to  use  the  best  quality  of 
commercial  pipe  covering  available,  and  the  element  of  first 
cost  is  comparatively  unimportant  when  the  possible  economies 
are  so  large. 

As  a  guide  to  the  selection  of  the  most  suitable  and  efficient 
covering  some  fundamental  principles  may  be  established. 
The  first  consideration  must  be  that  relating  to  any  particular 
service  condition,  such  as  the  probable  influence  of  moisture 
from  steam  leaks,  submersion,  or  exposure  to  the  weather, 
the  efTects  of  vibration,  the  desirability  of  re-use,  the  necessity 
for  repeated  renewals,  etc.  These  are  features  of  the  problems 
requiring  specific  treatment  to  suit  the  special  conditions  as 
they  rise.  The  following  recommendations  are,  therefore, 
applicable  only  to  interior  power  plants,  or  shop  piping. 

Th.e  requirements  for  a  good  covering  may  be  summariz- 
ed as  follows:  (1)  High  non-conducting  properties;  (2) 
fireproof;  (3)  easily  molded  and  light  in  weight;  (4)  im- 
pervious to  moisture;  (5)  insoluble;  (6)  unaffected  by  steam; 
(7)  non-corrosive;  (8)  structurally  strong  to  resist  handling- 
and  vibration,   and    (9)    sanitary   and   vermin  proof. 

Most  of  the  commercial  brands  of  coverings  will  satisfy 
these  specifications,  but  they  difier  considerably  in  insulat- 
ing efficiency.  Thickness  for  thickness,  maximum  insulating 
value  can  be  obtained  from  the  so-called  felted  asbestos- 
coverings,  while  85  per  cent  magnesia  yields  only  slightly- 
less  favorable  results  at  some  saving  in  original  cost. 

Power  Plants  for  Terminals  and  Shops 

The  design,  installation  and  operation  of  a  railroad 
stationary  power  plant  requires  considerable  study,  as  it 
depends  on  many  things  to  make  it  meet  the  needs  for 
continuous  and  economical  service. 

Railroad  stationary  plants,  from  500  boiler  hp.  to  3,000^^ 
boiler  hp.,  may  be  of  the  same  general  design,  using  the 
same  type  of  boiler.  The  smaller  size  plants,  however,  can 
not  afiford  as  many  labor  saving  devices  as  the  larger  plants, 
but  plants  of  the  above  mentioned  ratings  can  all  well  afiford 
the  installation  of  stokers.  The  upkeep  cost  for  stokers 
will,  in  general,  be  higher  than  for  handfired  furnaces,  but 
stokers  make  possible  the  use  of  cheaper  fuels  with  as  high  or 
higher  economy  than  is  obtainable  with  hand-fired  furnaces 
using  a  better  grade  of  fuel,  and  when  used  with  a  properly 
designed  combustion  chamber,  not  only  serve  as  a  labor 
saving  device,  but  make  it  possible  to  obtain  higher  boiler 
ratings  than  can  be  obtained  by  ordinary  hand  firing. 

The  type  of  stoker  is  determined  to  a  great  extent  by  the- 
available  coal  supply.  Underfeed  stokers  have  prov.ed  in 
most  cases  to  be  more  desirable  for  the  average  run  of  bitu- 
minous coal.  Chain-grate  stokers  with  forced  draft  operat>e 
satisfactorily  with  various  kinds  of  fine  fuel,  such  as  anthra- 
cite screenings,  anthracite  and  bituminous  mixtures,  culm, 
etc.,  and,  recently  successful  installations  have  been  made 
for  low-grade  fuels,  such  as  bituminous  coals  high  in  ash 
and  lignites  with  excessive  moisture. 

Scarcity  of  labor  has  brought  about  the  installation  of 
many  labor  saving  devices  in  the  pow.er  plant.     The  instal- 
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lation  of  coal  and  ash  handling  equipment  and  mechanical 
soot  blowers  are  of  great  importance  from  the  standpoint 
of  both  economy  and  labor  saving. 

In  selecting  the  location  for  the  railroad  power  plant,  there 
are  three  important  factors  that  should  govern:  (1)  The  plant 
shoidd  be  located  as  near  as  possible  to  the  center  of  dis- 
tribution of  the  load  it  is  to  supply;  (2)  a  siding  should  be 
provided  close  to  the  boiler  room  so  that  coal  and  ash  cars 
<:an  be  so  placed  that  long  haulage  and  extra  handling  of 
■coal  and  ashes  will  be  cut  to  a  minimum;  and  (3)  sufficient 
space  for  additional  expansion  should  be  provided. 

The  plant  should  be  simple  in  construction  and  so  planned 
that  all  unnecessary  space  is  eliminated.  Economy  in  the  use 
•of  construction  material  can  be  secured  by  careful  study  of 
design.  Unnecessary  depths  below  ground  should  give  way 
to  more  logical  design.  A  large  factor  in  economy  can  also 
he  obtained  by  the  combination  of  the  coal  bunker  and  roof 
support. 

The  boiler  settings  should  be  given  careful  study  and  if  a 
Tiand-fired  installation  is  being  made,  provision  should  be 
made  to  permit  a  future  increase  in  the  boiler  capacity,  which 
often  becomes  desirable,  by  applying  stokers  and  increasing 
the  height  of  the  boiler  settings  to  obtain  the  larger  com- 
bustion chamber  desirable  in  a  stoker  installation.  Sufficient 
head  room  provided  to  meet  this  expansion  means  a  con- 
siderable saving  of  both  time  and  money,  which  would  be 
involved  if  the  higher  boiler  settings  necessitated  the  raising 
•of  the  boiler  room  roof,  or  the  lowering  of  the  boiler  room 
floor  to  obtain  the  required  space.  It  is  well  to  remember,  in 
designing  the  boiler  room,  that  the  boilers  should  not  only 
have  clearance  for  firing  and  withdrawing  tubes,  but  room 
to  inspect  and  repair  the  setting,  piping  and  accessories. 
Platforms  and  stairways  for  convenience  of  operating  valves, 
etc.,  should  be  especially  considered  in  this  connection. 

The  steam  piping  of  a  plant,  as  well  as  the  yard  lines  of 
distribution,  should  receive  careful  consideration.  Poor  pip- 
ing layout  is  very  often  the  cause  of  water  pocketing  in 
certain  parts  of  the  piping.  The  pitch  of  all  pipe  should  be 
in  the  direction  of  the  flow  of  steam  and  the  piping  should 
te  so  arranged  as  to  insure  quick  and  easy  repairs  to  the 
lines. 

All  steam  lines  should  be  well  lagged  to  reduce  the  heat 
losses  to  a  minimum.  It  is  just  as  important  to  provide 
lagging  for  the  piping  as  it  is  to  provide  pipe  gaskets  and 
proper  pipe  joints.  Yard,  steam  and  air  distribution  lines 
should,  wherever  possible,  be  carried  above  ground  so  that 
inspection  and  proper  maintenance  can  be  assured. 

Many  of  the  inefficient  and  obselete  types  of  railroad  sta- 
tionary plants  w.ere  created  without  any  real  study  or 
engineering  being  applied  to  their  installation.  This  has 
usually  been  the  result  of  allowing  the  local  operating  force 
to  design  and  install  the  plant  more  with  the  end  in  view  of 
obtaining  quick  relief  in  an  emergency  than  of  providing 
satisfactory  designs. 

In  order  to  determine  the  proper  recommendations  for 
the  design  and  installation  of  power  plants  for  roundhouse 
and  repair  shops  of  varying  capacities,  it  would  be  well  to 
outline  just  what  equipment  has  been  installed  in  a  success- 
ful, economical  and  desirable  installation  of  a  railroad  sta- 
tionary plant  of  1,500  to  2,500  boiler  hp.  rating,  depending 
upon  the  grade  of  coal  available  and  the  type  of  stoker  used. 

[The  committee  gave  in  detail  a  list  of  the  power  require- 
ments and  plant  equipment  for  a  terminal  handling  3,400 
locomotives  a  month  and  1,025  freight  cars  a  month  for  all 
classes  of  repairs.  Some  of  the  recommendations  follow. — 
Editor] 

The  following  boiler  room  instruments  should  be  supplied 
when  deemed  advisable,  in  the  order  shown:  (1)  feed  water 
meter,  (2)  coal  weighing  device,  (3)  recording  steam  pres- 
sure gage,  (4)  draft  gages,  (5)  breeching  and  stack  ther- 
mometers,   (6)    steam    flow    meters,    and    (7)    CO2   indicator. 

Superheaters  are  recommended  for  plants  having  turbine 
installations. 

Economizers  are  not  recommended  because  they  require 
considerably  more  space  than  a  heater  of  the  exhaust  type; 
additional  brickwork  is  required,  increasing  the  cost  and  main- 
tenance, and  cleaning  scale  and  soot  from  economizers  re- 
quires considerable   expense  and  throws  the  economizers  out 


of  service  during  an  excessive  portion  of  the  time.  It  is 
possible,  however,  that  where  coal  is  high  in  price,  the  saving 
obtained  by  the  use  of  economizers  might  offset  its  expense 
of  operation  and  warrant  its  installation. 

Air  compressors  of  the  two-stage,  engine-driven  type  are 
recommended.  Where  current  is  available  and  the  distance  to 
the  air  load  center  from  the  plant  is  great,  the  use  of  a 
motor  driven  air  compressor  near  the  center  of  the  load  is 
often  very  desirable  and  economical. 

Special  Method  of  Combustion 

PcLVKRizF.n  Fuel 
The  Fuller  Engineering  Company,  in  a  bulletin  published  in 
1918,  gave  the  annual  consumption  of  powdered  coal  as  follows  : 

In   the  manufacture    of    cement     6,000,000  tons 

In  the  iron    and    steel    industry    2,000,000  tons 

In  the  production    of    copper    1,500,000  tons 

In  the  generation    of   power    100,000   to    200,000  tons 

The  use  of  pulverized  fuel  for  stationary  boilers  can  still  be 
considered  in  the  experimental  stage  and  therefore  the  available 
data  of  any  reliability  on  the  subject  is  meager. 

Preparation  of  Pulverised  Coal. — In  general,  the  systems  of 
preparing  pulverized  coal  for  fuel  in  stationary  plants  can  be 
divided  into  two  methods:     (1)    where  coal  is  prepared  at  the 
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a,  Screw  conveyor  for  pulverized  coal;  aa.  Screw  conveyor  for  crushed 
coal;  h,  Hopper;  c,  'Feeding  device;  cc,  Self-contained  pulverizing,  mixing 
and  feeding  machine;  d,  Induced-draft  combustion  air;  dd,  Primary  mixing 
air  blower;  e,  Primary  mixing  chamber;  f,  Secondary  air  blower;  g.  Second- 
ary mixing  chamber;  h.  Hearth;  ;',  Nozzle.  The  delivery  outlet  or  outlets 
are  arranged  and  shaped  to  suit  the  hearth,  which  in  turn  depends  on  the 
nature    of    the    service. 

Fig.  2. — Pulverized  Coal  Feeding  Devices 

same  rate  that  it  is  consumed  in  the  furnace,  and  (2)  where 
sufficient  storage  capacity  is  provided  so  that  a  24-hr.  run  of  coal 
for  the  boilers  may  be  pulverized  in  say  8  to  10  hours.  Under 
the  latter  method,  the  pulverized  coal  is  stored  in  a  dust  proof 
hopper,  usually  at  the  front  of  the  boilers  from  which  it  is  fed 
directly  to  the  burners  and  thence  to  the  boilers. 

In  modern  pulverizing  plants,  the  amount  of  conveying  done 
is  small,  for  it  is  always  desirable  to  make  the  entire  plant  as 
integral  as  possible.  The  conveying  system  from  car  to  dryers 
is  much  the  same  as  that  used  in  modern  stoker-fired  plants. 
However,  after  pulverized  coal  leaves  the  pulverizing  mill,  it 
must  be  handled  in  dust  tight  conveyors.  Screw  conveyors  have 
been  very  extensively  used  for  this  purpose,  although  recently 
one  of  the  pulverized  coal  equipment  companies  has  designed 
and  used  a  pulverized  coal  "pump."  This  "pump"  consists  of 
a  short  screw  conveyor,  motor  driven  at  750  r.  p.  m.,  discharg- 
ing the  coal  through  a  nozzled  opening  into  a  dust  tight  pipe. 
In  this  nozzle  is  introduced  compressed  air  (3  cu.  ft.  of  free  air 
per  cu.  ft.  of  coal),  which  carries  the  coal  through  the  pipe  to 
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its  several  points  of  distribution.  The  air  is  used  merely  to 
aerate  the  coal,  the  screw  conveyor  <Ioin>{  the  actual  conveying. 

Storage  of  large  quantities  of  pulverized  coal  is  not  to  be 
looked  upon  as  good  i)ractice.  Large  (|uantities  of  pulverized 
coal  collect  moisture  most  readily  and  involve  some  slight 
hazard  of  explosion. 

Arrangement  of  Rtiritcrs. — There  arc  several  types  of  burners 
on  the  market  today,  all  of  which  have  about  the  same  claim 
to  merit.  Hut  the  various  arrangements  in  use  are  well  illus- 
trated in  Fig.  2,  taken  from  paper  on  "Pulverized  Coal  as  a 
Fuel  for  Boilers,"  by  E.  I^  Wells  and  W.  H.  Jacobi,  of  the 
J.  G.  White  Engineering  Corporation.  (Presented  before  the 
A.  S.  M.  E.,  see  Mechanical  Engineering,  September,  1919.) 

Scheme    (1)    depends   entirely   on   induced   eliinuiey   draft   for 


less  than  2,500  developed  boiler  horse-power  on  a  24-hr.  oper- 
ating basis  should  not  consider  using  powdered  fuel." 

Coal  Suilablr  for  I'ulvrrisiiu/. — I'ractically  any  grade  of  coal 
can  be  pulverized,  although  the  harder  anthracites  and  coke,  arc 
very  severe  on  the  mills.  Bituminous  lends  itself  very  readily 
to  pulverizing,  and  N.  C.  Harri.son  (see  Mechanical  Engineering, 
August,  1919)  states:  "Coals  with  less  than  10  per  cent  ash, 
volatile  averaging  between  30  and  40  per  cent,  and  fixed  carbon 
l)etween  40  and  50  per  cent,  low  sulphur  content,  and  high  fusion 
point  of  ash,  are  in  general  the  most  satisfactory  coals." 

All  authorities  are  not  agreed  as  to  just  how  much  effect  high 
sulphur  content  has  in  the  burning  of  pulverized  coal.  Moisture 
in  the  coal  is  objectionable,  not  so  much  because  of  the  thermal 
losses  as  because  of  the  (I'l'lkuliy  and  increased  cost  of  pulveriz- 


Designed  by  Fuller   Engineering  Company,  AUentown,  Pa. 

From  "Pulverized  Coal   for  Stationary  Boilers."     By  F.   A.    Scheffler  and   H.  G.   Barnhurst,  Fuller  Engineering  Co.,  before  A.  S.  M.  E. 

Fig.  3. — 425  H.  P.  Heine  Boiler  Arranged  for  Pulverized    Coal   Firing 

air  supply.     Scheme  (2)  is  a  combination  of  natural  and  forced  ing.    However,  uniform  quality  of  coal,  as  well  as  uniformity  of 

draft.      Scheme    (3)    provides   a    full   control   of    fuel   and   air.  fineness,  is  highly  desirable. 

In   schemes    (4)    and    (5)    self  contained   pulverizing  units   are  Cost  of  Pulverising  Coal.— In  "Pulverized  Coal  for  Stationary 

employed.  Plants,"  by  F.  A.  Scheffler  and  H.  G.  Barnhurst  of  the  Fuller 

Furnaces'.— 'As  in  the  case  of   burning  solid  coal  on  grates,  Engineering  Co.,    (see  Mechanical  Engineering,  August,   1919), 

the  proper   design   of    furnace  is   of   prime   importance.     Great  the  cost  of  delivering  pulverized   fuel  to  the  boilers  is  given  in 

difficulty  will  be  experienced  with  slagging  if  the  brick  work  is  the  following  table: 

too  close  to  the  deflagration  zone.    The  quality  of  coal  used  will  Dollars  per  net  ton 

largely  dictate  the  furnace  design.  _                                                100-ton      i,000-ton 

All  authorities  seem  agreed  upon  the  statement  that  low  gas  ,    \         j  , ,  ,       u                  J.  fo^c      tn'^A"?'! 

...  J      ■      1.1         T-1.-      -J  J      i.  u    ^  ti,^         Power  at   ^   cent  per   kw.-hr.   and    17   kw.   hrs $0.1275       $0.1275 

velocities  are  desirable.     This  is  dependent  somewhat  upon  the       Labor  at  40  cents  per  hr 0.14  0.04 

velocity  at  which  the  coal  and  air  is  fed  to  the  furnace.    A  high        Drier  Coal  at  $5.00  per  ton,  delivered 0.06  0.06 

velocity  of   fuel  injection  into  the   furnace  tends  to  carry  the  epairs    ^ ^ 

deflagration  zone  too  near  the  tubes,  causing  considerable  trouble        ,  Total  actual  cost  of  pulverizing,  per  net  ton *9-???^      ^S'^^n^ 

...  ,  ■  lit  /-viU         tt-t-j-r    iU„  Interest    at    6    per    cent 0.105  0.039 

with  slag  formations  on  the  tubes.     On  the  other  hand,  if  the        Depreciation     0.12  0.04 

velocity  is  not  sufficient  to  carry  the  flame  forward  and  away        Taxes    and    insurance 0-035         0-013 

from  the  burner,  difficulty  with  back-firing  will  be  experienced.  Xotal  cost  per  net  ton $0.6575      $0.3895 

Fig.  3  shows  a  typical  furnace  design  with  a  Heine  boiler. 

Minimum  Size   of  Boiler  Plant  for  the  Economical  use   of  Tests  ivith  Pulverised  Coal  as  a  Boiler  Fuel.—Tht  table  on 

Pulverised  Coal— It  is  doubtful  whether  a  plant  that  could  not  the  following  page  gives  results  on  a  few  tests  that  have  been 

economically  install  and  operate  mechanical  stokers,  could  afford  reported  recently  with  pulverized  coal  under  stationary  boilers, 

the  expense  of  installing  and  operating  a  pulverized  coal  plant.  Pulverised   Coal  vs.  Mechanical  Stokers. — The   most  modern 

John  Anderson,  chief  engineer  of  power  plants,  the  Milwaukee  pulverized  coal  burning  plants  have  been   in   operation   such   a 

Electric  Railway  &  Light  Company,  in  his  article,  "Use  of  Pul-  comparatively  short  length  of  time  that  standards  have  not  yet 

verized  Fuel  Under  Central  Station  Boilers   (see  Tech.  League,  been   satisfactorily   worked   out,   and   the   data   available   is   not 

E.  M.  B.  A.,  Milwaukee,  February,  1920),  states:     "A  plant  of  sufficient  that  any  definite  conclusions  can  be  based  on  it.    How- 
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ever,  the  following  figures  will  give  some  idea  of  the  compara- 
tive results  obtained  with  modern  pulverized  coal  burning  plants 
and  mechanical  stoker-fired  plants.  The  table  is  taken  directly 
from   John   Anderson's   paper,   to  which   reference   has   already 

Tests   With   Pulverized  Coal  Under   Stationary   Boilers 

Boilers 

Dvtra-  Boiler     and 
Per  tion        furnace 

cent  test       efficiency 

Manufacturer      Hp.  rating  Kind  of  coal  hrs.    Gross     Net 

Edge     Moor..     468  118.4        50  per  cent  Youghio- \ 

gheny    screenings.  I 
50     per     cent     East      99       80.67     72.32 
Kentucky,      12,810 

B.  t.  u.  dry ' 

Heine     370  95.0        Kansas     bituminous, 

11,435   B.  t.  u.  as 

fired 25  days  78.1 

B.  &  W 600  126.0        Issaquah  screenings, 

11,660  B.  t.  u.   as 

fired 24       78.95      

Stirling    439  155.0        Gallup,     N.      M., 

10,680   B.   t.  u.   as 

fired     6  days  79.5        

Edge  Moor  ..     468             116.7        Bituminous     screen- 
ings           24       85.22     81.1 

Note. — Net  efiSciencies  are  equal  to  gross  efficiencies  less  deductions  for 
fuel  preparation. 

been  made.  The  modern  stoker  plant  herein  compared  is  the 
stoker  formerly  used  at  this  plant,  and  is  of  the  forced  draft, 
multiple  retort  underfeed  type.  The  figures  are  based  one  ton 
of  coal  burned : 

Pulv.  fuel  Modern 

system  stoker 
Energy     consumed     by     conveyors,     crusher,     elevators, 

driers,   fans   and   feeders   or   stokers   and   blowers,   kw. 

hrs 5.73  10.94 

Energy   consumed   by   pulverizer,   kw.   hrs 16.72  

Total    energy,    kw.    hrs 22.45  10.94 

Coal  equivalent  at  1.5   IR  per  kw.   hr.,  lb 33.68  16.41 

Coal   consumed  in   drier   furnace,   lb 25.66  

Total   coal   and   equivalent,   lb 59.34  16.41 

Cost   of   Fuel   Preparation,   Firing   and   Ash   Disposal 

Labor— coal   preparation    $0,143  $0,000 

Labor— firing     112  .140 

Labor — ash    removal    (in    plant) 025  .064 

Dryer  fuel — coal  at  $4.00  per  ton 051  .000 

Electrical   energy — coal  per  kw.   hr.   at   1.5   lb 069  .033 

Maintenance 
Labor  at  3.6  cents  (material  at  2  cents,  mf'gs.  est.  lubri- 
cants at  0.7   cents 0.063           0.007* 

Total   cost   of   fuel   preparation,   firing,   ash   disposal   and 

maintenance     462  .334 

Price  of  coal  as  purchased,  per  ton 4.000           4.000 

Total   cost   per   ton 4.462           4.334 

Cost  per  ton   of  coal  in   pulv.   fuel   system   over   modern 
stoker    0.128  

Efficiency 

Actual   gross   efficiency,   per   cent 80.67  76.80 

Net    efficiency    after    all    incidental    costs    have    been    ac- 
counted   for,   per   cent 72.32  70.88 

Difference  in  favor  of  pulverized  fuel  system,  per  cent..     1.44  


*  Labor,   4.6   cents;    material,   4.9    cents,   and   lubricants,   .2   cents. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  actual  increase  of  efficiency  (net) 
of  pulverized  fuel  burners  over  modern  stokers  is  less  than  1.5 
per  cent. 

Combustion  of  Pulverised  Coal. — The  following  table  is  taken 
from  "Pulverized  Coal  as  a  Fuel  for  Boilers,"  by  E.  R. 
Welles  and  W.  H.  Jacobi  (see  Mech.  Engineer,  September, 
1919),  and  shows  the  relation  between  CO=,  excess  air  and 
furnace  temperature: 


25 


50 


75 


100 


125 


Percentage  of  excess  air  0 

Combustion  temperature,  deg.  F., 

carbon     4,000     3,450     3,000     2,625     2,350      

Average   bituminous    coal 4,860     4,000     3,325     2,860     2,500     2,220 

CO2,   per   cent 20.8       16.5       13.8       11.8       10.2        

From  this  it  is  seen  that,  while  the  amount  of  excess  air 
used  with  pulverized  coal  can  be  cut  to  a  minimum  owing  to 
the  nature  of  the  fuel,  it  is  never  practical  to  do  so  when  this 
fuel  is  used  in  boiler  furnaces  because  of  the  resulting  ex- 
treme temperatures.  In  fact,  great  care  must  be  exercised  to 
keep  the  excess  air  sufficient  to  hold  the  temperature  down, 
as  extremely  high  temperatures  are  not  only  detrimental  to 
brick  work,  but  cause  considerable  trouble  with  slagging. 
Generally  speaking,  the  temperature  of  the  furnace  should 
run  from  2,400  deg.  to  2,500  deg.  F.  when  the  boiler  is 
operating  at  normal  rated  capacity. 

About  80  per  cent  of  the  air  required  for  combustion  is 
supplied  by  the  fan  blowing  the  coal  into  the  boiler  at  about 


1J4  to  4  oz.  pressure.  This  is  known  as  primary  air.  The 
remaining  20  per  cent  required  is  supplied  either  by  the 
siphoning  effect  of  the  burner  under  blower  pressure  or  by 
natural  draft  through  secondary  air  openings  in  the  setting. 
Such  air  is  known  as  secondary  air. 

Conclusions. — Unfortunately,  there  seems  to  be  no  reliable  data 
available  on  pulverized  coal  operation  for  continuous  high 
overload  capacities  and  using  the  poorer  grades  of  fuel. 
There  are  any  number  of  tests  giving  remarkable  results 
with  mechanical  stokers,  using  low  grade  fuels  and  giving 
continuous  high  overload  capacities,  but  such  seem  to  be 
lacking  in  the  pulverized  coal  field.  Very  high  efficiencies 
were  obtained  at  the  Delray  plant  of  the  Detroit  Edison 
Company  under  continued  high  overloads,  some  of  these 
efficiencies  running  over  80  per  cent.,  and  it  is  reported  that 
76  per  cent,  was  maintained  throughout  the  year.  This  is 
with  mechanical  stokers. 

The  big  losses  in  boiler  furnace  operation  are  carbon  in  the 
ash  pit  and  stack  losses.  Stack  losses  are  dependent  on  the 
amount  of  excess  air  used.  With  pulverized  coal  the  amount  of 
excess  air  can  not  be  materially  reduced  over  modern  stoker 
fired  operation  bcause  of  the  destructive  high  temperatures  re- 
sulting when  the  amount  of  excess  air  is  reduced.  With  pul- 
verized coal,  however,  the  amount  of  carbon  in  the  ash  pit  can 
be  reduced  somewhat,  but  it  is  a  question  as  to  whether  the 
saving  in  the  ash  pit  is  offset  by  the  increased  cost  of  prepara- 
tion. The  Detroit  Edison  Co.  operate  mechanical  stokers  with 
carbon  in  the  ash  as  low  as  10  per  cent,  and  a  gain  of  less  than 
1.5  per  cent  in  efficiency  only  is  shown  in  comparative  tests. 

The  Schutz  Crushed  Coal  Furnace 

The  Schutz  Crushed  Coal  Furnace  is  a  coal  burning  device 
using  coal  that  has  been  finely  crushed  (but  not  pulverized)  and 
without  extracting  the  moisture.  The  crusher  used  is  of  the  roll 
type,  with  magnetic  separator  to  take  out  scrap  iron.  The  coal 
is  reduced  for  the  furnace  in  the  one  operation  of  passing 
through  the  roll  crusher. 

The  crushed  coal  is  then  elevated  to  a  bin  in  front  of  the 
boilers  where  it  falls  by  gravity  to  the  feeder.  The  feeder  is  of 
the  rotary  type,  carrying  the  coal  from  the  chute  and  dropping 
it  into  an  air  blast  where  it  is  picked  up  and  carried  into  the 
fire  pot,  where  combustion  of  carbon  and  volatile  takes  place, 
with  the  separation  of  the  ash  and  slag. 

Installation  Under  Test. — The  furnace  under  test  at  Purdue 
University,  Lafayette,  Ind.,  is  installed  under  a  250  horsepower 
Sterling  boiler.  The  fire  pot  is  28  in.  in  diameter  at  the  upper 
lip,  and  36  in.  in  diameter  across  the  widest  part.  The  coal  is 
fed  in  around  the  periphery  of  the  fire  pot  through  four  pipes 
made  from  Syi  in.  boiler  tulaes. 

The  air  (under  pressure  of  about  five  inches  of  water)  enters 
with  the  coal  tangential  to  the  perimeter  of  the  fire  pot  and  is 
carried  rapidly  around  the  inside  of  the  fire  pot.  As  the  volatile 
is  driven  off  and  ignited  a  vortex  is  formed,  which  siphons  in 
secondary  air  to  complete  the  combustion.  The  ash  and  slag  is 
separated  while  the  coal  is  still  whirling  about  the  inside  of  the 
pot,  and  this  slag  runs  out  a  small  hole  in  the  bottom  of  the 
pot  and  falls  into  a  sealed  ash  pit.  Secondary  air  is  siphoned 
in  by  natural  draft  and  the  action  of  the  vortex  through  doors 
located  in  the  front  of  the  setting. 

Tests. — This  device  is  installed  in  the  boiler  house  of  Purdue 
University,  where  it  has  been  undergoing  tests  for  some  time. 
However,  these  tests  were  made  to  develop  and  perfect  the 
burner  and  no  evaporative  tests  have  been  run  to  date.  Tem- 
peratures taken  show  that  the  temperature  within  the  primary 
combustion  chamber  are  about  2,800  deg.  F.,  and  over  2,900 
deg.  F.  in  the  secondary  combustion  chamber. 

Economy  and  Cost  of  Operating. — Inasmuch  as  this  device 
has  not  yet  been  made  a  commercial  proposition,  no  data  is 
available  as  to  the  cost  of  operation  and  maintenance.  How- 
ever, it  can  justly  be  compared  to  a  pulverized  coal  burning 
furnace  in  which  the  cost  of  pulverizing  and  drying  has  been 
eliminated.  Further  than  this,  by  virtue  of  the  method  of  slag 
separation,  the  higher  temperatures  resulting  from  reducing 
the  excess  air  to  a  minimum  are  available  without  the  accom- 
panying trouble  with  slagging.  It  can  be  stated  from  personal 
observation  that  there  are  no  slag  or  soot  deposits  on  the  tubes. 

Because  of  the  higher  available  temperatures  and  low  carbon 
content  in  slag  and  ash,  efficiencies  as  high  as  those  obtained  in 
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pulverized  coal  hurniiiK  (if  not  liiRher)  arc  to  l)e  expected.  It 
is  self  evident  lli:it  the  cost  (if  operation  is  inucli  less  than  in  a 
pulviri/ed  coal  plant,  and  less  than  in  most  ineclianical  stoker 
plants. 

The  report  was  signed  by  A.  C.  Trumbull  (Chairman),  Eric; 
J.  V.  B.  Ouer,  rcnnsylvania;  J.  H.  Davis,  lialtimorc  &  Ohio; 
B.  B.  Jililncr,  New  York  Central,  and  L.  C.  Howes,  Chicago, 
Rock  Island  &  Pacific. 

Discussion 

B.  B.  Milncr  (N.  Y.  C.) :  Mr.  TriimhuU  was  not  able  to 
be  here  to  present  the  report  of  the  committee,  which  has 
been  largely  his  work.  At  a  late  hour  yesterday  he  indicat- 
ed to  nie  that  it  would  be  impossible  for  him  to  be  here, 
and  asked  me  to  represent  him  in  the  presentation  of  the 
committee  report. 

During  the  presentation  of  the  abstract,  Mr.  Milner  said: 
The  committee's  thought  is  that  those  attacking  the  subject 
for  any  group  of  plants  on  any  line,  should  first  be  con- 
cerned with  finding  out  if  there  is  anything  very  radically 
wrong  with  the  performances  being  obtained  as  reflected  in 
the  quantity  of  water  evaporated  per  pound  of  coal.  The 
committee  therefore  arranged  Chart  5  to  show  the  reason- 
able variations  for  the  various  kinds  of  boilers  represented, 
the  reasonable  variations  between  what  would  be  considered 
excellent  performance,  average,  or  poor  performance. 

C.  E.  Fuller:  I  move  that  the  report  be  accepted  and  open  for 
discussion. 

(Motion  seconded  by  Mr.  Chambers,  put  to  vote,  and  carried). 

Chairman  ToUerton :  I  wish  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that 
our  time  is  up  with  regard  to  discussion  for  the  day.  The 
discussion  on  this  paper,  I  hope,  will  be  limited.  I  would  like 
to  say,  however,  that  as  expressed  in  the  paper,  the  stationary 
boiler  plant  is  one  of  the  most  important  features  to-day  in  the 
consumption  of  fuel.  I  believe  that  in  handling  this  subject  the 
committee  should  be  continued,  and  made  a  standing  committee, 
so  that  the  association  would  have  the  benefit  of  the  improved 
methods  of  modernizing  stationary  boiler  plants. 

C.  E.  Fuller:  If  there  is  no  discussion,  /  move  that  the  report 
be  received  and  printed,  and  the  committee  continued  for  an- 
other year.     (Motion  seconded  and  carried.) 

Chairman  Tollerton:  If  there  is  no  further  discussion  for 
the  day.  and  as  the  hour  for  adjournment  has  arrived,  we 
will  adjourn  until  9:30  o'clock  on  Thursday  morning. 


by  tlic  fijTure  and  fancy  dancing  in  costume  of  a  number 
of  Atlantic  City's  little  fjirls  tinder  the  direction  of  Joseph 
Daw.son,  amusement  director  of  the  pier,  assisted  by  Miss 
Daw.son.  Some  five  or  si.x  dances  were  j^ivcn  and  were 
ffreally  enjoyed  and  heartily  applauded  as  a  new  and 
attractive  feattux'  of  an  eveninj^^  of  this  kind. 

The  carryin.e^  out  of  the  evening's  prograin  was  in 
charge  of  the  following  sub-committee  of  the  Entertain- 
ment Committee :  L.  B.  Sherman,  chairman ;  L.  O. 
Cameron,  Horace  Hager,  Ellsworth  1  faring,  Langley 
Ingraham  and  W.  B.  Wise. 


Wear  Your  Badge 

Where  It  Can  Be  Seen 

You  CAN  SAVE  yourself  and  members  of  the  entertain- 
ment committee  embarras.sment  if,  when  on  the 
Pier,  you  will  wear  your  badge  where  it  can  be 
seen.  Persons  not  having  badges  are  not  entitled  to  be 
on  the  Pier,  and  if  you  do  not  wear  your  badge  where  it 
can  be  seen,  do  not  take  ofifense  if  you  are  asked  to  either 
show  it  or  retire  from  the  Pier. 


New  Members  Interstate 

Commerce  Commission 

PRESIDENT  WiL-SON  yesterday  announced  recess  ap- 
pointments of  Henry  Jones  Ford,  James  Duncan  and 
Mark  W.  Potter  as  members  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission.  Their  nominations  were  sent  in 
while  Congress  was  in  session,  but  the  Senate  did  not 
confirm  thein  before  adjourning.  The  recess  appoint- 
ments will  enable  them  to  serve  as  members  of  the  com- 
mission until  the  Senate  meets  again.  Mr.  Potter  is 
president  of  the  Carolina,  Clinchfield  &  Ohio  Railway. 


The  Cornell  Banquet 

ARR.A.NGEMENTS  ARE  BEING  made  for  holding  the  an- 
nual Cornell  banquet  on  Saturday  evening,  as  in 
previous  years.  The  details  will  be  announced  in 
a  later  issue  of  the  Daily.  Those  desiring  to  attend 
should  register  with  A.  F.  Stuebing  at  the  Raihuay  Age 
booth. 


Yesterday's  Entertainment  Feature 

THE  OPENING  day's  entertainment  features  were  intro- 
duced by  the  Albert  Taylor  Orchestra  of  New  York 
City  in  the  way  of  a  morning  concert  in  entrance 
hall  on  the  pier.  Let  us  depart  a  trifle  from  the  story 
and  say  that  yesterday's  and  last  night's  performances  of 
this  orchestra,  which  has  been  engaged  for  the  entire  con- 
vention, assures  us  of  an  abundance  of  good  music  while 
we  are  at  Atlantic  City. 

In  the  afternoon  many  of  the  convention  people  en- 
joyed a  musical  program  and  impromptu  dancing,  fol- 
lowed by  the  serving  of  tea  at  4.30  o'clock. 

In  the  evening  the  first  regular  informal  dance  was 
enjoyed  in  the  ballroom  on  the  pier.  The  floor  was  filled 
to  its  capacity.  Informal  dress  prevailed.  During  the 
intermission  between  the  first  and  second  parts  of  the 
program  the  large  audience  was  entertained  pleasingly 


Two  Prominent  Members  111 

Two  OF  THE  MOST  prominent  members  of  the  Me- 
chanical Section,  J.  J.  Hennessey  and  H.  R.  War- 
nock,  are  unable  to  attend  the  convention  this  year 
on  account  of  illness.  At  the  session  on  Wednesday  a 
motion  was  made  by  C.  E.  Fuller  and  unanimously  car- 
ried, that  the  following  resolution  be  sent  to  these  two 
members : 

"Mechanical  Section  III  of  the  American  Railroad 
Association,  in  convention  assembled,  regrets  exceedingly 
your  inability  to  be  present,  and  extends  best  wishes,  and 
hopes  for  your  speedy  recovery,  and  that  you  will  be 
with  us  one  year  hence." 


Registration  Figures 

Up  TO  THE  HOUR  of  going  to  prcss  with  registration 
book  number  one   (at  noontime  Wednesday)    the 
following  were  the  official  figures  as  given  to  the 
Dailv  by  Chairman  Gayetty  of  the  enrolhnent  committee : 

Members,    Section    3,    Mechanical 355 

Purchases  and   Stores    9 

Special     guests     102 

Railroad    Ladies    251 

Supply    Ladies     • 354 

Supply    Men     1,517 

Total      2,588 

There  is  no  comparative  record  available  for  Book  1 
of  1919,  but  the  total  exceeds  that  of  any  previous  year. 
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Don't  Overlook  the  Balcony  Exhibit 

CHAIRMAN  Toi-LERTON  made  the  following  announce- 
ment near  the  close  of  the  convention  on  Wednes- 
day: 
"The  Chairman  desires  to  announce  that  there  has 
been  an  exhibit  space  provided  on  the  balcony,  around 
the  grand  ballroom.  There  are  some  very  instructive 
and  valuable  exhibits  in  the  balcony,  and  I  particularly 
hope  that  the  members  will  avail  themselves  of  it.  It 
may  be  that  you  would  overlook  it  in  the  general  rush 
of  affairs,  but  I  want  particularly  to  call  your  attention 
to  it,  because  the  exhibitors  on  the  balcony  have  made  a 
very  fine  exhibit,  and  you  should  examine  it  as  carefully 
as  that  on  the  main  floor. 


Stenographic  Service 

at  the  Marlborough 

FOR  THE  CONVENIENCE  of  railroad  men  who  wish  to 
keep  in  touch  with  their  offices  arrangements  have 
been  made  to  maintain  a  corps  of  stenographers  and 
typists  at  the  Marlborough-Bleinheim  during  the  sessions 
of  Sections  III  and  VI.  The  office  will  be  open  from 
June  9  to  16,  inclusive,  and  will  be  located  in  the  Park 
Avenue  Hall  (Marlborough  side). 

The  services  of  the  stenographers  and  typists  will  be 
at  the  exclusive  disposal  of  the  representatives  of  mem- 
bers of  the  A.  R.  A.,  and  it  is  hoped  that  the  facilities 
provided  will  be  used  extensively  and  the  arrangements 
made  will  enable  the  members  to  conveniently  handle 
their  correspondence  while  at  Atlantic  City. 


The  Track  Exhibit 

THE  TRACK  EXHIBITS  which  have  been  provided  this 
year,  while  not  as  extensive  as  those  of  last  year, 
are  of  a  nature  to  merit  the  close  attention  of  rail- 
road men.  On  the  Philadelphia  &  Reading  track  at 
]\Iississippi  Avenue  and  the  Boardwalk  will  be  found  a 
tank  car  exhibit  which  has  been  provided  by  the  Ameri- 
can Car  &  Foundry  Company.  This  includes  two  Ameri- 
can Railroad  Association  Class  III  tank  cars,  one  of 
which  is  fitted  with  heater  pipes.  One  end  of  the  tank 
on  this  car  has  been  removed  in  order  that  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  heater  pipes  in  the  tank  may  be  readily 
observed.  The  third  car  is  built  to  American  Railroad 
Association  Class  IV  specifications. 

A  110,000-lb.  capacitv  Lehigh  Valley  hopper  coal  car 
equipped  with  Hewitt  articulated  trucks  which  has  been 
in  service  since  1913  will  also  be  found  on  the  Mississippi 
Avenue  track.  This  car,  which  was  exhibited  during  the 
1913  conventions,  after  a  period  of  seven  years  in  active 
service,  has  just  been  repainted  in  the  Lehigh  Valley 
shops,  but  no  repairs  to  the  car  or  trucks  have  been  found 
necessary.  All  but  two  of  the  eight  wheels  originally 
applied  to  this  car  are  still  in  service  and  appear  to  be 
good  for  some  time  to  come.  Only  one  journal  bearing 
has  been  replaced  and  the  absence  of  flange  wear  on  the 
wheels  and  end  wear  on  the  brasses  is  noticeable.  ^_ 

A  Clark  dump  car  designed  by  the  Clark  Car  Com- 
pany is  being  shown  in  operation.  This  car  has  the 
capacitvj3f  810  cubic  ft.  and  100,000  lb. 

A  working  model  showing  the  operation  of  its  all  metal 
automatic  train  pipe  coupler  is  also  being  shown  in  opera- 
tion by  the  International  Couplers  Company  on  the  Mis- 
sissippi Avenue  track. 


At  the  Pennsylvania  electric  station,  Tennessee  and 
Atlantic  Avenues,  the  New  York  Central  is  exhibiting  a 
Pacific  type  of  locomotive  equipped  with  a  trailer  booster 
for  increasing  the  starting  tractive  effort  of  the  locomo- 
tive. 


Government  Loans  to  Buy  Equipment 

REFERENCE  WAS  MADE  in  the  Daily  yesterday  to  the 
announcement  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission as  to  the  principles  which  will  control  its 
action  in  recommending  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
loans  to  railway  companies  from  the  revolving  fund  of 
$300,000,000  created  by  the  Transportation  Act.  The 
Daily  has  now  received  a  complete  copy  of  the  commis- 
sion's announcement,  and  quotes  from  it  the  following 
which  will  be  of  interest  to  railway  mechanical  officers 
and  the  railway  supply  fraternity : 

"It  is  essential  that  a  substantial  portion  of  the  fund  be 
put  to  work  at  once  to  aid  in  acquiring  new  equipment. 
The  appropriation  for  this  purpose  will  be  fixed  for  the 
present  at  $125,000,000,  to  be  distributed  substantially 
as  follows: 

"To  aid  in  acquisition  of  freight  cars,  $75,000,000. 

"To  aid  in  acquisition  of  locomotives,  $50,000,000. 

"Since  freight  cars  are  interchanged  and  enter  into 
general  use,  subserving  the  general  transportation  needs 
of  the  public  regardless  of  ownership,  the  commission 
will  endeavor  to  apportion  the  $75,000,000  in  such  man- 
ner as  will  bring  about  the  acquisition  of  the  largest 
number  of  cars. 

"The  commission  cannot  undertake  the  formation  of 
an  equipment  corporation  or  corporations,  but  upon 
presentation  of  a  definite,  well-matured  and  workable 
plan  capable  of  application  in  the  immediate  future,  it 
will  give  preferred  consideration  to  applications  for  loans 
to  or  for  the  purpose  of  such  a  corporation.  The  com- 
mission believes  that  it  is  both  desirable  and  practicable 
to  devise  such  a  plan  in  the  case  of  refrigerator  equip- 
ment, and  particularly  commends  this  matter  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  railroad  executives. 

"The  $75,000,000  apportioned  for  freight  cars  will  be 
used  primarily  to  aid  in  the  acquisition  of  20,000  refrig- 
erator cars. 

"The  allotment  for  refrigerator  cars  will  be  made  first 
to  those  companies  which  offer  the  largest  proportional 
contributions  to  meet  the  advances  of  the  government, 
and  will  be  continued  in  the  order  of  proportions  of 
carrier  contributions  until  the  total  of  20,000  refrigera- 
tor cars  is  provided  for  or  the  applications  are  exhausted. 
Other  things  being  equal,  preference  will  be  given  ta 
loans  to  or  for  the  purpose  of  equipment  corporations 
supplying  the  needs  of  a  number  of  lines. 

"After  providing  allotments  for  refrigerator  cars  allot- 
ments for  other  freight  cars  will  be  made  in  a  similar 
manner  and  with  similar  preferences.  Where  carriers, 
however,  offer  free  of  prior  liens  running  gear,  parts  of 
cars  or  types  of  cars  which  by  construction,  reconstruc- 
tion or  re-enforcement  may  be  converted  into  modern 
and  efficient  equipment  at  an  earlier  date  than  is  possible 
by  new  construction,  preference  will  be  given  to  carriers 
making  such  oft'er. 

"The  $50,000,000  for  locomotives  will  be  used  first  to 
aid  in  acquiring  freight  and  switcjiing  locomotives  and 
will  not  be  employed  for  passenger  locomotives  until  and 
unless  applications  for  freight  and' switching  locomotives 
are  met.  It  will  be  the  rule  to  require  applicants  them- 
selves to  contribute  at  least  50  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  the 
locomotives.     Other  things  being  equal,  preference  will 
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be  jiivfii  lo  iipplications  for  loans  to  or  for  the  purpose 
of  ccinipinciit  corporations.  If  the  demand  should  he  in 
excess  of  the  allotment,  with  the  possible  exce])tion  of 
equipment  corporations,  ajiplications  for  less  than  25 
locomotives  will  first  he  tilled,  25  locomotives  will  he 
applied  in  order  to  the  remaining;;  applications,  bef^iiuiing 
with  the  lowest,  and  the  remainder  will  he  used  to  com- 
plete the  apiiiications  so  far  as  i)ossil)lc  in  order,  be^in- 
nins  with  the  lowest.  This  will  be  done  for  the  purpose 
of  securing  distribution  of  locomotives  throughout  the 
country. 

"The  commission  will  give  consideration  to  the  appli- 
cations of  any  carriers  unable  to  finance  as  much  as  50 
per  cent  of  the  cost  of  freight  or  switching  locomotives, 
and  for  good  cause  shown  will  advance  the  necessary 
amounts  before  recommending  loans  for  the  requisition 
of  passenger  locomotives." 


New  York  Railroad  Club 

Nominates  Officers 

AT  .\  itEETiNG  LAST  TUESDAY  of  the  Committee  named 
by  President  H.  C.  Manchester  of  the  New  York 
Railway  Club  to  nominate  candidates  for  officers 
in  1920-1921,  the  following  ticket  was  unanimously 
agreed  upon : 

For  President — J.  A.  Droege,  General  Superintendent 
of  the  New  Haven  Railroad. 

For  First  Vice-President— J.  S.  Doyle,  Superintendent 
Car  Equipment,  Interboro  Rapid  Transit. 

For  Second  Vice-President — F.  T.  Dickerson,  Secre- 
tary and  Treasurer,  Central  Railroad  of  New  Jersey. 

For  Third  Vice-President — F.  L.  Blendinger,  Vice- 
President,  Lehigh  Valley  Railroad. 

For  Treasurer — David  W.  Pye,  President  Tuco  Prod- 
ucts Company. 

For  Executive  Member,  three  years — Col.  Charles 
Hine,  General  Agent,  Erie  Railroad. 

For  Member  of  Finance  Committee — George  T.  Cooke, 
President,  Union  Metal  Products  Company. 


Registration,  American  Railroad 

Association,  Sec.  Ill,  Mechanical 

Ailing,  Edward  W.,  M.  M.,  N.  Y.,  N.  H.  &  H.  Princess. 

Allison,  W.  L.,  V.   P.,  American  Arch  Co.,  Marlborough. 

Anderson,  H.  P.,  Asst.  Ch.  Oper.  Off..  M.  K.  &  T.,  Chelsea 

Ayers,  A.   R.,   S.   M.   P..  New  York,  Chicago  &  St.   L.,   Marlborough. 

Bachman.   E.   L.,  Asst.   M.   M.,   Penn. 

Balliett,  H.,  Asst.  Term  Mgr.,  N.   Y.  C,  Breakers 

Band,  R.  W.,  G.  S.  L,  B.  &  M.,  Chelsea. 

Barton,  T.    F..   M.    M.,  D.    L.  '&   W.,  Traymore. 

Basford,   G.    M.,   Pres.,   Loco.    Feed   Water   Meter   Co.,    Marlborough. 

Battley,  E.   R.,   Supt.   M.   P.,  Grand  Trunk,  Ambassador. 

Bauer,  F.,  M.  M.,  C.  C.  C.  &  St.  L.,  Breakers. 

Beck,  W.  R.,  M.   M.,  Cleveland,  Cin.  &  Chi.  &  St.  L..  Breakers. 

Bell,   R.  W.,   G.   S.   M.   P.,  I.   C,  Marlborough. 

Bennett,   R.    C,    S.    M.    P.,    Central    Div^    Penn.,   Haddon    Hall. 

Besler,  J.   D.,  Asst.   to  Vice  Pres.,  C.   B.   &   0.,   Dennis. 

Besler,  W.  G.,  Pres.  &  Genl.   Mgr.,  C.  R.  R.  of  N.   L,   Dennis. 

Biehlmeir,   G.   W.,   P.   A.,  K.   C.   S.,  Ambassador. 

Bingaman,   C.   A.,   M.   Eng.,   P.    &   R..   Bothwell. 

Bishop    G.  C,  Supt.  M.  P.,  Long  Island,  Chelsea. 

Borrell,  E.  A.,  Engr.  M.   P.,  P.  &  R.,  Bothwell. 

Brandt,- C.   A.,  Loco.   Heater  Co.,   Marlborough. 

Breaker,  E.   R.,  C.   E.,  S.  A.   U.  &  C,  Breakers. 

Brown,    F.    S.,    M.    E.,    Erie,    Wiltshire. 

Bruckert,   R.   H..   S.   K.,  K.   &  Ind.  Term.,  Breakers. 

Bryant,  W.  T.,  Rd.  Foreman  of  Engines,  H.  W.  &  P.,  Princess. 

Buckbee,  E.  J.,  M.  M.,  C.  C.  C.  &  St.  L.,  Breakers. 

Budwell,   Leigh,    M.    E.,    Rich.    Fred.    &    Potomac,    Marlborough. 

Burton,  Thos.  L.,  C.  A.  B.  E.,  N.  Y.  C,  Marlborough. 

Bushnell,   F,   A.,   P.   A.,   G.   N.,   Shelburne. 

Bussing,  G.   H.,   G.   S.,  Mexico  North  West.,  Haddon  Hall. 

Butler,  W.   S.,  M.  M.,  C.   &  C,  Craig  Hall. 

Caley,  G.  W.,  M.   M.,  N.   Y.   C.  Fredonia. 

Carroll,  J.  T.,  S.   S.  M.  of  E.,  B.  &  C,  Marlborough. 

Carroll,  W.  P.,  Supt.,  E.  B.  &  A.  C,  Whiting  Fibre  Co.,  St.  Charles. 

Caviston,  J.    C,  A.    R.   A.,  Arlington. 

Christian,    E.    R.,   Supt.,   Cornwall,   Arlington. 

Coddington,   H.  W.,   Eng.   Tests,   N.   &  W.,   Chalfonte. 

Chambers,  C.  E.,  S.  M.  P.  &  E,.  C.   R.  R.  of  N.   T.,  Dennis. 

Chidley,  Jos.,   S.   M.   P.,   N.   Y.   C,   Marlborough. 


(link,   Kclw.,   Gen.   Fiircmnn,  C.   P.   R.,  Arlinaton. 

(nr,  r.   W,,  M.   M.,  N.   Y.  C.  &  .St.  L.,  Alamnc. 

<<>h<j,   O.   C     AbM.   M.   M.,   Penn. 

Colo,  F.  J.,  (.'.  C'.  E.,  American  Locomotive  Co.,  Traymore. 

Conahan,  C.   F.,   M.   M.,  L.   V.,  Osl.ornc. 

I  ope.   K.   E.,   M.    M.,   Uudalo,   Kock.   &   I'ittn.,  Continental. 

Courtney.  A.  S.,  E.   M.   P.,  Penn.,  Craig  Hall. 

Cromwell,  O.   C,  A»»t.  to  (,.  S.   M.  of  E.     B.  &  O.,  Strand. 

Crownovcr,   G.   M.,  Oxwold   Ry.   Service  Co.,  Traymore. 

Cullen,  T.   E.,   M.   M.,   Eric.   Ktmnymeadc. 

Daley,  W.  VV.,  M.  M.,  N.  Y.  O.  &  W.,  Chalfonte. 

Danlcn,  C.  M.,  M.   E.,  N.  C.  &  St.  L.,  Brighton. 

Dcguire,  (leo.   N.,  Asst.   Mgr.   Dent,  of  Eijuip.,   U.   S.  R.   A.,   Marlborough. 

Diinpstcr,  (J.,  M.   M..  Southern,   Princess. 

Dciipc,  J.   A.,  Genl.   .Supervisor   Frt.  Car   Dipt.,  C.   N.   &  St.   P.,  Strand. 

Desmond,  D.   (J.,  M.   M.,  Morgantown  &   Kingwood,  Monticello. 

Desmund,  James   Sup.    Jnsp.,   Delaware  &   Hudson  Co.,  Blackstonc. 

De  Vill)ics,   E.    1!.,   S.   M.   I>      Penn.,   M;.rlborough. 

Dicker!,  C.  L.,  M.   M.,  C.  of  G.a.,  Traymore. 

Dickson.  J.,  S.   M.   P.,  Spokane,   Portland  &  Seattle. 

Diehr,  C.   P.    M.   M.,  N.   Y.   C,   I'redonia. 

Dillon,   E.,   A.   M.   S.,  Central  Vermont,   Princess. 

Donaldson,  T.  C.  M.  M.,  B.   R.  &   P.,  Arlington. 

Donnellan,  Jos.  E.,  M.   M.,  Del.  it  Hud.,  Haddon  Hall. 

Dow,  A.  M.,  Gen.  Foreman  Frt.  C:ar  Re^>.,  El  Paso  &  S.  W.,  Haddon  Hall. 

Duke,   W.    D.,   Gen.   Supt.,    Richmond,   hredcricksburg.   Breakers. 

Durklcy,   H.  J.,  M.   M..   B.  &  O.,  Schlit/. 

Durham,  Geo.,   S.   M.   P.   &  C,  W.   &   I..    E.,  Esplanade. 

Edmonds,  Geo.   S.,  Sunt.   M.   P.,   D.   &   H.,   Haddon   Hall. 

Elsey,   \V.    R.,   Asst.   M.    M.,   Penn.,   Worthington. 

Emley,   W.   B.,   Supt.   Tools  &  Mchy.,   Eric,   Princess. 

Ennis,  J.    B.,  V.   P.,  Amer.   Loco.   (  o.,  Traymore. 

Ettingcr,   R.   L..  C.   M.   P.,  S.   R.,   Dennis. 

inan.agan,  M.,  M.  M.,  C.  &  0.,  Alamac. 

Flavin,  J.   T.,   N.    Y.    C,   Marlborough. 

Flynn,   H.  A.,  G.   A.   B.   S.,  Delaware  &  Hudson,  Arlington. 

Fowler,  Geo.   L.,  Con.   M.   E.,  Dennis. 

Freeman,  L.   D.,   Asst.   S.   M.   P..  Seaboard  Air  Line,  Kenderton. 

Fritchey,   F.   W.,   M.   M.,   B.   &  O.,   Chelsea. 

Gardner,   H.,   M.    E.,   B.   &   0.,   Ch.a!fonte. 

Gemlo,  Wm.,  S.  M.  P.  &  R.  S.,  Minn.  &  S.  L.,  Haddon  Hall. 

Geys,   H.   L.,  M.    M.,   Virginia,   Srand. 

Goodrich    Max,  M.  M.,  N.  Y.  C,  New  Holland. 

Gority,   John,   Gen.   For.,  Penn.,  Calvert. 

Gowland,   S.   I.,  Asst.   Genl.   Storekeeper,  Penn.,  Silverside. 

Graham,  Chas.,  Jr.,  Lexington. 

Greenough,  G.,  V.  P.  in  Charge  of  Sales,  Baldwin  Loco.  Wks.,  Marlborough. 

Grewe,  H.  F.,  M.  M.,  Akron,  Canon  &  Youngstown,  Strand. 

Hall,  M.   A.,  Supt.  Machinery,   P.  C.   S.,  Strand. 

Hallett,   W.    K.,   Gen.   Mgr.,   Bangor  &   Aroostook,   Marlborough. 

Hambley,  T.,   M.   M.,  C.   P.,  Alamac. 

Hammett,   Philip  M.,   S.   M.   P.,  Maine  Central,  Chelsea. 

Hankins,   E.   W.,   Asst.   Chief  M.   P.,   Penn.,   Dennis. 

Hartley,    Geo.    B.,    Solvay    Process    Co.,    Breakers. 

Haslin,  H.  W^  M.  M.,  N.  O.  G.  N.,  Elberon. 

Hass,  H.   P.,  Engr.   of  Tests,  N.  Y.   N.   H.  &  H.,  Wiltshire. 

Hawkins.    R.    D.,   Equipment   Eng,,  Great   Northern,   Breakers. 

Helme,  Chas.  F.,  M.   M.,  Lehigh  Valley,  Traymore. 

Henry,  W.   C.  A.    G.   S.  M.   P.,  Penn.   Lines,  Chelsea. 

Herrold,    A.    E.,   M.    C.    B.,   Monongahela   Connecting,   Phillips   House. 

Hice,  Geo.  T.,  M.  M.,  Morgantown  &  Kingwood,  Monticello. 

Hill,  J.   F.,   M.   M.,  W.   &   L.   E.,   Esplanade. 

Hinckley,  A.   C,   S.   M.   P.,  Oregon   Short  Line,  Esplanade. 

Hoke,   H.   A.,   Asst.    Eng.,    Penn.,    Princess. 

Holden,   E.  H.,  G.  S.  of  T.,  K.   C.   S.,  Ambassador. 

Hood,   J.    M.,    Supt.,   Akron,    Canton    &    Youngstown,    Strand. 

Hope,    P.,    G.    E.,    Central    Vermont,    Princess. 

Horrigan,  J.,  S.  M.  P.,  Elgin,  Joliet  &  Eastern,  Chelsea. 

Hosack,  W.   K.,  Gen.  Forman,  Western  Maryland,  Monticello. 

Howe,  J.,   Supt.   Shops,  B.   &  C,  Ambassador. 

Howley,   T.   F.,   Special   Agt.,  Erie,   Runnymede. 

Hunt,  R.   B.,  M.  M.,  Fla.   East  Coast,  Sterling. 

Hunter,    H.    S.,   M.    M.,   P.    &   R.,    Bothwell. 

Hyland,   Oias.,    Mech.    Supt.,   Toledo    Terminal,    Pennhurst. 

Ingersoll,  H.  L,  Asst.  to  Pres.,  N.  Y.  C,  Seaview  Club. 

Jackson,  W.    S.,   M.    S.,   Erie,   Haddon   Hall. 

James,  Chas.,  M.  S.,  Erie,  Alamac. 

Tanson,  E.  W.,   Elec.   Eng.,  I.   C,   Dennis. 

Jaynes,  R.  T.,  M.   M.,  Lehigh  &  Hudson   River,  Chalfonte. 

Johnson,   E.   A.,  Foreman,   B.   &  C,  Pouvier. 

Johnson,  F.   E.,  A.  G.  S.  K.,  B.  &  O.,  Haddon  Hall. 

Tones,  W.   T.,  Asst.   to   Eng.   of  Test.,   N.   Y,    N.   H.    &  H. 

Juneau,  C.  G.,  Acting  M.  C.  B..  C.  M.  &  St.  Paul,  Strand. 

Kariho,  J.  J.,  M.  M.,  C.  C.  C.  &  St.  L.,  Breakers. 

Katchan     Tno.    F..  Jr.,   Div.    Storekeeper.   N.    Y.    C,   Beaumont. 

Kearney,   A.,   S.    M.    P.,   N.    &  W.,    Marlborough. 

Keeney,    R,    P.,    Supt.,    Conora    Southern,    Galen   Hall. 

Kells,  Willard,   G.   S.   M.   P.,  A.   C.   L.,   Llewellyn. 

Kendrick,    T.    P.,   Supt.    Shops,    R.    V.    &   P.,   Arlington. 

Kennedy,  S.   G.,   G.   F.,  A.  C.  L.,   Esplanade. 

Kiesel,    W.    F.,    Mech.    Eng.,    Penna.    System,    Chelsea. 

Kight,   H.   L.,   Spec.    Rep.    Purch.    Dept.,   W.   M.,   Monticello. 

Kight,  H.   P..  M.   M.,  B.  &  O.,  Monticello. 

Kilpatrick,   R.   F.,  Chalfonte. 

Kinney.  C.  D.,  M.  M.,  B.  C.   G.  &  R.  R.,  Traymore. 

Knox,  W.  J.,  M.  E.,  B.  R.  &  P.,  Alamac. 

Kothe,   C.   A..   M.    M.,   Erie,    Strand. 

Kuhlke,   F.,    S.    M.    P.,   Charleston   &   Western    Carolina,    Schlitz. 

Laux,  J.   P.,  M.  M.,  Lehigh  Valley.  Traymore. 

Lawes,  T.  A.,  M.  E.,  N.   Y.   C.  &  St.  L.,  Deville. 

Leach,  W.  B. 

Leman,  W.  W.,   S.   M.  P.  &  C.  D.,  Denver  &  Rio  Grande,  Brighton. 

Linderman,   F.    A.,   S.    M.   P..   N.   Y.   C,   Princess. 

Long,   J.    F.,   Dist.    Maint.    of  Equip.    Insp.,   B.   &   O.    Schlitz. 

Lord.    Alfred   W.,    S.    M.    P.,    Ouincy   &    Torch    Lake,    Welsh. 

Lovejoy,    Geo.    R.,   MM.    M.,    Detroit   Term.,    St.    Charles. 

MacRae,    A.,   Mech.    Ene.,    Minneapolis   &    St.    L.,    Chalfonte. 

McConnell,   C.    H.,   El.    Eng.,   P.   &   L.    Erie. 

McFeatters,  F.  R.,  Gen.  Supt.,  Union.  St.  Charles. 

McKinsey,  C.   R.,   Mech.   Repr.,  Am.   Car  &  Fdrv.   Co.,  Runnymede. 

McManamy,   Frank,  Mgr.   Dept.   of  Equip.,   U.   S.   R.   A.,   Marlborough. 

ATcNultv.   F.    M.,   S.   M.    P..    Monongahela   Connecting,    Chalfonte. 

McSweeny,  E.  J.,  M.   M.,  B.  &  C,  Ambassador. 

Mackenzie,  J.,  Grand  Atlantic. 

Malthancr.   W..   S.    M.    P.,   B.    &  O..  Traymore. 

Main.  D.  T.,   S.  M.   P.,  C.   P.,  Marlborough. 

Manchester,   H.  C,   S.   M.   P.,   D.  L.   &  W.,  Traymore. 
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Marriott,  G.  A.,  M.  M.,  C.  &  O.,  Haddon  Hall. 

Marriott,   F.   I.,  C.   D.,   C.   &  O.,  Seaside. 

Martin,  A.   W.,  Sunt,  of  Shops,  C.   C.  C.  of  St.  L.,   Breakers. 

Maxfield,   H.    H.,  G.    S.    M.    P.,   Penn.   System,    Brighton. 

Meade,   P.   J^   M.   M.,   Atlantic   Coast  Line,  Chalfonte. 

Meister,   C.    L.,   M.   E.,   A.   C.   L.,   Dennis. 

Mellin,  C.  J.,  American  Locomotive  Co.,  Traymore. 

Miller,  G.  A.,  S.   M.  P.,  Fla.   East  Coast,  Sterling. 

Montgomery,    Hugh,    S.    M.    P.,    Rutland,    Dennis. 

Moll,  George,  M.   M.,   P.   &   R.,  Netherland. 

Moran,   W.   F.,  M.   M.,  B.   &  O.   Amb'assador. 

Moseley,   W.   S.,   M.   E.,  C.   C.  &  O.,  Marlborough. 

Mullinix,    S.    W.,   S.    S.,  C.    K.    I.   &    P.,    Haddon    Hall. 

Murphy,  F.   K.,  A.   S.  M.  P.,  C.  C.  C.  &  St.  L.,  Breakers. 

Murray,  E.  A.,  M.  M.,  C.  &  O.,  Craig  Hall. 

Naylor,  F.,  M.   M.,  Miss.  Cent.,  Princess. 

Needham,   R.   J.,   Mech.   &   Elec.   Eng.,  G.  T.,  Ambassador. 

Nelson,    R.    M.,    P.    A.,    C.    &    O.,    Marlborough. 

O'Brien,   W.  J.,   M.   M.,  K.   &  M.,   Haddon  Hall. 

Osman,   H.   L.,  S.   C.   D.,   Morris  &  Co.,  Traymore. 

Ostrander,  A.   E.,  Chief  Engr.,  American   Car  &  Fdry.  Co.,  Traymore. 

Oviatt,  H.   C,  A.   M.  S.,  N.  Y.,  N.   H.  &  H.,  Traymore. 

Owsley,  C.  W^  C.  I.,  Texas  Co.,  Traymore. 

Pack,   A.   G.,   Insp.   Loco.,   Interstate   Commerce   Com.,   Haddon   Hall. 

Parker,  H.   H.,   M.   M.,   Norfolk  &  Portsmouth  Belt  Line,   Sterling. 

Patterson,    D.,    M.    M.,    Southern,    Princess. 

Peddle,   C.    R.,   P.   A.,   Penn.,  Traymore. 

Perkinson,   T.    F.,    M.    M.,    B.    &   O..    Schlitz. 

Perrine,  W.   M.,   M.   M.,   Cent.   R.   R.  of  N.  J.,  Raleigh. 

Pilcher,  John  A..  M.  E.,  N.  &  W.,  Princess. 

Piatt,  J.   G.,  Hunt   Spiller   Mfg.   Co. 

Pohlman,  W.,  G.  For.  Loco.  Shop,  N.  Y.,  O.  &  W.,  Princess. 

Poole,   E.    P.,    Supt.    Shops,   B.   &   O.,   Haddon   Hall. 

Rafferty,  C.   D.,    M.    M.,   Algoma   Cent.   &  Hud.    Bay,   St.   Charles. 

Ralston,    J.    A.,    M.    E.,    Union,    Marlborough. 

Rasbridge,   R.    B.,   S.   C.   B.,   P.  &  R.,  Dennis. 

Redding,  D.  J.,  A.   S.   M.   P.,  P.  &  L.   E.,  Chalfonte. 

Reichard,    H.    W.,    Road    Foreman   of    Engines,    L.    V.,   Traymore. 

Reickmann,   Wm.    H.,    M.    M.,    B.   &   M.,   Chelsea. 

Keigle.   S.   S..   Mech.   Eng.,   D.  L.   &  W.,  Arlington. 

Rhuark,   F.   W.,   M.   S..   P.   &  W.   V.,  Pennhurst. 

Richardson,  Louis  A.,  M.  S.,  C.  R.  L  &  P.,  Strand. 

Riley,  G.  E.,  S.  M.  P.,  Mck.   Conn.,  Marlborough. 

Rink,  G.  W.,  A.  S.   M.  P.,  Cent.  R.  R.  of  N.  J.,  Strand. 

Rinter,  A.  R.,  M.  M.,  C.  R.  I.  &  P. 

Ripley,  C.  T.,  G.   M.   I.,  A.  T.  &  S.  F.,  Marlborough. 

Robertson,  H.  M.,  M.  C.  B.,  N.  P. 

Robinson,  L.,   Sho"   Eng.,   I.   C,   Dennis. 

Robinson,  W.  u..  M.  M.,  B.  &  O.,  Shelburne. 

Roesch,   F.   P.,  Western  Mgr.,  Standard  Stoker  Co.,  Ambassador. 

Ronaldson,   F.,  M.   M.,   C.   P.,  Alamac. 

Ross,   W.   C,   M.   M.,   Copper  Range,   Strand. 

Ryan,  T.  T.,  M.  M.,  A.  T.  &  S.  F.,  Chelsea. 

Sandman,  A.   G.,  M.   E..   B.   &  O..  Marlborough. 

Shaffer,  C.  A.,   G.   S.   M.  &  T.,  I.  C. 

Schlafge,    Wm.,    M.    Mgr,,    Erie,    Strand. 

SchmoTl,  G.  A.,  D.   S.  M.  of  E.,  B.  &  C,  Marlborough. 

Schulenoerger,  H.    E.,   M.    M.,    Gulf   &   Ship   Island,   Strand. 

Seddon,  C.  W.,  S.  M.  P.,  D.  M.  &  N.,  Traymore. 

Sedgwick,   E.   V.,   Shelburne. 

Seley,  C.  A.,  Pres.,  Amer.  Flex.   Bolt  Co.,  Chalfonte. 

Selloy,  Samuel  H.,  G.  F.   C.  D.,  B.  &  A.,  Pennhurst. 

Seiders,  I.  A..  P.  &  R.,  Dennis. 

Shaw,  B.   S.,  M.   M.,   Durham  &  So..  Princess. 

Shay,  J.   M..   M.   M.,   B.   &   O.,   Haddon   Hall. 

Sheehy,   J.   Freed  I.,  V.   P.  &  G.   M.,   Chi.   Short  Line,  Marlborough. 

Sherry,  C.   P.,  Supt.   of  .Stores,  Penn.  Lines  West.  Silverside. 

Shipman,  H.  L.,  Equip.  Inspector,  A.  T.  &  S.  F.,  Shoreham. 

Shoemaker.   H.,  M.   S.,   Bangor  &  Aroostock,  Marlborough. 

Shull,  G.   F.,  M.   M.,  C.  C.   &  O.,  Marlborough. 

Sible,   C.   G.,   Supt..   Winston-Salem   Southbound,   Haddon   Hall. 

Simpson,   James,   M.    M.,   N.    P. 

Sisco,  G.  E.,  M.  M.,  Penn.,  Breakers. 

Smith,  B.  H..  M.  M.,  C.  R.   I.  &  P.,  Flanders. 

Smith,   E.   J.,   M.    M.,   A.    C.    L.,   Osborne. 

Smith,  Henry  J.,  G.  C.  I.,  D.  L.  &  W.,  Princess. 

Smith,  J.   L.,  M.   M.,  P.  &  L.  E.,  Princess. 

Smith,   T.  L.,  M.   M.,  Pittsburg,  Shawmut  &  Northern,  Princess. 

Smith,   P.    F.,  Jr.,   Works   Manager,   Penn.,   Brighton. 

Smith,  R.  D.,  S.  M.   P.  &  R   S.,   B.  &  A.,  Dennis. 

Smith,  R.   P^  Mech.  Eng.,  Ga.  Atlantic  &  W.   P.,  Lexington. 

Smith,  W.   C.,  Asst.   M.   Supt.,   M.   P.,  Chalfonte. 

Snyder,  Jos.,  M.   M.,  Monongahela  R.   R.,  Princess. 

Spicer,   M.   T.,  Asst.  to   Pres.,  C.   &  O.,   Marlborough. 

Storey,  J.  W.,  C.  D..  Cent.  Ga.,  Arlington. 

Strauss,  M.  H.,  M.  M.,  N.  Y.  C,  Strand. 

Stough,  F.   B.,  S.   C.   E..   Roxana  Petroleum  Cor.,  Strand. 

Streeter,  L.   P.,  A.   B.  E.,   I.   C,  Traymore. 

Stuebing,   A.  F.,   Railway  Age,  Dennis. 

Sullivan,  J.  J.,  S.   M.,  N.  C.  &  St.  L.,  Lexington. 

Sullivan,  T.   F.,   Shop  Supt.,  S.   P.,   Strand. 

Sumner,   Eliot,    S.   M.    P.,   Penn..   Brighton. 

Sutherby,  A..    M.    M.,   Erie,   Princess. 

Sweeley,   E.   H..  G.   F.  L.   R.,  Long  Island,  Chalfonte. 

Symonds,  W.   E.,   L.   E.   Frank   &   Clarion,  Alamac. 

Taylor,   C.    S.,    M.    M.,   A.    C.    L.,   Osborne. 

Tavlor,  S.   O.,  For.   Car  Der.t..   A.   C.   I.,   Esplanade. 

Teague,  A.  R.,  M.   lA,,  M.  &  O.,  Princess. 

Terrell,   C.   H.,   A.   S.   M.   P.,   C.   &   O,.   Haddon   Hall. 

Thibaut,   Geo..   M.   M.,   Erie,   Osborne. 

Thomas,  F.   H.,  V.   P.   &  G.   M..   Bellefonte  Central,  Craig  Hall. 

Thompson,  Geo.,  D.  M.  C.  B.,  N.  Y.  C,  Traymore. 

Thompson,  J.   G..   M.   M.,  Lehigh  Valley,  Marlborough. 

Thompson,   W.    0.,   G.    S.   P.   S.,   N.   Y.   C,   Marlborough. 

Tollerton,   W.   J.,  G.    M.    S.,  C.    R.   I.    &  P.,   Marlborough. 

Townsend,  W.   B..  Pres.  &  G.   M.,  Little   River,  Dennis. 

Towner,  M.   E.,  G.   P.   A.,  West.   M.,  Breakers. 

Tracy,  W.  L.,   S.   S.,  Lehigh  Valley,   Chalfonte. 

Trotter.  C.   E.,  M.   M.,  L.   E.   &  W.,   Breakers. 

Tutt,  F.   E.,  M.   Supt..  M.,  K.  &  T.,  Traymore. 

Van    Cleve,    J.    R.,    M.    M.,    Denver    &    Rio    Grande. 

Van   Mose,  J.   H.,  Vice  Pres.,  Penn.  Tank  Line,  Traymore. 

Wade,   E.   H..   A.    S.    M.   P..   C.  &   N.   W.,   Marlborough. 

Wall,  H.  S.,  M.   S.,  A.  T.  &  S.  F.,  Ambassador. 

Walsh,   F.   O.,   S.   M.   P.,  Ga,  Strand. 

Walsh,  W.  F.,  Galena   Signal  Oil   Co.,  Chalfonte. 

Walther,  E.  W.,  Asst.  to  P.  A.,  B.  &  O.,  Haddon  Hall. 


Wanamaker,  E.,  E.  E.,  C.  R.  I.  &  P.,  Chalfonte. 

Wanamaker,  H.,  S.   S.,  N.  Y.   C,  Traymore. 

Warthen,   H.  J.,   S.   M.   P.,   R.    V.   &   P.,  Marlborough. 

Watson,  R.  E.,  Eng.  of  Tests,  Erie,  Dennis, 

Webster,  H.   D.,   Enpineer  of   M.   P.,   li.   &   L.   E.,   Chalfonte. 

Whiteley,  G.,  A.   S.   M.   P.,  C.   P.,  Alamac. 

Whitford,   W.   S.,  M.   M.,   C.   &  N.   W.,  Mansion. 

Wieseckel,   G.  T.,    S.    M.    P.,    Dennis. 

Wiggin,   C.   H.,   S.    M.    P.,   B.   &   M.,   Chelsea. 

Wildin,   G.   W.,  Loco.   Stoker  Co.,   Chalfonte. 

Williams.  A.  G.,  E.  M.  P.,  Penn.,  Craig  Hall. 

Wilson,    G.    M.,    Supt.    M.    P.,   G.   T.,    MaHborough. 

Winterrowd,   W.   H.,   Ch.    M.    E.,   C.   P.,   Marlborough. 

Wintcrsteen,  J.,  M.   M.,  Cornwall,  Arlington. 

Withrow,  P.  C,  M.  E.,  D.  &  R.  G..  Haddon  Hall. 

Woodbridge,  H.   C.,  Traymore. 

Wood,  W.  D.,  S.  M.   P.,   Mt.  Hope  Min.,  Traymore. 

Wright,  R  v..  Railway  Age,   Dennis. 

Wyman,   R.   L.,  M.   M.,  Lehigh  &  New  England,   Pennhurst. 

Wymer,   C.  J.,  Supt.  Car  Dept.,  C.   &  E    I.,  Chalfonte. 

Yoery,   H.,   S.   M.    P.,  G.    N,.   lirighton. 

Zwight,  S.,  Asst.  M.  S.,  N.  P.,  Esplanade. 


Special  Guests 


Adamson,  Geo.  W.,  M.  C.   B.,  Interboro  Rap.  Trans.,  Haddon  Hall. 

Anaerson,  R.  E.,  A.  B.  L.,  C.  &  O.,  Strand. 

Arden,   M.   R.,  M.  A.,  C.  of  G.,  Lexington. 

Besler,   George,  C.   R.   R.  of  N.  J.,  Dennis. 

Besler,   William,    C.    R.    R.    of   N.   J.,   Dennis. 

Boon,  Geo.  A.,  Draftsman,  A.  T.  &  S.  F.,  Chelsea. 

Booth,   Wm.,   Ch.    Draf.    M.    P.    Dept.,    Gould   Trunk. 

Eostic,  M.   K.,  Asst.   to   Pres.,  West.   Md.,   Breakers. 

Bowler,  Roland  T.  E,,  S.  S.  M.  &  T.,  B.  &  O.,  Craig  Hall. 

Briggs,   W.    G.,   Official   Reporter,   Craig  Hall. 

Bunn,  D.  M.,  Asst.   Supt.,  A.  C.  «5  S.,  Atlantic  City  N.  J. 

Carbis,  N.  J.,   Foreman,  B.   &  O.,   Schlitz. 

Cartwright,  K.,  Asst.  to  E.  of  T.,  N.   Y.,  N.  H.  &  H.,  Wiltshire. 

Chambers,  James  A.,  C.   R.   R.   of  N.  J.,  Dennis. 

Clark,  J.  P.,  Supvr.  of  Sig.,  P.  &  R. 

Coffman,  A.  B.,  E.  E.,  P.  &  R.,  Bothwell. 

Coleman,  D.   D.,  Asst.  M.  M.,  Erie,  Alamac. 

Coleman,   S.   G.,  Asst.   G.   M.,   D.   &  M. 

Cooper,  J.   H.,   Ex.   Dept.  of  Equip.,  U.   S.  R.   A.,  Chalfonte. 

Grossman,   T.    E.,    Official    Reporter,   Craig   Hall. 

Dampman,   Charles  P.,   Supt.   of  Fuel,   P.   &  R.,  Strand. 

Davidson,   E.   H.,   I.    C.    C,   Lexington. 

Deeter,   Harry  E.,  G.   F.   M.   S.,  P.   &  R. 

Dow,  T.   W.,   Genl.   A.   B.   Insp,,   Erie,   Wiltshire. 

Durham,   Edwin,   W.    &   L.    E.,   Esplanade. 

Edwards,   R.,   Car  Insp.,   Penn. 

Eisenhauer,    G.,    E.    E.,    Erie,    Wiltshire. 

Fairhead,  J.   E.,  G.   S.,  P.  &  W.  V.,  Alamac. 

Fogarty,  J.  J.,  E.   S.   F.,  A.   C.   L.,  Osborne. 

Francis,   G.   E.,   Shop  For.,   Penn. 

Gibbs,  J.   H.,   For.   M.   P.   Dept.,   B.   &   O.,   Bouvier. 

Grant,   P.    H.,   Ch.    Insp.,  Federal  Tank  Line,    Regent. 

Harrold,  J.  W,,  Ch.  CI.  to  Frt.   Agt.,  W.  J.   &  S. 

Henson,  H.  F.,  R.  F.  of  E.,  N.  &  W.,  Lexington. 

Hill,   F.   J.,  Ch.   Electr.,   M.   C,   Breakers. 

Holder,  J.  W.,  Insp.  of  Loco..   I.   C.   C,  Lexington. 

Hornig.   N.   F.,  Loco.   Insp.,  Penn.,   129  N.   Rhode  Island  Ave. 

Kadel,  S.  W.,  Asst.  Eng,,  U.   S.  R.  A.,  Princess. 

Kaselau,  E.,  I.  of  A.,  Erie,  New  Strathaven. 

Keiber,  Henry,  Asst.  For,,  M.   P.   &  R.   E.  Dept.,  P.  &  R. 

Kells,   Paul,  A.  C.   L.,  Llewellyn. 

Kenney,  A.   F.,  Ch.  CI.  D.  M.  M.,  B.  &  A.,  Alamac. 

Kern,   Lerov,   B.  &  O.,  Strand. 

Kern,  Wm.;  For.  M.   P.   Dept.,  B.   &  O.,  Strand. 

Kissinger,  Francis,  Asst.   G.   B.   I.,  P.   &  R, 

Lewis,   Edwin   L„   Genl.   Pas,   Agt,,  P.   &  R. 

Merson,  J.  W.,  G.  F.   M.  &  E.  D.,  B.  &  O.,  Schlitz. 

Mimms,   A.    E.,   Ch.    Draft.,    C.    P.,    Chelsea. 

Mitchell,   Edgar   B.,   Div.    Frt.   Agt.,   Penn. 

Morris,  J.  E.,  Div.  For.,  F.   E.   C,   Sterling. 

Morrison,   W.   M.,  Asst.   Sig.   Eng,,   N.   Y.   C,   Breakers. 

Munden,  Dr.  J.  J.,  Med.  Ex.   Relief  Dept.,  Penn.,  Runnymede. 

Murphy,  J.  W     Gen.  F.  M.   P.  Dept.,  B.  &  A.,  Alamac. 

Newman,  W.   A.,   Engr.   Loco.   Const.,   C.   P.,   Haddon   Hall. 

Noodberg,  C.  R.,  P.  &  S.,   1515   Pacific  Ave. 

O'Connor,  Geo.   A.,   Inspector,   I.   C.   C,  Haddon   Hall. 

Ogilvie,   Jas.,   M.   Expert,   Bd.   of  Ry.   Comms.,  De  Ville. 

Oplinger,  Jack.  A.  C.  L.,  Chalfonte. 

Pack,  A.   G.,  Jr.,  I.  C.   C,   Haddon   Hall. 

Parker,  H.   H.,  Jr.,  M.  M.,  N.   &  P.   Belt,  Sterling. 

Peters,  J.  C,  Supt.,  P.  &  R.,  Holmhurst. 

Peterson,  W.   A.,   Gen.   Shops  Eng.,  C.   P.,  Haddon  Hall. 

Ploettner,   E.    F.,   Machinist.    Penn.,    19   S.   Arkansas  Ave. 

Plummer.   O.  R.,   Reg.   Marker,  Penn. 

Pribble,  B.  S.,  Ch.  CI.  S.  M.   P.,  R.   F.  &  P.,  Traymore. 

Raps,  J.   F.,  G.   B.   L,   I.   C,  Traymore. 

Rommet,  C.  T.,  M.  P.  I.,  B.  St  O.,  Schlitz  Hotel. 

Scanell,   A.    S.,   Asst.    P.    A.,    Barre,   Traymore. 

Scull,   A.    W.,    Reg.    Clerk,   Penn. 

Shanghnessy,  T.  J.,  Shop  Acct.,  K.  &  Ind.  Ter.,  Breakers. 

Sheedy,  J.   A.,  Asst.   M.   M.,   Penn.,  St.   Charles. 

Sheehan,   J.   J.,   Foreman,   N.   &  W.,  Alamac. 

Shiriey,  John  A..  Asst.  C.  I.,  I.  C.  C,  Haddon  Hall. 

Simons,   A.    M.,  T.    E.,    P.    S.   &   N.,  Terminal. 

Skinner.  Archie,  A.   B.  F.,  A.  T.  &  S.  Fe,  Phillips. 

Smith,   Archie,   A.   C.    L.,   Osborne. 

Smith,  E.   B.,  Sig.   Supr.  of  Asst.  Term..  N.  Y.   C,  Breakers. 

Stabrook,  F.   C.   E.,  R.   F.   E.,   N.   &  B.,  Elberon. 

Thompson,  E.  B.,  Asst.  Eng..  C.  &  N.  W.,  De  Ville. 

Tinder,  F.    S.,  Mat.   Insp.,  Virginian,   Strand. 

Toomey,  J.  T.,  Ass.   Shop  For.,  Penn. 

Torbeck,  F.  S.,  F.   E.  S.,  B.  &  O.,  Whittle. 

Waldo,  C,  Insp.   of  Loco.,  I.  C.  C,  Lexington. 

Walls,  Willard,  Spec.  Rep.,  U.  S.  R.  A.,  Marlborough. 

Warthen,   H.  J.,  R.   F.   &  P.,   Marlborough. 

Weigle,  John,   Retired   For.,   W.   J.   &   S.,   Elwood. 

Wiegand,  F.   B.,  S,   E.,  N.  Y.  C,  Breakers. 

Williams,  J.   D.,   St.   Charles. 
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QU^KUoM,  XjJko^kxw 


The  Daily  Strike 

'■\\h;U's  tho  inaltor — what's  tlic  mailer?"  questioned 
the  soared  ,i;onoral  foreman  of  his  l)()ss  who  ai)i)r(xichcd 
the  roundhouse  lookinii^  wild-eyed  and  pale.  "'Anylhint^ 
liappened — anyhody  hurt  ?"' 

"H-s-s-t !  Soft  pedal.  Come  in  here  behind  this  tender 
and  I'll  tell  you." 

The  two  disappeared  behind  the  roundhouse  wall  and 
what  the  superintendent  of  motive  power  told  the  fore- 
man was  clicked  over  the  wire  to  headquarters  in  that 
same  hour  as  follows: 

"Mr.  Beat  M.  Tooit.  general  manager.  A.  P..  &  C.  R.  R. 
No  strike  this  morning.  What  is  holding  it  back ?  What 
shall  we  do?    Answer  urgent.    Jones." 

The  Good  Old  Days  of  Josh  Billings 

The  Kronic  Kicker  is  here  again  in  the  same  old  garb. 
He  dropjied  in  to  tell  the  Man  Who  Saw  that  he  hadn't 
washed  his  face  for  24  hours  because  there  wasn't  any 
water  on  the  car — and,  besides,  the  porter  had  evidently 
forgotten  the  usual  cake  of  soap.  He  advised  friend 
K.  K.  to  be  charitable  and  not  to  forget  the  difficulties 
that  beset  every  department  of  a  railroad  these  days.  K. 
K.  went  away  muttering  to  himself  as  the  Man  Who  Saw 
recalled  something  that  the  late  Josh  BilHngs  is  said  to 
have  expounded  on  the  subject  of  Pullman  cars  to  the 
effect  that  "the  only  time  he  ever  travelled  on  those 
slumbering  tanks,  was  when  he  needed  a  new  cake  of 
soap  and  some  towels  for  the  home  nest."  Here's  to  the 
eventual  return  of  the  good  old  days,  K.  K. ! 

Railroad  Presidents  and  Time  Tables 

"Who  is  that?"  asked  the  Man  Who  Saw,  as  he  tim- 
orously followed  Beelzebub  in  his  search  for  a  hot  spot 
in  the  regions  below.  For  The  Man  had  died  and  was 
about  to  get  what  he  expected  for  certain  misdeeds  on 
a  railroad  during  a  few  years  of  his  life  on  Earth. 

"\\  ho?"  replied  the  Devil. 

"I  refer  to  that  worried  but  dignified  old  gentleman 
over  there  in  the  corner  on  the  hot  grate  with  his  hands 
full  of  apparently  fireproof  papers." 

"Oh,  that's  the  President  of  the  High  Dry  &  Windy 
R.  R. — he  died  last  year,  you  know." 

"Yes,  I  remember,"  said  The  Man.  "He  sure  had  a 
fine  funeral.  I  expected  to  see  him  here — but  what  is 
he  doing?" 

"Well,"  said  his  Satanic  Majesty,  with  a  gleeful  grin, 
"he  issued  some  horrible  time-tables  during  his  time, 
so  w-e  decided  to  get  our  Chicago  agent  to  collect  them 
and  send  them  here.  We  had  them  all  reprinted  on  as- 
bestos and  he  has  to  spend  several  thousand  years  here 
on  that  grate,  trying  to  figure  them  out.  Every  time  he 
discovers  a  mistake  we  cut  a  year  off  of  his  time.  H  he 
works  hard  we  believe  we  can  sublet  that  corner  to  an- 
other railroad  man  next  month." 

Wasted  Man  Power 

"Why  don't  they  put  electrically  propelled  wheel  chairs 
on  this  boardwalk?"  inquired  the  :\Ian  Who  Saw. 

"Well,"   replied  his   friend,   "There's   an   ancient  city 


ordinance  ihat  prohibits  the  emi)loyment  of  self-propelled 
vehicles  on  this  I)oar(lwalk." 

"Wiiat  of  that?"  replied  the  Man,  "There's  jusl  as  an- 
cient an  ordinance  in  the  City  of  Havana  that  .says  you 
can't  erect  a  building  whose  height  is  more  than  1^ 
times  the  width  of  the  street  upon  which  the  building 
faces.  As  .some  of  these  streets  are  12  feet  wide,  you 
can  draw  your  own  conclusions ;  seven-story  steel  build- 
ings are  going  up  there  and  the  men  who  framed  the 
law,  if  they  are  still  alive,  are  wondering  why  they 
framed  it.  'i'he  wheel  chair  pusher  is  needed  on  the  farm, 
at  the  mill;  he's  needed  in  i)roduction — they  are  crying 
for  him  at  the  mines." 

"lint  there  are  only  a  few  of  them,"  interjected  the 
friend,  "Why  worry?" 

"These  few  tyi)ify  the  many  who  are  throwing  away 
their  time  and  opportunities  to  better  themselves,"  said 
the  Man. 

"Well,"  replied  the  friend,  "Why  pick  on  me?  Why 
don't  you  try  to  enthuse  that  bunch  out  on  the  Pier  who 
are  exhibiting  the  neat  little  electric  storage  battery 
cars?" 

The  Weak  Spot 

Every  convention  seems  to  bring  to  the  front  the  im- 
portance of  attending  particularly  to  the  requirements  of 
certain  departments  in  the  mechanical  make  up  of  a  road. 
This  year.  The  Man  Who  Saw  seems  to  sense  an  unmis- 
takable sentiment  in  favor  of  the  rescue  of  the  round- 
house from  the  dismal  abyss  of  near-oblivion,  to  which, 
in  many  sections,  it  has  fallen.  It  recalls  one  roundhouse 
— or  workhouse,  rather — in  the  West  where  he,  am- 
bitious to  continue  eating  regularly,  accepted  a  job  on  the 
night-shift.  The  work  started  at  7  p.  m.  and  ended  at 
7  a.  m.,  provided  there  wasn't  an  ounce  of  pep  left  in 
the  tired  and  smoky  force ;  in  which  case  they  could  work 
until  they  dropped  dead.  This  roundhouse,  like  many  of 
the  others  of  that  day  and  this,  hadn't  had  a  new  idea 
since  they  removed  the  diamond  stacks  and  brass  jacket 
bands  from  boilers.  Jacking  up  an  engine  for  a  spring 
repair  or  something  else,  meant  a  search  in  the  dark  for 
two  kinds  of  jacks — a  pair  for  the  pilot  beam  and  a  pair 
for  the  tail  brace.  The  jacking  up  was  the  least  part  of 
it — finding  the  jacks  was  a  man's  job;  finding  a  truck  to 
drag  them  on,  was  two  men's  job.  And  they  called  it  a 
roundhouse !  An  engineer,  dissatisfied  with  his  head- 
light, persuaded  the  night  foreman  by  means  of  a  night 
roundhouse  cigar,  to  change  his  dynamo  set  and  the  Man 
Who  Saw  was  instructed  to  take,  whichever  way  he 
could,  over  two  hundred  pounds  of  headlight  efficiency 
off  of  an  engine  and  put  it  on  another.  But  the  rope  on 
the  block  and  tackle  was  frazzled.  A  new  rope  was  pro- 
cured but  a  sheave  was  "froze"  tight.  Why  go  on? 
The  tale  is  endless !  That  job  wasn't  ready  at  7  a.  m. 
and  the  Man  Who  Saw  got  hell.  And  the  S.  M.  P. 
chewed  his  cigar  and  growded  at  the  maintenance  report 
as  he  decided  to  visit  that  roundhouse  and  fire  the  whole 
gang. 

After  the  S.  M.  P.  Went  Home 

The  motive  power  offices  had  calmed  down  for  the 
day.  The  daylight-saving  clock  on  the  wall  said  it  was 
8,  but  the  incoming  train  from  Poseyville*  proclaimed  it 
was  7 — and  the  private  office  of  the  "old  man"  w^as 
deserted.  Papers  were  left  as  they  were,  ready  for  a 
resumption  of  the  struggle  of  to-morrow\ 

The  beautiful  engraving  of  No.  50,  the  old  faithful, 
a  pioneer  4-4-0  with  its  long  pilot,  brass  jacket  bands, 
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elaborate  bell  and  headlight  brackets  and  diamond  stack, 
no  longer  occupied  its  position  over  the  old  man's  desk. 
Instead,  the  relentless  cruelty  of  time  and  man's  fickle- 
ness had  relegated  it  to  a  distant  corner.  In  its  place 
hung  a  large  and  neatly  framed  photograph  of  No.  787, 
the  line's  latest  acquisition,  a  150-ton  Mikado  with  al! 
the  trimmings  of  1920.  It  was  a  beauty  in  the  fullest 
sense  of  the  word  and  No.  50  felt  its  presence  and  promi- 
nence keenly.  The  silence  became  intense  and  something 
had  to  happen.  It  was  the  voice  of  the  Mikado  who 
spoke. 

"You,"  said  the  voice  in  the  frame  of  the  big  fellow, 
"are  a  piker,  a  has-been.  You  are  a  weak  sister.  You 
thought  more  of  beauty  than  of  strength.  Look  at  me, 
I  shake  my  grates  myself,  I  feed  my  coal  to  my  firebox 
and  I'm  particular  about  my  steam — I  get  mine  super- 
heated;  you  g^t  yours  wet.  I  reverse  myself.  Look  at 
my  headlight — I  could  wither  you  by  its  glare  !  Why  you 
haven't  even  got  an  injector.  When  you  got  thirsty  you 
had  to  drop  your  train  and  run.  Look  at  me  and  won- 
der, you  shrimp !" 

"I  hazv  been  looking  at  you  and  wondering,"  replied 
No.  50  from  its  corner,  "and  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  you 
forget  who  you  are ;  you  are  my  grandson.  Now,  you 
are  doing  fairly  well  and  I  gladly  resign  my  place  in  the 
old  man's  affections  to  you,  but  remember  this : — I'm 
your  ancestor.  The  men  who  made  you,  learned  on  me. 
I  taught  them  the  necessities  of  the  improvements  they 
hung  on  you — and  they  are  going  to  hang  on  more.  It's 
about  time  for  you  to  dignify  your  unrestrained  conceit 
with  the  addition  of  a  feed  water  heater.  If  you  don't, 
the  old  man  will  take  you  down  and  put  you  over  here 
with  me !" 

The  Prune  Plan 

The  Man  Who  Saw  is  pleased  to  print  the  following 
letter  in  the  hope  that  it  will  cheer  the  hearts  of  those 
modest  ones  who  have  long  and  secretly  cherished  the 
idea  which  it  sets  forth : 

June  10,  1920. 
The  Man  Who  Saw, 

Care  Young's  Million  Dollar  Pier,  Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 

Dear  Sir. — Knowing  you  to  be  a  friend  of  the  working  man 
and  anxious  to  give  publicity  to  any  movement  whose  adoption 
would  tend  to  raise  the  level  of  the  worker  from  his  present 
lowly  sphere,  I  enclose  you  an  outline  of  a  bill  which  it  is  hoped 
will  be  introduced  in  Congress  at  its  next  session  and  forthwith 
enacted  as  a  law.  Briefly,  you  will  observe  that  the  main  pur- 
pose of  this  somewhat  original  document  advocates  the  turn- 
ing over  of  the  railroads  to  the  Railroad  Supply  Men's  Union, 
of  which  I  have  the  honor  to  be  the  secretary. 

As  you  know,  we  have  struggled  for  years  against  the  whims 
and  conservatism  of  superintendents  of  motive  power,  master 
mechanics  and  the  rest  of  the  mechanical  oracles  in  the  hope  of 
making  them  see  the  light — and  with  little  success.  The  bill 
proposes  that  the  Supply  Men's  Union  be  given  entire  charge 
of  the  maintenance  and  operation  of  the  lines,  in  return  for 
which  privilege  the  members  offer  their  services,  free  of  charge. 
This  provision,  you  will  readily  agree,  offers  an  unprecedented 
possibility  of  economy  in  the  immediate  abolition  of  millions 
of  dollars  in  salaries.     Think  of  it!     Wow! 

And  consider  the  transformation  that  would  take  place! 
With  "Modernize"  as  our  slogan,  we  would  soon  have  the 
equipment  in  this  country  in  such  shape  as  to  exceed  our  most 
sanguine  expectations!  Ponder,  if  you  will,  upon  the  delightful 
sensation  which  would  be  ours  in  the  exercise  of  a  free  hand 
for  the  good  of  the  roads,  instead  of  sitting  out  on  the  door- 
mat for  hours,  as  we  often  do  now,  wondering  if  they  will  let 
us  in. 

Trusting  that  you  will  lend  your  support  to  this  worthy  cause 
and  will  be  able  to  give  it  a  place  in  your  columns,  I  am, 
Yours  for  progress. 

Hum  Dinger, 
Secretary,  Railroad  Supjyly  Men's  Union. 
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If  you  want  any  information  on  how  to  build  up  worn 
flanges  with  electric  arc  welding  see  E.  Wanamaker, 
electrical  engineer,  Rock  Island. 

The  Ostrander  twins,  Duris  and  Dorothy,  daughters 
of  A.  E.,  are  again  with  us.  Last  year  is  the  first  con- 
vention they  missed  since  they  were  born  in  September, 
1909. 

Louis  J.  Alerding,  traveling  storekeeper  for  the  Chi- 
cago &  Eastern  Illinois  since  the  creation  of  the  position 
three  years  ago,  has  been  appointed  general  storekeeper, 
with  headquarters  in  Danville,  111. 

George  A.  Bardon,  genial  sales  manager  of  the  Dunt- 
ley  Pneumatic  Tool  Company,  with  Mrs.  Bardon,  arrived 
Sunday  and  registered  at  the  Shelburne.  This  is  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Bardon's  twentieth  convention. 

D.  J.  Redding,  assistant  superintendent  motive  power, 
of  the  Pittsburgh  &  Lake  Erie  arrived  Wednesday  morn- 
ing. He  is  convalescing  from  a  severe  illness,  but  seems 
to  be  well  started  on  the  way  to  complete  recovery. 

Harry  Passmore,  of  Grip  nut  fame,  former  railway 
man,  is  accompanied  this  year  by  Mrs.  Passmore  and 
Harry  E.  Passmore,  Jr.,  their  son,  who  is  a  sophomore  at 
Lehigh  University.    They  are  quartered  at  Chalfonte. 

Many  friends  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  D.  C.  Noble,  of  Pitts- 
burgh, will  miss  the  presence  this  year  of  these  estima- 
ble people.  Both  Mr.  Noble  and  Mrs.  Noble  died  dur- 
ing- the  past  winter.  They  attended  the  conventions 
many  years. 

George  Bussing,  general  superintendent  Mexico  & 
Northwestern,  also  in  charge  of  motive  power  and  equip- 
ment, with  headquarters  at  Juarez,  Mexico,  accompanied 
by  Mrs.  Bussing,  arrived  yesterday  and  registered  at 
Haddon  Hall. 

News  was  received  at  Atlantic  City  yesterday  of  the 
dangerous  illness  of  W.  P.  Pressinger,  vice-president  of 
the  Chicago  Pneumatic  Tool  Company.  Mr.  Pressinger 
is  a  patient  at  the  Roosevelt  Hospital  in  New  York,  where 
he  was  operated  on  this  week  for  a  serious  ailment. 

S.  C.  Dinsmore  of  The  National  Refining  Company 
had  expected  to  attend  the  convention,  but  at  the  last 
moment  found  he  could  not  get  away.  George  C.  Hann- 
away  of  The  National  Refining  Company  has  taken  his 
place  on  the  transportation  committee. 

Bruce  Owens,  of  the  transportation  committee,  doesn't 
quite  recognize  himself.  He  thought  he  was  assistant  to 
the  first  vice-president  of  the  Magnus  Company,  but  the 
official  booklet  shows  him  as  being  with  the  Maginnis 
Company. 

Frank  McManamy,  manager  of  the  department  of 
equipment.  Division  of  Liquidation  Claitns,  motored  over 
from  Washington  on  Tuesday  with  Mrs.  McManainy, 
who  is  attending  her  second  convention,  and  with  his 
assistant,  George  N.  DeGuire.  They  left  Washington  at 
eight  o'clock  in  the  morning,  stopped  at  Baltimore  for 
about  an  hour  and  made  two  wide  detours,  arriving  at 
Atlantic  City  about  six  o'clock  in  the  evening. 
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L.  D.  J-'rocman  was  tht-  fust  of  llic  Soalioard  Air  Line 
men  to  arrive.  Mr.  Freemai\  has  been  promoted  to  the 
position  of  assistant  sui)iriMlen(lenl  of  motive  power 
since  last  year,  but  is  still  in  charj^e  of  the  mechanical 
enijineer's  oftice  on  the  Seaboard. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  Chidley  are  ref]^istered  at  the 
Marlborontib-lilenheini.  Mr.  Chidley  is  sui)erintendent 
of  motive  jiower  New  York  Central  lines  west  of  lUiffalo. 
Miss  Helen  Chidley,  their  daughter,  is  also  here  and  is 
greatly  enjoying'  her  lir.st  convention  experiences. 

h'rank  J.  Foley  comes  to  the  conventions  this  year  as 
vice-president  of  the  Railway  Steel  Spring  Company. 
He  was  ajipointed  general  sales  manager  a  short  time 
before  the  conventions  last  year,  following  the  death  of 
S.  T.  I'ulton,  who  had  been  vice-president  in  charge  of 
sales. 

J.  D.  Besler,  assistant  to  the  vice-president  of  the  Chi- 
cago, Burlington  &  Quincy,  is  expected  to  arrive  in  At- 
lantic City  on  I-Viday  with  his  son,  W.  G.  Besler.  presi- 
dent of  the  Central  Railroad  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Besler, 
Sr.,  is  87  years  old  and  is  looking  forward  to  his  visit 
with  a  great  deal  of  interest. 

W.  L.  Greaven,  superintendent  of  rolling  stock  of  the 
Buenos  Aires  Great  Southern,  told  a  representative  of  the 
Railway  Age  the  other  day  in  Buenos  Aires,  that  he 
would  be  "among  those  present"  at  this  year's  mechanical 
conventions.  Mr.  Greaven  will  be  accompanied  on  this 
little  ride  of  5,000  miles  or  so  by  Mrs.  Greaven. 

Secretary  Hawthorne  is  accompanied  this  year  by  his 
wife  and  their  16-month-old  daughter,  Olive.  This  is 
Mrs.  Hawthorne's  first  convention  and  she  seems  to  be 
getting  a  lot  of  solid  enjoyment  out  of  it.  The  two 
older  children,  Margaret,  six  years  old,  and  John,  nine 
years  old,  are  at  home,  but  will  probably  attend  the  con- 
vention next  year. 

Giairman  W.  J.  Tollerton  of  the  Mechanical  Section, 
is  accompanied  to  the  conventions  this  year  by  Mrs. 
Tollerton  and  daughter,  Frances  Lee.  Mr.  Tollerton 
speaks  enthusiastically  about  the  large  business  the  Rock 
Island  is  handling,  and  about  its  prospects  if  the  railways 
of  the  West  are  given  a  reasonable  advance  in  rates.  He 
was  the  recipient  yesterday  of  many  compliments  on  the 
thoughtful  and  able  address  he  delivered  in  opening  the 
convention. 

Captain  Frank  H.  Burr,  director  of  the  Cleveland 
Pneumatic  Tool  Company's  foreign  department,  told  the 
Raikvay  Age  representative  in  Buenos  Aires  the  other 
day  that  he  would  wait  for  a  good  boat  to  come  home  on 
— and  he  did.  He  returned  on  the  S.  S.  Vauban,  one  of 
the  Lamport  &  Holt  New  York-South  American  liners. 
Captain  Burr  is  full  of  two  things — pep  and  straight 
South  American  information.  His  pep  is  inspiring;  the 
information  is  educational. 

During  the  past  year  the  Bureau  of  Locomotive  In- 
spection has  conducted  a  large  number  of  tests  on  many 
roads  to  determine  the  correctness  of  the  indications  of 
the  water  glasses  and  gage  cocks.  Mr.  A.  G.  Pack,  chief 
of  the  bureau,  has  brought  some  of  the  data  with  him 
to  the  convention.  Railroad  men  who  have  been  accus- 
tomed to  thinking  of  the  gage  cock  indication  as  being 
correct  under  all  conditions  are  greatly  surprised  when 
they  learn  that  Mr.  Pack  determined  that  the  gage  cocks 
sometimes  show  water  eight  inches  above  the  true  level 
in  the  boiler.  The  complete  data  is  now  being  compiled 
and  will  be  issued  by  the  Bureau  within  a  short  time  in 
the  form  of  a  booklet. 


Robert  S.  Collett,  superintendent  of  fuel  and  Icjcomo- 
tive  performance  on  the  New  York  Central  lines,  was 
one  of  the  early  arrivals  at  the  convention.  Mr.  Collett 
is  enthusiastic  over  the  immediate  prospect  of  getting  a 
fuel  instntction  car  going  on  the  railroad  with  which 
he  is  now  connected.  It  is  understood  that  this  will 
eclipse  anything  in  the  way  of  fuel  instruction  cars  that 
have  ever  been  put  out.  There  are  other  phases  of  the 
fuel  situation  on  his  railroad  about  which  "Bob"  is  en- 
thusiastic and  it  looks  as  though  the  good  work  initiated 
by  the  Intel  Conservation  Section  is  not  only  being  per- 
jjctuated,  but  will  be  augmented  on  the  New  York 
Central. 

Among  the  arrivals  yesterday  was  11.  M.  Perry,  who 
may  periiaps  be  the  holder  of  the  record  of  attendance 
at  these  conventions.  Mr.  Perry  attended  the  organi- 
zation meeting  of  the  Master  Car  Builders'  Association 
at  the  old  Massa.soit  Hotel,  Springfield,  Mass.,  in  1867, 
and  joined  the  association  in  1869.  Since  that  time  his 
attendance  has  been  almost  constant.  The  Daily,  at  this 
late  date,  is  rather  surprised  to  learn  that  Mr.  Perry  is 
a  direct  descendant  of  Commodore  Oliver  Hazzard 
Perry,  of  Lake  Erie  fame.  In  this  connection  it  may  be 
stated  that  a  grandson  of  H.  M.  Perry  is  now  in  the 
Naval  Academy  at  Annapolis.  Mr.  Perry  has  been  on 
the  staff  of  the  Edwin  S.  Woods  Company  for  many 
years  and  has  been  called  the  father  of  the  side  bearing 
industry. 

"Dick"  Naylor,  of  the  Symington  Company,  comes  to 
the  conventions  this  year  with  callouses  on  his  hands, 
which  have  been  acquired,  not  in  the  practice  of  the 
gentle  art  of  hitting  the  elusive  golf  ball,  but  in  the  more 
practical  work  of  building  a  garage.  Pie  decided  in  the 
spring  to  personally  build  a  garage  at  his  home  in  Chi- 
cago. He  thought  it  would  be  the  work  of  only  a  few 
holidays,  Saturdays  and  Sundays.  It  proved  to  be  a 
bigger  job  than  he  thought.  His  experience,  however, 
was  like  that  of  Tom  Sawyer  in  whitewashing  the  fence. 
The  work  of  building  a  garage  as  performed  by  him 
looked  so  attractive  to  some  of  his  friends  that  he  began 
to  receive  proffers  of  assistance.  His  help  since  then 
has  included  several  of  his  neighbors  and  friends,  includ- 
ing Major  Bill  Allison  and  Gene  Clifford,  of  the  Santa 
Fe.  The  garage  is  now  about  finished,  but  up  to  the  pres- 
ent time  the  work  of  construction  has  prevented  Dick 
from  playing  any  golf. 

A.  P.  Van  Schaick,  assistant  general  sales  manager  of 
the  American  Chain  Company,  with  headquarters  in  New 
York,  is  attending  the  conventions  for  the  first  time. 
Mr.  Van  Schaick  has  long  been  in  the  railway  supply 
business,  but  until  recently  was  district  sales  manager  of 
the  Lackawanna  Steel  Company  at  Chicago.  He  was  for 
years  active  in  the  affairs  of  the  National  Railway  Ap- 
pliances Association,  which  gives  the  exhibit  in  connec- 
tion with  the  annual  convention  of  the  American  Rail- 
way Engineering  Association  in  Chicago,  and  in  1914 
was  president  of  the  Railway  Appliances  Association. 
He  went  with  the  American  Chain  Company  early  in 
1919  and  was  made  assistant  general  sales  manager  in 
New  York  just  about  a  year  ago.  He  is  especially  in- 
terested in  developing  the  business  of  this  company  in 
the  railroad  field  and  this  is  the  first  year  that  it  has  made 
an  exhibit  at  the  conventions  here.  Mr.  Van  Schaick 
is  as  enthusiastic  about  the  game  of  golf  as  he  is  about 
the  game  of  business.  He  was  for  years  a  leading  mem- 
ber and  chairman  of  the  membership  committee  of  the 
Exmoor  Country  Club  of  Chicago,  and  since  moving  to 
New  York  he  has  joined  the  Scarsdale  Country  Club. 
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The  Neville  Lubricator 

WITH  THE  ADVENT  of  the  8^-in.  cross-compound  air 
compressor  the  problem  of  kibricating  the  high 
pressure  air  cylinder  presented  itself,  and  various 
devices  have  been  brought  out  to  solve  the  difficulty.  The 
Neville  Lubricator  Company,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  is  now 
manufacturing  the  Neville  lubricator,  which  is  specially 
designed  to  meet  this  situation.  Due  to  the  fact  that 
there  is  a  constant  pressure  of  about  45  lb.  in  the  high 
pressure  cylinder  it  is  obvious  that  oil  for  lubrication  will 
not  enter  the  cylinder  by  gravity,  nor  can  it  be  taken  in 
by  suction ;  pressure  is  the  only  agency  for  introducing 
the  oil.  The  action  of  the  compression  stroke  of  the  low 
pressure  cylinder  is  successfully  utilized  by  the  Neville 
lubricator  to  force  oil  into  the  high  pressure  cylinder. 

A  neatly  designed  cup,  holding  one-half  pint  of  oil,  is 
attached  to  the  left  side  of  the  boiler  head  by  means  of 
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Lubricator  Applied  to  Cross  Compound  Air  Compressor 

a  short  iron  bracket  and  one  stud  bolt,  with  ,'4 -in.  cop- 
per tubing  running  beneath  the  jacket  to  the  pump.  This 
pipe  then  enters  the  upper  opening  of  a  brass  "Y", 
located  just  above  the  low  pressure  air  cylinder,  and  is 
continued  from  the  lower  opening  of  the  *'Y"  to  the 
opening  in  the  low  pressure  cylinder.  The  piping  is  also 
carried  to  the  opening  in  the  high  pressure  cylinder, 
through  a  brass  horizontal  check  valve,  which  prevents 
back  pressure  from  the  high  pressure  cylinder. 

The  cup  itself  consists  of  two  chambers,  the  upper  one 
termed  the  reservoir  and  the  lower  the  well.  These  are 
connected  by  a  one-inch  section  of  ordinary  lubricator 
glass.  An  adjusting  screw  with  jamb  nut  is  used  for 
regulating  the  amount  of  oil  allowed  to  pass  into  the 
well,  and  this  amount  corresponds  to  the  quantity  drawn 


into  the  pump  in  the  same  given  time.  A  wing  valve  at 
the  side  of  the  cup  allows  the  feed  to  be  shut  off  entirely 
(when  the  pump  is  stopped)  and  opened  at  will,  without 
disturbing  the  adjustment. 

The  oil  is  retained  in  the  well  by  a  check  valve  in  the 
bottom  connection  and  this  is  opened  by  the  action  of 
the  suction  stroke  of  the  low  pressure  cylinder,  a  small 
quantity  of  oil  being  drawn  into  that  cylinder  through  a 
port  of  proper'  size.  This  oil  is  broken  up  into  spray  by 
passing  through  a  choke  drilled  with  fine  holes  at  the 
bottom  of  the  cup,  where  it  connects  with  the  tubing.  A 
portion  of  the  oil  is'  taken  into  the  low  pressure  cylinder 
on  this  stroke  and  on  the  compression  stroke  the  re- 
mainder is  driven  back  through  the  "Y"  and  the  line 
check  valve  into  the  high  pressure  cylinder.  As  this 
check  closes  with  the  suction  stroke  of  the  low  pressure 
cylinder  none  of  the  oil  can  return  from  the  other  cylin- 
der, while  the  check  in  the  cup  prevents  its  return  to  the 
well  on  the  compression  stroke. 

This  lubricator  will  hold  sufficient  oil  to  permit  mak- 
ing the  longest  trip  without  refilling  en  route,  and  it  needs 
no  attention  whatever  outside  of  closing  the  wing  valve 
when  the  pump  is  shut  down.  It  has  been  successfully 
tested  out  on  a  number  of  roads,  there  being  one  record 
of  a  pump  which  gave  19  months'  continuous  service  be- 
fore it  was  taken  down  for  an  examination  that  disclosed 
perfect  condition  throughout.  The  Neville  lubricator  is 
being  exhibited  by  L.  W.  Garratt,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


Improvements  in  the  American 

Automatic  Connector 

CERTAIN  IMPROVEMENTS  designed  to  overcome  objec- 
tions to  universal  automatic  train  pipe  connection 
have  recently  been  made  in  the  automatic  connec- 
tor manufactured  by  the  American  Automatic  Connector 
Company,  Cleveland,  Ohio.  To  facilitate  the  changing 
of  air  gaskets  while  cars  are  coupled,  the  portion  of  the 
freight  connector  head  that  supports  the  gasket  and 
forms  the  air  port  from  the  hose  to  the  face  has  been 
made  removable.  The  removable  portion  is  securely  held 
in  position  by  a  key.  Releasing  the  key  permits  this 
part  to  be  withdrawn  from  the  head  entirely,  when  the 
old  gasket  can  be  removed  and  a  new  one  inserted. 

The  freight  interchange  adaptor  has  been  made  a  part 
of  the  head,  being  attached  to  the  upper  portion  by 
means  of  a  rotating  link.  When  not  in  service  it  is 
thrown  around  behind  the  head,  where  it  is  always  avail- 
able. The  link  and  key  method  of  securing  the  adaptor 
in  service  position  has  been  supplanted  by  an  over-center 
lever  which  simplifies  the  construction  materially. 

To  overcome  the  necessity  of  using  a  heavier  spring 
in  the  passenger  head  than  in  the  freight  head  to  com- 
pensate for  the  steam  line  pressure,  a  locking  device  has 
been  provided  on  the  passenger  head.  This  lock  con- 
sists of  a  projection  on  the  bottom  inside  face  of  the 
ring  and  a  corresponding  depression  on  the  bottom  face 
of  the  pyramid  or  cone.  In  coupling,  the  projection  is 
drawn  upwards  into  the  depression  by  the  upper  face  of 
the  pyramid,  thus  firmly  locking  the  connectors  together. 
The  capacity  of  the  passenger  spring  and  freight  spring 
can  therefore  be  made  the  same. 
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Single-Operator 

Electric-Welding  Outfit 

Till-:  SlNGLIi-Ol'KKATOK  KLIiCTRlC  AK(-WKIJ)ING  KtJUIf- 
MKNT  niaiuifacturcd  l)y  the  Wcstini^lunise  Klcctric 
iK:  M  anil  fact  urinj^'  LDmpaiiy,  J'itlsl)iir};h,  I'a.,  is 
daiiiu'd  to  be  exceptionally  efticient  because  the  generator 
o|)erates  at  arc  voltage  and  no  resistance  is  used  in  circuit 
witii  the  arc.  The  .generator  is  dcsif^ned  to  inherently 
stal)ilize  the  arc,  thereby  eliniinatin<T  the  necessity  for  pro- 
vidinj;'  automatic  movinj;'  devices  such  as  relays,  solenoid 
control  resistors,  etc.  The.se  not  only  increase  the  cost 
of  investment  and  maintenance,  but  ni;iy  not  be  quick 
enoui^h  in  action  to  follow  the  instantaneous  changes  of 
the  arc  circuit.  The  generator  of  the  set  has  a  rated 
capacity  of  175  aniix'res,  and  is  provided  with  conimu- 
tating  poles  and  an  exceptionally  long  commutator  which 
enables  it  to  carry  tiie  momentary  overload  at  the  instant 
of  striking  the  arc  without  sjiecial  overload  protection. 

The  design  of  the  control  is  such  that  very  close  adjust- 
ment of  current  m.ay  be  easily  and  quickly  made,  and  once 
made,  the  amount  of  current  at  the  weld  will  remain  fixed 
within  close  limits  until  changed  by  the  operator.  There 
are  21  steps  provided  from  50  to  225  amperes.  This  gives 
a  current  regulation  of  less  than  9  amperes  per  step  which 


Single   Operator   Electric   Arc   Welding   Equipment 

makes  it  much  easier  for  a  welder  to  do  vertical  or  over- 
head work  often  encountered  in  railroad  shops.  Due  to 
the  special  design  of  the  generator  and  its  exciter,  it  is 
unusually  easy  for  the  operator  to  strike  and  maintain  the 
arc.  Although  the  generator  is  strictly  a  short-arc  ma- 
chine, the  arc  produced  is  tenacious  and  causes  the  de- 
posited metal  to  penetrate  deeply  into  the  work.  These 
features  are  extremely  desirable  as  they  make  it  easier  for 
a  new  operator  to  learn  to  do  welding  work  and  enable 
experienced  welders  to  accomplish  more  in  a  working 
d:ay. 

The  generator  is  mounted  on  a  common  shaft  and  bed- 
plate with  the  motor.  A  pedestal  bearing  is  supplied  on 
the  cominlutator  end  which  carries  a  bracket  for  support- 
ing the  exciter.  The  latter  is  coupled  to  the  common 
shaft  of  the  set  by  means  of  a  special  coupling.  Motors 
can  be  supplied  for  either  direct  or  alternating  current 
circuits.  Where  an  alternating  current  motor  is  used 
leads  are  brought  outside  the  motor  frame  for  connect- 


ing for  either  220  or  440  volt  circuits.  An  electrician  can 
change  these  coiuiections  in  a  few  minutes'  time.  This 
feature  is  particularly  desirable  on  portable  outfits  which 
may  be  moved  from  one  shop  to  another  having  a  sup- 
ply circuit  of  different  voltages.  Itall  bearings  arc  used 
on  the  single  operator  motor  generator  set. 

Where  the  e(jui|)ment  is  re<)uired  for  ])ortable  service, 
the  motor  generator  set  with  the  control  jjanel  is  mounted 
on  a  fabricated  steel  truck,  cqui])ped  with  roller  bearing 
wheels.  'J'he  portable  equi|)ment  can  be  easily  hauled 
about  the  sho])  or  yards  by  (jne  man.  .Suitable  i)liigs  and 
recei)tacles  for  three-])hase,  three-wire  or  two-|)hase, 
four-wire,  alternating  current  motors  allow  the  .set  to  be 
quickly  and  conveniently  connected  to  the  su])i)ly  circuit 
at  any  desirable  point.  CJnly  one  plug  is  required  for  the 
motor,  hut  the  number  of  receptacles  required  depends 
u])on  the  nuniber  of  points  at  which  it  is  desired  to  do 
welding  work.  These  plugs  and  receptacles  are  supplied 
on  special  orders. 

Control  for  the  single  operator  equipment  consists  of  a 
small  ebony  asbestos  panel,  mounted  u]oon  angle-iron 
framework.  The  field  rheostat  for  regulating  the  weld- 
ing current,  voltmeter,  ammeter  and  two-pole  knife 
switch  are  mounted  upon  the  panel.  The  motor  genera- 
tors are  supplied  in  capacities  of  300,  500,  750  and  1,000 
amperes  and  are  of  standard  W'estinghouse  design  and 
construction.  The  generator  is  compound  wound,  flat 
compounded,  i.  e.,  it  delivers  60  volts  at  no-load  and 
also  at  full-load. 

The  motor  and  generator  are  assembled  on  a  com- 
mon shaft  and  mounted  compactly  on  a  bedplate  and 
the  300-ampere  capacity  sets  can  be  supplied  either 
portable  or  stationary.  The  sets  of  capacity  above  300 
amperes  are  usually  used  as  stationary  sets.  Sets  of 
500-ampere  capacity  are  frequently  arranged  for  pMDrt- 
able  service  but  are  more  readily  handled  by  means  of 
a  crane  than  by  mounting  on  a  truck. 

In  using  the  multiple  operator  equipment  each 
operator  is  provided  with  a  separate  control  or  out- 
let panel  so  that  each  may  take  current  from  the  same 
generator  without  interference.  For  convenience  mul- 
tiple operator  equipments  are  divided  into  class  1  and 
class  2  equipments,  depending  upon  the  type  of  control 
supplied.  The  class  1  equipment  has  the  main  control 
panel  arranged  for  the  control  of  the  generator  and 
one  welding  circuit.  The  panel  is  made  up  of  a  sin- 
gle section  upon  which  are  mounted  indicating  instru- 
ments, protective  apparatus  and  switches  for  adjust- 
ing the  welding  current.  If  additional  circuits  are  re- 
(]uired  it  is  necessary  to  use  separate  outlet  panels.  The 
class  2  equipment  has  a  main  panel  similar  to  class  1 
except  that  it  controls  the  generator  only  and  separate 
outlets  are  used  for  all  operators. 

Each  outlet  panel  consists  of  a  slate  panel  on  which 
is  mounted  a  circuit  breaker,  line  switch  and  the  neces- 
sary single  pole  resistance  adjusting  switches  for  regu- 
lating the  heat  at  the  arc  by  varying  the  amount  of 
current  supplied.  These  outlet  panels  may  be  supplied 
for  either  metal  or  graphite  electrode  welding  or  both 
and  may  be  operated  simultaneously  and  independently 
of  each  other,  the  only  limit  being  the  capacity  of  the 
generator. 

A  metal  or  graphite  electrode  holder  is  supplied  with 
each  welding  panel,  according  to  the  work  for  which 
the  panel  is  designed.  The  holders  are  of  light  weight, 
well  balanced  and  so  designed  that  they  may  be  used 
continuously  without  overheating.  Hoods  or  shields, 
provided  with  colored  lenses  are  supplied  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  operator. 
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The   annual   bulletin   containing   tables   showing   length   ol: 
railroad    operated    under   the   block   system    in    the   United 
States,    prepared    by    the    Bureau    of 
Block  Signal       Safety    of    the     Interstate    Commerce 
Mileage  Commission,   has   appeared,   somewhat 

1920  earlier  than  last  year.    It  shows  a  total 

increase,  January  1,  1920,  over  Janu- 
ary 1,  1919,  of  1986.5  miles  of  road;  but,  as  has  been  noted 
in  connection  with  former  reviews,  this  total  is  made  up 
in  such  a  way  that  the  increases  or  decreases  are  of  relatively 
small  importance,  except  as  they  relate  to  automatic  signals; 
the  non-automatic  are  in  too  many  cases  operated  under 
changeable  or  loosely  administered  rules.  These  unsatis- 
factory items  have  to  do,  usually,  with  lines  of  minor  impor- 
tance, but  they  affect  the  totals,  all  the  same.  In  this  year's 
report  it  appears  that  one  company  had  been  in  doubt,  as 
regards  over  800  miles  of  line,  whether  it  should  or  should 
not  report  the  block  system  as  in  operation!  The  increase 
in  automatic  signals,  979  miles  of  road,  is  small,  for  reasons 
only  too  well  known  by  everybody;  but  it  is  a  long  road 
that  knows'  no  turning,  and  we  must  get  what  comfort  we 
can  from  the  fact  that  the  total  this  year,  37,969  miles,  is 
42  per  cent  greater  than  that  at  the  beginning  of  the  world 
war  (26,570  miles  on  January  1,  1914).  The  small  table, 
reproduced  in  our  report,  showing  the  principal  increases  in 
1919,  foots  up  1,096  miles  (117  miles  more  than  the  net 
total  just  mentioned),  indicating,  presumably,  some  errors 
in  reporting.  As  for  the  future,  the  signal  departments,  like 
the  other  departments,  are  still  awaiting  the  completion  of 
the  most  difficult  financial  budgets  ever  known.  In  the 
meantime  it  seems  appropriate  to  repeat  the  suggestion  made 
in  these  columns  last  year  (July  25,  page  138)  that  the 
commission  report  more  in  detail  concerning  the  use  of  the 
block  system  on  American  railroads,  what  practices  are 
good,  what  are  bad;  and  how,  and  where,  and  to  what  extent 
good  practices  are  driving  out  the  bad.  The  reports  which 
have  been  made  on  numerous  collisions  have  indicated  the 
need  of  such  a  study  and  review.  The  annual  statements  are 
illuminating  as  regards  quantity;  let  us  turn  for  a  time  to 
the  question  of  quality. 


For  purposes  of  accounting  it  is  of  importance  that  a  nice 
distinction  be  made  between  expenditures  for  additions  and 
betterments,      and     expenditures     for 
Accounting         maintenance.      Broadly    speaking,    re- 
Rules  and  placement    in    kind    is    maintenance, 
Betterments        while  replacement  with  a  more  expen- 
sive type  of  article  is  maintenance  and 
betterment.     Carried  to  its  logical  conclusion  this  leads   to 
pretty  fine  distinctions  and  at  times  to  what  appears  to  be 
hair  splitting.    On  the  other  hand  on  most  roads  a  definite 
appropriation  is  made  for  maintenance  and  it  is  within  the 
discretion  of  the  engineering  officer  in  charge  of  a  division 
or  a  grand  division  to  decide  on  just  how  portions  of  this 
appropriation  shall  be  applied.    Occasions  arise  when  the 
officer  in  charge  of  maintenance  work  knows  with  a  con- 
siderable degree  of  certainty  that  it  would  be  economy  in 
the  long  run  to  make  a  betterment  at  the  same  time  that  he 
is  making  a  necessary  replacement.    For  instance,  a  section  of 


track  with  continuous  rail  joints  might  be  in  need  of  a  re- 
newal of  the  joints  and  might  be  in  such  condition  as  to  make 
it  obvious  that  it  would  be  an  economy  in  tlie  long  run  to  use 
a  somewhat  more  expensive  joint  to  replace  those  taken  out. 
The  engineering  officer,  however,  were  he  to  follow  his  judg- 
ment would  have  to  obtain  a  special  appropriation  for  addi- 
tions and  betterments  to  cover  the  additional  cost  of  the  type 
of  joint  which  he  wanted  to  use  in  the  renewal.  Nevertheless, 
he  might  be  quite  certain  in  his  own  mind  that  there  was  no 
way  in  which  he  could  spend  his  appropriation  for  main- 
tenance more  effectively  than  to  pay  the  additional  cost  of 
the  type  of  rail  joint  which  he  needed.  The  accounting  rules 
were  devised  to  enable  the  books  to  show  exactly  the  dis- 
tinction between  renewals  and  betterments;  that  is,  to  ac- 
curately distinguish  between  capital  charges  and  expenses. 
The  rules  which  require  a  special  authorization  for  better- 
ment are  made  in  order  to  insure  the  expenditure  of  new 
capital  in  accordance  with  a  general  plan  worked  out  by 
the  executive  officers.  Sound  business  judgment  in  the  in- 
stance cited  above  appears  to  be  hampered  by  these  two 
necessary  rules.  One  way  of  getting  around  this  is  to  permit 
the  maintenance  of  way  officer  to  use  a  part  of  his  main- 
tenance allowance  for  additions  and  betterments,  so  long  as 
the  total  amount  that  he  spends  does  not  exceed  his  main- 
tenance allowance  and  provided,  of  course,  that  he  keeps 
the  auditor  advised  of  the  facts  as  to  what  is  maintenance 
and  what  is  betterments.  The  success  of  such  practice  de- 
pends partly  on  the  quality  of  the  judgment  of  the  main- 
tenance of  way  officer  and  partly  on  the  closeness  of  re- 
lationship between  officers  directly  in  charge  of  maintenance 
work  and  their  superiors  and  their  executive  officers. 


The  railways  are  now  in  the  peculiar  position  of  having  more 
business  than  they  have  equipment  or  facilities  with  which  to 
.     -^  handle  it  and  of  having  in  readiness 

A  ir'roblem  for  completed  plans  and  budgets  for  large 
the  Engineering  expenditures  to  amplify  these  facilities, 
Department  and  yet  they  are  taking  practically  no 
steps  to  provide  these  facilities.  The 
season  for  the  inauguration  of  construction  work  is  already 
so  far  advanced  that  the  indications  are  that  so  little  work 
will  be  undertaken  this  year  as  to  be  almost  negligible.  This 
anomaly  is  the  outgrowth  of  the  condition  in  which  the  roads 
were  returned  to  their  owners  at  the  termination  of  federal 
control.  While  interesting,  this  situation  is  serious,  for  it 
means  a  continuation  in  an  increasingly  aggravated  form  of 
the  handicaps  under  which  the  roads  have  labored  for  the 
last  three  years.  However,  there  is  another  effect  which, 
while  not  as  serious  from  the  standpoint  of  the  roads  as  a 
whole,  is  of  immediate  concern  to  the  engineering  department 
which  will  necessarily  be  in  charge  of  construction  work 
whenever  it  is  undertaken.  This  is  the  disintegration  of  the 
forces  in  this  department  on  many  if  not  most  of  the  roads. 
Owing  to  tlie  almost  complete  cessation  of  construction  activ- 
ities, the  roads  have  not  maintained  their  former  organiza- 
tions and  many  men  are  leaving  railway  for  other  service. 
Occurring  as  this  does  at  a  time  when  the  field  for  engineers 
has  widened  greatly  and  the  demand  is  increasing  in  propor- 
tion, the  roads  are  facing  the  extreme  difficulty  if  not  the 
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actual  impa';.<il)ility  of  recruiting  traiiu-d  men  in  r-uflu  irnt 
numluTS  to  i  arry  on  the  work  in  pro.>;iH'Ct  wlunev  it  conditions 
chiuigc  so  that  it  can  be  undertaken.  Indeed,  fones  liave 
decreased  to  such  an  extent  tiiat  on  some  roads  difficulty  is 
even  now  being  experienced  in  securing  sufficient  men  to 
handle  the  exceedingly  limited  amount  of  work  at  iircscnt 
under  way. 

One  of  the  results  of  tlic  war  and  federal  management  of  the 

railroads  was  the  introduction  of  Douglas  fir  ties  on  eastern 

roads.     At  the  time  tliat  this  innova- 

Douglas     Fir        tion  was  effectcxl  it  was  considered  by 

Ties  for  many  to  be  purely  an  emergency  raeas- 

Tr,et»«,    T?r.pH<i      ure,  but  now  in  the  course  of  what  we 
liastem    Koaas      ^^^^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^.^j  ^^  reconstruction, 

certain  conditions  point  to  the  continued  use  of  Douglas  fir 
to  at  least  some  extent  by  roads  on  the  Atlantic  seaboard. 
This  has  led  some  eastern  engineers  to  question  the  durability 
of  this  timber  when  used  so  far  from  its  native  soil,  but  the 
investigations  instituted  as  a  conseciuence  have  resulted 
larcrelv  favorably  to  Uie  merits  of  Douglas  fir.  It  is  an  inter- 
esti'ii'T' commentary  on  this  condition  that  almost  exactly  the 
same\iuestions  were  raised  with  regard  to  the  use  of  southern 
vellow  pine  in  the  north  Atlantic  states  years  ago  when  this 
iiiaterial  first  become  a  competitor  of  the  native  hardwoods. 

There  are  a  few  roads  which  are  making  conspicuously  gwd 
showing  in  1920  earnings,  both  gross  and  net.    Except  for 

the   few   companies   that   have   refused 

Earnings  the  government's  guarantee,  a  good  or 

and  Stock  l)ad  showing  in  net  earnings  does  not 

Prices  ^^^^^  the  corporation's  income,  and  will 

not  until  after  September.  On  the  other 
hand,  since  March  1  the  roads  have  been  under  private 
management  and  the  earnings  even  in  January  and  Feb- 
ruary were  indicative  of  the  individual  earning  power  of 
the  different  properties  and  reflected  only  to  a  limited  degree 
arbitrar>'  conditions  imposed  by  the  United  States  Railroad 
Administration.  It  is  rather  interesting,  therefore,  to  study 
the  range  of  stock  prices  of  some  of  these  roads  that  have 
made  conspicuously  good  showing  and  to  compare  them 
with  roads  where  the"  earnings  have  followed  a  downward 
trend  established  in  1918.  The  Santa  Fe  in  three  months, 
Tanuar)'  to  March  inclusive,  earned  $14,297,000  net  after 
taxes,  compared  with  $5,694,000  for  the  same  period  in  1919. 
The  Illinois  Central  had  $4,385,000  net  for  the  four  months 
as  against  $425,000  in  1919.  Missouri  Pacific  had  $.\605,- 
000  as  against  a  deficit  of  $185,000.  The  Cleveland,  Cin- 
cinnati, Chicago  &  St.  Louis  had  $5,827,000  as  against 
$2,017,000.  The  St.  Louis  Southwestern  had  $1,0,^^6,000  as 
against  $195,000,  and  the  Southern  Railroad  had  $5,776,000 
as  against  $1,471,000.  Atchison  sold  at  about  84  in  the 
early'' part  of  January,  at  81  in  the  last  of  May,  and  as 
high  as  86  K'  in  March.  Illinois  Central  sold  at  about  88  in 
January,  85  at  the  end  of  May  and  high  for  the  year  was 
93%  in  March.  Missouri  Pacific  was  26  in  January,  25^/2 
at  the  end  of  May,  with  a  high  of  31?,/^  at  the  end  of 
February.  Big  Four  was  45  in  Januar}',  48  in  May,  with 
a  high  of  55  in  March.  St.  Louis  Southwestern  was  14  in 
January,  12  in  May,  with  a  high  of  18  in  Februarv. 
Southern  common  was  22  in  January-,  22"'s  in  May,  with 
a  high  of  26^  in  March.  The  St.  Louis  Southwestern  and 
the  Southern  are  both  companies  which  refused  the  govern- 
ment's guarantee  for  the  current  six  months.  In  contrast  to 
the  good  net  earnings  of  the  roads  named,  the  Pennsylvania 
show^s  a  deficit  for  the  first  three  months  of  1920  of  $14,- 
566,000,  after  the  payment  of  taxes,  while  in  the  correspond- 
ing three  months  of  1919  the  road  just  about  broke  even 
after  paying  taxes.   The  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford 


had  a  defuit  in  1920  of  $1,.?42,000  and  in  1919  of  $807,000. 
I  lie  Northern  I'acific  had  $2,.>82,000  net  after  taxes  in  1920 
and  $.>,02S,0()0  in  1919.  Penn.sylvania  in  January  sold  at 
40)4  IH.T  $50  .siiare,  at  the  end'  of  May  at  40  and  had  a 
high  for  the  year  of  43 J/2.  New  Haven  .sold  at  27')4  in 
January,  31  in  May  and  36;?4  in  March.  Northern  I'acific 
sold  at  80;54  in  January,  74^  in  May  and  at  Myn  in  March. 
There  is  no  great  contrast  in  trend  of  prices  corres[)on(iing 
to  the  contrast  in  trend  of  earnings  and  this  suggests  that 
it  is  the  uncertainty  of  the  general  railroad  .situation  that 
is  of  outstanding  imjiortance  in  the  trend  of  railroad  stock 
prices  at  present. 


Salaries  of  Railroad  Officers 

RKi'KKSKNi'ATivK  SiMS,  who,  on  November  18  published 
in  the  Congressional  Record  a  list  of  some  200  railroad 
officers  who  received  in  1917  salaries  of  $20,000  a  year  or 
more,  has  now  ])ublished  in  the  same  way  the  entire  list, 
compiled  by  the  Railroad  Wage  Commission,  of  the  railroad 
officers  who  were  paid  $5,000  or  more  for  that  year,  a  part 
of  which  we  reprint  elsewhere  in  this  issue.  This  list,  from 
which  the  earlier  one  was  taken,  was  furnished  to  the  Con- 
gressman by  Interstate  Commerce  Commissioner  C.  C.  Mc- 
Chord,  who  was  a  member  of  the  Wage  Commission,  which 
Director  General  McAdoo  appointed  early  in  1918.  It  con- 
tains approximately  2,500  names.  As  Mr.  Sims  performed 
a  real  service  in  making  public  the  original  list,  and  thereby 
showing  that  only  one  man  received  as  much  as  $100,000 
a  year,  the  figure  which  a  certain  type  of  journalism  has 
commonly  used  as  representative  of  the  salaries  of  railroad 
executives  generally,  he  has  performed  a  still  greater  service 
in  making  public  the  more  complete  list  which  shows  how 
small  were  the  salaries  paid  to  railroad  officers  generally. 
As  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  reports  show  that 
the  average  salary  of  the  7,500  general  officers  in  1917  was 
$4,558,  while  the  average  for  the  12,500  division  officers 
was  $2,099,  or  less  than  the  railway  labor  organizations  now 
ask  as  a  minimum  for  employees,  it  will  \^e  noted  that  the 
entire  list  compiled  by  the  Railroad  Wage  Commission  of 
the  salaries  of  $5,000  and  over  represents  only  the  most 
highly-paid  one-eighth  of  the  total  number  of  railroad 
officers. 

The  list  is  especially  valuable  because  its  publication 
makes  possible  for  the  first  time  some  interesting  compila- 
tions as  to  the  exact  compensation  of  railroad  officers,  which 
could  not  be  made  from  the  averages  shown  in  the  published 
official  reports. 

A  classification  of  the  salaries  shown  in  the  list  made 
public  by  Mr.  Sims  shows  that  out  of  the  total  of  2,500 
there  were  781  who  received  less  than  $6,000,  1247  who  re- 
ceived less  than  $7,000,  and  1796  who  received  less  than 
$10,000.  In  other  words,  only  about  700  received  $10,000 
or  over. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  list  includes  only  two  men  shown 
to  have  received  $100,000  or  over.  One  of  these  is  R.  S. 
Lovett,  chairman  of  the  Union  Pacific,  with  $104,000,  and 
the  other  is  J.  M.  Dickinson,  receiver  of  the  Chicago,  Rock 
Island  &  Pacific,  and  we  have  been  advised  that  the  $120,000 
shown  opposite  his  name  was  not  his  compensation  for  a 
year,  but  for  the  entire  26  months  of  his  service. 

There  are  12  names  in  the  list  shown  as  having  received 
$75,000  or  over  (and  this  includes  Judge  Dickinson),  11 
more  as  having  received  more  than  $60,000  and  less  than 
$75,000,  13  as  having  received  $50,000  to  $60,000,  and  13 
as  having  received  more  than  $40,000  and  less  than  $50,000. 
Only  33  individuals,  therefore  (aside  from  two  law  firms), 
were  paid  salaries  of  $50,000  a  year  or  over  and  the  range 
for  the  highest  executive  officers  of  a  road,  president  or 
chairman,  is  from  $5,000  to  $104,000. 
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Salary  NumijtT 

$15,000  to    $19,999 166 

iO,OJO  lo      29,999 Ill 

30,000  to      ,19,999 5-' 

40,00)  to      49,999 13 

50.000  to      59,999 13 

60,000  to      74,999 11 

75,000  or    over 12 


',492 


The  classification  of  the  list  by  amounts  is  as  follows: 

Salary  Number 

Less    than    $6,000 781 

$6,000    to    $6,999 466 

7,000    to      7,999 325 

8,000    to      8,999 133 

9,000    to      9,999 91 

10,000    to    10,999 155 

ll.OOO    to    11,999 27 

12,000    to    12,999 88 

13.000    to    13,999 ^7  T(  tal 

14,000    to    14,999 21 

Without  the  slightest  intention  of  doing  so,  Air.  Sims  has 
completely  exploded  the  idea  that  railroads  pay  fancy 
salaries  generally.  Doubtless  he  would  consider  any  salary 
creater  than  the  $7,500  received  by  a  Congressman  as  exces- 
sive, but  an  examination  of  the  list  as  a  whole  shows  that 
the  great  majority  of  railroad  officers  were  paid  salaries  so 
pitifully  low  in  proportion  to  their  responsibilities  that  it  is 
by  no  means  surprising  to  note  the  large  number  of  them 
that  are  continually  leaving  the  railroad  service  for  the  much 
more  remunerative  positions  held  forth  to  them  by  industrial 
companies.  The  figures  naturally  look  smaller  now  than 
they  did  during  1917  and  many  readjustments  have  been 
made  in  the  pay  of  some  of  the  lower-paid  officers  since 
that  time,  but,  as  it  is  well  known  that  the  Railroad  Admin- 
istration while  it  was  in  control  was  far  less  generous  in 
its  treatment  of  the  railroad  general  officers  than  it  was  in 
dealing  with  the  employees,  it  is  believed  that  very  little 
change  has  been  made  in  the  average  figures.  This  belief 
is  supported  by  the  fact  that  the  Railroad  Administration 
payroll  for  January,  1920,  showed  the  compensation  of  gen- 
eral officers  on  the  basis  of  an  average  of  $4,313  for  a  year, 
as  compared  with  $4,558  for  the  calendar  year  1917,  the 
last  year  of  private  operation.  The  1917  figures,  of  course, 
include  the  more  highly-paid  executive  officers  who  were  not 
included  in  the  Railroad  Administration  pavroll.  The  divi- 
sion officers  fared  better,  their  average  increasing  from 
$2,099  to  $2,989. 


Increased  Freight  Handled^ 

.1  wa    ^^  bpite  of  Recent  btrikes 

THERE  OFTEN  IS  A  WIDE  DIFFERENCE  between  popular  im- 
pressions regarding  matters  of  importance  and  the  actual 
facts  regarding  those  matters.  There  is  a  popular  impression 
that  the  recent  strikes  on  the  railroads  almo.st  stopped  the 
movement  of  freight  traffic  in  many  parts  of  the  country. 
Surprising  as  it  may  seem,  the  fact  is,  as  President  S.  M. 
Felton  of  the  Chicago  Great  Western  has  pointed  out  in  a 
recent  public  statement,  that  from  the  week  ended  March  27, 
when  the  strikes  began,  to  the  week  ended  May  22,  the 
railways  of  the  country  handled  370,359  more  carloads  oi' 
freight  than  in  the  same  months  of   1919. 

According  to  statistics  compiled  by  the  American  Railroad 
Association  covering  the  operations  of  all  but  a  few  of  the 
large  systems,  the  number  of  carloads  moved  in  the  nine 
weeks  ended  May  22,  1919,  was  5,303,951,  while  the  num- 
ber moved  in  the  corresponding  weeks  of  1920  was  5,979,- 
310.  Furthermore,  there  were  only  two  individual  weeks 
during  this  period  when  the  railways  moved  less  freight  than 
in  1919,  these  being  the  weeks  ended  April  17  and  April  24, 
when  the  strikes  were  at  their  height.  When  the  strikes 
began  the  railways  were  handling  an  almost  record-breaking 
business,  the  number  of  cars  loaded  in  the  week  ended 
March  27  being  741,502.  In  the  week  ended  May  22,  how- 
ever, normal  conditions  in  the  handling  of  traffic  had  been 
so  far  restored  that  the  number  of  carloads  handled  was 
750,978. 

It  is  true,  of  course,  that  the  business  moved  in  1919, 
with  which  comparison  is  made,  was  substantially  smaller 
than  that  handled  in  1917  and  1918.  But  the  fact  that  in 
spite  of  the  strikes   the  railways   actually   did   during  this 


period  handle  a  substantially  larger  amount  of  business  than 
in  1919  demonstrates  the  absurdity  of  the  charge  made  by 
some  persons  and  newspapiers  that  the  strikes  caused  them 
to  collapse.  The  amount  of  business  moved  in  January, 
P\'bruary  and  March  was  larger  than  in  either  1917  or  1918, 
and  therefore,  in  spite  of  the  strikes,  the  total  amount  of 
business  moved  from  January  1  to  the  end  of  May  probably 
was  larger  than  ever  was  moved  in  any  earlier  years,  except 
in  1917  and  1918.  The  railway  .strikes  interfered  seriously 
with  the  production  of  coal,  but  .statistics  of  the  Geological 
Survey  show  that  between  January  1  and  May  22  the  amount 
of  bituminous  coal  produced  was  35,000,000  tons  more  than 
in  the  same  period  of  1919,  and  it  probably  was  larger  than 
ever  was  produced  in  any  year,  except  in  1917  and  1918. 

If  the  public  and  public  authorities  could  be  made  to 
appreciate  the  true  significance  of  the  effects  produced  upon 
the  industries  and  finances  of  the  United  States  by  the  rail- 
road strikes,  the  chances  of  a  real  solution  of  the  railroad 
problem  would  be  greatly  improved.  The  effects  of  the  strikes 
upon  the  total  amount  of  traffic  moved  in  the  first  half  of 
this  year  were  comparatively  small,  and  yet  they  demoralized 
industr}-  and  business.  The  reason  should  be  obvious.  The 
railways  were  handling  a  maximum  business  when  the 
strikes  came,  and  yet  much  more  business  was  being  offered 
to  them  than  they  could  handle.  When  the  traffic  they  were 
already  unable  to  handle  because  of  the  inadequacy  of  their 
facilities  had  added  to  it  a  substantial  amount  of  business 
which  they  were  unable  to  handle  because  of  the  strikes,  the 
total  amount  of  business  offered  to  them  which  they  were 
unable  to  handle  became  very  large,  and  it  was  the  combined 
en'ect  of  the  already  existing  inadequacy  of  facilities  and 
the  strikes  which  caused  the  serious  troubles. 

In  considering  how  much  business  the  railways  will  be 
able  to  handle  in  future,  nothing  could  be  more  unsafe 
than  to  assume  that  they  will  be  able  at  all  times  to  operate 
to  their  capacity.  There  always  have  been  and  always  will 
be  developments  rendering  it  impracticable  for  them  to 
operate  to  their  capacity.  Therefore,  they  should,  under  nor- 
mal conditions,  have  in  reserve  a  substantial  amount  of 
.-urplus  capacity.  As  long  as  they  do  not  have  any  surplus 
capacity  in  reserve,  as  is  the  case  now,  any  development 
which  interferes  with  their  working  to  the  limit  of  their 
capacity  will  have  effects  as  harmful  and  dangerous  as  those 
produced  by  the  recent  strikes. 

Only  a  great  enlargement  of  the  capacity  of  the  railroads 
can  prevent  the  country  from  being  brought  to  industrial 
pnd  financial  disaster  by  shortage  of  transportation  facilities, 
••^ooner  or  later. 


Boston  &  Maine 

A  FTER  THREE  \-EARS  of  reccivcrship  the  Boston  &  Maine 
■^  »■  was  reorganized  on  December  1,  1919,  and  when  the 
government  discontinued  operation  on  March  1,  the 
new  company  took  over  the  property.  This  consisted  of  2,258 
miles  of  railroad,  of  which  1,705  miles  were  owned  and  the 
remainder  leased.  The  Fitchburg,  the  Boston  &  Lowell,  the 
Concord  &  Montreal,  the  Connecticut  River,  the  Lowell  & 
Andover,  the  Manchester  &  Lawrence,  and  the  Kennebunk 
&  Kennebunkport,  formerly  lea.sed,  are  now  owned,  and  the 
reorganization  thus  added  1,071  miles  to  the  mileage  formerly 
owned  by  the  Boston  &  Maine.  The  capitalization  outstand- 
ing on  the  property  consists  of  $81,473,000  of  various  classes 
of  stock,  and  $100,232,000  (exclu,sive  of  bonds  in  sinking 
fund)  funded  deljt.  The  tentative  valuation  of  the  property 
has  lieen  completed  and  this  shows  a  cost  of  reproduction  plus 
the  market  value  of  land  as  of  June  30,  1914,  of  approxi- 
mately $231,700,000,  or  about  $50,000,000  more  than  the 
capitalization. 

James  H.  Hustis,  who  was  receiver  and  was  director  of  the 
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Ni'w  I'.n.nlaiiil  Distri.  t  iiiidor  tin-  railroad  administration,  was 
elivtcd  president  of  the  new  ronipany,  and  in  liis  annual 
rejiort  for  1019  says  "a  mneral  increasi-  in  rates,  wliidi  would 
provide  tlie  railroads  as  a  wliole  with  an  income  equal  to  S'/i 
per  cent  |on  tlieir  valuation  |  would  not  yield  this  return  to  the 
Hoston  &  Maine."  Assuming,  Iiowever,  tliat  the  new  rates 
fixed  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  ("omnii.ssion  will  yield  even 
4  per  cent  on  the  tentative  valuation  of  the  Boston  &  Maine 
there  would  be  net  income  available  for  interest  charges  and 
dividends  of  api>ro.\iniately  $'),2()8,()00.  Interest  charges 
amount  to  S4,4()2,()()0,  and  dividend  retjuirements  on  the  pre- 
ferred stock  e.\chansj;ed  for  leased  line  stock  amount  to  $2,- 
036,000,  a  total  of  about  $6,500,000. 

In  1919  the  road  under  fiovernnimt  operation  earned  a 
gross  revenue  of  $72,584,000,  and  after  jiayiug  operating 
expenses  and  taxes,  lintl  a  remainder  of  $,), 61 1,000.  It  is 
rather  interesting  to  note  that  the  rental  paid  l)y  the  govern- 
ment, based  on  tlie  test  ])eri(Kl,  amounted  to  $9,,18.S,000, 
which  compares  witli  $9,268,000  as  the  estimate  made  above 
for  net  earnings  if  rates  arc  raised  sufficient  to  yield  the  Bos- 
ton &:  Maine  4  ]x'r  cent  on  its  valuation. 

Extended  comment  has  previously  l:)een  made  in  these  col- 
umns on  the  Boston  &  Maine  reorganization.  It  was  a 
thoroughly  sound  one,  l)ased  on  some  sacrifices  by  holders  of 
the  old  leased  line  stock,  l)ut  these  sacrifices  were  fully  justi- 
fied by  the  future  prospects  of  the  property.  The  balance 
sheet  of  the  reorganized  company,  as  of  December  31,  1919, 
shows  cash  on  hand  amounting  to  $1,914,000,  and  total  cur- 
rent liabilities  of  $3,417,000,  which  includes  only  $701,000 
loans  and  bills  payable.  The  amount  owed  by  the  govern- 
ment to  the  company  was  $22,784,000,  and  the  amount  which 
the  company  owed  the  government  was  $14,432,000.  The 
rental  received  from  the  government,  together  with  other  in- 
come, amounted  to  $10,224,000,  and  from  this  was  paid  cor- 
poration expenses,  interest  charges  and  the  dividends  on  the 
five  classes  of  first  preferred  stock  which  was  exchanged  for 
leased  line  stocks.  A  balance  of  $525,000  remained  to 
transfer  to  the  credit  of  profit  and  loss. 

In  1918  the  Boston  &  Maine  was  being  operated  under 
peculiarly  difficult  conditions.  In  1919  these  conditions  had 
been  materially  improved,  and  this  fact  is  reflected  in  operat- 
ing expenses.  Maintenance  of  way  and  structure  cost  $9,- 
612,000  in  1919,  a  decrease  as  compared  with  1918  of 
$450,000.  Most  roads,  of  course,  are  showing  large  increases 
in  maintenance  of  way  expenses  compared  with  1918.  The 
items  which  show  largest  decreases  are  bridges,  trestles  and 
culverts,  track  laying  and  surfacing,  and  removing  snow,  ice 
and  sand.  This  latter  item  alone  shows  a  saving  of  $408,000. 
There  were,  of  course,  offsetting  items,  notably  the  increase 
of  $384,000  in  the  amount  spent  for  rail  and  $166,000  in  the 
amount  spent  for  other  track  material. 

Maintenance  of  equipment  in  1919  was  $15,288,000,  an 
increase  of  $1,056,000  over  1918.  Wage  increases  of  shop 
forces  and  continued  increase  in  the  co.st  of  materials  were 
the  reasons  for  the  increased  cost  of  maintenance  of  equip- 
ment. 

Transportation  expenses  amounted  to  $38,438,000,  an  in- 
crease of  only  $770,000  over  1918.  A  large  saving  was  made 
in  the  cost  of  fuel.  This  cost  amounted  to  $7,421,000  in 
1919  or  $1,664,000  less  than  in  1918.  The  principal  off- 
setting items  were  increases  in  the  pay  of  station  employees, 
trainmen,  and  crossings  protection,  with  a  large  increase  paid 
for  loss  and  damage  to  freight.  It  is  probable,  however,  that 
this  was  due  to  the  payment  in  1919  of  claims  which  origi- 
nated in  1918.  Railroad  conditions  in  New  England  in  the 
winter  of  1917  and  1918  were  so  congested  that  an  entirely 
abnormal  condition  as  regards  loss  and  damage  to  freight 
is  not  to  be  %vondered  at. 

In  1919  the  total  tonnage  of  freight  carried  was  26,516,000 
or  11.94  per  cent  less  than  in  the  previous  year.  The  aver- 
age length  of  haul,  however,  was  124  miles,  an  increase  of 


a  little  over  four  mile.s;  so  tliat  the  ton  mileage  dec  rea.sed  by 
only  8.84  per  cent  train  loading  showed  an  improvement. 
Tile  average  tonnage  of  revenue  freight  i)er  train  was  448 
in  1919  as  again.st  426  in  1918,  an  increase  of  5.29  per 
cent.  There  was  a  slight  falling  out  in  car  loading.  The 
average  number  of  tons  i)er  loaded  car  was  22.07  in  1919 
and  22.61  in  1918.  The  average  revenue  per  ton  per  mile 
received  by  the  Boston  &  Maine  was  1.315  cents,  an  in- 
crea.se  of  about  10  jx?r  cent  over  1918.  The  average  revenue 
per  passenger  per  mile  was  2.233  cents,  an  increa.se  of  3.48 
per  cent.  'i"he  freight  revenue  per  ton  per  mile  on  the  Boston 
&  Maine  looks  high  wlien  compared  with  a  road  having  a 
longer  average  haul  and  a  large  proportion  of  coal,  but  it 
must  be  remembered  that  the  configuration  of  the  road  is 
such  that  a  considerable  part  of  its  business  is  in  the  nature 
of  a  switching  business  rather  than  a  through  haul,  and. 
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The  Boston  &  Maine 

furthermore,  the  percentage  of  coal  business  is  small.  In 
1919  only  25  per  cent  of  the  total  tormage  carried  was 
products  of  mines  and  a  large  part  of  this  was  coal  for 
domestic  consumption,  which  means  a  few  car  loads  of  coal 
in  trains  of  merchandise  freight,  and  does  not  mean  solid 
trains  of  coal  such  as  can  be  run  on  the  New  York  Central 
or  Pennsylvania. 

The  future  of  New  England  is  linked  with  its  railroads. 
Rates  into  and  out  of  New  England  can  not  be  so  high  as 
to  put  the  industrial  prosperity'  of  that  section  of  the  coun- 
try in  jeopardy.  What  the  New  England  roads,  therefore, 
must  hope  for  is  not  a  great  increase  in  the  through  rate  in 
which  they  participate  but  allotment  to  them  of  an  increased 
proportion  of  a  through  rate  which  is  not  high  enough  to 
seriously  hurt  New  England's  industry. 

The  following  table  shows  the  principal  figures  for  opera- 
tion of  the  property  by  the  government.  This  is  not  the 
corporation  income  account. 

1919  1918 

Mileage    operated    2,258  2,258 

Freight    revenvie     $43,303,091  $43,085,382 

Passenger    revenue    21,798.847  19,039,026 

Total    operating    revenues 72,583,880  69,911,393 

Maintenance   of   way  and   structures 9,566,430  10,018.503 

Maintenance   of   equipment 15.216.933  14,178.990 

Traffic    expenses    495,804  480,809 

Transportation    expenses    38,251,926  37,546,129 

(leneral    expenses    .      2,049,136  1,827,525 

Totai    operatincr    expenses 66.033.668  64,490.678 

Taxes         2.393,099  2.130.493 

Federal    net    income 3,610,995  3.440.593 
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Electric  Operations— Butte,  Anaconda  CSi>  Pacific 

The  Capacity  of  the  Smelter  Hill  Line  Has  Been  Increased  108  Per 
Cent  Since  the  Road  Was  Electrified 

By    F.    W.    Bellinger 

Electrical  Superintendent,  Butte,  Anaconda  &  Pacific 


THE  Butte,  Anaconda  &  Pacific  was  built  in  the  year 
1892,  principally  for  transfer  service  between  the  Ana- 
conda Copper  Mining  Company's  mines  in  Butte  and 
smelter  at  Anaconda.  The  tracks  connecting  these  two  cities 
are  approximately  26  miles  long,  but  the  yards  and  sidings 
included  in  the  present  electrification  bring  the  total  mileage 
up  to  120. 

Until  the  Butte,  Anaconda  &  Pacific  decided  upon  the  elec- 
trification of  its  lines,  for  reasons  of  economy,  it  is  doubtful 
if  any  such  step  had  been  made  by  a  steam  railroad.  The 
electrification  of  various  steam  roads  had  been  for  the  purpose 
of  obviating  some  special  condition,  such  as  smoke  nuisance 
in  tunnels  or  cities,  congested  terminals,  or  to  accomplish  some 
special  work  for  which  a  steam  engine  was  not  adapted. 

Work  on  the  electrification  was  begun  in  the  spring  of  1912 
and  regular  operation  was  commenced  18  months  later.  Direct 
current  at  2,400  volts  was  used,  and  17  electric  locomotives 
operating  in  pairs  replaced  28  steam  engines  of  the  Mastodon 
type,  and  a  substantial  reduction,  both  in  the  number  of  crews 
required  and  in  the  amount  of  overtime  worked,  was  effected. 

Power  is  taken  from  the  Montana  Power  Company's  sub- 
stations at  Butte  and  Anaconda.  The  advantage  of  purchas- 
ing electric  power  from  this  large  operating  company,  instead 
of  developing  the  required  power  independently,  was  readily 
apparent  in  the  case  of  the  Butte,  Anaconda  &  Pacific.  The 
road  was  relieved  of  all  first  cost  of  development  and  trans- 
mission of  power  and  all  operating  expense  up  to  the  point 
of  delivery  at  the  two  sub-stations.  Butte  sub-station  is 
equipped  with  three  1,000  kw.  motor-generator  sets,  exciter 
units  and  switchboard  appurtenances,  while  at  Anaconda  the 
sub-station  is  equipped  similarly,  with  the  exception  of  having 
four  1,000  kw.  motor-generator  sets. 

The  railway  makes  every  effort  to  operate  its  sub-stations 

*A  paper  presented  before  the  43rd  annual  convention  of  the  National 
Electric  Light  Association  held  at  Pasadena,   Cal.,  May   18-22. 


at  as  high  a  load  factor  as  possible  and  at  a  leading  power 
factor.  Under  favorable  conditions  it  is  possible  to  make  a 
42  per  cent  load  factor.  The  nature  of  the  haul  on  this  line 
is  such  as  to  make  it  impossible  to  despatch  all  trains,  al- 
though good  results  are  generally  obtained,  even  in  the 
switching  service,  by  the  co-operation  of  the  yardmasters. 

On  the  main  line  freight  service  between  East  Anaconda 
and  Rocker,  a  distance  of  20.1  miles,  the  standard  train,  west- 
bound, that  had  been  handled  with  steam  was  50  cars,  aggre- 
gating 3,500  tons,  and  the  average  running  time  for  such  a 
train,  where  no  stops  were  made,  was  about  1 5  2  hours,  cor- 
responding to  an  average  speed  of  approximately  13.4  miles 
per  hour.  The  electric  locomotives  now  haul  a  trailing  load 
of  4,600  tons  at  a  speed  of  16  miles  per  hour. 

On  the  Smelter  Hill  line,  a  length  of  approximately  seven 
miles  with  a  grade  of  1.1  per  cent,  25  ore  cars  averaging  70 
tons  each  and  making  a  trailing  load  of  1,750  tons  form  a 
drag.  The  round  trip  is  made  in  about  one  hour,  thus  mak- 
ing it  possible  to  make  eight  round  trips  per  day,  or  a  delivery 
of  200  cars  in  10  hours.  As  compared  with  this,  a  steam 
engine  handled,  under  favorable  conditions,  16  cars,  or  a 
trailing  load  of  1,120  tons,  and  made  six  round  trips  in  10 
hours,  or  a  delivery  of  96  cars  per  day.  Therefore,  we  have 
an  increase  of  108  per  cent  in  this  particular  service,  using 
the  same  crew  and  working  the  same  hours  as  worked  by  the 
steam  engine  crew. 

A  comparative  statement  showing  the  cars  handled  per  day 
for  the  months  of  April,  1917-1918,  is  as  follows: 

1917  19IS 

Cars    per    day 1.043  866 

Tons   per    day 44,597  37,917 

Tons    per    train,    east 1.449  1,560 

Tons  per  train,   west 4,198  4,625 

Tons   per   train,    average 2,797  3,098 

While  these  figures  are  representative  of  the  average  busi- 
ness handled,  they  are  not  taken  from  the  best  month's  per- 
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forniaiKi',  and  arc  .sliowii  for  tlu-  ])ur|)().sc  of  tlirowiii);  liglit 
on  till-  cause  for  ck'ctrifyinn.  In  handling  tlif  loniiani-.s  .sliown 
al)ovo,  over  a  .•iinnlc-track  lino  wilii  liniilid  sidings,  a  marked 
improvonu-nt  wa.s  .<lu)wn  in  tlie  ninnluT  of  doiay.s  a.s  well  a.s 
in  overtime  to  tlie  train  crews.  A  similar  saving  has  l)een 
very  noticeable  in  the  mechanical  department. 

The  figures  in  the  tal)le  give  an  idea  as  to  the  cost  of  loco- 
motive maintenance. 

These  figures  will  possibly  carry  more  weight  when  com- 
pared with  similar  figures  obtained  from  a  steam  locomotive 
performance  sheet  on  this  road  for  the  year  1909.  Mainte- 
nance per  locomotive  mile  in  cents  for  steam  Icxomotive  oper- 
ation for  the  year  19()9  was  16.1.  Wages  and  materials  have 
increa.sed  to  a  considerable  extent  since  1909,  .so  that  tlie  ratio 
of  costs  is  understated  l)y  the  above  figures. 

The  average  time  for  each  hxomotivc  in  the  shop  per  year 
is  ten  days,  while  the  shortest  is  four  days.     During  this  time 


tudinai  ducts  placed  inside  tlie  coach.  'J'he  heater,  princi- 
pall\   becau.se  of  high  voltage,  is  located  below  the  llcx)r. 

I'ive  groups  of  five  lamps  in  .series  arc  u.sed  to  illuminate 
eat  li  (oadi.  The  voltage  is  ()()0  and  is  cjbtained  from  the 
dynamotor. 

One  of  the  first  cjucstions  all  visitors  ask  is,  "How  do  your 
commutators  wear?"  'I'o  date  we  have  not  turned  a  single 
commutator  on  account  of  wx-ar.  We  have  turned  a  very  few 
clue  to  injuries  received  when  insjjcction  plates  were  allowed 
to  fall  in  on  the  commutators,  'i'he  wear  is  ju.st  appreciable 
at  this  time.  The  color  could  not  be  improved,  and  there  is 
no  evidence  of  burning  or  fia.sh-overs.  We  are  using  an 
electro-gra])hitic  bru.sh  which  gives  very  good  mileage  and 
very  little  l)reakage. 

Like  all  electric  roads,  we  have  armature  trouble.  How- 
ever, it  amounts  to  .so  little  that  we  keep  one  man  as  an  arma- 
ture winder,  and  his  time  is  spent  j)rincipally  on  other  equip- 


Niirabcr    electric    locomotives 

Average   locomotive   weight,   tons 

Repairs    in    dollars 

Freight   revenue   miles 

Passenger  revenue   miles 

Switch    revenue    miles 

Mixed  and  special  revenue  miles 

Tota!   revenue   miles 

Non-revenue   miles    

Total    locomotive    miles 

Maintenance  per   locomotive   mile   in   cents. 
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1916 
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40,811 

505,162 

100.290 

404.356 
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1,011,424 

2,477 

1,013,901 
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55,846 
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94,659 

367.690 
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875,314 
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1918 

28 
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54,167 

413,519 

80,020 

324.322 


817.861 

2.957 

820.608 
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1919 

28 

80 

35.264 

226.851 

90.805 

197,838 

si  5.474 

1,142 

516.816 
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a  general  overhauling  is  given  to  the  mechanical  and  electri- 
cal equipment.  The  time  for  electrical  inspection  and  repairs 
varies  with  the  class  of  service  on  which  the  locomotive  has 
been  working.  In  general,  the  electrical  work  is  completed 
in  less  than  two  days.  Bad  rheostat  connections  and  tight 
contactor  pins  are  the  only  cause  for  electrical  work  in  the 
cab. 

Our  electric  locomotives  are  inspected  approximately  every 
40  days.  Engines  working  at  Butte  or  on  Butte  hill  have  no 
care  except  oiling  and  renewal  of  brake  shoes.  The  maximum 
number  of  days  which  a  locomotive  has  been  away  from  the 
shop  is  70,  working  two  10-hour  shifts  per  day.  Monthly 
inspections,  as  we  call  our  40-day  periods,  are  made  over  a 
cinder  pit,  summer  and  winter.  Two  electrical  men  inspect 
a  double  unit  in  20  minutes  to  an  hour,  making  all  necessary 
repairs  and  adjustments.  One  machinist  inspects  the  mechani- 
cal parts  in  20  minutes  to  an  hour. 

Seven  machinists,  two  machinists'  apprentices,  four  helpers, 
two  drill  pressmen,  one  wiper,  one  oiler,  one  boilermaker  and 
his  helper,  three  blacksmiths  and  three  helpers,  who  work  on 
steel  cars  principally,  a  pipe  fitter  and  his  helper,  and  a  car- 
penter comprise  the  machine  shop  crew. 

Three  linemen  are  employed  to  maintain  the  overhead  wires 
and  feeders,  and  the  average  cost  of  maintenance  of  overhead 
system  per  mile  per  vear  for  the  past  four  years  has  been 
$137.57. 

Steam  engineers  are  used  on  the  electric  locomotives,  and 
it  has  been  our  experience  that  this  is  tlie  best  practice.  In 
the  beginning  an  experienced  man  made  several  trips  with 
each  engineer  before  he  took  charge  of  an  electric  locomo- 
tive. The  principal  trouble  they  had  was  with  the  controller. 
The  habit  of  pulling  the  throttle  out  to  almost  any  position 
is  one  that  is  hard  to  break.  Lectures  were  given  to  instruct 
the  men  in  the  operation  of  the  locomotives  and  to  give  a 
practical  working  knowledge  of  the  equipment  in  general. 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  know  how  we  heat  our  coaches. 
Each  coach  heater  is  of  2S-kw.  capacity,  having  a  thermostat 
control  and  operated  at  2,400  volts.  The  contactor  control 
for  each  equipment  receives  a  potential  of  600  volts  from  a 
dynamotor  located  on  the  locomotive.  Fresh  air  is  introduced 
into  the  heater  by  means  of  a  fan,  and  after  being  heated  to 
a  temperature  of  100-105  deg.  C,  is  forced  out  through  longi- 


ment  than   armatures.     Recently  we  went  one  year  and   11 
months  without  an  armature  failure. 

In  conclusion,  we  can  sum  the  matter  up  by  saying  that 
for  our  .service  the  electric  locomotive  is  in  every  respect 
superior  to  the  steam  engine. 


riwto   by   "Intcrtiational" 

Students  of  the  Polytechnic  Institute  of  Brooklyn  Get  Prac- 
tical  Lessons  in  Long  Island  Railroad  Shops 


Salaries  of  Railroad  Officers  in  1917 


Compilation  Made  by  McAdoo's  Wage  Commission  Made 
Public  in  Congressional  Record 


Washington,  D.  C. 


REPRESENTATIVE  Thetus  W.  Sims,  of  Tcnncssee,  who 
on  November  18  published  in  the  Congressional 
Record  a  list  of  the  salaries  of  $20,000  and  over 
paid  by  the  railroads  in  1917  [published  in  the  Railway 
Age,  October  10,  1919,  page  751  J,  taken  from  a  compila- 
tion made  by  the  Railroad  Wage  Commission  in  1918,  has 
now  published  the  complete  list  then  compiled  by  the  com- 
mission showing  salaries  of  $5,000  a  year  and  over,  furnished 
to  him  by  Interstate  Commerce  Commissioner  McChord, 
who  was  a  member  of  the  wage  commission. 

The  list  as  published  in  the  Congressional  Record  con- 
tains many  inaccuracies  and  some  obvious  typographical 
errors  in  the  names  of  men  and  of  railroads,  which  we  have 
endeavored  to  correct.  It  also  contains  some  apparent  dis- 
crepancies in  cases  where  a  man's  name  appears  more  than 
once.  Where  a  man  received  a  salary  from  two  or  more 
companies,  in  some  instances  the  amount  which  he  received 
from  each  company  is  shown  and  in  others  the  total  is  given. 
Usually  a  man  who  left  one  company  during  the  year  to 
become  connected  with  another  is  shown  only  in  the  latest 
position,  but  in  some  cases  his  salary  for  a  year  is  reported 
and  in  others  apparently  it  is  shown  only  for  the  part  of 
the  year,  which  may  account  for  the  inclusion  of  amounts 
less  that  $5,000.  But  in  one  instance,  H.  E.  Byram  is 
listed  both  as  vice-president  of  the  Burlington  and  as  presi- 
dent of  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul,  although  he 
left  the  Burlington  in  the  latter  part  of  1917.  J.  M.  Dickin- 
son, receiver  of  the  Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  Pacific,  is  listed 
as  having  received  $120,732,  but  as  the  Railway  Age  was 
advised  after  the  publication  of  the  list  last  November,  this 
covered  26  months  of  service  and  was  not  an  annual  salary. 
The  list  contains  approximately  2,500  names,  but  we  pub- 
lish below  only  the  names  of  men  receiving  $10,000  and 
over  and  less  than  $20,000. 


List    of    railroad    officials    showing    title,    railroad,    and    total    com 
during  year  ending  Dec.   31,    1917 

.•\bney,  B.  L.,  chief  counsel  South  Carolina,   Southern ^ 

.\dams,   H.    C    president.    Springfield   Term 

.Adams,  H.  M.,  vice-president,   traffic  manager.   Mo.    Pac 

.Ainsworth,  Dr.    F.   K.,  chief  sur.  and  manager,.   Southern   Pacific. 

.\lden,     E.     H.,     secretary     and    assistant     treasurer,     Norfolk     & 
Western    a 

.Mfred,  Frank  H.,  president  and  general  manager,   Pere  Marquette, 

-Mien,  L.   M.,  passenger  traffic  manager,  C.  R.  I.  &  P 

.Mien,   Louis  B.,  general   manager,   C.   B.   &  Q 

.Xndrews.    Frank,   general   counsel   and  chairman   of  board,   N.    O. 
T.  &  M 

.Ansley,   Harrie   C,   treasurer.    Southern 

.\pperson.   A.    B.,  special   representative,  Utah 

.Axtell,    Decatur,   vice-president   and   chairman   valuation    commis- 
sion,  C.   &  O 

Bailey,  W.   E.,   general  auditor,  A.   T.   &  S.   F 

Baird,    F.    C,    freight   traffic   manager,    B.    &    L.    E 

Baird,  John   B.,   freight  traffic  manager,   Northern   Pacific 

Baker,    Horace,    general    manager.    Southern 

Baker,  James   A.,   receiver,    I.   &   G.    N 

Baldwin,  A.   S.,  chief  engineer,  I.  C 

Baldwin,  Lewis  W..  vice-president  and  general  manager,  C.  of  Ga. 

Baldwin  W.   W.,  vice-presdient,  C.   B.   &   Q 

Bankard,    E.    H..    purchasing   agent,    B.    &   O.,   acting   purchasing 
agent   C.   H.   &   D 

Bardo,    Clinton    L.,   assistant   to   president   and   general   manager, 
N.  Y.,  N.  H.  &  H..  Central  New  England 

Barger,    Milton    S.,   treasurer,   Mich.    Central,   C.    C.   C.   &   St.    L., 
Ind.  Har.   Belt.,   Rutland  R.   R..  T.  H.  &  B..  K.  &  M.  Ry.  Co., 
Clearfield     Bit.     Coal     Coror.ration,     Merchants'     Des.     T.     Co., 
Lake  E.  &  W.   U.   R.,  T.  &  O.  Cent.,  Western  T.   Co.,  N.  Y. 
State   Rvs.,    N.   Y.   &   H.    R.    R •  •  •  • 

Barnwell,  W.  G.,  assistant  to  freight  traffic  manager,  A.  T  &  S.  F. 

Barrett,    R.    W..    assistant    general    solicitor.    Lehigh    Valley...... 

Bates,    Elmer  P.,   assistant   freight   traffic   manager,    Pennsylvania. 

Baxter,   R.  W.,  vice-president  and  general  manager,  Alaska   S.    S. 


Co. 


Beacon,  T.   H..   general   manager,  C.    R.   I.    &   P 

Beardsley,  W.   H.,   president,   Fla.   East  Coast 

Beckwith.    J.    P.,    vice-president,    Fla.    East    Coast 

Begien,    R.   N.,   general  manager.    B.   &  O •  •  • 

Bentley,    Harry    T.,    superintendent    motive    power    and    machin- 
ery, C.  &  N.  W 

Beymer,   W.    V..   comptroller.   111.   Central 

Blabon,  Joseph  W.,  vice-president,  C.  G.   W 


;IO,000.00 
12,000.00 
16,750.00 
12,060.00 

12.030.00 
18.505.15 
10,333.30 
11,024.97 

12.000.00 
15.620.00 
15,000.00 

17,041.70 
14,250.00 
12.025.04 
10,000.00 
15,000.00 
12,000.00 
12,000.00 
13,416.65 
15,000.00 

15,750.00 

17.696.66 


18,000.00 
10.020.00 
10.000.00 
10,200.00 

14.400.00 
12,120.00 
18,000.00 
15,750.00 
14,500.00 

10,000.00 
12,265.00 
12,010.00 


Black,  William  Joseph,  passenger  traffic  manager,  A.  T.  &  S.  F.. 
Blair,   George  A.,   assistant   freight   traffic   manager,   C.   M.   &   St. 


Paul 


Blake,  C.  O.,  attorney  for  Oklahoma,  C    R.  I  &  P 

lilanchard,   E.   C,   general   manager.   Northern   Pac 

Blount,   William  Alexander,   general   counsel,   Fla.    East   Coast... 

Boles,    E.    H..    general    solicitor,    Lehigh    Valley 

Bowen,   Arthur    P..    director    of    purchase,    Pullman    Co 

Bovver,    W.    C,    purchasing   agent,    N.    Y.    C 

Boyle,  Egell,  Houston  it  Grover,  general  attorneys,  S.  A.  &  A.  P. 

Bracken.    E.     P.,    vice-president,    C.     B.    &    Q 

Brand,    R.    .\.,    vice-president,    Atlantic    Coast    Line 

Bratnober,    C.    P.,    receiver,    M.    St.    P.    Rochester,    receiver,    Du- 
buque  El.   Trac.   Co 

Brcmner.    W.    H.,    president,    Minn.    &    St.    L 

Brennan,   T.    F.,   vice-president,    B.    R.   &    P 

Brighara,     Edmund    D.,    assistant    freight    traffic    manager,    C.    & 


N.   W. 


Bright,  Alfred  IL,  general  counsel,  M.  St.   P.  &  S.   S.  M 

Brister,  Chas.  J.,  traffic  manager,  C.   C.  C.  &  St.  L.,  C.   N 

Bronner,    E.    D.,   vice-president  and   general    manager,   Mich.    Cen. 
Bronson,     Miles,    general    superintendent    El.     division,    manager 

Grand    Central   Terminal,    N.    Y.    C 

Brown,   B.   H.    Innes,   advisory  counsel,    S-   -\.    L 

Brown,  Clyde,  general  solicitor,  N.   Y.  C 

Brown,   Edw  ard  L.,  president,    U.   &  R.  G 

Brown,    F.    \'.,   general   attorney.    Great    Northern 

Brown,   S.    W.,  assistant  to   general  manager,   Mich.    Central 

Bryson,  Joseph  M.,  general  counsel.  Mo.,  Kans.  &  Texas 

Buck,  Gordon  M.,  assistant  general  counsel,   Southern   Pacific.  .  .  . 
liuckingham,  E.,  vice-president  and  general  manager.  Union  Stock 

Yards    

Bunting,    Carroll    M.,    comptroller.    Pennsylvania 

Bunting,  Guy  J.,  comptroller,  C.   M.  &   St.   Paul 

Burch,   Charles  N.,  general  solicitor,   Yazoo  &  Miss.  Valley 

.Burlingham,   Veeder,   Master  &  Fearey,   solicitors,   Pennsylvania.  . 

Burnett,   Edmund  T.,  purchasing  agent,   N.  &  W 

Caldwell,  John  D..  secretary,  C.  &  N.  W.,  C.  St.  P.,  M.  &  O 

Calkins,    R.    M.,   vice-president,    C.    M.    &    St.    P 

Calloway,  W.  R.,  general  passenger  agent,   B.  &  O 

Campbell,   D.   W.,  assistant   general  manager,   S.   P 

Campbell,     Edw.    T..    general    traffic    manager,     Erie 

Campbell,  George  H.,  assistant  to  president,   B.  &  O 

Cannon,  L.  G.,  vice-president  and  general  counsel,  Nev.  Northern. 
Caples,   Martin  J.,   vice-president,   Hocking  Valley,   C.  &  N.   O.,   C. 

&  O.,   B.  C.   D.  &  W.  Co.,   Pomcroy  Belt,  Toledo  Term 

Carr,  Lewis  E.,  resident  counsel.  D.   &  H 

Carroll,  L.  S.,  general  purchasing  agent,  C.  &  N.   W 

Carson,   H.    M..   G.    S.   of   C.    G.    Div.,   Penn 

Carter,    B.   &   Sons,   solicitors,   Pennsylvania   System,   B.   C.   &  A. 

R.  R.,  M    D.  &  V 

Carter.  S.  M.,  general  counsel,  Maine  Central 

Cass.   Louis   Stephen,  receiver,   K.   C.   N.   W 

Church,   Samuel  H.,  secretary,   Pennsylvania,   P.   C,  C.  &  St.  L.  . 
Chuichill,   Chas.    S.,   assistant    to   president,    Norfolk  it   Western.. 

Clark,    Bvron,   attorney    for    .Nebraska    district,    C.    B.    &   Q 

Clark,  Clias.  A.,  treasurer,  Northern   Pacific 

Clark,  Elroy  N.,  general  attorney,  Denver  &  Rio  Grande 

Clark,  F.  H.,  general  superintendent,  M.   P.,  B.  &  O 

Cobb,    Cobb,    McAllister,    Fernberg    &    Heath,    attorneys,    Lehigh 

Vallev     a 

Cobb,    Wheelwright    &    Dillo,    atterneys.    Great    Northern 

Cochrane,  John  T.,  receiver,  A.  T.  &  N 

Cockrum,  John  B.,  general  attorney.  Lake  Erie  &  Western 

Coleman,    B.    Dawson,   president,    Cambria  &    Indiana 

Collins,    E.    S.,   president,  chief   engineer,   general  manager,   Shef- 
field  &   Tionesta    

Collins.   M.  J.,  general  purchasing  agent,  A.  T.   &   Santa  Fe 

Connell,  Joseph  A.,   district  attorney,  C.  B.  &  Q 

Connors,  Maurice  S.,  general  manager,  Hocking  Valley,  W.  &  J. 

Belt,    Pomeroy    Belt 

Constans,  O.  A.,  freiqht  traffic  manager,  B.  &  O 

Copeland,    Edw.    L,,    secretary   and   treasurer,   A.  T.    &   Santa   Fe. 

Coppell,   Arthur,   vice-president,    Denver  it   Rio   Grande 

Corthill.    A     B.,    chief    engineer,    Boston    &    Maine 

Cotter.  S.   E.,  general  manager,   Wabash   Ry 

Cotter,    Wm.,    president    and    general    manager,    St.    L.    &    O.    F. 

Manufacturers    

Coughlin,   W.    G.,   engineer,   maintenance  of   way,    Pennsylvania.. 

Countryman,  M.   L.,   general  attorney,   Great   Northern 

County,  A.  J.,  vice-president,  Pennsylvania,   Long   Island,   Wash. 

Southern    

Coxe,  Jo.  W.,  comptroller,  Norfolk  &  Western 

Cravath  &  Henderson,  counsel.   New  York   division,   B.  &  O 

Cravath  &  Henderson,   general   counsel,   Missouri   Pacific 

Crawford,    D.   F.,   general   manager,    Pennsylvania   West 

Crosby.     Geo.     H.,     vice-president     and    secretary    and    treasurer, 

C.   R.   I.   &  P.,  P.  &   B.   v..    Ark.   &   Memphis 

Crosby,  G.   H..   freight  traffic  manager,  C.   B.  &  Q 

Croxton,    D.    T..    president,    Cuyahoga    Valley 

Cusbing.    Hopkins   &   Lamb,   counsel,    Erie 

Cutter,    M.    B.,   president,    Tonopah   &   Goldfield 

Cutts,    Geo.    T.,    comptroller    and    chief    accounting    officer.    Mo., 

Xan.    &  Tex •• •••■.■•••■• 

Dalzell,   Fishe'-  &  Hawkins,   district   solicitors,   Pennsylvania   Co., 

P    C    C    it  St    L  

Dalv,  fohii  W.,  passenger  traffic  manager,  N.  Y.  Cen.  lines,  N.  Y. 

Cen!,   Mich.   Cen.,   P.   &   L.   E 

Daniels,  F.   B.,  general  solicitor,  the  Pullman  Co 

Davant.   T.   S.,  vice-president,  traffic.  Norfolk  &  Western 

Davis,    Tames  O.,  general  attorney.  Chicago  it  N.   W ........... . 

de  Forest,  Henry  W.,  vice-president  a.id  director.    South.   Pacific, 
de   Forest,    Robert   W.,   vice-president  and   general   counsel,    Cen. 

R    R.  Co.  of  N.  J.,  L.  &  W.  B.  Coal  Co....... 

Delano;   Lyman,   vice-president,   Atlantic   Coast   Line 


10,800.00 

11,000.00 
10,000.00 
15,030.00 
10,000.00 
17,525.00 
19,000.00 
10,000.00 
12,500.00 
19,749.99 
10,300.00 

15,600.00 
15,373.29 
10,333.33 

11,000.00 
13,160.00 
12,320.00 
17,395.00 

12,000.00 
15,000.00 
15,000.00 
10,766.11 
12,000.00 
10,000.00 
18,000.00 
15,820.00 

10,000.00 
14,000.00 
10,000.00 
12,000.00 
17,000.00 
10,000.00 
14,060.00 
12,000.00 
10,000.00 
12,000.00 
12,000.00 
14,159.00 
15,000.00 

15,846.95 
12,000.00 
15,000.00 
10,800.00 

11,600.00 
12,184.00 
10,000.00 
10,916.70 
13,992.00 
12.000.00 
lO.OOO.OO 
10,000.00 
15,000.00 

16,845.00 
11,000.00 
12,000.00 
10,000.00 
10,000.00 

12,000.00 
10,000.00 
11,333.32 

10,050.00 
10,810.00 
12,750.00 
14.583.33 
10,000.00 
12,000.00 

12,000.00 
8,400.00 
12,000.00 

17,400.00 
10,000.00 
10,000.00 
14,583.31 
15,000.00 

19,260.00 
12,000.00 
11,666.62 
13,000.00 
15,000.00 

12,000.00 

10,000.00 

12,000.00 
19,000.00 
17,500.00 
15,000.00 
13,270.00 

18,000.00 
11,113.37 
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Dniegrc,    I.covy    &    t'halTr.    liciicrnl   ultornryi,    Southern    I'nciAc, 

M.   I..  »<ie  T.   ft.   U.  &  S.   S 1 5.(K)0.(I0 

D'llriit.    .'Mlard,    maiiuiirr    furl-oil    ilcparlment,    Soiitlirrn    I'acilic, 

Kcin  T.   \-  Oil  Co..   Amo.   I'ipc  I.iiic  Co KM JO.OO 

KilliiiKlmm,  H.   I"..  |.rr»i.ltiit.  Oiiliu   Kv.  &  Uind  Co Id, 1100. W) 

niiikry.    lolm    iTaiiklin,   ftiidilor   and   treasurer,    H.    R.   &   P 1.S,OIK).00 

nou>'las,'Alrxamli-r,  consultinu  auditor,  St.  L.  &  Santa  Fe 12.. '00.00 

l>owniiiK,  W.  C,  griicral  oupcrinlendcnt,  Pennsylvania lO.U'S.OO 

l)rc\v,    J.    ('■.,    vice-president,    Missouri    Pacific,    Sou.    III.    &    Mo. 

HridKe    Co 19,933.33 

Dudley,   F.   M.,  Rrncral  altormy.  C.   M.  &  St.   P 10,000.00 

Uinnblr,   li.  T.,  consullinu  Keologist,  Southern   Pacific,   Rio  Bravo 

Oil   Co.,    East  Coast  Oil  Co 1  J.O.O.OO 

Duncan,  W.   M.,  president  and  director.  Wheeling  &  L.   E 15,560,00 

Uunglinson,   Cieorgc,   Jr.,    a.ssi»tant   to   tieneral    manaRer,   Norfolk 

&    Western    5,447.73 

Dunkle,  H.   O..  assi.stant  to  president,   Erie 10,000.00 

Onnlap,  Robert,   western   solicitor,   A.   T.  &   Santa  Fe U, 500. 00 

Duniop,   Patrick  T.,   general  suiwrinlendent  motive  power,  St.   L. 

S.-,„t,i   Fe   10.000.00 

Dvcr,  J.  H.,  assistant  Rt-neral  manager.  Southern   Pacific 10,020.00 

Dynes,  O.   W.,  commerce  counsel,  C.   M.   &  St.   P 10,000.00 

Edwards,   Thomas  O.,   auditor   Pacific   svstems.   Southern   Pacific, 

Associated  Oil  Co.,  Associated  Pipe   Line  Co 10,670.00 

Eldridce.    W.     T.,     president,    general     manager    and    treasurer, 

SuK-irland 12.000.00 

Elliott.  George  I?.,  general  counsel,  director  maintenance  of  elec- 
trical construction,  Atlantic  Coast  Line.  A.  L.  &  L  Co.,  W.  Ry. 
r.ridge   Co.,   L.   &   N.,    licit   Line,   C.   &   W.   C,    So.    Car.    Pac, 

C.   U.  S.  Co..  N.  W.   Ry.,  S.  C.   E.  Car  L.  &   Imp.  Co 13,343.57 

Elliott,  Howard,  chairman  executive  committee.  Northern  Pacific.  18,180.00 

Elliott,  J.  H.,  general  manager,  Texas  &  Pacific lO.OlO.OO 

Emerson,  George  H.,  general  manager.  Great   Northern 15,021.44 

Engel,  E.  J.,  assistant  to  president,  A.  T.  &  Santa  Fe 15,000.00 

Ennes,   Stanton,   general   manager,   W.    M ■ '9'9?9-99 

Enslow,  Fitzpatrick  &   Uaker.  counsel.  West  Virginia,  C.  &  O 10,000.00 

Eustis,   P.  S.,  passenger  tr.-iffic  manager,  C.   H.  &  Q 12.000.00 

Evans.  George  E..  fourth  vice-president.  L.  &  N.,  L.  H.  &  St.  L. .  10,020.00 

Evans,  T.  W.,  assistant  general  manager.  New  York  Central....  12,000.00 

Ewing.    Charles    II.,    vice-president,    Phila.    &    Reading 19,166.70 

Eyman,   F.    P.,   freight  traffic   manager,   C.   &   N.   W 15,000.00 

Farris.  W.  E.,  vice-president  and   general   manager,   N.  O.  Gt.  N.  10,030.00 

Fee,  Charles  S..  passenger  traffic  manager.  S.  P 10.580.00 

Ferguson.  II.  H..  vice-president  and  general  manager.  III.  Term..  12.000.00 

Fernald.  Gustave  S.,  general  attorney,  the  Pullman  Co 19,000.00 

Ferry.    Clark    B.,   vice-president   and  assistant   secretary,   C.    M.   &  „  „  „, 

St    Paul  10,099.96 

Field.  H.  H.!  'general  socilitor.  C.  M.  &  St.  P 18'22S-9S 

Finley.  William  H..  chief  engineer,  C.  &  N.  W ^5'59?-22 

Fitzgerald,  K.,  president  and  director.  C.  J.  Ry  Co 16.030.08 

Flynn,   P.   J.,  vice-president,   D..   L.   &  W. '?'^^^?? 

Foley,  Thos.  J.,  vice-president,  I.  C.  Y.  &  M.  V 15.833.33 

Folles.    Hogsett,    Ginn    &    Morley,    counsel    Cleveland    division,  

3    ^  Q    1 10,OCv.OO 

Fooue.   T.    A.,   general   mechanical   superintendent,   M.    St.    P.    & 

g     Ste.    M 12,000.00 

Foreacre',   W.   W.,   general  manager.   Southern H'S9SS2 

Fornstrom,  H.,  chief  engineer.   \a.  Ry •  • 1^'^no^ 

Fort.    Gerritt.    passenger   traffic    manager.    Union    Pacific 12,500.00 

Fox.  Fred  C,  A.  T.  &  S.  F.  general  manager J^?^X  a? 

Freeman,  Thomas  ].,  general  counsel,  T.  &  P „■ -A' ■  ■  \l'°JZ?l 

Fries,   A.,   assistant   general   freight  traffic   manager,   B.  &  O 10.900.00 

Frinp    W.    T..    general   manager.    N     Y.    C ^^'"P^-X? 

Gagel    Edward    chief  engineer.  N.  Y..  N.  H.  &  H.,  C.  N.   E.  . .  .  10.060.00 

Gallup.   David  L.,   comptroller,   A.  T.   &   S.    F. l^Al?.^^ 

Gardner.  Alfred  A.,   special  counsel.   Long  Island 11999S2 

Gardner.  C.  W..  comptroller.  M.  St.  P.  &  Ste.  S.   M.. J5'5^^-^Z 

Geer    I    W.,  general  superintendent.  P.   C.   C.  &  S.  L 10.200.00 

Geu^n-Danne?.   O.    G.,   iax   agent.    N.    Y.    C.  . }5.2O0.00 

Gibbs.  Alfred  W.,  chief  mechanical  engineer.  Pennsylvania 10.800.00 

Gill  &  Linn,  division  counsel.   B.   &  O. J?-??!'^ 

Glennon,  Edward  T..  assistant  v.ce-president,  N.   Y.   C 17.500.00 

Goodnow.   C.   A.,   vice-president,  C.   M.   &  St.  P.,   P.   S.  &  W.   H., 

Gallatin    Vy..    Tacoma    Eastern Iv52,95 

Gordon,   George   B..   special   counsel,  Pennsylvania }A'^„ii„ 

Gordon,  J.   A.,   general  manager,   C.   G.   W ^"'"S^SS 

Graves.  Kizer  S;  Graves,  general  counsel,  Spokane  &  Inld  Empire  10.000.00 

Gray    G    M     superintendent  motive  power,  Bessemer  &  Lake  Erie  10,440.80 

Gray!  Henry   A.,  comptroller.   Northern   Pacific 12,000.00 

Green,    Lincoln,    vice-president,    Southern 15,042.00 

Greer     Beni     B,,    vice-president    and    general    manager.    Colo.    & 

Southern,  C.  B.  &  Q • r^--. tvV  ' "  ^^.OOO.OO 

Greer.    Lawrence,    W.    B.    and    general    counsel.    Western    Mary-  ,^„„„„„ 

land   Ry. • ■ ■  •  •  ■  ■  12,000,00 

Griffin.     E,     R,.     vice-president     and     general     manager.     Great 

Northern    ^^•""^■^S 

Sunn  &  Rasch.  legal   department  counsel.   Northern  Pacific 14.9CO.00 

Gut-lius.  F.  P,.  vice-president.  Delaware  &  Hudson  Co 11,761.68 

Hacknev.   Leonard   L.  general   counsel,  C.   C.   C.  &  St.  L 15,120.00 

Hailc.  Columbus,  vice-president  and  chief  T.  O..  M.  K.  &  T 18.000.00 

Halsted.  A.   S.,  general  counsel.  L.   A.  &  S.  L lO.OOO.OO 

Hamilton,  Frank  Hastings,  secretary  and  treasurer.  St.  L.  &  S.  F.  15.000.00 

Hamilton,  Geo.   E.,  division  counsel.  Baltimore  &  Ohio 11,350.00 

Hamilton,   Thos.   B.,  vice-president.   P.   C.    C.   &   St.   L 15.548.70 

Hamilton,  Thompson  A.,   comptroller,   St.   L.  &   S.   F 10.163.91 

Harriman.  W.    A.,   vice-president.    Union   Pacific 10,930.91 

Harris.  George  B..  chairman  board  of  directors.  C.  B.  &  Q 15.000.00 

Harwood,   George   A.,   engineer   assistant  to   vice-president,   N.    Y. 

Central     '  2.400,00 

Havemeyer,  Henry  O..  president-general  manager.  N.   Y.   Central  10,000.00 
Hawks.    G.    F..    vice-president    and    general    manager.    El    Paso 

&    S,    W 15.450',O0 

Hawle'v.  A.  L..  general  auditor  and  secretary.  El  Paso  &  S.  W., 
Nacizari.  Morenci  Sou..  E,  P.  &  S.  W.  of  Tex..  E.  P.  &  N.  E., 

Cloudcroft.  E.  P.  &  S.  W.  Val.  Com  .  E.  P.  &  S.  W..  Bd.  Ser.  12.500,00 

Heebner,    Charles,    general    solicitor.    Phila.    &    Reading 12,500.04 

Herriman.    Frank    E..    special    assistant    to    president.    New    York 

Central    1 2.000.00 

Hiland.  J.  H.,  vice-president.  C.  M.  &  St,   F 15,000.00 

Hill.  T.  H..  vice-president  and  general  manager.  Gal.  H.  &  Hen- 
derson   10.000.00 

Hilton.   Alexander,   passenger  traffic  manager,   St.   L.    San   Fran..  lO.OOO.OO 
Hobbs.    George   S..   second   vice-president,   Maine  Central.   S.   Riv. 

&   Rang,    Lakes.   Bridg,    &    Saco   River,    Bridg,    Teleg.    Co 12.100.00 

Hobbs.  William  J.,  coinotroller  and  vice-president.  Boston  & 
Maine.    York    Harbor    &    Beach.    St.    Johns.    &    Lake    Champ., 

Mont,   &  W.   River,   Barre  &  Chelsea,  Troy  Union 16,060.00 


IhxlKdoii,  William,  traffic  manager,  Penniiylvania,  Pitt*.  Cin.  Chi. 

«t   St.   1 16,000.00 

lIudKCH.   W.   E..   vice-preiident,  A.  T.  &  S.   F 16,250.00 

lliigeland,   Albeit   II..  chief  engineer.  Great    Northern 15.000.00 

llolilrii,  James  I'".,  viec-iire»idcnt,   Kami.   City   Southern 15,000.00 

Iloldrrdgc,  G.   W.,   general  inanagcr,   C.    II.   &  Q 18,000.00 

Ilolnic.s,   GeorKe,   general  attorney,   C.    K.    R.   of   N.  J.,   Lehigh  & 

Wilkes  llarre,    N,    Y.    Sr    Long   Ilraneh 13,010.00 

Hood.   William,  chief  cngineem.   Southern    Pacific 14,220,00 

llopkin.-.,   L.   N.,   purchasing  agent,  C.   H.  &  Q 12.000,00 

Ilorton.  Walter  S.,  general  attorney,  Illinois  Central 18,000.00 

Hough,   William,  general  auditor     Pullman   Co 14,000.00 

Houghton,    h'rcd    U.,   ficight  traflic  manager,   A.   T.   &   S.    F 12,833.28 

How.   diaries  A.,  general   purchasing  agent.   Mo.    Pacific 10,100.00 

Howland,  T.   S.,  vice-president,  secretary-treasurer,  C.   B.   &  Q. .  15,000.00 

Hudson.    Woodward,   general    counsel.    Boston    &    Maine 18,000.00 

Huff,    Charles    C.    general    solicitor    for    receiver.    Mo.    Kans.    & 

Texas,   Wich.    Falls  &  N.   W 12,000.00 

Hughes  &    Dorscy,   general   attorneys,   Union    Pacific,   Denver   U. 

Term 14,000.00 

Hughes.    Andrew    S.,    general    traffic    manager,    Denver    &    Rio 

Grande    12,000.00 

Hulnie,   Tliomas  W.,  real  estate  agent,   Penna.   Rd.   Co 17,000.00 

Humphrey,  Alex   P.,  general  counsel.  Southern  Ky.  &  Ind.  Term.  13,650.00 

Hunter,   George   W.,    receiver.   La.   &   N.   W 11,20000 

Hustis,  G.   E.,  general  auditor,   Del.,   Lack.  &  Western 10,332.32 

Ingalls,   A.   S.,   general   manai^er,  N.   Y.   C 15,000,00 

Ingalls,  G,   IL,  traffic  manager.  N.  Y.  C.   Lines  W 13,250.00 

Ingersoll,  A.   M.,  assistant  to  vice-president,  C.  M.  &   St.   P 10,000.00 

Ingersoll,  Charles  E.,  president.  M.   V 10,000.00 

Isaacs,  John  Dove,  consulting  engineer.   Southern  Pacific 12,500.00 

Jarvis,  George  T.,  vice-president  and  general  manager,  Rutland.  .  12,280.00 

Tarvis,  T.   N.,  vice-president,   Lehigh  Valley 15,100.00 

lefters,  W.  M.,  vice-president  and  general  manager.  Union  Pacific,  11,000.00 

Tenks.  C.  O.,  assistant  general  manager,   Gt.   Nor 12,000.00 

Jerome,  F.  J.,  general  counsel,  N.  Y.  C 14,570.00 

lohnson,  A.  C,  general  traffic  manager,  C.  &  N.  W 15,833.33 

Tohnson,  H.,  auditor,  secretary.   D.  &   I.    R 10.593.16 

Johnson,    ].    M.,    vice-president.    Missouri    Pacific 17,083.30 

Tohnson.   S.   H..   freight  manager,  C.   R.   I.   &   P 10,333.33 

Johnson.   S.   C.  general  auditor,   St.   L.   S.   W 12,030.00 

Jones,  C.  W.,  genera!  manager,  C.   R.   I.  &   P 13,500.00 

Jones,  Larz  A.,  president  and  general  manager,  Ala.  &  V.,  V.   S. 

&   Pac,   La.   &   M.   Trans 15,150.00 

Katte,     Edwin     B.,     chief     engineer     of    electric     transportation. 

New   York   Central 10,000.00 

Katzenbach,     L.     E.,     secretary     and    treasurer,     director.     Great 

Northern      1 0,000.00 

Keeler.  D.   B..  vice-president.  F.  W.   &  D.  C.  W.  V.  Ry 10,000.00 

Kendrick,  J.   W.,   director  maintenance  of  electrical  construction, 

St.    L.    S.    F 12,000.00 

Kenefick.  Cooke,   Mitchell  &  Bass,  local  counsel.  Lehigh  Valley..  16.845.00 

Kenly.   John    R.,   president,   Atlantic   Coast  Line 18.600.00 

Kennedy,   M.   C,   president.   Cumberland   Valley 15.000.00 

Kerwin.    Ed.    E..    vice-president,   the   Virginian.    N.    &    P.    E.    L.. 

N.    Term..    Deepwater 10.450.00 

Kestler,    Fred,   general   superintendent,   Birmingham  &    Sou 10,542  83 

Kilgallen.    M.    H.,    general    manager,    C.    H.    Term.    Tfr..    C.    H. 

Land  Assn ]  2.00O.0O 

Kittle.    C.    M.,    senior   vice-president,    Illinois    Central 14.335.68 

Kittredge.   George   W..   chief   engineer.   New  York   Central 18,000.00 

Knight,   Ed.   W.,   general  counsel,   the   Virginian 12,000,00 

Koch.     John    J.,    freight    traffic    manager.     Penn.     L.     W.    of    P.. 

Pennsylvania.   P.   C.   C.   &   St.   L 12,000.00 

Koons.   George   C,   assistant  superintendent   New   York   Division, 

Pennsylvania     6,300.00 

Koons,  T.  B.,  vice-president  and  freight  traffic  manager,  C.  R.  R. 

of   N.   J 15,010.00 

Kramer,   Le   Roy.   vice-president.   Pullman   Co 24,000.00 

Kreitter,    J.    W..    superintendent,    H.    &•    D 11,934.50 

Krick,   Charles  S..   general   superintendent,   Pennsylvania 11.250.00 

Kurrie.   H.    R..   president.    C.    L   &   L.,    Belt.   C.   &   W.    L,   K.    & 

I.     Term 17.851.18 

Labau,   Francis,   traffic  manager,   N.   Y.    C 13.250.00 

Latrobe,     Gamble,     general     superintendent     Southern     Division. 

P.     B.    &    W 10.350.00 

Lawton,    Alex.    R..    vice-president.    Central    of    Ga..    Syl.    Cen., 

L.    &    W.,    etc 11,990.00 

Leach,    N.    M..    seneral    traffic   manager,   T.    &   P 12.000,00 

Leary,  Jas.   T..   comptroller.   B.   &   O' 10,000,00 

Lee.     Blewett,    general    solicitor.    111.    Central 15.140.00 

Lee.    G,    H.,    general   passenger    agent.    Lehigh    Valley 10,000.00 

Lee.   Elisha.   general   manager  and  acting  vice-president.   Pennsyl- 
vania       18.510.70 

Lefber,  A.  W..  vice-president  and  general  manager.   Mid.  Valley.  12.900.00 
Lewis.    William    H.,    superintendent    of   motive    power,    Norfolk  & 

Western      10.800,00 

Livengood.  J.   G,.  general  auditor.   Missouri  Pac 10,016.66 

Loree.  L.   F..  chairman  of  board  and  executive  committee.  Wheel- 
ing    &     Lake     E 10.320.00 

Loweth,  C.   F.,  chief  engineer,  C.  M.  &  St.   P 15.000,00 

Loyall,   G.    R.,   assistant   vice-president.    Southern    Ry 10,000,00 

Luce.   G.   W.,   freight  traffic  manager.   Southern   Pac.   Co 12,465.00 

Lukens.    Edmund   T.,    real   estate   and   tax   agent.    Del..    Lack.    & 

Western      10,000.00 

Lyman,  Alex.   S.,   general  attorney.   New   York  Central 15,000.00 

Lvnde.    Samuel    A.,    vice-president    and    assistant    secretarv.    C. 

&    N.    W 13,333.33 

McCartv.   T,    ¥..,   vice-president    at    Detroit.    Pennsylvania 16.000.00 

McCarty.   R.   J.,   auditor  and  vice-president.   K.   C.    Southern 17.200.00 

McCrea,    Tames    A.,    general    manager.    Long    Island.    N.    Y.    & 

L,    I.    Trac.   L.    I.    Elec 13.731.99 

McFeatters,    F,    R..    general    superintendent.    Union 13,068.16 

McGonagle.    William   A.,    president  and   general   manager.   U.    S. 

Steel     Corporation     1 8,546.00 

McKnight,  T.   H..   treasurer,   Pennsylvania  lines 15,000.00 

McLaughlin,   A.   A.,  attorney,   C.  &   N.   W.,   C.   St.   F.   M.   &   O., 

Canadian      Pac 10.083.33 

McMaster,  H.  W..  vice-president  and  general  manager.  Wheeling 

&     L.     E 15,500.00 

Macdowell.    William    G.,    vice-president,    N.    &    W..    V.    C,    N.    R. 

H.   &  W..   W.   S.  U.   Sta.   Co.,  Cen.   F.   M.   &   I.   Ins 18.054.97 

MacKic.  James  Steuart.  treasurer.  C.  &  O..  C.  &  O..  of  Ind 10.020.00 

Manchester,    Henrv    C,    superintendent    of   motive    power,    D.    L. 

&    W    .' 11,833.32 

Manss.   W.   H.,   assistant  to   vice-president,    B.    &   0 16.000.00 

Mapotber.    W.    L..    first    vice-president    and    director.    L.    &    X.. 

L.    H.    &    St.    L 15,659.09 
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Martin,    Geo.    K.,    vice-president    and    comptroller,    G.    N.,    Crows 

N.    P.    Coal    Co 15,500.00 

Matson,   J.    S.,   general   superintendent,    B.    &    L,    E 10,440.80 

Maxwell    &    Kamsey,    solicitors,    P.    C.    C.    &    St.    L.,    Lebanon    & 

N.,     Louisville     Bridge     Co 19  700. 00 

Maxwell,    W.    C,    vice-president,    Wabash 16  500  00 

May,    Augustus    S.,    treasurer.    N.    V.,    N.    H.    &   H.,    Cen.    N.    E.  '        ' 

N.   E.    S.   S.,   N.   &  N.    K.   Tr.,  Housatonic   P.,   Westchester   S  , 

Berkshire    S.,    N.    Y.    &    S 10,000.00 

Meeder,    Frederick    H..    assistant    to    vjcepresident.    N.    Y.    C , 

Mich.  Cen.,  Pittsburgh  &  L.  E.,  T.  &  O.  Cen.,  Racjuette  Lake.  10,040.00 

Merriam,    Frank    L.,    general    counsel,    P.    Marquette 18,000.00 

Miller,   Edward  T.,   general   attorney,    St.    L.    S.    F 10,000.00 

Miller,    Henry   Watkins.    vice-president.    Southern 15,464.60 

Miller,   S.    F.,   genera!   freight   agent,   C.   &   N.   W 10,000.00 

Moody,    Sa.iuiel.    passenger    traffic    manager,    Pennsylvania 11,000.00 

Moore,    S.    W.,    general    counsel,    K.    C.    Term 11,083.31 

Moore,    S.    W.,    general    solicitor,    K.    C.    So 11,166.65 

Moot,  Sprague,  Brownell  &  Marcy,  local  attorneys,  Erie,  Buff.  C.  13,800.00 

Morn.son,   J.    L,    general   auditor,   Lehigh    Valley 10,085.00 

Morrison,    J.    T.,    superintendent    of    traffic,    Pullman    Co.,    Pull- 
man   R.    K 6,000.00 

Morse,   Charles  A.,   chief  engineer,   C.    R.   I.   &   P 18,000.00 

Munroe.    John    A.,    vice-president    in    charge    of    traffic,     U.    P., 

Oreg.     Short     Line 15,000.00 

Murphy,    J.    F.,    general    manager,    M.    P 15,000.00 

Nay,    Frank,    comptroller,    C.    R.    I.    &    Pac,    P     &    B.    Val.,    K. 

&  D.   M 15,100.00 

Neale,    S.    C.    attorney   and   chief   counsel,    Pennsylvania 12,0'00.00 

Needles,   A.   C,   general   manager,    N.    &   West 16,145.00 

Neilson,    Lewis,     secretary,    Pennsylvania 14,000.00 

Newbern,    Robert    H.,    superintendent,    Pennsylvania 12,000.00 

Newell,    A.     B.,     president,     general     manager,     and     purchasing 

agent,     Toledo    Ter 7,200.00 

Newton,  A.  W.,  chief  engineer,  C.   B.   &  Q 12,000.00 

Nichols,   Edward  T.,   vice-president.    Great   No 12,500.00 

Nichols,   H.    S.    P.,   assistant   general  counsel,    Pennsylvania 10,000.00 

Northrop,    C.    B.,    assistant    general    counsel,    Southern,    Mobile   & 

O.,    Ga.    So.    &    Fla 10,000.00 

Norton,   Thomas  J.,   general   attorney,   A.   T.   &   S.   F 12.500.00 

Noyes,    Walter    C,    general    counsel,    Del.    &    Hud.,    Windsor    C. 

Co 15,030.00 

Nutt,   H.   C,  general  manager,  L.   A.   &   S.   L 18,000.00 

O'Brien.  J.   E.,  vice-president  and  general  manager.   Union  Pac, 

No.    Pac.    Ter 16,020.00 

O'Donnell,    R.    L.,    assistant    general    manager,    Pennsylvania...  13,096.75 

Ogden,    George    D.,    freight    traffic   manager,    Pennsylvania 12,000.00 

Olyphant,     Robert    M.,     chairman    executive    committee,     Del.     & 

Hudson     15,000.00 

Olyphant,   F.    M.,   secretary,   Del.   &   Hudson 10,117.45 

Orcutt,    George    N.,    vice-president,    Erie 15,500.00 

Orr,    J.    W.,    comptroller,    Pennsylvania    Lines.    W.    Pgh 12,000.00 

Osborn,   William  C,   general  counsel,   EI   F.   &   S.   W 15,000.00 

Owen.    Thomas,    superintendent,    Duluth    &    I.    R 10,481.20 

Owen,    W.    F.,  president.    Gulf,    M.    &    No 15,220.00 

Palmer,   Warren   S.,  president,   general   manager,   N.    West.    Pac.  .  10,030.00 

Park,   W.   L.,  first   vice-president,  Chic.   Grt.   Western 16,590.00 

Parker,   R.   J.,   general   manager.   A..   T.    S:   S.    F 13,000.00 

Parsons,    Robt.    S.,   assistant    to    president,    Erie 16,414.99 

Patterson,    Crawford    &    Miller,    solicitors,    Pennsylvania 15,000.00 

Patton,    W.     A.,     assistant     to     president,     Pennsylvania,     Fhila. 

Bal.    &    Wash.,    W.    J.    &    S.,    Phila.    &    Cam.    Ferry,    N.    Y., 

Phila.    &    Nflk 12,600.00 

Paulding,   Charles   C,    solicitor,   N.    Y.    Central 12,750.00 

Payne,  John  Barton,  general  counsel,   Chicago  Great   Western...  18.000.00 

Payson,  Albert  H..  assistant  to  president,  A.  T.   &   S.    F 10,030.00 

Peabody,    C.    A.,    director    and    chairman,    Illinois    Central,    Y.    & 

M.   v.,    Chgo.,    St.    L.    &   N.    O.,    Cant..    Aber.   &   Nash.,   Dub.    & 

Sioux   City,    Miss.    Valley    Co..    Miss.    Valley    Corp 13,495.00 

Fearce,  Hiram  M.,   general  traffic   manager,  Chgo.   St.   P.  &   O.  .  .  13,000.00 

Peck,   George   R.,   general   counsel,   C.    M.   &   St.    P 10,000.00 

Perkins,    E.    B..    general    attorney,    St.    L.    S.    W 10,060.00 

Perkins,    Edw.    R.,   jr.,    president,    Cleve.    &    Mah.    Val 13,000.00 

Perry,   M.  J.,  chairman  board,   Norfolk   South 16,080.00 

Peter,  J.    S.,   director  and   first  vice-president,   San   A.   &   Aransas 

Pass     10,300.00 

Pettibone,   Frank  G..  vice-president  and   general  manager,   A.   T. 

&   S.   F.,   Gulf   Col.   &   S.   F 16,250.00 

Peyton,    John    Howe,    president    and    general    manager,     Nash., 

Chat.    &    St.    L 12,000.00 

Phelan,   C.   A.,    general   manager.    Mo.    &   No.    Ark 10,000.00 

Phelps,    W.    G.,    purchasing    agent,    Pennsylvania 10,000.00 

Phillips,    C.    J.,    general    superintendent,    D.    L.    &    W.,    Harlem 

Trsfr.    Co 13,833.30 

Pickens.    Moores,    Davidson    &    Pickens,    solicitors,    P.    C.     C.    & 

St.     L.,    Ind.     &    Frankfort 17,456.00 

Pierce,  A.   S.,  treasurer  and  assistant  secretary,  Chgo.  &  N.   W., 

Chgo..    St.    P.,   M.    &   0 10,555.55 

Pierce,  T.  M.,  general  counsel.  Terra.  R.  R.  Asso    of  St.  L.,  St. 

L.    M.    B.    Term.,   Wig.    Ferrv    Co..    St.    L.    Trans.,    E.    St.    L. 

Con.    Rv ' 12,000.00 

Pierpont,    H    E.,   freight  traffic   manager.   C.    M.   &   St.    P 12,000.00 

Plaisted,  F.  H.,  assistant  director  of  traffic.   Sou.   Pacific 11,500.00 

Plant,    A.    H.,   comptroller.    Southern,    Cin.    N.    O.    &   T.    P.,    Ala. 

G.    S.,   N.   O.    &   N.    E.,   North   Ala.,   Ga.    Sou.   &   Fla.,    Lenoir 

Car  Wks.,   Gadsden    Car   Wks.,    Ry.    Fuel   Co 18,053.16 

Pollock,    Benjamin    R.,    general    manager,    Boston    &    Maine 15,000.00 

Follock,   Walter   B.,   manager  marine   department,   N.    Y.    Central, 

W.   S.,   Mer.   Desp.   Trans.,   West.  Transit  Co 18,000.00 

Pollok,    Allan,    superintendent.    Southern    Pacific 12,000.00 

Porcher,   Samuel,   purchasing  apent,   Pennsylvania,  Phila.,   Bal.  & 

Wash.,  West  J.  &  Seashore,  N.  Y.,  Phila.  &  Nor.,   Bal.,  Chesa. 

&  Atlan.,  Md.,   Dela.  &  Va.,  Balto.,   Chesa.   &  At 14,000.00 

Porter,  H.  T.,   chief  engineer,   Bessemer  &   L.    Erie 10,440.00 

Powell.    Thomas    Carr,    vice-president.    Southern,    C.    N.    O.    &    T. 

P..  A.  G.   S..  Nor.  Alabama,  H.  &  N.   E.,   N.   O.   &  N.   E 18,600.00 

Pveatt,  J.  S.,  president  and  general  manager,  N  O.,  Tex.  &  Mex., 

"St.  L.  B.  &  Mex.,  Beau.,  S.  L.  &  West.  Orange  &  N.  W 15,000.00 

Quayle,   Robert,   G.   S.   M.   P.,   C.   &  N.   W.,   P.   R.   C.   &   N.   W., 

W.   &   N.   W 15,000.00 

Ranh,   S.   E.,   president,   B.   R.   R.   &  S.   Y 14,750.00 

Rapelje,    John    W.,    general    manager.    Nor.    Pac 12,000.00 

Ray,   G.   J.,  chief  engineer,   D.   L.   &  W 13,000.00 

Rearick,  A.   C,  general  attorney,  C.  &  0..  H.  V.  Ry 10,000.00 


Kealh,   T.   W.,  general  solicitor,   N.   &  W 12,900.00 

Keccl,   Smith,   Shaw   &   Beal,   general  attorneys,   P.  &   L.    E 15,000.00 

Keid,   George  T.,  assistant  to  president,   W.   Con.   Nor.   Pac 15,000.00 

Keilly,  F.   C,  freight  traffic  manager,   St.   L.   S.   F 10,000.00 

Ken.ington,  Carl,  secretary,  C.  &  Ohio,  Hocking  Val.,  C.  &  O.  N.  11,500.00 

Kice,   N.  M.,  vice-i)resident,   St.   L.   S.   F 17,919.33 

Rich,    Eason,   A.    G.    S.,    Union    Pacific 10,000.00 

Richards,   R.   C,  C.   C.   S.  C.  and  G.   C.  A.,  C.  &  N.   W 10,000.00 

Rickard,   R.   D.,   secretary  and   treasurer  and   director,   N.   Y.   O. 

&     W 10,399.99 

Kiggs,   Ed.   G.,   executive  assistant,   N.   Y.,   N.   H.   &  H 15,000.00 

Robins,   Jesse   W.,    receiver.    Trinity    &    Brazos    Valley,    Houston 

Belt   &    Ter.    Ry 10,500.00 

Robinson,   E.   F.,  general   manager,    B.    R.   &   P 10,333.33 

Robinson,   L.   A.,   comptroller,  C.   &   N.    W.   Ry 15,040.00 

Robson,   Frank   E.,   general   counsel,   Michigan   Central 12,010.00 

Rockwell,    Samuel,   consulting   engineer,    New   York   Central 10,000.00 

Rodgers,     J.     G.,     assistant     to     president,     l""ennsylvania.     West. 

N.    Y.    &    Pa.    Ry.,    Phila.,    Balto.    &    Wash.,    West    Jersey    & 

Seashore     11,780.60 

Rodman.    William    B.,    general    solicitor,    Norfolk    Southern,    John 

L.    Rober    Lumber    Co 15,000.00 

Rogers,    S.    M.,    vice-president,   Elgin,   Joliet   &    Eastern 12,060.00 

Root,   F.   W.,   solicitor,   C.    M.    &   St.    P.    Ry.    Co 12,000.00 

Rossiter,    Edw.    L.,  treasurer.    New   York    Central 18,180.00 

Kiifhn,   J.    R.,    freight   traffic   manager,    Norfolk   &    Western 11,000.00 

Runnells,    Clive,    vice-president,    Pullman    Co 18,000.00 

Scarritt,    Scarritt,    Jones    &    Miller,    general    attorneys,    Chgo.    & 

Alton      10,000.00 

.Schlafge,     William,     general     mechanical     superintendent,     Erie, 

N.    Y.    S.   &   W 10,000.00 

Scholz,   Carl,   consulting  mining   engineer,   C.    B.    &   Q 11,666.62 

Schoyer,    Alfred    M.,    vice-president,    Pennsylvania,     Pgh.    C.     C. 

St.   L.,   Belt   Ry.   of  Chgo.,   Calumet   West 18,340.85 

-Scott,    R.    B.,    general    solicitor,    C.    B.    &    Q 14,833.36 

Scott,    S.    C,    assistant    to    vice-president,    Pennsylvania,    Tyler- 
Conn..    Shpsvle 10,210  00 

Seddon,    William    L.,    vice-president.    Seaboard    Air    Line,    Nea. 

Dub.     &     Sav 13.191.64 

Seneff,    E.    H.,    general    solicitor,    Pennsylvania,    Pgh.    Cin.     C. 

&    St.    L 15,000.00 

Shand,    .'Mex.    C.,   chief   engineer,    Pennsylvania 13,200.00 

Shaw.    R.    Martin,    general    counsel,    Chgo.    Grt.    Northern 18,000.00 

Sheldon,    F.    B.,    vice-president,   Toledo   &    Ohio   Cent 13,880.00 

Sheaffer,     Chailes     M.,     general     superintendent     transportation, 

Pennsylvania      12,000.00 

Shearer,    Henry,    general    superintendent,    Mich.    Central 10,000.00 

Sheean,  James   B.,    general  solicitor,    C.    St.   P.   M.   &   0 15,000.00 

Shelton.    E.    M.,   assistant   to   general    counsel,    C.    B.    &   Q. 13,166.66 

Shepard,     F.     J,,    vice-president    and     director,     Mo.     Pacific,     T. 

&:     P. 17,330.00 

Sheppard,    F.    L.,    assistant    to    vice-president,    Pennsylvania 10,200.00 

Smart,    Edw.    M.,   assistant    general   counsel,    Chgo.    &    N.    W 15,000.00 

Smith,    Addison    R.,    third    vice-president,    L.    &    Nashville 12,510.00 

Smith,     Edward    C,     president,     Central     Vermont 12,000.00 

Smith,   F.   Sullivan,  receiver,  vice-president,  Pgh.,  Shmt.  &  N.   W.  12.000.00 

Smith,  H.   F.,  vice-president,  traffic  manager.   N.   C.   &   St.   L 10,000.00 

Smith,    L.    D.,    vice-president,    Lehigh    Valley.., 14.583.33 

Smith,    Milton   H.,   president,   L.    &   Nash 20,639.09 

Smith,    R.    K.,    vice-president   and    general    manager.    Miss.    Cen..  10,000.00 

Smith,    William    W.,    division    counsel.    B.    &    0 15,010.00 

Spangler,    D.    E.,    general    superintendent,    N.    &   W 10,500.00 

Spencer,    H.     li.,    vice-president.     Southern,    Lenoir    Car    Works, 
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Report  on  Butting  Collision 

at  Trussville,  Alabama 

TIIK  In  IKK  ST  A  IE  (JoMMI'.KCK  (Jo.M  MI.SS10N  llUS  ift.^Ucd  a 
report  dated  April  22,  and  signed  by  W.  1'.  Borland, 
Ciiief  of  tile  Bureau  of  Safety,  on  tlie  liulting  loilision 
of  freiglit  trains  near  'I'rus.sville,  Alal^ama,  on  tlie  Alabama 
Great  Soutliern,  on  l-'eb.  15,  1920,  in  wliidi  live  employees 
were  killed,  including  the  enginemeii  of  Urth  trains.  The 
trains  had  an  order  to  meet  at  Tru.ssville  and  the  engine- 
man  of  the  northJKiund  train  ran  past  the  meeting  jKjint; 
and  he  also  ])assed  an  automatic  bhxk  signal  set  against 
him.  The  conductor  of  this  train  is  held  at  fault  for  failing 
to  take  promj)!  mea.sures  to  stop  his  train  when  he  saw  the 
southijound  was  not  on  the  side  track,  and  his  flagman  is 
censured  for  not  informing  the  conductor  on  this  point  as 
soon  as  he  saw  the  situation. 

The  cngineman  at  fault  had  been  a  runner  for  ten  years, 
with  a  good  record;  but  he  evidently  had  had  no  sleep  for 
about  twenty-six  hours.  The  collision  occurred  about  9:40 
P.  M.  The  engineman  had  been  on  duty  all  night  the  night 
before  and  had  not  been  to  his  home  during  the  day.  It  is 
the  conclusion  of  the  ins[)ector  that  he  was  asleep  at  the 
time  of  the  collision. 

The  train  despatcher  is  censured  for  issuing  a  meeting 
order  on  fonn  19;  if  he  had  used  form  -51,  requiring  the 
train  to  be  stopjied  for  the  signature  of  the  conductor,  the 
engineman  and  the  other  men  on  the  engine  might  have  lx;en 
more  thoroughly  impressed  with  the  fact  that  a  meeting  point 
had  been  established.  The  despatcher  said  that  disregard  of 
the  rule  requiring  the  use  of  form  31  to  restrict  the  rights  of 
a  train  was  common.  This,  says  the  report,  indicates  lax 
supervision,  which  requires  prompt  corrective  measure?  at 
the  hands  of  the  operating  officers  of  the  road. 

Mr.  Borland  again  recommends  the  use  of  automatic 
train  stops. 


"This  s.afety  stuff  is  all  a  joke,"  a  car  man  said  one  day; 
he  didn't  put  his  blue  flag  up— now  he  has  passed  away.— Fred 

Mcxers. 
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Car  Being  Loaded  on   Freighter  at  Seattle  for  Use   on  the 
New  Alaskan  Railway 


A  Unit   Construction    Method  for   Engine   Houses 

The  Pennsylvania  Develops  Three  Standard  Designs 
With  Resultant  Economies  in  Supervision 


EARLY  IN  1918  it  became  necessary  for  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  to  enter  into  an  extensive  program  for  the 
reconstruction  of  its  engine  terminals  at  many  points 
along  its  lines.  Accordingly,  designs  were  developed  by  the 
engineering  department  of  the  road  for  three  types  of  house, 
i.  e.,  T_\pe  68,  Type  60  and  Type  48,  in  which  the  type  is 
indicative  of  the  number  of  stalls  in  a  complete  circle. 

Generally  speaking,  the  houses  are  similar.  All  were 
designed  with  six  circular  bays  of  20  ft.  each,  giving  a 
total  length  of  stalls  of  120  ft.,  the  design  in  each  case 
being  predicated  on  the  use  of  pre-cast  reinforced  concrete 
columns,  girders,  purlins,  and  other  members  required  in 
the  construction  of  the  frames  of  enginehouses.  Each  type 
of  house  was  planned  for  use  in  connection  with  110-ft. 
turntables  and  in  each  type  the  distance  between  columns  in 
the  inner  walls  is  13  ft.  The  angle  between  adjacent  tracks 
in  Type  48  is  7  deg.  30  min.;  in  Type  60,  6  deg.,  an  J  in 


pre-cast  frame  members  were  to  be  secured  from  the  com- 
pany's concrete  molding  plant  at  Alorrisville,  N.  J.  This 
plan  was  not  carried  out  in  full.  Instead,  8  stalls  only  were 
constructed  of  pre-cast  members,  while  14  stalls  were  poured 
in  place  and  12  stalls  remain  uncompleted.  The  drawings 
show  the  standard  girders,  column  and  roof  beams  for  a 
standard  68-staIl  house  together  with  an  erection  diagram. 
The  method  followed  in  placing  the  pre-cast  meml^ers  in  the 
eight  stalls  will  appear  in  the  sequence  of  this  article. 

The    Pitcairn    House 

The  stress  of  business  at  Pitcairn  precluded  any  curtail- 
ment in  the  capacity  for  handling  locomotives  and  the  con- 
struction plan  was  worked  out  accordingly.  Three  temporary 
pits  with  capacities  for  three  locomotives  each  were  fitted  uo 
under  cover  of  an  old  storehouse  before  tearing  away  any 
portion   of  the  old   enginehouse.    The  wrecking  of  the  old 


First    Stage — The    Columns   in    Place 


I 


Type  68,  5  deg.  17  min.  38  .sec.  The  distance  from  the 
center  of  the  table  to  the  inner  circle  wall  in  Tvpe  48  is  9^1  ft. 
4^  in.;  in  Type  60,  124  ft.  2^  in.,  and  in  Type  68,  140  ft. 
9  in.  The  variations  in  the  central  angles  are,  of  course, 
reflected  in  corresponding  variations  in  the  roof  girders  of 
the  various  types  and  in  the  outer  circle  wall,  the  distance 
between  the  outer  columns  in  Type  68  being  24  ft.  1  in., 
increasing  to  25  ft.  b^  in.  in  Type  60  and  to  28  ft.  S-j/s  in- 
in  Type  48. 

As  a  part  of  the  reconstruction  plan,  engincliouses  of  the 
new  type  were  erected  at  West  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Marcus 
Hook  and  Pitcairn,  and  Gardenville,  N.  Y.  Of  these  pos- 
sibly the  one  at  Pitcairn  is  the  most  interestmg  because  of 
the  local  conditions  under  which  the  construction  was  car- 
ried out.  At  this  point  the  plans  provided  for  the  replace- 
ment, on  the  same  site,  of  an  old  44-stall  house  of  frame- 
and-brick  construction  with  concrete  engine  pits  and  a  100- 
ft.  turntable,  with  a  Type  68  enginehouse  of  which  34  stalls, 
all   of  unit  construction,   were  to  \x  erected   for  which  the 


house  was  then  done  in  sections  and  the  erection  of  the  new 
house  proceeded  in  the  same  manner.  By  shifting  the  ap- 
proach tracks  to  clear  the  new  work  and  installing  a  tem- 
porary 100-ft.  table  in  the  pit  prepared  for  the  reception  of 
the  new  110-ft.  turntable  and  providing  a  section  of  track 
connecting  the  old  and  the  temporary  tables,  it  was  possible 
to  go  ahead  with  the  wrecking  of  the  old  house  and  the  new 
construction,  placing  the  new  sections  in  service  as  completed 
and  at  the  same  time  maintaining  continued  use  of  the  un- 
wrecked  portions  of  tlie  old  building. 

The  site  of  the  improvement  is  in  the  old  bed  of  Turtle 
Creek  on  made  ground  consisting  of  eight  feet  of  cinder  fill. 
The  new  foundations  were  carried  down  to  the  gravel  and 
clay  underlying  the  cinders,  the  old  fill  being  loaded  into 
standard-gage  dump  cars  by  a  clam-shell.  The  removal  of 
the  old  reinforced-concrete  engine  pits  complicated  the  mak- 
ing of  the  excavation  for  the  new  house,  it  being  necessary 
to  resort  to  blasting,  using  small  charges  of  dynamite  shot 
under  a  mattress.     The  holes  in  the  concrete  were  prepared 
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by  air  drills  and  after  the  shooting  acetylene  torches  were 
used  to  cut  the  reinforcing  bars.  A  derrick,  a  steam  shovel 
and  a  locomotive  crane  were  used  for  loading  the  broken 
concrete  into  cars. 

The  construction  of  the  new  house  was  begun  in  the  8-stall 
section  built  in  accordance  with  the  unit-construction  plan. 
To  permit  of  this  work  nine  stalls  of  the  old  house  were 
wrecked  and  the  concrete  in  the  foundations  and  engine  pits 
for  the  new  structure  was  placed  by  means  of  a  distributing 
tower.  As  the  pits  were  completed  the  track  rails  were 
applied,  thus  providing  the  means  for  running  in  the  loco- 
motive cranes  by  which  the  pre-cast  members  were  placed. 
In  the  14-stall  section,  in  which  the  members  were  cast  in 
place,  the  tower  mentioned  above  was  also  utilized  for  spout- 
ing the  concrete  to  place. 

Details  of  Design  Modified  After 

First  Houses  Were  Constructed 

The  pre-cast  portions  of  the  Pitcaim  house  and  the  others 
mentioned  were  built  in  accordance  with  the  original  designs. . 
During  the  erection  of  these  houses  certain  modiiications  in 
the  details  of  design  presented  themselves  as  desirable  and 
have  since  been  made. 

In  the  original  designs  the  column  lengths  were  varied 
slightly  with  the  type  and  the  cross-sections  of  similar  girders 
varied  slightly  with  their  length.    Later  the  plans  were  re- 


ing  the  columns  up  to  the  monitor  roof  as  shown  in  the 
drawing. 

One  of  the  photographs  shows  a  model  of  two  stalls  built 
to  scale  and  in  accordance  with  the  original  design,  includ- 
ing the  columns,  girders,  struts,  roof  slabs  cast  as  a  unit  with 
the  roof  beams,  window  frames  and  the  timber  smoke  jacks. 
As  will  be  noted  the  changes  mentioned  above  deal  with 
details  and  in  no  way  affect  the  general  design. 

In  all  types  the  peak  of  the  roof  is  at  the  center  of  the 
house  with  the  monitors  placed  over  Columns  4,  5  and  6  and 
sloping  toward  the  rear  of  the  house.  In  the  houses  built 
with  the  pre-cast  roof  slabs  constant  smoke  removal  was  ob- 
tained through  the  monitors  by  3-in.  by  8-in.  vents  which 
are  permanently  open,  and  by  2-in.  by  3-in.  slots  through 
the  ends  of  all  slabs  where  pockets  could  be  formed.  As 
revised,  the  roofs  present  no  pockets  for  the  accumulation 
of  smoke  and  gases.  Regulated  ventilation  is  secured  through 
hinged  sashes  provided  in  the  rear  walls  and  in  the  monitors. 

Fig.  2  shows  the  columns  of  the  model  ready  for  the 
reception  of  the  girders  which  are  shown  in  place  in  Fig.  3. 
The  columns  are  cast  with  recesses  in  their  bases  for  receiv- 
ing lli/2-in.  square  dowels,  which  are  upset  3  in.  from  the 
general  level  of  the  column  footings  and  with  recesses  and 
brackets  at  the  top  to  receive  the  girders.  The  inequalities 
in  angularity  between  girders  in  the  various  types  occasioned 
by  the  variations  in  the  angle  at  the  center  are  compensated 


Third  Stage— The  Stall  Complete 


vised  so  that  the  same  column  will  fit  in  either  type  of  house 
and  similar  girders  are  of  the  same  cross-section  for  all 
the  houses.  By  these  changes  important  economies  in  forms 
were  effected. 

Again,  in  the  first  houses,  the  roof  slabs  were  cast  as  a 
unit  with  the  roof  beams.  These  proved  to  be  unsatisfactory 
from  a  transportation  viewpoint  and  for  handling  in  the  yard 
and  at  the  site  of  the  house  because  of  their  extreme  size 
and  weight.  These  have  therefore  been  superseded  by  pre- 
cast roof  beams  supporting  a  poured-in-place  slab  of  rein- 
forced concrete  or  gypsum.  Also  the  practice  of  pre-casting 
the  window  frames  proved  to  be  expensive  and  it  is  proposed 
to  var\-  the  design  by  doing  away  with  the  frames  by  carry- 


for  by  the  fit  of  the  girders  in  the  column  recesses.  In  all 
cases  the  joint  is  made  a  fit  by  filling  in  with  mortar  after 
the  girders  have  been  placed. 

In  erecting  the  frame  the  columns  are  set  in  place  over 
the  upset  provided  in  the  footings,  locomotive  cranes  being 
generally  used  for  the  purpose.  The  erection  of  columns  is 
simplified  by  the  fact  that  the  column  bases  are  so  propor- 
tioned that  after  once  being  set  in  place  the  columns  are 
stable,  and  no  guying  is  required.  Once  placed,  the  bases 
may  be  concreted  in  or  not  as  desired.  With  the  columns  in 
place  the  erection  of  the  other  members  follow  in  sequence. 
Where  a  turntable  is  available  the  locomotive  cranes  used 
in  placing  the  pre-cast  members  are  run  in  over  the  pit  tracks, 
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wliiili  arc  iii.-t.illid  a>  tlu'  pit.s  arr  i()m|iUti(l  in  atlvanir  of 
(•ration.  In  tlu-  al)scm(.'  of  a  tiirntaliK',  cinunifiTfiitial 
traiks  may  lie-  used  for  tin-  iram^  iluriiij^  \\\v  croction  ol 
the  fraino. 

Ma.ss  nMKTi'ti-  is  used  in  llu'  foundations  and  cnnini'  pits 
of  tlu'sc  houses.  The  inline  pits  are  104  ft.  lonj^  and  4  ft. 
wide.  The  pit  side  walls  are  2  ft.  7  in.  thick  and  are  capped 
l)y  S  in.  I)y  8  in.  hy  lo  in.  white  oak  timber  rail  .seats  which 
overhani;  the  pit  .>  in.,  giving,'  ])rotection  to  tiie  heatinj,'  jjipes 
in  the  pits,  'i'hc  ties  are  spaced  18  in.  on  centers  and  the 
l,U)-ll).  rails  are  spiked  to  them  without  the  u.se  of  tie  plates. 
The  bottoms  of  the  jiits  are  'J  in.  thick,  crowned  in  the 
center  with  the  hi.u'h  and  low  ends  2  ft.  11  in.  and  3  ft.  6  in., 
res])ectively,  below  the  level  of  the  iloor,  ])r()vi(linji  a  7-in. 
drop  in  the  length  of  the  pit  for  drainaj.je  toward  the  inner 
circle  wall  where  a  drainage  pit  is  ])r()vi(lcd,  extending  all 
around  the  house. 

The  tl(x)rs  consist  of  crcosotcd  wood  blocks  for  the  wear- 
ing surface  on  a    1-in.   sand   cushion   and   a   4-in.   concrete 
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Details  of  the  Columns  and  Girders 


sub-floor  on  8  in.  of  cinders.  The  doors  in  the  inner  circle 
walls  are  of  the  wooden  roller  type.  The  outer  circle  walls 
are  of  brick  with  steel  sash.  Slag  rooting  on  concrete  or 
g\psum  slabs  constitute  the  roofs. 

While  it  is  desirable  to  build  these  houses  with  pre-cast 
members  the  frames  may  be  poured  in  place.  At  Pitcairn 
both  methods  were  followed  and  at  this  point  the  forms  for 
the  poured-in-place  stalls  were  built  on  the  job.  For  the 
Gardenville  house  the  forms  were  shipped  in  from  the 
Altoona  (Pa.)  shops. 

The  plans  for  the  standard  houses  were  developed  under 
the  direction  of  A.  C.  Shand,  chief  engineer  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  H.  R.  Leonard,  engineer  of  bridges  and  build- 
ings, by  Robert  Famham,  assistant  engineer  of  bridges  and 
buildings,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for 
the  information  contained  herein. 


The  railroads  of  the  south,  and  of  every  other  section,  are 
entitled  to  rates  which,  with  competent,  economical  management, 
will  enable  them  to  pay  fair  wages  and  make  fair  returns.  That 
is  simple  justice  and  sound  policy,  and  in  administering  justice 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  should  also  remember  to 
act  promptly. — St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch. 
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Train  Accidents  in  February 

iiK  FOLLOWING  is  a  li.st  of  the  most  notable  train  acci- 
dents that  occurred  on  the  railways  of  the  United  States 
in  the  month  of  February,  1920: 


Dale  Road  Pl.ut- 

5   Pent!      Frankford 

8  Texas  &   Pacific.  .  .  .Ranger    .  . 

15  Alabama    (I.    S.  . 

16  Mo..    Kan.    &    Tc 

(  V.  S.  &  P. 
IH       1  La.  &  W.  W. 


Kind  of 
accident 


.Trussvillc    

.Muskogee    

Oib.sland,  La.  . . 


Kind  of 
Irain 
&    F... 

ik'V.'.'. 
&    F... 


In- 
Killed  jured 


21   Southern    Charleston.  S.  C. .       be     P.    &    P 


Dkkaii.ments 
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)atc  Road  Place  iltKiiliin-in 

4   Missouri   Pacific.  . .  .  Clayloii    ()|kti     draw.  . 

7   Scalioard    A.    I Way.s    l/nx 

13   Ga.  Southern  &  F..Lake   Butler..  Ace.     obst 

13   Louisville  &  N I'lcasant  View.Acc.     obst.... 

18  Danville  &  W Buford,    Va.  .Loose    wheel. 

18  Pcnn   Clarksville  ..  .1).     tire 
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Cause  of        Kind  of 
Date  Road  Place  accident  train 

•10  Mo.,    Kan.   &    Tex.  .  M.ichens,    Mo-Pire      P. 

•28  New  York  Central. .  Kingsville   .  ..Kire     P. 


jured 
10 


In- 
Killed     jured 
0  0 

0  2 


The  trains  in  collision  at  Frankford  Junction,  Pa.,  on  the 
fifth  of  February,  were  an  ea.stbound  pas.scnger  consisting  of 
a  locomotive  and  ten  cars  and  a  freight  which  was  switching 
across  the  main  track.  The  passenger  train  was  running  at 
about  50  miles  an  hour  and  the  engine  and  first  five  cars  were 
knocked  off  the  track.  Three  freight  cars  were  wrecked.  The 
collision  was  due  to  misreading  the  distant  signal.  Thirteen 
passengers  and  one  trainman  were  injured,  none  of  the  in- 
juries being  classed  as  serious. 

The  train  involved  in  the  accident  near  Ranger,  Tex.,  on 
the  morning  of  the  8th,  about  1  o'clock,  was  eastbound  pas- 
senger No.  12.  By  the  malicious  misplacement  of  a  switch 
immediately  in  front  of  the  locomotive  the  rbain  was  turned 
into  a  side  track  and  collided  with  freight  cars  standing  there. 
Two  freight  cars  were  wrecked,  and  the  baggage  car  and  one 
coach  were  ditched.  One  trespasser  was  killed  and  three 
trainmen,  ten  passengers  and  three  other  persons  were  in- 
jured. ^ 

The  trains  in  collision  near  Trussville,  Ala.,  on  the  night 
of  the  15th,  were  northbound  freight  No.  52  and  southbound 
freight  extra  No.  6587.  Both  engines  and  ten  cars  were 
wrecked  and  many  other  cars  were  damaged.  Both  engine- 
men  and  both  firemen  were  killed  or  fatally  injured  and  a 
brakeman  was  fatally  scalded,  and  two  employees  were  in- 
jured. The  collision  was  due  to  forgetfulness  on  the  part  of 
the  engineman  of  No.  52,  who  overlooked  an  order  to  meet 
the  other  train  at  Trussville. 

Trains  in  the  collision  near  Aluskogee,  Oklahoma,  on  the 
16th,  were  a  southbound  passenger  and  a  preceding  freight. 
The  freight  had  been  brought  to  a  stop  because  of  striking  a 
section  motor  car  and  was  run  into  at  the  rear  by  the  pas- 
senger train.  The  locomotive,  caboose  and  six  freight  cars 
were  wrecked.  There  was  a  light  fog  at  the  time  and  the 
view  was  obstructed  by  steam  from  an  oil  refiner}'  which  was 
hanging  in  low  dense  clouds.  The  flagman  of  the  freight 
train  was  back  4,000  ft.  and  the  passenger  train  was  flagged 
by  three  different  men,  but  none  of  the  flags  were  seen  by  the 
engineman  of  the  passenger  train.  The  engineman  was  killed. 
The  fireman  jumped  off  and  escaped  serious  injuries. 

The  trains  involved  in  the  collision  at  Gibbsland,  La., 
on  the  18th  were  westbound  passenger  No.  11  of  the  Vicks- 
burg,    Shreveport   &   Pacific,    and    southlxjund    mixed    train 

•Abbreviations  and  marks  used  in  Accident  List: 

re,     Rear     collision be.     Butting     collision xc.     Other     collisions— — b. 

Broken d,  Defective unf,  Unforeseen  obstruction unx.  Unex- 
plained  derail,    Open    derailing    switch ms.    Misplaced    switch— —ace, 

obst..   Accidental   obstruction malice.   Malicious  obstruction   of   track,   etc. 

boiler.  Explosion  of  locomotive  on  road fire,  Cars  burned  while  run- 
ning  P.  or  Pass.,  Passenger  train F-  or  Ft,,  Freight  tram  (includ- 
ing  empty   engines,   work   trains,   etc.) .•\sterisk.    Wreck  wholly    or   partly 

destroyed  by  fire Dagger,  One  or  more  passengers  killed. 
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No.  22  of  the  Louisiana  &  Northwest.  The  collision  oc- 
curred about  1:35  a.  m.  on  a  clear  night.  The  passenger 
train,  moving  at  good  speed,  ran  into  the  mixed  train  on 
the  crossing  of  the  two  roads,  demolishing  one  freight  car, 
wrecking  the  passenger  engine  and  doing  much  other 
damage.  Two  men  standing  on  the  station  platform  at  the 
left  of  the  track  were  killed,  and  15  persons  on  the  plat- 
form and  three  employees  were  injured.  There  are  no 
interlocking  signals  at  this  crossing  and  the  rule  requires 
all  trains  to  be  brought  to  a  stop  within  200  ft.;  but  in 
this  case  the  passenger  train  was  not  stopped.  The  engine- 
man  had  been  in  the  service  of  the  road  only  a  year  and 
a  half  though  with  a  clear  record;  but  he  had  had  sev- 
eral years'  experience  on  other  railroads.  He  had  been  on 
duty  less  than  three  hours  after  teing  off  duty  two  days. 
The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission's  report  on  this  col- 
lision says  that  failure  to  bring  trains  to  a  full  stop  be- 
fore passing  over  crossings  has  been  observed  in  a  number 
of  other  cases  in  that  region;  and  the  conclusion  is  reached 
that  the  rule  is  frequently  violated.  Evidence  as  to  how  the 
engineman  of  No.  11,  having  a  bright  electric  headlight, 
came  to  run  into  the  freight  train,  apparently  without  see- 
ing it  until  he  was  within  a  few  hundred  feet  of  the  cross- 
ing, is  contradictor)',  and  some  of  it  apparently  untruth- 
ful. So  far  as  can  be  gathered  from  the  commission's  re- 
port the  only  tenable  theory  is  that  the  engineman  had 
been  asleep  until  quite  near  the  crossing. 

The  trains  in  collision  near  Charleston,  S.  C,  on  the  21st, 
were  westbound  passenger  No.  17  and  eastbound  passengei 
No.  16  of  the  Southern  Railway.  Both  engines  were  badly 
damaged  and  both  enginemen  and  both  firemen  were  in- 
jured.    The  conductor  of  train  16  was  slightly  injured. 

The  train  derailed  near  Clayton,  La.,  on  the  4th,  was  west- 
bound passenger  No.  806.  Moving  at  about  ten  miles  an 
hour  it  ran  into  an  open  draw  at  the  Tensas  River  and  the 
engine  and  first  two  cars  fell  into  the  river.  The  fireman, 
the  express  messenger  and  three  passengers  were  drowned  or 
were  killed  by  the  fall  and  nine  persons  were  injured.  The  en- 
gineman went  down  with  his  engine  and  was  injured,  but  es- 
caped from  the  cab  after  it  fell  into  the  water.  The  engine- 
man  was  held  responsible  for  the  derailment,  on  account  of 
failure  to  observe  signals. 

The  train  derailed  near  Ways,  Ga.,  on  the  17th,  was  south- 
bound passenger  No.  3,  running  at  about  50  miles  an  hour. 
Four  coaches  fell  down  a  bank  and  47  passengers  and  one 
trainman  were  injured.  The  cause  was  not  determined.  The 
injuries  were  cla.ssed  as  slight. 

The  train  derailed  at  Lake  Butler,  Fla.,  on  the  13th,  was 
northbound  passenger  No.  12.  Striking  a  large  tree  which 
had  been  blown  down  and  lodged  on  the  track  at  a  cun'e  the 
engine  and  two  cars  were  overturned.  The  engineman,  fire- 
man and  one  other  employee  were  injured. 

The  train  derailed  at  Pleasant  View,  Ky.,  on  the  13th,  was 
southbound  passenger  No.  33.  The  engine,  baggage  car  and 
one  pasenger  car  were  overturned.  The  engineman  was  fa- 
tally scalded  and  the  fireman  and  one  passenger  were  slightly 
injured.  The  derailment  was  caused  by  a  piece  of  iron 
placed  on  the  track  by  a  child  of  six  years. 

The  train  derailed  on  the  Danville  &  Western  near  Buford, 
Va.,  on  the  18th,  was  westl^ound  passenger  No.  3.  The  rear 
car  was  thrown  off  the  track  by  the  loosening  of  a  wheel  and 
this  pulled  the  rest  of  the  cars  and  the  locomotive  with  it. 
The  train  was  running  at  20  miles  an  hour.  The  conductor 
was  killed  and  one  passenger  and  three  trainmen  were  in- 
jured. 

The  train  derailed  on  the  Pennsylvania  Lines  at  Clarks- 
ville,  Pa.,  on  the  evening  of  the  18th,  was  northbound  pas- 
senger No.  475,  drawn  by  two  locomotives.  Running  at 
about  45  miles  an  hour,  the  whole  train  except  one  car  at  the 
rear  was  thrown  off  the  track  and  three  of  the  four  coaches 
were  overturned.     The  station  building  was  destroyed.     One 


engineman  and  one  fireman  were  injured,  but  all  other  per- 
sons on  the  train  escaped  with  a  shaking-up.  The  derail- 
ment is  reported  as  due  to  l)reaking  of  a  driving-wheel  tire, 
the  broken  wheel  causing  the  breaking  of  a  rail. 

The  train  involved  in  the  accident  on  the  Missouri,  Kan- 
sas &  Texas  near  Machens,  Mo.,  on  the  night  of  the  tenth, 
was  southbound  passenger  No.  5.  Fire  discovered  in  a  bag- 
gage car  necessitated  setting  out  the  car;  but  this  was  not  ac- 
complished until  the  fire  was  beyond  control.  The  car  was 
destroyed  together  with  express  matter,  mail  matter  and  bag- 
gage. Estimated  damage  to  express  matter,  $15,000.  Cause 
not  determined. 

The  trains  involved  in  the  accident  on  the  New  York  Cen- 
tral at  Kingsville,  Ohio,  on  the  28th,  were  westbound  pas- 
senger No.  81,  and  two  freight  trains.  The  freights  had  been 
in  a  slight  collision,  a  standing  local  train  being  run  into 
at  the  rear  by  a  through  freight.  The  collision  was  a  slight 
one,  but  it  resulted  in  the  derailment  of  a  carload  of  carbide 
and  this  car  fouled,  or  nearly  fouled,  the  adjacent  main  track, 
on  which  No.  81  was  approaching.  The  passenger  train  was 
flagged  and  its  locomotive  came  to  a  stop  exactly  opposite  the 
derailed  car.  The  carbide  apparently  became  ignited  by  fire 
from  this  locomotive  and  an  explosion  and  fire  resulting  de- 
stroyed the  baggage  car  of  the  passenger  train  and  its  con- 
tents, and  the  freight  house  and  contents.  The  engineman 
and  fireman  of  the  passenger  train  were  severely  burned. 

Canada. — Eight  train  accidents  were  noticed  prominently 
in  newspapers  of  Canada  as  occurring  on  lines  in  the  Do- 
minion in  the  month  of  February.  None  of  these  accidents 
appears  to  have  been  attended  with  fatal  results,  and  five  of 
them  were  reported  as  resulting  in  no  injury  to  persons. 

Electric  Car  Accidents. — On  the  Illinois  Traction  line  near 
Springfield,  on  the  22nd,  a  butting  collision  between  a  pas- 
senger train,  consisting  of  two  sleeping  cars,  and  a  freight 
train  of  13  cars,  resulted  in  the  death  of  one  and  injury  of 
four  persons.  Near  Cleveland,  Ohio,  on  the  same  day,  a  rear 
collision  on  the  Lake  Shore  electric  road  was  reported  to  have 
injured  five.  On  the  27th  there  was  a  derailment  on  the  Hud- 
son &  Manhattan  in  the  tunnel  beneath  Exchange  Place  sta- 
tion, Jersey  City,  N.  J.,  injuring  five  passengers.  Trains 
ran  into  street  cars,  injuring  considerable  numbers  of  per- 
sons, at  Birmingham,  Ala.,  Louisville,  Kv.,  and  Pottsville, 
Pa. 


Federated  American  Engineering 

Societies  Organized 

A  TOTAL  OF  134  DELEGATES,  representing  66  engineering 
and  other  technical  organizations,  responded  to  the 
invitation  of  the  Joint  Conference  Committee  of  the 
four  founder  societies  to  meet  in  Washington,  D.  C,  on 
June  3  and  4.  The  result  of  the  two  days'  deliberations 
held  at  the  Cosmos  Club  was  the  formation  of  The  Fed- 
erated American  Engineering  Societies,  composed  of  societies 
and  affiliations  and  not  of  individuals.  Calvert  Townley, 
of  the  American  Institute  of  Electrical  Engineers,  and  J.  C. 
Hoyt,  of  the  American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers,  were 
elected  chairman  and  secretary,  respectively. 

This  is  the  culmination  of  the  work  started  by  the  Joint 
Conference  Committee,  the  invitation  and  the  work  prepara- 
tory to  this  conference  having  been  carried  on  by  this  com- 
mitee  on  its  own  initiative.  While  the  idea  of  the  formation 
of  a  large  organization  with  the  power  and  duties  necesssary 
to  carr}'  on  public-welfare  work  wherein  the  engineer  was 
concerned  had  met  with  favor  wherever  it  was  proposed, 
the  methods  proposed  in  the  Joint  Conference  Committee's 
report  was  not  so  favorably  received.  Some  attention  had 
been  given  by  the  committee  to  the  possibilities  of  reorganiz- 
ing the  present  Engineering  Council  in  order  that  it  might 
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serve  as  a  backbone  or  uucleus  iirouiul  wliicli  llie  larger 
organi/alion  could  be  built.  However,  no  muvenienl  wa.s 
starled  along  this  line  at  any  lime,  the  lirst  action  of  llie 
conlerence  alter  the  election  of  the  chairman  and  secretary 
being  the  presenlation  of  the  following  rcsolution.s: 

Rtsolvat.  that  it  is  the  sense  of  this  convention  that  an 
organization  be  created  to  further  the  jmldic  welfare  wher- 
ever technical  knowledge  and  engineering  experience  are 
involved,  and  to  consider  and  act  ujjon  mailers  of  common 
concern  to  the  engineering  and  allied  technical  professions. 

Resolved,  that  it  is  the  sense  of  this  convention  that  the 
proposed  organization  should  be  an  organization  of  societies 
and  affiliations  and  not  of  individuals. 

The  result  of  this  was  that  the  discussion  concentrated 
upon  the  cjuestions  presented  therein.  This  brought  forth 
a  variety  of  opinions.  The  representatives  of  the  American 
Association  of  Engineers,  evidently  believing  that  the  new 
organization  would  possibly  interfere  with,  or  in  some  ways 
duplicate,  tlieir  efforts  in  public  welfare  work,  carefully 
sounded  out  the  assembly  on  the  question  of  a  society  com- 
jiosed  of  individuals.  Outside  of  tiiis  society  the  (luestion  of 
an  organization  composed  of  individuals  received  but  little 
attention,  the  chief  objection  to  it  being  the  difficulty 
attending  its  promotion.  The  fact  was  brought  out  that 
practicallly  all  of  the  active  members  of  the  local  and 
national  societies  were  members  of  two  or  more  organizations 
and  that  as  such  was  the  case  there  would  be  great  difficulty 
in  securing  a  membership  large  enough  to  promote  and  carry 
on  the  desired  work. 

With  the  sentiment  in  favor  of  an  organization  composed 
of  societies  and  affiliations,  the  American  Association  of 
Engineers  yielded  its  point  and,  joining  with  the  rest,  made 
the  vote  unanimous.  With  the  passing  of  the  resolution, 
committees  were  appointed  on  constitution  and  by-laws,  pro- 
gram, credentials  and  resolutions.  The  tentative  program 
was  ratified  and  the  remainder  of  the  first  day's  session 
was  devoted  to  addresses  by  various  engineers  on  subjects 
of  interest  and  value  to  the  engineers. 

The  second  day's  session  was  opened  with  the  report  of 
the  Committee  on  Constitution  and  By-Laws.  The  consti- 
tution, as  presented,  was  finally  adopted  with  a  few  minor 
changes  and  one  addition,  a  publicity  clause  insuring  the 
maximum  co-operation  with  the  press.  In  brief,  the  consti- 
tution provides  for  an  organization  to  be  composed  of 
national,  local,  state  and  regional  engineering  and  allied 
technical  organizations.  The  management  will  be  vested  in 
a  body  known  as  the  American  Engineering  Council  and  an 
executive  board  composed  of  30  members  of  the  council, 
including  the  president,  the  four  vice-presidents  and  the 
treasurer  of  the  council.  Representation  on  the  council  will 
be  on  a  basis  of  one  member  for  the  first  100  to  1,000  mem- 
bers of  a  society  and  one  for  every  additional  1.000  or 
major  portion  thereof  up  to  a  maximum  of  20.  This  brought 
forth  considerable  discussion,  the  local  societies  claiminc; 
that  the  nationals  would  be  too  greatlv  represented.  While 
this  is  in  some  measure  true,  it  was  shown  that  the  affairs 
of  the  two  were  so  closelv  allied  and  the  memberships  of 
the  two  w-ere  so  closely  interwoven  that  in  realitv  it  would 
make  but  slight  difference.  Members  of  the  execut've  board 
will  be  elected  bv  districts,  the  proportion  being  the  same 
as  on  the  council. 

Funds  for  the  financing  of  the  new  organization  will  be 
provided  bv  contributions  from  each  member-societv  equal 
to  $1.50  per  member  for  the  national  nnd  $1  per  n^-rson 
for  the  local,  state  and  regional  organizations.  Several  local 
societies  objected  to  this  on  the  basis  that  a  large  part  of 
their  membership  consisted  of  non-voting  members  Driving 
small   dues   and   that  the  tax  would  be  out  of  proportion. 

Under  the  circumstance?  the  constitution  was  interpreted 
to  read  that  as  each  organization  must  submit  its  constitu- 
tion and  by-laws  to  the  executive  board  before  becominfr  a 


iiuinlitr,  it  could  at  that  time  submit  a  statemenl  .-showing 
the  number  of  voting  members  or  members  upon  which  it 
wished  its  re])resenlation  based.  The  board  would  then  be 
in  a  position  to  judge  fairly  and  to  decide  in  each  case 
what  would  be  etiuitable. 

Provision  was  made  for  co-operation  with  and  the  en- 
couraging of  local,  stale  and  regional  organizations  in  the 
formation  of  affiliations  for  the  |)ur|)ose  of  considering  puidic 
welfare  matters.  In  inserting  a  jmblicity  clau.se,  a  jjrovision 
was  made  for  the  formation  of  a  jjublicity  committee  and 
in  order  to  further  their  work  all  meetings,  except  executive 
sessions  of  the  Ijoard,  were  to  be  open  meetings,  and  the 
books  and  minutes  of  the  organization  were  to  be  open  for 
transcription  at  any  time. 

The  constitution  and  by-laws  were  adopted  Jjy  the  con- 
ference by  a  unanimous  vote  of  all  voting,  although  several 
societies  refrained  from  casting  a  vote,  even  though  it  was 
understood  by  all  present  that  any  decision  made  by  a  dele- 
gate was  not  binding  upon  his  .society.  The  largest  organiza- 
tion not  voting  was  the  American  Association  of  Engineers, 
whose  representatives  refrained  from  voting  on  the  basis 
that  as  they  disagreed  with  certain  sections  of  the  constitu- 
tion they  did  not  feel  at  liberty  to  ratify  it.  They  did  wish, 
however,  to  assure  the  conference  of  their  sincere  intention 
to  co-operate  to  the  best  of  their  ability  and  along  such  lines 
as  the  Federated  American  Engineering  Societies  would 
formulate,  leaving  the  question  of  ratification  to  a  vote  of 
the  association  itself. 

The  only  delegation  present  with  full  power  to  accept  or 
refuse  any  action  of  the  conference  was  that  of  the  American 
Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers,  who  ratified  the  constitu- 
tion in  the  name  of  that  society.  They  further  stated  that 
the  society  was  ready  to  enter  the  federated  societies  at  any 
or  such  time  as  the  latter  found  convenient  to  handle  such 
work. 


From  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle 

"Three  Strikes  and  Out" 


Train  Operation  By  Signal  Indication' 

Train  Orders  vs.  Signal  Indication;  Single-Track  Operation 
Without  Written  Train  Orders 

By  Henry  M.  Sperry,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E. 
In  Two  Parts— Part  II 


THE  FIRST  PART  of  this  article  contained  a  condensed 
description  of  our  two  principal  methods  of  directing 
train  operation:  (a)  the  time  interval  method  (clocks, 
time  tables  and  train  orders,  with  the  flagman  as  a 
necessary  adjunct)  and  (b)  the  space  interval  method  or 
block  system  (an  absolute  interval  of  space  between  trains); 
this  as  a  preliminary  to  the  study  of  the  problem  of  train 
operation  by  signal  indication.  On  double-track  roads  this 
problem  was  never  a  serious  one,  except  as  it  has  been  com- 
plicated by  attempts  to  operate  the  system  with  incomplete 
facilities,  as,  for  example,  allowing  second-class  trains  to 
clear  superior  trains  at  sidings  midway  between  block  sta- 
tions. On  single-track  roads  progress  in  the  solution  of  the 
problem  has  been  slow. 

This  second  part  will  describe  in  some  detail  the  actual 
work  of  the  train  despatcher  under  the  two  methods. 

Under  the  first  and  time-honored  method,  the  train  des- 


Bad  Company  for  a  Train  Order 

patcher's  whole  day,  so  far  as  it  manifests  itself  outwardly, 
is  devoted  to  the  preparation  of  written  orders,  getting  them 
delivered  to  conductors  and  enginemen  and  making  for  him- 
self a  satisfactory  record  that  each  act  has  been  completed 
infallibly. 

Under  the  second  method  of  direction  by  signal  indica- 
tion, the  despatcher  is  relieved  of  his  chief  burden,  that  of 
avoiding  "small  errors  which  produce  great  horrors,"  and 
the  whole  business  of  train  operation  is  simplified,  accele- 
rated and  made  safer.  These  commonplace  terms  are  so 
familiar  that  we  become  careless  of  their  significance,  but 
each  one  of  them  signifies,  in  itself,  an  element  of  importance 
on  every  busy  railroad ;  for  the  despatcher's  office  is  the  nerve 
center  of  the  whole  money-earning  machine,  and  its  smooth 
and  unobstructed  action  should  never  \x  regarded  as  of  minor 
importance.  That  it  should  function  perfectly  at  all  times  is 
as  important  in  its  field  as  that  the  general  manager's  brain 
should  always  be  alert  to  every  act  and  every  neglect  of  his 
dozen  subordinate  officers.  The  despatcher's  work  should 
be  simplified  in  every  possible  detail  and  to  the  last  degree, 
so  as  to  reduce  internal  friction — if  I  may  borrow  a  me- 

*The   first  part  was  published   in   the   issue   of   June   4. 


chanical  term.  Everything  possible  should  be  done  to  en- 
able him  to  make  every  move  in  the  least  possible  time, 
because  losses  of  minutes  at  his  desk  may  and  often  do  result 
in  losses  of  dollars  out  on  the  road.  The  prime  duty  of  mak- 
ing train  movement  safer  goes  without  saying.  This  essay 
is  addressed  mainly  to  the  question  of  economy;  but,  fortu- 
nately, the  pursuit  of  economical  financial  results  and  of 
greater  security  to  the  lives  and  limbs  of  passengers  and 
employees  can  be  treated  as  a  single  pursuit.  There  is  nO' 
incompatibility  and  there  should  be  no  division  of  purpose. 

Train  Orders  vs.  Signal  Indications 

Train  orders  are  written  instructions  that  must  be  deliv- 
ered to  the  conductor  and  engineman  of  the  train.  They 
must  be  correctly  prepared,  transmitted,  delivered  and  under- 
stood. They  must  not  be  forgotten.  On  railroads  not 
equipped  with  controlled  manual  or  automatic  block  systems, 
safety  of  operation  depends  entirely  upon  the  human  ele- 
ment, for  there  is  no  check,  either  electrical  or  mechanical^ 
to  prevent  an  improper  train  movement  should  an  error  occur 
in  the  preparation  of  the  order  or  should  the  order  be  mis- 
understood or  forgotten. 

Signal  indications  are  instructions  given  by  the  aspects  of 
fixed  roadside  signals.  The  subject  is  here  dealt  with  as  it 
relates  to  railroads  equipped  witli  the  controlled  manual  or 
the  automatic  block  signal  system.  Instructions  given  by 
signal  indications  require  less  effort  in  preparation  and  trans- 
mittal than  do  written  instructions.  They  are  delivered  to 
the  engineman  through  the  medium  of  the  signal.  The 
language  of  the  signal  is  easy  to  understand  and  difficult  to 
forget. 

Because  the  aspects  are  few  in  number,  there  is  little  oppor- 
tunity for  misunderstanding.  Of  more  importance,  the  in- 
structions conveyed  by  the  signal  are  given  at  the  point  where 
they  are  to  be  executed,  and  no  lapse  of  time  in  which  to  for- 
get them  is  possible. 

Safety  of  operation  under  signal  indications  does  not  de- 
pend entirely  upon  the  human  element  as  in  the  time  interval 
method. 

Comparison  of  the  Two  Methods 

Psychologists  tell  us  that  the  strength  of  a  mental  impres- 
sion is  greatest  at  the  time  it  is  received  and  grows  weaker 
with  the  lapse  of  time.  In  the  train  order  method, 
especially  with  the  more  important  class  of  orders,  the  neces- 
sary lapse  of  time  between  the  receipt  and  the  execution  of 
the  order  is  an  element  of  weakness. 

For  example,  take  a  train  order  of  Form  A,  reading:  "No. 
1  meet  No.  2  at  B."  This  order,  as  is  often  the  case,  may 
be  for  execution  at  a  siding  many  miles  distant.  At  the  time 
that  the  train  is  to  execute  the  order  the  engineman's  mental 
impression  of  the  order  should  be  strong  and  clear.  Because 
of  the  lapse  of  time — perhaps  an  hour  or  more — and  the 
multitude  of  subsequent  impressions,  the  train  order  impres- 
sion is  too  often  weak  and  blurred.  This  point  has  been 
well  brought  out  in  a  recent  article  by  George  Bradshaw, 
supervisor  of  safety  of  the  Pere  Marquette  Railroad,  in  which 
he  exhorts  enginemen  to  take  care  not  to  confuse  their  mental 
impression  of  an  important  train  order  with  other  impressions 
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not  rclatini;  to  it.  Hi'  presents  a  picture  which  is  a  striking 
iUustr.ition  of  wliat  may  llasli  tlirou^li  tlie  mind  of  an  engine- 
man  (kirini;  tlie  hipse  of  time  incident  to  tlic  train  order 
metluKl. 

The  train  order  calls  for  deferred  action;  the  signal  indi- 
cation culls  for  immediate  action.  'I'lie  inovi'ment  re(|uired 
by  a  train  order  is  seldom  made  upon  receipt  of  tlie  order 
The  signal  indication  is  a  "do-it-now"  order. 

Train  operation  by  the  train  order  metluMl  rt(|uiris  the 
delivery  of  the  order  to  the  train.  If  the  train  is  in  motion 
it  must  slacken  speed  or  stop  to  receive  the  train  order.  The 
signal  indication  method,  on  the  contrary,  does  not  require 
the  train  either  to  slacken  speed  or  to  stoj). 

The  train  order  method,  when  it  thus  retards  the  move- 
ment of  trains,  causes  loss  of  time  to  cars,  engines  and  men. 
Furthermore,  it  unnecessarily  obstructs  the  particular  sec- 
tions of  track  occupied  l)y  tlie  delayed  trains,  and  it  recjuires 
the  consumption  of  adclitional  fuel  to  regain  the  normal 
speed.  The  train  order  method  therefore  reduces  the  rail- 
road's output  of  transportation,  and  increases  train  costs. 
To  produce  and  sell  transportation  a  railroad  must  keep  its 
trains  moving;  hence  any  method  that  unnecessarily  retards 
or  stops  the  movement  of  trains  tends  to  destroy  production. 

American  Railway  Association's  Rules  for  Train 
Operation  by  Signal  Indication 

Without  the  block  system  the  train  order  method,  as  usu- 
ally operated,  is  a  means  both  of  safety  and  convenience 
(convenience  with  important  drawbacks,  which  are  custom- 
arily regarded  as  necessary  evils).  As  soon  as  regular  trains 
are  much  behind  time  they  must  be  moved  regardless  of  the 
time  table.  This  necessitates  the  use  of  despatchers'  orders 
to  keep  the  trains  out  of  each  other's  wa} — to  give  them 
the  right  to  the  road.  This  is  a  safety  function.  But  with 
block  signals  the  trains,  without  dependence  on  the  des- 
patcher,  are  prevented  from  running  into  one  another.  The 
despatcher's  function  is  not  so  distinctively  an  element  of 
safety,  but  his  orders  continue  to  be  necessary  as  a  con- 
venience, for  as  long  as  passenger  trains  are  superior  to 
freight  trains,  delayed  passenger  trains  will  cause  delays  to 
freight  trains,  and  delayed  freights  will  delay  still  other 
freights.  It  is  the  despatcher  who  must  reduce  or  prevent 
these  delays.  If  trains  were  all  of  the  same  class,  and  the 
absolute  block  system  were  universal,  there  would  be  no 
need  of  the  despatcher  for  safety  and  very  little  neecl  for 
convenience. 

\\hen  we  speak  of  train  operation  by  signal  indication 
we  mean  the  use  of  fixed  roadside  signals  not  only  as  ( 1 )  the 
means  of  preventing  a  train  from  colliding  with  the  preced- 
ing train  or  as  (2)  a  means  of  indicating  to  a  train  which 
of  two  or  more  diverging  routes  it  shall  take,  but  also,  in 
addition  to  either  or  both  of  these,  as  a  means  (3)  of  indi- 
cating, at  the  will  of  the  despatcher,  under  certain  circum- 
stances, whether  or  not  a  train  shall  actually  make  every 
move  which  the  signals,  if  not  controlled  by  the  despatcher, 
would  permit  it  to  make. 

For  example,  an  automatic  block  signal  indicates  to  an 
approaching  freight  train  that  it  may  proceed  from  B  to  C. 
The  road  is  clear.  But  the  despatcher  desires  to  have  the 
train  enter  a  side  track  half  way  between  B  and  C  for  the 
purpose  of  allowing  a  passenger  train  to  pass  and  run  ahead 
of  the  freight.  To  carry  out  his  purpose  he  causes  the  auto- 
matic block  signal  to  give  a  modified  indication.  He  uses 
the  signal  where  under  former  methods  he  would  use  the 
time-consuming  process  of  a  written  order  conveyed  by  wire 
to  a  station  operator. 

Train  operation  by  signal  indication  is  not  new.  As  early 
as  1903  the  subject  was  under  consideration  by  a  committee 
of  the  American  Railway  Association.  The  problem  at  that 
time  was  stated  as  follows: 

"The  term  'operation  without  train  orders'  is,  of  course, 


somitiiing  of  a  misnomer.  The  system  contemplates  rather  a 
change  in  the  manner  of  delivering  orders,  the  method  of 
working  under  tlu'ni,  and  the  relief  of  the  engine  and  train 
(Tews  from  the  fref|uent  necessity  of  performing  more  or  less 
complicated  arithmetical  j)robiems  in  order  to  determine 
exactly  what  their  orders  are.  With  a  train  scheduled  at  a 
certain  time  for  every  station  on  a  division  and  with  an  order 
requiring  it  to  run  one  hour  and  30  minutes  late  from  a 
certain  point,  the  possibilities  of  error  in  the  calculation  of 
time  are  large.  'I'he  fact  also  that  freight  trains  are  required 
to  keej)  out  of  the  way  of  trains  of  a  .sujjerior  class  running  in 
tlie  same  direction  involves  either  undesirai)le  delays  in  wait- 
ing at  passing  .stations  or  the  taking  of  long  chances  in  getting 
to  the  next  passing  point. 

"The  plan  in  brief  is,  on  double  track,  to  allow  all  trains 
to  proceed  under  a  block  signal  showing  clear,  without  regard 
to  any  train  of  superior  class  that  may  be  following.  The 
rule  on  the  time  table  covering  this  point  is:  'The  right  of 
any  train  to  proceed  will  be  indicated  by  the  position  of  the 
train  order  or  block  signal.  A  clear  signal  will  give  to  any 
train  for  which  it  is  displayed  the  right  to  proceed  in  advance 
of  first-class  trains  without  train  orders.'  The  control  of  the 
train  is  thus  vested  in  the  despatcher.  The  conductor,  while 
he  is  not  relieved  of  responsibility  and  is  required  to  keep 
himself  informed  as  to  trains  of  superior  class,  is,  neverthe- 
less, relieved  of  the  necessity  of  guessing  whether  he  has  time 
to  make  a  certain  passing  point  or  of  asking  of  the  despatcher 
permission  to  do  so.  There  is,  therefore,  a  simplification  of 
the  work  of  despatching,  and  the  conductor  has  only  to  push 
his  train  along  until  warned  by  a  signal  against  him  of  the 
necessity  of  making  for  a  siding." 

The  American  Railway  Association,  by  the  adoption  in 
October,  1903,  of  Rules  D-251,  D-2S4,  officially  recognized 
train  operation  by  signal  indication  on  double  track.  The 
title  of  the  rules  is: 

"Governing  the  movement  of  trains  with  the  current  of 
traffic  on  double  track  by  means  of  block  signals." 

In  April,  1904,  Rules  D-261-D-264  were  added  for  the 
movement  of  trains  against  the  current  of  traffic  on  double 
track  by  means  of  block  signals. 

Train  Operation  by  Signal  Indication 

on  the  Burlington  Road 

The  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy  Railroad,  as  early  as 
1900,  began  operating  trains  on  double  track  between  Chi- 
cago and  Burlington  ."with  the  current  of  traffic  by  block 
signals"  and  without  written  train  orders.  The  rules  were 
few  and  simple.  After  several  years'  trial  the  net  results 
were  summed  up  as  follows: 

"A  large  saving  in  the  time  of  getting  trains  over  the  road, 
due  to  the  absence  of  any  necessity  for  waiting  for  a  train  of 
superior  class  which  may  or  may  not  be  on  time;  a  simplifi- 
cation in  train  despatching,  owing  to  the  lack  of  a  necessity 
on  the  part  of  the  conductor  to  state  that  he  has  time  to  make 
one  station  farther  on  and  to  secure  the  despatcher's  order 
to  proceed;  and  a  measure  of  safety  due  to  getting  rid  of  the 
mathematical  and  chronological  computation  above  referred 
to. 

"It  was  formerly  required  on  the  Burlington  that  freight 
trains  should  keep  out  of  the  time  of  the  fast  mail  by  an 
interval  of  10  minutes;  of  the  time  of  an  ordinary  pa.ssenger 
train  by  an  interval  of  five  minutes.  Of  this  responsibility 
the  conductor  of  the  freight  is  now  relieved.  On  a  busy 
section,  as  between  Chicago  and  Mendota  (83  miles),  it  is 
estimated  that  there  is  a  saving  of  one-third  in  delays  to 
trains." 

The  late  F.  C.  Rice,  general  inspector  of  transportation  of 
the  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy,  the  man  mainly  respon- 
sible for  the  introduction  of  this  method  of  moving  trains, 
said  in  1911:  "Our  .scheme  of  running  trains  on  double 
track  by  block  signals  has  fulfilled  our  most  sanguine  expec- 
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tations.  It  has  saved  our  company  a  great  many  dollars,  I 
am  sure,  over  the  delayful  practices  of  train  rules  and  train 
despatching.  We  have  not  had  an  accident  of  any  sort 
resulting  from  the  change  in  practice — not  a  life  lost  nor  a 
person  injured." 

Economic  Value  of  Train  Operation 

by  Signal  Indication 

On  double  track  it  is  now  the  general  practice  to  run  extra 
trains  without  train  orders.  Man)'  roads  are  also  using  a 
distinctive  form  of  signal  at  non-interlocking  switches  for 
directing  trains  to  "hold  main"  or  "take  siding."  A 
most  notable  step  in  this  direction  was  made  by  the  Erie 
Railroad  on  the  Susquehanna  division  in  1910  by  the  use 
at  non-interlocked  switches  of  signals  giving  the  three  indi- 
cations, "hold  main,"  "take  siamg,"  or  "stop."  " 

J.J.  Turner'-  in  his  book  on  "The  Telegraph  as  Applied 
to  Train  Movement"  as  early  as  1885,  set  forth  the  ad- 
vantages of  train  operation  by  signal  indication  on  single 
track.  Mr.  Turner  quotes  an  article  by  E.  W.  McKenna''' 
on  "A  New  Theory  of  Train  Movement,"  from  which  the 
following  is  taken : 

"Assume  a  blocked  section  of  single-track  railroad  25 
miles  in  length  after  the  following  method:  The  passing 
sidings  are  five  miles  apart  and  arranged  on  either  side  of 
the  main  track  and  joining  the  main  track  in  front  of  a 
signal  station,  the  double  track  rule  'keep  to  the  right'  to 
apply  in  the  use  of  these  sidings.  The  junctions  of  the  sid- 
ings with  the  main  track  should  overlap,^*  that  is,  run  by 
each  other,  so  that  trains  from  both  sidings  can  move  into 
the  main  track  simultaneously. 

"The  four  switches  of  the  passing  sidings  to  be  controlled 
by  the  operator  in  the  signal  station  are  operated  by  the  elec- 
tro-hydro-pneumatic process,  by  which  switches  can  be 
set  at  any  distance  from  the  point  where  the  power  is 
applied.  This  station  may  be  on  a  crooked  piece  of  line 
and  the  switches  at  the  remote  ends  of  the  sidings  not  in  the 
vision  of  the  operator.  Hence  that  he  may  know,  first,  the 
position  of  the  switches  at  every  movement  back  and  forth, 
the  switches  will  telegraph  him  their  position;  and  second, 
to  prevent  him  from  throwing  the  switch  under  a  mov- 
ing train,  the  train  itself  by  action  of  a  track  circuit  will 
lock  the  switch  in  the  position  it  is  in  when  the  first  contact 
of  the  train  closes  the  circuit,  and  keep  it  locked  until  the 
train  has  cleared  the  switch.^' 

"The  procedure  will  then  be  as  follows:  In  the  block 
section  there  will  be  five  blocks  averaging  five  miles  each  in 
length.  At  one  of  the  termini  will  be  located  the  despatcher. 
Priority  in  rights  of  trains  of  a  superior  over  an  inferior 
class,  as  well  as  all  questions  connected  with  the  movements, 
will  rest  absolutely  in  the  hands  of  the  train  despatcher. 

"A  train  approaching  a  signal  station  from  either  direction 
when  one  mile  distant  will  announce  itself  by  closing  a  cir- 
cuit and  setting  an  indicator.  Upon  this  the  operator  will 
report  to  the  train  despatcher,  'train  from  east.'  If  the  train 
from  the  west  is  to  be  passed  the  despatcher  will  respond 
'side  track,'  and  the  operator  will  signify  his  understanding 
by  repeating  the  same  word  and  will  set  the  switch  leading 
into  the  passing  siding. 

"To  place  the  matter  more  fully  in  the  hands  of  the  man 
who  does  the  thinking  for  all  these  train-runners  and  to  pro- 
tect him  against  the  possible  mistakes  of  his  operators  in 
displaying  the  wrong  signal,  it  is  proposed  to  lock  the  main 

"See  "Train  Operation  bv  Sienal  Indication,"  for  description  of  the  Erie 
practice.      H.    M.    Speny,    N.    Y. 

'-N'ow    vice-presiaent    of   the    Pennsylvania   systpm 

"Formerly  vice-president  of  the  Chicago.    J'liluaiikec   &   St.    Paul. 

"See  article  by  I..  F.  T.oree.  "Lap  Sidinqs  on  the  Cleveland  &  Pitts- 
bureh,"    Railroad   Gazette    September    i.1.    1901. 

'^Outlying  switches  are  now  operated  electrically  by  low-voltage  switch 
machines.  These  machines  are  for  operating  switches  located  at  a  lo"  • 
distance  from  the  station.  They  will  operate  a  switch  in  35  seconds  on 
20  volts  from  a  primary  or  secondary  battery. 


clearing  signals  at  danger,  by  electricity,  under  the  control  of 
the  despatcher,  so  that  an  operator  cannot  clear  a  train  even 
when  instructed  to  do  so  until  the  train  despatcher  opens  the 
circuit  that  locks  the  signal. 

"What  advantages  follow  this?  First,  the  elimination  of 
the  danger  of  accident  connected  with  the  present  system. 
The  factors  that  produce  disaster  in  the  handling  of  train 
orders  have  been  discussed.  They  are  the  despatcher,  the 
o|)erator,  the  conductor  and  the  engineer;  any  one  of  these 
four  can  produce  an  accident.  By  eliminating  any  one  or 
more  of  these  factors  you  make  the  responsibility  concrete, 
for  an  individual  responsibility  fills  its  office  better  than  a 
divided  one. 

"Accidents  have  been  known  where  a  conductor  in  doubt 
as  to  a  point  sits  in  his  caboose  and  depends  on  'Jim'  in  the 
engine  to  understand  it.  Jim  is  befogged  on  the  same  ques- 
tion, l)ut  depends  on  'Bill'  in  the  caboose,  and  the  result  of 
this  division  of  responsibility  is  disaster. 

"Under  the  theory  discussed,  the  thinking  is  all  done  by 


one  man,  the  responsibility  all  rests  upon  one  man,  and  he 
has  under  his  absolute  control  all  the  appliances  for  carrying 
out  the  system  and  has  only  in  a  small  degree  to  depend  upon 
the  intelligence  and  assistance  of  the  operators  and  train- 
men. 

"The  next  proposition  is  the  economies  accomplished  by 
saving  of  delays  to  trains.  Upon  this  25  miles  of  track 
assume  that  100  trains  pass  daily;  it  is  not  an  extravagant 
calculation  to  assume  that  100  orders  are  issued  daily.  A 
delay  of  four  minutes  for  the  manipulation  of  each  order  is 
equal  to  400  minutes,  or  6  hours  and  40  minutes  a  day.  In 
this  time  a  train  moving  at  the  rate  of  20  miles  an  hour  will 
travel  133^/3  miles.     Multiply  this  by  365  days  and  it  pro- 
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duces  47,()50  train  miles,  which  is  certainly  an  addition  to 
efficient  motive-power  capacity."'" 

Mr.  McKenna  .summed  up  the  value  of  tliis  method  of 
operating  a  railroad  as  follows: 

"Its  capacity  can  he  increased  from  25  to  40  per  cent,  its 
train  movement  simplitied  and  exi)edited,  and  a  largely  in- 
creased mileage  produced  from  its  motive  power,  with  a 
reduction  of  the  expenses  in  the  wear  and  tear  of  e<}uipmcnt 
and  consumption  of  fuel  entailed  by  the  frequent  and  un- 
necessary stoppages  of  trains,  and  in  addition  thereto  the 
safety  factor  largely  increased." 

Single  Track  Operation  Without 

Written  Train  Orders 

A  number  of  isolated  installations  of  automatic  block  sig- 
nals on  short  lengths  of  single  track  are  in  use  today  for 


Delivering  a  "19"  Train   Order 

operating  trains  by  signal  indication.  As  yet  there  is  no 
such  installation  in  the  United  States  extending  over  an 
entire  single-track  division. 

With  the  notable  improvements  that  have  been  made  in 
automatic  block  signaling  for  single  track,  the  day  is  close  at 
hand  when  trains  will  be  "safely  moved  on  single  track  with- 
out train  orders  and  with  but  few  train  rules." 

The  following  description  of  the  operation  of  a  single- 
track  road  in  India  by  signal  indication  and  without  written 
train  orders  tends  to  confirm  the  above  statement : 

"Until  recently  traffic  on  the  East  Indian  Railway  has  been 
handled  wathout  any  officer  corresponding  to  the  American 
train  despatcher,  dependence  being  placed  entirely  on  the 
station  masters  or  agents  using  block  instruments  on  single- 
track  lines.  It  has  been  found  that  under  this  system  fre- 
quent unnecessary  delays  to  freight  trains  resulted  from  the 
desire  of  the  agents  to  avoid  the  necessity  of  explaining  delays 
to  passenger  trains. 

"In  order  to  relieve  this  situation  a  centralized  control  sys- 
tem has  been  installed.  The  movement  of  trains  is  placed 
under  the  control  of  an  officer  called  a  train  controller,  who 
directs  the  station  masters  by  telephone  as  to  which  train 
may  be  held  and  which  sent  forward.     The  system  differs 

■"The  I.  C.  C.  abstract  for  1918  (Class  1  roads')  shows  r,  gross  revenue 
per  freight  train  mile  of  $5.33.  At  this  rate  47,650  freight  train  miles 
will  total  $253,974,50.  For  a  100-mile  division  the  amount  will  be  four 
times   this,    or   $1,014,898. 


only  slightly  from  that  in  use  on  many  double-track  lines  in 
England,  where  controllers  or  de.sjjatchcrs  direct  block  opera- 
tors as  to  the  movements  of  trains.  On  the  Indian  railways 
the  station  masters  direct  the  signalmen  as  to  the  throwing. 
of  switches  and  setting  of  signals. 

"On  the  single-tra(k  line  between  .Allahabad  and  Tundla, 
a  distance  of  262.5  miles,  traffic  consists  of  21  trains  each 
way  in  24  hours,  freight  trains  having  a  length  of  about 
1,500  ft.,  with  a  possible  load  of  850  tons,  and  the  passenger 
trains  consisting  in  some  cases  of  12  coaches. 

"This  section  is  divided  into  four  control  districts,  ranging 
in  length  from  57  miles  to  86  miles,  each  in  charge  of  a  con- 
troller throughout  the  24  hours,  these  men  working  in  three 
siiifts  of  eight  hours  each.  In  place  of  the  train  sheet  in  use 
by  American  dcspatchcrs,  the.se  Indian  railway  controllers 
make  use  of  a  plug  board '^  and  a  graphic  sheet  or  chart. 
When  a  train  enters  the  section  the  controller  takes  a  plug 
from  the  board  and  inserts  it  in  a  socket  on  the  diagram 
corresponding  to  the  terminal  station.  As  it  progresses  from 
station  to  station  its  arrival  and  departure  are  reported  by 
telephone  to  the  controller,  who  shifts  the  |)lug  corres|)ond- 
ingly.  Each  plug  is  marked  with  the  numljer  of  the  train  it 
represents,  and  its  color  indicates  the  class  of  the  train.  A 
station  is  not  permitted  to  accept  or  despatch  a  train  without 
orders  of  the  controller,  but  ordinary  single-track  block  oper- 
ation remains  in  force.  When  a  train  is  to  be  side-tracked 
the  controller  instructs  the  station  as  to  which  siding  is  to  be 


"Proceed,    Regardless    of    Following    Superior    Trains" 

htstrucfioits    Given    by    Signal   Arms;    Xo    Paper;   Xo    Sla^'hening    of    Speed 

used,  and  as  long  as  the  train  remains  on  that  siding  its  plug 
on  the  controller's  board  is  left  at  that  point. 

"The  permanent  record  of  the  movement  of  trains  is  made 
on  a  chart  or  printed  form,  showing  the  list  of  stations  in  a 
column  at  the  left,  and  with  vertical  rulings  representing 
five-minute  intervals  for  a  period  of  eight  hours,  and  a  hori- 
zontal line  opposite  each  station.^*  Different  colored  pencils 
are  used  for  different  classes  of  trains  with  which  lines  are 

"J.  J.  Turner,  in  "The  Telegraph  as  Applied  to  Train  Movement"  (1885), 
describes  the  use  of  a  plug  board  in  train  despatching  on  a  busy  piece  of 
single  track  railroad,  E.  VV.  McKenna,  in  1882.  devised  this  board  and 
put  it  into  use.  Mr.  McKenna  was  at  that  time  superintendent  of  the 
.Teffcrsonville,  Madison  &  Indiana-iolis.  now  a  part  of  the  Pittsbureh. 
Cincinnati,   Chicago   &   St.   Louis.     The  plug  board  is  a  crude   track  model. 

'*See  article  by  L.  C.  Fritch  (now  vice-president  of  the  Chicago,  Rock 
Island  &  Pacific  Railroad;.  "Train  Despatcher's  Graphic  Chart,"  used  on 
the  Ohio  &  Mississippi  Railway  in  1891. — Engineering  News.  September  5. 
1891. 
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drawn  across  this  diagram,  the  interesctions  of  these  lines  with 
the  horizontal  lines  indicating  the  time  at  which  each  train 
passed  the  given  stations.  As  each  chart  represents  eight 
hours'  work,  the  three  charts  each  day  form  a  complete  record 
for  the  district  superintendent. 

The  installation  of  this  system  has  effected  important 
operating  economies.  The  number  of  trains  operated  has 
increased  10  per  cent,  as  indicated  by  the  monthly  summaries, 
the  increase  in  the  number  of  through  freight  trains  for  these 
periods  being  15  to  35  per  cent.  In  spite  of  this  increased 
number  of  trains,  the  average  time  on  the  road  was  decreased 
10  to  15  per  cent."" 

The  important  economies  obtained  on  the  East  Indian 
Railway  constitute  a  most  favorable  showing  for  single-track 
operation  Ijy  signal  indication,  or  operation  without  written 
train  orders. 

Another  record  of  single-track  operation  by  signal  indica- 
tion— a  very  remarkable  one  and  not  to  be  lost  sight  of — was 
the  operation  by  the  Jeffersonville,  Madison  &  Indianapolis 


on  single  track  without  train,  orders  and  with  but  few  train 
rules." 

Operating  Efficiency 

The  efforts  that  have  been  made  to  increase  operating 
efficiency  have  largely  been  in  the  direction  of: 

1.  Increasing  the  tractive  power  of  the  locomotive. 

2.  Increasing  car  capacity. 

3.  Increasing  track  facilities  by  the  addition  of  second, 
third  and  fourth  main  tracks,  longer  passing  sidings  and 
larger  yards  and  terminals. 

4.  By  the  electrification  of  steam-operated  roads. 

These  improvements,  which  require  large  expenditures, 
may  fail  to  show  an  adeciuate  return  if  the  means  for  directing 
train  operation  does  not  keep  trains  moving. 

Progress 

The  progress  chart  (Fig.  1)  visualizes  the  progress  made 
in  equipping  the  railroads  of  the  United  States  with  block 
signals.-"     The  relative  progress  of  the  two  block  systems, 


Train   Despatcher's    Office,   East  Indian   Railway,   Allahabad 

Graphic    Train    Sheet    and    Hand   Operated   Track   Model 


in  1882  of  225  trains  a  day  over  the  Louisville  bridge  and 
adjacent  tracks  entirely  by  signals  without  the  use  of  written 
train  orders.  This  handling  of  a  heavy  traffic  entirely  by 
signals  when  the  science  of  signaling  had  not  reached  its 
present  high  development  was  a  most  notable  performance. 

With  the  present  development  of  the  science  of  signaling, 
the  equipment  of  a  single-track  division  of  a  railroad  with 
automatic  block  signals,  interlocking  signals  and  telephone 
train  despatching  for  directing  the  movements  of  trains  by 
signal  indication  without  the  use  of  written  train  orders,  is 
in  ever}-  detail  simple  and  feasible,  and  can  l^e  carried  out 
imder  arrangements  which  have  the  approval  of  the  most 
conservative  railroad  authorities. 

A  single-track  railroad  thus  equipped  will  fully  meet  the 
requirements  of  the  block  signal  system  described  in  a  hand- 
book, "Train  Operation,"  written  by  William  Nichols,  for 
10  years  chairman  of  the  board  of  examiners,  Southern 
Pacific  Company. 

Mr.  Nichols  describes  this  block  system  as  follows: 

"With  a  proper  block  system,  with  signals  to  govern  train 
movements  in  and  out  of  sidings,  trains  may  be  safely  moved 

"See  Railway  Signal  Eni^ineer,  July,  1917. 


measured  in  miles  of  track,  is  shown  in  detail  in  the  follow- 
ing table  of  the  12-year  period  from  1907  to  1919: 


Table    I — Increase   in   Twelve  Years 


1907,  1919, 

January  1     January  1 
, — Miies  of  track — ^ 

Manual    block    system 51,685  69,830 

Automatic    block    system 12,745  59,458 


Total      Avg.  annual 
increase       increase 
, — Miles  of  track — \ 
18,145  1,512 

46,713  3.893 


The  average  annual  increase  of  3,893  miles  of  track  of  the 
automatic  block  system  is  23/2  times  the  average  annual 
increase  of  the  manual  block.  In  other  words,  for  every 
mile  of  manual  block  installed,  2^^  miles  of  automatic  block 
was  installed.  Yvom  the  standpoint  of  comparative  prog- 
ress this  rate  of  increase  of  the  automatic  block  over  the 
manual  block  might  be  regarded  as  satisfactory.  Yet  it  is 
not  satisfactory  when  compared  with  the  average  annual 
increase  of  main-track  mileage. 

On  January  1,  1918,  the  total  miles  of  track  of  the  roads 
equipped  with  automatic  block  signals  was  57,084  miles. 
Deduct  this  from  the  total  of  267,574  miles  of  main  track 

"The  Progress  Chirt  was  prepared  from  statistics  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce  Commission. 
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in  l''t>s  aiul  tluTc  riniaiii.s  ;i  Ijalanci'  of  210,490  miles  of 
main  track  Class  I  roads-'  tiot  equipped  witii  automatic 
block  sij'nals. 

laMc  2  .-allows  the  relative  progress  of  main-track  mileage 
and  block-system  mileage  for  six  years,  1912  to  1918. 

TaBLX  2 .XVKHALH  Anni'ai.  Inikkask,  191J  I'MH 

I'll  2.  1918,  Total  AvK.  anmial 

lamiarv  1  Juniiary  1  iiicriMsc  increase 

, —  Milcn  of  track — ^  , — Miles  of  track — ^ 

.Main    Iracl,    (lav,    I    rnuU *J46,747  J6,.S74  20,H27  3,471 

Manual    block    system 66,072  71,493  5,421  904 

Automatic    block    system 33.425  57,OS4  23,659  3,943 

Main    track   not   ctiiiinpcd    with 

automatic  block  system 213,322  210.400             

•Kslimated   as   of  January    1,    1912. 

The  significant  point  in  this  tal)lc  is  that  tlie  average 
annual  increase  for  the  automatic  block  .sy.stem,  .^943  miles, 
is  only  472  miles  in  excess  of  the  average  annual  in- 
crease for  main-track  Class  I  roads  (,S,879  miles).  There- 
fore, unless  there  is  a  marked  increase  in  the  annual  mileage 
of  the  automatic  block  system,  the  main-track  mileage  and 
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Progress  Chart,  Railroads  of  the  United  States 

automatic  block  mileage  will  continue  to  run  nearly  parallel 
with  each  other.  It  is  acknowledged  universally  that  the 
automatic  block  system  is  the  ideal  system  of  signaling  for 
economizing  track  facilities  and  promoting  prompt  move- 
ment of  trains,  and  also  tlie  best  preventive  of  collisions. 
And  its  usefulness  is  not  confined  to  lines  of  dense  traffic. 
It  is  in  use  on  some  lines  where  the  volume  of  traffic  is  not 
to  be  classed  as  heavy;  but  its  value  is  evident,  and  is  appre- 
ciated as  definitely  on  such  lines  as  on  those  which  are  more 
constantly  busy. 

Any  railroad  which  aims  to  give  the  public  the  best  pos- 
sible service  has  a  duty  not  only  to  keep  up  with  "the  state 
of  the  art"  according  to  the  very  easy  standards  in  this 
respect  which  are  laid  down  by  the  courts,  but  to  establish 
the  highest  possible  standards.  Establishing  high  standards 
at  large  expense  may  sometimes  seem,  because  of  the  indiffer- 
ence, ignorance  or  hostility  of  legislatures  and  municipal  and 
other  authorities,  to  be  a  thankless  task,  and  it  is  not  to  be 
denied  that  some  of  the  difficulties  are  hard  to  remove.     But 

"Class  1  roads  are  those  having  each  an  annual  operating  revenue  above 
$1,000,000. 


there  is  still  to  be  kept  in  mind  tlic  liroad  view,  looking  well 
to  the  future,  that  high  standards  of  .safety  and  efficiency 
do  afford  the  most  satisfactory  ultimate  results. 

Transportation  is  the  carriage  of  jK-rsons  and  commodities 
from  one  |)]a(e  to  anotlier.  1  raiis|)<)rtation  means  movement. 
Movement,  to  lie  efficient,  must  lie  directed.  Tlie  means  for 
directing  movement  must  be  efficient.  Automatic  block  sig- 
nals con.stitute  the  ideal  means  for  the  direction  of  movement 
— that  is,  for  the  direction  of  train  operation. 


Commission  Announces  Plans  for 

Use  of  $125,000,000  for  Equipment 

W'lSiii.sT.ioN,  I;,  ('. 

TiiK  Intkk.statk  Co.MMEkcK  CoM.MissiDN  having  on  May 
29  afforded  opportunity  to  all  who  wisiied  to  be  heard 
in  regard  to  the  general  jirinciples  which  should  control 
its  action  in  recommending  to  the  .Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
loans  from  the  revolving  fund  of  $.>00,000,{)()()  created  by 
.section  210  of  the  Transportation  .\cx,  on  June  7  made  the 
following  announcement : 

Equipment 

It  is  essential  that  a  sujjstantial  jjortion  of  the  fund  be 
put  to  work  at  once  to  aid  in  acquiring  new  equipment.  The 
appropriation  for  this  purpo.se  will  l^e  fixed  for  the  present 
at  $125,000,000,  to  be  di.strilmted  substantially  as  follows: 

To  aid  in  acquisition  of  freight  cars,  $75,000,000. 

To  aid  in  acquisition  of  locomotives,  $50,000,000. 

Cars.  Since  freight  cars  are  interchanged  and  enter  into 
general  use  subserving  the  general  transjjortation  needs  of  the 
public  regardless  of  ownership,  the  commission  will  endeavor 
to  apportion  the  $75,000,000  in  such  manner  as  will  bring 
about  the  acquisition  of  the  largest  number  of  cars.  The  Na- 
tional Association  of  Owners  of  Railroad  Securities  has 
urged  the  organization  for  this  purpose  of  a  national  equip- 
ment corjjoration.  There  are  strong  considerations  in  favor  of 
such  a  project  and  by  a  recent  amendment  to  section  210,  Con- 
gress has  authorized  loans  from  the  revolving  fund  to  such 
a  corporation. 

The  commission  cannot  undertake  the  formation  of  an 
equipment  corporation  or  corporations,  but  upon  presentation 
of  a  definite,  well-matured  and  workable  plan,  capable  oi 
application  in  the  immediate  future,  it  will  give  preferred' 
consideration  to  applications  for  loans  to  or  for  the  purpose 
of  such  a  corporation.  The  commission  believes  that  it  is 
both  desirable  and  practicable  to  devise  such  a  plan  in  the 
case  of  refrigerator  equipment,  and  particularly  commends 
this  matter  to  the  attention  of  the  railroad  executives. 

The  $75,000,000  apportioned  for  freight  cars  will  be  used 
primarily  to  aid  in  the  acquisition  of  20,000  refrigerator 
cars.  The  allotment  for  refrigerator  cars  will  be  made  first 
to  those  carriers  or  companies  which  offer  the  largest  pro- 
portional contributions  to  meet  the  advances  of  the  govern- 
ment, and  will  be  continued  in  the  order  of  proportions  of 
carrier  contributions  until  the  total  of  20,000  refrigerator 
cars  is  provided  for  or  the  applications  are  exhausted.  Other 
things  being  equal,  preference  will  be  given  to  loans  to  or  for 
the  purpose  of  equipment  corporations  supplying  the  needs 
of  a  number  of  lines. 

After  providing  allotments  for  refrigerator  cars  allotments 
for  other  freight  cars  will  be  made  in  a  similar  manner  and 
with  similar  preferences.  Where  carriers,  however,  offer 
free  of  prior  liens  running  gear,  parts  of  cars  or  types  of  cars 
which  by  construction,  reconstruction  or  reinforcement  may 
be  converted  into  modern  and  efficient  equipment  at  an  earlier 
date  than  is  possible  by  new  construction,  preference  will  be 
given  to  carriers  making  such  offer  over  others  tendering  the 
same  or  substantially  the  same  proportional  contributions  to 
meet  the  loans. 
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Locomotives.  The  $50,000,000  for  locomotives  will  be 
used  first  to  aid  in  acquiring  freight  and  switching  locomo- 
tives and  will  not  be  employed  for  passenger  locomotives  until 
and  unless  applications  for  freight  and  switching  locomotives 
are  met.  It  will  be  the  rule  to  require  applicants  themselves 
to  contribute  at  least  50  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  the  locomotives. 
Other  things  being  equal,  preference  will  be  given  to  applica- 
tions for  loans  to  or  for  the  purpose  of  e(|uipment  corpora- 
tions. 

If  the  demand  should  be  in  excess  of  the  allotment,  with 
the  possible  exception  of  equipment  corporations,  applications 
for  less  than  25  locomotives  will  first  be  filled,  25  locomo- 
tives will  be  applied  in  order  to  the  remaining  applications 
beginning  with  the  lowest,  and  the  remainder  will  be  used  to 
complete  the  applications  so  far  as  possible  in  order  beginning 
with  the  lowest.  This  will  \x  done  for  the  purpose  of  secur- 
ing distribution  of  locomotives  throughout  the  country. 

Applications  for  loans  to  or  for  equipment  corporations 
sought  in  whole  or  in  part  to  meet  motive  power  needs  of  short 
lines  will  be  considered  in  this  connection. 

The  commission  will  give  consideration  to  the  applications 
of  any  carriers  unable  to  finance  as  much  as  50  per  cent  of 
the  cost  of  freight  or  switching  locomotives,  and  for  good 
cause  shown  will  advance  the  necessary  amounts  before  rec- 
ommending loans  for  the  acquisition  of  passenger  locomotives. 

Additions    and    Betterments 

The  appropriation  for  loans  to  aid  in  additions  and  bet- 
terments which  will  promote  the  movement  of  cars  will  be 
fixed  for  the  present  at  $73,000,000. 

Loans  for  this  purpose  will  not  be  recommended  except 
upon  satisfactory  evidence  that  the  additions  and  betterments 
will  relieve  congestion  or  otherwise  enable  existing  equipment 
to  do  more  work.  The  Association  of  Railway  Executives  has 
stated  to  the  commission  that  its  committee  proposes  to 
examine  the  applications  of  the  various  companies  and  rec- 
ommend for  favorable  consideration  the  most  pressing  of 
such  additions  and  betterments.  The  commission  will  expect 
such  recommendations  reflecting  the  best  judgment  of  the 
executives  in  the  interest  of  the  entire  country,  and  will  be 
guided  in  its  action  by  an  endeavor  to  so  use  the  fund  that 
the  best  net  results  may  be  secured  in  the  movement  of  freight. 

No  loans  for  this  purpose  will  be  recommended  without 
satisfactory  assurance  that  the  government  funds  will  be  met 
by  such  contributions  from  the  carriers  as  it  is  within  their 
power  to  furnish. 

Maturities 

The  appropriation  for  this  purpose  will  for  the  present  be 
fixed  at  $50,000,000. 

The  commission  will  deal  separately  with  companies  seek- 
ing loans  to  meet  maturities,  with  due  regard  to  the  principles 
announced  in  the  following  quotation  from  a  report  of  the 
committee  of  the  Association  of  Railway  Executives: 

"In  the  judgment  of  your  committee,  every  effort  should  be 
made,  by  extension  or  refunding  whenever  possible,  to  take 
care  of  all  1920  maturities,  and  to  avoid  calling  upon  the 
revolving  fund  except  in  extreme  cases  to  protect  the  solvency 
of  companies." 

It  will  be  the  policy  of  the  commission  not  to  recommend 
loans  in  cases  where  applicants  have  not  clearly  exhausted 
every  effort  to  take  care  of  maturities  by  extension,  by  refund- 
ing and  by  every  other  means ;  and  all  applications  for  loans 
to  meet  maturities  should  set  forth  as  definitely  as  possible 
by  whom  and  in  what  amounts  the  maturing  obligations  are 
held  and  what  steps  have  been  taken  to  extend,  refund  or 
otherwise  provide  for  them.  The  commission  will  empha- 
size the  necessity  for  self  help  in  all  cases,  and  will  expect 
applicants  to  assume  their  fair  share  of  the  burden. 

The  appropriation  for  loans  to  short  line  railroads  will  be 
fixed  for  the  present  at  $12,000,000.  The  Short  Line  Rail- 
road Association  should  submit,  in  accordance  with  the  fore- 


going principles,  its  recommendations,  both  with  respect  to 
distribution  of  this  allotment  for  short-line  railroads  tenta- 
memljer  roads  and  with  respect  to  non-member  lines,  for  the 
tively  fixed  at  $12,000,000. 

In   General 

No  loans  will  be  recommended  for  any  purpose  except  upon 
evidence  that  the  pro.spective  earning  power  of  the  applicant 
and  the  character  and  value  of  the  security  offered  are  such 
as  to  furnish  reasonable  assurance  of  the  applicant's  ability  to 
repay  the  loan  within  the  time  fixed  therefor,  and  to  meet 
its  other  ol>ligations  in  connection  with  such  loan. 

The  commission  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  contributions  of 
private  capital  to  meet  the  loans  of  the  government  should  be 
obtained  at  reasonable  interest  charges.  These  funds  will  be 
invested  not  alone  for  the  purpose  of  securing  direct  returns 
Ijut  for  the  purpose  of  gaining  the  indirect  benefits  which  will 
accrue  if  carriers  are  enabled  better  to  meet  the  transporta- 
tion needs  of  the  country.  It  should  be  possible  to  obtain  these 
contributions  in  part  from  the  shippers  of  the  country 
who  are  suffering  from  inadequate  transportation.  A  proper 
spirit  of  co-operation  should  make  it  possible  to  secure  private 
funds  at  rates  not  in  excess  of  the  rate  which  the  government 
itself  accepts. 

New    or    Amended    Applications 

Alany  of  the  applications  which  have  been  filed  with  the 
commission  are  at  variance  with  the  needs  which  the  appli- 
cants have  indicated  to  the  Association  of  Railway  Executives, 
and  applicants  have  frequently  failed  to  grasp  the  two  pre- 
requisites which  the  law  affixes  to  a  recommendation  for  a 
loan  under  section  210,  to  wit: — 

( 1 )  A  finding  by  the  commission,  that  the  making  in  whole 
or  in  part  of  the  proposed  loan  by  the  government  is  necessary 
to  enable  the  applicant  properly  to  meet  the  transportation 
needs  of  the  public,  and 

(2)  A  finding  by  the  commission,  that  the  prospective 
earning  power  of  the  applicant  and  the  character  and  value 
of  the  security  offered  are  such  as  to  furnish  reasonable 
assurance  of  the  applicant's  ability  to  repay  the  loan  within 
the  time  fixed  therefor,  and  to  meet  its  other  obligations  in 
connection  with  such  loan. 

Many  applications  also  were  filed  or  withheld  while  amend- 
ments to  the  Transportation  Act  were  pending.  It  is  evident 
that  a  fair  and  comprehensive  administration  of  the  act  re- 
quires that  all  applications  be  amended  or  filed  in  the  light  of 
the  principles  above  set  forth,  and  of  the  knowledge  now  avail- 
able as  to  the  purposes  and  limits  of  the  law.  Opportunity 
will  therefore  be  afforded  to  amend  and  supplement  applica- 
tions already  on  file  and  to  file  new  applications  so  that  all 
necessary  information  may  be  supplied  to  enable  the  commis- 
sion to  pass  upon  the  propriety  and  expediency  of  recommend- 
ing the  loans. 

Where  applications  have  been  filed  in  accordance  with  the 
commission's  order  of  April  23,  1920,  amendments  may  be 
made  in  summary  form,  referring  to  previous  application 
and  to  this  circular,  and  setting  forth  the  amount  of  the  loan 
now  desired,  the  term  for  which  it  is  desired,  the  purposes  of 
the  loan  and  the  uses  to  which  it  will  be  applied  within  the 
principles  above  announced,  the  present  and  pro.spective  abil- 
ity of  the  applicant  to  repay  the  loan  and  meet  the  require- 
ments of  its  obligations  in  that  regard,  the  character  and  value 
of  the  security  oft'ered,  and  the  extent  to  which  the  public 
convenience  and  necessity  will  be  served.  The  amendments 
should  be  verified  and  should  show  authority  from  the  board 
of  directors  as  provided  in  original  form. 

The  original  amendment  or  new  application  should  be  ac- 
companied by  11  additional  copies,  and,  except  in  cases  of 
maturities,  one  additional  copy  should  be  forwarded  to  the 
Association  of  Railway  Executives,  61  Broadway,  New  York, 
where  recommendations  are  to  be  made  by  that  body,  and 
one  additional  copy  of  short  line  amendments  or  new  appli- 
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cations  >lioiiUI  hv  lorwa riled  to  Anicrican  Sliort  Line  Rail- 
road A.ssociation,  706-7 1.>  Union  Trust  Buildin)^,  Wa.shing- 
ton,  D.  C. 

Amendments  and  new  applications  should  particularly 
show : 

L  In  case  of  equipment  loans,  (a)  the  kind  and  number  of 
units  and  cost  per  unit  and  total  cost,  (1))  tlie  contrilmtion  to 
l)c  made  by  the  carrier  to  meet  total  cost  and  liow  such  con- 
tribution will  be  financed,  (c)  whether  it  is  i)ropo.sed  to  em- 
ploy loan  to  secure  cars  to  l)e  placed  under  control  of  a 
refrigerator  car  company  or  other  efiuii)ment  corjjoration,  or  to 
secure  cars  for  inilividual  equipment  of  the  ap])licant. 

2.  In  case  of  loans  for  additions  and  betterments,  (a)  why 
applicant  is  unaide  itself  to  finance  the  jiroject,  (1))  what 
efforts  applicant  has  made  to  do  the  work  without  govern- 
ment aid.  (c)  how  and  to  wliat  extent  the  proposed  additions 
and  betterments  will  facilitate  the  movement  of  cars,  (d)  the 
plan  and  details  of  cost  of  the  work  proposed,  and  (e)  the 
proportion  of  total  cost  which  will  be  financed  by  the  appli- 
cant. 

3.  In  case  of  loans  for  maturities,  (a)  what  efforts  carrier 
has  made  to  finance  the  maturities  by  extension,  refunding 
or  other  means,  (b)  as  far  as  possible  by  whom  and  in  what 
amounts  the  maturing  obligations  are  held  and  the  reasons 
the  holders  give  for  failure  or  refusal  to  extend  or  refund, 
(c)  how  much  of  the  burden  of  financing  the  maturities  appli- 
cant proposes  to  itself  assume  and  how,  (d)  why  applicant's 
regular  bankers  have  been  unable  to  come  to  its  assistance, 
(e)  whether  the  aid  of  other  bankers  has  been  solicited  or 
public  bids  invited,  and  (f)  whether  there  is  on  applicant's 
board  of  directors  any  member  who  is  an  officer,  director  or 
representative  of  any  bank,  bankers  or  trust  company,  stating 
his  name  and  position. 

Time  Extended  for  Filing  Applications 

and  Amendments 

The  time  for  filing  applications  and  amendments  for  con- 
sideration in  the  first  general  plan  of  distribution  is  extended 
to  June  19,  1920.  At  the  hearing  on  May  29,  1920,  the  rep- 
resentatives of  the  Association  of  Railway  Executives  indi- 
cated that  die  association  would  submit  recommendations  as 
to  the  amounts  to  be  apportioned  to  the  several  roads  out  of 
the  appropriation  for  each  general  purpose  upon  staternent 
by  the  commission  of  rules  of  apportionment.  It  is  desired 
that  such  recommendations  be  furnished  so  that  the  general 
distribution  may  commence  not  later  than  June  26,  1920.  In 
the  meantime,  however,  the  commission  will  continue  to  act 

,  upon  such  individual  applications  as,  in  its  judgment,  require 
immediate  attention. 

The  National  Association  of  Owners  of  Railroad  Secur- 
ities is  preparing  to  secure  a  charter  under  the  general  law, 
for  the  formation  of  a  corporation  to  be  used  in  the  acquisi- 
tion of  equipment  by  such  railroads  that  desire  to  purchase 

.  equipment  through  this  source. 


Annual  Government  Signal  Bulletin 

THE  Interst.ate  Commerce  Commission  has  issued  its 
annual  bulletin  showing  the  mileage  of  railroad  in  the 
United  States  on  which  the  block  system  was  in  use 
on  January  1,  1920;  and  the  total  length  of  railroad  operated 
under  the  block  system,  both  automatic  and  non-automatic, 
as  shown  in  table  No.  1  is  101,884  miles;  this  on  railroads 
whose  lines  operated  for  passenger  traffic  aggregate  194,595 
miles.  The  total  mileage  of  railroad  signalled,  as  here  stated, 
is  not  exact,  as  there  is  a  considerable  mileage  of  road 
operated  jointly  in  which  the  same  mileage  is  reported  by 
both  of  two  roads.  This  duplicate  mileage  amounts  to  314 
miles,  making  the  apparent  net  mileage  of  road  under  the 
block  svstem  101.570.  miles. 


'I'lie  principal  totals  of  table  No.  1  arc  as  follows  (miles 
of  road) : 

Jan.  1,  Jan.  I,  Jan.  1, 

1920  1919  1918 

Automatic     37,968.8  36,989.4  34,799.0 

Manual    .....      63,915.4  62,908.3  64,155.0 

101,884.2  99,897.7  98,954.0 

We  copy  the  usual  table  from  the  bulletin  .showing  the 
principal  items  in  which  there  is  an  increase  in  the  mileage 
of  road  operated  under  the  l>l(Kk  system — and  also  the  prin- 
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Atchison.  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe  System. 
Chicago  <v  Northwestern. 


Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy 

Chicago,  Lalio  Sliore  A  South  Rend 

Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul 

Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  Pacific 

Cleveland,  Southwestern  &  Columbus. 

Denver  &  Rio  Grande  ' 

Fort  Worth  <Si  Denver  City  > 

Grand  Trunk  Railway  System' 

Great  Northern 

Illinois  Central 

Yazoo  &  Mississippi  Valley 

Los  Angeles  &.  Salt  Lake 

Louisville  &  Nashville 

Missouri,  Kansas  &  Texas 

Northern  Pacific 

Pennsylvania — Eastern  lines 

Pere  Marquette 

Southern 

Southern  Pacific  System: 

Houston  &  Shreveport 

Houston  &  Texas  Central 

Houston,East  &  West  Texas 

Pacific  System  Lines 

Wabash 


Automa- 
tic. 


195.0 

ise.e 
"ii.'i' 


22.7 
131.4 
130.0 

50.8 


67.5 
26.4 
90.6 


12.5 

'  k'.s 

29.1 


Nonaulo- 
matic. 


55.2 
203.5 


116.0 
114.4 
843.9 


13.8 
59.3 


Decrease, 

nonauto- 

matic. 


47.4 
134.0 
186.7 


&3.8 
86.0 


35.5 
M.i" 


'Roads   which  have   not  heretofore   reported   block  signal  mileage. 
-Tile   increase   indicated   in   non-automatic   block   signal   mileage   is   due   to 
the  road's  failure  to  report  properly  in  tile  preceding  year. 

cipal  decreases.  The  total  of  the  first  column  in  this  table 
is  1096.1  miles.  This  is  larger  than  the  net  increase  in  this 
column  as  shown  by  table  No.  1  which  is  979.4  miles; 
indicating  apparently  some  errors  in  reporting  for  the  previ- 
ous year. 

The  foot  notes  to  the  large  table  indicate,  as  usual,  num- 
erous sections  of  road,  some  of  them  of  considerable  length, 
which  are  equipped  with  automatic  block  signals,  but  which 
are  used  only  by  freight  trains  and  the  mileage  of  which, 
therefore,  does  not  appear  in  the  tables. 

The  total  of  the  second  column  in  the  small  table  is  1072.4 
miles  after  deducting  the  843.9  miles  reported  by  the  Grand 
Trunk;  and  this  smaller  total  is  still  larger  by  425.7  miles 
than  that  of  the  third  column,  showing  decreases,  which 
totals  646.7  miles. 

In  table  No.  2,  showing  kinds  of  automatic  signals  in  use, 
there  is  a  total  of  1108  miles  of  road  on  which  the  signals 
are  not  classified;  in  this  column,  which  includes  "light" 
signals,  a  length  of  595  miles  of  road  is  reported  by 
the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  (nearly  all  single  track), 
which  indicates  an  increase  of  192  miles  of  road  equipped 
with  light  signals  on  that  company's  lines. 

The  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  reports  21  miles  of  road,  single 
track,  on  which  automatic  train  stops  are  in  use;  14  miles 
more  than  was  reported  the  year  before. 

Telephones  are  now  in  use  for  transmission  of  train  orders 
on  119,554  miles  of  road,  6,114  miles  more  than  was  shown 
in  the  reports  made  one  year  before. 


"Peace  Gardeners"  are  the  popular  class  nowadays  on  the 
Cumberland  and  Connellsville  divisions  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio; 
employees  raising  vegetables  along  the  railroad  right-of-way;  the 
same  who  in  1917  and  1918  made  "war  gardens." 


People,  As  Well  As  Railroads,  Are  On  Triar 

Outcome  of  Present  Test  of  Regulation  and  Private  Management 
Will  Have  Important  Effects  on  American  Institutions 

By  Charles  H.  Markham 

President  of  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad 


MR.  President  and  Gentlemen  :  We  hear,  everywhere, 
the  statement  that  private  ownership  and  operation  of 
railroads  is  now  being  subjected  to  its  final  test.  It  is 
the  talk  of  the  -street  and  of  the  press  that  the  next  few  years 
will  determine  whether  these  great  transportation  agencies 
will  remain  under  private  ownership,  or  whether  they  will 
be  taken  over  by  the  Government.  The  statement  may  be 
true;  but  it  is  only  a  partial  statement  of  the  truth.  If  it  is 
the  fact  that  private  ownership  of  the  railroads  is  being  given 
its  final  trial,  it  is  equally  the  fact  that  American  institu- 
tions, which  we  have  so  highly  cherished,  are  also  on  trial. 
A  socialistic  wave,  high  enough  to  nationalize  the  vast  in- 
dustrial life  represented  by  the  railroads,  will  not  subside 
when  fed  with  that  result.  Indeed,  great  as  is  the  financial  in- 
terest of  the  railroad  owners  and  officers  in  the  success  of 
this  branch  of  private  management,  failure,  at  this  time,  will 
mean  more  to  you  and  every  other  citizen  who  believe  in  that 
principle  of  individualism  which  has  carried  our  govern- 
ment to  the  foremost  position  in  the  world. 

We  are,  therefore,  engaged  in  a  common  effort;  there  can 
be  no  line  of  cleavage  between  the  public  users  of  the  rail- 
roads and  their  owners  and  officers.  There  may  have  been 
too  much  inclination  of  these  classes,  in  the  past,  to  array 
themselves  in  hostile  camps;  but  the  time  has  come  for  an 
appreciation  of  the  mutual  duties  and  responsibilities  that 
rest  upon  all,  and  for  that  cordial  co-operation  which  is  es- 
sential to  the  success  of  every  great  enterprise.  The  fact  is 
that  if  the  railroads  fail,  other  lines  of  industry  must  go  down. 
If  the  railroads  succeed,  it  will  be  because  they  had  your  sin- 
cere and  cordial  support  in  securing  and  maintaining  condi- 
tions essential  to  railroad  existence. 

It  is  safe  to  say  that  the  American  public  is  committed  to 
the  view  that  the  transportation  systems  of  the  country,  as 
well  as  the  great  body  of  our  other  industries,  shall  be  in 
private  hands  depending  for  success  upon  private  initiative. 
There  is  a  feeling,  among  the  saner  people,  that  it  is  essen- 
tial to  cling  to  the  ideals  of  the  fathers,  in  .so  far  as  they 
teach  us  that  the  prosperity  of  America  depends,  not  so  much 
upon  the  functions  of  government,  as  upon  the  individual 
initiative,  industry,  enterprise  and  intelligence  of  the  people 
themselves,  left,  as  far  as  possible,  unrestrained  by  the  re- 
strictive hand  of  government.  Upon  that  principle  we  have 
prospered.  If  America  is  now  the  leading  nation  of  the  world, 
in  the  strength  of  its  institutions,  business,  and  views  on  pub- 
lic questions,  it  is  due  to  the  predominance  of  the  ideal  of 
individualism  which  has  controlled  the  destinies  of  this  na- 
tion from  the  beginning.  We  start,  then,  with  the  premise, 
that  the  vast  majority  of  the  American  people  prefer  that  the 
railroads  of  the  country  shall  remain  in  private  hands. 
Whether  they  continue  to  do  so  we  believe  will  depend,  in 
large  measure,  on  whether  shippers  view  success  of  the  rail- 
roads as  an  unnecessary  drain  upon,  or  as  an  es.sential  aid 
to,  a  prosperous  business. 

In  stating  the  country  is  committed  to  a  policy  of  private 
control,  I  do  not  mean  without  public  regulation.  We  as  a 
nation  are  committed  to  the  view  that  railroading  is  so  re- 
lated to  the  public  interest  that  reasonable  regulation  is  es- 
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sential  to  protect  the  public  against  unjust  and  di.scrimina- 
tory  rates  and  to  secure  the  necessary  service.  The  extent 
to  which  that  regulation  can  wisely  extend  is  an  ever-recur- 
ring question.  It  may  be  overdone,  as  the  history  of  its  de- 
velopment in  the  United  States  suggests. 

Development  of  Regulation 
Prior  to  1870  there  was  little  or  no  public  regulation.  Dur- 
mg  the  first  century  of  our  national  life,  we,  as  a  people,  were 
.so  interested  in  laying  broad  foundations,  political,  social, 
and  economic;  we  were  so  concerned  in  redeeming  waste  places 
by  the  construction  of  lines  of  railroad;  we  were  in  such 
need  of  capital  for  the  development  of  business  enterprises, 
so  wedded  to  the  doctrine  of  individual  effort,  so  intent  upon 
justifying  the  theory  that  democratic  ideals  and  principles 
should  prevail — in  short — so  busy  with  our  private  affairs 
that  there  was  little  or  no  suggestion  that  it  was  necessary 
to  lay  the  hand  of  government  upon  the  agencies  of  trans- 
portation in  a  restrictive  way.  On  the  contrary,  there  was 
the  belief  that  our  government  was  largely  a  protest  against 
autocratic  and  bureaucratic  methods  which  had  prevailed 
in  the  older  civilizations;  and  the  need  of  our  rapidly  de- 
veloping country  for  improved  transportation  was  so  urgent 
that  not  only  did  the  Government  refrain  from  obstructive 
regulations,  but,  in  this  period,  it  sought  to  encourage  the 
building  of  railroads  by  donations  of  land,  by  grants,  of  sub- 
sidies, and  by  the  concession  of  special  charter  privileges. 
This  was  the  period  of  perhaps  the  most  venturesome  rail- 
road development,  due  largely  to  the  faith  in  individual  ef- 
fort when  unrestricted. 

It  was  natural,  perhaps,  that  abuses  should  develop  in  con- 
nection with  the  exercise  of  such  unlimited  power,  and  so  it 
happened  that  beginning  about  1870  there  was  a  tendency 
on  the  part  of  the  people  to  control,  in  some  measure,  the  ac- 
tivities of  public  service  corporations. 

The  early  regulation  was  exclusively  by  the  states,  in  some 
of  which  railroad  commissions,  with  broad  and,  often,  illy 
defined  powers,  were  created;  in  others  the  Legislature  itself 
directly  regulated  the  rates  and  services.  Each  state  con- 
sidered its  own  needs,  and  embarrassing  conflicts  in  regula- 
tion resulted.  Congress  entered  the  field  in  1887  by  the  en- 
actment of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act — thus  bringing  in 
the  national  aspects  of  the  problem.  The  original  act,  which 
continued  with  little  change  until  1906,  was  a  conservative 
mea.sure,  under  which  the  chief  function  of  the  commission 
was  to  investigate  and  report,  whereby  publicity  was  given 
to  railroad  operation  and  affairs.  The  commission  could  not 
prescribe  maximum  rates  and  was  without  effective  machin- 
ery to  enforce  its  orders.  In  consequence,  its  hands  necessar- 
ily rested  lightly  on  the  railroads  of  the  country. 

The  period  from  1870  to  1906  may  be  characterized  as 
one  of  scattered  and  conflicting  state  regulation,  influenced 
but  little  by  the  original  Interstate  Commerce  Act.  The  field 
of  regulation,  whether  by  Congress  or  the  states,  reached 
many  angles  of  the  railroad  business,  but  the  restrictions  were 
not  of  a  character  to  seriously  weaken  the  spirit,  enthusiasm, 
or  initiative  of  private  management,  or  destroy  the  confidence 
of  capital  in  the  safety  of  railroad  investments.  And  it  is 
well  to  remember  that  it  was  in  the  years  prior  to  1906  that 
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the  jjnati'.st  railroad  lU'Vclopnu'iit  oaurrod;  tliat  capital  .sought 
invi-stnu'iit  in  railroad  sciuritios;  tliat  railroads  were  extended 
into  undeveloped  territories  far  beyond  the  limit  of  present 
ade(|ua(e  returns;  anil  that  this  occurred  while  tliere  was 
rei^ulation  but  of  the  milder  kind. 

Vet  there  were  unwise  profiteers  in  that  period  even  as 
today.  Rei)ates  and  gross  discrimination — harmful  both  to 
the  railroads  and  the  public — were  common,  and,  because  of 
these  evils,  the  pui)lic  demanded  more  stringent  regulations. 
In  1906  there  came  the  Hepl)urn  bill,  by  which  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  l)ecamc  a  powerful  agency, 
vested  with  authority  to  prescriijc  maximum  rates,  to  enforce 
its  orders  under  heavy  penalties,  to  recjuire  strict  observance 
of  the  carriers'  publishc^l  tariffs,  and  endowed  with  many 
other  powers  with  which  you  are  familiar.  These  powers 
were  further  increased  in  1910,  when  tlie  commission  was 
empowered,  among  otlier  things,  to  suspend  rates  pending 
investigation  and  the  burden  was  put  upon  the  carriers  to 
justify  rates  made. 

But  neither  the  Hepburn  bill  nor  the  amendments  of  1910 
in  any  way  restricted  the  powers  of  the  states  over  intrastate 
commerce,  and  so  it  followed  that  the  state  commissions, 
jealous  of  their  authority,  not  only  imitated  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission's  restrictive  orders,  but  frequently 
strove  to  outdo  that  body  in  the  regulation  of  a  business,  the 
success  of  which  is  so  essential  to  all  our  business  life. 

The  period  1906  to  1920  was  one  of  increased  regulation, 
both  state  and  national,  with  increasing  and  more  serious  con- 
flict between  the  different  jurisdictions.  Nor  was  the  regu- 
lation accompanied  by  any  attempt  to  protect  the  railroads. 
What  was  the  result?  Every  business  man  knows  that  in 
that  period  the  railroads  of  the  country  early  began  to  lag; 
that  new  railroad  construction  dwindled  to  insignificance; 
that  in  some  way  or  on  some  account  capital  lost  a  large  part 
of  its  confidence;  and  that  the  old  enthusiasm  of  the  rail- 
roads' management  waned.  If  any  lesson  is  to  be  drawn  from 
that  period,  it  is  that  while  there  should  be  regulation  curb- 
ing the  evils  which  come  from  unrestricted  railroad  operation, 
yet  that  the  railroad  business,  like  any  other,  can  be  strangled 
to  death — suffocated — by  too  much  treatment. 

Changes  Made  by  Transportation  Act 

Now  we  come  to  the  Transportation  Act,  1920,  which 
marks  the  beginning  of  a  new  period.  It  has  more  intensive 
regulation  than  any  law  previously  enacted,  but,  for  sub- 
stantially the  first  time  since  1870,  it  shows  a  trend  to  the 
belief  of  the  earlier  period  that  railroads  need  protection  as 
well  as  regulation;  it  vests  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission with  vast  powers;  but  imposes  duties  upon  that  body 
which,  fairly,  intelligently  interpreted,  will  do  much  to  up- 
build and  maintain  the  great  railroad  industry.  While  all 
former  regulatory  laws  passed  by  either  state  or  national 
legislatures  were  critical,  restrictive  and  restraining  in  their 
nature — designed  to  prevent  tlie  railroads  from  the  exercise 
of  some  authority  usually  allowed  to  individuals  in  their 
private  enterprises — the  new  Transportation  Act  is  much 
calculated  to  encourage  and  strengthen  the  railroads.  Here- 
tofore the  generally  accepted  theory  of  a  business  affected 
with  a  public  interest  has  been  that  the  public  should  have 
the  benefit  without  sharing  any  of  the  responsibilities  or 
burdens.  In  effect,  the  owners  of  the  railroads  have  been 
told:  "You  must  furnish  all  the  moneys,  take  all  the  risks, 
be  subject  to  all  the  demands  of  the  public- — however  un- 
just and  absurd — be  without  any  guaranty  or  assurance  of 
a  fair  return  upon  your  property,  except  such  as  the  courts 
may  give  in  specific  instances,  while  the  public  shall  enjoy 
low  Government-made  rates  over  which  you  will  have  little 
control — the  public  assuming  no  responsibilities  for  the  sup- 
port and  maintenance  of  the  property." 

But  in  three  important  respects  the  Transportation  Act  of 
1920  recognizes  the  obligation  resting  upon  the  public  to  see 


tliat  tliese  lrans])ortation  agencies  arc  ixrmitted  to  operate 
under  conditions  which  will  tend  to  assure  fair  .service  and 
a   fair  return. 

Mrst,  among  the.se  stand  the  jjrovisions  which  undertake 
to  insure  to  tiie  railroads,  by  legislative  fiat,  a  certain  return 
uiKin  the  i)roi)erty  devoted  to  the  public  service.  While  the 
standard  eslabli.shed  is  perhajis  less  than  heretofore  recog- 
nized by  the  courts,  this  law,  in  terms,  reijuires  its  recogni- 
tion liy  the  commission  and  should  go  far  to  end  the  hesitat- 
ing practices  and  policies  which  have  too  much  prevailed 
where  discretion  was  allowed. 

The  second  of  these  protective  provisions  is  that  which 
places  upon  the  commi.ssion  the  responsibility  of  initiating 
a  rate  basis  sufficient  to  yield  what  Congress  conceives  to  be 
needed  revenue.  Heretofore  tiie  commission's  only  responsi- 
bility was  to  decide  whether  rates,  initiated  by  the  carriers, 
were  excessive — the  decision  of  which  was  approached  in  a 
critical  spirit — without  the  duty  of  seeing  to  it  that  the  rates 
were  sufficient  to  provide  the  railroads  with  rea.sonable  re- 
turns. Under  that  policy  it  was  conceived  to  be  the  function 
of  the  commission  to  exercise  the  veto  power  upon  the  car- 
rier's actions;  while  now  its  duty  is  to  examine  the  entire 
situation  and  initiate  a  body  of  rates  which,  while  not  un- 
duly oppressing  the  public,  will,  at  the  same  time,  conserve 
railroad  revenues  and  insure  a  fair  return.  The  statute, 
wisely,  recognizes  the  fact  that  since  the  public  insists  upon 
a  large  measure  of  regulation,  it  shall  assume  the  responsi- 
bility of  establishing  rates  which  will  not  unduly  oppress 
those  who  have  invested  their  money  in  these  great  railroad 
properties. 

The  third  of  these  protective  features  is  the  machinery  pro- 
vided for  the  adjustment  of  labor  disputes.  Those  provisions 
will  benefit  both  the  owners  and  employees  of  the  roads.  They 
provide  an  impartial  court  where  both  sides  can  be  heard, 
and  a  decision  made,  which  should  satisfy  all  who  seek  a 
fair  settlement  of  an  honest  controversy.  The  great  majority 
of  railroad  workers  are  not  only  loyal  to  their  respective  com- 
panies, but  patriotic  and  law-abiding,  and,  in  the  end,  they 
will  welcome  the  provisions  of  this  law,  whereby  the  fairness 
of  this  stand  taken  may  be  publicly  determined.  These  pro- 
visions will  tend  to  expo.se  radicali.sm,  and  protect  the  honest, 
fairminded  worker. 

I  have  said  that  the  Transportation  Act  centralizes  in  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  many  powers  previously 
exercised  by  state  commissions.  We  have  reached  that  stage 
in  the  history  of  public  regulation  when  greater  uniformity 
is  required.  It  is  so  not  only  with  the  railroads,  but  with 
general  business  as  well.  Most  important  business  houses 
reach  out  beyond  state  lines,  so  that  regulations  of  the  local 
authorities,  which,  in  the  earlier  days,  were  wise  and  helpful, 
have  now  become  impediments  to  the  best  interests  of  trade. 
Congress,  therefore,  wisely,  so  framed  the  Transportation 
Act  as  to  vest  in  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  the 
final  word  on  many  questions  heretofore  decided  by  the  states. 
To  illustrate;  the  present  law  recognizes  the  issuance  of 
securities  and  vests  control  thereof  in  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission.  Heretofore  the  states  undertook  the 
regulation  of  the  issuance  of  stocks  and  bonds  of  an  inter- 
state railroad,  so  that  it  was  necessary  for  a  single  railroad, 
contemplating  such  issues,  to  obtain  the  consent  of  many 
states,  with  resulting  delays  and  the  expenditure  of  exorbitant 
fees.  The  railroads  welcome,  and  the  public  should  be  satis- 
fied with,  the  final  approval  of  a  single,  independent  and 
competent  tribunal. 

Again,  the  law  provides  that  new  railroads  cannot  be  con- 
structed, or  an  extension  of  an  existing  line  undertaken,  or 
any  part  abandoned,  without  securing  from  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  a  certificate  of  public  convenience  and 
necessity — powers  previously  exercised  by  state  bodies.  It 
requires  no  argument  to  show  that  a  single  state  should  not 
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be  permitted  to  control  so  important  a  matter  as  the  extension 
or  abandonment  of  an  interstate  railroad. 

The  law  empowers  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
to  require  a  railroad  to  equip  itself  with  new  facilities — a 
transfer  of  power  previously  asserted  by  state  tribunals. 

Other  illustrations  of  this  centralizing  tendency  may  be 
cited — the  power  to  fix  minimum  as  well  as  maximum  rates 
— the  power  to  regulate  consolidations — the  power  to  permit 
pooling — the  power  to  prevent  state  authorities  from  estab- 
lishing rates  that  will  unduly  burden  or  discriminate  against 
interstate  commerce,  and  otlier  similar  powers,  which,  if 
granted  at  all,  should  be  to  a  single,  independent,  competent 
tribunal,  so  that  at  least  uniformity  in  regulation  may  pre- 
vail. 

No  experienced  railroad  man  will  deny  the  necessity  for 
intelligent  regulation;  and  since  there  must  be  regulation, 
the  power  therefor  should  be  vested  in  a  single  strong  com- 
mission whose  jurisdiction  will  include  the  entire  line  of  rail- 
road. It  is  not  only  better  because  of  the  frequent  changes 
in  the  personnel  of  the  state  commissions,  and  the  lesser  op- 
portunities thereby  giving  them  to  study  the  problems,  but 
more  especially  because  not  only  here,  as  elsewhere,  do  too 
many  cooks  spoil  the  broth,  but  because  of  the  necessity  for 
uniformity  in  the  regulation. 

Some  Objectionable  Features  of  the  Act 

There  is  indeed  much  that  will  prove  helpful  in  the  Trans- 
portation Act,  if  properly  administered;  yet  there  are  other 
parts  which,  in  my  belief,  should  have  been  omitted.  I  re- 
fer more  particularly  to  those  provisions  which  do  not  allow 
a  railroad  to  retain  all  its  earnings  under  fair  and  nondis- 
criminatory rates,  and  which  empower  the  commission  to  re- 
quire one  railroad  to  allow  another  the  use  of  its  equipment 
and  terminal  facilities.  If  a  railroad  company,  handling 
traffic  for  rates  deemed  just  to  the  shipper,  enlarges  its  fa- 
cilities, or  by  competent  management  and  energy  so  builds 
up  its  business  that,  without  any  increase  of  rates,  a  surplus 
is  obtained,  part  of  it,  under  the  law,  may  be  appropriated 
to  other  uses.  If  a  company,  having  regard  to  the  interest 
of  the  shippers  along  its  line,  adds  to  its  equipment  and 
power,  that  equipment,  at  the  will  of  the  commission,  may  be 
appropriated  to  the  use  of  other  companies  which  have,  per- 
haps, less  foresight  or  disposition  to  so  provide  for  their  re- 
spective lines.  If  a  company,  looking  to  the  future,  increases 
its  terminals,  they  may  be  appropriated  by  the  commission 
to  the  use  of  others  possessed  of  less  foresight,  or  perhaps 
wilfully  disposed  to  appropriate  the  advantages  of  others. 

It  may  be  that  such  provisions  will  tend  to  the  advantage 
of  the  poorly  served  communities  of  the  country,  but  they 
tend  more  to  destroy,  in  the  competently  managed  and  provi- 
dent companies,  that  effort  and  competency,  which,  after 
all,  are  the  most  essential  things  in  railroad  management. 
There  is  in  the  railroad  business,  as  in  every  other,  an  in- 
ducement to  effort,  to  accommodate,  to  give  increased  facili- 
ties, to  provide  new  and  adequate  service,  when  that  effort 
will  result  in  greater  reward.  It  is  impossible  for  me  to  be- 
lieve that  the  public  is  ever  so  well  served,  when  the  giver 
of  the  service  is  not  to  have  the  fruits  thereof;  nor  can  I  be- 
lieve the  principle  wise  which  tends  to  protect  the  inefficient, 
at  the  cost  of  the  efficient;  on  the  contrary,  the  old  adage, 
"Toil  or  ye  perish,"  should  apply  to  the  railroad  business 
as  to  every  other  and,  when  applied  to  all,  will  more  surely 
build  up  the  railroads  as  a  whole  and  give  broader  and  bet- 
ter transportation  facilities  than  can  any  system  that  takes 
from  the  well  and  efficiently  managed  and  gives  to  the  incom- 
petent. 

But,  after  all,  success  or  failure  under  the  new  Transpor- 
tation Act  is  largely  dependent  upon  its  administration  by 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  While  the  law  con- 
tains much  for  encouragement,  and,  if  administered  in  the 


.spirit  of  its  enactment,  will  place  the  railroads  of  the  coun- 
try upon  a  permanently  sound  foundation;  yet  success  or 
failure  depends  upon  the  commission  to  which  are  given  vast 
administrative  powers.  The  eleven  men  who  will  compose 
the  commission  are  vested  with  power  in  the  industrial  field 
greater  than  that  exercised  by  any  other  body  of  men  in  the 
world.  Men  of  narrow  views,  of  limited  experience,  con- 
trolled by  a  temperamental  inclination  to  prejudgment,  who 
have  not  grasped  the  full  significance  of  the  railroad  prob- 
lem, or  do  not  appreciate  the  necessity  for  stimulating  and 
building  up  railroad  credit,  who  cannot,  in  a  measure,  for- 
get the  past,  and  look  to  the  future,  have  no  place  upon  that 
great  tribunal. 

But  however  competent  and  fairly  disposed  tlie  commis- 
sion may  be,  it  is  only  human  nature  to  feel  the  influence  of 
public  sentiment,  in  the  making  of  which  the  business  men 
will  have  chief  part;  and  so  it  depends  upon  you  whether  the 
commission  adopt  toward  the  railroad  problem  a  broad,  wise^ 
and  efficient  policy  that  will  upbuild,  or  a  critical,  narrow,, 
and  starving  course  which  will  destroy.  If  the  private  man- 
agement of  railroads,  and  the  fundamental  principles  therein 
represented,  are  to  continue,  you  must  join  in  the  effort  to- 
frame  a  policy — a  sentiment — of  success. 

The  rate  problem  is  one  of  those  requiring  immediate  con- 
sideration. During  the  period  preceding  the  return  of  the 
railroads,  it  was  urged  that  their  return  meant  the  imposi- 
tion of  a  heavy  burden  on  the  public  by  increased  rates.  It 
is  true  that  rates  must  be  increased.  Indeed,  private  opera- 
tion of  the  railroads  must  fail  unless  there  is  a  generous  con- 
cession of  adequate  rates  for  the  services  given.  Congress, 
in  the  new  law,  recognized  the  fact,  and  fixed  a  standard  of 
return;  but  that  law  must  be  interpreted  and  given  effect, 
and,  whether  of  benefit  or  not,  will  depend  upon  the  manner 
of  its  execution.  If  the  commission  applies  the  law  grudg- 
ingly to  the  railroads,  pausing  to  consider  whether  this  or 
that  halfway  measure  will  suffice,  disaster  must  follow. 

Why  Rates  Must  Go  Up 

And  why  should  there  be  hesitation  ?  Statistics  show  that 
the  wages  of  railroad  employees  have  increased  since  1915 
on  the  average  of  more  than  100  per  cent — a  conservative  es- 
timate. Other  items  of  expense  have  kept  pace.  Coal,  ties, 
rail,  cars,  locomotives,  and  all  supplies  now  cost  not  only 
much  more,  but  in  many  cases  three  or  four  times  as  much 
as  five  or  six  years  ago.  The  economic  laws,  which  apply 
to  the  management  of  the  railroad  business,  are  no  different 
from  those  which  govern  the  successful  operation  of  other 
lines  of  endeavor.  Five  and  five  makes  ten;  equals  added 
to  unequals  produce  unequals,  in  the  railroad  business,  just 
as  in  every  other;  and  when  the  expenses  far  outstrip  the 
revenues,  the  latter  must  be  increased  if  bankruptcy  is  to  be 
avoided. 

And,  broadly  speaking,  in  this  period  of  high  wages  and 
prices,  can  it  be  reasonably  expected  that  in  this,  the  most 
important  business  of  all,  any  other  principle  shall  apply, 
or  any  other  different  courses  be  followed,  than  that  practiced 
in  every  other  successful  business  in  the  United  States?  It 
should  be  recognized  as  a  necessary  detail  of  the  period — 
just  as,  following  the  Civil  War,  when  high  prices  prevailed, 
passenger  and  freight  rates  were  in  like  proportion.  It  is  a 
detail  so  in  accord  with  sound  business  methods  that  argu- 
ment should  not  be  required  for  its  endorsement  by  men  of 
business  who  want  to  avoid  the  socialistic  tendencies  of  the 
day — tendencies  whose  greatest,  most  far-reaching  victory, 
in  this  country',  would  be  the  nationalization  of  the  railroads. 

The  railroad  companies  have  before  them  a  tremendous 
task,  and  perhaps  tlie  future  of  not  only  their  own  but  of  all 
private  industry  is  dependent  upon  the  result.  They  must 
make  up  the  lost  ground;  they  must  better  their  terminals; 
add  to  their  equipment;  give  improved  service;  while,  at  the 
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.same  time,  an  cvcr-increasinj^  traffic  must  hi"  accomnKxialcd. 
Whcthor  tliis  great  work  will  \k  .succt-s.sfully  done  depends, 
in  no  .small  degree,  upon  the  cheerfulne.ss  with  whith  the 
shipping  puhlie  meet  the  not  unreasonalde  demand  for  in- 
crea.sed  charges  for  transjwrtation. 

The  effect  of  railroad  failure  sliould  not  Kr  uiidtrcstimatod. 
This  is  an  age  of  radical  agitation.  It  .-<trik.es  liardot  and 
first  at  llie  lines  of  private  business  having  puldic  duties  to 
perform.  In  the  beginning,  it  priKceds  by  varying  degrees 
of  regulation,  but  in  the  end  it  takes  the  i)roperty  for  the  use 
of  llie  public — and  the  right  to  the  l)enefit  of  individual  ef- 
fort grows  less  and  less.  Until  two  years  ago  the  railroad 
business  was  jjrivately  managed,  and  so  successfully  that  bet- 
ter service  at  lower  rates  was  given  than  in  any  other  country 
on  the  globe.  When  the  government  took  over  the  railroads 
it  is  safe  to  say  that  the  great  majority  of  railroad  employees 
were  averse  to  government  ownership.  As  a  result  of  two 
years  of  government  control  the  leaders  of  organized  labor 
not  only  opjiosed  the  return  of  the  roads  to  their  owners  but 
made  demands,  not  only  for  their  retention  by  the  government, 
but  under  conditions  which  would  make  the  employees  the 
virtual  managers  and  beneficiaries.  When  you  stop  to  think 
of  it,  it  is  traveling  a  long  way  in  a  short  time.  At  the 
increased  speed  which,  with  any  success,  all  such  movements 
require,  how  long  would  it  take,  following  government  owner- 
ship of  the  railroads,  to  nationalize  the  coal  mines,  the  mill- 
ing interests,  the  distribution  of  food  and,  finally,  the  resump- 
tion of  the  title  to  the  land?  Unless  you  favor  these  things 
ultimately,  and  look  forward  to  the  day  of  the  soviet  govern- 
ment, you  will  oppose  not  only  every  suggestion  of  govern- 
ment operation  of  railroads  but  every  degree  of  regulation 
that  does  not  encourage  the  full  development  of  the  essence 
oi  private  management. 

Duties  of  Railway  Managements 

I  have  referred  to  the  duties  of  the  Interstate  Conimerce 
Commission  and  to  tlie  responsibility  of  the  public  in  the 
solution  of  the  railroad  problem,  l3ut  I  would  not  be  candid 
if  I  in  any  degree  minimized  the  heavy  duty  resting  upon 
the  officers' and 'managers  of  these  railroads.  They  owe  to  the 
public  an  obligation  to  administer  their  properties  with  an 
eye  single  to  the  public  service.  They  face  a  new  era  in 
railroad  regulation  and  development.  There  can  be  no  stand- 
ing still.  The  railroads  must  be  equipped  to  handle  a  traffic 
many  times  as  great  as  that  now  handled.  Terminals  must 
be  enlarged,  equipment  doubled  and  trebled,  greater  resuhs 
obtained  from  the  tools  at  hand.  Railroad  management  must 
become  increasingly  competent.  There  must  be  more  cars 
handled  through  the  terminals— greater  average  movement  of 
cars— more  prompt  loading  and  unloading.  The  watchword  of 
the  railroad  managers  must  be  "efficiency,"  and  to  acquire 
that  "efticiency"  there  must  be  not  only  thorough,  expert  study 
of  the  railroad  situation  but  a  sympathetic  understanding  of 
the  public  needs  and  a  willingness  to  co-operate  wth  the 
shippers  in  their  solution.  The  railroad  man  who  will  not 
consecrate  himself  to  the  accomplishment  of  these  duties  can- 
not last. 

Yet  in  this  transitional  period  too  much  must  not  be  ex- 
pected As  you  know,  constructive  work  proceeds  more  slowly 
than  destructive  work.  To  use  a  homely  and  familiar  expres- 
sion it  will  take  longer  to  unscramble  than  it  took  to  scramble 
these  properties.  The  railroads  cannot  enlarge  their  equip- 
ment in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye;  they  cannot  rid  themselves 
of  practices  found  unscientific  by  the  mere  issuance  of  a  word 
of  command;  and  there  are  the  added,  peculiar  difficulties 
resultincr  from  the  present  disturbed  economic  conditions  of 
the  worfd  It  will  take  time;  and  so  I  bespeak  for  those  who 
are  engaged  in  an  honest  effort  to  do  constructive  work  in  the 
railroa'd  field  your  patient  tolerance  of  many  things  which 
should  be  corrected  and  your  hopeful  trust  m  our  deter- 


mination to  improve  conditions.  There  will  be  errors  of 
judgment,  but  in  the  end,  under  the  influence  of  enligiilened 
j)ublic  opinion,  the  law  will  l)e  fairly  administered  and  the 
riglits  of  private  i)usiness  |)revail. 

Hut  after  all  is  .said  and  done  ti)e  result  will  (le|niid  upon 
llic  good  sense,  i)atience  and  jjatriotism  of  the  American  peo- 
])le.  Private  management  may  be  on  trial.  If  the  .system 
fails  it  will  lie  becau.se  the  American  people  have  deliberately 
determined  to  cast  away  from  the  traditional  moorings  of  the 
past — to  embark  on  the  uncharted  sea  of  a  socialized  sys- 
tem— to  abandon  the  principles  of  our  fathers — to  bid  fare- 
well to  the  old  faith  in  the  development  of  the  individual. 


The  Weekly  Rest  Day 

4  4'  I  'up:  tk.m.v  dkspatcher,"  the  montiily  magazine  of 
I  the  Train  Despatcher.s'  Association,  having  learned 
that  two  chief  despatchers  "on  a  large  continental 
railroad"  had,  at  their  own  request,  been  authorized  by  the 
company  to  work  seven  days  each  week,  prints  an  editorial 
protesting  against  this  violation  of  the  spirit  of  the  recently 
adopted  rule  that  despatchers  should  work  only  six  days  a 
week.     The  substance  of  the  editorial  follows: 

Any  encroachment  on  the  enforcement  of  the  one  day  of 
rest  each  week  must  l)e  looked  upon  as  a  threatening  and 
dangerous  entering  wedge.  This  is  a  dangerous  precedent, 
not  only  to  the  railroads  but  to  the  train  despatchers.  The 
al)Solute  necessity  of  a  day  of  rest  each  week  is  recognized 
everywhere.  The  social,  physical,  spiritual  and  moral  wel- 
fare of  train  despatchers  and  their  families  demand  that 
the  one  day  of  rest  each  week  be  strictly  adhered  to.  In  the 
interest  of  safer  transportation,  higher  living  standards,  a 
longer  life  for  employees  and  a  superior  esprit  d'corps  train 
despatchers  should  seek  to  uphold  in  every  way  the  full  spirit 
and  intent  of  the  award  made  by  the  United  States  Railroad 
Administration  on  July  25,  1919,  viz.:  "Chief,  assistant 
chief,  regular  trick  and  regular  relief  despatchers  (and  extra 
despatchers  who  perfonn  six  days'  despatching  service  in 
one  week),  will  be  allowed  and  required  to  take  one  day  off 
per  week,  unless  prevented  by  the  requirements  of  the  service, 
in  which  case  extra  compensation  will  lie  allowed  pro  rata 
in  lieu  of  the  day  off." 

The  welfare  of  the  whole  profession  should  be  taken  into 
consideration  and  the  selfish  interest  of  a  few  men  should 
not  be  allowed  to  jeopardize  the  very  best  interests  of  thou- 
sands of  their  fellow  workers.  For  any  man — particularly  a 
man  who  has  a  good  job — this  is  a  short-sighted  policy.  It 
is  true  that  there  may  lie  a  few  more  dollars  in  their  envelopes 
each  month,  but  there  is  a  loss,  a  distinct  loss  in  their  moral, 
physical  and  spiritual  development  that  is  not  compensated 
for.  A  despatcher  who  works  seven  days  every  week  is 
burning  the  candle  of  life  at  lx)th  ends.  The  sum  total  of 
his  life's  earning  capacity  is  actually  less  than  if  he  took  his 
rest  days.     *     *     * 

A  vigorous  protest  will  be  made  to  the  officials  of  this  rail- 
road. To  give  in  to  this  situation  would  be  a  tacit  endorse- 
ment of  it  and  a  direct  denial  of  one  of  the  cardinal  prin- 
ciples of  the  American  Train  Despatchers'  Association.  W'e 
must  show  the  truth  of  our  contention  that  we  were  not  ask- 
ing for  a  day  of  rest  each  week  as  an  indirect  method  of 
obtaining  an  increase  of  pay. 

Every  man  is  entitled  to  a  sufficient  wage  from  six  days 
of  work  each  week  to  support  his  family  and  meet  all  his 
needs  and  something  besides.  *  *  *  To  give  way  to  any 
encroachment  on  the  one  day  of  rest  each  week  would  be 
a  direct  violation  of  our  most  essential  principle  and  motto. 
The  honor  of  this  Association  will  not  permit  this  violation 
of  its  constitution.  Such  weakness  would  return  to  plague 
us  in  our  future  actions. 


Hearing  on  General  Rate  Advance  Case 


Railroad  Witnesses  Cross-Examined  as  to  Details  of 
Financial  Showing  and  Rate  Adjustments 


THE  hearings  before  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion on  the  applications  of  the  railroads  for  a  general 
advance  in  freight  rates  were  resumed  on  Monday, 
June  7,  after  a  recess  since  May  28  and  the  first  three  days 
were  devoted  to  a  more  or  less  desultory  cross-examination 
of  the  railroad  witnesses  who  had  previously  testified  and 
to  the  presentation  of  additional  statistical  information  called 
for  by  the  commission  and  by  the  shippers  at  the  close  of  the 
previous  session. 

The  marked  change  in  the  character  of  the  opposition  to 
tlie  railroads  which  has  been  evident  since  those  hearings  were 
started  was  emphasized  when  it  was  announced  that  Clifford 
Thome,  who  had  been  selected  to  conduct  the  chief  cross- 
examination  on  behalf  of  the  representatives  of  the  shippers 
on  questions  pertaining  to  valuation  and  general  statistical 
matters,  would  not  be  present  and  that  it  had  been  decided 
to  waive  most  of  the  cross-examination  of  this  character.  No 
reason  for  his  absence  was  stated,  but  W.  E.  Lamb,  of  Chi- 
cago, who  made  the  announcement  on  behalf  of  a  committee 
of  attorneys  for  shippers,  said  that  it  seemed  to  be  the  gen- 
eral view  that  the  series  of  inquiries  propounded  by  the  com- 
mission had  made  unnecessary  anything  like  an  extended 
cross-examination  on  those  questions  and  that  the  commis- 
sion itself  was  much  more  representative  of  the  public  than 
the  shippers'  representatives  and  better  able  to  analyze  the 
replies  to  be  submitted  by  the  railroads. 

Mr.  Lamb  said,  however,  that  his  committee  desired  to  ask 
two  questions  and  that  if  the  carriers  would  concede  the 
points  involved  further  questioning  would  be  unnecessary'. 
One  of  these  was  whether  the  property  investment  accounts 
submitted  include  stocks  and  bonds  put  into  those  accounts 
at  par  prior  to  1907  and  if  so  what  was  the  actual  realiza- 
tion from  the  securities.  The  second  was  as  to  whether  any 
deduction  had  been  made  from  the  property  investment  fig- 
ures for  accrued  depreciation.  R.  V.  Fletcher,  for  the  south- 
ern roads,  said  the  carriers  would  concede  that  no  deduction 
had  been  made  on  account  of  the  accrued  depreciation  re- 
serves either  for  equipment  or  for  road,  and  later  Alfred  P. 
Thom,  counsel  for  the  Association  of  Railway  Executives, 
said  the  carriers  would  concede  that  the  accounts  do  include 
some  stocks  and  bonds  put  into  the  accounts  at  par  prior  to 
1907  and  that  the  exhibits  do  not  purport  to  show  the  amount 
of  money  realized  therefrom. 

It  appeared,  however,  that  several  attorneys  for  shippers 
desired  to  reserve  the  right  to  cross-examine  certain  of  the^ 
railroad  witnesses  on  financial  testimony  as  well  as  on  the 
traffic  testimony,  in  which  they  were  particularly  interested, 
after  the  additional  information  which  had  been  promised 
for  Tuesday,  had  been  submitted.  S.  H.  Cowan  of  Texas 
said  he  wanted  to  make  some  further  inquiries  as  to  how  the 
railroads  had  made  up  their  figures  for  the  constructive  year 
ended  October  31,  1919,  by  adjustment  for  the  increases  in 
the  level  of  expenses  which  occurred  during  tliat  year  and 
later;  and  C.  E.  Cotterill,  for  the  Southern  Traffic  League, 
said  he  had  had  no  part  in  the  conferences  of  the  shippers' 
committee  represented  by  Mr.  Lamb  and  that  he  was  pre- 
pared to  cross-examine  the  witnesses  for  the  Southern  Lines. 

J.  E.  Benton,  solicitor  for  the  National  Association  of  Rail- 
way &  Utilities  Commissioners,  said  he  thought  there  would 
be  little  cross-examination  of  the  statistical  witnesses  on  be- 
half of  the  states  except  of  T.  W.  Hulme,  vice-chairman  of 
the  President's  Conference  Committee  on  Valuation,  who  had 
presented  a  compilation  comparing  the  property  investment 
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accounts  of  50  roads  with  the  cost  of  reproduction  plus  land 
value  as  shown  in  preliminary  reports  of  the  Bureau  of  Valua- 
tion. Mr.  Benton  took  up  a  large  part  of  the  day  with  his 
questioning  of  Mr.  Hulme  on  questions  pertaining  to  valua- 
tion and  property  investment  accounts,  apparently  tr}'ing  to 
induce  the  witness  to  claim  something  that  might  be  more 
vulnerable  than  his  original  testimony,  which  was  reported 
in  last  week's  issue.  Mr.  Hulme  readily  admitted  the  most 
notorious  defects  of  the  individual  property  investment  ac- 
counts of  some  of  the  roads,  which  have  been  disclosed  by 
investigations  by  the  commission,  but  pointed  out  that  the 
commission's  investigations  had  also  disclosed  many  in- 
stances of  property  not  included  or  understated  in  the  ac- 
counts. While  he  adhered  to  his  expression  of  opinion  that 
the  cost  of  reproduction  new  plus  land  as  found  by  the  com- 
mission would, considerably  exceed  the  amount  of  the  prop- 
erty investment  accounts,  he  insisted  that  he  had  not  made 
any  claims  or  attempted  to  testify  as  to  the  value  of  the  rail- 
roads, and  that  he  had  not  used  any  theory  of  his  own;  but 
had  merely  compared  the  property  investment  accounts  with 
certain  facts  found  by  the  valuation  bureau.  He  said  that 
when  he  used  the  word  "considerably"  he  meant  that  the  ex- 
cess of  the  cost  of  reproduction  figures  plus  land  values  as 
of  1914  over  the  book  accounts  would  be  from  10  to  15  per 
cent  for  the  country  as  a  whole  and  over  30  per  cent  for  the 
eastern  roads. 

Asked  if  only  a  small  excess  over  the  book  accounts  would 
not  indicate  that  they  had  been  improperly  kept,  in  view  of 
the  large  increase  in  prices  over  the  original  cost,  Mr.  Hulme 
.said  that  Director  Prouty  had  stated  that  the  1914  prices 
were  fairly  representative  of  the  costs  for  20  years  back  and 
that  the  costs  as  reported  by  the  bureau  do  not  reflect  prices 
materially  above  the  original  cost. 

Mr.  Benton  asked  why  land  grants  had  been  included  in 
the  figures,  to  which  Mr.  Hulme  replied  that  the  commis- 
sion's reports  included  property  found  regardless  of  the 
source  and  that  it  was  also  his  personal  opinion  that  it  should 
be  included;  but  that  land  represents  only  about  10  per  cent 
of  the  total  figures  for  the  50  roads  he  had  used  and  only 
about  12  per  cent  for  all  roads.  Mr.  Thom  interrupted  after 
several  questions  pertaining  to  land  grants  to  ask  Mr.  Ben- 
ton if  he  claimed  that  a  railroad  does  not  own  property  that 
has  been  given  it.  Mr.  Benton  said  he  was  not  interested  in 
an  argument  at  that  time. 

When  Mr.  Benton  referred  to  several  cases  investigated 
jjy  the  commission  where  alleged  improper  entries  had  been 
made  in  the  property  accounts  Mr.  Hulme  said  that  on  the 
other  hand  many  roads  have  written  into  their  accounts  prop- 
erty taken  over  from  other  companies  at  far  less  tlian  the 
original  cost.  He  mentioned  that  the  Lake  Shore  &  Michigan 
Southern  had  been  taken  into  the  New  York  Central  accounts 
at  the  figure  at  which  it  stood  on  the  Lake  Shore  books, 
which  was  far  below  the  cost  to  the  New  York  Central. 

Asked  why  he  had  made  no  deduction  for  depreciation, 
Mr.  Hulme  said  he  had  not  undertaken  to  go  beyond  what 
the  valuation  bureau  had  reported. 

Mr.  Benton  also  asked  numerous  questions  as  to  the  amount 
of  property  paid  for  out  of  earnings  and  asked  for  an  ex- 
hibit on  that  subject  as  complete  as  it  is  possible  to  make 
it;  but  was  told  that  not  even  a  reasonable  estimate  could  be 
made  in  the  time  available. 

Mr.  Benton  also  mentioned  several  railroads  as  in  the  class 
of  those  whose  construction  had  not  been  justified  and  asked 
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if  tlu'ir  cost  sliould  l)e  iiuliulal  in  the  a.nnrcgatc  value  on 
whicli  tl>o  railroads  as  a  whole  are  asking  a  return.  Mr. 
Hulnie  sail!  tiuit  if  there  was  no  justifuation  for  tlie  building 
of  a  road  it  should  not  he  included  hut  that  in  view  of  the 
present  demand  for  transportation  facilities  he  knew  of  no 
such  road.  In  reply  to  questions,  he  said  that  individual 
property  investment  accounts  include  property  bought  for 
transportation  purpo.scs  but  not  yet  used,  but  that  he  had 
omitted  $18,000,000  of  such  items  as  debatable  in  making 
up  his  comparison.  He  al.^o  admitted  that  the  property  in- 
vestment account  of  the  M()l)ile  &  Ohio  includes  some  i)rop- 
erty  ilestroyed  during  the  Civil  War. 

Finally  Mr.  Benton  asked  whether,  in  view  of  the  special 
facts  such  as  the  high  level  of  prices  and  the  cost  of  living 
resulting  from  the  war,  the  commission  might  not  give  less 
weight  to  cost  of  reproduction  figures  in  this  case  than  in  the 
ordinary  case.  Mr.  Hulmc  replied  that  the  decreased  pur- 
chasing' power  of  the  dollar  should  be  taken  into  considera- 
tion in  the  case  of  the  railroads  as  well  as  in  other  matters 
and  that  on  an  equated  basis  the  same  weight  should  be  given 
to  the  cost  of  reproduction  factors  as  in  1914.  If  the  rail- 
road dollar  had  been  treated  on  the  same  basis  as  other  dol- 
lars, he  said,  the  present  application  for  a  rate  advance  would 
not  have  been  necessary. 

In  reph-  to  a  question  by  J.  S.  Burchmore,  Mr.  Hulme 
said  the  property  around  the  New  York  Central  and  Penn- 
sylvania terminals  in  New  York  devoted  to  office  buildings 
and  hotels  was  not  carried  in  the  railroad  propert}'  accounts 
but  in  the  accounts  of  separate  real  estate  companies. 

Glenn  E.  Plumb  asked  Mr.  Hulme  several  questions  as  to 
tlie  amount  of  railroad  lands  acquired  by  eminent  domain, 
or  under  grants  which,  according  to  Mr.  Plumb's  theory, 
limit  the  railroad's  interest  in  its  land,  etc.  Mr.  Hulme  said 
he  had  made  no  study  of  the  matter. 

M.  P.  Blauvelt,  vice-president  of  the  Illinois  Central,  who 
had  presented  the  statistical  testimony  for  the  southern  lines, 
followed  Mr.  Hulme  and  was  cross-examined  by  C.  E.  Cot- 
terill  and  other  representatives  of  the  shippers. 

Mr.  Blauvelfs  cross-examination  was  devoted  mainly  to 
an  effort  to  show  that  the  carriers'  exhibits  made  too  un- 
favorable a  showing  because  there  had  been  charged  mto 
the  accounts  for  the  constructive  year  all  items  of  increased 
expense  while  the  shippers'  representatives  seemed  to  thmk 
that  insufficient  allowance  had  been  made  on  the  revenue 
side  for  increases  in  rates  which  became  effective  during  the 
latter  part  of  the  vear  or  about  January  1,  or  for  increases 
in  traffic.  Mr.  Blauvelt  said  that  the  instructions  to  the 
roads  had  been  to  include  the  revenue  on  a  yearly  basis  for 
all  important  rate  increases  which  became  effective  before 
January  1  and  when  it  was  shown  that  nothing  had  been 
added  for  the  principal  roads  he  said  it  must  be  because 
the  amounts  were  found  inconsequential.  He  thought  an 
item  of  $100,000  for  the  Illinois  Central  might  be  con- 
sidered too  small  to  make  an  adjustment  for,  but  Mr.  Cot- 
terill  said  that  adjustments  as  small  as  $95  had  been  made 
on  the  expense  side. 

The  inclusion  in  the  January  accounts  of  an  estimate  of 
the  amount  of  back  mail  pay  back  to  November  1,  1916, 
due  from  the  postoffice  department,  caused  a  great  deal  of 
confusion  in  the  minds  of  the  shippers'  attorneys.  There 
was  an  item  of  about  $8,500,000  for  the  Southern  lines  and 
Mr.  Cotterill  insisted  that  this  should  be  treated  as  a  source 
of  increased  revenue  for  1920,  but  Mr.  Blauvelt,  with  the 
assistance  of  two  or  three  lawyers,  explained  that  most  of 
this  belonged  to  the  director  general  back  of  March  1  and 
that  only  $3,600,000  would  accrue  to  the  Southern  lines  for 
1920.  He  said  that  a  line  was  clearly  drawn  bet\veen  the 
accounts  after  February  29  and  that  all  of  the  cash  was 
impounded  by  the  director  general  while  cash  received  since 
for  transactions  before  that  date  were  placed  to  his  credit. 
J.  Van  Norman,  of  Louisville,  also  got  mixed  up  on  the 


back  mail  pay  when  he  produced  a  statement  .showing  that 
the  net  operating  income  for  the  Southern  lines  in  January 
and  February  had  increased  .$12,000,000  over  1919,  or  149 
per  cent,  but  it  was  later  shown  that  the  increase  in  mail 
revenue  reported  in  the  same  statement  had  been  nearly 
$11,000,000  or  764  per  cent. 

Mr.  Cotterill  .^aid  that  on  tlie  basis  of  the  adjusted  year 
the  Southern  Railway  would  have  earned  only  $6,000,000 
net,  whereas  it  had  earned  that  much  in  four  months  of  this 
year.  Mr.  Blauvelt  showed  that  this  included  aljout  $2,500,- 
000  of  back  mail  pay,  and  that  traffic  had  so  far  this  year 
shown  an  increase,  l)Ut  that  no  effort  had  been  made  in  com- 
piling the  figures  for  the  constructive  year  to  speculate  on  an 
increase  in  traffic  in  1920.  He  said  March  had  l)een  a  gCKxl 
month  for  the  Illinois  Central  and  April  had  been  better 
than  April,  1919,  although  still  showing  a  deficit.  When 
Mr.  Cotterill  confidently  predicted  a  continued  improvement 
in  traffic,  Mr.  Blauvelt  remarked  tliat  his  prediction  would 
not  buy  anything. 

When  Mr.  Cotterill  asked  whether  any  allowance  had 
been  made  for  any  increased  revenue  the  roads  might  receive 
from  the  increase  in  Pullman  fares,  Mr.  Blauvelt  replied 
that  the  question  of  contracts  between  the  roads  and  the 
Pullman  Company  is  still  unsettled.  Under  the  old  con- 
tracts that  existed  prior  to  federal  control  some  roads  would 
share  in  the  increase  in  Pullman  revenues,  but  a  new  arrange- 
ment was  made  during  federal  control,  which  the  Pullman 
Company  wants  to  abrogate. 

Mr.  Cotterill  asked  about  a  rumor  that  many  southern 
roads  had  increased  the  salaries  of  their  executive  officers, 
but  Mr.  Blauvelt  said  he  had  not  heard  of  it. 

C.  R.  Capps,  vice-president  of  the  Seaboard  Air  Line  and 
the  traffic  witness  for  the  southern  lines,  was  questioned  at 
length  about  the  proposed  adjustment  of  rates,  particularly 
inter-territorial  rates.  J.  Van  Norman  asked  questions  indi- 
cating opposition  to  percentage  advances  on  the  ground  that 
they  would  disturb  relationships.  Commissioner  Daniels 
asked  why,  since  the  purchasing  power  of  money  has  been 
changed,  the  differentials  should  not  be  changed  by  the  same 
percentage  as  the  rates.  Mr.  Norman  said  it  was  not  prac- 
tical, but  Frank  Lyon,  also  representing  shippers,  took  the 
position  that  long-haul  rates  should  bear  their  share  of  the 
increase  in  expenses  on  the  same  percentage  basis  as  short- 
haul  rates. 

As  to  the  effect  of  increases  in  rates  during  the  latter  part 
of  the  year,  Mr.  Capps  said  that  88  per  cent  of  the  freight- 
rate  authorities  issued  had  been  reductions,  but  that  he  was 
unable  to  say  to  what  extent  the  importance  of  the  increases 
overweighted  the  reductions  in  the  effect  on  revenues.  When 
Commissioner  Aitchison  asked  if  he  had  not  noticed  an 
unusual  activity  in  increasing  rates  during  the  month  pre- 
ceding the  termination  of  federal  control  Mr.  Capps  said 
•  he  had  not  been  in  a  position  to  notice  anything  of  the 
kind  at  that  time. 

At  the  opening  of  the  session  on  Tuesday  morning  F.  H. 
Wood  filed  the  answers  of  the  carriers  to  the  series  of  13 
questions  propounded  by  the  commission  on  May  28,  calling 
for  additional  statistical  information  and  for  a  statement 
as  to  how  it  is  proposed  to  treat  inter-territorial  rates.  As 
to  two  or  three  of  the  questions,  it  was  explained  that  the 
carriers  had  not  yet  succeeded  in  obtaining  the  information 
so  far.  The  reports  of  operating  results  for  March  and  April 
were  in  a  confused  state  because  of  complications  in  the 
accounts  arising  from  the  termination  of  federal  control  and 
it  had  so  far  been  found  impossible  to  ascertain  the  num- 
ber of  passenger  miles  of  travel  in  Pullman  cars,  which  the 
commission  had  asked  for  for  the  purpose  of  considering 
the  advisability  of  a  surtax. 

Mr.  W^ood  also  filed  by  request  a  petition  of  the  Chesa- 
peake Bay  lines  and  the  coastwise  lines  operating  between 
Atlantic    ports    and    between    Atlantic    and    gulf   ports   for 
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increases  in  rates  on  the  same  Ijasis  as  the  increases  in  rail 
■  rates. 

The  Mississippi-Warrior  river  inland  waterway  service, 
operated  by  the  War  Department,  has  also  filed  a  request 
for  an  increase  in  joint  rates  by  the  same  percentage  as  is 
applied  to  the  rail  lines. 

Inter-Territorial    Rates 

In  reply  to  the  commission's  question  as  to  the  methods 
proposed  for  increasing  Inter-Territorial  Joint  Rates,  a  state- 
ment was  filed  in  part  as  follows: 

Proposed    Method   of   Increasing    Inter-Terkitorial   Joint   Rates 
Between 

Official   Classification   Territory   East  of  the   indiana-Ulinois   State   Line  and 
the    Chicago    Switching    District 
<"*^  Basis  of  Advance 


30  per 


I  per  cent  east 
of  junctions  be- 
tween C.  F.  A. 
lines  and  West- 
ern lines  and  24 
per  cent  west 
thereof. 


30  per  cent. 


23 ;4   per  cent. 


31  per  cent. 
30  per  cent. 


Inter-Mountain    Territory 
Basis  of  Advance 
2554   per  cent. 


(1)  Duluth,  St.  Paul,  Minneapolis,  Winona  and  point; 
taking  same  rates;  also   Upper  Peninsula  of  Mich-    'j^ 
igan   and   Wisconsin.  f 
(Note:    Rates  governed  by   Official   Classification.)    J 

(2)  Western  territory  west  of  the  Mississippi  river, 
except  Pacific  Coast,  Inter-Mountain  and  South- 
western   territories    (see   note). 

(Note:  Pacific  Coast  and  Inter-Mountain  territo- 
ries include  territory  west  of  El  Paso.  Tex.;  .\lbu- 
querque,  Belen,  N.  M.;  Provo,  Salt  Lake  City. 
Ugden,  Utah;  Kuna,  Ida.,  and  points  west  of 
Idaho-Montana  State  Line.  Southwestern  terri- 
tory includes  Arkansas,  Oklahoma  and  Texas  and 
points  in  Louisiana  west  of  the  Mississippi  river. 
Tariffs  involved  to  be  promptly  reissued  or  sup- 
plemented so  as  to  show  specific  increased  rates.) 

(3)  Points  in  Illinois,  including  west  bank  of  Missis- 
sippi river  points  taking  rates  governed  by  the 
Official  Classification. 

(4)  Pacific  Coast  and  Inter-Mountain  territories,  in- 
cluding  Pacific   Coast  territory    in    Canada. 

Between 

All  Points   in   Official   Classification   Territory,   Including   Points   in   Illinois, 

Wisconsin,   St.   Paul,   Duluth,  Winona,  and   Points  Taking  Same 

Rates;   Also   Mississippi   River   Pro-rating   Points 

and  Basis  of  Advance 

(5)  Southern  Classification  territory,  via  all-rail,  rail- 
and-water,  and  rail-water-and-rail   routes. 

(6)  Eastern  Canadian  points,  including  Maritime 
provinces. 

Between 
Pacific    Coast,    I].    S.    Points    and   Points 
and 

(7)  Eastern    Canadian    points^   

Between 
Points   in    Western   Classification    Territory 
and  Basis  of  Advance 

(8)  Western   Canadian    points    24  per  cent. 

Export    and    I.mport    Rates    via    Pacific    Coast 
Rates   made   to   equalize   the   rail    and   ocean    rates   via   the   North  Atlantic 
ports   to    be    advanced    the   same    amounts    in    cents    per    100    lb.    as    the    base 
point   rate   to  and   from   North   Atlantic  Coast   ports   is  advanced. 

Rates  on    Bituminous   Coal  from  Illinois  and  Indiana  Mines 
Rates  on  bituminous  coal  from  Illinois  and  Indiana  mines  to  be  advanced 

27    per    cent    to    all    points    in    Illinois    territory    and    Wisconsin,    including 

St.    Paul   and    Minneapolis;    to    all   points    west    of   the    above    territory,    24 

per   cent. 

Differentials    to    be    adjusted    upon    receipt    of    decision    of    commission    in 

the   so-called    Illinois    Differential   Case   now    before   the   commission. 

Illinois   Class  and  Commodity   Rates 

Between   points    in    Illinois   territory,   advance   rates,   viz.: 

Rates  governed  by  Official  Classification,  30  per  cent 
Rates  governed  by  Western  Classification,  24  per  cent 
with  understanding  that  carriers  will  as  soon  as  possible  submit  proposition 
to  establish  so-called  Disque  scale  which  will  represent  advance  of  30  per 
cent  in  present  Central  Freight  Association  territory  scale  and  be  extended 
to  10  classes  governed  by  Western  Classification  and  exceptions  thereto  to 
apply   throughout   Illinois  territory. 

Inter-territorial    Rates    to   and    from    Southwestern    Territory 

The   Official   and   Southern    Classification   territory   lines   propose   the    fol- 
lowing: 

Rates  between  Points  in  OtHcial  Classification  Territory  (East  of  Illinois- 
Indiana  State  Line)  and  points  in  the  Southwest,  namely,  points  in  Ar- 
kansas,   Oklahoma,    Texas   and   Louisiana    west    of   the   Misstssippi  River. 

(A)  That  these  rates  be  increased  in  amounts  which  will  approximately  give 

to    Official    Classification    lines    an    increase    of    30    per    cent    in    their 
present    revenue    to    and    from    Ohio    and    Mississippi    river    crossings 
and  Chicago  and  the  Southwestern  lines  an  increase  in  their  revenue 
of  24  per  cent. 
Where    inter-territorial    joint    through    rates    have    been    heretofore    pub- 
lished   on    the    combination    of    intermediate    rates    to    and    from    the    (Jhio 
and   Mississippi    river    crossings    such    combination    rates    shall    be    promptly 
revised  to   reflect  the   increase  in  each   factor. 

Rates  between  Points  in  Southern  Classification  Territory  and  points  in 
the  Southwestern  Territory,  namely,  Arkansas,  Oklahoma,  Texas  and 
Louisiana  west  of  the  Mississippi  River. 

(B)  That  these   rates  be  increased   31   per   cent. 

(C)  Packing  House   Products,   Fresh   Meats,   Dressed  Poultry,   Hides,    Tal- 

low   and    Fertiliser    Carloads    from    Western    Territory    to    Southern 
Territory. 
That    rates    or    bases    for    rates    on    above    commodities    from    producing 
points    in    Western    trunk    line    and    Southwestern    territories    to    Southern 
Classification   territory  be   increased   3i    per   cent. 


(U>   Export   and   Import   Rales   Iv   and   from    Texas   Gulf  Ports. 

That  rates  on  this  traffic  be  increased  to  preserve  present  relationship 
with   rates   to   and   from   New   Orleans. 

(E)  Inter-  and  Intra-territorial  Rales  on   Commodities. 

Rates  on  Commodities  originating  at  Mississippi  River  crossings  and 
points  west  thereof  in  Southern  Missouri,  Arkansas,  Louisiana 
(west  of  the  .Mississippi  River),  Oklahoma  and  Texas  which  are 
related  to  those  applying  on  the  same  commoditi-es  from  Mississippi 
Valley   territory. 

That  these  rates  to  all  territories  except  Pacific  Coast  and  Inter-Mountain 
be   increased   31   per   cent.     The   commodities  are  as   follows: 
Sugar. 
Molasses. 

Rice  and  rice  products. 
Lumber   and    forest   products. 
Vegetable  oils. 

Vegetable  oil    cake,    meal    and    hulls. 
Naval  stores. 

Cotton   and   cotton   linters. 
Frtiits,   melons   and   vegetables. 
Also   Tropical   fruits,   sisal,   coffee,   asphalt,   from   Texas   Gulf   ports. 

(F)  Rates   between    Mississippi   River   Crossings. 

The  rates  via  all  lines  on  classes  and  commodities  between  Mississippi 
River  crossings  south  of  Cairo  arid  points  grouped  therewith  (on  the 
one  hand)  and  Mississippi  River  points,  Cairo  and  north  to  and  including 
St.  Paul,  Minn.,  and  points  grouped  therewith,  and  points  east  thereof  in 
Illinois   and   Wisconsin    (on    the    other    hand)    to    be    increased    31    per    cent. 

(G)  Rates  from  Missouri  River  Points  to  Lower  Mississippi  River  Points. 
Rates  from  Missouri  River  points  and  points  grouped  therewith  to  Missis- 
sippi River  crossings,  Helena,  Ark.,  and  south,  and  points  grouped  there- 
with, when  governed  by  the  Southern  Classification,  to  be  increased  31 
per  cent. 

Rates  referred  to  in  above  paragraphs  "A"  to  "G,"  inclusive,  to  be 
published  in  specific  form  where  the  increases  cannot  be  liandled  by  the 
blanket   or    percentage    supplement. 

Rates    (Except   on    Grain    and    Grain    Products    from    Points    North    of 

THE   Ohio   River  and   North    of  the   States   of 

Arkansas,   Oklahoma  and   Texas 


and 


Between    Southern    Classification    Territory 


Increase 
31   per  cent. 

31    per  cent. 
25 V^   per  cent. 


Canadian    territory,    npt    including    Pacific    Coast    and 

Inter-Mountain    territories. 
Western  territory,  except  as  otherwise  provided  (rates 

to  be  promptly  revised  to   not  exceed  combination  of 

rates    increased  31  per  cent  east  and  24  per  cent  west.) 
Pacific    Coast    and    Inter-Mountain    territory,    including 

Pacific  Coast  points   in   Canada. 

Export    Rates    (Except    Grain    and    Grain    Products    from    Illinois    and 
Western   Trunk   Line  Territory   to   Gulf   Ports) 

From  C.  F.  A.,  Illinois  and  Western  Trunk  Line  territories  to  Gulf 
and  South  Atlantic  ports  published  by  Agents  Boyd  and  Speiden  to  be 
advanced  30  per  cent. 

Coal   and   Coke — Carload  Increase 

From  Southwest  \'irginia— Eastern  Kentucky  and  f  Sa™*=  ^  c"""*!  o^ 
Eastern  Tennessee  district  to  points  north  of  the  -^  Kanawha  Dis- 
Ohio    and    points    west    of    the    Mississippi    Rivers,     y      trict. 

'  Same     amount    as 
from      Southern 
Illinois    mines. 
Same      percentage 
as   from   Virgin- 
ia mines. 
Same       percentage 
as     from     West. 
Ky.    mines. 
'  Same     amount     as 
from      W.      Va. 
mines  to   Hamp- 
ton   Roads  ports 
applying   outside 
the  Capes. 


From  Western   Kentucky  to  points  north  of  the   Ohio 
River   and   to    points    west    of   the    Mississippi    River. 


From     Western 
the    South. 


Virginia     to     Carolina     territor 


From    Illinois    mines    to    Southern    territory. 


rom  \"irginia  and  Tennessee  mines  to  South  Atlan- 
tic ports  for  export  and  coastwise  and  where  export 
and   coastwise    rates    are    published. 

Combination    Rates 


The  so-called  combination  tariffs,  issued  by  Agents  Morris  and  Speiden 
(Morns'  I.  C.  C.  U.  S.  1  and  Speiden's  tariff  44A)  should  be  cancelled. 
Also  that  all  rules  in  other  tariffs  providing  for  single  advances  on  cer- 
tain commodities,  where  no  through  rates  are  in  effect  and  charges  are 
the   combination    of   rates,    be    eliminated. 

Where  it  is  the  custom  to  carry  general  traffic  on  joint  through  rates, 
it  is  the  purpose  of  the  carriers  to  establish  joint  or  proportional  rates 
on  commodities  provided  for  in  the  combination  tariff  above  referred  to 
in    instances   where   there    is   a    regular    movement    of   such    commodities. 

Under  this  assurance  joint  through  rates,  or  proportional  rates,  will  be 
established  at  once  on  lumber  and  articles  taking  lumber  rates  from  Pacific 
Coast  and  intermediate  producing  points  to  points  in  Central  Freight 
Association  territory,  also  from  Southwestern  producing  points  where  joint 
tariffs  are  not  now  in  effect. 

MiNi.MuM  Class  Scales 

The  percentage  of  increase  in  the  respective  territories  should  be  applied 
to  the  minimum  class  scale  in  such  territories.  .\ny  provisions  now  pub- 
lished, to  the  effect  that  the  minimum  class  scale  will  apply  to  combination 
rates,  to  be  cancelled  allowing  the  minimum  class  scale  to  apply  to  each 
factor   where   joint  through   rates  are   not    in   effect. 

Any  provisions  now  shown  in  tariffs,  making  the  minimum  class  scale 
subject  to  exceptions  to  the  governing  classification,  to  be  cancelled,  the 
intention  being  that  the  minimum  class  scale  of  the  governing  classification 
should  be  the  minimum  to  be  charged  on  any  shipment  carried  at  class 
rates. 

Minimum   Per  Car  Charge  and  Per  Single   Shipment  Charge 

The  minimum  charge  of  $15.00  per  car  and  the  final  minimum  shipment 

charge   of   50   cents   per   single   shipment   to   be   increased   in   all   territories, 

30  per  cent. 

The  present  provision  under  the  consolidated  classification  and  in  various 

tariffs    to    the    effect    that    the    minimum    carload    charges    or    the    minimum 

charge   per   shipment   would   apply   only   once,   when   shipments  are   handled 
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(Ikain    Ratks 
liiink   Line    Territory 


Tlir  ratm  uii  tsrnin  lirtwcrii  poiuls  in  llir  VVcslcrn  Trunk  l.iiic  Icrritory, 
olhrr  Ihnii  Illinois,  lo  lir  incrriiscil  24  per  cent.  This  will  inilmlt-  ratrs 
to  lliicaKo,  Milwankcc.  IVoria,  St.  Louis,  Minneapolis,  Dululli,  anil  Mis- 
souri   Kivcr    IVuiUs,    cU". 

Between  piiinls  in  Illinois  and  East  Si.  Louis  and  St.  Louis  rates  l" 
be  increased  .Ul  per  cent;  between  points  in.  Illinois  and  Cairo  wlicre  here 
toforc  equalized  llirou((h  Kiist  Si.  Louis  or  St.  Louis  rales  to  lie  made 
3yj  cents  hiitlicr  than  to  East  St.  Louis  or  St.  Louis;  lielween  other  Illinois 
points  and  (  airo  rates  to  be  increased  30  per  cent;  between  all  olher  points 
in    Illinois,  30  per  ceiil. 

Iletwcen  points  in  Illinois  and  Milwaukee  aiul  Snullieni  Wiscons.n  inter- 
mediate   thereto   30  per   cent. 

/life. -(.->.  i/iiriu;   liahs 

From  points  in  Illinois  to  New  Orleans,  Memphis  and  Miss  ssippi 
River  points  south  of  Memphis,  rates  to  be  made  on  coiiibination  through 
St.  Louis,  the  comliination  through  t'airo  equalizinK.  Exception:  Riites 
from  points  in   extreme  southern   portion  of   Illinois  will  be  based  on  Cairo. 

To  l.miisvillc  from  Central  and  Nortlu-rii  Illinois,  rates  to  be  made  3 
cents  higher   than   to  Cairo,   which    will  eiiualizc   to   Southeast   aeainst  Cairo. 

From  Chicago  and  Peoria  rcshipping  rates  to  Memphis  and  Mississippi 
River  points  south  to  New  Orleans  inclusive,  to  be  increased  so  as  to 
equalize   on   grain    from   Minneapolis   as   against    routes    through    St.    Louis. 

From  Missouri  River  points  north  of  St.  Joseph,  Mo.;  from  Minne- 
.-ipolis,  Duhilh  and  from  interior  points  in  Iowa,  Minnesota,  South  Dakota, 
Wisconsin  and  Northern  Missouri  to  Cairo,  Memphis,  New  Orleans,  arid 
Mississippi  River  points  south  of  Memphis  rates  via  all  routes  to  be  made 
on    the   combination    through    St.    Louis,   which    is    the   present    basis. 

From  Mi.ssouri  River  points.  St.  Joseph.  Mo.,  and  south  to  Memphis. 
New  Orleans  and  Mississippi  River  points  south  of  Memphis  also  to  Cairo 
on  shipments  to  the  southeast,  rates  to  be  made  one  cent  per  100  pound 
under    Omaha,    which    is    the    present    basis.  . 

From  points  west  of  the  Missouri  River  (Kansas,  Nebraska,  Colorado) 
to  New  Orleans,  Memphis,  and  Mississippi  River  points  south  of  Memphis, 
rates  to  be  made  on  the  combination  to  and  from  the  Missouri  River, 
except  from  points  now  taking  a  basic  difference  under  the  Missouri  River 
combination;    from    such    points    the    present    difference    will    be    continued. 

From  Missouri  River  points  to  .Arkansas  and  Louisiana  rates  to  be 
increased   24   per   cent.  ,    ,--  ,         . 

From  points  west  of  the  Missouri  River,  Kansas,  Nebraska  and  t  olorado 
to  Arkansas  and  Louisiana  rates  to  be  made  the  same  difference  under 
the   combin.-ition    to   and   from    the   Missouri    River   as   of   today. 

From  points  east  of  the  Missouri  River  to  .\rkansas  and  Louisiana,  rates 
to    be    made    the    combination    on    Kansas    City    or    St.    Louis    gateways. 

From  St.  Louis  and  Cairo,  also  Memphis  to  .Arkansas  and  Louisiana, 
rates  t.i   be   increased   24   per  cent.  , 

Rates  on  export  grain  from  Missouri  River  and  St.  Louis  to  Galveston 
and   other  Texas  ports  to   be  made   in   the   same   relation   with   New   Orleans 

From' Minneapolis  and  common  points  to  Atlantic  Seaboard  the  through 
rates  now  published  via  northern  routes  through  Mackinac,  Sault  Ste. 
Marie  and  other  northern  gateways  to  be  increased  so  as  not  to  he  less 
than  the  combination  of  rates  from  Minneapolis  to  Chicago  and  Lhicago 
to  the   Eastern  Trunk  Line  territory. 

Grain   Product   Rates 

The  increased  rates  on  grain  to  apply  to  grain  products  and  articles 
related   therewith   now   taking   grain   rates. 

From   Ohio  River   Crossings  and   Memfhis   lo    the   South 

From  Cairo  and  Ohio  River  crossings  east  thereof  to  southeast,  advance 
31   per  cent. 

From  Memphis  to   Southeast,   make   6yz    cents   less  than   from  Cairo. 

'Proportional  rates  from  Louisville  to  Southeast,  3  cents  less  than  from 
Louisville    proper.  .         „       ,  .■        i       » 

•Proportional  rates  from  Cincinnati  to  Southeast,  same  proportional  rates 
as  from  Louisville.  ... 

♦These  rates  to  have  the  same  application  as  to  territory  of  origin  as 
the  present   proportional    rates.  ,,••••    it  n 

From  Cairo  and  Ohio  River  crossings  east  thereof  to  Mississippi  Valley 
reshipping  and  local   rates,  advance  31    per   cent.  ,        ,    . 

From  Memphis  to  Mississippi  Valley  reshipping  rates,  make  b'A  cents 
under   Cairo  reshippin?   rates. 

From    Memphis    to    Mississippi    \  alley    local    rates,    advance    31    per    cent. 

In  response  to  inquiry  No.  12,  as  announced  by  the  com- 
mission, it  was  announced  that  the  carriers  in  Official  and 
Western  Classification  territories  propose  to  apply  the  re- 
spective group  percentages  of  increases  in  rates  to  all  switch- 
ing rates  or  charges,  except  that  at  junction  points  between 
carriers  in  Official  and  Western  Classification  territories  the 
increase  will  be  30  per  cent.  The  carriers  in  Southern  Clas- 
sification territory  propose  to  increase  all  switching  rates  of 
all  purely  switching  and  terminal  roads,  and  the  intra-plant, 
intra-terminal  and  inter-terminal  switching  rates  of  other 
carriers  .31  per  cent. 

The  Southwestern  lines,  that  are  asking  an  increase  of  32.8 
per  cent,  also  filed  a  statement  of  their  proposed  method  of 
treating  Inter-Territorial  Rates. 

Mr.  Capps  was  followed  by  L.  E.  Wettling,  statistician 
for  the  western  roads.  S.  H.  Cowan  asked  several  cjuestions 
as  to  why  the  railroads  had  based  their  exhibits  on  the 
adjusted  year  ending  October  31,  1919,  instead  of  on  an 
actual  year  or  upon  recent  months.  Mr.  Wettling  explained 
that  they  had  also  filed  the  later  statistics  but  that  they  had 
made  up  the  adjusted  statistics  because  they  could  no  longer 
operate  under  the  conditions  that  existed  during  the  early 


part  of  191M  iiiid  liad,  thcnforc,  ;illo\vt<l  for  known  in- 
crea.ses  in  e.xiH-n.sfs,  liut  had  made  no  attempt  at  i)roi}hecy 
as  to  the  conditions  of  1920.  Wlien  Mr.  Cowan  a.sked  if 
the  traffic  dehiyed  l)y  tlie  (ongeslion  would  not  result  in 
future  increases,  Commissioner  Aitchi.son  interrupted  to  ask 
if  the  attempts  to  clear  up  the  longestion  wouUl  not  result 
in  somewiiat  w;isteful  oiieration  sui  li  as  an  increase  in 
empty-car  mileage.  Mr.  Wettling  rei)lied  that  that  had  been 
the  experience  of  the  Railroad  Admini.stration  when  it  had 
similar  conditions  to  deal  with. 

Raljjh  Merriam,  of  Chicago,  asked  whether  the  increase 
in  mantenance-of-way  expenditures  for  the  western  roads 
reflected    increases   in    quantities   of   rails,   ties   and    ballast,  ■ 

or  increa.ses   in   prices   and   wages,   Mr.   Wettling  said   that 
studies  made   by   many   western   roads   indicate  that   if  the         M 
same  quantities  had  been  used  as  in  a  comparative  y)revious         I 
period  maintenance  of  way  would   have  cost  $380,000,000 
instead   of  $324,000,000.     He  said   they  showed   le.ss   rails, 
ties  and  l)allast  used  in  1919. 

C.  E.  Elmqui.st  l)rought  out  that  if  the  Southwestern  lines 
are  allowed  the  advance  of  32.8  per  cent  they  have  a.sked, 
the  other  western  lines  would  need  only  aliout  22. S  per  cent, 
and  a.sked  how  much  the  tran.scontincntal  lines,  treated  sep- 
aratclv,  would  need.  Mr.  Wettling  had  not  the  figure  and 
Mr.  Elmquist  suggested  10  per  cent.  Mr.  Wettling  thought 
it  might  be  a  little  higher  liut  admitted  that  if  24  per  cent 
is  given  the  western  roads  as  a  whole  the  transcontinental 
lines  would  receive  more  than  they  need  to  make  6  per  cent. 
^Ir.  Elmquist  also  asked  why  no  allowance  had  been  made 
for  the  abnormal  conditions  of  1919  and  for  increases  in 
efficiency  and  in  traffic  in  1920.  Mr.  Wettling  said  there 
had  never  been  a  perfectly  normal  vear  and  that  there  was 
no  guaranty  that  the  abnomial  conditions  of  1919  or  some- 
thint;  similar  will  not  occur  again. 

Edward  Chambers,  vice-president  of  the  Atchison,  To- 
peka  &  Santa  Fe  and  the  traffic  witness  for  the  western 
roads,  was  Questioned  on  Wednesday  afternoon  by  C.  E. 
Elmquist  and  other  representatives  of  the  shippers.  Mr. 
Elmquist  asked  if  a  ven,'  large  part  of  the  traffic  of  1918  and 
1919  was  not  government  traffic  which  was  handled  at  land 
grant  rates  and  if  the  railroad  figures  as  to  results  for  1919 
would  not  be  erroneous  to  the  extent  of  the  reduction.  Mr. 
Chambers  said  that  land  grant  rates  were  paid  on  such  traf- 
fic just  the  same  as  under  private  operation  and  that  roads 
in  competition  with  land  grant  roads  received  the  same  rates 
as  the  land  grant  roads,  but  he  did  not  admit  that  the  land 
grant  factor  rendered  the  exhiljits  erroneous.  Mr.  Elmquist 
pointed  out  that  the  Railroad  Administration  in  increasing 
rates  had  u.sed  specific  advances  or  at  lea.st  specific  maxi- 
mums in  increasing  long  haul  rates  on  lumber,  grain,  etc., 
and  asked  why  it  was  not  proposed  to  do  so  at  this  time. 
Mr.  Chambers  said  that  the  conditions  are  now-  different, 
that  a  difference  of  a  few  cents  in  the  rate  would  not  affect 
food  prices,  that  the  railroads  need  the  percentage  of  ad- 
vance which  they  have  asked  and  that  if  any  exceptions  were 
to  be  made  he  would  not  know  how  to  select  them.  Mr. 
Elmquist  said  that  the  rate  on  lumber  from  the  Northwest 
to  New  York,  now  80  cents,  would  be  increased  to  $1.00, 
while  a  rate  from  the  South  would  be  increased  only  to  50 
cents  and  asked  if  the  difference  would  not  interfere  with 
the  movement  of  traffic.  Mr.  Chambers  said  the  difference 
might  make  it  more  difficult  for  the  West  to  compete  with 
Southern  lumber.  When  Mr.  Elmquist  said  that  the  price 
of  lumber  had  been  reduced  $30  per  thousand  during  the 
last  two  weeks,  Commissioner  McChord  wanted  to  know 
what  the  price  could  have  been  before  such  a  large  reduc- 
tion, but  Air.  Elmquist  was  unable  to  answer. 

Mr.  Elmquist  also  quoted  from  a  recent  speech  by  Mr. 
Hines,  in  which  he  said  that  the  Railroad  Administration 
could  get  along  on  an  increase  of  7  per  cent  in  rates.  Mr. 
Chambers  said  that  Mr.   Hines  did  not  get  such   informa- 
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tion  from  him.  When  Mr.  Elmquist  asked  whether  the  car- 
riers are  not  now  expecting  an  improvement  over  the  con- 
ditions of  1919,  Mr.  Chambers  said  he  did  not  understand 
that  they  are;  that  while  the  situation  was  affected  consider- 
ably by  strikes  during  1919  there  had  iaeen  strikes  before, 
there  had  been  a  strike  this  year  and  probably  there  would 
be  abnormal  conditions  in  the  future.  The  questioning  of 
Mr.  Chambers  by  representatives  of  the  shippers  was  not 
completed  within  the  time  allowed  for  cross-examination  and 
Chairman  Clark  .said  that  it  could  be  continued  on  Thur.-;- 
day  but  he  suggested  that  the  questioning  be  "confined  to 
cross-examination." 

The  members  of  the  commission  have  asked  very  few  ques- 
tions and  have  displayed  an  obvious  desire  to  avoid  delay 
to  the  proceedings  by  quibbling  cross-examination.  Com- 
missioners Aitchison  and  Eastman  have  asked  most  of  the 
questions  that  were  asked  from  the  bench.  The  three  state 
commissioners  that  have  been  sitting  with  the  federal  com- 
missioners have  remained  silent. 

The  hearing  on  Thursday  was  to  be  devoted  to  testimony 
on  behalf  of  state  commissions,  the  National  Industrial 
Traffic  League,  whose  executive  committee  has  gone  on  rec- 
ord in  favor  of  a  percentage  advance  in  rates,  and  other  gen- 
eral testimony  iiy  shippers.  The  succeeding  days  to  June 
22  have  been  scheduled  for  evidence  pertaining  to  particular 
commodities. 

S.  H.  Cowan,  Clifford  Thome,  Graddy  Cary  and  S.  C. 
Rowe,  representing  live  stock  interests,  have  issued  a  cir- 
cular letter  expressing  opposition  to  a  rate  advance  greater 
than  would  be  necessary  to  give  the  railroads  a  net  operating 
income  equal  to  the  "standard  return"  guaranteed  them 
during  federal  control,  and  urging  that  passenger,  baggage, 
mail  and  express  rates  be  increased  as  well  as  freight  rates, 
and  that  the  advances  should  be  so  adjusted  as  to  let  the 
least  burden  fall  upon  the  food  products  from  the  farm  and 
the  ranch.  "Since  valuation  carmot  be  found  except  on  a 
guess,"  the  letter  says,  the  statutory  rule  prescribing  a  re- 
tion  of  5^  or  6  per  cent  cannot  apply,  the  conditions 
being  impossible  of  ascertainment,  and  "reasonable 
rates"  should  be  fixed  upon  "general  principles"  as  hereto- 
fore. 

Car  Service  Conditions 

Washington.    D.    C. 

IN  response  to  the  telegram  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission to  Daniel  Willard,  chairman  of  the  Special  Com- 
mittee on  Car  Service  Matters,  of  the  Association  of 
Railway  Executives,  with  respect  to  non-compliance  with 
the  service  orders  of  the  commission,  which  telegram  was 
made  public  on  June  2,  the  commission  announced  on 
June  3  that  it  had  received  the  following  reply  from  Mr. 
Willard: 

"Your  message  this  date  has  just  been  received  in  New 
York  and  I  have  taken  matter  up  by  wire  with  executives 
of  all  carriers  upon  whom  your  orders  one,  two  and  three 
have  been  served.  Have  repeated  your  message  in  full  and 
have  urged  their  prompt  and  complete  compliance  therewith. 
I  hope  their  response  will  be  such  as  to  make  unnecessary 
further  action  on  the  part  of  the  commission.  You  may  be 
assured  of  the  full  support  of  myself  and  committtee  of 
which  I  am  chairman." 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  on  June  3  made 
public  a  report  made  by  the  American  Railroad  Association 
showing  the  number  of  cars  loaded  with  revenue  freight  for 
each  week  beginning  with  March  21  and  including  May  22, 
compared  with  the  corresponding  weeks  in  1918  and  1919. 
This  showed  a  falling  off  during  the  strike  period  and  a 
gain  since  April  17,  while  the  figures  show  a  large  increase 
over  1918  since  May  1,  although  still  below  the  high  record 


set  in  1918.    The  revenue  loading  for  the  weeks  ending  on 
the  dates  given  were  as  follows: 

1918  1919  1920 

March    _'/     608,572  741,502 

April    J    927,57.=;  585,247  722,738 

April    10    958,119  612,860  646,852 

April    17    976,991  619,792  515,861 

April    24    998,880  552,196  542,511 

May    1     1,000,860  612,763  634,837 

May    8    998,588  670,857  720,641 

May    15    1,000,746  653,240  698,390 

May    2i    998,035  688,424  750,978 

The  1919  and  1920  figures  do  not  include  the  Pennsyl- 
vania and  several  other  roads  that  failed  to  report,  but 
which,  it  is  estimated,  would  add  at  lea.st  100,000  cars  a 
week  to  the  total.  On  this  basis  the  1920  loading  would  be 
aljout  80  to  85  per  cent  of  that  for  the  corresponding  period 
of  1918. 

The  accumulation  report  for  May  28  shows  159,209  cars 
held  in  greater  numbers  than  could  be  handled  or  disposed 
of  currently,  as  compared  with  168,000  the  week  before  and 
269,000  on  April  24.  There  has  been  a  steady  reduction  in 
the  accumulations  since  that  date  but  the  improvement 
shown  has  been  slow,  partly  because  of  the  inability  of 
consignees  to  unload  at  places  where  the  longshoremen's 
strikes  are  still  in  effect.  Of  the  total  on  May  28,  48,000 
cars  were  held  because  of  the  inability  of ,  consignees  to 
accept  them,  14,640  on  account  of  embargoes,  and  35,009 
were  for  export. 

The  American  Railroad  Association  has  resumed  the 
publication  of  reports  showing  car  surpluses  and  shortages, 
or  "deferred  car  requisitions"  as  they  are  now  termed.  J.  E. 
Fairbanks,  general  secretary  of  the  association,  on  May  28 
issued  a  circular  including  a  summary  of  the  reports,  com- 
piled by  the  Commission  on  Car  Service,  showing  an  aver- 
age of  deferred  car  requisitions  for  the  period  May  1  to  8 
of  79,272,  as  compared  with  87,346  for  the  period  April  1 
to  8.  The  average  surplus  was  4,616,  as  compared  with 
6,370  in  April.  For  the  week  ending  May  23  the  average 
of  deferred  car  requisitions  had  increased  to  98,936  and  the 
average  surplus  had  been  reduced  to  2,909. 

In  a  circular  addressed  to  the  railroads  on  June  2,  Chair- 
man Kendall  of  the  Commission  on  Car  Service  said  the 
production  of  bituminous  coal  during  April  and  May  has 
been  averaging  two  and  one-half  million  tons  per  week  less 
than  what  is  necessary  for  the  country's  adequate  fuel  supn 
ply  and  particularly  to  permit  a  sufficient  movement  up  lake 
to  the  northwest  and  ocean  and  rail  to  New  England  to 
protect  next  winter's  consumption  in  those  sections.  The 
average  placement  on  bituminous  coal  loading  roads  has 
been   approximately   fifty  per  cent. 

In  order  that  coal  production  may  Ije  increased  and  dis- 
crepancies in  placement  as  between  commodities  made  up, 
the  circular  said,  it  is  necessary  that: — 

1.  Railroads  must  distribute  available  coal  cars  for  load- 
ing coal  to  a  minimum  of  50  per  cent  of  actual  requirements 
before  distrii)uting  coal  cars  for  loading  other  commodities. 

2.  Railroads  may  distribute  available  coal  cars  for  load- 
ing other  commodities  requiring  open  cars  to  an  extent  not 
exceeding  50  per  cent  of  actual  requirements  based  on  ability 
to  load  and  ship,  and  any  .surplus  as  available  shall  be 
applied  to  increase  the  supply  for  coal  loading. 

3.  Railroads  having  no  coal  loading  will  restrict  the  sup- 
ply of  coal  cars  for  loading  of  other  commodities  requiring 
open  cars  to  an  extent  not  exceeding  50  per  cent  of  actual 
requirements  based  on  al^ility  to  load  and  ship.  Foreign  cars 
used  in  this  manner  must  be  loaded  strictly  in  accordance 
with  car  service  rules,  and  must  not  be  back-hauled  for 
loading. 

4.  Coal-carrying  cars  must  not  ije  used  for  the  loading  of 
automobiles  and  other  commodities  which  can  be  transported 
in  box-cars  and  other  types  of  equipment. 

In  another  circular  ^Ir.  Kendall  said :  The  extended  time 
within  which  the  common  carriers  shall  make  their  freit^ht 
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cars  ailually  in  .service  (.onfuriii  to  rertain  .slaiuUirds  ot 
e<iuii)nKiU  prisirihcd  by  the  Interstate  Coninurce  ("oniniis- 
sion  exi)ireil  on  March  i,  l')2().  Indications  are  tliat  i)etition 
for  extension  of  tliis  time  will  be  denied,  aUhouj;h  the  pro- 
visions for  penalties  accruing  may  be  iH)sti)()ne(l  until 
November  1,  1920.  This  means  that  the  railroads  will  have 
until  November  1,  but  not  beyond,  to  comi)ly  with  the  safety 
appliance  law  and  it  is  important  that  the  work  Ije  comj^leted 
by  that  date. 

To  meet  this  condition  it  is  necessary  that  railroads  im- 
mcdiatelv  load  all  foreign  cars  on  their  lines  not  fully 
equipped  with  safety  appliances,  to  the  owning  road.  If  load 
is  not  immediately  available  waybill  cars  empty  to  home 
road  at  once  via  the  shortest  route  and  to  the  nearest  junction. 
A  list  of  these  cars  will  be  issued  to  all  railroads  by  this 
commission  as  soon  as  necessar}'  information  is  received. 
Commencing  witli  records  as  of  July  1,  and  as  of  the  first  of 
each  succeeding  month,  all  railroads  will  report  all  such 
cars  that  may  be  on  their  line. 


Railway  Claim  Agents 

THE   THIRTY-FIRST  AXNU.-\i,   coNVKXTioN    of   the   Asso- 
ciation of  Railway  Claim  Agents,  which  was  held  at 
Atlantic  City,  N.  J.,  on  the  19th,  20th  and  21st,  was 
briefly  noted  in  our  last  issue,  page  1584. 

Restoration  and  re-employment  of  injured  employees  was 
one  of  the  principal  topics  discussed  by  the  convention. 
F.  A.  Hruska,  (N.  Y.  C.)  chairman  of  the  committee,  pre- 
sented a  comprehensive  review  of  the  present  situation.  He 
summarized  the  reports  which  were  made  last  August  by 
Dr.  D.  Z.  Dunott,  chairman  of  a  committee  appointed  by 
the  United  States  Railroad  Administration,  in  which  it  was 
shown  that  only  one  road,  the  Illinois  Central,  had  a  recon- 
struction department  for  the  education  of  injured  employees. 
On  144  roads  answering  questions  of  the  committee  there 
were  222  employees  totally  disabled  in  1918,  and  2,363 
partially  disabled.  Most  of  the  railroads  seem  to  feel  no 
need  for  any  further  or  different  organization  in  this  matter. 
The  committee  notices  a  clinic  for  functional  re-education 
at  No.  5  Livingston  Place,  New  York  City,  where  both 
soldiers  and  civilians  are  treated  and  trained.  The  American 
Red  Cross  Institute  is  another  establishment  in  New  York 
City  (311  Fourth  Avenue). 

Employees  generally  do  not  take  kindly  to  schooling;  and 
yet  the  committee  believes  it  would  be  wise  for  the  American 
Railroad  Association  to  consider  the  establishment  of  some 
school  or  institution.  The  seniority  rules  of  the  brother- 
hoods interfere  with  the  placing  of  injured  employees  in 
positions  best  suited  to  their  capabilities.  The  committee 
believes  that  educational  work  in  this  field  should  be  carried 
on  by  the  claim  departments  of  the  railroads,  the  officers  of 
which  come  closely  in  contact  with  individual  cases. 

The  committee  on  Compensation,  F.  V.  Whiting  (N.  Y.  C.) 
chairman,  presented  a  review  of  the  present  status  of  state 
legislation  in  this  field.  Only  six  states  are  now  without 
laws  of  this  kind — Arkansas,  Florida,  Georgia,  Mississippi, 
North  Carolina  and  South  Carolina.  The  committee  recom- 
mended that  efforts  be  made  to  have  the  broad  general 
principles  of  compensation  laws  made  uniform  by  legislative 
action  in  each  state.  The  rights  of  the  employer  to  insure 
himself  should  be  carefully  guarded;  attention  should  be 
given  to  the  six  states  which  do  not  grant  this  right. 

Publicity  in  the  handling  of  claims  was  the  subject  of 
an  interesting  paper  by  H.  B.  Hull  (111.  Cent.).  The  news- 
papers give  prominence  to  many  things  about  damage  claims 
which  are  unfavorable  to  the  railroads,  but  often  fail  to  give 
reasonable  prominence  to  the  other  side  of  the  matter.  ]\Ir. 
Hull  Ijelieves  it  a  good  thing  to  use  the  employees'  maga- 
zines to  give  their  readers  right  impressions  of  results  of 


trials  of  ca.ses  in  court.  Nothing  should  be  concealed  from 
imi)loyees  or  the  public.  Take  si)ecial  care  not  to  exaggerate. 
WluiHver  an  attemjjt  is  made  to  periK-trate  fraud  on  the 
railroad,  the  matter  should  be  made  jmblic;  and  if  the  efforts 
are  successful  it  may  occasionally  be  advisable  in  sub.se- 
([uent  years  to  remind  the  public  of  the  facts.  The  sjjtaker 
cited  cases  where  jjassengers  had  recovered  heavy  damages 
and  afterwards  were  found  to  have  deceived  the  court  and 
the  juries,  claiming  ill  health  falsely. 

Pamphlets  and  advertising  space  in  new.spapers  can  Ije 
used  to  good  advantage.  The  Illinois  Central  in  this  way 
made  an  appeal  to  farmers  who  allow  their  cattle  to  stay 
on  the  tracks,  and  the  appeal  had  good  results.  President 
C.  H.  Markham,  of  the  Illinois  Central,  believes  in  taking 
the  public  into  his  confidence  and  this  spirit  now  actuates 
the  entire  organization  of  the  railroad.  This  has  resulted 
in  a  good  many  newspaper  controversies  but  the  effect  on 
the  whole  is  regarded  as  beneficial. 

The  committee  on  grade  crossings,  S.  J.  Peterson  (U.  P.) 
chairman,  presented  a  report  containing  suggestions  relative 
to  reducing  automobile  disasters  at  crossings.  A  committee 
should  formulate  and  submit  to  the  railroad  managements 
a  plan  for  securing  the  co-operation  of  automobile  clubs, 
superintendents  of  highways  and  the  railroad  brotherhoods. 
The  committee  submitted  fifteen  points  on  which  effort 
should  be  concentrated  to  improve  conditions  at  crossings, 
and  another  long  list  of  features  in  which  legislation  ought 
to  be  sought. 

H.  L.  Dunham  (C.  &  O.),  discussing  practices  developed 
during  federal  control  of  the  railroads,  with  a  view  to  seeing 
which  of  these  should  be  deemed  of  permanent  value,  de- 
clared that  the  feature  of  least  value  was  the  handling  of 
employees'  damage  claims  through  brotherhood  grievance 
committees,  instead  of  directly  with  the  persons  injured.  The 
railroad  may  be  bound  by  the  decision  reached  at  a  con- 
ference with  the  grievance  committee  but  the  employee  is 
not;  and  he  still  may  go  into  court.  The  only  proper  course 
is  to  adhere  strictly  to  past  practices  and  give  such  employees 
exactly  the  same  treatment  that  is  accorded  to  all  other  em- 
ployees. 

J.  Donahue  (L.  &:  N.)  read  a  short  paper  on  the  desir- 
ability of  keeping  records  of  physical  examinations.  Many 
claims  have  been  settled  for  hernia  and  other  alleged  injuries 
said  to  have  been  received  while  on  duty  which  really  were 
of  long  standing  but  not  discovered  when  the  man  was 
examined;  or  else  discovered  but  not  properly  recorded  in 
permanent  shape.  An  instance  was  cited  where  a  machinist 
sustained  an  injury  to  an  eye  and  it  was  discovered  that  the 
man's  other  eve  alreadv  was  sightless;  in  other  words  the 
injur}'  made  him  totally  blind.  This  man's  wife  testified 
that  she  had  been  married  to  him  for  several  years  before 
she  learned  that  his  vision  was  defective.  It  would  be  a 
good  thing  to  have  periodical  examinations  of  employees  in 
service,  as  a  precaution  against  fraudulent  claims.  Touch- 
ing upon  mental  examinations,  Mr.  Donahue  said  that  on 
southern  roads  many  good  employees  are  men  who  when 
first  taken  into  the  service  were  illiterate;  a  rule  against 
admitting  such  would  be  detrimental  to  the  service.  Many 
men  from  the  mountains  come  into  the  service  and  do  good 
work;  they  take  advantage  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  other 
educational  institutions,  and  ultimately  fit  themselves  for 
promotion. 

H.  H.  Downs,  chief  claim  agent  of  the  New  York  Central 
at  New  York  City,  read  a  paper  on  fraudulent  claims,  citing 
a  Ions;  list  of  interesting  cases. 


The  Hudson  Vehicular  Tuxnel  and  the  Delaware  River 
Camden-Philadelphia  Bridge  bills  were  passed  by  the  New  Jersey 
legislature  over  the  veto  of  Governor  Edwards.  The  bills  will  be 
voted  upon  by  the  people  at  the  next  election. 
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Rules  for  Prompt  Payment 

of  Freight  Charges 

THE  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  on  June  4 
issued  the  following  rules  and  regulations  governing 
the  payment  of  freight  charges,  to  become  effective  on 
July  1,  under  the  authority  given  it  by  the  transportation  act, 
which  will  take  the  place  of  the  rules  prescribed  by  the  Rail- 
road Administration  in  General  Order  No.  25  and  a  subse- 
quent circular: 

1.  Where  retention  of  possession  of  any  freight  by  the 
carrier  until  the  tariff  rates  and  charges  thereon  have  been 
paid  will  retard  prompt  delivery  or  will  retard  prompt  re- 
lease of  equipment  or  station  facilities,  the  carrier,  upon 
taking  precautions  deemed  by  it  to  be  sufficient  to  insure  pay- 
ment of  the  tariff  charges  within  the  period  of  credit  herein 
specified,  may  relinquish  possession  of  the  freight  in  ad- 
vance of  payment  of  the  tariff  charges  thereon  and  may  ex- 
tend credit  in  the  amount  of  such  charges  to  those  who  un- 
dertake to  pay  such  charges,  such  persons  being  herein  called 
shippers,  for  a  period  of  96  hours  to  be  computed  as  follows: 

(A)  Where  the  freight  bill  is  presented  to  the  shipper  prior 
to,  or  at  the  time  of,  delivery  of  the  freight  the  96  hours  of 
credit  shall  run  from  the  first  4:00  p.  m.,  following  the  de- 
livery of  the  freight. 

(B)  Where  the  freight  bill  is  presented  to  the  shipper 
subsequent  to  the  time  the  freight  is  delivered  the  96  hours 
of  credit  shall  run  from  the  first  4:00  p.  m.,  following  the 
presentation  of  the  freight  bill. 

2.  Every  such  carrier  shall  present  freight  bills  to  ship- 
pers not  later  than  the  first  4:00  p.  m.  following  delivery  of 
the  freight,  except  tliat  when  information  sufficient  to  enable 
the  carrier  to  compute  the  tariff  charges  is  not  then  available 
to  the  carrier  at  the  delivery  point,  the  freight  bill  shall  be 
presented  not  later  than  the  first  4:00  p.  m.  following  the  day 
upon  which  sufficient  information  becomes  available  to  the 
delivering  agent  of  the  carrier. 

3.  Shippers  may  elect  to  have  their  freight  bills  presented 
by  means  of  the  United  States  mails,  and  when  the  mail 
service  is  so  used  the  time  of  mailing  by  the  carrier  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  the  time  of  presentation  of  the  bills.  In  case 
of  dispute  as  to  the  time  of  mailing  the  postmark  shall  be 
accepted  as  showing  such  time. 

4.  Sundays  and  legal  holidays,  other  than  Saturday  half 
holidays,  may  be  excluded  from  the  computation  of  the  per- 
iod of  credit. 

5.  The  mailing  by  the  shipper  of  valid  checks,  drafts,  or 
money  orders  which  are  satisfactory  to  the  carrier  in  payment 
of  the  tariff  charges,  within  the  period  of  credit  prescribed 
above,  may  be  deemed  to  be  payment  of  the  tariff  charges 
within  the  period  of  96  hours  of  credit.  In  case  of  dispute 
as  to  the  time  of  mailing  the  postmark  shall  be  accepted  as 
showing  such  time. 

The  carriers  have  estimated  that  the  enforcement  of  Gen- 
eral Order  No.  25  provides  them  with  working  capital  of 
approximately  $75,000,000,  which,  if  the  customs  and  prac- 
tices in  the  extension  of  credit  to  shippers  in  vogue  prior  to 
the  enforcement  of  that  order  were  restored,  would  gener- 
ally be  outstanding  as  unpaid  transportation  charges. 

The  carriers  asked  that  the  rules  and  regulations  to  be 
promulgated  should  follow,  as  nearly  as  is  practicable,  the 
provisions  of  General  Order  No.  25  and  tlie  circular.  A  large 
number  of  the  shippers  joined  in  a  request  that  in  certain 
cases  and  upon  surety  bonds  being  furnished  by  the  ship- 
pers, the  carriers  should  render  freight  bills  daily,  and  peri- 
odical statements  of  the  bills  on  the  7th,  14th,  21st,  and 
la.st  day  of  eacli  month,  and  that  the  shippers  shall  pay  the 
bills  within  three  days  after  receiving  the  statements.  The 
shippers  and  the  carriers  acknowledged  that  a  large  propor- 
tion of  the  .shippers  do  not  need,  and  will  not  ask  for,  credit, 


and  that  such  credit  is  necessary  only  in  connection  with 
forwarding  or  delivery  of  those  whose  shipments  are  extensive 
or  in  connection  with  shipments  received  or  delivered  by  the 
carriers  under  circumstances  hereinafter  described.  The 
maximum  period  of  credit  suggested  by  the  carriers  as  proper 
and  necessary  was  96  hours,  and  the  period  asked  by  many 
of  the  shippers  was  that  of  weekly  settlement  as  described 
above.  A  few  of  the  shippers,  including  the  Lake  Superior 
Iron  Ore  Association,  asked  that  the  rules  and  regulations 
should  permit  carriers  to  resume  the  practices  antedating 
General  Order  No.  25 — that  is,  to  extend  long  periods  of 
credit  to  shippers — but  that  practice  is  now  clearly  pro- 
hibited by  the  statute. 

In  its  opinion  the  commission  said  in  part: 
"With  but  few  exceptions  the  shippers  have  indicated  that 
they  do  not  expect  credit  for  the  purpose  of  financial  accom- 
modation in  the  amount  of  the  transportation  charges.  The 
shippers  ask  that  tlie  rules  and  regulations  which  we  pro- 
mulgate shall  provide  for  a  short  period  of  time  between  the 
delivery  of  the  shipments  or  the  rendering  of  the  freight  bills 
and  the  payment  of  the  transportation  charges,  the  follow- 
ing reasons  being  representative: 

1.  Several  shippers  have  asserted  that  this  brief  extension 
of  credit  is  necessary  to  enable  them  to  audit  the  freight  bills 
and  correct  erroneous  applications  of  rates  prior  to  payment 
of  charges  incorrectly  computed  by  the  carriers. 

2.  Both  shippers  and  carriers  requested  that  a  reason- 
able time  be  granted  for  the  computation  of  transportation 
charges,  the  presentation  of  freight  bills,  and  the  collection 
of  charges  on  shipments,  which,  in  accordance  with  custom 
and  practice  or  tariff  revisions,  are  collected  upon  destina- 
tion elevator,  cotton  compress,  official,  certified,  or  other  des- 
tination or  outturn  weights,  the  weighing  being  customarily- 
done  after  the  delivery  of  the  shipments  at  destination. 

3.  Upon  certain  freight  traffic,  in  accordance  with  tariff 
provisions  for  the  computation  of  transportation  charges  at 
outturn  weights  or  values  ascertained  by  consignees,  it  is  not 
customary  for  the  carriers  to  make,  or  present  to  shippers, 
bills  for  the  transportation  charges  until  after  the  carriers 
have  relinquished  possession  of  the  shipments  at  destination. 

4.  Many  large  shipping  corporations  are  engaged  in  the 
operation  of  mines,  the  production  of  lumber,  or  production 
of  raw  materials,  and  other  commodities  in  sparsely  settled 
districts  far  removed  from  banking  facilities,  where  the  car- 
riers and  shipping  corporations  do  not  maintain,  and  can 
not  reasonably  be  expected  to  maintain,  office  forces  en- 
trusted with  funds  for  the  settlement  of  transportation 
charges.  A  large  tonnage  of  freight  traffic  is  customarily- 
shipped  to  and  from  the  operations  in  such  districts.  An 
undue  burden  would  be  placed  upon  industry  if  rules  and 
regulations  should  require  financially  responsible  shippers, 
such  as  mining  companies  and  other  corporations,  to  station 
appropriate  employees  at  each  of  their  several  mines  or  op- 
erations to  pay  transportation  charges  on  shipments  con- 
signed to  such  operations.  It  is  not  always  advisable  to  en- 
trust or  encumber  those  engaged  in  trucking  freight  for  ship- 
pers with  funds  for  the  payment  of  transportation  charges. 
The  foregoing  is  a  sufficient  recital  of  the  exigencies  de- 
scribed at  the  hearing. 

"The  carriers  assert  that  the  number  of  erroneous  freight 
bills  has  not  been  large,  and  the  rendering  of  incorrect  freight 
bills  is  a  temporary  war-time  condition,  ascribable  to  the 
unusual  labor  turnover  during  the  past  four  years,  which 
will  soon  be  remedied.  Section  6  of  the  interstate  commerce 
act  provides  that  no  carrier  subject  to  the  provisions  of  that 
act  shall  demand,  collect,  charge,  or  receive  a  greater  or  less 
or  different  compensation  than  is  provided  in  the  published 
tariffs.  Section  3,  paragraph  (2),  does  not  authorize  car- 
riers to  extend  credit  to  shippers  in  order  that  the  shippers 
may  have  time  to  audit  freight  bills  and  thereby  guard  against 
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claims  for  oviTiliar^i-.s  or  uiulcrcharRis  .sul)Si'(iuc'nt  to  pay- 
nu-nt  of  tlu-  froi.nlit  hills.  Wo  o.xix'it  tho  larriirs  to  take  ac- 
tion tliat  will  substantially  rcilucc  the  niinilu-r  of  erroneous 
frciijlu  liills  rendered. 

•■The  intention  of  Congress  to  retjuire  i)y  statute  the  en- 
forcement of  the  provision.s  of  General  Order  No.  25,  as 
supplemented,  in  .so  far  as  they  may  he  reasonahly  applied 
is  manifest.  IMio-se  ])rovisions  have  heen  in  force  for  22 
months  and  the  business  methods  of  the  .shii)i)ers  and  carriers 
have  been  adjusted  to  conform  tlierelo.  The  rules  and  rej^u- 
lations  which  we  promulgate  siiould  coiitem|)late  tlie  collec- 
tion of  transjiortation  charges  prior  to,  or  contemporaneous 
with,  the  delivery  of  most  .shipments,  and,  while  adhering 
to  the  principle  of  promj)!  payment  of  charsjes,  should,  upon 
certain  freight  traffic,  give  opportunity  for  the  preparation 
of  freight  bills  at  destination,  weights  to  be  ascertained  after 
the  carriers  have  reliniiui.shed  pos.session  of  freight,  and  for 
the  presentation  of  freight  l)ills  to  the  appropriate  offices  and 
emplovees  of  shippers  i)y  Unittxl  States  mail,  liy  messenger. 
or  bv  other  proper  means,  and  for  payment  of  the  charges 
in  die  regular  cour.se  of  i)usiness  by  the  shippers. 

"In  tlie  rules  and  regulations  which  we  promulgate  we 
will  not  undertake  to  deal  with  .several  matters  which  were 
covered  bv  General  Order  No.  25.  We  will  not  prescribe 
Tules  for  the  collection  of  prepaid  charges  on  shipments  of 
freight,  or  for  the  collection  of  passenger  fares  or  baggage 
charges,  or  for  the  form  or  character  of  surety  bonds.  We 
Wieve  that  our  order  will  admit  of  the  application  to  those 
matters  of  the  provisions  of  General  Order  No.  25,  as  sup- 
plemented, or  other  appropriate  rules  to  l)e  formulated  by 
the  carriers,  and  that  we  should  leave  the  carriers  free  to 
prescribe  these  and  other  details  in  the  instructions  which 
we  expect  that  the  carriers  will  issue  for  the  guidance  of 
their  agents.  We  expect  that  carriers  will  refrain  from 
granting  undue  extensions  of  credit  that  might  arise  from  the 
transmi'ssion  of  freight  bills,  checks,  drafts,  and  money  or- 
ders through  the  mails  to  or  from  offices  of  shippers  that  are 
located  at  "a  considerable  distance  from  the  places  where  the 
carriers  relinquish  possession  of  the  freight." 


An  Enclosed  Jet  Paint  Sprayer 

A  PAINT  SPR.A.VER  embodying  a  number  of  innovations 
in  design  and  principle  has  been  placed  on  the  market 
by  the"  Vortex  Manufacturing  Company,  Cleveland, 
■Ohio,  and  is  known  as  the  Vortex  paint  sprayer.  The  par- 
ticular features  of  this  sprayer  are  involved  in  the  design 
of  the  nozzle,  which  is  such  that  the  paint  and  air  which 
are  conducted  to  the  nozzle  through  independent  conduits 
are  discharged  from  it  through  separate  openings — the  paint 
through  a  central  port  and  the  compressed  air  through  an 
annular  opening — surrounding  the  paint  outlet.  As  a  con- 
sequence the  jet  of  paint  is  completely  surrounded  by  a  cone 
of  compressed  air  which  is  said  to  afford  a  definite  reduc- 
tion in  the  tendencies  towards  spattering  and  the  formation 
of  paint  clouds. 

The  nozzle  affords  ready  adjustment  for  the  relative  dis- 
charge of  paint  and  air  in  addition  to  a  trigger  control  for 
the  stopping  and  starting  of  the  flow.  By  shutting  off  the 
supply  of  paint  the  machine  may  be  used  as  an  air  brush 
to  blow  dust  from  the  surfaces  before  painting.  The  sprayer 
is  said  to  carrv  a  large  volume  of  paint,  owing  to  the  fact 
that  it  does  not  produce  a  thinly  divided  spray  but  applies 
a  relatively  heavy  liquid.  Good  penetration  of  rough  sur- 
faces is  insured  Ijecause  of  the  brushing  effect  of  the  high 
pressure  air  discharge.  An  arm  or  extension  handle  is 
provided  for  this  sprayer  so  that  the  paint  may  be  applied 
Tic"rly  12  ft.  away  from  the  operator's  hands.  This  greatly 
reduces  the  necessity  for  ladders  and  scaffolds.    Recently  a 


water  tank  having  its  top  18  ft.  above  the  jilalform  uixm 
wiiich  the  work  was  done  was  painted  conii)lete  williout 
the  use  of  any  staging  or  ladders  whatever. 

The  device  is  furnisiied  com|)lete  with  an  air  compressor 
driven  by  a  gasoline  engine  and  a  jiaiiit  reservoir  pressure 
tank,    i)oth    mounted    on    wheels.     On    jihiin    interior    work 


1 


The  Sprayer  in  Use,  with  the  Complete   Outfit  in  the  Fore- 
ground 

where  conditions  were  favoraljle,  experienced  operators  have 
covered  as  much  as  2,000  sq.  ft.  of  surface  per  hour,  less 
experienced  operators  have  readily  placed  1,000  to  1,600 
sq.  ft.  per  hour.  The  water  tank  referred  to  above  had  3,500 
sq.  ft.  of  surface,  which  was  coated  in  3^/^  hours. 


Duplicate  Tracings 

ANEW  PROCESS  has  been  introduced  for  making  water- 
proof tracings  on  cloth,  paper  or  other  pliable 
material,  from  original  tracings  by  means  of  a  photo- 
chemical process.  The  reproduced  tracings  may  be  either 
of  the  same  size  or  an  enlargement  or  reduction  of  the 
original,  the  lines  on  the  reproduced  tracing  being  formed 
in  a  waterproof  coating  placed  upon  the  cloth  or  paper.  As 
a  consequence  the  lines  do  not  rub  off  in  the  handling  of 
the  tracing,  although  the  coating  lends  itself  readily  to 
erasing  when  alterations  are  to  be  made.  The  coating  also 
permits  the  addition  of  lines  to  the  tracing  with  the  use 
of  the  ordinar}'  India  ink  as  on  regular  tracing  cloth.  The 
process  used  also  provides  for  the  elimination  of  any  por- 
tions of  the  original  tracing  which  it  is  desired  not  to 
reproduce.  These  duplicate  waterproof  tracings  are  made  by 
the  American  Blueprint  Paper  Company,  Chicago,  under 
what  is  termed  the  Baker  print  process. 


The  Railways  of  Uruguay,  during  the  year  ending  June  30, 
j919,  enjoyed  an  increased  traffic,  but  in  spite  of  this,  if  the 
sections  of  the  Central  railways  be  excepted,  although  traffic  and 
receipts  had  grown,  expenses  also  increased  to  such  an  extent 
that  the  economic  situation  of  the  railways  was  but  little  improved. 
The  Government  paid  both  the  Midland  and  the  Northern  rail- 
ways the  full  amount  of  the  guarantee.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Central  returned  to  the  State  86.120  pesos,  being  two-thirds  of 
the  excess  over  6  per  cent  of  the  net  receipts  from  the  northern 
extension,  eastern  extensions  and  northwest  branch. 
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General    New^s    Department 


An  airplane  was  kept  continuously  in  the  air,  near  Paris, 
on  June  4.  for  24  hours  19  minutes  7  seconds.  The  distance 
traveled  during  this  time  was  estimated  as  1,915  kilometres, 
or  1,190  miles.  This  record,  made  by  Lieutenants  Bossoutrot 
and  Bernard,  was  more  than  two  hours  better  than  the  best 
previous  record. 

The  "Old  Guard"  of  the  Nashville,  Chattanooga  &  St. 
Louis — 34  veteran  employees  of  that  road — held  their  annual 
dinner  at  the  Union  Station,  Nashville,  Tenn.,  on  May  31. 
Major  William  L.  Danley,  who  entered  the  service  in  1857, 
and  who  for  about  fifty  years  was  general  passenger  agent, 
is  secretary  of  the  organization.  Of  the  eight  negroes  who 
were  present,  one  Lige  Kaiser,  said  that  he  began  his  rail- 
road service  in  1849.  Under  the  present  regulations,  mem- 
bers of  this  body  are  those  who  have  been  in  the  serxico  of 
the  road  40  years,  or  who  were  in  the  service  prior  to  1870. 

The  Order  of  Railroad  Station  Agents,  at  its  biennial  con- 
vention recently  held  at  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  voted,  after  dis- 
cussions lasting  three  days,  to  eliminate  the  word  "strike" 
from  its  constitution.  This  action  was  taken  because  of  the 
organization's  faith  in  the  provisions  of  the  Transportation 
Act  for  the  handling  of  employees'  grievances.  The  organ- 
ization also  voted  to  remove  its  headquarters  from  Boston, 
Mass.,  to  Chicago.  So  far  as  can  be  ascertained  at  the  pres- 
ent time,  this  is  the  first  organization  of  the  kind,  composed 
of  railroad  employees,  which  has,  because  of  this  faith,  elimi- 
nated strike  clauses  from  its  constitution. 

Shopmen  of  the  Virginian  Railway,  who  left  their  work 
and  disarranged  traffic  for  two  weeks,  returned  to  work  on 
June  1.  The  strike  began  at  the  Princeton  shops,  where  a 
boilermaker  was  discharged  for  refusing  duty.  He  was  rein- 
stated, but  denied  two  days'  pay  for  the  time  which  elapsed 
between  his  discharge  and  reinstatement.  Because  of  the 
railroad's  refusal  to  pay  this  two  days'  wage,  a  strike  was 
called,  and  835  men  walked  out  at  Princeton  and  other  points 
on  the  line.  The  coal  piers  at  Sewall's  Point  had  to  be  oper- 
ated by  green  hands.  The  terms  on  which  the  men  returned 
to  work  are  not  published. 

Store-door  delivery  of  freight,  and  the  economies  attain- 
able by  means  of  it,  were  illustrated  recently  at  Indianapolis, 
Ind.,  by  a  temporary  expedient  adopted  to  clear  a  congested 
freight  station.  A  condition  necessitating  embargoes  being 
immediately  in  prospect,  an  agreement  was  reached,  through 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  under  which  consignees  accepted 
shipments  of  goods  from  any  truckman  who  delivered  them 
and  the  truckmen  arranged  to  load  at  the  freight  house  the 
most  readily  accessible  freight;  and  the  trouble  was  cleared 
up  within  six  days.  This,  says  The  B.  F.  Goodrich  Rubber 
Company,  in  reporting  the  incident,  should  impress  on  the 
railroads  the  value  of  motor  trucks  as  the  essential  instru- 
mentality in  securing  a  constant  flow  of  shipments  through 
freight  houses.  And  the  rubber  man  sees  prospects  of 
numerous  orders  from  railroad  companies  for  large  capacitj' 
motor  trucks.  How  these  trucks  can  be  obtained,  with  the 
factories  all  reporting  large  numbers  of  unfilled  orders,  he 
does   not   explain. 

Recess  Appointments  to  I.  C.  C. 

President  Wilson  on  June  9  announced  recess  appointments  of 
Henry  Jones  Ford,  James  Dinican  and  Mark  W.  Potter  as  mem- 
bers of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  The  President's 
nominations  of  these  men  had  not  been  confirmed  by  the  Senate 
when  Congress  adjourned  on  June  5,  but  had  been  referred  to 
the  Senate  committee  on  interstate  commerce,  which  had  failed 
to  take  any  action  on  them. 


Germany's  Economic  Position  as  a  World  Nation 

In  the  description  of  the  roadbed  on  the  German  railroads 
in  the  issue  of  April  16,  on  page  1199,  it  was  staled  that  the 
maximum  allowable  a.xle  load  on  some  of  the  heaviest  locomo- 
tives does  not  exceed  18,000  lb.  This  should  have  been 
18,000  kilos. 

Changes  in  Rules  of  Interchange 

V.  R.  Hawthorne,  secretary,  American  Railroad  Association,, 
section  3,  announces  that  rule  3,  section  k,  of  the  rules  of  inter- 
change, 1919,  has  been  modified  to  read  that  "No  car  will  be 
accepted  in  interchange  unless  properly  equipped  with  United 
States  Safety  Appliances,  or  United  States  Safety  Appliances, 
Standard,  except  cars  moving  home  on  car  service  orders  for 
e(|uipping  with  safety  appliances.  Cars  will  not  be  accepted  from 
owner  at  any  time  unless  equipped  with  United  Sitates  Safety 
.\ppliances   or  United   States   Safety  Appliances,   Standard.' 

Also  that  rule  3,  section  o,  is  modified  to  read  "Cars  built 
after  November  1,  1920,  will  not  be  accepted  in  interchange 
unless  equipped  with  6  in.  by  8  in.  shank  A.R.A.  Standard  Type 
D    Couplers." 

Department  of  Public  Works  Not  Approved 

The  proposal  that  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  L'nited 
States  advocate  the  establishment  of  a  government  Department 
of  Public  Works  has  been  voted  down  by  the  chamber's  mem- 
Ijership.  The  votes  on  thfe  three  propositions  submitted  were : 
Shall  a  Department  of  Public  Works  be  established  by  the 
national  government?  In  favor,  826;  against,  549;  necessary 
to  carry,  917.  Shall  a  Departm.ent  of  Public  Works  be  estab- 
lished by  a  suitable  modification  of  the  existing  Department 
of  Interior?  In  favor,  675;  against,  679.  Shall  a  Department 
of  Pubhc  Works  be  established  by  creation  of  an  entirely  new 
department?  In  favor,  282;  against,  992,  Of  the  1.250  mem- 
ber organizations  entitled  to  vote,  477  voted.  The  referendum 
was   taken   at   the   instance   of   Engineering   Council. 

American  Society  for  Testing 

Materials  Submits  Specifications 

The  American  Society  for  Testing  Materials,  at  a  recent  meet- 
ing of  the  American  Engineering  Standards  Committee,  sub- 
mitted five  standard  specifications  for  approval  as  "American 
Standards." 

1. — Standard  Specifications   for   Drain    Pipes. 

2. — Standard  Test  for  Toughness    of    Rock. 

3. — Standard  Test  for  Penetration   of   Bituminous    Materials. 

4. — Standard  Method  for  Distillation  of  Bituminous  Materials 
Suitable  for  Road  Treatment. 

5. — Standard  Method  for  Sampling  Coal. 

All  of  these  specifications  are  included  in  the  Proceedings  of 
the  American  Society  for  Testing  Materials.  These  specifications 
were  referred  to  a  special  sub-committee  to  make  recommenda- 
tions to  the  American  Engineering  Standards  Committee  for 
final  action. 

Thirteen  Passengers  Killed  Near  Schenectady 

In  a  rear  collision  on  the  New  York  Central  about  four  miles 
west  of  Schenectady,  N.  Y.,  on  the  morning  of  June  9,  about  1 
o'clock,  13  passengers  and  one  employee  (Martin  Doyle,  engineman 
of  train  No.  34)  were  killed,  and  40  passengers  and  one  porter 
were  injured.  The  leading  train,  eastbound  express  No.  28, 
which  had  been  stopped  because  of  trouble  with  a  pipe  on  the 
locomotive,  was  run  into  at  the  rear  by  No.  34,  consisting  of  a 
locomotive  and  nine  express  cars,  and  the  rear  car  of  No.  28,  a 
sleeping    car    destined    for    Boston,    was    split    nearly    its    whole. 
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Iciigtii.  Traill  34  liad  run  past  two  automatic  Mock  .signals, 
caution  and  stop,  set  ai;ain.st  it,  and  also  past  a  llaRiiiaii  dis- 
playiiii;  a  red  li^lit.  The  line  of  road  is  nearly  or  quite  straight 
and  there  was  a  view  of  the  standing  train  for  half  a  mile,  the 
weather  being  clear.  The  flagman  of  No.  28  said  that  No.  34 
did  not  heed  his  red  light,  and  he  threw  a  lighted  fuse  into  (or 
at)  the  cah.  but  to  no  etTect,  so  far  as  he  could  see.  The  flag- 
man said  that  he  was  back  "30  car  lengths."  The  engineman  had 
told  the  fireman  to  jump,  and  himself  had  started  to  get  oflf 
when  the  engine  struck  the  standing  train. 

Labor  Leaders  Want  Congress  to  Stay  on  the  Job 

OtVicers  of  lO  railroad  labor  organizations  on  June  3  sent  the 
■following  telegram  to  President  Wilson,  Speaker  Gillette  and 
Senator  Lodge  protesting  against  the  atljournment  of  Congress: 

"As  the  responsible  heads  of  railroad  labor  organizations  rep- 
resenting more  than  two  million  workers,  we  protest  most 
earnestly  and  most  emphatically  against  the  proposed  adjourn- 
-raent  of  Congress  next  iSaturday  in  accordance  with  the  plan 
reported  in  the  public  press.  We  call  attention  to  the  fact  that 
despite  the  revelations  as  to  the  profiteering  scandal  Congress 
lias  done  nothing  to  check  the  evil  or  to  punish  the  evil-doers, 
that  the  cost  of  living  continues  to  advance  without  a  single 
remedial  measure  having  been  passed,  and  that  there  has  not 
been  even  serious  consideration  of  constructive  legislation  deal- 
ing with  the  serious  problem  of  industrial  unrest.  In  the  cir- 
•cumstanccs  it  appears  to  us  incredible  that  the  responsible  lead- 
ers of  the  government  at  Washington  can  assent  to  this  seein- 
ing  agreement  of  continuation  of  a  'do-nothing'  policy  which 
means  that  the  grave  economic  problems  of  the  people  are  to 
be  made  the  plaything  of  politics  and  politicians  for  the  next 
five  months.  It  invites  political  chaos  and  business  disaster. 
Congress  should  remain  in  session." 

Freight  Thefts  Amounting  to  Millions 
In  the  United  States  District  Court  at  New  York  City  on 
June  7,  the  Grand  Jury  brought  indictments  against  forty- 
eight  men  charged  with  complicity  in  a  conspiracy  under 
which  goods  amounting  in  value  to  $1,000,000  have  been 
stolen  from  freight  cars  in  and  around  New  York  City  dur- 
ing the  past  few  months.  The  prosecuting  officers  say  that 
the  sum  named  represents  not  more  than  one-sixth  of  the 
total  value  of  goods  lost,  and  that  half  of  the  whole — $3,000,- 
<X)0 — represents  silk  and  other  articles  stolen  from  cars  in 
the  yards  of  the  New  York  Central  within  the  last  few  weeks. 
Among  the  men  indicted  are  two  wholesale  merchants,  the 
proprietor  of  a  storage  warehouse,  and  some  employees  of 
railroads,  including  a  railroad  detective.  Of  the  men  in- 
dicted 41  have  been  arrested  and  have  been  released  on  bail 
bonds  of  from  $5,000  to  $20,000  each.  Officers  of  the  New 
York  Credit  Men's  Association  and  of  the  city  police  depart- 
ment co-operated  with  railroad  police  in  getting  the  thieves. 
One  of  the  prosecuting  officers  cites  the  following  example 
■of  the  ingenuity  of  the  thieves: 

A  carload  of  woolens  arrived  in  the  Erie  freight  yards  in 
Jersey  City.  For  the  purpose  of  obliterating  the  identity  of 
the  car  some  member  of  the  gang  painted  out  the  final 
numeral.  With  the  collusion  of  yardmen  and  freight  crews 
the  car  then  was  cut  out  and  run  to  Soho,  N.  J.,  near  Bloom- 
field.  On  its  arrival  the  car  would  be  met  by  trucks  belong- 
ing to  a  trucking  company.  It  then  was  removed  in  the 
automobiles  to  a  "fence"  in  New  York.  A  trucking  concern 
was  indicted. 

Construction  Progress  on  the  Pacific  Great  Eastern 

The  Pacific  Great  Eastern,  according  to  the  report  of  the 
"British  Columbia  Railways  Department,  made  appreciable  prog- 
ress on  its  construction  during  1919  and  contemplates  the  com- 
pletion of  the  line  to  Prince  George  in  1920.  The  line,  which 
is  projected  from  Vancouver,  B.  C,  northward  to  Prince  George 
on  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific,  bas  been  under  construction  for 
a  number  of  years,  but  up  until  the  close  of  the  European  war 
only  181  miles  of  track  had  been  laid.  This  included  the  lines 
from  North  Vancouver  to  Whytecliffe,  13  miles,  and  from 
.Squamish    Dock    to    Clinton,    168    miles.      Considerable    grading 


and  clearing  had  been  iloiic  nn  long  stretches  of  the  remaining 
portion.')    of    the   line. 

A  large  pari  of  the  work  done  during  1919  consisted  in  the 
improvement  of  the  portion  of  the  line  which  is  in  operation 
including  the  lining  of  track,  the  construction  of  bank  pro- 
tection, fencing,  repair  of  tunnel  cave-ins,  etc.  In  addition, 
track  was  laid  for  about  77  miles  from  Clinton  to  a  point  about 
10  miles  north  of  Williams  Lake.  The  work  also  included 
considerable  lengths  of  side  tracks,  250,000  cu.  yd.  of  ballast- 
ing, 49  miles  of  fencing  and  15  bridges  containing  1,7S0,(XX)  ft. 
of    limber. 

This  year  it  is  hoped  to  complete  the  road* to  Prince  George, 
about  100  miles  of  line,  which  involves  the  restoration  of  the 
road-bed  previously  completed,  about  20  miles  of  new  construc- 
tion in  the  form  of  a  relocation  north  and  south  of  Quesnel,  a 
steel  viaduct  over  Deep  creek  and  a  cantilever  bridge  across 
Cottonwood  canyon. 

A  supplementary  project  which  has  been  laid  before  the  gov- 
ernment is  a  branch  line  from  the  Pacific  Great  Eastern  at 
Clinton  in  a  southwesterly  direction  to  a  junction  with  the 
Canadian  National  Railways  on  the  Thompson  river,  at  Ash- 
rroft,  a  distance  of  41.5  miles.  For  34  miles  of  the  distance 
from  Clinton,  the  line  is  on  an  almost  continuous  one  per  cent 
descending  grade,  the  remaining  seven  miles  into  Ashcroft 
being  a  2.2  per  cent  compensated  grade  which  would  be  operated 
as  a  pusher  grade.  The  Ashcroft-Clinton  cutoflf  is  a  strategic 
point  for  railway  building  and  any  road  which  secures  the  route 
will  control  the  whole  traffic  of  the  Pacific  Great  Eastern  to 
Fort  George  and  the  Peace  river. 

Railway  Returns  for  March 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  on  June  9  issued  a  partial 
summary  of  the  operating  results  of  the  railroads  for  March  and 
three  months  of  this  year,  showing  a  net  railway  operating  income 
for  the  month  of  $10,206,576,  as  compared  with  $9,396,592  for 
March,  1919,  and  of  $63,000,000  for  the  three  months  of  1920,  as 
compared  with  $34,000,000  during  the  corresponding  period  of 
1919,  but  it  was  explained  that  these  figures  include  back  mail 
pay  to  the  extent  of  approximately  $50,000,000,  which  was  in- 
cluded in  the  accounts  for  the  month  of  January. 

Railway  operating  revenues  for  March  were  $450,470,217,  as 
compared  with  $368,096,045  in  March,  1919,  but  the  operating 
expenses  were  $417,343,385,  as  compared  with  $341,030,031.  Main- 
tenance of  way  and  structures  expenditures  showed  an  increase 
of  $8,000,000  and  maintenance  of  equipment  expenditures  showed 
an  increase  of  $20,000,000  for  the  month. 

Federal  lap-over  items  settled  during  the  month  are  included  in 
the  compilation  for  those  roads  that  have  indicated  that  estimates 
were  not  included  for  substantially  all  unaudited  corporate  items. 
In  addition,  the  following  amounts  of  lap-over  items  are  included 
for  those  roads  from  which  the  information  in  regard  to  the 
inclusion  of  estimates  is  not  available  :  Eastern  District — Operat- 
ing revenues,  $4,260,044 ;  operating  expenses,  $8,885,425.  South- 
ern District — Operating  revenues,  $658,921 ;  operating  expenses, 
$892,524.  Western  District— Operating  revenues,  $1,096,176; 
operating  expenses,  $1,936,767.  It  is  possible  that  in  the  final 
summary  the  net  operating  income  will  be  increased  accordingly 
if  complete  responses  from  carriers  indicate  that  the  foregoing 
item  should  be  excluded. 

The  war  taxes  of  the  corporations  are  included  in  the  figures 
for  March,  1920,  but  not  in  those  for  March,  1919,  nor  for  Jan- 
uary and  February  of  either  year. 

In  making  comparisons  with  the  federal  figures  for  1919,  it 
should  be  noted  that  the  corporate  figures  for  1920  include  some 
items  classified  principally  under  the  general  account,  general  ex- 
penses, and  the  primary  account,  railway  tax  accruals,  that  did 
not  enter  into  the  accounting  for  the  expenses  of  federal  control. 


Approve  R.\te  Ixcre.^ses. — With  very  few  exceptions,  the  re- 
quest of  the  carriers'  current  application  for  rate  increases  has 
been  seconded,  or  approved  in  principle,  by  commercial  bodies, 
trade  organizations  and  leading  newspapers  the  country  over. 
Rate  advances  arc  not  welcomed,  of  course,  but  they  are  recog- 
nized as  necessary,  and  the  good  of  the  transportation  service 
is  ranked  by  general  consent  superior  to  the  objections  against 
increase  of  transportation  costs.  The  general  demand  is  for 
efficient  service,  and  there  is  a  general  willingness  to  pay  the 
price. — Nciv  Orleans  Picayune. 
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Traffic  News 


The  number  of  automobiles  in  the  country  at  the  present  time, 
as  estimated  by  the  B.  F.  Goodrich  Rubber  Co.,  is  7,596,424, 
of  which  seven-eighths  are  passenger  cars.  The  number  of 
auto  trucks,  now  less  than  one  million,  is  expected  by  1926  to 
be  nearly  seven  millions,  as  calculated  by  this  estimator;  and 
by  1933  it  is  predicted  that  probably  there  will  be  as  many 
freight   motors   as    passenger   motors. 

The  Senate  on  June  4  adopted  a  resolution  by  Senator  Walsh 
of  Massachusetts  calling  on  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion to  furnish  information  as  to  the  export  movement  of 
bituminous  coal,  with  a  view  to  affording  a  basis  for  possible 
embargo  legislation.  The  House  committee  on  interstate  and 
foreign  commerce  on  the  same  day  failed  to  agree  on  a  report 
on  a  bill  by  Representative  Dallinger  providing  for  an  em- 
bargo  on   shipments   of  coal   to   foreign  countries. 

Priority  orders  for  the  movement  of  building  and  construction 
materials  on  the  railroads  as  a  means  of  relieving  the  housing 
shortage  in  New  York  and  other  cities  have  been  asked  by 
Senator  William  M.  Calder,  of  New  Ydrk,  in  a  letter  to  the  In- 
terstate Commerce  Commission.  Senator  Calder  declares  that 
housing  conditions  are  becoining  more  acute  and  promise  in 
many  cities  to  reach  an  emergency  as  winter  approaches.  He 
asks  also  that  no  freight  rate  increases  on  building  and  con- 
struction materials  be  granted  at  this  time. 

Through  trains  and  resumption  of  pre-war  schedules 
recently  announced  by  some  of  the  western  roads  include  the 
North  Coast  Limited  of  the  Northern  Pacific,  which  has  been 
re-established  between  Chicago  and  Seattle  running  over  the 
Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy  between  Chicago  and  St.  Paul; 
a  through  sleeping  car  between  New  Orleans  and  Denver, 
running  over  the  Southern  Pacific  to  Ft.  Worth,  Tex.,  and 
the  Fort  Worth  &  Denver  City  and  the  Colorado  & 
Southern  to  Denver,  and  the  Great  Northern's  Oriental  Lim- 
ited, which  made  its  initial  trip  on  May  30. 

J.  H.  Beek,  announcement  of  whose  appointment  as  executive 
secretary  of  the  National  Industrial  Traffic  League,  Chicago, 
was  made  in  the  Railw<iy  Age  of  June  4,  (page  1586),  was  born 
in  1867,  at  Medina,  Ont.,  and  was  in  the  railroad  service  for 
about  10  years  from  the  time  he  was  16  until  he  was  26.  He 
began  as  telegraph  operator  in  1883,  on  the  St.  Paul,  Minneapolis 
&  Manitoba,  now  part  of  the  Great  Northern.  In  1885,  he 
entered  Hamline  University,  where  he  remained  for  four  years, 
working  during  vacations  on  the  railroad  as  a  relief  agent  and 
operator.  He  entered  the  service  of  the  Chicago,  St.  Paul,  Min- 
neapolis &  Omaha  in  the  office  of  the  superintendent  of  tele- 
graph in  1889,  and  was  later  transferred  to  the  general  pas- 
senger department.  In  1893,  he  was  elected  secretary  and  traf- 
fic manager  of  the  St.  Paul  Jobbers'  and  Manufacturers'  Asso- 
ciation. Mr.  Beek  graduated  from  the  College  of  Law  of  the 
University  of  Minnesota  in  June,  1897,  and  practiced  this  pro- 
fession for  the  ensuing  five  years.  In  1903  he  became  credit 
manager  for  Brown  &  Bigelow,  a  manufacturing  corporation, 
and  three  years  later  was  re-engaged  as  a  general  secretary  of 
the  St.  Paul  Jobbers'  and  Manufacturers'  Association,  which 
was  subsequently  reorganized  as  the  St.  Paul  Association  of 
Commerce.  In  1913,  he  was  appointed  traffic  director  of  the 
Association  since  which  time  he  has  devoted  his  entire  time  to 
traffic   work. 

National  Industrial  Traffic  League 

The  National  Industrial  Traffic  League  will  hold  its  summer 
meeting  at  the  Bellevue-'Stratford  Hotel,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  on 
June  17  and  18.  The  two  days  will  be  occupied  with  reports 
from  tlie  Executive  Committee,  and  committees  on  :  Car  Demur- 
rage &  Storage;  Bills  of  Lading;  Classification;  Baggage;  Coast- 
wise Shipping;  Rate  Construction  and  Tariffs;  Inland  Water- 
ways (a)  House  Bill  providing  for  annual  appropriation  of 
$100,000,000  for  next  five  years   for  inland  waterway  and  coast- 


wise improvements  (b.)  Senate  Bill  S-4254  amending  Panama 
Canal  act,  permitting  Railroads  to  own  and  operate  boats  on 
Great  Lakes;  Freight  Claims;  Diversion  and  Reconsignment ; 
Export  and  Import  Traffic  (a.)  Ship  mortgage  bill  (b.) 
Three  per  cent  war  tax  on  transportation  charges  (c.)  Demur- 
rage and  storage  on  expor.t  traffic;  Express  (a.)  Proposed 
advance  in  Express  Rates  (b.)  Proposed  change  in  Official 
Express  Classification;  Legislation  (a.)  Liability  of  Telegraph 
Companies;  Claims  Resulting  from  Intensive  Loading;  Rail- 
road Leases  and  Side-track  Agreements;  Car  Service  as  Ad- 
ministered by  Commission. 

The  New  York  State  Barge  Canal 

Edward  S.'  Walsh,  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Works, 
reports  that  the  waterways  of  New  York  are  now  moving  94 
per  cent  more  traffic  than  at  this  time  last  year;  this  estimate 
IS  based  on  the  first  four  weeks  of  navigation.  Because  of 
congestion  on  the  railroads  every  available  boat  has  been  pressed 
into  service,  and  not  since  the  palmy  days  of  the  old  Erie  Canal 
has  freight  been  offered  in  such  large  volume.  Over  fifteen 
million  bushels  of  grain,  in  elevators  at  Buffalo,  would  go  East 
by  canal  if  there  were  boats  to  take  it.  Large  quantities  of 
freight  imported  at  New  York  are  now  going  West  over  the 
canal;  millions  of  bushels  of  flaxseed  grown  in  Argentina; 
ivory  nuts  from  Panama;  skins  and  hides  from  Iceland,  China 
and  Algeria;  sugar  from  Cuba;  sisal  from  the  Philippines,  and 
domestic  freights  of  every  conceivable  description.  On  the 
Champlain  division  of  the  canal  where  most  of  the  traffic  is 
in  lumber  and  forest  products  from  Canada,  the  tonnage  has 
developed  beyond  the  ability  of  carriers  to  handle  it.  At  Buffalo 
recently  two  scows  were  loaded  with  200  sedan  auto  bodies 
for  the  Franklin  Automobile  Company,  Syracuse,  and  this  went 
through   in  less   than   four  days. 

Coal  Production 

A  slow  but  steady  increase  marked  the  production  of  botn 
anthracite  and  bituminous  coal  during  the  week  ended  May  29 
according  to  the  weekly  bulletin  of  the  United  States  Geological 
Survey.  The  total  output  of  soft  coal,  including  lignite  and 
coal  coked,  is  estimated  at  9,425,000  net  tons,  an  increase  of 
173,000  tons  when  compared  with  the  preceding  week.  The 
rate  of  production  is  still  11  per  cent  below  that  of  the  first 
quarter  of  the  year,  and  25  per  cent  below  that  of  October,  1919. 
The  congestion  of  traffic  caused  by  the  switchmen's  strike  con- 
tmues  to  be  the  principal  factor  limiting  production.  Its  serious 
effect  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  in  the  eighth  week  of  the  strike 
period  production  was  still  1,590,000  tons  less  than  that  of  the 
latest   normal   week    (March    14-20). 

The  mine  reports  for  the  week  of  May  22  reflect  the  increase 
in  production  which  had  already  been  disclosed  by  the  figures 
of  railroad  shipments.  The  average  running  time  for  the  coun- 
try increased  slightly,  from  46.0  to  48.5  per  cent.  There  was 
a  corresponding  decrease  in  the  loss  of  time  because  of  trans- 
portation disability— from  46.9  to  43.8  per  cent.  The  week  was 
marked  by  a  slight  improvement  in  the  car  supply.  On  the 
average  the  soft  coal  mines  were  closed  down  43.8  per  cent  of 
full  time,  or  21  hours,  on  account  of  transportation  alone.  Other 
factors  caused  an  additional  loss  of  7.7  per  cent.  The  acute 
character  of  the  present  car  shortage  is  directly  attributable  to 
the  switchmen's  strike,  which  during  the  week  in  question  con- 
tinued to  delay  movements  through  the  principal  junction  points 
from  the  Mississippi  to  the   Hudson. 

The  Coal  Problem  in  Massachusetts 

The  Springfield  Republican,  discussing  the  question  how  to 
supply  New  England  with  coal  for  next  winter,  says  that  "an 
embargo  on  coal  exports,  by  special  act  of  Congress,  as  pro- 
posed by  'Mr.  Treadway  and  Mr.  Dallinger  for  New  England's 
benefit,  'is  nothing  but  a  dream.'  The  Massachusetts  legis- 
lature may  keep  on  adopting  resolutions  favoring  the  embargo, 
but  such  things  get  no  coal  for  New  England  industries. 

"Does  anyone  suppose  that  West  Virginia,  or  Pennsylvania 
or  Ohio,  wants  a  coal  embargo,  when  foreign  buyers  are  paying 
$13  a  ton  for  bituminous  at  Hampton  Roads,  and  are  glad  to 
get  the  coal  at  any  price  however  extortionate?  There  should 
be  a  continuous  organized  scream  from  this  section.     The  out- 
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look  vv;irr;miN  it.  Sufi  cojil  l>y  way  i>f  llic  railruads  i>  (Hil  ui 
llu-  (|ii('sti(iii,  ill  any  lull  iii-i;linil)lr  i|uaiititirs.  'I'lic  cmly  supplies 
availalilc  must  \w  sliipprd  from  llamptuii  Roads  l>y  wati-r.  liut 
folvi^;ll  liiiyiTs  ari'  so  l)usy  at  tliat  point  that  N'cw  ICnulaiid  is 
viriiially  foiKotit'ii.  Hcsidi-s,  there  is  a  tcrritic  con(4i'stion  at 
ilic  Roads,  and  the  railroad  tic-iip  i.s  so  severe  that  coal  comiiiR 
from  ilierc  carries  a  demiirraiie  charne  of  $>1  or  $4  and  some- 
times $()  and  fJ<  a  ton.  due  to  the  time  the  vessel  has  to  wait 
for  its   load. 

"An  enlirely  satisfaelor\  winter  ahead  may  as  well  he  thrown 
cm  of  llu  calculation.  However,  let  us  not  forget  the  Lever  act. 
This  war  measure  will  remain  on  the  federal  statute  hook  so 
long  as  a  technical  state  of  war  continues.  Under  this  the  presi- 
dent can  assume  ahsolute  control  of  the  coal  situation.  Mc  could 
stop  absolutely  all  shipments  of  coal  abroad,  or  could  ration  the 
foreii;!!  markets  as  well  as  provide  for  New  iMigland's  needs. 
Hut  ihc  president,  of  course,  v\'ould  be  more  bitterly  denounced 
lh;iu  iver  as  an  anlocra;.  a  dictator,  i)erhaps  as  a  tyrant." 

The  Freight  Situation  in  the  West 

In  spite  of  another  attempt  on  the  part  of  "outlaw"  strik- 
ers (this  time  including  enginemen,  lirenicn  and  switchmen) 
to  cause  a  complete  tie-up  of  freight  traffic  in  the  Chicago 
Terminal  District,  car  movement  and  the  general  labor  situa- 
tion show  little  change.  The  Chicago  Junction,  the  road 
most  seriously  afTected  by  this  new  strike,  reported  that  in 
one  week  it  had  fully  recovered  and  was  operating  normally. 
Other  roads  operating  in  and  about  Chicago  reported  the 
same  thing.  Out  of  the  total  number  of  employees  who  were 
ordered  to  strike  by  the  officers  of  the  seceding  railroad 
union,  only  200  men  actually  quit  work.  The  Chicago  Junc- 
tion is  at  present  working  at  90  per  cent  of  normal.  The 
Indiana  Harbor  Belt  reports  that  an  increase  in  car  move- 
ment is  shown  for  the  first  week  in  June,  1920,  over  the  first 
week  in  June,  1919.  During  the  week  ending  last  Monday, 
28,727  loaded  and  empty  cars  were  moved,  as  compared  with 
22.477  for  the  same  seven  days  in  1919. 

The  coal  situation  about  Cincinnati,  Cleveland  and  Pitts- 
burgh continues  to  improve,  although  at  a  slow  rate.  Mills 
and  foundries  which  were  seriously  affected  by  the  shortage 
of  coke  and  coal  during  the  last  month  have  recovered  to  a 
large  extent  and  are  rapidly  re-opening  their  furnaces.  Al- 
though labor  conditions  at  the  mines  have  held  coal  pro- 
duction below  normal,  the  main  source  of  trouble  in  the  de- 
livery of  coal  has  been  the  shortage  of  cars. 

Reports  from  Kansas  City  state  that  the  confusion  growing 
out  of  the  switchmen's  strike  has  been  cleared;  but  the 
general  shortage  of  cars  has  made  it  impossible  to  place 
cars  for  grain  shippers  in  proper  supply. 

The  transportation  situation  at  St.  Louis  is  greatly  im- 
proved. Most  of  the  roads  are  approaching  a  normal  con- 
dition in  both  line  and  industrial  service.  There  ha*s  been  a 
steady  recovery  and  a  daily  increase  in  the  number  of  cars 
liandled,  and  many  embargoes  were  lifted  on  June  1. 

At  San  Francisco  all  the  terminals  have  cleared  up  ma- 
terially. While  there  is  a  lack  of  box  and  refrigerator  cars, 
the  labor  situation  is  causing  most  concern. 

New-  Orleans  reports  that  the  labor  situation  is  normal  in 
every  respect,  although  there  is  no  surplus  of  men.  There 
is  a  small  shortage  of  freight  handlers  for  the  handling  of 
export  and  import  business.  Railroads  handling  freight  to 
Gulf  ports  continue  to  assure  shippers  of  a  normal  situation. 

The  emergency  situation  in  car  shortage  at  St.  Paul  and 
Minneapolis  is  being  handled  in  a  satisfactory  manner  with 
the  arrival  of  the  first  of  the  allotment  of  empty  box  cars 
ordered  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  A  quota 
of  approximately  13,000  cars  must  arrive  with  the  next  two 
weeks.  This  would  be  25  per  cent  less  than  the  car  require- 
ments estimated  as  necessary  by  the  Minneapolis  Traffic 
Association. 

Oregon  and  W'ashington  lumber  mills  are  encountering 
considerable  trouble  through  the  accumulation  of  unshipped 
lumber,  due  to  a  shortage  of  cars  and  also  of  ships.  During 
the  past  week  119  mills  in  the  Northwestern  region  produced 
83,612,202  feet  of  lumber,  but  only  shipped  46,860,000  feet  by 
rail.  There  still  remains  a  large  unshipped  balance  for  rail 
movement. 
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Interstate  Commerce  Commission 

The  Commission  has  issued  a  circular  to  electric  railway 
companies  subject  to  its  jurisdiction  calling  for'  a  considerable 
atnoinil  of  statistical'  information  required  for  the  application 
of   the   rate-making  provisions   of  the   transportation   act. 

The  commission  has  rendered  an  opinion,  prepared  by  Com- 
missioner Woolley,  on  the  ap[)lication  of  the  United  States  Steel 
Corporation,  the  United  States  Steel  Products  Company  and 
the  railroad  companies  controlled  by  the  steel  corporation,  ask- 
ing a  determination  of  the  question  whether  the  operation  by 
the  steel  products  company  of  two  steamship  lines  through  the 
Panama  Canal  is  in  violation  of  Section  5  of  the  interstate 
commerce  act  as  amended  by  Section  11  of  the  Panama  Canal 
act.  The  report  finds  that  the  ownership  by  the  steel  cor- 
poration of  the  stock  of  both  the  steel  products  company  and 
the  several  applicant  railway  carriers  (the  Elgin,  Joliet  &  East- 
ern, the  Bessemer  &  Lake  Erie  and  17  others)  constitutes  an 
interest  within  the  meaning  of  Section  5  of  the  interstate  com- 
merce act  by  the  railway  lines  and  water  lines  owned  and 
operated  by  the  steel  products  company,  but  that  under  present 
conditions,  and  conditions  that  seem  probable  in  the  near  fu- 
tre,  whatever  competition  there  may  be  between  the  applicant 
railway  carriers  and  the  steamer  lines  of  the  United  States 
Steel  Products  Company,  operating  between  points  on  the  east- 
ern coast  of  the  L'nited  States  and  ports  on  the  western  coasts 
of  North  and  South  America,  through  the  Panama  Canal,  is 
unsubstantial   and   merely   nominal. 

North  Carolina  Rates  Ordered  Re-Adjusted 

The  Commission,  in  a  report  prepared  by  Commissioner  East- 
man, dated  May  18,  has  ordered  an  extensive  readjustment  of 
freight  rates  from  Norfolk  and  Richmond,  Va.,  and  other  southern 
points,  to  be  put  into  eflfect  on  or  before  September  10.  Present 
rates  between  points  in  zones  1,  2,  3  and  4  in  North  Carolina 
and  Norfolk  and  Richmond,  Va.,  on  the  one  hand,  and  points 
in  South  Carolina  and  the  southeast,  on  the  other;  and  between 
points  in,  zones  1  and  2  in  North  Carolina  and  Norfolk  and  Rich- 
mond, on  the  one  hand,  and  eastern  ports  and  interior  eastern 
points,  on  the  other  are  found  unduly  prejudicial  to  the  North 
Carolina  points  and  unduly  preferential  of  Norfolk  and  Richmond. 

Thi  principal  complainants  were  the  Corporation  Commission. 
of  North  Carolina  and  various  commercial  organizations  in 
North  Carolina  cities.  The  North  Carolina  people  have  been 
pressing  their  demands  for  this  re-adjuslment  for  two  years 
or  more,  and  some  of  them  are  so  overjoyed  at  the  commission's 
decision  that  they  talk  of  presenting  claims  for  reparation 
amounting  to  many  millions  of  dollars.  One  of  the  examples 
of  the  changes  required  by  the  decision  is  the   following: 

From  New  York  to  Richmond  the  rate  on  dry  goods  is  59^2 
cents.  From  New  York  to  Raleigh  the  rate  is  $1.20,  a  difference 
of  60y2  cents ;  this  difference  will  be  reduced  to  30  cents  either 
by  raising  the  rate  to  Richmond  or  lowering  the  rate  to  Raleigh. 
The  Raleigh  jobber  can  ship  to  McColl,  S.  C,  at  a  rate  of  30- 
cents  lower  than  Richmond  or  Norfolk,  whereas  he  now  pays 
the   Richmond-Norfolk   rate. 

United  States  Supreme  Court 

The  United  States  Supreme  Court  on  June  28  denied  the  mo- 
lion  of  the  Reading  Company  for  a  modification  of  the  decree 
ordering  a  dissolution  of  the  Reading  combination. 

Stipulation  as  to  Basis  of  Value  of  Goods 

for  Loss  or  Damage  Held  Invalid 

The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  has  affirmed  the 
judgments  of  the  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals,  Eighth  Circuit,  260- 
Fed.  835  and  the  district  court,  252  Fed.,  664,   holding  that  the- 
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Cummins  Amendment  has  made  void  the  stipulation  in  the 
uniform  bill  of  lading  providing  that  "the  amount  of  .  .  . 
loss  or  damage  .  .  .  shall  be  computed  on  the  basis  of 
the  value  of  the  property  at  the  place  and  time  of  ship- 
ment .  .  ."  The  railroad  had  paid  a  shipper  of  grain 
delivered  in  Montana  for  transportation  to  Omaha,  $1,200  being 
the  amount  of  loss  so  computed,  but  the  value  of  the  grain  at 
the  place  of  destination  at  the  time  when  it  should  have  been 
delivered,  with  interest,  less  freight  charges,  was  $1,422.  It 
was  held  that  the  shipper  was  entitled  to  the  difiference  be- 
tween the  two  sums.  The  Supreme  Court,  while  appreciating 
the  convenience  of  the  stipulation  in  the  bill  of  lading  and 
the  arguments  urged  in  its  favor,  held  that  as,  in  its  opinion, 
the  decision  below  was  right  and  the  conclusion  was  required 
by  the  statute,  "neither  the  convenience  of  the  clause,  nor  any 
argument  based  upon  the  history  of  the  statute  or  upon  the 
policy  of  the  later  Act  of  August  9,  1916,  C.  301,  39  Stat.  441, 
can  prevail  against  what  we  understand  to  be  the  meaning  of 
the  words."  Opinion  by  Justice  Holmes.  Decided  May  17, 
1920.      Chief   Justice   White   dissented. 


Demurrage  on  Frozen  Ore — The  Bunching  Rule 

In  an  action  by  the  Pennsylvania  for  $1,209  demurrage  charges 
on  227  cars  of  iron  ore,  the  consignee,  having  entered  into  the 
Average  Agreement  of  the  Uniform  Demurrage  Code,  con- 
tended that  the  ore  had  been  frozen  in  transit,  and  the  detention 
of  the  cars  beyond  the  free  time  had  resulted  from  this  fact, 
and  claimed  exemption  from  demurrage  charges  under  the  frozen 
shipment  rule  (Rule  8,  Section  A,  Subdivision  2),  declaring  that 
none  shall  be  collected  "when  shipments  are  frozen  while  in 
transit  so  as  to  prevent  unloading  during  the  prescribed  free 
time.''  It  did  not  appear  whether  the  cars,  which  because  nu- 
merous could  not  be  unloaded  within  the  48  hours,  came  in  one 
consignment  or  in  many.  The  trial  court  disallowed  the  rail- 
road's claim,  and  this  was  affirmed  by  the  Pennsylvania  Supreme 
Court.  The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  has  reversed 
the    slate   court's  judgment. 

"E.xcessive  receipts  of  cars  is  a  frequent  cause  of  detention 
beyond  the  free  time  even  when  shipments  are  not  frozen.  From 
the  resulting  hardship  either  the  bunching  rule  or  the  average 
agreement  ordinarily  will  furnish  relief.  If  the  company  had  not 
elected  to  enter  into  the  average  agreement,  the  bunching  rule 
might  have  aftorded  relief  under  the  circumstances  which  at- 
tended the  deliveries  here  in  question.  Since  any  one  of  the  227 
cars  on  which  demurrage  was  assessed  might  have  been  vm- 
loaded  within  the  48  hours  free  time,  the  undue  detention  was 
not  the  necessary  result  of  the  ore  therein  being  frozen,  but  was 
the  result  of  there  being  an  accumulation  of  cars  so  great  as 
to  exceed  the  unloading  capacity.  It  does  not  seem  probable, 
that  those  who  framed  and  adopted  the  frozen  shipment  rule, 
and  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  which  approved  it, 
intended  therein  to  depart  from  the  established  policy  of  treat- 
ing the  single  car  as  the  unit  in  applying  demurrage  charges  as 
well  as  in  applying  carload  freight  rates." — Opinion  by  Mr.  Jus- 
tice Brandeis.     Decided  June  1,  1920. 


■    Order  to  Install  Cattle  Scales  Held  Void 

Following  its  decision  in  Great  Northern  v.  Minnesota,  238 
U.  S.  340,  holding  that  as  the  duty  of  a  railroad  is  confined  to 
furnishing  appliances  for  its  business  of  transportation  and  that 
cattle  scales  are  not  of  such  a  character  it  follows  that  a  railroad 
cannot  be  compelled  to  supply  them  as  a  means  for  building  up 
the  business  of  trading  in  cattle,  however  much  the  public  would 
be  benefited  thereby,  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  has 
reversed  a  judgment  of  the  South  Dakota  Supreme  Court  sus- 
taining an  order  of  the  Railroad  &  Warehouse  Commission  of 
Minnesota  directing  the  Great  Northern  to  install  a  cattle  weigh- 
ing scales  at  Albee.  The  commission  had  found  that  all  ship- 
ments of  cattle  from  Albee  during  the  three  preceding  years 
amounted  practically  to  only  56  carloads,  all  moved  in  interstate 
commerce  (to  St.  Paul)  and  that  the  universal  rule  is  to  de- 
termine the  weight  of  cattle  shipped  in  carload  lots  (as  a  basis  of 
freight  charges)  not  by  weight  taken  at  the  point  of  shipment, 
but  by  a  track  scales  at  or  adjacent  to  the  point  of  delivery.  The 
Minnesota  case  was  held  inapplicable  by  the  commission  because 
in  South  Dakota  there  was  a  common  knowledge  that  railroad 


cattle  scales  when  established  were  for  the  benefit  of  both  the 
public  and  shippers,  enabling  all  who  took  cattle  into  the  rail- 
road yards  whether  for  shipment  or  otherwise  to  ascertain  their 
weight.  The  United  Iitates  Supreme  Court  disapproves  of  the 
State  Supreme  Court's  analogy  of  the  duty  to  maintain  cattle 
scales,  to  the  duty  to  maintain  cattle  yards,  applying  which  the 
state  court,  "without  referring  to  the  South  Dakota  statutes 
relied  upon  by  the  board,  making  it  obligatory  upon  the  carrier 
to  put  in  cattle  pens  at  all  stations,  without  imposing  any  such 
duty  to  put  in  cattle  scales,  but  on  the  contrary  giving  power 
only  to  inspect  such  scales  when  put  in,  held,  wholly  as  a 
matter  of  first  impression,  that  the  identity  between  the  two 
(cattle  yards  and  cattle  scales)  was  so  complete  that  the  obli- 
gation which  existed  to  erect  cattle  yards  at  every  station  also 
established  the  duty  to  install  a  cattle  scales  at  every  station." 
Opinion  by  Chief  Justice  White.— Great  Northern  v.  Cahill  & 
Redman.     Decided   May   17,   1920. 


Exceptions  to  the  Adamson  Law 

The  Fort  Smith  &  Wesiern  and  a  trustee  of  a  mortgage  to 
-■secure  bonds  of  the  road  sued  to  enjoin  the  road's  receiver  from 
conforming  to  the  Adamson  Law  and  to  enjoin  the  United  States 
District  Attorney  from  enforcing  the  act.  (No  dividends  have 
ever  been  paid  on  the  stock,  and  no  interest  has  been  paid  on 
the  bonds  since  October  1,  1907.  There  is  a  yearly  deficit  in 
the  earnings.)  The  receiver  was  appointed  in  proceedings  to 
toreclose  the  mortgage.  When  the  suit  was  commenced,  in  1917, 
the  railroad  was  being  operated  under  an  agreement  with 
the  men  which  the  men  desired  to  keep,  but  the  receiver,  yield- 
ing to  the  District  Attorney's  threats  of  prosecution,  proposed 
to  substitute  the  much  more  onerous  terms  of  the  Adamson  act. 
It  was  contended  that  the  act  if  construed  to  apply  to  this  case 
is  void  under  the  Fifth  Amendment.  The  Federal  District  Court 
for  the  Western  District  of  .Arkansas  dismissed  the  bill.  The 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  has  reversed  this  decree 
holding  that  the  Adamson  Law  does  not  apply  to  such  a  case. 

Mr.  Justice  Holmes,  delivering  the  opinion  of  the  court,  said 
that,  while  in  Wilson  v.  New,  243  U.  S.  332,  it  was  decided  that 
the  Adamson  Law  was  within  the  constitutional  power  of  Con- 
gress to  regulate  commerce  among  the  states,  the  bill  in  that 
case  raised  only  the  general  objections  to  the  act  that  were  com- 
mon to  every  railroad.  "In  that  case  it  was  not  necessary  to 
consider  to  what  extremes  the  law  might  be  carried  or  what 
were  its  constituticnal  limits.  It  was  not  decided,  for  instance, 
that  Congress  could  or  did  require  a  railroad  to  continue  in 
business  at  a  loss.  See  Brooks-Scanlon  Co.  v.  Railroad  Com- 
mission of  Louisiana,  251  U.  S.  396.  It  was  not  decided  that 
there  might  not  be  circumstances  to  which  the  act,  could  not 
be  applied  consistently  with  the  Fifth  Amendment,  or  that  the 
act,  in  spite  of  its  universal  language,  must  be  construed  to 
reach  literally  every  railroad  subject  to  the  Act  to  Regulate 
Commerce.  It  is  true  that  the  first  section  of  the  statute  pur- 
ports to  apply  to  any  such  carrier,  and  the  third  to  the  com- 
pensation of  railway  employees  subject  to  this  act.  But  the  stat- 
ute avowedly  was  enacted  in  haste  to  meet  an  emergency,  and 
the  general  language  necessary  to  satisfy  the  demands  of  the 
men  need  not  be  taken  to  go  further  than  the  emergency  required 
or  to  have  been  intended  to  make  trouble  rather  than  to  allay  it. 
We  cannot  suppose  that  it  was  meant  to  forbid  work  being  done 
at  a  less  price  than  the  rates  laid  down,  when  both  parties  to 
the  bargain  wished  to  go  on  as  before  and  when  the  circum- 
stances of  the  road  were  so  exceptional  that  the  lower  compen- 
sation accepted  would  not  afifect  the  market  for  labor  upon  other 
roads. 

"But  that  is  the  present  case.  .'Vn  insolvent  road  had  suc- 
ceeded in  making  satisfactory  terms  with  its  men,  enabling  it 
to  go  on,  barely  paying  its  way,  if  it  did  so,  not  without  even 
the  mortgage  security,  not  to  speak  of  its  capital.  We  must 
accept  the  allegations  of  the  bill  and  must  assume  that  the  men 
were  not  merely  negatively  refraining  from  demands  under  the 
act,  but,  presumably  appreciating  the  situation,  desired  to  keep 
on  as  they  were.  To  break  up  such  a  bargain  would  be  at  least 
unjust  and  impolitic  and  not  at  all  within  the  ends  that  the 
.\damson  Law  had  in  view.  We  think  it  reasonable  to  assume 
that  the  circumstances  in  which,  and  the  purposes  for  which 
the  law  was  passed  import  an  exception  in  a  case  like  this." — 
Fort  Smith  &  Western  v.   Mills.     Decided  June   1,  1920. 
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Cars  and  Engines  Wanted  in  Peru 
ConiiiuTcc  Reports,  lor  June  2,  lias  inciuiries  for  two  loco- 
motives and  a  number  of  passenger  cars  and  platform  cars 
wanted  in  Peru;  the  Bureau  of  T'oreiRn  and  Domestic  Com- 
mcne  will  Rive  information;  tile  No.  41,936.  Trade  Commis- 
sioner Jackson  suggests  that  it  would  be  well  to  make  prices 
delivered  c.   i.   f.  at  Callao. 

American  Locomotives  on 

Portuguese  East  African  Railways 

'I'iie  Lourenco  Marciues  Railway  lias  recently  received  eight 
American  locomotives,  live  of  the  Santa  Fe  type  and  three  of  the 
Pacitic  type,  and  they  have  proved  far  superior  to  any  of  the 
foreign  engines  in  use,  writes  Consul  John  A.  Ray  from  Lourenco 
Marques,  Portuguese  East  Africa,  to  Commerce  Reports.  The 
Lourenco  Marques  Railway  connects  the  port  of  Lourenco  Mar- 
ques with  the  railway  system  of  South  Africa  and  is  the  principal 
outlet  for  the  coal  mines  of  the  Transvaal  as  well  as  the  most 
convenient  route  for  imports  into  the  region  of  which  Johannes- 
burg is  the  center. 


England's  Railway  Exports 

London. 

According  to  the   Board  of  Trade  returns,  the  exports  of 

railway    materials    from    the    United    Kingdom   for    the    first 

three  months  of  the  present  year  as  against  the  figures  for 

the  corresponding  months  for  the  year  1919,  were  as  follows: 

First  three  First  three 

months  1920  months  1919 

Locomotives     £795,483  £162,989 

Rails    386,691  120.917 

Carria?e.s    (passenger  cars) 286,202  57.414 

Wagons   (freight  cars)    1,338,764  143,836 

Wlieels    and    axles     473.778  66,872 

Tires    and    axles     317,135  207,389 

Chairs  and  metal   sleepers 100,327  22.870 

Miscellaneous   permanent   way 1,831.286  290,284 

The  tonnage  of  rails  exported  was  22,339  for  the  three 
months  ending  March,  1920,  as  against  6,925  for  the  same 
period  of  1919,  and  of  chairs  and  metal  sleepers  4,702  for  the 
three  months  ended  March  31,  1920,  as  against  1,327  for  the 
same  period  of  1919. 

During  the  month  of  March  locomotives  to  the  following 
value  were  shipped: 

Argentine      £35,250 

South  Africa   93,576 

India   97,266 

Straits    Settlements    31,500 

Rails  of  the  following  value  were  shipped: 

Sweden    • £6,250 

Argentine      4,610 

India    33,943 

Straits    Settlements    16.908 

Ceylon   ■ 1  5.966 


Railway    Notes   from    China 

Peking,  April  24,  1920. 
Work  upon  the  unification  program  of  the  Chinese  Govern- 
ment railways  has  been  furthered  during  the  past  month,  by  a 
general  operating  conference.  The  delegates  consisted  of  the 
traffic  managers  and  locomotive  superintendents  of  the  several 
lines  together  with  delegates  from  the  Ministry  of  Communi- 
cations. A  tentative  book  of  rules  for  train  movement  was  intro- 
duced and  adopted  as  basis  for  future  decision  after  the  delegates 
have  had  further  opportunity  to  compare  its  provisions  with  rules 
now  obtaining  on  their  respective  lines.  The  subject  of  signal 
lamps,  and  whistle  and  other  signals  was  also  under  consideration. 


A  general  traffic  conference  was  also  held,  which  among  other 
things  made  certain  alterations  as  to  sizes  and  language  in  the 
uniform  invoice  proposed  by  the  accountant's  conference.     It  is 


iMiilersi,,<j(|  that  the  forms  :ini|  regiilalioiis  for  uniform  station 
accounts,  which  have  been  hanging  lire  for  over  a  year,  due 
|)artly  to  r)l)jections  by  the  traffic  managers  will  now  be  promul- 
gated very  shortly.  Also,  the  conference  adopted  for  all  the 
government  railways,  the  uniform  classification  and  the  miiform 
"conditions  for  carriage"  which  were  drawn  up  by  the  "Through 
Traffic"  conference  last  fall. 

The  Consortium 

The  subject  of  all-absorbing  interest  in  Peking  for  the  past 
two  weeks  has  been  the  Lamont  mission.  Mr.  Lamont  has  made 
an  excellent  impression  personally,  but  that  gives  no  indication 
as  to  the  reception  which  his  project  receives.  Mr.  Lamont  has 
so  far  stood  the  gustatory  gauntlet  very  well.  His  remarks  at 
such  occasions  have  been  very  clear  and  so  far  no  one  has  been 
able  to  place  a  misconstruction  upon  them  or  to  use  any  remark 
as  the  basis  for  an  objection.  The  ground  which  he  has  held 
consistently  is  that 

1.  lie  represents  the  Consortium  group  of  banks. 

2.  The  Consortium  financiers  are  not  anxious  to  lend  money 
to  China,  but  will  do  so  if  China  wants  it  under  proper  terms. 

3.  The  Consortium  can  not  be  a  success  unless  it  has  the  cor- 
dial co-operation  of  the  Chinese. 

4.  Loans  for  administrative  purposes  are  not  looked  upon 
favorably  in  comparison  with  loans  for  railway  and  industrial 
purposes. 

5.  Japan  will  probably  be  a  member  of  the  Consortium  uncon- 
ditionally, because  if  she  refuses  Japan  will  be  the  worst  sufferer. 

The  opposition  to  the  Consortium  plan  has  taken  four  forms. 
Officialdom  has  insisted  that  there  be  a  loan  for  general  political 
purposes  as  the  price  of  a  loan  for  any  constructive  purpose. 
It  is  reported  that  Mr.  Lamont  has  definitely  refused  to  advance 
anything  further  on  the  security  of  the  wine  and  tobacco  monopoly 
upon  which  the  Pacific  Development  Company  back  in  the  winter 
advanced  $5,000,000.  The  "student  movement"  has  taken  a  posi- 
tion hostile  to  all  loans  of  whatever  nature,  on  the  ground  that 
any  loan  to  the  present  government  merely  fattens  the  purses  of 
the  present  militaristic  clique,  whose  overthrow  is  necessary  to 
a  sound  China.  Japanese  opposition  has  masked  itself  by  ap- 
pearing friendly  in  the  direct  organs  of  the  Japanese  legation, 
but  in  directing  a  constant  fire  of  innuendo  (than  which  nothing 
is  more  effective  in  arousing  Chinese  suspicion)  from  the  columns 
of  some  15  Chinese  dailies,  which  are  under  subsidy  from  Japa- 
nese sources.  The  fourth  form  of  opposition  comes  from  in- 
terests represented  by  Liang  Shih  Yi,  "God  of  Wealth"  as  he  is 
known  in  China,  who  demands  that  a  group  of  Chinese  banks 
shall  be  admitted  to  the  Consortium.  Liang  is  director  of  the 
Domestic  Loan  Bureau  of  the  Ministry  of  Communications,  a 
prominent  meinber  of  the  all-powerful  Anfu  Club,  founder  of 
the  old  "Chiaotung"  or  "Communications  Clique,"  and  the  former 
Minister  of  Finance  under  Yuan  Shih  Kai.  The  handling  of 
Liang  will  probably  determine  the  outcome  of  Consortium  nego- 
tiations. 

*         *        * 

Most  strenuous  opposition  has  developed  against  the  proposed 
domestic  loan  for  $30,000,000  reported  in  these  columns  during 
past  months,  and  designed  among  other  things  for  the  construc- 
tion of  a  line  from  Shih  Chia  Chuang  to  Tehchow.  It  is  re- 
ported that  the  Minister  of  Communications  has  admitted  that  a 
portion  of  the  loan  will  be  used  for  the  redemption  of  the  French 
loan  on  the  Cheng-Tai  (or  Shansi  railway)  line.  This  makes 
the  situation  much  more  alarming  than  formerly,  for  it  is  well 
known  that  the  funds  for  this  supposedly  domestic  loan  will  come 
from  a  "certain  country."  It  was  considered  bad  enough  to  hav« 
that  country  put  in  direct  contact  with  the  borders  of  Shansi  by 
means  of  the  proposed  new  line  which  would  join  up  almost 
directly  with  the  Shantung  line.  But  to  have  Shansi  invaded 
for  175  miles  by  linking  the  Cheng  Tai  line  to  the  Shantung  line, 
as  it  is  conceived  this  loan  would  do,  passes  the  patience  of  the 
Chinese.  It  is  known  that  a  group  of  Shansi  gentry  came  to 
Peking  with  a  proposition  to  furnish  the  funds  for  the  redemp- 
tion of  the  line  from  the  French  providing  that  the  government 
would  give  them  certain  concessions  as  to  rates  or  equivalent 
guarantees.  It  was  at  this  interview  that  the  intention  to  redeem 
from  the  proceeds  of  the  domestic  loan  was  made  known  by  the 
Minister  of  Communications. 
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Locomotives 

The  Cleveland,  Cinxinxati,  Chicago  &  St.  Louis  is  inquiring 
for  2,000  box  cars. 

The  Pennsylvania  Equipment  Company,  1420  Chestnut 
street,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  is  in  the  market  for  two  second-hand 
standard  gage  65-ton  electric  locomotives. 

The  Pennsylvania  Equipment  Company,  1420  Chestnut  street, 
Philadelphia,  is  inquiring  for  second-hand  standard-gage  locomo- 
tives with  cylinders  17  in.  or  18  in.  by  24  in.;  weight  about  50 
tons ;  driving  wheels  56  in.  to  60  in.  centers. 


Freight  Cars 


Sol\r  j.  a.  Del,   154  Nassau   street,  New   York,  is  inquiring 
for  30  narrow-gage  cane  cars  for  export. 

The  Baldwin  Locomotive  Company,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  is  in- 
quiring for  50  flat  cars  for  export. 


Iron  and  Steel 

The  Illinois  Central  has  contracted  with  the  Bettendorf 
Company,  Bettendorf,  la.,  for  the  repair  of  1,000  steel  gondola 
cars. 


Machinery  and  Tools 

The  Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  Pacific  has  issued  an  inquiry 
for  a  large  number  of  tools  for  general  shop  use,  including  vari- 
ous types  of  drilling  machines  and  lathes,  among  which  are  three 
90-in.   locomotive   driving  wheel  lathes. 


Miscellaneous 

A  CONTRACT  FOR  60,000,000  FEET  B.  M.  of  ties  has  been  closed 
with  English  concerns  by  the  Douglas  Fir  Exportation  and  Ex- 
port Company,  and  the  Lewis  River  Tie  Association,  of  Seattle, 
Wash.  This  is  in  addition  to  24,000,000  feet  contracted  for  with 
English  buyers  by  the  Douglas  interests  some  time  ago.  The 
entire  84.000,000  feet  will  be  shipped  from  Washington  and  Ore- 
gon ports  to  England  by  way  of  the  Panama  Canal. 


Signaling 


The  Grand  Trunk  has  ordered  from  the  General  Railway 
Signal  Co.,  eighteen  semaphore  signals,  model  2A,  with  ac- 
cessories, for  an  automatic  block  signal  installation  between 
West  Paris,  Me.,  and  Oxford,  about  15  miles. 

The  Missouri,  Kansas  &  Texas  has  ordered  from  the  Union 
Switch  &  Signal  Company  ill  automatic  block  signals,  style  "S," 
to  be  installed  on  the  line  from  Wybark,  Okla.,  southward  to 
McAlester,  154  miles,  and  from  Colbert,  Okla.,  southward  about 
five  miles  to  the  Red  River.  An  order  also  has  been  given  for 
signals  for  yard  protection  at  San  Antonio,  Tex. 


The  M.\iN  Springs  of  Commerce. — ^Railroads  are  the  founda- 
tion of  the  vast  industrial  development  which  the  twentieth  cen- 
tury inherited  from  the  nineteenth.  It  is  idle  to  plan  for  in- 
crease of  production  as  the  remedy  for  high  prices  if  the  addi- 
tional product  cannot  be  marketed.  Wipe  out  railroads  and 
America  would  sink  to  the  present  economic  status  of  Russia, 
where  the  cities  starve  and  the  farmers  produce  little  more  than 
enough   for   their   own   consumption. — Springfield  Republican. 


F.  J.  Foley,  general  sales  agent,  and  E.  McCormick,  assist- 
ant to  the  president  of  the  Railway  Steel  Spring  Company, 
have  been  elected  vice-presidents  of  the   company. 

John  Gillen,  merchant  sales  manager  for  the  Standard 
Gage  Steel  Company,  Beaver  Falls,  Pa.,  with  headquarters 
at  Chicago,  has  resigned  to  engage  in  other  business. 

The  Electric  Controller  &  Manufacturing  Company,  Cleve- 
land, O.,  has  opened  a  branch  office  in  Boston,  Mass.,  at  49 
Federal  street.  The  new  office  is  in  charge  of  M.  D.  Good- 
man. 

George  W.  Clark,  who  has  been  in  the  service  of  the 
Northern  Indiana  Gas  &  Electric  Company,  Indianapolis, 
Ind.,  has  been  appointed  comptroller  of  the  Union  Railway 
Equipment  Company,  Chicago. 

B.  J.  Meyer,  special  representative  in  the  railroad  sales 
department  of  the  Great  Western  Smelting  &  Refining  Company, 
Chicago,  has   recently  been   appointed  assistant  to  the  president 

of  that  company,  in 
charge  of  railroad  sales, 
with  headquarters  at  Chi- 
cago. Mr.  Meyer  was 
born  in  St.  Joseph,  Mich., 
on  May  19,  1887,  and  at- 
tended the  University  of 
Michigan.  During  the 
Taft  administration  he 
served  for  four  years  as 
a  special  agent  in  the  de- 
partment of  justice  un- 
der Attorney  General 
Wickersham.  In  1913  he 
entered  the  railway  sup- 
ply business  as  a  special 
representative  in  the 
railroad  sales  department 
of  the  Great  Western 
Company  and  is  now  ap- 
pointed assistant  to  the 
president  of  this  com- 
pany. 

Herman  Rettinghouse,  who  resigned  as  chief  engineer  of 
the  Chicago,  St.  Paul,  Minneapolis  &  Omaha,  on  March  1, 
has  entered  into  partnership  with  Albert  A.  Chenov^eth, 
forining  the  firm  of  Chenoweth  &  Rettinghouse,  civil  and  con- 
sulting engineers,  Sioux  Falls,  S.   Dak. 

Ernest  S.  Jubell,  in  charge  of  materials  at  the  plant  of  the 
Haskell  &  Barker  Car  Company,  Michigan  City,  Indiana, 
has  been  appointed  general  superintendent  of  the  Union 
Railway  Equipment  Company,  with  headquarters  at  Ham- 
mond, Indiana. 

The  Buda  Company,  Harvey,  111.,  recently  completed  the 
construction  of  an  additional  foundry,  for  casting  small  en- 
gine parts.  The  building  is  of  iron,  160  ft.  wide,  with  con- 
crete foundation.  Within  30  days  from  the  signing  of  the 
lease  for  the  site  the  entire  work  of  building  and  equipping 
the  foundry  was  accomplished  and  metal  was  being  poured. 

The  Superior  Screw  and  Bolt  Company  has  opened  new 
offices  at  810  Hippodrome  Building,  Cleveland.  The  com- 
pany, which  was  recently  incorporated,  with  a  capital  of 
$500,000,  intends  to  manufacture  a  complete  line  of  tap 
screws  and  bolts.  Officers  of  the  new  corporation  are:  presi- 
dent, M.  T.  Jones;  vice-president,  M.  J.  Riley;  secretary  and 
treasurer,  W.  J.  Hayes. 

W.  K.  Kenly,  purchasing  agent  for  the  Interstate  Iron  & 
Steel  Company,  Chicago,  is  now  in  charge  of  the  Ferro  alloys 
department  of  the  James  S.  Miller  Company,  Chicago,  dealer 
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ill  serap  inm  aiul  steel  and  railway  suiiplii-.-..  'I'lu'  .Milli-i 
Company  has  ttu-  oxi-lnsivc  agency  of  tlu-  I'niti-il  States 
I'erro  .Mloy  Corporation,  New  York,  the  I'liitcd  St.itrs  Nickel 
Company,  New  Hrunswick,  N,  J.,  and  the  ( liiK'v;cnliciiii  Min- 
ing Company. 

The  Greenfield  Tap  &  Die  Corporation,  (ircinluld,  .Mass., 
li.is  ar<iuircd  all  of  tlu'  coniiiuin  stock  of  the  Lincoln  Twist 
Drill  Company,  'raunton,  Mass.  This  company  manufactures 
iHist  (iiili-.,  icanuTs  and  miiliiiK  cutters.  These  added  to  tlie 
products  of  the  Cireenlidd  Tap  it  Die  Corpor.-ition,  pive  it 
a  complete  line  of  small  tools.  Edward  Blake,  Jr.,  formerly 
sales  manager  of  Wells  Brothers  C Dnip.iiiy.  is  vice-i)resident 
and  (.jeneral  manager  of  the  Lincoln  Twist  Drill  Company. 

George  H.  Scott,  electrical  engineer  with  the  (1.  K.  Giant 
Hattery  Coiiipany.  with  head<iuarters  at  Gary,  Ind.,  has  been 
appointed  representative  of  the  Safety  Car  Heating  &  Light- 
ing Company,  New- 
York,  in  charge  of  the 
Northwestern  territory, 
with  headquarters  at 
Chicago.  Mr.  Scott  was 
born  on  June  6.  1880, 
in  Pulaski  County.  Mo., 
and  was  educated  in  the 
State  Normal  School. 
He  entered  the  service 
of  the  St.  Louis-San 
Francisco  at  Spring- 
field, Mo.,  on  February 
23,  1899.  working  in 
various  departments  of 
this  road  until  1906, 
when  he  was  appointed 
foreman  electrician, 
with  headquarters  at 
St.  Louis.  Mo.  In  De- 
cember,   1907,    he    was 

appointed      traveling  <^-  "•  ^"" 

electrician  on  the  Chi- 
cago, Rock  Island  &  Pacific,  with  headquarters  at  Chicago, 
and  was  later  promoted  to  general  foreman  in  the  electrical 
department.  He  was  appointed  foreman  electrician  with  the 
Pullman  Company  at  Cincinnati,  O.,  on  June  1,  1910,  with 
which  company  he  was  employed  in  various  capacities  until 
his  resignation  the  early  part  of  this  year,  to  become  elec- 
trical engineer  with  the  O.   K.   Giant  Battery  Company. 

The  Milwaukee  Electric  Railway  &  Light  Company,  after 
more  than  two  years  of  continued  use  of  pulverized  coal 
under  five  boilers  in  the  Oneida  street  plant,  has  de- 
cided to  use  this  form  of  fuel  in  the  new  Lakeside  power 
plant.  The  installation  will  consist  of  eight  1,306-h.p.  Edge- 
moor  water  tube  boilers.  The  contract  for  the  drying,  pul- 
verizing and  transportation  equipment  has  been  placed  with 
the  Fuller  Engineering  Company,  Allentown,  Pa.  The  feed- 
ers and  burners  will  be  furnished  by  the  Locomotive  Pulver- 
ized Fuel  Company,  New  York.  Lopulco  duplex  feeders  with 
five-inch  screws  will  be  used  and  three  Lopulco  burners  will 
be  installed  in  each  boiler.  The  feeders  will  be  driven  by 
Morse  silent  chain  and  the  Reeves  type  variable  speed 
mechanism. 

Effective  June  15,  1920,  L.  Finegan  has  been  appointed 
general  manager  of  the  American  Flexible  Bolt  Company, 
with  headquarters  at  Pittsburgh  and  Zelienople,  Pa.  Mr. 
Finegan  was  born  in  California.  He  started  his  business  life 
as  a  machinist  apprentice  in  Butte,  Montana.  At  the  com- 
pletion of  his  apprenticeship  he  entered  the  employ  of  the 
New  York  Central  at  Buffalo,  and  later  the  General  Electric 
Company  and  the  American  Locomotive  Company  at  Sche- 
nectady. Leaving  the  American  Locomotive  Company  he 
went  with  the  Delaware  &  Hudson  as  general  foreman.  In 
1904  he  became  general  foreman  of  the  West  Springfield 
shops  of  the  Boston  &  Albany  Railroad.  In  1911  he  entered 
the  service  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  as  master  mechanic  at 
Glenwood,  Pa.,  and  was  later  appointed  superintendent  of 
shops  at  this  point.     In  1915  he  was  appointed  superintend- 


iiit   iif   llie    .Mdunt   Cl.irc  shops,  which   position  he  held  up   to 
the  time  of  his  appointment  to  the  position  above  mentioned. 

Obituary 

Thomas  C.  Davis,  a  retired  manufacturer  of  railway  sup- 
i)li(s,  died  ill  Phi]adeli)hia  on  March  16,  .Mr.  Davis  was  horn  in 
I'hiladclpliia  on  July  10,  i843.  .Xftcr  Receiving  his  education  in 
private  schools,  he  made  a  serious  study  of  this  work  for  a 
number  of  years  and,  regardless  of  his  other  business  activities  in 
later  years,  he  never  relin(iuishe(l  his  interest  in  it.  In  1860  he 
went  to  work  with  his  father  in  the  scale  l)usiness  under  the 
name  A.  M.  Davis  &  Co.,  the  old  original  plant  now  being  a  part 
of  the  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works  in   Philadelphia. 

Some  years  later  his  father,  A.  B.  Davis,  formed  the  Philadel- 
l)hia  Wrench  Company  to  manufacture  the  A.  B.  Davis  patent 
wrench,  and  he  was  connected  with  this  concern.  Again  some 
years  later  the  scale  patents  were  sold  to  the  Fairbanks  Scale 
Company  and  Mr.  Davis  joined  that  organization.  In  1883  he 
joined  with  his  brother,  Nathan  H.  Davis,  in  manufacturing  car 
springs  under  the  name  of  the  Diamond  State  Car  Spring  Com- 
pany, Wilmington,  Del.  Three  years  later,  N.  H.  Davis  designed 
the  Davis  Pressed  Steel  Spring  Plate  and  the  Davis  Spring  Plate 
Company  was  organized.  A  year  later  it  began  manufacturing 
larger  shapes  and  reorganized  the  company  and  changed  the 
name  to  the  Davis  Pressed  Steel  Company.  In  1907  the  brothers 
organized  the  Davis  Solid  Truss  Brake  Beam  Company  to  manu- 
facture a  patented  type  of  brake  beam,  and  with  this  company 
Mr.  Davis  remained  until  he  retired  in  1913. 


Trade  Publications 

.Scrap  Iron. — Briggs  &  Turivas,  Inc.,  dealers  in  scrap  iron  and 
allied  metal  products,  Chicago,  have  recently  published  a  48-page, 
pocket-size  booklet,  entitled  "Classified  Scrap  Iron."  It  contains 
a  classificatior.  of  various  grades  of  iron  and  steel  scrap  as  mar- 
keted, with  tables  giving  grades  and  quantities  of  rails  and  ac- 
cessories, net  and  gross  ton  equivalents,  weights  of  plates,  stand- 
ard gages,  and  specific  gravities  and  w-eights. 

Railway  Construction 

Chicago.  Burlington  &  Quincy — This  company  has  let  con- 
tracts to  the  Ogle  Construction  Company,  Chicago,  to  build  two 
coaling  stations  at  Buda,  ID.,  and  one  each  at  Clarence,  Mo.,  and 
Pacific  Junction,  la.  They  are  to  be  of  timber  construction,  bal- 
ance bucket  type  and  of  150-tons  capacity.  These  contracts  in 
addition  to  those  noted  in  the  Railuvy  Age  of  May  28  (page 
1546)  make  a  total  of  eight  let  to  the  same  company  by  the 
Burlington. 

Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  Pacific. — A  branch  line  from  Chat- 
tanooga, Okla.,  to  Grandfield,  a  distance  of  fifteen  miles,  has  just 
been  completed  and  placed  in  operation. 

Ri  noli  NO  Eastland  &  Gulf.  This  company,  whose  road  has 
been  under  construction  during  the  past  si.x  months,  has  an- 
nounced the  completion  of  25  miles  from  Manguiii,  Tex.,  where 
the  line  connects  with  the  Missouri,  Kansas  &  Texas,  north 
toward  Breckenridge,  Stephens  County.  This  brings  the  line 
to  within  10  miles  of  Breckenridge,  the  largest  non-railroad  city 
in  the  United  States,  it  having  a  population  of  6,000,  paved 
streets,  electric  light  plant  and  water  works.  This  line  will  pro- 
mote development  in  the  oil  industry  in  this  important  field  at 
a  reasonable  transportation  cost.  When  finally  completed  the 
line  is  intended  to  run  from  Brownwood  on  the  south  to  New 
Castle,  Graham  or  Wichita  Falls  on  the  north.  The  chief  office 
is  at  East  land,  Tex.  W.  E.  Brown  is  general  manager.  The  first 
operating  unit  of  this  road,  located  in  the  Eastland-Stephens 
county  oil  fields,  Texas,  with  25  miles  of  line,  was  opened  to 
freight  service  on  June  1.  Passenger  service  is  expected  to  start 
June  15. 


He  is  Fooling  Himself  who  thinks  that  the  railroads  can  be 
starved  without  industry  in  general  suffering  thereby  as  well 
as   the   railroad   stockholders   themselves. — Minneapolis   Journal. 
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Chicago  &  North  Western. — This  company  has  declared  a  semi- 
annual dividend  of  2}4  per  cent  on  the  common  stock,  placing 
the  stock  on  a  5  per  cent  annual  basis,  compared  with  7  per 
cent  paid  heretofore.  On  the  preferred  stock  the  company 
declared  3M;  per  cent  semi-annual,  thus  reducing  the  preferred 
dividend  from  8  per  cent  to  7  per  cent  annually.  Both  divi- 
dends are  payable  July  15  to  stock  of  record  June  21. 

After  the  dividend  meeting  an  officer  of  the  Chicago  &  North 
Western  stated  that  the  rate  of  dividends  on  preferred  and 
common  stocks  had  been  reduced  because,  in  the  judgment  of 
the  board,  the  uncertainties  of  the  present  railroad  situation 
made  such  a  course  advisable.  Referring  to  the  revenue  sec- 
tions of  the  new  transportation  act  this  officer  said  that  such 
guarantees  as  were  atiforded  the  railroads  by  those  provisions 
of  law  were  at  least  not  yet  of  the  sort  out  of  which  cash 
dividends  could  be  paid. 

Ev.\NSviLLE  &  In'di.a.n.^polis. — This  road  was  sold  on  June  3  to 
Garrett  T.  Townsend  and  Raymond  M.  Smith,  of  New  York, 
representing  the  bondholders,  for  $1,005,000.  The  Cleveland, 
Cincinnati,  Chicago  &  St.  Louis  operates  its  142  miles  of  line. 

Kansas  City,  Mexico  &  Orient. — The  application  of  this  com- 
pany for  a  loan  of  $3,500,000  out  of  the  $300,000,000  revolving 
fund  provided  in  the  transportation  act  was  considered  at  a 
hearing  before  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  on  June 
3.  As  security  the  company  ofifered  a  first  lien  on  its  property, 
the  book  value  of  which  was  placed  at  $28,000,000.  The  road 
desires  to  use  $1,500,000  to  pay  receivers'  certificates  due  De- 
cember 1,  $1,000,000  for  working  capital  and  betterments,  and 
$1,000,000  to  complete  extension  of  the  road  from  San  Angelo, 
to  Sonora,  Texas,  a  distance  of  61  miles. 

San  Antonio,  Rock  Springs  &  Northwestern. — This  company 
has  awarded  a  contract  for  the  construction  of  approximately 
160  miles  of  line  from  Uvalde,  Tex.,  to  San  Angelo  to  James 
H.  Halpin,  of  San  Antonio,  Tex. 

St.  Loui^-San  Francisco. — Speyer  &  Co.  have  concluded  nego- 
tiations with  the  French  government  for  the  purchase  of  ap- 
proximately $21,000,000  of  St.  Louis-San  Francisco  Railway 
Company    Bonds,    its    total    holdings    consisting    of    $5,000,000 

4  per  cent  prior  lien  "A"  bonds ;  $5,800,000  6  per  cent  cumu- 
lative adjustment  mortgage  bonds,  and  $10,000,000  6  per  cent 
income  mortgage  bonds,  which  is  the  equivalent  of  about 
$20,000,000  old  St.  Louis  &  San  Francisco  general  lien  5  per 
cent  bonds.  The  latter  were  bought  by  the  French  govern- 
ment at  the  beginning  of  the  war  from  French  citizens,  in 
order  to  establish  an  American  credit,  and  it  is  understood 
that,  as  the  price  paid  for  the  bonds  by  Speyer  &  Co.  is  very 
close  to  the  prevailing  market  price,  the  French  government 
realizes  a  large  profit  on  the  transaction  through  the  ex- 
change rale.  These  $20,000,000  Frisco  general  lien  bonds  were 
placed  by  Speyer  &  Co.  in  France  from  1909  to  1913  through 
their  French  correspondents.  In  the  reorganization  of  the 
road,  which  was  carried  through  shortly  after  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  receiver,  the  unpaid  interest  was  provided  for  in 
full  and  the  bondholders  received  new  securities  on  which  the 
interest  has  been  paid  in  full,  so  that  an  original  bondholder 
has  been  receiving  5?^  per  cent  on  his  investment  instead  of 

5  per  cent  as  specified  in  the  old  bond. 

St.  Louis  Southwestern. — The  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion has  announced  a  hearing  on  July  8  at  St.  Louis  on  the 
application  of  the  St.  Louis  Southwestern  and  the  Valley  Ter- 
minal Company  for  an  order  authorizing  a  lease  of  March 
29,  1920,  of  the  property  of  the  terminal  company  to  the  St. 
Louis  Southwestern. 

Southern  Pacific. — Kuhn,  Loeb  &  Co.  are  offering  an  issue  of 
$15,000,000  four  to  fifteen  year  7  per  cent  equipment  trust  certifi- 
cate; at  prices  ranging  from  par,  for  the  earlier  maturities,  to 
101,  for  the  later  maturities.  The  issue  is  made  under  the  Phila- 
delphia plan. 


Executive 

George  F.  Pessoney  has  been  appointed  manager  of  the 
Texas  State  Railroad,  with  headquarters  at  Palestine,  Texas, 
succeeding  R.   M.   Wylie. 

Operating 

R.  W.  Ellsworth  has  been  appointed  trainmaster  of  the 
Ontario  division  of  the  New  York  Central,  succeeding  F.  J. 
Towee,  resigned;  C.  R.  Conklin  has  been  appointed  assistant 
trainmaster  of  the  same  division;  F.  B.  Greene  has  been  ap- 
pointed chief  despatcher  also  of  that  division.  All  appoint- 
ments became  effective  June   1. 

W.  D.  Post,  who  has  been  appointed  superintendent  of  the 
Southern,  with  headciuarters  at  Columbia,  S.  C,  as  noted  in 
the  Railway  Age  of  May  7  (page  1384),  served  as  trainmaster 

of  the  Knoxville  divi- 
sion from  June,  1918, 
until  the  termination  of 
federal  control.  Mr. 
Post  was  born  on 
March  8,  1875,  at  Shel- 
by, Ohio.  He  received 
a  public  school  educa- 
tion at  Shelby  and  fin- 
ished with  a  business 
course  at  Gallon,  Ohio. 
He  began  railroad  work 
as  clerk  in  the  local 
freight  office  of  the 
East  Tennessee,  Vir- 
ginia &  Georgia,  now 
part  of  the  Southern, 
at  Newcomb,  Tenn. 
Having  served  as  tele- 
graph operator  and 
agent  at  Harriman, 
Morristown,  Whites- 
burg  and  Knoxville, 
Tenn.,  respectively,  he  was  appointed  trainmaster  of  the 
Appalachia  division  at  Bristol,  Tenn,  on  April  1,  1917.  He 
was  transferred  to  the  Knoxville  division  at  the  time  men- 
tioned above. 

R.  E.  Weaver,  trainmaster  of  the  Louisville  &  Nashville 
at  Birmingham,  Ala.,  has  been  transferred  to  the  Birming- 
ham-Boyles  Terminals,  succeeding  John  Mathews,  resigned: 
H.  W.  Milam  has  been  appointed  assistant  trainmaster  of 
the  same  territory;  E.  J.  Smith,  trainmaster  at  Anniston,  Ala., 
has  been  transferred  to  Birmingham,  succeeding  Mr.  Weaver; 
H.  P.  Hearon  has  been  appointed  assistant  trainmaster,  with 
the  same  headquarters;  S.  J.  Brock,  chief  despatcher  between 
Boyles  and  Anniston  and  between  Anniston  and  Calera,  has 
been  appointed  trainmaster  at  Anniston,  succeeding  Mr. 
Smith,  and  Q.  C.  L.  Knox  has  been  appointed  chief  de- 
spatcher, succeeding  Mr.  Brock. 

Victor  Parvin,  whose  appointment  as  superintendent  of  the 
Ann  Arbor,  with  headquarters  at  Owosso,  Mich.,  was  an- 
nounced in  the  Railway  Age  of  May  14  (page  1434),  was  born 
at  Laurel,  Del.,  on  July  6,  1883.  He  entered  railway  service 
as  a  telegrapher  with  the  Baltimore,  Chesapeake  &  Atlantic, 
in  November,  1899.  Two  years  later  he  became  agent  and 
operator  on  the  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford.  From 
1902  to  1904  he  served  as  despatcher  with  the  Baltimore, 
Chesapeake  &  Atlantic,  w-ith  headquarters  at  Salisbury,  Md. 
During  the  next  four  years  he  served  as  operator  and  de- 
spatcher on  the  Southern,  and  in  1908  was  appointed  chief 
despatcher  on  the  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford,  with 
headquarters  at  New  Haven,  Conn.    In  1912,  he  became  chief 
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dospiiloluT  aiul  trainmaster  mi  the  MiiiiuMpnlis  vS;  .'"it.  I.ouis, 
witli  lii'adiiiiartiT.s  at  Miiiiu-apolis,  Minn.  I'roin  l'\'l)riiary  to 
June,  1917,  lie  served  as  c.nr  distributor  in  the  ullice  oi  the 
Konoral  superintendent  of  transportation  of  the  Southern, 
with  headquarters  at  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  and  Ironi  June  to  De- 
ceniher  in  the  same  year  was  yardmaster  with  tlie  llalliniore 
and  (.>hio  at  Newark,  Ohio.  He  was  later  .-ippointed  train- 
master on  the  Virginian,  with  head(iuarters  at  I'rinceton,  W. 
Va.,  and  served  successively  on  this  road  as  trainmaster, 
assistant  superintendent  and  superintendent  until  May,  1920, 
when  he  was  appointed  superintendent  on  the  Ann  .\rbf)r. 

Traffic 

R.  L.  Sliger  has  heen  appointed  division  passeuRer  agent 
on  Morgan's  Louisiana  &  Texas  Railroad,  with  he.id(|uarters 
at  New  Orleans,  La.,  elTective  June  1. 

Roy  Pope  has  been  appointed  assistant  general  freight 
agent  of  the  Atlanta,  Birmingham  &  .Vtlantic,  with  liead- 
([uarters  at  .Atlanta,  Ga.,  effective  June  1. 

Alexander  D.  Charlton,  assistant  general  passenger  agent 
on  the  Northern  Pacilic,  with  headquarters  at  Portland,  Ore., 
has  been  promoted  to  general  passenger  agent,  with  the 
same  headquarters.  Mr, 
Charlton  was  born  at 
Hamilton,  Ont.,  on  No- 
vember 15,  1859,  and 
graduated  from  Hamil- 
ton College  in  1875.  He 
entered  railway  service 
as  a  clerk  in  the  audi- 
tor's office  of  the  Great 
Western  of  Canada  in 
February,  1876.  One 
year  later  he  was  placed 
in  charge  of  the  return 
ticket  office  of  the  Chi- 
cago &  Alton,  with 
headquarters  at  Chica- 
go. During  seven  years 
of  service  with  the  last 
named  road  he  was 
successively  in  charge 
of  the  return  ticket 
department,  of  issuing 
tickets  and  finally  was 
promoted  to  rate  clerk.  He  was  appointed  general  western 
passenger  agent  on  the  Northern  Pacific  on  February  15, 
1884.  He  was  later  promoted  to  assistant  general  passenger 
agent,  which  position  he  held  until  his  present  appointment. 

R.  L.  Fuqua,  who  has  been  appointed  assistant  general 
passenger  agent  of  the  Alabama  &  Vicksburg  and  the  Alabama, 
Shreveport  &  Pacific,  with  headquarters  at  Vicksburg,  Miss.,  as 
noted  in  the  Railway  Age  of  April  16  (page  1223)  served  as 
passenger  rate  clerk  of  the  Southwestern  Passenger  .Association 
from  1915  until  the  termination  of  federal  control.  Mr.  Fuqua 
was  born  on  February  6,  1884,  at  St.  Joseph,  Mo.  He  began 
railroad  work  in  1900  as  passenger  rate  clerk  for  the  Chicago, 
Burlington  &  Quincy.  From  then  until  his  recent  promotion  he 
served  in  the  same  capacity  on  the  following  roads:  The  El 
Paso  &  Northeastern,  how  part  of  the  El  Paso  &  Southwestern, 
from  1904  until  1905;  the  Union  Pacific,  from  1905  until  1907; 
from  then  until  1910  he  served  the  Missouri,  Kansas  &  Texas  of 
Texas,  and  went  from  that  road  to  the  Texas  &  Pacific,  in  whose 
service  he  remained  until  1914,  when,  as  noted  above,  he  became 
associated  with  the  Southwestern  Passenger  Association. 

E.  R.  Oliver,  who  has  been  appointed  general  freight  agent 
of  the  Southern  with  headquarters  at  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  as  noted 
in  the  Railway  Age  of  March  5  (page  750)  served  as  assistant 
general  freight  agent  with  headquarters  at  Atlanta,  Ga.,  from 
1916  until  the  termination  of  federal  control.  Mr.  Oliver  was 
born  in  Lafayette  County,  Miss.,  on  February  25,  1883.  He  began 
railroad  work  on  September  1,  1898,  as  clerk  in  the  local  office 
of  the  Southern  at  Greenville,  Miss.  He  held  other  clerical  posi- 
tions until  1903,  when  he  was  appointed  agent  at  Greenwood, 
Miss.    He  became  traveling  freight  agent  at  Chicago  on  January 
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1,  I'HKi,  and  in  l''()7  he  was  transletred  in  Louisville,  Ky.,  as 
soliciting  freight  agent.  In  1910  he  was  appointed  chief  clerk  in 
the  oflice  of  the  assistant  frei^jhl  traffic  manager  at  Louisville. 
He  was  promoled  to  assistiuit  ^;eneral  freij;ht  anent  on  June  1, 
1912,  and  in  1916  he  was  transferred  to  WasliiiiKlon,  \).  C. 
.Shortly  afterwards  he  was  assigned  to  the  general  freight  office 
at  .Atlanta. 

Lawrence   W.   Woody,   who   has  been   appointed   assistant 
general  jiassenger  agent  of  the  Virginian,  with  headqu.-irters 
at    Norfolk,   Va.,   as   noted    in    the   Railzvay   Arc   of    March    5 
(page    735),    served    as 
chief  clerk  to  the  gen- 
eral    freight    and    pas-  .^^^"Sri^^ 
senger       agent       from                         ^^^  "*^^^, 
February,      1909,     until 
the        termination       of 
federal     control.       Mr. 

Woody    was    born    on  ■»  ^  ^ 

April  23,  1869,  at  Rich-  ^ 

mond,  Va.  He  received 
a  public  school  educa- 
tion and  began  railroad 
work  in  September, 
1889,  as  mailing  clerk 
for  the  Richmond  & 
Danville,  now  part  of 
the  Southern.  After- 
wards he  was  pro- 
moted to  file  and  cor- 
respondence clerk.  In 
May,  1900,  he  accepted 
the  same  position  in 
the    general    passenger 

department  of  the  Seaboard  .Air  Line  at  Portsmouth,  Va.  He 
left  the  Seaboard  Air  Line  in  August,  1907.  when  he  was  ap- 
pointed chief  clerk  in  the  passenger  department  of  the  Nor- 
folk Southern.  He  remained  in  that  position  until  1909, 
when,  as  noted  above,  he  became  chief  clerk  to  the  general 
freight  and  passenger  agent  of  the  Virginian. 

Thomas  W.  Proctor,  whose  promotion  to  general  freight 
agent  of  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul,  with  headquar- 
ters at  Chicago,  was  announced  in  the  Railway  Age  of  May 
28  (page  1547),  entered 
railway  service  as  a 
clerk  in  a  local  freight 
office  on  the  Burling- 
ton, Cedar  Rapids  & 
Northern  (now  a  part 
of  the  Rock  Island)  in 
1885.  Four  years  later 
he  was  appointed  clerk 
in  the  general  freight 
department.  Five  years 
later  Mr.  Proctor  en- 
tered the  service  of  the 
Chicago,  Milwaukee  & 
St.  Paul  in  the  freight 
claim  department.  In 
1898  he  was  promoted 
to  traveling  claim 
agent.  From  1905  to 
1910  he  successively 
served  as  contract 
freight  agent,  with 
headquarters  at  Minne- 
apolis, and  as  traveling  freight  agent  with  headquarters  at 
Kansas  City.  In  1910  he  was  appointed  assistant  conimercial 
agent,  with  headquarters  at  Chicago.  He  was  appointed  to 
assistant  general  agent  in  1912,  and  one  year  later  was  pro- 
moted to  general  agent.  In  1917  Mr.  Proctor  was  transferred 
to  Minneapolis  as  assistant  general  freight  agent  and  in  the 
latter  part  of  that  year  returned  to  Chicago  in  the  same 
capacity.  During  the  period  of  federal  control  Mr.  Proctor 
was  successively  supervisor  of  merchandise  in  the  North- 
western region  and  then  regional  fuel  administrator  of  the 
same  region.  When  the  roads  were  returned  he  was  made  first 
assistant  general  freight  agent  of  the  St.  Paul. 
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Warren  Brown  has  been  appointed  general  agent  of  the 
El  Paso  &  Southwestern  and  the  Morenci  Southern,  with 
headquarters  at  Memphis,  Tenn.,  effective  June  1;  J.  G.  Lowe 
has  been  appointed  general  agent,  with  headquarters  at  Kan- 
sas City,  Mo.,  effective  the  same  date. 

Warner  W.  Croxton,  who  has  been  appointed  passenger 
traffic  manager  of  the  Atlanta,  Birmingham  &  Atlantic  with 
headquarters    at    Atlanta,    Ga.,    served    as      chairman,   Standing 

Committee  for  the  South, 
agricultural  section  of 
the  Railroad  Administra- 
tion, during  the  greater 
part  of  federal  control. 
Mr.  Croxton  was  born  in 
King  William  County, 
Va.,  on  August  25,  1880. 
Me  was  educated  in  the 
public  schools  of  Rich- 
mond, Va.,  and  began 
railroad  work  in  1900  as 
stenographer  in  the  local 
freight  traffic  office  of 
the  Southern  at  Rich- 
mond. In  1901  he  was 
promoted  to  division 
freight  agent  at  Colum- 
bia, S.  C,  but  he  re- 
turned to  Richmond  in 
1902  as  chief  clerk  in  the 
office  of  the  division 
passenger  agent  and  a 
few  months  later  he  became  secretary  to  the  general  passenger 
agent  at  Washington,  D.  C.  On  February  1,  1904,  he  was  ap- 
pointed passenger  agent  of  the  Southern  and  Chesapeake  Steam- 
ship Company  at  Norfolk,  Va.  He  was  promoted  to  traveling 
passenger  agent  of  the  Southern  at  New  York  on  October  1, 
1905,  and  on  April  1,  1907,  was  transferred  to  Norfolk,  Va.,  in 
the  same  capacity,  again  serving  in  addition  the  Chesapeake 
Steamship  Company.  Later  he  occupied  that  position  at  Balti- 
more, Md.  He  went  to  the  Norfolk  Southern  in  1909  as  assist- 
ant general  passenger  agent  at  Norfolk,  Va.  On  October  1, 
1910,  he  was  promoted  to  general  passenger  agent  in  charge  of 
passenger  traffic  and  agricultural  development  service.  He  ac- 
cepted the  same  duties  with  the  Atlanta,  Birmingham  &  Atlantic 
in  1913  and  continued  in  that  position  during  the  early  days  of 
federal  control,  but  together  with  the  .A.tlanta,  Birmingham  & 
Atlantic,  he  also  served  the  Atlanta  &  West  Point,  the  Western 
of  Alabama,  the  Georgia,  and  the  Charleston  &  Western  Caro- 
lina. He  was  then  appointed  chairman  of  the  committee  named 
above. 

The  traffic  department  of  the  Los  Angeles  &  Salt  Lake  has 
made  the  following  appointments,  effective  May  1: 

Name  Position  Headquarters 

Alex.  D.  Fraser. .  .Gen.  agt Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

J.  P.  Thomas Gen.  agt Chicago 

Wm.  Warner Gen.  agt St.  Louis,  Mo. 

W.H.Lee Asst.   gen.    fr.   agt Salt  Lake   City 

C.  H.  Cutting Asst.  gen.  pass,  agt Salt  Lake   City 

C.   S.   Browne ....  Gen.  agt San  Francisco,  Cal. 

C.  C.  Jewett Gen.  agt San    Diego.    Cal. 

C.  E.  Emerson. . .  ./Gen.  agt Pasadena,  Cal. 

J.  H.  Burtner Dist.  fr.  &  pass,  agt Riverside,    Cal. 

C.  E.  Redman Dist.  fr.  &  pass,  agt San  Pedro,  Cal. 

Marius  de  Brabant  Asst.  gen.  tr.  mgr Los   Angeles,    Cal. 

T.  M.  Sloan Gen.   fr.  agt Los   Angeles,    Cal. 

W.  F.  Lincoln. ..  .Asst.  gen.  fr.  agt Los   Angeles,    Cal. 

T.  C.  Peck Gen.  pass,  agt Los    Angeles,    Cal. 

L.  M.  Brown Asst.  gen.  pass,  agt Los   Angeles,    Cal. 

Frank  H.  Adams . .  Gen.  agt Los   Angeles,    Cal. 

B.  M.  Jones Dist.  fr.  agt Los   Angeles,    Cal. 

John  Cruickshank.Gen.  agt Los   Angeles,    Cal. 

C.  A.  Redmond. .  .Dist.  pass,  agt Los,  Angeles,    Cal. 

Roscoe  J.  Doss,  who  has  been  appointed  assistant  general 
freight  agent  of  the  Atlantic  Coast  Line,  with  headquarters 
at  Wilmington,  N.  C,  as  noted  in  the  Raihmy  Age  of  May  28 
(page  1548),  served  as  a  member  of  the  staff  of  the  Southern 
Freight  Traffic  Committee  of  the  Railroad  Administration 
during  federal  control.  Mr.  Doss  was  born  on  March  30, 
1884,  at  Canton,  Ga.     Having  graduated  from  Etowah  Insti- 


tute in  Canton,  he  began  railroad  work  on  September  1,  1900, 
as  clerk  for  the  .Atlanta,  Knoxville  &  Northern,  now  part  of 
the  Louisville  &  Nashxille.  Afterwards  he  served  as  tele- 
graph operator  and  was  appointed  agent  in  January,  1904. 
The  following  year  he  became  overcharge  claim  investigator 
in  the  office  of  the  freight  claim  agent  of  the  Southern  at 
Washington,  D.  C.  He  returned  to  the  Atlanta,  Knoxville  & 
Northern  in  1906  as  local  agent  at  Canton.  In  1908  he  en- 
tered the  general  freight  office  of  the  Louisville  &  Nashville 
at  Knoxville,  Tenn.,  and  a  few  months  later  was  transferred 
to  Louisville,  Ky.,  as  rate  clerk,  in  which  capacity  he  served 
until  1913',  when  he  was  appointed  chief  rate  clerk  in  the 
general  freight  office  of  the  Atlantic  Coast  Line  at  Savannah, 
Ga.  Promoted  to  chief  clerk  in  July,  1914,  he  was  appointed 
assistant  to  the  general  freight  agent,  with  headquarters  at 
Wilmington,  N.  C,  in  December,  1916.  He  held  that  position 
until  the  establishment  of  federal  control. 

Mechanical 

L.  K.  Sillcox,  master  car  builder  of  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee 
&  St.  Paul  at  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  has  been  appointed  assistant 
general  superintendent  motive  power,  with  headquarters  at 
Chicago,  111.,  effective  June  1. 

C.  B.  Young,  manager  of  the  Test  Section  of  the  United 
States  Railroad  Administration,  has  been  reappointed  me- 
chanical engineer  on  the  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy,  with 
headquarters  at  Chicago,  effective  June  1. 

George  F.  Hess,  superintendent  of  machinery  of  the  Kan- 
sas City  Southern,  has  been  appointed  superintendent  motive 
power  of  the  Wabash,  with  headquarters  at  St.  Louis,  Mo., 
effective  June  1,  succeeding  E.  F.  Needham,  relieved  of  those 
duties  at  his  own  request  because  of  ill  health. 

George  H.  Emerson,  who  has  been  appointed  chief  of 
motive  power  and  equipment  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  with  head- 
quarters  at    Baltimore,    Md.,   as   noted    in   the   Railway   Age   of 

March  5  (page  737), 
served  as  Colonel  of  En- 
g  i  n  e  e  r  s  of  the  U.  S. 
Army  in  charge  of  the 
organization  of  the  Rus- 
sian Railway  Service 
Corps  from  October  20, 
1917,  until  shortly  before 
his  appointment  to  the, 
above-mentioned  position 
on  March  1.  Mr.  Emer- 
son was  born  on  August 
12,  1869,  and  began  rail- 
road work  with  the 
Great  Northern  in  1880 
as  water  boy.  In  1883 
he  became  boilermaker 
apprentice  at  St.  Paul, 
Minn.  He  became  jour- 
nevman  boilermaker  in 
1887,  and  in  1891  fireman 
and  engineer.  From  1895 
until  1897  he  served  as 
locomotive  foreman  at  Glasgow,  Mont.  He  was  then  appointed 
general  shop  foreman  and  master  mechanic.  He  was  promoted 
to  general  master  mechanic  in  1900  and  in  1910  to  assistant  gen- 
eral manager.  He  was  appointed  general  manager  in  1912. 
Throughout  the  entire  period  covered  by  these  various  promotions, 
Mr.  Emerson  served  the  Great  Northern.  As  noted  above  he 
entered  government  service  and  was  assigned  to  Russia  shortly 
after  the  entrance  of  our  country  into  the  late  war. 

Engineering,  Maintenance  of  Way  and  Signaling 

H.  S.  Rogers  has  been  appointed  division  engineer  of  the 
Susquehanna  division  of  the  Delaware  &  Hudson,  with  head- 
quarters at  Oneonta,  N.  Y.,  succeeding  J.  M.  Silliman,  re- 
signed. 

Frank  D.  Nash,  until  recently  chief  engineer  of  the  Mis- 
souri and  North  Arkansas,  has  been  appointed  assistant  valuation 
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fiiniiuHT  i>t  tlu-  Si.  I.oiii>-.S:in  l-'ranciscd.  wllli  licidiiiMriiTs  at 
St.  I-i)uis,  Mo. 

E.  G.  Stradling,  sIkihI  iiiKinocr  of  tlic  I  liii-;in<),  Indianapolis 
i*^  Lolli^vilU•.  uiili  luM(l(|naitiTs  at  I-al':iy»'tlc,  In<l,  whose  pro- 
niolion  to  >npciinti'niliMit  of  ti'lfura])!!  and  signals  was  nn- 
nouncod  in  tiic  Railway 
A  jit-  of  May  28  {\n\s<^ 
1548">,  was  born  in  In- 
dianapolis, Ind..  on 
September  15.  1880.  He 
was  educated  at  I'ur- 
due  I'niversity.  gradu- 
ating from  the  mechan- 
ical engineering  de- 
partment in  1905.  He 
entered  railway  service 
in  the  same  year  and 
has  held  various  posi- 
tions in  the  engineering 
departments  of  the  Bal- 
timore &  Ohio  South- 
western and  the  St. 
Louis,  Iron  Mountain 
&  Southern.  Prior  to 
entering  the  service  of 
the  Monon  he  was  also 
engaged  in  construc- 
tion work  for  the  Gen- 
eral Railway  Signal  Company  on  the  Illinois  Central  and  with 
the  Union  "Pacilic  as  signal  construction  foreman  on  the  in- 
stallation of  automatic  block  signals  from  1906  to  1908.  On 
May  1,  of  the  latter  year,  he  was  appointed  signal  inspector 
on  the  Chicago,  Indianapolis  &  Louisville,  in  which  capacity 
he  had  charge  of  the  signal  department,  and  on  May  1,  1911, 
he  was  given  the  title  of  signal  engineer,  which  position  he 
held  until  his  recent  promotion  as  noted  above. 

W.  W.  K.  Sparrow,  assistant  chief  engineer  on  the  Chicago, 
Milw^aukee    &    St.    Paul,   with    headquarters    at    Chicago,    has 
been  appointed  assistant  to  the  president,  succeeding  H.   M. 
Sloan,     who     resigned, 
effective   June   1.       Mr. 
Sparrow    was    born    in 
Ireland     on     December 
30,   1879,  and  was  edu- 
cated at  Rossall,   Eng-  ^_  _ 
land.        In      1896,      he                      ott''^ 
passed  the  examination                       ^^^  ^ 
prescribed    by    the    In- 
stitute     of      Civil      En- 
gineers at  London,  and 
during    the    same    year 
he   entered   the   service 
of  the  Belfast  &  North- 
ern   Counties    Railway 
(Ireland),        remaining 
with  that  company  un- 
til 1898,  when  he  went 
to  South  Africa  to  en- 
gage   in    railroad    loca- 
tion,   construction    and 
maintenance     work    on 
the    Cape    Government 

Railways  and  the  Chartered  Company  of  Rhodesia.  From 
February,  1909,  to  July,  1912,  he  was  in  the  employ  of  Wad- 
dell  &  Harrington,  consulting  engineers  at  Kansas  City,  Mo., 
as  a  detailer,  checker  and  designer.  From  the  latter  date 
until  September,  1913,  he  was  associated  with  H.  von  Un- 
werth,  consulting  engineer  at  Kansas  City,  Mo.  From  Sep- 
tember. 1913,  to  .April  1,  1916,  he  was  assistant  chief  engineer 
of  the  Missouri  State  Pubhc  Service  Commission,  and  on 
March  20,  1916,  he  was  appointed  valuation  engineer  and 
member  of  the  valuation  committee  of  the  Chicago,  Burling- 
ton &  Quincy.  September  1,  1918,  he  w^as  appointed  chief 
engineer  in  charge  of  the  corporate  interests  of  the  Chicago, 
Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul,  and  on  March,  1920,  became  assistant 
chief  engineer  in  charge  of  valuation  work,  the  positioii  he  held 
at  the  time  of  his  promotion  to  assistant  to  the  president. 


W.    W.    K.   Sparrow 


A.  A.  Matthews,  chief  engineer  of  the  .St.  Louis-.South- 
western,  with  hfail<|uarlers  at  Tyler,  Tex.,  has  been  placed  in 
charge  of  .ill  m.iintenance  work,  the  oflicc  of  engineer  of 
maintenance  iia\ing  been  abolished.  Other  ai)i)ointtncnts 
are:  C.  B.  Petticrew,  division  engineer,  Illmo,  Mo.;  W.  H. 
Raleigh,  division  engineer.  Pine  BIufT,  Ark.;  J.  F.  Mont- 
gomery, division  engineer,  .\lt.  i'leasanl,  Tex.;  R.  B.  Albaugh, 
division  c^ngineer,  Tyler,  Tex.;  J.  G.  Irby,  assistant  engineer, 
Mt.  Pleas.'int,  Tex.;  V.  C.  Noll,  assistant  engineer,  Ty'c". 
Tex.;  W.  G.  Hazlewood,  assistant  engineer,  Illmo,  Mo. 

Milo  M.  Backus,  whose  promotion  to  district  engineer  of 
the  Western  lines  of  the  Illinois  Central,  with  headfjuarters 
:it  Waterloo,  Iowa,  was  announced  in  the  Railway  Age  of 
May  28  (page  1548),  was  born  at  Clinton,  Iowa,  on  April  3, 
1880.  He  was  educated  at  Cornell  College,  Iowa,  and  entered 
railway  service  as  a  chainman  with  the  Illinois  Central  on 
April  20,  1902.  l-'rom  April,  1902,  to  August,  1906,  he  served 
successi\cly  in  the  cons!  ruci  ion  department  as  chainman, 
rodman  and  instrument  man.  I'pon  the  latter  date  he  became 
assistant  engineer  and  served  in  this  capacity  on  the  Ken- 
tucky division  until  December,  1912.  During  the  next  two 
years  he  served  as  supervisor  of  track  on  the  Carbondale 
district  of  the  St.  Louis  division  and  upon  the  Paducah  dis- 
trict, Kentucky  division,  with  headquarters  at  Carbondale, 
111.,  and  Princeton,  Ky.,  resiiectively.  In  .\ovember,  1914, 
he  was  promoted  to  roadmaster  of  the  Springfield  division 
and  in  June,  1917,  was  transferred  to  the  St.  Louis  division 
of  tlie  same  road,  where  he  was  located  at  the  time  of  his 
recent   jsromotion. 


Railroad  Administration 

C.  S.  Lake,  formerly  assistant  to  the  director  of  the  Division 
of  Operation,  has  been  appointed  staff  officer  of  the  Railroad 
Administration. 


Obituary 


George  W.  Vaughan,  engineer  maintenance  of  way  of  the 
Xew  York  Central,  exterior  zone,  lines  east  of  Buffalo,  with 
headquarters  at  New  York,  died  on  June  5  at  the  Mt.  Vernon  hos- 
pital, Mt.  Vernon,  N.  Y.  Mr.  Vaughan  was  born  in  1859  at  Paucu- 
tuck,  Conn.  He  was  educated  in  the  Warner  Polytechnic 
School  at  Providence,  R.  I.,  and  began  railroad  work  in  1881 
as  rodman  for  the  Pittsburgh,  Cincinnati  &  St.  Louis.  After- 
wards he  served  as  assistant  to  the  engineer  maintenance  of 
way,  supervisor  of  track,  third  sub-division,  and  assistant 
engineer  maintenance  of  way,  respectively.  From  April, 
1887,  until  February,  1889,  he  was  assistant  to  the  division 
engineer  eastern  division  of  the  New  York,  Chicago  &  St. 
Louis.  He  was  then  promoted  to  division  engineer  and  later 
to  chief  engineer  in  charge  of  all  property,  reconstruction 
and  maintenance  of  way.  He  went  to  the  New  York  Central 
&  Hudson  River  in  1899  as  supervisor  bridges  and  buildings 
of  the  eastern  division.  He  was  transferred  to  the  Pennsyl- 
vania division  as  division  engineer  in  December,  1900,  and 
the  following  year  to  the  western  division.  On  July  1,  1905, 
he  was  promoted  to  engineer  maintenance  of  way  of  the 
same  road,  which  has  since  become  part  of  the  New  York 
Central. 


Wonders  Will  Never  Cease  !  Long  Island  Railroad  Com- 
muters, at  a  public  meeting  in  Islip,  N.  Y.,  on  June  5,  adopted 
a  resolution  asking  the  New  York  iState  Public  Service  Com- 
mission to  authorize  the  railroad  to  increase  season-ticket  rates. 
— Brooklyn  (N.  Y.)  Eagle.  [But  in  very  guarded  language: 
the  meeting  recommended  to  the  Public  Service  Commission 
"that  the  Long  Island  Railroad  Company  be  permitted  to  revise 
its  tariffs  so  as  to  bring  about  a  financial  condition  that  will 
enable  the  company  to  provide  for  needed  improvements  and 
good  service ;  *  *  *  the  Long  Island  Commuters'  Association 
indorses  the  program  of  the  railroad  company  to  the  extent 
that  if  the  Public  Service  Commission  after  investigation  proves 
that  the  company  needs  the  relief  which  it  seeks,  prompt  meas- 
ures be  taken  to  approve  the  revised  tariffs  as  submitted  by  the 
company.] 
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No  one  can  be  accused  of  lack  of  forethought  in  not 
having:  the  convention  hall  enlargfed  this  vear.     Never- 
theless, there  may  be  some  difficulty 
Standing  in  accommodating;  all  the  members 

Room  on  Monday  when  the  subjects  corn- 

Only  "10"  to  both  the  locomotive  and  car 

departments  are  considered.  At 
Wednesday's  session  there  was  hardly  a  vacant  seat  in  , 
the  Greek  Temple.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  this  has  never 
happened  before,  with  the  exception  of  the  opening  ses- 
sion, when  supply  men  as  well  as  railroad  members  were 
in  attendance.  No  stronger  endorsement  of  the  policy 
of  the  officers  of  the  association  could  be  given  than  is 
furnished  by  the  record  breaking  attendance  and  the  sus- 
tained interest  at  the  meetings. 


Much  has  been  said  recently  relative  to  the  marked  de- 
crease in  the  efficiency  of  labor,  which  is  seriously  afifect- 
ing  the  output  of  railroad  shops.     It 
Reduce  the        is  generally  conceded,  not  only  with 
Time  respect  to  railroad  shops  but  in  most 

Between  Jobs      industrial  establishments,  that  there 
has   been   a   material   falling  oflf   in 
man-hour  output   since  the   war.     The   possibilities   for 
increasing  output  do  not,  however,  lie  wholly  with  the 
men.     It  is  a  serious  question  whether  the  actual  loss  of 


production  chargeable  to  the  men,  while  actually  at  a 
job,  is  as  great  as  the  loss  of  time  between  jobs,  for  a 
large  part  of  which  they  are  in  no  way  responsible. 
Under  piece  work  conditions  the  men  had  an  incentive 
to  assume  a  portion  of  the  responsibility  which  rightly 
belongs  to  the  shop  manap'cnient.  Their  own  interest  in 
output  was  sufficient  to  cause  them  to  take  measures 
themselves  to  see  that  material  and  tools  were  properly 
lined  up  so  that  the  jobs  might  proceed  with  the  least 
possible  interruption.  This  should  be  the  duty  of  the 
management  and  by  proper  supervision,  especially  by  the 
use  of  a  scheduling,  routing  and  material  follow-up  sys- 
tem, this  class  of  delays  can  largely  be  eliminated.  Pres- 
ent conditions  are  such  that  the  supervision  of  any  large 
shop  can  ill  afiford  not  to  include  such  a  system.  Once 
established,  it  is  extreely  doubtful  whether  any  shop 
management  would  consent  to  discontinue  it  even  under 
a  complete  restoration  to  pre-war  conditions. 


Consideration 
of  Things 
Electrical 


The  fact  that  there  was  so  little  apparent  interest  shown 
in  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  the  Design,  Mainte- 
nance and  Operation  of  Electric 
Rolling  Stock  indicates  that  there  is 
a  need  for  a  change  of  method  in 
handling  such  subjects.  J.  A.  Pil- 
cher  presented  the  report  in  the 
absence  of  the  chairman,  C.  H.  Quereau.  He  likened 
electric  motive  power  to  a  bucket  conveyor  because  of  its 
certainty  of  movement  and  constant  speed.  One  train, 
he  said,  will  not  catch  up  with  another  on  the  road. 
W.  T.  Tollerton  called  for  discussion,  stating  that  this 
was  an  important  question,  particularly  in  yiew  of  the 
water  power  bill  just  passed  by  Congress  and  the  need 
for  fuel  conservation,  but  there  was  no  response  to  his 
request.  The  report  dealt  with  the  matter  of  electrifica- 
tion largely  as  a  matter  of  economics  instead  of  one  of 
maintenance,  design  and  operation,  but  the  fact  that  no 
one  felt  willing  to  start  the  discussion  was  in  itself  sig- 
nificant. Beyond  question  it  is  a  topic  of  rapidly  increas- 
ing importance,  and  while  comparatively  few  roads  use 
electric  rolling  stock,  a  number  are  considering  its  use, 
and  there  are  other  electrical  subjects  of  equal  or  greater 
importance.  Some  means  should  be  provided  so  that 
electrical  matters  can  be  handled  more  adequately  and 
the  attention  of  the  men  most  vitally  interested  in  them 
be  concentrated  on  them. 


If  the  railroads  really  want  college  men  in  their  shops 
the  way  is  open.  Does  the  National  Agreement  actually 
prohibit  the  employment  of  special 
apprentices  recruited  from  the  uni- 
versities or  their  training  along  lines 
calculated  to  develop  capable  and 
efficient  shop  executives?  It  is  im- 
possible to  find  any  real  basis  for  interpreting  the  agree- 
ment in  such  a  way  as  to  keep  the  college  man  out  of  the 
shop  if  the  railroads  really  want  him.  The  agreement 
simply  ignores  him — why  read  into  it  something  that  is 
not  there  and  which  has  no  place  in  such  an  agreement? 
It  has  been  suggested  that  the  real  question  is,  "Do  the 
railroads  really  want  the  college  man?"'  That  is  the  test. 
Is  he  accepted  at  his  real  value  and  genuinely  wanted? 
It  is  suspected  that  on  more  than  one  road  he  is  osten- 
sibly welcome,  but  practically  persona  non  srata.  But 
assuming  that  the  railroads  appreciate  the  potential  men- 
tat  equipment,  initiative  and  independence  of  the  univer- 
sity trained  man,  are  they  prepared  to  pay  the  price?  A 
large  majority  of  college  graduates  will  enter  industrial 
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cslahlishuirnts  this  vrar  at  an  initial  salary  of  $123  a 
uiiintli.  How  will  llu-v  l)c  tri-att'd  oiic-c  tluv  have  fiiti-rcd 
till-  ranks?  Despite  tlie  increasin^r  numi)er  i)f  colletrc 
trained  executives  the  railroads  do  not  invariably  have 
the  reputation  for  pursuintr  a  broad  amU--,  fair-minded 
policy  towards  their  technical  enii)loyees.  Js  not  the  Na- 
tional Agreement  too  small  a  part  of  the  whole  bie 
pri)l)lem  to  he  accepted  as  the  determining  factor? 

The  old  adage  that  no  chain  is  stronger  than  its  weakest 
link  appHes  with  particular  force  to  the  present  engine 
teniiinal  situation.    Bridges  are  con- 
The  stantly  being  rebuilt  or  reinforced  to 

Weakest  meet    the    recjuiremcnts    of    heavier 

Link  locomotives  and  heavier  rails  must 

precede  heavier  wheel  loads ;  but 
larger,  heavier  and  more  complicated  locomotives  are 
being  placed  in  service  with  no  consideration  for  their 
effect  on  engine  terminals  until  the  situation  at  many  ter- 
minals is  well-nigh  intolerable.  How  can  large  modern 
locomotives,  equipped  with  many  important  auxiliary 
devices  be  handled  in  the  average  roundhouse  or  around 
the  average  terminal  so  that  the  potential  capacity  and 
efficiency  of  the  equipment  can  be  fully  realized  ?  Have 
not  engine  terminals  generally  reached  the  breaking 
point,  making  it  unwise  to  increase  the  size  of  locomo- 
tives or  add  to  the  auxiliary  equipment  until  these  ter- 
minals are  modernized?  One  of  the  best  equipped  rail- 
roads in  this  country  has  recently  ruled  against  placing 
a  single  additional  device  on  locomotives  no  matter 
how  meritorius,  for  the  reason  that  its  engine  terminal 
facilities  are  recognized  as  totally  inadequate.  Recog- 
nition of  this  state  of  affairs  is  commendable,  but  it  is  a 
situation  that  must  be  corrected  or  locomotive  develop- 
ment will  come  to  a  standstill.  When  engine  terminals 
have  become  inadequate  to  the  upkeep  of  important  aux- 
iliary devices  that  are  essential  to  economy  and  efficiency 
in  locomotive  operation,  it  is  obviously  a  mistake  to  spend 
additional  money  on  locomotives  until  the  terminal  situa- 
tion, which  may  be  said  to  constitute  the  weakest  link  in 
the  chain,  has  been  strengthened. 


An  important  point  always  insisted  upon  by  the  late  J.  H. 
Manning,  superintendent  of  motive  power  of  the  Dela- 
ware &  Hudson,  was  the  use  of  light 
Heavy  vs.  Light    machine    tools    for    work   requiring 
Machine  only  light  cutting  operations.     Mr. 

Tools  Manning  maintained  that  whenever 

a  heavy  machine  is  used  on  light 
work  there  is  not  only  an  unnecessary  waste  of  power, 
but  a  heavy,  expensive  machine  is  tied  up  on  relatively 
light,  unimportant  work.  For  example,  it  used  to  be 
considered  good  practice  to  keep  a  big  cylinder  or  frame 
planer  busy  on  shoes  and  wedges  in  idle  time.  This  prac- 
tice has  been  proved  uneconomical  because  the  increased 
power  consumption,  depreciation  and  wear  and  tear  on 
the  machine,  if  charged  to  the  shoes  and  wedges,  would 
make  them  exceedingly  expensive.  It  is  not  uncommon 
to  find  large  planers  and  other  large  machines  in  shops 
where  they  occupy  valuable  floor  space  and  yet  stand 
idle  for  days  at  a  time.  Of  course,  at  outlying  points  it 
is  necessary  to  have  machines  of  sufficient  capacity  to 
handle  occasional  large  wrork,  for  when  a  cylinder  or 
frame  is  wanted,  it  is  wanted  badly  and  the  cost  is  not 
so  important.  There  is  a  tendency,  however,  to  play  the 
game  too  safe  and  order  machines  for  the  largest  work 
that  will  by  any  chance  need  to  be  handled.  In  this  way 
a  shop  may  be  equipped  with  machines  that  will  be  too 
heavy  for  by  far  the  largest  proportion  of  the  work  to 


be  doui'  on  them.  Would  it  not  Ijc  much  Ijctter,  by  lo(jk- 
ing  ahead  a  little,  to  shij)  the  exceinionally  large  work 
away  and  s])end  the  additional  cai)ital  for  slu^rt  cut  lathes, 
medium  sized  boring  mills,  turret  lathes,  drill  jiresses,  etc., 
thus  increasing  the  facilities  for  performing  the  bulk  of 
macliine  operations? 


The  sphinx  has  spoken,  and  as  we  all  sus])ected,  it  had 
something  to   say   when   it   spoke,     'i'he  .sphinx   in   this 

particular    instance    is    a   composite 

Why  They         animal  and  is  made  up  of  a  body  of 

Did  It  men   who  have  real   information  at 

Electrically         hand    concerning   the   electrification 

of  steam  railroads.    The  ])apers  pre- 
sented by  representatives  of  ten  railroads  com]>rise  the 
report  of   the  Committee  on  Design,   Maintenance  and 
Operation  of  Electric  Rolling  Stock.    These  papers  sum 
up  the  experience  of  the  roads  and  include  many  inter- 
esting results  of  operation.     They  also  give  reasons  for 
adopting  electric  traction.     Some  of  these   reasons  are 
well  known,  such  as  tunnel  and  terminal  conditions,  city 
ordinances,    congested    traffic    conditions,    and    possibly 
economy  of  operation,  even  where  there  is  no  conges- 
tion.    Other  reasons  are  not  so  well  known.     For  ex- 
ample,  it   is   pointed   out   by   H.   R.   Warnock,   general 
superintendent  motive  power,  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St. 
Paul,  how  the  desire  to  develop  a  market  for  power,  to- 
gether with  a  variety  of  conditions  and  circumstances, 
led  to  the  adoption  of  electric  operation  on  the  Butte, 
Anaconda  &  Pacific  and  the  St.  Paul.     Figures  on  cost 
of  operation  are  included  relating  to  electric  operation 
on  the  Butte,  Anaconda  &  Pacific  to  show  that  its  antici- 
pated reduction  in  the  cost  of  operation  has  been  real- 
ized,  while  the  quality   of   service   has   been   improved. 
Many   roads    are   now   considering   the   advisability   of 
adopting  electric  operation  on  certain  sections  and  the  re- 
port will  be  of  great  and  real  value  to  them.     The  men 
who  contributed  to  the   report   should  be   highly  com- 
mended,  for   only  by   such  open   policy   and   concerted 
action   as  theirs   can  rapid  and   intelligent  progress  be 
made  in  the  field  of  railway  electrification.     Correlation 
of  data  and  more  cost  data  are  needed,  but  the  com- 
mittee's work  is  a  big  step  in  the  right  direction. 

The  subject  of  labor  conditions  and  problems  has  been 
conspicuously  absent  from  the  program  of  the  Mechanical 
Section  and  from  the  discussions  on 
Avoiding  the  convention  floor.     On  the  other 

Discussion  of  hand,  labor  conditions  and  problems 
A  Vital  Subject  on  the  railways  have  been  the  sub- 
ject of  more  discussion  than  any- 
thing else  on  the  part  of  railway  men  attending  the  con- 
ventions when  they  have  met  informally  on  the  pier,  on 
the  boardwalk  and  in  the  hotels.  The  reason  why  there 
has  been  so  much  discussion  of  labor  matters  outside  the 
convention  hall  is  that  the  labor  problem  is  the  most  vital 
and  difficult  problem  with  which  the  mechanical  officers, 
as  well  as  all  other  officers  in  the  operating  department 
of  the  railways,  are  now  strugrsrling.  It  is  certainly  re- 
markable that  the  foremost  problem  of  current  railroad 
operation  should  be  receiving  practically  no  organized 
study  and  discussion  by  railway  officers.  The  me- 
chanical officers  are  not  open  to  much  criticism  for  not 
tackling  this  problem  in  convention,  because  if  they  dealt 
with  it  frankly  and  openly  in  their  meetings  they  prob- 
ably would  be  subjected  to  severe  criticism  by  the  railway 
executives.  One  of  the  principal  reasons,  perhaps  the 
principal  one,  why  the  labor  problem  has  become  so  acute 
on  the  railways  is  that  it  has  not  been  investigated,  dis- 
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cussed,  and  dealt  with  with  the  conragfc,  frankness  and 
intelligence  required.  Instead  of  being:  constantly  dis- 
cussed in  a  corner  as  it  is  almost  universally,  the  org-ani- 
zations  of  the  railroad  companies  ought  to  be  so  changed 
as  to  enable  them  to  deal  in  new  and  better  ways  with 
the  labor  problem  and  then  the  new  methods  adopted 
should  be  made  the  subject  of  reports,  comparisons,  dis- 
cussion and  co-operation  between  the  various  railroads 
in  much  the  same  way  as  new  developments  in  the  engi- 
neering branches  of  the  business.  When  the  railroad 
labor  problem  is  made  the  subject  of  more  scientific  in- 
vestigation, discussion  and  action  and  is  treated  less  as 
a  thing  which  must  be  whispered  about  in  a  corner,  a 
beginning-  will  be  made  in  solving  it,  and  no  real  begin- 
ning in  solving  it  will  be  made  until  this  is  done. 

Front  End  Design 

THE  conclusions  of  the  Committee  on  Fuel  Economy 
and  Smoke  Prevention  are  highly  conservative,  but 
are  very  definite  on  one  point,  i.  e.,  that  all  preconceived 
ideas  of  exhaust  jet  action  must  be  revised.  In  pointing 
out  the  need  for  a  long  series  of  test  plant  observations 
to  determine  the  most  efficient  form  of  exhaust  nozzle, 
the  committee  has  gone  even  further  and  included  the 
whole  subject  of  front  end  design.  No  subject  involving 
the  proportioning  of  locomotives  is  in  more  need  of  ex- 
perimental investigations  for  the  purpose  of  developing 
fundamental  laws  of  general  application.  In  this  day 
of  large  locomotives  and  high  fuel  cost,  anything  which 
will  increase  the  capacity  v/ithout  increasing  the  size  of 
the  locomotive,  or  will  increase  the  ton  miles  per  hour  or 
per  pound  of  coal,  should  receive  the  earnest  attention 
of  every  motive  power  department  officer.  The  possibili- 
ties in  these  respects  from  inlproved  draft  appliances 
were  clearly  brought  out  by  H.  B.  McFarland,  engineer 
of  tests  of  the  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe,  in  tests, 
which  showed  the  enormous  amount  of  power  required 
to  draft  the  locomotive  with  the  customary  type  of  ex- 
haust nozzle  and  front  end  arrangement. 

That  a  great  improvement  is  possible  without  radical 
change  in  the  design  of  the  locomotive  as  a"  whole  was 
clearly  demonstrated  by  the  Norfolk  &  Western  tests,  a 
report  of  which  was  published  in  the  Railway  Mechanical 
Engineer  in  June,  July  and  August,  1918.  By  a  change 
in  the  shape  of  the  exhaust  nozzle  and  an  increase  in  the 
diameter  of  the  stack,  the  same  draft  was  produced  with 
approximately  4^4  lb.  cylinder  back  pressure  which  re- 
quired slightly  less  than  11  lb.  back  pressure  with  the 
circular  nozzzle.  The  theory  on  which  this  development 
v/as  based  is  that  the  greatest  efifect  in  the  movement  of 
front  end  gases  is  produced  by  the  entraining  action  of 
the  jet  surface  exposed  to  the  surrounding  gases.  If  this 
theory  is  correct,  it  is  obvious  that  the  greatest  draft 
which  can  be  obtained  from  a  given  volume  of  exhaust 
steam  will  be  produced  by  a  form  of  jet  having  the 
largest  practical  ratio  of  periphery  to  cross-section  area. 
Unsupported  theories  are  of  little  practical  value. 

It  should  be  pointed  out  in  this  connection,  however, 
that  such  attempts  as  have  been  made  toward  increasing 
the  draft  efficiency  have  supported  this  theory  and  such 
data  are  sufficiently  numerous  to  justify  an  investigation 
accepting  it  as  a  working  basis  in  order  that,  if  it  proves 
to  be  correct,  its  limitations  may  be  determined  before 
investigations  along  other  lines  are  attempted.  But  the 
shape  of  the  exhaust  nozzle  should  be  taken  up  in  rela- 
tion to  other  features  of  the  front  end  which  have  to  do 
with  the  control  and  distribution  of  the  draft  on  the  fire. 
The  possibilities  for  increasing  locomotive  economy  and 
capacity  make  this  a  fertile  field  for  test  plant  investi- 
gations. 


Program  For  To-day 

SECTION   III — MECHANICAL 
9.30  A.    M.  TO  12.30  P.   M. 

Discussion  of  Reports  on: 

Locomotive  Headlights  and  Classi- 
fication Lamps  9.30  A.  M.  to  10.00  A.  M. 

Feed-Water    Heaters    for    Locomo- 
tives       10.00  A.  M.  to  10.30  A.  M. 

Individual  Paper  on  "Locomotives  as 
a  Big  Investment,"  by  George  M. 

Basford  10.30  A.  M.  to  11.00  A.  M. 

Discussion  of   Reports  on  : 

Design   and   Maintenance   of   Loco- 
motive Boilers 11.00  A.  M.  to  11.30  A.  M. 

Engine  Terminals,  Design  and  Op- 
eration       11.30  A.M.  to  12.00  M. 

Train      Resistance      and      Tonnage 
Rating    12.00  M.      to  12.30  P.  M. 

ENTERTAINMENT 

10.30  A.  M.— Orchestral  Concert,  Entrance  Hall,  Million  Dollar 
Pier. 

3.30  P.  M. — Orchestral  Concert  and  Impromptu  Dancing,  En- 
trance Hall,  Million  Dollar  Pier. 

4.30  P.  M. — Tea  will  be  served  in  Entrance  Hall. 

9.00  P.  M. — Carnival  Night  with  Special  Features,  Ball  Room, 
Million  Dollar  Pier. 


Lost  Badges 

No.  5629.  E.  A.  Emery,  Gustin-Bacon  Manufactur- 
ing Company. 

No.  5604.  T.  T.  Miller,  Standard  Car  Truck  Com- 
pany. 

No.  5334.  A.  L.  Schuhl,  Independent  Pneumatic  Tool 
Company. 

Purdue  Dinner 

THE  PURDUE  MEN  and  their  wives  are  planning  their 
dinner  for  Saturday  night,  the  place  to  be  an- 
nounced later.  Please  sign  up  promptly  with 
Charlie  Bird  at  the  Bird  Archer  exhibit.  A  regular  old 
time  is  promised  by  Prof.  L.  E.  Endsley,  B.  B.  Milner, 
engineer  motive  power,  N.  Y.  C,  and  R.  B.  Watson,  engi- 
neer of  tests  of  the  Erie. 


The  Track  Exhibit — A  Correction 

THE  New  York  Central  locomotive  equipped  with 
the  trailer  tractive  eflfort  booster,  which  was  incor- 
rectly stated  to  be  at  the  Pennsylvania  electric 
station,  in  yesterday's  issue,  is  actually  located  on  the 
Pennsylvania  tracks  at  Georgia  Avenue  and  the  Board- 
walk.  The  locomotive  is  under  steam  and  the  trailei 
booster  may  be  seen  in  actual  operation. 


Bulletins  From  the 

Republican  Convention 

Those  of  our  guests  who  have  placed  bets  on  the 
Republican  nomination  for  President  of  the  United 
States  and  others,  can  ease  their  minds  by  watching 
the  Raihvay  Age  bulletins  which  will  be  posted  on  the 
mirrored  post  in  its  booth  near  the  entrance  to  the  hall. 
These  bulletins  will  be  kept  up  to  the  minute  and  will 
announce  the  important  turns  in  this  portentous  event 
until  the  nominations  are  secured. 
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Railway  Age  Euroi:>ean  Editor 

On  Visit  to  the  United  States 

RoiiKRT  E.  TiiAYF.R,  w lu)  ill  April,  l'M'>.  was  Irans- 
frrrod  from  New  York  to  I.oiuloii  as  ICuropean 
(.•(litor  of  tlic  A'ai'/^i'd V  '"'.i,'<'  and  other  Simmons- 
r.oardiiiaii  publications,  is  iiiakinij  his  first  visit  to  the 
I'nited  States  since  he  went  ahroad.  lie  arrived  in  New 
York  on  Tuesday  and  came  to  Atlantic  City  on  Wednes- 
day to  attend  the  conventions.  Mr.  Thayer  is  well  known 
to  many  of  the  convention  visitors,  havins^  been  before 
he  went  abroad  mechanical  dei)artiiient  editor  of  the 
Railway  Ai^c  and  manai^nj^  editor  of  the  Railway  Me- 
chanical Ilui^inccr.  lie  will  return  to  London  about 
August  1. 

During  the  more  than  a  year  that  Mr.  Thayer  has 
been  abroad  he  has  had  many  interesting?  experiences  and 
has  had  an  extraordinarily  good  opportunity  to  study 
railroad,    industrial    and    business    conditions    abroad. 


Robert  E.  Thayer 
European  Editor  of  the  Railway  Age 

^^'hile  his  headquarters  are  in  London,  he  has  traveled 
extensively  on  the  continent.  In  May,  1919,  a  month 
after  he  arrived  in  London,  he  went  to  France  and  from 
there  to  Belgium,  where  he  made  a  thorough  study  of 
the  conditions  on  the  Belgian  lines.  He  then  returned  to 
England,  where  he  stayed  during  July,  August  and  Sep- 
tember. He  was  on  a  trip  to  Scotland  when  the  general 
strike  on  the  British  railways  occurred  and  had  to  stay 
there  a  week,  although  he  returned  to  London  on  the 
first  through  train  that  was  run  down  from  Scotland. 
Many  of  our  readers  will  remember  the  interesting  and 
comprehensive  article  Mr.  Thayer  wrote  for  the  Raikcay 
Age  regarding  the  British  railway  strike. 

In  January  Mr.  Thayer  went  to  Switzerland  and  trav- 
eled over  the  lines  now  being  electrified  from  Erstfeld 
to  Bellinzona.  This  is  a  part  of  the  St.  Gothard  line  to 
Italy.  While  on  the  trip  Mr.  Thayer  visited  the  subter- 
ranean station  in  the  Simplon  tunnel,  which  is  6,500  ft. 
underground. 

He  returned  to  London  in  the  latter  part  of  January 
and  about  the  middle  of  February  left  for  a  trip  to  Hol- 
land and  Germany.     While  in  Germany  he  traveled  ex- 


tensively over  the  railways  of  that  country,  visiting 
r.remen,  Hanover,  Berlin,  Dusseldorf,  I-'ssen,  Cologne, 
Weisbaden,  which  is  the  headquarters  of  the  Intcr-Aliiccl 
Railway  Commission,  and  Heidelberg,  returning  to  Lon- 
don about  the  middle  of  March. 

Mr.  Tiiaycr  was  sent  to  Europe  in  order  that  the  read- 
ers of  the  Railway  Age  and  other  |)ublications  of  the 
Simmons-Boardman  Comiiany  might  be  kept  informed 
by  a  man  familiar  with  American  railway  conditions 
and  practice,  of  the  railway  conditions  and  jjractice  in 
Europe,  and  of  the  conditions  affecting  the  market  for 
American  railway  equipment  and  supplies  abroad.  In 
order  that  he  may  carry  on  his  editorial  work  efficiently 
it  is  necessary  that  he  .should  keep  closely  in  touch  with 
conditions  in  the  United  States  and  he  returned  to  this 
country  .so  as  to  be  here  at  the  time  of  the  conventions, 
because  it  was  felt  that  it  was  essential  to  the  continued 
success  of  his  work  that  he  should  not  even  temporarily 
get  out  of  touch  with  conditions  in  the  railway  and  rail- 
way supply  industries  in  the  United  States. 

Appliances  Association  Officers  Here 

ANUMIiER  OF  THE  OFFICERS  AND  DIRECTORS  of  the  Na- 
tional Railwav  Appliances  Association  are  attend- 
ing- the  conventions  and  studying  the  exhibits.  The 
National  Railwav  y\ppliances  Association  is  the  organi- 
zation of  the  railwav  supply  interests  which  give  the 
exhibit  at  the  Coliseum  in  Chicago  each  March  in  con- 
nection with  the  convention  of  the  American  Railway 
Engineering  Association. 

Among  the  officers  and  directors  of  this  organization 
who  are  here  are  T-  B.  Strong  of  the  Ramapo  Iron 
Works,  who  is  president  of  the  association ;  D.  W.  Kelly 
of  the  Kelly-Derby  Company,  who  is  secretary-treasurer ; 
and  A.  A.  Taylor,  of  Fairbanks,  Morse  &  Co. ;  George 
C.  Isbester  of  the  American  Chain  Company,  and  H.  A. 
Filkins,  of  Paul  Dickinson,  Inc.,  all  of  whom  are  direc- 
tors. An  informal  conference  of  these  officers  of  the 
Railway  Appliances  Association  was  held  at  the  Tray- 
more  yesterday. 

The  exhibits  given  in  connection  with  the  mechanical 
convention  at  Atlantic  City  in  Tune  and  in  connection 
with  the  engineering  convention  at  Chicago  in  March  are 
very  much  the  largest  exhibits  of  railway  equipment  and 
materials  made  anywhere  in  the  world.  Many  railway 
supply  companies  make  exhibits  at  both  conventions. 
The  officers  of  the  National  Railway  Appliances  Asso- 
ciation feel,  and  undoubtedly  rightly  so,  that  study  of 
each  others  methods  and  exhibits  by  the  officers  of  their 
association  and  of  the  Railway  Supply  Manufacturers' 
Association,  and  closer  co-operation  between  these  two 
organizations  will  improve  the  exhibits  both  in  Atlantic 
City  and  Chicago  and  thereby  be  helpful  to  both  the  rail- 
way and  the  railway  supplv  industries. 

Mr.  Kelly  announces  that  it  will  be  possible  to  make 
the  exhibit  at  Chicago  larger  than  ever  next  March,  as 
several  thousand  additional  feet  of  space  have  been  ob- 
tained in  the  Coliseum  and  the  Coliseum  annex  in  which 
the  exhibits  are  given. 

Transportation  Home 

THE  REPRESENTATIVES  OF  THE  Pennsylvania  Railroad 
Company  would  like  to  have  some  knowledge  of 
what  day  the  members  will  leave,  and  what  trains 
they  will  leave  on.  Kindly  give  Secretary  Hawthorne  a 
memorandum  of  the  train  you  would  like  to  go  on,  and 
the  date,  and  the  accommodations  you  will  require.  It 
will  aid  the  company  in  deciding  the  amount  of  Pullman 
equipment  to  be  used  for  that  purpose. 


American  Railroad  Association — Section  III — Mechanical 

Report  on  Safety  Connections  Between  Engine  and  Tender 
Provokes  Lively  Discussion 

Chairman  Tollerton  called  the  meeting  to  order  on  Thursday  morning  at  9.45  A.  M. 

Report  on  Fuel  Economy  and  Smoke  Prevention 


ITS  REPORT  OF  1919  the 
committee  emphasized  the 
growing  importance  of  fuel 
economy  to  the  railroads, 
arising  from  increasing  con- 
sumption and  increasing 
cost  of  production.  Both  of 
these  factors  are  likely  to 
result  in  the  largest  fuel 
bills  in  railroad  history  dur- 
ing the  present  year.  It  is 
certain  that  there  will  be 
substantial  increases  in  the 
cost  of  production  and  only 
the  application  of  prompt 
and  effective  means  will 
prevent  an  increased  con- 
sumption out  of  proportion 
to  any  probable  expansion 
in  traffic.  It  is  therefore, 
urged  that  every  railroad  check  its  current  consumption  with 
previous  records  with  a  view  to  the  adoption  of  such  measures 
as  the  situation  may  require. 

Fuel  Economy  on  Locomotives 

With  the  return  of  the  railroads  to  corporate  control  and 
operation,  the  Fuel  Conservation  Section  ceased  to  exist.  The 
work  of  this  important  branch  of  the  Railroad  Administration 
was  of  unquestioned  value  in  promoting  economy  in  the  pur- 
chase, distribution  and  use  of  fuel  for  railroad  purposes.  The 
methods  employed  were  substantially  those  advocated  by  the 
committee  in  previous  reports  and  they  must  have  continued 
intensive  application  if  the  cost  of  fuel  is  not  to  exceed  even 
its  present   ratio  to  total  operating  expense. 

The  publication  of  the  Fuel  Conservation  Section  no  longer 
bears  an  official  status  and  may,  therefore,  fail  to  serve  their 
most  useful  purpose  unless  incorporated  in  the  official  publi- 
cations  of  the   American   Railroad   Association.     This   is   par- 


ticularly true  of  the  pamphlet  on  "The  Economical  Use  of 
Railroad  Fuel"  most  recently  issued.  While  this  incorporates 
many  features  contained  in  the  present  official  publication  of 
this  Association  issued  under  the  title  of  "Fuel  Economy  on 
Locomotives,"  there  is  some  additional  material  gathered  as 
a  result  of  greater  experience  in  the  application  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  fuel  economy  to  locomotive  operation  as  well  as  some 
subject  matter  not  treated  in  the  Association  pamphlet,  that  it 
is  believed  should  be  incorporated  and  accordingly  a  revision 
of  the  text  of  Fuel  Economy  on  Locomotives,  is  submitted 
with  the  recommendation  that  suitable  action  be  taken  to  place 
it  before  the  General  Committee  for  adoption  as  standard 
practice. 

[The  original  text  of  Fuel  Economy  on  Locomotives  was  incorporated  in 
the  1915  report  of  the  committee.  Some  additional  matter  has  been  in- 
cluded in  the  revised  text,  on  subjects  included  in  the  original,  but  the 
principal  change  is  the  addition  of  instructions  relating  to  burning  anthra- 
cite and  mixed  anthracite  and  bituminous  coal,  oil  burning  practice,  stokers, 
draft  appliances,  and  a  number  of  sections  dealing  with  locomotive  mainte- 
nance.— Editor  .] 

Exhaust  Nozzles 

The  committee  was  instructed  to  investigate  the  shape  of 
exhaust  nozzles  to  determine  that  which  would  produce  the 
highest  vacuum  and  least  back  pressure. 

This  is  a  problem  requiring  for  its  solution  the  preservation 
of  practically  uniform  conditions  throughout  the  investigation 
and,  therefore,  one  demanding  a  series  of  test  plant  observa- 
tions. While  it  may  be  possible  to  obtain  rough  approxima- 
tions in  tests  under  road  conditions,  the  variables  are  so 
numerous  and  so  great  as  to  impair  the  value  of  conclusions 
demanding  a  reasonable  degree  of  accuracy.  Variations  affect- 
ing the  results  by  as  much  as  five  per  cent  would  be  fatal  to 
an  investigation  in  which  such  a  variation  is  of  as  much  im- 
portance as  it  is  where  both  hauling  capacity  and  fuel  economy 
are  involved.  The  facilities  for  the  required  investigation  are 
not  now  at  the  service  of  the  association,  but  through  the 
courtesy  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  a  partial  report  may  be 
made  from  tests  conducted  in  the  Altoona  test  plant. 

The  investigations   made  by  the   Pennsylvania  were  for  the 
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piirposi-  of  asciTtaiiiiiin  tlic  m.wimuni  ociiiivali'iit  evaporation 
antl  the  li-ast  avoravto  back  pressure  uikKt  uniform  oporatiii^f 
coiulitioiis  with  iliffcrent  shape  nozzles. 

Description  of  Nozzi.ks 

Circuliir  Xossle. — This  nozzle  Rradually  tapers  to  tlic  exit 
diameter  at  a  distance  of  one  incii  from  tiie  exit,  the  sides  be- 
ing parallel  beyond  this  point. 

Rixtaitfiidar  No::clc. — The  nozzle  has  a  circular  entrance. 
Krradually  tapering  into  a  rectangle  at  a  distance  of  2-5'i<  in.  from 
the  inlet.  I'rom  this  point  the  sides  of  the  opening;  are  parallel 
for  a  distance  of  one  inch  to  the  tip  of  the  nozzle. 

J-oiir  Internal  Projection. — ^This  is  a  circular  nozzle  having 
triangular  shaped  bars  projecting  one  inch  toward  the  center 
from  four  eiiual  distant  points  on  the  edge  of  the  nozzle.  Tlie 
bars  have  an  edge  turned  toward  the  discharge  jet. 

Alligator  Nosdc  12  in.  High. — This  is  a  circular  nozzle  hav- 
ing two  jaws  or  points  projecting  12  in.  above  the  tip  of  the 
nozzle.  The  jaws  are  6}4  in.  apart  at  the  tip,  and  this  diameter 
remains  constant  to  a  point  H  in.  below  the  tip  of  the  nozzle, 
from  which  point  the  diameter  is  gradually  increased  to  the 
nominal  dimension. 

Alligator  Nossle  6  in.  High. — This  is  similar  to  the  12-in.  alli- 
gator nozzle  already  described,  except  that  the  jaws  are  6  in. 
high. 

Four  Vertical  Projection. — This  differs  from  the  alligator  noz- 
zle in  that  it  has  four  points  instead  of  two.  The  diameter  is 
uniform  to  a  point  1  in.  below  the  tip  of  the  nozzle,  from  which 
point  it  gradually  increases  to  the  nominal  diameter  at  the 
bottom. 

Vertical  Projection  and  Splitter. — This  is  circular,  a  splitter 
being  fitted  at  the  top,  and  a  conical  piece  attached  to  the 
splitter  at  the  center,  projecting  downward  Syi  in.  below  the 
tip  of  the  nozzle. 

Special  Shaped  Nozzle. — This  consists  of  a  circular  nozzle  hav- 
ing four  projections  from  the  tip  4  in.  high,  which  are  bored 
conical,  the  diameter  at  the  top  being  J4  in.  smaller  than  at 
the  bottom  of  the  projections.  These  projections  are  2  in. 
wide  at  the  bottom  and  flare  out  to  about  4  in.  in  width  at 
the  top. 

Splitter. — This  consists  of  a  circular  nozzle,  across  the  center 
of  which  is  fitted  a  triangular  piece  having  one  edge  directed 
downward  toward  the  discharge  jet  and  having  a  width  of  Yi 
in.  at  the  top. 

Four  Notched  Circular. — This  nozzle  has  four  notches  set  into 
it  at  the  top. 

Summary  of  Results  of  Nozzle  Tests 

Equivalent  Average 

Dry  coal  evap.  least  back 

Description                              per  hour  per  hour  pressure  Rank 

Four  internal  projections 9,421  65,129  14.9  1 

Rectangular     9,810  64.316  14.3  2 

Circular,  area  33.29  sq.  in 4,218  49,249  9.2  6 

Circular,  area  30.68  sq.  in 6,734  52,223  10.5  5 

Alligator,    12    in.    high 5,29'2  47,852  9.6  11 

Alligator,    6   in.    high 6,186  49,129  11.2  9 

Four    vertical    projections 5,833  50,773  8.  6 

Vertical    projection    and   splitter...      7,048  59,624  10.8  5 

Four  notched  circular 5,003  50,833  8.1  7 

Splitter    7,304  58,586  10.9  4 

Special  shape   5,854  47,890  5.8  10 

Method  of  Test 

These  tests  were  made  on  a  Pacific  type  locomotive  equipped 
with  a  superheater  and  a  brick  arch.  The  same  arrangement 
of  front  end  details  was  maintained  throughout  the  tests.  With 
each  design  of  nozzle,  the  evaporative  rate  was  increased  until 
the  boiler  limit  was  reached,  the  usual  observations  being 
taken  of  boiler  and  engine  performance. 

Result  of  Tests 

TTie  results  of  the  tests  corresponding  to  the  various  shapes 
of  nozzles  are  shown  in  the  accompanying  table.  They  indi- 
cate that  under  the  conditions  peculiar  to  this  test  with  a 
nozzle  having  four  internal  projections  it  was  possible  to  ob- 
tain a  higher  equivalent  evaporation  per  hour  with  less  back 
pressure  than  with  a  circular  or  rectangular  nozzle  having  ap- 
proximately the  same  net  area. 

Conclusions 

The  committee  does  not  consider  the  information  now 
available    sufificiently   complete   to   justify   positive    conclusions 


as  to  tile  most  efBcicnt  shape  of  nozzle,  and  is  only  in  position 
to  report  that  the  circular  form  of  nozzle  does  not  result  in 
the  jiighest  vacumn  .-md  the  least  back  jiressure.  What  form 
will  pro<luce  these  conditions  it  is  imi)f)ssible  to  say  without 
an  extended  investigation  involving  a  long  series  of  test  jilant 
observations. 

It  seems  evident,  however,  that  all  preconceived  ideas  of 
exhausted  jet  action  must  be  revised  to  agree  with  the  ap- 
parent fact  that  the  best  results  will  be  obtained  when  the  jet 
contour  is  interrupted  as  is  the  case  both  with  the  internal 
projection  nozzle  and  with  the  one  having  one  axis  longer 
than   the   other. 

Front  End  Design 

Your  committee  has  given  some  consideration  to  the  mat- 
ter of  front  end  appliances  as  affecting  fuel  economy  and 
locomotive  repair  costs,  but  is  unable  to  present  a  design 
applicable  to  all  types  of  locomotives  in  different  classes  of 
service.  In  fact,  a  suitable  general  standard  would  not  meet 
practical  requirements,  because  of  the  variables  introduced 
through  differences  in  dimensions  vitally  affecting  the  problem. 
The  best  arrangement  should  be  determined  for  each  class  of 
locomotive  and  normal  service  conditions  using  the  regular 
fuel  supply. 

There  is,  however,  opportunity  for  increased  facility  in 
maintenance  and  reduced  cost  of  repairs  through  the  use  of 
the  so-called  "unit"  front  end  netting  arrangement.  It  is 
obvious  that  a  design  permitting  the  complete  removal  of  the 
assembled  netting  will  be  more  easily  maintained,  will  reduce 
locomotive  shop  hours,  and  effect  a  reduction  in  the  cost  both 
of  labor  and  material.  For  these  reasons,  it  is  the  opinion  of 
the  committee  that  the  use  of  some  form  of  unit  front  end 
should   be   extended. 

A  suitable  standard  having  been  determined,  the  front  end 
details  should  be  permanently  fastened  to  prevent  further  ad- 
justments. The  only  variable  in  the  front  end  should  be  the 
exhaust  nozzle  and  this  should  never  be  altered  to  cure  a 
steam  complaint  until  the  cause  of  the  complaint  has  been 
determined. 

Running    Stoker   Engines     Over   More    Than    One 
Division 

The  committee  recognizes  that  there  may  be  some  fuel  econ- 
omy in  running  stoker-fired  locomotives  over  more  than  one 
division,  but  does  not  find  that  the  practice  prevails. 

While  it  may  be  practicable  to  increase  the  mileage  of  such 
locomotives,  the  net  economy  of  operation  is  doubtful,  espe- 
cially as  topographical  conditions  are  frequently  such  that  it  is 
impossible  to  handle  the  most  economical  rating  on  the  sec- 
ond division,  the  loss  in  fuel  per  thousand  ton  miles  therefore 
exceeding  the  saving  otherwise  effected.  This  is  a  question 
that  must  be  determined  by  local  operating  conditions,  includ- 
ing terminal  facilities. 

The  report  was  signed  by  Wm.  Schlafge  (Chairman),  Erie; 
W.  H.  Flynn,  Michigan  Central;  Robt.  Quayle,  Chicago  & 
North-Western;  D.  J.  Redding,  Pittsburgh  &  Lake  Erie;  W.  J. 
Tollerton,  Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  Pacific;  C.  H.  Hogan,  New 
York  Central,  and  F.  P.  Roesch,  Standard  Stoker  Company. 

Discussion 

In  presenting  the  report,  Wm.  Schlafge  (Erie),  Chairman 
of  the  committee,  stated  that  it  was  "a  general  rehash  of  the 
subject  dating  back  to  the  time  of  the  appointment  of  the  com- 
mittee." 

John  A.  Pilcher  (N.  &  W.)  :  The  arrangement  of  the  nozzles 
described  in  a  series  of  articles  commencing  in  the  Railway  Me- 
chanical Engineer  of  June,  1918,  was  based  on  a  series  of 
experiments  conducted  on  the  Norfolk  &  Western,  some- 
thing like  two  years  ago.  The  tests  were  conducted  on  a 
large  Mountain  type  locomotive,  in  which  a  special  form  of 
nozzle,  described  in  these  articles,  was  used. 

The  conception  of  this  nozzle  was  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
engine  choked  itself  from  back  pressure,  and  we  could  not 
get  the  speed  out  of  it.  The  first  thought  was  that  if  it  was 
possible  to  enlarge  the  stack  and  still  keep  up  the  necessary 
vacuum  in  the  smokebox  to  furnish  the  necessary  draft,  we 
would  be  able  to  reduce  the  back  pressure. 

A  number  of  experiments  were  carried  out,  I  think  there 
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were  something  like  70  or  75  special  trains  operated  simply 
for  the  purpose  of  developing  this  nozzle.  We  were  able  to 
increase  the  size  of  the  stack  from  19  in.  to,  I  think,  26  in. 

When  we  started  out  we  had  the  engine  running  about  35 
miles  an  hour  on  pretty  heavy  load,  and  about  11  lb.  back 
pressure,  and  approximately  8  in.  vacuum  in  smokebox. 
When  we  wound  up  we  had  something  like  8  lb.  of  back 
pressure  and  4  in.  of  vacuum  in  the  smokebox. 

We  practically  remade  the  engine.  1  would  like  to  know 
if  the  committee  had  noticed  this  publication  in  the  Railway 
Mechanical  Engineer,  which  gave  a  full  description  of  the  whole 
test. 

To  give  an  idea  of  what  we  did  to  the  engine,  when  trav- 
eling at  a  speed  of  50  miles  an  hour,  a  drop  of  7  lb.  in  the 
back   pressure    was    equivalent   to   the    addition    of   300   HP. 

B.  B.  Milner  (N.  Y.  C):  The  New  York  Central  ran  some 
extensive  nozzle  tests  about  two  years  ago  upon  all  shapes 
and  sizes  and  kinds  of  nozzles,  and  in  connection  with  these 
tests  developed  a  form  of  exhaust  nozzle  which  would  give 
the  results  to  which  the  previous  speaker  has  just  referred; 
that  is,  a  nozzle  which  would  give  the  necessary  draft  and 
very  greatly  enlarge  the  opening. 


I  do  not  know  anything  about  the  details  of  the  Norfolk 
&  Western  design  of  nozzle,  but  the  nozzle  which  was  de- 
veloped on  the  New  York  Central  Lines,  as  the  result  of  the 
experiments  referred  to,  consists  of  a  ring  which  is  broken 
in  about  five  or  six  places,  so  that  there  are  about  five  or  six 
streams  of  exhaust  steam,  and  the  smokebox  gases,  instead  of 
being  entrained  in  the  exhaust  jet  of  the  circular  nozzle  on  the 
outside  of  the  stream  only,  are  entrained  in  between  the  several 
streams. 

No  conclusive  dynamometer  tests  have  been  run  on  en- 
gines operating  these  nozzles  recently,  in  order  to  develop 
and  determine  the  differences  in  the  horsepower  and  draw- 
bar pull,  which  may  be  developed,  particularly  at  the  higher 
speeds,  where*  the  increased  nozzle  area  will  be  most  effect- 
ive, but  some  8  or  10  engines  have  been  running  for  a  year 
and  a  half  with  nozzle  openings  about  35  per  cent,  greater 
than  the  nozzle  opening  of  sister  engines,  running  with  the 
plain  circular  nozzle. 

Chairman  Tollerton  :  A  motion  will  be  in  order  that  the  re- 
port be  accepted,  and  such  portions  of  it  as  may  be  necessary  be 
referred  to  letter  ballot. 

Such  a  motion  was  tnade  and  unanimously  carried. 


Safety  Connections  Between  Engine  and  Tender 


HE     PRINCIPAL     FEATURES     m 

the  safety  of  connections 
between  engine  and  tender 
are:  (1)  A  drawbar  of  suTE- 
ficient  strength  to  stand  the 
pull  of  the  locomotive  and 
of  sufficient  additional 
strength  to  stand  unusual 
shocks  which  suddenly  in- 
crease the  stress  for  short 
periods ;  (2)  proper  propor- 
tion of  metal  to  make  the 
strength  of  the  bar  practi- 
cally the  same  throughout; 
(3)  pins  of  proper  strength 
to  withstand  the  same  load 
as  drawbar  and  large 
enough,  within  practical  lim- 
its, to  reduce  wear  to  a  mini- 
mum; (4)  draw  castings  on 
the  engine  and  tender  of  equal  or  greater  strength  than  the 
drawbar  and  secured  to  the  engine  and  tender  so  firmly  that  any 
failure  will  be  in  the  pin  or  the  drawbar  and  not  in  the  engine 
or  tender;  (5)  additional  draw  connections  between  the  engine 
and  tender  of  such  strength  that  in  case  of  failure  of  the  draw- 
bar or  pin,  the  safety  connections  will  hold  engine  and  tender 
against  separation  so  that  an  apron  of  reasonable  width  will  not 
fall  between  the  engine  and  tender  or  permit  any  one  standing 
on  deck  to  fall  through ;  (6)  material  in  drawbar  and  safety  con- 
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Fig   1. — Diagram  of  Drawbar  and  Method   of  Determining 
the  Principal  Dimensions 

nection  of  such  quality  that  it  will  stand  frequent  shocks,  vibra- 
tions and  blows  without  rapid  crystallization — a  material  that  is 
tough  without  necessarily  being  of  high  tensile  strength;  (7) 
pocket  in  draw  castings  of  such  dimensions  that  there  will  be 
minimum  tendency  to  bend  the  pin  but  sufficient  space  to  per- 


mit  the    required    vertical   movement   of    the    drawbar   without 
binding. 

Design  of  Drawbars 

Drawbars  should  be  straight  throughout  their  full  length. 
Drawbars  should  be  of  such  size  and  area  that  working  stress 
based  on  the  normal  tractive  efTort  of  the  locomotive  should  not 
exceed  4500  lb.  per  sq.  in.  and  the  factor  of  safety  should  be 
not  less  than  10.  Some  roads  require  a  minimum  factor  of 
safety  of  15  and  others  require  a  factor  still  higher.  Where  a 
central  safety  bar  is  used  the  same  limit  of  stress  and  safety 
factor  as  in  the  drawbar  should  be  required. 

The  follovnng  are  simple  formulae  for  designing  drawbars 
and  pins : 

TF 

Area  through  body  of  bar  = 

S 
T  =  Tractive  force. 

F  ^  Factor   of  safety — minimum,   10. 

S  =  45,000^  Tensile  strength  of  wrought  iron,  per  sq.  in. 
Area  of  each  drawbar  pin  or  safety-bar  pin  =  75  per  cent  of  area 
through  body  of  bar. 

The  area  of  the  pin  is  based  on  the  cross-section  of  a 
straight  bar  without  bends  or  offsets  and  with  depth  of  pocket 
not  more  than  one  inch  greater  than  the  thickness  of  the  draw- 
bar. An  offset  or  bent  bar  must  be  of  greater  cross-section 
than  a  straight  bar  and  it  is  not  necessary  to  increase  the  size 
of   pin   accordingly. 

A  diagram  of  a  satisfactory  general  form  of  drawbar,  to- 
gether with  method  of  determining  principal  dimensions,  is 
shown  in  Fig.  1.  Tables  of  dimensions  of  drawbars  for  dif- 
ferent tractive  efforts,  at  factors  of  safety  of  10,  IS  and  20, 
are  shown  in  Fig.  2.  These  tables  are  based  on  a  tensile 
strength  of  45,000  lb.  per  sq.  in.  for  the  higher  tractive  effort 
shown  on  each  line. 

It  is  recommended  that  the  material  in  drawbars,  safety  bars, 
safety  chains  and  in  drawbar,  safety-bar  and  safety-chain  pins 
shall  be  of  refined  wrought  iron  of  good  grade,  having  an  ulti- 
mate tensile  strength  of  not  less  than  45,000  lb.  per  sq.  in.  The 
use  of  steel  in  any  of  these  parts  is  not  recommended. 

Safety  Bars  and  Safety  Chains 

It  is  the  opinion  of  the  committee  that  all  new  locomotives 
should  be  built  with  a  central  safety  bar  located  immediately 
beneath  the  drawbar.  Where  construction  of  the  locomotive 
and  tender  prevents  this  application  two  safety  bars  should  be 
applied,  one  located  on  each  side  of  the  drawbar  and  as  near 
thereto  as  possible.  In  building  new  locomotives,  every  effort 
possible  should  be  made  to  design  surrounding  parts  to  permit 
the  application  of  a  central  safety  bar. 

Safety  bars  are  more  satisfactory  than  safety  chains  for 
locomotives    of   45,000   lb.    tractive    force   or   over.     The   limit 
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of  45,(XX)  11).  is  proposcil  for  the  ri'ason  llial  chains  within  the 
limit  of  the  pri'scrihcd  stress  would  have  to  be  of  such  size 
as  to  be  iini>ractical)le  and  inconvenient  in  handling  and  main- 
taininis'.  Wlien  locomotives  of  45,(XX)  lb.  tractive  force  or  over 
require  new  rear  deck  or  foot  pl.itc  castings,  it  is  recommended 
to  arrange  the  drawbar  eciuipment  on  both  the  locomotive  and 
lender  to  apply  safety  bars,  using  the  central  safety  bar  prefer- 
ably. 

Where  two  safety  bars  are  used,  they  should  be  located  as 
near  as  practical  to  the  drawbar  to  reduce  to  a  minimum  the 
amount  of  slack  rc(iiiired  in  the  pin  hole  to  permit  the  loco- 
motive taking  curves  satisfactorily. 

Where  two  .safety  bars  are  used,  they  should  be  of  such  size 
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Fig   2. — Tables   of    Dimensions    of   Drawbars    for   Different 
Tractive  Efforts,  at  Factors  of  Safety  of  10,  15  and  20 

and  area  that  the  working  stress  based  on  the  normal  tractive 
effort  of  the  locomotive  does  not  exceed  4,500  lb.  per  sq.  in. 
in  both  bars  considered  together  and  the  factor  of  safety  should 
not  be  less  than  10.  Safety  bars  should  be  free  from  bends 
and  offsets.  A  diagram  of  a  satisfactory  general  form  of 
safety  bar  located  at  the  side  of  the  drawbar,  together  with 
method  of  determining  the  principal  dimensions,  is  shown  in 
Fig.  3.  Tables  of  dimensions  of  safety  bars  for  different  trac- 
tive efforts,  at  factors  of  safety  of  10,  IS  and  20,  are  shown  in 
Fig.  4.  These  tables  are  based  on  a  tensile  strength  of  45,000 
lb.  per  sq.  in.  for  the  higher  tractive  force  shown  on  each  line. 
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Fig  3. — Diagram  of  Safety  Bar   (at  Side  of  Drawbar)   and 
Method  of  Determining  the   Principal   Dimensions 

Safety  chains,  where  used,  should  be  of  such  area  that 
the  working  stress,  based  on  the  normal  tractive  effort  of  the 
locomotive  should  not  exceed  4,500  lb.  per  sq.  in.  in  both 
chains  considered  together  and  the  factor  of  safety  should  not 
be  less  than  10.  All  bolts  in  safety  chain  connections  should 
have  double  nuts  and  split  key  or  cotter  key  where  it  is  possi- 
ble to  apply  them.  Where  space  is  limited,  a  single  nut  and 
split  key  or  cotter  key  should  be  applied.  It  is  not  recom- 
mended that  cotter  key  or  split  key  alone  be  used.  Clevises, 
clevis  pins  and  attachments  must  be  of  strength  equal  to  the 
chain. 


The  following  is  a  simple  formula  for  determining  size  of 
link  in   safety  chains: 

TF 

A^ 

.75.S4 
A  "  Area  of  hat  of  which  link  in  made. 
T  ^^  Tractive  force. 
I"  =  Factor  of  aafety  —  minimum,  10. 
S  =  45,000=1  Tensile  slrenKlh  of  wroiiKht  iron  per  «(|.  in. 

Draw  castings  on  locomotive  and  tender  should  be  inspected 
at  each  regular  drawbar  inspection.  At  each  locomotive  gen- 
eral shopping,  the  draw  casting  on  the  locomotive  should  be 
given  as  thorough  inspection  as  possible  without  taking  down 
the  casting  and  a  similar  inspection  should  be  made  on  the 
tender.  In  addition,  a  thorough  inspection  should  be  made  of 
all  framing  and  bracing  at  the  front  of  the  tenders,  as  well  as 
of  all  rivets  and  bolts.  Where  the  sills,  corner  angles,  braces, 
etc.,  are  found  corroded  to  the  extent  of  impairing  their 
strength,  cracked  or  otherwise  defective,  these  parts  should 
be  reinforced  or  renewed.  Bolts  which  may  be  found  under 
size  should  be  replaced  by  bolts  of  original  size. 

Substitution  of  Safety  Bars  for  Safety  Chains 

W^here  safety  bars,  one  on  each  side  of  the  drawbar,  are  of 
ample  size  without  offset  and  have  the  proper  arrangement 
of  holes  to  give  the  required  clearance  without  causing  com- 
pression in  either  bar  at  any  time,  and  where  connections  on 
the  locomotive  and  tender  arc  as  strong  as  a  drawbar  of  the 
required  size,  the  cost  incident  to  changing  to  a  central  safety 
bar  is  not  considered  to  be  justified.  The  committee  investi- 
gated   the   application    of  additional    brackets   or   built   up   ar- 
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Fig  4. — Tables  of  Dimensions  of   Safety   Bars   (at   Side   of 

Drawbar)  for  Different  Tractive  Efforts,  at  Factors 

of  10,  15  and  20 

rangements  to  present  locomotive  and  tender  draw  equipment 
by  which  to  change  from  safety  chains  to  central  safety  bars 
without  discontinuing  present  draw  castings  on  the  engine 
and  tender.  This  investigation  was  made  on  locomotives  of 
various  classes  on  several  different  railroads.  In  some  few 
cases  it  is  possible  to  add  brackets  or  build  up  draw  equipment 
on  either  locomotive  or  tender  by  which  central  safety  bar 
can  be  applied.  Practically  in  no  cases  coming  within  the 
observation  of  the  committee  is  it  possible  to  add  a  bracket 
or  build  up  equipment  on  both  the  locomotive  and  tender  by 
which  to  obtain  an  arrangement  of  sufficient  strength  to  justify 
applying  a  central  safety  bar.  In  most  cases  where  possible  to 
build  up  on  present  equipment,  it  is  necessary  to  incur  the 
expense  of  taking  down  of  present  castings  and  machining 
them  so  that  additional  brackets  can  be  bolted  on  satisfactorily, 
which  expense  is  frequently  nearly  as  great  as  applying  new 
castings.  With  few  exceptions  it  is  more  practicable  to  apply 
new  draw  castings  to  both  locomotive  and  tender  in  order  to 
obtain  a  safe  and  reliable  arrangement  where  conditions  justify 
changing  to  a  central  safety  bar  on  locomotives  in  service. 

The  investigation  of  the  committee  demonstrates  very  clear- 
ly that  the  matter  of  bolting  must  be  given  great  care  where 
additional  brackets  or  built-up  equipment  are  applied  and  that 
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the  strength  of  the  bolts  and  the  equipment  bolted  on  must 
be  strong  enough  to  stand  any  stresses  to  which  the  safety  bar 
might  be  subjected.  It  is  not  sufficient  to  bolt  on  a  makeshift 
arrangement  that  has  the  appearance  of  holding  the  safety  bar. 
The  equipment  applied  must  be  strong  and  well  supported  as 
this  equipment  is  applied  as  a  safeguard  for  human  liy,es. 

The  process  of  welding  should  not  be  permitted  in  applying 
supplementary  brackets'  or  equipment  to  facilitate  the  appli- 
cation of  a  central  safety  bar.  The  element  of  uncertainty  as  to 
the  possible  strength  of  welds  condemns  this  process  in  connec- 
tion with  parts  on  which  so  much  depends  in  the  matter  of 
safety. 

Cost  of  Changing  to  Central  Safety   Bars  on  Locomotives   in   Service 
Approximate  figures  based  on    1920  prices  for   labor  and  material,  includ- 
ing   surcharge,    for    equipment    applicable    to    large    locomotives    of    Pacific, 
Mikado  or  Samta  Fe  type. 

New  Equipment  on  Locomotive  and  Tender 

New  draw  casting  or  deck  in   rough,   for  locomotive $235.00 

New  drawbar,  safety  bar,  pin,  bolts,  finished 72.00 

Machining  deck,  removing  old  deck,  applying  new  deck 64.00 

Equipment  on   locomotive,  drawbar  and   safety  bar $371.00 

New  tender  draw  casting  in  rough  for  tender $145.00 

Pin,    pin    carrier,    rivets..... 18.00 

Machining  tender  draw  casting,  removing  old  casting  and  applying 
new     30.00 

$193.00 
Total  for  new  equipment  on  engine  and  tender,  including  new  bars.  .$564.00 

Modification  of  Both  Locomotive  and  Tender  Equipment 

Locomotive  equipment  and  safety  bar $107.00 

Tender    equipment    64.00 

$171.00 

Modification  of  Locomotive  Equipment  and  Application  of  New 
Tender   Equipment 

Locomotive  equipment  and  safety  bar .■ $107.00 

New  tender   equipment 193.00 

$300.00 

New  Locomotive   Equipment  and  Modification  of  Tender  Equipment 

New  locomotive  equipment,  drawbar  and  safety  bar $371.00 

Tender   equipment    64.00 

$435.00 

The  figures  given  in  the  table  are  approximate  estimates 
and  will  vary  with  different  conditions  and  different  construc- 
tion. They  do  not  include  any  royalty,  and  where  a  patented 
device  is  applied  the  price  of  the  royalty  must  be  added  in 
each  case.  While  the  estimates  are  given  of  the  approximate 
costs  of  different  combinations  of  applications,  investigation 
indicates  that  in  most  cases  the  application  of  central  safety 
bars  to  locomotives  already  in  service  will  involve  new  draw 
castings  on  engine  and  on  tender,  as  well  as  new  bars  and 
incidental  changes.  With  payment  of  a  royalty,  the  total  cost 
of  the  change  will  often  be  approximately  $500  per  locomotive. 

Offset  Drawbars 

In  designing  and  constructing  drawbars  for  new  locomotives, 
they  should  be  made  without  bends  or  offsets.  The  use  of 
offset  bars  should  be  eliminated  as  far  as  possible  on  the  loco- 
motives already  in  service. 

Before  bending  or  offsetting  a  bar  the  matter  should  be 
submitted  to  an   authorized  office   and   the   stresses  estimated 


Fig   5.— Broken   Drawbar   With   a   Bad   Offset. 

before  the  bar  is  allowed  in  service.  If  drawbars  are  to  be 
safe,  the  careless  practice  of  offsetting  drawbars  for  conveni- 
ence in  quick  exchange  of  tenders  must  not  be  permitted. 

The  danger  from  offset  drawbars  justifies  illustrating  an  ex- 
ample of  a  badly  offset  drawbar  removed  from  service  because 
of  breakage.  A  photograph  of  this  drawbar  is  shown  by  Fig. 
5  and  the  following  facts  illustrate  the  effect  of  offset: 

Locomotive  tractive  effort 35,000  lb. 

Fiber  stress  per  sq.  in.  in  straight  drawbar  of 
same  cross-section   1,984  lb. 


Factor  of  safety  in  straight  drawbar  of  same 
cross-section    22 

Fiber  stress  per  sq.  in.  in  offset  bar  shown 
by   Fig.   5 26,632  lb. 

Factor  of  safety  in  the  offset  bar 1.4 

Drawbar  and  Safety-Bar  Pins 

With  central  safety  bars,  it  is  permissible  to  use  separate 
pins  for  the  drawbar  and  for  the  safety  bar. 

Where  surrounding  conditions  permit,  it  is  best  practice  to 
apply  draw  pins  from  above,  forming  the  pin  with  a  head  at 
the  upper  end  and  applying  a  split  key  or  cotter  key  through 
the  lower  end  of  the  pin  to  prevent  its  working  up.  Where 
the  pin  cannot  be  applied  from  above,  it  is  satisfactory  to  apply 
it  from  below,  but  it  must  be  securely  supported.  A  satisfac- 
tory method  of  supporting  pins  applied  from  below  is  shown 
by  Fig.  6. 

Manufacture  and  Repairs 

Drawbars  and  safety  bars  are  not  to  be  welded  in  manufac- 
ture or  repairs.  Each  bar  is  to  be  forged  in  one  piece.  It  is 
recommended  that  pin-holes   in   drawbars   and   safety  bars  be 
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Fig   6. — Method   of   Securing   Drawbar   Pins   Applied 
From  Below 

drilled  when  the  bars  are  cold,  and  under  no  circumstances  are 
they  to  be  punched. 

When  drawbars  are  made  new  and  when  they  are  heated  for 
forging  or  upsetting,  they  are  to  be  cooled  slowly.  Under  no 
circumstances  are  they  to  be  quenched  in  water.  Drawbars 
in  service  shall  be  thoroughly  anneale'd  at  least  every  six 
months  and  closely  inspected  for  defects  after  being  annealed. 
Inspection  at  time  of  annealing  shall  serve  as  one  of  the  re- 
quired quarterly  Federal  inspections.  The  same  practice  is  to 
be  followed  with  safety  bars,  safety  chains  and  pins. 

In  order  that  each  drawbar  shall  carry  a  record  of  date  of 
application;  as  well  as  date  of  inspection  and  annealing,  a  sim- 
ple practice  of  marking  with  steel  stencils  is  recommended. 
Stencil  the  date  and  place  of  application  on  the  top  face  of  the 
drawbar  near  the  tender  end.  Keep  this  stenciling  legible  until 
drawbar  is  scrapped.  Stencil  the  date  and  place  of  last  inspec- 
tion or  annealing  on  the  right  side  of  the  drawbar  midway 
between  the  ends.  Obliterate  the  previous  marks  in  this  loca- 
tion before  restenciling.  No  other  marks  should  be  allowed 
to  appear  on  the  drawbar.  To  indicate  the  class  of  work,  the 
letter  /  should  be  stenciled  after  the  date  when  inspection  only 
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is  inailc,  tlic  U-Hit  ./  wlu-n  aniu-ali'd  and  the  li'tu-r  A'  wlicn  a 
iii'w  liar  IS  apiilii'd.  As  a  mattiT  of  record,  it  may  l)i'  (Ifsiral)lc 
to  arraii>;»-  for  tlu-  initial  of  sliop  applyiuK  the  drawbar  to  prt- 
eodc  tlic  ilate. 

Drawbar  and  Safety  Bar  Pockets 

Hrawliar  and  safi'ty-t)ar  pockets  sliould  he  at  least  as  strong 
as  the  drawhar.  When  not  cast  solid  with  the  locomotive  or 
tender  frames,  the  hoUs  or  rivets  securing  them  should  l)e  of 
sudi  si/e  and  so  applied  that  their  holding  power  will  be  as 
stroiijr  as  the  drawbar.  The  clearance  in  pocket  above  the 
drawbar  or  safety  bar  must  be  sufficient  to  prevent  binding  of 
the  bar  wlien  there  is  vertical  movement  between  engine  and 
tender  due  to  inequality  in  the  track,  frog,  crossings,  etc., 
and  in  passing  over  the  ends  of  turntable.  At  the  same  time, 
this  clearance  should  not  be  so  great  as  to  place  supports  of 
the  pin  so  far  apart  as  to  cause  the  pin  to  bend.  This  clear- 
ance should  be  at  least  J4  in.,  should  not  usually  e.xcced  lyi 
in.,  and  1  in.  is  usually  good  practice. 

There  should  be  ample  clearance  in  the  pockets  around  the 
sides  and  ends  of  bars  to  prevent  the  bars  binding  when  the 
locomotive  is  passing  over  curves.  It  is  good  practice  to  pro- 
vide a  minimum  clearance  of  two  inches  on  each  side  and  at 
the  end. 

Federal  Law  on  Safety  Bars 

The  second  paragraph  of  Item  No.  22  of  Federal  rules  and 
instructions  for  the  inspection  and  testing  of  locomotives  and 
tenders  is  as  follows : 

"Two  or  more  safety  bars  or  safety  chains  of  ample  strength 
shall  be  provided  betw-cen  locomotive  and  tender,  maintained 
in  safe  and  suitable  condition  for  service,  and  inspected  at  the 
same  time  draw  gear  is  inspected." 

Inasmuch  as  the  government  standard  locomotives  were 
equipped  w-ith  central  safety  bars,  and  a  great  many  other  loco- 
motives have  been  built  with  the  same  arrangement,  there  is 
evidently  no  tendency  to  enforce  the  letter  of  this  law.  To 
prevent  any  opportunity  of  confusion,  it  is  recommended  that 
the  association  request  an  amendment  to  this  rule,  to  read  as 
follows : 

"One  safety  bar  of  the  same  strength  as  the  drawbar,  located 
immediately  above  or  below  the  drawbar,  or  two  or  more 
safety  bars  or  safety  chains  of  ample  strength,  located  one  on 
each  side  of  the  drawbar,  shall  be  provided  between  locomo- 
tive and  tender,  maintained  in  safe  and  suitable  condition  for 
service,  and  inspected  at  the  same  time  draw  gear  is  in- 
spected." 

The  report  was  signed  by  M.  H.  Haig  (Chairman),  Atchi- 
son, Topeka  &  Santa  Fe;  I.  A.  Seiders,  Philadelphia  &  Read- 
ing; W.  S.  Jackson,  Erie,  and  H.  A.  Hoke,  Pennsylvania 
System. 

Discussion 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  presentation  of  the  report,  Mr.  Haig 
explained  that  the  use  of  the  central  safety  bar  is  contrary  to 
the  letter  of  the  Federal  law,  but  considering  the  practical  use- 
fulness of  the  central  safety  bar,  it  is  recommended  that  the 
Association  shall   request  an  amendment  to  the  present  ruling. 

This  proposed  amendment  appears  on  Page  20,  and  is  as  fol- 
lows:  "One  safety  bar  of  same  strength  as  drawbar,  located 
immediately  above  or  below  drawbar,  or  two  or  more  safety 
bars  or  safety  chains  of  ample  strength,  located  one  on  each 
side  of  drawbar,  shall  be  provided  between  locomotive  and  ten- 
der, maintained  in  safe  and  suitable  condition  for  service,  and 
inspected  at  the  same  ti'me  the  draw  gear  is  inspected." 

W.  H.  Winterrowd  (C.  P.)  :  The  Canadian  Pacific  has  used 
the  drawbar  of  a  built-up  type,  which  has  proved  very  successful 
in  service,  which  covers  a  period  of  10  years  to  my  personal 
knowledge.  That  drawbar  is  built  up  of  six  yi-'m.  plates  riveted 
together  with  two  rivets  at  each  end,  sufficient  metal  being  pro- 
vided outside  of  the  edge  of  the  hole  to  permit  the  stress  to 
remain  reasonable. 

That  drawbar  has  indicated  several  advantages,  the  chief  one 
being  that  if  there  should  be  any  tendency  to  failure,  one  of  the 
laminations  can  break  and  the  entire  bar  not  fail. 

W.  F.  Kiesel  (Pennsylvania)  :  This  report  seems  to  require 
nothing  but  wrought  iron  drawbars.  There  are  many  drawbars 
in  existence  today  made  of  axle  steel.  Axle  steel  is  better  and 
stronger  than  wrought  iron  for  the  purpose.    It  therefore  seems 


ih.it  .i.xle  steel  or  any  other  steel  of  a  similar  carbon  should  hi- 
admitted. 

In  tlie  car  construction  committee  the  recommendation  was 
made  that  the  drawbars  and  drawhar  attachments  for  cars  be 
increased  from  a  value  of  10  sq.  in.  to  12  s(i.  in.  It  seems  rea- 
sonable that  the  drawbar  between  engine  and  tender  should 
never  be  Uss  than  that,  because  if  you  double-headed  train,  the 
second  engine  becomes  aulrmiatically  a  part  of  the  Ir.iin ;  there- 
fore the  drawbar  connection  between  the  engine  and  tender 
should  be  as  strong  as  we  re<|uire  between  cars.  It  is  imperative 
that  we  should  say  the  drawbar  shall  never  be  less  than  12  sq.  in. 
of  cross-section,  and  on  the  basis  of  the  stresses  they  allow,  this 
would  mean  that  any  engine  witii  a  drawbar  pull  of  54,001)  lb. 
or  less  must  have  12  sq.  in. 

I  fully  agree  witli  the  committee  that  if  at  all  possible  a 
drawliar  should  lie  straight  and  not  bent.  A  bent  drawbar  is 
always  a  nuisance,  and  I  believe  engines  can  be  built  with  the 
drawbar  straight. 

F'rank  McMamany  (U.S.R.A.)  :  I  am  inclined  to  disagree  with 
the  conclusions  of  the  committee  on  page  2  with  respect  to  the 
minimum  factor  of  safety  of  drawbars  between  locomotive  and 
tender.  I  believe  a  factor  of  10  is  entirely  too  low  to  provide 
proper  safety.  The  previous  si)eaker,  referred  to  the  simple 
method  of  placing  one  locomotive  ahead  of  lite  other,  and  as 
double-heading  has  not  gone  out  of  practice,  by  any  means,  we 
have  reduced  the  factor  of  safety  on  that  drawbar  to  5  if  the 
additional  locomotive  is  of  equal  tractive  power;  and,  if  greater, 
we  have  reduced  it  substantially  lower  than  that.  But  drawbars 
do  not  fail  as  a  general  proposition  under  ordinary  service  con- 
ditions when  the  locomotive  is  pulling  steadily.  They  fail  as 
the  result  of  shock  and  I  think  that  we  all  have  records  of 
cases  where,  writh  a  single  locomotive,  due  to  the  application  of 
the  air  from  the  rear  of  the  train  or  some  similar  cause,  the 
actual  strain  on  the  drawbar  was  more  than  five  times  the  trac- 
tive power,  and  if  we  put  another  locomotive  ahead  of  that, 
our  factor  of  safety  becomes  a  minus  quantity. 

In  the  record  I  wish  to  say  that  I  do  not  intend  in  my 
remarks  to  use  trade  names.  I  am  speaking  of  the  individual 
safety  bars.  So  that  while  the  rule  has  never  been  changed, 
permission  has  been  granted  to  use  the  individual  safety  bar 
as  constituting  an  equally  safe  and  perhaps  a  safer  arrange- 
ment than  the  double  bar.  In  my  own  opinion  it  is  a  safer 
proposition,  and  the  factor  of  safety  which  would  be  satis- 
factory for  the  single  bar  might  be  entirely  unsatisfactory 
for  the  double  bar.  But  for  either  I  think  the  factor  of 
safety  is  too  low. 

Mr.  Kiesel:  In  regard  to  what  Mr.  McManamy  just  said, 
I  would  like  to  ask  him  one  question:  If  the  drawbar  at  the 
rear  of  the  tender  has  a  value  of  only  12  sq.  in.,  why  should 
an  engine  that  has  a  drawbar  pull  of  150,000  lb.  have  more 
than  30  sq.  in.?  It  does  not  seem  logical,  because  if  a  break 
occurs  it  certainly  will  break  the  12  sq.  in.  rather  than  the 
20  or  30,  and  I  do  not  see  why  a  factor  of  safety  of  more 
than  10  should  be  used  in  a  case  of  that  kind. 

Mr.  McManamy:  There  are  two  reasons.  The  first  is  the 
fact  that  drawbars  do  fail  between  the  engine  and  tender, 
rather  than  at  the  back  of  the  tender,  and  the  second  is 
the  disastrous  results  of  failure  between  the  engine  and 
tender  rather  than  at  the  back  of  the  tender.  We  want  to 
make  the  failure  at  the  rear  of  the  tender,  if  we  are  going 
to  have  a  failure,  rather  than  between  the  engine  and  tender, 
and  that  is  the  reason  we  have  a  strong  safety  bar,  and  that 
is  the  reason  the  bar  is  provided  between  the  engine  and 
tender.  The  results  of  failure  between  engine  and  tender 
have  proven  so  disastrous  that  it  has  been  necessary  for  us 
to  constantly  keep  on  the  lookout  for  improvements  and  ad- 
ditional strength  in  these  safety  bars,  to  prevent  the  serious 
accidents  which  result  from  failure  at  that  point. 

J.  A.  Pilcher,  N.  W. :  In  the  discussion  of  the  idea  advanced 
by  Mr.  Kiesel,  Mr.  McManamy  spoke  of  the  break  between  the 
engine  and  tender,  and  in  referring  to  that  point  I  am  sure 
he  did  not  have  in  his  mind  any  engine  such  as  Mr.  Kiesel  had 
reference  to.  I  do  not  think  he  will  find  any  record  of  break- 
age of  drawbars  of  such  a  size  in  connection  with  any  such 
engine.  While  a  factor  of  10  might  be  raised  slightly,  a  factor 
of  20  would  require  60  sq.  in.  in  the  drawbar  with  150,000  lb. 
tractive  locomotive  a  pretty  ponderous  sort  of  a  device  to 
handle. 
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Mr.  McManamy :  I  would  like  to  ask  the  members,  in  con- 
sidering what  I  said,  to  think  of  what  I  actually  did  say,  and 
not  of  what  I  probably  thought.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  records 
are  in  existencse  to-day  of  failures  with  very  serious  results  on 
the  same  type  of  locomoti\ie,  and  I  think  we  are  entirely  justified, 
as  long  as  the  practice  of  double-heading  exists,  in  asking  for  a 
factor  of  safety  greater  than  10. 

There  is  a  further  question — if  the  average  locomotive  is  con- 


structed with  a  factor  of  safety  of  20  or  22  why  should  this  As- 
sociation go  on  record  as  indorsing  a  minimum  factor  of  10? 
I  have  found  a  very  strong  and  almost  uncontrollable  disposi- 
tion on  the  part  of  mechanical  officers  of  railroads  to  work  to 
minimums. 

A.  Kearney  (N.  &  W.)  :  /  move  that  the  report  be  received 
and  printed  in  the  record.  This  motion  duly  seconded  and  car- 
ried. 


Design,  Maintenance  and  Operation  of  Electric  Rolling  Stock 


HE   REPORT   OF  THE  COMMITTEE  this 

year  consists  of  individual 
papers,  written  by  the  various 
members,  showing  the  de- 
velopment of  several  of  the 
important  electrification  pro- 
jects on  American  steam  rail- 
roads, as  follows : 

Exhibit  A. — B  a  1 1  i  m  o  r  e 
Tunnels,  Electrification,  Balti- 
more &  Ohio. 

Exhibit  B.— New  York 
Central  Electrification,  New 
York  to  Harmon. 

Exhibit  C. — Brief  History 
of  New  York,  New  Haven  & 
Hartford  Electric  Rolling 
Stock. 

Exhibit    D— Great    North- 
ern    Electrification,    Cascade 
Tunnel. 

Exhibit  E. — The  Hoosac  Tunnel  Electrification,  Boston  & 
Maine. 

Exhibit  F. — Electric  Operation  on  the  Butte,  Anaconda  & 
Pacific. 

Exhibit  G. — Historical  Sketch,  Norfolk  &  Western  Electrified 
Lines. 

Exhibit  H. — Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul,  Synopsis  of  Elec- 
trification. 
Exhibit  I. — The  Long  Island  Electrification. 
Exhibit  J. — Electrification  of  the  Southern  Pacific's  Oakland, 
Alameda  and  Berkeley  Suburban  Lines. 

Abstracts  of  the  papers,  some  of  which  are  quite  voluminous, 
are  presented  below. 

The  report  is  signed  by  C.  H.  Quereau,  N.  Y.  C. ;  G.  C.  Bishop, 
L.  L;  J.  H.  Davis,  B.  &  O. ;  G.  McCormick,  S.  P.;  H.  R.  War- 
nock,  C.  M.  &  St.  Pa.;  W.  L.  Bean,  N.  Y.  N.  H.  &  H.;  J.  T. 
Wallis,  Pennsylvania ;  J.  A.  Pilcher,  N.  &  W. 

Baltimore  Tunnels  Electrification,  Baltimore  &  Ohio 

Three  general  types  of  locomotives  have  been  used.  The  first 
two,  being  pioneers  for  steam  railroad  service,  are  of  interest  pri- 
marily only  from  a  historical  point  of  view.  The  class  LE-2 
are  still  in  operation,  although  they  are  of  a  design  that  would 
now  be  considered  obsolete.  An  interesting  feature  with  respect 
to  these  locomotives  is  that  they  are  today  handling  the  maxi- 
mum tonnage  freight  trains  operated  over  the  division,  notwith- 
standing the  fact  that  during  the  period  they  have  been  in  ser- 
vice steam  motive  power  has  been  replaced  twice  in  order  to  se- 
cure greater  capacity.  This  has  been  possible  due  to  the  flexi- 
bility of  multiple  unit  control  in  that  when  they  were  first  built 
they  were  operated  in  two-unit  combinations,  while  they  are 
now  run  as  a  three-unit  combination,  thus  providing  a  50  per 
cent  increase  in  capacity. 

The  locomotives  purchased  in  1910  and  1912  are  of  the  De- 
troit tunnel  type  and  might  be  considered  as  standard  for  the 
present  electrification.  This  design  has  been  found  to  be  very 
satisfactory  for  limited  zone,  moderate  speed  service  in  that  they 
are  practically  equally  well  adapted  for  passenger,  freight  and 
switching  service.  Future  additions  will  probably  be  of  this 
type  with  minor  modifications  to  increase  their  capacity  slightly. 

The  report  included  also  data  concerning  the  current  col- 
lecting system  and  the  performance  of  various  types  of  rail 
bonds. 


New  York  Central  Railroad  Electrification,  New 
York  to  Harmon 

This  operation  was  begun  with  35  locomotives  and  180  multiple 
unit  cars,  of  which  55  were  trailers  which  were  subsequently 
equipped  with  motors.  At  present  there  are  73  locomotives  and 
241  motor  cars.  A  direct  current,  rather  than  alternating  cur- 
rent, system  was  adopted  because  of  insufficient  practical  experi- 
ence with  the  alternating  current  for  a  trunk  line  problem  re- 
quiring the  highest  possible  reliability  of  service,  restricted  over- 
head clearance  in  ,the  Park  Avenue  tunnel,  which  prevented  the 
use  of  overhead  conductors,  and  legal  obstacles  to  the  use  of 
high  voltage  overhead  trolley  lines  within  New  York  City. 

The  operating  service  obtained  from  this  equipment  has  been 
more  reliable,  with  fewer  delays,  than  was  obtained  from  the 
steam  locomotives  which  were  displaced,  and  very  satisfactory 
indeed,  conditions  in  the  tunnel  included.  The  following  table 
shows  the  record  of  train  detentions  due  to  failure  of  the  equip- 
ment for  the  year  1918  for  electric  operation,  and  the  year  1908 
for  steam.     All  detentions  are  included : 

Electric    Operation,    1918 

All    locomotives 

No.  detentions  Miles  run  Miles  per  detention 

37  1,854,700  50,127 

M.    U.    Cars 

71  5,926,301  83,469 

Steam   Opekation,    1908 

Hudson  Passenger   Division 

664  4,014,980  6,045 

The  inspection,  repairs  and  maintenance  of  the  electric  equip- 
ment of  cars  and  locomotives  has  proven  to  be  a  comparatively 
simple  and  inexpensive  process,  costing  less  than  that  of  steam 
equipment : 

Inspection  and  Repairs  of  Electric  Locomotives 
Cost  per  1,000  miles 
Year  Labor  Material  Total 

1912      $18.88  $14.60  $33.22 

1913      19.82  14.54  34.36 

1914      21.55  21.34  42.89 

1915      19.01  13.79  32.80 

Inspection  and  Repairs  of  Multiple  Unit  Cars 

1912      $11.34  $7.40  $18.74 

1913      10.09  7.47  17.56 

1914      10.13  9.19  19.32 

1915      12.56  12.25  24.81 

These  figures,  as  well  as  those  for  the  locomotives,  are  fair 
averages  of  cost  for  the  twelve  years  of  electric  operation  until 
the  year  1918,  when  wages  were  appreciably  increased  by  the  gov- 
ernment. 

In  this  connection  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that  the  figures 
given  do  not  include  fixed  charges,  which  must  be  included  in 
arriving  at  the  comparative  cost  of  steam  and  electric  operation. 

Experience  has  shown  that  it  requires  less  electric  locomo- 
tives than  steam  for  the  same  amount  of  work.  This  fact  is 
due  to  several  electric  characteristics,  among  them  two  which 
are  very  evident.  One  of  these  is  the  fact  that  no  time  is  lost 
by  the  electric  equipment  in  having  fires  cleaned  and  supplies  of 
coal  and  water  furnished.  Again,  the  electric  locomotives  take 
the  slack  and  handle  their  loads  with  more  snap  than  the  steam 
engines.  The  following  table  gives  the  number  of  steam  and 
electric  locomotives  required  in  several  districts  : 

Engines   Used — Hudson   Division 
Steam  Electric 

53  engines  and  78  coaches 17  engines  and  97  multiple  unit  cars. 

Harlem    Division 
41   engines  and  95   coaches 11  engines  and   116  multiple  unit  cars. 

New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford  Electric  Rolling 
Stock 

The  present  electric  rolling  equipment  of  the  New  Haven  on 
its  principal  electric  division,  namely^  New  York  to  New  Haven, 
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consists  of  KM  clcolric  locninotivcs,  27  multiple  unit  cars  ami  52 
trailer  cars.  All  operate  at  ll.OlK)  volts,  sinnk-pliase,  alteriiat- 
iiig  current.  Some  arc  arranned  to  operate  at  660  volts  direct 
current,  also,  in  order  to  enter  New  York  City  over  the  tracks 
of  the  .\ew  \'ork  Central  or  Pennsylvania. 

AUIioukIi  designed  at  a  time  when  information  on  the  re- 
quirements of  an  aliernatinK  current,  hi^h  voItaRe,  high  speed, 
heavy  train  capacity  locomotive  was  very  meaner,  the  locomo- 
tives are  today  comparable  with  those  designed  in  the  light  of 
all  the  experience  gathered  in  the  last  thirteen  years.  This  is 
the  more  noteworthy  when  it  is  reinemhered  that  most  electrical 
apparatus  becomes  obsolete  often  before  sufficient  time  has 
elapsed  to  get  it  erected  and  going.  In  general  design  the  last 
locomotives  purchased  in  1910  are  the  same  as  those  purchased 
in  1919,  most  of  the  principal  improvements  of  tlie  1919  lot  be- 
ing in  the  au.xiliary  apparatus  and  the  control  apparatus.  The 
general  features  are  the  same  as  those  of  the  locomotives  de- 
signed today,  which  extended  service  and  experiment  have 
proved  best.  Some  of  the  experimenting  of  the  New  Haven 
was  carried  out  by  building  one  locomotive  of  each  type.  The 
locomotives  of  the  New  Haven  may  l)e  divided  below  into  two 
groups,   (I)  the  standard  types,   (H)   the  experimental  types. 

I.     Stand.\bd 

Wheel 
arrangement 
1 — Gearless  motors  for  fast  passenger  service. 
First  type  lAiilt.      Now    olysolete    for    single 

pliase    01-041  2-4-4-2 

Frt.   076-0111  2-4-4-2 

2 — Geared     passenger,     freight     and     switcher  Sw.  0200-0214  0-4-4-0 

locomotives     Pass.  0300-0304     2-6-2-2-6-2 

II.     Experimental 

Wheel 
arrangement 
Geared  3-truck  fast  freight  or  passenger  locomotive.     069  2-4-4-2 

Geared  2-truck  fast  freight  or  passenger  locomotive.      071-2  2-4-4-2 

Geared  side  rod  freight  locomotive 068  4-4-4-4 

Side    rod    locomotive 070  2-4-4-2 

The  above  list  contains  locomotives  whicli  represent  every 
mechanical  type  of  drive  put  forth  to  date,  either  in  this  country 
or  in  Europe,  as  the  best  solution  for  transmitt'ng  the  torque 
of  the  motors  to  tractive  eflfort  at  the  rim  of  the  driving  wheels. 
The  type  that  proved  best  for  passenger  and  freight  service  is 
represented  by  New  Haven  locomotives  076-0111  and  0300-0304. 
This  is  a  geared  type  with  twin  motors,  that  is,  two  motors  bolt- 
ed together  and  driving  one  pair  of  wheels  through  helical 
springs. 

Through  the  gearless  locomotive  of  the  2-4-4-2  type  (01-041) 
has  given  very  good  service  for  the  past  tvi'elve  years  in  both 
local  and  fast  express  service,  it  is  now  replaced  by  the  geared 
locomotive  of  the  0300-0304  type.  The  other  types  listed  under 
"experimental"  have  not  proved  successful  and  will  not  be  du- 
plicated on  the  N.  Y.  N.  H.  &  H.  The  type  represented  by  loco- 
motive 068,  with  a  geared  side  rod  drive  and  a  4-4-4-0  wheel 
arrangement,  has  been  used  for  polyphase  motor  drive  to  obtain 
certain  advantages  possible  with  such  a  combination.  These  ad- 
vantages are  not  available  with  single-phase  commutator  mo- 
tors. As  for  the  side  rod  type,  represented  by  locomotive  070, 
wheel  arrangement  2-4-4-2,  no  new  standard  gage  locomotives 
of  this  type  have  been  designed  in  recent  years  in  this  country. 
For  narrow  gage  roads,  where  a  large  motor  would  not  fit  be- 
tween wheels,  the  type  has  its  advantages ;  but  for  main  line, 
standard  gage,  high  speed,  heavy  tonnage  service  it  has  not 
proved  successful  on  the  N.  Y.  N.  H.  &  H. 

Great  Northern  Electrification,   Cascade  Tunnel 

In  the  year  1908  construction  was  begun  of  power  plant, 
transmission  line,  sub-station,  trolley  system  for  Cascade  Tun- 
nel and  four  electric  locomotives  were  purchased.  Work  was 
completed  late  in  the  year  1909  and  operation  begun,  and  this 
operation  has  been  successful  ever  since.  The  power  plant  is 
located  at  a  point  thirty  miles  east  of  Cascade  Tunnel  on  the 
Wenatchee  River,  and  consists  of  three  water-wheel  driven  gen- 
erators, each  of  a  horsepower  capacity  of  4000.  The  locomo- 
tives weigh  115  tons  each.  All  driving  wheels  are  traction 
wheels,  each  motor  being  coupled  to  its  axle  in  identically  the 
same  manner  as  is  done  with  street-car  motors,  being  geared  in 
single  threads.  An  interesting  feature  is  that  there  are  no 
cushion  springs  in  the  gear  in  order  to  equalize  the  tooth  pres- 
sure, as  has  been  considered  necessary  on  almost  all  heavy  lo- 
comotives ;  and  we  find  that  there  is  an  equal  amount  of  wear  on 


both  pinions,  the  tooth  pressures  seem  to  1)C  uniform,  and  the 
wear  up  to  date  has  been  almost  negligible  on  all  of  these  >;ears 
and  piniims.  The  current  is  conducted  into  the  locomotive  by 
two  regular  street-car  trolley  poles  and  wheels  located  at  each 
end  of  each  locomotive.  The  speed  of  the  driving  motors  is 
constant,  being  of  the  induction  type,  and  drives  the  locomo- 
tive at  a  constant  speed  of  15  miles  per  hour.  The  reason  for 
this  constant  speed  was  that  this  was  sujiposed  to  be  a  link  in 
a  larger  system  in  which  the  i)rinciple  of  regenratioii  on  de- 
scending grades  is  very  desirable,  and  it  was  at  the  time  the 
only  method  of  regenration  which  had  been  developed.  The 
results  of  this  regeneration  were  such  that  this  feature  was 
shown  to  be  very  desirable  for  all  electrification,  especially 
of  mountain  grades,  and  since  that  time  the  General  Electric 
Co.  has  developed  the  regenerating  locomotive,  using  the 
series  direct-current  motor,  something  which  up  until  a  few 
years  ago  was  considered  almost  impossible  of  accomi)lish- 
ment. 

The  following  is  data  on  cost  of  operation: 

Repairs    per    locomotive    mile $7.53 

Wages    27.39 

Lubrication     20 

Supplies     .33 

Total     35.45 

Miles  made  per  pint  of  cylinder  oil,  313.  Miles  per  pint  of 
car  oil,  19.  Average  gross  tons  per  engine  mile,  345.  It  is 
to  be  noted  that  every  train  has  three  electric  locomotives, 
consequently  the  tonnage  per  train  is  three  times  this,  or 
1035  tons.  Toal  passenger  car  miles,  48,096.  Toal  number 
of  tons  one  mile  is  8,461,770.  This  data  applies  to  the  year 
1918. 

The  Hoosac  Tunnel  Electrification — Boston  &  Maine 

The  Hoosac  Tunnel  electrification,  extending  for  a  distance  of 
7.9  miles  east  of  North  Adams.  Massachusetts,  and  embracing 
4^4  miles  of  double  track  tunnel,  was  undertaken  primarily  to 
increase  the  capacity  of  the  tunnel  and  to  make  train  operation 
more  safe  through  the  elimination  of  the  use  of  steam  locomo- 
tives. 

The  original  electrical  equipment  comprised  five  alternating- 
current  locomotives  of  the  2-4-4-2  type  developing  51,000  lb. 
tractive  effort  as  a  maximum — 20,500  lb.  continuously — and 
working  under  a  trolley  pressure  of  11,000  volts.  Two  locomo- 
tives of  similar  characteristics  were  added  in  1917.  These  loco- 
motives handle  1750  tons  behind  the  steam  locomotive,  this 
being  the  maximum  tonnage  assigned  for  steam  operation 
with   one  locomotive  over  this  section  of  the  division. 

The  results,  in  added  capacity,  safety  of  operation,  and  in  de- 
creased track  maintenance,  have  been  those  indicated  when  the 
project  was  undertaken. 

Electric  Operation  on  the  Butte,  Anaconda  &  Pacific 

The  Butte,  Anaconda  &  Pacific  Railway  was  built  in  the  year 
1892,  principally  for  transfer  service  between  the  ore  mines  in 
Butte  and  the  Washoe  Smelter  at  Anaconda.  The  tracks  con- 
necting these  two  cities  are  approximately  twenty-six  miles  long, 
but  the  yards  and  sidings  included  in  the  present  electrification 
bring  the  total  mileage  up  to  120. 

Until  the  Butte,  Anaconda  &  Pacific  Railway  Company  decid- 
ed upon  the  electrification  of  its  line,  for  economical  reasons 
alone,  it  is  questionable  if  any  such  steps  had  been  made  by 
steam  line  railroads.  The  electrification  of  various  steam  roads 
has  been  for  the  purpose  of  obviating  some  special  condition, 
such  as  smoke  nuisances  in  tunnels  or  cities,  congested  termi- 
nals, or  to  accomplish  some  special  work  which  a  steam  engine 
could  not  be  used  to  do. 

Tabulated  results  from  a  comparison  of  the  delays  to  passen- 
ger trains  for  the  month  of  June,  1913,  under  steam  operation, 
with  the  same  month  in  1914  under  electrical  operation,  are 
shown.  While  the  month  of  June  is  selected  at  random,  the  re- 
sults are  considered  representative  of  the  general  performance. 

The  average  cost  of  maintenance  of  overhead  system  per 
mile  per  year  for  the  past  four  years  is  $137.57.  The  year 
1918  will  give  an  idea  of  the  proportionate  cost  for  each  item 
considered. 

Recent  measurements  of  our  trolley  wires  indicate  that  the 
major  portion    of  our    overhead  wires  will    last    fifteen    years. 
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While  there  are  a  number  of  places  that  will  wear  out  in  less 
time,  there  are  other  places  which  will  wear  much  longer  than 
fifteen  jears,  depending  on  the  frequency  of  movement  and  cur- 
rent collected.  The  greatest  wear,  as  would  be  expected, 
comes  at  rigid  points,  such  as  pull-offs  and  rigid  hangers. 


Table   1 

Delays  on 
account 
engine  and         Lost  Total 

.         Meeting  power  running  delays 

points  failures  time  all  cases 

Number  of  trains  Hr.-Min.         Hr.-Min.       Hr.-Min.        Hr.-Min. 

Steam,      1913 272  15-49  0-44  4-13  20-46 

Electric,    1914 280  3-54  0-51  0-25  5-10 

Decrease    8*         11-55  7*  3-48  15-36 

Percentage  saving  due  to  electrical  operation: 

2.94%* 
75.66% 
15.91%* 
90.10% 
"*  Increase.  75.12% 

Coaches  are  heated  in  the  following  manner.  Each  coach 
heater  is  of  25  kw.  capacity,  having  a  thermostat  control,  and 
operating  on  2400  volts.  The  contactor  control  for  each  equip- 
ment receives  a  potential  of  600  volts  from  a  dynamotor  located 
on  the  locomotive.  Fresh  air  is  introduced  into  the  heater  by 
means  of  a  fan,  and  after  being  heated  to  a  temperature  of  100° 
to  105°  C.  is  forced  out  through  longitudinal  ducts  placed  inside 
the  coach.  The  heater,  principally  because  of  high  voltage,  is 
located  below  the  floor.  Heater  and  piping  are  lagged  with 
heat  insulating  material.     Three  electrical  workers  are  employed 


Poles  and  fixtures  Feeder  Trolley  Bonding 

Labor  Material  Labor  Material  Labor  Material  Labor  Material 
$3,261.52     $687.46    $554.10     $87.77      $3,889.79   $1,168.86   $1,410.96   $1,980.23 

Total  of  above  accounts $13,040.69 

Motor  Car  M   1 1,119.65 

Work  train    2,290.04 

Total  maintenance  expense $16,451.08 

Number  of  miles  operated 120.27 

Cost  per  mile  per  year $136.78 

at  the  machine  shop  to  make  such  repairs  as  are  necessary  on 
electric  locomotives,  shop  light  and  power,  coach  heating  and 
lighting,  as  well  as  assisting  in  the  maintenance  of  block  signals 
and  dispatcher's  telephone. 

Cost   Per   Year   for   Repairs 

1914        1915  1916        1917        1918        1919 
Number    electric     locomo- 
tives                17            18  21  24  28  28 

Average  locomotive  weight, 

tons     80     

Installation   date    1913 

Route    miles    electrified...  30     

Miles    single    track    basis.  90  90  114  114  120  122 

Maintenance  of  Electric  Locomotives 

Repairs    in     dollars 27,811      35,253         49,811      55,846     54,167     35,264 

Depreciation    in   dollars..   26,829     24,143     36,695     32,707     33,567 

Electric    Locomotive    Mileage 
Freight   revenue   miles. .  .321,946  317,595      505,162  412,509  413,519  226,851 
Passenger    revenue    miles.    65,428     87,625       100,290     94,659     80,020     90,805 
Svyitch    revenue    miles. ..  136,892   161,871       404,356  367,690  324,322   197,838 
Mixed    and    special    reve- 
nue   miles     616  456     

Total    revenue   miles 524,266  567,091   1,011,424  875,314  817,861   515,474 

Non-revenue    miles    5,507  2,477     10,796       2,957       1,142 

Total    locomotive    miles.  .524,266  572,598  1,013,901   886,110  820,808  516,616 
Maintenance    per    locomo- 
tive     mile       in       cents. 
(Not    including    depre- 
ciation)           5.3         6.16  4.91  6.3  6.4  6.8 

The  average  time  for  each  locomotive  in  the  shop  per  year  is 
ten  days,  while  the  shortest  is  four  days.  During  this  time  a 
general  overhauling  is  given  to  the  mechanical  and  electrical 
equipment.  The  time  for  electrical  inspection  and  repairs  va- 
ries with  the  class  of  service  which  the  locomotive  has  been 
worked  at  most.  In  general,  the  electrical  work  is  completed 
in  less  than  two  days,  bad  rheostat  connections  and  tight 
contactor  pins  giving  the  only  cause  for  electrical  work  in 
the  cab. 

It  is  stated  in  conclusion  that  the  performance  of  these  loco- 
motives through  heavy  snow  is  superior  to  that  of  steam 
locomotives  under  similar  conditions. 

Norfolk  &  Western  Electrified  Lines 

The  Norfolk  &  Western  Electrification  is  on  a  portion  of  the 
Pocahontas  Division,  familiarly  known  as  the  Elkhorn  grade. 

Along  this  division  are  numerous  colliery  sidings  and  short 
branches  penetrating  the  developed  coal  fields,  so  that  the  nor- 


mal service  consists  in  collecting  loaded  cars  or  trains  from  the 
sidings  and  branches  for  eastbound  trips  and  delivering  empties 
on  the  return.  Thus  many  conditions  are  favorable  for  electric 
traction,  namely:  An  entire  short  operating  division  on  which 
electric  power  may  be  substilucd  for  steam  between  engine 
terminals  without  shortening  or  interfering  with  adjoining 
operating  divisions,  heavy  grades  where  power  requirements 
are  great,  and  a  large  volume  of  traffic  which  taxes  the  capa- 
city of  the  line  because  of  physical  limitations  and  slow 
operating  speeds.  In  this  case  the  primary  objects  of  elec- 
trification were  the  increased  capacity  of  the  line,  and  econ- 
omy and   increased  efficiency  of  the  service   generally. 

With  the  first  study  the  source  of  power  was  to  be  gas  engines 
using  waste  gas  from  by-product  coke  ovens,  which  were  to  suc- 
ceed the  bee  hive  coke  ovens,  which  were  very  numerous  in  the 
vicinity.  The  use  of  gas  engines  was  abandoned  when  it  was 
found  that  the  coal  in  this  immediate  vicinity,  which  is  the 
Pocahontas  coal  section,  did  not  have  sufficient  volatile  mat- 
ter to  make  the  by-products  ovens  profitable. 

The  construction  was  actually  started  in  1913  and  the  locomo- 
tive operation,  was  actually  started  by  Gibbs  &  Hill  in 
April,  1915,  and  by  the  Norfolk  &  Western  Railway  in  Tulv 
1915.  ^ 

The  conditions  of  steam  operation  had  very  materially  chang- 
ed since  the  first  observations  were  made.  The  Norfolk  & 
Western  Railway  Company  had  purchased  quite  a  number  of 
Mallet  locomotives,  each  of  which  could  take  about  1080  tons 
up  the  ruling  grade  on  this  division,  instead  of  from  580  to  600 
tons. 

The  allowable  weight  per  axle  had  increased  from  42,000  lb. 
to  55,000  lb.  At  the  present  day  the  allowable  load  per  axle  on 
electric  locomotives  is  68,000  to  70,000  lb. 

The  eastbound  load  had  gone  up  to  about  50,000  gross  tons 
per  day.  The  capacity  of  the  electric  equipment,  as  installed, 
could  handle  an  average  of  about  65,000  tons  per  day,  in  addi- 
tion to  handling  the  through  freight  trains  by  electric  pushers 
and  the  passenger  trains  with  their  steam  locomotives  by  at- 
taching electric  engines.  In  the  latter  case  the  necessity  for 
an  electric  helper  occurs  only  where  the  train  is  so  heavy 
as  to  require  doubleheading  on  the  grade. 

In  connection  with  the  steam  operating  conditions — it  was 
customary  under  steam  operation  to  make  up  the  train  to  a  max- 
imum weight  of  3250  tons  behind  the  engine  and  to  handle  it  by 
a  Mallet  road  engine  and  a  Mallet  helper  over  the  division,  and, 
in  addition,  a  Mallet  pusher  up  the  1.5  per  cent  and  2  per  cent 
grades,  or  three  engines  per  train.  In  cold  weather  and  under 
adverse  conditions  the  trains  were  reduced  to  about  2900  tons. 
The  engines  were  of  the  latest  compound  type  fitted  with  me- 
chanical stokers  and  superheaters.  They  weighed  about  370,000 
lb.  on  drivers  and  540,000  lb.  total,  including  tender,  and  had  a 
tractive  power  of  about  85,000  lb.  Tonnage  trains  were  handled 
normally  at  speeds  of  seven  miles  per  hour  or  eight  miles  per 
hour  on  the  grades,  but  on  account  of  the  ventilating  conditions 
the  speed  was  reduced  to  six  miles  per  hour  in  the  Elkhorn  tun- 
nel. This  tunnel  is  equipped  with  the  Churchill  method  of  forc- 
ed ventilation,  which  consists  of  blowing  air  through  annular 
nozzles  in  the  direction  of  the  up-grade  movement  and  at  a 
slightly  greater  velocity  than  the  speed  of  the  train,  thus  blow- 
ing the  smoke  from  the  head  of  the  train  without  having  the 
smoke  from  the  rear  engine  reach  the  front  engine  during  the 
tunnel  movement. 

Because  of  the  slow  speed  in  this  tunnel,  and  also  because  of 
the  fact  that  it  is  of  single  track,  a  serious  restriction  in  the  ca- 
pacity of  the  line  occurs  at  this  point  and  has  occasioned  fre- 
quent congestion  and  delay.  Generally,  however,  the  division  is 
double  track  throughout,  with  frequent  long  passing  sidings, 
making  it  in  part  a  three-track  line.  Sixty  per  cent  of  the  en- 
tire division  is  on  curves,  the  maximum  curvature  being  12  deg. 
on  the  main  line  and  16  deg.  on  sidings. 

The  decision  to  electrify  was  arrived  at  about  seven  years  ago 
and  followed  a  careful  study  by  the  officials  of  the  road  of  the 
actual  steam  operating  costs  on  this  particular  division.  This 
was  done  by  keeping  a  complete  detailed  record  of  the  operat- 
ing costs,  as  well  as  a  tabulation  of  the  failures  and  delays  of 
each  steam  locomotive.  In  this  way  it  was  not  necessary  to  take 
average  costs,  which  included  operation  on  other  divisions  and 
under  other  conditions,  in  making  comparisons  with  estimates 
of  electric  operating  costs. 
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Till-  c)iu-stit)ii  of  a  proper  electric  system  was  fjivcn  especially 
careful  study  Uecause  of  the  dilVicult  physical  conilitioiis  and 
the  uiiprecedcntedly  heavy  haulage  re(|uireiiicnts.  It  was  ap- 
parent lliat  an  electrified  third  rail  alon^j  the  tracks  was  not 
practicaMe  under  tin-  Incal  conditions  and  that  some  system  us- 
tn^i  an  oxcrluad  collector  would  he  recpiired.  This  narrowed 
ilown  the  prohlem  to  a  decision  hetween  the  liinh-tension  direct 
current  ami  the  liigh-lension  altcrnatin):;  current  systems.  Anal- 
ysis of  hoth  first  costs  and  operating  cost,  as  well  as  considera- 
tion of  tile  local  operating  conditions,  indicated  that  the  single- 
phase  alternatini?  current  system  was  the  one  that  should  he 
adopted. 

Attention  might  he  called  here  to  the  fact  that  these  heavy 
trains  require  enormous  power  for  their  movement,  which  in 
turn  means  large  currents  to  be  collecled  if  the  potential  is  low, 
hut  is  effected  with  much  smaller  currents  if  a  system  with  the 
maxinumi  allowable  potential  is  used.  The  practical  difficulties 
of  collecting  large  currents  from  an  overhead  wire  are  well 
known,  and  the  adoption,  therefore,  of  a  high  trolley  voltage 
was  a  logical  solution  of  this  problem.  Electric  braking  down 
heavy  grades,  accomplished  in  a  simple  manner,  was  another 
attractive  operating  feature  of  the  system  adopted. 

In  working  out  the  details  of  the  installation  a  number  of 
novel  features  were  introduced,  notably  in  the  adoption  of 
three-phase  motors  on  the  locomotives  in  connection  with  single- 
phase  current  delivered  to  the  locomotives.  The  required  three- 
phase  current  for  the  motors  is  produced  by  a  "phase-converter," 
which  is  a  simple  self-contained  piece  of  apparatus.  The  three- 
phase  motor  used  for  driving  the  locomotive  is  an  unusually 
rugged  piece  of  electrical  machinery  requiring  no  commutator 
and  having  high  weight  efficiency,  or  capacity  for  given  weight 
and  dimensions.  It  has,  however,  a  constant  speed  character- 
istic which  is  not  desirable  in  some  kinds  of  railroad  operation, 
but  for  this  particular  service  has  important  advantages  in  re- 
spect to  maintaining  certain  predetermined  and  limited  train 
speeds  irrespective  of  the  loads.  Furthermore,  this  type  of  mo- 
tor has  the  valuable  characteristic  of  automatically  returning  re- 
generated current  to  the  line  on  the  down  grades,  this  being  ef- 
fected without  additional  machinery  or  complication  when  the 
predetermined  running  speed  is  slightly  exceeded  during  the 
coasting  period.  This  characteristic  may,  at  times,  result  in  a 
considerable  saving  of  power  as  the  regenerated  current  is  avail- 
able for  use  in  assisting  .;o  propel  other  trains  which  are  in 
movement  on  the  division,  but  its  most  valuable  feature  is  that 
of  "dynamic  braking,"  or  the  holding  of  the  train  at  a  uniform 
speed  on  down  grades  without  the  use  of  air  brakes. 

Twelve  electric  locomotives  have  been  provided  for  the  serv- 
ice, replacing  34  Mallet  steam  locomotives.  Each  electric  loco- 
motive consists  of  two  units  weighing  135  tons,  giving  a  total 
weight  of  270  tons  for  the  complete  locomotive.  The  frame  of 
each  unit  consists  of  two  trucks  connected  by  a  Mallet  type 
hinge,  and  each  truck  has  two  driving  axles  included  in  the  rigid 
wheel  base  with  a  radial  two-wheel  leading  truck.  The  bump- 
ing and  pulling  stresses  are  transmitted  through  the  main  trucks 
frame  and  through  twin  draft  rigging  mounted  on  the  main  trucks 
at  each  end  of  the  unit.  The  main  trucks  each  carry  two  mo- 
tors framed  into  the  truck  and  both  meshing  into  the  same  gear 
on  each  end  of  a  jackshaft.  The  main  gears  are  provided  with 
crank  pins  from  which  connection  to  the  driving-wheel  cranks 
is  made  by  side  rods  in  the  usual  manner.  By  this  arrange- 
ment the  motors  are  carried  on  the  main  locomotive  springs  and 
are  thus  thoroughly  cushioned  against  shock.  Each  half  of  the 
locomotive  is  provided  with  a  cab  supported  on  the  trucks  en- 
tirely by  spring  cushioned  friction  plates.  The  center  pins  car- 
ry no  weight  and  serve  only  to  maintain  the  cab  in  its  proper  po- 
sition on  the  trucks.  The  cabs  contain  all  current  controlling 
and  transforming  apparatus,  air-brake  pumps,  reservoirs,  and  the 
usual  appurtenances  for  the  locomotive  operation.  There  are 
two  running  speeds  for  the  locomotive,  namely,  14  miles  per 
hour  and  28  miles  per  hour. 

The  drawbar  pull  of  the  locomotive  varies  from  a  maximum 
of  114,000  lb.  during  acceleration  to  the  14-mile  speed  to  86,000 
lb.  when  operating  at  this  speed  uniformly  on  a  1  per  cent  grade, 
but  on  test  the  locomotive  has  developed  a  tractive  effort  in  ex- 
cess of  170,000  lb.  This  indicated,  however,  a  coefficient  of  adhe- 
sion which  cannot  be  assumed  in  practice.  The  maximum  guar- 
anteed accelerating  tractive  effort  per  locomotive  is  125,000  lb. 

A  valuable  characteristic  of  this  type  of  electric  locomotive  is 


ils  capability  of  safely  cxertinK  full  tractive  effort  for  a  consid- 
erable lime  while  standing.  The  utility  of  this  will  he  seen 
when  it  is  remembered  that  the  trains  hauled  arc  generally  over 
one-half  mile  in  length,  or  lhree-(|uarters  of  a  mile  in  the  case 
of  an  empty  train.  When  starting  there  is  sometimes  difiiculty 
ill  Relling  coincident  action  between,  the  head  and  rear  locomo- 
tives, and  thus  it  is  specially  important  that  both  locomotives 
may  be  able  to  exert  their  full  tractive  effort  for  an  appreciable 
time  to  take  care  of  delays  in  getting  into  full  action.  Conse- 
quently, the  motors  have  ])een  designed  to-permit  full  load  cur- 
rent to  be  applied  for  five  minutes  without  movement. 

Electric  operation  has  been  in  service  too  short  a  time  to  give 
data  as  to  performance,  but  it  may  be  said  that  the  estimates  of 
increaseid  capacity  to  be  obtained  from  this  equipment  have  been 
fully  met  and  that  an  unusually  heavy  tonnage  has  alrearly  been 
handled  without  congestion,  and  the  gathering  and  delivery 
tracks  kept  clear.  The  movement  of  the  heavy  tonnage  trains 
l)y  electricity  has  been  effected  with  case  and  smoothness;  the 
trains  accelerate  promptly  and  without  shock  or  jerk  on  the 
heavy  grades,  and  it  has  been  found  that  the  full  trains  can  be 
smoothly  controlled  by  one  head  engine  on  the  2.5  per  cent  down 
grade  Ijy  electric  braking  alone  and  at  a  uniform  speed  slightly 
above  that  of  the  regular  running  speed.  The  acceleration  of 
one  of  these  heavy  trains  is  impressive  as  regards  the  amount 
of  power  required.  Preliminary  tests  indicate  that  getting  a 
train  in  motion  up  the  grade  requires  as  much  as  11,000  electri- 
cal horse-power  and  that  running  at  uniform  speed  up  the  grade 
requires  8,0(X)  electrical  h-p.  to  be  delivered  to  the  train.  It  is 
believed  that  no  such  amount  of  power  has  ever  before  been  de- 
veloped on  a  single  train,  either  steam  or  electric,  in  regular  serv- 
ice. 

Electrification  on  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul 

The  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  were  first  interested  in 
electrification  at  the  time  their  extension  from  the  Missouri 
River  to  the  Pacific  Coast  was  under  construction. 

The  section  under  consideration  was  through  the  Bitter  Root 
Mountains,  and  the  reason  for  its  consideration  was  to  lessen 
the  fire  hazard,  as  the  line  was  building  through  a  very  exten- 
sive and  important  forest  reserve  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment. 

The  power  was  to  be  developed  from  a  number  of  sites  on  the 
St.  Joe  River.  The  plans  for  this  electrification  were  developed 
by  consulting  engineers  who  had  decided  upon  a  single  phase 
trolley.  The  plan  was  abandoned  owing  to  the  insufficiency  of 
the  power  available  on  the  St.  Joe  River.  In  the  meantime  the 
road  secured  a  site  for  power  development  on  Clark's  Fork  of 
the  Columbia  River  at  Thompson's  Falls,  in  Idaho. 

The  time  which  had  elapsed  did  not  permit  of  this  develop- 
ment to  provide  for  the  initial  operation  of  the  road  so  that  the 
Pacific  Coast  extension  was  placed  in  operation  with  steam  lo- 
comotives using  oil  for  fuel  through  the  forest  reserve. 

The  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  in  their  operations  to  se- 
cure terminal  facilities  at  Butte  and  to  secure  traffic  for  their 
new  road,  established  relations  with  the  Amalgamated  Copper 
interest  in  Montana  and  acquired  a  substantial  interest  in  the 
Butte,  Anaconda  &  Pacific  Railroad,  which  was  owned  by  the 
Amalgamated  Company.  About  this  time  the  Great  Falls  Pow- 
er Company,  which  was  also  controlled  by  the  copper  interests, 
was  seeking  a  market  for  power  from  their  important  develop- 
ment, and  to  that  end  acquired  the  Madison  River  Power  Com- 
pany and  the  Butte  Electric  Company,  which  were  controlled  by 
Mr.  C.  A.  Coffin,  President  of  the  General  Electric  Company, 
and  affiliated  interests,  the  combination  being  called  the  Mon- 
tana Power  Company. 

About  this  time  a  representative  of  the  General  Electric  Com- 
pany made  a  report  on  the  electrification  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tain Division  of  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul,  based  upon 
duplication  of  the  locomotives  and  substation  apparatus  in  use 
on  the  Butte,  Anaconda  &  Pacific.  The  traffic  was  assumed  to 
be  five  1600-ton  freight  trains  each  day  in  each  direction,  two 
through  passenger  trains  and  one  local  passenger  train  each  di- 
rection over  a  section  of  the  line  daily,  the  service  to  accommo- 
date this  traffic  was  laid  out  upon  a  train  sheet  and  the  use  of 
power  represented  to  be  maximum  of  10,000  kw.  with  an  aver- 
age of  6500,  no  consideration  of  regeneration  or  control  of  peak 
having  been  contemplated. 

Based  upon  this  report  the  contract  was  made  with  the  Mon- 
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tana  Power  Company  for  a  nominated  sum  of  10,000  kw.  for  the 
Rocky  Mountain  Division  with  options  provided  under  certain 
terms  for  an  increase  to  a  maximum  of  25,000  kw.  The  con- 
tract further  provided  that  apparatus  would  be  secured  by  the 
railroad  capable  of  regulation  of  power  factor,  and  that  a  mini- 
mum monthly  charge  would  be  equivalent  to  an  average  of  60 
per  cent  of  the  nominated  maximum  power. 

The  railroad  entered  into  a  similar  contract  for  the  extension 
of  the  electrification  to  include  the  Missoula  Division  from 
Deer  Lodge,  Mont,  to  Avery,  Ida. ,  this  involving  as  well  the 
transfer  of  the  Thompson's  Falls  Power  site  to  the  Montana 
Power  Company's  interests.  About  this  time  it  was  found  that 
the  original  basis  for  the  company's  load  diagram  was  iictitious, 
that  the  traffic  was  not  balanced  east  and  westbound,  but  fluctu- 
ated widely,  due  to  seasonal  and  local  variations.  It  was  also 
concluded  that  1600  ton  trains  in  trans-continental  service  were 
entirely  too  small  for  the  efficient  movement  of  traffic.  This  led 
to  the  determination  that  the  minimum  trains  should  be  2500 
tons  hauled  by  a  single  locomotive  on  a  one  per  cent  grade.  A 
third  conclusion  was  that  the  topography  of  the  road  was  partic- 
ularly suited  to  regeneration  and  that  this  would  be  required.  A 
fourth  conclusion,  which  was  insisted  upon,  was  that  automatic 
means  should  be  provided  for  the  limitation  of  the  maximum  de- 
mand for  power. 

The  Westinghouse  Company  submiteed  an  analysis  including 
an  estimate  on  .the  cost  of  electrification,  based  on  a  single 
phase  trolley,  split  phase  locomotives  for  freight  service,  series 
commutator  motors  for  passenger  service  and  sub-station  appa- 
ratus, to  convert  from  60  cycles  to  automatically  reduce  both 
voltage  and  frequency  when  the  demand  exceeded  the  prede- 
termined peak  setting.  Each  locomotive  and  each  dispatcher's 
office  to  be  equipped  with  frequency  meters  so  that  at  all  times 
those  interested  in  the  condition  of  power  demand  would  be 
able  to  function  advisedly. 

At  this  time  the  question  arose  as  to  the  engagement  of  an  in- 
dependent consulting  engineer,  but  at  a  subsequent  meeting  of 
the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Railroad  Company,  it  was  voted 
that  the  road  would  not  employ  an  independent  engineer  and 
formal  action  was  taken  that  the  electrification  would  be  affect- 
ed by  high  voltage,  direct  current,  the  same  as  the  Butte,  Ana- 
conda &  Pacific,  the  position  having  been  reached  without  engi- 
neering analysis  and  no  further  consideration  has  been  given  to 
the  question  of  choice  of  system. 

The  entire  undertaking  was  committed  to  a  vice-president  in 
charge  of  electrification,  who  employed  as  his  assistant  an  elec- 
trical engineer  to  work  out  the  technical  detail.  The  analysis  of 
the  probable  load  conditions  with  2500-ton  trains  led  to  the  con- 
clusion that  a  voltage  higher  than  2400  was  economical  and  de- 
sirable and  should  be  available. 

Supporting  this  position  was  a  demonstration  by  the  West- 
inghouse Company  of  a  high  voltage  car  equipment  which  was 
operated  at  6000  volts,  direct  current,  and  this  led  to  the  insist- 
ance  that  3000  volts  would  be  the  nominal  operating  voltage  to 
which  the  General  Electric  Company  finally  agreed. 

The  contracts  finally  made  with  the  General  Electric  Company 
covered  the  present  electrified  section  of  440  miles  from  Har- 
lowton,  Mont,  to  Avery,  Ida.  The  technical  requirements  as  to 
detail  of  sub-stations,  transmission  line,  trolley  cons.truction, 
and  locomotives  were  most  precise  and  the  response  of  the  Gen- 
eral Electric  Company  to  the  exacting  specifications  was  com- 
plete, so  that  the  execution  of  this  electrification  has  been  unique 
in  the  perfection  of  its  detail. 

The  maintenance  of  the  electrical  equipment  has  been  handled 
with  equal  skill.  However,  it  is  granted  that  the  conditions  lo- 
cal to  this  section  of  the  country  contribute  toward  this  result, 
so  that  overloading,  abuse  or  neglect  in  the  operation  of  this 
equipment  may  be  considered  to  have  been  entirely  absent 
throughout  its  whole  history. 

The  technical  result  of  the  electrification  has  been  quite  a  suc- 
cess. The  financial  result,  due  particularly  to  fuel  and  labor 
conditions,  and  the  indirect  value  due  to  the  publicity  of  this  op- 
eration, are  equally  as  satisfactory. 

In  addition  to  the  electrification  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  and 
Missoula  Divisions,  the  railroad  began,  in  March,  1917,  the  elec- 
trification of  an  additional  207  miles  of  main  line  on  the  Colum- 
bia and  Coast  Divisions  extending  from  Othello  to  Tacoma, 
Washington,  and  to  Black  River,  nine  and  one-half  miles  south 
of  Seattle,  across  the  Saddle  Mountains  just  west  of  the  Colum- 
bia River  and  the  Cascade  Mountains. 


The  general  character  of  the  electrical  layout  is  similar  to 
that  used  in  Montana  and  Idaho,  except  as  may  be  noted  below  : 

Locomotive  for  passenger  service  will  be  of  the  G.  E.  bi-polar 
type,  having  a  total  weight  of  aproximately  265  tons  arid  ca- 
pacity sufficient  to  haul  over  the  profile  at  a  speed  of  approxi- 
mately 25  miles  per  hour  a  twelve-car  passenger  train  weighing 
960  tons.  Delivery  of  these  locomotives  will  commence  in  Aug- 
ust. Locomotives  for  freight  service  will  be  provided  by  chang- 
ing the  gear  ratio  of  the  present  passenger  locomotives  used  on 
the  Rocky  Mountain  and  Missoula  Divisions,  and  in  place  of  the 
latter  locomotives  there  will  be  provided  for  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tain and  Missoula  Divisions  ten  quill-type  locomotives  manufac- 
tured by  the  Westinghouse  Electric  &  Manufacturing  Company, 
having  approximately  the  same  weight  and  capacity  as  the  bi- 
polar motors  just  referred  to. 

Power  will  be  supplied  over  two  transmission  lines,  one  run- 
ning from  the  Long  Lake  plant  of  the  Washington  Water  Pow- 
er Company  to  the  Taunton  sub-station,  and  the  other  from  the 
Snoqualmie  plant  of  the  Puget  Sound  Traction,  Light  &  Power 
Company  to  Cedar  Falls  and  Renton  sub-stations,  these  lines 
connecting  at  the  sub-stations  mentioned  with  the  railroad's 
high  tension  tie  Ime.  It  is  planned  to  have  this  section  under 
electrical  operation  by  October  of  this  year. 

The  Long  Island  Railroad  Electrification 

In  1905  the  Long  Island  Railroad  Company  began  electric  op- 
eration on  a  portion  of  their  lines. 

It  was  the  first  complete  electric  service  on  an  extensive  scale 
of  a  steam  railroad  and  is  still  the  most  extensive  example  of 
multiple  unit  passenger  train  operation. 

The  Long  Island  is  essentially  a  passenger  line,  serving  the 
residential  suburbs  of  New  York  city  and  a  heavy  excursion 
business  to  the  seashore  of  Long  Island. 

A  network  of  lines  of  the  company  covers  the  western  end  of 
the  island  within  30  miles  of  New  York  City  and  delivers  heavy 
commuter  and  excursion  travel  to  the  New  York  and  Brooklyn 
terminals. 

The  electrification  covers  practically  this  network,  and  within 
a  radius  of  30  miles  contains  88  route  miles  with  a  total  main 
line  track  mileage  of  187  miles,  giving  a  frequent  and  quick  ser- 
vice without  transfer  from  the  heart  of  Manhattan  and  Brook- 
lyn boroughs  of  New  York  City  to  the  terminus  of  the  com- 
muter zone,  and  to  several  points  on  the  seashore. 

Steam  operated  express  trains  to  the  eastern  end  of  the  island 
are  taken  from  the  Pennsylvania  Station  by  electric  locomotives 
to  Harold  Avenue,  Long  Island  City,  at  which  point  steam  loco- 
motives are  attached.  It  is  probable  that  in  the  near  future 
electric  locomotives  will  haul  these  through  trains  to  Jamaica, 
which  is  a  central  point  for  the  various  lines.  The  freight  ser- 
vice is  still  conducted  by  steam,  and  on  some  portions  of  the 
electrified  system  steam  locomotives  are  used  to  operate  both 
freight  and  through  passenger  trains. 

The  third-rail,  a.  c.  d.  c.  system  is  used  with  650  volts  D.  C.  on 
the  third  rail  and  three-phase,  25-cycle  at  11,000  volts  on  the 
transmission  lines. 

The  power  is  obtained  from  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  power 
house  located  at  Long  Island  City  and  is  delivered  to  the  Long 
Island  transmission  lines  at  11,000  volts. 

The  134  passenger  cars  ordered  for  the  lines  electrified  in  1905 
were  of  steel  and  differed  only  from  the  New  York  subway 
trains  in  platform  construction  and  other  minor  parts.  They 
are  41  ft.  over  body  corner  posts,  with  a  total  length  over  draw- 
bars of  51  ft.  4  in.,  and  are  8  ft.  8  in.  wide  over  eaves,  and  weigh 
equipped  79,664  lb. 

Five  wooden  express  cars  were  also  provided  at  this  time, 
equipped  with  the  standard  type  of  motor  and  trailer  truck  and 
vjhh  the  same  electrical  equipment  as  the  above  passenger  cars. 
These  cars,  52  ft.  5  in.  over  all  in  length  and  9  ft.  9'/4  in.  in 
width,  weigh  about  76,500  lb.  They  are  equipped  with  standard 
A.  R.  A.  couplers  to  enal^le  them  to  haul  the  old  standard  steam 
baggage  and  express  cars  as  trailers. 

In  anticipation  of  the  opening  of  the  Pennsylvania  Station 
and  the  operation  of  electric  trains  between  Jamaica  and  points 
beyond,  orders  were  placed  during  1909  and  1910  for  150  steel 
passenger,  passenger  and  baggage  cars  and  seven  steel  baggage 
cars.  For  the  same  reason,  .50  steel  passenger  cars  of  the  same 
type  were  built  in  1908  but  were  not  electrically  equipped  at  that 
time,  and  were  used  in  the  steam  service  until  needed  later  in 
electric  service. 
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111  191 J  211  miiri-  passctiKor  anil  live  comliiiKilion  cars  were 
built,  and  in  191J  anil  1914  SO  more  passcnRcr  and  12  more  com- 
liinaliiin  cars  wrrc  adilcd.  The  nrw  pasSscnuiT  cars  dilTir  from 
the  first  cars,  in  many  important  details  of  dcsi^tn  and  c(iuii)- 
ment.  They  are  54  ft.  6;<i  in.  lon^  over  hody  corner  posts  and 
arc  the  new  IVnnsylvania  standard  design  for  suburban  passeii- 
(jer  service,  with  sonic  slight  modifications  in  the  vestil)ulcs  and 
other  details  to  permit  the  installation  of  the  electrical  eijuip- 
ment. 

On  account  of  the  increased  traffic  in  the  electric  zone  durinR 
the  summer  months,  about  25  to  3  per  cent  more  cars  are  needed 
than  arc  in  service  during  the  remainder  of  the  year.  To  take 
care  of  this  increase,  first,  20  steel  trailers  were  built  in  1015,  25 
more  in  1916  and  45  in  1917. 

To  keep  down  both  the  weight  and  (be  cost,  it  was  decided  to 
build  as  lij-lit  weiKlit  a  car  as  possible,  but,  at  the  same  time,  se- 
cure a  maximum  carrying  capacity  and  therefore  reduce  as  far 
as  possible  the  investment  tied  up  during  the  winter  season.  On 
further  investigation,  it  was  found  that  three  trailers  could  be 
built  for  about  the  cost  of  one  complete  motor  car. 

The  strengtli  of  the  undcrframe  and  body,  however,  is  equiva- 
lent to  that  of  the  motor  cars  with  which  they  operate,  but  their 
weight  was  kept  down  by  the  use  of  the  arched  roof  and  the 
omission  of  tlie  false  floor,  inside  lining  and  provision  for  heat- 
ing. The  seating  capacity  of  80  passengers,  with  a  total  weight 
of  63,000  lb.,  gives  the  extremely  low  weight  per  seated  passen- 
ger of  7^7y2  lb.,  while  the  weight  per  seated  passenger  on  the 
motor  cars  is  about  1550  lb. 

On  practically  the  same  route  miles,  the  passenger  car  miles 
increased  from  12,500,a)0  in  1913  to  17,80(X),000  in  1919,  due 
largely  to  the  cantonments  built  on  the  island  during  the  War. 

Electrification  of  the  Southern  Pacific's  Oakland, 
Alatneda  and  Berkeley  Suburban  Lines 

This  improvement  was  a  part  of  the  great  rehabihtation  of 
Southern  Pacific  property  carried  on  by  Mr.  Harriman.  In  the 
fall  of  1906  instructions  were  given  to  begin  electrification. 

At  the  present  time  more  than  900  electric  trains  are  operated 
daily  from  the  two  ferry  landings,  and  approximately  thirty- 
two  million  passengers  are  handled  annually. 

The  trains  of  from  one  to  seven  cars  are  operated  by  the 
Sprague  multiple  unit  system,  a  train  unit  consisting  of  one 
motor  and  one  trail  car;  the  motor  car  carrying  four  140  h-p. 
motors.  The  two  motors  on  each  truck  are  connected  perma- 
nently in  series,  so  that,  although  the  equipment  is  a  four-motor 
equipment,  the  control  is  of  the  usual  two-motor  type. 

The  total  single-track  mileage  electrified  is  about  one  hundred, 
and  the  car  equipment  consists  of : 

.. if.    • 

60  trail  coaches 

50  straight  motor  coaches. 


29  passenger  and  baggage  motor  coaches. 
2  e.xpress  and  baggage  motor  cars. 
10  street  cars. 
The  system  was  placed  in  operation  in  the  summer  of  1911. 

Discussion 

In  Jntro(bicing  this  report,  Mr.  Pilcher  of  the  Norfolk  & 
Western  commented  as  follows  on  the  salient  features  of  the 
subject : 

Anyone  who  will  undertake  to  look  through  the  report  will 
find  that  a  great  many  dilTerent  schemes  have  been  studied  for 
the  purpose  of  developing  this  phase  of  railroad  traction.  He 
will  also  find  that  each  member  of  the  committee  has  given 
mainly  the  facts  of  electrification  with  reference  to  the  service 
on  his  own  line,  and  anyone  reading  the  paper  will  be  given  an 
opportunity  to  select  the  matters  which  are  of  particular  interest 
to  him,  according  to  the  conditions  under  which  he  has  to  study 
his  problem,  and  in  this  way  enable  him  to  choose  that  which 
is  best  for  his  particular  condition. 

The  art  of  electric  traction  in  very  heavy  service  is  a  develop- 
ment of  the  last  few  years  only.  It  probably  seems  destined  now 
to  become  a  greater  and  greater  factor  in  railroad  operation.    . 

One  of  the  things  which  will  impress  you  with  electric 
traction  is  the  possibility  of  constant  speed  for  every  train 
running  on  the  line,  one  following  the  other,  and  in  this 
way  increasing  very  largely  the  capacity  of  the  track  because 
of  the  fact  that  one  train  is  not  getting  in  the  way  of  the 
other.  We  all  have  in  our  minds  the  wonderful  carrying 
capacity  of  heavy  buckets;  although  each  one  of  them  car- 
ries not  a  great  deal  in  itself,  the  operation  is  continued, 
and  one  bucket  does  not  get  in  the  way  of  another,  and  this 
feature  with  regard  to  electric  traction  will  impress  any  of 
you  who  study  the  problem  of  electric  traction — the  large 
increase  in  the  carrying  capacity  of  the  railroad,  due  to 
reliable  and  constant  speed  of  operation,  whether  up-grade, 
down-grade,  or  on  the  level — one  train  will  not  catch  the 
other,  and  each  train  will  move  with  certainty. 

Chairman  Tollerton:  The  report  is  now  open  for  discus- 
sion. It  is  a  pretty  important  question  in  view  of  the  water 
power  bill  that  recently  passed  Congress.  One  of  these 
days  a  lot  of  us  will  be  running  electric  locomotives  who 
are  not  running  them  now.  This  is  an  important  aid  to 
conservation,  when  you  take  power  out  of  the  streams  and 
not  out  of  the  ground. 

C.  F.  Chambers  (C.  of  N.  J.):  I  move  that  the  report  be 
received  and  printed  in  the  minutes,  and  also  that  the  com- 
mittee be  thanked  for  the  very  excellent  report  which  it  has 
presented.  I  think  few  of  us  realize  the  importance  of  elec- 
tric power  as  it  is  being  developed  to-day  on  some  of  the 
dense  traffic  districts  and  mountain  roads. 

This  motion  was  duly  seconded,  and  carried. 


Scheduling  and  Routing  Systems  for  Locomotive  Repairs 


CHEDULiNG  AND  ROUTING  in  rail- 
road shops  is  not  new. 
The  first  schedules  recorded 
were  used  in  the  Chicago  & 
North  Western  shops  in  1904. 
These  consisted  simply  of 
working  sheets  and  assigned 
dates  made  out  and  followed 
up  by  the  shop  supervision. 
Since  that  time  more  than  15 
railroads  have  adopted  some 
form  of  schedule  system  for 
repairing  locomotives,  all  of 
which  are  more  or  less  alike 
in  basic  principles. 

Briefly,  the  locomotive  is 
brought  to  the  shop  on  a  pre- 
determined date  or  order,  the 
tank  disconnected  and  the 
engine  forwarded  to  the 
stripping  pit.  Stripping  is  handled  by  a  special  gang  in  charge 
of  a  leader,  and  all  parts  are  delivered  to  the  proper  departments 


of  the  shop.  Predetermined  dates  are  then  assigned  for  com- 
pleting the  parts  in  time  to  assemble  the  engine  in  the  best 
practical  and  logical  sequence.  These  dates  are  obtained  from 
master  schedules  which  are  compiled  for  each  class  of  repair 
and  for  varying  numbers  of  days  required  to  complete  the 
engine.  All  delays  of  material  or  operations  are  checked  daily, 
and  foremen  are  notified  of  the  delays  in  their  departments.  No 
definite  time  is  given  in  which  operations  shall  be  performed; 
it  is  only  necessary  that  the  work  shall  be  finished  on  a  certain 
day  or  dale.  The  result  of  scheduling  the  complete  capacity  of 
the  shop  will  automatically  develop  for  each  operation  a  stated 
number  of  hours  which  will  very  closely  approximate  the  mini- 
mum number  of  hours  in  which  that  operation  can  be  per- 
formed. 
The  following  items  cover  the  necessary  steps  to  be  taken  for 


Editor's  Note — For  descriptions  of  specific  installations,  see  the 
American  Engineer  and  Railroad  Journal  for  May,  1905,  page  159;  the 
Railway  Age  Gazette,  Mechanical  Edition  for  August,  1913,  page  423,  and 
November,  1914,  page  588,  and  the  Railway  Mechanical  Engineer  for  April, 
1918,  page  219,  and  June,  1919,  page  320. 
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installing  an  adequate  scheduling  and  routing  system  as  now  in 
operation  on  some  sailroads  : 

1 — Supervisor   of   shop    schedules   and   assistant. 

2 — Schedule  office  for  the  supervisor. 

3 — Schedule  and  planning  boards. 

4 — Shop  or  job  blackboards. 

5 — Printed   forms,   master  sheets,  etc. 

6 — Calendar  slide  rules. 

This  list  may  be  modified  for  smaller  shops,  but  as  the  general 
methods  and  principles  are  the  same,  the  above  installation  will 
be  described.  It  is  not  advisable  to  introduce  this  system 
where  less  than  10  locomotives  per  month  are  given  classified 
repairs. 

It  is  also  inadvisable  to  employ  these  methods  in  roundhouses 
and  shops  making  heavy  running  repairs  exclusively. 


PITTSBURGH  &  LAKE  ERIE  RAILROAD        Engine  No 

ERECTI NG  SHOP                                                                   o 't'; ,^*^'; 
Foreman                                                          Date  Out 

CLASS  OF  WORK 

Date 

Wanted 

Date 
Finished 

MATERIAL 

Wanted  from 
Machine  Shop 

LiigiiK'inSliui.  Dnwhccled 

Frames  or  Toni;ues 

Engine  Stripped  Material  Delivered 

Rockers  and  Boxl-s 

Boiler  off  or  Stripped 

Cylinder  Bushinys 

Superhcalrr  Units  Out 

Valve  BushiQgs 

Flues  O.K, 

Braces.  Pads  and  Waist  Sheets 

Smoke  Box  Work 

Engine  Truck  Parts 

Suy  Bolts 

Engine  Truck  Wheels 

riuc  Sheet 

Spring  Rigging  Parts 

Side  Sheet  and  Crown  Sheet 

Boiler  Fittings,  Air  Pump  and  Part-- 

Ash  Part  and  Grates 

Motion  Work 

Boiler  Tested 

Cross  Heads 

Saddle  Bolts  and  Boiler  Waist  Sheets 

Main  ajjd  Side  Hods 

Frame  Braces  and  Pads  0.  K. 

Piston  and  Valve  Packing 

Frame  and  Cylinder  Dolts 

Throttle  Valve  and  Parts 

Cylmders  Bubhed  or  Bored 

Driving  and  Trailer  Boxes 

Valve  Seats  Planed  or  Bushing  Bored 

Piitons  and  Rods 



Shoes  and  Wedges  and  Binders  O.K. 

Valves  and  Yokes 

Sprmg  Rigging  Up 

Steam  Pipes  and  Dry  Pipes 

Gi.idca  Lined    - 

Driving  and  Trailer  Wheeb 

Motion  Work  Up 

Ekcentrics  and  Straps 

Engine  Truck  0.  K. 

Engine  Brake  Rigging  Parts 

Boiler  Fittings.  Air  Pump  and  Parts 

Steam  Chest  and  Cylinder  Heads 

Steam  Pipes  and  Throttle  Valve  In 

Frame  and  Cylinder  Bo!'^ 

Boiler  Lagged 

Guides  and  Knees 

Engine  Wheeled 

Shoes  and  WedgeS  and  Binders 

Bniler  Jacket  OK. 

Wanted  from 
Smith  Shop 

Cab  and  Running  Boards  0.  K. 

Superheater  0,  K. 

Frames  and  Tongues 

Main  Rods  Up 

Braces  or  Pads 

\elvct  Set 

Rocker  Arms  or  Guides 

Boiler  Trimmings  0.  K. 

Spring  Rigging  Parts 

Pipe  WoVk  0.  K. 

Engine  Brake  Rigging  Pnrt? 

Brake  RiKcing  0.  K. 

Engine  Truck  Parts 

Side  Rods  0.  K. 

Binders  and  Yokes 

Ene.  Despatehed 

Tender  Parts                                    J                                   | 

..General  Forerran 

Fig  1. — Erecting  Shop  Operation  Sheet 

1 — The  supervisor  of   shop   schedules   should  be   a   man   with 

practical  experience,  capable  of  handling  men  and  with  sufficient 

technical  education  to  make  clear  reports  and  records ;  preferably 

a  man  who  has  served  an  apprenticeship  and  is  familiar  with  all 

■  trades. 

He  should  report  to  the  superintendent  or  assistant 
superintendent  of  shops.  At  large  shops  an  assistant  may  be 
required. 

2 — The  schedule  office  should  be  located  conveniently  with 
respect  to  the  machine  and  erecting  shops,  preferably  in  the  office 
of  the  general  foreman  or  opening  from  it.  A  room  10  ft.  by 
12  ft.  will  be  sufficient  but  should  be  larger  if  possible.  It  is 
important  to  have  this  office  so  located  that  the  supervision  can 


frequently  confer  with  the  schedule  supervisor  and  have  ready 
access  to  and  examine  the  records  on  the  schedule  boards. 

3 — Schedule  boards  are  made  to  suit  local  conditions  and  should 
be  about  36  in.  by  58  in.  or  smaller.  Two  boards  are  necessary, 
one  for  the  current  month  and  one  for  the  following  month, 
continuing  in  succession  from  month  to  month.     The  planning 


OUTPUT  OF 

MONTH  0F_ 


_SHOPS 


CLASSIFIED  REPAIRS 


Schedule  Offlce 


NUMBER  OF 
ENGINES 

TOTAL- NUMBER  OF 
ENGINES 

TOTAL  DAYS 
IN  SHOP 

AVERAGE  DAYS 
IN  SHOP 

AVERAGE  DAYS 
PER  ENGINE 

Sched- 
uled 

Carried 
Over 

Early 

On 

Time 

U|g 

Sched- 
ule 

Aclual 

Sched- 
ule 

Actual 

Early 

Lole 

Total  engines  despatched 
Percent  of  total  engines  scheduled 
Number  of  engines  rescheduled 
Percent  of  total  engines  on  time  and  early 
Average  number  of  delays  per  day 

HEAVY  RUNNING  REPAIRS 


NUMBER  OF 
ENGINES 

TOTAL  NUMBER  OF 
ENGINES 

TOTAL  DAYS 
IN  SHOP 

AVERAGE  DAYS 
IN  SHOP 

AVERAGE  DAYS 
PER  ENGINE 

Sched- 
uled 

Carried 
Over 

Early 

On 
Time 

U,e 

Sched- 
ule 

Actual 

Sched- 
ule 

Actual 

Eiriy 

Late 

Total  engines  despatched 
Percent  of  total  engines  scheduled 
Number  of  engines  rescheduled 
Percent  of  total  engines  on  time  and  early 
Average  number  of  delays  per  day 

OUTPUT 
Class  1  repairs 

«  2  " 
«  3  « 
"  4  " 
«     5       " 

Total 
Heavy  running  repairs  - 


Fig  3.— Monthly  Report 


board  is  used  for  assigning  engines  to  the  shop  to  adjust  the 
class  of  work  to  the  organization  and  particularly  to  avoid 
overloading  any  department.  This  board  simplifies  the  work 
of  the  schedule  supervisor. 

4 — Small  blackboards  are  used  for  conveying  the  dates  the 
work  is  due  finished  directly  to  the  man  on  the  job.  These 
blackboards  may  be  employed  to  the  extent  of  15  or  20,  as  may 
be  found  desirable.  Foremen  of  gangs,  or  departments,  are 
expected  to  keep  up  these  blackboards,  crossing  out  engines  and 
dates  when  thi  work  is  completed  and  delivered. 

5 — About  20  forms  are  used  for  operating  this  system  to 
best  advantage.  These  forms  cover  the  constant  or  master 
schedules,  delay  sheets,  check  sheets  and  shop  sheets  used  for 
conveying  dates  directly  to  the  departments  interested.  All 
forms,  excepting  master  schedules,  should  be  printed. 

6 — The  calendar  slide  rule  is  indispensable  for  transferring 
the  constant  intervals  of  time  on  the  master  schedules  to  actual 
dates  on  the  shop  sheets.  By  the  use  of  this  simple  device  a 
large  number  of  dates  can  be  assigned  quickly  and  one  setting 
of  the  rule  is  sufficient  for  one  schedule  on  an  engine. 

The  above  discussion  contemplates  only  the  handling  of  the 
locomotive  and  its  parts  after  arriving  at  the  shop  and  is  not 
directly  concerned  with  the  assignment  of  engines  to  the  shop 
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;md  their  selection  for  repairs.  But  this  feature  is  important 
and  has  a  decided  hearing  on  the  success  of  the  system.  Ovcr- 
luadiuR  departments  with  too  much  boiler  work  or  too  many 
broken  cylinders  or  frames  will  result  in  delays  and  prevent 
schedules  based  on  evenly  apportioned  work  from  operating 
cfFectively.  The  slKip  superintendent  sliould  have  absolute  con- 
trol over  engines  to  be  repaired,  as  he  is  in  tiie  best  position  to 
adjust  the  incoming  work  to  his  organization  an<l  to  the  work 
being  performed  in  the  shop. 

It  is,  perhaps,  not  pertinent  to  this  discussion  to  treat  at  length 
the  subject  of  proper  inspection  of  incoming  engines,  although 
this  matter  has  considerable  bearing  upon  successful  operation. 
One  railroad  lias  the  matter  of  complete  and  careful  insi)ection 
and  examination  of  incoming  engines  developed  to  a  considcr- 


rcport  as  to  condition.  One  copy  of  this  report  goes  to  super- 
visor of  siiop  sciicdules,  enabling  him  to  define  the  classification 
of  repairs  needed  and  assign  the  proper  schedule  and  number 
of  working  days  required  for  completing  repairs.  The  engine 
is  next  forwarded  to  the  stripping  pit  and  an  itemized  list  of 
repairs  needed  is  then  forwarded  by  pit  inspectors  to  supervisor 
of  shop  sche(hiles,  who  is  then  in  a  position  to  assign  exact  dates 
and  issue  sheets  to  all  departments  concerned.  These  dates  are 
posted  by  the  supervisor  on  the  schedule  l)oar(ls.  At  least  once 
a  day  the  supervisor  and  his  assistant  visit  each  foreman  with 
the  check  sheets  and  examine  the  work  which  they  have  record 
is  due  or  delayed  on  tlie  engines  under  repair  in  tlie  shop  on 
that  date.  Returning  to  the  schedule  office  a  daily  sheet  is  made 
out  and  issued  to  the  supervision,  calling  their  attention  to  the 
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Fig  2. Constant  Sheet  or  Master   Schedule 


able  extent.  A  chief  inspector  is  assigned,  with  one  or  more 
assistants,  to  go  over  the  engine  with  a  surface  examination 
before  stripping  and  during  dismantling.  These  men  select  all 
of  the  parts  to  be  removed  and  make  out  regular  inspection 
forms,  giving  sizes  of  all  fits,  clearances  and  tolerances  for 
renewals  and  repairs  of  these  parts.  They  use  micrometer  cali- 
pers, giving  all  dimensions  in  decimal  parts  of  an  inch,  reading 
to  thousandths,  thereby  insuring  correct  and  accurate  fitting  and 
alignment.  This  practice  results  in  less  movement  of  parts 
from  one  machine  to  another  for  fitting,  also  considerably  less 
movement  of  men  or  foremen  from  one  shop  to  another  and 
discussion  between  them  as  to  methods  of  making  the  repairs 
in  question.  Less  spoiled  work,  standardization  of  parts  and  a 
prolonged  life  of  engines  will  also  develop. 

The  practical  operation  of  the  scheduling  and  routing  system 
may  be  described  as  follows:  An  engine  awaiting  shop  is  thor- 
oughly examined  by  boiler  and  machinery  inspectors  who  make 


material  and  operations  delayed,  the  number  of  days  delayed 
in  the  schedule  and  the  cause.  These  delays  are  then  posted 
in  red  ink  on  the  schedule  boards  where  foremen  and  workmen 
can  see  quickly  how  their  department  stands  and  determine  the 
sta'.us  of  their  delays  for  the  month.  An  excessive  number  of 
red  marks  in  any  one  vertical  column  on  the  schedule  board 
indicates  forcibly  that  this  job  or  department,  represented  by 
that  particular  vertical  column,  is  probably  the  cause  for  delay- 
ing the  engine.  The  supervisor  of  schedules  has  other  duties, 
such  as  preparing  weekly  output  sheets,  reschedules,  statements 
for  higher  officers  and  other  reports  and  charts  as  requested. 
Comparative  records  are  valuable  for  stimulating  interest  and 
keeping  departments  alive  to  the  fact  that  they  are  falling  be- 
hind and  causing  delay  to  the  work  in  the  entire  shop. 

The  benefits  derived  from  the  use  of  these  scheduling  and 
routing  methods  are  considerable.  Schedule  boards  indicate 
infallibly    where    delays   periodically   or   persistently   occur   and 
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such  departments  may  be  built  up  or  strengthened.  Under  the 
piecework  plan  this  system  has  resulted  in  men  making  more 
money  on  account  of  receiving  material  more  promptly.  Under 
the  day  work  plan  the  system  acts  as  a  stimulant  and  to  some 
extent  takes  the  place  of  interest  in  the  work  automatically 
removed  through  abolition  of  piecework  methods.  Friction 
between  departments  is  almost  entirely  eliminated.  It  is  not  pos- 
sible to  unload  on  one  department  causes  for  delay  which  belong 
to  another. 

This  system  to  some  extent  establishes  tasks  or  jobs.  Every 
conscientious  foreman  or  workman  likes  to  have  certain  work 
to  perform  in  a  stated  time  and  to  feel  confident  that  this  is 
exactly  what  is  wanted.  Each  schedule  date  delivered  to  the 
foreman  or  workman  becomes  a  written  order  to  that  man 
to  deliver  the  work  on  that  date.  Unnecessary  driving  will  be 
brought  to  a  minimum.     Dates  are  assigned,  and  if  the  work  is 
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done  on  these  dates  no  criticism  or  censure  is  necessary.  The 
constant  reappearance  of  the  daily  delay  report  stimulates  fore- 
men  and   workmen  to  better   purpose   than  criticism. 

A  visit  to  shops  where  this  system  is  in  operation  brought 
'out  unanimously  favorable  comment  from  superintendents  and 
foremen  relative  to  its  operation.  The  general  foreman's  duties 
are  greatly  simplified.  Heretofore  he  might  go  from  one  de- 
partment to  another  trying  to  fix  the  responsibility  for  delays. 
No  system  can  take  the  place  of  foremen,  but  this  system  can 
eliminate  a  large  amount  of  traveling  by  the  supervision  from 
one  department  to  another. 

No  definite  figures  are  possible  giving  the  saving  in  money 
resulting  from  the  use  of  these  methods.  We  may,  however, 
consider  one  saving  from  the  standpoint  of  the  potential  value 
of  the  power.  Assuming  that  the  service  of  a  locomotive  isi 
worth,  on  an  average,  $50  a  day  and  that  one  day  is  saved  in 
the  time  each  engine  is  held  on  the  pit,   the  money  saving  in 


a  shop  having  25  pits  and  delivering  two  engines  per  pit  per 
month,  would  be  $2,500  per  month,  or  $30,000  per  year.  This 
statement  is  based  on  the  assumption  that  quicker  deliveries 
of  power  arc  directly  attributable  to  the  methods  described  in 
this  paper.  Other  savings,  including  labor,  material,  overhead, 
etc.,  will  always  result  from  more  systematic  operating  methods. 

The  system  can  also  be  used  in  passenger  and  freight  car 
repair  shops  and  recommends  its  wider  installation  in  locomotive 
repair  shops. 

The  report  was  signed  by  Henry  Gardner  (Chairman),  Balti- 
more &  Ohio;  S.  W.  Mullinix,  Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  Pacific; 
D.  J.  Mullen,  Cleveland,  Cincinnati,  Chicago  &  St.  Louis ;  H.  H. 
Maxfield,  Pennsylvania  System ;  C.  J.  Bodemer,  Louisville  & 
Nashville;  John  Purcell,  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe ;  R.  J. 
Williams,  Pere  Marquette,  and  A.  A.  Burkhart,  New  York 
Central. 

Discussion 

Henry  Gardner  (B.  &  O.) :  I  understand  that  the  New 
York  Central  and  Michigan  Central  have  been  very  success- 
ful in  scheduling  their  system  of  car  repair  shops,  and,  if 
consistent,  I  would  like  to  hear  from  some  gentleman  present 
on  that  proposition. 

W.  H.  Flynn  (M.  C):  I  am  not  qualified  to  speak  with  au- 
thority, but  I  will  say  that  since  we  have  installed  this  sys- 
tem for  the  locomotive  shops  the  benefits  derived  from  it  are 
very  noticeable,  and  I  can  heartily  recommend  the  system 
to  anyone  who  is  not  now  using  it.  We  have  found  that  in 
addition  to  the  advantages  of  scheduling  the  locomotive  and 
following  the  work  through  that  the  meetings  of  foremen 
three  times  a  week,  after  the  conclusion  of  the  day's  work, 
are  most  beneficial  in  getting  the  men  together.  Of  course, 
they  have  their  little  tiflfs,  etc.,  but  it  is  all  friendly,  and  they 
go  back  in  the  morning  with  renewed  vigor  and  a  determina- 
tion to  hold  up  their  own  department. 

We  have  also  found  that  in  the  routing  system  great  ad- 
vantages are  attained  in  getting  the  work  to  the  workmen - 
and  also  in  taking  away  the  finished  work  as  soon  as  com- 
pleted. No  man  works  as  well  when  he  has  a  lot  of  finished 
work  laying  around  his  machine  as  he  does  when  it  is  taken 
away  promptly.  When  it  is  taken  away  currently  he  realizes 
there  is  a  necessity  for  the  work  and  somebody  wants  it. 
We  take  the  work  and  lay  it  either  close  to  the  engine  or 
some  place  else,  but  in  any  event  it  is  taken  away  from  the 
workmen.  If  there  is  anybody  who  has  not  started  a  routing 
system,  there  is  no  better  time  to  begin  than  when  you  go 
back  home.  It  cannot  be  equalled  under  the  present  working 
conditions. 

Mr.  Burkhardt  (N.  Y.  C.) :  We  have  had  this  system  in 
effect  at  West  Albany  to  some  extent,  but  never  on  a  very 
elaborate  scale.  But  I  know  that  New  York  Central  Lines 
West  are  carrying  the  idea  along  and  are  having  good  suc- 
cess with  it  and  they  claim  it  is  very  successful. 

Mr.  Gardner:  I  have  known  of  some  of  the  railroads  that 
are  using  this  schedule  system.  I  could  mention  the  B.  &  M., 
Big  Four,  Santa  Fe,  P.  &  L.  E.,  L.  S.  &  M.  S..  A.  C.  L.,  P.  M., 
M.  C,  Frisco,  B.  R.  &  P.,  N.  Y.  C,  C.  P.,  Pennsylvania  and 
B.  &  O.  I  wish  we  could  extend  this  to  other  railroads. 
I  am  sure  that  the  scheduling  and  dispatch  system  is  of 
great  value  to  the  shops,  especially  since  we  have  abolished 
piece  work.  The  system  automatically  takes  the  place  of 
the  interest  which  was  supplied  by  piece  work.  I  believe  that 
the  mechanics  understand  the  system  for  car  repairs  as  well 
as  for  the  locomotive  shop,  and  that  is  why  I  ask  the  ques- 
tion in  regard  to  the  Lake  Shore  &  Michigan  Southern.  Mr. 
Burns,  of  the  Canadian  Pacific,  has  developed  the  system  at 
his  shop,  and  it  would  be  of  interest  to  hear  from  him. 

C.  H.  Wiggin  (B.  &  M.)  :  I  can  thoroughly  agree  with  what 
the  previous  speakers  have  said  of  this  scheduling  system.  I 
started  it  in  a  brief  sort  of  way  at  our  Hocking  Shop  as  early 
as  '98.  It  proved  quite  successful  in  a  small  way,  and  we  have 
gradually  elaborated  upon  it.  Wc  feel  that  it  is  the  nearest  ap- 
proach to  piece  work  that  can  be  established  in  any  shop. 

Mr.  Goodnow  (C.  &  N.  W.)  :  /  would  like  to  move  that  the 
conifnittce  be  continued  to  make  a  study  of  the  car  department 
methods,  and  recommend  blanks  or  forms  to  take  care  of  that 
particular  branch  of  the  work.  This  motion  was  seconded  and 
in'os  unanimously  carried.  A  motion  that  the  report  be  received 
and  printed  in  the  record  was  made  and  carried. 
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Report  of  Committee  on  Superheater  Locomotives 


COMMIITIK        KiroKT        (ll-alt 

with  the  installation,  opera- 
tion, care  anil  niaintfnancc 
of  supcrlicattT  c(iuipnicnt 
for  locomotives.  Before 
outlining  tlic  recommended 
practice  on  this  subject,  the 
(lata  shown  in  Tabic  I  was 
submitted  with  reference  to 
providing  swabbing  on  pis- 
ton rods.  These  results  do 
not  strongly  support  the 
opinion  that  piston-rod 
swabbing  is  essential  to 
good  service  and,  on  ac- 
count of  the  limited  infor- 
mation that  has  been  fur- 
nished along  this  line,  the 
committee  hesitates  to  make 
recommcndalion  eitlicr  for  or  against  the  use  of  SArabbing. 

Installation  of  Superheater 

When  parts  are  received  from  manufacturers  they  should 
be  coated  with  some  protective  coating  and  stored  under  shel- 
ter until  used.  Care  should  be  taken  to  see  that  the  wooden 
protection  blocks  over  ends  of  units  and  joints  in  headers  are 
in  place  and  used. 

In  the  installation  of  the  header  the  perfection  of  the  joints 
should  be  thoroughly  established,  and  care  exercised  to  see 
that  the  header  is  placed  Ln  a  level  position  before  it  is  finally 
secured  to  the  boiler.  The  same  care  with  reference  to  the  con- 
dition of  the  ball  joints  on  the  units  and  their  seat  in  the 
header  should  be  exercised.  It  is  recommended  that  all  ground 
joints  should  be  bolted  in  place,  metal  to  metal,  without  any 
medium  other  than  a  coating  of  oil  to  bring  the  joints  to  set 
without   causing   any   undue   friction. 

Bolts,  either  heat  treated  or  of  special  steel,  should  be 
employed  in  securing  the  units  to  the  header. 

TABLE   I 

Comparison   of   Service  of  Piston-rod  Packings  as  Influenced  by  the 
Use  of  Swabbing  on   Piston  Rods  on  Superheater  Locomotives 

Mallet  Locomotive 

Passenger  Service  H.  P.  Engine 

Kind  of                                                            S-in.  Diam.  Rods  3J4  '"•  Diam.  Rods 

Packing                ITEMS                                      Swabbing  Swabbing 

With     Without  With     Without 

Number   of   rods   equipped..             4                  2  3                  3 

A         Number  sets   renewed    16                  4  3                   1 

Average   mileage    7,240         20,247  9,002         18,850 

Number   of   rods   equipped..             3                   3  3                  3 

B         Number   sets   renewed    13                  8  3                  2 

Average   mileage    6,663           8,944  14,004         12,028 

Number   of    rods   equipped.  .3                    3  3                    3 

C         Number   sets   renewed    6                  5  7                22 

Average   mileage    14,359         18,648  2,384           2,007 

Number   of   rods   equipped..             2                  2  2                  2 

D         Number   sets   renewed    5                  4  9                  6 

Average   mileage    9,310           8,679  3,503           2,390 

Number   of   rods   equipped..           12                 10  11                 11 

Total     Number   sets  renewed    40                21  22                31 

Average   mileage    8,379         13,357  5,329           3,271 

Care  should  be  exercised  to  see  that  the  operating  cylinder  is 
properly  located  on  the  damper  shaft  so  as  to  give  the  piston 
sufficient  movement  to  provide  the  proper  opening  for  the 
dampers. 

In  closing  the  opening  around  the  steam  pipe  where  it  passes 
through  the  smokebox,  a  fibrous  packing  or  cement  should  not 
be  used.  A  metal  covering  should  be  used  in  such  a  manner 
that  it  can  be  fastened  both  to  the  smokebox  and  to  the  steam 
pipe. 

After  the  superheater  and  steam  pipes  arc  completely  placed 
and  hydrostatic  test  is  applied,  if  any  ball  joints  are  found 
leaking  they  should  be  taken  out  and  reground,  as  tighten- 
ing a  bolt  will  not  repair  an  imperfect  joint. 


After  superheater  header  and  units,  pistons  and  valves  have 
been  applied,  the  throttle-valve  should  be  blocked  down  and 
steam  test  blown  back  througli  the  steam  chest  and  super- 
heater units.  When  these  parts  become  heated,  lighten  all 
joints. 

When  superheaters  are  installed  some  provision  should  be 
made  for  supplying  a  limited  amount  of  steam  for  use  when 
drifting. 

A  limited  number  of  pyrometers  should  be  applied  to  super- 
heater locomotives  on  each  division  for  the  educational  value 
they  would  possess. 

When  superheaters  arc  applied  to  existing  equipment  the 
front  end  door  should  be  made  sufTicicntly  large  to  permit 
working  to  advantage  in  removing  or  applying  units.  It  is 
recommended  that  the  clear  opening  l)e  42  in.  in  diameter. 
This  dimension  can  easily  be  arranged  on  new  locomotives. 

Operation 

Locomotives  equipped  with  superheaters  should,  in  general, 
be  operated  in  the  same  manner  as  locomotives  using  saturated 
steam.  The  cylinder  cocks  should  normally  be  open  when  the 
locomotive  is  standing  under  steam,  and  when  the  locomotive 
is  started  they  should  remain  open  until  dry  steam  appears.  In 
starting  a  superheater  locomotive,  the  reverse  lever  should 
initially  be  placed  for  full  travel  of  the  valves,  and  at  all  times 
the  water  level  in  the  boiler  should  be  such  that  there  will 
be  no  possibility  of  water  being  carried  into  the  super- 
heater. 

Water  carried  into  the  superheater  will  Ije  evaporated  into  satu- 
rated steam  or  steam  with  a  low  degree  of  superheat,  seriously 
affecting  the  economics  available  through  proper  operation ; 
also  water  carried  into  the  superheater  may  flash  into  steam 
after  the  throttle  has  been  closed,  placing  the  locomotive  to 
that  extent  beyond  the  control  of  the  engineman.  Water  car- 
ried into  the  superheater  in  quantities  sufficient  to  reach  the 
valves  and  cylinders  will  remove  the  lubrication  from  these 
parts  and  may  result  in  knocking  out  cylinder  heads  or  other 
damage. 

Superheater  locomotives  should  be  handled  only  when  the 
air  brakes  are  in  operative  condition. 

It  is  essential  that  the  oil  supply  for  the  lubrication  of  the 
valves  and  cylinders  on  a  superheater  locomotive  should  be 
constant,  as  the  high  temperature  will  cause  serious  damage  to 
these  parts  if  there  is  an  interruption  of  their  lubrication. 
When  locomotives  are  not  equipped  with  drifting  valves  the 
throttle  should  be  slightly  open  when  drifting,  in  order  to 
avoid  the  suction  of  hot  gases  into  the  steam  chests  and  cylin- 
df  rs.  The  position  of  the  superheater  damper  can  be  deter- 
mined by  observing  the  position  of  the  counterweight  attached 
to  the  damper  shaft,  and  the  engineman  should  know  that  the 
damper  is  wide  open  when  steam  is  being  used. 

Care  and  Maintenance 

At  regular  periods,  and  preferably  when  the  monthly  federal 
inspections  are  made,  there  should  be  a  thorough  inspection 
of  all  parts  which  come  in  contact  with  the  fire  or  with  the 
products  of  combustion.  There  should  be  a  careful  inspection 
for  steam  leaks,  and  the  entire  front  end  arrangement  should 
be  carefully  examined. 

When  the  locomotive  receives  this  periodical  inspection,  each 
flue  in  the  boiler  must  be  thoroughly  cleaned  by  blowing  out 
with  compressed  air  supplied  through  a  pipe  of  sufficient 
length  to  extend  entirely  through  the  flues;  the  flues  also 
should  be  cleaned  whenever  necessary  between  the  periods 
when  the  periodical   inspections   are  made. 

At  the  time  of  the  periodical  inspection,  the  superheater 
damper  should  be  connected  to  the  shop  steam  or  air  line,  in 
order  that  the  damper  may  be  operated  and  the  rigging  checked 
for  lost  motion  and  the  damper  opening  also  checked;  it 
should  also  be  known  that  the  damper  piston  travels  through 
the  full  stroke  and  makes  a  steam-tight  joint  against  its  seat. 

The  special  tools  recommended  by  the  Locomotive  Super- 
heater Company  for  installing  and  maintaining  superheaters 
should  be  employed. 
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When,  for  any  reason,  superheater  units  are  removed  from 
the  boiler,  they  should  be  tested  before  being  returned,  with  a 
cold  water  pressure  of  at  least  25  per  cent  in  excess  of  nominal 
boiler  pressure. 

Unit  bands  and  supports  should  be  inspected  whenever  units 
are  removed,  and  renewed  if  necessary,  to  insure  units  always 
being  properly  supported  and  in  correct  relation  to  the  flues. 

When  replacing  superheater  units,  bolts  should  be  renewed 
when  there  is  any  evidence  of  deterioration  either  in  the  condi- 
tion of  the  thread  or  worn  or  pitted  condition  of  the  bolt.  In 
all  cases,  a  new  nut  should  be  applied  and  used  as  the  pulling 
nut  in  setting  the  unit  in  place.  An  old  nut  can  then  be  applied 
as  a  locking  feature  after  the  unit  has  been  properly  seated. 

In  regrinding  the  ball  joint  of  the  unit  and  the  socket  joint  of 
the  header,  the  original  contour  of  these  surfaces  should  be 
maintained. 

After  removal  of  the  units,  seats  should  be  protected  with  a 
protecting  coating  and  covered  to  prevent  injury  to  seats  and 
entrance  of  foreign  substances  into  unit  pipes. 

All  dirt  should  be  removed  from  the  top  of  the  header  or 
tee-bolt  slots  before  the  superheater  is  reassembled. 

Lubrication 

The  committee  gave  this  matter  considerable  study  and,  for 
the  reason  that  there  is  no  definite  information  available  on 
which  to  base  conclusions,  is  unable  to  make  any  recommenda- 
tions at  this  time.  The  committee  proposes,  if  continued,  to 
further  study  the  subject  and  outline  a  program  of  tests  to  be 
followed  on  several  different  railroads,  the  data  obtained  from 
these  tests  to  furnish  a  basis  for  drawing  some  definite  conclu- 
sions as  to  the  relative  value  of  hydrostatic  and  force-feed 
lubrication. 

Diameter  of  Piston  Valves  and  Cylinders 

The  committee  also  reported  as  follows  on  the  economical 
diameter  of  piston  valves  of  superheater  locomotives,  with 
recommendations  for  standard  practice  in  connection  with  vari- 
ous cylinder  diameters : 

This  question  has  been  studied  at  quite  some  length  and  a 
number  of  roads  reported  to  the  committee  relative  to  the 
dimensions  of  their  leading  locomotives  for  passenger,  freight 
and  switching  services.  Among  the  items  reported  were  the 
valve  diameter,  the  cylinder  diameter,  the  stroke  of  the  piston, 
diameter  of  drivers,  area  of  steam  ports,  maximum  cut-off  port 
opening  at  maximum  cut-off,  and  several  other  items  tending 
to  work  out  a  relation  between  the  valve  diameter  and  steam 
demand  of  the  cylinders. 

Among  the  variables  encountered  are  the  travel  of  the  valve, 
the  port  openings,  the  cross  sectional  area  of  the  various  ele- 
ments of  the  entire  steam  passageway  between  the  boiler  and 
the  cylinder.  By  giving  this  subject  a  little  thought  it  will  be 
appreciated  that  no  one  item  can  be  fixed  as  long  as  there  are 
any  variables  to  take  into  consideration.  If  such  items- as  port 
area  and  valve  travel  are  fixed,  then  the  liameter  of  a  valve 
can  be  ascertained  that  will  supply  the  proper  amount  of  steam 
for   a  certain   piston   displacement. 

For  the  above  reasons,  the  committee  is  unable  to  make  any 
concrete    recommendations   at   the   present   time. 

The  report  is  signed  by  H.  R.  Warnock  (Chairman),  C,  M. 
&  St.  P. ;  H.  W.  Coddington,  N.  &  W. ;  C.  H.  Hogan,  N.  Y.  C. ; 
R.  W.  Bell,  I.  C;  W.  C.  A.  Henry,  Pennsylvania;  G.  W.  Rink, 
C.  R.  R.  of  N.  J.;  H.  P.  Anderson,  M.,  K.  &  T. 

Discussion 

C.  E.  Fuller  (U.  P.)  :  There  is  just  one  part  of  that  report 
that  I  do  not  quite  understand. 

That  is  the  recommendation  for  new  nuts  in  repair.  I  would 
like  to  hear  from  the  committee  as  to  that.  If  they  had  said  a 
new  bolt  I  would  understand  it,  but  I  don't  understand  the  new 
nut  proposition. 

H.  W.  Coddington  (N.  &  W.):  An  old  nut  may  be  used 
in  trying  to  draw  the  bolt  in  the  joint  to  a  seat,  and  it  was 
recommended  that  always  a  new  nut  be  used  in  installing 
a  unit,  and  also,  of  course,  a  new  bolt,  if  such  was  needed. 
Some  roads  seem  to  use  those  parts  over,  but  the  committee 
wishes  to  discourage  the  use  of  old  nuts,  unless  they  are  in 
perfect  condition. 


C.  M.  Darden  (N.  C.  &  St.  L.)  I  would  like  to  ask  the  com- 
mittee if  it  has  any  figures  (they  speak  of  the  water  being 
carried  over  into  the  superheater)  in  regard  to  the  water 
level  at  which  it  could  recommend  that  locomotives  be 
operated. 

On  the  N.  C.  &  St.  L.  we  have  found  that  we  can  greatly 
increase  the  temperature  of  the  superheat  in  the  steam  by 
running  at  a  lower  water  level.  This  is  as  much  as  75  deg. 
between  the  third  gage  and  the  second  gage,  and  50  deg. 
between  the  second  gage  and  the  first  gage.  I  would  like 
to  ask  the  committee  if  it  has  any  figures. 

Mr.  Coddington:  I  think  what  Mr.  Darden  referred  to  is 
the  matter  of  priming,  and  it  would  be  impossible  for  the 
committee  to  fix  any  standard  of  water  level  for  a  locomo- 
tive. By  use  of  a  pyrometer  on  the  locomotive,  the  effect 
of  the  priming  is  very  readily  and  accurately  established. 
An  engine  may  be  running  along  at  a  uniform  speed  and  all 
at  once  you  notice  that  the  pyrometer  drops  back,  and 
there  is  only  one  thing  that  causes  that  with  the  steam  pres- 
sure maintained,  and  that  is  priming,  and  it  would  be  im- 
possible to  adopt  a  standard,  for  that  is  one  thing  that  would 
have  to  be  watched  and  corrected  by  each  road  for  each 
individual  power  unit. 

G.  S.  Goodwin  (C.  R.  I.  &  P.)  :  I  note  that  the  committee 
showed  in  its  recommendations  two  practices  for  making  the 
steam  pipe  joint,  where  the  pipe  passes  through  the  smoke  arch. 
I  notice  that  it  does  not  include  the  practice  which  is  standard  on 
almost  all  engines  and  also  applied  by  the  builders.  That  is,  of  a 
jacket  casting  on  the  smoke  arch  with  some  sort  of  packing  in 
it.  I  notice  by  the  report  that  it  is  against  that.  I  would  like  to 
have  the  gentlemen  elaborate  a  little  more  on  why  they  are 
against  that,  and  why  they  favor  a  connection  with  two  more 
joints.  Certainly  we  do  not  want  more  joints  in  the  steam 
pipe.    We  have  enough  joints  to  give  us  trouble  now. 

Mr.  Coddington :  As  to  the  inquiries  we  have  had,  I  will  say 
if  any  of  these  gentlemen  had  been  at  the  Fuel  Association  con- 
vention, they  would  have  heard  a  lot  of  talk  about  the  leaking 
front  end,  and  a  good  deal  of  the  fault  in  the  leaking  of  the 
front  end  is  caused  by  the  packing  around  the  steam  pipe  where 
it  passes  through  the  smoke  arch,  and  it  was  with  the  object  of 
getting  away  from  this  condition  that  the  practice  as  suggested 
was  recommended. 

It  is  true  it  requires  more  skill  and  greater  cost  to  estab- 
lish such  joint  as  shown,  especially  the  one  with  the  casting 
secured  to  the  front  end,  but  when  it  is  established  it  is  like 
a  steam  pipe  joint,  it  stays  established  until  it  is  disturbed 
again,  whereas  with  fibrous  packing,  if  you  put  it  in  the 
morning  before  the  engine  reaches  its  terminal  it  may  be 
blowing. 

Mr.  Flanagan  (C.  &  O.):  I  think  we  would  be  glad  to  have 
details  so  that  we  could  judge  which  practices  are  best  to 
follow  when  using  packing  of  different  types.  I  assume  that 
where  the  good  results  have  been  obtained  without  swab- 
bing, Paxton-Mitchell  or  Trojan  packing  was  used,  which 
would  not  hug  the  rod  tightly  when  drifting  with  closed 
throttle,  and  that  it  was  found  best  to  use  swabbing  where 
multi-angular  rings  were  used.  On  the  mountain  districts  of 
the  C.  &  O.  we  have  found  it  necessary  to  resort  to  swabs 
for  lubricating  the  piston  rods  in  order  to  prevent  the  pack- 
ing rings  and  rods  from  scoring  and  heating. 

Mr.  Coddington:  The  multi-angular  or  old  U.  S,  packing 
was  not  included,  and  the  manufacturer's  name  was  omitted 
for  obvious  reasons,  and  all  four  packings  shown  are  pack- 
ings of  modern  design,  and  it  was  also  brought  out  that  this 
record  was  established  by  having  different  kinds  of  packing 
on  the  same  locomotives  where  one  side  of  the  locomotive 
was  equipped  with  swabs  and  the  other  side  was  not  equipped 
with  swabs. 

As  to  the  heating  of  the  rods,  there  is  no  indica.l-^  in  the 
report  of  anyone  furnishing  information  that  they  had  trou- 
ble along  that  line. 

C.  E.  Fuller :  /  move  you  that  the  report  be  accepted  and 
printed  in  the  proceedings  and  the  committee  be  continued,  and 
their  duties  extended  to  the  cylinder  packing  rings  for  next 
year's  report. 

Chairman  Tollerton :  A  portion  of  it  will  have  to  be  referred 
to  letter  ballot. 

This  motion  was  carried. 
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A  STUDY  of  snow  lighting 
etiuipnient,  it  is  interestiftg 
to  note  liiat  its  development 
is  very  largely  diie  to  Cana- 
dians and  to  Canadian  rail- 
ways, although  snow  condi- 
tions in  Canada  are  no  more 
severe  than  those  met  with 
on  roads  passing  over  the 
Rocky  or  Cascade  Moun- 
tains in  the  United  States. 

The  well-known  Russell  de- 
sign of  snow  plow  was  first 
put  in  service  in  1885  on  the 
Intercolonial  Railway,  now  a 
part  of  the  Canadian  Na- 
tional. 

The  present  rotary  snow 
plow  is  a  development  of  the 
invention  of  a  compound  re- 
volving snow  shovel,  patented  in  1869  by  J.  W.  Elliott,  a  dentist 
of  Toronto,  Ontarii>.  This  elementary  device  was  modified  by 
Orange  Jull  of  Orangeville,  Ontario.  The  Jull  rotary  was  taken 
up  by  the  Leslie  Brothers,  also  of  Orangeville,  who  constructed 
a  full  size  model  which  was  tried  out  in  the  Parkdale  yards  of 
the  Canadian  Pacific  in  1884.  The  success  of  this  trial  led  the 
Leslie  Brothers  to  have  made  for  them  a  complete  plow  which 
was  tried  out  by  the  Union  Pacific  during  the  winter  of  1886-87. 
This  plow  was  the  forerunner  of  the  modern  rotary. 

The  principal  types  of  snow  fighting  equipment  may  be  gen- 
erally classified  as  follows:  Engine  and  pilot  plows,  push 
plows,  wing  plows,  spreader  plows,  machine  plows,  flangers,  ice 
cutters  and  snow  sweepers. 

Engine  and  Pilot  Plows 

As  far  as  the  writer  can  ascertain,  the  first  snow  plow  ever 
built  was  of  the  push  plow  type.  This  was  a  wedge-shaped 
wooden  plow  mounted  on  trucks  and  pushed  in  front  of  a 
locomotive.  As  this  plow  derailed  frequently,  an  endeavor  was 
made  to  take  advantage  of  the  weight  of  the  locomotive.  A 
plow  was  constructed  utilizing  the  front  end  of  the  locomotive 
as  a  support.  Engine  plows  are  still  in  use  today  and  their 
general  arrangement  has  not  been  changed,  except  to  adapt  them 
to  larger  locomotives.  It  is  usual  to  apply  cast-iron  wearing 
shoes  which  rest  on  and  slide  along  the  top  of  the  rail  if  the 
weight  and  force  of  the  snow  cause  a  depression  of  the  nose 
of  the  plow.  Several  railways  have  advised  that  occasionally 
engine  plows  are  permanently  secured  to  the  front  of  a  loco- 
motive assigned  only  to  plow  service,  thus  making  a  complete 
unit  available  at  any  time.  For  severe  work  this  locomotive  may 
be  assisted  by  others. 

The  pilot  plow  was  developed  for  use  in  light  snow.  It 
usually  consists  of  mold  boards  of  steel  plate  securely  fastened 
in  front  of  and  over  the  pilot,  and  braced  to  the  front  bumper 
and  smoke  box.  In  moderate  snows  which  do  not  pack  hard 
or  drift,  and  where  the  railway  is  free  from  deep  cuts,  and 
train  operation  is  fairly  frequent,  engine  and  pilot  plows  are  of 
great  assistance  in  maintaining  an  open  line. 

Push  Plows  and  Wing  Plows 

A  push  plow  is  a  self-contained  unit  consisting  of  a  substan- 
tially built  car  with  a  wedge-shaped  plow  attached  to  its  front 
end.  This  plow  is  generally  pushed  by  one  or  more  locomotives. 
The  car  may  be  fitted  with  flangers  for  cleaning  the  space  be- 
tween the  rails.  When  the  car  is  equipped  with  wings  for  widen- 
ing the  cut  it  is  called  a  wing  plow. 

Push  plows  were  frequently  built  V-shaped,  simply  throwing 
the  snow  to  each  side  without  lifting  it  appreciably.  These 
plows  did  not  always  prove  satisfactory,  as  the  snow  was 
crowded  aside,  and  if  drifts  were  deep  or  in  cuts  it  fell  back  on 
the  track  after  the  plow  had  passed.  In  hard  drifts  this  plow 
packed  the  snow.     In  heavy  side  drifts  the   form  of  the  plow 


tended  to  derailment.  Also,  when  hacking,  unless  shields  were 
applied,  snow  was  picked  up  on  the  back  of  the  mold  plates 
and  carried  into  the  trucks. 

The  square-nosed  plow  was  developed  to  overcome  these  ob- 
jections. The  front  of  this  plow  consists  of  two  wedges.  The 
main,  or  bottom  wedge,  with  its  cutting  edge  horizontally  across 
the  track,  is  a  plane  inclined  upward  and  backward.  Its  purpose 
is  to  lift  the  snow.  The  upper,  or  vertical  superimposed  wedge, 
is  set  some  distance  back  from  the  front  edge  and  is  either 
V-shaped  for  single-track  operation,  or  triangular  for  double- 
track  operation.  The  upper  wedge  throws  clear  of  the  track 
the  snow  which  has  been  lifted  by  the  bottom  wedge. 

Many  modern  plows  of  this  type  have  an  additional  feature 
known  as  tiie  drop  nose.  This  consists  of  a  plate  hinged  to  the 
front  of  the  bottom,  or  lifting,  plane  in  such  a  manner  that  it 
may  be  brought  down  between  the  rails,  removing  the  snow  to 
a  depth  of  two  or  three  inches.  The  nose  is  ordinarily  operated 
by  either  hand  levers  or  by  compressed  air  cylinders  controlled 
from  the  cupola  of  the  plow. 

Russell  Plow 

One  well-known  push  plow  is  the  Russell  design.  This  plow 
is  of  the  square-nosed  type  and  is  generally  built  of  strong 
timbers  reinforced  with  structural  steel.  The  framing  on  which 
the  mold  boards  are  laid  has  as  its  main  feature  a  heavy  timber 
called  the  "back-bone."  Power  is  applied  directly  to  the  front 
of  the  plow  through  a  steel  reinforced  timber  bar,  hinged  or 
pivoted  to  the  "back-bone."  This  bar  extends  between  the  two 
center  sills  the  entire  length  of  the  car  frame.  At  its  rear  end 
the  coupler  is  attached.  A  4-in.  clearance  on  each  side  of  the 
bar  permits  sufficient  lateral  movement  for  adjustment  on  curves. 
This  method  of  transmitting  power  directly  to  the  front  of  the 
plow  is  said  to  be  responsible  for  the  claim  that  Russell  plows 
are  seldom  derailed.  On  account  of  the  heavy  pressure  on  the 
front  of  the  square-nosed  plow,  the  Russell  design  is  fitted  with 
a  front  truck  which  has  journal  bearings  on  each  side  of  each 
wheel.     Each  axle,  therefore,  has  four  journals. 

The  wings  of  the  Russell  plow  are  of  the  elevator  type.  The 
face  of  each  wing  is  formed  into  two  concave  chutes  called  ele- 
vators. These  chutes  slope  upward  at  an  angle  of  approximately 
30  deg.  This  type  of  wing  first  loosens  the  snow  at  the  side  of 
the  cut  and  then  carries  it  up  and  out.  The  distance  the  snow 
is  thrown  depends  upon  the  speed  at  which  the  plow  is  traveling. 
These  wings  are  forced  out  into  position  by  means  of  gearing 
operated  within  the  car.  When  not  in  use  these  wings  fit  into 
recesses  in  the  side  of  the  car. 

Canadian  Pacific  Steel  Plow 

For  many  years  the  Canadian  Pacific  has  constructed  its  plows 
of  steel.  It  was  the  first  railway  to  build  and  use  an  all-steel 
plow.  The  service  given  by  this  type  has  been  very  satisfactory. 
The  all-steel  plow  has  a  number  of  advantages,  including  greater 
strength,  lower  maintenance  cost,  and  it  affords  greater  protec- 
tion to  the  men  operating  it.  These  steel  plows  have  been  built 
for  both  single  and  double  track  operation,  and  are  equipped 
with  drop  nose,  wings,  and  in  some  instances  with  ice  cutters 
and  flangers  similar  to  those  applied  to  rotary  snow  plows,  all 
devices  being  controlled  from  the  cupola.  Two  styles  have  been 
built.  The  type  shown  in  Fig.  1  is  used  in  territory  where  light, 
dry  snows  are  frequent.  On  this  type  the  roof  extends  forward 
over  the  mold  plates  to  prevent  snow  flying  upward.  The  other 
type  does  not  have  the  extension  roof  and  is  used  where  the 
snows  are  usually  wet  and  heavy. 

Trucks. — The  rear  truck  is  of  the  standard  arch-bar  freight 
type,  with  33-in.  diameter  cast-iron  wheels  mounted  on  4^-in. 
by  8-in.  M.  C.  B.  axles.  It  is  equipped  with  Simplex  truck  bol- 
sters, M.  C.  B.  coil  springs  and  roller  side  bearings.  The  wheel 
base  is  5  ft.,  3  in.  The  front  truck  is  a  special  design  of  arch- 
bar  type,  with  28-in.  diameter  steel-tired  wheels  mounted  on  5-in. 
by  9-in.  M.  C.  B.  axles.  Simplex  truck  bolsters  are  used,  the 
ends  of  which  are  fitted  with  a  combination  roller  and  wedge 
lateral  motion  device.  This  truck  has  no  springs,  the  space 
usually  occupied  with  springs  being  fitted  with  a  wooden  block. 
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The  first  front  trucks  used  under  these  plows  had  no  lateral 
motion  arrangement  and  the  wheels  were  mounted  on  engine 
truck  axles  with  inside  journals.  The  bearings  and  boxes  were, 
therefore,  practically  inaccessible,  except  when  the  plow  was 
standing  over  a  pit.  This  resulted  in  numerous  hot  journals. 
Occasionally  the  arch  bars  bent  sidewise,  indicating  the  need  of 
some  lateral  motion  to  prevent  excessive  side  strain  when  plows 
were  passing  through  sharp  curves  and  guided  by  the  flanged 
wearing  shoe.  The  present  truck  with  outside  journals  and 
with  lateral  motion  device  has  overcome  these  troubles. 

Draft  Attachment. — The  rear  end  is  equipped  with  draft  gear. 
At  the  front  a  standard  pilot  coupler  is  supported  in  a  large 
steel  casting  riveted  to  the  sloping  front  of  the  plow. 

Underframe. — The  center  sills  consist  of  two  15-in.,  33-lb. 
rolled  steel  channels  with  top  and  bottom  cover  plates.  The  side 
sills  are  15-in.,  33-lb.  channels.  The  bolsters  are  box  sections, 
consisting  of  pressed  plate  diaphragms  with  top  and  bottom 
cover  plates.    Approximately  six  feet  back  of  the  center  of  the 


Fig.  1 — Canadian  Pacific  Single  Track  Steel  Snow  Plow 

front  truck  is  located  a  very  strong  cross  strut  consisting  of  two 
15-in.,  22-lb.  channels  applied  horizontally  to  the  top  and  bottom 
of  the  center  sills.    The  strut  extends  entirely  across  the  plow. 

Front  End  Frame. — The  center  end  post  consists  of  two  15-in., 
33-lb.  channels  which  extend  from  the  top  of  the  center  sills  at  a 
point  just  back  of  the  front  center  plate,  to  the  roof.  The  center 
of  the  bottom,  or  lifting  wedge,  is  supported  by  two  10-in.,  20-lb. 
channels  riveted  to  the  front  end  of  the  center  sill  channels,  and 
to  the  center  end  posts.  The  sides  of  the  lifting  wedge  are  sup- 
ported by  two  10-in.,  20-lb.  channels.  These  are  supported  by 
the  front  bolsters  and  extend  diagonally  upward  and  towards 
the  rear  to  a  point  near  the  roof  and  about  midway  between  the 
trucks.  The  roof  extension,  or  hood,  is  built  up  of  %6-in.  steel 
plate,  braced  with  7-in.,  9f:t-lb.  channels. 

Side  and  End  Construction. — The  sides  and  ends  are  con- 
structed of  %6-in.  flat  steel  sheets  reinforced  by  angle  iron 
braces  and  posts.  Attached  to  the  side  frames  are  heavy  corner 
angles  extending  from  the  bottom  of  the  side  sills  to  the  top  of 
the  side  plate. 

Drop  Nose. — The  drop  nose  consists  of  a  heavy  plate  carried 
on  large  cast-steel  hinges.  The  front  edge  is  equipped  with  re- 
movable flanged  rail  shoes  provided  with  hardened  steel  wear 
plates.  Adjustable  cutter  plates  which  extend  down  on  either 
side  of,  and  between  the  rails,  are  bolted  to  the  front  edge  of 
the  nose.  These  plates  are  beveled  to  a  sharp  edge  and  are 
applied  in  a  number  of  narrow  widths  so  that  sections  can  be 
renewed  if  damaged.  The  drop  nose  is  operated  from  the  cupola 
by  means  of  an  air  operated  toggle  arrangement  placed  under 
the  nose  frame. 

Wings. — At  the  back  edge  of  the  side  plates,  steel  extension 
wings  are  attached  by  means  of  four  heavy  steel  hinges.  The 
width  of  plow  over  sides  is  10  ft.  The  width  over  ends  of  wings 
when  fully  extended  is  16  ft.  When  folded  these  wings  are  flush 
with  the  side  of  the  plow.  The  outer  edges  of  the  wings  are 
provided  with  a  beveled  extension  about  four  feet  in  height. 
When  the  wings  are  folded  this  beveled  extension  fits  snugly 
against  the  body  side  sheet  and  extends  under  the  side  sill  as 
far  as   proper  clearance   for  the  rear  journal  box  will  permit. 


This  beveled  extension  prevents  snow  from  gathering  when  the 
plow  is  backing  up.  A  hasp  and  staple  arrangement  secures  the 
wings  in  closed  position  when  the  plow  is  not  in  service. 

Spreader  Plows 

The  simplest  form  of  spreader  consists  of  a  flat  car  with  wings 
attached  to  each  side,  the  wings  being  operated  from  the  floor 
of  the  car  by  means  of  levers.  In  house  car  spreaders  the  drop 
wings  are  usually  raised  and  lowered  by  air  cylinders.  The  side 
wings  are  supported  by  jib  cranes  hinged  to  the  side  of  the  car 
and  are  held  in  working  position  by  means  of  heavy  bar  braces. 
On  some  plows  these  braces  are  moved  into  working  position  by 
means  of  air  cylinders.  Some  types  of  spreaders  are  equipped 
with  drag  wings  hinged  to  the  back  corners.  This  type  of 
spreader  is  used  by  some  roads  to  widen  cuts  after  a  plain  push 
plow  has  passed.  When  widening  cuts  these  wings  are  in  such 
position  that  they  serve  as  snowbank  cutters,  and  snow  is  car- 
ried in  toward  the  center  of  the  track,  from  which  it  can  be 
thrown  by  either  a  wedge  plow  or  a  rotary.  When  equipped 
with  drag  wings  these  spreaders  are  often  called  cut  wideners. 

The  large  side  wings,  when  extended  to  their  full  width,  have 
a  total  spread  of  approximately  30  ft.  The  snow  is  first  cut  by 
the  V-shaped  plow  and,  after  it  is  thrown  or  pushed  to  one  side, 
the  long  wings  push  it  out  still  further.     This  type  of  plow  is 


Fig.  2 — Improved  Fan  Type  Wheel 


frequently  used  for  cleaning  up  yards, 
ballast  spreaders  for  this  purpose. 


Some  roads  utilize  their 


Machine  Plows 

On  roads  which  have  to  fight  deep  drifts,  snow  slides,  or 
other  conditions  beyond  the  capacity  of  push  plows,  the  rotary 
machine  plow  is  used,  and  to  date  is  the  most  effective  instru- 
ment that  has  been  developed  for  the  purpose.  These  plows 
can  work  their  way  through  deep  cuts  and  slides  where  it  would 
be  impossible  for  any  type  of  push  plow  to  lift  the  snow  and, 
in  addition,  can  throw  the  snow  clear  of  the  track.  If  the  snow 
is  much  higher  than  the  top  of  the  casing  it  is  only  necessary 
to  loosen  it  and  throw  it  down  in  front  of  the  plow  in  order  to 
have  it  picked  up  and  thrown  clear  of  the  track. 

J.  W.  Elliott  was  the  original  inventor  of  the  rotary  principle. 
His  invention  was  improved  by  Orange  Jull,  who  applied  a  knife 
or  cutting  wheel  in  front  of  the  Elliott  fan  wheel.     In  1883  the 
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Leslie  Brothers  built  the  first  rotary  einhixlyiiiK  the  JuU  modi- 
fication. The  fan  wheel  was  nuuinteil  on  a  hollow  siuift  in  which 
revolved  a  solid  shaft  supporting  the  knife  wheel.  The  fan  and 
cutting  wheels  were  revolved  in  opposite  directions  by  means  of 
a  «ear  system. 

During  the  winter  of  IS83-84,  the  Canadian  Pacific  gave  this 
model  a  trial  at  Parkdale,  Ontario.  This  preliminary  trial,  in 
which  snow  and  ice  were  thrown  over  300  ft.,  demonstrated  the 
practicability  of  removing  snow  witli  a  revolving  wheel.  This 
trial,  however,  indicated  that  the  plow  should  be  constructed  so 
that  snow  could  be  thrown  to  either  side  of  the  track  and  that 
a  tlangcr  was  necessary  to  prevent  derailment  in  hard  snow  and 
ice  and  to  leave  a  satisfactory  rail  after  passing. 

To  overcome  these  objections  the  Leslie  Brothers  developed 
a  wheel  with  manually  reversible  knives  which  could  he  changed 
in  position  to  enable  them  to  cut  in  either  direction.  They  also 
applied  a  movable  hood  to  the  cylindrical  portion  of  the  casing 
through  which  snow  could  be  thrown  to  either  side  of  the  track. 
In  addition  they  designed  an  ice  cutter,  and  a  flangcr,  which 
were  applied  to  the  front  truck  of  the  plow. 

A  plow  containing  these  improvements  was  built  for  them  by 
the  Cooke  Locomotive  Works  of  Paterson,  N.  J.  This  plow 
was  put  in  service  on  the  Chicago  &  North  Western  during  the 
winter  of  I8SS-86.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  engines  of 
this  plow  'were  equipped  with  Walschaert  valve  gear.  One  dif- 
ficulty, however,  was  experienced.  The  friction  caused  by  the 
snow  passing  between  the  knife  wheel  and  the  fan  wheel  ab- 
sorbed more  power  than  that  required  to  cut  and  throw  away 
the  snow.  The  principle  of  opposite  revolving  wheels  was  then 
abandoned  and  the  Leslie  Brothers  designed  a  single  fan  wheel 
with  adjustable  cutting  edges.  These  cutting  knives  were  at- 
tached directly  to  the  wheel  and  automatically  reversed  their 
position  as  the  direction  of  rotation  was  changed. 

The  Cooke  Locomotive  Works  rebuilt  the  plow,  embodying 
these  improvements,  and  during  the  winter  of  1886-87  it  was 
put  into  service  on  the  Union  Pacific.  The  operation  was  so 
successful  that  the  railway  company  not  only  purchased  it,  but 
three  others  in  addition. 

In  Canada,  in  1888,  the  Canadian  Pacific  built  eight  of  these 
plows,  applying  a  fan  wheel  which  had  been  still  further  im- 
proved by  the  Leslie  Brothers.     This  wheel  is  shown  in  Fig.  2. 

The  first  rotary  plows  with  the  improved  Leslie  wheel  were 
equipped  with  a  17-in.  by  24-in.  two-cylinder  engine.  Steam  was 
supplied  by  a  locomotive  type  boiler  having  1,259  sq.  ft.  of  heating 
surface  and  carr\ang  180  lb.  pressure.     The  cutting  wheel  was 


Leslie,  that  a  well  constructed,  heavily  built  fan  type  wheel  is 
the  most  efficient  snow  remover  that  has  yet  been  devised. 

The  Leslies  also  developed  the  scoop  type  of  wheel  to  handle 
the  soft,  fiufTy,  wet  snow  found  on  the  Pacific  slope  near  the 
citrus  belt.  Such  snow  had  a  tendency  to  adhere  to  and  clog 
the  partitions  of  the  fan  tyi)e  wheel.  The  wheel  is  composed 
of  tne  cone-shaped  radially  placed  .scoops,  the  backs  of  which 


Fig.  4. 


Canadian  Pacific  Heavy  Rotary  Plovsr- 
Balanced 


-Wheel  Being 


are  fastened  to  a  steel  plate.  The  surface  of  these  scoops  is 
smooth  to  prevent  the  snow  from  adhering.  Each  scoop  is  open 
its  entire  length  on  the  front  side.  A  cutting  knife  is  hinged  on 
each  side  of  the  opening.     These  knives  adjust  themselves  auto- 


Fig.   3 — Canadian    Pacific   Railway   Heavy   Rotary    Plow 


supported  by   an  8;^-in.   diameter  shaft  geared   to  the  engines. 
The  shaft  was  supported  in  a  main  bearing  34  in.  long. 

These  snow  plows,  as  well  as  many  other  early  rotaries,  were 
equipped  with  a  wheel  of  the  fan  type,  Fig.  2.  When  the  plow 
was  in  operation  the  revolving  knives  cut  the  snow  and  delivered 
it  into  the  space  between  the  partitions.  The  snow  was  then 
carried  around  the  casing  until  the  top  opening  was  reached, 
through  which  it  was  thrown  in  a  straight  line  by  centrifugal 
force.  In  light  and  dry  snow  the  wheels  as  shown  were  satis- 
factory, but  in  heavy  work  their  construction  proved  inadequate. 
This  fan  type  wheel  is  still  in  service  on  very  many  railways. 
It  is  the  opinion  of  most  users,  an  opinion  endorsed  by  J.   S. 


matically  into  cutting  position.  The  knives  on  the  adjacent 
edges  of  each  scoop  are  connected  by  links  so  that  when  one 
knife  is  cutting  snow  the  other  knife  is  depressed  to  afford  the 
necessary  clearance. 

Union  Pacific  Rotary 
On  four  rotary  snow  plows  rebuilt  by  the  Union  Pacific  the 
cutting  wheel  is  built  up  around  a  cast-steel  center  secured  in 
the  usual  manner  to  the  front  end  of  the  wheel  shaft.  This  cast- 
ing is  spool  shaped.  The  front  is  50  in.  in  diameter  and  con- 
tains a  number  of  spokes.  On  three  of  these  spokes  the  small 
center  cutting  knives  are  hinged.    The  outer  ring  of  this  center 
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casting  forms  the  inner  ring  of  the  wheel.  The  outer  ring  is  of 
mild  steel  of  l-m.  by  4-in.  section.  Between  the  inner  and  outer 
rings  are  riveted  two  types  of  cast-steel  arms.  Each  alternate 
arm  is  provided  with  bosses  for  hinging  the  knives.  The  front 
edges  of  the  J^-in.  plate  partitions  are  riveted  to  the  arms  with- 
out bosses.  The  plain  arms  also  serve  as  stops  for  the  knives 
which  are  double-edged  and  of  cast  steel,  and  which  adjust  them- 
selves independently  without  connecting  links.  These  knives  are 
hinged  to  the  bossed  steel  arms  by  means  of  continuous  pins. 

A  drop  nose  and  substantial  cutting  wings  are  fastened  to  the 
front  casing.  When  not  in  use,  the  wings  are  drawn  in  by  means 
of  levers  operated  by  a  hand  screw. 

The  boilers  on  these  plows  are  equipped  with  superheaters 
The  use  of  highly  superheated  steam  provides  a  substantial  in- 
crease in  power  and  reduces  the  consumption  of  fuel  and  water, 
enabling  the  plow  to  remain  out  longer  without  running  for  an 
additional  supply. 

Canadian   Pacific  Heavy  Rotary 
The  greatest  test  of  a  rotary  snow  plow  is  its  ability  to  cut 
through  snow  slides.    The  plow  can  be  subjected  to  no  heavier 


pare  the  designs  in  collaboration  with  him.  As  a  result  it  was 
decided  lo  modify  considerably  the  construction  of  existing 
plows.  It  was  Mr.  Vaughan's  idea  that  better  results  could  be 
obtained  by  driving  the  plow  wheel  direct  in  marine  engine  style, 
and  that  the  frame  of  the  plow  should  resemble  a  bridge  girder 
to  thoroughly  support  the  casing  or  hood.  This  idea  has  been 
justified,  as  the  plows  operate  with  practically  no  vibration  It 
was  decided  to  build  the  plows,  incorporating  these  ideas.  The 
finished  plows  are  shown  in  Fig.  3,  and  are  the  largest  and  most 
powerful  that  have  ever  been  built. 

The  wheel  was  made  of  cast  steel.  As  no  facilities  were  avail- 
able for  machining  or  annealing  a  casting  of  the  required  size 
a  budt-up  construction  was  used.  The  center  casting  was  made 
in  octagon  form  80  in.  across  the  flats.  Eight  segments  were 
bolted  across  the  faces  of  the  center  casting.  These  segments 
follow  the  curved  form  of  a  scoop  wheel  and  have  at  the  outer 
edges  6-in.  diameter  bosses  for  2'^-in.  hinge  pins.  The  segments 
are  bolted  to  the  center  casting  with  Z^-in.  bolts.  The  adjacent 
segments  *re  bolted  together  through  flanges  at  their  rear  edges 
A  band  1%  in.  thick  by  10  in.  wide  is  bolted  around  the  seg- 
ments, which  helps  hold  them  in  place.    The  band  is  increased  in 


•Arrangement  of  Engine  and  Wheel-Canadian  Pacific  Heavy  Rotary  Plow 


service,  a  service  which  is  occasionally  required  on  all  roads 
crossing  the  Rocky,  Cascade  and  Selkirk  Mountains.  The  snow 
in  these  slides  is  not  only  packed  exceedingly  hard,  but  often 
contains  trees  and  rocks.  It  is  impossible  for  rotaries  to  over- 
comie  such  obstacles.  It  is  generally  customary  to  probe  the  slide 
with  sounding  rods  to  locate  them  and,  if  possible,  they  are 
removed  by  blasting  or  by  being  pulled  out.  Sometimes,  how- 
ever, these  obstacles  are  not  discovered,  and  when  the  plow  en- 
counters them  the  ordinary  cutting  knives  are  generally  damaged 
and  the  plow  often  put  out  of  commission.  The  repair  of  the 
knives  is  generally  difficult  and  slow. 

During  the  winter  of  1908-09,  Sir  George  Bury,  then  <reneral 
manager  of  the  Canadian  Pacific,  Western  Lines,  decided  that 
a  plow  was  needed  which  would  not  break  down,  and  he  stated 
that  he  wished  a  rotary  plow  with  cutting  knives  of  2-in  armor 
plate,  and  the  rest  of  the  plow  built  in  proportion.  The  foUowino- 
spring  authority  was  given  for  two  such  plows  and  arrange- 
ments were  made  with  the  Montreal  Locomotive  Works  for 
their  construction.  H.  H.  Vaughan,  then  assistant  to  the  vice- 
president  of  the  Canadian  Pacific,  engaged  John  Player,  con- 
sulting engineer  of  the  American  Locomotive  Company,  to  pre- 


thickness  to  compensate  for  the  hinge  pin  and  bolt  holes,  and  is 
made  m  section  with  L-shaped  lugs  on  each  end  which  fit  into 
grooves  in  the  segments.  The  blades  are  ^  in.  thick  at  the  cut- 
ting edge. 

Fig.  4  shows  the  completed  wheel,  without  the  nose  piece 
^Tn^  balanced.  As  shown  in  this  view,  the  wheel  weighed 
Z4,U0O  lb.  and  as  it  was  designed  to  run  at  400  r.  p.  m.,  it  was 
necessary  to  balance  it  accurately. 

Fig.  5  shows  the  arrangement  of  the  engine  and  plow.  The 
casing  is  made  of  J4-in.  plate  and  tapered  to  eliminate  any  flat 
surfaces  on  which  snow  or  ice  might  accumulate.  The  bottom 
of  the  casing  is  reinforced  by  an  additional  J4-in.  plate.  The 
back  of  the  casing  consists  of  steel  castings  with  flanges  for 
attachment  to  supporting  gusset  plates.  This  view  also  shows 
the  boiler  and  engines  in  place,  as  well  as  the  taper  wheel  fit 
on  the  front  end  of  the  main  shaft.  The  main  shaft  is  ll-/^  in 
m  diameter  and  12  ft.  2  in.  long.  The  front  bearing  is  11^  in 
m  diameter  by  28  in.  long.  Behind  the  front  bearing  is  a  marine 
type  thrust  bearing  with  10  collars.  There  is  a  rear  bearino-  10 
m.  m  diameter  by  WA  in.  long.  The  thrust  bearing,  which  is 
peculiar  to  this  plow,  is  intended  to  take  up  the  thrust  ordinarily 
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received  by  the  tiaek  wall  cif  the  wlicel  casiiiK-  It  lias  proved 
of  decided  henefit  in  service. 

The  engines  are  of  the  marine  type  and  iiave  cyhnders  20  in. 
in  diameter  and  24-in.  stroke.  Tlie  supportiiiK  columns  are  cast 
steel.  The  crank  pin  of  the  engine  was  coimected  to  a  crank 
disc  on  the  rear  of  the  wheel  shaft  hy  means  of  a  drag  link 
couplinR.  This  was  used  in  case  there  should  he  any  variation 
in  aliijmnent  of  the  wheel  shaft  and  engine  crank  shaft  and  to 
prevent  any  hending  strains  from  heiiiK  transmitted  from  one 
to  the  other. 

The  frames  arc  hox  girders  36  in.  (jeep  at  the  front  end.  The 
outside  plate  of  tlie  girder  is  ^  in.  thick  and  the  inner  J/j  in. 
thick.    The  top  and  hottom  members  are  13-in.  ship  channels. 

The  boiler  applied  to  these  plows  is  similar  to  those  of  the 
Canadian  Pacific  class  M-4  consolidation  type  locomotives.  It 
has  2,108  sq.  ft.  of  heating  surface  and  44  sq.  ft.  of  grate  sur- 
face, and  is  of  greater  capacity  than  any  boilers  that  have  been 
used  for  snow  plow  service. 

The  trucks  arc  of  the  six-wheel  type  specially  defigned  for 
the  purpose,  and  have  cast-steel  frames.  The  axles  have  7-in. 
by  I2-in.  journals,  and  the  steel-tired  wheels  are  34  in.  in 
diameter. 

In  working  order,  these  plows  weigh  260,000  lb.  The  weight 
is  practically  e(iual  on  the  two  trucks.  The  tender  has  a  water 
capacity  of  7,000  Imperial  gallons  and  holds  16  tons  of  coal.  It 
was  made  32  ft.  long  over  end  frames,  as,  on  account  of  bridge 
limitations,  it  was  necessary  to  separate  the  weight  of  the  plow 
from  the  weight  of  the  pushing  locomotives.  The  tender  trucks 
are  of  the  four-wheel,  equalizer  pedestal  type,  using  standard 
engine-truck  wheels  and  axles. 

The  performance  of  these  plows  has  warranted  their  con- 
struction. An  officer  who  has  used  them  states  that  the  knives 
are  quite  sufficient  for  dealing  with  small  trees.  They  have  cut 
trees  4  in.  in  diameter.  He  also  states  that  the  slight  angle  at 
which  the  cutting  knives  are  placed  makes  the  plow  somewhat 
slower  in  its  progress  through  a  slide,  but  the  knives  do  not 
break  when  they  strike  obstructions  such  as  rocks  and  trees. 

Flangers 

In  order  to  properly  clean  up  the  track  and  to  clear  out  the 
space  between  the  rails  for  a  depth  of  from  two  to  four  inches, 
flangers  are  generally  used.  Flangers  are  applied  either  to  the 
front  of  the  locomotive,  temporarily  to  box  cars  or  flat  cars,  or 
permanently  to  snow  plows  or  flanger  cars.  One  of  the  early 
flangers  used  on  locomotives  was  known  as  the  Temple  and 
Miller  type.  It  consisted  of  a  knife-like  blade,  one  end  of  which 
was  pivoted  to  the  nose  of  the  locomotive  pilot.  It  was  lowered 
and  raised  by  means  of  lever  connections  from  the  locomotive 
cab,  and  when  down  in  working  position  was  practically  parallel 
to  the  side  of  the  pilot.  The  blade  was  made  in  two  pieces. 
The  lower  one,  which  could  readily  be  removed  or  replaced, 
formed  the  cutting  plate  or  shoe,  and  was  attached  to  the  upper 
one  by  means  of  springs. 

An  improved  type  was  known  as  the  Priest  flanger.  Its  gen- 
eral arrangement  is  similar  to  that  of  the  Ray  type,  except  that 
it  was  raised  and  lowered  through  a  system  of  levers  similar 
to  those  of  the  Temple  and  Miller  flangers,  the  motive  power 
being  supplied  by  an  air  cylinder  bolted  beneath  the  running 
board  of  the  locomotive.  The  manufacturers  of  the  Priest 
flanger  developed  the  Ray  flanger.  The  air  cylinders  for  rais- 
ing and  lowering  the  flangers  are  bolted  to  the  cross  tie  which 
connects  the  front  end  of  special  truck  equalizers.  The  flanger 
is  held  in  raised  position  by  a  strong  spring  in  each  cylinder. 
The  air  is  used  only  to  keep  the  flanger  down  in  operating 
position. 

Ice  Cutters  and  Sweepers 

The  formation  of  ice  around  and  over  tracks  in  yards  is  a 
cause  of  great  delay.  Removal  by  hand  is  slow  and  retards 
switching  operations.  To  remove  such  ice  quickly,  the  Canadian 
Pacific  has  developed  and  is  using  a  type  of  ice  cutter  which  is 
applied  to  the  plow  of  a  Jordan  spreader  car.  The  cutter  con- 
sists of  29  two-inch  square  cutting  tools  of  hardened  steel, 
ground  to  a  point  at  the  bottom  end.  These  knives  are  carried 
in  a  flanged  channel  which  is  fastened  to  the  plow  at  the  front 
of  the  spreader.  This  method  of  attachment  permits  the  entire 
cutter  to  be  raised  and  lowered  by  the  existing  spreader 
mechanism. 

For  removing  ordinary  light  snows  in  yards,  a  few  roads  have 


used  the  well-known  street  railway  type  of  sweeper.  The  re- 
volving brooms  at  each  end  of  the  sweeper  are  operated  by 
means  of  a  single-cylinder  reversible  steam  engine  located  in 
the  body  of  ihc  car.  This  engine  takes  steam  from  the  loco- 
motive pushing  the  sweeper.  The  writer  has  been  advised  that 
these  cars  are  very  efficient  in  removing  ligiit  snow,  and  par- 
ticularly in  cleaning  up  terminals  and  terminal  yards. 

Operation  of  Equipment 

Operation  of  equipment  usually  starts  with  the  beginning  of  a 
storm.  In  clearing  snow  under  ordinary  conditions,  pilot,  push 
and  wing  plows  arc  generally  run  at  a  good  speed  in  order  that 
the  snow  may  I)C  thrown  well  clear  of  the  track.  If  the  speed 
is  slow  the  plow  may  catch  or  stall  half  way  through  the  cut  or 
drift,  with  the  result  that  it  may  l)e  stuck  or  buried  and  have  to 
be  shoveled  out. 

Particular  care  should  be  used  on  approaching  a  cut,  par- 
ticularly one  with  a  side  drift  at  the  entrance,  as  with  a  double- 
track  plow  sufficient  side  pressure  may  develop  to  cause  derail- 
ment. Such  an  approach  is  generally  squared  off  before  push- 
ing the  plow  into  it.  If  the  snow  is  too  deep  for  the  plow  to 
handle,  it  is  leveled  oflf  by  shoveling  until  reduced  to  a  reason- 
able depth. 

Rotary  snow  plows  are  handled  in  an  entirely  different  manner 
from  the  push  and  wing  plows.  Instead  of  depending  upon  speed 
to  get  through  the  drifts,  the  rotary  plow  approaches  the  drift 
slowly  and  the  cutting  wheel  is  fed  into  the  drift  instead  of 
bucking  it.  A  snow  bank  or  slide  is  generally  approached  at  a 
speed  of  about  three  or  four  miles  an  hour  with  the  rotary  wheel 
revolving  about  ISO  r.  p.  m.  When  coming  close  to  the  obstruc- 
tion the  speed  of  the  wheel  is  increased,  and  the  pusher  engines 
keep  moving  just  fast  enough  to  keep  the  plow  up  against  the 
drift.  If  the  pusher  engine  crowds  the  rotary  too  much  the 
pilot  signals  the  engineer  of  the  rotary  to  increase  the  speed 
of  the  wheel.  In  case  the  pusher  engine  still  crowds  the  rotary, 
the  pilot  should  apply  the  air  brakes  to  check  the  pusher.  If  the 
pusher  cannot  be  checked  with  the  brakes,  the  pilot  should 
signal  the  engineer  of  the  pusher  to  shut  oflf.  He  should  respond 
quickly  to  prevent  stalling  the  rotary.  In  case  the  rotary  is 
stalled  the  flangers  are  raised  and  the  plow  drawn  back  four  or 
five  feet  from  the  cut.  When  again  ready,  the  wheel  is  started 
and  pushed  into  the  cut.  The  rotary  plow  should  never  be 
pushed  into  the  bank  from  a  distance  of  more  than  four  or  five 
feet,  as  failure  of  the  rotary  will  result. 

Discussion 

Mr.  Fuller:  /  move  you  we  accept  the  paper  and  extend  a  vote 
of  thanks  to  Mr.  IVinterrowd  for  giving  us  this  very  interesting 
and  complete  history  of  snow  fighting. 

This  motion  was  adopted. 

Adjourned. 


Vauclain  Trades  Locomotives  for  Oil 

WALL  STREET  TO-DAY  (June  7)  heard  an  interesting 
story  which  illustrates  the  ingenuity  of  some 
captains  of  industry  in  handling  the  puzzHng  ex- 
change situation,  according  to  the  New  York  World. 
Recently  Samuel  Vauclain,  president  of  the  Baldwin 
Locomotive  Works,  came  back  from  Europe  with  orders 
sufficient  to  keep  the  big  Philadelphia  plant  busy  for  five 
years.  Bankers  wondered  how  he  was  to  finance  the 
orders. 

"I  have  already  arranged  it,"  said  Mr.  Vauclain. 
"People  used  to  trade  before  there  was  any  such  thing 
as  money  and  foreign  exchange." 

He  then  explained  that  he  had  arranged  the  tentative 
payment  by  barter.  Roumania  needs  $100,000,000  worth 
of  locomotives,  but  she  has  little  money  and  little  credit. 
She  did  have,  however,  some  of  the  richest  oil  fields  in 
the  world.  Mr.  Vauclain  traded  his  locomotives  for  oil 
and  oil  options.  He  then  went  to  the  British  Govern- 
ment and  sold  the  oil  at  a  handsome  profit,  payable  in 
United  States' currency. 
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Registration  Figures 

CHAIRMAN    Gayetty,   of   the   enrollment  committee, 
announces  that  the  comparative  fig-ures   for  Book 
No.  2  of  the  Official  List  of  Enrollment  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

1919  1920 

Members,    Section    III,    Mechanical 458  490 

Special    guests    471  190 

Railroad    Ladies     SSO  344 

Supply    Ladies    350  490 

Supply   Men    1,825  1,955 

Purchases   and    Stores    24 

Total   3,654  3,493 

These  figures  are  not  strictly  comparable  for  the  two 
years  because  the  Car  Builders  met  first  last  year. 


Foreign  Guests  at  the  Convention 


T 


HE  convention  this  vear  is  to  be  particularly  hon- 
ored bv  several  diplomatic  representatives  from 
foreign  countries.    Amongst  those  expected  are : 


Sir   Auckland    Geddes,   British   Ambassador   to   the   United    States. 

Baron  de  Cartier  de  Marchienne,   Belgian  Ambassador. 

Hipolit  Gliwic,   Commercial  Counselor  of  the  Legation  of  Poland. 

Senor  Manuell  Y.  de  Negri,  Commercial  Attache,  Mexican  Legation. 

V.  P.  Anaieff,  Acting  Commercial  Attache  to  the  Russian  Embassy. 

Capt.   Carpenter,  Assistant  Commercial  Attache  to  the  Russian  Embassy. 

A.   H.   Saastamoinen.  Finnish  Legation. 

Jarl   Serlachius,   Diplomatic  Engineer,   Finland. 

Other  foreig'n  visitors  are : 

M.   Santini,   representative  of  the  Paris,   Lyons  &  Mediterranean, 
Mr.  Yamaguchi,   Imperial  Japanese  Government  Railway. 
Walter  L.   Long,   Assistant   General   Manager,   United  Fruit  Company. 
A.   I.  Lipetz,  Chief  Russian  Railway  Mission. 


Significance  of 

Senator  Cummins'  Victory 

THE  NEWSPAPER  DISPATCHES  carry  the  news  that  Sen- 
ator Cummins  has  been  renominated  by  the  Repub- 
licans of  Iowa  over  his  opponent,  S.  W.  Brookhart, 
by  a  large  majority.  This  result  has  much  significance 
from  a  railroad  point  of  view.  Mr.  Cummins  was  one  of 
the  principal  authors  of  the  new  Transportation  Act. 
Brookhart  is  an  advocate  of  government  ownership,  and 
based  his  campaign  against  Cummins  chiefly  on  the 
g'round  that  the  senator  had  favored  the  return  of  the 
railroads  to  private  operation  under  a  fair  law  and  had 
advocated  the  prohibition  of  railroad  strikes  and  com- 
pulsory arbitration  of  labor  disputes.  The  result  is  an 
endorsement  by  the  Republicans  of  Iowa  of  the  policy 
favored  by  Senator  Cummins. 


Yesterday's  Entertainment 

PRE-EMINENTLY  the  social  event  of  the  week  was  the 
grand  ball  on  the  Million  Dollar  Pier  last  night. 
All  previous  records  for  brilliancy  and  attendance 
were  shattered  to  the  seven  winds.  By  9  o'clock  the 
2,500  special  dancing  programs  had  been  given  out  to 
members  and  their  guests,  and  at  10  o'clock  the  Enter- 
tainment Committee  estimated  the  attendance  in  excess 
of  3.500. 

At  9.30  o'clock  the  enlarged  orchestra  began  the  grand 
march.  It  was  perfectly  carried  out.  It  is  doubted  if 
the  pier  ballroom  ever  presented  a  prettier  sight  than 
when  the  64  people  abreast,  one  line  closely  following 
the  other,  in  perfect  alinement,  slowly  approached  the 
pier  entrance  and  came  to  a  halt  for  the  flashlight  photo- 


graph. The  exhibit  booths  on  all  sides  of  the  ballroom 
and  the  galleries  were  crowded  with  ladies  and  gentle- 
men who  had  not  taken  part  in  the  grand  march. 

The  sub-committee  in  charge  of  the  entertainment  was 
as  follows :  R.  T-  Himmelright,  chairman ;  Floyd  Coffin, 
Oscar  C.  Hayward,  William  Melcher,  S.  W.  Sargent, 
L.  B.  Sherman,  Gardner  Taylor,  R.  P.  Townsend,  W.  M. 
Wilson  and  W.  B.  Wise. 


A.  R.  A.  Committee  Meetings 

JE.  Fairbanks,  general  secretary  of  the  American 
Railroad  Association,  announces  that  the  following: 
*  meetings  of  committees  and  sections  of  this  asso- 
ciation will  be  held  in  Atlantic  City  within  the  next  few 
days. 

Meetings  of  the  Committees  of  the  Telegraph  &  Tele- 
phone Division,  Section  I — Operating,  have  been  called 
to  convene  at  The  Breakers  as  follows : 
Friday,       June  11,  1920 — 10.00  A.  M.     Special     Committee     on 

Future  Activities. 
Saturday,  June  12,  1920—10.00  A.  M.     Sub  -  Committee      "A" — 

Maintenance  and  Con- 
struction of  Pole  Lines. 
Committee  No.  6 — Mess- 
age Traffic 
2.00  P.  M.     Committee    No.    1— Con- 
struction and  Mainte- 
nance— -Outside  Plant. 
Monday,     June  14,  1920—  9.30  A.  M.     Committee  of   Direction. 
Tuesday,    June  15,  1920—10.00  A.  M.    Committee     No.     7— In- 
ductive Interference. 
The  General  Committee  of  Section  VI — Purchases  and 
Stores,  will  hold  a  session  at  the  Marlborough-Blenheim 
on  Sunday,  Tune  13,  1920,  at  11.00  A.  M. 

Section  VII,  Freight  Claims,  will  hold  a  three-day  ses- 
sion at  the  Chalfonte  commencing  Thursday,  Tune  17, 
1920. 

The  General  Committee  of  that   Section  will  hold  a 
meeting-  at  the  Chalfonte  on  Wednesday,  Tune  16,  1920. 
The  Committee  on  Operating  Rules,  Section  I — Oper- 
ating, will  convene  at  the  Chalfonte  at  10.000  A.  M.,  on 
Wednesday,  Tune  16,  1920. 


Senator  Lodge  "Roasts" 

Government  Ownership 

SENATOR  Lodge,  of  Massachusetts,  in  his  "keynote" 
speech  as  temporary  Chairman  of  the  Republican 
National  Convention,  paid  his  respects  to  govern- 
ment ownership  and  to  the  recent  government  operation 
of  railroads  in  the  following  terms : 

"The  phrase  'government  ownership'  means  not  only 
that  the  government  shall  own  the  railroads,  but  also  it  is 
to  be  feared  that  those  who  run  the  railroads  shall  own 
the  government. 

"General  government  ownership  under  our  political 
system  would  inevitably  bring  about  the  mastery  of  the 
government  by  those  who  operate  the  machinery  of 
transportation  or  of  any  other  industries  which  come 
into  government  possession.  The  rights  of  the  general 
public,  for  whom  all  industries  exist,  would  disappear 
under  this  scheme  and  nothing  would  be  left  to  the  people 
except  the  duty  of  paying  taxes  to  support  the  roads. 
That  is  a  very  perilous  position  for  a  representative 
democracy. 

"Our  government  must  not  be  dominated  by  any  one 
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mail  or  any  class  or  any  si'loctcd  body  of  men  who  rci)- 
rc'sont  a  part  t)f  tlic  people  and  not  the  whole  people. 

"Dnrin,^  the  time  in  which  the  };;overnmenl  muiertook 
to  manage  the  railroads  they  snstained,  despite  a  j^eneral 
increase  in  freii;lu  rate,  a  loss  of  over  a  million  dollars 
a  day  anil  the  total  payments  out  of  the  treasnry  to 
snp])i)rt  the  railroads  have  reached  the  enormons  smn  of 
one  and  three-cpiartcrs  billions  of  dollars.  There  was 
nniversal  dissatisfaction  with  the  j^overnment  manaj^c- 
ment  and  it  was  a  jnst  dissatisfaction.  The  experiment 
failed  and  shonld  not  be  renewed." 


Movies  at  the  Convention 

THE  MOVIES  HAVE  MADE  their  appearance  on  many 
I)arts  of  the  pier  this  year  and  have  shown  so  many 
possibilities  for  enlarqinjr  the  scope  of  the  exhibits, 
particularly  where  the  exhibitors'  product  cannot  be 
demonstrated  in  action  that  next  year  is  likely  to  witness 
a  considerable  extension  of  their  use ;  in  fact,  it  is  not 
beyond  the  rant^^e  of  possibilities  to  picture  the  day  when 
the  pier  will  afford  a  range  of  movie  attractions  during 
convention  days  that  will  rival  Broadway. 

A  great  deal  can  be  said  in  favor  of  the  use  of  moving 
picture  films  in  connection  with  the  exhibits,  and  the  ex- 
hibitors who  have  rigged  up  a  screen  deserve  great  credit 
for  their  ingenuity.  The  movies  are  not  only  extremely 
interesting  and  instructive,  but  afford  the  inquisitive  vis- 
itor who  has  been  on  his  feet  all  day  a  few  moments' 
relaxation  in  which  he  can  lounge  back  in  a  comfortable 
chair  and  see  how  they  build  locomotives  down  at  Eddy- 
stone  or  where  the  Creco  products  are  manufactured. 
But  if  he  wants  to  see  how  they  raise  heavily  loaded  cars 
with  Duff  jacks  he  will  have  to  stand  on  his  tip-toes  and 
peer  over  somebody's  shoulder,  as  this  feature  film  has 
been  playing  to  capacity  houses  ever  since  the  conven- 
tion opened. 

The  Association  of  Manufacturers  of  Chilled  Car 
Wheels  have  an  excellent  movie  at  booth  402,  showing 
the  various  processes  involved  in  manufacturing  the 
chilled  iron  car  wheel,  including  the  molding,  pouring, 
pitting  and  drop  testing  of  the  wheel.  In  addition  to 
this,  there  are  a  series  of  pictures  showing  the  measure- 
ment of  temperature  stresses  to  which  the  wheels  are 
subjected,  indicated  by  test  gages.  These  pictures  were 
secured  through  the  courtesy  of  the  officials  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad. 

The  Cleveland  Pneumatic  Tool  Company  has  a  minia- 
ture picture  house  in  the  back  portion  of  booth  327, 
where  you  can  experience  all  the  thrills  of  attending  a 
small  town  movie,  save  perhaps  a  chat  with  the  pale 
blonde  at  the  ticket  window.  This  company  is  able  to 
show  more  distinct  pictures  than  is  the  case  where  the 
pictures  are  exposed  to  the  daylight,  and  this  is  a  feature 
that  it  might  be  well  to  bear  in  mind  in  preparing  ex- 
hibits of  this  character  next  year,  as  unfortunately  some 
of  the  pictures  shown  without  any  protection  from  the 
daylight  are  badly  dimmed.  The  pictures  shown  by  the 
Cleveland  Pneumatic  Tool  Company  include  4,000  ft.  of 
film,  illustrating  all  the  details  relating  to  the  manufac- 
ture of  modem  pneumatic  tools. 

The  Baldwin  reel  is  making  a  record-breaking  run  in 
the  balcony  at  booth  723.  These  pictures  show  general 
views  of  the  Philadelphia  and  Eddystone  plants  of  the 
company,  also  interior  shop  views  showing  such  processes 
as  the  casting  and  machining  of  cylinders,  the  manufac- 
ture of  forgings,  and  the  finishing  of  frames,  rods,  cross- 
heads  and  other  parts.  The  construction  of  a  locomotive 
boiler  is  illustrated  from  start  to  finish  and  there  is  also 


a  scries  of  pictures  illustrating  the  erection  of  a  loc(jmo- 
live  and  the  running  of  a  trial  tri])  on  the  test  track. 
J'icturis  of  the  gun  mounts  built  for  the  United  States 
navy  ar<'  also  shown. 

The  Chicago  Railway  ICcpiiiimcnt  Company's  film  is 
iK'ing  shown  on  a  small  .screen  in  booth  r>40,  and  gives 
a  complete  story  of  the  manufacture  of  a  brake  beam 
from  the  acquisition  of  the  raw  material  to  the  tested 
beam  ready  for  application.  AH  of  the  Creco  plants  are 
illustrated  and  impress  one  with  this  company's  cai)ac- 
ity  for  service,  ])articularly  on  account  of  their  control 
of  the  raw  material. 

The  Scullin  Steel  Company,  however,  has  a  "reel" 
novelty  in  the  form  of  an  automatic  motion  ])icture  ma- 
chine that  depicts  the  asscm])ling  and  dismantling  of  this 
comi)any's  new  universal  and  special  types  of  pedestal 
truck  side  frames.  This  motion  picture  machine  solves 
the  usual  difficulty  that  has  been  experienced  in  the  use 
of  action  pictures  for  commercial  or  advertising  pur- 
poses. All  rewinding  of  the  film  is  eliminated  in  this 
machine,  which  was  designed  under  the  personal  super- 
vision of  the  president  of  the  Scullin  Company,  Harry 
Scullin,  and  will  shortly  be  ])laced  on  the  market  for 
lease  by  the  De  Vilbliss  Endless  Film  Machine  Company, 
of  St.  Louis,  a  subsidiary  of  the  Scullin  Steel  Company. 

Last,  but  not  least,  the  Purchases  and  Stores  Section 
has  promised  to  present  a  moving  picture  exhibition  of 
a  supply  train  in  operation.  This  is  to  be  featured  in 
connection  with  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Supply 
Train  Operation,  and  will  l>e  presented  in  the  Hippo- 
drome on  the  pier,  next  Tuesday  afternoon  at  three 
o'clock.  As  many  storekeepers  claim  that  the  supply 
train  is  the  only  method  for  distributing  materials  out  on 
the  line  of  road,  even  up  to  ties  and  rail,  the  picture  ought 
to  prove  interesting  and  mechanical  officials  are  cor- 
dially invited  to  witness  the  perfonnance  in  company 
with  the  Stores  Section.  It  is  understood  that  this  pic- 
ture comes  from  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad,  and  pre- 
sumably was  filmed  in  California.  It  is  stated  that  the 
star's  name  is  McKelligan,  but  probably  it's  just  J.  War- 
ren Kerrigan.  Helen  Holmes,  who  used  to  do  all  the 
sensational  stunts  on  moving  trains,  must  be  the  heroine. 


Registration,  American  Railroad 

Association,  Sec.  Ill,  Mechanical 

Anderson,  H.  A.,  A.  P.  A.,  Penn.,  Marlborough. 

Balda,  Frank  E.,  Supt.,  Readville,  N.  Y.,  N.  H.  &  H.,  Traymore. 

Baldinger,  F.  A.,  M.  M.,  B.  &  O. 

Barry,  J.  J.,  Gen.  M.  M.,  N.  &  W. 

Berg   Karl,    M.    E.,   P.    &   L.    E.,   Elberon. 

Bixler,   H.   C,  Supt.,  Penn.,   Marlborough. 

Brower,  J.  E.,  Asst.  M.  M.,  Penn. 

Buist,  C.   P.,   M.   M.,  Public   Belt,  Marlborough. 

Burket,   C.   W.,  Asst.   Eng.   M.   P.,  Penn. 

Burkhard,   A.   A.,   G.   F.,   N.    Y.   C.,   Arlington. 

Buskirk,  J.    H.,   M.   E.,  N.   Y.   C.,   Chalfonte. 

Calkins,  A.  E.,  S.  R.  S.,  N.  Y.  C.,  Chalfonte. 

Carr,   T.    L.,   Gen.    Foreman,    Penn. 

Clancy,  T.   B.,  Gen.  Mgr.,  Central  N.  Y.  Southern,  St.  Charles. 

Copeland,  A.  H.,  Gen.  For..  G.  T.,  Marlborough. 

Cox,   M.    F.,   Mech.    Eng.,   L.   &   N. 

Crabbe,  W.  J.,  M.  E.,  Western  Maryland,  Princess. 

Cromwell,   H.  T.,  Asst.   M.   M.,  B.  &  0.,  Strand. 

Daniels,  O.   V.,  Asst.   Gen.    Stkr.,   Penn. 

Davis,   John    T.,    Gen.    Foreman,    Penn. 

Dawson,   E.,    M.    M.,   Ariz.    &   New    Mexico. 

Demint,  S.    W.,  Chief  Intercharge  Inspector,  Estelle. 

Deet-"-    Henry  H.,   Gen.   Forman,   P.   &   R.,   Washington. 

Dice,  A.  T.,  Pres.,  P.  &  R.,  Chelsea. 

Doke,  G.   E.,  Asst.   E.  of  T.,   N.  Y.   C. 

Doyle,  J.  H.,  M.  M.,  C.  N.  Y.  S. 

Dunkle,  S.  K.,  S.  M.  P.,  Wheeling  Con.  Rys. 

Edmondson,  O.  N.,  Asst.   M.  M.,  Penn..  Calvert. 

Emerson,  Geo.  H.,  Chf.  of  M.  P.  &  E.,  B.  &  C,  Ambassador. 

Ennis,  J.   E.,  A.   F.   R.  S.,  N.  Y  C,  Craig  Hall. 

Eyerly,  W.  S.,  Asst.  S.  of  S.,  B.  &  O. 

Ewing,   C.   H.,   V.   P.,   P.   &   R. 

Falck,  F.   M.,  Gen.   Manager,  P.   &  R. 

Paris,  J.  M.,  S.  M.  &  E.  Dept.,  Youngstown,  Shat.  8r  Tube  Co. 

Fassett,  W^   H.,  Chairman   Div.   Safety  Com.,  Penn. 

Gibson,  J.  A.  B.,  M.   E.,   R.   F.   &  P.,  Chalfonte. 

Gilland,  James  M.,  Transportation  Asst.,  P.  &  R. 

Graham,  H.  E.,  V.  P.,  P.  A.  &  McK.  Rocks,  Traymore. 
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Gray,  B.  H.,  S.  M.  P.,  G.   M.  &  N.,  Princess. 
Greenwood,   H.   F.,  S.    S.,   N.   &  W.,   Marlborough. 
Hall,  James,  M.   C.   R.,   S.  P.,   Chalfontc. 

Hammond,  F.  S.,  Gen.   Supt.,  Pitts.,  Shawmiit  &  Nor.,  Princess. 
Hammond,   R.,   M.   M.,  N.   Y.   N.   H.   &  H.,  Elberon. 
Hazzard,  W.  L.,  Supt.  Material  Routing,  N.  Y.  C. 
Heinbach,  Wilfred,  Gen.   Foreman,  P.  &  R.,  Gage. 
Hill,  J.   P.,  Dir.  Stkr.,  Penn. 

Hitchcock,  W.   D.,   M.    M.,   Santa   Fe,   Ambassador. 
Hoch,   G.    B.,   Gen.    Foreman,   Penn.,   Shelburne. 
Huber,  H.   G.,  Asst.   Engr.   M.   P.,   Penn.,   Chalfontc. 
Hudson,  T.  C.,  Gen.  M.  M.,  Can.  Nat.  Rys.,  Marlborough. 
Hyland,   W.   V.,   Gen.   Mgr.,   Ligonier  Valley,   Marlborough. 
Irvin,   I.    B.,   M.   M.,   P.   S.   &   N. 
Tones,   H.    W.,   M.   M.,   Penn.,   Elberon. 
Jones,  L.   B.,   M.   M.,  Penn.,   Dennis. 
Jones,  W.   F..,  G.   S.   K.,  N.   Y.   C,  Chalfontc. 
Kelly,  G.  W.,  Gen.  For.,  C.  of  N.  J.,  Sterling. 
Kelly,  W.   M.,  Gen.   For.,  Penn. 
Kerlily,  J.   J.,  M.   M.,  B.   &  O. 
Kneass,    Strickland    L.,    Wm.    Sellers    Co. 

Kuhn,  W.  T.,  S.  M.  P.,  T.  H.  &  B.,  121  S.  New  Jersey  Ave. 
Lace,  R.   F.,  Gen.  For.   Loco.  Dept.,  Penn.,  Elberon. 
Leonard,   L.   R.,  Gen.   A.   B.   &   S.    H.   Inspr.,   Penn. 
Lightfoot,  S.  S.,  Equip.  Eng.,  A.  T.  &  S.   F.,  Esplanade. 
Lipctz,    A.    I.,    Ch.    Russian    Mission    of    Ways    &    Communications,    Marl- 
borough. 
Lower,   M.   J.,   A.   G.   M.,   Oswasco   River. 

McClennan,  W.  J.,  Asst.  Eng.  of  Equip.  Oaims,  N.  Y.  C,  Ambassador. 
McMaster,   H.   M.,  V.   P.   &  Gu   M.,   W.   &  L.   E. 
Markland,  W.   H.,  Gen.   Shop  Insp.,  Penn. 
Marsh,  F.  E.,  M.  M.,  N.  Y  P.  &  N.,  Traymore. 
Martin,  H.   W.,  Supt.,  Kinzua  &  Riterville. 
Morris,  J.   M.,  M.   M.,  Penn. 

Morris,  J.  S.,  Asst.  Engr.  M.  P.  Dept.,  N.  Y.  C.  &  St.  L. 
Newreither,    W.    H.,    Gen.    Fore.,    B.    &    O.,    Pleasantville. 
Milner,   B.   R.,  Eng.  M.   P.  &  R.   S.,  N.  Y.  C,  Haddon  Hall. 
Miscampbell,  J.,  M.   M.,   Ft.   Smith  &  Western,  Ambassador. 
Muelheim,  L.  C,  Head.  Light   Sup.,   B.   &  O.,  Haddon   Hall. 
Nanney,  T.   H.,   M.   M.,   Buffalo   &  Susquehanna,  935    Boardwalk. 
Needham,   H.   S.,  Asst.    M.    M.,   Penn.,   Elberon. 

O'Meara,  William  I.,  Road  For.  Elec.  Loco.,  New  Haven,  Glaslyn-Chatham. 
Owens,    W.   H.,    M.   E.,    Southern,   Osborne. 
Pidcock,  C.   W.,   Pres.,   Ga.   &  Nor.,  Chalfontc. 

Ralston,  A.  L.,   Mech.   Supt.,  N.   Y.  N.   H.  &  H.,  Glaslyn-Chatham. 
Rauschart,   E.    A.,   M.    M.,   Montour,   Princess. 
Reese,  O.  P.,  Penn.,  Marlborough. 
Rice,  W.  L.,  Supt.,  L.  &  C.  S.  P.  &  R. 
Riley,  S.   B.,   M.    M.,   Penn.,   Chalfonte. 
Robbins,   F.    S.,   M.   M.,   Penn. 

Sample,  W.  H.,  G.  S.,  M.  P.  &  C.  D.,  Grand  Trunk,  Marlborough. 
Sasser,  J.   W.,  S.   M.   P.,   N.   S.,  Ambassador. 
Scudder,  C.  T.,  Supt.  of  Shops,  D.  &  L.  &  W.,  Traymore. 
Shafer,  S.   W.,  Ch.  CI.  to  P.  A.,  C.   R.  of  N.  J. 
Sheahan,  J.  F.,  S.  M.   P.,  A.   B.   &  A.,  Chalfonte. 
Shelby,  C.  K.,  M.  M.,  Penn.,  Chelsea. 
Smith,   E.  W.,  Engr.  of  Transp.,   Penn.,  Chalfonte. 

Smith,  P.  W.  J.,  Gen.  Supt.,  N.  Y.  Westchest.  &  Boston,  Glaslyn-Chatham. 
Smith,  W.  T.,   Craig  Hall. 
Snell,  E.  J.    M.  M.,  N.  Y.  C. 
Snyder,  F.   M.,  Gen.  For.,  Penn. 

Sprowl,  N.  E.,  S.   M.  P.,  Atlantic  Coast  Line,  Chalfonte. 
Stewart,  A.  F.,  Traymore. 

Stohlberger,  P.,  M.   M.   M.  P.  &  R.  E.  Dept.,  P.  &  R. 
Summerfield,  D.  W.,  P.  A.,  P.  &  W.  Va. 

Tate,   M.    K.,   Manager   Service,   Lima   Loco.   Works,   Traymore. 
Thayer,   R.    E.,    European   Editor,    Railway   Age,    Dennis. 
Thomson,   H.    R.,   M.    M.,   N.   &   S.    S.,   De   Ville. 
Turner,   Ames,    M.    M.,    Lehigh    Valley. 
Van   Bruntj  Geo.    E.,   M.   M.,    Penn.,   Schlitz. 
Wagstaff,  Geo.,  American  Arch  Co.,  Chalfonte. 
Wallis,  J.    P.,   C.   M.    P.,   Penn. 
Watkins,  Thomas,  Gen.  Foreman,  P.  &  R. 

Way,  E.  S.,  S.   E.,  Gen.  Amer.  Tank  Car  Corp.,  Haddon  Hall. 
Williams,  A.  D.,  M.  M.,  Kansas  City  Southern,  Estelle. 
Williams    M.  E.,   M.    M.,  P.   &  R. 

Wilson,   D.   H.,   Shoo   Supt.,   Florida   East  Coast,   Sterling. 
Wilson,   J.   O.,   Mgr.   Mech.   Dept.,  The  Texas   Co,  Traymore. 
Wray,  R.  W.,  M.   M.,  Penn. 
Young,  Jas.,  Jr.,  Asst.  Eng.  M.  Dept.,  West  Jersey  &  seashore. 


Special  Guests 


Alcorn,  A.  E.,  P.  A.,  W.  J.  &  S.  S. 

Allen,    Wm.    H.,   Supt.   of   M.    P.,   Penn. 

Andrew,  A.  G.,  Sup.  M.  of  N.,  Penn. 

Baldinger,  Robert,  B.  &  O. 

Baldinger,  Stephen,   B.  &  O. 

Barron,  C.   M.,  Mech.   Eng.,  New  S.  Wales  Gov.   Railways,   St.  Charles. 

Betts,   E.,   Asst.   Eng.,   So.   Pac,  Traymore. 

Buckley,   Thomas   F.,  Asst.   For.,  P.   &  R. 

Carroll,  J.   S.,  M.   Equip.  Clerk,  Penn. 

Cathcart,   Harold  W.,   Fire  Insp.,  A.  C. 

Clarkson,  A.  J.,  Sr.   Draft.   Eng.  Dept.,  N.  Y.  C. 

Conen,  J.  J.,  Supvr.  Shop  Practice,  B.  &  O.,  Netherlands. 

Coulter,  A.   S.,  Commissary  Agent,  W.  J.   &  S.   S. 

Crabbe,  W.   Joseph,  W.   M.,  Princess. 

Daniels,   Geo.,   Penn. 

Darlow,  E.   R.,  Pres.,  Buff.  &  Sus. 

Darlow,  G.   M.,  Rate  Clerk,  Buffalo  &  Sus. 

Dietrick,  J.   C,  For.   Car   Shops,  Penn.,  Elwood. 

Downs,  J.  H.,   Ret.  Asst.   Rd  Fore.   Eng.,  Penn. 

Draney,  J.   J.,   Engineman,   D.   L.   &  W. 

Eddy,  J.   C,  Traffic  Engineer,  New  Jersey  Public  Utility  Com.,  Pennhurst. 

Ehrich,   Thomas   J.,    Reporter,   Canfield. 

Eleade,  W.  E.,  Jr.,  Secy.,  N.   E.   R.   R.  Club,  Arlington. 

Filippelli,  F.   P.,  Transitman   M.   of  W.,   Penn. 

Fisher,   C.   A.,   Ch.   Train   Disp.,   P.    &   R.,   Dennis. 

Fisher,  V.   B.,  Supt.,  P.   &  R.,  Princess. 

Gall,   H.   S.,   A.   B.   I.,   Penn. 

Gallagher,  John  E.,  For.  of  Eng.,  C.  R.  R.  of  N.  J.,  Princess. 

Gardner,  Henry,  Jr.,  B.  &  O.,  Chalfonte. 


Conventionalities 


G.  W.  Denyvan  of  the  entertainment  committee,  who 
has  always  stopped  at  the  Dennis  Hotel,  was  not  able  to 
obtain  his  usual  rooms  because  of  the  noise  made  by  the 
bagpipes  he  used  at  the  convention  last  year. 

Frank  T.  Hyndman,  now  with  the  American  Auto- 
matic Company,  motored  down  from  Buffalo  with  his 
wife  and  his  daughter-in-law,  Mrs.  R.  M.  Werner,  and 
with  his  two  grandchildren,  Mary  and  Frank  Werner. 

C.  H.  Aiken,  special  representative  of  the  Falls  Hollow 
Staybolt  Company,  has  called  all  sales  agents  of  that 
company  to  Atlantic  City  to  attend  the  convention  and 
also  hold  a  special  sales  convention  of  their  own  organi- 
zation. 

L.  S.  Carroll,  formerly  purchasing  agent  of  the  Chi- 
cago &  North  Western,  will  come  to  the  convention  this 
ye?r  in  a  new  capacity,  he  having  recently  been  appointed 
general  purchasing  agent  of  the  American  Locomotive 
Company. 

Among  the  mechanical  officers  who  have  gone  into  the 
operating  department  during  the  past  year  is  E.  W. 
Smith,  formerly  superintendent  motive  power,  now  engi- 
neer of  transportation  of  the  Pennsylvania  system.  Mr. 
Smith  has  not  lost  interest  in  mechanical  matters,  how- 
ever, and  is  attending  the  convention  as  usual. 

Vice-President  J.  A.  MacLean,  of  the  Boss  Nut  Com- 
pany, enjoyed  a  pleasant  trip  to  Atlantic  City.  In  com- 
pany with  Fred  W.  Moore,  of  the  Boss  Lock  Nut  Com- 
pany, Ltd.,  Mr.  MacLean  motored  from  Montreal  to  the 
convention  city.  The  trip  took  two  and  a  half  days, 
over  good  roads  and  with  pleasant  weather. 

B.  J.  Meyer,  former  special  representative  of  the  de- 
partment of  justice  in  Chicago,  and  for  the  past  four 
years  connected  with  the  Great  Western  Smelting  and 
Refining  Company,  has  been  appointed  assistant  to  the 
president  of  his  company,  in  charge  of  railroad  sales. 
Mr.  Meyer  is  stopping  at  the  Marlborough-Blenheim. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  W.  Motherwell  are  accompanied  to 
the  conventions  this  year  by  their  daughter,  Miss  Ruth, 
who  has  just  graduated  from  Northwestern  University 
at  Evanston,  111.  Miss  Ruth,  in  order  to  attend  the  con- 
ventions, had  to  forego  the  privilege  of  attending  the 
graduating  exercises  at  the  university,  and  she  paid  the 
conventions  the  compliment  of  preferring  to  come  here. 

W.  O.  Thompson,  general  superintendent  of  rolling 
stock  of  the  New  York  Central,  like  many  other  railway 
officials,  did  extra  duty  during  the  recent  strikes.  He 
served  for  a  week  as  a  yardmaster  at  Buffalo ;  and  those 
familiar  with  his  performance  record  agree  that  both  his 
methods  of  handling  the  job  and  his  vocabulary  proved 
entirely  equal  to  the  demands. 

Two  representatives  of  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St. 
Paul  are  receiving  congratulations  on  recent  promotions. 
C.  G.  Juneau,  general  supervisor  of  the  freight  car  de- 
partment, has  been  appointed  acting  master  car  builder 
to  succeed  L.  K.  Sillcox;  and  J.  A.  Deppe,  assistant  to 
the  master  car  builder,  has  been  made  general  supervisor 
of  the  freight  car  department. 
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M.  I'".  rowiKT,  purchasini;  a^ciit  of  tlic  Wcslorn  Mary- 
land, was  one  of  iho  first  members  of  llie  I'lircliasinj; 
and  Stores  Section  to  arrive  at  tlie  convention.  Mr. 
Towner  exi)ects  to  move  into  the  Western  Maryland's 
new  office  bniklini;  in  Baltimore  at  an  early  date,  lie  is 
si)ecially  interested  in  several  of  the  reports  of  Section 
III,  Mechanical,  and  particnlarly  Ihe  one  on  shop  .sched- 
uling systems  which  was  presented  yesterday. 

Norman  C.  Naylor,  of  the  Railway  Sled  Spring 
Company,  is  one  of  the  leaders  among  the  Chicago  men 
who  not  only  play  golf  well,  but  are  putting  and  keep- 
ing the  golf  clubs  in  the  Chicago  district  on  a  sound 
basis  from  the  standpoint  of  good  management  as  well 
as  good  sport.  He  is  president  of  the  Westmoreland 
Country  Club  and  «lso  vice  president  of  the  Chicago 
District  Golf  Association. 

J.  Horrigan,  superintendent  motive  power  of  the  El- 
gin, Joliet  &  Eastern,  is  one  of  the  early  arrivals  at  At- 
lantic City.  Mr.  Ilorrigan's  shop  has  made  an  enviable 
record  in  safe-ending  boiler  tubes,  and  Joliet  is  becoming 
a  Mecca  for  men  who  are  seeking  information  on  the 
best  methods  of  doing  this  work.  The  Elgin,  Joliet  & 
Eastern  car  shops  have  recently  started  building  six  hun- 
dred 70-ton  hopper  cars. 

George  E.  Long,  of  the  Joseph  Dixon  Crucible  Com- 
pany, is  one  of  the  old  guard  who  will  not  be  here  this 
year.  Mr.  Long  has  always  declared  that  when  he 
reached  70  years  of  age  he  would  step  out  of  business 
and  enjoy  the  remaining  years.  He  has  been  connected 
with  the  Joseph  Dixon  Crucible  Company  for  43  con- 
secutive years,  retiring  from  the  position  of  vice-presi- 
dent only  recently. 

In  the  interest  of  sanity  and  economy  we  would  refer 
our  many  friends  with  budding  ambitions  toward  avia- 
tion to  visit  the  Barco  booth.  Perch  yourself  on  their 
engine  connection  and  holler  for  the  juice  to  be  turned 
on  and  you're  due  for  all  the  fancy  wiggles  and  bends 
in  the  deck.  It  won't  cost  you  anything  and  you  may 
learn  a  few  fancy  movements  that  will  make  a  hit  on 
the  dance  floor. 

Mrs.  Henry  G.  Ashton,  widow  of  the  late  Henry  G. 
Ashton,  founder  and  president  of  the  Ashton  Valve 
Company,  is  again  in  attendance  at  the  conventions.  Her 
first  convention  visit  was  at  Cleveland,  Ohio,  where  the 
associations  met  in  1877.  She  has  since  been  a  regular 
attendant,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  ever  since.  Mrs. 
Ashton  is  at  the  Marlborough-Blenheim  with  her  son 
and  daughter,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  C.  Ashton. 

President  E.  B.  Leigh,  of  the  Chicago  Raihvay  Equip- 
ment Company,  is  expected  to  arrive  at  the  Traymore 
Sunday  morning.  Vice  President  C.  Haines  Williams 
is  expected  Monday.  E.  E.  Greist's  delay  in  arriving  is 
due  to  the  fire  at  the  Franklin  plant  of  the  company. 
Mr.  Griest,  however,  is  expected  Sunday  and  will  stay 
through  the  remainder  of  the  convention. 

John  Draney,  engineer  of  the  Lackawanna's  crack  train 
No.  6,  the  Lackaw-anna  Limited,  is  celebrating  his  thirty- 
fifth  wedding  anniversary  at  the  convention  with  his  wife 
and  youngest  daughter,  Helen.  They  expect  to  remain 
over  until  Saturday  or  Sunday.  Mr.  Draney  wears  a 
watch  charm  which  was  presented  to  him  in  recognition 
of  breaking  all  records  in  the  run  from  New  York  to 
Buffalo.  He  carried  Dr.  Janeway  on  a  special  train  when 
President  McKinley  was  assassinated,  making  the  run  of 
410  miles  in  6  hours  and  55  minutes. 


Mrs.  V.  R.  Jlawthorne  had  a  thrilling  experience  in 
Chicago  shortly  before  she  started  for  the  convention. 
She  had  been  on  a  shoi)ping  expedition  and  among 
other  things  had  purchased  a  lace  curtain  and  an  oak  cur- 
tain pole.  Near  Sixty-third  street  she  was  held  up  by 
a  man  who  demanded  her  jxicketbook.  She  told  him 
that  it  was  in  her  waist  and  if  he  would  hold  the  bundle 
containing  tiic  lace  curtain  she  would  get  it  for  him. 
He  took  the  bundle  and  she  (juickly  hit  him  over  the 
head  with  the  curtain  pole,  knocking  him  unconscious 
and  relieving  him  of  two  or  three  of  his  front  teeth. 
l'>y  that  time  assistance  had  arrived  and  the  robber  was 
taken  to  the  police  station. 

George  C.  Isbester  is  attending  the  conventions  this 
year  after  an  absence  from  them  of  13  years.  He  last 
attended  them  when  he  was  with  the  Railway  Ajipliances 
Company.  He  comes  this  year  as  district  sales  man- 
ager of  the  American  Chain  Company  at  Chicago.  Mr. 
Isbester  left  the  railway  supply  mechanical  field  in  1912, 
when  he  went  with  the  Rail  Joint  Company  as  its  dis- 
trict manager  in  Chicago.  On  the  very  day  in  April, 
1917,  when  the  United  States  entered  the  war  with  Ger- 
many, he  left  civilian  life  and  became  a  commander  in 
the  supply  corps  of  the  United  States  navy.  He  was  first 
located  in  this  capacity  at  Chicago,  and  in  the  early  part 
of  1918  was  transferred  to  London,  where  he  served  on 
the  stafif  of  Admiral  Sims.  He  returned  to  the  United 
States  in  April,  1919,  and  immediately  after  returned  to 
civilian  life.  Soon  after  he  became  district  sales  man- 
ager of  the  American  Chain  Company.  Mr.  Isbester  for 
years  has  been  active  in  the  work  of  the  National  Rail- 
way Appliances  Association,  which  gives  the  exhibit  of 
railway  appliances  in  connection  with  the  annual  conven- 
ton  of  the  American  Railway  Engineering  Association  in 
Chicago  in  March  of  each  year.  He  is  now  vice-president 
of  the  Railway  Appliances  Association  and  is  carefully 
looking  over  the  exhibit  here  for  any  pointers  that  he 
may  be  able  to  get  for  use  in  connection  with  the  exhibit 
in  Chicago. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  P.  Landreth  gave  a  theatre  party 
at  the  Apollo  Theatre  on  Wednesday  evening,  which 
had  more  sentiment  in  it  tlian  the  ordinary  theatre  party. 
The  performance  was  that  of  the  musical  comedy,  "Maid 
To  Love,"  which  is  being  given  its  initial  performances 
in  Atlantic  City,  and  the  author  of  the  music  of  which  is 
Percy  Wenrich.  Over  20  years  ago  Mr.  Landreth  and 
Mr.  Wenrich  were  schoolmates  and  playmates  at  Joplin, 
fvlo.,  and  they  have  continued  to  be  intimate  friends  ever 
since.  Mr.  Wenrich  is  the  author  of  much  music  which 
has  become  famous,  including  that  of  the  songs  "Put  on 
Your  Old  Gray  Bonnet,"  "Where  Do  We  Go  From 
Here,"  and  "When  You  Wore  a  Tulip  and  I  Wore  a 
Big  Rose."  One  of  the  members  of  the  party  was  J. 
Will  Johnson,  who  is  an  old  Missouri  friend  of  Mr. 
Wenrich's  mother.  Other  members  of  the  party  were 
C.  C.  Higgins,  J.  D.  Rodger,  J.  S.  Henry,  C.  R.  Naylor, 
John  Purcell,  C.  T.  Ripley,  J.  E.  McQuillen,  J.  H.  Mc- 
Gofi,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Claude  Baker,  H.  T.  Bentley,  Miss 
Louise  Bentley,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  S.  Richardson,  George 
H.  Green,  T.  A.  Foque,  H.  C.  Manchester,  R.  C.  Schaal, 
H.  W.  Schaefer,  Charles  R.  Long,  Jr.,  H.  Clark  Moore, 
C.  F.  Owens,  F.  A.  DeWolf,  Ralph  Coburn,  Mrs.  A.  A. 
Cannady,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  C.  Weedon,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
H.  B.  Walls,  F.  W.  Thomas,  Major  W.  L.  Allison,  and 
Mary  Virginia  Landreth.  All  the  members  of  the  party 
agree  that  in  writing  the  music  of  "Maid  To  Love,"  Mr. 
W^enrich  has  lived  up  to  the  high  reputation  established 
by  his  past  productions,  and  that  the  show  is  sure  to  be 
successful  and  have  a  long  run. 
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European  Railway  Observations 

By  Robert  E.  Thayer 
European   Editor,   Railway   Age 


Oil  Locomotives  in  France 

The  coal  situation  in  France  has  become  so  acute  that 
the  railways  are  seeking  to  alleviate  the  situation  by 
the  use  of  fuel  oil  for  locomotives.  The  Paris,  Lyons 
&  Mediterranean  is  making  experiments  with  ten  of  its 
locomotives,  and  if  they  prove  successful  200  or  300 
others  will  be  converted.  An  oil  tank  containing  320 
gallons  is  placed  on  one  side  of  the  locomotive,  no  other 
changes  being  made  in  the  engine  with  the  exception 
of  the  necessary  brickwork  in  the  firebox. 

Foreign  Railway  Visitors 

One  very  good  means  of  furthering  the  foreign  busi- 
ness of  the  United  States,  particularly  as  regards  railway 
equipment  and  material,  is  to  give  the  foreign  railway 
men  visiting  this  country  every  facility  to  study  and  in- 
vestigate our  railway  plant  and  our  railway  methods. 
The  conditions  on  the  railways  of  foreign  countries,  par- 
ticularly the  railways  in  Europe,  have  undergone  a  very 
decided  change  and  have  approached,  to  some  extent,  the 
conditions  which  have  for  many  years  existed  in  the 
United  States.  The  cost  of  railway  labor  and  the  cost 
of  materials  have  increased  to  an  greater  extent  in  Eu- 
rope than  in  the  United  States  and  the  European  railways 
are  faced  with  a  new  problem.  They  must  operate  more 
efficiently  and  devise  every  possible  means  of  cutting 
down  labor  costs.  In  the  latter  feature  particularly 
they  can  well  look  to  the  railways  of  the  United  States 
for  suggestions  and  that  they  are,  is  apparent  from  the 
way  in  which  they  are  beginning  to  interest  themselves 
in  American  railway  practice. 

A  Railway  "Personnel"  Bureau 

Sir  Henry  W.  Thornton,  K.  B.  E.,  general  manager 
of  the  Great  Eastern  Railway,  England,  and  formerly 
of  the  Long  Island,  oiTered  a  very  good  suggestion  for 
increasing  the  esprit-de-corps  amongst  the  railwaymen, 
in  a  recent  address  before  the  Institute  of  Transport 
(England).  He  said  that  he  thought  we  had  now  arrived 
at  a  time  when,  quite  apart  from  the  functions  of  each 
officer  and  department,  it  would  be  advantageous  to 
establish  on  each  large  railway  an  organized  "personnel" 
bureau,  administered  by  an  officer  of  first  rank,  with  the 
poper  temperament,  who  should  make  it  his  business  to 
deal  with  all  matters  afifecting  the  welfare  and  working 
conditions  of  the  staff,  to  seek  out  their  grievances  and 
complaints  and  bring  them  immediately  to  the  attention 
of  the  proper  officer  for  adjustment.  Through  accessi- 
bility, through  the  sympathetic  hearing  and  the  just  de- 
termination of  controversies,  the  confidence  of  the  siaff 
could  be  gained. 

Foreign  Railway  Shops  Need  Improved  Devices 
Many  of  the  managers  of  the  railway  shops  in  Eu- 
rope are  very  frank  to  admit  that  there  is  great  need  for 
improved  shop  machinery  and  more  up-to-date  methods 
in  their  shops  now  that  labor  costs  have  risen  to  such  a 
great  extent.  For  many  years  they  have  been  blessed 
with  cheap  labor  and  have  not  been  forced  to  the  use  of 
labor  saving  devices  as  have  the  railway  shops  in 
America. 


A  specific  instance  found  in  one  railway  shop  will  serve 
as  an  excellent  illustration.  All  boiler  tubes  are  swaged 
by  hand  in  that  shop.  A  small  cup-shaped  die  is  placed 
on  a  heavy  iron  plate  in  the  floor  and  the  tube,  held  in  a 
vertical  position  by  the  workman,  is  jammed  into  this  die 
sufficiently  hard  to  grip  it.  Then  the  tube  and  the  die 
is  raised  and  thrown  by  brute  force  onto  the  plate  in  the 
floor  until  the  tube  has  been  properly  swaged.  Needless 
to  say,  this  takes  considerable  time  as  the  workman  is 
continually  reaching  down  to  refit  the  die  onto  the  tube. 
Although  this  is  a  small  item  and  is  an  extreme  case  of 
inefficiency,  it  gives  somewhat  of  an  idea  of  how  little 
labor  costs  have  been  considered  in  railway  practice 
abroad. 

Railway  Labor  in  France 

While  the  railway  men  of  France  are  being  used  by 
the  extremist  labor  leaders  as  a  medium  through  which 
they  can  inflict  their  bolshevist  demonstrations  on  the 
people  of  France,  the  railway  employees  have  as  a  class 
been  amply  taken  care  of  in  the  way  of  increased  com- 
pensation. Railway  labor  in  France  has  not  suffered 
from  the  lack  of  increases  in  wages.  Before  the  war  the 
wage  bill  did  not  reach  800,000,000  francs  ($160,- 
000,000)  on  the  six  principal  railway  systems.  To-day 
it  is  3,500.000,000  francs  ($700,000,000),  or  an  increase 
of  some  350  per  cent.  This  increase  is  accounted  for 
to  a  certain  extent  by  the  fact  that  the  number  of  em- 
ployees has  increased  by  some  50  per  cent,  but  at  the 
same  time  increases  to  the  men  themselves  vary  between 
200  and  350  per  cent  of  the  pre-war  wage.  All  sorts  of 
concessions  are  given  the  French  railwayman  in  addi- 
tion to  a  general  increase  in  wages.  He  receives  a  resi- 
dential compensation  of  a  varying  amount,  depending 
upon  the  location  in  which  he  lives.  In  Paris  this 
amounts  to  1,200  francs  ($240)  a  year.  He  also  receives 
720  francs  ($144)  a  year  as  a  bonus  to  meet  the  high 
cost  of  living.  In  addition  a  married  man  receives  330 
francs  ($66)  for  each  of  his  first  two  children  and  480 
francs  ($96)  for  each  other  child.  Even  with  the  in- 
crease in  freight  and  passenger  rates  recently  granted  it 
is  estimated  that  in  view  of  this  great  increase  in  wages 
the  expenses  of  the  railways  will  not  be  met  by  earnings 
by  at  least  500,000,000  francs  ($100,000,000). 

English  Enginemen  Receive  Increases 

Wireless  to  the  Daily  Railway  Age, 

The  Railway  Wages  Board  of  Great  Britain  has 
awarded  an  increase  of  seven  shillings  ($1.75)  a  week 
to  locomotive  engineers,  four  shillings  ($1.00)  to  firemen 
of  10  years'  service  and  under,  seven  shillings  ($1.75) 
to  firemen  of  over  10  years'  service  and  two  shillings 
($.50)  to  cleaners.  This  is  the  result  of  a  hearing  which 
began  May  17  on  the  demands  of  the  Associated  Society 
of  Locomotive  Engineers  and  Firemen  for  an  advance 
of  27  shillings  ($6.75)  a  week  for  engineers,  21  shillings 
($5.25)  for  firemen  and  15  shillings  ($3.75)  for  cleaners. 
During  the  course  of  the  hearing  it  was  stated  that  if 
the  full  demands  of  the  union  were  granted  it  would 
involve  an  additional  charge  to  railway  expenses  of 
$15,000,000,  which  under  present  conditions  could  not 
be  met  out  of  the  present  railway  revenue.  With  this 
last  award  a  locomotive  engineer  will  receive  a  daily 
(eight  hours)  wage  varying  from  16  shillings  ($4.00) 
to  13  shillings  ($3.25)  according  to  length  of  service;  a 
fireman  will  receive  from  10  shillings  ($2.50)  to  12 
shillings  ($3.00),  and  cleaners  will  receive  from  four 
shillings  three  pence  ($1.06)'  to  seven  shillings  three 
pence  ($1.81).  The  Railway  Wages  Board  is  made  up 
of  four  representatives  each  from  the  railwaymen,  the 
railway  managers  and  the  public. 
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Smile,  Durn  Ye,  Smile! 

The  Man  respectfully  submits  tliat  the  mail  bag  which 
he  installed  yesterday  for  the  use  of  his  friends  went  to 
work  at  once  on  a  6-hour  day  basis  and  time  and  a  half 
for  overtime.  It  is  hurstinij  with  i)rotests  against  Hum 
Dinijer's  Prune  IMan — and  contained  the  followintj;,  from 
old  friend  Kronick  Kicker: 

The  Man  Who  Saw. 

Care  of  Tlio  Mail  Bag. 
Sir: 

Tlie  wet  steam  from  your  leaky  cylinders  is  causmij  the  driving 
wheels  in  your  head  to  slip.  Vou  had  better  put  on  a  super- 
heater for  dry  steam  and  an  air  sander  to  hold  you  to  the  track; 
cut  out  the  frivolity  and  the  ancient  wheezes.  Give  us  serious 
dope — that's  what  we  came  here  for.  We  can  read  your  kind 
of  stuff  in  the  barber  shop. 

K.  K. 

Tlianks  for  the  ad,  K.  K.,  the  Man's  column  is  not 
for  you  and  the  gloom  dispensing  crepe  hangers.  It's 
for  those  who  believe  that — 

"A  little  nonsense  now  and  then 
Is  relished  by  convention  men." 

The  Motion  Increases 

The  Man  hasn't  seen  the  "daddy"  of  it,  whom  he 
mentioned  last  year  as  having  several  years  ago  pioneered 
the  operating  exhibit  under  a  sign  which  read 

LOOK  WHAT'S  COMING  OFF  HERE 

— but  the  motion  is  here,  and  more  of  it  than  ever.  And 
there's  no  question  of  the  value  of  motion  in  the  exhibit 
— they'll  just  naturalh^  hang  around  it  like  flies  around 
a  molasses  jug! 

And  the  infection  is  spreading  to  pictures.  If  you 
want  to  see  how  it's  made  and  how  it  goes  on,  sit  down — 
we'll  go  out  to  the  factory  a  1000  miles  from  here  with- 
out moving  a  hair  and  we'll  make  one  for  you.  Then 
we'll  put  it  on  the  car  or  the  engine^as  the  case  may  be 
— and  we  won't  speed  up  the  film  to  fool  you  on  the 
time.  When  we  get  it  on,  we'll  go  out  on  the  line  and 
see  how  it  works. 

"Say,"  said  the  Man  to  the  progressive  exhibitor  as 
he  finished  the  interesting  trip  out  on  the  line,  "I  think 
I've  got  a  cinder  in  my  eye.     Will  you  look  at  it?" 

Assorted  Railroads 

"Tell  me"  said  the  Supply  Man  to  the  Man  Who  Saw 
South  America,  "what  are  South  American  railroads 
like?  Is  it  true  that  the  sparks  from  wheezy  old  wood- 
burners  set  fire  to  the  clothes  of  the  passengers?" 

"You've  asked  for  more  than  I  can  tell  you  in  the  few 
minutes  at  your  disposal,"  replied  the  Man  Who  Saw, 
"but  I'll  give  you  an  outline.  You  can  find  railroads 
down  there  to  suit  the  tastes  of  most  anybody — long, 
short,  wide,  medium  and  narrow  gage ;  rich,  poor, 
French,  American,  and  lines  administered  by  native'  gov- 
ernments. Last,  but  foremost  in  numbers  and  impor- 
tance, British  roads. 

"The  first  English  owned  road  you  will  se  in  your 
descent  of  the  West  Coast,  The  Central  and  the  South- 


ern (if  I'eru  will  sin^prise  you  l)y  its  (juota  of  American 
locomotives  and  cars.  In  IU)livia  you  will  encounter 
Hritish  engines,  I'riti.sh  practices  and  ilritish  coiicei)tion-^ 
of  American  cars  on  tiic  narrowest  little  ralroad — and 
one  of  the  most  comfortable — you  ever  traveled  on.  In 
Ciiile  you'll  see  the  C!hilean  (lovernment  lines  and  if  you 
will  look  far  enough  you  will  find  e(|uipmcnt  of  all  makes 
— French,  English,  American,  (ierman — all  kinds.  It's 
a  wide  open  market.  The  Trans-Andine  railroad  is 
British  and  of  meter  gage.  Its  connection  on  your 
arrival  in  the  Argentine,  is  Briti.sh — as  is  nearly  every- 
tliing  else  with  the  imi)ortant  exception  of  a  French  line 
and  the  Argentine  (Jovernment  railways.  Ascending  the 
East  Coast  you  will  encoimter  English  lines  dominating 
the  traffic  of  Uruguay  and  Paraguay.  In  l')razil  you  will 
find  tiiree  large  and  powerful  liritish  lines  and  the 
Brazilian  Government  railways. 

"There's  rack  rail,  cable  operated  inclines,  300  foot 
radius  curves  where  special  journal  box  lids  are  required 
to  take  care  of  excessive  axle  thru.sts,  leather  water 
spouts  and  dormitory  cars  as  big  as  hotels  on  wheels, 
red  driving  wheels  and  enough  brass  on  some  engines  to 
decorate  the  altar  of  a  church,  and  the  variety  of  charac- 
teristics of  the  lines  is  only  exceeded  by  that  of  the 
scenery." 

"Could  I  sell  'cm  anything?''  eagerly  enquired  the 
Supply  Man. 

"Ah,  that's  another  matter,"  replied  his  friend,  "Come 
and  see  me  and  I'll  take  a  day  ofif  and  tell  you." 

The  College  Man  Goes  to  Work 

"I  hear  you're  a  college  man,"  said  the  superintendent 
of  machinery  to  the  grimy  apprentice  who  was  putting 
a  brake  shoe  on  the  right  main  driver  of  the  'yard  goat.'  " 

"Yes,  I  did  manage  to  get  through  a  fairly  good  engi- 
neering school  in  spite  of  predictions  to  the  contrary," 
replied  the  youth. 

"What  do  you  do  here?"  questioned  the  boss. 

And  the  young  aspirant  related  his  simple  but  arduous 
duties  in  the  night  gang  at  the  roundhouse,  whose  nightly 
grind  called  for  less  brains  than  elbow  grease — and  paid 
in  proportion.  The  old  man  almost  felt  himself  slipping 
in  his  ancient  grudge  against  the  "book  taught"  crowd 
of  "railroaders  on  paper,"  as  he  called  them,  as  he  lis- 
tened to  the  tale. 

"Come  around  to  see  me  when  I  get  back  next  week," 
invited  the  old  man. 

"Thank  you,  sir,"  was  the  answer,  "but  I  won't  be  able 
to  come.  I  am  quitting  on  Saturday  to  go  with  the  Pro- 
gressive Machinery  Company." 

The  old  man  turned  on  his  heel — and  thus  let  him  get 
away ! 

The  Man  Who  Saw  was  that  youth  in  the  pit  and  that 
old  man  was  a  shining  exponent  of  the  clan  known  as  the 
"old  school"  of  motive  power  officials,  a  species  of  fish 
that  is  gradually,  but  painfully,  retiring  in  the  glare  of 
progressive  business  methods  from  the  electric  headlight 
of  a  new  age. 

And  The  Man  from  his  seat  by  the  Mail  Bag  takes 
pleasure  in  the  "talk  that's  going  round"  the  Pier  among 
the  live  ones  this  year  on  the  subject  of  the  college  man 
on  the  railroad.  He  earnestly  hopes — as  he  thinks  of 
Goode  and  Wickersham  and  Cunningham  and  Gregg 
and  the  others,  who,  inspired  by  the  call  of  a  Western 
railroad,  tackled  it,  but  surrendered  in  disgust — that  the 
successors  of  his  disappointed  old  pals  will  be  given  a 
chance  to  enjoy  their  railroad  work  with  assurances  of 
such  recognition  as  they  deserve. 
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The  discussion  of  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Elec- 
tric Headlights  again  emphasized  the  need  for  an  im- 
provement in  the  manner  of  handling 
Discussion         electrical   subjects.     The   discussion 
of  Electrical        dealt  with  sizes  of  lamps  for  switch 
Subjects  engines,  types  of  lamps,  lamp  volt- 

ages and  back-up  lamps,  and  ex- 
pressed a  need  for  more  concrete  data  concerning  the 
standardization  of  certain  parts  of  all  headlight  equip- 
ment. It  was  very  brief,  however,  and  the  attitude  of 
most  of  those  who  took  part  in  the  discussion  was  that 
they  did  not  wish  to  take  up  the  time  of  a  large  number 
of  men  among  whom  there  were  relatively  few  who  took 
an  active  interest  in  the  design  of  headlight  equipment. 
Means  should  be  provided  whereby  the  electrical  men 
would  have  a  better  opportunity  to  give  such  subjects  all 
the  attention  they  deserve. 


What  do  you  expect  of  a  feedwater  heater?     Twenty 

per  cent  increase  in  efficiency,  perhaps.     But  wouldn't 

you  be  satisfied  with  even   10  per 

What  Do  cent?    Judging  from  the  discussion 

You  following  the  report  on  feedwater 

Expect?  heaters  presented  at  the  convention 

Friday   morning,   railroad   men   are 

satisfied  with  the  results  of   feedwater  heating  on  the 

Continent ;  Germany  is  not  too  poor  to  do  a  little  experi- 


menting with  this  device  and  apply  a  few  hundred  heaters 
at  a  time.  Does  any  one  imagine  that  the  full  benefit 
of  a  feedwater  heater  can  be  derived  without  an  effort 
to  adjust  the  device  to  the  locomotive  or  the  locomotive 
to  the  device  ?  Some  mechanical  men  would  like  the 
full  grown  device,  but  they  don't  want  to  raise  the  baby. 
The  following  is  a  statement  that  was  made  in  the  dis- 
cussion on  this  subject  at  the  convention  with  reference 
to  a  single  application  of  a  feedwater  heater  on  an 
American  railroad  :  "We  did  not  think  there  was  a  great 
deal  of  advantage  to  it  {the  feedzvatcr  heater),  although 
it  did  show  about  14  per  cent  saving  in  fuel."  Wouldn't 
there  be  some  advantage  in  saving  14  per  cent  of  the  fuel 
burned  on  American  railroads  at  the  current  prices  for 
locomotive  fuel? 


When  one  stops  to  think  of  how  much  more  promptly 
European  roads  have  adopted  various  economical  features 
in  locomotive  design  than  have  the 
Is  America         railways  of  the  United   States,  we 
Slow  in  begin  to  wonder  if  the  reputation  of 

Modernizing?  America  for  efficiency  is  not  exag- 
gerated. A  few  years  ago  it  was  the 
matter  of  superheaters.  Some  of  the  European  roads 
made  a  standard  practice  of  superheating  before  the  sub- 
ject was  hardly  considered  in  the  United  States  and  now 
history  is  repeating  itself  in  the  case  of  feed  water  heat- 
ing. There  are  thousands  of  locomotive  feed  water  heat- 
ers in  use  on  the  railways  in  Europe  where  there  is  one 
in  use  on  the  railways  of  the  United  States.  The  first 
argument  in  defense  of  the  American  railway  man  will 
be  that  the  cost  of  fuel  has  risen  to  a  far  greater  extent 
in  Europe  than  in  the  United  States.  This,  of  course, 
is  true  and  is  responsible  at  the  present  time  for  the 
rapidly  increasing  use  of  feed  water  heaters  abroad,  but 
the  argument  does  not  stand,  as  European  roads  began 
to  apply  feed  water  heaters  on  a  large  scale  some  seven 
or  eight  years  ago,  and  in  1912,  when  coal  prices  were 
normal,  there  were  over  3,000  feed  water  heaters  in 
operation.  Feed  water  heaters  abroad  have  become  as 
common  on  some  railways  as  superheating  is  to-day  in  the 
United  States.  This  method  of  fuel  economy  has  great 
possibilities.  Its  efficiency  has  been  established  beyond 
doubt  in  Europe.  There  is  no  reason  why  it  should  not 
be  in  the  United  States. 


There  may  be  no  question  as  to  whether  the  railroads  as 
a  whole  want  university  trained  men.     There  is,  how- 
ever, a  real  question  as  to  whether 
The  End  college  men  really  want  employment 

of  on  the  railroads.    Almost  every  col- 

The  Rope  l^&e  ™'i"  who  has  ever  worked  for  a 

railroad  has  had  his  "experience." 
This  has  sometimes  worked  out  very  well,  and  it  would 
be  unfair  to  say  that  on  many  railroads  he  will  not  find 
support  that  will  enable  him  to  make  good  by  dint  of 
tact  and  perseverance.  But  it  would  be  evading  the  fact 
to  deny  that  there  are  still  a  very  large  number  of  rail- 
road officials  who  find  a  sort  of  grim  satisfaction  in 
"smoking  out"  the  college  man.  What  the  university 
graduate  knows,  or  soon  learns  on  most  railroads,  is 
that  he  must  keep  his  identity  as  such  "under  his  hat," 
that  he  must  turn  his  diploma  to  the  wall  if  he  wants  to 
get  along.  The  college  man  is  not  wanted,  however, 
simply  because  he  is  a  graduate,  but  because  he  has  a 
trained  mind  and  has  initiative.  If  you  had  to  pick  out 
to-day  the  man  who  would  succeed  you  as  superinten- 
dent of  motive  power  10  or  15  years  from  now  would 
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ho  1)0  a  colloi^o  iiKin?  If  tho  railroads  pciiuit  tlio  Na- 
tional .\.t;iooiiioiu  to  koop  sjjocial  apinvnticos  out  of  ihoir 
shops  atul  porsisi  in  policios  an(l  projudicos  that  dis- 
coiira,L;o  rathor  than  oncourap^e  collc{j;'c  nion,  how  lonfj 
will  it  ho  hoforo  thoy  will  j^ct  to  the  end  of  the  rope? 
Kocont  conmicnt  would  indicate  that  so  far  as  available 
material  for  many  rosiK)nsil)le  positions  is  concerned, 
lloori;e  Uasford's  propliesy,  made  before  the  Master 
Mechanics'  Association  15  years  ago,  has  already  come 
true  on  more  tlian  one  railroad. 


considered  an  argument  against  using  automatic  ma- 
chines, but  simply  a  reminder  that  automatics  are  not  a 
panacea  for  all  ills.  Increased  production  at  a  smaller 
cost  per  piece  is  the  goal  of  sh(rp  executives  just  now 
and  in  deciding  which  method  shall  be  u.sed  in  so  simple 
an  operation  as  making  a  bolt,  it  is  important  that  no 
factors  be  left  out  of  the  consideration.  Accurate  rec- 
ords of  i)ower,  labor  and  material  costs  must  be  kept  in 
order  to  solve  the  problem  correctly.  Jn  addition  the 
shop  executives  and  foremen  must  visit  neighboring 
shojjs,  read  what  others  are  doing  and  be  continually  on 
the  alert  for  new  and  imi)ro\ed  processes. 


One  point  was  brought  out  forcefully  in  the  discussion  of 
Mr.  Basford's  paper.     The  policy  of  the  roads  with  re- 
gard   to    motive    power    and    shop 
More  Engines      equipment  is  too  often  dictated  by 
Versus  expediency.     The  course  to  be  fol- 

More  Shops  lowed  is  not  carefully  thought  out  in 
advance  in  all  its  ramifications  and 
not  infrequently  roads  buy  additional  locomotives  when 
shops  or  terminals  are  needed  instead.  Instances  could 
be  cited  of  roads  owning  more  than  1,000  locomotives 
that  have  not  a  single  shop  equipped  with  cranes  for  un- 
wheeling  heavy  power.  There  are  terminals  in  northern 
states  where  30  or  40  engines  are  turned  every  day,  but 
no  facilities  are  provided  for  housing  locomotives,  ex- 
cept when  they  require  heavy  repairs.  Is  it  surprising 
that  some  roads  find  the  percentage  of  unserviceable  loco- 
motives increasing  when  the  demand  for  power  is  great- 
est ?  iMechanical  and  executive  officers  should  not  lose 
sight  of  the  fact  brought  out  by  Mr.  McManamy  that 
failure  to  provide  adequate  motive  power  destroys  the 
only  commodity  the  railroads  sell — transportation.  How 
many  times  have  appropriations  for  shop  or  terminal  im- 
provements been  stricken  from  the  budget  because  the 
saving  in  the  cost  of  repairs  would  not  pay  the  fixed 
charges  on  the  investment  involved,  neglecting  entirely 
the  economies  that  result  from  keeping  the  power  in 
service  a  greater  per  cent  of  the  time.  Mr.  Basford's 
paper  should  lead  to  a  more  thorough  study  by  the  roads 
of  their  requirements  in  locomotives,  shops  and  ter- 
minals. If  it  puts  an  end  to  the  hit-or-miss  policy  now 
in  vogue,  it  will  mark  an  impotent  advance  in  the  hand- 
ling of  motive  power  problems. 


-When  the  full  possibilities  of  automatic  machines  in  the 
rapid  production  of  duplicate  parts  are  first  realized  there 
jriyrnvj.   _      _  is  always  a  danger  that  the  econom- 

-loo  W9>itations  jcal  limitations  of  the  machines  will 
£  TOf  lAdtomatic  be  forgotten.  For  example,  a  lj4-in. 
".o-jn'^achines  ^Y  ""i"-  g"ide  bolt  with  a  round  flat 

f)[.-;o7/  ji  1  ,i:_;  ,  head  possibly  two  inches  in  diame- 

ter", cam  ibevmade  quickly  and  cheaply  on  an  automatic, 
but  there<liS;a)Certain  waste  of  material  in  turning  the 
body  of  the  bolt  down  from  the  original  diameter.  This 
bolt  could  be  formed  roughly  in  a  forging  machine  by 
upsetting  the  end  of  a  round  bar  of  stock  slightly  over 
lyi  in.  in  diameter.  The  later  machine  operations  would 
consist  of  cleaning  np  the  bolt  (very  little  metal  being 
removed)  and  cutting  the  thread.  It  is  probable  that  in 
this  particular  case  the  bolt  can  be  made  most  cheaply  on 
an  automatic,  but,  as  the  diameter  of  the  desired  bolt 
head  increases  in  proportion  to  the  body,  there  will  be  a 
point  beyond  which  the  value  of  the  waste  metal,  time 
and  power  will  more  than  offset  the  cost  of  first  running 
the  bolts  through  a  forging  machine.    This  is  not  to  be 


Few   motive   power  dejjartmcnt  officers   have   not   been 

cognizant  in  a  more  or  less  hazy  way  of  the  ])lain  truths 

so    forcefully    stated    to    them    by 

Convictions  George  M.  Basford  yesterday  morn- 
Without  Reason    ing.     They  all  believe  in  the  mod- 

or  Courage  ernization  of  power.  They  would 
all  like  to  have  modern  repair  shops 
and  engine  terminals.  Why  don't  they  get  them?  There 
are  two  reasons — lack  of  facts  and  lack  of  courage.  The 
usual  excuse  that  the  money  is  not  available  is  not  con- 
vincing. The  history  of  railroad  development  in  this 
country  is  replete  with  instances  wdiere  vast  expenditures 
have  been  made  for  the  improvement  of  grades  and  re- 
duction of  mileage.  But,  during  this  same  history,  how 
many  instances  can  be  recalled  where  shops  and  main- 
tenance facilities  have  been  extensively  modernized? 
Why  has  it  been  possible  to  secure  appropriations  for 
improvements  of  the  one  kind  and  not  for  the  other? 
First,  because  the  program  for  permanent  way  expendi- 
tures have  been  accompanied  by  a  convincing  array  of 
facts  as  to  the  big  returns  to  be  obtained  on  the  invest- 
ment from  reduced  operating  costs  and  increased  traffic 
capacity.  Second,  because  these  facts  have  been  pre- 
sented-with  a  persistence  and  courage  which  would  not 
take  "no"  for  an  answer.  Too  frequently  requests  for 
appropriations  in  the  mechanical  department  are  sup- 
ported by  nothing  better  than  personal  opinions.  Unfor- 
tunately, detailed  records  of  shop  and  equipment  operat- 
ing costs  are  not  available  to  furnish  the  facts  that  would 
get  the  money  for  proposed  improvement  programs. 
With  nothing  but  opinions  on  which  to  base  a  campaign 
for  extensive  capital  expenditure  there  is  not  much  to 
inspire  a  courageous  fight.  The  conclusion  is  obvious. 
Take  measure  to  record  detailed  facts  of  equipment 
operating  and  maintenance  costs,  not  forgetting  any  of 
the  items  which  make  up  overhead.  Then  learn  to  use 
them  intelligently.  With  such  weapons  no  doubt  need 
be  felt  that  the  motive  power  department  will  have  the 
courage  to  win  the  fight. 


It  is  a  mistake  to  consider  that  the  modernized  engine 
terminal  or  any  other  one   feature  is  the  most  needed 
improvement  on  American  railroads ; 
•^  but  modern  engine  terminals  are  no 

Proper  less   needed   than   any   other   feature 

Balance  ^"^  ^he  important  point  is  that  a 
proper  balance  be  observed  between 
all  developments  in  the  mechanical  equipment  of  the  rail- 
road. The  purchase  of  Mountain  type  locomotives  to 
handle  suburban  locals  w-ould  be  obviously  absurd,  yet 
the  purchase  of  large  Mallet  locomotives  for  divisions  on 
which  there  is  not  a  single  modernized  engine  terminal 
or  even  a  turntable  on  which  these  engines  can  be  turned, 
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as  has  occurred  on  more  than  one  occasion,  is  just  as 
inconsistent.  In  outHning  the  program  for  annual  ex- 
penditures and  in  presenting  the  requirements  of  the 
mechanical  department  to  executive  officers,  mechanical 
men  cannot  be  too  vigorous  in  their  plea  for  improved  en- 
gine terminals,  nor  too  emphatic  in  their  protests  against 
the  purchase  of  large  locomotives  for  which  the  engine 
handling  facilities  are  inadequate.  The  maintenance 
of  a  proper  balance  betwen  all  working  parts  is  essential 
to  an  effective,  smooth  running  organization,  and  there 
is  no  better  evidence  of  efficiency  than  a  consistent  bal- 
ance between  all  working  parts.  A  very  large  passenger 
engine  is  out  of  place  on  a  small  local  train  and  is  waste- 
ful becatise  the  locomotive  does  not  have  the  opportunity 
to  utilize  its  potential  power.  But  it  is  just  as  inconsis- 
tent to  have  a  large  modern  locomotive  standing  at  a 
dilapidated  terminal,  waiting  its  turn  at  the  restricted  ash 
pit,  or  the  single  water  spout  and  the  one  coal  chute, 
only  to  be  placed  in  a  roundhouse  with  no  facilities  for 
washing  the  boiler  with  hot  water  or  for  giving  prompt 
attention  to  all  of  the  many  devices  that  should  be  kept  in 
good  repair.  Modernized  engine  terminals  are  indispens- 
able to  modern  locomotives.  A  proper  balance  between 
all  working  parts  is  essential. 


In  periods  of  power  shortage  considerable  attention  has 
always  been  given  to  reducing  the  percentage  of  total 

locomotive  hours   spent  in   the   ter- 

Assigned  minal  in  order  to  meet  the  insistent 

Locomotives  and    demands   of    the   operating   depart- 

Engine  Mileage     ^ent  for  power.     In  freight  service 

the  usual  expedient  has  been  to  pool 
the  locomotives.  Immediate  improvement  during  the 
emergency  has  usually  been  the  result.  This  fact  has 
led  to  the  conclusion  that  the  practice  was  justified  as  a 
permanent  policy.  Usually  adequate  records  of  locomo- 
tive performance  were  lacking  either  to  corroborate  or 
disprove  this  belief.  Where  actual  facts  are  available, 
however,  they  do  not  justify  it.  In  one  case  a  com- 
parative study  of  the  cost  of  maintenance  and  the  amount 
of  traffic  handled  by  the  same  grottp  of  locomotives  for 
seven  months  of  pooled  service,  followed  by  the  same 
period  of  assigned  service,  showed  a  decided  improve- 
ment from  both  standpoints  while  the  engines  were  as- 
signed. The  cost  of  maintenance  was  about  30  per  cent 
less  for  these  engines  during  the  assigned  period  and 
they  made  18  per  cent  more  mileage.  The  increase  in 
ton-mileage  was  even  greater  because  the  train  load  was 
increased  during  the  assigned  period.  The  immediate 
advantage  obtained  by  a  change  from  assigned  to  pooled 
service  is  soon  lost  and  in  the  long  run  the  time  lost 
owing  to  engine  failures  and  the  accumulation  of  neg- 
lected repairs  leads  to  a  reduction  in  the  average  pro- 
portion of  running  hours  to  total  hours  over  that  ob- 
tained from  assigned  locomotives.  At  the  present  time 
freight  power  is  very  generally  in  pooled  service  all  over 
the  country.  Recent  Railroad  Administration  statistics 
show  that  locomotives  on  the  average  are  spending  ap- 
pro.ximately  60  per  cent  of  their  time  in  engine  terminals. 
This  does  not  indicate  any  improvement  over  the  condi- 
tons  five  or  six  years  ago,  before  pooling  became  gen- 
eral, when  N.  D.  Ballantine  made  the  study  of  the  dis- 
tribution of  locomotive  time  referred  to  by  Mr.  Basford 
in  his  paper  yesterday.  It  seems  evident  that  more  ton- 
age  can  be  moved  with  less  engines  by  restoring  the 
practice  of  assigning  locomotives.  Under  present  condi- 
tions the  engine  terminal  is  the  controlling  factor  and 
its  capacity  is  still  further  decreased  by  the  bad  condition 
of  the  power  whch  follows  the  practice  of  pooling. 


Program  for  To-day 

The  entire  day  has  been  set  aside  by  Mechanical  Sec- 
tion III  to  view  the  exhibits. 

ENTERTAINMENT 

10.30  A.  M. — Orchestral  Concert,  Entrance  Hall,  Million  Dollar 
Pier. 

3.30  P.  M.— Orchestral  Concert  and  Impromptu  Dancing,  En- 
trance Hall,  Million  Dollar  Pier. 

9.00  P.  M.— Musicale,  Entrance   Hall,  Million  Dollar  Pier. 

Program  for  Sunday,  June  13,  1920 

3.30  P.  M. — Sacred  Concert  in  the  Music  Rooms  of  the  Marl- 
borough-BIenheim.  The  Albert  Taylor  Orchestra,  New  York 
City. 


Lost  and  Found 

FOUND — In  a  rolling  chair,  a  black  fur  neck  scarf. 
Apply  to  Secretary  Conway's  office. 

LOST — Badge  6923.  Return  to  Secretary  Conway's 
office. 


Registration  Figures  Grow  Larger 

THE  FOLLOWING  ARE  THE  Comparative  figures  of  reg- 
istration up  to  noon  yesterday,  when  Book  No.  3 
was  sent  to  press : 

1919  1920 

Members,    Section    III,    Mechanical 458  666 

Special    guests    563  285 

Railroad    Ladies     601  413 

Supply     Ladies     350  649 

Supply   Men    1,900  1,935 

Purchases   and    Stores    37 

Total    3,872  3,985 

These  figures  are  not  strictly  comparable  for  the  two 
years  because  the  Car  Builders  met  first  last  year. 


Apropos  of  Movies 

MR.  Fuller  (on  the  floor  of  the  convention  Friday 
morning)  :  Do  I  understand  the  invitation  from 
the  Purchases  and  Store  Section  is  to  review  pic- 
tures of  a  supply  train? 
Chairman  Tollerton :  Yes. 

Mr.  Fuller :  I  wonder  if  we  could  not  get  them  to 
produce  pictures  of  supplies.  Supplies  seem  to  be  more 
important  to-day  than  trains. 


R.  S.  M.  A.  Election  To-day 

The  ANNUAL  MEETING  of  the  Railway  Supply  Manu- 
facturers' Association  will  be  held  in  Convention 
Hall  at  12  o'clock  noon  to-day. 
The  Nominating  Com.mittee  announced  yesterday  the 
following  choices  for  officers  of  the  Association  for  the 
coming  year : 

President — J.  F.  Schurch,  vice-president,  T.  H.  Sym- 
ington Company,  Chicago. 

Vice-President — Charles  D.  Jenks,  president,  Damas- 
cus Brake  Beam  Company,  Cleveland. 

The  members  of  the  Nominating  Committee  were: 
Samuel  G.  Allen  (Chairman),  P.  J.  Mitchell,  A.  L. 
Humphrey,  J.  Will  Johnson,  A.  C.  Ashton,  Harry  W. 
Frost,  Scott  H.  Blewitt. 
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Registration  For  Cornell  Banquet 

ACdciDLY  NUMBER  of  Comcll  graduates  have  sif^nified 
thoir  intention  of  atteiulinjr  (he  annual  han(|uet, 
wliich  will  be  held  in  the  club  room  of  the  Tray- 
nioro  at  seven  o'clock  on  Saturday  evenintj.  Those  who 
have  not  alrcadv  re,L;istered  should  leave  their  names 
with  A.  l*".  Stucl)injj^  at  the  Railway  Age  booth  before 
noon  to-day. 

Manufacturers  on  the 

Railroad  Question 

STKriiKN  C.  Mason,  of  the  ATcConway  &  Torley 
Company,  who  is  attending  the  conventions,  is  presi- 
dent of  the  National  Association  of  Manufacturers, 
which  is  the  principal  organization  of  manufacturers  in 
this  country,  or  in  the  world,  for  that  matter.  Most  of 
the  railway  supply  companies  are  members  of  the  asso- 
ciation, but  i  ts  membership  is  representative  of  all 
branches  of  manufacturing  in  this  country. 

At  its  annual  meeting  which  recently  was  held  in  New 
York  the  National  Association  of  Manufacturers  adopted 
a  preamble  and  resolutions  entitled  "Platform  for  Ameri- 
can Industry."  Among  other  things  the  resolutions  set 
forth  that  "It  is  not  the  function  of  our  government  to 
own  or  operate  industry,  but  to  protect  and  encourage 
its  legitimate  development  under  private  ownership  and 
management..  It  should  therefore  abstain  from  compe- 
tition with  its  own  citizens  in  any  form  of  business 
which  they  can  successfully  undertake. 

"The  regulation  of  free  enterprise  is  justified  by  rieces- 
sity,  when  for  the  common  good.  But  the  form  it  as- 
sumes is  vindicated  only  by  the  practical  test  of  its  ef- 
fectiveness to  accomplish  its  avowed  purpose.  Thirty 
years  of  drastic  business  restriction  through  the  Sherman 
Act,  demonstrates  that  competition  should  not  be  com- 
pelled where  regulated  co-operation  more  beneficially 
promotes  the  public  interest." 

Upon  the  subject  of  transportation  the  resolution  said: 

"We  approve  the  return  of  the  railroads  to  their 
owners  who  are  the  investing  public,  and  favor  their 
private  ownership  and  operation  under  government  regu- 
lation. 

"The  present  condition  of  our  railways  is  deplorable. 
They  lack  the  funds  and  credit  to  provide  the  facilities 
and  equipment  for  handling  the  present  national  busi- 
ness or  to  make  the  additions  and  extensions  necessary 
to  meet  the  constant  development  of  production.  _  To 
save  the  business  of  the  country  from  irreparable  injury, 
railroad  rates  must  be  speedily  readjusted  upon  a  basis 
which  will  re-establish  and  maintain  railway  credit  and 
capacity  to  render  adequate  service. 

"A  shortage  of  transportation  limits  every  form  of 
production  and  trade  and  impedes  all  social  progress. 
The  controlling  principle  of  public  railroad  administra- 
tion should,  therefore,  be  the  promotion  and  development 
of  a  carrying  service  fully  adequate  for  national  needs. 

"We  favor  the  permissive  consolidation  of  existing 
railway  systems  under  such  conditions  as  will  promote 
economies  of  operation,  efficiency  in  management,  and 
maintain  competitive  rivalry  in  service. 

"We  favor  the  development  of  a  definite  and  construc- 
tive plan  of  national  transportation,  inter-relating  rail- 
roads, waterways  and  hard  surfaced  roads. 

"Every  available  means  should  be  employed  to  promote 
better  understanding  and  closer  co-operation  between  the 
public  and  the  railroads.  The  deliberate  obstruction  or 
interruption  of  transportation  service  is  intolerable.  Rail- 
road strikes  inevitably  become  lock-outs  of  the  farmer 
and  factory  worker  and  boycotts  of  the  public." 


Railway  Club  Secretaries  Meet 

Till-:  SociKTv  OK  Railway  Club  Secrktariks  held 
its  annual  meeting  yesterday  morning  at  the  Blcn- 
iiciin.  W.  E.  Cade,  Jr.,  of  Boston,  vice-chairman, 
presided  in  the  absence  of  the  chairman,  A.  J.  Merrill,  of 
Atlanta,  secretary  of  the  Soutliern  and  Southwestern 
Railway  Chib,  who  is  convalescing  from  a  severe  attack 
of  the  "flu." 

This  meeting  was  j)receded  on  Thursday  by  a  round- 
table  luncheon  at  the  same  liotel.  The  guests  of  the  so- 
ciety on  that  occasion  included  Daniel  M.  Brady,  of  New 
N'ork,  founder  of  the  organization  ;  II.  C.  Manchester, 
l)resident,  New  York  Railroad  Ckib;  D.  W.  Pye,  treas- 
urer. New  York  Railroad  Club,  and  chairman  of  the 
finance  committee  of  the  Central  Railway  Club;  J.  E. 
h'airbanks,  general  secretary  and  treasurer  of  the  Ameri- 
can Railroad  Association;  Roy  V.  Wright,  chairman, 
committee  on  subjects.  New  York  Railroad  Club;  W.  H, 
Winterrowd,  president,  Canadian  Railway  Club  of  Mon- 
treal, and  G.  M.  Wilson,  superintendent  motive  power. 
Grand  Trunk,  Montreal,  and  a  member  of  the  auditing 
committee  of  the  Canadian  Railway  Club. 

Probably  the  most  important  action  during  the  ex- 
tended session  was  an  agreement  designed  to  broaden 
the  scope  and  usefulness  of  the  society  which  is  expected 
to  lead  to  the  organization  of  a  new  association  whose 
membership  will  be  limited  to  secretaries  of  railroad 
associations.  This  is  dependent  on  the  idea  appealing  to 
the  secretaries,  to  whom  it  will  be  submitted.  In  that 
event,  the  secretary  and  treasurer  is  to  prepare  the  neces- 
sary amendment  to  the  present  Constitution  and  By-laws 
of  the  society  to  conform  to  the  action  taken  on  this  oc- 
casion, the  intention  being  to  later,  probably  in  the  Fall, 
hold  a  meeting  of  all  interested.  The  careful  considera- 
tion given  to  the  plan  contemplated  resulted  in  the  con- 
clusion that  such  an  association  of  secretaries  will  be 
conducive  not  only  to  the  benefit  of  members,  but  will  ulti- 
mately be  advantageous  to  organizations  they  represent. 

The  secretary  was  instructed  to  convey  to  J.  E.  Fair- 
banks an  expression  of  appreciation  of  the  thoughtful- 
ness  which  led  to  the  big  innovation  which  he  has  had 
made  in  connection  with  the  annual  meetings  of  Section 
III — Mechanical,  in  providing  a  place  and  facilities  for 
the  handling  of  the  correspondence,  etc.,  of  members  or 
their  representatives. 

An  understanding  was  reached  which  is  expected  to 
result  in  making  more  complete  each  month  the  an- 
nouncement of  papers  and  their  authors  before  each  of 
the  railway  clubs,  the  object  being  to  afford  railway  club 
members  accurate  and  the  earliest  information  possible 
as  to  these  matters.  As  usual,  at  the  end  of  the  club 
season,  the  society  will  compile  a  complete  Index  of 
Papers  and  Authors  that  have  had  the  attention  of  the 
various  clubs  during  the  preceding  nine  months — this 
to  be  published  with  an  abstract  of  the  minutes  of  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  society  in  the  September  issue  of 
the  proceedings  of  each  club. 

The  secretaries  devoted  much  time  to  an  exchange  of 
suggestions,  methods  and  practices  as  a  result  of  which 
they  were  able  to  give  each  other  some  new  ideas  calcu- 
lated to  promote  increased  efficiency  and  the  concrete 
and  prompt  handling  of  club  affairs  with  which  they  are 
entrusted  under  the  direction  and  supervision  of  members 
of  their  respective  executive  committees. 

Officers  were  elected  for  the  ensuing  year  as  follows ; 
Chairman,  W.  E.  Cade,  Jr.,  New  England  Railway  Club, 
Boston;  Vice-Chairman,  W.  A.  Booth,  Canadian  Rail- 
way Club,  Montreal;  Secretary-Treasurer,  Harry  D. 
Vought,  New  York  Railroad  Club  and  Central  Railway 
Qub. 


American  Railroad  Association — Section  III — Mechanical 

George  Basford's  Paper  Leads  to  Spirited  Discussion  on  Vital 
Needs  of  the  Motive  Power  Department 

Chairman  Tollerton  called  the  meeting  to  order  on  Friday    morning  at  9:40  o'clock. 

Locomotive  Headlights  and  Classification  Lamps 


poLLowiNG  the  progress  report 
submitted  at  the  1919  con- 
vention, the  committee  has 
kept  in  touch  with  the  prog- 
ress and  practices  of  the  vari- 
ous railroads  during  the  past 
year.  There  appears  to  be  a 
desirability  for  uniformity  in 
practices  as  to  capacity  of 
generator,  type  of  steam 
'>^~~f  ^^1  ^sPSb]  W^^^  driving  unit,  details  of  con- 
'  "~  nections  and  wearing  parts  of 

both  generator  and  steam 
unit,  sizes  of  lamp,  reflector, 
etc. 

The  incandescent  headlight 
lamp  has  now  been  practi- 
cally made  standard  on  the 
railroads  in  this  country. 
With  such  a  lamp  for  that 
particular  use  on  both  road  and  switch  engines,  together  with  a 
generally  uniform  practice  as  to  the  size  of  lamps  in  cabs,  mark- 
ers, and  classification  signals,  it  is  practical  to  indicate  a  some- 
what close  specification  for  the  generator  and  steam  driving  unit 
Taking  into  account  the  necessity  of  being  able  to  transfer  on 
short  notice  the  equipment  from  one  engine  to  any  other  engine, 
it  is  believed  that  such  an  equipment  should  be  of  SOO-watt  capa- 
city, of  the  turbine  driven  type,  and  should  be  capable  of  develop- 
ing 32  volts  and  full  load  at  a  steam  gage  pressure  of  100  lb. 
The  governor  should  also  regulate  the  speed  of  turbine  properly 
under  a  range  of  steam  pressure  between  100  lb.  minimum  and 
250  lb.  maximum. 

There  are  many  details  of  the  generator  and  turbine  that 
experience  in  handling  somewhat  similar  equipments  indicates 
should  have  uniformity  in  certain  dimensions  and  arrangement 
on  the  equipments  as  furnished  by  the  several  manufacturers. 
This  is,  of  course,  for  the  express  purpose  of  obtaining  prompt 


interchangeability  in  service  and  reduction  in  the  stock  of 
renewal  parts.  It  will  be  apparent  that  the  bolt  spacing  of  the 
base  should  be  the  same  on  all  equipment,  also  that  the  size 
of  steam  pipe  should  be  the  same.  It  would  be  advantageous 
if  the  location  of  the  steam  exhaust  and  drain  connections  were 
identical  on  all  turbo-generators.  As  to  the  renewal  parts,  the 
ball  bearings  can  be  made  similar,  brushes  can  all  be  the  same 
size  and  all  bolt  and  screw  threads  should  be  standard. 

In  locating  the  turbo-generator  on  the  engine,  four  details 
must  be  considered.  In  the  first  place,  short  steam  pipes  are 
necessary.  Long  pipes  are  difficult  to  maintain  and  increase 
radiation  losses.  The  location  must  be  one  that  is  accessible 
for  inspection  without  interfering  with  the  inspection  and  care 
of  other  parts  that  require  both  inspection  and  renewal.  It 
must  not  interfere  with  the  vision  of  the  engine  crew  and  the 
exhaust  steam  cannot  be  permitted  to  cloud  up  the  front  cab 
windows,  condense  over  the  cab  roof,  or  in  any  way  become  a 
nuisance  to  the  crew.  It  is  desirable,  therefore,  and  seems  to 
be  the  general  practice,  to  have  the  generator  set  placed  near 
the  cab.  Many  roads  are  placing  it  longitudinally  with  the 
boiler  and  on  the  left-hand  side  where  the  wire  conduit  to  the 
headlight  is  placed.  The  generator  end  is  usually  set  toward 
the  cab  to  avoid  the  collecting  of  snow  and  ice  or  water  inside 
the  generator,  and  commutator  case.  This  position  has  a  fur- 
ther advantage  of  being  within  reach  of  a  man  standing  on  the 
running  board,  as  well  as  being  away  from  the  condensation  and 
moisture  from  the  whistle  and  safety  valve  discharge. 

There  is  a  strong  preference  for  the  use  of  metal  conduit  in 
wiring  cabs.  For  outside  wiring,  this  is  the  general  practice. 
When  used  in  the  cab,  the  conduit  placed  on  the  ceiling  and  on 
the  sides  should  not  be  rigidly  connected.  All  drops  should  be 
made  through  suitable  fittings  so  that  in  ordinary  maintenance 
or  the  overcoming  of  trouble  on  the  road  no  joints  in  the  wires 
will  have  to  be  disconnected. 

The  use  of  a  250-watt,  G-30,  32-volt  concentrated  filament 
lamp  for  headlights  of  road  engines  and  of  a  15-watt,  S-17, 
33-volt  special  cab  lamp  for  all  lights  in  cabs,  classification  sig- 
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nals,  inarkiTs,  etc.,  is  luaclicMlly  staiulard  cvcrywliiTc.  For 
switch  engine  licadliKlUs  tluro  is  still  coiisidcraiilc  ililTcrcncc 
oi  opinion  as  to  what  size  lamp  can  he  used  and  nicit  l)otii  liie 
rc(iuironu'nts  as  to  tiic  3<K)-foot  vision  and  the  f refluent  ohjcc- 
lihns  of  yard  crews  to  a  lik'ht  that  is  too  dazzling.  The  National 
Lamp  Association  have  imder  consideration  a  scries  of  road 
tests  to  determine  the  vision  range  of  hcadli>;ht  lamps  of  dif- 
ferent capacities.  They  have  requested  that  the  cf)mmittee  he 
represented  and  this  invitation  has  hccn  accepted.  The  commit- 
tee has  siiKRcsted  that  tiic  scope  of  the  investiRation  include 
lamps  of  various  capacities  comhined  with  reflectors  of  differ- 
ent sizes  and  constructions,  to  determine  the  size  of  lamp  with 
type  and  size  of  reflector  required  to  meet  definite  vision  re- 
quirements. 

Since  the  1919  convention,  under  instructions,  marker  lights 
and  other  lights  on  rear  of  tender,  as  well  as  classification  lights 
on  the  engine,  are  hcing  wired  for  electric  lamps.  This  re- 
quires a  considcrahle  change  in  the  arrangements  on  most  roads 
and  the  plans  being  followed  vary  considerably.  A  large  num- 
ber of  the  members  have  furnished  the  committee  with  blue- 
prints and  it  is  hoped  that  these  plans  can  be  reviewed  critically 
and  from  them  a  recommendation  made  for  presentation  at  the 
Convention. 

There  is  a  growing  demand  for  a  headlight  reflector  that  will 
not  require  such  constant  attention  to  keep  clean  as  is  necessary 
to  give  the  usual  silvered  copper  reflector.  Several  types  of  reflect- 
ors are  being  developed  along  this  line  and  it  is  expected  that 
after  the  lamp  tests  are  made  some  definite  information  will  be 
available  for  the  members. 

Recommendations 

Your  committee  would  recommend  the  following  for  sub- 
mitting to  letter  ballot  as  Recommended  Practice: 

1.  For  electric  headlight  equipment  incandescent  lamps  be  used  with  a 
500-watt  turbo-generator  capable  of  developing-  32  volts  and  full  load  at  a 
steam  gaRe  pressure  of  100  lb.,  the  governor  to  regulate  the  speed  of 
turbine  properly  between  steam  pressure  range  of  100  lb.  minimum  and  250 
lb.  maximum  without  the  necessity  for  change  of  nozzle  or  governor 
parts. 

2.  The  turbo-generator  should  be  located  as  near  the  cab  as  practicable, 
preferably  set  longitudinally  with  the  boiler,  on  the  left  hand  side,  with 
generator  end  toward  the  locomotive  cab  and  in  a  position  so  as  not  to 
obstruct  the  vision  of  the  fireman.  Where  conditions  will  not  permit 
location  of  turbo-generator  in  this  manner,  it  should  be  placed  on  the 
top  of  boiler  with  dynamo  end  toward  side  equipped  with  the  conduit 
system    tpreferably   the  left   side). 

3.  The  iise  of  a  250-watt,  G-30,  32-volt  concentrated  filament  lamp  in 
headlights   of   road   engines. 

4.  The  use  of  a  15-watt,  S-17  33-volt  special  cab  lamp  in  cabs,  signal 
or  engine  number  lights  and  all  other  outlets,  other  than  the  headlight 
lamp. 

5.  The  use  of  a  dimmer  in  connection  with  road  engines'  headlights,  so 
wired  that  the  engineer  can  reduce  the  intensity  of  the  light  as  desired 
and  in  accord  with  the  rules. 

6.  That  all  wiring  in  cabs  be  in  metal  conduits  so  applied  that  it  may 
be  removed  intact,  a  loose  connection  being  arranged  between  the  con- 
duit placed  on  the  ceiling  and  on  the  sides  of  the  cab. 

7.  All  drops  should  be  made  through  suitable  fittings  placed  on  the 
ceiling  of  cab  where  possible,  in  back  of  and  not  directly  over  the  boiler 
so  that  they  are  readily  accessible. 

The  committee  requested  approval  of  the  plan  to  work  jointly 
with  the  manufacturers  of  headlight  turbo-generators,  and  the 
Association  of  Railway  Electrical  Engineers  in  developing  stand- 
ard practices  as  to:  (a)  Bolt  spacing  of  the  base;  (b)  size  of 
steam,  exhaust  and  drain  pipes ;  (c)  location  of  steam,  exhaust 
and  drain  pipe  connections;  (d)  size  of  ball  bearing;  (e)  size 
of  commutator  brushes,  and   (f)   bolt  and  screw  threads. 

The  report  was  signed  by  H.  T.  Bentley  (Chairman"),  Chi- 
cago &  North  Western;  C.  H.  Rae,  Louisville  &  Xashville;  W. 
H.  Flynn,  Michigan  Central;  W.  O.  Moody.  Illinois  Central; 
A.  R.  Ayers,  New  York,  Chicago  &  St.  Louis ;  H.  M.  Curry, 
Northern  Pacific;  A.  G.  Williams,  Pennsylvania  System,  and 
J.  L.  Minick,  Pennsylvania  System. 

Discussion 

In  introducing  this  report  the  Chairman  stated  that  the  life 
of  headlight  casings  is  very  short,  due  to  corrosion,  and  that  he 
was  glad  to  note  that  the  manufacturers  are  at  last  getting  out 
a  cast  iron  casing,  which  will  result  in  greatly  increasing  the 
life  of  this  part  of  the  equipment. 

He  added  that  the  practices  of  the  railroads  in  the  selection 
of  a  generator  equipment  and  type  of  lamp   for  electric  head- 


lights, and  in  inslalling  tliem,  are  very  simil.'ir.  Tiie  usual  varia- 
tions are  in  minor  and  unimportant  details.  Therefore,  for  uni- 
formity, it  is  recommended  that  (a)  the  generator  be  of  5(X)- 
walt  capacity,  32-volt  and  turbine  driven;  (b)  the  generator  be 
located  preferably  near  the  cab,  on  the  left  side  of  the  locomo- 
tive and  longitudinal  therewith;  (c)  a  25()-watt  G-30  32-volt 
incandescent  lamp  he  used  in  the  headlight  of  road  engines; 
(d)  a  15-watt  S-17  33- volt  lamp  to  be  used  for  all  other  lights  on 
all  engines  (this  refers  to  cab  lights  and  not  switch  engine 
lights)  ;  (e)  a  dimmer  be  used  with  the  headlights  of  road 
engines;  (f)  wiring  in  cabs  be  in  metallic  conduit;  (g)  drops 
be  made  through  fittings. 

It  was  also  suggested  that  certain  standard  practices  be  de- 
veloped for  base  holt  spacing,  steam  and  exhaust  connections, 
size  of  ball  hearings,  brushes  and  bolt  and  screw  threads. 

Chairman  Tollcrton  :  We  have  in  the  hall  this  morning  rep- 
resentatives of  the  Association  of  Railway  Electrical  Engineers 
that  assisted  in  the  preparation  of  this  report.  They  have  been 
granted  the  privilege  of  the  floor,  and  I  would  be  very  glad  to 
hear  from  some  of  them  on  the  discussion  of  the  merits  of  the 
paper. 

J.  L.  Minick  (Pennsylvania)  :  There  is  one  point  that  I 
might  call  attention  to.  The  Association  of  Railway  Electrical 
Engineers  and  the  American  Railroad  Association  have  both 
recommended  the  use  of  33-volt,  instead  of  34-volt,  cab  lamps. 
That  is  due  very  largely  to  the  fact  that  a  great  many  electrical 
headlight  equipments  are  used  for  furnishing  current  for  the 
lighting  of  suburban  trains,  and  the  train  lighting  service  gen- 
erally throughout  this  country  is  the  33-volt.  With  the  34-volt 
cab  lamp,  33-volt  train  lamp,  and  32-volt  house  lighting  service, 
all  of  which  use  the  same  lamp,  it  throws  a  great  deal  of  con- 
fusion into  the  manufacturing  of  lamps,  and  the  manufacturers 
are  agreeable,  so  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  ascertain,  to 
standardizing  everything  at  33  volts. 

It  is  questionable  as  to  just  what  headlight  lamps  should  be 
used  in  switching  service.  The  rule  issued  some  months  ago 
by  the  Railroad  Administration  indicated  that  the  100-watt  lamp 
was  desirable.  Some  railroads  seem  to  believe  that  a  60-watt 
lamp  was  desirable,  while  still  others  have  a  little  more  faith  in 
a  25-watt  lamp,  due  to  the  fact  that  with  the  smaller  lamp  you 
get  probably  a  little  diminution  of  light,  but  do  not  get  the  glare 
that  you  necessarily  must  have  if  you  use  a  larger  lamp. 

It  remains,  however,  for  the  future  to  show  just  what  we 
should  or  should  not  use,  and  I  expect  the  tests  mentioned  by 
the  chairman  of  the  committee  to  bring  forth  some  real  con- 
crete data  along  that  line. 

The  suggestion  has  been  made  as  to  the  use  of  glass  reflectors, 
not  only  in  yard  service,  but  in  road  service.  There  is  some 
objection  to  the  use  of  glass  reflectors  on  account  of  the  cost. 
The  larger  sizes  which  appear  within  some  limited  needs  will 
be  rather  expensive,  and  it  is  questionable  whether  that  expense 
is  justified. 

R.  J.  Xeedham  (G.  T.)  :  We  would  like  to  know  something 
about  what  has  been  done  in  the  United  States  in  regard  to  the 
back-up  lamp  in  road  service.  There  seems  to  be  some  necessity 
with  the  engine  backing  down  to  the  yard  to  have  a  back-up 
lamp. 

H.  T.  Bentley  (C.  &  N.  W.)  :  During  Railroad  Administra- 
tion control  instructions  were  issued  that  such  a  lamp  be  pro- 
vided, and  a  large  number  of  roads  are  now  going  ahead  with 
that  program.  I  do  not  think  there  is  anything  compulsory  about 
it,  but  to  comply  with  the  A.  R.  A.  train  rules  it  is  necessary 
to  have  such  a  lamp,  and  the  C.  &  N.  W.  is  putting  on  the  small 
size  lamps. 

C.  E.  Fuller  (U.  P.)  :  There  are  several  lamps  being  manu- 
factured at  the  present  time  and  presented  to  the  railroads  a 
good  deal  upon  the  same  plan  as  the  marker  light.  Some  are  riv- 
eted on  the  rear  of  the  tender,  and  others  put  in  a  socket,  show- 
ing both  red  and  white  lens,  the  red  lens  to  be  used  in  backing 
down  into  the  train  yard  and  the  white  lens  in  case  the  engine 
is  backed  up  on  the  road.  Some  of  the  railroads  are  using  the 
marker  light  in  conjunction  with  this  feature  by  wiring  the 
tenders. 

As  far  as  I  can  ascertain,  most  of  the  roads,  if  they  are  usins 
this  light  at  all,  are  departing  from  the  use  of  the  oil  lamp  and  , 
going  to  the  use  of  the  electric  light.    It  is  not  compulsory,  and  in 
a  great  many  yards  it  is  a  question  \vhether  the  light  is  really  ' 
necessarv,  but  in  large  terminals,  such  as  the  New  York  Central 
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terminal  in  New  York  City,  the  Erie  terminal,  and  the  Chi- 
cago terminals,  where  they  are  running  in  conjunction  with  traf- 
fic, a  light  is  necessary. 

//  zvas  moved  that  tlie  rccoinmcndation  of  the  committee  be 
submitted  to  letter  ballot  as  recommended  practice,  and  that  the 


report  he  accepted  and  printed  in  the  proceedings,  and  that  the 
committee  be  instructed  to  work  jointly  with  the  manufacturers 
of  the  headlight  Turbo-generators,  and  the  A.  R.  E.  E.  in  devel- 
oping certain  standards  indicated.  This  motion  was  seconded 
and  carried. 


Report  on  Feed-Water    Heaters  for  Locomotives 


^S^t.«S 


OXDITIONS      NOW      APPEAR      to      be 

favorable  for  a  renewal  of 
interest  in  feed-water  heat- 
ers for  locomotives,  and 
while  trials  have  been  some- 
what retarded  by  the  unusual 
conditions  of  the  past  few 
years,  we  appear  to  be  on  the 
eve  of  an  extensive  applica- 
tion of  heaters,  under  more 
favorable  conditions  than  at 
any  previous  time,  on  account 
of  the  high  cost  of  fuel  and 
the  greater  need  for  its  con- 
servation. 

The  members  of  the  asso- 
ciation have  before  them  the 
very  valuable  individual   pa- 
per by  Mr.  J.  Snowden  Bell, 
Associate      Member.       (See 
1917-1918  proceedings.)   The  author's  conclusion  is  that  a  feed- 
water  heater  "can  and  will  be  developed  and  adopted  with  the 
most  substantial  benefit  in  locomotive  operation." 

The  author  of  this  paper  classifies  feed-water  heaters  as  of  two 
different  types,  which  may  be  termed,  respectively,  as  (a)  surface 
or  closed  heaters  and  (b)  injection  or  open  heaters,  at  the  same 
time  mentioning  the  fact  that  type  (a)  in  which  the  heat  trans- 
fer to  the  feed-water  is  effected  through  walls  of  comparatively 
thin  metal,  has  been  the  more  frequently  experimented  with  and, 
for  several  reasons,  has  heretofore  seemed  to  be  the  more  practi- 
cal and  desirable  of  the  two  types. 

While  this  opinion  has  no  doubt  been  more  or  less  generally 
held,  the  latest  developments  suggest  that  the  open  heater, 
which  operates  under  practically  atmospheric  pressure,  has  no 
small  tubes  as  heating  surface  and  delivers  the  heated  feed 
water  and  condensed  exhaust  under  suction  to  the  boiler  feed 
pump,  using  an  oil  separator,  has  fully  as  good,  if  not  a  better 
chance  of  final  success,  considering  the  conditions  which  should 
obtain  in  an  eiificient  heater. 

For  the  present  heaters  using  waste  gases  from  the  flues  are 
not  considered,  but  only  the  exhaust  steam  as  the  heating 
medium;  because  (a)  these  two  sources  of  heat  are  independent 
of  each  other  and  require  separate  heaters,  and  where  both  of  them 
are  employed  in  conjunction,  the  exhaust  steam  must  or  should 
be  used  first,  although  usually  in  tandem  witli  the  other,  and  (b) 
the  exhaust  steam  carries  much  the  larger  portion  of  the  waste 
heat  (approximately  six  times  that  in  the  waste  gases),  and  this 
heat  is  more  readily  available.  With  the  open  heater  especially, 
it  has  been  much  more  successfully  employed  than  that  of  the 
waste  gases,  without  interference  with  the  working  of  the  locomo- 
tive. 

The  committee  began  its  work  by  endeavoring  to  accumulate 
information  by  means  of  a  letter  of  inquiry  addressed  to  the 
members,  and  replies  were  received  from  86  railroads.  Seven 
roads  report  that  they  now  have,  or  very  recently  have  had, 
feed-water  heaters  in  service  and  give  full  replies  to  the  circu- 
lar. Four  roads  state  that  they  contemplate  the  use  of  heaters. 
The  remainder  of  the  replies  are  to  the  effect  that  seventy-six 
roads  have  had  no  recent  experience  in  the  use  of  feed-water 
heating  appliances. 

A  tabulation  of  the  replies,  which  were  made  in  full,  describ- 
ing feed-water  heating  systems  in  use  at  present,  or  but  recently 
removed  from  service,  is  given  in  Appendix  I  (not  included). 
Appendix  II  gives  data  on  open  and  closed  beaters  tested  by  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad.  Appendices  III,  IV  ,and  V  give  com- 
ments of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio,  Boston  &  Albany  and  Canadian 
Pacific,  respectively,  on  their  experience  with  feed-water  heaters. 
It  appears  from  this  survey  that  at  tlic  present  time  there  are 


in  use  in  this  country  but  two  general  types  of  feed-water  heat- 
ers, the  closed  heater  having  a  number  of  small  tubes  and  the 
open  heater  in  which  the  exhaust  steam  is  condensed  by  a  jet  of 
cold  feed-water.  Attempts  at  heating  the  feed-water  while  in 
the  tender  tank  have  been  made  by  using  the  air  compressor 
exhaust  for  this  purpose.  The  arrangements  were  not  entirely 
successful  or  satisfactory  on  account  of  the  difficulty  in  pump- 
ing the  heated  water  to  the  boiler.  When  the  temperature  of  the 
water  was  low  enough  to  be  handled  by  an  injector  the  saving 
was  very  small. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  water  having  a  high  percentage 
of  incrusting  solids  would  make  feed  heating  impossible,  on  ac- 
count of  the  scale  deposited  on  the  tubes  of  the  heater.  Such 
water  would,  no  doubt,  be  troublesome  if  used  in  a  closed  type 
heater.  The  open  type  heater,  however,  could  be  expected  to 
handle  such  water  with  no  more  difficulty  than  when  injectors  are 
used. 

The  location  of  the  heater  apparatus  on  the  locomotive  is  of 
considerable  importance.  The  exhaust  steam  should  have  short 
and  direct  passages  into  the  heater;  and  heater,  pumps  and  pip- 
ing should  be  placed  so  as  to  be  easily  drained.  The  attachment 
of  the  heater  and  pumps  to  the  side  of  the  boiler  has  been  found 
of  advantage  in  the  prevention  of  freezing. 

It  has  been  found  that  the  superheat  of  the  steam  is  reduced 
when  the  feed  heater  is  used,  and  a  new  basis  should  be  estab- 
lished for  determining  the  necessary  superheating  surface  for 
feed-heater  locomotives.  An  enlargement  of  the  superheater 
should  be  considered  for  new  construction  only,  the  reduction  in 
superheat  not  being  sufficient  to  require  a  revision  of  existing 
superheaters  when  feed-water  heaters  are  applied  to  old  locomo- 
tives. 

It  appears  from  present  indications  that  feed-water  heating 
for  locomotives  is  about  td  be  given  a  thorough  trial  on  a  few 
roads  and,  with  the  improved  heaters  now  available,  the  com- 
mittee believes  that  a  satisfactory  arrangement  of  heater  can 
be  developed  and  that  the  members  should  assist  by  installing 
heaters  on  their  roads  in  order  that  data  may  be  obtained  under 
as  many  different  operating  conditions  as  possible. 

The  report  was  signed  by  F.  M.  Waring  (Chairman).  Penn- 
sylvania; Wm.  Schlafge,  Erie;  A.  Kearney,  Norfolk  &  Western, 
and  W.  H.  Sample,  Grand  Trunk. 


Appendix  II — Pennsylvania  Heater  Tests 

An  open-type  heater  of  the  Worthington  design  was  applied 
to  a  Mikado-type  locomotive  on  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  in 
October,  1918,  and  three  others  in  the  early  part  of  1919.  .\11 
are  still  in  service  and  have  given  no  serious  trouble,  al'hough 
experience  with  them  has  shown  where  minot  improvements  can 
be  made.  They  have  been  found  thoroughly  practicable,  even 
when  the  heater  locomotives  are  handled  by  enginemen  who 
have  had  no  previous  experience  with  them. 

Open-Type  Heater  Tests 

The  first  of  these  heater  locomotives  was  operated  on  the 
.-Mtoona  testing  plant  before  it  was  used  in  road  service.  A  num- 
ber of  changes  and  adjustments  were  made  in  the  heater,  during 
the  early  test  runs,  of  which  there  were  nineteen.  When  satisfac- 
tory working  of  the  heater  had  been  established  seven  additional 
tests  were  made,  without  change  in  the  heater,  and  a  summary 
of  the  results  of  these  is.  given  in  Tables  I  to  IV. 

Because  of  the  decreased  draft  when  steam  is  taken  from  the 
exhaust  pipes  for  feed  heating,  the  exhaust  nozzle  was  reduced 
from  a  diameter  of  7  in.  to  6-)4  in.  for  these  tests.  This  change 
was  found  necessary  to'  obtain  high  evaporation,  but  even  with 
the  smaller  nozzle  the  draft,  in  the  directly  comparative  tests. 
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averaged  considerably  less  than  without  the  heater.    It  was  suf- 
ficient to  develop  a  satisfactory   maximum   power. 

As  would  he  expected,  the  decreased  combustion  rate  resulted 
in  a  lower  degree  of  .superlieat  wlun  the  heater  was  in  use.  This 
decrease  was  l)etween  30  and  -10  dcg. 

CoAi,  Consumption 

The  evaporation  of  52,475  11).  per  hour,  and  the  indicated  horse- 
power of  2,650,  which  were  obtained  with  the  heater,  arc  far 
beyond  the  usual  operating  requirements  for  these  locomotives. 

Tablb  I — Water  Consomttion  During  the  Open-IIeater  Tests 
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Table  III — Heat  Recovered  by  the  Open-Type  Feed-Water  Heater 


Weight  of  steam,  lb. 
per  min.,  going  to 


Heat  recovered 
Heat  in  steam,  from  exhaust 

b.  t.  u.  per  min.,  going  to         steam  by  feed 
heater 


1                 23456  7  8  9  10 

5,000.108  314.5     7.4  0.8     42.3  402,749  8,876  960      415,585  50,726 

5,000.106  492.8   10.5   0.7     71.4  639,063  12,594  840      652,497  85,694 

5,000.110  599.1    12.5  2.1      90.0  780,867  14,994  2,519       798,380  108,063 

5,000.105  757.3   14.6  6.5  113.7  996,531  17,393  6,597   1,020,521  136,736 

Table  IV — Coal  Saved  by  the  Open-Type  Feed-Water  Heater 
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The  work  to  be  done  by  the  boiler  in  evaporating  water  is  re- 
duced in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  heat  recovered  in  the 
heater.  The  saving  of  coal  should  be  and  is,  evidently,  greater 
than  this  on  account  of  the  boiler  being  operated  at  more  efficient 
rates  with  the  heater  than  without.  Also,  it  is  evident  that  the 
saving  by  feed  heating  is  greater  when  the  locomotive  is  exerting 
its  greatest  eflort.  It  is  assisted  most  by  the  heater  when  assist- 
ance is  most  needed. 


Tliat  there  is  a  saving  in  coal  by  the  feed  heater  is  shown  in 
Table  IV.  These  economics  were  afterwards  confirmed  by  road 
testing  of  heaters  of  this  type. 

Steam  Used  by  Boiler  Feed  Pump 

The  feed  pump  which  it  is  necessary  to  use  with  the  heater  re- 
quires steam  from  the  boiler  and  this  steam  is  a  direct  charge 
against  the  heater,  unless  part  of  its  licat  can  be  recovered  in  the 
heater.  In  these  tests,  except  No.  SfXW.ll  I,  the  exhaust  steam  from 
the  boiler  feed  pump  was  condcn.scd  and  weighed.  Table  11  sliows 
the  steam  used  by  the  feed  pump  at  difTcrcnt  rates  of  boiler  feed- 
ing. This  steam  is  between  two  and  three  per  cent  by  weight  of 
the  total  steam  produced  by  the  boiler  at  these  rates  of  evapora- 
tion. 

In  Test  No.  5000.111  the  feed-pump  exhaust  steam  was  put 
into  the  main  exhaust  steam  line  going  to  the  heater  at  a  point 
in  front  of  the  oil  separator,  with  no  apparent  effect  on  the  tem- 
perature in  the  heater.  This  i.s  about  the  result  to  be  expected ; 
the  total  weight  of  steam  condensed  in  the  heater  is  also  about 
the  same  in  the  two  cases.  Therefore,  when  using  the  feed-pump 
exhaust,  the  main  exhaust  is  called  on  for  as  much  less  steam 
as  the  feed  pump  supplies,  thus,  to  some  extent,  reducing  the 
necessity  for  making  the  exhaust  nozzle  smaller  than  that  used 
without  the  heater.  There  should,  therefore,  be  something 
gained  by  putting  the  pump  exhaust  into  the  heater,  and  in  the 
heater  arrangements  used  on  the  road  the  pump  exhaust  is  used 
in  the  heater. 

Weight  of  Exhaust  Steam  Condensed 

With  the  open-type  feed-water  heater  the  exhaust  steam  used 
to  heat  the  water  is  condensed  and  becomes  a  part  of  the  boiler 
feed-water  supply,  and  while  it  would  be  possible  to  weigh  this 
condensation,  this  would  be  impracticable,  as  heat  would  be  lost, 
and  the  regular  action  of  the  heater  interfered  with.  Instead  of 
weighing  this  condensation,  its  weight  has  been  calculated  from 
the  observed  temperature  of  the  steam  and  water  by  means  of 
the  following  formulae : 


S  =  - 


W  (hi— ho) 


Exhaust    steam    condensed    and    added    to    feed    water, 
lb.   per  hr. 

lb.  per  hr 
lb. 


H— hi  . 

W^  Weight  of  feed  water  from  tank,  lb.  per  hr.   (deducting  losses), 
ho  =  Heat  in  feed  water  from  tank,  B.t.u.  per  lb.   (cold  water), 
hi  =  Heat  in  feed   water  from   heater,    B.t.u.   per  lb.    (hot  water). 
H  =  Heat  in  exhaust  steam,  B.t.u.  per  lb.   (at  heater). 

The  weight  of  steam  condensed  as  found  by  this  method  was 
added  to  the  weight  of  feed  from  the  tank  and  the  total  was  the 
water  fed  to  the  boiler  and  evaporated. 

Oil  in  Exhaust  Steam 

One  of  the  objections  advanced  against  the  use  of  the  open 
heater  is  the  possibility  of  cylinder  oil  being  carried  into  the 
boiler  and  causing  foaming  and  other  trouble.  The  cylinder 
oil  now  used  is  a  mineral  oil  with  an  added  six  or  seven  per 
cent  of  animal  oil,  in  the  form  of  lard  oil  or  tallow.  This  animal 
oils  is  said  to  have  acid-forming  properties  when  in  the  boiler 
and  to  cause  corrosion  of  the  metal,  but  the  principal  danger 
seems  to  be  the  possibility  of  the  mud  or  scale  on  the  boiler  and 
the  oil  uniting  and  forming  a  putty-like  substance  on  the  firebox 
and  causing  overheating  of  the  sheets. 

In  tests  at  low  rates  of  evaporation,  the  exhaust  steam  in  the 
heater  supply  pipe  appeared  to  be  saturated  and  there  was  a  drip- 
ping of  oily  water  amounting  to  about  10  to  12  gallons  per  hour, 
from  the  oil  separator.  At  high  rates  of  working,  the  exhaust 
steam  was  superheated  and  there  was  no  drip  of  water  or  oil 
from  the  separator.  In  the  road  service  of  these  heaters  no 
trouble  from  the  oil  has  developed  after  a  year  and  a  half  of  use. 

Road   Service  Tests 

Following  the  tests  and  development  work  on  one  open  heater 
on  the  testing  plant,  it  and  three  others  of  the  same  general  de- 
sign were  put  into  road  service  on  Mikado-type  freight  locomo- 
tives. After  they  had  been  used  some  little  time,  a  record  of 
performance  was  made  with  two  of  these  heater  locomotives, 
using,  first  the  heater  and  then  the  injector,  during  a  round  trip 
over  a  division  about  100  miles  long. 

Six  round  trip  results  with  heaters  and  four  with  injectors 
are  averaged  in  Table  V.  The  coal  was  measured  by  shovelfuls, 
and  the  water  by  levels  in  the  tender  tank  which  had  been  cali- 
brated. 
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Theweigts  of  coal  and  water  are  assumed  to  be  fairly  accurate 
approximations  and  the  basis  for  determining  the  saving  was  the 
evaporation  per  pound  of  coal.  The  average  evaporation  per 
pound  of   coal   for  both   east  and  west  bound  trips,   with  the 

Table  V — Tests  of  the  Open-Type  Heatee  in   Road  Service 


Without  heater 


East- 
bound 

Time  in   motion,   hours 7.72 

Ton-miles   per   trip 376,892 

Cut-off,   per  cent 53.3 

Coal    used,    lb 20,260 

Coal  used,  lb.  per  hour 2,625 

Water  used,  lb.,  including  steam 

condensed    in    heater    167,208 

Water  used,   lb.  per  hour 21,659 

Evaporation  per  lb.   of  coal....  8.4 
Feed-water    temperature   in    ten- 
der tank   51 

Feed-water      temperature      from 

beater    

Feed-water   temperature    rise 


West- 
bound 
7.84 
171,703 
41.4 
16,947 
2,162 

163,820 

20,895 

9.7 


East- 
bound 

8.92 

650,947 

50.6 

18,631 

2,089 


West- 
bound 
7.88 
182,349 
44.2 
18,006 
2,286 


197,748         180,966 

22,169  22,966 

10.6  10.1 


198 
149 


191 
140 


heater,  was  10.3  lb.  and  with  the  injectors,  9  lb.,  thus  showing 
an  increase  in  evaporation  per  pound  of  coal  of  14.4  per  cent. 

There  appears  to  be  no  reason  to  expect  any  decrease  in  the 
heating  effect  after  long  service  of  the  heater  and  check  tempera- 
ture observations  recently  made  on  these  heater  locomotives  show 


Table    VI — Water   Heated,    Temperature    Rise    and    Steam    Condensed 
WITH  THE  Closed  Type  Heater 

180   Brass  Tubes    5^    in.    Outside    Diameter,   46   in.    Long, 
Heating   Surface   113   sq.    ft. 


Feed  water 
temperature 


Steam 
condensed 
in    heater 


H 

H 

1" 
fa 

J3 

< 

< 

(S 

5,067 

80-3  0-F 

2 

21,011 

55 

207 

152 

6.9 

3,308 

15.7 

5,070 

80-50-F 

2 

31,457 

53 

207 

154 

9.4 

4,850 

15.4 

5,069 

120-50-F 

1 

37,947 

54 

207 

153 

13.4 

6,095 

16.1 

5,068 

120-60-F 

0.75 

46,797 

53 

210 

157 

16.2 

7,854 

16.8 

5,071 

160-65-F 

0.50 

56,510 

51 

212 

161 

16.5 

8,492 

15.0 

192   Brass  Tubes 

5^   in.   Outside   Diameter, 

46  in. 

Long, 

Heating  Su 

face 

121   sq 

ft. 

5,000.18 

80-30-F 

2 

19,160 

53 

209 

156 

3,210 

16.8 

5,000.19 

80-50-F 

1.5 

29,077 

52 

212 

160 

4,948 

17.0 

5,000.20 

120-50-F 

0.75 

36,824 

48 

213 

165 

5,742 

15.6 

5,000.26 

120-60-F 

1 

46,900 

52 

219 

167 

7,690 

16.4 

5,000.21 

160-65-F 

0.75 

60,709 

49 

219 

170 

9,748 

15.9 

Table  VII — Coal  Saved  by  the  Closed-Type  Heater 
Heating  Surface  113   sq.  ft. 


.2 

Indicated         Coal  per 

I.  H.  P. 

•°n 

Test  No. 

c 

horsepower 

hr.. 

lb. 

W 

*>  u 

.£f 

c-a 

^ 

^  1. 

'>  c 

•=  s 

j=  s 

^  s 

r'-o 

CO 

t^ 

& 

g 

H 

C/3 

'i 

1 

^ 

^ 

O 

5,005 

5,067 

80-30-F 

15 

876.3 

985.1 

2.24 

1.87 

16.5 

5,001 

5,070 

80-50-F 

15 

1,536.4 

1,533.2 

2.33 

2.03 

12.9 

5,002 

5,069 

120-50-F 

22 

1.963.2 

1,974.2 

2.54 

2.03 

20.0 

5,003 

5,068 

120-60-F 

22 

2,382.3 

2,379.4 

2.84 

2.25 

20.8 

Heating  Su 

face  121 

sq.  ft. 

5,005 

5,000.18 

80-30-F 

15 

876.3 

957.4 

2.24 

2.19 

?..?, 

5,001 

5,000.19 

80-50-F 

15 

1,536.4 

1,480.1 

2.33 

2.02 

13.3 

5,002 

5,000.20 

120-50-F 

22 

1,963.2 

1,916.4 

2.S4 

2.03 

20.1 

5,003 

5,000.26 

120-60-F 

22 

2,382.3 

2,376.4 

2.84 

2.16 

23.9 

that  the  feed-water  is  still  being  heated  to  temperatures  well 
above  200  deg.  with  a  temperature  rise  of  160  dg.  or  more. 

I 
Tests  of  Closed  Heaters 

Much  attention  has  been  devoted  to  the  development  of  the 
surface  or  closed  heater  on  the  Altoona  test  plant  and  the  final 
arrangement  of  heater  of  this  type  has  a  high  efficiency  in  heat 
transmission.  This  heater  consisted  of  groups  of  small  brass 
tubes,  making  up  the  water  passages,  and  each  tube  contained  a 


brass  strip  crimped  and  twisted  to  cause  heat  absorption  by 
thorough  agitation  and  mixing  of  the  cold  and  heated  water. 
The  tubes  were  surrounded  by  a  casing  which  received  the  ex- 
haust steam.  The  feed-water  was  passed  four  times  through  the 
heater  by  means  of  divided  headers  and  separate  tube  groups. 

Typical  test  results  with  closed  heaters  are  given  in  Tables  VI 
and  VII.  These  tests  were  made  on  the  same  Mikado-type  loco- 
motive that  was  used  for  the  open-heater  tests. 

In  tests  with  the  closed  heaters  the  condensed  exhaust  steam 
was  not  recovered,  but  we  understand  the  latest  design  makes 
provision  for  returning  this  condensation  to  the  tender  tank. 


Appendix  III — Caille  Heater  on  the 
Baltimore  &  Ohio 

The  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad  contribute  in  substance  the 
following: 

In  1913  a  Mikado  (2-8-2)  type  saturated  5team  locomotive  was 
equipped  with  a  feed-water  heater  of  the  Caille  design,  a  heater 
of  French  make,  of  the  closed  type  and  using  exhaust  steam 
drawn  from  the  exhaust  base  in  the  smokebox. 

The  heater  was  not  satisfactory  for  examination,  cleaning 
or  overhauling  and  was  abandoned  on  account  of  faulty  design 
which  led  to  frequent  failures  and  expensive  maintenance ;  the 
apparatus  not  being  properly  designed  for  power  of  this  large 
capacity. 

There  was  considerable  trouble  in  maintaining  the  many  parts 
of  the  heater.  TM  tubes  were  very  light  and  would  not  remain 
tight  in  the  tube  sheets  for  any  length  of  time.  The  pipe  joints 
loosened  from  the  water  hammer  of  the  pump  and  constant 
leakage  was  experienced.  In  the  hot-water  cylinder  the  cast-steel 
piston  was  covered  with  composition  which  in  a  short  time  would 
flake  off  and  cause  pump  slip.  Brass  rings  were  substituted 
but  did  not  prove  satisfactory.  The  pump  was  of  insufficient 
capacity  to  feed  the  boiler  when  working  hard  and  the  injector 
had  to  be  used  as  an  auxiliary  at  regular  intervals. 


Appendix  IV — Experience  of  the  Boston  & 
Albany 

The  experience  of  this  road  with  the  heater  during  a  period  of 
six  months  led  to  the  following  comments  and  conclusions : 

When  the  feed-water  heater  is  used  there  is  a  slight  loss  due 
to  comparatively  low  thermal  efficiency  of  boiler-feed  pump  as 
compared  with  the  thermal  efficiency  of  the  injector. 

The  cost  of  maintenance  of  feed  pump  will  evidently  be  more 
than  the  cost  of  maintaining  the  injector.  The  cost  of  maintain- 
ing piping,  valves,  etc.,  used  in  conjunction  with  the  heater  will 
evidently  be  more  than  the  cost  of  maintaining  the  injector 
piping. 

When  the  locomotive  is  in  operation  the  average  number  of 
strokes  of  boiler-feed  pump  is  approximately  52  per  minute ;  and 
at  this  rate  the  feed-pump  uses  approximately  665  lb.  of  steam 
per  hour,  according  to  information  furnished  us. 

There  is  a  loss  of  heat  in  drips  from  the  heater  which  are 
not  utilized  on  locomotive  561. 

There  is  no  evidence  that  the  use  of  the  heater  instead  of  the 
injector  increases  the  hauling  power  of  the  locomotive.  Loco- 
motive 561  can  be  operated  in  a  satisfactory  manner  by  the 
use  of  the  injector,  and  with  greater  convenience  to  the  engine- 
men. 

The  temperature  of  feed-water  leaving  the  heater  when  the 
throttle  is  open  varies  from  210  deg.  to  220  deg.,  exclusive  of 
abnormal  fluctuations.  When  drifting  or  when  the  locomotive 
is  not  running,  the  temperature  of  feed-water  usually  drops  to 
less  than  100  deg.  and  the  effect  of  closing  the  throttle  is  imme- 
diately reflected  in  reduced  temperature  of  feed-water.  There  is 
less  danger  of  creatin  boiler  strains  due  to  cold  water  by  the 
use  of  the  injector  than  there  is  with  the  heater.  We  consider 
this  particularly  important. 

If  the  exhaust  from  the  boiler-feed  pump  were  connected  into 
the  heater  the  temperatures  of  the  feed-water  entering  the  boiler 
when  the  locomotive  is  drifting  would  be  somewhat  higher. 

The  normal  back  pressure  of  locomotive  561  when  using  the 
injector  may  be  considered  as  6  or  7  lb.,  and  under  the  same 
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workinj:  conditions  the  licatcr  apparently  reduces  tlic  l>ack  pres- 
sure by  2.'  .■  II). 

As  the  feed-water  temperature  in  the  healer  varies  from  ap- 
proximately _>3()  den.  to  85  deR.  tlicrc  is  a  probability  of  devel- 
oping leaks  in  the  heater.  It  has  been  necessary  to  roll  heater 
tubes  a  number  of  times   to  keep  them  tight. 

\\  e  do  not  consider  it  good  operation  to  use  the  heater  when 
the  engine  is  working  steam  and  the  injector  when  the  engine  is 
drifting.  If,  for  any  reason,  it  is  necessary  to  discontinue  the 
use  of  heater,  there  is  no  way  of  closing  the  valves  without  going 
to  the  front  of  the  locomotive  and  this  is  objectionable. 

The  use  of  the  heater  practically  prohil)its  the  use  of  a  top 
boiler  check,  account  of  the  disastrous  results  which  might  be 
expected  if  cold  feed-water  is  allowed  to  strike  on  boiler  plates 
at  a  temperature  of  387  deg.  F. 

Our  experience  with  the  heater  indicates  that  the  injector 
is  more  reliable  than  the  feed-water  heater  so  far  as  feeding  the 
boiler  is  concerned.  It  is  more  convenient  to  operate  the  injector 
than  it  is  the  feed-water  heater,  and  we  find  that  the  volume  of 
water  pumped  by  the  feed  pump  varies  according  to  the  steam 
pressure  in  the  boiler.  When  the  boiler  pressure  drops  it  is  nec- 
essary to  increase  the  speed  of  the  pump  to  keep  the  water  at  the 
proper  level.  This  means  that  the  engineer  must  give  the  pump 
more  attention  than  is  needed  with  the  injector,  and  it  is  not 
desirable  to  distract  the  attention  of  tlie  engineer  from  looking 
ahead  for  signals,  etc. 

The  feed-water  heater,  when  in  good  condition,  successfully 
heats  the  feed-w^ater  to  a  temperature  of  between  210  deg.  and 
220  deg.  F.,  when  the  throttle  is  open,  by  utilizing  a  certain  per- 
centage of  the  exhaust  steam,  but  that  the  abstraction  of  this 
exhaust  steam  adversely  affects  the  draft  of  the  locomotive.  The 
use  of  the  feed-water  heater  on  locomotive  561  does  not  efifect  a 
saving  in  fuel,  as  compared  with  the  injector,  but  increases  main- 
tenance cost. 

The  Locomotive  Feed  Water  Heater  Company  claims  that  the 
heater  should  save  one  per  cent  of  coal  for  each  11  deg.  added 
to  the  temperature  of  the  feed-water,  which,  in  the  case  of 
locomotive  561,  would  be  about  14  per  cent,  and  the  claim  is  also 
made  that  this  is  accomplished  by  utilizing  15  or  16  per  cent 
of  the  exhaust  steam  for  use  in  the  heater  and  that  the  use  of 
this  percentage  of  exhaust  steam  does  not  affect  the  draft  of  the 
locomotive. 

So  far  as  locomotive  561  is  concerned,  we  have  not  found  any 
saving  in  coal  or  water  due  to  the  use  of  the  heater,  and  appar- 
ently it  would  be  difficult  to  improve  with  this  feed-water  heater 
upon  results  now  being  obtained  when  operated  with  the  injector. 

Our  experience  leads  us  to  believe  that  the  heater  will  show 
up  to  better  advantage  on  a  level  road  than  on  a  road  having 
physical  characteristics  of  the  Boston  &  .Mbany,  where  consider- 
abie  drifting  is  done,  but  evidently  the  heater  is  still  in  the 
development  stage  and  further  improvements  must  be  made 
before  it  will  give  satisfactory  service  without  excessive  main- 
tenance charges. 


Appendix  V — Experience  of  the  Canadian 
Pacific 

The  Canadian  Pacific  states  that  experiments  have  been  made 
for  the  past  fifteen  years  with  various  types  of  waste-gas  and 
exhaust-steam  feed-water  heaters.  A  great  deal  of  information 
has  been  obtained,  although  practically  the  majority  of  arrange- 
ments throughout  the  past  have  proven  unsuitable  for  one  reason 
or  another. 

A  feed-water  heater  is  now  being  designed  which  is  to  be  tried 
out  thoroughly  in  competition  with  other  feed-water  heaters  on 
the  market.  A  considerable  amount  of  experimental  work  is  con- 
sidered necessary  before  any  satisfactory  heater  is  discovered 
for  climatic  conditions  on  this  road.  A  new  design  is  being  devel- 
oped in  which  the  heater  is  an  integral  part  of  the  locomotive. 

Discussion 

In  introducing  this  report  the  chairman  said  that  the  com- 
mittee could  make  only  a  Vjrief  progress  report,  as  it  is  not  pre- 
pared to  offer  definite  conclusions,  due  to  the  lack  of  heaters  in 
service.    He  also  stated  that  the  committee  heartily  endorses  the 


Dpininn  of  J.  Snowden  Bell,  given  in  his  i)apfcr,  read  before  the 
.\s.sociation  and  appearing  in  the  1917-1918  proceedings. 

Since  this  report  was  put  in  print,  the  committee  has  received 
some  information  as  to  the  Kuropean  practice,  through  the  cour- 
tesy of  Riitiert  K.  Thayer,  European  editor  of  the  Raihvay  Af/c, 
with  regard  to  the  use  of  feed  water  heaters  on  locomotives. 
.According  to  this  information  there  are  over  10,000  locomotives 
e(iuipped  with  feed  water  heaters  in  Germany  alone,  and  the  num- 
ber is  being  added  to  at  the  rate  of  about  2,000  per  year.  The 
Knorr  system  is  the  standard  and  is  being  applied  to  both  old 
and  new  locomotives. 

In  Switzerland  there  are  up  to  the  present  21  locomotives 
provided  with  Knorr  feed-water  heaters,  and  11  others  are  shortly 
to  be  fitted  uj)  with  them. 

In  Holland  the  Knorr  system  is  used  entirely.  There  arc 
about  300  locomotives  equipped  out  of  a  total  of  1,000,  and  it  is 
understood  that  their  present  program  calls  for  the  application 
of  heaters  to  all  of  their  principal  types  of  locomotives. 

In  Belgium  there  are  a  numlier  of  locomotives  which  were  fur- 
nished by  the  Germans  under  the  terms  of  the  armistice,  a 
large  number  of  these  being  fitted  with  the  Knorr  heaters.  Ten 
of  the  consolidation  locomotives  which  they  have  recently  or- 
dered from  England  will  be  fitted  with  the  Weir  heater,  and 
five  of  the  consolidation  engines  ordered  from  America  will  be 
fitted  with   the  Worthington  heater. 

In  France  the  Caille-Potonie  system  is  used,  and  there  are  146 
of  this  type  now  in  service,  with  272  on  order.  It  is  also  re- 
ported that  there  are  20  in  service  in  Tunis,  8  in  Belgium,  50  in 
Roumania  and  3  in  Turkey. 

In  England  it  appears  that  but  little  has  been,  done  recently, 
although  there  is  a  tendency  to  consider  seriously  the  application 
of  feed-water  heaters  to  locomotives  on  account  of  the  increase  in 
cost  of  fuel.  Out  of  12  replies  received,  5  railroads  have  none  in- 
stalled, one  road  has  one,  two  roads  have  two,  one  has  five,  one 
has  53,  and  two  have  some  heaters  but  the  number  was  not  stated. 

W.  H.  Sample  (G.  T.)  :  We  have  just  got  one  heater  installed. 
I  expect  that  it  is  out  on  its  first  test  to-day.  We  have  tried  out 
the  Weir  heater,  but  owing  to  difficulty  in  our  cold  climate  with 
the  pipe  we  did  not  think  there  was  a  great  deal  of  advantage  to 
it,  although  it  did  show  about  14  per  cent,  saving  in   fuel. 

H.  T.  Bentley  (C.  &  N.  W.)  :  I  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  Sample 
what  difficulty  he  had  with  the  heater  during  cold  weather.  I 
understood  that  the  machine  was  out  of  operation  because  of 
a  freeze-up  probably. 

Mr.  Sample:  Our  data  in  the  office  of  the  general  superin- 
tendent of  motive  power  showed  that  the  connections  to  the 
heaters  were  alwa^ys  giving  trouble,  they  were  always  leaking,  and 
we  could  not  keep  them  tight.  In  cold  weather  the  heaters  gave 
a  great  deal  of  trouble,  and  in  fact  it  became  a  nuisance,  and  it 
was  decided  that  there  was  not  sufficient  advantage  owing  to 
these  difficulties,  to  perpetuate  it  at  that  time. 

J.  Snowden  Bell :  I  do  not  think  I  can  add  anything  to  what 
was  said  in  my  individual  paper,  to  which  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  has  referred.  In  the  preparation  of  that  paper  I  made 
a  very  exhaustive  research  of  the  practice,  both  in  the  United 
States  and  in  Europe,  and  the  result  of  my  investigations  was  that 
I  came  to  the  conclusion,  which  I  announced  in  very  strong 
terms  in  that  paper,  in  which  I  understand  the  present  commit- 
tee has  concurred,  that  a  feed-water  heater  would  be  a  most 
valuable  and  economic  addition  to  a  locomotive.  I  saw  no  rea- 
son why,  even  in  view  of  the  failures  which  were  reported, 
that  a  feed-water  heater  of  proper  design  could  not  be  pro- 
vided. I  think  so  now,  and  I  do  not  think  we  can  too  strongly 
urge  on  the  members  the  advisability  of  giving  their  best  atten- 
tion to  the  production  of  a  feed-water  heater  of  that  kind. 

The  demonstrated  economy  cannot  be  denied,  and  with  coal 
at  the  present  price,  I  do  not  see  how  we  can  afford  to  neglect 
any  appliance  w'hich  will  offer  such  an  economy. 

G.  W.  Rink  (C.  of  N.  J.)  :  The  Central  Railroad  of  New 
Jersey  has  just  placed  in  service  a  large  Mikado  engine  equipped 
with  one  of  these  feed  water  heaters,  but  we  are  not  in  posi- 
tion to  say  now  what  results  we  expect  to  achieve.  I  believe, 
however,  that  the  application  of  feed  water  heaters  for  large 
locomotives,  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction.  We  certainly  would 
not  erect  a  large  stationary  power  plant  and  neglect  to  install  a 
heater  and  I  think  the  same  thing  applies  to  large  locomotives. 

W.  H.  Sample  (G.  T.)  :     I  would  like  to  say  before  the  close 
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of  the  discussion  that  the  committee  did  not  think  itself  that 
there  was  sufficient  interest  taken  in  tlie  subject,  and  the  advan- 
tages which  might  be  derived  from  the  application  from  the 
heaters.  The  points  in  its  favor  were  not  brought  out,  which 
would  have   been   shown   had   the   right   kind   of   interest   been 


manifested  in  the  development  of  the  heater.  I  would  urge  all 
concerned  to  give  us  all  the  information  they  can  and  we  will 
do  the  best  we  can  with  the  subject  in  our  report  next  year. 

A  motion  that  the  ref'ort  be  received  and  printed  in  the  records 
Zixis  seconded,  and  carried. 


The  Locomotive   as  an  Investment 


By  George  M.  Basford 

President,  Locomotive  Feed  Water  Heater  Company 


fHE  LOCOMOTIVE  IS  A  BIG  INVEST- 
MENT, and  it  must  be  so  con- 
sidered and  so  treated.  In  no 
other  branch  of  engineering 
development  has  so  much 
progress  and  improvement 
been  made  in  efficiency  as  has 
been  made  in  the  steam  loco- 
motive during  the  present 
official  generation,  and  the 
improvement  has  just  begun. 
If  all  new  and  all  existing 
locomotives  are  made  as  effi- 
cient as  the  best,  and  it  is 
possible  to  make  them  nearly 
so,  private  ownership  and 
operation  of  railroads  will  be 
put  in  the  way  of  success. 
But,  no  matter  how  efficient 
the  power  unit  may  be  as  a 
unit,  its  opera/tion  must  be  such  as  to  obtain  the  benetit  of  the 
possible  efficiency  for  the  maximum  number  of  ton  miles  per 
hour.  More  ton  miles  per  hour  is  the  only  salvation  of  the  rail- 
roads. Among  other  things,  this  calls  for  the  best  locomotives 
and  the  best  use  of  locomotives,  quick  and  continuous  move- 
ments, reduction  of  idle  hours,  quick  terminal  movements,  im- 
proved dispatching,  improved  maintenance  and  repair  facilities 
and  repair  methods,  also  fuel  and  labor  saving  improvements  of 
every  possible  kind.  It  calls  for  resourcefulness  in  keeping  loco- 
motive  wheels   turning  most  continuously  and  most   etTeclively. 

Steam  Locomotive  Here  to  Stay 

Whatever  we  may  have  in  the  future,  today  the  steam  locomo- 
tive is  the  most  vital  influence  in  the  progress  of  civilization. 
Its  possibilities  for  assisting  in  meeting  the  problems  of  the 
present  and  future  by  reducing  the  cost  of  transportation  lie  be- 
yond the  imagination  of  all  who  have  not  made  a  careful  study 
of  the  improvements  now  available  for  increasing  capacity. 

Whenever  you  wish  you  may  put  on  the  rails  locomotives 
that,  from  a  performance  and  particularly  an  efficiency  stand- 
point, will  hold  their  own  with  the  best  non-condensing  power 
plants  on  land  or  afloat.  You  may  at  any  time  produce  a  draw- 
bar horsepower  per  hour  for  2.2S  lb.  of  coal  at  the  speed  giving 
the  maximum  power  of  the  engine.  The  problem  is  how  to 
make  all  the  locomotives  in  this  country  approach  the  standard 
already  set,  how  to  make  the  best  use  of  facilities  that  are 
already  available,  also  how  to  keep  abreast  of  further  improve- 
ments. 

Importance  of  Overhead 

It  has  been  stated  that  the  value  of  locomotives  used  on  our 
railroads  is  60  per  cent  of  the  total  value  of  all  the  machinery, 
implements  and  tools  used  in  all  of  the  other  industries  in  the 
country.  Is  this  equipment  used  as  efficiently  and  as  effectively, 
when  it  is  used,  as  is  that  of  our  manufacturers?  A  manufac- 
turer is  mighty  careful  about  his  $25,000  and  his  $100,000  ma- 
chines to  keep  them  busy.  If  he  does  not,  he  goes  "broke." 
He  puts  cranes  over  them.  He  keeps  raw  material  coming  and 
clears  away  the  finished  product.  He  keeps  them  in  repair.  He 
works  them  night  and  day  by  watching  operation  and  me' hods. 
He  treats  them  as  a  big  investment  and  keeps  them  going.  He 
thinks  of  his  machinery  as  being  worth  so  many  dollars  per 
hour  and  he  knows  just  how  many  dollars  in  each  case.  That 
is  why  he  makes  money. 


In  increased  production  an  important  lesson  is  learned  from 
the  electric  locomotive.  It  costs  more  than  the  steam  locomo- 
tive, and  its  friends  have  seen  to  it  that  it  is  given  every  oppor- 
tunity for  greater  continuity  of  service.  Expensive  machinery 
ties  up  lots  of  capital.  That  machinery  must  produce  or  the 
carrying  charge  is  overwhelming.  The  true  significance  of  the 
word  "Overhead"  needs  to  be  emblazoned  in  the  railroad  dic- 
tionary. Everything  possible  to  do  that  will  keep  the  wheels 
moving  must  be  done.  "Overhead"  is  the  nightmare  of  the 
business  man  and  the  manufacturer,  and  it  ought  to  be  of  the 
railroad  man.  Railroad  men  do  not  worry  about  it  as  much  as 
they  ought.  Production  is  the  answer  to  overhead  in  manufac- 
turing business  and  in  railroading.  How  to  make  the  locomotive 
pull  more  tons  per  ton  of  coal,  per  ton  of  its  own  weight,  per 
cfollar  of  wages,  per  hour  of  the  day,  per  year,  per  dollar  of 
shop,  terminal  and  track  investment,  and  per  mile  run,  is  the 
answer  on  the  railroad. 

Figures  prepared  to  illustrate  the  increased  cost  of  locomo- 
tives built  two  years  ago,  compared  with  the  cost  of  exactly  similar 
engines  today  were  too  painful  to  be  included  in  this  discussion. 
They  reveal  the  fact  that  those  built  most  recently  are  up  against 
a  serious  handicap.  They  must  earn  several  times  more  than 
their  predecessors  in  order  to  make  good.  Not  only  has  the 
cost  of  new  engines  gone  up;  the  value  of  old  ones  from  a 
capital  standpoint  has  gone  up  and  so  also  has  the  cost  of  main- 
tenance and  operation.  Therefore,  every  locomotive  must  pro- 
duce more — as  much  more  as  is  physically  possible. 

Motive  Power  Chiefs  Should  Be  Vice-Presidents 

In  order  to  secure  increased  production  from  locomotives  a 
serious  handicap  must  be  overcome.  Railroads  are  essentially 
machines.  Transportation  success  depends  very  largely  upon  the 
character  and  the  use  of  the  power  plants  that  move  the  tons. 
Not  all  the  operating  officers  have  come  to  their  high  places  with 
sufficient  knowledge  and  intimate  contact  with  the  locomotive  to 
understand  and  thoroughly  know  what  a-  locomotive  should  be 
and  what  it  should  be  expected  to  do.  It  is  not  their  fault,  but 
it  has  been  unfortunate  for  the  railroads. 

Many  of  the  members  of  this  organization  know  that  for  many 
years  the  speaker  has  implored  the  mechanical  officers  of  Ameri- 
can railroads  to  compel  the  locomotive  problem  to  take  its  proper 
place  in  railroad  organizations  and  therefore  in  railroad  opera- 
tion. For  years  the  speaker  has  urged  a  more  commanding 
position  for  the  mechanical  officer  and  the  mechanical  depart- 
ment. In  the  present  crisis  this  means  more  than  it  ever  did. 
As  a  matter  of  course,  traffic,  accounting,  legal  and  sometimes 
purchasing  responsibilities  are  given  recognition  and  high  stand- 
ing by  being  administered  by  officers  of  the  rank  of  vice-presi- 
dent. This  is  as  it  should  be.  In  my  opinion,  the  pulling  power 
of  the  railroads  can  never  be  what  it  ought  to  be,  and  what  it 
may  be,  until  motive  power  problems  are  solved  and  motive 
power  policies  are  presided  over  by  officials  acknowledged  and 
supported  by  the  standing  that  the  officer  in  charge  of  locomo- 
tive design,  construction,  operation  and  maintenance  requires, 
not  to  mention  the  other  question  of  cars.  This  suggests  that 
the  mechanical  policies  of  the  railroads,  using  26^  per  cent  of 
the  fuel  of  the  country,  involving  technical  responsibility  for 
upwards  of  six  billion  dollars'  worth  of  property,  for  more  than 
four  hundred  million  dollars  spent  per  year  in  locomotive  re- 
pairs and  presenting  possibilities  to  effect  savings  upon  the  ex- 
penditure of  over  a  billion  dollars  per  year  for  fuel,  might  with 
profit  be  presided  over  and  decided  by  officers  of  the  standing 
of  vice-presidents.  This  ought  to  happen,  but  it  should  be  done 
in  such  a  way  as  to  accomplish  three  things :    First,  safeguard 
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nu'clianicnl  policies;  second,  provide  for  niaiTitenancc  anil  opera- 
tion of  nicclianical  matters  tlirounh  the  operatiiin  department; 
and.  third,  provide  prospects  and  olVicial  staniliiijj  wliicii  will 
constitute  adequate  reward  for  lifelong  effort  in  a  line  of  en- 
deavor that  requires  this  incentive. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  our  railroads  do  not  take  care  of  their 
mechanical  otlicials  thev  will  contiinie  to  lose  men  whose  knowl- 
cdRC,  exjieriencc  and  ahility  arc  needed  in  order  to  prevent  puhlic 
ownership  and  operation.  They  must  be  given  the  opportunity 
to  increase  production  of  transportation,  and,  fortunately,  they 
know  how  to  help  to  do  it.  In  many  cases  they  are  obliged 
to  plead  and  argue  for  improvements  with  higher  officers  who 
do  not  always  appreciate  the  importance  of  these  mechanical 
questions.  Sometimes  the  decision  concerning  equipment  is  in 
the  hands  of  persons  or  departments  whose  responsibility  docs 
not  extend  to  the  operating  results.  Too  often  prices  only  de- 
termine their  decisions.  Such  a  selection  of  equipment  is  not 
only  detrimental  to  the  operating  results,  but  most  discouraging 
to  the  motive  power  officers  who  must  keep  the  locomotives 
going  and  going  at  the  minimum  cost  of  fuel  and  repairs. 

Profit,  Not  First  Cost  Important 

The  vital  thing  is  to  make  a  profit  on  transportation.  Profit 
is  not  determined  so  much  by  the  first  cost  of  the  piece  of 
machinery  as  by  the  economy  of  its  performance.  Under  certain 
conditions  a  costly  machine  may  be  far  more  profital^lc  to  its 
owner  than  a  cheap  one,  which  is  wasteful  in  its  workings. 
Railway  executives  have  realized  this  point  in  electric  locomo- 
tive installations.  Such  installations  have  not  been  hampered 
by  traditions  such  as  exist  with  the  steam  locomotive,  and  the 
engineers  are  allowed  a  free  hand  to  produce  the  best  possible 
economic  results.  It  would  be  worth  while  for  any  railroad  to 
give  an  order  for  steam  locomotives  to  do  certain  work  at 
minimum  cost  per  unit  of  work  done  without  restriction  as  to 
the  cost  of  the  machine.  Tlie  speaker  knows  of  no  record  of 
this  having  been  done.  He  predicts  surprising  economies  when 
it  is  done. 

This  constitutes  the  strongest  argument  for  basing  locomotive 
recommendations  upon  facts  that  can  not  be  questioned  and  for 
pushing  plans  to  conclusions.  High  officers  will  yield  to  the 
insistence  of  arguments  the  strength  of  which  is  made  clear  to 
them.  Show  the  president  the  meaning  of  the  locomotive  as  a 
big  investment,  and,  in  justice  to  himself  and  the  road,  he  can 
not  cut  money-making  improvements  out  of  his  appropriations. 
The  president  always  defers  to  some  authority  in  mechanical 
matters.  It  is  most  fortunate  for  every  one  concerned  when 
this  authority  is  his  own  mechanical  organization.  Unhappily 
it  is  not  always  so. 

Bigger  Boilers  Possible 

An  example  of  subjects  which  open  the  way  to  revolutionary 
improvements  in  the  locomotive  is  dynamic  augment,  which  opens 
up  great  possibilities  in  increased  capacity  of  locomotives.  About 
six  years  ago  a  systematic  movement  to  reduce  reciprocating 
weights  and  decrease  dynamic  augment  was  started.  It  was  car- 
ried on  successfully  up  to  the  beginning  of  the  war  and  then 
stopped.  This  work  must  be  resumed.  Railroad  men  were  be- 
ginning to  realize  that  it  was  not  the  static  or  dead  weight  of 
the  locomotive  alone  that  was  important,  but  the  dead  weight 
plus  the  additional  weight  put  on  the  rails  by  the  unbalanced 
weights  at  speeds.  When  the  dynamic  increase  from  the  un- 
balanced weights  is  reduced  by  lighter  weights  of  reciprocating 
parts  more  weight  may  be  put  into  the  boiler.  This  development 
lies  right  at  hand.  It  is  well  worked  out  and  is  ready  for  im- 
mediate application. 

Let  us  see  what  this  means.  Consider  what  are  known  as  the 
2-10-2  "A"  and  "B"  classes  of  Administration  engines.  They 
have  not  enough  counterweight  in  their  main  wheels  to  balance 
the  rotating  weights  at  the  main  pins.  With  ordinary  open 
hearth  steel  parts,  as  these  engines  are  built,  there  is  a  lack  of 
rotating  balance  at  the  main  pins  of  390  lb.  This  produces  a 
dynamic  augment  at  54.2  miles  per  hour  equal  to  50  per  cent  of 
the  static  weight  at  the  main  wheel.  By  the  use  of  high  quality 
steel  forgings  for  reciprocating  and  rotating  parts  it  is  possible 
to  reduce  this  unbalanced  weight  in  the  main  wheel  to  very 
nearly  zero.  This  would  also  help  the  overbalance  in  the  other 
•wheels.  Of  course,  it  must  be  made  clear  that  there  was  in- 
sufficient time  to  consider  this  in  the  Administration  engines. 


I'urlhertuore,  if  the  Administratinn  iieavy  Mikado  is  given 
specially  designed  reciprocating  and  revolving  parts  of  high 
(piality  steel  its  destructive  action  upon  the  track  at  a  speed 
between  40  and  45  miles  per  hour  will  be  less  than  that  of  the 
Administration  light  Mikado  that  is  fitted  with  the  present  corre- 
spoiKling  i)arts  of  open  hearth  steel.  The  advantage  thus  gained 
is  cheap  when  it  costs  only  a  change  in  material  and  refinement 
of  design.  At  all  speeds  at  which  these  engines  arc  at  all  likely 
to  damage  the  track  the  heavy  Mikado,  if  built  with  light  re- 
ciprocating parts,  will  be  actually  a  safer  engine  than  the  light 
Mikado  is  now.  Tlie  heavy  Mikado  has  10  per  cent  more  tractive 
eflfort.  14  per  cent  more  heating  surface  and  its  total  weight  is 
9J^  per  cent  greater  than  the  light  Mikado. 

Tlic  excellent  report  to  this  Association  in  1915  on  this  subject 
should  be  followed  by  another  study  of  this  promising  develop- 
ment which  means  so  much  to  the  track  and  to  bridges,  as  well 
as  to  the  locomotive  itself.  Maintenance  of  way  oflicers  are  now 
studying  stresses  in  track.  They  take  dynamic  augment  into 
consideration  but  they  seem  to  accept  it  as  necessarily  high 
instead  of  considering  it  is  a  series  of  forces  which  may  by 
refinement  be  reduced.  It  may  be  greatly  reduced.  The  re- 
duction will  relieve  the  track  immensely,  and  relieve  boiler  re- 
strictions. 

Boiler  Design  Improved 

About  eight  years  ago  methods  of  laying  out  sizes,  capacities 
and  proportions  of  locomotive  boilers  changed  from  the  empirical 
to  the  exact.  New  rules  were  established.  These  were  based  on 
the  power  of  the  cylinders,  and  the  boiler  was  designed  to  pro- 
duce the  necessary  steam.  This  is  not  as  simple  as  it  sounds. 
The  result  of  the  change  in  methods  was  to  put  locomotive 
designing  on  a  higher  plane,  equal  to  that  of  marine  and  station- 
ary engine  design.  What  this  has  meant  to  our  railroads  and 
what  it  means  now,  with  increasing  weight,  size  and  power  of 
locomotives,  is  difficult  to  estimate,  but  it  is  safe  to  say  that 
we  could  not  build  the  big  engines  of  today  on  the  basis  of 
the  rules  of  design  recommended  by  this  Association  in  1897. 
The  locomotive  builders  have  introduced  these  radical  improve- 
ments in  elementary  design.  Others  have  insistently  and  con- 
sistently developed  improvements  of  factors  making  for  better 
use  of  fuel  and  of  steam.  The  use  of  steam  in  the  cylinders, 
production  of  superheated  steam,  the  subjects  of  combustion, 
stokers,  steam  conservation  and  boiler  circulation  are  now  studied 
in  locomotive  practice  as  they  have  been  studied  for  years  in 
the  stationary  and  the  marine  fields.  Locomotive  combustion  is 
being  studied  as  it  never  was  before.  This  has  revealed  the 
relative  value  of  firebox,  combustion  chamber  and  tube  heating 
surface  and  has  thrown  new  light  on  the  subject  of  air  supply 
to  the  fire,  baffling  and  mixing  the  gases  and  the  form  and 
volume  of  fire  boxes.  In  fact,  the  fire  box  has  been  trans- 
formed into  a  proper  furnace.  If  stationary  and  marine  engi- 
neers were  limited  as  to  size  and  weight  as  locomotive  designers 
are  limited,  the  progress  that  the  locomotive  has  made  during 
the  past  few  years  would  be  appreciated. 

Fix  Up  Old  Engines 

There  is  scarcely  an  item  that  goes  to  make  up  an  efficient 
and  safe  locomotive  that  has  not  been  improved  to  make  more 
power  and  more  mileage.  They  not  only  make  for  better  use 
of  fuel,  but  they  keep  the  engine  from  going  to  the  shop  as 
early  and  as  often  and  they  protect  the  crews.  These  improve- 
ments need  not  be  mentioned  in  detail.  They  are  well  known, 
are  past  the  experimental  stage  and  are  available  to  transform 
the  fuel,  wage,  time  and  tonnage  wasters  into  money  makers 
because  the  improvements  are  applicable  to  old  engines  as  well 
as  to  new  ones. 

Enginemen  and  firemen  know  these  things.  They  know  how 
modernizing  transforms  an  engine.  They  understand  what  these 
factors  mean  to  the  big  new  power  and  they  can  not  be  expected 
to  exert  themselves  to  the  utmost  and  give  most  efficient  service 
when  so  many  of  them  must  work  with  engines  that  they  know 
to  be  capable  of  so  great  improvement.  Not  the  least  of  the 
advantages  of  modernizing  is  its  effect  upon  the  men.  They 
naturally  do  better  work  when  provided  with  good  tools. 

New  engines  are  usually  well  equipped  for  good  performance. 
They  are  usually  provided  with  most  of  the  factors  that  make 
for  increased  capacity  and  improved  economy.  Their  applica- 
tion to  old  engines  offers  a  wonderful  opportunity  for  a  big 
money  saving  improvement.    This  application  to  old  engines  is  a 
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gold  mine  ready  for  immediate  operation.  These  old  engines 
may  be  made,  weight  for  weight,  as  good  and  as  efficient  as 
new  ones.  How  many  men  in  this  meeting  realize  the  task  be- 
fore them  if  they  were  asked  to  explain  to  a  successful  manu- 
facturer the  reason  why  this  has  not  been  done?  How  often 
a  twelve  or  fifteen  car  engine  is  seen  on  a  four  or  five  car 
train.  This  happens  on  roads  having  hundreds  of  engines  that 
if  modernized  would  handle  light  trains  economically  while  the 
big  ones  do  not.  This  is  somewhat  like  turning  piston  rings 
in  a  wheel  lathe.  This  is  difficult  for  a  manufacturer  to  under- 
stand, especially  when  it  is  so  easy  to  bring  small,  old  engines 
up  to  date. 

What  Has  Happened  to  Some  Engines 

Turn  to  page  55  of  the  Proceedings  of  this  Association  for 
the  year  1917  to  see  how  a  single  modernizing  factor  changed 
the  maximum  power  of  an  engine.  By  applying  this  improve- 
ment to  a  consolidation  engine  on  the  Big  Four,  the  power  of 
the  engine  at  27  miles  per  hour  was  increased  one-third.  The 
speed  at  which  the  engine  produced  its  maximum  power  was 
Stepped  up  42  per  cent.  This  is  typical  of  the  possibilities  on 
other  engines  with  correspondingly  greater  improvement  when 
all. the  modernizing  factors  are  applied. 

Not  long  ago,  one  of  the  largest  Pacific  type  passenger  en- 
gines in  the  country  gave  up  its  train  because  of  a  loose  tire. 
A  twenty-year-old  eight-wheeler  took  the  train  of  eight  steel 
cars  forty  miles  into  the  terminal  in  time  to  save  refunding  the 
excess  fares.  The  little  eight-wheeler  had  been  modernized. 
The  engineer  said:  "The  bosses  don't  know  what  these  mod- 
ernized little  engines  will  do.  They  do  not  know  what  we  have 
to  work  with,  and  they  do  not  use  the  old  engines  as  they  should 
after  they  are  modernized.  The  tendency  is  to  overlook  their 
possibilities."  Due  in  part  to  this  experience,  thirty  more  of 
these  small  engines  on  this  road  are  now  being  modernized  as 
they  go  through  the  shops. 

When  one  of  our  big  railroads  was  considering  the  application 
of  a  fuel  saving  and  capacity  increasing  factor  for  modernizing 
existing  engines  and  improving  old  ones,  the  problem  of  keep- 
ing one  of  its  important  passenger  trains  on  time  was  pressing. 
The  regular  train  had  six  coaches  and  one  parlor  car  and  was 
hauled  on  a  very  fast  schedule  by  a  Pacific  type  saturated  en- 
gine which  usually  was  unable  to  make  the  schedule  with  nine 
cars.  One  of  the  engines  was  modernized  in  the  hope  that  it 
would  handle  ten  cars.  In  the  first  test  the  train  had  seven 
cars.  On  each  of  the  following  test  runs  one  additional  car 
was  put  on  until  the  engine  handled  15  cars  on  schedule  time. 
Let  me  here  make  record  of  the  fact  that  one  of  our  great 
railroads  declined  even  to  try  out  this  particular  improvement 
until  its  owner  agreed  not  only  to  furnish  it  without  obligation 
on  the  part  of  the  railroad,  but  to  remove  it  at  his  own  expense 
if  it  did  not  satisfy  the  representations  made  for  it 

In  another  case  modernizing  saved  300  old  eight-wheel  engines 
which  were  too  ineffective  to  be  maintained  as  they  were.  They 
were  good  to  haul  wooden  cars,  but  were  outclassed  by  steel 
equipment.  Approximately  30  per  cent  in  fuel  was  saved  by 
modernizing  and  they  were  made  sufficiently  powerful  for  steel 
car  trains. 

Modernizing  received  its  first  good  start  by  the  improvement 
of  a  lot  of  Mallets.  Another  road  has  rebuilt  Prairie  type  en- 
gines into  Mikados  with  21  per  cent  increase  in  tractive  effort. 
Another  road  changed  over  30O  Consolidations  into  Mikados.  At 
speeds  of  35  miles  per  hour  the  last  mentioned  rebuilt  engines 
have  a  drawbar  pull  of  22,300  lb.,  whereas  the  Consolidation 
engines  gave  only  8,500  lb.,  at  that  speed.  These  were  com- 
prehensive changes  which  have  proved  successful.  Moderniz- 
ing usually  need  not  be  carried  as  far  as  to  change  the  type  or 
wheel  arrangement.  Its  greatest  field  lies  in  adding  improve- 
ments without  this  change.  Every  railroad  man  knows  that  he 
has  this  opportunity  before  him.  It  is  unnecessary  to  cite  further 
notable  examples,  although  this  paper  could  be  filled  with  them. 
The  thing  to  do  is  to  get  into  action,  survey  all  existing  engines, 
plan  the  modernizing  and  rejuvenate  a  certain  number  of  en- 
gines per  month  on  a  real  time  card  as  they  go  through  the 
shops. 

In  1915  a  comparison  was  made  between  two  engines.  One 
was  a  Consolidation  which  represented  best  practice  before  the 
time  modernizing  of  design  and  introducing  of  fuel  saving  fac- 
tors began,  the  other  was  a  Mikado  built  in  1915.  The  Mikado 
delivered  82  per  cent  more  work  for  the  same  amount  of  coal. 


which  in  each  case  was  as  much  coal  as  the  fireman  could 
handle.  The  engines  were  designed  for  the  same  road  and  the 
same  service  and  represented  the  advance  of  ten  years  in  mod- 
ernizing on  the  road  in  question,  including  design  and  the  use 
of  fuel  saving,  capacity  increasing  factors. 

The  locomotive  of  ten  years  ago,  unmodernized,  is  very  little 
more  efficient  than  one  of  70  years  ago.  Modernizing  three  of 
them,  however,  is  usually  equivalent  to  an  additional  engine 
of  the  same  size.  The  rest  of  the  problem  is  to  get  the  utmost 
service  out  of  the  improved  engine  and  to  obtain  on  the  road 
the  increased  capacity  known  to  be  available.  The  available  im- 
provements should  be  capitalized  and  made  to  earn  money.  Not 
only  should  the  locomotive  itself  be  considered  as  an  investment, 
but  the  improvements  should  also  be  so  considered. 

Electric  Locomotive  Fallacy 

Electric  locomotive  partisans  are  propagandists  in  arguments 
for  electricity  versus  steam.  They  argue,  however,  on  the  ba- 
sis of  the  steam  locomotive  as  they  knew  it  in  the  past  rather 
than  as  it  is  today.  They  further  weaken  their  case  by  absurd 
claims  to  the  effect  that  electric  locomotives  can  save  two-thirds 
of  the  coal  burned  by  all  the  steam  locomotives  in  the  country, 
and  they  base  their  claims  on  the  steam  locomotive  of  ten  years 
ago.  The  truth  is  that  in  five  years  of  this  period  the  economy 
and  the  capacity  of  the  steam  locomotive  has  more  than  dou- 
bled. The  object  is  not  merely  to  win  out  against  the  electric, 
but  to  pit  the  steam  locomotive  against  the  high  cost  of  every- 
thing. Constructive,  systematic  policy  of  locom^otive  engineer- 
ing and  operation  is  the  way  to  do  this  and  it  will  do  it. 

We  Hear  Too  Little  About  This 

We  are  told  that  electrics  are  replacing  steam  locomotives. 
We  do  not  hear  enough  about  the  38  steam  Mikados  that  re- 
placed 12  Moguls  and  38  ConsoUdations  on  the  Missouri,  Kan- 
sas and  Texas  several  years  ago,  and  of  the  41.8  per  cent  in- 
crease of  train  load,  also  of  the  reduction  of  23  per  cent  in  the 
number  of  trains.  The  Norfolk  and  Western  replaced  57  en- 
gines with  40,  with  a  reduction  of  26  per  cent  in  the  number  of 
trains  for  the  same  traffic.  The  Delaware  and  Hudson  showed 
a  saving  of  43.8  per  cent  in  coal  by  substituting  Mallets  for 
Consolidations.  Each  Mallet  replaced  two  ConsoHdations.  A 
year  later  each  of  these  Mallets  showed  7.6  per  cent  better  fuel 
records  and  each  of  them  continued  to  do  the  work  of  two  Con- 
solidations while  burning  less  coal  than  one  of  the  Consolida- 
tions. On  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  25  Mallets  replaced  44 
Consolidations^  saving  2i7  per  cent  in  the  cost  of  handling 
freight  traffic.  This  has  been  going  on  the  country  over  in 
cases  too  numerous  to  mention,  but  too  little  is  said  about  these 
improvements  and  too  little  is  said  about  future  possibilities. 
When  every  existing  locomotive  is  thoroughly  modernized  and 
when  all  are  operated  with  the  study,  care  and  supervision  call- 
ed for,  and  when  coal  and  fuel  oil  are  used  as  if  they  were  ex- 
pensive— then  this  Association  and  the  men  who  make  it  will  be 
recognized  for  saving  the  railroads.  In  this  scheme  of  things 
the  obsolete  engine  lacking  labor  saving,  capacity  increasing, 
fuel  conserving  and  safety  factors  has  no  place. 

Foi-'  further  development  we  have  the  tractive  effort  booster, 
also  the  fixing  of  cut-off  to  give  maximum  power  at  every  speed 
of  the  engine  to  which  B.  B.  Milner  referred  at  this  convention 
last  year. 

Scrap  the  Old  Shops 

Shops  for  quick  andi  economical  repairs  to  big  engines  pre- 
sent possibilities  for  revolutionary  modernizing  improvement.  If 
the  "average"  railroad  shop  should  be  made  the  subject  of  in- 
vestigation and  report  with  a  view  of  equipping  it  to  put  loco- 
motives back  on  the  road  repaired  as  quickly  and  as  cheaply  as 
possible,  it  is  the  speaker's  opinion  that  the  honest  recommen- 
dation of  the  investigator  would  be  to  salvage  the  old  and  build 
a  new  shop,  from  foundations  up.  Shops  as  well  as  locomo^ 
tives  need  modernizing  from  the  standpoint  of  being  considered 
as  a  big  investment.  Only  a  short  time  ago  the  speaker  watch- 
edi  the  wheeling  of  a  heavy  engine  by  air  jacks  at  one  of  the 
shops  of  a  big  railroad  where  he  once  had  the  honor  of  employ- 
ment. This  would  be  impossible  if  the  locomotive  or  the  shops 
were  considered  by  that  road  as  a  big  investment.  Let  us  hope 
that  an  able,  quick  crane  has  replaced  tlie  dangerous  sluggard 
jacks  and  time  and  man  killing  wooden  blocking.    Fortunately, 
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slinps  a.s  will  ;i,s  1(11-. Mill ii IMS  may  Nr  moiii-riiizccl  if  tluT<-  is  a 
will  U>  ilo  il  aiul  if  till-  pnlii-y  of  (JoiriR  it  is  c^rnlilislicrl  nn  a  sta- 
liU-  liasis.  lUar  in  miiul  the  fail  that  iiuii'asiiiK'  the  luimhi-r  of 
lU'w  hijf  etiRincs  without  incrcasiiiy;  shi)|)  am!  rDiiiulhmisc  fa- 
cilities is  fatal  as  a  luisiiu'ss  policy. 

Maiiitiiiaiuc  of  way  otTiciTs  are  now  cnKajjcd  upon  the  cs- 
talili.shnuMit  of  units  for  comparison  of  track  repair  cost,  and 
Rreat  improvements  in  track  maintenance  costs  are  expected.  If 
costs  of  various  locomotive  repair  shop  johs  were  compared 
upon  a  fair  and  really  comparahle  hasis,  many  shops  with  liigh 
costs  could  he  put  on  the  hasis  of  the  hest  shops.  Improved 
machines,  rearrangement  of  macliines  and  improvement  of 
methods,  with  reduclion  of  distance  traveled  hy  material  and 
parts,  would  certainly  result.  Many  shoj)  operations  are  sul)jcct 
to  comparisons  that  would  he  intelliKent  and  fair,  hut  only  items 
which  are  sidtject  to  fair  comparison  should  he  selected.  There 
are  many  of  these,  and  if  the  facts  that  comparisons  would  reveal 
are  put  up  to  the  managements  strongly,  machinery  fifty  or  more 
years  old  would  disappear  from  our  shops  and  roundhouses  be- 
cause it  cannot  be  modernized. 

In  the  matter  of  shop  production  methods  this  Association 
would  do  vvcll  to  discuss  the  paper  upon  Graphic  Production 
Control  read  by  Mr.  E.  T.  Spidy,  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Rail- 
way, January,  1920,  before  the  Canadian  Railway  Club.  Officers 
who  desire  to  make  a  good  record  should  study  it.  If  Mr. 
Spidy's  "up-to-the-minute''  shop  informatiim  were  also  applied 
to  locomotives  and  their  operation,  railroad  stockholders  and 
the  public  would  be  happy  indeed.  Careful  attention  to  the  ex- 
cellent report  by  the  Committee  on  Shop  Scheduling  Systems, 
to  be  presented  at  this  convention,  is  earnestly  recommended  in 
connection  with  the  reduction  of  overhead. 

Stitch  in  Time  Terminals 

Locomotive  terminals  are  not  all  equipped  to  handle  expen- 
sive engines  promptly  and  economically.  Has  anyone  charted 
or  scheduled  locomotive  terminal  movements  with  a  view  of  short 
cuts  in  delays?  Are  big  engines  ever  held  in  yards  and  sent  in 
herds  to  the  roundhouse  for  fire  cleaning,  coaling,  sanding  and 
roundhouse  jobs,  when  they  could  as  easily  be  sent  singly  to 
keep  the  roundhouse  load  curve  more  uniform^  Because  the 
"stitch  in  time"  at  the  roundhouse  may  keep  a  big  engine  going 
strong,  the  best  of  mechanics  and  the  best  of  tool  equipment 
should  be  at  the  roundhouses.  Is  this  so  today?  Unquestion- 
ably the  round  house  foreman  should  be  a  man  of  greater 
authority.  It  would  seem  to  be  a  money  making  scheme  to 
give  him  much  better  standing,  also  to  give  him  a  yard  fore- 
man to  handle  the  firing  up  of  engines  and  all  the  out-of-door 
work,  to  speed  up  ash  pit  and  other  work  that  delays  expensive 
engines  from  the  road.  An  inspector  who  has  been  a  locomotive 
engineer  should  meet  all  incoming  engines  and  discuss  with  the 
crews  the  condition  of  the  engine  and  the  defects  found.  These 
men  would  save  their  annual  pay  every  month.  It  would  be 
very  profitable  to  have  traveling  engineers  spend  a  day  or  so 
every  month  at  the  roundhouse. 

Adequate  locomotive  terminals  laid  out,  organized  and  equip- 
ped for  quick,  thorough  work  will  speed  up  the  entire  railroad. 
Inadequate  terminals  do  more  than  anything  else  to  slow  down 
the  entire  railroad.  Furthermore,  locomotives  may  be  designed 
and  equipped  for  quick  terminal  work,  particularly  at  the  ash 
pit.  Who  knows  how  many  new  locomotives  might  be  saved 
by  quickening  terminal  operations? 

Better  Use  of  Power 

In  locomotive  operation  lies  a  friutfu!  field  for  study  and  im- 
provement. Mileage  of  passenger  and  freight  runs  is  an  item 
of  importance.  Water  and  coal  stations  that  were  established 
years  ago  upon  the  basis  of  engines  which  did  not  have  the  ad- 
vantage of  modernizing  factors  may  in  many  cases  he  relocated 
with  profit.  Why  should  not  passenger  divisions  be  extended  to 
300  miles  and  freight  divisions  to  200  miles?  There  are  diffi- 
culties, but  are  we  sure  they  can  not  be  overcome?  It  is  much 
better  to  change  crews  and  much  cheaper  than  to  let  the  engine 
go  to  a  terminal  so  often.  Is  it  possible  to  double  the  mileage 
between  roundhousings  or  to  cut  in  halves  the  time  waiting  for 
the  ash  pit? 

As  to  terminal  delays,  have  conditions  improved  greatly  since 
N.  D.  Ballantine  recorded,  before  the  Western  Railway  Club 
five  years  ago,  the  results  of  an  investigation  of  locomotive  ser- 
vice which  showed  that  the  mechanical  department  had  the  en- 


pines  .SH..S  per  cent  of  the  time,  and  of  the  balance  of  the  time  65 
per  cent  was  occupied  between  terminals  and  .16  per  cent  in  actual 
running  Mr.  liallanline  revealed  an  opportunity  for  remark- 
able saving  by  lengthening  locomotive  divisions  that  this  Asso- 
ciation can  profitably  discuss. 

Coal  Will  Never  Again  Be  Cheap 

Indixidual  fuel  records  have  been  advocated  fur  a  quarter 
ceniury  and  some  success  has  come  to  those  patient  enough  to 
I)ersist  in  this  direction.  Coal  costs  are  already  high  enough 
to  justify  this  and  many  other  improved^  metiiods,  the  im- 
portance of  which  increases  with  coal  costs  and  with  the 
amount  of  fuel  a  big  engine  burns.  For  cxami)le,  one  reason 
for  the  delay  in  adojyling  feed  water  heating  is  that  coal  has 
been  considered  cheap.  Coal  must  now  he  considered  as  a 
big  investment.  Iniel  is  tu>  longer  cheap,  and  in  the  quantities 
required  to  haul  the  big  tonnage  that  is  coming  it  never  again 
can  be  cheap.  Natural  gas  was  once  considered  cheap.  Think 
of  the  result  of  such  opinion. 

Government  experts  have  performed  wonderfid  work  in  the 
use  of  fuel.  This  work  will  be  continued  by  individual  roads, 
and  when  it  is  coupled  with  systematic  application  of  modern- 
izing factors  to  old  engines  the  results  will  appear  to  their 
full  value.  However,  fuel  saving  on  an  obsolete  engine  is  like 
trying  to  save  water  that  has  gone  over  the  dam.  Put  flash 
boards  of  modernizing  on  top  of  the  dam  andi  save  that  water 
for  the  wheel  that  turns  the  mill. 

"Follow  Up"  Policies 

A  very  wise  policy  has  been  followed  for  years  by  a  motive 
power  official  who  is  well  known  among  you.  He  believes  in 
following  up  the  items  of  maintenance  upon  his  locomotives. 
For  every  item,  for  example,  injectors  and  rod  packing,  and 
the  fuel  and  labor  saving  factors,  staybolts,  springs,  tubes, 
annual  expenditures  for  which  reach  or  exceed  |100,000,  he 
assigns  an  expert  service  man,  reporting  to  him,  whose  duty 
is  to  insure  the  proper  application,  maintenance  and  use  of 
the  items  in  question.  If  every  road  would  follow  up  its 
$100,000  investments  in  this  way  wonderful  savings  would  be 
effected  and  many  an  engine  would  go  out  on  its  run  instead 
of  being  held  by  government  inspections.  You  know  and  I 
know  what  the  railroads  owe  today  to  the  service  organiza- 
tions the  supply  companies  find  it  necessary  to  employ  to  insure 
the  most  efficient  use  of  their  devices.  This  service  rendered  by 
these  companies  has  made  the  big  modern  efficient,  economical 
locomotive  possible.  The  time  has  come  for  the  railroads  to 
render  these  service  organizations  less  necessary  than  they  are 
today.  Some  years  ago  the  writer  saw  the  mechanical  superin- 
tendent of  an  English  railway  "hit  the  ceiling''  when  a  freight 
engine  went  past  his  office  window  with  its  piston  rod  packing 
blowing.  We  have  much  to  learn  concerning  the  value  of  keep- 
ing worth  while  improvements  up  to  their  best  work.  We  do 
not  worry  enough  about  things  that  leak  and  things  that  may 
grow  into  engine  failures. 

Another  fertile  field  for  modernizing  is  the  railroad  power 
plant,  shop  plant  and  pumping  station.  These  use  enormous 
amounts  of  fuel  in  the  aggregate  and  are  proverbially  wasteful. 
Records  may  be  made  and  very  easily  by  rounding  these  up  and 
by  modernizing  power  plants.  In  one  case,  by  merely  charging 
up  the  coal  a  plant  burned,  a  25  per  cent  saving  was  made.  It 
was  saved  by  showing  that  fuel  is  an  investment. 

Men  who  make  great  business  successes  are  said  to  be  brainy 
— they  are  brainy,  but  they  are  more  than  that.  The  number  of 
men  who  know  how  to  do  things  and  who  recognize  opportuni- 
ties is  greater  than  the  number  that  actually  do  them.  Success 
comes  from  persistent  pushing  to  conclusions  the  plans  that 
brains  conceive.  Those  who  have  won  great  success  in  modern- 
izing locomotives  are  the  ones  who  not  only  recognize  the 
opportunities  for  applying  to  old  engines  modernizing  factors 
that  make  for  more  ton  miles  per  ton  of  metal  and  per  ton  of 
coal,  but  those  who  persist  in  definite  plans  for  doing  it.  They 
are  the  ones  who  will  take  high  standing  in  economy  of  loco- 
motive operation  because  they  schedule  and  program  their  im- 
provements that  make  for  higher  capacity  and  economy. 

Safeguard  Money  Already  Spent 

By  spending  a  few  thousands  in  modernizing,  millions  of 
dollars  already  invested  in  locomotives  that  are  ten  or  more 
years  old  will  return  more  service.     These  old  engines  stand  as 
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a  big  non-paying  investment.  Spend  the  little  that  modernizing 
costs  and  change  them  into  a  big  paying  investment.  A  manu- 
facturer must  scrap  his  obsolete  machinery.  How  much  more 
fortunate  are  the  railroads.  They  may  at  little  cost  reclaim 
their  locomotives  by  methods  that  make  them  often  50  per 
cent  better  than  when  they  were  built.  We  should  not  consider 
a  ten  year  old  engine  in  the  light  of  its  depreciated  value.  Many 
of  them  will  sell  today  for  their  original  cost.  On  this  basis 
they  are  all  the  more  worth  modernizing. 

Suicide 

Without  question  the  greatest  locomotive  investment,  and 
one  which  can  not  be  expressed  in  dollars,  is  the  organization 
tor  locomotive  design,  operation  and  maintenance.  Organization 
constitutes  the  greatest  opportunity  of  all.  Constructive,  con- 
sistent and  persistent  personnel  plans  are  imperative.  The 
problem  is  simple  but  the  solution  must  be  comprehensive.  Every 
railroad  should  see  to  it  that  employes  are  (1)  selected  wisely, 
(2)  trained  properly,  (3)  promoted  by  merit  from  intimate 
knowledge  of  performance,  and  (4)  promoted  from  the  inside 
to  fill  all  important  prize  positions. 

To  this  end  apprenticeship  must  be  revived  and  applied  to  all 
departments  in  a  form  adapted  to  the  great  need  of  the  times 
and  the  graduates  from  apprenticeship  must  be  kept  on  the  road 
by  intelligent,  systematic  personnel  plans.  The  plans  referred 
to  will  supply  every  position  including  those  requiring  special 
technical  education.  Railroads  will  not  be  forgiven  for  neglect 
of  apprenticeship.  They  are  having  their  punishment  now  for 
neglect  of  it.  Have  you  been  making  your  quota  of  skilled 
mechanics  all  these  years?  Is  one  apprentice  for  every  18.58 
mechanics,  the  country  over,  safe?  Have  you  studied  your 
labor  turnover  and  made  plans  to  reduce  it?  Labor  is  a  big 
•nvestment,  and  labor  turnover  is  a  big  loss. 

Vision 

Vision  as  to  conditions,  possibilities  and  the  future  develop- 
ment is  the  great  need  now.  Who  is  to  have  the  vision  to  cor- 
rect the  tendency — already  acquiring  momentum  full  of  danger 
to  the  railroads — for  the  mechanical  departments  to  drift  down 
•o  merely  practical  maintenance  organizations? 

That  this  Association  has  the  power  and  the  opportunity  to 
bring  about  a  proper  recognition  of  the  locomotive  problem  is 
one  of  the  hopeful  factors  for  the  future.  But  this  organization 
must  get  above  the  smaller  questions  and  into  the  business  ques- 
tions of  the  pulling  power  of  railroads,  and  must  do  it  quickly. 

No  group  of  men  ever  had  a  more  glorious  outlook  before 
them.  No  group  ever  had  a  better  and  stronger  incentive;  andi 
no  problem  could  possibly  be  accompanied  as  this  one  is,  with 
the  means  ready  at  hand  for  its  'solution.  The  task  is  to  study 
conditions,  use  factors  and  facilities  that  are  all  ready  at  hand 
and  assist  the  development  of  new  ones.  The  outlook  is  most 
promising,  hopeful  and  encouraging;  but  quick,  hard  work  is 
necessary  because  the  'situation  as  it  stands  today  demands  the 
Sest  we  have. 

What  are  you  going  to  do  about  the  eight  hour  day?  Time 
and  a  half  for  overtime?  100  to  200  per  cent  increase  in  wages? 
100  to  200  per  cent  increase  in  fuel  cost 

What  are  you,  the  individual,  going  to  do?  You  know  the 
conditions  and  the  remedies.  Put  them  before  your  superior 
officer  in  a  convincing  way — with  a  foundation  and  structure  of 
facts.  Give  them  the  arguments  that  will  get  the  money  neces- 
sary to  economical  operation. 

Nothing  that  lies  ahead  is  as  difficult  as  the  pioneering  that 
gave  the  country  its  wonderful  railroads. 

Discussion 

In  the  presentation  of  this  paper  Mr.  Basford  made  the  fol- 
loiiAng  remarks-  If  the  railroads  are  to  stay  out  of  the  hands 
of  the  government,  a  lot  of  people  have  got  to  wake  up.  Me- 
chanical department  problems  must  be  recognized.  Mechanical 
men  must  be  listened  to.  On  the  other  hand,  the  mechanical 
men  must  wake  up  and  tell  what  they  know,  and  tell  what  they 
need,  and  get  it.     (Applause.) 

You  have  the  strongest  argument  in  the  world  for  the  me- 
chanical department  problems.  If  the  power  is  right,  it  is  easy 
to  run  a  railroad.  No  one  can  run  a  railroad  without  the  power 
in  good  condition.  If  anybody  can  get  what  they  need  in  the 
way  of  appropriations,  help  or  anything  else,  you  can.     I  think 


it  is  your  own  fault  when  you  get  turned  down.  Everyone  of 
our  66,000  locomotives  must  pull  more  tons  per  turn  of  driving 
wheels,  and  must  make  more  turns. 

Chairman  Tollerton :  I  think  a  vote  of  thanks  is  due  Mr. 
Basford  by  the  Association  for  the  very  wonderful  paper  he  has 
presented,  and  while  he  has  told  some  plain  truths,  it  is  some- 
thing I  think  that  all  motive  power  men  have  realized  for  years. 
The  railroads  of  the  country  have  been  confronted  with  a  very 
difficult  problem.  It  is  unnecessary  for  the  Chairman  to  elabo- 
rate what  that  problem  has  been,  but  with  railroads,  like  indi- 
viduals, if  they  haven't  money  to  buy  they  have  got  to  get  along 
the  best  they  can  with  what  they  have  got.  However,  as  stated 
in  my  address,  the  new  Transportation  Act  has  provided  a  means 
by  which  this  money  will  be  secured,  and  the  railroads  of  the 
future  must  be  run  as  a  business  showing  a  profit.  If  it  does 
not  do  so,  it  is  a  direct  tax  on  everyone. 

F.  W.  Brazier  (N.  Y.  C.)  :  I  feel '  something  like  a  duck 
amongst  hens,  in  the  midst  of  you  brilliant  motive  power  men, 
I  being  strictly  a  car  man.  I  was  going  to  make  the  motion  that 
a  vote  of  thanks  be  extended  to  Mr.  Basford  for  his  very  able, 
wide-awake  paper,  and  then  I  want  to  roast  you  motive  power 
men  a  little  mite. 

You  come  here  to  these  conventions  for  what?  For  educa- 
tional purposes.  But  you  sit  here  like  the  Scripture  says — "Why 
sit  you  here  idle?" — why  don't  you  go  to  work,  why  don't  you 
express  your  opinion? 

I  attended  a  meeting  of  motive  power  men  a  few  years  ago 
and  your  able  vice-president,  William  Garstang,  whom  we  all  love 
and  reverence,  got  up  and  said  that  on  the  Big  Four  Railroad 
his  officials  would  always  give  him  all  the  improvements  that  he 
wanted  as  long  as  they  didn't  cost  a  damn  cent.  Now,  that  is 
just  the  position  that  ^ou  gentlemen  are  all  placed  in.  Mr. 
Basford's  paper  is  brimful  of  light,  and  he  ought  to  be  the 
general  superintendent  of  motive  power  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  and  put  some  life  in  all  the  officials. 

C.  E.  Fuller  (U.  P.)  :  Knowing  Mr.  Basford  as  I  do,  and 
knowing  he  is  very,  very  bashful,  I  was  particularly  pleased 
to  hear  the  paper  which  he  presented  to  us  this  morning,  which 
is  so  full  of  interest,  there  are  some  things  that  he  said  that  I 
think  it  would  do  us  all  good  to  take  home  with  us,  and  to 
think  them  over,  and  study  them,  and  one  of  these  things  is: 
have  we  been  consistent  with  our  people?  Have  we  stood  on 
our  feet?  Have  we  had  the  courage  of  our  convictions?  Have 
we  told  the  story  as  it  should  have  been  told? 

I  believe  that  if  you  will  take  this  paper  which  has  been  pre- 
sented this  morning,  and  study  it,  and  commune  over  it,  you 
will  find  that  the  disease,  or  the  germ  of  the  disease,  is  in  our 
own  body.  We  have  not,  to  a  large  extent,  gone  to  our  people 
and  represented  to  them  in  a  forceful,  plain  and  convincing  man- 
ner what  we  require,  what  we  should  have,  and  our  reasons 
for  having  it.  In  other  words,  some  of  our  executives  have 
been  stronger  than  we  have  been,  and  we  have  been  timid  and 
week-kneed. 

1,  Mr.  Basford's  paper,  if  it  has  the  good  effect  that  I  feel  it 
ought  to  have,  will  help  the  mechanical  department  more  than 
any  one  thing  that  has  eVer  been  said  at  this  or  any  other 
convention   of  this  Association. 

Frank  McManamy  (U.  S.  R.  A.)  :  I  feel  that  this  Association 
is  to  be  congratulated  on  having  this  paper  presented  to  it,  but 
I  do  not  think  that  we  should  leave  this  meeting  with  the  im- 
pression that  the  paper  was  intended  to  make  the  railroads 
spend  more  money.  My  view  of  the  paper  is  that  its  purpose 
was  to  save  money  for  the  railroads,  and  every  matter  which 
Mr.  Basford  has  mentioned  will  actually  pay  the  biggest  divi- 
dends on  the  investment  that  any  money  spent  by  the  railroads 
can  pay. 

I  think  we  should  not  overlook  the  fact  that  the  only  thing 
the  railroad  has  to  sell  is  transportation,  and  without  motive 
power  we  have  no  transportation.  Therefore,  we  are  destroying 
our  own  merchandise  and  failing  to  lay  in  a  new  supply  if  we 
do  not  make  proper  provision  for  taking  care  of  motive  power, 
which  is  the  only  thing  that  brings  in  the  money  to  the  railroads. 

The  railroad  men  of  the  country  have  not  done  their  full  duty 
toward  supplying  labor  for  the  departments  they  represent  by 
simply  hiring  the  men  who  come  along,  a  comparatively  few, 
and  no  railroads  have  made  sufficient  provision  for  providing  a 
supply  of  efficient  mechanics  for  the  future.  I  speak  of  this 
matter,  because  within  the  last  year  I  personally  made  a  canvass 
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of  every  railroad  in  the  country,  and  the  conditions  which  I 
found  arc  set  forth  in  Mr.  Basford's  paptr;  that  is,  for  the 
entire  country  there  was  a  ratio  of  18.5  inechatiics  to  1  appren- 
tice. We  have  said  that  the  ratio  of  1  apprentice  to  5  incclianics, 
which  has  been  requested  hy  tlie  shop  crews,  which  is  incor- 
porated in  most  of  the  schedules,  will  not  furnish  sufficient 
mechanics.  In  my  opinion  wc  do  not  know  because  we  have 
never  tried  it. 

In  sonic  trades  we  have  as  low  as  1  apprentice  to  300  me- 
chanics, and  on  some  railroads  we  have  as  low  as  1  appren- 
tice in  all  trades  to  31  mechanics.  These  are  conditions  which 
the  mechanical  department  officials  must  take  steps  to  correct. 
It  is  not  enough  that  we  put  on  the  apprentices  when  they 
apply,  but  a  careful  canvas  must  be  made  of  tlie  employes  to 
get  the  apprentices.  If  the  rate  of  pay  is  not  suflicicntly  attrac- 
tive to  provide  the  requisite  numl)er  of  intelligent  and  able 
apprentices,  or  apprentices  that  will  qualify  for  a  trade,  then 
the  rate  of  pay  and  the  working  conditions  must  be  made  more 
desirable. 

When  we  get  the  mechanics,  the  point  brought  out  in  Mr. 
Basford's  paper,  that  we  must  have  suitable  facilities  to  take 
care  of  the  work,  becomes  more  important.  Never  again  will 
we  have  cheap  fuel,  which  emphasizes  the  necessity  of  proper 
maintenance  of  locomotives.  I  think  that  he  could  well  have 
said,  that  never  again  will  we  have  cheap  labor,  and,  therefore, 
some   of    the   roads    which    have   been    able   to    maintain    their 


equipment  with  economy  with  mechanics  at  30  to  40  cents  an 
hour,  and  common  labor  at  17  to  25  cents  an  henir,  and  appren- 
tices at  12  to  21  cents  an  iiour,  will  find  the  same  methods  of 
maintenance  very  wasteful  and  expensive  witli  the  wages  of 
mechanics  running  to  85  cents  to  a  dollar  an  hour. 

There  is  only  one  way  in  which  we  can  economically  maintain 
our  power,  and  that  is  by  improving  facilities.  Such  expendi- 
tures will  afford  the  biggest  returns. 

We  have  spoken  of  the  expense  of  building  shops.  I  know 
many  cases  today  where  the  money  spent  for  the  last  order 
of  locomotives  could  have  been  much  more  profitably  spent  on 
improving  the  shops.  When  you  have  20  to  25  per  cent  of 
the  motive  power  standing  idle  it  does  not  help  matters  per- 
manently to  buy  more  locomotives.  You  simply  add  to  the  con- 
gestion, to  the  investment,  to  the  running  expense,  and  handi- 
cap your  mechanical  department. 

When  conditions  of  that  kind  exist,  instead  of  ordering  new 
locomotives  to  tide  you  over  a  period  of  heavy  business,  the 
thing  that  ought  to  be  presented  to  the  officials  is  the  necessity 
of  providing  facilities  to  take  care  of  the  motive  power  they 
have. 

A  motion  that  Mr.  Basford's  paper  he  received  and  the  Asso- 
ciation thank  Mr.  Basford  for  the  paper,  was  seconded  and 
passed  together  with  an  amendment  to  the  motion  that  the  paper 
be  printed  in  pamphlet  form  and  sent  to  the  executives  of  every 
railroad  in  the  United  States  and  Canada. 


Design  and  Maintenance  of  Locomotive  Boilers 


HE  .ASSOCIATION  ADOPTED  a  reso- 
lution in  connection  with 
last  year's  report  referring 
the  subject  of  combustion 
chambers  to  this  committee. 
Forty-five  roads  have  re- 
plied to  questions  contained 
in  this  year's  circular. 


Water  Glass  Fittings 
and  Mountings 

Out  of  the  45  roads  making 
replies,  27  use  tubular  water 
glass,  14  the  reflex  and  4  re- 
port using  both.  Compara- 
tive tests  of  the  tubular  and 
reflex  glasses  have  been  made 
by  four  roads.  One  states 
that  the  reflex  water  glass 
after  test  was  found  no 
better  than  the  tubular;  another,  that  the  tubular  with  a  pro- 
tector was  found  more  satisfactory;  still  another,  that  the  tubu- 
lar has  less  visibility  but  lower  maintenance  cost,  and  another 
road  reports  that  after  trial  the  reflex  glass  was  regarded  as 
unsatisfactory.  These  tests  in  a  general  way  appear  to  favor 
the  tubular  glass,  although  it  is  conceded  that  both  types  of 
glass  have  their  adherents,  and  it  is  likely  that  local  conditions 
have  a  great  deal  to  do  with  this  question.  No  valid  objection 
can  be  taken  to  either  type  of  glass  where  properly  installed  and 
maintained. 

Regrinding  of  reflex  glasses  was  reported  as  successful  by 
four  roads,  with  fair  results  by  two,  and  without  success  by 
three.  The  cost  of  regrinding  was  reported  as  varying  from 
7j4  cents  to  45  cents  per  glass.  Regrinding  reflex  glass  is  of 
questionable  value. 

Specifications  for  use  in  the  purchase  of  gage  glasses  were 
reported  as  not  used  by  3  roads  and  in  use  by  6,  4  of  whom  use 
specification  prepared  by  the  New  York  Central.  The  Pennsyl- 
vania also  has  a  specification  which  has  recently  been  adopted 
by  the  Union  Pacific.  A  test  of  the  various  bulls-eye  tubular 
and  reflex  glass  by  the  digester  and  dipping  methods  will  readily 
convince  the  observer  of  the  necessity  of  such  a  specification, 
and  it  is  the  recommendation  of  this  committee  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Specifications  for  Materials  be  requested  to  prepare 
a  specification  for  gage  and  water  glasses  for  this  association. 
No  trouble  was  reported  from  packing  washers  expanding  and 


clogging  the  passages.  The  precautions  taken  include  care  in 
packing,  the  use  of  a  proper  design  of  connections  and  repack- 
ing at  regular  intervals,  if  necessary. 

Water  Columns 

One  road  regards  the  water  column  as  superior  to  all  other 
arrangements;  11  state  that  the  water  column  furnishes  true 
readings;  6  state  that  the  water  column  is  satisfactory;  5  regard 
the  water  column  with  disfavor,  while  5  state  that  the  water 
column  is  not  satisfactory.  One  member  states  that  he  believes 
the  water  column  does  not  give  true  readings,  and  another 
states  that  there  is  a  siphon  action  when  gage  cocks  are  open, 
which  causes  the  readings  to  vary  as  much  as  5  in.  or  6  in.  from 
the  true  water  level  in  the  boiler.    In  commenting  on  the  latter 
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Arrangement   of  Water   Glass  and   Gage   Cocks  Approved 
by  the  U.  S.  R.  A.  Committee  on  Standards 

statement,  it  is  the  belief  of  the  committee  that  some  other 
unusual  and  undesirable  condition  existed,  such  as  insufficient 
opening  or  proximity  to  a  water  tube. 

With  the  usual  types  of  modern  wide  firebox  boilers  having 
sloping  back  head,  and  generally  provided  with  arch  tubes  ad- 
mitting large  volums  of  steam  into  the  back  water  space,  the 
committee  believes  that  in  order  to  obtain  more  accurate  readings 
the  application  of  gage  cock  and  water  glass  fixtures  deserves 
careful  consideration,  and  presents  as  recommended  practice  of 
the  association  the  arrangement  of  water  glass  and  gage  cock 
as  developed  and  approved  by  the  Committee  on  Standards,  at 
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Washington,  and  as  illustrated  by  their  Drawing  X-100  repro- 
duced in  this  report. 

Standard  Practice  for  Beading  Tools 

From  a  comparison  of  the  drawings  of  beading  tools  submitted, 
it  appears  that  the  essential  detail  of  the  tool  is  the  throat  or 
surface  from  which  the  bead  is  formed.  In  some  cases  the  tool 
is  shown  straight  in  the  circumferential  direction  of  the  flue. 
The  curve  in  the  radial  plane  of  the  tube  determines  the  radius 
of  curvature  and  the  size  of  the  bead.  In  most  cases  a  slightly 
larger  radius  for  beading  tools  is  used  on  superheater  flues  than 
on  ordinary  boiler  tubes.  In  some  cases  the  same  tool  is  used 
for  both  classes  of  tubes.  Some  use  a  slightly  different  tool  for 
maintenance  of  tubes  than  that  used  in  resetting  new  work,  thus 
making  at  least  four  different  beading  tools. 

For  beading  the  regular  boiler  tubes,  the  radius  of  curvature 
reported  for  beads  varies  from  %  in.  to  i%4  in.  The  radius  of 
curvature  of  the  throat  of  the  tool  in  the  other  direction  is  usu- 
ally made  the  same  for  boiler  tubes  and  superheater  flues,  and 
varies  from  ^  in.  to  2  in.,  although,  as  stated  above,  some  were 
made  straight.  There  is  no  essential  reason  for  all  of  this  varia- 
tion, except  the  variation  in  the  size  of  the  bead,  which  is  a 
function  of  the  thickness  of  the  flue.  Practically  all  beading 
tools  are  maintained  to  size  by  regular  periodical  checking  with 
standard  gages. 

There  is  considerable  variation  in  the  details  of  the  methods 
of  expanding  flues.  Most  roads  use  both  the  roller  and  the 
prosser  expander  and  follow  closely  in  details  of  tools  and  in 
practice  the  recommendations  of  the  Locomotive  Superheater 
Company. 

A  wide  variation  of  practice  exists  without  any  apparent 
reason,  and  the  committee  asks  the  views  of  the  association  as 
to  the  advisability  of  preparing  and  submitting  next  year  a  set 
of  tools  and  operations  for  setting,  beading  and  maintaining 
tubes  and  flues  as  recommended  practice. 

Proper  Location  of  Blow-Off  Cocks 

The  number  of  blow-off  cocks  in  use  per  locomotive  varies 
from  one  to  four.  Some  report  blow-off  cocks  located  on  the  belly 
of  the  cylindrical  part  of  the  boiler  but  most  of  them  are  located 
on  the  water  legs  about  the  firebox.  Some  have  one  cock  on 
each  side  of  firebox  with  one  on  the  throat  sheet  at  the  center. 
Some  have  only  two  blow-off  cocks,  one  on  each  side  of  fire- 
box, sometimes  located  near  the  center  of  the  side,  and  possibly 
more  frequently  near  the  front  corners.  Two  roads  reported 
the  use  of  a  single  blow-off  located  on  one  side  at  the  back 
corner  of  firebox,  and  connected  to  a  perforated  pipe  lying  along 
the  mud  ring  in  the  back  water  leg  under  the  fire  door.  Quite 
a  number  report  the  use  of  one  blow-off  cock  located  over  the 
mud  ring  at  the  center  of  the  throat  sheet.  The  number  and 
location  of  blow-off  cock  is  determined  to  a  considerable  extent 
by  the  kind  and  quality  of  water  used  for  boiler  feed. 

Very  few  failures,  or  troubles,  with  any  of  the  blow-off  valves 
in  use  were  reported.  To  reduce  the  danger  of  obstruction  from 
scale  and  sludge,  a  great  many  blow-off  valves  are  provided 
with  some  form  of  strainer.  One  road  places  the  valve  about 
12  in.  above  the  mud  ring  with  the  idea  of  leaving  the  scale 
in  the  water  leg  below  the  valve  when  blowing  off. 

The  practice  of  blowing  off  on  the  road  is  employed  only  by 
those  roads  where  water  conditions  make  such  practice  necessary. 
The  recommended  essentials  in  construction  to  permit  blowing 
off  and  closing  on  the  road  are  a  valve  rigging  operated  from 
the  cab  or  a  safe  position  on  the  running  board,  the  valve 
located  in  view  of  the  operator  and  designed  so  that  the  boiler 
pressure  will  assist  in  closing  and  hold  it  to  its  seat.  An  auxil- 
iary valve  should  be  provided  that  can  be  closed  in  case  the 
main  valve  fails.  There  should  be  a  strainer  to  prevent  scale 
and  other  obstructions  from  lodging  in  the  valve.  The  valve 
should  open  full,  have  straight  full  passage,  and  be  rigid  in 
construction  and  positive  in  action. 

Combustion  Chambers 

The  number  of  engines  reported  with  combustion  chambers 
was  2,152,  with  chambers  varying  in  length  from  5  in.  to  88  in. 
Of  these  about  300  are  reported  with  back  flue  sheet  welded  in 
place  while  the  others  are  riveted.  Out  of  23  roads  reporting 
combustion  chambers  18  use  a  transverse  weld  across  the  crown 
sheet  at  the  rear,  but  6  of  these  express  a  preference  for  con- 


tinuous crown  sheets,  and  the  intention  to  apply  them  on   re- 
newals. 

One  road  with  about  200  combustion  chambers,  is  of  the 
opinion  that  the  cost  of  maintenance  overbalances  any  fuel  econ- 
omy obtained  from  their  use.  One  road  states  that  the  combus- 
tion chamber  permits  of  construction  of  longer  boilers  than 
otherwise  would  be  practical.  Another,  without  definite  tests, 
can  see  no  advantage  in  the  combustion  chamber  over  those  of 
other  designs.  Three  believe  that  flue  troubles  are  reduced 
from  the  application  of  combustion  chambers,  and  11  report  a 
belief  that  fuel  economy  is  obtained  from  their  use. 

Troubles  reported  from  combustion  chambers  include  the  col- 
lection of  cinders  in  the  chamber  resulting  in  the  warping  of 
sheets.  Six  have  reported  trouble  from  cracks  in  the  throat 
sheets,  one  reports  trouble  from  broken  stays  on  long  combus- 
tion chambers,  which  was  corrected  by  the  application  of  flex- 
ible stays,  another  reported  trouble  in  keeping  the  water  space 
under  the  chamber  free  from  mud;  one  is  of  the  opinion  that 
the  trouble  from  combustion  chamber  increases  the  cost  of  main- 
tenance; ten  report  no  troubles  in  maintenance;  one  reported 
some  trouble  due  to  faulty  design,  and  one  says  flue  sheets  are 
easier  to  apply  with  combustion  chambers. 

Six  roads  reported  experience  with  bridge  walls,  three  of  which 
were  of  the  opinion  that  they  are  desirable  and  three  were  not. 
One  thinks  a  bridge  wall  should  be  used  only  when  necessary. 

One'  road  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  combustion  chamber  is 
essential  in  aiding  the  distribution  of  weight  on  large  engines, 
one  that  it  has  little  effect,  and  fourteen  consider  that  it  is  not 
essential  for  that  purpose.  It  is  the  view  of  the  committee  that 
on  large  modern  engines  a  combustion  chamber  is  practically 
a  necessity  as  a  factor  in  proper  wheel  base  and  weight  dis- 
tribution, proper  length  of  tubes  and  superheater  equipment,  and 
that  the  additional  direct  heating  surface  of  the  combustion 
chamber  added  to  the  firebox  heating  surface  is  of  distinct  value 
in  aiding  evaporation.  If  the  use  of  combustion  chambers  is 
attended  by  increased  maintenance,  this  has  now  become  a  nec- 
essary evil  attending  the  large  locomotive,  and  these  so-called 
evils  can  be  largely  reduced  by  proper  design  and  proportion. 

The  minimum  distance  from  crown  sheet  to  inside  of  wrapper 
sheet  is  given  as  25  in.  by  one,  23^  in.  by  another,  and  20  in. 
by  one.  Some  vary  the  distance  with  the  size  of  the  boiler, 
two  giving  the  rule  of  making  it  equal  to  15  per  cent  of  the 
diameter  of  the  largest  course;  four  endorse  the  standards  fol- 
lowed by  the  locomotive  builders,  and  eight  have  no  standard 
practice.  In  regard  to  lowering  the  crown  sheet  at  the  expense 
of  the  heating  surface,  fourteen  do  not  consider  it  justifiable, 
while  two  roads  do,  if  necessary  to  maintain  the  standard  mini- 
mum, and  four  state  that  it  would  depend  upon  the  design. 

The  recommended  minimum  distance  between  bottom  flues  and 
waist  sheet  varies  from  2  in.  to  7  in.,  and  one  recommends  10 
in.  with  combustion  chamber. 

To  lessen  the  entering  of  water  into  the  dry  pipe,  fourteen 
report  the  use  of  no  special  devices  for  this  purpose,  while  four 
use  a  special  throttle  with  inlet  at  the  top  of   dome. 

Three  roads  report  on  the  test  of  special  devices  for  promoting 
water  circulation  in  boilers,  two  of  which  gave  unsatisfactory  re- 
sults, while  one  claims  economy  by  the  use  of  the  Harter  circu- 
lator plate  for  promoting  water  circulation  in  boilers.  The  latter 
consists  of  a  horizontal  baffle  plate  extending  from  side  to  side 
of  boiler  and  from  about  two  feet  from  the  front  flue  sheet  to 
within  six  inches  of  the  back  flue  sheet.  It  has  a  series  of  two- 
inch  tubes  at  intervals  along  each  side  to  conduct  steam  formed 
beneath  the  baffle  to  the  space  above. 

The  Nicholson  Thermic  Syphon  is  also  referred  to  as  a  water 
circulating  device,  with  the  details  of  which  all  are  undoubtedly 
familiar. 

Recommendations 

The  committee  recommends  the  presentation  of  a  specifica- 
tion covering  tubular  and  reflex  water  glasses,  and  bull's-eye 
glasses   for  lubricators. 

The  committee  endorses  water  glasses  and  gage  cocks  applied 
to  modern  boilers  in  accordance  with  method  approved  by  Com- 
mittee on  Standards,  and  here  shown. 

The  report  was  signed  by  C.  E.  Fuller  (Chairman),  Union 
Pacific;  A.  W.  Gibbs,  Pennsylvania  System;  C.  B.  Young,  United 
States  Railroad  Administration ;  Joseph  Chidley,  New  York  Cen- 
tral ;  W.  I.  Cantley,  Lehigh  Valley ;  J.  Snowden  Bell,  and  J.  T. 
Carroll,  Baltimore  &  Ohio. 
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Discussion 

In  /<rfscnliiiij  this  rc/'orl.  lltr  cluiirman  of  the  committee  said: 

We  have  fiiutul  in  tests  <>f  ulasscs  under  various  service  con- 
(litiiins,  that  <i"'tc  a  lar^e  ainoupt  of  inferior  ulass  is  hcinj?  sold 
to  tlie  railroads,  hotli  reflex  and  tubular.  The  K'asscs  will  not 
stand  up  and  their  life  is  very  short,  and  we  believe  that  wc 
would  all  save  money  by  subjecting  all  >;lasses  to  proper  tests. 

A.  G.  Pack  (I.  C.  C.)  :  The  question  of  proper  water  indi- 
catini;  devices  on  the  motlern  locomotive  especi.'dly  has  been 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Bureau  of  Locomotive  Inspec- 
tion for  the  past  five  years,  due  to  the  number  of  crown  sheet 
failures  where  no  contributory  cause  could  he  found  other  than 
low  water.  .\s  a  result  of  this,  wc  have  been  makiuK  a  number 
of  ol)scrvations  and  investigations  under  tiie  actual  operating 
conditions  to  determine  what  effect  the  circulation  of  water  was 
having  on  the  water  glasses  and  gage  cocks  while  under  severe 
operating  conditions. 

The  question  was  brought  to  the  attention  of  this  Bureau 
in  1914  on  a  road  using  oil  for  fuel,  where  there  was  a  great 
deal  of  damage  to  crown  sheets  and  melting  of  fuseal)le  plugs. 
The  engincmcn  declared  they  were  doing  this  when  two  and 
three  gages  of  water  were  shown  by  the  gage  cocks  and  the 
water  in  the  water  glasses  was  in  such  severe  agitation  that 
it  was  difficult  to  read  them. 

In  that  particular  instance  we  found  that  the  boilers  were 
of  the  crown  bar  type,  using  oil  for  fuel  with  a  front  end 
burner,  which  severely  impinged  the  heat  on  the  back  head 
and  back  end  of  the  crown  sheet.  The  back  head  was  braced 
by  a  transverse  T-iron,  about  in  line  with  the  back  end  of 
tlie  crown  sheet.  When  the  safety  valves  opened,  or  the 
throttle  valve  was  opened  and  the  locomotive  in  operation 
the  gage  cocks  filled  with  water,  regardless  of  where  it  was 
registered  by  the  water  glass. 

The  standard  water  glass  application  had  a  top  connection 
near  the  knuckle  on  the  left  side  of  the  back  head,  with  the 
water  glass  standing  in  a  vertical  position,  and  the  gage 
cocks  were  in  the  back  head  near  the  knuckle  in  the  flat 
portion  on  the  right  side. 

Moving  the  gage  cocks  toward  the  vertical  center  line  of  the 
boiler,  practically  remedied  the  gage  cocks  registering  a  higher 
level  of  water  than  actually  prevailed.  We  believe  that  was 
caused  by  the  T-iron  acting  as  a  baffle  plate  and  breaking  the 
current  of  water  moving  up  the  back  end  and  around  the  fire- 
box. The  water  glasses  in  that  instance  were  moved  in  so  as 
to  get  away  from  the  knuckles  where  the  water  evidently  cir- 
culates higher  than  it  does  toward  the  center  of  the  back  head. 

We  had  a  water  glass  applied  on  the  left  side  near  the  front 
end  of  the  crown  sheet,  attached  on  top  of  the  boiler,  with  the 
lowest  reading  one  inch  above  the  crown  sheet.  After  making 
the  changes  mentioned,  we  got  nearly  comparative  readings  be- 
tween the  three  devices. 

The  matter  has  been  called  to  our  attention  from  time  to 
time  that  gage  cocks  were  registering  incorrectly,  and  last  Octo- 
ber the  question  was  brought  up  on  a  certain  railroad  in  the 
East,  operating  sorne  large  locomotives.  The  gage  cocks,  at- 
tached to  a  column,  would  fill  up  when  the  throttle  was  opened, 
regardless  of  where  the  water  might  be,  and  the  water  glasses 
were  filling  up  when  they  reached  the  level  of  two  to  three 
inches  when  the  throttle  was  opened  and  the  locomotive  began 
operation. 

Our  first  test  clearly  illustrated  that  the  point  of  connection  to 
the  boiler  had  a  material  effect  on  the  water  glass  reading.  In 
the  next  test,  we  had  three  connections  made  to  the  water 
column.  And  a  water  glass  attached  to  the  column,  so  that  we 
could  get  readings  between  the  gauge  cocks.  We  had  some  gauge 
cocks  applied  in  the  back  heads,  screwed  directly  into  the  boiler 
using  two  and  three  water  glasses  applied  in  the  usual  manner 
each  with  two  connections  to  the  boiler.  We  could  vary  that 
reading  as  much  as  six  inches  by  opening  one  valve  in  the  con- 
nection and  changing  to  another,  and  vice  versa.  And  by  chang- 
ing from  the  connection  in  the  back  head  to  the  one  in  the  knuckle 
we  could  drop  the  water  six  inches  in  the  glass  instantly,  and  it 
w^ould  work  normally  until  it  got  five  inches  of  water  in  the 
glass.  By  closing  that  connection  and  opening  the  one  12  in. 
ahead  of  the  knuckle,  the  water  would  immediately  recede  and 
work  normally,  indicating  that  the  circulation  of  water  was  going 
up  the  back  head  to  a  sufficient  height  to  fill  the  glass  from  the 
top  connections. 


To  develop  what  was  taking  place  in  the  boiler,  a  locomotive 
was  ecpiipped  with  sliding  tubes  that  could  be  adjusted  to  24 
inches,  and  in  that  instance,  in  a  remarkably  good  water  dis- 
trict, it  was  developed  that  there  was  a  flow  of  water  up  the 
back  head  when  the  locomotive  was  working  ordinarily  hard  pulling 
a  train.  The  fountain  effect  raised  the  water  at  the  base  to  a 
point  12  in.  out  from  the  sheet.  Three  inches  higher  it  was  9 
in.  thick,  and  8  in.  higher  there  was  just  a  flutter  at  the  back 
head,  indicating  that  the  water  was  banked  up  against  the  back 
head.  With  two  inches  of  water  indicated  in  three  water 
glasses,  the  gauge  cocks  at  the  knuckle  registered  eight  inches 
more  water  than  either  of  the  water  glasses.  In  the  center 
they  showed  six  inches  higher  than  was  registered  by  either 
of  the  water  glasses. 

As  an  indication  of  which  of  these  is  the  more  nearly  correct, 
wc  have  taken  into  consideration  where  the  greatest  variation 
takes  place  when  the  throttle  is  open  and  closed.  We  have  all 
assumed  that  when  the  water  raised  in  the  boiler  it  rose  uni- 
formly and  not  just  at  the  back  end.  To  further  develop  what 
was  taking  place,  we  went  to  a  Western  section  of  the  country, 
where  the  water  was  extremely  light  and  foamy.  Their  stand- 
ard equipment  was  three  gauge  cocks.  Another  gauge  cock  was 
applied,  also  a  water  column,  to  which  a  water  glass  and  three 
gauge  cocks  were  attached  and  four  adjustable  tubes  measuring 
a  depth  of  24  inches  and  a  water  glass  with  a  steam  pipe  con- 
nection to  the  boiler  on  the  left  side.  When  working  steam 
with  the  standard  water  glass  entirely  full,  the  four  standard 
gauge  cocks  all  showed  full  of  water,  while  the  gauge  cocks 
supplied  in  the  column,  the  water  glass  attached  to  the  column 
and  the  water  glass  applied  for  experimental  purposes  would 
retain  a  water  level  of  one  inch.  When  the  throttle  was  closed 
and  the  water  agitation  ceased,  the  column  and  glass  and  the  ex- 
perimental glass  still  retained  the  same  level  of  water,  or  ap- 
proximately so;  while  the  water  dropped  as  much  as  8  in.  on 
the  standard  glass  and  gauge  cocks. 

It  was  developed  m  that  case  that  the  extreme  height  or  flow 
of  water  up  the  back  head  reached  as  much  as  10  in.  above 
the  general  level  of  the  water  in  the  boiler.  That  is  not  regis- 
tered by  the  water  glass,  but  is  registered  by  gage  cocks 
when  screwed  directly  into  the  back  head. 

The  question  has  been  frequently  asked,  why  that  flow 
of  water  does  not  register  in  the  water  glass.  The  only 
reason  that  I  can  assign  for  that  is  that  the  water  is  held 
in  that  position  due  to  its  velocity,  and  has  no  static  weight. 

Do  not  understand  me  as  saying  that  water  glasses  when 
properly  applied  and  maintained,  do  not  always  register  the 
correct  height  of  water  in  the  boiler,  but  they  are  subject 
to  ailments  which  are  more  or  less  neglected.  It  is  a  great 
misfortune  that  we  cannot  find  some  better  way  of  packing 
water  glasses  than  with  an  ordinary  rubber  gasket.  It  has 
been  our  experience,  in  examining  a  great  many  crown  sheet 
failures,  that  the  water  glass  circulation  is  sometimes  en- 
tirely shut  of¥,  and  very  frequently  retarded  by  rubber 
gaskets  being  squeezed  over  the  ends  of  the  glasses,  which 
render  them  unreliable. 

To  further  demonstrate  what  we  have  already  discovered, 
we  placed  a  75  watt  light  in  the  interior  of  a  boiler  under 
steam  pressure  where  we  could  watch  the  agitation  of  the 
water  and  the  circulation.  By  using  a  tube  tested  to  400  lb. 
pressure  and  400  deg..  and  sight  glasses  we  could  see  in  over 
the  crown  sheet  and  at  the  back  end.  This  test  was  made 
on  an  old  boiler  built  about  25  years  ago,  with  the  vertical 
back  head  and  O.  G.  firebox.  In  that  case  we  could  observe 
the  water  flowing  up  the  back  head.  When  the  throttle  was 
opened  and  the  circulation  started,  as  much  as  four  inches 
registered  at  the  gage  cock  but  not  at  the  water  glass.  It 
flowed  up  around  the  sides  of  the  firebox  but  not  to  as 
great  an  extent,  and  up  the  front  end  of  the  firebox,  but 
as  much  as  it  did  on  the  back  end. 

We  have  had  a  number  of  tests  of  the  water  column.  There 
are  three  or  four  roads  that  have  used  the  water  column  quite 
extensively  and  trouble  has  been  found  in  some  instances  where 
the  gage  cocks  siphoned  the  water  as  much  as  four  or  five 
inches  when  opened  wide  and  left  open  for  a  considerable 
period.  That  is  objectionable  for  the  reason  that  many  engineers 
when  they  let  the  water  go  out  of  sight  in  the  glass,  will  open' 
the  gage  cocks,  and  go  to  any  extremes  to  find  water.  We 
would  like  to  make  those  things  as  nearly  fool-proof  as  possible. 
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We   believe   these   devices   can   be   made    to   register   the   waier 
accurately  by   a   properly   designed   and   applied   water   column. 

The  design  which  we  have  found  ordinarily  meets  the 
requirements  is  a  column  of  2^  in.  internal  diameter  with 
a  M  in-  bottom  connection  into  the  boiler  and  a  steam  con- 
nection to  be  made  as  short  as  possible,  free  from  short 
bends  or  traps,  with  an  internal  diameter  of  not  less  than 
lyi  in.,  preferably  larger.  I  want  to  bear  particularly  on 
that.  A  dyi  in.  column,  with  a  2  in.  steam  connection,  if  the 
locomotive  is  so  constructed  that  it  can  be  applied  will  re- 
move the  siphoning  effect  entirely,  provided  the  gauge  cocks 
are  kept  down  to  a  standard  that  will  serve  the  purpose — 
%  in.  internal  diameter.  Some  roads  are  using  gauge  cocks 
with  }i  in.  openings.  The  effect  is  pretty  nearly  like  open- 
ing a  blow-off  cock  when  one  of  them  is  opened  wide,  and, 
when  the  equilibrium  in  the  column  is  disturbed  the  water 
is  raised. 

There  is  another  very  important  subject  that  I  want  to  touch 
on.  We  made  an  investigation  two  weeks  ago  on  one  of  the 
United  States  standard  Mikado  type  locomotives  that  had  had 
the  crown  sheet  damaged  three  times  in  the  last  year  due  to 
low  water.  The  last  engineer  that  got  into  trouble  over  it,  had 
been  running  for  many  years  and  was  considered  one  of  the 
most  reliable  men.  Having  heard  of  the  investigations  we  have 
made,  the  road  called  on  us  to  see  if  we  could  find  something 
wrong  with  that  particular  locomotive.  We  found  that  the 
gauge  cocks  registered  five  inches  more  water  than  did  the 
properly  applied  water  glass. 

We  had  a  water  glass  applied  with  a  connection  on  top 
of  the  boiler  near  the  vertical  centre  line  of  the  back  head, 
and  it  showed  that  the  left  water  glass  was  registering  two 
inches  more  water  than  the  newly  applied  glass,  and  the 
right  one  3^  in.  more  water,  and  the  gage  cocks  5  inches 
more. 

As  probably  a  majority  of  you  know  the  top  connections 
on  the  government  engines  are  made  through  a  street-L. 
The  only  thing  that  was  wrong  with  these  water  glass  cocks 
was  that  they  turned  the  street-L  around  until  a  small  pocket 
was  formed,  and  when  the  water  of  condensation  filled  in,  it 
caused  the  glass  to  fill.  When  blown  out,  the  level  came 
down  and  registered,  apparently  correctly  but  it  would  grad- 
ually fill  up  until  it  rendered  the  reading  unreliable.  That 
clearly  illustrates  the  importance  of  avoiding  any  traps'  or 
short  bends  in  top  water  glass  connections,  where  the  water, 
of  condensation  may  collect. 

Personally,  I  believe  that  the  water  indicating  devices  are 
among  the  most  important  devices  on  a  locomotive,  from  the 
viewpoint  of  safety  as  well  as  economical  operation.  If  you 
expect  to  get  economical  operation,  you  must  provide  the  engi- 
neer and  fireman  operating  the  locomotive,  an  easy  method  of 
knowing  at  all  times  where  the  water  level  is  in  the  boiler. 
There  is  no  fireman  who  can  economically  and  successfully  fire  a 
locomotive  unless  he  keeps  track  of  the  water  level  in  his  boiler, 
and  the  engineer  must  know  it  in  order  to  successfully  and 
economically  operate  a  locomotive. 

A  water  glass  so  located  and  constructed  that  a  man  has  to 
study  for  30  seconds  to  a  minute  to  read  the  water  in  the  glass, 
is  evidently  not  going  to  be  looked  at  as  often  as  it  would  be 
if  it  is  placed  in  a  convenient  location.  He  is  not  going  to 
look  at  it  as  often  as  he  should.  If  he  does,  he  is  neglecting 
something  very  important. 

The  matter  of  water  circulation  in  the  boiler  is  one  that  has 
been  given  very  little  study.  This  matter  was  brought  to  the 
attention  of  the  Bureau  of  Locomotive  Inspection  in  1913.  As  a 
result  of  that,  one  of  our  inspectors  made  a  miniature  boiler, 
about  12  in.  in  diameter  and  36  in.  long  that  carries  30  lb.  of 
steam  with  sight  glasses  in  it,  so  that  we  could  see  the  circula- 
tion of  water.  It  showed  the  movement  of  the  water  practically 
as  I  have  described  it,  and  I  have  not  found  anything  from 
practical  demonstration  that  changes  our  theory  of  the  water 
circulation  in  the  boiler,  and  that  gage  cocks  when  screwed 
directly  into  the  boiler  do  not  correctly  indicate  the  water  level 
in  the  boiler,  while  steam  is  being  generated  and  at  the  same 
time  escaping.  I  have  a  full  set  of  plates  here,  and  I  have  a 
full  description  of  the  more  extensive  tests  made,  that  I  would 
be  very  glad  to  furnish  the  Secretary.  I  have  gone  sufficiently 
into  detail  in  the  matter,  so  that  it  is  worth  while  for  any  me- 
chanical man  to  study,  and  I  have  anticipated  having  it  printed 


in  pamphlet  form,  so  that  I  might  distribute  it  among  the  en- 
gine men.  It  is  a  very  important  matter  for  them  to  know 
what  takes  place  in  the  interior  of  the  boiler  because  it  is  an 
entire  reversal  of  anything  that  we  have  ever  been  taught  be- 
fore. 

Chairman  Tollerton  :  The  committee  in  its  report  mentioned 
combustion  chambers.  The  Northern  Pacific  has  probably  had 
more  years  of  experience  with  combustion  chambers  than  any 
railroad  that  I  am  familiar  with,  and  I  would  like  to  ask  Mr. 
Curry  if  he  won't  give  his  experience  with  them. 

H.  M.  Curry  (N.  P.)  :  We  adopted  combustion  chambers  on 
our  heavier  power  about  15  years  ago,  and  we  have  without  ex- 
ception, had  all  of  our  engines  equipped  with  that  type  of  fire- 
box since  that  time.  We  have  gone  further  and  changed,  as 
new  fireboxes  were  applied,  all  of  those  that  were  originally 
equipped  with  boilers  with  long  flues,  and  we  would  not  think  of 
discontinuing  the  use  of  combustion  chambers.  We  were  very 
greatly  surprised  and  pleased  at  the  marked  economy  in  coal 
consumption  derived  from  the  use  of  engines  equipped  with 
combustion  chambers  in  comparison  with  those  equipped  with 
long  flues  without  the  combustion  chambers,  and  after  we  be- 
came familiar  vvieh  the  proper  manner  of  maintaining  the  com- 
bustion chambers,  we  found  that  the  trouble  we  had  experienced 
with  the  long  flue  engines  was  very  materially  reduced  by  the 
use  of  combustion  chambers,  which,  of  course,  permitted  the 
use  of  considerably  shorter  flue. 

R.  W.  Bell  (I.  C):  I  doubt  if  there  is  anyone  present 
who  has  had  an  earlier  observation  of  combustion  chambers 
than  I  have  had.  We  had  in  1863,  on  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio, 
two  combustion  chambers,  both  of  which  were  found  un- 
satisfactory and  were  subsequently  taken  out,  but  from  my 
observation  of  them  then  my  opinion  was,  and  it  is  now,  that 
the  only  objection  was  one  of  design  and  workmanship.  In 
those  days  we  did  not  have  welded  seams  or  any  facilities 
for  work  that  we  have  now.  I  feel  very  well  satisfied  that 
the  conclusions  of  the  committee  are  correct,  to  the  effect 
that  combustion  chambers  do  promote  combustion  and  do 
bring  about  fuel  economy,  and  that  any  failure  to  do  so 
is  due  simply  to  a  matter  of  design.  Design  is  a  matter 
which  we  ought  to  be  able  to  perfect,  and  I  think  we  can 
and  will  perfect  it. 

M.  H.  Haig  (A.  T.  &  S.  F.)  :  In  looking  over  the  com- 
mittee's report,  my  attention  was  attracted  particularly  by 
the  comments  on  water  rising  in  the  water  column  when 
the  gage  cocks  are  open.  The  object  of  the  water  column 
is  the  introduction  of  a  device  that  will  register  the  height 
of  the  water  under  all  conditions  more  accurately  than  it  is 
believed  to  have  been  done  in  the  past  with  gage  cocks  applied 
direct  to  the  boiler  back  head.  There  seems  to  be  an  im- 
pression on  the  part  of  locomotive  engineers  that  gage 
cocks  register  the  height  of  water  more  accurately  than  the 
water  glasses.  Therefore,  it  is  very  essential  that  the  gage 
cocks  shall  not  be  misleading  by  raising  the  height  of  the 
water  higher  than  it  actually  is. 

In  a  series  of  trials  in  which  the  representatives  of  the 
Federal  Boiler  Inspection  Bureau  took  part,  it  was  found 
that  with  a  comparatively  small  size  of  water  column  body 
there  was  a  tendency  for  the  water  to  rise  when  the  gage 
cock  was  off.  For  example,  with  ^Aq  in.  gage  cocks,  the  water 
would  be  seen  to  rise,  especially  when  the  locomotive  was 
working.  With  !4  in.  gage  cock  the  water  would  rise  still 
higher.  After  these  initial  trials  were  made,  a  larger  water 
column  was  tried.  The  body  of  the  water  column  was  3y>  in. 
in  diameter,  and  inside  diameter  of  the  pipe  at  the  top  was  2 
in.  and  the  connection  to  the  boiler  at  the  bottom  of  the 
water  column  was  3/4  in.  In  a  water  column  of  these  dimen- 
sions it  was  found  in  opening  the  gage  cock  two  complete 
turns,  the  water  would  not  rise  more  than  yi  in. 

To  further  demonstrate  the  effect  of  the  proper  dimensioning 
of  the  water  column,  trials  were  made  with  two  of  the  gage 
cocks  open.  Two  complete  revolutions,  and  left  open  two 
minutes.  The  reduction  of  the  water  was  not  such  that  it  would 
be  noticed  during  the  ordinary  movement  of  the  locomotive. 

The  dimensions  which  I  have  mentioned  show  very  con- 
clusively that  the  rise  of  the  water  accompanying  the  opening 
of  the  gage  cock  could  be  eliminated.  Also  it  was  believed 
that  the  matter  of  condensation  which  would  result  from  long 
pipes  or  bent  pipes  had  some  effect,  and  therefore  the  pipes  were 
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made  as  short  as  possible,  wcri;  tliorouglily  laKK^d,  aiul,  as  Mr. 
Pack  poinicil  out,  the  pockets  were  entirely  cliniinatcd. 

S.  Z wight  (N.  r.):  I  may  say  a  few  words.  The  first 
ontriiu'S  ci|uippcd  with  combustion  chambers  on  the  North- 
ern I'acillc  were  received  in  1902,  and  we  had  trouble  with 
the  combustion  chamber  seam  on  account  of  tlie  heavy  lap. 
After  we  chamfered  this  ofT  and  cut  away  excessive  material 
it  did  away  with  the  checking  or  cracking  of  the  seam  from 
the  rivet  out,  and  that  practically  stopped  that  trouble. 
Whenever  we  can  provide  it  in  modern  engines,  we  have  a 
continuous  sheet,  and  in  that  way  eliminate  a  seam. 

We  have  on  our  system  many  locomotives  of  the  same 
kind  and  the  same  class  of  service  without  the  combustion 
chambers,  and  tlie  flame  plays  directly  on  the  bead  of  the 
tlue,  expanding  it  to  the  limit  and  then  when  the  cold  air 


comes  in  contracting  it  again,  and  we  have  leakage.  When 
we  convert  them  to  sui)erheaters,  we  also  apply  the  com- 
bustion chamber,  and  we  eliminata  the  flue  trouble,  and 
we  get  very  much  better  results  from  the  standpoint  of 
econonjy,  maintenance  and  fuel  consumption  than  we  did 
with  the  long  flue  engine. 

Mr.  Ilaig:  I  have  seen  cpiitc  a  lot  of  the  information  prepared 
by  the  l'"cdcral  lioiler  Inspection  Bureau,  and  I  would  like  to 
suggest  that  Mr.  Pack  be  requested  to  prepare  a  paper  for 
presentation  next  year,  which  he  can  illustrate  with  slides,  and 
give  the  members  of  the  Association  the  benefit  of  the  infor- 
mation he  has  gathered,  because  I  know  that  information  is  very 
instructive. 

//  7)10 tioH  that  the  report  be  received  and  ordered  printed  was 
seconded  and  adopted. 


Report  on  Engine  Terminals,  Design  and  Operation 


M  Im:rru.\ry  20,  1920,  the 
committee  issued  Circular 
No.  S-III— 100,  containing 
twenty  questions  and  a  re- 
quest that  all  replies  be  in 
the  chairman's  office  by 
March  15.  Up  to  the  date  of 
preparation  of  this  report 
eighteen  roads  responded  to 
the  questionnaire.  However, 
the  information  received 
from  the  majority  of  roads 
responding  was  of  such  a 
nature  that  no  general  con- 
clusions or  recommendations 
can  be  presented  and  the  fol- 
lowing is  offered  as  a  prog- 
ress report: 

The  length  and  capacity  of 
ash  pits  is  determined  by  the 
maximum  number  of  engines  handled  in  twenty-four  hours. 

One  road  recommends  an  ash  pit  of  suitable  size  to  take  care 
of  SO  per  cent  more  power  than  is  being  handled,  so  that  if  the 
ash  pit  conveyor  is  out  of  commission  temporarily  the  ash  pit  will 
be  of  sufficient  capacity  to  hold  cinders  until  repairs  are  made. 
Two  roads  recommend  two  large  water  cinder  pits  emptied 
by  locomotive  cranes,  with  grab  buckets  operated  from  a  sepa- 
rate track,  tke  pits  so  arranged  that  cinders  can  be  flushed  into 
cinder  pit  from  the  dump  pit  with  water.  Three  roads  favor  a 
depressed  track  for  holding  cinder  cars,  located  along  the  side 
of  pits  in  order  that  cinders  may  be  easily  shoveled  into  the  cars. 
The  capacity  of  the  coal  chute  depends  upon  the  maximum 
number  of  locomotives  to  be  coaled  in  twenty-four  hours. 

Seven  roads  specify  the  coal  chute,  sand  house  and  ash  pit  to 
be  located  between  the  inbound  and  outbound  tracks  from  the 
turntable,  and  as  close  to  the  ro  mdhouse  as  trackage  will  permit. 
Five  roads  prefer  sanding  facilities  at  the  coal  chute.  One  road 
recommends  that  the  coal  chute  be  equipped  with  an  automatic 
sprinkler  system  and  with  crusher  and  scales.  One  road  reports 
the  coal  chute  located  about  200  feet  from  the  ash  pits ;  while 
it  is  desirable,  according  to  two  other  roads,  to  have  the  ash  pit 
adjacent  to,  but  not  immediately  under,  the  coal  chute  in  order 
that  men  from  either  one  can  help  out  at  the  other  in  rush 
periods  and  the  fumes  from  wet  ashes  and  the  ashes  themselves 
will  not  corrode  the  steel  work  of  coal  chute. 

For  a  cold  country  one  road  recommends  that  the  round- 
house, turntable,  ash  pit,  etc.,  all  be  placed  under  one  roof,  with 
the  coal  chute  close  by,  and  incoming  engines  to  be  left  by  the 
crews  before  coming  to  the  coal  chute. 

The  problem  of  coal  chute  and  ash  pit  organization  depends 
materially  on  the  amount  of  power  handled,  as  well  as  the  ques- 
tion of  roundhouse  organization  and  the  character  of  repairs  to 
be  made ;  in  other  words,  it  is  based  on  the  size  of  the  terminal 
and  the  business  handled. 

Five  roads  report  a  foreman  in  charge  of  the  coal  chute  and 
ash  pit,  whose  duties  are  to  see  that  all  engines  are  properly 
sanded,  coal  and  water  furnished,  and  fires  cleaned.  Four  roads 
recommend  roundhouse  foreman's  supervision  of  ash  pit  and  coal 


chute  gang  leaders,  fire  cleaners,  ash  shovelers,  helpers,  etc. 
There  is  not  sufficient  data  available  upon  which  to  base  a  rec- 
ommendation for  a  definite  system  of  organization. 

Regarding  roundhouse  operation  as  a  whole — while  only  four 
roads  replied  on  this  subject,  three  agree  that  there  has  been  a 
great  deal  of  neglect  in  the  proper  design  of  roundhouses.  Ade- 
quate equipment  with  as  many  labor-saving  devices  as  possible 
will  repay  the  expense  of  installation  in  a  short  time.  Round- 
houses should  be  equipped  with  proper  ventilation  to  force  out 
smoke  and  gases. 

Eleven  roads  recommend  coal  stoves  as  the  best  method  of 
drying  sand,  while  six  roads  prefer  steam  coils.  It  is  pointed 
out  that  drying  by  stove  burns  oflf  organic  matters  and  renders 
the  sand  more  gritty. 

A  large  majority  of  roads  replying  prefer  the  elevation  of 
sand  by  compressed  air,  while  a  small  number  prefer  the  chain 
and  bucket  elevator  operated  by  motor.  Conveying  sand  to  loco- 
motives by  gravity  appears  to  be  universal  practice. 

The  recommended  distance  between  the  pilot  and  the  outer 
wall  of  the  roundhouse  varies  from  8  ft.  to  15  ft,  while  the  dis- 
tance between  the  face  of  the  coupler  on  the  tender  and  the  wall 
varies  from  5  ft.  to  10  ft.  The  distance  from  the  locomotive  to 
the  side  wall  varies  from  5  ft.  to  10  ft.  The  ideal  arrangement 
•  would  provide  sufficient  space  between  the  walls  to  permit  the 
removal  of  the  engine  truck  and  both  tender  trucks  at  the  same 
time,  with  the  tank  cut  loose. 

With  reference  to  roundhouse  door  clearance,  the  replies  cover 
doors  which  vary  from  12  ft.  8  in.  to  14  ft.  in  width,  and  from 
14  ft.  to  18  ft.  in  height.  One  road  strongly  recommends  steel 
framed  doors. 

Steam  heat  is  recommended  by  nine  roads  as  the  best  method 
of  heating  roundhouses,  while  five  prefer  hot  air  and  two  roads 
prefer  coal  stoves.  Others  specify  steam  heat  for  small  round- 
houses and  hot  air  for  large  roundhouses.  The  preference  in 
location  for  steam  heat  is  to  place  the  coils  in  the  pits,  properly 
protected  from  above.  It  is  essential  that  the  coils  set  in  from 
the  side  so  that  water  drippings  from  thawing  ice  and  snow 
on  engine  will  not  run  on  them.  Eight  out  of  nine  roads  recom- 
mending steam  heat  favor  steam  coils  on  the  outer  wall,  while 
five  roads  report  additional  coils  on  the  inner  wall  to  whatever 
extent  is  permissible. 

The  vacuum  return  system  of  steam  heat  is  preferred  by  the 
majority  of  roads,  while  some  use  exhaust  steam  from  the  air 
compressor  and  stationary  engine. 

Several  of  the  roads  recommending  the  hot  air  system  for 
heating  roundhouses  do  not  heat  the  pits,  but  have  outlets  four 
feet  from  the  floor  with  drop  at  alternate  spaces  between  pits. 

The  problem  of  roundhouse  heating  depends  materially  upon 
climatic  conditions  first,  and  upon  such  matters  as  the  availability 
of  waste  or  exhaust  steam.  While  the  desirability  for  well- 
heated  roundhouses  is  apparent  to  all,  it  is  a  local  problem. 

There  is  much  difference  of  opinion  on  the  question  of  machine 
tools  for  roundhouse  work,  and  this  subject  depends  very  largely 
upon  the  amount  of  work  to  be  taken  care  of.  A  number  of 
roads  recommend  the  installation  of  machine  tools  separate  from, 
but  attached  to,  the  roundhouse,  located  as  nearly  centrally  as 
possibly. 

The  majority  of  roads  recommend  drop  pits  to  take  care  of 
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engine  truck  and  trailer  wheels,  in  addition  to  the  main  drop  pit. 
Several  roads  report  the  desirability  of  separate  drop  pits  to 
handle  tender  truck  wheels,  while  one  roa'd  advises  that  a  single 
pit  is  ample.  A  second  road  recommends  a  driving  wheel  pit 
for  every  six  stalls  and  an  engine  trailer  pit  for  every  ten  stalls. 
The  Whiting  hoist  is  mentioned  by  several  roads  for  driving- 
wheel  pits  in  large  roundhouses. 

The  hydraulic  drop  pit  jack  appears  to  be  favored  by  the 
majority,  although  a  small  number  of  roads  prefer  air  jacks, 
because  the  telescopic  feature  requires  less  depth  of  pit.  One 
road  reports  an  electric  crane  for  lifting  wheels,  while  a  second 
road  specifies  the  Watson  &  Stillman  hydraulic  compressed  air 
telescope  jack. 

Opinion  is  divided  between  concrete,  creosoted  block,  brick,  and 
mastic  or  asphalt  composition  for  roundhouse  flooring.  The 
majority,  however,  recommend  creosote  blocks,  with  concrete 
second.  The  use  of  jacking  blocks  the  full  length  of  the  pit  is 
universally  recommended. 

Smoke  jacks  are  reported  as  made  of  fireproof  wood,  sheet 
metal,  asbestos  and  cast  iron,  opinions  being  about  equally 
divided.  The  views  as  to  the  hood  opening  at  bottom  range  from 
8  ft.  to  15  ft.  in  length.  Several  roads  recommend  the  use  of 
dampers  on  smoke  jack. 

The  recommendations  regarding  handling  material  in  round- 
houses include  a  trolley  track,  swing  crane,  overhead  traveling 
crane,  electric  truck  and  collapsible  horses. 

The  majority  of  roads  recommend  that  all  stalls  be  equipped 
with  hot  water  wash-out  facilities,  while  several  prefer  only  one- 
half  of  the  stalls  equipped.  The  general  view  is  that  the  wash- 
ing of  locomotives  with  hot  water  is  at  all  times  desirable  from 
the  standpoint  of  saving  in  time,  fuel,  water  and  of  most  impor- 
tance, reduction  in  fire  box  repairs.  The  majority  of  roads  blow 
off  boilers  through  a  blow-off  pipe  leading  from  the  engine  to  the 
atmosphere  or  tanks,  which  in  some  cases  are  connected  with 
the  sewer.  Three  roads  recommend  a  pipe  line  from  end  to 
end  of  the  engine  house  above  the  locomotive  domes,  with  a  con- 
nection at  each  pit,  and  outlets  at  both  ends  of  the  house.  This 
system  is  used  by  one  road  to  connect  up  with  a  cold  water 
system  to  cool  down  boilers.  This  entire  subject  is  of  the  most 
importance  in  connection  with  engine  terminals. 

As  to  roundhouse  lighting,  there  is  about  an  evenly  divided 
preference  for  reflector  lights  on  the  walls  and  lights  placed 
between  pits.  All,  however,  favor  sufficient  extension  plugs  on 
■post  for  working  in  pits  and  fire  boxes.  In  lighting  outside 
grounds,  all  roads  appear  to  favor  flood  lighting  of  sufficient 
power  and  proper  height  to  afford  a  good  light  on  points  where 
needed. 

Conclusions 

Analysis  of  the  replies  indicates  the  widest  divergence  of 
opinion  on  nearly  all  subjects  connected  with  roundhouse  and 
engine  terminals — this  refers  to  design,  equipment,  maintenance 
and  operation.  It  is  natural  that  varying  local  conditions  should 
develop  different  systems  at  engine  terminals,  and  there  is  little 
opportunity  for  standardizing  on  the  general  layout  of  engine 
terminals.  As  a  rule,  there  is  no  choice  of  location  and  the 
ground  available  is  usually  limited  both  in  area  and  in  relation 
to  its  surroundings.  It  is,  therefore,  apparent  that  the  layout 
of  each  engine  terminal  is  properly  a  separate  problem — again, 
the  entire  problem  is  largely  a  function  of  the  size  of  terminal, 
the  power  handled,  the  estimated  expansion  of  future  business, 
and  similar  questions. 

The  replies,  however,  indicate  a  decided  trend  in  the  last  few 
years  toward  improvement  in  facilities  in  modern  terminals, 
especially  in  heating,  lighting,  ventilating,  tool  equipment,  boiler 
washing,  cleaning  fires,  coaling  and  sanding. 

There  might  be  a  desirability  in  standardizing  roundhouse 
design  as  to  general  dimensions  and  structural  features,  that 
some  progress  may  be  made  in  the  future  toward  the  standard- 
ization of  such  equipment  as  roundhouse  cranes,  drop  pits  and 
washout  systems;  also  in  lighting,  heating  and  ventilation. 

The  committee  requested  that  it  be  continued. 

The  report  was  signed  by  C.  E.  Fuller  (Chairman),  Union 
Pacific;  W.  J.  Tollerton,  Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  Pacific;  E.  W. 
Smith,  Pennsylvania;  Joseph  Chidley,  New  York  Central;  John 
Purcell,  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe,  and  J.  W.  Small. 


Discussion 

C.  E.  Fuller  (U.  P.)  :  This  seems  a  simple  subject,  but  when 
you  take  into  consideration  the  requirements  of  terminals  for 
dispatching  engines  on  roads  with  from  3  to  200  locomotives 
leaving  a  day,  you  will  see  that  the  problem  is  quite  a  large  one. 

No  conclusion  can  be  offered  at  this  time.  The  committee 
received  such  a  limited  number  of  replies  and  so  many  features 
were  brought  into  the  subject,  that  about  the  only  thing  we  have 
agreed  on  was  the  tools,  the  roundhouse  and  smokejack.  The 
balance  is  presented  as  matters  of  individual  opinion.  The 
report  can  only  be  considered  as  a  progress  report. 

Mr.  Tollerton:  It  is  a  most  important  subject  in  view  of  the 
remarks  of  Mr.  Basford  this  morning.  Engineering  Section  II 
has  appointed  a  committee  on  Shops  and  Terminals,  which  will 
work  with  the  conmiittee  of  Mechanical  Section  III,  and  next 
year  you  will  have  a  better  and  more  detailed  report  on  this 
subject.  Of  course,  it  is  one  that  constantly  changes  and  the 
standardization  of  terminals  will  be  an  impossible  thing  to  ac- 
complish unless  we  would  stop  all  progress.  But  it  is  of  great 
benefit  to  this  Association  to  have  in  our  records  descriptions 
and  details  of  adequate  terminals  for  the  proper  and  economic 
repairs  to  the  equipment  of  both  engines  and  cars,  and  to  have 
these  terminals  laid  out  in  such  a  manner  that  the  repairs  can 
be  made  promptly  and  with  the  least  possible  delay. 

E.  W.  Pratt  (C.  &  N.  W.)  :  I  suggest  that  this  committee 
should  have  given  their  opinion  on  the  sequence  of  operations 
of  locomotives  approaching  the  roundhouse.  I  have  noticed 
some  locomotive  terminal  layouts  recently  where  the  ashpit  was 
the  first  mechanism  approached,  and  after  that  was  the  coal 
chute,  and  the  water  crane.  I  have  heard  individuals  complain 
very  bitterly  in  cold  weather  that  it  was  so  long  between  the 
time  that  the  fire  was  knocked  out  of  the  locomotive,  until  the 
locomotive  was  placed  in  the  roundhouse,  and  the  distance  so 
great   that  the  locomotive  arrived   in   the   roundhouse   leaking. 

W.  H.  Sample  (C.  T.)  :  The  question  which  effects  us  very 
materially  in  Canada,  where  the  climate  is  cold,  is  the  question 
of  cinder  cars,  the  handling  of  cinders  to  the  cars  when  they 
are  wet  and  unloading  them  afterwards.  At  our  terminals  we 
have  ample  space,  and  we  are  undertaking  an  arrangement  now 
whereby  we  can  store  the  cinders  during  the  winter  months, 
and  handle  them  in  the  spring  after  they  are  thawed  out,  and 
eliminate  the  use  of  cinder  cars  entirely. 

H.  M.  Curry  (N.  P.)  :  We  have  had  difficulty  in  securing 
and  maintaining  the  character  of  mechanics  in  our  round- 
houses that  we  require,  particularly  in  the  colder  sections 
of  the  country. 

We  have  had  wonderful  success  with  our  hot  water  boiler 
washing  plants.  I  hope  to  see  the  time  when  every  terminal 
on  our  system  will  be  equipped  with  a  plant  of  that  sort. 
We  have  both  steam  heated  and  hot  air  heated  roundhouses. 
We  have  never  secured  the  results  from  hot  air  heated 
roundhouses  that  we  hoped  for.  At  one  of  our  large  round- 
house points,  the  roundhouse  was  originally  equipped  with 
an  electric  trolley,  with  the  idea  of  cleaning  the  fires  in  the 
roundhouse,  the  roof  of  the  roundhouse  is  high  and  the  stalls 
long.  It  was  heated  with  hot  air.  We  have  a  fairly  good 
sized  hot  air  plant,  with  quite  a  liberal  radiation  provided, 
but  it  was  utterly  impossible  to  heat  that  roundhouse  with 
hot  air  until  we  provided  a  return  duct  from  the  roundhouse. 

C.  E.  Fuller:  If  it  is  true  that  the  locomotive  is  the  most 
important  factor  in  transportation,  and  if  it  is  true  that  the 
hours  out  of  service  of  the  locomotive  are  excessive,  I  believe 
you  will  agree  with  me  that  the  starting  point,  or  the  founda- 
tion for  that  condition,  begins  at  the  roundhouse  or  the  terminal 
yard. 

To  dispatch  engines  quickly  it  is  necessary  that  when  an 
engine  arrives  home  it  is  put  in  the  roundhouse  without  delay, 
and  not  allowed  to  stand  outdoors  for  three,  four  or  five 
hours,  waiting  for  room,  either  at  the  ash  pit,  the  coaling  sta- 
tion, or  for  trackage  in  the  house. 

It  is  also  true  that  the  number  of  times  an  engine  receives 
general  repairs,  or  the  frequency  with  which  an  engine  re- 
ceives general  repairs,  depends  to  a  large  extent  on  the 
upkeep  or  lack  of  upkeep  in  the  roundhouse.  If  a  terminal 
yard  is  so  situated  that  you  cannot  get  an  efficient  terminal 
in  it,  the  committee  is  not  particularly  concerned  with  it. 
What  we  want  is  the  best  that  there  is.     I  have  felt  that  it 
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\v;is  iMt  improiit-r  in  imi>ro=s  upon  ynir  mind,  lliiit  \(iii  k'vc 
ili(>iii;lit.  and  possibly  a  little  more  personal  attention  to  the 
circulars  received  from  the  committees. 

The  fact  cannot  he  denied  that  \vc  are  criticized  for  keep- 
InR  engines  at  terminals  an  excessive  length  of  time.  W'liy 
arc  we  doinfi  it?  Either  we  have  not  a  competent  force  or 
■  mr  facilities  arc  inadeciuafe,  and  are  not  arranged  for  taking 
c.ire  of  the  volume  of  husiness.  In  other  words,  a  nice  ter- 
minal may  l)e  Imilt  to  meet  your  summer  coiulitions,  hut  in 
the  wintertime  tlicre  is  10  or  2t)  per  cent  more  power  to  put 
in  the  territory,  and  under  these  conditions  many  engines 
nuist  stay  outdoors,  waiting  to  get  into  the  house.  Even 
though  >x)u  arc  short  in  your  force  of  men,  if  you  can  get 
the  engine  into  the  house  promptly  and  have  it  immediately 
thawed  out  and  ready  ft)r  work,  you  can,  as  a  rule,  reduce 
the   delay   very   much. 

I  think  the  subject  is  one  of  the  most  important  before 
you,  and  it  is  up  to  the  members  of  this  association  to  give 
the  benefit  of  their  knowledge  of  what  the  railroads  should 
have   in   the   wav   of  terminal    facilities   and   terminal   organiza- 


tion to  this  committee,  so  that  it  may  present  a  report  em- 
bodying  the  very  best   practice. 

E.  Wanamaker  (C*  K.  H.  &  P.)  :  It  seems  as  though  the 
turntable  proposition  is  left  out  of  the  report  entirely,  and  my 
experience  leads  me  to  believe  that  it  is  f)nc  of  the  most  impor- 
tant elements  in  the  roundhouse.  I  would  be  particularly  inter- 
ested to  know  what  the  recommendation  would  be  for  the 
operation  of  a  turntable,  especially  in  a  cold  climate,  what 
source  of  power  could  be  used,  and  what  would  be  the  best 
.to  apply. 

If  you  go  to  many  roundhouses  you  will  find  the  steam 
supply  is  very  inadequate  because  the  boiler  plant  is  not  prop- 
erly maintained,  and  many  times  the  man  or  men  engaged  to 
make  tlie  steam  heating  equipment  are  not  sufficiently  intelli- 
gent or  sufficiently  well  instructed,  to  co-operate,  not  only  to 
secure  capacity,  but  to  secure  safety.  I  think  tliis  is  certainly 
one  of  the  most  important  points  we  have  to  consider,  if  we 
are  to  cut  down  the  time  of  engines  in  terminals. 

A  motion  that  the  rcjjort  be  frintcd  and  made  part  of  the 
proceedings  was  seconded  and  passed. 


Report  on  Train  Resistance  and  Tonnage  Rating 


SUBJF.CT      OF      F.gUATF.I)      TO.M- 

NACK  K.vTiNc,  was  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Subjects 
for  investigation  and  report 
to  be  presented  at  the  annual 
meeting. 

The  treatment  of  the  sub- 
ject of  equated  tonnage 
method  was  handled  in  the 
1914  report  under  the  head- 
ing of  "Drawbar  Pull 
Method"  (see  1914  proceed- 
ings A.  R.  R.  M.  M.  A., 
Table  3,  pages  313  and  314), 
in  which  case  the  tons  and 
cars  were  added  until  the 
number  of  cars  correspond 
to  the  rating  shown  for  the 
locomotive,  also  proceedings 
of  1916,  pages  427  and  433. 
This  subject  is  also  covered  fully  by  the  report  to  the  Ameri- 
can Railway  Engineering  Association,  Bulletin  No.  138,  dated 
August,  1911,  by  M.  H.  Wickhorst,  and  the  committee  has  been 
unable  to  develop  any  new  phases  on  the  subject  of  better  meth- 
ods of  application. 


The  committee  has  not  been  able  to  assemble  the  data  which 
has  been  collected  in  time  for  a  complete  report  on  this  subject 
for  this  convention  and  the  foregoing  is  submitted  as  a  progress 
report. 

The  report  is  signed  by  O.  P.  Reese  (Chairman),  Pennsyl- 
vania ;  H.  C.  Manchester,  D.,  L.  &  W. ;  C.  E.  Chambers,  C.  R.  R. 
N.  J.;  Frank  Zeleny,  C,  B.  &  Q.;  Jos.  Chidlcy,  N.  Y.  C,  and 
E.   C.   Schmidt,   North  American  Company 

Discussion 

A.  B.  Appier  (D.  &  H.)  :  I  would  like  to  ask  if  the  train 
resistance  and  tonnage  rating  committee  has  any  record  of 
tests  to  indicate  the  internal  friction  or  resistance  in  pounds 
per  ton  in  Mallet  type  locomotives  at  different  speeds. 

O.  P.  Reese:  That  subject  has  not  been  given  consideration 
in  connection  with  this  report.  The  resistances  so  far  considered 
have  been  of  dififerent  weights  and  sizes  of  cars,  and  difTerent 
types  of  cars  of  the  same  weight.  The  resistance  as  relating  to 
the  various  types  of  locomotives  has  not  been  given  further 
consideration  on  account  of  the  work  which  was  previously  done. 
The  committee  did  not  have  available  any  recent  information  on 
locomotive  resistances,  that  is,  the  new  types  of  locomotives. 

A  motion  that  the  report  of  the  committee  be  received,  and 
printed,  and  the  committee  contimted  zvas  seconded  and  carried. 
Adjournment. 


Carnival  Night  a  Big  Success 

LAST  night's  society  EVENT  On  the  Million  Dollar 
Pier  jielded  only  to  the  Grand  Ball  of  the  previous 
night  in  point  of  splendor  and  attendance.  In  the 
way  of  real  pleasure,  mixed  with  a  liberal  portion  of  real 
tun,  it  yielded  nothing.  Probably  it  will  be  remembered 
and  talked  about  long  after  the  event  of  Thursday  night 
has  been  forgotten. 

It  was  carnival  night.  Isn't  that  enough  to  say?  The 
three  thousand  ladies  and  gentlemen  who  attended  will 
answer,  "yes."  The  orchestra  was  at  its  best.  Given 
good  music,  a  good  floor  and  good  partners,  what  more 
was  to  be  desired. 

The  program  consisted  of  20  dances.  During  the  in- 
termissions between  dances  the  members  of  the  Enter- 
tainment Committee  distributed  vari-colored  hats  and 
caps,  paper  canes,  whistles  and  gimcracks  of  many  kinds. 

In  charge  of  the  evening's  carnival  were:  L.  O. 
Cameron,  chairman:  Floyd  Coffin,  Horace  Hager,  Ells- 
worth Haring.  R.  J.  Himmelright,  T.  J.  Hudson.  Jr., 
Langlev  Ingraham.  W.  W.  ]\Ielcher,  I.  C.  Rogers,  S.  W. 
Sargent,  R.  P.  Townsend,  W.  ]M.  Wilson  and  W.  B. 
\\  ise. 


W.  p.  Pressinger  Passes  Away 

WHiTFiEiD  P.  PRESSINGER,  vice-president  of  the  Chi- 
cago Pneumatic  Tool  Company,  did  not  survive 
the  dangerous  operation  which  he  underwent  at 
the  Roosevelt  Hospital,  New  York,  iMonday  last.  He 
passed  away  Thursday  night.  His  many  railway  and 
railway  supply  friends  throughout  the  country  will  sin- 
cerely mourn  his  loss. 

Car  Heating  Decision 

THE  SUIT  BROUGHT  by  the  Vapor  Car  Heating  Com- 
pany against  the  Gold  Car  Heating  &  Lighting 
Company  for  alleged  infringement  of  Vapor  Patent 
No.  758,436  has  been  decided  by  the  United  States  Dis- 
trict Court  for  the  Sotithern  district  of  New  York  in 
favor  of  the  Gold  Car  Heating  &  Lighting  Company. 
By  reason  of  this  decision  the  Gold  Car  Heating  & 
Lighting  Company  may  continue  to  make  and  sell  its 
vapor  valves  and  its  vapor  system  for  use  in  heating 
railway  cars  (all  pipes  underneath  car  to  be  covered  as 
heretofore),  without  infringing  any  of  the  patents  of  the 
\'apor  Car  Heating  Company. 
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"Important  News"  For 

Foreign  Consumption 

As  AN  INSTANCE  of  the  "progrcssiveness"'  of  foreig^n 
newspaper   correspondents    in   the    United    States 
may  be  mentioned  the  following  item  which  ap- 
peared on  the  wireless  news  bulletin  of  one  of  our  Trans- 
Atlantic  steamers : 

"Washington,  June  3.  President  Wilson  came  out  yesterday 
with  his  last  season's  straw  hat  making  his  bow  efficiently  to 
summer  in  an  automobile  ride  through  the  park." 


Geo.  H.  Hazelton  Dies 

GEORGE  H.  Hazelton,  formerly  division  superintend- 
ent of  motive  power  of  the  New  York  Central  & 
Hudson  River  at  Albany,  died  on  Thursday  night. 
Air.  Hazelton  was  in  the  service  of  the  New  York  Cen- 
tral, or  associated  lines,  for  more  than  53  years,  starting 
on  the  Rome,  Watertown  &  Ogdensburg.  He  was  super- 
intendent of  motive  power  of  that  road  when  it  was 
taken  over  by  the  New  York  Central,  and  was  made 
division  superintendent  of  motive  power  at  Albany.  Dur- 
ing recent  years  he  has  been  assigned  to  special  duties, 
retiring  last  fall,  when  he  was  70  years  of  age.  After 
his  retirement,  however,  he  was  called  back  mto  the 
service  for  special  work. 


N.  I.  T.  League  Advocates 

General  Rate  Increase 

MEMBERS  OF  THE  EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE  of  the  Na- 
tional Industrial  Traffic  League,  the  largest  and 
most  representative  organization  of  shippers  in 
the  country,  testified  before  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  at  the  rate  hearing  yesterday  strongly  urg- 
ing a  general  advance  in  freight  rates,  the  amount  of 
which  they  were  willing  to  leave  to  the  commission  under 
the  provisions  of  the  Transportation  Act.  They  declared 
that  the  need  for  additional  and  better  railroad  service  is 
paramoimt  and  that  lack  of  service  is  costing-  shippers 
more  than  double  the  amount  of  the  freight  rate.  They 
also  expressed  the  opinion  that  it  would  be  better  to  be 
too  liberal  with  the  railroads  than  not  liberal  enough. 


Republican  Platform  on  Railroading 

THE  platform  of  the  Republican  party  adopted  in  its 
national  convention  in  Chicago  strongly  endorses 
the  new  transportation  act  and  claims  credit  for  its 
enactment  for  the  Republican  majority  in  Congress.  It 
condemns  not  only  Government  ownership  and  manage- 
ment of  railroads,  but  also  "employee  operation,''  which 
is  a  direct  blow  at  the  Plum  Plan.  The  plank  on  the 
railroad  matter  is  as  follows : 

"We  are  opposed  to  Government  ownership  and  opera- 
tion or  employee  operation  of  the  railroads.  In  view  of 
the  condition  prevailing  in  the  country,  the  expenditures 
of  the  last  two  years  and  the  conclusions  which  may  be 
fairly  drawn  from  an  observation  of  the  transportation 
service,  both  for  the  present  and  future,  can  be  furnished 
more  certainly,  economically  and  efficiently  through  pri- 
vate ownership  and  operation  under  proper  regulation 
and  control. 

"There  should  be  no  speculative  profit  in  rendering  the 
service  of  transportation ;  but  in  order  to  do  justice  to  the 


capital  already  invested  in  railway  enterprises  to  restore 
railway  credit  to  induce  future  investments  at  a  reason- 
able rate  and  to  furnish  enlarged  facilities  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  the  constantly  increasing  development 
and  distribution,  a  fair  return  upon  actual  value  of  the 
railway  property  used  in  transportation  should  be  inade 
reasonably  sure,  and  at  the  same  time  to  provide  constant 
employment  to  those  engaged  in  transportation  service 
with  fair  hours  and  favorable  working  conditions  at 
wages  or  compensation  at  least  equal  to  those  prevailing 
in  similar  lines  of  industry. 

"We  indorse  the  transportation  act  of  1920,  enacted  by 
the  Republican  Congress,  as  a  most  conservative  legisla- 
tive achievement."  < 


Election  of  Executive 

Committee  Members 

THE    DISTRICT    ELECTIONS    for    executivc    committee 
members  will  be  held  in  the  executive  committee 
room,   near   the    Secretary-Treasurer's    office,   this 
morning  between  10  and  11.30. 
The  members  to  be  elected  are : 

1st  District — New  England  and  Canada — One  mem- 
ber to  elect. 

2nd  District — New  York,  New  Jersey — One  member 
to  elect. 

4th  District^— Ohio,  Indiana,  Michigan — One  member 
to  elect. 

5th  District — Illinois — One  member  to  elect. 
7th    District — Wisconsin,    Minnesota,    Louisiana    and 
States  West  of  Mississippi  River — One  member  to  elect. 


Registration,  American  Railroad 

Association,  Sec.  Ill,  Mechanical 

Appier,    A.    B.,    M.    E..    D.    &    H.,    Blenheim. 

B'ker.  W.  A.,  G.   F..  Western   Rai'wav,  Alpernard. 

Bell,   J.    Snowden,   New   York,    Wiltshire. 

Ren-ftt.    W.    H.,   M.    M.,    Penn.,   C^ilvert 

Booth,  C.  W.,  M.  M  ,  N.  Y.,  N.   H,  &  H.,  Seaside. 

P.osenhiiry,    J,    M.,    S.    M.    P.,    111.    Trac,    Traymore. 

Bnpht,   W.   J.,   Ch.    Clerk  to   Gen   Mgr.,    B.   &   O. 

Purkhard,   rt.    A..    Gen.    For.,    N.    Y.    C,    Arlington. 

Bnrnham.    W.    D.,    Gen.    For  ,    B.    &•    O, 

Butler.    T.    L.,    M    M.,    Penn.,    Craig    Hall. 

Butt     F.    W.,    Asft.    Ene.,    N.    Y.    C 

Chaffin,  H.   B.,   M.   M.,>enn,   Esplanade 

Cramer,   C.    B.,   M.    M..   Wash.   Term.   Co..  Elberon. 

Currie,   H.    A.,   Asst.    Elec.    Engr.,   N.   Y.   C 

Daley,  J.   H.,   D.  M.   M..  N.   Y.,  N.   H.  &  H.,  Osborne. 

Damhach    G    O..   V.   P.  &  0.   M.,  Unity  Rys.,  Sterling. 

Deeter,  D.  H.,  M.   M.,   P.  &  R. 

Diven,    J.    B.,    M.    M.    Penn. 

Dolison.    F.    L,,    M.    M.,    Penn.,    Chalfonte. 

Edmonds,  Geo.   S.,  S.   M.   P.,  S.   S.   Del.   &  Hudson..  Haddon   Hall. 

Edmondson,  W.   G..  Asst.   Eng.   H.  P.,   P.  &  R 

Eugleston,  H.    D.,   Fore,   of  Engines,  P.   &  R. 

Elmer,   Wm.,   Supt.    Middle   Div.,   Penn.,   Chelsea. 

Filskov,    T.,    G.    E.    S.,    Raritan    River.    Princess. 

Finegan.   L.   S.    S.,   B.    &  O.,   Marlborough. 

Flinn,   R.   H.,   M.   M.,   Penn.,   Craig  Hall. 

G-lloway,    A.    K.,   G.    M.    M..    B.    &   O.,    Haddon    Hall. 

Gill,  C.  A.,  S.   M.   of  E.,   B.   &  0.,  Ambassador. 

Hadley,   Frank  Pres.   G.    M,,   Interhorough   R.   T.    Ry.,   Shelburne. 

Halliwell.   C.  J.,  M.   M.,  W.   T.   &•  S. 

Haupt,  H.  H.,  A.  E.  M.  P.,  Penn. 

Haynes,  T.    F.,   Asst.    lOnp.    M.    P..   Penn.,  Craig   Hall. 

Bines,  J.   P.,   M.   M.,   B.  &  O.,  Ambassador. 

Hoffman,    George    P.,    G.    C.    F.,    B.    &    (J.,    Terminal. 

Hopkins,  J.  W.,  M.  M.,  Penn.,  Esplanade. 

.lohnston,   VV  D.,  Genl.    M.   M.,   B.   &  O.,  Traymore. 

Knight,  G.  E.,  S.  M.  P.  &  S.,  Cuba  R.  R.,  Alamac. 

Lambeth,   G.   L.,   Mobile  &   Ohio,   Alamac. 

Langton,  G.   H.,   M.   M.,  Virginian,  Strand. 

Lightfoot,    S.    S.,    Equip.    Eng.,    A.    T.    &    S.    F.,    Esplanade. 

Lockwood,  B.   I.,  C.   M.,  Pressed  .Steel  Car  Co.,  Chalfonte. 

McAlpine.   J.    H..    M.    M..   Can.    Nat.    Rys.,   Marlborough. 

Maurer,  W.  R.,  Eng.  of  Equip.  &  Mchy.,  N.   Y.   N.   H.  &  H.,  Haddon  Hall. 

Moriarity,   G.   A.,   Mech.   Supt.,   N.   Y.,   N.   H.   &  H.,   Shelburne. 

Mullen,   D.   J.,  S.   M.   P..  C.   C.   C.  &  St.  L.,   Breakers. 

Myers,  H.  E.,  M.   M.,  Lehigh  Valley  R.  R.,  Buffalo  Div.,  Dennis. 

Overdorff,   C.   A.,   M.    M.,   Penn.,   Elberon. 

Parker,   William,   Jr.,   Asst.   Eng,    of   M.    P.,   Penn.,   Elberon. 

Pitt,  W.  R.,  Trav.  Auditor,  B.  &  O.,  Worthington. 

Read,    S.    C,   Asst.    M.    M.,    Penn. 

l-'eid,  C.   H..  M.   M.,  N.  Y.,  N.   H.   &  H.,  Osborne. 

Rogers,  J.   W.,  Asst.  M.  M.,  Penn. 
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KuHlinK.   W.   J.,   IViin 

Sclinnllrr.   C.   A..    M,   M.,   \V.    I.   (4   Spanhorc.   rriiicfiii. 

Siiiilli.   I.  A.,  V.   IV.  Miildlrtdwn  &  New  York,  1515  I'licific  Ave. 

Strll,  (.cK.  .1.,  Cm.   K.ir..  I.i.Kan    Div.    I'ciin. 

.Siriink,  A.  S.,  Korciiinn,  1".  1..  V.,   lUnrficUl. 

Stuart,    U.  T.,   M.   M.,   Kniilnn   Kivcr,   I'riiicem. 

T.i.Hh,  A.   C".,   In!H>.   of  Trans..   1'.   S;   R. 

Tluiiim!!,   (!.   \V.,    rravcliiiK  Car   Iiisp.,   St.   Ixjuis-San   Francisco,  Trayniorc 

Travers,    ().    II.,    Crn.    I'or.,    I'cnn. 

Voclker.    II.    U..    M.    M.,    I'cnii.,    Craig   Hall. 

Wallace,   V.   {'.,   M.   M.,   Krie,   Dennis. 

Warnig,    V.    M.,    Kno.    of   Tests,    I'cnn. 

Werst.    C.    \V.,   SlcrfinR. 

Whilinan     K.   It.,   M.   M.,   Penn. 

Whyte,   A.,    Assl.    Secy.    Loco.    Dept.,    Rome    Mfg.    Co.,    MarlborouRh. 


Wilison,   L.    M  ,   M.    M,,   W.   j.   &   S. 
Winterrowil,    W .    11.,    C.    M.    K.,    C.    1'. 
Wrijtht,  J.    D.,   Gen.    For.,   B.   &   O.,   Arling 


American  Railroad  Association, 

Sec.  VI — Purchasing  and  Stores 

At   six   o'clock   Friday   night   the    following  members   of   Section   VI    had 
registered: 

Allenian.  C.  W.,  G.  S.  K.,  P.  &  I.  E.   R.  R.,  Elberon. 
Anderson,   H.   A.,   A.    P.   A.,   Penn..    Marlborough. 
BcgRS,  J.   11.,  P.  A.,  C.  &   K.   I.   U.,  Tr.iymorc. 
liichlmeir,  G.  W.,  P.  A.,  Kan.  City  S.  R.  R.,  Ambassador. 
Blizz.ird.  J.   M.,  Storekeeper,  W.  J.  &  S. 

Briickori,   R.    11.,   S.    K.,   Kentucky   &   Indiana  Term.,   Breakers. 
Buell.  C.   T.,  G.  S.  K.,  D.  M.  &  N. 
Bushnell,  V\  A.,   P.  A.,  G.  N.  R.   R.,  Shelburne. 
Daniels,  O.   V.,  Asst.   Gcnl.   Stkr.,   P.   R.   R. 
Driscoll,   F.  E.,  Asst.   P.   A.,  Erie,   Brichtnn. 
Dunn,   \V.   C,  Insp.  of  Mat.,  N.   Y.   C.,   Marlborough. 
Farrell,   \V.   J.,   Asst.   Secy.   A.    R.   A.,   Marlborough. 
Fisher,  N.   B..  Asst.   P.   A.,   P.   &  A.  &  McK.,  Traymorc. 
Gowland,  S.  I.,  Asst.   Genl.   Storekeeper,   Penn.  R.   R.,  Silverside. 
Hammond,  F.  S.,  Gen.  Skpr.,  Pitts.,  Sbawmut  &  Nor.,  Princess. 
Hill,   J.    P.,   Div.    Stkr.,   P.    R.   R. 
Holzemer,  J.   F.,  P.   A.,  T.  &  O.  Cent.,  Chalfonte. 
John,  F.   E.,  A.   G.  S.  K.,  B.  &  O.,  Haddon  Hall. 
Kathan.  John   F.,  Jr.,   Div.   Storekeeper,   N.   Y.   Central,   Beaumont 
Keast,  K.  C,  Asst.   Forester,  Penn. 
Kenzel,  C.  H.,  P.  A.,  E.  J.  &  E.,  Chelsea. 
Kight,    H.    L.,    Special    Representative    Purch.    Dept.,    Western    Maryland 

R.    R.,    Monticcllo. 
Marris,   Wm.   W.,  Asst.  to  G.   P.  A.,   Penn. 
Nelson,  R.   M.,   P.   A.,  C.   &  O.   R.   R.,  Marlborough. 
Peddle,  C.   R.,   P.  A.,   Penn.   Lines,   S.   W.,  Traymore. 
Shafer,  S.  W.,  Chief  Clerk  to  P.  A.,  C.  R.  of  N.  J. 
Saerry,   C.   P.,   Supt.  of  Stores,   Penn.   Lines  West,   Silverside. 
Smith,    Montgomery,    P.    A.,    Penn.,    Runnymede. 
Summerfield,    D.    W..    Pur.    Agent,    Pittsburgh    &   W.   Va.    R.    R. 
Towner,  M.   E.,  G.    P.   A.,  Western  Maryland,   Breakers. 
Walther,  E.   W.,  Asst.   to  Pur.  Agt.,  B.  &  O.,  Haddon  Hall. 
Wright,   G.   S.,   G.   S.   K.,  E.  J.   &  E.,  Chelsea. 


Special  Guests 


Anderson,  J.   B.,  Chief  Clerk  Gen.  S.  M.  P.,  Penn.,  Runnymede. 

Armstrong,   W.    H.,   Draftsman,   B.    &  O.,   Arlington. 

Armstrong,   W.    E.    F.,   Resident   Insp.,   B.   &   O. 

Barrett,   Charles   D.,   Asst.    Eng.   Tests,   Penn. 

Bauman,   W.    J.,   Supervisor   of  Tools,   B.   &   O.,   Schlitz. 

Bennett,  H.  R.,  Foreman,  P.  R.   R. 

Berger,  John,   Spec.   Eng.,  N.   Y.  C,  PennhursL 

Bowes,   W.   E.,   Asst.   M.   M.,  Penn. 

Bracken,  J.  L..  Asst.   Elec.  Eng.,  N.  V.,  N.  H.  &  H. 

Burleigh,    R.    B.,   Kentucky. 

Busuioc,  C,  Dir.  of  Wks.,  State  Rys.  of  Romania,  Ambassador. 

Caldwell,    Samuel,    Foreman,    Penn.,    Elwood. 

Churchill,  A.   A.,  M.   M.,  J.   C.  Trac. 

Clemson,   L.    C,    Retired   For.,    Penn. 

Cooper,  H.   M.,  M.   P.   Insp.,  Penn.,  Regent. 

Coull,  A.,  Gen.   Eng.   House  Foreman,   P.   &  R. 

Crawford,  M.   R,,   Foreman,   C.   R.   of  N.   J.,  Louvan. 

Delcher,    H.    C,    Inspector.    B.  '&    O. 

Donaldson,   H.   R..   Asst.   M.   M.,   Penn. 

Easterly,   H.   R.,  Ch.   Loco.   Gen.   Insp.,  Penn.,  Alamac. 

Filshov,   A.,   Raritan   River,   Princess. 

Filshov,  H.,  Asst.   Eng.,  Raritan  River,  Princess. 

Finwaecher,   E.   H.,   Draftsman,   B.   &  O.,  Arlington. 

Finnegan,   J.   A.,  Foreman,   B.   &  O. 

Flowers,   H.    F.,   Amer.    Elec.    Ry.   Assn.,   Traymore. 

Foertsch,   Thos.   A.,   R.   F.   E.,   P.   &   R. 

Galloway,   L.    E..   G.    F.,   B.    &   O.,   Channel. 

Gibson,  W.  L.   G.,  Attorney,  P.  &  L.   E.,  Brighton. 

Ginnand,  H.  W.,  Buyer,  Penn. 

Goddard,   W.   E.,  For.,  L.   I. 

Goldsmith,   H.   A.,   Insp.    Eng.,   Sterling. 

Goolsby,  A.  C,  Adv.  Mgr..  C.  &  O.,  Traymore. 

Isaacs,  J.   C,   For.,   B.   &  O.,   Bouvier. 

James,   H.,   M.   E.,   D.   L.  &  W.,   Biltmore. 

Jamison,   W.   J.,   Draftsman,   P.    &  R. 

Johnson,  W.   R.,   Ry.    Dent.,   I.   C.   S.,  Haddon  HalL 

Jones,   L.   D.,   Insp.   M.   P.,   B.    &   O. 

Tones,  M.  W.,  Asst.   Supt.,  P.  &  R. 

Kelly,  C.   W.,   Sec,  National   Railway  Appliance. 

King,    H.    A.,    Draftsman.    B.    &   O.,    Arlington. 

Kinney,   Wm.,   For.,  A.   C. 

Koebnch,  F.  W.,  For.  M.  P.  Dept..  Long  Island. 

Kuhn,  E.  A.,  T.  H.  &  B.,  121   S.  New  Jersey. 

Leonhauser,  H.  A.,  Asst.  S.  R.  S.,  United  Elec.  Rwys. 

Lohman,  Chas.,  R.  H.  Foreman,  C.  R.  R.  of  N.  J.,  Brady  House. 


ary   Examiner,   Dept.   of  the    Interior,   Kingston. 
Car  Eng.,   Birmingham  South.,  Haddon  Hall. 


Mc(;<c,  W.  A.,  M.  E.,  N.  Y.  C.  Strand. 

M<,Niili„l,l,  C,   Div.   Fri.   Agt.,  McK    (on.,  Galen  Hall. 

Madclrii,  T.   II.,  Gen.   lioilcr   In»p.,   Mo.   Pac. 

Martin,  Ji.hn  }.,  li.   11,    Foreman,  (  .   K.   R.  of   N.  J.,  Brady  Houie. 

MaHsiy,  G.,   Ami.   Foreman,  Central   K.   K.  of   N.  J..   Wellsboro. 

Miiiick    J.    L,   Asst.    Eng.,    Penn. 

Moll,  II.  P.,  P.  &  R.,  Netlierlundit. 

Moll,    R.    II.,   P.   &   R.,   NethrrlandH. 

Morris,  J.   M.,  AB.st.  Traflic  M«r.,  McK.  Con.  &  L.  T.,  Galen  Hall. 

M(.rrisscy,  Tom  A.,  Clerk,  L.   V.,   Princens. 

Morion     R.    C,    Draftmiian,    B.    &    ().,    Arlington. 

Mow,    Fred,   Kansas  City  Terminal,   Ambassador. 

Mnnroc,   Martin,   Eng.,   Romanian   State   Rys.,   Ambassador. 

Newberry,  C,  M.  C.   B..  New  Orleans  Pub.  Belt,  Elberon. 

Nicholiis,   P.    II.,  Asst.   M.   M.,  C.   R.    R.  of   N.  ).,  Lyric. 

Norton,  A.   W.,   Equip.    Pilot   Eng.,   B.   &   (),,   Arlington. 

Parsons,  1).   R.,   Supt.   Shop   Schedules,   B.  &   O. 

Pictsch,  T.  A.,  Supt.  of  Inspection,   li.  &  O.,  Arlington. 

Powers,  C.   E.,  Spec.   M.  P.   Insp.,   B.   &  O. 

Pratt,    H.    R.,   Chief   Eng.,   Western   Maryland. 

Price,  Townson,   2nd   Asst.    Examiner     U.    S.    Patent   Office,   Kingston. 

Kcuter,  Sebastian,  For.   M.  P.  Dept.,  Long  Island. 

Richards,   Lewis,    Foreman    Engine   llouse,    P.   &    R.,   Bouvier. 

Rippey,  W.   S.,   Retired  Clerk,   Penn.,  4401   Atlantic  Ave. 

Robey,  A.  A.,  Asst.  C.  C.  Southern,  Osborne. 

Russell,   Walter   L.,   Eng.    llouse   For.,   P.   &   R. 

Ruttger    Fred  W..  For.    L.   1. 

Ryan,    E.    J.,   Welder    1-orcman,    B.    &    0.,   Ambassador. 

Schcckard,    J.    W.,    Asst.    Road    Foreman    of    Engines,    Phila.    Div.    Penn., 

Girard. 
Schcifele,  John,  Jr     R.  F.  E.,  P.  &  R.,  Norwood. 
Seddcm,   Edward,  Gen.   Mach.  For.,  Lehigh  Valley. 
Shearer,  L.   D.,  Supt.  Tel.,  P.   &  R. 

Shclton,  F.  M.,  Supt.   Loco.  Sup.,  D.  L.  &  W.,  Princess. 
Shugars,  Geo.  C,  P.  &  R. 

Siegfried,   M.   A.,  Asst.   Rd.   For.,   C.   R.   R.   of  N.    T. 
Simpson,   G.    R.,   Primary   Examiner,   Dept.   of  the    Int 
Sleeman,  Wm.   C.,  Car  Eng.,   Birmingh 
Sleuker,  C.  A.,  For.   Black.,  L.   I.,  Glenmore. 
Smith,   Russell  M.,  Asst.   R.   F.,  Penn. 
Spence,  C.   IL,   Draftsman,   B.   &   O.,   Craig  Hall. 
Stewart,    Robert,    C.    Repair,    Penn. 
StotTert,  H.   A.,   EI.   Eng.,   P.   &   R.,  Bouvier. 
Stiglmeier,    A.    F.,    Boiler    Foreman,    B.    &    O.,    Schlitz. 
Strong,  James  B.,  Pres.,  National  Appliance  Assn.,  Esplanade. 
Slrunk,   John,   For.    Boilermaker,   A.   C. 
Summerheld,  John,   P.    W.   V.,   Marlborough. 
Sykes,   Louis,   Shop   Supt.,   Penn.,   Strand. 
Taylor,   Grant  W.,  Asst.  to  V.    P.,   Southern. 
Thompson,    F.   V.,   Foreman    Elec^   Atlantic   City. 
Tiley,   Geo.   E.,   Supt.   Tank   Car  Equip.,   General  Chemical  Co. 
Tippett,   M.  W.,   Foreman,   Washington  Terminal,  Elwood. 
Train,  A.   H.,  Spec.   Eng.,  N.  Y.   C,  Pennhurst. 
Turk,  J.   E.,   Supt.,  P.  &   R.,   Chalfonte. 
Van   Gundy,  C.   P.,   Dhf.   Chemist,  B.   &  0.,   Shelburne. 
Wakely,    G.   B.,   Senior  Draftsman,   N.   Y.   C. 

Walsh,  H.  T.,  Supt.   Weld.   Dept.,  N.   &  N.  S.  &  B.,  Ambassador. 
Walter,  F.  W.,  Draftsman,   B.  &  C,  Craig. 
Webb,  T.   H.,  T.   F.,   S.  A.   L.,  Schlitz. 
Wang,   Geo.,  Asst.    Eng.,  W.   M. 

Warner,  J.  W.,  Qk.  Mech.  Dept.,  Staten  Island  Rap.  Trans.,  New  Belmont. 
Weber,  C.   J.,   Foreman,  B.  &  O^  Dennis. 

Wells,    George   W.   Director   of   Exhibits,  Am.   Elec.   Ry.   Assn.,  Traymore. 
Wheeler,   H.    B.,    Gen.    For.,    B.    &    O. 
Whitsitt,  W.  B.,  Ch.  Draftsman,  B.  &  0.,  Arlington. 
Wilkinson,  D.  A.,  Supt.  Tools,  N.  N.  &  B.  D.  D. 
Woley,    L.    W.,    Eng.,    I.    C,   Traymore. 
Woods,  J.  L.,  P.  A.,  N.  C.  &  St.  L..  Marlborough. 
Woodson,  E.  R.,  Secy.,  Ry.  Acct.  Office,  So.   Illinois  Ave. 
Worden,   W.    E.,  Foreman   Car   Repairs,   Southern-Monroe,   Baltimore. 
Wright,  G.  v.,  Insp.   Eng.  Dept.,  N.  Y.  C. 
Wright,  W.  T.,  Chf.  CI.  to  S.  M.  P.,  N.  Y.  C,  Chelsea. 
Wyman,  William  I.,   Ch.  CI.,  Patent  Office,   St.  Charles. 
Yarborough,  W.  C,  Asst.  Treas.,  A.  C.  L.,  St.  Charles. 
Y'ost,  T.  William,  M.  P.  &  R.  E.   DepL,  P.  &  R. 
Ziegler,  C.  J.,  Ch.   Electrician,  Florida  East  Coast,  De  Ville. 


Swiss  Railways  in  Good  Shape 

No  matter  from  which  country  one  enters  Switzerland 
the  contrast  in  railways  and  railway  equipment  is  par- 
ticularly noticeable.  The  Swiss  railways  are  extremely 
well  kept.  The  cars,  locomotives,  roadbed  and  every 
employee  presents  a  clean  and  neat  appearance.  The  em- 
ployees, regardless  of  their  position,  are  provided  with 
uniforms  of  a  character  suitable  to  the  position  in  which 
the  men  work.  Throughout  the  winter  it  was  a  pleas- 
ure to  ride  on  the  Swiss  roads  and  almost  a  hardship  to 
ride  on  the  roads  of  any  of  the  adjoining  countries.  The 
cars  were  well  heated  and  well  lighted.  The  Swiss  have 
suffered  the  same  as  every  other  European  nation  as 
regards  the  scarcity  and  high  cost  of  fuel.  It  was  no 
uncommon  sight  to  see  huge  piles  of  wood  at  the  engine 
terminal  points  which  was  used  to  a  very  large  extent 
on  locomotives.  It  has  been  this  shortage  of  fuel  that 
has  pushed  the  electrification  of  the  lines.  Switzerland 
is  determined  to  make  itself  independent  of  foreign  na- 
tions for  its  fuel  supply  and  has  very  intensive  plans 
for  electrification  which  it  will  take  from  25  to  30  years 
for  it  to  fulfill. 
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English  Shop  Men  Repudiate  Piece  Work 

Inspired  by  the  successes  of  their  fellow  unionists,  the 
shopmen  of  the  English  roads  are  starting  an  active 
campaign  against  the  piece  work  and  all  forms  of  the 
bonus  system.  It  is  not  that  their  rates  have  not  been 
advanced,  for  they  have  already  received  liberal  in- 
creases, but  it  is  because  of  the  fact  that  labor  there,  as 
here,  is  seeking  to  eliminate  premiums  being  paid  for 
good  work.  This  to  the  English  railways  would  be  a 
severe  blow,  for  there  the  piece  work  system  has  been 
highly  developed  and  is  long  established.  The  manage- 
ment of  the  English  railways  can  well  look  to  the  results 
occasioned  by  this  step  in  the  United  States. 

Belgium.  Is  Recuperating  Rapidly 

The  railway  and  industrial  situation  in  Belgium  is 
something  that  is  attracting  considerable  attention  all 
over  Europe  and,  as  far  as  it  is  known,  in  the  United 
States.  That  nation  is  to  be  highly  congratulated  on  the 
way  it  has  met  its  reconstruction  problems.  The  wages 
of  labor  have  not  been  increased  to  the  same  extent  as 
in  France,  yet  the  entire  population  has  worked  with  a 
will  that  has  done  much  to  build  up  that  country.  The 
fact  that  the  entire  country  was  held  in  subjection  for 
four  long  years  by  the  German  army  is  given  as  the 
reason  for  this  wonderful  "esprit  de  corps."  The  people 
are  so  glad  to  be  rid  of  the  domination  of  the  Hun,  that 
they  appear  to  be  impervious  to  all  seditions  and  bolshe- 
vistic propaganda.  It  is  an  example  which  all  patriotic 
citizens  of  any  country  could  well  emulate. 

Force  Feed  Lubrication 

A  mechanical  appliance  for  locomotives  that  has  de- 
veloped to  a  far  greater  extent  in  both  England  and  the 
Continent  than  in  this  country  is  the  force  feed  lubricator. 
The  English  railways  have  adopted  this  method  of  lubri- 
cation to  a  very  large  extent.  It  is  estimated  that  about 
7,000  British  locomotives  are  so  equipped.  Practically 
all  of  the  German  locomotives  are  equipped  with  this 
system  of  lubrication  and  it  is  used  to  a  very  large  extent 
on  the  railways  in  South  America,  India  and  Australia. 
At  the  present  time,  this  system  is  used  principally  for 
the  lubrication  of  cylinders,  but  it  is  being  rapidly  devel- 
oped for  the  lubrication  of  driving  boxes.  The  foreign 
railways  claim  that  more  perfect  lubrication  is  obtained 
by  the  force  feed  system,  that  the  lubricating  oil  is  used 
with  greater  efficiency,  that  better  regulation  can  be  ab- 
tained,  that  the  delivery  of  oil  to  the  rubbing  surfaces  is 
absolutely  assured  while  the  locomotive  is  in  motion,  and 
that  less  attention  is  required  on  the  part  of  the  engine 
crew.  If  force  feed  lubrication  can  be  used  successfully 
and  efficiently  on  foreign  railways,  it  can  be  used  success- 
fully and  efficiently  on  American  railways. 

What  Feed  Water  Heating  Meant  to  Germany 

The  application  of  locomotive  feed  water  heaters  has 
become  standard  practice  on  the  German  railways.  Every 
new  locomotive  built  is  provided  with  this  appliance.  All 
old  locomotives  with  but  few  exceptions  are  to  be  so 


equipped.  Had  it  not  been  for  the  fact  that  the  locorno- 
tives  of  Germany  were  equipped  with  this  fuel  saving 
and  capacity  increasing  device  they  would  not,  in  the 
words  of  the  chief  mechanical  engineer  of  the  Prussian- 
Hessen  System,  have  been  able  to  have  met  the  transpor- 
tation requirements  as  well  as  they  have.  The  feed  water 
heater  not  only  saves  coal  but  increases  the  capacity  of 
the  locomotive  and  with  50  per  cent  of  its  locomotives 
out  of  service  for  repairs  this  was  a  tremendously  im- 
portant factor  to  the  Germ.an  roads.  Germany  began 
using  feed  water  heaters  eight  or  nine  years  ago,  and 
with  the  price  of  fuel  increased  by  some  15  per  cent,  it 
is  reaping  a  great  benefit  now.  It  is  claimed  that  at 
present  prices  the  cost  of  applying  a  feed  water  heater  to 
a  locomotive  is  more  than  met  within  a  year  after  its 
application. 

Encourage  Foreign  Visitors  to  Study  Our  Methods 
Many  foreign  railway  men  have  come  to  the  United 
States  for  the  purpose  of  studying  our  methods  and  the 
impressions  they  have  experienced  has  depended  to  a 
great  extent  upon  the  reception  and  courtesies  offered 
them  by  the  railway  men  here.  In  one  instance,  a  man 
came  away  from  a  large  shop  which  we  consider  one  of 
the  best  railway  shops  in  the  United  States  with  a 
decidedly  wrong  impression  simply  because  of  the  man- 
ner in  which  he  was  treated.  His  request  for  permis- 
sion to  view  the  shops  was  met  in  a  most  disinterested 
way  and  after  being  kept  waiting  for  some  time  he  was 
turned  over  to  a  young  man  who  was  entirely  unfamiliar 
with  the  interesting  details  of  the  shop's  work.  As  a 
result,  it  was  not  possible  for  him  to  obtain  a  correct 
idea  of  the  work  performed  by  that  .shop  and,  on  his 
return  home,  he  classified  that  shop  as  one  of  the  worst 
he  had  seen  in  the  United  States.  While  these  things  do 
not  have  any  direct  effect  on  the  railways  themselves, 
except  in  the  matter  of  reputation,  they  do  have  a  serious 
effect  upon  the  business  of  the  United  States  and  indi- 
rectly, of  course,  on  the  business  of  the  railways.  It  is, 
therefore,  important  that  every  facility  should  be  granted 
these  men  who  often  come  great  distances  to  learn  about 
American  methods. 

Reports  from  Roumania 

As  in  the  case  of  almost  every  other  European  nation 
Roumania  is  suffering  greatly  from  the  fact  that  its 
railways  are  not  in  very  good  operating  condition.  Re- 
ports coming  from  that  country  indicate  that  the  loco- 
motive situation  is  the  limiting  factor.  In  addition  to 
this  Roumania  has  acquired  considerably  increased  mile- 
age, which  further  complicates  the  situation.  It  has  been 
stated  that  only  about  35  per  cent  of  its  locomotives  are 
in  operation.  The  labor  situation  there  is  very  serious 
and  is  accountable  to  a  very  large  extent  for  the  poor 
locomotive  situation.  It  has  come  to  such  a  point  that 
when  the  large  industries  call  for  locomotives  with  which 
to  move  their  freight  they  are  told  by  the  government 
that  if  thev  will  undertake  to  repair  some  of  those  out 
of  service  they  will  be  given  the  use  of  them.  Roumania 
had  about  1,000  locomotives  before  the  war  and  regard- 
less of  the  fact  that  it  has  now  2,000,  acquired  from 
various  countries  with  which  it  was  at  war,  it  is  stated 
that  there  is  a  need  for  a  total  of  4,000  locomotives.  In 
Roumania  itself  labor  is  not  inclined  to  work  hard 
enough  to  produce  them  and  Roumania  lacks  money  and 
credit  with  which  to  buy  them  from  other  nations.  A 
recent  press  dispatch  to  the  effect  that  the  Baldwin  Loco- 
motive Works  contracted  to  provide  50  locomotives,  pay- 
ment for  which  was  taken  in  oil  concessions,  is  indicative 
of  the  manner  in  which  ^     '      s  is  done  there. 
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The  Blind  Man's  Mail  Bag 
Several  of  llu-  friciuls  and  associates  of  'I'lie  Man  Wlio 
Saw  have  advised  that  he  is  niissinsj^  liis  vocation — that 
he  doesn't  see  at  all,  hecause  he  was  unable  to  witness 
the  fall  of  the  air])lane  in  the  ocean  and  other  thin<j;s. 

The  Man  invokes  the  indult^^^ence  of  his  friends  to  ex- 
plain tiiat  he  is  very  husy  answerinj::  l)rotests  to  Hum 
Dinger's  Prune  i'lan,  circular  letters  and  other  missiles. 
For  fear  that  he  will  overlook  the  mention  of  things 
interesting  to  some  of  the  friends,  he  respectfully  re- 
quests that  they  advise  him  through  the  Mail  Bag  on  his 
desk.  He  is  here  to  serve,  but  only  has  two  eyes  which 
he  nearly  wore  out  on  his  trip  to  South  America. 


The  "Vacant  Chair 

The  man  in  his  rounds  ke])t  an  eye  out  for  the  old 
friends,  and  as  he  api)roached  the  booth  with  the  cast- 
ings in  it,  way  out  in  the  right-hand  corner  of  the  pier, 
his  heart  warmed  in  friendly  anticipation  of  the  pat  on 
the  back  for  one  of  the  bright  spots  whom  he  had  known 
for  years  in  the  trade. 

But  the  friend  had  gone  in  the  Man's  absence  aiid  the 
vacant  chair  bore  mute  testimony  to  the  fact  that  he  had 
embarked  on  the  greatest  trip  of  all  to  the  land  from 
which  no  traveler  returns. 

If  the  Man,  but  one  of  the  hundreds  who  aflfectionately 
remember  you  could  send  a  message  to  the  spirit  workl, 
it  would  bear  this  inscription  : 

"You're  gone,  but  not  forgotten,  CharHe." 


They'll  Need  More  Cars  All  Right! 

"I'll  show  you  an  economy  of  30  per  cent,''  said  the 
effervescent  one  who  had  managed  to  get  in  through  a 
window  behind  the  chief  clerk's  desk. 

The  "old  man's"  eyes  twinkled  over  his  glasses  as  he 
reached  in  the  drawer  of  his  desk  and  pulled  out  a  mem- 
orandum. 

"This  is  a  list  of  the  economies  that  have  been  offered 
me  by  various  good  fellows  in  the  last  two  weeks,"  said 
the  S.  M.  P.  "We'll  add  3-our  promise  of  30  per  cent'' 
— and  he  added  it  up ;  it  totaled  about  429  per  cent ! 

"That  looks  promising,  doesn't  it?"  he  asked  the  hope- 
ful one  whose  heart  was  in  his  mouth  at  the  prospect  of 
an  order.  "You  know,"  continued  the  "old  man,"  "if  we 
adopt  all  these  devices,  we  will  have  to  add  an  extra  car 
to  haul  the  coal  thev  save !" 


The  "Biggest  As  Is" 

The  Man  followed  the  two  colored  gentlemen  to  ob- 
serve, if  possible,  the  dark  slant  on  things  mechanical 
in  the  miles  of  cheerful  booths  strung  along  the  pier. 
They  missed  nothing  and  their  unconcealed  admiration 
testified  that  the  confident  exhibitors  hadn't  wasted  their 
enthusiasm — even  on  a  waiter. 

They  paused  in  awe  to  get  a  closer  look  at  the  photo- 
graph of  the  latest  Mallet  which  adorned  the  booth  of 
the  locomotive  builder. 

"Sam,  what  kind  of  a  injine  am  dat?" 

"Yo'  sho  is  a  ignorance,"  answered  Sam  with  a  look 
of  superiority,  "Dat  am  a  millenium." 

"An  what  am  a  minelivm?"  eagerlv  asked  the  short 


one.  not  at  all  embarrassed  1)\   his  inability  to  iiroiioiuicc 
the  word. 

"An  you  don't  even  know  what  a  inilleuiuin  ;im?" 
criticised  the  superior  one.  "Why  a  millenium  am  de 
same  thing  as  a  centential  only  it  has  mo'  legs."  The 
little  one  merely  acknowledged  this  outburst  of  wisdom 
with  a  nod  of  his  head,     lie  had  "gotten  an  earful." 

The  "Try  Weakly" 

"I  low  often  do  you  run  to  Poscyville?"  iufjuired  the 
supply  man  of  the  agent  at  the  junction  one  .Monday 
morning. 

"Tri-weekly,"  came  the  quick  response  from  the  busy 
one  behind  the  grating,  "Mondays,  Wednesdays  and 
Saturdays." 

"Thanks,"  said  the  pro.spective  patron,  "give  me  a 
round-trip  ticket."  He  stuck  the  ticket  in  his  i)Ocket  and 
went  outside  to  "look  'em  over." 

The  modcrnizer  sniffed  at  the  array  they  called  a  train, 
standing  at  the  platform,  and  he  wondered  whether  it 
could  make  the  run. 

"Say,"  he  accosted  the  busy  one,  as  he  emerged  from 
his  cage  with  a  lot  of  mussed-up  papers  and  a  worried 
look,  "how  do  you  spell  'try'  ?" 

"T-r-i,"  answered  the  official. 

"Oh !"  said  the  economizer.  "Well,  how  do  you  spell 
weakly  then?" 

"W-E-E-K-L-Y,"  spelled  the  official,  "say,  don't  you 
know  how  to  spell?"  he  added  with  a  sneer! 


Standing  Up  for  Argentina 

The  Man  who  Saw  that  there  was  little  use  in  waiting 
for  the  apparently  satisfied  old  lady  to  remove  the  three 
valises,  the  hat  box,  the  blanket  roll,  an  immense  bouquet 
of  flowers,  the  box  of  lunch,  the  umbrella,  and  the  cage 
with  the  tired  canary  in  it  from  his  seat,  ventured  to 
invite  two  Argentine  gentlemen  to  the  diner  for  a  glass 
of  beer.  They  accepted  and  the  thirsty  parade  of  dusty 
throats  started  for  the  rear. 

The  IMan,  being  thirstier  than  the  rest  and  disregard- 
ing the  customs  of  the  country — true  to  the  manners  of 
his  race — got  there  first. 

The  diner  was  full.  At  least  it  appeared  to  be.  Many 
of  the  table  occupants  were  asleep ;  the  balance  were 
stalling  along  on  unfinished  glasses  of  beer  and  the 
arrivals  wondered  where  they  could  "head  in."  Some- 
what out  of  patience,  and  thirstier  at  the  prospect  of 
disappointment.  The  Man  decided  to  fling  a  bit  of 
sarcasm  at  the  proprietor  of  the  alleged  rolling  oasis  who 
sat  in  his  cashier's  cage,  apparently  happy  in  the  thougtit 
that  he  had  a  cage  to  sit  in. 

"Excuse  me,  Senor,"  he  ventured,  "is  this  a  dining 
car  or  a  sleeping  car?" 

"Take  your  choice,  gentlemen,  we  are  trying  to  please 
all  of  our  patrons  here." 

The  trio  gave  up  hopes  and  with  tongues  as  dry  as 
bath  towels  retreated  forward. 

The  old  lady  in  the  meantime  had  taken  advantage  of 
the  gentlemen's  absence  to  transfer  two  of  the  valises, 
the  hat  box  and  the  blanket  roll  to  the  vacant  seat  and 
sat  unconcerned  with  the  tired  birdie  and  the  rest  of  the 
house  furnishings  by  her  side. 

Thus  does  this  tale  relate  in  a  single  instance  that 
which  is  true  of  trains  in  the  Argentine — crowded  to  the 
guards — apparently  the  only  restrictions  on  the  amount 
of  hahd  baggage  being  the  number  of  bundles  which  two 
or  three  servants  could  successfully  push  through  the 
door,  and  frequently  the  windows,  ^^'e  aren't  the  only 
ones  short  of  cars. 
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Tom  R.  Brown,  formerly  with  the  Westinghouse  Air 
Brake  Company,  spent  a  short  time  on  the  pier  Friday 
afternoon.  He  is  now  vice-president  and  general  man- 
ager of  the  HolHs  Tractor  Company  of  Pittsburgh. 

T.  A.  Foque,  general  mechanical  superintendent  of  the 
MinneapoHs,  St.  Paul  &  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  was  able  to 
attend  the  convention  this  week,  but  the  demands  of 
business  will  render  it  impossible  for  him  to  be  here  next 
week. 

K.  M.  Hamilton  of  The  Bettendorf  Company  is  at- 
tending the  convention  after  establishing  a  Chicago  office 
in  the  McCormick  Building.  This  company  discontinued 
its  offices  in  that  city  during  the  war. 

John  J.  Nicholson,  president,  Murphy  Varnish  Com- 
pany, is  here  with  a  full  set  of  golf  sticks  looking  for 
trouble.  He  has  with  him  a  quartet  of  caddies  consist- 
ing of  C.  M.  Baker,  F.  O.  Brazier,  J.  K.  Milligan  and 
W.  D.  Horton. 

B.  E.  D.  Stafford,  of  the  Flannery  Bolt  Company — 
everybody's  friend  and  a  friend  of  everybody — is  not 
here  this  year,  and  we  are  sorry.  "Staf"  has  been  sick 
for  a  few  weeks  and  is  now  making  a  job  of  getting  well 
on  his  country  place  in  South  Jersey. 

Frank  A.  Morrison,  of  the  Mason  Regulator  Com- 
pany, returned  from  a  trip  through  England,  Belgium 
and  France  on  the  Adriatic,  arriving  on  Saturday,  May 
26.  Mr.  Morrison  has  arrived  at  Atlantic  City  ajtended 
by  his  wife  and  two-year-old  daughter. 

H.  S.  Covey,  secretary  of  the  Oeveland  Pneumatic 
Tool  Company,  might  well  be  termed  a  specialist  in  pre- 
paring exhibits,  as  he  has  arranged  every  exhibit  for  his 
company  during  the  past  20  years  and  prior  to  that 
arranged  exhibits  in  other  fields  for  10  years. 

Ask  "Scotty  Airbrake"  Campbell  to  tell  you  the  story 
of  his  friend  who  made  a  trip  abroad  recently  on  an 
English  liner  (of  course),  who  the  morning  after  the 
night  before  after  passing  the  three-mile  limit  asked  the 
steward  who  paid  the  taxicab  fare  to  bring  him  home. 

Many  have  wondered  and  many  have  asked  the  Daily 
as  to  the  total  number  of  people  taking  part  in  the  Grand 
March  of  the  ball  on  the  pier  Thursday  night.  Accord- 
ing to  the  entertainment  committee  there  were  32  lines  of 
marching  people  with  32  ladies  and  gentlemen  in  each 
line,  a  total  of  1,024. 

M.  A.  Kinney,  superintendent  motive  power,  Hock- 
ing Valley,  is  justified  in  taking  considerable  pride  in 
the  fact  that  his  road  stands  at  the  top  of  the  list  in 
trainloading.  He  is  enthusiastic  about  the  performance 
of  the  Santa  Fe  locomotives  which  his  company  recently 
purchased  from  the  Lehigh  Valley. 

Beg  your  pardon !  In  the  issue  of  the  Daily,  June  9, 
among  the  list  of  exhibitors  the  names  of  Frederick  A. 


Gale  and  H.  L.  Hilleary  were  given  as  representing  the 
Locomotive  Terminal  E;quipment  Association.  This  was 
a  mistake.  Messrs.  Gale  and  Hilleary  tell  us  they  do  not 
represent  this  association. 

J.  ,E.  Fairbanks,  general  secretary  of  the  American 
Railroad  Association,  is  accompanied  to  the  convention 
by  Mrs.  Fairbanks.  With  all  the  meetings  of  the  com- 
mittees and  sections  of  the  American  Railroad  Associa- 
tion which  are  being  held  at  the  Traymore  at  Atlantic 
City,  Mr.  Fairbinks  is  a  very  busy  man. 

Miss  Lavinia  Morrison,  daughter  of  Frank  A.  Morri- 
son, was  married  to  William  F.  Wright,  vice-presdent  of 
the  Wright  Manufacturing  Company,  of  Lisbon,  Ohio. 
Monday,  June  7,  at  the  Morrison  home  at  Boston,  IMass. 
Miss  Morrison  attended  this  convention  last  year  and 
met  Mr.  Wright  for  the  first  time  then.  The  bride  and 
groom  are  including  Atlantic  City  in  the  bridal  trip 
itinerary. 

Mrs.  W.  T.  Tyler,  wife  of  the  vice-president  of  the 
Northern  Pacific  and  former  director  of  operation  of 
the  Railroad  Administration,  arrived  yesterday,  and  is 
the  guest  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  E.  Sharp.  The  Tylers' 
son,  Harold,  who  is  known  to  many  of  the  convention 
visitors  and  who  served  in  the  navy  during  the  war,  has 
entered  the  automobile  business,  and  is  vice-president  and 
general  manager  of  the  Lafayette  Motor  Car  Company 
at  St.  Louis. 

A.  W.  Lord,  of  the  Q.  &  T.  L.  Railroad,  who  is  at- 
tending the  conventions,  believes  that  he  is  the  oldest 
railway  man  in  point  of  active  service  here.  He  began 
firing  a  locomotive  in  1850,  seventy  years  ago,  and  has 
been  railroading  ever  since.  He  is  now  87  years  old. 
A  record  of  continuous  work  of  seventy  years  is  one 
that  few  men  have  exceeded.  The  Q.  &  T.  L.  is  a  small 
road  at  Hancock,  Mich.,  which  is  owned  by  the  Quincy 
Mining  Company. 

Jim  Morris,  master  mechanic  of  the  Pennsylvania  at 
Verona,  Pa.,  who  is  attending  the  convention,  served  as 
first  lieutenant  and  later  as  captain  of  the  35th  Engi- 
neers abroad.  He  was  located  with  the  American  com- 
mission at  Coblenz  after  the  armistice  to  receive  the  Ger- 
man equipment  which  was  turned  over  to  the  Allies.  Mr. 
Morris  was  in  charge  of  the  committee  delegated  to  in- 
spect and  pass  on  the  cars  which  the  Germans  handed 
over  to  the  Allies. 

The  grand  march  in  the  ball  room  is  an  established  in- 
stitution, but  John  Purcell,  of  the  Santa  Fe,  is  responsible 
for  the  introduction  of  a  grand  march  through  the  ex- 
hibit spaces.  Instead  of  waiting  for  written  reports  after 
the  convention  Mr.  Purcell  is  making  a  tour  of  the  ex- 
hibits with  the  other  mechanical  officials  of  the  Santa 
Fe  and  getting  their  opinions  of  the  devices  right  on  the 
ground. 

Major  Azel  Ames,  of  the  Kerite  Company,  is  nursing  a 
crippled  hand  acquired  by  trying  to  imitate  the  perform- 
ances of  his  own  youth.  He  participated  in  a  baseball 
game  a  short  time  ago  at  the  River  Sea  Club  on  the  occa- 
sion of  a  celebration  of  the  25th  anniversary  of  the  grad- 
uation of  his  class  from  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology,  and  .got  his  hand  injured  by  thinking  he 
could  play  baseball  as  he  could  25  years  ago. 
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II.  M.  Curry,  mechanical  superintendent  of  the  Nortli- 
I'ln  Pacific,  is  accompanied  lo  the  convention  hy  Mrs. 
Curry.  Tlic  Nortiiern  Pacific  is  makinji;  a  .splendid  record 
as  to  attendance  at  the  convention  this  year.  Mr.  Curry 
has  brou.Lrht  with  him  all  of  his  master  mech.'uiics,  in 
addition  to  i)ther  members  of  his  general  staff. 

Since  ihe  workinjjf  of  cranes  in  shops  has  so  frequently 
been  in  the  hands  of  women  since  the  war,  it  is  inter- 
esting- to  note  that  the  first  woman  demonstrator  to 
attend  these  meetint^^s  should  be  here  in  the  capacity  of 
a  crane  operator.  The  Chesapeake  Iron  Works,  of 
Baltimore.  brout;ht  IMiss  Florence  C.  Shaw,  who  has 
been  handlinj^  a  crane  in  the  Baltimore  shop,  as  one 
of  the  most  expert  and  fittest  to  handle  the  10-ton  crane 
shown  in  its  exhibit. 

E.  S.  Wortham,  of  the  Scullin  Steel  Company,  has 
come  to  the  conventions  with  an  almost  entirely  new 
wardrobe.  This  is  not  merely  because  Mr.  Wortham 
likes  new  clothes,  either — although  he  docs.  He  and  Mrs. 
Wortham  were  living-  at  the  Glen  View  Country  Club  in 
Chicago  when,  on  May  29th,  the  club  house  caught  fire 
and  biirned  to  the  ground.  Mr.  Wortham  happened  to 
be  at  the  club  and  succeeded  in  saving  a  good  many  of 
his  elYects,  but  a  large  part  of  them  were  destroyed. 

He  who  suspicions  the  advisability  of  a  trip  to  Mexico 
in  these  troublous  times  should  consult  Thomas  Smith, 
who  served  the  Santa  Fe  for  16  years  and  was  subse- 
quently master  mechanic  on  the  Mexican  Central  as 
well  as  the  Tehuantepec  National  Railways  in  Mexico. 
Mr.  Smith  can  be  found  at  the  booth  of  the  Q.  &  C. 
Company,  where  he  extends  an  invitation  to  his  old 
friends  to  come  around  and  bid  him  a  last  farewell 
before  he  again  enters  the  disturbed  realm  of  the  bandit. 

C.  C.  Higgins,  superintendent  motive  power  of  the 
St.  Louis-San  Francisco,  brings  very  encouraging  reports 
regarding  the  present  business  and  the  business  prospects 
of  his  railroad.  The  problem  of  the  'Frisco,  like  that  of 
most  of  the  roads,  is  not  that  of  getting  enough  busi- 
ness but  that  of  providing  facilities  with  which  to  handle 
the  business  already  available.  Like  most  of  the  south- 
western lines,  the  'Frisco  especially  needs  a  very  large 
advance  in  rates.  With  a  substantial  advance  in  rates 
Mr.  Higgins  looks  forward  to  the  time  when  the  'Frisco 
will  be  a  first-class  property,  not  only  physically,  but 
financially. 

Walter  Smith  of  the  Pyle-National  Company,  who 
went  abroad  as  a  first  lieutenant  of  the  49th  Engineers 
in  June,  1917,  is  here  at  his  first  convention  since  his 
return  to  this  country.  Mr.  Smith  has  some  interesting 
tales  to  tell  of  his  experiences  abroad.  He  was  stationed 
at  Coblenz  as  a  representative  of  the  American  commis- 
sion to  receive  the  German  equipment  which  was  turned 
over  to  the  Allies  under  the  terms  of  the  armistice.  His 
particular  work  appertained  to  locomotives.  He  says 
that  more  than  half  of  the  locomotives  submitted  by  the 
Germans  were  rejected.  The  Germans  were  supposed 
to  turn  over  1,000  locomotives  at  the  rate  of  15  per  day, 
but  as  a  general  rule  they  delivered  only  five  or  ten.  As 
a  result  of  the  delay  in  delivering  this  equipment  they 
were  penalized  by  being  required  to  turn  over  many 
more  than  the  original  thousand. 

George  S.  Edmonds,  superintendent  motive  power  of 
the  Delaware  &  Hudson,  who  succeeded  the  late  J.  H. 


Manning,  has  been  eminently  successful  in  keeping  in 
intimate  touch  with  his  men.  Until  his  promotion  he 
was  in  charge  of  the  Watervliet  shops.  When  a  large 
number  of  the  men  left  the  shop  to  go  into  service  over- 
seas he  encouraged  the  formation  of  an  "over  here" 
association.  This  organization  included  all  of  tlie  men 
in  the  service  at  Watervliet  and  its  purpose  was  to  keep 
in  close  touch  with  the  lx)ys  "over  there"  and  see  that 
they  were  furnished  with  encouragement  and  comforts. 
After  the  boys  returned  from  service  the  organization 
was  changed  to  a  "carry  on"  association.  Its  purpose  is 
to  keep  in  touch  with  all  of  the  men  at  Watervliet  and 
see  that  any  who  are  ill  or  in  need  are  given  good  cheer 
and  such  assistance  as  tliey  may  need.  This  organization 
is  an  exceedingly  strong  factor  in  promoting  good  fel- 
lowship among  the  officers  and  employees. 

Officers  of  the  Rock  Lsland  who  are  attending  the  con- 
vention met  near  the  entrance  of  the  pier  at  2.30  o'clock 
yesterday  afternoon  and,  under  the  leadership  of  W.  J. 
Tollerton,  general  mechanical  superintendent  and  chair- 
man of  the  A.  R.  A.,  Mechanical  Section,  spent  the  after- 
noon visiting  the  exhibits  in  a  body.  The  party  included : 
S.  W.  Mullinix,  superintendent  of  shops,  Silvis,  111. ;  L.  A. 
Richardson,  district  mechanical  superintendent,  Des 
Moines ;  W.  J.  O'Neill,  district  mechanical  superintend- 
ent, El  Reno,  Okla. ;  George  S.  Goodwin,  mechanical 
engineer ;  E.  Wanamaker,  electrical  engineer ;  J.  H.  Mil- 
ton, superintendent  car  department;  W.  J.  Hartman, 
general  inspector ;  R.  S.  Mennie,  engineer  of  shop  im- 
provements, Chicago ;  A.  R.  Ruiter,  master  mechanic.  El 
Reno,  Okla. ;  Bert  H.  Smith,  master  mechanic,  Fairbury, 
Neb. ;  W.  B.  Embury,  master  mechanic,  Armourdale, 
Kan. ;  J.  M.  Kerwin,  master  mechanic,  Goodland,  Kan. ; 
W.  F.  Fitzgerald,  master  mechanic,  Trenton,  Mo.  ;J.  Mc- 
Brian,  district  car  inspector.  It  is  expected  that  a  number 
of  additional  officers  of  the  Rock  Island  will  be  here  for 
the  convention  next  week. 

Hugh  M.  Wilson,  formerly  president  of  the  Wilson 
Company,  which  until  1908  published  the  Railway  Age, 
is  one  of  the  men  well  known  to  the  convention  crowd 
who  have  died  since  the  conventions  were  held  last  year. 
He  passed  away  last  September.  Mr.  Wilson  was  for 
many  years  one  of  the  men  who  were  most  active  in  con- 
nection with  the  conventions  and  exhibits.  He  was  in 
direct  charge  of  the  publication  of  the  Daily  for  a  long 
time  and  was  at  one  time  secretary  of  the  Railway  Sup- 
ply Manufacturers'  Association.  After  the  Wilson  Com- 
pany sold  the  Railway  Age  to  the  Railroad  Gazette,  Inc., 
— now  the  Simmons-Boardman  Publishing  Company — 
in  May,  1908,  Mr.  Wilson  temporarily  retired  and  made 
a  trip  to  Europe.  On  his  return  he  became  vice-presi- 
dent of  the  Barney  &  Smith  Car  Company.  Later  he  be- 
came vice-president  of  the  McGraw-Hill  Publishing 
Company.  After  he  had  stayed  there  for  a  few  years 
his  health  broke  down  and  he  was  obliged  to  take  a  long 
rest.  He  seemed  to  have  almost  completely  recovered, 
but  a  short  time  after  he  returned  to  active  work  he 
w^as  struck  by  an  automobile  near  his  home  at  Scarsdale, 
N.  Y.,  and  severely  injured.  His  health  was  so  destroyed 
as  a  result  that  he  retired  from  active  business,  but  in 
1918  he  participated  energetically  in  the  government's 
campaign  to  sell  Liberty  bonds.  His  death  came  very 
suddenly.  Mr.  Wilson  was  one  of  the  most  popular 
men  who  ever  attended  the  conventions  and  when  he  re- 
tired from  the  Raihvay  Age  in  1908  he  was  given  a  din- 
ner at  Atlantic  City  by  his  friends  in  the  railroad  and  the 
railroad  supply  business,  which  was  a  remarkable  tribute 
to  him,  as  well  as  one  of  the  most  interesting  social  events 
that  ever  occurred  in  connection  with  the  conventions. 
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Ne^v  Devices  Among  the  Exhibits 
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Engine  and  Tender  Line  Couplings 

AUTO-TiTE  flexible  pipe  joints  and  traverse  expan- 
sion joints,  in  combination  either  with  or  without 
a  rotary  coupling,  compose  the  Auto-Tite  flexible 
expansion  'couplings  for  engine  and  tender  lines  manu- 
factured by  the  International  Couplers  Company,  Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.  The  rotary  coupling  is  designed  to  couple 
a  pipe  and  a  single  expansion  joint,  or  may  be  used  to 
couple  two  expansion  joints  as  desired.    A  quarter  turn, 


Auto-Tite    Flexible    Expansion    Couplings    Applied    (to 
Locomotive 

only,  is  necessary  to  make  the  coupling.  Joints  of  this 
type  were  put  into  service  on  air  brake  and  signal  lines 
on  the  Western  Maryland  July  17,  1916,  and  when 
taken  out  of  service  January  28,  1919,  both  joints  were 
tight  and  apparently  good  for  further  service  on  the  same 
gaskets.  The  gaskets  were  not  renewed  during  the  two 
and  a  half  years  of  operation  and  the  joints  were  with- 
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subjected.  The  flexible  expansion  coupling,  however, 
on  the  air  signal  line  was  in  operation  when  the  coaches 
returned  to  Baltimore  with  the  air  pressure  on,  as  evi- 
denced by  the  fact  that  this  coupling  was  adjusted  in 
the  line  back  of  the  cut-out  valve.  The  trainmen  of  the 
Western  Maryland  said  that  no  difficulty  had  been  ex- 
perienced with  the  signal  air.  The  maintenance  of  both 
joints  consisted  only  in  the  use  of  a  little  oil,  the  cost 
of  which  probably  did  not  exceed  a  few  cents,  being 
the  total  upkeep  for  the  two  and  a  half  year  period. 

While  the  couplings  may  be  used  to  advantage  on 
passenger  cars  used  exclusively  on  the  home  road,  they 
are  mentioned  particularly  in  connection  with  engine 
and  tender  service  because  of  the  fact  that  it  is  not  so 
essential  to  use  the  hose  connectors  thereon,  for  they 
require  to  be  disconnected  less  frequently.  The  advan- 
tage of  Auto-Tite  couplings  over  hose  may  be  plainly 
recognized  in  view  of  the  above,  and  in  addition,  there 
is  less  air  friction  in  a  straight  line  coupling  connection 
than  in  an  abrupt,  tortuous  passage  having  two  or  three 
right  angle  turns. 

Referring  to  the  cross  sectional  view,  the  socket  cup 
I  and  socket  nut  5  form  a  continuous  wall  on  spherical 
lines.  The  two  members  are  tightened  on  registering 
marks  and  a  cotter  key  thrust  through  registering  bores 
in  each  member  to  keep  them  from  working  loose.  The 
follower  2  has  a  sliding  engagement  with  the  sleeve  of 
the  sleeve  hemisphere  4,  and  under  fluid  pressure  acts 
as  a  piston  head,  compressing  the  gasket  5  between  the 
planes  and  throwing  it  outward  on  the  socket  wall,  all 
force  tending  to  feed  it  tightly  to  a  single  feather  edge 
at  the  juncture  of  the  spherical  lines  of  the  ball  and 
socket.  Thus  fluid  pressure  seeking  to  escape  confines 
itself  by  its  own  pressure. 

The  outer  circumferences  of  the  metallic  plunger  7, 
automatic  follower  8,  and  manual  follower  10,  have  a 
sliding  engagement  with  the  inner  walls  of  the  cylinder 
6.  From  the  inner  circumferences  the  automatic  fol- 
lower and  manual  follower  slidingly  engage  the  plunger 
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Cross  Section  of  Straight  Line  Coupling  for  Engine  and  Tender  Lines 


out  attention  or  oil  during  a  year  and  a  half  of  this 
period,  as  the  cars  were  away  on  foreign  roads. 

In  the  case  of  the  air  brake,  the  joint  was  detached 
from  the  train  line  when  the  cars  returned  to  Balti- 
more, nevertheless,  by  reason  of  its  adjustment  on  a 
tributary  line,  it  was  receiving  every  impact  and  ex- 
pansion to  which  the  springs  of  the  draft  gear  were 


stem.  The  automatic  follower  has  spacing  lugs  spacing 
it  apart  from  the  plunger,  forming  a  pressure  chamber. 
The  cylinder  cap  //  is  screwed  on  the  end  of  the  cylin- 
der, forming  a  retainer  or  keeper  to  prevent  detach- 
ment of  the  plunger  and  assembled  members.  Reverse 
nut  12  normally  covers  all  threads  of  the  manual  fol- 
lower, and  in  the  operation  of  adjustment  or  tightening 
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the  fjaskct  is  rcvfrscd  aL;ain->i  llic  al)iitliiuiil  sliouldrr 
/,?.  TIr'  plunj^rr  is  titli'd  with  canals  aihiiilliiii;  prrssiirc 
into  tlio  pri'ssnrc  clianihrr  to  operate  tlu-  antonialic  fol- 
lower. 'J'he  antonialic  fnllowcr  and  the  niainial  fol- 
lower, jjrovidin};  outwardly  tiared  opi)osin}f  bevels,  en- 
gage corresponding^  bevels  of  the  i^asket. 

Under  the  act  of  compression,  cohesion  of  the  gasket 
to  the  cylinder  walls  tends  to  draw  the  gasket  material 
tightly  to  a  single  feather  edge  at  the  juncture  of  the 
bevel  of  the  automatic  follower  with  the  cylinder  wall; 
while  under  the  act  of  expansion,  cohesion  of  the  gasket 
to  the  cylinder  wall  tends  to  draw  the  gasket  material 
to  a  single  feather  edge  at  the  juncture  of  the  bevel  of 
the  manual  follower  with  the  cylinder  wall.  Three 
tightening  provisions  are  thus  obtained,  two  of  which 
are  automatic,  the  remaining  one  being  manual.  The 
manual  follower  is  operated  by  screwing  it  against  the 
gasket  which  is  molded  in  the  form  of  a  beveled  sleeve. 

It  is  jiroposed  to  manufacture  the  Auto-Tite  flexible 
expansion  coui)lings  in  standard  sizes  to  replace  signal, 
air  brake,  steam  and  water  hose. 


Combination  Storage  Battery 

A  COM  i!i  NATION'  STOR.VGE  BATTEKv  dcsig^ued  during  the 
war  when  lead  costs  were  high,  is  being  exhibited 
by  the  Willard  .Storage  Battery  Company,  Cleve- 
land, Ohio.  This  battery  is  of  exceptionally  light  weight, 
being  30  per  cent  lighter  than  the  straight  Plante  battery 
of  the  same  capacity  manufactured  by  the  Willard  Com- 
pany. A  proportionately  smaller  sjiace,  therefore,  is  re- 
quired. 

The  negative  batterv'  plates  are  of  bi-plane  construc- 
tion, the  leaves  on  either  side  being  cut  to  the  center  of 
the  plate  at  right  angles  to  each  other.  This  type  of  nega- 
tive plate  has  been  used  for  ten  years  in  railway  work 


Willard   Combination   Storage   Battery 

on  a  few  sets  of  batteries  and  for  three  years  on  a  large 
number  of  batteries.  The  estimated  life  of  the  plate  is 
15  to  20  years. 

The  positive  plates  are  of  the  pasted  type,  made  of  the 
same  material  as  the  Willard  automobile  starting  bat- 
tery plates  except  that  they  are  considerably  thicker.   The 


battery  has  hard  rubber  covers  and  porcelain  vent  plugs, 
it  is  assembled  either  in  rubber  jars  or  lead  linings. 
Rubber  jars  are  exhibited  which  are  made  to  the  follow- 
ing si)ecilications:  15  i)er  cent  elongation,  5,000  lb.  per 
sq.  in.  tensile  strength.  The  battery  is  made  in  capaci- 
ties of  300  and  400  am])cre  hours. 


Carborundum  Refractories 

THE  KxiiiiiiT  of  the  Carborundum  Company,  Niagara 
balls,  N.  v.,  this  year  includes  a  distinctly  new 
line  of  carborundum  products  known  as  carborun- 
dum refractories.  Carborundum  refractories  are  made 
in  four  regular  grades  in  addition  to  which  special  mix- 
tures are  utilized  in  tlie  i)roduction  of  carborundum  sag- 
gers. The  four  regular  grades  of  Carborundum  refrac- 
tories are  known  as  Carbofrax  A,  B  and  C,  and  Refrax. 
All  of  the  standard  shapes  in  which  fire  clay  or  silica 
brick  are  made  can  be  produced  in  any  of  the  grades,  in 
addition  to  which  practically  any  special  shape,  including 
tile,  muffles  and  saggers,  can  be  made  in  any  of  the  three 
Carbofrax   grades. 

The  carborundum  used  in  the  mlanufacture  of  car- 
borundum refractories  is  in  the  purest  form  obtainable. 
Refractories  made  in  any  of  the  three  Carbofrax  grades 
are  composed  of  over  90  per  cent  of  pure  carborundum 
to  which  small  percentages  of  exceedingly  high  refrac- 
tory materials  are  added  to  facilitate  binding.  The  high 
refractibility  of  carborundum  is,  therefore,  maintained 
in  carborundum  refractories,  and  due  to  the  fact  that 
carborundum  cannot  be  melted,  and  is  destroyed  only  by 
decomposition  at  temperatures  over  4,000  deg.  F.,  it  is 
also  impossible  to  actually  melt  Carbofrax  brick  or  spe- 
cial shapes.  Their  exceedingly  low  co-efficient  of  ex- 
pansion and  high  thermal  conductivity  reduces  the  spal- 
ling  of  these  refractories  to  a  minirnum,  and  rapid 
change  of  temperature  has  little  effect  upon  them.  Their 
resistance  to  abrasion  is  also  exceedingly  great,  as  they 
are  composed  of  a  substance  which  is  one  of  the  hardest 
materials  known.  In  furnace  construction  required  to 
transit  heat,  such  as  muffle  walls,  etc.,  their  value  is  in- 
disputable due  to  their  exceedingly  high  thermal  con- 
ductivity which  has  been  shown  to  be  at  least  seven  times 
that  of  the  average  fireclay  brick. 

The  Refrax  brick  has  the  same  general  characteristics 
as  the  Carbofrax,  but  in  the  production  of  this  brick  ab- 
solutely no  binding  material  is  used.  Refrax  brick, 
therefore  contains  100  per  cent  carborundum  and  the 
bonding  of  the  individual  grains  of  carborundum  into 
the  form  of  a  brick  is  made  possible  by  the  fact  that  the 
growth  of  carborundum  crystals  is  accompanied  by 
what  is  known  as  twinning.  These  brick  are  produced 
in  an  electric  furnace  which  is  run  at  a  temperature  suf- 
ficient to  produce  carborundum,  which  is  approximately 
4,000  deg.  F.  Refra.x  brick  is  used  for  the  more  extreme 
temperature  conditions,  but  as  a  general  rule  any  one  of 
the  three  Carbofrax  grades  will  meet  all  ordinary  high 
temperature  conditions  satisfactorily. 

The  principal  uses  for  carborundum  refractories  as 
developed  up  to  date  have  been  in  the  construction  of 
boiler  furnaces,  water  gas  generators,  carbonizing  re- 
torts, heat  treating  and  forging  furnaces,  all  types  of  oil 
burning  furnaces,  pottery  kilns,  tunnel  kilns,  rotary 
kilns,  electric  furnace  construction,  muffle  furnaces,  sag- 
gers, etc. 

Refractory  Cements 

In  addition  to  the  regular  line  of  made-up  refractories, 
the   Carborundum   Company   has   produced   a   complete 
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line  of  high  grade  refractory  cements.  It  has  not  been 
found  possible  to  produce  a  refractory  cement  which  will 
cover  all  conditions,  and  consequently  ten  special  cements 
have  been  developed  and  these  have  been  found  to  cover 
the  field  of  requirements  completely.  These  cements 
are  of  the  highest  value  in  the  construction  and  main- 
tenance of  all  types  of  high  temperature  furnaces.  They 
are  composed  almost  entirely  of  carborundum,  and, 
therefore,  possess  its  remarkable  refractory  properties. 
Used  as  a  mortar  or  cement  in  laying  up  ordinary  fire 
brick  they  will  greatly  prolong  the  life  of  furnace  con- 
struction, and  as  a  patching  material  they  have  given 
remarkable  results.  Carborundum  cements  should  al- 
ways be  used  in  laying  up  Carbofrax  or  Refrax  brick. 


Tractors  and  Trailers 

ANEW   HEAVV  AND   EXTRA   POWERFUL  TYPE   of   elcctric 
tractor  and  a  steel  underframe  trailer  are  exhibited 
by   the   Transportation   Engineering   Corporation, 
New  York.     They  are  manufactured  by  the  Automatic 
Transportation  Company,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

The  tractor,  which  is  known  as  Automatic  Type  M,  is 
designed  to  meet  the  demand  for  a  heavy  duty  tractor 
and  is  recommended  for  service  in  railroad  shops  and 
passenger  stations.  It  is  equipped  with  heavy  cast  steel 
bumper  plates  on  both  ends  to  facilitate  the  pushing  of 
trailers  and  to  provide  extra  protection  to  the  machine 


Type  M  "Automatic"  Tractor 

and  the  operator.  A  3>4'  hp.,  1700  r.p.m.  motor  sus- 
pended on  springs  drives  the  tractor  through  a  single 
reduction  worm  and  wheel.  All  power  transmitting 
parts  are  mounted  in  an  oil-tight,  dust-proof  housing. 
This  tractor  may  be  equipped  with  either  a  42  cell,  A-8 
Edison  battery  or  with  a  24  cell,  M  V  Y  Exide  Ironclad 
battery. 

The  controller  is  of  the  metal  drum  type  and  provides 
three  speeds  forward  and  three  reverse  with  a  maximum 
speed  of  from  5  to  6  miles  an  hour.  The  normal  draw 
bar  pull  is  800  lb.  while  the  ultimate  is  2,000  lb.  The 
total  weight  of  the  tractor  without  the  battery  is  2,420 
lb.  It  is  made  with  either  two-  or  four-wheel  drive,  two- 
or  four-wheel  steer  and  with  sixteen-  or  twenty-inch  rub- 
ber tired  wheels. 


The  trailer  is  of  the  steel  underframe,  caster  type. 
The  steel  underframe  is  applied  to  the  trailer  construc- 
tion for  the  same  reasons  which  have  led  railroad  me- 
chanical men  to  adopt  the  steel  underframe  in  passenger 
and  freight  car  construction.  This  trailer  is,  therefore, 
adapted  to  the  severe  service  met  with  in  railroad  shops 
and  terminals.  Another  distinctive  feature  of;  the  Auto- 
matic trailer  is  the  special  heavy  duty  caster  with  which 
it  is  equipped.  This  caster  is  not  only  generously  pro- 
portoned  in  order  to  withstand  severe  shocks  under  heavy 
load,  but  it  is  provided  with  both  roller  side  thrust  and 


Bottom  View  of  "Automatic"  Steel  Under-Frame  Trailer 

ball  vertical  thrust  bearings  insuring  practically  friction- 
less  operaton.  The  rear  axle  is  also  equipped  with  grease 
packed  roller  bearings.  The  trailer  is  provided  with  a 
special  built  up  coupler  hook,  so  designed  and  assembled 
that  important  parts  such  as  hook  and  hinge  castings  can 
easily  be  replaced  when  necessary.  The  weight  of  the 
trailer  without  end  gates  is  approximately  500  lb.  and 
the  platform  is  16  in.  from  the  floor. 


Square  Hole  Drilling  Attachment 

A  PRACTICAL  DEVICE  for  drilling  square  holes  is  being 
exhibited  by  the  Fairbanks  Company,  New  York, 
at   Spaces   324-326.      This   attachment,   which   is 
based  on  the  well-known  principles  of  the  Cardan  circles, 
can  be  easily  and  quickly  attached  to  any  milling  ma- 


Radbore   Head   for  Drilling   Square   Holes 

chine  or  drill  press.    The  body  of  the  drill  has  the 
of  a   spherical  triangle,   which  will  always   touch 
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sides  of  a  circiimscriheil  scjuarc;  and,  as  the  (riaiijjlc  is 
turned,  the  corners  of  the  triangle  are  moved  in  a  rec- 
tangular ])ath  ft)lIo\ving  the  sides  of  the  stjuare.  The 
cuttiut;  |)art  of  the  tools  is  like  that  of  an  end  mill,  and 
its  action  is  similar,  except  for  the  rectangidar  disjjlace- 
ment. 

The  drill  will  cut  a  square  hole  with  rounded  corners, 
the  radius  of  the  fillet  l)einr;-  one-eighth  the  size  of  the 
hole.  If  desired,  a  drill  with  a  special  shank  can  he  used 
to  cut  square  holes  with  sharp  corners.  To  make  a  hole 
with  sharp  corners  the  shank  of  the  drill  is  much  larger 
than   the  cutting  ])art,   and   one  of   the  corners  of   the 


Drill  Used  with  Radbore  Head 

shank  is  rounded  so  as  to  permit  the  adjacent  cutting 
edges  of  the  drill  to  enter  into  the  corner  of  the  square 
holes.  The  other  two  cutting  edges  of  the  tool  serve 
merely  to  rough  out  the  hole  while  the  finishing  cut  is 
made  by  the  point  which  lies  adjacent  to  the  rounded 
edge  of  the  shank. 

The  Radbore  attachment  not  only  drills  square  holes, 
but  bores  a  blind  hole  with  a  flat,  square  tottom.  The 
cutters  are  so  designed  that  there  is  no  material  in  the 
bottom  of  the  hole  which  is  not  removed  by  the  cutting 
edges.  Therefore,  finished  blind  holes  can  be  obtained 
in  one  operation. 


Drum-Contactor  Controllers 

for  D.  C.  Motors 

ANEW  TYPE  of  manually  operated,  drum  controller, 
known  as  the  type  S  drum  contactor  has  been  de- 
veloped by  the  Westinghouse  Electric  &  Manufac- 
turing Company,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  It  embodies  practically 
the  same  principles  of  operation  as  the  magnetic  con- 
tactor controllers,  and  the  originators  believe  it  will  cause 
great  changes  in  present  controller  construction.  During 
the  past  year,  exhaustive  tests  made  on  these  controllers 
have  indicated  that  in  construction  they  are  superior  to 
the  drum  and  face  plate  controllers  formerly  used.  They 
are  adapted  for  starting  and  adjusting  the  speed  of  shunt, 
series  and  compound-wound  direct-current  motors  by  ad- 
justing the  resistance  in  series  and  parallel  with  the 
motor  armature.  They  are  applicable  also  to  cranes, 
hoists,  roll  and  transfer  tables,  and  practically  all  appli- 
cations employing  this  system  of  control. 

In  operation,  the  type  S  controllers  employ  the  same 
principles  as  magnetic-contactor  controllers,  except  that 
the  contactors  are  operated  by  cams  miounted  on  the  con- 
troller shaft.  Normal  movement  of  the  controller  handle 
causes  the  contactors  to  open  or  close  with  a  quick,  posi- 
tive action  which  reduces  arcing.  The  arcing  is  further 
controlled  by  the  rolling  motion  of  the  contacts,  which 
limits  all  arcing  and  burning  to  the  contact  tips.  Final 
contact  is  made  with  a  slight  wiping  motion,  which  in- 
sures clean  contact  surfaces,  and  maximum  current-car- 
rying capacity.  The  line  contactors,  which  open  and  close 


the  nuiin  line  circuit,  are  ])rotccted  by  magnetic  blow-outs, 
which  aid  in  extinguishing  any  arcing  thai  may  occur. 

Each  contactor  is  closed  by  a  hard  fibre  cam,  operating 
on  a  i)ractically  frictionless  roller  on  the  moving  contact 
clement,  and  opened  by  a  strong  com])ression  s|)ring  when 
the  cam  is  moved  away  from  the  roller.  This  prevents 
the  shaft  from  becoming  locked  by  an  accident,  to  a  sin- 
gle contactor,  which  would  otherwise  prevent  opening  of 
the  circuit,  luich  contact  element  is  complete  in  itself, 
and  can  be  removed  as  a  unit. 

All  controllers  are  drilled  and  tapped  for  both  a  hori- 
zontal and  vertical  handle  and  can  be  sui)plied  with  either. 
The  horizontal  handles  of  controllers  in  service  can  be 
readily  rc])laced  with  vertical  handles  or  vice  versa.  The 
vertical  type  is  fastened  to  the  top  of  the  controller  by 
four   bolts   spaced   equally   distant    from   the   controller 


Westinghouse  Type   S   Drum  Contactor   Controller 


shaft  and  from  each  other.  This  permits  it  to  be  mounted 
in  any  one  of  four  positions,  90  degrees  apart,  to  facili- 
tate placing  the  controller  in  the  most  convenient  posi- 
tion, and  still  provide  easy  operation  from  front,  back  or 
either  side.  In  addition,  this  feature  enables  the  move- 
ment of  the  handle  in  many  installations  to  be  in  the  same 
direction  as,  and  to  be  used  to  indicate  the  movement  of 
the  hoist,  crane  or  other  device.  Each  controller  embodies 
all  such  desirable  features  as  conduit  wiring,  enclosed 
current-carrying  parts,  protection  against  the  controller 
being  locked  in  running  position,  and  prevention  of  acci- 
dental starting  or  reversing. 

The  new  Westinghouse  controller  is  supplied  both  with 
and  without  dynamic  braking.  Controllers  for  use  with 
crane  hoists  regulate  the  speed  of  the  motor  while  lower- 
ing by  dynamic  or  regenerative  braking.  They  are  so  de- 
signed that  if  there  is  not  sufficient  weight  on  the  hook 
or  cage  to  revolve  the  motor  and  drums,  the  motor  will 
assist  in  the  lowering.  The  speed  of  the  motor  is  always 
under  the  accurate  control  of  the  operator,  both  when 
hoisting  and  lowering,  regardless  of  the  load.  Cranes 
equipped  with  these  controllers  can  have  high,  safe  low- 
ering speeds,  if  the  particular  motor  used  is  capable  of 
standing  such  operation. 
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Comparatively  few  open  side  planers  are  being  used  in  rail- 
way shops ;  this  is  surprising,  considering  the  numerous 

advantages  attorded  by  their  con- 
Open  Side  struction.  Some  practical  shop  men 
Planer  apparently  fear  that  this  type  of 
Uses  planer  is  weak  and  not  rigid  enough 

for  accurate  production  work,  a  be- 
lief which  is  refuted  by  the  facts,  since  open  side  planers 
in  navy  yards  and  large  commercial  machine  shops  are 
successfully  taking  heavy  cuts  at  the  end  of  cross  rails 
seven  feet  or  more  in  length.  It  is  simply  a  case  of 
designing  the  housing  and  crossrail  sufficiently  strong  to 
withstand  the  torsional  stresses.  The  other  details  of 
design  are  similar  to  the  usual  planer  construction,  except 
that  only  one  side  head  is  available.  The  main  advan- 
tages of  open  side  planers  are  ease  of  set  up  and  inspec- 
tion, and  the  ability  to  handle  work  too  large  to  go 
between  the  ordinary  double  housing  arrangement.  Deck 
castings,  truck  bolsters,  and  in  fact,  any  large  castings 
with  short  cross  planing  jobs  can  be  handled  to  good 
advantage.  Arrangements  have  been  made  at  one  car 
shop  to  remove  the  housing  of  a  large  planer  whenever 
it  is  desired  to  use  the  machine  as  an  open  side  planer. 
For  ordinary  planing  jobs  the  housing  is  quickly  put  in 
place  and  connected  up.  For  light  work,  a  machine  of 
the  open  side  crank  planer  type,  placed  on  the  market 
recently  by  an  eastern  machine  tool  builder  promises 
great  adaptability.  This  machine  is  especially  suited  to 
tool  room  work  and  the  machining  of  irregular  shapes 


having  short  plane  surfaces.  It  is  faster  than  the 
ordinary  planer  and  more  accurate  than  a  shaper.  In 
addition,  work  can  be  set  up  with  greater  convenience 
and  may  be  inspected  easily  during  the  operation  of 
planing.  Taken  altogether,  the  advantages  of  open  side 
planers  of  all  sizes  would  seem  to  warrant  more  serious 
consideration  by  railway  shop  men  than  they  have 
accorded  to  these  machines  in  the  past. 


There  is  a  shortage  of  over  250,000  freight  cars  on  the 
railroads  of  the  United  States  and  Canada.    The  number 

of  new  cars  that  can  be  built  this 

Rehabilitate        year  will  probably  not  exceed  75,000, 

the  which  is  not  enough  to  take  care  of 

Old  Cars  normal   retirements,  and  these  cars 

will  cost  nearly  three  times  the  pre- 
war prices  for  similar  equipment.  There  are  large  num- 
bers of  old  30-ton  box  cars  still  in  service,  the  present 
value  of  which  is  exceedingly  small,  and  they  constitute 
such  a  large  proportion  of  the  total  number  of  available 
cars  that  they  cannot  be  retired  for  many  years  to  come. 
Most  of  these  cars  can  be  rehabilitated  with  an  expendi- 
ture not  exceeding  the  normal  cost  of  new  equipment,  by 
the  application  of  steel  center  construction  or  draft  arms, 
modern  draft  gears  and  rebuilt  trucks,  thereby  restoring 
their  service  value  practically  to  that  of  new  equipment. 
Here  is  an  opportunity  for  an  exceedingly  profitable  in- 
vestment and  a  most  promising  means  of  helping  to  re- 
lieve the  present  car  shortage. 


It  has  been  suggested  in  previous  issues  of  the  Daily  that 
electrical  matters  should  be  handled  by  Section  III  in  a 
manner  which  would  permit  of  more 
The  Electrical      detailed  attention.     Steps  have  been 
Engineer  in         taken  to  accomplish  this  end.     The 
Section  III         Association    of    Railway    Electrical 
Engineers  has   requested  that  it  be 
taken  in  as  a  division  of  Section  III,  Mechanical,  of  the 
American  Railroad  Association.     If  this  is  done,  much 
of  the  need  for  this  attention  will  be  taken  care  of  auto- 
matically as  the  new  division  would  hold  separate  meet- 
ings.   In  making  this  change  the  fact  that  it  is  impossible 
to  divorce  electrical   from   mechanical  problems   should 
not  be  lost  sight  of.     For  example,  if  a  new  air  line  is 
to  be  added  to  a  motor-driven  compressor,  the  load  may 
be  increased  so  that  the  motor  can  no  longer  handle  it. 
Difficulties  might  be  avoided  by  advising  the  electrical 
engineer  of  the  proposed  change.     In  view  of  the  ever- 
increasing  importance  of  electrical  subjects,  each  railroad 
should  have  an  electrical  man  who  is  big  enough  to  cover 
all  such  matters  in  an  advisory  capacity  and  each  one  of 
these  men  should  take  an  active  part  in  the  affairs  of  the 
electrical  division. 


The  presentation  and  discussion  of  34  technical  reports, 
conducting  the  opening  exercises,  and  clearing  the  docket 
of  association  business  in  a  total  ses- 
Get   Into  sion  time  of  18  hours  is  a  big  job. 

the  To    accomplish    it    successfully    the 

Discussions!  members  must  keep  clearly  in  mind 
their  responsibility  to  take  part  in 
the  discussions.  If  the  reports  are  to  be  read  and  ac- 
cepted without  discussion  there  is  little  object  in  attend- 
ing the  convention.  There  was  a  noticeable  reluctance  to 
start  discussions  on  some  of  the  reports  presented  last 
week.  These  reports  should  have  brought  out  spirited 
comment.    No  committee  can  present  a  report  with  which 
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HOIK-  of  till'  iiK'inhcrs  will  (lisaf;ri-t',  and  the  cotivnitioii 
lloor,  iiol  till-  rxliiliits,  tlu"  hoanlwalk  or  the  hotel  l()l)l)ies, 
is  the  |)lace  to  j^o  on  record  with  these  dilTerences  of 
opinion.  The  work  of  the  standing,'  coniniitlces  in  larj^e 
measure  nnist  he  shajied  hy  the  trend  of  the  discussions 
on  the  lloor  of  the  convention  and  the  (juality  of  their 
reports  will  he  improved  if  the  committees  are  comju-lled 
to  defend  themselves.  If  a  report  is  accci)ted  with  no 
ai)]>arent  show  of  interest  there  is  little  encourat^ement 
for  the  committee  to  continue  the  arduous  lahor  of  con- 
ductinsx  the  invest itjations  and  analyses  of  material  re- 
cjuired  in  the  preparation  of  its  future  re])orts.  The  cost 
of  attendance  at  tlie  convention  and  the  limited  time  which 
can  he  devoted  to  each  report  makes  every  minute  of  the 
sessions  i)recious.  Don't  wail  for  someone  else  to  .start 
the  discussions.  : 


One  of  the  noticeable  features  of  the  bad  order  situation 
duriuij  the  past  year  has  been  the  larg'e  number  of  steel 

cars    requiring    heavy    repairs    that 

Facilities  have  been  held  out  of  service.     Few 

for  Steel  roads  have  g-iven  special  attention  to 

Car  Repairs        providing     facilities     for    repairing 

this  equipment  and  while  there  are 
a  few  excellent  steel  car  shoi)s,  taking  the  country  as  a 
whole  the  provisions  for  heavy  repair  work  are  wholly 
inadequate.  An  erroneous  impression  seems  to  exist  in 
the  minds  of  some  that  elaborate  equipment  is  needed  for 
heavy  steel  car  repairs.  Even  in  large  shops  it  has  not 
been  found  necessary  to  install  many  machines  and  in  a 
.«mall  plant  a  few  simple  and  comparatively  inexpensive 
devices  are  sufificient  for  handling  all  ordinary  work. 
Remarkable  work  has  been  done  with  portable  tools 
equipped  with  special  appliances  for  handling  heavy 
parts.  If  provision  is  made  for  transporting  the  neces- 
sary material  and  for  heating  parts  requiring  flanging  or 
straightening,  the  remainder  of  the  work  can  be  per- 
formed with  a  few  simple  machines.  There  is  no  reason 
for  doubt  that  the  investment  required  for  these  facilities 
will  be  fully  justified  by  the  savings  effected,  even  at 
points  where  comparatively  little  steel  car  work  is 
handled. 


What  is  dynamic  augment?  It  is  a  destructive  force  and 
perhaps   if   it   were   designated   by   a   more   descriptive 

phrase  such  as  "rail  pound"  its  sig- 

"■  nificance   might   be   more   generally 

Destructive         appreciated.      Locomotive   design 

Force  would   be   very   much   simplified   if 

the  weight  of  the  motionless  engine 
were  all  that  had  to  be  considered  with  respect  to  its 
effect  on  rails  and  bridges.  The  effective  weight  on  the 
rails  is,  however,  greatly  augmented  by  the  dynamic 
forces  generated  by  the  heavy  main  and  side  rods.  As 
the  driving  wheels  revolve  rapidly  a  blow  is  transmitted 
to  the  rail  at  every  revolution  and  this  force  increases 
tremendously  not  only  with  the  speed  but  with  the  weight 
of  the  main  and  side  rods.  This  factor  is  always  taken 
into  consideration  in  estimating  the  maximum  weight 
that  can  be  placed  on  the  driving  wheels  and  consequently 
even  the  smallest  reduction  in  the  weight  of  main  and 
side  rods  would  make  it  possible  to  increase  considerably 
the  size  and  weight  of  other  parts  of  the  locomotive  such 
as  the  boiler.  It  may  be  assumed  that  the  design 
of  reciprocating  parts  is  efificient  and  that  it  would  not 
be  be  possible  to  further  reduce  the  weight  of  these 
parts  without  the  use  of  alloy  or  specially  treated  steels. 
The  point  to  bear  in  mind  is  that  dynamic  augment  is 


not  simply  a  technical  jjhrase  designed  to  create  a  market 
for  special  alloy  steels,  but  a  destructive  force  constantly 
at  work  decreasing  the  efficiency  of  locomotives  which  can 
only  he  corrected  by  the  use  of  lighter  reciprocating 
parts. 


Admitting  the  necessity  for  improved  engine  terminals, 
would  it  not  be  well  to  get  down  to  ])articulars  and  study 
the   exhibits   with   reference   to  im- 
Paving  provements  applicable  to  them?    Our 

the  Ideas  as  to  what  constitutes  an  im- 

Way  proved    engine    terminal    have    ad- 

vanced a  pace  within  the  last  few 
years.  Consider,  for  instance,  the  effect  of  the  type  of 
floors  on  almost  every  operation  in  the  roundhouse.  Good 
floors  assist  the  ordinary  trucking  of  engine  parts  and 
are  essential  to  the  use  of  tractors,  which  is  now  becoming 
general  practice.  The  convention  exhibits  include  quite  an 
assortment  of  tractors  applicable  to  engine  houses  and 
mechanical  representatives  should  take  this  opportunity 
to  get  acquainted  with  the  tractor  and  find  out  some  of 
the  things  it  will  do  as  well  as  some  of  the  things  it  will 
not  do,  if  they  have  not  already  had  experience  with  the 
device.  Had  you  arrived  at  the  pier  a  day  in  advance  of 
the  convention  you  would  have  been  amazed  at  the  rapid- 
ity with  which  the  exhibits,  including  the  many  heavy 
machine  tools,  were  transferred  from  the  railroad  cars 
at  the  foot  of  Arkansas  avenue  and  moved  into  place  by 
the  efificient  tractors.  The  electric  battery  truck  on  ex- 
hibition, having  a  crane  attached  for  handling  rods,  driv- 
ing boxes,  cylinder  heads,  pistons  and  other  heavy  parts 
about  a  locomotive,  should  be  of  interest  to  mechanical 
men  who  are  planning  improvements  to  engine  terminals 
on  their  line.  But  do  not  overlook  the  fact  that  good 
floors  are  the  foundation  for  this  and  other  terminal  im- 
provements. 


The  percentage  of  increase  in  the  wages  of  car  inspectors 
during  the  past  two  years  has  been  greater  than  for  any 
other  class  of  employees  in  the  me- 
Systematizmg      chanical  department.      In   many   of 
Car  the    wage    agreements    formerly    in 

Inspection  force  the  eight-hour  day  did  not  ap- 

ply to  the  car  inspectors.  The  wage 
increases  and  the  eight-hour  day  together  have  added 
enormously  to  the  cost  of  inspection,  and  under  these 
circumstances  it  behooves  the  roads  to  give  serious  con- 
sideration to  the  problem  of  reducing  the  labor  required 
for  inspection.  Thorough  inspection  is,  of  course,  essen- 
tial from  the  standpoint  of  safety,  but  merely  finding  the 
defects  does  not  improve  the  condition  of  the  cars.  Mak- 
ing repairs  in  yards  is  costly ;  it  requires  a  large  force  of 
inspectors  and  often  results  in  serious  delays  to  trains. 
For  this  reason  the  best  results  in  reducing  the  cost  of 
inspection  have  been  obtained  by  the  roads  that  have 
directed  their  efforts  to  putting  the  cars  in  condition  to 
make  a  considerable  mileage  without  repairs,  rather  than 
making  hurried  and  often  improper  repairs  in  the  yard. 
If  care  is  taken  to  have  defects  repaired  when  cars  are 
empty  and  if  through  trains  are  handled  at  the  originat- 
ing terminal  with  a  view  to  doing  away  with  the  neces- 
sity for  further  repairs,  at  least  during  the  remainder  of 
the  trip,  the  cursory  safety  inspection  at  intermediate 
terminals  should  prove  sufficient.  One  road  in  particular 
has  secured  excellent  results  by  adopting  this  policy.  The 
improvement  in  the  movement  of  all  trains  has  been 
noticeable,  but  the  most  remarkable  saving  has  been 
achieved  on  through  stock  train  runs  where,  by  avoiding 
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the  development  of  defects  enroute  and  shortening  the 
time  required  for  intermediate  inspection,  one  resting 
period  has  been  eliminated  on  many  of  the  longer  runs. 


It  is  expected  that  before  the  car  department  officers 
finish  their  part  of  the  convention  there  will  be  consid- 
erable discussion  on  the  subject  of 

High  high  capacity  cars ;  that  is,  cars  hav- 

Capacity  ing  a  capacity  in  excess  of  55  tons. 

Cars  It   would  be  disappointing  if  there 

were  not.  But  there  are  two  aspects 
of  the  situation  with  respect  to  high  capacity  cars  and 
mechanical  men  should  not  forget  that  the  commercial 
aspect  is  the  paramount  consideration.  Where  it  is  im- 
possible or  inexpedient  to  load  50-ton  cars  to  capacity, 
there  can  be  no  object  in  building  heavier  cars,  and  it 
must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  use  of  very  small  car  units 
has  been  economically  justified  abroad.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  it  is  a  fact  that  commodity  conditions  are  favor- 
able and  it  can  be  shown  that  higher  capacity  cars  will 
augment  train  loading,  this  should  be  properly  empha- 
sized by  those  in  a  position  to  know  the  facts.  A  note  of 
caution,  however,  should  be  injected  into  any  discussion 
in  regard  to  the  possibilities  of  high  capacity  cars  that 
does  not  take  into  consideration  certain  limitations.  En- 
thusiasts are  liable  to  over-estimate  the  extent  to  which 
the  dead  weight  or  the  frictional  resistance  per  ton  of 
lading  can  be  reduced  with  high  capacity  cars,  and  while 
this  can  unquestionably  be  done  it  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that  the  transition  from  a  four  to  a  six-wheel  truck  will 
in  itself  increase  the  frictional  resistance  at  least  50  per 
cent.  It  is  absurd  to  talk  about  increasing  gross  ton  load- 
ing to  any  appreciable  extent  by  means  of  high  capacity 
cars,  particularly  on  heavy  gradients. 


Upkeep  of  equipment  is  the  chief  function  of  the  me- 
chanical  department   and  the   measure   of   its  efficiency 

lies  in  the  cost  of  adequate  main- 
Mechanical  tenance.  The  object  of  a  stores  de- 
Versus  Stores  partment  or  the  service  of  supply 
Department        so  far  as  it  affects  the    mechanical 

department  is  to  provide  on  the 
ground  when  needed  the  material  actually  required  for 
the  repair  and  construction  of  equipment.  The  ser- 
vice of  supply  is  not  a  primary  but  is  an  auxiliary  ser- 
vice :  it  does  not  participate  in  the  responsibility  for 
moving  trains  nor  furnishing  the  locomotives  with 
which  to  move  these  trains.  Moreover,  the  actual 
work  involved  in  the  distribution  of  material  is  per- 
formed by  other  departments  and  the  chief  function  of 
the  stores  department  is  in  reality  largely  of  a  super- 
visory character.  The  supply  train  is  an  excellent 
means  for  providing  outlying  stations  with  material 
and  curbing  excessive  material  stocks  at  these  points, 
but  the  actual  operation  of  this  train  is  entrusted  to  the 
operating  department  and  the  mechanical  department 
is  responsible  for  providing  the  equipment,  including 
the  locomotive  and  engine  crew  without  which  the  sup- 
ply train  would  accomplish  nothing.  The  real  value  of 
the  service  of  supply  lies  in  the  establishment  of  a  pol- 
icy that  will  conserve  the  resources  of  the  property 
without  hampering  the  execution  of  its  duties,  but  the 
tendency  of  any  department  permitted  to  dictate  a  policy 
without  assuming  responsibility  for  the  ultimate  effects 
of  that  policy-  is  towards  autocracy,  and  on  this  ground 
the  stores  department  cannot  be  held  altogether  blame- 
less.    It  may  be  that  if  the  mechanical  department  were 


allowed  a  free  hand  in  the  ordering  of  material,  the  re- 
sult would  be  financially  disastrous,  but  it  is  equally  con- 
ceivable that  if  the  service  of  supply  were  conducted 
solely  with  a  view  to  reducing  the  cost  of  material  and 
material  distribution,  the  operation  of  the  road  as  a 
whole  would  soon  come  to  a  standstill.  It  is  well  to 
bear  in  mind  that  the  railroad  cannot  be  operated  for 
the  benefit  of  any  one  department,  and  that  each  de- 
partment must  be  operated  for  the  benefit  of  the  rail- 
road considered  as  a  whole. 


The  remarks  on  the  labor  situation  in  Mr.  Tollerton's 
address  seem  to  have  struck  a  responsive  chord  in  the 

minds    of    the    mechanical    officers. 

A  Half  While   the   "orderly   discussion   and 

Solved  just  consideration  by  representatives 

Problem  of   all   concerned"   has  not  been   in 

evidence  during  the  recent  labor 
troubles,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  stand  of  the  labor 
board  in  refusing  to  deal  with  men  who  have  left  their 
positions  will  ultimately  have  the  desired  effect  and  will 
in  a  large  measure  prevent  strikes.  But  even  though 
walkouts  are  entirely  eliminated,  there  is  nothing  to  pre- 
vent men  "striking  on  the  job"  and  without  some  definite 
measure  of  what  constitutes  a  fair  day's  work  this  would 
be  hard  to  combat.  A  partial  solution  of  the  labor  prob- 
lem is  no  doubt  embodied  in  the  transportation  act.  It 
should  put  an  end  to  the  protracted  controversies  for- 
merly involved  in  making  a  wage  schedule  and  should 
insure  continuous  operation,  at  least  after  a  fashion, 
pending  a  settlement.  But  the  roads  cannot  operate  effi- 
ciently unless  they  can  interest  the  men  in  their  work 
and  secure  loyal  co-operation  in  getting  output.  The 
sun  is  setting  on  the  day  of  open  warfare  between  the 
railroads  and  their  employees.  The  first  signs  of  the 
new  order  are  to  be  found  in  the  plans  now  Iseing  con- 
sidered for  arousing  interest  by  shop  committees,  by 
stock  ownership  and  similar  means.  The  labor  question 
is  one  of  the  principal  topics  of  informal  discussion  at 
the  convention.  Is  there  any  valid  reasoti  why  a  matter 
of  such  great  importance  should  not  b<:'  considered  by 
the  association  ?  The  labor  problem  on  tfi?e  railroads  has 
become  so  acute  largely  because  there  has  not  been 
enough  of  the  same  perfectly  frank  study  and  discussion 
of  the  labor  problem  that  has  been  given  to  engineering 
problems. 


We  hasten  to  correct  a  wrong  impression  that  has  ap- 
parently been  made  in  the  minds  of  some  of  our  friends 
by  the  series  of  editorials  which  we 
Treat  have  published  in  the  Daily  on  the 

'Em  college  man  and  the  mechanical  de- 

Rough"  partment.      Our   sole   intention   has 

been  to  develop  some  practical  means 
by  which  the  mechanical  departments  could  successfully 
recruit  technically  trained  men — men  who  are  absolutely 
vital  to  the  future  success  of  the  railroads.  We  hold  no 
brief  for  the  college  men ;  they  are  well  able  to  take  care 
of  themselves.  We  do  not  believe  the  railroads  should 
cater  to  them  or  pamper  them,  or  try  to  make  the  job 
easier  for  them.  The  technical  men  ask  for  no  odds. 
The  railroads  need  them  and  must  make  it  possible  for 
them  to  enter  the  service  and  secure  the  right  kind  of 
training  to  make  their  work  really  effective.  Two  roads 
within  the  past  year  have  had  between  20  and  30  applica- 
tions from  college  men  to  enter  the  mechanical  depart- 
ment, but  in  both  cases  have  had  to  turn  them  down  be- 
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raiisc  of  tlic  way  in  which  the  National  Shop  At;rcctriciil 
is  iiittT|)rfted  in  relation  to  special  apprentices.  In  one 
case  a  senior  in  the  mechanical  enj^ineerinf^  department 
of  one  of  our  collej;es  made  a  round  tri])  of  2,80()  miles 
to  emphasize  his  application  by  a  personal  interview. 
Some  provision  should  therefore  first  be  made  to  take 
these  men  into  the  service  and  train  them  in  the  ri^ht 
way.  Next,  the  men  must  be  made  to  realize  that  hard 
work  and  lots  of  it  will  result  finally,  if  they  make  good, 
in  a  substantial  and  worth  while  position.  This  means — 
and  it  is  exactly  what  every  meclianical  deiiartment  man 
wants  and  what  (icor^e  Rasford  emphasized  so  forcefully 
in  the  pai)er  lie  read  last  week — that  the  mechanical  de- 
partment otVicer  must  be  a  real  force  and  authority  in 
the  operation  of  tiie  railroad.  The  head  of  the  mechan- 
ical department  must  report  to  the  very  highest  executive 
officer,  should  preferably  be  a  vice-president,  and  should 
liave  a  real  say  in  all  matters  in  any  way  aflFecting  his 
department.  With  such  a  goal  to  work  to  there  will  be 
no  difficulty  in  attracting  technically  trained  men  to  the 
service — and  of  holding  them.  No  amount  of  hard  work 
will  drive  them  away  under  these  conditions. 


Elsewhere  in  this  issue  will  be  found  a  proposed  course 
of  training  for  technical  men  who  enter  the  mechanical 
department.     The   right   kind   of   a 
Training  nian  will  profit  with  any  sort  of  a 

Railroad  course,    but   there   are   one   or   two 

Officers  modifications  in  the  proposed  course 

that  would  undoubtedly  make  it  far 
more  effective  in  accomplishing  its  purpose.  For  in- 
stance, two  months  only  are  required  in  roundhouse 
work;  six  months  would  be  far  better.  Here  the  me- 
chanical man  comes  in  intimate  contact  with  the  trans- 
portation department  and  its  needs  and  gets  a  far  better 
appreciation  of  the  business  or  operating  end  of  the  rail- 
road. This  he  must  have  if  he  is  going  to  qualify  suc- 
cessfully for  any  important  position  in  the  mechanical 
department.  The  roundhouse  also  teaches  him  the  neces- 
sity of  doing  work  on  time  and  helps  him  to  see  the 
danger  and  bs  s  caused  by  careless  or  indififerent  work. 
One  mechan'xtil  department  officer  who  has  had  a  wide 
experience  in  developing  men  for  official  positions  in  the 
mechanical  department  is  authority  for  the  statement  that 
"six  months  of  roundhouse  experience  is  worth  more 
than  all  the  rest  of  the  course  put  together."  Special 
apprentices  should  also  be  required  to  make  periodical 
reports  to  an  important  ofificer  in  the  mechanical  organi- 
zation in  relation  to  the  work  on  which  they  are  engaged 
and  these  reports  should  be  carefully  criticised  and  re- 
turned to  them.  Too  many  railway  officers,  particularly 
in  the  technical  departments,  do  not  understand  how  to 
express  themselves  forcefully;  the  beginners  should  be 
given  a  real  course  in  making  effective  reports  and  in 
using  business  English.  A  young  mechanical  department 
officer  who  has  just  been  given  an  important  promotion 
was  commented  upon  in  the  following  way  by  one  of 
the  older  men  attending  the  convention,  who  has  a  wide 
acquaintance  among  the  higher  mechanical  department 
officers  :  "His  higher  officers  have  great  confidence  in 
him  because  they  realize  that  he  knows  thoroughly  what 
he  is  talking  about.  He  supports  his  requests  with  the 
strongest  kind  of  data  and  arguments,  and  for  this  rea- 
son they  have  confidence  in  him."  In  the  third  place,  the 
special  apprentice  should  be  required  to  follow  a  care- 
fullv  planned  course  of  reading,  directly  relating  to  the 
work  in  which  he  is  engaged.  All  of  these  things  should 
be  taken  into  consideration  in  the  application  of  the  pro- 
posed course  of  training  for  special  apprentices. 


Program  For  To-day 

SECTION    in — MECHANICAL 

Discu.ssion  of  Reports  on: 

AutoKenous  and  Electric  WcIdinR. .       9.30  A.  M.  to  10.00  A.  M. 

Specifications  and  Tests  for  Mate- 
rials       10.00  A.  M.  to  10..30  A.  M. 

Standard  and  Recommended  Practice     10.30  A.  M.  to  10.45  A.  M, 

Election  of  Officers 10.45  A.  M.  to  11.00  A.  M. 

Discussion  of  Reports  on: 

Repair   Shop   Layouts 1 1.00  A.  M.  to  11.20  A.  M. 

Amalgamation    11.20  A.  M.  to  11.30  A.  M. 

Standard  Blocking  for  Cradles  of 
Car  Dumping  Machines 11.30  A.  M.  to  11.40  A.  M. 

Standard  Method  of  Packing  Jour- 
nal Boxes  11.40  A.M.  to  12.10  P.M. 

Estabiisiiment  of  a  Cooperative  Re- 
search Bureau   12.10  P.  M.  to  12.30  P.  M. 

SECTION    VI — PURCHASES    AND    STORES 
MORNING   SESSION 

Invocation   9.30  A.  M.  to   9.40  A.  M. 

Address  of  Welcome  by  Mayor  of  At- 
lantic City   9.40  A.M.  to  10.00  A.M. 

Response  by  J.  H.  Waterman 10.00  A.  M.  to  10.15  A.  M. 

Opening  of  Meeting  by  the  Chairman.     10.15  A.  M.  to  10.30  A.  M. 
Action   on   Minutes  of  Annual   Meet- 
ing 1919  (R.  S.  A.) 10.30  A.  M. to  10.40  A.  M. 

Appointment  of  Committees: 
Resolutions 

Memorial    10.40  A.  M.  to  10.45  A.  M. 

New  Business : 

Report  of  General  Committee,  in- 
cluding Announcement  of  Nomi- 
nations for  Members  of  Nominat- 
ing Committee  10.45  A.  M.  to  11.30  A.M. 

Discussion  of  General  Committee's 
Report 11.30  A.M.  to  12.30  P.M. 

AFTERNOON   SESSION 

Discussion  of  Reports  of  Committees.       2.00  P.M. to    5.00  P.  M. 

ASSOCIATION     OF     RAILWAY     ELECTRICAL     ENGINEERS 
ALL-DAY    SESSION 

Presentation  of  Progress  Reports : 
Committee  on  Trucks  and  Tractors. 
Committee  on  Electric  Welding. 
Committee  on  Illumination. 

Committee  on  Train  Lighting  Equipment  and  Practice. 
Committee  on  Railway  Stationary  Power  Plants. 
Committee  on  Electric  Headlights. 
Committee  on  Electrification. 
Committee  on  Electric  Repair  Shop  Facilities  and  Equipment. 

ENTERTAINMENT 

10.30  A.  M. — Orchestral  Concert,  Entrance  Hall,  Million  Dol- 
lar Pier. 

3.30  P.  M. — Orchestral  Concert  and  Impromptu  Dancing,  En- 
trance Hall,  Million  Dollar  Pier. 

4.30  P.  M. — Tea  will  be  served  in  Entrance  Hall. 

9.00  P.  M. — Informal  Dance  with  Special  Features,  Ball  Room, 
Million  Dollar  Pier. 

Lost 

LOST- — A  pair  of  dress  trousers.  Return  to  Al  Mc- 
Neill of  the  Transportation  Committee. 

LOST— Badge  No.  8093.  Return  to  Secretary  Con- 
way. 

LOST — A  pink  cameo  pin,  set  with  pearls.  Was  lost 
in  the  ballroom  on  the  pier  on  Saturday  night.  The 
owner  requests  that  it  be  returned  to  the  Railway  Age 
booth. 

Base  Ball  Game  Tuesday 

THE  BASEBALL  TEAM  of  the  Parkcsburg  Iron  Com- 
pany will  play  the  P.  R.  R.  Motive  Power  team 
from  the  Harrisburg  shops  on  the  Inlet  Grounds  at 
3.30  P.  M.,  Tuesday,  June  15th.  All  members  of  the  Con- 
vention will  be  welcomed. 
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Col.  G.  H.  Emerson's 

Experiences  in  Russia 

PROBABLY  NO  AMERICAN  RAILWAY  man  had  SO  ex- 
traordinary an  experience  during  the  Great  War  as 
Colonel  George  H.  Emerson,  chief  of  motive  power 
and  equipment  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio,  who-  is  attend- 
ing the  conventions.  From  October,  1917,  until  January, 
1920,  he  served  as  colonel  of  the  corps  of  railway  officers 
who  were  raised  primarily  in  the  northwest  to  go  to 
Siberia  and  operate  the  Trans-Siberian  Railway  in  the 
interest  of  the  Allies. 

When  he  went  to  Siberia  the  Kerensky  government 
was  in  power  in  Russia.  He  saw  it  fall  and  the  Kolchak 
government  rise  to  power,  and  saw  it  in  turn  overthrown 
by  the  Bolsheviks.  He  was  a  participant  in  the  success- 
ful efifort  of  the  Czecho-Slovak  army  to  break  through 
the  hnes  of  the  Bolshevists  on  the  way  to  Vladivostok, 
and  he  witnessed  some  of  the  severest  fighting  and  most 
deadly  struggles  that  occurred  during  the  war.  He  had 
a  remarkable  experience  in  helping  to  operate  the  Trans- 
Siberian  Railway. 

When  Russia  was  still  fighting  with  the  Allies  it  was 
considered  necessary  to  supply  the  Russians  with  a  force 
of  American  railway  officers  to  enable  them  to  rehabili- 
tate the  Trans-Siberian  Railway  and  keep  it  in  operation. 
Colonel  Emerson  was  selected  by  the  American  govern- 
ment to  raise  14  divisions  of  railway  mechanical  and 
operating  officers.  He  did  so,  and  sailed  for  Siberia  in 
November,  1917.  He  had  14  divisions  of  mechanical  and 
operating  officers,  including  two  general  superintendents 
with  the  rank  of  lieutenant  colonel.  Superintendents  in 
these  divisions  had  the  rank  of  majors ;  master  mechanics 
the  rank  of  captain ;  assistant  superintendents,  chief 
train  dispatchers  and  trainmasters  the  rank  of  first  lieu- 
tenants ;  trick  dispatchers,  roundhouse  foremen  and  shop 
foremen  the  rank  of  second  lieutenants. 

He  took  with  him  215  railway  men  and  73  men  from 
the  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works.  The  latter  were  to  be 
used  in  erecting  in  Vladivostok  locomotives  that  were 
being  built  in  America.  The  privates  in  Colonel  Emer- 
son's corps  were  to  be  Russians  and  under  the  agree- 
ment with  the  Kerensky  government  his  corps  was  to 
have  charge  of  the  operation  of  the  Trans-Siberian  be- 
tween Omsk  and  Vladivostok.  The  Trans-Siberian 
Railway  was  to  be  used  chiefly  to  move  munitions  and 
supplies  to  the  Russian  army  on  the  western  front. 

When  Colonel  Emerson  and  his  men  arrived  at  Vladi- 
vostok in  December  the  first  thing  they  learned  was  that 
the  Kerensky  government  had  been  overthrown  by  the 
Bolsheviks,  who  were  in  full  control,  and  they  were  re- 
fused the  right  to  land  unless  they  would  agree  to  work 
with  the  Soviets.  They  were  unable  to  get  in  touch  with 
the  authorities  at  Washington,  and  therefore  landed  at 
Nagasaki,  Japan,  where  they  received  instructions  to 
await  further  orders. 

The  head  of  all  the  American  railway  forces  in  Siberia 
was  John  F.  Stevens,  and  late  in  January,  1918,  Mr. 
Stevens  and  Colonel  Emerson  decided  to  go  to  Harbin, 
Manchuria,  to  get  information  regarding  the  situation 
in  Russia.  Shortly  after  their  arrival  there  they  were 
met  by  the  Minister  of  Ways  and  Communications  of 
the  Kerensky  government,  who  informed  them  that  the 
Soviets  had  agreed  to  carry  out  the  original  program 
of  the  Kerensky  government  and  asked  the  Americans  to 
co-operate  with  them  for  this  purpose.  Colonel  Emer- 
son then  arranged  to  move  his  corps  to  Harbin.  A  few 
days  later,  however,  while  the  first  section  of  the  corps 
was  en  route  to  Harbin,  they  were  advised  by  the  same 
man   that   the   Soviets   had   reconsidered   their  decision. 


The  instructions  for  the  rest  of  the  corps  to  move  to 
Harbin  was  then  cancelled.  The  first  section  on  their 
arrival  were  placed  in  charge  of  the  operation  of  the 
Chinese  Eastern  Railway.  In  April  instructions  were  re- 
ceived from  Washington  to  try  to  work  to  Vologda  and 
connect  there  with  the  American  ambassador,  David  R. 
Francis,  and  consult  with  him  regarding  transportation 
matters  in  Eurojiean  Russia. 

In  obedience  to  these  instructions  Colonel  Emerson  left 
Vladivostok  late  in  April,  1918,  by  the  Armor  Railway 
Line,  the  Chinese  Eastern  having  recently  been  cut  by  the 
Cossacks.  In  May  he  arrived  at  Irkutsk,  where  he  found 
that  serious  trouble  had  developed  between  the  Czecho- 
slovaks and  Soviets  and  he  was  asked  to  act  as  mediator 
between  them.  He  served  in  the  capacity  of  mediator 
for  10  days.  The  armies  of  the  Czecho-Slovaks  and  the 
Bolsheviks  were  entrenched  within  a  short  distance  of 
each  other  and  Colonel  Emerson,  in  order  to  carry  on 
the  mediation  between  them,  repeatedly  had  to  pass  blind- 
folded from  the  lines  of  the  one  to  the  other.  He  finally 
succeeded  in  securing  a  conference,  the  result  of  which 
was  an  agreement  for  an  armistice  east  of  Murinsky 
for  six  days.  The  Czechs  at  this  time  were  practically 
unarmed,  but  they  decided  to  arm  themselves,  and  after 
the  armistice  they  suddenly  attacked  the  Russians  and 
captured  various  stations  of  the  latter,  by  which  means 
they  completely  equipped  themselves.  This  left  them 
free  to  work  westward,  and  in  less  than  two  weeks  they 
captured  all  points  along  the  railroad  as  far  as  the 
Vologda  river. 

Colonel  Emerson  was  still  trying  to  work  through  to 
European  Russia.  He  got  as  far  as  the  Ural  mountains 
when  he  was  advised  by  the  Soviet  authorities  that  they 
would  give  him  a  safe  passage  westward,  but  that  no 
communication  by  him  would  be  allowed  with  Ambas- 
sador Francis  or  America's  allies  in  Europe.  He  then 
returned  to  Omsk,  where  he  met  a  French  officer  who 
had  arrived  from  European  Russia  with  the  information 
that  the  Czechs  had  been  officially  recognized  by  the  Al- 
lies and  that  the  French  were  sending  an  expedition  for 
their  relief.  This  was  the  first  time  that  Colonel  Emer- 
son had  heard  from  the  outside  world  since  April.  In 
the  meantime  he  had  come  in  contact  with  a  number  of 
German  prisoners,  who  had  reported  that  Paris  had 
fallen  and  that  the  Central  Powers  had  won  the  war. 

The  Czechs  decided  to  try  to  fight  their  way  through 
to  Vladivostok.  Colonel  Emerson  had  with  him  only 
seven  men,  but  he  ofifered  their  services  to  General  Guida 
of  the  Czech  army  and  was  placed  in  charge  of  the  engi- 
neering department  of  the  Czech  army.  In  the  engineer- 
ing department  he  had  450  German  war  prisoners  as 
laborers  and  100  Czech  soldiers  as  guards.  He  assem- 
bled such  apparatus  as  was  available  and  the  engineer- 
ing corps  proceeded  eastward,  following  the  armored 
train  of  the  Czechs  through  Siberia,  the  infantry  of  the 
Czech  army  following  the  engineering  department.  The 
Bolsheviks  in  retiring  before  the  Czechs  destroyed  all 
the  bridges  and  structures  of  the  Trans-Siberian  Rail- 
way that  they  could,  including  many  steel  structures. 
In  the  Baikal  district,  however,  the  Czechs  succeeded, 
by  a  flanking  movement,  in  saving  all  the  tunnels  but 
one.  This  one  when  blown  up  blocked  the  entire  Czech 
expedition.  The  Bolsheviks  mined  this  tunnel  100  ft. 
from  the  portal  and  exploded  over  16,000  lb.  of  T.  N.  T., 
blowing  up  a  50  ft.  overburden  of  solid  granite.  The 
Soviet  forces  had  12,000  troops,  which  they  were  con- 
veying by  62  trains.  The  Czechs,  by  a  flanking  move- 
ment, succeeding  in  getting  behind  them  and  blowing  up 
the  tracks  and  derailing  the  entire  62  trains.  After  the 
great   victory   by   the    Czechs   over   the   Soviets   in   the 
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Ikiikal  rci^Mon,  in  wliich  tlio  C/cchs  were  coiiiplclolv  oiit- 
nunil)cro(l,  no  mure-  oi>])ositioii  to  tlu'  advance  of  tlio 
Czechs  was  encountered  until  they  arrived  in  Manciniria 
in  Sei)tenil)er. 

CoKmel  ICinerson,  on  arriving  in  Manchuria,  went  on 
to  \'ladivostok  and  reported  to  Mr.  Stevens  and  the 
Allied  representatives.  On  his  arrival  in  Manchuria 
he  received  the  first  word  of  the  outside  world  that  he 
had  in  five  months. 

The  interaUied  exi)editi()n  ag'ainst  the  Bolshevists  was 
just  heinj:;:  organized  and  interallied  operations  of  the 
Trans-Siherian  Railway  was  agreed  upon.  Colonel 
Emerson  was  placed  in  charge  of  operation  for  the  inter- 
allied cxi)edition,  but  he  spent  practically  the  whole  sum- 
mer of  1919  in  Omsk,  tr}-ing  to  reach  an  agreement  with 
the  Kolchak  government,  which  was  trying  to  make 
head  against  the  l^olshcvists.  He  tried  to  so  operate  the 
Trans-Siberian  Railway  as  to  help  the  Kolchak  govern- 
ment in  prosecuting  its  campaign  against  the  Bolshe- 
viks, but  in  spite  of  all  he  could  do  the  military  authori- 
ties of  the  Kolchak  government  insisted  upon  assuming 
practically  complete  control  of  the  operation  of  the  rail- 
w'ay,  with  the  result  that  it  was  made  impossible  effec- 
tively to  operate  it.  The  complete  collapse  of  the  Kolchak 
government  was  due  both  to  the  fact  that  it  did  not  give 
opportunity  for  the  efficient  operation  of  the  railway 
and  to  the  fact  that  it  did  not  keep  its  soldiers  equipped 
and  properly  taken  care  of.  When  a  violent  typhoid 
epidemic  broke  out  among  them  practically  the  only 
relief  afforded  them  was  rendered  by  the  American  Red 
Cross. 

One  of  the  interesting  and  remarkable  things  done  by 
the  American  railway  troops  in  Siberia  was  that  of  equip- 
ping the  entire  railway  from  Vladivostok  to  Omsk 
with  an  American  dispatching  system,  equipped  with  a 
selected  type  of  telephone,  the  work  being  done  in  less 
than  three  months. 

After  the  collapse  of  the  Kolchak  government  it  be- 
came obviously  impossible  for  the  Allies  to  accomplish 
anything  in  Siberia.  Colonel  Emerson  started  on  his 
return  to  the  United  States,  arriving  early  in  1920.  He 
returned  with  a  very  high  opinion  of  the  natural  re- 
sources of  Siberia  and  a  belief  that  once  it  gets  a  stable 
government  it  will  be  able  to  send  to  the  United  States 
many  products  which  this  country  needs,  and  at  the  same 
time  become  a  large  market  for  things  which  can  best 
be  produced  in  the  United  States. 

Before  going  to  Siberia  Colonel  Emerson  was  general 
manager  of  the  Great  Northern  Railway.  Immediately 
after  his  return  Daniel  Willard,  president  of  the  Balti- 
more &  Ohio,  who  was  chairman  of  the  Advisory  Com- 
mittee of  the  Council  of  National  Defense,  and  who  was 
largely  responsible  for  Colonel  Emerson  going  to  Siberia, 
invited  him  to  become  chief  of  motive  power  and  equip- 
ment of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio,  and  he  entered  upon  the 
duties  of  this  office  immediately  after  the  railways  were 
returned  to  private  operation. 

Among  the  American  railway  officers  who  accompa- 
nied him  to  Siberia  was  Colonel  R.  V.  Hawkins,  who  was 
chief  mechanical  officer  of  his  expedition.  Colonel 
Hawkins  also  is  in  Atlantic  City  attending  the  conven- 
tions. 

Appointments  on  the  New  Haven 

EFFECTIVE  Monday,  June  14th,  N.  'M.  Rice  is  appointed 
general  purchasing  agent  of  the  New  York,  New 
Haven  &  Hartford,  succeeding  G.  G.  Yeomans,  who 
has  been  appointed  assistant  to  the  president  with  special 
duties  to  be  assigned.  It  is  expected  that  Mr.  Rice  will 
visit  the  convention  Monday. 


President  Aishton  Comments 

on  Balcony  Exhibit 

ONK  OF  THE  FiK.ST  PLACES  that  President  Aishton,  of 
tlie  American  Railroad  Association,  visited  on 
Saturday  morning  was  the  exhibit  in  the  Ijalcony. 
lie  was  .so  impressed  that  before  he  left  he  said  he  hoped 
that  every  railroad  man  in  attendance  at  the  conventions 
would  make  it  a  point  to  carefully  examine  this  part  of 
the  exhibit,  going  over  it  at  least  once. 


A  Big  Crowd 

THE  F()ij^)wiNG  T.\BLE  givcs  the  Comparative  regis- 
tration figures  up  to  Sunday  noon  for  all  of  the 
conventions  since   and   including   1911.     No  com- 
ment is  necessary. 

1911  1912  1913    1914  1915  1916    1919  1920 
Members,    Section    III,   Me- 
chanical         712  445  575      631  592  628      630  707 

Members,    Section    VI,    Pur- 
chases   and    Stores 140 

Special    Guests    757  449  495      451  381  511      650  441 

Railroad    Ladies    699  329  426      352  344  417      600  569 

Supply   Ladies    399  218  282      272  224  306      450  634 

Supply  Men   1,684  1,446  1,574  1,403  1,178  1,453  2,246  2,262 

Total     4,251   2,887  3,352  3,109  2,719  3,315  4,576  4,753 


Equipment  Notes 

THE  Pere  Marquette  is  in  the  market  for  a  number 
of  passenger  train  cars,  including  14  coaches  and 
14  baggage  cars. 
The  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works  will  make  repairs  to 
locomotives  for  a  number  of  railroads,  including  200 
for  the  Pennsylvania,  25  for  the  Philadelphia  &  Reading, 
25  for  the  Central  of  New  Jersey,  20  to  25  for  the  Sea- 
board Air  Line,  also  about  the  same  number  for  the  At- 
lantic Coast  Line,  and  some  for  the  Great  Northern  and 
the  Chicago  &  North  Western. 


E.  M.  Tewkesbury  Passes  Away 

Friends  of  e.  m.  tewkesbury,  for  many  years  general 
superintendent  of  the  South  Buffalo  Railway,  will 
regret  to  know  that  he  died  last  week  at  his  home  in 
Buffalo,  his  funeral  taking  place  on  Thursday.  He  had 
been  in  failing  health  during  the  past  two  years,  and  it 
had  been  hoped  that  his  stay  in  Florida  with  Mrs. 
Tewkesbury  during  the  past  winter  would  bring  him  back 
to  normal  health.  He  returned  in  the  early  spring  much 
improved,  but  last  month  began  slipping  back,  the  end 
coming  suddenly,  however. 

Mr.  Tewkesbury  was  a  big  factor  as  a  witness  in  the 
extended  controversy  with  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission and  in  the  courts  as  to  the  status  of  so-called  in- 
dustrial railroads  and  plant  lines.  His  intimate  friends 
know  that  he  virtually  wrecked  his  physical  condition  by 
the  hours  he  gave  day  and  night  to  a  study  of  the  situa- 
tion and  the  remarkable  array  of  facts  and  figures,  with 
other  data,  which  he  compiled,  and  which  proved  of  great 
importance  as  evidence. 

The  deceased  had  been  active  in  the  affairs  of  the  Cen- 
tral Railway  Club,  of  which  he  was  a  past  president,  and 
he  had  done  much  to  promote  the  success  of  that  organi- 
zation. For  a  number  of  years  he  seldom  missed  the 
mechanical  conventions  at  Atlantic  City. 

The  immediate  surviving  relatives  are  Mrs.  Tewkes- 
bury, a  son  and  a  daughter. 


General  Committee,  American  Railroad  Association,  Section   VI — Purchases  and  Stores.    D.  C.  Curtis,  E.  J.  Roth  and 

Assistant  SecreUry  W.  J.  Farrell  Missing 
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Trouble  with  the  Bells 

TiiKoriiii  AN  KKkou  of  ;i  rt-portcr  in  tlu-  coiiveiUion, 
tlio  /)a;7v  limls  itself  in  a  position  of  liavinLj  to  olTer 
lirofusi'  apolof^ii's  to  two  of  the  nu-nilK-rs  of  Section 
III.  In  the  (liscnssion  of  the  rejjort  on  the  Desit;!!  and 
Maintenance  of  i.ocoinotive  iJoilers,  J.  Snowden  i>ell,  of 
New  ^'^)rl^,  made  the  statement  that  lie  donhted  "if  there 
is  anyone  present  who  has  had  an  earlier  observation  of 
conilnistion  chambers  than  I  have  had."  lie  then  re- 
ferred to  his  experiences  on  the  I'altimore  &  (Jhio  in 
1863.  L'nfortnnately,  the  rc])orter  ascril)ed  this  state- 
ment to  R.  W.  r>ell,  general  snperintendent  of  motive 
power  of  tile  Illinois  Central.  .\  ^ood  many  of  R.  W.'s 
friends  upon  reading  this  item  marveled  at  the  fact  that 
he  had  so  well  preserved  his  youth.  Meanwhile  J.  Snow- 
den has  lost  credit  for  the  fact  he  is  one  of  the  few  living 
members  of  the  association  who  can  refer  back  to  practi- 
cal railroad  experiences  at  such  an  early  date. 

Industrial  Truck  Manufacturers  Meet 

AM'.MisER  OF  iNiH'STRiAL  truck  manufacturers,  all 
of  them  exhibitors  at  the  convention,  met  at  At- 
lantic City  on  Friday  evening  to  effect  an  in- 
formal organization.  A  committee  was  a])pointed  to 
make  arrangements  for  co-operating  with  technical  asso- 
ciations, colleges  and  universities  in  promoting  interest 
in  the  problems  of  industrial  haulage.  This  committee, 
for  instance,  will  arrange  to  obtain  technical  papers  or 
reports  for  presentation  before  engineering  or  other 
organizations,  or  it  will  help  to  start  courses  on  indus- 
trial haulage  in  the  colleges,  or  will  assist  in  other  ways 
in  educational  work  along  these  lines. 

Four  companies  were  represented  at  the  meeting,  in- 
cluding the  Lakewood  Engineering  Company,  Karry- 
Lode  Industrial  Truck  Company,  Inc.,  Yale  &  Towne  and 
the   Automatic   Transportation    Company.      Representa- 


tives were  also  present  from  the  F.dison  .Storage  liattery 
Company  and  the  Electric  Storage  Hattery  Company. 
( )ther  CfHiipanies  which  have  representatives  at  Atlantic 
City  and  who  desire  lo  co-operate  in  this  movement  can 
do  so  by  getting  in  touch  with  L.  F.  Mead,  Lakewood 
ICngineering  Company,  or  J.  M.  Brcitenbach,  Karry-Lode 
Industrial   Truck  Company. 

Supplementary  List  of  Exhibitors 

.Additional  exhibitors  to  those  noted  in  the  Daily  of 
June  9,  ])age  1601.  are  as  follows: 

C"arl)o-Hydrogcn  Company  of  .'\mcrica,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. — Cutting 
and  welding  ai)i)araUis.  Represented  Ijy  F.  S.  Austin,  William 
T.  .Mien  and  S.  R.  Reed.    Space  80K. 

Chadburn  Ship  Telegraph  Company  of  America.  Troy,  N.  Y. — 
Kent-Chadhurn  clear  view  screen  for  service  in  rain,  snow, 
sleet  and  blizzard  for  steam  and  electric  locomotives.  Repre- 
sented by  Geo.  F.  Greenhill.     Space  207. 

Dalton  .Adding  Machine  Company,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. — Adding, 
listing  and  calculating  machines.  The  Dalton  shuttle  carriage 
statement  machine.  Represented  by  H.  C.  Grubbs  and  F.  E. 
Collins.     Space  336. 

I'lint  &  Chester,  Inc.,  New  York,  X.  Y. — National  graphite  lubri- 
cator. Represented  by  C.  B.  Flint,  L.  S.  Watres  and  C.  E.  Foye. 
Space  24. 

Hiuisley  l'"lue  Connection  Corp.,  Indianapolis,  Ind.— Housley 
Safety  wash-out  plugs.  Represented  by  R.  B.  Housley.  Space 
36. 

Penn  Seaboard  Steel  Corp.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. — Reception  booth. 
Represented  by  J.  B.  Warren  and  T.  Burd  Zell.  Space  608. 

Republic  Iron  &  Steel  Company.  Youngstown,  Ohio. — Bolts,  nuts, 
turnbuckles  and  bar  iron.  Represented  by  W.  B.  Topping,  W. 
H.  Oliver  and  N.  W.  Foy.    Space  517. 

Torchweld  Equipment  Company,  Chicago,  111. — Oxy-Acetylene 
welding  and  cutting  apparatus.  Represented  by  W.  A.  Slack 
and  H.  R.  Fenstemaker.     Space  5. 

Youngstown  Steel  Car  Company,  Youngstown,  Ohio. — Reception 
booth.  Represented  bv  Geo.  J.  Lynch,  John  S.  Donglas  and 
L.  C.  Wilkoff.    Spaces  740-742. 

Morton  Machinery  Company,  Philadelphia,  Pa. — Presenting  the 
Cisco  lathe.     Represented  by  R.  J.  Hollen.     Spaces  122-124. 


Transportation  Committee 

Top   row,   left   to   riglit — W.    K.    Hackett,    The   Okonite   Co.,    Passaic,   N.   J.;    Al.    McNeill,    Central   Electric   Co.,   Chicago;    Capt.    W.    F.    Walsh,    Galena 
Signal    Oil    Co.,    Chicago,    111.;    F.    M.    Condit,    Fairbanks    Morse    &    Co.,     Chicago;    F.    Coolidge,    Buckeye    Steel    Castings    Co.,    Chicago;    Jack    Ross, 
Westinghouse    Electric    &    Mfg.    Co.,    Philadelphia;    Chas.    D.    Derby,    Joyce-Cridland  Co.,  Cleveland;  E.  L.  Georger,  Pratt  &  Lambert  Co.,  Buffalo; 
J.   W.  Trent,  H.   W.  Johns-Manville  Co.,   St.   Louis:   Gilbert  E.   Ryder,   Locomotive  Superheater  Co.,  New  York;  W.  Jerry  King,  Hewitt  Rub- 
ber  Co.,    Chicago;    T.    J.    Powell,    Galena    Signal    Oil    Co.,    St.    Louis,    Mo.;    Major  John   W.   Foyle,   Gustin-Bacon   Co.,   Kansas  City.      Bot- 
tom  row,    left    to    right — George    C.    Hannaway,    National    Refining    Co.,    Chicago:    Roswell   P.    Cooley,   Vapor   Car   Heating   Co.,   New 
York;   George  W.   Ristine,  Whiting  Foundry  &  Equipment  Co.,    Harvey,  111.;  Robert  R.  Porterfield,  Locomotive  Superheater  Co., 
New  York;  Howard  A.  Glenn,  Edna  Brass  Mfg.  Co.,  Chicago;    John  C.   Kuhns   (Chairman),  The  Burden  Iron  Co.,  Chicago; 
W.  A.   Housten,  Joseph   Dixon   Crucible  Co.,   Baltimore;  J.    A.   McFarland,  Bird  Archer  Co.,  St.  Louis;  Geo.   R.   Berger, 
Gould  Storage   Battery  Co.,  Chicago:   Bruce  P.   Owens,  Magnus  Co.,   Chicago;   Walter  C.    Doering,   Southern  W'heel 
Co.,    St.    Louis;    H.    A.    Daniels,   West    Disinfecting   Co.      Members    of   the   committee    not    in    the    photograph — 
Herbert    Shulze.    Oxweld    Railroad    Service   Co.,    Chicago;   'ohn  Schlintz,  Sherwin-Williams  Co..  New  York; 
C.  P.  Wright,  American  Brake  Shoe  &  Fdy.  Co.,  Chicago;    Harry    Niel,    Midvale    Steel    Co.,    Philadelphia. 
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McBarmma   Golf   Tournament 

THE  ANNUAL  TOURNAMENT  of  the  McBarmma  Golf 
League  was  held  at  the  Seaview  Club  on  Saturday. 
The  principal  prize  winner  was  H.  H.  Vaughan. 
Mr.  Vaughan  had  the  low  gross  and  low  net  score  in  the 
morning,  with  a  gross  score  of  89  and  a  net  score  of  81. 
Besides  winning  the  prizes  for  these  scores  he  won  for 
the  third  time  the  Sargent  Luck  Cup,  donated  by  George 
H.  Sargent,  and  thereby  became  entitled  to  its  perma- 
nent possession.  However,  after  being  awarded  it,  Mr. 
Vaughan  presented  the  cup  in  perpetuity  to  the  league. 

Other  winners  were  as  follows : 

Class  A — First,  T.  C.  De  Rosset;  second,  E.  W.  Van 
Houten. 

Class  B — First,  Samuel  O.  Dunn ;  second,  George  W. 
Bishop. 

Class  C — First,  B.  P.  Flory ;  second,  J.  T.  Carroll. 

Samuel  O.  Dunn  also  won  the  Carr  cup,  donated  by 
Robert  F.  Carr,  for  the  player  making  the  low  net  score 
in  the  afternoon  play. 

Frank  Hedley  was  awarded  the  prize  donated  by  James 
McNaughton,  to  be  given  to  the  most  distinguished 
visitor  present. 

The  following  officers  were  elected  for  the  ensuing 
year:  President,  E.  W.  Van  Houten ;  vice-president,  B.  P. 
Flory ;  secretary-treasurer,  Clement  F.  Street ;  directors, 
W.  L.  Conwell  and  George  H.  Sargent. 

A.  R.  Ayres  Elected  President 

of  Cornell  Alumni 

MORE  THAN  THIRTY  enthusiastic  Cornell  graduates 
met  at  the  Traymore  on  Saturday  evening  for  the 
banquet  which  has  been  a  regular  feature  of  con- 
vention week  for  many  years.  Following  the  repast,  E. 
A.  Averill,  president  of  the  alumni  organization,  told  of 
the  activities  at  the  university  during  the  past  year.  He 
touched  briefly  on  the  college  man  in  railroad  work  and 
practically  all  the  speakers  who  followed  him  discussel 
this  subject.  All  agreed  on  the  need  for  college  trained 
men  on  the  roads,  but  there  was  considerable  diversity 
of  opinion  as  to  the  reasons  for  the  present  unfortunate 
condition.  One  of  the  speakers  had  recently  returned 
from  a  large  Eastern  university  where  he  had  tried  to 
secure  graduates  for  the  road  with  which  he  is  connected. 
The  students  were  apparently  attracted  by  the  higher 
rates  offered  in  other  industries.  Eighty-five  per  cent  of 
the  graduating  class  were  entering  the  automotive  in- 
dustries and  the  only  ones  who  accepted  the  railroad's 
offer  were  two  students  from  foreign  countries. 

The  majority  of  the  railroad  officers  present  were  of 
the  opinion  that  the  rates  offered  to  college  graduates 
should  not  be  increased  but  other  measures  should  be 
taken  to  attract  graduates  to  the  service.  The  necessity 
of  changing  the  provisions  of  the  National  Agreement, 
at  least  removing  the  present  age  limit  of  21  years  for 
apprentices,  was  emphasized.  There  was  a  strong  senti- 
ment against  according  special  treatment  to  the  college 
men  as  it  was  felt  that  the  best  results  would  be  obtained 
by  having  them  start  in  the  ranks  and  become  familiar 
with  the  labor  problem.  A  lack  of  interest  in  railroad 
service  as  a  field  of  activity  for  the  graduates  had  been 
noted  at  the  majority  of  institutions  visited.  The  sugges- 
tion was  made  that  students  should  be  urged  to  enter 
railroad  work  during  the  Summer  vacations  in  order  to 
develop  an  interest  in  railroad  problems  and  to  call  at- 
tention to  the  possibilities  for  advancement  which  the 
roads  offer.  To  overcome  the  present  indifference  to- 
ward the  railroads  it  was  susfSfested  that  measures  be 


taken  to  interest  the  professors  in  the  engineering  prob- 
lems of  the  motive  power  department.  One  of  the  speak- 
ers pointed  out  that  the  American  Railroad  Association 
might  well  develop  an  organization  to  interest  the  col- 
eges  and  college  men  and  to  arrange  for  the  employ- 
ment of  the  graduates. 

At  the  election  of  officers,  A.  R.  Ayres,  superintendent 
of  motive  power  of  the  New  York,  Chicago  &  St.  Louis, 
was  chosen  as  president  for  the  coming  year,  and  A.  F. 
Steubing,  of  the  Railway  Age,  was  elected  secretary. 


Annual  Meeting  of  the  R.  S.  M.  A. 

THE  ANNUAL  MEETING  of  the  Railway  Supply  Manu- 
facturers' Association  was  held  in  the  Greek  Tem- 
ple on  the  Pier  at  12.00  o'clock  noon  Saturday. 

The  meeting  was  well  attended  and  the  members 
evinced  a  keen  interest  in  the  work  of  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee as  outlined  by  George  R.  Carr,  president  of  the 
association.  Mr.  Carr  referred  briefly  to  the  size  of  the 
exhibit  at  this  convention.  He  stated  that  there  were 
365  exhibitors,  with  a  total  floor  space  of  100,229  sq.  ft., 
which  e.xceeds  the  1919  exhibit  by  7,000  sq.  ft.  Despite 
the  fact  that  additional  space  had  been  secured  in  the 
balcony,  it  was  necessary  to  refuse  the  applications  of 
75  concerns  who  desired  to  exhibit  their  products  at  the 
convention. 

Because  of  the  fact  that  the  members  of  Section  VI — 
Purchases  and  Stores — will  be  in  session  both  in  the 
morning  and  afternoon  on  Monday  and  Tuesday  and 
until  noon  on  Wednesday,  it  was  voted  to  establish  five 
o'clock  Wednesday  afternoon  as  the  hour  of  closing  the 
exhibits,  and  the  members  of  the  R.  S.  M.  A.  were  re- 
quested not  to  dismantle  their  exhibits  before  that  time. 
The  secretary  was  directed  to  write  a  letter  to  the  chair- 
man of  Section  III  and  of  Section  VI  of  the  American 
Railroad  Association  informing  them  of  the  action  taken 
by  the  R.  S.  M.  A.  and  requesting  that  it  be  read  at  the 
sessions  of  those  organizations. 

George  A.  Post  and  Scott  H.  Blewitt  congratulated  the 
younger  meinbers  of  the  association  on  the  splendid  work 
they  are  doing  in  making  the  exhibits  at  the  conventions 
a  source  of  education  and  upon  the  quality  as  well  as 
cjuantity  of  the  exhibits. 

The  recent  deaths  of  D.  C.  Noble  and  R.  T.  Walbank, 
past  presidents  of  the  association,  were  feelingly  touched 
upon  by  Mr.  Post,  and  a  silent  tribute  was  paid  to  both 
by  the  entire  assemblage. 

The  district  elections  for  the  E.xecutive  Committee  re- 
sulted in  the  election  of  the  following  members: 

First  District — Nw  England  and  Canada,  George  W. 
Denyvan,  Parkesburg  Iron  Company. 

Second  District — New  Jersey,  W.  K.  Krepps,  Crucible 
Steel  Company  of  America. 

Fourth  District — Ohio,  Indiana,  Michigan,  E.  M. 
Savercool,  S.  F.  Bowser  &  Company. 

Fifth  District — Illinois.  L.  B.  Sherman,  Railway  Age. 

Seventh  District — Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  Louisiana  and 
states  west  of  the  Mississippi,  Sterling  Campbell,  Rail- 
way Devices  Company,  St.  Louis. 

The  election  of  officers  for  the  coming  year  resulted 
as  follows : 

President,  J.  F.  Schurch,  vice-president  of  the  T.  H. 
Symington  Company,  Chicago,  111. 

Vice-President,  Charles  D.  Jenks,  the  Damascus  Brake 
Beam  Company,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Mr.  Schurch,  the  new  president,  assumed  his  office,  and 
declared  his  intention  of  exerting  every  effort  to  continue 
the  broad  gage,  progressive  policy  of  his  predecessor,  Mr. 
Carr. 
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Special  Apprenticeship  Recommended 

Till-  DISCUSSION  on  the  use  of  colloffe  men  in  the 
inccliaiiK-al  (Ic]>artineiit,  in  the  editorial  \y.iiic^  of 
tile  Daily,  has  (!evelo|)e(l  the  fact  that  a  siib-com- 
nuttee  of  ihe  Ceiieral  t'oiiiiiiittee  of  Section  III  recom- 
mended to  the  Railroad  Administration  the  addition  of 
articles  to  lie  incori)orate(l  in  the  National  Shop  Asjrce- 
ment  coyerins,^  the  trainint^-of  collc,t;e  i,n-aduates  as  special 
apprentices.  I'or  some  reason  the  Railroad  Administra- 
tion took  no  action  on  tiiis.  althou.tih  it  was  ai)[)roved 
of  by  both  the  General  Committee  of  Section  III  and  the 
Executive  Committee  of  the  American  Railroad  Associa- 
tion. Now  tliat  the  Railroad  Administration  is  not  in 
control,  steps  have  been  taken  to  have  the  matter  ffiven 
fnrther  consideration.  The  proposed  plans  for  the  special 
apprenticeship  course  are  as  follows: 

Men  who  have  taken  a  recognized  course  in  mechanical  or 
electrical  ensmeenng  may  be  employed  as  "Special  Technical 
Apprentices  '  and  allowed  one  year's  credit  for  this  work.  Regular 
apprentices  may  be  promoted  to  special  Technical  Apprenticeships 
after  having  served  one  year  and  having  qualified  in  a  mechanical 
or  electrical  engineering  course,  or  having  passed  a  prescribed 
examination;  such  regular  apprentices  to  be  recommended  by 
their  Shop  Superintendent  or  Master  Mechanic,  subject  to  ap- 
proval of  the  Chief  Mechanical  Otficer. 

Special  Technical  Apprenticeship  Course 
Locomotive  Department. 
3  months.  Machinery  side. 
3   months,  erecting  side. 
2  months,  boiler  shop. 
2  months,  blacksmith  shop. 

1  month,  air   room. 

2  months,  power   house  with   stationary  engineering  and  electrical   work. 
J   months,  drawing   room. 

2  months,  division   roundhouse. 
Electrical    Department. 

3  months,  construction  and  road  work. 
2  months,  shop  and  maintenance  work. 

1  month,  train  lighting. 
Car  Department. 

2  months,  freight  car  shop. 
2  months,  passenger  car  truck  shop. 
2  months,  coach   erecting   shop. 
2   months,  mill. 
2  months,  cabinet  shop. 

2  months,  air  work,  steam,  gas,  sheet  metal  and  electrical  light  work, 
iutal,  36  months. 


Registration,  American 

Railroad  Association 

Section  III,  Mechanical 

Agnew,  S    H      M.   M.,  River  Term.,  Alamac. 

An"!"'."'   \^i-   ^r?""-   i'"'='-i""   Railroad  Assn..   Dennis. 
Anderson,  O.   S.,  Gen.   Foreman  of  Power  Plants    Penn 
Andrewett.    Jos      A     E.   E    C.   &   N.   W..   Dennis.' 
Appleton    V\\   U     M.   S.,  Can.   Nat.,  Ambassador. 
Bickell,    C.    H.,    Tidewater    Oil    Co..   Arlington. 
b1    "^u^'oK  ^-'.A-.f"  E-  ^-   ^  Ov  Haddon  Hall, 
p  ^"^^  S;  ^'  ^h  Hv  ^-  &  \\'>  M^arlborough. 
Black,  W.  G.    M    if.,  N.  Y.  C.  &  St.  L.,  Alamac. 
Bodemer,  C,  J     Asst    Supt.   Mach.,  L.  &  N.,  Chalfonte. 

Brutei,-H.!'c.  L  i   '^^raTfrnte""''^'""  "=  ""'^   ^"''   ^"^"^°^^- 
Bra^l^'^r^P.-^H."  Af.in'^on.'  -'"""■'""  ^""°"   °"  ^"°'  Embassador. 
Brigham,    E.    D.,   Jr.,    Supt.    No.    Am.    Car   Co 
Bngham,  H.   H.,   Pres.,  Atlantic   Seaboard   Despatch. 
Brodman    R.  W.,  Genl.  Foreman  Elec.   Equip.,  L.  I.    Dennis 
Brogan,   tas     P..  Asst.   M.   C.    B.,   D.    L.   &  \f .'   Blackstone. 

Bro^";  H.'M','1.'^s"T&"'6^Cr'a7g'\?i',''r''  A^^--''°"-  Marlborough. 

Bruehler     Geo.    H.,    C.    C.   A.,   Grand  Trunk,    Chalfonte. 

Butler,   F.   A.,    M.    M.,    B.    &   A.    Chalfonte 

BuEzell,  O    D     G.   F.  C.   D.,  A.  T.   &  S.   F.,  Chalfonte. 

cTs'ol-  a  •E.?°u"M""«C^"B^;"5f'^^f  ''llfn'nif  ''"='""•   ^^-'b-o^^h- 

Chandler,  R.  L.,  D.  M.   C.   B.,  N.  Y.   C..'  Marlborough. 

Co  eman    Jas     Asst.  to  G^  S.   M.   P.  &  C.   D.,  Grand  Trunk,  Fredonia. 

Cotton,   W.   A      Asst    to   Gen.   Mech.   Supt.,    Erie    St.   Charles. 

t  urry,  Geo.,  Amer.   Loco.   Co..  Marlborough 

Davies,  h.  S.,  Gen.   For.,  So.   Buf.,  Smiths. 

Davis,  J.   E.,  S.  K.,  Erie,   Blackstone. 

Davis,  J.    H.,   E.    E.,    B.    &   O.,    Marlborough. 

Doty,   I).    A.,   Inspr.,   Navy  Ordnance.    Strand. 

Downs.  J.  T.,  Supt.   R.   S.,  M.   C,  Haddon   Hall 

Droege    J.  A.,  Gen.   Supt.,  N.   Y..  N.   H.  &  H.,  Runnymede. 

Dyer,   K.  H.,  Gen.   Car  Insp.,   N.  &  W. 


'•.'>''•  '?•  ('■,  fj.S.  M.,  C.  G.  W.,  Chalfonte. 

•.Icy     l...    Ml.    II.,   Can.    I'ac,    .Sc;,i.i.le. 

•...KlrJ.riKhl  E.  W.,  Etutincer  N.  V.  omcc*.  Union  I'acific,  Traymorc. 

.niicn,   S     (,.   M      B.  &  O.,  Traymore. 

•.vrrcit,    Ira,   ( ;.   C.    I.,   l)c„„i,. 

KwiiiK.  J.  J      M.    E..  C.   &   O..  Seaside. 

'A'»',n".   hreake'J;'   ^"^^  'T'''*''''!'''  *  Telephone   Div..   American    Railroad 
''""&a'iori*R'unnymcde"'''    ^''""'"   *   treasurer.   American    Railroad 
Fritta,  J    C     M    C.   B.,  D.   L.  &  W.,  Traymore. 
r^"-  ^i   \-     :•   ''•  <  •   "  •  N.   V.   ().  Sr   v('..  Arlinirlon. 

A".    "^T"',?"''"   '■••  M.   Painter.   Penn..  Calvert 
(..bhs,  A.  W.,  C.  M.   E..  Penn..  Chelsei. 
Uiodnow,  T.   II.,   S.   C.   I)..  C.  v<lf  N.   W. 
u"\^"\"-  M-  h-  ¥■■  Y\-  '^■■'"-   Nor.  Ry.,  Marlborough. 
•  w        ■•  ,^    ^-  P-   '■'■   C-   W.,    Mascagni. 

llnl'di^-  'N:  S:  l^'^^Il-  "••  °^  ^-  •>•■  ^^""««""- 

Henry,   C.    I,.,    Asst.    M.    M..    Penn. 

..garth     Wn,.,  Cudahy   Refr,   &  Tank  Lines.  Haddon   Hall. 
Holverstatt.  B.  Z.,  Asst.  Supt..  B.  &  O.,  Princess. 
Howard,   .T"o.     S.    M     P.,    N.    V.   C,   Haddon   Hall, 
lacobson     C.    M„   Shop    Sunt.,   Seaboard    Air   Line,    Princess. 
Justus,   I.   J..   G.   C.    I..   N.   v.   C,   Pennhurst. 
K.ii.p.  J.    B..   M.   M..   Penn..   Princens 

k'^iT'''  »>  ^-  -Iv  ^^  K-  ''<=""••  <~haIfonte. 
Kcllcy,  W.  T.,  M.   E.,  1.  C,  Raleigh. 

Kinr"f  *^^''r    n''"'v.-'^"''^-  ^'°V'^-  '^'■J'T/'"  *■■  ^"^  Corp.,   120  Madison. 
King,  J..  S.  C.   D.,   Pac    Fruit  Expr.,  Haddon  Hall. 
K  PP,  A     G.  C.  L,  N.  Y.  O.  &  W..  Chalfonte. 
Mcine,  R.  L.,  Asst.  to  C.   M.   P.,  Penn.,  Dennis. 
Lance    I    H.    G    S.   K     D.   L.  &  W..  Craig  Hall. 
'nf,V    if    Vv-^=^-  "'••■•«','-:''t  Car  Maintenance.    15.  &  O.,  Alamac. 
{        l,"-.^^-.-^'.::"-   ^^"^   '*<"f^'   P"""'  Haddon   Hall. 
Lovell.    Alfred.    Traymore. 

Lovett,  Geo.  M.    .S.   M    P..  Tex.   So    East.  29  S.  Carolina  Ave. 
Lvnn,   Samuel,   M.   C.   B.,   P.  &  L.   E.,  Pennhurst. 
McCorm.Tck,  Ira  A.    Asst.  G.   Sunt.,  N.  Y.  C,  Alamac. 

m"^^-   ^■J-J'^Sc^u'^^"-    ^'«-   Ambassador. 

McMunn    W.   R.,  A.   S.   R.   S.,  N.  Y.  C,  Traymore. 

McNaughton,  Jas.,   Baldwin  Loco.   Co. 

Mayer,   F.   A.,  G.   M.    B.   M.,   Southern,  Pennhurst. 

Meyer,   P.   A,,  Asst.   M.   M.,  Penn 

Michael.  J.   B.,  M.   M..  Southern.   Princess. 

Michael    LP.    ME..  C.  &  N.  W.,  Chalfonte. 

m'   ';'■•  ^■■,^-^^-  '^r  '?••  N-   ^-  C-  &  St.   L.,  Ambassador. 

Milliken,  T     Pres..  Irdustrial  Car  Mfg.  Institute,  Brighton. 

Moir    G.  ^VI.    Dent    of  Equip.  T.,  U.  S.   R.  R.  A.,  Marlborough. 

Mnrfee,  A.  J.,  M.  M.,  Birm.  So. 

Moody,  W.   O.,  Mech.   Eng.,  I.   C,  Raleigh. 

Munroe,  J.  T.,  S.  S..  Erie,  Pennhurst. 

Neary,  J    S     M.   C    B..  C.   I.  &  L.,  Marlborough. 

Nehon.  C.  J.,  D.   M    C.   B.,  C.   &  N.  W.,  Chalfonte. 

Noble,  H    S     Asst.  M.   M.,   W  ].  '&  S..  Chalfonte. 

Ostberg,  A.   H.,  M.  E.,  Val.  Dept.,  C.  B.  &-  Q..  Traymore. 

Painter,   T.   H      Shop   Sunt.,  Atlantic   Coast  Line,  Chalfonte. 

^VlV-  ^i"";!" /-,i^^v'^-   ^-  B.  R.  &  P.,  Alamac. 

Phahler,  E.  P.,  C.  M.  E.,  U.  S.  R.  A. 

Pullar,  John,   M.   M..   Sante   Fe,   Ambassador. 

Quinn,    C     H.,  fh.    F.lec.    Engineer,    N.    &    W.,    Dennis. 

Pichers    G.   J..  M.   M.,  Penn.,  Travmore. 

S°ut'  fir  ^-  ,9^"-   Supt.   Co.   of  Canada,  Travmore. 

Robb,  W.   D      V.   P.  Grank  Trunk,  Seaview  Club. 

Robertson    E.  J.,  S.C.B.,M.   St.  P.  &  S.  S.   S.  M.,  Ambassador. 

Rohider,   W.   J.,   G.   S.   C.   B.,  C.   P..   Marlborough. 

Rodeers,  H.  L.,  Mech.  Eng.,  T.  &  N.  C.  Breakers. 

Rvssum,   T.    H..    S.    P.    C.    D.,   Dennis. 

Schultz.  F    C     C.  I.  I..  Grand  Central  Station,  Traymore. 

Sechnst,  T.  O.,  Asst.    Sunt.   Mch.,  L.   &  N.,  Chalfonte. 

Seifert,    S.    P.,  Asst.    Foreman,   N.   &   W. 

Shand.  A.   C.  Ch.   Eng..   Penn..  Traymore. 

Slater.  J.,  M.   M..  Erie,  Martinique. 

Smith,  Carl    B..   M.   E.,   Boston   &  Maine.  Chelsea. 

Speck,   H.    J.,   Gen.    Foreman,   Penn.,  Brighton. 

Sprong.    Miss,    Ambassador. 

Summer,  A.   W.,  Asst.   M.   M.,   Penn.,   Elberon. 

Sweetman,    E.   M.,   M.    M.,   Southern,  Traymore. 

Tatum.  J.  J.,  S.   C.   D.,  B.   &  O..  Chelsea 

Walter,   P.    S.,  G.    C.   I.,   Penn.,   Craig  Hall. 

\\  arden,  H.   M.,  Supt.   Peclamatinn,  M.  K.  &  T.,  Chelsea. 

Weaver,  G.   E.,  Gen.  Foreman,  Penn. 

Weedon,    R.    E      Supt.,    Roadway    Shops,    Southern,   Strand. 

JJ,?,'':":k.   Cjeo    C    W     P.   A.,  American  Rwy.   Co.,  Princess. 

Williams,  R.  J.,  S.   M.   P.,  P.   M.,  Marlborough 

Wood,  H.  F.,  D.  M.  M.,  B.  &  M.,  Chelsea. 

)_ates,   L.    L.,   Pac.    Fruit   Exp.,    Haddon  Hall. 

\oung,  J.  P.,  G.  I.  P.  C.  E.,  Mo.  Pac,  Chalfonte. 

Section  VI,  Purchases  and  Stores 

Beatty,  Wm      Lbr    Agt      Penn.    System   East   Reg.,   Esplanade. 

Becker,  E.  J.,  P.  A„  N.  O.   P.   B..  Marlborough 

Bennington,  J.    R.,  Asst.    P.   A.,   L.   &  W.    E.,   Schlitz. 

Bower,   W.    C,  G.   P.   A.,   N.   Y.   C,   Marlborough. 

Burnett,    E.   T.,   G.   P.   A.,   N.   &  W.,   Trayraoref 

Burrell,   W.   G..   Sta.   Agt.,   G.   T..   Morton. 

Calori.  J.  G..  D.   S.   K.,   B.   &  O.,  Pennhurst. 

Carroll,   D.    B.,  A.    S.    K..   B.   &   M.,   Chelsea. 

Chandler.   J.    E.,   G.    S.    K.,   D.    &   I.    R.,    Glasslyn. 

C  lem,  Wesley  A.,  Asst.   Pur.   .Agt.     P    &  R 

Clemmitt,  J.   H.,  P.   A.,  N.  &  W.,  Haddon   Hall. 

Co  klesser    W.   R.,   P.   A.,   Danville  &  West.,  Traymore. 

Collins.  W.  R.,  P.  A.,  Erie. 

Concannon,   H.  W..  D.   S.  K.,  So.   Pac,  Esplanade. 

Cooke.  G.  R..  Asst.   P.  A..  C.   M.   &  St.  P..  Shelburne. 

Cooley,  LeRoy    G.   S.  K.,  C.   R.   R.   of  N.  J.,   Grand  Atlantic. 

Dearworth,  C.  W.,  Supt.   Stores.  Erie,  Marlborough. 

Dexter,  J.   E      D^.  Storekeeper,  C.   if.  &  St.  P.,  Lexington. 

Eckerle    G.  W.,  P.  A.,  D.  T.  &  I.,  Haddon  Hall. 

Glass     Davis   N.,   P.   A.,   Laurel   Fork,    Brighton. 

Goodloe.   J.   T.,   T.    S.    K.,   Southern,  Traymore. 

Gray,  T    A     D.   S^  Kpr.,  T.  &  O.  C,  151  Ocean  Ave. 

Green,  L.  J.,  A.  G.  S.  K.,  N.  Y.  C. 

Griswold,  W.  W.,  \V.  &  L.  E.,  Esplanade. 
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Hall,  U.  K.,  G.  S.  K.,  U.  P.,  Marlborough. 

Hall,  W.  B.,  G.  S.  K.,  D.  &  R.  G.,  Alamac. 

Harris,    S.,   Storekeeper,   R.    F.    &    P.,    Haddon   Hall. 

Harty,   E.,   D.   S.   K.,   So.    Pac,   Esplanade. 

Henry,  H.   B.,  Asst.  to  Dir.   of  Pur.,  So.  Pac,  Traymore. 

Herold,   E.    E.,    Sta.,    B.    &    O.,    Holmlnirst. 

Hopkins,  \V.  A.,  Supply  Agent,  M.   P.,  Traymore. 

Huffman,  R.   S.,  A.   G.   S.   K.,  N.  Y.   C.,  Pennhurst. 

Hunt,  Wm.,  G.  S.  K.,  W.  &  L.  E.,  Ambassador. 

Huntington,  C.  C,  G.  S.  K.,  L.   V.,  Galen  Hall. 

Jackson,  R.   U.,  Div.  Storekeeper    B.  &  O.,  Ambassador. 

Kane,   R.   R.,  Gen.   Storekeeper,  M.   M. 

Kilborn,  J.   E.,  P.   A.,  Rutland,  Marlborough. 

King,  R.   E.,  Asst.   P.   A.,   D.   L.   &  W.,  Ambassador. 

Kroha,  A.  J.,  Asst.  G.  S.,  C.   M.  &  St.   P.,  Fredonia. 

Laughton,   Hunter   H.,  Asst.   to  V.   P.,  Southern,  Marlborough. 

Lefaivre,  W.   E.,  P.  A.,  D.  &  R.  G.,  Alamac. 

Lehman,  E.   H.,  Asst.  Gen.   Sk.,  N.   Y.   C.,  Chalfonte. 

McVeigh,   E.  J.,   G.    S.   K.,   G.  T.,   Kentucky. 

Mahaney,  J.   E.,  G.   S.   K.,   S.  A.   I.,  Lexington. 

Manchester,  W.  G.,  P.  A.,  M.  &  St.  L.,  Traymore. 

Marceau,  J.   E.,   Gen.   S.   K.,   Rutland,  Regent. 

Morris,  R.   L.,  G.   S.  K.,  C.  O.,  Craig  Hall. 

Mueller,  J.  R.,  P.  A.,  H.  V.,  Chalfonte. 

Murphy,   T.  P.,  G.  S.   K.,  N.  Y.   C.  West,  Marlborough. 

Murphy,  T.  J.,  Asst.  to  P.  A.,  B.  &  O.,  Strand. 

Northam,  B.  L.,  Asst.  to  P.  A     N.  Y.,  N.  H.  &  H.,  St.  Charles. 

Perry,  J.  E.,  G.  S.  &  Supply  Car  lusp.,  So.  Pac,  Esplanade. 

Phelps,  W.  G.,  P.  M.,  Penn.,  Marlborough. 

Rainey,    Wm.    T.,   P.    A.,   Cuba    No.,    Chelsea. 

Redd,  F.  D.,  V.  P.,  C.  R.  I.  &  P.,  Marlborough. 

Reed,  F.  M.,  P.  A.,  C.   R.   I.  &  P.,  Marlborough. 

Rodgers,  C.  J.,  S.  K.,  D.  L.  &  W.,  Monticello. 

Rouse,  R.  J.,   P.   A.,   R.   F.  &  P.,  Haddon  Hall. 

Savage,  T.  E.,  Asst.  to  P.  A.,  Erie,  Traymore. 

Seddon,  I.,  P.   A.,  C.   St.   P.  &  M.  &  O.,  Traymore. 

Sidey,  W.  J.,  G.  S.  K.,  B.  R.  Si  P.  R.  R.,  Chalfonte 

Sprong,  J.  W.,  P.  A.,  D.  &  H.,  Ambassador. 

Stackhouse,  R.  J.,  G.  S.  K.,  P.  &  R.,  Craig  Hall. 

Stern,  W.  E.,  D.  S.  K.,  B.  &  O.,  Ambassador. 

Stiers,  Len,  A.   G.   S.,  H.  V..  Traymore 

Taylor,  W.    H.,  Div.   S.    K.,   Penn.,   Devonshire. 

Turner,  G.   P.,  T.   S.   K.,  Southern,  Traymore 

Vail,  M,,   S.  K.   Road  Dept.,  N.   Y.  O.  &  W.,  Arlington. 

Waddell,  J.  W.,  Storekeeper,  K.  &  M.,  Ambassador. 

Wade,  J.  W.,  Genl.  Storekeeper,  N.  &  W.,  Strand. 

Wakefield,  O.  C,  u.  S.  K.,  N.  P.,  Seaside 

Walsh,  C.   E.,  A.   P.   A.,  Penn.,  Marlborough. 

Warnock,  W.  J.,  Scrap  Sales  Agent,  N.  Y.  C.  &  H.,  Traymore. 

White  C.  S.,  P.  A.,  N.  Y.  C,  Marlborough. 

Wight,  S.   B.,   Mgr.   Pur.   &   Stores,  N.   Y.   C,  Traymore. 

Williams,  C.   B.,   P.  A.,  C.   R.   R.  of  N.   T..  Ambassador. 

Winter.   W.   P.,  A.  P.  A.,  N.  Y.   C,  Chalfonte. 

Yoho,  C.  M.,  A.  P.  A.,  P.  &  L.  E.,  Chalfonte. 


Special  Guests 


Adair,  John  G.,  Examiner  Dept.  Equip.,  U.  S.  R.  R.  A.,  Osborne 

Anderson,  Alan,  M.   K.  &  T.,Chelsea. 

Ashe,  W.  O.,  Asst.  Eng.  M.  P.  Dept.,  N.  Y.  C,  Marlborough. 

Atkinson,  H.  C,  Valuation   Insp.,  P.  &  R, 

Atkinson    T.  G.,  Asst.  Mech.  Eng.,  Tas  Govt.  Rys.,  Marlborough. 

Austin,    F.    S.,   G.    S.    K.,   B.    &   A.,   Chalfonte 

Barfoot,  H.   F.,   Electrician,  C.   &  N.   W.,  Dennis. 

Barthelemy,   P.  P.,   Gen.   Car   Foreman,  G.   N.,  Marlborough. 

Barton,  William   R.,  Ch.   Draftsman,  N.  Y.,  N.  H.  &  H.,  Lenox. 

Beam,    P.,    Machinist     Penn. 

Beatty,  J.  B.,  Chf.  Ck.,  Penn.,  Calvert. 

Beatty,  James  R.,  Asst.   Gen.   Foreman,  P.  &  R.,  Princess. 

Beck,  Emanuel  C,  Tool  &  Material  Insp.,  P.  &  R.,  Pennhurst. 

Beck,     J.     Henry,     Commissioner,     American     National     Expositions     Inc., 

Devonshire 
Bingham,  George  C,  Gen.  Mechanical  Insp.,  C.  &  N.  W. 
Black,   W.   G.,  Jr.,   M.   M.,   N.   Y.   C.   &   St.   L.,  Alamae 
Bradley,  Ralph,  Insp.  Fuel  Service,  B.  &  M. 
Brittain,   W.    M.,   Ch.   Acct.,   Penn.,    118   Massachusetts  Ave. 
Brown,  F.  A.,  Gen.  For.,  Penn. 

Brown,  N.    S.,   toreman.  East  Berlin,  Pleasantville,  N.  J. 
Carlton,  E.  T.,  Ch.   Car  Insp.,  L.   I.,  Strand. 
Caskey,  J.  F.,  Supt.  of  Telegraph,  L.  V.,  Breakers. 
Cellar,  Geo.  A.,  Genl.  Supt.  Tele,  Penn.,  Breakers. 

Chace,  H.  C,  Supt.  of  Telegraphs,  Atchinson,  Top.   Santa  Fe,  Breakers. 
Charles,  C.    L.,    Draftsman   Equip.    Dept.,    N.   Y.   C. 
Chase,  E.   P.,  Asst.  Ene.   Elec.   Engr.   Deiit.,  Penn.,  Runnymede. 
Chenery,  E.  A.,  Supt.  Telegrapher,  M.   P.,  Breakers. 
Claar,  Charles  N.,  Asst.   Road  Foreman,  P.    R.,  Strand. 
Coggins,   N.    B.,   D.    S.    K.,   Southern,    Elberon. 

Coogan,  J.  E.    Ch.  Clerk  Genl.  Supt.,  Raritan  River  Co.,  Princess. 
Coon,  C.  J.,   Engr.  of  Traction,  N.   Y.   C,  Craig  Hall. 
Davidson,   W.,   G.   S.   K.,   I.   C,  Dennis. 
Davis,  H.  W.,  Office  of  Comptroller,   U.   S.   R.  A. 
Delk,    M.    S.,  Genl.   Air   Brake    Instructor,    Southern,   Osborne. 
Dobson,  J.  D.,  Secy,  to  Gen.  Supt.  M.  of  Equip.,  B  &  O,  Bouvier 
Dornberg,  C.  A.,  Ch.  Lineman  T.  &  S.  Dept.,  Penn.,  Breakers. 
Edmonds,    C.    G.,    Foreman,    B.    &   O.,    Central. 
Eiseman,  C.   R.,  Foreman,  L.  I. 
Ellis,  J.  F.,  Machinist,  Penn. 

Emerick,    W.    H.,   Genl.   Traveling   Agt.,    So.    Pac,   Haddon   Hall. 
Fauth,  F.  W.,   Gen.   Foreman,  Penn. 
Fisher,   C.    D.,   Gang  Leader,   Penn.,   Bouvier. 
Fisher,  O.  L.,  Asst.  Supervisor,  Penn. 
Fletcher,  J.,   Gen.   For.   Car  Dept.,  Seaboard,  Princess. 
Frenzer,  P.   F.,   Supt.  of  Telegraph.  U.   P.,  Breakers. 
Gearhart,  J.   F.,   Gen.   Foreman   Painter,  Penn.,  Calvert. 
Geib,  F.  A.,  Gen.  For.,  Penn. 
Gerg,  F.  E.,  Draftsman,  P.  S.  &  N.,  Princess. 
German,  H.  J.,   \'ice  Pres.  &  G.  M.,  Montour  Railroad  Co. 
Gordon,   James,    Foreman,  A.    C. 

Graef,  C.   S.,  Supt.  Welding,   B.  &  O.,   176  S.  Carolina. 
Grissinger,  S.  C,  Railway  Mail  Service,  Dennis. 
Hackenburg,  J.  H.,  P.  A.,  P.  A.  &  McK.,  Ambassador. 
Haggerty,  J.  J.,  For.  R.  S.  Dept.,  N.  Y.  C,  Arlington. 
Haldo,    Pedro    Draceras,   Grace   &    Co.,    N.    Y.    C,    Chalfonte. 
Hall,  W.  H.,  Genl.  Supt.,  Telegraph,  M.  K.  &  T.,  Breakers. 


Hamilton,  E.  A.,  Elec  Eng.  M.  P.  Dept,  W.  &  L.  E.,  Ambassador. 

Hanvey,  C,  For.,  S.  A.  L.,  Princess. 

Haverstick,  P.  W.,  Supt.   M.  of  W..  Penn. 

Hawksworth,   W.   H.,   Asst.   Enginehouse   Foreman,   Penn. 

Hay,   S.,   Motive  Power  Dept.,   C.   K.   R.   of  N.   J. 

Haynes.   T.    R.,  A.   P.   .\.,   C.   B.   &  ().,  Traymore. 

Heald,  W.  E.,  Supt.  of  Const.,  B.  &  O. 

Healy,  M.   F.,  Gang   Foreman    Boiler  Dept.,  B.   &  O,,  Princess. 

Hedeman,    W.    R.,    Leading    Draftsman,    B.    &    O.,   Arlington. 

Heilman,   Lewis   L.,   Gen.    For.,    P.    &   R. 

Henderson,   M.   L.,   Div.    Storekeeper,  N.   Y.    P.   &  N.,  Ilolmhurst. 

Herring,    W.    M.,   Ch.    Clerk   to   Asst.    V.    P.,    Southern,    Osborne. 

Hibbs,  C.  E.,  R.  F  of  E,  Penn,  Elberon. 

Hicks,   Ralph,   Strand. 

Himes,  Loyal,  Photographic  P.  &  S.  Dept.,  S.  P.,  De  Ville 

Hines,  F.  D.,  Asst.  G.  L.  I.,  P.  &  R. 

Hitz,  C.   D.,  Spec.  Agt,   Pur.   Dept.,  Penn.,  Ocean  City. 

Hood,  G.  D.,  Supt.  of  Telegraph,  Chicago,  R.  I.  &  Pac,  Breakers. 

Hogan,  Francis  R.,   Asst.   Rd.   For.,  A.  C. 

Hoover,   G.   F.,  Asst.   Genl.   Foreman,  Penn. 

Hulatt,   H.,    Mgr.    of  Telegraphs,    G.   T.,   Breakers. 

Hutchins,  Geo.,  Gen.   Storekeeper,  C.  &  S.,  Ambassador. 

Hyneman,  Clarence   M.,  Asst.  For.,  P.  &  R. 

Jackson,  O.  S.,  C.  T.  H.  &  S.  E.,  Castro. 

Jefferson,    M.,   M.    M.,    L.    V.,   Dennis. 

Jeffries,  W.  E.,  Asst.  Ch.  Clerk,  B.  &  O.,  Strand. 

Johnson,  Henry,  Asst.   Gen.   Foreman,  Penn.,  Alamac 

Johnston,   Geo.    E.,   Storekeeper,   B.   &  C,   Regent. 

Kapinos,  H.  G.,  Gen.  For.,  Schlitz. 

Keegan,  J.   E.,   General  Car  Insp.,  Penn.,   Elberon. 

Keenan,   E.   C,  Genl.   Supt.  Teleg^  N.   Y.   C.   &  H.,   Breakers. 

Keller,  Joseph,  Supt.   Fuel  Dept.,  Lehigh  Valley.  Princess. 

Kelly,  Richard  J.,   Foreman  Painter  M.   P.,  L.   I.,  Alamac. 

Kenny,  T.  J.,  Gang  Toreman    Boiler   Shop,   B.   &  O.,  Princess. 

King,  E.  L.,  Supt.  of  Telegraph,  S.  P.,  Breakers. 

King,   John    H.,    Ch.    Clerk   M.    &   W.    Dept.,   N.    Y.,   Ontario   &   Western, 

Phillips  House. 
Kleine,  Herbert  J.,  Penn.,  Dennis. 
Krueger,  A.  J.,  Shop  Inspr.,  Nickle  Plate,  Blackstone 
Kuehner,  A.  T.,  Special  M.  P.  Insp.,  B.  &  O.,  Marlborough. 
Lackey,   A.    B.,   D.   S.   K.,    Southern,  Traymore. 
Ladd,  G.  T.,  M.   E.    Penn.,  Brighton. 
Lamberger,  A.  H.,  Gen.  Forman,  Penn. 

Lavoie,   L.,  Asst.    G.    P.    A.,   Canadian    National,    Breakers. 
Lawson,  A.   B.,  Chief  Draftsman,  B.   &  O.,  Chester  Inn. 
Lewis,  A.  J.,  Foreman,  C.   R.   R.  of  N.  J.,  Wellsboro. 
Linnell,   A.    P.,    Traffic    Supervisor   Tel.   &  Tel.,  G.    T.,    Breakers. 
Little,   D.    A.,   Gen.    Foreman    Painter,   Penn.,   Breakers. 
Logan,  Geo.   H.,   Gen.    Foreman,  C.  &   N.   W,,  Chalfonte. 
Lowd,  J.   B.,  D.   S.   K.,  Southern,  Elberon. 
Lowe,  C.  J.,  Secy,   to  G.   S.   M.    P.,   B.  &   O.,   Bouvier. 
Luebke,  Geo.  A.,  Ch.  Insp.  Test  Dept.,  C.  M.  St.  P. 
McAuliffe,   J.    W.,   Asst.   Genl.    Material    Agent,    Penn.,   Traymore. 
McCabe,   J.   J..   Foreman   M.   P.    Dept.,   B.    &   O.,   Schlitz. 
McClain,   Wilson,   Storekeeper,  B.   &  O.,   25   S.   Arkansas  Ave. 
McManamy,   Carl,   Asst.    M.    E.,   U.   S.    R.    R.   A.,   Marlborough. 
McMillan,  J.,  Mgr.   of  Telegraphs,  Canadian  Pacific,  Dennis. 
Malley,  J.  P.,  Gen.  Boiler  Insp.,  Frisco. 
Marsh,   E.   P.,  G.   F.  C.   D.,  C.  &  N.  W.,  Chalfonte. 
Martin,  L.,   Chief  Car  Repair  Acct.   Bureau,  B.   &  O. 

Melvin.   F.   E.,  Ch.   Clerk  to  Pur.   Agent,  Florida  East  Coast,  Chalfonte 
Miles,  Chas.   H.,   Mach.   For.,  P.   &  R.,  Ambassador. 
Miller,    Geo.    A.,   Jr.,    Florida    East   Coast,    Sterling. 
Minette,  J.   H.,   Asst.   Gen.    Foreman,   B.   &   A.,   Alamac. 
Moir,   W.    B.,  Genl.   Car   Insp.,    Penn.,    Elberon. 

Monnie,  R.   S.,  Engr.   Shop  Improvements,  C.   R.   I.  &  P.,  Osborne. 
Monroe,  E.  T.    Ch.  Clk.,  B.  R.  &  P.,  Stevenson. 
Montagnet,  J.  M.,  M.  S.   B.,  L.   &  N.,  Marlborough. 
Nutt,  A.  H.,  Maintainer  Trenton  Div.,  Penn. 

Neuhausen,  O.  E.,  Asst.   Foreman  M.  of  E.   Dept.,  B.  &  O.,  DeVille. 
Nichols,  J.  H.,  G.   S.   K.,  N.  Y.   C.  &  St.  L.,  Haddon  Hall. 
Nicholson,    S.    M.,   Dist.    Storekeeper,    Penn.,    Holmhurst. 
Orem,  W.   L.,   Div.    Storekeeper,  Penn.,  Apollo. 
Oswald,  G.,   Foreman,   L.   I. 
O'Toole,  W.  J.,    Hock.    Valley,  Traymore. 
Palmer,  J.   Edward,  Commander,  U.  S.  Navy,  Craig  Hall. 
Peterson,  E.  W.,  Genl.  Storekeeper,  Bangor  &  Aroostook,  Pennhurst. 
Pratt,  H.  A.,   Bookkeeper  Supply  Dept.,   N.   &  W.,  Strand. 
Reed,    D.    H.,   D.    S.    K.,    Southern,   Elberon, 
Reichelderfer,   Earl,  Fuel   Insp.,  P.  &  R.,  Strand. 
Reville,  E.   B.,  Division  Storekeeper,  C.   R.   O.  &  P.,  Ambassador. 
Reynolds,   D.   E.,  Ch.  Clerk  P.  A.,  B.  &  L.   E.,  Pennhurst. 
Rhoads,  S.,  Tel.  &  Tel.  Eng.,  N.  Y.  C.  Breakers. 
Rhodes,    R.    S,,   Elec.    Dept.,    N.    Y.   C,    Runnymede. 
Richardson,  L.,  Examiner  Dept.  of  Equip.,  U.  S.  R.  A.,  Haddon  Hall. 
Rischman,  Jno.,   Genl.    Car   Insp.,   Penn.,  Craig  Hall. 
Ritchey,  J.  C,  Elec.  Eng.,  P.  A.  &  McK.,  Ambassador. 
Robinson,  T.   M.,  Ch.    Draftsman.  H.   V.,  Traymore. 
Ross,  J.  J.,  Supt.  Tel.,  M.  C,  Breakers. 
Ryer,   F.   A.,  P.   A.,   B.   &  A.,  Traymore. 
Sandhas,  H.  L.,  Genl.   Insp.,  C.   R.   R.  of  N.  J.,  Terminal. 
Satchell,   N.   L„  Motive   Power  Dept.,   N.   Y.   O.   &  W.,  Arlington. 
Schwendt,   B.  J.,  Supt.   Telegraph,  N.   Y.   C,   Breakers. 
Shaffer,    Charles    H.,   Primary   Examiner,   U.    S.    Patent   Office,  Watkins. 
Shepard,  H.  A.,  Supt.  Tel.,  N.  Y.,  N.  H.  &  H.,   Breakers. 
Sheridan,  T.   F.,  C.  C.  Supt.,  M.  P,,  P.  &•  L.  E.,  Elberon. 
Sicardi,  E.  C,  V.   P.,   Union  Tank  Car  Co.,  Traymore. 
Simmons,  E.  E,,  Mech.    Insp.,  Pullman  Co^  New  England. 
Simms,    Ray.   Accountant   Comptroller's   Office    U.    S.    R.   A. 
Sixsmith,  G.  M.,  Supt.   Pass.  Trans.,  Penn.,  Fredonia. 
Son,   Frank   P.,   Asst.   to   Pres.,  Copper   Range,   Dennis. 
Smelts,  J.   H.,   Headlight   Insp..   B.   &   O.,  Terminal. 
Smith,   G.   C,    P.    A.,    U.    P.,    Marlborough. 
Smith,  J.   J.,   Genl.   Foreman,   B.   &   O..   De  Ville 
Spidell,  G.  M.,  Jr,,  P.  A.,  N.  Y.  W.  &  B.,  Richmond. 
Stabrook,   F.   C.   E,,   Rd.   For.   Engines,  Northampton  &  Bath,  Elberon. 
Stewart,  C.   E.,  Mcr.  Troop  Movement  Section,  A.   R.  A.,  Clarendon. 
Stidfole,  B.  F.,  Jr..   Master  Carpenter,  Trenton  Div.,  Penn. 
Stone,  A.  J.,  Ex  Vice  Pres.,  Erie.   Seaview  Golf  Club. 
Strohmer,   J.    L.,    Sec.   to    S.    M.    E.,   B.   &   O.,    Dennis. 
Sutton,  C.   G.,  S.   K,,   B,   &  O.,  Pennhurst. 

Swonger,  W.  A.,  Asst.  Supervisor  of  Signals,  W.  J.  &  Seashore,  Traymore 
Telford,  A.,  Asst.   Gen.   P.   A.,   Southern,   103   Metropolitan  Ave. 
Thomas,    F.    E.,    Bellefonte   Central   Craig   Hall. 
Thornley.   E.   W.,  A.   P.   A.,  B.   &  O.,  Haddon  Hall. 
Tripp,  W.  J.,  V.  P.,  Genl  Mgr.,  N.  Y.  C,  Haddon  Hall. 
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QU^lPiioM^  XsJdo^kJM' 


Beauty  and  Brains 

The  I'.ritislicr  from  llic  Arf^ciitinc  slood  willi  tlio  man 
on  the  fringe  of  the  crowd  in  tiic  hall  room  as  the  im- 
posintj  phalanx  of  particijiants  in  the  tjrand  march  ad- 
vanced. ^2  abreast,  down  the  hall.  It  was  the  personifi- 
cation of  American  railways  on  ])arade,  and  as  the  music 
turned  to  tlie  strains  of  a  waltz  and  the  cou])les  dispersed 
he  turned  to  the  man  with  unconcealed  admiration  in  his 
face  as  he  said : 

"That's  an  eloquent  expression  of  my  conception  of 
the  American  spirit  which  builds  your  wonderful  rail- 
ways and  operates  them.  In  the  faces  of  the  men  I  see 
enthusiasm;  in  the  women,  interest,  co-operation,  pride. 
You  play  just  as  you  work — intensely  and  happily." 

We  thank  you,  son  of  Britain,  and  compliment  you  on 
the  correctness  of  your  impression.  Take  the  message 
home  for  those  who  can  conceive  the  Yankee  only  as  a 
"dollar  chaser." 

Too  Late  for  the  Collision 

The  clown  had  the  railroad  men  in  the  "bald-headed 
row"  going. 

"We're  going  to  have  a  collision,  gentlemen.  A  fast 
train  on  the  Moonshine  Pacific  is  going  to  smash  into 
the  Poseyville  &  Northeastern  flyer  at  Poseyville  cross- 
ing.   I'll  now  go  and  get  the  Moonshine  Pacific  flyer." 

He  retreated  behind  the  wings  and  emerged,  dragging 
by  a  string  a  train  of  toy  iron  cars.  "Here's  the  Moon- 
shine Pacific,  gentlemen,"  he  explained.  "I'll  set  her 
here  on  the  main  line,  ready  for  the  big  smash — and  go 
and  bring  out  the  Poseyville  and  Northeastern." 

His  disappearance  in  search  of  the  other  train  stretched 
a  score  of  railroad  necks  as  the  "row"  waited  in  breath- 
less expectancy  for  the  great  event.  Seconds  passed. 
Then  minutes.  Finally  the  clow  reappeared — but  with- 
out the  train.  Gentlemen,  I'm  sorry,"  said  he,  "We  can't 
have  that  wreck  to-day.  The  Poseyville  &  Northeastern 
is  seven  hours  late." 


It's  for  Clothes,  Madam,  Not  Babies ! 

"Wow !  Wow !"  came  the  wails  of  a  baby  from  some- 
where dowm  the  line  in  an  otherwise  quiet  Pullman  car 
at  2.20  A.  M.  "W-o-w"  and  then  some  more,  as  the 
baby  evidently  got  madder  at  each  lurch  of  the  car  on  a 
curve. 

The  railroad  supply  man  couldn't  stand  it  any  longer, 
so  he  rang  for  the  porter.  That  individual  hadn't  noticed 
it  and  was  slow  to  recognize  the  seriousness  of  the  dis- 
turbance, which  was  getting  louder  every  minute. 

"Say,  porter,  what's  the  matter  with  that  kid  down 
there — are  they  lying  on  it?" 

"Dunno,  sub,  mus'  be  sick  or  gettin'  a  tooth  or 
sumpin'." 

"See  if  you  can't  get  them  to  shut  it  up." 

"Lawd,  mister,  ah  ain't  pokin'  mah  haid  in  no  lady's 
berth,  ah  ain't.  They  knows  they  business — let  'em  tend 
to  it — ah  dassent  butt  in,  no  sub." 

"I'll  find  out  why  they  don't  put  a  grate  shaker  on  that 
kid,"  thought  the  supply  man  as  he  slipped  out  into  the 
aisle. 

It  was  an  easy  matter  to  locate  the  source  of  the  dis- 
turbance, and  peering  in  between  the  curtains  he  ob- 
served "ma"  pounding  her  ear  in  happy  oblivion  to  the 


Innd  cries  of  her  offspring,  who  at  every  lurch  of  the 
car  ])()unce<l  against  the  window  pane  in  tiic  hammcjck 
ill  which  he  was  so  uncomfortably  swung. 

Prune  Plan  Propaganda 

The  arcmnulation  of  mail  in  this  office  addressed  to 
Mr.  Hum  Dinger,  whose  touching  a|)peal  for  symjjathy 
and  sui)])<)rt  for  the  Prune  Plan  appeared  in  our  column 
of  June  10,  has  reached  such  i)roportions  that  the  I''ditor 
threatens  trouble.  The  letters  bear  postmarks  from 
every  State  in  the  Union,  Canada,  Mexico,  Cuba  and 
Guatemala.  In  the  meantime,  Mr.  Dinger  has  disap- 
peared and  no  news  is  obtainable  of  him  at  booth  414. 
He  is  reported  to  have  gone  to  Washington  in  resjjonse 
to  an  urgent  wire  from  Congressman  G.  Rafter,  but  the 
Man  Who  Saw  has  been  unable  to  verify  the  statement. 
He,  therefore,  respectfully  requests  his  friends  not  to  be 
impatient  but  to  await  developments.  In  the  meantime 
news  of  Hum's  whereabouts  would  be  welcome. 

As  space  will  not  permit  the  reproduction  of  the  great 
quantity  of  endorsements,  threats  and  protests  in  con- 
nection with  this  movement,  the  Man  reprints  briefly 
below  a  few  of  the  representative  "brickbats  and  bou- 
quets" which  have  found  their  way  to  the  Mail  Bag, 
filling  it  up  completely. 

PosEvviLLE,  Ind.,  June   10,   1920. 
The  Man  Who  Saw, 
Care  the  Wind  Bag, 
Young's  Billion  Dollar  Pier,  Atlantic  City,'  N.  J. 

Dear  Sir. — I  greatly  regret  my  inability  to  attend  the  conven- 
tions this  year,  not  merely  on  account  of  the  lessons  it  holds,  but 
for  the  loss  of  an  opportunity  to  assist  in  throwing  Mr.  Hum 
Dinger  into  the  water,  where  he  belongs.  Every  now  and  then 
somebody,  who  thinks  he  is  a  Moses,  rises  up  to  lead  us  out  of 
the  wilderness — and  this  gentleman  is  seemingly  suffering  from 
that  same  obsession.  The  intelligent  motive  power  men  of  this 
country  will  oppose  this  nefarious  scheme,  which,  for  attempted 
rascality,  has  but  once  been  equaled.  Trusting  that  you  will  use 
your  column  in  the  effort  to  help  squelch  it,  and  assuring  you  of 
my  hearty  cooperation,  I  am 

Yours  very  truly, 

D.   R.  IVINGBOX, 

5".  .1/.  p.,  Poseyville  &  Northeastern  R.  R. 

Windy,  Tex.,  June  10,  1920. 
The  Man  Who  Saw, 
Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 
Dear   Sir.- — Mr.    Dinger's    Prune    Plan   is   a   panacea.     Please 
send  me  a  copy  of  the  bill  and  three  membership  cards  by  return 
mail. 

Yours  very  trulj% 

S.  M.  Okestack, 
5'.  M.  P.,  High  Dry  &  Windy  R.  R. 
P.   S. — I   have  a  new  main   rod   that  will  solve  the   dynamic 
augment  problem ;  it's  a  peach. 

TELEGRAMS 

Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  June  11,  1920. 
Man  Who  Saw, 
Atlantic  City. 
Prune    plan    predicts    prosperity.      Unanimous    support    here. 
Send  full  details. 

Pacific  Supplymen. 

Saskatoon,  Sask.,  June  11. 
The  Man  Who  Saw, 

Care  Young's  Pier,  Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 
Intense  interest  in  Prune  Plan.     Send  delegate  walking  here 
right  away. 

Eskimo's  Union. 

Camaguey,  Cuba,  June  11. 
The  Man  Who  Saw, 

Care  Young's  Million  Dollar  Pier,  .Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 
Hum  Dinger's  middle  name  is  Bug.    Look  out  for  him. 

Jim  Skeevers. 
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Fuel  Economy  in  England 

With  the  shortage  of  coal  that  England  has  been  ex- 
periencing during  and  since  the  war,  it  would  naturally 
be  supposed  that  the  railways  would  make  well  organized 
efforts  to  see  that  coal  is  used  economically.  Upon  in- 
quiry it  was  found  that  fuel  supervision  came  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  engineering  department.  This  seemed 
rather  strange,  but  the  matter  was  explained  in  this  way 
— there  is  no  question  but  what  the  locomotives  must 
have  good  coal  and  sufficient  coal  with  which  to  operate, 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  consumption  of  fuel  used  in 
the  open  fireplaces  of  the  offices  must  be  watched  care- 
fully in  order  that  none  should  be  wasted. 

European  Business  Possibilities 

Railway  supply  men  who  have  visited  Europe  recently 
have  become  impressed  with  the  possibilities  of  America 
doing  business  with  the  railways  abroad.  S.  M.  Vau- 
clain,  president  of  the  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works,  has 
made  quite  an  extended  trip  through  Europe,  and  he 
thoroughly  believes  in  the  recuperative  powers  of  the 
people  there.  He  has  found  then  desirous  of  securing 
information  that  will  lead  to  a  reduction  in  operating 
costs  and  he  thoroughly  believes  that  there  are  possibili- 
ties for  American  manufacturers.  Other  business  men 
who  have  toured  Europe  are  of  the  same  opinion.  It  is 
certain  that  the  railways  must  do  something  to  improve 
the  transportation  situation. 

Draft  Gear  Connections 

Among  the  many  questions  asked  in  regard  to  foreign 
equipment,  that  of  the  draft  gear  connection  is  perhaps 
the  most  common.  The  passenger  equipment  through- 
out Europe  is  provided  with  the  screw  coupling.  In  Eng- 
land the  freight  equipment  is  provided  with  a  chain  and 
hook  coupling  with  "oceans"  of  slack  between  the  cars. 
On  the  Continent  the  screw  coupling  is  used  for  freight 
equipment.  On  all  of  the  European  railways  there  is  a 
desire  to  adopt  an  automatic  coupler,  particularly  on 
freight  equipment,  as  there  is  no  question  but  that  much 
time  can  be  saved  by  the  use  of  this  device.  The  neces- 
sary work  of  reconstruction  occasioned  by  the  war,  how- 
ever, has  deferred  much  active  investigation  in  this  re- 
spect. The  first  problem  to  be  met  in  the  application  of 
automatic  couplers  is  to  obtain  one  that  will  interchange 
suitably  with  the  existing  couplings.  In  England  this 
would  not  be  a  difficult  thing  to  do,  but  on  the  Continent, 
with  the  screw  type  coupling,  the  problem  is  more  com- 
plicated. 

The  screw  coupling  on  passenger  equipment  has  some 
advantageous  features.  In  England,  where  trains  are 
made  up  in  units  which  are  continuously  used  in  the 
same  service  without  being  broken  up,  the  need  for  an 
automatic  coupler  is  not  great.  With  the  screw  coupling 
the  slack  can  be  regulated  to  a  nicety  and  with  the  slack 
thus  regulated  smooth  train  operation  is  obtained.  The 
amount  of  slack  between  the  cars  is  regulated  according 
to  the  service  in  which  the  train  is  to  be  used  and  accord- 


ing to  the  contour  of  the  line  over  which  it  operates.  For 
instance,  where  an  engine  is  liable  to  be  called  upon  to 
start  a  train  on  heavy  grades  of  curves,  the  couplings  are 
not  screwed  as  tightly  as  in  the  case  of  tangent  track.  It 
is  understood,  of  course,  that  these  couplings  perform  the 
draft  function  only  and  all  buffing  is  taken  up  by  spring 
buffers  at  the  corners  of  the  cars. 

English  Locomotives 

One  of  the  first  impressions  that  an  American  receives 
when  he  reaches  Great  Britain  is  the  small  size  of  the 
English  locomotives,  and  as  he  looks  back  over  the  train 
of  anywhere  from  10  to  15  cars  he  wonders  how  a  ma- 
chine of  such  size  can  haul  so  long  a  train.  The  English 
locomotives  are  very  small  when  compared  to  the  more 
modern  locomotives  used  in  this  country,  but  they  do 
their  work  with  an  apparently  lack  of  effort  that  is  par- 
ticularly noteworthy.  The  English  locomotive  is  a  beau- 
tiful thing  to  look  upon;  they  are  well  proportioned  and 
particularly  well  kept.  The  master  painter  of  the  British 
roads  is  still  a  most  important  person  and  he  produces  a 
beautiful  product.  The  locomotives  themselves  operate 
as  well  as  they  look. 

The  locomotives  are  specially  well  maintained  com- 
pared to  the  locomotives  in  the  United  States  and  the 
expression  that  "they  are  built  like  a  watch"  is  hardly 
an  exaggeration.  The  English  railways  are  obliged  to 
work  to  much  closer  Hmitations  in  their  construction  of 
locomoives  than  we  do  in  the  United  States.  The  weight 
of  the  locomotives  is  so  carefully  distributed  on  the 
wheels  that  no  equalization  is  found  necessary.  Inequal- 
ity in  wheel  loads  is  regulated  by  the  tension  of  the  driv- 
ing springs.  The  driving  boxes  are  fitted  to  the  frames 
without  the  use  of  shoes  and  wedges  on  most  of  the  Eng- 
lish engines.  The  pedestal  jaws  are  carefully  faced  to 
fit  the  driving  boxes  with  an  allowable  clearance  of  only 
.008  in.  All  driving  wheels  are  given  a  careful  running 
balance  and  in  some  cases  the  motion  work  of  the  loco- 
motives is  laid  out  on  a  dummy  frame  before  it  is  ap- 
plied to  the  locomotive. 

No  less  care  is  used  in  the  construction  of  the  boiler. 
No  boiler  plates  are  punched,  except  for  a  few  holes 
which  are  necessary  for  assembling  the  boiler.  The  bar- 
rel plates  arc  rolled  and  held  with  temporary  strips  while 
they  are  being  assembled.  The  circumferential  seam  of 
the  boiler  barrel  is  of  the  butt  type.  A  welt  plate  bored 
out  to  a  diameter  slightly  less  than  that  of  the  boiler  is 
shrunk  onto  the  boiler.  After  the  barrel  has  thus  been 
assembled  and  the  longitudinal  welt  strips  put  in  place 
with  temporary  bolts,  the  entire  barrel  is  taken  to  a  large 
boiler  barrel  drilling  machine,  where  all  rivet  holes  are 
drilled. 

With  such  care  taken  in  the  construction  of  the  Eng- 
lish locomotive  it  will  be  readily  understood  that  they  do 
not  sufifer  from  any  great  maintenance  troubles.  These 
are  further  alleviated  by  the  excellent  roadbed  found  in 
England.  With  high  grade  construction  and  with  excel- 
lence of  roadbed,  the  riding  qualities  of  the  locomotives 
can  well  be  surmised. 

The  writer  had  the  privilege  of  riding  a  Midland  4-4-0 
engine  which  had  been  out  of  the  shops  for  18  months 
and  had  exceeded  its  mileage.  The  engineer  was  a  little 
upset  because  a  visitor  should  be  assigned  to  a  locomotive 
in  that  condition  and  took  particular  pains  to  point  out 
the  fact  that  the  locomotive  was  overdue  for  repairs. 
But  its  riding  qualities  were  far  superior  to  any  of  the 
most  perfectly  maintained  locomotives  in  the  States  and 
would  compare  very  favorably  with  the  riding  qualities 
of  a  good  many  of  the  coaches  on  some  of  our  trains  at 
the  present  time. 
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Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  IT.  WVathcrly  wore  joined  here  on 
Saturday  by  tlicir  charminj:;-  daughter,  Miss  Virj^inia. 
The  younnr  lady  has  been  a  student  during  the  last  year 
at  Vassar  College. 

A  general  manager  who  has  honored  the  convention 
with  his  presence  this  year  is  Mr.  W.  J.  Fripp,  of  the 
New  York  Central,  who  with  Mrs.  Fripp  is  registered  at 
Haddon  Hall. 

Frank  Pickard,  master  mechanic  of  the  Delaware, 
Lackawanna  &  Western,  had  expected  to  attend  the  con- 
ventions, but  found  it  impossible  to  get  away  from  Buf- 
falo because  of  special  demands  which  are  being  made 
upon  him  at  this  time. 

J.  A.  MacRae,  mechanical  engineer  of  the  Minneapolis 
&  St.  Louis,  speaks  enthusiastically  about  conditions  in 
the  Northwest.  His  company  has  recently  placed  orders 
for  a  number  of  new  locomotives. 

J.  E.  Davis,  storekeeper  of  the  Erie  at  Buffalo,  who  is 
attending  the  conventions,  has  given  a  great  deal  of 
study  to  the  labor  problem  and  is  a  member  of  the 
Executive  Committee  of  the  Buffalo  Council  of  the  In- 
dustrial Relations  Association  of  America. 

Stanley  W.  Midgley,  of  the  Liberty  Steel  Products 
Company,  has  not  missed  a  convention  for  18  years. 
A  great  believer  in  and  lover  of  athletic  sports  and 
pastimes,  "Midge"  still  feels  spry  enough  to  give  point- 
ers and  practical  teachings  to  the  younger  generation. 

Oscar  P.  Wilkins,  formerly  master  painter  of  the  Nor- 
folk &  Western  at  Roanoke,  Va.,  and  past-president  of 
the  Master  Painters'  Association,  is  attending  his  first 
convention  at  Atlantic  City  as  a  supplyman.  Mr.  Wil- 
kins is  now  representing  Flood  &  Conklin  Company. 

W.  E.  Dunham,  assistant  superintendent  motive  power 
and  machinery  of  the  North  Western,  who  has  recently 
been  appointed  to  fill  a  temporary  vacancy  on  the  Rail- 
way Board  of  Adjustment,  has  been  unable  to  attend  the 
conventions  this  year  on  account  of  illness  in  his  family. 

Chance  dug  down  in  her  lucky-bag  and  wondered  who 
would  travel  the  farthest  this  year  on  the  annual  pil- 
grimage to  the  pier.  She  drew  out  a  card,  which  read : 
"S.  G.  Littlejohn,  manager,  Ingersoll-Rand  Company, 
Sydney,  Australia." 

If  you  seek  the  Britisher's  slant  on  American  machine 
tools  stealthily  approach  the  Niles-Bement-Pond  booth 
and  make  a  noise  like  a  cup  of  tea.  Out  will  step  D.  H. 
Teas,  efficiency  engineer  for  this  company  for  a  little 
matter  of  18  years,  during  which  period  he  has  made  10 
trips  to  Europe  and  South  America. 

"The  training  in  the  hard-worked  enrollment  booth  is 
making  some  first-class  ticket  agents,  if  standing  behind 
a  counter  and  issuing  endless  cards  to  a  well-behaved  but 
restless  crowd  of  patrons  is  any  sign,"  says  H.  K.  Wil- 
liams, of  the  Safety  Car  Heating  &  Lighting  Company. 
"I'm  ready  to  go  back  to  my  old  job  for  a  rest,"  he  added. 

H.  C.  Eich,  superintendent  motive  power  of  the  Chi- 
cago Great  Western,  was  in  attendance  at  the  convention 
last  week,  but  was  compelled  to  leave  Saturday  to  be  a 
witness  in  a  law  suit  affecting  another  railroad — one  of 


those  old  cases  hinging  on  the  size  of  the  holes  in  the 
front  end  netting  of  No.  954  fifteen  years  ago. 

L.  S.  Billau,  assistant  electrical  engineer,  and  L.  C. 
Mulheim,  superintendent  of  electric  headlights,  Baltimore 
i\:  ( )hio,  are  covering  the  exhibits  in  systematic  fashion. 
The  camera  that  Mr.  Mulheim  carries  suggests  that  he 
intends  to  make  permanent  records  of  all  things  of  par- 
ticular interest. 

R.  J.  Williams,  S.  M.  P.  of  the  Pere  Marquette,  who 
says  he  basks  in  the  reflected  glory  of  having  graduated 
from  Purdue  University  in  the  same  class  as  the  some- 
what widely  and  not  unfavorably  known  "Jimniie"  Cain, 
mentioned  in  this  column,  arrived  Friday  evening  with 
Mrs.  Williams  and  is  a  guest  at  the  Marlborough. 

F.  W.  Edmunds,  New  York  manager  of  the  Sunbeam 
Electric  Manufacturing  Company,  affectionately  known 
by  the  attendants  of  as  many  as  38  consecutive  conven- 
tions as  "Pop,"  distinguished  himself  for  the  thirty-ninth 
time  last  night  when  he  and  Mrs.  Edmunds  charmed  the 
merry  makers  by  their  interpretation  of  the  cakewalk 
and  set  up  a  new  long-distance  record. 

R.  P.  C.  Sanderson,  London  manager  of  the  Baldwin 
Locomotive  Works,  spent  a  short  time  at  the  convention. 
Mr.  Sanderson  is  well  known  among  the  railway  men, 
and  during  his  present  visit  has  renewed  many  old  ac- 
quaintances. This  is  the  first  convention  he  has  attended 
for  some  time,  as  he  has  been  located  in  London  for 
several  years. 

A.  C.  Deverall,  formerly  superintendent  of  motive 
power  of  the  Great  Northern,  is  at  the  conventions  this 
year  as  Western  manager  of  the  Locomotive  Stoker  Com- 
pany. Mr.  Deverall  while  in  railway  service  made  an  en- 
viable record  in  utilizing  the  scrap  material  in  the  Great 
Northern  and  particularly  in  the  development  of  the  scrap 
reclamation  plant  at  St.  Cloud,  Minn. 

A  good  many  of  our  mechanical  department  officers, 
some  of  them  at  the  very  top,  have  had  a  lot  of  practical 
experience  in  the  operating  department  in  recent  weeks. 
William  Schlafge,  mechanical  manager  of  the  Erie,  with 
his  entire  personal  staff  of  22  men,  spent  a  few  days  at 
Port  Jervis,  N.  Y.,  helping  to  relieve  the  congestion  at 
that  point  and  to  keep  the  Erie  trains  running  on  time. 

J.  A.  Droege,  general  superintendent  of  the  New  York, 
New  Haven  &  Hartford,  came  down  from  New  York 
with  Mrs.  Droege  over  the  week-end.  He  was  very 
enthusiastic  about  the  exhibit  and  was  particularly  im- 
pressed because  of  its  value  to  the  railroad  men  from  a 
practical  standpoint.  Mr.  Droege  has  just  been  nomi- 
nated for  the  presidency  of  the  New  York  Railroad 
Club. 

H.  G.  Keller,  formerly  a  captain  of  railway  engineers, 
in  charge  of  the  detailed  construction  and  operation  of 
the  roundhouse  at  Gievres,  France,  is  in  attendance  at  the 
convention.  He  is  now  identified  with  the  Independent 
Pneumatic  Tool  Company,  Chicago,  representing  that 
company  as  manager  of  its  recently  established  Philadel- 
phia office. 

As  a  golf  expert.  Bill  Gunn,  of  the  Transportation 
Engineering  Corporation,  is  hard  to  beat.  He  admits  it 
himself.  In  an  argument  he  will  prove  his  prowess  by 
swinging  his  cane  in  lieu  of  a  golf  stick.  This  perform- 
ance was  witnessed  yesterday  by  some  of  his  "fan" 
friends.  But  the  cane  slipped,  flew  over  the  hedge  into 
the  Shelburne  court  and  the  champion  jumped  the  appar- 
ently short  hedge.     If  the  drop  on  the  other  side  has 
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anything  to  do  with  the  time  it  took  him  to  return  with 
the  cane,  it's  about  a  mile. 

J.  L.  Hays,  formerly  electrical  engineer  of  the  Sea- 
board Air  Line,  is  attending  the  convention  this  year  as 
assistant  electrical  engineer  of  the  Stone  Franklin  Com- 
pany. Since  leaving  the  Seaboard,  Mr.  Hays  spent  a 
busy  eighteen  months  in  the  United  States  Army,  in 
which  he  served  as  a  major  in  the  Construction  Division 
of  the  Quartermaster's  Corps. 

Memories  of  pleasant  gardens,  graceful  palms  and 
mammoth  stone  water  jars  in  the  patio  of  the  Cuba  Rail- 
road Company's  famous  Hotel  Camaguey  in  the  Cuban 
city  by  that  name,  are  brought  here  by  George  Knight, 
superintendent  motive  power  of  the  Cuba  Railroad  at 
that  point.  Mrs.  Knight  accompanies  him,  and  they  are 
both  enjoying  their  first  convention  with  "muchissimo 
gusto,  senores"! 

Oh !  the  East  is  East  and  the  West  is  West, 

And  never  the  twain  shall  meet 
Till  earth  and  sky  stand  presently 

At  God's  great  judgment  seat. 
But  there's  neither  East  nor  West, 

Border,  nor  breed,  nor  birth. 
When  the  M.  C.  B.  and  the  M.  M.  meet. 

Though  they  come  from  the  ends  of  the  earth. 

Way  out  on  the  pier,  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Con- 
vention Hall,  there  stands  an  inviting  enclosure  full  of 
various  types  of  the  kind  of  headlights  that  make  a 
mouse  on  the  track  look  like  an  elephant.  In  the  back- 
ground can  be  found  J.  Will  Johnson,  who  will  tell  you 
that  if  you  can  evade  the  "clark"  in  the  offices  on  the 
"tight  little  Isle"  you  will  be  accorded  a  hearty  EngHsh 
welcome  that  you  will  not  want  to  forget. 

There  is  nothing  unusual  in  a  railroad  man  leaving  the 
service  to  become  a  supply  man ;  there  are  probably  hun- 
dreds of  such  cases  on  the  pijer.  But  it  is  a  rare  occur- 
rence when  a  supply  man  goes  back  to  railroad  service. 
T.  J.  Ryan,  master  mechanic  of  the  Atchison,  Topeka  & 
Santa  Fe  at  Raton,  N.  M.,  left  railroad  service  some 
years  ago  to  go  into  the  supply  field,  but  is  now  back  in 
the  big  game.    This  is  Mr.  Ryan's  first  convention. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Towson  Price  from  Washington,  D.  C, 
arrived  just  in  time  for  the  Grand  Ball  Thursday  night 
and  spent  a  busy  Friday  and  Saturday  viewing  the  ex- 
hibits. Mr.  Price  was  formerly  with  the  mechanical  de- 
partment of  the  Erie  Railroad  and  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission,  but  is  now  assistant  examiner  in  the 
Railroad  Division  of  the  Patent  Office.  He  has  special- 
ized on  cars  and  was  very  favorably  impressed  with  a 
number  of  the  side  frame  exhibits. 

One  of  the  members  of  the  executive  committee  of 
the  Railway  Supply  Manufacturers'  Association  had  a 
rather  difficult  task  to  perform  on  Sunday  morning.  He 
found  Bill  Sample  on  the  boardwalk  wearing  badge  3553. 
This  happened  to  be  a  ladies'  badge  and  Bill  was  in- 
formed that  something  was  wrong  and  that  he  would  not 
be  able  to  enter  the  pier  wearing  it.  He  was  able  to 
clear  himself,  however,  by  referring  to  the  enrollment  list, 
showing  that  the  badge  in  question  belonged  to  his  wife. 

Frank  Thomas,  who  has  made  such  a  remarkable  rec- 
ord in  heading  up  the  training  of  apprentices  on  the 
Santa  Fe,  found  it  necessary  to  go  West  on  Saturday. 
This  is  Mr.  Thomas's  second  trip  East  within  the  last 


two  weeks.  He  attended  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Corporation  Schools  week  before 
last.  He  is  one  of  the  few  railroad  men  who  have  been 
active  factors  in  developing  this  organization  to  its  pres- 
ent high  point  of  prestige  and  influence. 

There's  a  man  in  the  vertical  turret  lathe  booth  who 
has  been  hot  footing  it  so  much  between  there  and  the 
Republican  convention  bulletins  that  he  claims  to  have 
worn  a  trail  between  the  two  points.  The  gentleman  re- 
ferred to  is  John  Bierne  of  the  Bullard  Machine  Tool 
Company.  Mr.  Bierne,  once  a  campaign  manager  for 
one  of  our  past  presidents  of  the  United  States  knows 
what  is  going  on  and  how  it  is  done,  and  is  watching 
developments  like  a  cat  at  a  rathole. 

A.  M.  Dow,  general  foreman  of  freight  car  repairs  of 
the  El  Paso  &  Southwestern,  is  interested  not  only  in  his 
own  department  but  has  been  attending  the  sessions 
throughout  the  convention.  It  must  have  been  modesty 
that  kept  him  silent  when  one  of  the  members  inquired 
about  the  application  of  scheduling  systems  to  car  re- 
pairs, or  Mr.  Dow  has  devised  a  method  that  has  enabled 
him  to  handle  both  the  building  of  new  cars  and  the 
making  of  heavy  repairs  in  record  time. 

A.  W.  Gibbs,  chief  mechanical  engineer  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania, has  not  been  able  to  give  the  convention  his 
usual  thorough  attention,  his  mind  being  more  or  less 
distracted  by  the  marriage  of  his  daughter  "Mim"  on 
Friday  last,  to  Landroth  Lee  Layton,  a  business  man  of 
Georgetown,  Del.  Mr.  Gibbs,  accompanied  by  Mrs. 
Gibbs,  visited  the  pier  on  Saturday  with  three  of  the 
bridesmaids.  That  he  was  somewhat  flustered  is  indi- 
cated by  the  fact  that  when  he  was  asked  the  name  of 
the  bridegroom  he  replied  "L^." 

Felix  Harmer,  son  of  the  general  manager  of  Alfred 
Herbert,  Ltd.,  Coventry,  England,  is  at  the  convention 
assisting  in  the  demonstration  of  the  machine  tools  A1-. 
fred  Herbert,  Ltd.,  are  exhibiting.  Mr.  Harmer  is  a 
sales  engineer  for  this  company  and  is  to  remain  in  the 
United  States  for  some  time.  This  is  his  first  visit  to 
the  United  States  and  he  has  found  the  convention  most 
interesting  and  has  specially  remarked  upon  the  interest 
the  attending  members  have  taken  in  the  exhibits. 

The  editors  of  the  Daily  were  taken  to  task  Friday 
morning  by  M.  H.  Haig,  mechanical  engineer  of  the 
Santa  Fe  and  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Safety  Con- 
nections Between  Engine  and  Tender.  The  main  pur- 
pose of  this  committee  was  to  show  how  to  prevent  any 
possibility  of  accidents  or  failures.  The  artist  of  the 
Daily,  however,  in  order  to  prepare  an  attractive  illustra- 
tion to  head  the  report,  showed  a  fireman  falling  down 
between  the  engine  and  tender  when  they  became  separ- 
ated because  of  the  failure  of  the  safety  connection. 

Far-away  Texas  enters  the  competition  with  Australia 
and  Argentina  for  the  long-distance  travel  to  the  Pier 
this  year  in  arrival  of  James  W.  Cain,  a  director  and 
consulting  engineer  of  the  Gulf,  Texas  &  Western  at 
Houston,  Texas.  "Jimmie,"  as  he  is  affectionately  known 
in  railway  supply  circles,  was  once  on  "the  other  side  of 
the  fence"  when  he  was,  for  several  years,  chief  engineer 
of  the  McCord  Manufacturing  Company,  of  Detroit,  and 
subsequently  vice-president  of  the  G.  F.  Cotter  Supply 
Company,  of  Houston. 

An  interesting  example  of  the  possibilities  of  advance- 
ment for  college  men  in  railroad  service  is  the  record  of 
the  first  class  in  railway  mechanical  engineering  at  Cor- 
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iK'll  L'tiivi'isity.  Of  the  cij^lit  men  cMiiolled.  tliree  arc 
sii]H'rinteiulmts  of  motive  power  and  one  is  a  former  su- 
l)erinten(lent  of  motive  power  now  on  the  railway  l)()ar(i 
of  methation.  These  men  are  CJeor^c  luhnunds,  of  tlie 
Delaware  &  Hudson ;  B.  F.  Flory,  of  the  New  York, 
Ontario  &  Western ;  \V.  E.  Dunham,  of  the  Chicap^o  & 
Northwestern,  and  V.  V.  daines,  of  the  Railroad  Admin- 
istration. 

I'.  K.  Hall.  ,s^eneral  storekeeper  for  the  I'liion  Pacific, 
stopped  over  in  Washinfjton  on  his  way  to  Atlantic  City 
from  Omaha.  Mr.  Hall  was  with  the  Railroad  Adminis- 
tration as  as.sistant  manaijer  of  the  Stores  Section  and 
reports  that  the  offices  iij  the  Hurley-Writ^ht  huildinsj^ 
look  somewhat  deserted.  Work  on  the  1917  inventories 
submitted  by  the  railroads  is  just  s^cttint^  under  way,  and 
it  will  be  next  fall  before  a  start  can  be  made  on  the 
inventories  submitted  at  the  termination  of  federal  con- 
trol. Mr.  Hall  says  tliat  he  will  not  vote  for  Mr.  Wilson 
or  Mr.  McAdoo  if  either  is  nominated. 

The  Westini^house  exhibit  had  an  unfamiliar  appear- 
ance on  Satin-day  due  to  the  absence  of  three  prominent 
officers  of  the  company.  A.  L.  Humphrey,  who  at  one 
time  served  in  the  Colorado  legislature,  could  not  resist 
the  fascination  of  the  Republican  National  Convention  at 
Chicago.  He  will,  however,  attend  the  remaining  ses- 
sions of  the  convention.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  S.  Bartho- 
lomew left  or  the  week-end  to  attend  the  commencement 
exercises  at  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology, 
where  their  son,  John,  graduates  this  year.  H.  H.  West- 
inghouse  was  detained  in  Pittsburgh,  but  is  expected  to 
arrive  to-morrow. 

One  of  the  former  regular  attendants  at  the  conven- 
tions who  are  most  missed  this  year  is  M.  K.  Barnum, 
who  died  a  few  months  ago.  Mr.  Barnum  long  was  one 
of  the  most  prominent  and  influential  railway  mechanical 
officers  in  the  country,  and  at  the  time  of  his  death  was 
assistant  to  vice-president  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio.  He 
had  filled  at  one  time  or  another  almost  every  important 
office  in  the  Master  Mechanics'  Association  and  the 
Master  Car  Builders'  Association,  and  no  man  came  to 
the  conventions  who  was  more  respected  and  beloved 
by  his  fellow  mechanical  officers. 

G.  W.  Kelly,  master  blacksmith  of  the  Central  Rail- 
road of  New  Jersey,  came  down  from  Elizabethport  to 
spend  the  week-end  studying  the  exhibits.  It  will  be 
recalled  that  Mr.  Kelly's  son,  W.  A.,  was  awarded  one 
of  the  blaster  Mechanics'  Association  scholarships  at 
Stevens  Institute  of  Technology.  He  is  now  in  Kobe, 
Japan,  for  Joseph  T.  Ryerson  &  Son,  installing  extrusion 
machinery  in  a  brass  plant.  Another  son,  Philip,  was 
overseas  with  the  11th  Engineers,  returning  as  a  first 
sergeant.  He  has  recently  been  made  a  mechanical  in- 
spector for  the  Central  Railroad  of  New  Jersey  at  Eliza- 
bethport, and  is  now  assigned  to  the  drafting  room. 

St.  Louis'  genial  "Vic"  Bell,  manager  of  the  American 
Steel  Foundry  Company's  branch  in  that  city,  sits  admir- 
ingly in  his  booth  on  the  pier  and  contemplates  the  grace- 
ful lines  of  the  120-ton  capacity  six-wheel  truck.  It 
weighs  6,000  lb.,  but  if  rumor  has  anything  to  do  with  it. 
that's  a  mere  bagatelle,  for  "Vic"'  plans  to  use  it  as  a 
model  on  his  trips  this  year.  He  believes  that  his  scheme 
will  work  and  he  plans  to  drag  the  truck  into  the  shop 
yard  with  a  locomotive.  He  banks  on  the  certainty  of 
the  ensuing  commotion  which  will  bring  the  S.  M.  P. 
out  of  his  hole  on  the  jump,  and  therefore  start  an  argu- 
ment. 


The  experiences  of  Col.  ('•.  II.  luiier.son  in  Sit)eria,  re- 
lated elsewhere  in  this  issue,  remind  us  that  one  of  the 
members  of  the  (ieneral  Connnittee  of  .Section  HI,  W.  H. 
Winterrowd,  chief  mechanical  engineer  of  the  Canadian 
Pacific,  had  a  most  interesting  exi)eriencc  in  Euro|)ean 
Russia  in  1916.  He  accom])anied  .Sir  George  J.  i>ury, 
who  had  been  sent  to  Russia  by  the  British  Government 
as  a  trans])ortation  advisor;  indeed,  it  was  for  this  service 
that  .Sir  (leorgc  was  knighted  on  June  3,  1917.  Condi- 
tions were  anything  but  safe  and  pleasant  when  Sir 
CJeorge  and  Mr.  Winterrowd  were  in  Russia,  and  several 
times  it  was  necessary  for  them  to  dodge  bullets  in  the 
streets  of  Petrograd. 

1'".  P.  Pfahler,  who  was  chief  mechanical  engineer  of 
the  Railroad  Administration  and  recently  returned  to  the 
service  of  the  ]'>altiniore  &  Ohio,  spent  Saturday  on  the 
pier.  He  is  a  member  of  a  committee  which  has  been 
aj)pointed  to  look  into  the  advisability  of  electrifying 
one  or  two  divisions  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio.  With  the 
three  other  members  of  the  committee,  J.  H.  Davis,  elec- 
trical engineer;  G.  D.  Brooke,  superintendent  of  trans- 
j)ortation  ;  and  A.  G.  Boughner,  superintendent  of  freight 
train  ojjeration,  he  made  a  trip  of  over  9,000  miles  in 
which  the  committee  studied  conditions  on  the  electrified 
section  of  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul,  the  elec- 
trified division  of  the  Southern  Pacific  out  of  Oakland, 
the  Pacific  Electric  Railway,  and  the  electrified  sections 
of  the  New  York  Central,  Pennsylvania  and  New  York, 
New  Haven  &  Hartford. 

R.  H.  Aishton,  president  of  the  American  Railroad  As- 
sociation, arrived  in  Atlantic  City  from  Washington  Fri- 
day, and  spent  Friday  evening  and  Saturday  morning 
visiting  the  exhibit  on  the  pier  and  holding  conferences 
with  Chairman  Tollerton  of  the  Mechanical  Section  and 
others  officers  of  the  A.  R.  A.  who  are  here.  Mr.  Aish- 
ton formerly  was  president  of  the  Chicago  &  North- 
western, and  under  Government  operation  was  regional 
director,  first  of  the  entire  Western  region  and  then  of 
the  Northwestern  region.  As  president  of  the  American 
Railroad  Association  since  private  operation  was  adopted 
he  has  been  working  very  hard  bringing  about  needed 
co-operation  between  the  railways  themselves  and  be- 
tween them  and  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 
He  came  to  the  conventions  last  year,  and  was  so  enthu- 
siastic about  the  work  done  and  the  exhibit  of  equipment 
and  supplies  that  he  had  planned  to  spend  a  week  here 
this  year,  but  other  duties  made  this  impossible. 

Henry  Bartlett,  formerly  of  the  standardization  com- 
mittee of  the  United  States  Railroad  Administration  and 
chief  mechanical  engineer  of  the  Boston  &  Maine,  has 
been  visiting  in  England  for  several  months.  In  a  recent 
visit  to  Sir  Eric  Geddes,  the  IMinister  of  Transport  of 
Great  Britain,  he  was  asked  to  give  a  detailed  account  of 
the  experiences  of  the  United  States  in  the  standardiza- 
tion of  equipment  during  the  time  the  railways  were 
under  government  control.  The  Ministry  of  Transport, 
among  other  things,  is  working  on  the  standardization  of 
equipment  for  English  railways,  but  as  yet  nothing 
definite  has  been  accomplished.  A  committee  made  up 
of  prominent  mechanical  officers  of  the  English  railways 
has  been  formed  to  handle  this  matter.  Mr.  Bartlett, 
from  his  experience  with  the  work  done  in  the  United 
S*^ates,  will  be  in  an  excellent  position  to  give  the  Min- 
istry of  Transport  some  valuable  information  on  the 
standardization  work  done  in  this  country.  In  speaking 
to  one  of  our  representatives  a  short  time  ago  he  said 
that  he  was  very  sorry  not  to  be  able  to  attend  the  con- 
vention and  desired  to  be  remembered  to  all  of  his  friends 
here. 
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New  Shop  Equipment  and  Tools 

EVERYONE  FAMILIAR  with  the  coiichtions  governing 
railway  shop  operation  at  present  is  convinced  of 
the  imperative  necessity  for  more  machine  tools  and 
shop  equipment.  Especially  is  it  necessary  to  replace 
obsolete  by  modern,  improved  equipment.  Most  of  the 
new  or  recently  improved  equipment  exhibited  this  year 
was  described  in  the  June  Shop  Equipment  Number  of 
the  Raihuay  Mechanical  Engineer,  the  subscribers  to 
which  receive  copies  of  the  Daily  Raikvay  Age.  In  the 
following  article  we  shall  call  attention  briefly  to  these 
new  machine  tools  and  shop  equipment. 

Tap  Grinding  Machine 

There  are  many  advantages  in  the  use  of  tap  grinding 
machines  over  the  old  method  of  holding  taps  against 
the  grinding  wheel  by  hand.  It  is  practically  impossible 
to  hold  a  tap  in  this  way  and  obtain  the  proper  amount 
of  clearance,  and  if  the  clearance  is  correct  on  one  flute, 
the  chances  are  very  small  that  the  remaining  flutes  will 
have  the  same  clearance.  Not  only  is  the  clearance  non- 
uniform when  a  tap  is  ground  by  hand,  but  the  same 
condition  holds  with  regard  to  the  taper.  In  order  to 
secure  a  good  cutting  tap  with  the  proper  clearance  and 
flute  taper,  it  is  necessary  that  the  grinding  operation  be 
performed  on  some  type  of  machine.  A  line  of  machines 
developed  especially  for  this  purpose  has  been  placed  on 
the  market  recently  by  the  Grand  Rapids  Griding  Ma- 
chine Company,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  and  is  exhibited 
at  Space  191.  A  detailed  description  of  these  machines 
is  given  on  pages  405  and  406  of  the  June  Railway 
Mechanical  Engineer. 

High  Speed  Steel  Saw 

An  interesting  example  of  circular  saws  with  inserted 
high  speed  steel  teeth  is  being  exhibited  by  the  Simonds 
Manufacturing  Company,  Fitchburg,  Mass.,  at  Space 
308.  This  line  of  saws  was  specially  designed  not  only 
for  use  in  blacksmith  shops  for  cutting  up  bar  stock  of 
all  kinds,  but  in  machine  shops  for  cutting  out  the  forked 
ends  of  motion  work  and  main  rod  straps.  A  description 
of  the  Simonds  saws  is  given  on  page  407  of  the  June 
Raihvay  Mechanical  Engineer. 

Portable  Pneumatic  Tools 

Several  new  sizes  of  small  portable  pneumatic  tools 
are  being  exhibited  by  the  IngersoU-Rand  Company,  New 
York.  These  machines  were  described  in  detail  on  page 
413  of  the  June  Railway  Mechanical  Engineer,  and  in- 
clude a  No.  8  close  quarter  drill,  Nos.  601  and  602  high 
speed  pneumatic  grinders  and  Nos.  600  and  6  light- 
weight pneumatic  drills.  The  machines  are  additions  to 
the  line  of  Little  David  tools  developed  by  the  IngersoU- 
Rand  Company.  They  are  easy  to  handle  and  econom- 
ical in  air  consumption,  being  well  adapted  to  the  lighter 
railway  work  usually  done  on  machines  of  this  type. 

Staybolt  Cutter  and  Yoke  Type  Riveter 

Among  the  tools  of  particular  interest  to  railway  men 
being  exhibited  by  the  Baird  Pneumatic  Tool  Company, 
Kansas  City,  Mo.,  are  a  one-man  operated  staybolt  cutter 
and  a  yoke  type  riveter.  Both  machines  are  described 
in  detail  on  page  419  of  the  June  Railway  Mechanical 
Engineer.     The  staybolt  cutter  has  a  capacity  to  cut 


staybolts  up  io  \}i  in.  in  diameter  at  a  rate  of  approx- 
imately 1,200  per  hour.  The  machine  is  composed  of  a 
15-in.  air  cyHnder,  the  piston  of  which  connects  directly 
through  a  toggle  joint  with  a  pair  of  lever  arms,  into 
which  the  removable  cutter  knives  are  securely  fastened. 
These  knives  are  of  sufficient  strength  to  withstand  the 
heavy  pressure  required  in  cHpping  staybolts.  The  ma- 
chine is  designed  to  be  operated  by  one  man,  and,  on  ac- 
count of  its  light  construction  and  the  convenient  posi- 
tion of  control  valves,  it  can  be  operated  easily.  The 
yoke  type  riveter  is  designed  for  use  in  the  con- 
struction of  truck  frames,  tank  frames  and  locomotive 
boiler  work.  Like  the  staybolt  cutter,  this  machine  is  sus- 
pended through  the  center  of  gravity  and  can  be  easily 
operated  by  one  man.  Particular  care  has  been  taken  In 
the  construction  of  both  tools  to  eliminate  exposed  mov- 
ing parts  which  might  catch  the  clothing  or  person  of  the 
workman.  The  operation  of  the  lever  and  toggle  joint 
practically  eliminates  danger  of  personal  injury. 

High  Speed  Milling  Cutters 

The  exhibit  by  Goddard  &  Goddard  Company,  Detroit, 
Mich.,  includes  two  high  speed  milling  cutters  with  im- 
proved tooth  design.  These  two  mills  are  made,  one 
with  adjustable  inserted  teeth  and  the  other  with  deeply 
cut,  soHd  teeth ;  their  careful  design  and  construction 
insure  maximum  life  and  quantity  production.  A  de- 
tailed description  of  both  cutters  is  given  on  page  420  of 
the  June  Raihvay  Mechanical  Engineer. 

Electric  Rivet  Heater 

A  rivet  heater  of  the  electric  conduction  type  with  the 
rivets  heated  by  the  passage  of  an  electric  current  is 
being  exhibited  in  the  booth  of  the  American  Car  & 
Foundry  Company.  This  rivet  heater,  known  as  the 
Berwick,  combines  the  many  advantages  of  the  electric 
furnace,  including  cleanliness  and  the  elimination  of  gas 
and  smoke.  The  body  of  the  rivet  becomes  hotter  than 
the  head,  due  to  its  smaller  cross  section ;  this  is  an  im- 
portant advantage.  The  heat  is  applied  exactly  where 
needed,  and  the  head  being  cooler,  is  less  likely  to  be 
marred  by  the  backing-up  tool.  Rivets  can  be  heated, 
cooled  and  reheated  a  number  of  times  without  harmful 
oxidation,  and  as  many  as  1,400  rivets  can  be  heated  in 
an  hour  with  a  single  machine.  The  machines  operate  on 
alternating  current  voltages  from  110  to  550  volts.  A 
description  of  the  heater  is  given  on  page  428  of  the  June 
Railway  Mechanical  Engineer. 

Universal  Milling  Machine 
The  No.  2  universal  milling  machine  exhibited  at  the 
booth  of  Joseph  T.  Ryerson  &  Son,  Chicago,  111.,  is  a 
newly  developed  tool,  designed  to  meet  the  most  exacting 
modern  milling  requirements.  This  machine,  which  was 
described  in  detail  in  a  recent  issue  of  the  Raikvay  Me- 
chanical Engineer,  has  a  most  interesting  feature  in  the 
arrangement  for  driving  by  helical. gears.  The  advan- 
tages of  this  form  of  drive  in  greater  steadiness  and 
more  uniform  cutter  driving  torque  have  long  been 
recognized,  and  difficulties  in  obtaining  a  sufficient  range 
of  speeds  are  entirely  overcome  in  the  Ryerson-Conrad- 
soh  machine.  Twelve  spindle  speeds  are  available,  rang- 
ing from  17  to  290  r.  p.  m.  The  feed  drive  is  positive 
from  the  primary  shaft  by  means  of  a  chain  and  sprocket. 
A  total  of  16  feed  changes,  ranging  from  16  in.  to  22.3 
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in.  per  niinuto  can  be  obtained.     Tlie  niacbinc  may  be 
furnished  in  either  the  plain  or  universal  miller  type. 

Selective  Head  Engine  Lathe 
The  22-iii.,  hii;li  i)o\ver.  selective  head,  enj^ine  lathe 
exhibited  at  Spaces  1"4-17()  is  one  of  the  line  of  Ryerson- 
Conradson  latlies  i)laced  on  the  market  recently  by 
Joseph  T.  Ryerson  &  Son,  Chicago,  111.  These  machines, 
made  in  four  sizes  to  swing-  work  up  to  33  in.  in  diameter, 
are  intended  for  quantity  production  as  well  as  general 
machine  shop  work.  An  interesting  departure  from  the 
usual  lathe  construction  consists  in  bolting  the  motor  to 
the  lathe  bed  and  having  the  armature  shaft  direct  con- 
nected to  the  main  drive  shaft.  This  does  away  with 
belts,  tension  idlers  and  chain  drives.  If  for  any  reason 
a  reversing  motor  is  not  desired,  a  constant  speed  motor 
with  spindle  reversing  attachment  may  be  provided. 
Changing  from  belt  to  motor  drive,  or  vice  versa,  can 
be  accomplished  with  practically  no  loss  of  time  and  at  a 
small  cost.  Other  important  advantages  of  this  line  of 
engine  lathes  include  a  herringbone  gear  drive  to  the 
spindle,  exceptional  speed  range,  all  gears  permanently 
in  mesh,  and  a  special  design  of  the  apron  feed  mechan- 
ism. A  detailed  description  of  these  lathes  will  be  found 
on  page  411  of  the  June  Raikvay  Mechanical  Engineer. 

Electrode  Holder 

ANEW  arc  welding  electrode  holder  is  being  exhibited 
by  the  Transportation  Engineering  Corporation, 
New  York.  The  special  features  are  its  simplic- 
ity and  the  provision  made  for  easily  replacing  the  parts 
damaged  by  use.  It  is  also  designed  so  that  there  are  no 
projecting  parts  to  be  burnt  off  and  damaged  in  service. 
The  holder  consists  of  a  copper  casting  provided  with 
a  leaf  spring  clip,  the  tension  on  which  is  adjusted  by  a 


"Tecor"  Welding  Electrode  Holder 

brass  wing  nut.  Spring  adjustment  is  only  made  when 
changing  from  one  size  electrode  to  another.  The  holder 
is  also  provided  with  a  wooden  handle  and  a  fiber  disc 
shield.  The  copper  casting  is  grooved  at  the  end  to  hold 
the  electrode  rigid  at  two  angles.  If  desired  the  holder 
is  furnished  with  five  feet  of  special  extra  flexible  weld- 
ing cable.  To  use  the  holder,  the  electrode  is  forced  be- 
tween the  copper  jaw  and  the  spring  clip.  Then,  when 
that  electrode  is  burnt  down,  a  new  one  is  inserted  and 
given  a  slight  twist  which  pries  the  clip  away  from  the 
copper  jaw  allowing  the  stub  end  to  drop  out.  This 
operation  is  repeated  as  each  electrode  is  used  up. 


Hold  Tite  Nut  Lock 

TiiK  NUTi.ocK  coRi'OKATioN,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  is 
manufacturing  a  nut  lock  which  is  entirely  different 
in  form  and  method  of  api)lication  from  other  nut 
locking  devices.  The  lock  reseml)lcs  an  ordinary  button, 
the  center  of  which  has  been  punched  out,  leaving  in- 
wardly projecting  teeth,  the  surface  of  which  are  con- 


Hold  Tite  Nut  Locks 

siderably  dished.  This  nut  lock  is  threaded  onto  the  bolt 
until  the  teeth  come  in  contact  with  the  flat  surface  of  the 
nut.  Then  a  second  nut  is  screwed  down  on  top  of  this 
nut  lock  or  a  larger  nut  is  slipped  over  the  bolt  and  ham- 
mered down  on  the  lock  so  as  to  flatten  it  out,  after  which 
operation  the  second  nut  is  removed.  As  the  nut  lock 
which  was  originally  dished  out  has  been  flattened  over 
the  top  of  the  nut,  the  inwardly  projecting  teeth  engage 
the  threads  of  the  bolt  so  tightly  that  there  is  little  chance 
of  the  nut  lock  turning.  Moreover,  as  the  lock  exerts  a 
constant  pressure  on  the  nut  as  well  as  the  bolt,  vibration 
which  would  tend  to  loosen  the  nut  is  eliminated. 

As  the  pressure  exerted  by  the  nut  lock  is  against  the 
base  of  the  threads  there  is  no  danger  of  the  threads 
being  damaged. 

This  nut  lock  has  all  the  merits  of  simplicity  and  is 
effective  in  its  application.  Samples  of  these  nut  locks 
W'ill  be  found  on  exhibition  in  the  booth  of  the  Robinson 
Connector  Company. 
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Two  New  Pedestal  Type 

Truck  Side  Frames 

INTERESTING  VARIATIONS  from  conventional  designs  of 
truck  side  frames  are  found  in  the  two  new  types 
exhibited  by  the  Scullin  Steel  Company,  St.  Louis, 
Mo.  Both  are  of  the  pedestal  type.  One  uses  a  special 
design  of  pedestal  which  holds  the  standard  A.  R.  A. 
journal  box  without  bolts,  pins  or  tie  bars.  In  the  other 
side  frame  the  top  of  the  pedestal  is  rounded  to  receive 
a  new  design  of  box  which  dispenses  with  the  usual 
journal  box  wedge. 

The  truck  side  frame  shown  in  the  photograph  is  so 
arranged  that  it  may  be  used  with  any  of  the  A.  R.  A. 


between  the  journal  box  bolt  lugs  and  the  dust  guard 
housing. 

All  pedestal  trucks  heretofore  used  have  employed 
special  journal  boxes,  making  repairs  to  cars  when  on 
foreign  lines  difficult.  Such  trouble  is  avoided  by  this 
design.    In  addition  the  weight  of  the  truck  is  materially 


Pedestal  Type  Truck  Using  Standard  M.  C.  B.  Journal  Box 

journal  boxes.  It  is  similar  in  design  to  the  U.  S.  R.  A. 
frame.  This  frame  is  made  in  two  styles,  the  only 
variation  being  in  the  width  of  the  pedestal  jaws.  The 
jaws  are  applied  to  the  journal  boxes  between  the  jour- 
nal box  bolt  lugs  and  the  housing  for  the  dust  guard. 
When  applying  the  frame  to  the  journal  box  the  jaws 
are  lowered  until  they  clear  the  bottom  of  the  journal 
box  bolt  lugs.     The  box  is  then  slid  inwardly  until  the 


Journal  Box  Which  Eliminates  Wedge  and  Shims  Used  to 
Adjust  Coupler  Height 

decreased  as  the  journal  box  tie  bars,  rivets  and  brackets 
are  therefore  eliminated. 

The  elimination  of  the  journal  bearing  wedge  is  the 
principal  feature  of  the  new  ScuUin  truck  side  illustrated 
in  the  drawings.  The  top  of  the  journal  box  is  crowned 
so  that  it  performs  the  same  function  as  the  journal 
bearing  wedge  used  in  connection  with  the  A.  R.  A.  box. 
The  journal  box  bearing  of  this  side  frame  is  straight. 
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Pedestal  Truck  Side  Designed  to  Use  Special  Journal  Boxes 
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center  line  of  the  journal  box  coincides  with  the  center 
line  of  the  side  frame.  The  side  frame  is  then  lowered 
into  the  proper  position.  A  pocket  around  the  entire 
journal  box  bearing  fits  over  the  journal  box  lugs  and 
prevents  undue  lateral  or  vertical  movement  between  the 
box  and  the  frame.  The  principal  function  of  the  ped- 
estal jaws  is  to  provent  separation  of  the  journal  box 
and  frame  should  the  car  become  derailed  or  when  rais- 
ing a  complete  truck  off  the  track.  It  is  impossible  for 
the  frame  and  box  to  separate  without  removing  the 
journal  bearing  wedge  and  brass.  In  the  other  type 
referred  to  the  pedestal  jaws  are  made  relatively  wide 
and  are  applied  from  the  outside  of  the  box  instead  of 


By  making  a  special  journal  box  of  this  type  it  is  pos- 
sible to  reduce  the  length  of  the  curve  of  the  bottom 
side  member  of  the  side  frame  at  the  journal  box  bear- 
ing, which  greatly  reduces  the  stress  in  this  member, 
consequently  enabling  the  designer  to  make  a  lighter  side 
frame.  The  journal  box  is  arranged  with  slotted  holes 
in  the  retaining  lugs  so  that  shims  may  be  inserted 
betwen  the  journal  box  bearing  of  the  side  frame  and 
the  top  of  the  journal  box  for  adjusting  coupler  heights. 
This  design  of  truck  side  frame  greatly  reduces  the 
weight  per  car,  in  addition  to  being  a  much  stronger 
construction  than  one  of  equal  weight  using  A.  R.  A. 
journal  boxes. 
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Friction  Draft  Gear  of  High  Capacity 

A.MODii'icATiON  of  llic  lifuvy  type  friction  draft  f^car 
manufactured  by  the  Gould  Coupler  Company, 
Depew,  N.  Y.,  has  recently  been  developed  for 
the  purpose  of  meelini^  the  hard  service  conditions 
imposed  by  cars  of  over  50  tons  capacity  and  also  for 
locomotive  tenders  in  heavy  switchinj^  service.  The  new 
design  is  similar  to  the  company's  type  FUG  175,  but 
has  a  compound  angle  wedge.  This  enables  the  lighter 
buffs  or  shocks  to  be  taken  up  on  the  low  angle  wedge 
surfaces,  the  heavier  blows  being  dissipated  as  the  high 
angle  surfaces  are  brought  into  action. 

The  gear,  which  is  shown  in  the  illustration,  is  desig- 
nated as  type  FDG  325.  This  gear  has  a  total  friction 
travel  of  2\i  in.  and  measures  Sji  in.  by  12j^  in.  by 
22f8  in.  overall,  one  follower  being  cast  integral  with 
the  gear  casing.  With  the  addition  of  one  follower,  2j4 
in.  thick,  this  gear  will  fit  into  the  present  standard 
A.  R.  A.  draft  gear  space.  The  gear  weighs  approx- 
imately 350  lb.  in  working  order. 

This  gear  consists  essentially  of  a  cast  steel  housing, 
provided  at  the  open  or  friction  end  with  inclined  wedge 
faces  of  varying  angularity.  These  inclined  wedge  faces 
co-operate  with  corresponding  faces  on  two  case-hard- 
ened cast  steel  wedge  plates  as  they  are  moved  inwardly 


Gould  Friction  Draft  Gear  With  3J4  in.  Travel 

towards  the  closed  end  of  the  housing.  Between  the 
two  wedge  plates  are  interposed  two  sets  of  curved  tem- 
pered steel  leaf  springs,  the  convex  sides  of  each  group 
facing  each  other  and  the  ends  of  the  groups  bearing 
against  each  wedge  plate.  The  inner  edges  of  the  wedge 
plates  and  the  springs  bear  against  a  wrought  steel  fol- 
lower, which  moves  longitudinally  through  the  housing. 
A  high  capacity  double  coil  release  spring  is  placed 
between  th  closed  end  of  the  housing  and  this  follower. 
It  will  be  noted  that  the  wedges  are  interlocked  in  the 
gear  housing,  the  leaf  springs  being  driven  in  under 
sufificient  compression  to  facilitate  handling  without  loss 
of  parts. 

In  buffing  or  in  pulling,  the  wedge  plates  are  forced 
inwardlv  over  the  low  angle  surfaces  at  each  corner  of 
the  wedge  box  or  housing  for  a  distance  of  approx- 
imately two  inches,  when  they  pass  over  to  the  high 
angle  surface  at  the  center,  this  movement  continuing 
through  an  additional  distance  of  1^4  i"-     The  inward 


movement  of  these  wedge  plates  forces  them  laterally 
towards  each  other  and  compresses  the  leaf  and  coil 
sjjrings,  this  action  continuing  until  the  gear  is  ckj.sed 
solid.  Upon  removal  of  the  load,  the  wedge  plates  and 
s|)rings  are  restored  to  their  normal  position  by  the 
double  coil  relea.se  springs. 

This  gear,  when  litted  with  24  leaf  .springs,  develops  a 
resistance  of  approximately  325,000  lbs.  The  capacity 
may  be  decreased  if  desired  by  the  removal  of  one  or 
more  pairs  of  springs.  The  consequent  lost  motion 
between  the  wedge  plates  may  be  taken  up  either  by  the 
use  of  shims  or  by  wedge  plates  of  increased  width. 

This  gear  is  entirely  .self-contained  and  is  of  all-steel 
construction  throughout.  The  bearing  surfaces  have  a 
sufficiently  large  area  to  keep  the  pressure  per  square 
inch  within  a  reasonable  limit,  and  thus  prevent  the  cut- 
ting or  gouging  out  of  the  metal  during  movement. 

The  spring-loaded  wedge  principle  is  embodied  in  the 
design  of  this  type  of  gear.  By  this  construction  the 
maximum  bursting  stress  induced  in  the  mouth  of  the 
friction  housing  is  never  greater  than  the  stress  caused 
by  the  spring  load  at  full  closure  of  the  gear.  As  the.se 
stresses  are  well  within  the  elastic  limit  of  the  material 
in  the  casing,  no  trouble  is  encountered  by  the  stretching 
or  splitting  of  the  housing  at  this  point. 


A  New  Centering  Side  Bearing 

A  RACK  AND  COUNTERWEIGHT  are  used  to  secure  the 
self-aligning  feature  in  the  new  Barber  No.  5  side 
bearing,  exhibited  by  the  Standard  Car  Truck 
Company,  Chicago.  The  bearing  is  of  the  single  roller 
type,  the  roller  being  4j4  in-  in  diameter  and  3^/2  in. 
long.  A  pin  passing  through  the  roller  carries  on  each 
end  a  counterweight  with  a  small  segmental  gear.  The 
two  gear  segments  mesh  with  racks  on  the  housing  and 
thus  the  counterweights  tend  to  return  the  roller  to  its 


Side  Bearing  at  End  of  Travel  Showing  Action  of  Rack 
and  Counterweight 

center  position.  The  roller  travels  1^  in.  each  side  of 
the  center,  which  provides  for  3^^  in.  movement  between 
the  car  body  and  the  truck  bolster  in  either  direction. 

The  load  is  distributed  directly  through  the  roller  to 
top  and  bottom  steel  wearing  plates  and  no  load  is  car- 
ried on  the  housing  or  the  trunnions.  Large  openings  are 
provided  in  the  housing  to  allow  dirt  to  pass  out.  The 
racks  are  provided  with  inclined  surfaces  between  the 
teeth  for  the  same  purpose.  The  roller  is  free  to  turn 
on  the  center  pin  at  any  position  and  ample  freedom  is 
provided  at  all  points  of  contact  to  insure  positive  action 
and  reduce  wear  to  a  minimum. 
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Westinghouse  Type  "N" 

Friction  Draft  Gear 

A  FRICTION  DRAFT  GEAR,  with  a  lovv  initial  resistance, 
in  which  provision  has  been  made  for  readily  tak- 
ing up  wear  is  being  exhibited  by  the  Westing- 
house  Air  Bralce  Company,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  during  this 
year's  convention.  The  movable  parts  of  the  gear  are 
housed  in  a  steel  casing  of  rectangular  cross  section 
which  is  not  subjected  to  wear,  and  the  gear  is  entirely 
self-contained. 

As  will  be  seen  in  the  drawing,  the  friction  elements 
operate  against  a  set  of  five  coil  springs.  The  four  outer 
springs  are  connected  in  pairs  by  follower  plates,  against 
which  the  ends  of  the  intermediate  or  movable  friction 
plates  have  their  bearing.  In  the  center  is  a  double  coil 
spring,  on  which  rests  the  inner  end  of  a  wedge,  the 
outer  end  of  which  always  bears  against  the  follower 
plate.  In  release  position  the  wedge  extends  beyond  the 
ends  of  the  movable  friction  plates,  so  that  it  is  the  only 
movable  element  to  act  on  the  initial  compression  of  the 
gear. 

In  operation,  as  the  gear  is  compressed  the  wedge  tends 
to  separate  the  wedge  plates  between  which  it  is  placed, 
at  the  same  time  compressing  the  double  coil  spring  in  the 
center  of  the  case.  The  lateral  thrust  thus  produced 
causes  the  casing  friction  plates,  which  are  stationary,  to 
grip  the  intermediate  friction  plates.  As  the  motion  con- 
tinues the  wedge  plates,  the  outer  faces  of  which  are 
slightly  tapered,  are  driven  into  the  casing  and  energy 
is  absorbed  between  the  wedge  plates  and  the  inner  cas- 
ing friction  plates  and  between  the  wedge  plates  and  the 


CASING  FRICTION    PLATES 
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INTERMEDIATE   FRICTION    PLATES: 

The  Type  "N"  Friction  Draft  Gear 

wedge  itself,  the  latter  being  squeezed  outward  with  rela- 
tion to  the  wedge  plates  as  they  are  driven  inward.  As 
the  travel  of  the  wedge  proceeds  the  follower  plate  comes 
in  contact  with  the  ends  of  the  intermediate  friction  plates 
and  further  movement  is  subjected  to  the  additional  re- 
sistance required  to  drive  these  plates  between  the  heavily 
compressed  casing  plates  against  the  outer  coil  springs. 
As  this  movement  continues,  the  friction  is  increased  by 
the  increased  lateral  pressure  from  the  wedge  plates. 

In  release  the  cycle  is  reversed  and  no  return  motion 
of  the  intermediate  friction  plates  takes  place  until  the 
wedge  has  been  forced  back  between  the  wedge  plates 
by  the  center  coil  spring,  thus  relieving  the  friction  on 
the  friction  plates. 

The  initial  travel  of  the  wedge  meets  with  a  compara- 
tively low  initial  resistance  until  the  friction  plates  come 
into  operation.  This  provides  slack  to  insure  the  smooth 
starting  of  long  trains.  The  casing  is  not  subjected  to 
wear,  as  none  of  the  moving  parts  come  in  contact  with 


it.  The  parts  subjected  to  wear  are  of  simple  form  and 
are  readily  replaced.  Replacements  for  wear,  however, 
are  not  likely  to  be  necessary,  as  the  gear  provides  the 
possibility  for  a  wide  range  of  adjustment  simply  by  the 
application  of  liners  between  the  outer  casing  friction 
plates  and  the  housing.  The  parts  are  all  held  together 
in  the  casing  by  a  key  and  are  under  initial  compression. 
This  gear  has  a  high  capacity,  and  the  one  on  exhibi- 
tion has  been  in  service  at  the  rear  end  of  a  locomotive 
tender  for  several  years. 


Alternating  and  Direct 

Current  Headlight  Sets 

THE  PYLE-NATIONAL  COMPANY,  Chicago,  IS  exhibiting 
two  new  headlight  sets.  They  are  very  similar  in 
appearance  and  some  of  the  parts  of  both  are 
interchangeable. 

The  alternating  current  set  includes  an  induction  type 
generator  and  is  designed  to  meet  the  demand  for  a 
500-watt  outfit  that  will  operate  with  a  minmum  of 
supervision.  The  cast  envelope  has  a  top  exhaust,  a 
side  intake,  and  is  20^^'  in.  long,  11^  in.  high  and  11^ 
in.  wide.  The  supporting  surfaces  of  the  feet  are  ma- 
chined and  interchangeabiHty  with  previous  designs  is 
provided  for. 

The  turbine  is  an  improved  radial  impulse  type.  The 
exhaust  pressure  is  reduced  to  a  very  low  value  and  no 
friction  packing  is  used.  The  shaft  with  all  rotating 
parts  attached  is  carried  on  two  heavy  ball  bearings. 
These  bearings  are  housed  in  renewable  sleeve  bushings 
so  as  to  make  the  compensation  for  ball  bearing  race 
wear  simply  a  matter  of  bushing  replacement.  A  posi- 
tive splash  system  provides  lubrication  for  the  bearings 
and  the  speed  and  voltage  governing  mechanism.  Hard- 
ened steel  is  used  for  governor  friction  members  and  a 
novel  arrangement  is  provided  for  prolonging  the  life 
of  these  members.  Adjustment  is  accomplished  by  the 
screwing  in  of  an  anti-friction  plug. 

A  balanced  piston  type  governor  valve  controls  the 
steam  to  the  three-stage  nozzle  and  no  speed  adjustment 
is  necessary  for  steam  pressures  between  100  lb.  and  250 
lb.  Should  normal  speed  regulation  fail,  a  safety  device 
automatically  cuts  down  the  steam  to  a  quantity  just 
sufficient  to  support  minimum  illumination  until  the  dis- 
turbing cause  can  be  removed. 

The  dynamo  is  of  the  induction  alternator  type  and 
consists  simply  of  a  special  rotor  revolving  in  a  perma- 
nent magnetic  field.  The  field  consists  of  two  laminated 
pole  pieces  connected  by  permanent  magnets  of  low  flux 
density.  The  winding  consists  of  but  two  coils  of  a  few 
turns  each,  mounted  on  the  central  extension  of  each 
pole.  The  machine  has  no  commutator,  no  brushes,  no 
coils  on  the  rotor,  and  it  is  claimed  that  it  cannot  be 
injured  by  short  circuits  or  overload. 

The  direct  current  set  differs  from  the  alternating 
current  machine  principally  in  the  design  of  the  gen- 
erator. The  turbine  runners  are  interchangeable.  The 
armature  is  of  the  drum  type  and  is  form  wound.  The 
field  has  consequent  poles,  vertical  laminated  magnets 
and  horizontal  pole  pieces.  Binding  posts  are  omitted 
for  lead  terminals  in  view  of  the  development  of  conduit 
wiring  of  locomotives.  All  rotating  parts  may  be  re- 
moved without  disturbing  the  insulation  or  the  electrical 
connections.  The  speed  of  the  machine  is  3,000  r.p.m. 
and  it  weighs  150  lb.  It  is  claimed  that  the  variation  in 
speed  due  to  steam  pressure  variations  between  100  lb. 
and  250  lb.  is  less  than  one  per  cent. 
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Bettendorf  Swing  Motion  Truck 

ANKW  ADAI'TATION  of  tlU'  \V(.'ll-I<IU)\vn  SwillS  lUotioil 
truck  lias  been  developed  in  ihe  past  few  years  by 
the  Hettendorf  Company,  liettendorf,  Iowa,  for 
oars  wherein  it  is  desiral)le  to  obtain  easier  ridinsi^  ciuali- 
ties  ihan  the  ordinary  freight  car.  This  truck  is  illus- 
trated herewith  and  coiniiriscs  the  P.ettendorf  one-piece 
side  frame,  with  journal  I)oxes  cast  intofjral.  The  cen- 
tral ojHMiinti'  in  this  side  frame  is  arrani^ed  to  receive 
a  carryinj^'  transom,  bavins?  at  its  ends  inlerlockini?  liosses 
which  ht  into  recesses  provided  in  the  lower  member  of 


General  Arrangement,  New  Swing  Motion  Truck 

the  side  frame  to  hold  the  ends  of  the  transom  in  jjroper 
relation  with  the  side  frame. 

From  the  transom  are  suspended  swing  hanger  links 
of  the  usual  type,  having  lower  pivots  or  axles  on  which 
a  spring  plank  rests.  The  bolster  in  turn  is  supported 
on  springs,  which  may  be  either  elliptic  or  helical  and 
rest  in  turn  on  the  spring  plank  itself.  This  construction 
provides  the  usual  swing  motion  wherein  the  spring 
plank,  together  with  the  springs  and  truck  bolster,  are 
permitted  to  have  a  limited  side  motion  within  the 
transom. 

The  Bettendorf  Company  states  that  up  to  the  present 
time  upwards. of  5,000  cars  are  now  equipped  with  this 
style  of  truck.    These  trucks  are  popular  among  the  train 


Bettendorf  Swing   Motion  Truck,  Dismantled 

crews  on  account  of  the  good  riding  qualities  of  caboose 
cars  equipped  with  the  Bettendorf  swing  motion  truck. 

To  dismantle  these  trucks  it  is  only  necessary  to  raise 
the  transom  from  its  interlocking  engagement  with  the 
side  frame ;  the  wedges  and  bearings  are  removed  in  the 
usual  manner  and  the  side  frame  can  then  be  slipped  oi¥ 
the  ends  of  the  journals  without  disturbing  or  removing 
any  other  parts  from  the  truck,  not  even  the  brake 
arrangement,  as  shown  in  the  accompanying  illustration. 


Stanforge  Draft  Gear 

TiiK  Standard  1'01<(;in(;s  Co.mi'anv,  Indiana  Harbor, 
Ind.,  has  a  new  draft  gear  on  exhibition  this  year 
which  embodies  several  interesting  features.  All 
])arts  entering  into  the  construction  of  the  Stanforge 
draft  gear  are  of  forged  steel.  P.y  the  use  of  drop 
forged  steel  great  strength  and  long  wearing  qualities 
are  obtained,  as  well  as  precise  dimensions  of  all  the 
parts.  With  such  precision  the  parts  of  the  gear  fit  to- 
gether perfectly  when  assembled. 

The  parts  are  housed  in  a  forged  barrel  which  is 
never  subjected  to  frictional  wear,  being  protected  on 
each  side  by  the  friction  plates. 

The  triple  coil  spring  with  which  this  draft  gear  is 
cqui])])e(l  is  made  with  one  long  outside  coil  to  receive  the 
initial  compressions,  and  after  the  gear  has  been  com- 
pressed to  one-half  of  its  travel,  the  two  inner  springs 
start  to  compress  in  conjunction  with  the  outer  coil, 
offering  an  increasing  resistance  as  the  coils  approach 
their  solid  height.  The  springs  in  this  gear  are  pro- 
tected  from  ever  being  worked  solid. 

In  action  the  gear  is  most  sensitive  and  responds  to 
light  buffs  with  the  same  softness  as  the  spring  gear  and 
with'  sufficient  recoil  under  all  conditions. 

Under  buff  or  pull,  the  action  of  the  gear  is  the  same, 
that  is,  the  triangular  blocks  slide  transversely  on  the 
follower  plate  toward  one  another  and  at  the  same  time 
move  longitudinally  into  the  barrel,  giving  a  resultant 
direction  of  force  at  a  60-deg.  angle,  causing  a  pinching 
action  on  the  rocking  center  blocks  which,  in  turn,  rotate 


Cross-Section   of  the  Stanforge  Draft  Gear.     Dotted  Lines 
Show  Closed  Position 

about  the  pin  and  open  up  inside  the  barrel  so  as  to  exert 
a  powerful  transverse  pressure  on  each  of  the  integral 
spring  seat  and  side  blocks. 

The  rocking  center  blocks  and  the  integral  spring 
seats  and  side  blocks  move  twice  as  fast  as  the  triangular 
blocks,  therefore,  have  double  the  travel  with  the  result 
that  the  wear  on  the  longitudinal  friction  plates  is  dis- 
tributed over  double  the  area  when  compared  to  draft 
gears  which  do  not  possess  this  differential  movement  in 
the  frictional  members. 

It  is  claimed  that  the  superior  quality  of  material  en- 
tering into  the  construction  and  the  precision  with  which 
the  several  parts  of  this  gear  are  manufactured,  insure 
perfect  protection  to  a  car  for  a  long  period  of  years 
without  loss  of  capacity  or  length  of  travel.  The  gear 
is  made  compact  and  self-contained  with  no  protruding 
members  which  might  become  damaged  by  a  wreck  or 
derailment,  rendering  the  gear  practically  indestructible. 

Should  it  become  necessary  to  take  up  any  wear  due 
to  friction,  this  is  easily  accomplished  by  introducing  be- 
tween the  scissors  or  rocker  blocks  a  pin  of  increased 
diameter,  the  increase  being  equivalent  to  the  sum  of 
the  wear  on  all   frictional   surfaces.     By  so  doing  the 
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parts  are  restored  to  their  original  position.  As  the 
spring  and  other  principal  parts  are  housed  they  are 
protected  from  the  weather  and  interference  from  out- 
side causes. 


Rotary  Shears  for  General  Work 

STRAIGHT  LINES  ON  SHEET  METAL  Can  be  cut  more 
quickly  by  rotary  shears  than  by  any  other  type  of 
machine  except  long  bladed  shears  cutting  the  entire 
length  at  one  stroke.  Furthermore,  it  is  possible  to  cut 
irregular  zigzag  shapes  or  openings  in  sheets  without 
cutting  in  from'  the  sides  and  these  different  uses  make 
rotary  shears  valuable  general  purpose  machines. 

Recent  improvements  in  rotary  shear  construction  have 
been  embodied  in  the  line  of  machines  manufactured  by 
the  Quickwork  Company,  St.  Marys,  Ohio,  and  exhibited 
at  spaces  116-118.  These  machines  are  made  in  seven 
sizes  to  cut  sheet  metal  up  to  and  including  one  inch 
thick.  The  No.  40  shear,  illustrated,  has  a  capacity  up 
to  and  including  one-half  inch. 

Either  belt  drive  or  motor  drive  can  be  provided  and 
the  specifications  call  for  a  10-hp.  motor  with  shaft  L 
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Rotary  Shear  with  Indicating  Attachment.    Shear  No.  40. 

48  in.  Throat,  Weight  13,000  lbs.    Cuts  Yz  in.  Thick 

Mild  Steel  and  All  Lighter  Gauges 

arranged  to  run  at  294  r.p.m.  The  clutch  E  for  starting 
and  stopping  is  conveniently  located  and  three  speed 
changes  are  available  by  operation  of  lever  F.  Arrange- 
ment is  made  for  power  longitudinal  movement  of  either 
cutter  head,  and  automatic  safety  stops  eliminate  danger 
of  running  the  heads  too  far. 

Especial  attention  is  called  to  the  indicating  attach- 
ment used  to  facilitate  following  any  desired  line.  This 
indicator,  K,  comprises  three  faces,  visible  from  the  front, 
rear  and  end  of  the  shear.  The  operator  by  holding  a 
steel  pointer  on  the  marked  line  on  the  sheet  indicates  to 
the  helper,  through  the  index  finger  of  the  face  of  the 
indicator  K,  just  when,  which  way,  and  how  much  to 
shift  the  plate  to  keep  it  in  line  for  straight  shearing. 
The  indicator  is  not  essential  to  working  the  shears  but 
is  a  great  aid  to  both  experienced  and  inexperienced 
operators. 


Double  Channel  Steel  End 

A  STEEL  END  ADAPTED  for  usc  on  box  or  goudola  cars 
designed  to  secure  the  maximum  strength  with 
plates  of  light  section,  has  been  developed  by  the 
Hutchins  Car  Roofing  Company,  Detroit,  Mich.  Because 
of  the  similarity  of  the  cross  section  through  the  face  of 
the  end  to  channels  riveted  together  at  their  flanges  with 
the  webs  placed  alternately  inward  and  outward,  it  has 
been  designated  the  double  channel  end.  The  close  resem- 
blance to  the  trough  flooring  used  in  bridge  construction 
is  also  noticeable. 

At  the  end  of  each  channel  are  two  reinforcing  ribs 
which  extend  around  the  vertical  corners  and  strengthen 
the  side  flanges.  The  inside  surfaces  are  made  flush 
with  the  outside  face  of  the  corner  posts  and  the  depres- 
sions of  the  channel  section  are  2^  in.  deep.  For  box 
cars  the  end  is  made  in  two  or  three  sections,  each  being 
of  whatever  thickness  may  be  desired.  For  gondola  cars 
one  or  two  sections  are  used.  The  nailing  strips  for  the 
lining  for  box  cars  bear  on  flat  surfaces  and  the  inner 
faces  furnish  additional  support,  thus  permitting  the  use 
of  "^%6-Jn-  end  lining,  if  desired. 

It  is  stated  that  due  to  the  fact  that  the  construction 
gives  the  maximum  section  modulus  with  a  given  thick- 
ness of  plate,  this  end  may  be  made  of  YiQ-m.  material 
and  maintain  the  strength  which  is  considered  necessary 
for  box  or  .gondola  cars. 


Portable  Rivet  Forge 

A  PORTABLE  RIVET  FORGE  has  been  placed  on  the  mar- 
ket recently  by  the  Hauck  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.     This  forge    is    provided 
with  a  20-gal.  oil  tank,  which    is  laid  flat    on  the    iron 
frame,  thus  lowering  the  center  of  gravity  and  keeping 
the  forge  well  balanced  at  all  times.     Twenty-four  inch 


Hauck    Portable    Rivet    Forge 

wheels  used  on  the  forge  enable  it  to  be  moved  about 
easily  and  it  can  be  pulled  across  tracks  without  diffi- 
culty or  loss  of  time.  The  capacity  of  the  forge  is  3,000 
three-quarter  inch  rivets  in  an  eight-hour  day. 

An  additional  advantage   of  the   Hauck   forge  is  its 
compactness,  as  the  handle  works  on  a  swivel  and  can  be 
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swung  back  when  the  forge  is  used  between  tracks.  The 
burner  works  on  tlie  vacuum  princii)le,  the  oil  being 
siplioned  from  the  tank.  This  is  a  safety  feature,  inas- 
much as  there  is  no  pressure  on  the  tank  which,  how- 
ever, is  strongly  constructed  and  if  desired  it  can  be  ar- 
ranged so  that  the  oil  is  fed  under  ])ressure.  As  shown 
in  the  illustration,  the  tank  is  equipped  with  a  large  fill- 
ing funnel  with  a  cover.  This  prevents  dirt  or  dust 
from  settling  in  the  funnel  and  being  washed  into  the 
tank  when  the  tank  is  filled. 


able  for  the  receipt  of  passengers  without  overheating. 
During  its  first  try-out  last  season  laboratory  and 
service  tests  showed  the  diaphragm  to  be  rugged  and  with 
a  six-i)ipe  radiation  this  valve  handled  the  system  satis- 
factorily in  zero  weather,  giving  ample  heat  with  less 
blow  of  steam  from  the  drips  than  from  the  ordinary 
type  valves.  The  new  design  has  reducd  the  weight  to 
16  lbs.,  complete,  no  bell  cranks  or  mechanical  move- 
ments being  used  in  the  operation  of  the  valve.  It  is 
easily  applied  to  old  and  new  equipment. 


Improvements  in  Vapor 

Car  Heating  Valve 

AMONG  THE  NEW  FE.\TUREs  of  the  vapor  car  heating 
system  exhibited  by  the  Gold  Car  Heating  & 
Lighting  Company,  New  York,  is  an  improved 
type  of  inside  vapor  valve  No.  1112.  With  the  recent 
modifications  the  construction  of  this  valve  corresponds 
closely  to  that  of  the  No.  887  underhung  type.  The 
adjusting  screw  formerly  used  in  the  inside  valve  has 
been  entirely  eliminated ;  this  elimination  is  made  pos- 
sible by  the  type  of  diaphragm  used.  It  is  constructed 
in  two  separate  sections  joined  together  as  a  unit,  each 
section  separately  containing  a  volatile  liquid.  Should 
one  section  fail  after  long  service  the  remaining  section 


Simplified  Type  of  Inside  Vapor  Valve 

is  capable  of  operating  the  valve  temporarily  until  an- 
other one  is  supplied,  thus  doubling  the  life  of  the  dia- 
phragm and  eliminating  the  excessive  blow  of  steam 
from  the  drips. 

The  diaphragm  unit  is  capable  of  a  working  expansion 
of  %6  in-,  whereas  %6  in.  expansion  is  all  that  is 
required  to  operate  the  valve ;  therefore,  it  will  handle 
perfectly  all  steam  pressure  encountered  in  car  heat- 
ing. 

The  ventilating  drip  horn  furnished  materially  aids  in 
flushing  the  diaphragm  chamber  with  cool  air  according 
to  outside  temperatures  and  speed  of  the  train.  At 
terminals  where  cars  lay  over,  this  cooling  action  is  not 
as  great  and  less  steam  is  allowed  to  enter  the  radiators, 
the  quantity  being  just  enough  to  keep  the  cars  comfort- 


Facilitating  Engineering  Calculations 

A  CHART  of  trigonomertic  functions  has  recently 
been  published  in  card  form  by  the  Monroe  Cal- 
culating Machine  Company,  Orange,  N.  J.  Engi- 
neers have  frequent  use  for  the  general  functions  of 
right  and  oblique  triangles  and  it  was  felt  that  if  these 
formulae  were  grouped  together  with  illustrations  it 
would  form  a  chart  which  would  save  considerable  time 
in  the  figure-work  of  the  engineer.  These  charts  have 
an  added  value  inasmuch  as  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
detail  work  can  be  delegated  to  an  assistant  or  clerk 
whose  time  is  not  so  valuable  and  who  need  not  under- 
stand the  intricacies  of  trigonometry.  For  example,  in 
the    formulae    for    the    area    of    an    oblique    triangle: 

.  a^  sin  B  sin  C  .^  .  .      .         ^^      , 

Area  =       -^r-=-. — r-       it  is  a  simple  matter  for  anyone 
2  Sin  A  ^ 

to  substitute  the  value  of  a  and  the  functions  from  a 
table  of  sines. 

To  further  facilitate  the  handling  of  the  calculations 
— multiplications  and  divisions,  additions  and  subtrac- 
tions— the  reverse  of  the  card  gives  the  method  of  solv- 
ing the  formulae  on  the  Monroe  machine.  The  principal 
difificulty  in  all  such  work,  is  the  handling  of  very  large 
size  numbers,  such  as  the  result  from  squaring  the  side 
of  a  triangle  or  the  multiplication  of  two  factors.  The 
chart  when  used  with  the  machine  simphfies  such  work 
so  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  work  out  each  part  separ- 
ately and  in  a  number  of  cases  all  the  work  may  be  done 
entirely  in  the  machine,  writing  only  the  final  answer  on 
paper.  The  formula  in  which  one  side,  C,  equals  the 
squart  root  of  a^  +  b^  —  2ab  cos  C,  can  be  handled  in 
a  very  simple  manner,  entirely  within,  and  without  clear- 
ing the  machine. 

Originally  logarithms  were  devised  to  facilitate  calcu- 
lations, large  multiplications  and  divisions,  it  being  easier 
and  presenting  less  opportunity  for  errors  to  creep  in,  to 
add  the  logarithms  instead  of  multiplying,  or  to  subtract 
them  instead  of  dividing.  Logarithms  are  still  used  Dy 
many  for  multiplication  and  in  trigonometric  functions 
also,  because  of  the  absence  of  sufficiently  large  tables  of 
the  natural  functions  of  the  angle.  The  natural  functions 
are  multiplied  or  divided  the  same  as  other  numbers. 
With  calculating  machines  that  perform  large  multiplica- 
tions easily  logaritlims  are  largely  displaced  and  the 
tables  of  natural  functions  used  instead.  The  tables  of 
natural  functions  now  published  are  carried  out  usually 
to  five  decimal  places  and  the  nearest  minute  of  the  angle. 
In  some  engineering  work  this  is  not  sufficiently  accurate, 
tables  of  seven  decimal  places  and  to  the  nearest  ten 
seconds  of  angle  being  desired.  To  increase  the  service 
of  the  Monroe  Calculating  Machine  to  the  engineering 
field  a  careful  study  is  being  made  of  the  needs  in  the 
way  of  methods  and  tables  with  the  idea  of  providing 
the  necessary  facilities  to  reduce  the  labor  involved  and 
insure  the  accuracy  of  such  figure  work. 
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If  there  have  been  doubts  in  any  minds  as  to  the  health 
and  vigor  of  Section  III,  Mechanical,  attendance  at  yes- 
terday's  session   would   have   effec- 
Things  tively  dispelled  them.     The  seating 

Are  accommodations  of  the  Greek  Tem- 

Warming  Up  P'e  were  taxed  to  their  capacity  and 
standing  room  only  was  available. 
The  relations  of  the  association  to  the  railroads  this  year 
are  such  that  this  can  indicate  only  one  thing — interest 
in  the  work  of  the  convention.  This  was  fully  borne 
out  by  the  live  and  constructive  value  of  the  discussions 
on  the  more  important  reports. 

A  suggestion  was  made  during  the  discussion  of  the  re- 
port of  the  Committee  on  Autogenous  and  Electric  Weld- 
ing    that     the     welding     operators 
Welding  should  be  licensed.    This  suggestion 

p        .  was    opposed    on    the    ground    that 

while  a  license  might  mean  that  a 
man  could  handle  his  arc  properly, 
he  might  apply  his  weld  to  a  bad  casting  that  would  fail 
at  some  point  remote  from  the  weld.  Proper  supervision, 
it  was  said,  was  to  be  recommended  rather  than  the 
licensing  of  operators.  Welding  schools  and  methods 
for  testing  welds  were  also  mentioned.  Summed  up,  the 
discussion  indicated  a  need  for  all  these  things.  Schools 
are  needed  to  make  operators,  a  license  or  a  test  is  neces- 
sary to  insure  that  the  welder  can  make  a  good  weld,  a 
testing  method  is  desirable  for  insuring  consistent  results 


from  a  welder  and  good  supervision  is  essential  for  in- 
suring proper  applications  of  welding. 

The  report  of  the  Committee  on  Repair  Shop  Layouts 

and   the   discussion   which    followed   its   presentation   at 

yesterday's   session   of    Section   III, 

Tools  for  Mechanical,    drew    attention    to     a 

Steel  promising  field  for  development  by 

Car  Work  shop  equipment  manufacturers. 
Most  of  the  machine  tools  now 
used  in  steel  car  repair  shops  are  designed  primarily  for 
boiler  shop  work,  and  as  far  as  the  need  for  special 
equipment  has  been  supplied,  it  is  with  shop  made  de- 
vices. These  tools  are  usually  more  or  less  crude  in  con- 
struction and  seldom  efficient  in  operation.  Steel  cars 
are  rapidly  increasing  in  numbers  and  have  now  been  in 
service  long  enough  so  that  the  amount  of  heavy  steel 
car  repair  work  is  increasing  rapidly.  The  problem  of 
providing  for  this  work  is  now  receiving  consideration 
by  many  railroads,  and  the  opportunity  is  ripe  for  a  study 
of  the  requirements  of  the  heavy  repair  shop  and  the 
development  of  tools  adapted  to  the  special  conditions 
encountered  in  the  fabrication  of  steel  car  repair  parts. 

The  members  of  the  Mechanical  Section  should  be  heart- 
ily  commended    for   the   active   and   intelligent   interest 
shown  in  the  discussion  of  the  report 
Autogenous        of    the    Committee    on    Autogenous 
^rj  ,  ,.  and  Electric  Welding.  If  it  had  not 

s  amg  been  necessary  to  leave  time  for  the 

other  reports  the  discussion  would 
probably  have  lasted  all  morning.  The  various  users  do 
not  get  uniform  results,  and  the  result  has  been  that  cer- 
tain practices  are  not  considered  advisable.  The  practice 
of  welding  parts  the  mechanical  strength  of  which  is  re- 
sponsible for  safety  is  not  generally  recommended.  This 
attitude  is  entirely  justifiable  and  desirable,  as  safety  is 
pararnount.  At  the  same  time  the  members  should  not 
lose  sight  of  the  developments  which  have  been  and  are 
being  made.  There  are  committees,  societies,  manufac- 
turing companies  and  individual  engineers  giving  their 
best  efforts  to  the  development  of  the  art,  and  the  rail- 
roads should  not  only  keep  in  mind  all  the  possibilities 
of  welding,  but  should  also  give  their  assistance  to  those 
who  are  working  to  make  autogenous  welding  thoroughly 
and  completely  dependable. 

Many  roads  now  are  or  soon  will  be  considering  electri- 
fication.    When  that  question  comes  up  the  mechanical 

department  must  be  in  a  position  to 

The   Crux  pass    intelligently    on    the    ultimate 

of  economy  of  electric  operation.   Elec- 

Electrification       trification   has  not  been  adopted   in 

this  country  as  a  means  of  saving 
money  under  every  day  operating  conditions.  For  over- 
coming the  smoke  nuisance  in  tunnels  or  large  cities,  or 
for  increasing  track  capacity  it  has  proved  useful.  Be- 
fore electrification  can  be  adopted  on  a  large  scale  the 
economy  of  electric  operation  must  be  definitely  estab- 
lished. Extravagant  claims  are  made  regarding  the  sav- 
ing in  fuel  and  maintenance.  Some  advocates  of  electri- 
fication claim  a  reduction  in  fuel  consumption  as  high  as 
66  per  cent.  Other  estimates  based  on  the  power  con- 
sumption of  electrified  divisions  give  figures  as  low  as 
25  per  cent.  Widely  dififering  statements  are  also  made 
concerning  the  comparative  costs  of  maintaining  steam 
and  electric  motive  power.  There  is  a  question  as  to 
the  extent  to  which  electrification  can  be  justified  as  a 
business  proposition.  Authentic  comparative  data  on 
both  fixed  charges  and  operating  costs  and  particularly 
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on  power  or  fuel  costs  and  cqiiipmeiil  iiiaiiitcnniiicc 
cliarfjcs  are  lacking.  The  association  could  i)crform  a 
valuable  service  for  the  railroads  by  arranging  to  have 
this  subject  studied  by  the  committee  during  the  coming 
year. 


From  a  thorough  inspection  of  the  exhibits  in  the  ma- 
chinery section  it  would  appear  that  the  manufacturers 

of    machine    tools    and    hoists    have 

No  left  very  little  to  be  desired  in  the 

Stone  way     of     etiuipmcnt     rcc|uired     for 

Unturned  ^^^    modern    engine    terminal.      Of 

course,  "there  is  many  a  slip  'twixt 
the  cup  and  the  lip"  and  the  average  mechanical  super- 
intendent may  feel  rather  dubious  over  the  possibility  of 
getting  any  part  of  the  splendid  assortment  of  machinery 
into  his  engine  terminals,  but  he  will  unquestionably 
go  back  with  a  more  definite  idea  of  just  what  he  wants 
and  that  in  itself  is  something.  The  manufacturers  of 
machine  tools  and  of  cranes  and  hoists  have  left  no  stone 
unturned  in  providing  for  the  needs  of  the  improved 
engine  terminals.  Modernized  engine  terminals  are  a 
necessity.  The  manufacturers  know  that  and  have  an- 
ticipated the  requirements.  Now  it  is  up  to  the  me- 
chanical men  to  spread  the  propaganda  for  better  ter- 
minals until  the  idea  becomes  ingrained  in  the  minds  of 
those  responsible  for  the  expenditures  made  to  improve 
our  railroads.  Mechanical  representatives  of  the  rail- 
roads attending  this  convention  would  be  derelict  in  their 
dutv  if  they  did  not  take  particular  note  of  some  of  the 
new  shaper  and  small  lathe  models  or  if  they  overlooked 
the  crank  pin  turning  machine  or  other  tools  specially 
adapted  to  work  in  engine  houses.  These  are  all  im- 
portant features  in  the  modernized  engine  terminal. 


There  is  no  question  about  the  advisability  of  co-opera- 
tive research ;  it  has  long  been  recognized  in  principle  in 
the  virtual  acceptance  by  many 
The  Value  of  roads  of  the  results  of  tests  conduct- 
Co-Operative  ed  by  the  comparatively  few  rail- 
Research  roads  that  have  been  in  a  position 
thoroughly  and  impartially  to  inves- 
tigate the  relative  merits  of  various  devices.  The  tests 
conducted  at  Altoona  have  been  of  immeasurable  value 
to  all  American  railroads.  The  mechanical  associations 
have  endorsed  the  principle  of  co-operative  research  in 
the  co-operative  investigation  of  important  devices  and 
methods.  The  establishment  of  co-operative  research 
on  a  permanent  basis  would  simply  create  a  better  foun- 
dation upon  which  to  perpetuate  a  well-established  idea 
in  a  workable  form.  The  railroads  have  no  trade  se- 
crets to  guard  from  one  another  and  the  manufacturers 
have  nothing  to  lose  in  the  elimination  of  inefificient  and 
ineffective  devices  from  the  market.  The  publication 
of  data  resulting  from'  rigorous  comparative  tests  would 
place  the  equipment  business  on  a  much  more  satisfac- 
tory basis  and  save  individual  railroads  an  immense 
amount  of  money  lost  on  devices  and  materials  that 
have  ultimately  proved  deficient.  The  results  of  the 
comparative  tests  on  draft  gears  and  locomotive  reverse 
gears  initiated  by  the  Inspection  and  Test  Section  of  the 
Railroad  Administration  will  afford  an  impetus  to  the 
movement  which  should  now  be  crystallized  into  a  defi- 
nite plan  for  an  organization  supported  by  all  progres- 
sive railroads  which  can  proceed  to  make  thorough  and 
impartial  tests  on  a  large  number  of  devices  in  every 
day  use,  the  comparative  values  of  which  are  little 
known. 


The  I'ommittce  on  Rei)air  .Shop  Layouts  has  i)efore  it 
one  of  the  most  imjjortant  tasks  confronting  .Section  III, 

Mechanical.  The  i)ractical  value  of 
An  its  work  will  l)e  measured  by  the  ex- 

Impracticable  tent  to  which  it  is  able  to  helj)  the 
Layout  members  in  their  efforts  to  get  the 

rigiil  kind  of  sho])s  on  their  individ- 
ual roads.  It  is  unfortunate  in  this  connection  that  the 
re])air  shop  layout  presented  in  the  committee's  re])ort 
did  not  receive  some  comment  in  the  discussion.  In 
round  numbers,  there  are  2,400,000  railroad  owned 
freight  cars  in  the  United  States.  Normally,  about  4 
per  cent  of  these  cars  receive  repairs  of  all  classes  daily, 
but  of  this  4  per  cent  only  about  one-tenth,  or  10,000 
cars,  receive  heavy  repairs.  The  plan  presented  by  the 
committee  calls  for  an  ultimate  development  capable  of 
turning  out  100  heavy  repairs  daily.  Fully  developed, 
.such  a  plan  is  capable  of  taking  care  of  an  average  of 
2,000  miles  of  line  which,  with  few  exceptions,  is  far 
above  the  economic  extent  of  territory  to  be  served  by 
one  shop.  The  property  required  for  the  full  develop- 
ment is  over  a  mile  long  and  a  few  hundred  feet  less 
than  one-half  mile  wide  for  mo.st  of  its  length.  Starting 
with  the  initial  layout  for  25  cars  output  daily,  the  lay- 
out provides  for  a  future  development  quadrupling  this 
output.  For  years  after  the  completion  of  the  initial  unit 
a  large  part  of  the  property  required  for  the  ultimate 
development  must  remain  idle,  thus  placing  a  heavy 
carrying  charge  on  the  operation  of  the  existing  plant. 
Furthermore,  changes  in  traffic  development,  the  condi- 
tions in  the  labor  market  and  increases  in  land  values 
may  completely  change  the  economic  aspects  of  the 
whole  plan  long  before  it  reaches  its  full  development. 
While  the  consideration  of  shop  layouts  is  probably  not 
the  most  important  phase  of  the  committee's  work,  it  is 
one  which  should  be  developed  in  such  a  way  as  to  be  of 
maximum  usefulness  to  the  greatest  number  of  the  mem- 
bers, and  it  seems  evident  that  to  fulfill  this  requirement 
a  less  pretentious  plan  should  be  developed. 


From  the  semi-annual  convention  of  the  Association  of 
Railway  Electrical  Engineers,  which  was  held  yesterday 

at  the  Hotel  Dennis,  it  is  evident 
More    Pep  that  the  time  is  rapidly  coming  when 

For  the  some   stimujus   will   have   to  be   in- 

Electrical  Men     jected  into  the  Association  if  it  is  to 

continue  to  be  a  factor  in  the  elec- 
trical problems  of  the  railroads.  Out  of  the  number  of 
reports  outlined  in  the  program  half  only  were  presented. 
Inasmuch  as  most  of  the  reports  at  this  semi-annual  meet- 
ing are  in  the  nature  of  progress  reports,  it  would  seem 
that  some  progress,  at  least,  could  have  been  reported. 
We  have  already  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
electrical  matters  which  came  up  for  discussion  in  the 
sessions  of  the  Mechanical  Section  did  not  receive  the 
discussion  that  they  merited.  No  such  lack  of  discussion 
can  be  said  to  prevail  in  the  meetings  of  the  Association 
of  Railway  Electrical  Engineers.  The  difficulty  that  lies 
here  is  not  that  the  members  fail  to  talk,  but  that  they 
fritter  away  the  time  in  the  discussion  of  microscopic  and 
unimportant  details  and  miss  entirely  the  big  opportuni- 
ties that  exist  all  around  them.  For  this  reason,  if  for 
no  other,  it  will  be  a  very  great  step  forward  when  the 
A.  R.  E.  E.  joins  the  A.  R.  A.  New  membership  will 
be  the  certain  result  of  such  a  union.  Duplication  of 
reports,  such  as  exists  to-day,  will  be  eliminated.  More 
enthusiasm,  better  discussion  and  bigger  problems  will 
be  the  inevitable  result  of  this  consolidation,  and  a  larger 
and  stronger  organization  will  result,  whose  decisions  in 
electrical  matters  will  have  the  keynote  of  finality. 
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How  many  railroads  regard  the  university  graduate  as  a 
superfluous  luxury  and  how  many  roads  will  appropriate 
money  to  give  the  college  man  the 
Who  Pays  special  training  that  will  enable  him 

His  to  apply  a  well-trained  mind  to  the 

Salary?  highly  speciaHzed  problem  of  trans- 

portation? How  many  railroads 
that  have  initiated  special  apprentice  courses  will  be  the 
first  to  eliminate  this  feature  as  the  easiest  way  to  pare 
down  expenses  in  a  pinch?  Do  these  railroads  flatter 
themselves  that  this  is  a  money-saving  program  ?  Do  they 
imagine  that  they  are  not  paying  a  fancy  price  for  uni- 
versity talent  ?  It  is  safe  to  say  that  there  is  not  a  single 
device  being  exhibited  at  this  convention  in  which  the 
college  man  has  not  participated  either  in  the  design, 
manufacture  or  sale.  When  any  of  these  devices  are  sold 
to  the  railroads,  is  not  the  college  man's  salary  figured 
in  the  price,  plus  a  liberal  profit  to  the  man  who  capi- 
talized the  college  man's  brains?  Why  should  not  the 
railroads  capitalize  the  college  man  ?  Why  should  they  not 
also  maintain  a  strong  technical  staff?  Do  not  necessarily 
construe  this  as  a  reflection  on  your  own  organization, 
Mr.  Mechanical  Superintendent ;  but  consider  what  that 
organization  may  be  10  or  15  years  from  now  if  you 
have  no  college  men  in  training  on  your  road  now.  Who 
is  going  to  get  the  best  of  the  bargain  when  it  comes  to 
buying  supplies — the  organization  with  a  strong  technical 
organization,  or  the  one  without?  The  supply  business 
is  a  cold-blooded  game  and  the  railroads  are  paying  a 
pretty  penny  towards  the  salary  of  every  college  man 
that  found  the  supply  business  more  attractive  than  rail- 
roading. 


Of  all  departmental  relationships  on  the  railroad,  the 
most  delicate,  yet  essential,  is  an  intimate  and  cordial 

understanding  between  the  mechan- 

Mechanical   Engi-  jc^i  engineer  and  the  storekeeper,  or 

neer — Purchases    more  broadly  speaking,  the  mechan- 

and  Stores         ^cal  department  and  the    service    of 

supply.  The  stores  department  is 
essentially  a  business  institution ;  its  objective  is  cost, 
and  all  that  works  to  increase  cost,  such  as  interest  on 
the  money  invested  in  material,  depreciation,  obsoles- 
cence and  so  on.  The  mechanical  department  is  wholly 
technical  in  its  function  and  the  mechanical  engineer 
has  the  opportunity  to  reconcile  the  technical  with  the 
business  viewpoint.  He  should  be  capable  of  weighing 
the  requirements  of  the  mechanical  departmnt  against 
the  limitations  imposed  by  market  conditions  and  the 
financial  resources  of  the  railroad  as  interpreted  by  the 
purchasing  agent,  and  can  be  of  immeasurable  assist- 
ance to  the  purchasing  agent  and  service  to  his 
company  by  his  ability  to  outline  in  a  clear-cut,  unbi- 
ased form  the  technical  advantage  of  one  machine  tool 
compared  with  another,  or  of  an  alloy  steel  compared 
with  less  expensive  material.  The  relationship  calls  for 
consideration  on  the  part  of  the  purchasing  agent  and 
breadth  of  view  on  the  part  of  the  mechanical  engineer. 
It  must  be  recognized  that  a  single  machine  tool  or  a 
special  alloy  cannot  always  be  insisted  on,  that  alter- 
nate machines  and  materials  must  always  be  given  con- 
sideration. One  important  railroad  has  gone  so  far  as 
to  entrust  its  mechanical  engineering  staff  with  re- 
sponsibility for  the  final  approval  of  all  material  requi- 
sitions originating  in  the  shops,  because  it  is  thought 
that  in  this  way  overestimated  shop  requirements  are 
discounted  without  the  danger  of  curtailing  shop  out- 
put, resulting  from  requisitions  being  arbitrarily  slash- 
ed by  the  stores  department. 


With  the  increased  use  of  grinding  machines  in  railway 
shop  practice,  the  selection  of  proper  wheels  for  different 
.  classes  of  work  becomes  a  question 

Efficient  of  more  than  passing  importance.   It 

Abrasive  has  been  demonstrated  many  times 

Wheels  that  grinding  wheels  affording  the 

longest  life  are  not  necessarily  the 
cheapest  in  the  long  run,  but  there  is  danger  of  forget- 
ting this  important  fact.  Mechanical  department  officials 
should  make  sure  that  their  subordinates  realize  the  im- 
portance of  selecting  grinding  wheels  of  the  proper  grain 
and  grade,  not  laying  too  much  stress  on  the  length  of 
life  of  the  wheels.  It  is  evident  that  a  wheel  too  hard 
for  a  given  job  will  last  longer  than  a  softer  wheel,  but 
its  cutting  particles  become  dull,  its  efficiency  is  reduced, 
and  the  actual  number  of  pieces  ground  is  less  than  could 
be  ground  on  a  wheel  of  the  proper  grain  and  grade.  In 
the  ideal  wheel  the  cutting  particles  are  harder  than  the 
material  ground  and  the  binding  material  is  just  hard 
enough  to  hold  the  cutting  particles  until  they  become 
dull.  Any  softer  bond  would  allow  the  wheel  to  wear 
away  unnecessarily  fast  and  a  harder  bond  would  hold 
the  cutting  particles  until  they  were  dull,  with  a  resultant 
glazed  or  loaded  wheel.  Conditions  under  which  grind- 
ing wheels  are  used  vary  so  much  that  it  is  impossi^ble  to 
lay  down  an  arbitrary  rule  covering  wheel  selection. 
The  best  method  is  to  consult  a  grinding  expert  who  can 
advise  from  long  experience;  but  if  such  a  man  is  not 
available  or  the  conditions  are  new,  it  may  be  necessary 
to  make  preliminary  tests  before  ordering  a  large  num- 
ber of  wheels.  These  tests  should  be  conducted  care- 
fully, over  a  considerable  period  of  time,  and  by  noting 
the  relative  wheel  costs  and  reduction  in  weights  for  a 
given  number  of  pieces  ground,  it  is  possible  to  determine 
which  is  the  most  efficient  grinding  wheel.  Valuable 
information  as  to  the  best  operating  speed  and  condi- 
tions can  also  be  obtained. 

\\'hen  all-steel  cars  were  first  introduced  some  railroad 
men  anticipated  that  they  would  have  an  indefinitely  long 
»T       ^  .  life,  and   would  be   retired  only  on 

Non-Corrosive      account  of  obsolescence.     The  rapid 
Plates  corrosion   of   the    sheets    in    freight 

for  Cars  cars   has   been  a  disappointment   to 

those  who  were  optimistic  concern- 
mg  the  life  of  steel  cars.  The  marked  reduction  in 
mamtenance  costs  that  was  expected  has  not  developed ; 
on  the  contrary,  there  is  a  question  whether  the  expense 
of  mamtammg  steel  cars  is  any  lower  than  for  cars  con- 
structed partly  of  wood.  The  mistakes  in  estimating  the 
life  of  steel  cars  was  a  natural  one.  The  first  metal 
plates  used  in  cars  were  made  from  ore  containing  a  low 
percentage  of  impurities  and  the  material  was  manufac- 
tured by  other  processes  than  those  now  in  use.  But  is 
there  any  reason  why  the  sheets  used  in  building  cars 
should  not  be  made  to  resist  better  the  action  of  the  ele- 
ments? There  are  on  the  market  materials  which  cost 
little  more  than  ordinary  sheets,  but  give  a  much  longer 
life  when  exposed  to  rust.  The  life  of  the  plate  ordinar- 
ily determines  the  life  of  the  car  and  prolonging  the  life 
of  the  sheets  lengthens  the  service  life  of  the  equipment. 
If  the  price  of  a  non-corrosive  plate  is  20  per  cent  higher 
than  for  the  ordinary  plate  and  this  material  amounts  to 
30  per  cent  of  the  total  co.st  of  the  finished  car  the  in- 
crease in  the  first  cost  by  using  such  material  would  be 
only  six  per  cent.  It  is  not  unreasonable  to  expect  an 
increase  of  50  per  cent  in  the  service  life- of  cars  built  of 
rust-resisting  metal,  so  the  opportunity  for  economy  is 
evident.  The  maintenance  and  depreciation  of  freight 
cars  amounts  to  an  enormous  sum  and  such  a  promising 
field  for  saving  should  be  thoroughly  investigated. 
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Program  for  To-day 

SICCTIDN   III — MECHANICAL 
Discussion  of  Reports  on: 
Revision  of  Passenger  Car  .Rules  of 

Inlerclianse    9.30  A.  M.  to  1().(H)  A.  M. 

Priees  for  l.al)or  and  Materials....  10.00  .-V.  M.  to  1(U()  A.  M. 

Depreciation    for    l-reislu    Cars 10.30  .-V.  M.  to  1  l.lM)  .\.  M. 

Arbitration 11.00  A.  M.  to  11.30  A.  M. 

Tank  Cars   1 1.30  A.  M.  to  12.(K)  M. 

Brake  Slioe  and  r?rake  I'cani  Equip- 
ment    12.00  M.       to  12.30  P.M. 

SECTION  VI — PURCH.\SES  AND  STORES 

MORNING   SESSION 

Discussion  of  Reports  of  Committees      9.30  .\.  M.  to  12.,'0  P.  M. 

Discussion  of  Reports  of  Committees      2.00  P.  M.  to   3.00  P.M. 

AFTERNOON  SESSION 
Discussion  of  Report  of  Committee  on 
Supply    Train    Operation.        Moving 
Pictures  of  Supply  Train  on  South- 
ern Pacific   3.00  P.  M.  to    5.00  P.  M. 

ENTERTAINMENT 

10.30  A.  M.— Orchestral  Concert,  Entrance  Hall,  Million  Dollar 
Pier. 

3.30  P.  M. — Orchestral  Concert  and  Impromptu  Dancing,  En- 
trance Hall,  Million  Dollar  Pier. 

4.30  P.  M. — Tea  will  be  served  in  Entrance  Hall. 

9.30  P.  M.— Grand  Ball  in  Ball  Room  on  Million  Dollar  Pier. 

Railway  Car 

Manufacturers'  Association 

THE  RAILWAY  CAR   MANUFACTURERS*  ASSOCIATION   will 
hold  a  luncheon  to-day  and  a  meeting  at  1.30  P.  M. 
(standard  time)  in  the  Forest  Room  of  the  Marl- 
borough-Blenheim  Hotel. 


Use  of  Rolling  Chairs 

SllOl  I.I)  any  discourk'sy  be  shown  you  by  puMurs 
of   rolliiif;-  chairs,   which  are  j)rovided   by   the  K.  S. 
M.  A.,  take  the  number  on  the  yellow  card  on  the 
chair  and   report   it   promptly  to   some   mcniinT   of   the 
Transportation  Committee. 


Registration  Badges  For 

Members   Exhausted 

THE  SUPPLY  OK  BADGES  for  members  of  Mechanical 
Section  III,  A.  R.  A.,  having  become  exhausted  on 
account  of  the  heavy  registration,  all  members  reg- 
istering after  noon  ye.sterday  were  given  special  guests 
badges  numbered  from  3,000  to  3,099.     They  were,  of 
course,  registered  as  members. 


Registration  Figures 

THE  COMPAR.ATIVE  REGISTRATION  FIGURES  Up  tO  HOOU 
Monday  for  each  year  since  1911  are  shown  in  the 
following  table  : 

1911  1912  1913  1914  1915  1916    1919  1920 
Members,    Section    III,    Me- 
chanical          719  644  673  730  713  754      675  805 

Members,    Section    VI,    Pur- 
chases   and    Stores 406 

Special    Guests     832  584  680  554  507  702   1,278  687 

Railroad    Ladies     705  437  505  433  403  544      875  746 

Sur.'>lv   Ladies    385  223  308  287  232  318      470  660 

Supply  Men    1,662  1,516  1,666  1,484  1,248  1,533  2.300  2,465 

Total     4,303  3,404  3,837  3,488  3,103  3,871   5,648  5,769 

Prior  to,  and  including  1916,  the  figures  for  members 
contain  duplications,  as  many  officers  belonged  to  and 
registered  for  both  the  M.  C.  B.  and  M.  M.  Associations. 


'     President  R.  H.  Aishton,  American  Railroad  Association,    Visiting  the  Exhibit;  Secretary  J.  E.  Fairbanks,  A.  R.  A.,  at 

the  Left;  President  George  R  Carr,  R.  S.  M.  A.,  at  the  Right 


American  Railroad  Association — Section  III — Mechanical 

The  Report  of  the  Committee  on  Repair  Shop  Layouts,  Brings 
Out  a  Lively  Discussion 

Chairman  Tollerton  called  the  meeting  to  order  at  9.45  A.  M. 


Report  of  the  Committee  on  Autogenous  Welding 


HE  REPORT  of  the  committee 
to  the  last  convention  was 
adopted  by  letter  ballot  and 
incorporated  in  the  American 
Railroad  Association  Code 
of  Rules  (M.  C.  B.)  gov- 
erning the  condition  of,  and 
repairs  to,  freight  and  pas- 
senger cars  in  the  interchange 
of  traffic. 

There  were  three  subjects 
referred  back  to  the  com- 
mittee for  further  investiga- 
tion and  report,  viz. : 

1. — Building  up  flat  spots  on 
steel    and    steel    tired    wheels. 

2. — Building  up  of  worn  col- 
lars  at   the   journal   ends    of   axle. 

3. — Welding  of  fractures  in 
couplers. 

The  committee  has  done  considerable  work  on  these  sub- 
jects during  the  past  year,  but  has  not  to  date  concluded  its 
investigation  and  tests.  In  addition  to  the  subjects  left  over 
last  year,  the  committee  is  making  a  thorough  study  of  the 
relative  merits  of  autogenous  gas  and  electric  welding  on  the 
various  parts  of  car  and  locomotive  equipment. 

The  report  was  signed  by  J.  T.  Wallis  (Chairman),  Pennsyl- 
vania System;  W.  O.  Thompson,  New  York  Central;  G.  W. 
Rink,  Central  of  New  Jersey;  A.  M.  McGill,  Lehigh  Valley;  R. 
W.  Schuize,  St.  Louis-San  Francisco;  Willard  Kells,  Atlantic 
Coast  Line;  H.  T.  Bentley,  Chicago  &  North  Western  ;  Geo.  Dur- 
ham, Wheeling  &  Lake  Erie ;  T.  P.  Madden,  Missouri  Pacific ; 
H.  B.  MacFarland,  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe,  and  G.  M. 
Gray,  Bessemer  &  Lake  Erie. 

Discussion 

After  reading  the  report,  W.  O.  Thompson  (N.  Y.  C.)  said: 
'"Your    committee   has    received   considerable    criticism    for    the 


conservative  limits  set  on  fractures  allowed  to  be  welded.  For 
two  or  three  years,  I  was  of  the  same  opinion  as  the  critics, 
but  my  opinion  was  changed  by  seeing  several  very  disastrous 
results,  not  of  welding,  but  of  soldering  over  the  edges  of  frac- 
tures on  different  parts  of  cars  that  afterward  failed,  and  caused 
serious  accidents." 

Prof.  Alfred  S.  Kinsey  (SteTens  Institute  of  Tech.)  :  As  a 
director  of  the  -American  Welding  Society  of  New  York  City, 
I  have  asked  the  privilege  of  the  floor  to  announce  to  you  that 
a  special  committee  has  been  appointed  to  take  up  the  problem 
of  welding  as  it  affects  organizations  such  as  this.  The  com- 
mittee also  will  co-operate  with  the  Boiler  Code  Committee  of 
the  American  Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers  to  do  everything 
possible  to  promote  a  mutual  interest  in  successful  autogenous 
welding.  It  has  been  generally  supposed  that  the  safe  ending 
of  boiler  tubes  was  condemned  by  the  American  Society  of 
Mechanical  Engineers,  but  neither  that  society  nor  its  boiler 
code  committee  ever  took  any  such  action  so  far  as  fire  tubes  are 
concerned.  There  is  not  anything  on  the  records  to  show  how 
tliey  stand  regarding  the  safe  ending  of  fire  tubes  for  locomotives. 
They  do  not  approve  of  the  safe  ending  of  tubes  in  water 
tube  boilers.  The  different  societies  are  asked  to  form  commit- 
tees to  co-operate  with  the  welding  society's  committee,  and  the 
committee  of  the  A.  S.  M.  E.,  to  determine  how  far  we  should 
go  in  allowing  welds  to  be  made  in  tension  members  and  com- 
pression members;  similarly  in  vessels  under  high  pressure. 
The  conference  of  all  these  committees  should  also  discuss  the 
question  of  licensing  welders.  The  insurance  companies  are 
becoming  very  sensitive  about  the  matter,  because  of  the  lack 
of  control  of  welders.  Shall  we  license  welders?  You  men 
who  are  very  much  interested  in  autogenous  welding  in  the  rail- 
road shops  should  have  a  voice  in  the  decision  of  that  question. 

Autogenous  welding  has  come  to  stay.  The  best  engineering 
schools  in  the  country  are  teaching  autogenous  welding.  At 
Stevens  Institute  of  Technology  we  are  teaching  every  one  of 
the  850  students  passing  through  that  school  the  four  methods 
of  welding,  including  the  torch  weld,  the  thermit  weld,  the  elec- 
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trie  wcM.  ;in(l  llic  oxy  ;u<.'i.\  Iciio  wold.  'I'lioy  will  never  he 
welders,  l)iit  they  will  kiunv  wiiat  a  ^nod  weld  is  when  ihey 
come  to  he  assistant  managers  of  shops,  and  have  these  welds 
to  consider  and  to  deal  with.  Night  schools  now  are  hcing  con- 
ducted for  the  instruction  of  welders.  During  the  war,  a  night 
school  was  started  in  New  York,  which  is  still  continuing  its 
work,  because  there  is  such  a  demand  for  gas  welders. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  sec  in  Mr.  Pack's  ofTicc  in  Washington 
a  few  months  ago,  the  examples  of  poor  welding  he  referred 
to  in  his  report  on  hoilcr  explosions.  The  trou!)!c  in  those  cases 
was  that  the  men  who  made  the  welds  either  had  no  conscience, 
or  no  knowledge  of  how  to  make  welds.  They  were  the  worst 
I  ever  saw,  and  it  is  not  fair  that  they  should  he  allowed  to 
condemn  the  process  of  autogenous  welding.  I  believe  that  Mr. 
Pack  did  not  intend  to  condemn  autogenous  welding,  but  only 
wanted  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  method,  although  a 
good  one,  was  at  the  same  time  so  important  that  it  should  be 
handled  only  by  intelligent  men;  hence  the  thought  of  licensing 
welders,  on  my  part. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Master  Boilermakers'  Association  a 
week  ago,  in  Minneapolis,  they  voted  to  have  a  committee  of 
five  appointed,  which  was  to  be  known  as  a  conference  commit- 
tee, and  which  is  to  confer  with  these  other  committees.  In  a 
short  time,  we  will  probably  have  a  meeting  in  Chicago  or  New 
York,  and  with  all  of  these  gentlemen  sitting  around  the  table, 
and  officers  like  Mr.  Pack,  represented,  men  who  are  vitally  in- 
terested in  the  subject,  it  is  hoped  that  recommendations  of  great 
value  will  be  formulated.  VVe  would  appreciate  very  much  having 
the  co-operation  of  this  organization.  I  understand  you  have  a 
committee  on  welding,  and  presume  the  matter  can  be  handled 
through  that  committee. 

C.  E.  Fuller  (U.  P.)  :  Am  I  to  understand  that  the  American 
Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers  is  advocating  the  licensing  of 
welders  ? 

Mr.  Kinsey:  No,  sir.  I  did  not  mean  to  imply  that.  I  meant 
to  say  that  some  of  us,  in  talking  this  over  (I  am  a  member  of 
the  A.  S.  M.  E.,  but  did  not  speak  for  that  organization  officially) 
are  of  the  opinion  that  something  should  be  done  and  must  be 
done  before  long  to  put  the  stamp  of  aproval  on  good  welding, 
and  the  stamp  of  disapproval  on  careless  welding.  We  must 
either  license  the  welder  or  his  boss  to  bring  that  about.  In 
New  York  City  they  have  had  a  requirement  for  a  long  time 
that  welders  must  be  licensed.  You  cannot  perform  a  welding 
operation  in  that  city  without  submitting  to  an  examination  at 
City  Hall  and  paying  $5  for  a  license. 

Mr.  Fuller:  I  am  a  member  of  the  American  Society  of  Me- 
chanical Engineers,  and  know  something  of  their  methods.  The 
A.  S.  M.  E.  has  a  work  to  perform,  and  in  performing  that 
work,  should  we  all  be  crucified  because  some  of  its  members 
are  representatives  of  insurance  agencies  and  other  interested 
parties'  I  think  w  had  better  consider  this  thing  pretty  care- 
fully. We  had  our  experience  in  the  case  of  the  boiler  code. 
It  is  to  be  regretted  that  this  committee  did  not  present  a  re- 
port this  year  more  in  detail  than  it  has  done.  We  are  not 
interested  in  some  things,  but  we  are  interested  in  life  and 
safety.  There  is  nobody  more  interested  in  that  phase  of  the 
question  than  the  railroads.  We  are  not  doing  this  work  hap- 
hazard, or  for  money.  We  are  not  being  paid  for  the  job.  It 
makes  all  the  difference  in  the  world  whether  it  is  a  blacksmith's 
shop  on  the  outside,  or  whether  it  is  one  on  the  inside,  and  I 
for  one  want  to  protest  against  any  action  being  taken  here 
until  the  matter  is  carefully  analyzed. 

R.  W.  Bell  (I.  C.)  :  We  have  approached  the  matter  of  weld- 
ing very  carefully,  and  want  to  go  on  record  as  protesting 
against  the  manner  in  which  truck  side  frames  have  been 
welded. 

Mr.  Fuller:  I  am  a  member  of  the  American  Society  of  Me- 
chanical Engineers,  and  know  something  of  their  methods.  The 
A.  S.  M.  E.  has  a  work  to  perform,  and  in  performing  that  work 
should  we  all  be  crucified  Ijecause  some  of  its  members  are  rep- 
resentatives of  insurance  agencies  and  other  interested  parties? 
I  think  we  had  better  consider  this  thing  pretty  carefully.  We 
had  our  experience  in  the  case  of  the  boiler  code.  It  is  to 
be  regretted  that  this  committee  did  not  present  a  report  this 
year  more  in  detail  than  it  has  done.  We  are  not  interested  in 
some  things,  but  we  axe  interested  in  life  and  safety.  There  is 
nobody  more  interested  in  that  phase  of  the  question  than  the 
railroads.    We  are  not  doing  this  work  haphazard  or  for  money. 


We  are  unl  being  paid  fur  the  job.  It  makes  all  the  difference 
in  the  world  whether  it  is  a  blacksmith's  shop  on  the  outside,  or 
whether  it  is  one  on  the  inside,  and  1  for  one  want  to  protest 
against  any  action  being  taken  here  until  the  matter  is  carefully 
analyzed. 

K.  W.  Bell  (I.  C.)  :  We  have  approached  the  matter  of  weld- 
ing very  carefully,  and  wc  want  to  go  on  record  as  protesting 
against  the  manner  in  which  truck  side  frames  have  been  welded. 
Wc  have  had  some  very  bad  accidents  because  of  the  fact  that 
they  were  simply  soldered.  I  do  not  believe  that  you  should 
have  licensed  welders.  By  selecting  men  carefully  from  among 
our  various  apprentices  we  can  do  all  that  is  necessary  to  train 
efficient  welders.  By  appointing  the  most  intelligent  men  for 
this  class  of   work  we  can  get  good   results. 

J.  J.  Tatum  (B.  &  O.)  :  y\utogcnous  welding  is  a  very  deep 
subject.  At  the  last  convention  we  applied  the  emergency 
brakes  and  slopped  perhaps  too  short  As  Mr.  Bell  has  said, 
there  has  been  some  very  bad  welding  done ;  in  fact  there  have 
been  attempts  to  weld,  and  parts  of  cars  have  been  passed  as 
being  welded  that  were  not  welded.  According  to  the  descrip- 
tion which  is  given  by  some  of  our  men  they  have  the  appear- 
ance of  being  whitewashed. 

We  can  do  more  welding  than  we  have  decided  should  be 
done,  but  it  must  be  done  under  the  direction  of  some  respon- 
sible official.  It  is  not  only  necessary  to  consider  the  method 
of  welding,  but  the  part  to  be  welded.  The  question  many 
times  is  the  character  of  the  casting  or  forging  that  we  are  un- 
dertaking to  weld.  Is  it  worth  welding?  We  may  apply  a 
good  weld  to  a  bad  casting,  and  if  we  do  we  have  gained 
nothing,  and  therefore,  good  supervision  is  necessary  to  get 
proper  welding  of  the  proper  material. 

F.  W.  Brazier  (N.  Y.  C.)  :  I  want  to  bear  out  what  Mr. 
Tatum  and  Mr.  Fuller  have  said.  You  will  notice  that  the  com- 
mittee asks  for  further  time  in  which  to  make  a  study  of  the 
matter.  We  have  some  mighty  poor  welding,  and  it  is  better 
not  to  weld  at  all  unless  we  can  do  it  right;  it  is  better  to  scrap 
the  material  rather  than  pay  in  accidents  on  the  road.  We  have 
quite  a  bright  set  of  men  on  the  railroad,  and  by  supervision 
and  the  work  which  this  committee  is  going  to  do  I  feel  con- 
fident we  shall  develop  good  men. 

I.  S.  Downing  (C.  C.  C.  &  St.  L.)  :  There  is  just  one  ques- 
tion in  my  mind  on  this  matter  of  welding.  It  is  a  preferred 
job,  and  under  the  National  Agreement  I  suppose  we  will  have 
to  bulletin  the  job. 

Prof.  Kinsey:  I  am  afraid  that  you  have  lost  track  of  what 
I  said  first — that  I  came  to  you  as  a  member  of  the  American 
Welding  Society,  not  of  the  A.  S.  M.  E.  My  motive  this  morn- 
ing was  entirely  an  unselfish  one,  prompted  by  the  desire  to 
obtain  exactly  what  you  men  want.  We  have  asked  the 
A.  S.  M.  E.  to  hold  off  with  any  more  restrictions  and  to  stop 
their  discussion  of  this  whole  situation  until  the  organizations 
can  get  its  committee  together,  discuss  the  question  and  estab- 
lish the  limitations.  If  it  is  not  best  in  your  judgment  to  license 
welders,  then  we  won't  license  welders,  that  is  all. 

E.  Wanamaker  (C.  R.  I.  &  P.)  :  The  American  Welding  So- 
ciety has  done  some  very  good  work  along  research  lines.  As 
I  understand  it,  they  are  not  proposing  to  set  any  particular 
limitations,  but  to  try  and  co-ordinate  the  efforts  of  all  organ- 
izations interested  in  autogenous  welding,  in  order  that  each 
one  may  benefit  from  the  findings  of  the  other.  So  far  as 
that  goes,  it  might  be  well  to  have  the  railway  organizations 
cooperate,  and  eventually  they  can  make  definite  limitations, 
then  the  autogenous  welding  industry  is  certainly  in  its  infancy, 
but  we  do  know  one  thing:  that  the  complications  in  the  reduc- 
tion of  costs  of  maintenance  and  operation  are  going  to  force 
us  to  use  many  new  processes.  To  use  them  intelligently,  it 
will  require  intelligent  investigation  and  research,  which  no 
doubt  will  be  a  continuous  process  for  some  years  to  come. 
I  think  that  we  should  confine  our  work  within  certain  definite 
limitations.  After  it  has  been  proved  and  demonstrated  that 
we  can  go  farther  afield,  then  the  limit  should  be  raised,  and 
I  think  that  is  what  this  organization  is  going  to  do.  At  pres- 
ent we  have  excellent  equipment  available  for  thermit,  gas 
and  electric  autogenous  welding,  but  there  are  three  prime 
requisites  to  be  met  in  any  or  all  of  these  three  processes,  if 
the  welding  is  to  be  successful.  Agreeing  with  the  chairman 
of  the  committee,  that  the  failures  in  autogenous  welded  parts 
have  been  in  part  due  to  the  fact  that  they  were  not  welded. 
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if  we  are  going  to  get  these  welds  done  properly,  we  must 
make  sure  of  the  three  prime  requisites,  which  are :  first,  proper 
material  for  making  welds ;  second,  rules  for  using  those  mate- 
rials; and  third,  intelligent  application  of  the  process  in  the 
design,  to  the  various  mechanical  devices  or  articles  that  are  to 
be  welded.  To  secure  that  cooperation  we  need  a  man  who 
is  skilled  in  making  the  weld  and  blowing  the  metal  into  the 
weld. 

We  should  all  realize  that  in  any  autogenous  weld  the 
best  we  can  do  is  to  put  good  cast  iron,  cast  steel,  or  alloy 
steel,  into  the  casting.  That  being  the  case,  certainly  no  effort 
should  be  spared  to  secure  the  proper  materials  for  welding.  If 
we  are  going  to  join  high  grade  materials,  whether  it  be  in  truck 
frames  or  boiler  steel,  we  should  first  secure  good  materials  to 
go  into  the  weld.  We  should  spare  no  expense  or  pains  in  an 
unceasing  endeavor  to  thoroughly  train  our  mechanics  until  they 
are  capable  of  making  first-class  welds  with  a  good  high  average 
of  efficiency  and  factor  of  safety.  Everybody  in  the  mechanical 
department,  having  to  do  with  the  application  of  welding,  should 
get  down  on  the  ground  and  study  the  application,  so  that  it  can 
be  intelligently  applied. 

A.  M.  Simons  (P.  S.  &  N.)  :  One  of  the  most  prolific  sources 
of  poor  welds  is  their  extended  operations  before  the  welders 
and  those  in  charge  have  time  thoroughly  to  master  the  process 
themselves.  Their  ambition  to  make  a  showing  in  the  way 
of  saving  parts  that  have  formerly  been  scrapped  has  frequently 
led  men  in  the  wrong  direction,  and  caused  them  to  use  welding 
where  it  should  not  have  been  employed.  We  should  proceed 
with  that  degree  of  caution  which  will  insure  confidence  in  the 
man  that  is  doing  the  work;  ability  to  supervise  in  the  man 
who  is  responsible  for  the  work  in  its  last  analysis,  and  also 
the  ability  to  judge  as  to  whether  the  materials  should  be  welded 
or  not.  As  to  the  licensing  of  welders,  it  is  simply  a  term, 
meaning  qualification.  That  is  a  matter  to  be  decided  upon  by 
the  different  people  interested  in  welding.  The  A.  S.  M.  E.  will, 
of  course,  treat  this  matter  in  the  light  as  it  appears  to  them, 
and  you  gentlemen  should,  I  believe,  do  the  same.    But  I  bespeak 


of  this  body,  your  cordial  co-operation  and  support,  and  assist- 
ance in  building  up  a  society  that  can  do  you  a  good  in  this 
field.  In  doing  that,  you  will  also  give  yourselves  added  protec- 
tion against  what  has  been  mentioned  here  to-day  as  unsatisfac- 
tory welds — welds  of  a  character  that  cause  you  to  look  upon 
the  problem  with  a  degree  of  caution  that  in  some  instances  has 
been  taken  as  a  condemnation.  Certainly  bad  welding  should  be 
condemned,  and  good  welding  should  be  commended  and  ex- 
tended, so  far  as  it  can  be  without  endangering  the  character  of 
the  work  that  is  being  turned  out. 

C.  F.  Giles  (L.  &  N.)  :  Mr.  Downing  spoke  of  the  require- 
ments of  the  National  Agreement,  with  respect  to  seniority 
governing  the  selection  of  men  for  doing  this  class  of  work,  and 
created  some  levity,  but  in  my  opinion  it  is  a  very  serious  prob- 
lem that  we  are  dealing  with  in  that  respect,  and  I  feel  that  this 
Association  should  go  on  record  as  advocating  the  establishment 
of  the  welding  art  as  a  separate  trade,  so  that  men  can  be  trained 
for  that  class  of  work,  and  thus  remove  the  embarrassment  result- 
ing from  having  it  done  by  men  belonging  to  the  various  crafts. 
It  has  caused  a  great  deal  of  dissatisfaction  ever  since  the  present 
National  Agreement  became  effective. 

R.  W.  Bell  (I.  C.)  :  If  I  understand  the  National  Agreement 
correctly,  there  is  nothing  in  that  agreement  which  says  that  weld- 
ing is  a  preferred  job.  In  the  matter  of  welding,  you  can  select 
your  men,  and  we  do  select  our  men  as  to  merit  and  ability  from 
the  different  crafts. 

H.  M,  Curry  (N.  P.)  :  I  agree  fully  with  what  Mr.  Giles  says. 
On  the  Northern  Pacific  Mr.  Bell  could  not  put  across  his  pro- 
gram that  he  just  speaks  of  as  being  effective  on  the  Illinois 
Central,  and  I  hope  that  Mr.  Giles'  suggestion  will  be  made  ef- 
fective. I  am  in  hearty  accord  with  him.  There  isn't  any  occa- 
sion for  levity  about  the  proposition.  We  are  confronted  with  a 
mountain  of  trouble  in  connection  with  it,  and  my  thought  in  mak' 
ing  any  remarks  at  all  is,  whether  this  is  the  proper  time  and  place 
to  consider  a  situation  that  must  eventually  be  changed. 

The  motion  tliat  the  paper  he  received  and  printed  was  put  to  a 
vote,  and  unanimously  carried. 


Report  on  Specifications  and  Tests  for  Materials 


J  HE  COMMITTEE  SUBMITS  its  re- 
port covering  the  different 
subjects  which  were  re- 
viewed during  the  past  year, 
with  recommendations  as 
shown  under  the  respective 
exhibits.  All  references  to 
page  number  relate  to  the 
1917-18  Proceedings  of  the 
Master  Mechanics'  Associ- 
ation or  to  the  1918  Proceed- 
ings of  the  Master  Car 
Builders'  Association : 

Exhibit  A.  — Specifications 

for    Steel    Tires,    page    221, 

M.    M.,    to    be    modified    as 

shown     in     Exhibit    A     and 

adopted     as     Recommended 

Practice. 

Exhibit  B.  —  Specifications 

for  Boiler  and  Fire  Box  Steel  for  Locomotive  Equipment,  page 

244,  M.  M.,  to  be  modified  as  shown  in  Exhibit  B  and  adopted 

as  Standard. 

Exhibit  C- — Specifications  for  Lined  Journal  Bearings,  page 
1033,  M.  C.  B.,  to  be  modified  as  shown  in  Exhibit  C  and 
adopted  as  Recommended   Practice. 

Exhibit  D. — Specifications  for  Annealed  and  Unannealed 
Carbon  Steel  Axles,  Shafts  and  other  Forgings,  page  254,  M.  M., 
to  be  modified  as  shown  in  Exhibit  D  and  adopted  as  Recom- 
mended  Practice. 

Exhibit  E. — Specifications  for  Solid  Wrought  Carbon  Steel 
Wheels,  page  239,  M.  M.,  to  be  modified  as  shown  in  Exhibit  E 
and  adopted  as  Standard. 

Exhibit  F. — Specifications  for  Bronze  Bearings  for  Locomo- 
tives, page  304,  M.  M.,  to  be  modified  as  shown  in  Exhibit  F 
and  adopted  as  Recommended  Practice. 


Exhibit  G. — Specifications  for  Carbon  Steel  Axles  for  Cars, 
Locomotive  Tenders  and  Engine  Trucks,  page  229,  M.  M.,  to 
be  modified  as  shown  in  Exhibit  G  and  adopted  as  Standard. 

Exhibit  H. — Specifications  for  Solid  Staybolt  Iron,  page  317, 
M.  M.,  to  be  modified  as  shown  in  Exhibit  H  and  adopted 
as    Recommended   Practice. 

Exhibit  I. — Specifications  for  Hollow  Staybolt  Iron — New 
Specification  to  be  presented  as  shown  in  Exhibit  /  and  adopted 
as  Recommended  Practice. 

Exhibit  J. — Specifications  for  Tender  Tank  Hose — New 
Specifications.  To  be  presented  as  shown  in  Exhibit  /  and 
adopted  as  Recommended   Practice. 

Exhibit  A — Tires,  Steel — Locomotives  and  Cars 

Recommended   Practice 
PROPOSED  FORM 

1.  Classes — (a)   These  specifications  cover  three  classes  of  tires. 

(b)  The  purposes  for  which  these  classes  are  frequently  used  are  as 
follows: 

Class  A,   for  driving  tires   for  passenger  locomotives; 

Class  B,  for  driving  tires  for  freight  locomotives  aiid  tires  for  locomo- 
tive-truck, tender-truck,  trailer  and  car  wheels,  and  miscellaneous  service; 

Class  C,  for  driving  tires  for  switching  locomotives. 

I M-Cn  UFACTURE 

2.  Process — (a)  The  steel  shall  be  made  by  the  open-hearth  or  electric 
process. 

II — Chemical   Properties   and   Tests 

3.  Chemical  Composition — The  steel  shall  conform  to  the  following 
requirements  as  to  chemical  composition: 

Carbon:  Percent 

Class   A    0.50—0.70 

Class    B    0.60—0.80 

Qass   C    0.70—0.85 

Manganese     0.50—0.75 

Phosphorus     not  over  0.05 

Sulphur     not  over  0.05 

Silicon     0.15—0.35 

4.  Ladle  Analyses — An  analysis  of  each  melt  of  steel  shall  be  made 
by  the  manufacturer  to  determine  the  percentages  of  carbon,  manganese, 
phosphorus,  sulphur  and  silicon.  This  analysis  shall  be  made  on  'drillings 
taken  at  least   %  in.  beneath  the  surface  of  a  test  ingot  taken  during  the 
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puuriiiK  of  ilir  mell.     The  chemical  compotition  thus  dcleriniiiccl  ahnll  be 
rpimrtcil    lo   (hr   |iurihn«cr   or   his   rcprrsciitative   and   shall   c«nfi>rm   to   the 


roiiirmieiils  specilieil  in  Section  3. 
5.    Check    Antlyaea — Analyses   lo   represent   each    ni 

cliasfi     fit'm    (iirniuKs    taken    from    n    tire    or    from    a    tension    test 


Check    Antlyaea — Analyses   lo   represent   each    melt    may   be    made   by 


Npeciinen,   if   ilie   iriision   test   is   specilieil.     The   chemical   composition    thus 
drierniined  shall  conform  lo  the   requirements  specified  in   Section   3. 

Ill PUVSUAI.     PRorERTIES     AND     TeSTS 

6.  Tension  Tests — If  tension  tests  from  representative  bars  in  accordance 
with  Section  7  are  spccilied  by  the  purchaser,  the  tensile  properties  shown 
shall  confiirm  to  the   following  minimum   requirements: 

("lass  A  Class  B  Class  C 

Tensile   strength,   lb.   |K-r   s<i.    in 105,000  115,000  125,000 

Klongation   in   2   in.,  per   cent IJ  10  8 

Reduction   of  area.   i)cr  cent 16  14  12 

7.  Tension-Test  Specimens — (a)  The  tension-test  specimen  representing 
each  melt  shall  be  taken  from  a  test  ingot  taken  during  the  pouring  of 
the  melt,  and  shall  have  receive*!  approximately  the  same  amount  of  work 
as  the  tires  which  it   represents. 

(.b)  The  specimens  shall  conform  to  the  dimensions  shown  in  Fig.  1. 
The  ends  shall  be  of  a  form  to  fit  the  holders  of  the  testing  machine  in 
such   a   way   that   the   load   shall   be   a.xial. 
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8.  Number  of  Tests — (a)  If  specified  by  the  purchaser,  one  tension  test 
shall  be  made  from  each  melt. 

(b)  If  any  test  specimen  shows  defective  machining  or  develops  flaws,  it 
may    be  discarded  and  another  specimen   substituted. 

(c)  If  the  percentage  of  elongation  of  any  test  specimen  is  less  than 
that  specified  in  Seciton  6  and  any  part  of  the  fracture  is  more  than 
%  in.  from  the  center  of  the  gage  length,  as  indicated  bv  scribe  scratches 
marked  on  the  specimen  before  testing,  a  retest  shall  be  allowed. 

9.  Retests — If  the  results  of  the  tension  test  for  any  melt  do  not  con- 
form to  the  requirements  of  Section  6,  a  retest  may  be  made  on  a  specimen 
cut  from  a  tire  of  the  same  melt  furnished  at  the  expense  of  the  manu- 
facturer. This  retest  shall  give  results  conforming  to  the  requirements  of 
Section  6. 

IV — Mating 

10.  Mating — The  tires  shall  be  grouped  as  to  outside  diameters  and 
shipped    in    sets. 

V — Permissible    Variations    in    Dimensions 

11.  Permissible  Variations — Tires  may  be  furnished  with  all  surfaces 
as  rolled,  and  shall  conform  to  the  dimensions  specified  within  the  fol- 
lowing  permissible   variations: 

(a)  The  height  of  flange  shall  not  be  less,  but  ma.y  be  A  in.  more  than 
that   specified. 

(b)  The  thickness  of  flange  shall  not  vary  more  than  A  in.  from  that 
specified. 

(c)  The  radius  of  throat  shall  not  vary  more  than  %  in.  over  nor  more 
than    A   in.   under   that  specified. 

(d)  The  width  of  tire  shall  not  vary  more  than  %  in.  over  nor  more 
than    tV    in.   under  that  specified. 

(e)  The  rough  inside  diameter  shall  not  be  more,  but  may  be  J4  in. 
less  than  that  specified.  When  finished  inside  diameter  only  is  specified, 
the  rough  diameter  shall  be  from  ft  in.  to  A  in.  less  than  this  diameter. 

(f)  Unless  otherwise  specified,  the  outside  diameter  when  54  in.  or  under 
shall  not, be  less,  but  may  be  'A  in.  more  than  that  specified;  and  when 
over  54  m.  shall  not  vary  more  than  J/g  in.  under  nor  more  than  J^  in. 
over  that  specified. 

(g)  The  tires  shall  be  furnished  in  sets  and  the  variation  in  outside 
diameters  in  each  set  shall  not  exceed  ft  in.  for  tires  33  in.  or  under 
in  outside  diameter,  nor  exceed  ^W  in.  for  tires  over  33  in.  in  outside 
diameter. 

(h)  Tires  shall  not  be  out  of  round  more  than  ft  in.  for  tires  33  in.  or 
under  in  outside  diameter,  nor  more  than  %  in.  for  tires  over  33  in.  in 
outside  diameter. 

VI — Finish 

12.  Finish — The  tires  shall  be  free  from  injurious  defects  and  shall 
have  a  workmanlike  finish. 

VII — Marking 

13.  Marking — The  name  or  brand  and  serial  number  of  the  manufac- 
turer shall  be  legibly  stamped  on  the  tire  close  to  the  inside  edge,  where 
they  will  not  be  removed  a/t  the  last  turning.  Set  numbers  shall  be  legibly 
stenciled   on   each   tire. 

VIII — Inspection  and  Rejection 

14.  Inspection — The  inspector  representing  the  purchaser  shall  have 
free  entry  at  all  times  while  work  on  the  contract  of  the  purchaser  is 
being  performed,  to  all  parts  of  the  manufacturer's  works  which  concern 
the  manufacture  of  the  tires  ordered.  The  manufacturer  shall  afford  the 
inspector,  free  of  charge,  all  reasonable  facilities  to  satisfy  him  that  the 
tires  are  being  furnished  in  accordance  with  these  specificaitions.  Unless 
otherwise  specified,  all  tests  (except  check  analyses)  and  inspection  shall 
be  made  at  the  place  of  manufacture  prior  to  shipment. 

15.  Rejections — Tires  which  show  injurious  defects  while  being  finished 
by  the   purchaser   will   be   rejected,   and   the   manufacturer   shall   be   notified. 

16.  Rehearing — Samples  tested  in  accordance  with  Section  5,  which 
represent  rejected  tires,  shall  be  preserved  for  two  weeks  from  the  date  of 
the  test  report. 


Exhibit  B— Steel,  Boiler  and  Fire-Box,  for 
Locomotive  Equipment 

Sta.ndakk 

PKOrOSKD  FORM 

1.  Scope — These  specificition  cover  two  grades  of  steel  for  boilers  for 
locomotives,   namely:   flange  and   fire  box. 

I — Manufacture 

2.  Process — Unchanged. 

II — CiiEMKAL   Properties  and  Tests 

3.  Chemical  Compositiona — Manganese  range  for  fire-box  steel  changed 
from  .30 — .50  jier  cent  to   ,30 — .6(1  per  cent. 

4.  Ladle  Analyses — No  essential  change. 

5.  Check  Analyses — No  essential  change. 

Ill — Physical  Prope^ities  and  Tests 

6.  Tension  Tests — l?nchangtd. 

7.  Modification  in  Elongation — (a)   For  material  over  }i  in.  in  thickness, 

a  deduciioii  of  0.5  from  tne  percentage  of  elongation  specified  in  Section  6 
(a)   shall  be  made   for  each   increase  of   'A   in.   in  thickness  above   H  in. 

(b)  For  material  'A  in.  or  under  in  thickness,  the  elongation  shall  be 
measured    on  a  gage   length   of  24  times   the   thickness   of   the   specimen. 

8.  Bend  Test — The  test  specimen  shall  bend  cold  through  180  deg.  with- 
out cracking  on  the  outside  of  the  Ijcnt  portion,  as  follows:  For  material 
1  in.  or  un<ler  in  thickness,  around  a  pin  the  diameter  of  which  is  e<|ual 
to  the  thickness  of  the  specimen;  and  for  material  over  1  in.  in  thickness, 
around  a  pin  the  diameter  of  which  is  equal  to  twice  the  thickness  of  the 
specimen. 

9.  Homogeneity  Test — Unchanged,  but  specified  for  firebox  steel. 

10.  Test  Specimen — (a)  Tension  test  specimens  shall  be  taken  longi- 
tudinally from  the  bottom  of  the  finished  rolled  material,  and  bend  test 
specimens  shall  be  taken  transversely  from  the  middle  of  the  top  of  the 
finished  rolled  material.  The  longitudinal  test  specimen  shall  be  taken  in 
the  direction  of  the  longitudinal  axis  of  the  ingot,  and  the  transverse 
specimens   at   right   angles   to   that   axis. 

(b)  Tension  and  bend  test  specimens  shall  be  of  the  full  thickness  of 
ma/terial  as  rolled,  and  shall  be  machined  to  the  form  and  dimensions 
shown  in  Fig.  1  (unchanged),  except  that  bend  test  specimens  may  be 
machined  with   both   edges  parallel. 

11.  Number  of  Tests — (a)  One  tension  and  one  bend  test  shall  be 
made  from  each  plate  as  rolled.  In  addition,  one  homogeneity  test  shall 
be   made   from  each   fire-box   plate  as  rolled. 

(b)  If  any  test  specimen  shows  defective  machining  or  develops  fl%ws, 
it  may  be  discarded  and  another   specimen  substituted. 

(c)  If  the  percentage  of  elongation  of  any  tension  test  specimen  is  less 
than  that  specified  in  Section  6  (a)  and  any  part  of  the  fracture  is  out- 
side the  middle  third  of  the  gage  length,  as  indicated  by  scribe  scratches 
marked  on  the  specimen  before  testing,  a  retest  shall  be  allowed. 

IV — Permissible   Variations   in   Weight  and  Thickness 

12.  Gage — Unchanged. 

13.  Weight — Unchanged. 

V— Finish 

14.  Finish — Unchanged. 

VI— Marking 

15.  Marking — (a)  The  name  or  brand  of  the  manufacturer,  melt  or  slab 
number,  grade,  amd  the  lowest  tensile  strength  for  its  grade  specified  in 
Section  6  (a),  shall  be  legibly  stamped  on  each  plate.  The  melt  or  slab 
number    shall   be    legibly    stamped    on    each    test   specimen. 

(b)  When  specified  on  the  order,  plates  shall  be  match-marked  as  defined 
in  paragraph  (c)  so  that  the  test  specimens  representing  them  may  be 
identified.  When  more  than  one  plate  is  sheared  from  a  single  slab  or 
ingot  each  shall  be  match-marked  so  that  they  may  all  be  identified  with 
the   test  specimen   representing  them. 

(c)  Each  match  mark  shall  consist  of  two  overlapping  circles  each  not 
less  than  114  in.  in  diameter,  placed  upon  the  shear  lines,  and  made  by 
separate  impressions  of  a   single-circle  steel   die. 

(d)  Match-marked  coupons  shall  match  with  the  sheets  represented  and 
only   those   which    match   properly   shall  be   accepted. 

VII — Inspection   and   Rejection 

16.  Inspection — No   essential  change. 

17.  Rejection — Unchanged. 

18.  Rehearing — Samples  tested  in  accordance  with  Section  5,  which 
represent  rejected  material,  shall  be  preserved  for  two  weeks  from  the 
date  of  test  report. 


Exhibit  C — Bearings,  Journal,  Lined 

Recommended  Practice 

PROPOSED  FORM 

1.  Scope — These  specifications  cover  journal  bearings  for  use  on  locomo- 
tive  tenders,    passenger   train    cars   and    freight    train   cars. 

2.  Manufacture — Before  lining,  the  brass  backs  shall  be  bored  and 
thoroughly  tinned  in  accordance  with  the  best  standard  practice.  The 
thickness  of  linings  which  is  desired  shall  be  specified  in  the  order.  If  it 
is  not  specified,  linings  one-quarter  inch  thick  shall  be  furnished.  After 
lining,  the  ends  of  the  bearings  shall  be  made  smooth  by  scraping,  filing 
or  machining.     They  must  not  be  ground  or  rubbed  with  abrasive  materials. 

I- — Chemical  Properties  and  Tests 

3.  Composition  of  Back — 

Per  Cent 
A  B 

Lead     16  to  24         24  to  30 

Tin     5  to     7  4  (min.) 

Total   of  other  impurities,   maximum 4  3 

Copper    67  to  77         63  to  72 

Within  the  ranges  permitted,  the  tin  and  lead  should  vary,  if  at  all,  in 
opposite  directions,  the  tin  being  increased  for  the  lower  percentages  of 
lead. 

The  owner  of  the  equipment  on  which  the  bearings  are  to  be  used  shall 
specify  which  class  of  metal  is  desired.  If  he  does  not  do  so,  metal  of 
Class  A   shall  be  furnished. 
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4.  Composition  of  Lining — 


Per  Cent 


D 

0.5  to   1,5 


Tin    J  to     5 

Antimony    8  to    10 

Antimony    plus    tin    12  to   14  'i'to  "  5 

Arsenic,    maximum    0.2 

Total    of   otlier    impurities,    maximum 0.5  0.5 

Lead     85  to  88  94  to    96 

Metal  of  Class  C  is  for  linings  of  a  nominal  thickness  over  '/s  in 
Metal  of  Class  U  is  for  linings  of  'A  in.  or  less  in  nominal  thickness. 
This  classification  is  independent  of  the  composition  of  the  back.  Either 
composition  of  the  back  may  be  used  with  the  composition  of  lining  metal 
specified    for   the   thickness  of   lining  which    is  ordered. 

5.  Analysis — The  sample  for  chemical  analysis  of  the  shell  shall  consist 
of  a  thorough  mixture  of  equal  quantities  of  fine  drillings  taken  at  three 
points  on  the  bearing,  surface  metal  being  discarded.  The  sample  for 
analysis  of  the  lining  shall  be  taken  by  scraping  the  lining,  after  removing 
surface  metal. 

II — Physical   Properties  and   Tests 

6.  Tests — The  finished  casting  representing  a  lot  for  acceptance  shall 
be  broken,  either  longitudinally  or  transversely,  or  both,  in  order  to  ascer- 
tain the  uniformity  of  the  grain  of  the  metal.  When  this  fracture  shows 
separation  or  imperfect  mixing  of  component  parts  or  dross  or  dirt  spots, 
the  lot  shall  be  rejected. 

7.  Number   of   Tests — Unchanged. 

Ill — Permissible   Variations 

nT^'i-*^^^'"^ — '^'^  bearings  shall  conform  to  the  latest  standards  of  the 
Mechanical  Section  of  the  American  Railroad  Association,  with  respect  to 
form   and   dimensions  and   variations   therefrom. 

IV— Finish 

9.  Finish — Unchanged. 

V — Marking 

10.  Marking — Each  lot  of  300  or  less  shall  bear  a  serial  number  com- 
rnencmg  with  one  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  and  continuing  consecu- 
tively until  the  end  of  the  year,  at  each  manufacturer's  plant.  The  bear- 
ings shall  bte  cast  with  marks  as  shown  in  Fig.   1. 
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VI — Inspection   and    Rejection 

11.  Inspection — Unchanged,  except  last  sentence,  which  reads:  "Such 
tests   shall   show   the   material  to   conform  to   Sections  3,   4,   5    and   6." 

12.  Rejection — Unchanged. 

13.  Rehearing — Samples  tested  in  accordance  with  Section  ll-(b), 
which  renresent  rejected  material,  shall  be  preserved  for  14  days  from 
date  of  test  report. 

Exhibit  D — Axles,  Shafts  and  Other  Forgings. 
Annealed  and  Unannealed 

Recommended  Practice 

PROPOSED  FORM 

1.  Scope — ^(a)  These  specifications  cover  two  classes  of  forgings  dis- 
tinguished, respectively,  as  "Medium"  and  "Mild."  Medium  forgings  are 
intended  for  the  important  large  forged  parts  of  locomotives,  such  as 
axles,  rods,  rod  straps,  pins,  guides,  etc.  Mild  forgings  are  to  be  used 
only  where  so  ordered,  for  parts  of  minor  importance,  and  those  which 
are  to  be  case-hardened,  etc. 

(b)  The  manufacturer  may,  at  his  option,  furnish  annealed  forgings 
when  unannealed  forgings  are  specified  by  the  purchaser,  provided  they 
conform   to    the    requirements  specified   for   unannealed   forgings. 

(c)  Unless  otherwise  specified,  annealed  material  shall  be  furnished 
for  medium  forgings.  All  axles  over  6  in.  in  diameter  at  center  shall  be 
annealed.  Mild  forgings  may  be  furnished  unannealed  unless  otherwise 
specified. 

I — Manufactxjre 

2.  Process — The  steel  may  be  made  by  the  open-hearth  or  electric 
process. 

3.  Prolongation  for  Test — The  manufacturer  and  the  purchaser  shall 
agree  upon  forging  on  which  a  prolongation  for  test  purposes  shall  be 
provided. 

4.  Annealing — (a)  For  annealing,  the  forgings  shall  be  allowed  to 
become  cold  after  forging.  They  shall  then  be  uniformly  reheated  to  the 
proper  temperature  to  refine  the  grain  (a  group  thus  reheated  being  known 
as  an  annealing  charge)    and  allrwed   to   cool   uniformly. 

(b)  Material  ordered  to  these  specifications  must  under  no  circum- 
stances be  quenched. 

II — Chemical  Properties  and  Tests 

5.  Chemical  Composition— The  steel  shall  conform  to  the  followin? 
requirements  as  to  chemical  composition: 


Medium  Mild 

forgings  forgings 

f^rbon     0.38—0.52  0.08— 0.18  per  cent 

Manganese     O- -(0—0.70  Max.   0.55  per  cent 

Phosphorus      Max.   0.05  Max.   0.05  per  cent 

^"'Phur      Max.   0.05  Ma.x.   0.05   per  cent 

6.  Ladle  Analyses — ^An  analysis  of  each  melt  of  steel  shall  be  made 
by  the  manufacturer  to  determine  the  percentages  of  carbon,  manganese, 
phosphorus,  sulphur  and  silicon.  This  analysis  shall  be  made  on  drillings 
taken  at  least  J4  in.  beneath  the  surface  of  a  test  ingot  taken  during  the 
pouring  of  the  melt.  The  chemical  composition  thus  determined  shall  be 
reported  to  the  purchaser  or  his  representative  and  shall  conform  to  the 
requirements   specified   in    Section    5. 

7.  Check  Analyses — Analyses  may  be  made  hy  the  purchaser  from  a 
forging  representing  each  melt,  which  shall  conform  to  the  requirements 
specified  in  Section  5  Drillings  for  analysis  may  be  taken  from  the 
torging  or  from  a  full-sized  prolongation  of  the  same,  at  any  point  mid- 
way between  the  center  amd  surface,  or  turnings  may  be  taken  from  a 
test  specimen. 

Ill — Physical  Properties  and  Tests 

8.  Tension  Tests — (a)  Medium  forgings  shall  conform  to  the  following 
minimum   requirements   as   to   tensile  properties: 

For  forgings  whose  maximum  outside  diameter  or  over  all  thickness  is 
not   over    12   in.    when  unannealed  and  not  over  20  in,    when   annealed. 

Unannealed 

Elongaition  in        Reduction  of 

„.  .J  „  ,,,,,.  2  in.,  percent       area,  per  cent 

Size,  outside        Tens,  str..     Yield  point,        ■,  x^        t 

diameter    or    over      lb.  per  lb   per  Inverse        Not    Inverse     Not 

all  thickness  sq.  in.  sq.  in.  ''^"°         under     ratio      under 

I  600  000  2  200  000 

Not  over  8  m 75  000       0.5  tens.  str.  18  24 

tens.  str.  tens.  str. 
^         „,     ,o.       .                                                            1500  000              2  000  000 
Over  8  to  12  m.,  in- 
clusive            75  000       0.5  tens.  str.                          17  22 

tens.  str.  tens.  str. 

Annealed 

A'  .  o  ■  „„    ..  1  800  000  2  800  000 

lSotover8jn 80  000       0.5  tens.  str.  20  32 

tens.  str.  tens.  str. 

n,       0^     1,  •       .  1  725  000  2  640  000 
Over  8  to  12  in.,  in- 
clusive            80  000       0.5  tens.  str.                          19  30 

tens.  str.  tens.  str. 

Over  12  to  20  in,,  1650  000  2  400  000 

inclusive     80  000       0.5  tens.  str.  18  28 

tens.  str.  tens.  str. 

.    ^°'   The  classification  by  size  of  the  forging  shall  be  determined  bv  the 

f?onf;l•^iThe"[esTsSe"^■snrklJn^°^^^"^  '^^  ^'^  °^  ''"'  P™''--''" 

req^Slremems'a^^ro'^ensilf  prt?rties^:''   '^°"'°^'"   '°   "'^    ^°"^"'"^  ">'"'■""- 

Tensile  strength,  lb.   per  sq,   in 47  000 

\  leld    point 05  tg„3;',^  strength 

tlongation  in  2  in.,  per  cent 30 

Reduction  of  area,  per  cent 45 

(d)  The  yield  point  shall  be  determined  by  the'drop  of  the  beam  of  the 
testing  machine,  the  speed  of  the  cross  head  of  the  machine  not  exceeding 

=1^,11";,  \''''  ""T  ,^;/  ■■'^°''  *^  determination  of  tensile  strength  the  speed 
shall  not  exceed   1 J^    m.   per  minute. 

(c)  Tests  of  annealed  forgings  shall  be  made  only  after  final  annealing, 
y.   Tension  Test  Specimens— No  essential  change. 

10.    Number  of  Tests — Unchanged  except: 

(c)    Sections   9   and    10   changed   to    Sections  8   and   9. 

(e)  Section  9    (a)    changed  to   Section   8. 

/K  ■^frl"'^'-^^    Reference  to  Section   11  changed  to  Section  10. 

(b)  When  annealed  forgings  are  specified,  if  the  fracture  of  any  tension 
test  specimen  shows  over  15  per  cent  crystalline,  a  second  test  shall  be 
made.  It  the  fracture  of  the  second  specimen  shows  over  15  per  cent 
crystalline,  the  forgings  represented  by  such  specimens  shall  be  reannealed. 

IV — Workmanship  and  Finish 
^^■'c  Workmanship— The    forgings   shall   conform    to   the   size   and   shapes 
specified   by   the   purchaser.      When   centered,  60   deg.  centers   shall  be   used 
with  large  diameter  or  countersink  not  less  than   Vi.   in.,  and  with  clearance 
drilled    J4    in.    deep. 

13.  Finish — Unchanged. 

,    ,,  V — Marking 

14.  Marking — Unchanged. 

VI — Inspection  and  Rejection 

15.  Inspection— Unchanged  except  for  the  elimination  of  paragraph  (c). 
•  I.  J  Rejection— Forgings  which  show  injurious  defects  while  being  fin- 
ished by  the  purchaser  will  be  rejected  and  the  manufacturer  shall  be 
notified. 

17.  Rehearing — Samples  tested  in  accordance  with  Section  15  (b),  which 
represent  rejected  forgings,  shall  be  preserved  for  two  weeks  from  the 
date  of  test  report. 

Exhibit  E— Wheels,  Solid  Wrought  Carbon  Steel 


St.^nd.ajid 
PROPOSED  FORM 


1.  Scope-— These    specifications    cover    all    solid    wrought    carbon    steel 
wheels  for  locomotives  and  cars. 

I — Manufacture 

2.  Process — The    steel    shall    be    made    by    the    open-hearth    or    electric 
process. 

II — Chemical  Properties  and  Tests 

3.  Chemical   Composition — Unchanged. 

4.  Ladle    Analyses — No    essential    change. 

5.  Check   Analyses — No  essential  change. 
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III— Tolerances 

6.  Toler«nce» — (n)Whrcl«  nhoiiUI  l)c  furnislied  rough-bored  and  with 
fiicrd  hubs,  nnd  have  a  couloui  of  Ircad  and  llanitc  a»  rolled  or  machined 
nccordinK  to  I"it:ure  Sheet  A.  K.  A.  16A.  They  should  conform  to  dimen- 
sions specified  within  the  following  tolcninccs:  (Unchanged  except  as  shown 
below.) 

(h)  The  limit  of  wear  groove  to  be  located  us  shown  on  Sheet  A.  U.  A. 
16A.  .^    , 

(j)  The  hub  may  be  either  10  in.  or  11  in.  in  diameter,  as  specified, 
for  car  and  tender  wheels  and  outside  hub  of  engine-truck  wheels  and 
I.IJj  in.  and  15  in.  in  diameter  for  inside  hubs  on  engine-truck  wheels. 
Maxinuim  variation  of  li  in.  below.  The  thickness  of  the  wall  of  the 
finished  bored  hub  shall  not  vary  more  than  }4  in.  at  any  two  points  on 
the   same    wheel. 

(1)  The  depression  of  the  hub  must  be  made  so  that  the  distance  from 
the  outside  face  of  the  hub  to  the  line  "AH"  shall  not  exceed  IH  in.  for 
wheels  u.sed  on  5^5  in.  axles  and  under,  and  lA  in.  for  wheels  used  on 
6  by  II  in.  axles,  as  shown  on  Sheets  A.  R.  A.  25,  25A,  and  251!.  For 
engine-truck  wheels  the  distance  from  the  inside  face  of  the  hub  to  the  line 
"AH"  shall  not  be  less  than   3A    in. 

(t>  Gages  and  tapes  used  shall  be  A.  R.  A.  Standard  or  Recommended 
Practice,  as  follows; 


Wheel   circumference  measure    

Maxinuim    flange  thickness    gage 

Minimum  flange  thickness  gage 

Rotundity    gage 

Oage   for   measuring   service   metal 

Plane    gage    


A.  R.  A.  Sheet  16-B. 

A.   R.  A.  Sheet  16. 

A.  R.  A.  Sheet  16. 

A.  R.  A.   Sheet  16-A. 

A.   R.  A.   Sheet  C-1. 

A.   R.  A.   Sheet  16-A. 


IV — Branding 

7.  Branding — The  name  or  brand  of  the  manufacturer,  date  and  manu- 
facturer's serial  number  shall  be  legibly  stamped  on  each  wheel,  also  pur- 
chaser's initials  and  serial  number,  if  specified,  in  accordance  with  Sheet 
A.   R.  A.  C2.     The  tape  size  shall  be  legibly  marked  on  each  wheel. 

V— Finish 

8.  Finish — Unchanged. 

VI — Inspection 

9.  Inspection — (a),    (b)    and    (c)    unchanged. 

(d)  Wheels  which  show  injurious  defects  while  being  finished  by  the 
purchaser   shall   be   rejected,   and   manufacturer   promptly  notified. 

(e)  Samples  tested  in  accordance  with  Section  5,  which  represent  rejected 
wheels,    shall    be   preserved    for   two   weeks    from  the    date   of   test    report. 

(f)  The  initials  and  serial  number  of  the  purchaser,  referred  to  in 
Section  7,  shall  be  obliterated  from  all  rejected  wheels  in  the  presence  of 
the  inspector. 

Exhibit  F — Bearings,  Bronze,  for  Locomotives 

Recommended  Practice 

PROPOSED  FORM 

1.  Scope — Unchanged. 

I — Chemical  Properties  and  Tests 

2.  Chemical  Composition — The  material  shall  conform  to  the  following 
requirements  as  to  chemicaj   composition: 

Phosphor  Hard  Medium  Soft 

bronze  bronze  b'ronze  bronze 

Copper,  not  over,  per  cent.         82  80  77  69 

Tin,  not  less,  per  cent 8  8  7  4 

Phosphorus,  per  cent 0.4 — 1  0 — 0.1  0.2 — 0.6        

Lead,  per   cent .8—13  10—15  14 — 20  26—33 

Other   elements  atid   impuri- 
ties,  not  over,  per  cent.  .1  1  1  1 

3.  Analyses — Unchanged. 

II — Physical   Properties   and   Tests 

4.  Tests — The  casting  representing  a  lot  for  acceptance  shall  be  broken 
through  the  center  and  parallel  with  the  longitudinal  axis  of  the  bearing 
in  order  to  ascertain  the  uniformity  of  the  grain  of  the  metal.  When  this 
fracture  shows  separation  or  imperfect  mixing  of  component  parts,  or  dross 
or  dirt   spots,   the  lot   shall  be   rejected. 

5.  Number  of  Tests — One  sample  may  be  taken  for  chemical  analyses 
from  each  lot  of  5,000  lb.  or  less.  One  casting  may  be  taken  for  fracture 
test  from  each  lot  of  100  castings  or  less. 

Ill — Permissible  Variation 

6.  Gaging — ^Unchanged. 

IV — Finish 

7.  Finish — Unchanged. 

V — Marking 

8.  Marking — Each  lot  of  100  castings  or  fraction  thereof  shall  bear  a 
serial  number,  commencing  with  1  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  and  con- 
tinuing consecutively  until  the  end  of  the  year.  All  bearings  shall  also 
have  cast  on  them  the  manufacturer's  initials  or  trade-mark,  the  pattern 
number,  and  such  other  marks  as  are  shown  on  the  drawings. 

VI — Inspection  and  Rejection 

9.   Inspection-;— Paragraph    (c)   eliminated. 

10.  Rejection — Material  which,  subsequent  to  above  tests  at  the  mills 
or  elsewhere,  and  its  acceptance,  shows  any  defects  shall  be  rejected  and 
shall  be  replaced  at  the  expense  of  the  manufacturer. 

11.  Rehearing — Samples  tested  in  accordance  with  Section  9-(b),  which 
represent  rejected  material,  shall  be  held  for  fourteen  days  from  date  of 
test  report. 


(10  Axles  up  to  and  including  those  6  in.  in  diameter  at  the  center  may 
be  unnrnlrd,  but  all  axles  over  6  in.  in  diameter  at  the  center  shall  be 
annealed. 

I — Manufacture 

2.  Process — (a)  Steel  shall  be  made  by  the  open-hearth  or  electric 
process. 

(b)  All  axles  over  6  in.  in  diameter  at  the  center  shall  be  annealed  by 
allowing  the  finished  forgings  to  become  cold  after  forging,  then  uniformly 
reluatiiig  to  the  proper  temperature  to  refine  the  grain,  and  allowing  to 
cool   uniformly. 

II — Chemical    Properties    and   Tests 

3.  Chemical  Composition — The  steel  '  shall  conform  to  the  following 
re(|uirements   as  to   chemical   compf)sition : 

Carbon,   per   cent 0.38-0.52 

.Mangane.se,    per    cent 0.40  0.70 

Phosphorus,   not   over,  per   cent 0.05 

Sulphur,  not  over,  per  cent 0.05 

4.  Ladle   Analyses — No   essential   change. 

5.  Check  Analyses — Analyses  may  be  made  by  the  purchaser  from  one 
axle  representing  each  melt.  The  chemical  composition  thus  determined 
shall  conform  to  the  requirements  specified  in  Sction  3.  The  drillings  for 
these  analyses  shall  be  from  one  end  of  test  axle  at  any  point  midway 
between   the   center  and  surface,  using  a   H   in.   drill. 

Ill — Physical  Properties  and  Tests 

6.  Drop  Tests — (a)  The  test  axle  shall  be  so  placed  on  supports  3  ft. 
apart  that  the  tup  will  strike  it  midway  between  the  ends.  It  shall  stand 
without  fracture  five  blows  from  a  tup  of  2,240  II).  falling  from  a  height  H, 
such  that  II  in  feet  equals  the  square  of  the  diameter  of  the  axle  at  the 
center  in  inches,  H  =  d*.  The  axle  shall  be  turned  through  180  deg.  after 
the   first  and   third   blows. 

(b)  The  permanent  set  produced  by  the  first  blow  shall  not  exceed  that 
given  by  the  following  formulas,  in  which  L  =  length  of  axle  in  inches  and 
d  =^  diameter  of  axle  at  center  in  inches. 

For   axles  over   65   in.    in   length: 
L  d 

+   'A   in (1) 

1.9d  21 

For  axles  65  in.  or  under  in  length: 
L                 d 
—  -f  1   in (2) 

1.9d  21 

(c)  The  American  Railway  Association  has  adopted  five  standard  sizes 
of  axles,  the  requirements  for  which,  based  on  the  above  formula  (1),  are 
given   in   the   following  table: 

Diameter  of  Maximum 

Size  of  axle            Length  of       Height  of  permanent 

journal,  at  center,  axle,  drop,  Number  of            set, 

in.  in.  in.  blows  in. 

354  by    7  t'A  83'A  18  5  8J4 

4%  by    8  4Ji  8454  22J4  5  7yi 

5  by    9  594  86H  29  5  6'A 
IV2  by  10  5%  88J4  34>^  5  Sj4 

6  by  11  6A  90M  41J4  5  4Ji 

(d)  The  maximum  permanent  set  is  the  difference  between  the  distance 
from  a  straight  edge  to  the  middle  point  of  the  axle,  measured  before  the 
first  blow,  and  the  distance  measured  in  the  same  manner  after  the  blow. 
The  straight  edge  shall  rest  only  on  the  collars  or  the  ends  of  the  axle. 

(e)  The  temperature  of  the  test  axle  shall  be  between  40°  and  120°  F. 

7.  Drop-test  Machine — The  anvil  of  the  drop-test  machine  shall  be 
supported  on  12  springs,  as  shown  on  the  A.  R.  A.  drawings,  and  shall 
be  free  to  move  in  a  vertical  direction,  and  shall  weigh  17,500  lb.  The 
radii   of  the  striking  face  of  the   tup  and  of  the  supports  shall  be  5  in. 

8.  Number  of  Tests — ^One  drop  test  shall  be  made  from  each  melt. 
The  weight  of  axles  offered  from  any  one  melt  shall  not  be  less  than  the 
equivalent  of  the  weight  of  thirty  6  x  11  in.  axles. 

IV — Workmanship  and  Finish 

9.  Workmanship — Unchanged  except  for  the  addition  of  the  following 
paragraph. 

(b)  Freight  equipment  axles,  unless  otherwise  specified,  shall  have  the 
wheel  seats  and  journals  rough  turned.  Engine  truck  and  passenger  car 
axles  to  be  rough  turned  all  over,  except  collars.  The  rough  turning  to 
be  done  with  a  tool  of  such  shape  that  the  surface  is  free  from  ridges 
and  chatter  marks. 

10.  Finish — Unchanged. 

V — Permissible  Variations  and  Weights 

11.  Permissible  Variation — The  axles  shall  conform  in  size  and  shape 
to  the  standard  A.  R.  A.  drawings.  Length  shall  not  be  less  than  shown 
and  not  more  than  ^  in.  over.  Diameters  shall  not  be  less  than  those 
shown  or  more  than  ^  in.  over  on  smooth  forged  axles,  or  it  in.  over 
on  rough  turned  portions. 

VI — Marking  and   Stoking 

12.  Marking — Unchanged. 

13.  Storing — Unchanged. 

VII — Inspection  and  Rejection 

14.  Inspection — Paragraph    (d)    eliminated. 

15.  Rejection — -Unchanged. 

16.  Rehearing — Samples  tested  in  accordance  with  Section  5,  which 
represent  rejected  material,  shall  be  preserved  fourteen  days  from  date  of 
test  report. 


Exhibit  G — Axles,  Carbon  Steel,  for  Cars,  Locomotive 
Tenders  and  Engine  Trucks 

Standard 
PROPOSED  FORM 
1.  Scope — (a)  These  specifications  cover  axles  up  to  and  including  those 
6J4  in.  in  diameter  at  the  center.  Axles  over  6K  in.  in  diameter  at  the 
center  shall  be  purchased  under  the  latest  issue  of  the  Specifications  for 
Annealed  Carbon  Steel  Axles,  or  Specifications  for  Quenched  and  Tem- 
pered Alloy  Steel  Axles. 


Exhibit  H — Staybolt  Iron,  Solid — Locomotives 
Recommended  Practice 

PROPOSED  FORM 

1.  Scope — Unchanged. 

I — Manufacture 

2.  Process — Unchanged. 

3.  Definition  of  Terms — Unchanged. 
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II — Chemical  Properties  and  Tests 

4.  Chemical  Composition — Phosphorus  requirement  eliminated. 

Ill — Physical  Properties  and  Tests 

5.  Tension   Tests — Unchanged. 

6.  Bend   Tests — (a)    and    (b)    unchanged. 

(c)    Bend  tests  may  be   made  by  pressure  or  by  blows. 

7.  Etch    Tests — Unchanged. 

8.  Test  Specimens — Unchanged. 

9.  Number   of  Tests — Unchanged. 

IV — -Permissible  Variations  in  Gage 

10.  Permissible  Variations — Unchanged. 


11.  Finish — Unchanged. 

12.  Marking — Unchanged. 


V — Finish 
VI — Marking 


VII — Inspection  and  Rejection 

13.  Inspection — Paragraph    (c)    eliminated. 

14.  Rejection — Unchanged. 

15.  Rehearing — Samples  tested  in  accordance  with  Section  13-(b),  which 
represents  rejected  material,  shall  be  held  for  fourteen  days  from  date  of 
test  report. 


Exhibit  I — Staybolt  Iron,  Hollow — Locomotive 

Recommended  Practice 
PROPOSED  FORM 

I — Manufacture 

1.  Process — The  iron  shall  be  rolled  from  a  bloom,  slab  pile  or  box  pile, 
made  wholly  from  reworked  puddled  pig  iron  or  reworked  knobbled  char- 
coal iron.  The  puddle  mixtures  and  the  component  parts  of  the  bloom, 
slab  pile,  or  box  pile,  shall  be  free  from  any  admixtures  of  iron  scrap  or 
steel. 

2.  Definition  of  Terms — (a)  Bloom  is  a  solid  mass  of  iron  that  has  been 
hammered    into  a  convenient  size    for   rolling. 

(b)  Slab  Pile — A  slab  pile  is  built  up  wholly  of  flat  bars  of  iron  of  the 
full  length  of  the  pile. 

(c)  Box  Pile — A  box  pile  is  a  pile  the  sides,  top  and  Wottom  of  which 
are  formed  by  four  flat  bars  and  the  interior  of  which  consists  of  a  num- 
ber of  small  bars  the  full  length  of  the  pile. 

(d)  Iron  Scrap — This  term  applies  only  to  foreign  or  bought  scrap  and 
does  not  include  local  mill  products  free  from  foreign  or  bought  scrap. 

II — Chemical   Properties  and   Tests 

3.  Chemical  Composition — At  the  option  of  the  purchaser  and  when  so 
specified,  chemical  analysis  shall  be  made,  and  drillings  taken  from  tension 
test  specimens  shall  conform  to  the  following  requirements  as  to  chemical 
composition; 

Manganese,  not  over  0.10  per  cent. 

4.  Check  Analyses — (a)  An  analysis  may  be  made  by  the  purchaser 
from  a  broken  tension  test  specimen  representing  each  lot  as  specified  in 
Section  10  (a).  The  chemical  composition  thus  determined  shall  conform 
to   the  requirements  specified  in   Section   3. 

(b)  Drillings  for  chemical  analysis  shall  be  so  taken  as  to  represent  the 
entire  cross  section  of  the  specimen. 

Ill — Physical   Properties  and  Tests 

5.  Tension  Tests — (a)  The  iron  shall  conform  to  the  following  require- 
ments as  to  tensile  properties: 

Tensile  strength,  lb.  per  sq.   in 47,000-52,000 

Yield  point,  minimum  lb.   per  sq.   in 0.55  tensile  strength 

Klongation  in  8  in.,   minimum  py  cent 28 

Reduction  of  area,   minimum  per  cent 42 

(b)  The  yield  point  shall  be  determined  by  the  drop  of  the  beam  of  the 
testing  machine.  The  speed  of  the  cross  head  of  the  machine  shall  not 
exceed  %  in.  per  minute.  For  the  tensile  strength  the  speed  shall  not 
exceed  4  in.   per  minute. 

6.  Cold-bend  Tests — (a)  The  test  specimen  shall  bend  cold  through 
180  deg.  flat  on  itself  in  b'oth  directions  without  fracture  on  the  outside 
of   the   bent  portion. 

(b)    Bend  tests  may  be  made  by  pressure  or  by  blows. 

7.  Splitting  Test — A  piece  not  less  than  3  inches  long  shall  be  split 
open  from  end  to  end  by  driving  a  drift  through  the  hole.  The  structure 
thus  exhibited  shall  be  free  from  signs  of  imperfect  welding  and  the 
presence   of  slag  or   scale. 

8.  Etch  Tests* — The  cross  section  of  the  test  specimen  shall  be  ground 
or  polished,  and  etched  for  a  sufficient  period  to  develop  the  structure. 
This  test  shall  show  the  material  to  have  Ijeen  rolled  from  a  bloom,  slab 
pile,  or  box  pile,  and  to  be  free  from  steel. 

9.  Test  Specimens — All  test  specimens  shall  be  of  the  full  section  of 
material  as  rolled. 

10.  Number  of  Tests — (a)  Bars  of  each  size  shall  be  sorted  into  lots 
of  100  each.  Two  bars  shall  be  selected  at  random  from  each  lot  or  frac- 
tion thereof  and  tested  as  specified  in  Sections  5,  6  and  7,  but  only  one 
of  these  bars  shall   be  tested  as  specified  in    Sections  S   and  8. 

(b)  If  any  test  specimen  from  either  of  the  bars  originally  selected  to 
represent  a  lot  of  material  contains  surface  defects  not  visible  before  test- 
ing but  visible  after  testing,  or  if  a  tension  test  specimen  breaks  outside 
the  middle  third  of  the  gage  length,  the  individual  bar  shall  be  rejected, 
and  one  retest  from  a  different  bar  will  be  allowed. 

IV — Permissible  Variations  in  Gage 

11.  Permissible  Variations — The  bars  shall  be  truly  round  within  0.01 
in.,  and  shall  not  vary  more  than  0.01  in.  above  nor  more  than  0.005  in. 
below  the  specified  size. 

*A  solution  of  two  parts  water,  one  part  concentrated  hydrochloric  aicid, 
and  one  part  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  is  recommended  for  the  etch  test. 

V — Finish 

12.  Finish — The  bars  shall  be  smoothly  rolled  and  free  from  slivers, 
depressions,  seams,  crop  ends,  and  evidences  of  being  burnt.  The  hole 
shall  be  as  nearly  axial  and  as  nearly  round  as  the  best  mamufacturing 
practice  permits,  and  shall  have  an  area  equivalent  to  that  of  a  round  hole 
A  in.  in  diaimeter.     The  hole  shall  be  free  from  slag  and  other  obstructions. 


VI— Marking 

13.  Marking — The  bars  shall  be  stamped  or  marked  with  the  name  or 
brand  of  the  manufacturer. 

VII — Inspection  and  Rejection 

14.  Inspection — (a)  The  inspector  representing  the  purchaser  shall  have 
free  entry  at  all  times,  while  work  on  the  contract  of  the  purchaser  is 
being  performed,  to  all  parts  of  the  manufacturer's  works  which  concern 
the  manufacture  of  the  material  ordered.  The  manufacturer  shall  afford 
the  inspector,  free  of  charge,  all  reasonable  facilities  to  satisfy  him  that 
the  material  is  being  furnished  in  accordance  with  these  specifications. 
Tests  and  inspection  at  the  place  of  manufacture  shall  be  made  prior  to 
shipment. 

(b)  The  purchaser  may  make  the  tests  to  govern  the  acceptance  or 
rejection  of  material  in  his  own  laboratory  or  elsewhere.  Such  tests,  how- 
ever,  shall   be   made  at   the  expense   of   the  purchaser. 

15.  Rejection — (a)  If  either  of  the  test  bars  selected  to  represent  a 
lot  does  not  conform  to  the  requirements  specified  in  Sections  3,  5,  6,  7 
or  8,  the  lot  will  be  rejected. 

(b)  Bars  which  will  not  take  a  clean,  sharp  thread,  with  dies  in  fair 
condition,  or  which  develop  defects  in  forging  or  machining,  will  be 
rejected,   and   the   manufacturer   shall  be   notified. 

16.  Rehearing — Samples  tested  in  accordance  with  Section  4-(a),  which 
represent  rejected  material,  shall  be  held  for  fourteen  days  from  the  date 
of  test  report. 

Exhibit  J— Tender  Tank  Hose 

PROPOSED   FORM 

1.  Scope — This  specification  covers  non-collapsible  corrugated  suction 
hose   for  connections  between  locomotives  and  tender  tanks. 

2.  Classification — These  specifications  cover  two  classes  of  hose,  known 
as  "A"  and  "B."  Class  ".'\"  shall  meet  all  the  requirements  of  the 
specifications.  Class  "B"  shall  meet  all  the  requirements  of  the  specifica- 
tions,  with    the    exception    of   the    requirements   for   the  digester   test. 

3.  Construction — (a)  The  hose  shall  be  made  up  of  the  following  parts, 
assembled   in   the   order   named: 

Inner  tube  of  rubber. 

Two   piles   of   frictioned    cotton   duck. 

Helical  reinforcement  of  wire.  ^ 

Layer  of  rubber  0.07   in.  thick. 

Two   piles   of   frictioned   cotton  duck. 

Outer  cover  of  rubber. 

(b)  The  inner  tube  shall  not  be  less  than  0.07  in.  thick,  of  a  composi- 
tion of  rubber  adapted  to  resist  the  action  of  hot  water.  It  shall  be 
smooth,   uniform  in   quality  and  thickness  and   free   from  injurious  defects. 

(c)  The  cotton  duck  shall  weigh  not  less  than  18  ounces  per  lineal  yard 
for  material  40-in.  wide.  It  shall  be  evenly  woven  from  a  high-grade 
cotton  and  shall  be  free  from  mechanical  defects.  It  shall  be  well  fric- 
tioned with  rubber  on  both  sides,  and  in  addition  shall  have  a  distinct 
layer  of  rubber  on  both  sides,  readily  visible  when  the  finished  hose  is 
cut  open.  The  frictioned  fabric  shall  be  applied  on  the  bias,  with  the 
edges  lapped  at  least  ^  in.,  but  not  sewed.  The  fabric  shall  be  of  such 
quality  and  so  applied  as  to  produce  a  hose  of  maximum  flexibility  con- 
sistent with   meeting  the   requirements  of  this  specification. 

(d)  The  helical  reinforcement  shall  be  of  thoroughly  galvanized  No.  9 
B.  W.  G.  (0.148  in.)  spring  steel  wire.  It  shall  be  wound  with  not  over 
1-in.  pitch  throughout  the  length  of  the  hose,  up  to  a  point  distant  from 
each  end  as  shown  on  the  drawings,  or  order,  or  for  a  distance  equal  to 
the  length  of  the  nipple  used.  At  this  point  the  wire  shall  be  turned  to 
a  straight  line  parallel  with  the  axis  of  the  hose  and  shall  extend  to  a 
point    1    in.    from  the  ends   of  the   hose. 

(e)  The  intermediate  layer  of  rubber  shall  not  be  less  than  0.07  in. 
thick,  and  shall  be  carefully  formed  around  the  wire  and  securely  fric- 
tioned to  the  duck. 

(f)  The  cover  shall  be  at  least  0.07  in.  thick  of  a  composition  of  rubber 
adapted    to    resist    the    action    of    heat,    abrasion    and    of    the    weather.      It 


shall  be  smooth  and  uniform  in  quality  and  thickness  and  free  from 
injurious  defects. 

(g)  At  each  end  of  the  hose  there  shall  be  an  extra  ply  of  duck  extend- 
ing 3  in.  beyond  the  length  of  the  nipple. 

(h)  The  dimensions  of  the  finished  hose  _  shall  be  as  shown  on  the 
order  or  drawings.  A  tolerance  of  14  in.  either  way  in  length,  and  A 
in.   either  way  in   inside  diameter  will  be  allowed. 

4.  Tests — (a)  Bend  Test — Test  samples  will  be  bent  180  deg.  until  the 
two  ends  are  parallel.  The  diameter  of  the  inside  of  the  bend  shall  be 
equal  to  three  times  the  nominal  inside  diameter  of  the  hose.  The  hose 
when   bent  in  this  position   shall  show  no   kinking. 

(b)  Digester  Test — This  sample  will  then  be  cut  into  two  pieces,  one 
of  which  will  be  tested  in  its  original  condition,  and  the  other  will  be 
placed  in  a  closed  digester  and  surrounded  with  dry  saturated  steam  at 
45  lb.  pressure  continuously  for  a  period  of  48  hours.  It  will  then  be 
allowed  to  cool  for  a  period  of  12  to  24  hours,  and  will  be  tested  as 
specified  immediately  afterwards.  As  a  result  of  the  heating,  the  hose 
shall   not   develop   any   blisters,   or   loosening  of   any  parts. 

(c)  Friction  Test — A  1-in.  section  shall  oe  taken  from  any  part  of  the 
hose  so  th.it  one  wire  passes  along  the  center.  This  section  shall  be  cut 
open  and  flattened  out  and  the  friction  determined  between  the  tube  and 
canvas,  between  the  two  layers  on  each  side  of  the  wire,  between  any  two 
layers   of   canvas   and   between   the  canvas   and  cover. 

One  end  of  this  piece  shall  be  held  in  a  suitable  clamp  of  a  spring  bal- 
ance, or  pendulum  type  testing  machine,  and  the  different  plies  stripped 
off  and  pulled  back  180  deg.  to  their  original  position,  at  the  rate  of  20 
in.  per  minute.  Readings  shall  be  made  every  five  seconds  for  at  least 
four  readings  for  each  ply  and  the  average  shall  represent  its  friction. 
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lor  Class  "A"  Ik.sc  the  friction  of  aiiv  ply  uliall  not  lie  Icsn  tli.iii  18 
lit.      rforc   strnnunK  ami   not   less  than    15   ill.   allrr   sIcnniinK. 

'•■>"■   \'l"»»  "M"   l>'>»i-  the   friction   of  any   ply   shall   not   he  less  than   18  Ih. 

(il)  1  ermancnt  Set — f-'roin  the  tinstramrd  tuhe  and  cover  test  pieces 
will  he  cm  hy  nie.ins  of  a  sterl  die,  in  accordance  with  Kiu.  1,  and  will 
he  stretched  J  in.  to  5  in.,  held  in  this  condition  for  one  niinntc,  released, 
and  after  resting  for  one  minute  the  permanent  set  will  he  measured.  Thit 
»et  shall  not  exceed  0.25  in. 

(c)  Tensile  Test — Kroni  hoth  the  unsteamed  and  the  steamed  tuhe  and 
cover,  tensile  test  pieces  will  he  cut  hy  means  of  a  sieel  die,  in  accord- 
ance with  Kig  1.  Marks  _•  in.  apart  will  he  place.l  on  the  pieces  which 
will  then  he  placed  in  a  suitahle  tensile  tcstiuR  machine,  whose  cross-head 
moves  at  the  rate  of  20  in.  iier  minute.  The  tensile  strenitth  and  ultimate 
elonKaiion  of  both  tuln-  and  cover  shall  he  as  follows,  the  area  of  each 
test   piece   being   calculated    from   the   dimensions  after   stripping    from   the 


Tensile  strength,  minimum  Ih.  per  s<j.  in.... 
Vltimate    elongation    at    rupture    minimum, 


Unsteamed     Steamed 
. .      600  450 

2 

6  4 

ultimate    elongation    at    rupture,    maximum,    2 
in.   to  10  8 

5.  Number  of  Tests — For  each  200  pieces,  or  smaller  lot  of  hose  ordered, 
one  iNtra  piece  will  be  furnished,  and  from  each  such  lot  one  piece  shall 
be  taken   at    ran<loin   for  test  to  •dctennine   the  disposition   of  tlie  lot. 

6.  Marking — Kach  piece  of  hose  shall  have  vulcanized  on  it  a  label 
of  red  rubber  in  accordance  with  l"ig.  2.  The  letters  and  figures  shall  be 
clear  and  distinct  and  at  least   sS  in.  in  relief. 

Each  .piece  of  each  test  lot  of  hose  shall  carry  a  serial  number  as  a  part 
of  the  label.  Serial  numbers  shall  begin  with  one  on  the  first  of  each 
year,  and  for  the  product  of  each  manufacturer.  If  a  serial  of  hose  is 
rejected  the  serial  number  shall  not  be  repeated. 
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7.  Inspection — (a)  The  manufacturer  shall  afford  the  inspector,  free 
of  charge,  all  reasonable  facilities  to  satisfy  him  that  the  material  is  being 
furnished    in    accordance    with    these    specifications. 

(b)  The  purchaser  may  make  tests  and  inspection  to  govern  the  accept- 
ance or  rejection  of  the  material,  at  his  own  laboratory  or  elsewhere. 
Such  tests  and  inspections  shall  be  made  at  the  expense  of  the  purchaser. 

8.  Rejection — Material  which,  subsequent  to  acceptance  tests,  shows 
injurious  defects  will  be  rejected.  Material  tested  elsewhere  than  at  the 
mill,  failing  to  meet  these  specifications,  will  be  rejected  and  shall  be 
replaced  by  the  manufacturer  at   his  own  expense. 

9.  Rehearing — Samples  tested  in  accordance  with  this  specification,  which 
represent  rejected  material,  shall  be  preserved  for  fourteen  days  from 
date  of  test  report. 

Supplementary  Report 

At  the  last  convention  the  committee  was  instructed  to  con- 
sider the  "proper  fibre  stress  to  be  employed  in  the  design  of 


helical  si)rinKS  for  difTcrent  dianiclirs  of  stfcl  wir<-  from  'A  in. 
1"  Wi  in.  diameter.  The  ordinary  spring  tai)Ic  c.ills  fcir  8().000 
11).  thrmighout  for  all  si/cs,  but  it  is  well  known  that  this  is 
not  the  manufacturers'  practice,  and  in  many  cases  it  is  im- 
possible to  obtain  a  proper  spring  with  the  smaller  sizes  of 
wire." 

The  committee  has  reviewed  available  data  on  the  sul)ject 
and  finds  a  wide  divergence  of  opinion  on  the  tpiestion  of 
variations  in  fit)re  stress  as  a  function  of  the  diameter  of  the 
bar.  The  committee  considers  a  full  investigation  of  the  sub- 
ject necessary,  including  experimental  work  to  develop  the  re- 
lations between  the  fibre  stress  and  diameter,  and  all  collateral 
data.  The  opportunity  and  time  allotted  has  been  insufficient  to 
carry  out  these  experiments,  and  the  committee  therfore  reports 
progress. 

The  report  was  signed  by  F.  M.  Waring  (Chairman),  Penn- 
sylvania; J.  R.  Onderdonk,  Baltimore  &  Ohio;  J.  J.  Burch, 
Norfolk  &  Western;  I.  S.  Downing,  Big  Four;  Frank  Zeleny, 
Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy;  A.  H.  Fetters,  Union  Pacific; 
H.  B.  MacFarland,  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe;  H.  G.  Burn- 
ham,  Northern  Pacific;  H.  E.  Smith,  United  States  Railroad 
Administration;  J.  C.  Ramage,  Southern;  L.  K.  Sillcox,  Chi- 
cago, Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul,  and  C.  B.  Young,  United  States 
Railroad   Administration. 

Discussion 

In  addition  to  the  printed  report,  F.  M.  Waring,  chairman 
of  the  committee,  submitted  a  mimeographed  supplement,  dated 
June  1,  1920,  and  also  the  following  addition :  With  the  ap- 
proval of  your  executive  committee,  the  committee  on  specifi- 
cations and  tests  has  cooperated  with  the  American  Society  for 
Testing  Materials  to  form  a  joint  committee  on  steel  castings 
for  railroads.  The  joint  committee  has  held  two  meetings  at 
which  the  present  specifications  have  been  carefully  reviewed 
and  suggestions  for  new  specifications  considered.  Two  sub- 
committees have  been  appointed,  one  to  draft  the  proposed 
specifications  and  the  other  to  recommend  standard  methods 
for  making  tlie  tensile  tests,  with  particular  reference  to  the 
determination  of  the  elastic  limit  and  the  yield  point. 

There  are  a  number  of  differences  of  opinion  on  this  subject 
among  both  the  consumers  and  the  manufacturers  that  will 
have  to  be  thoroughly  discussed  and  adjusted.  The  manufac- 
turers have  a  very  complete  representation  among  the  A.  S. 
T.  M.  appointees  on  the  joint  committee  and  the  Committee 
on  Specifications  and  Tests  is  being  assisted  by  representatives 
from  your  Car  Construction  and  Coupler  Committees.  Suffi- 
cient progress  has  been  made  to  warrant  the  belief  that  the 
specifications  can  be  prepared  during  the  coming  year  and  sub- 
mitted to  you   for  your  approval  at  the  next  convention. 

T.  H.  Goodnow :  7  move  that  the  report  be  reeeived  and 
printed  in  the  proceedings,  and  submitted  to  letter  ballot.  This 
motion  dulv  seconded  and  carried. 


Committee  on  Standards  and  Recommended  Practice 


THE  WORK  of  this  committee,  in  conjunction  with  the  Com- 
mittee on  Specifications  and  Tests  for  Material,  has  been 
confined  mostly  to  the  combining  of  the  standards  and 
recommended  practices  as  recorded  for  the  Master  Car  Build- 
ers' Association  and  the  American  Railway  Master  Mechanics' 
Association  and  in  preparing  the  Manual  in  the  form  that  it  has 
been  recently  furnished. 

In  the  review  of  these  standards  and  recommended  practices, 
attention  was  drawn  to  soine  duplications  and  inconsistencies. 
These  were  corrected. 

Progress  only  is  reported  on  the  subject  of  standardization 
of  pipe  unions,  both  flat  and  ball  joint  type,  as  to  the  contour 
and  interchangeability  of  parts.  The  executive  committee  of  the 
American  Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers,  with  which  this  is 
being  handled,  has  delayed  action  until  final  report  has  been 
received  on  the  subject  of  a  universal  pipe  screw  thread. 

Safety  chains  for  steel  and  wooden  freight  cars  have  been 
shown  as  a  recommended  practice  since  1894  with  one  revision 
made  in  1904.  The  present  practice  of  railroads  is  not  to  use 
these  chains  and  the  committee  recommends  that  this  be  sub- 
mitted to  letter  ballot  for  dropping  from  the  records. 


The  standardized  tinware  as  adopted  by  the  Committee  on 
Standards  of  the  Division  of  Operation — Mechanical  Depart- 
ment, U.  S.  R.  A.,  varied  from  the  A.  R.  A.  standard  in  the  fol- 
lowing details: 

(a)  No  long  spout  engine  oil  can  was  included. 

(b)  The  spout  of  the  hand  torch  was  designed  to  take  1-in.  wicking 
instead   of  K-'n. 

(c)  The  use  of  a  metal  fire  bucket  instead  of  the  fiber  bucket  as  shown 
was   indicated. 

(d)  Cold-rolled  steel  of  suitable  thickness,  with  joints  welded  or  brazed, 
was  permitted  where  "IX"  bright  tin  was  specified. 

The  committee  recommends  that  these  changes,  with  the 
exception  of  the  omitting  of  the  long  spout  oiler,  be  submitted 
to  letter  ballot. 

At  the  request  of  the  A.  S.  M.  E.  Boiler  Code  Committee, 
a  representative  was  present  at  the  meeting  of  that  society  in 
December,  1919,  and  took  part  in  the  discussion  in  connection 
with  a  report  on  "Rules  for  Construction  of  Boilers  of  Loco- 
motives Which  Are  Not  Subject  to  Federal  Inspection  and 
Control."  This  code  is  based  partly  on  the  code  for  stationary 
boilers,  but  comes  well  within  the  range  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  rules.     The  sub-committee  had  introduced  a 
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minimum  factor  of  safety  of  four.  There  was  considerable 
discussion  on  the  part  of  some  of  the  members  of  the  Boiler 
Code  Committee  in  an  effort  to  raise  the  minimum  factor  of 
safety  above  four.  All  the  representatives  in  the  American 
Railroad  Association  expressed  themselves  as  in  favor  of  a  mini- 
mum factor  of  safety  of  four,  as  that  is  the  I.  C.  C.  factor,  and 
it  has  been  proved  by  years  of  experience  that  with  proper 
inspection  and  maintenance  a  factor  of  safety  of  three  for  bar- 
rels of  locomotive  boilers  is  amply  safe  and  a  factor  of  safety  of 
four  gives  sufficient  leeway  for  the  maximum  carelessness  in 
inspection  and  maintenance  that  may  be  encountered. 

A  member  suggests  a  special  designating  symbol  for  "heater 
box  cars."  This  is  a  car  apparently  prepared  for  local  use  and 
therefore  your  committee  does  not  approve  the  assigning  of  a 
special  symbol. 

A  member  suggests  the  use  of  a  special  designating  symbol, 
"TI,"  for  tank  cars  insulated  for  handling  casing-head  gasoline, 
etc.,  built  under  the  specification  for  Class  IV  Tank  Cars  and 
now  shown  in  the  "TM"  group.  The  committee  recommends 
the  use  of  the  symbol  "TMI"  for  such  cars. 

Under  the  instructions  of  the  General  Committee,  the  mono- 
gram' shown  has  been  prepared  as  a  substitute  for  the  M.  C.  B. 
monogram. 


Proposed   Substitute  for  the  M.  C.   B.  Monogram 

To    maintain    uniformity    in    the    stenciling    of    cars    for    the 
repacking  of  journal  boxes  as   required  by   Rule  66,   the   com- 


mittee suggests  the  following  addition  to  the  standards  on  let- 
tering and  the  necessary  changes  in  the  drawings  to  correspond : 

'"The  word  'Repacked,'  together  with  the  date  (month,  day 
and  year),  shop  or  station  abbreviation  and  railroad  reporting 
marks,  to  be  stenciled  in  one-inch  block  letters  on  each  side  of 
the  car  to  the  right  of  center  as  near  the  lower  edge  of  the  side 
sill  as  practical  and  just  to  the  left  of  the  body  bolster." 

The  report  was  signed  by  W.  E.  Dimham  (Chairman),  Chi- 
cago &  North  Western ;  A.  R.  Ayers,  New  York,  Chicago  & 
St.  Louis;  A.  G.  Trumbull,  Erie;  W.  F.  Kiesel,  Jr.,  Pennsyl- 
vania System;  A.  R.  Kipp,  Soo  Line;  W.  J.  Robider,  Canadian 
Pacific;  J.  Hainen,  Southern,  and  C.  A.  Gill,  Baltimore  &  Ohio. 

Discussion 

The  report  was  presented  by  A.  R.  Ayres  (N.  Y.  C.  &  St.  L.). 

Vice-chairman  Coleman  :  This  report  is  now  before  you  for 
discussion  and  certain  sections  will  be  submitted  to  letter  ballot. 

I.  S.  Downing  (C.  C.  C.  &  St.  L.)  :  I  move  that  the  word 
"day"  be  eliminated  from  the  last  paragraph  of  this  report,  and 
that  it  show  the  month  and  year  only.  That  relates  to  the  re- 
packing of  the  cars. 

(The  motion  was  duly  seconded,  put  to  vole  and  carried). 

Mr.  Downing :  Is  the  monogram  shown  on  the  last  page  of 
the  report  to  be  used  by  any  other  section  of  the  American  Rail- 
road Association  than  the  Mechanical  Section? 

Mr.  Ayres  :    That  question  has  not  been  taken  up. 

Mr.  Downing:  I  should  dislike  to  see  the  legend,  "M.  C.  B." 
dropped  from  any  of  our  equipment.  I  think  we  should  continue 
to  be  the  M.  C.  B.  Section  of  the  American  Railroad  Association. 
The  Book  of  Rules  of  the  A.  R.  A.  is  a  large  red  book,  containing 
many  items,  and  it  also  includes  the  rules  of  interchange. 

Vice-chairman  Coleman  :  Your  idea  is  to  perpetuate  the  dis- 
tinction of  the  "M.  C.  B."  in  marking  the  equipment,  as  part 
of  the  American  Railroad  Association? 

Mr.  Downing :     Yes. 

F.  W.  Brazier  (N.  Y.  C.) :  If  the  convention  will  kindly 
wait  a  little  longer  I  believe  there  will  be  a  resolution  offered 
to  cover  that.  I  do  not  want  to  see  the  name  of  the  M.  C.  B. 
go,  and  I  believe  there  will  be  a  resolution  offered  on  that 
subject  which  will  meet  the  approval  of  the  members  of  the 
Association. 

A  motion  to  accept  the  report,  print  it  in  the  proceedings,  and 
submit  such  parts  as  necessary  to  letter  ballot  was  made,  seconded 
and  carried. 
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RELIMIN.\RY       CONSIDERATION       of 

this  subject  clearly  indi- 
cated that  the  efforts  of  the 
first  year  should  tend  to  es- 
tablish certain  basic  princi- 
ples rather  than  to  develop  a 
complete  report. 

The  committee  is  submit- 
ting a  tentative  shop  lay- 
out embodying  general  fea- 
tures, together  with  general 
observations  on  the  subject. 
Criticism  is  invited  which 
should  tend  toward  the  de- 
velopment of  complete  and 
specific  recommendations  in 
the  future.  From  the  prog- 
ress made  so  far  and  the 
discussions  which  it  is  an- 
ticipated will  follow,  there 
will  be  currently  available  considerable  information  which  it 
is  hoped  the  members  of  the  association  will  take  advantage 
of  in  considering  their  immediate  needs  and  work  contem- 
plated. 

It  was  decided  in  the  preliminary  layout  of  a  repair  shop 
to  submit  the  general  characteristics  of  a  shop  with  an  ulti- 
mate 100-car  daily  output.  Such  recommendations  b'eing  sub- 
mitted in  units  providing  for  25  cars  a  day,  and  the  expansion 


program  so  mapped  out  that  the  layout  would  be  expanded  in 
units  of  25  cars  a  day  until  the  ultimate  capacity  of  100  was 
reached. 

Shop  Space  Requirements 
Some    investigations    developed   the    fact    that   space    should 
be  proportioned  from  the  following  data: 

A — Steel  Car  Plant 

(1)  For  heavy  repairs,  25  steel  car  spots  will  turn  out  from 
each  spot  one  car  every  six  eight-hour  days,  or  four  cars  per 
day. 

(2)  For  medium  heavy  or  heavy  light  repairs,  25  steel  car 
spots  will  turn  out  from  each  spot  one  car  every  three  eight- 
hour  days,  or  eight  cars  per  day. 

(3)  For  light  repairs,  50  steel  car  spots  will  turn  out  one  car 
from  each  spot  every  eight-hour  day,  or  fifty  cars  per  day. 

B — Wood  Car  Plant 

(1)  For  heavy  repairs,  25  wood  car  spots  will  turn  out  from 
each  spot  one  car  every  six  eight-hour  days,  or  four  cars  per 
day. 

(2)  For  medium  heavy  or  light  repairs,  25  wood  car  spots 
will  turn  out  from  each  spot  one  car  every  three  eight-hour 
days,  or  eight  cars  per  day. 

(3)  For  light  repairs,  SO  wood  car  spots  will  turn  out  one 
car  from  each  spot  every  eight-hour  day,  or  50  cars  per  day. 

While  the  committee  provides,  in  the  general  plan  of  the 
l(X)-car  shop,  space  for  wood  cars,  and  while  it  is  recognized 
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that  for  a  ^iicat  many  yi-ars  there  will  l)o  wood  oars  to  con- 
sider and  for  a  considerable  time  longer  steel  cars  with  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  wood  work  to  be  performed,  tlie  major  part  of 
the  committee's  considerations  are  devoted  to  steel  cars. 

Consiileration  of  the  units  of  measure  decided  above  is  in- 
viteil  in  order  to  develop  what  the  actual  conditions  are  over 
the  country  as  a  whole,  to  what  extent  they  vary  for  various 
sections  of  the  country,  and  as  to  just  why  these  variations 
occur.  Certain  modifications  will  have  to  be  made  ultimately  in 
such  specific  recommendations  as  are  made  should  these  units 
of  measure  vary  between  considerable  limits. 

The  construction  of  buildings,  when  ultimately  developed, 
should  be  ilu-  joint  work  of  the  engineering  and  car  shop  com- 


gener.il,  but  specific  a<lvantages  should  be  more  clearly  estab- 
lished before  final  recommendations  are  made.  The  distribu- 
tion of  compressed  air  is  largely  one  of  local  preference  and 
conditions,  but,  with  the  ultimate  capacity  of  the  plant  con- 
sidered, it  is  deemed  advisable  to  provide  several  electrically 
driven  air  compressors  located  near  points  of  consumjition 
in  preference  to  two  or  more  large  units  located  at  a  central 
point,  both  on  account  of  economy  of  distribution  and  con- 
tiiuiiiy  of  service. 

The  tiuestion  of  machine  tools  is  a  matter  for  considerable 
discussion.  The  layout  of  tools  and  their  number  as  shown  is 
more  as  a  suggestion  than  a  recommendation.  In  this  con- 
nection  it   should  be   recognized   that,   up   to  the  present   time. 
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mittee.  For  the  present,  it  is  thought  sufficient  to  conform 
to  buildings  which  in  plan  are  practically  square.  Roof  con- 
struction involves  the  geographical  location  of  the  buildings 
and  their  layout  relative  to  the  points  of  the  compass.  Sev- 
eral alternatives  will  probably  have  to  be  recommended.  Build- 
ing materials  are  largely  construction  matters  not  essential 
to  the  general  subject  other  than  in  final  consideration  of  the 
cost.  The  development  of  the  plant  and  facilities  as  to  capa- 
city, efficiency  and  economy  of  operation  should  first  be  com- 
pleted, and  construction  as  reflected  in  first  cost  worked  out 
as  secondary  considerations. 

Track  spacings,  such  as  shown  for  larry  and  service  tracks, 
are  believed  to  be  representative.  Height  of  buildings  will  be 
largely  governed  by  operations  taking  place  therein  and  the 
extent  to  which  cranes  are  installed.  Where  cranes  are  used, 
a  clearance  from  rail  to  bottom  of  crane  girder  of  22  ft.  is  sug- 
gested. All  larry  track  should  be  of  standard  gage  with  plank 
between  the  rails  for  tractor  service. 

Gas   and   electric   cutting   stations    should   be   considered    in 


the  steel-car  repair  work  is  carried  on  largely  by  machine  tools 
primarily  designed  for  locomotive  work  and  that,  no  doubt, 
great  economies  can  be  perfected  by  the  design  of  machine 
tools  specifically  adapted  to  car-repair  work. 

The  location  of  cranes  and  their  installation,  as  shown  by 
the  plans  of  the  committee,  are  recognized  as  facilities,  the 
installation  of  which  need  not  be  carried  on  to  the  maximum 
point  at  the  time  of  the  initial  construction  of  the  shop,  but 
should  be  provided  and  installed  as  conditions  indicate  their 
economy. 

The  report  was  signed  by  I.  S.  Downing  (Chairman),  Big 
Four;  Geo.  Thomson,  New  York  Central;  J.  J.  Tatum,  Balti- 
more &  Ohio;  C.  W.  Renner,  Pennsylvania;  W.  J.  Robider, 
Canadian  Pacific,  and  J.  C.  Fritts.  Delaware,  Lackawanna  & 
Western. 

Discussion 

I.  S.  Downing  (C.  C.  C.  &  St.  L.)  presented  the  report  and 
requested   that   individual  members   criticize   the   layout  and 
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advise  the  committee  of  their  suggestions.  Under  the  sub- 
ject of  buildings  in  the  last  paragraph,  it  is  stated  that  the 
construction  of  buildings,  when  ultimately  developed,  should 
be  the  joint  work  of  the  engineering  and  car  shop  commit- 
tees. Section  II  has  appointed  a  committee  which,  I  under- 
stand, includes  the  roundhouse.  The  committee  will  ask 
for  instructions  to  work  jointly  with  the  committee  of  Sec- 
tion II.  On  the  last  page,  we  want  to  call  particular  atten- 
tion to  the  next  to  the  last  paragraph,  or  rather  the  closing 
portion  of  it.  Machine  tools  for  steel  car  work  have  been 
manufactured  by  individual  roads,  and  they  are  good  eco- 
nomical machines,  but  the  other  fellow  does  not  find  out 
about  them,  and  if  the   machine   designers  and   supply  men 


eral  states  have  passed  laws  requiring  the  sheds  to  be  en- 
closed. 

I  would  like  to  hear  from  some  of  the  members,  whether  they 
feel  that  freight  car  repair  work  should  be  done  in  a  shop 
that  is  enclosed,  or  whether  sheds  are  preferable  for  general 
work. 

F.  F.  Gaines  (Ry.  Bd.  Adj.)  :  Mr.  Fuller  has  raised  a  very 
good  question  in  regard  to  the  matter  of  shelter.  You  must 
cover  your  repair  tracks  to  a  very  general  extent,  because  if  you 
do  not,  you  pay  your  labor  and  get  no  result.  Men  who  are 
compelled  to  work  out  in  the  snow  and  rain,  produce  very  little 
work.  They  are  more  concerned  with  their  bodily  comfort  than 
they  are  with  the  work.     Also  appliances  around  a  repair  shop 
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would  get  busy  and  investigate  this  field  and  see  what  we 
need,  they  could  manufacture  tools  much  more  cheaply  than 
we  could  do  it  in  our  own  shops.  We  hope  the  committee 
will  be  continued  and  instructed  to  work  with  this  other 
committee. 

A  motion  ivas  passed  that  the  report  be  accepted  and  printed 
and  that  the  committee  be  continued. 

C.  E.  Fuller  (U.  P.)  :  May  I  ask  the  committee  if  this  pro- 
posed  freight  car  shop  is  to  be  an  enclosed  shop? 

Mr.  Downing:  Yes. 

Mr.   Fuller:    All   under   cover? 

Mr.  Downing:  Yes. 

Mr.  Fuller:  We  have  members  here  who  represent  railroad 
systems  from  all  parts  of  our  country,  in  places  where  it  is 
hot  and  cold,  and  places  where  it  rains,  and  where  it  does  not 
rain.  Our  members  represent  the  various  sections  of  the  coun- 
try, with  various  conditions  of  climate.  There  has  been  a 
good  deal  of  comment  made,  pro  and  con,  relative  to  the  ad- 
visability of  having  enclosed  shops  for  freight  car  work.     Sev- 


must  be  selected  with  the  idea  of  bringing  about  the  greatest 
possible  economy  in  the  handling  of  material.  You  must  have 
appliances  that  will  cut  down  the  amount  of  common  labor  and 
faciHtate  the  handling  of  material.  One  of  the  most  important 
items  in  the  layout  of  the  repair  shop  is  the  installation  of 
proper  crane  service.  Instead  of  having  a  lot  of  trucks  pushed 
by  hand  the  time  has  come  when  we  should  provide  runways 
between  the  different  departments  and  install  electric  trucks  to 
carry  material.  Another  thing  that  is  essential  and  has  a  large 
bearing  on  this  question,  is  the  necessity  of  providing  necessary 
toilet  facilities,  good  locker  rooms,  wash  rooms,  plenty  of  drink- 
ing water,  etc.  The  question  as  to  whether  a  repair  shop  should 
be  enclosed  or  not  depends  upon  the  climate.  In  some  places  H 
is  only  necessary  to  provide  shelter  from  snow  and  rain,  and  in 
others  the  repair  shop  must  be  closed  entirely,  and  heated  in  the 
winter  tim.e.  When  this  is  done  you  can  get  enough  extra  work 
out  of  the  men  to  pay  for  the  extra  investment  involved.  If  you 
can  make  provisions  for  a  track  with  gantry  crane  service  and 
do  away  with  jacking  up  the  cars,  it  will  be  a  very  profitable 
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iii\i->'iiiriil.  It  is  entirely  t'>i>  expcnsivo  to  cciiuiTuic  to  do  that 
work  l>y  iiiiiul.  In  a  goncral  way,  I  think  the  cotnniittif  slioulil 
look  at  iIk-  whole  tiling  from  tlie  stan<liioini  that  we  are  now 
pa.Ninn  ver\  liiKh  wanes,  tor  hoth  skilled  ami  coininon  latmr. 
and  everything!  that  will  add  to  the  elliciency  of  the  men  is 
important. 

C.  E.  Chambers  (C.  of  N.  J.):  1  am  heartily  in  favor  of 
an  enclosed  repair  shop,  where  the  climatic  conditions  re- 
quire it,  and  further,  that  it  be  properly  heated,  so  that  a 
man  can  work  in  the  winter  time  with  a  reasonable  amount 


any  shops.  They  could  repair  the  cars  outdoors.  That  oflicial 
never  did  any  work  in  a  repair  shop  and  never  worked  out 
under  a  car  when  the  temperature  was  10  or  15  deR.  below 
7ero.  He  was  strong  for  the  roundhouse  and  thouKhl  it  was 
necessary  to  have  a  roundhouse  properly  heated,  and  equipped 
but  for  the  car  shop,  anythinK  was  gf)od  enough.  In  all  sections 
of  the  country,  the  car  department  needs  shops,  and  they  should 
be  enclosed  in  most  cases.  Perhaps  you  do  not  need  enclosed 
shops  in  a  section  like  New  Orleans,  but  you  need  something  to 
protect  the  men  from  the  heat.     In  the  West  and  in  Canada  you 
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of  clothing  on  and  not  be  too  clumsy.  In  the  southern  part 
of  the  United  States  I  presume  a  roof  over  the  repair  shop 
is  all  that  is  necessary,  as  it  will  shield  the  shop  from  rain 
and  snow,  but  in  the  north  and  west  you  must  enclose  the 
building  if  you  expect  to  do  other  repairs  than  putting  in 
couplers  and  brake  beams,  or  other  very  rough  work.  The 
time  has  come  when  you  should  make  the  shop  the  most 
comfortable  place  around  the  plant.  If  the  toilets  are  more 
comfortable  than  the  shop  itself,  the  men  are  inclined  to 
stay  in  the  toilets  longer  than  they  will  do  if  the  shop  itself 
is  at  a  comfortable  temperature. 

F.  W.  Brazier  (N.  Y.  C.)  :  A  few  years  ago  many  railroad 
officials  thought  anything  was  good  enough  for  the  car  depart- 
ment. I  remember  when  on  the  Illinois  Central,  a  certain  offi- 
cial said  that  the  car  department,  in  his  opinion,  did  not  require 


require  a  closed  shop,  and  as  Mr.  Chambers  said,  it  should  be 
well  heated. 

C.  E.  Chambers  (C.  of  N.  J.)  :  I  would  like  to  add  a  word 
to  what  Mr.  Gaines  has  said  in  regard  to  delivery  of  material. 
Few  of  us  reahze  what  it  costs  to  bring  the  material  from  the 
mill  to  the  car  where  it  is  to  be  used.  If  you  walk  through  the 
ordinary  car  shop,  you  will  see  a  gang  of  six  or  seven  men  with 
a  truck,  and  about  two  men  pulling,  the  other  five  men  leaning 
on  the  truck  and  walking  beside  it.  Good  runways  and  electric 
trucks  for  carrying  materials  to  the  cars  will  minimize  the  cost. 

F.  F.  Gaines  (Ry.  Bd.  Adj.)  :  One  of  the  most  important 
things  around  the  car  shop  is  a  large  runway  with  a  traveling 
crane.  The  crane  should  have  a  magnet  for  loading  and  un- 
loading car  wheels  and  handling  scrap.  One  man  can  load  and 
unload  car  wheels  with  a  little  help  in  guiding  and  picking  them 
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up,  and  handle  all  the  scrap.     A  gang  of   from   10  to  20  men 
can  be  replaced  by  one  crane. 

Mr.  Downing:  I  would  like  to  call  attention  to  one 
portion  of  the  report  which  I  did  not  read.  It  is  as  follows: 
"It  is  believed  that  track  spacing  such  as  shown  for  lorry 
and  service  tracks  are  representative.  Height  of  buildings 
will  be  largely  governed  by  operations  taking  place  therein 
and  the  extent  to  which  cranes  are  installed.  Where  cranes 
are  used,  a  clearance  from  rail  to  bottom  of  crane  girder  of 
22  ft.  is  suggested.  All  lorry  track  should  be  of  standard 
gage,  and  planked  between  the  rails  for  tractor  service." 
The  committee  realizes  that  this  is  a  very  important  sub- 
ject.    We  expect  to  consider  the  handling  of  cars  the  same 


how  far  it  should  go.  Years  ago,  when  I  worked  in  the  loco- 
motive shop,  I  found  it  very  comfortable  stripping  and  erecting 
locomotives,  as  the  shops  were  well  constructed,  enclosed,  and 
were  properly  warmed.  We  could  take  off  our  over  clothes  and 
do  a  good  day's  work.  I  think  if  the  locomotive  men  will  get 
behind  the  car  men,  it  will  assist  the  latter  in  getting  the  protec- 
tion which  they  feel  is  necessary.  For  that  reason  I  would  like 
to  hear  more  of  the  locomotive  men  talk  on  what  they  think 
the  car  men  should  have  to  do  their  work  properly.  We  are  pay- 
ing high,  hourly  rate  for  labor,  and  every  hour  lost  means  so 
much  money  lost.  It  does  not  mean  now,  as  it  did  a  few  years 
ago,  15  or  18  cents  an  hour,  but  in  most  of  the  cases  it  is  now 
67  cents  an  hour,  and  perhaps  more.     We  want  the  help  of  the 
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Proposed  A.  R.  A.  Freight  Car  Repair  Shop;  Wheel  Shop  Tool  Layout. 


as  they  do  in  freight  houses  in  England,  without  engines, 
and  we  expect  to  make  an  investigation  to  show  how  the 
work  should  be  handled  in  different  localities. 

Mr.  Gaines:  The  idea  that  you  do  not  require  an  enclosed 
building  in  the  South  is  a  mistaken  one.  There  may  be  some 
points  in  the  extreme  southern  parts  of  Texas,  and  probably 
around  New  Orleans  and  Florida,  where  it  will  not  be  neces- 
sary to  have  an  enclosed  shop.  Outside  of  a  few  places  of  that 
character,  the  shop  which  is  not  enclosed  is  heinous.  In  the 
South  even,  when  the  temperature  gets  down  to  20  deg.  above 
zero,  the  people  in  that  section  of  the  country  who  are  not  used 
to  such  a  low  temperature,  do  very  little  else  than  hang  around 
a  coal  stove  and  try  to  keep  themselves  warm.  The  best  invest- 
ment you  can  make  is  to  build  an  enclosed  shop  and  heat  it  in 
winter.  An  indirect  heating  system  for  the  shop  can  be  re- 
versed in  the  summer  and  cool  air  can  be  forced  through  the 
shop. 

J.  J.  Tatum  (B.  &  O.)  :  I  do  not  care  to  discuss  the  layout 
reported  by  the  committee,  being  a  member,  but  I  will  say  that 
the  committee   feels   it  should  have  some  encouragement  as  to 


locomotive  men  in  getting  these  added  facilities,  and  hope  they 
will  take  the  opportunity  of  expressing  their  views. 

Mr.  Fuller:  Mr.  Tatum  asks  how  far  they  can  go.  I  think 
from  what  has  been  said  here  this  morning,  with  the  suggestions 
of  the  committee,  that  there  does  not  seem  to  be  any  limit. 
They  can  go  as  far  as  they  want.  The  committee  has  this  sub- 
ject in  charge.  Let  them  make  up  a  car  repair  shop  layout  that 
is  100  per  cent,  and  we  will  stand  back  of  it.  I  have  heard  Mr. 
Brazier  talk  about  the  nice  roundhouses  and  how  well  every- 
thing is  laid  out  in  these  houses.  I  do  not  think  he  has  been  in 
very  many  roundhouses  or  he  would  not  talk  that  way.  We  have 
a  committee  on  roundhouses  and  terminals,  and  it  is  up  to  these 
two  committees  to  make  terminals  that  will  save  money  and 
give  the  desired  results. 

C.  F.  Giles  (L.  &  N.):  The  steel  underframe  cars  were 
introduced  on  the  Louisville  &  Nashville  about  1909.  In 
1912  we  purchased  a  large  number  of  steel  coal  cars.  We 
realized  that  facilities  must  be  provided  for  repairing  and 
maintaining  these  cars,  basing  our  judgment  largely  on  the 
condition   of   the   steel   equipment   operating   on   other   rail- 
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roails  in  our  ti-rritory.  Apitaiciitly  tlioy  were  KoiiiK  to 
pieces.  You  simply  cannot  operate  a  railroad  car  built  of 
steel  or  iron  without  taking  nieans  of  preventing  it  from 
going  to  pieces  through  lU-terioration,  rust,  etc.  1  put  the 
proposition  up  to  our  management,  to  secure  authority  to 
l>uil(i  a  shop  for  tlie  express  purpose  of  repairing  and  main- 
taining, and  if  necessary,  Ijuilding  all-steel  ecjuipmcnt.  We 
got  an  appropriation  of  about  $300,000  and  erected  what  was 
considered  an  up  to  date  shop,  installing  improved  machin- 
ery, including  three  cranes,  and  I  do  not  believe  there  has 
l)een  a  dollar  spent  in  ccmnection  with  tJie  Louisville  & 
Nasliville  tiiat  pays  a  l)etter  dividend.  Wc  found  these 
cranes  adaptable  for  many  things  never  before  dreamed  of, 
even  in  the  case  of  wooden  cars.  We  found  it  useful  in  build- 
ing new  equipment,  putting  the  work  together  on  the  floor, 
and  putting  it  on  the  car  finished,  ready  to  make  connec- 
tions. 

Mr.  Downing:  I  would  like  to  suggest,  as  long  as  the 
question  has  come  up,  that  we  increase  our  committee  by 
two  men,  appointing  one  man  from  the  Middle  West  and 
one   from   the   South. 

Vice-chairman  Coleman :  The  Secretary  will  make  a  note  of 
that  and  present  your  recommendation  to  the  Committee  on 
subjects. 

The  motion  was  carried  that  the  report  be  received  and  printed 
ill  the  proceedings,  and  the  committee  continued. 

The  Labor  Question  Bobs  Up 

C.  E.  Fuller  (U.  P.)  :  I  would  ask  the  indulgence  of  the 
Convention  just  for  a  moment.  There  has  been  a  good  deal 
said  here  today,  and  a  good  deal  was  said  the  other  day,  in  a 
way,  about  the  application  of  these  methods  of  producing  in- 
creased economy,  but  I  do  not  believe  that  we  have  considered 
or  are  considering  this  subject  as  seriously  as  it  deserves.  The 
amount   of   money   spent   for   labor  today  is   enormous.     How 


can  we  ever  hope  to  l)ring  our  maintenance  costs  down  t(j  tlie 
ligurcs  which  prevailed  a  few  years  ago,  or  to  the  figures  to 
which  the  costs  should  l)e  brought  today,  if  we  do  not  get  busy 
and  give  a  little  more  thought  and  a  little  more  energy  to  tin 
putting  up  of  jiroper  terminal  facilities  for  handling  the  work 
and  methods  for  handling  material  quickly.  Wc  are  all  guilty, 
to  a  large  extent,  in  accepting  the  idea  that  we  can  get  along 
for  another  year  or  two.  Have  we  realized,  and  do  we  realize 
now,  that  the  dollar  spent  for  labor  today,  to  say  nothing  about 
the  costs  of  materials,  has  gone  clear  out  of  sight,  and  that 
it  is  our  duty  to  do  everything  we  can  to  get  the  cost  of  labor 
down?  There  are  only  two  ways  in  which  to  get  that  cost  down 
that  I  know  of.  One  is  to  increase  your  supervision,  make  it 
more  effective,  and  the  other  is  to  strongly  advocate  proper 
facilities  and  tools  for  handling  this  work.  I  do  not  believe 
it  is  any  hardship  or  trouble  to  plainly  and  emphatically  make 
up  a  statement  of  what  savings  can  be  made  by  having  facilities 
that  will  enable  us  to  increase  output  and  decrease  the  number 
of  men  in  your  service. 

The  question  of  labor  to-day  is  a  vital  one  and  if  we  can 
put  a  machine  or  truck  into  operation  that  will  do  away  with 
6  laborers  and  bring  material  to  the  point  where  needed  in  one- 
half  or  one-third  of  the  time,  we  should  make  every  justifiable 
effort  to  get  it. 

Mr.  Gaines :  Mr.  Fuller  has  struck  the  keynote  of  this  whole 
problem.  Common  labor  10  or  15  years  ago  was  a  negligible  fac- 
tor, and  we  did  not  think  it  necessary  to  give  the  labor  the 
necessary  and  reasonable  facilities  for  doing  the  work.  We 
allowed  labor  to  jack  up  the  cars  and  do  other  work  of  that 
kind  which  might  have  better  been  done  by  machinery.  Mr. 
Fuller  spoke  of  the  supervision.  We  have  not  taken  care  of 
the  supervising  forces  and  paid  them  according  to  their  respon- 
sibilities under  the  new  schedule.  H  you  do  not  take  hold  of  this 
thing,  they  will  go  into  manufacturing  establishments,  where 
they  can  make  more  money  with  less  responsibility  than  they 
have  to-day. 


Amalgamation  of  Other   Mechanical  Organizations 


THE  COMMITTEE  ON  AMALG.A.MATI0N  of  Minor  Associations 
with  Section  IH-Mechanical  can  make  only  a  progress 
report.  One  Association,  namely,  the  Master  Painters' 
Association,  has  formally  accepted  the  invitation  of  Section  HI- 
Mechanical  to  become  a  part  of  ,that  organization,  and  lively 
negotiations  are  being  carried  on  with  the  other  Associations 
with  that  end  in  view. 

The    report    was    signed    by    W.    O.    Thompson    (Chairman), 


New  York  Central;  T.  L.  Burton,  New  York  Central;  E.  W. 
Pratt,  Chicago  &  North  Western ;  J.  E.  Fairbanks,  general  sec- 
retary, American  Railroad  Association,  and  V.  R.  Hawthorne, 
Secretary,  Section  HI-Mechanical. 

Discussion 

The  report  was  read  by  W.  O.  Thompson  of  the  New  York 
Central.  A  motion  to  accept  the  report  and  continue  the  com- 
mittee was  carried. 


Standard  Blocking  for  Cradles  of  Car  Dumping  Machines 


THE  COMMITTEE  finds  that  two  car  dumping  machines  have 
been  equipped  with  the  recommended  practice  for  blocking 
for  cradles  of  car  dumping  machines. 

As  the  recommended  practice  was  adopted  after  the  close  of 
navigation,  there  has  been  very  little  opportunity  to  observe  the 
working  of  the  machines  so  equipped.  It  is  felt,  (however,  that  the 
cars  will  be  better  supported  and  less  damage  will  result  to  them 
if  the  recommended  blocking  is  applied. 

The  committee  would  like  to  receive  reports  from  any  of  the 
members  who  may  observe  car  dumping  machines  equipped  with 
the  recommended  blocking.  Members  of  the  committee  will  make 
inspection  of  the  blocking  on  machines  within  their  territory 
prior  to  the  opening  of  the  lake  boat  season  and  as  often  as  pos- 
sible during  the  season,  to  observe  the  condition  of  the  blocking. 

It  was  also  decided  to  recommend  to  the  Committee  on  Car 
Construction  that  for  any  type  of  car  liable  to  be  used  in  con- 
nection with  dumping  machines,  it  be  so  constructed  as  to  fit 
readily  to  the  dumping  machine  with  the  recommended  standard 
blocking  without  damage  to  the  car. 


The  report  was  signed  by  John  McMullen  (Chairman)  Erie; 
J.  W.  Senger,  New  York  Central;  J.  J.  Tatum,  Baltimore  & 
Ohio;  Geo.  Durham,  Wheeling  &  Lake  Erie;  T.  W.  Demarest, 
Pennsylvania  System;  J.  E.  Davis,  Hocking  Valley;  G.  M. 
Gray,  Bessemer  &  Lake  Erie,  and  J.  A.  Pilcher,  Norfolk  & 
Western. 

Discussion 

John  McMullen  (Erie),  chairman  of  the  committee,  pre- 
sented the  report,  and  said  : 

This  report  is  submitted  in  the  way  of  a  progress  report, 
and  the  committee  would  recommend  that  they  be  continued 
to  look  into  the  matter  further. 

F.  W.  Brazier:  /  move  that  the  report  he  accepted,  the  recom- 
mendations approved,  and  that  we  refer  part  of  the  report  to 
the  Committee  on  Car  Construction,  to  carry  along  the  work  in 
conjunction  with  the  work  of  that  committee,  and  that  the  com- 
mittee be  continued.     This  motion  was  seconded  and  carried. 
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Standard  Method  of  Packing  Journal  Boxes 


HE  COMMITTEE  SUBMITS  the  fol- 
lowing report  and  recom- 
mends that  it  be  submitted 
to  letter  ballot  for  adoption 
as  Recommended  Practice : 

Standard  Method  of 
Packing,  Cleaning  and 
Assembling  of  Journal 
Boxes  on  Locomotive 
Tenders  and  Cars. 

Preparation  of  New  Pack- 
ing— The  waste  must  be 
loosened,  placed  in  a  satu- 
rating vat  and  kept  com- 
pletely submerged  in  car  oil, 
at  a  temperature  of  not  less 
than  70  deg.  F.,  for  a  period 
of  at  least  48  hours  to  in- 
sure thorough  saturation.  It 
shall  then  be  drained  for  the 
purpose  of  removing  the  excess  oil,  until  the  packing  is  in  a 
resilient  or  elastic  condition. 

Prepared  packing  in  storage  should  be  turned  over  at  least 
once  each  24  hours,  or  the  oil  which  has  accumulated  in  the  bot- 
tom of  the  container  shall  be  drawn  off  and  poured  over  the  top 
of  the  prepared  packing. 

Preparation  of  Renovated  Packing — All  packing,  when  re- 
moved from  journal  boxes  for  the  purpose  of  periodical  repack- 
ing or  renovating,  should  be  pulled  into  a  container,  avoiding 
contact  with  the  ground  or  any  other  place  where  it  may  pick 
up  dirt,  and  taken  to  the  waste-reclaiming  plant.  This  packing 
must  not  be   reused  until   renovated. 

In  reclaiming  packing  it  should  be  first  picked  over  carefully 
and  dirt,  metal,  etc.,  shaken  out,  the  knotted  strands  of  waste 
pulled  apart,  and  then  placed  in  hot  oil  in  a  renovating  tank  for 
a  short  time,  working  it  with  a  fork  for  the  purpose  of  thor- 
oughly washing  and  loosening  it.     It  should  then  be  rinsed  in 


Proposed   Standard  Method   of  Packings  Journal  Boxes 

clean  oil,  then  drained  for  the  purpose  of  removing  the  excess 
oil. 

Cleaning  Boxes — Before  packing  a  journal  box  the  oil  cellar 
shall  be  thoroughly  cleaned  of  all  dirt,  sand,  scale  and  grit,  and 
if  water  is  present  it  must  be  removed.  When  new  journal 
boxes  are  applied,  or  when  reapplying  journal  boxes,  the  in- 
terior of  the  box,  including  the  dust-guard  well,  shall  be  so 
treated,  and  close-fitting  dust  guards  and  lids  should  be  applied. 

Cleaning  and  Applying  Bearings — Before  applying  journal 
bearings  they  shiall  be  thoroughly  clean,  have  a  smooth  bearing 
surface,  free  from  irregularities,  and  shall  have  a  proper  bear- 
ing. Under  no  circumstances  is  it  permissible  to  use  sand  pa- 
per, emery  paper  or  emery  cloth  for  the  purpose  of  removing 
irregularities  from  the  bearing  surface.  A  h;alf-round  file  or 
scraper  should  be  used.  Care  must  be  taken  that  the  wedge  has 
a  good  contact  on  the  crown  of  the  journal  bearing.  The  sur- 
face of  the  journal  should  be  smooth  and  thoroughly  clean 
before  the  bearing  is  applied.  When  applying  a  journal  bearing 
a  coat  of  lubricating  oil  must  be  applied  to  the  bearing  surface. 
Never  wipe  the  bearing  surface  of  the  journal  bearing  with 
waste. 


Application  of  Packing — (a)  Inner. — In  packing  a  journal 
box,  twist  somewhat  tightly  a  rope  of  packing  and  place  it  in 
the  extreme  back  part  of  the  box,  as  shown  at  A  in  Fig.  1. 
Make  sure  that  it  is  well  up  against  the  journal  so  as  to  prop- 
erly lubricate  the  fillet  on  the  journal  and  keep  out  the  dust. 

(b)  Main. — .A,pply  sufficient  packing  (preferably  in  one  piece) 
to  fill  the  space  shown  at  B  in  Fig.  1.  Take  care  to  have  this 
packing  bear  evenly  along  the  full  length  of  the  lower  half  of 
the  journal.  The  packing  should  not  be  too  tight  but  should 
he  tight  enough  to  overcome  any  tendency  to  settle  away  from 
the  journal.  The  packing  should  extend  to  approximately  the 
center  line  of  the  journal  but  not  above  at  any  point,  and  should 
be  pressed  down  evenly  at  the  sides  that  no  loose  ends  may  work 
up  under  the  journal  bearings. 

(c)  Outer. — Apply  a  third  piece  of  firmly  twisted  packing  as 
shown  at  C  in  Fig.  1,  and  pack  tightly  in  order  to  prevent  dis- 
placement of  the  main  packing.  There  should  be  no  loose  ends 
hanging  out  of  the  box  as  they  would  tend  to  draw  out  the  oil. 

General  Remarks 

In  addition  to  the  above  recommended  practice  the  commit- 
tee desires  to  emphasize  the  importance  of  causing  the  observ- 
ance of  several  other  factors  as  follows,  with  the  view  of  -re- 
ducing hot  boxes  to  the  minimum  : 

It  is  very  essential  that  journals,  after  being  turned,  should 
be  cylindrical,  free  from  taper,  tool  marks,  ridges,  corruga- 
tions and  other  defects.  In  other  words,  a  turned  journal 
should  reflect  first-class  workmanship  which  is  only  possible 
of  attainment  through  the  use  of  machine  tools,  in  good  con- 
dition, of  a  design  sviitable  for  the  nature  of  the  work  and 
capable  of  producing  it  with  precision.  This  committee  feels 
that  an  attitude  of  indifference  prevails  in  many  quarters  with 
respect  to  the  necessity  of  providing  suitable  heavy-duty  lathes 
for  the  machining  of  axles,  especially  the  larger  sizes,  and,  as 
a  result,  many  obsolete  and  worn-out  axle  lathes  are  being 
continued  in  service,  whereas  a  close  examination  would  dis- 
close defects  in  the  machining  of  the  axles  that  would  prove 
such  lathes  incapable  of  meeting  the  requirements  and  warrant 
their   retirement   from  service. 

It  is  suggested  that  the  attention  of  all  concerned  be  directed 
to  the  necessity  of  fully  protecting  journals  against  rust  and  cor- 
rosion during  storage  and  that  due  care  should  be  exercised  in 
the  handling  and  shipment  of  mounted  wheels  to  guard  against 
the  damage  which  journals  are  subjected  to  through  coming  in 
contact  with  flanges  of  wheels  as  a  result  of  improper  loading  or 
careless  handling  around  shop  yards. 

It  is  also  highly  desirable  that  rigid  instructions  be  issued  to 
effect  a  more  careful  practice  in  the  handling  of  journal  bear- 
ings, especially  for  shipment,  to  prevent  the  indiscriminate  toss- 
ing of  journal  bearings  against  each  other,  thus  nicking  and 
needlessly  damaging  the  smooth  bearing  surface  of  the  babbitt 
metal  lining. 

The  committee  submitted  drawings  showing  two  representa- 
tive waste-reclaiming  plants  and  a  set  of  journal  box  packing 
tools. 

The  report  is  signed  by  C.  J.  Bodemer  (Chairman),  L.  &  N. ; 
Ira  Everett,  L.  V.;  I.  S.  Downing,  C,  C.  C.  &  St.  Louis;  C.  J. 
Nelson,  C.  &  N.  W.;  J.  H.  Milton,  C,  R.  I.  &  P.;  J.  P.  Young, 
M.  P. ;  C.  F.  Thiele,  Pennsylvania  System,  and  G.  W.  Ditmore, 
D.  &  H. 

Discussion 

C.  J.  Bodemer  (L.  &  N.)  presented  the  report  and  said: 
I  will  not  read  the  report  in  full,  in  order  to  allow  more  time 
for  discussion,  and  will  just  pick  out  briefly  one  or  two  of  the 
important  parts  in  each  paragraph.  In  connection  with  the  first 
paragraph,  "Preparation  of  New  Packing,"  the  road  I  am  con- 
nected with  uses  presses  very  successfully.  It  gives  a  packing 
which  has  about  the  right  quantity  of  oil  mixed  with  the  waste. 
We  did  not  feel,  however,  that  it  was  proper  to  specify,  and 
we  leave  that  to  the  managements  of  the  railroads  to  pass  upon. 
In  connection  with  "Preparation  of  Renovated  Packing,"  you 
will  observe  that  all  packing  removed  from  the  boxes  for  the 
purpose  of  periodical  packing,  must  be  renovated  before  it  is 
used.  We  thought  it  well  to  include  that  point.  In  the  general 
remarks,  we  emphasize  the  necessity  of  providing  pretty  good 
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machiiu'ry  for  the  car  department,  especially  the  liirnin,L(  I'f 
journals,  and  to  see  tiiat  as  K"od  work  as  possible  is  done. 
1".  W.  Brazier  (N.  Y.  C.)  :  Quite  a  number  of  our  members 
are  members  of  the  General  Car  Inspectors  Association,  and  I 
hope  they  will  express  their  opinion  on  this  paper. 

C  F.  Chanihers  (C.  of  N.  J.):  This  method  of  box  pack- 
ing is  decidedly  different,  I  think  you  will  all  aRrec.  I 
would  like  to  ask  whether  or  not  the  roads  have  found 
it  required  a  .ijood  deal  of  attention  to  keep  the  ordinary 
box  packing'  in  position  by  using  only  this  small  form  of 
wedge  in  front  of  the  box.  A  journal  rapidly  turning  has 
the  tendency  to  crowd  the  waste  toward  the  end  of  the  box. 
I  imagine  you  will  find  this  small  wedge  working  up  to  the 
level  of  the  lid  very  often  if  you  look  into  the  box,  which 
means  that  the  packing  must  have  settled  away  from  the 
journal  considerably. 

I.  S.  Downing  (C.  C.  C.  &  St.  L.) :  The  New  York  Central 
has  operated  very  successfully  without  any  wedge.  We  find 
it  has  the  effect  which  Mr.  Chambers  describes,  that  the 
waste  will  turn  around  and  work  out.  and  it  works  the  wedge 
out  with  it.  The  idea  of  using  the  wedge  is  that  the  oiler 
can  get  at  the  packing  more  readily.  Mr.  Nelson,  of  the 
New  York  Central,  and  Mr.  Taylor,  of  the  Galena  Signal  Oil 
Company,  made  extensive  tests  on  our  road  of  different 
methods  of  packing.  They  went  into  the  hot  box  troubles 
very  thoroughly,  and  we  have  now  for  the  last  five  years 
operated  without  this  wedge.  While  I  am  on  the  committee 
and  signed  the  report,  I  believe  you  can  do  without  the 
wedge. 

J.  J.  Tatum  (B.  &  O.)  :  We  were  using  the  dressing  in  front 
of  the  journal  box  for  a  number  of  years,  but  found  that  the 
piece  of  waste  would  move  up  the  lid  and  crowd  its  way  out  of 
the  box,  taking  the  oil  with  it.  This  added  to  the  expense  and 
further  helped  to  rob  the  journal  of  lubrication,  so  we  decided 
to  do  away  with  it. 

T.  H.  Goodnow  (C.  &  N.  W.)  :  The  application  of  that  piece 
in  the  front  of  the  journal  box  as  a  wedge  depends  on  how  it  is 
put  in.  If  the  wedge  is  put  in  carelessly,  it  does  no  good,  but  if 
it  is  put  in  right,  it  does  a  wliole  lot  of  good.  I  think  the  reason 
why  Mr.  Tatum  is  getting  along  so  nicely  is  because  the  rest  of 
us  operate  his  cars  and  put  it  in,  and  keep  it  going.  If  the 
wedge  is  put  in  properly,  twisted  or  rolled  and  locked  under 
the  collar  of  the  journal,  it  will  stay  there.  It  saves  the  waste 
from  the  centre  of  the  journal  from  rolling  out,  which  it  will  do 
otherwise.  It  also  serves  the  purpose  of  catching  the  dirt,  and 
anything  else  that  works  in,  when  the  oil  box  lids  are  missing. 
I  am  strongly  in  favor  of  this  wedge,  and  while  I  believe  it  is 
not  necessary  to  fill  up  the  journal  box  to  the  centre  line  of 
the  journal,  as  has  commonly  been  done  before,  the  small  wedge 
there  is  a  very  essential  element. 

Mr.  Tatum  :  I  would  agree  that  Mr.  Goodnow  was  right  in 
the  matter  if  you  had  something  to  hold  the  wedge  there,  but 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  you  cannot  have  a  wedge  on  any  such 
place  as  the  smooth  surface  of  a  journal  box,  and  hold  it  in 
position.  The  seat  wedge  is  crowded  up  to  the  box  lid  and  the 
oil  is  crowded  out  with  the  waste  under  the  journal,  along  with 
the  seat  piece  w^hen  it  gets  there. 

Mr.  Goodnow:  I  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  Tatum  how  he  is 
going  to  hold  the  packing  in  the  journal  box  if  he  cannot 
hold  his  wedge?  The  dressing  of  the  average  journal  box, 
if  it  is  done  right,  is  putting  the  packing  down  along  the 
box  and  simply  bringing  it  up  around.  But  it  is  necessary  to 
leave  an  opening  for  the  man  to  shove  his  packing  iron 
down  through  the  box  and  in  the  centre  of  it,  and  I  think 
you  are  simply  making  trouble  instead  of  helping  it  out. 
If  Mr.  Tatum  cannot  hold  that  little  piece  of  waste  there, 
he  is  not  going  to   hold  his  wedge  either. 

Mr.  Tatum :  We  don't  hold  it  there  any  better,  but  we  hold  it 
just  as  well.  During  government  control  a  very  ambitious 
gentleman  wrote  the  director  general  and  told  him  that  we  were 
not  properly  treating  journal  boxes  on  the  B.  &  O.  and  for 
that  reason  we  were  setting  up  a  condition  that  would  cause 
cars  to  be  set  out.  The  gentleman  had  to  appear  before  me, 
and  he  explained  the  conditions  he  had  to  contend  with,  and 
described  the  fact  that  we  left  out  this  piece  of  waste  in  front 
of  the  journal  box,  and  he  said  the  cars  ran  but  a  short  dis- 
tance before  they  were  hot,  and  had  to  be  set  out  on  a  side 
track.     When    he    gave    this    information,    I    got   together    our 


records,  and  showed  iiim  that  the  car  mileage  had  increased 
from  9,(KH)  miles  per  heated  journal  when  we  used  the  wedge 
piece  in  front  of  the  box,  to  IQ.tWO  miles  wlicn  we  omitled  it. 
R.  L.  Kleinc  (Pennsylvania  System):  I  think  this  committee 
has  presented  a  very  good  report  and  I  believe  it  should  be 
adojjted,  so  that  we  get  a  uniform  practice  for  packing  journal 
boxes.  In  regard  to  the  front  plug;  for  high  speed  service, 
preference  freight  and  passenger  service,  you  will  need  the 
front  plug.  In  the  first  place,  you  will  have  to  pack  your  pack- 
ing, which  is  termed  No.  2  in  the  report,  well  back  of  the  collar, 
and  shove  that  packing  back  of  the  vertical  line  of  the  face 
of  the  collar,  so  that  the  collar  cannot  work  on  the  strands  of 
the  waste  and  pull  it  from  in  l)ack  of  the  box. 

Al)out  three  years  ago  we  wanted  to  do  away  with  the  front 
plug,  and  took  it  out  of  our  passenger  equipment  cars.  We 
found  especially  when  we  got  into  the  winter,  that  the  waste 
worked  forward  at  the  bottom  although  the  collar  at  the  top 
may  hold  it.  It  worked  forward  in  a  distance  of  100  miles,  so 
that  we  had  to  continually  set  up  the  packing  en  route,  and 
we  had  to  put  that  front  plug  back.  We  may  some  day  get 
some  other  method  of  holding  the  No.  2  packing  under  the 
journal,  but  until  we  do  w-e  want  to  continue  the  front  plug. 

J.  Snowden  Bell:  With  reference  to  the  tendency  of  pack- 
ing sliding  toward  the  lid  of  the  box,  it  appears  to  be  a 
very  natural  tendency.  I  have  observed  lately  several  de- 
signs intending  to  obviate  that  by  making  a  tooth  on  the 
bottom  of  the  box  which  would  not  interfere  with  the  in- 
sertion of  the  packing,  but  would  intend  to  prevent  its  out- 
ward movement.  I  would  like  to  ask  whether  any  of  the 
members  have  ever  devised  any  scheme  of  that  kind. 

A.  V.  Appier  (D.  &  H.):  I  cannot  too  strongly  endorse 
the  recommendations  of  the  committee  regarding  the  proper 
preparation  of  the  journal.  I  think  a  great  many  difficulties 
arise  from  the  journals  not  being  turned  with  a  broad-nosed 
tool,  causing  ridges  in  the  journal  which  cannot  be  rolled 
out,  and  have  a  rasping  effect  on  the  journal  bearing,  which 
destroys  the  lubrication.  If  the  packing  is  not  very  care- 
fully applied,  the  ultimate  result  will  be  hot  journals.  I 
think  probably  a  great  many  hot  boxes  are  blamed  on  the 
method  of  packing,  where  it  is  possibly  more  due  to  the 
method  of  finishing  the  journal.  The  proper  size  fillet  is 
also  very  important,  as  there  seems  to  be  a  tendency  to 
ma1<e  sharp  fillets  in  re-trueing  the  journals,  which  encour- 
ages broken  collars.  The  importance  of  good  dust  guards 
and  tight  journal  box  covers  cannot  be  too  strongly  em- 
phasized. 

Mr.  Curry:  I  think  I  have  given  as  close  attention  to  packing 
boxes  in  the  last  two  or  three  years  as  anybody  in  this  room. 
It  seems  to  me  that  we  are  getting  the  cart  before  the  horse 
in  connection  with  this  little  plug  of  waste  in  front  of  the 
journal.  What  we  need  in  these  boxes  is  some  oil.  And  fur- 
thermore we  want  to  keep  the  waste  at  least  down  to  the  center 
line  of  the  journal,  and  not  have  so  much  packing  in  them. 
I  have  demonstrated  that  waste  grabs  from  the  lack  of  oil,  and 
too  much  waste  is  the  primary  cause  of  heating  boxes.  I  wish 
to  support  in  the  strongest  terms  possible  Mr.  Goodnow's  con- 
tention that  we  should  have  some  waste  in  front  of  the  journal 
for  the  various  purposes  that  he  outlines. 

H.  T.  Bentley  (C.  &  N.  W.)  :  Replying  to  Mr.  Bell's  question 
about  teeth  in  the  bottom  of  boxes :  William  Mcintosh,  in  his 
engine  truck  cellars  had  teeth  in  the  bottom  of  the  cellar,  so 
that  the  waste  was  held  in  position,  and  we  are  still  using  it 
on  all  our  engine  truck  cellars. 

Mr.  Goodnow:  I  would  like  to  ask  the  chairman  of  this  com- 
mittee a  question.  He  touched  on  the  question  of  pressing  oil 
and  draining  oil.  I  would  like  to  know  if  the  committee  went 
into  that  to  determine  which  was  the  best  method  to  use.  I 
think  that  is  quite  important  with  this  fairly  heavy  charge  in 
the  M.  C.  B.  rules,  allowing  for  the  periodical  packing  of  the 
equipment.  Up  until  very  recently  it  has  always  been  contended 
that  the  pressing  of  prepared  packing  should  not  be  done,  but 
it  should  be  allowed  to  drain  a  certain  number  of  hours.  Now, 
if  you  can  use  presses  and  take  more  oil  out  of  the  packing 
than  you  will  by  simply  letting  it  drain  itself,  it  is  going  to  be 
quite  an  item  of  economy  so  far  as  oil  is  concerned.  If  there 
is  any  tendency  to  take  too  much  oil  out  of  it,  however,  and  hot 
boxes  and  cut  journals  result,  that  is  a  very  poor  saving.  I  think 
that   that   is   one   method  of   practice  that   should   be   definitely 
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established,  so  that  all  the  railroads  will  do  it  one  way  or  the 
other. 

Mr.  Gaines:  I  have  tried  both  processes.*  You  can  save 
some  time  and  get  a  lot  more  oil  by  pressing,  but  you 
haven't  given  the  waste  sufficient  time  to  take  up  all  the  oil 
it  will.  Some  of  the  waste  will  absorb  the  oil  much  slower 
than  other  portions  and  when  you  are  through  it  will  not 
have  the  proper  quantity  of  oil.  It  may  take  time  to  let  the 
waste  soak,  but  you  have  a  well-saturated  waste.  The 
problem  is  not  solely  to  save  oil.  Put  the  oil  in  and  let  the 
cars  get  over  the  road. 

Mr.  Goodnow:   I  am  in  favor  of  the  draining  process. 

Mr.  Giles:  We  have  been  following  the  practice  recom- 
mended by  the  committee  in  packing  journal  boxes  on  the 
L.  &  N.  for  the  past  IS  or  16  years  with  great  success,  and 
yet  we  have  been  using  the  pressing  for  preparing  the  pack- 
ing for  probably  five  years  with  equal  success.  The  point 
is  to  keep  the  oil  in  the  box  the  same  length  of  time  that 
is  advocated.  The  only  difference  is  that  when  we  want 
packing  to  ship  it  out  to  some  outlying  point,  we  press  it 
and  ship  it  out  fresh  with  the  oil  saturated  through  the 
waste  uniformly.  When  it  is  drained  the  bottom  part  of  the 
waste  lying  on  top  of  the  strainer  will  necessarily  contain 
more  oil  than  the  top  part. 

Referring  to  what  Mr.  Kleine  said,  we  discovered  in  the  inter- 
change of  equipment  with  the  Pennsylvania  that  they  had 
eliminated  this  ridge  in  front  of  the  box.  I  issued  instructions 
that  they  were  not  to  replace  that  wedge,  but  let  it  remain  out. 
Our  experience  was  just  exactly  as  Mr.  Kleine  states;  we  found 
it  was  absolutely  necessary  to  replace  it. 

There  is  a  certain  amount  of  free  oil  that  settles  in  the  bot- 
tom of  the  box,  and  that  wedge  prevents  that  oil  running 
through  the  front  end  of  the  box,  and  keeps  it  under  the  waste 
where  it  will  do  the  most  good. 

Mr.  Curry:     I  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  Giles  how  this  free  oil 
gets  into  the  box  in  the  process  that  is  being  discussed. 
Mr.  Giles:     It  necessarily  runs  down  out  of  the  waste. 

E.  N.  Harding  (I.  C.) :  The  committee  has  made  a  good 
report.  We  will  spend  $1,000  for  oil  and  $1,500  for  waste. 
We  are  all  trying  to  save  that  $1,000  of  oil  and  forget  all 
about  the  $1,500  we  are  spending  for  waste.  If  we  use  a 
little  more  oil  we  will  all  be  better  off. 

Mr.  Fuller:  Those  who  are  putting  wedges  in  are  fur- 
nishing waste  for  the  other  fellow.  I  know  of  a  big  con- 
cern that  has  not  bought  a  dollar's  worth  of  waste  this 
year. 

Cars  come  into  this  plant  and  the  waste  is  removed,  reno- 
vated and  packed  into  other  cars.  You  are  furnishing  the 
waste  if  you  are  putting  in  the  plug.  The  packing  houses 
won't  use  the  plug,  and  the  high  speed  freight  trains  are 
the   packing  house   trains. 

Plugs  ought  to  be  put  in  and  everybody  compelled  to  do 
it,  or  else  they  ought  to  be  taken  out.  I  don't  believe  there 
is  any  necessity  for  that  plug. 

The  reason  a  lot  of  this  waste  is  being  brought  forward  in 
the  box  is  rough  collars.  You  make  the  journal  smooth,  but 
you  take  a  rough  cut  off  the  edge  of  your  collar,  and  that 
winds  the  waste  up.  The  edge  of  the  collar  should  be  made 
smooth. 

But  really  I  think  this  Association  is  big  enough  to  get  on  its 
feet  and  say  one  of  two  things.  If  you  are  going  to  call  C  a 
plug  on  the  sketch,  it  is  not  a  bad  idea,  but  90  per  cent  of  the 
car  men  will  pack  the  plug  up  to  the  center  of  the  jour- 
nal. 

That  is  the  plug  the  other  fellow  is  taking  out  and  putting  in 
his  vat  and  packing  the  other  fellow's  car,  not  buying  any  oil 
or  waste  himself. 

Mr.  Goodnow :   I   don't  believe  Mr.  Fuller  knows   the  latest 


action  that  has  been  taken  so  far  as  handling  packing  company 
cars.  Most  of  the  railroads  have  insisted  that  they  be  put  back 
in.  We  did,  and  if  our  instructions  are  being  carried  out,  the 
cars  that  come  to  us  have  the  plug  in. 

Mr.  Kleine:  Some  roads  still  continue  the  practice  of  putting 
free  oil  in  the  box  while  others  are  trying  to  operate  their  cars 
wholly  on  prepared  packing,  taking  the  oil  can  away  from  the 
oilers  in  the  yards.  I  would  like  to  ask  the  chairman  if  that 
has  been  considered  at  all? 

Mr.  Downing:  We  don't  look  at  those  cars  in  interchange  by 
raising  up  the  packing  box.  We  put  the  men  right  on  the  pas- 
senger cars  with  the  floors  up.  They  have  instruments  that 
test  temperature.  On  the  cars  we  are  getting  from  the  north- 
west we  are  lucky  to  get  the  stuff  back  of  the  collar,  let  alone 
in  front. 

Mr.  Tatum :  The  whole  question  is  to  be  considered  from  an 
economical  viewpoint.  Do  we  get  a  greater  car  mileage 
per  heated  journal  with  the  plug?  Do  we  have  less  jour- 
nals to  remove  because  of  being  heated?  Are  we  operating 
the  car  with  the  plug  in  front  of  the  journal  for  our  rail- 
roads at  a  greater  expense  than  if  it  were  out? 

Has  the  committee  made  a  test  of  cars  operating  with  the 
wedge  omitted  from  the  front  of  the  journal?  If  so,  from 
which  was  the  greatest  mileage  per  heated  journal  ob- 
tained? 

To  put  a  wedge  in  front  of  the  boxes  on  all  the  cars  in  the 
United  States  means  considerable  money,  and  if  it  can  be 
saved  it  behooves  this  convention  to  save  it.  The  B.  &  O. 
has  made  comparative  tests  between  the  two.  We  found 
we  got  greater  car  mileage  with  the  wedge  out.  We  had 
less  cars  set  out  of  trains  on  the  side  tracks.  We  had  better 
packing  underneath  the  journal.  Our  men  did  a  better  job. 
We  were  able  to  inspect  it  and  see  that  it  was  rightly  done 
better  with  the  wedge  out  than  when  it  was  in.  With  a 
greater  mileage  per  heated  journal,  with  a  reduction  in  the 
cost  of  lubrication,  why  should  we  have  the  additional  ex- 
pense of  a  wedge  in  front  of  the  journal? 

Mr.  Brazier:  /  move  the  committee's  report  be  accepted  and 
they  be  continued  to  make  tests. 

W.  H.  Hall  (C.  R.  R.  of  N.  J.)  :  The  wedge  in  the  front  of 
the  box  is  practically  useless.  I  have  tried  doing  without  it 
for  one  year  and  we  have  had  beautiful  success.  We  can  get 
more  mileage,  less  hot  boxes,  and  better  attention  with  the  plug 
out  of  the  front  of  the  box,  than  we  can  with  it  in.  It  gives 
the  man  who  looks  after  the  boxes  an  opportunity  to  see  the 
condition.  With  a  plug  covering  the  whole  front  of  the  journal, 
they  simply  lifted  off  the  box  lid  and  look  in,  saw  a  lot  of  pack- 
ing and  closed  it  down  again. 

Now  every  box  lid  is  opened  on  the  arrival  of  a  train  and 
the  conditions  are  noted.  If  the  packing  has  worked  out,  it  is 
pushed  back  in  the  proper  position,  and  no  wedge  is  used  at 
all.  We  have  had  less  hot  boxes  within  the  last  year  than  we 
have  ever  known  in  the  history  of  the  passenger  service  of 
the  Central  New  Jersey.  The  only  thing  that  we  are  lacking 
in  to-day  is  a  good  dust  guard.  We  haven't  got  that,  and  it  is 
essential.  The  majority  of  the  boxes  heat  from  the  back 
end. 

Mr.  Goodnow  :  The  committee  was  appointed  for  the  special 
purpose  of  determining  a  method  of  packing  boxes,  so  that  the 
charge  that  has  been  in  the  rules  for  the  past  year  would  be 
taken  care  of.  In  continuing  the  committee  and  taking  no 
action,  the  Arbitration  Committee  is  left  without  any  foundation 
for  handling  this  charge  for  packing  cars.  /  would  like  to  offer 
an  amendment  to  Mr.  Brazier's  motion,  that  the  committee's  re- 
port be  sent  to  letter  ballot  as  recommended,  if  Mr.  Brazier  will 
accept  it. 

Mr.  Brazier:  I  will  accept  the  amendment.  The  motion  was 
seconded  and  carried. 
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Establishment  of  a  Co-O  perative  Research  Bureau 


1    niK    iyi9    ANNUAL   tONVKNTION 

till'  following  resolution 
\v;i.s  adopted:  "Resolved. 
Tluit  Mechanical  Section 
11!  of  the  American  Kail- 
road  Association  recoR- 
nizes  the  need  of  a  re- 
search bureau  to  investigate 
cmestions  of  mechanical 
practice  which  should  have 
the  co-operation  of  all  the 
railroads,  and  urges  the 
appointment  l)y  the  chair- 
man of  a  committee  of 
eight  to  study  the  ques- 
tion and  report  at  the  next 
convention." 

The  following  classes  of 
work  would  come  partic- 
ularly under  the  scope  of 
a  research  bureau: 
Investigation  and  scientific  rating  of  apparatus  supplied 
by  manufacturers  for  use  on  railroads,  with  a  view  to  advis- 
ing for  or  against  the  adoption  as  standard  or  recommended 
practice;  formulation  of  practical  and  scientific  tests  for 
apparatus  used  by  railroads;  thorough  investigation  of  new 
types  of  apparatus  with  a  view  of  recommending  or  advis- 
ing against  their  adoption  in  service;  the  study  of  apparatus 
now  in  common  use  to  make  suggestions  as  to  improve- 
ments; analysis  of  the  characteristics  of  material  and  engi- 
neering structures  on  which  full  information  is  now  lack- 
ing; the  making  of  scientifically  accurate  determinations  of 
many  disputed  questions  in  railroad  practice  with  a  view  to 
greater  degree  of  standardization,  and  the  investigation  of 
foreign  practice  with  a  view  to  its  adoption  by  American 
railroads,  provided  sufficient  merit  was  found. 

Information  gained  from  the  work  of  the  bureau,  as  well 
as  that  secured  from  various  test  plants  throughout  the 
country,  would  be  available  at  a  central  source.  Investiga- 
tions, as  a  rule,  would  be  of  value  to  all  roads  on  account 
of    including   the    complete    range    of    road    conditions.      At 


present  many  tests  conducted  by  an  in<lividual  road  arc 
valueless  to  other  roads  on  account  of  being  made  to  apply 
only  to  the  local  conditions  of  the  road  conducting  the  test. 

Accurate  tests  would  be  conducted  for  the  roads  as  a 
whole,  which  would  tend  to  ])romote  saving  in  time  and 
labor  and  to  increase  in  operating  elliciency  to  a  degree  not 
now  obtained.  The  bureau  would  make  possible  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  same  tests  for  all  roads,  thus  insuring  that 
the  use  of  "foreign  equii)n)ent"  would  not  reduce  the  oper- 
ating efficiency  of  any  road. 

I'lngineering  talent  of  all  railroads  and  kindred  organiza- 
tions would  be  available  to  aid  in  any  particular  project. 
Large  scale  investigations  would  be  possible,  the  expense 
of  which  would  be  prohibitive  for  one  road  under  the  pres- 
ent arrangements,  but  comparatively  small  when  divided 
among  the  various  roads  throughout  the  country,  as  would 
be  the  case  with  the  research  bureau. 

The  work  of  the  bureau  will  be  of  service  to  railroads  as 
a  whole  through  the  investigations  initiated  by  committees 
of  the  section.  The  cost  of  the  service  should  be  assessed 
in  the  usual  manner  on  the  member  railroads  of  the  asso- 
ciation through  regular  appropriations  by  the  executive 
committee. 

The  committee  has  collected  a  large  amount  of  informa- 
tion and  data  covering  the  needs  and  requirements  as  well 
as  the  work  to  be  performed  by  a  research  bureau,  but 
desires  to  continue  this  study  in  its  relation  to  the  develop- 
ment of  policies  of  the  association  before  making  a  final 
report. 

The  report  was  signed  by  C.  B.  Young  (Chairman), 
United  States  Railroad  Administration;  H.  L.  IngersoU, 
New  York  Central;  C.  E.  Chambers,  Central  of  New  J,er- 
sey;  A.  Kearney,  Norfolk  &  Western;  H.  T.  Bentley,  Chi- 
cago &  North  Western;  C.  E.  Fuller,  Union  Pacific;  J.  E. 
O'Brien,  Missouri  Pacific,  and  J.  W.  Small. 

Discussion 

In  the  absence  of  C.  B.  Young,  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee was  read  by  Mr.  Chambers.  The  report  was  ordered  re- 
ceived, printed  in  the  record,  and  the  committee  continued. 


Good  Music  in  Abundance 

A  LARGE  AUDIENCE  OF  CONVENTION  PEOPLE  attended 
the  musicale  on  the  pier  Saturday  night.  The 
artists  who  entertained  were  Miss  Dorothy  Follis, 
soprano,  of  the  Chicago  Opera  Coinpany;  Miss  Jean 
Morrison,  harpist;  R.  Norman  JolHiTe,  baritone;  the 
Brunswick  Quartette,  of  New  York  City,  and  luembers 
of  the  Taylor  Orchestra.     Informal  dancing  followed. 

Sunday's  entertainment  consisted  simply  of  a  sacred 
concert  in  the  music  rooms  of  the  Marlborough-Blen- 
heim  at  3.30  o'clock,  given  by  the  Albert  Taylor  Orches- 
tra. 

This  evening  another  of  the  series  of  pleasant  informal 
dances  will  be  given  on  the  pier,  with  special  features 
proinised  by  the  Entertainment  Cominittee. 


Freight  Car  Situation 

THE  American  Railroad  Association  has  resumed 
the  publication  of  reports  showing  car  surpluses 
and  shortages,  or  "deferred  car  requisitions,"  as 
they  are  now  termed.  J.  E.  Fairbanks,  general  secretary 
of  the  association,  on  May  28  issued  a  circular  including 
a  summary  of  the  reports,  compiled  by  the  Commission 
on  Car  Service  showing  an  average  of  deferred  car 
requisitions  for  the  period  May  1  to  8  of  79,272,  as  com- 
pared with  87,346  for  the  period  April  1  to  8.  The 
average  surplus  was  4,616,  as  compared  with  6,370  in 
April.  For  the  week  ending  May  23  the  average  of  de- 
ferred car  requisitions  had  increased  to  98,936  and  the 
average  surplus  had  been  reduced  to  2,909. 


Bad  Judgment 

THE  SUPPLY  CONCERN  that  deposited  a  neat  little 
envelope  on  each  seat  of  the  Hippodrome  in  ad- 
vance of  the  Monday  morning  meeting  displayed 
more  initiative  than  tact.  It  should  not  be  forgotten  that 
representatives  of  the  railroads  have  a  definite  objective 
in  attending  these  meetings.  The  exhibits  will  not  be 
overlooked,  ample  time  has  been  set  aside  for  this  and 
representatives  of  the  supply  companies  have  a  splendid 
opportunity  to  demonstrate  these  interesting  exhibits. 
However,  they  must  not  be  allowed  to  trespass  on  the 
convention  floor.  The  effect,  if  even  a  small  number  of 
the  exhibitors  resorted  to  this  practice,  would  be  to  usurp 
most  of  the  time  of  the  meetings  in  perusing  descriptive 
literature.    A  word  to  the  wise  should  be  sufficient. 

Do  Not  Dismantle  Your  Exhibit 

AS  THE  MEMBERS  of  Sectiou  VI — Purchascs  and 
Stores,  will  be  in  session  both  in  the  morning  and 
afternoon  on  Monday  and  Tuesday  and  until  noon 
on  Wednesday,  the  R.  S.  M.  A.,  at  its  meeting  in  the 
Greek  Temple  on  Saturday,  voted  to  keep  the  exhibition 
intact  until  5  o'clock  on  Wednesday  afternoon.  This  will 
give  time  for  the  purchasing  agents  and  storekeepers  to 
view  the  exhibits. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  usual  confusion  and  partial  dis- 
mantling of  the  exhibits  on  Wednesday  afternoon  will  be 
avoided  this  year. 

Ample  police  protection  will  be  given  to  the  pier  and 
the  contents  of  the  booths  will  be  entirely  safe  until  they 
can  be  removed. 
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A  Great  British  Manufacturer  Here 

FB.  T.  Trevelyan,  managing  director  of  Sir  W.  G. 
Armstrong,  Whitworth  &  Company,  Ltd.,  at  Open- 
*  shaw,  Manchester,  England,  arrived  in  New  York 
on  the  S.  S.  Imperator,  of  the  Cunard  Line,  on  Sunday. 
He  expects  to  spend  all  of  Tuesday  at  Atlantic  City, 
making  his  headquarters  at  the  office  of  the  Daily,  on  the 
pier. 

This  is  Mr.  Trevelyan's  first  visit  to  America.  His 
chief  object  in  coming  is  to  get  first  hand  information 
about  the  extent  to  which  pulverized  coal  is  burned  in 
this  country  and  the  success  with  which  it  has  met  where 
used  in  the  various  types  of  steel  works'  furnaces.  The 
company  uses  pulverized  coal  at  its  Montreal  works, 
where  it  has  facilities  for  making  the  fuel ;  while  at 
Manchester  it  is  being  tried  in  two  furnaces.  In  the 
latter  case  it  has  showed  a  saving  of  75  per  cent  over 
solid  bituminous  coal. 

Prior  to  the  war,  Sir  VV.  G.  Armstrong,  Whitworth  & 
Company,  Ltd.,  maintained  two  plants — one  at  Newcas- 
tle-on-Tyne,  known  as  the  Elswick  Works  and  covering 
over  300  acres  of  land,  and  the  other  at  Manchester, 
known  as  the  Openshaw  Works,  spread  over  some  200 
acres.  It  built  battleships  and  merchant  vessels,  marine 
engines,  machine  tools,  guns  and  automobiles,  and  made, 
among  other  things,  armor  plate,  ammunition,  steel  and 
brass  castings,  drop  forgings,  tool  steel  and  small  tools. 
After  war  broke  out  the  facilities  of  both  plants  were 
greatly  increased  and  utilized  exclusively  for  war  work. 
The  automobile  plant  was  turned  into  a  shell  factory  and 
new  buildings  for  the  manufacture  of  aeroplanes  and  air 
ships  were  erected ;  while  the  number  of  employees  of 
the  company  rose  to  120,000  with  a  weekly  payroll  of 
close  to  $2,000,000.  To  give  some  idea  of  the  work  done 
by  the  firm  during  the  war  it  may  be  stated  that  the 
output  of  guns  ranging  from  6-pounder  tank  guns  to 
18-in.  150-ton  "naval  guns  exceeded  13,000. 

Since  the  armistice  the  company  has  been  gradually 
getting  back  to  a  peace  basis.  The  ammunition  plant  at 
Newcastle-on-Tyne  has  been  changed  into  a  locomotive 
building  works  with  a  capacity  of  400  engines  a  year; 
while  at  Manchester  a  part  of  the  plant  is  being  con- 
verted into  a  shop  for  repairing  from  8  to  10  locomotives 
a  week.  Also,  the  facilities  for  turning  out  machines  for 
building  and  repairing  locomotives  and  the  semi-auto- 
matic machines  on  which  the  company  specializes  are 
being  considerably  enlarged.  Its  tool  steel  making  plant 
is  now  producing  tool  steel  at  the  rate  of  2,000  tons  a 
year. 

The  Elswick  locomotive  building  plant  has  just  been 
equipped  with  two  Niles-Bement-Pond  frame  slotting 
machines,  while  to  the  Manchester  repair  shop  are  now 
being  added  the  following  Niles-Bement-Pond  machines, 
the  last  of  which  is  scheduled  for  shipment  on  June  25 : 

1  96-in.  100-ton  wheel  press. 

1  12-in.  double  cutting  oflf  machine. 

2  Pratt  &  Whitney  turret  lathes. 

1  90-in.  heavy  driving  wheel  lathe. 

1  90-in.  standard  Bertram  driving  wheel  lathe. 

1  60-in.  standard  driving  wheel  lathe. 

1  No.  6  locomotive  axle  lathe. 

1  84-in.  heavy  boring  and  turning  mill. 

1  73-in.  standard  boring  and  turning  mill. 

1  53-in.  heavy  boring  and  turning  mill. 

1  90-in.  quartering  machine. 

1  No.  2  cotter  and  key  seat  drilling  machine. 

During  the  last  18  months  Sir  W.  G.  Armstrong, 
Whitworth  &  Company,  Ltd.,  has  been  increased  in  size 
and  its  operations  into  other  fields  extended  through  the 


addition  of  the  following  concerns :  Pearson  &  Knowles, 
Rylands  &  Company,  with  works  at  Warrington ;  the 
Partington  Steel  Works  (near  Manchester),  a  com- 
paratively new  plant  with  open  hearth  and  blast  furnaces 
and  a  capacity  of  7,000  tons  of  steel  a  week ;  Armstrong, 
Main  &  Company,  Ltd.  (formerly  James  Main  &  Com- 
pany, Ltd.),  makers  of  structural  steel  and  builders  of 
structural  erecting  machinery  with  works  at  Glasgow, 
Scotland;  Armstrong-Siddeley  Motors,  Ltd.  (formerly 
Siddeley,  Deasey  &  Company,  Ltd.),  makers  of  automo- 
biles ;  and  Crompton  &  Company,  Ltd.,  of  Chelmsford, 
makers  of  electric  motors. 

The  company  has  branch  plants  in  Canada,  France, 
Italy  and  Japan,  and  has  in  mind  erecting  locomotive 
building  and  repairing  works  in  certain  countries,  sub- 
stantially all  of  the  machinery  for  which  will  be  supplied 
from  their  shops  in  Great  Britain. 

Mr.  Trevelyan  is  a  son-in-law  of  Sir  Philip  Watts,  for 
some  15  years  naval  architect  to  the  British  Admiralty 
and  originator  of  the  dreadnought  type  of  battleship. 


Chief  Interchange  Car  Inspectors' 

Executive  Committee  Meets 

AN  EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE  MEETING  of  the  Chief  In- 
terchange   Car    Inspectors'    and    Car    Foremen's 
A.ssociation  of  America  has  been  called  for  three 
o'clock  this  afternoon  at  the  Hotel  Chalfonte. 


A  Southern  Opportunity 

A  CENTRAL  AND  EASTERN  SALES  ORGANIZATION  of  gOod 
Standing  is  expanding  its  business  to  include  an 
office  in  the  South  and  desires  to  broaden  its  line. 
The  present  organization  is  developed  to  handle  freight 
and  passenger  car  appliances  for  steam  and  electric  roads. 
Manufacturers  of  any  standard  products  in  this  line  de- 
siring representation  in  this  field  may  obtain  further  par- 
ticulars in  Booth  1,  Daily  Raihu'ay  Age. 


Industrial  Car  Manufacturers  Meet 

THE  Industrial  Car  Manufacturers'   Institute  has 
followed  the  practice  established  last  year  of  hold- 
ing its  June  monthly  meetings  at  Atlantic  City  dur- 
ing the   mechanical  convention.     All   the   meetings   are 
being  held  in  the  Marlborough-Blenheim. 

On  Saturday  morning,  June  12th,  the  Board  of  Di- 
rectors, together  with  the  Executive  Committee,  held  a 
meeting,  in  which  was  outlined  a  plan  of  work  for  the 
following  six  months.  The  Institute  is  now  classified 
into  groups,  representing  the  several  types  of  cars  manu- 
factured. 

Group  1 — Coal  mine  cars. 

Group  2 — Standard  gage  dump  cars. 

Group  3 — All  other  types  of  standard  gage  cars  used 
for  industrial  purposes. 

Group  4 — All  narrow  gage  industrial  cars  other  than 
coal  mine  cars. 

Groups  2  and  3  held  meetings  Monday,  and  Groups 
1  and  4  will  hold  their  meeting  to-day  (Tuesday).  AH 
of  the  meetings  have  been  largely  and  enthusiastically 
attended. 
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Semi-Annual  Meeting  of  the  Asso- 
ciation of  Railway  Electrical  Engineers 

TiiF.  Association  oi'  Kaii.way  ]".i,kctrical  F,nc;i- 
NEKKS  hold  its  sfiui-aiimial  convention  at  the  Hotel 
IX'nnis  on  Monday.  The  meeting  was  called  to 
order  at  10.15  A.  M.  by  the  president,  L.  S.  I'.illau,  of 
the  Baltimore  &  Ohio. 

During  the  course  of  the  brief  introductory  remarks 
by  President  I'.illau  the  subject  of  the  Association  of 
Railway  l-'lectrical  Engineers  becoming  a  jiart  of  the 
American  Railroad  Association  was  again  l)rought  u]). 
It  will  be  recalled  that  this  c|uestion  was  first  introduced 
before  the  convention  of  the  Association  at  Chicago  last 
fall.  At  that  time  the  railroads  were  under  government 
operation,  and  hence  this  question  presents  shghtly  dif- 
ferent aspects  to-day  from  what  it  did  then.  There  are 
decided  advantages,  however,  to  be  gained  from  such 
consolidation,  and  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that 
the  Association  of  Railway  Electrical  Engineers  will 
unite  with  the  larger  organization  when  certain  changes 
have  been  made  in  the  constitution  of  the  latter. 

Mr.  Billau  explained  that  in  the  event  of  the  A.  R.  E. 
E.  becoming  a  part  of  the  A.  R.  A.  the  election  of  ofificers 
would  be  carried  on  by  letter  ballot,  and  that  the  choice 
of  candidates  would  lie  in  the  hands  of  a  nominating 
committee.  Furthermore,  he  stated,  that  such  a  com- 
mittee w^ould  also  be  elected  by  letter  ballot.  Another 
change  involved  in  rearranging  the  present  methods  of 
the  A.  R.  E.  E.  to  conform  to  the  practices  of  the  A.  R. 
A.  is  the  appointing  of  a  Committee  on  Subjects  from 
the  members  of  the  executive  committee,  this  Committee 
on  Subjects  to  present  a  list  of  subjects  to  be  discussed 
for  action  the  following  year.  Other  minor  changes 
were  mentioned,  among  which  was  a  possible  change  in 
the  dates  for  the  annual  and  semi-annual  conventions. 

Although  quite  a  number  of  reports  had  been  sched- 
uled for  the  meeting,  only  three  of  them  appeared  in 
printed  form.  These  were  the  Report  of  the  Committee 
on  Illumination,  the  Report  of  the  Committee  on  Train 
Lighting  and  Practice,  and  the  Report  of  the  Committee 
on  Electric  Headlights.  In  order  to  economize  in  time 
none  of  the  reports  was  read,  the  association  members 
having  been  furnished  with  printed  copies  some  time 
ago.  The  entire  time  was  therefore  available  for  dis- 
cussion. 

In  submitting  its  progress  report  the  Committee  on 
Illumination  stated  :  "The  present  basis  of  rating  of  train 
lighting  lamps  is  to  maintain  the  lumen  output  constant 
and  vary  the  actual  wattage  as  changes  in  efficiencies  oc- 
cur. For  a  number  of  manufacturing  reasons  it  is  desired 
to  change  the  method  to  that  in  which  the  watts  will 
remain  constant  and  the  light  output  vary  with  changes 
in  efficiency,  this  being  the  standard  method  of  rating 
for  all  other  classes  of  multiple  burning  lamps." 

The  present  and  proposed  ratings  for  the  train  and  cab 
lighting  lamps  were  presented  in  tabular  form.  In  the 
new  lamp  schedule  certain  of  the  gas-filled  Mazda  type 
C  lamps  will  be  found,  as  the  committee  felt  it  was  de- 
sirable to  introduce  this  type  of  lamp  for  the  reason  that 
it  would  give  better  lighting  without  increasing  the  watt- 
age consumption.  During  the  discussion  which  followed 
this  paper  the  question  arose  of  the  advisability  of  elimi- 
nating the  60-volt  lamps  and  using  the  30-volt  lamps 
exclusively.  In  this  connection,  Mr.  Andrucetti,  of  the 
Chicago  &  Northwestern,  pointed  out  very  clearly  that 
there  were  many  roads  that  were  extensive  users  of  the 
60-volt  lamps  and  to  do  away  with  this  type  would  work 
considerable  hardship  on  these  roads. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  cab  lamps  are  practically  of 


the  same  voltage  as  train  ligiiling  lam|)s,  the  (|ucslion  of 
such  lain])s  being  designed  with  the  idea  of  interchange- 
ability  provoked  consideral)le  discussion.  One  manufac- 
turer stated  that  his  company  was  giving  the  sul)ject  of 
locomotive  lamps  special  consideration  in  view  of  the 
special  operating  conditions  to  which  they  were  sub- 
jected. His  company,  he  slated,  were  striving  to  develop 
a  lamp  with  a  rugged  filament  that  would  withstand  loco- 
motive service,  but  it  could  only  be  done  at  the  ex])ense 
of  efficiency  which  in  this  ca.se  he  felt  was  justifiable. 
In  general,  it  would  seem  that  the  cab  lamps  were  not 
called  upon  to  give  the  same  quality  of  illumination  as 
demanded  of  the  train  lighting  lamps,  and  that,  therefore, 
it  would  not  be  advisable  to  attempt  to  design  a  lamp 
that  would  be  interchangeable. 

The  Report  of  the  Committee  on  Train  Lighting 
Equipment  and  Practice  was  the  most  lengthy  of  all  the 
reports,  covering  37  pages.  Of  this  total,  however,  26 
pages  were  devoted  to  a  general  treatment  of  the  sub- 
ject, for  the  committee  felt  that  it  would  be  desirable  to 
discuss  more  or  less  in  detail  the  various  features  that 
were  considered.  This  general  discussion  served  to  ex- 
plain why  certain  items  which  form  a  part  of  a  complete 
specification  were  omitted,  and  why  other  items  that  were 
included  were  finally  decided  upon. 

Mr.  Billau,  chairman  of  the  committee,  admitted  that 
the  report  had  purposely  been  drawn  up  in  a  more  or 
less  flexible  manner,  in  order  that  its  specifications  should 
not  be  so  rigid  as  to  interfere  with  practice  that  various 
roads  had  found  necessary.  In  other  words,  consider- 
able latitude  was  permitted  in  the  specifications  for  axle 
generators,  in  order  that  certain  roads  could  make  the 
specifications  to  suit  their  needs.  One  of  the  points  in 
the  specification  which  called  forth  much  comment,  but 
which  could  scarcely  be  considered  worthy  of  the  time 
consumed  on  it,  was — much  as  the  condition  involved 
would  be  decidedly  rare,  was  Section  6  on  page  32  of  the 
report,  which  was  worded  to  read  as  follows :  "In  case 
of  open  battery  circuit  the  generator  shall  continue  to 
carry  the  lamp  load  and  the  generator  regulator  shall 
automatically  prevent  an  excessive  rise  of  voltage  on  the 
equipment."  Voluminous  discussion  arose  over  what 
might  be  considered  as  "excessive."  It  was  finally  dis- 
posed of  by  voting  that  the  "generator  regulator  shall 
automatically  prevent  a  rise  of  voltage  above  20  per  cent 
of  lamp  voltage."  Other  minor  corrections  and  changes 
were  discussed  at  too  great  length,  especially  when  it  is 
taken  into  consideration  that  the  specifications  as  pre- 
sented were  intended  to  be  flexible  and  to  cover  a  wide 
variety  of  conditions. 

The  Report  of  the  Committee  on  Headlight  was  also 
a  progress  report.  The  situation  was  presented  by  J.  L. 
Minick,  of  the  Pennsylvania,  who  is  a  member  of  the 
Headlight  Committees  of  both  the  A.  R.  A.  and  the 
A.  R.  E.  E.  From  present  indications  it  would  seem 
that  much  of  the  headlight  equipment  had  still  a  long 
way  to  go  before  it  could  be  considered  as  standardized 
in  all  of  its  features. 

Mr.  Andrusetti  read  a  very  brief  report  of  the  Shop 
Layout  Committee,  following  which  he  requested  the 
opinions  of  the  membes  concerning  the  various  electrical 
installations  that  had  come  to  their  notice. 

The  attendance  at  the  session  was  excellent,  about  75 
members  being  present. 

LOST 

One  beaded  hand  bag.     Mrs.  C.  O.  Taylor. 

A  plain  gold  cuflf  button,  marked  /.  S.  M.  Was  lost 
on  the  pier  on  Sunday.  The  finder  is  requested  to  return 
it  to  Secretary  Conway's  office. 


American  Railroad  Association,  Section  VI,  Purchases  and  Stores 

First  Annual  Meeting  Featured  by  a  Broad  Gage  Address  From 

the  Chairman 


THE  FIRST  ANNUAL  CONVENTION  of  the  American  Railroad  As- 
sociation— Section  VI — Purchases  and  Stores,  opened 
with  a  session  in  the  Hippodrome  on  Young's  Pier, 
Atlantic  City,  Monday,  June  14,  1920.  H.  C.  Pearce,  general 
purchasing  agent  of  the  Seaboard  Air  Line,  called  the  meet- 
ing to  order  at  9.30  a.  m.  The  convention  was  opened  with 
a  prayer  by  the  Reverend  Dr.  Harris.  Chairman  Pearce  then 
introduced  Edward  L.  Bader,  Mayor  of  Atlantic  City,  who 
welcomed  the  Purchase  and  Stores  Section  to  Atlantic  City. 
Following  Mayor  Bader's  address.  Chairman  Pearce  intro- 
duced James  H.  Waterman,  who  responded  to  the  mayor's 
address  as  follows: 

Address  of  Mr.  James  H.  Waterman 

I  am  sure  that  this  body  of  men  had  no  evil  intention  when 
they  selected  a  ''Water-man"  to  respond  to  a  New  Jersey  Mayor. 
You  will  wonder  what  this  splendid  body  of  men  are  here  for. 
Let  me  say  to  you  that  they  represent  250.000  or  more  miles  of 
railroad  in  this  United  States.  Let  me  further  say  to  you  that 
the  material  they  purchase,  care  for,  distribute,  and  are  respon- 
sible for  each  year,  amounts  to  between  a  billion  and  a  quarter 
and  a  billion  and  a  half  of  money.  They  are  cool,  collective, 
thoughtful,  energetic.  They  are  everything  that  goes  to  make 
up  strong  men.  H  you  want  to  build  a  railroad  to-day,  the  first 
man,  after  you  get  your  board  of  directors,  that  you  would  have 
to  select  would  be  the  purchasing  agent.  You  would  have  to 
get  somebody  to  purchase  your  materials ;  then,  following  that 
you  would  have  to  get  somebody  to  care  for  it,  and  that  would 
be  the  storekeeper,  so  the  Purchasing  and  Stores  Department  of 
the  American  Railway  Association  represents  not  only  250,000 
miles  of  railroad  but  all  the  unapplied  material  on  that  railroad. 

I  wonder  how  many  people  of  this  country  appreciate 
what  the  railroads  mean  to  this  country.  First,  in  this  coun- 
try we  must  have  stalwart  men  and  women.  They  are  the 
brains  of  the  country.  Next,  we  have  the  great  resources 
of  this  country,  our  forests,  our  mines,  our  soil.  The  minds 
and  the  soil  and  the  forest  are  the  body,  limbs,  minds  and 
feet  of  the  nation.  The  men  and  the  women  are  the  brains, 
but  the  heart  of  the  nation  is  the  railroads  of  this  country. 
What  surprises  me,  as  I  go  up  and  down  the  land,  is  that  the 
business  men  are  not  first,  last  and  all  the  time  with  and 
for  the  railroad.  If  the  railroads  go  down  to  Washington 
and  present  a  request  for  a  better  rate,  a  lot  of  commercial 
men  or  business  men  try  to  prove  that  they  do  not  need 
these  rates.  To-day,  the  railroads  of  this  country  have  got 
to  have  better  facilities  at  their  terminal,  or  the  heart  will 


stop,  and  when  that  heart  stops  beating  then  remember  there 
will  be   stagnation  throughout  the  whole  land. 

Address  by  Chairman  Pearce 

The  Railway  Storekeepers'  Association  at  its  business  meeting 
in  Chicago,  January  19,  1919,  adopted  a  resolution  and  appointed 
a  committee,  authorizing  the  transfer  of  the  activities  of  the 
Railway  Storekeepers'  Association  to  a  Section  of  the  American 
Railroad  Association.  The  Railway  Storekeepers'  Association 
arranged  to  transfer  the  affairs  of  the  Association  to  a  tempo- 
rary General  Committee  of  the  American  Railroad  Association, 
who  in  turn  organized  a  section  of  the  American  Railroad  Asso- 
ciation, to  carry  on  the  work  of  the  Railway  Storekeepers'  Asso- 
ciation. A  temporary  general  committee  of  19  members,  con- 
sisting of  eight  storekeepers,  eight  purchasing  agents  and  three 
members  of  the  Railroad  Administration,  was  appointed  to 
develop  and  determine  upon  a  plan  to  carry  on  the  work  of  the 
Association. 

The  General  Committee  has  appointed  18  sub-committees  to 
develop  and  recommend  certain  standard  practices.  The  sub- 
committees consist  of  from  three  to  eight  members,  composed 
of  experienced,  practical  men,  personally  engaged  in  the  work 
covered  by  the  subject  assigned  them.  They  have  been  very 
active  and  excellent  practical  reports  and  recommendations  have 
been  submitted.  This  section  is  a  co-ordinated  part  of  the 
American  Railroad  Association.  Its  purpose  is  to  consider  and 
report  upon  all  questions  affecting  the  purchasing,  selling  and 
storing  of  materials  and  supplies  and  kindred  subjects,  and  to 
recommend  the  best  practices  for  carrying  on  the  service  of 
supply. 

I  may  be  permitted  to  digress  a  moment  from  my  text  to 
record  a  matter  which  is  perhaps  not  well  known  to  you 
all,  and  that  is  the  organized,  strong  and  practical  support 
given  the  supply  department  of  our  railroads  during  Federal 
control  by  the  Division  of  Purchases.  This  committee,  or  a 
similar  one,  was  organized  before  the  United  States  entered 
the  war,  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  and  conserving  ma- 
terials required  for  the  maintenance  and  operation  on  our 
railroads.  Its  chairman  was  Henry  B.  Spencer,  afterwards 
chairman  of  the  Central  Advisory  Purchasing  Committee 
and  later  Director  of  the  Division  of  Purchases.  On  this 
committee  was  George  G.  Yeomans,  who  has  given  the  sub- 
ject of  stores  more  hard,  thorough  and  exhaustive  anaylsis 
than  anyone  in  this  country.  Mr.  Yeomans  has  viewed  this 
subject  from  all  angles.  A  graduate  of  one  of  our  famous 
eastern  colleges,   he   entered   railway  service  with   a   trained 
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and  open  niiiul.  When  ho  rciiL-licd  the  position  of  purchas- 
ing agi-nt  of  one  of  the  largest  systems  of  railroads  in  tliis 
country  he  could  very  easily  and  naturally  liave  sat  back  and 
looked  upon  the  storekeeper  as  the  man  who  delivered  sup- 
plies over  the  counter  to  tlie  users,  as  so  many  have  done. 
But  he  chose  to  investigate  matters  on  the  ground  for  the 
purpose  of  determining  for  himself  the  ciiaracter  of  the 
information  furnished  him,  from  which  knowledge  he  ex- 
pended millions  of  tiollars  annually,  and  he  discovered 
the  reason  why  the  supply  department  is  recognized  to-day 
as  an  important  and  specialized  department  of  our  railroad 
organization,  co-ordinate  with  the  transportation,  mecliani- 
cal,  engineering  and  tratTic  departments,  instead  of  being 
subordinate   to  one  of  them. 

The  railway  supply  officers  of  this  country  owe  a  great 
deal  to  Henry  B.  Spencer,  Samuel  Porcher,  George  G.  Yeo- 
mans  and  E.  J.  Roth.  The  railroads,  through  the  American 
Railroad  Association,  will  expect  this  Section  to  present 
to  them  the  best  and  most  economical  plans  for  dealing 
with  all  questions  of  supply,  even  to  the  point  of  consider- 
ing and  determining  the  linancial  condition  of  their  proper- 
ties. In  order  to  do  this  we  must  have  the  benefit  of  the 
best  practices  and  fullest  knowledge,  and  it  is  believed 
that  this  can  be  accomplished  by  appointing  sub-committees 
of  thoroughly  trained  men  to  develop  and  determine  all 
phases  of  the  subject,  reporting  to  a  general  committee  of 
experienced  and  practical  men  from  all  branches  of  the 
service  and  from  dififerent  parts  of  the  country.  On  this 
general  committee  will  rest  the  responsibility  of  seeing  that 
only  practical  and  workable  recommendations  are  submit- 
ted, and  in  order  to  get  the  fullest  expression,  these  reports 
will  generally  be  presented  to  all  members  for  full  and  free 
discussion. 

This  now  brings  me  up  to  the  real  purpose  of  this  meeting, 
which  is  to  discuss  and  dispose  of  all  the  different  subjects  that 
have  been  submitted,  and  it  is  the  hope  and  belief  of  your  chair- 
man that  you  will  devote  yourselves  to  the  work  in  an  earnest 
and  helpful  manner.  The  committee  has  arranged  the  program 
in  such  a  way  that  by  close  application  we  can  conclude  the 
business  of  the  convention  Tuesday  night,  giving  us  almost  an 
entire  day  to  visit  the  exhibits.  In  order  to  carry  out  this  plan 
in  a  systematic  manner,  each  member  has  been  furnished  a 
printed  copy  of  each  report  with  the  request  that  all  recommen- 
dations, changes,  suggestions,  etc.,  be  reduced  to  writing.  The 
committee  having  the  subject  in  charge  will  be  called  to  the 
platform  and  its  chairman  and  members  will  be  prepared  to  dis- 
cuss any  recommendation,  suggestion  or  change  which  may  be 
brought  forward  by  any  member.  It  is  hoped  in  this  way  to 
give  every  member  an  opportunity  to  present  his  views  without 
getting   into   a  general   discussion   of   other   subjects.     By   con- 


centrating on  tile  one  thing  and  having  the  l)Ciielit  of  the  experi- 
ence of  the  cliairman  and  coiimiitl<-e  who  fornnilatcfl  the  re- 
port, we  should  he  ai)le  to  disjiose  of  the  subjects  promptly  and 
give  everyone  an  opportunity  to  discuss  them.  Members  will 
please  bear  in  mind  that  while  our  time  is  limited,  we  desire  to 
give  everyone  an  opitortuiiity  to  present  their  views,  but  it  is 
equally  desirable  that  unrelated  subjects  should  not  be  intro- 
duced into  the  discussion. 

Supply  department  oflicers  of  all  grades  have  a  great  respon- 
sibility confronting  them.  They  have  been  given  the  plan,  the 
purpose  and  the  machinery.  It  is  for  them  as  individuals  to 
show  they  arc  worthy.  If  we  are  not  big  enough  and  broad 
enough  to  not  only  know  our  own  business  better  than  anyone 
else,  and  strong  and  willing  enough  to  defend  it  against  attacks, 
and  wise  enough  to  recognize  and  correct  its  faults,  we  will 
fail  and  deserve  to.  I  have  confidence  enough  in  your  strength 
of  character,  training  and  good  sense  to  believe  you  will  rise 
to  the  occasion  and  show  the  owners  and  executives  what  men 
with  proper  training  and  application  can  accomplish  when 
organized  and  properly  supported  and  directed. 

We  must  so  conduct  this  meeting  and  ourselves  as  to  reflect 
credit  to  the  organization  and  all  of  its  members. 

At  the  conclusion  of  his  address  the  Chairman  read  the  fol- 
lowing communication  from  R.  H.  Aishton :  "It  has  been  my 
intention  to  attend  the  entire  session  of  the  Purchases  and 
Stores  Section  in  Atlantic  City,  and  I  have  been  looking  forward 
to  it  with  a  great  deal  of  pleasure.  However,  I  now  find  that 
I  am  going  to  be  disappointed.  The  railroad  situation  at  the 
present  time  is  such  as  to  require  my  presence  in  Washington, 
and  I  have  been  obliged,  therefore,  to  remain  in  Washington, 
although  I  am  going  to  try  to  steal  away  for  at  least  a  day, 
so  that  I  may  be  present  at  one  of  your  sessions." 

The  Chairman  :  The  minutes  of  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
Railway  Storekeepers  Association,  1919,  were  taken  up  as  next 
in  order.  These  proceedings  have  been  printed  and  distributed 
to  the  members  of  the  Railway  Storekeepers  Association,  and 
the  chairman  asked  that  a  motion  be  made  that  the  minutes  be 
approved.  //  was  moved  that  the  minutes  be  approved.  This 
motion  was  carried. 

Obituaries 

Following  the  usual  custom,  the  chairman  appointed  a  com- 
mittee to  prepare  a  memorial  to  the  following  members  who 
have  died  during  the  past  year:  Eugene  Chamberlin;  Charles 
D.  Norman ;  W.  R.  Shoop  and  B.  F.  Schwaner. 

A  tribute  to  the  personality  and  life  work  of  Eugene  Chamber- 
lin was  delivered  by  W.  F.  Jones.  J.  W.  Gerl^er  commented 
appropriately  on  the  character  of  Chales  Dana  Norman  and  the 
chairman  spoke  feelingly  of  the  loss  sustained  by  the  asso- 
ciation in  the  death  of  W.  R.  Shoop. 


Report  of  the  General  Committee 


IN  ITS  REPORT  the  Committee  outlined  the  steps  taken  at  the 
meeting  of  the  Railway  Storekeepers'  Association  in  Janu- 
ary and  May,  1919,  which  led  to  the  establishment  of  Sec- 
tion VI — Purchases  and  Stores,  of  the  American  Railroad 
Association. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  executive  committee  of  the  Railway 
Storekeepers'  Association  held  at  New  York  on  May  15,  1919, 
a  temporary  general  committee  composed  of  representatives 
of  the  association  was  selected  to  carry  on  the  work  of  Sec- 
tion VI  until  the  general  meeting  was  held.  Tentative  rules 
of  order  for  the  section,  based  on  the  constitution  and  by-laws 
of  the  Railway  Storekeepers'  Association  and  the  rules  of 
order  of  the  American  Railroad  Association,  were  formulated. 
Arrangements  were  made  for  the  transfer  of  the  affairs  of  the 
Railway  Storekeepers'  Association  to  the  general  committee 
of  Section  VI  of  the  American  Railroad  Association,  which 
selected  the  committees,  appointed  committee  members  and 
made  other  provisions  for  carrying  on  the  work. 

The  section  was  organized  at  a  meeting  of  the  temporary 
general  committee  held  at  New  York  on  May  16,  1919,  the 
chairman,  vice-chairman,  secretary,  assistant  secretary  and  sub- 
committees being  appointed.     Since  that  meeting  H.  S.  Burr 


has  resigned  as  chairman  and  H.  C.  Pearce  has  been  elected 
to  fill  the  vacancy. 

The  membership  in  the  former  Railway  Storekeepers'  Asso- 
ciation have  been  transferred  to  the  Purchases  and  Stores  Sec- 
tion of  the  American  Railroad  Association.  Representative 
members  have  been  appointed  by  the  railroads  and  others  on 
the  membership  list  have  been  elected  to  affiliated  or  life 
membership  of  Section  VI. 

The  report  of  the  committee  included  the  report  of  the 
secretary-treasurer  as   shown   on   the   following  page. 

The  tentative  rules  of  order  for  the  section  were  also  in- 
cluded in  the  report  as  a  separate  exhibit.  The  committee 
submitted  as  candidates  for  the  Committee  on  Nominations 
the  following:  J.  W.  Gerber,  (chairman)  general  storekeeper, 
Southern  Railway,  Washington,  D.  C;  W.  A.  Summerhays, 
purchasing  agent,  Illinois  Central,  Chicago;  W.  C.  Bower,  gen- 
eral purchasing  agent,  New  York  Central,  New  York;  F.  W. 
Taylor,  purchasing  agent,  Southern  Pacific,  San  Francisco, 
Cal. ;  J.  F.  Marshall,  purchasing  agent,  Chicago  &  Alton,  Chi- 
cago. Alternates:  C.  A.  How,  general  purchasing  agent, 
Missouri  Pacific,  St.  Louis,  Mo.;  J.  G.  Stuart,  general  store- 
keeper, Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy,  Chicago;  A.  A.  Good- 
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child,  general  storekeeper,  Canadian  Pacific,  Montreal,  Canada; 
H.  A.  Anderson,  assistant  purchasing  agent,  Pennsylvania  Sys- 
tem (Eastern  region),  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  U.  K.  Hall,  general 
storekeeper.  Union   Pacific,  Omaha,  Neb. 

The  report  is  signed  by  H.  C.  Pearce  (chairman),  (S.  A. 
L.);  W.  G.  Phelps,  (Pennsylvania);  J.  P.  Murphy,  (N.  Y.  C); 

SECRETARY-TREASURER'S  REPORT 
From  January,   1919,  to  June,  5,  1919. 

Active  Membership  January,   1919 587 

New  members  received  (including  121  taken  in  at  January  Meeting).        154 

Total   Active   Membership 741 

Honorary    Members    12 

Total   Membership  June   5,   1919 753 

Receipts 

Balance,  Cash  in   Bank  January  22,   1919 $544.56 

Receipts  since  that  date: 

Dues     $762.05 

Initiation     770.00 

Matl.    Classification    225.00 

Proceedings     15.00 

Interest    on    Liberty    Bonds 22.09 

Committee,    January    Meeting 4.00 

1,798.14 

Total   Receipts    $2,342.70 

Disbursements 
Bills  paid  as  audited  since  January  Meeting 1,770.40 

Balance  Cash  in  Bank  June  5,   1919 $572.30 

Cash   Assets 

Cash  on  hand  in  bank $572.30 

Liberty  bonds — 3d    issue    500.00 

Liberty  bonds — 4th    issue    200.00 

Total  Cash  on  Hand   and   Bonds $1,272.30 

The  books  of  the  Secretary-Treasurer  were  audited,  and  the  cash  assets, 
above  stated,  were  transferred  to  the  accounts  of  the  American  Railroad 
Association. 


H.  S.  Burr,  (Erie);  S.  Porcher,  (Pennsylvania);  G.  G.  Yeo- 
mans,  (N.  Y.,  N.  H.  &  H.);  A.  W.  Munster,  (B.  &  M.) ;  E.  J. 
Roth,  (F.  G.  E.);  E.  W.  Thornley,  (B.  &  O.,  Western  Lines); 
B.  T.  Jellison,  (C.  &  O.);  G.  E.  Scott,  (M.  K.  &  T.) ;  H.  H. 
Laughton,  (Southern);  W.  A.  Hopkins,  (Mo.  Pac);  F.  D. 
Reed,  (C.  R.  I.  &  P.) ;  H.  E.  Ray,  (A.  T.  &  S.  F.) ;  F.  A.  Bush- 
nell,  (G.  N.);  D.  C.  Curtis,  (C.  M.  &  St.  P.);  E.  N.  Bender, 
(Can.  Pac),  and  E.  J.  McVeigh,  (Grand  Trunk). 

Discussion 

The  Secretary  read  the  report  of  the  general  committee. 
There  are  some  changes  recommended  in  the  rules  of  order 
which  were  read  by  the  Secretary  as  follows:  One:  The  Gen- 
eral Committee  shall  consist  of  16  elejctive  members,  includ- 
ing the  chairman  and  vice-chairman.  The  elected  members 
shall  be  divided  equally  between  the  purchase  department  and 
the  stores  department.  Tzvo :  The  chairman  and  the  vice- 
chairman  of  the  Section  shall  be  elected  by  printed  ballots 
each  year.  The  candidate  receiving  the  majority  votes  cast 
shall  be  declared  elected,  and  shall  hold  office  for  one  year 
until  his  sr|:cessor  shall  be  appointed.  Third:  The  annual 
meeting  of  the  Section  shall  be  held  in  May  of  each  year  at 
Chicago,  Illinois.  The  time  of  each  meeting  shall  be  given 
by  the  committee  elected  at  least  three  months  in  advance. 

It  was  suggested  by  Mr.  Yeomans  that  the  three  proposed 
changes  be  passed  on  separately  instead  of  altogether  and  the 
first  two  changes  were  adopted  by  vote.  Motion  to  adopt  the 
third  change  making  Chicago  the  permanent  location  for  future 
conventions  of  the  Section  precipitated  a  lively  argument  on  the 
floor : 

Discussion  on  Location  of  Annual  Meetings 

M.  E.  Towner  (Western  Maryland)  :  I  have  been  able  to  at- 
tend the  Mechanical  Convention  this  year  and  see  the  exhibits. 
The  service  of  supply  is  so  integral  a  part  of  the  section  of  the 
operation  of  the  mechanical  and  other  departments,  and  there 
are  so  many  interests  absolutely  in  common,  that  I  do  not 
see  how  we  can  change  the  meeting  place  to  get  away  from 
other  interests  at  their  conventions,  and  be  as  successful  as  we 
might  be.  Personally  I  shall  be  very  sorry  to  see  a  change  in 
our  meeting  place.  I  find  in  connection  with  the  supply  depart- 
ment of  the  Western  Maryland,  that  we  must  be  in  constant 
contact  with   the   mechanical   department   for   we   are   not   only 


interested  in  the  obtaining  of  material,  but  in  the- care  of  that 
material  from  the  time  of  its  purchase  until  it  is  used.  I  am 
thoroughly  imbued  with  the  idea  that  our  convention  should 
be  held  in  contact  with  the  mechanical  convention  each  year, 
and  I  trust  that  our  meeting  place  may  be  where  they  are  to 
meet,  which  will  be  presumably  here. 

C.  D.  Young  (P.  R.  R.)  :  It  seems  to  me  that  this  is  a  most 
unusual  procedure  for  insertion  into  our  laws  designating  the 
location  for  the  meetings.  That  would  mean,  if  the  committee 
of  sixteen,  for  some  reason  did  not  care  to  hold  the  meeting 
in  Chicago,  and  in  May,  it  would  be  very  difficult  to  change  the 
place  of  meeting.  I  would  like  to  express  the  thought  that  we 
should  have  the  greatest  flexibility  for  the  general  committee 
to  designate  where  and  when  we  shall  meet.  There  may  be 
circumstances  in  the  future  which  would  almost  make  it  unde- 
sirable to  go  to  Chicago,  or  perhaps  to  meet  in  May.  I  do  not 
believe  that  any  of  the  other  sections  of  the  American  Railroad 
Association  so  designate  their  place  of  meeting  in  this  hard 
and  fast  manner,  and  I  hope  the  original  motion  will  not  pre- 
vail. 

M.  E.  Towner:  Not  only  the  opportunity  but  the  need 
of  railroad  advancement  to-day  is  more  education,  and  it  is 
an  important  question  to  get  all  the  members  together 
where   they  can  learn,  which  is  here.      (Applause.) 

J.  H.  Waterman:  Unless  you  do  something  that  will  in- 
terest and  bring  the  young  men  in  the  stores  department 
to  attend  Section  VI  when  it  meets  you  will  soon  have  no 
Section  VI.  The  life  of  this  organization  depends  not  only 
on  the  old  heads,  but  it  depends  on  the  young  men,  and  you 
want  to  have  this  meeting,  at  least  some  times,  where  many 
of  the  young  men  who  are  not  known,  but  will  be  known  in 
the  future,  can  attend  the  meeting.  It  is  very  nice  to  meet 
at  Atlantic  City.  I  do  not  know  of  anything  that  would 
prevent  my  meeting  here,  but  there  are  hundreds  of  store- 
keepers that  would  meet  in  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  Minneapolis, 
or  some  of  those  middle  west  cities  that  can  never  come  to 
Atlantic  City.  In  the  name  of  the  young  storekeepers  of 
this  country,  I  plead  with  you  not  to  tie  it  down  to  Atlantic 
City. 

G.  G.  Yeomans  (N.  Y.,  N.  H.  &  H.)  :  The  amendment  that 
was  proposed  by  the  general  committee,  was  not  merely  snap 
judgment.  Every  one  who  has  spoken  on  this  subject,  has 
had  something  to  say  about  the  educational  advantages  of 
holding  the  meeting  in  Atlantic  City.  The  men  we  want  to 
educate  are  the  rising  generation,  the  men  who  are  going 
to  take  our  places.  We  want  to  be  in  the  position  to  reach 
as  many  of  these  men  as  we  possibly  can.  It  is  almost  out 
of  the  question  to  expect  storekeepers  from  the  Pacific 
Coast,  California,  Arizona  and  Texas  to  cross  the  entire  con- 
tinent in  order  to  attend  one  of  these  meetings,  no  matter 
how  many  pieces  of  machinery  they  may  see  working  under 
conditions  which  are  calculated  to  prove  that  they  could  not 
work  wrong  if  they  tried.  It  is  not  that  sort  of  education 
that  we  want  for  our  storekeepers.  We  want  to  have  them 
learn  how  to  handle,  how  to  distribute,  and  how  to  care  for 
and  to  account  for  material.  They  might  come  here  and 
spend  their  lives  at  an  exhibition  of  this  kind,  and  go  away, 
knowing  less  than  they  did  when  they  came.  We  want  to 
have  them  come  to  a  place  where  they  will  get  the  education 
along  the  lines  that  their  business  requires,  and  we  want 
to  make  that  place  of  meeting  so  convenient  that  the  largest 
possible  number  of  men  can  come  to  that  meeting  with  the 
smallest  possible  expenditure  of  time. 

The  educational  features  of  a  meeting  like  this  are  just  as 
great  outside  of  the  meeting  hall  as  they  are  in  the  discussion 
on  the  floor.  It  comes  through  the  interchange  of  opinions, 
ideas  and  discussions  that  go  on  among  these  men  who  are 
brought  together  from  all  parts  of  the  country,  after  the  meet- 
ings are  over,  when  they  are  sitting  around  in  the  evenings, 
talking  over  what  they  have  heard  in  the  meetings,  and  a  great 
many  of  them  getting  new  ideas,  and  giving  new  ideas  to  each 
other,  which  they  never  can  do  if  they  are  going  to  wander 
around  in  a  sort  of  desultory  way  looking  at  things  they  do  not 
understand,  and  seeing  the  wheels  go  round.  The  suggestion 
of  the  meeting  at  Chicago  was  made  because  Chicago  is  the 
most  central  point  of  a  size  large  enough  to  furnish  comfortable 
and  convenient  accommodations  for  all  of  the  people  that  we 
expect  to  come  there,  and  we  ought  to  have  it  there. 
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1  am  not  at  all  sayiiii;  anything  aKaiiisl  tlic  \aluc  nf  ihisi- 
exhibits.  I  do  bolicve  they  are  valiiahle.  1  do  believe  that  the 
nu-n  to  whom  they  arc  specially  valuable — the  men  who  arc 
(lirectinjjr  the  operations  of  the  purchase  and  stores  section — 
can  spend  lime  to  come  licre  and  look  at  them  wiliiout  having 
the  entire  body  brought  here  for  that  purpose. 

I  do  not  believe  that  anybody  would  need  more  than  just 
one  look  at  the  electric  sign  on  the  north  side  of  the  I'ier 
to  get  the  idea  of  where  the  Purchase  and  Stores  Section  of 
the  American  Railroad  Association  stands  to-day  in  the 
estimation  of  the  people  who  have  been  holding  their  con- 
vention here  for  a  good  many  years.  It  was  an  eye  opener 
to  me,  and  I  believe  that  this  section  is  large  enough,  is 
important  enough  to  the  interests  of  the  railroads  of  this 
country,  to  stand  on  its  feet,  and  if  it  is  not  large  enough 
now,  the  sooner  we  make  it  large  enough,  the  sooner  we 
make  our  weight  felt  and  our  importance  felt  by  the  work 
that  we  can  do,  the  sooner  we  are  going  to  occupy  a  more 
prominent  place  in  the  railroad  world.  The  way  to  do  that 
is  tirst  to  get  all  of  the  men  possible  to  attend  these  meet- 
ings, and  then  to  concentrate  when  they  are  at  these  meet- 
ings on  the  work  in  hand.  I  hope  you  will  think  pretty 
well  before  you  vote,  first,  as  to  changing  the  month  in 
which   the   convention    is   to    be    held,   which    has    been    the 


niniiih  in  which  all  of  the  Railway  Storekeepers'  Association 
UK-etings  have  been  held,  and  I  hope  you  will  consider  very 
strongly  the  thought  of  keejiing  the  meeting  places  as  cen- 
tral as  possible  and  as  available  as  possible  to  the  great 
body  of  men  who  cannot  attend  these  conferences  unless  it 
is  made  ccmvenient  for  them  to  do  so. 

\V.  F.  Jones  (N.  Y.  C.)  :  I  believe  that  instead  of  changing 
the  meeting  place  of  our  convention  that  we  should  change  our 
policy,  or  in  other  words,  be  more  emphatic  in  our  policy  toward 
the  rank  and  file  of  the  membership  of  the  old  Railway  Store- 
keepers Association.  I  believe  there  are  a  great  many  of  the 
storekeepers  that  feel  they  are  not  welcome  in  this  new  associa- 
tion that  we  have  organized.  Let  us  go  out  with  this  body  of 
men  at  the  outlying  points  and  make  them  just  as  welcome  as  the 
l)urchasing  agent  or  general  storekeeper,  and  we  will  have  an 
attendance. 

An  amendment  to  the  amendment  submitted  by  C.  D.  Young 
reading  as  follows,  ivas  adopted: 

The  annual  meeting  of  this  Section  shall  be  held  each  year, 
the  time  of  such  meeting  shall  be  designated  by  the  General 
Comtnittce  at   least   three   months  in  advance. 

It  was  moved  and  seconded  that  the  General  Committee's  re- 
port as  a  whole,  which  includes  the  rules  of  order  as  amended, 
be  adopted.     This  motion  was  carried. 


Organization  of  the  Service  of  Supply 


THE  GENERAL  COMMITTEE  Submitted  the  following  plan  for 
the  organization  of  the  service  of  supply: 
In  view  of  a  possible  reorganization  of  the  corporate  forces 
at  the  termination  of  federal  control,  the  General  Committee 
submitted  for  the  consideration  of  the  Executive  Committee  the 
following  recommendations  with  respect  to  carrying  on  that  por- 
tion of  the  railroad  work  relating  to  the  service  of  supply. 

The  maintenance  of  necessary  stocks  of  materials  and  supplies 
for  railroad  needs,  involving  the  investment  of  35  per  cent  of 
the  gross  earnings,  and  the  care  and  custody  of  the  material 
represented  by  this  investment,  as  well  as  the  necessity  for  a 
more  effective  and  systematic  means  of  controlling  it  than  has 
hitherto  generally  existed  on  railroads,  should  be  recognized  as 
of  sufficient  importance  to  demand  the  best  efforts  of  a  depart- 
ment organized  exclusively  for  this  service.  The  ofificers  and 
employes  of  such  department  must  in  all  respects,  rank  with 
officers  and  employes  of  the  other  operating  departments,  both  in 
the  divisional  and  general  organizations.  It  requires  as  long  a 
training  and  as  much  experience  and  skill  to  produce  a  com- 
petent storekeeper  as  it  does  to  create  an  efficient  official  of 
similar  responsibility  in  any  other  department  of  the  service,  and 
unless  this  is  recognized,  men  with  the  training  and  knowledge 
necessary  to  produce  results  cannot  be  obtained,  nor  can  an 
effective  staff  be  maintained  in  competition  with  the  other 
branches  of  the  service.  These  recommendations  are  made  with 
the  certainty  derived  from  past  experience  that  the  operating 
expenses  of  the  railroads  will  thereby  be  substantially  reduced  and 
that  a  definite  knowledge  of  the  results  of  operation  with  re- 
spect to  this  particular  investment,  which  is  not  at  the  present 
generally  available,  viill  enable  executive  officers  to  exercise  a 
closer  supervision  over  the  action  of  those  responsible  for  this 
work  than  is  possible  under  any  other  form  of  operation. 

First.- — The  committee  recommends  the  maintaining  of  such  an 
organization  on  all  railroads,  along  the  following  lines :  The 
purchasing  department  shall  be  in  charge  of  a  general  purchasing 
agent  or  purchasing  agent.  He  should  buy  all  material  and  sup- 
plies of  every  description  required  for  use  by  the  railroad,  includ- 
ing new  equipment,  fuel,  rail,  bridges,  ties  and  timber,  dining  car 
and  restaurant  supplies,  and  sell  all  scrap  or  obsolete  material, 
including  equipment. 

The  stores  department  shall  be  in  charge  of  a  general  store- 
keeper, who  shall  be  responsible  for  the  custody,  care  and  dis- 
tribution of  all  material  not  actually  in  use,  as  well  as  for  the 
quantity  of  material  on  hand,  and  shall  have  direct  charge  of  all 
material  not  in  actual  use,  including  scrap  and  second-hand  mate- 
rial and  the  reclaiming  of  usable  material,  and  of  the  storehouses 
and  storage  yards  or  other  places  where  material  is  stored.  He 
shall  also  have  charge  of  and  be  responsible  for  the  primary 


accounting  for  the  receipt  and  disbursement  of  all  material,  and 
shall  have  under  his  charge  and  on  his  payroll  all  storekeepers 
and  all  others  more  than  half  of  whose  time  is  devoted  to  the 
handling  or  accounting  for  material. 

Second. — The  committee  recommends  that  the  inseparable  con- 
nection between  the  purchasing  and  stores  department  should  be 
recognized  more  clearly  and  that  both  these  branches  of  the 
service  should  be  under  the  control  of  a  single  executive  officer  in 
exclusive  charge  of  supplies,  or  that  where  so  large  an  organiza- 
tion is  unnecessary,  the  entire  work  should  be  under  the  general 
charge  of  the  purchasing  agent,  and  that  the  officers  in  charge 
should  be  selected  for  their  fitness  for  the  organization  instead  of 
modifying  the  organization  to  fit  the  individual.  This  form  of 
organization  has  the  advantage  of  concentrating  responsibility 
and  authority  over  unused  material  in  the  hands  of  a  single  de- 
partment, which  can  be  held  to  strict  accountability  and  escapes 
the  pitfalls  of  divided  responsibility  which  has  heretofore  been 
the  cause  of  untold  expense. 

In  this  connection,  the  committee  also  recommended  the  uni- 
form adoption  of  the  specific  titles  for  designating  officers 
and   employes  of   the  stores  department  on   different  railroads. 

Third. — The  committee  strongly  recommends  and  urges  the 
adoption  of  a  uniform  method  of  accounting  for  materials  and 
supplies  by  all  railroads,  in  accordance  with  the  standard  material 
classification  prepared  and  recommended  by  the  Railway  Store- 
keepers' Association,  and  particularly  that  the  primary  accounting 
for  all  material  be  done  by  the  stores  department  organization 
and  that  the  standard  form  of  monthly  material  stock  report 
selected  by  the  Railroad  Administration  as  the  most  effective  and 
valuable  report  in  use  by  any  railroads  prior  to  Federal  Control, 
be  adopted  and  made  the  uniform  standard  of  the  railroads 
when  they  return  to  private  management. 

This  report  presents  the  operating  statistics  of  the  stores  de- 
partment in  such  concise  and  definite  form  that  by  its  use  the 
executive  officers  can  easily  maintain  as  effective  control  over 
the  operations  of  the  stores  department  as  they  now  do  over  the 
operations  of  all  of  the  other  departments. 

Discussion 

The  Chairman :  We  are  going  to  give  the  fullest  possible  op- 
portunity for  discussion,  consistent  with  the  disposal  of  the  busi- 
ness. Five  minutes  is  given  to  each  for  discussion,  and  as  much 
longer  as  the  chair  may  desire. 

A.  A.  Goodchild  (C.  P.)  :  The  gist  of  this  plan  or  reports 
appears  to  me  to  be  summed  up  in  recommendation  No.  2.  The 
recommendation  is  one  which  invited  the  most  serious  con- 
sideration of  every  member  of  this  section  of  the  A.  R.  A.  and 
I   for  one,  would  not  like  to  see  it  pass  the  convention  in  its 
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present  form.  It  is  to  be  admitted  that  the  stores  and  pur- 
chasing departments  have  much  in  common,  but  why  mention 
the  "inseparable  connection"  between  them  any  more  than  be- 
tween the  stores  and  mechanical  department,  B.  &  B.  depart- 
ment, road  department,  transportation  department,  or  the  ac- 
counting department;  the  duties  pertaining  to  each  of  these 
departments  are  separate  and  distinct  and  our  organizations  as 
a  general  rule  have  been  based  on  this  fact.  There  is  just  as 
much  reason  for  the  stores  controlling  the  purchasing  depart- 
ment or  any  of  the  service  departments  supervising  any  of  the 
others  as  there  is  in  this  proposition.  I  do  not  view  the  ques- 
tion from  the  standpoint  of  any  particular  railroad  system, 
simply  as  a  railroad  man,  and  as  a  general  proposition  for  the 
bese  organization  of  the  material  and  supply  departments  of  a 
railroad,  and  I  consider  that  any  such  enlargement  of  the  duties 
and  responsibilities  of  the  purchasing  department  is  unwar- 
ranted and  inadvisable. 

The  question  is  one  of  most  vital  importance  to  every 
railroad  management  on  the  continent  for  I  am  sure  it  is  not 
conducive  to  good  purchasing  or  good  storekeeping  to 
have  anything  but  the  utmost  freedom  of  jurisdiction,  one 
department  from  the  other,  and  under  no  circumstance  should 
the  officer  who  purchases  material  have  any  jurisdiction  over 
the  officer  responsible  for  ordering,  receiving  and  handling 
it.  The  plan  has  been  tried  and  found  wanting  well  within 
the  knowledge  of  many  at  this  convention,  and  furthermore 
my  impression  is  that  the  Railway  Storekeepers  Associa- 
tion have  already  placed  themselves  on  record  in  so  far  as 
the  jurisdiction  governing  the  stores  department  is  concerned. 
In  any  event  it  was,  prior  to  the  Federal  organization,  the  gen- 
eral practice  of  our  railroads  for  the  general  storekeeper  to 
report  to  the  general  manager  or  vice  president  in  charge 
of  operation. 

I  do  not  think  it  would  be  wise  to  recommend  one  gen- 
eral officer  even  with  the  official  position  of  vice-president 
to  take  over  these  two  departments  as  a  special  line  of  duty 
for  the  simple  reason  that  the  general  storekeeper  alone 
should  be  held  responsible  for  material  balances  which 
should  be  problematical  at  least  under  a  single  jurisdiction. 

I  would  suggest  that  the  duties  of  the  general  purchasing 
agent  are  onerous  enough.  Purchasing  and  following  up 
deliveries  of  material,  keeping  themselves  advised  of  market 
conditions,  etc.,  in  other  words,  meeting  the  requirements 
of  the  stores  department  that  they  in  turn  may  fulfill  their 
function  of  supplying  the  requirements  of  the  various  de- 
partments of  the  railroads  is  quite  a  large  order. 

G.  G.  Yeomans :  I  do  not  care  to  take  up  the  time  of  the 
meeting  by  any  elaborate  defense  of  the  suggestion  of  the 
General  Committee.  I  can  only  say  that  this  was  a  subject 
of  very  considerable  and  thorough  discussion  by  the  General 
Committee  before  the  plan  was  formulated.  It  was  thought 
advisable  that  some  plan  should  be  recommended  to  the 
executive  officers  of  the  railroads  as  to  the  best  plan  in  the 
opinion  of  the  men  who  were  actually  engaged  in  the  service 
of  supply  under  which  an  organization  could  be  perfected 
that  would  bring  about  the  best  results  for  the  railroad  in 
the  way  of  conserving  its  investment  in  material. 

There  was  a  good  deal  of  opportunity  in  Washington  for 
us  to  see  the  manner  in  which  different  railroads  were  in- 
vesting their  funds  and  how  it  might  be  improved  on  con- 
siderably. It  was  found  by  careful  analysis  and  investiga- 
tion that  certain  railroads  in  the  country  were  procuring 
better  results  with  a  small  investment  of  money  than  other 
railroads.  The  committe.e  naturally  looked  into  the  ques- 
tion of  the  methods  and  manners  by  which  those  results 
were  produced,  and  it  was  found  that  the  best  results  were 
being  obtained  from  railroads  which  organized  along  the 
line  of  the  committee's  recommendation.  In  other  words, 
the  recommendation  was  made  as  the  result  of  experience, 
and  not  at  all  as  a  purely  theoretical  idea  which  germinated 
in  the  brain  of  the  committee.  The  plan  was  approved  by 
the  committee  with  the  exception  of  one  vote.  There  was 
one  negative  vote,  the  rest  were  all  in  favor  of  the  plan 
suggested.  The  committee  felt  warranted  in  submitting  it 
to  the  meeting  as  a  basis  for  discussion  in  regard  to  the 
question  of  the  inseparable  connection.  That  connection, 
gentlemen,  exists.  It  is  a  fact,  and  no  amount  of  talking 
can  make  it  any  other  than  a  fact.     There  is  an  inseparable 


connection  between  the  two  departments,  more  so  than  be- 
tween any  other  departments  on  the  railroads.  There  is  a 
connection  between  the  men  who  will  procure  the  material 
and  the  men  who  will  distribute  it,  that  is  very  much  closer 
than  any  connection  between  the  Purchasing  and  Stores 
Section  and  the  users  of  the  material,  no  matter  what  de- 
partment they  b.elong  to. 

The  question  as  to  subtitles  to  clerks  was  another  of  those 
questions  that  was  very  carefully  thought  over,  and  it  was 
recommended  that  subtitles  should  not  be  used,  the  idea  being 
merely  to  allow  employers  complete  freedom  with  respect  to  any 
changes  in  their  forces  and  in  their  shifts  from  one  task  to 
another. 

The  Chairman :  I  am  going  to  call  on  members  of  the 
General  Committee  who  are  familiar  with  the  formulation  of 
this  report.  One  of  the  men  who  is  in  a  somewhat  similar 
position  to  our  Canadian  friend,  is  on  the  Pennsylvania  Lines. 
We  are  going  to  get  all  there  is  in  this  thing  during  this 
meeting.    I  am  going  to  call  on  Samuel  Porcher  (applause). 

Samuel  Porcher  (Pennsylvania):  This  report  made  by  the 
General  Committee  was  chiefly  in  the  effort  to  bring  the 
importance  of  this  subject  more  thoroughly  before  the  man- 
agement of  the  railroad.  A  careful  reading  of  the  report 
will  show  you  it  was  formulated  at  the  time  of  Federal  con- 
trol. We  are  not  under  Federal  control  now  and  perhaps 
under  these  circumstances  it  may  be  necessary  for  this  con- 
vention not  to  adopt  a  report  that  will  be  so  specific  in  de- 
tail as  to  be  unapplicable  to  some  particular  road.  I  think 
it  may  be  possible  that  with  slight  alterations  in  this  report, 
to  still  emphasize  the  necessity  and  desirability  of  this 
feature  of  making  the  service  of  supply  a  more  important 
one  than  it  has  been,  and  one  equal  to  the  importance  that 
it  actually  deserves  at  the  hands  of  the  railroad  manage- 
ments. I  might  say  that  in  the  second  paragraph  it  might 
be  possible  to  obtain  all  that  we  desire  and  not  to  make 
anything  impossible  if  it  were  arranged  like  this: 

We  recommend  that  the  inseparable  connection  between  pur- 
chasing and  stores  departments  should  be  recognized  more  clearly 
and  that  both  branches  of  the  service  should  be  in  charge  of  a 
single  executive  officer  and  that  the  officers  in  charge  of  these 
departments  should  be  selected  for  their  fitness  for  the  organ- 
ization, instead  of  organizing  the  organization  to  fit  the  indi- 
vidual. This  form  of  organization  has  the  advantage  of  con- 
centrating responsibility  and  authority  over  unused  material 
which  can  be  held  to  strict  accountability. 

H.  S.  Burr  (Erie)  :  The  question  seems  to  hinge  more  partic- 
ularly, as  it  runs  in  my  mind,  not  to  whom  the  general  store- 
keeper, whoever  he  may  be,  is  to  report.  I  do  not  believe  it 
makes  much  difference.  Personally,  I  would  prefer  to  have  the 
stores  department  head  report  to  an  operating  officer,  and  I  be- 
lieve if  he  is  the  right  kind  of  a  storekeeper  it  would  not  make 
much  difference.  I  have  no  specific  recommendations  to  make. 
The  plan  as  outlined  was  specifically  arranged,  and  it  embodies 
the  best  in  the  way  of  handling  this  material. 

E.  W.  Thornley  (B.  &  O.)  :  I  was  fortunate  enough  during 
the  time  of  Federal  control  to  represent  the  Government  in 
the  Allegheny  region,  and  was  able  to  see  first  hand  the 
condition  brought  about  by  working  under  many  forms  of 
organization.  I  feel  confident  in  stating  that  we  obtained  by 
far  the  best  results  when  the  stores  department  was  made 
a  part  or  parcel  of  the  purchasing  department.  There  seems 
to  be  a  very  close  connection  between  the  departments  and 
we  were  able  to  control  the  material  investments  with  satis- 
faction to  everybody  concerned  on  the  roads  that  were  work- 
ing under  that  form  of  organization. 

H.  H.  Laughton  (Southern)  :  Our  organization  is  not  work- 
ing imder  this  plan,  nor  do  I  believe  that  it  is  best.  I  favor 
distinct  separatioii  between  the  stores  department  and  the 
purchasing  department,  just  as  much  as  between  the  trans- 
porcaiicn  department  and  the  stores  department.  I  believe 
that  the  function  of  the  purchasing  agent  is  the  procurement 
•  '1  material.  I  believe  that  we  should  buy  on  requisition  from 
the  stores  department,  which  should  be  held  responsible  for 
the  nialerial.  its  balance,  its  issue,  its  accounting.  I  wouM 
not  put  them  under  the  purchasing  department,  rather  I 
wc'uld  pi  t  the  pu'-rhafing  under  stores   department. 

W.  A.  Hopkins  (M.  P.):  On  the  Missouri  Pacific  we  have 
had  this  form  of  organization   for  about   ten   years,   and  it 
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lias  l)ccii  tliorounlily  |>rai:tii.-al  in  i-vcry  respect.  \Vc  ft'i-l 
that  l)y  reporting  to  tlic  purchasing  avjcnt  we  have  a  head 
of  the  ilejiartnient  tliat  can  view  it  from  all  angles  and  RCt 
l^etter  results  than  from  sevirenatin^  the  departments  and 
reportiiii;    to   some   operating   olVicer. 

!•".  |).  Reeil  (C.  R.  I.  &  1'.)  :  1  always  believed  in  beiiii;  ]Mac- 
tical,  and  I  do  not  helicve  any  of  the  purchasing  agents  that  arc 
here  to-day  will  concede  that  they  ever  had  more  difticulty  in 
securing  material  than  tiiey  have  at  the  present  time,  or  have 
had  in  the  past  year.  .Assume  for  instance,  a  general  store- 
keeper reported  to  tlie  general  manager  or  some  general  superin- 
tendent, and  it  l)ecomes  desirable  or  advisalile,  from  llic  finan- 
cial, as  well  as  operating  standpoint  for  the  railroad  to  buy 
material,  four,  five  or  six  months  in  advance.  If  the  general 
storekeeper  did  not  report  to  the  purchasing  agent,  the  pur- 
chasing agent  would  say  to  the  general  storekeeper,  "I  am  not 
going  to  stock  up  my  store  with  that  stufT  for  you.  I  am  going 
to  get  it  when  I  want  it."  The  director  of  purchases  in  most 
railroads  reports  to  the  executive  officer  who  is  fairly  familiar 
with  the  financial  conditions  of  the  property,  knows  what 
money  must  be  spent  or  has  to  be  spent  and  can  be  spent, 
therefore  he  is  more  qualified  to  handle  the  expenditure  for 
material  than  any  other  individual  or  oflficer  on  the  railroad. 
I  started  in  on  railroad  as  a  car  repairer.  I  have  been  in  the 
mechanical  department.  The  whole  aim  when  I  was  in  the 
mechanical  department  was  to  get  all  the  material  we  could 
get  and  have  all  we  could  get  and  have  it  on  hand  at  all  times, 
regardless  of  how  much  money  was  tied  up  in  the  material. 
\\'ben  I  was  in  the  stores  department,  as  a  general  storekeeper, 
I  had  that  thing  to  fight,  to  keep  the  master  mechanic,  master 
car  builder,  car  foremen  and  everyone  else  from  hogging  all  the 
material,  and  let  some  other  fellow  go  without  it.  And  those 
are  conditions  that  the  purchasing  agent  can  control  through 
the  general  storekeeper  better  than  any  other  organization.  We 
have  had  this  organization  on  the  Rock  Island  for  years  and 
it  has  worked  out  nicely.  We  all  work  together  and  in  picking 
store  department  representatives,  we  try  to  get  diplomats.  We 
cannot  get  them  all  to  be  diplomats  for  the  salary  we  are  pay- 
ing, but  we  are  doing  the  best  we  can,  and  I  maintain  that  the 
most  economical  and  most  practical  method  is  for  the  purchasing 
department  to  be  under  one  organization. 

J.  G.  Stuart  (C.  B.  &  Q.)  :  We  have  been  working  over 
twenty  years  under  the  plan  as  proposed  under  this  recommenda- 
tion, that  is,  that  the  general  storekeeper  reports  to  the  purchas- 
ing agent.  We  have  found  it  very  successful.  It  is  possible 
that  there  are  other  ways  that  might  be  even  more  successful, 
but  so  far  we  have  not  been  able  to  find  one.  Perhaps  one  of 
the  troubles  in  this  proposed  plan  is  that  the  purchasing  agent 
might  endeavor  to  exercise  such  a  close  super\ision  over  the 
general  storekeeper  that  the  purchasing  agent  would  virtually 
be  general  storekeeper.  If  he  attempted  to  do  that,  my  opinion 
is  that  he  is  going  to  fail.  If,  however,  he  has  a  general  store- 
keeper and  he  has  confidence  enough  in  the  general  storekeeper  to 
expect  that  the  general  storekeeper  can  operate  and  take  care  of 
his  own  department  properly,  reporting  to  the  purchasing  agent 
on  important  things,  conferring  with  the  purchasing  agent  on 
important  things,  and  advising  with  him  as  to  the  length  of 
time  necessary  to  maintain  a  stock,  to  get  the  opportune  times 
to  buy,  then  I  am  satisfied  that  we  will  have  an  organization  that 
will  certainly  be  better  than  these  others.  I  remember  when 
we  did  work  under  the  other  system  and  I  am  going  to  tell  you 
that  the  store  department  on  the  Burhngton  before  it  was  taken 
over  by  the  purchasing  department  was  not  really  a  store  depart- 
ment, it  was  a  little  side  issue  of  the  mechanical  department. 

E.  N.  Bender  (C.  P.):  Our  organization  is  somewhat  dif- 
ferent than  you  have  on  this  side.  The  practice  is  that  the 
stores   requisitions   are   approved  by   the   vice-president   and 


sent  to  tile  general  jiurcliasing  agent  for  execution.  He  has 
no  direct  control  over  the  stores  department,  excepting  that 
he  has  the  right  to  suggest  to  the  general  storekeeper  the 
issuing  of  requisitions  when  he  considers  the  market  is 
proper  at  the  time  for  purchases.  ISeyond  th;it  he  has  had 
no  direct  control  over  our  stores  dep;irtnient,  but  I  am 
heartily  in  accord  with  the  suggestion  which  was  made  that 
the  purchasing  agent  should  have  the  same  control  over  the 
stores  department  in  Canada  as  in  the   United  States. 

H.  E.  Ray  (A.  T.  &  S.  E.)  :  This  discussion  has  been  very 
interesting,  but  it  seems  to  me  in  a  way  somewiiat  futile,  be- 
cause whether  the  association  passes  this  i)aragraph  or  not, 
it  occurs  to  me  that  this  inseparable  connection  between  tlic 
purchasing  agent  and  the  store  department  will  continue. 
The  two  interweave  so  very  closely  that  I  do  not  see  how 
a  well  organized  railroad  could  very  well  have  any  other 
kind  of  an  organization.  With  us  we  have  this  organiza- 
tion as  has  been  recommended  in  i)aragraph  two  for  many 
years.  The  thought  that  we  could  find  anything  better  never 
occurred  to  me,  because  of  the  close  co-operation  that  has 
always  existed  between  the  purchasing  agent  and  the  stores 
department.  There  has  been  no  very  marked  line  of  demarca- 
tion between  the  two,  never  has  seemed  any  occasion  why 
there  should  be. 

W.  G.  Phelps  (Pennsylvania):  Until  two  years  ago  we 
had  what  would  hardly  be  called  a  stores  department  be- 
cause we  had  not  any  general  storekeeper,  as  I  have  been 
raised  in  the  operating  department.  Consequently,  I  thought 
there  was  no  other  department  except  the  operating  depart- 
ment. Naturally,  the  general  storekeeper,  if  reporting  to 
anyone  should  report  to  the  general  manager.  However, 
when  it  was  decided  that  the  general  storekeeper  should 
report  to  the  purchasing  department  we  at  once  established 
a   department  along  those   lines,   and   it   worked   efficiently. 

A  motion  was  made  to  amend  the  amendment  as  follows: 
In  the  first  paragraph  of  the  plan  submitted  by  the  general  com- 
mittee, strike  out  the  word  "primary"  in  the  fourth  from  the 
last  line  of  the  second  paragraph  making  it  read  ''he  shall  also 
have  charge  and  be  responsible  for  the  accounting,  for  the 
receipt  and  disbursement,  etc."  Second,  change  the  wording  to 
read  as  follows :  "We  recommend  that  there  shall  be  the  closest 
co-operation  between  the  purchasing  and  stores  department, 
which  should  be  recognized  more  clearly  and  that  both  of  these 
branches  of  service  should  be  under  the  control  of  an  executive 
officer  in  charge  of  supplies."  That  eliminates  the  word  ex- 
clusive and  eliminates  the  wording,  the  inseparable  connection, 
and  that  eliminates  the  balance  of  that  paragraph.  The  next 
paragraph :  Strike  out  the  words.  "In  this  connection,"  and 
start  the  paragraph  to  read :  "We  also  recommend,  etc."  Third : 
Following  change  to  be  made,  making  the  paragraph  read  as 
follows:  "We  recommend  and  urge  the  adoption  of  a  uniform 
method  of  accounting  for  materials  and  supplies  by  all  rail- 
roads." That  "the  material  accounting  be  done  by  the  stores 
department  organization  and  that  a  standard  form  of  monthly 
report  as  may  be  adopted  by  the  American  Railwaj'  Association 
be  used."  Change  the  wording  of  the  last  paragraph,  third,  as 
follows :  "This  report  should  present  the  operating  statistics  of 
the  Stores  Department  in  such  a  concise  and  definite  form  that 
their  use  by  the  executive  officer  will  readily  maintain  an  effec- 
tive control  over  the  operation  of  the  stores  department  as  they 
now  do  over  the  operation  of  other  departments." 

This  motion  was  seconded  and  carried. 

It  was  moved  that  this  report  be  referred  back  to  the  General 
Comtnittee,  together  with  the  amendment  to  the  amendment, 
and  that  all  the  information  received  on  this  subject  be  referred 
back  to  the  General  Committee  for  consideration  and  revision. 
This  motion  was  seconded  and  carried. 


Report  on  Stores  Department  Book  of  Rules 


THE  COMMITTEE  Unanimously  recommended  the  adoption  of 
the  Standard  Book  of  Rules  as  adopted  by  the  Railway 
Storekeepers'  Association  at  its  1914  annual  meeting  with 
the  following  suggested  changes: 

Part  II — Instructions  Governing  Use  of  Stock  Book 

The  committee  recommends  that  Part  II,  Sections  1  to  6, 
inclusive,    as    published    in    Form    ST   5,    Rules    for    Railroad 


Stores  Department  Operation  by  the  United  States  Railroad 
Administration,  be  substituted  for  Part  II,  Sections  1  to  7, 
inclusive,  as  originally  adopted  by  the  Railway  Storekeepers' 
Association  and  published  in  their  Proceedings  of  1914. 

It  is  also  recommended  that  Section  7  of  Part  II  in  Form 
ST  5  be  included  in  Section  6,  Part  II,  as  Paragraph  (f). 

The  committee  further  recommended  that  a  new  Section  7, 
Master  Stock  Book,  be  added,  as  follows : 
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Part  II.    Section  VII — Master  Stock  Book 

(a)  Key  sheets  showing  the  uniform  arrangement  and  de- 
scription of  material  items  will  be  used  in  all  stock  books  and 
in  the  master  stock  book  in  the  general  storekeeper's  ofiflce. 

(b)  Stock  book  sheets,  Form  RSA-21,  will  cover  a  period 
of  two  years  with  the  current  twelve  months  exposed  and  the 
following  twelve  months  on  the  reverse  side. 


ing  other  data  in  spaces  Nos.  2,  3,  4  and  5,  insert  a  carbon 
sheet  between  the  stock  book  sheet  Form  RSA-21  and  coupon 
sheet  RSA-21-A.  Trace  over  the  figures  in  space  No.  1  on 
sheet  RSA-21  and  enter  the  data  for  spaces  2,  3,  4  and  5. 

(g)  When  all  data  has  been  shown  detach  the  coupon  from 
RSA-21-A  and  send  it  to  the  general  storekeeper  with  monthly 
orders  for  each  class  of  material     Care  should  be  taken  to  see 


MASTER  STOCK  BOOK  FORM  R.S.A.-21-B 

Chicago 

Omaha 

Denver 

Kansas  City 

Quincy 

Burlington 

Keokuk 

^ 

^ 

NOTE — This  Form  to  be  13^  inches  high;  width  regulated  by  number  of  stores.     Print  names  of  one-half  the  number  of  stores  on 
one  side — the  rest  on  the  reverse  side. 

Master  Stock  Book  Form  for  General  Storekeeper's  Office 


(c)  Key  sheets  are  to  have  the  same  information  printed  on 
both  sides  and  are  to  be  inserted  in  the  stock  book  between 
the  sheet  showing  the  first  six  months  period  and  the  sheet 
showing  the  second  six  months  period  of  the  year. 

(d)  When  the  stock  book  is  opened,  the  sheet  covering  the 
first  six  months  period,  showing  January,  February,  March, 
April,  May  and  June  from  left  to  right,  is  to  be  to  the  left  of 
the  key  sheet,  and  the  sheet  for  the  last  six  months  period 
for  July,  August,  September,  October,  November  and  Decem- 


that  class,  page  and  store  are  shown  in  the  proper  place  on 
each  coupon  and  that  they  are  kept  in  numerical  order  with 
the  lowest  numbered  coupon  on  top. 

(h)  The  master  stock  book  Form  RSA-21-B  kept  in  the 
general  storekeeper's  office,  is  to  be  arranged  in  the  same 
class,  page  and  item  order  as  stock  book  Form  RSA-21  used 
at  the  storehouses.  Key  sheets  are  to  be  placed  in  the  master 
stock  book  between  sheets  Form  RSA-21-B,  on  which  a  place 
is  assigned  for  each  storehouse.     The  space  assigned  to  each 
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Coupon  Sheet  for  Stock  Book 


ber,  starting  with  July  and  reading  from  right  to  left,  will  be 
to  the  right  of  the  key  sheet. 

(e)  To  provide  a  report  and  record  for  the  Master  stock 
book  in  the  general  storekeeper's  office,  there  should  be  in- 
serted under  each  sheet  RSA-21  of  the  stock  book,  a  coupon 
sheet,  form  RSA-21-A,  similar  in  every  respect  to  Form 
RSA-21,  except  that  it  is  printed  only  on  one  side  and  per- 
forated between  months.  (A  copy  of  form  RSA-21-A  is  shown 
herewith.) 

(f)  Monthly  stock  book  inventories.  The  amount  on  hand 
is  to  be  shown  in  space  No.  1  on  Form  RSA-21.    When  enter- 


store  should  be  the  same  width  as  the  coupons  that  are  sent 
in  by  the  storekeepers.  The  width  of  the  master  stock  book 
will  be  regulated  by  the  number  of  stores  from  which  coupons 
are  received.     (A  copy  of  form  RSA-21-B  is  shown.) 

(i)  Coupons  RSA-21-A  should  be  pasted  in  the  proper  place 
in  the  master  stock  book  in  the  general  storekeeper's  office 
immediately  upon  receipt  from  storekeepers. 

(j)  The  master  stock  book  is  to  be  used  in  the  general 
storekeeper's  office  to  check  quantities  ordered  by  store- 
keepers, to  distribute  surplus  material  between  stores  and  to 
locate  and  distribute  material  needed  in  emergency  cases. 
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(k)  Tile  record  in  the  master  stock  book  is  temporary  and 
for  use  in  the  current  month  only.  The  permanent  record  is 
the  stock  book  RSA-21  at  the  storehouse. 

(1)  Additions  and  corrections  on  key  siieets  should  be  made 
by  l)ulletins  issued  by  the  Rcneral  storekeeper  and  tiie  changes 
made  simultaneously  in  all  stock  books  at  the  storelionses  and 
in  the  master  stock  Ijook  in  the  Reneral  storekeeper's  oHicc. 
When  new  key  sheets  are  issued,  in  order  to  safeguard  the 
uniformity  of  the  stock  books,  the  general  storekeeper  will 
reipiire  that  the  obsolete  key  sheets  be  returned  to  him  with 
the  storekeeper's  acknowledgment  of  receipt  of  new  key  sheets. 

The  report  is  signed  by  J.  G.  Stuart  (Chairman),  C.  B.  &  Q. ; 
J.  \V.  Gerber.  Southern;  \V.  C.  Weklon,  C.  &  S.,  and  F.  D. 
Reed  (E.\-Ofiicio),  C.  R.  I.  &  P. 

Discussion 

J.  G.  Stuart  (C.  R.  &  Q.):  I  might  say  in  presenting  this 
report  that  we  decided  we  would  get  the  best  help  i)y  ap- 
pealing to  the  difTerent  roads,  and  otiiers  we  thought  might 
be  particularly  interested  in  this  work,  and  particularly  have 
the  knowledge  of  it.  We  also  took  this  up  with  each  super- 
visor of  stores  under  the  Federal  Administration,  also  every 
past-president  of  the  Railway  Storekeepers"  Association, 
and  quite  a  number  of  other  men  prominent  in  store  depart- 
ment work.  We  received  answers,  I  believe,  from  practi- 
cally every  road  that  we  wrote  to,  and  every  individual — 
something  over  40  replies  coming  in.  In  general,  everyone 
seemed  satisfied  that  the  principles  as  put  forth  in  the  book 
of  rules,  which  was  adopted  by  the  Railway  Storekeepers' 
Association,  was  satisfactory,  and  very  few  changes  were 
suggested.  The  committee,  however,  felt  that  we  should 
keep  abreast  of  the  times  and,  after  going  into  the  matter 
quite  extensively,  decided  that  we  would  present  to  the  asso- 
ciation the  idea  of  the  master  stock  book  and  ask  that  it  be 
substituted  in  our  book  of  rules  for  the  stock  book  which 
was  originally  adopted  in  the  book  of  rules  in  1914,  and  then 
revise  and  change  the  book  used  under  the  Federal  Adminis- 
tration and  issue  the  new  Federal  Administration  "Book  of 
rules,  so  we  come  to  you  to-day  recommending  that  this 
association  adopt  a  book  of  rules  as  originally  adopted  by 
the  Railway  Storekeepers  Association,  and  ne.xt,  that  the 
master  stock  book  idea  be  incorporated  in  Part  II,  in  place 
of   the   stock   book   that    is   described   there. 

The  Chairman  :  We  are  here  for  the  purpose  of  determining 
and  recommending  the  best  practices  as  a  whole.  We  realize 
that  we  cannot  lay  down  a  set  of  rules  that  is  going  to  fit 
every  condition,  but  we  can  lay  down  practices  whi'ich  have 
been  found,  by  practical  application,  to  meet  generally  all 
conditions,  and  the  book  of  rules  is  that  basis.  Everyone 
is  expected  to  ask  the  committee  any  questions,  make  any 
suggestions  or  changes  which  they  think  will  improve  these 
rules,  so  that  the  general  committee,  and  the  section  itself, 
may  get   the  best  there   is. 

J.  E.  Mahaney  (S.  A.  L.)  :  I  believe  that  the  general  stock 
book  should  be  in  the  hands  of  every  general  storekeeper. 
I  do  not  think  it  is  necessary  to  have  a  general  stock  book 
or  any  part  of  it  in  the  hands  of  a  local  storekeeper,  such  as 
at  roundhouse  points,  or  other  points,  because  our  traveling 
store  inspectors  and  storekeepers  should  be  in  close  enough 
touch    with    the    materials    they    have    on    hand,    so    that    they 


winild    ncit    rec|uire    it.      1    am    in    favor    (A    llie    general    stock 
hook. 

W.  11.  Hall  (I).  &  R.  G.):  Last  January  we  put  into  effect 
the  master  stock  book  for  the  first  time,  and  1  would  not  be 
without  it.  It  opened  my  eyes  as  well  as  the  manager's. 
We  had  some  opposition  to  the  scheme  in  the  first  place, 
but  I  am  satisfied  our  people  are  in  accord  with  it  and  we 
expect  to  carry  it.  We  do  not  aim  to  have  a  master  stock 
book  at  the  small  stores,  such  as  Mr.  Stewart  mentioned,  at 
roundhouses;  but  at  our  main  stores,  where  we  have  stock, 
we  are  getting  our  monthly  stubs  for  our  master  stock  book. 

F.  A.  Murphy  (B.  &  O.):  We  have  recently  adopted  the 
master  stock  book  on  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio,  and  we  believe 
it  is  going  to  be  all  right.  It  has  been  given  a  good  trial 
and  we  are  encountering  a  good  deal  of  difficulty  in  getting 
it  started.  It  may  not  be  advisable  to  work  it  at  the  smaller 
outside  points;  but  we  believe  it  will  work  out  all  right  in 
the  main  storehouses  along  the  line.  We  have  encountered 
consiilerable  trouble  in  putting  it  in  on  certain  divisions, 
due  to  the  fact  that  so  much  power  is  switched  on  our  rail- 
road. But  after  the  books  have  been  in  use  for  a  while  we 
feel  it  will  be  very  good. 

W.  A.  Hopkins  (M.  P.)  :  The  Missouri  Pacific  has  used  the 
master  stock  book  for  about  10  years,  and  we  handle  the  stock 
book  a  little  different  from  the  way  the  committee  suggested. 
We  go  as  far  as  they  have  by  what  we  term  a  temporary  man- 
ner. We  take  our  regular  stock  book  and  bring  in  the  coupons, 
and  do  all  the  transferring  of  material,  and  make  all  the  tem- 
porary records  in  this  field  book,  and  then  transfer  that  into 
the  permanent  record,  and  this  stock  book  is  called  the  master 
stock  book.  There  is  one  item  to  a  page,  and  that  page  runs 
for  two  years.  We  transfer  all  receipts  of  material  and  every- 
thing into  that  item.  I  have  samples  of  these  sheets  here,  if  any 
gentlemen  are  interested,  and  will  show  and  explain  them  in 
detail.  We  feel  the  stock  book,  as  far  as  stores  is  concerned,  is 
all  right,  unless  a  general  storekeeper  has  a  record  of  his  own. 

G.  G.  Yeomans  (N.  Y.,  N.  H.  &  H.)  :  I  would  like  to  ask 
Mr.  Stuart  one  question.  Isn't  it  desirable,  that  thtre  should 
be  a  uniform  arrangement  of  material  in  the  storehouses, 
and  if  so,  is  this  any  help  in  handling  the  material.  Isn't  the 
stock  book  one  of  the  means  of  practically  forcing  a  uniform 
arrangement  of  material  for  the  man  in  charge.  If  the  man 
in  charge  runs  up  against  the  difficulty  spoken  of,  does  he  not 
see,  that  his  material  is  arranged  in  such  a  way,  as  to  be  entered 
most  easily  in  the  stock  book,  and  wouldn't  that  bring  about  of 
itself  a  uniform  arrangement  of  the  material. 

J.  G.  Stuart:  That  is  one  of  the  ideas  of  the  master  stock 
book,  by  having  it  in  every  storehouse,  almost  of  necessity, 
the  man  has  got  to  get  his  stock  in  exactly  the  order,  so  that 
you  will  find  at  every  storehouse  the  thing  exactly  in  the 
same  order. 

O.  C.  W^akefield  (N.  P.)  :  We  have  had  a  master  stock 
book  for  about  15  years.  We  have  kept  in  our  general  store- 
keeper's office  stocks  that  remained  at  the  divisional  quarters. 
We  could  not  get  along  without  it.  I  do  not  see  anything 
the  matter  with  the  stocvk  book  which  the  committee  has 
recommended  that  cannot  be  followed  with  the  regular  stock- 
boo'rcs  which  have  been  adopted. 

It  was  moved  that  the  report  of  the  committee  be  approved 
and  adopted.     This  motion  was  seconded  and  carried. 


Report  of  Committee  on  Material  Accounting 


IT  IS  THE  UNANIMOUS  recommendation  of  this  committee  that 
the  following  report  be  considered  as  a  basis  of  standard 
practice  for  the  accounting  for  material  on  all  railroads : 

General   Plan 

The  committee  assumes  that  there  is  no  longer  any  question 
as  to  the  necessity  on  all  roads  for  an  organization  whose  func- 
tion embraces  the  ordering,  receipt,  custody,  issue,  and  account- 
ing for  all  materials  required  in  construction,  operation,  and 
maintenance.  In  addition  to  the  movements  required  in  the 
ordering  and  physical  handling  of  such  materials,  it  is  mani- 
festly  within   the   province   of   the   stores    department    to    also 


supervise  and  direct  the  accounting  for  material  as  it  affects  its 
distribution.  ^^^ 

The  committee,  therefore,  recommends  that  on  all  railroads  all 
accounting,  not  only  for  the  ordering  and  receipt  of  material, 
but  also  for  the  final  issue  and  distribution,  be  done  in  the  stores 
department  and  under  the  supervision  and  direction  of  the  head 
of  this  department,  subject  to  proper  checks  by  the  accounting 
department.  It  is  the  opinion  of  the  committee  that  this  account- 
ing should  include  all  movements  covering  miscellaneous  mate- 
rial, rails,  ties,  fuel,  stationery,  and  commissaries. 

The  committee  recommends  that  an  organization  for  this  pur- 
pose,  under   the  supervision   of   the  stores   department,   should 
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have  as  its  active  head  a  store  accountant,  reporting  to  the  gen- 
eral storekeeper,  and  under  whom  the  necessary  force  to  fully 
cover  the  situation  would  be  maintained. 

It  is  the  recommendation  of  the  committee  that  as  far  as  pos- 
sible the  store  accountant  be  placed  in  immediate  direction  of 
all  accounting  for  rails  and  ties.  In  fact,  all  movements  in  the 
accounts  affecting  the  final  charges  to  operation  or  capital  ac- 
counts should  be  centralized  in  this  department.  The  reports  sub- 
mitted in  previous  years  have  been  very  complete  and  cover  very 
fully  the  details  and  fundamentals  required  in  connection  with 
the  accounting  for  material  in  all  its  phases. 

The  committee  referred  to  the  report  of  the  Accounting  Com- 
mittee as  submitted  at  the  meeting  of  the  Storekeepers'  Associa- 
tion in  January,  1919,*  and,  being  in  entire  accord  with  these 
recommendations,  submitted  it  as  part  of  the  report. 

The  committee  recommended  that  the  vouchering  of  invoices 
should  be  handled  in  the  office  of  the  purchasing  agent  on 
invoices  duly  attested  as  to  quantity  of  material  and  date  of 
receipt  by  the  stores  department. 

Fuel 

The  committee  recommended  in  connection  with  accounting 
for  fuel  that  a  special  committee  be  appointed  to  consider  more 
fully  and  report  at  a  later  meeting  as  to  the  details  in  connec- 
tion with  this  accounting.  The  committee  found  such  a  variety 
of  methods  that  it  was  not  practical  to  reduce  them  to  any  con- 
cise form  that  would  be  considered  standard  methods.  The  com- 
mittee recommends  as  to  fuel  accounting  in  general  that  it 
should  be  handled  by  the  stores  department  as  far  as  the  hand- 
ling of  the  detail  accounting  in  connection  with  the  receipt  and 
final  disbursement  is  concerned.  The  committee  also  recommends 
that  all  fuel  records  of  a  statistical  nature  should  be  centralized 
in  the  stores  department,  though  it  has  not  been  found  possible 
to  submit  what  might  be  called  a  standard  method,  but  as  fuel 
accounting  was  not  touched  upon  in  detail  heretofore,  submits 
as  a  basis  for  consideration  the  following  plan  of  accounting: 

Accounting  for  Purchases. — A  daily  report  of  fuel  forwarded 
should  be  rendered  by  agents  or  fuel  foremen  at  stations  from 
which  fuel  is  originally  shipped  or  at  which  it  is  received  on  the 
line.  The  original  should  be  sent  to  the  general  purchasing 
agent  and  the  duplicate  to  the  general  storekeeper.  The  pur- 
chasing agent  should  originate  triplicate  invoices  and  vouchers  as 
a  basis  of  charge  to  the  accounts,  the  original  voucher  and  in- 
voices supporting  them  to  finally  reach  the  auditing  office  with 
the  attesting  signature  of  the  storekeeper,  acknowledging  receipt, 
which  information  he  secures  from  the  daily  reports  above  men- 
tioned. 

Consignments  of  fuel  shown  on  daily  reports  should  be  veri- 
fied in  the  storekeeper's  office  against  purchasing  department  in- 
voices, as  to  weights,  and  in  case  of  fuel  oil,  as  to  gallonag", 
temperature,  and  m.  &  b.  s.  deduction.  At  the  end  of  each  month 
the  storekeeper  should  recapitulate  the  total  tonnage  or  gallon- 
age  as  verification  against  shippers'  invoices. 

Accounting  for  Receipts  and  Issues  at  Stations. — Fuel  serv'ce 
tickets  should  be  obtained  from  engineers  by  fuel  foremen  or 
agents  for  the  fuel  furnished.  A  convenient  form  is  made  in 
triplicate  showing  the  quantity  of  fuel  furnished  to  each  en- 
gine. The  original  of  these  forms  should  be  furnished  to  the 
engineer  for  his  immediate  information,  and  the  duplicate  sent 
to  the  storekeeper  as  supporting  papers  to  the  daily  form  for 
reporting  fuel  issued. 

Fuel  foremen  or  agents  should  render  daily  forms  in  dupli- 
cate to  cover  fuel  received,  issued,  and  forwarded  to  other  sta- 
tions, sending  the  original  to  the  storekeeper  and  holding  a  car- 
bon for  record. 

Fuel  foremen  or  agents  should  render  a  daily  report  of  fuel 
unloaded,  in  duplicate  and  send  the  original  to  the  storekeeper, 
retaining  a   carbon. 

Fuel  inventories,  showing  actual  quantities  of  fuel  on  hand  at 
the  close  of  each  month,  should  be  rendered  by  fuel  foremen  or 
agents  and  sent  to  the  storekeeper  on  the  first  day  of  the  follow- 
ing month. 

Receipts  and  issues  of  fuel  for  miscellaneous  purposes  (other 
than  for  use  of  locomotives)  should  be  accounted  for  in  similar 
manner  to  locomotive  fuel,  except  that  the  report  made  will  be 
rendered   to  the  storekeeper  weekly.     This  would  include   coal 

*  See  Railway  Age,  January   31,   1919,  page  287. 


used  at  stations,  interlocking  plants,  roundhouses,  etc.  Daily 
reports  of  coal  received  on  the  line  and  handled  by  the  store- 
fuel  is  issued  or  received. 

A  list  of  cars  not  accounted  for  by  the  receiving  station,  rep- 
resenting cars  in  transit,  should  be  drawn  from  the  original 
reports  of  coal  received  on  the  line  and  handled  by  the  store- 
keeper until  final  accounting  for  each  individual  car  has  been 
made.  This  would  constitute  a  continuous  "In  transit"  list, 
which  should  be  maintained  by  eliminating  all  shipments  which 
have  been  accounted  for,  and  adding  all  unreported  current 
month's  shipments.  This  "In  transit"  list  should  be  compared 
with  cars  shown  on  the  monthly  inventory  and  all  cars  should 
be  kept  down  to  the  minimum. 

The  storekeeper  should  furnish  the  audit  office,  as  soon  after 
the  end  of  the  month  as  possible,  a  balance  sheet  of  fuel  trans- 
actions, showing  thereon  issues  by  stations  to  locomotives  in  each 
class  of  service,  issues  to  other  accounts  benefited,  and  quanti- 
ties sold,  the  sales  being  supported  by  a  list  of  bills  rendered. 

The  total  receipts  should  include  chute  droppings  and  sump 
oil. 

The  grand  total  of  receipts  covering  purchases  should  be  bal- 
anced with  the  current  month's  purchases  by  adding  to  that  allo- 
cated to  stations  the  quantity  shown  "In  transit  from  mines"  and 
deducting  that  shown  as  "Received  not  vouchered." 

The  balance  on  hand  at  the  close  of  each  month  as  per  inven- 
tory should  be  entered  on  the  record  and  the  book  balance 
adjusted  to  agree  therewith. 

Fuel  Distribution. — A  proper  form  should  be  used  for  con- 
densing daily  issues  by  accounts,  and  by  individual  engines,  re- 
spectively, so  that  the  storekeeper  can  furnish  the  audit  office, 
as  soon  after  the  end  of  the  month  as  possible,  separate  reports 
as  follows : 

(a)  Distribution  of  locomotive  fuel,  showing  quantities  and 
value  chargeable  to  each  account,  by  divisions,  main  and  branch 
line  districts  and  freight  and  passenger  service,  and  states. 

(b)  Quantities  of  fuel  issued  for  switch  service. 

(f)  Separate  distribution  of  quantities  and  cost  in  total,  by 
accounts,  of  miscellaneous  fuel  issued. 

((f)  A  consolidated  distribution  by  accounts  of  both  locomo- 
tive and  miscellaneous  fuel. 

Is'-ue  Price  of  Fuel. — The  issue  price  of  locomotive  fuel  should 
be  determined  each  month  by  the  storekeeper  about  as  follows: 

(a)  The  purchase  price  for  fuel,  plus  handling  for  the  current 
month,  should  first  be  arrived  at  by  using  the  current  purchases 
to  date  as  reflected  by  invoices  with  an  estimated  amount  added 
for  handling. 

(b)  A  rate  per  ton  for  coal,  or  per  barrel  for  oil,  sufficient  to 
absorb  the  overage  or  shortage  in  the  stock  account  resulting 
from  the  use  of  the  estimated  average  issue  price  for  the  pre- 
vious month,  should  be  added  to  or  deducted  from  the  purchase 
price  determined  as  outlined  in  (a).  This  rate  per  ton,  or  per 
barrel,  should  be  the  difference  between  the  actual  stock  price 
of  fuel  on  hand  at  the  close  of  the  previous  month  and  what  it 
should  have  been  on  the  basis  of  an  estimated  inventory  of  fuel 
on  hand  and  cost  thereof.  The  issue  price  of  miscellaneous  fuel 
should  be  based  on  the  actual  invoice  price. 

Fuel  for  Firing  Up  Locomotives.— The  value  of  wood  pur- 
chased for  firing  up  locomotives  should  be  charged  direct  to 
the  fuel  account.  The  cost  of  gathering  old  ties  and  other 
scrap  wood  for  the  same  purpose  should  be  charged  monthly  to 
the  same  account  by  a  memorandum  bill  prepared  by  the 
storekeeper,  supported  by  statements  furnished  by  the  super- 
intendents. 

Statistical  reports  showing  the  pounds  of  fuel  per  thousand 
ton  miles,  in  various  classes  of  service,  should  be  prepared 
in  the  storekeeper's  office  along  lines  best  sui*ed  for  the  indi- 
vidual requirements  of  the  road,  and  it  is  not  thought  practical 
to  outline  any  standard  method  of  forms  for  any  of  the  above 
movements  at  this  time. 

The  committee  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  while  previous 
reports  from  accounting  committee  show  a  very  great  amount 
of  careful  study  of  the  question  and  embody  many  very  valu- 
able suggestions,  yet  it  appears  that  there  has  not  been  any 
effort  made  to  standardize  practices  on  various  roads  commen- 
surate with  the  importance  of  such  procedure.  The  commit' ee 
therefore  recommends  that  if  this  report  is  adopted  as  a  sense 
of  the  section,  some  definite  plan  be  worked  out  whereby  the 
recommendation  of  this  section  be  submitted  to  the  various  rail- 
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roads  in  such  a  way  tliat  the  sturc  dcparlincnts  iiilcrtstcd  will 
receive  ilic  assistance  and  aiith<irily  frum  tluir  inanai;ctn(.iil  llial 
will  enable  tlicni  to  proceed  alonj^  llie  lines  iccDinincndcd  liy 
the  sectii)n. 

Tiie  report  is  signed  by  W.  E.  Brady  (Chairman"),  A.  T.  &  S. 
F.;  G.  A.  Secor,  C.  &  A.,  and  H.  E.  Ray  (Ex-Officio),  A.  T. 
&  S.  F. 

Discussion 

The  Chairman:  This  is  a  very  important  subject.  I  judge 
there  will  be  a  great  deal  of  criticism,  because  it  was  hard  to 
get  up  any  report  on  accounting  that  would  suit  various  condi- 
tions. 

G.  A.  Secor  (C.  &  A.)  :  It  has  been  the  understanding  for 
years  that  the  stores  department  should  account  for  all  ma- 
terial as  it  is  issued.  We  feel  that  the  stores  department  can 
handle  the  accounting  of  material  under  the  supervision  of  the 
auditing  department,  as  accurately  and  cheaply  as  any  other 
department.  We  do  not  think  that  the  stores  department  should 
order  the  material,  pay  for  it,  and  charge  it  out  on  depart- 
mental invoices  as  is  the  practice  on  a  great  many  railroads 
where  the  departincnt  w-ill  charge  out  the  material  to  the  pri- 
mary accounts.  We  believe  that  in  our  organization  we  have 
accountants  capable  of  working  and  following  out  the  account- 
ing features  entirely.  The  stores  department  charges  to  the 
department  which  has  ordered  the  material  the  value  of  the 
material.  This  department  in  turn  charges  to  the  primary  ac- 
counts the  value  of  the  material  as  it  is  used.  Why  cannot  the 
stores  department  charge  this  material  directly  to  the  priinary 
account  as   it   is   ordered  by  the   using   department? 

This  system  can  be  followed  by  having  the  using  department 
charge  material  by  indicating  on  the  requisition  the  account 
number  or  A.  F.  E.  number  on  which  the  material  is  going  to 
be  used.  This  avoids  duplicate  handling  of  material.  We  report 
directly  to  the  auditor  and  receive  the  auditor's  instructions,  and 
in  that  way  I  think  that  the  stores  department  is  not  only  a 
material   department  but  an  accounting  department  as  well. 

H.  E.  Ray  (A.  T.  &  S.  F.)  :  The  great  trouble  with  the  de- 
partmental charge  is  that  the  minute  the  stores  department 
charges  it  out  to  some  other  department  they  lose  control  of 
the  material.  The  discussion  has  taken  a  turn  that  I  did  not 
anticipate.  I  thought  from  the  last  several  meetings  of  this 
association  that  there  was  no  longer  any  question  but  what  the 
stores  department  was  the  proper  place  for  the  final  charge  to 
the  primary  account.  I  did  not  anticipate  that  there  would  be 
any  comments  along  that  line.  The  stores  department  is  the 
place  for  all  the  material  business  accounting.  It  is  simply  one 
movement  of  the  general  plan.  It  has  worked  so  well  on  the 
roads  that  do  that  sort  of  thing,  that  I  hope  the  association  will 
not  consider  seriously  the  question  of  diverting  the  accounts 
from  the  stores  department. 

G.  G.  Yeomans  (N.  Y.,  N.  H.  &  H.):  I  had  thought  that 
the  question  of  the  propriety  of  the  store  department  ac- 
counting for  the  material  up  to  the  primary  accounts  was  so 
thoroughly  established  that  it  could  not  be  questioned.  Of 
course,  it  is  the  idea  that  no  materia!  will  be  drawn  by  requi- 
sition until  it  has  to  be  used.  The  mhiute  that  you  stop  that 
practice,  and  simply  charge  the  department,  you  open  the 
door  at  once  for  these  departments  to  make  requisitions  ad 
libitum,  for  any  amount  of  material  that  they  desire  without 
being  obliged   to  make  a  definite   charge. 

You  immediately  begin  an  open  door  to  building  up  dupli- 
cate stocks  in  the  hands  of  all  departments  over  which  the 
store  department  has  no  control  whatever,  because  the  min- 
ute a  traveling  storekeeper  goes  out  on  the  line  and  sees  a 
lot  of  material  lying  there,  which  has  been  there  for  months, 
he  orders  that  material  sent  into  the  storehouse.  He  is  im- 
mediately met  with  the  objection,  that  is  my  material,  not 
yours.  That  is  charged  out.  That  is  charged  to  me  and 
belongs  to  me,  and  he  has  lost  control  of  that  material. 

When  I  first  became  connected  with  the  New  Haven,  the 
divisional  accounting  methods  were  in  effect.  The  different 
division  engineers,  maintenance  and  mechanical  men  made  their 
charges  to  the  accounts  that  simply  made  requisition  on  the 
stores.  I  took  the  question  up  with  the  comptroller  with  a  view 
to  getting  it  changed.  He  would  not  consider  a  change.  He 
said  the  only  possible  correct  way  of  accounting  for  material 
was  to  have  the  man  that  was  using  the  material  charge  it  out 
and    refer   the   charge    to   him,    because   he    was    the   only    man 


that  l<niw  what  it  was  going  to  be  used  for  and  when  it  was 
used.  Today  the  comptroller  of  the  New  Haven  wrjuld  not 
have  anybody  fool  with  the  material  accounts  except  the  store- 
keeper and  the  stores  accountant. 

There  arc  so  many  things  that  could  be  said  on  that  subject 
tiiat  it  is  almost  impossible  to  know  when  to  stop,  and  I  am 
going  to  stop  right  now.  Hut  I  do  hope  that  this  committee 
will  never  let  go  of  that  one  vital  feature  of  proper  st(jrekeei)iiig 
on  the  .'\mcrican  railroads,  and  that  is  that  the  stores  department 
nuist  have  the  entire  charge  and  control  of  accounting  for 
material  from  the  time  it  is  received  on  the  railroad  until  it  is 
actually  put  in  use. 

F.  D.  Reed  (C.  R.  I.  &  P.)  :  This  subject  has  been  hashed 
over  in  the  convention  of  the  railway  storekeepers  for  the  last 
fifteen  years  to  my  personal  knowledge,  and  as  the  saying  is, 
every  fence  has  two  sides.  I  believe  that  all  storekeepers  will 
concede  that  the  accounting  for  materials  and  primary  accounts 
can  be  more  economically  done  by  the  store  department  than  it 
can  be  by  the  maintenance  of  roadway  or  the  operating  depart- 
ment. The  storekeeper  when  he  makes  a  charge  on  a  requisi- 
tion or  an  order  properly  approved  and  designating  an  account 
to  the  roadway  engineer  or  mechanical  dejiartment  accounts, 
with  a  little  more  effort  could  charge  that  to  freight  car  repairs, 
locomotive  repairs,  construction  betterments,  or  any  other  ac- 
count that  might  be  benefited  or  involved,  just  the  same  as  he 
could  by  transferring  that  with  one  accountant  to  the  mechani- 
cal department,  roadway  or  some  other  department,  who  have 
to  have  another  accountant  to  boil  that  down  and  get  it  in  shape 
to  put  it  up  to  the  department  of  disbursements.  I  believe  it 
is  to  the  interest  of  the  railroad  companies  that  the  material 
accounting  for  primary  accounts  should  be  done  in  the  store- 
keepers office  and  a  great  deal  more  econo'mically  than  it  could 
be  done  by  transferring  it  to  the  various  departments. 

Mr.  Hall:  We  must  not  look  at  this  narrowly  as  merely  a 
store  department  proposition.  We  have  got  to  look  at  it  as  the 
road  as  a  whole.  Now,  while  the  machinery  is  all  set  up  and 
the  train  in  operation,  rather  than  to  stop  the  train  and  turn  that 
invoice  over  to  somebody  else  to  take  it  up  again,  and  the 
engine  start  in  again,  it  is  better  to  keep  going  right  straight 
through  and  finish  it.. 

The  meeting  then  adjourned  to  Tuesday,  at  9.30. 

A  motion  timt  the  report  be  accepted  and  adopted  by  the  Ac- 
counting Committee  as  far  as  the  accounting  for  material  is 
concerned,  and  a  recommendation  to  investigate  further  on  fuel 
zvas  seconded  and  adopted. 


Lost  and  Found 

LOST  BADGES 

J.  T.  Miller,  Standard  Car  Truck  Co. 

E.  A.   Emery,  Gustin-Bacon   Manufactur- 

H.  E.  Creer,  The  Camel  Company. 

A.  L.  Schuhl,  Independent  Pneuinatic  Tool 

]\rrs.  A.  R.  Jarvis,  care  of  Railway  Age. 
S.    T.    Hopkins,    Safety    Car    Heating   & 

Geo.  W.  Lyndon,  Association  of  Mfrs.  of 
Wheels. 
G.  T.  Aitken,  Frontier  Chuck  &  Tool  Co. 
J.  Will  Johnson,  The  Pyle  National  Co. 
W.  H.  Moore,  Metal  &  Thermit  Corpn. 
H.  J.  Tierney,  Grip  Nut  Co. 
E.  W.   Kavanagh,  Joseph  T.  Ryerson  & 

Geo.  A.  Rogers,  Lowe  Brothers  Co. 


No.  5604 
No.  5629 

inp-  Co, 
No.  5933 
No.  5334 

Co. 

No.  8093 
No.  6893 

Lighting  Co 
No.  5749 

Chilled  Car 
No.  5298 
No.  5813 
No.  6369 
No.  6083 
No.  5759 

Son. 

No.  6770 


FOUND 

One  return  railroad  pass  or  ticket.  Apply  Blue  Rose 
Tea  Room,  2505  Boardwalk. 

Leather  meinorandum  book.  Apply  to  Secretary  Con- 
way, Million  Dollar  Pier. 
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An  Evening  of  Surprises 

THE  CONVENTION  wcck  program  told  us  that  there 
would  be  special  features  during  the  dances  last 
night.  There  were.  During  the  intermission  the 
audience  was  delightfully  entertained  by  the  little  Atlan- 
tic City  girl  dancers  who  entertained  us  last  Wednesday 
night.  Under  the  direction  of  their  teachers,  Joseph 
Dawson  and  his  daughter,  they  gave  seven  dance  num- 
bers, all  of  which  were  heartily  applauded.  Then  the 
surprise  came.  George  R.  Carr,  president  of  the  Railway 
Supply  Manufactuers'  Association,  was  called  to  the 
middle  of  the  ball  room  and  was  presented,  for  his  ex- 
tremely able  services  in  behalf  of  the  Association,  with 
what  was  apparently  a  large  box  of  American  Beauty 
roses.  Mr.  Carr  showed  his  great  surprise  at  the  gift,  but 
gracefully  thanked  the  audience  and  was  about  to  carry 
the  gift  away  when  one  side  of  the  box  suddenly 
opened  and  out  stepped  a  little  four-year-old  Atlantic 
City  maiden,  beautifully  dressed  as  a  ballet  dancer,  who 
proceeded  to  dance  to  the  great  amusement  of  all.  She 
was  one  of  Miss  Dawson's  pupils.  The  entire  "act"  was 
staged  in  secret  and  was  greatly  enjoyed  by  all. 

Those  of  the  Entertainment  Committee  who  were  in 
Charge  of  last  evening's  entertainment  were :  S.  W.  Sar- 
gent, chairman ;  Oscar  C.  Hayward,  R.  J.  Himmelright, 
Langley  M.  Graham,  I.  C.  Rogers,  L.  B.  Sherman,  Gard- 
ner Taylor  and  W.  B.   W^ise. 

Section  III  Elects  Officers 

THE  RESULT  of  the  balloting  for  officers  of  Section 
III,  Mechanical,  was  announced  during  yesterday's 
session.  The  balloting  was  confined  to  vice-chair- 
man and  members  of  the  General  Committee. 

J.  Coleman,  superintendent  car  department  of  the 
Grand  Trunk,  was  unanimously  elected  vice-chairman, 
and  the  following  were  elected  members  of  the  General 
Committee  : 

F.  W.  Brazier,  N.  Y.  C. ;  H.  T.  Bentley,  C.  &  N.  W. ; 
J.  J.  Hennessey,  C.  M.  &  St.  P. ;  C.  E.  Chambers,  C.  R.  R. 
of  N.  J.,  and  Wm.  Schlafge,  Erie. 

Following  the  announcement  of  the  election,  F.  W. 
Brazier  presented  the  following  resolution : 

"Resolved,  That  the  officers  of  Mechanical  Section  III 
of  the  American  Railroad  Association  should  be  elected 
annually  instead  of  every  two  years,  in  order  that  a 
greater  number  of  members  may  enjoy  the  honor  of 
being  officers  of  the  Section." 

This  resolution  was  unanimously  carried. 

Chile  in  Market  for  Locomotives 

THE  Xew  York  Times  states  that  the  Chilean  Gov- 
ernment is  in  the  market  for  $8,000,000  worth  of 
railway  rolling  stock.     The  railways  in  Chile  are 
government  owned  and  during  the  war  but  few  improve- 
ments were  made ;  now  it  is  necessary  that  something  be 
done  to  meet  the  growing  commerce  of  that  country. 


cJWTUow  tajftoStWf 


A  series  of  articles  on  the  principles  of  car  lighting 
by  electricity  will  be  published  in  the  Raihvay  Electrical 
Engineer  beginning  with  the  July  issue.  These  articles 
are  being  prepared  by  Charles  W.  T.  Stuart,  chief  elec- 
trician, car  lighting  department,  Pennsylvania  Railroad. 
Mr.  Stuart  is  spending  a  few  days  of  his  vacation  at  the 
conventions  in  company  with  Mrs.  Stuart  and  Miss  Mar- 
jorie. 


Use  Your  Brakes — Not  Your  Whistle 
The  worm  turned  with  a  start  when  the  raucus  horn 
of  a  flivver  rattled  close  to  his  left  ear  as  he  crossed  the 
street.  He  worked  in  the  general  offices  of  the  High  Dry 
&  Windy  R.  R.,  and  was  so  busy  wondering  how  he  could 
get  all  the  other  worms  to  subscribe  to  his  petition  for  a 
six-hour  day  and  no  Saturdays,  that  he  did  not  notice 
the  hurried  approach  of  the  Machinist's  Helper  in  his 
brand  new  car. 

As  he  landed  safely  on  the  curb  he  shook  his  fist  at  the 
departing  magnate  with  an  oath  and  an  admonition  to 
the  effect  that  "if  he  was  half  as  apt  with  his  brakes  as 
he  was  with  horn  the  undertakers  in  his  community 
would  lose  their  hopeful  looks." 

He  was  reminded  of  the  Air  Brake  Man's  clever  adver- 
tisement in  his  railroad  paper.  It  said,  "The  real  meas- 
ure of  a  train's  safety  is  its  ability  to  stop." 


Jazz  Time  Thinkers 

"Tell  me,"  said  the  English  railway  gentleman  visit- 
ing an  American  railroad  convention  for  the  first  time, 
as  he  nervously  twisted  the  head  of  his  cane,  "I  say,  how 
can  you  Am^icans  really  manage  to  think  and  work 
around  here  with  this  noise — the  music  and  all  that  hub- 
bub, don't  you  know  ?  It  would  drive  me  mad.  Really, 
I  shouldn't  be  able  to  concentrate  at  all,  you  see.  At 
home,  you  know,"  he  continued,  "we  have  our  machinery 
expositions  and  all  that,  but  we  don't  make  such  a  bally 
big  fuss  about  it.  Our  parties  and  balls — our  social  ac- 
tivities are  jolly  well  separate  affairs,  I  assure  you." 

"Well,"  said  the  Man,  as  he  unconsciously  remembered 
the  psychological  differences  in  the  temperaments  of  the 
two  great  races,  "the  American  in  convention  is  a  jazz-bo 
— a  natural  rag-timer — a  high  stepper.  He  mixes  busi- 
ness here  with  music,  laughter  and  handshakes  just  as  he 
used  to  mix  his  cocktails — and  he  thrives  on  the  mix- 
ture." 

"I  don't  quite  'get  you,'  "  commented  the  Briton  on 
this  illuminating  answer,  using  an  expression  he  had 
picked  up  on  the  boat,  "but  your  accomplishments  are, 
I  should  say,  'rawther  extraordinary,'  in  spite  of  it." 

"Thanks,"  said  the  Man,  "that's  what  really  buys 
baby's  shoes  after  all,  isn't  it?"  The  Briton  nodded  a 
puzzled  head  as  he  turned  to  go  and  he  thought  to  him- 
self, "Queer  chaps  these  Yankees,  eh  what?"' 


The  College  Man  Makes  a  Call 

The  "old  man"  put  on  his  second  pair  of  specs  and 
squinted  at  the  name  on  the  card.  "Well,  well,  if  it  ain't 
'Smithy.'  You  remember  him,"  said  he,  addressing  the 
chief  clerk,  "the  young  graduate  of  Boston  Tech  we  had 
here  last  year?" 

"Oh,  yes,"  said  the  clerk  hurrying  to  agree  with  his 
boss  as  usual,  "he  put  on  brake  shoes  in  the  night  round- 
house, didn't  he?" 

"Yep,"  said  the  S.  M.  P.,  "that's  the  feller — let  him 
in." 

The  clean,  good-looking  Smith  that  entered  and  saluted 
his  former  employer  had  the  same  old  snap  in  his  eye 
that  the  old  man  remembered  in  the  greasy  youth  who 
struggled  with  the  brake  shoe ;  but  the  man  had  grown. 
The  year  seemed  to  have  added  ten  to  his  experience. 
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■'I  low  ;in'  you  ^^rttiuL;'  along  Smitli?"  iii(|iiir(.'(l  llio  "old 
man"  as  soon  as  thcv  were  scaltd. 

"iMnc— fine.     I'm  now  an  oiTicer  in  our  com])any." 

It  was  with  difficulty  that  the  S.  M.  P.  was  alile  to 
concentrate  on  his  former  suhordinate's  com])cllin<;  sales 
talk  as  he  inwardly  regretted  his  loss  in  the  promising 
boy. 

"Why  didn't  I  raise  him?  I  might  as  well  have;  he's 
getting  twice  as  much  now — and, by  jingo,  I'm  paying  for 
it."  thought  lie,  as  he  made  a  mental  picture  of  the  array 
of  new  tools  on  the  order  he  had  been  saving  for  him. 


Help  Wanted— Male 

The  Mechanical  Engineer  and  tlie  Supply  Man  were 
checking  up  the  details  of  the  100  new  Alikados. 

"Seems  to  me,"  said  the  Mechanical  Engineer,  "that 
this  dimension  is  wrong.  If  we  built  these  engines  ac- 
cording to  this  drawing  the  frame  would  be  too  long 
bv  about  8  inches.  I'll  call  in  the  man  who  perpetrated 
it." 

In  resironse  to  the  buzzer,  the  culprit  appeared.  To 
the  Man  Who  Saw,  he  appeared  as  mentally  short  as  his 
disheveled  hair  was  long.  His  explanation  of  the  error 
was  punctuated  by  his  scratching  his  head  with  his  pen. 
It  seemed  evident  that  he  was  unaware  of  the  trouble  as 
he  withdrew  with  the  blue  print  in  embarrassment. 

"How  much  do  you  pay  that  jewel?"  inquired  the 
Supply  Man. 

"$50  a  week,"  answered  the  Mechanical  Engineer. 


The  Return  of  Mr.  Dinger 

Mr.  Hum  B.  Dinger,  who  arrived  in  the  night  in  order 
to  be  here  in  time  to  take  up  his  "work"  among  the  car 
builders,  called  for  his  mail  this  morning  with  a  motor 
truck,  much  to  the  relief  of  the  crowded  editor.  The 
Man,  pleased  at  his  re-appearance,  regrets  having  been 
unable  to  extract  much  information  from  this  interesting 
figure  whose  interviews  in  Washington  evidently  fore- 
shadow events  of  momentous  importance. 

The  only  response  to  the  eager  interviewer's  rapid-fire 
questions  brought  the  hurried  reply,  "Too  busy  to  talk — 
nothing  to  say — except  that  you  spilled  the  beans  by  pub- 
lishing that  telegram  from  Jim  Skeevers  advertising  my 
middle  name  as  'Bug.'  I  don't  mind  fair  criticism  of  my 
activities " 

"But,"  interrupted  the  ]Man  anxiously,  "your  middle 
name  is  Bug,  isn't  it  ?" 

"What  of  it?"  replied  Hum,  trying  to  sidestep  the 
admission. 

"Well,  it  seems  to  me,  you'd  change  it  if  you  really 
have  hopes  for  the  ultimate  success  of"  the  Prune  Plan — 
the  name  Hum  Bug  is  invariably  associated  with  Bunko 
games,  you  know." 

"Forget  it."  ejaculated  Hum,  shifting  his  heavy  bundle 
of  mail  to  the  other  arm,  "every  knock  is  a  boost.  I'll 
turn  the  railroads  of  this  country  over  to  the  supply  man 
yet — watch  me  !" 

And  as  the  celebrated  ]Mr.  Hum  Bug  Dinger  tore  out 
of  the  booth,  the  Man  wondered,  "He  might  be  a  na- 
tional figure  yet,"  thought  the  Man  to  himself,  as  he 
resumed  his  grind  of  grist  for  the  editor's  mill. 


The  convention  is  entertaining  another  visitor  from 
the  land  of  the  crysanthemum,  in  the  person  of  T. 
Nagata.  of  the  Nippon  Locomotive  &  Car  Manufactur- 
ing Company,  Osaka,  Japan. 


Lone  Star  Entertains 

The  railroad  man  from  Texas  was  seated  in  a  booth 
surrounded  by  the  old  friends  of  his  supply  trade  youth. 
"Tell  us  a  story,  Jimmic,"  said  his  old  college  mate,  the 
S.  M.  P.  from  Detroit.  As  Jimmie  related  the  following 
tales,  the  Man  hoped  that  they  would  jiroduce  a  snicker 
from  those  who  so  far  have  not  had  the  time  to  smile. 

"Three  negroes  sat  on  a  baggage  truck  at  a  country 
station.  Sam  was  '.showing  off,'  as  he  called  the  names 
of  the  railroads  indicated  by  the  initials  on  the  box  cars 
of  a  sk)wly  passing  freight.  S.  P.,  M.  K.  &  T.,  C.  &  O. 
and  others  were  all  correctly  explained  to  the  enlighten- 
ment of  his  less  able  friends  when  along  came  the  sticker 
— C.  B.  (!l-  Q.  'What's  dat  railroad,  Sam?'  inquired  one 
of  the  dusky  ones.  'Chicago,  Beaumont  &  Cuba,'  replied 
Sam,  with  confidence." 


"It  was  back  in  the  days  of  the  struggle  for  a  stand- 
ard contour  for  M.  C.  B.  knuckles  when  the  coupler 
manufacturer  decided  to  send  Heeser  Mixer  out  on  the 
road.  Not  that  Heeser  was  much  of  a  technical  man,  but 
a  good  mixer,  as  his  name  implied ;  he  invariably  got 
into  the  "inner  office" — and  that's  what  really  counted 
after  all,  thought  the  manufacturer. 

"Heeser  was  on  the  'inside'  in  his  first  call  and  had 
just  finished  up  a  fine  coupler  speech  for  the  edification 
of  the  S.  M.  P.,  who  listened  attentively  as  he  inspected 
the  model. 

"  'But  you  haven't  got  the  contour,'  ventured  the  old 
man. 

"  \\'ell,  what  do  3'ou  know  about  that?'  answered  the 
unabashed  Heezer,  'that  doggone  shipping  clerk  forgot  to 
put  it  in — I'll  wire  him  for  it  right  away — I  can  get  it 
here  to-morrow !'  " 


"The  general  manager  had  decided  that  the  best  way 
to  settle  the  new  mail  crane  question  was  to  call  a  meet- 
ing of  all  concerned,  which  was  duly  done. 

"At  the  meeting  sat  the  salesman  whose  crane  was 
under  serious  consideration  for  adoption,  a  bright  new 
shiny  model  of  which  reposed  before  him.  All  the  argu- 
ments were  in  and  it  looked  pretty  much  like  a  whale  of 
an  order,  when  from  the  back  row  rose  a  serious-looking 
individual,  who  threw  the  following  monkey  wrench  into 
the  machinery : 

"  'Gentleman,'  said  the  inconsiderate  one,  clearing  his 
throat  for  the  assault,  "you've  all  noticed  that  this  crane 
is  mounted  on  a  platform  and  you  have  to  climb  to  get  to 
it.'  Silence  and  a  closer  examination  of  the  model  carried 
conviction  to  the  salesman  as  he  squirmed  a  little,  won- 
dering what  the  goof  was  going  to  spring. 

"  'Now  you  probably  know,  gentlemen,'  continued  the 
crepe-hanger,  evading  the  glare  of  the  salesman,  'that  we 
have  a  great  many  one-legged  station  agents  on  our  line 
who  are  handicapped  with  wooden  stumps.  Imagine 
them  climbing  up  on  this  platform  with  the  mail  bag — 
why,  it's  a  joke  !' 

"Thus  relieved  of  his  burden,  the  informer  sat  down, 
as  the  salesman  rose  to  his  feet,  quick  in  the  emergency 
that  threatened  his  prospects.  'Gentlemen — just  a  min- 
ute. In  consideration  of  this  man's  testimony,  I'll  make 
you  the  following  proposition  : 

"  'Give  me  all  the  two-legged  stations  and  I'll  concede 
the  one-legged  ones  to  my  competitors !'  " 
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European  Railway  Observations 

By  Robert  E.  Thayer 
European   Editor,   Railway   Age 


Foreign  Three-Cylinder  Locomotives 

The  railways  of  Europe  are  given  to  a  very  extended 
use  of  the  crank  axle  with  either  three  or  four  cylinders, 
but  now  that  the  cost  of  labor  and  materials  has  in- 
creased and  difficulties  are  experienced  in  having  the 
work  done  properly,  the  railways  are  questioning  the 
desirability  of  the  continuation  of  this  type  of  locomotive. 

In  England  the  railways  are  rather  forced  to  use  three 
or  four  cylinders  in  order  to  obtain  the  required  amount 
of  power.  The  reason  for  this  is  that  the  clearance  limi- 
tations are  too  small  for  enough  power  to  be  obtained 
with  two  cylinders  outside  the  frame.  The  English  roads 
have,  of  course,  had  a  great  deal  of  experience  with  the 
crank  axle,  but  the  cost  of  making  these  axles  has  in- 
creased to  such  an  extent  that  they  would  be  glad  of  an 
opportunity  to  rid  themselves  of  it.  Before  the  war  the 
cost  of  manufacturing  a  crank  axle  varied  between  $600 
and  $650,  whereas  now  the  cost  is  between  $1,650  and 
$2,500. 

In  France,  where  the  clearance  limitations  are  not  as 
restricted,  there  is  a  very  decided  tendency  to  eliminate 
all  crank  axles.  The  standard  locomotives  which  are 
being  designed  by  a  committee  of  French  railway  engi- 
neers are  of  the  two-cylinder  type.  The  same  thing  applies 
to  the  railways  in  Germany.  It  is  the  tendency  in  both 
of  those  countries  now  to  give  up  the  construction  of  any 
more  inside  cylinder  engines  and  particularly  the  com- 
pound engine.  With  superheaters  so  well  developed  and, 
in  Germany,  with  the  successful  use  of  the  feed  \vater 
heater,  it  is  claimed  that  there  is  not  sufficient  advantage 
in  compounding  to-  warrant  the  construction  of  such  a 
complicated  design. 

Railway  Conditions  in  Italy 

The  Italian  railways,  like  almost  all  other  railways  in 
Europe,  have  suffered  greatly  from  the  restlessness  of 
labor  and  in  particular  from  the  shortage  of  coal.  Coal 
at  the  present  time  costs  $35  a  ton  at  the  prevailing  rate 
of  exchange,  but  at  the  normal  rate  of  exchange  it  would 
have  a  representative  value  of  $70  a  ton.  Travelers  re- 
turning from  that  country,  particularly  last  winter,  speak 
of  real  hardships  in  traveling.  There  was  no  heat  in  the 
passenger  trains,  the  cars  were  not  lighted  enough  at 
night  to  permit  one  to  read  (storage  batteries  are  used 
very  generally  throughout  the  country  for  car  lighting), 
there  were  very  few  sleeping  and  dining  cars,  and  as  a 
result  the  sleeping  space  was  at  a  premium.  Both  freight 
and  passenger  service  were  greatly  curtailed  and  passen- 
ger trains  were  loaded  to  the  limit. 

The  design  of  the  Italian  equipment  indicates  some 
very  good  engineering  ability.  Passenger  engines  are 
particularly  well  proportioned,  but,  of  course,  are  light 
compared  with  the  locomotives  of  the  United  States.  A 
number  of  four-cylinder  locomotives  are  used  and  op- 
erated economically.  Throughout  Italy  the  locomotives 
are  coaled  by  hand. 

Efficiency  of  the  shop  men  has  materially  decreased, 
due  to  the  general  attitude  of  labor  throughout  Europe. 
The  mechanics  in  the  shops,  however,  are  a  high  grade 
of  men  and  must  pass  a  rigid  examination  before  they 
are  admitted  to  the  shops. 


All  of  the  rolling  stock  is  provided  with  the  screw 
type  coupling,  and  all  except  the  freight  equipment  is 
provided  with  brakes.  The  passenger  cars  use  the  clasp 
brake  and  the  W'estinghouse  equipment. 

Bad  Order  Cars  in  England 

Frequent  questions  have  been  asked  regarding  the  bad 
order  car  situation  in  England  and  the  condition  of  the 
"rip  tracks."  The  situation  in  this  respect  is  interesting. 
It  is  impossible  for  one  to  find  a  "rip  track''  in  England 
similar  to  those  which  are  found  in  the  United  States. 
The  English  railroads,  despite  the  large  amount  of  rain 
for  wWch  England  is  noted,  have  biit  few  house  cars. 
Most  of  the  cars  are  of  the  open  top  type  and  the  freight 
is  protected  by  means  of  tarpaulins  which  are  spread 
over  the  car  and  securely  tied  to  the  sills.  The  cars 
themselves  are  of  light  capacity,  carrying  on  an  average 
slightly  over  10  tons.  The  construction  is  exceedingly 
simple — there  are  no  brakes  to  take  care  of,  the  couplers 
consist  simply  of  a  three-link  chain  attached  to  draw 
hooks,  and  the  buffers  are  generally  of  a  simple  spring 
type  placed  at  the  ends  of  the  side  sills.  Some  of  the 
older  cars  are  not  provided  with  any  spring  buffers,  and 
in  this  case  the  side  sills  are  extended  beyond  the  end  of 
the  car  to  take  the  shocks.  The  cars  are  almost  entirely 
of  wood,  there  being  but  comparatively  few  with  steel 
underframes.  But  very  few  of  the  cars  are  provided 
with  automatic  brakes.  With  this  simple  construction 
the  difficulties  of  maintenance  are  not  great.  England's 
car  situation  is  complicated  somewhat  by  the  fact  that 
about  half  of  the  freight  cars  are  owned  by  private  com- 
panies, which  require  the  cars  to  be  returned  empty  to 
their  originating  point;  but  with  a  country  as  small  as 
England,  this  does  not  make  a  very  difficult  problem. 

Steel  Versus  Copper  Fireboxes 

An  interesting  article  was  published  recently  in  the 
Reime  Generale  des  Chemin  de  Ver,  written  by  Paul 
Conte,  assistant  to  the  chief  engineer  of  the  Central 
Office  of  the  Railways  in  France  for  the  study  of  rail- 
way equipment.  Mr.  Conte  described  comparative  serv- 
ice tests  that  had  been  made  with  copper  and  steel  fire- 
boxes, many  of  which  were  handled  on  the  Paris-Or- 
leans. His  conclusions  are  extremely  interesting  and  in- 
dicate a  strong  desire  of  the  European  roads  to  adopt 
steel  fireboxes.  He  says  that,  "We  are  convinced  that 
by  using  special  precautions,  steel  or  composite  fireboxes 
can  be  substituted  for  copper  ones."  It  has  not  been 
found  that  the  difference  in  life  between  the  two  types  of 
fireboxes  is  sufficiently  great  to  warrant  the  use  of  the 
more  expensive  copper  boxes ;  but  the  difficulty  has  been 
that  the  European  roads  have  not  had  sufficient  experi- 
ence with  steel  fireboxes  to  know  how  to  handle  them 
properly.  Mr.  Conte  suggests  to  those  roads  which  are 
planning  to  substitute  the  steel  firebox  for  the  copper  to 
begin  by  making  it  a  general  custom  to  wash  and  fill  the 
boilers  with  hot  water  in  order  that  this  will  be  the  gen- 
eral practice  before  the  steel  fireboxes  are  put  into  serv- 
ice. He  believes  that  the  failure  to  do  this  has  been  the 
greatest  source  of  difficulty. 

The  European  roads  still  adhere  to  the  copper  con- 
struction in  their  locomotives.  On  one  important  Eng- 
lish road  it  was  found  that  the  amount  of  copper  used  in 
one  locomotive  amounted  to  something  over  10,000  lb., 
which  with  copper  castings  at  $45  per  hundred  pounds 
and  ingot  copper  at  $40  per  hundred  pounds,  involves  an 
investment  of  some  $4,500  in  a  locomotive  for  copper 
alone.  Some  of  the  roads  make  their  driving  boxes  en- 
tirely of  bronze  and  in  addition  to  the  copper  firebox 
sheets  and  staybolts  use  a  copper  dry  pipe.  It  is  thus 
apparent  that  if  steel  could  be  used  in  place  of  copper  a 
large  saving  in  carrying  charges  could  be  made. 
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).  I.  luluards.  secretary  ami  treasurer  of  The  ().  M. 
Edwards  L'onipany,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  is  attending;  the 
convention  for  the  first  time  in  eleven  years.  He  is 
stoppin.i;'  at  the  MarllH>rough-r>lenheini  with  Mrs.  J.  J. 
Edwards. 

Dr.  \V.  F.  IM.Goss,  president  of  the  Railway  Car 
Manufacturers'  Association,  has  arrived  to  attend  the 
convention.  Doctor  Goss  used  to  come  to  tlie  conveti- 
tions  as  dean  of  the  College  of  Engineering  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois. 

Tile  many  friends  of  Mrs.  Charles  1).  Jenks  will  re- 
gret to  learn  that  Mrs.  Jenks  is  (juite  ill  and  under  the 
doctor's  care  in  her  room  at  the  Marlborough-Blenheim. 
It  is  lioped  that  her  illness  will  not  prove  serious,  al- 
though she  has  been  suffering  very  greatly. 

Several  friends  of  B.  E.  D.  Stafford,  of  the  Flannery 
Bolt  Company,  visited  him  at  his  country  place,  Millville, 
N.  I.,  on  Sunday.  He  is  slowly  but  steadily  recuperating 
from  his  illness.  Strawberries  are  just  ripening  and  he 
sent  the  Daily  a  box  of  choice  ones  from  his  patch. 

George  \V.  Denyven,  the  newly  elected  member  of  the 
executive  committee  of  the  R.  S.'M.  A.,  representing  the 
first  district,  should  be  classified  as  representing  George 
W.  Denyven,  rather  than  as  shown  in  the  report  of  the 
election  published  in  Monday  morning's  Daily. 

Robert  Carr,  president  of  the  Dearborn  Chemical 
Company,  will  have  to  miss  the  convention  again  this 
year.  He  is  a  member  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  the 
University  of  Illinois  and  his  presence  is  required  at  that 
institution  in  connection  with  the  commencement  ex- 
ercises. 

It  is  greatly  to  be  regretted  that  convention  atten- 
dants generally  paid  so  little  attention  to  the  fact  that 
vesterday — Monday — was  Flag  Day.  It  was  good  to 
see  R.  D.  Smith  wearing  a  flag  in  his  lapel  and  appeal- 
ing to  the  patriotism  of  his  fellows.  We  have  appointed 
him  a  committee  of  one  to  see  that  the  Daily  gives  con- 
ventioners  advance  notice  next  year. 

Lawford  H.  Fry  of  the  Standard  Steel  Works  is  at 
the  convention  this  year  with  W.  A.  Charles  Thorpe  of 
the  Indian  State  Railways  and  A.  H.  Bone  of  Rendel, 
Palmer  &  Tritton.  London,  as  guests.  Mr.  Thorpe  is 
investigating  the  development  the  use  of  powdered  fuel 
in  this^country,  and  Mr.  Bone  has  charge  of  the  inspec- 
tion of  the  locomotives  being  built  for  the  Egyptian  State 
Railways. 

The  discussion  on  autogenous  welding  Monday 
brought  out  the  need  for  the  scientific  analysis  and  con- 
trol of  welding  processes.  O.  H.  Eschholz,  research  en- 
gineer of  the  Westinghouse  Electric  &  Manufacturing 
Company,  has  prepared  a  bulletin  on  this  subject.  It 
discusses  the  fusion  phenomena  occurring  in  electric 
welding  and  suggests  a  practical  training  course  for  oper- 
ators as  well  as  methods  by  which  their  proficiency  can 
be  gaged. 

Favorable  news  has  been  received  at  the  conventions 
regarding  the  cases  of  H.  R.  Warnock,  general  super- 
intendent of  motive  power,  and  J.  J.  Hennessy,  assistant 
master  car  builder  of  the   Chicago,   Milwaukee   &  St. 


i'aul,  Ixitli  of  uliom  havi-  l)een  ill.  'ilie  news  is  that 
Mr.  Hennessy  after  having  had  an  operation  has  re- 
covered sufficiently  to  be  sitting  uj)  in  a  wheel  chair  in 
tlic  lios|)ilal,  and  that  Mr.  Warnock  has  l)ecomc  well 
enough  to  i)e  moved  to  his  former  home  in  Maryland. 

j.  1''.  McOuillen,  mechanical  su])erintendent  of  the 
(lnlf,  Colorado  tS;  Santa  I'V,  who  is  attending  the  con- 
vention, told  something  the  other  day  which  indicates 
one  of  the  i)rincipal  reasons  why  the  Santa  I'"e  System 
has  been  so  successfully  managed.  At  a  recent  meet- 
ing of  the  officers  of  the  Ci.  C.  &  S.  I*",  it  was  found  that 
there  were  only  two  men  present  who  had  been  with 
the  road  less  than  20  years,  these  two  being  the  vice- 
president  and  general  manager,  and  Mr.  .McQuillen,  and 
both  of  them  had  been  with  the  property  18  years. 

R.  L.  Mclnto.sh,  of  the  Pyle-National  Company,  who 
has  recently  made  an  extended  visit  to  Europe,  has  re- 
turned to  the  United  States  and  is  at  the  conventions 
with  many  interesting  stories  to  tell  of  his  experiences. 
He  was  much  impressed  with  the  engineering  abilities  of 
the  foreign  railways,  particularly  of  the  Italian  roads. 
He  says  the  Italian  locofmotives  are  very  well  designed 
and  present  an  artistic  appearance.  The  largest  freight 
engine  in  Italy  is  of  the  0-10-0  type,  while  there  are  a 
number  of  Prairie  and  Pacific  type  engines  in  use  in  pas- 
senger service.  The  passenger  engines  have  high  wheels 
and  operate  at  high  speeds. 

Col.  M.  C.  Kennedy,  vice-president,  Pennsylvania  Rail- 
road, registered  with  his  son,  M.  C.  Kennedy,  Jr.,  on 
Monday  morning.  Col.  Kennedy  was  formerly  president 
of  the  Cumberland  Valley  and  under  the  new  organiza- 
tion of  the  Pennsylvania,  was  appointed  vice-president  in 
charge  of  real  estate,  purchases  and  insurance.  During 
the  war  he  was  a  deputy  director-general  of  the  Trans- 
portation Corps  of  the  American  Expeditionary  Force, 
with  office  in  London.  Col.  Kennedy  is  one  of  the  most 
widely-known  men  personally  in  the  railroad  business.  In 
each  October  he  gives  a  luncheon  to  his  railroad  and 
other  friends  at  his  country  home.  Ragged  Edge,  near 
Cumberland,  Pa.,  and  this  annual  function  has  now 
grown  so  large  that  three  or  four  special  trains  to  Cum- 
berland are  run  from  different  points,  and  the  party 
always  includes  many  of  the  leading  railroad  ofiicers  of 
the  country. 

When  it  comes  to  golf  the  convention  visitors  could 
organize  a  team  which  probably  could  compete  success- 
fully against  any  team  that  could  be  organized  by  any 
convention  in  this  country.  D.  E.  Sawyer,  of  the  Pollok 
Steel  Company,  who  has  been  one  of  the  regular  visitors 
at  the  conventions  for  a  good  many  years,  arrived  yes- 
terday, accompanied  by  Mrs.  Sawyer  and  covered  with 
the  glory  won  by  him  last  week  in  capturing  the  golf 
championship  of  the  metropolitan  district  of  New  York. 
"Ned's"  score  in  the  first  round  of  the  tournament  was  a 
sparkling  71.  Another  of  our  first-class  golfers  is  Clay- 
ton Ingraham  of  the  American  Waste  Company,  who  is 
here  attending  the  convention,  accompanied  by  Mrs. 
Ingraham,  and  who  went  around  the  Sea  View  course 
Sunday  morning  in  76.  Another  of  our  extraordinary 
convention  golf  players  is  Charles  T.  Ripley  of  the  Santa 
Fe,  who  also  is  here.  Mr.  Ripley  became  a  crack  golfer 
in  his  college  days.  Within  recent  years  he  has  not  been 
able  to  play  much  and  during  the  last  year  has  hardly 
played  at  all.  Golf  is  always  supposed  to  be  a  game 
which,  if  a  man  is  to  play  it  well,  requires  constant  prac- 
tice and  playing,  but  after  having  played  only  two  games 
before  this  year,  Charlie  Ripley  went  out  recently  and 
shot  an  82.    There  is  much  curiosity  among  Mr.  Ripley's 
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friends  as  to  just  how  good  a  game  he  would  play  if  he 
played  as  much  as  most  of  the  leading  golfers.  He  broke 
the  record  of  the  Chatham  course  in  Massachusetts  some 
years  ago  by  shooting  a  67. 

Among  the  convention  visitors  on  Sunday  and  Mon- 
day was  C.  W.  Galloway,  vice-president  in  charge  of 
operation"  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio. 

R.  S.  Mounce,  general  car  foreman  of  the  Erie  at 
Jersey  City,  who  registered  Sunday,  has  been  seen  on 
the  Boardwalk  wearing  an  expansive  smile. 

In  going  over  last  year's  Daily  we  find  that  Karl  J. 
Eklund,  of  Mudge  &  Co.  was  attending  the  conventions 
as  "general  manager."  This  year  he  comes  as  vice-presi- 
dent.   Next  year? 

The  many  friends  of  C.  B.  Young  were  disappointed 
to  learn  definitely  that  he  would  not  attend  the  convention 
this  year.  Mr.  Young  has  recently  left  the  Inspection 
and  Test  Section  of  the  Railroad  Administration  to  return 
to  the  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy  and  is  making  an 
extended  trip  over  the  lines. 

H.  C.  A.  Carpenter,  commercial  secretary  of  the  Brit- 
ish Embassy,  has  spent  several  days  at  the  conventions 
this  year  and  has  found  them  exceedingly  interesting. 
The  infomiation  Mr.  Carpenter  has  obtained  here  has 
been  of  considerable  assistance  to  him  in  his  work  as  a 
commercial  representative  of  the  Britsh  government. 

Some  of  the  friends  of  Leshe  R.  Pyle,  of  the  Locomo- 
tive Firebox  Company,  are  lamenting  the  fact  that  the 
Entertainment  Committee  has  not  availed  itself  of  the 
talent  among  the  supply  men.  Before  entering  railroad 
service  Mr.  Pyle  was  on  the  stage,  and  as  an  officer  of 
the  Fuel  Association  his  baritone  solos  were  features  of 
the  convention. 

The  amiable  chairman  of  the  Enrollment  Committee, 
Charles  H.  Gayetty,  is  a  busy  man  these  days,  working 
both  early  and  late.  He  has  not  even  had  a  dip  in  the 
ocean.  This  is  Richard's  last  year  on  the  Enrollment 
Committee  and  after  serving  eight  years  his  many  friends 
would  like  to  see  on  the  Executive  Committee  the  next 
time  the  Philadelphia  district  has  a  vacancy. 

Three  generations  of  the  Besler  family  have  attended 
the  conventions  this  year.  The  first  generation  was  rep- 
resented by  J.  D.  Besler,  of  the  Burlington,  who  is  a 
veteran  among  railroad  veterans ;  the  second  generation 
was  represented  by  W.  G.  Besler,  president  of  the  Cen- 
tral Railroad  of  New  Jersey,  and  the  third  generation 
by  Mr.  Besler's  son,  George.  They  are  a  fine  railroad 
family. 

Arthur  Haller,  of  the  American  Locomotive  Company, 
is  here  this  year  in  a  new  role.  Mr.  Haller,  who  for  years 
has  been  at  the  head  of  the  publicity  department  of  that 
company,  was  assigned  to  the  sales  department  last  Janu- 
ary with  headquarters  in  Chicago.  His  mileage  record  to 
date  consistently  indicates  that  he  is  demonstrating  in  a 
practical  manner  what  he  has  been  writing  about  for 
years — "service." 

Just  before  W.  T.  Hanna  arranged  for  his  exhibit 
equipment  he  was  called  upon  to  decide  between  giving 
the  A.  R.  A.  members  a  slant  at  his  latest  type  stoker  or 
complying  with  the  urgent  demands  of  a  large  railway 
system  and  shipping  his  one  and  only  completed  stoker 
for  immediate  installation.  When  you  visit  space  183 
you'll  have  to  admit  that  the  Hanna  locomotive  stoker 
is  "out  of  sight." 


Those  who  attended  the  annual  meeting  of  the  West- 
ern Railway  Club  in  Chicago  on  May  17  were  strongly 
impressed  with  the  splendid  showing  made  by  the  Silvis 
Shops  Glee  Club  of  the  Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  Pacific, 
which  furnished  the  most  interesting  feature  of  the  pro- 
gram. S.  M.  Mullinix,  superintendent  of  shops  at  Silvis, 
who  is  a  convention  attendant,  is  justly  proud  of  the 
musical  talent  developed  by  these  boys  from  the  ranks  of 
his  organization. 

The  reporter  of  the  local  daily  paper  who  claimed  that 
representatives  from  all  climes  were  coming  here  to  the 
Car  Builders'  convention,  was  right.  The  latest  arrival 
hails  from  the  far  away  land  of  cherryblossoms  and 
progress  in  the  person  of  W.  M.  Oka,  a  representative  of 
the  firm  of  railway  supply  dealers,  Sale  &  Krazar,  Ltd., 
of  Tokio.  Mr.  Oka's  six  months'  vacation  commenced 
with  his  visit  here  and  will  carry  him  on  a  trip  through- 
out the  United  States. 

There  is  a  very  attractive  bachelor  apartment  in  Chi- 
cago which  apparently  will  soon  be  to  let.  Until  recently 
it  was  occupied  by  Haines  Williams,  Clark  Moore  and 
Jack  Rodger.  Jack  broke  away  and  got  married  last 
spring.  Now  comes  the  news  that  Haines  Williams  is 
married.  There  is  reason  for  suspecting  that  Clark 
Moore  is  finding  life  lonesome  and  is  considering  leaving 
the  apartment,  although  Clark  refuses  to  confirm  this  for 
publication.  Mr.  Williams  was  married  to  Miss  Caro- 
line Willard  on  March  27.  Mrs.  Williams  accompanied 
him  to  New  York,  but  will  not  come  down  to  the  con- 
ventions. 

Our  private  wire  to  the  Casino  clicks  the  following: 
"100  yard  race  between  L.  S.  Kinnard,  S.  M.  P.,  C.  & 
E.  I.  and  S.  R.  Brown,  Galena  Signal  Oil  Company,  won 
by  10  yards  by  Mr.  Kinnard.  Time  9  3-5"  Our  instru- 
ment did  not  make  it  clear  whether  it  was  seconds,  min- 
utes or  hours.  Charlie  Brown,  of  Manning,  Maxwell  & 
Moore,  acted  as  the  starter ;  G.  S.  Goodwin,  mechanical 
engineer  of  the  Rock  Island,  timed  it,  and  A.  W.  Clokey, 
Chicago  manager  of  the  American  Arch  Company,  ref- 
ereed  the  race.  Russell  Walsh,  of  the  Glidden  Varnish 
Company,  "spectated"  and  wants  to  know  why  they  let 
the  railroad  man  get  away  with  it. 

Maximilian  N.  Groten  and  Siinon  T.  Gorbounofif, 
both  mechanical  engineers  connected  with  the  Russian 
Mission  of  Ways  of  Communications  in  New  York 
City,  are  attending  the  conventions  this  year.  Both  of 
these  gentlemen  have  been  in  the  United  States  for  a 
few  years,  but  on  account  of  the  war  have  been  unable 
to  carry  out  the  extended  plans  they  had  in  mind  when 
they  came.  Furthermore,  they  have  been  unable  to  re- 
turn to  Russia  because  that  the  government  is  in  the 
hands  of  the  Bolshevists.  Mr.  Groten,  however,  is  to 
return  to  Germany  soon  to  visit  his  daughter.  While 
he  has  been  in  this  country  he  has  investigated  refrigera- 
tor cars.  Before  the  war  he  had  developed  an  interest- 
ing system  of  perishable  freight  refrigeration,  consisting 
of  an  ammonia  refrigerating  machine  placed  in  one  car, 
where  the  brine  was  refrigerated  and  circulated  by 
means  of  a  pump  through  five  cars  on  either  side  of 
the  refrigerating  car.  Because  of  the  fact  that  there 
was  not  a  large  demand  for  this  class  of  equipment  it 
did  not  develop  to  a  very  great  extent.  Mr.  Groten  has 
also  interested  himself  while  here  in  an  automatic  coupler 
to  be  used  in  connection  with  the  screw  couplings  which 
are  the  present  standard  type  of  coupling  in  Europe. 
Both  Mr.  Groten  and  Mr.  Gorbounofif  are  optimistic 
as  to  the  future  conditions  in  Russia  and  believe  that 
it  is  now  only  a  question  of  time  when  the  Bolshevistic 
regime  will  be  overthrown. 
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Special  Guests 

HcisiT,   Cli.is.   E.,   Praflsiiinii,   1".   &    K..   t'lusiir    Inn. 

Ilcminway.  T.   A.,  I).  C.   1".,  D.  &   II.,  I'liiKiss.. 

ilcnii>hill,   Joscpli   C,    Kxamincr    Kasirrn   R.    R.   Asso.,   Dennis. 

Ucniliicks,   L.   \V.,   Su|.t.   Shops,   N.   Y.,   N.   11.   &   H.,  Traymore. 

llrnKi'ttcr   J.,    Korcman,    I'riin.,    I.uclla. 

Ucnlcv,   K.  C...   M.   M.,  N.   &  W.,  dial  funic-. 

Hill.   S.   \V.,  Asst.   A.  of   !>.,    li.   &•   ()..    Hrcakcrs. 

llink.l.  C.  (..,  Draftsman.   II.  &  I)..   161   .S.  Tennessee  Ave. 

Ilofammann.  K.  E..  Asst.   Kniir.  of  Test,  i'.   K.  K.,  Iladdon  Mall. 

Hollninn,    1'.    H..    Jr..   C'h.    Clek    I'ur.    Agt.,    Penn.,    Hlackstonc. 

Hoinvillc.  Chas.  II.,  A.  To.   P.  A.,  A.  T.  &  S.   l"e.,  SO  Tallaliasse  Ave. 

Holder,   J.    A.,  G.    M.    B.    M.,   Seaboard,    Chelsea. 

Holland,   H.   I„,   Draft.,    II.   &   O.,  Arlinnlon. 

Hop-on,   Homer   P..    Inspr.   Safely  Appliancis.  I.   C.   C.  Blackstone. 

Ilnll.    1\   A..   Traveling   Storekeeper   N.    V..   N.    H.    S:    H. 

Hunt.    R.,   M     l-:.,    Seahord   Air   Line,   Chelsea. 

HyKind,  A.   T.,  Asst.   S.   S.,  N.   Y.  N.   H.   S:  H.,   Princess. 

Jensen.  J.   S.,   Asst.   Engr.,  N.   Y.,  N.   H.  &■   H. 

Kcim,  \V.,    Elec.    For.,  N.   Y.   C,   Pennhiirst. 

Keyes,    K.   VV.,   Asst.   Chief  Mat.    Insp..  N.   Y.,   N.   H.   &   H. 

Kidd.  (^   M.,  Gen.  Air  Brake  Insp.,  M.  &  W.,  MarlborouRh. 

Kidd,    W.    C,   Sec.   &  Treas.,  Track   Supply   Assn.,   Chelsea. 

Kleber,  William,  Mach.  Shop.   Kor.,  C.   K.   R.  of  N.  J.,  New   Brady   House. 

Kimmett,  P.  I'.,  U.  S.  Army,  Avondale. 

Kinney,   Frank  J.,  Ch.   Clk.  Sta.  Dept.,   P.  &   R. 

Kleinhaus,   K.   T.,  Car  Ace.,  Int.  Tank  Corp.,  Breakers. 

Kliest,   R.   A.,   C.   F.,    B.   &   O.,   Edison. 

Knapp.   C.    S.,   Mech.   Eng..   Pullman   Co.,   Penn. 

Knesen,  Tranklin   I.,  Price  Clerk,   \V.   J.  &  S. 

Knoth,  F.  \V.,  M.  M.,  S.  A.   I..,  Osborne 

Knudsen,   Knud   X'endelbo,  Tech.   Uir.,   Ind.   Financura  Argent. 

Kunnett,   Mrs.    P.    E.,   C.    R.   of  N.    T.,  Arondale. 

Lance,   C.    C,   S.   Eng.,   S.   A.    L.,   Chelsea. 

I-a    Rue,  Henry,   Sr.   Insp.   Car   Equip.,   Inter.   Com.   Com. 

Lathrop.  C.  L..  Supt.  Tele.  &  Signal.  P.  S.  &  N.,  Princess. 

Leonard,  W.   W.,   Sup.   C.   L.,   B.   &   O.,  Hayden. 

Leppington,  W.,  Asst.  For.,  C.   R.   R.  of  N.  J.,  New  Brady  House. 

Lilley,   Donald   L.,   Supt.,   Int.  T.   C.   C,   Breakers. 

Lindner,   \V.   C,   Chf.   Car  Insp.,   Penn.,   Chalfonte. 

Linthicum,  Frank,  Asst.   Road  For.  Engines,  Penn. 

Luers,   H.    L.,   Draft.,    B.    &   O. 

Dynan,  T.  J.,  Secy.  Asst.  to  Pres.,  N.  Y.  C,  Marlborough. 

Lynch,  George,  chf.  Joint  Insp.  Car  Dept.,  All  Lines,  Bouvier. 

Lyne,   S.   F.,   I'.   C.   D.,   P.    R.   R.,   Mt.    Carmel. 

^IcAfee,  W.   K.,  For.  M.   P.  Dept. 

McBreartv,   Frank   B.,  Gang  Leader  M.   P.   Dept.,  Penn. 

McBrian,   James,  D.   C.   I.,   C.   R.    L   &   R.,   Lexington. 

McClelland,    John    W.,    Supt.   of   Signals,    P.    &    R. 

McDonnell,  Dr.   M.   E.,  Asst.   Chief  Chemist,  Penn. 

McHugh,  T.   T.,   Secy.   Supervisor   Shops,   B.   &   O.,  Elberon. 

McPhail,  O.  G.,  M.   M.,  A.   B.  &  A.,  Traymore. 

Mack,  G.   T.,  Mech.  Supvr.,  U.   S.   Industrial  Alcohol  Co.,  Traymore. 

Machab,   E.   S.   M.,  Car  Light.   Eng.,  C.   P.   R.,   Craig  Hall. 

Jlahar,  Thomas,    Traveling   Engineer,    American    Arch.,    Traymore. 

Mallard,  J.  T.,   M.   M.,  N     S.,   Osborne. 

Marks,  G.,  Asst.   to  G.   Mgr.,  N.   Y.   N.  H.   &  H.,   Shelburne. 

Martz,   Eciward  R.,   B.   &  L.   E..  St.  Charles. 

Masters,  J.  A.,  M.  C.   B,   Bill.  Inst.,  S.  A.  L.,  Monticello. 

Matthews,  Wm.   H.,  Jr.,  Asst.    R.   F.    E.,   Penn.,  Melita. 

Mattingly,  E.   H.    J.  G.   C.   F.,  B.  &  O.,   Edison. 

Meskill,    M.    T..    Engineer,    Penn.,    Princess. 

Messimer,  N.   B.,  S.   S.   R.  S.   Dept.,  N.   Y.  C.  Princess. 

Mewshaw,  T.   E.,  Gen.  For.,  B.  &•  O.,  Regent. 

Meyer,  W.  C,   Gen.   For.   Car   Dept.,   Penn.,  Luella. 

Midlaugh,  W.   H.,  D.   C.   F.,   Erie,   Pennhurst. 

Miller,  A.  T.,  C.  C.  to  Supt.  M.   P.,  A.  &  W.  P.,  Lexington. 

Miller.   B.    E.,   Master  .Painter,   D.   L.   &  W.,   Alamac. 

Miller,   L.   C,   Gen.    Car    Foreman,    B.    &   O.,   Lexington. 

Miller,    R.   N.,   Asst.    Eng.,    Penn.,    Princess. 

Moncure,  A.   H.,   G.   F.   C.  J5..   R.   F.   &  R..  Esplanade. 

Morales,  Sr.  P.  C,  S.   de  F.  M.  y  Mag.,  Mexican,  Sterling. 

Monroe,  J.   \V.,    M.    M.,   Penn.,   Mt.   Carmel. 

Moore.    L.   D.,   Elec.   Engr..   Mo.    Pac,   Craig  Hall. 

Morningstar.    E.    E..    Draftsman,    B.    &    O. 

Moses,    E.    P.,   G.    C.    I.,    N.    Y.    C,    Pennhurst. 

Mudd,   Frank   X.,   Pres.   &   Gen.   Mgr.,   Live   Poultry   Transit   Co.,   Haddon 

Hall. 
Mulcahy,  C.  W.,  Chf.   Clerk,  M.  C,  Breakers. 
Nettles,   E.   H.,   C.    C.   to   G.    S.,   N.   Y.   C,   Alamac. 
Nickols,  W.  H.,  Chf.  Insp.  Car  Dept.,  D.  &  H.,  Marlborough. 
O'Connor,  E.   P.,  M.   E.,   K.   C.   S.,   Princess 
O'Dea,  P.  J.,  Gen.   Insp.   Mech.   Dept.,  Erie,   Pennhurst. 
Otter.  John,   Shop    Supt.,    M.    C,    Shelburne. 

Paight,  J.  T.,   Gen.   Oxweld   Insp.,  N.  Y.   N.   H.   &  H.,  Traymore. 
Paskey,   D..   For.   Insp.,   C.   R.   R.   of  N.    T.,  Hamilton. 
Patterson,  W.  J.,  Asst.   Chief  Bureau  of  Safety,  I.   C.   C,   Blackstone. 
Rauck,  Capt.   T.   M.,   Capt.,   U.   S.  A.,  Runnymede 
Peach,   J.   F.,   Supt.   M.   of  E.,  B.   &   O.,   Alamac. 
Peck,    F.    H.,   For.,    N.   Y.   C,    Pennhurst. 
Peck,  W.   F.,  S.   A.   B.,   B.   &  O.,   Mullica 
Peebles.    Wm.    L.,   Traveling   Freight  Agt.,   P.   E.    R. 
Perrv,   M.   R.,  Ch.   Car   Repair  Acct.,   B.  &  O.,  Bouvier. 
Pettit.  A.  M..  Sec.  to  Gen.   Mgr.,  N.  Y.   C,  New  Qarion 
Phipps,   T.   \V.,   Gen.    Pass.    Car  Insp.,   B.    &  O.,    Revere. 
Piper,   W.    F.,   Asst.    M.    M.,    Penn.,   Haddon    Hall 
Poor,    Stephen    W.    E.,   Foreman,   A.    C. 
Potts,    Lerov    C,    Draftsman,    P.    &    R. 
Pratt,    Ira    D.,    G.    F.,    Penn.,    Stanlev. 
Prcttyman,   A.   J.,  E.   F.,   N.   Y.   C.   &  H.,   Pennhurst. 
Price.   C.   W.,  Asst.    Car  Ltg.   Supervisor,   B.   &   O. 
Purcell,   Mark,   Gen.    A.   B.,   N.   Pac,   Marlborough. 
Rasmussen.    S.    M.,   Chief  Train   Clerk,   Penn. 
Raudenbush.   J.   W.,   Ace,   U.    S.    R.    A.,   Silverton. 
Ravmond,  A.  A.,   Service  Test   Eng.,  N.   Y.   C. 
Reed,   M.   R.,  M.   M.,   Penn.,   Craig  Hall. 
Ricci,   Edward   T.,   Tinancura  Argentina. 
Richards,  E.  C,  Asst.   to   S.   R.   S..  M.   C,   Shelburne. 
Richards,  S.  R.,  M.  M.,  N.  Y.  N.  H.  &  H.,  Chalfonte. 
Robb.    E.    H.,   Acting  Asst.   Engineer,   L.   I.,   Arlington. 
Roderick.   M.    B.,   I.   T.   &   M.,    Erie. 
Romig,  J.   S.,  Asst.  M.  M.,  Penn. 

Root,   J.   J.,   M.   E.,   Union   Tank   Car  Co.,   Traymore. 
Ross,  B.  B.,  General  Foreman,  L.   I.,  Devonshire. 
Rush,  R.,  Headlight  Insp.,  N.  Y.  N.  H.  &  H.,  Princess. 


Rutland,  C.   B.,  Asst.   R.   V.  K..  Penn.,  Melita. 

Sai>irstein,  (has.,  Aiwt.   Gen.    For.,   L.   I. 

Satuidcrii,  T.  A.,  (Jen.  For.  Car  Dept.,  Tennessee  Central,  Princcsi. 

Schuyler,   A.  J.,  G.   C.   I.,   VirKinian,   Osborne. 

Schwindy,    II.   II.,   G.    V".,    Penn.,   Craig   Hall. 

.Scolio   W.   C,   Foreman,   1.   C.,   Kentucky. 

Sliaibley,  C.    K.,   Fireman    Instructor,    Penn. 

Shechan.  J.   V...  (ien.   Car   Insp.,   .\.   Y..   N.   11.  &  II..  Princess. 

Shepherd.  J.,   .-Wt.   For.,  C.    R.    R.   of  N.  J. 

Sickel,   Samuel    K,,  Chief  ClciT<,   P.   &   R. 

Singleton,   John    li.,   S.    II.    I.,    Erie,    Alamac. 

Sindall,   G.   E.    M.,   Asst.   Gen.    I'.,   Penn. 

Sloan,  J.    R.,   Chief    Elect.,   Penn. 

Smith,   .\bram  E.,  M.  C.   I!.,   Union  Tank  Car  Co.,  Traymore. 

Smith,   H.   E.,  Material   Engineer,  N.   Y.  C. 

Smith.   C.  M,,  Tie  &  Timber  Dept.,  N.   Y.   C,   160  States  Ave. 

.Spinklcr.  (has.    !•'..   Gang  Leader.    I'enn. 

Stackpole,  W.   S.,  G.  S.,  Pub.  Scr.   K.  K.,  Haddon  Hall. 

St.adelnian,  J.   H.,  Asst.  Eng.,   I'enn. 

Stanton,   E.,  Ch.  J.  C.   I.,  N.  &  P  Belt,  Osborne 

Steele,   Robert   T.,  Supervisor  of   Signals,   P.   &   R. 

Steins,   C.  K.,  Asst.   Eng.   M.  P.,  Penn.,   Pennhurst 

Sii.r,  J.   E.,  Leading  Draftsman,   B.  &  O. 

Stoll,  W.  J.,   Chf.   Inter.   Insp.,  N.   Y.   Central  Pennhurst 

Slraub,    C.    F.,    Supt.   Car    Rep.,    P.    S:    R.,    Lexington. 

Stuart,   Chas.    W.,   Gang   Foreman   Elec.    Dept.,   I'enn.,   Dennis. 

Stumpf,   F.   L.,  Gen.  Air   Brake  &   Steam  Iltg.,   Penn.,   Lexington. 

Sullivan,  T.  L.,  Asst.  to  G.  F.  C.  R.,  Erie,  Pennhurst 

Sweeny.   U.   L.,  Asst.  Ch.  Clk.   S.   M.  P.,  A.   C.  L.,  Traymore. 

Swope,  B.  M.,  Asst.  Eng.  M.  P.,  Penn.,  Seaside. 

Tapman,  W.  H.,  Gen.   Mech.   Insp.,   B.   &  ()..  Arlington. 

Taylor,  C.   M.,   Supt.   Creosot.    Plant,   P.   &   R.,   Marlborough. 

Thoriie,    W.    A.   C,   Indian   State   Rys.,   Strand. 

Timpson,   J.   E.,  Insp.,  Long   Island,   Pine   Hall. 

Tobias,   E.   A.,   P.   Agt.,  Chili   State   Rys.,  Strand. 

Todd,   John,    C.   F.,    Erie,   Alamac. 

Tudh,nll,  J.   H.,  Asst.  Auditor.  C.  I.  &  W.,  Chelsea. 

Turlev,    Wm.    S.    S.,    K.    C.    S.,    Princess 

Turley,   Wm.,   Jr.,   K.   C.    S.,    Princess. 

Van  Alslyn,   H.   M.,  Asst.   Div.  G.  F.,  N.  Y.  C.  Pennhurst. 

Voight,  A.  E.,  Car  Lighting  Engineer,  A.  T.  &  S.  F.,  Arlington. 

Walker,  H.  J.,  Auditor  of  Expenditures,  Penn.,  S.  Massachusetts  Ave. 

Walker.   J.   W.,   Ch.   Air   Brake   Insp.,   Penn. 

Wall.   Geo.,   Elec.   F.   M.   P.   &•   E..   D.   L.   &  W. 

Walsh.  J.  J.,  M.   M.,  Penn.,  Elberon. 

Walther,  A.  G.,  A.   S.   S.,   B.  &  O.,  Haddon  Hall. 

Walton,   J.    O.,    Elect.    Eng.,    Seaboard   Air  Line,   Princess. 

Wakefield     O.   C,   Jr.,   N.   P.,   Seaside. 

Warden,    H.    M.,    Supt.    Reclamation,   N.    K.   T.,   Chelsea. 

Warnecke,  J.   G.,   D.   S.   K.,  I.   C,  Esplanade. 

Warner,   Bruce   M.,   Exhibition   Mgr.   &   Secy.,   Bakery   Equip.   Mfg.   Assn., 

Ambassador. 
Warner,   W.   W.,    S.    S.,   Erie,   Princess. 

Waugh,  J.   E.,  Asst.   Chf.  Clk.  G.   S.  K..  B.  &  O..  Hillcrest. 
Weaver,  W.  M.,   Conductor,   Seaboard  Air  Line,  Princess. 
Weishtman,  J.  J.,  Ch.  Clerk,  P.   &  R. 
Wells,  A.    P.,  E.  T.,   C.   of  G.,  Pennhurst. 
Wells,  L.   S..  Supt.  Tele.  &  Elec,  L.  I.,  Breakers. 
Wenzel,   C.   F.,  F.    F.    C.    I.,   Penn. 
Wertman,  John,   Foreman,   Penn. 
Wescoe,   F.   B.,  Ch.  Car  Insp.,   Penn.,  Craig  Hall. 
Wildrick,   F.   B.,   C.   C.   to   M.   S.,   Erie,   Chalfonte. 
Williamson,  G.  B.,  C.   R.  Acct.,   B.  &  O.,  Bouvier. 
Wilson,  O.   A.,   C.   C.   I.,   Penn.,    Elberon. 
Winfield,  J.   H.,  Gen.  Insp.,  Erie,  Martinique. 
White,   E.   E.,   G.   C.   I.,   Penn.,    Princess 

White,  E.  P.,  Test.  Supervisor,  N.  Y.,  N.  H.  &  H.,  Chelsea. 
White,  G.   A.,   Asst.   M.   P.   C,   P.   B.   &  W.,  Chalfonte. 
Whitman,   K.  C,  Insp.,  B.   &  O. 
Wilbur.  F.  T.,   Supt.  of  Tel.,  I.   C,  Breakers. 
Williams,    Edgar,    P.    &    R..   Arlington. 
Winding,  E.  G..  Insp.  Test  Dept.,  C.  M.  &  St.   P. 
Wood,  G.  H.,  Gen.   Air  Brake  Insp.,  A.  T.  &  S.  F.,  Fredonia. 
Wood,   H.   I.,   Chief   Draftsman,   N.   Y.    C. 
Wortman.  J.    R.,   Supply  Clerk,   B.   &  O.,   Haddon   Hall. 
Wrenshall.  John  C,  Jr.,   Div.   Engineer,   P.   &  R. 
Yarwood,  J.   G.,  For.  Hostlers,  Long  Island. 
Yates.    R.    C.    Haddon    Hall. 

Yeager,   J.    P.,   Gen.    Car   Foreman,   P.   S.   &   N.,   K   C. 
Yeager,  J.   R.,  Gen.  Foreman,  W.  M.   R.   R.,  Monticello. 

(See  also  other  registrations  elsewhere  in  this  issue) 

Supply  Train  Movie  at  Three  O'clock 

THE  Southern  Pacific,  Pacific  System,  has  devel- 
oped a  system  of  delivering  material  to  fill  the 
monthly  requisitions  of  the  maintenance  of  way 
and  bridge  and  building  departments,  pumping  stations 
and  station  agencies  by  the  use  of  a  supply  train,  which 
has  resulted  in  a  saving  of  over  $11, (XX)  a  month  as 
compared  with  the  practice  of  delivering  supplies  in  way 
freight  trains.  The  operation  of  this  train  will  be  shown 
by  a  six-reel  moving  picture  at  the  afternoon  session  of 
Section  VI — Purchases  and  Stores — in  the  Hippodrome 
to-day.  Members  of  Section  III — Mechanical — are  in- 
vited to  witness  the  picture,  which  will  be  shown  at 
three  o'clock  and  will  require  about  one  hour  and  ten 
minutes.  The  operation  of  this  train  has  developed 
many  advantages  other  than  the  saving  in  the  expense 
of  delivering  materials,  and  while  the  picture  does  not 
show  them  all,  it  is  suggestive  of  the  great  possibilities 
by  the  supply  train  scheme. 
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A  Tribute  to  Eugene  Chamberlain 

WF.  JONES,  general  storekeeper  of  the  New  York 
Central  at  West  Albany,  N.  Y.,  paid  the  fol- 
lowing touching  tribute  to  the  late  Eugene 
Chamberlain  at  the  opening  session  of  Section  VI  yes- 
terday morning : 

Eugene  Chamberlain,  an  honored  member  of  this 
Association,  a  member  of  the  ]\Iaster  Car  Builders'  Asso- 
ciation, past  president  of  the  New  York  Railway  Club, 
and  of  the  Central  Railway  Club,  has  gone  beyond,  and 
we  take  this  hour  to  publicly  testify  to  his  worth  as  a 
citizen  and  to  give  credit  for  the  many  good  things  he 
did  for  this  Association. 

You  will  remember  the  big  jovial,  whole-souled 
"Gene,"  the  man  who  many  times  at  our  annual  con- 
ventions related  his  experiences,  gave  you  advice  and 
with  his  benediction  sent  you  to  your  homes  with  light 
hearts  and  with  the  firmer  conviction  that  life  was  worth 
living. 

His  life  was  one  of  devotion  to  his  family,  his  church 
and  his  friends.  He  had  a  high  regard  for  his  citizen- 
ship and  endeavored  to  so  live  that  his  ideal  could  be 
attained. 

The  same  patriotic  spirit  that  led  his  father  to  respond 
with  alacrity  to  the  first  call  for  troops  in  the  Civil  War, 
was  duplicated  in  the  son,  and  induced  him  before  he 
was  out  of  his  "teens"  to  enter  the  ranks  of  the  Federal 
army,  but  like  many  others  he  was  laid  low,  by  camp 
disease,  and  disqualified  for  the  brave  service  he  would 
have  given  had  it  been  otherwise.  He  was  always  sen- 
sitively reticent  with  regard  to  being  unable  to  fight  as 
well  as  serve  for  the  preserva'-ion  of  the  Union,  and  few 


there  were  until  after  his  life  was  ended,  even  among 
his  most  intimate  acquaintances,  who  knew  he  was  a 
veteran  of  that  great  struggle  for  the  Stars  and  Stripes. 

He  knew  the  frailities  and  shortcomings  of  humanity, 
and  while  he  would  not  condone  a  willful  fault,  he  was 
generous  in  his  sympathy  for  one  who  would  fall  and 
helpful  by  kindness  and  advice  to  those  who  needed 
assistance. 

Many  men,  among  them  myself,  can  truthfully  say 
that  to  him  they  are  indebted  for  wise  counsel  and  advice 
which  aided  them  in  their  struggle  for  success. 

He  was  not  a  dreamer,  but  he  had  a  broad  vision  in 
connection  with  a  keen  intellect,  and  he  was  also  a  reader 
of  character.  His  trying  experiences  in  his  younger 
days,  coupled  with  his  successes  of  after  years,  gave  him 
a  diversity  of  knowledge  that  enabled  him  to  pass  upon 
questions  promptly,  intelligently  and  effectively. 

He  was  active  in  his  duties  when  he  became  a  member 
of  this  Association,  which  membership  he  prized  so 
highly,  for  he  realized  we  were  an  organization  of  men 
devoted  to  our  calling  with  high  ideals  and  with  progress 
and  .service  as  our  watchwords.  He  wanted  to  be  one  of 
this  group  of  men  that  he  could  better  and  to  a  greater 
extent  aid  us  in  our  endeavors.  Aid  us  he  did,  and  to 
him  we  owe  a  debt  that  cannot  be  paid.  He  gave  us 
incentives  for  work  which  led  to  progress,  he  gave  us 
service  which  we  are  passing  along.  His  work  will  en- 
dure since  he  gave  us  the  fundamentals  on  which  we 
built  our  structure  and  this  structure  still  stands. 

It  was  in  the  flesh  that  he  answered  his  first  roll-call. 
He  is  not  here  to  respond  to-day.  He  is  enrolled  in  the 
Great  Beyond,  his  name  in  shining  letters.  He  answers 
only  to  his  Maker. 


Enrollment  Committee 

Top  Row,  Left  to  Right— L.  D.  Mitchell,  Detroit  Graphite  Company;  F.  H.  Smith,  Gold  Car  Heating  &  Lighting  Co.;  F.  C.  Koch,  Railway  Age;  S.  H. 
Campbell,  Western  Railway  Equipment  Co.;  S.  Inglis  Leslie,  the  Leslie  Company;  F.  E.  Dodson,  U.  S.  Rubber  Co.;  Harry  Jacques,  Simmons 
Hardware    Co.;    Geo.    W.    Denyven,    Boston,    Mass.;    James   A.    Stevens,   DeVoe  &  Raynolds  Co.,  and   C.  L.   Bates,  Railwav  Refiew. 

Bottom  Row,  Left  to  Right — Geo.  A.  Barden,  Duntley  Pneumatic  Tool  Co.;  H.  K.  Williams,  Safety  Car  Heating  &  Lighting  Co.;  Chas.  H.  Gayetty, 
Ciairman,    Quaker    City    Rubber    Co.;    Jos.    E.    Brown,    O'Malley-Beare       \'alve  Co.;   F.   V.   McGinness,  Transportation   Engineering  Corporation. 
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Section  III,   Mechanical 

A.la.n»,„>     K.    A      M.    C.    It.,   r.   of  C,   lVn„ln>rst. 

Brill '"V-  'Vc  'c'  ""c^f.  ^-/-H*  ^>'-  ^'''•^'^• 
Loiiltcr.  A    K,   Gen.  Car  For.,   Union,  Channel 

asr/vs-;v..\^t.%.,--5"'i'o-¥v°sj"'— 

n:Z,t;    u-     i  ^VP'-i,?*-c?-   I<^""-   I^evonshire. 
IJcems,  W.  A.,  M.   M.,  S.   I.   R.  T.,  Haddon   Hall 
Demarest,  T    W     G.   S.   M.   P.,  Penn.,   BHghton 
Dickinson,   F.    VV..  M    C     R      R    .<i-   r       c,    r'l.     V 
Ditmore.  Geo    VV^.  ^^.  W  h!;  M.^^btrhuX^'''''''- 
Downing,  I.  S.,  G.  M    C    R     r    r    r  %  c»    t      t- 

Fox,   Geo.   P.,  Shop  Supt.,  N.   Y.   C,  Pennhurst 
Fravel,   Geo.    B.,   Supt.   M".   P.,   Penn.,   Dennis 
FrrT="'/-^'^'t/^-/-   C-   D-  Sunset 'Central    Strand 
III:     T^^^"^c^ik  Standard  Steel  Works. 
Frye,  A.   D.,  S.   M.  P.,  P.  &  N. 
Gordan,   H.    D.,   Marlborough. 

Goss"    VV*^F\^-pr;/-R^^°^^''"V°,^"  &  Kingwood,  Augustine. 
G?ay,  C    B:  M.-M.?Pen/-  ^^^  ^^^-  ^''"-  Marlborough. 
Greenwood    B    E     S.   S.,  Seaboard  Air  Line    Princess 
Gross,  E.   G     M.  M.,  C.  of  G.,  Blackstone.         ^"'"^^^^• 
Guttendge,  J.,  Gen.  Car  For.,  K.  C.  S..  Princess 

fen"  "ft  v-l"- "■*-■"«£-»"  -■ 

Hanhn,  J^         M    M.,   S.   A.    L..   Princess. 

Harvey,  H.  H.,  G.  C.  F.,  C.   B.  &  Q.,  Chelsea 

Hen"'  ^rS,-'   ^■^■^-  N-  Y.   C,  Pennhurst 

Hlnn'"t    m"\%%^-U^'1''-  ^  Shawmut,  Terminal. 

Hildreth,  Fred  F.,  A.  E.  M    P     PTC    H^\t    t      r^„-     xi  n 

Hodges,   A.   H.,   M.M.,-B&0.f  Arlington.^''  ^^  C^="=  Hall. 

fcl'°"'  ?•  fv-   ^,V  ^   P-   Virginian,  Trfymore. 

Jenkins,   E    M.,   M.   E.,   Virg.,  Traymore. 

Jennings,   T.F.,  Asst.   S.   M.   P.,  M.  C,  St    Charles 

Johnson,  J.   O.,  Southern,   Fredinia  ^Jia"es. 

Jones     E.    S.,   Gen.   Car   Insp.,   B.    &  A      Pennhurst 

Joy,  C.   U.,  M.   M.,  N.  Y.,  N    jj'^^^-;^  ^e""*!""!. 

Ken^'F^-q'^-'r'^r-   f^'-^I"^"-    Wabash,  Alamac. 
Kent,   F.    S.,   G    C.    I.,   Penn.,   Marlborough. 
Keppelmann,  H.   S.,   G.   C.   I.,  P.   &   R      Chalfonte 
Kimmett,  M.  A.    G    F    C    D     C    R    R    J  w    i     a        j  i 
Kittle,    Walker,    Gen.    Fori,   P;nn.,Prfncess         ^'^  '^™"<'"'^- 
Lentz,  J.   S     M.   C.   B..  h'.  V.,  Dennis. 
TfnHl!?"^'w^^?-r  ^-k  ^^-  ^■•.^-   M-   &   So.,   Princess. 

|fa5;r'^ex^-G^F!"E.^.^t:"irN^|°"<^''"B";efLr?"'-- 

^J'^i?','??'''  J-.^^-  M.  M.,  N.   Y.,  N.  H.  &  H     Princess 
^f"^'',""'  T^^-  J=-    M.    M.,    B.    &    O.,    Arlington 
McMuUen,  J     S.   C.  D.,  Erie,  Ambassador. 
Maddox  C.  W,  C.  C.  I.,  C.  &  O.,  Chalfonte. 
Martin''??'  u    ^p'  ^^V^'  ^^-  F'  ^^i^e  Central,  Chelsea. 
Meh.n'   ^- f"-V       V'^l"'^-  I"y>-.   Southern,   Breakers. 
Sei,  Jj.  h  M."M?Pe"n°n';'cll^a"   ''■    "''   ^'-"'^• 
MflL^r''F^''x"'=J^  ^  ^V    K-  L-   &   H.,   Holmhurst.         • 
M,"  ^  '   ?•   It-   \:  ^•-    I-„D-   ^"^  M.,   Colonial, 
^j!"?'','    E.    N      Motive   Power   Insp. 

Minick,    Ell     Genl.    Foreman,   Atlantic   City,   Monticello 
Montague,   W.    T.,   M.    Mech.,   Penn.   Marlborough; 
Mnn'""'  \^-}.^^P-   l"'-   ^"  Dept.,  Penn.,   Princess. 
Mounce,    R.    S.,    G.    F.    C.    R.,    Erie,    Pennhurst 
Nelson,  F.  W.,  M.  M.,  N.  Y.,'  N.  H    &  H     Pr  ncess 
S^'''",^'    g-    S-   M.    M.,   Virgi'nian,    Osborne 
Nowell,  H.  T.,   M.   S.,  Cent.   Vt,   Elwood 

O-n'n'nT.n    T  ^V     A"f-    ^"   £°"^"'-   ^""<1   Trunk,   Ambassador. 
O  Donnell    T.  J.,  Arbitrator,   N.   F.   C.   I.,   Pennhurst. 
Onderdonk,  J.  R.,  Eng.   Tests,   B.  &  O.,  Traymore 
Palmer  L    W     M    M.,  East  Broad  Top,  Richmond. 
plliT-n^-y^-r^h^<?-  Seaboard    Chelsea. 
J^arks,    O.    J.     G.    S.,    Gen.    Amer.    Tank    Car,    Haddon   Hall. 
Pattison,   J.    H.,    Gen.    For.,   N.    &    W  .► 

Patton,  C.   S     S.   M.   P.,   Seaboard,  Chelsea. 
Penderton,  Harry  J.,  Asst.   M.  M.,  Penn.,  Craig  Hall 


.'.""vV-^-A^^J-M-   r.-    "■•  ^-^  T-.   Marlborounh. 
I'm     W.    A.,   '•<■"., ,MC.   U.,  G.   T.,  Ambassador. 

nnher   .S.iimirl,   ]'.    A.,   Penn.,  Traymore. 

■>1N.    (.        .,    P.    K.    K.,    Chalfonte. 
-'"•""•  i:  ".1   ^-   I"-  i'<^"n.,  I'rinccss. 
yuinn,  -M     II.,   G.    MS.,   krie,    Pennhurst. 
Kamage    J.   C.     Supt.   Tests.   Soulhcrn,   .Southland. 
Reed.  Jellies    M.  ('.   R..  N.   Y.  C.  Breakers. 
w'""i1Vm  '  •   ,^X',^  ii-    '•'•   f"'   S.,   Penn..   Princess. 
Rockfellow,  W     E.,  D,   C.   F.,   N.   Y.   C,   Pcnnhurit. 
Roush,   (      .S      (,cn     iM.reman,   BulTalo   Div.,   Penn. 
Senger,  J.   W     .S    K    S.,   N.    Y.   C.,   Esplanade. 
.Schiader,  J.   P.,  G.  C.   V.,  N.   Y.   (       Strand 
Shackford,  J.   M      C.   D.,   D.   L.  &  \V.,  Traymore. 

ShJi"'/-    /^'i^Ti'- ,?"'','.- /^"'"-  "y-  Exp..  Chalfonte. 
Slagle.  (  .  G..  S.   M.   P.,  c:.    I.  &   VV.,  Chelsea. 
.Sm.;.rt,  G.   K.,  G    M.  {:.   R.,  C.  N..  Ambassador. 
Sooor'  /-■   V-  ^-   ^••n^'^^tern    Md.,  Grand  Atlantic. 
S?"""^'  yj'-t,  ^-  S-  B..   B.  &  S.,   .Somerset. 
S  Z"r' J-    o-  'J  '°y.  ^"P'-   "•   *  'J-   "•-"■'Ion   Hall. 
Sugg.  Chas    R.    E    fe     (,'oast  Line,  Marlborough. 

?b^  ,'"■•  ^  Si-  9;  S.-   ^V,  ^'-   "•  '^'^-  W.,   Berkshire  Inn. 
Thomas,   I.    B.,   P.   A.,   Penn.,  Traymore. 
Thompson,  Geo.    M    C.   B.,   k.   Y.   C,  Breakers. 
Thorn,   W    H.    M    C.  B.,  C.   St.   P.  M.  &  O.,  Pennhurst. 
iierney,    li.    J.,    Traymore. 

lh,"Z   •l%^,\^'\  ^-    'l   ^""'''^  9'y  Car,   Chalfonte. 
Vittum,  J    E.,  Ch.  Joint   Inspector,  Columbus,  Colwyn. 
Walker,  Wm.    Supt.  .Shop    M.   K.  &  T.,  Blaclistone.^ 
WefX^'r^V^-'r^r-  ^^  Georgia   Florida  &   Alabama,  Arlington. 
Weight,  G.  C.,G.   C.  I.,  Penn.,  Garden   Inn. 
Wiese,    *      '      ^    ■     *•     "     -■      -     " 
Yergy, 


Wiese,  A.'j.V'Dist^Mr'c:  b"''b"&  0„   Alamac. 
J.    P.,    G.    F.    C.    S.,   Penn. 


Section  VI,  Purchases  and  Stores 

Abel,  A.   W.,   Stat.   S.  K.,   Penn. 

Agner,  R    L     D.  S.  K     Southern,  Schlitz. 

Aikens,   B    A.,   P.   A.,  M.   C,  Ambassador. 

Baldwin,  C    D.,  P.   A.,   B.  &  A.,  Alamac. 

Balhnger,    A.    L.     Storekpr.,    Penn.,    Craig   Hall. 

Barrows,  C.   D.,  P.  A.,   Maine  Cent.,  Ambassador. 

Beernett,  CD.,  Storekeeper,  Western   Maryland,  Elberon. 

Bender,    E.    N.,   G.    P.   A:,   C.    P.,    Marlborough. 

Bennett    J.   L.,   P.  A.,  C.   of  G.,  Traymore. 

Berry    H.    K.,  P.  A^  C.  &  I.,   Alamac. 

Blackburn    R.M.ds.K.,  C.   &  N.   W.,  Chalfonte. 

Bogan,  J.   E.,   D.   S.    K.,  Mo.   Pac,  Strand. 

^°"^'  hxT^-b^'^i   ^\°'^-'  P«""-   Craig  Hall. 

Brady,  W.   E.,  Ch.  Acct.,  A.  T.  &  S.  F.,  Princess. 

Brown,  N.  J.,  S.   K.,   B.  &  S.,   Somerset. 

Brown    K.  W.,  D.  S.  K.,  C.  C.  &  O. 

Burr,   H.   S     Gen.   Super,  of  Stores,  Erie,  Esplanade. 

Butterworth,  Jos.  A.,  Ch.   CI.  to   P.   A.,  So.   Ry.,  Grand  Atlantic 

Byron,   J.    E.,   G.    S.   K.,   H.    &  M.,   MoAticello. 

Clark,  J.   E.,   S.   K.,   Erie,   Lexington. 

Creel,   C.   C,  Div.   S.   K.,  Penn.,  Princess. 

Dale,  A.  R.    Genl.  Storekeeper,  Florida  East  Coast,  Marlborough. 

Daniel,  A.   D.,   P.   A.,   A.   B.   &  A.,  Marlborough.        - 

Davis,  C    I     S.   K.,  D.   L.  &  W.,  Arlington. 

Davis,  H.   G.,   Store.,   Erie,   Blackstone. 

Dawson    V.  N.,  Div.  Sk.,  B.  &  O.,  Pennhurst. 

Deery,  James,  Asst.   to   Pur.   Agt.,   Penn 

Dernam,  W.   M.,  D.   S.   K.,  S.  A.  L.,  Princess. 

f>?,^art,  H.   M.,  P.  A.,^C.  V.,  St.  Charles. 

Dibble,   C.   C.,   Supt.   of  Stores,   N.   Y.   C,  Traymore. 

Dickinson    T    R.,  D.  S.  K.,  B.  &  L.  E.,  St.  Charles. 

Dixon,   W.    Insp.  of  Stores,   Miss.   Pac,   Strand. 

Fm^'^o-  ?;  ^V  °-  §■■  K-  N-  Y.,  N.  H.  &  H.,  Princess. 

Elder    S.   M.,  Asst.   Ticket  Agent,   B.  &  O.,  Haddon  Hall. 

Enscol,  John  R.,  Trav.  Storek.,  N.  Y.,  N.  H.  &  H.,  Princess. 

Fechtig,  F.   H.,  P.  A.,  A.  C.   L.,  Chalfonte. 

Feemster,    T.    L.,   G.    S.    K.,   C.    G.    W 

Fisher,   O.   D.,   Div.    Store.,   Penn. 

Fitzpatrick    Wm.   H     Trav.   Store..   C.  &  N.   W.,  Chalfonte. 

p    7-  ^  h'  ^"-   ?*?■■".  ^"'-   ^-  Y-,   N.   H.   &  H.,  Princess. 

Forde    T.   J»,    Hog   Island   Belt,   Shelburne. 

Foss,  N.   C,   P.   A.,   G.   T.   W.   L..   Marlborough. 

Frazee,  W.  H.,  Ch.  Acct.   P.  A.   Dept.,  Penn 

Frier,  T.  J.,  P.  A.,  Wabash,  Marlborough. 

Gage,  A.   M.,  S.   K.,  Lake  Erie  &  W..  Princess. 

Gaines,  E.  C,  For.,  M.  P.,  N.  &  W 

Galleher,  J.    W.,   Asst.    Store.,   Erie,   Freemont. 

Galloway,  W.  S.,  P.  A.,  B.  &  O.,  Ambassador. 

Garnett,  J.   E.,  D.   S.   K.,  Southern. 

Gerber,  J.   W.,   G.   S.   K.,   Southern,  Traymore. 

Godard,  E.  E.,  Asst.  Eng.  Elec.   Car  Ltg.,  Penn. 

Goodchild,  A.  A.,  G.   S.   K.,  C.  P.,  Marlborough. 

Graham,   R.  K.,  Gen.   Supt.,  A.  T.  &  S.   F.,  Princess 

Graham,  W    A     P    A    &  S.   K.,  Temisk.   &  No.   Ont.,  Wilmington. 

Greetham,   E.    S.,   S.    K.,   Quebec,  Mont.   &   S.,   Princess 

Grier,  G.  W..  D.  S.  K.,  Southern,  Schlitz.  ^"""^^• 

Grubbs,   F.    C,   Div.    Stkr.,   Penn.,    Blackstone. 

Hadley,  A.  W.,  Supt.   Recia  Plant,  N.   Y.,  N.  H.  &  H.,  Princess 

Harris,   P.    D.,   Local    S.    K.,   Mich.    Cent. 

Harris,  R.   C,   G.   S.   K.,   Penn.   Central  Region,  Traymore. 

Hartzell,  J.   L.,   Div.    Store^  West.   Md.,  Wiltshire 

Harvey,  Wm.  A.,  Div.  S.  K.,  Penn.,  Craig  Hall 

Heazlitt,    B.    Y.,   Pur.   Dept.,    Ky.   &   Ind.   Ter.,   Traymore 

Herbau,   M.   V.,   Dist.    Store.,   Ann   Harbor,   Regent 

Hiner,   W.  J.,  P.   A.,  C.  C.  C.   &  St.  L.,  Marlborough. 

Hmkey,  W.  M.,  Supt.,  of  Materials,  B.  &  O.,  Blackstone 

Hisatome    Yoshisato    S.   K.,   Imp.   Gov.   Rys.   of  Japan,  Breakers. 

Hodges,   H.   B.,  P.  A.,   L.    I.,   Esplanade. 

Holmes    A.    M.,    P.    A.,   Lehigh   &   H.    R.,   Chalfonte. 

Hubbell,  C.  C,  P.  A.,  D.  L.  &  W.,  Ambassador. 

Huft,  R.  H.,  Local  S.   K.,  Mich.   Cent. 

Hughes,  E.   S.,  Fuel  Agent,  A.   B.  &  A.,  Marlborough. 

Jackson,   J.    C,  G.    S.    K.,   G.    T.    West    Lines   Blackstone. 

Jelhson,   B.   T.,   G.    P.   A.,   C.   &   O.,   Marlborough 

Jones,    M.    G.,    Div.    Storekeeper,    Penn. 

Justice,    H.    B.,   Storekeeper,    Penn.,   Avon    Inn 

Karl,  J.    H.,   S.   K.,   Erie,   Craig  Hall. 

Kavanagh,  D.,   G.  S.  K.,  Union.  Esplanade. 

Kelly,  T.   F.,  Road.   Stkp.,   N.   Y..   N.   H.   &  H.,  Princess. 

Kemmerling,  B.  B.,  Dist.   Storekeeper,  Penn.,  Craig  Hall. 
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KenneQv,   M.    C,   V.    P.    Charge   Pur.,   Penn. 

Kennedy,    M.   C,   Jr.,   Penn. 

Kilgore,  John   W.,   Div.   S.   K.,   Penn.,   Craig  Hall. 

Kincaid,  C.  R.,  Div.  S.  K.,  B.  &  O.,  Alamac. 

King,   B.   C,  Gen.   Storekeeper,  Virginian,   Strand. 

Kinnear,  G.   W.,  Gen.   Store.,  Penn. 

Kohler,   L.   G.,   Div.   Storekeeper,  B.   &  O.,  Blackstone. 

Krezschmer,  E.  E.,  P.  A.,  Chicago  L.,  Alamac. 

Kreglow,   A.    F.,   Store.,   Wash.   Term.    Alamac. 

Kukis,  John  J.,   Storehouse  Insp.,  Erie,   Marlborough. 

Landers,  E.   H.,  G.    S.   K.,  C.  C.  C.   &  St.   L.,  Traymore. 

Lawton,    E.    W.,    Storekeeper,    Penn. 

Lehesch.  G.   H.,  Div.   Storekeeper,  Penn. 

Lewis,   H.,  Mgr.   P.  <&  S.,  C.   I.   &  W.,  Chelsea. 

Lithgow,  J.  A.,   S.   K.,   B.   &  M.,  Monticello. 

Lovett,  C.   C,  S.   K.,  B.  &  H. 

Lynch,  J.   F.,  Storekeeper,  C.   R.   R.  of  N.  J.,  New  Brady  House. 

McAndrew,  R.,  G.   S.   K.,  D.   &  L.   E.,  St.   Charles. 

McCall,  P.   F.,  Gen.   Storekeeper,  Chicago,  Alamac. 

McCann,  J.  L..  Supt.   Reclamation  Plant,  B.  &  O.,  Pennhurst. 

McCarthy,  J.   H.,  Dist.  S.  K.,  W.  J.  &  S.,  Malatesta. 

McDonald,  J.   J.,  Gen.   Storekeeper,  C.   P.   &   St.   L.,  Marlborough. 

McGough,  P.  J.,  Div.  Storekeeper,  P.  &  R. 

McKeand,   C.   H.,   P.   A.,   Toledo  Term.,   Breakers. 

Mc.Mahon,  John   E..  G.  S.  K.,  C.  St.  P.  M.  &  O.,  Princess. 

McQuade,    H.    T..    P.    A.,   L.   V.,    Ambassador. 

McQuilkin,   H.  "P.,   G.   S.   K.,   B.   &   O..   Haddon   Hall. 

Marshall,    J.    F.,    P.    A.,    C.    &    A..    Haddon    Hall. 

Meyers,   Samuel,   Jr.,   G.    S.   K..   L.   &   H.,   Holmhurst. 

Michael,   W.    B.,   D.   S.    K.,   Southern,   Schlitz. 

Miller,   E.    J.,    Store.,    Erie,   Traymore. 

Mills,  O.   B.,  Genl.   Storekeeper,  Penn.,   Blackstone. 

Minton,   W.    F.,   D.    S.    K.,    Southern,   Schlitz. 

Mitchell,   W.    R.,   A.    S.    K.,   Erie,   Lexington. 

Moore,   Tom,    P.    A.,   Virg.,  Traymore. 

Morgan,  D.  C,  Jr.,  Pur.  Agt.,  Pittsburg  &  Shawmut,  Dennis. 

Moser,   H.   S.,   Store.,   W.   M.,  Wiltshire. 

Munster,  A.  W.,  P.  A.,  B.  &  M..  Ambassador. 

Murphy,  F.  A.,  D.  S.  K.,  B.  &  O.,  Seaside. 

Nettles,  W.   B.,  D.    S.   K.^  Southern,   Schlitz. 
Nicodemus,  E.  H.,   Dist.   Stkr.,  Penn.,  Blackstone. 

OTonnor,  F.   J.,   Asst.   Gen.   Storekeeper,  C.   M.  &  St.   P.,  Fredonia. 
Otto,  C.  A.,  Equip.   Agt.,  Penn. 

Pace,  R.  T.,   P.  A.,  A.  &  W.   P.,  Ambassador. 

Pearce,  H.   C,  C.  P.   A.,   Seaboard   Air  Line,  Marlborough. 

Phillippe,   B.   P.,  A.   P.  A.,  Penn.,   Chelsea, 

Porcher,    S.,   G.    P.    A.,    Penn.,   Traymore. 

Pitrer,  E.  L.,   S,  K.,  Sav.  &  Atla.,  Haddon  Hall. 

Pomeroy,  R.  I.,  Div.   S.  K.,  Penn. 

Price,  E.   H.,  Asst.  to  G.   S.  K.,  N.  Y.,  N.  H.  &  H.,  Princess. 

Quigley,  G,  V.,  S.  K.,  A.  A.,  Regent. 

Rainie,  H.   M.,  A.   S.   K.,  B.  &  M.,   Roihwell. 

Rankin    Ray,   Asst.    Store.,   Erie.,   Sea   Crest. 

Ray,  H.  B.,  G.   S.  K.,  A.  T.  &  S.  F.,  Traymore. 

Ray,  H.  C,  Dist.   Store.,   Penn,,  Wiltshire. 

Reardon,   F.   C,   Supt.   of   Stores,   D.   &   H.,   Princess. 

Reed,   C.    B.,   Gen.    Storekeeper,   P.   &   S.,  Chalfonte. 

Reyno,  E.   R.,  Storekeeper,   Camden,   Penn. 

Richie,   C.   A.,   S.   K.,   Erie,   Lexington. 

Roberts.   E.    G.,   Div.    Store.,   R.    I.,   Continental. 

Robinson,   E.    C,   A.    P.    A.,   O.    J.,    Princess. 

Rook,    D.    E.,    Dis.   Storekeeper,   Penn.,    Blackstone. 

Ruston,   W.    E.,    Supt.    Stores,    B.   &   M.,   Monticello. 

Scott,  F.  L.,  P.  A.,  L.  V.   C.  Co.,  Ambassador. 

Seaybe,  H.  J.,  Asst.  P.  A.,  B.  &  M.,  St.  Charles. 

Secor,  G.  A.,  G.   S.  K.,  C.  &  A.,  Haddon  Hall. 

Sedwick,  T.   D.,  Eng.  of  Tests,  C.   R.   L  S:  P.,  Traymor.e 

Sheehan,   M.   L.,   S.   K.,   B.   &  A.,  Alamac. 

Shoemaker,  H.,   S.   K.,   B.  &  O.,  Blackstone. 

Sitgreaves,   G.   W.,   G.    S.   K.,   L.   &   N.   E.,   Pennhurst. 

Smith,   Harry   C,   Storekeeper,   Penn.,   Esplanade. 

Smith,   J.    H.,   Div.    Storekeeper,    Southern,  Schlitz. 

Sowell,  A.   W..   B.   S.   K.,   C.   of  G.,  Pennhurst. 

Stanwood,   W.    E.,    Storekeeper    Pavonia   Shops,    Penn. 

Starrett,  W.   A.,  P.   A.,  C.   C.  &  O. 

Stokes,  W.   D.    A.   G.   S.  K.,  L  C,  Esplanade. 

Stout,    Harry   t).,    Insp.,   Penn. 

Stowasser,  W.    H.,   S.    K.,   C.    &   O.,   Osborne. 

Stuart,   T.   G.,  G.   S.   K.,  C.   B.  &  C,  Esplanade. 

Sutton,  'G.   W.,   S.    K.,   C.    &   O.,   Davenport. 

Sweeney,  J.   H.,   Supt.   Stores,   Erie,   Marlborough. 

Talbot,   F.  J.,   Supt.    Stores,  Erie,   Breakers. 

Taylor,  C.  M.,  Div.   Stkpr.,  Penn.,  Blackstone, 

Tice,   H.   E.,   S.   K.,   Erie,  Alamac. 

Tillett,   A,   A.,   Dis.    Stkp.,   Penn.,   West,   Esplanade. 

Tobey,  C.   B.,  A.  G.   K.  S.,  L.  V.,  Belfort. 

Thomas,   I.   B.,   P.   A.,   Penn.,  Traymore. 

Traister,  W.  G.,  S.   K.,  Staten  Island  R.  T. 

Trimble,    R.    D.,   Storekpr.,   B.   &  A.,   Pennhurst. 

Tucker,   F.    B.,   S.   K.,   Erie,   Breakers. 

Vaughn,    A.    C,   S.    K.,   Erie,   Monticello. 

Wagner,  A.   C,   S.  K.,  Erie,  Alamac. 

Wagner,   John  M.,  P.  A.,  Copper  Range,  Haddon  Hall. 

Walker,  E.   G.,  A.   P.  A.,  A.  T.   &  S.   F.,  Dennis. 

Walsh,  P.   H.,  G.   S.   K.,  A.  G.  L.,  Ch.alfonte. 

Walther,   A.    D.,    Gen.    Storekeeper,  T.    P.,    Haddon    Hall. 

Warden,  H.  M.,  Supt.   Reclamation  Plant,  M.  K.  &  T.,  Chelsea. 

Warnc,   C.    C,   A.    P.   A.,   N.    Y.    C,   Traymore. 

Wart.   W.   C,  D.   S.   K.,  B.   &   O.,  Alamac. 

Waterman,  J.  H.,  Supt.  Tim.  Pres.,  C.  B.  &  Q.,  Haddon  Hall. 

Whalen,  T.   F.,   D.   S.   K.,  N.   Y.,  N.   H.  S:   H.,   Princess. 

White,   Geo.   D.,   Storekeeper,  Penn.,  Traymore. 

Williams,   D.   A.,  Asst.  to  P.  A.,  B.  &  O.,   Strand. 

Wnyder,   G.  W.,  2d,  G.   S.   K.,  Penn,  Fredonia. 

Wonnell,   G..   Dept.   Storekeeper,   Penn.,   Blackstone. 

Workman,    E.    A.,   D.    S.    K.,   B.    &   C,   Arlington. 

Wright,   Eugene,  G.   S.  K.,  L.  I.,  Esplanade. 

Yeamans,  C.  W..  P.  A.,  C.  &  W.  I.,  Dennis. 

Yeomans.  Geo.  G.,  S.  A.  to  Pres.,  N.  Y.,  N.  H.  &  H..  Esplanade. 

Young,  C.   D.,   Gen.   Supt.   of  Stores,  P.  H.,  Brighton. 

Young,   Wm.   H.,   Storekeeper,   Penn. 


Special  Guests 


Abbott,  R.   B.,  Asst.  Gen.   Supt,  P.  &  R.,   5465   \'entnor  Ave. 

Abrams,  H.  N.,  Gen.  For.  M.  P.  Dept.,  L.    1. 

Ale,    E.    R.,    Foreman    Elec.    Laboratory,   Penn.,   Marlborough. 

Anderson,  A.   L.,  Enginehouse   For.,  L.    I. 

Anderson,   H.    A.,   Asst.    E.   M.    P.,   I'enn.,   Morton. 

Andrews,    S.    B.,    Engineering   Acct.,    Virginian,    Monticello. 

Armstrong,  A.,   Ch.   C.    I.,   So.,   Princess. 

Arnold,  Harry  M.,  Acct.  Off.   General   Storekeeper,  P.   &   R. 

Attridge   O.   C.,   Georgia,    Lexington. 

Barnum,   Ward,    .Senior   Elec.    Engr.,   Interstate   Com.   Com.,   Chalfonte. 

Bear,  C.  A.,  Pass.   For.,  N.   Y.   C,  Pennhurst. 

Beasley,   S.    F.,   M.   C.    B.,   Sinclair   Ref.   Co.,   Strand. 

Beaumont,  J.,    Representative,  Chilean   State   Kys.   Marlborough. 

Bebout,  C.  W.,  Elec.  &   Shop   Eng.,  C.   &  O.,  Chalfonte. 

Beck,   Jos.,    Chf.    Electrician,    D.    &   I.    R.,   Dennis. 

Berder  W.   A.,  G.   C.   F.,   B.   &  0„  Arlington. 

Bennett,  H.  J.,  G.  F.,  Penn.,  Princess. 

Benson,  I.  N.,  S.  M.   C,  N.  Y.  N.  H.  &  H.,  Breakers. 

Bernhardt,  C.   F.  M„  F  C.   D.,  Georgia,  Lexington. 

Blair,  Geo.  A.,  V.  P.,  Wilson  Car  Lines,  Haddon   Hall. 

Blanchard,  W.   P.,  Asst.   M.  C.    B.,  Sinclair   Ref.   Co.,  Strand. 

Bierne,  G.,  For.  C.   I.   R.   R.  of  N.  J.,  Mt.  Vernon. 

Bone,  A.   H.,   Inspecting   Engr.,   Egyptian   State   Rys. 

Borer,  F.  J.,  For.  Frt.  Shop,  C.   R.    R.  of  N.  J.,  Terminal. 

Borland,   W.   D.,   Ch.    Bureau   of   Safety,   I.   C.   C,   Blackstone. 

Borup,  O.  v..   Draftsman,  B.  &   O.,  Arlington. 

Boucher,   E.   F.,   Gen.    For.   Loco.   Repairs,   Wash.   Terminal  Co.,   Elb'eron. 

Bowers,   B.  A.,  Term.   Asst.   M.   M.,   B.   &  O.,   Regent. 

Boyd  J.   W.,  Welder   Foreman,   B.   &  O.,  Haddon  Hall. 

Boyer,  L.  K.,  Gen.  Car.  F.,  B.  &  A.,  Pennhurst. 

Brackett,   C.  A.,  Gen.  Foreman,  Penn.,  Princess. 

Bradley,  E.  J.,  M.   P.   For.,  Penn. 

Bright,   E.   Y.,   Asst.   Shop   For.,   Penn. 

Bromley,  Joseph,  Insp.,  I.   C.  C,  Blackstone. 

Brong,  J.   E.,  Shop   Supt.,   L.   V.,  Dennis. 

Brown,   B.    S.,   A.    E.,   Penn.,   Princess. 

Brown,  J.   B.,   M.  M.,   S.   A.   L.,   Osborne. 

Budd,  W.   B.,  A.   E.   M.   P.,  Penn.,  Cheltenham-Revere. 

Buggle,  M.   J.   W.,   Sec.   to  Gen.   Mgr.,  C.   I.  &  L. 

Burchett,  B.  J.,  Traffic  Mgr.,  Shaffer  Oil  &  Refining  Co.,  Breakers. 

Burns,   R.    C,   Asst.    Eng.,   Penn.,   Haddon   Hall. 

Burns,   W.    N.,   Eng.,   Retired,   Penn.,    Haddon   Hall. 

Burton,  G.   H.,   M.   M.,  Pa.,   Chalfonte. 

Butler,  W.   A.,   Storekeeper,   B.  M.,  Monticello. 

Butts,  H.   M.,  Foreman,   N.   Y.  C,   Pennhurst. 

Callahan,   P.  J.,   S.   C.   &  L.   E.  L.,  B.   &  M.,  Marlborough. 

Case,  E.  J.,  A.  S.   S.,   B.  &  O.,  Traymore. 

Case,  T.   G.,  Asst.   G.   F.,  N.   Y.   C,   Pennhurst. 

Cashman,   E.   A.,  Asst.   For.   M.   P.    Dept.,   P.   &  R.,   Princess. 

Chapin,  E.   S.,   Safety  Ins.,   Penn. 

Chestney,   W.   H.,   F.,    Penn.,   Elberon. 

Clement,  S.   B.,  Ch.  Eng.  &  Supt.   Maintenance^  T.  &  N.  Ontario,  Breakers. 

Clugston,  W.   L.,   Asst.   M.   M.,  B.  &  O.,  Princess. 

Coppell,  H.  O.,  For.  Car.  Lgt.,  N.  Y.  N.  H.  &  H.,  Princess. 

Coyle,  C.  H.,  Asst.  to  Pres.,  Gen.  American  Tank  Car  Corp.,  Haddon  Hall. 

Craig,  J.   M.,  Gen.   Elec,   Penn.,   Shelburne. 

Crams,   S.  C,  F.   C.  D.,   B.  &  O. 

Cratzer,  C.   A.,   Special   Rep,,  Penn.,  Atlantic  City. 

Cromwell,  E.  G.,  Dis.  M.  P.  Ins.  B.  &  O.,  Haddon  Hall. 

Cubberley,    H.    C.,    Foreman,    Penn. 

Cullen,  P.  v.,  Foreman  Stations  Central  Div.,  C.  R.  R.  of  N.  J.,  Vernon. 

Daily,  J.,  Asst.   B.   F.,  C.  R.   R.  of  N.  J.,  Brady  House. 

Davis,  W.  H.,  M.   E.,  N.  Y.   O.  &  W.,  Craig  Hall. 

Deal,  A.  W.,  A.   B.   I.   &   M.   E.,  P.   &  R. 

Delaney,  T.   F.,   Supt.   Shops,  B.   R.  T.,   Strand. 

Dildine,  E.    E.,   Gen.    Foreman,   Penn.,   Chelsea. 

Diltmore,   A.,  For.   C.   D.,  D.  &  H.,  Monticello. 

Dixon,  W.  J.,  Gen.  For.,  B.  &  O.,  Princess. 

Doarnberger,  J.   A.,   Master   Boiler   Maker,  N.   &  W. 

Dodds,  T.   D.,   Chief  Qerk,   B.   &  O.,   Regent. 

Donoghue,  C.  H.,  A.  D.  G.  F.,  N.  Y.   C,   Pennhurst. 

Donoghue,  S.  J.,  A.  B.  D.,  N.  Y.  C,  Pennhurst. 

Donohue,   Thos.,   G.    C.    F.,   N.    Y.    C,   Fredonia. 

Dunn,  Col.   B.   W.,  Chief  Inspector,   Bureau  of  Explosives,  Marlborough. 

Eaton,  E.    S.,  Clk.   Trans.    Dept.,    Penn.,   Kenderton. 

Eklund,   F.   O.,  Asst.   Supt.   Shops,   B.   &  O.,   Kingston. 

Elvin,  A.   C,  B.   F.,  D.  L.  &  W.,  Princess. 

Emrich,   Geo.   S.,   Asst.   M.   M.,   Penn.,   Alamac. 

Enright,  Lieut.  Com.   E.   F.,  U.  S.  Navy,  Dennis. 

Esterly,   Wm.    D.,   Draftsman,   P.    &   R.,   Chelsea. 

Evans,    E.    B.,    Insp.,    Penn.,    Dennis. 

Ewald,  Frank,  Mech.  Dept.,  C.  &  P.,  Osborne. 

Fahnestock,  McClure,  Asst.  M.  M.,  Penn. 

Farlling,  E.  S.,  Asst.  Div.  Gen.  Car  For.,  N.   Y.  C,  Clarendon. 

Fentress,   H.   S.,   G.   C.   I.,  N.   &   S..   Osborne.  ^      ,     ^        „    „ 

Ferderber,   L.   J.,   Gen.   Asst.    Sales   Mgr.,   Gen.   Amer.   Tank   Car,   Haddon 

Ferrler,  N.  A.,  Supvr.  Shop  Machy.  &  Tools,  N.  Y.  Central,  Haddon  Hall. 

Filippino,   F.   P.,  Foreman,  B.  &  O.,   Regent. 

Fluhrer,  J.  A.,   Div.  Car   Insp.,   N.   &  W.,   Summerset. 

Foley,  John,   Forester,   Penn.,  Marlborough. 

Fold,  J.   F.,   For.,   B.   &   O. 

Fries,  W.  F.,  Gen.  Car  For.,  Shaffer  Oil  &  Ref.  Co.,  Alamac. 

Galloway,  C.   W.,  V.    P.,  B.   &  O.,   Marlborough. 

Gerbounoff,  S.  T.,  M.   E.,  Member  of  Russian  Mission,  Terminal. 

Gilliland,  G    W.,  M.  M.,  Seaboard  Air  Line  Princess. 

Gillies,   W.    H.,   Gen.    A.    B.    Insp.,    L.    I. 

Gleeson,   M.   A.,   M.   M.,  B.  &   O.,  Osborne. 

Goldsmith,    Geo.,    S.    S.,    Erie,    Alamac. 

Goodwin,   C.  T.,   Air   Brake   Ins.,    B.   &  O.,  Windsor. 

Grant,  J.    E.,  Insp.,  Bureau  of  Expl. 

Graves,  B.  C,  Manager  Car  Lines,  U.  S.  Industrial  Alcohol  Co.,  Traymore. 

Griffin,  F.  A.,  G.   I.   M.   D.,  Erie,   Martinique. 

Griffin,  R.   N.,  Time   Expert,   A.   C.   L  ,   Shelburne. 

Groten,  Maximilian   N.,   Russian  Commission,  Terminal. 

Hacking,    E.,   M.   C.    B.,   G.   T.   P.,  Traymore. 

Hall,  John  M.,  Asst.  Ch.  Insp.  Loco.,  Inter.  Com.  Com.  Haddon  Hall. 

Ilannay,   Wm.   M.,   Asst.   Secy,    Eastern    R   R.   Assn.,   St.   Charles. 

Hardy,   W.,  G.   F.,  C.   R.   R.  of  N.   J.,   Brady  House. 

Harris,   E.   C,   Foreman,   Wash.   Terminal   Co.,   Elberon. 

Hauth,   W.   A.,   Foreman   Car    Repairs,    Penn. 

(See  also  other  registrations  elsewhere  in   this  issue) 
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New  Devices  Among  the  Exhibits 

iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiKiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii'JiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiHiiiiiiiiiin^ 


Klasing  Hand  Brake 

A  11AM)  isKAKK  in  wiiich  the  brake  staff  and  wheel  arc 
replaced  by  a  tension  rod  and  lever  operatinj^  in  a 
vertical  plane  is  bein^  exhibited  in  its  booth  on  the 
pier  by  the  National  Car  Iujuii)inent  Company,  Chicago. 
The  device  is  known  as  the  Klasinjj^  safely  hand  brake 
and  is  fully  applied  witli  a  force  equal  to  that  of  a  full 
application  of  the  air  brake  by  a  sinji^le  movement  of  the 
handle  throui^h  a  vertical  angle  of  90  deg. 

The  outstanding  feature  of  the  device  is  the  sju'cially 
designed  bell  crank  by  which  the  vertical  pull  of  the  ten- 
sion rod  on  the  end  of  the  car  is  transmitted  to  the  brake 
rod.  The  pivot  of  this  bell  crank  is  not  fixed,  but  is  fitted 
with  a  gear  segment  which  rolls  on  an  inclined  rack,  the 
angle  of  which  causes  the  motion  to  be  downward  and 
toward  the  end  of  the  car  when  the  brake  is  applied. 
The  chain  is  attached  at  a  point  below  and  slightly  back 
of  the  pivot  center  when  the  bell  crank  is  in  release  posi- 


The  Klasing  Safety  Hand  Brake 

tion  and  is  wrapped  over  a  cam  surface  as  the  applica- 
tion movement  progresses.  The  combined  motion  of  the 
rolling  center  and  the  cam  face  of  the  lever  produces  a 
quick  take-up  of  slack  with  an  increase  of  leverage  to- 
ward the  end  of  the  travel.  The  device  has  a  take-up 
capacity  of  14  in.  of  chain. 

The  operating  mechanism  consists  of  an  application 
handle  connected  to  a  short  gear  shaft  through  a  ratchet 
and  pawl,  the  gear  operating  between  fixed  and  movable 


vertical  racks.  '1  he  outside  of  the  movalile  rack  is  pro- 
vided with  ratchet  teeth  which  engage  a  dog  held  in  posi- 
tion by  a  reversible  weight  pivoted  in  the  liousing.  The 
brake  is  applied  bv  one  hand;  an  upward  pull  of  175  lb. 
on  the  handle  produces  a  pull  of  3,500  lb.  in  the  brake 
rods. 

To  release  the  brake  the  weight  is  turned  to  release 
l)osition,  the  handle  raised  slightly  to  release  the  pawl  and 
then  dropped.  It  is  carried  down  by  the  lever  ratchet, 
which  carries  it  slightly  beyond  the  normal  release 
position,  causing  the  heel  of  the  pawl  to  strike  the  hous- 
ing. This  disengages  the  pawl  and  allows  the  movable 
track  to  drop  freely.  As  it  reaches  the  bottom  of  its 
travel  its  upper  end  automatically  trips  the  rack  pawl 
and  weight  to  the  application  position.  To  graduate  the 
brake  on  and  ofif  sufficiently  to  make  an  accurate  stop, 
the  weight  is  placed  in  release  position,  the  pawl  released, 
which  leaves  the  handle  free  to  be  lowered  and  raised  as 
conditions  require. 

The  position  of  the  handle  and  the  direction  of  its 
application  motion  is  such  that  the  element  of  danger 
always  present  when  the  usual  type  of  hand  brake  is  re- 
moved. A  further  safeguard  is  provided  in  that  the 
operator  has  one  hand  free  with  which  to  grasn  a  grab 
iron.  In  releasing  "the  brake,  there  is  no  shock  on  the 
handle  to  endanger  the  operator. 


Headlights,  Back-Up  Lamps 

and  Headlight  Switches 

NEW  TYPES  OF  HEADLIGHTS,  back-up  lamps  and  head- 
light switches,  all  in  cast-metal  cases,  are  being  ex- 
hibited by  the  Pyle  National  Company,  Chicago. 
The  headlight  case  is  cast  in  one  piece  without  seams  or 
rivets  and  is  fitted  with  a  16-inch  glass  reflector.  The 
reflector  is  designed  to  meet  the  range  of  vision  de- 
manded by  headlight  requirements  and  at  the  same  time 
to  give  a  sufficient  spread  to  illuminate  the  sides  of  the 
right  of  way.  Means  are  provided  for  focusing  the 
lamp  and  provision  is  made  for  a  rigid  conduit  connec- 
tion to  the  body  of  the  case  when  desired.  The  case  com- 
plete weighs  about  110  lb. 

The  back-up  lamps  are  also  cast  in  one  piece,  are 
tapped  at  the  top  for  continuous  conduit  and  are  pro- 
vided with  supporting  lugs.  The  front  door  is  hinged, 
fitted  with  a  standard  signal  lens  and  closes  with  a  spring 
latch.  A  receptacle  with  lamp  grips  is  used.  The  con- 
nections are  accessible  for  testing  the  lamp  circuit.  A 
plate  glass  covers  an  opening  in  the  bottom  of  the  case 
through  which  a  beam  of  light  is  thrown  downward  and 
outward,  lighting  the  coupler  and  step  and  providing 
positive  assurance  to  the  engine  crew  that  the  lamp  is 
lighted.  The  beam  of  light  is  augmented  by  mirrors 
placed  inside  the  case  and  at  a  suitable  angle  to  reflect 
additional  light  to  the  outer  portion  of  the  lighted  area. 

The  switch  is  of  the  condulet  type,  tapped  for  conduit. 
The  terminals  are  enclosed  by  the  case  and  the  handle  is 
locked  in  its  three  positions.  The  terminals  are  raised 
from  the  side  of  the  box  to  permit  accessibility  with  the 
box  mounted  in  any  position. 
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D.-C.  Series  Motor  for 

Crane  and  Hoist  Service 

FOR  INTERMITTENT,  VARYING  SPEED  SERVICE  where 
heavy  starting  torque  is  required,  such  as  for  cranes 
and  hoists,  the  Westinghouse  Electric  &  Manufac- 
turing Company,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  has  recently  brought 
out  the  type  HK  direct-current,  series-wound  motors. 
These  motors  are  especially  designed  for  use  where  the 
work  requires  a  series  of  starts,  stops  and  reversals,  the 
motor  being  idle  for  only  short  periods  of  time.  The 
motors  are  of  enclosed  construction  with  small  openings 
in  the  lower  part  for  ventilation.  Covered  openings  in  the 
top  half  of  the  frame  give  access  to  the  brushes  and  the 
commutator.  Compact  construction,  giving  small  overall 
dimensions,  light  weight  and  great  mechanical  strength 
are  prominent  features. 

The  HK  motor  has  a  forged  open-hearth  steel  frame 
and  solid  forged-steel  feet.  The  motors  above  3  hp.  rat- 
ing are  equipped  with  commutating  poles  so  that  high 
momentary  loads  can  be  carried  without  sparking,  and 
long  life  of  the  commutator  and  brushes  is  thereby  in- 
sured. All  field  coils  are  thoroughly  insulated  and  im- 
pregnated. The  brackets  are  strong  and  rigid,  each  being 
complete  with  an  oil  well  and  bearing  housing.  Oil  ring 
lubrication  is  used.  The  brush  holders  are  clamped  to 
insulated  rods  mounted  on  the  front  brackets,  which  are 
dowelled  in  place.  The  position  of  the  brushes  is  thereby 
fixed  for  both  directions  of  rotation. 

Armature  coils  are  form-wound  and  thoroughly  insu- 
lated and  impregnated  before  being  placed  in  the  slots. 
A  blower  is  placed  in  the  rotor  which  effectively  ven- 
tilates both  the  armature  and  the  field  windings.  This  al- 
lows a  smaller  diameter  armature  to  be  used,  resulting  in 
low  flywheel  efifect,  consequently  little  energy  is  required 
to  start  and  stop  the  motor  thereby  reducing  to  a  mini- 


Type  H-K  Series  Wound  D.  C.  Motor 

mum  wear  and  tear  on  the  bearings  and  brakes.  Elec- 
trically operated  shoe  type  brakes  are  supplied  when  or- 
dered. They  are  bolted  to  the  machined  lugs  on  the 
motor  bracket,  making  a  compact  unit  of  motor  and 
brake.  The  brake  is  simple  and  rugged  and  provision  is 
made  for  adjusting  for  wear  of  parts. 

The  ability  of  any  niotor  to  do  its  daily  work,  as  far  as 
temperature  rise  is  concerned,  is  determined  by  the  con- 
tinuous rating  it  will  carry  at  a  safe  temperature.  A  ven- 
tilated motor  has  a  larger  continuous  rating  than  a  non- 


ventilated  motor  of  the  same  short  time  rating.  A  venti- 
lated motor  rated  at  TYi  hp.  one-quarter  hour,  has  about 
30  per  cent  more  continuous  capacity  than  the  non-venti- 
lated motor  rated  at  lYi  hp.  one-half  hour.  In  order  to 
utilize  to  advantage  the  ventilated  feature,  the  HK  line 
of  motors  has  been  rated  on  the  one-quarter  hour  basis. 
Comparison  of  the  whole  line  shows  that  on  this  basis  the 
motors  have  a  larger  continuous  rating  than  non-venti- 
lated motors  of  the  same  half-hour  rating. 


Drinking -Cup  Machine 

AN  INTERESTING  CONTRIBUTION  in  the  field  of  Sani- 
tary appliances  is  being  exhibited  at  the  booth  of 
the  West  Disinfecting  Company,  in  the  form  of  a 
new  drinking-cup  machine.  This  device,  which  is  manu- 
factured by  the  Germproof  Cup  Corporation,  New  York, 
produces  a  perfectly  formed,  water-tijht  paper  cup  from 
a  roll  of  paper.  The 
operation  of  the  ma- 
chine is  of  a  novel 
character  and  produces 
an  inexpensive  sani- 
tary, individual  drink- 
ing cup.  The  machine 
is  a  self-contained  de- 
vice, approximately  the 
size  of  many  contain- 
ers now  used  for  hold- 
ing flat  paper  cups.  A 
paper  roll  is  inserted  in 
the  top  and  the  turning 
of  a  handle  unwinds  a 
small  portion  of  the 
roll  and  cuts,  shapes 
and  forms  it  into  a 
drinking  cup,  which 
is  delivered  instantly. 
The  cups  are  made  and 
delivered  with  great 
rapidity,  but  the  gear- 
ing is  so  arranged  that 
there  is  no  waste  and 
the  cups  are  dis- 
charged one  at  a  time. 
This  machine  is  sim- 
ple and  ingenious  in 
construction,  and  the 
results  obtained  with  it 
are  most  interesting. 
Paper  alone  must  be 
purchased  and  all  the 
labor  connected  with  the  making  of  the  cup  is  supplied 
by  the  actual  user.  It  is  claimed  that  the  machine  will 
soon  pay  for  itself  through  the  saving  effected  by  its  use. 
Another  feature  equally  important  is  the  sanitary  charac- 
ter of  the  cup  produced.  Inasmuch  as  the  paper  is  sup- 
plied in  rolls,  the  cup  is  not  made  until  the  moment  that 
it  is  to  be  used  and  is  as  sanitary  a  cup  as  could  be  ob- 
tained. From  the  time  that  the  paper  is  made  at  the 
mill  to  the  time  that  the  finished  cup  is  delivered  from 
the  machine  the  entire  process  is  mechanical  and  no 
hand  need  ever  come  in  contact  with  it.  Furthermore,  no 
glue  is  used  in  forming  the  cup  which  is  absolutely  taste- 
less and  odorless. 

As  the  cups  are  produced  one  at  a  time,  it  is  impossible 
to  obtain  a  number  by  mistake.  Not  only  is  there  no 
waste,  but  the  machine  provides  a  most  convenient 
method  of  obtaining  a  cup,  and  the  fold  on  one  edge 


Machine    for    Making    Paper 
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])rovi(K's  ;i  iloiihlc  drinkiiiii  .surface,  wliirh  is  ))lcasaiU 
and  safe  to  drink  from.  W  liere  larj^e  (|iiantitics  of  cups 
are  used  tlie  supj)!)-  of  rolls  can  be  stored  in  less  space 
than  is  retiuired  by  jiacka^es  of  fniislied  cups.  Each 
roll  of  paper  as  now  manufactured  ])roduces  500  cups 
and  occupies  a  space  less  than  5  in.  by  5  in.  by  4  in. 
l.!ermproof  machines  have  been  in  operation  for  over  six 
months. 

A  New  Journal  Jack 

At  its  exiiibit  the  DutY  Manufacturintj  Co.,  I'ittsburgh, 
Fa.,  is  presentiny-  for  the  first  time  an  improved  type 
of  journal  jack,  which  entirely  eliminated  the  danj^erous 
possibility  of  raising;-  the  load  too  far.  With  previous 
types  of  journal  jacks  there  was  often  the  chance  of  a 
careless  workman  continuing  to  operate  the  jack  until 
the  standard  was  pushed  up  out  of  the  base,  with  likeli- 
hood of  damage  and  serious  injury.  The  new  Duff 
journal  jack  is  so  constructed  that  it  cannot  be  raised 
Ijeyond  its  maximum  height. 

Another  new  feature  of  this  jack  is  that  the  head  is 
unusually  small.     While  amply  large  to  carry  the  load. 


Huff  Ball  Bearing  Screw  Type  Journal  Jack 

the  small  diameter  facilitates  placing  the  jack  in  confined 
places  and  compels  even  the  most  careless  workman  to 
place  the  jack  squarely  under  the  journal  box.  The 
standard  is  keyed  to  prevent  the  jacks  from  rotating 
under  load. 

The  jack  is  of  the  ball-bearing  screw  type.  Large 
ball  bearings,  of  alloy  steel,  are  used  to  support  the  load, 
reducing  friction.  Each  ball  is  capable  of  withstanding, 
W'ithout  crushing,  a  pressure  equal  to  the  maximum 
rated  capacity  of  the  jack.  The  lifting  screw  of  high 
carbon  crucible  steel  heat  treated  and  the  nut  in  which 


the  screw  rotates  is  of  a  .special  alloy,  which  combines 
extreme  toughness  with  a  very  low  co-efficient  of  fric- 
tion. The  gears  are  machine  cut  from  special  steel, 
case  hardened  and  heat  treated.  The  new  Duff  Journal 
Jack  is  made  with  cai)acities  of  15  and  25  tons,  and  with 
heights  of  8,  9^  and  11  in. 


Electric  Water  Cooler 

THE  Safety  C.m<  IIkating  &  Lighting  Company, 
New  York,  has  produced  an  electric  water  cooler 
so  designed  that  it  can  be  applied  to  an  ordinary 
car  cooler  or  be  used  in  the  space  now  occupied  by  one. 
No  ice  is  required,  the  machine 
being  operated  by  a  motor. 

The  lower  i)art  of  the  cooler 
is  of  the  well-known  inverted 
bottle  type  except  that  there  is  a 
coil  of  pipe  and  a  thermostat  in 
the  small  tank  below  the  bottle. 
The  bottle  has  a  capacity  of  two 
gallons.  Above  the  bottle  is  a 
radiator  and  an  electric  motor 
which  drives  a  small  compressor 
and  a  fan.  The  system  contains 
a  small  quantity  of  refrigerat- 
ing medium. 

When  the  temperature  of  the 
water  in  the  tank  rises  to  45  deg. 
the  thermostat  causes  an  auto- 
matic switch  to  close  which 
starts  the  motor,  compressing 
the  refrigerant  to  a  liquid  state 
in  the  radiator  while  the  fan, 
blowing  air  over  the  radiator, 
carries  away  the  heat  of  com- 
pression. The  liquefied  gas  then 
flows  to  the  cooling  coil  in  the 
tank  where  it  is  expanded,  ab- 
sorbing heat  from  the  water 
around  the  coil.  The  expanded 
gas  then  goes  again  to  the  com- 
pressor and  the  cycle  is  repeated. 
The  motor  is  stopped  by  the 
thermostat  when  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  water  falls  to  40  deg. 

The    complete    outfit    is    con- 
tained in  a  cylinder  3  ft.  9  in. 
long  by  10  in.  in  diameter.     The  device  can  be  operated, 
from  any  source  of  electric  power  for  which  fractional 
horsepower  motors  are  designed. 


Easily  Controlled  Air  Hoist 

A  NEWLY  DEVELOPED  pucumatic  motor  hoist,  which 
was  described  in  the  May  Railway  Mechanical  En- 
gineer, is  being  exhibited  by  the  Independent  Pneu- 
matic Tool  Company,  Chicago,  111.  This  hoist  is  made  in 
3/2-ton,  1-ton  and  2-ton  sizes  and  owing  to  the  use  of  a 
throttle  valve  with  graduated  opening,  it  is  exceptionally 
easy  to  control  the  motor  speed.  The  motor  is  reversed 
by  shifting  the  eccentric  with  throttle  chains,  while  the 
valve  is  shut  off.  The  hoist  is  provided  with  a  large 
worm  gear  drive.  Safety  in  operation  is  secured  by  the 
worm  gear  which  holds  the  load  even  should  the  motor- 
be  entirely  removed  for  repairs.  Automatic  stops  pre-- 
vent  injury  to  either  the  load  or  the  hoist. 


Two  Gallon  Electric 
Water  Cooler 
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The  Wiederwax  Preheater 

IN  PERFECT  PREHEATING  for  welding  three  elements  are 
necessary :  even  heat,  control,  and  facility  of  handling. 
Up  to  the  present  time  charcoal  has  been  the  almost 
universal  method  of  preheating,  on  account  of  the  fairly 
even  heat  obtainable.  But  though  it  can  be  made  to 
burn  evenly,  a  charcoal  fire  is  not  always  controllable, 
and  moreover  is  difficult  to  work  with  in  more  ways  than 
one.  There  are,  in  addition  to  charcoal,  torches  and  fur- 
naces of  various  sorts.  While  these  are  adapted  to  cer- 
tain kinds  of  work  with  more  or  less  successful  results, 
their  work  is  not  always  efficient,  and  their  scope  is  de- 
cidedly limited. 

The  Wiederwax  preheater,  manufactured  by  the  Geist 
Manufacturing  Company,  Atlantic  City,  N.  J.,  is  a  con- 
tinuous heating  medium  using  for  fuel,  artificial  or  nat- 
ural gas  or  gasoline.  It  is  square  in  shape,  with  a  large 
flat  table  surface.  This  table  consists  of  a  heavy  metal 
grating,  between  the  bars  of  which  is  placed  a  special 
heat-absorbing  element  reaching  downward  to  a  depth 
of  about  six  inches.     This  refractory  heating  substance 


Floor  Model,  Wiederwax  Preheater 

absorbs  the  heat  furnished  by  a  series  of  specially  con- 
structed burners,  and  distributes  it  until  it  becomes  a 
cherry  red  all  over,  thus  giving  off  a  soft  radiant  heat 
whose  temperature  is  the  samie  at  all  points  of  the  heat- 
ing surface,  and  which  is  controllable  at  all  times,  to 
almost  any  degree  of  temperature. 

The  burners  supplying  the  heat  are  placed  in  rows, 
each  row  running  from  the  side  to  the  center,  and  each 
row  controlled  by  its  own  valve.  This  arrangement 
makes  it  possible  to  use  any  number  of  burners  and  thus, 
any  part  of  the  heating  surface  desired  either  in  width 
or  depth. 

Immediately  beneath  the  burners  is  the  cooling  oven, 
the  ceiling  of  which  is  formed  by  a  series  of  perforated 
pipes,  whose  open  ends  run  outward  through  the  sides  of 
the  preheater,  just  between  the  burner  valves.  As  soon 
as  they  become  hot  from  the  fire  over  them,  air  is  auto- 
matically circulated  through  them,  heated  and  radiated 
into  the  oven  underneath. 

This  oven  is  square  and  roomy  and  is  provided  for  the 
cooling  of  finished  jobs.  It  retains  a  heat  ranging 
downward  from  500  deg.  F.,  according  to  the  number 
of  burners'  in  operation,  is  free  of  all  draught,  and  re- 
■  duces  the  heat  of  the  finished  piece  with  a  slow  even  con- 
traction, thus  removing  the  danger  of  warping  and 
cracking. 

Welding  with  the  Wiederwax  preheater  has  many  ad- 
vantages over  the  use  of  charcoal,  the  chief  drawback  to 
which  is  the  trouble  it  requires  in  preparing  for  a  pre- 
heating job,  and  the  awkwardness  and  uncertainty  in 
handling  the  job  once  it  is  upon  the  fire.  First  an  oven 
of  fire-brick  must  be  built,  the  charcoal  placed  in  it  and 


fired,  and  then  carefully  nursed  to  the  point  where  it 
will  burn  evenly.  The  slightest  draught  may  heat  the 
fire  in  spots,  which  at  once  endangers  the  piece  being 
preheated.  Such  a  process  requires  time,  in  the  case 
of  the  ordinary  charcoal  fire,  from  a  half  hour  to  an 
hour. 

If  there  is  more  than  one  piece  to  be  welded,  the 
chances  are  that  a  separate  fire  must  be  built  for  each 
one,  for  usually  when  the  weld  is  completed  and  the  piece 
taken  ofif,  the  fire  is  either  broken  down  or  scattered.  If 
the  piece  is  a  big  one,  requiring  several  welds  at  dififer- 
ent  points,  it  is  next  to  impossible  to  turn  it  without 
breaking  down  the  fire.  This  necessitates  long  waits  be- 
tween welding,  and  much  labor  and  time  in  attending  to 
fires.  The  operator,  working  with  charcoal,  is  at  a  dis- 
advantage. He  must  bend  low  over  the  charcoal  fire  to 
do  his  welding.  He  works  in  the  face  of  smoke,  fumes 
and  flying  sparks. 

With  the  Wiederwax  preheater,  the  operator  turns  on 
the  number  of  burners  he  may  require,  strikes  a  match, 
and  his  fire  is  ready.  In  this  operation,  from  one-half 
to  one  hour  is  saved  in  labor  and  time  on  each  job,  for 
as  high  as  six,  or  even  more,  jobs  may  be  heated  upon 
this  preheater  at  one  time,  each  job  requiring  a  dififerent 
degree  of  temperature.  This  is  made  possible  by  the 
arrangement  of  the  burners,  which  may  be  used  wholly 
or  in  part.  Any  part  of  the  heating  surface  may  be  used 
by  one  man  while  another,  and  even  a  third,  may  use 
still  another  part,  each  man  utilizing  a  dififerent  degree 
of  heat.  Or  if  there  be  only  one  operator,  he  can  weld 
one  job  while  the  next  is  heating". 

The  operator  stands  in  the  normally  erect  position 
while  working.  His  eyes  are  clear  of  smoke,  his  lungs 
free  of  fumes,  and  he  moves  about  with  perfect  freedom 
and  ease.  The  job  upon  which  he  may  be  working  may 
require  any  number  of  welds.  It  may  be  turned  very 
easily,  without  breaking  down  a  fire,  or  losing  any  of  its 
heat,  thus  saving  both  time  and  annoyance.  As  fast  as 
one  job  is  finished  it  may  be  transferred  to  the  cooling 
oven  with  very  little  effort,  and  the  next  piece  set  in  its 
place  for  preheating. 

The  Wiederwax  Floor  Model 

This  model  is  designed  specially  for  large  castings  of 
all  kinds,  and  obviates  all  danger  of  uneven  heating.  Its 
construction  and  operating  methods  are  precisely  the 
same  as  in  the  table  models,  though  because  of  its  size 
and  range,  the  cooling  oven  has  been  dispensed  with 
and  the  frame  supporting  the  burners  is  placed  on  a 
foundation  at  the  floor  level.  Some  remarkable  welding 
work  has  been  accomplished  with  this  preheater  and 
large  castings  have  been  successfully  preheated  which 
could  not  possibly  have  been  handled  with  a  less  efficient 
preheater. 

Locomotive  Recorders 

INSTRUMENTS  for  recording  the  speed  and  actual  mile- 
age of  both  road  engines  and  switchers  are  being  ex- 
hibited at  Space  747,  in  the  balcony,  by  the  Speedo- 
graph  Corporation,  Newark,  N.  J.  A  detailed  descrip- 
tion of  the  Model  K  recorder  designed  for  use  on  road 
engines  is  given  on  page  306  of  the  Raikuay  Mechanical 
Eui^'.nccr.  Complete  and  important  information  regard- 
ing train  operation  over  a  division  can  be  obtained. 
Maximum  allowable  speeds  on  curves  and  at  other  points 
where  there  are  speed  restrictions  may  not  be  exceeded 
without  leaving  a  tell-tale  record  on  the  recording  tape. 
This  results  in  increased  safety  and  a  reduction  of  wear 
and  tear  on  rolling  stock.  The  Model  L  recorder  gives 
the  same  information  for  switchers.     Both  instruments 
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arc  of  comparalivc'Iy  siini)lc.  ruj^iicd  constriuiioii,  and 
do  not  rc(iiiirc  export  mechanical  ability  to  keej)  lliein  in 
operatiniL;'  condition. 


Wheel  and  Ratchet  Lever  Brake  Tests 

TUKKK  HAS  liKl'.N  A  (iKKAT  DKAL  OK  C'OXTKOVKKSV  in  tllC 
past  as  to  the  force  developed  on  the  l)rake  cliain 
with  various  diameters  of  brake  wheels  and  also 
as  to  the  power  that  could  be  developed  with  ratchet 
brake  levers.  In  order  to  arrive  at  .some  definite  con- 
clusions a  series  of  tests  was  recently  conducted  by  K. 
H.  lUackall,  Pittsburi^h,  Pa.  The  accompanyin<;  tabula- 
tion shows  the  chain  pulls  recorded  throutjh  a  dyna- 
monteter  under  the  conditions  noted.  The  chain  was  of 
yio"'"-  diameter  and  the  windinjj^  drum  of  ll/j-m. 
diameter. 

Results  of   Tests 

Avg.  pull  made  Ave.  of  all 

bv  3  brakemen  pulls  made 
and  7  office  men  on  tests 

15  in.   ratchet  lever  brake    1 ,540  lb. 

18  in.  ratchet  lever  brake    2.0S0  lb.  2.040  lb. 

24  in.  ratchet  lever  brake     2,320  1b.  2,410  1b. 

15   in.  brake  wheel     1,301)  lb. 

15  in.  brake  wheel    (with   28   in.   club) 2,040  lb. 

16  in.  brake  wheel     1.440  lb. 

16  in.  brake  wheel    (with   28   in.    club) 2,280  lb. 

18  in.  brake  wheel     1,440  lb. 

18  in.  brake  wheel    (with   28   in.   club) 2,560  lb. 

Variation  of  results  from  which  the  averas:^es  were 
made,  aside  from  difference  in  the  strength  of  the  oper- 
ators, was  due  largely  to  the  position  of  the  chain  on  the 
shaft  at  the  time  each  obtained  his  maximum  pull.  This, 
however,  is  the  condition  found  in  actual  practice. 

The  leverage  is  greater  when  the  vertical  link  starts 
to  mount  the  shaft  than  it  is  when  the  horizontal  link  is 
in  a  corresponding  position.  Also,  as  the  horizontal  link 
starts  to  mount  the  shaft,  the  small  curvature  of  the  chain 
shoulders  the  shaft  and  presents  an  obstruction  Avhich 
has  to  be  overcome  before  the  chain  can  be  wound  up 
further  and  thus  register  a  greater  reading  on  the  dyna- 
mometer. 

A  comparison  of  the  average  pull  made  on  these  same 
tests  by  the  one  brakeman  and  those  made  by  three  brake- 
men  and  seven  spectators,  demonstrated  that  the  specta- 
tors caused  a  drop  in  the  average  chain  pull  of  but  100  lb. 
wath  both  the  18  and  24-in.  lever  tests,  while  with  the  16- 
in.  diameter  wheel  the  average  was  pulled  down  350  lb. 
This  was  also  the  case  in  the  test  with  a  28-in.  club  used 
on  the  16-in.  wheel.  This  would  indicate  that  an  inex- 
perienced man  can  obtain  approximately  full  power  with 
a  lever  brake,  whereas  experience  is  required  to  obtain 
the  usual  power  with  a  wheel  or  with  a  wheel  and  a 
club. 

The  difference  in  the  results  obtained  with  the  15-in.. 
16-in.  and  18-in.  wheels  in  connection  with  a  club  can  be 
explained  by  the  fact  that  the  smaller  the  diameter  of  the 
wheel  the  more  nearly  vertical  is  the  position  the  club 
assumes.  This  means  an  actual  loss  in  leverage  with  the 
smaller  wheels,  as  is  shown  by  the  tabulation.  A  dished 
wheel  has  the  same  effect  as  a  smaller  diameter  wheel. 
It  wall  be  noted  that  an  IS-in  leveraged  ratchet  is  a  little 
less  powerful  than  a  16-in.  brake  wheel  with  a  28-in. 
club,  and  that  a  24-in  leveraged  ratchet  is  more  power- 
ful than  a  16-in.  wheel  used  in  conjunction  with  a  28-in. 
club. 

Ratchets  have  been  condemned  many  times  by  brake- 
men  because  the  length  of  the  old  "pick  handle"  looked 
good  to  them,  not  realizing  that,  so  long  as  the  brake  was 
efficient,  it  mattered  not  whether  the  power  was  obtained 
by  the  length  of  the  pick  handle  or  by  a  ratchet  brake 
lever  in  connection  with  a  properly  designed  foundation 
gear.  Knowing  that  a  pick  handle  would  be  used,  it  has 
Seen  the  practice  of  railroads,  in  order  to  avoid  wheel 


sliding  wiien  a  club  was  used,  jnirposely  to  design  a  haml 
brake  of  low  efliciency.  This  meant  a  very  low  brakiuL; 
l)ower  when  the  club  was  not  availal)le,  and  a  brake, 
when  the  club  was  used,  proportionate  to  the  length  of 
the  club. 

l>y  the  use  of  a  ratchet  a  pre-dctermined  leverage  can 
be  used  and  the  foundation  gear  arranged  to  provide  a 
hand  brake  equivalent  in  efficiency  to  that  of  the  air 
brake.  The  ratchet  not  only  provides  an  efficient  brake, 
but  also,  as  it  is  located  below  the  top  of  the  car,  elim- 
inates bent  brake  shafts  which  are  accountable  for  switch- 
ing charges,  per  diem  charges,  labor  and  material,  loss  of 
earning  power  of  car,  and  it  also  reduces  car  shortage. 

There  are  now  ap])roximately  250,000  ratchets  in  serv- 
ice on  open  to])  cars  and  the  brakemen  are  ceasing  *o 
object  to  this  innovation. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that,  in  operating  a  ratchet, 
a  brakeman  must  of  necessity  hold  with  one  hand  to  a 
grab  iron  or  the  too  of  the  car,  which  adds  an  element 
of  safety  to  the  operation  of  this  type  of  brake  when 
compared  with  the  ordinary  type.  In  using  a  club  the 
theoretical  way  is  to  stand  to  the  left  of  the  shaft  and 
ipull.  Usually,  however,  a  brakeman  will  stand  on  the 
right  of  the  shaft  and  push.  In  this  position,  if  the  chain 
should  break,  the  brakeman  is  in  a  very  precarious  posi- 
tion. The  chain  is  tested  at  the  factory  when  manu- 
factured but  is  not  designed  with  the  expectation  of  a 
long  pick  handle  being  used ;  sometimes  two  brakemen 
double  back  over  the  hand  brakes  with  two  clubs  on  heavy 
grades.  From  this  it  will  readily  be  seen  that  a  properly 
designed  ratchet  is  a  long  step  tow^ards  "Safety  First." 

A  Tiering  Truck 

THE  "tier-lift"  truck  exhibited  by  the  Lakewood 
Engineering  Company,  Cleveland,  is  a  new  type 
of  tiering  truck  which  was  described  in  detail  in 
a  recent  issue  of  the  Railway  Age.  The  functions  of 
the  truck  are  to  quickly  and  economically  pick  up  and 
carry  loads  to  their  destination  and  to  elevate  the  loads 
to  heights  sufficient  for  piling  material  in  box  cars,  store 
rooms  and  other  places  where  cranes  are  not  available. 


Sophie  Tucker   Operating  a   Tier   Lift  Truck 

The  machine  combines  the  features  of  a  load  carrying 
truck  and  a  tiering  machine.  It  is  built  for  three  tiering 
heights,  namely,  42,  60  and  76  in. 

Sophie  Tucker  has  taken  her  turn  at  operating  the 
machine  and  she  suggests  that  women  should  have  no 
difficulty  in  operating  these  trucks,  and  that  they  will  be 
a  factor  in  reducing  the  high  cost  of  everything. 
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One  of  the  most  interesting  events  that  have  occurred 
on  the  Pier  was  the  showing-  yesterday  afternoon  at  the 
meeting  of  the  Purchases  and  Stores 
The  Supply         Section  of  a  moving  picture  of  one 
Train  Moving      of    the    Southern    Pacific's    supply 
Picture  trains.     The  presentation  of  the  pic- 

ture was  in  charge  of  J.  E.  Perry, 
general  stores  inspector  of  the  Southern  Pacific.  The 
picture  had  been  worked  out  in  an  excellent  way,  and 
was  admirably  adapted  to  show  just  how  the  supply  train 
service  is  handled.  It  was  seen  not  only  by  those  here 
to  attend  the  Purchases  and  Stores  Section  convention, 
but  also  by  many  mechanical  officers  and  railway  supply 
men.  The  picture  is  a  striking  exemplification  of  the 
way  in  which  movies  can  be  used  to  show  new  and  im- 
proved methods  used  in  railroad  operation.  No  written 
description  could  make  anywhere  near  so  clear  what  a 
supply  train  is  and  the  way  its  service  is  rendered. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  make  a  comparison  of  the 
relative  expenditures   for  tools   for  locomotive  and  car 
shops  if  the  figures  were  available. 
Handicapping      The  proportion  spent   for  car  shop 
The  Repair         facilities  would  probably  be  surpris- 
Track  ingly   low.      The   work   on   wooden 

parts  has  not  increased  appreciably, 
due  to  the  prevalence  of  steel  construction  and  the  small 
amount  of  heavy  work  on  steel  cars  during  the  first  few 
years  they  are  in  service  seems  to  have  led  to  the  con- 
clusion that  special  equipment  for  this  work  was  unneces- 


sary except  at  a  few  large  shops.  It  would  be  quite  as 
foolish  to  allow  men  to  frame  draft  timbers  and  similar 
parts  by  hand  as  to  try  to  handle  steel  cars  in  a  repair 
yard  that  is  handicapped  by  having  no  more  equipment 
than  was  provided  for  wooden  cars.  Yet  this  is  the  con- 
dition that  actually  exists  at  a  great  many  shop  points. 
Failure  to  provide  necessary  tools  is  a  costly  mistake 
even  with  cheap  labor.  With  the  wages  now  being  paid 
to  repair  men  the  roads  cannot  afford  to  continue  their 
neglect  of  steel  car  work.  Unless  more  attention  is  given 
to  this  important  subject  the  cost  of  car  repairs  will  in- 
crease out  of  proportion  to  other  mechanical  department 
expenditures.  Many  of  the  early  steel  cars  will  require 
rebuilding  in  the  next  few  years.  There  is  an  excellent 
opportunity  to  reduce  the  cost  of  this  work  by  studying 
the  requirements  and  installing  labor  saving  machinery 
for  handling  it.  This  is  not  a  problem  for  the  future. 
Every  day's  delay  is  costly.     The  time  to  act  is  now. 

If   the   suggestion   made   during   the    discussion   of   the 
paper  on  scheduling  and  routing  systems  is  carried  out, 
the    car    department    will    have    a 
Scheduling         chance   during  the   coming  year   to 
Systems  test  this  method  of  expediting  work 

For  Car  Shops  which  has  given  such  excellent  re- 
sults in  locomotive  shops.  The  ques- 
tion should  be  approached  with  an  open  mind  and  an 
earnest  efifort  should  be  made  to  secure  the  greatest  pos- 
sible benefit  from  the  scheduling  system.  It  is  hardly 
to  be  expected  that  the  methods  used  in  locomotive  shops 
will  prove  applicable  in  the  car  shops  without  important 
changes,  though  its  operation  in  passenger  car  work 
might  be  quite  successful.  The  greatest  benefit  result- 
ing" from  routing  and  scheduling  work  is  the  assurance 
that  the  various  parts  needed  to  complete  the  repairs 
will  be  ready  at  the  proper  time  to  enable  the  equipment 
to  be  finished  on  the  scheduled  date.  On  light  repair 
work  there  are  very  few  jobs  that  are  done  especially 
for  the  single  car.  Most  of  the  parts  are  made  in  quanti- 
ties to  be  placed  in  stock,  and  under  these  circumstances 
it  is  problematical  whether  the  scheduling  system  would 
expedite  the  work  enough  to  justify  the  additional  ex- 
pense involved.  Even  where  diversified  heavy  repairs 
are  handled  it  may  not  prove  worth  while.  However, 
where  heavy  repairs  are  made  to  a  limited  number  of 
different  types  of  cars,  the  principles  embodied  in  the 
scheduling  and  routing  system  modified  to  suit  the  con- 
ditions should  prove  valuable  in  saving  time  and  reduc- 
ing the  cost  of  repairs. 

Altogether  too  little  attention  is  paid  to  the  importance 

of  increased  tap  life  and  the  production  of  tapped  holes 

made  possible  by  correctly  grinding 

Tap  the   flute    taper   and   clearance.      In 

Grinding  many  railway  shops  the  method  of 

Machines  procedure  is  to  let  broken  and  worn 

taps  accumulate  until  finally  a  man 

is  assigned  the  job  of  scrapping  those  that  are  too  badly 

broken  and  sharpening  the  rest  by  grinding.     With  all 

due  respect  to  experienced  machinists  who  may  be  able 

to  grind  a  tap  correctly  holding  it  by  hand,  the  fact  of 

the  matter  is  that  nine  out  of  ten  of  these  taps  will  not 

cut  nearly  as  efficiently  as  if  properly  ground.     When 

held  by  hand  against  a  grinding  wheel  there  is  no  means 

of  determining  whether  the  tap  has  the  proper  clearance 

or  whether  the  clearance  is  the  same  on  each  flute.     Too 

little  clearance  makes  the  tap  cut  hard   and   too  much 

weakens  it  unnecessarily.    There  is  also  no  certainty  that 

the  taper  will  be  the  same  on  each  flute  and,  if  not,  the 

tap  in  entering  a  hole  is  thrown  off  center  and  cuts  an 

imperfect  thread ;  if  all  the  work  is  done  by  one  flute 

there  is  the  additional  liability  of  tap  breakage,  and  more 
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power  is  required  to  turn  the  tap.  A  nincliiiie  or  attadi- 
ment  for  j^rindiii}^  taps  eorrecily  should  be  installed  in 
every  railway  shop,  because  the  initial  cost  of  installa- 
tion will  be  more  than  otTset  by  reduced  tap  breakage 
and  increasetl  production  of  ta])i)ed  holes.  Any  one  who 
has  ever  tug};ed  at  the  end  of  a  tive-foot  ])ipe  in  tapping 
out  washout  plug  holes,  for  exani])Ie,  will  apjircciatc  the 
advantages  of  having  sharp  ta])s,  ground  with  the  proper 
Hute  clearance  and  tai)er. 

When  the  convention  opened   the  national  shop  agree- 
ment, in  the  minds  of  many,  loomed  up  big  as  an  obstruc- 
tion  to   tiie    future   employment   of 
IJO  college  men  in  the  capacity  of  spe- 

You  cial    api)rentices    on    our    railroads. 

Want  Them?  I'rankly,  we  cannot  see  that  there  is 
any  justiJication  for  this  point  of 
view  at  this  time;  there  may  have  been  when  the  Railroad 
Administration  was  in  charge,  assuming  that  it  inter- 
preted the  agreement  in  such  a  way  as  to  shut  out  college 
men.  But  it  is  not  in  control  now.  The  agreement  says 
absolutely  nothing  about  special  apprentices  or  technical 
graduates.  Why  read  them  into  it  ?  The  agreement  does 
have  something  to  say  about  training  shop  employees. 
Jt  has  absolutely  nothing  to  do  with  training  officers. 
Regardless  of  the  agreement  it  should  not  be  forgotten 
that  in  pre-war  days  mechanical  executives  generally 
were  hesitant  over  the  practicability,  or  even  the  advisa- 
bility of  employing  college  men  in  the  capacity  of  special 
apprentices.     Do  they  really  want  them  now? 

The  purpose  of  the  interchange  rules  to  give  to  all  cars 
"equal  care  as  to  inspection  and  repairs,  regardless  of 

responsibility    for    expense    of    re- 

A  Lack  pairs,"  is  clearly  set  forth  in  Rule  1. 

of  The  most  important  factor  affecting 

Incentive  the  accomplishment  of  this  purpose 

is  the  .scale  of  prices  for  labor  and 
material  to  which  billing  charges  for  repairs  to  foreign 
cars  must  conform.  The  revisions  proposed  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Prices  for  Labor  and  Materials  in  this  year's 
report,  if  adopted,  in  most  cases  should  remove  the  in- 
justice of  the  inadequate  prices  now  in  force.  But  is  not 
the  policy  of  the  association,  expressed  in  the  com- 
mittee's report  by  the  statement  that  "with  the  adoption 
of  these  proposed  rules  it  will  be  possible  to  perform 
each  item  of  work  for  other  carriers,  without  resultant 
losses,"  attacking  the  problem  from  the  wrong  angle  to 
bring  about  a  real  observance  of  the  spirit  of  Rule  1  ? 
In  commercial  or  industrial  affairs  it  is  not  the  assurance 
of  freedom  from  loss  that  furnishes  the  incentive  to 
accomplishment.  The  world's  business  structure  is  based 
on  the  prospect  of  profit.  That  this  same  principle  ap- 
plies to  the  car  repair  situation  is  amply  demonstrated 
by  the  unsatisfactory  conditions  which  have  always 
existed  in  respect  to  foreign  car  repairs.  Even  under 
normal  market  conditions  prices  are  subject  to  fluctua- 
tions, and  it  is  impossible  to  establish  a  fixed  scale  of 
charges,  some  of  which  will  not  be  in  need  of  modifica- 
tion long  before  the  revision  of  the  scale  as  a  whole  can 
be  practicably  considered.  It  seems,  therefore,  that  a 
scale  which  is  intended  never  to  show  a  profit  will  in 
some  particulars  always  show  a  loss.  The  practicability 
and  desirability  of  fixing  prices  for  labor  and  material 
higher  than  the  market,  plus  overhead,  by  a  reasonable 
percentage  deserves  consideration.  Such  a  scale  would 
provide  a  margin  within  which  an  upward  trend  in  prices 
would  not  produce  actual  losses  to  the  repairing  lines. 
But  what  is  of  greater  importance,  it  would  provide  the 
only  effective  incentive  for  giving  proper  attention  to 
foreign  car  repairs — the  prospect  of  a  reasonable  profit. 


Some  railroad  men  have  an  idea  that  college  iiien  arc 
spoiled,  that  they  recjuire  special  privileges  and  have  to 

be  jiaid  on  a  basis  that  is  all  out  of 

Do  We  Expect      proportion   to  their  actual   value  as 

Something  shop    a])])rcntices.      'J'hey     may     be 

For  Nothing?       right — we   are    inclined   to   queviion 

it — but  how  much  do  we  gel  in  tin 
world  without  giving  something  in  return?  Too  man, 
railroads  expect  the  college  man  to  concede  everything ! 
they  are  not  willing  to  meet  him  half-way.  He  must 
surrender  a  part  of  his  individuality,  forget  that  he  is  a 
university  graduate  and  work  several  years  at  an  insig- 
nificant salary.  And  when  he  has  mastered  these  pre- 
liminaries, he  is  generally  the  first  to  lose  out  with  any 
change  in  the  management.  Would  it  not  be  worth 
something  to  your  railroad  if  you  were  instrumental  in 
making  the  young  m;in  stick?  Would  it  not  be  a  great 
per.sonal  satisfaction  to  know  that  your  fatherly  advice 
or  kindly  efforts  were  responsible  for  the  young  man's 
promotion  to  a  position  of  responsibility  on  the  railroads? 
This  is  a  service  that  is  never  forgotten.  Railroad  men 
do  not  always  understand  the  college  man,  they  do  not 
appreciate  that  it  is  not  the  mathematics  he  has  studied 
that  will  make  him  a  valuable  man,  but  rather  the  rig- 
orous mental  training  acquired  during  a  formative  period 
that  makes  him  capable  of  analyzing  problems  scien- 
tifically and  logically  and  deciding  them  on  their  real 
merit,  which  may  not  necessarily  he  the  way  they  were 
decided  last  year,  or  the  year  before.  We  are  all  willing 
to  pay  the  doctor  a  good  fee  because  we  know  that  his 
education  required  a  lot  of  time  and  money.  Wliy  should 
we  not  show  the  technical  graduate  the  same  considera- 
tion ? 


One  of  the  strongest  arguments  advanced  at  the  initial 
meeting  of  the  Purchases  and  Stores  Section  for  con- 
tinuing their  conventions  in  Atlantic 

Co-operate  city  was  based  on  an  appreciation  of 
With  the    value    of    meeting   in   company 

Section  VI  with  the  ]\Iechanical  Section.  Me- 
chanical officers  appreciate  the  com- 
pliment and  it  may  be  assumed  that  necessity  for  attend- 
ance in  their  own  convention  hall  is  the  only  reason 
mechanical  men  are  not  attending  the  Purchases  and 
Stores  meetings  in  greater  numbers.  Our  railroads  are 
a  democratic  organization  to  the  core  and  whatever  the 
duties  and  responsibilities  of  each  department,  no  section 
can  claim  the  ascendancy.  The  P.  and  S.  electric  sign 
on  Young's  Pier  shines  just  as  brightly  as  the  others, 
and  the  mechanical  and  stores  departments  are  rubbing 
shoulders  and  exchanging  opinions  and  ideas  with  an 
intimacy  that  would  be  out  of  the  question  back  on  the 
railroad.  The  purchasing  agents  and  storekeepers  are 
tremendouslv  in  earnest.  They  are  shouldering  a  big  re- 
sponsibility in  these  days,  and  if  any  mechanical  officer  is 
skeptical  let  him  assume  the  responsibility  of  contracting 
for  sufficient  coal  of  a  decent  quality  to  keep  his  railroad 
running  through  the  coming  winter,  or  let  him  go  out 
and  buy  boiler  steel  or  tires,  or  any  other  of  the  forty 
thousand  odd  items  that  it  takes  to  keep  a  railroad  run- 
ning, at  prices  that  will  not  bankrupt  the  i^roperty.  There 
has  been  a  noticeable  lack  of  understanding  between  the 
mechanical  and  stores  departments  that  this  convention 
should  go  a  long  way  towards  dispelling.  Mechanical 
superintendents  should  get  over  the  idea  that  the  store- 
keeper is  "holding  out  on  them" ;  they  should  realize  the 
fact  that  the  stock  book,  which  is  in  reality  a  statistical 
record  of  past  consumption,  is  often  a  better  index  to 
future  needs  than  the  shop  superintendent's  estimate,  and 
that  an  excess  stock  of  any  material  represents  a  con- 
tinuous drain  on  the  treasury.     Mechanical  officers  have 
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much  to  learn  from  the  storekeepers — they  sliould  meet 
them  half  way.  The  advantages  of  a  comcidcnt  conven- 
tion at  Atlantic  City  apply  equally  to  all  sections  of  the 
American  Railway  Association.  ^ 

How  did  the  plunge  into  the  cool  depths  of  the  old  swim- 
ming- hole  feel  in  the  good  old  summertime?     But  what 
happened      when      you      sometimes 
Boiler  jumped  in  when  you  were  overheat- 

.  ed  and  did  not  take  time  to  cool  off? 

rtygiene  What   happens   to   your   locomotive 

boilers  when  they  are  hustled  into  a 
roundhouse  after  a  strenuous  run  and  doused  with  cold 
water?  And  what  happens  when  these  same  locomo- 
tive boilers  are  summarily  fired  up  and  dispatched  on 
another  errand?  Is  it  any  wonder  that  locomotive  boil- 
ers sometimes  contract  spinal  meningitis  as  the  result  of 
such  unmerciful  treatment?  After  all,  the  boiler  is  not 
very  different  from  the  human  and  will  respond  to  a 
plentiful  cleansing  dose  of  warm  water  just  as  will  the 
human  system.  If  you  expect  a  soldier  to  fight  you  must 
feed  him,  said  Napoleon.  If  you  expect  a  boiler  to  do 
business  you  must  wash  him,  says  "The  Man  Who  Saw." 
Not  Monday,  but  every  day  should  be  wash  day  for  the 
locomotive  boiler,  except  where  water  conditions  are 
exceptionally  good.  Boiler  washing  outfits  suitable  for 
engine  terminals  are  not  greatly  in  evidence  among  the 
convention  exhibits.  But  perhaps  that  is  because  it  is 
not  an  apparatus  that  can  be  easily  set  up  in  shape  for 
exhibition.  It  is  said  that  an  ounce  of  prevention  is 
worth  a  pound  of  cure,  and  on  this  theory  it  is  unfortu- 
nate that  suitable  boiler  washing  apparatus  is  not  as  con- 
spicuous among-  the  exhibits  as  some  of  the  internal 
treatments  exhibited  for  curing  boiler  ills. 

In  the  discussions  of  several  of  the  reports  presented  at 
yesterday's  session  the  handicap  which  the  rigid  restric- 
tions of  the  national  shop  agreement 
Do  Some  place  on   output   received  consider- 

Real  able  attention.    Who  is  to  blame  for 

Thinking  this  situation?    What  are  its  causes? 

These  are  questions  the  public  dis- 
cussion of  which  is  very  carefully  avoided.  The  now 
generally  unsatisfactory  conditions  did  not  develop  with- 
out natural  causes,  and  at  the  outset  it  must  be  recog- 
nized that  these  causes  do  not  lie  in  the  possession  of 
unnatural  human  qualities  by  any  class  or  group.  What 
were  accepted  as  sound  principles  in  dealing  with  labor 
a  few  years  ago,  however,  left  largely  out  of  considera- 
tion the  fact  that  the  whole  problem  is  fundamentally  one 
of  human  relationships.  This  omission  is  the  cause  of 
the  growth  of  much  suspicion  and  misunderstanding 
which  has  now  led  to  the  establishment  of  the  incon- 
gruous and  economically  unjustifiable  restrictions  of  the 
national  agreement.  Clear  thinking,  absolute  fairness, 
and  a  willingness  to  forget  past  unpleasantnesses  are 
essential  to  the  re-establishment  of  satisfactory  relations 
between  the  railways  and  their  employees.  One  of  the 
first  points  that  must  be  clearly  recognized  is  that  in  any 
cases  where  the  national  agreement  is  abrogated  with 
good  results  in  future,  this  will  be  done  only  after  every 
possible  effort  has  been  made  by  the  railroad  manage- 
ment to  get  the  point  of  view  of  its  employees  and  to 
gain  their_^  co-operation  in  working  out  and  adopting 
something  better.  It  is  all  right,  no  doubt,  to  abuse  the 
labor  unions  and  the  Railroad  Administration  for  the 
national  agreement,  but  it  is  quite  possible  it  never  would 
have  existed  if  the  managements  of  the  railway  com- 
panies had  not  themselves  made  some  very  serious  mis- 
takes in  dealing  with  their  employees. 


Program  For  To-day 

SECTION   in — MECHANICAL 

Discussion  of  reports  on : 

Couplers  and  Draft  Gear 9.30  A.  M.  to    9.50  A.  M. 

Car  Wheels 9.50  A.  M.  to  10.20  A.  M. 

Car  Construction 10.20  A.  M.  to  10.50  A.  M. 

Safety  Appliances  10.50  A.  M.  to  10.55  A.  M. 

Loading  Rules  10.55  A.  M.  to  11.20  A.  M. 

Train  Brake  and  Signal  Equipment.  11.20  A.  M.  to  11.50  A.  M. 

Train  Lighting  and  Equipment 1 1.50  A.  M.  to  12.20  P.  M. 

Subjects  12.20  P.  M.  to  12.30  P.  M. 

SECTION   VI — PURCHASING   AND    STORES 

Consideration  of  Rules  of  Order 9.30  A.  M.  to  10.00  A.  M. 

Report  of  Nominating  Committee 10.00  A.  M.  to  10.30  A.  M. 

Election  of  Officers,  General  Commit- 
tee and  Nominating  Committee 10.30  A.  M.  to  11.00  A.M. 

ENTERTAINMENT 

10.30  A.  M.— Orchestral  Concert,  Entrance  Hall,  Million  Dol- 
lar Pier. 


Lost  Badges 

No.  2164.  I.  W.  Benson. 

No.  8035.  Mrs.  M.  A.  Ross,  care  of  The  Buda  Co. 

No.  5428.  John  L.  Nicholson,  Locomotive  Firebox  Co. 

No.  6879.  D.  E.  Cooke,  Chicago  Pneumatic  Tool  Co. 

No.  6863.  J.  W.  Brice,  Jr.,  The  U.  S.  Metallic  Pack- 
ing Co. 


A  Large  Machine  Tool  Order 

SPEAKING  OF  BEING  ON  THE  JOB,  it  is  reported  that  on 
June  8  the  Niles-Bement-Pond  Company  landed  an 
order  for  $500,000  worth  of  shop  equipment  from 
the  Atlantic  Coast  Line.  A  large  number  of  roads  are 
getting  active  on  this  class  of  purchases,  among  them 
being  the  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford ;  Long 
Island ;  New  York  Central ;  Erie  ;  Delaware,  Lackawanna 
&  Western;  Delaware  &  Hudson,  and  the  Frisco. 


Chairman  Pearce  Visits  Section  III 

He.  Pearce,  chairman  of  Section  VI,  Purchases 
&  Stores,  visited  Section  III  yesterday  to  extend 
to  its  members  an  invitation  to  attend  an  exhi- 
bition of  the  moving  pictures  of  the  supply  train  service 
on  the  Southern  Pacific. 

He  also  made  the  following  remarks : 

"I  also  take  the  opportunity  at  this  time  to  acknowl- 
edge the  very  courteous  treatment  your  president  has 
extended  to  our  Section,  and  to  me  personally,  and  in 
recognition  of  the  substantial  help  he  has  been  to  us. 

"We  have  many  things  in  common,  in  fact  they  are 
nearly  all  in  common.  By  meetings  of  this  kind,  and  the 
interchange  of  ideas  through  committees  and  conven- 
tions, we  are  bound  to  accomplish  much  in  the  way  of 
unified  helpfulness. 

"I  have  just  one  subject  that  I  wish  to  mention,  and 
that  is  the  minimum  specification  which  Mr.  Tollerton 
has  handled  wath  me,  and  which  we  believe  will  be  of 
great  benefit  to  us  all.  I  wil'  not  take  the  time  of  your 
meeting  to  express  what  must  appear  to  be  very  obvious, 
the  great  advantage  of  a  minimum  specification,  and  by 
co-operation  between  the  two  Sections,  the  users  and  the 
procurers,  I  feel  that  a  very  great  work  will  be  accom- 
plished." 
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Grand  Ball  In  Honor  of  Section  VI 

Tin.  1:N  IKKTAINMKNT  I'RdCRAM  fof  tllC  COIlVCIltioilS 
was  dosed  and  tlic  curtain  run  down  last  night  at 
tlic  conclusion  of  the  Grand  Ball  in  honor  of  the 
Purchases  and  Stores  Section.  The  attendance,  as  was 
expected,  again  broke  all  records,  not  less  than  3,000 
people  enjoying  the  evening's  entertainment. 

The  feature  of  the  ball  was  the  grand  march  at  9.30 
o'clock.  Actual  figures  of  the  numl)er  in  the  line  of 
march  were  not  taken  by  the  entertainment  committee, 
but  the  estimate  was  that  those  taking  part  in  the  march 
last  night  exceeded  in  number  the  total  of  last  Thurs- 
day night.  Good  dance  music  was  furnished  by  the 
Taylor  orchestra  and  refreshments  were  enjoyed  between 
dances. 

The  Entertainment  Committee  in  charge  of  the  ball 
was  composed  of :  W.  M.  Wilson,  Chairman ;  L.  O. 
Cameron,  L.  B.  Sherman,  R.  J.  Himmelright,  Floyd  Cof- 
fin, Horace  Hager,  Ellsworth  Haring,  William  Melcher, 
I.  C.  Rogers  and  R.  P.  Townsend. 


R.  S.  M.  A.  Committee 

Chairmen  Appointed 

NEWLY  ELECTED  PRESIDENT  John  F.  Schurch,  of  the 
Railway  Supply  Manufacturers'  Association,  an- 
nounces through  the  Daily  his  appointments  of 
chairmen  of  the  committees  for  the  1921  conventions. 
They  are  as  follows : 

Entertainment — R.  J.  Himmelright,  American  Arch 
Company,  New  York. 

Exhibit — Charles  W.  Beaver,  Yale  &  Towne  Manu- 
facturing Company,  New  York. 

Hotels — Leroy  S.  Wright,  The  National  Malleable 
Castings  Company,  Chicago. 

Transportation — Harry  E.  Daniels,  West  Disinfect- 
ing Company,  Chicago. 

Enrollment — F.  H.  Smith,  Gold  Car  Heating  &  Light- 
ing Company,  New  York. 

Finance — George  A.  Cooper,  Frost  Railway  Supply 
Company,  Detroit. 


Registration  Passes  6,000  Mark 

Yi..sti;ki)Av  n(m)n,  for  the  first  time  in  history,  the  to 
tal  registration  at  the  conventions  exceeded  6,000, 
reaching  the  record-breaking  figure  of  6,073.  This 
was  not  entirely  due  to  the  fact  that  the  Purchases  and 
.Stores  as  well  as  the  Mechanical  .Section  was  meeting 
here,  but  to  this  and  to  an  increase  in  attendance  of  al- 
most all  clas.ses  of  visitors.  The  number  of  members  of 
the  Mechanical  Section  here  exceeds  all  records.  The 
detailed  figures  are  as  follows: 

Members,    Section    III 875 

Members,   Section   VI 364 

Spcci.il    Guests    785 

Kailroad    Ladies    798 

Supply     Ladies     676 

Supply    Men     2,575 

Total     6,073 


These  are  the  General 

Committee  Members 

THROUGH  AX  ERROR  in  the  report  of  the  proceedings 
of  Section  III,  Mechanical,  the  names  of  the  newly 
elected  members  of  the  Committee  on  Nominations 
were  announced  in  yesterday's  issue  of  the  Daily  Rail- 
xvay  Age  as  having  been  elected  members  of  the  General 
Committee.  The  names  of  those  who  were  elected  mem- 
bers of  the  General  Committe  are  as  follows : 

J.  S.  Lentz,  Master  Car  Builder,  Lehigh  Valley. 

H.  R.  Warnock,  General  Superintendent  Motive 
Power,  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul. 

C.  E.  Fuller,  Superintendent  Motive  Power  and  Ma- 
chinery, Union  Pacific. 

Willard  Kells,  General  Superintendent  Motive  Power, 
Atlantic  Coast  Line. 

John  Purcell,  Assistant  to  Vice-President,  Atchison, 
Topeka  &  Santa  Fe. 

H.  L.  Ingersoll,  Assistant  to  President,  New  York 
Central  Lines. 

J.  J.  Tatum,  Superintendent  Car  Department,  Balti- 
more &  Ohio. 


Entertainment  Committee 


Top   Row,  Left  to   Right— W.   B.   Wise,  John   B.   McClintock,   I.   C.   Rogers,    Elworth   Barring,   Gardner   W.  Taylor,   H.   A.   Varney,   J.    W.   Fogg,   W.    E. 

Greenwood,  Langley  Ingraham,  J.  R.  Forney,  William  Melcher,  Raymond   P.   Townsend,   Horace  Hager. 
Bottom    Row,    Left    to    Right — L.    O.    Cameron,    R.    J.    Himmelright,    Dan     Eubanks,  W.   K.   Krepps,  W.  M.   Wilson,   S.  W.   Sargent,   Floyd   Coffin. 


American  Railroad  Association — Section  III — Mechanical 

Several  Important  Reports  Received  Relating  to  Car 
Department  Practices 

Chairman    Tollerton    called    the    meeting    to    order    at    9.45    A.  M. 

Revision  of  Passenger  Car  Rules  of  Interchange 


HE  COMMITTEE  SUBMITS  the  fol- 
lowing for  your  considera- 
tion : 

Rule  7. — Change  paragraph 
(12),  Section  (f),  to  read: 
"Wrought  steel  wheels  may- 
be substituted  for  cast  steel 
or  steel-tired  wheels." 

Rule  8. — Add  following  in- 
terpretation under  paragraph 
(a): 

Q. — What  is  known  theft  of 
parts  of  car  occurring  on  hand- 
ling   line    intended    to    cover? 

A. — Where  the  handling 
line  knows,  beyond  question 
of  doubt,  that  the  items  were 
stolen  while  car  was  in  their 
possession,  Ihe  car  owner  can 
not  be  held  responsible,  and 
classed    as    a    delivering    line 


"Missing  brake  cylinders,  res- 


the    missing    material    should    be 
defect. 

Change  paragraph  (g)  to  read: 
ervoirs,  triple  valves,  control  valves,  pressure  retaining  valves, 
cut-out  cocks,  angle  cocks,  air  hose,  steam  hose,  end  steam 
valves,  signal  hose,  and  any  portion  of  steam  train  line  missing 
with  end  steam  valves." 

Change  paragraph  (h)  to  read  as  follows:  "Burst  or  broken 
steam  pipes  and  fittings,  damaged  steam  valves,  traps,  and  parts 
of  same  (inside  of  car),  when  due  to  freezing,  on  cars  equipped 
with  a  combined  steam  heat  cut-out  and  drain  valve,  also  on 
cars  equipped  with  hot  water  system  of  heating,  except  when 
accompanied  by  porter  furnished  by  car  owner." 

Rule  10. — Change  paragraph  (b)  to  read:  "This  charge  of 
five  mills  is  to  cover  the  expenses  of  operation,  maintenance, 
depreciation  and  interest  on  the  electrical  equipment ;  therefore, 
all  expenses  incident  to  the  operation  and  maintenance  of  such 


special  features  (except  inspection,  lubrication  and  distilled  water 
for  batteries)  shall  be  charges  against  the  car  owner,  unless 
due  to  unfair  usage." 

Rule  II. — Change  to  read  as  follows :  "Information  as  to  mile- 
age made  by  cars  must  be  furnished  promptly  on  request  of 
owners  by  railways  over  which  cars  are  run,  and  when  cars 
make  no  mileage  on  any  calendar  day  the  report  must  so  specify." 

Rule  ij. — Make  last  sentence  of  "Answer"  to  "Interpretation" 
read :  "Therefore,  labor  used  in  renewing  or  repairing  other 
items  is  permissible  at  the  rate  per  hour  as  shown  in  item  20  of 
Rule  21." 

Rule  iS — Change  to  read  as  follows  :  "The  depreciation  of  all 
passenger  equipment  cars  due  to  age  shall  be  figured  at  three 
per  cent  per  annum  upon  the  yearly  depreciated  value  of  same, 
to  continue  not  to  exceed  50  per  cent  of  its  original  value.  The 
above  method  of  depreciation  applies  equally  to  either  body, 
air  brakes  or  trucks  of  such  cars.  The  excess  cost  of  betterments 
applied,  depreciated  from  the  date  of  application,  may  be  added 
to  the  depreciated  value  of  the  car." 

Rules  20,  21  and  22 — Change  to  conform  with  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Committee  on  Prices  for  Labor  and  Material. 

The  report  is  signed  by  H.  H.  Harvey  (Chairman),  Chicago, 
Burlington  &  Quincy;  C.  J.  Nelson,  Chicago  &  North  Western; 
W.  R.  McMunn,  New  York  Central ;  J.  E.  Mehan,  Chicago,  Mil- 
waukee &  St.  Paul;  T.  J.  Boring,  Pennsylvania;  I.  N.  Clark, 
Grand  Trunk,  and  C.  S.  Patton,  Seaboard  Air  Line. 

Discussion 

The  report  was  presented  by  H.  H.  Harvey  (C.  B.  &  Q.), 
who,  in  the  course  of  his  remarks,  said:  In  regard  to  Rule 
18,  since  the  committee's  report  was  written  the  commit- 
tee on  Freight  Car  Depreciation  has  gotten  up  a  report 
which  changes  the  basis  of  settlement  for  destroyed  cars. 
If  that  report  carries  it  will  mean  that  the  passenger  car 
rules  would  also  have  to  be  changed,  but  it  is  my  thought 
that  that  could  safely  go  over  another  year  because  there 
are  very  few   passenger  cars   destroyed. 
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Mr.  Goodnow   (C.  &  N.  \V.)  :  /  iiiotc  the  report  be  aceeftcd  The  motion,  on  being  sceonded  and  put   to  vote,  was  un:ot\ 

and  approz'ed.  mously  carried. 


Report  on  Prices  For   Labor  and  Material 


N   CONFORMITY    WITH   A    MOTION 

carried  at  the  1919  conven- 
tion, the  committee  contin- 
ued the  work  of  analyzing 
the  prices  for  labor  and 
material  (as  outlined  by  the 
Committee  on  Compensation 
for  Freight  Car  Repairs  in 
their  report  to  the  1915  con- 
vention) and  submits  com- 
plete revision  of  present 
Rules  98,  101,  107  and  111  in 
freight,  and  Rules  21  and  22 
in  passenger  car  code. 

Material  prices  set  forth 
in  the  annexed  recommenda- 
tions for  1920-21  rules  are 
representative  of  market 
conditions  in  February,  1920, 
basic  prices  having  been  ob- 
tained from  the  Chicago,  Kansas  City  and  Omaha  offices  of  the 
Division  of  Purchases  and  Stores,  and  from  eight  railroads  in 
same  region.  Suitable  allowances  were  added  to  the  basic  prices 
to  cover  foreign,  deadhead  and  distributing  freight  charges, 
direct  and  indirect  store  expense,  fabricating  labor  when  in- 
volved, and  interest  on  stock  investment,  based  on  average 
monthly  inventory  balance  multiplied  by  the  interest  rate,  and 
the  result  divided  by  the  total  annual  material  disbursements. 

Your  attention  is  especially  directed  to  Items  192  and  193  in 
proposed  Rule  101  which  would  restore  the  practice  of  applying 
and  charging  the  owner  for  second  hand  cast  iron  and  cast 
steel  wheels.  It  is  felt  that  this  will  prevent  the  tremendous  eco- 
nomic waste  which  has  recently  resulted  through  withholding 
cars  from  service  during  shortages  of  new  wheels,  and  the  re- 
sultant scrapping  of  serviceable  second-hand  wheels  because  of 
the  low  percentage  of  owned  cars,  to  which  they  could  be  ap- 
plied, which  is  now  being  operated  by  carriers.  Prices  of  sec- 
ond hand  wheels  are  fixed  at  55  per  cent  of  new  prices  so  that 
exorbitant  charges  will  not  be  made  for  applying  them. 

Scrap  materials  were  averaged  and  market  prices,  less  trans- 
portation charges  to  the  scrap  plant,  were  set  up  as  credits. 

Labor  allowances  (shown  in  hours  and  tenths)  as  proposed 
in  the  annexed  report  are  felt  to  be  representative  of  conditions 
prevalent  today  throughout  the  country,  being  in  the  main 
based  upon  2,529  time  studies  conducted  by  the  sub-committee 
in  1915  and  1916  at  34  shops  in  27  cities  throughout  the  United 
States  and  part  of  Canada.  As  most  of  the  operations  were 
performed  at  that  time  on  piecework  basis,  the  committee  added 
a  fixed  percentage  based  on  a  study  made  by  one  large  road 
covering  39,641  output  hours,  to  such  piecework  hours  in  order 
to  make  the  proposed  time  allowances  more  commensurate  with 
the  time  being  consumed  today  under  a  general  day  work  sys- 
tem. The  results  were  checked  and  supplemented  with  time 
consumed  on  four  of  the  largest  systems  in  the  country. 

The  basic  hourly  rate  for  applied  labor  on  wooden,  steel  and 
composite  freight  train  car  repairs  throughout  the  country  was 
found  to  be  65  cents,  being  a  weighted  average  of  19,797  hourly 
rates  paid  on  wooden,  steel  and  composite  freight  car  repairs 
by  six  roads. 

Upon  receipt  of  replies  to  its  circular  of  December  13,  1919, 
the  committee  set  up  48  per  cent  for  direct  overhead,  (which  is 
the  figure  reached  by  the  Committee  on  Compensation  for  Car 
Repairs  in  their  report  to  the  1915  convention),  and  6  per  cent 
for  indirect  overhead,  or  a  total  of  54  per  cent  to  cover  the 
expenses  stipulated  in  Rule  107.  This  65  cents  per  hour,  plus  54 
per  cent,  resulted  in  the  $1.00  per  hour  labor  allowance  recom- 
mended by  the  committee. 

The  details  of  practically  all  items  are  radically  modified  to 
avoid  inconsistent  overlapping  of  labor,  such  as  the  inclusion 
of  bolts,  fascia  and  deadwood  in  the  labor  allowance  for  renew- 
ing sheathing,  as  set  forth  in  interpretation  of  present  rules. 


With  the  adaption  of  these  proposed  rules,  it  will  be  possible 
for  all  roads  to  perform  each  item  of  work  for  other  carriers, 
without  resultant  losses. 

The  report  was  signed  by  G.  E.  Carson  (Chairman),  New 
York  Central;  J.  E.  Mchan,  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul; 
Ira  Everett,  Lehigh  Valley;  E.  W.  Smith,  Pennsylvania;  H.  H. 
Harvey,  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy;  J.  H.  Milton,  Chicago, 
Rock  Island  &  Pacific;  C.  N.  Swanson,  Atchison,  Topcka  & 
Santa  Fe;  H.  L.  Osman,  Morris  &  Company,  and  A.  E.  Smith, 
Union  Tank  Line. 

Proposed  Changes  and  Revisions  in  Rule  98 

Bills  rendered  for  material  and  labor  cost  of  wheels  and  axles  shall  be 
in  accordance  with  the  schedule  of  prices,  with  the  proper  debits  and 
credits   as    shown    in    Rules    101    and    107. 

All  non-A.  R.  A.  standard  axles  shall  be  charged  and  credited  at  the 
average  credit  price  shown  in  Rule  101  for  such  axles,  except  as  fol- 
lows: New  non-A.  R.  A.  standard  axles  applied,  of  odd  over-all  length  or 
odd  journal  dimensions,  for  which  A.  R.  A.  standard  axle  can  not  be 
substituted,  shall  be  charged  at  price,  new,  for  such  axle. 

Items  201,  202  and  203  in  Rule  101  shall  cover  new  and  average 
credit    prices    for    non-A.    R.    A.    standard    axle. 

Kor  non-A.  R.  A.  standard  axles  of  a  capacity  other  than  those  shown 
in  Rule  101,  Items  201,  202  and  203,  use  the  new  and  scrap  prices  shown 
for  A.  R.  A.  standard  axle  of  the  same  capacity;  if  the  same  capacity  is 
not  shown,  use  new  and  scrap  prices  shown  for  A.  R.  A.  standard  axle 
of  the  next  lower  capacity. 

If  new  wheels  and  axles  are  substituted  for  average  credit  price  wheels 
and  second  hand  or  average  credit  axle,  proper  charges  and  credits  shall 
be  allowed,  although  such  substitution  be  made  on  account  of  only  one 
loose  or  defective  wheel  or  a  defective  axle,  with  the  following  excep- 
tions; in  case  the  owner  of  a  car  removes  a  damaged  wheel  or  axle,  no 
charge  shall  be  made  for  any  difference  in  value  between  the  parts  used 
and   those   removed   that   are   not   damaged. 

In  Case  of  Owner's  Defects 

No  credit  will  be  allowed  owner  for  loss  of  service  metal  due  to  turn- 
ing off  wheels.  Should  there  be  a  further  loss  of  service  metal,  howeyer, 
due  to  the  application  of  other  wheels,  the  proper  credit  for  such  ad- 
ditional loss  must  be  given  the  owner.  Any  increase  in  the  amount  of 
service  metal,  due  to  the  application  of  other  wheels,  may  be  charged  to 
the    owner. 

Delivering  Line  Defects 

When  repairs  are  not  covered  by  defect  card,  the  proper  credit  for 
•any  loss  of  service  metal  must  be  given  the  owner,  at  the  rate  of  $2.21 
for  each  iV  in.  of  service  metal  removed,  measured  on  radius  of  tread, 
in  connection  with  full  standard  tread  and  contour,  and  charge  shall  be 
made  against  owner  for  any  increase  in  the  amount  of  service  metal  due 
to  application  of  other  wheel. 

When  the  repairs  are  covered  by  the  defect  card  of  another  company, 
charge  covering  such  repairs  shall  be  made  against  the  owner  of  the  car, 
the  defect  card  and  the  billing  repair  card  to  be  attached  to  the  bill.  The 
owner  to  render  counter-bill  on  the  authority  of  the  defect  card  against 
the  company  issuing  same,  including  an  additional  cha'rge  to  cover  the  loss 
of  service  metal  on  account  of  the  defects  covered  by  the  card.  Should 
there  be  an  additional  loss  of  service  metal,  on  account  of  the  applica- 
tion of  other  wheels,  the  company  making  the  repairs  shall  allow  the 
proper  credit  to  the  owner  to  cover  such  additional  loss  of  metal.  Should 
there  be  an  increase  in  the  amount  of  service  metal,  due  to  the  applica- 
tion of  other  wheel,  such  increase  may  be  charged  to  the  owner. 

The  above  provisions  shall  govern  any  loss  or  increase  of  service  metal 
on  account  of  the  mate  wheel,  even  if  same  is  not  defective,  when  both 
wheels  are  turned  off  to  correspond. 

The  necessary  information  must  be  given  in  all  cases,  as  provided  in 
Rules  9  and   10. 

In  cases  of  side-flat  wheels,  Ys  in.  for  loss  of  service  metal  will  be 
allowed  for  flat  spots  2}^  in.  long,  and  ■h  in.  for  each  additional  inch  or 
fraction   thereof. 

Any  additional  loss  of  service  metal  that  it  is  necessary  to  remove 
on  account  of  worn  flange  or  tread  must  be  borne  by  car  owner. 

Proposed  Changes  and  Revisions  in  Rule  101 

[The  committee  presented  a  complete  comparison  of  the  pro- 
posed and  the  present  prices  (including  30  per  cent)  for  214 
items  of  material  and  for  labor.  In  the  latter  case  the  increase 
was  from  $0,871  to  $1.00  an  hour.— Editor.] 

Proposed  Changes  and  Revisions  in  Rule  107 

The  following  table  shows  the  labor  charge  which  may  be  made  for 
performing  the  various  operations  shown.  Unless  otherwise  specified, 
the  labor  allowances  include  all  work  necessary  to  complete  each  item  of 
repairs. 

All  previous  decisions  or  interpretations  of  the  Arbitration  Committee 
respecting  labor  charges  in  the  A.  R.  A.  Rules  then  effective  which  in 
any  way  conflict  with  the  instructions  set  forth  in  each  item  of  A.  R.  A. 
Rules  98  and  107  are  hereby  cancelled,  effective  with  the  adoption  of  the 
revised    rule. 

The  labor  charges  of  $1.00  per  hour  (Item  172,  Rule  101,  and  $1.25 
per  hour.  Item  443,  Rule  107)  in  addition  to  including  the  actual  labor 
cost  of  performing  the  work,  include  the  following  items  of  indirect 
expense: 

Wages  of  foremen,  work  inspectors,  clerks,  laborers,  etc.,  working  on 
freight    repairs. 

Proportion   of   the   expense   of  operating   power   plant   and    of   wages   of 
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shop  or  gang  foremen,  shop  clerks,  etc.,  whose  time  is  not  charged  direct 
to  freight  repairs. 

Shop  switching,  including  repairs,  depreciation,  interest,  taxes,  fuel, 
lubrication,  water,  other  supplies,  fuel  station  and  engine  house  ex- 
penses, wages  of  engnemen  and  firemen,  switch  crews  and  switch  tenders. 

Proportion  of  salaries  and  expenses  of  G.  S.  M.  P.  and  M.  and  clerks, 
S.  M.  P.  and  M.  and  clerks,  master  mechanics  and  clerks,  and  general 
foremen. 

[The  table  included  in  the  proposed  revision  of  Rule  107, 
presented  a  comparison  of  the  present  and  the  proposed  number 
of  hours,  or  changes  allowed  for  performing  452  operations. 
Included  in  these  were  the  following  labor  rates : 

For  straightening  or  repairing  parts  in  place  on  damaged 
cars,  $1.00  per  hour  proposed;  $0.67  per  hour  present. 

Repairing  steel  tanks  of  steel  cars,  $1.25  per  hour  proposed; 
$0.72  per  hour  present. — Editor.] 

Rules  109  and  110 

Remove  second  and  third  paragraphs  of  Rule  109. 
Eliminate  Rule  110. 

Proposed  Changes  and  Revisions  in  Rule  111 

When  angle  cocks,  cut-out  cocks,  pressure  retaining  valves  and  release 
valves,  or  detail  parts  of  same,  are  renewed,  ground  in  or  otherwise  re- 
paired,  account   defective   or   missing,   charge    shall   be   made   for   complete 


cock   or   valve   and   average    credit   allowed   according   to    prices    shown    in 
Rule  101. 

[The  present  and  proposed  labor  charges  for  air  brake  repair 
work  were  tabulated,  a  number  of  items  as  they  appear  in  the 
present  rule  being  eliminated  in  the  proposed  revision. — 
Editor.] 

Passenger  Car  Rules  21  and  22 

In  addition  to  the  proposed  changes  in  labor  charges  shown 

in  the  table  accompanying  Rule  21,  the  following  revision  was 

proposed : 

The  labor  prices  as  shown  in  Rule  111  for  freight  cars  shall  be  used  for 
ordinary  quick-action  triple  valves,  and  for  cylinders  14  in.  or  less  in  di- 
ameter   on    passenger   cars. 

Changes  in  the  charges  for  material  shown  in  Rule  22  were 
presented  in  comparison  with  the  present  prices. 

Discussion 

The  report  was  presented  by  G.  E.  Carson  (N.  Y.  C),  Chair- 
man of  the  committee. 

C.  E.  Fuller  (U.  P.)  :  /  move  the  report  he  accepted  and 
printed  in  the  proceedings,  and  that  we  approve  the  changes  in 
the  rules  as  reported  by  the  committee.  (The  motion  was  sec- 
onded and  carried.) 


Report  on  the  Depreciation  of  Freight  Cars 


TH;e      1919      CONVENTION      THE 

report  of  the  committee  was 
accepted  only  in  so  far  as 
the  recommended  rate  for  de- 
preciation is  concerned,  and 
was  returned  to  the  commit- 
tee for  further  consideration. 
The  committee  has  held 
five  meetings  during  the  year 
and  has  also  held  two  con- 
ferences with  the  following 
committee  representing  the 
Railway  Accounting  Officers' 
Association  :  IV.  H.  Williams 
(Chairman),  Delaware  & 
Hudson;  H.  D.  Foster,  Chi- 
cago, Burlington  &  Quincy ; 
G.  E.  Bissonnett,  Union  Pa- 
cific ;  H.  H.  Laughton,  South- 
ern Railway,  and  /.  W.  Orr,  Pennsylvania. 

Basis  of  Settlement 

Present  Interchange  Rule  112  provides  for  three  bases  of 
•settlement  for  destroyed  or  damaged  cars.  Cars  built  prior  to 
October  1,  1914,  are  to  be  settled  for  at  arbitrary  values  shown 
in  the  rules,  depreciated  from  the  date  the  car  was  originally 
built,  plus  an  allowance  for  certain  specified  additions  and  bet- 
terments depreciated  from  the  date  applied.  Cars  built  on  or 
after  October  1,  1914,  are  to  be  settled  for  on  the  basis  of  orig- 
inal cost  price,  new,  depreciated  from  the  date  the  car  was  built 
new,  plus  allowances  for  certain  specified  additions  and  better- 
ments depreciated  from  the  date  applied.  Bodies  of  refrigerator 
cars,  stock  cars  permanently  fitted  for  stall  shipments,  and  other 
freight  cars  designed  for  special  purposes,  not  referred  to  above, 
shall  be  settled  for  at  the  present  cost  price,  as  may  be  agreed  to 
by  the  parties  in  interest,  less  the  depreciation  due  to  age,  which 
latter  shall  be  on  the  basis  as  for  regular  freight  car  equipment. 

The  committee  recommends  that  the  rule  be  amended  to  pro-  . 
vide  that  destroyed  or  damaged  freight  cars  be  settled  for  on  the 
basis  of  reproduction  cost. 

Method  of  Arriving  at  Reproduction  Cost 

The  committee  recommends  that  the  reproduction  cost  of  cars 
on  which  depreciation  is  figured  be  based  on  the  per  pound 
basis  for  the  various  classes  of  cars  specified,  with  an  additional 
allowance  for  wrought-steel  wheels  which  shall  be  the  difference 
between  the  cost  of  cast-iron  and  wrought-steel  wheels. 

The  committee  recommends  that  the  Committee  on  Prices  for 
Labor   and    Material    determine   the    reproduction   value   of   th« 


various  classes  of  cars  as  specified  in  the  following  table,  and 
base  the  per  pound  price  on  the  average  cost  of  cars  built  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada;  the  prices  for  the  year  previous  to 
the  effective  date  in  the  rules  to  be  determined  annually  and  con- 
inue  in  effect  the  same  as  the  Rules  of  Interchange: 

Refgr.         Tank         All  other 
Class  A — All   steel. 

Class  B — Steel  underframe  with  steel  super- 
structure frame. 

Class  C — All  steel  underframe. 

Class  D — All  wood,  with  continuous  metal 
center  sill  construction,  with  not  less  than 
24  in.  of  sectional  area  between  draft  back 
stops,  and  with  not  less  than  one  top  or 
bottom  cover  plate  from  draft  back  stops 
to  draft  back  stop. 

Class  E — ^All  wood,  with  not  less  than  8-in. 
continuous  metal  center  sills  of  not  less 
than  i8  lb.  per  foot  per  member,  with  not 
less  than  one  top  or  bottom  cover  plate 
from  bolster  to  bolster. 

All  wood,  with  not  less  than  8-in.  con- 
tinuous metal  dra-ft  of  not  less  than  18  lb. 
per  foot  per  member,  with  not  less  than 
one  top  or  bottom  cover  plate  from  bolster 
to   bolster. 

All  wood,  with  not  less  than  8-in.  con- 
tinuous metal  draft  of  not  less  than  18  lb. 
per  foot  per  member,  securely  fastened  to 
wooden  center  sills  not  less  than  4-in.  x  8-in. 

Class  F — All   wood. 

Note  1 — Cars  which  do  not  conform  to  Classes  A,  B,  C,  D  and  E,  such 
as  metal  draft  arms  bolted  to  wooden  sills,  and  cars  with  center  sill  sec- 
tions, cover  plates,  etc.,  below  those  specified,  shall  be  settled  for  as  all 
wood  cars   under   Class   F. 

Note  2 — Where  cast  or  pressed  steel  extensions  are  used  and  riveted  to 
metal  center  or  draft  sills  between  bolsters,  they  shall  be  considered  as 
continuous. 

Note  3 — Cover  plate  may  be  part  top  and  part  bottom,  providing  the 
specified  length  is  covered. 

Rate  of  Depreciation 

The  committee  recommends  the  following  rates  for  depreciation, 
straight  depreciation  basis,  of  freight  cars  to  be  prefaced  with 
the  following  note: 

These  rules  are  for  the  purpose  of  settlement  between  carriers  and 
between  carriers  and  private  lines,  for  destroyed  or  damaged  cars, 
handled  under  the  Rules  of  Interchange,  and  are  not  intended  to  be 
applied  to  cars  of  the  same  particular  types  in  the  accounting  of  indi- 
vidual carriers: 

All    steel     3  per  cent 

Steel   undertr.  me  with   steel  superstructure   frame 3   per  cent 

All    steel    underframe .3  per  cent 

All  wood,  with  continuous  metal  center  sill  construction, 
with  not  less  than  24  in.  of  sectional  area  between  draft 
hack  stops,  and  with  not  less  than  one  top  or  bottom 
cover  plate  from  draft  back  stops  to  draft  back  stops... 3!^  per  cent 
All  wood,  with  not  less  than  8-in.  continuous  metal  center 
sills  of  not  less  than  18  lb.  per  foot  per  member,  with  not 
less  than  one  top  or  bottom  cover  plate  from  bolster  to 
bolster. 
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All  wo«(l,  with  not  lesa  than  8-in.  continuous  metal  draft  of 

not    tfss   than    iH   Ih.    ffr    foul   per    mi^mbi'r.    with    not    less 

thim  one  top  or  lH>ltoni  cover  plate  from  bolster  to  bolster. 

All  wood,  with  not  less  than  Kin.  continuous  metal  draft  of 

not  less  than   iS  Ih.  per  foot  per  member,  securely  fastened 

to  wiKulcn  center  sills  nut  less  than  4'in.  by  8in iyi  per  cent 

All    wood    4  per  cent 

All    other    cars 4  per  cent 

Tank  cars   for  non-corrosive   coinniodilics Same  rate  as 

other  cars  of 
similar  con- 
struction. 

Tank  cars  for  corrosive  commodities  of  any  construction.  ..  .4  per  cent 

Note — Depreciation  rates  as  applying  to  different  classes  of  cars  include 
trucks   and   air   brakes. 

Note — -A  slccl  su|ierstructurc  frame  car  indicates  a  car  having  the  side 
and  t-nd   uprights,   braces  and  plates   riveted  together. 

Note — Allowances  for  depreciation  shall  in  no  case  exceed  80  per  cent 
of   the   value    new. 

Note — On  cars  damape^l  or  destroyed  after  March  1,  1919,  depreciation 
shall  Ih-  ligxired  from  month  of  the  year  built  to  month  of  the  year  dam- 
aged  or  destroyed.      No    fractional   i)arts  of   a   month   to   be   considered. 

Rebuilt  Cars 

It  was  the  unanimous  opinion  of  your  committee  that  the  so- 
called  rebuilt  cars  should  not  be  given  any  special  consideration 
in  making  settlement  when  destroyed  unless,  in  rebuilding,  cars 
were  made  to  form  to  certain  construction  standards.  The  com- 
mitti-e  tluTcfiire  rccoinmcMids  the  following  addition  to  this  rule 
to  cover  settlement   for  rebuilt  cars : 

A  car  may  be  considered  as  rebuilt  and  be  so  stenciled,  when  the  cost  of 
repairs  (including  additions  and  betterments)  exceeds  one-half  of  the  cost 
of  reproduction  at  actual  cost  new  in  kind  at  date  of  rebuilding,  as  shown 
in  Section  of  the  Interchange  Rules  on  cars  of  similar  type,  pro- 
vided the  car,  as  to  couplers,  wheels  and  axles,  brake  equipment,  and, 
center  sill  and  end  construction,  was  made  to  conform  with  the  then  exist- 
ing A.   R.  A.  Standards  for  reinforcing  equipment. 

If  this  recommendation  is  adopted  it  will  be  necessary  for  the 
Committee  on  Car  Construction  to  provide  immediately  a  stand- 
ard strength  requirement  for  the  rebuilt  car. 

The  report  was  signed  by  C.  E.  Chambers  (Chairman),  Cen- 
tral of  New  Jersey;  J.  Hainen,  Southern;  A.  E.  Calkins,  New 
York  Central ;  L.  K.  Sillcox,  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul ; 
R.  L.  Kleine,  Pennsylvania;  J.  W.  Sasser,  Norfolk  Southern; 
W.  J.  Robider,  Canadian  Pacific,  and  H.  L.  Osman,  Morris  & 
Company. 

Discussion 

The  report  was  presented  by  R.  L.  Kleine  (Penn.),  a  mem- 
ber of  the  committee.  After  reading  the  report,  Mr.  Kleine 
said  that,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  Tank  Car  Committee,  a  rear- 
rangement of  the  headings  would  be  made  with  the  following  ad- 
ditional notes.  Note  4.  The  reproduction  costs  include  the 
bodies  and  trucks.  In  the  case  of  tank  cars  the  trucks  are  in- 
cluded with  the  underframe.    Where  tank  cars  are  built  without 


underframfs  the  couplers,  draft  gear  and  brakes  are  to  be  in  in- 
cluded with  the  trucks ;  the  remaining  fittings,  such  as  saddles, 
striking  castings,  etc.,  are  to  be  included  with  the  tank.  Insu- 
lation and  jackets  arc  part  of  the  tank. 

After  the  item  near  the  Ijottoin  of  page  4,  "All  other  cars 

4  per  cent.",  Mr.  Kleine  said:  In  order  to  be  consistent  with  the 
change  on  the  preceding  page,  we  depreciate  the  tank  car  under- 
frame  with  the  truck  the  same  as  with  other  cars,  and  make  a 
change  in  tlie  tank  itself,  depreciating  the  tank  separately. 
Therefore,  we  suggest  a  change  in  the  next  two  items,  making 
then  read  as  follows  : 

"Tank  cars  for  non-corrosive  commodities,  3  per  cent.",  or  in 
other  words,  the  same  as  for  steel  cars. 

"Tank  cars  for  corrosive  commodities  of  any  construction, 

5  per    cent." 

C.  E.  Giles  (L.  &  N.):  Under  the  caption  of  "Method  of 
Arriving  at  Reproduction  Cost,"  I  note  that  an  additional 
allowance  is  made  for  wrought  steel  wheels.  I  would  like 
to  ask  Mr.  Kleine  why  no  additional  allowance  is  made  for 
cast  steel  wheels;  they  are  being  used  very  largely  in 
freight  service,  and  some  consideration  I  think  should  be 
given   to  them. 

Mr.  Kleine:  We  considered  the  cast  steel  wheel,  but  felt 
that  the  cast  steel  wheel  was  more  or  less  experimental, 
not  a  standard  of  the  Association,  and  a  one-mileage 
wheel.  In  other  words,  the  committee  confined  itself  to 
the   present   standards   of   the   Association. 

Mr.  Giles :  /  move  that  the  committee  be  instructed  to  make 
a  provision  for  an  additional  allowance  for  cast  steel  wheels. 

The  tnotion  was  seconded  and  on  being  put  to  vote,  was 
unanimously  carried. 

Mr.  Giles:  /  move  you  that  the  report  be  accepted  and  sub- 
mitted to  letter  ballot. 

Mr.  Fuller :    /  second  the  motion. 

Mr.  Kleine:  As  this  is  an  interchange  rule  matter,  I  do 
not  see  why  it  should  go  to  letter  ballot.  It  should  be 
adopted  the  same  as  the  interchange  rules  on  the  floor  of 
this   convention. 

F.  W.  Brazier  (N.  Y.  C.)  :  If  the  question  of  Rebuilt  Cars 
hasn't  been  a  bugbear  to  all  of  us  I  don't  know  what  has,  and 
now  you  have  something  which  is  complete.  If  we  wait  to  get  a 
letter  ballot  and  get  the  different  opinions  we  won't  know 
where  we  are  at,  and  I  want  to  stand  by  Mr.  Kleine's  report. 

Mr.  Giles :  /  will  withdraw  that  part  of  my  motion  that  it  be 
submitted  to  letter  ballot,  and  move  that  it  be  accepted  and 
printed  in  the  papers. 

Mr.  Fuller:  /  accept  the  amendment,  and  second  the  motion. 
The  motion,  on  being  put  to  a  vote,  was  unanimously  carried. 


Report  of  the  Arbitration  Committee 


HE  COMMITTEE,  during  the  year, 
has  decided  cases  1156  to 
1170,  inclusive,  and  copies 
have  been  sent  to  the  mem- 
bers. A  vote  of  concurrence 
in  the  decisions  is  requested 
by  the  committee. 

With  the  approval  of  the 
General  Committee  this  com- 
mittee has  continued  the 
rendering  of  interpretations 
of  such  questions  as  have 
been  asked  by  the  members 
regarding  the  rules.  These 
interpretations  have  been 
issued  in  Supplements  Nos.  1 
and  2  to  the  Rules  of  Inter- 
change. 

Effective  March  1,  1920, 
with  the  return  of  the  rail- 
roads to  private  control,  all  modifications  of  the  Interchange 
Rules  having  special  application  only  to  railroads  under  U.  S. 
Federal  control  as  indicated  in  the  rules,  were  cancelled,  being 
superseded  by  the  general  rules. 

The  changes  in  the  Rules  of  Interchange  promulgated  in  Sup- 


plements Nos.  1  and  2  will  be  made  in  the  rules  when  reissued, 
with  the  exception  of  changes  in  prices  for  labor  and  material, 
which  will  be  revised  in  accordance  with  action  taken  on  report 
of  the  Committee  on  Prices  for  Labor  and  Material. 

The  committee  did  not  this  year  request  the  members,  railroad 
clubs,  etc.,  to  submit  recommendations  for  changes  in  the  rules ; 
however,  all  recommendations  received  have  been  considered  and 
where  approved,  changes  have  been  recommended.  The  commit- 
tee has  also  considered  the  necessity  for  changes  in  the  rules  as 
developed  in  connection  with  the  various  decisions  and  interpre- 
tations rendered  during  the  year. 

Recommended  Changes  in  the  Rules  of  Interchange 

(Proposed  changes  in  the  present  rules  are  printed  italics.) 

RULE  2. 

The  committee  recommends  that  the  following  paragraph  be 
added  to  this  rule  as  the  third  paragraph  of  Section  (b)  : 

Cars  using  lighting  outfits  operated  by  gasoline  engines  will 
not  be  accepted  in  interchange. 

The  committee  recommends  that  Section  (c)  of  Rule  2  be 
modified  in  accordance  with  the  proposed  form  shown  below : 

Present  Form. — Rule  2,  section  (c).  Cars  improperly  loaded 
(not  complying  with  the  Loading  Rules)  when  transfer  or  re- 
arrangement of  lading  is  necessary. 
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Cars  of  80,000  lb.  capacity  and  over,  equipped  with  A.  R.  A. 
Standard  axles,  may  be  loaded  to  maximuin  shown  in  Column 
"A"  of  Rule  86,  which  is  the  total  weight  of  car  and  lading  for 
the  respective  capacities  given. 

Proposf.d  Form. — Rule  2,  section  (c).  Cars  improperly  loaded 
(not  complying  with  the  Loading  Rules)  when  transfer  or  re- 
arrangement of  lading  is  necessary. 

Cars  loaded  in  excess  of  the  maximum  of  Column  "A,"  table 
under  Rule  86,  which  is  ike  total  weight  of  car  and  lading  on 
rails  for  respectii'c  dimensions  of  axles  shozcn. 

RULE  3. 

The  committee  recommends  that  the  effective  date  of  second 
paragraph,  Section  (d)  of  Rule  3,  be  extended  to  October  1,  1922, 
in  accordance  with  proposed  form  shown  below : 

Cars  built  prior  to  October  1,  1915,  will  not  be  accepted  in 
interchange  after  October  i,  1922,  unless  equipped  with  h.  R.  A. 
Standard  axles. 

The  committee  recommends  that  the  effective  date  of  the  first 
paragraph.  Section  (h)  of  Rule  3,  be  extended  to  January  1, 
1922,  and  that  the  rule  be  modified  in  accordance  with  proposed 
form  shown  below : 

Present  Form. — Rule  3,  section  (h).  After  October  1,  1920, 
no  car  will  be  accepted  in  interchange  unless  the  body  is  stenciled 
light  weight  and  capacity  in  pounds,  as  provided  for  in  Rule  86. 
Tank  cars  shall  be  weighed  and  stenciled  by  the  tank  car  com- 
panies only,  or  by  authorized  representatives  of  the  tank  car 
companies. 

After  October  1,  1918,  when  cars  equipped  with  short  draft 
arms  receive  general  repairs,  long  metal  draft  arms  extending 
beyond  the  body  bolster,  steel  draft  members  extending  full 
length  of  car,  steel  center  sills  or  steel  underframes  must  be 
applied. 

Proposed  Form. — Rule  3,  section  (h).  After  January  i,  1922, 
no  car  will  be  accepted  in  interchange  unless  car  is  stenciled 
maximum  load,  light  weight  and  total  weight  in  poimds,  as  pro- 
vided for  in  Rules  30  and  86. 

Tank  cars  and  refrigerator  cars  of  private  ownership  shall  be 
weighed  and  stenciled  by  the  owner  only,  or  by  authorized  repre- 
sentative of  the  owner. 

After  October  1,  1918,  when  cars  equipped  with  short  draft 
arms  receive  general  repairs,  long  metal  draft  arms  extending 
beyond  the  body  bolster,  steel  draft  members  extending  full 
length  of  car,  transom  draft  gear,  steel  center  sills  or  steel 
underframes  must  be  applied. 

The  committee  recommends  that  the  effective  date  of  Section 
(i)  Rule  3,  be  extended  to  October  1,  1922,  and  the  rule  modi- 
fied in  accordance  with  the  form  shown  below : 

Proposed  Form. — Rule  3,  section  (i).  After  October  1,  1922, 
no  car  with  trucks  of  less  than  60,000  lb.  capacity  will  be  accepted 
in  interchange  unless  equipped  with  wooden  or  metal  draft  arms 
extending  beyond  the  body  bolster,  or  metal  draft  arms 
integral  with  body  bolster,  or  metal  draft  arms  extending  to 
metal  body  bolster  and  securely  riveted  to  same,  or  transom  draft 
gear. 

RULE  4. 

The  committee  recommends  that  the  second  paragraph  of  this 
rule  be  modified  in  accordance  with  the  proposed  form  shown 
below : 

Proposed  Form. — Rule  4,  (second  paragraph).  Defect  cards 
shall  not  be  required  for  any  damage  so  slight  that  no  repairs 
are  required,  nor  for  raked  or  cornered  sheathing,  roof  boards, 
fascia,  or  bent  or  cornered  end  sills,  not  necessitating  the  shop- 
ping of  the  car  before  reloading. 

RULE  9. 

The  committee  recommends  that  the  requirement  for  showing 
on  billing  repair  cards,  the  markings  on  axles  R  and  R  be 
eliminated. 

RULE  17. 

The  committee  recommends  that  an  additional  paragraph  be 
added  to  the  answer  of  Interpretation  No.  7  of  this  rule  as 
shown  in  Supplement  No.  1  to  the  Rules  of  Interchange,  the  in- 
terpretation to  read  ss  shown  below  : 

Proposed  Form. — Rule  17,  (Interpretation  No.  7)  : 


Q.— Does  the  substitution  of  A.  R.  A.  Standard  K-1  and  K-2 
triple  valves  for  valves  of  other  types  constitute  wrong  repairs 
for  which  defect  card  should  be  issued?  If  not,  what  should  be 
the  basis  for  charge  and  credit? 

A. — No.  A.  R.  A.  Standard  K-1  and  K-2  triple  valves  may  be 
substituted  for  any  non-Standard  valves  if  applied  to  proper  size 
equipment.  In  the  substitution  for  any  convertible  non-Standard 
valve,  the  charge  and  credit  shall  be  on  the  basis  of  the  conver- 
sion price  ($10.00)  plus  allowance  for  removing,  repairing  and 
replacing  triple  valves,  as  per  Item  No.  29,  Rule  HI.  In  the  sub- 
stitution for  non-convertilile  valves  on  cars  built  prior  to  January 
1,  1915,  charge  and  credit  shall  also  be  on  the  same  basis.  In  the 
substitution  for  non-convertible  valves  on  cars  built  on  or  after 
January  1,  1915,  charge  and  credit  shall  be  on  basis  of  prevailing 
price  for  K  valves,  plus  A.  R.  A.  average  price  for  removing, 
repairing  and  replacing,  as  per  Item  No.  29,  Rule  111,  with  aver- 
age scrap  credit  {$1.00)  for  non-conver,tible  valve  removed. 
When  Standard  A.  R.  A.  valve  K-i  or  Ki2  is  applied  to  replace 
any  non-Standard  A.  R.  A.  valve,  the  stenciling  on  car  body 
showing  valve  .standard  to  the  car  must  be  changed  to  conform 
to  valve  applied,  for  which  Vz  hour  labor  tnay  be  charged. 

When  any  valve  applied  is  of  different  type  from  that  removed, 
or  from  that  standard  to  the  car,  the  billing  repair  card  must 
also  show  valve  standard  to  the  car,  as  indicated  by  the  stenciling 
on  car  body;  also  show  date  built  for  car  on  zvhich  K-i  or  K-2 
valve  replaced  any  non-convertible  valve. 

RULE  30. 

The  committee  recommends  that  Rule  30  be  modified  in  accord- 
ance with  the  proposed  form  shown  below.  (The  present  form 
of  section  (a)  in  which  the  most  important  changes  are  proposed 
is  shown  also.) 

Present  Form.— Rule  30.  (a)  All  freight  cars  shall  be  light 
weighted  as  follows ;  and  shall  be  marked  in  accordance  with 
A.  R.  A.  Interchange  Rules  with  the  following  marks  :* 

(1)  The  light  weight,  which  shall  be  the  multiple  of  100  lb. 
nearest  the  scale  weight,  except  that  when  the  scale  weight  indi- 
cates an  even  50  lb.  the  lower  multiple  shall  be  used. 

(2)  Capacity  in  pounds.  Cubical  capacity,  except  for  flat  and 
tank  cars. 

(3)  Station  symbol. 

(4)  Date  of  weighing,  month  and  year. 

(5)  Each  new  car  must  be  weighed  separately  and  marked  at 
the  car  works,  under  the  supervision  of  the  owner's  inspection. 
The  accuracy  of  the  scales  used  must  be  certified  to  by  a  railroad- 
scale  inspector  appointed  by  the  car  owner. 

These  provisions  to  be  incorporated  in  the  contract  covering 
the  purchase  of  the  equipment. 

Proposed  Form.— Rule  30.  (a)  All  freight  cars  shall  be  light 
weighted  as  follows;  and  shall  be  marked  in  accordance  with 
A.  R.  A.  Interchange  Rules  (M.  C.  B.)  with  the  following 
marks  :* 

MAX  LOAD  000000  lb. 

LIGHT  WT     00000  lb.    New  O-'OO 


TOTAL  WT  000  000  lb. 

CUBICAL  CAPACITY  (except  for  flat  and  tank  cars) 

Station  symbol 

Date  of  weighing,  month  and  year. 

TOTAL  WT  is  the  total  allozvable  weight  of  car  and  lading 
(including  temporary  racks,  false  floors,  bracing,  cooperage,  ice 
in  bunkers,  etc.)  on  rails,  as  indicated  in  the  table  of  A.  R.  A. 
Interchange  Rule  86. 

LIGHT  WT  shall  be  the  multiple  of  100  lb.  nearest  the  scale 
weight  of  empty  car,  except  that  when  the  scale  weight  indicates 
an  even  50  lb.  the  lower  multiple  shall  be  used. 

MAX  LOAD  shall  be  the  difference  between  the  total  weight 
and  light  weight,  and  represent  the  maximum  net  weiglit  of 
lading  (including  temporary  racks,  false  floors,  bracing,  cooper- 
age, ice  in  bunkers,  etc.)  zvhich  may  be  carried  on  car. 

Letters  and  figures  shall  conform  to  the  standard  of  the  sec- 
tion for  lettering  and  marking  of  freight  cars. 

(b)  Each  new  car  must  be  weighed  separately  and  marked  at 
the  car  works,  under  the  supervision  of  the  owner's  inspection. 

*  Tank  cars  and  refrigerator  cars  of  private  ownership  shall  be  weighed 
and  stenciled  by  the  owner  only,  or  by  authorized  representative  of  the 
owner. 
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The  accuracy  of  the  scales  used  must  be  certified  to  by  a  rail- 
road-scale inspector  appointed  by  the  car  owner. 

These  provisions  to  l)C  incorporated  in  the  contract  coverintr 
the  purchase  of  the  etiuipment. 

(c)  Wooden  and  steel  underframe  cars  (except  refrigerator 
cars)  should  l)e  reweighed  and  remarked  each  year  during  tiie 
first  two  years  the  cars  are  in  service  and  tlicreafter  once  every 
two  years.  All-steel  cars  and  all  refrigerator  cars  should  be  re- 
weighed  and  remarked  at  least  once  every  three  years.  This 
weighing  should  be  done  at  any  favorable  linu-  during  the  year 
in  which  the  car  is  due  to  be  weighed,  regardless  of  the  month 
in  which  the  previous  weight  was  obtained.  This  paragra])h  does 
not  apply  to  tank  cars. 

Effrctivc  July  i,  1920,  for  cars  not  due  for  mvcigliing.  where 
the  marking  does  not  conform  with  that  shown  in  Section  (a), 
cars  shall  he  restcnciled  in  accordance  therewith.  If  this  work  is 
performed  by  other  tlutn  car  owner  charge  shall  be  made  in  ac- 
cordance with  A.  R.  A.  Interchange  Rule  loy. 

(d)  When  a  car  is  materially  changed  by  repairs,  alterations 
or  repainting,  it  should  be  reweighcd  and  remarked.  (See  para- 
graph (f)   (8).) 

(e)  Any  car  without  marking  should  be  immediately  weighed 
and  marked.  Any  car  (except  tank  cars)  which  has  not  been 
reweighed  and  remarked  within  the  prescribed  period  should  be 
immediately  reweighed  and  remarked.  If  the  car  (except  tank 
cars)  is  reweighed  at  any  time  and  is  found  to  have  a  variation 
of  300  lb.  or  more  (for  refrigerator  cars,  500  lb.  or  more)  be- 
tween the  marked  and  actual  weight,  it  should  be  immediately 
remarked. 

(f)  (1)  When  empty  cars  are  received  in  yards  for  inspection 
for  defects,  or  while  empty  cars  are  on  shop  tracks  for  repairs, 
there  should  be  selected  the  cars  whose  condition  and  whose  date 
of  last  weighing,  etc.,  indicates  that  they  should  be  reweighed  and 
remarked.  The  number  of  cars  selected  will  be  regulated  in  ac- 
cordance with  facilities  and  trafific  conditions. 

(2)  The  initials  and  numbers  of  cars  selected,  total  weight  and 
old  light  weight  marks  shall  be  reported  to  the  weighmaster  on 
the  prescribed  blank. 

(3)  Cars  should  then  be  cleaned  and  swept  out  under  the 
supervision  of  the  yardmaster  or  some  one  especially  designated. 

Cars  should  be  dry  and  free  from  snow,  ice,  temf>orary  false 
floors,  removable  stakes,  posts,  or  anything  else  afTecting  the 
weight. 

(4)  Missing  parts,  such  as  side  or  end  doors,  or  parts  peculiar 
to  certain  types  of  cars,  should  be  replaced  and  included  in  the 
light  weight. 

(5)  Temporary  double  decks  in  stock  cars  should  be  removed 
before  cars  are  weighed. 

(6)  The  old  stencil  marks  shall  be  entirely  painted  out  with 
quick-drying  paint   (including  fanner  nojuinal  capacity  marks). 

(7)  Before  cars  are  weighed,  the  accuracy  of  the  scale  must 
be  regularly  certified  by  the  scale  department,  scale  must  be 
properly  balanced  and  free  from  interference,  and  the  weigh- 
master must  know  that  cars  are  clean  and  that  paragraphs  (3) 
and  (4)  have  been  complied  with. 

(8)  Cars  should  not  be  light  weighed  during  rain,  snow,  sleet 
or  heavy  winds ;  except  that  when  cars  have  been  materially 
changed  by  repairs,  alterations  or  repainting  they  must  be 
weighed  and  remarked,  even  if  it  is  necessary  to  do  so  under 
unfavorable  weather  conditions. 

(9)  Cars  should  be  light  weighed  at  rest,  uncoupled  and  free 
at  both  ends. 

(10)  The  light  weight  and  miixi)num  load  weight  so  obtained, 
as  well  as  the  total  weight,  as  per  A.  R.  A.  Interchange  Rule  86. 
should  be  furnished  immediately  on  the  prescribed  blank  to  the 
car  marker  who  will  mark  the  car  as  provided  in  paragraph  (a). 
When  desired,  any  portion  of  the  marks  which  will  not  be 
changed  may  be  marked  on  the  car  before  reweighing. 

Complete  reports  of  such  reweighing  and  remarking  should 
be  forwarded  on  prescribed  form  to  the  designated  transporta- 
tion and  mechanical  officers  and  a  copy  retained  by  weighmaster. 

(g)  When  a  car  is  remarked  the  car  owner  should  be  notified 
of  the  old  and  the  new  weights,  with  place  and  date.  The  proper 
officer  to  whom  these  reports  should  be  made  will  be  designated 
in  The  Official  Railway  Equipment  Register. 

(h)  Whenever  a  weighmaster  at  a  point  not  equipped  for 
marking  freight  cars  as  provided  in  paragraph  (f),  the  light 
weight  of  a  car  which  is  not  marked  in  accordance  with   this 


rule,  he  shall  attach  to  the  car  the  prescribed  "Light  Weight 
Card"  with  the  light  weight  and  send  two  copies  of  the  card  to 
the  designated  officer  of  the  railroad  on  which  the  scale  is 
|(jcated,  one  copy  to  be  sent  to  the  owner  of  the  car.  The  pres- 
ence of  the  Light  Weight  Card  on  the  car  shall  be  authority 
for  remarking  the  car  at  first  available  station. 

RULE  31. 

Tlie  committee  recommends  that  Rule  31  be  modified  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  form  shown  below : 

Proposed  Form. — Rule  31.  The  reweighing  and  remarking 
of  cars  provided  above  to  be  charged  to  car  owner,  except  when 
the  weight  of  the  car  is  changed  on  account  f)f  repairs  due  to 
unfair  usage;  when  such  repairs  are  made  on  authority  of  defect 
card,  charge  for  reweighing  may  be  included  on  same  authority. 

RULE  32. 

The  committee  recommends  that  Section  (d)  of  Rule  32,  be 
modified  in  accordance  with  the  form  shown  below : 

Pkoi'oskd  Form. — Rule  32,  section  (d).  Collision,  or  impact 
other  than  that  occurring  in  regular  switching,  such  as: 

(/)  Misplaced  switches. 

(2)  Wrong  or  misinterpreted  signals  or  failure  to  observe 
signals. 

(j)  Letting  cars  get  away  on  incline. 

(4)  No  rider  protection  when  necessary. 

(5)  Coupling  on  with  locomotive  at  speed  exceeding  limits  of 
safety. 

The  committee  recommends  that  the  last  paragraph  of  Rule  32 
be  modified  in  accordance  with  the  proposed  form  shown  below: 

Proposed  Form. — Rule  32,  (last  paragraph).  Defect  cards 
shall  not  be  required  for  any  damage  so  slight  that  no  repairs 
are  required,  nor  for  raked  or  cornered  sheathing,  roofing, 
fascia,  or  bent  or  cornered  end  sills,  not  necessitating  the  shop- 
ping of  the  car  before  reloading,  the  receiving  line  to  be  the 
judge. 

RULE  43. 

The  committee  recommends  that  the  following  note  be  added 
to  rule  43 : 

Note — In  the  case  of  damage  to  more  than  five  longitudinal  sills  on 
wooden  underframe  cars,  more  than  four  longitudinal  sills  on  composite 
wooden  and  steel  underframe  cars,  more  than  three  steel  longitudinal  sills 
on  steel  or  steel  underframe  cars  and  both  steel  center  members  on  tank 
cars  with  two  steel  longitudinal  sills  only,  the  company  on  whose  line  such 
damage  occurred  must  furnish  owner  statement  showing  the  circumstances 
under  which  the  damage  occurred,  if  it  is  claimed  that  the  damage  was  the 
result  of  ordinary  handling.  This  statement,  in  the  case  of  cars  reported 
under  Rule  120,  to  accompany  request  ft)r  disposition  of  car,  an-d  in  cases 
where  it  is  not  necessary  to  report  car  under  Rule  120  to  accompany  th« 
bill    for   repairs. 

The  committee  recommends  that,  in  view  of  the  foregoing 
note,  the  first  interpretation  of  Rule  43  shown  at  the  top  of  pag« 
54  of  the  1919  Rules  of  Interchange,  be  eliminated. 

RULE  66. 

The  committee  recommends  that  Section  (a)  of  Rule  66,  be 
modified  in  accordance  with  the  proposed  form  shown  below: 

Proposed  Form. — ^Rule  66,  section  (a).  All  journal  boxes 
shall  be  repacked  with  properly  prepared  packing  (new  or 
renovated)  at  least  once  every  twelve  months,  at  which  time  all 
packing  will  be  removed  from  the  boxes  and  the  boxes  cleaned; 
dust  guards  to  be  renewed  (if  necessary)  or  replaced,  when 
wheels  are  changed. 

RULE  86. 

The  committee  recommends  that  Section  (a)  of  Rule  86,  be 
modified  in  accordance  with  the  proposed  form  shown  below. 
The  present  form  of  the  first  paragraphs  of  this  section,  in  which 
the  principal  changes  occur,  is  shown  also. 

Present  Form. — Rule  86  (a). 

FOR    C.\RS    with     NON-A.    R.    a.    STANr>">D    AXLES     ( FX)UR    AXLES    FEB. 
CAR). 

(a)  Non-A.  R.  A.  Standard  axles  less  than  the  following  pre- 
scribed limits  must  be  removed  from  service : 


Journal,  in. 


Capacity,  lb. 

70,000  4 

60,000  3^ 

50,000  3'A 

40,000  3^i 
Note — Axles  heretofore  known  as  70,000  lb.  and  50,000  lb.  capacity  axles 

«re  not  A.  R.  A.  Standard  axles. 


Wheel  seat,  in.  Axle  center,  in. 
5^  4A 

5  4H 

4^  4'A 
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Proposed  Form. — Rule  86  (a). 

FOR    CARS    WITH    NON-A.    R.    A.    STANDARD    AXI.KS     (FOUR    AXLES    PER 
CAR). 

(a)  Non-A.  R.  A.  Standard  axles  less  than  the  prescribed 
limit  of  wear  shown  in  Table  No.  1,  must  be  removed  from 
service. 

Until  such  non-A.  R.  A.  Standard  axles  are  removed  from 
service,  they  may  be  used  for  total  permissible  weight  of  car 
and  its  lading  on  rail,  as  shown  under  Column  "A." 


Table 

No.    1 

A 

B 

c 

D 

E 

Total   Permissible 

Weight  of 

Journal 
Diameter 

Wheel  Seat 

Center 

Car  and 

Diameter 

Diameter 

Lading  on 

Normal 

Worn 

Worn 

Worn 

Rail 

Capacity 

Limit 

Limit 

Limit 

Lb. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

148,000 

100,000 

5 

6A 

5H 

105,000 

70,000 

4 

S^ 

m 

78,000 

60,000 

3H 

5 

*H 

66,000 

50,000 

4?4 

*'A 

56,000 

40,000 

3% 

4% 

3% 

KOR   CARS    WITH    A.    R.    A.    STANDARD   AXLES     (FOUR    AXLES    PER   CAR). 

The  total  weight  of  car  and  its  lading  on  rail  must  not  exceed 
weight  given  in  Column  "A."  Column  "B"  is  the  nominal 
capacity  heretofore  stenciled  on  cars.  Axles  must  be  removed 
from  service  when  less  than  the  prescribed  limits  in  Columns 
"C,"  "D,"  "E,"  or  when  the  condemning  limits  in  Columns  "F" 
and  "H"  are  reached. 

All  cars  to  have  their  light  weight  and  capacity  in  pounds 
stenciled  on  them  as  per  Rule  jo. 

The  committee  recommends  that  the  second  paragraph  of 
Section  (e)  of  Rule  86,  reading  as  follows,  be  eliminated: 

See  paragraph  (c),  Rule  2. — Cars  of  80,000-lb.  capacity  and 
over,  equipped  with  A.  R.  A.  Standard  axles,  may  be  loaded  to 
maximum  shown  in  Column  "A,"  which  is  the  total  weight  of 
car  and  lading  for  the  respective  capacities  given. 

RULE  91. 

The  committee  recommends  that  Section  (f)  of  Rule  91,  be 
modified  in  accordance  with  the  form  shown  below  : 

Proposed  Form. — Rule  91,  section  (f).  All  bills  should  be 
rendered  promptly.  Bills  rendered  after  one  year  from  date  of 
repairs  may  be  declined.  No  bill  should  be  rendered  for  repairs 
to  cars  after  the  time  limit  has  expired,  even  though  previous 
attempts  have  been  made  to  ascertain  proper  ownership. 

RULE  92. 

The  committee  recommends  that  Rule  92  be  modified  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  proposed  form  shown  below  : 

Present  Form. — Rule  92.  In  rendering  bills,  cars  shall  be 
treated  as  belonging  to  companies  or  individuals  whose  name  or 
initials  they  bear,  except  that  bills  for  repairs  to  leased  cars  or 
cars  of  other  ownership  shall  be  rendered  direct  if  so  directed 
in  the  billing  instructions  in  The  Official  Railway  Equipment 
Register. 

Proposed  Form. — Rule  92.  In  rendering  bills,  cars  shall  be 
treated  as  belonging  to  companies  or  individuals  whose  name  or 
initials  they  bear. 

RULE  93. 

The  committee  recommends  that  Rule  93  be  modified  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  proposed  form  shown  below : 

Present  Form. — -Rule  93.  Separate  bills  must  be  rendered  for 
cars  destroyed. 

All  charges  for  repairs  made  to  cars  on  account  of  owner's 
defects,  defect  cards  and  rebuttal  authorities  must  be  consoli- 
dated against  any  one  company  into  one  bill,  except  that  a 
separate  bill  shall  be  made  for  the  period  prior  to  January 
1,  1918. 

Separate  statements  to  be  made : 

First.     For  owner's  defects  for  each  calendar  month. 

Second.  For  all  charges  based  on  defect  cards,  including  re- 
buttal charges. 

Note — Totals  only  of  these  statements  to  be  shown  on  the  recapitulation. 

The  title  and  address  of  officer  to  whom  correspondence 
should  be  forwarded  relative  to  exceptions  to  charges  should 
appear  on  the  bill. 

Proposed  Form. — Rule  93.  Separate  bills  shall  be  rendered 
for  cars  destroyed. 

Separate  bills  shall  be  rendered  for  the  periodical  repacking  of 
journal  boxes. 


All  charges  for  repairs  made  to  cars  on  account  of  owner's 
defects,  defect  card  and  rebuttal  authorities  shall  be  consolidated 
against  any  one  company  into  one  bill,  hozvever,  separate  bill 
shall  be  rendered  for  the  period  subsequent  to  February  29,  ig20. 

Separate  statements  to  be  made : 

First.     For  owner's   defects   for  each  calendar   month. 

Second.  For  all  charges  based  on  defect  cards,  including  re- 
buttal charges. 

Note — Totals  only  of  these  statements  to  be  shown  on  the  recapitulation. 

The  title  and  address  of  officer  to  whom  correspondence 
should  be  forwarded  relative  to  exceptions  to  charges  should 
appear  on  the  bill. 

RULE  108. 

The  committee  recommends  that  Rule  108  be  modified  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  proposed  form  shown  below  : 

Present  Form. — Rule  108.  No  labor  to  be  charged  for  the 
inspection  of  cars,  testing  or  adjusting  brakes,  adjusting  angle 
cocks,  tightening  unions  or  spreading  cotters  ;  sill  steps,  ladder 
treads  or  handholds,  tightening  or  straightening  on  car. 

No  material  or  labor  to  be  charged  for  the  following  items  of 
repairs : 

(1)  Air-hose  gaskets,  applied,  except  with  hose  complete,  ap- 
plied. 

(2)  Brake  pins  or  key  bolts,  applied. 

(3)  Brake  ratchet  wheel  keys,  applied. 

(4)  Brake  shaft-rings,  applied. 

(5)  Brake-shoe  keys,  applied. 

(6)  Carrier  iron,  Bettendorf  type,  when  turned  over,  no 
charge  for  adjustment. 

(7)  Coupler  release  clevises,  clevis  links  or  chains,  clevis 
pins  or  bolts,  applied. 

(8)  Lag  screws,  applied,  except  when  used  to  complete  other 
items  of  repairs  not  herein  listed. 

(9)  Nuts  or  lag  screws,  tightened. 

(10)  Nuts,  y^  in.  or  less,  applied,  except  when  used  in  renewal 
of  bolts. 

(11)  Nut  locks,  or  lock  nuts,  applied. 

(12)  Release-valve  rods,  repaired  or  applied. 

(13)  Straightening  brake  shafts  and  uncoupling  levers  when 
not  removed  from  car. 

(14)  Spring  cotters  and  split  keys,  applied. 

(15)  Staples,  applied. 

(16)  Wood  screws,  applied,  except  when  used  in  renewal  of 
running  board. 

(17)  Washers,  applied,  except  when  used  in  renewal  of  bolts. 
No  charge  to  be  made  for  the  material  or  labor  of  lubrication, 

except  as  provided  in  Rule  66. 

E*R0P0SED  Form. — Rule  108.  No  labor  to  be  charged  for  the 
inspection  of  cars,  testing  or  adjusting  brakes,  adjusting  angle 
cocks,  tightening  unions,  nuts  or  lag  scrcivs  or  spreading  cot- 
ters ;  sill  steps,  ladder  treads  or  handholds,  tightening  or  straight- 
ening on  car;  brake  shafts  or  uncoupling  levers  straightened 
when  not  removed  from  ear. 

No  charge  to  be  made  for  the  material  or  labor  of  lubrication, 
except  as  provided  in  Rule  66. 


Passenger  Car  Rules 

RULE  2. 

The  committee  recommends  that  the  following  be  added  to 
Rule  2  as  Section  (b)  : 

Cars,  loaded  or  empty,  using  lighting  outfits,  operated  by 
gasoline  engines,  will  not  be  accepted  in  interchange. 

RULE  21. 

The  committee  recommends  that  the  first  paragraph  of  this 
rule,  relative  to  labor  charge  for  cleaning,  oiling,  testing  and 
stenciling  ordinary  quick-action  triple  valves,  and  for  cleaning, 
oiling  and  stenciling  brake  cylinders  14  in,  or  less  in  diameter,  he 
eliminated,  and  that  the  price  formerly  shown  in  Rule  111  of  the 
Freight  Car  Code,  for  separate  charges  for  triple  valves  and 
cylinders,  be  added  to  this  rule  with  the  same  percentage  of  in- 
crease as  recommended  by  the  Committee  on  Prices  for  Labor 
and  Material  to  Freight  Car  Rule  111. 

The  report  is  signed  by  T.  H.  Goodnow  (chairman),  Chicago 
&  North  Western ;  J.  J.  Hennessy,  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St. 
Paul;  J.  Coleman,  Grand  Trunk;  F.  W.  Brazier,  New  York  Cen- 
tral; P.  F.  Smith,  Jr.,  Pennsylvania  System;  J.  E.  O'Brien, 
Missouri  Pacific  and  G.  F.  Laughlin,  Armour  Car  Lines. 
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Discussion 

The  report  of  the  committee  was  presented  by  T.  H.  Good- 
now  ((..  &  X.  \V.),  cliairmaii,  who  said:  The  committee  felt, 
with  tile  return  of  the  railroads  to  private  ownership,  that  the 
fewer  changes  made  in  tlie  rules  tliis  year  tlic  better,  on  ac- 
count of  tlie  number  of  comparisons  beinn  made.  Tlie  commit- 
tee does  not  desire  to  be  misunderstood  by  this  as  discouraRinj? 
the  siibmittini;  of  recommendations  or  su'^neslions  for  ihannes 
in  the  rules.  It  has  been  the  practice  in  the  past  to  mcTition  all 
suKK<-'!''''">s  which  were  made,  but  the  committee  feels  that  hero- 
after  it  should  report  on  only  those  suggestions  which  were 
concurreil  in  and  adopted.  The  changes  in  the  rules  are  of 
minor  importance,  but  the  more  important  have  to  do  with  chang- 
ing the  capacity  stenciling  on  cars,  also  the  rules  in  connection 
with  that  branch  of  the  subject. 

Since  the  rcp<irt  was  printed  the  committee  has  received  a 
request  from  the  Industrial  Car  Manufacturers'  Institute  for 
a  rule  which  will  permit  the  handling  of  export  cars,  or  indus- 
trial cars  not  fully  complying  with  the  A.  R.  A.  require- 
ments. At  a  meeting  of  the  Arbitration  Committee,  held  yes- 
terday afternon.  the  following  action  was  taken,  and  is  now  of- 
fered as  a  part  of  this  report: 

Industrial  or  other  cars  not  intended  for  interchange 
service,  when  empty  and  moving  on  their  own  wheels, 
may  be  accepted  in  interchange  in  their  initial  movement 
from  manufacturer  to  destination  (or  seaboard)  without 
meeting  the  requirements  of  Section  A,  insofar  as  the  re- 
taining valve  and  A.  R.  A.  standard  triple  valve  is  con- 
cerned, second  paragraph  of  Section  C  for  No.  2,  A.  R.  A. 
brake  beams,  Sections  H,  M  and  O  and  specifications  for 
Tank  Cars.  To  each  side  of  "such  cars  a  card  shall  be  at- 
tached by  shippers,  reading  as  follows: 

Industrial  or   Export  Car 

shipped   in   accordance   with 

A.   R.  A.  Rule  3. 

Signed 

Shipper. 

I  wish  to  call  attention  to  Rule  32.  There  is  an  error 
in  printing  Section  (d) — the  two  commas  following  "col- 
lision" and  "switching"  should  be  omitted,  which,  I  think, 
will  clarify  the  rule.  The  committee,  on  account  of  the 
non-A.  R.  A.,  standard  axles,  5J4  in.  by  9  in.,  and  4J^  in. 
by  7  in.,  has  considered  it  advisable  to  recommend  a 
change  which  will  allow  a  second-band  credit  rather  than 
a  scrap  credit  for  these  axles,  where  they  can  be  turned 
to  5  in.  by  9  in.,  or  4!4  in.  by  7  in.,  without  any  other  work 
in  connection  with  the  axles.  This  matter  is  offered  as 
follows,  to  be  included  as  part  of  the  report:  "Your  com- 
mittee suggests  that  present   Rule  98  he   revised  to  provide 


that  the  non-st.indard  1(X),0()0-1I).  capacity  axle  which  has 
Sl/J  in.  by  9  in.  journals  and  the  70,000-11).  capacity  axle 
which  has  AYj  in.  by  8  in.  journals,  the  over-all  length  con- 
forming to  A.  R.  A.  standards  for  80,000  and  60.000-11). 
axles  resjiectively,  when  removed  from  service  and  replaced 
with  .\.  R.  A.  standard  axles,  shall  be  credited  at  second- 
hand values  for  A.  R.  A.  standard  KO,000-lb.  and  60.000-11). 
axles  resjjectively,  provided  such  axles  can  be  turned  to 
the  required  dimensions  for  the  second-hand  axles  men- 
tioned." It  is  felt  that  such  axles  should  not  be  credited 
as  scrap  inasmuch  as  they  can  be  reclaimed  for  use  as 
A.   R.   A.   standard   axles. 

C.  E.  Fuller  (  U.  I'.)  :  /  move  that  the  report  be  accepted  and 
adopted  as  read. 

Mr.  Goodnow:  I  find  I  have  omitted  one  change.  In  connec- 
tion with  the  charge  for  periodic  repacking  of  freight  equipment 
the  committee  would   recommend  the   following: 

"To  justify  bill,  the  repacking  must  he  done  in  accordance 
with  A.  R.  A.  Recommended  Practice."  The  above  to  be  a  new 
sentence  to  first   paragraph  of   Rule  66. 

G.  F.  Laughlin  (Armour  Car  Lines)  :  I  do  not  see  it  in  the 
committee's  report,  but  it  is  my  understanding  in  the  adoption 
of  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Prices,  the  percentage  now 
included  in   Rule  160  be  eliminated. 

Mr.  Goodnow  :  I  would  rather  have  Mr.  Carson,  the  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Prices,  answer  that  question,  but  it  is 
my  understanding  that  the  revision  of  the  prices  both  for  laboi 
and  material,  eliminate  the  perecentage  which  has  been  added 
heretofore  in  the  prices. 

The  ^motion  to  accept  and  adopt  the  report  zixis  carried. 

J.  H.  Milton  (C.  R.  I.  &  P.)  :  I  want  to  ask  if  it  can  be  ar- 
ranged that  the  prices  on  materials  should  be  made  effective  as 
early  as  possible,  as  I  feel  that  all  the  railroads  are  very  deeply 
interested  in  getting  that  rule  into  effect. 

C.  E.  Chambers  (C.  of  N.  J.)  :  On  behalf  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Resolutions,  I  wish  to  make  the  following  report :  The 
Committee  on  Prices  for  Labor  and  Material  have  been  at 
work  constantly  for  three  or  four  years  trying  to  revise  the 
prices  and  keep  even  with  the  upward  tendency.  The  commit- 
tee ofifers  the   following: 

RESOLVED :  That  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Prices  for 
Labor  and  Material  be  made  effective  at  as  early  a  date  as  the 
necessary  circulars  can  be  issued  and  gotten  out  to  the  members. 

RESOLVED  :  That  the  use  of  salt  with  ice  for  refrigeration 
be  prohibited  in  all  cars  not  equipped  with  brine  tanks,  except 
those  carrying  meat,  dressed  poultry,  game,  fresh  fish,  sea  foods 
and  eggs. 

A  motion  to  adopt  both  resolutions  was  duly  seconded  and 
carried. 


Report  of  the  Committee  on  Tank  Cars 


iS^S^^u^^^&SS'i'.'i^f-w.^^H^^^  "^  WORK  OF  THE  TANK  CAR  COM- 
MITTEE during  the  past  year 
has  been  largely  devoted  to 
details  of  construction  call- 
ing for  improvement,  most 
of  which  have  been  referred 
to  in  previous  reports.  As 
these  details  have  not  yet 
been  settled  in  a  manner 
satisfactory  to  the  commit- 
tee, this  report  is  princi- 
pally one  of  progress. 

Safety  Valves — The  safety 
valve  in  various  modified 
forms  has  been  subjected  to 
an  extensive  series  of  steam 
tests  at  Altoona. 

The  first  requirement  of  a 
tank  car  safety  valve,  of 
course,  is  that  it  shall  ade- 
quately relieve  internal  pressure.  The  necessity  for  this  is  em- 
phasized by  the  reports  of  the  behavior  of  numerous  tanks 
which  have  been  involved  in  wrecks  accompanied  by  fire.  In 
these  cases,  nothwithstanding  the  high  bursting  strength  which 


it  is  required  the  tanks  shall  be  calculated  to  meet,  many  tanks 
when  weakened  by  the  high  fire  temperature  have  stretched,  and 
some  have  burst.  Therefore,  no  valve  of  a  capacity  less  than 
the  standard  can  be  considered.  So  far  none  of  the  modified 
valves  tested  has  shown  a  capacity  equal  to  that  of  the  standard 
design. 

The  greatest  difficulty  appears  to  be  in  securing  complete  tight- 
ness up  to  the  popping  pressure.  All  of  the  tests  indicate  that 
leakage  begins  below  that  pressure,  in  some  cases  very  materially 
below.  With  the  old  straight  refinery  gasolines  this  was  not  a 
matter  of  prime  importance  because  of  the  low  vapor  tension  of 
the  product.  The  situation  is  very  different  today  with  the 
products,  either  straight  or  blended,  derived  from  natural  gas. 
Some  of  these  very  volatile  products  have  a  vapor  tension  as 
high  as  20  lb.  at  100^  F.,  and  it  is  important  to  prevent  the  escape 
of  the  vapor,  not  only  from  the  standpoint  of  conservation  of 
the  product,  but  because  of  the  dangers  arising  from  the  escaping 
vapor. 

In  addition  to  stock  valves  of  the  standard  form,  the  tests  in- 
cluded one  valve  which  was  accurately  machined  to  the  standard 
dimensions  throughout,  and  others  with  special  non-corrosive 
seats.  Special  springs  of  abetter  quality  and  more  carefully  made 
than  the  ordinary  springs  were  obtained  and  tested  in  connection 
with  the  different  valves.     It  has  not  been  possible,  however,  to 
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secure  complete  tightness,  indicating  that  the  difficulty  is  not 
altogether  one  of  workmanship  but  includes,  as  well,  that  of 
design. 

To  widen  the  field  as  much  as  possible,  the  problem  has  been 
taken  up  with  several  manufacturers  of  locomotive  safety  valves 
who  have  been  encouraged  to  submit  their  own  designs,  the  only 
restriction  being  that  such  valves  shall  have  a  discharge  capacity 
at  least  equal  to  that  of  the  standard  valve  and  that  they  shall 
be  interchangeable  with  the  standard  valve  so  far  as  the  fitting  on 
the  dome  is  concerned.  Three  concerns  have  been  working  on 
the  problem  and  two  of  them  have  submitted  valves.  Tests  of 
these  valves  developed  shortcomings  and  they  have  been  re- 
turned to  the  makers  for  modifications  with  a  view  to  over- 
coming the  difficulties,  after  which   further  tests  will  be  made. 

Tolerance  in  Capacity  of  Tank  Taking  One  Safety  Valve — 
Section  20,  Safety  Valves,  of  the  specifications,  requires  that 

(b)  One  valve  shall  be  provided  for  a  tank  of  a  capacity 
of  6,500  gallons  or  less,  and  two  valves  for  a  tank  of  a 
capacity    of    more    than    6,500    gallons. 

It  appears  that  in  some  cases  tanks  of  a  nominal  capacity  of 
6,500  gallons  exceed  that  capacity  slightly  because  of  variations 
in  construction,  and  the  committee  recommends  that  Section  20 
be  amended  to  read  as  follows,  to  permit  a  tolerance  to  cover 
this  condition : 

(b)  One  valve  shall  be  provided  for  a  tank  of  a  capacity 
of  6,500  gallons  or  less,  with  a  tolerance  of  not  over  150 
gallons  to  take  care  of  variations  due  to  workmanship  in 
construction,  and  two  valves  for  a  tank  of  a  capacity  of 
more    than    6,500    gallons   plus    the    tolerance. 

Safety  Valve  Adjustment  When  Tested — To  make  it  clear 
that  it  is  not  necessary  to  adjust  a  safety  valve  which  when 
tested  opens  between  the  prescribed  minimum  and  maximum 
scale  readings,  the  committee  recommends  that  the  first  para- 
graph of  Section  24,  Tests  of  Safety  Valves,  in  each  of  the 
specifications,  be  amended  to  read : 

"Safety  valves  shall  be  tested,  and  if  necessary  adjusted, 
at  intervals  of  not  over  two  years  (or  whatever  period  is 
shown),  those  on  new  cars  to  be  tested  and  adjusted  before 
the   cars  are  placed   in   service." 

Safety  Valve,  1916  Design — -The  committee  recommends  that 
Circular  S-III — 90,  Application  of  Washer  and  Jam  Nuts  to 
Valve  Stem,  be  included  in  the  Tank  Car  Specifications. 

Bottom  Outlet  Valve — The  reports  of  the  Bureau  of  Explo- 
sives continue  to  emphasize  the  shortcomings  of  the  existing 
bottom  outlet  valves.  After  discussion  of  the  subject  at  a 
meeting  of  the  committee  at  which  were  present  representatives 
of  the  Bureau  of  Explosives  and  members  of  the  newly  or- 
ganized American  Petroleum  Institute,  a  sub-committee,  consist- 
ing of  A.  G.  Trumbull  (chairman),  Erie;  John  Purcell,  Atchison, 
Topeka  &  Santa  Fe,  and  J.  E.  Grant,  Bureau  of  Explosives,  was 
appointed  to  investigate  the  whole  subject. 

This  sub-committee  examined  all  designs  of  bottom  outlet 
valves  that  had  been  submitted  by  the  inventors,  and  also  se- 
cured and  examined  the  designs  used  by  the  principal  tank  car 
builders,  and  all  patents  covering  bottom  outlet  valves.  Its  re- 
port, which  is  attached  as  an  appendix,  outlines  certain  features 
desirable  in  the  bottom  outlet  valve.  The  Tank  Car  Committee 
recommends  that  these  features  be  stated  in  the  Tank  Car  Speci- 
fications, not  as  requirements,  but  as  a  general  guide  in  designing 
a  valve. 

It  is  realized  that  the  inclusion  in  one  valve  of  all  the  features 
described  is  hardly  to  be  hoped  for  immediately,  but  compliance 
with  a  majority  of  them  will  be  an  improvement  on  the  valves 
now  available. 

The  American  Petroleum  Institute,  through  its  Technical 
Committee,  is  co-operating  in  the  effort  to  secure  a  better  valve, 
and  has  agreed  to  have  its  members  make  actual  trials  of  any 
valves  which  promise  satisfactory   results. 

Bottom  Outlet  Pipe — A  prominent  feature  of  the  reports  of 
accidents  involving  tank  cars  is  the  unseating  of  the  valve  by 
breaking  of  the  bottom  outlet  pipe  from  being  struck  by  de- 
railment of  the  car  or  excessive  shifting  of  the  tank.  This 
frequently  results  in  the  loss  of  the  entire  contents  of  the  tank, 
which  in  many  cases  are  ignited  by  friction  sparks.  The  out- 
let pipe  projects  below  the  sills  for  the  attachment  of  the  un- 
loading connection  and  is  consequently  very  vulnerable.  The 
specifications  have,  for  a  long  time,  required  a  groove  in  the 
casting  to  insure  that  when  struck  in  case  of  accident  the  break 
will  occur  at  a  point  which  will  not  involve  the  valve.  There 
has  not  been  any  requirement  as  to  the  depth  of  the  groove,  and. 


in  many  cases  it  has  been  found  that  the  depth  was  not  sufficient 
to  locate  the  break  as  intended.  A  service  condition  that  has 
to  be  met  is  that,  after  the  tank  is  loaded,  the  cap  is  screwed 
home  with  a  long  wrench,  sometimes  with  the  aid  of  a  sledge. 
The  committee  has  made  experiments  to  determine  the  thick- 
ness of  metal  necessary  at  the  bottom  of  the  groove  to  give  suf- 
ficient strength  to  meet  service  conditions  and  at  the  same 
time  locate  the  break  in  case  of  accident,  and  recommends  that 
the  first  paragraph  of  Section  7,  Bottom  Outlet  Valve,  be 
amended  to  read : 

The  outlet  valve  casting  shall  be  so  designed  that  breakage  will  not 
unseat  the  valve,  the  preferable  construction  being  to  cut  (not  cast)  a 
"V"  groove  in  the  upper  part  of  the  casting  at  a  point  immediately  be- 
low any  part  of  the  valve,  to  a  depth  that  will  leave  the  thickness  of 
the  casting  at  the  root  of  the  "V"   not  over   Yt   in.    (See  Fig.   2.) 

Dome  Closing  Arrangement — With  the  screwed  dome  cover 
which  is  in  general  use  there  is  danger  from  its  being  premature- 
ly released  by  defective  threads,  or  insufficient  length  of  threads, 
and  also  of  its  being  removed  through  stupidity  before  the  pres- 
sure in  the  tank  has  been  relieved.  There  is  also  leakage  due  to 
worn  threads  and  defective  gaskets. 

Designs  of  covers  of  the  bolted  type  and  of  the  boiler  man- 
hole type  have  been  submitted  to  the  committee  and  approved 
for  experimental  use.  At  least  one  of  these  designs  has  been 
in  service  for  about  four  years  with  reported  satisfactory  results. 
Both  types  have  the  advantage  that  they  can  not  be  removed  until 
the  internal  pressure  has  been  relieved. 

The  American  Petroleum  Institute  is  co-operating  with  the 
committee  in  the  endeavor  to  improve  this  feature,  and  the  com- 
mittee expects  to  make  definite  recommendations  later. 

Heater  Pipes. — In  view  of  the  diversity  of  the  methods  of  ap- 
plication of  heater  pipes  at  present  and  of  the  products  carried 
in  cars  so  equipped,  a  sub-committee  has  been  appointed,  repre- 
senting the  different  interests,  to  investigate  the  whole  subject. 
After  this  has  been  done  the  committee  will  make  such  recom- 
mendations as  the  situation  may  call  for. 

Openings  in  Heads  of  Tanks. — Where  heater  pipes  are  used  it 
is  frequently  the  practice  to  make  an  opening  in  one  head  of 
the  tank  for  handling  the  pipes  in  and  out.  This  opening,  as  a 
rule,  is  closed  by  a  plug  screwed  through  the  sheet  or  through  a 
flanged  fitting.  There  have  been  a  number  of  failures  of  these 
plugs  involving,  in  addition  to  loss  of  contents  of  the  tank,  injury 
and  loss  of  life.  In  all  cases  it  developed  that  the  failure  was 
due  to  the  use  of  a  cast  plug  cored  on  the  inside  for  lightness. 

The  committee  recommends  that  the  specifications  require  that 
where  plugs  are  used  in  the  heads  of  tanks  of  new  tank  cars,  or 
as  replacements  in  the  case  of  existing  cars,  they  shall  be  solid, 
of  a  good  grade  of  gray  cast  iron,  standard  pipe  thread  and 
taper,  and  of  a  length  which  will  screw  at  least  six  threads  inside 
the  face  of  fitting  or  tank. 

Quality  of  Steel  Plates  for  Tanks— In  1916,  after  full  discus- 
sion in  which  representatives  of  the  tank  car  builders  and  owners 
took  part,  the  Tank  Car  Cominittee  recommended  and  the  As- 
sociation adopted  the  requirement  that  for  tank  cars  built  after 
May  1,  1917: 

All  plates  for  tank  and  dome  shall  be  of  steel  complying 
with  the  American  Society  for  Testing  Materials  Specifications 
for    Boiler    Plate    Steel,    Flange   Quality. 

Before  this  requirement  became  effective  the  demand  for  steel 
for  war  purposes  made  it  desirable  to  postpone  its  enforcement 
in  the  case  of  the  Class  III,  or  general  service  car,  for  the  dura- 
tion of  the  war.  Because  of  the  unsettled  condition  due  to  the 
strike  in  the  steel  industry  the  effective  date  has  been  further 
extended  several  times,  the  last  extension  being  to  May  31,  1920, 
to  permit  the  completion  of  cars  under  construction  or  for  which 
material  on  order  had  been  delayed  in  delivery. 

In  the  meantime,  while  certain  purchasers  of  tank  cars  have 
insisted  upon  A.  S.  T.  M.  boiler  plate  steel  flange  quality,  most 
of  the  tank  car  builders  have  been  making  tanks  of  tame  quality 
steel.  Tank  steel  is  not  subject  to  any  specification;  it  may 
include  good  metal,  but  there  is  no  assurance  of  that  fact.  The 
principal  difficulty  in  securing  an  adequate  supply  of  the  quality 
steel  called  for  by  the  Tank  Car  Specifications  is  the  objection 
of  the  steel  companies  to  the  curtailment  of  their  output  by  the 
amount  of  testing  necessary,  one  set  of  physical  tests  being 
required  for  each  plate  as  rolled.  The  steel  people  claim  that 
this  calls  for  so  many  tests  that,  with  their  present  practice,  they 
have  not  room  to  store  the  plates  awaiting  test.  It  has  not  been 
shown  that  this  is  an -insuperable  difficulty. 
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Anchorafie  Rolls — In  view  of  cases  of  shifting  of  the  t;ink  due 
to  loss  of  anchorage  l)olts  Ijt'canse  tliry  were  inserlc<l  from  tlie 
Ixittom  and  dropped  out  when  the  nuts  were  lost,  the  committee 
riciimmends  aiUhn^  to  the  fifth  paragraph  of  Section  13,  Anchor- 
a^;e,  in  spccilications  for  Classes  111,  IV  and  V  cars,  a  sentence 
reading : 

When,  because  of  the  construction,  bolts  can  not  be  in- 
serli-il  from  tlie  to|>  so  that  the  nuts  will  be  on  the  lM)tti>m, 
luit  locks  shall  lie  applied  to  both  bolts  and  nuts,  or  rivets 
shall    be   used. 

The  report  was  sig:ned  by  A.  W.  Gihbs  (Chairman),  Penn- 
sylvania; C.  E.  Cham'bers,  Central  of  New  Jersey;  Wm. 
Schlafge,  Erie;  S.  Lynn,  Pittsburgh  &  Lake  Erie;  Jno.  Purcell, 
Atchison,  Topeka  &  Sania  Fe ;  Geo.  McCormick,  Southern  Pa- 
cific; A.  E.  Smith,  Union  Tank  Line;  Geo.  Hartley,  Semet- 
Solvay  Company,  and  C.  W.  Owsley,  The  Texas  Company. 

Appendix  A — Report  of  Sub-Committee  on  Design  of 
Bottom  Outlet  Valve 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  subject  of  the  design  of  the  bot- 
tom outlet  valve  for  tank  cars  is  of  such  present  interest  and 
the  problem  is  being  considered  by  many  interested  parties,  in- 
cluding the  American  Petroleum  Institute,  it  seemed  desirable 
that  an  outline  specification  should  be  prepared  as  a  guide  for 
the  development  of  the  ideal  bottom  outlet  valve,  and  the  sub- 
committee submits  the  following: 

1.  The  valve  scat  should  be  independent  of  the  outlet  chamber,  so  that 
if  the  outlet-chamber  flange  is  accidentally  torn  off  the  tank,  the  contents 
of    the    tank    will    not    escape. 

2.  The  construction  should  be  such  that  the  tank  may  be  completely 
emptied    through    the   valve. 

3.  In  order  that  the  valve  may  not  lift  from  its  seat  in  the  event  of 
an  accident  separating  the  discharge  chamber  from  the  shell,  the  valve 
should  have  no  wings  or  stem  projecting  below  the  bottom  of  the  tank. 

4.  The  valve  must  remain  seated  under  vapor  and  liquor  pressure 
within    the    tank. 

5.  The  valve  chamber  or  valve  should  not  distort  because  of  the  chang- 
ing contour   of    the    shell   due   to   lading,   expansion   or   other   usual   causes. 

6.  The  valve  should  not  tighten  on  its  seat  under  the  vibratory  action 
of  the  stem. 

7.  The  design  should  be  such  as  not  to  create  a  tendency  to  lock  or 
wedge  the  valve  on  its  seat. 

8.  It  should  not  be  possible  to  displace  the  valve  on  its  scat  because 
of  the  movement  of  the  car,  vibration  of  the  tank  or  the  effect  of  the 
movement   of   the   liiiuid    contents   of   the   tank. 

9.  The  design  should  not  permit  side-lifting  of  the  valve  because  of 
uneven    spring   tension. 

10.  The  design  should  not  permit  displacement  of  the  valve  through 
pressure    from    below. 

11.  The  valve  should  operate  from  the  interior  of  the  tank,  but  in 
the  event  the  rod  is  carried  through  the  dome,  leaking  shall  be  pre- 
vented   by    packing    in    stuffing    box    and    cap    nut. 

12.  The  valve  operating  gear  must  have  means  of  compensating  for 
variations  in  the  vertical  diameter  of  the  tank  produced  by  expansion, 
weight   of   the    liquid    contents,    or    other    usual    causes. 

13.  The  valve  and  seat  should  be  so  designed  as  to  permit  expan- 
sion   of    freezing    liquids. 

14.  The  valve  and  seat  should  be  readily  removable  for  repairs,  in- 
cluding   grinding. 

15.  It  is  desirable  that  the  design  of  valve  operating  mechanism  shall 
be  such  that  the  dome  cover  can  not  be  applied  until  the  valve  is  closed. 

In  its  deliberations  the  sub-committee  has  recognized  the  fact 
that  great  opposition  to  the  elimination  of  the  bottom  outlet 
would  doubtless  be  encountered  at  the  present  time,  and  the  re- 
port, therefore,  contemplates  the  perpetuation  of  this  feature  of 
tank  car  construction;  but  it  is  rcognized  that  it  will  be  decid- 
edly preferable  to  adopt  other  means  of  discharging  tank  cars, 
thereby  avoiding  all  risks  which  can  not  be  eliminated  as  long 
as  the  bottom  outlet  is  maintained. 

Discussion 

The  report  of  the  committee  was  presented  by  A.  W. 
Gibbs  (Penn.),  who  said:  The  work  of  the  Tank  Car  Com- 
mittee during  the  past  year  has  been  largely  devoted  to 
details  of  construction  calling  for  improvements,  most  of 
which  have  been  referred  to  in  a  previous  report.  As 
these  details  have  not  been  settled  in  a  manner  satisfactory 
to  the  committee,  the  report  is  principally  one  of  progress. 
Additional  tests  have  been  made  at  Altoona  of  safety 
valves  of  the  standard  design,  modified  in  certain  respects; 
also  of  valves  designed  by  certain  manufacturers  of  loco- 
motive safety  valves,  who  are  endeavoring  to  produce  a 
valve  which  will  satisfactorily  meet  tank  car  requirements. 
Two  of  these  latter  valves  have  since  been  modified  and  are 
now  at  Altoona  for  further  test,  together  with  a  valve  sub- 
mitted by  a  third  concern,  which  will  be  tested  at  the  same 
time.  The  bottom  outlet  valve  is  still  the  most  difficult 
subject  to  deal  with.     If  any  of  you  wiH  take  the  time  and 


trouble  to  read  the  report  of  the  Bureau  of  Explosives,  you 
will  see  that  derailments  are  quite  fre(|iient,  and  you  will 
see  that  they  result  in  the  loss  of  the  contents  of  the  car 
from   breaking  the   outlet   pipe. 

We  have  had  offers  of  co-operation  from  two  organizations, 
the  American  Petroleum  Institute  and  the  National  Petroleum 
Association.  So  far  we  have  not  accomplished  much,  but  we 
have  their  promise  to  try  any  devices  which  seem  sufficiently 
promising  to  effect  an  improvement.  To  assist  in  that  the  com- 
mittee has  framed  an  appendix,  containing  some  recommenda- 
tions of  the  conditions  which  will  be  met  by  a  successful  valve. 
In  a  great  many  cases  of  derailment,  the  extension  of  the  bot- 
tom pipe  is  broken  ofT,  and  in  many  cases  it  "has  dislodged  the 
valve,  resulting  in  some  very  extensive  fires.  Therefore,  the 
committee  determined  that  the  present  retiuiremcnt  that  the  pipe 
should  be  nicked  below  the  valve,  should  be  more  specifically 
covered.  A  number  of  independent  examinations  have  been 
made  on  this  subject,  and  all  of  them  have  closely  agreed  as  to 
the  thickness  of  the  pipe,  which  should  remain  at  the  bottom  of 
the  groove.  The  thickest  was  }i  in.  and  the  others  were  %«  in., 
and  therefore  the  committee  wishes  to  have  that  defined  in  the 
drawing. 

To  show  how  little  some  of  the  car  owners  appreciate  the 
importance  of  this  subject,  I  will  say  that  a  number  of  cars 
have  been  reported  in  which  nipples  and  supplementary  valves 
have  been  applied  extending  a  very  considerable  distance  below 
the  seals,  and  the  explanation  given  by  these  people  is  that 
the  valves  are  so  bad  that  the  consignors  are  afraid  to  take 
the  caps  ofif  for  fear  that  the  contents  will  run  out,  so  they 
transfer  the  burden  of  the  thing  to  us.  These  cars  are  a  con- 
tinual invitation  to  trouble,  and  the  trouble  that  the  consignee 
fears  we  get.  Therefore,  that  matter  will  be  covered  in  a  sub- 
sequent recommendation. 

In  the  dome  closing  arrangement  there  are  improvements 
over  the  present  screw-threaded  arrangment  on  file,  and  it  is 
hoped  that  eventually  something  better  can  be  specified.  We 
are  not  ready  to  do  that.  The  same  holds  true  in  regard  to 
heated  pipes,  which  are  complicated  more  or  less  by  patent 
conditions,  and  we  are  not  sure  that  any  is  so  much  better 
than  another  as  to  justify  a  recommendation  at  present. 

The  most  important  thing,  aside  from  the  bottom  discharge 
valve,  is  the  quality  of  the  steel  plate  for  cars.  During  the  war, 
you  will  remember  that  owing  to  the  shortage  of  steel  we  had 
to  waive  the  requirement  for  boiler  flange  steel  for  the  tanks, 
and  that  extended  to  a  period  after  the  war.  Some  manufac- 
turers have  a  considerable  amount  of  tank  steel  on  hand,  and 
the  committee  is  convinced  that  that  is  an  unsatisfactory  mate- 
rial. It  is  not  a  specification  material  at  all,  as  there  is  no 
specification  for  tanks.  We  made  this  recommendation  and 
had  a  further  hearing  yesterday  afternoon,  at  which  the  tank 
car  people  were  represented.  The  burden  of  their  claim  was 
that  they  had  difficulty  in  getting  flange  steel  because  the  re- 
quirement is  that  each  slab  as  rolled  shall  be  tested.  Some  of 
the  manufacturers  wished  to  substitute  structural  steel  for 
cars,  which  calls  for  one  or  two  tests  per  mill,  but  in  no  way 
safeguards  the  buyer  against  insufficient  discard  in  the  cutting 
of  the  slab. 

The  manufacturers'  principal  objection  is  the  amount  of 
testing  required,  but  after  hearing  all  sides,  the  committee 
feels  that  it  should  not  again  extend  the  time  for  the  use 
of  other  than  flange  steel.  This  should  apply  to  all.  Some 
manufacturers  have  been  very  fair  in  ordering  flange  steel 
in  advance  and  making  cars  of  it;  some  others  have  loaded 
up  with  tank  steel  far  beyond  any  possibility  of  delivery 
wtihin  the  time  specified,  and  to  extend  further  is  to  put  a 
penalty  on  the  people  who  have  tried  to  meet  our  views. 
Therefore,  the  committee  recommends,  as  an  addition  to 
the  report,  that  the  requirements  for  boiler  flange  steel  as 
specified  by  the  American  Society  for  Testing  Materials,  as 
per  extension  expiring  June  1,  1920,  shall  be  made  effective 
at  that  date.  As  regards  nipples  and  valves,  of  which  some 
have  been  applied,  your  committee  considers  that  it  is  a 
direct  invitation  to  trouble  in  case  of  derailment,  and  would 
add  to  the  report  a  requirement  that  cars  so  fitted  shall  not 
be  accepted  in  interchange. 

F.  W.  Brazier  (N.  Y.  C.)  :  I  move  that  we  accept  the  com- 
mittee's report  and  also  that  a  vote  of  thanks  be  extended  to 
Mr.  Gibbs  for  the  work  he  has  done  on  this  committee  in  the 
years  past.    My  motion  also  carries  with  it  the  recommendation 
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that  such  changes  may  be  approved.  I  make  a  motion  that 
the  committee's  report  be  accepted  and  their  recommendations 
on  pages  3  and  5  be  adopted. 

T.  H.  Goodnow  (C.  &  N.  W.)  :  I  second  the  motion. 

Geo.  Hartley  (Semet  Solvey  Co.)  :  The  Tank  Car  Committee, 
I  think,  has  done  a  good  thing,  and  I  hope  that  this  matter  of 
boiler  flange  steel  will  be  accepted.  The  committee  has  en- 
deavored to  make  the  tank  good  under  the  accepted  formula 
with  reference  to  strength  of  cylinders,  lateral  strength  of 
seams  and  the  material  that  goes  into  the  cylinder,  and  unless 
we  have  a  well-flanged  steel,  with  good  tensile  strength  and 
worked  upon  the  foundation  or  base,  all  formulas  with  refer- 
ence to  the  strength  of  cylinders  and  otherwise  are  useless. 
Tlie  only  way  we  can  actually  get  good  material  to  do  good 
work  on  the  rest  of  the  cylinder  is  to  get  a  flange  steel,  and 
we  fail  to  see  why  people  won't  take  that  into  consideration, 
particularly  the  tank  car  owners.     That  we  should  be  given  a 


steel  that  we  don't  know  anything  about  to  put  in  a  tank  car 
loaded  with  casing-head  gasoline  or  benzol  or  gasoline  and 
have  that  become  cracked  along  the  road  and  distribute  its  con- 
tents to  become  ignited  by  some  passing  engine,  seems  absurd. 
We  must  have  boiler  flange  steel. 

Mr.  Gibbs :  I  think  that  we  are  making  some  of  our  own 
trouble.  We  recently  had  a  complaint  from  one  of  the  large 
shippers,  asking  us  to  remove  one  of  our  inspectors  because  he 
insisted  on  the  cars  being  loaded  with  the  cap  ofif,  and  that  made 
us  wonder  what  other  people  were  doing.  It  that  man  was  so 
unreasonable,  are  the  other  inspectors  so  unreasonable,  and  if 
so,  why  aren't  they  complained  of  It  was  an  eye-opener  to 
me  to  have  a  request  of  that  kind,  and  I  suspect  that  if  we  were 
ourselves  on  the  receiving  tracks,  insisting  that  we  see  the  car 
before  the  cap  is  on,  we  might  save  very  much  of  this  trouble. 

The  motion  that  the  committee's  report  be  received  and  a  vote 
of  thanks  be  extended  to  Mr.  Gibbs  was  unanimously  adopted. 
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HIS      COMMITTEE      HAS      PURSUED 

the  lines  of  investigation  and 
study  suggested  in  its  report 
of  last  year. 

The  No.  2  brake  beam 
capacity  question  remains 
somewhat  involved,  at  least 
there  is  evident  lack  of  agree- 
ment among  the  members  on 
the  question  of  whether  or 
not  the  capacity  of  such 
beams  should  be  increased 
from  12,000  lb.,  the  figure  at 
which  it  has  stood  for  years, 
to  15,000  lb.,  as  per  the  1918 
Standard. 

On    account    of    the    gene- 
ral   situation,    the   committee 
agreed   upon  the  advisability 
of   the    following   inquiry   to 
representative  members  on  this  capacity  question : 

"Per  the  Brake  Shoe  and  Brake  Beam  Equipment  Committee's 
report  of  last  year,  by  letter  ballot  of  1917,  the  No.  2  brake  beam 
shown  on  sheet  R  of  that  year  had  been  adopted  as  recommended 
practice,  by  close  margin. 

"The  required  capacity  of  this  beam  remained  at  12,000  lb.  As 
a  result  of  Executive  Committee  action  taken  in  New  York  City, 
October  11,  1918,  there  appeared  in  1918,  upon  M.  C.  B.  Sheet 
17-B,  a  'No.  2  standard  brake  beam  with  details'  specifying 
definitely  1^-in.  tension  member  and  in  the  specification  an  in- 
crease in  the  'capacity'  of  the  No.  2  beam  from  12,000  to  15,000 
lb.  It  appears  that  without  further  action  No.  2  brake  beam 
capacity  stands  at  15,000  lb.,  and  the  size  of  the  tension  member 
definitely  at  1J4  'n. 

"Regardless  of  this  situation,  the  committee  desires  the  benefit 
of  your  reply  to  the  following  questions  : 

"(A)  Whether  or  not  you  are  of  the  opinion  that  present 
service  requires  a  '15,000-lb.  beam';  (B)  whether  abolition  of 
the  '12,000-lb.  beam'  is  required  or  desirable;  (C)  if  a  '15-000-lb. 
beam'  is  desirable,  for  what  weights  of  cars  should  it  be  re- 
quired; (D)  if  the  abolition  of  the  '12,000-lb.  beam'  is  desirable, 
from  what  weights  of  cars  should  its  use  be  barred,  and  as  of 
what  date  would  you  suggest  that  the  use  thereof  should  be 
eliminated  or  restricted;  (E)  could  or  should  '12,000-lb.  beams' 
and  '15,000-lb.  beams'  be  applied  and  accepted  indiscriminately,  or 
should  '15,000-lb.  beams'  be  used  to  replace  '12,000-lb.  beams'  on 
cars  exceeding  a  specified  weight,  or  should  '15,00-lb.  beams'  be 
used  on  all  cars;  (F)  if  15,000-lb.  beam  is  adjudged  desirable  or 
required,  should  it  be  known  as  a  'No.  2  Beam'  or  as  a  'No.  2^2 
Beam,'  as  has  been  suggested,  in  order  to  differentiate  between 
the  higher  capacity  15,000-lb.  beams  and  the  large  quantity  of 
12,000-lb.  No.  2  beams  already  in  service;  (G)  if,  in  your  judg- 
ment, the  No.  2  brake  beam  capacity  question  should  be  opened, 
on  what  grounds  would  you  suggest  the  matter  be  opened?'" 

From  replies  received  thereto,  the  committee  is  well  supported 
in  recommending  that,  by  appropriate  letter  ballot  action,  there 


should  be  recognized  in  the  standards  "12,000-lb.  beams"  and 
"15,000-lb.  beams."  That  is,  that  the  "12,000-lb.  beams"  should 
not  be  eliminated  from  the  standards. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  the  capacity  of  brake  beams  be 
increased  for  the  purpose  of  lowering  the  cost  of  beam  main- 
tenance and  increasing  the  efficiency  of  brake  beam  service.  The 
committee  questions  the  expediency  of  brake  beam  capacity 
increase  on  these  grounds,  and,  in  view  of  its  study  of  brake 
beam  failures  and  maintenance  practice,  is  of  the  opinion  that 
unsatisfactory  brake  beam  service  and  cost  of  maintenance  are 
chargeable  to  brake  beam  failures  in  which  strength  is  not  a 
factor,  to  brake  beam  design  cramped  because  of  limiting  truck 
conditions  imposed,  to  unfair  brake  beam  treatment  represented 
in  the  interchange  of  beams  which  are  not  interchangeable,  and 
to  general  practices  obtaining  with  regard  to  the  repair  of  beams. 
The  committee  is  of  the  opinion  that  present  12,000-lb.  beams 
are  not  failing  on  any  accounts  which  either  prescription  of 
l!4-in.  tension  members  or  increase  in  required  capacity  from 
12,000  to  15,000  lb.  will  correct. 

In  last  year's  report  the  committee  suggested  the  possibility  of 
its  recommending  this  year  the  re-establishment  of  the  12,000-lb. 
beam  to  be  known  as  heretofore  as  "No.  2  Beam"  and  the 
recognition  of  the  15,000-lb.  capacity  beam  to  be  known  as  "No. 
2;/2  Beam."  The  committee  suggests  that  if  this  general  plan  of 
covering  the  situation  is  pursued,  the  2>4-in.  be  replaced  by 
"2X,"  for  the  reason  that  the  suggested  "2X"  designation  will 
serve  all  purposes  and  will  be  susceptible  of  more  clear  designa- 
tion in  casting.  The  Committee  on  Car  Construction  is  appar- 
ently in  accord  with  the  idea  that  both  12,000-lb.  and  15,000-lb. 
beams  ought  to  be  represented  in  the  standards,  and  has  given 
attention  to  the  matter  of  marking.  It  is,  therefore,  the  consen- 
sus of  this  committee's  opinion  that  the  question  of  beam  mark- 
ings should  be  covered  by  an  appropriately  arranged  letter  ballot 
question  which  will  embrace  simultaneously  the  suggestions  of 
this  committee  and  those  of  the  Car  Construction  Committee  in 
this  particular. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  this  committee  that  "No.  2"  should  be 
preserved  as  the  designation  applying  to  the  12,000-lb.  beams  on 
the  grounds  that,  because  of  being  placed  in  a  position  of  either 
changing  the  designation  on  the  very  large  quantity  of  12,000-lb. 
beams  now  in  use,  or  of  changing  the  designation  on  the  com- 
paratively few  15,000-lb.  beams  now  in  use  bearing  this  same 
designation,  it  would  be  better  to  change  such  designation  as 
applied  to  the  smaller  number  of  such  15,000-lb.  beams  involved. 

On  account  of  the  comparatively  few  No.  3,  4,  5  and  6  beams 
now  in  service,  it  has,  and  with  reason,  been  suggested  that  the 
new  15,000-lb.  beam  be  introduced  as  No.  3  and  the  numbers 
applying  to  the  higher  capacity  beams  be  moved  up  to  make 
room  for  this  i:isertion. 

The  committee  suggests  the  need  of  some  attention  to  re- 
vising interchange  rules  on  this  matter  of  beam  capacity.  These 
have  required,  for  some  time,  that  "The  No.  1  beam  (6,500  lb. 
capacity)  must  not  be  used  on  cars  having  a  light  weight  in  ex- 
cess of  35,000  lb."  Although  many  cars  of  weight  exceeding 
this  limit  are  operating  with  beams  which  would  classify  as  No. 
1   or  less,  the  committee  appreciates  the  developing  necessity 
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of  there  bi'iiiu  deliTiuiiu'd  a  maxiimim  wcinlil  of  car  Iroin 
which  the  use  of  a  li,(KX)-ll).  beam  shmihl  prohably  l)c  l)arro<l, 
ami  ill  tliis  coiitiei'tion  sunnosis  tlic  ccmsidiTaiinii  of  a  rule  to 
till-  otTect  tlial  the  coinl)iiU'il  capacity  r)f  llie  beams  earrieil  by  a 
car  sliould  not  be  less  than  the  linht  weinht  tiiereof.  The 
committee  does  not  assume  to  make  specific  recommendations 
on  this  matter  because  the  Car  Construction  Committee  has 
had  it  under  consideration. 

Such  a  rule  would  cover  nearly  UK)  per  cciu  braking  power, 
would  permit  the  use  of  the  No.  1  beam  only  on  cars  of  less 
than  26,1)00  lb.  light  weight,  of  which  cars  there  arc  of  course 
very  few.  and  would  permit  the  use  of  12,000-11).  beams  upon 
cars  weighing  light  not  in  excess  of  48,000  lb.,  or  almost 
uptto  the  light  weight  of  recently  constructed  70-ton  cars,  and 
would  prescribe  the  use  of  a  15,(XX)-lb.  capacity  beam  upon 
cars  weighing  light  from  48,0(X)  to  60,0(X)  lb.  The  cipiity  of 
such  an  arrangement  is  apparent  so  long  as  established  prac- 
tices regarding  the  percentages  of  braking  power  remain  un- 
disturbed. 

In  connection  with  this  matter  of  interchanging  "non- 
interchangeable"  beams,  and  with  the   necessity  of  beginning 


represented  a  beam  designed  for 
"Standard  13-in.  Hanging."  raised  and  low- 
ered   to    MV^-in.   and    10-in.   hanging   posl- 


Fig.   1. — Effect  of  Improper  Hanging  on  Stresses  in  Beam 

at  the  bottom  of  brake  beam  design,  as  indicated  in  the  com- 
mittee's last  year's  report,  Fig.  1  is  submitted.  This  figure  is 
intended  to  present  the  punishment  imposed  upon  beams 
which  are  hung  at  other  than  that  height  of  hanging  in  which 
the  line  of  strut  remains  in  the  plane  parallel  to  the  top  of  the 
rail,  that  is,  of  the  normal  line  of  pull.  It  appears  unreason- 
able to  expect  beams  to  withstand  successfully  the  transverse 
stresses  imposed  by  the  application  of  loads  in  directions  other 
than  those  of  the  strut  center  line  or  what  may  properly  be 
termed   the   "plane   of  the  beam." 

In  order  to  get  beams  hung  at  proper  heights  by  repairmen, 
it  will  be  necessary  to  arrange  means  by  which  such  men  can 
readily  determine,  from  a  ready  and  prompt  inspection,  the 
heights  for  which  beams  are  designed.  This  committee  is 
undertaking  to  arrange  a  gage  with  which  these  hanging 
heights  may  be  so.  determined. 

The  maintenance  practices  obtaining  with  regard  to  brake 
beam  repairs  already  referred  to  are,  in  the  judgment  of  the 
committee,  very  important  factors  in  brake  beam  maintenance 
costs  and  their  service  efficiencies. 


In  the  large,  brake  beam  repairing  facilities  and  practices  arc 
surprisingly  crude  and  comparison  can  hardly  be  made  be 
Iween  the  beams  delivere<l  by  manufacturers  under  A.  R.  A. 
specifications  and  those  turned  out  repaired  or  manufactured 
at  the  carriers'  plants.  With  the  former,  the  No.  2  beams,  for 
example,  have  been  required  to  withstand  12,(X)0  lb.  load  with 
a  maximum  detlection  of  .07  in.,  then  a  set  load  of  24,0(K)  lb. 
with  which  the  permanent  set  shall  not  exceed  .01  in.,  and 
a  further  movement  of  the  testing  machine  head  of  2  in.  with- 
out breakage  of  any  beam  parts. 

Carriers'  practices  and  facilities  which  have  been  witnessed 
do  not  provide  for  or  include  any  such  tests  and,  from  the  crude 
practices  and  conditions  observed,  the  committee  may  very 
fairly  slate  that  practically  none  of  the  carriers'  overhauled 
beams  arc  fit  for  subjection  to  any  such  tests  as  are  imposed  by 
the  specifications  under  which  new  beams  are  purchased.  At 
an  important  repair  point  on  one  line,  one  re])aired  No.  2 
beam  of  a  lot  of  six,  tested  to  the  recjuired  12,000  lb.  capacity 
tests;  others  took  at  Mc  in.  deflection  only  9,000,  8,580,  7,580, 
10,550  and  9,960  lb.,  respectively. 

It  will  be  appreciated  that  repaired  beams  go  into  exactly 
the  same  service  as  new  beams  and  it  may,  therefore,  be  rea- 
sonably expected  that  under  present  conditions  beatns  once 
repaired  become  repeatedly  candidates  for  further  repair.  The 
committee  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  percentage  of  brake  beam 
failures  in  fair  service  which  might  be  allocated  to  repaired 
beams  would  be  found  to  be  surprisingly  great. 

The  carriers'  interchange  of  "non-interchangeable"  beams 
has  been  referred  to,  along  with  which  reference  should  be 
made  to  interchange  of  hangers  or  the  continued  use  of  hangers 
which  will  give  the  beam  other  than  the  designed  hanging 
conditions.  Not  infrequently  a  difference  in  hanging  condi- 
tions is  found  to  obtain  on  opposite  ends  of  the  same  beam. 

The  committee  volunteers  to  make  this  question  of  beam 
maintenance  conditions,  facilities  and  practices  the  subject  of 
particular  study  during  the  coming  year  and  hopes  to  be  able, 
in  its  next  report,  to  make  definite  recommendations  includ- 
ing a  code  of  standards  which  should  be  met  in  brake  beam 
repair  work. 

The  committee  has  made  a  careful  study  of  the  informa- 
tion obtained  through  the  medium  of  the  questionnaire,  accom- 
panied by  the  diagram  and  table  of  desired  brake  beam  limiting 
condition  information,  represented  in  Fig.  1  of  last  year's 
report.  Fig.  2,  showing  graphically  a  small  portion  of  the  in- 
formation obtained,  indicates  clearly  the  necessity  of  providing 
in  the  Standards  some  more  shallow  depth  brake  heads  than 
represented  in  1918  Sheet  17-B  because  on  large  quantities 
of  existing  cars,  which  will  be  in  service  for  a  long  time,  there 
is  not  the  room  required  for  its  use,  that  is.  it  can  not  be 
applied.  This  is  perhaps  more  pointedly  indicated  by  Fig.  3. 
Having  analyzed  the  situation,  the  committee  submits  as 
its  recommended  solution  of  the  brake  head  depth  question 
the  adoption  by  letter  ballot  of  the  three  depths  of  heads  ex- 
hibited as  types  A,  B  and  C  of  Fig.  No.  4  herewith. 

Type  A  is  of  the  center  hung  variety  the  same,  so  far  as  con- 
cerns depth,  as  shown  on  Sheet  17-B  of  1918  and  represents 
the  maximum  condition  acceptable  within  the  clearance  dia- 
gram. 

Type  B  meets  an  intermediate  condition  which  will  not  admit 
the   use   of  the   center  stirrup   hanger. 

Type  C  is  arranged  for  those  conditions  which  will  not  per- 
mit the  use  of  either  types  A  or  B  but  will  permit  of  good  stable 
construction  where  the  restricted  head  depth  represented  is 
absolutely   required. 

These  head  depths  take  care  of  practically  all  of  the  prevail- 
ing conditions  on  equipment  now  offered  in  interchange. 
There  will,  however,  be  some  conditions  to  be  met  that  will 
not  allow  the  use  of  either  types  A,  B  or  C,  in  which  cases,  com- 
paratively rare,  the  committee  submits  that  the  equipment 
having  such  conditions  be  considered  ''special"  and  the  solu- 
tion of  the  problem  presented  be  left  for  the  present,  at 
least,  in  the  hands  of  the  individual  carriers  or  interested  manu- 
facturers. 

While  the  committee  has  every  reason  to  believe  that  the 
most  shallow  head  presented  in  the  type  C  permits  of  good 
stable  construction,  there  may  arise  some  question  as  to  the 
limit  of  head  depth  decrease  which  should  not  be  exceeded. 
The   committee    anticipates   the   advisability   of   ultimately   in- 
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setting  the   brake  beam   specifications  a  requirement  of  head 
strength  based  upon  the  appHcation  of  a  suitably  determined 
load  to  the  back  of  the  head,  set  up  upon  supports  in  contact 
with  the  top  and  bottom  toe  iugs. 

The  committee  understands  that  one  of  the  larger  roads  has 
made  use  of  such  head  test  for  some  time  and  will  probably  be 
able  to  make  definite  recommendations  as  to  the  advisability 
of  seeing  some  such  test  incorporated  in  the  specifications,  to- 
gether with  suggested  or  recommended  details  thereof,  at  next 
year's  meeting.  This  is  a  question  the  committee  will  make  the 
subject  of  some  study. 

Fig  4  was  circulated  to  representative  members  with  re- 
quest for  replies  to  the  following  questions: 

1.  Have  you  any  objection  to  adopting  the  general  plan  of 
brake  head  layout  represented  in  the  attached  cut,  this  lay- 
out plan  being  that  represented  in  Fig.  2  of  the  committee's 
report  last  year  and  referred  to  in  text  thereof? 

2.  Have  you  any  objection  to  the  committee  recommending 
for  adoption  brake  heads  of  the  three  depths  shown  by  Type 
A,  maximum  conditions.  Type  B  and  Type  C,  minimum  condi- 
tions, shown  on  the  attached  cut?  In  other  words,  do  the 
limiting  conditions  on  your  own  equipment  prohibit  general 
use  thereon  of  the  largest  Type  A  head?  If  so,  could  the 
smaller  types  B  and  C  be  used? 

To  the  first  question  replies  were  almost  unanimously  ap- 
proving, that  is,  there  were  no  objections  registered  to  adopt- 
ing the  general  plan  of  brake  head  layout  represented. 


them  to  make  use  of  the  largest  A  head;  some  of  either  the  A 
head   and  the   smaller  B   head.     The   committee   is,   therefore. 
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Fig  3. — Location  of  Spring  Planks  Relative  to  Wheel 

assured  that  no  error  will  be  made  by  adopting  the  A,  B  and 
C  heads  as  recommended. 
The  report  included  the  method  of  laying  out  the  brake  head 


from  tk)rtzonfa/ 

Center  of  Tnjc/< 

.^^to  Centers  of  Top 

ftanger  fins. 


.for  One  tof  of  13800  Cars  of  Road  'A' 

rfbr  Ona  Lot  of  11700  Cars  of  Road  'd' 
^      . — ror  One  lot  of  fOOOO  Cars  of  ffoocf  'C 

uJ     /—for  One  lot  of  17000  Cars  of  ROAD  'O' 


Fig  2. — Limiting  Clearance  for  Brake  Beams 


To  the  second  question  there  were  practically  no  objections 
to  the  adoption  of  the  three  brake  head  depths,  but  quantities 
of   reponents  made  statement  that  it  would  be  impossible  for 


which  was  shown  in  Fig.  2  of  the  1919  report,  with  a  develop- 
ment of  the  vertical  section  of  the  brake  head  face,  as  shown 
in   Fig.   5,   and  the  brake  head  gage   copied  from   the   latest 
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st:iiular(l.  Tlic  committee  rccnmmemlcd  lli:il  tliis  finme  lie 
.submitted  to  letter  ballot  for  adoption  as  standard. 

In  FiR.  S  i.s  represented  a  deerease  in  the  vertical  spread 
between  the  upper  and  lower  loop  hanger  openinRs  from  3]/^ 
in.  to  3  in.,  which  was  in  general  use  and  in  the  standards  for 
years  prior  to  1917.  The  increase  from  3  in.  to  3%  in.  was 
required  with  an  increase  in  the  width  of  Iuk  face  above  1% 
in.  This  width  of  lug  face  is,  in  the  judgment  of  the  com- 
mittee, satisfactory  and  much  above  the  widths  now  more 
generally  in  service,  most  of  which,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  do  not 
exceeil  1  in.  While  the  general  use  of  the  l;4-i"-  '"K  face  will 
significantly  improve  existing  conditions,  the  committee  is  of 
the  ojiinion  that  any  further  increase  in  this  width  could  not 
be  well  supported  now  that  the  opposite  dimension  of  these 
lug  faces  has  been  for  some  time  extended  to  the  sides  of 
the  brakchead. 

The  center  of  the  pot-hook  eye  opening  is  shown  as  I'H 
in.  above  the  center  of  the  upper  loop  hanger  opening,  and 
back  thereof  f^  in.  on  a  radial  line.  This  latter  figure  has  been 
increased  from  }4  '"•  to  conform  to  a  general  practice  sug- 
gested, if  not  actually  forced,  by  conditions  encountered  in 
design.  The  previously  allowed  tolerance  of  Vio  in.  minus,  as 
applying  to  the  faces  of  the  lop  and  bottom  toe  lugs,  is 
covered  in  the  figure  referred  to  by  note. 

The  adoption  of  the  conditions  and  practices  represented 
upon  this  Fig.  No.  5  is  basic,  so  far  as  concerns  much  of  the 
further  work  of  your  committee,  and  will  operate  to  sig- 
nificantly  and  beneficially   stabilize   brake  beam   design. 

In  last  year's  report  the  committee  made  the  statement  that  it 
would  not  be,  for  some  time,  in  position  to  recommend  your 
adoption  a  beam  having  all  of  its  detailed  dimensions  duly  stan- 
dardized, but  assumed  to  see  included  in  its  subsequent  report 
a  complete  beam  fully  dimensioned,  for  the  benefit  of  any  who 
might  be  concerned  in  making  use  of  such  information.  In  re- 
sponse to  this  commitment.  Fig.  6  is  herewith  submitted. 

In  its  last  year's  report  the  committee  suggested  the  advisa- 
bility of  eliminating  from  the  Standard  and  Recommended  Prac- 
tice text  all  unnecessary  duplication,  and  of  reducing  it  to  little 
if  anything  more  than  specifications  for  brake  beams  and  brake 
shoes.  This  has  been  effected  through  contribution,  consistent 
with  the  committee's  thought  on  this  matter,  to  the  manual.  The 
committee's  thought  that  the  proceedings  should  be  classified  and 


given  the  advisability  of  presenting  a  report  on  the  stale  of  the 
art  as  regards  brake  beams  and  brake  shoes,  jiarticularly  the 
latter,   on  account   of   freedom   which   could   be  exercised   this 


errnr/f  f^ar  on  all  HANSiNit 
POINTS  SHOWN  MAY  Be  useo 

IN  ANY  OeSlREO   COMBINATION 


MAXIMUM    TOL£RANC£ 

If^' MINUS  Fr>OM  TOP  *  \j^'^ 

eoTTon  roe  wes 


Fig  5. — Details  of  Brake  Head  and  Hanging  Points 

year  by  reason  of  patent  expirations,  to  the  consideration  of 
replacing  previous  existing  cast  iron  shoe  design  with  design 
covering  the  practically  universally  used  "steel-backed"  shoe. 
Through    circular   inquiry   of   representative    members   and   of 


Fig  4. — Proposed  Vertical  Contour  Limits  for  Brake  Heads 


indexed  so  that  any  part  of  the  history  of  the  subject,  in  so  far 
as  the  proceedings  reflect,  should  be  immediately  available  to 
any  one  interested  therein,  has  been  covered  in  the  general  pro- 
ceedings' index  which,  it  is  understood,  has  been  arranged  by 
the  secretary. 
This  committee  reported  last  year  that  consideration  was  being 


brake  shoe  manufacturers  located,  the  committee  finds  that 
the  "steel-backed"  shoe,  in  some  form,  is  in  practically 
universal  use;  although,  by  prints  submitted  from  many  roads, 
the  M.  C.  B.  cast  iron  shoe  is  represented.  The  com- 
mittee is  of  the  opinion  that  in  arranging  Fig.  No.  7  here- 
with, the  adoption  of  which  is  recommended,  the  committee  is 
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merely  giving  form  to  or  interpreting  an  almost  universal  de- 
mand, or  conforming  to  what  is  now  very  nearly  universal 
practice.  The  changes  in  the  shoe  design  which  are  represented 
in  the  figure  referred  to,  from  previous  standard  sheets,  are  as 
follows : 

1.  The  shoe  will  be  steel  backed  instead  of  cast  iron,  the 
former  being  practically  universally  used  throughout  the  country. 

2.  The  J^-in.  recess  heretofore  shown  at  the  back  of  the  shoe 
between  the  center  fastening  lug  and  the  shoe  ends  has  been 
eliminated  because,  although  shown  in  the  M.  C.  B.  Proceedings 
for  years,  it  has  not  been  used  for  a  long  time.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  this  recess  could  only  create  breakage  liability 

3.  The  overall  length  of  the  shoe  has  been  increased  by  the 
addition  of  %6  in.  metal  at  the  top  and  bottom  of  the  shoe,  that 
is,  by  increasing  the  overall  length  from  I3}i  in.  to  13?4  in., 
which  has  been  very  generally  adopted  practice  for  some  time. 
Aside  from  affording  additional  strength  for  the  lugs  which  pass 
over  the  ends  of  the  brake  head,  as  in  the  case  of  the  ordinary 
cast  iron  shoe,  this  additional  length  and  strength  was  forced 
with  the  use  of  the  steel  backs  which  generally  extend  from  the 
center  of  the  shoe  out  to  near  the  ends  thereof  farther  than  the 
inside  face  of  the  top  and  bottom  lugs. 

4.  The  top  and  bottom  guide  lugs,  instead  of  being  recessed  as 
heretofore  shown,  have  been  shown  built  up  to  the  height  of  the 
adjacent  top  and  bottom  cross  bearing  lugs.  The  new  arrange- 
ment is  in  almost  universal  use  and  the  old  one,  aside  from  the 
fact  that  it  has  not  been  used  for  some  time,  is  unsuitable  and 
unnecessarily  complicated. 

5.  The  key  slot  has  been  shown  increased  from  %6  in.  to  l%6 
in.  depth  by  removing  the  metal  from  the  bottom  of  the  key 
opening  which  is  outside  the  17^-in.  radius  which  sweeps  the 
back  of  the  shoe. 

6.  In  conformity  with  what  has  been  actually  very  general 
practice  throughout  the  country,  the  committee  has  selected  as 
the  inside  brake  shoe  radius  17  in.  in  lieu  of  165^  in.,  which  has 
been  shown  upon  the  standard  sheets  for  years. 

On  account  of  the  variation  m  the  diameters  and  radii  of 
various  wheel  sections,  that  is,  since  a  new  33-in.  wheel  is  of 
that  diameter  only  at  the  "taping"  point,  and  the  further   fact 


the  precise  selection  of  the  initial  inside  shoe  radius  is  of  com- 
paratively little  import  so  long  as  it  is  reasonable.     The  com- 


Fig  7.— Proposed  Standard  Steel  Back  Brake  Shoe 

mittee  recommends  the  continued  use  of  the  17-in.  inside  shoe 
radius  for,  in  part,  the  reason  that  the  use  of  this  radius  will 


Fig  6.— Design  of  12,000  Lb.  Brake  Beam 


that  all  diameters,  and  with  them  the  inside  radii  of  shoes,  fit 
one  another  very  shortly  after  the  first  application  of  brakes 
and  from  then  on  throughout  the  life  of  the  shoe  and  wheel, 


give  initial  shoe  bearing  upon  the  center  brake  head  lugs,  where- 
as the  165^-in.  radius  previously  shown  by  your  standards  will 
give  upon  any  wheel  not  well  worn,  initial  bearing  at  the  shoe 
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cikIs,  tliiTcby  intr»>(luciiiR  tlic  possibility  of  early  shoe  breakage. 
It  has  been  sugKcsted  that  the  thickness  of  llic  shoe  slioukl  be 
increased  from  IVi  in.  to  1^  in.  with  a  corrcspondinK  increase 
in  weight  from  20  lb.  to  23  lb.,  the  arKunient  for  such  increase 
being  l>ascd  iip<iii  a  decreased  cost  of  shoe  material  consumed 
and  a  decreased  cost  of  applying  shoes  wliich  is  represented  in  the 
following  statement : 

1  l/i   in. — 20  lb.  shoe  at  3  cents  per  lb $.60  per  shoe. 

10  lb.,  scrap  recovered  at    I'/i   cents  per  lb $.15    Keclamation  value. 

10  lb.  of  shoe  consumed  at  $.045  per  lb $.45   Net  cost  per  shoe. 

This  amounts  to  $90.00  per  ton  of  shoes  consumed. 

Mi   in. — 23   lb.   shoe  at   3   cents  per  lb $.69  per  shoe. 

10  lb.  scrap   recovered   at    154    cents  per    lb $15    Reclamation   value. 

13   lb.   of  shoe   consumed   at    $.0415   per   lb $.54    Net   cost  of  shoe. 


Previous    Standard 


Recommended    Standard 


Fig  8. — Section  of  Metal  Surrounding  Pot-hook  Hanger  Hole 

This  amounts  to  $83.00  per  ton  of  shoes  consumed,  a  saving 
of  $7.00  per  ton. 

In  addition  thereto,  there  will  be  labor  savings  in  application, 
since  the  application  of  100,000  lighter  shoes  will  give  1,000,000 
lb.  consumed  shoe  material,  which,  if  consumed  at  the  rate  of  13 
lb.  per  shoe  of  the  heavier  type  will  necessitate  the  application 
of  but  78,000  shoes  versus  100,000,  that  is,  a  saving  in  the  appli- 
cation of  22,000  shoes  per  1,000,000  lb.  of  shoe  material  con- 
sumed. 

The  committee  assumes  to  make  this  matter  the  subject  of 
study   during   the  coming  year,  which   will,   of   course,   involve 


tion  to  the  dimensions  of  both  shoe  and  head  face,  which 
concern  the  fit  of  the  shoe,  head  face  and  key,  when  the  latter 
is  in  place,  also  slioe  and  brake  head  bearing  areas.  Incon- 
sistency in  present  key  dimensions  will  be  apparent  from  a 
comparison  of  the  three  section  dimensions  now  and  hereto- 
fore shown,  the  use  of  which  obviously  can  nf)t  result  in  uni- 
formity of  taper  in  both  section  tlimensions.  The  inside  top 
corner  of  the  key  obviously  should  show  a  larger  rarlius  for 
shop    reasons. 

The  design  of  pot-hook  hanger  eye  section  shown  by  Stand- 
ard Sheet  17-B  of  1918  appears  to  be  objectionable,  and  it  is 
recommended  that  this  section  be  replaced  by  the  suggested 
section   e.xhiijited   by   Fig.   8. 

In  the  first  place,  the  present  section  necessitates  the  use  of 
a  core  objectionable,  for  obvious  reasons,  from  a  cost  and 
production  standpoint.  Patterns  must  be  arranged  to  provide 
for  the  additional  core  and  special  care  must  be  exercised  to 
avoid  core  shifting  and  consequent  casting  losses.  A  larger 
size  of  flask  must  also  be  used,  together  with  more  sand,  which 
increases  the  weight  of  the  mold  and  production  cr)st.  All  of 
the  above  operates  to  force  the  work  frfjm  machine  to  hand 
or  bench  patterns.  The  advantages  of  the  proposed  section 
from  the  standpoints  cited  should  ultimately,  if  not  promptly, 
revert  to  the  consumer  in  cost  adjustment.  Having  considered 
the  points  involved  in  the  case,  the  committee  is  of  one  mind 
in  recommending  replacing  the  present  U-shaped  section  with 
the   recommended   section   of  the   figure  referred  to. 

In  accordance  with  the  suggestion  in  the  committee's  report 
of  last  year,  there  has  been  arranged  a  new  brake  beam  limit- 
ing outline  drawing  represented  in  Fig.  9.  The  distance,  1% 
in.,  shown  in  Sheet  17-A  of  1918  between  the  extreme  limit  of 
the  brake  beam  back  to  the  extreme  back  of  the  head  opening 
has  been  reduced  to  7/s  in.,  as  required  by  beams  manufactured 
for  some  years  and  in  extensive  current  use,  in  accordance 
with  an  understanding  which  files  indicate  was  conclusively 
considered  some  years  ago  by  the  committee;  however,  not 
cared  for  in  drawings — evidently  inadvertently. 

Within  the  tendered  limiting  outline  are  shown  the  brake 
lever  angle,  the  location  of  brake  lever  pin  hole  with  reference 
to  the  brake  head  faces,  the  spacing  between  shoes  definitely 
defined,  and  the  backs  of  both  brake  heads  and  the  strut  cast- 
ings in  the  case  of  brake  heads  of  the  types  A,  B  and  C  re- 


PLANEl  PARALLEL  TO  THt  PLANE  OF  THE  STRUT  CENTER. 


Fig  9. — Limiting  Outline  for  Brake  Beams 


application  and  other  difficulties  which  the  increased  shoe  thick- 
nesses may  involve.  It  is  known  that  upon  several  roads  use  is 
now  being  made  of  shoe  thicknesses  above  lyi  in.  and  in  some 
cases  the  \}i  in.  suggested. 

The  committee  appreciates  the  advisability  of  making  the 
contour  of  the  outside  corners  of  the  top  and  bottom  head 
lugs,  together  with  the  form  of  the  adjacent  recesses  in  the 
shoe,  the  subject  of  some  study  during  the  coming  year.  At- 
tention will  also  be  given  to  some  alterations  which  appear 
advisable  in  the  details  of  key  design  in  conjunction  with  atten- 


ferred  to  in  this  report.  Adherence  to  the  brake  pin  loca- 
tion prescribed,  that  is,  either  2  in.  or  3  in.  ahead  of  the  center 
of  brake  head  faces,  will  contribute  significantly  to  the  im- 
provement of  brake  beam  conditions.  The  importance  of  ap- 
proaching a  standard  in  this  regard  must  be  apparent  when 
one  gives  thought  to  the  results  of  exchanging  beams  wherein 
the  locations  of  the  pin  holes  referred  to  are  at  variance.  The 
committee  is  unable  to  recommend  exclusively  either  the  2  in. 
or  the  3  in.  for  the  reason  that  use  of  the  one  or  the  other 
is   dependent   upon   the    beam    hanging   arrangement,   that   is. 
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more  particularly  to  whether  the  lower  loop  hanger  opening 
is  used  or  not.  While  this  pin  hole  location  is  found  to  fre- 
quently vary  from  the  2  in.  or  3  in.  dimensions  referred  to, 
the  2  in.  dimension  is  generally  conceded  as  the  favored  location 
in  connection  with  the  upper  loop  or  pot-hook  hanging,  and 
the  3  in.  location  with  the  center  or  lower  loop  hanger  opening. 

The  committee  is  of  the  belief  that  opinions  will  crystallize 
ultimately  about  the  exclusive  use  of  the  3  in.  location,  and 
contemplates  giving  the  matter  particular  attention  during 
the  coming  year,  upon  basis  of  which  it  is  hoped  that  specific 
recommendations  may  be  made  in  the  next  year's  report  in 
connection  with  the   general   brake   beam  hanging  question. 

As  arranged,  the  limiting  outline  tendered  in  Fig.  9  should 
replace  those  portions  of  Sheet  17-A  of  1918  headed  "Brake 
Beam"  and  "Limiting  Outline  for  Brake  Beams,"  all  informa- 
tion therein  being  covered  with  the  exception  of  the  "limiting 
contour  gagehead"  which,  so  far  as  the  committee  is  advised, 
has  never  been  used.  This  figure  the  committee  recommends 
passage  to  letter  ballot  for  adoption. 

The  committee  recommended  that  drawings  taken  from 
Sheets  17-A  and  17-B  of  1918  covering  brake  beam  gage,  de- 
tails thereof,  angle  gage  for  strut,  lever  pin  hole  gage,  mal- 
leable iron  strut  and  markings  be  passed  to  letter  ballot  for 
adoption.  In  the  gage  drawing  changes  have  been  made  in 
two  dimensions  to  render  it  consistent  with  the  brake  head 
layout  procedure  which  the  committee  is,  in  this  report,  rec- 
ommending for  adoption.  No  other  changes  from  previously 
existing  standards  are  represented. 

The  committee,  in  making  some  study  of  the  "reversible 
strut"  finds  that  the  idea  originated  some  twenty  years  ago. 
Records  show  that  reversible  struts  were  used  on  brake  beams 
more  than  fifteen  years  ago,  but  that  their  use  was  shortly 
afterwards  abandoned  as  the  struts  did  not  prove  entirely  satis- 
factory. The  committee's  investigation  points  out  conclusively 
that  a  substantial  strut  in  a  brake  beam  is  very  necessary. 

The  only  advantage  in  the  reversible  strut  beam  is  that, 
being  convertible  into  either  right  or  left,  as  may  be  required, 
it  assures  the  protection  of  all  requirements  with  minimum 
stock.  It  eliminates  the  possibility  of  having  on  hand  a  large 
stock  of  rights  and  no  lefts,  or  vice  versa.  It  is  particularly 
desirable  for  isolated  repair  points  where  very  small  stocks 
of  parts  are  maintained,  at  which  the  use  of  the  reversible 
strut  makes  it  possible  to  supply  occasional  brake  beam  needs 
more  promptly  and  without  delay  to  equipment. 

The  reversible  strut  of  present  three-piece  design  is  not 
satisfactory  for  application  with  higher  capacity  brake  beams, 
although  it  seems  that  it  performs  acceptable  service  in  con- 
nection with  lighter  capacity  brake  beams.  The  reversible 
strut  is  more  expensive  to  manufacture  than  the  rigid  one- 
piece  strut.  It  is  impossible  for  a  reversible  strut  of  present 
three-piece  design  to  be  as  stable  and  serviceable  as  the  one- 
piece  solid  strut  because  of  the  number  of  parts  of  which  the 
reversible  strut  is  composed.  The  strut  carries  the  brake  lever 
and  all  stresses  are  delivered  through  it,  and  it  is,  therefore, 
necessary  that  this  part  must  be  strong  and  substantial. 

A  general  survey  of  the  information  furnished  by  the  brake 
beam  manufacturers,  as  well  as  that  obtained  from  the  differ- 
ent railroads,  indicates  that  the  reversible  strut  is  not  now 
being  applied  to  any  great  extent,  in  fact,  its  use  has  been 
largely  curtailed.  A  design  has  not  yet  been  worked  up  and 
marketed  which  has  been  accepted  as  satisfactory  for  present- 
day  equipment. 

While  brake  beam  manufacturers  are  generally  not  in  favor 
of  the  reversible  strut  and  are  reluctant  to  recommend  its 
use,  it  is  believed  that  the  subject  should  not  be  passed  with- 
out further  study,  which  the  committee  assumes  to  see  the 
subject  given  during  the  coming  year.  A  reversible  strut  of 
ample  strength  so  constructed  as  to  transmit  satisfactorily  the 
stresses  imposed  by  th-^  brake  lever  should  meet  the  con- 
ditions of  the  present  one-piece  strut  without  fear  of  weakness 
and   failure. 

In  the  previous  standards,  the  deflection  load  for  the  No.  5 
beam  is  shown  as  30,000  lb.  The  commercial  sizes  of  material 
which  may  be  most  efficiently  used  for  the  construction  of 
beams  approximating  this  capacity  lend  themselves  neatly  to 
the  construction  of  a  28.00O-lb.  beam,  on  which  account  the 
committee  recommends  that  the  deflection  load  for  the  No.  5 
beams  be  charged  from  30,00l)  to  28,000  lb.     In  order  to  pro- 


duce a  30,000-lb.  beam,  it  is  necessary  for  the  manufacturers 
to  resort  to  the  use  of  material  of  commercial  sizes,  which 
lend  themselves  to  the  construction  of  a  much  higher  capacity 
beam  than  it  was  intended  should  be  represented  in  this  No.  5 
beam.  Of  course,  consistent  modifications  in  set  loads  and 
ratio  of  set  loads  to  deflection  loads  should  carry  through  with 
this  alteration. 

Summarizing,  the  committee  assumes  during  the  coming 
year  to  give  attention  to  the  following  subjects: 

1.  The  development  of  a  gage  to  be  used  for  the  purpose  of 
determining  the  "hanging  heights"  of  existing  beams. 

2.  Some  code  of  instructions  governing  brake  beam  main- 
tenance practices. 

3.  The  advisability  of  introducing  into  the  specifications 
some  form  of  brake  head  strength  test. 

4.  The  advisability  of  increasing  the  initial  brake  shoe 
thickness  from  IJ/^  to  1^  in. 

5.  Details  of  contour  for  top  and  bottom  head  lugs  and  the 
recesses  of  brake  shoes  adjacent  thereto. 

6.  Brake  shoe  key  design  and  details  involved  in  the  fit  of 
shoes,  head  faces  and  the  key. 

7.  The  general  brake  beam  hanging  question. 

8.  The  reversible  strut  question. 

The  committee  recommends  for  letter  ballot  action,  the  fol- 
lowing: 

1.  The  adoption  as  standard  of  brake  beams  of  both  12,000 
lb.  and  15,000  lb.  capacities. 

2.  The  adoption  of  the  A,  B  and  C  brake  head  depths  shown 
on  Fig.  4. 

3.  The  procedure  for  laying  out  brake  beam  drawings  and 
other  information  shown  upon  Fig.  5. 

4.  Brake  shoe  key  and  brake  shoe  gage,  shown  upon  Fig.  7. 

5.  The  adoption  of  the  altered  section  of  the  loop  hanger 
eye,  represented  in  Fig.  8. 

6.  The  recommended  limiting  outline  shown  as  Fig.  9. 

7.  Brake  beam  gage  and  strut  information  with  recom- 
mended changes. 

8.  Alteration  of  the  deflection  load  of  No.  5  beams  from 
30,000  to  28,000  lb.  with  appropriate  alterations  in  set  loads 
and  in  ratio  of  set  loads  to  deflection  loads. 

The  report  is  signed  by  B.  B.  Milner  (Chairman),  N.  Y.  C. ; 
C.  B.  Young,  C,  B.  &  Q.;  H.  K.  Fox,  M.  &  St.  P.;  F.  M. 
Waring,  Pennsylvania  System;  W.  J.  Bohan,  N.  P.;  M.  H.  Haig, 
A.  T.  &  S.  F.;  C.  F.  Thiele,  Pennsylvania  System,  and  C.  H. 
Benjamin,  Purdue  University. 

Discussion 

The  committee's  report  was  read  by  W.  J.  Bohan  (N.  P.) 
and  the  room  darkened  to  show  moving  pictures  of  brake 
beam  hanging  conditions  as  found  on  cars  today, 

T.  H.  Goodnow  (C.  &  N.  W.):  It  is  the  intention  to  show 
the  details  of  the  No.  2  beam  in  the  M.  C.  B.  standard 
sheets.  If  I  remember  correctly,  the  No.  2,  12,000-lb.  beam, 
is  not  shown  at  the  present  time,  it  is  simply  mentioned  in 
the  text,  and  I  note  in  the  summary  that  nothing  is  said 
about  that.  I  feel  that  the  12,000-lb.  beam  is  going  to  be 
acted  upon  as  suggested  here;  that  it  would  also  be  neces- 
sary to  show  the  details  of  construction  of  that  beam  in  the 
standard.  I  note  that  the  attachment  of  the  head  to  the 
beam  is  shown.  It  has  been  customary  in  the  past  to  show 
only  the  contour  of  the  head  and  leave  the  attachment  for 
the  particular  side  of  beam  the  heads  were  used  on.  In  Fig. 
6,  for  the  12,000-lb.  beam,  I  notice  the  attachment  of  the 
head  is  shown  also.  Is  it  the  intention  to  include  that  at 
this  time? 

Mr.  Milner:  Fig.  6  is  inserted  in  the  report  as  a  matter  of 
information  only  to  those  who  may  be  concerned.  We  do 
not  desire  you  to  pass  Fig.  6  to  letter  ballot  for  consideration. 
So  far  as  concerns  any  conflict  in  the  design  details,  which  will 
be  represented  in  questions  submitted  to  letter  ballot  between 
12,000  lb.  beam  and  15.000  lb.  beam,  the  committee  has  not  yet 
proceeded  so  far  with  the  details  of  brake  beam  design  to  meet 
any  question  in  which  there  is  any  conflict  in  design. 

A.  R.  Ayres  (N.  Y.  C.  &  St.  L.)  :  In  regard  to  the  three  pro- 
posed types  of  head.  A,  B  and  C,  I  would  like  to  ask  if  the 
suggested  head  with  a  minimum  clearance  is  a  satisfactory  head, 
what  particular  purpose  is  served  by  having  two  other  designs. 
What  I  have  in  mind  in  connection  with  that  question  is  the 
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Conventionalities 
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Diiriii}^  the  noon  hour  yesterday  tlie  nicnil)ers  of  the 
Entertainniont  Coniniittoe  gatlicrcd  in  tlie  executive  of- 
fices on  the  pier  and  presented  their  chairman,  \V.  E. 
Krepps,  with  a  handsome  suitcase. 

James  Coleman,  assistant  to  f^eneral  superintendent 
motive  power  and  car  department  of  the  Grand  Trimk, 
and  vice-ciiairman  of  tiie  Mechanical  Section,  is  accom- 
panied to  the  conventions  by  Mrs.  Coleman  and  their 
daughter,  Miss  Nora. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  F.  Dunn,  of  Salt  Lake  City,  are  not 
here  this  year.  They  have  just  returned  from  a  trip  to 
Honolulu  to  their  California  home.  Mr.  Dunn  was  for 
many  years  superintendent  of  motive  power  of  the 
Oregon  Short  Line.  It  is  hoped  that  next  year  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Dunn's  many  friends  will  see  them  at  the  conven- 
tion. 

Two  of  the  real  veterans  at  the  convention  are  Miss 
Mary  Fuller,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  E.  Fuller, 
and  Miss  Emily  Spear,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Grant 
W.  Spear.  They  both  began  coming-  nine  years  ago, 
which,  considering  their  ages  then  and  now,  undoubtedly 
enables  them  to  quahfy  as  veterans.  Their  fathers,  how- 
ever, have  been  using  that  word  "veterans"  with  an  im- 
plication that  is  threatening  trouble. 

The  Rock  Island  was  represented  on  the  Pier  by  two 
of  its  vice-presidents  yesterday.  They  were  L.  C.  Fritch, 
to  whom  the  valuation,  mechanical  and  engineering  and 
maintenance  of  ways  departments  report,  and  George  W. 
Reed,  vice-president  and  purchasing  agent.  Mr.  Reed 
came  to  attend  the  Purchases  and  Stores  convention  and 
is  accompanied  by  Mrs.  Reed  and  their  son,  George. 

The  National  Railways  of  Mexico  are  represented  by 
Sr.  F.  P.  De  Hoyos,  general  agent  and  purchasing  agent, 
and  Sr.  H.  V.  Garza,  assistant  general  purchasing  agent, 
both  with  headquarters  in  the  Woolworth  building,  New 
York.  Mr.  Garza  states  that  telegraphic  inquiries  are 
coming  in  for  tires,  flues  and  other  varieties  of  railroad 
supplies. 

Former  General  Superintendent  of  Motive  Power  H.  J. 
Small,  of  the  Southern  Pacific,  found  it  impossible  to 
come  to  Atlantic  City  this  year.  To  friends  he  sends  his 
regrets  at  being  unable  to  be  here.  Those  who  know  of 
Mr.  Small's  untiring  work  for  years  in  making  the  me- 
chanical associations  and  their  conventions  bigger  and 
better  will  regret  their  inability  to  extend  to  Mr.  Small 
their  tokens  of  admiration  and  friendship. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Burton  W.  Mudge  are  not  accompanied 
to  the  convention  this  year  by  their  son.  Burton,  Jr.,  who 
formerly  was  a  regular  attendant.  Burton,  Jr.,  is  very 
busily  engaged  just  at  present  in  preparing  for  the  ex- 


aminations |)reliminary  to  his  entrance  to  college.  His 
friends  will  regret  to  learn  that  Burton,  Jr.,  recently 
suffered  an  accident,  being  hit  on  the  nose  by  a  I)all  while 
playing  base  ball.  The  injury  was  projjcrly  cared  for  at 
once,  however,  and  it  is  believed  that  he  will  not  be  dis- 
figured. 

Joseph  Robinson,  of  the  Robin.son  Connector  Com- 
l)any,  is  attending  the  conventions  this  year  for  the  first 
time  since  1916.  Mr.  Rol)inson  is  one  of  the  pioneers 
in  the  automatic  connectors  and  if  the  interest  disjilayed 
by  railroad  men  at  this  convention  is  an  indication  of 
the  trend  of  events,  it  is  (|uite  probable  that  in  the  near 
future  we  will  be  discussing  automatic  couplers  in  the 
same  "take  it  for  granted"  way  that  we  do  many  of  the 
essential  devices  now  in  use.  A  number  of  roads  have 
already  installed  experimental  equipment  with  a  view  to 
more  complete  installation. 

There  is  an  impression  growing  on  the  boardwalk  that 
the  Railway  Supply  Manufacturers'  Association  considers 
personal  pulchritude  as  well  as  business  ability  and  other 
qualifications  in  selecting  its  officers.  Its  president  this 
year  is  George  Carr;  its  newly  elected  president  is  Jack 
Schurch  ;  its  newly  elected  vice-president  is  Charlie  Jenks. 
Do  you  know  of  three  better  looking  men  who  attend  the 
conventions  ?  Will  Sharp  the  other  day  dubbed  them  the 
Three  Musketeers  and  himself  was  immediately  nominat- 
ed for  the  part  of  d'Artagnan,  who  it  will  be  remembered 
played  the  fourth  hand  in  Dumas'  immortal  romances. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  H.  Ross  are  meeting  many  old- 
time  friends  in  Atlantic  City.  They  are  stopping  at 
Galen  Hall.  Mr.  Ross,  now  retired,  was  one  of  the  best 
known  railway  executives  in  the  United  States.  He  was 
born  in  Boston,  Mass.,  in  1854,  and  entered  railway 
service  in  1877  as  expense  bill  clerk  for  the  Chicago, 
Burlington  &  Quincy.  He  made  rapid  advancement  and 
remained  with  this  road  until  August,  1898,  when  he 
went  to  the  Indiana,  Illinois  &  Iowa  as  traffic  manager. 
In  December,  1902,  he  became  president  of  the  Union 
Depot  Bridge  &  Terminal  Company,  of  Kansas  City.  In 
1904  he  went  to  the  Toledo,  St.  Louis  &  Western  as  gen- 
eral traffic  manager,  and  in  March,  1905,  he  became  vice- 
president  of  this  road.  Later  he  became  executive  vice- 
president  of  the  Hawley  group  of  railroads. 

Practically  all  of  the  former  regional  fuel  supervisors 
are  attending  the  convention  this  year.  Among  those 
holding  forth  in  the  supply  booths  are  H.  C.  Wood- 
bridge,  F.  P.  Roesch,  and  Leslie  R.  Pyle,  formerly  fuel 
supervisors  in  the  Allegheny,  Northwestern  and  Central 
Western  regions,  respectively,  and  C.  M.  Freeman,  for- 
merly assistant  supervisor  of  the  Central  Western  re- 
gion. Mr.  Woodbridge  is  now  with  the  Locomotive 
Stoker  Company,  Mr.  Roesch  with  the  Standard  Stoker 
Company  and  Mr.  Pyle  with  the  Locomotive  Firebox 
Company.  Mr.  Freeman  is  a  representative  of  the  brass 
goods  department  of  Manning,  Maxwell  &  Moore  at  St. 
Louis.  The  only  former  fuel  supervisor,  still  in  railroad 
service,  who  has  been  in  attendance  at  the  convention  is 
Robert  Collett,  now  in  charge  of  the  fuel  department  of 
the  New  York  Central. 


{Proceedings  continued  from  preceding  page.^ 
carrying  of  a  stock  of  beams  for  the  cars  of  other  roads.     If 
you  had  a  C  type  of  head,  which  was  the  standard,  it  wouIH  go 
anywhere. 

Mr.  Milner :  The  point  which  Mr.  Ayres  raises  is  well  taken, 
and  has  been  considered  by  the  committee.  The  committee  hopes 
to  be  able  within  two  years,  perhaps  sooner,  to  recommend  that 


the  three  heads  now  suggested  be  replaced  by  one  or  two  instead 
of  three.  We  are  not  in  position,  at  this  time,  to  suggest  that  it 
is  possible  to  arrange  satisfactory  heads  of  the  minimum  depth 
represented  by  the  type  C. 

A  motion  that  the  report  be  printed  and  referred  to  letter  bal- 
lot was  carried.  The  meeting  was  adjourned  until  g.30  o'clock 
on  Wednesday  morning. 


American  Railroad  Association,  Section  VI,  Purchases  and  Stores 


Moving  Picture  of  the  Southern  Pacific  Supply  Train 
Operation  a  Feature  of  the  Session 


THE   meeting  was   called   to   order   by   the   chairman   at 
9:30  a.   m.     In   opening  the  meeting  Chairman    Pearce 
made   the   following  remarks:      We   have   a   very   busy 
day  before  us  in  order  to  accomplish  even  a  portion  of  the 
work  which   we   must   accomplish.     The   program   is   to   try 


and  complete  all  of  the  subjects  before  three  o'clock,  when 
the  exhibition  of  the  moving  pictures  will  be  given,  but  we 
will  not  do  that  at  the  expense  of  running  over  reports.  We 
prefer  to  dispose  of  a  report  rather  than  to  partially  fin- 
ish it. 


Report  on  Reclamation  of  Material 


THE  COMMITTEE  ON  RECLAMATION  OF  MATERIAL  has  considered 
thoroughly  this  constantly  broadening  subject,  and  is  of 
the  opinion  that  the  excellent  report  at  the  1915  meeting, 
fully  covers  the  basic  features,  also  the  paper  read  by  Mr.  Stuart 
at  the  1919  meeting  deserves  careful  perusal. 

The  committee  has  taken  for  granted  in  the  absence  of  a  better 
ruling  that  any  article  found  in  the  scrap  at  a  general  scrap 
yard,  which  is  picked  out  and  repaired  satisfactorily  and  put 
back  into  stock  or  into  use,  after  having  been  discarded  by  the 
department  using  it,  is  thereby  reclaimed.  Also  articles  that 
are  manufactured  from  material  found  in  the  scrap  is  reclama- 
tion. A  few  articles  should  be  included  in  this  classification 
that  are  manufactured  at  the  reclamation  plant  from  material 
sent  in  for  that  purpose  as  if  too  fine  a  line  is  drawn  it  may 
serve  as  a  damper  to  the  movement. 

The  reclamation  movement  should  contain  a  plant  centrally 
located  off  by  itself  where  no  other  department  will  interfere 
with  its  organization.  On  many  railroads  the  committee  has 
found  reclamation  committees  consisting  of  the  division  store- 
keeper as  chairman  and  containing  the  heads  of  division  depart- 
ments, meeting  periodically,  have  worked  wonders,  even  going 
beyond  their  best  expectations.  These  committees  meet  and 
send  minutes  of  their  meetings  to  a  head  committee.  The  head 
committee  circulates  the  best  in  these  minutes  all  over  the  rail- 
road so  that  everyone  will  benefit  by  the  new  ideas.  This  gets 
the  other  departments  interested  in  savings  and  co-operatively 
working  with  the  stores  departments.  Also  a  page  or  two  of 
the  monthly  employes'  magazine  devoted  to  reclamation  and 
scrap  handling  has  created  enthusiasm.  What  is  needed  in 
reclamation  work  is  the  support  and  co-operation  of  all  depart- 
ments as  well  as  the  backing  of  all  the  officials. 

The  committee  also  finds  that  quite  a  few  of  the  railroads 
keep   insufficient    records    of   their    reclamation   costs,    or    scrap 


handling.  This  is  a  vital  part  of  the  work.  No  reclamation 
should  ordinarily  be  done  unless  it  is  a  saving  and  when  there 
are  no  figures  or  accounting  system  the  department  is  placed 
in  an  awkward  position.  Our  officials  also  wish  to  know  if  our 
work  is  on  a  business  footing  and  warrants  its  continuance. 
We  think  it  is  and  probably  at  some  remote  period  made  a  test 
run  to  see  how  much  of  a  saving  was  made. 

Due  to  the  lack  of  proper  accounting  for  reclamation  and 
scrap  handling  on  a  number  of  railroads,  the  committee  sub- 
mitted forms  to  be  used  in  arriving  at  this  end,  which  it  is  hoped 
will  satisfactorily  apply  to  all  railroads. 

The  report  included  forms  for  a  daily  report  of  cars  held 
under  load,  for  a  record  of  material  received  at  the  reclamation 
plant,  for  the  superintendent  of  reclamation  plant's  shipping 
notice  on  general  storekeeper,  record  of  scrap  material  shipped 
from  reclamation  plant,  standard  list  of  reclamation  orders,  and 
reclamation  time  sheet. 

Reclamation  Plant  Shop  Order  Ledger 

Form  3-7  is  prepared  on  the  first  day  of  the  month  to  cover 
each  reclamation  plant  order,  per  Form  3-5,  standard  list  of 
reclamation  orders.  This  form  is  dated  the  first  day  of  each 
month,  and  in  the  caption  "Account  Chargeable  To"  the  recla- 
mation plant  order  is  inserted.  In  the  space  provided,  complete 
description  of  the  article  is  written,  designating  whether  the 
material  is  for  the  stores  department,  if  so,  requisition  reference 
is  given,  or  if  the  material  is  for  the  mechanical  department, 
this  information  is   shown. 

At  the  close  of  each  day's  business,  all  labor  is  posted  from 
the  reclamation  time  sheet.  Also  all  material  is  abstracted  from 
material  ticket  covering  new  material  received  from  the  store 
house  and  scrap  material  that  is  received  from  the  scrap  dock. 

By  posting  material  and  labor  daily,  it  can  be  ascertained  at 
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any  time  of  the  day,  week,  or  month,  the  saving  that  is  hcing 
effected,  which  is  of  special  vahic.  At  the  close  of  the  month, 
invoices  for  material  delivered  from  the  reclamation  plant  to 
the  stores  department  and  the  mechanical  depaitment  are  ah- 
stracted  on  this  form,  which  retlects  the  numher  of  items  re- 
paired, the  valne  new  as  shown  by  the  storehouse,  and  the  total 
value  of  the  material  reclaimed.     Each  form  is  then  totalled  in 


to  regard  the  reworking  of  old  material,  especially  parts  not 
used  locally  or  of  which  they  have  on  hand  an  ample  supply, 
of  sect)ndary  importance.  Tlic  storekeeper  on  the  other  hand  is 
directly  interested  in  kcejjing  purchases  of  new  material  at  a 
minimum,  and  therefore,  in  utilizing  old  material  to  the  fullest 
extent  jiossihle.  lie  will  not  be  influenced  in  the  recovery  of 
old  material  by  the  situation  at  any  local  point,  but  will  consider 
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order  that  the  total  figures  be  used  in  preparing  the  operating 
statement. 

Statement  of  Operation  at  Reclamation  Plant 

Form  3-8  is  prepared  at  the  close  of  each  month's  business  by 
the  Superintendent  of  Reclamation,  securing  data  from  Form 
3-7,  showing  the  following  information : — 

Month  and  year — Reclamation  Order  Number — Class  of  Ma- 
terial—Net Weight — Quantity  Reclaimed — Value  of  Scrap  Mate- 
rial Used— Value  of  New  Material  Used— Total  Labor— Super- 
vision— Miscellaneous  Shop  Expense.  Columns  5,  6,  7,  8  and 
9  equal  column  No.  11.  Column  No.  10  is  secured  by  dividing 
total  of  column  No.  4  into  column  No.  11.  Column  No.  12  is 
secured  by  dividing  column  No.  4  into  column  No.  13.  Column 
No.  14  is  arrived  at  by  the  difference  between  column  No.  10 
and  column  No.  12.  Column  No.  15  is  secured  by  subtracting 
column   No.   11   from  column  No.  13. 


the  question  from  the  general  standpoint  of  the  requirements  of 
the  road  as  a  whole.  It,  therefore,  seems  to  the  committee  that 
the  general  subject  of  reclamation  on  the  different  roads  should 
be  supervised  by  the  general  storekeepers  to  the  end  that  the 
fullest  use  consistent  with  safe  and  economical  operation  shall 
be  made  of  second-hand  material,  and  to  that  extent  avoid 
greater  expenditures  for  new  material  that  would  otherwise  be 
necessary.  As  previously  indicated,  however,  it  is  of  the  greatest 
importance  that  there  be  the  closest  co-operation  among  all 
departments  in  handling  this  matter  in  order  that  the  work 
incident  to  restoring  second-hand  parts  to  a  serviceable  condition 
may  be  performed  in  the  most  economical  manner,  and  that  the 
repaired  parts  may  be  satisfactory  for  the  service  to  which  they 
are   to  be  applied. 

The  organization  necessary  for  handling  the  scrap  dock  and 
reclamation  plant  work  including  foreman  or  other  supervisors, 
clerks,  machine  hands  or  mechanics,  scrap  sorters  and  laborers 


STATEMENT   OF    OPERATIOfti    AT    RECLAMATION    PLAtfT 

For  the  Month  of . 191 


Summary  of  Charges  and  Savings  Effected 


A  recapitulation  is  prepared  to  cover  each  month's  statement. 
This  statement  is  used  to  arrive  at  journal  vouchers,  which  re- 
flects to  material  delivered  to  stores  stock,  and  the  difference 
between  the  value  of  new  material  and  cost  of  repairs. 

The  reclamation  of  second-hand  parts  to  secure  maximum 
economy  should  be  based  on  exact  knowledge  of  the  demand  for 
the  parts  in  question  as  such  or  for  other  parts  in  the  manu- 
facture of  which  second-hand  material  can  be  used  as  well  as  of 
the  best  and  most  economical  means  for  the  handling  of  such 
rew^orking  of  the  material  as  may  be  necessary. 

These  requirements  presuppose  a  knowledge  of  mechanical 
processes  as  well  as  of  material  in  stock  and  in  demand.  The 
storekeeper  has  the  most  complete  information  concerning  sec- 
ond-hand material  available  as  well  as  the  demand  for  new  ma- 
terial of  all  kinds.  The  department  using  the  material  are  best 
qualified  to  determine  whether  the  reworked  or  repaired  article 
will  be  satisfactory  for  the  service  intended.  It  is,  therefore, 
vitally  important  that  there  be  the  closest  co-operation  between 
the  stores  and  other  departments  to  insure  the  best  and  most 
economical  results. 

The  shop  people  while  vitally  interested  in  costs,  must  get 
from  their  plant  the  required  output  of  cars  and  locomotives, 
and  particularly  if  working  at  high  pressure,  will  tend  naturally 


will  vary  with  the  size  of  the  plant  and  the  amount  of  work 
to  be  handled.  It  is,  therefore,  deemed  inadvisable  to  attempt 
to  outline  a  proper  personnel  for  such  an  organization. 

In  preparing  the  accompanying  statement  of  suggested  prac- 
tices the  committee  made  no  check  of  costs  and  the  foregoing 
comments  should  therefore  not  be  lost  sight  of  in  making  these 
practices  effective. 

The  report  is  signed  by  Wm.  Hunt  (Chairman),  W.  &  L.  E. ; 
D.  A.  Williams,  B.  &  O.;  R.  J.  Elliot,  N.  P.;  J.  E.  Mahaney. 
S.  A.  L.,  and  H.  E.  Ray   (Ex-Officio),  A.  T.  &  S.  F. 

Discussion 

Chairman  Pearce:  The  subject  of  reclamation  is  so  broad 
and  intricate  that  it  cannot  be  expected  that  we  can  dispose 
of  all  the  details  relating  to  it  at  this  time.  This  commit- 
tee has  studied  the  work  that  has  been  done  on  different 
railroads,  and  its  report  is  based  on  the  most  practical 
operation  which  it  has  found,  and,  as  such,  is  merely  a 
resume  of  the  best  practices  which  they  have  discovered  in 
operation. 

Wm.  Hunt:  (W.  &  L.  E.)  The  report  is  merely  an  elab- 
oration of  the  report  that  was  gotten  out  by  the  committee 
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SUGGESTED  PRACTICES  TO  BE  FOLLOWED  IN  SALVAGING 
OR  REWORKING  SECOND-HAND  MATERIAL. 


Item  Operation 

Axles,  scrap  Upset  and  refinished  to 
smaller  size. 

Axles^  scrap  Larger  sizes  of  car  axles 
turned  down  to  make  engine 
truck  axles. 

Axles,  scrap  Worked  over  under  steam 
hammer  to  make  miscellane- 
ous f  o  r  g  i  n  g  s  including 
knuckle  joint  pins,  piston 
rods,  equalizers,  crank  pins, 
valve  rods,  valve  yokes, 
crosshead  keys,  track 
wrenches,  crosshead  arms, 
back  end  of  main  rod  keys, 
key  bolts,  spring  plank  car- 
riers, eccentric  cranks,  link 
bridles,  lap  and  lead  levers, 
radius  rods,  crosshead 
guides,  side  rods  and  other 
motion  parts,  also  forge 
down  mto  round  stock  from 
which  knuckle  joint  pins, 
brake  pins  engine  bolts 
and  similar  parts  are  made. 
Also  rework  into  arch  bars 
of  odd  sizes  and  other  forg- 
ings  for  passenger  and 
freight  cars.  This  material 
also  used  for  making  tamp- 
ing and  clay  pick  ends,  and 
for  making  machine  tool 
bodies. 

Bars,  claw  Redress  and  straighten.    Ap- 

ply new  ends  as  needed. 

Bars,  angle  Worn  holes  plugged  by  riv- 
eting and  new  holes  drilled. 

Bars,  angle        Straightened. 

Bolts,  large  di-  Long  bolts   1    in.   diameter, 

ameter  and  larger  made  by  welding 

two  pieces  of  old  bolts  to- 
gether. 

Bolts,  Car  Straighten,    sort    to    size, 

sheaf     to     required     length 
and  rethread. 

Bolts,  Engine  Cut  down  to  make  smaller 
sizes  of  finished  bolts. 
If  desired  bolts  can  first  be 
rehexed  and  annealed.  It 
may  be  possible  to  rework 
valve  motion  pins  to  some 
extent  to  make  smaller 
sizes. 

Bolts,  Track 

Straightened  if  necessary 
and  rechase  threader  recut 
thread  to  smaller  size. 
Where  threads  will  stand  re- 
chasing  a  very  satisfactory 
job  can  be  made  using 
slightly  opened  standard 
dies.  Where  original  thread 
is  gone  a  new  thread  can  be 
cut  of  smaller  diameter  and 
reclaimed  bolts  used  in  yard 
and  side  tracks  and  possibly 
on  unimportant  branches. 
Beams,  Brake  Straighten  beams  and  renew 
damaged  parts.  Worn  brake 
heads  may  be  built  up  by 
electric  welding. 


Borings,  Brass 
and  Turnings 


Butts,  Old  Pile 
and  Bridge 
Timber 

Cable,  second- 
hand steel 


Carpets,    o  1  d 
car 

Compound, 
Old  Driving 
Journal 


Equipment  Required 
Work  done  on  forging  ma- 
chine, air  operated  press  or 
battering  ram. 
Engine  Lathe. 


Steam  hammer,  drop  ham- 
mer, dies,  engine  and  turret 
lathe. 


Small   oil   furnace,   small 

power  hammer. 

Pneumatic     hammer     and 

small  frogs. 

Steam  hammer,  dies  and  oil 

furnace. 

Smith  Shop  Equipment 


Quick  acting  power  hammer, 
power  shear,  multiple  spin- 
dle bolt  cutter. 
Usual  machine  shop  equip- 
ment, lathes,  bolt  skimmer. 


Quick  acting  power  ham- 
mer, multiple  spindle  bolt 
cutter. 


Separated  from  iron  and 
steel  by  magnet  separator 
and  used  or  sold.  Tailings 
also  sold. 

Resawed  to  make  standard 
size  lumber. 

Good  portfons  saved  by 
splicing  larger  sizes  made 
into  switch  ropes  for  ca- 
boose equipment. 
Reclaimed  and  used  for 
patching.  To  some  extent 
used  for  making  rugs. 
Put  into  receptacle  formula 
add  water,  lye,  graphite, 
valve  oil,  stir  thoroughly. 
Remove  and  cool,  press  into 
suitable  forms. 


Item 

Cans,  Empty 

Carbide 

Couplers 

Couplers 


Couplers 
Cutters,  Rail 


Cocks,  angle 
and  cutout 

Doors,  Grain 
Drills,  Track 


Fittings,  Pipe 


Frogs,  Worn 
Rail 


Frogs,  Worn 
Rail 


Glasses,  Kling- 
er  water  gauge 
Hose,  air 
steam  and 
signal 


Operation 

Made   into    shop    waste    re- 
ceptacles. 
Bent  shanks  straightened. 

Cracks  welded.  Wide  vari- 
ation of  opinion  as  to  ad- 
visability. A  great  deal  de- 
pends upon  education,  and 
ability  of  operator. 
Butts  rebuilt,  adding  stock 
to  make  different  size  butt. 
Redress. 


Repair  and  regrind. 


Assembly  table  equipped 
with  air  operated  clamps, 
oil  furnace,  power  press  for 
reforming  beams  and  truss 
rods;  pneumatic  riveter, 
electric  welding.  (If  brake 
heads  are  built  up.) 
Magnet  separator. 


Resaw  plant.. 

No  special  equipment. 


Usual    upholstering    shop 
equipment. 

Metal  receptacle  for  boiling. 


Make  ordinary  repairs. 
Repaired  and  returned  to 
service  using  old  serviceable 
parts  as  far  as  practicable. 
Remove  from  second-hand 
pipe,  retap  where  necessary, 
soak  in  oil  and  return  to 
stock. 

Repaired  by  building  up 
worn  surfaces  with  acety- 
lene welding  equipment. 
.Also  worn  frog  points  and 
wings  repaired  by  heating 
and  swedging  to  standard 
height 

Repaired  by  renewing  worn 
parts  using  second-hand 
parts  as  far  as  possible.  .Mso 
worn  frog  points  and  wings 
repaired  by  heating  and 
swedging  to  standard  height. 
Re  faced  by  grinding  with 
emery  and  oil. 
Strip  off  old  hose  and  re- 
mount fittings.  Test  when 
completed. 


Equipment  Required 

Tinshop  Equipment 

Steam  hammer  or  hydraulic 

press. 

Cxy-Acetylene  or    Electric 

Welder. 


Acetylene  Torch. 

Small  power  hammer,  form- 
ing dies,  emery  wheel,  small 
oil  furnace. 

Angle  cock  grinding  ma- 
chine, small  speed  lathe. 

No  special  equipment 
No  special  equipment 


Iron,  scrap  Cut  up  serviceable  parts  to 
sheet  iron  and  make  patches  for  steel  frt 
steel  car  repairs. 

do  Cut  into  washers  on  washer 

machine. 
Iron,  scrap  bar  Certain    sizes    drop    forged 
into  chain  hooks. 
do  Certain  sizes  made  into  rop- 

ing staples. 


do 
do 


Iron,  old 
bridge,  flat 
diagonals 
Jacks,  Track 

Knuckles, 
Coupler 

Kegs,  Metal 
White  Lead 


Lagging,  scrap 
magnesia 


Levers,  brake, 
guides,  con- 
nections, etc. 
Lumber,  old 
Nuts 


Certain  sizes  made  into  car 
door  rod  ends. 
Certain  sizes  made  into 
axles  for  baggage,  ware- 
house and  express  trucks. 
Made  into  coupler  yokes, 
and  variety  of  articles. 

Repaired.     .■Vpply  new  parts 

as  needed. 

Repaired     by     building     up 

worn  surfaces  by  acetylene 

welding. 

Remove  one  end  and  equip 

with   bail.     Used   for   sand 

buckets,    fire    buckets,   etc. 

Pulverized  in  rotating  mas- 
ceraior  mixed  with  sawdust 
and  water  molded  into 
blocks  and  baked  in  steam- 
heated  kiln.  In  some  cases 
small  amount  asbestos  ce- 
ment added.  Some  pulver- 
ize and  apply  in  plaster  form. 
Straighten  and  return  to 
service.  Also  worn  holes 
plugged  and  redrilled. 
Make  into  flag  sticks. 
Sort  to  size,  retap  and  re- 
turn to  stock. 


Pipe  vise,  bench  equipped 
with  necessary  taps,  oil  vat 
and  immersing  cage  for  dip- 
ping fittings. 

Acetylene  welding  equip- 
ment, portable  power  driven 
emery  wheel.  Nickel  steel 
or  No.  2  commercial  weld- 
ing rods  are  stated  to  give 
good  results. 

Frog  shop  equipment, 
planer,  etc. 


Hand  Operation. 

Air  operated  machine  for 
removing  fittings.  .Air  oper- 
ated shear  for  cutting  air 
hose  clamp  bolts,  air  oper- 
ated clamp  for  applying 
air  hose  clamps.  Con- 
veniently mounted  crank 
wrench  for  applying  nuts  to 
clamp  bolts.  Hose  baler. 
Throatless  or  other  power 
shears.  Could  also  use  cut- 
ting torch. 

Power   shears,   washer  ma- 
chine. 
Drop  hammer,  furnace,  etc 

Bradley  hammer  and  bull- 
dozer being  used  for  this 
work. 

Forging  machine  and  fur- 
nace. 

Smith  and  machine  shop 
equipment. 

Smith  shop  equipment 


Picks,  Earth      Redress.     Apply   new   ends 
and  Tamping    if  required.     New  ends  can 

be  made  from  scrap  tire  or 

axle,  steel. 


Ordinary  hand  tools. 

Oxy-acefylcne      welding 

equipment,  contour   gauges, 

etc. 

Usual  tin  shop  equipment 


Mascecator,  mixing  trough, 
molds,  drying  kiln. 


Suu'th  shop  equipment 


Cabinet  shop  equipment 
Nut  sorting  table  with  re- 
quired number  of  pockets, 
chutes  and  receptacles,  mul- 
tiple spindle  nut  tapper. 
Rattler  and  dipping  vat 
Small  oil  furnace,  small 
steam  or  power  hammer. 
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Item 

Packing, 
Journal  Box  or 
Dope,  old 


Operatiott 
Cleaned   and   reapplied. 


Pins,  old 
crank 

Pipe,  old 
wrought 


Pins,  old 
knuckle 
Planks,  scrap 
spring 


Plush,  old  car 

seat 

Refuse  from 

reclainied 

journal  box 

packing  or 

dope 

Roofine,  old 

car 

Shovels, 
Scoops  Ballast 
Forks 


Annealed  and  turned  down 

to  make  smaller  sizes  crank 

pins. 

Recut  into  nipples. 


Straightened    and    returned 
to  stock. 

Good  parts  of  two  defective 
planks  spliced  using  channel 
section  applied  by  riveting 
as  reinforcing  piece. 
Used  to  make  cabin  car 
cushions.  Also  for  patching. 
Burn  to  reclaim  small  pieces 
of  babbitt. 


Equipment  ReqtUrttI 

I'.quipinent  for  removing 
dirt  from  waste  and  oil  and 
resoaking  waste  for  further 
service,  as  follows :  Th« 
best  equipment  seen  in- 
cluded centrifugal  oil  ex- 
tractor and  filter,  power 
driven  rotating  tube  shaped 
sifter  diagonally  lumg  made 
of  front  end  netting  for  re- 
moving dirt  and  grit  from 
the  waste,  necessary  soaking 
and  draining  tanks,  etc. 
Usual  shop  equipment. 


Nipple  or  pipe  cutting  ma- 
chine.     Can    use    ordinary 
bolt    cutter    equipped    with 
pipe  dies. 
Smith  shop  equipment. 

Smith  shop  equipment. 


Usual    upholstering    shop 

equipment. 

Improvised  open  air  furnace 

with    means    for    collecting 

melted  soft  metal. 


Scrap  coil 
springs  (car) 


Scrap  coil 
springs  (Brake 
Cylinder) 
Scrap  eliptic 
spring   steel 
ShavinEcs 


Scrap  stay- 
bolts 


Worked  over  to  make  buck- 
ets, oil  cans,  spouting,  etc. 
Also  to  make  tire  .shims. 
Cut  oflf  rivet  heads,  knock 
out  rivets,  equip-good  blades 
with  new  or  second-hand 
handles  or  apply  D  grips  to 
handles  where  grip  only  is 
damaged.  Dress  blade  if  ne- 
cessary and  dip  blade  in 
paint. 

Straighten  and  convert  into 
bars  of  various  kinds,  drifts, 
nail  pullers,  slice  bars, 
chisels  for  locomotive  and 
cabin  car  equipment,  etc. 
Worked  over  to  make  pack- 
ing hooks,  packing  knives, 
etc. 

Made  into  Spring  Clips,  and 
Car  Repair  Wrenches. 
Sold  or  used  to  build  fires 
in  locomotives. 

Cleaned  by  rattling  and 
used  as  follows  •  Piled  v.'ith 
other  iron  and  worked  up 
into  forgings.  Tate  flexible 
staybolts  annealed,  cut  to 
shorter  lengths  and  threads 
rechased.  Radial  staybolts 
cut  down  to  make  rigid 
staybolts.  Crown  bolts 
worked  over  to  make  patch 
bolts.  Short  staybolts 
worked  over  into  rivets. 
Radial  staybolts  made  over 
into  studs. 

Spikes,  Track  Straighten  spikes  not  cut 
under  throat.  Straighten 
and  upset  cut  throat  spikes. 


Scrap,  Sheared,  piled  and  worked 

wrought  iron  up  under  steam  hammer  in- 
to blooms.  Used  for  mak- 
ing locomotive  forgings  such 
as  frame  sections,  slide  rod 
ends,  drawbars  and  drawbar 
pins,  equalizers,  knuckle 
joint  pins,  left  shafts,  spring 
hangers,  crosshead  arms, 
levers,  brake  rods,  boiler 
valve  stem  crossheads,  brake 
brace  jaws  and  similar 
parts. 

Old  Paint  Scraped  out  of  barrels  and 

Skims  other  containers  and  boiled 

in  a  vat. 
Scrap  Tire         Forged  into  follower  plates. 
Steel 


Usual  tinshop  equipment. 


Machinists'  vise,  hand  ham- 
mer and  chisels,  punches, 
etc.,  small  portable  air  or 
electric  drill  for  drilling 
rivet  holes  in  handle,  small 
dipping  vat. 


Usual  blacksmith  shop  equip- 
ment including  oil  furnace 
and  power  hammer. 


Small  oil  furnace  and  power 
hammer. 

Steam  or  drop  hammer  and 

dies. 

Some    roads    use    baler    to 

prepare   shavings    for   coti- 

venient  handling 

Usual  shop  equipment. 


For  straightening  only  use 
quick  action  power  hammer. 
For  cut  throat  spikes 
straighten  and  upset  in  forg- 
ing machine,  first  heating  in 
oil  furnace.  There  is  a  new 
machine  on  the  market  for 
straightening  spikes  by 
hand. 

Heating  furnace,  steam 
hammer,  drop  hammer,  dies, 
etc. 


Item 
Scrap  Tire 
Steel 


Scrap  Tire 
Steel 


Scrap  Tire 
Steel 


Scrap  brass 
foundry  sand 
Sacks,  cement 


Scrap  coupler 
yokes  and 
arch  bars 
Scrap  coupler 
yokes  and 
arch  bars 
Scrap  coupler 
yokes  and 
arch  bars 
Scrap  coupler 
yokes  and 
arch  bars 


Switch  points 


Switch  points 


Switch  slide 
plates 

Switch  stands 
Scrap  boiler 
plate 


Scrap  boiler 
plate 


Scrap  boiler 
tubes 


Scrap  boiler 
tubes 


Scrap  boiler 
tubes 

Scrap  boiler 

tubes 

Washers 


Boiling  vat  and  furnace. 


Usual  smith  shop  equipment. 
Power  press   for  aBplyiag. 


Scrap  Shop 

Wood 

Tie  Plates,  old 


Truss  rods, 
brake  staffs, 
and  other  bar 
scrap 

Truss  rods, 
brake  staffs, 
and  other  bar 
scrap 
Wrenches, 
Alligator 

Screw  type 
wrenches 


Cast  iron 

wheels,  slid 

flat 

Cast  steel 

wheels,  sharp 

flanges 

Old  cotton 

waste 


Oltcralion 

I'urgcd  down  to  make  lathe 
and  other  metal  cutting 
tools  when  equipped  with 
high  speed  steel  tips. 
I'orgcd  to  make  such  parts 
as  clay  a  n  d  tamping  pick 
ends,  lining  bars,  pinch  bars, 
blacksmith  tools,  spike 
mauls,  claw  bars  and  chisel 
bars  for  car  work,  the  lat- 
ter tipped  with  a  short  piece 
of  tool  steel. 

Drop  forged  ball  picn  ham- 
mers .-.nd  combination  coal 
pick  hammers  made  from 
this  material. 

Washed  to  remove  particles 
of  brass  and  sold. 
Cleaned  in  rotating  rattler 
made  of  front  end  netting. 
This  cleans  racks  and  re- 
claims cement. 
Worked  over  into  passenger 
car  safety  chain  hooks. 

Made  into  coupler  carrier 
irons. 

Split,  headed  and  rerolled. 


Cut  to  short  lengths  and 
used  with  other  wrought 
iron  scrap  as  piling  iron 
and  forged  under  steam 
hammer. 

Worn    and   broken    points 
built  up  with  acetylene  torch 
and    dressed    with   portable 
emery  grinder. 
Worn    points    swedgcd    to 
standard   height   and   re- 
dressed on  planer. 
When  bent  should  be  heated 
and  straightened. 
Make  standard  repairs. 
Used  to  make  ends  for  loco- 
motive fire  scrappers.    Plate 
sheared  to  size,  punched  and 
rectangular  hole  and  handle 
riveted  on. 

Made  into  washers  for 
crank,  knuckle  joint,  and 
valve  motion  pins. 
Cut  to  suitable  lengths  flat- 
ten at  ends,  and  use  to  make 
pilot  ribs.  Tubes  must  first 
be  rattled  to  remove  scale. 
Old  .shop  shapes  tube  on 
bulldozer  to  semi-circular 
section. 

Shear  to  suitable  length  and 
use  for  fence  posts,  the  tube 
being  punched  for  wire 
fencing. 

Cut  to  suitable  lengths,  flat- 
tened at  ends,  use  to  make 
slats  for  coke  car  gates. 
Flatten  and  cut  into  wash- 
ers. 

Sort  to  size,  return  to  stock. 
Some  roads  clean  in  rattler. 
This    effectually    removes 
rust   and    dirt    and    we   be- 
lieve is  good  practice. 
Sold  or  cut  up  and  used  for 
firing  up  engines. 
Repunched    for    use    under 
different    rail,    also    heated 
and  straightened. 
Heated    and    rerolled    into 
smaller  size  stock. 


Eqnipmcnt  liequirat 

tip  to  body  of  tool.     Thi» 
may  also  be  done  with  elec- 
tric   o  r    acetylene    welding 
equipment. 
Usual  sm'th  shop  equipment. 


Drop    hammer,    furnace, 
sFeam  hammer,  etc. 


Centrifugal  washing  ma- 
chine and  settling  tanks. 
Power  driven  enclosed  rat- 
tler. 


Steam  or  drop  hammer  and 
dies. 


Smith  shop  eqripment. 


R  e  r  o  1 1  i  n  g    mill,    special- 
shears,  oil  furnace. 


Heating  furnace  and  steam 
hammer. 


Acetylene  welding  equip- 
ment, portable  power  driven 
grinder. 

Frog  shop  equipment,  plan- 
ers,   steam    hammer,  '•  fur- 
naces, etc. 
Smith  shop  equipment. 

No  special  equipment. 
Usual  blacksmith  shop 
equipment. 


Steam  or  drop  hammer  with 
necessary  dies. 

Usual,  shop  equipment  of 
rattler,  shear  and  power 
hammer. 


Usual  shop  equipment. 


Usual   shop  equipment. 


Steam   or   power   hammer, 
washer  machine. 
Rattler,   sorting  table  ■  with 
necessary     pockets,     chutes 
and  receptacles. 


Wood    splitting    tnachiae 
(home-made). 
Power   punch,   steajn   ham- 
mer and  dies. 

ReroUing  mill  and  oil  fur- 
nace. 


Cut  t9  required  lengths  and 
made  into  bolts  or  other 
forgings  for  which  suitable. 

Anneal,  recut  teeth  and  re- 
temper. 

Repair    by    renewing    dam- 
aged parts.     So  far  as  pos- 
sible   use     parts     reclaimed 
from  discarded  wrenches. 
Ground  to  standard  contour. 


Built  up  to  contour  by  elec- 
tric welder. 


Cleaned    and    returned    to 
service. 


Shears'  bolfheading  machin- 
ery, etc. 

Annealing    and     tempering 

furnace  and  usu^  tool  room 

equipment. 

Ordinary   band   and   bench 

tools. 


Wheel  rrinding  machine. 
Electric  welder. 


Centrifugal     washing     ma- 
chine, oven  for  drying. 
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of  1915.  The  proceedings  of  that  year  devoted  practically 
150  pages  to  it,  and  there  is  really  nothing  more  to  add  to 
it  with  the  exception  that  we  have  attempted  to  cover  the 
operation  of  reclaiming,  the  principle  involved  .showing 
the  operation  and  the  equipment  necessary  for  such  opera- 
tion. 

A.  W.  Hadley  (N.  Y.,  N.  H.  &  H.)  :  In  reading  over  the 
pamphlet,  I  find  that  the  larger  part  of  it  we  are  practically 
doing  at  our  plant  at  the  present  time,  and  I  was  glad  to 
see  one  thing  in  regard  to  manufacture.  That  is  something 
that  I  feel  that  we  ought  to  do  more  than  we  have  in  the  past. 
There  is  one  thing  that  the  reclamation  plants  of  all  the  roads 
are  up  against.  That  is  in  the  other  departments  thinking  that 
they  cannot  use  our  material  because  it  has  once  been  called 
scrap.  But  I  think  that  has  been  overcome  to  a  great  extent 
because  we  have  advanced  so  fast  that  they  have  come  to 
find  that  the  reclamation  plant  is  the  salvation  when  they 
cannot  get  material  anywhere  else. 

C.  D.  Young  (Pennsylvania)  :  There  is  one  thought  that 
comes  to  my  attention,  and  that  is  that  we  can  go  too  far  in 
attempting  to  make  a  showing  on  reclamation.  I  think  re- 
clamation ought  to  start  at  the  source  of  the  material  when 
it  is  discarded  or  set  aside  for  active  application.  There  is 
entirely  too  much  material  coming  to  reclamation  plants  that 
should  never  arrive  at  that  point.  It  ought  to  be  picked  out 
and  set  aside  and  used  over  again  or  repaired,  and  put  back 
in  service  without  going  through  the  formalities  of  being  re- 
claimed and  thus  handled  two  or  thre  times,  and  perhaps 
transported  some  number  of  miles. 

There  is  a  tendency,  perhaps,  in  the  store  department — if 
you  set  up  competition  among  your  various  divisions  and 
your  district  storekeepers  to  make  a  good  showing  on  re- 
clamation— to  transport  materials  to  some  central  point,  so 
as  to  get  that  material  into  their  reclamation  report,  and 
I  think  that  that  should  be  carefully  watched  by  the  general 
supervision  of  the  general  storekeepers  in  order  to  prevent 
that  practice.  Reports  and  prepared  forms  for  this  kind  of 
work  should  be  guarded  by  close  supervision  to  prevent 
having  materials  going  through  reclamation  work,  to  have 
a  showing  on  paper  as  to  what  you  save.  I  thing  the  put- 
ting down  of  how  much  you  have  saved  on  some  hypotheti- 
cal figure  either  through  present  market  value  of  new 
material  or  otherwise  is  a  waste  of  time,  and  if  the  com- 
mittee's report  includes  a  suggestion  for  showing  any  money 
saving,  I  think  that  it  is  a  loss  of  time  and  a  waste  of 
money  to  make  long,  laborious  calculations  as  to  how  much 
you  have  saved,  when  the  facts  can  be  very  readily  stated 
by  simply  showing  the  transfer  from  scrap  back  into  ma- 
terial accounts. 

H.  E.  Ray  (A.,  T.  &  S.  F.)  :  The  question  is  so  important 
that  if  you  would  cover  it  fully  it  would  take  considerable  time. 

I  am  in  favor  of  the  report  as  it  stands.  We  on  the  Santa  Fe 
have  done  a  good  bit  of  reclamation  work.  We  tried  to  reclaim 
only  what  was  worth  reclaiming.  We  safeguarded  ourselves 
against  making  paper  records.  All  those  are  matters  of  detail 
that  have  to  be  worked  out.    It  is  a  common-sense  proposition. 


the  same  as  any  other  store  department  job.  A  great  deal  de- 
pends on  the  character  and  the  type  of  men  that  are  put  in 
charge  of  it.  Very  much  depends  on  the  co-operation  you  get 
from  the  operating  and  mechanical  people.  Very  much,  indeed, 
depends  on  the  backing  and  support  you  get  from  the  manage- 
ment. All  that  sort  of  things  are  fundamentals  that  go  to 
make  up  a  successful  reclamation  plant.  It  is  a  question  that 
takes  a  lot  of  study,  and  most  of  you  will  have  to  work  out 
your  own  plan,  depending  on  your  local  conditions.  It  is  simply 
a  question  of  common-sense  handling,  good  business  judgment 
and  proper  organization  and  the  proper  backing. 

U.  K.  Hall  (U.  P.)  :  There  is  no  subject  that  is  more  im- 
portant to  our  roads  than  reclamation.  There  is  no  phase 
of  our  work  that  we  can  slip  over,  and  fool  ourselves  on 
easier  than  we  can  on  reclamation.  The  committee  has  pro- 
vided a  blank  so  that  each  operation  can  be  watched  to  see 
whether  or  not  it  pays.  We  can  lose  money  on  reclamation, 
and  fool  ourselves  into  thinking  we  are  making  a  big  sav- 
ing. I  do  not  think  there  is  any  safeguard  that  we  can  throw 
upon  this  operation  in  the  matter  of  accounts  that  is  wasted. 
We  might  just  as  well  say  that  as  long  as  John  Wanamaker 
had  plenty  of  money  to  pay  his  bills,  he  would  not  need  to 
keep  books.  He  knew  he  made  money  because  he  had  it. 
I  do  not  think,  as  an  Association,  we  should  for  one  minute 
countenance  any  lack  of  records  or  any  let  up  in  the  dollar 
and  cents  proposition  of  our  reclamation  because  it  must  be 
watched  closely.  There  is  tremendous  profit  and  there  is 
liability  of  a  tremendous  loss,  and  I  feel  the  matter  of  rec- 
ords is  just  as  important  to  us  as  it  is  to  any  merchant  in 
the  country. 

J.  G.  Stuart  (C.  B.  &  Q.):  Some  reference  has  been  made 
to  tonnage  basis.  There  must  be  no  tonnage  basis  in  it  at 
all.  It  must  be  individual  items,  and  you  must  get  individual 
cost  on  each  individual  item.  You  may  save  good  money 
on  IS  items  and  lose  good  money  on  the  sixteenth,  and  if 
you  attempt  to  lump  them  together  you  are  simply  reclaim- 
ing something  that  you  are  reclaiming  at  a  loss.  I  agree 
with  Mr.  Hall  that  we  do  want  records — not  necessarily 
long,  extended  records — but  we  do  want  complete  and  full 
records  of  each  item  we  are  claiming  until  we  have  reached 
the  stage  where  we  are  entirely  satisfied  that  it  does  pay  us 
to  reclaim  that  individual  item. 

C.  D.  Young  (Pennsylvania)  :  The  word  "tonnage  basis" 
was  probably  used  a  little  unfortunately  and  too  broadly.  You 
must  analyze  your  individual  item,  and  see  that  you  have  ac- 
complished something  by  reclamation.  In  stores  departments 
a  great  many  operations  are  theoretical  savings,  because  you 
must  take  the  figure  between  what  it  has  cost,  and  something 
else,  and  that  something  else  is  a  very  difficult  thing  to  define, 
whether  it  shall  be  a  loss  price  or  an  average  price,  or  80  or  75 
per  cent  of  the  new  value.  From  my  point  of  view,  I  do  not 
see  anything  to  be  gained  by  the  application  of  your  cost  to 
some  other  figure.  We  should  know  definitely  what  we  are 
doing  with  each  item  before  we  go  into  it  and  spend  labor  on 
the  material  to  put  it  back  in  stock. 

A  motion  that  the  report  as  read  be  adopted  was  carried. 


Report  of  Committee  on  Stationery 


THE  COMMITTEE  uuanimously  recommends  that  the  purchas- 
ing of  stationery  and  printing  (to  include  all  stationery 
forms  and  supplies,  tariffs,  tickets  and  mechanical  appli- 
ances used  in  connection  with  clerical  work)  shall  be  made  by 
the  purchasing  department  with  their  regular  machinery,  and 
that  the  principle  of  competitive  bidding  on  standard  forms  and 
stationery  supplies  be  maintained. 

Contracting  for  Standard  Forms 

All  standard  forms  should  be  contracted  for  in  quantities  as 
ilarga  as  the  requirements  will  warrant;  the  reason  being  that 
through  this  method  the  best  prices  are  obtainable,  as  it  gives 
the  printers  an  opportunity  to  set  up  their  forms  and  print  at  a 
time   most  convenient  to  them. 

It  enables  the  stock  to  be  kept  at  a  minimum  by  saving  the 
time  required  to  solicit  fresh  bids  and  all  clerical  work  incidental 
thereto. 


The  contracts  should  be  made  so  that  the  storekeeper  will 
only  order  in  such  quantities  as  required,  and  his  storage  facil- 
ities  will   permit. 

Grouping  of  similar  forms  under  one  contract  is  desired  for 
the  purpose  of  obtaining  the  lowest  price,  uniform  quality  and 
workmanship. 

Stationery  and  Printing  Committee 

All  railroads  should  have  a  stationery  and  printing  committee 
composed  of  a  member  of  the  purchasing  department  and  rep- 
resentatives of  using  departments.  The  decisions  of  this  com- 
mittee shall  be  recorded  in  stock  books  of  the  stores  depart- 
ment. The  committee  should  have  as  its  chairman  a  direct  rep- 
resentative of  the   chief  executive  oflicer. 

No  changes  in  existing  forms  or  no  new  forms  shall  be  intro- 
duced  without   the   approval   of   this   committee.     They   should 
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insist  im  a  dear  and  correct  copy  for  all  printed  matter  to  avoid 
waste  of  money  in  alterinjf  proofs. 

Tliis  committee  shall  determine  the  quality  of  i)aper  and  size 
to  1)0  used  for  all  forins.  Tliey  shall  also  desiKuale  the  kinds 
and  nualily  of  all  standard  stationery  and  oflice  supplies  and 
meciianical  appliances. 

General  Recommendations 

I'-very  railroad  should  have  sufticient  equipment  to  take  care 
of  its  cmorgency  printing  and  .«uch  standard  forms  as  ran  \-)C 
printed  most  economically.  The  committee  desires  to  call  par- 
ticular attention  to  the  advantage  of  the  .-ontract  method  of 
purchasing  stationery  and  printing,  and  that  the  contract  period 
should  not  exceed  one  year,  this  method  of  buying  having 
advantages  of  not  only  assuring  the  lowest  prices  and  uniform 
quality,  hut  the  very  important  item  of  stock  control,  in  that  it 
saves  time. 

.Attention  is  called  to  the  importance  of  delegating,  to  the 
stationer  or  storekeeper,  authority  to  curtail  requisitions  no  mat- 
ter by  whom  approved.  It  is  believed  that  the  stationer  or  store- 
keeper has  the  only  reliable  datq  to  intelligently  check  requisi- 
tions, and  by  reason  of  his  experience  and  uiwlivided  attention  is 
in  the  best  position  of  any  official  on  the  railroad  to  determine 
generally  the  quantity  of  stationery  required. 

The  report  is  signed  by  W.  D.  Stokes  (Chairman)  I.  C. ;  W. 
J.  Hincr,  C,  C,  C.  &  St.  L. ;  W.  G.  Burrell,  G.  G.,  and  H.  C. 
Pearce  (Chairman  Ex-Officio),  S.  A.  L. 

Discussion 

G.  \V.  Snyder  (Pennsylvania)  :  I  notice  in  the  report  under 
the  heading  of  Storage  "Every  item  of  stationery  shall  have  an 
identification  number."  We  are  using  for  correspondence 
within  the  organization  blank  sheets  8  in.  x  10%  in.  to  write 
letters  on.  Is  it  the  idea  of  the  committee  that  perfectly  blank 
sheets  of  paper  shall  have  identification  numbers? 

Mr.  Burrell:  The  idea  of  the  committee  on  that  point  was 
that  every  item  should  have  some  distinguishing  number,  not 
printed,  not  stamped  necessarily,  but  something  that  it  can  be 
known  by  in  the  catalog,  so  that  you  will  know  it  under  a 
certain  number.  Now,  your  blank  paper  might  come  under 
P-5,  or  something  of  that  kind,  carbon  paper  of  a  certain  size 
and  quality  would  come  under  a  specification  number.  On  the 
Grand  Trunk  we  call  it  under  P-38,  which  means  it  is  a  certain 
sized  carbon  paper  of  a  certain  quality. 

Mr.  Stokes :  That  paragraph  was  put  in  to  meet  normal 
conditions. 

Mr.  Davidson:  I  think  that  ought  to  go  in.  I  think  this  is 
a  little  too  technical. 

Mr.  Stokes:  I  see  no  objection  to  that. 

H.  H.  Laughton  (Southern)  :    I  think  that  the  report  made  by 


the  conunittee  is  excellent.  I  do  not  think  that  we  should  clmi- 
nate  one  line.  We  have  a  stationer,  and  we  have  confidence  in 
him.  Let  him  cut  the  requisition  and  then  take  it  up  an<l 
apologize  afterwards.  That  is  what  1  have  got  a  stationer  for, 
to  cut  reiiuisitions,  and  that  is  what  we  cxi)ect  the  division 
storekeepers  to  do.  Now,  let  us  lake  no  autlujrity  away  from 
him.     Let  us  extend  it. 

H.  n.  Hodges  (Pennsylvania)  :  I  do  not  agree  that  the  sta- 
tioner should  have  the  authority  to  cut  down  requisitions  which 
have  been  approved  by  the  general  manager.  If  the  stationer 
feels  that  an  unnecessarily  large  amount  is  required,  he  should 
take  the  matter  up  with  the  general  manager,  and  get  full 
authority,  but  it  might  complicate  matters  very  much  if  the 
stationer  would  have  that  authority  for  the  reason  that  for  some 
motive  unknown  to  the  stationer  there  may  have  been  a  large 
amount  required.  He  does  not  know  what  is  going  on  in  the 
mind  of  the  general  manager,  and  I  certainly  object  to  giving 
the  stationfr  authority.  I  do  not  think  any  storekeeper  should 
have  authority  to  cut  down  requisitions  approved  by  the  general 
manager. 

M.  E.  Towner  (W.  M.):  There  is  a  principle  involved  in 
this  entire  question.  You  must  have  authority,  and  when 
you  appoint  a  stationer  and  he  is  the  right  man,  he  should 
have  authority  to  do  the  right  thing,  and  one  of  the  right 
things  to  do  is  not  to  issue  too  much  stationery.  If  his 
records  are  correct,  he  will  not  issue  too  much  stationery, 
whether  the  requisition  calls  for  it  or  not.  I  remember  very- 
well  when  Frank  Stokes  was  stationer  on  the  New  Haven 
Railroad  and  Frank  said  to  me:  "I  am  cutting  requisitions 
in  two,  I  am  saving  fifty  per  cent."  But  he  did  not  get  onto 
the  fact  that  the  officers  were  asking  for  twice  as  much  as 
they  needed  and  he  did  not  have  the  proper  records  from 
which  he  could  get  at  that  fact.  The  management  of  any 
railroad  will  help  any  one  that  is  trying  to  keep  down  their 
expenses.  That  is  what  it  means.  You  have  got  to  give 
your  stationers  authority.  Our  stationer  has  it  on  the  West- 
ern Maryland,  and  we  get  splendid  results. 

G.  W.  Snyder  (Pennsylvania)  :  This  proposition  distinctly 
says  the  stationer  shall  have  the  authority  to  cut  our  requisitions 
at  his  discretion.  No  such  proposition  will  ever  get  by  on  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad.  You  are  going  to  be  the  judge  of  how 
much  stationery  you  need,  in  the  last  analysis,  and  I  am  going 
to  be  the  judge  of  how  much  stationery  I  need  in  the  last  analy- 
sis. There  is  no  disposition  whatever  to  restrict  the  stationer  in 
questioning  the  propriety  of  any  requisition  he  gets,  but  the 
judge  of  the  thing  in  its  last  analysis  is  the  oflficer  who  is  respon- 
sible for  the  requisition.  Now,  you  propose  to  give  this  staticner 
authority,  you  propose  to  tell  him  where  he  will  get  oflf.  No  such 
Bolshevistic  scheme  will  ever  prevail  on  the  Pennsylvania  Rail- 
road. A  motion  to  adopt  this  report  as  submitted  was  seeonded 
and  carried. 


Report  of  Committee  on  Classification  of  Material 


THE  COMMITTEE  on  Classification  of  Material  sent  out  an  in- 
quiry to  one  hundred  or  more  roads  asking  for  any  import- 
ant changes  that  should  be  made  in  the  Material  Classifica- 
tion of  the  Railway  Storekeepers'  .\ssociation,  and  which  was 
adopted  by  the  United  States  Railroad  Administration,  and  to  this 
inquiry  received  fifty  replies,  which,  briefly  summarized,  are 
as  follows : 

Classification    not    used    13 

Satisfactory    as   at   present 9 

Not    thougtit    satisfactory    for    use 2 

Various     changes     recommended 13 

No   change   to    recommend   at   present    20 

Objected    to    division    by    departments 3 

Too    much   detail    to    get    desired    results 2 

Cost  too   much  to   produce  accurate   results 1 

Should    have    less    classes    and    be    same    as    sectional 

arrangement    of    material 1 

Should  be   no  symbols  as   1-A,   1-B,   etc 1 

Book   of    material    alphabetically   arranged    by   classes 
should   be  revised   adding  new  items  used  since  list 

was    prepared     I 

As   it  develops  so  few  roads   have  been   using  the  present 
classification  up  to  the  time  it  was  adopted  by  the  U.  S.  R.  A., 


and  not  having  had  sufficient  experience  in  handling  same 
from  an  ordering,  disbursing  and  accounting  standpoint,  also 
that  those  who  recently  adopted  it  have  incurred  more  or  less 
expense  in  rearranging  material  to  conform,  in  addition  to 
expense  of  printing  forms,  etc.,  the  committee  recommends 
that  the  present  classification,  which  is  quite  complete  and 
should  meet  the  demand  of  most  roads,  be  continued  as  it 
reads  for  at  least  another  year,  giving  it  a  fair  trial,  developing 
changes  which  are  of  consequence  and  which  when  altered 
will  result  beneficially  to  the  roads  using  it. 

The  report  is  signed  by:  C.  H.  Rost,  C.  R.  I.  &  P.,  chairman; 
F.  H.  Fechtig,  A.  C.  L.;  H.  P.  McQuilkin,  B.  &  O.;  W.  S. 
Moorehead,  I.  C;  G.  T.  Dunn,  M.  C. 

Discussion 

Mr.  Reid  (B.  &  O.)  :  I  would  like  to  hear  from  someone 
who  has  had  experience  with  this  classification:  what  their 
experience  is  with  their  inventory.  Whether  they  find  very 
great  discrepancies.  That  is  quite  an  elaborate  classificaton, 
and  it  offers  a  good  many  opportunities  for  errors  in  ac- 
counting.     Of    course,    any   records    or    information    that   is 
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not  correct  merely  misleads.  It  is  worse  than  no  informa- 
tion at  a'l.  I  would  like  to  know  the  experience  of  some- 
one who  has  been  operating  it  for  some  time. 

A.  R.  Dale:  My  experience  with  it  has  been  that  where 
we  have  had  deficiency,  or  shortages,  or  alterages,  the 
classification  tends  to  point  out  where  the  trouble  is. 

Mr.  Reid:  The  classification  would  not  be  responsible  for 


that.  It  would  be  the  application  of  it,  the  same  as  taking 
stock,  rendering  your  stock  book  or  anything  else.  We 
have  used  that  ever  since  it  has  been  adopted  by  the  Store- 
keepers Assn.,  and  I  believe  that  was  10  years  ago.  We 
used  it  successfully  when  some  of  our  classes  needed  look- 
ing up,  and  we  saw  what  was  wrong. 
A  motion  to  accept  this  report  was  carried. 


Report  of  Committee  on  Fuel 


'n  connection  with  the  report  on  Subject  9 — Fuel,  it  devel- 
oped that  the  general  committee  has  not  seen  this  report  nor 

■  taken  action  on  it. 
As   under   the   rules   it   should   first  come  before   the   general 


committee,  and  then  be  referred  to  the  open  meeting,  o  motion 
that  the  report  of  the  committee  be  referred  back  to  the  general 
committee  for  such  action  as  they  deemed  proper,  was 
carried. 


Report  of  Committee  on  Scrap  Classification,  Handling  and  Sales 


THE  COMMITTEE  recommends  the  use  of  the  following  form 
in  connection  with  the  sale  of  scrap. 
Terms  of  Sale:  Please  quote  on  this  sheet  price  per 
unit  specified  on  the  following  scrap  materials.  This  scrap 
will  be  sold  f.  o.  b.  any  point  on  our  lines.  Show  in  your  bid 
tonnage  and  delivery  point  desired. 

Sealed  bids  for  this  scrap  to  receive  consideration  must  be 
in  this  office  by  12  o'clock  noon  on 

Envelopes  containing  bids  should  be  marked  in  the  lower 
left  Jiand  corner  "bid  on  scrap,"  and  no  change  in  your  quota- 
tion will  be  permitted  after  that  time. 

The  right  to  accept  or  reject  part  or  all  of  your  bid  is  re- 
served. If  accepted,  the  following  terms  and  conditions  will 
govern,  and  will  be  made  a  part  of  the  transaction. 

Shipm-ent:  Final  shipping  directions  must  be  furnished  within 
ten  (10)  days  from  date  of  award.  When  shipping  directions 
for  material  are  not  furnished  within  ten  (10)  days  from  date 
of  award,  it  shall  be  optional  with  this  company  to  cancel  the 
sale  at  any  time  thereafter. 

Shipment  will  ordinarily  be  made  within  thirty  (30)  days 
after  receipt  of  shipping  directions  unless  prevented  by  causes 
beyond  our  control.  If  shipment  is  not  made  within  sixty  (60) 
days,  prevented  by  causes  beyond  our  control,  it  will  be  op- 
tional with  either  party  to  cancel  balance  due,  within  ten 
days  thereafter. 

Current  tariff  switching  charges  will  be  made  for  delivery 
to  connecting  lines. 

Terms:  Sight  draft  attached  to  bill  of  lading,  or  certified  check 
before  car  is  delivered.  Our  classification  and  track  scale 
weights  at  point  of  loading  to  govern. 

Please  send  your  shipping  directions  to  conform  with  above 
terms  of  sale. 

The  report  is  signed  by  G.  W.  Hayden  (Chairman),  N.  Y., 
N.  H.  &  H.;  J.  C.  Kirk,  C,  R.  I.  &  P.;  J.  R.  Haynes,  C.  B.  & 
Q.:  I.  B.  Thomas.  Pennsylvania;  W.  F.  Jones,  N.  Y.  C,  and 
A.  W.  Munster  (Chairman  Ex-Officio),  B.  &  M. 

Discussion 

Wm.  Davidson  (I.  C.)  :  I  presume  everyone  in  this  conven- 
tion realizes  that  this  is  a  pretty  important  paper.     I  was  on 


the  Scrap  Committee  two  or  three  sessions,  and  one  of  the 
points  we  made  was  that  we  could  not  do  very  much  changmg 
the  classifications,  we  found  it  was  pretty  satisfactory  to  the 
railroads. 

I  have  taken  the  opportunity  of  discussing  freely  with  the 
scrap  dealers,  and  I  found  out  that  the  scrap  classification 
adopted  by  the  R.  S.  A.  in  many  cases  was  not  satisfactory  to 
the  scran  dealers. 

G.  G.  Yeomans  (N.  Y.  N.  H.  &  H  )  :  There  soems  to  be 
some  doubt  in  Mr.  Burr's  (Erie)  mind  regard'nsr  the  legality  of 
optional  cancelation  at  the  end  of  sixty  davs  if  shipment  is  pre- 
vented by  causes  beyond  our  control.  I  think  such  a  doubt  as 
that  can  be  dispelled  immediately.  Anvthing  is  lecral  which  is 
agreed  to  before  the  transaction  is  completed.  It  becomes  a  part 
of  the  transaction  itself,  and  there  is  no  question  then  whatever 
as  to  its  leeality  or  illegality.  I  thmk  the  report  is  an  •'dmirable 
one.  and  I  have  studied  over  these  terms  prettv  carefuHv.^  I  do 
n-^t  believe  that  the  interests  of  the  railroad  companies  in 
d''sposin?  of  their  scrap  can  be  any  better  safeguarded  than  they 
are  safeguarded  by  the  rules  that  this  committee  has 
proposed. 

The  Chairman :  Please  confine  remarks  to  the  60-day  pro- 
vision. Is  there  any  one  else  in  the  house  excentin?  Mr.  Burr 
or  his  purchasing  department  who  has  any  objection  to  this 
one?  .      . 

H.  B.  Hodtres  (Pennsylvania)  :  My  objection  to  60  days  is 
that  in  many  cases  the  scrap  dealer  makes  a  purchase  with  some 
definite  idea  as  to  its  disposal.  He  wants  to  ship  it  abroad, 
maybe,  or  have  some  other  customers  who  will  require  the  ma- 
terial riffht  awav.  I  think  putting  in  that  clause  is  an  unneces- 
sary hardship  on  the  scrap  dealer.  It  is  my  idea  that  it  will 
prevent  many  scrap  dealers  from  making  disposals. 

C.  D.  Young  (Pennsvlvania)  :  I  suggest  that  we  take  up  the 
report  item  by  item.  If  there  are  objections,  we  will  note  them, 
and  if  they  are  acceptable  we  can  pass  them.  I  have  quite  a 
number  of  items  that  I  would  like  to  suggest— they  are  all 
matters  of  detail. 

It  was  regularly  moved,  seconded  and  carried,  that  the  mem- 
bers so  desiring  retire  with  the  committee  to  the  MQrlborounh- 
Blcnhcim  Committee  room,  and  prepare  written  criticisms  on  this 
report  and  present  it  back  to  the  meeting  at  2.^0  o'clock. 


Report  on  Purchasing,  Storage  and  Distribution  of  Ice 


THE  SUBJECT  of  the  purchase,  storage  and  distribution  of  ice 
involves  two  main  questions,  (1)  The  requirements  of  the 
railroads  and  the  source  of  supply;  (2)  Practices,  methods 
and  facilities  employed  in  caring  for  and  handling  the  supply. 
The  subject  is  accordingly  treated  from  the  standpoint  of  these 
two  questions. 

The  matter  presented  is  based  mainly  on  information  obtained 
from  railroads  and  other  large  consumers  and   from  manufac- 


turers and  dealers  of  ice  throughout  the  country  through  means 
of  questionnaires. 

The  Requirements  of  the  Railroads  and  the  Sources 
of  Supply 

It  is  estimated  that  in  all  services  the  railways  of  the  country 
consume  annually  in  the  neighborhood  of  six  million  tons  of 
ice.   The   importance   of   the   purposes   served   and   the   peculiar 
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nature  of  the  commodity  handloil  makes  the  subject  one  of  con- 
si(leral)li'  interest. 

The  tisun-s  gathered  indicate  tliat  ilie  ice  used  is  about  evenly 
divided  as  between  natural  and  artificial.  The  railroads  store 
annually  in  the  neinlvlHirhood  of  2.5(X),0(X)  tons  of  natural  ice. 
They  manufacture  in  the  neighborhood  of  1()0,0(X)  tons  of  arti- 
ficial ice.  The  balance  of  the  rc(iuircments,  natural  and  artificial, 
practically  55  per  cent,  of  the  total,  is  delivered  from  the  stor- 
age houses  and  manufacturing  plants  of  dealers. 

Location  is  the  principal  factor  that  controls  the  method  of 
obtaining  the  supply.  Several  of  the  railroads  in  the  North  do 
their  own  harvesting,  but  in  the  majority,  of  the  cases  the  ice 
is  harvested  and  shipped  by  people  engaged  in  the  business  and 
the  railroads  store  the  ice  themselves.  The  railroads  do  not 
seem  to  have  entered  into  the  manufacture  of  ice  to  any  material 
extent.  The  Santa  Fe  operates  two  plants  and  a  few  other 
roads  manufacture  in  small  quantities. 

The  supply  of  ice  is  generally  contracted  for  from  season  to 
season.  Some  long-time  contracts  have  been  made  as  an  induce- 
ment to  dealers  to  erect  artificial  ice  plants. 

The  consumption  of  ice  has  been  increasing  at  a  very  rapid 
rate,  and  the  present  sources  of  supply  as  well  as  the  facilities 
for  taking  care  of  the  ice  are  overtaxed. 

This  state  of  affairs  has  been  brought  about  mainly  through 
the  increase  in  the  transportation  of  perishable  products.  It  is 
estimated  that  in  ten  years  this  business  of  shipping  perishable 
products  under  refrigeration  has  at  least  doubled.  There  is  not 
only  the  volume  of  it  to  be  considered,  but  in  general  the  freight 
is  hauled  long  distances  and  consequently  requires  a  great  deal 
of  ice  to  insure  its  safe  carriage. 

As  this  business  will  undoubtedly  continue  to  grow,  pro- 
visions must  be  made  to  meet  the  increased  demand  for 
ice.  The  ideal  plan  would  seem  to  be  to  develop  some 
portable  means  of  producing  the  refrigeration  required. 
Some  attempts  have  been  made  along  this  line  and  this  is 
encouraging. 

Railroads  in  the  North,  able  unfailingly  to  obtain  an  un- 
limited supply  of  good  natural  ice,  will  probably  continue 
the  present  method.  Their  problem  is  merely  one  of  ex- 
pansion of  storage  and  icing  facilities.  For  the  railroads 
in  the  Southern  sections  the  problem  is  definitely  one  of 
developing  the  sources  of  supply  for  artificial  ice.  For  the 
railroads  in  the  Middle  section  depending  at  present  largely 
on  natural  ice,  the  problem  is  more  complex.  Let  us,  there- 
fore, consider  their  situation. 

While  many  of  .  these  railroads  usually  have  regular 
sources  to  draw  from,  the  irregularity  of  weather  conditions 
cause  them  to  shift  from  source  to  source. 

Another  thing  to  be  taken  into  account  in  the  case  of 
railroads  obliged  to  ship  their  ice  from  distant  points,  is  the 
element  of  transportation.  The  gathering  of  the  ice  occurs 
at  a  time  of  the  year  when  there  is  a  scarcity  of  equipment 
and  labor.  When  we  take  into  account  the  general  inter- 
ference with  traffic  conditions  and  the  inconvenience  to  and 
displacement  of  earning  traffic  which  it  causes,  we  are  led 
to  question  whether  it  is  not  a  pretty  expensive  way  of 
providing  the  ice  supply.  It  would  seem  that  the  more  de- 
pendable and  perhaps  more  economical  method  in  many 
cases  will  be  to  develop  production  of  artificial  ice.  The  de- 
mand for  artificial  ice  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  rail- 
roads will  become  very  great.  Provided  the  railroads  are 
able  to  obtain  the  ice  from  manufacturers  at  about  what  it 
would  cost  themselves  to  make  it,  it  will  not  be  desirable 
for  them  to  enter  into  the  ice  manufacturing  business. 
Quantity  has  a  great  deal  to  do  with  the  cost  of  making  ice 
and  by  combining  the  needs  of  the  railroads,  which  are 
usually  large,  with  the  general  commercial  demand  the 
manufacturer  can  obtain  the  benefit  of  quantity  output. 
The  ice  manufacturer  occasionally  adds  the  cold  storage 
business  to  his  ice  business  which  further  helps  him  in  ob- 
taining the  maximum  output  of  his  plant.  This  combina- 
tion of  benefits  available  to  the  commercial  plant  from  sale 
of  storage  and  ice  should  put  the  commercial  plant  in  posi- 
tion to  furnish  the  ice  to  the  railroads  at  a  price  that  would 
be  attractive. 

There  will,  of  course,  be  exceptional  cases  where  require- 
ments of  a  railroad  or  a  group  of  railroads   combined  are 


of   such   magnitude   as   to   make    it   desirable    to   confine   the 
output  of  the  jjlant  strictly  to  the  uses  of  the  railroads. 

Practices,  Methods  and  Facilities  Employed  in  Caring 
for  and  Handling  the  Supply 

The  questionnaire  sent  out  to  the  railroads  and  dealers 
contained  this  query:  "What  is  the  approximate  shrinkage 
loss?"  The  answers  ranged  from  1  per  cent  to  40  per  cent. 
While  it  is  not  possible  to  do  away  with  shrinkage  alto- 
gether, there  is  a  minimum  to  which  it  can  be  re<luced.  The 
elements  which  control  it  are  climate,  methods  of  harvest- 
ing, distance  transported,  housing  and  protection. 

Hanrsting. — A  great  deal  of  the  so-called  shrinkage  in  ice  is 
the  result  of  not  properly  removing  the  soft  ice  in  the  field,  the 
breakage  in  loading  and  unloading  and  the  delay  in  handling  the 
cars  from  the  ice  field  to  the  ice  house.  In  other  words,  a 
good  share  of  the  loss  occurs  before  the  ice  is  ever  put  into 
the  ice  house.* 

Considerable  difference  of  opinion  seems  to  exist  as  to  the 
size  to  which  ice  should  be  cut.  As  to  thickness,  the  con- 
sensus of  opinion  seems  to  be  that  ice  should  be  10  in.  to 
16  in.  Weather  conditions  and  prospects  for  the  ice  crop 
govern  this.  It  is  sometimes  wise  to  start  harvesting  when 
the  ice  is  8  in.  thick.  As  to  horizontal  dimensions,  different 
localities  seem  to  have  their  preference.  Along  the  Hudson 
the  size  of  cake  is  22  in.  by  32  in.  In  the  Northwest  it  is 
22  in.  by  22  in.  Some  of  the  packers  cut  their  ice  22  in.  by 
44  in.  with  a  seam  which  permits  of  splitting  cakes  when  re- 
moving from  the  house.  For  artificial  ice  the  300-lb.  cake 
seems  to  be  the  one  generally  preferred.  Commercial  cus- 
tom and  facilities  for  handling  govern  this. 

The   committee  recommends  that: 

1.  Attention  should  be  given  to  sanitation  in  locating  the  field. 

2.  Particular  care  must  be  given  to  planing.  All  snow,  slush  and  dirt 
should   be   removed. 

3.  The  minimum  thickness  of  natural  ice  should  be  10  in. 

Storage  Houses. — Storage  buildings  may  be  divided  as  to 
purpose  into  three  general  classes,  »'.  e.,  combination  storage 
and  icing  plants,  general  storage  buildings  and  service 
buildings. 

Ice  house  construction  is,  of  course,  a  matter  of  engineer- 
ing and  we  shall  not  attempt  to  go  into  it  in  detail. 

The  size  of  the  compartments  in  which  ice  is  stored 
should  be  limited  in  order  to  avoid  having  more  ice  exposed 
than  is  necessary  while  the  ice  is  being  removed  from  the 
building.  This  is  regulated  by  the  rapidity  with  which  the 
ice  is  required  for  use. 

The  floors  of  ice  chambers  should  incline  slightly  toward 
the  center  so  as  to  avoid  the  danger  of  throwing  the  pres- 
sure of  the  contents  on  the  walls,  and  to  assist  drainage. 

Storage  houses  must  be  well  drained  and  drains  must  be 
trapped  in  such  a  way  as  to  prevent  admission  of  air  to 
the  ice  chamber. 

There  should  be  a  loft  over  the  ice  chamber  which  should 
be  well  ventilated  and  the  floor  of  this  loft  should  be  covered 
by  a  thick  layer  of  insulating  material. 

Insulation  is  one  of  the  important  features  of  ice-house 
construction.  It  is  reported  that  in  a  completely  insulated 
house  the  season  shrinkage  is  8  per  cent,  while  in  a  poorly 
insulated  house  the  shrinkage  is  from  30  per  cent  to  40  per 
cent.  It  seems  to  be  the  opinion  that  the  dead  air  spaces 
in  walls  have  not  very  much  insulating  value.  It  is  admitted 
that  air  is  a  good  insulator  provided  it  can  be  prevented 
from  circulating.  It  is  explained,  however,  that  air  currents 
are  set  up  and  the  air  instead  of  acting  as  a  bar  to  the 
transmission  of  heat  acts  as  a  conveyor  of  heat. 

Storing. — There  is  a  good  deal  of  difference  of  opinion 
as  to  whether  the  ice  should  be  placed  flat  or  on  edge  and 
whether  joints  should  be  butted  together,  separated  or 
broken.  The  packers  and  dealers  all  favor  laying  the  cakes 
flat  with  spaces  of  from  two  to  three  inches  between  the 
tiers  in  one  direction,  the  top  two  or  three  layers  to  be  closed 
tight.  By  laying  the  ice  closely  with  broken  joints  or  with 
butted  joints  a  larger  amount  can  be  stored  and  as  this  way 
of  laying  excludes  the  air,  it  is  likely  that  the  shrinkage 
will  be  less.     Broken  joints  also  avoid  the  danger  of  the  ice 

*  Get  the  pamphlet  "How  to  Harvest  Ice,"  by  Gifford  Wood  Co.,  Hud- 
son,  N.   Y. 
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slipping  and  forcing  the  walls.  The  objection  to  that  plan 
is  that  the  cakes  freeze  together  and  they  cannot  be  removed 
without  considerable  breakage  and  excess  labor.  Storing 
the  ice  on  edge  or  alternately  edge  and  flat  permits  of  re- 
moval in  good  shape,  but  it  is  said  to  require  more  time 
and  labor  in  storing.  There  is  a  majority  among  the  large 
users  of  all  classes  in  favor  of  laying  the  ice  flat  with  the 
edges  apart  in  one  direction.  It  is  claimed  that  the  better 
condition  in  which  the  ice  can  be  removed  from  the  ice 
house  justifies  this  practice.  Copies  of  instructions  in  force 
on  the  C.  B.  &  Q.  Railroad  describing  their  method  of  stor- 
ing ice  will  be  of  interest. 

The  larger  users  say  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  put  any 
covering  on  ice  stored  in  completely  insulated  houses.  Where 
ice  is  stored  in  ordinary  storage  buildings  it  is  recommended 
that  it  be  covered  with  hay  or  straw.  It  is  stated  that  one  ton 
of  dry  hay  should  be  used  to  every  600  square  feet  of  space. 
They  also  recommend  a  covering  of  heavy  insulating  paper  laid 
over  the  hay.  In  full  insulated  houses  the  ice  may  be  placed 
against  the  walls.  In  the  ordinary  type  of  house  the  ice  should 
be  kept  away  from  the  wall  at  least  8  in.  and  a  packing  of  saw- 
dust should  be  maintained  between  the  ice  and  the  walls. 

Ice  stored  in  connection  with  ice  manufacturing  plants  is 
kept  under  refrigeration  and  shrinkage  loss  is  practically  elim- 
inated. 

The  Missouri  Pacific  have  installed  refrigerating  equipment 
in  connection  with  some  of  their  ice  houses.  This  enables 
them  to  fill  their  ice  houses  with  either  natural  oi  artificial  ice. 
If  the  natural  crop  fails  they  purchase  the  surplus  output  of 
neighboring  dealers  and  store  it  for  use  during  the  icing  season. 
TTie  equipment  consists  of  a  motor,  ammonia  compressor  and 
piping.  A  plant  installed  in  1915  cost  $8,500.  It  is  estimated 
that  it  costs  50  cents  per  ton  per  year  to  maintain  the  required 
temperature  in  the  storage  house. 

Inquiry  was  made  of  the  outside  users  and  dealers  as  to  the 
practicability  of  storing  manufactured  ice  without  refrigeration. 
With  one  exception  the  answers  were  opposed  to  it.  The  one 
exception  was  one  of  the  largest  ice  dealers  in  the  country. 
They  referred  the  matter  to  their  Chief  Refrigerating  Engineer 
and  we  quote  his  statement: 

"We  stored  fifteen  hundred  tons  of  artificial  ice  in  a  natural 
house  last  year  in  the  following  manner : 

"We  spaced  the  ice  with  spacing  strips  both  ways  and  put 
water-proof  paper  between  each  tier  to  prevent  the  cakes  freez- 
ing together.  This  ice  was  put  in  in  April  during  rainy  weather 
and  when  the  temperature  was  really  too  high  for  storing  ice 
properly  and  taken  out  in  the  latter  part  of  June.  Our  actual 
shrinkage  was  19  per  cent.  I  am  satisfied  if  ice  were  put  in 
during  cold  weather  the  shrinkage  would  not  exceed  15  per 
cent." 
The   committee   recommends  that : 

1.  Ice  should  be  placed  flat  with  1%  in.  spaces  between  tiers 
in  one  direction,  except  the  three  top  tiers,  which  should  be 
laid  with  broken  joints  and  edges  butted  together. 

2.  Covering  may  be  omitted  in  fully  insulated  houses.  In 
houses  not  so  insulated  a  suitable  covering  of  hay  should  be 
laid  on  the  ice  and  the  ice  should  be  laid  not  less  than  8  in. 
away  from  outer  walls,  the  spaces  between  the  outer  walls  and 
the  ice  to  be  packed  with  sawdust  or  shavings  as  the  ice  is 
put  in. 

3.  Consideration  should  be  given  to  the  installation  of  ice 
machinery  for  the  purpose  of  producing  refrigeration  to  protect 
ice  in  storage  (either  natural  or  artificial),  and  such  equipment 
should  be  installed  where  the  condition  will  justify. 

4.  Artificial  ice  should  not  be  stored  without  refrigeration, 
except  in  emergency  cases. 

Reference  to  the  question  of  fire  protection  should  not  be 
omitted.  Attention  should  be  given  to  the  following  require- 
ments : 

1.  Proper  equipment  of  hydrants,  hose,  water  barrels,  buckets 
and  extinguishers  as  the  character  of  the  building  and  tur- 
rounding  conditions  may  warrant. 

2.  Lighting  and  wiring  should  be  installed  according  to  ap- 
proved practices. 

3.  Prohibition  of  the  use  of  torches  and  smoking  on  the 
premises. 

4.  Keeping  premises  clean  and  free  from  inflammable  mate- 
rials of  all  kinds. 

5.  Inspection  at  frequent  intervals. 


Icing  Cars. — About  40  per  cent,  of  the  ice  purchased  by  rail- 
roads is'  used  for  the  protection  of  perishable  products.  The 
Federal  Ice  Refrigerating  Company  erected  a  plant  at  Blue 
Island,  Chicago,  about  a  year  ago  with  a  manufacturing  capac- 
ity of  700  tons  per  day.  This  plant  is  equipped  to  ice  40  cars 
at  a  setting,  twenty  on  each  side  of  the  icing  platform.  The 
time  required  for  icing  is  one  minute  per  car.  The  Burlington 
has  a  modern  plant  at  Galesburg  with  a  capacity  for  icing  30 
cars  at  one  time.  It  is  equipped  with  platforms  at  two  levels, 
the  lower  one  level  with  the  car  roof  used  for  cake  icing  and 
by  the  men  in  salting  and  tamping  the  bunkers.  Crushed  ice 
is  delivered  to  the  bunkers  from  the  upper  level  through  chutes 
operated  on   carriers. 

A  great  deal  of  icing  is  done  on  the  team  tracks  in  the  larger 
terminals.  The  latest  thing  for  this  purpose  is  a  special  ice 
bed  and  frame  which  may  be  mounted  on  the  chassis  of  a  motor 
truck.  The  truck  is  drawn  up  along  side  of  the  car  by  four 
spiral  columns  operated  on  the  principle  of  the  screw  jack,  the 
power  being  taken  from  the  motor  of  the  truck.  There  is  a 
side  opening  in  the  ice  bed  from  which  the  ice  is  shunted  into 
the  bunker  of  the  car. 

Transferring. — Storage  houses  should  as  far  as  possible  be 
located  so  as  to  reduce  this  transferring  to  the  minimum. 
On  account  of  limited  storage  supply  at  certain  points  it  is 
sometimes  necessary  to  transfer  ice  from  reserve  storage  houses. 
In  these  cases  it  is  best  to  arrange  the  transfer  as  far  as  practi- 
cable so  that  it  will  be  made  during  the  cooler  months,  leaving 
the  ice  in  the  local  storage  undisturbed  until  the  warm  weather 
sets  in.  Refrigerators  should  be  used  for  transferring  ice  when 
available. 

Ice  for  outlying  stations  and  maintenance  of  way  gangs  is  sup- 
plied in  some  cases  by  shipment  from  division  points  in  baggage 
cars,  the  ice  being  packed  in  ice  boxes  or  sacks.  A  better  plan, 
however,  seems  to  be  to  purchase  the  ice  from  the  local  dealers 
whenever  this  can  be  done. 

Accounting.- — A  very  large  part  of  the  ice  purchased  is  used 
in  the  protection  of  perishable  products  and  in  many  cases  this 
ice  is  chargeable  to  the  shipper  as  a  part  of  the  charge  for  pro- 
tective service. 

One  of  the  first  things  in  connection  with  accounting  is  to  re- 
quire detailed  accounts  of  the  cost  of  the  ice.  The  next  thing 
is  to  require  that  the  ice  be  charged  out  as  used  on  an  approxi- 
mately accurate  basis  and  not  on  any  arbitrary  basis.  Unless  an 
accurate  account  is  kept  of  the  ice  disbursed  the  shrinkage  cannot 
be  determined. 

After  the  cost  of  the  ice  is  ascertained  the  shrinkage  should  be 
estimated  based  on  past  experience  and  the  anticipated  shrinkage 
should  be  taken  care  of  in  the  price  of  the  ice.  DifTerences 
should  be  adjusted  at  inventory  time  or  at  the  end  of  the  season. 
We  are  informed  by  the  Committee  on  Perishable  Freight, 
Section  IV,  that  it  is  endeavoring  in  connection  with  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  to  work  up  a  set  of  uniform 
reports. 
The   committee  recommends   that : 

1.  A  ledger  account  should  be  kept  of  each  ice  house  and  the 
account  should  be  debited  with  the  cost  of  ice,  freight,  labor  and 
incidental  expenses. 

2.  Cost  should  be  calculated  as  soon  as  the  storage  has  been 
completed  and  the  price  to  be  charged  for  the  ice  used  from 
that  house  during  the  season  established.  The  price  should  cover 
the  estimated  shrinkage. 

3.  Requisitions  should  be  required  for  ice  used  and  the  actual 
amount  used  as  nearly  as  it  can  reasonably  be  ascertained  should 
be  charged. 

4.  Monthly  inventory  should  be  taken  for  stock  purposes  and 
as  a  check  against  unusual  meltage. 

5.  Inventory  should  be  taken  at  the  end  of  the  season,  the  ac- 
count balanced  and  the  overage  or  shortage  adjusted,  or  this 
may  be  done  at  the  regular  inventory  time. 

Supervision. — Centralized  responsibility  for  the  handling  of 
this  maUer  in  all  its  phases  is  essential  to  satisfactory  results. 
The  particular  department  that  is  made  responsible  is  not  so 
important  as  it  is  that  such  ccniralized  control  be  provided.  The 
committee  recommends,  however,  that  the  purchase  of  ice  be  in 
the  hands  of  the  purchasing  agent  and  the  care  and  handling  in 
the  hands  of  the  general  storekeeper. 

The  report  is  signed  by:  T.  J.  Frier  (chairman),  Wabash; 
T.  W.  Flannagan.  M.  St.  P.  &  S.  S.  M. ;  O.  C.  Wakefield,  Nor. 
Pac,  and  G.  E.  Scott,  M.  K.  &  T. 
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Discussion 

T.  .1.  I'Vii-r  (Wal).'):  Tlic  comiuilUc  (.•oiuliidc-d  to  dcil  with 
tin-  suhjoct  mulcr  two  Kf»ei"al  heads.  One,  the  rc-ciuirc- 
imnts  of  the  railroads  and  the  sources  of  supply;  the  other 
praetii-es,  nietliods  and  facilities  employed  in  caring  for  and 
liandlinv;  the  supjily.  Under  the  first  (piestion -the  require- 
nuiits  of  the  railroads  and  sources  of  supply — the  committee 
has  attempted  to  give  the  memhers  ^jeneral  information 
wiiich  would  seem  to  be  of  interest.  The  report  points  out 
the  .urowinfj  magnitude  of  the  ice  supply  and  the  importance 
of  it.  The  jirowth  in  the  use  of  perishable  i)roducts  is  hav- 
ing quite  an  efTcct  on  the  ice  business,  and  it  has  overtaxed 
the  facilities,  and  is  changing  the  practice  on  a  number  of 
railroads  as  to  the  method  of  obtaining  the  supply.  I'nder 
the  range  of  conditions,  how^ever,  that  obtained,  they  are 
so  great  that  it  is  impossible  to  make  definite  recommenda- 
tions under  this  head.     Each  case  of  each  railroad  must  be 


delermined  l)y  the  application  of  business  judgment  in  the 
])articnlar   case. 

Under  the  second  question — the  practice,  method  and 
facilities  employed  in  caring  ftir  and  han<llinK  ice — the  com- 
mittee has  attempted  to  give  the  members  the  benefit  of  the 
experience  of  the  largest  users  and-  dealers,  both  in  railroads 
and  commercial  fields  on  the  different  important  phases  of 
the  question.  The  report  under  this  head  deals  with  the 
harvesting,  distribution  of  ice  houses,  methods  of  storing, 
disbursing,  accounting  and  supervision;  under  each  of  these 
various  heads  is  submitted  recommendations  which  are  justi- 
fied by  the  concensus  of  opinion  of  those  who  should  be 
best   informed  to  give  imformation  on  the  subject. 

The  last  part  of  the  report  contains  the  summary  and 
recommendations  which  the  committee  thought  proper  to 
submit. 

A  motion  that  the  rcf'ort  as  presented  by  the  committee  he 
adopted  was  seconded  and  carried. 


Report  of  Committee  on  Purchasing  Agent's  Office  Records 


THK  Koi.i.owiNc;  is  a  brief  description  of  some  of  the  forms 
recommended  by  this  committee : 
Form  No.  12-3  (a)— Price  Record  card  form  size  S  by  8, 
should  be  kept  for  a  permanent  lecord  of  current  prices  on  mis- 
cellaneous material  not  covered  by  contract.  This  does  not  in- 
clude machinery,  tools  and  such  special  items.  When  current 
prices  are  received  they  are  first  entered  in  the  permanent  price 
column  in  typewriter  or  ink,  after  which  enter  them  in  present 
price  column  in  pencil  so  they  may  be  erased  when  changed. 
Double  spacing  is  provided  for  the  purpose  of  entering  the  date 
on  the  top  line  and  the  price  on  the  bottom  line. 

Form  No.  12-3 — Price  Inquiry  Form — Size,  8  by  WA,  or  8^ 
by  11. 

Two  copies  are  to  be  sent  out  for  quotations — one  copy  to  be 
returned,  the  other  to  be  retained  by  the  bidder. 

Form  No.  i2-f,-i — Invoice  Record — This  form  is  for  a  record 
of  invoices  in  the  purchasing  agents'  office,  and  will  show  the 
purchases  from  each  concern ;  also  will  give  a  complete  history 
of  each  invoice.  By  the  use  of  this  record,  the  purchasing  agent 
may  determine  at  all  times  the  i:umber  of  unpaid  bills. 

Form  No.  12-7  Record  of  purchases  taken  from  invoices. 
Size  14  by  17.  This  form  will  give  a  complete  record  of  mate- 
rial by  commodities  that  may  be  necessary  to  keep  record  of,  and 
the  sheets  may  be  filed  alphabetically,  according  to  material  or 
classification  number. 

The  report  is  signed  by  C.  E.  Walsh  (Chairman),  Pennsyl- 
vania; W.  C.  Bower,  N."  Y.  C. ;  A.  H.  Lillengren,  G.  N.;  C. 
R.  Craig,  Southern  ;  E.  G.  Walker,  A.,  T.  &  S.  F. ;  E.  Langham, 
Can.  Nor.;  J.  F.  Marshall,  C.  &  A.,  and  W.  G.  Phelps  (chairman 
Ex-Officio),  Pennsylvania. 

Discussion 

In  connection  with  this  report  Chairman  Pearce  said:  I 
heard  outside  that  the  purchasing  agents  felt  yesterday  that  the 
discussion  was  very  largely  confined  to  store  matters.  Now, 
here  is  an  opportunity  for  them  to  discuss  a  purchasing  matter — 
an  intensely  personal  one  to  every  purchasing  officer. 

C.  E.  Walsh  (Pennsylvania):  The  samples,  as  described  in 
the  report,  do  not  give  a  very  good  idea  of  just  what  they  are, 
and   for  that   reason   we  have  with  us  copies  of  the   forms  as 


recommended.  We  did  not  make  any  comment  on  the  weight 
or  quality  of  paper.  We  thought  that  should  be  left  with  the 
purchasing  agent  or  railroad  interested. 

W.  L.  Lefaivere  (D.  &  R.  G.)  :  The  report  speaks  for  itself,  it 
is  comprehensive.  It  depends  entirely  on  your  office  force  as 
to  how  your  records  are  kept.  If  you  are  working  for  some 
road  that  has  considerable  money,  you  have  considerable 
help. 

If  you  are  working  for  a  road  that  is  poor,  you  have  a  smaller 
amount  of  help.  Unfortunately  we  have  not  the  help  that  we 
would  like  to  have,  but  our  records  are  kept  in  such  shape  that 
we  are  able  to  present  a  statement  at  any  period  to  our  man- 
agement. I  believe  the  report  has  covered  quite  a  compre- 
hensive field.  We  are  not  able  to  adopt  and  put  into  effect  all 
the  conditions  as  outlined,  but  I  would  recommend  very 
strongly  its  adoption.  We  are  trying  to  work  to  that  end 
ourselves  by  having  an  additional  force  added  to  our  present 
forces. 

The  committee  is  to  be  congratulated  on  the  amount  of  the 
work  and  the  quality  of  the  work  that  it  has  done  in  framing 
this  report;  in  reading  it  over  very  carefully  there  is  only  one 
question  that  occurred  to  me  that  I  would  like  to  have  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  answer,  and  that  is,  "What,  if  any, 
provision  has  been  made  in  the  records  of  the  purchasing  de- 
partment to  determine  when  any  particular  order  or  any  par- 
ticular requisition  has  been  filled  and  completed.  I  did  not 
see  that  covered  by  any  exhibits  or  forms. 

C.  E.  Walsh :  We  did  not  touch  on  that,  because  we  ex- 
pected to  take  up  the  form  of  requisition.  We  had  it  under 
consideration,  and  at  the  time  we  considered  the  form  of  re- 
quisition it  was  our  idea  to  go  into  the  practice  and  the 
handling  of  the  requisition  in  the  purchasing  agent's  office,  but 
we  felt  that  the  requisition  form  was  really  a  stores  department 
form,  the  purchasing  agent  being  only  interested  in  the  first 
copy,  where  they  use  four  or  five  sheets.  This  is  just  a  partial 
report,  the  committee  were  anxious  to  find  out  and  get  some 
idea  as  to  what  the  general  committee  and  the  section  would 
do  with  this  report  before  it  proceeded  further. 

A  motion  that  the  partial  report  of  the  committee  be  adopted, 
and  the  committee  continue  to  complete  its  investigations  and 
make  a  report  at  the  next  convention  was  carried. 


Report  of  Committee  on  Lumber 


THE  COMMITTEE  recommend  the  following: 
1.  The   precise   grade   required   should   be   specified   in 
every  instance.     Terms  such  as  best,  No.  1,  good,  clear, 
etc..   shouM  be  avoided  except  as   contained   in   specifications 
generally  known  in  the  trade  and  therein   designated. 

Specifications  should  be,  insofar  as  possible,  commercial,  and 
should  be  drawn  from  the  printed  booklets  of  the  several  lum- 
ber associations. 


Special  railroad  specifications  should  be  used  only  where 
commercial  specifications  will  not  answer  or  do  not  exist,  and 
in  the  event  of  their  use  should  be  definitely  designated  that 
there  may  be  no  misunderstanding  as  to  which  specification 
is  intended. 

2.  Bidders  should  be  listed  as  to  classes  of  lumber  handled, 
and  within  each  material  class  should  be  included  all  reliable 
dealers.    The  purchasing  officer  should  familiarize  himself  with 
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the  facilities  of  the  prospective  shipper  before  placing  the 
order,  and  should,  where  he  can,  investigate  the  conditions 
which  exist  at  the  points  of  production. 

3.  Bids  should  be  obtained  to  cover  all  purchases.  All  re- 
liable dealers  should  have  a  chance  at  the  business. 

4.  Preferably  bids  should  be  received  sealed,  and  opened  in 
concert  by  two  responsible  employes  at  the  time  set  for  that 
purpose  in  the  tender. 

5.  These  bids  should  be  tabulated  promptly,  and  the  practice 
of  holding  schedules  open  beyond  the  days  specified  should  be 
discouraged.  The  delivery  price  of  the  material  should  be  cal- 
culated by  considering  the  freight  rates  in  connection  with  the 
estimated  weight  of  the  commodity,  and,  other  factors  being 
equal,  business  should  be  awarded  to  the  lowest  responsible 
bidder. 

6.  Opportunity  should  not  be  afforded  any  bidder  to  change 
his  figures  after  the  bids  have  been  opened. 

7.  Inspection  should  be  performed  by  a  competent  force  of 
men,  carefully  trained,  constantly  supervised,  and  responsible 
alone  to  a  designated  general  officer,  and  in  no  case  to  the  con- 
signee. 

8.  Inspection  should,  insofar  as  consistent  with  trade  prac- 
tices and  possibilities,  be  performed  at  point  of  shipment, 
the  materials  there  to  be  branded  by  means  of  a  stamping 
hammer  carried  only  by  the  railroad's  inspector  and  difficult, 
if  not  impossible,  of  imitation.  The  use  of  crayons  or  paint 
should   be   prohibited. 

9.  Where  material  is  of  necessity  shipped  through  to  destina- 
tion for  inspection,  it  should  be  inspected  in  accordance  with 
paragraph  7,  and  in  no  case  by  the  consignee.  To  insure  this, 
the  consignee  should  be  required  to  report  to  the  general 
officer  in  charge  of  inspectors  any  incoming  car  which  contains 
lumber  not  bearing  the  inspector's  hammer  brand.  Such  gen- 
eral officer  should  at  intervals  institute  an  independent  check 
of  incoming  lumber. 

10.  Purchasing  agent's  order  should  state,  where  shipments 
are  made  subject  to  inspection  at  destination — (1)  That  re- 
jects will  be  held  not  more  than  30  days  subject  to  shipper's 
disposition,  after  which  the  railroad  will  not  be  responsible,  the 
30  days  to  date  from  date  of  «uch  rejection  notice  to  shipper. 
(2)  That  freight,  storage  and  handling  chargeable  to  rejects 
must  be  paid  by  the  shipper. 

11.  Consignees  should  acquaint  the  purchasing  agent  with 
each  rejection  very  promptly,  in  order  that  he  may  notify  the 
shipper  within  ten  days  of  the  time  of  the  actual  rejec- 
tion. 

■  12.  A  definite  order  directing  what  disposition  should  be 
made  of  the  material  will  be  received  from  the  purchasing 
agent  in  each  instance  of  rejection.  The  material  may  not  be 
disposed  of  in  any  way  except  as  directed  by  this  order. 

13.  Should  the  disposition  order  not  be  received  at  destina- 
tion within  60  days  of  the  date  of  rejection,  notice  should  be 
sent  to  the  purchasing  agent  that  the  material  is  still  on  hand, 
and  request  for  disposition  should  be  traced. 

14.  In  the  event  of  disposition  of  rejected  material,  either 
by  reshipment,  destruction  or  sale,  freight  charges  at  commer- 
cial rates  to  destination,  and  storage  and  handling  charges 
must  be  assessed  against  the  shipper. 

15.  The  railroad  should  not  feel  obligated  to  buy  rejected 
lumber,  in  order  to  relieve  the  shipper  of  all  or  any  part  of 
these  charges.  In  case  such  a  purchase  is  made,  the  allowance 
should  not  exceed  IS  per  cent  to  20  per  cent  of  the  invoiced 
price  paid,  based  on  mill  delivery. 

16.  Rejected  lumber  should  be  given  the  same  protection 
as  accepted  lumber;  should  be  piled  separately,  and  at  least 
one  piece  in  each  lot  should  bear  a  tag  showing:  Car  initial 
and  number,  name  of  shipper,  date  of  receipt,  and  where  pos- 
sible, order  number  and  bill  number. 

The  report  is  signed  by  Wm.  Beatty  (Chairman),  Pennsyl- 
vania; J.  A.  Laughlin,  N.  Y.  C;  C.  O.  Deabler,  M.  P.;  How- 
ard Hayes,  G.  N.;  F.  W.  Taylor,  S.  P.:  M.  E.  Towner,  W.  M.; 
C.  M.  Smith,  N.  Y.  C,  and  E.  W.  Thornley  (Chairman  Ex- 
Officio),  B.  &  O. 


Discussion 

William  Beatty  (Pennsylvania)  :  The  first  principle  back  of 
the  preparation  of  this  report  was  that  we  made  it  short  with  the 
hope  that  you  would  read  it.  There  are,  so  far  as  we  know, 
no  experiments  in  this  report.  There  may  be  some  practices 
recommended  which  are  novel  to  some  of  the  members,  but 
every  recommendation  is  not  only  the  unanimous  thought  of 
the  committee  but  the  result  of  actual  experience,  either  with 
one  road  or  several. 

F.  H.  Fechtig  (A.  C.  L.) :  The  conditions  on  the  A.  C.  L. 
with  reference  to  lumber  are  not  the  same  that  you  gentle- 
men have  to  deal  with  who  deal  with  the  middleman  in  a 
large  number  of  cases.  We  go  direct  to  the  mill  and  there- 
fore have  been  able  to  get  our  lumber  anywhere  from  $20 
to  $30  lower  than  they  get  it  in  the  North.  I  have  read  this 
report  very  carefully,  and  I  am  sure  these  gentlemen  have 
given  a  great  deal  of  thought  to  it  and  I  recommend  its 
adoption. 

T.  J.  Frier  (Wabash):  In  articles  5  and  6  of  the  report 
we  are  directed  to  provide  that  the  practice  of  holding 
schedules  open  beyond  the  date  specified  should  be  discour- 
aged and  opportunity  should  not  be  afiforded  any  bidder  to 
change  his  figure.  I  think  those  are  matters  of  a  business 
judgment.  If  a  buyer  believes  that  the  market  is  on  a  de- 
cline when  he  has  an  inquiry  out,  I  see  no  reason  why  he 
should  not  defer  awarding  the  business.  I  do  not  believe 
that  we  are  justified  in  tying  ourselves  up  too  much  by  rigid 
regulations  or  business  methods. 

Wm.  Beatty :  With  regard  to  point  6,  that  an  opportunity 
should  not  be  afiforded  any  bidder  to  change  his  figure  after 
bids  had  been  opened.  I  find  that  if  a  lumber  bidder  has  the 
impression  that  he  will  be  called  in  and  asked  to  revise  his 
figures,  his  first  tendency  is  to  bid  high  enough  to  allow  room 
to  shade,  and  we  believe  that  the  best  way  to  buy  lumber  is 
to  give  a  fair  and  open  opportunity  to  everybody  to  bid,  and 
to  have  it  generally  known  that  there  would  be  only  a  fair  op- 
portunity given,  so  that  bidders  at  a  distance  may  be  afiforded 
the  same  opportunity  and  have  a  fair  chance  at  the  business 
as  people  further  away  from  them.  There  are,  of  course,  cer- 
tain circumstances  which  render  inspection  at  the  point  of 
shipment  impractical.  You  cannot  very  well  inspect  at  the 
point  of  shipment  material  which  is  tied  up  in  bundles,  such 
as  maple  flooring  or  car  siding  or  roofing  or  materials  of  that 
general  character.  You  can  inspect  practically  everything 
else. 

If  you  have  a  force  available  or  if  your  neighbors  and  friends 
will  loan  you  a  force — as  an  illustration — I  cite  the  Pennsyl- 
vania. We  co-operate  very  largely  with  our  Baltimore  &  Ohio 
friends  in  inspecting.  They  have  forces  in  certain  territories 
where  we  do  not  have  forces,  and  in  certain  territories  they 
do  not  have  any.  We  interchange.  Also  where  we  buy  mate- 
rial out  of  our  territory,  as  in  the  case  of  woods  from  the 
Pacific  Coast,  we  ask  our  friends  there  if  they  will  inspect 
for  us. 

F.  D.  Reed  (C.  R.  I.  &  P.)  :  The  question  of  inspecting 
lumber  is  a  very  important  one  and  can  be  handled  in  different 
ways,  but  the  method  should  be  governed  by  a  great  extent  from 
the  party  whom  you  purchase  it.  It  is  the  practice  on  the  Rock 
Island  to  buy  lumber  not  from  dealers  but  direct  from  manu- 
facturers. In  that  way  we  buy  it  first-handed  and  we  arrange 
for  the  purchase  of  material  of  specified  grades,  and  it  permits 
us  to  make  inspection  at  destination.  We  can  do  that  for  the 
reason  that  the  manufacturers  in  all  instances  know  exactly  what 
material  is  wanted.  They  know  the  grades  and  they  make  every 
effort  to  please  the  customer. 

I  think  all  of  us  ought  to  give  more  attention  to  the  question 
of  buying  lumber  from  manufacturers  direct.  It  is  important. 
You  can  specify  what  you  want  and  cut  out  the  middleman, 
or  the  irresponsible  dealer,  and  you  get  material  more  nearly 
up  to  grade  inspection  at  destination,  because  there  it  is  easily 
done  by  the  foreman  or  assistant  foreman  of  your  lumber  yard, 
and  it  practically  costs  you  nothing.  Where  you  maintain  a 
force  of  inspectors  in  the  field,  in  many  instances  it  is  very 
remote  from  your  road,  and  it  costs  a  lot  of  money.  I  think 
all  of  you  ought  to  give  that  careful  consideration. 

A  motion  that  the  report  he  adopted  ivas  carried. 
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Report  of  Committee  on  Rail,  Handling  and  Distribution 


IN  THK  RKaiRPS  of  procccilings  of  the  Railway  Storekeepers' 
Association  of  1916,  a  recommendation  was  made  in  favor 
of  the  short  ton  of  2lX)0  lb.  and  the  discontinuance  of  the 
unit  of  2240  lb.  in  reporting  and  accounting  for  (luanlitics  and 
values  received.  It  was  anticipated  tliat  souictiiinj;  dclinitc  could 
be  incorporated  in  this  report  retfardinK  tlie  subject,  but  .such 
is  not  the  case,  and  further  than  enipiiasizing  the  recommenda- 
tion the  committee  can  only  add  that  the  lime  appears  to  be 
ripe  for  dclinitc  action  on  the  part  of  all  railroads  to  make  this 
standard  practice. 

New  Rails — Handling  and  Distribution 

The  stores  department  docs  not  maintain  labor  gangs  suf- 
ficient for  the  purpose  of  handling  or  distributing  rails.  Such 
rails  should  be  and  generally  are  shipped  direct  to  destination, 
and  all  the  work  incidental  to  handling  and  distribution  should 
be  done  by  the  track  department  through  the  regular  section  or 
e.xtra  gangs  and  the  expenses  involved  distributed  directly  to 
the  job  and  accounts  concerned. 

.A.S  a  general  rule  it  is  stores  department  practice  not  to 
take  cognizance  of  material  until  it  reaches  destination  from 
the  consignor  and  the  committee  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  stores 
department  should  handle  all  invoices,  shipping,  and  other  rec- 
ords connected  therewith. 

When  a  railroad  receives  sufficient  quantities  of  rail,  it  is  good 
practice  to  decide  on  the  points  where  long  stretches  of  rail 
should  be  taken  out  and  new  rail  put  in,  special  shipping  instruc- 
tions being  given  for  each  lot  of  rail  to  destination.  If  only 
small  shipments  are  possible  due  to  inability  of  mills  to  supply  or 
from  other  causes,  it  is  more  desirable  to  ship  the  complete  allot- 
'ment  for  an  entire  district  to  one  point,  and  make  distribu- 
tion according  to  requirements  at  the  time  of  receipt  of  rail. 

The  weight  of  present-day  new  rails  has  made  it  necessary 
to  resort  to  mechanical  means  to  unload  them  and  inquiries 
of  a  number  of  roads  show  a  variety  of  devices  used,  such  as 
rail  loaders,  various  types  of  locomotive  cranes,  ditching  ma- 
chines and  steam  derricks,  some  of  the  last  three  types  being 
made  at  local  shops.  Obviously  the  machines  used  will  depend 
upon  the  tonnage  to  be  handled.  It  is  the  opinion  of  the  com- 
mittee that  economies  could  be  effected  on  many  roads  by  a 
more  general  use  of  these  mechanical  aids  than  is  now  observed. 
The  unloading  of  new  rails  into  stock  piles  is  not  an  econom- 
ical operation — they  should  be  unloaded  by  distributing  them 
along  the  tracks.  When  loaded  into  box  cars,  it  is  more  econom- 
ical to  unload  on  to  flat  cars  before  distributing. 

Released  Rails  (Fit) 

Distribution — Those  not  required  for  immediate  use  should  be 
concentrated  at  division  or  general  division  points  to  be  in- 
spected, sorted,  resawed  when  that  is  the  practice,  and  stored 
ready  for  prompt  shipment  as  ordered. 

hispcction — Theoretically,  no  doubt,  this  should  be  made  by  the 
m.  w.  &  s.  dept.,  but  as  it  is  chiefly  done  at  yards  in  charge 
of  the  stores  department,  it  is  more  convenient  and  satisfactory 
to  have  it  done  at  such  yards  or  docks  by  stores  department 
inspectors,  whose  qualifications  should  be  satisfactory  to  the 
engineering  department.  The  rails  should  be  determined  to  be  fit 
for  use:  (1)  In  main  tracks.  (2)  In  main  tracks  of  unimpor- 
tant branches  where  the  smoothness  necessary  to  fast  pas- 
senger service  is  not  required  and  yard  running  tracks  and  pass- 
ing sidings.  (3)  In  yards  and  sidings  in  which  there  is  no  move- 
ment of  passenger  or  fast  freight  trains. 

It  would  be  advisable  for  these  three  classes  to  have  standard 
designations,  with  identification  marks  generally  understood. 
Tentatively,  the  committee  suggests  painted  ends,  green  for  the 
first  class,  white  for  the  second  class  and  red  for  the  third 
class.  It  will  be  necessary  to  further  differentiate  not  only  by 
section  but  by  height  denoting  the  amount  of  vertical  wear 
as  determined  by  a  gauge  to  the  nearest  32d  of  an  inch;  this 
may  be  done  by  Roman  numerals,  I,  II,  III,  IV,  painted  on  the 
web  of  each  rail. 

Handling— At  the  rail  docks,  fit  rails  should  be  piled,  each  class 
and  the  subdivisions  of  each  class  by  themselves.  The  piles 
should  consist  first  of  rows  or  layers  parallel  to  the  track,  as 


wide  as  the  length  of  a  rail.  One  set  of  ends  should  be  neatly 
lined  up  to  permit  ready  counting  and  measurement.  The  area 
of  the  supi)orting  stringers  should  be  such  that  the  load  on  the 
ground  siiall  not  exceed  one  ton  per  square  foot.  Upon  the 
bottom  layer  of  rails  stringer  rails  over  the  supporting  stringers 
should  be  laid,  upon  which  the  next  layer  of  rails  parallel  with 
the  track  should  be  placed  just  like  the  bottom  layer.  This 
process  may  be  continued  to  a  height  as  great  as  the  loading  or 
unloading  machine  will  operate.  The  best  apparatus  for  such 
a  yard  or  dock  is  probably  a  gantry  crane  with  runway.  It  is 
probable  that  railroads  lose  a  great  deal  of  money  annually  for 
want  of  apparatus  to  handle  fit  rails  economically. 

Scrap  Rails 

Inspection  and  shipping  of  Scrap  Rails  are  frequently  left  to 
the  discretion  of  supervisors  or  roadmasters  and  it  is  suspected 
that  this  has  resulted  in  the  sale  of  a  great  deal  of  rail  as 
scrap  which  the  purchasers  have  reclassified  and  sold  as  fit 
All  rails  alleged  to  be  scrap  should  be  concentrated  at  division, 
district  or  general  stores,  and  should  be  reclassified  or  otherwise 
disposed  of  from  such  points  only. 

The  report  is  signed  by  A.  A.  Goodchild  (Chairman),  C.  P.; 
R.  D.  Long,  C,  B.  &  Q. ;  J.  W.  Taylor,  C,  M.  &  St.  P. ;  G.  W. 
Snyder,  II,  Pennsylvania;  C.  L.  Wright,  M.,  K.  &  T.,  and  E.  N. 
Bender  (Chairman  Ex-Officio),  C.  P. 

Discussion 

J.  G.  Warnecke  (I.  C.) :  We  have  at  Centralia  a  plant 
where  I  find  that  we  made  a  great  saving  in  rails.  I  believe 
every  railroad  should  do  more  of  this.  We  have  a  building 
60  ft.  by  120  ft.  with  platforms  at  each  end  about  200  feet 
long.  We  have  the  rail  conveyor  system  and  skids  used  to 
move  the  rails  from  the  platform  to  the  plant.  We  use  a 
derrick  to  carry  the  rail,  operated  by  compressed  air.  In 
rolling  rail,  they  use  skids  in  preference  to  the  derrick.  The 
time  to  saw  a  90-lb.  rail  is  21  sec.  The  capacity  is  about 
10,000  feet  in  8  hours. 

During  the  month  of  April,  the  cost  was  $13,523.66.  There 
are  about  21  men  usually  employed,  and  we  find  that  the 
cost  is  less  than  $1  per  ton,  where  they  have  plenty  of  rails 
to  keep  them  busy. 

J.  G.  Stuart  (C.  B.  &  Q.):  We  have  a  large  rail  mill  on 
the  Burlington  at  Galesburg  and  another  at  Havelock,  Ne- 
braska. We  saw  a  great  deal  of  our  rail.  The  rail  is  re- 
leased on  the  road,  and  the  store  department  has  charge 
of  it.  The  store  department  gives  instructions  to  the  super- 
intendent to  pick  it  up  and  ship  it  to  th€  point  where  it  is 
to  be  used.  If  it  is  to  be  sawed  it  is  shipped  in  to  either 
Galesburg  or  Havelock,  according  to  the  haul  where  it  is 
to  be  used  and  sawed.  It  is  shipped  from  there  to  points 
where  it  is  to  be  used.  We  make  a  specialty  to  send  rail 
out  in  pairs,  that  is,  if  we  have  a  rail  shorter  than  the  stand- 
ard, we  save  that  rail  until  we  have  another  rail  of  that 
length — then  the  two  short  rails  are  put  on  one  side  of  the 
car,  so  that  when  we  unload  they  will  be  opposite  each  other 
and  make  no  carry.  In  inspecting  our  rail  we  inspect  it 
according  to  No.  1,  2  and  3  grades.  The  No.  1,  of  course, 
going  to  the  higher  grade  lines;  the  No.  2,  to  the  lower 
grade  lines,  or  to  the  important  leads  in  yards,  and  the  No. 
3  to  the  unimportant  tracks.  The  same  grading  is  carried 
on  whether  the  rail  is  to  be  sawed  or  laid  in  its  present 
condition.  If  it  is  to  be  sawed  it  is  marked  so  that  the 
men  picking  it  up  know  exactly  where  it  should  go.  In 
addition  to  inspecting  these  1,  2  and  3  grades,  we  inspect 
it  as  to  its  height.  By  picking  all  the  rails  that  would  come 
to  one  height,  and  making  a  differentiation  of  Vie  in.  we 
get  a  decidedly  better  track.  It  adds  a  little  extra  cost,  and 
work  at  the  mill,  but  when  we  send  out  rail  we  know  that 
it  is  all  within  a  %2  in.  of  the  same  height.  The  second 
rail  of  the  same  grade  is  just  as  good  as  the  first,  except 
it  is  a  little  bit  lower,  and  by  putting  the  low  No.  1  in  a 
stretch  and  the  high  No.  1  in  a  stretch,  we  get  a  better  road. 
We  aim  also  when  sending  out  our  rail  to  send  out  the  neces- 
sary fittings,  the  spikes,  bolts,  tie  plates  and  angle  bars.    If 
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it  is  a  job  of  several  miles  we  do  not  attempt  to  put  the 
amount  of  angle  bars  on  the  same  car,  but  where  it  is  a  small 
job  we  send  everything  complete  on  one  car.  Our  manage- 
ment thinks  we  get  wonderfully  good  results  from  the  saw- 
ing of  the  rail. 

G.  W.  Snyder  (Pennsylvania)  :  While  the  committee  has 
claimed  responsibility  for  the  figures  given  as  to  cost  of  re- 
sawing,  etc.,  at  Savannah,  we  have  not  the  cost.    We  did  not 


have  the  data  necessary.  While  the  St.  Paul  people  say  their 
cost  was  49  cents  a  ton,  the  figures  that  we  saw  at  Galesburg 
indicate  that  the  C,  B.  &  Q.  costs  were  about  $4.50  a  ton.  The 
members  accepting  this  report  and  talking  to  their  officers  about 
establishing  such  a  thing,  had  better  take  the  C,  B.  &  Q.  figures, 
which  are  something  like  the  truth. 

A  motion  that  the  report  of  the  committee  be  adopted  was 
carried. 


Tuesday  Afternoon  Session 


The    meeting    was    called    to    order    by    Chairman    Pearce    at 
2.30  P.  M. 

Action  on  Scrap  Classification  Report 

Chairman    Pearce    announced    at    the    commencement    of    the 
afternoon  session  that  the  committee  which  retired  to  complete 


its  work  has  returned  and  that  a  motion  was  in  order. 
A  motion  that  Subject  lo — Scrap  Classification,  be  accepted  as 
amended,  as  recommended  practices  and  the  committee  con- 
tinued to  make  such  further  changes  as  may  be  necessary  was 
carried. 


Report  of  Committee  on  Buildings  and  Structures 


THE  COMMITTEE  finds  that  the  subject  matter  assigned  to  it 
was  handled  in  so  thorough  a  manner  by  the  committee 
reporting  in  1916,  that  this  report  is  based  very  materially 
on  the  former  report,  bringing  out  at  this  time  such  additional 
recommendations  or  matters  that  have  come  up  subsequent  to 
the  above  date. 

Buildings 

The  members  of  the  committee  have  had  the  opportunity  of 
visiting  many  store  properties,  and  can  speak  authoritatively  of 
the  tremendous  loss  to  the  railroads  due  to  the  lack  of  facilities 
for  the  proper  storing  of  materials.  It  is  felt  that  this  matter 
has  not  been  given  the  attention  it  merits,  on  many  railroads, 
and  the  committee  most  emphatically  urges  that  this  question 
be  constantly  agitated  and  figures  and  facts  be  presented  in  all 
cases  requiring  additional  storage,  and  the  need  of  same  clearly 
set  forth  by  detailing  damage  and  losses  to  material  and  sup- 
plies on  account  of  lack  of  proper  facilities,  which  were  never 
more  urgently  needed  than  now  on  account  of  the  greatly  in- 
creased cost  of  material  and  supplies.  The  need  of  fireproof 
storehouses  and  facilities  to  properly  and  economically  handle 
materials  so  as  to  eliminate  loss  from  fire,  obsolescence,  etc.,  is 
emphasized. 

It  is  recommended  that  future  improvements  should  be  along 
a  definite,  practical  and  established  line  of  standardized  facilities 
for  each  road.  Each  road  should  decide  upon  standard  types 
of  buildings  for  various  purposes,  shelving  for  use  at  various 
types  of  stores,  standard  racks  for  such  material  as  sheet  steel, 
bar  iron,  tools,  knuckles,  castings,  etc.,  and  issue  blueprints  for 
each  facility  representing  the  most  efficient  and  practical  design. 

The  committee  believes  that  the  matter  of  facilities  such  as 
buildings  and  yards  for  the  handling  and  storing  of  maintenance 
of  way  material  has  been  seriously  neglected.  Such  layouts 
should  consist  of  the  necessary  trackage  to  permit  of  storing  of 
lumber,  piling,  posts,  switch  ties,  cross  arms,  frogs,  switches, 
fittings  of  all  kinds,  signal  materials,  wire,  etc.,  and  buildings 
for  the  storing  of  lime,  cement,  finished  lumber,  and  other  small 
and  valuable  materials. 

Generally  speaking,  the  yard  or  docks  for  the  handling  of 
maintenance  of  way  scrap  should  also  be  located  at  such  yards. 

Location — The  proper  location  of  store  facilities  and  future 
extension  should  be  given  due  consideration  in  order  to  reduce 
to  a  minimum  the  cost  of  delivery  of  materials.  In  all  cases, 
in  locating  store  facilities  consideration  should  be  given  to  their 
proximity  to  repair  tracks,  shops,  roundhouses,  etc.,  which  they 
are  to  serve,  and  to  the  necessary  trackage  for  receiving  and 
shipping  material.  Properly  constructed  driveways  should  also 
be  provided. 

Basement,  and  Additional  Floors — The  committee  finds  that 
in  the  construction  of  a  building  the  question  of  a  basement 
should  be  very  carefully  considered,  dealing  particularly  with 
the  question  of  light  and  dampness.  Where  basements  are  found 
essential,  all  the  light  and  heat  necessary  should  be  provided  to 
properly  protect  materials  stored  therein. 

An  additional  floor  or  necessary  space  is  recommended,  where 


possible,  for  the  assembling  of  material  complete  before  ship- 
ping to  a  job  or  location.  This  is  another  phase  of  railroad 
storekeeping  that  has  not  been  given  the  attention  it  deserves 
and  the  railroads  have  lost  thousands  of  dollars  on  account  of 
material  shipped  incomplete. 

While  not  within  the  province  of  this  committee  to  enter  into 
a  thorough  discussion  of  this  phase,  it  urgently  recommends 
that  such  additional  space  be  considered  when  contemplating 
additional  buildings  or  alterations. 

It  is  recommended  that  walls  of  buildings  be  constructed  of 
sufficient  strength  to  permit  additional  floors  when  necessary. 

Fire  Protection — The  committee  recommends  filling  in  or 
boarding  up  under  all  platforms  in  order  to  reduce  the  fire 
hazard.  It  also  recommends,  for  proper  protection,  the  placing 
of  sufficient  hose  houses  throughout  the  yards  and  around  build- 
ings, also  standpipes  with  proper  connection,  sufficient  hose  and 
fire  extinguishers  in  buildings,  and  further  that  all  roads  fully 
comply  with  the  rules  and  regulations  prescribed  by  the  National 
Board  of  Fire  Underwriters. 

_  Floors — The  committee,  after  additional  study,  especially 
recommends  that  the  following  govern  in  reference  to  the  load 
to  be  carried  on  various  floors:  The  ground  floor  and  plat- 
forms of  all  buildings  should  be  constructed  so  as  to  carry  any 
load  that  may  be  stored  thereon,  the  second  floor  to  carry  1000 
lb.  per  square  foot,  and  all  additional  floors  to  carry  500  lb,  per 
square  foot 

Ventilation,  Heat  and  Lighting — The  committee  find  that 
ventilatiBn  should  be  given  more  study,  not  only  dealing  with 
the  storage  of  materials  but  even  more  so  in  the  housing  of 
employees.  The  committee  recommends  that  a  study  be  made 
of  the  various  systems  and  methods  of  ventilation  when  erect- 
ing or  altering  building,  and  that  proper  arrangements  be  made 
for  natural  light  and  correct  installation  of  artificial  lights  so 
as  to  bring  about  the  utmost  saving  in  labor  in  the  handling  of 
material. 

Cases — The  committee  urges  the  elimination  of  any  shelving 
that  requires  the  use  of  ladders,  and  recommends,  where  neces- 
sary to  have  a  partition  in  the  center  of  the  shelving,  that  net- 
ting be  used,  which  will  admit  better  light  and  air,  add  very 
materially  to  the.  lighting  effect  of  the  store,  and  make  it  more 
convenient  to  keep  the  shelving  clean,  which  can  be  done  with 
compressed  air;  it  also  entirely  eliminates  any  dark  corners. 
In  many  instances  it  will  be  found  preferable  to  not  use  any 
partition  and  thereby  get  more  flexibility  out  of  the  shelving. 
Steel  shelving  gives  20  per  cent,  more  space  than  wood  con- 
struction. Shelving  should  be  built  independent  of  the  floor, 
so  as  to  permit  of  rearranging  when  necessary,  making  the 
storage  space  more  elastic.  Only  sufficient  space  for  trucking 
and  necessary  work  should  be  allowed  between  the  cases;  allow- 
ing more  space  invites  storing  of  material  therein,  a  practice 
which  should  not  be  permitted. 

Platforms — Platforms  around  buildings  should  be  not  over 
eight  feet  wide,  which  will  allow  sufficient  trackage  space.  They 
should  not  be  used  for  storage. 
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Insidi-  f-iitish — A  ^I'^ss  white  or  enamel  finish  is  rcconiincndi-d 
for  the  outside  of  slielving  and  inside  of  the  pockets  of  same 
wluTO  the  nature  of  the  material  warrants,  except  tliat  the 
counters  and  the  tirst  6  inches  from  the  Hour  should  he  painted 
black;  also  for  inside  of  huihlitijis  to  within  5  feet  of  the 
floor,  4  feet  6  inches  of  which  should  he  pearl  grey  and  6 
inches  from  the  floor  to  1)C  p.iinted  black. 

Casting    Platform 

The  committee  recommends  serious  consideration  of  tlie  so- 
called  unit  system  of  platforms  now  in  use  on  some  railroads. 
These  platforms  vary  from  4  to  8  feet  in  width,  are  about  6 
inches  above  ground  level,  and  any  length  necessary  according 
to  space  available,  and  with  sufficient  gravel,  cinders,  or  otiier- 
wise    prepared    ground    space    between,    to    permit    of    trucking. 

This  system  eliminates  possibility  of  material  licing  piled  so 
as  to  interfere  with  tracking,  permits  of  economical  platform 
repairs,  and  adds  to  tlie  appearances  of  all  material  piled. 

Trucking  on  the  ground  reduces  materially  the  maintenance  of 
the  platform  as  it  prevents  the  wearing  out  of  same. 

More  attention  should  be  given  to  cases  or  shelving  for  the 
storage  of  small  castings,  forgings,  etc.,  which  are  usually 
piled  outside.  Properly  constracted  cases  will  protect  material, 
permit  of  piling  to  accomplish  ready  count  and  to  allow  a  neat 
and  orderly  condition  to  prevail  at  all  times. 

Oil  House 

The  committee  recommends  that  at  small  stores  the  oil  house 
be  placed  under  the  building  or  platforms  with  necessary 
retaining  walls  for  fire  protection,  tanks  to  be  equipped  with 
necessary  pumps  so  located  as  to  permit  the  issuing  of  small 
quantities  of  oil  at  the  counter  in  the  store  proper.  The  com- 
mittee suggest  cancelling  previous  recommendation  that  oil 
houses  be  not  located  within  200  ft.  of  any  other  building,  and 
as  a  substitute  that  the  local  building  ordinances  be  observed. 

Tanks — The  committee  recommends  storage  tanks  at  district 
and  sub-store  houses  of  sufficient  capacity  and  so  located  and 
equipped  as  to  permit  the  shipment  of  oils  from  the  main  dis- 
tributing store  in  tank  cars,  thus  one  car  supplying,  if  necessary, 
two  or  more  local  points. 

Storage  tanks  should  be  of  sufficient  capacity  at  all  points 
where  consumption  warrants,  such  as  section  tool  houses,  coal 
chutes,  pumping  plants,  signal  towers,  etc.,  so  that  oils  or 
gasoline  can  be  delivered  direct  by  tank  cars  in  supply  trains, 
or  local  freights.  Such  installation  will  tend  greatly  to  reduce 
operating  expenses  through  the  discontinuance  of  the  ordinary 
shipping  drums,  which  are  very  expensive  to  handle  at  all  points, 
and  also  causing  great  loss  through  leakage. 

Piniips — From  further  study  the  committee  recommend,  where 
conditions  warrant,  the  installation  of  self-measuring  pumps  and 
modern  oil  handling  equipment  in  oil  houses,  paint  shops,  etc., 
tending  to  produce  a  saving  in  labor,  elimination  of»fire  and 
personal  injury  hazards,  saving  in  space  required,  and  resulting 
effect  of  cleanliness,  order  and  neatness  upon  employees  gen- 
erally. 

Buildings  for  Explosives 

Bulletin  No.  S  of  the  Railway  Fire  Protection  Association 
states  that  buildings  for  fuses  and  torpedoes  should  be  prefer- 
ably 40  ft.  from  other  buildings  or  lumber  storage.  The  entire 
situation  relative  to  the  storage  of  explosives,  is,  however, 
usually  covered  by  local,  state  and  city  ordinances  and  laws, 
and  any  report  adopted  must  be  subservient  to  the  above. 

Where  the  laws  will  permit,  the  committee  recommends  the 
construction  of  reinforced  concrete  vault  with  proper  ventila- 
tion, equipped  w^ith  steel  doors  and  necessary  partitions  for  the 
storage  of  fuses,  torpedoes  and  matches,  to  be  built  inside  of 
the  storehouse  proper. 

The  report  is  signed  by  U.  K.  Hall  (Chairman),  U.  P.;  G. 
J.  Fleisch,  A.,  T.  &  S.  P.;  J.  E.  Byron,  B.  &  M.,  and  D.  C. 
Curtis   (Chairman  Ex  Officio),  C,  M.  &  St.  P. 

Discussion 

U.  K.  Hall  (U.  P.)  :  The  report  in  detail  is  based  very  largely 
on  the  report  that  was  adopted  at  the  convention  in  Detroit, 
with  such  new  subjects  as  have  come  up  since  that  time.  The 
principal  feature  is  the  one  that  was  developed  in  our  investiga- 
tions   during  the    period    of    federal   control   and    the   practices 


that  were  found  to  exist.  It  develoijed  there  was  absolutely  no 
standardization  of  structures  or  fixtures  on  many  of  the  roads, 
not  only  the  smaller  roads,  hut  the  larger  ones  as  well.  The 
principal  tlieme  of  this  report  is  the  recommendation  of  the 
study  and  installation  of  common  standard  practices  on  the 
various  roads.  That  is,  a  road  will  adopt  a  certain  type  of 
building  or  a  certain  type  of  shelving  and  then  work  toward  that 
common  standard  practice,  realizing  that  it  cannot  be  done  all 
at  once.  By  establishing  practices  and  bringing  out  through 
blueprints  a  theory  showing  the  type  of  fixtures  and  structures, 
anything  that  is  done  is  done  along  a  definite  line,  and  that  is 
the  particular  basis  of  this  report.  Under  A-14  there  is  a  slight 
typograpliical  error.  It  reads:  "Platforms  around  ijuildings 
should  not  be  over  eight  feet  wide,  which  would  allow  suf- 
ficient trackage  space."  That  should  be  "truckage"  si)ace. 
There  are  some  radical  changes  here  from  many  of  the  prac- 
tices followed  on  the  roads. 

G.  G.  Yeomans  (N.  Y.,  N.  H.  &  H.)  ;  I  am  just  as  much  in 
favor  of  fine  buildings  and  good  etiuipment  as  anybody  possibly 
can  be.  The  only  point  that  occurs  to  me  is  that  elaborate 
buildings  are  not  necessary  for  good  storekeeping.  A  man 
can  control  his  stock  and  can  handle  and  distribute  it  just 
exactly  as  well  without  elaborate  buildings  and  elaborate  ma- 
chinery for  handling,  if  he  uses  the  proper  methods  and  if  he 
has  the  proper  organization  and  the  right  methods.  Of  course, 
that  is  going  to  be  a  very  much  more  expensive  way  of  doing 
it — there  is  no  question  about  that — it  is  going  to  cost  you  a 
lot  more  to  do  it  that  way,  but  where  the  buildings  and  the 
equipment  play  their  part  is  in  reducing  the  labor  cost  and  not 
necessarily  affecting  the  amount  of  stock  which  you  are  obliged 
to  carry  on  hand.  I  do  not  know  that  I  can  say  any  more 
than  that. 

C.  D.  Young  (Penn.)  :  It  is  not  necessary  to  have  fine  build- 
ings to  make  a  fine  storehouse.  Some  of  the  best  kept  store- 
houses are  in  some  very  poor  buildings.  However,  there  should 
be  some  guide  for  those  who  have  sufficient  funds  to  build,  to 
determine  what  they  shall  do  when  they  come  to  spend  the 
money  for  new  buildings.  I  understand  that  to  be  the  purpose 
of  this  report.  The  report  is  one  of  great  value.  In  going 
around  over  the  railroads  you  will  find  structures  built  within 
the  last  ten  years  that  certainly  are  not  recognizing  the  desir- 
ability of  low  ceilings  and  low  bins,  avoiding  'step-ladders  to 
get  to  the  bins,  so  that  you  may  know  what  stock  is  in  the  sec- 
tions. During  the  war  the  Government  developed  some  very 
good  designs  for  warehousing  and  storage  houses,  and  if  this 
committee  is  continued  it  might  be  well  for  it  to  review  the 
work  of  the  quartermaster's  department  of  the  army,  and  see 
if  there  are  not  some  points  that  can  be  obtained  from  standard 
construction  warehouses  and  storehouses  that  would  be  of  very 
material  advantage  to  our  association.  Much  study  was  given 
to  the  construction  of  these  buildings.  They  are  not  expensive, 
they  can  be  made  fairly  fireproof,  and  the  handling  of  material 
in  and  out  of  the  buildings  can  be  done  in  a  very  expeditious 
and  cheap  manner.  Generally  speaking,  it  requires  a  large  loca- 
tion to  carry  out  the  Government's  scheme  of  warehousing,  and 
that  would  prohibit  the  consideration  of  a  sub-store,  so  this  is 
a  problem  as  between  the  general  warehouse  and  sub-storehouse. 

There  is  a  diagram  of  material  racks  in  the  last  part  of  the 
report  which  coincides  with  my  view.  One  thing  is  omitted 
from  this  diagram,  however,  that  I  think  is  desirable,  and  that  is 
to  set  between  the  maximum  and  minimum  the  aisle  spacing  be- 
tween racks.  In  discussing  this  question  with  the  storekeepers, 
you  can  find  views  varying  from  24  in.  to  about  six  feet  as  to 
the  width  of  the  aisle  between  racks.  Certainly  that  is  too  wide 
a  divergence.  The  man  who  wants  six  feet  is  wasting  valuable 
floor  space,  and  the  man  who  wants  two  feet  is  not  getting  his 
material  in  and  out  in  an  economical  manner.  It  would  be  of 
assistance  to  us  to  know  what  that  should  be.  If  you  have  the 
same  limitation  on  the  width  of  aisle  in  using  the  width  of 
material  racks  as  specified,  then  a  general  construction  can  be 
worked  out,  spacing  the  columns  in  the  buildings  so  that  they  will 
come  in  proper  relationship  to  the  aisles  and  bins.  Too  many 
buildings  have  been  built  with  the  posts  put  in  before  it  was 
known  where  the  material  racks  were  to  be  put  in. 

Mr.  Hall:  Under  A-13,  Cases,  we  recommend  that  shelving 
be  built  independent  of  the  floor,  to  permit  rearranging  when 
necessary,  making  the  storage  space  more  elastic.  I  can 
quote   an   instance   that   came  under  our   observation  just   re- 
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cently  where  a  store  building  was  organized  165  feet  long  and 
afterwards  cut  down  to  100  ft.  The  same  amount  of  shelves 
are  in  that  100  ft.  that  were  originally  intended  to  be  put  into 
the  165  ft.  The  shelves  are  too  close;  there  is  about  2%  ft. 
in  the  aisle.  If  there  was  plenty  of  room,  65  ft.,  it  would  per- 
mit working   space. 

But  that  is  the  one  feature  of  having  shelving  built  independent 
of  the  floor.  The  shelving  can  be  arranged  according  to  the 
needs.  We  have  also  called  attention  to  the  so-called  overhead 
lighting,  or  transom  effect.  There  are  no  windows  except  above 
the  shelving  and  that  permits  putting  the  shelving  in  any  position 
on  the  floor.  Mr.  Young's  question  is  one  that  would  have  to  be 
solved  according  to  the  conditions. 

A  motion  was  made  that  the  report  he  adopted  as  recommended 
practice  and  the  committee  continued. 

Mr.  Hall:  You  can  get  the  finest  results  in  the  world  out  of 
shelving  having  absolutely  no  partitions,  but  there  are  certain 
items  where  it  is  necessary.  The  mesh  and  the  gauge  must  be 
dependent  entirely  upon  the  character  of  material  that  is  to  be 


stored  tliere.  It  must  be  heavy  enough  to  meet  the  weight  and 
if  it  is  light  material,  there  is  no  use  going  to  the  expense  of  a 
heavier  gauge. 

Mr.  Yeomans :  I  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  Hall  if  he  difTeren- 
tiates  between  shop  scrap  and  maintenance  of  way  scrap.  If 
he  proposes  to  have  one  yard  for  shop  scrap  and  another  yard 
for  maintenance  of  way  scrap? 

Mr.  Hall :  It  would  depend  upon  the  geographical  location 
and  the  direction  in  which  your  scrap  was  going  for  the  mar- 
ket. If  you  had  maintena;^*  of  way  material  all  located  on 
your  railroad  at  such  a  plact,  i]at  you  would  have  to  haul  your 
scrap  right  past  that  point  to  reach  the  market,  I  would  say  it 
could  probably  be  arranged  to  take  all  your  scrap.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  scrap  would  go  in  the  opposite  direction  you 
would  probably  handle  your  mechanical  scrap  at  the  shop 
yard.  And  in  practically  all  cases  it  would  be  necessary  to 
handle  your  mechanical  scrap  separate  from  maintenance  of 
way  scrap. 

A  motion  that  the  report  be  adopted  was  carried. 


Report  on  Standards 


PRECEDING  the  showing  of  the  pictures  of  the  supply  train  in 
operation,  F.  D.  Reed,  vice-president,  Chicago,  Rock  Island 
&  Pacific  in  charge  of  purchases  and  stores,  read  his  report 
on  Subject  17,  Standards.  Mr.  Reed  commented  as  follows  on  this 
report:  "I  feel  that  this  subject  should  not  have  been  referred 
to  the  committee  on  standards,  but  should  have  been  referred 
to  the  committee  on  lumber.  Their  subject  is  lumber,  purchas- 
ing, inspection  and  distribution,  and  as  that  will  require  a  great 
deal  of  detailed  information  to  get  up  the  report  I  would  rec- 
ommend that  that 'be  referred  to  that  committee.  I  shall  be 
glad  to  submit  to  them  the  data  I  have  received  for  their  infor- 
mation and  guidance." 
A  motion  that  this  report  be  adopted  was  carried. 


Supply  Train  Pictures 

Moving  pictures  of  the  Southern  Pacific  supply  train  were 
shown  by  J.  E.  Peery,  general  stores  inspector.  Southern  Pa- 
cific. 

Mr.  Peery:  These  pictures  were  made  along  the  Southern 
Pacific  route.  They  were  taken  at  various  times  and  put  to- 
gether and  not  all  the  advantages  of  the  supply  train  are 
shown.  There  are  many  titles  which  we  have  not  attempted 
to  film  because  it  would  go  into  13  or  14  reels.  The  Powers 
Proection  Machine  Company  of  New  York  have  kindly  con- 
sented to  furnish  the  projection  machines,  the  same  as  we  are 
using  on  the  Southern  Pacific. 


Report  of  Committee  on  Supply  Train  Operation 


THE  COMMITTEE  recommends  the  following: 
1.  Essential    features    of    supply    trains    are    services    of 
supply  and   delivering  materials  to  points   where  required 
for  use. 

2.  Where  an  article  is  exchangeable,  the  old  article  should 
be  turned  in  at  time  delivery  is  made  of  new. 

3.  The  basis  of  quantities  of  supplies  to  be  delivered  rests 
with  the  originator  of  requisitions,  subject  to  joint  check  on  the 
ground  at  the  time  of  delivery  by  the  supply  train  operatives 
and  consignee. 

4.  It  is  desirable  to  notify  consignee  in  writing  in  detail  of 
items  delivered  at  time  delivery  is  made. 

5.  Where  check  of  conditions  on  the  ground  shows  necessity 
of  change  in  original  requisition,  correction  must  be  made  at 
time  of  delivery. 

6.  Under  present  conditions  it  is  recommended  a  thirty-day 
schedule  is  most  desirable. 

7.  New  material  not  required  on  line,  also  scrap,  wastepaper, 
and  obsolete  material,  will  be  loaded  on  supply  train  each  trip. 

8.  The  supply  train  should  be  used  wherever  possible  to  elimi- 
nate work  trains. 

9.  All  company  material,  of  any  nature,  even  in  carload  lots, 
should  be  delivered  by  the  supply  train  when  possible,  and  set 
out  at  stations  or  sidings  where  required,  in  order  to  eliminate 
handling  in  way   freights. 

10.  To  make  the  operation  of  the  supply  train  most  efTective  and 
result  in  maximum  economy  of  the  company  maintaining  it,  all 
unapplied  material  (including  stationery)  should  be  under  con- 
trol of  the  general  storekeeper  as  to  concentration,  distribu- 
tion, etc. 

11.  In  order  to  properly  inaugurate  supply  train  on  a  railroad, 
it  is  essential  that  practical  men  be  directed  to  observe  the  opera- 
tion of  such  practice  or  unit  on  some  railroad  where  practice 
is  in  vogue. 

12.  In  busy  and  congested  territories,  it  is  desirable  that  all 


company  material  which  can  be  delivered  through  the  medium 
of  the  supply  train  be  so  handled,  in  place  of  handling  through 
local  freight  houses  and  on  way  trains. 

13.  The  following  items  are  to  be  delivered  by  supply  train : 
All  of  maintenance  of  way  material,  including  frogs,  switch 
points,  switch  stands,  continuous  joints,  bolts,  spikes,  etc.,  less 
than  carload  lots  of  lumber,  bridge  and  building  hardware  and 
material  for  assembled  jobs,  push,  hand  and  velocipede  cars, 
warehouse  and  baggage  trucks,  mail  carts,  crossing  and  right-of- 
way  signs,  etc..  Distillate  for  pumping  plants,  gasoline  for  sec- 
tion and  signal  maintainers'  headquarters,  lime  and  soda  ash 
for  water-treating  plants,  coal  for  station  agencies,  ice  for  use 
in  stations,  sections,  b.  &  b.  gangs,  etc.  (where  not  contracted 
for  local  delivery),  all  oils  used  in  signal,  m.  of  w.  and  b.  &  b. 
departments,  as  well  as  pumping  plants  and  station  agencies, 
miscellaneous  material  required  for  maintenance  of  signal  de- 
partment, pumping  plants,  station  agencies,  etc.,  all  small  outside 
stores  in  supply  train  territory  to  be  supplied,  and  all  other  sub- 
stores  where  possible. 

14.  It  is  further  unanimously  recommended  that  supply  train 
service  be  extended  and  adopted  on  all  railroads.  The  commit- 
tee submits  as  a  basis  for  this  recommendation  the  following 
statements  of  cost  of  efficient  supply  train  operation  versus  other 
methods.  The  savings  brought  about  by  good  service  have  not 
been  considered  in  these  statements,  as  this  element  cannot  be 
computed  in  dollars  and  cents. 

STATEMENT   SHOWING  COST  OF  OPERATING   SUPPLY  TRAINS 

Monthly 

Labor  at  stores  in  loading  supply  train $500.00 

Wages  of  supply  train  storekeepers  and  helpers 1,085.00 

Personal  e.xpenses  of  supply  train  storekeepers  and  helpers  and 
store  department  proportion  of  expense  incident  to  performance 
of    cook    and    living   cars   operated    in    connection    with    supply 

trains    550.00 

Charges  from  transportation  department  for  wages  of  train  and 
engine  crews,  roundhouse  expenses,  and  other  incidental  ex- 
penses;  also   fuel 4,700.00 

Track  laborers  accompanying  supply  train   600.00 

Total  $7,435.00 
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^l.VnCMKNT    SIIOWINC    KSTI  MA  I'lCl)    COST    OF    IIANIHINC.     I'A 

l.OCAl.    I'KKIGIIT    MATKKIAI,    NOT   UELIVliKliD    HV 

SUl'I'LY   TRAIN 

Monllily 

Kstimatcil   cost  of   overtime   to   local   trniiis   ami   ciiKine   crews,   if 

iiiatrrial  was  handled  by  local   frelRlit $3,280,00 

I'slinialcd  cost  of  local  frciKlil  liou.scs  of  handling,  transfciiinu 
aiitl  liillinn  (on  basis  of  50%  of  material  passing  llirouKh  freight 
houses),  at   57c.   ton .■ 1,681.00 

Ksiiinnled   loss   account   material   damaged   or   lost   in   transit,   etc. 

(using  as  a  basis  3%  of  material  delivered) ,. .  .        4-0.00 

Kslimalcd  cost  of  picking  up  scrap  and  cost  of  handling,  sorting, 
etc.,  at  division  stores,  before  shi^iping  to  general  scrap  head- 
quarters,  also  overtime  to  local  freight  train  and  engine  crews. .     ^,5UU.U0 

.\pproximate    cost   of   packing,    tagging,    loading,   waybilling,    etc., 

at   shipping   stores    ; S,U4U.UU 

Slock  oil  hand  would  have  to  he  increased  at  all  division  stores 
approximately  $160,000.  if  each  had  to  provide  for  their  division 
reiiuirements.  (.Interest  on  investment  at  rate  of  6%  per 
annum) 800.00 

Kstimatcd  value  of  additional  track  tools,   hand,   push   and  veloc- 
ipede cars,  which  would  be   required  on   line  if  no   regular  ex- 
change system  was  in  eflfect,  $64,000.      (Interest  on  investment        ,,,  „„ 
at  rale  of  6%  per  annum)    ■ •         J-O.UO 

Kstimatcd  cost  of  motor  car  maintenance  and  operator  for  use  ot 

watch  inspectors  on  nioiulily  trip  of  watch  inspection..........         2DS.00 

I'slimaled  cost  of  doing  work  by  work  train,  such  as  distribution 
of  tics,   gravel,  ice,  sprinkling   right  of   way   with   fuel  oil.  etc.,  ,  „» 

which  is  now  handled  by  supply  train i""i.'      *>'-•'■"" 

Kstimatcd  cost  of  labor  necessary  to  deliver  material  from  freight 
house  to  section  and  signal  tool  houses,  B.  &  B.  and  extra 
gangs    on    line,    etc •     3.600.00 

Total    $19,021.00 

The  report  is  signed  by  A.  S.  McKelligon  (Cliairinan),  S.  P.; 
J.  E.  Perry,  S.  P.;  W.  Dixon,  M.  P.;  H.  P.  McQuilkcn,  B.  &  O.; 
L.  G.  Pearson,  E.  P.  &  S.  W.;  C.  A.  How,  M.  P.;  J.  -P.  Mur- 
phy, N.  Y.  C;  R.  C.  Harris,  Pennsylvania;  I.  L.  Ward,  Pacific 
Electric;  U.  K.  Hall,  U.  P.,  and  D.  C.  Curtis  (Chairman  Ex- 
Officio),  C.  M.  &  St.  P. 

Discussion 

D.  D.  Cain  (Sou.  Brass  Works);  I  was  storekeeper  at 
Bakersfield  on  the  Southern  Pacific  17  years  ago.  Mr. 
Pearce,  then  a  young  man  from  the  East,  started  the  idea 
of  the  supply  train  and  it  grew  and  grew  and  it  was  not 
more  than  three  or  four  years  until  the  superintendents 
began  to  put  their  private  cars  on  the  rear  end  to  go  over 
the  line.  I  wish  you  men  who  have  really  no  knowledge 
of  the  supply  train  could  take  your  managers  to  the  Pacific 
Coast  and  see  how  they  really  operate  and  deliver  supplies. 
It  would  be  a  revelation  to  you. 

Mr.  Burr:  In  delivering  tnaterial  on  a  requisition,  if  you 
are  short  of  supplies  what  action  is  taken  to  furnish  them?' 

Mr.  Peery:  We  carefully  check  and  wherever  possible 
we  do  without  delivering  the  material,  but  if  we  find  that 
we  have  to  issue  some,  we  divide  it  up  between  the  places 
where  it  is  needed. 

Mr.  Hall :  I  have  seen  the  Southern  Pacific  train  in  operation, 
and  I  have  seen  our  own  train  in  operation.  Our  management 
takes  the  stand  that  the  supply  train  is  one  of  the  biggest  operat- 
ing assets  to  the  railroad.  These  trains  permit  monthly  inspec- 
tion, they  permit  even  distribution  of  supplies. 

Mr.  Bushnell:  I  would  like  to  ask  whether  on  9,000  miles,  it 
would  require  three  trains? 

Mr.  Peery:  It  would  require  four  trains.  We  have  four 
trains  on  the  Southern  Pacific. 

Mr.  Stokes:  The  Illinois  Central  operate  three  supply  trains 
that  run  monthly. 

J.  G.  Stuart  (C.  B.  &  Q.)  :  Our  experiments  with  supply 
cars  a  number  of  years  ago  were  not  at  all  satisfactory.  They 
were  not  operated  as  a  train,  but  were  attached  to  a  local 
freight.  And  the  experiment,  while  having  some  good  features. 
was  not  at  all  satisfactory  at  that  time.  We  have  made  too 
much  of  an  effort  in  getting  up  our  figures  to  show  a 
money  saving.  While  we  did  see  a  splendid  saving  on  the 
screen,  it  is  doubtful  if  the  actual  money  saving  is  as  great  as  it 
might  be  shown.  We  should  put  more  stress  on  the  service 
and" the  moral  effect  on  our  employees  rather  than  on  the  actual 
dollars  and  cents. 

E.  Harty  (S.  P.)  :  In  a  general  store  the  size  of  that  at 
Sacramento,  time  is  a  great  factor,  and  the  elimination  of  way 
freight  shipments  and  other  shipments  direct  on  the  line  will 
pay  for  approximately  two-thirds  of  the  cost  of  the  operation 
of  the  entire  supply  train.  That  is  a  saving  that  is  estimated 
from  the  experience  we  had  in  going  from  handling  way  freight 
shipments  to  supply  cars,  and  from  that  to  supply  trains.  The 
savings   may   not   be   as   important   in   dollars   and   cents   saved. 


Imi  the  elimination  of  this  work  that  is  necessary  to  prepare 
tile  shipment  for  the  differenl  divisions  is  a  very  great  factor. 
The  second  factor  is  the  fact  that  in  operating  the  reclaiming 
|)lant  and  large  scrap,  many  roads  find  themselves  handicapped 
seriously  by  what  they  call  the  periodical  cleanup,  when  four 
or  live  thousand  tons  of  scrap  is  being  shipped  in  in  a  very  short 
time.  The  pictures  as  shown  may  have  indicated  to  you  the 
cleanly  condition  of  the  right  of  way  on  the  Southern  Pacific, 
wliieli  1  consider  remarkable. 

Resolution  of  Thanks 

A  resolution  was  presented  by  .Mr.  Waterman,  extending 
a  vote  of  thanks  to  William  C".  Sproul,  president  of  the  South- 
ern Pacific;  A.  S.  McKelligon,  general  storekeeper  of  the 
Southern  Pacific  and  J.  E.  Perry,  his  assistant,  for  aflfording 
the  convention  an  opportunity  to  view  the  moving  pictures 
of  the  supply  train  and  reclamation  plant  of  the  Southern 
Pacific  Railroad. 

.\(ljouriinicnt. 
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Railroad  Association 

Section  III,   Mechanical 

Blair,  H.  A.,  Supvr.   C.  R.,  AlIcKlicny  Region,  U.  S.  R.  A„  Alamac. 

Davis,  M.   J.,  A.   E.   M.   P.,  Penn.,    Princess. 

Drawbaugh,   E.    L.,   Gen.   Car   Foreman,   Penn.,   Chalfonte. 

Enbody,  A.    B.,   M.   M.,  Cent.    R.    R.  of  N.  J.,   De  Ville. 

Foster,   H.    D.,   Gen.    Auditor,   C.    B,    &   O..   Chelsea. 

Gallagher,  F.   S.,  A.   E.   R.   S.,   N   Y.   C,   Brighton. 

Jones,   C.    H.,   M.   M.,   Huntington   &    Broad   Top   Mtn. 

Long,  J.    F.,   Dis.    Maint.   of  Equip.   Insp..   B.    &   O.,   Schlitz. 

O'Uonnell,  J.   J.,    Gen.    Foreman,    L.    I.,    Dennis. 

I'lniilcby,  C.   H.,  M.   M.,  .St.   Lawrence  Div.,   Princess. 

Wallace,   L.    W.,   Marlborough. 

W'alther,   G.    C,    Gen.    Foreman    Frt.    Car    Insp.,   Penn.,    Alamac. 

Section  VI,  Purchases  and  Stores 

Barr.  A.   W.,  Div.   S.   K..   Penn..  Clyde. 

Clark,  R.  C.  Supt.  For.   Prod.,  P.  &  L.   E.,  Traymore. 

Clay,   W.  J.,   D.    S.    K.,   P.   &   R. 

Criste,   A.    D.,    Div.    Storekeeper.   Penn..    Phillips   House. 

Dwyer,  J.  A.,  Asst.   to  P.  A.,   P.  C,  &  I.   Co. 

Farraday,   C.   L.,   Gen.    Mat,    Agent,   Penn. 

Hayden,  G.  W.,  A.  P.  A.,  N.  Y.,  N.  H.  &  H..  Traymore. 

Hisatome,    Yoshisato,    Storekeeper,    Imperial    Government    Rys.    of    Japan, 

Breakers. 
Hough,  J.   H.,   Penn. 

Hughes,   E.,  P.   A.,  Lehigh  &  New  Eng.,  Pennhurst. 
Jordon,   John  J.,  Lumber  Storekeeper.  D.  L.  &  W. 
Keane.   E.   L.,   P.   A.,   P.   C.   &   L   Co. 
Keating,  N.  M..  D.   S.  K.,  N.  Y.,  N.  H.  &  H..  Schlitz. 
Marshall,   H.  A.,  Sta.,  N.  Y.,  N.   H.  &  H.,  Princess. 
Pembleton,  H.  V.,  D.  S.  K.,  N.  Y.,  N.  H.  &  H.,  Schlitz. 


Special  Guests 


Anderson,   B.   T.,   Asst.   Sig.   Eng.,   D.   L.  &  W. 
Barnum,   Ward,    Ser.    Elec.    Eng.,    Interstate   Com.,   Chalfonte. 
Baynes,    Peter   T.,    Insp.    Pass.    Equip..    Penn. 
Blossom,  H.    F.,  D.   Equip.   Dept.,  N.   Y.   C. 
Bingman.    P.    R..    Gen.    For.,    Penn.,    Blackstone. 
Bissell,   E.,  S.   K.,   N.   Y.,   N.   H.   &  H.,   Schlitz. 
Bixby,   O.   M..  Asst.   Eng..   N.   Y.  C. 
Bond,   R.   J.,   Div.    Eng..   Penn. 
Boring,  T.    J.,   Gen.   For.,   Penn.,  Craig  Hall. 
Boston,  R.  "W,,  Car   Repair  Acct.,  B.   &  O. 
Caruthers,   E.   W.,  Asst.   Eng.   M.  of  W..  Penn. 
Clarke,  A.    B.,  Gen.    For.,  P.   &  R.,   Shelburne. 
Coffey,   J.    E.,    For.    Frt,   Car   Insp.,   C.    R.   R.   of   N.   J,,   Lyric. 
Cornell,  J.  Albert,  Representative,  Penn.  R.  R.  Employees  Magazine,  Tray- 
more. 
Crowley,    M.    D.,  T.   S.    K..   N.   Y..   N.    H.   &  H.,   Erskine. 
Doyle,  Lester  A..   Stenographer,  P.   &  L.,  Craig  Hall. 
Dyson,   C.    H.,   Fuel   Agent,   B.    &  O. 
Ellenberger,  E.   G.,   Div.    Storekeeper,   Penn.,  Castro. 
Erb,  Chas.   W..   Div.    Storekeeper,   Penn.,   Clyde. 
Errst.   Wm.,    D.    Equip.    Dept.,   N.    Y.   C. 

Farley,   L.    M..   For.   Battery  Plant,  The  Wast.  T.  Co.,  Elwood. 
Foltz,  T.  F.,  Elec.  Eng.,  Wash.  Term. 

Funnell,  Walter.  Gen.   For,   Mch,   Shops,  N,  Y.   O.  &  W.,  Dennis. 
Geist,   J.    K..   Spec.    Passenger   Car   Insp.,   B.   &   C,  Revere. 
Gehert,   Fred   A.,   Penn. 
C.ehert,    S.    S.,    Gen.    For.,    Penn. 

Goike,  Elmer  J.,  Asst.  Gen.   Stores  Acct.,  N.  Y..  N.   H.  &  H..   Schlitz. 
Goldsmith,   A.  C,  (jen.  For.,   Penn.,   Bingham. 
Guam,   A.    F.,  Mech.   Eng.,   Traymore. 

Gurnee,   W.    H.,   Gen.   Jt.    For.,    Cent.    New   Erg.,   Princess, 
Hamilton,    Geo..    Supt.    of    Elec.    Reprs.    Mech..    Erie,    Mt.    Vernon. 
Hardy,  R.   A.,  Head  Car   Draft..   P.   &   R..  Elberon. 
Hart.  B.  C.  D.   S.   K..  N.  Y..  N.  H.   &  H.,  Princess. 
Hassett,  J.  C,  M.  E.,  N.   Y.,  N.   H.  &  H.,  Wiltshire. 
Hawk,   E.   Thompson,   For.   Engine   House,  P.   &   R.,  Monticello. 
Heinmiller,   H.    C,    Insp.,    B.    &   C,   Schlitz. 
Hengstler,    D.,    Foreman,    Penn. 
Irving,   H.   E.,  Insp..  B.   &  C,  Schlitz. 
Tenks,  W.  J.,  Gen.  Mgr.,  N.  &  W.,  Marlborough. 
Tones,  Edw.,  Asst.   Pur.   Agt.,   Western   Md.,   Wiltshire. 
Kestenbaum,  Maurice  C,  Stenographer,  P.  &  S.,  Craig  Hall. 
Kline,  W.   R.,   Stenographer  Office  Ch.   M.   P.,  Penn. 
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I  New  Devices  Among  the  Exhibits  | 
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All-Steel  Flexible  Roof 

THE    HuTCHiNS    Car   Roofing    Company,    Detroit, 
Mich.,  is  exhibiting  models  of  all-steel  flexible  roofs 
for  new  box  cars  and  for  replacement  on  old  cars, 
both  models  incorporating  recent  improvements.   Of  par- 
ticular interest  is  the  design  of  the  all-steel  flexible  roof  as 
adapted  for  replacing  inside  and  outside  metal-  roofs  on 


Sections  Through  Ridge  Pole  and  Side  Plate 

old  box  cars.  The  latest  improvement  of  this  design  is 
in  the  method  of  interlocking  the  roof  sheet  flanges  and 
transverse  joint  cap  flanges  to  insure  a  weatherproof 
joint,  even  though  the  surfaces  on  which  the  roof  sheets 
are  supported  are  irregular,  as  is  apt  to  be  the  case  on 
old  cars.  The  method  of  fastening  the  joint  caps  to 
brackets  located  on  the  inside  surface  of  the  side  roof 


steel,  galvanized,  is  intended  to  be  placed  on  top  of  the 
old  wooden  or  steel  carlines  and  the  old  purlines  and 
ridge  pole  and  because  the  surfaces  so  provided  are  very 
apt  to  be  irregular,  it  was  considered  best  to  interlock 
the  roof  sheet  flanges  with  the  transverse  joint  cap 
flanges  to  insure  weather-proof  joints  as  shown  in  the 
sectional  view.  This  illustration  shows  also  the  shoulder 
bolt  which  is  riveted  to  the  joint  cap.  The  shoulder  of 
the  bolt  rests  upon  the  side  plate  bracket,  the  eaves  re- 
enforcing  piece  being  placed  between  the  shoulder  and 
the  bracket,  and  when  the  nut  is  drawn  up  on  the  shoul- 
der bolt  the  joint  cap  and  re-enforcing  piece  are  secured 
to  the  bracket.  The  other  section  is  taken  transverse  to 
the  side  plate  and  shows  clearly  the  bracket  located  on 
the  inside  face  of  the  side  plate,  the  fastening  of  the 
joint  cap  and  re-enforcing  piece  and  the  engagement  of 
the  eaves  flashing  with  the  return  bend  of  the  roofing 
sheets  and  joint  caps. 

Instead  of  the  customary  lapped  joint  a  double  locked 
joint  with  considerable  vertical  and  side  clearance  is  made 
between  the  joint  caps  and  the  side  roof  plates.  The  caps 
are  slid  into  position  after  the  side  plates  are  in  place 
and  the  special  roof  cap  con.solidates  the  structure  and 
makes  it  entirely  weatherproof. 


The  Locomotive  Booster 

ONE   OF   THE    MOST   significant   locomotive   develop- 
ments of  the  year  calls  for  a  revision  of  thought. 
The  old  slogan  "Be  a  booster"  has  appeared  in  a 
new  dress ;  it's  now,  "Adopt  the  booster" — a  two-cylin- 


Arrangement  of  the  Sheets  and  Joint  Caps 


plates  has  been  improved  to  give  a  weatherproof  joint 
even  in  case  there  is  considerable  variation  in  the  distance 
from  the  upper  surface  of  the  purlines  to  the  carlines. 
This  replacement  roof,  made  of  No.  18  or  No.  20  gage 


der,  horizontal  engine  geared  to  the  axle  of  any  locomo- 
tive trailer,  adding  to  that  locomotive  28  per  cent  in 
starting  efficiency.  No,  you're  wrong.  It  has  nothing 
whatever  to  do  with  the  old  dream-book  scheme  of  lift- 
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\n^  the  weiylit  of  llic  engine  off  the  trailer  and  enj^inc 
trucks,  tlius  ovcrloachng  the  driviny^  hoxes.  It's  merely 
a  clever  means  of  utilizing  the  inactive  tractive  force 
which  \ou  never  thought  was  there.  Photographs  and 
drawings  are  being  shown  in  the  I"'ranklin  Railway  Sup- 
jily  Company's  booth,  and  a  locomotive  e(iuip])ed  with  it 
will  be  found  on  the  railroad  track  on  deorgia  avenue. 

The  locomotive  is  No.  3149,  a  big  4-6-2  of  the  New 
York  Central.  If,  on  account  of  a  poor  head  for  figures, 
YOU  are  unable  to  appreciate  Frank  Peter's  statement 
that  No.  3149's  tractive  power  of  36,000  lb.  is  47,000  lb. 
with  the  booster  "cut  in,"  climb  up  on  the  fool  plate  and 
talk  to  Engineer  George  Spink.  He  will  tell  you  that  he 
fools  tiie  brakemen  along  the  line  who,  to  the  usual  diffi- 
cult and  frequently  impossible  start  of  a  too  heavy  train, 
disregard  his  advice  to  "get  aboard"  and  "get  left"  in- 
stead. 

He  will  show  you  an  absence  of  complications  in  the 
cab  and  explain  that  if  it  was  not  for  the  quick  get-away 
and  the  sound  of  the  exhaust  of  the  trailer's  two-cylinder 
engine  through  and  out  to  the  rear  of  the  tender,  he 
might  forget  the  booster  was  there.  He  will  start  with 
his  lever  full  forward  and  call  your  attention  to  the 
action  of  the  trailer  engine  as  it  does  its  added  28  per 
cent  in  its  oil  and  dust-proof  case  underneath.  When 
he  "hooks  her  up"  you  may  not  realize  at  first  how  it  is 
done,  but  the  trailer  emerges  from  its  new  role  of  a 
pusher  and  automatically  resumes  its  old  function  of  the 
trailer  that  vou  know. 


A  New  Type  of  Clear  Vision  Window 

THE  PROBLEM  OF  INSURING  a  clear  vision  for  engine- 
men  during  rain  or  snow  storms  has  received  con- 
siderable attention.  While  the  provisions  of  the 
Locomotive  Inspection  Act  require  the  roads  to  equip 
locomotives  with  a  small  hinged  pane  in  the  front  cab 
window,  this  has  met  with  considerable  objection.  It 
is,  therefore,  interesting  to  note  that  a  device  for  provid- 
ing an  unobstructed  view  under  all  conditions,  based  on  a 
new  principle,  is  being  exhibited  in  the  booth  of  the  De- 


Clear  View  Screen  Fitted  to  a  Cab  Window 

troit  Lubricator  Company  by  the  Chadburn  Ship  Tele- 
graph Company,  Troy,  N.  Y.  This  device,  which  is 
known  as  the  clear  view  screen,  consists  of  a  glass  disc 
rotated  rapidly  in  its  own  plane  on  a  central  bearing  by 
electric  power  at  such  a  speed  that  rain,  spray  or  snow 
are  instantly  thrown  off  and  perfect  transparency  is 
maintained.  The  speed  required  is  not  excessive,  being 
about  1500  r.  p.  m.  The  motor  and  frame  can  be  mounted 
directlv   on   the  window  and  the   clearance  around   the 


screen  is  so  formed  that  it  is  im]jossible  for  rain  or  spray 
to  drive  through.  No  loss  of  light  or  definition  can  be 
detected  from  the  screen  up  to  the  jjoint  where  the  glass 
makes  an  angle  of  60  deg.  with  the  line  of  sight.  The 
clear  view  .screen  has  l)een  apijlicd  to  locomotives  on  Brit- 
ish railways,  the  illustration  herewith  showing  the  ar- 
rangement used  on  a  Northeastern  Railway  locomotive. 


Safety  Tread  for  Brake  Step  and 

Latitudinal  Running  Boards 

THE  SAFETY  OF  TRAIN  iM  EN  makes  it  desirable  to  pro- 
vide a  firm  footing  and  a  non-slipping  surface  on 
the  tops  of  cars,  and  particularly  on  the  hand-brake 
steps  and  latitudinal  running  board  extensions.  Wooden 
platforms  and  running  boards  become  very  slippery  in 
wet  weather  and  often  shrink  or  split,  allowing  the 
boards  to  become  loose  or  detached.  To  overcome  the.se 
defects  the  Dunbar  Manufacturing  Company,  Chicago, 
is  manufacturing  hand-brake  steps  and   running  board 


Non-Slipping  Pressed  Steel  Brake  Step  and  Running  Board 
Extension 

extensions  of  pressed  steel  having  the  Kass  safety  tread 
surface.  This  tread  consists  of  small  bosses  pressed  on 
a  plate,  J^-in.  holes  being  perforated  through  the  center 
of  each  boss.  The  raised  buttons  make  the  tread  non- 
slipping  and  insure  safety  to  trainmen  applying  brakes 
or  climbing  on  or  ofif  roofs  of  cars. 

The  steps  and  platforms  are  made  of  J^-in.  material 
and  can  be  furnished  of  copper  bearing  non-corrosive 
steel.  The  size  can  be  varied  to  suit  the  railroad  com- 
pany's standards  and  the  brake  step  can  be  furnished 
with  pawl,  plate,  pivot  and  brackets  ready  for  applica- 
tion to  the  car,  or  without  these  accessories,  as  desired. 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  T.  H.  Symington,  of  Morristown,  New 
Jersey,  are  at  the  Brighton.  Miss  Mae  Breen,  of  New 
York,  is  their  guest.  Mr.  Symington  is  the  chairman 
of  the  board  of  T.  H.  Symington  Company. 
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Several  times  during  the  convention  the  Daily  has  com- 
mented on  the  national  shop  agreement  in  relation  to  the 

training  of  college  men  in  railway 
The  shops.     A  large  number  of  railway 

Shop  men  have  visited  the  Daily  to  corn- 

Agreement  ment  upon  these  editorials.  We  have 

been  surprised  at  the  very  general 
impression  on  the  part  of  railroad  officers  that  the  Trans- 
portation Act  makes  it  necessary  to  continue  the  national 
shop  agreement  in  efifect  until  next  September.  The 
Transportation  Act  does  not  mention  the  shop  agreement, 
but  it  does  state  that  there  must  be  no  revision  down- 
ward of  the  wages  paid  to  the  men  before  next  Septem- 
ber. It  therefore  has  absolutely  no  relation  to  those  pro- 
visions of  the  agreement  which  do  not  affect  the  wages 
paid  to  the  men. 


The  failure  to  keep  the  development  of  engine  terminals 
apace  with  the  size  and  number  of  locomotives  in  service 
has  not  only  slowed  up  the  move- 
Drop  ment    of    power    through    the    ter- 
Pit  minals,    but   has   thrown    an    added 
Facilities          burden  on  the  back  shops.     There 
are  many  roundhouses  which  are  un- 
able to  take  care  of  their  heavy  running  repairs  because 
of  a  lack  of  drop  pit  facilities.     To  produce  the  maxi- 
mum output  per  unit  of  labor,  the  back  shop  program 
must  be  interfered  with  as  little  as  possible,  and  the  best 


results  are  obtained  where  the  classified  repairs  do  not 
have  to  be  interrupted  to  take  care  of  heavy  running 
repair  work.  In  many  cases  engine  terminals  may  be 
made  capable  of  keeping  up  with  their  heavy  running 
repairs  with  a  comparatively  small  expenditure  required 
to  provide  the  much  needed  drop  pit  facilities.  Since 
the  locomotive  inspection  rules  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  have  gone  into  effect  drop  pit  work 
has  materially  increased,  because  of  the  narrow  limits 
placed  on  driving  box  lateral.  The  ability  to  take  care 
of  all  of  this  work  at  all  times  when  the  shopping  of  the 
locomotive  is  unnecessary  and  to  take  care  of  all  engine 
truck  repairs,  would  relieve  the  back  shop  and  keep  loco- 
motives in  service. 


One  of  the  most  interesting  features  of  the  closing  ses- 
sion was  the  discussion  on  the  grinding  of  chilled  iron 

car  wheels.  In  its  reports  the  Corn- 
Grinding  mittee  on  Car  Wheels  has  consid- 
Car  ered  mainly  the  engineering  prob- 
Wheels  \&ms     of     design,     though     it     has 

necessarily  given  some  attention  to 
wheel  mounting  practice.  There  seems  to  be  no  reason 
why  the  activities  of  the  committee  should  not  be  ex- 
tended to  embrace  the  reclamation  of  wheels  by  grind- 
ing. This  practice  has  been  thoroughly  tried  on  several 
roads  and  without  exception  the  results  have  been  sat- 
isfactory. It  is  difficult  to  explain  the  dilatoriness  of 
the  other  roads  in  adopting  it,  for  it  is  evident  that  there 
is  considerable  interest  in  the  subject.  The  grinding 
process  has  not  been  recognized  in  the  past,  and  perhaps 
this  silence  on  the  part  of  the  committee  has  been  con- 
strued by  some  as  a  condemnation  of  the  practice.  The 
information  incorporated  in  the  proceedings  will  no 
doubt  be  of  value  to  roads  that  are  considering  this 
practice.  The  matter  is  so  important  that  the  committee 
would  be  justified  in  conducting  investigations  to  deter- 
mine the  limitations  of  car  wheel  grinding  in  order  that 
they  might  be  incorporated  in  the  recommended  prac- 
tices of  the  association. 


The  conventions  held  and  the  exhibit  given  tliis  year  go 
into  history  as  the  most  successful  railway  conventions 

ever  held  and  the  most  successful 
The  Greatest  railway  equipment  and  supply  ex- 
Conventions  hibit  ever  given  since  the  earliest 
and  Exhibit        meetings  of  the  M.  M.  and  M.  C.  B. 

Associations.  The  Daily  has  frankly 
expressed  its  criticism  because  of  the  failure  of  members 
of  the  Mechanical  Section  to  discuss  certain  important 
problems  of  their  department;  especially  the  labor 
problem.  It  is  only  fair  to  say,  however,  that  on  the 
whole  the  reports  and  discussion  this  year  were  unusu- 
ally interesting  and  instructive.  The  reports  and  discus- 
sions in  the  Purchases  and  Stores  Convention  undoubt- 
edly were  the  best  in  relation  to  the  subjects  with  which 
they  dealt  ever  presented  at  any  convention.  The  ex- 
hibit of  equipment  and  supplies  far  surpassed  all  previous 
exhibits  in  the  amount  of  space  occupied,  in  the  number 
of  exhibitors,  and  in  the  number,  variety  and  importance 
of  the  devices  and  materials  shown.  Too  much  praise 
cannot  be  bestowed  upon  Chairman  Tollerton,  of  the 
Mechanical  Section  ;  Chairman  Pearce,  of  the  Purchases 
and  Stores  Section,  and  President  Carr,  of  the  Railway- 
Supply  Manufacturers'  Association,  for  the  way  in 
which  they  did  their  work.  All  the  organizations  con- 
cerned have  had  first-class  leadership,  and  it  was  largely 
due  to  this  leadership  that  the  conventions  and  exhibits 
were  made  so  successful. 
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(icncrally  spcakiiijj;.  on  dearint;  all   forei};n   rii)air  hills 

the  not  financial  result  of  a  scale  of  prices  for  labor  and 

material  so  fixed  as  to  sliow  a  j)rofit 

Mo^'c  on    foreign   car   repairs   will   not   be 

Serviceable         i;reatly  diiTerent  than  it  is  at  present. 

Cars  Objections    will    ])robabIy    be    most 

loudly  voiced  by  the  roads  reijularly 
showing  a  debit  balance  in  their  car  repair  billing  ac- 
counts. Any  road  which  consistently  neglects  foreign 
equipment  will  be  penalized  in  the  increase  in  this  dejjit 
balance,  but  is  this  a  serious  objection?  The  remedy 
will  not  be  difficult  to  apply.  The  incentive  to  reduce 
the  penalty  and,  if  possible,  change  the  debit  to  a  credit 
balance  will  undoubtedly  insure  its  application.  Where 
foreign  cars  are  now  neglected  so  that  when  they  reach 
the  home  rails  they  are  practically  in  need  of  rebuilding, 
they  will  be  kept  in  good  serviccal)le  condition  and  repairs 
made  currently.  In  the  long  run  it  is  improbable  that 
this  will  increase  the  actual  amount  of  labor  and  material 
used  on  equipment  maintenance.  A  large  amount  of  the 
labor  and  material  now  required  is  used  in  making  tem- 
porary repairs  calculated  to  get  bad  order  cars  oflf  the 
lines  of  one  carrier  to  another,  or  even  ofif  one  division 
to  the  next.  Eventually  the  same  repairs  must  be  made 
which,  if  made  at  the  outset,  would  have  kept  the  cars  in 
service  for  months  without  appearing  on  the  repair 
tracks.  It  is,  therefore,  reasonable  to  assume  that  once 
the  slack  is  caught  up,  a  stitch-in-time  policy  will  be  fol- 
low-ed,  which  will  result  in  more  cars  in  serviceable  con- 
dition and  less  delays  to  traffic  from  the  continual  switch- 
ing out  of  bad  orders. 


It  is  a  matter  of  regret  that  the  coupler  and  draft  gear 
committee  was  unable  to  present  a  report  on  the  tests  of 

draft  gears  conducted  at  the  Roches- 

The  Draft         ^gr  plant.     The  introduction  of  cars 

Gear  of  extremely  high  capacity  has  led 

Question  ^o  additional  difficulties  in  draft  gear 

maintenance  by  increasing  the  work 
that  must  be  absorbed  by  each  gear.  There  seems  to  be 
little  agreement  as  to  the  best  method  of  improving  the 
situation.  A  longer  draft  gear  travel  is  advocated  by 
some.  Others  object  to  this  on  the  ground  that  it  will 
cause  an  increase  in  slack  and  aggravate  the  trouble 
instead  of  lessening  it.  While  with  some  types  of  draft 
gear  an  increase  in  the  travel  might  increase  the  slack, 
there  is  no  inherent  reason  why  a  gear  could  not  be  de- 
signed to  overcome  this  objection.  An  increase  in  the 
maximum  resistance  of  the  gear  without  increased  travel 
should  be  feasible  on  cars  with  heavy  underframes,  but 
the  added  capacity  which  could  be  obtained  within  the 
limits  of  strength  of  the  coupler  and  underframe  mem- 
bers would  be  small.  Some  who  have  given  the  draft 
gear  problem  careful  consideration  believe  that  most  of 
the  troubles  now  encountered  can  be  overcome  by  a  cam- 
paign of  education  among  the  trainmen.  Strong  argu- 
ments can  be  presented  to  support  this  view.  Undoubt- 
edly a  large  share  of  the  damage  to  cars  occurs  in  switch- 
ing, and  if  the  speeds  in  this  service  could  be  kept  down 
the  capacity  of  some  of  the  gears  now  in  use  should  be 
ample.  Most  brakemen  do  not  reahze  that  an  increase 
in  the  speed  at  impact  from  four  to  six  miles  an  hour 
more  than  doubles  the  energy  stored  in  the  car.  To  edu- 
cate them  and  keep  them  educated  would  require  an 
extensive  campaign.  It  would  probably  be  easier  and 
cheaper  to  develop  a  draft  gear  with  a  capacity  high 
enough  to  absorb  the  shocks  developed  in  coupling  heavy 
cars. 


All  of  the  members  who  discussed  the  proposed  car  re- 
pair shop  layouts  agreed  that  cranes  for  lifting  cars 
would    be    a    i)rofitable    investment. 

Jacking  Cars  b'urther  sui)i)ort  for  this  opinion  is 
by  Hand  to  be   found  in   the  revision  of  the 

Costs  Money  prices  for  labor  and  material.  The 
committee  has  proposed  increasing 
the  price  for  jacking  up  one  end  of  a  car  to  $1.50,  with 
similar  increases  in  the  charges  for  changing  wheels.  This 
should  serve  to  drive  home  the  loss  that  is  occurring  every 
day  because  the  roads  have  not  made  provision  for  saving 
expensive  labor  by  the  introduction  of  im];roved  equip- 
ment. Probably  changing  wheels  is  responsible  for  more 
jacking  than  all  other  car  work  combined.  Conditions 
would  be  greatly  improved  if  this  work  could  be  handled 
by  power-driven  appliances,  for  ])assenger  car  work  a 
drop  pit  is  most  suitable  because  it  is  particularly  adapted 
for  pedestal  type  trucks.  The  gantry  crane  is  proposed 
for  handling  freight  cars,  but  at  some  of  the  smaller 
points  the  expenditure  might  not  be  warranted  by  the 
savings.  In  such  cases  a  stationary  hoist  of  sufficient 
capacity  or  a  power  operated  jack  should  prove  useful. 
If  a  suitable  location  were  available  cars  could  be  handled 
by  a  winch,  thus  avoiding  the  necessity  of  using  a  switch 
engine.  But  the  methods  of  handling  are  of  secondary 
importance.  The  main  thing  is  to  eliminate  the  waste  of 
man  power  that  is  costing  the  railroads  huge  sums  of 
money  in  repairing  cars. 


Perfection  in  engine  terminals,  and  that  is  what  every 
railroad  should  be  striving  for,  is  very  largely  a  matter 

of  detail.  Probably  fifty  or  more 
Perfection  in       important  devices  directly  applicable 

to  engine  terminal  use  were  exhi- 
Detail  bited  at  the  convention.     Mechanical 

men  returning  home  may  have  at 
this  moment  a  rather  confused  recollection  of  all  the 
devices  coming  under  their  observation  at  the  convention. 
But  once  more  in  actual  contact  with  the  unpleasant 
realities  of  poorly  designed,  inadequately  equipped  en- 
gine terminals,  it  is'  likely  that  some  of  the  many  excel- 
lent devices  shown  on  the  pier  will  be  vividly  recalled. 
The  elaborate  smoke  removal  system  recently  installed 
in  a  Pennsylvania  roundhouse  may  not  be  equally  ap- 
plicable to  a  smaller  terminal  but  the  neat  asbestos  fibre 
smoke  jacks  should  have  a  wide  appeal.  Certainly  some 
of  the  Ijlower  fittings  on  exhibit  would  be  a  godsend  to 
the  average  roundhouse  today.  While  little  was  shown 
in  the  way  of  heating  and  lighting  arrangements  for 
terminals  a  good  deal  could  be  found  in  the  booths  that 
was  more  or  less  intimately  related  to  this.  The  heat- 
ing and  lighting  of  roundhouses  is  generally  inadequate 
and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  most  of  the  mechanical  men 
attending  the  convention  went  home  with  a  better  con- 
ception of  the  necessity  for  improving  this  and  many 
other  important  details  in  engine-house  construction. 


Some  of  the  reports  presented  before  Section  III — Me- 
chanical, especially  those  on  comparatively  new  subjects 
which   came   up  during   last   week's 
Improve  the        sessions,  were  of  an  importance  far 
Discussions —      greater   than   the   apparent   lack   of 
A  Suggestion       interest    in     the    discussion     would 
seem  to  indicate.    There  are  several 
causes  for  the  lack  of  discussion  over  which  the  officers 
of  the  association  did  not  have  control.     Under  the  con- 
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ditions  which  have  confronted  them  this  year  it  was  im- 
possible to  send  out  the  advance  copies  of  the  reports  in 
time  so  that  they  could  be  studied  before  the  conven- 
tions. Where  time  limitations  make  it  necessary  to  pres- 
ent the  reports  in  abstract  this  is  essential  if  the  subjects 
are  to  receive  intelligent  discussion.  However,  even 
though  these  conditions  were  fulfilled  there  is  frequently 
a  reluctance  to  start  the  discussions  and  valuable  time  is 
wasted.  This  time  might  be  saved  if  a  few  of  the  mem- 
bers known  to  be  particularly  interested  in  the  subjects 
in  question,  but  not  members  of  the  committees,  were 
asked  in  advance  of  the  convention  to  prepare  formal 
discussions.  These  members  might  be  selected  by  the 
chairmen  of  the  committees  or  they  might  be  picked  by 
the  General  Committee  from  lists  submitted  by  the  com- 
mittee chairmen.  Prepared  discussions  of  limited  length 
not  only  would  make  use  of  the  time  frequently  lost  in 
getting  the  discussions  started,  but,  being  confined  closely 
to  the  subject-matter  of  the  report,  would  tend  to  keep 
the  informal  discussion  more  nearly  to  the  point  than  is 
usually  the  case  where  the  entire  discussion  is  informal. 


The  storekeepers  have  a  commendable  faculty  of  getting 
down  to  questions  of  real  cost  and  actual  profit  in  the 
conduct   of   their   department.     The 
The  discussion  relating  to  the  subject  of 

Storekeeper's       reclamation   presented   at   Tuesday's 
Viewpoint  meeting  of  the  Purchases  and  Stores 

Section  is  highly  illuminating,  not  so 
much  for  any  cost  figures  actually  disclosed  as  for  the 
keen  appreciation  of  the  economics  of  the  proposition 
expressed  in  dollars  and  cents.  This  section  of  the 
American  Railroad  Association  has  evidently  acquired 
the  ability  to  discriminate  between  actual  profit  and  loss 
and  paper  profits  and  losses.  While  the  value  of  a  report 
detailing  the  operation  of  a  reclamation  plant  is  appre- 
ciated, there  is  apparently  no  general  disposition  on  the 
part  of  the  storekeepers  to  accept  this  report  as  the  sole 
evidence  of  a  profit.  Good  business  judgment,  which  is 
to  a  certain  extent  intuitive,  is  perhaps  the  surest  guide 
in  deciding  whether  the  various  operations  on  the  rail- 
road are  profitable  or  unprofitable,  and  while  the  accumu- 
lation of  cost  data  must  be  encouraged,  it  is  unsafe  to 
rely  wholly  on  these  statistics  as  an  index  to  actual  profit 
or  loss,  particularly  in  the  operation  of  a  reclamation 
plant.  The  storekeepers  are  merchants,  and  if  they  oper- 
ate a  reclamation  plant  they  are  manufacturers.  Many 
money-making  methods  successfully  employed  by  suc- 
cessful merchants  and  manufacturers  can  be  applied  to 
the  service  of  supply.  The  storekeepers  are  primarily 
business  men.  and  there  is  much  in  this  week's  proceed- 
ings of  the  Purchases  and  Stores  Section  that  would  not 
only  interest  mechanical  men,  but  that  afifords  a  valuable 
exposition  of  the  business  viewpoint  often  conspicuous 
for  its  absence  from  the  conduct  of  many  railroad  de- 
partments. 


There   is  no   industry  that  presents  a   field   for  electric 

arc  welding  that  begins  to  compare  in  magnitude  with 

that  offered  by  the  railroads.     The 

-t?  4.        ^r  T?io^*,-.v    places  where  arc  welding  can  be  suc- 

•Arc  Welding        number.     The  stumbling  block  that 
has  hampered  the  more  rapid  exten- 
sion of  arc  welding  is  the  fact  that  so  many  welds  have 
failed  when  subjected  to  high  tensile  stresses.    As  a  mat- 


ter of  fact  in  practically  every  such  instance  the  failure 
was  not  chargeable  against  the  art  of  electric  arc  weld- 
ing, but  was  due  solely  to  the  ignorance  of  workmen  who 
had  the  effrontery  to  style  themselves  arc  welders.  There 
are  two  things  at  least  that  are  absolutely  fundamental 
for  the  successful  accomplishment  of  arc  welding ;  one 
of  these  is  the  use  of  proper  welding  materials  and  the 
second  is  a  broad  knowledge  of  the  work.  Because  a 
man's  vocal  chords  are  capable  of  emitting  sounds,  is  no 
sign  that  he  can  speak  Chinese ;  neither  is  it  any  indica- 
tion that  because  a  man  can  strike  an  arc  he  is  a  welder. 
And  yet,  that  seems  to  be  about  the  impression  that  ex- 
ists in  the  minds  of  many  who  have  not  made  a  study  of 
arc  welding.  It  is  no  wonder  that  welds  made  under  such 
circumstances  fail ;  indeed  the  wonder  would  be  if  they 
did  not.  The  fact  is  that  the  parts  are  not  really  welded 
at  all.  Notwithstanding  the  unfortunate  stigma  that  has 
attached  itself  to  the  art  of  arc  welding  through  the  ac- 
tivities of  poor  workmen,  wonderful  progress  has  been 
made  by  those  who  have  had  the  vision,  courage  and  fore- 
sight to  study  deeply  into  the  factors  which  are  so  vitally 
important  to  successful  welding.  One  road  at  least  is 
having  no  difficulty  in  applying  arc  welding  to  any  appli- 
cation that  seems  desirable.  The  time  is  coming  when  the 
man  who  poses  as  an  arc  welder  will  have  to  be  all  that 
he  claims  to  be.  A  long  and  exacting  course  of  training, 
as  well  as  adequate  supervision  of  the  welders  during  the 
course  and  afterwards  are  absolute  essentials  in  the  pro- 
duction of  efficient  welders. 


The  problems  confronting  railway  executives  in  hand- 
ling labor  are  not  identical  with  those  to  be  solved  by 
manufacturers,  and  yet  fundamental 
Labor  considerations    are    practically    the 

Problem  same  in  both  cases.    The  same  diffi- 

Fundamentals  culties  in  securing  sufficient  help,  re- 
taining men  now  employed  and  get- 
ting each  workman  to  do  his  share  of  the  work  are  being 
experienced  by  all  employers.  The  way  in  which  these 
difficulties  have  been  overcome  by  an  eastern  machine 
tool  builder  is  worth  more  than  passing  comment  because 
of  the  breadth  of  view  and  the  understanding  of  the 
economics  of  the  problem.  According  to  this  company, 
there  is  only  one  foundation  on  which  satisfactory  rela- 
tions between  employer  and  employee  can  be  based  to 
insure  stability  of  labor  and  efficiency  of  production. 
The  principles  are :  That  respect  and  confidence  between 
employer  and  employee  shall  be  established  and  main- 
tained ;  that  a  proper  and  equitable  incentive  must  be 
provided  for  both;  that  there  must  be  established  a  meas- 
ure for  determining  a  rate  of  wage ;  and  that  the  rate  of 
wage  must  be  definitely  related  to  the  energy,  skill,  expe- 
rience and  knowledge  required  to  perform  the  work. 
The  way  in  which  these  principles  are  carried  out  will, 
of  course,  vary  for  each  particular  case,  but  there  can  be 
no  permanent  solution  of  the  labor  problem  until  they 
are  fully  understood  and  acted  upon.  To  obtain  in- 
creased productive  capacity  is  not  merely  a  problem  of 
increasing  the  number  of  operators,  but  rather  one  in- 
volving the  retention  of  operators  and  increasing  their' 
skill  and  ability.  Operators  cannot  be  retained  unless 
they  are  contented  and  they  cannot  do  their  best  work 
unless  a  suitable  incentive  is  provided.  The  organization 
must  be  "developed  and  directed  in  accordance  with  cer- 
tain definite  fixed  principles  of  equity  and  justice,  exer- 
cised in  a  broad  and  intelligent  manner." 
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nuriiiuf  the  last  three  years  imich  atleiilion  has  l)een  jj^iven 
to  a  mniiher  of  so-ealled  shop  committee  sdiemes,  the 

purpose  of  which  is  to  provide  for 

Shop   Committees  tlie  participation  of  tlie  employees  in 

and  'he   settlement   of   all   (piestions   in- 

Supervision         volvini;-  workinsi;  conditions.     Esen- 

tially  those  schemes  which  have  heen 
regularlv  organized  by  certain  large  industrial  establish- 
ments, and  the  usual  shop  craft  committees  of  organized 
labor  do  not  differ  greatly  so  far  as  the  machinery  is 
concerned.  Both  types  can  be  and  have  been  operated 
with  some  degree  of  success.  With  any  such  sclieme, 
however,  there  is  one  point  which  has  not  been  given  as 
much  consideration  as  it  merits.  This  is  the  effect  of  the 
committee  plans  on  the  supervision.  There  is  an  in- 
evitable tendency  where  regularly  organized  committees 
serve  as  the  medium  for  intercourse  between  manage- 
ment and  men  toward  going  over  the  heads  of  the  fore- 
men with  many  matters  which  they  should  logically  han- 
dle. Where  such  a  practice  is  encouraged  the  control 
of  the  foremen  over  the  men  is  seriously  affected.  The 
foremen  are  responsible  for  output,  but  the  sense  of  this 
responsibility  is  lost  because  of  this  lack  of  control.  The 
result  is  demorahzing,  and  if  such  conditions  become 
established  there  will  be  considerable  difficulty  in  develop- 
ing the  quality  of  supervision  that  is  needed  in  railroad 
shops.  This  ditificulty  has  actually  been  encountered,  and 
is  one  of  the  problems  in  connection  with  the  present 
labor  situation  which  must  not  be  lost  sight  of. 


Many   advantages    result    from    the    standardization    of 
lathe,  planer,  shaper  and  slotter  tools  and  this  standardi- 
zation  has   been   made   possible   by 
Ground  grinding  the  tools  from  solid  stock 

Cutting  to  previouslv  determined,  approved 

Tools  designs.      The    process    does    away 

with  rough,  inaccurate  forging  meth- 
ods in  which  the  steel  is  often  damaged  by  working 
either  at  too  low  or  too  high  a  temperature.  The  argu- 
ment that  forged  tools  are  better  because  the  steel  is 
worked  may  hold  in  the  case  of  poor  quality  steel,  but 
with  good  quality  high  speed  steel  the  possibility  of 
harming  it  by  forgings  very  much  exceeds  the  possibility 
of  improving  it.  When  ground  from  the  rough  stock 
with  considerable  metal  to  be  removed,  the  tools  are 
ground  before  hardening  and  with  ordinary  care  there 
is  no  harmful  efifect  on  the  steel.  There  is  a  big  saving 
in  time,  however.  In  fact,  the  tool  can  usually  be  ground 
to  shape  in  the  length  of  time  that  would  be  required  by 
a  blacksmith  to  heat  the  metal  preliminary  to  forging. 
Besides  the  advantages  of  decreased  cost  and  better  qual- 
ity, standard  tools  are  more  efficient  in  removing  metal. 
They  are  all  designed  and  made  with  the  proper  profile, 
rake,  clearance  and  angle  of  cutting  edge  to  tool  shank 
to  remove  the  metal  quickly  and  with  the  least  consump- 
tion of  power.  The  old  days  have  passed  when  each 
machinist  ground  his  own  tools  and  there  were  as  many 
diiTerent  standards  as  there  were  machinists.  The  more 
modern  practice  is  to  install  universal  tool  grinders  in 
the  tool  room,  and  not  only  make  all  new  tools,  but  re- 
grind  all  old  ones  on  these  machines.  An  operator  from 
the  machine  shop  can  then  replace  a  broken  or  worn  tool 
by  simply  stepping  to  the  tool  room  window  and  exchang- 
ing it  for  a  good  one.  No  time  is  lost  in  grinding;  the 
operator's  machine  is  not  idle ;  and  the  tool  he  secures  is 
more  efficient  than  one  ground  by  hand. 


Most  of  the  committee  reports  presented  at  the  first  an- 
nual  meeting  of  the   Purchases  and   Stores   Section  of 

the  American   Railroad  Association 

Scope  of  have     to   deal     with     the     technical 

the  Service         phases  of  the  service  of  supply  rath- 

of  Supply  ^T  than  the    broad    aspects    of    this 

service,  particularly  in  its  relation 
to  the  mechanical  and  other  departments  of  the  rail- 
road. The  reports,  however,  contain  many  statements 
or,  taken  collectively,  reveal  an  attitude  that  will  chal- 
lenge the  attention  of  mechanical  executives  and  other 
department  heads.  The  storekeepers  represent  a 
highly  trained  and  a  highly  specialized  branch 
of  the  railroad  service ;  they  are  certainly  bet- 
ter fitted  than  any  other  branch  to  conduct  the 
service  of  sup])ly  and  it  may  be  that  they  are  better 
equipped  to  perform  duties  which  at  present  are  as- 
signed to  other  departments.  The  assertion,  however, 
that  the  stores  department  should  assume  this  or  that 
function  is  not  in  itself  sufficient ;  the  stores  department 
must  demonstrate  its  superior  fitness  to  undertake  the 
handling  of  all  fuel  consumption  statistics,  and  the  fact 
that  the  association  cannot  at  this  time  submit  any  ap- 
proved method  for  the  compilation  of  these  statistics 
does  not  strengthen  the  argument  in  favor  of  the  store- 
keepers taking  over  a  duty  that  is  ordinarily  assigned  to 
the  operating  or  the  mechanical  department.  Re- 
sponsibility for  the  inspection  of  new  material,  includ- 
ing fuel,  and  of  released  rail  to  determine  whether 
this  should  be  classed  as  fit  or  scrap  should  remain  with 
the  mechanical  and  civil  engineering  staffs  until  the 
storekeepers  can  submit  a  more  convincing  argument 
than  will  bg  found  in  the  committee's  report  in  favor  of 
this  responsibility  being  assigned  to  the  stores  depart- 
ment. 


What  factor  other  than  size  has  determined  locomotive 
boiler    design    in  recent    years  ?     Have    not    maximum 

clearance  dimensions  been  the  par- 
Locomotive  amount  consideration  rather  than 
Boiler  refinements  in  design  that  would 
Circulation  ^^"*^     to    make     locomotive    boilers 

more  efifective?  In  stationary  prac- 
tice circulation  is  regarded  as  the  keynote  to  efficiency 
and  capacity.  In  a  water  tube  boiler  the  water  must 
travel  in  a  defined  path  and  it  does  this  with  great  veloc- 
ity, thus  scouring  all  the  internal  surfaces  and  absorbing 
a  greater  amount  of  heat  per  square  foot  of  heating  sur- 
face. The  limitations  imposed  on  the  locomotive  boiler 
are  very  great  in  comparison  with  the  stationary  boiler 
and  nothing  less  than  a  bold  stroke  will  suffice  to  break 
away  from  conventional  lines  and  arrive  at  something 
that  will  put  the  locomotive  boiler  on  a  par  with  station- 
ary practice  so  far  as  circulation  is  concerned.  In  at- 
tempting this,  the  mistake  has  sometimes  been  made  of 
copying  the  details  of  a  stationary  boiler.  The  result 
desired  is  improved  circulation  and  there  are  means  at 
hand  for  securing  this  without  departing  from  standards 
of  construction  that  are  recognized  as  practical  and  safe. 
Experiments  on  the  Missouri  Pacific  have  shown  that  a 
horizontal  shield  bisecting  the  boiler  shell  from  the  fire- 
box to  a  point  near  the  front  tube  sheet  will  produce  a 
rapid  circulation  throughout  the  entire  boiler,  and  autog- 
enous welding  has  made  possible  development  of  the 
thermic  syphon.  The  results  that  have  been  secured 
with  this  device  may  be  attributed  in  a  large  measure 
to  the  greatly  improved  water  circulation  obtained. 


American  Railroad  Association — Section  III — Mechanical 

Interesting  Discussion  of  Car  Wheel  Grinding  Follows 
Presentation  of  Committee  Report 

Chairman  Tollerton  called  the  meeting  to  order  at  9.4S  A.  M. 


Report  on  Couplers  and  Draft  Gears 


INCE     THE    ADOPTION     of     the     D 

Coupler  as  a  standard  of 
the  Association,  and  rules 
governing  the  application 
of  the  standard  coupler  to 
both  new  and  existing 
cars,  the  committee  has 
follow.ed  closely  the  per- 
formance of  the  couplers 
and  kept  in  touch  with  the 
manufacture  and  gaging  of 
the  product. 

Slight  changes  in  detail 
of  construction,  as  well 
as  minor  modifications  in 
gages,  that  tend  to  im- 
prove the  manufacture  and 
gaging  of  the  couplers, 
have  been  brought  to  the 
attention  of  the  committee 
from  time  to  time  by  the  manufacturers.  All  such  sugges- 
tions have  been  carefully  investigated  and,  if  found  desir- 
able and  in  no  way  aflfecting  the  strength  or  interchange- 
ability  of  the  parts,  are  approved  without  submitting  to 
action  by  the  Association. 

At  the  request  of  the  Secretary,  your  committee  furnished 

information  covering  couplers  for  the  manual  of  standards. 

The    United    States    Railroad    Administration,    under    the 


direction  of  C.  B-  Young,  manager  of  the  inspection  and 
test  section,  has  been  conducting  very  valuable  tests  on 
draft  gears  and  attachments.  The  members  of  the  com- 
mittee have  witnessed  some  of  these  tests  and  have  had  a 
representative  working  with  the  Administration  on  these 
tests.  The  committee  has  been  advised  that  a  complete 
report  covering  all  draft  gear  investigation  work  done  by 
the  Administration  will  be  turned  over  to  them  as  soon  as 
it  is  possible  to  finish  tabulation  of  the  data.  From  the 
study  of  this  data  the  committee  will  be  able  to  prepare  a 
program  of  such  further  tests  and  investigations  that  are 
essential,  which  will  be  submitted  to  the  General  Committee 
for  approval,  to  the  end  that  final  recommendations  may  be 
made  to  the  association  on  this  subject. 

The  report  is  signed  by  R.  L.  Kleine  (Chairman),  Penn- 
sylvania; F.  W.  Brazier,  New  York  Central;  J.  C.  Fritts, 
Lackawanna  &  Western;  G.  W.  Rink,  Central  of  New  Jer- 
sey; J.  R.  Onderdonk,  Baltimore  &  Ohio;  J.  A.  Pilcher, 
Norfolk  &  Western;  C.  B.  Young,  United  States  Railroad 
Administration;  L-  K.  Sillcox,  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St. 
Paul,  and  Prof.   L.  E.   Endsley,  University  of  Pittsburgh. 

Discussion 

The  report  was  presented  by  R.  L.  Kleine  (Penn.),  chairman 
of  the  committee. 

C.  E.  Fuller  (U.  P.)  :  /  move  that  the  report  be  accepted  and 
printed,  and  the  committee  continued. 

F.  W.  Brazier  (N.  Y.  C.)  :    I  second  the  motion. 

The  m^otion,  on  being  put  to  a  vote,  was  unanimously  carried. 


Report  of  Committee  on  Car  Wheels 


I  HE     REPORT     OF     THIS     COMMITTEE 

submitted  to  the  1919  con- 
vention referred  to  cast- 
iron  wheels  of  the  so-called 
arch  plate  design  of  700  and 
850  lb.  weight  respectively, 
adopted  in  1917.  The  com- 
mittee now  wishes  to  recom- 
mend for  adoption  as  recom- 
mended practice  wheels  of 
the  same  general  design  and 
of  650  and  750  lb.  nominal 
weight  respectively,  to  take 
the  place  of  the  present  625 
and  725  lb.  wheels. 

These  designs  are  in  ac- 
cordance with  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Association  of 
Manufacturers  of  Chilled 
Car  Wheels,  and  the  com- 
mittee is  recommending  them  for  adoption  on  account  of  the 
imiversally  favorable  reports  on  the  performance  of  the  700-lb. 
arch  plate  wheel  in  comparison  with  the  650-lb.  wheel  of  the 
former  design.  Exhibits  A  and  B  show  proposed  designs  for 
the  650  and  750  lb.  wheels.  If  adopted,  these  wheels  would  be 
marked  "A.  R.  A.  1920,"  and  specifications  changed  accord- 
ingly. 

There  has  again  been  referred  to  this  committee  for  recom- 
mendation the  proposition  of  increasing  the  thickness  of  flanges 
of  cast-iron  wheels,  and  Exhibit  C  is  copy  of  a  letter  written  by 
E.  H.  Fritch,  secretary,  American  Railway  Engineering  Asso- 
ciation,  to   J.   E.   Fairbanks,   general   secretary,   American   Rail- 


road   Association,    giving   the    news    of    the   American    Railway 
Engineering  Association  on  this  subject. 

Exhibit  C 

The  following  lett.er  has  been  received  from  E.  H.  Fritch, 
secretary,   American    Railway    Engineering   Association. 

"Referring  to  the  contour  of  chilled  car-wheels  and  throat 
clearance  for  frogs,  guard  rails  and  crossings,  this  topic 
has  been  under  consideration  by  the  Committee  on  Track 
of  the  American  Railway  Engineering  Association,  and  the 
following  report  is  made  thereon  by  that  committee,  and  is 
transmitted  to  you  for  your  information: 

"  'The  Track  Committee  is  willing  to  agree  that  the  flanges 
can  be  increased  as  recommended  by  the  chilled  car  wheel 
people,  without  any  serious  detriment  from  a  track  stand- 
point,  provided: 

"'1.  That  the  wheels  are  in  all  cases  accurately  mounted 
to   %6   in.   additional   spread   gage. 

"  '2.  That  the  allowable  flange  wear  before  wheels  are 
removed  be  changed  so  that  wheels  will  be  removed  when 
the  flange  is  worn  to  within  %6  in.  of  the  present  limit  of 
r.emoval. 

"  '3.  That  more  care  be  used  in  matching  wheels  on  any 
given  axle  on  account  of  the  reduction  in  play  and  the  corre- 
sponding reduction  in  compensation  from  coning. 

"  '4.  That  this  flange  width  be  confined  to  flanges  of  four 
wheel  freight  car  tracks. 

"  '5.  That  this  conclusion  on  the  part  of  the  Track  Com- 
mittee be  not  construed  as  an  invitation  to  increase  the 
axle  load. 

"  'With  the  above  provisions,  it  is  believed  that  it  will  be 
unnecessary  to  make  any  difference  in  the  width  of  flange- 
way  of  frogs  and  crossings,  or  change  the  present  method 
of  track  construction.'  " 

No  information  has  been  received  that  causes  the  committee 
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to  change  its  opinion  as  cxiiressctl  in  the  report  sut)initlfil  to  tlie 
1916  convention,  and,  after  a  full  consideration,  it  is  still  the 
opinion  tiiat  nothing  will  he  gained  in  the  interests  of  safety  or 
economy  hy  adding  material  to  any  portion  of  the  llangc  of  cast- 
iron  car  wlieels  in  snch  location  as  will  affect  track  clearances, 
and,  furthermore,  that  such  change  is  unwarranted  and  inad- 
visahle. 

It  has  been  recommended  thatt  the  present  method  of  stencil- 


Exhibit   A. — Recommended    Practice    for   33    in.    Cast    Iron 

Wheels   for   Cars   of   Maximum   Gross   Weight 

Not  to  Exceed  95,000  Pounds 

ing  the  tape  size  of  cast-iron  wheels  be  discontinued  and  instead 
a  permanent  record  of  this  information  be  provided  as  follows : 
Five  small  lugs  i4,  in.  in  diameter  by  Vn  in.  high,  to  be  cast  on 
the  inner  plate  near  the  hub  as  shown  on  sketch,  Exhibit  D.  As 
each  wheel  is  taped  the  necessary  number  of  lugs  are  to  be 
broken  or  cut  ofT,  those  remaining  to  indicate  the  tape  size.  For 
example,  for  a  normal  wheel  tape  size  3,  two  lugs  to  be  broken 
or  cut  off,  the  three  remaining  indicating  a  tape  3  wheel.  This 
practice  is  now  being  followed  by  some  roads  and  the  informa- 
tion is  found  to  be  of  value  when  grinding  second-hand  wheels. 
This    recommendation   is   concurred    in   by   the   committee. 

Attention  has  been  called  to  the  fact  that  when  the  gaging 
points  of  the  maximum  and  minimum  flange  thickness  gage  for 
cast-iron  wheels  (M.  C.  B.  Sheet  16)  wear,  it  is  necessary  to 
condemn  the  gages ;  whereas,  if  the  sides  of  the  opening  above 
the  gaging  points  were  made  parallel  and  perpendicular  it  would 
be  possible  to  regrind  the  gages  and  bring  them  back  to  stand- 
ard and  it  is  recommended  that  these  gages  be  changed  accord- 
ingly, as  shown  in  Exhibit  E. 

In  1912  the  contour  of  the  back  of  the  flange  of  steel  and  steel- 
tired  wheels  was  changed  so  as  to  be  identical  with  the  flange 
contour  of  cast-iron  wheels  between  the  base  line  and  the  top  of 
the  flange,  the  total  width  of  rim  being  increased  from  5j4  to 
5i%2  in.,  which  is  the  same  as  the  corresponding  portion  of  the 
cast-iron  wheel. 

The  process  of  manufacture  of  wrought-steel  wheels  is  such 
that  the  present  contour  is  very  difficult  to  produce,  and  as  far 
as  the  committee  is  able  to  learn,  it  is  not  being  furnished  by 


any  of  the  manufacturers,  hut  instead  all  wrouKlit-steel  and  steel- 
tired  wheels  are  being  manufactured  with  the  flange  in  accord- 
ance with  the  design  adopted  in  19()9.  Under  the  circumstanc'S, 
it  is  felt  that  the  present  contour  should  he  withdrawn  from  the 
Standards  and  llie   19()9  contour  adopted. 

In  this  connection,  tlie  committee  wishes  to  state  that  the  de- 
sign of  the  wheel  check  and  mounting  gage  is  sucii  that  no 
errors  will  he  introduced  on  account  of  this  cliange  in  the  back 
of  the  flange. 

Complaint  has  been  made  of  errors  in  billing  for  service  metal 
in  steel  and  steel-tired  wheels  and  the  matter  has  been  referred 
to  tliis  cominitti'c  Ijy  tlie  Arliitration  Committee  with  the  recom- 
mendation that  a  method  of  measuring  service  metal  and  a 
simpler  gage  than  the  present  one  be  outlined.  The  amount  of 
service  metal  in  a  wheel  is  dependent  not  only  upon  the  thickness 
of  the  tread,  but  upon  the  thickness  and  contour  of  the  flange 
as  well,  and  only  the  metal  remaining  after  restoring  the  stan- 
dard contour  can  be  considered  as  service  metal. 

The  gage  for  measuring  steel  wheels  to  restore  contour  (M.  C. 
B.  Sheet  C-1)  is  simple  in  operation  and  gives  accurate  read- 
ings, and  the  committee  does  not  feel  that  it  will  be  possible 
to   design   a   simpler   gage   that   will   take  into   account   all   the 


Exhibit    B. — Recommended    Practice    for    33   in.    Cast    Iron 

Wheels  for  Cars  of  Maximum  Gross  Weight 

Not  to  Exceed  161,000  Lb. 

dimensions  necessary  to  determine  the  service  metal  remaining 
in  wheels.  The  errors  in  billing  complained  of  are  very  evi- 
dently due  to  lack  of  care  in  taking  measurements  and  it  is 
also  apparent  that  the  gage  above  referred  to  is  not  being  gener- 
ally  used. 

In  order  to  correct  the  conditions  complained  of,  the  commit- 
tee recommends  that  the  second  paragraph.  Rule  98,  1919  Rules 
of  Interchange,  be  modified  as  follows,  the  modification  being 
italicised. 

The  price  for  new  wrought-steel  wheels  shall  be  based 
on  the  scrap  value  of  $8.00  for  metal  inside  the  condemn- 
ing limit  (which  is  %  in.  above  the  limit  groove)  plus 
$1.75  for  each  Vie  in.  of  service  metal  (on  radius  of  tread) 
in  connection  with  standard  full  flange  contour,  as  deter- 
mined   by   gage   for    measuring   steel   wheels    to    restore   con- 
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toiir,   M     C.    B.    Sheet    C-i,    also    base    of    limit    groove    must 
not   be   less   than    29^/^    in.   in   diameter;   in   no    case   shall   a 
charge    or    credit    for    service    metal    be    made    in    excess    of 
VA   in. 
It  is  also  recommended  that  the  present  recommended  practice 


Exhibit  D. — Lugs  Cast  on  Hub  for  Recording  Tape  Size 

gage  for  measuring  steel  wheels  to  restore  contour,  as  shown  on 
M.  C.  B.  Sheet  C-1,  be  advanced  from  recommended  to  Standard 
practice. 

The  minimum  diameter  of  base  of  limit  of  wear  of  grooves  of 
wrought-steel  wheels  should  be  added  to  sheets  as  follows,  and 
arrangements  have  been  made  accordingly : 

M.  C.  B.  Sheet  25     Not  less  than  29^  in. 

M.  C.  B.  Sheet  25A Not  less  than  SZyi  in. 

M.  C.  B.  Sheet  25B Not  less  than  34>^  in. 

Recommendation  has  been  made  by  one  of  the  cornpanies  man- 
ufacturing steel  wheels  that  the  specifications  require  wheels  to 
be  machined  to  exact  diameter.  The  committee  can  see  no  justi- 
fication for  this  added  expense,  together  with  the  loss  of  service 
metal,  which  is,  from  the  standpoint  of  wear,  the  most  useful 
in  the  wheel.  The  recommendation,  therefore,  is  not  concurred 
in. 

Recommendation  has  been  made  by  certain  of  the  manufac- 
turers of  wrought-steel  wheels  that  the  38-in.  wheel  be  dropped 
from  the  standards.  Replies  to  a  circular  of  inquiry  indicate  that 
the  number  of  such  wheels  used  is  small  and  that  their  use  is 
being  discontinued  as  a  general  practice.  It  is,  however,  neces- 
sary to  use  wheels  of  this  diameter  in  certain  cases  under  motor 
cars  in  order  to  afford  proper  clearance  between  the  motor  hous- 
ing and  the  track. 

While  the  use  of  the  38-in.  wheel  should  be  discouraged  in 
the  interest  of  keeping  down  the  number  of  sizes  that  have  to 
be  carried  in  stock,  the  committee  feels  that  as  it  is  a  recognized 
standard  of  the  association  it  should  be  allowed  to  remain  among 
the  standards  as  long  as  there  is  need  for  wheels  of  this  diam- 
eter. 

It  appears  to  be  desirable  to  revise  and  amplify  the  recom- 
mended practice  of  this  association  for  mounting  wheels  and 
the  following  is  submitted  with  the  recommendation  that  it  be 
adopted  in  place  of  the  present  recommended  practice  for  mount- 
ing wheels : 

Recommended  Practice  for  Mounting  of  Wheels 

1.     Standard  table  of  mounting  pressure: 

Mounting  Pressures  in  Tons. 


Wheel  seat 

Cast  iron  wheels 

Steel  wheel 

Axle 

diameter 

Minimum 

Maximum 

M 

inimum 

A 

5^^  in. 

30 

45 

45 

60 

B 

5?4in. 

35 

50 

50 

70 

C 

6^1  in. 

40 

60 

60 

80 

D 

7      in. 

45 

65 

65 

85 

E 

75iin. 

50 

70 

70 

95 

2.  Wheels  having  flanges  worn  so  as  to  take  limit  gages  for 
remounting  cast-iron  wheels  shown  on  M.  C.  B.  Sheet  16-A  shall 
not  be  remounted. 

3.  The  thickness  of  flanges  of  wheels  fitted  on  the  same  axle 
should  be  equal  and  should  never  vary  more  than  Mg  in. 

4.  In  mounting  of  wheels,  new  or  second-hand,  the  standard 
wheel  mounting  and  check  gage  should  be  used  in  the  following 
manner : 

After  one  wheel  is  pressed  into  position,  place  the  stop  "A"  or 
"B"  of  the  check  gage  against  the  inside  of  the  flange  of  the 
wheel  with  the  thinner  flange  with  the  corresponding  tread  stop 
"C"  or  "D"  against  the  tread  of  the  wheel.  Press  the  other  wheel 
on  the  axle  until  the  opposite  tread  stop  comes  in  contact  with 
the  tread  of  the  corresponding  gage  point  "E"  or  "F"  in  contact 
with  the  outside  of  the  thicker  flange. 


Ifax/mum  Han^e  Thtchneas  Gage  For  Cosi 
Iron  WJieeli  oncf  tfcfximt/m riangeThlchness, 
tfwght  and  Tfyroat  Gad  J  us  Ga^e  for  Solid 
'Steel  artd  ^tee/  T/rscf  Wheels. 


-/'rnZO'- 


f^inimum  non^e.  Th/cfyneaa  G<3^eror  Coat 
IronW/teot'O  andJ^inimt//n  Flanye  T/jJcHrtess. 
/faJ^ht  and  T/}roat/2adtu^<So^e  rbr>SoJ/<i 
Jteei  a/nd  Jteel  T/r&<^  Wheels. 

Exhibit  E.— Flange  Thickness  Gage 

5.  The  wheel  seats  on  all  axles  must  be  turned  to  uniform 
diameter  throughout  the  entire  length  of  each  wheel  seat  and 
must  be  smooth  and  free  from  ridges  so  as  to  provide  even 
bearing  for  the  wheel  fit  throughout.  The  mounting  of  wheels 
on  axles  having  the  wheel  fit  tapered  is  not  permissible.  The 
wheels  must  also  have  a  straight  bore  with  the  exception  of  the 
chamfering  for  not  more  than  Y%  in.  at  the  back  hub  face  which 
may   be   allowed  to   facihtate  application   to   axles. 

6.  Wheels  should  be  mounted  centrally  on  the  axle.  All  axles 
should  be  center  punched  and  some  form  of  gage  be  used  to 
measure  the  location  of  the  wheel  from  this  center  punch  mark. 
The  central  mounting  of  wheels  if  necessary  in  order  to  secure 
proper  running  of  the  wheels  and  to  prevent  hot  boxes. 

7.  Wheels  should  ordinarily  be  fitted  to  axles  and  not  axles 
fitted  to  the  wheels.  It  is  usually  unnecessary  to  turn  the  wheel 
seat  of  second-hand  axles  unless  they  are  found  a  tapered  fit. 

8.  In  mounting,  either  new  or  second-hand  wheels,  care  should 
be  used  to  see  that  the  wheels  are  of  the  same  diameter.    In  the 
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case  of  now  wheels  the  wheels  should  be  taped  in  order  to  check 
the  tape  size  markinf;.  and  in  no  case  should  wheels  of  differ- 
ent tape  sizes  ho  applied  to  the  same  axle. 

9.  The  alii;nnieiit  of  axle  ialiie,  the  iruencss  of  the  centers 
and  tiic  jaws  on  liorin^  mills  should  lie  checked  frequently  in 
order  to  insure  proper  mounting  of  the  wheels. 

10.  While  the  wheels  are  being  bored  the  IukI)  spots  on  tlic 
flange  sliould  he  marked,  and  in  mating  the  liigh  spots  should 
be  put  opposite  low  spots  on  the  mate  wheels. 

Tlie  report  is  signed  by  W.  C.  A.  Henry  (chairman),  Pennsyl- 
vania System  ;  W.  H.  Wintcrrowd,  C.  P. ;  J.  A.  Pilchcr,  N.  &  W. ; 
O.  C.  Cromwell,  B.  &  O. ;  ].  M.  Shackford,  D.  I..  &  W. ;  C.  T. 
Ripley,  A.  T.  &  S.  F. ;  E.  J.  Brennan,  C.  M.  &  St.  P.,  and  H. 
Stillman,  S.  P. 

Discussion 

W.  C.  A.  Henry,  chairman  of  the  committee,  presented  the 
report  and  said:  The  committee  lias  gone  into  the  subject  of 
the  thicker  flange,  and  feels  as  it  did  in  1916,  that  nothing  will 
be  gained  by  making  the  flange  thicker  and  that  this  change  is 
inadvisable. 

T.  I-I.  Goodncntf  (C  &  N-.  W.)     I  move  that  the  report  he  ac- 
cepted, ordered  printed,  and  tluit  such  portions  of  it  as  may  be 
necessary  be  submitted  to  letter  ballot. 
The  motion  zvas  seconded. 

F.  W.  Brazier  (N.  Y.  C.):.  I  wish  that  the  young  men 
who  are  in  attendance  at  the  meeting  would  get  up  and  ex- 
press their  opinion  on  these  reports  which  come  before  us. 
W^e  should  have  more  discussion  on  these  reports  and  it  is 
very  desirable  that  the  younger  men  in  the  Association 
should  make  a  start  in  discussing  the  various  subjects.  Refer- 
ring to  the  report  of  this  committee,  I  want  to  say  that  you  will 
be  surprised  if  you  check  up  your  wheel  gages  at  the  presses 
where  the  wheels  are  mounted.  I  have  found,  in  my  experi- 
ence, that  gages  will  wear  as  much  as  J4  in.  The  men  will 
keep  on  using  worn  gages.  They  come  in  contact  with  the 
metals  and  are  worn  by  frequent  use.  I  am  giving  you  this 
hint — check  up  your  gages  when  you  go  home  and  see  if  they 
are  not  surprised  to  find  how  much  they  have  worn. 

W.  H.  Caddington  (N.  &  W.):  There  is  a  point  brought 
out  in  reference  to  the  rolled  finished  surface  of  the  tread 
being  the  most  suitable  for  service.  On  the  N.  &  W.  we  have 
followed  the  service  of  steel  wheels  and  it  has  paid  hand- 
somely for  the  attention  given.  We  have  found  wheels,  in 
the  second  and  third  period  of  service,  that  have  been  turned 
give  far  less  trouble  in  tender  service  on  account  of  wearing 
than  wheels  that  are  rolled.  In  that  respect  we  anticipate 
adopting  a  standard  practice  of  using  wheels  in  tender  service 
that  have  had  the  surface  metal  turned,  or  wheels  in  the  sec- 
ond or  third  period  of  service. 

T.  H.  Goodnow:  In  connection  with  the  question  of  the  re- 
inforced flange,  it  was  found  two  or  three  years  ago,  that  some 
of  the  roads  using  the  reinforced  flange  were  not  using  a 
mounting  gage  for  that  type  of  flange.  I  think  some  of  the 
roads  have  gone  to  the  reinforced  flange.  It  seems  to  me, 
regardless  of  whether  or  not  the  committee  approved  it,  that 
possibly  it  would  be  a  good  idea  for  them  to  show  a  mount- 
ing gage  for  mounting  wheels  where  the  reinforced  flange  is 
used  for  the  benefit  of  the  roads  that  are  using  them.  They 
are  going  to  get  the  back  side  of  the  flange  cut  if  they  mount 
them  with  the  regular  gage. 

W.  C.  A.  Henry:  The  committee  received  replies  from  seven 
different  roads  that  were  using  flanges  thicker  than  the  standard. 
They  are  now  all  alike,  however.  The  committee  does  not  see 
how  they  can  prepare  a  standard  gage  for  a  non-standard  de- 
sign. In  other  words  there  is  no  specific  flange  design  that  is 
in  use  by  the  roads  using  the  thicker  flange.  Some  roads  are 
using  wheels  which  are  thicker  through  the  thread  or  measured 
at  an  angle  of  45  deg.  through  the  tread  and  the  flange,  but 
those  particular  designs  do  not  afifect  track  clearances  and  they 
are  not  referred  to  in  the  committee's  report.  We  have  had 
reference  only  to  the  flange  that  was  thicker  at  the  base  line. 
B.  B.  Milner  (N.  Y.  C.)  :  How  many  lines  are  using  the 
flanges  thickened  below  the  face  line,  at  an  angle  of  45  deg. 
through  the  flange,  approximately? 

W.  C.  A.  Henry :  I  cannot  tell  you.  The  committee  has  no 
information,  except  that  I  have  heard  of  a  few  roads  that  are 
doing  it.  These  particular  wheels  are  not  thickened  in  any  way 
so  cis  to  affect  track  clearance,  however. 


C.  T.  Ripley  (A.  T.  &  S.  F.)  ;  It  is  the  practice  on  the  road  I 
am  connected  with  to  take  a  light  trueing  cut  on  rolled  steel 
wheels  after  they  are  mounted.  We  think  there  is  a  clistinct 
advantage  in  this.  We  place  them  (jii  the  lathe  and  then  put  the 
tool  against  them  in  order  to  take  out  any  possible  eccentricity 
of  mounting  as  well  as  of  the  wheel  itself.  That  doesn't  mean  we 
take  an  appreciable  cut  off  the  wheel  tread.  On  some  wheels 
there  is  practically  no  cut  and  we  save  this  skin  metal  because 
the  skin  metal  has  been  proven  to  give  a  better  wearing  surface 
than  metal  further  in  on  the  wheel.  If  the  roads  will  swing  the 
wheels  this  way  in  the  lathe  and  take  a  cut  off,  it  would  be  neces- 
sary to  pay  the  enforced  high  price  called  for  by  finishing  mills. 
1  think  it  should  be  mentioned  on  the  other  side  of  the  question 
that  these  finishing  mills  sometimes  take  out  small  defects  found 
in  the  wheel. 

There  is  one  other  thing  that  the  committee  report  does  not 
lay  particular  stress  on  which  I  think  should  be  treated,  and 
that  is  the  matter  of  grinding  the  slid-flat  cast  iron  wheels.  The 
cast  iron  wheels  now  are  worth  a  great  deal  of  money.  We  have 
been  doing  this  work  for  about  10  years,  and  it  has  been  one 
of  the  best  saving  propositions  that  was  ever  adopted  on  our 
railroad,  and  I  do  not  think  that  any  railroad  can  afford  to  let 
it  pass.  During  the  period  of  federal  control,  we  ground  a 
good  many  wheels  for  other  roads,  and  so  far  as  we  can  learn, 
there  was  never  any  dissatisfaction  with  the  results.  In  fact, 
many  people  felt  that  this  ground  wheel  is  better  than  a  new 
wheel.  It  is  truly  round  and  hasn't  as  much  tendency  to  slide- 
flat.  In  these  times  of  high  prices,  I  think  the  committee  on  car 
wheels  could  certainly  lay  more  stress  on  the  savings  such  as  can 
be  effected  by  grinding  slid-flat  cast  iron  wheels. 

C.  E.  Fuller  (U.  P.)  :  I  would  like  to  ask  the  gentleman 
what  method  he  has  of  determining  the  depth  of  chill  on  wheels 
that  he  is  regrinding. 

C.  T.  Ripley :  Before  starting  regrinding  we  broke  up  a  great 
many  wheels,  went  through  the  records  of  all  inspections  of  drop 
tests  and  terminal  tests  of  wheels  which  are  broken  up  at  the 
plant.  We  plotted  curves  showing  the  chill  in  all  kinds  of 
wheels  with  different  tape  sizes.  We  measured  this  chill  from  the 
original  tape  size  and  the  tape  size  at  the  time  of  grinding  and 
prepared  tables  showing  exactly  the  length  of  the  slid-flat  spots 
which  can  be  ground.  With  the  original  tape  size  known  and 
with  the  tape  size  at  the  date  of  grinding,  a  definite  depth  of 
chill  is  determined.  I  personally  have  gone  over  a  pile  of  wheels 
in  the  shop,  and  to  date  have  never  found  a  wheel  worn  through 
the  chill  in  one  of  our  re-ground  wheels,  simply  due  to  the  fact 
that  we  have  properly  selected  the  wheels  for  grinding.  All 
wheels  should  not  be  ground,  but  if  the  men  have  such  tables, 
and  have  the  experience,  they  can  easily  select  the  wheels  which 
can  be  ground. 

C.  E.  Fuller :  Do  you  find  any  difference  in  the  thickness  of 
chill;  that  is,  thicker  on  one  side  than  the  other? 

C.  T.  Ripley:  Very  little.  There  is  a  slight  difference  but  not 
much.  We  play  on  the  safe  side  in  the  regrinding  so  that  we 
never  run  into  them. 

C.  E.  Fuller:     I  was  wondering  what  that  safe  side  is. 
C.  T.  Ripley :    I  haven't  the  tables  with  me,  but  the  tables  leave 
enough  chill  in  the  wheel  so  that  you  will  not  wear  more  than 
y-t  in.  on  the  tread  of  a  cast-iron  wheel.     If  you  leave  Yz  in.  to 
Yi  in.  of  chilled  metal  I  think  you  will  not  have  any  trouble. 

C.  E.  Fuller :  Did  I  understand  you  to  say  that  you  selected 
your  wheels  from  different  types.''  Is  there  any  type  wheel  you 
do  not  grind? 

C.  T.  Ripley:  No,  sir.  We  grind  a  shorter  slid-flat  spot  on  a 
high  tape  wheel. 

C.  E.  Fuller:  The  subject  is  a  very  interesting  one,  and  if 
there  is  any  positive  method  of  determining  the  thickness  of 
chill  to  which  you  can  grind  wheels  safely,  I  think  the  subject 
is  worth  a  good  deal  of  consideration. 

O.  C.  Cromwell  (B.  &  O.)  :  Mr.  Brazier  spoke  of  checking 
the  gages.  We  have  been  having  a  very  rapid  turnover  in 
labor  that  takes  care  of  wheels.  I  believe  if  the  members  of 
this  convention  would  go  home  and  check  the  wheels  they 
will  find  something  more  interesting  than  they  will  find  in 
checking  the  gages.  We  find  the  labor  is  not  always  educated 
as  to  their  duties  and  they  think  mounting  a  wheel  is  an  ordi- 
nary proposition.  If  you  examine  the  wheels  you  will  find  in 
many  instances  that  one  will  have  a  sharp  flange  and  the  other 
a  whole  flange.    We  can't  go  back  to  the  manufacturer  and  get 
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a  replacement  on  that  kind  of  a  wheel.  The  railroads  have  to 
pay  for  them,  and  that  trouble  is  due  to  improper  wheel 
mounting.  Some  of  you  gentlemen  don't  believe  the  actual 
wheel  fits  are  eccentric.  If  you  will  go  into  a  wheel  shop  and 
examine  the  axles  that  have  been  removed  from  some  cars 
you  will  find  that  the  wheel  fits  are  not  round.  This  condition 
contributes  to  sharp  flanges.  The  pressmen  that  roll  the  wheel 
in  the  press  let  it  lean  on  one  side  and  start  to  press  the  axle 
in,  which  results  in  a  cocked  axle.  It  is  more  important  to 
look  after  the  wheel  fits  than  it  is  to  check  gages.  I  think  that 
this  question  of  providing  another  gage  for  a  reinforced  flange 
ought  not  to  be  considered  at  all.  If  we  are  going  to  have  a 
standard  flange  we  ought  to  hold  on  to  it.  The  committee 
chairman  has  emphasized  the  ciuestion  of  the  new  marking 
recommended  for  the  taped  sizes  of  wheels.  We  find  that 
wheels  after  they  have  been  in  the  service  for  a  while,  are 
covered  with  grease  on  the  outside,  and  that  the  tape  markings 
have  been  eliminated.  By  putting  the  permanent  marking  on 
the  inside  of  the  wheel  it  is  possible  to  check  when  two  wheels 
of  the  same  tape  size  are  on  the  same  axle. 

W.  H.  Coddington  (N.  &  W.)  :  May  I  refer  to  the  subject 
again  of  grinding  cast-iron  wheels?  In  the  investigation  of  de- 
railments, due  to  burst  cast  iron  wheels,  we  almost  invariably 
find  that  this  bursting  of  the  wheel  originates  in  fine  transverse 
tread  cracks  that  have  been  brought  about  by  the  sliding  of  the 
wheel  at  that  particular  point.  We  have  provided  machinery 
for  grinding  cast-iron  wheels,  but  considered  it  a  rather  treach- 
erous proposition,  due  to  the  punishment  the  wheel  has  received 
on  account  of  sliding.  I  would  bring  up  that  point  and  ask  Mr. 
Ripley  what  his  observations  have  been  in  that  respect  on  his 
road. 

C.  T.  Ripley  (A.  T.  &  S.  F.)  :  In  our  experience  most  of  the 
wheels  that  burst,  burst  in  the  other  direction,  rather  than  from 
the  hub.  If  the  wheel  bursts  from  the  hub  to  the  bottom,  the 
breakage  usually  starts  from  the  hub  rather  than  from  the  ring. 
We  also  have  wheels  that  break  through  the  ring,  but  as  a  rule 
that  starts  in  the  plate.  A  piece  comes  out  and  breaks  through 
the  ring  and  that  break  may  be  found  at  a  point  where  there 
has  been  a  brake  burn.  I  never  thought  that  the  breaks  I  have 
referred  to  were  due  to  these  brake  burn  checks.  We  do  not 
regrind  the  badly  brake-burned  wheel,  but  the  small  check  does 
no  harm.  I  have  never  had  a  defective  wheel  so  far  as  those 
slid  flats  places  are  concerned. 

C.  E.  Fuller  (U.  P.)  :  I  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  Ripley  what  has 
been  the  average  cost  of  grinding  these  wheels. 

C.  T.  Ripley:  Before  the  war,  the  cost  of  grinding  was  S3 
cents,  including  all  overhead,  depreciation,  interest  charges,  in 
connection  with  the  grinding  of  the  wheel  and  the  labor  for 
handling  and  turning.  The  cost  now  is  up  around  $1.  I  have 
made  a  recent  investigation  of  two  types  of  machines,  and  as  a 
result  I  find  that  the  early  machines  were  only  about  half  as 
efficient  as  the  later  machines,  due  to  the  fact  that  it  took  longer 


to  get  the  wheels  in  and  out.  We  have  discontinued  the  earlier 
type  of  machine. 

C.  E.  Fuller:    You  mated  the  wheels  and  reground  them? 

C.  T.  Ripley :  We  take  them  out  of  the  service  as  they 
come  in. 

C.  E.  Fuller:  You  have  to  pull  ofif  some  wheels  and  put  on 
other  wheels  before  mating  them  up  for  grinding? 

C.  T.  Ripley :  Occasionally  that  occurs,  but  as  a  rule  you  will 
find  the  wheels  on  two  sides  are  very  similar;  the  slid-flats 
are  about  the   same. 

W.  C.  A.  Henry:  The  question  of  machining  the  tread  of 
the  steel  wheel  seems  to  have  been  taken  exception  to.  The 
surface  metal  on  account  of  the  working  is  denser  than  the 
metal  nearer  the  center  of  the  rim.  It  is  very  hard  to  see 
why  we  do  not  get  more  mileage  from  the  metal  near  the 
surface  than  further  in,  and  I  will  ask  Mr.  Ripley  whether  in 
machining  steel  wheels,  that  is  not  for  the  purpose  of  insuring 
that  they  are  mounted  centrally  on  the  axle? 

C.  T.  Ripley:  There  is  another  element,  and  that  is  the 
one  of  trueing  up  the  wheels,  due  both  to  eccentric  mounting 
and  eccentricities  in  the  wheel.  We  have  to  specify  a  certain 
tolerance  for  steel  wheels.  When  a  wheel  passes  the  speci- 
fications, allowing  an  eccentricity  of  1-16  in.  we  take  that 
out  and  put  it  in  the  lathe,  making  it  a  true  running  wheel. 

T.  H.  Goodnow  (C.  &  N.  W.)  :  Mr.  Cromwell's  remarks 
about  the  cutting  of  the  flange,  bring  out  a  point  I  want  to 
make.  As  there  are  roads  using  this  kind  of  car  wheel,  and 
the  manufacturers  have  decided  on  what  the  reinforced  flange 
would  be,  I  think  that  a  gage  could  be  shown,  which  would 
show  a  flange  of  certain  thickness,  and  thus  be  a  guide  for 
those  who  had  occasion  to  mount  the  wheel. 

W.  C.  A.  Henry:  In  answer  to  that  statement,  I  do  not 
know  what  the  flange  is,  and  I  do  not  know  how  I  can  de- 
sign a  gage  for  it. 

P.  P.  Barthelemy  (Gt.  Nor.)  :  We  have  made  a  number  of 
tests,  taking  a  trueing  cut  on  newly  set  tires  and  have  found 
them  considerably  off.  Another  point  which  has  not  been  brought 
out  in  the  discussion  is  the  turning  down  of  steel  wheels.  I 
have  noticed  that  in  these  hurry-up  days  a  number  of  roads 
take  a  roughing  cut,  thus  heating  the  surface  of  the  wheels, 
which  comes  out  very  rough,  and  the  result  is  that  the  calibra- 
tions are  not  true  in  each  wheel,  and  after  the  wheels  have 
run  a  while  and  worn  off  the  markings,  they  have  different 
diameters.  As  a  result,  there  is  considerable  sharp  flange  wear 
on  the  small  rail.  As  to  marking  the  calibrations  on  cast 
wheels,  I  have  always  assumed  it  was  the  practice  to  check 
the  second-hand  wheels  before  mounting  and  not  take  any  old 
markings. 

J.  A.  Pilcher  (N.  &  W.)  :  In  reference  to  Section  D,  item  1, 
I  understand  the  wheels  are  in  all  cases  actually  mounted  with 
3-16  in.  additional  spread.  That  means  that  the  advantage  of 
coning  is  not  secured  under  that  plan. 

The  motion  to  accept  the  report  ivas  carried. 
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HANGES  ARE  SUGGESTED  in  exist- 
ing standards  and  practice 
on  the  following  subjects  re- 
ferred to  the  committee  for 
this  year's  report. 
Pressed  Steel  Journal 

Boxes 
An  opinion  was  requested 
whether  the  application  of 
pressed  steel  journal  boxes 
in  repairs  constituted  wrong 
repairs.  The  sheets  showing 
standard  journal  boxes  for 
journals  5  in.  by  9  in.,  Sj^ 
in.  by  10  in.  and  6  in.  by  11 
in.  contain  notes  permitting 
the  use  of  cast  iron,  malleable 
iron,  pressed  steel,  or  cast 
steel,  provided  all  the  essen- 

ensions  are  adhered  to. 

bottom  lugs  on  these  boxes  are  an  essential  part  of  the 


box,  both  in  strength  and  location,  for  all  trucks  which  depend 
for  their  integrity  on  the  proper  holding  power  of  the  bottom 
tie  bars,  but  these  bottom  lugs  are  not  an  essential  part  of  the 
box  for  trucks  with  cast-steel  or  other  side  frames  which  do  not 
require  the  bottom  tie  bar. 

Recommend.\tions 

Add  the  following  note  to  each  sheet  showing  standard  freight 

car  journal  boxes  : 

When  used  with  side  frames  of  such  design  that  the  bottom  tie  bar  is 
omitted  or  is  not  an  essential  strength  member  for  carrying  the  load,  the 
bottom  box  lugs  may  be  omitted.  When  used  in  connection  v/ith  other 
side  frames,  the  bottom  box  lugs  must  be  equivalent,  both  in  location  and 
strength,  to  those  shown. 

Add  the  completed  notes  to  all  other  freight  car  journal  box 
drawings. 

Automobile  Side  Doors 

The  1919  report  made  reference  to  a  request  of  the  General 
Motors  Corporation  that  10-ft.  double  side  doors  with  movable 
post  should  be  used  on  all  box  cars.  This  request  has  been 
renewed,  and  the  committee  has  adopted  the  following  resolution. 
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and   rei-nmincn(li-(l  scndiiiK  il   lo  tlic  executive  coinniillei-  of  llic 
American   I'vailroad  Association  : 

Riyol;i;l,  That  the  coinniittcc  i»  oi>|H)9C<l  to  any  considi-ration  of  the 
rchiiililiiiK  o(  cxisiine  cars  iiiDviding  them  with  wide  side  doom,  as  the 
rraiiiiiiK  will  l)e  iiiairei|ualc,  iinlesa  entirely  rcliiiilt,  and  does  not  recom- 
mend that  all  box  cars  should  be  built  with  wide  doors  to  facilitate  the 
loadinK  of  automobiles,  for  the  reason  that  the  cost  of  coopering  such  cars 
will  be  approximately  twice  the  cost  of  coopering  a  car  with  six-foot 
doors.  The  failures  of  double  doors  in  service  will  result  in  a  very  con- 
siderable increase  in  the  numl>er  of  cars  out  of  service  for  defective  floors. 
The  first  as  well  as  the  maintenance  cost  will  be  increased. 

The  cars  with  wide  side  doors  should  be  considered  as  spe- 
cial cars — only  to  be  provided  in  such  numbers  as  traffic 
conilitions  warrant. 

It  is  recommended  that  the  executive  committee  of  the  Asso- 
ciation endeavor  to  bring  about  very  close  co-operation  between 
railroads  and  manufacturers,  who  ship  raw  materials  or  parts  to 
automobile  manufacturers,  to  the  end  that  orders  for  cars  for 
such  shipments  shall  specify  that  automol)ile  cars  are  to  be  fur- 
nished to  as  great  an  extent  as  availalile.  This  arrangement  will 
automatically  return  to  the  automobile  manufacturers  many 
automobile  cars  which  are  now  being  sent  elsewhere. 

Car  Doors  and  Fixtures 

The  subject  of  box  car  doors  has  been  brought  very  promi- 
nently to  the  attention  of  your  committee,  in  many  different 
phases,  and  demands  immediate,  decisive  and  constructive  action 
by  this  Association. 

The  causes  for  complaint  set  forth  in  a  number  of  communi- 
cations relating  to  defective  door  fastenings  are  broken  door 
fastenings,  door  guides  fastened  with  lag  screws,  or  fastened 
with  bolts  in  such  a  way  that  guides  could  easily  be  removed. 

It  is  the  observation  of  the  committee  that  car  doors  equipped 
with  door  fastenings,  bottom  Z-bar  and  door  guides  in  accord- 
ance with,  or  equivalent  to,  the  designs  shown  on  Sheet  30,  are 
very  seldom  found  defective  as  to  these  parts.  There  are,  how- 
ever, many  thousands  of  cars  in  service  which  have  no  metal 
protection  on  the  bottom  edge  of  the  door,  so  that  the  corners 
of  the  door  decay  and  may  readily  be  forced  over  the  guides 
and  opened  at  the  back  edge  without  breaking  the  seals.  There 
are  thousands  of  cars  in  service  with  hasps  cored  so  that  the 
metal  is  barely  Vs  in.  thick,  and  with  the  door  lock,  consisting 
of  a  small  malleable  casting,  fastened  on  the  face  of  the  wooden 
door  stop  with  only  two  bolts  and  with  the  door  hasp  fastener 
or  staple,  consisting  of  a  small  hook,  fastened  with  only  one 
bolt.  It  is  the  usual  conditfon  of  cars  equipped  with  this  small 
staple  either  to  have  the  staple  torn  off  or  the  front  edge  of  the 
door  broken  off. 

In  1914  the  committee  revised  several  of  the  important  details 
on  sheet  30,  Standard  Box  Car,  Outside  Hung  Side  Door,  and 
submitted  a  specification  for  reinforcing  doors  on  existing  box 
cars,  which,  however,  was  not  adopted  and  when  again  submitted 
in  1916  was  again  rejected.  The  complaints  previously  referred 
to  in  this  report  are  legitimate,  and  it  is  our  duty  to  remove  the 
causes  for  them.  If  this  is  to  be  done,  it  is  necessary  that  this 
Association  should  adopt  some  form  of  specification  governing 
the  reinforcement  of  doors  on  existing  cars. 

The  committee  submits,  for  the  third  time,  the  specification 
for  this  purpose,  which  has  been  amplified  to  include,  among 
other  things,  a  Z-bar  at  the  bottom  of  the  door. 

It  is  believed  that  complaints  in  regard  to  opening  of  doors 
without  breaking  seals  comes  from  cars  having  doors  without 
bottom  Z-bar  protection,  so  that  the  doors  decay  at  the  corners 
and  can  readily  be  lifted  over  the  bottom  guides.  That  portion 
of  the  loss  which  is  made  possible  by  the  removal  of  bottom 
guides  would  be  eliminated  by  the  use  of  guides  which  can  not 
be  removed  when  door  is  in  closed  position,  as  called  for  by 
the  specification  submitted  in  1914. 

In  submitting  the  new  design  of  hasp  a  note  is  added  that 
when  the  hasp  is  drop  forged,  or  of  steel  plate,  the  ribs  may  be 
omitted. 

All-steel  doors  should  have  locks,  hasp  and  fastenings  con- 
siderably stronger  than  are  being  recommended  on  Sheet  30.  in 
view  of  the  greater  weight  and  inertia  of  such  doors;  but,  as 
the  all-steel  doors  are  comparatively  few  in  number,  the  com- 
mittee feels  that  it  is  preferable  to  have  the  present  standard 
designs  of  the  Association  cover  wooden  doors  only,  including 
steel  framed  wooden  doors,  and  let  the  all-steel  doors  be  covered 
by  special  designs. 


The  hasp  provided  for  the  all-steel  doors  should  interebangc 
with   the  American  Railroad   Association  standard. 

U KCOM  M  K.\  KATION S 

The  addition  of  notes  in  the  present  specification  for  com- 
plete new  doors  is  recommended  as  follows : 

The  adoption  of  the  modificitions  of  Sheet  30,  as  •described  in  ibis  report. 

Door  starters  should  he  provided  to  move  the  door  two  inches  or  more 
from  its  fully  closed  position. 

Means  shall  be  provided,  where  necessary,  for  forcing  the  door  into  its 
fully  closed  position. 

Lumber  used  in  the  construction  of  doors  shall  not  contain  more  than 
five  per  cent  moisture. 

Door  rollers  must  be  carried  on  turned  or  coM-rolled  steel  pins.  Pins 
must  be  a  driving  fit  in  bracket  or  housing.  Rollers  must  be  drilled  not 
more  than  0.01  in.  larger  than  pin,  and  outside  of  roller  must  be  turned 
or  ground   so  that   it    will  be  round  and   concentric  with  the  bore. 

If  bottom  supported  door  is  used,  the  lap  of  the  Z-bars,  both  top  and 
bottom,  shall  he  etiuivalcnt  to  bottom  Z-bar,  as  shown  on  Sheet  30.  Rollers 
must  conform  to  the  alxjve  specification,  and  there  shall  be  sufficient  rollers 
provided    so   that   door   is   always   carried    on   at   least   two   rollers. 

That  the  specification  for  new  car  'doors,  adoi>ted  in  1915,  and  revised 
as  above,  should  be  extended  to  cover  the  apidication  of  complete  new 
doors  and   door  fixtures  to   existing  cars. 

The  adoption  of  the  following  specification  for  reinforcing 
existing  car  doors  is  recommended : 

Top  of  door  shall  be  reinforced  by  a  lYi-in.  by  IJ^-in.  by  A-in.  angle, 
or  its  equivalent,  extending  horizontally  the  full  width  of  the  door  and 
not   more   than    12   in.    from  the   top. 

riottom  of  door  must  be  reinforced  by  2!4-in.  by  IJ^-in.  by  A-in.  Z-bar, 
or    its   e(|uivalent,   applied   as   shown    in    Sheet   30. 

Depending  leg  of  Z-bar,  or  other  construction  which  engages  bottom 
guides,   must  not   be  less  than   l.)4    in. 

There  shall  be  not  less  than  four  bottom  door  guides  on  each  side  of 
car,  located  as  shown  on  Sheet  30,  and  of  the  same  or  equivalent  design. 

If  the  design  of  door  is  such  that  the  removal  of  the  door  guide  next 
to  the  back  door  post  would  permit  the  door  to  be  pulled  away  from  the 
car,  then  this  door  guide  shall  be  of  the  same  design  as  shown  on  Sheet 
30,   or  its  equivalent,  for  this  particular  location. 

Door  hasp  fastener  shall  be  at  least  24  in.  long,  the  same  as,  or  equiva- 
lent to,  the  design  on  Sheet  30,  fastened  with  not  less  than  five,  ^  in. 
carriage  bolts,  with  nuts  on  inside  of  door  and  bolts  riveted  over.  Fastener 
shall  be  of  such  design  that  hasp  can  not  be  removed  without  removing 
bolts  from  fastener. 

Door  locks  shall  be  secured  by  not  less  than  two  ^-in.  carriage  bolts 
through  the  closed  door  stop,  and  one  additional  J^-in.  bolt  through  the 
side  of   car,    with    all    nuts   on    inside   and   bolts   riveted    over   nuts. 

Closed  door  stop  shall  have  two  or  more  lips  extending  at  least  IJ/^-'n. 
over  the  door  to  support  it  against  bulging  outward.  Where  all  wood 
closed  door  stops  are  used,  they  should  be  strengthened  against  splitting, 
and  should  have  at  least  two  metal  reinforcement  brackets  similar  to 
closed  door  stop  casting  on   Sheet  30. 

Open  door  stops,  if  all  wood,  should  extend  the  full  height  of  the  door, 
and    be    strengthened    against    splitting. 

Door  starters  shall  be  provided  to  move  the  door  two  inches  or  more 
from  its  fully  closed  position. 

Means  shall  be  provided,  if  necessary,  for  forcing  the  door  into  its 
fully  closed  position. 

Lumber  used  in  the  construction  of  doors  shall  not  contain  more  than 
five   per   cent   moisture. 

Lap  of  door  over  door  post  shall  not  be  less  than  2}/2-in. 

The  proper  clearance  must  be  provided  so  that  ^-in.  bulging  of  side 
of  car  will   not  interefere  with  the  free  movement  of  the   door. 

Door  rollers  must  be  carried  on  turned  or  cold-rolled  steel  pins.  Pins 
must  be  a  driving  fit  in  bracket  or  housing.  Rollers  must  be  drilled  not 
more  than  0.01  in.  larger  than  pin,  and  outside  of  roller  must  be  turned 
or   ground   so   that   it   will   be   round   and    concentric   with   the   bore. 

Door  must  be  designed  and  vertical  clearance  provided  so  that  under 
any  service  conditions  there  will  be  no  binding  of  the  door  on  account 
of    vertical    interference    of    door    guides    or    track. 

If  the  bottom  supported  door  is  used,  the  lap  of  the  Z-bars,  both  top 
and   bottom,   shall    be   equivalent  to   bottom    Z-bars,   as   shown    on    Sheet   30. 

Rollers  must  conform  to  the  above  specification,  and  there  shall  be  suffi- 
cient rollers  provided  so  that  door  is  always  carried  on  at  least  two  rollers. 

Fastening  of  End  Doors 

Resolution  adopted  by  the  Association  of  Railroad  Chiefs 
of  Police  recommends  the  fastening  of  small  end  doors  on  the 
inside  before  loading,  and  removal  of  seal  fastening  from 
doors  that  are  so  fastened. 

In  1913,  the  Master  Car  Builders'  Association  adopted  as 
recommended  practice,  that  end  doors  must  be  so  constructed 
that,  when  closed,  they  lock  automatically  by  means  of  a 
lock  accessible  from  the  inside  of  the  car,  thus  avoiding  the 
necessity  of  taking  seal  records.  Sheet  30  shows  a  design 
of  inside  fastening  which  is  not  automatic,  and  the  committee 
recommends  that  recommended  practice  adopted  in  1913 
should  be  advanced  to  standard,  and  that  the  design  of  inside 
latch  shown  on  Sheet  F  should  be  removed,  and  a  note 
substituted  that  the  fastening  should  lock  the  door  auto- 
matically from  the  inside  of  the  car. 

Revision  of  Manual 

The  committee  has  modified  certain  details  on  Sheet  30,  and 
has  added  others  for  your  consideration,   as   follows  : 
Door   hasp   has   been    strengthened   by    the   addition   of    ribs. 
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and  certain  unimportant  dimensions  have  been  modified, 
which  will  greatly  increase  its  strength.  The  new  design  is 
entirely  interchangeable  with  the  former  design. 

The  bottom  door  guide  has  been  considerably  strengthened 
by  the  addition  of  ribs,  and  two  designs  have  been  shown, 
one  for  use  where  the  guide  is  riveted  directly  to  steel  side 
sills,  and  the  other,  which  is  extended  downward  to  provide 
more  bearing  surface  for  use  when  bolted  against  wooden 
sheathing.  A  note  has  been  added  that  door  guide  bolts 
should  be  applied  with  nuts  on  the  inside  of  the  sill,  and 
bolts  thoroughly   riveted  over  the  nuts. 

A  design  of  burglar-proof  bottom  door  guide  has  been 
added  in  which  the  guide  is  fastened  with  carriage  bolts,  with 
the  heads  inside,  and  the  nuts  applied  with  a  socket  wrench. 
When  the  door  is  in  place  the  bottom  Z-bar  covers  up  the 
nuts  so  that  the  guide  can  not  be  removed.  This  design  has 
another  advantage  in  having  the  fastening  bolts  directly  be- 
hind the  point  where  the  strain  comes  on  the  guide  so  that 
the  tendency  to  pull  guides  downward  and  away  from  the 
side  of  the  car  will  be  much  less  than  with  designs  where  the 
bolts  are  lower  down.      (See   Fig.   1.) 

The  construction  of  the  door  itself  has  been  changed  to 
eliminate  four  diagonal  braces  and  add  one  more  horizontal 
batten,  the  object  being  to  reduce  the  cost  of  constructing 
the  door,  and  at  the  same  time  provide  greater  stiffness  and 
strength.     (See  Fig.  2.) 

The  section  at  C-D  has  been  modified  to  show  a  distance 
of  one  inch  from  the  face  of  the  sheathing  to  the  edge  of 
floor  at  doorway,  to  permit  the  use  of  a  spark  strip  at  the 
back  of  the  door.  A  detail  has  been  added  to  show  one 
form  of  spark  strip;  the  door  clearance  provided  will  permit 
the  use  of  other  forms. 

The  cross  section  at  C-D,  also  the  side  elevation  of  the 
complete  door,  have  been  modified  to  show  the  addition  of 
%2  in.  steel  plates,  inside  and  outside,  for  the  purpose  of  sup- 
porting the  bottom  Z-bar. 

The  cross  section  through  closed  door  post  has  been  modi- 
fied to  reduce  the  width  of  the  wooden  door  stop  to  3  in.  and 
increase  the  lap  of  the  door  over  the  door  post  to  lYz  in. 
to  provide  better  water-proofing. 

Prevention  of  Grain  Leaks 

Communications  received  included  statistics  showing  con- 
siderable loss,  both  on  account  of  grain  leaks  between  side 
sills  and  loose  siding  boards,  and  on  account  of  pockets 
back  of  lining,  which  can  not  be  emptied  without  cutting  the 
lining. 


Where  sheathing  is  nailed  to  the  outside  of  sills  it  should  be  further 
held  in  place  by  angle  iron,  channel  iron,  or  strap,  securely  bolted  in 
place  to  insure  sheathing  being  held  tight  against  side  sill,  to  prevent 
grain  leaks,  bolts  to  have  single  nuts  and  be  riveted  over.  The  spacing 
of   bolts   shall    not   exceed    12   in.      The    preferable   construction   is   to   use 
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Fig.  2 

dropper  bar  D-24,  Jones  &  Laughlin  catalogue,  0.84  lb.  per  ft.  These 
reinforcing  bars  shall  be  located  as  near  top  of  side  sill  as  construction 
will  permit.  After  the  sheathing  has  been  thus  thoroughly  secured  the 
space  between  the  ends  of  floor  boards  and  sheathing  shall  be  carefully 
filled  with  a  plastic  compound  which  does  not  become  brittle  in  cold 
weather.  It  should  then  be  further  protected  with  triangular  grain  strips, 
not   less   than   3    in.    by   3    in. 


DOOR  BOTTOM 

6U/D£ 
for  FreigM-  Cars 
Mo/leable  Iron 


Fig.  1 


Recom  mendation. 
Section  10.  of  Circular  8,   issued  by  the  Assistant  Director, 
Division    of    Operation.    United    States    Railroad    Administra- 
tion, modified  as  indicated  in  the  text  below,  should  be  made 
standard : 


When  wooden  lining  is  used  it  should  have  a  space  between  floor  and 
bottom  of  lining  of  about  2^  in.  Where  diagonal  braces  meet  posts, 
thereby  forming  pockets,  opening  shall  be  provided  in  the  lining  of  suffi- 
cient size  to  permit  free  passage  of  any  grain  that  may  possibly  lodge 
behind  wooden  side  linings.  The  vertical  dimension  of  the  opening  for 
this  free  passageway  above  the  point  of  pocket,  formed  by  the  intersection 
between  post  and  brace,  shall  be  about  2  in. 
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Brine  Drippings  on  Rail 

Reports  prcsi-ntcd  to  tin-  American  Railway  Kn^iinccrinK 
Association,  on  Injury  to  Signal  luiiiipnicnt,  Bridges  and 
Traicks,  Due  to  Hrine  Drippings  from  Refrigerator  Cars, 
imlicato  a   iu'c<'-isily   for  delinitc  action. 

Rkcom  m  icndation 
The  following  rules,  which  arc  now  recommended  practice, 
should  be  advanced  to  standard  : 

.MI  salt-water  drippiiiRs  should  be  retained  in  the  ice  tanks  and  drained 
ofl:   only   at   icinR  stations. 

The  total  capacity  of  drain  openings  should  not  exceed  the  capacity  of 
traps,  and  the  capacity  of  both  drains  and  traps  should  be  sufficient  to 
release   all   drippings   within    the    time    limit    of   iciUK   the    train. 

The  mechanism  ailoptcd  for  handling  drain  valves  should  be  simple  and 
positive,  and  so  designed  as  to  insure  closing  the  valves  before  hatch 
pluKS  can  be   returned   to  their  places. 

Salt  drippings  should  be  conducted  from  ice  tanks  through  the  regular 
traps  and  drain  pipes. 

Paragraph  F,  of  Interchange  Rule  3,  has  been  extended 
from  time  to  time.  It  recommended  that  no  further  exten- 
sion be  made,  and  that  this  rule  be  enforced  beginning  Octo- 
ber 1   1920. 

Minor  Adjustments  of  Standards 

On  account  of  additions  to  standards  at  intervals  of  time 
by  different  committees,  some  of  the  present  standards  dif- 
fer slightly  in  unimportant  dimensions.  It  is,  therefore, 
deemed  advisable  to  establish  uniformity. 

Breakage  of  lugs  on  journal  bearings  has  been  reported, 
and  strengthening  of  them  has  been  suggested. 

Journal  box  lids  now  standard  are  claimed  to  be  unsatis- 
factory, and  request  was  made  to  improve  them  . 

Present  axle  capacities  increase  by  steps,  which  can  be 
made  more  uniform  by  increasing  the  capacity  of  the  axle 
with  5^-in.  by  10-in.  journals  from  38,000  to  40,000  lb.,  the 
present  dimensions  being  such  that  the  allowable  stresses 
will  not  be  exceeded.  It  was  suggested  to  add  another  axle 
with  6>4-in.  by  12-in.  journals,  capacity  60,000  lb.  and  bearing, 
wedge  and  bo.x   to  suit. 

To  avoid  the  usual  confusion  in  nomenclature  of  axles, 
boxes,  trucks  and  cars,  it  is  thought  advisable  to  classify  the 
a.xles  according  to  their  letter,  and  to  use  this  as  a  classifica- 
tion basis  for  boxes  and  contained  parts  also  for  trucks  and 
cars. 

The  Committee  on  Axles,  in  its  splendid  report  of  1896, 
did  not  specifically  cover  the  locus  of  the  points  of  applica- 
tion of  load  for  calculating  the  part  of  the  axle  between 
wheel  seats.  Frames  above  the  journals  of  the  same  axle 
can  not  spread  more  than  one  inch,  therefore,  the  calculations 
for  diameters  of  axle  sections  between  wheel  fits  should  be 
based  on  length  between  center  of  journals  plus  one  inch. 

Brake  Power  and  Brake  Beams. 

An  important  question  in  connection  with  car  design  is 
necessary  brake  power.  The  present  standard  is  that  the 
brake  power  shall  be  60  per  cent  of  the  light  weight  of  the 
car  based  on  50  lb.  unit  cylinder  pressure.  Cars  in  which  the 
ratio  of  light  weight  to  loaded  weight  is  very  low  will  then 
have  a  very  low  brake  power,  when  cars  are  fully  loaded. 
Cars  in  which  this  ratio  is  high  have  a  relatively  high  brake 
power  when  cars  are  fully  loaded.  It  is,  therefore,  deemed 
advisable  to  make  a  change,  and  to  base  the  total  brake 
power  of  the  car  on  40  per  cent  of  the  sum  of  the  light  weight 
plus  25  per  cent  of  the  maximum  allowable  load,  and  to  base 
this  on  SO  lb.  unit  cylinder  pressure.  This  will  serve  to  more 
nearly  equalize  the  brake  power  on  freight  cars  with  average 
loads.  The  possible  maximum  per  cent  of  brake  power  for 
the  lightest  cars  would  be  75  per  cent  of  the  light  weight  of 
the  car,  based  on  50  lb.  unit  cylinder  pressure.  The  formulae 
for  brake  power  will  then  be  as  follows: 


0.40^ +w  >=  0. 


=  0.1W  +  0.3W. 


but   not   more   than   0.7Sw. 
in    which    W  =  Loaded    weight    of    car,    maximum, 
w=  Empty  weight  of  car, 
W-w  =  Maximum  allowable  load. 

As  this  is  based  on  50  lb.  air  pressure  per  square,  in.  in 
the  cylinder,  and  the  maximum  unit  pressure  may  be  from 
85    to    88    lb.     the     maximum    brake   pressure    will    be    1.75 


((),1WI-4.3VV),  which,  divided  by  the  numijcr  of  brake 
l)eaiTis,  will  be  the  required  deflection  load  ))er  beam. 

The  brake  beam  set  load,  wliich  should  be  somewhat 
within  the  clastic  limit  fif  the  beam,  should  be  ai)i)roximately 
1)4  of  this  amount. 

It  is  recommended  that  the  6,500-lb.  capacity  beam  be 
dropped  from  the  standards  and  tliat  the  12,000-lb.  capacity 
beam  be  denoininated  as  the  No.  1  beam,  and  that  the  inter- 
change rules  should  be  amended  to  conform. 

[The  committee  recommended  a  number  of  slight  changes  in  the  dimen- 
sions of  axles  and  journal  hearings,  the  latter  to  strengthen  the  lugs  and 
the  use  the  letters  "A"  to  "V."  to  designate,  respectively,  the  3j4-in.  by 
7-in.  to  the  6^^in.  by  12in.  axles,  inclusive.  The  use  of  prefix  numbers, 
as  "2A,"  "3A,"  etc.,  were  recommended  for  use  with  the  axle  designating 
letter,  to  indicate  the  number  of  axles  per  truck.  Similarly  "4A,"  "6A," 
etc.,  is  recommended  to  designate  the  number  and  class  of  axles  under 
the  car. — Editor.] 

Raise  the  capacity  of  the  "D"  axle  to  40,000  II).  witliout 
clianging  the  dimensions.  No  existing  cars  shall  be 
marked  up  in  capacity  on  account  of  this  increase  in  allow- 
able axle  load  until  it  has  been  determined  that  the  body 
and   trucks  are  safe  under  such   a   load. 

Add  axle  "F,"  journal  box  "F,"  journal  bearing  "F," 
wedge  "F"  and  dust  guard  "F,"  as  given  in  tabulations.  (Sec 
Figs.  3,  4,  5  and  6.) 

Make  the  distance  from  the  center  of  the  dust  guard  to 
the  top  of  such  that  when  in  place  with  box,  bearing,  and 
wedge  of  full  standard  dimensions,  the  top  of  the  dust  guard 
is  1^  in.  below  the  top  of  the  dust  guard  cavity  in  the  box; 
the  boxes  not  now  provided  with  an  ofifset  at  the  dust  guard 
opening  to  hold  the  wedge  to  be  so  provided. 
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Fig.  3 

Increase  the  width  of  the  dust  guard  cavity  in  the  3j4-in. 
by  7-in.  box  to  6)4  in.,  and  in  the  4;4-in.  by  8-in.  bo.x  to  8  in. 

The  committee's  attention  was  called  to  the  fact  that  the 
standard  passenger  car  pedestals  have  shown  weakness  and 
a  large  number  of  them  break,  indicating  a  necessity  for 
redesign.  It  is  recommended  that  Sheets  21  and  22  of  the 
book  of  standard  drawings  shovi'ing  standard  passenger 
car  pedestals  for  3^-in  by  7-in.,  4J4-in  by  8-in.  and  5-in.  by 
9-in.  journals  be  eliminated;  that  pedestals  shown  in  Fig.  7 
be  substituted  for  these  pedestals  for  use  on  trucks  with 
single   bottom   equalizers. 

The  present  standard  journal  box  lids  and  bolts  should  be 
withdrawn  and  the  following  specification  for  lids  substi- 
tuted: 

1.  Scope — This  specification  covers  all  lids  for  use  on  A.  R.  A.  standard 
journal   boxes. 

2.  Materia! — Lids  may  be  made  of  malleable  iron  or  pressed  steel. 
Material  to  be  not  less  thanji,  in.  thick. 

3.  Functions — (a)  Lid  must  protect  the  journal  by  preventing  the  en- 
trance into  the  journal  box  of  dust,  sand,  fine  coal,  or  other  foreign 
matter. 

(b)  Lid  should  prevent  oil  from  working  out  of  the  end  of  the  journal 
box. 

4.  Construction — (a)  Lid  to  be  attached  to  the  journal  box  by  a  suitable 
fastening  so  arranged  that  it  can  be  easily  opened  and  closed,  but  it 
must    retain   itself   in   a   fully   open   position   without   danger  of   closing. 

(t))  When  closed,  the  tension  between  the  lid  and  fastening  must  be 
sufficient  to  prevent  vibration  of  lid   or   any  parts  thereof. 

(c)  Lids  of  the  hinged  type  to  have  the  hinge  located  at  the  top  of  the 
journal  box,  so  arranged  that  the  lid  will  open  outward  and  upward  to  an 
angle  of  90  deg.  with  the  lid  face  of  the  journal  box.  Lids  of  other  types 
should  provide   an   equivalent  opening. 
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(d)  A  tight  contact  between  the  lid  and  the  face  of  the  journal  box 
must  be  maintained  in  order  to  meet  the  requirements  as  stated  under 
Item  No.  3.  For  journal  boxes  used  on  passenger  train  equipment  a 
machined   fit    is   recommended. 

(e)  A  ledge,  tiange,  or  other  suitable  arrangement,  should  be  provided 
on  the  inside  of  the  lid,  particularly  along  the  lower  part,  so  that  oil 
thrown  against  the  inside   face  will  'drain  back  into  the  box. 

(f)  Springs  should  be  of  the  coiled  type  when  possible. 

(g)  The  eyes   of  the   lid   must  be  integrally  closed. 

For  calculating  the  diameters  of  axles  between  wheel 
seats,  assume  that  the  loads  take  effect  J4   in.  from  center 
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of  journal  at  each  end  of  axle,  making  the  distance  between 
assumed  points  of  load  application  1  in.  more  than  the 
distance  between  centers  of  journals.  For  calculating  the 
diameters  of  axles  outside  of  wheel  seats,  assume  a  lever 
arm  from  the  section  under  consideration  to  the  center  of 
journal,  plus  one-fourth  of  the  standard  journal  diameter, 
and  allow  a  unit  stress  of  10,500  lb.  per  sq.  in.  to  determine 
the   diameter  for  minimum   road   limit. 

The  Committee  on  Standard  and  Recommended  Practice 
suggested  revision  of  center  plate  drawings  to  show  contour 
only,  and  recommend  definitely  specifying  the  material  of 
which  the  center  plates  may  be  made.  The  recommendations 
of   this  committee   are   to   eliminate   Sheet  20,   which   is  not 
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Fig.  S 

used  in  present  standard  constructions,  and  advance  Sheet 
"F,"  which  represents  present  practice,  to  standard.  If  the 
body  center  plate  on  Sheet  "F"  is  used  in  conjunction  with 
the  truck  center  plate  on  Sheet  20,  a  %6-in.  liner  should  be 
applied  to  prevent  the  body  center  plate  from  riding  on  the 
outer  rim  of  the  truck  center  plate. 

Center  plates  shall  be  made  either  of  drop  forged  or  cast 
steel. 

Quality  of  Steel 

Specifications  for  materials  used  in  car  construction  are 
varied  from  time  to  time.  It  has  been  found  that  the 
tendency  to  lower  the  requirements  for  elastic  limit  and 
elongation  for  steel  have  endangered  details  which  have  been 


based  on  certain  stresses,  also  the  close  adherence  to  re- 
quirements for  ultimate  strength  and  chemistry  has  caused 
rejection  of  material  which  was  superior  to  material  ac- 
ceptable under  the  specifications.  It  is  suggested  that  the 
basic  requirements  which  will  insure  meeting  unit  stresses 
allowed  in  the  past  be  fixed  by  this  committee,  that  un- 
necessary restrictions  be  eliminated,  and  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Specifications  and  Tests  embodying  these  basic  re- 
quirements in  a  specification. 

Unit  stresses  commonly  allowed  for  detail  parts  of  cars 
made  of  steel,  and  which  are  subject  to  variable  loads  and 
occasional  light  shock,  are  12,500  and  16,000  lb.  per  sq.  in. 
The   minimum    elastic   limit   should   be   double   this   amount, 
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Fig.  6 

and  the  product  of  elastic  limit  and  elongation  should  not  be 
less  than  fifty  times  the  allowable  stress.  As  the  test  piece 
usually  shows  better  physical  properties  than  the  casting  or 
forging,  the  requirement  for  the  product  of  elastic  limit 
and  elongation  should  be  increased  by  50,000,  making  it 
fifty  times  the  allowable  stress  plus  50,000.  The  reduction 
of  area  is  considered  secondary  in  importance.  It  should 
be  seventy-five  times  the  allowable  stress.  An  addition  of 
50,000  for  variation  between  the  test  piece  and  the  casting 
or  forging  may  be  made,  but  is  considered  unnecessary. 
The  ultimate  strength,  content  of  carbon,  manganese  and 
silicon    should   be    left    optional,    as    the   other   requirements 
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NOTE — SecCioo  of  Box  may  be  nude  dlbcr  draiUr  or 
■quue  below  tbe  cealer  tioe,  prorided  all  tJie  eMeotial 

When  Journal  Boa  i*  made  of  Malleable  Iron,  reducboo 
in  thickoea*  of  metal  aod  coring  to  Ugbleo  weigbt  b 
penniaaible,  provided  all  the  eaaential  diraeiuiona,  which 
affect  interchangoability  and  the  proper  fitting  of  coo- 
tained  part*  are  adhered  ta 

If  the  method  of  molding  doer  not  pemut  of  placing 
tbe  letterr  A.  It  A.  on  the  tide  of  the  Journal  Box.  they 
may  be  placed  on  the  top  between  binge  lug  and  the  arch 


Fig.  7 

control  these  sufficiently  and  the  restrictions  used  in  specifi- 
cations heretofore  have  caused  rejection  of  good  serviceable 
material. 

The  specifications  should  clearly  circumscribe  annealing 
and  methods  of  making  tests,  the  latter  to  insure  uniformly 
comparative  results  from  different  laboratories.  The  re- 
sulting specifications  should  be  made  optional  for  at  least 
one  year,  to  permit  manufacturers  to  adjust  themselves 
thereto. 

The   resulting  specifications   should   be   made   optional   for 
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at   li'ast   Hill-  year,   to  piMiiiii   iiiaiHifactiiriTs  to  adjust   tlu'iii- 
-clvcs    tluTcto. 

KlCOMMrsDATlONS 

IVoviilc  specifications  for  all  forged  and  cast  steel  used 
in  car  construction  of  two  grades,  based  on  fundamental 
reiiuircnu-nts   given   below: 

Grade  of  steel  A  B 

Miniimim    clastic    liiiiil    (It).) 26,000  32,000 

rrmliut   of  clastic   limit   ami    cloiiRation 700,01)0  850,000 

I'rmhicl    of   clastic    limit    and    reduction    of   area..        975,000  1,200,000 

The   ultimate   strensth,   carlion,   manganese  and  silicon   shall   be   optional. 

Sulphur   shall   not   exceed   .05   per   cent. 

Phosphorus   shall   not    exceed    .05   jwr   cent. 

The  elastic  limit  shall  be  determined  by  extensometer. 

The  elongation   shall   be   measured   in   a  length  of  2  in. 

Grade  "A"  steel  shall  be  annealed  if  the  carbon  content 
exceeds  .30  per  cent,  or  if  the  manganese  content  exceeds 
.75  per  cent.  Grade  "B"  steel  shall  be  annealed  if  the  carbon 
content  exceeds  .22  per  cent,  or  if  the  manganese  exceeds 
.65  pr  cent.  Pieces  of  irregular  section  and  of  less  carbon 
or  manganese  content,  where  shrinkage  or  other  internal 
strains  may  be  suspected,  should  also  be  annealed.  Unim- 
portant details  may  be  accepted  on  surface  inspection  only. 

Fundamentals  of  Design 

In  order  to  prepare  the  way  for  the  design  and  adoption 
of  additinnal  standards,  it  is  advisable  to  confirm  or  change 
existing  fundamentals  and  add  thereto.  The  existing  funda- 
mentals, both  actual  and  implied,  have  been  discussed  in 
committee.  Those  recommended  for  change  and  those 
which  are  added  are  presented  below  with  reasons  for  the 
recoinmendations.  All  others  given  in  the  list,  under  the 
heading  of  Recommendations,  are  now  either  standard  or 
recommended  practice  and  should  he  affirmed  as  standard. 
The  committee  can  then  proceed  with  the  consideration  of 
standard   detail  designs. 

Height  from  Rail  to  Center  Plate  Bearing  Surface 

Consideration  was  given  to  the  standard  height  of  27K 
in.  and  to  the  U.  S.  R.  A.  height  of  25^:^  in.  The  former 
height  would  result  in  a  distance  from  bottom  of  sills  to 
center  line  of  draft  gear  of  about  4  in.,  an  ideal  condition 
for  sills  10  in.  deep,  and  generally  satisfactory  for  sills  12 
in.  deep.  The  latter  height  is  ideal  for  sills  14  in.  or  15  in. 
deep,  and  moderately  satisfactory  for  sills  12  in.  deep.  The 
reason  for  its  use  was  apparently  to  eliminate  bottom 
angles  in  the  center  sill  construction  and  to  somewhat  speed 
up  production.  However,  the  elimination  of  the  bottom 
angles,  in  connection  with  the  12-in.  channel  sills,  results 
in  an  unbalanced  section.  A  balanced  section  of  the  same 
area  will  have  about  20  per  cent  greater  resisting  moment. 

With  a  height  of  26.)4  in.  from  rail  to  center  plate  bearing 
face,  12-in.  center  sills  can  be  arranged  as  a  balanced  section 
and  the  preferable  relation  of  center  line  of  draft  to  neutral 
axis  of  center  sill  construction  can  be  maintained,  making 
this  the  ideal  arrangement.  A  center  sill  construction  with 
10-in.  channels  can  also  be  made  generally  satisfactory. 
Little  difficulty  will  be  experienced  to  adjust  existing  equip- 
ment of  either  27^  in.  or  25J4  in.  height  to  center  plate 
bearing  surface  to  the  proposed  height  of  26f^  in.  The 
height  from  the  rail  to  the  top  of  the  truck  side  bearing  will 
necessarily  have  to  be  adjusted  to  suit,  to  maintain  the  rel- 
ative distance  of  %  in,  from  center  plate  bearing  face  to 
top  of  side  bearing. 

Distance  Between  Centers  of  Side  Bearings 

The  present  rules  allow  various  distances,  and  it  is  de- 
sirable to  concentrate  on  one  distance.  The  committee  has 
selected  a  distance  of  50.  in.  between  centers  of  side  bear- 
ings. 

Strength   Requirements  for  Sills  and  Draft  Attachments 

In  1913  this  committee  adopted  a  basic  figure  for  strength 
of  draft  attachments  of  10  sq.  in.  of  steel  equivalent  to  grade 
"A"'  material  for  tension.  This  strength  requirement  was 
somewhat  in  excess  of  the  strength  of  the  coupler  used  at 
that  time.  A  stronger  coupler,  type  "D,"  has  now  been 
adopted,  the  strength  value  of  which  is  equivalent  to  at  least 
12  sq.  in.  of  steel  of  the  same  material. 


In  order  to  meet  tlie  increased  rc(iuirements,  and  compare 
closely  with  the  increased  strengtii  of  the  coupler,  it  is  de- 
sirable to  increase  the  strength  requirements  for  draft  gear 
attachments  and  center  sills  by  about  20  per  cent. 

Distance  reoM  Center  of  Bolster  to  Face  of  End  Sill  Casting 

In  order  to  have  uniform  construction  for  draft  and  draft 
attachments,  it  is  important  that  this  dimension  sliould  be 
definitely  fixed.  The  committee  has  selected  this  distance 
as  5  ft.,  which  seems  to  meet  all  necessary  requirements 
for  cars  with  four-wheel  trucks. 

Draft  Gear  Travel,  Coupler  Horn   Clearance,  and  Coupler 
Side  Clearance 

Many  cars  of  a  length  of  40  ft.  and  more  are  deficient  in 
side  clearance  for  couplers,  and  it  is  imperative  that  the 
side  clearance  be  increased.  Experience  with  cars  with  the 
draft  gear  located  between  center  sills  indicates  that  it  is 
undesirable  to  permit  the  horn  of  the  coupler  to  strike  the 
end  sill,  and  that  all  of  the  strain  should  be  carried  through 
the  rear  follower  into  the  center  sills  at  a  distance  of  about 
one  inch  below  the  neutral  axis  of  the  center  sill  construc- 
tion. Until  the  Committee  on  Couplers  and  Draft  Gear  has 
had  an  opportunity  to  demonstrate  by  test  that  some  other 
travel  is  preferable,  we  recommend  adopting  a  draft  gear 
travel  with  draft  gear  in  place  on  the  car  of  2^  in.  The 
coupler  horn  clearance  should  be  ]4  in-  more,  or  3  in.  The 
total  coupler  side  clearance  should  be  increased  from  Zyi  in. 
to  3  in. 

A  minimum  draft  gear  capacity  of  150,000  lb,  is  recom- 
mended. 

Recom  mendations 

The  values  given  in  the  tabulation  below  should  be  ap- 
proved as  standard  fundamentals  for  future  design: 

1.  Height  from  rail  to   center   of  brake   shoe   face.... 13  in. 

2.  Height  from  rail  to    brake    beam    hanger    fulcrum.  .24%  in. 

3.  Height  from   rail  to  bottom    of    truck    springs 10^  in. 

4.  Height  from  rail  to    top    of    springs    (empty   car)...18>i  in. 

5.  Height  from  rail  to  center   plate   wearing  surface.  .26^  in. 

6.  Height   from   rail  to  top    of    truck    side    bearing.  ..  .27|^  in. 

7.  Distance   from  center  to  center  of  side  bearing. ..  .50  in. 

8.  Average  clearance  per  side  bearing  per  truck; 

Minimum    ^   in. 

Maximum    A   in. 

9.  Height   from   rail   to  floor  of  box  car    (minimum)  .  .42       in. 

10.  Height     from     rail     to     floor     of     refrigerator     car 

(minimum)     48       in. 

11.  Distance   between   center   sills 12%  in. 

12.  Area   of   center   sill    construction   between   rear   fol- 

lowers   (minimum)     30    sq.    in. 

13.  Distance  from  center  of  truck  to  end  sill   face  for 

cars    with    4-wheel    trucks 5   ft.   0  in. 

14.  Draft  gear  travel    (on  car) 2?4  in. 

15.  Coupler    horn    clearance 3  in. 

16.  Minimum   draft   gear   capacity 150,000  1b. 

17.  Coupler   shank   side   clearance,   total 3  in. 

18.  Draft   gear    follower    thickness 2%  in. 

19.  Ratio    of    unit    stress    to    end    load    (maximum)    for 

center   sills    05 

20.  Ratio    of    unit    stress   to    end    load    (maximum)    for 

draft   attachments    125 

21.  For   draft   attachments  the  area  of  steel   in   square 

inches     equivalent     to     the     minimum     required 
strength  values  is: 

21.  Tension     or     compression     (square     inches,     Grade 

"A"    steel)     12 

22.  For   shear    (sq.   in.) IS 

23.  For   bearing    (sq.    in.) 7'A 

Inside  Dimensions  of  Box  Cars: 

24.  Length     40  ft.  6  in. 

25.  Width     8  ft.   6  in. 

26.  Height    8  ft.   6  in. 

27.  Hardwood,    when    used,    must    have    strength    values    four   times 
those  given  for  steel. 

Minor  Car  Construction  Matters 

Reinforcing  Existing  Box  Car  Ends 
Various  inquiries  on  this  subject  indicate  the  necessity  of 
adopting   fixed   rules   for   repairs   to   existing  box   car   ends. 
It  is  recommended   that: 

1.  When  ends  of  cars  are  broken  they  should  be  replaced 
with  ends  specified  for  new  cars. 

2.  The  rules  for  box  car  ends  should  be  modified  by 
eliminating  paragraphs  5  and  6  permitting  hard  wood  or 
yellow  pine  posts  and  braces,  thereby  making  the  use  of 
steel  posts  and  braces  obligatory. 

The  revised  rules  are  as  follows: 

Box  Car  End,  Design  and  Strength 

New  cars  should  have  corrugated  steel  ends,  or  steel  plate  ends  54  in. 
thick,    reinforced   between   corner   posts   with   the   equivalent  of  either   two 
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vertical  steel  braces  with  a  total  section  modulus  of  not  less  than  9;  or 
one  vertical  and  two  diagonal  steel  braces  with  a  total  section  modulus 
of  not  less  than  10;  or  three  horizontal  steel  braces  with  a  total  section 
modulus   of   not   less  than    10. 

New  cars  may  have  the  following  alternative  arrangement:  Three  or 
more  steel  braces,  two  of  which  run  diagonally,  with  a  total  section  modu- 
lus of  not  less  than  \2'A,  and  wood  lining  1  }4  in.  thick. 

To  concentrate  strength  at  a  point  near  floor  line  on  vertical  center  line 
of  car,  diagonal  braces  should  extend  from  the  center  sills  to  the  side 
plates,  and   not   from   the  bottom  corner  to   the  ridge. 

The  attachments  for  the  braces  and  the  members  to  which  they  are 
attached  must  be  sufficiently  strong  to  realize  the  full  strength  of  the 
braces. 

Lining  at  car  ends  should  be  supported  at  intervals  not  greater  than 
30  times  the  thickness. 

Two  4-in.  by  3-in.  Z-bars,  12.4  lb.  per  ft.  have  a  total  section  modulus  of 
9.34. 

Two  5-in.  I-beams,  9.75  lb.   per  ft.  have  a  total  section  modulus  of  9.6. 

Three   4-in.    I-beams,   9.5   lb.   per   ft.    have  a  total   section   modulus  of    10.2 

Three  3-in.   Z-bars,   14.2  lb.   per   ft.   have  a  total   section   modulus  of   10.3. 

The  corrugated  ends  referred  to  may  be  made  of  one  or  more  pieces. 
If  made  of  one  piece  it  should  be  not  less  than  14  in.  thick.  If  made  of 
more  than  one  piece  the  lower  third  must  be  not  less  than  %  in.  thick, 
and  the  remainder  should  be  not  less  than   ■fis  in.  thick. 

Hopper  and  Gondola  Car  Cross  Ties 

Request  was  made  for  specification  of  the  proper  number 
of  cross  ties   to  be  used  in   hopper  gondola  coal   cars. 

It  is  recommended  that  the  distance  between  cross  ties  or 
braces  in  hopper  or  high-side  gondola  cars  shall  be  less  than 
twenty  times  the  width  of  the  top  chord  of  the  car  side. 

Consideration  should  be  given  to  providing  necessary 
space  for  use  of  clam  shell  buckets  in  loading  or  unloading. 
If  the  dimensions  for  distance  between  cross  ties  is  less 
than  the  space  required  for  operating  clam  shell  buckets, 
the  ties  shall  be  alternated  with  braces  extending  from  the 
center  ridge  or  floor  to  a  location  corresponding  with  the 
tie  anchorage. 

Thickness  of  Splice  Plates  for  Center  Sills  When  Web  of 
Sills  is  More  Than  One-Half  Inch  Thick 

Attention  was  directed  to  the  use  of  center  sills  on  some 
tank  cars  with  webs  %  in.  thick,  and  that  the  rules  for 
splicing  of  steel  center  sills  would  require  butt  plates  of 
the  same  thickness,  which  is  inconsistent,  and  would  inter- 
fere with  proper  riveting. 

It  is  recommended  that  paragraph  2,  of  the  rules  for 
splicing  steel  center  sills  be  modified  as  follows: 

The  splice  for  center  sills,  except  as  otherwise  herein  stated,  to  be 
located  not  less  than  7  in.  from  either  side  of  the  body  bolster,  consisting 
of  butt  joints.  The  b'utt  joints  to  be  reinforced  by  plates  on  both  sides 
to  be  not  less  than  twice  the  length  of  the  protruding  end,  but  not  exceed- 
ing 24  in.  and  not  less  than  same  thickness  of  web  plate,  but  not  more  than 
1/2  in.  thick,  with  the  one  on  the  flange  side  of  channel  to  include  flanges, 
while  the  outside  plate  should  onlv  cover  the  web.  The  rivets  to  be  spaced 
as  shown   on   Figs.   "A"   and   "B,"   Sheet   28. 

The  report  was  signed  by  W.  F.  Kiesel,  Jr.  (Chairman), 
Mechanical  Engineer;  A.  R.  Ayers,  New  York,  Chicago  & 
St.  Louis;  C.  E.  Fuller,  Union  Pacific;  J.  C.  Fritts,  Delaware, 
Lackawanna  &  Western;  C.  L.  Meister,  Atlantic  Coast  Line; 
J.  Coleman,  Grand  Trunk;  W.  J.  Robider,  Canadian  Pacific; 
J.  McMullen,  Erie;  T.  H.  Goodnow,  Chicago  &  North  West- 
ern; C.  C.  Higgins,  St.  Louis-San  Francisco;  Jno.  Purcell, 
Atchison,   Topeka   &   Santa   Fe;   W.    H.    Fetner,   Central    of 


Georgia;.  W.  O.  Moody,  Illinois  Central;  J.  A.  Pilcher,  Nor- 
folk &  Western,  and  H.  L.  Ingersoll,  New  York  Central. 

Discussion 

W.  F.  Kiesel,  Jr.  (Penn.),  chairman  of  the  committee,  pre- 
sented the  report  and  said:  We  have  submitted  our  ideas  in 
regard  to  what  the  results  of  the  marking  of  the  steel  should 
be  so  that  the  Car  Construction  Committee  will  know  the 
stresses  to  allow.  The  steel  companies  can  make  this  steel  and 
we  believe  that  they  could  readily  work  to  such  specifications, 
but  this  question  will  have  to  be  adjusted  with  the  Specifica- 
tion Committee.  The  distance  between  the  center  of  side 
bearings  has  been  established  at  50  in.  The  former  rule  was 
between  one  dimension  and  another  dimension.  Standardiza- 
tion is  the  only  thing  if  design  of  cars  are  to  be  made.  There- 
fore, we  think  we  can  all  agree  on  the  intermediate  dimensions, 
such  as  50  in.,  so  that  all  future  designs  will  be  standard.  The 
fundamentals  which  we  have  proposed  should  be  carefully 
studied  and  voted  on. 

C.  F.  Giles  (L.  &  N.)  :  /  move  that  the  report  be  received  and 
printed  in  the  proceedings,  and  such  parts  of  it  as  are  necessary 
referred  to  letter  ballot. 

The  motion  was  carried. 

More  Discussion  on  Brake  Beam  Report 

B.  B.  Milner  (N.  Y.  C.)  :  Originally,  brake  beams  were  num- 
bered 1,  2,  3,  4,  etc.  for  6,500  lb.,  12,000  lb.,  18,000  lb.  and  so  on. 
In  1918  the  capacity  of  the  No.  2  beam  was  increased  to  15,000  lb. 
We  believe  you  will  approve  the  idea  of  having  represented  in 
your  standards  both  the  12,000-lb.  and  the  15,000-lb.  beams. 
Therefore,  it  is  necessary  to  include  some  form  of  designation 
for  the  additional  beams. 

There  are  three  or  four  schemes  before  us.  The  Brake  Beam 
Committee  considered  first  reporting  the  proposition  of  having 
the  12,000-lb.  beam  under  the  No.  2  designation  and  introducing 
No.  2}/2  for  the  15,000-lb.  beam.  This  seemed  objectionable  from 
a  casting  standpoint,  as  it  is  a  little  difficult  to  show  a  2J/2  designa- 
tion on  the  strut  castings.  The  committee  thought  it  would  be 
better  to  call  the  additional  beam  2x.  Further  thought  on  the 
matter  suggests  that  2+  would  be  a  designation  which  would 
mean  something  to  the  car  repair  men  who  have  these  beams  to 
handle. 

A  further  proposition  was  that  we  eliminate  from  the  stand- 
ards entirely  the  6,500-lb.  brake  beam,  and  give  the  12,000-lb. 
brake  beam  the  No.  1  designation,  the  15,000-lb.  beam  the  No.  2 
designation,  and  the  remaining  beams  to  remain  unchanged.  An- 
other proposition  is  to  maintain  No.  1  for  the  6,500-lb.,  No.  2 
for  the  12,000-lb.,  and  No.  3  for  the  15,000-lb.  brake  beams,  and 
change  the  numbers  on  all  of  the  higher  capacity  beams. 

The  proposition  to  call  the  additional  beam  2+  is  the  pre- 
ferred method,  and  the  committee  would  like  to  have  passed  to 
letter  ballot  the  question  of  whether  that  designation  is  to  be 
used  or  not. 

A  motion  that  the  matter  be  referred  to  letter  ballot  was 
carried. 


Report  of  Committee     on  Safety  Appliances 


No  ADVANCE  REPORT  was  printed  by  this  committee  as  it  was 
not  possible  to  get  the  information  together  in  time  to  pre- 
pare such  report. 

On  May  24,  1920,  a  hearing  was  held  by  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  relative  to  an  extension  of  time  within  which 
to  comply  with  the  commission's  order  of  August  29,  1919,  con- 
cerning the  application  of  safety  appliances.  Extension  was  not 
granted  by  the  commission,  however,  arrangements  has  been 
made  to  have  the  Commission  on  Car  Service  issue  instructions 
to  require  the  loading  of  cars  not  fully  equipped  with  United 
States  Safety  Appliances  or  United  States  Safety  Appliances, 
Standard,  to  the  car  owner  by  any  route. 

In  view  of  this  action.  Circular  S  III-149  was  issued  May  29, 
1920,  effective  June  1,  1920,  modifying  Section  K  of  Rule  3  to 
read  as  follows  : 

"After  March  1,  1920,  no  car  will  be  accepted  in  interchange  unless 
properly   equipped  with   United   States   Safety  Appliances   or  United   States 


Safety  Appliances,  Standard,  except  cars  moi-ing  home  on  car  service 
orders  for  equipping  with  safety  appliances.  Cars  will  not  be  accepted 
from  owner  at  any  time  unless  equipped  with  United  States  Safety  Appli- 
ances  or    United  States   Safety   Appliances,   Standard." 

Every  effort  should  be  made  to  complete  the  equipment  of 
such  cars  with  Safety  Appliances  at  the  earliest  possible  date. 

[A  statement  showing  the  number  of  freight  cars  to  be  equipped 
with  safety  appliances  of  February  1,  1920,  will  be  included  with 
the  report  in  the  official  proceedings  of  the  Section. — Editor.] 

The  report  was  signed  by  C.  E.  Chambers  (Chairman),  Central 
of  New  Jersey;  C.  E.  Fuller,  Union  Pacific;  H.  T.  Bentley.  Chi- 
cago &  North  Western  ;  W.  J.  Tollerton,  Chicago,  Rock  Island 
and  Pacific ;  J.  T.  Wallis,  Pennsylvania,  and  C  F.  Giles,  Louis- 
ville &  Nashville. 

Discussion 

The  report  of  the  committee  was  read  by  the  secretary. 

A  motion  titat  the  report  be  accepted  ivas  duly  seconded  and 
carried. 
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Report  of  Committee  on  Loading  Rules 


IE      COMMITTKE       HAS      RECEIVKD 

a  lUimlKT  of  rccomnicnda- 
tions  aiul  suggestions  from 
shippers  of  various  coinniodi- 
ties  relative  to  new  rules  and 
changes  in  existing  rules  in 
the  present  code.  These 
suggestions  have  been  in- 
vestigated, and  where  changes 
are  deemed  necessary  the 
rules  have  been  revised  or 
new  rules  provided. 

Attention  is  called  to  a  pro- 
posed   plan,    outlined    herein, 
covering  a  rearrangement  of 
the  loading  rules  book.     The 
purpose    of    this    rearrange- 
ment is  to  eliminate  duplica- 
tion   of    various     rules    and 
tables  and  to  group  the  rules 
in    such    manner   that   the    whole   book    can    be    covered   in    six 
pamphlets,  for  the  convenience  of  shippers  who  desire  the  rules 
in  one  pamphlet  form  covering  their  particular  commodity. 

Following  is  a  list  of  the  new  rules  and  changes  in  existing 
rules  presented  for  approval : 

Supplement  No.  2,  page  2— Fig.  3-A.— Substitute  composite 
spacing-block  shown  for  composite  spacing-blocks  now  shown  on 
Fig.  3-A. 


S'OtNTEPS    fOS    i  XT'  SHANK  COUPLEOl 

9'CENTCRS   rOO   i'tf  SH<5NK  COUPL£ol 

BOLT  tO'LONCFOP  5'X7'5KANK  COUPLER! 

eOLTIl'LONC  fOR  «'X8'  SHANK  COUPLERL. 


SiJ£.-_15iJ5B*i£lii  SJiS^i 


The  spacing  block  must  be  of  sufficient  si 
completely  (ill  the  space  between  the  hoi 
the  coupler  and  the  end  sill  when  the  coupli 
is  nulled  out  to  the  fullest  e^;tent 

Fig.  3-A— Composite  Spacing  Block  for  Twrin  or  Triple 
Loaders — Alternative  Arrangement 

Supplement  No.  2,  page  2.— Change  word  "blocks"  to  "block" 
in  note  referring  to  Fig.  3-A.  Explanation.— The  design  of  com- 
posite spacing-block  shown  above  is  substituted  for  the  two 
designs  shown  on  Fig.  3-A,  Supplement  No.  2,  on  account  of 
improvement  in  design. 

Maximum  Weight  Tables,  pages  14,  26,  58  and  102.— Change 
tables  as  follows :  First  column,  change  heading  to  read,  "length 
of  car  over  end  sills."  Fifth  column,  headed  "(capacity  of  car, 
100,000  Lb.),"  substitute  the  limits  now  appearing  in  the  sixth 
column,  headed  "(capacity  of  car,  110,000  Lb.),"  for  those  ap- 
pearing in  the  fifth  column.  Omit  sixth  column  from  table. 
Explanation. — Heading  changed  and  sixth  column  omitted  to 
clarify  rule.  Limits  for  100,000  lb.  capacity  cars  increased  to 
obtain  maximum  allowable  loading. 

Paragraph  7,  page  4. — Change  46  in,  to  50  in.  in  third  line  of 
paragraph,  Explanation. — Limit  on  height  of  car  sides  extended 
to  fifty  (50)  in.  to  permit  use  of  additional  cars. 

Paragryph  513,  page  3,  Supplement  No.  2, — Change  third  sen- 
tence of  third  paragraph  to  read  as  follows :  "Total  weight  of 
plates  loaded  diagonally  must  not  exceed  75  per  cent  of  the  load 
w^eight,  as  per  Paragraph  509."  Explanation. — To  make  Para- 
graph 513  conform  with  table  in  Rule  509. 

Paragraph  513,  page  4,  Supplement  No.  2. — Beginning  with 
word  "plates"  in  thirteenth  line,  revise  the  paragraph  to  read  as 
follows :     "Plates  may  be  loaded  diagonally  with  one  side  rest- 


ing on  top  of  car  side.  On  cars  with  fish-bcUy  type  side  sills  the 
total  weight  of  plates  loaded  in  this  manner  nuist  not  exceed 
.SO  per  cent  of  the  car  capacity  when  load  is  distributed  uniformly 
over  full  length  of  car.  Other  cars  of  steel  or  steel  underframe 
construction  may  be  loaded  in  this  manner  up  to  25  per  cent  of 
capacity.  In  all  cases,  supporting  posts  4  in.  by  4  in.,  placed  in 
inside  stake  pockets  or  bolted  to  car  sides,  shall  be  used  for  each 
9(XX)  1I>.  of  lading,  with  a  minimum  of  two  posts  per  load." 
E-xplanation. — Paragraph  revised  to  more  clearly  define  manner 
of  loading  plates  diagonally  with  one  side  resting  on  top  of  car 
side,  and  to  establish  limits  for  this  type  of  load. 

Paragraph  513,  page  3,  Supplement  No.  2, — Substitute  follow- 
ing table  for  tai)le  contained  in  this  paragraph : 

Bolts 

Diitgonal  (post)  securing  each 

Maximum  load     Size  of  Length  tic  rods         post  to  side  boards 

allowod  per  post       posts  of  posts  Number      Diam.  Number   Diam. 

17,000  lbs.         6  by  8  in.  5  ft.  or  less  1  per  post     i/i'm.  2         %  in. 

13,000  lbs.          6  by  8  in.  over  5  ft.  1  per  post      %  in.  2          %  in. 

12,000  lbs.          6  by  6  in.  5  ft.  or  less  1  per  post     J4  in.  2          J4  in. 

9,000  lbs.         6  by  6  in.  over  5  ft.  1  per  post     ii'm.  2         J4  in. 

Explanation. — Table  revised  to  permit  increased  loading  within 
safe  limits. 

Paragraph  513,  page  4,  Supplement  No.  2. — Under  heading 
''round  plates,  flat  or  flanged,"  revise  text  to  read  as  follows: 
"round  plates,  flat  or  flanged,  may  be  loaded  as  per  Figs.  38-B, 
38-C  or  38-F.  This  manner  of  loading  is  the  same  as  for  ordi- 
nary plates,  except  that  when  loading  according  to  Figs.  38-B 
and  38-C  a  4  in.  by  8  in.  horizontal  bearing  piece  is  bolted  at  top 
of  posts  to  form  a  rest  for  the  plates.  Longitudinal  shifting  to 
be  prevented  by  tie  rods  running  across  the  car  and  bearing 
against  edge  of  plates  or  by  stop  blocks  6  in.  by  8  in.  bolted  to 
the  floor  of  the  car  or  secured  by  cleats  spiked  to  sides  and  floor 
of  car."    Explanation. — Paragraph  revised  to  include  method  of 


8VS'  8RAC1N0   SECURED 
TO  POSTS  WITH  i' BOLTS  ■ 


^x6' SECURELY  SPIKED 
TO  SIDE  BOARDS   FLOOR 
Am  POST 


^  ROO  TO  BE  PLACED  SO 
°A5  TO  BEAR  AGAINST 
'  EDGE  OF  PL4TES 


.|  Ofig  BOLTS 
I  WITH  WASHER 


-  STOP  BLOCK  aVS,'  MUST  BE  EITHER   BOLTED  TO  THE 
FLOOR  OF  CAR  OR  SECUREIT  6V  CLE/lTS  TO  SIDE  AHO 
FLOOR  OF  CAR.    PLACED  SO  AS  TO  BEAR  AGAINST 
EDGE  OF  PLATES.   BLOCK    PLACED  WHEN   PLATES 
ARE  IN  POSITION. 

Fig.  38-F — Manner  of  Securing  Round  Flat  Plates  Loaded 
Diagonally  on  Gondola  Cars  Having  Wooden  Side  Boards 

loading  shown  on  Fig.  38-F  as  an  alternative  and  to  include  tie 
rods  across  the  car  as  an  additional  means  to  prevent  longitudinal 
shifting. 

Figs.  38  and  38- A,  page  88 ;  Figs.  38-B  and  38-C,  page  5,  Sup- 
plement No.  2. — Change  these  figures  to  show  horizontal  tie  rods 
and  stop  blocks  to  prevent  longitudinal  shifting  and  add  the  fol- 
lowing notes :  "y%  in.  rod  to  be  placed  so  as  to  bear  against  edge 
of  plates,"  and  "stop  blocks  6  in.  by  8  in.  must  be  either  bolted 
to  the  floor  of  car  or  secured  by  cleats  spiked  to  sides  and  floor 
of  car."  Explanation. — To  conform  with  revised  Rule  513,  Sup- 
plement No.  2. 

Paragraph  514,  page  4,  Supplement  No.  2. — Revise  paragraph 
to  read  as  follows :  "Gondola  cars  loaded  with  plates  or  other 
material  on  floor  of  car  may  have  plates  that  are  too  wide  for  the 
car  loaded  on  top  of  car  sides  when  height  of  sides  does  not  ex- 
ceed three  (3)  ft.  (See  Fig.  38-D  or  38-E.)  Such  superimposed 
plates  must  be  supported  by  posts  4  in.  by  6  in.,  one  set  of  posts 
for  each  6  ft.  length  of  lading,  with  a  minimum  of  3  sets  of  posts 
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for  each  tier  of  plates.  Side  motion  to  be  prevented  by  not  less 
than  2  clamps  constructed  as  shown  on  Figs.  38-D  or  38-E. 
Longitudinal  motion  to  be  prevented  by  struts  2  in.  by  8  in. 
against  end  of  lading  and  spiked  or  bolted  to  sides  of  car.  Total 
weight  of  plates  loaded  in  this  manner  must  not  exceed  75  per 
cent  of  the  load  weight,  as  per  paragraph  509."  Explanation. — 
Rule  revised  to  include  an  alternate  method  of  loading  as  shown 
on  Fig.  38-E.  Maximum  weight  allowance  also  provided  for. 
Paragraph  527,  page  7,  Supplement  No.  2.^Revise  to  read  as 

ail  a"  STRUT  SECURELY  SPIKED 
TO    EACH   CAR  SIDE 


END    VltW 

Fig.  38-E— Manner  of  Securing  Flat  Plates  Loaded  on  Top 
of  Car  Sides 

follows :  "When  one  or  both  bearing  pieces  are  placed  on  the 
car  floor  they  must  be  located  over  the  car  body-bolster  or  be- 
tween car  body-bolsters,  and  must  never  be  placed  between  car 
body-bolster  and  end  of  car  unless  special  provision  is  made 
therefor  in  detail  instructions.  When  one  or  both  bearing-pieces 
are  placed  on  top  of  car  sides  they  may  be  located  within  12  in. 
either  side  of  the  center  line  of  car  body-bolsters." 

Paragraph  530,  pages  103  and  104. — Insert  the  following,  clause 
for  clause,  beginning  with  "The"  in  the  third  line :  "The  bearing- 
piece  to  be  placed  on  the  floor  above  car  body-bolster  or  between 
car  body-bolsters  and  extending  the  width  of  car,  and  must  be 
secured  from  shifting  by  cleats  nailed  or  bolted  to  the  floor." 

Paragraph  546,  page  112. — Change  second  sentence  to  read  as 
follows :  "When  there  is  but  one  bearing-piece  per  car,  either  on 
floor  or  on  top  of  car  sides,  it  must  be  placed  at  least  12  in.  from 
center  of  car  body-bolster  toward  center  of  car."  Explanation. — 
Paragraphs  527,  530  and  546  revised  to  clarify  rules  with  regard 
to  location  of  bearing-pieces. 

Paragraph  535,  page  104. — Add  Figs.  47  and  48  in  first  line  of 
rule.     Explanation. — To  cover  loads  on  sides  of  steel  cars. 

Paragraph  534,  page  104. — Beginning  with  word  "this"  in  fifth 
line  of  second  paragraph,  change  the  paragraph  to  read  as  fol- 
lows :  "This  bearing-piece  may  rest  on  top  of  car  sides  within 
1  ft.  of  either  side  of  center  line  of  car  body-bolster  on  cars 
having  wooden  sides  not  more  than  5  in.  high  and  not  less  than 
3  in.  thick,  or  on  top  of  steel  sides  especially  reinforced  to  carry 
such  top  loads,  or  bearing-piece  may  rest  on  the  car  floor  over 
the  car  body-bolster  or  between  car  body-bolsters.  Bearing-piece 
on  top  of  car  sides  must  have  ends  notched  for  the  side  boards 
and  be  securely  braced  to  prevent  both  lateral  and  longitudinal 
motion,  as  well  as  bending  and  rolling.  Figs.  48,  49  and  50  show 
substantially  how  bearing-pieces  are  to  be  supported  and  held  in 
place.  Steel  gondola  cars,  suitable  for  carrying  loads  on  top  of 
car  sides  as  shown  on  Fig.  48,  should  have  i%g  in.  holes  spaced 
12  in.,  center  to  center,  drilled  in  top  side  angles  on  each  side  of 
car  and  located  6  in.  each  side  of  center  line  of  car  body-bolster. 
Lading  must  not  be  placed  on  top  of  wooden  cars  having  sides 
less  than  3  in.  thick  or  steel  cars  having  sides  not  of  sufficient 
strength  to  carry  the  lading."     Explanation.— R\i\t  changed  to 


cover  flexible  material  loaded  on  car  floor  and  to  include  limits 
for  height  and  thickness  of  car  sides.  Also  changed  to  direct 
attention  of  railroads  to  the  necessity  of  providing  bolt  holes  in 
side  angles  of  steel  cars  to  secure  bearing  pieces. 

Paragraph  547,  page  112. — In  second  line  of  paragraph,  change 
46  in.  to  50  in.  Explanation. — Limit  on  height  of  car  sides  ex- 
tended to  50  in.  to  permit  use  of  additional  cars. 

Paragraph  548  C,  page  117.^ — Add  the  following  to  paragraph: 
"For  loads  on  top  of  sides  of  gondola  cars,  the  distance  from  top 
of  rail  to  center  of  load,  measured  at  bearing-pieces,  must  not 
exceed  9  ft.  3  in.."  Explanation. — Paragraph  added  to  make  rule 
conform  with  Paragraph  15-D  of  the  general  rules. 

Paragraph  55-G,  page  2,  Supplement  No.  1. — Revise  to  read  as 
follows :  "Loads  are  limited  to  6  ft,  in  height.  For  allowable 
weight  of  load  see  Paragraphs  548-.\,  548-B  and  S48-C." 
Explanation. — Paragraph  revised  to  make  weight  allowance  con- 
form with  existing  rules. 

Figs.  49  and  50. — Change  diagonal  braces  spiked  to  the  side  of 
the  car  from  2  in.  by  6  in.  to  2  in.  by  8  in.  Explanation. — To  pro- 
vide for  safety  of  load,  as  it  has  been  found  that  present  size  of 
braces  is  inadequate. 

Paragraph  558,  page  7,  Supplement  No.  2. — Change  last  sentence 
of  paragraph  to  read  as  follows :  "The  bearing-pieces  must  be 
secured  to  the  car  in  the  manner  described  in  paragraphs  547, 
page  112,  and  555,  page  2,  Supplement  No.  1,  and  the  material 
must  be  clamped  together  in  the  manner  described  in  paragraph 
559  to  prevent  it  from  shifting.  Explanation. — Rule  changed 
to  show  proper  references  for  bearing-pieces  and  clamping-pieces. 
Paragraph  559,  page  8,  Supplement  No.  2. — Change  paragraph 
to  read  as  follows :  "When  the  lading  requires  two  bearing- 
pieces  and  two  or  more  sliding-pieces,  the  bearing-pieces  are  to 
be  provided  with  clamps  consisting  of  a  hardwood  top  clamping- 
piece  6  in.  by  8  in.  in  section  and  2  vertical  rods  lY^  in.  in  diam- 
eter placed  close  to  load  and  passing  through  clamping-piece  and 
bearing-piece,  for  loads  placed  on  top  of  car  sides,  and  through 
clamping-piece,  bearing-piece  and  floor  of  car  for  loads  resting 
on  car  floor.  Clamps  to  be  applied  in  the  manner  shown  on 
Figs.  42  or  54.  Wlien  the  load,  measured  from  top  of  bearing- 
piece  to  top  of  load,  exceeds  24  in.  in  height  the  bracing  for 
clamping  piece  on  top  of  load  must  be  same  as  shown  in  Fig.  46." 
Explanation. — Paragraph  revised  to  more  clearly  define  manner 
of  clamping  at  bearing-pieces. 

Paragraph  562,  page  127. — Change  first  sentence  of  paragraph 
to  read  as  follows :  "Binders  consisting  of  two  horizontal  hard- 
wood pieces  of  timber  4  in.  by  6  in.  in  section  (with  J/2  in.  bolts 
and  suitable  washer  under  head  and  nut  in  each  end  to  prevent 
splitting),  drawn  together  by  means  of  two  1^4  i'l-  rods  placed 
close  to  load,  shall  be  applied  midway  between  bearing-pieces." 
Explanation. — Paragraph  revised  to  cover  application  of  binders. 
Fig.  60,  page  126;  Fig.  61,  page  129. — Insert  word  "plate"  after 
word  "flexible"  in  the  heading  of  these  figures.  Show  one  binder 
located  midway  between  bolsters  on  each  figure  in  place  of  two 
binders  for  the  load,  as  now  shown.  Explanation. — The  heading 
of  figure  is  changed  to  more  clearly  define  the  character  of 
lading.  The  requirement  for  binders  has  been  modified  with  a 
view  of  economy  within  the  limit  of  safety. 

Paragraph  806,  page  156. — Add  the  following  sentence  at  the 
end  of  this  paragraph  :  "Boards,  when  used  to  tie  stakes  together 
longitudinally  with  side  of  car,  must  be  secured  to  the  inside  of 
the  stakes  and  must  not,  under  any  circumstances,  be  nailed  to 
the  outside  of  the  stakes."  Explatiationj — To  provide  safety 
where  such  boards  are  used. 

Paragraph  814,  page  158. — Change  third  sentence,  beginning 
with  the  word  "opposite"  on  eighth  line,  to  read :  "Opposite 
stakes  should  then  be  secured  by  wire  as  close  to  top  of  car 
sides  as  practicable,  Imt  not  over  IS  in.  above  top  of  same,  and 
further  loading  of  pipe  should  be  placed  on  this  wire."  Expla- 
nation.—Rviit  revised  to  permit  wiring  for  stakes  to  be  located 
within  18  in.  of  top  of  car  sides  to  conform  with  notes  on  Figs. 
74,  75  and  76. 

"Paragraph  814,  page  158. — In  the  eleventh  line  of  this  para- 
graph, the  reference  to  Paragraph  812  for  wiring  should  be 
changed  to  Paragraph  811.  Explanation^ — Paragraph  811  covers 
wiring  and  Paragraph  812  refers  to  weights. 

Paragraphs  815,  818,  819  and  823,  pages  159,  160  and  167.— 
The  reference  in  these  paragraphs,  reading  as  follows :  "See 
Paragraphs  809  and  812  for  wiring  and  staking"  should  be 
changed  to  read  "See  Paragraphs  806  to  811,  inclusive,  for  wiring 
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and  st;»k-inR."     /:.r/>/n«o/iP)i    -I'aranraplis  S()9  and  812.  at  i)ri'scnt 
referred  to,  do  nut  cover  wiring  and  staking  iiistriutions. 

I'iR.  76,  paRC  163.— In  tlie  explanatory  note  of  l-'i^.  76  the  word 
"intermediate"  at  the  end  of  third  line  from  bottom  of  pane 
.should  i>e  changed  to  "this."  n.rf>hittalion.— To  clarify  meaning 
of  the  note. 

Rule  Governing  Loading  of  Boxed  Automobiles  on 
Flat  and  Open  Top  Cars 

The  following  rule  governs  the  loadinj;  of  l)oxed  automobiles 
oi\  flat  and  open  top  cars : 

Single    Tier    Loading — Plat    Cars — Figs.     loo-T,  loo-Q,    loo-R, 
loo-S,  loo-T. 
135S.  \'.\u\  plank  to  be  2  in.  by  6  in,,  preferal>ly  one  piece,  ex- 
tending entire  width  of  load  and  securely  toe-nailed  to  car  floor. 
See  Figs.  100-P.  lOO-R,  100-S  and  10()-T. 
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Fig.    100-P — Boxed    Automobiles — Side   and    End    Blocking. 
One  Box  to  Width  of  Car 

1359.  Where  there  are  two  boxes  to  width  of  car,  each  box 
must  have  at  least  two  heel  blocks  per  end.  See  Figs.  100-R, 
100-S  and  100-T. 
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Fig.  100-R — Boxed  Automobiles — Side  and  End  Blocking. 
Two  Boxes  to  Width  of  Car 

1360.  Where  there  is  but  one  box  to  width  of  car,  there  must 
be  at  least  four  heel  blocks  per  end.     See  Fig.  100-P. 

1361. — Heel  blocks  to  be  at  least  5  in.  high,  6  in.  wide  and  15 
_^_  j^  ^^i_  j^^  aot  eniiKts  to  exteno 
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100-S — Boxed    Automobiles — Side    and    End    Blocking 
When  Side  Stakes  are  Used 


in.  long,  each  block  to  be  secured  to  car  floor  with  six  40d  nails 
(cement-coated  preferred).  See  Figs.  100-P,  100-R,  100-S  and 
100-T. 


136J.  Heel  lilocks  4  in.  high,  4  in.  wide  and  15  in.  long  may  be 
used,  |)rovi(le(l  one  addiliuiia!  block  jur  box  is  used,  blocks  to  be 
secured  to  floor  with   four  40d  nails   (cemenl-coaled   preferred). 
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Fig-   100-T — Boxed  Automobiles — Side  and  End  Blocking 
When  Weight  of  Load  Exceeds  22,500  Lbs. 

1363.  Where  there  is  insufficient  space  at  end  of  load  to  apply 
heel  blocks,  as  specified  in  Paragraphs  1361  and  1362,  then  plan 
shown  in  Fig.  100-Q  should  be  followed  for  end  blocking. 
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100-Q — Boxed   Automobiles — Side    and   End   Blocking. 
Where  Heel  Blocks  Cannot  be  Used 

1364.  Side  blocking  to  consist  of,  preferably,  one  piece  2  in. 
by  6  in.  securely  nailed  to  floor  with  20d  nails  (cement-coated 
preferred)  and  one  piece  2  in.  by  4  in.  securely  nailed  on  top  of 
2  in.  by  6  in.  with  20d  nails  (cement-coated  preferred).  As  an 
alternative,  4  in.  by  4  in.  may  be  used  if  securely  toe-nailed  to  car 
floor  with  20d  nails  (cement-coated  preferred).  Side  blocks 
(end)  to  be  18  in.  long  and  side  blocks  (center)  to  be  24  in.  long. 


Fig.  100-U — Boxed  Automobiles — Double  Deck  Loading 

When  there  is  insufficient  space  to  use  side  blocks  as  specified, 
two  side  stakes  with  8  in.  above  car  floor  must  be  used  to  each 
side  of  each  box  and  space  between  the  box  and  side  stakes  must 
be  completely  filled  in  with  blocking  at  least  4  in.  high,  which 
must  be  securely  nailed  to  car  floor.     See  Fig.  100-S. 

1365.  For  loads  above  22,500  lb.,  all  heel  blocks  must  be  backed 
up  by  one  plank  2  in.  by  6  in.  extending  full  width  of  load  and 
securely  nailed  to  floor.    See  Fig.  100-T. 
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1366.  Any  arrangement  of  equal  strength  to  that  specified  here- 
in will  be  accepted  as  an  alternative. 

Double   Tier  Loading — Flat   Cars — Figs.    loo-U   and   loo-V. 

1367.  Double  deck  loading  shall  be  in   accordance  with   Figs. 
100-U  and  1(X>V. 

When   total   load   exceeds  22,500  lb.,   reinforced   end   blocking 
should  be  used,  as  shown  in  Fig.  100-U. 
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Fig.  100-V — Boxed  Automobiles — Double  Deck  Loading 

Any   arrangement   of   equal   strength   to   that   specified   herein 
will  be  accepted  as  an  alternative. 

Pyramid  Loading — Flat  Cars. — Fig.  loo-W. 
1368.  Pyramid  loading  shall  be  in  accordance  with  Fig.  100-W. 
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Fig.  100-W — Boxed  Automobiles — Pyramid  Loading 

Any  arrangement  of  equal  strength  to  that  specified  herein 
will  be  accepted  as  an  alternative. 

Single  Tier  Loading  in  Gondola  Cars. 

1369.  Load  may  be  placed  against  end  gate  or  end  of  car  oppo- 
site brake  mast. 

The  other  end  of  load  to  be  blocked  as  shown  in  Figs.  100-P 
or  100-R.  When  there  is  insufficient  space  at  end  of  load  to  use 
heel  blocks,  one  2  in.  by  6  in.  extending  full  width  of  load  and 
securely  nailed  to  floor  of  car  with  not  less  than  20d  nails 
(cement-coated  preferred)  may  be  substituted. 

Any  arrangement  of  equal  strength  to  that  specified  herein  will 
be  accepted  as  an  alternative. 

Double  Tier  and  Pyramid  Loading  in  Gondola  Cars. 

1370.  Load  may  be  placed  against  end  gate  or  end  of  car  oppo- 
site brake  mast. 

The  other  end  of  load  to  be  blocked  as  shown  in  Figs.  100-P 
or  100-R.  When  there  is  insufficient  space  at  end  of  load  to  use 
heel  blocks,  one  2  in.  by  6  in.  extending  full  width  of  load  and 
securely  nailed  to  floor  of  car  with  not  less  than  20d  nails 
(cement-coated  preferred)  may  be  substituted. 

Boxes  at  top  of  load  are  to  be  secured  in  the  manner  shown  on 
Figs.  100-U,  100-V  and  100-W. 


Any  arrangement  of  equal  strength  to  that  specified  herein 
will  be  accepted  as  an  alternative. 

Proposed  Rearrangement  of  the  Loading  Rules 

It  has  been  decided  by  the  committee  to  rearrange  the  loading 
rules  book,  with  a  view  of  cutting  down  the  number  of  separate 
groups  of  rules  that  have  been  issued  in  pamphlet  form.  This 
will  be  accomplished  by  placing  all  rules,  such  as  lumber,  timber, 
logs,  ties,  etc.,  in  one  group.  By  this  arrangement  the  rules  can 
be  reduced  considerably  in  size,  as  a  large  number  of  repetitions 
of  general  rules  will  be  eliminated.  The  following  is  an  outline 
of  the  proposed  rearrangement : 

Group  No.  I. — To  be  included  with  each  pamphlet  issued. 
General  paragraphs,  pages  1  to  .32,  inclusive. 

Group  No.  2. — Rule  governing  the  loading  of  lumber  or  timber 
on  open  cars.    Paragraphs  100  to  168,  inclusive. 

Rule  governing  the  loading  of  logs,  telegraph  and  telephone 
poles,  piling  and  props  on  open  cars.  Paragraphs  200  to  249, 
inclusive. 

Rule  governing  the  loading  of  tan  bark,  slab  wood  and  lath  on 
open  cars.     Paragraphs  300  to  314,  inclusive. 

Rule  governing  the  loading  of  ties,  fence  posts  and  similar 
material.    Paragraphs  400  to  408,  inclusive. 

Rule  governing  loading  barrel  staves,  fence  posts,  wooden 
billets,  lath,  tan  bark  and  similar  short  wood  in  box  or  stock 
cars.     Paragraphs  2100  to  2106,  inclusive. 

Rule  governing  loading  of  ties  in  box  or  stock  cars.  Para- 
graphs 2200  to  2207,  inclusive. 

Rule  governing  loading  of  barrels  in  box  or  stock  cars.  Para- 
graphs 2000  to  2006,  inclusive. 

Group  No.  J. — Rule  governing  the  loading  of  structural  ma- 
terial, plates,  girders,  etc.,  on  open  cars.  Paragraphs  500  to  566- J, 
inclusive. 

Rule  governing  the  loading  of  rolled  material  of  small  sectional 
area,  short  billets,  rails,  small  castings,  wheels  and  tires  on  open 
cars.    Paragraphs  600  to  612,  inclusive. 

Rule  governing  the  loading  of  turntables.  Paragraphs  700  to 
723,  inclusive. 

Rule  governing  the  loading  of  mounted  wheels  on  open  cars. 
Paragraphs  1600  to  1608,  inclusive. 

Rule  governing  loading  tires  in  box  or  stock  cars.  Para- 
graphs 2300  to  2307,  inclusive. 

Rule  governing  loading  of  car  wheels  in  box  or  stock  cars. 
Paragraphs  2400  to  2407,  inclusive. 

Rule  governing  loading  of  metal  sheets  or  plates  in  box  cars. 
Paragraphs  2900  to  2908,  inclusive. 

Rule  governing  the  loading  of  pipe  on  open  cars.  Paragraphs 
800  to  823,  inclusive. 

Rule  governing  loading  of  scrap,  junk  and  similar  material  on 
cars  with  or  without  racks.    Paragraphs  1700  to  1708,  inclusive. 

Rule  governing  loading  of  iron  ore,  limestone  or  similar 
material  on  open  cars.    Paragraphs  1800  to  1805,  inclusive. 

Group  No.  4. — Rule  governing  the  loading  of  cylindrical  boiler 
shells  or  tanks.     Paragraphs  1100  to  1120,  inclusive. 

Rule  governing  loading  of  engines  and  similar  machinery. 
Paragraphs  1200  to  1212,  inclusive. 

Rule  governing  loading  of  heavy  machinery  such  as  lathes, 
planers,  boring  machines,  etc.,  in  box  or  stock  cars.  Paragraphs 
2600  to  2606,  inclusive. 

Rule  governing  loading  greased  shaftings  in  box  or  stock  cars. 
Paragraphs  2700  to  2707,  inclusive. 

Rule  governing  the  loading  of  mining  cars,  dump  cars,  and 
similar  vehicles  on  open  cars.     Paragraphs  900  to  913,  inclusive. 

Rule  governing  loading  of  derrick  cars,  steam  shovels,  and 
similar  pivoted  machinery.     Paragraphs   1400  to  1410,  inclusive. 

Rule  governing  loading  of  plate  glass  on  flat  or  gondola  cars. 
Paragraphs  1500  to  1507,  inclusive. 

Rule  governing  loading  of  scrap,  junk  and  similar  material  on 
cars  with  or  without  racks.    Paragraphs  1700  to  1708,  inclusive. 
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Grouf>  iXo.  5, — Rule  governing  loading  concrete  culvert  pipe  on 
flat  cars.    Paraumph  824. 

Rule  Koverning  loading  of  stone  or  brick  on  open  cars.  Para- 
graplis  llXX)  to  lOi.l,  inclusive. 

Rule  governing  loading  brick  and  building  tile  in  box  or  stock 
cars.     Paragraphs  1900  to  1907,  inclusive. 

Rule  governing  loading  of  sewer  pipe  or  drain  tile  in  box  or 
stock  cars.    Paragraphs  2500  to  2507,  inclusive. 

Group  No.  6. — Rule  governing  loading  of  automobiles,  trucks 
and  trailers  on  freight  cars.    Rules  1300  to  1357,  inclusive. 

The  attention  of  your  committee  has  been  directed  to  certain 
drop  end  gondola  cars,  recently  constructed,  in  which  the  rein- 
forcement for  the  corner  stake  at  end  of  car  narrows  the  drop 
end  gate  opening  to  such  an  extent  that  such  cars  are  practically 
useless  for  twin  shipments  loaded  on  floor  of  car,  requiring  18 
in.  clearance  on  each  side  of  the  lading  for  curving.  It  is  sug- 
gested that  this  subject  be  referred  to  the  car  construction  com- 
mittee with  the  recommendation  that  a  minimum  width  clear 
opening  be  established  between  corner  stake  reinforcements  for 
cars  of  future  construction  so  that  these  cars,  which  are  a  mill 
district  car,  may  not  be  barred  from  hauling  twin  shipments. 

The  report  is  signed  by  R.  L.  Kleine,  Pennsylvania;  J.  J.  Burch, 
N.  &  W.;  E.  J.  Robertson,  Soo  Line;  J.  E.  Mehan,  C,  M.  &  St. 
P.;  Samuel  Lynn,  P.  &  L.  E. ;  Ira  Everett,  L.  V.;  T.  O.  Sechrist, 
L.  &  N.;  E.  N.  Harding,  I.  C.  and  G.  R.  Lovejoy,  Detroit 
Terminal. 

Discussion 

R.  L.  Kleine  (Penna.),  chairman  of  the  committee  said: 
The  work  of  your  Loading  Committee  during  the  past  year 
consisted  mostly  of  considering  the  changes  recommended  by 
members  and  shippers,  particularly  steel  and  automobile  ship- 
pers. We  held  a  number  of  joint  conferences  with  these  ship- 
pers, and  I  am  glad  to  say  that  our  conference  work  has  gone 
along  satisfactorily.  The  steel  shippers,  however,  still  have 
some  objections  to  our  requirements.  They  think  they  are 
too  rigid,  but  we  are  ironing  them  out  from  time  to  time. 
Your  committee  does  not  feel  like  making  any  changes  in 
the  rules  where  a  question  of  safety  is  involved,  or  where  in 
their  opinion  there  is  any  doubt  as  to  a  question  of  safety. 

For  example,  there  v^^as  a  meeting  of  steel  shippers  yes- 
terday afternoon  to  consider  the  binder  question  on  double 
loads.  They  wanted  a  modification  in  the  number  of  binders 
specified  last  year.  The  committee  had  considered  that  at 
two  previous  meetings.  It  did  not  feel  that  any  further 
modifications  could  be  made.  The  suggestion  was  offered 
that  where  three  binders  had  been  specified  in  the  double 
load — formerly  only  one  was  required— we  would  try  out 
the  omission  of  the  centre  binder.  This  committee  would 
like  to  have  authority  to  do  that  without  making  any  change 
in  the  rules,  and  with  the  idea  that  if  it  does  not  get  us  into 
any  difficulties,  we  will  recommend  that  change  during  the 
year. 

The  composite  spacing  block  has  been  tried  out  and  found 
to  be  very  successful,  and  therefore  the  committee  would 
recommend  that  as  a  substitute  for  the  present  composite 
block,  the  standard  steel  spacing  block  not  to  be  changed. 
The  recommendations  of  the  committee  on  automobile  load- 
ing are  the  result  of  joint  conferences  with  the  shippers. 
There  is  no  disagreement  in  regard  to  the  details  presented. 

A  motion  was  made  and  seconded  that  the  report  he  received, 
and  submitted  to  letter  ballot. 

W.  F.  Kiesel,  Jr.  (Penna.)  :  The  Loading  Committee  has  put 
up  a  question  to  the  Car  Construction  Committee  in  the  last 
paragraph  which  cannot  be  answered  unless  we  have  a  specified 
design  of  car.  It  would  be  preferable  if  the  Loading  Committee 
would  specify  the  narrowest  limits  we  can  work  to,  so  that  the 
Car  Construction  Committee  could  state,  when  the  question  of 
designing  comes  up,  whether  or  not  the  design  can  be  made  to 
conform  with  these  rules. 

Mr.  Kleine :  It  is  not  a  question  of  the  narrowest  limits  we 
want  there;  it  is  a  question  of  the  widest  limits.  I  believe  the 
Car  Construction  Committee  ought  to  set  a  minimum.  This 
particular  feature  was  brought  out  very  strongly  by  the  steel 
shippers.  There  have  been  a  number  of  drop-end  gondola  cars 
designed  to  carry  products  into  the  mills,  and  they  cannot  be 
loaded  out  on  account  of  the  narrow  clearance  at  the  drop-end 


gate.  To  reinforce  the  corner  post  drop-end  gale,  plates  of  such 
width  have  been  used  that  there  is  insulTicient  rijoni  for  fully 
loading  the  car,  and  it  is  within  the  ijrovincc  of  the  Car  Con- 
struction Committee  at  least  to  recommend  a  minimum  width 
of  opening. 

Samuel  Lynn  (P.  &  L.  E.)  :  We  are  building  a  car  for  the 
purpose  of  loading  long  material.  Then  we  get  the  wide  gus- 
set plate,  and  we  get  the  car  out  of  the  service  for  which  it  is 
built.  That  is  a  matter  which  the  Car  Construction  Committee 
should  consider. 

P.  P.  Barthelcmy  (Great  Northern)  :  On  our  road  we  haul 
a  great  deal  of  lumber,  double  loads  and  long  timbers,  and  we 
have  experienced  considerable  trouble  with  that  class  of  car. 
The  construction  ought  to  be  such  that  we  would  have  prac- 
tically as  large  clearance  at  the  end  gate,  with  the  exception 
of  some  slight  reinforcement,  as  the  general  opening  between 
the  posts  of  the  car. 

C.  F.  Giles  (L.  &  N.)  :  We  all  recognize  the  authority  of 
this  association  to  make  rules,  but  it  is  up  to  the  individual 
members  of  the  association  to  see  that  these  rules  are  carried 
out.  A  great  deal  of  dissatisfaction  and  trouble,  and  great 
delays,  are  caused  at  interchange  points  by  reason  of  the  fact 
that  cars  are  not  loaded  in  accordance  with  the  loading  rules, 
and  the  interchange  point  is  not  the  place  for  this  thing  to  be 
taken  care  of.  It  should  be  taken  care  of  at  the  point  where  the 
cars  are  loaded,  and  this  applies  especially  to  the  way  in  which 
the  lading  is  put  on  the  cars  and  the  protection  of  the  side 
doors. 

On  our  road,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  many  other  roads 
have  the  same  experience,  many  cars  are  stopped  at  inter- 
change points  by  reason  of  the  doors  not  being  properly  pro- 
tected. I  want  to  emphasize  the  importance  of  individual 
members  of  the  association  handling  the  matter  with  proper 
authority  to  see  if  the  cars  cannot  be  properly  laden  at  loading 
points. 

Chairman  Tollerton :  The  chairman  will  be  glad  to  extend 
the  privilege  of  the  floor  to  the  steel  shippers  who  are  present 
at  the  meeting,  and  we  will  be  glad  to  hear  from  them. 

Charles  Orchard :  I  think  Mr.  Kleine  has  summed  up  the 
arguments  we  introduced  in  our  conferences  in  respect  to  the 
additional  clearances  desired.  It  is  a  matter  of  intensive  load- 
ing— we  desire  to  get  the  largest  possible  tonnage  on  the  cars 
that  will  be  safe.  We  are  held  down  by  the  loading  rules  to 
75  per  cent  of  the  marked  capacity  on  these  floor  loads,  and 
where  there  is  considerable  space  taken  up  by  these  gussets, 
it  is  impossible  to  get  the  required  18  in.  clearance.  In  our 
desires  to  avoid  any  unsafe  loading,  there  is  a  great  probability 
that  the  cars  will  go  out  short  of  the  loading  we  desire  to 
get  on  them. 

The  gusset  braces  and  braces  to  the  ends  of  the  car  restrict 
us,  not  only  in  the  weight  desired  to  be  loaded  on  some  of  the 
cars,  but  in  the  use  of  the  cars  at  all,  and  it  results  in  our 
sending  the  cars  out  with  loads  that  are  not  as  safe  as  they 
would  be  otherwise  with  the  larger  space.  I  hope  that  Mr. 
Kleine's  suggestion  can  be  given  careful  consideration. 

T.  H.  Goodnow  (C.  &  N.  W.)  :  I  believe  the  only  way  by 
which  we  are  ever  going  to  enforce  the  proper  loading  of  cars 
is  to  bill  back  on  the  originating  line  for  the  improper  loading, 
insecure  door  protection,  and  features  of  a  similar  character. 
Some  roads  do  not  seem  to  exercise  any  supervision  over  these 
matters,  and  the  car  is  passed  in  interchange  until  it  comes  to 
some  of  the  larger  gateways,  where  a  closer  check  is  being  made, 
and  there  it  is  held  up.  Unless  you  can  penalize  the  loading  line, 
instead  of  the  intermediate  line,  I  am  afraid  that  practice  will 
continue  as  it  does  at  the  present  time.  The  question  has  been 
up  several  times  and  never  been  acted  upon,  and  possibly  it  is 
one  for  the  Traffic  Section  to  settle. 

J.  S.  Neary  (Monon)  :  We  have  many  cars  loaded  in  the 
stone  districts  and  there  is  some  objection  from  the  connecting 
lines  in  regard  to  the  end  braces.  Three-fifths  of  the  flat  cars 
coming  into  that  territory  are  not  equipped  with  stake  pockets. 
The  absence  of  these  stake  pockets  is  the  fault  of  the  roads 
themselves,  instead  of  the  stone  shippers,  and  some  action 
should  be  taken  to  requite  the  equipment  of  all  cars  with  stake 
pockets. 

The  motion  to  accept  the  report  and  refer  it  to  letter  ballot 
was  put  to  a  vote  and  carried. 
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Report  on  Train  Brake  and  Signal  Equipment 


PART  I — Retaining  Valves  For  Freight  Equipment 
Cars 

HE      SUBJECT      REFERRED      tO      the 

Committee  on  Train  Brake 
and  Signal  Equipment  during 
the  past  year,  on  which  the  fol- 
lowing report  is  submitted, 
were  10  in  number. 

The  committee  recommend  in 
its  1919  report,  "for  adoption  as 
recommended  practice,  two- 
pressure  spring  ■  type  retaining 
valves  of  such  capacity  as 
may  be  required  by  individual 
roads,  leaving  the  question  of 
standard  capacity  open  for 
further  consideration."  This 
was  adopted  by  letter  ballot, 
and  the  committee  was  request- 
ed to  report  on  the  question  of 
standard  capacity  for  retaining 
valves  of  the  two-pressure  spring  type. 

The  committee  appointed  a  sub-committee  to  make,  subject 
to  the  approval  of  the  general  committee,  such  observations  and 
road  tests  as  will  be  required  in  determining  what  capacity  re- 
taining valves  should  be  recommended.  Pending  completion  of 
these  observations,  the  committee  reports  progress  and  asks  for 
further  time  on  the  question  of  retaining  valve  capacity. 

PART    II— Standard    For     Air    Brakes,     M.     C.    B. 

Sheet  No.  18 

It  has  been  suggested  that  M  C.  B.  Sheet  No.  18  should  be 
revised  to  show  (a)  the  material  of  which  the  brake  details 
shown  thereon  should  be  made;  (b)  the  omission  of  the  second 
hole  from  the  end  of  the  dead  lever  guide  which  is  attached  to 
the  bolster,   as   it  is   seldom,   if   ever,   practical   to   connect   the 


PART  III— Brake  Chain  Failures  on  Tank  Cars 

A  request  was  received  to  report  on  the  failure  of  hand  brake 
chains  on  tank  cars  caused  by  these  chains  rubbing  on  the  axle. 
This  investigation  was  made  by  a  sub-committee  which  examined 
a  large  number  of  cars,  45  per  cent  of  which  were  found  with 
hand  brake  rods  and  chains  arranged  as  shown  in  Fig.  2,  Group 
1,  on  which  these  chain  failures  were  to  be  expected. 

Fifty-five  per  cent  of  the  cars  examined  by  the  committee  had 
the  parts  in  question  arranged  as  shown  in  Group  2,  with  which 
there  was  no  indication  of  the  chains  coming  in  contact  with  the 
axle. 

It  is  recommended  that  the  chain  rods  be  made  long  enough 
to  reach  the  center  of  axle  preferably  extend  two  inches  forward 
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Fig.  1 — Dead  Lever  Guides  and  Truck  Connections 

guide  at  this  point  to  the  dead  lever;  (c)  a  curved  dead  lever 
guide,  as  straight  guides  do  not  always  clear  the  car  framing 
when  dead  lever  is  connected  close  to  bolster;  and,  (d)  to  pro- 
vide for  dead  lever  guides  made  of  malleable  iron. 

All  brake  details  shown  on  the  sheet  in  question  are  to  be 
made  of  wrought  iron  or  steel,  except  the  truck  lever  connector 
(bottom  rod)  which  may  be  cast  steel  and  for  which  there  are 
no  detail  drawings.  The  committee,  therefore,  recommends 
replacing  the  dead  lever  guide  and  the  note  on  the  use  of  cast 
steel  bottom  rods  with  the  details  shown  in  Fig.  1. 


■00  OUT  or  SUPPOOT. 

GP0UPN9  4. 
Fig.  2 — Hand  Brake  Chains  on  Tank  Cars 

of  the  axle  center  and  be  suspended  six  inches  above  the  axle, 
as  shown  in  Group  2.  Group  3  shows,  as  a  matter  of  infor- 
mation, preferred  means  of  suspending  the  hand  brake  rod  to 
prevent  it  coming  in  contact  with  the  axle. 

PART  IV— Location  of  Angle  Cocks 

The  standard  location  of  angle  cock  on  freight  cars  as  shown 
on  M.  C.  B.  Sheet  No.  18  is,  for  wooden  cars,  13  in.  from  the 
center  of  the  car  and  13  in.  back  of  the  pulling  face  of  the 
knuckle,  and  for  steel  cars  built  after  1916,  15  in.  from  the  center 
of  the  car  and  9  in,  back  of  the  knuckle  face.  These  dimensions 
are  tabulated  as  B  and  C,  respectively.  The  sheet  also  contains 
a  note  reading:  "Dimension  B  must  bear  a  fixed  relation  to 
dimension  C.  When  dimension  B  must  be  increased  or  decreased 
from  dimensions  shown  in  table,  dimension  C  shall  be  deter- 
mined from  the  formula  C  =  39  —  2B." 

C.  B.  Young  advised  that  through  slight  variations  in  con- 
struction the  angle  cock  on  a  large  number  of  new  cars  built  for 
the  U.  S.  R.  A.  is  15}^  in.  and  9  in.,  respectively,  from  center  of 
car  and  knuckle  face,  and  recommended  changing  the  formula 
on  M.  C.  B.  Sheet  No.  18  to  C  =  40  2B. 
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This  siihjcct  was  referred  to  a  suli-commitfcc  to  investigate 
tlie  question  of  clearance  between  couplers  and  anK'le  cocks  or 
hose,  possible  stretching'  of  hose  witii  draft  near  under  tension 
and  ears  on  curves,  and  the  cfTect  on  air  hose  of  tlie  an^le  of 
the  cock  key  to  the  vertical.  The  sub-comniitlee's  lindinns  are 
shown  in  the  accompanying  drawings. 

Fig.  3  shows  at  Section  AA  a  clearance  of  practically  !4  in. 
between  the  guard  arm  of  the  type  "P"  coupler  and  hose  adjacent 
to  angle  cock  on  a  car  measuring  33  ft.  10  in.  over  striking  faces, 
with  the  car  on  a  bb-ft.  radius  curve,  the  l)rakc  pipe  located 
ISYi  in.  from  center  of  the  car,  the  angle  cock  key  9  in.  back  of 
the  "neutral  coupling  line"  and  the  coupler  against  the  side  stop. 

Substantially  the  same  clearance  is  shown  in  Fig.  4  for  a  type 
"D"  coupler  on  a  U.  S.  R.  A.  50-ton  low-side  gondola  car  having 
the  brake  pipe  located  15^.  in.  from  the  center  of  the  car  and 
the  angle  cock  8  in.  back  of  the  pulling  face  of  the  coupler  and 
at  an  angle  of  30  dcg.  from  the  vertical.  This  clearance  is  in- 
creased to  1%  in.  with  the  angle  cock  20  dcg.  from  the  vertical. 

Fig.  5  shows  the  relative  position  of  adjacent  angle  cocks  on 
two  cars,  of  the  length  shown  in  the  drawing,  coupled  on  a  No. 
6  crossover,  witii  brake  pipe  and  angle  cocks  in  the  several  posi- 
tions indicated  in  the  table.  It  will  be  noted  from  Column  D, 
under  30  Degrees,  that  the  proposed  change  in  the  formula  is 
equivalent  to  shortening  each  air  hose  7-16  in.,  which  the  com- 
mittee does  not  believe  should  be  done.  It  will  also  be  noted 
by  comparing  Columns  D  under  30  and  20  Degrees,  that  making 
the  angle  of  the  cock  key  less  than  30  deg.  from  the  vertical  is 
equivalent  to  shortening  the  hose  in  substantially  the  same  ratio 
as  increasing  the  distance  from  the  center  of  the  car  to  the 
center  of  the  brake  pipe. 

The  committee  has  also  made  some  experiments  to  determine 
if  reducing  the  angle  of  the  cock  to  the  vertical,  to  provide 
better  clearance  between  the  hose  and  the  coupler  guard  arm, 
would  have  an  important  bearing  on  kinking  the  air  hose.  It  is 
found  that  when  cars  are  on  straight  track  and  the  draft  gear 
compressed  solid,  there  is  slightly  less  kinking  of  the  hose  with 
a   20   deg.    angle   than    with    the   30   deg.    angle ;   but    when    the 


has  been  experienced  with  hose  couplings  leaking  at  the  packing 
rings  in  cold  weather,  changing  the  angle  of  the  cock  is  not 
considcre<l  advisable. 

It  is  conclusive  from  the  foregoing  that  the  brake  pipe  on  a 
car  having  type  "D"  couplers  with  a  side  movement  of  2"/$  in. 
should  be  not  less  than  ISyi  in.  from  the  center  of  the  car  at 
the  angle  cock.     The  committee,  therefore  recommends  that  no 
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change  be  made  in  the  present  standard  location  of  angle  cock, 
but  that  a  new  line  be  added  to  the  table  on  M.  C.  B.  Sheet  No. 
18  showing  B  and  C  to  be  15V^  in.  and  8  in.,  respectively,  for 
new  cars  or  cars  having  type  "D"  couplers. 

PART  V— Text  For  Standard  Manual 

The  committee  has  prepared  and  submitted  to  the  secretary, 
for  the  standard  manual,  text  on   (a)  air  brakes,  (b)  use  of  air 
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adjacent  angle  cocks  on  two  cars  coupled  are  in  their  extreme 
positions,  on  curves  with  the  draft  gear  under  tension,  the  30 
deg.  angle  is  the  preferable  one ;  and,  owing  to  difficulty  which 


brake  defect  card,  (c)  air  brake  hose,  (d)  gages  for  air  brake 
hose,  (e)  gage  for  air  brake  hose  coupling  packing  rings,  and 
(f)  air  brake  appliances. 
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Part  VI — Automatic  Hose  Connectors 

Owing  to  the  magnitude  of  this  subject,  the  committee  has 
done  Httle  more  than  outline  a  plan  to  be  followed  in  investi- 
gating the  subject,  and  reports  progress  and  recommends  that 
the  subject  be  continued,  for  which  a  special  committee  should 
be  appointed  or  another  member  added  to  the  Train  Brake  and 
Signal  Committee,  in  order  that  a  sub-committee  may  be  selected 
to  handle  the  subject  of  automatic  connectors. 

Part  VII — Substitution  of  Triple  Valve — Cleaning  and 
Stenciling  Cylinders  and  Triples 

The  proper  substitution  of  triple  valves  when  making  repairs 
to   freight  cars  in  interchange  service  has  been  the  subject  of 
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some  correspondence  between  the  Arbitration  Committee  and 
this  committee,  the  latter  committee's  recommendations  having 
been  submitted  to  and  approved  by  the  Arbitration  Committee. 

Part  VIII— Brake  Cylinder  Packing 

The  question  of  leather  substitutes  for  brake  cylinder  packing 
has  been  considered,  and,  due  to  the  conflicting  results  of  tests 
conducted  on  the  several  roads  represented  on  the  committee, 
the  committee  does  not  feel  that  it  could  consistently  recommend 
the  use  of  brake  cylinder  packing  made  of  leather  substitutes. 


It  is  recommended,  however,  that  the  subject  be  continued  for 
further  investigation. 


Part  IX — Cleaning,  Lubricating  and  Testing  Triple 
Valves 

The  present  instructions  on  lubricating  triple  valves  provide 
for  the  application  of  more  graphite  than  the  committee  believes 
should  be  used,  and  it  is  recommended  that  Section  13  in  the 
standard  instructions  on  cleaning,  lubricating  and  testing  triple 
valves  be  revised  to  read :  "Lubricate  the  seat  and  face  of  the 
slide  valve  and  slide-valve  graduating  valve  with  high-grade, 
very  fine,  dry  graphite,  rubbing  it  on  to  the  surface  and  the 
upper  portion  of  the  bushing  where  the  slide-valve  spring  bears 
with  a  flat-pointed  stick,  over  the  end  of  which  a  piece  of 
chamois  skin  has  been  glued,  taking  care  to  work  the  graphite 
into  the  pores  of  the  metal,  but  leave  no  loose  graphite  on  the 
seat.  The  chamois  skin  can  be  dispensed  with  provided  the  stick 
is  made  of  soft  wood,  such  as  white  pine,  which  will  easily  hold 
all  the  graphite  that  can  be  rubbed  into  the  surfaces  of  the  metal. 
The  parts  to  be  lubricated  with  graphite  must  be  free  from  oil 
or  grease." 

Part  X — Adjustment  of  Brake  Power  on  Freight  Cars 

This  subject  was  received  too  late  for  the  committee  to  take 
action  on  this  year,  but  it  is  the  belief  of  the  committee  that 
the  present  requirements  for  adequate  hand  brake  power  on  cars 
other  than  tank  cars  are  very  indefinite,  and  that  the  correctness 
of  the  requirements  will  have  to  be  demonstrated  by  actual  trial. 
The  committee  will  consider  this  subject  during  the  coming  year. 

The  report  was  signed  by  T.  L.  Burton  (Chairman),  New 
York  Central ;  B.  P.  Flory,  New  York,  Ontario  &  Western ; 
J.  M.  Henry,  Pennsylvania;  L.  P.  Streeter,  Illinois  Central; 
R.  B.  Rasbridge,  Philadelphia  &  Reading;  G.  H.  Wood,  Atchison, 
Topeka  &  Santa  Fe,  and  H.  M.  Curry,  Northern  Pacific. 

Discussion 

T.  L.  Burton  (N.  Y.  C.)  :  At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  commit- 
tee a  communication  was  read  from  R.  W.  Bell  of  the  Illinois 
Central  calling  attention  to  damaged  freight  equipment  caused 
by  bursted  air  hose,  and  also  calling  attention  to  some  considera- 
tion which  had  been  given  that  subject  by  the  Air  Brake  Associa- 
tion, and  urging  the  importance  of  something  being  done  to  re- 
lieve the  situation.  In  due  course  this  subject  will  receive  the 
proper  consideration  of  the  committee.  Meanwhile  attention  is 
called  to  the  standard  practice  which  was  adopted  last  year  of 
testing  air  brake  hose  with  soap  suds  when  cars  receive  testing 
or  air  brake  repairs  on  shop  and  repair  tracks,  which,  if  properly 
followed  up,  should  afford  great  relief  from  the  source  com- 
plained of. 

A  motion  to  acceft  the  report  and  refer  such  items  as  are 
necessary  to  letter  ballot  was  made  and  carried. 


Report  of  the  Committee  on  Resolutions 


CE.  Chambers,  chairman  of  the  committee,  submitted  the 
following  resolution : 
•  Resolved,  That  Section  III  Mechanical,  of  the  American 
Railroad  Association,  is  opposed  to  legislation  making  the  use  of 
the  metric  system  of  weights  and  measures  obligatory  to  the 
exclusion  of  the  English  system  or  the  American  system  at 
present  in  general  use. 
A  motion  to  adopt  the  resolution  was  made  and  carried. 

Change  in  Name  of  Section 

Mr.  Fuller  presented  the  following  resolution  : 
Resolved,  That  it  is  the  sense  of  this  convention  that  Section 
III— Mechanical  does  not  clearly  indicate  the  scope  and 
identity  of  the  organizations  interested;  that  these  organiza- 
tions have  functioned  for  so  many  years  and  are  recognized 
more  clearly  by  the  original  names,  that  the  name  of  Section 
III — Mechanical,  be  changed  to  read  "American  Railroad  Asso- 
ciation, Section  III— Master  Mechanics,  Master  Car  Builders, 


and  Subordinate  Mechanical  Organizations,"  this  being  more 
clearly  in  line  with  the  other  sections  which  have  retained  their 
individual  names  in  the  reorganization. 

Mr.  Brazier:  I  am  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Reso- 
lutions, and  I  want  to  say  that  this  thing  is  very  near  to  my 
heart.  There  is  nothing  like  a  good  name,  and  there  is  no 
name  in  the  history  of  American  railroading  that  stands 
higher  than  the  names  Master  Car  Builders'  Association  and 
American  Railway  Master  Mechanics'  Association,  in  this 
country  and  in  Canada,   (applause). 

A  motion  that  the  resolution  be  adopted  was  made  and  carried. 

Mr.  Fuller:  In  connection  with  the  resolution  adopted  by 
the  convention  Monday  last,  to  the  effect  that  presiding  offi- 
cers rotate  annually,  we  wish  to  offer  the  following  resolu- 
tion: 

Resolved:  It  is  the  sense  of  this  convention  that  the  Nominat- 
ing Committee  be  instructed  to  consider  only  members  of 
the  General  Committee  when  nominating  members  for  pre- 
siding officers,  i.  e..  Chairman  and  Vice-Chairman;  also,  that 
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in  S(>  far  as  possible  pust-iircsidciils  of  the  orKanizatioiis  be 
considered  for  members  of  the  General  Conmiitlee.  not  to 
exceed  one-half  of  the  total  personnel  of  the  committee. 

A  motion  to  udofl  the  r,solulion  was  made  mid  carried. 

Mr.   Fuller:     The  committee  desires  to  offer  the  following: 

Resolved.  That  it  is  the  sense  of  this  convc-ntiun  that  when 
practicable  the  approved  recommendations  of  this  orKani/ation 
be  put  into  i)ractice  on  locomotives,  cars  and  in  siiops,  and  that 
executive  officers  be  requested  to  lend  their  good  offices  to 
bring  about  this  result. 

A  motion  that  the  resolution  he  adopted  was  made  and  carried. 

Mr.   Fuller  presented  the  following: 

Whereas.  The  Railway  Supply  Men's  Association  has  gathered 
together  for  our  benefit  the  largest  and  most  comprehensive 
exhibit  of  railway  mechanical  machinery  and  appliances  ever 
collected  at  one  time,  have  carried  out  such  an  acceptable  pro- 
gram of  entertainment  for  the  members  of  tTie  section,  their 
friends  and  families,  and  without  confusion  have  enrolled  the 
largest  attendance  of  any  mechanical  convention;  and 

Whereas,  the  Atlantic  City  Hotel  Men's  Association  have  in 
their  usual  manner  provided  so  acceptably  for  our  welfare  and 
comfort;  and 

iVhereas,  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  American  Railroad 


Association  have  indicated  their  fullest  approval  of  the  work 
of  the  section  in  the  convention,  together  with  enthusiastic  in- 
spiration   for   future  work;  and 

lyhcreas,  the  meetings  have  been  so  ably  planned  and  guided 
by  the  ofTicers,  and  special  thanks  are  due  the  secretary  for  his 
untiring  efforts  and  for  the  very  able  manner  in  which  com- 
mittee meetings  have  been  handled  and  reports  furnished  in 
ample  tiin.c  for  perusal  before  the  meetings;  therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  that  the  appreciation  of  Section  III — Mechanical 
of  the  American  Railroad  Association  be  extended  to  the  Rail- 
way Supply  Men's  Association  for  preparing  the  exhibits  and 
furnishing  our  entertainments;  the  Atlantic  City  Hotel  Men's 
Association ;  the  management  of  Young's  Steel  Pier  for  the  im- 
provement made  since  our  last  convention,  and  the  co-operation 
so  freely  given;  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  American  Rail- 
road Association,  and  the  secretary  and  retiring  officers  of  the 
section ;  and  to  the  Railway  Age  warm  thanks  are  extended  for 
the  up-to-the-minute  reports  of  our  proceedings. 

A  motion  to  adopt  the  resolution  was  made  and  carried. 

A  motion  that  a  vole  of  thanks  he  extended  to  the  Resolutions 
Committee  for  the  work  they  have  done  in  connection  with  these 
resolutions  and  others  that  have  been  offered  was  made  and 
carried. 


Report  on  Train  Lighting  and  Equipment 


HE    COMMITTEE   WAS    INSTRUCTED 

to  prepare,  in  so  far  as  it 
was  possible,  a  specifica- 
tion for  axle  generators. 
Similar  work  had  been  as- 
signed to  a  committee  of 
the  Association  of  Railway 
Electrical  Engineers.  The 
members  of  the  committee 
were  also  members  of  the 
A.  R.  E.  E.  Committee  and 
the  two  committees  there- 
fore decided  to  hold  joint 
meetings. 

Representatives  of  the 
axle  generator  manufac- 
turers were  invited  to  at- 
tend the  meetings  of  the 
committee  and  consider- 
able correspondence  was 
conducted  with  them  and  also  with  the  manufacturers  of 
ball   bearings. 

Before  presenting  the  result  of  the  work  of  the  committee 
in  the  shape  of  a  specification,  it  seems  desirable  to  discuss, 
in  more  or  less  detail,  the  various  features  that  were  con- 
sidered. This  discussion  will  serve  to  explain  why  certain 
items,  which  form  a  part  of  a  complete  specification  were 
omitted;  and  why  items  that  were  included  were  finally  de- 
cided upon. 

Generator  Frame  Material 

Generator  frames  may  be  made  of  rolled  or  cast  steel  or 
of  cast  iron.  Cast  iron  is  lower  in  cost  per  pound  than  steel, 
but  has  a  lower  magnetic  permeability,  therefore  requiring  a 
greater  weight  to  obtain  the  same  electrical  effect.  From  a 
service  standpoint  each  material  is  acceptable  and  the  deci- 
sion which  to  use  is  really  based  on  economic  considerations; 
modified  by  the  space  requirements  that  must  be  observed. 
Where  space  is  a  factor,  the  frame  should  be  of  cast  or  rolled 
steel.    Where  space  is  not  a  factor,  cast  iron  may  be  used. 

Armature  Shaft  Material 

Armature  shafts  were  formerly  made  of  mild  steel  and 
trouble  with  these  shafts  breaking  or  bending  at  the  pulley 
end,  was  encountered.  This  trouble  was  probably  due  in 
some  cases  to  the  strain  caused  by  excessive  belt  tension, 
in  others  to  the  shock  of  coupling  or  to  torsion  developed 
when  the  bearings  seized.  The  use  of  ball  bearings  has 
practically  eliminated  the  latter  cause  and  at  the  same  time, 


has  necessitated,  in  order  to  mount  properly  the  bearing 
and  permit  its  removal  and  reapplication,  the  use  of  a  better 
grade  of  steel.  It,  therefore,  seems  desirable  to  specify  the 
characteristics  that  a  steel  suitable  for  this  purpose  should 
possess. 

Assembly  of  Armature 

For  years  the  armatures  of  axle  generators  were  built  with 
the  laminations  and  end  plates  keyed  directly  to  the  arma- 
ture shaft,  a  construction  that  necessitated  scrapping  the 
armature  when  the  shaft  was  damaged.  Modern  armatures 
of  all  types  of  electrical  machines  have  the  laminations  and 
end  plates  and  also  the  commutator  assembled  on  a  quill 
and  the  quill  is  then  keyed  to  the  shaft.  This  construction 
permits  the  removal  and  replacement  of  the  shaft. 

Bearings 

The  sleeve  bearings  that  were  originally  used  on  axle 
generators  were  a  most  prolific  source  of  trouble,  due  to 
wearing,  running  hot  and  seizing.  Also  the  bearings  were 
not  interchangeable,  almost  every  make  and  type  of  gene- 
rator requiring  a  different  bearing.  These  conditions  re- 
quired that  the  bearings  be  frequently  and  carefully  in- 
spected, as  excessive  wear  would  permit  the  armature  to 
drop  and  strike  on  the  pole  face  damaging  both  field  and 
armatures.  In  order  to  guard  against  this  condition  and 
postpone  the  day  on  which  it  would  be  necessary  to  renew 
the  bearings  on  account  of  legitimate  wear,  it  was  customary 
to  design  the  generator  with  an  air  gap  having  a  liberal 
mechanical  clearance,  which  of  course  tended  to  increase  the 
size  of  the  generator  and  also  the  cost.  Ball  bearings  seemed 
to  offer  a  remedy  for  this  trouble,  inasmuch  as  they  had  been 
standardized  by  the  manufacturers  in  a  series  of  definite  sizes, 
so  that  ball  bearings  of  any  given  size,  no  matter  by  whom 
manufactured  were  interchangeable  and  due  to  the  construc- 
tion of  the  bearing  the  clearance  of  the  air  gap  could  be 
reduced  materially  without  danger  to  the  armature  striking 
on  the  pole  faces. 

The  movement  to  standardize  ball  bearings  was  started  at 
the  time  the  use  of  ball  bearings  was  first  begun.  After 
consultations  with  the  ball  bearing  and  axle  generator  manu- 
facturers a  series  of  sizes  was  selected  and  reported  by  the 
committee.  (See  M.  C.  B.  Proceedings,  Vol.  51,  1917,  Page 
98,  and  Vol.  52,  1918,  Pages  137  and  1007.) 

The  committee  recommends  that  two  additional  sizes  be 
added,  as  shown  in  the  table  on  sizes  of  ball  bearings,  as 
given  in  the  specification. 

It  is  essential  to  obtain  good  service  that  ball  bearings  be 
not  overloaded  and  also  the  manner  in  which  the  bearings 
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are  mounted  is  of  great  importance  in  determining  the  serv- 
ice to  be  obtained.  Thus  one  bearing  must  approximately 
be  fixed  in  position,  while  the  other  must  have  a  longitudinal 
movement  so  that  it  can  accommodate  itself  to  the  change  in 
length   of  the  armature   shaft   as   these  changes   occur  with 


Fig.   1 — 4^   in.   Pulley  for   Controlled   Speed   Generator 

varying  temperatures.  The  load  on  a  bearing  is  either  radial, 
thrust,  or  a  combination  of  the  two.  From  the  nature  of 
the  design  the  greater  part  of  the  radial  load  must  be  borne 
by  the  pulley  bearing,  and  it  is  therefore,  customary,  in  order 
to  equalize  the  load,  to  make  the  commutator  end-bearing 
sustain  the  thrust. 

It  is  also  essential  that  a  proper  fit  of  the  shaft  in  the 
bearing  and  of  the  bearing  in  the  housing  be  obtained.  If 
the  shaft  is  too  small  or  the  housing  either  too  large  or  too 
small,  the  bearing  will  not  function  as  a  bearing.  If  the 
shaft  is  too  large  the  inner  race  of  the  bearing  will  probably 
crack  when  the  attempt  is  made  to  mount  the  bearing  on  the 
shaft. 

In  the  past  such  terms  as  "sucking  fit,"  "press  fit,"  and 
"light  drive  fit,"  were  used  to  describe  the  various  kinds  of 
fit  desired,  but  these  terms  were  not  accurate  and  it  seems 


best  that  certain  dimensions  with  allowable  tolerances  be 
fixed.  The  question  was  therefore  taken  up  with  the  ball 
bearing  manufacturers  and  information  obtained  relative  to 
the  above,  together  with  corresponding  data  concerning  the 
bearings   themselves. 

Grease  Retainers 

When  sleeve  bearings  were  used,  oil  was  the  lubricant 
employed,  and  this  oil  would  travel  along  the  shaft  and  into 
frame,  where  it  would  become  mixed  with  carbon  dust  and 
cause  grounds;  or  become  deposited  on  the  commutator 
causing  the  generator  to  fail  to  generate.  With  ball  bear- 
ings, which  in  this  service,  ordinarily  use  grease  as  a  lubri- 
cant; the  same  trouble  is  sometimes  experienced  during  very 
warm  weather,  if  an  excessive  amount  of  grease  be  placed 
in  the  bearing  and  some  provision  be  not  made  to  retain  it. 
This  trouble  can  be  prevented  if  grooves  be  machined  in  the 
bore  of  the  end  housings  and  felt  washers  fitting  the  shaft 
snugly  be  applied  to  the  inner  side  of  the  commutator  end 
housing  and  to  both  sides  of  the  pulley  end  housing. 


Fig.  2. —  5>4  in.  Pulley  for  Controlled  Speed  Generator 

Pulleys,  Pulley  Nuts  and  Keys 

In  past  years  the  committee  has  made  recommendations 
relative  armature  pulleys,  pulley  nuts  and  keys,  see  M.  C.  B. 
Proceedings  as  noted  on  the  next  page. 
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The  idea  on  which  these  recommendations  were  based  was 
to  standardize  fully  the  armature  pulley  so  that  renewals 
could    be   promptly    made    to    foreign   cars,   and   three    sizes, 


Fig.  3.-5^  in.   Pulley  for  Free  Speed  Generator 

i.  e.,  5y2  in.,  8  in.  and  11  in.  diameter  were  selected.  It  now 
appears  advisable,  in  view  of  the  advent  of  the  "controlled 
speed"  axle  generator  and  what  will  later  be  said  on  the  sub- 
ject of  "capacity"  and  "minimum  full  load  speed,"  to  increase 
the  number  of  pulleys  as  determined  by  the  diameter,  while 
retaining  the  other  dimensions,  such  as  bore,  taper,  etc., 
which  will  enable  one  to  renew  a  broken  pulley  even  though 
the  pulley  applied  be  not  of  proper  diameter  to  obtain  the 
minimum  full  load  train  speed  for  which  the  generator  was 
intended. 

Armature  pulleys  have  been  made  of  pressed  steel,  cast 
steel,  malleable  iron,  cast  iron  and  various  composite  struc- 
tures. General  experience  indicates  that  of  these  various 
materials,  cast  iron,  everything  considered,  is  the  most  suit- 
able for  the  work,  and   that  much  of  the   trouble  that  has 


been  experienced  with  cast  iron  i)iilleys  has  been  due  to  the 
design. 

The  committee  has  therefore  prepared  design  for  cast  iron 
pulleys  in  the  following  sizes: 


Controlled  speed  generators 
Diameter  of  pulley — inches 

S'A 


I'rcc  speed   Rencrators 
Diameter  of  pulley — inclic 
S'A 
6A 
8 
10 


The  designs  being  such  that  it  is  hoped  that  the  trouble, 
i.  e.,  broken  flanges,  will  be  at  least  partially  overcome. 
These  designs  are  shown  on  Figs.  1  and  2  for  controlled 
speed  generators  and  Figs.  3  to  6,  inclusive,  for  the  free 
speed   generators. 

Pulleys  of  these  designs  for  free  speed  type  of  generators 
are  interchangeable  for  all  makes  and  sizes  of  generators  of 
the  general  type  having  the  pulley  fit  shown  on  drawing 
U-7  for  axle  generator  having  ball  bearings. 

The  size  of  the  armature  pulley  that  should  be  used  in  any 
given  case  will  depend  upon   the  maximum  load,  the  mini- 


Fig.  4. — 61^   in.   Pulley  for  Free  Speed  Generator 


mum  full  load  speed  desired,  the  pulley  ratio,  the  maximum 
size  pulley  permissible  and  the  belt  clearances. 

The  present  recommended  standard  armature  pulley  nut 
is  of  the  castellated  type  as  shown  on  M.  C.  B.  Sheet  U-7. 
It  is  not  practicable  to  use  a  castellated  nut  on  pulleys  less 
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than  8  in.  in  diameter  on  account  of  lack  of  space  to  insert 
the  cotter  pin.  Furthermore  with  the  pulley  seat  having  a 
taper  of  V/i  in.  per  ft.  it  is  not  always  possible  to  turn  the 
nut  forward  so  that  the  slots  in  the  nut  coincide  with  the 
hole  in  the  shaft  and  the  nut  must  therefore  he  backed  off  to 
permit  insertion  of  the  cotter.  This  leaves  the  pulley  loose 
on  the  shaft  and  the  keyways  are  soon  ruined.  The  com- 
mittee has  recommended  that  the  castellated  nut  and  cotter 
key  be  eliminated  and  that  a  locking  nut  of  a  type  acceptable 
to  the  purchaser  be  used.  (See  M.  C.  B.  Proceedings,  Vol. 
51,  1917,  Page  102.) 

Field  Coils 

When  field  coils  are  constructed  so  that  there  are  no 
means  other  than  the  outer  layers  of  tape,  for  holding  the 
several  turns  fixed  in  their  relation  to  one  another,  move- 


Fig.  5. — 8  in.  Pulley  for  Free  Speed  Generator 

ment  of  the  several  turns  results  due  to  the  vibration  occur- 
ring from  service  conditions. 

As  the  cotton  insulation  that  is  generally  used,  will  in 
time  char  due  to  the  heat  generated  by  the  operation  of  the 
generator,  this  movement  will  flake  of?  the  charred  insulation 
and  the  turns  will  be  short-circuited,  or  in  other  words,  the 
coil  will  be  burned  out.  The  vibration  will,  in  time,  simi- 
larly affect  a  similar  coil  insulated  with  Class  "B"  insulation. 
It  is  therefore  important  that  the  several  turns  and  layers 
be  so  held  that  no  relative  movement  can  occur.  This  can 
be  accomplished  by  impregnating  the  coils  with  an  insulat- 


ing compound  which  binds  the  several  layers  and  turns  into 
one  solid  mass  so  that  no  relative  movement  can  result. 
Therefore  field  coils  should  be  impregnated  to  conform  with 
established  practices  of  electrical  manufacturers  or  thor- 
oughly saturated  by  dipping  process  with  insulating  material 
and  then  baked. 

Air  Gap 

The  smaller  the  air  gap,  tliat  is,  the  distance  radially  be- 
tween the  iron  of  the  armature  and  the  pole  face  the  less 


Fig.  6.— 10  in.  Pulley  for  Free  Speed  Generator 

the  reluctance  of  the  magnetic  circuit,  and  therefore  the  less 
the  number  of  ampere  turns  which  are  required  to  energize 
the  field.  Decreasing  the  air  gap  therefore  tends  to  reduce 
the  size  of  the  generators  and  also  its  first  cost.  The  use 
of  ball  bearings  permits  the  use  of  a  small  air  gap  as  little 
provision  for  wear  is  necessary.  Experience  has  shown  that 
when  using  ball  bearings,  the  mechanical  clearance  in  the 
air  gap  will  be  sufficient,  if  it  is  possible  to  pass  in  a  direc- 
tion parallel  to  the  shaft,  at  all  points  between  the  armature 
and  the  pole  faces  an  oval  feeler  Yi  in.  wide  and  0.05  in. 
thick. 

Regulator — Location  of  Holes  for  Supporting  Bolts 

The  two  Z-bars  or  other  shapes  by  which  the  generator 
and  lamp  regulator  panels  are  supported  are  ordinarily,  most 
conveniently  placed  in  the  regular  cabinet  in  a  vertical  posi- 
tion. Therefore,  if  the  horizontal  distance  between  the  cen- 
ters of  the  holes  in  the  panels  through  which  the  supporting 
bolts  pass  is  standardized,  one  location  of  these  regulator 
supports  may  be  employed  which  will  tend  to  simplify  the 
car  construction.  It  is,  of  course,  desirable  that  the  vertical 
centers  of  the   same  holes   be  also  standardized  but  not  so 
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important  as  it  is  for  the  horizontal  holes.  The  committee 
investiKufeil  this  matter  and  found  the  horizontal  center  of 
these  holes  varied  from  13  to  14>4  in.  while  the  vertical  cen- 
ters varied   from  eiglit  to  31  in. 

By  aKreement  with  the  axle  jjenerator  manufacturers,  the 
width  of  all  panels,  both  generator  and  lamp  regulator  panels 
has  been  made   16  in.  and  the  horizontal   distance  between 
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Fig.  7 

center  of  holes  which  are  ^e  in.  in  diameter,  has  been  made 
14  in.,  they  being  placed  1  in.  from  each  side  and  also  1  in. 
from  each  end  of  the  panel. 

In  order  to  prevent  the  supporting  frame  work  short- 
circuiting  the  wiring  on  the  rear  of  the  panels,  it  is  frequently 
necessary  to  have  clearance  at  this  point. 

The  corner  bracket  used  for  this  purpose  to  be  inter- 
changeable and  to  make  all  panels  interchangeable  should  be 
designed  so  that  the  holes  for  the  supporting  bolts  shall  be 
the  same  size  as  the  hole  in  the  panel,  i.  e.,  %6  in.  and  when 
mounted  on  the  panel  should  have  the  same  horizontal  dis- 
tance between  centers,  i.  e.,  14  in. 

Minimum  Full  Load  Speed 

The  minimum  r.  p.  m.  of  the  armature,  or  the  minimum 
miles  per  hour  of  car  travel,  at  which  the  generator  will  carry 
full  rated  load,  is  known  as  the  "minimum  full  load  speed." 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  relative  values  of  the  two  ways 
of  expressing  this  speed  will  vary  with  the  pulley  ratio  and 
size  of  wheel. 

This  relation  is  shown  on  Fig.  7  to  10,  inclusive. 

The  "minimum  full  load  speed,''  expressed  as  r.  p.  m.  of 
the  armature,  is  a  factor  of  prime  importance  in  the  design 
of  the  axle  generator;  a  lower  r.  p.  m.  generally  necessitating 
a  larger  generator.  Until  quite  recent  years,  axle  generators 
were  purchased  principally  for  use  on  cars  operated  in 
through  service  on  the  main  line  of  railroads,  where  ordi- 
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narily  the  distance  and  therefore  the  time  interval  between 
stops,  was  considerable,  while  the  average  rate  of  speed  was 
comparatively  high.  Under  these  circumstances  a  minimum 
full  load  speed  of  approximately  25  miles  per  hour  was  low 
enough  to  give  satisfactory  operation. 
However,  a  point  has  lately  been  reached  in  equipping  pas- 


senger cars  with  electric  light  that  makes  it  necessary  to 
consider  the  conditions  which  obtain  when  the  cars  to  be 
lighted  are  operated  in  branch  line  or  local  service. 

The  operating  conditions  that  are  generally  characteristic 
of  branch  line  and  local  service  are: 

(a).  A  less  distance  between  stops  than  is  gener- 
ally encountered  on  main  lines,  and  therefore  a  less 
time  interval  between  stops. 

(b).  A  lower  schedule  speed,  both  average  and 
maximum. 

(c).    A  less  total  distance  to  traverse  in  a  day. 
Therefore,   the  actual   time   that  the   axle   generator  is  in 
operation  per  day  is  generally  less  in  branch  line  and  local 
service  than  it  is  in  main  line  service,  and  the  percentage  of 
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the  total  elapsed  time  of  the  run  that  the  train  speed  is  above 
a  given  figure,  is  also  less. 

It  is  therefore  apparent,  that  an  axle  generator  which  will 
maintain  the  lighting  of  a  car  in  main  line  service,  may  give 
entirely  unsatisfactory  results  when  the  car  is  operated  in 
branch  line  or  local  service;  but  that  a  generator  that  will 
maintain  the  lighting  in  branch  line  and  local  service  will 
also  maintain  the  lighting  in  main  line  service.  In  other 
words,  the  generator  with  the  low  minimum  full  load  speed 
will  maintain  the  lighting  in  both  classes  of  service. 

As  operating  conditions  may  cause  cars  assigned  to  branch 
line  or  local  service  to  be  shifted  to  main  line  service  and 
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Fig.  10 

vice-versa,  it  would  seem  desirable,  from  an  operating  point 
of  view,  to  have  all  cars  equipped  with  generators  which  will 
permit  the  car  to  be  used  wherever  it  may  seem  desirable. 

If  generators  with  a  given  minimum  full  load  speed  will 
not  satisfactorily  maintain  the  lighting  of  the  car,  there  are 
only  two  remedies  in  so  far  as  the  axle  generator  is 
concerned: 

(a).  Decrease  the  minimum  full  load  speed  so  as 
to  have  the  generator  in  action  a  greater  proportion 
of  the  time. 

(b).  Increase  the  net  ampere  capacity  of  the  gene- 
rator. 
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Both  courses  result  in  an  increase  in  the  total  ampere  hour 
output  of  the  generator  and  both  will  entail  a  generator  of 
larger   physical    dimensions. 

It  is  a  comparatively  simple  matter  to  take  a  series  of 
speed  time  curves  and  from  an  inspection  of  them,  deter- 
mine a  proper  minimum  full  load  speed,  and  then  calculate 
the  net  ampere  capacity  required  of  the  generator.  It  is  a 
much  more  difficult  problem  to  assume  a  new  ainpere  capa- 
city and  determine  the  maximum  possible  value  of  the  mini- 
mum full   load   speed. 

Typical  speed  time  curves  of  branch  line  operation  are 
shown  on   Fig.   11. 

The  question  is  further  discussed  under  the  caption,  "Net 
ampere  capacity  for  axle  generators." 

Designation  of  Axle  Generator  Capacity 

Heretofore  it  has  been  customary  to  refer  to  axle  genera- 
tors as  having  a  certain  kilowatt  capacity.  In  view  of  the 
Association  in  1919  having  adopted  as  Recommended  Prac- 
tice that  the  rating  of  axle  generators  shall  be  expressed  in 
amperes,  it  appears  preferable  to  refer  to  them  hereafter  as 
having  a  certain  "net  current  capacity." 

Net  Current  Capacity  of  Axle  Generators 

In  determining  the  minimum  net  current  capacity  of  an 
axle  generator  that  will  be  required  to  maintain  successfully 
the  electric  service  on  a  certain  run,  consideration  must  be 
given  to   several  conditions. 

The  two  factors  which  determine  the  minimum  generator 
capacity  are  the  amperes  on  battery  discharge  and  the  bat- 
tery capacity,  and  these  vary  with: 

(a).    The  size  of  the  car,  that  is  the  number  and 

voltage  of  the  lamps,  fans,  etc.,  installed  on  the  car. 

(b).    The  amperes  required  to  operate  the  lamps, 


Of  course,  the  higher  the  minimum  full  load  speed  is  as- 
sumed, the  greater  the  net  current  capacity  of  the  generator 
must  be;  as  in  the  same  cycle  of  operation  of  the  car,  it  is 
in  action  a  lesser  time,  while  the  ampere  hour  requirements 
may  be  and  generally  are,  increased. 

From  the  above  it  will  be  seen  that  to  cover  the  entire 
field,  i.  e..  all  classes  of  cars,  kinds  of  service  and  character 
of  runs,  the  calculated  minimum  net  ampere  capacity  would 
probably  vary  with  each  possible  combination. 

It  should  also  be  noted  that,  while  a  higher  minimum  full 
load  speed  in  miles  per  hour,  entails  a  larger  output  in  am- 
pere hours,  and  ordinarily  would  require  a  generator  of 
larger  capacity,  this  is  not  necessarily  so,  and  in  fact  the 
reverse  may  be  the  case. 

The  reason  for  this  is,  that  as  yet,  the  question  of  the 
minimum  armature  r.  p.  m.,  at  which  the  generator  will  carry 
the  desired  net  amperes,  has  not  been  considered. 

Minimum  Armature  Speed 

The  minimum  armature  speed  depends  upon: 

(a).    The  minimum  train  speed  at  which  the  gene- 
rator must  carry  the  desired  net  amperes, 
(b).    The  diameter  of  the  car  wheel, 
(c).    The  relative  diameter  of  the  axle  and  arma- 
ture pulley,  i.  e.,  the  ratio  of  reduction. 
When  considering  the  minimum  armature  r.  p.  m.  at  which 
the  net  ampere  capacity  is  to  be  generated  and  the  ratio  of 
reduction  to  be  used,  the  question  of  the  maximum  armature 
r.  p.  m.  must  not  be  lost  sight  of,  as  otherwise,  as  high  train 
speeds,  the  r.  p.  m.  of  the  armature  may  be  so  great  as  to  be 
dangerous. 

Consideration  of  the  above  indicates  that  for  any  given 
case  a  great  number  of  solutions  is  possible,  and  that,  when 
all  cases  are  considered  the  number  of  possible  solutions  of 
the  minimum  net  ampere  capacity  is  infinite. 
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fans,  etc.,  when  the  maximum  number  in  service  at 
any  one  time  is  turned  on. 

(c).  The  magnitude  and  duration  of  the  various 
discharges  of  the  battery  and  the  time  at  which  each 
occurs  with  respect  to  the  full  cycle  of  operation  of 
the  car. 

(d).  The  speed  time  curve  of  the  car  for  its  full 
cycle  of  operation  taking  into  consideration  the 
question  of  the  relation  of  the  time  at  which  current 
will  be  required  with  respect  to  this  speed  time  curve. 
(e).  Having  decided  upon  the  voltage  of  the  bat- 
tery, a  study  of  conditions  (a),  (b)  and  (c)  will  de- 
termine the  ampere  hour  capacity  of  the  battery  to 
be  used;  and  the  capacity  determines  the  normal  rate 
of  charge  and  discharge  of  the  battery. 

(f).    Conditions    (c),    (d)    and    (e)    must   then   be 
studied  to  determine  the  net  ampere  capacity  of  the 
axle   generator. 
To   do   this  a   minimum  full  load   speed  must  first  be  as- 
sumed.    Then  the  generator  while  running  at  this  or  higher 
speeds  must  furnish  all  current  required  by  the  lamps,  fans, 
etc.,  and  in  addition  it  must  replace  in  the  battery  the  am- 
pere   hours    consumed    when    the    speed    is    less    than    the 
assumed  minimum  speed  plus  additional  ampere  hours   suf- 
ficient   to    compensate    for    the    ampere    hour    efficiency    or 
inherent  losses  of  the  battery. 


When  theory  is  reduced  to  practice,  a  number  of  factors, 
such  as  clearance,  practical  pulley  ratios,  belt  strength,  etc., 
operate  to  reduce  greatly  the  number  of  practical  solutions. 

The  committee  considers  that  experience  has  demonstrated 
that  the   following  combination  will  cover   the   entire  field: 


CLASS  OF  SERVICE 


Official,  sleeping,  parlor, 
mail  and  dining  cars 
having  heavy  lighting 
loads,  or  severe  operating 
conditions    

Mail,  dining  cars,  etc., 
where  the  lighting  loads 
are  not  so  heavy  or  the 
operating  conditions  so 
severe    

Coaches,  passenger  baggage 
cars,  baggage  cars  under 
average  operating  condi- 
tions     

Same  cars  as  next  above 
operating  in  slow  speed 
branch  line  or  local 
service     


Approx- 

Ampere hour 

Minimum 

imate 

capacity  of 

Ampere 

full 

maximum 

battery 

capacity 

load 

load 

of 

speed 

demand 

Min.         Max. 

generator 

M.  P.  H. 

It  is,  however,  an  open  question  as  to  how  far  to  apply 
this  table.  The  question  should  be  determined  by  each  rail- 
road from  a  study  of  the  conditions  under  which  their  cars 
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must  operate;  giving  full  consideration  to  the  first  cost  of 
equipment;  value  of  stock  to  be  carried  for  repair,  etc. 

For  instance,  if  the  conditions  on  any  road  are  such  that 
the  majority  of  cars  rctiuire,  for  successful  liKhtiiij;,  an  axle 
generator  having  a  niininuitn  full  load  speed  of,  say  16  miles 
per  hour,  and  conditions  of  ojicration  arc  such  that  the  cars 
are  liable  to  be  transferred  from  one  class  of  service  to 
another,  it  would  seem  desirable  to  make  all  generators  of 
the  one  design,  even  though  the  first  cost  of  some  of  the 
generators  was  greater  than  necessary.  The  advantage  of 
no  restrictions  on  the  operating  department  in  the  manipu- 
lation of  the  cars  and  of  having  one  type  of  generator  and 
the  decrease  in  the  amount  of  repair  parts  to  be  carried  in 
stock  should  outweigh  the  additional  first  cost. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  the  cars  are  restricted  to  certain  runs 
and  if  the  requirements  of  the  service  indicate  that  a  con- 
siderable number  of  cars  requires  generators  having  mini- 
mum full  load  speed  of  21  miles  per  hour  or  i)oth  21  and  26 
miles  per  hour,  it  might  be  desirable  to  have  generators  of 
different  minimum  full  load  speed. 

Main  Generator  Fuse  Clips 

It  is  desirable  that  the  various  pieces  of  apparatus  that  are 
mounted  upon  the  generator  regulator  and  lamp  regulator 
panels  may  be  removed  and  reapplied  without  it  being  neces- 
sary to  remove  the  panel  from  its  support. 

The  contracts  of  the  generator  main  fuse  in  the  armature 
circuit  now  shown  on  M.  C.  B.  Sheet  U-5,  are  one  of  the 
parts  that  it  is  necessary  to  renew.  To  comply  with  the 
above  recommendation,  the  committee  submits  Fig.  12,  show- 
ing a  main  fuse  contact  on  which  the  clips  can  be  removed 
without  disturbing  the  panel. 

Regulator  Adjustments  for  Different  Types  of  Battery 

In  former  years  the  lead-acid-lead  battery  was  used  exclu- 
sively in  car  lighting  service,  but  of  late  the  nickel-alkali- 
iron  battery  is  also  used. 

The  charging  characteristics  of  the  two  types  of  battery 
are  radically  different  and  it  appears  advisable  that  the  gene- 
rator regulator  be  so  constructed  that  they  may  readily  be 
adjusted  to  suit  either  type  of  battery. 

Your  committee  in  its  1919  report,  recommended  that  the 
net  ampere  capacity  of  an  axle  generator  be  based  upon  a 
maximum  observable  rise  in  temperature  of  70°  and  110°  C, 
instead  of  the  corresponding  figures  of  the  American  Insti- 
tute of  Electrical  Engineers  of  65°  C  and  105°  C  respectively. 

This  was  done  under  a  misapprehension  of  the  true  mean- 
ing of  the  A.  I.  E.  E.  figures  and  because  a  comparison  of 
similar  tests  run  on  road  and  bench  indicated  that  on  the 
road  the  generator  would  operate  at  a  temperature  several 
degrees  lower  than   on  the  bench. 

This  recommendation  was  sent  to  letter  ballot  and  adopted 
as  Recommended  Practice.  However,  the  recommendation 
has  been  severely  criticized  on  the  ground  that  it  does  not 
conform  to  A.  I.  E.  E.  practice. 

On  looking  into  the  matter  further,  your  committee  feels 
that  the  criticism  is  well  founded. 

The  A.  I.  E.  E.  standardization  Rules  specify  that  the 
rating  of  motors  and  generators  shall  be  based  upon  a  maximum 
observable  rise  in  temperature  of  65°  C  and  a  maximum 
observable  temperature  of  105°  C  when  class  "A"  insulation 
is  used,  the  rating  taking  no  account  of  the  conditions  of 
service. 

The  A.  I.  E.  E.,  however,  recognizes,  especially  in  the  case 
of  railway  motors,  which  in  their  service  conditions  are  more 
nearly  comparable  to  an  axle  generator  than  any  other  class 
of  motor,  that  there  is  a  diflference  between  the  temperature 
at  which  a  machine  is  rated  and  the  temperature  at  which  it 
may  be  allowed  to  operate. 

Therefore,  the  committee  has,  in  submitting  these  specifi- 
cations, used  the  standard  temperature  values  of  the  A.  I. 
E.  E.,  but  would  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  under  similar 
conditions  of  test  an  axle  generator  will  operate  several 
degrees  cooler  on  the  road  than  on  the  bench. 

Having  discussed  the  various  features  that  must  be  con- 
sidered, your  committee  herewith  presents  the  following  spe- 
cifications for  axle  generators: 


Specification  for  Axle  Generators 

1.  General — (a)  This  si)cciticalion  is  intended  to  cover  axle 
generator  ecjuipmcnt  for  the  A.  H.  and  C.  Railroad,  delivery 
to  be  made  f.  o.  b.  manufacturers'  works. 

(b)  Submission  of  bid  will  be  understood  to  imply  that  the 
manufacturer  fully  understands  and  accepts  the  requirements 
imposed  by,  and  will  furnish  apparatus  which  will  comply  with 
this  specification. 

(c)  These  axle  generators  are  intended  for  service  on  cars 
having' a  total  load,  lamps,  fans,  etc.,  of amperes  at  32 
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volts.     Each  car  will  be  equipped  with cells  of  battery 

of ampere  hours  capacity. 

Note. —  The  railroad  company  shall  specify  whether  the 
lead-acid-lead  or  nickel-alkali-iron  battery  will  be  used. 

(a)   The  generator  shall  carry  full  load  at miles  per 

hour.  (For  recommended  values  of  minimum  full  load  speeds, 
see  below.) 


CLASS  OF  SERVICE 


Official,  sleeping,  parlor, 
mail  and  dining  cars 
having  heavy  lighting 
loads,  or  severe  operating 
conditions     

Mail,  dining  cars,  etc., 
where  the  lighting  loads 
are  not  so  heavy  or  the 
operating  conditions  so 
severe    

Coaches,  passenger-baggage 
cars,  baggage  cars  under 
average  operating  condi- 
tions     

Same  cars  as  next  above 
operating  in  slow  speed 
branch  line  or  local 
service    


Approx- 

Ampere hour 

Minimum 

imate 

capacity  of 

Ampere 

full 

maximum 

battery 

capacity 

load 

load 

of 

speed 

demand 

Min.         Max. 

generator 
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(e)  The  material  and  workmanship  shall  be  the  best  of 
their  respective  kinds. 

(f)  The  accredited  representative  of  the  A.  B.  and  C.  Rail- 
road shall  be  the  sole  judge,  on  all  questions  that  are  not 
capable  of  measurement  and  record,  as  to  whether  or  not. 
the  apparatus  complies  with  the  specification. 

(g)  The  apparatus  to  be  furnished  shall  consist  of: 

Axle  Generator, 

Axle   Generator   Pulley, 

Generator  Leads, 

Generator  Lead  Terminal  Block  (to  be  mounted  on 
car  body). 

Generator  Suspension, 

Generator  Regulator  (with  corner  brackets), 

Lamp  Voltage  Regulator  (with  corner  brackets). 

Axle  Pulley, 

Axle  Pulley  Bushing, 

Belt  and  Fasteners, 

Lamp  Circuit  Distributing  Panel. 
Note. — Any  item  not  desired  shall  be  crossed  out. 
2.  Axle  Generator — (a)  The  axle  generator  suspension  lugs 
shall  be  of  such  design  and  cross  section  as  to  eliminate,  as 
far  as  possible,  liability  to  blow  holes,  bubbles  or  other  man- 
ufacturing defects  which  may  tend  to  weaken  the  material 
in  the  lug  or  section  of  frame  adjacent  to  the  lug. 

The  holes  in  the  lug  shall  not  be  cored.  The  design  and 
location  of  the  lug  shall  be  aproved  by  the  railroad  company. 
Where  there  is  movement  of  suspension  links  or  pins  in  the 
lugs,  the  hole  in  the  lugs  shall  be  suitably  bushed,  the  bush- 
ing being  placed  in  the  lug  in  such  manner  that  it  cannot 
be  lost  or  move  relative  to  the  lug. 

(b)  The  generator  frame,  pole  pieces  and  end  housings 
shall  be  machined  so  that  all  are  in  accurate  alignment  and 
interchangeable  from  one  generator  to  another  of  the  same 
make,   size  and  type. 

(c)  The  end  housings  shall  be  machined  for  the  ball  bear- 
ings with  allowance  for  fit  as  given  below: 


(e)  The  armature  shaft  at  the  fits  for  the  inner  race  of 
the  ball  bearings  will  preferably  be  ground  to  the  diameter 
with  allowable  tolerances  as  given  below  for  the  size  of  ball 
bearing  to  be  used. 


Housing    Fits 

earing 

Outside  diameter. 

in. 

Allowance,  in. 

No. 

Nominal 

Majcimum 

Minimum 

Maximum 

Minimum 

304 

2.0473 

2.0473 

2.0465 

+.0026 

+.0008 

307 

3.1496 

3.1496 

3.1488 

+.0026 

+.0008 

308 

3.5433 

3.5433 

3.5425 

+.0026 

+.0008 

312 

5.1181 

5.1181 

5.1173 

+.0030 

+.0012 

407 

3.9370 

3.9370 

3.9362 

+.0030 

+.0012 

409 

4.7244 

4.7244 

4.7236 

+.0033 

+.0015 

412 

5.9055 

5.9055 

5.9043 

+.0037 

+.0015 

S 

HAFT  Fits 

Slid 

ine  fit 

Bore 

Pressed  fit  allowance,  in. 

allowance,  in. 

No, 

Nom. 

Max. 

Min. 

Max. 

Min. 

Desired. 

Max. 

Min. 

304 

0.7874 

0.7876 

0.7870 

+.0011 

+.0001 

+.0003 

—.0001 

—.0011 

307 

1.3780 

1.3782 

1.3776 

+.0012 

+.0002 

+.0005 

—.0001 

—.0011 

308 

1.5748 

1.5750 

1.5744 

+.0012 

+.0002 

+.0005 

—.0001 

—.0011 

312 

2.36221 

2.3624 

2.3617 

+.0015 

+.0004 

+.0007 

—.0001 

—.0012 

407 

1.3780 

1.3782 

1.3776 

+.0013 

+.0003 

+.0006 

—.0001 

—.0011 

409 

1.7717 

1.7719 

1.7713 

+.0014 

+.0004 

+.O0O7 

—.0001 

—.0011 

412 

2.3622 

2.3624 

2.3617 

+.0017 

+.0006 

+.0010 

—.0001 

—.0012 

Above  allowances  are  based  on  a  total  tolerance  of  0.0010 
in.  for  housing  bore. 


Above  allowances  are  based  on  a  total  tolerance  of  0.0004 
in.  for  shaft  diameter  at  fit. 

Should  the  bearing  be  mounted  on  the  shaft  by  means  of 
an  expansion  device  instead  of  a  press  or  sliding  fit,  this 
expansion  device  shall  be  so  constructed  as  to  relatively 
secure  the  bearing  to  the  shaft  and  to  lock  positively  under 
any  and  all  service  conditions. 

(f)  The  armature  shaft  for  all  axle  generators  at  the  pulley 
fit  shall  conform  to  the  dimensions  shown  on  M.  C.  B.  Sheet 
U-7. 

(g)  The  armature  shaft  pulley  nut  shall  be  of  the 

locking  nut  type.  The  face  of  the  nut  adjacent  to  the  hub 
of  the  pulley  shall  be  finished  square  with  the  axis  of  the 
thread. 

(h)  The  armature,  as  a  whole,  shall  be  designed  as  a  unit 
to  permit  the  ready  renewal  of  the  shaft  without  disturbing 
any  part  of  the  winding. 

(i)  The  commutator  bars  shall  be  hard-drawn,  drop  forged 
or  cast-swedged  copper  with  solid  risers.  The  insulation  be- 
tween bars  shall  be  high  grade  mica  of  such  design  and 
quality  as  will  wear  at  the  same  rate  as  the  bars.  The  com- 
mutator bars  shall  be  insulated  from  the  shell  by  built-up 
forms  of  high  grade  mica. 

The  commutator  shall  be  thoroughly  seasoned  and  securely 
fastened  on  the  shell. 

The  armature  conductors  shall  be  of  copper,  insulated, 
preferably  with  American  Institute  of  Electrical  Engineers 
Class  "B"   insulation. 

(1)  The  end  housing  shall  have  one  or  more  circuar  U-shaped 
grooves  machined  in  the  bore  through  which  the  shaft  passes; 
and  felt  washers,  fitting  the  shaft  snugly,  shall  be  applied  to  the 
inner  side  of  the  commutator  end  housing  and  to  both  sides  of 
the  pulley  end  housing. 

(m)  The  field  coils   shall  be  wound  with  copper,   insulated, 


(j)  Bearings  shall  be  of  the  annular  ball  type  and  of  the  size  specified    as  follows: 

BODY  SUSPENDED 
Width  of  belt  required    to  transmit  necessary  powei 


Truck 

Suspended 

Pulley  Comra. 

412  412 

'Preferred. 


Pulley 

412 


JAIternate. 


Free  speed 

4  in. 
Comm.  Pulley  Comm. 

•412  409  *409 

«409  ...  8407 


3  in. 

Pulley  Comm. 

407  407 


Controlled  speeed 

4  in. 
Pulley  Comm. 

312  312 

«308 


Bearings  shall  conform  to  the  following  dimensions  with  the  allowance  and  tolerance  as  given:   (S.  A.  E.   Standard). 


Bearing 
No. 

304 
307 
308 
312 
407 
409 
412 


Nom. 
0.7874 
1.3780 
1.5748 
2.3622 
1.3780 
1.7717 
2.3622 


(k)    One  end  be 
other  end  sail    be  m 


Inside   diameter 
inches 
Max. 
0.7876 
1.3782 
1.5750 
2.3624 
1,3782 
1.7719 
2.3624 
ring  shall  be  mounted 
unted  so  that  it  shall 


Min. 
0.7870 
1.3776 
1.5744 
2.3617 
1.3776 
1.7713 
2.3617 


Nom. 
2.0473 
3.1496 
3.5433 
5.1181 
3.9370 
4.7244 
5.9055 


Outside  diameter 
inches 
Max. 
2.0473 
3.1496 
3.5433 
5.1181 
3.9370 
4.7244 
5.9055 


Min.  Nom. 

2.0465  0.5906 

3.1488  0.8268 

3.5425  0.9055 

5.1173  1.2205 

3.9362  0.9843 

4.7236  1.1417 

5.9043  1.3780  

that  the  bearing  shall  have    approximately  0.01    in.   play  is  the  longitudinal  direction  of  the  shaft 
e  at  le.-ist   A   in.   play  in  the   longitudinal  direction  of  the   shaft 


width 
inches 
Max. 

0.5906 
0.8268 
0.9055 
1.2205 
0.9843 
1.1417 
1.3780 


Min. 
0.5856 
0.8218 
0.9005 
1.2155 
0.9793 
1.1367 
1.3730 


3  in. 

Pulley  Comm. 

307  307 

«304 


Inner 
0.0006 
0.0008 
0.0008 
0.0010 
0.0008 
0.0010 
0.0010 


Eccentricity 

tolerance's 

inches 


Outer 

0.0012 
0.0012 
0.0012 
0.0016 
0.0012 
0.0016 
0.0016 
.     The 


(d)  The    armature    shaft    shall    be    annealed    carbon    steel 
having  characteristics  equal  to  or  better  than  the  following: 

Carbon    0.38  to  0.52  per  cent 

Manganese     0.40  to  0.75  per  cent 

Phosphorus    (not   more   than)    0.05  per  cent 

Sulphur  (not  more  than) 0.05  per  cent 

Tensile  strength,  lbs.  per  sq.  in.   (not  less  than) 80,000 

Yield  point,  lbs.  per  sq.  in.   (not  less  than) . . .  .0.5  tensile  strength 
Elongation    in    2   in.,   per   cent   inverse    ratio,    1,800,000   h-   tensile 

strength 

Elongation  in   2  in.    (not  less  than) 20  per  cent 

Reduction   in   area   (not  less  than) 32  per  cent 

Reduction    in    area,    per    cent    inverse    ratio,    2,800,000    -;-    tensile 

strength 
Note. — See   specification   of   the    Railway   Master    Mechanics   Association 
for  annealed  carbon  steel.  Vol.  L,  1917-1918,  page  254. 


preferably  with  the  Class  "B"  insulation  of  the  American  Insti- 
tute of  Electrical  Engineers. 

The  field  coils  shall  be  form  wound,  impregnated  with  a  suit- 
able insulating  compound  to  conform  to  established  practices  of 
electrical  manufacturers,  or  thoroughly  saturated  by  the  dipping 
process  with  insulating  material  and  then  baked.  The  coils  shall 
be  covered  with  at  least  two  layers  of  insulating  tape  laid  with 
a  half  lap.  The  ends  of  each  coil  shall  be  marked  to  indicate 
the  inner  and  outer  ends  of  the  coil.  The  coil  shall  be  placed 
over  the  pole  pieces  and  so  held  as  to  prevent  positively  any  rela- 
tive movement  of  the  coil  with  respect  to  the  pole  piece. 

(n)  The  pole  changer  shall  be  of  such  design  as  to  throw  com- 
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pictcly,  from  one  position  to  the  other,  in  not  more  th:in  ten  revo- 
lutions (if  the  armature  shaft. 

(o)  Tlie  armature  pulley  shall  be in.  in  diameter  in  ac- 
cordance with  A.  R.  A.  Drawing  No and  is  intended  to 

be   driven   by   a    in ply   belt    from   an   axle   pulley 

. . .  .in.  in  diameter. 

(p)  Main  generator  and  field  leads  shall  he  not  less  than 
40  in.  louK  and  shall  consist  of  No.  4  A.  W.  G.  caiilc  of  not 
less  than  61  strands,  Vm  in.  wall  of  30  per  cent  Para  rubber  insu- 
lation, or  equivalent,  covered  with  two  braids. 

(q)  The  generator  shall  be  designed  to  generate  rated  volt- 
age (40  volts)  at  load  side  of  generator  regulator  and  to  carry 

fi'"   !«;»<' amperes   (net   current  capacity,   that   is,  total 

generated,  less  all  lield,  control  and  regulating  current  used 
in  the  generator  regulator  and  lamp  voltage  regulator),  at 
an  armature  speed  not  to  exceed r.  p.  ni. 


S60      Diam.  Axle  Pulley  x  Min.  full  load 
speed  of  ear  in  miks  per  hour 

X . 

60  Diam.  Armature  Pulley 


■  ^  r.  p.  m.  of  armature  shaft. 


This  value  shall  be  known  as  the  "minimum  full  load  speed" 
in  r.  p.  m.  of  the  generator.  (For  recommended  values  in  miles 
per  hour  see  table  in  Section  1-d.) 

(r)  The  generator,  with  an  armature  r.  p.  m.  of  not  more 
than  75  per  cent  of  the  above  speed,  shall  generate  sufficient 
voltage  and  current  to  close  the  automatic  switch  at  the  volt- 
age setting  as  given  for  same,  this  speed  being  known  as  the 
"cutting  in  speed"  in  r.  p.  m. 

(s)  The  generator  shall  be  safe  to  operate  both  electrically 
and  mechanically  at  an  armature  r.  p.  m.  of 

560        36      Diam.  Axle  Pulley  x  75  x  Factor 
of  Safety  1.2 

X  —  X   — 

36        33  Diam.  Armature  Pulley 


=  Max.   Armature   r.  p.   m. 


This  value  shall  be  known  as  the  "maximum  speed"  in  r.  p.  m. 
of  the  generator. 

(t)  At  all  speeds  from  cutting  in  to  maximum  speed,  and  at 
all  loads  from  zero  to  full  rated  ampere  capacity,  the  generator 
shall  operate  without  destructive  or  excessive  sparking  at  the 
brushes,  and  the  armature  and  armature  pulley  shall  rotate  in 
good  mechanical  balance. 

(u)  The  generator  shall  be  capable  of  delivering  rated  net 
amperes  within  a  range  of  37  to  48  volts.  (This  requirement  is 
not  intended  to  conflict  with  the  heat  test.) 

3.  Stis/yeiision. —  (a)    The   generators    shall    be    

suspended.      (The    Railroad    Company    shall    insert    "truck"    or 
"body.") 

(b)  The  suspension  shall  be  in  accordance  with  the  following 
drawings  of  the  A.  B.  and  C.  Railroad,  which  are  hereby  made 
a  part  of  this  specification,  or  they  may  be  in  accordance  with 
the  manufacturers'  standard  if  the  railroad  company  so  elect. 
(List  drawings  or  cross  out  section  applying  to  same.) 

4.  Belt  Tension  Device.— {a)  The  belt  tension  device  shall  be 
in  accordance  with  the  following  drawings  of  the  A.  B.  and  C. 
Railroad,  which  are  hereby  made  a  part  of  this  specification,  or 
they  may  be  in  accordance  with  the  manufacturers'  standard  if 
the  railroad  company  so  elect.  (List  drawing  or  cross  out  sec- 
tion applying  to  same.) 

5.  Generator  Regulator.— (a)  The  generator  regulator  panel 
shall  be  composed  of  a  non-conducting,  non-combustible  material 
having  a  horizontal  dimension  of  16  in.  and  a  thickness  of  at 
least  ^  in. 

(b)  The  panel  shall  have  four  holes  drilled  in  same  for  the 
supporting  bolts.  These  holes  shall  be  %6  in.  in  diameter  and 
located  1  in.  from  the  sides  and  1  in.  from  the  ends  of  the  panel, 
giving  a  horizontal  distance,  center  to  center  of  these  holes,  of 
14  in.  (Should  it  be  desired  to  use  a  corner  bracket  with  the 
panel,  same  shall  have  the  supporting  bolt  holes  drilled  '/le  in. 
in  diameter  and  so  located  that  when  mounted  on  the  panel  the 
horizontal  distance  between  center  of  holes  is  14  in.  For  at- 
tachment to  the  panel  the  corner  bracket  shall  be  drilled  and 
tapped  for  a  J^-in.  bolt  having  16  threads  per  in.) 

(c)  The  terminals  on  the  generator  regulator  panel  shall  be 
arranged  so  that,  in  a  horizontal  direction,  the  positive  is  at  the 
right  and  in  a  vertical  direction  the  positive  is  at  the  top. 

(d)  Each  terminal  shall  be  stamped  for  identification  and 
polarity. 


(e)  There  shall  be  included  with  the  generator  regulator 
panel,  wire  terminals  for  attachment  of  the  wires  to  the  panel 
terminals;  these  wire  terminals  being  stamped  to  correspond  to 
the  panel  terminals  to  which  they  arc  to  be  connected. 

(f)  The  ai)paratus  will,  preferably,  be  so  mounted  on  the 
|)anel  that  it  may  be  removed*  and  reapplied  without  it  being 
necessary  to  remove  the  panel  from  its  supports. 

(g)  The  connections  between  the  various  pieces  of  apparatus 
on  the  panel  shall  be,  so  far  as  is  possible,  on  the  back  of  the 
panel  and  preferably  soldered  after  final  adjustment  has  been 
made. 

(h)  The  panel  shall  be  supported  by  four  %-in.  bolts  having 
16  threads  per  inch. 

(i)  I'uses,  fuse  contracts  and  fuse  terminals  shall  conform 
to  A.  R.  A.  Drawing  No ., 

(j)  The  generator  regulator  automatic  switch  shall  be  set 
to  close  at  any  and  all  operating  temperatures  at  not  more  than 
34  volts,  this  voltage  being  attained  by  the  generator  at  not 
more  than  75  per  cent  of  minim-urn  full  load  speed. 

(k)  The  automatic  switch  must  open  and  close  without  chat- 
tering, pumping,  sticking  or  excessive  arching. 

(1)  The  generator  regulating  apparatus  and  battery  pro- 
tective devices  shall  be  of  such  design  as  to  satisfactorily  per- 
form all  the  following  functions : 

1.  Close  the  main  circuit  of  the  generator,  by  means  of  an 
automatic  switch,  in  order  to  permit  current  to  flow  from  the 
generator  to  the  battery  and  lamps  whenever  the  generator  de- 
velops proper  voltage. 

2.  Open  the  main  circuit  of  the  generator,  by  means  of  an 
automatic  switch,  in  order  to  prevent  the  discharge  of  the  bat- 
tery through  the  generator  when  the  r.  p.  m.  of  the  armature  has 
decreased  to  a  point  where  its  voltage  is  less  than  the  battery 
voltage. 

3.  Automatically  prevent  the  overloading  of  the  generator. 

4.  Automatically  control  the  rate  of  charge  of  the  battery. 

5.  Automatically  prevent  overcharging  the  battery  either  in 
amperes  or  ampere  hours. 

6.  In  case  of  open  battery  circuit  the  generator  shall  con- 
tinue to  carry  the  lamp  load  and  the  generator  regulator  shall 
automatically  prevent  an  excessive  rise  of  voltage  on  the  equip- 
ment. 

7.  Means  will  preferably  be  provided  whereby  the  adjust- 
ment of  the  regulator  can  readily  be  changed  from  the  voltage 
and  current  suitable  for  a  lead-acid-lead  battery  to  the  voltage 
and  current  suitable  for  a  nickel-alkali-iron  battery  of  the  same 
ampere  hour  capacity,  the  voltage  being  capable  of  being  varied 
independently  in  the  latter  case  from  1.72  to  1.8  to  1.88  per  cell 
,to  take  care  of  temperature  conditions. 

8.  For  any  given  condition  of  battery  with  any  variations  of 
speed  at  and  above  150  per  cent  of  minimum  full  load  speed  the 
regulator  shall  maintain  regulation  within  5  per  cent,  plus  or 
minus,  of  the  value  for  which  the  regulator  is  set  for  operation. 
This  value  to  apply  equally  whether  the  type  of  regulation  is  po- 
tential, current,  watts  or  any  combination  of  same. 

9.  When  submitting  proposition,  the  axle  generator  manu- 
facturers shall  describe  in  detail  the  type  of  control  of  gen- 
erator output  and  battery  charging  that  they  propose  to  furnish, 
submitting  such  curves  as  are  necessary  to  afford  a  complete 
explanation. 

Note. — Railroads  may  substitute  for  section  5-1  detailed  specifications 
covering  such  type  or  types  of  regulation  that  they  desire  to  consider,  pro- 
vided that  the  limits  are  not  greater  than  those  given  in  this  specification. 

6.  Lamp  Regulator — (a)  The  lamp  regulator  panel  shall  be 
composed  of  a  non-conducting,  non-combustible  material  having 
a  horizontal  over-all  dimension  of  16  in.  and  a  thickness  of  at 
least  54  in- 

(b)  This  panel  shall  have  four  holes  drilled  in  same  for  the 
supporting  bolts.  These  holes  shall  be  Vie  in.  in  diameter  and 
located  1  in.  from  the  sides  and  1  in.  from  the  ends,  giving  a 
horizontal  distance,  center  to  center  of  these  holes,  of  14  in. 
(Should  it  be  desired  to  use  corner  brackets  with  the  panels, 
same  shall  conform  to  the  requirements  as  given  under  "Gen- 
erator Regulator.") 
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(c)  The  terminals  on  the  panels  shall  be  so  arranged  that, 
in  a  horizontal  direction,  the  positive  is  at  the  right,  and  in  a 
vertical  direction  the  positive  is  at  the  top. 

(d)  Each  terminal  shall  be  stamped  for  identification  and 
polarity. 

(e)  There  shall  be  included  with  the  lamp  regulator  panel, 
wire  terminals  for  attachment  of  the  wires  to  the  panel  terminals, 
these  wire  terminals  being  stamped  to  correspond  to  the  panel 
terminals  to  which  they  are  to  be  connected. 

(f)  All  apparatus  will  preferably  be  so  mounted  on  the  panel 
that  it  may  be  removed  and  reapplied  without  it  being  necessary 
to  remove  the  panel  from  its  supports. 

(g)  The  connections  between  the  various  pieces  of  apparatus 
on  the  panel  shall  be,  so  far  as  is  possible,  on  the  back  of  the 
panel,  and  preferably,  soldered  after  final  adjustment  has  been 
made. 

(h)  The  panel  shall  be  supported  by  four  %-in.  bolts  having 
16  threads  per  inch. 

(i)  The  lamp  regulator  shall  be  so  designed  that  with  the 
complete  equipment  operating  in  the  normal  manner,  on  bench 
test  or  in  service,  it  will  maintain  the  voltage  across  the  lamp 
mains  on  the  load  side  of  the  regulator  under  the  conditions  of 
test  as  specified  below,  within  the  following  limits : 

1.  With  the  battery  discharging  and  with  the  battery  voltage 
31  volts  or  less,  the  drop  in  voltage  across  the  lamp  regulator 
resistance  shall  not  exceed  one  volt  with  40  amperes  flowing. 

2.  With  armature  r.  p.  m.  increasing  at  an  approximately 
uniform  rate  from  minimum  full  load  speed  to  maximum  speed 
in  not  more  than  five  minutes  and  again  decreasing  to  its  orig- 
inal value,  the  voltage  shall  be  maintained  at volts,  plus  or 

minus  one  volt  at  any  current  value  not  exceeding  40  amperes. 

3.  With  the  armature  r.  p.  m.  held  constant  at  any  given  speed 
between  the  limits  of  minimum  full  load  speed  and  maximum 
speed,  and  with  the  current  instantaneously  varied  by  5  ampere 
steps,  both  increasing  and  decreasing,  the  voltage  shall  be  main- 
tained at volts  plus  or  minus  one  volt. 

4.  Conditions  2  and  3  shall  be  complied  with  under  any  con- 
dition of  charge  of  battery. 

Note. — Insert  value  at  which  it  is  desired  voltage  shall  be  maintained. 

7.  Net  Ampere  Capacity — (a)  The  generator  shall  have  a  net 

ampere  capacity  of amperes.    (Net  ampere  capacity  equals 

total  current  generated  less  all  current  used  by  fields,  control, 
generator  regulator  and  lamp  regulator.  For  recommended 
values  see  Section  1-d.) 

8.  Heat  Test — (a)  Connect  the  generator,  generator  regu- 
lator and  lamp  regulator  (if  used)  in  the  normal  manner,  using 
rheostat  or  lamp  bank  in  the  battery  and  lamp  circuits. 

(b)  Remove  hand  hole  covers  and  operate  generator  con- 
tinuously for  five  hours  at  the  armature  r.  p.  m.  corresponding 
to  minimum  full  load  speed  with  the  generator  delivering  con- 
tinuously   net  amperes  at  40  volts. 

(c)  Under  the  above  conditions,  and  with  temperatures  meas- 
ured by  the  thermometer  method,  no  part  shall  at  any  time  at- 
tain a  temperature  higher  than  the  values  given  below: 

Insulation  A.  I.  E.   E.   Classification 
Oass  "A"  Class  "B" 

Maximum  _  Maximum 
Maximum      observ-  Maximum      observ- 
PART    OF    APPARATUS      observ-           able  observ-  able 
able            rise  in  able             rise  in 
temper-        temper-  temper-        temper- 
ature          ature  ature             ature 
degrees        degrees  degrees        degrees 

c.  c.  c.  c. 

Any  part  of  generator  regulator, 
except  resistance  units,  carbon 
piles,  commutator,  brushes, 
brush  rigging  and  bare  copper 
solenoids     105  65  125  85 

Commutator,  brushes,  brush  rig- 
ging and  bare  copper  solenoids     125  85  125  85 

(d)  Bearings. — Maximum  observable  temperature  65°  C. 

(e)  The  net  ampere  capacity  shall  be  determined  by  the  max- 
imum net  amperes  that  can  be  generated  without  the  above  tem- 
peratures being  exceeded. 

9.  Insulation  Test— {a.)  Immediately  after  the  heat  test  all 
parts  of  the  equipment  shall  withstand,  without  breakdown,  an 
alternating  potential  of  1000  volts,  applied  between  conductors 
and  ground,  for  a  period  of  one  minute,  all  metallic  parts  except 
conductors  being  grounded. 


10.  Badge  Plate — (a)  Each  generator  shall  have  attached  to 
it  a  badge  plate  on  which  the  following  information  shall  be 
shown : 

1.  Manufacturer's    name. 

2.  Manufacturei''s   type  and   serial   number. 

3.  Nominal    voltage. 

4.  Rating    in    amperes. 

5.  Minimum    full    load    speed    in    r.    p.    m. 

6.  Pulley    ratio.       (Example,    2    to    1.) 

11.  Rejection — The  A.  B.  &  C.  Railroad  reserves  the  right  to 
reject: 

(a)  Any  equipment,  or  part  thereof,  that  fails  to  comply 
with  the  requirements  of  the  specification  when  inspected  at 
time  of  delivery. 

(b)  Any  equipment,  or  part  thereof,  that  is  defective  in  any 
way  (material,  workmanship  or  details  of  design)  which  might 
reasonably  have  been  overlooked  when  approving  the  plans. 

(c)  Any  equipment,  or  part  thereof,  that  is  responsible  for 
an  excessive  number  of  failures  in  service,  or  that  is  found  to 
be  defective  in  material  or  workmanship  within  one  year  of 
date  of  delivery. 

12.  Patents — (a)  The  manufacturer  shall  insure  the  A.  B. 
&  C.  Railroad  against  any  and  every  loss  arising  from  claim 
that  the  apparatus,  as  furnished,  infringes  patents  not  owned  or 
controlled  by  the  manufacturer  and  shall  furnish  the  A.  B.  &  C. 
Railroad,  when  requested,  a  satisfactory  bond  to  cover  such  con- 
tingency. 

13.  Guarantee — (a)  The  manufacturer  shall  correct,  with- 
out charge  to  the  A.  B.  &  C.  Railroad,  any  defect  due  to  design, 
material  or  workmanship  which  develops  within  one  year  from 
date  of  delivery  of  the  equipment. 

14.  Data — (a)  Dimension  drawings  in  as  full  detail  as  may 
be  necessary  to  afford  thorough  understanding  of  the  equipment 
offered  shall  be  submitted  to  and  approved  by  the  A.  B.  &  C. 
Railroad  before  manufacture  is  begun. 

15.  Shipment — (a)  No  equipment  shall  be  shipped  until  same 
has  been  accepted  by  the  A.  B.  &  C.  Railroad  or  inspection 
waived  and  shipment  authorized. 

Note. — The  railroad  company  when  requesting  bids  shall  fill  in  all  blanks 
indicated    thus 

The  committee  would  then  recommend  as   follows : 

(a)  That  the  report  be  received  as  submitted. 

(b)  That  the  4}^  in.  and  SYz  in.  pulleys  shown  on  drawings 
Nos.  1  and  2,  be  substituted  for  the  5j/2  in.  pulley  shown  on 
M.  C.  B.  Sheet  U-7.     (See  pages  6  and  7.) 

(c)  That  the  5j^  in.,  6j^  in.,  8  in.  and  10  in.  pulleys  shown 
on  Drawings  Nos.  3  to  6,  inclusive,  be  substituted  for  the  pulley 
shown  in  the  upper  left  hand  corner  of  M.  C.  B.  Sheet  U-7.  (See 
pages  8,  9,  10  and  11.) 

(d)  That  the  castellated  nuts  and  cotter  keys  shown  on  M. 
C.  B.  Sheet  U-7  be  eliminated,  and  that  locking  nut  of  a  type 
acceptable  to  the  purchaser  be  used. 

(e)  That  the  main  fuse  clips  shown  on  Drawing  No.  16  be 
substituted  for  the  corresponding  clip  shown  on  M.  C.  B.  Sheet 
U-S.     (See  page  26.) 

(f)  That  the  temperature  for  rating  as  established  by  the 
Standardization  Rules  of  the  A.  I  E.  E.  be  substituted  for  the 
temperatures  given  in  the  1919  committee  report. 

(g)  That  each  of  the  above  recommendations  and  the  speci- 
fication in  its  entirety  be  individually  submitted  to  letter  ballot 
as   Recommended  Practice. 

The  committee  feels  that  with  the  adoption  of  the  report  they 
have  covered  the  work  assigned  to  the  committee,  in  so  far  as 
they  can  now  see,  but  woidd  further  recommend  that  the  com- 
mittee be  continued  with  instructions  to  watch  the  developments 
of  train  lighting  practice  and  report  such  features  as  may  appear 
interesting  or  such  as  may  necessitate  a  revision  of  present 
recommended  or  standard  practices. 

The  report  is  signed  by  J.  R.  Sloane  (Chairman),  Pennsyl- 
vania System ;  C.  H.  Quinn,  Norfolk  &  Western ;  E.  W.  Jansen, 
Illinois  Central;  E.  Wanamaker,  Ctiicago,  Rock  Island  &  Pacific; 
A.  McGary,  New  York  Central;  L.  S.  Billau,  Baltimore  &  Ohio, 
and  A.  J.  Farrelly,  Chicago  &  North  Western. 

Discussion 

A  motion  that  the  report  he  accepted  and  referred  to  letter 
ballot  was  tnade  and  carried. 
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Report  of  the  Committee  on  Subjects 


THE  coMMiriKK  UA.s  I  \un  I  i.i.Y  KKviKWKi)  tlu"  rcpHcs  rcccivcd 
to  Circular  No.  S  111-102,  reciuistiiiK  suKKCstions  for  sub- 
jects to  he  iiivcstiKalcd  by  llie  cominilUcs  during  llic  year 
ending  June,  1921,  and  has  made  recommendation  to  tlie  general 
committee  for  their  assignment  to  standing  or  special  com- 
mittees. 

The  report  was  signed  hy  C.  F.  Giles  (Chairman),  Louisville 
&  Nashville;  C.  E.  Fuller,  Union  Pacific;  T.  11.  (loodnow,  Chi- 
cago &  North  Western;  V.  \V.  Hrazier,  New  York  Central,  and 
H.  K.  Warnock,  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul. 

Discussion 

After  presenting  the  report  I\Ir.  Giles  said:  We  have  not  re- 
ceived any  adchtional  subjects  or  suggestions  in  accordance  with 
the  extract  from  Section  lO-.A  of  the  Rules  of  the  order  of  the 
American  Railroad  .\ssociation,  but  if  any  members  have  any  sub- 
jects that  they  would  like  to  Iiavc  considered  that  have  not  al- 
ready been  suggested  in  their  replies  to  the  circulars  referred, 
we  will  be  very  glad  to  receive  them  through  the  secretary  within 
the  next  30  days,  because  we  expect  to  have  a  meeting  of  the 
Committee  on  Subjects  and  the  Committee  on  Committees,  and 


will  get  llie  work  started  as  pronii)tly  as  possible,  because  un- 
questionably we  are  going  to  have  a  liig  year's  work  before  us. 

.  /  motion  that  the  report  be  receded  and  the  recommendations 
adofled  zvas  made  and  carried. 

Chairman  Tollerton :  We  have  now  reached  the  end  of  the 
papers  for  discussion  and  we  will  in  a  very  few  minutes  adjourn 
the  Second  Annual  Convention  of  Section  III,  Mechanical,  of  the 
American  Railway  .Association. 

1  want  to  take  this  opportunity  as  chairman  of  that  section  to 
express  the  honor  and  pleasure  that  I  have  felt  in  presiding  over 
this  body.  The  attendance  has  been  very  large;  the  enthusiasm 
has  been  great,  and  1  want  to  thank  the  chairmen  of  the  com- 
mittees and  all  of  the  members  for  their  aid  and  assistance  to 
the  chairman  in  making  the  convention  the  success  it  has  been. 

In  adjourning  the  meeting,  I  want  to  express  to  all  of  you, 
memljcrs  and  families,  my  iiest  wishes  for  good  health,  long  life 
and  good  luck.  The  convention  will  again  convene  on  this  pier 
one  year  hence ;  the  date  has  already  been  agreed  upon,  which  is 
from  June  15th  to  June  22d.  In  saying  good-bye  I  want  to  wish 
you  all  a  safe  and  pleasant  journey  home   (applause). 

Convention  adjourned. 


Date  of  Next  Convention 

THE  CONVENTION  of  Section  III,  Mechanical,  will  be 
held  at  Atlantic  City  next  year,  June  15-22. 

G.  F.  Hess  Goes  to  Wabash 

GF.  Hess,  superintendent  of  machinery  of  the 
Kansas  City  Southern,  has  been  appointed  super- 
"  intendent  of  motive  power  of  the  Wabash  at  De- 
catur, 111.,  succeeding  E.  F.  Needham,  who  has  retired 
on  account  of  ill  health. 


A 


Final  Registration  Figures 

T  THE  CLOSE  of  the  Convention  the  Enrollment  Com- 
mittee announced  the  total  official  attendance  at 
the  meetings  as  follows  : 

Members,     Section     IH 875 

Members,     Section    VI 475 

Special     Guests     838 

Railroad    Ladies     832 

Supply     Ladies     678 

Supply    Men     2,575 

Total      6,273 


Chairman  Pearce  on  the  Conventions 

JUST  BEFORE  Chairman  Pearce  of  Section  VI  left  yes- 
terday he  stopped  in  at  the  Daily  office  and  made  this 
statement.  "We  have  surely  been  royally  welcomed 
at  Atlantic  City  and  greatly  appreciate  the  co-operation 
which  we  received  from  Section  III.  Section  VI,  which 
absorbed  the  activities  of  the  Railway  Storekeeper's 
Association,  had  its  foundation  and  success  as  a  thor- 
ough going,  practical,  capable  organization  because  of 
the  vision  and  foresight  of  J.  P.  Murphy,  the  secretary, 
who  founded  the  association  15  years  ago." 

Mr.  Pearce  said  that  in  his  opinion  the  results  had 
amply  vindicated  the  decision  of  the  Purchases  and 
Stores  Section  to  meet  in  Atlantic  City  at  the  tiine  that 
the  Mechanical  Section  was  meeting  here  and  the  exhibit 
was  being  given.  He  praised  the  exhibit  in  the  highest 
terms,  and  said  that  the  purchases  and  stores  officers  had 
derived  great  benefit  from  them.  He  expressed  the  opin- 
ion that  future  conventions  of  the  Purchases  and  Stores 


Section  should  be  held  in  Atlantic  City,  but  that  only 
morning  sessions  should  be  held  in  order  that  the  mem- 
bers should  have  ample  opportunity  to  see  the  exhibits. 
He  criticised  the  meeting  hall  in  which  the  Purchases 
and  Stores  convention  is  held,  and  said  that  in  future  he 
would  favor  having  its  sessions  somewhere  off  the  pier. 
The  Daily  must  modestly  admit  that  Mr.  Pearce  was 
also  warm  in  his  commendations  of  the  reports  given  in 
its  columns  of  the  meetings  of  the  Purchases  and  Stores 
Section. 

P.  and  S.  Report  on  Standards 

ON  Tuesday  afternoon  F.  D.  Reed,  vice-President 
of  the  C.  R.  I.  &  P  and  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee on  standards,  Section  VI,  submitted  the  fol- 
lowing report : 

There  have  been  no  subjects  referred  to  this  committee 
for  consideration  with  the  exception  of  the  question  of 
establishing  a  standard  shipping  tag  for  freight  ship- 
ments, as  suggested  by  Secretary  Quigg,  of  Section  IV — 
Traffic — and  the  question  of  revision  of  specifications 
for  lumber,  shown  in  the  1918  proceedings  of  the  Master 
Car  Builders'  Association  and  the  American  Railway 
Master  Mechanics'  Association  proceedings,  which  Sec- 
tion VI  requested  be  revised.  The  question  of  standard 
specification,  for  shipping  tags  was  handled  and  recom- 
mendations forwarded  to  the  chairman. 

The  question  of  revision  of  the  specifications  for  lum- 
ber as  recommended  by  Mechanical  Section  III  will  en- 
tail a  large  amount  of  detail  work,  and  this  is  now  being 
gone  over  by  the  various  lumber  associations  with  a 
view  of  securing  their  recommendations  in  connection 
with  having  our  specifications  conform  as  closely  as  pos- 
sible to  commercial  practices,  which  will  entail  consider- 
able time.  It  will  be  impossible  to  complete  the  report 
on  this  until  later  in  the  year. 

The  present  specifications  are  fairly  complete,  but  in 
a  great  many  instances  they  conflict  with  commercial 
practices,  and  it  requires  special  cutting  to  furnish  lum- 
ber to  these  specifications,  which  entails  higher  costs 
than  would  be  necessary  if  commercial  sizes  and  grades 
were  used.  This  whole  feature  will  be  covered  before 
final  report  is  submitted. 

The  action  which  zvas  taken  on  this  report  ivas  re- 
corded in  the  June  i6  Daily,  page  iS/j. 
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The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  Chairman  Pearce  at  9.30 

A.  M.  Wednesday  morning. 

Committee  on  Memorials 

The  committee  on  Memorials,  Section  VI,  Purchases  and 
Stores,  American  Railroad  Association,  submitted  resolutions  of 
sympathy  and  an  expression  of  the  loss  felt  by  the  association 
through  the  death  during  the  year  of  the  following  members : 
W.  F.  Lamb,  Southern;  E.  Chamberlain,  N.  Y.  C.  Lines;  R.  F. 
Schwaner,   Sou.   Pac. ;   C.  J.  Norman,  Southern ;  W.   R.   Shoop, 

B.  R.  &  P.  These  resolutions  were  signed  by  J.  H.  Waterman, 
L  H.  Lance,  W.  F.  Stokes. 

A  motion  that  these  resolutions  be  adopted  laas  carried. 

Election  of  Officers 

The  nominating  committee  reported  as  follows :  Officers  for 
the  ensuing  year:  Chairman,  H.  C.  Pearce;  Vice-Chairman,  H. 
E.  Gray.     On  the  General  Committee,  members  for  two  years, 

E.  N.  Bender,  F.  A.  Bushnell,  J.  P.  Murphy,  H.  H.  Laughton, 
W.  G.  Phelps,  J.  G.  Stuart,  W.  A.  Summerhays.  Members  for 
one  year:  U  K.  Hall,  W.  A.  Hopkins,  D.  K.  Jellison,  F.  D.  Reed, 

F.  B.  Wight,  H.  P.  McQuilkin  aiid  E.  J.  McVeigh. 

After  the  announcement  by  the  nominating  committee  the  fol- 
lowing discussion  ensued : 

Mr.  Pearce :  Thinking  over  this  matter  carefully  as  I  have, 
since  the  beginning  of  these  meetings,  it  has  occurred  to  me 
that  it  might  be  a  good  plan  to  revise  our  rules  of  order  whereby 
the  chairman  and  vice-chairman  would  be  elected  by  letter  bal- 
lot, giving  all  members  of  the  Section,  whether  present  or  absent 
at  these  meetings,  an  opportunity  to  express  their  preference. 
The  General  Committee  of  this  Section  is  the  important,  funda- 
mental, governing  party  and  should,  of  course,  be  elected  on  the 
floor  at  these  meetings. 

A  motion  ivas  carried  that  the  Secretary  cast  one  ballot  for 
the  members  in  favor  of  those  who  were  nominated  for  the 
General  Committee. 

Address  by  Mr.  Pearce 

I  take  this  occasion  to  express  and  record  my  heartfelt  ap- 
preciation of  the  splendid  cooperation  that  I  received. 

On  my  left  is  our  vice-chairman,  Mr.  W.  G.  Phelps.    I  served 


with  h:m  at  Washington  as  his  subordinate,  and  no  man  ever 
had  a  better  director  or  advisor,  and  no  man  has  ever  had  a 
better  and  more  useful  assistant — always  ready  to  do  his  duty, 
and  capable  beyond  measure.  It  is  with  the  greatest  pleasure 
that  I  am  able  to  express  to  you  the  close  friendship  that  has 
existed  between  us  since  we  became  associated  together. 

I  wish  to  express  my  appreciation  of  the  cooperation  of  the 
general  committee.  No  organization  ever  had  a  more  loyal, 
capable,  frank,  open  and  able  directing  body  than  this  section.  I 
wish  at  this  time  to  express  my  appreciation  of  their  services, 
and  the  knowledge  that  most  of  them  will  continue  to  serve  is  a 
bright  spot  in  my  thoughts  of  the  future  administration  of  the 
affairs  of  the  section.  I  also  wish  to  express  to  the  members 
and  individuals  that  I  have  known  for  years  their  splendid  co- 
operation and  those  to  whom  I  am  not  so  well  known,  the  as- 
sistance they  have  been  to  me  in  carrying  on  a  meeting  which 
had  some  parts  wherein  it  could  not  be  carried  on  as  we  would 
have  liked  to  have  done  it.  The  time  was  rather  short  to  ac- 
complish all  we  had  laid  out. 

We  must  realize  the  grave  responsibilities  which  rest  upon 
us  at  a  very  critical  period  in  the  formation  of  our  organization 
and  the  operation  of  our  railroads.  We  must  co-ordinate  our  en- 
deavors that  we  can  command  the  respect  and  consideration  of 
the  owners  and  executives  of  the  individual  properties  which  we 
represent.  It  will  be  due  almost  entirely  to  the  efforts  of  the  sub- 
committees which  do  the  work  for  your  section  during  the  year. 
These  are  the  men  that  are  the  foundation  of  this  organization. 
Their  study,  analysis  and  reports,  based  on  practical  knowledge 
of  conditions,  is  the  only  thing  which  will  enable  us  to  accom- 
plish our  purpose,  and  the  diligent  work  of  these  committees, 
if  continued,  will  be  the  ultimate  strength  and  perpetuation  of 
this  section. 

Remarks  by  Mr.  Roth 

I  regret  greatly  that  it  was  impossible  for  me  to  be  here  dur- 
ing the  time  that  you  were  considering  the  many  important 
matters  covered  by  your  committee  reports.  While  I  am  not  at 
the  present  connected  with  the  particular  phase  of  railroading 
that  I  have  been  in  the  past  and  that  you  gentlemen  are  in  now, 
I  shall  never  lose  my  interest  in  the  service  of  supply  on  the 
railroad.  The  responsibility  resting  on  the  officer  in  that  de- 
partment of  the  railroads  is  greater,  and  becoming  greater  each 
year  than  most  of  us  have  realized  in  the  past.  Through  your 
association  in  the  work  of  this  Section  the  interchange  of  ideas — 
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thiriKS  wliicli  you  arc  ;il)lc  in  i i-iunmicnd  attir  study  and  con- 
sideration wliidi  you  have  niveii  them — your  value  to  the  rail- 
roads is  l)ounil  to  Kfi'^itly  increase. 

NofhiuK  in  my  railroad  experience  has  been  so  helpful  to  me, 
no  other  one  thing  will  be  so  greatly  responsible  for  any  success 
which  1  may  in  the  future  achieve  as  my  association  with  the 
Railway  Storekeepers'  Association,  now  Section  VI  of  the 
American  Railroad  Association.  The  opportunity  I  had  to  as- 
sociate at  tlie  meetings  of  that  Association  with  men  who  knew 
from  hard  study  and  practical  experience  what  must  be  done 
properly,  is  of  inestimable  value  to  me. 

Address  by  Vice-Chairman  Ray 

Usually  I  much  prefer  to  run  the  errands  and  carry  the  water 
and  do  the  odd  jobs  that  some  of  us  have  to  do.  In  tlic  old 
days  when  1  went  to  school  and  we  had  dramatic  performances, 
I  was  usually  the  dead  body,  and  I  rather  fancy  that  sort  of 
thing;  but  if  the  Association  and  officers  have  seen  fit  to  make 
me  vice-chairman  I  assure  you  I  will  do  all  in  my  power  to  make 
the  Association  what  it  should  be,  a  representative  gathering  of 
storekeepers  and  purchasing  agents,  who  will,  I  think,  take  their 
place  with  all  the  other  associations,  if  wc  have  not  already 
done  so. 

Comment  by  Mr.  Reed 

I  heard  it  mentioned  before  I  came  to  this  convention 
that  there  was  a  ]H5ssibility  of  a  number  of  the  storekeepers 
on  the  different  railroads  feeling  that  the  purchasing  agents 
were  going  to  control  the  affairs  of  this  section,  and  that, 
I  think,  is  what  prompted  our  worthy  president  to  be  care- 
ful about  taking  the  position  for  another  year.  I  have  heard 
it  suggested,  since  I  have  been  here,  that  the  small  attend- 
ance of  storekeepers  was  probably  due  to  that  cause.  Now, 
I  want  all  of  you  to  realize  that  this  association  was  started 
by  storekeepers,  and  it  is  going  to  continue  to  be  of  interest 
to  storekeepers,  just  as  much  now  as  it  ever  was.  We  want 
all  of  the  storekeepers  to  feel  that  they  are  just  as  interested 
in  this  part  of  the  game  as  they  ever  were,  and  they  are 
going  to  receive  just  as  much  consideration  as  they  ever 
did,  and  we  will  expect  them  to  do  just  as  much  work,  if  not 
more,  than  they  ever  did. 

The  purchasing  agents  are  the  spenders  and  the  store- 
keepers are  the  savers.  The  savers  are  the  fellows  that 
are  going  to  save  the  railroad,  and  the  purchasing  agents,  if 
they  did  not  have  any  storekeepers,  would  wreck  them. 

Remarks  by  Mr.  Phelps 

One  of  the  greatest  pleasures  that  I  expect  to  get  from  this 
association  is  that  I  will  get  to  know  the  storekeepers,  district 
storekeepers,  division  storekeepers,  and  the  general  storekeepers, 
and  I  only  wish  the  foremen  and  the  other  men  were  here  so 
that  we  would  know  them  all.  I  can  learn  from  them,  they  are 


good  fellows,  and  1  want  to  know  them  all,  and  so  far  as  the 
jturchasing  agents  are  concerned,  they  do  not  want  to  do  all 
the  work,  they  want  the  storekeepers  to  do  it.  If  they  want  to 
do  it  all,  personally,  I  am  willing  that  they  do  it  all.  I  say  this, 
because  I  am  a  purchasing  agent.  While  the  general  store- 
keeper did  report  to  me,  he  does  not  do  so  now.  That  is,  he 
does,  but  no  one  else  knows  it  except  the  interested  parties,  and 
I  report  to  him,  too.  The  latch  string  of  my  oflTice  is  out  for 
any  of  them.  I  like  to  have  them  come  in,  no  matter  what  their 
position  is  in  the  stores  department.  We  are  all  railroad  men, 
we  are  working  for  the  best  interests  of  the  railroad,  and  we 
will  have  harmony  and  good  feeling  if  we  know  each  other 
better,  and  I  hope  if  there  are  any  that  meet  me  hereafter  that 
they  will  speak  to  me  and  tell  me  who  they  are.  I  have  been  up 
here  on  exhibition  and  maybe  you  have  seen  me  and  I  have  not 
seen  you. 

Mr.  Waterman  on  J.  P.  Murphy 

You  do  not  know  how  much  pleasure  I  personally  get  out  of 
the  convention.  I  think  I  know.  I  attended  the  first  conven- 
tion, and  I  want  at  this  time  to  say  something  about  our  good 
friend  Murphy.  Murphy  had  a  vision.  Men  that  do  things 
have  visions.  Murphy  had  a  vision  of  the  possibilities  of  the 
Railway  Storekeepers'  Association,  and  in  that  vision  he  saw 
before  him  the  storekeepers  of  not  only  the  United  States  but 
Canada,  and  he  sent  out  messages  to  them.  He  gathered  a  little 
bunch  in  Chicago,  and  there  originated  what  now  is  Section 
VI  of  the  American  Railway  Association.  He  worked  day  and 
night,  all  the  time,  fearlessly,  conscientiously  and  sometimes  im- 
pulsively. And  men,  let  this  govern  in  our  conventions  in  the 
future — forget  the  things  in  a  man's  life  that  are  not  pleasant 
and  always  think  of  the  good.  I  think  some  time  ago  I  gave 
this  illustration : — I  was  out  West,  in  South  Dakota,  and  I  saw 
a  man  down  in  a  stream  digging  in  the  sand.  He  took  a  little 
pan  and  he  put  some  dirt  into  the  pan  and  stirred  it  around. 
He  took  a  little  more  water  in  it,  and  he  kept  stirring  it  around, 
and  at  last  I  said,  "What  are  you  doing?"  He  said,  "I  am  get- 
ting the  gold  out  of  the  sand."  Men,  there  is  gold  in  every  one 
of  you,  in  every  one  of  us,  if  you  will  just  let  the  dross  go  and 
remember  only  the  gold.  I  know  the  purchasing  agent.  I  never 
had  any  better  friends  in  my  life  than  the  purchasing  agents 
and  I  never  saw  the  time  when  I  could  not  open  the  door  and 
go  in  their  office  and  they  welcomed  me.  But  why?  Because  I 
knew  when  to  go  out.  There  are  lots  of  people  here  with  whom 
we  do  not  agree,  but  what  is  a  convention  for?  Only  to  open 
up  and  express  our  opinions.  I  tell  you  young  men  of  Section 
VI,  this  Section  will  do  more  to  build  you  up  and  make  you 
strong  than  any  other  one  organization  in  the  country,  and  I 
hope  during  the  year  you  will  do  whatever  work  is  assigned  to 
you,  and  I  believe  you  will,  and  work  will  be  assigned  to  the 
young  men.     Storekeepers,  get  busy  and  do  something. 

The  first  annual  meeting  of  Section  VI- — Purchases  and  Stores 
— was  declared  closed. 
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French  Coal  Shortage 

Press  despatches  from  the  London  Times  give  an  idea 
of  the  coal  situation  in  France  to-day.  It  is  said  that 
the  prospect  for  the  oncoming  winter  is  not  encouraging. 
The  output  of  the  French  mines  for  1919  was  a  little  less 
than  19,000,000  tons.  France  is  to  receive  9,000,000  tons 
from  Great  Britain,  or  45  per  cent  of  its  export  coal,  and 
in  addition  is  to  receive  coal  from  Germany  under  the 
peace  treaty  up  to  a  total  of  39,000,000  tons.  The  Ger- 
mans, however,  have  not  been  living  up  to  the  treaty 
demands.  With  a  yearly  consumption  of  about  65,000,- 
000  tons  it  will  be  seen  that  France  must  buy  coal  abroad 
in  order  to  meet  the  demands.  This  imported  coal  will 
cost  from  450  to  500  francs  a  ton,  as  against  75  francs  a 
ton  for  the  coal  mined  in  France.  The  following  figures 
show  how  the  production  of  coal  has  decreased  in  France, 
regardless  of  the  fact  that  the  number  of  miners  has 
increased : 

Number  of  Coal  produced,  Coal  produced 

^  ear                                                  miners                         tons  per  miner 

1913      203,000                       41,000,000  202 

1915      105,000                      19,533,000  186 

1919      157,374                       19.000,000  122 

Of  course,  it  should  be  understood  that  there  were  less 
miners  working  in  1915  than  in  1913,  as  there  were  fewer 
mines  working,  but  the  disquieting  feature  is  that  the 
production  of  the  individual  miner  has  decreased.  The 
reduction  per  man  is  to  some  extent  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  hours  of  working  have  been  reduced,  only  6  hours 
and  17  minutes  per  day  being  now  spent  in  the  pit. 


Automatic  Couplers  in  Japan 

As  in  all  European  countries,  the  question  of  automatic 
couplers  is  being  considered  in  Japan.  This  nation  in- 
cludes a  group  of  islands,  and  on  all  but  one  island 
nothing  but  the  screw  type  of  coupling  is  used,  both  for 
freight  and  passenger  equipment.  To  the  north,  on  the 
island  of  Hokkaido,  both  Sharon  and  Penn  automatic 
couplers  are  used ;  the  gage  on  these  lines  is  3  ft.  6  in. 
The  couplers  are  similar  in  design  to  those  used  in  the 
United  States,  but  about  three-quarters  of  the  size.  The 
lines  in  South  Manchuria  and  Korea  are  equipped  with 
the  U.  S.  standard  automatic  coupler. 

The  question  of  gage  is  a  very  live  one  in  Japan.  The 
main  island  and  the  islands  of  Kyushu,  .Shikoku,  Kok- 
kaido,  and  Formosa  all  have  the  3-ft.  6-in.  gage,  where- 
as South  Manchuria  and  Korea  have  the  standard  4  ft. 
Syi  in.  gage.  The  island  of  Kyushu  has  extensive  coal 
fields  and  at  the  present  time  the  coal  is  carried  from 
this  island  to  the  main  island  by  train  ferries.  Plans 
have  been  developed,  however,  for  constructing  a  tunnel, 
about  2  miles  long,  between  these  two  islands.  With 
this  tunnel  there  would  be  a  continuous  line  to  Tokio, 
the  industrial  district  of  Japan.  The  distance  between 
the  coal  fields  and  Tokio  is  some  800  miles,  and  with  the 
standard  gage  the  transportation  of  coal  could  be  ex- 
pedited and  efiiciency  increased.     None  of  the  freight 


cars  in  Japan  is  equipped  with  brakes,  but  the  .standard 
passenger  car  brake  uses  the  steam  vacuum,  similar  to 
that  used  in  England. 

Further  Wage  Increases  in  England 

At  the  same  time  that  the  Railway  Wages  Board  of 
Great  Britain  awarded  an  increase  in  wages  to  the  loco- 
motive men,  as  reported  in  our  June  1 1  issue,  an  increase 
was  granted  to  the  conciliation  grades,  made  up  of  por- 
ters, trainmen  and  other  men  of  the  lower  wage  scales. 
The  demands  for  these  men  were  presented  by  the  Na- 
tional Union  of  Railwaymen  and  the  weekly  increa.ses 
vary  from  2s.  6d.  (60  cents)  to  7s.  6d.  ($1.90),  which 
gives  as  a  maximum  increase  (for  the  porters)  of  197 
per  cent  over  the  pre-war  rate.  This  award  was  granted 
on  demands  for  a  20s.  weekly  increase. 

The  Railway  Wages  Board,  which  has  previously  been 
mentioned,  is  made  up  of  four  representatives  each  of 
the  railway  companies,  the  railway  men  and  the  railway 
users,  with  a  chairman  appointed  by  the  government. 
The  award  was  signed  by  12  of  the  13  members  of  the 
committee  and  in  presenting  its  report  the  board  stated 
that  unless  additional  revenue  can  be  secured  to  meet 
this  additional  expenditure  the  awards  will  involve  the 
companies  in  an  actual  net  loss.  It  is  stated  that  a  further 
advance  of  20  per  cent  on  present-day  rates  for  both 
passenger  and  freight  traffic  would  be  necessary  to  meet 
additional  expenditure,  apart  from  any  concessions  made 
by  the  Board.  This  would  bring  the  50  per  cent  advance 
on  ordinary  passenger  rates  and  the  50  per  cent  average 
additional  to  freight  rates  up  to  80  per  cent  over  the  pre- 
war rates.  If  the  full  claims  of  the  railway  men,  as  sub- 
mitted to  the  Board,  had  been  approved  a  further  20  per 
cent  increase  in  both  passenger  and  freight  rates,  would 
be  necessary,  thus  making  both  passenger  and  freight 
rates  110  per  cent  above  the  pre-war  level. 

The  dissenting-  member  of  the  board,  Donald  A. 
Matheson,  general  manager  of  the  Caledonian  Railway 
in  Scotland,  said  that  while  the  aiifairs  of  the  country 
are  of  a  transitory  character  there  should  be  no  alteration 
of  any  of  the  rates  of  wages  fixed  under  recent  agree- 
ments, with  the  exception  of  a  few  of  the  grades.  He 
said  there  should  be  a  realization,  first,  of  the  fact  that 
the  burdens  recently  put  on  the  railways  have  already 
produced  a  breaking  strain,  and,  second,  of  the  fallacy 
connected  with  the  charging  of  higher  rates  and  fares 
for  conveyance  than  the  traffic  can  bear.  . 

It  is  exceedingly  interesting  to  note  that  all  of  the 
railwaymen's  representatives  approved  of  the  rates 
granted,  which  were  from  87j/2  per  cent  to  62^/2  per  cent 
lower  than  that  which  was  demanded.  What  the  reaction 
will  be  amongst  the  men  themselves  remains  to  be  seen. 
Undoubtedly  there  will  be  considerable  denunciation 
amongst  the  extremist  section  as  a  matter  of  course. 
The  new  rates  will  give  a  total  weekly  wage  as  shown 
below : 

New  rates 

English  U.  S. 

money  equivalent 

Porters,   grade    1    (I.<indon   and   industrial   areas)...   67s.  6d.  $16.90 

Porters    (rural   areas) 65s.  6d.  $16.38 

Ticket    collectors,    class    1     (London    and    industrial 

areas)      74s.  $18.50 

Ticket  collectors    (rural   areas) 71s.  $17.75 

Guards,  first  year   689.  $17.00 

Guards,  si.xth  year    78s.  6d.  $19.63 

Shunters,   class   1    78s.  6d.  $19.63 

Station    foremen,    class    1     79s.  6d.  $19.88 

Traffic   regulators    90s.  6d.  $22.63 

Goods    depot   checkers    (London)     74s.  fid.  $18.63 

Goods  depot  checkers   (rural   districts)    67s.  6d.  $16.88 

Head   carters    (London)    74s.  fid.  $18.63 

Permanent  way   gangers    (London    termini) 81s.  fid.  $20.38 
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Wash  Your  Boiler  With  Hot  Water 
■' You're  oporatiny  uiuler  (liftkniU  conditions,"  s.iid  the 
doctor  in  response  to  his  client's  eager  (|ncstioning. 
■Your  stomach  is  not  functioning  properly.  Here's  a 
tonic  that  will  keep  you  well.  I've  used  it  on  other 
l)atients  with  great  success." 

The  roundhouse  foreman  nodded  a  weak  assent. 
"Now,"  said  the  doctor,  "you're  under  a  strain — you're 
overworked — your  pushing  your  generating  capacity  to 
the  limit  and  1  advise  you  not  only  to  follow  the  direc- 
tions on  this  bottle,  hut  to  drink  hot  water  every  morn- 
ing. This  will  thoroughly  wash  out  your  stomach  and 
tend  to  prevent  the  accumulation  of  secretions  which  do 
not  belong  there.  Do  it  often,  do  it  well— you'll  soon 
notice  the  difference." 

And  as  he  took  up  his  hat  and  medicine  case  to  go,  the 
railroad  man  wondered  what  doctors  knew  about  loco- 
motive boilers,  anyway !  He  seemed  to  speak  with  a 
significant  familiarity. 

Fuller  Pep  Says  He's  Fuller  Prunes 

Fuller  Pep's  eyes  sure  had  an  amusing  sparkle  in  them 
as  he  made  his  way  toward  the  mail  bag. 

"I  came  in  to  thank  you  for  your  paragraph  about 
K.  K.  introducing  me,"  he  said,  extending  his  hand.  "I 
hadn't  thought  about  the  number  of  exhibitors  clamoring 
for  write-ups  and  your  interesting  calculations  put  it 
before  me  very  clearly — 67,081  things  to  describe  !  When 
you  come  to  think  of  it,  it's  ridiculous  to  try  to  favor  any 
of  them." 

He  turned  to  go,  but  hesitated.  "Say,"  he  said,  thumb- 
ing the  head  of  the  cane  with  the  Moorish  design  on 
it,  "that  feller  Hum  Dinger  is  fuller  prunes.  Tell  him 
I  said  so,  will  you?  Tell  him  I've  got  a  plan  that's  right 
— that  will  suit  both  sides.  I'll  tell  you  about  it  next  year, 
so  long." 

"So  long,"  answered  the  Man,  as  he  wondered  what 
the  gingery  one  had  up  his  sleeve. 

The  Early  Struggles  of  a  Supply  Man 
"They  had  a  hard  time."  said  Lone  Star,  indicating  a 
railroad  supply  booth  over  his  shoulder,  as  the  expres- 
sion which  accompanies  the  thought  of  a  pleasant  remi- 
niscence spread  over  his  face.  "The  outfit  had  a  good 
thing,"  he  continued,  "but  they  didn't  have  enough 
money  to  swing  it.  It  was  a  case  of  scratching  gravel 
right  along.  The  railroads  wanted  their  product  all  right, 
but  it  was  a  job  to  get  it  out.  Well,  they  were  resource- 
ful and  won  out;  the  little  concern  of  that  day  is  the 
million  dollar  one  now. 

"One  of  the  firm  conceived  the  brilliant  idea  of  pulling 
off  a  pre-arranged  collision  and  he  bought  two  wheezy 
old  eight-wheeiers  from  his  friend  and  patron,  S.  M. 
Okestack,  S.  M.  P.  of  the  High  Dry  &  Windy  Railroad. 
He  then  purchased  a  lot  of  old  canvas  from  an  itinerant 
circus  and  cut  it  up  to  serve  as  an  eight-foot  fence  around 
the  space  he  had  laid  out  for  the  staging  of  the  big  show. 
The  news  of  the  coming  excitement  spread  far  and  wide 
and  the  hurriedly  improvised  tickets  sold  like  proverbial 
hot  cakes  at  a  dollar  per. 

"The  big  day  finally  arrived,  the  arena  was  packed  and 
the  two  principals  stood  at  respective  extremes  of  the 
track  outside  of  the  enclosure  with  steam  up  and  ready 


for  the  fray  that  would  put  them  in  the  .scrap  pile  wliere 
they  were  long  ovenhie.  The  excitement  was  intense  as 
the  enthusiastic  i)romoter  admonished  each  engineer  to 
'tie  down  the  whistle  and  open  her  wide  up  so  they'd  be 
sure  to  meet  in  the  middle.' 

"'I'he  blowing  of  the  whistles  proclaimed  the  start  as 
the  necks  of  thousands  of  sweating  fans  craned  for  ad- 
vantage— and  the  fun  began. 

"iUit  all  they  .saw  was  a  shrieking  streak  of  i\o.  1  as 
it  tore  through  the  s])ace  in  front  of  them  and  smashed 
into  No.  2  in  its  place  on  the  outside  of  the  enclosure. 
It  looked  as  if  somebody  had  gummed  the  works,  laughed 
Lone  Star,  No.  2's  drivers  were  slipping  wildly  and  she 
never  budged  an  inch !  The  crowd  on  the  outside  en- 
joyed the  party,  wrote  the  hilarious  reporter  in  the  Even- 
in  t;  Taddlc-Talc." 

K.  K.  Introduces  Fuller  Pep 

The  Man  Who  Saw  counts  that  day  lost  when  Kronic 
Kicker  fails  to  light  up  the  .scenery  by  the  Mail  Bag 
with  his  unconvincing  smile.  This  time  he  brings  in  his 
old  friend,  Fuller  Pep,  a  well  and  favorably  known 
satellite  of  the  railroad  supply  world  on  the  pier  to  com- 
l)lain  that  we  didn't  give  Mr.  Pep  a  write-up  this  year. 

Now,  gentlemen,  please  be  reasonable.  There  are  359 
exhibits  this  year  and  in  each  booth  there  are  359  items 
of  portentous  importance  to  the  railroad  man.  359  x 
359  =  67,081  things  to  write  about. 

It  can't  be  done,  gentlemen,  with  equal  fairness  to 
them  all,  but  The  Man  Who  Saw  and  his  associates  have 
lietween  grinds  for  the  relentless  mill  of  The  Editor, 
tried  to  at  least  look  it  over  and  pack  away  for  future 
use  the  many  lessons  that  they  hold,  and  in  this  con- 
nection may  he  not  remind  you  that  it's  news  he  wants 
and  it's  news  he's  paid  for.  Bring  in  the  new ;  they're 
familiar  with  the  unchanged  old. 

A  Letter  From  Hinky  Dee 

In  response  to  the  hundreds  of  requests  from  the 
friends  and  followers  of  the  celebrated  car  lighting  ex- 
pert, Mr.  Hinky  Dee,  we  publish  the  following  letter, 
which,  due  to  Hum  Dinger's  gumming  of  the  Mail  Bag's 
works,  could  not  be  published  sooner : 

Windy,  Texas,  June  14,  1920. 
Idiotur  Mail  Bag,  care  Man  Who  Seen,  Atlantic  City. 
dear  sir : 

I  am  the  chief  electrishin  here  on  the  high  dry  &  windy  RR 
now.  Don't  publish  nothin'  about  this  here  letter  becorse  my 
boss,  mister  S.  M.  Okestack,  the  S.M.P.,  would  fire  me  for  what 
1  think  en  not  fur  what  i  am.  i  seen  that  there  letter  of  his'n 
what  he  rote  you  an  said  the  prune  plan  is  a  pancake.  I'll  say 
so.  If  they  eat  it  they'll  get  the  dandiest  bellyake  they  ever  had. 
all  i  got  to  say  is  that  mister  S.  M.  Okestack  thinks  moar  of 
selling  ther  mane  rod  then  he  dus  about  this  here  job.  If  you 
realy  want  the  strait  doap,  send  fur  me  next  year  en  doant  wait 
to  the  last  minit  like  you  done  this  year. 

Yors  fur  infernal  progress  of  the  railroad  electrical  depart- 
ment. 

HiNKEY  Dee. 

Lord  Robert  and  the  Man  Went  Fishing 

There  was  a  rumor  being  whispered  merrily  around 
the  Pier  yesterday  to  the  effect  that  the  missing  page  of 
the  Alan  Who  Saw  in  the  issue  of  Wednesday,  the  16th. 
is  the  result  of  a  row.  Some  of  them  have  gone  so  far 
as  to  assert  that  they  have  it  on  good  authority  that  the 

Man   sassed    the    Editor,    who   told   him   to   go   to 

and,  furthermore,  in  the  free-for-all  that  followed,  Lord 
Robert,  the  Londoner  whose  page  is  also  missing,  seeing 
that  his  boss  was  being  worsted  and  his  pay  check  in 
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danger,  jumped  in  in  its  behalf.  The  Man  Who  Saw 
hastens  to  deny  these  allegations  and  says  that  both  he 
and  Lord  Robert  decided  to  take  a  day  off  and  trust 
that  the  friends  will  refute  all  rumors  which  contradict 
this  statement. 

The  Man  Who  Saw  is  not  only  still  on  the  job,  but  his 
readers  will  doubtless  be  delighted  to  hear  that  Lone 
Star  has  promised  to  drag  a  delegation  of  railroaders 
here  next  year  that  will  fairly  bust  up  the  Man's  column 
with  excitement.  Bring  'em  along,  L.  S.,  we'll  introduce 
them  to  nuts  Hum  Bug  Dinger,  Fuller  Pep  and  Hinky 
Dee. 

Goodbye,  Old  Friends! 

The  Man  Who  Saw  acknowledges  the  Mail  Bag's  re- 
ceipt of  a  letter,  upon  the  closing  of  the  great  conven- 
tion, wishing  him  well  in  the  year  that  ensues.  It  bore 
the  signatures  of  his  friends  and  contributors,  the  Daddy 
of  Motion,  Lone  Star,  the  College  Man,  Hum  Bug 
Dinger,  Kronic  Kicker,  S.  M.  Okestack,  Beat  M.  Tooit, 
D.  R.  Ivingbox,  Jim  Skeevrs  and  the  Editor. 

The  Man  thanks  you  all  for  this  pleasant  expression 
of  your  sentiments  as  well  as  for  your  splendid  co- 
operation in  his  humble  grind  of  grist  from  the  seat 
by  the  Mail  Bag.  He  especially  thanks  the  Daddy  of 
Motion  for  his  example,  Lone  Star  for  his  tales,  the 
College  Man  for  his  lesson  of  hopefulness,  Hum  Dinger 
for  his  unparalleled  exhibition  of  nerve,  Kronic  Kicker 
for  his  unfailing  daily  attentions  and  the  Editor  for  his 
apparently  unlimited  patience.  He  regretfully  bids  you 
goodbye,  good  health  and  good  luck  in  the  name  of  all 
the  friends  in  the  country's  biggest  game  and  adds, 
—"you  came  to  look  and  learn  and  play, 
he   hopes   you'll    come    another   day." 


Edna  Duplex  Water  Gage 

THE  EDNA  BRASS  .MANUFACTURING  COMPANY,  Cin- 
cinnati, O.,  is  exhibiting  an  entirely  new  water  gage 
designated  as  type  1920-M,  which  has  been  designed 
to  embrace  the  desirable  features  of  the  Edna  type  M 
reflex  water  gage  and  to  comply  with  the  government 
requirement  that  the  water  level  can  be  checked  from 
either  side  of  the  locomotive  cab.  As  will  be  noted  in 
the  illustration  of  this  gage  it  is  in  fact  a  duplex  arrange- 
ment in  which  two  reflex  water  gages  are  mounted  pn 
a  parallel  frame,  each  having  the  same  boiler  connection. 


When   Papa  Gets  Home  From  the   Convention 


New  Duplex  Water  Gage 

One  glass  may  therefore  be  set  so  as  to  face  the  engine- 
man,  while  the  other  may  be  set  at  any  angle  convenient 
to  the  fireman.  The  use  of  two  individual  refle.x  glasses 
mounted  so  that  either  may  be  cut  out  in  the  event  of 
breakage  has  the  advantage  of  greater  reliability  over  a 
gage  having  a  single  glass,  and  at  the  same  time  elimi- 
nates many  of  the  difficulties  involved  in  the  construction 
of  a  gage  with  a  single  glass  visible  from  either  side  of 
the  cab. 

In  other  respects  the  construction  of  this  new  gage 
does  not  differ  materially  from  the  type  M  gage  in  which 
no  bolts  or  hinges  are  used.  The  body  parts  are  held 
securely  in  place  by  a  series  of  clamps  which  put  the 
pressure  directly  on  the  packing  gaskets,  so  that  there 
will  be  no  strains  in  the  body  lines  which  might  tend  to 
distort  the  packing  surfaces.  A  further  advantage  found 
in  the  type  M  gages,  including  the  1920  type,  is  that  the 
glass  and  gasket  can  he  removed  without  disturbing  the 
frame  in  the  boiler  mounting.  High  grade  steam  metal 
is  used  in  the  construction  of  these  gages  and  the  clamps 
are  of  non-corrosive  bronze.  The  gages  are  made  in 
several  sizes  with  respect  to  gage  stems  and  boiler  fit- 
tings. They  are  all  thoroughly  tested  and  are  guaranteed 
to  stand  300-lb.  l>oiler  pressure. 
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I'rodoriik  L.  Sivycr,  president  of  the  Jolict  Railway 
Sui>plv  Company,  arrived  yesterday  and  joined  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  t.  A.  Carscadiii  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  W.  Burnett 
here.  Mrs.  Sivyer  was  here  last  year  but  is  not  com- 
ing-this  year. 

Among  those  who  arrived  at  tiie  convention  yesterday 
was  H.  T.  Nowell,  mechanical  superintendent  of  the  Cen- 
tral Vermont.  Mr.  Nowell  reports  that  he  was  detained 
owing  to  the  fact  that  one  of  his  roundhouses  burned 
down. 

The  exhibits  are  gradually  assuming  the  pro])ortions 
of  a  world's  fair.  George  Wall,  electrical  foreman,  car 
lighting  department,  arrived  Saturday,  intending  to  see 
everything  in  two  days,  but  on  Monday  had  to  send  a 
wire  to  headquarters  saying  it  would  take  another  day. 

W.  K.  Dowe,  general  manager  of  the  Cuban  Air  Re- 
duction Corporation,  was  a  visitor  Tuesday  and  spent 
considerable  time  watching  the  working  exhibits  of  the 
diflferent  welding  concerns  in  their  space  beyond  Con- 
vention Hall.  The  plant  of  the  Cuban  Air  Reduction 
Corporation  is  the  first  of  its  kind  to  be  established  in 
Cuba  for  the  production  of  oxygen  for  welding  and 
cutting. 

E.  H.  Hall,  superintendent  of  the  car  department  of 
the  Chicago  Great  Western,  seems  to  have  missed  his 
calling;  at  least  those  who  have  heard  of  his  recent  ex- 
ploits agree  that  he  would  make  an  excellent  movie  star. 
On  Monday  Mr.  Hall  put  out  a  fire  on  the  roof  of 
Young's  pier  and  on  Tuesday  he  stopped  a  runaway  of 
a  two-horse  team,  thereby  probably  averting  serious  in- 
jury to  an  automobile  party. 

Readville,  Mass.,  is  a  suburb  of  Boston  and  headquar- 
ters of  the  stores  department  of  the  Eastern  lines  of  the 
New  Haven  road,  as  well  as  the  location  of  the  largest 
shops  on  the  system.  B.  C.  Hart,  division  storekeeper 
for  the  New  Haven  at  that  point,  arrived  Tuesday  even- 
ing. His  comment  on  the  Atlantic  City  conventions  is 
to  the  efifect  that  it  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction  for 
both  the  stores  as  well  as  the  mechanical  department. 

Among  the  railway  supply  companies  interested  in  for- 
eign business  is  the  Independent  Pneumatic  Tool  Com- 
pany of  Chicago.  This  company  is  sending  R.  S.  Cooper, 
its  vice-president  and  general  sales  manager,  to  London 
shortly  for  the  purpose  of  opening  an  European  office. 
Mr.  Cooper  has  been  with  this  company  for  a  number 
of  years.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  there  is  an  in- 
creasingly large  number  of  American  business  concerns 
who  believe  in  and  see  the  possibilities  of  the  European 
market. 

At  the  morning  session  of  Section  III  on  Monday  in 
connection  with  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Auto- 
genous Welding,  Prof.  A.  S.  Kinsey  of  Stevens  Institute 
of  Technology,  Hoboken,  N.  J.,  emphasized  the  need  of 
the  training  of  oxy-acetylene  welders.  We  learn  that 
the  professor  has  from  time  to  time  assisted  a  number 
of  engineering  plants  in  the  organization  of  their  weld- 
ing departments,  and  that  he  has  been  retained  by  the 
Air  Reduction  Company,  New  York,  to  organize  a  corps 
of  expert  gas  welders.     These  men  are  being  sent  over 


the  country  to  give  instruction  in  the  making  of  safe 
welds  of  all  the  engineering  metals.  This  will  go  far 
toward  carrying  out  the  recommendations  of  the  promi- 
nent engineering  societies,  that  something  constructive 
be  done  to  assure  the  making  of  good  fusion  welds. 

Angello  Conli.  chief  engineer  of  the  F.mergengy  h'leet 
Corjjoration,  visited  (he  exhibit  hall  .Sunday  afternoon 
on  an  invitation  of  Harry  B.  Oatiey  of  the  Locomotive 
.Superiieatcr  Coni])any.  Mr.  Conti  has  been  w^ith  tlie 
iunergency  h'leet  Cor])oration  as  its  chief  engineering 
ofiicer  since  the  outbreak  of  the  war.  He  is  well  known 
in  marine  engineering  circles  and  was  instnmiental  in 
establishing  the  engineering  construction  details  which 
have  prevailed  in  the  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation 
work.     Mr.  Conti  was  much  impressed  with  the  exhibit. 

George  S.  Smardon,  who  is  attending  the  conventions, 
and  who  represents  the  Anchor  Packing  Com])any  of 
Philadelphia,  is  a  recent  recruit  from  the  railroad  to  the 
railroad  supply  business.  He  was  secretary  to  Cary  R. 
Gray,  now  president  of  the  Union  Pacific,  when  Mr. 
Gray  was  president  of  the  Western  Maryland,  and  later 
when  he  was  Director  of  Operations  of  the  United  States 
Railroad  Administration.  Previously  Mr.  Smardon  was 
secretary  to  J.  M.  Fitzgerald  when  he  was  ])resident  of 
the  Western  Maryland.  Before  going  to  the  Western 
Maryland,  Mr.  Smardon  served  on  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio 
and  with  the  Pullman  Company. 

Chairman  H.  C.  Pearce,  of  the  Purcha.ses  and  Stores 
section,  was  one  of  the  most  interested  spectators  during 
the  movie  of  the  Southern  Pacific  supply  train  yester- 
day afternoon,  he  being  an  old  Southern  Pacific  man. 
Mr.  Pearce,  who  is  general  purchasing  agent  of  the 
Seaboard  Air  Line,  was  accompanied  to  the  convention 
by  his  daughter.  Miss  Catherine.  He  was  formerly  gen- 
eral storekeeper  of  the  Southern  Pacific,  and  while  he 
W'as  holding  this  office  he  originated  the  plan  of  running 
supply  trains.  When  he  was  in  San  Francisco  last  spring 
he  first  saw  the  movie  of  a  supply  train,  and  it  was  at 
his  request  that  it  was  brought  to  the  convention. 

Louis  Greaven,  superintendent  of  motive  power  of  the 
Buenos  Aires  Southern  Railway,  is  attending  the  con- 
vention this  year  for  the  first  time.  Mr.  Greaven  has 
been  through  some  very  trying  years  on  his  road  during 
the  war.  Even  though  the  Argentine  was  not  directly 
embroiled  in  the  world's  conflict  there  were  man}'  patri- 
otic citizens  of  England  and  his  road  sufl:'ered  particularly 
from  the  loss  of  men  who  went  to  the  war.  In  addition 
to  that  the  Argentine,  as  is  well  known,  has  suffered  to 
a  large  extent  from  labor  troubles.  This,  with  other 
things,  such  as  a  public  demand  for  excellent  service, 
has  made  a  terrific  drain  on  the  railway  forces  there. 
Mr.  Greaven  tells  also  of  the  great  trouble  the  Argen- 
tine roads  have  had  in  getting  coal.  At  present  loco- 
motive coal  costs  about  $40  a  ton,  and  for  a  while  during 
the  war  it  was  only  possible  to  obtain  25  per  cent  of  the 
quantity  required.  This  necessitated  converting  the 
engines  to  burn  wood,  of  which  the  Argentine  has  a  large 
supply.  The  wood  is  of  such  a  quality  that  two  tons  is 
the  equivalent  of  one  ton  of  coal.  It  was  necessary  to 
run  branch  lines  100  miles  into  the  forests  in  order  to 
bring  out  this  wood,  and  the  Buenos  Aires  Southern 
drew  its  wood  from  seven  different  sources  of  supply. 
This  railway  has  700  locomotives,  is  3,700  miles  long 
and  has  a  5  ft.  6  in.  gage.  It  runs  a  highly  specialized 
service  to  a  seaside  resort  300  miles  from  Buenos  Aires, 
and  during  the  season  trains  of  twenty  sleeping  cars 
are  operated  in  four  sections. 
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The  situation  with  respect  to  the  building  of  new  freight  car^ 
is  anything  but  satisfactor}-.     There  never  was  a  time  when 

the  railways  needed  so  much  new  equifv 

Sn^all  ment,  or  needed  it  so  acutely,  as  the\' 

Orders  for  do  now.     The  estimates  of  those  who 

Freight  Cars  have  made  the  most  careful  studies  of 

the  subject  agree  that  in  order  to  handle 
satisfactorily  the  traftic  the  country  can  offer  the  railways  at 
the  present  time,  the  roads  should  have  in  service  about  a 
quarter  of  a  million  cars  more  than  they  have.  In  spite  of 
the  fact  that  this  great  shortage  of  cars  exists  the  number  on 
order  with  the  car  manufacturing  companies  on  June  1,  has 
been  ascertained  to  have  been  only  43,000,  and  most  of  the 
orders  for  these  were  placed  in  the  immediately  preceding 
weeks.  This  is  less  than  one-half  as  many  as  are  needed 
annually  not  to  increase  the  supply,  but  merely  to  replace 
those  that  must  be  scrapped.  The  number  of  orders  became 
so  small  for  a  time  that  in  the  month  of  May  the  total  num- 
ber of  cars  built  was  only  2,700.  M'hen  it  is  considered  that 
the  car  manufacturers  of  this  country  have  a  capacity  of 
about  27,000  a  month,  or  ,S 20,000  a  year,  and  that  they 
actually  have  built  240,000  cars  for  the  railways  of  the  United 
States  in  a  single  year,  the  significance  of  the  figures  given 
regarding  the  small  number  recently  built  and  the  small  num- 
ber now  on  order  becomes  apparent.  If  the  railways  get  a 
prompt  and  favorable  decision  in  the  rate  advance  case 
there  undoubtedly  will  be  within  a  short  time  a  large  in- 
crease of  orders,  but  it  is  too  late  now  for  many  cars  ordered 
in  future  to  be  delivered  in  the  year  1920.  The  delays  in 
ordering  cars  have  l)een  due  to  the  delay  in  returning  the  rail- 
ways to  private  operation.  This,  of  course,  rendered  it  im- 
practicable for  the  Interstate  Conunerce  Commission  to  make 
advances  in  rates  under  the  new  law  early  in  the  year,  and 
as  long  as  the  rate  question  is  un.settled  it  is  financially  im- 
possible for  most  roads  to  commit  themselves  to  large  ex- 
penditures for  equipment  or  anything  else.  The  sooner  the 
commission  renders  its  decision,  and  the  more  favorable  it  is 
to  the  railways,  the  sooner  the  railways  will  become  able  to 
begin  placing  orders  for  cars  that  will  tend  to  make  up  the 
enormous  shortage  of  transportation  facilities.  At  present  this 
shortage  of  facilities  is  rapidly  growing  greater  every  day. 


Not  the  least  important  of  the  numerous  recent  developments 
favorable  to  the  railways  has  been  the  preliminary  findings 
of  the  Division   of  Valuation.     These 
The  were     summarized     by     Thomas     W. 

Valuation    a         Hulme,    vice-chairman    of    the    Presi- 
Boomerang  dent's  Conference  Committee  on  Valua- 

tion in  a  statement  presented  before  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  on  May  27  and  abstracted 
on  page  1567  of  the  issue  of  last  week.  In  this  statement 
Mr.  Hulme  oft'ered  a  comparative  summary  of  the  Division 
of  Valuation's  cost  of  reproduction  new,  including  land,  and 
of  the  carriers  l:»ook  records  of  investment  in  road  and  equip- 
ment for  SO  Class  1  roads,  the  data  for  nine  of  which  was 
taken  from  tentative  valuations  which  had  been  .served  form- 
ally on  the  roads  and  for  the  remainder  from  preliminary 
reports  which  had  been  served  on  the  roads  informally.  This 
comparison   showed  a   total  valuation  of  $,3,203,782,543   as 


compared  with  an  investment  in  road  and  equipment  of 
53,158,275,156.  When  it  is  considered  that  the  figures  of 
the  commission  are  minimum  figures  containing  only  those 
items  which  it  is  prepared  to  concede  and  that  any  revisions 
made  as  a  result  of  showings  by  the  roads  or  the  reversion  of 
rulings  of  the  Division  of  Valuation  will  be  upward,  there 
is  further  cau.se  for  gratification.  It  should  also  be  remem- 
bered that  the  roads  selected  for  first  attention  (those  who.se 
findings  are  included  in  the  figures  above)  were  in  many 
cases  those  which  had  been  in  financial  difficulties  in  recent 
}ears  and  may,  therefore,  be  expected  to  show  less  favorable 
results  than  many  of  the  stronger  and  more  prosperous  roads 
which  have  been  able  to  plow  back  into  their  properties  large 
amounts  from  earnings.  The  Valuation  .Act  became  a  law 
primarily  through  the  eft'orts  of  those  who  had  been  active 
opponents  of  the  roads  and  who  thought  to  further  harass 
them  by  securing  data  to  support  their  statements  as  to  ex- 
cessive capitalization.  That  the  findings  are  not  going  to  be 
in  accordance  with  the  expectations  (and  the  hopes)  of  the 
advocates  of  this  law  is  becoming  increasingly  evident.  The 
provision  in  the  new  transportation  law  that  the  valuation 
shall  provide  the  basis  on  which  rates  are  to  be  computed  and 
the  indication  that  this  valuation  bids  fair  to  exceed  the  book 
cost  of  road  and  equipment  after  a  detailed  study  and  inven- 
tory which  has  never  been  equalled  for  thoroughness,  is  now- 
proving  the  valuation  to  be  a  boon  to  the  railways  and  a 
boomerang  to  their  former  opponents. 


Chairman  Clark  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
in  replying  to  the  letter  of  F.  J.  Lisman  printed  elsewhere 

in  this  issue,  says  that  Mr.  Lisman  is 

Refunding   in        the  first,  so  far  as  he  knows,  who  has 

the    Next    Twelve    attempted  to  define  thje.  term  "re-estab- 

Months  lishing  railroad  credit^'".    He  attempts 

to  do  so  positively  and  negatively  but 
negatively  is  much  easier.  In  the  appendix  to  Mr.  Lisman's 
letter,  he  lists  and  comments  on  the  credit  of  each  of  the 
Class  I  roads.  We  have  reprinted  the  comments  on  the 
larger  railroads  only,  but  these  comments  are  particularly 
interesting  because  Mr.  Lisman  is  one  of  the  few  bankers 
who  still  specialize  in  railroad  securities.  It  is  rather  in- 
teresting to  supplement  his  letter  with  a  study  of  the  rail- 
road maturities  within  the  next  twelve  months.  There  are 
eight  of  the  larger  railroad  companies  having  to  take  care 
of  considerable  i.ssues  of  bonds  exclusive  of  equipment  trust 
certificates  in  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1921.  The  Chi- 
cago, Milwaukee  &  St.'  Paul  has  $4,494,000  first  mortgage 
6  per  cent  bonds  of  the  Dubuque  division;  $1,486,000  first 
mortgage  6  per  cent  bonds  of  the  Wisconsin  Valley  division; 
and  $25,334,000  Chicago  &  Pacific  Western  division  first 
5's;  a  total  of  over  $32,000,000  maturing  before  July  1,  1921. 
The  Erie  has  $16,891,000  consolidated  7"s;  $3,699',000  New- 
York,  Lake  Erie  &:  Western  first  consolidated  funded  cou- 
pons; and  $2,926,000  New  York  &  Erie  fourth  gold  5's 
maturing.  The  Pennsylvania  has  various  issues  of  bonds 
maturing  but,  as  Mr.  Lisman  says,  has  just  comi)leted  the 
sale  of  $50,000,000  of  bonds  partly  for  refunding  purposes. 
The  Penn.sylvania  Company,  however,  has  $12,705,000  3-)/4 
per  cent  French  loan  and  its  $26,470,000  4^/2  per  cent  gold 
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loan  to  take  care  of.  The  Great  Nortlicrn  lias  $2().0()(),0()() 
three-year  5  per  cent  note.-*  maturing.  The  Chicago  &  Nortli 
Western  has  $10,()00,()()()  tliirtv-year  (lel)ciitiire  5's  maturing. 
The  Delaware  &  Hudson  has  '$').0()(),0()()  five-year  5  per 
cent  notes  and  its  Rens.'^elaer  &  Saratoga  first  consolidated 
7's  (not  guarantwd  as  to  principal)  amounting  to  $2,000,- 
000.  maturing.  Tlie  Loui.sville  &  Nashville  has  $.^500,000 
Southea.stern  &  St.  Louis  division  6's  maturing.  The  West- 
ern Maryland  has  $.S  ,000,000  7  per  cent  notes  maturing 
and  an  additional  $1,000,000  coal  and  iron  first  S's.  Not 
one  of  these  companies  has  common  .stock  selling  at  par  on 
the  open  market.  The  securities  of  most  of  these  companies 
are  held  in  part  by  savings  banks,  insurance  companies  and 
trustees  of  estates.  There  is  an  immediate  problem  pre- 
sented here  which  must  be  faced  by  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  in  its  consideration  of  the  present  rate  ca.se.  The 
transportation  act  has  specifically  placed  some  responsibility 
on  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  and  no  longer  arc 
the  banks  and  the  executive  officers  of  the  railroads  solely  re- 
sponsible to  the  investing  public  and  the  savings  bank  de- 
po.sitors  for  finding  the  money  necessary  to  meet  maturing 
obligations. 


Imperilling    Private  Management 

THERE  NEVER  WAS  A  TIME  when  conditions  more  impera- 
tively demanded  that  the  railways  should  subordinate 
their  individual  interests  to  the  welfare  of  the  railways  as  a 
whole  and  of  the  country  as  a  whole  than  they  do  now.  Even 
when  the  United  States  entered  the  war  in  April,  1917,  the 
need  for  this  was  hardly  greater  than  at  present.  The  most 
salutary  way  in  which  the  railways  can  subordinate  their 
individual  interests  to  the  welfare  of  the  railways  as  a  whole 
and  of  the  country  as  a  whole  is  by  so  co-operating  as  to  move 
the  ma.ximum  amount  of  traffic  possible  and  rendering  the 
best  service  practicable  in  doing  so. 

In  the  emergency  of  war  the  railways  voluntarily  organized 
the  Railroads'  War  Board  and  delegated  to  it  authority  to 
super\'ise  the  operations  of  all  of  them  and  to  disregard  the 
special  interests  of  individual  lines  when  this  was  necessary 
to  the  public  welfare.  They  carried  out  very  well  the  general 
plan  adopted  at  that  time,  although  there  was  more  than  one 
case  in  which  the  general  agreement  entered  into  was  not 
strictly  observed  and  when  the  orders  of  the  Railroads'  War 
Board  were  not  explicitly  obeyed. 

When  the  railroads  were  returned  to  private  operation  their 
facilities  were  much  more  inadequate  than  they  were  at  the 
time  the  nation  entered  the  war.  The  need  for  them  to  pull 
together  in  their  own  interest,  as  well  as  in  the  interest  of  the 
country,  was  obvious.  This  need  was  greatly  accentuated 
when  the  railroad  strikes  began  within  a  month  after  private 
operation  was  resumed.  Considering  the  difficulties  with 
which  they  have  been  confronted,  the  railways  since  private 
operation  was  resumed  have  made  a  good  record  in  moving 
business.  They  have  not,  however,  been  working  together 
as  their  own  interests  and  the  welfare  of  the  countr}-  demand. 
They  established  the  Commission  on  Car  Service  at  Wash- 
ington and  most  of  them  signed  an  agreement  to  obey  its 
orders  in  the  handling  of  cars.  W'ithout  entering  into  dis- 
agreeable details,  attention  must  be  called  to  the  fact  that 
some  roads  have  not  lived  up  either  to  the  letter  or  the  spirit 
of  their  agreement,  and  that  some  have  not  even  signed  it. 
There  have  been  numerous  cases  of  flagrant  disregard  of  car 
service  rules  and  of  the  orders  of  the  Commission  on  Car 
Service. 

In  fact,  from  the  time  when  private  operation  was  resumed 
there  has  been  manifested  a  strong  disposition  on  the  part  of 
the  managements  of  many  lines  to  operate  their  properties 
with  a  view  to  what  they  have  conceived  to  be  their  individual 
interests,  almost  regardless  of  the  effects  on  the  general  trans- 


l)ortation  situation.  1  bat  tliis  has  been  tlic  case  is  known 
not  merely  to  railway  oflicers  Ijut  to  the  Interstate  Commerce 
CoiTimission.  The  Commission  finally  was  appealed  to  by 
a  large  number  of  railways  to  e-xercise  the  [xnvers  delegated 
to  it  by  Congress  in  the  Transportation  Act  to  redistribute 
railroad  equipment.  The  Commission  subseciuently  felt 
called  u])on  to  issue  a  statement  warning  the  railways  that 
the  Transportation  Act  provided  penalties  for  violations  of 
its  car  service  orders  and  that  unless  they  were  strictly  obeyed 
prosecutions  would  follow.  These  prosecutions,  if  successful, 
would  result  in  lieavy  fines  being  imposed  upon  the  offending 
companies. 

Perhaps  it  should  not  \x.  surprising,  but  it  certainly  is 
most  di.screditable  and  discouraging,  that  after  all  the  ex- 
perience the  railroads  have  had  with  the  results  of  their 
failures  in  past  years  to  keep  their  agreements  with  each 
other  and  to  work  together  in  good  faith  there  should  have 
l)cen  within  a  few  weeks  after  the  resumption  of  private  oper- 
ation the  recurrence  of  developments  such  as  those  which 
have  caused  much  of  the  restrictive  regulation  to  which  the 
roads  have  been  subjected  and  which  even  contributed  in  no 
small  measure  to  causing  the  adoption  of  .government  opera- 
tion. Surely  there  must  be  very  few  railwa)-  officers  who  do 
not  realize  that  private  ownership  and  management  of  rail- 
roads is  now  being  put  to  what  probably  will  prove  to  be 
its  crucial  test,  and  that  developments  such  as  those  to  which 
we  have  referred  are  bound  to  tend  to  change  the  attitude 
of  the  public  and  the  regulating  authorities  from  one  which 
is  highly  favorable  to  private  management  to  one  which  will 
be  unfavorable.  The  public  and  the  regulating  authorities 
are  not  going  to  form  their  final  judgment  of  private  man- 
agement by  the  service  any  individual  railroad  renders  to  its 
own  patrons.  They  are  going  to  form  their  judgment  by 
what  the  railroads  as  a  whole  do  for  the  public,  and  the  rail- 
roads as  a  whole  cannot  and  will  not  render  to  the  people  of 
the  United  States  the  best  service  of  which  they  are  capable 
and  put  themselves  in  the  best  position  in  which  to  defend 
themselves  unless  they  co-operate  fairly  and  fully  with  each 
other. 

It  has  been  demonstrated  beyond  question  by  all  the  ex- 
perience we  have  had  under  private  management  that  the  rail- 
ways never  will  co-operate  fairly  and  fully  with  each  other 
in  the  distribution  of  equipment  and  in  the  handling  of  traffic 
until  every  individual  line  is  forced  to  do  its  duty  to  other 
lines  either  by  some  organization  or  agency  established  by 
the  railroads  themselves  or  by  some  governmental  agency. 
It  is  not  desirable  that  any  governmental  agency  should  be 
continuously  engaged  in  forcing  the  individual  railroads  to  do 
what  they  ought  to  do,  for  the  result  of  this  would  be  to 
throw  more  and  more  of  the  control  of  the  details  of  railroad 
management  into  the  hands  of  the  government,  and  the  more 
government  intervention  there  is  the  more  restrictions  will  be 
imposed  upon  private  management  and  the  more  arguments 
there  will  be  created  for  government  ownership.  From  the 
standpoint  of  the  welfare  of  the  railroads  themselves  and 
the  public,  therefore,  the  correct  conclusion  seems  to  be  that 
the  railroads  should  establish  some  organization  or  agency 
of  their  own  for  coercing  themselves.  They  should  first 
establish  sound  rules  and  principles,  and  then  punish  rail- 
roads which  do  not  live  up  to  the.se  rules  and  principles. 
Once  it  has  been  made  clear  that  when  a  railroad  which  has 
\'iolated  a  car  service  rule  or  disregarded  an  order  of  the 
Commission  on  Car  Service  will  be  punished,  perhaps  by  hav- 
ing wide  publicity  given  to  the  facts  or  even  by  being  denied 
the  opportunity  to  exchange  equipment  with  other  railroads 
until  it  has  given  satisfactory  reason  to  believe  it  will  act 
fairly  and  honestly  in  future,  there  will  begin  to  be  ground 
for  confidence  that  the  railways  will  pull  together  sensibly 
and  fairly  in  future,  and  probably  not  before. 

Many  of  the  recent  developments  affecting  directly  the  re- 
lations between  the  railroads  themselves  and  indirectly  the 
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service  rendered  to  the  public  and  public  opinion  regarding 
private  operation  have  been  so  indefensible  that  it  is  difficult 
to  decide  to  what  reason  to  attribute  them.  It  would  seem  that 
some  railway  officers  put  on  blinders  to  keep  from  seeing 
anything  except  what  is  on  the  rights  of  way  of  their  own 
lines.  It  is  high  time  that  a  good  many  railway  managers 
awakened  to  a  realization  of  the  conditions  with  which  the 
railroads  of  the  country  are  confronted  and  adapted  their 
methods  to  the  requirements  of  those  conditions.  Otherwise 
they  will  soon  destroy  the  present  favorable  public  sentiment 
toward  private  management  and  perhaps  in  the  long  run 
destroy  private  management  itself. 


A  Call  for  More  Efficient  Signaling 

THE  STUDY  of  train  operation,  by  H.  M.  Sperry,  printed 
in  the  Railway  Age  of  June  4  and  June  11,  brings  to- 
gether numerous  scattered  facts  and  arguments  con- 
cerning train  despatching  and  signaling,  with  which  most  of 
us  are  already  familiar  but  which  we  sometimes  neglect  be- 
cause, apparently,  of  the  very  fact  that  they  are  familiar. 
He  includes  numerous  things  which  we  already  know,  but 
do  not  know  well  enough.  He  proposes  what  seems  like  a 
radical  change — to  abandon  all  written  orders  and  convey 
instructions  to  enginemen  wholly  by  means  of  signal  arms 
suppyorted  on  roadside  posts.  And  yet  the  proposal  is  not 
radical,  for  the  practice  proposed  is  already  in  use,  and 
familiar  to  everybody,  in  large  interlockings,  at  dozens  of 
cities;  and  the  only  change  in  fundamentals  that  is  here 
suggested  is  to  extend  this  practice;  to  extend  a  limit  of  two 
miles,  to  one  of  two  hundred  miles.  Or,  to  take  another  com- 
parison, the  proposal  is  that  the  perfect  facility  with  which 
trains  are  moved  under  automatic  block  signals  on  a  double- 
track  road,  with  blocks  less  than  a  mile  in  length,  ought  to 
be  availed  of  in  varied  situations  where  we  have  all  along 
assumed  that  such  facility  was  impracticable  or  too  costly. 
And  it  is  only  because  of  a  lack  of  foresight,  or  of  money, 
or  energy,  or  enterprise,  that  the  progress  here  proposed  has 
not  been  already  accomplished.  We  are  called  upon  to  more 
carefully  take  account  of  our  resources. 

The  problem  outlined  by  Mr.  Sperry  ought  to  be  divided 
into  two  problems:  one  pertaining  to  lines  of  less  dense  traf- 
fic, where  the  manual  block  system  is  the  appropriate  method ; 
and  the  other  to  divisions  or  parts  of  division  where  block 
sections  must  be  short  and  where,  consequently,  automatic 
block  signals  are  needed.  If  any  one  thinks  that  the  essay 
is  too  long,  he  can  divide  it  by  thus  picking  out  the  points 
bearing  on  one  or  the  other  of  these  two  problems.  Another 
suggestion,  to  any  one  who  thinks  it  a  burden  to  read  more 
than  one  page  at  a  sitting,  is  that  Mr.  Sperry  has  on  several 
occasions  printed  some  of  the  salient  points  of  his  argu- 
ment on  the  outside  back  cover  of  the  Railway  Age.  The 
editor  has  no  prejudice  against  the  advertising  pages! 

Mr.  Sperry  puts  his  claim  for  a  hearing  in  the  form  of  a 
plea  for  the  more  formal  or  definite  recognition  of  signaling 
as  a  cardinal  element  in  operating  efficiency.  Near  the  end 
of  his  article  he  says: 

OPER.\TING    EFFICIENCY 
The    efforts    that    have    beeii    made    to    increase    operating    efficiency 

have  largely  been  in  the  direction  of: 

1.  Increasing  the   tractive  power  of  the  locomotive. 

2.  Increasing  car   capacity. 

3.  Increasing  track  facilities  by  the  addition  of  second,  third  and 
fourth  main  tracks,  longer  passing  sidings  and  larger  yards  and 
terminals. 

4.  By    the   electrification   of   steam-operated   roads. 

These  improvements,  which  require  large  expenditures,  may  fail 
to  show  an  adequate  return  if  the  means  for  directing  train  operation 
does  not  keep   trains   moving. 

In  other  words,  a  fifth  head  should  be  added  to  these  four. 
Progress  in  the  four  features  has  been  made  along  well- 
known  and  unmistakable  paths,  apparent  to  all.    This  prog- 


ress has  been  reasonably  steady  (until  the  abnormal  times 
of  the  past  three  years)  because  competent  judges  have  been 
fairly  unanimous  in  their  views  as  to  what  was  needed  and 
how  the  needs  should  be  met.  But  is  there  not  an  equally 
intelligent  unanimity  as  to  the  value  of  those  features  of 
signaling  which  are  emphasized  by  Mr.  Sperry?  In  other 
words,  is  there  any  reason  for  disagreeing  with  him  on  any 
important  point? 

The  American  despatching  system  has  done  great  things, 
and  has  a  fascinating  history;  but  if  there  could  be  taken 
a  composite  motion-picture  of  the  freight-train  movements 
of  a  day  in,  say,  the  whole  "Eastern  Region,"  showing  clearly 
the  percentage  of  trains  standing  motionless  on  the  main 
track  (or  on  sidings  awaiting  right  to  the  main  track)  be- 
cause of  the  lack  of  adequate  fixed  signals,  the  force  of 
this  argument  for  an  advance  in  efficiency  would  be  over- 
whelming. 


Pere  Marquette 

THE  Pere  Marquette  is  one  of  the  very  few  companies 
which  refused  to  accept  the  continuation  of  a  guaran- 
teed net  equal  to  the  government  rental  for  the  current  six 
months.  The  rental  was  based  on  average  net  earnings  in  the 
three  years,  1915,  1916  and  1917.  In  1917,  freight  revenue 
on  the  Pere  Marquette  amounted  to  $16,850,000;  in  1918, 
to  $22,200,000;  in  1919,  to  $26,504,000;  an  increase  of  $9,- 
654,000  in  1919  as  compared  with  1917.  Furthermore,  this 
increase  is  due  to  an  increase  in  traffic  as  well  as  to  increased 
rates.  Of  the  increase,  $2,108,000  is  estimated  to  be  due 
to  increased  freight  traffic  alone  exclusive  of  increases  due 
to  rates  or  any  other  causes.  In  1919,  the  Pere  Marquette's 
operating  ratio  was  only  75.  The  rental  which  the  govern- 
ment paid  in  1919  was  approximately  $3,748,000.  The  op- 
erating income  of  the  property  under  government  operation 
in  1919,  after  the  payment  of  expenses  and  taxes,  was  $8,- 
046,000. 

It  seems  hard  to  believe  that  only  a  few  years  ago,  the 
Pere  Marquette  was  a  byword  for  one  of  the,  seemingly, 
most  hopelessly  insolvent  railroad  companies  in  the  coun- 
try. Attempted  consolidation  with  the  Cincinnati,  Hamil- 
ton &  Dayton  when  that  property  was  still  independent,  broke 
the  back  of  the  Cincinnati,  Hamilton  &  Dayton  and  when 
the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  took  that  road,  it  refused  the  Pere 
Marquette. 

Automobiles  and  a  most  drastic  reorganization  are  ini- 
portant  contributing  factors  to  the  immense  change  that  is 
taking  place  in  the  financial  standing  of  the  Pere  Marquette. 
When  we  speak  of  automobiles  being  an  important  factor, 
it  is  in  the  sense  that  cotton  is  an  important  factor  in  the 
prosperity  of  the  Southern  Railway.  Automobiles  them- 
selves furnish  a  small  traffic  to  the  Pere  Marquette  directly. 
It  is  freight  of  all  classes  which  follows  the  establishment 
of  great  manufacturing  plants  such  as  those  at  Detroit  that 
has  so  greatly  increased  the  business  of  the  road.  The  ton- 
nacre  of  automobiles  carried  was  only  264,000  and  repre- 
sented but  1.78  per  cent  of  the  total  tonnage  carried  by  the 
road.  In  1918,  only  139,000  tons,  or  less  than  1  per  cent 
of  the  total  tonnage,  was  automobiles. 

The  Pere  Marquette  operates  2,232  miles  of  road  and,  in 
1919,  had  $8,046,000  operating  income  as  previously  men- 
tioned. The  company  which  took  over  the  road  from  tlie 
government  has  outstanding  only  $30,455,000  of  long  term 
bonds  and  $5,870,000  collateral  trust  bonds,  but  also  has 
$5,000,000  bills  payable.  The  total  interest  charges  in  1919, 
including  interest  on  bills  payable,  was  $1,727,000  so  that 
a  combined  income  account  of  the  government  and  the  com- 
pany would  have  shown  a  surplus  available  for  dividends 
after  the  payment  of  interest,  rentals,  war  taxes,  etc.,  of  $4,- 
867,000.     The  company  has  $11,200,000  cumulative  5  per 
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cent  prii)r  protVrencc  stock;  $12,429,()()()  ( umuhitivc  |)r<'- 
fcrrod;  ami  $45,046,000  common.  Five  per  tent  of  botli 
chi.vsi'S  of  pn-fcmxl  would  liavo  called  for  less  tli;in  $1,200,- 
000  .so  that  the  inari;ia  for  tlic  common  would  liavc  l)cen 
over  $.\oOO,000  or  at  the  rate  of  8  per  cent. 

Kmpliasis  has  been  laid  on  the  growth  of  fri'iL;iit  business 
but  passenijer  business,  of  course,  has  also  kept  pace  with 
tlie  growth  of  the  iniiustrial  community.  Passenger  revenue 
on  the  Pere  Maniuette  in  1Q19  amounted  to  $6,127,000,  an 
increase  of  $1,894,000  over  1918. 

Operating  expenses  were  held  down  remarkably  well.  The 
total  operating  exjien.se.';  in  1919  amounted  to  $26,724,000, 
an  increase  of  $,^408,000  or  14.6  per  cent. 

The  annuiil  report  of  the  Pere  Marquette  is  admirable  in 
the  full  explanation  which  is  given  of  changes  in  figures 
from  year  to  year.  Maintenance  of  way  and  structures  cost 
$.1,41)5,000  in  1919,  a  decrease  of  7.8  per  cent  as  compared 
with  the  previous  year.  The  principal  reason  for  this  de- 
crea.se  was  a  bookkeeping  decrease  of  $211,000  in  the  cost 
of  rail  and  other  track  material  due  to  clearing  reserves  cre- 
ated in  1918  and  adjustment  of  inventory  as  of  December  31, 
1917.  The  Pere  Marquette,  like  nearly  all  of  the  other 
roads  which  have  reported  for  1919,  shows  a  considerable  in- 
crease in  the  cost  of  maintenance  of 
equipment.  This  cost  in  1919 
amounted  to  $7,132,000  or  16.1 
jjer  cent  more  than  in  1918.  Be- 
sides the  increases  in  cost  of  ma- 
terial and  the  higher  wage  scale, 
equipment  which  had  been  put  in 
very  thorough  repair,  required 
comparatively  little  maintenance 
expenditures' in  1918  but  came  in 
for  heavy-  repairs  in  1919. 

Transportation  expenses 
amounted  to  $14,764,000,  an  in- 
crease of  20.7  per  cent  and  the 
greater  part  of  this  increase  is  due 
to  higher  wages  paid  to  telegraph- 
ers, trainmen  and  enginemen  as  a 
result  of  awards  made  by  the 
Railroad  .\dministration  effective 
Octol)er  1  and  Deceml)er  1.  1918, 
and  December  1,  1919.  The  Pere 
Marquette  was  notably  successful 
in  its  fuel  economy  campaign. 
Revenue  locomotive  mileage  in- 
creased 666,000  miles  but  the  fuel 
consumption  was  less  by  more  than 
10,000  tons.     There  was   7.6  per 

cent  more  mileage  gotten  out  of  locomotives  on  the  average 
per  ton  of  coal  in  1919  than  in  1918. 

The  following  table  shows  the  principal  figures  for  fed- 
eral operation  of  the  road  in  1918  as  compared  with  1919. 
This  is  not  the  corporation  income  account. 


New  Books 

Nott-Ti-ilinical  Chats  on  Iron  and  Sleel.  By  LaVcrne  W.  Spring, 
vtetallurgist,  Crane  &  Co.,  Chicago.  6'/i  in.  by  8  in.  Bound 
in  cloth.  358  paf^es,  illustrated.  Published  by  Frederick  A. 
Stokes  Company,  44.?  Fourth  avenue,  New  York. 

The  title  of  this  book  suggests  a  jwjiuhir  treatment,  but 
while  the  work  is  in  fact  free  from  complicating  technicali- 
ties there  is  nothing  al)out  the  style  used  which  would  detract 
from  the  value  of  the  Ijook  to  the  student  or  engineer  accus- 
tomed to  the  perusal  of  .serious  works.  In  general,  the  l)Ook 
may  be  said  to  give  a  bird'.seye  view  of  the  metallurgy  of  iron 
and  .steel  and  the  iron  and  .steel  industry,  including  the  min- 
ing of  the  ore,  the  production  of  the  coke,  charcoal  and  lime- 
stone used  in  the  manufacturing  processes,  the  manufacture 
of  the  various  basic  iron  and  steel  products,  as  well  as  some 
of  the  semi-fini.shed  and  finished  materials,  such  as  wire, 
pipe,  etc.  The  first  chapter  of  the  early  history  of  iron  is  of 
particular  value  for  the  manner  in  which  it  differentiates 
lictween  wrought  iron  and  cast  iron.  In  fact,  this  particular 
feature  exemplifies  one  of  the  notable  merits  of  the  book,  the 
manner  in  which  the  complex  rclationshijjs  of  these  and 
other  products  of  iron  ore  are  clearly  differentiated.     Such 


Average    miles    operated 

Freight    revenue    

Passenger   revenue    

Total    operating    revenues 

Maintenance   of  way  and   structures. 

Maintenance    of    equipment 

Traffic    expense    

Transpi-rtation    expense     

General    e.xpense . 

Total     operating    e.xpense 

Taxes     

Operating   inc  >tnt-    

Surplus   after    rental.s.    etc 


1919 

1918 

2,232 

2,239 

$26,504,204 

$22,200,348 

6,127,461 

4,233,797 

35,443.137 

28,955.012 

3,495,488 

3,790,387 

7,132.499 

6,143,894 

337.974 

344,773 

14,764.362 

12.233,619 

877,318 

753,118 

26,723,825 

23,315,551 

670,865 

697,488 

8.046,078 

4,940,470 

6,717,880 

3.851,484 

A  TR.MNMAN  kicked  ?.  drawbar,  he  knew  it  could  be  done; 
he  used  to  wear  some  nifty  shoes — now  he  wears  but  one. — Fred 
Me  vers. 


The  Pare  Marquette 

involved  subjects  as  metallography  are  treated  in  a  manner 
that  is  easily  understood.  The  arrangement  of  the  book  is 
simple.  The  various  primary  manufacturing  processes  are 
treated  in  order,  followed  by  chapters  on  each  of  the  principal 
products  from  cast  iron  to  high-speed  steel.  The  last  third 
of  the  book  is  devoted  to  an  exposition  of  the  various  finish- 
ing processes,  including  forging,  rolling,  w-ire  drawing  and 
pipe  manufacture,  with  a  final  section  on  the  various  proper- 
ties of  iron  and  steel  and  their  relation  to  heat  treatment,  etc. 

Metal  Statistics,   1920.  528  pages  including  advertising,  Syi   in. 

by  6  in.,  bound  in  cloth.     Published  by  the  American  Metal 

Market  and  Daily  Iron  and  Steel  Report,  81  Fulton  Street, 
New  York. 

This  book  probably  contains  tlie  most  complete  data  con- 
cerning metal  prices  and  production  for  many  years  past 
that  is  available  in  the  form  of  a  pocket  handbook  and  as 
such  the  book  may  be  recommended  to  railroad  purchasing 
agents;  although  in  the  present  erratic  state  of  the  market  a 
study  of  previous  price  fluctuations  would  not  appear  to  be 
of  much  value  as  an  index  to  future  price  levels. 


A  Personnel  Department  for  the  Railways 

Advocates  Methods  for  Selection  and  Training  of  Employees 
Found  Successful  in  Other  Industries 

By  J.  C.  Clark 

Assistant  to  General  Manager,  Oregon  Short  Line 


CONSIDERED  SOLELY  as  a  transportation  agency,  a  railroad 
consists  of  two  essential  features;  the  physical  property 
and  the  human  organization  that  operates  the  property. 
Since  the  first  locomotive  was  built  and  the  first  rail  laid,  the 
physical  property  has  been  improved  wondrously.  Experts 
have  been  employed  to  consider  the  merits  of  every  improve- 
ment and  enormous  sums  of  money  have  been  spent  to  ob- 
tain the  best  possible  material  and  the  latest  devices.  The 
human  organization,  however,  has  not  received  the  same  at- 
tention that  has  been  given  to  the  physical  property  although 
it  is  undoubtedly  true  that  successful  operation  depends  in 
a  large  part  upon  the  human  element.  A  good  organization 
can,  and  often  does,  accomplish  good  results  with  inadequate 
and  poorly  maintained  equipment,  but  a  poor  organization 
cannot  produce  other  than  poor  results  even  with  the  equip- 
ment entirely  adequate  and  well  maintained.  There  have 
been  many  changes  in  methods  of  organization  since  the  early 
days  of  railroading,  but  the  work  of  selecting  and  training 
the  individual  units  of  the  organization  has  largely  been 
neglected.  The  work  of  selecting  and  training  men  requires 
special  study,  and  the  importance  of  the  work  deserves  spe- 
cial consideration.  In  some  industrial  organizations  a  per- 
sonnel department  has  been  organized  to  carry  on  such  work. 
It  is  entirely  practicable  and  feasible  to  establish  such  a 
•department  in  railroad  organization. 

Work  of  a  Personnel  Department 

The  work  of  a  personnel  department  on  a  railroad  should 
have  three  essential  features :  First,  to  obtain  the  best  grade 
of  labor  from  the  available  supply;  second,  to  train  the  indi- 
vidual to  perform  his  particular  duties  efficiently  and  safely; 
third,  to  make  the  individual  contented  in  his  employment. 
There  is  no  question  of  the  importance  of  this  work.  The 
department  should  be  placed  in  charge  of  a  vice-president, 
at  least  an  officer  of  sufficient  authority  to  carry  on  the  work 
successfully.  The  head  of  the  department  should  divide  his 
organization  into  the  three  divisions — employment,  training 
and  service.  A  responsible  officer  should  be  placed  in  charge 
of  each  division. 

Employment 

In  order  to  function  properly,  the  employment  division 
must  be  familiar  with  the  requirements  of  the  organization 
it  is  to  serve,  both  as  to  quantity  and  quality  of  labor.  The 
quantity  of  labor  required  by  a  railroad  varies  from  day  to 
■  day  and  from  month  to  month,  but  it  is  possible  to  anticipate 
the  requirements  to  a  certain  extent.  In  order  to  estimate 
the  requirements,  an  adequate  system  of  "labor  turnover" 
reports  should  be  established.  These  reports  should  indicate 
the  number  of  persons  leaving  the  service,  the  number  enter- 
ing the  service  and  the  number  transferred  from  one  depart- 
ment or  class  to  another.  In  addition  to  weekly  or  monthly 
"labor  turnover"  reports,  the  employment  division  should  be 
advised  of  the  daily  requirements  of  each  department.  It 
is  in  this  way  that  the  most  equitable  distribution  of  labor 
can  be  obtained.  In  times  of  labor  shortage  the  emplo)Tnent 
■division  could  distribute  labor  to  the  points  where  it  is  most 
needed  and  thus  obviate  competition  between  the  various 
departments  on  the  road. 

Under  the  system  of  employment  now  followed  on  most 


railroads  each  department  head  employs  his  own  men  and  is 
more  or  less  familiar  with  the  particular  job  for  which  a  man 
is  employed.  In  order  that  an  employment  division  may 
select  men  intelligently  for  the  various  jobs,  it  would  be  neces- 
sary to  analyze  each  job  or  class  of  jobs  and  specifications 
prepared  for  them.  This  can  be  done  by  descriptive  outlining 
of  the  work  to  be  performed  or  by  setting  down  the  chief 
mental,  moral  and  physical  characteristics  required.  The 
work  of  analyzing  would  alone  be  productive  of  good.  Few 
railroads  have  attempted  to  analyze  the  work  performed  by 
their  employees  with  a  view  to  obtaining  the  greatest  efficiency. 
Many  skilled  men  are  spending  a  part  of  their  time  in  doing 
work  that  should  be  performed  by  common  labor. 

Development  of  the  Labor  Supply 

Another  important  duty  of  the  employment  division  would 
be  the  development  of  labor  supply  in  the  territory  served. 
There  are  thousands  of  young  men  who  would  enter  railroad 
service  if  they  knew  how  to  go  about  it.  The  young  man 
finishing  high  school  usually  seeks  employment  with  a  local 
concern,  and  unless  he  lives  at  a  division  point  on  the  rail- 
road he  knows  little  or  nothing  about  the  opportunities  in 
railroad  service.  A  systematic  development  of  the  labor  mate- 
rial available  will  do  much  in  remedying  labor  conditions. 

Selecting  and  Placing  New  Employees 

Perhaps  the  most  important  function  of  the  employment 
division  would  be  the  selecting  and  placing  of  new  employees. 
Psychological  tests  have  been  developed  that  determine,  to  a 
certain  extent,  the  qualifications  of  the  applicant.  Such  tests 
should  be  developed  for  each  class  of  employment,  and  this 
can  be  done  only  by  extensive  experimental  work.  In  placing 
an  applicant  serious  consideration  should  be  given  to  his 
own  preferences.  No  employee  will  be  contented  with  a  job 
that  he  dislikes,  and  he  will  not  give  the  best  service  of  which 
he  is  capable  unless  he  is  contented.  It  is  evident  that 
employment  offices  should  be  established  at  various  points 
along  the  line  in  order  to  carry  out  the  work  successfully. 

Training 

The  officer  in  charge  of  the  training  division  should  have 
one  or  more  representatives  on  each  division  or  in  each  depart- 
ment of  the  railroad.  These  representatives  may  be  called 
personnel  officers,  and  they  would  have  direct  supervision  of 
the  training  of  employees,  both  new  and  old.  They  might 
also  co-operate  witli  the  employment  division  in  developing 
the  labor  supply. 

In  order  to  train  an  employee  intelligently  it  is  first  neces- 
sary- to  detennine  his  weak  points.  To  do  this,  some  indus- 
tries have  used  a  method  known  as  that  of  "limited  impres- 
sions." This  method  consists  in  naming  the  chief  qualities 
necessar}'  for  success  in  a  particular  class  of  work.  Without 
some  arbitrary  limitations  the  qualities  with  which  a  worker 
may  be  credited  or  debited  would  be  limited  onlv  by  the 
descriptive  vocabulary  of  the  person  making  the  estimate. 
Estimates  of  this  character  made  of  the  same  emploj'ee  by 
two  or  more  supervising  officers  could  not  be  compared,  but 
by  limiting  the  qualifications  and  giving  each  qualification  a 
definite  value  the  various  estimates  can  be  compared  and  an 
average  obtained.     For  example,  the  chief  qualifications  of 
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a  conduitor  minlit  lie  slMvil  as  judj^mcnt,  intelligence,  .sense 
of  re.s|H)n.sil)ility,  loyalty,  ohedienre  of  rule.s,  vigilance  or 
alerliie.s.s,  team  work,  jK)\ver.>;  of  ()l)servation,  pumtualily  and 
.steadine.s.s  and  kno\vledj;e  of  eiiuipment.  Kacli  of  these  (|uali- 
tiiations  .sliould  be  given  a  detinite  value  and  the  total  .^iiould 
he  H)0.  The  .xuiKTvi.sing  officer  will  i)e  re<iuired  to  make  a 
reiH)rt  of  each  employee,  giving  a  rating  of  excellent,  good, 
fair  or  pcH)r  for  each  qualil'ication.  When  a  number  of  these 
rei>orts  have  been  made  i)y  various  supervising  officers,  an 
average  could  be  obtained  that  would  give  a  very  definite  and 
correct  estimate  of  the  employee's  value  to  the  service.  In 
connection  with  the  (lualifications  named,  however,  an  esti- 
mate shouUl  also  be  obtained  of  the  character  and  habits, 
disposition  and  temperament  of  each  employee. 

Tlie  value  to  an  organization  of  such  a  .system  would  be 
great.  Under  present  conditions,  as  long  as  an  employee's 
work  progresses  satisfactorily,  the  employee  is  regarded  as  a 
useful  fixture  and  little  or  no  attempt  is  made  to  study  him 
or  to  gage  his  capacities.  When  the  employee  gets  into  trouble 
or  is  u|)  for  a  promotion,  a  hurried  estimate  must  be  made  of 
his  abilities.  By  having  individual  progress  reports  made  at 
stated  intervals  the  officers  of  the  company  have  at  all  times  a 
definite  estimate  of  each  employee's  qualifications  and  abili- 
ties. For  example,  a  list  of  all  conductors  on  a  division  is 
made  with  a  figure  following  each  name  as  follows:  482 — 
The  four  indicates  that  four  individual  progress  reports  have 
been  made  on  the  conductor  and  that  the  average  of  these 
four  reports  was  82.  Such  a  report  would  at  once  indicate 
the  conductors  on  the  division  who  had  the  poorest  qualifica- 
tions in  the  judgment  of  the  men  best  qualified  to  judge. 
These  men  could  be  singled  out  for  special  supervision  and 
training,  and  thus  the  service  would  be  improved.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  it  was  desired  to  select  a  conductor  for  promo- 
tion the  list  would  show  the  men  having  the  highest  qualifi- 
cations and  a  number  of  these  could  be  given  special  study 
to  determine  which  was  best  qualified  to  undertake  more 
responsible  work. 

It  is  not  asserted  that  this  method  will  entirely  eliminate 
that  prolific  source  of  trouble — prejudice.  However,  it  has 
been  proven  in  industrial  plants  which  have  adopted  this 
method  that  the  evil  effects  of  prejudices  have  been  very 
largely  eliminated.  The  fact  that  these  opinions  must  be 
recorded  and  signed  will  do  much  to  reduce  the  degree  of 
prejudice  expressed.  The  further  fact  that  the  supervising 
officer  making  the  report  knows  that  his  report  will  be  checked 
against  reports  made  by  other  division  officers,  and  some  of 
them  his  superiors,  will  be  an  incentive  to  study  his  men 
closely  and  express  his  very  best  judgment  in  making  the 
report.  An  important  feature  of  this  method  is  the  defining 
of  the  qualifications  named  on  each  card.  Each  supervising 
officer  making  these  reports  will  have  the  same  understanding 
of  the  qualifications  named. 

With  the  information  obtained  from  this  system  of  rating 
available  the  personnel  officer  or  any  other  officer  of  the  com- 
panv  would  know  where  to  concentrate  his  efforts.  It  would 
probably  be  advisable  to  establish  a  minimum  rating  of,  say, 
60,  and'any  employee  who  fell  below  this  would  be  discharged 
from  the  service  automatically.  When  an  employee's  rating 
fell  to,  say,  75,  he  could  be  given  special  consideration,  his 
faults  could  be  pointed  out  and  he  could  be  given  instructions 
for  improvement.  I  believe  that  if  this  system  of  rating  is 
fully  developed  and  put  in  operation  it  will  supplant  other 
systems  of  discipline  now  in  use. 
Service 

The  service  division  of  a  personnel  department  would  have 
charge  of  safety,  sanitation,  health,  housing  and  any  other 
matters  that  directly  affect  the  welfare  or  contentment  of 
employees.  Safety  work  is  well  organized  and  needs  no  com- 
ment. Sanitation  on  a  number  of  roads  is  handled  in  con- 
nection with  safetv,  but  has  not  been  given  the  attention  it 


deserves.  A  sanitary  insjK-ctor  sliould  be  employed  on  every 
railroad  and  his  work  should  include  all  ([uestions  of  sanita- 
tion affecting  either  llie  emjdoyees  or  the  ])uljlic.  Most  rail- 
roads have  a  well-organized  medical  or  hosjjital  department, 
and  the  necessity  for  it  is  generally  recognized.  The  work 
of  this  department  should  include  a  periodical  examination 
of  all  employees  not  only  as  to  siglit  and  hearing  but  as  to 
general  i)hysical  condition. 

The  (jucstion  of  housing  is  of  great  imjiortance  and  has 
been  neglected  on  most  railroads.  Employees  will  not  be 
.satisfied  or  contented  in  their  employment  if  their  living  con- 
ditions are  unsatisfactory.  In  cases  where  the  railroad  fur- 
nishes living  quarters  for  section  foremen,  agents  or  others, 
these  quarters  should  be  such  as  to  meet  the  ordinary  man's 
idea  of  a  home.  A  standard  railroad  house  with  standard 
paint,  set  beside  the  track,  will  not  meet  this  condition.  Few 
women  are  contented  to  live  and  raise  families  in  such  houses, 
and  if  the  wife  is  not  contented  the  husband  will  be  discon- 
tented as  well. 

Railroad  companies  should  make  provision  for  taking  care 
of  employees  to  whom  they  do  not  furnish  living  quarters. 
This  could  be  done  by  setting  aside  a  sufficient  sum  of  money 
as  a  revolving  fund  to  buy  property  and  build  liou.scs  to  be 
either  rented  or  sold  to  employees.  Such  a  fund  should  be 
placed  in  the  hands  of  a  competent  business  manager  and 
handled  separately  from  other  railroad  business.  It  could 
be  made  to  pay  a  nominal  dividend. 

Relationship  to  Other  Departments 

It  is  apparent  from  the  foregoing  that  a  personnel  depart- 
ment would  necessarily  work  in  very  close  co-operation  with 
all  other  departments.  It  would  relieve  the  other  depart- 
ments of  the  responsibility  and  work  of  employment  and  it 
would  assist  in  handling  discipline.  If  any  department 
head  was  dissatisfied  with  an  employee,  the  employee  could 
be  sent  to  the  personnel  department  with  a  statement  of  the 
trouble  and  he  could  be  placed  in  some  other  class  of  work. 
By  making  transfers  of  this  kind  a  large  number  of  employees 
would  eventually  be  placed  where  they  would  render  the  best 
service.  When  fully  organized  the  personnel  department 
would  handle  all  personal  grievances  of  employees  and  thus 
relieve  operating  officers  and  allow  them  more  time  to  attend 
to  other  problems. 
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Impoverished   Steed    (to    Overfed    Driver) — "If   You   Would 
Ride  Me,  You  Must  Also  Feed  Me" 
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Electric  Passenger   Train   on   the  Rocky  Mountain   Division    of   the   St.   Paul 


Notes  on  the  C.  M.  CSt,  St.  Paul  Electrification" 

Delays  Reduced  While  Locomotive  Maintenance  and  Train  and 
Engine  Crew  Expense  Is  Decreased 

By  R.  Beeuwkes 
Electrical  Engineer,  C.  M.  &  St.  P. 


THE  ELECTRIFIED  TERRITORY  of  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  & 
St.  Paul  now  extends  from  Harlowton,  Mont.,  to  Avery, 
Ida.,  and  from  Othello  to  Tacoma,  Wash.,  a  total  dis- 
tance of  645  route  miles,  or  of  about  one-third  more  track 
miles. 

The  first  portion  to  be  put  into  electrical  operation  was  that 
between  Three  Forks  and  Deer  Lodge,  the  west  sub-division 
of  the  Rocky  Mountain  division.  This  was  in  December, 
1915.  The  second  portion.  Three  Forks  to  Harlowton,  the 
east  sub-division  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  division,  began  to 
be  electrically  operated  in  April,  1916,  and  the  section  from 
Deer  Lodge  to  Avery,  the  Missoula  division,  in  November 
and  December,  1916. 

Electric  helper  service  was  installed  on  the  Saddle  moun- 
tains, west  of  Othello,  in  August,  1919,  and  on  the  Cascade 
mountains  in  November  of  the  same  year.  Electric  road 
freight  service  is  being  installed  as  rapidly  as  the  conversion, 
by  change  of  gear  ratio,  of  the  original  passenger  locomotives 
of  the  Rocky  Mountain  and  Missoula  divisions  into  freight 
locomotives  will  permit.  Regular  electric  passenger  service 
west  of  Othello  was  started  in  March  of  this  year.  This 
section  now  comprises  the  west  suI>division  of  the  Columbia 
division,  extending  from  Othello  to  Cle  Elum,  and  the  coast 
division  extending  from  Cle  Elum  to  Tacoma  and  Seattle, 
two  engine  divisions,  but  the  entire  district  will  shortly  be 
merged  into  and  operated  as  one  electrified  division. 

The  following  general  notes  regarding  some  of  the  items  of 
a  list  suggested  as  representing  matters  of  particular  interest 
in  connection  with  electrification  work  are  based  on  experi- 
ence with  the  above  installations. 

First    Costs 

The  electrification  work  on  the  Rocky  Mountain  and  Mis- 
soula division  was  carried  on  during  the  years  1914,  1915 
and  1916,  when  labor  and  material  conditions  were  compara- 
tively stable  and  arrangements  for  the  supply  of  both  could  be 


made  in  such  a  way  as  to  avoid  the  delays  to  which  the  work 
west  of  Othello,  carried  on  largely  during  the  war,  was  more  or 
less  subject.  Costs  for  the  former  work  are,  therefore,  believed 
to  be  the  more  capable  of  application  of  the  necessary  correc- 
tive factors  corresponding  to  present  and  other  assumed  price 
standards  and  approximate  figures  are  given  in  Table  I. 


Route    miles     438 

Actual    mileage    transmission    line 364 

Total   kw.   capacity  of  sub-stations 59,500 

Number  of  locomotives — 12  passenger,  30  freight  and  two  switching 
locomotives. 

Number  of  sub-stations,   14.     Two  operators'  buildings  at  each   station. 

Automatic  signals — Existing  battery  fed  track  circuit  and  semaphore 
signals  were  replaced  with  alternating  current  light  signals  fed  from  a 
■1,400-volt  primary  circuit  connected   to   sub-stations;    costs   not  included. 


Average 
cost  per 
route 
Item  mile 

Trolley    system    complete $8,390 

Transmission    system    complete....    2,360 

Per   mile   of  transmission    line 

Sub-station    layout    complete 6,050 

Per    station     ■ 

Per    kw 

Sub-station  building  and  grounds: 

Per  station    

Per    kw 

Operators'    dwellings,    etc.: 

Per  station    

Per    kw 

Sub-station  apparatus: 

Per  station    

Per    kw 

Miscellaneous,  including  right-of-way,  changes 

in    telegraph    and    telephc-ne    lines    to    clear 

transniissicn      and      trolley,      store-bouses, 

minor  apparatus  at  shops  and  roundhouses, 


etc. 
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*A    paper    presented    befoi 
Electric   Light   Association   V 


e   tlie    43rd    annual    convention    of    the    National 
cid   at   Pasadena,   Od..    May    18-22. 


Engineering  and  administratirn,  except  that 
far  drafting  and  inspection  for  sub-sta- 
tions,    charged     direct 514 

Lccomotives,    including    transportation,    mes- 
senger   and    miscellaneous   charges: 

Per    road    locomotive 

Per    switching    locomotive 

Total    per    route   mile,    excluding    locomotives   17,579 

The  figures  shown  in  Table  I,  without  a  detailed  knowl- 
edge of  the  labor  and  material  figures  on   which  they  are 


Various 

average 

unit 

costs 

Per  cent 
item 
cost  to 
total, 
excl'd 
loco- 
motives 

$i,'83V.66 

189,400.66 
45.00 

47.7 
13.3 

34.4 

38,400.00 
9.50 

6,100.00 
1.50 

144.900.00 
34.00 

1.7 

2.9 

122,500.00 
37,700.00 

100. 00 

1923 


1924 
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l)a.<fd.  would,  of  lour.sf,  be  of  only  verj-  rough  value  in  isti- 
mating  tiu-  (.os^t.'i  of  tlcctrification  in  other  case.*,  and  their 
main  purpose  is  to  give  an  ajijiroximate  idea  of  the  relative 
importanie,  from  a  cost  standpoint,  of  the  different  items 
involved. 

Comparative  Operating   Costs 

Table  II  indicates,  as  between  the  electrified  Rocky  Moun- 
tain and  Missoula  divisions  and  the  adjacent  steam-operated 
liivisions,  the  relative  magnitude  of  the  more  important  items 
of  freight  o[)erating  expense,  whidi  are  affected  l)y  the  type 
of  motive  ix>\ver  employed,  costs  for  the  Missoula  division 
being  taken  as  unity.  The  figures  apply  for  the  last  six 
months  of  the  vear  1018,  tliis  period  lieing  taken  due  to  the 


division,  crossing  both  the  Beit  and  Koiky  mountain  ranges, 
and  formerly  under  steam  ()|)eration.  constituting  "the  neck 
of  the  bottle"  as  far  as  oixration  was  concerned,  has  long 
mountain  grades  of  1.7  and  2.0  per  cent. 

The  Missoula  division,  crossing  the  Hitter  Root  mountains 
with  long  1.7  per  cent  grades,  wfiuld  not  from  the  [jrofile 
appear  to  involve  as  difficult  operating  problems  as  the 
Columbia  division  witii  its  long  2.2  per  cent  grade  on  the 
ea.st  slope  of  the  Saddle  mountains  and  its  comparatively  long 
1.6  per  cent  grade  on  the  west  slope,  but  the  much  more 
unfavorable  weather  and  topograj)hical  conditions  existing  on 
the  Missoula  division  more  than  off.'^et  the  difference  in  grades. 

Some  of  the  more  prominent  reason?-  for  the  advantageous 
results  secured  under  electrical  operation  are  as  follows: 


Map  and  Profile  Showing  the  Two  Electrified  Sections  of  the  St.    Paul    and   the    Steam    Operated    Section    Between    Them 


fact  that  the  data  had  already  been  worked  up  for  other  pur- 
poses and  was  therefore  most  readily  .available. 

Table  11 

Rocky  Mussel- 
Columbia    Idaho  Missoula  Mtn.  shell 
Item                                        Division  Division  Division  Division  Division 
Steam     or     electric      locomotive 

repairs      $'-.97  $2.34  $1.00  $0.86  $2.26 

Train   conductors  and  brakcmen     2.78  3.05  1.00  1.46  1.61 

Train  enginemcn  and   motormcn      1.84  2.17  1.00  1.30  1.21 

Train    locomotive    fuel   or    power     2.05  2.34  1.00  1.04  1.38 

Engine-house    expense,    train...      3.15  2.50  1.00  .80  3.71 

Total    yard    service* .78  1.12  1.00  .99  .71 

Total    of    items    of    expense    af- 
fected    by     type     of     motive 

,,owert      1-67  1.90  1.00  1.11  1.33 

*In  1918  a  considerable  portion  of  the  switching  was  still  ilone  by  steam, 
sufficient   electric   switching   locomotives   not   having  yet   been   received. 

tincludes  superintendence,  maintenance  of  sub-statiftns.  transmission  and 
trolley  systems,  water  and  fuel  stations,  shops  and  engine-houses:  also 
locomotive  and  train  supplies,  in  addition  to  the  items  for  which  individual 
comparison    is   given   in  the   tabulation. 

In  considering  the  above  it  should  be  noted,  as  shown  on 
the  attached  profile,  that  the  Musselshell  division  is  of  low 
crrade,  maximum  of  0.4  per  cent,  while  the  Rocky  Mountain 


Cost  of  engine  repairs  per  thousand-ton  miles  is  much  de- 
creased, due  to  the  fact  that  not  only  is  the  cost  of  repairs  per 
engine  mile  of  the  electric  locomotive  much  less  than  that 
of  the  average  steam  locomotive  replaced,  but  the  num- 
ber of  engine  miles  per  thousand-ton  miles  is,  on  account  of 
the  greater  capacity  of  the  electric  locomotive,  much  less.  The 
engine  miles  per  thousand-ton  miles  for  the  Missoula  divi- 
sion under  electric  operation  in  the  1918  period  taken  above 
was  only  about  55  per  cent  of  that  of  the  latter  half  of  1915 
under  steam  operation. 

Train  conductor  and  brakemen  expense  per  thousand-ton 
miles  is  reduced  under  electrical  operation,  due  to  increased 
ton  miles  per  train  mile  and  increased  train  speed.  This  item 
for  the  Missoula  division  for  the  1918  period  was  about  nine 
or  ten  per  cent  less  than  that  of  the  1915  steam  period,  while 
the  Idaho  and  Columbia  divisions,  still  operated  by  steam, 
the  expense  per  thousand-ton  miles  more  than  doubled. 

Enginemen's  expense  decreased  under  electrical  operation, 
due  to  the  same  causes  which  decrease  trainmen's  expense. 
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For  the  Missoula  division  this  item  increased  only  a  few  per 
cent  for  the  1918  period  as  compared  with  the  1915  period, 
while  for  the  Idaho  and  Columbia  divisions  it  practically 
doubled. 

Regarding  the  items  of  train  locomotive  fuel,  it  should  be 
stated  that  the  factors  given  are  based  not  on  the  actual  cost 
of  fuel  for  the  particular  divisions  involved  but  on  the  aver- 
age fuel  price  for  the  system.  Cost  of  fuel  haul  is  not  taken 
into  account. 

The  above  is  at  best  only  an  incomplete  statement  of  some 
of  the  more  direct  benefits  derived  from  electrical  operation. 
Constant  improvement  is  to  be  expected  as  further  advantages 
are  recognized  and  developed  through  operating  experience. 

Reliability    of    Service 

The  Cjuestion  of  the  relative  relialjility  of  steam  and  elec- 
trical operation  is  one  that  is  frecjuently  raised,  and  it  is 
believed  the  "Recapitulation  of  Passenger  Train  Perform- 
ance" shown  in  Table  III  will  be  of  interest  in  this  connec- 
tion. 

This  recapitulation  gives  tlie  delays  to  passenger  trains, 
on  basis  of  miles  of  line  operated,  for  the  various  railway 
divisions  of  the  St.  Paul  west  of  Mobridge.  Similar  infor- 
mation is  not  conveniently  available  for  freight  train  per- 
formance, but  delays  to  freight  service  would  naturally  be 
reflected  in  the  passenger  train  performance. 


power  we  have  found  by  experience  and  estimates  to  be  so 
reduced  and  the  benefits  indirectly  obtained  to  be  so  great  as 
to  render  justifiable,  even  with  the  increased  investment 
charges,  the  serious  consideration  of  indefinite  extension  of 
electrification,  even  for  lighter  grades. 


The  Ninth  International 

Railway  Congress 

LWeissenbruch,  secretary  of  the  International  Railway 
Association,   1 1   Rue  de  Louvain,  Brussels.  Belgium, 
*  has  issued  a  list  of  questions  to  be  discussed  at  the 
ninth  congress  of  the  Association,  which  it  is  proposed  to 
hold  in  Rome,  Italy,  from  April  18  to  May  1.  1922. 

Following  are  the  principal  heads  in  the  program  of  sub- 
jects, with  names  of  the  men  who  are  to  prepare  pajjers, 
where  these  are  given.  Where  the  letter  "X"  is  shown  the 
"reporter"  is  to  be  a  person,  yet  to  be  appointed,  from  the 
country  named. 

Section  I:  Way  and  Works 

Construction  of  roadbed  and  track;  Denmark.  Sweden 
and  Norway;  K.  Ahlberg,  Swedish  State  Railroads.  Great 
Britain,  E.  'f.  C.  Trench,  L.  &  N.  W.    America,  X.    Other 


Table   HI 

Recapitulation    of   "Passei'ger   Train    Performance."    Showing    Delays   to    Passenger    Trains    on    the    Rasis    of    Miles    of    Line    Operated;    Lines    West    of 

Moljridge:    Months    October,    November    and    December,  l^l^,    and   January,    February   and  March,    1920 

Delayed  time  in   minutes  per  mile  of  line  operated 

Llivisii  n     f  Mobridge  to         Marmouth  to         Harlowton  to          Avery  to              Cle  Elum*  to 

I  Marmouth  Harlowton  Avery  ("le  Elum  Seattle 

M<  tive    power    Steam  Steam  Electricity  Steam*  Steam 

Miles     190  340  4.^7  .?25  <'0 

Item 

1.  Meeting   and   blocked    behind   passenger 18.83  11.33  1515  10.33  12.60 

2.  Meeting  and   blocked   behind    freight 14.03  5.88  6.49  1.98  2.89 

3.  Extra    cars    1.33  0.58  0  02  2.35  1.37 

4.  Excess    time    switching 1.35  2.69  2.16  1.54  4.51 

5.  Electric   block   signals 0  0.13  9.52  4.07  10.62 

6.  Slow    orders    4.54  1.37  1.29  0.33  5.38 

7.  nad  weather  and  porr  c<al 109  2  13.59  3.53  3.48  4.91 

8.  Engine   condition    20.92  25.20  11.43  9.39  10.54 

9.  .Occidents    and    -lerailrrents   due   to    engine 2.63  2.25  0.15  3.85  2.05 

10.  Trolley    and    sub-station 0  0  3.93  0.03  0 

11.  Total    of   items    1    to    10    inclusive,    which    are   affected   bv   the    type    of 

motive   power   used ^  .  ^-  172.65  62.95  52.73  35.34  54.93 

12.  .\verage  oi^  items  1  to  10  inchi.sive.  tor  the  four  steam  divisions.  .74.75 

13.  .^waiting   cornectinns    0  1,16  0.112  1.82  1.94 

14.  Handling  extra   heavv  bag  mail   and   express 6.79  3.26  2.09  1.20  0.97 

15.  Extra    stops  for   passengers  and   railvvav   crossings 0.92  0.97  1.99  0.22  1.13 

16.  Car    conditions    '. 8.63  18.05  9.75  6.87  6.10 

1".     Accident.?  and  derailments  not  due  to  engine 27.69  12.51  17.75  14.63  30.49 

18.  Slides,    earth,    rock    and    snow 2.53  0  3.64  .•i.86  13.80 

19.  All  other  causes 11.30  1.78  11.03  4  91  9.95 

20.  Total   of  items   13   to   19   inclusive,   whicli  are   not   affected  by  the  type 

of    motive    power 57.80  37.85  46.30  33.86  103.69 

21.  Average  of  items   13   to    19  inclusive,  for  the  four  steam  divisions.  .46.77 

22.  Total    of   all    items 250.45  100  80  99.03  69,20  158.62 

23.  Average  of  items  13  to  19  inclusive  for  the  fotir  steam  divisions.  .  121.52 

24.  Minutes   lost  on   schedule   running  time   per  mile  of  line   operated 205.5  69.7  8  9.f  O.OO  162.2 

25.  Minutes  made   up   per  mile  of   line   operated 46.6  35.6  100.00  8100  11.54 

'Electrical    operation    commenced    in    March. 


It  will  be  noted  from  item  II  that  the  electrically  operated 
territor}'  .shows  less  time  delayed  than  any  of  the  steam  oper- 
ated divisions,  except  that  between  Aver\'  and  Cle  Elum,  a 
district  particularly  favored  as  regards  its  freedom  from  cli- 
matic, topographical  and  other  conditions  which  tend  to  cause 
delays.  Attention  is  also  called  to  the  favorable  showing,  for 
electricity,  of  items  24  and  25. 

Conclusion 

In  no  respect  have  the  results  of  the  electrification  failed 
to  equal  the  expectations  of  the  railway  organization,  and  in 
most  respects  these  expectations  have  been  far  exceeded.  The 
extent  of  the  electrification  is  such  as  to  leave  no  doubt  as  to 
the  practicability  of  indefinite  expansion  with  an  insurance 
of  increa.sed  reliability  and  safety  and  a  marked  and  deter- 
minable increase  in  capacity.  Items  of  operating  expense 
dependent  on  whether  steam  or  electricity  is  used  as  a  motive 


countries,  Mr.  Henry,  Eastern  of  France,  and  Mr.  Candelier, 
Northern  of  France. 

Maintenance  and  supervision  of  track:  Great  Britain,  C. 
J.  Brown,  Great  Northern.  America,  X.  Other  countries,  X 
(an   Italian). 

Special  steels:  America,  W.  C.  "Cushing,  Pennsylvania. 
France,  Mr.  Mesnager.  Other  countries,  Mr.  Sand,  Swiss 
State  Railroads. 

Reinforced  concrete:  Denmark.  Sweden  and  Norway,  C. 
Ern.st,  and  P.  M.  Bulow,  Danish  State  Railroads.  Holland, 
C.  Leemans,  Holland  State  Railroad.  Great  Britain,  W.  W. 
Grierson,  Great  Western.  .America,  G.  A.  Haggander.  C.  B. 
&  Q.    Other  countries,  Mr.  Golard,  Belgian  State  Railroads. 

Section  II :  Locomotives  and  Cars 

Superheaters,  feed-water  heaters,  etc.:  Countries  using  the 
Engli.'ih  language,  G.    J.  Churchward,  Great  Western  (Eng- 
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land).  OtluT  countries,  Mr.  I.acoin,  Ork-ans  Railroad, 
France. 

LiKoniotivo  truck.>,  a.\k\s  and  springs:  ("ountries  using  the 
Kn^lisii  lanuuagi',  George  Huglies,  L.  &  V.  Iklgiuni,  Den- 
mark, Sweden  and  Norway,  E.  Minsart,  Ik-lgian  State  Rail- 
roads. Other  countries,  Mr.  Bociiet,  inspector  to  tlic  Minister 
of  Pul)lic  Works,  France. 

Passenger  cars:  Spain,  Portugal,  etc.,  F.  de  Vargas,  Nor- 
thern Railroad  of  Spain.  Great  Britain,  R.  W.  Reid,  Mid- 
land. America,  X.  Other  countries,  Mr.  Biard,  Ea.stern 
Railroad  of  France. 

Electric  Traction:  Holland  and  Great  Britain,  J.  J.  W. 
van  Loencn  Martinet.  State  Railroads  of  Holland.  Belgium, 
Ernest  Gerard,  Belgian  State  Railroads.  Denmark,  Sweden 
and  Norway.  Mr.  Ofverholm,  Swetlish  State  Railroads. 
Itiily,  X.  Switzerland,  Fmile  Huher,  Swi.ss  State  Railroads. 
America,  George  Gibbs,  Long  Island  Railroad.  Other  coun- 
tries, Mr.  Sabouret,  Orleans  Railroad  of  France. 

Section  III :  Operation 

Operation  of  passenger  terminals:  Countries  using  the 
English  language,  X  (an  American).  Other  countries,  X 
(an  Italian). 

Freight  stations;  organization,  .^impliiication  of  switching; 
mechanical  appliances:  Italy,  X  (an  Italian).  Countries 
using  the  English  language,  H.  G.  Kelley,  Grand  Trunk 
of  Canada.  Other  countries,  Mr.  Moutier,  Northern  of 
France,  and  Mr.  Jullien,  Orleans  Railroad. 

Slow  freight  traffic;  organization,  speeds,  make-up  of 
trains,  etc.:  America,  X.  Belgium  and  France,  X  (a  French- 
man). Great  Britain,  Sir  H.^A.  Walker,  L.  &  S.  W.  Other 
.countries,  Edilio  Ehrenfreund,  Italian  State  railroads. 

Locomotive  cab  signals,  including  speed  recorders:  France, 
A.  Herdner,  Southern  Railroad  of  France.  Other  countries, 
X  (an  Italian). 

Section  IV :  General 

Cost  of  transportation,  passengers  and  freight;  relation  to 
rates:  America,  X.  Other  countries,  Henry  Gerard,  Orleans 
Railroad  of  France. 

Customs  examination :  All  countries,  Mr.  Jourdain  and 
Mr.  Prudent,  P.  L.  &  M.  (France). 

Interchange  of  freight  cars;  penalties,  demurrage,  etc.: 
America,  X.  Other  countries,  Mr.  Charron,  Southern  Rail- 
road of  France. 

Workmen's  dwellings:  America,  A.  F.  Banks,  Elgin  J. 
&  E.    Other  countries,  X   (an  Italian). 

Section  V  :  Light  Railways 

Passenger  and  freight  cars;  facilities  for  transhipment  and 
change  of  gage:     All  countries,  X  (an  Italian). 

Operation,  light  railways;  working  rules;  issuance  of 
tickets,  collecting  fares,  auditing.  All  countries,  F.  Level 
(France).  Special  methods  of  traction;  America,  H.  B. 
Spencer.    Other  countries,  X  (an  Italian). 

Safety  appliances;  cheap  appliances  for  light  railways: 
All  countries,  Mr.  Bonnevie,  Brussels. 


The  Good  Railway  Service  Association,  of  California,  re- 
cently organized  to  assist  in  the  solution  of  various  railroad 
problems  in  regard  to  shortage  of  cars,  industrial  disturb- 
ances and  other  factors  consequent  upon  the  return  of  the 
roads  to  private  control,  has  instituted  a  campaign  to  help 
relieve  the  car  shortage  emergency.  Attractive  posters,  re- 
minding shippers  that  an  increase  of  two  tons  per  loaded  car 
will  add  200,000  cars  at  once  to  those  now  available  for  pub- 
lic use,  are  being  displayed  at  all  important  loading  points 
in  the  state.  The  Southern  Pacific  and  other  railroads  have 
cooperated  with  the  association  and  have  instructed  agents 
to  display  the  association's  posters.  Headquarters  for  the 
association  are  in  San  Francisco. 


Accident  Bulletin  No.  73 

THE  I.NTKKSTATK  CcJMMKKCE  COMMISSION  liaS  isSUcd  jtS 
quarterly  Accident  Bulletin,  Number  7.5,  dated  April 
19,  1920,  giving  statistics  of  railroad  accidents  in  the 
United  States  in  the  months  of  July,  August  and  Se])tember, 
1919.  The  total  number  of  persons  killed  in  train  acci- 
dents in  the  (|uarter  under  review  was  156,  and  of  injured 
2247;  and  the  total  number  of  ca.sualties  on  the  railroads  of 
the  country  from  all  cau.ses,  in  that  quarter,  was  43,180,  as 
shown  in  the  table  below.  The  term  "other  persons"  includes, 
under  the  head  of  trespassers,  some  employees. 

A  comparison  with  the  corresponding  quarters  of  1918  and 
1917  appears,  as  follows: 

t'Asr.vLTiE.s    IN    Three    Months — Ji'Ly,   Auc.ust,    September 

1919  1918  1917 

I<i!led  Injured  Killed  Injured  Killed  Injured 
In  Train  Accidents, — 

I'.nssenKcrs    17        1,294  129        1,118           39        1,406 

ICniplovecs     126          904  15.3          939        108          995 

Olher    pcr.sons 13             49  66             90           48           160 

Total    156       2,247        348       2,147        195       2,561 

In  Train-service  Accidents — 
AH    classes 1,607     12,491     2,081      14,299     2,524     16,309 

Total    1.763     14,738     2,429     16,446     2,719     18.870 

In    Non-tmin    Accidents 116     26,563        171     29,180        122     31,967 

Grand    total 1,879     41,301     2,600     45,626     2,841     50,837 

The  number  of  collisions  reported  during  the  quarter  was 
2072,  of  derailments  4120,  and  of  other  train  accidents  899, 
and  the  total  damage  to  railway  property'  was  $6,403,750. 
This  sum  is  no  less  than  32.6  per  cent  more  than  the  corre- 
sponding total  for  the  quarter  immediately  preceding;  a  dif- 
ference entirely  consistent  with  the  well-known  fact  that  the 
second  quarter  of  the  year  always  shows  a  lighter  accident 
record  than  either  of  the  other  three  quarters. 

Reports  of  investigations  of  train  accidents  made  by  the 
Bureau  of  Safety  are  now  printed  in  a  separate  publica- 
tion and  the  present  bulletin  consists  of  onl_\-  thirteen  pages. 


Reports  of  Accident  Investigations 

THE  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has  issued  its 
"Summary  of  Accident  Investigation  Reports,  No.  1," 
for  the  months  of  July,  August  and  September,  1919, 
containing  reports,  made  by  the  Bureau  of  Safety,  on  collisions 
and  derailments  investigated  by  the  Bureau  during  the  months 
named;  the  matter  heretofore  included  in  the  quarterly  sta- 
tistical report  of  accidents. 

This  is  a  pamphlet  of  sixty  pages,  6  in.  by  9  in.,  and  con- 
tains the  reports  noted  in  the  table  below.  Some  of  these 
reports  have  been  made  public  before,  and  in  these  cases 
the  present  record  is  somewhat  condensed. 

Train   Accident   Investigations 
Date 

Road                            Place  (1919)           Kind    of    accident 

N.     Y.     Central Dunkirk  July      1  Rear   collision 

Monong.     Coun'g Pittsburgh  July      9  Derailment 

Union     Munhall,    Pa.  July    14  Derailment 

N.    Y.,    N.    H.    &   H Montowese  July    14  Rear   collision 

Lehigh     Valley Upton,    N.    Y.  July    19  Rear   collision 

Phila.    &    Reading Linfield  July    30  Derailment 

N.   Y.,  N.   H.  &  H E.Pt  Chester  July    31  Rear   collision 

Nash.    C.    &    St.    L Estill  Springs  Aug.      1  Rear    collision 

Kansas    City    Southern..  Lyons,    Ok.  Aug.     2  Derailment 

St.    Louis-    S.    Fe AdamsVille  Aug.      9  Butting    collision 

Colo.     &     Southern Walsenburg  Aug.    12  Derailment 

Baltimore    &    Ohio Parmaco.W.Va  Aug.   14  Street   car   struck   loco. 

Pere     Matrquette Beitner  Aug.   20  Butting    collision 

N.    J.    &•    Seashore Elwood,  N.  J  Aug.  24  Rear    collision 

St.    Louis.    S.    W Bassetts,  Tex  Aug.   24  Derailment 

C.    R.    I    &    Pacific Hudson,  N.  M  Aug.   27  Derailment 

Delaware    &    Hudson. . . .  Carbondale  Sept.    1  Rear   collision 

Baltimore    &    Ohio Brooklyn,    O  Sept.  15  Butting    collision 

Wabash     St.  Louis  Sept.  18  Derailment 

Great     Northern Warland  Sept.  19  Rear    collision 

N.    Y.    Central Buffalo  Sept.  19  Rear   collision 

Phila.     &     Reading Belfry,  Pa  Sept.  21  Butting     collision 

Baltimore   &   Ohio Confluence  Sept.  23  Derailment 

Seaboard    A.    L Seacoast  Sept.  27  Derailment 

Central     New    Eng Holmes  Sept.  29  Rear    collision 

There  are  twenty-five  reports,  covering  ten  rear  collisions, 
four  butting  collisions,  ten  derailments  and  a  collision  with  a 
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street  car.  The  monthly  accounts  of  train  accidents  published 
in  the  Railway  Age  for  the  quarter  under  review  will  be 
found  in  the  volume  for  that  half  year,  as  follows:  July, 
page  579;  August,  page  750;  September,  page  939. 


The  Car  Record  Office  of  the  A.  E.  F. 

By  G.   W.  Wright 

Chief    Clerk    to    the    Superintendent    of    Car    Service,    Long 

Island  Railroad,  Jamaica,  N.  Y. 

THE  CAR  SERVICE  DEPARTMENT  of  the  American  Expedi- 
tionary Force  had  to  be  developed  in  a  country  where 
the  system  of  controlling  car  movements  by  the  aid 
of  records  from  a  central  point  was  practically  unknown, 
and  a  review  of  its  operations  affords  an  interesting  study. 
The  French  have  no  system  of  keeping  track  of  cars  from 
a  central  point. 

The  army  had  just  about  commenced  its  enlarged  program 
of  rushing  troops  and  supplies  to  Europe  when  it  was  dis- 
covered that  many  important  shipments  which  were  urgently 
needed  had  been  lost  and  it  was  impossible  to  locate  them 
without  long  and  extensive  search  by  following  the  car  from 
its  originating  point,  from  junction  to  junction;  and  fre- 
quently this  method  met  with  no  success.  To  correct  this 
condition  the  Car  Record  Office  was  established  by  an  order 
from  General  Headquarters  dated  January  30,  1918.  The 
duties  of  the  Car  Record  Office  were  clearly  set  forth  and 
would  serve  as  model  instructions  for  any  railroad.  Briefly, 
the  order  directed  that  all  departments  of  the  army  co-operate 
with  reports  so  that  the  efficiency  of  available  car  supply 
could  be  increased  to  the  utmost.  At  all  times  in  France 
there  was  a  serious  shortage  of  cars. 

At  this  time  the  American  freight  cars  had  not  been  built 
and  European  cars  had  to  be  used.  As  the  army  was  only 
interested  in  these  cars  while  they  contained  American  freight, 
a  system  of  individual  car  records  was  devised.  Station 
numbers  were  based  on  the  number  of  miles  from  the  port, 
preceded  by  a  letter  indicating  the  branch  of  the  railroad. 
A  railroad  transportation  officer  (R.  T.  O.)  at  the  shipping 
point  (or  if  no  R.  T.  O.  was  stationed  there,  the  commanding 
officer  making  the  shipment)  wired  the  car  record  office  daily 
the  initial,  number,  contents,  consignee,  destination  and  train 
on  which  forwarded,  of  every  car  shipped.  Passing  records 
were  wired  from  important  junction  points.  When  the  car 
reached  its  destination  the  transaction  was  completed  and  the 
record  card  was  filed.  But  this  system  proved  burdensome, 
and  plans  had  been  devised  for  a  book  system  when  the  war 
ended  and  all  plans  for  improvement  were  dropped. 

In  the  spring  of  1918  U.  S.  A.  cars  began  to  come  over 
rapidly.  Consecutive  movement  records  of  U.  S.  A.  cars 
were  from  the  start  kept  in  book  form,  similar  to  those  used 
in  the  United  States.  As  the  volume  of  traffic  increased, 
solid  convoyed  trains  were  run  from  the  ports  to  the  regulat- 
ing stations.  These  trains  carried  a  symbol  number  for  the 
entire  trip  and  were  reported  by  wire  at  passing  stations  along 
the  line,  so  that  practically  the  records  of  cars  in  such  trains 
were  instantly  available.  About  August,  1918,  full  Ameri- 
can crews  were  placed  on  many  trains,  and  from  these  a 
standard  cut-up  mileage  report  was  made  by  the  conductor. 

A  special  tracing  bureau  in  the  car  record  office  was  estab- 
lished, for  which  were  assigned  a  large  number  of  commis- 
sioned officers  familiar  with  French  railroad  customs  and 
geography.  Shipments  were  traced  all  over  France  and  Bel- 
gium, and  later  in  Germany.  The  tracing  bureau  was  in 
operation  24  hours  daily  and  rendered  most  valuable  service 
locating  and  expediting  urgently  required  shipments.  Delays 
were  followed  up  vigorously.  Officers  on  outside  duty  were 
required  to  investigate  and  take  action  to  correct  delays 

In  Europe  there  is  no  standard  system  of  marking  cars, 
and  the  letters  and  figures  are  very  small,  leading  to  many 


errors  in  reporting.  The  standard  lettering  of  American  cars- 
is  warmly  appreciated  by  any  one  who  had  to  take  yard 
checks  in  France. 

Approximately  19,500  American  cars  were  in  service.  In 
addition  to  this,  large  numbers  of  British,  French,  Italian, 
Swiss,  Belgian  and  German  cars  were  required  to  transport 
the  enormous  tonnage  required  by  the  American  army. 

The  number  of  cars  in  service  constitutes  only  a  partial 
index  of  the  work  of  the  car  record  office,  as  it  had  also  to 
keep  account  of  the  thousands  of  tarpaulins  used  with  open 
cars  to  cover  freight  liable  to  damage  by  water. 

Officers  newly  arrived  from  the  United  States  were  in  many 
instances  assigned  temporarily  to  the  car  record  office,  as  it 
afforded  the  best  and  quickest  way  to  become  familiar  with 
French  railroad  geography. 

The  French  and  British  made  exhaustive  studies  of  the 
American  system  of  recording  and  applying  car  records;  but 
they  seem  to  hesitate  at  its  adoption  because  of  the  expense. 
It  is  certain,  however,  that  the  more  efficient  use  they  would 
make  of  their  cars  would  largely  offset  the  expense. 


Accounting  for  Maintenance 

Expenditures 

THE  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  Division  No. 
4,  has  issued  the  following  notice  regarding  its  inter- 
pretation of  Paragraph   (3)  of  Section  209  (f)  of  the 
Transportation  Act,  1920,  dealing  with  the  method  of  comput- 
ing railway  accounting  income  for  the  guaranty  period,  from 
March  to  August,  1920,  inclusive,  which  reads  as  follows: 
'There  shall  not  be  included  in  operating  expenses,  for 
maintenance  of  way  and  structures,  or  for  maintenance  of 
equipment,  more  than   an  amount   fixed   by  the  commis- 
sion.    In  fixing  such  amount  the  commission  shall  so  far 
as  practicable  apply  the  rule  set  forth  in  the  proviso  in 
paragraph  (a)  of  section  5  of  the  "standard  contract"  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  the  carriers  (whether  or  not 
such  contract  has  been  entered  into  with  the  carrier  whose 
railway  operating  income  is  being  computed).' 
The  notice  says:  "The  commission,  having  received  from 
various    carriers    inquiries    regarding    procedure    under    the 
above  provision,  announces  it  will  fix  the  amount  of  main- 
tenance that  may  be  included  in  operating  expenses  for  the 
purpose    of    determining    if    the    operating    income    for   the 
guaranty  period  as  a  whole  for  any  carrier  is  in  excess  of  or 
below  the  amount  of  the  'guaranty,'  on  the  basis  of  one-half 
of  the  average  annual  maintenance  expenditures  and  charges 
of  each   carrier   for  the  three  years  ended   June  30,    1917, 
properly  equated  in  accordance  with  the  rule  set  forth  in  the 
provi.so  in  paragraph  (a)  of  Section  5  of  the  standard  con- 
tract.    The  carriers  are  invited  to  submit  briefs  to  the  com- 
mission, on  or  before  July  17,  1920,  setting  forth  their  views 
with   respect  to  the  interpretation   and   application   of  said 
proviso  in  this  connection. 

"The  foregoing  is  not  to  be  construed  as  prohibiting  any 
carrier  from  expending  for  maintenance  purposes  such 
amounts  as  it  sees  fit,  but  it  should  be  understood  tliat  in 
computing  railway  operating  income  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
termining whether  such  income  is  in  excess  of  or  below  the 
amount  of  the  'guaranty,'  the  commission  will  not  allow  for 
maintenance  any  amount  in  excess  of  the  amount  fixed  by  it. 
The  charges  to  operating  expenses  should  be  made  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  accounting  regulations  of  the  commission 
regardless  of  the  limit  for  maintenance  hereafter  to  be  fixed 
in  computing  the  amount  of  the  guaranty  under  Section  209. 
In  other  words,  it  is  not  expected  that  the  operating  income 
reported  monthly  will,  without  modification,  necessarily  in- 
dicate the  operating  income  which  w\]]  be  used  in  computing 
the  amount  of  the  guaranty," 
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Train  Movements  Facilitated  By  Nevv^  Bridge 

Illinois  Central  Completed  Four-Track  Reinforced  Concrete 
Structure  at  Kankakee,  111. 


TRAFFIC  ci).\'DiTi(iNS  OH  tlic  rhicaj^o-Xcw  (Jrk'an,~  main 
line  of  the  Illinoi>  Central  have  been  greatly  relieved  in 
the  vicinity  of  Kankakee,  111.,  by  the  completion  of  a 
new  4-track  reinforced  concrete  arch  bridge  over  the  Kankakee 
river  at  that  point.  The  new  bridge  replaces  a  three-span, 
through-truss  structure  over  which  traffic  has  been  handled  for 
tiie  past  34  years,  more  recently  by  means  of  gauntlet  tracks, 
governed  by  interlcxking.  This  arrangement  proved  inade- 
quate to  meet  the  demands  upon  it  and  in  order  to  improve 
conditions  at   this  [)oint   a   new  structure  was  designed  and 


industrial  plant.>  l(Kated  on  (jne  side  of  the  river  and  the 
freight  }ards  on  the  other.  The  congestion  was  further  aggra- 
vated by  the  handling  across  this  bridge  of  interchange  freight 
i^etween  the  Illinois  Central  yards  and  the  Big  Four  freight 
houses.  As  a  result  of  the.se  conditions  it  was  decided  to 
build  a  structure  which  would  not  only  take  care  of  the 
present  traffic  conditions  but  which  would  be  entirely  adequate 
for  any  further  increases  that  might  be  expected  in  the  near 
future. 

The  conditions  surrounding  the  construction  of  the  new 


Fffur  intermediate  cross  walls 
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Part    Lcngitudinal    Section    Through    the    Bridge,    Showing  Details  of  the  90-ft.  Arch  the  Spandrel  Construction 


constiucted  in  two  dcuijle-track  sections,  making  a  completed 
structure  62  ft.  wide  and  626  ft.  long. 

Since  the  double  tracking  of  the  main  line  of  the  Illinois 
Central  from  Chicago  to  Cairo,  111.,  in  1900-1902,  the  con- 
gestion over  this  old  structure  gradually  became  worse  until 
it  reached  a  point  where  serious  delays  were  occurring.  This 
was  due  primarily  to  the  increase  in  the  amount  of  through 
freight  hauled  over  this  section  of  the  main  line  but  was 
augmented   bv  the  large  amount   of   switching  between   the 


bridge  made  it  imperative  that  a  design  be  selected  that 
would  not  interfere  in  any  way  with  the  already  existing 
track  arrangements  during  the  period  of  construction.  The 
main  line  of  the  Illinois  Central  through  Kankakee  is  on 
a  tangent  with  the  station  and  numerous  other  buildings  on 
the  east  of  it.  This  made  it  necessary  that  all  new  work  be 
carried  on  to  the  west  of  the  main  line.  The  amount  of 
freight  handled  at  this  point  practically  limited  the  size  of 
the  structure  that  could  be  built  to  a  minimum  of  two  tracks, 
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iil'Ictcil  Bridge 


and  so  it  was  decided  to  build  a  double-track  structure  to 
which  a  second  section  of  the  same  capacit}'  could  be  added 
after  the  first  had  been  completed  and  the  old  steel  bridge 
removed. 

The  type  selected  consisted  of  a  reinforced  concrete  open 
spandrel  arch  bridge  having  five  arches  of  90-ft.  span  and 
2,)-ft.  rise  over  the  river  and  one  of  60-ft.  span  and  14-ft. 
6-in.  rise  over  a  street  car  line  which  parallels  the  north  river 
l)ank  at  this  point.  All  arches  are  segments  of  a  true  circle, 
the  two  arch  rings  having  a  minimum  depth  at  the  top  of  3  ft. 


In  order  to  secure  the  proper  proportions  in  the  arches  the 
grade  was  raised  three  feet  at  this  time  and  in  this  connection 
the  dead  load  was  so  figured  as  to  make  allowance  for  a 
possible  future  additional  raise  of  10  ft.  This  future  raise 
also  influenced  the  choice  of  track  slabs  above  the  main  arches 
rather  than  spandrel  arches,  as  the  spandrel  walls  can  be 
built  higher  and  the  track  slabs  used  again.  With  this  in 
view,  construction  joints  were  made  at  the  ends  of  the 
spandrel  arches  and  at  the  top  of  the  panels  in  the  piers, 
while  the  parapet  was  built  in  sections  with  papered  joints 


Elevation  of  the  90-ft.  Arch  Adjacent  to  the  60-ft.  Span 


6  in.  and  2  ft.  6  in.,  respective!}'.  The  arches  are  supported 
by  four  river  piers,  one  shore  pier  and  two  abutments,  of 
which  the  four  river  piers  were  so  located  that  they  could  lie 
constructed  in  their  entirety  without  interfering  with  the  old 
masonr}-  piers. 

Design  Influenced  by  Possibility 

of  Future  Grade  Change 

Except  for  a  length  of  IS  ft.  on  the  crown  where  the  filling 
rests  directly  on  the  arch,  the  track  on  the  90-ft.  arches  is 
carried  on  spans  of  reinforced  concrete  floor  slabs  which  rest 
on  eight  transverse  walls,  10  ft.  2>4  in-.,  center  to  center. 
The.se  walls  are  built  monolithic  with  the  arch  l)ut  the  slalis 
are  of  unit  constructure  cast  separately  and  set  into  place.  On 
the  two  sides  of  the  structure  the  tops  of  the  spandrel  walls 
are  joined  by  a  parapet  liuilt  in  place,  the  junction  of  the 
parapet  and  walls  being  filleted  by  false  arches.  Similar 
construction  was  used  for  the  60-ft.  arch. 


at  all  surfaces  of  contact  to  facilitate  removal  and  replace- 
ment. 

The  actual  work  of  construction  began  in  September,  1917, 
when  a  temporary  side  track  was  laid  to  the  south  approach 
of  the  proposed  bridge  for  the  delivery  of  the  necessary  con- 
struction materials.  Owing  to  the  restricted  space  between 
the  embankment  at  this  point  and  an  adjacent  street  some 
difficulty  arose  in  developing  an  economical  method  of  un- 
loading the  materials  from  the  cars  set  out  on  the  material 
track.  This  resulted  primarily  from  the  refusal  of  property 
owners  across  the  street  to  allow  tlic  guy  wires  of  an  un- 
loading derrick  to  be  run  across  their  land.  In  order  to  over- 
come this,  a  .stiff-leg  derrick  was  erected,  wliich  is  of  interest. 

Two  heav)'  concrete  footings  were  set  along  the  shoulder 
of  the  embankment,  aliout  50  ft.  apart  and  approximately 
68  ft.  from  the  location  of  the  mast.  Two  4-post  towers 
about  50  to  55  ft.  in  height  were  then  erected  on  these  foot- 
ings and  connected  to  the  75-ft.  mast  bv  a  12  in.  by  12  in. 
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tru.-i.^i'il  timlur,  al'trr  wliitli  win-  i;il)lcs  sviri'  run  fioiii  llic 
inastluMil  to  ^lH'avl•s  at  tlu-  top  of  I'aiii  tower,  and  tlun  down 
to  tlie  (.oncri'to  f(H)ting.<,  wliere  tlu-v  were  .securel\-  amliored. 
Tlii-s  permitted  the  operation  of  a  ()5-ft.  l)ooni  and  a  clam- 
shell hueket,  the  ranjjc  of  the  hoom  being  but  little  over  a 
semi-rirele.     Any  tendency  for  the  hack  legs  of  the  derrick 


mi.xer,  whiih  was  ."^et  up  at  the  elevation  of  the  bridge  ll(K)r 
on  the  south  end,  and  a  smaller  mixer  installod  at  the  north 
end  so  that  the  work  could  i)ro(eed  at  the  same  time  on  the 
north  abutment,  shore  pier  and  anli.     The  main  mixer  dis- 


The  Main   Mixing   Plant  and   Delivery   System 


The    StifT-Leg   Derrick 


to  tip  up  with  the  boom  swung  in  an  extreme  position  was  pre- 
vented by  the  tension  of  the  cable  running  over  the  back  leg 
more  nearly  opposite  the  line  of  the  boom.     By  means  of  this 


charged  directly  into  industrial  side-dump  cars,  which  were 
operated  on  a  narrow-gage  track  cantilevered  from  the  west 
side  of  the  old  steel  bridge.    Other  materials  were  transported 


The  Second   Section  Near  Completion 


arrangement  the  unloading  of  open  top  cars  was  greatly  fa- 
cilitated, the  bucket  picking  up  the  material  and  dumping  it 
into  pre-arranged  stock  piles  and  later,  or  as  called  for,  deliv- 
ering it  to  the  material  bin  for  charging  the  main  mixer. 
The  mixing  plant  consisted  of  a  ^  cu.  yd.  steam-driven 


from  the  shore  to  the  sites  of  the  cofferdam  by  three  material 
barges,  and  in  addition,  two  derrick  barges  and  two  workers 
barges  were  also  built  to  facilitate  the  erection  of  the  false- 
work, etc. 

The  river  bed  at  this  point  is  solid  rock  with  practically 
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no  silt  deposit,  the  water  beins;  kept  at  a  minimum  depth  of 
1 1  ft.  by  a  power  dam  located  a  short  distance  downstream. 
Puddled  cofferdams  were  used,  with  two  walls  of  3-m.  sheet 
piling  spaced  7  ft.  apart  around  the  entire  dam,  and  the 
intervening  space  filled  with  clay.  The  sheet  piling  was 
assembled  in  20-ft.  sections,  this  work  being  done  on  the 
material  barges  which  were  towed  to  the  location  of  the  piers 
and  the  section  lowered  into  place  by  the  derrick  l)arges.  A 
diver  was  employed  tliroughout  the  work  to  see  that  the  sheet- 
ing was  closed  at  all  points,  and  that  no  obstructions  pre- 
sented it  from  resting  directly  on  the  bed  of  the  river.  The 
wales  were  10-in.  by  10-in.  timbers.  The  clay  filling  was 
brought  out  by  the  barges  and  unloaded  by  a  clam-shell 
bucket.  This  construction  proved  very  satisfactory,  for  little 
seepage  developed  during  the  work  and  no  appreciable  dam- 
age resulted  during  a  short  period  when  the  river  was  frozen 
over. 

The  placing  of  the  pier  foundations  was  preceded  by  the 
removal  of  the  surface  rock  to  a  depth  of  two  feet,  the  pits  so 
excavated  bv  drilling  and  blasting  being  80  ft.  long  and  about 


Placing  the  Concrete   Deck  Slabs 

16  ft.  wide.  Each  of  the  pits  made  in  this  manner  was  filled 
with  concrete  to  form  the  footing  for  the  river  piers.  In  the 
■case  of  the  two  abutments  and  the  shore  pier,  only  the  west 
half  of  the  work  could  be  completed,  the  remainder  being  left 
until  the  old  bridge  could  be  dismantled  and  the  masonry 
removed.  In  order  to  secure  the  maximum  allowable  width, 
both  during  the  construction  of  the  abutments  and  of  the 
arch  rings,  the  old  piers  and  abutments  were  cut  off  flush  with 
the  west  edge  of  the  steel  bridge.  After  the  foundation  foot- 
ings were  in  place  the  work  of  pouring  the  piers  and  abut- 
ments proceeded  rapidly,  the  prebminary  work  on  them  being 
considered  complete  when  they  reached  the  height  of  the 
skew-backs. 

Falsework  Was  Re-Used  in  the  Second  Section 

As  soon  as  the  first  abutment  and  pier  were  approaching 
completion  the  erection  of  the  falsework  was  begun.  All  of 
the  details  of  this  had  been  worked  out  carefully  in  advance 
and  the  contractors  were  required  to  follow  the  plans  exactly, 
as  it  was  necessary  that  the  material  should  not  only  be  inter- 
changeable, but  also  easily  dismantled  so  that  it  could  lie  used 
again  in  the  construction  of  the  second  half  of  the  bridge.  In 
■order  to  accomplish  this  all  parts  had  to  be  drilled  for  bolts 


To  facilitate  this  work  an  electrically  driven  drill  v/as 
mounted  in  a  light  frame  which  acted  as  a  guide  to  insure 
the  drilling  of  the  holes  perpendicular  to  the  surface  of  the 
timber. 

The  arch  centering  was  supported  on  pile  bents  spaced 
12  ft.  apart  with  piles  4  ft.  center  to  center  in  the  bents.  The 
small  amount  of  sedimentation  on  the  river  bed  rendered  it 
difficult  to  obtain  a  sul)stantial  support  for  the  bases  of  tlie 
piles,  and  in  several  instances  it  became  necessary  to  anchor 
the  bents  in  position  until  the  caps  and  stringers  could  be 
fastened. 

The  sections  of  the  arch  ring  were  poured  alternately,  com- 
mencing at  each  pier  and  working  towards  the  center.  The 
construction  of  the  spandrel  walls  and  the  parapet  followed 
the  completion  of  the  arch  rings,  making  a  completed  section 
28  ft.  wide  with  finished  surfaces  on  the  west  side  and  a 
vertical  surface  on  the  ea.st,  to  which  the  second  section  could 
l)e  bonded,  the  necessary  reinforcing  rods  being  extended 
through  the  bulkhead  for  this  purpose.  Eacli  section  of  the 
falsework  was  left  in  place  until  the  adjacent  ring  could  be 
completed,  and  in  addition  a  minimum  period  of  42  days 
after  pouring  was  recjuired  in  order  to  allow  the  concrete  to 
set  thoroughly.  The  bridge  floor  consisted  of  heavy  concrevt. 
slabs,  which  had  been  cast  in  a  nearby  yard,  the  largest  ot 
the  slabs  being  approximately  10  ft.  2]^  in.  long,  6  ft. 
11^  in.  wide,  and  1  ft.  6  in.  thick.  The  laying  of  the  tracks 
and  the  ballasting  followed  immediately,  and  by  October, 
1918,  the  west  half  of  the  bridge  was  completed  and  the  first 
train  permitted  to  pass  over  it. 

The  three  truss  spans  were  next  dismantled  and  the 
masonry  piers  and  foundations  removed.  The  mixing  plants 
were  brought  into  position  at  the  ends  of  the  new  second 
section  and  the  falsework  and  centering,  which  has  been  care- 
fully taken  down  and  stored,  were  again  set  up,  the  addi- 
tional width  of  the  second  section  making  it  necessary  to  use 
some  of  the  material  a  third  time  before  the  work  could  be 
completely  finished.  The  construction  methcxis  followed 
closely  those  used  in  the  first  work,  the  concrete  being  deliv- 
ered in  a  similar  manner  by  cars  operating  on  a  narrow-gage 
track  supported  by  heav}'  timbers  held  in  place  by  the  deck 
slabs.  No  difficulties  of  any  consequence  were  experienced 
in  the  final  work  on  the  bridge,  the  construction  of  the  second 
half  of  the  abutments  and  the  pouring  of  the  sections  being 
accomplished  in  a  satisfactory  manner. 

The  Kankakee  l^ridge  was  designed  by  and  constructed 
under-  the  direction  of  the  engineering  department  of  the 
Illinois  Central;  F.  L.  Thompson,  chief  engineer,  and  C.  C. 
W'estfall,  engineer  of  bridges,  with  J.  H.  Graham,  resident 
engineer  in  charge  of  the  field  work.  The  contractors  were 
the  Gould  Construction  Company  and  the  Walsh  Construc- 
tion Company,  of  Davenport,  Iowa. 
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Car  Service 

Uasmim.m.n.    I).   <•. 

AM  AkKK.D  iniiirDVfiiu  111  in  iliariiig  up  tlic  it)»gesti()ii  of 
freight  cars  lausrd  lai\ni'ly  l)y  the  .switcliim-n's  .>;lrike 
wa.s  iu)tctl  in  tin-  report  of  frcijjlit  lar  aiHuimilation.s 
nrfivi'cl  1)V  tlir  ("om  in  is.- ion  (tn  Car  Sirviii'  for  tlu'  wi-ck 
i-ndod  June  4.  The  aniinnilations  liad  l)ccn  rodiuTd  to  125,- 
()()6,  as  compared  witli  l.^'^()(l()  for  tlie  prai'din^  WTi-k.  'I'lu' 
acioniiianyinj;  (.liart,  i>rfpari'd  from  ri'i>orts  n-ccivcd  l)y  tiic 
("oniniission  on  Car  Service  and  tlu-  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission,  sliowinjj  the  extent  of  the  aciumuhitions  since 
the  first  of  tile  year,  shows  in  a  graphic  way  the  effect  of 
the  .strike,  which  began  about  the  first  of  April,  and  the  rapid 
improvement  made  since  the  peak  on  April  16,  when  the 
total  accumulation  was  290,000.  The  accumulation  of  12.^,- 
000  cars  on  June  4  indicates  a  condition  not  much  worse 
than  that  which  the  railroads  inherited  from  the  I'nitcd 
States  Railroad  Administration  on  March  1,  when  the  total 
was  about  105,000.  'I'he  figures  refer  to  the  numl)cr  of  cars 
held  in  greater  numbers  than  could  be  handled  or  disposed 
of  currently. 

The  deferred  car  recjuisitions,  however,  are  showing  a 
.slight  increase.  For  the  week  ended  June  1  the  total  for 
the  United  States  was  105,807,  including  J1,6S1  coal  cars, 
and  the  total  including  Canada  was  11.3,189.  At  the  same 
time  there  was  a  surplus  of  l,85,i  cars.  For  the  first  week 
of  May  the  deferred  car  recjuisitions  averaged  79,272,  and 
for  the  week  ending  May  2.>  this  had  increased  to  98,9.56. 

llie  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  on  June  9  issued 
its  first  preference  and  priority  order  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
moting the  pooling  of  lake  cargo  coal  in  a  manner  similar 
to  that  followed  after  the  United  States  entered  the  war. 
The  railroads  and  the  Commission  on  Car  Service  have  been 
trving  to  bring  about  the  formation  of  such  a  pool,  but  were 
hampered  to  some  extent  until  the  commission  gave  its  en- 
couragement to  the  plan  by  fear  on  the  part  of  the  coal 
operators  of  the  interpretation  some  one  might  be  inclined 
to  place  on  it  in  connection  with  the  anti-combination  laws. 
The  order,  which  is  Service  Order  No.  5,  gives  preference 
and  priority  for  pooled  over  non-jx)olcd  lake  cargo  coal  and 
places  the  movement  of  non-pooled  coal  under  the  permit 
svstem  under  the  direction  of  H.  M.  Griggs,  manager  of  the 
Ore  and  Coal  Exchange  at  Cleveland,  who  is  also  general 
coal  agent  of  the  New  York  Central.  The  commission  held 
a  conference  on  June  10  with  the  lake  coal  shippers  and  on 
the  following  day  gave  out  a  telegram  received  from  Thomas 
K.  ]\Iaher,  chairman  of  the  executive  committee  of  lake  coal 
shippers,  advising  that  in  accordance  with  the  promise  made 
to  the  commission  the  shippers  had  met  and  perfected  ar- 
rangements for  the  complete  jiooling  of  all  lake  coal  ship- 
ments for  this  season. 

Service  Order  No.  5  states  that  in  the  opinion  of  the  com- 
mission, because  of  the  .shortage  of  equipment  and  congestion 
of  traffic  which  exi.sts  upon  the  lines  serving  the  lake  cargo 
traffic,  an  emergency  exists  which  requires  immediate  action 
with  respect  to  the  transportation  of  bituminous  coal  to  Lake 
Erie  ports  for  transshipment  by  water.  It  therefore  ordered 
the  railroads,  effective  June  l.S  and  until  further  order,  in 
the  transportation  of  bituminous  coal  cons'gned  to  Lake  Erie 
ports  for  transshipment  by  water  either  as  cargo  or  bunker- 
age  coal,  including  the  supply  of  cars  therefor  and  the  move- 
ment of  such  traffic,  to  give  preference  and  priority  to  car- 
loads consigned  to  Mr.  Griggs  at  any  Lake  Erie  port  as  a 
part  of  a  pool  or  pools  and  to  place  an  embargo  upon  the 
supply  of  cars  for  or  the  movement  of  all  other  bituminous 
coal  in  carloads  for  transshipment  at  Lake  Erie  ports  except 
upon  a  permit  and  direction  therefor  issued  by  Mr.  Griggs, 
who  was  designated  as  the  age;it  of  the  commission  therefor, 
and  who  was  directed  to  issue  permits  only  upon  a  showing 
that  the  consignees  will  be  able  to  unload  the  coal  without 


delay  to  the  rail  e(|uipnient  and  without  impeding  the  prefer- 
ence and  ))riority  for  the  pool  coal. 

The  Inter.state  Conimene  Commis.-ion  on  June  9  i.s.sued 
the  following  notice  to  carriers  and  .-hippers: 

"Servile  Order  No.  1  which  ordererl  and  directed  common 
carriers  by  railroad  to  divert  freight  via  the  routes  most 
available  to  exjjedite  its  movement  and  to  relieve  congestion 
al.so  ordered  and  directed  the  carrier  responsible  for  the  di- 
version to  mail  a  notice  to  the  consignee  of  the  traffic  stating 
tile  car  number,  places  and  dates  of  shi])ment  and  other  e.s- 
.sential  information.  It  has  lx;en  urged  that  a  telegraphic 
notice  should  be  sent  to  the  consignor  by  the  carrier  respon- 
sii)le  for  diversion  as  to  .shipments  in  private  cars  subject 
to  ecjualization  of  empty  mileage,  and  also  as  to  fruits  and 
vegetables,  live  poultn,'  and  other  shi[)ments  customarily  re- 
consigned  upon  instructions  of  the  con>ignor. 

"While  the  commission  does  not  consider  it  nccessarv  at 


Principal    Commercial    Accumulation    in    1920   Carloads 

this  time  to  amend  Service  Order  No.  1  in  this  respect,  it  is 
of  the  opinion  that  a  telegraphic  notice  of  the  diversion 
should  be  sent  to  the  consignor  by  the  carrier  responsible 
therefor  in  the  case  of  shipments  in  private  cars,  which  are 
subject  to  equalization  of  empty  mileage,  and  also  of  fruits 
and  vegetables,  live  poultry  and  other  shipments  customarily 
reconsigned  upon  instructions  of  the  consignor.'' 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  on  June  11  sent  to 
the  Senate  its  reply  to  a  resolution  introduced  by  Senator 
Harding  of  Ohio  inquiring  by  what  authority  it  had  issued 
its  order  of  April  15  authorizing  railroads  to  a-ssign  cars  to 
mines  for  railroad  fuel  loading  in  accordance  with  previous 
decisions  of  the  commission.  The  commission  reviews  the 
history  of  its  orders  and  the  litigation  on  this  subject  and 
says  its  order  was  issued  in  accordance  with  the  authority 
conferred  upon  it  by  the  transportation  act  and  in  accordance 
with  its  previous  decisions  which  had  been  sustained  by  the 
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Suprt-me  Court.  In  justification  for  its.  action  tlic  commis- 
sion says  in  part: 

"The  rule  of  law  on  this  subject  thus  establislit-cl  remained 
the  controlling  rule  for  carriers  generally,  and  apparently 
without  friction  or  controversy,  until  during  the  war  and 
under  the  rules  of  the  Fuel  Administration,  including  its 
zoning  system,  and  while  the  roads  were  under  federal  con- 
trol, the  rule  was  changed  and  the  use  of  assigned  cars  for 
loading  with  railroad  fuel  was  abandoned.  This  change  was 
followed  by  the  imperative  necessity  of  railroads  resorting 
to  confiscation  of  coal  in  transit  in  order  to  keep  their  roads 
in  operation.  In  many  instances  the  coal  was  confiscated  at 
the  mouth  of  the  mine.  Those  familiar  with  these  subjects 
are  apparently  unanimous  in  saying  that  the  practice  cf  con- 
fiscation is  attended  by  more  evils  than  is  the  practice  of 
assigned  cars  for  railway  fuel. 

"When  federal  control  terminated  there  was  in  effect  on 
all  roads  under  federal  control  a  set  of  rules  that  had  been 
formulated  by  the  Railroad  Coal  Association,  and  in  order 
that  there  might  not  be  confusion  because  of  different  lines 
of  action  being  followed  by  different  individual  roads  the 
commission  on  March  2,  1920,  issued  a  notice  to  carriers 
and  shippers  recommending  that  until  experience  and  study 
demonstrated  that  other  rules  would  be  more  effective  and 
Ijeneficial  the  unifomi  rules  as  contained  in  the  Railroad 
.Administration's  Car  Service  Section  Circular  CS-31  (Re- 
vised)  be  continued  in  effect. 

"With  the  suspension  of  the  activities  of  the  Fuel  Ad- 
ministrator and  regulations  which  he  had  prescribed  some 
railroads  that  did  not  have  more  than  two  or  three  days' 
supply  of  coal  and  that  were  and  for  som-  time  had  been 
securing  their  necessary  fuel  supply  by  confiscation  at  the 
mouth  of  the  mines  were  sued  for  damages  on  account  of 
such  confiscation,  injunctions  were  sought  in  state  courts 
against  the  practice  of  confiscation,  and  when  it  was  learned 
that  the  carriers  were  contemplating  return  to  the  use  of  as- 
signed cars,  injunctions  were  .sought  in  state  courts  against 
the  same  carriers  restraining  them  from  using  assigned  cars. 
Numerous  infomial  conferences  were  had  between  the  com- 
mission and  representatives  of  the  coal  operators  and  repre- 
sentatives of  the  railroads  in  an  effort  to  find  some  way  by 
which  the  carrier  could  be  assured  of  a  fuel  supply  without 
the  u.se  of  assigned  cars  or  resort  to  confiscation.  A  confer- 
ence was  arranged  between  a  committee  representing  the  rail- 
roads and  a  committee  representing  the  National  Coal  Asso- 
ciation for  the  purpose  of  devising,  if  possible,  some  plan 
that  would  effect  that  purpose,  but  no  concrete  or  definite 
suggestion  to  that  end  resulted.  Transportation  conditions 
in^the  country  were  .serious.  Railroads  that  were  unable  to 
meet  the  demands  upon  them  for  transportation  would  be 
whollv  unal)le  to  function  if  they  could  not  secure  coal  and 
many  of  them  had  not  more  than  two  or  three  days'  supply. 

"No  other  definite  rule  or  practical  plan  has  been  sug- 
gested by  the  interested  parties  in  the  many  conferences  that 
have  been  had  on  this  subject.  No  rule  other  than  that  laid 
down  bv  the  commission  and  sustained  by  the  Supreme 
Court  had  been  presented  or  tried  after  the  decision  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  hereinbefore  cited,  until,  as  stated,  the  rule 
was  changed  under  war  conditions  when  the  railroads  were 
under  federal  control  and  the  production,  di.stribution  and 
marketing  of  coal  was  under  a  wartime  federal  athninistra- 
tion.  The  passing  of  the  roads  from  federal  control  and 
the  suspension  of  the  operation  of  the  Fuel  Administration  s 
rules,  together  with  the  transportation  conditions  and  short- 
age of  fuel  on  hand,  created  an  emergency  in  which  the 
commission  acted  in  accordance  with  its  best  judgment.  Both 
before  and  since  that  action  was  taken  parties  interested  in 
or  affected  therel^y  have  been  frecl)'  invited  to  suggest  some 
workalile  concrete  plan  under  which  the  railroads  can  get 
a  dependable  supply  of  the  quality  of  fuel  adai)te(l  to  their 


uses  which  can  fairly  be  subsiituteil  for  the  rule  to  which 
some  objections  have  been  made.  No  one  has  suggested  such 
a  substitute  rule.  The  nearest  approach  to  it  has  been  an 
expressed  belief  that  a  form  of  preferential  contract  could 
be  devised  under  which  the  contracting  railroad  would  have 
first  call  upon  the  output  of  a  mine,  but  so  far  as  we  are 
advised  no  such  form  of  contract  has  been  framed.  It  seems 
not  inappropriate  to  say  that  the  coal  operators  are  not  able 
to  entirely  agree  among  themselves  as  to  the  advantages  or 
disadvantages  of  the  assigned  car  practice. 

"Paragraph  (15)  of  section  1  of  the  interstate  commerce 
act,  as  amended  by  section  402  of  the  Transportation  Act, 
1920,  authorizes  the  commission  to  direct  priorities  in  trans- 
portation. If  priorities  were  to  be  prescribed  in  transporta- 
tion of  bituminous  coal  it  would  obviously  tje  necessary  to 
give  first  priority  to  that  for  railway  fuel,  as  was  done  when 
l^riorities  were  issued  by  the  President's  priority  agent  dur- 
ing the  war." 

A  gradual  improvement  in  conditions  affecting  the  pro- 
duction of  coal  continued  during  the  week  ended  June  5, 
according  to  the  weekly  bulletin  of  the  Geological  Survey. 
The  occurrence  of  Memorial  Day,  which  is  observed  as  a 
holiday  in  some  districts  but  not  in  others,  renders  uncertain 
interpretation  of  the  figures  of  output.  It  is  clear,  however, 
that  while  the  total  production  declined,  the  rate  during  the 
time  actually  worked  went  up.  The  week  of  Memorial  Day, 
as  showTi  by  mine  reports  in  former  years,  is  ecjuivalent  over 
the  country  as  a  whole  to  only  5.3  to  5.5  full  working  days. 
Production  for  the  weelc  is  estimated  at  9,138,000  net  tons, 
an  absolute  decrease,  compared  with  the  week  preceding,  of 
410,000  tons.  But  as  significant  of  the  steady  improvement 
of  the  situation  it  may  be  noted  that  the  output  in  this  short 
week  was  nearly  as  great  as  in  the  6-day  week  of  May  22, 
only  a  fortnight  before.  The  congestion  of  traffic  continued 
serious.  The  switchmen's  strike,  to  which  it  is  chiefly  at- 
tributable, has  been  irregular  and  ill-defined.  It  is  evident, 
however,  that  lack  of  labor,  either  because  men  were  still 
on  strike  or  because  they  have  drifted  into  other  occupations, 
continued  to  retard  the  movement  of  freight  at  many  impor- 
tant terminals  and  junction  points. 

The  special  committee  on  car  service  matters  of  the  Asso- 
ciation of  Railway  Executives,  of  which  Daniel  Willard, 
president  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio,  is  chairman,  held  a  two- 
day  meeting  at  Washington  on  June  15  and  16,  considering 
the  entire  car  service  situation  and  the  possibility  of  forming 
an  organization  somewhat  similar  to  the  former  Railroads' 
War  Board  to  co-operate  with  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission. No  announcement  was  made  of  the  results  of  the 
meeting  but  a  report  was  made  of  recommendations  to  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  members  of  the  association.  There  have  been 
two  important  differences  of  opinion  among  the  executives, 
one  that  the  railroads  themselves  .should  form  a  strong  or- 
ganization to  direct  the  co-operative  activities  of  the  rail- 
roads and  to  obviate  the  necessity  for  the  issuance  of  orders 
by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  wherever  it  is  pos- 
sible for  the  railroads  to  handle  the  situation  themselves, 
while  others  are  understood  to  have  taken  the  position  that 
it  is  necessary  for  the  commission  to  issue  formal  orders 
where  the  situation  as  a  whole  requires  a  di.scrimination 
against  individuals  in  order  to  protect  the  roads  both  against 
the  danger  of  legal  complications  and  to  define  the  extent  to 
which  selfish  interests  must  be  ignored.    • 


J.  U.  TnnM.\s,  thk  British  L.\bor  I.e.mier.  says:  "Kvery  lime 
wc  secure  a  waffe  increase  it  is  followed  by  an  inevitable  advance 
in  the  cost  of  living,  which  not  only  nullifies  the  increase,  but 
creates  a  heavier  burden  on  a  large  part  of  the  community.  We 
cannot  he  a  party  to  such  a  vicious  system  if  we  call  ourselves 
fit   to   govern.     It   is  a   wrong   system   and   stands   condemned." 
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Pere  Marquette  "Resort  Special" 

In  Head-On  Collision 

I.N  .V  in  TUNC.  (.-oi.i.isiDN  iK'twci'ii  two  I'lir  MaKiiutlf  tr.iiiis 
on  Baltimore  &  Ohio  tnick.s  near  lOord  street,  C'liicago, 
about  7:45  .\.  m.,  June  14,  one  employee  was  killed  and 
14  per.^^ons  seriously  injured.  The  trains  involved  in  the 
accident  were  passenger  train  No.  10,  westbound,  and  an  e.\tra 
freight  train,  eastbound,  the  Pere  Marciuette  having  trackage 
rights  over  the  Baltimore  &:  Ohio  tracks  from  Tine  Junction, 
Ind.,  to  y5th  St.,  Chicago,  a  distance  of  about  seven  miles. 
The  passenger  train,  known  as  the  "Resort  .S])ccial,'"  which 
runs  at  pre.-;ent  on  a  twice-a-week  schedule,  was  making  its 
second  trip  of  the  season  from  northern  resort  points  in 
Michigan. 

Earlier  in  the  morning  a  B.  &  O.  westi)ound  freight  train 
had  pulled  out  a  drawi)ar,  blocking  the  westbound  main 
track  between  the  Indiana-Illinois  state  line  and  the  South 
Ciiicago  yards.  I'ere  Marquette  passenger  train  No.  8  and 
B.  &  O.  passenger  train  No.   15   were  run  around   tliis  train 


wood  frame  ((instruction,  between  the  passenger  engine  tender 
;in(l  tile  heavy  steel  I'ullmans,  killing  the  conductor,  who  was 
in  tile  baggage  car,  and  injuring  those  in  the  combination 
car.  One  i'uUman  car  was  slightly  damaged,  ilie  tender  of 
the  freight  engine  was  driven  into  the  boiler  head,  destroy- 
ing the  cab;  the  steel  frame  box  car  l>ack  of  the  ten- 
der was  demtjlished  and  the  steel  undcrframe  was  doul^led 
JKick  against  the  engine  frame.  A  numljer  of  the  weaker  cars 
in  the  freight  train  were  also  wrecked. 

While  the  road  is  e(|uipped  with  automatic  block  signals, 
the  passenger  train,  in  running  again.st  the  current  of  traffic, 
had  no  signal  protection  on  that  track,  signals  l)eing  set 
against  an  eastbound  train  ahead  of  the  train  going  west,  as 
this  train  entered  the  different  track  circuits  controlling  the 
signals.  Train  movements,  as  a  rule,  in  the  South  Chicago 
yard  limits,  which  extends  from  South  Chicago  to  Pine  Junc- 
tion, Ind.,  a  di.stance  of  ajji^roximately  seven  miles,  are 
handled  locally  instead  of  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  train 
despatcher.  In  this  territory  there  are  four  interlcxking 
jjlants  located  at  Calumet  Draw,  South  Chicago,  Whiting, 
Ind.,  and  Indiana  Harbor  and  Pine  Junction,  between  which 


The   Engines   After  the   Impact.     The    Telescoped  Baggage   Car   Shown  at  the   Right 


on  the  east-bound  main  from  VMiiting,  Ind.,  to  the  interlock- 
ing plant  at  Calumet  Draw,  South  Chicago.  After  these 
trains  had  cleared,  the  freight  involved  in  the  collision 
started  east  on  tlie  eastward  track,  from  Rock  Island  Junc- 
tion (95th  street).  In  the  meantime,  evidently  through  a  con- 
fusion of  orders.  Pare  Marcjuette  passenger  train  No.  10  was 
diverted  to  the  eastward  main  at  Whiting,  Ind.,  about  three 
miles  east  of  the  point  of  the  accident,  and  was  proceeding 
toward  Chicago  at  about  30  miles  an  hour  when  the  accident 
happened  at  a  point  approxiAiately  700  ft.  west  of  the  Indi- 
ana-Illinois state  line.  The  morning  was  clear,  the  track  is 
a  tangent  to  the  west,  while  a  1-deg.  curve  to  the  south  start- 
ed at  the  automatic  signal  location  E257-12,  approximately 
500  feet  west  of  tlie  state  line,  after  which  the  track  is  again 
tangent  into  Whiting,  Ind.,  the  view  being  fairly  unobstruct- 
ed except  for  a  pole  line  between  the  B.  &  O.  and  New 
York  Central  tracks,  which  are  parallel  at  this  point. 

The  force  of  the  collision  smashed  in  the  front  ends  of  the 
engines,  and  they  were  locked  in  position  with  the  smoke 
stacks  and  steam  chests  together.  The  impact  telescoped 
the  baggage  car  and  one  combination  coach,  which  were  of 


these  movements  are  made.  An  investigation  of  the  signal 
system  showed  it  to  be  in  perfect  working  condition,  it  being 
in  no  way  involved  in  the  accident. 

The  Pere  JMarquette  operates  under  trackage  rights  over 
the  B.  &  O.  from  Pine  Junction,  Ind.,  to  Rock  Island  Junc- 
tion (95th  St.),  111. 


Colombia's  Transportation  Svstem  consists  of  the  Magde- 
lena  River  steamers  and  11  railroads  connecting  either  directly 
or  indirectly  with  river  ports.  These  11  railroads  have  a  com- 
bined mileage  of  492  miles. 

High  wages  and  lessened  efficiency  still  support  high  prices. 
There  are  as  many  workingmen  in  the  country  today  as  there 
were  a  year  ago,  or  two  years  ago.  But  their  output  is  not  so 
great  and  their  wages  much  higher.  Production  costs  are  there- 
fore increased.  Strikes,  holidays,  vacations  and  diminished  out- 
put per  man  all  add  to  the  price  of  goods,  and  hold  up  the  price 
level.  Labor  inefficiency  and  sabotage  are  to  be  found  in  the 
transportation  que  tion,  affecting  distribution  and  hindering  an 
orderly  recession  of  prices. — The  Wall  Street  Journal. 


An  Analysis  of  American  Railroad  Credit 

First  Class  First  Mortgage  Railroad  Bonds  Are  Selling  at  Prices 
to  Yield  Six  to  Seven  Per  Cent 


THE  FOLLOWING  is  the  substance  of  a  letter  written  by 
F.  J.  Lisman,  of  F.  J.  Lisman  &  Co.,  bankers,  of  New 
York,  to  Edgar  E.  Clark,  chairman  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission,  and  printed  with  Chairman  Clark's 
permission : 

I  would  define  the  problem  of  re-establishing  railroad  credit 
as  follows:  Whenever  there  is  a  free  market  at  par  for  the 
stock  of  the  seasoned,  well-established,  strong  railroad  com- 
panies, paying  a  substantial  return  on  the  investment  so  that 
they  can  sell  stock  in  large  amounts  for  their  capital  require- 
ments, then  railroad  credit  will  be  rehabilitated,  and  not 
before  then. 

Congress  apparently  has  allotted  to  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  the  herculean,  if  not  the  impossible,  job 
under  present  conditions  of  trying  to  re-establish  railroad 
credit,  limiting  you,  however,  to  a  rate  structure  which  will 
show  6  per  cent  earned  on  the  fair  value  of  the  railroads  to 
be  arranged  by  the  commission  in  regions.  Only  5^  per 
cent  of  this,  however,  will  presumably  be  used  for  interest 
and  the  very  trifling  remainder  for  obsolescence  or  unproduc- 
tive improvements. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  a  fair  rate  of  interest  today  on  money, 
on  the  best  security,  averages  7 3^  per  cent.  A  fair  rate  of 
interest  for  one  or  two  years  is  Syi  per  cent,  and  for  longer 
periods  up  to  20  years  it  is  about  7  per  cent  to  8  per  cent, 
and  possibly  a  trifle  less  for  a  still  longer  time.  As  a  proof 
of  these  statements,  I  enclose  the  credit  standing  of  all  the 
Class  A  roads.  By  credit  standing  I  mean  the  rate  of  inter- 
est on  the  money  which  can  be  obtained  by  buying  the  securi- 
ties of  these  various  roads  at  the  present  market  prices. 

I  am  free  to  admit  that  an  increase  in  earning  power 
through  a  liberal  rate  advance  will  somewhat  improve  rail- 
road credit,  but  whether  it  will  enable  the  roads  to  get  the 
necessary  capital  on  the  terms  which  are  normally  considered 
reasonable,  is  quite  another  question.  Naturally,  the  com- 
panies do  not  want  to  borrow  money  for  a  short  period,  that 
is,  for  two,  three  or  even  five  years,  because  it  is  very  diffi- 
cult to  tell  in  the  present  unsettled  condition  of  the  world 
what  money  is  going  to  be  worth  within  the  next  year  or  two. 
While  many  people  expect  a  reaction  in  general  business, 
with  some  reduction  in  the  present  price  for  money,  the  oppo- 
site is  not  at  all  impossible,  in  view  of  the  many  unsettled 
international  problems  and  needs.  Up  to  the  outbreak  of  the 
war  41/2  per  cent  was  a  fair  return  on  the  best  bonds,  and 
6  per  cent  and  upwards  on  the  more  doubtful  bonds  and  on 
stocks,  depending  on  the  risk.  Now,  SYz  per  cent,  free  of 
taxes,  is  considered  a  fair  return  on  the  best  of  securities,  and 
a  higher  scale  in  proportion  to  the  risk.  With  the  present  tax 
laws  53/2  per  cent  net  means  a  gross  return  of  approximately 
6  per  cent  on  taxable  securities,  for  the  very  smallest  investor 
having  an  income  of  less  than  $5,000  per  year,  because  about 
4/10  per  cent  is  the  amount  of  minimum  Federal  income  tax 
payable  by  him.  There  must  also  be  taken  into  consideration 
the  fact  that  railroad  securities  are  subject  to  the  State  in- 
come tax  in  New  York,  Massachusetts  and  Wisconsin,  and 
undoubtedly  soon  in  most  other  States;  in  fact,  income  taxes 
for  cities  are  now  being  discussed. 

A  53^  per  cent  net  return  to  an  individual  investor  with  a 
large  income  means  a  necessary  gross  return  of  from  63/$  to 
19  per  cent,  as  from  8  per  cent  to  71  per  cent  of  this  gross 
amount  will  have  to  be  paid  out  by  the  investor  in  Federal 
taxes,  depending  on  the  total  amount  of  his  income. 

It  is  now  possible  to  buy  securities  which  are  practically 


tax  exempt  everywhere  at  prices  to  pay  from  S  per  cent  to 
SYz  per  cent,  such  as  bonds  of  the  large  cities  like  Chicago, 
Cleveland,  Minneapolis  and  many  others. 

United  States  Government  bonds,  which,  however,  become 
taxable  in  the  course  of  about  two  years,  can  be  bought  at 
prices  to  pay  6  per  cent. 

Naturally  the  railroad  companies  are  fearful  lest  the  Sj/i 
per  cent  minimum  net  return  which  they  are  supposed  to  be 
allowed  on  their  value,  may  not  be  increased  at  the  end  of 
two  years,  and  whenever  they  borrow  money  on  which  they 
have  to  pay  a  minimum  of  7^/^  per  cent,  they  are  likely  to 
permanently  injure  the  value  of  their  junior  securities  and 
stock.  I  may  cite  as  an  example  the  case  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad,  which  recently  borrowed  $50,000,000  for  ten  years 
at  7  per  cent,  although  it  actually  cost  them  7^/2  per  cent, 
taking  syndicate  expenses,  etc.,  into  consideration.  The  dif- 
ference between  Sj/z  per  cent  and  7J^  per  cent  interest  on 
$50,000,000  amounts  to  $1,000,000  per  year,  or  about  }i  per 
cent  on  the  $450,000,000  of  Pennsylvania  stock.  This  $50,- 
000,000  netted  the  company  only  about  $30,000,000  new 
money  as  $20,000,000  was  used  for  the  purpose  of  paying  off 
at  maturity  an  old  mortgage.  An  annual  investment  for  im- 
provements on  the  part  of  the  Pennsylvania  system  of  $30,- 
000,000  is  much  below  the  average,  and  much  less  than  it 
ought  to  be,  and  no  doubt  than  it  would  be  if  the  company 
could  borrow  money  within  the  limitation  of  5  3^  per  cent 
or  even  6  per  cent.  Naturally,  though,  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  would  not  be  justified  in  spending  at  this  time 
$100,000,000,  because  this  might  mean  that  it  would  per- 
manently have  to  reduce  its  dividend  by  3^  of  1  per  cent  on 
account  of  the  cost  of  one  year's  new  capital.  If  such  a 
transaction  were  repeated  for  a  few  years,  the  value  of  rail- 
road stocks  would  necessarily  be  greatly  reduced  and  event- 
ually wiped  out,  if  all  new  money  were  raised  through  bonds. 
Under  prevailing  conditions  the  financial  structures  are  be- 
coming more  and  more  top-heavy,  because  the  proportion  of 
bonds  to  capital  stock  is  being  steadily  increased.  What  the 
railroads  need,  the  same  as  other  corporations,  is  fewer  credit- 
ors and  more  stockholders,  or  partners.  At  present  it  is 
impossible  to  sell  stock.  There  are  not  more  than  three  rail- 
road companies  which  could  sell  any  substantial  quantity  of 
stock  at  par.  I,  therefore,  beg  to  reiterate  the  statement  made 
at  the  beginning  of  this  letter,  that  railroad  credit  will  not 
be  re-esablished  until  there  is  a  free  market  at  par  for  the 
.stock  of  well-established  railroad  corporations. 

It  is  but  just  to  say  that  the  decline  in  railroad  securities 
is  not  entirely  due  to  the  uncertainty  of  the  railroad  situation, 
but  it  is  really  due  to  three  causes: 

1.  The  present  system  of  taxation,  above  referred  to. 

2.  The  greatly  increased  value  of  money  due  to  the  fact 
that  there  is  now  a  great  demand  for  new  capital  the  world 
over  for  reconstruction  purposes,  for  labor  saving  machinery 
of  all  kinds;  also  because  capital  is  not  accumulating  through- 
out the  world  because  it  is  confiscated  at  the  source  by  the 
present  tax  legislation.  The  man  with  an  income  of  $1,000,- 
000  a  year,  who  probably  formerly  had  not  less  than  $900,000 
additional  capital  for  investment  purposes,  now  has  not  to 
exceed  $150,000  left  over  for  investment,  as  he  is  subject  to 
71  per  cent  Federal  tax,  to  increase  State  and  local  taxes 
and  increased  cost  of  living. 

3.  The  credit  of  railroad  companies  was  declining  before 
the  war  and  the  present  system  of  taxation,  because  the  pre- 
vailing system  of  Federal  and  State  legislation  and  regulation 
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(lid  not  inaki-  tliis  firlil  of  invi'stnu-nt  attractivi'.  I'lu-  war 
witli  tlu'  .urcat  di'iiuind  for  wajje  incrcasrs  and  tlu-  uncertainty 
of  tla-  future  of  tlie  railroads  ratlier  accentuated  this  feeling 
of  distrust. 

.Ililihoii,  Tofeka  &  Saiila  l\-  W.v. — This  is  one  of  llit-  stnmncst  systems 
in  Itic  cmnilry.  Its  cluscil  first  ninrtn.ngc  l)on<ls  .ire  scllinn  im  n  5'j  per 
cent  ha-iis.  Dtlirr  tirst  mortKOKc  bonds  of  the  system  .ire  sellinR  on  a 
6Vs  pi-r  cent  liasis.  The  4  |>er  cent  debentures  of  the  system,  which  is 
the  only  security  the  company  could  sell,  arc  now  offered  at  a  price  to 
yield  over  7  per  cent.  The  common  slock  of  the  company  at  present 
prices   yields  close    to   8   per   cent. 

.Illania,  Birmingham  &  Atlatilic  f<\. — The  valuation  of  this  road  has  been 
completed,  and  works  out  in  the  nei.shborhood  of  $J7,IK)0.0()0.  It  has 
one  issue  of  $4,000,000  first  mortKatJC  bonds  outstanding,  offered  on  a 
9  per  Cent  basis. 

.-Itlanltc  Coast  Line  securities  are  now  offered  on  a  7;4  per  cent  basis, 
with  practically  no  market  for  same. 

Haltimifrr  Sr  Ohio  R.  R  System. — .Some  of  the  closed  first  mortRaKe 
bonds,  due  in  five  years,  like  the  Southwestern  Division  3'/i!>,  can  be 
bought  at  prices  to  yield  over  11  per  cent.  These  bonds  are  a  first  mort- 
Bat!c  on  the  lines  from  I'arkersburg  to  Cincinnati,  Ixiuisville,  St.  Loui.s 
and  branches.  'Ilie  longer  bonds,  like  the  Pittsburgh,  Lake  Erie  &  West 
Virginia  4s,  due  1941,  selling  at  about  54,  yield  7'/^  per  cent  on  the  money, 
irrespective   of   maturity. 

Toledo-Cincinnati  Division  4s,  selling  at  46,  yield  Syi  per  cent  on  the 
money.  The  5  per  cent  general  mortgage  bonds  of  the  system,  due  1996, 
arc   selling  on  a  7  yi   per  cent   basis. 

The  4'/i  per  cent  bonds,  secured  by  a  general  mortgage  on  the  property, 
are  selling   on  about  a    10  per  cent   basis. 

Boston  &■  .-llbany  R.  R. — This  is  a  subsidiary  of  the  New  York  Central 
System.  Its  8^  per  cent  guaranteed  stock  has  a  small  market  on  about 
a  6  per  cent  basis. 

Boston  &  Maine  R.  R. — This  road  has  no  credit,  having  recently  biin 
financed  by  the  Government.  Some  of  its  guaranteed  securities  can  be 
bought  on  a  10  per  cent  basis. 

Buffalo,  Rochester  &  Pittsburgh  Ry. — The  junior  mortgage  bonds  of  tliis 
system  are  a  legal  investment  for  savings  banks  in  New  York  State  and 
elsewhere,  but  nevertheless,  there  is  only  a  small  market  for  same  on  a 
6'/'-    per    cent    basis. 

Carolina,  Clinchfield  &  Ohio  Ry. — This  is  one  of  the  strongest  of  the 
shorter  systems  which  has  not  accepted  the  Government  guarantee  for 
six  months  in  the  expectation  of  doing  better,  nevertheless,  its  first  mort- 
gage bonds  are  selling  on  about  an  S'/j  per  cent  basis,  and  its  comparatively 
short  securities,  due  in  two  years,  can  be  bought  at  prices  to  pay  about 
12   per   cent. 

Central  of  Georgia  Ry. — This  is  a  subsidiary  of  the  Illinois  Central 
system.  The  consolidated  Mortgage  bonds  of  this  road  are  due  in  1945, 
and  are  selling  on  about  a  7  per  cent  basis.  The  ten  year  6s  are  selling  on 
about   an   8   per   cent   basis. 

Central  R.  R.  of  New  Jersey. — This  is  one  of  the  strongest  railroads  in 
the  country.  TTiere  is  a  small  market  for  its  first  mortgage  bonds,  which  are 
legal  for  savings  banks  ever>'where  on  about  a  5^  per  cent  basis.  This 
company  has  a  bond  issue  due  July,  1921,  which  covers  its  terminals  on 
New  York  Harbor,  and  these  bonds  are  offered  on  an  8  per  cent  basis. 

Chesapeake  &  Ohio  Ry. — The  closed  first  mortgage  bonds  of  this  system 
are  selling  on  a  6  per  cent  basis.  X'arious  other  issues  of  the  system  can 
be  bought  at  prices  to  yield  from  7  per  cent  to  10  per  cent  on  the  money. 

Chicago  &  Alton  R.  R. — The  first  mortgage  bonds  of  this  system  are 
selling  on  about  a  7  per  cent  basis.  The  ne.\t  issue  of  long  time,  closed 
mortgage   bonds  is  selling   on   about  an    11    per   cent  basis. 

Chicago  &■  Eastern  Illinois  R.R. — Is  in  financial  difficulties,  although  the 
Commission  has  ruled  that  the  road  is  entitled  to  a  standard  return  which 
would  aggregate  more  than  its  entire  fi.xed  charges.  Its  closed  first  mort- 
gage bonds,  on  which  interest  is  being  paid  promptly,  are  offered  on  a 
6J4  per  cent  basis.  Another  issue  of  first  mortgage  bonds  which  mature 
next  year,  sold  recently  on  a  16  per  cent  basis.  The  next  issues  of 
bonds  on  which  interest  has  been  earned  throughout  the  difficult  times,  are 
selling  at  less  than   half  their  par  value. 

Chicago  &■  Korthwestern  Ry. — This  is  a  road  which  partakes  of  the 
highest  credit.  There  is  only  a  small  market  for  its  securities  now  on 
about  a  6!^  per  cent  to  7  per  cent  basis. 

Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy. — This  is  one  of  the  strongest  companies 
in  the  country.  Its  general  mortgage  bonds  have  a  small  market  on  a  5H 
per  cent  basis,  but  bonds  with  the  guarantee  of  this  company  can  be 
bought  to  pay  over  6^  per  cent.  The  bonds  generally  known  as  Chicago, 
Burlington  &  Quincy  Joint  4s,  which  are  a  joint  and  several  obligation 
of  the  Great  Northern  and  Northern  Pacific,  of  which  $200,000,000  are 
outstanding,  secured  by  the  stock  of  the  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy, 
due  1921,  are  selling  in  the  neighborhood  of  94,  which  is  a  10  per  cent 
basis. 

Chicago,  Great  Western  Ry. — Its  first  mortgage  bonds  are  selling  on  an 
8  per  cent  basis,  while  the  bonds  of  a  subsidiary  corporation,  which  in 
a  way  are  a  prior  lien  to  the  Great  Western  4s,  that  is,  Mason  City  & 
Fort  Dodge  4s,  can  be  bought  at  a  price  to  pay  over  9  per  cent  on  the 
money. 

Chicago,  Milwaukee  &■  St.  Paul  Ry. — Bonds  are  selling  at  prices  to 
yield  from  6  per  cent  to  11  per  cent,  the  latter  basis  being  obtainable 
on  an  issue  of  4   per  cent  bonds,   due   1925. 

Chicago,  Rock  Island  &■  Pacific  Ry. — Some  of  the  first  mortgage  bonds  of 
this  system  can  be  bought  at  a  price  to  yield  9y2  per  cent.  Its  refunding 
mortgage  4s,  on  which  the  company  depends  for  its  financing,  are  selling 
on  about  an  8J^  per  cent  basis,  and  its  preferred  dividend-paying  stocks 
at  prices  to  pay  over   9   per  cent. 

Cleveland,  Cincinnati,  Chicago  &  St.  Louis  Ry. — The  securities  of  this 
company  can  be  bought  to  pay  over  8  per  cent  on  the  money. 

Colorado  &  Southern  Ry. — This  road  is  a  subsidiary  of  the  Chicago,  Bur- 
lington &  Quincy,  but,  nevertheless,  its  refunding  mortgage  bonds  are 
selling   on   an   8   per   cent   basis. 
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Ihlatiore  .'r   Hudson   R.  A". -Tlie  coiucitiblc   bond,  of   this 
a  small   market   on  i  7 '/i    per  cent  baiiis. 

Delaware,  Lackawanna  &  Western  R.  R. — This  road  ha»  no  direct  bonds, 
but  the  .Hhort  obligation  of  ita  subnidinry  cor|Kiralion,  which  are  a  mortKage 
on  the  line  in  New  York  Stale,  and  which  mature  within  a  few  yearn,  are 
selling  at   prices  to  Iiay    from  7   per  cent   to  9  per  cent. 

Denver  &  Rio  Grande  R.  /<.--Tlic  closed  first  mortgage  bonds  of  this 
company  are  selling  on  a  9  per  cent  basis.  Its  junior  guaranteed  bond* 
are  selling  at  prices  to  yield  from   10  per  cent  to   14  per  cent. 

Erie  R.  R.-  This  company  has  a  variety  of  closed  mortgages  which  are 
selling  at  prices  to  pay  from  6  per  cent  to  14  per  cent.  Its  7  per  cent 
bonds,  due  next  September,  or  about  three  months  hence,  are  ofTered 
at  prices  to  pay  over   15  jjer  cent. 

Illinois  Central  !i.  /f.— The  l>onds  of  this  company  are  selling  at  prices 
to  yield  from  6  per  cent  to  7  per  cent  on  the  money.  No  large  quantity 
coubl  be  sold  on  a  7   per  cent  basis. 

International  &  Great  Northern  Ry. — The  closed  fir.st  mortgage  bonds  of 
this  railro.id,  which  has  been  valued  by  the  Texas  K.  K.  Commission  as 
wortli  three  times  the  amount  of  tlie  first  mortgage,  have  recently  sold 
on   an    1 1    per   cent   b.asis. 

Kansas  City  Southern  Ry. — The  bonds  of  this  company  are  selling  in 
the   market   to   yield  about   8   per   cent   to   S'/i    per   cent. 

Lehigh  Valley  R.  R. — There  is  a  small  market  for  the  bonds  of  this 
Company  on   a  6   per  cent  to  '7   per  cent  basis. 

Long  Island  R.  R. — The  refunding  bonds  of  this  company,  guaranteed 
principal  and  interest  by  the  Pennsylvania  R.  R.,  are  selling  on  about  a 
7  per  cent  basis.  Some  of  its  junior  bonds  are  selling  on  about  a  9  per 
cent   basis. 

Louisville  &  Nashville  R.  R. — The  bonds  of  this  company  have  a  small 
market  at  prices  paying   from   6  per   cent  to   8   per  cent. 

Michigan  Central  R.  R. — Some  of  the  bonds  of  this  company  can  be 
bought  at  prices  to  pay  about  7 'A  per  cent. 

Missouri.  Kansas  &■  Texas  Ry. — Tliis  road  has  been  in  the  hands  of 
receivers  for  five  years,  during  which  period  it  has  doubled  its  gross  earn- 
ings. It  is  paying  interest  to  the  extent  of  only  one-fifth  of  its  interest 
charge-s.  The  interest-paying  bonds  can  be  bought  at  prices  to  pay 
from  8  per   cent   upwards. 

Missouri  Pacific  R.  R. — The  bonds  of  this  important  system  are  selling 
at   prices  to  yield  from  6  per  cent  to  over   10  per  cent   on  the  money. 

Mobile  Sr  Ohio  R.  R. — The  bonds  of  this  system  are  selling  at  prices  to 
pay  from  6  per  cent  to   10  per  cent  on  the  money. 

Nashville,  Chattanooga  &  St.  Louis  Ry. — There  is  a  small  market  for 
the  closed  first  mortgage  bonds  of  this  company  at  prices  to  pay  around 
6  per  cent. 

.Vew  Yorli  Central  R.  R. — The  junior  bonds  of  this  system  are  selling 
at  prices  to  pay  7  per  cent  and  upwards. 

New  York,  Chicago  &  St.  Louis  R.  R. — The  junior  bonds  of  this  system 
are  selling  at  prices  to   pay    from   7    per  cent  to   8   per   cent. 

New  York,  New  Haven  &■  Hartford  R.  R. — The  bonds  of  this  system 
are  selling  at  prices  to   pay   from  9  per  cent  to   12   per  cent. 

New  York,  Ontario  &  Western  Ry. — The  closed  first  mortgage  bonds  of 
this  system  are  selling  at  prices  to  yield  over  7}4   per  cent. 

Norfolk  &  Western  Ry. — It  is  possible  to  buy  some  of  the  bonds  of  this 
strong  railroad  at  prices  to  pay  over  7  per  cent. 

Norfolk  Southern  R.  R. — The  first  and  refunding  mortgage  bonds  of  this 
system  are  selling  on  about  a  9H   per  cent  basis. 

Northern  Pacific  Ry. — The  refunding  bonds  of  this  very  strong  system, 
which  are  legal  for  savings  banks  nearly  everywhere,  are  offered  on  a 
6^2   per  cent  basis,  with  no  market. 

Pennsylvania  Co.  Lines  West. — Tlie  securities  of  this  system  are  selling  at 
prices  to  yield  from  6  per  cent  to  7   per  cent,  with  a  narrow  market. 

Pennsylvania  R.  R.  Lines  East. — The  long  time  bonds  of  this  system  are 
selling  at  prices  to  yield  from  5J4   per  cent  to  6J4   per  cent. 

Pere  Marquette  Ry. — The  bonds  of  this  system  have  a  narrow  market 
on  about  a  6J4   per  cent  basis. 

Philadelphia  &  Reading  Ry. — The  bends  of  this  system  are  particularly 
favored  on  account  of  their  tax  exemption  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania. 
They  are  selling  on  about  a  5^4  per  cent  to  6  per  cent  basis. 

Pittsburgh,  Cincinnati,  Ohio  &  St.  Louis  R.  R. — The  new  bonds  of  this 
system  now  about   to  be  issued  are   selling  on   a  7^    per  cent  basis. 

Rutland  R.  R. — The  bonds  of  this  system  are  selling  on  a  7  per  cent  to 
9  per  cent  basis. 

St.  Louis-San  Francisco  Ry. — The  bonds  of  this  system  are  selling  at 
prices  to  yield  from  7>4  to  12  per  ceilt. 

St.  Louis  Southwestern  Ry. — ^All  the  bonds,  excepting  the  closed  first 
mortgage  bonds,  are  selling  at  prices  to  yield  from  8  per  cent  to  11  per 
cent. 

Seaboard  Air  Line  Ry. — The  bonds  of  this  system  are  selling  at  prices  to 
yield  from  7  per  cent  to   12  per  cent. 

Southern  Pacific  Ry.- — The  junior  bonds  of  this  system  are  selling  at 
prices   to   yield   8   per   cent. 

Scnithern  Ry. — The  junior  bonds  of  this  system  are  selling  at  prices  to 
yield   from   7    per   cent   to   9j4    per  cent. 

Texas  &■  Pacific  Ry. — The  bonds  of  this  company  are  selling  at  prices 
to  yield  from  iVi   per  cent  to   10  per  cent. 

Union  Pacific  R.  R.- — The  direct  obligations  of  this  road,  due  in  eight 
years,  are  offered  on  an  8  per  cent  basis.  Its  senior  mortgage  bonds 
have  a  small  market  at  about  a  6%  per  cent  basis. 


There  is  just  one  way  to  force  prices  down  under  present 
conditions — that  is  for  us  all  to  pitch  in  and  produce  so  much  of 
everything  that  at  the  same  time  prices  can  and  must  go  down. 
Cut  the  cost  and  boost  the  supply  and  prices  must  drop.  But  as 
long  as  we  go  on  cutting  the  supply  and  boosting  the  cost  by  loaf- 
ing on  our  jobs,  prices  will  hold  their  upward  course. — Saturday 
Evening  Post. 


Minority  Report  On  the  $300,000,000  Car  Fund 

Two  Members  of  the  Committee  of  the  Railroad  Executives 
Discuss  the  UtiHzation  of  Freight  Cars 


LF.  LoREE,  president  of  tlie  Delaware  &  Hudson,  has 
prepared  a  minority  report,  in  which  C.  J.  Pearson 
•  president  of  the  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford, 
concurs,  for  the  committee  on  tlie  $300,000,000  car  fund  and 
has  submitted  it  to  E.  N.  Brown,  chairman  of  the  committee. 
In  submitting  this  report  to  the  railroad  executives  commit- 
tee, ISIr.  Loree  explains  that  his  views  are  widely  at  variance 
with  the  minority  report  of  the  committee,  of  which  he  and 
Mr.  Pearson  are  members.  The  memorandum  of  Mr.  Loree 
and  IVIr.  Pearson  follows: 

For  the  fullest  and  most  economical  use  of  a  railroad  there 
must  be  a  balance  of  its  several  parts;  that  is,  an  equation 
must  be  maintained  between  the  main  tracks  and  sidings, 
the  working  yards  and  delivery  tracks,  the  number  of  en- 
gines, the  number  of  passenger  cars,  the  number  of  freight 
cars  and  the  shop  facilities  for  caring  for  the  equipment. 
In  the  growth  of  the  American  railways,  from  a  variety  of 
causes  there  has  accumulated  a  supply  of  freight  equipment 
(except  refrigerator  cars,  of  which  the  20,000  proposed  by 
the  Committee  is  not  excessive)  that  is  out  of  all  proportion, 
in  its  relation  to  the  other  elements  which  alone  make  its  use 
adequate  and  economical. 

So  much  complaint  was  made  about  car  supply  in  1905 
and  1906  that,  at  the  beginning  of  1907,  the  railroads  col- 
lected and  tabulated  information  for  the  whole  country  show- 
ing the  nimiber  of  cars  ordered,  the  number  of  cars  supplied 
in  filling  orders  and  the  number  of  cars  in  equipment  stock 
in  excess  of  the  cars  ordered.  The  publication  of  these  sta- 
tistics was  abandoned  when  the  government  took  over  the 
control  of  the  railroads,  but  the  statements  and  charts  show 
the  situation  and  the  huge  blocks  indicating  equipment  serv- 
ing no  useful  purpose  are  most  impressive.  It  must  be  kept 
in  mind  that  these  figures  are  based  on  the  assumption  that 
the  orders  placed  by  shippers  for  cars  for  loading  represent 
their  actual  needs,  whereas  it  is  common  knowledge  that 
these  are  commonly  duplicated  at  competitive  points  and 
usually  exaggerated,  sometimes  most  grossly,  by  nearly  all 
shippers,  the  hope  apparently  being  that  the  larger  the  or- 
der the  more  nearly  the  actual  want  will  be  satisfied.  It 
would  seem  likely,  therefore,  that  the  zero  line  should  be  re- 
moved considerably  lower,  especially  at  times  when  there  is 
an  active  movement. 

In  1916  the  railroads  secured  the  highest  average  miles 
per  car  per  day,  26.9  miles.  There  is  reflected  on  the  chart 
the  effect  on  each  year's  performance,  based  on  the  assump- 
tion that  a  similar  mileage  had  been  secured  in  each  of  the 
other  years. 

In  the  fall  of  1917  an  effort  was  made  to  secure  an  in- 
crease in  the  loading  of  cars  and  this  effort  was  continued 
through  1919,  the  maximum  being  attained  in  1919,  when  the 
average  was  29.1  tons  per  car.     (U.  S.  R.  R.  A.  figures.) 

The  average  capacity  of  the  cars  in  1919  was  41  tons, 
thus  indicating  the  average  loading  as  being  70.97  per  cent 
of  the  marked  capacity  of  the  car.  It  will  be  noted  by  Col- 
umn "H,"  on  attached  statement  that  had  a  similar  percent- 
age of  the  average  car  capacity  been  attained  in  other  years 
there  would  have  been  an  increase  of  2.4  tons  in  1918,  3.6 
tons  in  1917  and  over  5.5  tons  per  car  in  the  years  1910  to 
1916,  both  inclusive.  The  reports  for  Januar\'  and  Febru- 
ar\-,  1920,  indicate  some  reduction  in  the  loading  per  car 
and  this  was  the  subject  of  discussion  with  T.  C.  Powell  (di- 
rector of  Capital  Expenditure)  prior  to  his  leaving  the  rail- 
road  administration.      He   informed   me  that  they  were  no 


longer  in  position  to  insist  upon  shippers  loading  to  capacity. 
It  is  quite  evident  that  if  we  let  the  situation  go  back  to  the 
old  conditions,  we  will  have  a  loss  of  about  6  tons  per  car  in 
the  average  loading. 

To  prevent  this  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
should  permit  a  raising  of  the  minimum  loading  of  cars  so 
as  to  provide  that  cars  shall  be  loaded  to  marked  capacity, 
or  to  the  cubical  content  capcaity,  as  the  case  may  be.  Inas- 
much as  the  carrying  capacity  of  cars  today  is  10  per  cent 
above  the  marked  capacity,  this  gives  reasonable  leeway  for 
the  shippers. 

Comparing,  for  example,  1915  and  1919,  the  average  ca- 
pacity of  cars  in  1915  was  60  tons  and  the  average  loading 
was  21.15  tons,  or  only  52.87  per  cent  of  the  average  car  ca- 
pacity. Had  the  1919  loading  been  only  52.87  per  cent  of 
the  marked  capacity,  the  average  loading  would  have  been 
only  21.67  tons  per  car  instead  of  29.1  tons  per  car. 

The  United  States  Railroad  Administration's  performance 
sheets  show  7.1  per  cent  of  the  freight  cars  as  unserviceable 
on  December  31,  1919,  as  compared  with  5.6  per  cent  on  De- 
cember 31,  1917,  a  difference  of  1.5  per  cent — and  1.5  per 
cent  of  2,385,476  cars  would  equal  35,782  cars. 

The  average  mileage  made  by  the  cars  during  the  fiscal 
year  ended  June  30,  1917,  was  26.1  miles  per  car  per  day,  as 
compared  with  23.1  miles  per  car  per  day  in  1919.  This  mile- 
age reflects  the  cars  out  of  service  on  account  of  "bad  order" 
and  slowing  up  of  movement  due  to  congestion  on  the  rail- 
roads, or  failure  of  the  shippers  to  promptly  load  and  unload. 

The  average  miles  per  car  per  day  in  1917  was  13  per 
cent  greater  than  in  the  year  1919.  An  increase  in  mileage 
of  13  per  cent  as  applied  to  2,385,476  cars  would  result  in  a 
saving  of  274,435  cars. 

As  stated,  during  the  years  1917,  1918  and  1919,  a  very 
determined  effort  was  made  to  secure  a  better  loading  of 
freight  cars  and  under  the  spur  of  patriotic  impulse  and  the 
recognition  of  the  benefit  to  the  common  need,  through  a  com- 
mon exertion,  the  load  per  car  was  substantially  increased 
to  70.97  per  cent  of  capacity,  viz.  in  1919,  and,  as  has  al- 
ready been  shown,  the  railroads  secured  their  highest  aver- 
age miles  per  car  per  day  in  1916,  viz.  26.9  miles. 

In  1918  the  tons  carried  one  mile  were  tliree  hundred  and 
ninety-eight  billions,  plus,  with  an  average  miles  per  car  per 
day  of  24.9  and  an  average  tons  per  car  of  26.64.  If,  how- 
ever, the  mileage  per  car  per  day  had  been  speeded  up  to  26.9 
(as  in  1916)  and  the  average  load  increased  to  70.97  jjer 
cent  of  capacity  (as  in  1919)  the  available  equipment  would, 
under  like  operating  conditions,  have  handled  four  hun- 
dred seventy-three  billion  tons  plus,  one  mile,  or  an  increase 
of  18.7  per  cent. 

In  1919  the  miles  per  car  per  day  decreased  to  23.1  but 
the  loading  in  this  year  reached  its  maximum  of  70.97  per 
cent  of  capacity.  The  total  tons  carried  one  mile  amounted 
to  three  hundred  ninety-four  billions  plus.  Had  the  cars 
been  speeded  up  to  the  mileage  of  1916,  the  available  equip- 
ment, under  similar  operating  conditions,  would  liave  han- 
dled four  hundred  fifty-nine  billions  plus,  or  an  additional 
tonnage  of  sixty-five  billions  plus,  or  16.4  per  cent. 

The  charts  reflect  that  the  number  of  tons  handled  one 
mile  in  the  years  1917,  1918  and  1919  was  in  excess  of 
three  hundred  ninety-four  billions  or  more  than  one  hun- 
dred billions  in  excess  of  any  of  the  years  1906  to  1917, 
inclusive,  with  the  exception  of  the  year  1913,  when  it  was  ap- 
proximately   ninety-four    billions    in    excess    and    in    1916 
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ap|)ro.\iin,itil\  lifiy-oiie  billion.-;  in  excess.  When  it  i.s  con- 
sidered that  tile  years  1917  to  1919  covered  the  war  period, 
and  when  production  was  speeded  up  to  tlie  niaximuni,  tiiese 
years  may  reasonal)iy  lie  said  to  retlect  nui.xiniuni  j)roduction 
and  tlie  maximum  tiiat  may  he  e.xpected  for  the  next  two  or 
tiiree  years  to  come.  But  conceding  tiiat  tlio.se  tonnages  will 
be  materially  exceeded,  the  .statement  rellects  that  if  tlie 
maximum  mileage  ami  maximum  loading  are  applied  the 
present  freight  equipment  can  handle  a  tonnage  almost  18 
per  cent  in  excess  of  the  tonnages  of  1917,  1918  and  1919. 
It  .should  be  borne  in  mind,  also,  that  during  the  three- 
year  periixl  1917,  1918  and  1919  (or  war  period),  our  ex- 
ports reached  their  maximum.  In  1916  the  ratio  of  imports 
to  exports  was  over  50  per  cent,  while  during  the  three-year 
period  1917  to  1919.  inclusive,  the  ratio  of  imports  to  ex- 
ports was  45.4  per  cent.  This  clearly  illustrates  that  because 
of  our  exports  a  larger  percentage  of  business  handled  in 
connection  with  foreign  trade  was  destined  to  seaboard  during 
the  jieriod  mentioned  than  obtained  in  the  years  previous 
thereto,  thus  producing  a  loaded  movement  largely  one  way 
and  a  material  increase  in  empty  car  mileage  which  would 
not  have  resulted  in  normal  periods  w^hen  the  traffic  would 
have  more  evenly  balanced.  This  to  our  mind  was  the  con- 
tributing factor  in  causing  an  empty  car  movement  during 
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this  three-year  period  of  over  31  per  cent  of  the  freight  car 
mileage  as  compared  with  29.8  per  cent  obtaining  in  the 
year  1916. 

There  has  been  ver}'  little  change  in  the  number  of  cars 
per  thousand  ton  miles  moved  since  1906,  and  the  nimaber 
of  cars  added  annually  to  the  equipment  stock  during  that 
period  was  41,572.  This,  however,  does  not  fully  reflect 
the  effect  on  the  movement  of  traffic,  since  the  average  capac- 
ity of  the  cars  had  increased  from  32  tons  in  1906  to  41 
tons  in  1918,  or  28  per  cent.  It  is  true  that  many  cars 
were  purchased  annually  above  this  number,  but  many  of 
them  were  purchased  in  replacement  of  cars  of  light  capac- 


it)  or  otlierwi.se  considered  obsolete,  and  this  special  demand 
for  new  equipment  is  now  largely  eliminated,  since  there  were 
on  June  30,  1916  (the  latest  date  for  which  I  have  the  infor- 
mation) only  86,506  cars  under  60,000  lb.  capacity,  and 
665,494  cars  from  and  including  60,000  lb.  but  under  80,- 
000  lb.  capacity,  of  all  Cla.ss  I  and  II  lines  in  the  country. 
Consideration  must  also  be  given  to  the  effect  of  changes 
in  construction  from  the  old  wooden  sill  car,  supjiorled  by 
hog  chain  truss,  to  the  present  practice  of  steel  underframes, 
one  conse<|uence  of  which  was  the  loading  of  the  modern 
ec|uipment  to  110  per  cent  of  its  marked  capacity.  If  to  the 
marked  caj)acity  of  the  equipment  of  1919  (98  million  tons 
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plus)  this  10  per  cent  be  added  the  capacity  would  be  one 
hundred  and  eight  millions  tons  plus, as  contrasted  with  fifty- 
nine  millions  tons  in  1906  or  an  increase  of  over  83  per 
cent.  The  ton  mileage  in  1906  was  two  hundred  and  fifteen 
billions  plus,  and  if  the  loading  in  that  year  had  been  70.97 
per  cent  of  capacity,  as  in  1919,  the  equipment  of  1906 
would  be  capable  of  two  hundred  and  fifty-nine  millions 
tons,  plus.  The  increase  in  tons  miles  in  1919  as  compared 
with  this  figure  is  one  hundred  and  thirty-five  billions  plus, 
an  increase  of  but  52.36  per  cent.  The  increase  in  car 
capacity  offered  was  evidently  over  30  per  cent  over  the 
increased  demand.  It  may  well  have  been  that  it  was  this 
30  per  cent  that  was  drawn  on  to  take  care  of  the  larger  ton 
mile  movement  in  1918,  or  that  it  was  not  used  and  that  if 
the  cars  had  been  utilized  to  their  full  excess  above  marked 
capacity,  the  margin  might  have  been  much  in  excess  of 
30  per  cent.  This  could  only  be  ascertained  by  careful 
analysis  of  other  factors  affecting  the  use  of  the  equipment. 

Owing  to  the  seasonal  demands  made  upon  equipment,  the 
peak  of  the  load  is  usually  about  October  10,  and  one  of  the 
questions  always  to  be  borne  in  mind  is  the  extent  to  which 
this  should  be  taken  care  of  by  the  railroads,  or  by  grain 
elevators,  cotton  platforms  and  other  reservoirs  for  storage. 
It  is  evident  that  it  is  not  to  the  interest  of  the  country  that 
equipment  for  which  use  can  only  be  found  for  a  period  of 
perhaps  six  weeks  in  the  fall  should  be  supplied  under  the 
penalty  of  standing  idle  during  the  balance  of  the  year. 

It  is  evident  then,  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  traffic,  one  of 
two  courses  may  be  taken : 

(a)    Substantial   additions   may  be  made  to  the   freight 
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equipment  stock.  This  will  involve  large  additional  invest- 
ment and  expensive  upkeep  of  the  same,  a  large  amount  of 
idle  equipment  over  the  major  portion  of  the  year  and  a 
substantial  increase  in  all  the  freight  elements  of  the  rail- 
road. Many  years  ago  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
consolidated  in  its  published  statistics  the  items  of  "Road" 
and  "Equipment"  in  the  Balance  Sheet;  but  based  on  the 
commission's  estimated  cost  of  reproduction  now  of  the  Kansas 
City  Southern,  it  would  appear  that  upon  a  line  where  the 
equipment  is  ample  the  value  of  the  equipment  is  approxi- 
mately 28  per  cent  of  the  Road  and  Equipment  Account. 
It  would  indicate  that  for  each  dollar  spent  for  new  equip- 
ment three  additional  dollars  would  have  to  be  spent  for  its 
economical  use. 

(b)  The  serviceability  of  the  existing  equipment  can  be 
substantially  increased  in  the  following  ways:  By  heavier 
loading  of  cars,  a  great  stimulus  of  which  would  be  the 
raising  of  the  minimum  weights  for  carload  shipments,  and 
this  is  especially  important  in  the  loading  of  cars  moving  in 
the  direction  of  the  current  of  loaded  traffic,  having  the  effect 
of  reducing  the  amount  of  empty  car  mileage  in  the  return 
direction.  As  an  example,  approximately  60  per  cent  of 
the  cars  going  into  New  England  loaded  now  return  empty 
and  to  the  extent  heavier  loading  can  be  obtained,  the  number 
moving  into  New  England  would  be  reduced  and  the  empty 
mileage  correspondingly  reduced. 

A  reduction  in  the  detention  of  the  cars,  a  great  stimulus 
toward  which  would  be  an  adequate  and  flexible  applica- 
tion of  demurrage  penalities. 

A  change  in  the  reconsignment,  fabrication  during  transit, 
and  other  similar  practices,  limiting  many  of  those  privi- 
leges and  making  a  charge  for  others  designed  to  reduce  their 
number  and  use;  similar  action  on  unlimited  free  time  allow- 
ances covering  detention  to  cars  billed  on  through  rate  via 
rail  and  water  routes,  free  time  allowance  at  Pacific  ports; 
detentions  due  to  use  of  cars  for  movement  of  shipments 
from  shipper's  warehouse  to  freight  station,  and  use  of 
cars  for  transporting  shipments  from  one  point  to  another 
in  the  same  city. 

A  marked  restriction  in  the  use  of  "to  order"  bills  of 
lading,  the  absolute  prohibition  of  some  and  a  charge 
designed  to  the  restriction  of  other  uses  of  this  device. 

A  gradual  elimination  of  the  use  of  the  bill  of  lading  as  a 
commercial  instrument,  which  should  be  possible  with  the 
growth  and  the  improvement  of  the  banking  system  of  the 
country,  and  the  restriction  of  the  bill  of  lading  to  a  receipt 
for  goods  and  an  obligation  for  their  carriage.  This  would 
have  a  potent  effect  in  holding  back  unwarranted  shipments 
now  greatly  stimulated  by  the  ability  to  collect  on  the  sale 
of  goods  as  soon  as  bill  of  lading  covering  them  is  issued. 

For  more  than  one-third  of  its  life  the  car  is  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  shipper  or  receiver  of  freight;  that  is,  of  the 
2,242,379  revenue  service  freight  train  cars  shown  for  Class 
I  carriers  as  of  June  30,  1916,  by  the  report  of  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Comission,  approximately  747,459  are  so 
located.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  it  is  within  the 
power  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  by  the  reso- 
lute exercise  of  its  authority  under  circumstances  that  would 
not  distress  the  shipper  but  would  mean  much  toward  his 
relief,  to  add  to  the  effectiveness  of  the  freight  equipment  of 
the  country  the  equivalent  of  at  least  one-half  million  cars, 
and  this  not  only  without  adding  one  dollar  to  the  capital 
account  but  producing  changes  in  the  practice  that  would 
cut  many  thousands  of  dollars  from  the  operating  expenses. 

Unfortunately  the  tendency  seems  to  be  in  the  opposite 
direction,  as  indicated  by  the  commission's  circular  letter 
of  April  27,  last,  regarding  minimum  weights  and  proposed 
double  loading  of  grain  and  grain  products,  in  which  it  is 
suggested  that  the  minimum  weight  might  be  reduced  from 
60,000  to  40,000  pounds  and  that  a  certain  amount  of  cir- 


cuitous and  back  hauling  be  permitted,  the  basic  idea  of 
double  loading  having  already  been  shown  to  be  impractica- 
ble of  accomplishment  to  any  considerable  extent  due  to 
the  fact  that  it  is  a  too  highly  specialized  arrangement  to 
fit  into  railway  operation 

Nor  does  this  exhaust  the  possibility  of  better  use  of 
present  equipment.  The  freight  car  is  in  actual  train  move- 
ment on  main  line  track  on  an  average  of  only  two  hours  and 
twenty-four  minutes  out  of  each  24  hours.  The  speed  of  freight 
train  cars  can  be  increased  only  at  the  sacrifice  of  a  part 
of  the  tonnage  which  the  locomotive  can  haul,  and  the  aban- 
donment of  some  of  the  collateral  economies,  increase  in  the 
expense  of  up-keep  of  the  track,  of  fuel  and  supplies  used  and 
an  increase  in  the  danger  of  operation.  Were  it  possible  to 
increase  the  speed  so  much  as  15  per  cent  the  gain  in 
time  would  be  only  22  minutes,  involving  sacrifices  that  the 
railroads  could  not  possibly  afford.  Eliminating  this  fea- 
ture there  remains  to  be  accounted  for  about  one-half  the 
life  of  the  car.  About  28  per  cent  of  this  life  is  accounted  for  in 
road  delays,  movement  through  intermediate  yards  and  inter- 
changing between  railroads  where  more  than  one  railroad  is 
involved,  5  per  cent  in  the  movement  of  surplus  cars,  9  per  cent 
in  movements  connected  with  the  keeping  of  the  cars  in 
repair  and  11.6  per  cent  in  the  movements  connected  with  the 
relation  of  the  railroad  with  the  shipper  or  consignee.  If, 
in  the  immediate  future,  the  new  moneys  applied  to  rail- 
roads were  largely  spent  in  eliminating  and  reducing  these 
delays,  which  involve  fully  one-half  the  life  of  the  car, 
the  addition  to  the  effectiveness  of  the  equipment  would  per- 
haps not  equal  that  gained  by  the  other  measures  suggested 
but  it  might  reasonably  approximate  it. 

All  of  the  above  relates  to  what  might  be  considered  the 
normal  practice  of  the  railroad,  but  conditions  are  now  very 
abnormal  in  that  during  Federal  control  all  restrictions  of 
ownership  were  ignored  and  the  cars  were  scattered  through- 
out the  country  and  their  repairs  sadly  neglected.  Efforts 
should  now  be  made  to  bring  them  back  as  promptly  as 
possible  to  the  o\vning  line  and  every  effort  should  be  made 
to  as  rapidly  as  possible  put  them  in  proper  repair.  Labor 
is,  of  course,  also  much  less  effective  than  formerly  owing 
to  the  many  restrictions  thrown  about  its  employment  during 
the  period  of  the  war,  of  which  perhaps  none  is  quite  so 
costly  as  the  imposition  of  the  eight  hour  day,  with  penaltv 
for  overtime.  This  very  much  increased  the  number  of 
men  on  the  payroll  and  it  is  leading  to  changes  in  practices 
uneconomical  in  themselves  but  not  so  costly  as  the  penal- 
ties imposed. 
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Hearing  on  General  Rate  Advance  Case 


Shippers  and  State  Commission 
Higher  Rates  to 

Willi  DllhlKIMI.S  ()F  OPINION,  alllOIlj;  (li  lYlTl'llll)  >ilu- 
atal  >lii])pors  ami  also  among  tlic  stale  conunission- 
trs,  as  to  liow  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
should  deal  with  the  applications  of  the  railroads  for  gen- 
eral advances  in  freij^ht  rates,  manifested  themselves  at  the 
hearing  hefore  the  commission  last  week  and  tiiis  week.  A 
si>ecial  committer  of  the  National  Industrial  Traffic  League, 
which  is  the  most  representative  organization  of  shippers 
in  matters  jiertaining  to  their  relations  with  the  railroads, 
strongly  advocated  an  increase  in  rates,  the  amount  of  which 
they  were  entirely  willing  to  leave  to  the  judgment  of  the 
commission,  on  tjie  ground  that  it  is  necessary  to  improve 
the  condition  of  the  railroads  in  order  that  tlie  shippers  may 
have  adequate  service.  This  statement  aroused  a  storm  of 
protest  from  the  attorneys  present  who  are  attacking  the  po- 
sition of  the  railroads  on  behalf  of  shippers,  or  state  com- 
missions, in  an  effort  to  reduce  the  amount  of  the  advance  be- 
low the  percentages  asked  by  the  railroads  or  to  change  the 
method  of  the  proposed  adjustment  in  the  interest  of  cer- 
tain classes  of  shippers  or  communities.  They  immediately 
began  a  line  of  cross-examination  intended  to  show  that  the 
league  committee  was  not  warranted  in  speaking  for  indi- 
vidual members  of  the  league. 

The  opposition  to  the  railroads  in  this  case  is  confined 
mainly  to  the  shippers  of  the  northwest  and  southwest  inter- 
ested in  long-haul  traffic,  whose  rates  would  be  increased 
under  a  percentage  advance  by  greater  amounts  in  dollars 
and  cents  than  the  rates  of  some  of  their  competitors,  and 
to  the  representatives  of  shippers  of  live-stock  and  agricul- 
tural products  who  claim  that  they  pay  the  freight  rate  di- 
rect because  it  is  deducted  from  a  base  price  in.stead  of  be- 
ing able  to  add  it  to  their  selling  price.  Representatives 
of  the  state  commissions  in  tlie  intermountain  country  asked 
an  exemption  on  the  ground  that  other  rates  which  they 
claim  'are  discriminatory  against  them  .should  be  advanced 
first,  and  the  Southern  Traffic  League  is  taking  the  position 
that  the  southern  lines  need  less  of  an  advance  than  they 
have  asked  for. 

Comparatively  little  direct  opposition  to  any  advance  in 
rates  has  been  voiced  during  the  hearing,  but  the  attitude 
of  the  protestants  has  rather  been  that  of  an  attempt  to  whit- 
tle dowTi  the  amount  of  the  advance  in  any  way  possible 
by  attacking  the  statistics  used  by  the  railroads,  by  insist- 
ing upon  an  optimistic  view  of  the  volume  of  traffic  or  the 
level  of  expenses  to  be  expected  in  the  future,  or  by  efforts 
to  change  the  proposed  adjustment  of  the  rates  themselves. 

Cross-examination  of  the  railroad  witnesses  was  concluded 
on  Tune  10  and  after  H.  H.  Raymond,  president  of  the 
Clyde  and  Mallon,-  lines,  had  testified  in  support  of  the 
application  of  the  Chesapeake  Bay  and  Atlantic  and  Gulf 
coastwise  steamship  lines  for  advances  in  their  rates  cor- 
responding to  those  allowed  by  the  railroads,  the  testimony 
on  behalf  of  shippers  was  begun  by  R.  AL  Field,  of  Peoria, 
111.,  as  chairman  of  a  special  committee  appointed  by  the 
executive  committee  of  the  National  Industrial  Traffic 
League,   who  read  the   following  statement: 

Statement  of  the  National  Industrial  Traffic  League 

"It  is  a  well  known  fact  that  transportation  is  the  life 
blood  of  commerce  and  our  railroad  systems  the  arteries  of 
trade.  We  know  that  in  the  human  l:)ody,  when  the  arteries 
are  clogged  and  the  blood  fails  to  circulate  freely,  this  means 
severe  illness  and  ultimate  death.     Our  business  life  is  in 
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tliis  londition  toda}  antl  unless  relief  is  .sjjcedily  given,  more 
.■<eri()us  results  than  have  yet  .shown  will  be  apparent.  To 
ol)tain  this  relief  we  mu.st  have  a  transjjortation  .service  that 
will  serve  ade(|uatel\-,  and  transport  our  traffic  in  such  quan- 
tity and  with  such  regularity  as  the  needs  of  our  growing 
l)usiness  retjuirc.  'i'his  is  the  big,  outstanding  vital  point 
l)efore  us  today.  It  dwarfs  all  other  questions  and  considera- 
tions and  in  this  case  now  being  considered  by  your  honor- 
able commission  other  factors  and  features  are  merely  in- 
cidental. It  is  a  matter  of  surprise  to  note  in  the  progress  of 
this  hearing  the  tendency  to  introduce  and  dwell  upon 
various  elements  important,  no  doubt,  in  an  ordinary  rate 
case,  but  in  this  case,  which  is  of  an  extraordinary  and  spe- 
cial nature,  not  gennane  in  any  particular  to  this,  the  main 
issue,  the  restoration  of  service  to  the  shipping  public. 

"For  this  purpose  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  con- 
sidered and  held  hearings  for  eight  months  on  proposed  new 
legislation  designed  to  improve  transportation  conditions  and 
solve  this  problem,  which  culminated  in  the  Transportation 
Act,  1920,  passed  Feljruary  20  of  this  year.  For  this  j)ur- 
pose,  the  act  provided  an  insurance  of  a  reasonable  revenue 
return  to  the  railroads,  to  be  provided  for  by  the  establish- 
ment by  this  commission,  under  specified  conditions,  of  rates 
that  would  produce  such  a  result.  There  was  but  one  oljject 
in  view, — to  save  our  transportation  facilities  and  build  them 
up  as  speedily  as  possible  to  a  condition  enabling  them  to 
function  in  conformity  with  the  present  and  ever  increasing 
needs  of  commercial  business  traffic.  It  isn't  the  present 
cost  of  this  accomplishment  that  counts.  It  isn't  the  ques- 
tion of  whether  the  available  valuation  data  on  one  basis  or 
another  shows  a  variation  of  a  few  millions  of  dollars.  It 
isn't  the  question  of  whether  the  railroads  can  operate  by 
special  efforts  and  economies  on  a  less  basis  this  year  than 
last.  It  isn't  the  question  of  whether  certain  more  prosper- 
ous roads  are  going  to  earn  a  little  more  than  the  prescribed 
return.  It  isn't  the  question  of  whether  or  net  certain  roads 
are  or  have  been  wisely  constructed  or  operated.  All  these 
things  are  overshadowed  by  the  main  issue,  the  crying  need 
for  adequate  transportation.  Let  the  work  of  restoration  and 
rehabilitation  be  done  first,  and  then  let  the,se  minor  ques- 
tions be  taken  up  and  adjusted  at  such  time  and  in  such  a 
manner  as  can  then  be  accomplished  without  disturbing  the 
welfare  and  prosperity  of  this  country.  We  have  no  time 
for  the  consideration  of  such  matters  now.  Our  national 
prosperity  is  bound  up  with  the  proper  growth  and  function- 
ing of  our  railroads,  and  no  detail  matters  or  technicalities 
can  be  permitted  to  interfere  with  such  speedy  action  as  is 
necessary  to  accomplish  the  big  vital  result,  viz.,  to  put  the 
roads  on  their  feet. 

"The  National  Industrial  Traffic  League  has  made  a 
thorough  investigation  of  the  transportation  conditions  at 
present  existing  in  the  United  States  and  has  arrived  at  the 
conclusion  that  the  following  needs  are  clearly  apparent: 

"1.  An  additional  supply  of  cars,  locomotives  and  other 
equipment. 

"2.  More  adequate  and  extended  terminal  facilities  with 
such  improvement  and  betterment  of  the  existing  terminals 
as  w'ill  enable  them  to  care  for  the  present  increased  flow  of 
business  without  delays  and  congestion. 

"3.  A  general  rehabilitation  of  other  railroad  properties 
of  all  description  to  cope  with  the  movement  of  current  and 
future  business. 

"It  is  estimated  that  a  sum  amounting  to  six  billions  of 
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dollars  will  have  to  be  spent  on  our  railroads  to  provide  the 
above  within  a  period  of  three  years,  and  that  at  least  a 
billion  and  a  half  dollars  will  have  to  be  spent  in  addition 
each  year  for  current  upkeep  and  additional  necessary  facili- 
ties on  basis  of  present  costs. 

"A  fair  and  proper  earning  capacity  is  necessary  to  enable 
the  railroads  to  meet  current  obligations  and  expenses,  to 
establish  their  credit  upon  such  a  basis  as  will  make  the 
negotiation  of  further  necessary  loans  possible,  and  place 
them  upon  such  a  sound  financial  footing  as  will  attract 
capital  investment  in  future.  This  pr'ogram  should  be 
worked  out  as  speedily  as  possible,  for  it  is  clearly  apparent 
that  an  increase  in  rates  is  necessary  to  bring  the  revenue 
return  of  the  railroads  up  to  the  basis  prescribed  by  the  law, 
and  as  this  action  will  materially  assist  in  the  restoration  of 
proper  transportation  service  the  commission  is  urged  to 
act  without  delay.  The  present  transportation  situation  is 
deplorable  in  the  extreme  and  we  are  paying  today  indirectly 
for  a  lack  of  service  more  than  we  would  be  called  upon  to 
pay  in  rates  made  sufficiently  high  to  enable  an  adequate 
service  to  be  maintained.  Sales,  production  and  transporta- 
tion are  the  three  great  factors  of  industry  and  successful 
business  requires  that  each  shall  keep  pace  with  the  other. 
When  transportation  fails  to  measure  up  to  sales  and  pro- 
duction, there  is  botli  an  actual  and  a  pyotential  loss  diffi- 
cult to  measure  accurately,  but  reflected  decidedly  in  general 
profits. 

"The  league  makes  no  argument  or  comment  on  the  meas- 
ure of  the  rate  advance,  believing  that  as  the  law  clearly 
prescribes  the  basis  on  which  this  shall  be  determined,  it 
is  the  right  and  duty  of  the  commission  to  make  its  own 
determination  under  the  law,  and  that,  we  hope,  speedily. 
However,  as  to  the  application  of  the  rate  advance  in  various 
features  and  details,  there  are  certain  points  which  the  league 
has  carefully  considered  and  on  which  we  would  like  to  sub- 
mit our  views  for  the  commission's  consideration,  as  follows: 

"1.     Advance  in  state  and  interstate  rates: 

"It  is  the  view  of  the  league  that  rates  should  be  advanced 
on  state  as  well  as  interstate  traffic,  and  that  these  advances 
shall  be  made  in  so  far  as  may  be  possible  simultaneously. 
The  league  feels  that  it  would  be  a  grave  mistake  to  have 
different  advances  on  state  and  interstate  rates  within  the 
same  territory  so  widely  apart  as  to  cause  discrimination 
and  general  business  disturliance,  and  is  willing  to  lend  its 
efforts  in  co-operating  with  the  railroads  and  the  Interstate 
and  State  Commissions  to  see  that  the  intrastate  and  inter- 
state rate  advances  are  properly  alined. 

"2.     Freight  rates: 

"No  objections  will  be  offered  by  the  league  at  this  time 
to  the  contemplated  advance  being  made  on  freight  rates 
alone. 

"3.     Switching  rates: 

"In  view  of  the  chaotic  condition  of  switching  rates 
throughout  the  country,  the  league  opposes  any  advance  in 
switching  rates  in  general  including  the  present  minimum 
class  scale  of  rates  when  applied  to  switching  .service,  but 
believes  this  matter  should  be  left  for  adjustment  by  the  local 
communities.  Our  position  is  forced  by  the  fact  that  in  the 
last  two  years  many  switching  rates  have  been  advanced  as 
much  as  300  to  400  per  cent.  Adjustments  have  been  made 
which  have  put  many  communities  on  a  basis  of  switching 
rates  abnormally  high  and  these  rates  instead  of  being  further 
advanced  should  be  reduced  to  a  normal  basis.  The  applica- 
tion of  this  minimum  class  scale  of  rates,  as  provided  in 
General  Order  No.  28  to  switching  service,  has  resulted  in 
many  excessive  charges  which  should  not  be  further 
advanced.  In  view,  therefore,  of  the  many  necessary  adjust- 
ments in  these  rates,  the  league  goes  on  record,  as  before 
stated,  that  this  matter  of  switching  rates  should  not  be  in- 


cluded in  the  general  advance  but  luindled  separately  and 
and  on  its  own  merits. 

"4.     Differentials: 

"Resolution  has  been  adopted  by  the  league  as  follows: 

"  'It  is  the  view  of  the  league,  where  there  is  a  recognized 
or  established  rate  relationship  between  points  of  origin  or 
points  of  destination,  a  change  in  the  level  of  the  rates, 
either  by  advances  or  reductions,  shall  be  effected  by  in- 
creasing or  decreasing  the  Ijase  point  rates,  and  then  estab- 
lishing the  rates  to  or  from  related  points  of  origin  or 
destination  by  using  the  established  arbitraries  or  differen- 
tials over  or  under  the  base  point  rates,  or  by  using  the 
established  percentage  of  the  base  point  rates  where  rates 
are  related  on  a  percentage  basis.  This  is  not  intended  as 
an  approval  of  all  recognized  or  established  rate  relation- 
ships, but  merely  as  expressing  the  view  that  such  relation- 
ships should  be  changed  only  where  tlie  propriety  is  directly 
in  issue,  and  not  as  an  incident  in  connection  with  an 
advance  or  reduction  in  the  rate  level.' 

"In  explanation,  we  shall  say,  that  the  league  is  in  favor 
of  the  maintenance  of  established,  recognized  differentials, 
many  of  which  were  disturbed  under  General  Order  No.  28, 
and  up  to  date  never  restored.  The  new  adjustment  should 
provide  for  the  restoration  and  establishment  of  such  dif- 
ferentials as  are  recognized  and  proper,  believing  that  only 
ijy  the  preservation  of  these  differential  relationships  can 
the  trade  relations  between  communities  and  territories,  which 
have^been  built  up  during  the  last  40  years  or  more,  be 
satisfactorily  maintained.  The  league,  being  a  national 
organization,  does  not  here  attempt  to  define  or  designate  in 
any  manner  what  specific  differentials  or  relationships  exist- 
ing in  the  rate  structure  of  this  country  are  recognized  and 
proper,  but  merely  places  itself  on  record  as  endorsing  the 
general  principle  of  same  as  explained  above. 

"5.     Disposition  of  fractions: 

"The  league  favors  the  disposition  of  fractions  in  cents 
per  hundred  pounds  on  the  even  or  one-half  cent,  whichever 
is  closer,  thus  observing  the  rule  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission;  rates  per  ton  or  per  car  should  be  figured  on 
the  nearest  even  cent.  As  to  the  disposition  of  fractions 
covering  rates  made  in  cents  per  hundred  pounds,  we  believe 
that  comment  is  unnecessary  because  it  has  been  the  general 
rule  of  the  commission  in  all  general  rate  adjustments  to 
follow  the  principle  advocated  above.  However,  as  to  rates 
made  in  cents  per  ton,  or  per  car,  we  believe  that  the  dis- 
position of  fractions  by  any  other  method  than  as  outlined 
above  would  have  the  effect  of  permitting  increases  for  some 
communities  or  districts  on  a  basis  less  than  the  percentage 
advance,  and  for  others  greater  than  the  percentage  advance, 
thus  causing  discrimination  in  favor  of  one  and  against  the 
other.  There  are  many  low  grade  commodities  on  which  the 
freight  charges  are  greater  than  the  value  of  the  material. 
These  are  sold  on  a  close  margin  and  a  difference  of  one  to 
three  cents  per  ton  will  in  many  cases  work  a  severe  hard- 
ship on  the  producer  or  consumer.  This  would  be  avoided 
if  our  method  for  disposing  of  fractions  was  adopted.  In  the 
final  analysis,  there  would  be  practically  no  effect  on  the 
revenue  accruing  to  the  railroads,  and  our  method,  as  stated 
above,  would  adju.st  the  advance  .so  as  to  avoid  discrimination 
to  producers,  shippers  or  consumers. 

"6.     Inter-territorial  rates: 

"After  a  thorough  investigation  of  this  subject  and  various 
conferences  with  the  railroads'  representatives,  the  league 
feels  that  this  problem  resolves  itself  into  more  or  less  of  a 
sectional  matter  on  which  the  different  communities  and  ter- 
ritories interested  will  have  to  express  their  own  views.  The 
league,  being  a  national  organization,  does  not  feel  that  it 
can  properly  commit  itself  to  any  definite  plan  or  policy  on 
this  subject,  the  same  Ijeing  bound  up  to  a  great  extent  with 
the  subject  of  dift'erentials  and  relation.ships  upon  which  we 
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iiavo  alroaily  rxpicssid  our  vicw.s  as  to  tlie  gciU'ral  principle. 

"7.     ("oml)ination  rates: 

"From  consideration  of  the  ap])li(ati()ns  jjresentcd  to  tlie 
commission  l)y  the  eastern,  western  and  southern  railroads, 
asking  for  advanced  rales,  it  appeared  that  in  some  cases  ad- 
vances were  proposed  on  some  comnKKJities  in  specific 
amounts  per  hundred  pounds  or  per  ton  instead  of  on  a 
straight  jx'rcentagc  basis,  and  tlie  league  has  taken  the  jiosi- 
tion  that  in  such  cases  coml>inati()n  rates  sliould  l)e  advanced 
by  applying  the  one  advance  to  tlie  tlirough  combination  rate 
instead  of  applying  the  specific  amounts  of  advance  to  each 
factor  of  the  comliination.  It  appears  that  now  the  railroads 
have  divided  not  to  ask  for  advances  based  on  specific 
amounts  but  on  a  percentage  basis,  and  with  this  understand- 
ing we  feel  that  tlie  matter  of  combination  rates  will  jirobably 
adjust  itself  if  the  application  of  the  rule  for  disposition  of 
fractions  is  followed  as  previously  outlined  by  the  league. 
The  league  is  opposed  to  the  proposal  of  the  carriers  that  the 
minimum  class  scale  of  rates,  the  minimum  charge  per  car 
and  the  minimum  charge  per  single  .shipment  l)e  applied  to 
each  factor  of  rates  or  charges  on  shijimcnts  upon  which  the 
through  rate  or  charge  is  liased  upon  the  aggregate  of  the 
intermediate  rates.  \Ve  recommend  that  these  minima  should 
be  applied  to  the  through  charge  and  not  to  each  factor. 

"8.     E.xport  rates: 

"The  league  believes  that  in  view  of  the  unusual  commer- 
cial conditions  surrounding  export  traffic,  special  considera- 
tion should  be  given  by  the  commission,  and  the  railroads,  to 
the  proper  adjustment  of  e.xport  rates  under  a  general  per- 
centage increase  so  as  to  preserve  long  standing  and  recog- 
nized port  differentials  and  relationships. 

"With  reference  to  the  general  statement  made  by  the 
league  in  regard  to  the  existing  transportation  situation,  if 
the  commission  please,  the  league  would  like  to  put  on  three 
special  witnesses  each  representing  a  large  industrial  con- 
cern, who  will  testify  for  the  commission's  information 
specifically  as  to  the  present  conditions  and  how  the  same 
are  affecting  the  particular  business,  which  he  represents.  It 
would  easily  be  possible  for  the  league  to  put  on  several  hun- 
dreds of  such  witnesses,  whose  testimony  would  cover  prac- 
tically the  same  ground,  but  not  wishing  to  take  up  the  time 
of  the  commission  and  others  interested  in  this  hearing,  it  is 
believed  that  the  testimony  of  these  three  witnesses  will  be 
sufficiently  typical  of  the  existing  conditions." 

Commissioner  Aitchison  interrupted  the  witness  at  one 
point  to  ask  why  he  had  not  mentioned  the  labor  question  in 
discussing  the  causes  for  the  "deplorable"  transportation  con- 
ditions. Mr.  Field  said  he  thought  the  labor  question  hardly 
had  a  bearing  on  the  present  rate  question.  ]SIr.  Aitchison 
said  that  if  the  rates  were  raised  over  night  transportation 
conditions  would  not  be  improved  until  the  labor  situation  is 
improved. 

J.  N.  Teal,  of  Portland,  Ore.,  questioned  the  witness 
sharply  in  an  effort  to  show  that  the  executive  committee  of 
the  league  did  not  represent  the  views  of  all  of  its  members, 
which  Mr.  Field  readily  admitted,  saying  that  the  statement 
was  prepared  by  a  special  committee  of  nine,  under  instruc- 
tions from  the  executive  committee,  which  derived  its  author- 
ity from  a  meeting  of  the  league  attended  by  about  450  mem- 
bers in  ISIarch.  Mr.  Teal  said  that  if  the  league  has  any 
members  in  the  west  the  statement  directly  misrepresented 
them.  He  asked  if  the  members  were  not  principally  jobbers. 
Mr.  Field  said  he  thought  they  are  mostly  manufacturers,  but 
that  they  include  all  kinds  of  shippers  and  that  the  member- 
ship is  largely  made  up  of  chambers  of  commerce  and  boards 
of  trade.  J-  B.  Campbell,  of  Spokane,  and  S.  H.  Cowan  and 
R.  C.  Fulbright,  of  Texas,  also  denied  that  the  committee 
had  any  authority  to  speak  for  the  individual  members.  F. 
T.  Bentley,  traffic  manager  of  the  Illinois  Steel  Company, 
asked  Mr.   Field  questions  to  bring  out  the  history  of  the 


statement  .ind  tlic  luiiiurous  meetings  and  conferences  at 
wliich  tlie  position  to  be  taken  by  the  league  as  an  organiza- 
tion had  lieen  determined  without  any  attempt  to  bind  any 
indivichial  member. 

Mr.  Field  said  that  speaking  personally  he  was  not  afraid 
that  the  railroads  would  get  too  much  but  that  he  was  in- 
clined to  fear  they  would  not  get  enough.  This  also  aroused 
some  indignation  among  those  wlio  are  opposing  the  rate  ad- 
vance, and  Commi.ssioner  McChord  asked  why  he  was  afraid 
the  roads  would  not  get  enough.  Mr.  Field  hastened  to  reply 
that  he  meant  he  feared  the  railroads  had  not  asked  for 
enough  and  that  tiie  amount  they  would  receive  from  the  gen- 
eral advance  would  Ijc  reduced  in  making  later  readjustments. 

Shippers  Want  Better  Service 

J.  M.  Belleville,  traffic  manager  of  the  Pittsburgh  Plate 
Glass  Company,  said  he  could  not  recall  a  time  when  the 
transportation  service  was  as  poor  as  it  now  is  and  that  dur- 
ing the  past  six  months  his  company  would  have  been 
"money  ahead"  if  it  had  paid  double  rates  and  had  had  a 
normal  movement  of  its  freight.  The  business  of  its  ware- 
houses had  been  curtailed  and  its  distributing  expense  had 
l)een,  doubled  by  shortage  of  transportation  service,  he  said, 
and  in  endeavoring  to  keep  its  factories  in  operation  the  com- 
pany had  u.sed  circuitous  routes,  paid  double  rates  and  had 
made  "extravagant  use"  of  motor  trucks,  sometimes  for  a  dis- 
tance of  as  much  as  200  miles.  Commis.sioner  Aitchi.son 
again  interrupted  to  ask  if  the  witness  were  not  discussing 
the  effects  of  congestion  caused  by  strikes  and  Commissioner 
McChord  said  that  the  conditions  described  did  not  repre- 
sent shortage  of  equipment,  yir.  Belleville  said  that  the 
conditions  had  been  recently  made  much  more  acute  by  the 
strike  and  when  Mr.  Aitchison  asked  whether  freight 
rates  had  anything  to  do  with  the  strike,  he  replied  in  the 
negative. 

Mr.  Belleville  continued,  saying  that  his  company  and 
many  other  shippers  he  had  talked  with  felt  that  under  pres- 
ent conditions  the  great  need  of  the  country  is  for  increased 
production  and  that  they  do  not  believe  that  can  be  brought 
about  without  a  great  improvement  in  transportation  service, 
which  cannot  be  furnished  unless  it  is  paid  for.  Asked 
whether  the  railroads  are  making  an  honest  effort  to  give 
proper  service,  Mr.  Belleville  said  he  knew  that  in  the  Pitts- 
burgh and  Chicago  districts  all  operating  officials  have  been 
working  day  and  night  and  in  operating  their  yards  with 
voluntan-  forces  and  in  the  face  of  the  greatest  obstacles  had 
accomplished  things  he  had  not  ?jelieved  possible.  He 
thought  the  bulk  of  the  operating  officials  are  "doing  their 
level  best."  When  he  spoke  of  the  necessity  for  co-opera- 
tion between  carriers,  shippers  and  the  commission.  Mr. 
Aitchison  asked  why  he  had  not  mentioned  labor.  Mr.  Belle- 
ville said  he  should  have  mentioned  labor  and  in  reply  to 
the  commissioner  he  said  he  had  never  seen  a  time  when  labor 
conditions  were  as  critical  as  at  present. 

\A'.  E.  Lamb  asked  whether  present  difficulties  are  caused 
by  a  shortage  of  equipment  or  by  shortage  of  labor.  The 
witness  answered  that  there  is  a  shortage  of  both  and  when 
Mr.  Lamb  asked  if  the  Railroad  Administration  had  not 
turned  back  to  the  roads  100,000  more  cars  than  it  took  over 
in  1917  Mr.  Belleville  said  that  there  was  not  enough  equip- 
ment in  1917.  Much  of  the  present  acute  difficulty,  he  said, 
is  due  to  labor  conditions,  but  there  was  also  trouble  from 
congestion  before  federal  control  terminated. 

Commissioner  Meyer  referred  to  reports  received  by  the 
commission  indicating  SO  per  cent  or  less  of  the  normal  num- 
ber of  switching  crews  at  work  at  Pittsburgh  and  other  large 
terminals  and  asked  if  the  congestion  would  not  have  been 
worse  if  there  were  200,000  or  300,000  more  cars  on  the 
tracks.     Mr.  Belleville  said  perhaps  that  would  be  the  case. 

Mr.  Lamb  asked  whv  more  cars  are  needed  now  than  were 
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available  in  1917,  and  whether  there  is  more  tonnage  in  sight 
than  was  handled  in  1917.  Mr.  Belleville  said  he  thought 
there  is  more  in  sight.  D.  A.  DeVane,  counsel  for  the  Florida 
commission,  asked  if  the  best  way  to  get  service  from  the 
railroads  would  not  be  to  so  fix  the  rates  as  to  make  them 
"hustle."  Mr.  Belleville  thought  the  commission  would  con- 
tinue to  function  and  that  the  rates  would  not  be  so  fixed  as 
to  eliminate  entirely  the  need  for  hustling.  C.  E.  Cotterill, 
of  the  Southern  Traffic  League,  asked  if  Mr.  Belleville's 
willingness  to  pay  higher  rates  is  influenced  by  the  fact  that 
his  company  sells  its  glass  generally  on  a  delivered  basis  so 
that  the  freight  is  "passed  on."  Mr.  Belleville  said  his  com- 
pany pays  the  freight  on  a  large  tonnage  of  raw  materials. 
He  admitted  that  it  sells  to  railroads  just  as  it  .sells  to  any 
one  else. 

M.  J.  Parlin,  traffic  manager  of  the  Belknap  Hardware  & 
Manufacturing  Company,  of  Louisville,  testified  that  be- 
cause of  railroad  congestion  and  shortage  of  cars  the  com- 
pany had  had  to  employ  a  large  additional  amount  of  capital, 
10  to  20  per  cent,  because  of  money  being  tied  up  longer  in 
goods  in  transit.  Commissioner  McChord  asked  whether  he 
meant  that  there  was  a  real  shortage  of  cars  or  merely  that 
he  couldn't  get  them.  Mr.  Parlin  replied  that  there  had  been 
no  strike  at  Louisville,  although  there  had  been  some  short- 
age of  labor,  and  that  the  car  supply  was  insufficient,  also 
that  the  condition  of  the  cars  was  "very  bad."  "The  short- 
age of  cars,"  he  said,  "is  one  of  the  main  causes  today  of  the 
high  cost  of  living  and  there  has  been  both  shortage  and  con- 
gestion before,  during  and  since  the  period  of  federal 
control." 

y.  H.  Beek,  executive  secretary  of  the  National  Industrial 
Traffic  League,  also  gave  similar  testimony. 

C.  L.  Lingo,  traffic  manager  of  the  Inland  Steel  Company, 
testified  on  behalf  of  the  Illinois  Manufacturers'  Association 
and  he  began  by  endorsing  what  had  been  said  by  the  rep- 
resentatives of  the  National  Industrial  Traffic  League.  He 
said  the  railroads  should  have  all  the  law  permits  in  the  way 
of  increased  revenue  and  that  a  straight  percentage  advance 
is  the  most  equitable  method  of  accomplishing  the  result. 
Mr.  Lingo  said  there  is  a  large  potential  business  in  the  coun- 
try to  be  handled  "if  we  can  get  our  transportation  machine 
in  good  shape"  and  "the  railroads  have  got  to  have  money  to 
work  on."  He  added  that  the  effect  of  the  rate  advance 
would  not  be  immediate  but  that  it  would  take  time  to  bring 
about  the  needed  improvement.  He  said  the  reply  to  a  ques- 
tion asked  by  Mr.  Lamb  of  a  previous  witness  as  to  whether 
the  Railroad  Administration  had  not  turned  back  as  many 
cars  to  the  railroads  as  it  took  over  was  that  it  "turned  back 
the  same  number  of  car  numbers  but  not  of  serviceable  cars" 
and  that  there  are  thousands  of  cars  stored  on  side  tracks 
and  still  on  the  books  that  he  did  not  believe  could  be  put 
into  condition  again  for  the  cost  of  new  cars.  In  addition  to 
cars  in  such  condition,  he  said,  the  cars  that  are  being  used 
are  in  bad  condition  and  when  an  effort  is  made  to  get  ex- 
pedited movement  by  making  up  a  .solid  trainload  it  is  hardly 
possible  to  get  over  a  division  without  setting  out  several 
cars.  He  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  railroads  are  short 
250,000  to  300,000  cars  and  that  the  railroads  have  not 
bought  them  because  they  had  not  had  the  money  and  during 
the  war  could  not  have  got  them  if  they  had  had  the  money. 
This,  he  said,  implied  no  criticism  of  the  railroads  or  of  the 
Railroad  Administration.  It  was  the  result  of  a  natural  sit- 
uation resulting  from  the  war  and  he  thought  "everybody  had 
done  the  best  they  could,"  but  one  of  the  results  is  that  in- 
stead of  the  railroads  soliciting  business  the  shippers  are  now 
begging  them  for  transportation  service.  When  S.  H.  Cowan 
asked  if  the  National  Industrial  Traffic  League  is  not  made 
up  principally  of  shippers  who  are  not  materially  concerned 
with  the  amount  of  the  freight  rate  because  they  can  add  it  to 
their  prices,   Mr.   Lingo  read   from   a  list  of  members   to 


show  that  it  includes  all  classes  of  shippers.  He  said:  "The 
consumer  pays  for  everything  always." 

In  discussing  the  question  of  railroad  credit  with  the  wit- 
ness, J.  N.  Teal  read  an  advertisement  of  an  issue  of  rail- 
road notes  which  stated  that  the  entire  issue  had  already 
been  sold.  Commissioner  Clark  interposed  to  say  that  the 
commission  itself  is  following  up  and  informing  it.self  re- 
garding all  issues  of  securities  since  March  1,  as  to  the  con- 
ditions of  the  .sales,  the  net  cost  to  the  carriers,  any  dis- 
counts, etc. 

Commissioner  Eastman  asked  whether,  if  the  commission 
should  reach  the  conclusion  that  rates  sufficient  to  allow  a 
return  of  5^  per  cent  would  not  be  sufficient  to  rehabilitate 
the  credit  of  the  railroads,  it  should  use  a  higher  valuation  as 
a  basis  than  it  otherwi.se  would,  for  that  purpose.  Mr.  Lingo 
said  the  commission  could  not  disregard  the  law  but  that  it 
should  be  as  liberal  as  the  law  will  permit. 

Commissioner  Aitchison  referred  to  the  labor  question 
again,  asking  whether,  even  if  the  credit  of  the  railroads  is 
rehabilitated,  the  service  will  be  adequate  unless  labor  is 
satisfied.  Mr.  Lingo  replied  that,  of  course,  it  is  essential 
that  there  should  be  an  adequate  supply  of  labor. 

Mr.  Aitchison  also  aroused  a  discussion  by  a.sking  Mr. 
Lingo  whether  he  expected  that  the  railroads  would  buy  cars 
out  of  the  revenue  from  rates.  Mr.  Lingo  said  that  person- 
ally he  thought  they  should,  that  no  other  business  expects  to 
be  successful  by  depending  entirely  on  borrowed  capital  with- 
out putting  a  part  of  the  earnings  into  the  property. 

Alfred  P.  Thom  asked  the  witness  who  would  suffer  if  a 
mistake  should  be  made  and  the  railroads  should  receive  too 
little  financial  support.  "The  great  American  public,"  re- 
plied Mr.  Lingo. 

Chairman  Clark  after  a  time  reminded  Mr.  Thom  that 
some  of  his  questions  were  more  in  the  nature  of  argument 
than  of  cross-examination.  Mr.  Thom  said  the  point  was 
probably  well  taken  but  that  as  so  many  of  tlie  other  counsel 
had  used  the  cross-examination  for  the  purpose  of  argument 
he  thought  he  could  do  some  of  it.  The  chairman  said  that 
for  that  reason  he  had  allowed  him  to  proceed  for  a  while 
but  that  too  much  time  was  being  taken  up  on  points  which 
would  not  assist  the  commission.  Mr.  Lamb  retorted  saying 
that  witnesses  were  taking  up  too  much  time  in  "hearsay" 
testimony  as  to  matters  of  which  they  had  no  personal  knowl- 
edge. He  particularly  objected  to  too.  many  references  to 
estimates  made  by  the  Railway  Age  as  to  the  need  for  addi- 
tional equipment.  Mr.  Clark  said  that  the  commission  was 
able  to  notice  when  hearsay  testimony  was  offered  and  to  give 
it  its  due  weight  without  having  its  attention  called  to  the 
fact  by  a  series  of  questions  by  half  a  dozen  lawyers. 

Position  of  State   Commissioners 

Testimony  on  behalf  of  state  commissions  was  begun  on 
June  11.  A.  L.  Flinn,  rate  expert  of  the  Minnesota  railroad 
commission,  submitted  a  statement  saying  the  Minnesota 
commission  agrees  that  some  increases  in  rates  probably  are 
necessary  but  that  it  has  no  definite  information  on  the  sub- 
ject; that  so  far  as  its  present  information  goes  no  objection 
has  so  far  appeared  to  a  straight  percentage  increase  so  long 
as  proper  relationships  are  maintained.  If  increases  are 
granted  the  commission  requests  that  some  understanding  be 
had  as  to  how  the  proceeds  are  to  be  used  so  far  as  the  pur- 
chase of  new  equipment  is  concerned  and  what  new  facilities 
are  actually  contemplated ;  that  special  consideration  be  given 
to  the  question  of  increa.ses  on  rail,  lake  and  rail  coal  for  the 
northwest,  to  the  end  that  no  unnecessary  burden  be  placed  on 
the  consuming  public  in  Minnesota  and  surrounding  states; 
that  special  rates  on  roadmaking  material  for  states  or  mu- 
nicipalities be  continued;  that  the  same  consideration  be 
given  rates  on  iron  ore  shipments  via  the  lakes  as  is  given  coal 
shipments  in  order  to  save  the  low  grade  iron  mines  of  the 
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siait-  friini  praitical  ruin;  and  that  tlu-  pnsriit  |)rartiir  of 
apjilyinn  minimum  rati's  In-  (liscontimicci  and  prcipcr  ton- 
.<i(lcration  l)c  given  to  i>ul)lislu'd  exceptions  to  tlie  classifica- 
tion. Tlio  commission  also  olijcctcd  to  certain  suggestions 
tliat  liad  l)een  made  as  to  adjustments.  Mr.  Flinn  said  lie 
thought  the  opinion  of  the  commission  was  that  passenger 
fares  should  not  he  increa.sed  and  .saitl  that  on  Sei)teml)er  1 
the  state  will  go  on  a  two-cent  a  mile  Jjasis  unless  the  >tatute 
is  changed. 

H.  M.  Slater,  tran.-jiortation  rate  expert  of  the  Illinois 
commission,  pointed  out  several  ohjections  to  the  pr()|)osed 
jnterterritorial  rate  adjustment  which  lie  said  would  work 
out  unfairly  in  its  application  to  parts  of  Illinois  that  are  in 
two  rate  territories.  When  he  said  he  understood  that  the 
relation  between  state  and  interstate  rates  is  not  now  under 
consideration,  Mr.  Thoni  said  it  was  the  understanding 
that  a  common  record  was  being  made  in  this  case  for  use 
later  in  proceedings  before  the  state  commissions  to  which 
the  railroads  have  applied  for  similar  advances.  J.  B. 
Canii)l)ell,  representing  .several  state  commissions  in  the  in- 
termountain  territory,  said  he  had  no  .such  under.standing, 
and  Chairman  Clark  remarked  that  neither  the  interstate 
commission  nor  the  state  commissions  could  be  bound  by  any 
understanding.  J.  E.  Benton,  solicitor  for  the  .state  commis- 
sioners' as.sociation.  explained  that  an  understanding  had 
been  reached  that  the  common  record  could  be  used  for  con- 
venience but  that  no  attempt  had  been  or  would  be  made  to 
limit  any  evidence  that  might  be  called  for  in  addition  and 
that  the'understanding  did  not  intend  to  bind  any  commis- 
sion. Mr.  Slater  .suggested  that  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  should  lay  down  rules  for  the  readjustment  of 
rates  to  pre.ser%-e  relationships  which  the  railroads  have 
promised  to  make  after  the  general  advances  have  been  made, 
as  otherwise,  he  said,  it  might  take  tlie  carriers  years  to  make 
them.  He  asked  that  the  Illinois  di.strict  as  a  whole  should 
be  made  subject  only  to  a  single  uniform  percentage  advance. 
J.  B.  Campbell,  appearing  as  counsel' for  the  state  com- 
missions of  A\'ashington,  Montana,  Idaho,  Utah,  New^ 
Mexico,  Nevada  and  Arizona,  made  a  statement  saying  that 
these  commissions  are  not  antagonistic  to  the  railroads  but 
do  not  concede  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  ex- 
clusive jurisdiction  in  this  case  and  believe  it  is  the  duty  of 
the  state  commissions  to  hold  hearings  and  conduct  an  in- 
vestigation on  their  own  account.  He  urged  that  the  rates  be 
properly  related  and  equalized  before  a  general  advance  is 
made,  saying  that  if  that  is  done  large  sums  of  additional 
revenue  for  the  railroads  could  be  raised  without  hardship, 
but  he  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  carriers  serving  the 
northwest  need  only  a  small  increase  and  he  would  segregate 
them.  He  declared  that  the  carriers  ought  to  be  able  to  -take 
care  of  their  needs  by  an  increase  in  efficiency  and  made  the 
point  that  there  had  been  no  showing  that  the  conditions 
mentioned  in  the  act  as  to  honest,  efficient  and  economical 
management  have  been  met. 

Fred  A.  Williams,  of  the  Oregon  commission,  said  he 
wanted  the  railroads  to  prosper  but  that  many  industries  of 
the  northwest  cannot  survive  if  rates  are  made  much  higher. 
They  now  pay  the  highest  rates,  he  said,  while  the  railroads 
serving  them  are  generally  prosperous,  and  he  was  not  fully 
convinced  that  they  deserve  the  increase  they  have  asked.  He 
also  thought  the  1919  basis  was  not  a  fair  one  on  which  to 
base  calculations.  He  admitted  he  had  not  looked  up  the 
figures  as  to  the  recent  earnings  or  operating  ratio  of  the 
northwestern  roads  and  in  reply  to  a  question  by  Chairman 
Clark  as  to  what  would  be  a  proper  operating  ratio  he  said 
he  was  not  competent  to  answer.  Commissioner  Aitchison 
asked  what  is  the  position  of  the  northwestern  section  as  to 
an  increase  in  passenger  fares,  since  the  fares  were  already 
on  a  basis  of  three  cents  or  more  when  the  increase  was 
made  by  the  Railroad  Administration.   Mr.  Williams  thought 


.in  im  rca.se  would  not  be  very  popular.  He  said  the  railroads 
have  i)lenty  of  cars  but  that  they  are  in  the  east  and  that 
wliat  the  railroads  nc-ed  is  greater  efficiency.  When  Fred 
H.  Wood  asked  to  what,  in  his  opinion,  the  inefficiency  is 
due,  Mr.  Williams  said  there  .seems  to  lie  a  general  lack  of 
interest  on  the  i)art  of  all  the  railroad  men  he  came  in  con- 
tact with. 

A.  O.  Calderhead,  traffic  exjiert  of  the  Washington  com- 
mi.ssion,  declined  to  admit  that  the  railroads  are  entitled  to 
what  they  have  asked  and  said  the  results  obtained  last  year 
under  federal  control  are  not  sufficient  evidence  on  which  to 
iia.se  the  results  to  be  expected  in  the  future.  He  .said  it  is  a 
grave  question  as  to  whether  the  carriers  are  operating  effi- 
ciently and  that  the  congestion  cannot  l>e  explained  entirely 
by  the  strike  because  there  w'as  congestion  during  federal 
control.  If  all  the  car  space  were  properly  utilized  the  car- 
riers would  not  need  additional  cars  but  they  have  failed  to 
offer  the  .shippers  any  inducement  to  incur  the  extra  expense 
of  loading  large  cars  and  they  can  hardly  be  expected  to  do 
.so  for  the  sole  benefit  of  the  roads.  He  also  said  that  a 
percentage  basis  of  increa.se  is  wrong.  It  might  be  correct  if 
rates  were  based  on  cost  but  they  are  not  and  a  percentage 
{)enalizes  the  long  haul.  On  the  first  class  rate  of  $4.62  from 
New  York  to  Puget  Sound,  he  said,  a  25  per  cent  increase 
would  result  in  a  greater  increase  per  ton  per  mile  than  it 
would  make  on  the  fir.st  class  rate  from  New  York  to  Chicago 
of  $1.12.  When  Chairman  Clark  a.sked  the  witness  if  he 
thought  the  operating  ratio  of  the  Great  Northern  is  satisfac- 
tor}'  Mr.  Calderhead  referred  to  a  surplus  it  had  earned  sev- 
eral years  ago.  "Then  your  position  is  that  the  railroads 
should  live  off  their  fat  until  conditions  change,"  said  Mr. 
Clark. 

Mr.  Calderhead  said  that  the  railroads  had  abandoned  the 
unified  operation  of  terminals  put  into  effect  by  the  Railroad 
Administration  and  had  thereby  increased  their  costs.  He 
said  that  at  Seattle  prior  to  1918  five  railroads  operated  their 
}ards  individually.  The.se  were  consolidated  under  a 
terminal  superintendent  without  changing  any  tracks  and  the 
average  delay  to  cars  in  passing  through  the  yards  was  re- 
duced from  15  days  to  5  days.  Since  the  termination  of  fed- 
eral control  the  roads  have  adopted  a  zone  system  in  which 
each  railroad  switches  for  all  the  roads  in  its  own  zone  but 
the  time  has  been  increased  to  9  days. 

J.  E.  Benton  asked  the  witness  if  he  knew  of  any  money 
wasted  in  the  construction  of  roads  in  the  northwest.  Mr. 
Calderhead  said  it  was  the  contention  of  his  commission  that 
the  construction  of  the  Spokane,  Portland  &  Seattle  and  the 
competitive  lines  in  the  Des  Chutes  canyon  served  no  public 
interest  and  that  they  ought  to  be  junked  and  the  rails  and 
ties  u.sed  somewhere  else.  Commissioner  Aitchison  led  the 
witness  through  the  history  of  the  construction  of  those  lines 
and  of  the  rivalry  between  the  Hill  and  Harriman  interests 
saying  that  the  Oregon-Washington  company  had  acquired 
expensive  terminal  property  in  Seattle  and  Tacoma  while  Mr. 
Hill  seemed  to  be  planning  the  construction  of  a  line  south 
to  San  Francisco  and  that  both  projects  had  Ijeen  discon- 
tinued at  about  the  same  time.  Mr.  Aitchison  also  brought 
out  that  the  unused  terminal  property  is  included  in  the  book 
investment  account  and  Mr.  Calderhead  said  that  the  cost  of 
the  roads  built  for  competitive  purposes  and  not  needed 
should  be  eliminated  from  consideration  in  the  rate  ca.se.  He 
said  the  rival  interests  had  sought  to  make  it  as  expensive  as 
possible  for  each  other  and  that  operating  officials  to-day  are 
showing  the  same  disposition  rather  than  attempting  to  co- 
operate. Asked  what  he  would  do  if  he  were  a  railroad  gen- 
eral manager.  ]\Ir.  Calderhead  said  he  would  resign,  because 
the  operating  officials  do  not  have  the  proper  support  from 
their  executives. 

J.  F.  Shaughnessy,  of  the  Nevada  commission,  also  ap- 
pearing for  the  Intermediate  Rate  Association,  representing 
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Nevada,  Eastern  Washington,  Eastern  Oregon,  ]\Iontana, 
Idaho,  Utah,  Arizona  and  New  Mexico,  urged  that  the  in- 
termountain  territory  should  be  exempted  from  the  24  per 
cent  increase  proposed  by  the  western  lines  on  the  ground 
that  there  should  first  be  an  ecjualization  of  the  rates  that 
discriminate  against  that  section  before  a  further  advance  is 
made  and  that  the  shippers  of  the  section  cannot  stand  a  fur- 
ther increase  at  this  time.  He  read  telegrams  and  letters 
from  the  state  commissions  and  various  shippers  and  also 
from  officers  of  short  line  railroads  expressing  the  opinion 
that  the  proposed  increase  would  "dry  up  traffic."  He  read 
a  long  statement  of  the  position  of  the  intermountain  state 
commissions  which  Chairman  Clark  said  was  largely  argu- 
mentative but  might  be  continued  with  the  understanding 
that  the  argumentative  part  of  it  .should  not  be  taken  as  an 
excuse  for  a  long  cross-examination  of  the  same  character. 

Mr.  Shaughnessy  said  that  the  revenues  of  1919  should 
not  be  considered  as  a  proper  basis  because  so  large  a  pro- 
portion of  the  freight  traffic  of  the  western  roads  was  gov- 
ernment business  handled  at  land  grant  rates  and  that  this 
traffic  is  now  being  replaced  by  commercial  traffic  at  full 
rates.  When  Mr.  Wood  asked  him  if  he  had  any  idea  of  the 
amount  of  money  involved  in  the  land  grant  reduction  Chair- 
man Clark  said  that  Mr.  Chambers  had  testified  that  it 
amounted  to  about  $5,000,000.  Mr.  Shaughnessy  insisted 
that  this  figure  was  too  low  and  that  it  ought  to  be  at  least  a 
billion  dollars  for  the  two  years  1918  and  1919.  It  was 
pointed  out  to  him  that  land  grant  reductions  did  not  apply 
on  all  roads  and  only  on  parts  of  those  roads,  although  com- 
peting lines  met  the  land  grant  rates  for  the  portion  of  the 
haul  covered  by  land  grants,  and  Mr.  Wood  asked  him  if  he 
would  change  his  estimate  any  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
freight  earnings  of  all  the  western  roads  last  year  amounted 
only  to  about  $1,500,000,000,  Mr.  Shaughnessy  suggested 
that  the  commission  make  an  investigation  of  the  matter. 
Mr.  Shaughnes.sy  thought  the  railroads  ought  to  follow  the 
example  set  by  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  in  re- 
fraining from  increasing  steel  prices  in  the  interest  of  an  ef- 
fort to  stabilize  conditions. 

M.  M.  Caskie,  representing  the  Southern  Traffic  League, 
presented  an  exhiliit  made  up  from  the  monthly  reports  of 
the  southern  roads  for  the  first  three  months  of  1920  to  show 
that  they  had  already  in  those  months  earned  more  net  oper- 
ating income  than  the  results  for  a  full  year  shown  by  the 
exhiliits  based  on  the  year  ended  October  31,  1919,  readjusted 
for  increases  in  expenses.  He  said  his  league  is  a  member  of 
the  National  Industrial  Traffic  League  but  did  not  entirely 
agree  with  the  position  expressed  by  its  committee.  His  ex- 
hibit showed  that  the  southern  lines  in  three  months  had 
earned  $17,000,000  net  operating  income,  as  compared  with 
the  $16,000,000  for  the  constructive  year  and  that  on  the 
basis  of  the  three  months  figures  being  equal  to  21  per  cent 
of  a  full  year  they  would  earn  for  the  year  a  net  operating 
income  of  $80,885,000.  Therefore,  he  said,  they  would  need 
an  increase  of  only  $48,000,000  to  produce  the  $129,435,000 
required  to  make  a  6  per  cent  return  on  property  investment, 
which  would  mean  an  increase  in  freight  revenues  of  only 
12.9  per  cent  instead  of  the  31  per  cent  a.sked  by  the  southern 
lines.  The  net  operating  income  for  the  three  months  had 
shown  an  increase  of  115  per  cent  over  1919,  after  deducting 
the  retroactive  mail  pay  included  in  the  January  accounts  and 
after  paying  the  increased  expenses  which  the  railroads  had 
u.sed  in  making  up  their  figures.  He  had  not  included  the 
month  of  April  because  it  was  "abnormal."  Counsel  for  the 
railroads  asked  for  time  to  examine  the  exhibit  and  the  work 
sheets  from  which  it  was  made  up  l)efore  beginning  cross- 
examination  on  it  because  it  was  subject  to  some  arbitrary 
adjustments.  For  example  most  of  the  revenue  of  the  Illinois 
Central  had  been  attributed  to  the  southern  line.  C.  E,  Cot- 
terill,  counsel  for  the  Southern  Traffic  League,  also  filed  a 


statement  recently  made  by  the  governor  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board  indicating  an  effort  toward  deflation  which  Mr. 
Cotterill  said  indicated  some  possibility  of  a  reduction  of 
prices.  R.  V.  Fletcher,  of  the  Illinois  Central,  asked  if  he 
had  taken  into  consideration  the  possible  reduction  in  tonnage 
which  might  accompany  a  deflation. 

H.  T.  Moore,  traffic  manager  of  the  Atlanta  Freight 
Bureau,  said  he  was  a  member  of  the  special  committee  of 
the  National  Industrial  Traffic  League  and  that  its  state- 
ment does  not  represent  the  views  of  those  he  represents.  W. 
A.  \A'imbish,  counsel  for  the  freight  bureau,  brought  out  from 
the  witness  that  there  are  many  outstanding  orders  of  the  In- 
terstate Commerce  Commission  affecting  rate  adjustments  in 
the  south  which  if  the  wishes  of  the  carriers  prevail  may  re- 
sult in  substantial  increases  in  revenues. 

H.  W.  Prickett,  traffic  manager  of  the  Utah  Trafiic 
League,  of  Salt  Lake  City,  said  there  is  no  opposition  to  a 
proper  increase  in  rates  but  that  there  is  opposition  all  over 
the  countr}'  to  the  disturbance  in  relationships  that  he  said 
would  result  if  the  carriers'  proposals  are  adopted,  and  he 
thought  the  transcontinental  lines  are  not  in  need  of  an  ad- 
vance and  should  be  segregated.  He  also  thought  an  excep- 
tion should  be  made  in  advance  of  the  low  grade  ore  traffic, 
which  he  said  would  not  move  if  subjected  to  the  24  per  cent 
advance.  Mr.  Wood  brought  out  from  the  witness  that  there 
would  be  great  differences  of  opinion  as  to  what  lines  should 
be  grouped  as  transcontinental  lines  or  which  should  be 
segregated  and  that  if  the  Union  Pacific,  which  the  witness 
had  used  as  a  basis  for  an  exhibit,  were  to  be  taken,  as  the 
standard  it  would  probably  result  in  preventing  any  increase 
for  the  other  lines.  Mr.  Wood  also  brought  out  that  there 
would  be  great  differences  of  opinion  among  shippers  as  to 
what  adjustments  should  be  made  if  an  effort  were  made  to 
preserve  relationships  at  the  time  the  general  advance  is  made. 
Mr.  Wood  said  it  would  take  several  years  to  get  the  views  of 
all  shippers  on  the  subject  but  that  the  roads  would  under- 
take to  make  the  adjustments  on  which  shippers  could  agree. 

H.  R.  Brashear,  traffic  commissioner  of  the  St.  Louis 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  objected  to  any  attempt  to  apply  a 
percentage  advance  while  retaining  fixed  differentials  in  cents 
per  hundred  pounds,  on  the  ground  that  the  effect  would  be 
to  the  disadvantage  of  St.  Louis  as  compared  with  Chicago. 
He  said  a  straight  percentage  should  be  applied  even  if  it 
widens  the  differential  and  that  the  relation  thus  established 
should  be  maintained.  The  St.  Louis  shippers  would  not 
want  to  have  preserved  either  the  present  differential  or  the 
one  that  applied  before  General  Order  No.  28. 

M.  C.  Moore,  rate  expert  of  the  Mississippi  Commission, 
said  the  railroads  .should  be  allowed  a  5  J/2  or  6  per  cent  re- 
turn, but  he  presented  numerous  exhibits  to  show  that  rates 
in  Mississippi  are  already  higher  than  they  ought  to  be  rela- 
tively and  should  not  be  increased  as  much  as  other  rates. 

J.  E.  Benton  read  a  .statement  on  behalf  of  the  National 
Association  of  Railway  and  Utilities  Commissioners,  which 
as  an  association  has  taken  no  position  regarding  the  rate 
advance,  saying  that  it  is  the  disposition  of  most  of  the  state 
commissioners  to  rely  on  the  thoroughness  of  the  investiga- 
tion to  be  made  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 
The  record  of  the  hearings  is  being  distributed  to  the  various 
state  commissions  by  the  association  at  the  expense  of  the 
railroads  and  it  was  the  view  of  the  commissioners  who  at- 
tended a  recent  conference  at  Chicago  that  any  hearings  to  be 
held  subsequently  by  state  commissioners  might  be  expedited 
by  its  use  without  the  necessity  of  recalling  the  same  wit- 
nesses, but  each  commission  would  determine  for  itself  what 
supplemental  evidence  should  be  taken  and  the  association 
had  not  even  made  a  recommendation  to  the  commissions  as 
to  what  use  should  be  made  of  the  record. 

Mr.  Benton  also  read  statements  from  three  commissions 
that  had  asked  him  to  present  their  views.     The  Railroad 
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Coniiiii.^sii)n  oi  Louisiana  saiii  il  would  make  no  ol)jcition  to 
a  reasonable  advance  because  the  demand  of  the  carriers 
seems  well  founded  but  it  wished  to  reserve  the  right  to  make 
any  necessary  local  adjustments  later  and  it  ol)jected  to  the 
application  of  the  Soutiiwestern  lines  for  a  larger  increase 
than  tiiat  asked  l)y  the  western  roads  generally.  It  also  ex- 
pressed the  opinion  that  a  uniform  percentage  advance  is  the 
best  way  of  accomjilishing  the  desired  result.  The  record  of 
the  hearings  so  far  lias  been  convincing  that  the  railroads 
need  an  advance,  although  the  figures  seemed  .somewhat  high, 
hut  the  inclination  of  the  Louisiana  commission  is  to  follow 
the  action  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  in  apply- 
ing the  advance  to  state  rates  in  so  far  as  that  can  be  done 
without  undue  hardship,  i)ecause  it  would  be  impractical 
and  unwise  for  each  state  to  make  its  own  investigation  and 
put  into  effect  different  iiniounts  of  advance. 

The  Public  Utilities  Commission  of  Connecticut  expressed 
itself  in  favor  of  co-operation  between  the  federal  and  state 
commissions  and  in  general  recognized  that  the  necessity  for 
improved  transportation  service  requires  rates  more  in  keep- 
ing with  the  present  level  of  prices. 

The  Public  Utilities  Commission  of  Maine  urged  that  the 
increase  in  rates  should  not  exceed  30  per  cent  and  that  no 
higher  increase  be  allowed  in  New  England  than  in  Official 
Classification  territory  generally. 

In  closing  Mr.  Benton  expressed  appreciation  of  the  action 
taken  by  the  Inter.state  Commerce  Commission  in  inviting 
three  state  commissioners  to  sit  with  it  during  the  hearings,  as 
a  step  in  the  right  direction. 

Mr.  Benton  then  introduced  James  Q.  Gulmac,  president 
of  the  Maine  Chamber  of  Commerce,  who  had  been  delegated 
by  a  conference  representing  the  state  commission  and  the 
business  interests  of  the  state  generally  to  present  their  views 
as  to  the  necessit}-  for  a  rate  advance  in  order  to  enable  the 
railroads  to  give  the  "same  kind  of  good  service  which  they 
remember."  "  Recent  experiences  with  poor  transportation 
service,  he  said,  had  made  the  shippers  realize  how  great  an 
interest  thev  have  in  the  prosperity  of  the  railroads  and  they 
are  willing'  that  their  rates  shall  be  increased  by  whatever 
amount  is  necessary  to  give  good  service.  "We  propose  to 
pay  our  share,"  he  said.  "The  only  thing  that  we  ask  is  that 
it  be  a  percentage  advance  and  the  same  for  New  England  as 
for  the  rest  of  the  eastern  section." 

The  sawmills,  he  said,  are  dependent  upon  regular  trans- 
portation ser\-ice,  and  the  shortage  of  cars  has  seriously  inter- 
fered with  the  production  of  potatoes,  pulpwood,  lumber  and 
ties.  He  thought  that  if  it  were  possible  to  furnish  cars  they 
would  have  been  supplied  for  ties,  but  it  had  been  necessary 
to  pile  them  up  for  long  periods  to  await  cars  for  loading. 
Shippers  are  also  affected  by  the  inability  of  connecting  lines 
to  deliver  shipments  promptly  after  they  are  once  started  on 
their  way.  He  mentioned  an  instance  where  a  shipper  had 
been  given  a  trial  order  for  shooks  for  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y., 
on  condition  he  could  make  orompt  shipments,  but  the  load 
had  to  be  transferred  and  didn't  get  to  Poughkeepsie  for  a 
month,  with  the  result  that  the  new  customer  was  lost.  The 
potato  crop  will  be  reduced  this  vear  because  of  the  inability 
to  get  enough  shipments  of  fertilizer  and  it  was  necessan-  to 
carry  over  a  part  of  last  year's  crop  through  the  winter  be- 
cause of  car  shortage  last  fall  while  many  of  the  shipments 
made  during  the  winter  were  lost  because  of  a  shortage  of 
heated  equipment.  Mr.  Gulmac  said  he  did  not  believe  the 
inefficiency  of  labor  is  peculiar  to  the  railroad  business  be- 
cause the  same  thing  has  been  experienced  in  other  lines  of 
business.  For  instance,  Maine  woodsmen  have  had  their 
wages  increased  over  100  per  cent  and,  generally  speaking, 
the^same  men  are  still  employed,  but  they  are  doing  less  work 
than  formerly. 

"The  lack  of  the  service  we  remember  once  having  received 
made  us  realize  our  interest  in  the  railroads,"  he  said,  "and 


we  know  that  tiie  railroads  have  no  mysterious  way  of  pay- 
ing tiieir  bills  exceju  from  the  rates  which  we  as  shippers 
must  pay.  We  al.so  have  come  to  a  realization  that  we  are 
interested  in  railroad  securities  through  mutual  savings 
banks  and  insurance  companies,  i)Ut  some  of  our  banks  have 
so  much  of  their  resources  in  railroad  securities  that  they  have 
asked  us  not  to  talk  about  it  too  much.  We  think  it  is  about 
time  to  stop  this  antagonism  to  the  railroads  and  this  talking 
about  the  abuses  of  the  past  and  as  shippers  we  are  prepared 
to  do  our  part." 

Mason  Manghum,  representing  the  Virginia  Corporation 
Commission,  stated  that  the  commission  feels  it  has  not  the 
facilities  and  is  in  no  position  to  determine  what  increases 
the  carriers  need,  but  it  will  be  in  sympathy  with  anything 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  may  find  them  en- 
titled to.  It  is  of  the  opinion,  however,  that  an  increase  in 
rates  alone  will  not  solve  the  transportation  jiroblem  or  im- 
prove the  credit  of  the  railroads  and  that  there  should  l>e 
an  intensive  campaign  for  increasing  economy  and  efficiency. 
If  rates  are  to  be  increased  it  is  in  favor  of  a  straight  per- 
centage advance. 

R.  C.  Fulbright,  representing  the  Southwestern  Industrial 
Traffic  League,  said  he  was  not  opposed  to  substantial  rate 
increa.ses,  but  that  the  32  per  cent  asked  by  the  Southwest- 
ern railroads  is  not  necessary'  and  that  the  solution  of  the 
rate  question  alone  will  not  bring  about  the  necessary  im- 
provement in  transportation  conditions.  The  railroads,  he 
said,  face  three  major  problems,  first,  the  labor  problem; 
second,  the  revenue  problem,  and,  third,  the  tax  problem. 
He  said  it  would  be  difficult  to  induce  investors  to  become 
interested  in  railroad  securities  as  long  as  they  are  burdened 
with  heavy  income  taxes  which  reduce  the  return  below  that 
of  tax  free  governmental  securities. 

On  June  15  the  presentation  of  general  testimony  was 
completed  and  the  program  until  June  22  provides  for  the 
hearing  of  those  interested  in  particular  commodities.  Sev- 
eral representatives  of  coal  shippers  testified  regarding  the 
adjustment  of  rates  as  between  the  different  fields.  They 
did  not  object  to  an  advance  in  rates,  but  some  were  in  fa- 
vor of  a  general  percentage  increase,  while  others  insisted, 
upon  the  maintenance  of  existing  specific  differentials,  while 
others  are  in  favor  of  a  percentage  advance  in  some  rates, 
but  the  maintenance  of  fixed  differentials  in  other  places. 
F.  T.  Bentley,  traffic  manager  of  the  Illinois  Steel  Com- 
pany, in  advocating  a  straight  percentage  advance,  includ- 
ing the  application  of  the  percentage  to  differentials,  said 
that  "to  a  man  who  has  7,000  carloads  of  freight  on  the 
ground  and  is  threatened  with  having  his  mills  shut  down 
at  any  time,  the  question  of  rate  adjustments  seems  like 
small  potatoes." 

In  reply  to  a  question  asked  by  the  commission  as  to  the 
number  of  passenger  miles  in  Pullman  or  parlor  cars  which 
would  be  subject  to  a  surcharge  if  applied  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  used  by  the  director  general  for  1918  a  statement  was 
filed  by  the  railroads  based  on  an  estimate  made  by  the  Pull- 
man company  that  the  paying  passengers  carried  one  mile 
in  1919  were  13,593,000,000,  and  that  a  surcharge  of  one-half 
cent  per  mile  applied  to  that  figure  would  yield  $67,965,000. 

A  statement  was  also  filed  in  reply  to  a  question  by  the 
commission  showing  the  roads  that  would  earn  more  than 
6  per  cent  on  their  property  investment  on  the  basis  of  the 
constructive  year  ended  October  31,  1919,  as  adjusted  by 
the  carriers  in  their  exhibits  to  reflect  conditions  at  the  end 
of  the  year,  after  applying  the  proposed  percentages  of  in- 
crease. This  showed  20  roads  in  the  Eastern  district  that 
would  earn  $104,492,168  in  excess  of  6  per  cent,  15  roads 
in  the  Southern  district  that  would  earn  $25,769,801  in 
excess  of  6  per  cent,  and  20  roads  in  the  western  district  that 
would  earn  $85,480,810  in  excess  of  6  per  cent. 

That  the  passenger  service  on  many  roads  is  now  relatively 
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more  profitable  than  the  freight  business,  because  of  the 
greater  increase  in  ordinary  passenger  fares  than  in  freight 
rates  made  by  order  of  the  Railroad  Administration  and 
because  of  the  larger  number  of  passengers  carried  per  train 
since  the  passenger  service  was  curtailed,  was  indicated  by  a 
statement  filed  at  the  request  of  the  commission  analyzing  the 
freight  and  passenger  earnings  and  expenses  for  13  repre- 
sentative roads  for  the  year  1919.  On  10  of  the  13  roads  a 
lower  operating  ratio  was  shown  for  the  passenger  service 
than  for  the  freight  service,  after  making  the  separation  of 
expenses  as  between  the  two  services  in  accordance  with  the 
commission's  rules.  The  revenues,  expenses  and  ratios  for 
the  13  roads  were  as  follows: 

Ratio  of  Freight  and  Passenger   Service  Expenses  to  Freight  and 
Passenger  Service  Revenues 

Freight  Passenger 

service  service 
Atchison,   Topeka   &   Santa    Fe: 

Revenues     $126,284,953  $53,619,545 

Expenses    94,126,057  36,376,187 

Ratio — percent    74.53  67.84 

Atlantic   Coast   Line: 

Revenues     $40,883,937  $21,058,082 

Expenses     36,608,794  16,891,117 

Ratio— per    cent 89.54  80.21 

Baltimore  &  Ohio  R.   R.: 

Revenues     $142,139,030  $40,480,986 

Expenses    139,121,312  30,747,813 

Ratio— per    cent    97.88  75.96 

Chicago  &  North  Western  Rv. : 

Revenues     $93,840,645  $45,749,271 

Expenses    84,842,474  34.736,913 

Ratio— per    cent    90.41  75.93 

Chicago,   Burlington   &   Quincy: 

Revenues     $107,019,788  $42,168,537 

Expenses     91,825,897  28,667,065 

Ratio— per    cent    85.80  67.98 

Erie    System: 

Revenues      $84,757,710  $22,916,321 

Expenses    81,150,881  20,560,633 

Ratio— per    cent        95.74  89.72 

Great   Northern    Ry.    System: 

Revenues     $80,016,453  $27,011,981 

Expenses    64,576,561  22.689,116 

Ratio— per    cent    80.70  84.00 

Louisville   &   Nashville   R.    R.: 

Revenues     $78,335,155  $29,179,811 

Expenses     73,987,280  19,243,979 

Ratio— per    cent    94.45  65.95 

New   York   Central   R.   R.: 

Revenues     $197,336,000  $1 13,696,821 

Expenses     180.470,870  68,469,765 

Ratio— per    cent    91.45  60.22 

Cincinnati    Northern    R.    R. : 

Revenues     $2,581,960  $290,309 

Expenses    1,833,260  328,335 

Ratio — per    cent    71.00  113.10 

Cleveland,   Cincinnati,   Chicago  &  St.   Louis: 

Revenues     $52,405,309  $21,451,147 

Expenses     43,732,129  13,695,323 

Ratio— per    cent 83.45  63.84 

Pennsylvania   R.    R. — Eastern   Lines: 

Revenues         $237,304,970  $120,555,489 

Expenses     232,932,107  119,537,432 

Ratio— per    cent    98.16  99.16 

Southern    Ry. : 

Revenues     $81,811,428  $42,302,970 

Expenses      80.580,504  33,164,308 

Ratio— per    cent 93.50  78.40 


Advances  in  Rates  on  Foreign  Railways 

THE  COMPARATIVE  ADVANCES  in  freight  and  passenger 
rates  in  foreign  countries  and  in  the  United  States 
was  the  theme  of  an  editorial  in  the  Railway  Age  of 
May  7,  page  1335.  Since  that  time  the  official  "Journal" 
of  the  British  Board  of  Trade  compiled  similar  data  sum- 
marizing the  total  advances  in  rates  which  have  been  made 
by  the  principal  countries  of  the  world  since  the  beginning 
of  the  war.  This  summan-,  which  follows,  amplifies  and 
amends  the  figures  contained  in  the  Railway  Age's  editorial 
and  is  accordingly  presented  without  comment. 

In  France  passenger  fares  have  been  advanced  as  fol- 
lows: First  class,  80  per  cent;  second  class,  75  per  cent; 
third  class,  70  per  cent.  An  increase  of  25  per  cent  was 
imposed  in  March,  1918;  the  further  advance  to  the  above 
percentages  is  provisional  and  has  been  so  far  sanctioned 
only  for  1920.  The  provisional  increase  in  freight  rates 
for  1920,  with  a  corresponding  advance  in  subsidiary  charges, 
brings  the  total  increase  in  rates  to  140  per  cent.  There 
has  been  allowed  a  graduated  system  of  abatements  in  pas- 
senger fares  for  members  of  families — the  larger  the  family 


the  greater  the  abatement.  Soldiers  with  50  per  cent  dis- 
ability and  over  are  carried  at  quarter  fares. 

Jn  Belgium  both  passenger  fares  and  freight  rates  have 
been  advanced  by  100  per  cent  above  pre-war  charges. 

In  Italy,  as  in  France,  the  advances  in  fares  are  gradu- 
ated according  to  class.  The  increase  for  first  class  is  120 
per  cent,  for  second  class  100  per  cent,  for  third  class  60 
per  cent,  and  for  passengers'  luggage  120  per  cent.  The 
rates  on  foodstuffs,  fuel,  certain  raw  materials  and  building 
materials  have  been  advanced  by  40  per  cent;  other  goods 
pay  100  per  cent  more. 

In  Greece  rate  advances  have  totaled  30  per  cent,  the  ad- 
vance to  continue  for  one  year  after  the  end  of  the  war. 

Portugal  has  imposed  a  57  per  cent  increase  on  both  pas- 
senger fares  and  freight  rates. 

In  Holland  passenger  fares  have  been  advanced  about  75 
per  cent,  and  the  advances  in  freight  rates  range  from  70  to 
140  per  cent. 

Passenger  fares  in  Switzerland  have  increased  by  about 
100  per  cent,  and  freight  rates  by  about  180  per  cent. 

In  Sweden  the  graduated  system  has  been  applied  to  pas- 
senger fares,  so  that  first  class  passengers  pay  200  per  cent 
more  than  before  the  war,  the  second  class  pay  150  per  cent 
more,  and  the  third  class  100  per  cent  more.  The  advance 
in  freight  rates  is  200  per  cent. 

Norway  has  also  graduated  the  increases  in  fares  as  fol- 
lows: First  class,  180  per  cent;  second  class,  80  per  cent; 
third  class,  60  per  cent.  Freight  rates  have  been  increased 
by  about  150  per  cent. 

The  actual  increases  in  Spain  amount  to  no  more  than  15 
per  cent,  but  the  following  additional  increases  are  proposed: 
First  class  passengers,  SO  per  cent;  second  class,  48  per  cent; 
third  class,  45  per  cent;  freight,  50  per  cent. 

In  so  far  as  can  be  ascertained,  passenger  fares  in  Austria 
have  increased  by  about  290  per  cent,  and  freight  rates  by 
about  390  per  cent.  Demurrage  rates  have  increased  by 
200  per  cent. 

Hungary  has  advanced  passenger  fares  by  about  240  per 
cent,  and  freight  rates  by  about  300  per  cent,  and  further 
increases  have  been  propo.sed. 

In  Canada  the  increases  in  force  amount  on  the  average 
to  about  40  per  cent  on  passenger  fares  and  freight  rates. 
Further  increases  of  from  30  to  40  per  cent  are  proposed. 

In  New  South  Wales  passenger  fares  have  gone  up  by 
from  5  to  50  per  cent,  and  freight  rates  by  10  per  cent. 

Victoria  has  advanced  passenger  fares  by  from  5  to  10  per 
cent,  and  parcels  by  10  per  cent.  Freight  rates  have  gone 
up  by  from  5  to  3.^  1/3  per  cent.  Further  increases  have 
been  proposed. 

South  Australia  has  abolished  return  fares  and  some  other 
railway  privileges.  Freight  rates  have  been  put  up  by  10 
per  cent  generally,  though  grain  rates  remain  unchanged. 

Western  Australia  has  aboli.shed  privileges,  such  as  trad- 
ers' and  commercial  travelers'  tickets,  and  has  increased 
season  tickets.     Parcels  rates  have  also  been  advanced. 

In  Egypt  passenger  fares  have  advanced  by  about  100  per 
cent,  and  freight  rates  by  from  50  to  150  per  cent. 

In  Brazil,  on  the  state-owned  Central  Railway,  fares  and 
rates  have  been  advanced   20  per  cent. 

Freight  rates  have  been  advanced  by  about  one-third  on 
the  Argentine  railways. 

Information  from  Russia  cannot  be  depended  upon.  But 
it  may  be  of  interest  to  mention  that  the  advance  in  Russian 
passenger  fares  is  stated  to  be  1400  per  cent,  and  the  ad- 
vance in  freight  rates  3400  per  cent.  These  figures  indicate 
depreciated  currency  rather  than  increased  working  costs, 
though  no  doubt  there  has  been  a  substantial  real  rise  in 
costs. 

The  increases  in  England  have  been  as  follows :  Passenger 
fares,  SO  per  cent;  freight  rates,  25  to  100  per  cent,  plus  ter- 
minal charges  per  ton  of  3d  to  Is.  .\verage  freight  rate  in- 
crease  (estimated),  71  per  cent. 
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General    News    Department 


The  Signal  Division  oi'  tlio  Anu-ricaii  Railroad  Association 
holds  its  annual  nn-itint;  at  Alexandria  I'.ay,  X.  V.,  on  July 
14,  15  and   1(>;  :iol   in  juiu-.  as  stated  in  our  issue  ol'  June  4. 

The  American  Train  Despatchers'  Association  is  holding 
its  third  annual  meeting  in  New  York  t'ity,  Hotel  Comiiio- 
ilore,  this  week.  'I'lie  nuinl)er  ot  niendiers  in  attendance  is 
about  250.  They  have  listened  to  addresses  by  William  G. 
McAdoo.  L.   E.  Shepherd  and  J.   L,  Cone. 

Automobile  travel  l>et\\cen  New  York  and  Philadelphia  is 
now  hindered  Iiy  bad  roads;  the  increase  in  freight  tratlic  by 
automWiile  trucks,  due  to  congestion  on  the  railroads,  has 
l>ut  the  higlnvays  in  such  bad  condition  that  the  .\utomobile 
Club  of  America  advises  persons  touring  for  pleasure  to  go 
by  one  of  the  roundabout  routes. 

The  Louisville  &  Nashville  has  been  ordered  by  the  Public 
Service  C"ommission  of  Alabama  to  re-establish  telegraph 
service  at  21  tov\iis  on  its  line  where  the  Western  I'nion 
has  gone  out  of  business.  Following  protracted  litigation, 
the  telegraph  wires  and  apparatus  operated  by  tiie  Western 
Union  were  on  May  1  turne<l  over  to  the  railroad  company. 
Calling  upon  the  railroad  to  do  a  general  telegraph  business, 
the  officers  of  the  state  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  some 
years  ago,  in  connection  with  its  controversy  with  the  tele- 
graph company,  the  road  advertised  its  readiness  to  transmit 
messages  for   the   public. 

Two  all-metal  airplanes,  racing,  were  flown  from  Washing- 
ton, D.  C,  to  Central  Park,  Long  Island,  on  Saturday,  June 
12.  in  less  than  two  hours  and  a  half,  the  estimated  speed 
of  the  winner  being  102.5  miles  an  hour  for  the  estimated 
distance,  248  miles.  The  second  one  arrived  six  minutes  be- 
hind the  tirst.  Tlie  aviators  were  Colonel  Wilson  and  Colonel 
Gilmore,  and  each  car  carried  five  other  army  officers.  The 
airplanes  were  the  new  Larsen  monoplanes,  built  entirely  of 
metal,  with  internally  braced  wings.  Colonel  Wilson,  the 
winner,  said  that  on  the  trip  he  wrote  three  letters.  "The 
writing  is  legible  and  firmer  than  if  I  had  done  it  on  a  Pullman 
car." 

The  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  L'nited  States  has  asked 
its  organization  members  to  vote  on  two  recommendations: 
(a)  Strikes  Ijy  employees  of  all  public  service  corporations, 
performing  public  service  essential  to  the  lives,  health,  well 
being  and  comfort  of  the  people  should  be  explicitly  pro- 
hil)ited  by  law.  (b)  Suitable  tribunals  should  be  created  by 
the  law  to  adjudicate  differences  between  employees  of  pub- 
lic service  corporations  and  their  employers,  and  the  deci- 
sions of  such  tribunals  should  be  final  and  binding  upon  both 
parties.  The  subject  came  before  the  Chamber  from  the 
Merchants'  Association  and  other  business  organizations  of 
New  York  City. 

In  a  rear  collision  of  northbound  trains  on  the  elevated 
structure  of  the  Interl)orough  Rapid  Transit  Co.,  at  Free- 
man street,  New  York  City,  on  the  10th  of  June,  a  motorman 
was  killed  and  nine  passengers  were  injured,  one  of  them 
fatally.  The  leading  train  was  at  a  standstill,  and  its  rear 
car  (steel)  was  crushed  for  a  length  of  about  fifteen  feet.  In 
connection  with  the  investigation  of  this  accident  the  view 
was  expressed  that  the  motormen,  after  running  several  miles 
underground  and  then  emerging  on  to  an  elevated  structure 
are  inclined  to  turn  their  eyes  away  from  the  line  ahead; 
and  it  was  said  that  the  Public  Service  Commission  of  the 
State  had  informally  recommended  that  the  windows  at  the 
side  of  the  motorman's  cab  should  be  made  of  ground  glass. 

Director  General  Payne  of  the  Railroad  Administration 
announces  that  J.  A.  Franklin  having  resigned,  the  offices  of 
labor    assistants    to    the    director   general    of    railroads    were 


.ibolisbed  on  June  1.  F'xecutives  of  railroads  heretofore 
under  feder.il  control  are  requested  to  dispose  of  labor  mat- 
ters involving  grievances  or  service  rights  arising  prior  to 
March  1,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  general 
orders,  supplements,  interpretations  and  national  agreements, 
referring  to  C.  S.  Lake,  staff  officer  of  the  Railroad  Admin- 
istration, matters  upon  which  agreements  arc  not  reached  in- 
volving payments  of  money  for  services  claimed  to  have  been 
rendered  for  which  payment  has  not  been  made  or  those  in- 
volving the  payment  of  money  in  excess  of  nominal  amounts 
to  cover  settlements  mutually  agreed  upon. 

Master  Blacksmiths'  Association 

The  International  Railway  Master  Blacksmiths'  Association 
will  iiold  its  next  annual  convention  at  Tutwiler  Hotel,  Bir- 
mingham, Ala.,  on  August  17,  18  and  19.  The  president  of 
the  association  is  .\.  L.  Woodworth,  Lima,  Ohio.  The  presi- 
dent of  the  Supply  Men's  Organization  is  H.  D.  Kelley,  1427 
Western    \\enue.   X.  S.,   Pittsburgh,   Pa. 

K.  C,  S,  Valuation 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has  announced  a 
hearing  in  the  Kansas  City  Southern  valuation  case  for  the 
purpose  of  receiving  evidence  tending  to  establish  the  pres- 
ent cost  of  condemnation  and  damages  or  of  purchase  of 
lands,  exclusive  of  improvements  thereon,  included  in  the 
right  of  way  and  terminals  of  the  Kansas  City  Southern  sys- 
tem, in  excess  of  the  original  cost  and  in  excess  of  the  pres- 
ent value.  This  is  the  evidence  which  the  commission  is 
required  to  take  into  consideration  by  reason  of  the  recent 
decision  of  the  Supreme  Court.  The  hearing  will  be  held 
before  Examiner  Hillyer  at  Kansas  City  on  June  21  and  will 
be  continued  to  such  places  and  times  as  may  be  necessary. 

Train  Orders  by  Telephone 

The  telephone  did  not  displace  the  telegraph  as  a  safer 
method  but  as  a  quicker  one.  There  will  never  be  a  tele- 
phone built  that  will  be  as  safe  for  the  transmission  of  train 
orders  as  the  telegraph.  There  are  certain  different  words 
which  over  the  telephone  sound  so  identically  the  same  that 
the  difiference  often  is  not  detected.  I  have  in  mind  a  tele- 
phone order  which  I  once  issued  for  two  trains  to  meet  at 
Slater.  Although  in  sending  this  order  I  spelled  out  Slater, 
letter  for  letter  and  then  pronounced  it,  j'ct  one  of  the  opera- 
tors somehow  received  it  Corder.  Strange  to  say,  when  he 
repeated  it  Corder,  it  sounded  so  much  like  Slater  that  I  doubt 
whether  the  keenest  perception  could  have  detected  the  error. 
I  did  not.  But,  as  all  despatchers  know,  there  are  times 
when  something  tells  us  that  things  are  not  right.  Luckily 
this  feeling  came  to  me  and  I  had  the  operator  repeat  again. 
With  the  second  repeating  the  word  Corder  came  clear  and 
distinct  so  that  the  error  was  caught  and  corrected.  During 
the  long  term  of  years  that  I  have  been  using  the  'phone, 
at  least  a  dozen  cases  similar  to  the  above  have  put  in  their 
appearance;  but,  fortunately,  I  have  so  far  managed  to  de- 
tect them  before  it  was  too  late. — E.  A.  Howard,  in  The  Train 
Desfatcher. 

Motor  Trucks  Substituted  for  Work  Train 

On  the  Middle  division  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  and 
also  on  the  Philadelphia  division,  automobile  trucks,  running 
on  the  highway,  have  been  in  use  during  the  past  year  for 
delivering  supplies  to  stations,  taking  the  place  of  a  work 
train,  and  it  is  estimated  that,  taking  the  two  experiments 
together,  there  has  been  made  an  annual  saving  of  over  $5,000. 

From  a  brief  statement  printed  in  the  Mutual  Magazine  of 
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the  Peniisyhania  railroad  employees,  it  appears  that  these 
trucks  were  put  into  use  in  January,  1919,  between  Philadel- 
phia and  Paoli,  about  twenty  miles,  and  in  the  vicinity  of 
Newport,  Pa.  In  both  cases  the  public  highways  are  parallel 
to  the  railroad,  and  except  in  the  case  of  two  signal  cabins, 
access  to  all  points  is  convenient.  Delivery  of  coal  and  re- 
moval of  ashes  constituted  the  heaviest  work  done;  but 
supplies  for  stations  and  for  carpenter  work,  cement,  gravel 
and  other  things  were  carried.  The  plan  was  adopted  be- 
cause of  the  increased  track  v.-ork  demanded  of  the  vvfork 
trains.  One  of  the  trucks  is  of  two  tons  capacity  and  the  other 
live  tons.  The  use  of  the  trucks  has  also  done  away  with 
some  expense  items  formerly  necessary  in  the  hiring  of 
teams. 

The  annual  operating  expenses  of  the  two  trucks,  including 
interest  and  depreciation,  amount  to  $10,375.  Compared  with 
this  is  the  annual  cost  of  the  work  trains  and  of  hired  teams, 
$15,899;  annual  saving  $5,524. 

The   Republican   Railroad   Plank 

The  Republican  part}-  is  unallerably  opposed  to  any  form  of 
government  ownership  of  the  nation's  railroads.  This  attitude 
was  expressed  in  plain  terms  at  the  recent  national  convention  of 
the  party  held  at  Chicago  from  June  8  to  June  12.  In  preparing 
the  party's  platform,  much  consideration  was  given  to  this  sub- 
ject witli  the  result  that  the  following  plank  was  prepared  and 
adopted  without  dissent : 

"We  are  opposed  to  government  ownership  and  operation  or 
employee  operation  of  the  railroads.  In  view  of  the  conditions 
prevailing  in  this  country,  the  experience  of  the  last  two  years, 
and  the  conclusions  which  may  fairly  be  drawn  from  an  observa- 
tion of  the  transportation  systems  of  other  countries,  it  is  clear 
that  adequate  transportation  service  both  for  the  present  and 
future  can  be  furnished  more  certainly,  economically  and  effi- 
ciently through  private  ownership  and  operation  under  proper 
regulation  and  control. 

"There  should  be  no  speculative  profit  in  rendering  the  service 
of  transportation,  but  in  order  to  do  justice  to  the  capital  already 
invested  in  railway  enterprises,  to  restore  railway  credit,  to  in- 
duce future  investments  at  a  reasonable  rate,  and  to  furnish 
enlarged  facilities  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  constantly  in- 
creasing development  and  distribution,  a  fair  return  upon  actual 
value  of  the  railway  property  used. in  transportation  should  be 
made  reasonably  sure,  and  at  the  same  time  to  provide  constant 
employm.ent  to  those  engaged  in  transportation  service,  with  fair 
hours  and  favorable  working  conditions  at  wages  or  compensation 
at  least  equal  to  those  prevailing  in  similar  lines  of  industry.  We 
indorse  the  transportation  act  of  1920  enacted  by  the  Republican 
congress  as  a  most  constructive  legislative  achievement." 

The  Canadian  National 

The  Grand  Trunk  and  the  Canadian  National  Railways  are 
being  made  into  a  single  organization  as  rapidly  as  possible. 
Consolidation  of  dual  offices  at  various  points  has  already 
been  decided  on.  The  passenger  tariff  bureaus  of  the  two 
roads  will  be  consolidated  by  transfer  to  the  Grand  Trunk 
offices.  At  Montreal  and  Ottawa  the  work  of  the  Grand 
Trunk  ticket  offices  will  be  transferred  to  the  Canadian  Na- 
tional, and  the  work  of  the  Canadian  National  city  ticket 
offices  at  Toronto  and  Hamilton  will  be  taken  care  of  in 
Grand  Trunk  offices.  Separate  offices  will  no  longer  be 
necessary  at  New  York.  The  Canadian  National  freight  sub- 
station at  Dufferin  street,  Toronto,  will  be  consolidated  with 
the  Grand  Trunk  sub-stations  at  Parkdale  and  West  Toronto. 

.\  connection  will  be  made  between  the  two  systems  at 
Pembroke,  Ont.,  to  permit  the  interchange  of  freight  and 
passengers,  and  the  joint  use  of  the  Grand  Trunk  terminals. 
The  consolidation  of  the  Canadian  Express  and  the  National 
Express  Companies  is  expected. 

Combined  through  passenger  services  have  been  authorized 
as  follows,  to  take  effect  June  27: 

(1)  Daily  passenger  train  service  between  Montreal  and 
Sudbury,  via  Grand  Trunk  to  Ottawa,  thence  Canadian  Na- 
tional Railways  to  Sudbury  via  Capreol  Also  the  tri-weekly 
operation  of  this  train  to  and  from  Winnipeg. 


(2 1  Daily  passenger  train  service  between  Toronto  and 
Winnipeg,  over  the  Grand  Trunk  to  North  Bay,  the  Temis- 
kaming  &  Northern  Ontario  to  Cochrane,  thence  Canadian 
National  to  Winnipeg.  These  trains  connect  at  Winnipeg 
with  daily  passenger  trains  between  Winnipeg  and  Vancou- 
ver, over  both  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  and  the  Canadian 
National. 


Views  of  the  Illinois  Manufacturers' 

Association  on  Wages 

A  statement,  outlining  tht-  \iews  of  the  Illinois  Manu- 
facturers' Association  on  the  billion  dollar  demands  of  rail- 
road workers  now  being  considered  by  the  Railroad  Labor 
Board,  was  filed  with  the  secretary  of  that  board  on  June  5. 

It  says,  in  part: 

"1. — The  practice  of  basing  wages  on  the  cost  of  living, 
without  taking  into  account  the  work  performed  for  the  wage, 
is,  in  our  opmioii,  at  the  very  bottom  of  the  present  dis- 
turbed and  unsatisfactory  labor  condition.  It  is  usual  now.  in 
presenting  claims  for  wage  advances,  to  attach  an  estimated 
tamil.N  budget,  upon  whicn  the  percentage  of  wage  incj'ease 
is  predicated.  Unfortunately  this  family  budget  is  presented 
only  to  further  the  claims  of  a  particular  body,  but  we  believe 
it  to  be  the  duty  of  your  board  to  consider  where  a  universal 
application  of  the  budget  presented  in  the  railroad  case 
would  lead. 

"If  we  accept  the  statement  that  $1,700  represents  the 
lowest  subsistence  level  and  $2,500  the  lowest  comfort  level 
for  an  American  family,  and  base  the  scale  of  wages  on  the 
assumption  that  every  man  engaged  in  transportation  serv- 
ice, no  matter  where  he  lives,  whether  married  or  single,  is 
entitled  to  a  wage  based  on  a  scale  with  those  figures  as 
minimums,  would  it  not  be  fair  to  assume  that  every  wage 
earner  in  every  character  of  employment  everywhere  in  this 
country  is  entitled  to  a  scale  based  on  that  same  minimum? 
*  *  *  If  so,  the  farms,  the  mines,  and  the  industries 
would  be  wholly  unable  to  meet  it  on  a  straight  time  basis. 
You  would  improve  the  living  conditions  of  railroad  em- 
ployees by  impairing  those  of  all  the  other  workers. 

"Your  Board  can  render  a  signal  service  to  the  country 
by  indicating  to  these  claimants  that  while  wages  should  be 
equalized  in  those  cases  that  have  lagged  behind  in  the  wage 
readjustment,  wages  cannot  be  paid  unless  they  are  earned, 
and  that  we  cannot  get  more  out  of  the  common  pot  than 
we   put  into  it. 

"2. — The  divorce  of  wages  from  production  has  been  one 
of  the  calamities  of  the  war,  for  it  has  created  in  the  mind 
of  the  wage  earner  the  delusion  that,  irrespective  of  output, 
performance,  or  character  of  service  rendered,  he  is  entitled 
to  live  on  a  certain  scale.  When  the  consumption  of  com- 
modities has  expanded,  and  world  production  of  commodi- 
ties has  been  greatly  impaired,  we  have  established  a  shorter 
working  day,  have  abolished  piece  and  premium  forms  of 
payment,  and  have  imbued  the  wage  earner  with  the  idea 
that  he  is  entitled  to  a  good  living  if  he  but  spends  eight 
hours  at  a  job.  *  *  *  We  have  no  intention  of  arguing 
against  a  fair  increase.  *  *  *  You  should  emphasize  the 
necessi'ty,  during  these  times  of  extraordinary  prices,  that 
part  at  least  of  the  increased  cost  of  living  shall  be  met  by 
longer  hours  of  service  and  increased  output,  and  that  piece 
and  premium  rates  of  payment,  which  during  Government 
operation  of  the  roads  were  wholly  abolished,  should  be 
reestablished. 

''3. — The  industries  have  for  the  past  18  months  been  ad- 
justing their  wage  scales  to  meet  the  changed  conditions. 
We  think  your  Board  should  be  guided  by  the  rates  obtain- 
ing in  similar  crafts  in  the  industries,  or  you  will  force  an- 
other readjustment,  to  be  followed  by  another  increase  in 
the  price  of  commodities.  The  industries  can  quickly  adjust 
themselves  to  conditions  of  supply  and  demand  in  the  labor 
market,  but  the  scale  fixed  by  your  Board  will  be  of  a  rather 
permanent  character.  Unless  provision  is  made  for  readjust- 
ment when  conditions  change,  high  waee  rates  and  their 
concomitants,  high  freight  rates,  are  likely  to  endure  longer 
than  conditions  justify. 

"4. — The  advances  in  cost  of  living  have  affected  most 
adversely  the  lowest  paid  wage  earners,  and  the  increases  in 
the  wages  paid  unskilled  labor  have,  therefore,  been  largest. 
It  is  only  fair  to  suggest  to  your  Board,  therefore,  that  no 
uniform  percentage  increase  in  wages  be  granted,  but  that 
*hp  rate  of  wage  increase  be  greater  in  the  lower  paid  classes 
than  in  the  higher." 
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Traffic  News 


Sclu'(liili-s  of  sulmiUaii  trains  on  C'liieaso  railroads  were 
cliantfod  on  June  13  to  conform  to  tlic  daylight  saving  ordinance 
which  became  cfTccfive  in  that  city  on  that  day.  Other  schedules 
were  left  tuichanged. 

Attendance  at  the  Republican  National  Convcniion  of  1920, 
which  oiH-ncd  at  Chicago  on  June  7,  failed  to  approacii  the 
high  total  expected  by  railroad  men.  The  nunilur  of  visitors. 
which  at  former  times  has  been  as  high  as  150,000,  fell  to 
about  40,000  this  year. 

Among  the  bills  afTecting  railroad  interests  not  acted  upon 
by  Congress  before  it  adjourned  on  June  5  was  the  bill  intro- 
duced by  Senator  Frelinghuyscn  and  favorably  reported  by  the 
committee  on  interstate  commerce,  providing  for  seasonal  freight 
rates  on  coal  to  promote  coal  buying  and  production  during 
the  summer  months. 

Representatives  of  railroads  operating  in  western  classification 
territory  in  Louisiana  held  a  meeting  at  New  Orleans,  La.,  on 
May  28,  to  form  an  organization  for  the  purpose  of  interchanging 
information  with  regard  to  rates,  rules  and  regulations.  Joseph 
Lallande,  general  freight  agent  of  Morgan's  Louisiana  &  Texas, 
New  Orleans,  acted  as  chairman.  At  a  later  date  formal  or- 
ganization will  be  eflfected. 

The  Southern  Freight  Rate  Committee  has  appointed  sub- 
committees at  Atlanta,  Ga. ;  Jacksonville,  Fla.;  Louisville,  Ky. ; 
Memphis.  Tenn. ;  New  Orleans,  La.;  and  Richmond.  Va.  Each 
of  these  sub-committees  will  meet  regularly  on  Monday  of  each 
week  and  interested  persons  may  appear  before  them  on  any 
subject  assigned  for  hearing.  Boards  of  Trade,  Chambers  of 
Commerce  and  other  associations,  as  well  as  individual  shippers, 
may  express  their  views  upon  any  contemplated  changes  in  freight 
rates  or  regulations. 

The  New  York  Central  has  asked  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  to  investigate  the  situation  that  would  be  created 
if  the  New  York  Public  Service  Commission  should  order 
the  railroad  to  restore  the  two-cent  rate  for  passenger  fares. 
The  law  authorizing  the  consolidation  of  the  New  York  Cen- 
tral and  the  Hudson  River  imposed  a  maximum  of  two  cents 
a  mile  for  local  passengers  between  Albany  and  Buffalo  and 
resulted  in  forcing  down  the  through  fare  and  other  fares 
in  the  state  of  New  York.  New  York  Central  fares  are  now 
three  cents  a  mile,  the  rate  put  into  effect  by  the  Railroad 
Administration,  which  rate  continues  in  efTect,  by  virtue  of 
the  federal  Transportation  Act,  until  September  1. 

Pre-payment  of  freight  charges  on  all  carload  shipments  of 
watermelons  which  have  not  been  treated  against  the  stem- 
end  rot  disease  will  be  absolutely  required  by  the  railroads 
in  Georgia  this  year,  according  to  notices  in  Southern  papers. 
This  action  is  taken  in  an  effort  to  control  this  disease, 
which  has  threatened  the  watermelon  industry.  The  Atlantic 
Coast  Line  has  issued  statements  through  its  agents  notify- 
ing the  shippers  in  regard  to  the  matter.  All  agents  have 
been  notified  to  give  their  co-operation  in  inspecting  the 
melons  to  be  shipped  and  seeing  that  the  treatment  for  the 
stem  rot  is  applied.  This  treatment  is  in  the  shape  of  a  paste 
that  is  applied  to  the  stem  of  the  melon.  Agents  are  asked 
to  get  the  drug  stores  to  lay  in  a  supply  of  the  powder  used 
for  the  paste. 

The  Marinette,  Tomahawk  &  Western  has  been  ordered 
by  the  Wisconsin  Railroad  Commission  to  resume  freight 
train  operation  on  its  Spirit  Falls  branch  line  and  to  operate 
such  trains  as  are  necessary  to  move  the  products  available 
for  shipment.  Not  less  than  one  train  in  each  direction,  on 
three  stated  days  of  each  week  must  be  operated,  provided, 
however,  that  on  such  stated  days,  when  there  is  no  demand 
for  transportation  in  either  direction,  individual  trips  may 
be  annulled.  The  order  results  from  an  informal  complaint 
made  to  the  Commission  that  operation  had  been  suspended 


on  the  l)raiuli  nanied.  The  C  dniniission's  investigation  and 
public  hearing  brought  out  the  fact  that  the  branch  in  <mi-s- 
tion  liad  been  sold  and  that  the  i)itrchasers  refused  to  con- 
sider the  line  a  common  carrier,  even  while  operating  and 
receiving  pay  for  transporting  freight.  The  Commission 
fotnid  tiiat  there  is  much  pcjtential  traffic  along  the  branch 
and  that   transportation  is  a  necessity. 

Observations   of  a   Shipper 

A  Irainload  of  flour  from  Kansas  City  arrived  in  .\'cw  York 
on  June  9  in  charge  f)f  H.  D.  MacCarihy,  traffic  manager  for 
the  Southwestern  Milling  Company,  and  who  ten  days  ago 
brought  through  another  trainload  for  the  same  concern.  Mr. 
MacCarthy  says,  as  quoted  in  the  Journal  of  Commerce,  that 
while  conditions  along  the  way  appeared  somewhat  better  than 
they  did  on  his  last  trip,  they  are  still  bad  enough,  and  it  was  a 
very  difficult  matter  to  get  single  cars  through  without  very  seri- 
ous delays.  He  had  read  so  much  in  the  papers  about  whole 
trains  of  empties  going  west  to  move  grain  that  he  was  on  the 
lookout  for  them,  but  failed  to  see  an  empty  car  moving  west- 
ward ;  Kansas  City  is  getting  more  cars  from  western  roads  than 
from  the  east  and  eastern  roads  are  still  jammed  full  of  loaded 
cars  moving  toward  the  seaboard.  He  says  that  the  switchmen's 
strikes  are  not  clearing  up  as  much  as  reported,  and  that  his 
talks  with  the  trainmen  lead  him  to  believe  that  they  are  contem- 
plating going  out  unless  they  get  more  pay. 

The  General  Freight  Congestion 

The  freight  situation  in  the  east  is  recovering  slowly.  In  New 
York  city  the  strikes  of  longshoremen  and  the  sympathetic  boy- 
cotting by  teamsters,  which  are  the  main  present  causes  of  the 
widespread  costly  and  troublesome  delays,  continue  unabated,  but 
active  efforts  at  a  solution  of  the  deadlock  are  reported  daily. 
Conferences  in  New  York  and  Washington  give  hope  that  the 
coastwise  steamship  lines  will  soon  be  authorized  by  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  to  advance  freight  rates  and  that 
this  will  remove  their  chief  objection  to  granting  the  increases  of 
wages  that  are  asked  for.  The  merchants  who  propose  to  es- 
tablish an  independent  "open-shop"  trucking  corporation  in  Man- 
hattan are  carrying  out  their  plans,  but  have  not  yet  started  any 
trucks. 

The  federal  court  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  has  granted  an  injunction 
against  truck  drivers,  certain  unions  and  others,  forbidding  dis- 
crimination against  a  lumber  shipper  whose  employees  are  on 
strike. 

•  Transportation  in  the  West 

The  transportation  situation  still  remains  acute  in  practically 
all  of  the  larger  terminals  in  the  west  and  middle  west,  and  dur- 
ing the  past  week  has  shown  little  improvement  over  the  preced- 
ing week.  In  spite  of  the  efforts  of  the  car  service  commissions 
and  terminal  committees,  appointed  by  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission,  the  problem  of  shipping  essentials  and  non-essentials 
is  no  nearer  solution.  A  shortage  of  cars  and  labor  is  still  the 
predominating  factor  in  the  situation  and  until  this  condition  is 
materially  improved  it  is  not  likely  that  the  shippers  can  expect 
much  relief.  The  coal  situation  throughout  Ohio  is  still  bad  and 
the  expected  results  of  the  work  of  the  Car  Service  Commission 
have  not  yet  been  noticeable.  While  in  certain  instances  the  sup- 
ply of  cars  for  coal  mines  has  been  greater,  as  has  been  the  situa- 
tion with  regard  to  other  industries,  many  mines  have  also  had 
a  smaller  supply  of  cars  during  the  past  week  than  they  have  had 
for  several  weeks.  Production  has  shown  no  increase  in  output 
and  in  the  m.eanwhile  the  scarcity  of  fuel  exists  as  much  as  ever. 
The  prices  of  coal  have  shown  a  slight  increase.  Due  to  the  lack 
of  fuel  and  raw  materials,  various  industries  have  announced 
that  they  are  taking  on  no  new  men  and  in  some  places  are  laying 
off  men. 

Comparative  figures  in  car  loading  on  some  of  the  larger  roads 
are  given  below : 

1919  1920 

Chicago  &   Northwestern    (two  weeks   endins;  Tune    12)  ...  .    41,975  43,981 

Atchison,    Topeka   &   Santa    Fe    fweek    ending  June    11)...   25,647  27,988 

Oiicago,    Burlington    &    Ouincy    (w^eek    ending   June    12)..    34,460  27,988 

The  Indiana  Harbor  Belt  moved  3,911  more  cars  during  the 
second  week  of  June,  1920,  than  in  the  same  week  in   1919. 
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I  Commission  and  Court  New^s  I 


Interstate  Commerce  Commission 

The  Commission  has  issued  an  amendment  of  its  order  to 
fourth  section  order  No.  3,700  to  provide  that  a  longer  line 
or  route  may  reduce  the  rates  in  effect  between  the  same  points 
or  groups  of  points  to  meet  the  rates  of  a  shorter  line  or  route 
under  the  following  circumstances:  (a)  where  the  longer  line 
is  meeting  a  reduction  in  rates  initiated  by  the  shorter  line;  (b) 
where  the  longer  line  has  not  at  any  time  heretofore  met  the 
rates  of  the  shorter  line. 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has  requested  that  the 
carriers  by  railroad  submit  on  or  before  August  1,  1920,  tentative 
forms  of  through  export  bills  of  lading  which  they  may  desire 
to  issue  in  connection  with  carriers  by  water  whose  vessels  are 
registered  under  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  and  in  connection 
with  carriers  by  water  whose  vessels  are  of  foreign  registry.  It 
is  further  requested  that  SCO  copies  of  these  forms  of  through 
export  bills  of  lading  be  furnished  the  commission  for  distribu- 
tion to  export  shippers,  and  other  parties  interested,  in  order  that 
they  may  have  the  opportunity  to  file  any  objections  or  sugges- 
tions ihey  may  desire  to  make  with  respect  to  the  form  and 
substance,  it  being  the  purpose  of  the  commission  to  hold  hear- 
ings and  conferences  with  a  view  to  reconciling  as  far  as  possible 
such  dififerences  as  may  be  developed  and  to  define  the  issues 
with  respect  to  such  dififerences  as  cannot  be  reconciled. 


Standard  Time  Zones  Altered 

The  Commission  by  a  decision  issued  May  18,  prepared  by 
Commissioner  Aitchison,  modifies  the  limits  of  the  Eastern 
time  zone  so  as  to  include  Mount  Vernon,  Ohio,  within  that  zone. 
A  petition  to  change  the  panhandles  of  Texas  and  Oklahoma 
from   the   Mountain   to   the   Central   time  zone   was   denied. 


(3)  Each  of  the  two  consignments  sh.-ill  be  subject  to  a  minimum  weight 
of  40,000  pounds,  with  the  proviso  that  if  the  car  be  loaded  to  full  visible 
capacity,  the  minimum  weight  on  the  shipment  consigned  to  the  second 
destination  (point  farthest  distant  from  the  point  of  origin)  will  be  actual 
weight,  but  not  less  than   24,000  pounds.      (See  also  paragraph  9  below.) 

(Note. — When  shipments  consist  of  "molasses  feed"  or  other  "wet" 
mixed  stock  feeds,  cars  will  be  considered  as  loaded  to  full  visible  capacity 
if  loaded  to  within  three  feet  of  the  roof.) 

(4)  The  destination  of  one  of  such  shipments  shall  be  directly  inter- 
mediate to  the  destination  of  the  second  shipment  via  some  route  authorized 
in  the  tariffs  between  the  point  of  origin  (or  in  the  case  of  transit  ship- 
ments, the  transit  point)  and  the  destination  of  such  second  shipment. 
(See    also    paragraph    5.) 

(5)  Circuitous  or  back  hauling  to  reach  the  last  point  of  consignment 
through  the  first  point  of  consignment  will  be  permitted  over  the  lines  of 
the  same  carriers  not  exceeding  25  per  cent  of  the  distance  to  the  last 
point  of  consignment  from  the  point  of  origin  or  the  transit  point,  as  the 
case   may  be. 

(6)  The  distance  from  the  destination  of  the  first  shipment  to  the 
destination  of  the  la.st  shipment  over  the  route  of  movement  shall  not  be 
greater  than  one-half  the  total  distance  from  the  point  of  origin  (or  in 
the  case  of  transit  shipments,  the  transit  point  I  to  the  last  destination 
point    via    the    first    destinatior. 

{"!)  Shippers  should  load  cars  in  the  manner  best  calculated  to  facilitate 
the  unloading  of  each  consignment  with  the  least  possibility  of  confusion, 
error,    loss   or   damage. 

(8)  Agents  at  points  where  cars  are  partly  unloaded  should  carefully 
supervise  the  unloading  and  get  definite  check  on  the  quantity  removed 
and  condition  thereof;  also  arrange  the  remaining  shipment  to  prevent 
damage  which  might  result  from  movement  of  car  after  removal  of  part  of 
its  contents.  Agent  at  point  of  origin  should  note  on  each  waybill  that 
shipment  is  part  of  a   double  load. 

(9)  When  both  shipments  are  for  the  same  destination  the  shipper  will 
be  required  to  indicate  at  time  and  place  of  shipment  which  consignment 
shall  hf.  considered  the  first  delivery.  In  such  cases  notice  of  arrival  and 
demurrage  will  be  handled  as  follows: 

(a)  Where  both  consignments  take  team  track  delivery  both  consignees 
will  be  promptly  notified  of  arrival  of  car  in  order  that  simultaneous  un- 
loading may  be  accomplished.  Consignees  responsible  for  detaining  a  car 
beyond  free  period  must  pay  the  demurrage  charges.  In  the  event  of  both 
consignees  failing  to  remove  contents  within  free  period  demurrage  will  be 
collected  pro  rata. 

(b)  Where  one  consignee  takes  team  track  delivery  and  the  other  pri- 
vate track  delivery,  or  both  private  track  delivery,  each  transaction  will 
be   independent  of   the  other   and   demurrage   will  be   charged  accordingly. 

(Note.  Reduced  Rate  Order  No.  32  is  superseded  by  the  terms  of  this 
order  and  said  order  is  hereby  revoked  and  canceled  as  of  this  date. 

This  order  does  not  authorize  cancellation  or  extension  of  the  present 
expiration  date  applicable  to  emergency  minimum  weights  on  grain  or  grain 
products). 


Lower  Minimum  Weights  on  Grain  Products 

In  reduced  Rate  Order  No.  488  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  has  ordered  certain  modifications  in  the  mini- 
mum weights  on  grain  products  which  were  put  into  effect 
by  the  Railroad  Administration  and  continued  in  effect  by 
authority  of  the  commission,  because  the  commission  has 
received  complaints  that  the  effect  of  the  emergency  minima 
is  in  some  instances  injurious  to  certain  interests.  The  order 
was  issued  after  an  investigation  of  the  complaints  had  been 
made  at  a  conference  in  St.  Louis  under  the  direction  of 
W.  V.  Hardie,  the  commission's  director  of  traffic,  which  was 
attended  by  representatives  of  the  shippers  and  carriers.  The 
order  is  in  part  as  follows: 

It  appearing  that  while  transportation  conditions  are  still  such  as  to 
make  a  return  to  pre-war  minima  at  this  time  undesirable,  certain  modifi- 
cations in  the  existing  emergency  minima,  as  indicated  in  paragraphs  1  to 
9  below,  should   be   promptly  made  by  all   rail  carriers. 

And  it  appearing  that  there  may  also  be  local  situations  in  sparsely 
settled  regions  of  the  country,  such  as  the  western  portions  of  Nebraska 
and  South  Dakota,  where  further  modifications  may  be  necessary  to 
adequately  care  for  the  situation,  but  the  commission  is  not  in  possession 
of  detailed  information  to  enable  specific  findings  with  respect  thereto  to 
be    made    at    this    time. 

It  is  ordered  that  all  carriers  be,  and  they  are  hereby,  authorized  to 
establish  upon  not  less  than  five  days'  notice  to  the  commission  and  the 
public,  by  filing  ind  posting  in  the  regular  manner  the  minimum  weights, 
rules  and  regulations  specifically  set  forth  in  paragraphs  1  to  9  inclusive 
below,  and  it  is  recommended  to  carriers  that  an  investigation  be  made  of 
local  situations  as  outlined  in  the  preceding  paragraph  and  applications 
filed  for  authority  to  make  such  further  regulations  as  appear  necessary  or 
appropriate. 

(1)  Establish  upon  "molasses  feeds"  and  other  so-called  "wet"  mixed 
stock  feeds  rules  permitting  shipment  subject  to  minimum  weight  of  60,000 
pounds  with  the  proviso  that  actual  weight,  but  not  less  than  40,000  pounds, 
will  apply  when  cars  are  loaded  to  within  three  feet  of  the  roof. 

(2)  Establish  upon  all  grain  products  (including  otlier  commodities  now 
authorized  by  tariffs  to  be  shipped  in  mixed  carloads  with  grain  products) 
now  subject  to  a  minimum  weight  of  60,000  pounds,  rules  authorizing 
the  shipment  of  two  ccnsignments  in  one  car  subject  to  the  provisions 
of  paragraphs  (3)  to  (9)  below,  such  rules  to  apply  alternatively  with 
the  existing  minimum   of   60,000  pounds  on   single  carloads. 


St.  Louis  Bridge  Differential  Approved 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  in  its  decision  in 
the  case  instituted  by  the  St.  Louis  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
finds  that  the  relationship  of  rates  on  coal  from  mines  in 
Illinois  and  Indiana,  under  which  the  rate  to  St.  Louis,  Mo., 
on  the  west  bank  of  the  Mississippi  river,  is  20  cents  a  ton 
higher  than  the  contemporaneous  rate  to  East  St.  Louis,  111., 
directly  opposite  on  the  east  bank,  is  not  improper.  Owing 
to  the  short  haul  on  this  coal,  the  volume  of  the  rate  to  East 
St.  Louis  is  held  to  be  insufificient,  without  an  undue  deple- 
tion of  line-haul  revenues,  to  require  the  absorption  of  this 
differential,  which  is  the  charge  of  the  Terminal  Railroad 
Association  of  St.  Louis  for  the  transfer  of  the  coal  across 
its  Mississippi  river  bridges  and  ferries  and  its  delivery  in 
St.  Louis.  Difference  in  treatment  of  differentials  on  long 
and  short  haul  traffic  is  discussed,  and  the  commission  says 
that  the  mere  fact  that  certain  of  the  lines  that  bring  this 
coal  from  the  mines  to  East  St.  Louis,  as  a  part  of  the 
transportation  to  St.  Louis,  are  proprietary  lines  of  the  ter- 
minal association  referred  to,  which  operates  their  joint 
terminals  as  a  unit  in  and  between  the  St.  Louis  and  East 
St.  Louis  rate  districts,  does  not  require,  as  a  matter  of 
correct  legal  interpretation,  the  application  of  a  common 
rate  to  the  two  districts.  Nor  is  it  material  to  the  issue  pre- 
sented in  this  case  whether  the  cities  of  St.  Louis  and  East 
St.  Louis  are  to  be  viewed  as  together  comprising  but  a 
single  industrial   and   economic  unit. 

The  report  of  the  commission  says  that  only  a  small  part 
of  the  coal  in  question  originates  at  the  Indiana  mines,  which 
are  distant  from  161  to  229  miles  from  East  St.  Louis.  Most 
of  it  originates  at  the  Illinois  mines,  which  are  distant  from 
9  to  124  miles  from  East  St.  Louis,  and  which  are  divided  for 
rate-making  purposes  into  13  related  groups.  .Xs  a  matter 
of  fact,  the  real  issue  relates  to  the  adjustment  from  the 
nearest  and  largest  of  these  Illinois  groups,  which  is  group 
2,   or  the   so-called  "inner  group."     It  is  in   this  group   that 
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about  SO  per  ii'iil  of  tho  comMiu-d  .St.  I.ouis-Ka.st  St.  Louis 
i-oal  oriKiiiatcs.  Tlic  noarcst  iniiu-  in  this  Kroup  is  9  miles, 
anil  tlic  lartliot  S2  miles,  from  L.ist  St.  Louis.  'IMic  weinlitcvl- 
avorage  lianl  from  this  ti!roii|)  to  East  St.  Louis  is  alxnil  _M 
miles. 

.\t  the  time  the  complaint  was  filed  the  rales,  i)it  tun, 
from  uroup  2  were  52' j  cents  to  East  St.  Louis  .iiul  72': 
cents  to  St.  Louis.  The  maximum  rates  from  the  other 
Illinois  Kft)!'!'!*.  which  were  also  the  rates  from  the  Indiana 
mines,  were  75  cents  to  East  St.  Louis  and  95  cents  lo  St. 
Louis.  Hy  General  Order  No.  28  of  the  director  gener.il  of 
railroatis  these  rates  have  ,'«ince  been  increased  JO  cents  from 
the   Illinois  mines  and  25  cents  from  t!ie   Indiana  mines. 

It  was  the  contention  of  the  complainant  that,  in  view  of 
this  extensive  grouping  of  the  mines,  St.  Louis  and  l-^'ist 
St.  Louis,  as  destination  points  separated  only  by  the  Mis- 
sissippi river,  should  also  be  grouped,  on  the  theory  that 
together  the  two  cities  form  in  reality  but  one  industrial 
district,  to  which  a  common  rate  should  ai)ply.  In  this  con- 
nection reference  is  made  by  the  complainant  to  the  fact 
that  the  two  cities  are  treated  as  one  industrial  district  in 
l)oat  rates  on  the  river;  live  stock  rates  from  the  west:  lum- 
ber rates  from  the  south;  and  rates  on  classes  and  commodi- 
ties generally,  except  in  some  instances  on  coal,  from  and 
to  points  beyond  a  hundred-mile  zone. 

The  differential  has  been  20  cents  since  1906.  Prior  to 
tiiat  time,  when  the  rate  to  St.  Louis  was  tho  coml)ination 
on  East  St.  Louis,  it  was  30  cents.  The  Illinois  coniniission 
has  permitted  changes  from  time  to  time  in  the  intrastate 
rates  to  East  St.  Louis,  contemporaneously  with  changes  in 
the  interstate  rates  to  St.  Louis,  in  order  to  preser\c  the 
present  differential. 

For  the  year  1916  the  tax  valuation  of  the  Eads  bridge  was 
$4,200,005,  and  for  the  Merchants'  bridge  $1,420,205.  Based 
on  valuation  per  mile  of  Illinois  railroads,  as  determined  by 
the  Illinois  State  Board  of  Equalization,  the  tax  valuation  of 
the  Eads  bridge  is  equivalent,  using  these  roads  as  illustra- 
tive, to  174  miles  of  the  Chicago  &  Eastern  Illinois;  269 
miles  of  the  Louisville  &  Nashville;  360  miles  of  the  Chicago, 
Peoria  &  St.  Louis;  470  miles  of  the  Litchfield  &  Madison; 
and  197  miles  of  the  St.  Louis  &  O'Fallon.  Similarly  with 
respect  to  the  Merchants'  bridge  the  figures  for  these  roads 
range  from  58  to  187  miles.  At  the  St.  Louis  end  of  the 
Eads  bridge  the  coal  passes  through  a  tunnel  about  a  mile 
long  through  a  congested  portion  of  St.  Louis. 

"It  was  urged  by  the  complainant,"  the  commission  says, 
"that  the  facilities  of  the  terminal  association  have  been  acquired, 
managed  and  operated  as  a  unit,  embracing  both  sides  of  the 
river  and  the  transfer  across,  and  that  they  can  not  be  diivded 
for  the  sole  purpose  of  making  different  rates  to  the  respec- 
tive points — in  short,  that  'a  unified  terminal  means  a  uniform 
rate  therein.'  In  other  words,  the  complainant  views  the 
matter  as  one  of  law-,  in  which  the  question  of  greater  service 
by  the  terminal  association  on  St.  Louis  coal  than  on  East 
St.  Louis  coal  has  no  more  place  than  has  the  similar  question  of 
difference  in  cost  of  service  by  the  association  on  coal  destined  to 
different  industries  in  St.  Louis  itself,  which  is  not  reflected 
in  the  rate. 

"In  this  connection  criticism  is  made  by  the  complainant 
of  the  fact  that  on  East  St.  Louis  coal  the  proprietary  lines 
absorb  the  terminal  association's  charge  of  10  cents  a  ton 
for  terminal  delivery,  whereas  on  St.  Louis  coal  they  make 
no  absorption  of  anj-  part  of  that  association's  charge  of  20 
cents  a  ton,  but  retain  their  full  rate  for  the  satiie  service 
that  they  render  on  their  East  St.  Louis  coal.  The  reason 
for  this  absorption  on  the  east-side  coal  is  said  by  the  de- 
fendants to  be  the  competition  of  carriers  that  make  deliv- 
eries on  their  own  lines  direct  from  the  mines,  with  the  re- 
sult that  unless  the  lines  that  do  not  reach  those  same  indus- 
tries with  their  own  rails  absorb  the  terminal  association's 
charge,  they  will  be  shut  out  of  those  industries  with  their 
coal.  This  10  cents  a  ton,  it  should  be  explained,  is  the  maxi- 
mum of  the  east-side  absorption.  When  another  line,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  terminal  association,  performs  a  second  terminal 
service,  the  shipper  is  required  to  pay  for  that  service  $3 
a  car. 

"It  is  the  assertion  of  the  proprietary  lines,  and  particularly 
of  certain  nonproprietary  lines,  that  they  could  not  continue  also 


hi  ali>orb  thi.s  13  cents  a  Um,  if  ihey  should  be  required,  as  a 
result  of  this  proceeding,  to  absorb  ihe  terminal  association's 
charge  of  20  cents  a  ton,  and  that  the  result  would  accordingly 
be  liiat  the  shippers  of  nearly  two-thirds  of  the  entire  coal  ton- 
\iAK<--  of  the  St.  Louis  district  would  be  re<|nired  to  pay  13  cents 
.1  um  more  than  the  shijjpcrs  of  the  other  third,  in  order  that 
liic  one-tliird  mighl  be  placed  on  a  rale  parity  with  the  shippers 
of  the  East  St.  Louis  coal.  .Mlhough  the  allegations  of  the  peti- 
tion are  directed  against  rales  which  apply  to  the  whole  of  the 
St.  Louis  district,  it  appears  that  the  primary  concern  of  the 
inmplainant  is  in  the  rates  lo  iioints  of  delivery  reached  by  the 
tirniinal  association.  It  seems  to  be  the  contention  of  the  com- 
plainant with  respect  to  shipments  destined  lo  points  of  delivery 
beyond  the  rails  of  that  association,  on  wiiicii  tiie  13  cents  a  ton 
is  absorbed,  that  tiiis  is  a  mailer  of  compelilioii  for  the  east-side 
lines  to  settle  for  themselves,  and  witii  which  the  complainant  ii 
not  concerned. 

"In  addition  to  ihe  14  proprietary  lines  of  ihe  terminal  associa- 
tion the  allegations  of  liie  petition  are  directed  also  against  7 
nonproprietary  lines,  or  lines  which  have  no  stock  interest  in  the 
terminal  association  and  which  in  1917  originated  and  trans- 
ported to  East  St.  Louis,  for  interchange  with  that  association 
for  completion  of  the  transportation,  about  55  per  cent  of  the 
total  vohiiTie  of  St.  Louis  coal  received  from  the  Illinois  mines. 
Five  of  these  are  short  roads  carrying  coal  almost  exclusively. 
These  nonproprietary  lines,  however,  are  permitted  the  use  of 
the  facilities  of  the  terminal  association  on  the  same  terms  as  the 
l)roprietary  lines.  They  make  the  same  absorptions  of  10  cents  a 
ton  on  the  East  St.  Louis  coal  and  13  cents  a  ton  on  the  St.  Louis 
coal  that  the  proprietary  lines  do. 

".Subsiantially  the  foregoing  general  situation  was  presented  in 
The  aiiitois  Coal  Cases,  32  I.  C.  C,  659,  decided  January  29,  1915, 
where  the  propriety  of  this  same  differential  of  20  cents  a  ton 
was  upheld.  Conditions  have  not  essentially  changed  since  then. 
Neither  the  subsequent  increase  in  the  rates  to  both  St.  Louis 
and  East  St.  Louis,  nor  the  direct  operation  of  the  railroads  tjy 
the  federal  government  has  changed  either  the  fact  or  the  amount 
of  this  differential.  Nor  has  the  subsequent  construction  by  the 
city  of  St.  Louis  of  the  new  Municipal  bridge  to  connect  the  point 
with  P-ast  St.  Louis,  stressed  particularly  and  at  great  length  by 
the  complainant,  any  material  effect  upon  the  present  issue.  Per- 
haps the  only  power  that  the  commission,  in  any  event,  would 
have  in  connection  with  the  use  of  this  bridge  by  the  trunk  lines 
would'  be  to  require  ihem.  on  a  reasonable  and  proper  basis,  to 
establish  through  routes  and  joint  rates  with  some  municipal  or 
other  railway  which  might  in  future  be  organized  and  constructed 
to  operate  over  it. 

"The  record  clearly  indicates  that  the  service  rendered  by  the 
transportation  agencies  in  the  through  routes  from  the  mines  to 
final  points  of  delivery  is  greater,  both  from  the  standpoint  of 
mileage  and  of  expense  per  mile,  on  the  St.  Louis  coal  than  it  is 
on  the  East  St.  Louis  coal.  The  service  beyond  East  St.  Louis 
on  the  St.  Louis  coal  is  over  expensive  bridges  and  through  a 
congested  metropolitan  city  district,  where  the  cost  of  terminal 
acquisition  and  upkeep  is  very  great. 

■'This  case  is  not  one  to  be  decided  on  technical  theories,  but 
as  a  practical  proposition  of  rate  making,  in  which  the  interests, 
not  only  of  the  shippers  of  the  St.  Louis  district,  but  as  well 
those  of  the  East  St.  Louis  district,  are  to  be  carefully  consid- 
ered. East  St.  Louis  is  in  a  real  sense  located  right  at  the  door 
of  the  Illinois  coal  deposits,  where  its  cost  of  transportation  is 
favorably  affected  by  the  short  distance  from  the  mines,  and  by 
its  location  on  the  near  side  of  a  great  river,  and  is  entitled, 
within  the  reasonable  limits  of  rate  making,  to  all  the  benefits  of 
that  location.  The  two  cities  are  in  active  competition  with  each 
other  in  the  location  of  new  industries.  Each  city  has  its  advan- 
tages and  disadvantages,  industrial  and  economic.  It  must  be 
recognized,  however,  that  East  St.  Louis  has  a  natural  advantage 
of  location  over  St.  Louis  with  respect  to  this  Illinois  coal,  of 
which  it  should  be  deprived  by  a  readjustment  of  rates  only  upon 
a  clear  showing  of  justification.  East  St.  Louis  has  grown  rapidly 
in  recent  years,  but  there  is  no  showing  upon  this  record  that  this 
has  been  due  to  any  maladjustment  of  the  rates  on  this  Illinois 
coal,  at  the  expense  of  St.  Louis,  which  has  also  made  rapid 
progress  industrially." 

The  St.  Louis  Chamber  of  Commerce  was  represented  in  this 
case  by  Joseph  \V.  Folk,  who  resigned  as  chief  counsel  for  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  to  become  counsel  for  the 
association. 
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State  Commissions 

The  Public  UtilitiL-^  CommissiDii  ol  the  State  of  Idaho  has 
brought  an  action  before  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
asking  that  the  Northern  Pacitk  Railroad,  the  Oregon-Washing- 
ton Railroad  &  Navigation  Company,  and  the  Camas  Prairie 
Railroad  Company  (the  latter  controlled  by  the  two  others)  be 
ordered  to  extend  the  Camas  Prairie  Railroad  from  Senn,  Idaho, 
to  connect  with  the  Pacific  &  Idaho  Northern  at  New  Meadows, 
Idaho.  The  line  of  the  proposed  extension  lies  entirely  within  the 
state  of  Idaho.  This  action  is  taken  to  improve  transportation 
facilities  between  the  north  and  south  ends  of  the  state.  It  is 
declared  that  competition  will  be  stimulated  between  the  rail- 
roads and  that  this  line  will  open  up  new  mineral  deposits,  lum- 
ber and  agricultural  possibilities.  It  will  reduce  distance  and 
time  between  Boise,  Idaho,  and  Spokane,  Wash.  At  the  present 
time  it  is  necessary  in  going  froin  northern  to  southern  Idaho 
by  rail  to  travel  through  the  states  of  Washington  and  Oregon 
by  a  roundabout  route,  taking  22  hours  to  go  from  Boise  to 
Lewiston,  and  25  hours  from  Boise  to  Spokane,  Wash.  The  dis- 
tance from  Boise  to  Lewiston  over  the  present  route  is  approxi- 
mately 453  miles,  and  to  Spokane  about  517  miles.  The  proposed 
railroad  would  shorten  this  distance  by  approximately  118  miles. 
The  hearing  will  be  held  on  September  16. 

Personnel  of  Commissions 

Henry  Jones  Ford,  professor  of  politics  at  Princeton  Uni- 
versity, who  was  gi\en  a  recess  appointment  as  a  member  of 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  by  the  President  after 
the  Senate  had  failed  to  contirm  his  appointmetit  and  that  of 
James  Duncan  and  Mark  \V.  Potter,  took  the  oath  of  office 
in  Washington  on  June  11  and  was  expected  to  begin  par- 
ticipating in  the  work  of  the  commission  this  week.  By  vir- 
tue of  the  recess  appointment  he  is  entitled  to  sit  with  the 
commission  until  the  Senate  has  had  an  opportunity  to  con- 
firm the  appointment  at  the  next  session;  but  his  salary  for 
the  period  depends  upon  his  confirmation  at  that  time,  unless 
it  should  be  taken  care  of  by  a  special  appropriation. 

The  Bureau  of  Service  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion, of  which  F.  G.  Robbins  is  director,  is  increasing  its  organi- 
zation, by  the  appointment  of  three  assistant  directors.  E.  H. 
De  Groot,  formerly  superintendent  of  transportation  of  the  Chi- 
cago &  Eastern  Illinois,  director  of  the  Bureau  of  Car  Service 
of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  in  1917,  assistant  mana- 
ger of  the  Car  Service  Section  of  the  Railroad  Administration 
in  1918  and  assistant  lo  the  director  of  the  Division  of  Operation 
in  1919,  has  joined  the  stafif  this  week,  and  R.  E.  Quirk,  examiner 
of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  and  J.  C.  Roth,  formerly 
of  the  Pacific  Coast  oftice  of  the  Commission  on  Car  Service, 
have  also  been  appointed.  F.  C.  Smith,  an  inspector  for  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  has  been  appointed  chief  in- 
spector Since  the  termination  of  federal  control  Mr.  De  Groot 
has  been  winding  up  the  affairs  of  the  Division  of  Operation. 

Court  News 

Carrier  May  Waive  Limitation  of  Time 

for  Bringing  Action 

The  Minnesota  Supreme  Court  holds  that  a  carrier,  issuing 
a  bill  of  lading  containing  a  four  months  limitation  provision 
for  making  claim  for  loss  for  failure  to  deliver,  may  wa'we 
such  provision.— Welch  Co.  v.  Chicago,  M.  &  St.  P.  (Minn.), 
175  N.  W.  100. 

Extra  Switchman— Course  of  Employment 

An  extra  switchman,  employed  from  day  to  day,  reported 
for  work,  and,  after  being  told  there  was  no  employment, 
climbed  on  a  moving  freight  train  for  his  own  convenience  in 
going  home,  and  was  struck  by  a  viaduct  under  which  the 
train  passed.  The  Illinois  Supreme  Court  holds  that  the 
accident  did  not  arise  out  of  and  in  the  course  of  his  em- 
ployment within  the  Workmen's  Compensation  Act,  his  em- 
ployment havihg  ceased  and  his  act  having  no  connection 
with  employment  by  the  railroad.— Michigan  Central  v.  In- 
dustrial Commission  (111.),  125  N.  E.  278. 


Automobile  Driver's  Negligence  at 

Crossing  Imputed  to  Occupant 

The  South  Carolina  Supreme  Court  holds  that  where  an 
automobile  driver,  in  driving  the  automobile  to  a  station, 
acted  on  the  directions  of  occupants  of  the  car,  who  wanted 
to  board  a  train,  the  management  of  the  automobile  was  the 
concurrent  act  of  the  driver  and  the  occupants  and  the  negli- 
gence of  the  driver  in  driving  at  excessive  speed  was  im- 
puted to  an  occupant  precluding  recovery  from  the  railroad 
for  injuries  at  the  crossing. — Langley  v.  Southern  (S.  Car.), 
101  S.  E.  286. 

Overvaluation  of  Railroad  Bridge 

Property  Properly  Reduced 

In  an  action  by  a  railroad  against  a  city,  attacking  the 
valuation  of  a  bridge  for  taxation,  the  Iowa  Supreme  Court 
held  the  evidence  insufficient  to  shovs^  that  the  taxing  authori- 
ties sought  to  impose  an  unequal  burden  on  the  railroad, 
although  they  were  evidently  induced,  on  account  of  the 
large  income  from  the  bridge,  which  was  leased  by  its  owner 
to  various  other  railroad  corporations  at  a  large  annual  rental, 
to  greatly  overestimate  its  actual  value,  which  was  properly 
reduced  by  the  trial  court. — Union  Pac.  v.  Council  P)lufifs 
(Iowa),  175  N.  W.  7. 

Workmen's  Compensation  Act — Burden  of 

Proof  of  Cause  of  Gunshot 

An  engine  hostler  was  last  seen  alive  working  on  an  en- 
gine, and  ten  minutes  thereafter  was  found  lying  by  the 
engine  dead  from  a  bullet  wound.  There  was  nothing  to 
indicate  suicide,  or  by  whom  the  shot  was  fired.  Claim  was 
made  for  his  death  under  the  Pennsylvania  Workmen's  Com- 
pensation Act,  article  3  of  which  provides  that  the  term 
"injury  by  an  accident  in  the  course  of  his  employment,"  as 
used  in  the  act,  shall  not  include  an  injury  "caused  by  an 
act  of  a  third  person  intended  to  injure  the  employee  because 
of  reasons  personal  to  him,  and  not  directed  against  him  as 
an  employee  or  because  of  his  employment."  It  was  held 
by  the  Pennsylvania  Supreme  Court  that  the  burden  was 
upon  the  employer,  seeking  to  escape  liability,  to  show  that 
the  injury  came  within  this  exception. — Keyes  v.  New  York, 
Ontario  &  Western   (Pa.),  108  Atl,  406. 

Unforeseen  Derailment — A  Bull's  Combativeness 

In  an  action  for  the  death  of  a  fireman,  due  to  a  bull  going 
on  the  track  and  causing  a  derailment,  it  appeared  that  the 
bull  was  grazing  15  or  20  steps  from  the  track  until  the  train 
was  within  40  feet  of  the  point  of  impact,  when  he  started 
across  the  track,  derailing  the  train.  The  North  Carolina 
Supreme  Court  held  that  a  nonsuit  was  proper,  though  the 
whistle  was  not  blown  when  the  animal  was  seen.  It  is  not 
the  absolute  duty  of  the  railroad  company  to  sound  the 
whistle  in  all  cases  when  the  animals  are  near  the  track. 
After  contrasting  the  nervous  and  excitable  characteristics 
of  the  horse,  dog  and  turkey  with  the  phlegmatic  nature  and 
.slow  movements  of  the  goose,  as  shown  in  railroad  damage 
cases,  the  court  said  that  so  characteristic  of  the  bull  is  its 
refusal  to  yield  to  warning,  persuasion,  or  force  that  the 
sounding  of  the  whistle  would  in  all  probability  have  been 
regarded  as  the  challenge  for  battle. — Enloe  v.  Southern  (N. 
Car.),  101  S.  E.  556. 

Railroad's  Application  for  Certificate  of 

Convenience  and  Necessity 

The  New  York  Court  of  Appeals  holds  that,  in  granting 
permission  to  construct  a  railroad  under  section  S3  of  the 
state  Public  Service  Commission  Law,  the  commission  cannot 
predicate  its  permission  upon  the  condition  that  an  exact 
line  of  construction  specified  by  the  commission  shall  be 
adopted.  Where  the  commission  granted  a  certificate  of  con- 
venience and  necessity,  under  Railroad  Law,  §  9,  with  the 
erroneous  idea  that  it  could  specify  the  exact  location  of  the 
proposed  road  when  granting  permission  to  construct  under 
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scctiiMi  5,V  llic  iirilcr  Ki'-xitiiiK  lln-  ccrtificntc  was  luld  imalul, 
as  well  as  tlu'  one  umlir  tlio  I'oiiiniissioiis  Law,  siiici-  tlic 
orders  arc  intcrdepciulcnt,  and  not  separable.  In  an  applica- 
tion for  such  a  certificate  the  railroad  need  not  file  a  map 
indicating  with  precision  the  proposed  location  of  the  road, 
nor  is  the  commission  limited  to  a  consideration  of  the  routes 
shown  by  maps  filed  during  the  proceedings. — People  ex  rcl 
New  York  Central  (N.  Y.\  125  N.   E    438. 

Crossing  Accident — Contributing 

Negligence  of  Automobile  Passenger 

In  an  action  against  a  railroad  lor  inuiries  to  a  i>as>eii^;er 
in  an  automobile,  instructions  to  the  jury  were  held  erroneous 
as  mi.sleading  which  told  the  jury  that  the  railroad  had  the 
burden  of  showing  its  freedom  from  negligence,  and  that  a 
showing  that  it  had  given  the  statutory  signals,  at  the  cross- 
ing in  question,  of  the  train's  approach,  did  not  relieve  it  of 
such  burden.  Smoke  from  a  freight  train,  trees,  weeds  and 
foliage  obscuring  the  view  of  approaching  trains,  and  the 
conformation  of  the  ground  in  the  vicinity  of  the  crossing, 
were  proper  to  be  considered  by  the  jury  in  determining 
whether  the  plaintiff  had  exercised  reasonable  care  for  her 
own  safety.  An  instruction  on  contributory  negligence 
should  not  have  embraced  facts  and  circumstances  "that 
may  appear  in  the  evidence  in  this  case,"  but  should  have 
been  limited  to  facts  and  circumstances  existing  or  occurring 
prior  to  the  collision.  Judgment  for  the  plaintiff  was  re- 
versed and  a  new  trial  ordered. — Lake  Erie  &  Western  v. 
Douglas  (Ind.),  125  N.  E.  474. 

Liability  for  Defective  Locomotive  Boiler 

In  an  action  under  the  federal  Employers'  Liability  Act 
for  injuries  to  a  locomotive  fireman  while  attempting  to  tap 
the  valve  of  blow-off  cock  when  the  valve  would  not  close, 
the  specification  of  negligence  being  that  the  blow-ofif  cock 
was  defective  as  to  its  valve  and  its  discharge  pipe,  an  in- 
struction that  the  railroad  was  bound  to  furnish  the  plaintiff 
a  locomotive  boiler  which  was  safe  to  be  used  both  as  to 
the  boiler  and  as  to  its  appurtenances,  and  to  keep  and  main- 
tain the  same  in  such  condition  at  all  times  so  as  not  to  ex- 
pose the  plaintiff  to  hazard  or  risk,  was  held  by  the  Iowa 
Supreme  Court  to  conform  to  the  Locomotive  Boiler  Act 
as  amended  and  the  federal  Employers'  Liability  Act,  and 
not  subject  to  objection  because  it  ignored  the  question  of 
negligence.  Since  the  latter  act  and  the  Safety  Appliance 
Act  enjoin  certain  specific  duties  upon  employers,  a  breach 
of  which  is  declared  to  be  unlawful  and  punishable,  a  breach 
constitutes  negligence  as  a  matter  of  law,  and  it  is  immaterial 
whether  the  term  "negligence"  is  used  for  the  purpose  of 
submission  of  the  case  to  the  jury.  The  question  whether 
the  Locomotive  Boiler  Act  imposes  on  the  railroad  an  ab- 
solute duty,  or  only  a  duty  to  use  due  care,  is  not  open  to 
the  state  court,  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  hav- 
ing construed  the  Safety  Appliance  Acts  as  imposing  an  ab- 
solute duty  as  distinguished  from  the  qualified  duty  at  com- 
mon law  to  use  due  care. — Thornton  v.  Minneapolis  &  St  L 
(Iowa),  175  N.  W.  71. 

Nature  and  Extent  of  Railroad's  Right  to  Its  Way 

In  a  suit  by  a  railroad  to  have  its  rights  declared  under  two 
deeds  to  it  of  land  for  railway  purposes  the  question  pre- 
sented was  whether  the  railroad  company  was  entitled  to 
100  feet  on  each  side  of  the  center  line  of  its  main  line  or 
only  to  enough  land  for  a  main  line  and  a  side  track.  The 
Tennessee  Supreme  Court  holds  that  the  grantor  as  owner 
of  the  fee,  subject  to  the  railroad's  easement,  could  subject  the 
land  to  any  use  which  he  saw  proper,  but  so  as  not  to  inter- 
fere with  the  use  of  the  land  for  railroad  purposes.  Such 
occupation  by  the  grantor  is  not  adverse  to  the  company's 
claim.  Therefore  the  fact  that  the  owner  and  his  successors 
had  occupied  the  land  for  many  years  was  no  bar  to  the 
railroad  company's  right  to  recover  possession  of  the  right 
of  way.  A  right  of  way  "for  a  railroad,  according  to  the 
provisions  of  the  charter,"  was  conveyed  by  deed,  in  which 
the  width  of  the  right  of  way  was  left  blank.  It  was  held 
that  the  deed  did  not  convey  merely  the  width  of  the  main 


line  and  ^-ide  track,  but  a  right  of  way  of  the  width  of  200 
feet,  as  <letermined  by  the  company's  charter,  though  a  later 
deed  described  a  station  site  175  wide  on  one  side  of  the 
track.  The  fact  that  the  company  docs  not  require  the  full 
width  of  the  right  of  way  at  any  particular  time  for  railroad 
purposes,  and  therefore  does  not  use  it  in  connection  with 
the  construction  and  operation  of  its  road,  is  no  evidence 
of  an  abandonment.  Before  an  abandonment  can  be  estab- 
lished there  must  be  shown  the  intention  on  the  part  of  the 
company  to  cease  maintaining  and  operating  its  road  over  the 
right  of  way.  The  adverse  holding  of  the  surface  of  the 
land  by  the  owner  of  the  fee,  and  an  acquiescence  therein 
by  the  company,  are  no  indications  of  an  abandonment.  A 
railroad  company  is  without  pow'er  to  divest  itself  of  any 
part  of  its  right  of  way  so  as  to  cripple  it  in  the  discharge 
of  its  duties  to  the  public — Southern  v.  Vann  (Tenn.),  216 
S.  W.  727. 


United  States  Supreme  Court 

Interstate  Movement  of  Coal  Weighed  Enroute 

.\  claim  was  made  under  the  Pennsylvania  Workmen's 
Compensation  Act  for  the  death  of  a  trainman  of  the  Phila- 
delphia &  Reading  and  an  award  allowed.  The  case  was 
taken  to  the  Ll^nited  States  Supreme  Court.  The  man's 
duties  never  took  him  out  of  Pennsylvania  and  when  injured 
be  belonged  to  a  crew  moving  a  train  of  loaded  cars  from 
Locust  Gap  Colliery  to  Locust  Summit  Yard,  two  miles. 
The  ultimate  destination  of  some  of  these  cars  was  outside 
of  Pennsylvania.  This  appeared  from  cards  or  memoranda 
delivered  to  the  conductor.  The  cars  were  inspected, 
weighed  and  billed  at  Shamokin  Scales.  Freight  charges  at 
through  rates  were  assessed  and  paid  for  the  entire  distance, 
beginning  at  the  mine. 

The  claimants  maintained  that  the  coal  in  cars  carded  for 
transportation  as  above  described  did  not  become  part  of 
interstate  commerce  until  the  cars  reached  Shamokin  Scales 
and  were  there  weighed  and  billed.  The  Supreme  Court 
holds  that  the  coal  was  in  the  course  of  transportation  to 
another  state  when  the  cars  left  the  mine,  and  the  judgment 
was  therefore  reversed.  Mr.  Justice  Clarke  dissented.  De- 
cided June  1,  1920. 

Right  of  Way  Over  Public  Lands 

in  Indian  Reservation 

The  Union  Pacific  has  won  its  suit  to  obtain  possession 
of  certain  lands  in  Kansas,  formerly  part  of  the  Pottawa- 
tomie Indian  Reservation,  which  lie  in  the  margins  of  the 
400-foot  strip  claimed  by  it  as  legal  successor  of  the  original 
grantee,  the  Leavenworth,  Pawnee  &  Western.  The  ques- 
tion in  the  case  was,  Were  the  lands  involved  "public  lands" 
within  the  meaning  of  the  Acts  of  Congress  of  July  1,  1862, 
and  July  2,  1864,  granting  a  right  of  way  to  the  Leavenworth, 
Pawnee  &  Western  and  its  successors?  The  case  was  tried 
in  the  court  below  on  an  agreed  statement  of  facts  and  re- 
sulted in  a  judgment  for  the  railroad,  without  opinion.  The 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  has  affirmed  that  judg- 
ment. The  opinion,  by  Mr.  Justice  McReynolds,  reads,  in 
part:  "In  Kindred  v.  Union  Pacific,  225  V.  S.  582,  596,  lands 
in  the  Delaware  Diminished  Indian  Reservation — east  of  the 
Pottawatomies — were  declared  'public  lands'  within  the  in- 
tendment of  the  right  of  way  clause,  act  of  1862,  although 
then  actually  occupied  by  individual  members  of  the  Tribe 
under  assignments  executed  as  provided  by  treaty.  That 
case  renders  clear  the  definite  purpose  of  Congress  to  treat 
Indian  Reservations,  subject  to  its  control,  as  public  lands 
within  the  right  of  way  provision.  This  provision  is  not  to 
be  regarded  as  bestowing  bounty  on  the  railroad;  it  stands 
upon  a  somewhat  different  footing  from  private  grants  and 
should  receive  liberal  construction  favorable  to  the  purposes 
in  view.  United  States  v.  Denver  &  Rio  Grande,  150  U.  S. 
1,  8,  14."  The  right  of  way  provision  in  the  act  of  1862  is 
of  "200  feet  in  width  on  each  side  of  said  railroad  where  it 
may  pass  over  the  public  lands."  Mr.  Justice  Clarke  dis- 
sented. Justices  Holmes,  Pitney  and  Brandeis  did  not  par- 
ticipate in   the  decision.     Decided  June   7,   1920. 
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Foreign  Railw^ay  News 


The  government  of  Chile  is  planning  to  buy  in  the  United 
States  cars  and  locomotives  to  the  amount  of  $8,000,000; 
and  the  Chilean  Embassy,  at  Washington,  announces  that 
bids  are  to  be  asked  for. 

The  South  African  Government  has  acquired  three  prize 
vessels,  the  Spattle,  5,133  tons,  the  Huntress,  4,997  tons,  and 
the  Apolda.  4.939  tons  gross  register.  These  vessels  are  be- 
ing worked  by  the  Administration  and  are  being  used  to 
take  to  South  Africa  large  quantities  of  overdue  material 
of  which  there  is  such  urgent  need,  and  to  carry  cargoes  of 
South  African  products  in  the  outward  direction. 


The  Exports  of  Cars  in  April 

The  exports  of  railway  cars  from  the  United  States  in  the 
month  of  April,  as  reported  by  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  &  Do- 
mestic Commerce,  amounted  to  seventeen  passenger  cars  and 
2,761  freight  cars,  of  a  total  value  of  $5,615,185.  Of  the  passen- 
ger cars  one  went  to  Mexico,  fourteen  to  Cuba,  one  to  Argentina, 
and  one  to  New  Zealand.  The  distribution  of  the  freight  cars, 
and  other  items  from  the  table,  are  shown  below.  The  total  in 
the  last  column  includes  ten  items  not  here  shown,  all  of  them 
less  than  $1,000  each: 


Countries 


Freight  and  miscel.    For  other  railways 


Number 


France     , 986     $2,335,864 


Italy .' 1,060 

England    

Canada    39 

Honduras    SO 

Mexico 15 

Cuba 489 

Dominican   Republic    20 

Argentina     

Bolivia    2 

Brazil    

Peru    

Venezuela   

China    

Kwantung     

Japan     

Philippine    Islands    

French    Africa    100 


1,915,640 


83,983 
45,650 

5,629 
686,829 

2,400 


8.1S 


Number 

'52 

'$7^548 

20 
25 
10 

1.804 

22,368 

5,500 

2 

900 

20 

45,040 

Parts 
of  cars 

$166,446 

1,921 

1,341 

41,512 

2,54i 

166,083 

866 

1,834 


298.786 


2,447 

15,300 

33,910 

4,900 

3,925 

5,206 

40.494 

625 

41,556 

574 

Total     2,761     $5,382,961         295       $109,765       $524,918 


Exports  of  Locomotives 

Exports  of  steam  locomotives  from  the  United  States  in  the 
month  of  April,  as  reported  by  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and 
Domestic  Commerce,  amounted  in  value  to  about  four  and  one- 
half  millions,  as  shown  below  : 


Craiiitries  Number 

Poland   and   Danzig..  42  $1,960,870 

Italv     55  578,000 

Canada     5  41,900 

Mexico     2  21,700 

Tamaica     3  106.770 

Cuba    3  72.850 

French  West  Indies.  1  9.205 

Brazil    II  334,000 


Number 


Countries 

Colombia    1 

Peru     5 

China    8 

Kwantung    3 

Philippine    Islands...  9 

British    South   Africa  7 


$43,975 
120,410 
486,800 
127.755 
180,511 
364,990 


Total    157     $4,449,736 


Condition  of  Rolling  Stock  in  South  Africa 

Notwithstanding  the  number  of  new  engines  and  cars 
placed  in  service  recently,  rolling  stock  conditions,  as  re- 
ported by  the  Railroad  Administration,  are  still  serious, 
especially  in  respect  of  engine  power.  The  following  stock 
is  out  of  commission  under  or  waiting  repair: 

No.  out  Percentage 

of  service  of  total 

Engines     452  27.50 

Coaches    355  13.01 

Goods   vehicles    1,292  4.43 

The  workshop  accommodation  and  machinery  are  inadequate. 
Difficulty  was  experienced  during  the  war  in  carrying  out 
workshop  extensions  and  improvements  and  in  obtaining  de- 
livery of  the  new  machinery  required,  so  that  though  traffic 
was    increasing    with    extraordinary    rapidity,    the    administra- 


tion was  unable  to  obtain  cars  and  engines  to  handle  it 
properly.  This  year's  program  in  respect  of  workshops  and 
machinery  provided  for  an  expenditure  of  £360,000.  Pro- 
posals had  previously  been  sanctioned  but  not  carried  out, 
owing  to  the  war,  so  that  works  are  now  in  hand  and  ma- 
chinerv  on  order  estimated  to  cost  roughly  something  over 
£1,000,000. 


Export  of  Wheels  and  Axles  in  April 

The  exports  from  this  country  of  car  wheels  and  axles  during 
the  month  of  April,  as  reported  by  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and 
Domestic  Commerce,  amounted  in  value  to  $593,394.  From  the 
list  of  amounts  by  countries  we  take  the  following,  omitting 
eleven  items  which  are  less  than  $500  each: 


Countries 

France     $282,633 


I  tab- 
Spain     

England     

Canada     

Mexico      

Cuba     

Dominican    Republic 
Argentina     


12,996 

4,985 

962 

36,768 

35,820 

48,716 

1,161 

905 


Countries 
Brazil     . . . 
Chile     ... 
Colombia 
Pf  ru    


China    

Kwantung    

Dutch    East    Indies. 

Japan    

Philippine    Islands    . 


$3,286 

3.720 

8,991 

5,594 

21,469 

38,632 

14,675 

67,323 

2,928 


Free  Conveyance  of  Baggage  Restored  in  England 

The  British  Minister  of  Transport  has  restored  as  from 
June  14  the  description  and  weight  of  personal  luggage  and 
certain  goods  which  a  railway  passenger  may  convey  with 
him  free  of  charge,  making  the  allowance  the  same  as  before 
the  war.  The  weight  of  luggage  which  a  passenger  is  allowed 
to  carry  free  is  approximately  as  follows: 

1st  class  150  lb.       2nd  class  120  lb.       3rd  class  100  lb. 
Commercial  travelers,  lecturers,  theatrical  touring  companies, 
etc..  are  allowed  a  rather  larger  quantity. 

The  charges  in  Great  Britain  (and  between  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland)  for  ordinary  personal  luggage  and  certain  goods 
in  excess  of  the  above  weight  will  be  as  follows: 

For  distances  not   exceeding  50  miles Half-penny  a  pound 

For  distances  exceeding  50  but  not  exceeding  100  miles.  One  penny  a  pound 
For  distances  exceeding  100  miles iKd.  a  pound 

No  excess  charge  will  be  made  when  the  amount  payable  is 
less  than  six  pence  (12  cents).  These  charges  are  reduced 
by  50  per  cent  in  the  case  of  commercial  travelers,  lecturers, 
emigrants,  fishvvorkers,  merchant  seamen,  ships'  crews,  ship- 
wrecked mariners,  theatrical  companies  and  music  hall 
"artists." 

During  the  war  passengers  were  not  under  any  circum- 
stances allowed  to  take  more  than  100  lb.  of  personal  baggage. 


The  Paralyzed  Railroads  in  Russia 

The  London  Times,  quoting  official  Bolshevist  publications,  says 
that  the  railways  of  Russia  have  served  the  Soviet's  military  pur- 
poses very  well,  but  for  general  purposes  they  have  failed.  The 
army  has  monopolized  the  railways  since  the  commencement  of 
the  war,  and  the  people  are  learning  to  do  without  them.  The 
bulk  of  the  export  traffic  was  completely  suspended  three  years 
before  the  advent  of  Bolshevism  in  November,  1917.  Ordinary 
commercial  traffic  has  throughout  been  reduced  almost  to  the 
vanishing  point.  The  present  railway  position,  though  no  doubt 
calamitous,  does  not  amount  to  a  catastrophe.  It  is  not  new  to 
Russia. 

The  Russian  transport  problem  has  never  been  measurable  in 
terms  even  of  locomotive  horse-power.  The  president  of  the 
Soviet  Economic  Committee  complained  in  a  recent  report  that 
the  proportion  of  disabled  locomotives  amounted  to  59.5  per  cent, 
as  compared  with  a  maximum  of  15  per  cent  before  the  war. 
Before  the  war  the  rate  of  repair  in  the  locomotive  shops  was 
about  8  per  cent  a  month  and  during  some  part  of  the  war  re- 
pairs were  done  at  higher  pressure,  but  since  the  revolution  in 
November,  1917,  the  rate  of  repair  has  been  down  to  1  per  cent 
a  month  ;  today  it  has  risen  to  "not  over  2  per  cent,"  and  the  stock 
of  locomotives  is  being  reduced  at  the  rate  of  20O  a  month,  thus 
further  curtailing  the  transport  of  raw  materials  from  the  newly 
conquered  territories  to  the  manufacturing  centers,  while  factory 
hands  are  idle.    Up  to  the  present  time  the  Bolshevists  have  only 
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been   abli'   In   iK  .u    oiu-   siiirK'    iniiui-.il    liain    \nr   munlli    lium    llu' 
Urals. 

Exports  of  Materials  in  April 

E.\|iiirls  of  rails  irom  tlic  liiitcd  SlaHs  in  the  iiinmli  ni  Apiil, 
as  reported  by  the  lUircau  of  I'orcinii  aiul  Domestic  Commerce, 
amounted  to  46.564  tons,  and  the  value  of  these  and  other  track 
materials  exported  during  the  nunuli  ajigregated  $3,61«,40t<,  as 
shown  in  tiic  tabic  below : 


Spikes 


Countries  Pounds 

Belqiiini     

Dcnm.irk     

France     •  •  • 

(Germany     

Nclherlancts     

Norway      

Portugal     ....    

Kotimania      13.650 

Spain      

England     

Scotland     

Can.->da     147.822 

Costa    Rica     10,000 

r.iiatcmala     

Honduras     22.900 

Nicaragua     2.000 

Panama     7.'>,770 

Salvador      1.200 

Mexico     ..     211,768 

Jamaica      30.400 

Trinidad   and   Tobago 

Other   R.    West    Indies 

Cuba     928,643 

French   West   Indies.  . .       19.290 
Dominican    Republic    . .         3,600 

Argentina    31,430 

Bolivia     

Brazil     527.124 


Chile 

Colombia     

Ecuador     

British   Guiana 
Dutch    Guiana 

Paraguay     

Peru     

Uruguay     

Venezuela     ... 
China 


23.300 
2.400 

lO.OOO 

210 

3,600 

4.579 

67,417 


14.285 

40,720 

Kwantung     100.800 

British    India     334,500 

Strjits    Setilements    . 

Dutch    East    Indies 940 

Hongkong     52.0n0 

lapan 910,679 

New    Zealand    

Philippine    Islands    205.808 

British    South    Africa..     117,102 
Portuguese    Africa     


$467 


5.477 
960 

'  i',324 
126 
5,475 
66 
8,174 
1,352 


36,934 

2,.^90 

330 

1,283 

'3i'.884 
1,315 
133 
525 
68 
165 
362 
2,637 

'  "i^osi 

980 
3.335 
17,982 

42 

845 
36,361 


Tons 

201 

160 

1,286 

45 

70 

267 

11 


48 

190 

10,325 


15 

2,583 

829 


1.359 

77 


32 

20 

3.817 


2.456 

1,863 

50 


$12,791 

6,219 

76,272 

2,772 

3,549 

23,806 

635 

"  i9,i63 
656 


43,552 
3.750 


12,675 

60,785 

2,736 

9,935 

551.958 

82 

30,800 

""966 
167,440 
42,915 


73,503 
4,498 

13.055 

5,100 

2,025 

1,134 

221,033 

l,663!26i 

821 

136,332 

107.215 

2,798 


Switches, 
frogs, 
splice 

bars,  etc. 

$650 

102,044 

3,400 


65 

5,563 

50 


6,940 
89 

1,920 

'i8",396 
4,445 

'  "378 

167,979 

975 

3.307 

7,025 

1.059 

106,594 

14,525 

86 

1,412 


3,424 
15,521 

'85^357 

898 

24,692 

74,410 

3,529 


Total 


.3.913.937 


46,564  2,713.080    726.403 


Construction  Work  on  the  Trans-Zambesia  Railway 

According  to  reports  in  the  local  press  construction  work  on 
the  Trans-Zambesia  Railway  will  begin  immediately,  continues 
Mr.  Ray.  The  contract  has  been  let  to  an  English  firin  (Messrs. 
Pauling  &  Co.),  which  has  undertaken  to  turn  over  the  line  in 
complete  working  order  by  the  end  of  March,  1922.  The  contract 
price  is  /SIO.OOO  ($3,941,865  at  par),  and  for  this  sum  it  is  to 
build  the  line,  with  stations,  bridges,  buildings,  and  other  necessary 
work,  including  telegraph  and  telephone  lines,  in  accordance  with 
the  specifications  and  plans  prepared  by  the  company's  engineers. 
Rolling  stock  will  be  an  additional  charge  and  will  be  supplied 
by  the  company.  The  line  will  run  from  about  mile  18  on  the 
Beira  Junction  Railway  to  a  point  on  the  Zambesi  River  opposite 
Chindio,  the  terminus  of  the  Central  Africa  Railway,  and  will 
have  a  length  of  about  165  miles.  It  will  rise  to  a  height  of  1.200 
feet  and  no  serious  engineering  difficulties  are  anticipated.  The 
line  will  form  part  of  a  through  route  from  Cape  Town  to  Lake 
Nyasa.  via  Bulawayo,  Salisbury,  and  Beira. 

Although  this  railroad  runs  entirely  within  Portuguese  territory, 
it  is  primarily  a  British  enterprise  for  the  purpose  of  opening  up 
the  British  Nyasaland  Protectorate,  which  will  gain  thereby  direct 
access  to  the  sea  through  the  port  of  Beira.  At  present  the 
route  to  British  Nyasaland  lies  through  the  port  of  Chinde. 
Portuguese  East  Africa,  with  transshipment  from  the  river  boats 
to  the  railway  at  Chindio.  The  government  of  British  Nyasaland, 
in  view  of  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  the  operation  of 
this  line,  has  guaranteed  an  annual  return  of  6  per  cent  for  25 
years  on  the  debentures,  which  amount  to  £1,200.000  ($5,839,800 
at  par),  and  also  a  redemption  fund  of  £30,(X)0  ($145,995  at  par) 
during  a  period  of  20  years  beginning  five  years  hence,  which  is 
equivalent  to  a  guarantee  of  half  the  capital. 


Supply  Trade  News 
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Walter  Brinton,  nianaKcr  of  the  .American  Manganese  Steel 
t  (nnpaii\-  at  New  (,'astle,  Del.,  lias  been  elected  vice-presi- 
dent of  the  company. 

The  address  of  The  Material  Handling  Machinery  Manu- 
facturers' Association  has  been  changed  from  35  West  Thirty 
ninth  street,  New  "S'ork  City,  to  110  West  l-'ortieth  street, 
.\ew  York  City. 

The  Yale  &  Towne  Manufacturing  Company  has  purchased 
the  Industrial  Truck  Division  of  the  C.  W.  Hunt  Company, 
of  Staten  Island,  New  York.  That  business  will  be  com- 
bined with  the  hoist  department  of  the  Yale  &  Towne  Man- 
ufacturing  Company. 

Jerome  A.  Turivas,  son  of  Louis  Turi\as,  of  the  Great 
Western  Smelting  &  Refining  ompany,  and  Samuel  W.  Pass 
have  formed  the  Turpass  Railway  Supply  Company,  of  Chi- 
cago, with  headquarters  in  the  Peoples  Gas  Building,  Chi- 
cago. They  will  handle  cotton  and  wool  waste  and  other 
specialties. 

George  B.  Hild,  tornicrly  general  agent  of  the  Southern 
Pacific  lines,  with  headquarters  at  Chicago,  and  more  recently 
with  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Company,  at  New  York, 
has  been  appointed  vice-president  and  director  of  sales  of 
the  Chicago  Railway  Printing  Company,  with  headquarters 
at  Chicago,  cflfective  May   15. 

Chas.  H.  Small  has  withdrawn  his  interests  from  the  firm 
of  Small,  Shade  &  Co.,  of  San  Francisco,  effective  June  1. 
and  is  contemplating  operating  his  own  establishment  in  that 
city,  for  the  sale  of  railway,  industrial,  mining  and  marine 
equipment.  Prior  to  the  war  Mr.  Small  was  connected  with 
the  American  Brake  Shoe  &  Foundry  Company  at  its 
Mahwah,  N.  J.,  plant,  and  represented  that  company  at  the 
Panama-Pacific  International  Exposition  at  San  Francisco, 
Cal.,  in   1915. 

H.  M.  Sloan,  assistant  to  the  president  of  the  Chicago, 
Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul,  has  been  appointed  treasurer  of  the  Buda 
Company,   Harvey,    111.,  with  headquarters  at   Chicago,  eflfective 

June   1.     Mr.    Sloan  en- 
^^^^^^  tered    railway   service 

^^1^^^^^^  with   the   Fremont,   Elk- 

^PI^HJ^^^^^  horn   &   Missouri   Valley 

f^  ^^^^^  ^"*J  '^'^5  later  transferred 

1  ^TH  *°    ^^^     vice-president's 

Mi  lf^     W^  office,   with  headquarters 

*  "■         ^  at  Chicago.    He  resigned 

this  position  in  1902  to 
enter  the  comptroller's 
office  of  the  Chicago, 
Rock  Island  &  Pacific. 
In  1904  he  was  promoted 
to  chief  clerk  and  on 
January  1,  1905,  was  ap- 
pointed auditor  of  dis- 
bursements. In  July, 
1906,  he  was  appointed 
assistant  to  the  vice- 
president  with  headquar- 
ters at  New  York,  and 
later  to  assistant  to  the 
chairman  of  the  execu- 
tive committee.  On  December  1,  1900,  he  was  appointed  assistant 
to  the  vice-president  of  the  Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  Pacific,  holding 
this  office  until  receivership,  at  which  time  he  was  appointed  as 
sistant  to  the  receiver.  During  the  period  of  federal  control  Mr. 
Sloan  ser\-ed  on  the  War  Industry  Board.  He  was  appointed 
assistant  to  the  president  of  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul 
when  the  roads  were  returned  to  private  control  on  March  1, 
1920. 


* 


^ 
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H.   M.   Sloan 


June   18,  1920 
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Obituary 

Whitfield  P.  Pressinger,  first  vice-president  and  general 
manager  of  the  Chicago  Pneumatic  Tool  Company,  with 
headquarters  in  New  York,  died  recently  at  the  Roosevelt 
Hospital  in  New  York  following  an  operation.  Mr.  Fres- 
singer  was  born  at  New  York  on  September  27,  1871.  He 
received  a  public  school  education  and  shortly  after  he  fin- 
ished and  began  work  he  entered  the  employ  of  the  company 
in  whose  service  he  rose  to  the  rank  he  occupied  at  the  time 
of  his  death.  Mr.  Pressinger  was  the  author  of  "Advances 
of  Compressed  Air,"  which  has  been  translated  into  several 
languages.  Besides  being  a  member  of  many  other  clubs,  he 
was  also  a  member  of  the  New  York  Railroad  Club  and  the 
American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers.  He  also  served  for 
nine  years  with   Company  A,  Seventli   Regiment. 

Trade  Publications 

Industrial  Sermonettes. — Frank  D.  Chase,  Inc.,  industrial  en- 
gineers, Chicago,  have  issued  a  16-page  booklet  of  "sermonettes"' 
on  building  construction,  accompanied  by  illustrations  of  plants 
designed  and  built  by  this  firm  for  railway  supply  concerns  and 
other  industries. 

Bulletins  41,  42,  44  .-^nd  47.  These  four  bulletins  are  a  part 
of  a  series  of  eight  bulletins  issued  by  the  Wellman-Seaver-JMor- 
gan  Company,  Akron,  Ohio,  and  dealing  with  the  various  prod- 
ucts manufactured  by  that  company.  Bulletins  41,  42,  44  and  47 
are  devoted  to  the  railway  field  and  are  concerned  respectively 
with  coal  and  ore  handling  machinery,  special  cranes,  hoisting 
and  mining  machinery  and  port  and  terminal  equipment.  Actual 
installations  of  the  various  types  and  sizes  of  the  machinery 
manufactured  by  this  company  are  shown  by  means  of  photo- 
graphs while  the  opposite  or  adjacent  page  contains  a  working 
blueprint  of  the  machine  illustrated.  Sufficient  data  is  given 
beneath  each  illustration  to  give  a  general  idea  of  its  capacity  and 
size,  etc. 


Railway  Construction 

Detroit,  Toledo  &  Ironton.— The  Strauss  Bascule  Bridge  Com- 
pany reports  that  it  has  sold  a  Strauss  trunnion  bascule  bridge 
to  this  company  for  erection  over  a  canal  at  Detroit,  Mich.  The 
bridge  is  a  double-track  structure,  with  a  main  span  145  feet  long. 
H.  B.  Watters  is  chief  engineer. 

The  Southern  Pacific  has  completed  a  six-ton  electric  fur- 
nace and  steel  foundry  at  Sacramento, .  Cal.  It  has  under  con- 
struction a  new  boiler  shop  at  Visitacion  yard,  San  Francisco, 
and  a  new  foundry  and  spring  shop  at  Sacramento. 


I     Railway  Financial  News 
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Arkansas  &  Louisiana  MinLANn. — This  property,  ofTered  at 
receiver's  sale  at  Monroe,  La.,  on  June  8,  elicited  a  bid  of  $287,- 
500,  with  an  agreement  to  continue  the  entire  line  in  operation, 
and  another  bid  of  $346,000  for  the  road,  with  the  privilege  of 
scrapping  all  or  any  part  of  the  property.  All  bids  will  be 
submitted  to  Judge  George  W.  Jack,  of  the  Federal  District 
Court,  who  will  decide  the  purchaser. 

Atlanta,  Birmingham  &  Atlantic. — George  C.  Clarke,  Jr.,  of 
New  York,  has  been  elected  a  director  to  succeed  Charles  F. 
Ayer,  of  Boston. 

Central  R.\ilro.\d  of  New  Jersey. — The  New  Jersey  Public 
Utility  Commission  has  approved  this  company's  application  to 
issue  $5,775,000  6  per  cent  notes  to  pay  for  equipment  pur- 
chased from  the  Railroad  .Administration. 

Chicago  &  North  \A'estern. — Kuhn,  Loeb  &  Co.  and  the  Na- 
tional City  Company  have  sold  at  par  and  interest  $15,000,000 
10-year  7  per  cent  secured  gold  bonds,  dated  [une  1,  1920,  due 
June  1,  1930. 

Missouri  Pacific. — Authorization  for  an  issue  of  $12,730,000  in 
bonds  and  $600,000  in  notes  has  been  granted  by  the  Missouri 
State  Public  Service  Commission.  The  proceeds  will  be  used 
to  retire  a  first  mortgage  5  per  cent  bond  issue  of  $6,397,600, 
for  a  like  issue  of  6  per  cent  bonds,  and  for  the  purchase  of 
property  equipment  and  making  improvements. 

New  York.  New  Haven  &  Hartford. — Counsel  F.  A.  Farnham 
has  asked  the  Massachusetts  Department  of  Public  Utilities  to 
approve  $17,658,000  4  per  cent  bonds,  dated  July  1,  1920,  to 
enable  the  company  to  take  over  the  same  amount  of  securities 
held  by  the  Providence  Securities  Company,  of  Connecticut, 
maturing  July  1,  and  guaranteed  by  the  New  Haven.  The 
securities  represent  ownership  of  various  trolley  lines  in  Rhode 
Island.  A  mortgage  on  the  New  Haven  property  shall  be 
executed  to  guarantee  the  new  issue. 

San  Francisco-Oakland  Terminal. — This  company  was  author- 
ized by  the  Railroad  Commission  of  California,  on  June  8,  to 
issue  notes  to  the  amount  of  $124,279.04  as  part  payment  of  a 
contract  for  25  new  cars  from  the  American  Car  Company  of 
St.  Louis. 


Freight  Cars 


The  Illinois  Central  has  issued  an  inquiry  for  300  slock 
cars. 

Two  Reasons  for  Buying  Coal.— .\n  interesting  angle  of  the 
situation  regarding  a  shortage  of  coal  and  of  transportation 
has  been  given  by  John  M.  Taylor,  president  and  general 
manager  of  the  John  M.  Taylor  Coal  Company,  Columbus, 
Ohio.  After  saying  that  the  railroads  and  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  are  doing  all  in  their  power  to  solve 
the  problem,  and  expressing  his  belief  that  conditions  will 
be  greatly  improved  within  the  next  two  months,  Mr.  Taylor 
said:  "Another  important  element  entering  into  the  present 
wild  scramble  for  coal  at  exorbitant  prices,  on  the  part  of 
certain  industries,  is  the  fact  that  it  is  a  clever  way  to  secure 
cars  for  the  shipment  of  their  own  product.  Many  of  them 
are  buying  more  coal  than  they  actually  need  in  order  to 
obtain  the  cars  for  shipment  of  their  product,  and  in  the 
case  of  automobiles,  pipes,  tires  and  even  steel  products  these 
cars  from  the  middle  western  coal  roads  are  shipped  to  points 
in  Texas,  California  and  New  England,  and  in  many  cases  do 
not  return  to  the  original  coal  roads  for  from  six  to  ten 
months.  This  practice  adds  to  the  acuteness  of  the  coal 
car  shortage." 


Photograph  from   Underwood  &   Vnder-vood,  .V.    Y. 

French  Tanks   Guarding   Railroad   Station   at   Frankfort, 
Germany 
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Executive 

E.  W.  Beatty,  prosideiit  of  the  Canadian  Pacific,  has  been 
elected  vice-president  of  the  Toronto,  Hamilton  &  Buffalo, 
with  headquarters  at  Montreal,  Que.,  succeeding  Lord 
Shaughnessy,  resigned. 

G.  G.  Ycomans,  general  purchasing  agent  of  the  New  York, 
New  Haven  &  Hartford,  with  headquarters  at  New  Haven, 
Conn.,  has  been  appointed  special  assistant  to  the  president, 
handling  all  matters  assigned  relating  to  materials  and  sup- 
plies; N.  M.  Rice  has  been  appointed  general^  purchasing 
agent,  succeeding  Mr    Veomans,  effective  June  7. 

Financial,  Legal  and  Accounting 

W.  L.  Spicer,  auditor  disbursements  of  the  New  York,  New- 
Haven  &  Hartford,  has  been  appointed  assistant  to  the  comp- 
troller having  charge  of  all  accounting  outside  of  the  general 
accounting  ottice:  j.  J.  Ward,  Jr.,  assistant  auditor  disburse- 
ments, has  been  appointed  auditor  disbursements,  succeeding 
Mr.  Spicer;  G.  T.  Carmichael,  assistant  to  the  comptroller, 
has  been  appointed  general  auditor.  These  appointments 
became  effective  June  9. 

Operating 

The  headquarters  of  G.  L.  Lambeth,  superintendent  of  mo- 
tive power  and  car  equipment,  have  been  moved  from  Mobile, 
Ala.,  to  St.  Louis.  Mo. 

H.  C.  Taylor  has  been  appointed  superintendent  of  car 
service  on  the  Eastern  lines  of  the  Canadian  Pacific,  with 
headquarters  at  Montreal,  Canada. 

T.  H.  Sears,  general  superintendent  of  the  southern  district, 
western  lines  of  the  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe,  with  head- 
quarters at  Amarillo.  Tex.,  died  in  Amarillo  on  June  12  of 
pneumonia. 

W.  T.  Long,  Jr.,  chief  clerk  to  the  general  manager  of  the 
Texas  &  Pacitic.  wjth  headquarters  at  Dallas,  Tex.,  has  been 
promoted  to  trainmaster  of  the  Paris-Sherman  division,  ef- 
fective June  1. 

R.  G.  Prosole,  has  been  appointed  trainmaster  of  the  Tuc- 
son division  of  the  Southern  Pacitic,  with  headquarters  at 
Lordsburg,  N.  Mex.,  succeeding  J.  1.  McCrossin,  returned  to  train 
service,  effective  June  1. 

H.  C.  James,  Jr.,  has  been  appointed  assistant  superintend- 
ent of  telegraph  of  the  Northern  Pacific,  with  jurisdiction 
over  lines  east  of  Paradise,  Mont.,  effective  June  10,  with 
office  at  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

W.  L.  King,  trainmaster  of  the  Southern  at  Charlotte,  N.  C, 
has  been  promoted  to  superintendent  of  the  Appalachia  di- 
vision, with  headquarters  at  Big  Stone  Gap,  Va.,  effective 
June  15,  succeeding  C.  E.  Burchfield. 

W.  G.  Choate,  assistant  general  manager  of  the  Gulf  Coast 
Lines,  with  headquarters  at  Houston,  Tex.,  has  been  ap- 
pointed general  manager,  effective  May  15,  the  office  of 
assistant  general  manager  having  been  abolished. 

L.  S.  Emery,  superintendent  of  the  Buffalo  division  of  the 
New  York  Central  Lines  East,  with  headquarters  at  Buffalo, 
N.  Y.,  has  been  appointed  general  manager  of  the  Lake  Erie 
&  Western,  with  headquarters  at  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  effective 
June  1,  succeeding  H.  A.  Boomer,  deceased. 

C.  H.  Calkins,  superintendent  of  the  Adirondack  division 
of  the  New  York  Central,  has  been  transferred  to  the  Buffalo 
division,  with  headquarters  at  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  succeeding 
L.  S.  Emery;  G.  D.  Dager,  trainmaster  at  Utica,  N.  Y.,  has 


been     appointed     superintendent,     succeeding     Mr.     Calkins. 
These  changes  became  effective  June  7. 

George  Dunglinson,  Jr.,  assistant  to  the  general  manager 
of  the  Norfolk  &  Western,  with  headquarters  at  Bluelield, 
W.  Va.,  has  had  his  title  changed  to  manager  of  the  fuel 
department,  with  the  same  headquarters.  G.  E.  Bruch  has 
been  appointed  assistant  to  the  general  manager,  with  head- 
(|uarters  at  Roanoke,  Va.  These  changes  became  effective 
June  1. 

Traffic 

Henry  T.  Drane  has  been  appointed  general  agent  of  the 
Louisville  &  Nashville,  the  Nashville,  Chattanooga  &  St. 
Louis  and  the  Louisville,  Henderson  &  St.  Louis,  at  Wash- 
ington, D.   C,  effective  June   15. 

Mechanical 

C.  I.  Walker  has  been  appointed  master  car  repairer  at  the 
Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  general  shops  of  the  Southern  Pacific, 
effective  June  1. 

James  Davis  has  been  appointed  road  foreman  of  engines 
on  the  Southern  Pacific,  with  headquarters  at  Sparks,  Nevada, 
succeeding  S.  A.  Canady,  who  has  been  assigned  to  other 
duties,  effective  June  1. 

Engineering,  Maintenance  of  Way  and  Signaling 

John  Lansdale  has  been  appointed  valuation  engineer  of 
Morgan's  Louisiana  &  Texas  Railroad  &  Steamship  Com- 
pany and  other  roads,  effective  June  1,  succeeding  I.  A.  Cot- 
tingham,  resigned. 

W.  F.  Turner,  assistant  division  engineer  on  the  Southern 
Pacific,  has  been  promoted  to  division  engineer  of  the  Tucson 
division,  with  headquarters  at  Tucson,  Ariz.,  succeeding  H.  L. 
Archbold,  who  has  been  transferred. 

W.  F.  Miller  advises  that  he  is  division  engineer  of  the 
Maryland  division  of  the  Pennsylvania,  with  headquarters  at 
Wilmington,  Del.,  and  not  of  the  Delaware  division,  as  noted 
in  the  Railway  Age  of  May  21  (page  1498). 

D.  Rounseville,  assistant  engineer  of  maintenance  of  lines 
east  of  the  Missouri  river  of  the  Chicago  &  North  Western, 
with  headquarters  at  Chicago,  has  been  promoted  to  assistant 
chief  engineer,  with  the  same  headquarters,  effective  June  1. 

C.  T.  Dike,  assistant  general  manager  of  the  Chicago  & 
North  Western,  of  the  lines  west  of  the  Missouri  river,  with 
headquarters  at  Omaha,  Neb.,  has  been  promoted  to  engineer 
of  maintenance,  with  headquarters  at  Chicago,  succeeding 
W.  J.  Towne,  effective  June  1. 

H.  S.  Winn  has  been  appointed  assistant  engineer  on  the 
Michigan  Central,  with  headquarters  at  Detroit,  Mich.,  suc- 
ceeding E.  L.  Brandt,  who  has  been  appointed  assistant  sec- 
retary of  the  American  Association  of  Engineers,  Chicago, 
in  charge  of  the  railroad  department. 

Railroad  Administration 

E.  Marvin  Underwood  has  resigned  as  general  counsel  for 
the  United  States  Railroad  Administration,  effective  June  15. 
Mr.  Underwood  states  that  he  is  going  to  take  two  or  three 
months'  rest,  after  which  he  will  return  to  his  home  in  At- 
lanta, Georgia,  to  reopen  his  office  for  the  general  practice 
of  law. 


Obituary 

Orlo  D.  James,  former  auditor  of  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio, 
died  at  his  home  in  Richmond,  Va.,  on  June  11. 

Elmer  M.  Tewkesbury,  vice-president  and  general  manager 
of  the  South  Buffalo,  died  recently  at  his  home  in  Buffalo, 
N.  Y. 
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What  does  a  locomotive  cost  and  how  much  does  it  add  to 
the  burden  of  fixed  charges  annually  assessed   against   in- 
come?    It  is  not,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
Economics  the  seven  per  cent  on  the  seventy-five 

of  Engine  thousand    dollars    that    may    recently 

Terminals  have  been  borrowed  to  cover  the  first 

cost  of  the  locomotive,  but  a  sum  that 
varies  in  direct  proportion  to  the  average  number  of  hours 
per  day,  days  per  month,  or  months  per  year,  that  the  loco- 
motive is  actively  in  service.  The  cost  per  service-hour  is 
the  cost  that  counts  and  the  problem  of  equipping  and  op- 
erating the  railroads  so  as  to  "get  the  maximum  service-hours 
out  of  each  locomotive  is  of  outstanding  importance..  It  is 
the  terminal  equipment  that  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  deter- 
mines how  much  of  each  day  an  engine  must  be  held  out  of 
active  service.  Inadequate  engine  terminals  not  only  retard 
the  daily  movement  of  locomotives,  but  prolong  that  portion 
of  every  year  spent  in  the  back  shop  resulting  from  neglected 
maintenance  occasioned  by  inadequate  terminal  facilities. 
If  the  average  time  required  to  turn  24  engines  at  a  terminal 
can  be  reduced  one  hour,  this  in  itself  is  equivalent  to  add- 
ing one  locomotive  to  the  service,  or  in  this  day  it  would 
be  equivalent  to  reducing  the  bonded  debt  of  the  railroad 
to  the  extent  of  about  seventy-five  thousand  dollars.  If 
improved  terminal  facilities  will  assist  in  reducing  the  aver- 
age time  required  for  handling  engines  through  the  terminal, 
is  not  the  question  deserving  of  greater  consideration? 


An  English  contemporar}-,  in  discussing  reinforced  concrete 
design,  compares  the  rule  of  thumb  methods  with  those  fol- 
lowed by  "experts,"  criticising  the  lat- 
Once   More  the      ter  for  unwarranted  refinement,  such  as 
"Practical"  the  spacing  of  bars  to  the  "sixt>'-fourth 

and  "Theoretical"  of  ^n  inch."  The  argument  is  carried 
further  by  pointing  to  the  limitations  in 
actual  construction  which  make  such  dimensioning  ridiculous. 
Such  discussion  ceased  to  be  popular  in  this  country  some 
15  years  ago.  Speculation  on  the  relative  merits  of  "prac- 
tical" and  "theoretical"  men  have  become  passe,  and  it  is 
now  thoroughly  established  that,  insofar  as  design  is  con- 
cerned, engineers  must  be  possessed  of  all  the  necessary  re- 
quirements, including  not  only  a  thorough  understanding  of 
the  mathematics  involved,  but  also  a  working  knowledge  of 
the  actual  construction  methods.  To  attempt  a  design  with- 
out a  knowledge  of  the  necessary  mathematics  is  just  as  im- 
practical as  to  proceed  without  knowing  the  physical  condi- 
tions to  be  encountered,  and  just  how  the  constructors  must 
proceed  in  putting  the  design  into  effect.  With  the  large 
number  of  men  now  being  turned  out  year  after  year  by  the 
technical  schools  of  this  country,  there  is  no  excuse  for  the 
employment  of  a  non-technical  man  on  design  work.  Faulty 
designing  practice  on  American  railroads,  when  it  is  encoun- 
tered, usually  concerns  the  smaller  roads  where  the  diversified 
classes  of  work  to  be  done  occur  at  such  infrequent  intervals 
that  men  thoroughly  experienced  are  not  always  to  be  found 
in  the  organization.  The  result  is  that  a  design  is  attempted 
without  a  thorough  knowledge  of  what  has  been  done  by 
others.  The  solution  in  such  cases  is  to  build  up  a  special 
organization  as  required,  with  men  from  the  outside  or  to  re- 
tain a  consulting  engineer  specializing  in  this  class  of  work. 


The  use  of  white  for  clear  as  a  night  signal  indication  has 
been   the  primary   cause  of   a  number   of  serious   railroad 

accidents.     This  color,  when  used  for 

vvnite  tor  that   signal    aspect,    is   dangerous,   yet 

Clear  Is  a  some  roads  still  use  it  to  indicate  a  safe 

Dangerous  Color    condition.     It  is  unnecessary  to  review 

the  various  ways  in  which  a  false-clear 
signal  may  be  caused  through  the  use  of  such  a  color— the 
tacts  are  too  well  known.  However,  it  may  be  of  interest  to 
analyze  the  progress  that  has  been  made  during  the  past  few 
years  in  the  replacement  of  the  white  light  as  a  clear  signal 
indication  with  a  more  favorable  color  such  as  green  The 
annual  report  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  on 
block  signals,  compiled  by  the  Bureau  of  Safety,  shows  that 
m  1913  almost  forty  per  cent  of  all  of  the  roads  reporting 
used  the  white  light  for  clear.  During  the  next  five  years 
this  percentage  was  gradually  reduced  until  the  railroads 
were  taken  over  by  the  government,  at  which  time  approxi- 
mately twenty-eight  per  cent  still  used  white  for  clear,  and 
by  the  end  of  the  first  year  of  government  operation  the  per- 
centage had  dropped  to  22.  This  decrease  of  six  per  cent  in 
the  one  year,  although  in  excess  of  the  average  annual  re- 
placement, was  probably  due  to  the  carrying  over  of  the  pro- 
gram of  unfinished  work  undertaken  prior  to  government 
operation.  The  second  year  under  the  Railroad  Administra- 
tion, and  the  last  year  for  which  figures  are  available,  the 
reduction  in  the  use  of  white  for  clear  was  less  than  two- 
tenths  of  one  per  cent.  In  other  words,  the  activities  in  this 
direction  were  practically  at  a  standstill.  It  is  evident  that  a 
definite  program  was  under  way  prior  to  government  opera- 
tion with  a  view  of  reducing  eventually  the  use  of  white  for 
clear  to  a  minimum,  if  not  entirely  eliminating  it.  Even 
though  the  costs  of  material  and  labor  are  now  high,  with 
little  signs  of  reduction  in  the  near  future,  the  continuation 
of  this  program,  now  that  the  roads  have  been  returned  to 
private  operation,  should  again  receive  the  attention  of  the  ' 
managements. 


The  short  lines  have  been  allotted  $12,000,000  of  the  re- 
volving fund  and  ma)'  possibly  get  a  somewhat  larger  amount. 

Applications  for  a  share  of  tliis  have 

Short  Lmes         already  begun  to  come  in  and  the  di- 

and    the  rector   of   capital   expenditures   of   the 

Revolving  Fund     Railroad  Administration  has  asked  the 

aid  of  the  American  Short  Line  Rail- 
road Association  in  passing  on  the  applications.  The  total 
applications  received  amount  to  considerably  more  than  the 
amount  to  be  allotted  and  tlie  director  general,  in  turning  over 
to  the  Short  Line  Association  committee  the  letters  of  applica- 
tion, laid  down  certain  general  principles  for  the  guidance  of 
the  committee.  These  principles  are  of  especial  interest  be- 
cause presumably  they  throw  light  on  the  management  of  the 
revolving  fund  and  its  application  to  the  larger  roads  as  well 
as  to  the  short  lines.  Refunding  of  maturing  securities,  ex- 
cept in  some  exceptional  cases  where  bankruptcy  would  be 
followed  by  discontinuance  of  essential  service,  is  not  to  be 
considered  a  legitimate  use  for  the  revolving  fund.  Improve- 
ments to  roadway  and  structures  are  only  to  be  considered 
where   it   is    shown    that   the   addition    or   betterment    will 
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faiilitati-  ami  i-xin-cliU'  llu-  movcnu'iit  of  fn-i^lit.  Thu.*  jiradc 
niluction,  wliidj  would  t-ffirt  an  ironomy  imt  not  ixpcditc 
freight  movoim-nt,  woiilil  not  be  a  legitimate  i)l)jeit  for  bor- 
rowing from  the  revolving  fund.  Additional  pa.-^sing  tracks 
possibly  would  be  legitimate  objects  for  the  use  of  tlie  fund. 
\\'hen'  short  lines  desire  to  buy  second-hand  i((uipnunt  from 
trunk  lines  tlie  money  received  l)y  tlie  trunk  lines  must  be  re- 
investitl  in  atlditional  e<|uipment.  In  other  words,  tiie  use  of 
the  revolving  funil  must  result  in  an  actual  addition  to  the 
total  etiuipnuuit  in  .service  in  the  countn,-.  The  .same  thing 
applies  to  the  purchase  of  freight  IcKomotives.  Additional 
passenger  itjuipment  will  probaI)ly  not  be  considered  in  mak- 
ing loans  from  the  fund.  It  is  significant  that  the  American 
Short  Line  Railroad  Association  has  been  asked  to  act  in  an 
advisory  capacity,  and  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the 
advice  of  the  committee  will  be  ac<ei)ted  l)y  the  directoi 
of  capital  expenditures. 


It  is  Time  To  Make  a  Change 

AN  industry  is  in  an  unfortunate  condition  when  men  so- 
licit employment  in  it  only  when  they  are  unal)le  to  se- 
cure work  elsewhere,  for  in  times  of  depression  labor  works 
in  it  only  as  a  temporan-  expedient,  flocking  to  more  favored 
industries  in  times  of  activity.  This  is  the  condition  in  which 
the  maintenance  of  wu}-  department  finds  itself  today.  While 
the  wage  scale  is  of  paramount  importance,  it  is  not  the  only 
consideration  which  luindicaps  tlie  railwa\s.  One  of  tlie  de- 
velopments in  tlie  industrial  life  of  the  country  during  the 
last  few  years  has  been  the  increasing  attention  paid  to  the 
welfare  of  employees.  The  railways  have  participated  in  this 
movement  only  to  a  limited  extent,  and  in  the  maintenance 
of  wa}-  department,  the  largest  employer  of  labor,  almost  not 
at  all.  It  is  not  therefore  surprising  that  this  branch  of 
railway  service  is  one  of  the  first  to  suffer  and  suffers  most 
acutely  during  each  recurring  period  of  labor  .shortage.  The 
continued  interference  with  the  season's  program  of  work 
which  this  condition  creates  appears  to  have  made  little  im- 
pression on  the  managements. 

Only  a  couple  of  decades  ago  railway  work  was  eagerly 
sought  by  the  newly  arriving  immigrants  from  northern 
Europe  and  the  country  boys  living  along  the  roadside.  To- 
day this  labor  has  almost  entirely  disappeared  and  only  the 
dregs  of  the  market  are,  in  general,  to  be  found  on  the  tracks. 
To  correct  this  condition  it  is  necessary  for  railway  men  to 
change  their  attitude  towards  these  employees  and  to  realize 
that  it  is  necessary  that  they  be  treated  as  skilled  laborers. 
The  nature  of  their  work  recjuires  tliem  to  be  located  in  small 
groups  at  inter\-als  along  the  line  or  in  camps  which  can  be 
moved  from  place  to  place.  This  makes  it  necessary  for  the 
road  to  provide  housing  accommodations  for  many  of  these 
gangs;  it  is  here  that  one  of  the  principal  difficulties  arises, 
for  the  type  of  accommodations  provided  in  the  past  has 
been  one  of  the  strongest  factors  tending  to  drive  men  into 
other  work.  The  time  has  come  when  camps  or  houses 
must  be  provided  which  ^\ill  be  attractive  to  laborers.  Equal 
attention  must  be  given  to  the  provision  of  adequate  food  of 
the  proper  character,  while  roads  must  provide  other  facili- 
ties, such  as  shower  baths,  if  they  are  to  compete  with  other 
industries. 

No  class  of  labor  in  railway  service  today  is  given  as 
little  attention  or  provided  with  as  few  comforts  as  main- 
tenance of  way  employees.  Maintenance  officers  must 
assume  the  largest  part  of  the  responsibility  for  this  condi- 
tion, for  they  have  not  impressed  upon  the  managements  the 
necessity  for  adequate  care  of  their  employees  as  successfully 
as  have  those  officers  in  other  departments.  While  final 
authority  rests  with  the  managements,  the  initiative 
is    in    the    hands    of    the    maintenance    officers    and    thev 


iiui>t  exercise  it  more  forcefully  than  they  have  in 
the  past  if  the  disintegration  of  their  forces  is  to  be 
arroted. 


The  High  Cost  of  Railroading 

Till.  I'l'HUc  KNOWS  that  the  jirices  of  almost  all  the  things 
it  buys  have  advanced  greatly  within  recent  years.  It 
apparently  does  not  realize  that  the  j.)rices  of  most  of  the 
tilings  that  enter  into  the  co.st  of  living  of  the  railways  have 
increased  much  more  in  proportion  than  the  prices  of  com- 
modities in  general,  but  this  is  a  fact,  and  it  is  the  principal 
reason  wh\'  such  large  advances  in  rates  are  necessary.  The 
public  knows  pretty  well  how  much  the  railroad  payroll  has 
Ijeen  increased.  Here  are  a  few  illustrations  of  typical 
increases  in  the  prices  of  things  that  railways  have  to 
buy : 

A  locomotive  which  in  1914  cost  $27,876  will  now  cost 
$75,750,  an  increase  of  171  per  cent.  In  1914  a  railway 
had  to  pay  only  about  5  per  cent  interest  on  the  money  it  in- 
vested in  a  locomotive,  while  now  it  must  pay  about  73^2  per 
cent.  Therefore,  its  interest  charges  on  a  locomotive  bought 
six  years  ago  were  $1,394  a  year,  while  on  a  locomotive 
bought  now  they  will  be  about  $5,681  a  year,  an  increase 
in  fixed  charges  of  310  per  cent. 

An  average  box  car  bought  in  1914  cost  about  $1,000, 
while  now  it  would  cost  about  $3,000,  an  increase  of  200 
per  cent.  The  interest  on  the  investment  in  the  car  in  1914 
would  have  been  about  $50  a  year,  while  now  it  would  be 
about  $225  a  year,  an  increase  of  350  per  cent. 

The  foregoing  statistics  illustrate  the  advances  which  have 
occurred  in  the  prices  of  equipment  and  in  the  interest  that 
must  be  paid  on  the  investment  in  it.  The  increases  in  the 
cost  of  constructing  track  and  bridges  have  not  been  so 
great  but  they  have  been  very  large.  In  1915  a  90- foot 
through  girder  bridge  could  be  bought  and  installed — not  in- 
cluding masonry — for  $6,427.  It  would  now  cost  $15,117, 
an  increase  of  135  per  cent.  These  figures  are  based  upon 
records  of  the  actual  expenditures  of  a  certain  road.  In 
1915  this  road  paid  $12,550  per  mile  for  merely  the  rail 
track  fastenings,  ties  and  ballast  used  in  the  construction  of 
a  new  main  track.  The  same  materials  would  now  cost  $26,- 
234,  an  increase  of  110  per  cent.  For  like  clas.ses  of  ma- 
terials used  in  building  a  mile  of  side  track,  including  two 
main  track  turnouts,  this  road  in  1915  paid  $8,620.  The 
same  materials  would  now  cost  $16,904,  an  increase  of  96 
per  cent. 

One  important  cause  of  the  increase  in  railway  expenses 
is  the  advance  in  the  prices  of  all  commodities  and  therefore 
in  the  amounts  that  the  railways  have  to  pay  for  loss  and 
damage  to  freight.  A  carload  of  apples  in  1909  was  worth 
$900,  while  today  it  is  worth  $2,300,  an  increase  of  155  per 
cent.  In  1909  the  freight  revenue  on  a  carload  of  apples 
from  Yakima,  Wash.,  to  St.  Paul  was  $255,  while  today  it 
is  $319.50,  an  increase  of  only  25  per  cent.  If  a  railroad 
paid  a  claim  for  the  complete  loss  of  a  carload  of  apples  in 
1909,  it  took  the  freight  revenue  from  three  and  a  half  car- 
loads of  apples,  while  now  it  would  take  the  freight  revenue 
from  seven  carloads. 

A  certain  railway  recently  was  presented  a  claim  for  $4,- 
511  for  the  loss  of  a  carload  of  beef.  The  high  value  of  the 
beef  was  of  course  principally  due  to  the  increases  in  prices 
within  recent  years.  The  freight  earnings  from  the  shipment 
were  $113.40.  Therefore,  if  the  railway  has  to  pay  the  en- 
tire claim  it  will  take  the  revenue  from  forty  similar  car- 
loads of  freight — an  entire  trainload. 

There  is  hardly  a  branch  of  railroad  operation  in  which 
unit  costs  have  not  increa.sed  100  to  300  per  cent  within  the 
last  five  vears. 


The  Railways  Must 

Work  Together  Better 

■"The  principal  weakness,  from  an  operating  stand- 
point, of  the  organization  of  the  railways  under  gov- 
ernment control,  was  that  it  centralized  authority  so  much 
that  the  initiative  of  the  managers  of  the  individual  lines 
was  largely  destroyed. 

The  principal  weakness,  from  an  operating  standpoint,  of 
private  management  of  railways  in  this  country  always  has 
been  that  there  has  not  been  enough  co-operation  regarding 
transportation  matters  between  the  various  railroads.  The 
managements  of  the  individual  companies  have  devoted 
themselves  so  exclusively  to  trying  to  improve  the  operation 
and  promote  the  selfish  interests  of  their  own  lines  that  many 
times  the  interests  of  the  railways  as  a  whole  and  of  the 
general  public  have  been  more  or  less  sacrificed. 

In  the  long  run,  and  especially  when  conditions  are  nor- 
mal, decentralized  private  management,  with  the  struggles 
it  causes  between  the  various  roads  to  get  traffic  and  to  sur- 
pass each  other  in  the  efficiency  and  economy  with  which 
they  handle  it,  is  far  better  for  the  railways  and  the  public, 
than  centralized  government  management  with  its  destruction 
of  the  rivalries  and  the  initiative  of  the  managements  of  the 
various  lines. 

But  under  private  operation  even  when  conditions  are 
normal,  and  the  facilities  of  the  railways  are  equal  to  the 
demands  of  commerce,  a  large  measure  of  co-operation  be- 
tween the  various  lines  is  essential  to  rendering  service,  and 
especially  freight  service,  economically  and  satisfactorily. 
The  fact  that  freight  cars  circulate  throughout  the  country, 
regardless  of  their  ownership,  would  alone  create  the  neces- 
sity for  a  large  measure  of  co-operation. 

The  necessity  for  co-operation  in  larger  and  larger  meas- 
ure becomes  more  and  more  imperative  as  the  demands  of 
traffic  become  greater  in  proportion  to  the  facilities  available 
for  handling  it.  Under  such  conditions  the  tendency  is  for 
the  number  of  cars  on  the  railways  that  are  large  originators 
of  tonnage  to  become  smaller  and  smaller  and  for  the  num- 
ber on  the  intermediate  and  terminal  lines  to  become  larger 
and  larger,  until  acute  congestions  and  car  shortages  de- 
velop, which  reduce  the  total  amount  of  business  the  rail- 
ways as  a  whole  otherwise  could  handle  and  do  great  injur}' 
to  the  railways  as  a  whole  and  to  the  public. 

The  weakness  of  private  management  referred  to,  which 
has  been  manifested  on  so  many  occasions  in  the  past,  again 
has  been  felt  since  the  railways  were  returned  to  private  op- 
eration, and  the  entire  question  of  what  the  railway  manage- 
ments are  going  to  do  to  bring  about  better  co-ordination  of 
their  operations,  and  thereby  further  their  common  interests 
as  well  as  those  of  the  public,  while  not  sacrificing  the  in- 
terests of  any  individual  road  or  its  patrons,  is  up  for  con- 
.sideration.  It  has  been  referred  for  study  and  report  to  a 
verj-  able  and  territorially  representative  committee  com- 
posed of  the  heads  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio,  the  New  York 
Central,  the  Pennsylvania,  the  Illinois  Central,  the  Missouri 
Pacific,  the  Burlington,  the  New  Haven,  the  Santa  Fe,  and 
the  Northern  Pacific  systems.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this 
committee  will  make  a  vigorous  and  constructive  report,  and 
that  measures  will  be  adopted  which  will  .solve  the  problem 
presented  in  a  more  satisfacton,-  manner  than  it  has  been 
solved  in  the  past. 

In  order  to  insure  that  each  road  will  provide  cars  roughly 
in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  its  own  traffic,  it  is  necessary 
to  enforce  the  principle  that  ordinarily  each  road  shall  be 
allowed  to  use  cars  roughly  equivalent  in  number  to  those 
it  provides.  The  car  service  rules  seek  to  do  this  by  impos- 
ing per  diem  charges  for  the  use  by  a  railway  of  cars  not  its 
own;  and  by  requiring,  under  penalty,  that  foreign  cars  when 
unlorded,  shr-ll  be  sta-t'd  to^vrd  home.     These  rules  cau=- 


cars  to  be  distributed  roughly  in  proj)ortion  to  the  demand 
of  traffic  and  the  owner.ship  of  the  various  roads  when  the 
total  car  supply  is  adequate  to  the  demands  of  business. 
When,  however,  the  total  business  offered  is  excessive  in  pro- 
portion to  the  total  car  supply  it  is  necessary  to  have  some 
less  automatic  and  more  arbitrary  means  of  sending  cars 
where  they  are  most  needed,  and  seeing  that  each  railway  and 
its  shippers  get  their  fair  share  of  them.  To  serve  this  pur- 
pose the  commission  on  car  service  was  created. 

The  necessity  for  car  service  rules  is  obvious.  Without 
them  it  would  be  impossible  to  carry  on  the  general  inter- 
change of  cars.  It  is  equally  obvious  that  the  rules  are  valu- 
able only  in  proportion  to  the  extent  to  which  they  are  ob- 
served; that  every  violation  of  them  reduces  their  value; 
and  that  general  disregard  of  them  would  make  them  worth- 
less. And  yet,  under  private  operation,  in  every  period  of 
heavy  traffic,  when  each  individual  road  has  been  offered 
more  business  than  it  could  handle  satisfactorily,  and  at  the 
same  time  use  cars  and  deliver  them  to  connections  as  the 
car  service  rules  require,  there  have  begun  wholesale  viola- 
tions of  the  car  service  rules,  the  purpose  of  which  has  been 
to  enable  the  roads  committing  the  violations  to  get  or  keep 
more  cars  than  they  could  get  or  keep  if  they  obeyed  the 
rules.  These  violations  of  the  rules  have  sometimes  been  de- 
fended by  the  managements  of  individual  lines  on  the  ground 
that  other  roads  have  been  violating  the  rules,  or  that  they 
could  not  observe  them  and  properly  serve  their  own  ship- 
pers, or  that  the  rules  are  unjust.  Such  excuses  have  no 
validity  whatever.  If  an  individual  road  thinks  the  rules 
are  not  just,  the  thing  for  it  to  do  is  not  to  violate  them,  but 
to  obey  them  and  meantime  try  to  get  them  made  what  it 
thinks  they  should  be.  If  it  cannot  get  them  made  what  it 
thinks  they  should  be,  it  should  obey  them  anyway.  It  is 
utterly  unreasonable  for  the  management  of  an  individual 
road  to  proceed  on  the  assumption  that  it  knows  better  what 
the  rules  ought  to  be  than  all  the  roads  that  join  in  making 
them. 

The  roads  are  pledged  to  obey  orders  of  the  Commission 
on  Car  Service  just  as  they  are  pledged  to  obey  the  car  serv- 
ice rules.  Obviously,  the  orders  of  the  Commission  on  Car 
Service  must  be  implicitly  obeyed  if  it  is  to  do  any  good, 
or  even  if  it  is  to  be  ascertained  whether  the  commission  can 
do  any  good.  And  yet,  in  every  period  of  heavy  traffic,  when, 
if  ever,  the  Commission  on  Car  Service  could  do  good,  its  or- 
ders, as  well  as  the  car  service  rules,  have  been  frequently, 
and  sometimes  wantonly  violated.  These  violations,  like 
those  of  the  car  service  rules,  have  been  defended  on  the 
ground  that  the  orders  have  been  unjust  or  impracticable, 
or  that  the  road  obeying  them  would  have  to  deprive  its  own 
shippers  of  cars  that  they  needed.  But  if  the  managements 
cf  all  the  individual  roads  are  to  set  themselves  up  as  the  final 
judges  of  whether  they  shall  obey  or  even  try  to  obey  the  or- 
ders of  the  Commission  on  Car  Service,  there  is  obviously 
no  use  in  having  a  Commission  on  Car  Service.  And  it  is 
equally  obvious  that  if  some  roads  obey  its  orders  and  others 
do  not,  injustice  and  harm  result  to  the  roads  and  the  ship- 
pers of  the  roads  that  do  obey  them,  the  beneficiaries  of  the 
injustice  being  the  roads  that  violate  or  disregard  them. 

Prior  to  the  adoption  of  government  control  long  periods 
of  normal  traffic  when  the  car  service  rules  were  fairly  well 
observed  and  were  practically  all  that  were  needed  to  secure 
reasonably  satisfactory  distribution  of  cars,  alternated  with 
periods  of  heavy  traffic  when  the  rules  and  the  orders  of  the 
Car  Service  Commission  invariably  were  violated  in  numer- 
ous cases.  These  periods  of  very  heav\-  business,  however, 
were  usually  short,  and  just  about  the  time  a  good  row  had 
been  started  about  the  violations  of  rules  and  orders  tlie 
business  fell  off,  making  the  supply  of  cars  sufficient  to  go 
n round;  the  row  was  stopped  and  nothing  much  resulted 
from  the  abuses  except  a  lot  of  criminations  and  recrimina- 
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tion.^.  riif  prolilrm  tlu'  railways  arc  mow  faring  dilki-  from 
ihosv  tlu-y  ever  faced  in  piist  years.  It  appear.>i  almost  cer- 
tain that  for  monllis  and  even  years  to  tome  the  demands 
of  lomnuTie  will  Ik-  continuously  greater  than  the  railways 
can  meet.  If,  therefore,  shortaj^e  of  car.s  is  to  he  aciompan- 
ied  in  the  future  as  it  has  heen  in  the  pa.st  l)y  violations  of 
car  service  rules  and  orders,  these  violations  will  hecome 
so  numerous  and  chronic  that  a  condition  of  utter  anarchy 
will  he  created  in  the  car  .service  relations  of  the  railways. 

Such  a  condition  would  a|)|)arently  justify  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  in  exercising  continuously  the  au- 
thority given  it  by  the  Transportation  .■Vet  to  take  direct  con- 
trol of  car  service  matters.  Hut  to  give  the  commission  justi- 
tication  for  doing  this,  except  in  the  emergencies  contem- 
plated hy  the  law,  would  he  to  admit  that  the  railway  man- 
agements are  incapable  of  handling  matters,  which,  it  is 
their  plain  duty  to  themselves,  to  their  .stockholders  and  to 
the  public  for  them  to  handle.  It  would  be  a  long  step 
toward  a  return  to  government  ojicration,  and  the  railway 
managements  would  have  afforded  seeming  justification  for 
it. 

Perhaps  no  one  can  reasonably  quarrel  with  the  railway 
manager  who  says  that  he  intends  to  put  the  stockholders  and 
customers  of  his  own  railway  fir.st.  But  it  is  very  easy  to 
difter  from  the  railway  manager  who  thinks  he  is  further- 
ing the  real  interests  of  his  own  stockholders  or  patrons  when 
he  fails  to  co-operate  fully  and  in  good  faith  with  the  man- 
agers of  all  the  other  lines  under  present  conditions  to  en- 
able the  railways  as  a  whole  to  render  the  largest  and  best 
public  service  of  which  they  are  capable.  There  is  enough 
traffic  available  at  present  to  make  every  road  in  the 
countr}-,  with  the  full  complement  of  equipment  to  which  it 
is  entitled  on  its  own  lines,  work  to  its  capacity.  Any  road 
which  under  present  conditions  tries  to  keep  on  its  own  lines 
more  equipment  than  it  is  entitled  to  is  simply  playing  a 
crooked  game  with  its  fellow  roads,  while  any  road  which 
tries  to  handle  more  than  its  reasonable  share  of  the  busi- 
ness is  simply  tr\ing  to  do  what,  under  present  conditions, 
it  is  incapable  of  doing  and  thereby  jeopardizing  its  own 
maximum  efficiency  as  well  as  that  of  the  raihvays  as  a  whole. 

If  the  railways  are  themselves  to  .solve  the  problem  of 
getting  freight  cars  handled  with  the  greatest  practicable 
justice  and  efficiency  it  would  appear  that  sterner  measures 
for  policing  themselves  must  be  adopted  by  them  than  ever 
have  been  adopted  in  the  past.  If  car  service  rules  and 
orders  of  a  Commission  on  Car  Service  are  to  be  relied  on  to 
secure  proper  handling  of  cars  the  penalties  for  violating  the 
rules  and  orders  must  be  made  heav}'  enough  really  to  deter 
violations  of  them.  Provision  must  also  be  made  for 
promptly  detecting  every  violation  and  strictly  enforcing  the 
full  penalties  against  the  responsible  parties.  To  carry  on 
the  supervisory  and  investigating  work  properly  will  require 
a  strong  organization,  having  the  active  backing  of  the  rail- 
way executives  themselves:  and  some  railway  managers 
strongly  object  to  the  upbuilding  by  the  railways  of  organi- 
zations to  control  or  even  supervise  what  the  management  of 
any  individual  road  shall  do  about  almost  anything — even 
including  what  it  shall  do  with  cars  that  do  not  belong  to  it, 
but  to  other  railroads  I  Isn't  it  about  time,  however,  that  all 
railway  managers  learned  that  failure  on  the  part  of  the 
railways  to  do  individually  or  collectively  the  thing  that  they 
ought  to  do  individually  or  collectively  simply  results  in  the 
exercise  of  increased  governmental  power?  And,  in  view  of 
past  experience  can  any  railway  manager  really  believe  that 
all  the  railways  will  in  future,  without  government  interven- 
tion, faithfully  carry  out  the  car  service  rules  and  orders  of 
the  Commission  on  Car  Service  unless  all  the  railways  join 
together  in  creating  .some  more  effective  means  for  getting 
these  rules  and  orders  obeyed  than  they  have  in  the  past? 


Southern  Pacific 

CoDiiiKKN  I'acikk;  .stfxk  i.s  .selling  at  around  9.3  on 
*^  the  New  York  st(K  k  exchange.  The  company  cannot, 
therefore,  under  present  conditions,  finance  new  capital  re- 
(|uirements  througii  the  sale  of  stock  at  par,  which  is  a  sug- 
gested criterion  for  .sound  railroad  credit.  Nevertheless  the 
Southern  Pacific  is  one  of  the  very  few  American  railroad 
companies  which  even  under  present  circumstances  has  good 
credit  when  compared  with  the  strongest  industrial  companies. 
As  a  proof  of  this,  in  1919,  holders  of  $26,670,000  four  per 
cent  convertible  Southern  Pacific  bonds  exchanged  their 
bonds  for  stock  at  130.  The  reasons  that  led  to  this  ex- 
change are  numerous  and  varied,  but  whatever  the  particular 
circumstances  were  which  led  individual  holders  to  desire 
to  change  a  4  per  cent  bond  for  a  6  per  cent  stock,  it  seems 
.safe  to  .say  that  it  is  an  indication  that  the  Southern  Pacific 
stock  is  still  an  attractive  investment.  The  hi.story  of  the 
Soutlicrn  Pacific  convertible  bonds  throws  some  rather  in- 
teresting sidelights  on  the  recent  hi.story  of  American  railroad 
credit. 

In  1909  the  Southern  Pacific  offered  to  stockholders  to 
the  extent  of  30  per  cent  of  their  holdings  $82,000,000  of 
4  per  cent  twenty-year  convertible  bonds  at  96.  The  bonds 
were  convertible  into  stock  at  130  up  to  June  1,  1919.  All 
but  about  $200,000  of  the  $82,000,000  bonds  were  sub- 
scribed for.  They  sold  in  the  open  market  in  1910  at  above 
par.  They  went  below  80  in  1914  and  again  in  1915,  and 
in  1918  .sold  as  low  as  75^^.  In  the  six  months  of  1919 
to  June  30,  that  is  the  last  six  months  during  which  the 
conversion  privilege  of  the  bonds  attached  to  them,  they  sold 
as  high  as  8T}i.  Prior  to  January  1,  1919,  only  about 
$1,000,000  of  the  convertible  bonds  had  been  exchanged  for 
.stock.  The  fact  tliat  over  $26,000,000  of  the  bonds  were 
converted  shows  how  highly  Southern  Pacific  stock  is  still 
regarded  by  investors;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  fact  that 
over  $50,000,000  of  these  bonds  were  not  converted  and  will 
liave  to  be  refunded  in  1929,  shows  how  far  below  the  hopes 
of  the  Southern  Pacific's  bankers  the  market  for  the  best  rail- 
road securities  now  is. 

The  Southern  Pacific  made  a  good  showing  in  1919,  al- 
though the  comparison  with  1918  is  not  on  its  face. favorable. 
Under  government  operation  the  road  earned  $239,657,000 
gross— an  increase  of  $18,046,000  over  1918,  or  8.14  per 
cent.  Almost  the  entire  increase  in  revenue,  however,  is  due 
to  increased  rates.  The  ton  mileage  of  revenue  freight  was 
6.52  per  cent  less  in  1919  than  in  1918  and  the  passenger 
miles  were  but  7.28  per  cent  greater.  Ton  mileage  in  1919 
amounted  to  11,933,000,000  and  the  passenger  mileage  to 
2,379,000.000.  The  revenue  per  ton  per  mile  of  freight  was 
1.286  cents  in  1919  as  against  1.113  cents  in  1918,  and  the 
revenue  per  passenger  per  mile  was  2.471  cents  in  1919  and 
2.390  cents  in   1918. 

Operating  expenses,  as  with  other  roads,  rose  out  of  all 
proportion  to  the  business  handled.  Total  operating  ex- 
penses in  1919  were  $186,927,000— an  increase  of  $24^205,- 
000  over  1918,  or  14.88  per  cent.  In  1917,  the  year  before 
the  government  took  over  the  operation  of  the  property, 
revenues  amounted  to  $193,971,000  with  the  then  existing 
rates,  and  net  after  the  payTnent  of  expenses  amounted  to 
$73,370,000.  This  net  compares  with  $58,889,000  in  1918 
and  $52,730,000  in  1919. 

The  government  sustained  a  loss  of  $4,334,000  after  pay- 
ing the  rental  in  1919,  as  contrasted  with  the  profit  in  1918 
of  $7,758,000.  The  total  increases  in  wages  and  material 
prices  in  the  two  years  of  federal  operation  was  $53,171,000, 
which  accounts  for  an  increase  of  about  40  per  cent  in 
operating  expenses.  It  is  rather  interesting  to  note  that 
of  the  increase  of  $18,046,000  in  expenses  in  1919,  as  com- 
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pared  with   1918,  $5,372,000  is  accounted  for  by  increases 
other  than  those  in  wages  or  prices. 

Measuring  the  performance  of  the  Southern  Pacific  in 
units  other  than  dollars  and  cents,  the  operations  compared 
favorably  even  with  1917.  The  average  train  load  of  all 
freight  was  641  tons  in  1919,  a  fraction  of  a  ton  less  in 
1918,  and  603  tons  in  1917.  This  was  notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  in  1919  the  percentage  of  loaded  to  total  freight 
car  miles  was  only  69.74,  whereas  in  1918  it  was  71.02  and 
in  1917,  72.14.  Car  loading  has  already  begun  to  drop  off. 
The  average  loading  per  loaded  car  in  1919  was  25.42  tons. 
It  was  gotten  up  in  1918  to  an  average  of  26.98  tons.  In 
1917  it  was  25.34  tons.  A  saving  was  made  in  fuel  con- 
sumption. In  1919  in  passenger  service  a  gross  weight  of 
5.08  tons  was  moved  per  pound  of  coal;  in  1918,  5.05  tons 
and  in  1917,  5.10  tons.     In  freight  service  6.67  tons  were 


won  a  final  decree.  Julius  Krutt.schnitt,  chairman  of  the 
executive  committee,  in  his  annual  report  says  that  the  oil 
lands  involved  in  the  suit  which  the  government  won  are 
non-productive  lands  not  regarded  as  valuable  by  the  com- 
pany. In  the  other  class  of  cases,  the  company  now  has  a 
final  and  conclusive  decision  in  its  favor.  These  suits  in- 
volved 161  acres  of  "productive  and  valuable"  oil  lands. 
The  United  States  Di.strict  Court  decided  on  August  28, 
1919,  in  favor  of  the  Southern  Pacific,  and  the  attorney 
general,  on  December  5,  1919,  announced  that  he  would  take 
no  appeal  to  the  Supreme  court  and,  since  it  is  now  more 
than  six  months  since  the  cases  were  decided  apparently  no 
appeal  can  be  taken,  so  that  the  long  disputed  title  to  the 
oil  lands  is  now  safely  with  the  Southern  Pacific. 

Just  a  word  more  might  be  said  about  the  financial  stand- 
ing of  the  company.  The  Transportation  Act  provides  for 
an  average  of  5J^  per  cent  on  the  value  of  the  property  of 
all  the  railways  in  each  group.  It  would  seem  likely  that 
the  valuation  of  tlie  Southern  Pacific  will  be  very  consider- 
able above  the  book  value  at  which  the  property  is  carried, 
and  it  is  therefore  significant  that  in  1917,  the  year  of  great- 
est net  earnings,  the  operating  income  amounted  to  but  6.24 
per  cent  on  the  book  value  of  the  property  used  for  trans- 
portation  purposes. 


New  Books 

Car  Design.  By  L.  W.  Wallace,  M.  E.  35  pages,  6  in.  by  9  in., 
illustrated,  bound  in  stiff  paper.  Copies  obtaitmblc  from  H. 
Rubenkoenig,  assistant  professor  of  railway  mechanical  engi- 
neering, Purdue  University,  Lafayette,  Ind. 

This  is  the  second  edition  of  these  notes;  it  has  been^ 
brought  up  to  date  to  include  recently  adopted  M.  C.  B, 
standards  and  recommended  practices.  The  work  does  not 
exhaustively  treat  the  subject,  but  deals  only  with  such 
portions  of  the  car  as  are  usually  given  theoretical  consid- 
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moved  per  pound  of  coal  in  1919,  6.06  in  1918,  and  6.11 
in  1917.  The  use  of  superheaters  is  in  part  responsible  for 
this  saving. 

Maintenance  e.xpenses  in  1919  increased  very  considerably. 
Especially  is  this  so  of  maintenance  of  way,  the  total  cost  of 
which  was  $34,800,000  in  1919,  or  34.75  per  cent  more  than 
in  1918.  Maintenance  of  equipment  cost  $47,969,000— an 
increase  over  the  previous  year  of  17.72  per  cent. 

The  company  was  forced  to  accept  1,000  box  cars  at  a 
cost  which  is  to  be  between  $2,815,000  and  $3,072,000.  The 
company  has  now  placed  orders  for  42  locomotives,  50 
passenger  cars,  750  freight  cars  and  130  electric  cars.  It 
is  building  in  its  own  shops  30  locomotives  and  4,065  freight 
cars.  The  cost  of  this  equipment  is  to  be  provided  for 
through  the  issue  of  equipment  trust  certificates. 

An  important  factor  in  the  price  at  which  Southern  Pa- 
cific stock  now  sells  is  the  ownership  of  oil  lands  by  the 
Southern  Pacific.  These  lands  were  the  subject  of  suits  by 
the  government.     In  one  class  of  cases  the  government  has 


eration  by  the  car  designer.  It  is  only  intended  to  meet  the 
needs  of  classrcxjm  work,  and  is  especially  valuable  to  those 
technical  schools  giving  railway  mechanical  engineering 
courses  which  include  car  design.  The  practical  car  de- 
signer may  also  derive  some  benefit  from  the  work. 


There  was  a  man  in  our  shop,  he  was  so  wondrous  wiser 
he  wouldn't  wear  his  goggles — now  he  has  no  eyes. — Fred  Meyers. 

Powdered  coal  is  to  be  used  throughout  for  firing  boilers  and 
furnaces  in  the  New  sheet  mill  of  the  Falcon  Steel  Company  now 
lieing  erected  at  Niles,  Ohio.  The  power  plant  boilers  will  be 
powdered-coal  fired,  using  the  Quigley  compressed-air  system 
for  transporting  and  burning  the  coal.  The  pulverized  coal  will 
be  transported  from  the  milling  plant  through  standard  4-in. 
diameter  wrought  pipes  to  furnaces  and  boilers  for  various  dis- 
tances aggregating  approximately  800  ft.  and  will  be  switched 
from  the  main  distribution  line  to  a  storage  bin  in  the  power 
house  for  use  as  required. — Power. 
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Miiltil'le   I'nit  Train  on   the  Long  Island 


New  Electric  Motor  Cars  for  the  Long  Island 

Very  Few  Changes  Have  Been  Made  for  Purpose  of  Perfecting 
Equipment  Built  15  Years  Ago 

By  S.  B.  Schenck 

\\'estin«;liouse  Electric  and  Manufacturing  Company 


THE  Long  Island  Railroad  recently  ordered  from  the 
American  Car  and  Foundrj'  Company,  twenty  electric 
motor  cars  and  fifty  trailer  cars  for  use  in  suburbari 
service  on  its  electrified  zone  which  extends  over  much  of 
the  western  part  of  Long  Island. 

The  electrification  has  been  in  operation  since  1905  and 
at  present  comprises  over  88  miles  of  route  with  208  miles 
of  electrified  track.  This  installation  represents  the  first 
large  scale  electrification  of  a  steam  railroad  and  it  is  the 
most  extensive  example  of  multiple  unit  passenger  service 
in  operation. 

The  fast,  frequent,  and  reliable  train  service  given  by 
electric  operation  has  played  an  important  part  in  the  re- 
markable growth  of  Long  Island's  population  and  conse- 
quent freight  traffic.  Since  begirming  electric  operation  the 
passenger  traffic  has  increased  approximately  385  per  cent, 
freight  traffic  about  193  per  cent,  and  earnings  197  per  cent. 
Statistics  for  the  year  1918  show  that  the  Long  Island 
stands  first  among  all  railroads  for  density  of  passenger 
traffic.  At  present,  there  are  over  532  scheduled  electric 
trains  operating  daily  over  this  road  giving  an  annual  ser- 
^^ce  of  over  600,000,000  passenger  miles. 

This  passenger  traffic  is  transported  mainly  by  multiple 
unit  trains  operating  out  of  the  Pennsylvania  Station,  New 
York  City,  through  the  East  River  Tunnel  and  from  the  Flat- 
bush  Avenue  Terminal,  Brooklyn,  to  the  adjacent  suburban 
territor}-  and  seashore  resorts.  A  small  part  of  the  traffic 
is  carried  by  express  trains  hauled  to  and  from  the  Penn- 
sylvania Station  by  electric  locomotives.  The  traffic  to  the 
seashore  has  increased  greatly  during  the  past  four  or  five 
years  ar^^d  the  new  equipment  ordered  recently  will  provide 
added  facilities  for  handling  this  traffic. 

The  multiple  unit  trains  render  possible  the  operation  of 
schedules  with  close  headway  because  of  the  abilitv'  of  such 
trains  to  reach  a  maximum  speed  in  a  very  short  time.  The 
use  of  motor  and  trailer  cars  provides  a  ver\'  flexible  system 
for  caring  for  the  varying  volume  of  passenger  traffic. 


The  electric  operation  over  elevated  structures,  in  subways, 
on  the  surface,  and  also  the  desirability  of  a  system  of  elec- 
tric distribution  which  was  standard  on  connecting  lines 
led  to  the  adoption  of  the  third  rail  contact  line  and  direct- 
current  of  600  volts.  The  direct  current  is  obtained  from 
rotary  converter  substations  which,  in  turn,  receive  alter- 
nating current  from  the  Long  Island  City  Power  House 
through  an  11,000  volt,  3-phase  transmission  line. 

When  the  20  motor  cars  and  50  trailers  are  placed  in 
service,  the  Long  Island  Railroad  will  then  have  in  opera- 
tion a  total  of  488  motor  cars  and  140  trailers.  One  hun- 
dred and  thirty-four  of  the  motor  cars  are  equipped  with 
200  horsepower  motors  and  the  other  three  hundred  and 
fift>'-four  motor  cars,  including  the  new  cars,  are  all  equij)- 
ped  with  225  horsepower  motors.  The  increase  in  motor 
capacity  is  due  largely  to  increased  weight  of  the  cars.  All 
motor  cars  are  equipped  with  Westinghouse  automatic  type 
unit  switch  control. 

Trailer  cars  have  been  used  since  the  inauguration  of 
electric  operation  on  this  road.  Some  of  the  trailers  are 
used  only  during  the  summer  months  when  the  passenger 
traffic  to  the  seashore  is  greatly  increased  in  volume.  AH 
trailer  cars  are  equpiped  with  control  train  line,  but 
they  are  not  provided  with  apparatus  for  train  control  from 
the  vestibule,  this  feature  being  obtainable  from  either  end 
of  the  motor  cars  that  are  placed  at  the  ends  of  the  train. 

Each  new  motor  car  will  be  equipped  with  two  motors. 
The  type  No.  308,  commutating  pole  motor  embodies  the  box 
frame  construction.  The  frame  is  a  one-piece  steel  casting 
with  large  openings  bored  out  at  each  end  for  receiving  the 
armature  bearing  housings  and  permitting  ready  removal 
of  the  armature  for  overhauling.  Both  armature  and  axle 
bearings  are  arranged  for  oil  and  waste  lubrication.  Nose 
suspension  is  employed. 

Type  "BP"  gears  and  pinions,  with  helical  teeth,  trans- 
mit the  torque  from  the  motor  armature  shaft  to  the  axles. 
The  pinion  has  25  teeth,  2  diametral  pitch,  and  is  cut  from 
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a  solid  steel  forging.  It  is  pressed  and  keyed  on  the  arma- 
ture shaft.  The  gear  has  48  teeth,  and  is  machined  from  a 
solid  steel  forging,  and  pressed  on  the  axle.  The  gear  case 
is  of  malleable  iron,  divided  in  halves  horizontally  and  sup- 
ported at  the  front  and  rear  ends  by  lugs  projecting  from 
the  motor  frame  and  motor  axle  cap. 

The  automatic  type  unit  switch  control  equipments  or- 
dered for  the  new  motor  cars  are  duplicates  of  the  control 
equipments  furnished  for  the  motor  cars  in  1905,  except 
for  a  few  minor  changes.  The  original  control  equipments 
are  still  in  operation.  Electro-pneumatic  unit  switches  are 
used    throuijliout.      These    switches    are    operated    by    com- 


Line  Switch  with  Overload  Relay  for  Protection  of  Contac- 
tors and  Motors 

pressed  air,  governed  from  control  circuits  that  are  energized 
from  a  low  voltage  storage  battery.  Such  an  arrangement 
provides  action  of  the  switches  regardless  of  the  third  rail 
voltage.  The  heav}-  pressure  obtainable  by  the  use  of  a 
pneumatic    switch    insures    good    electrical    contact    of    the 


operates    at    a    predetermined    current    value    to    close    the 
switches  in  correct  sequence  and  accelerate  the  car  at  a  con- 
stant rate.     The  use  of  a  limit  relay  to  obtain  constant  ac- 
celerating rates  prevents  abuse  of  the  motors  in  starting. 
The  master  controller,  limit  relay,  and  control  train  line 
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Unit  Switch  Group 

details  are  of  standard  W'estinghouse  construction  for  such 
service  and  present  no  unusual  features.  The  main  power 
circuit  control  apparatus  has  some  interesting  features  and 
a  somewhat  detailed  description  of  this  apparatus  follows: 

One  of  the  features  of  the  control  on  both  the  old  and  the 
new  cars  is  the  use  of  a  circuit  breaker  or  "line  switch" 
mounted  separate  from  the  main  group  of  unit  switches.  This 
line  switch  is  operated  electro-pneumatically  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  the  unit  switches.  It  acts  as  a  circuit  breaker  to  dis- 
connect the  motors  from  the  line  in  case  of  overloads  or 
grounds  on  the  motors.  Any  heavy  abnormal  arcs  are  thus 
removed  entirely  from  the  switch  group  and  confined  to  one 
piece  of  apparatus  built  for  heav)'  arcing  duty. 

The  twelve  individual  electro-pneumatic  switches  are  as- 
sembled with  blowout  coils  in  one  group.  These  switches, 
like  the  line  switch,  are  closed  by  compressed  air  working 


Type  of  Motor  Used  on  Motor  Cars 


switch  jaws.  The  low  voltage  battery  control  circuits  are 
free  from  insulation  breakdown.  The  battery  provides  a 
means  for  obtaining  emergency  braking  at  any  time  and 
also  is  a  source  of  energy  for  signal  or  emergency  lights 
when  power  is  not  available  from  the  third  rail. 

The  automatic  type  control  embodies  the  use  of  a  smnll 
master  controller  which  directs,  through  the  "train  line," 
the  operation  of  the  electro-pneumatic  unit  switches  and 
reverser  which  effect  the  necessary  connections  between  the 
third  rail,  resistor  and  motors.  The  operation  of  the  unit 
switches  is  made  automatic  bv  means  of  a  limit  relay  which 


against  a  heav)-  spring  tiiat  normall}-  holds  the  switch  open. 
The  heavy  spring  insures  a  positive  opening  of  the  switch. 
The  compressed  air  is  admitted  to  the  switch  cylinder  by 
means  of  a  small  air  valve  which  is  operated  by  an  electro 
magnet.  This  magnet  is  energized  from  the  control  train 
line  circuit  which  extends  through  the  entire  train  from  the 
master  controller  at  the  head  end  of  the  train. 

The  direction  of  motion  of  each  car  is  governed  by  the 
reverser.  One  reverser  is  mounted  on  each  car.  The  reverser 
changes  the  direction  of  rotation  of  the  motors  by  interchang- 
ing the  connections  to  the  motor  fields.     This  interchange  is 
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mack'  l)_v  lontacl.-i  carried  on  a  two  [msition  niovalili'  pluiij^er 
tliat  is  moved  to  oiu-  or  the  otlu-r  |)osition  l)y  compressed  air 
admitted  to  pistons  tlirounh  the  air  valves.  These  valves  are 
-imilar  in  operation  to  tliose  in  the  switch  group. 

At  l)otli  ends  of  the  car  the  bus  and  tlie  train  lines  are  run 
to  their  respective  receptacles  and  also  to  respective  jum])er 
lieads.  The  receptacle  is  fastened  directly  to  the  car.  'I'lu 
jumper  head  is  attached  to  a  length  of  ficxil)le  calde  that  is 
permanently  connected  to  the  circuit  on  the  cars.  When  cars 
are  coupleij  together  tiie  jumix'r  head  on  one  car  is  inserted 
in  tlie  receptacle  on  the  other  car,  thus  extending  the  circuits 
from  car  to  car.  When  not  in  use  in  this  manner,  the  jumjier 
liead  is  held  in  a  "dummy"  rtxreptacle  fastened  to  the  end 
of  tlie  car. 

The  control  train  line  is  energized  from  a  14-volt  stor- 
age battery.  Two  batteries  per  car  are  employed,  one  bat- 
tery being  used  to  operate  the  control,  while  the  other  battery 
is  iieina:  charged.     When  charging,  the  battery  is  shunted  by 


Reverser  Which  Changes  Motor  Field  Connections 

resistance  that  is  connected  in  series  with  the  motor  of  the 
air  compressor.  A  relay  disconnects  the  battery  from  both 
the  shunt  and  compressor  motor  circuits  when  the  compressor 
motor  is  not  running. 

All  the  control  apparatus  except  the  master  controller,  limit 
relay,  and  small  control  cut  out  switches  is  located  beneath 
the  car  body.  The  wiring  connections  between  the  various 
pieces  of  apparatus  are  carried  on  iron  conduits,  making  a 
very  substantial  and  reliable  construction.  The  apparatus  is 
so  located  on  the  car  that  quick  and  thorough  inspection  is 
facilitated. 

The  control  equipment  is  practically  a  duplicate  of  that 
installed  15  years  ago.  The  motors  are  duplicates  of  those 
in  service  for  the  past  10  years. 


The  Freight  Car  Sets  the  Pace. — Because  the  freight  car 
sets  the  pace,  the  progress  of  the  country  is  in  danger  of  being 
slowed  down  to  a  crawl.  Government  and  other  agencies  will 
have  to  establish  a  definite  transportation  program  and  persist- 
ently, systematically  and  effectively  strive  to  put  it  into  operation. 
— Chicago  News. 


Transportation  in  Bolshevist 

Russia  in  1920 

By  Gregory  Alexinsky 

Di  kiN(,  Mv  KKciNi  iKii'  to  Finland  and  Kstlionia  I  had 
tlie  ojjportunity  to  gather  material  whidi  elucidates 
tile  economic  situation  of  Bolshevist  Russia.  This 
material  represents  a  sjjecial  value,  in  the  lirst  place,  be- 
cause it  belongs  to  the  end  of  January  of  the  current  year, 
consequently  contains  the  very  latest  available  data,  and,  in 
the  second  place,  l^ecause  it  emanates  from  official  Bolshe- 
vist sources  and  thus  represents  an  economic  portrayal  of 
the  Bolshevist  regime  drawn  by  the  leaders  of  this  regime 
themselves. 

Among  the  documents  in  my  pos.session  I  have  the  steno- 
graphic reports  of  A.  Rykov,  the  chairman  of  the  Supreme 
Council  of  National  Economy,  of  M.  Tomski,  the  chairman 
of  the  Central  Council  of  Trade  Unions,  of  Trotzky  and 
Lenine,  and  of  Kameney,  the  chairman  of  the  Mosco\v  So- 
viet. Let  us  see  how  they  are  characterizing  the  economic 
situation  of  Bolshevist  Russia  in   January*,   1920. 

On  Januarj'  25,  1920,  Rykov  read  a  report  to  the  joint 
congress  of  delegates  from  councils  of  national  economy, 
trade  unions,  and  the  Moscow  Soviet.  He  said,  among 
other  things: 

"The  civil  war  having  caused  an  unparalleled  waste  of 
the  human  and  material  resources  of  the  Republic,  has  en- 
gendered an  economic  and  productive  crisis.  In  its  main 
features  this  crisis  is  one  of  transportation,  fuel  and  human 
labor  power. 

"Before  the  war  the  percentage  of  disabled  locomotives, 
even  in  the  worst  of  times,  never  rose  above  15  per  cent.  At 
the  present  time,  however,  we  have  59.5  per  cent  of  dis- 
abled locomotives.  The  repair  of  disabled  locomotives  also 
keeps  on  declining  with  extraordinary  rapidity:  before  the 
war  we  used  to  repair  up  to  8  per  cent;  this  percentage  after 
the  October  revolution  sometimes  dropped  to  1  per  cent; 
now  we  have  gone  up,  but  only  1  per  cent,  and  we  are  now 
repairing  2  per  cent  of  our  locomotives.  Under  present 
conditions  of  railway  transportation  the  repairs  do  not  keep 
abreast  of  the  deterioration  of  our  locomotives,  and  every 
month  we  have  in  absolute  figures  200  locomotives  less  than 
the  preceding  month.  It  is  indispensable  that  we  raise  the 
repair  of  locomotives  from  2  per  cent  up  to  10  per  cent,  in 
order  to  stop  the  decline  and  further  disintegration  of  rail- 
way transportation,  in  order  to  maintain  it  at  least  on  the 
level  on  which  it  stands  at  the  present  time.  As  for  the 
broad  masses  of  the  population,  the  workers  and  peasants 
of  Soviet  Russia,  these  figures  simply  mean  that  there  is 
no  possibilit}^  of  utilizing  any  one  of  those  grain-producing 
regions,  nor  those  which  have  raw  material  and  fuel,  that 
have  been  added  to  Soviet  Russia  as  a  result  of  the  victory 
of  the  Red  Army." 

Rykov  then  cites  the  concrete  examples  which  most 
clearly  illustrate  the  results  of  the  Bolshevist  policy  in  the 
field  of  railway  transportation. 

"We  have  a  metallurgical  region  in  the  Ural  mountains; 
but  we  have  at  our  disposal  until  now  but  one  single  special 
train  a  month  to  carry  metals  from  the  Urals  to  Central 
Russia.  In  order  to  transport  10  million  poods  (1  poofT' 
equals  36  lb.)  of  metal  by  one  single  train  per  month  sev- 
eral decades  would  be  required,  should  we  be  able  to  util- 
ize those  scanty  supplies  of  metal  which  are  readv  in  the 
Urals. 

"In  order  to  deliver  cotton  from  Turkestan  to  the  textile 
factories  in  Moscow,  we  have  to  carry  more  than  one-half 
million  poods  per  month — up  to  600,000  poods.  But  at  this 
time  we  have  only  about  two  trains  a  month,  i.e.,  scores  of 
years  will  be  required  for  transporting  under  present  con- 
ditions   from    Turkestan    those    8,000,000    poods    of    cotton 
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which  we  could  convert,  but  are  unable  to  deliver  to  the 
factories." 

But  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  imagine  that  the  shortage 
of  raw  materials  is  caused  only  by  the  transportation  crisis. 
In  the  same  report  of  Rykov  we  read  on: 

"On  account  of  the  disorganized  state  of  transportation 
we  are  unable  to  obtain  cotton  now,  as  the  railroads  are 
unable  to  carry  it  here.  But  even  as  regards  those  raw  ma- 
terials which  are  produced  in  the  central  parts  of  Soviet 
Russia,  such  as  flax,  wool,  hemp,  hides,  even  in  these  raw 
stuffs  Soviet  Russia  is  experiencing  a  severe  crisis." 

As  regards  coal,  Rykov  claims  (according  to  inaccurate 
data,  it  is  true)  that  in  the  Donetz  Basin  there  are  more 
than  100,000,000  poods  of  coal  on  the  surface,  ready  to  be 
shipped.  "But  until  the  reconstruction  of  bridges  and  re- 
establishment  of  railroad  communications  in  the  Donetz  ter- 
ritory these  coal  supplies  cannot  be  be  utilized."  But  also 
that  other  mineral  coal  region — near  Moscow — which  has 
all  the  time  been  at  the  disposal  of  the  Bolsheviki,  being 
outside  of  the  civil  war  territory,  "has  until  now  not  only 
not  yielded  what  it  should  yield  to  the  fuel  supply  of  Soviet 
Russia,  but  production  during  the  past  year  remained  on 
the  same  low  level  as  the  previous  year,  falling  short  even 
of  30,000,000  poods  of  coal."  Rykov  complains  that  even 
"under  the  Czar,  during  the  Imperialistic  war,  the  Czarist 
officials,  with  the  aid  of  war-prisoners,  succeeded  in  raising 
the  production  of  coal  in  the  Moscow  coal-fields  to  a  goodly 
40,000,000  poods,"  while  under  the  Soviet  government  it 
has  not  increased  but  decreased. 

Rykov,  of  course,  does  not  draw  from  this  fact  the  logi- 
cal, but  to  the  Bolshevist  authorities  disadvantageous,  con- 
clusion that  their  officials  are  even  worse  than  those  of  the 
old  regime  and  that  the  workers  of  a  "communist"  country 
have  been  brought  by  this  administration  to  such  a  condi- 
tion as  to  be  unable  to  stand  in  productivity  of  labor  on  the 
level  even  with  war-prisoners! 

"If  the  workers  and  peasants,"  says  he,  "have  until  now 
received  no  bread,  and  if  up  to  this  time  a  food  shortage 
exists  in  the  greater  part  of  the  starving  consuming  local- 
ities, the  cause  does  not  lie  in  inadequate  preparations  but 
in  the  fact  that  we  are  unable  to  ship  and  distribute  the 
grain  already  carted  and  stored  in  the  granaries." 

The  Bolshevist  government,  of  course,  cannot  satisfy  this 
sensible  demand,  as  an  official  return  to  free  trade  would  be 
tantamount  to  an  official  confession  of  the  total  bankruptcy 
of  the  economic  policy  of  Bolshevism.  Hence  Rykov  pre- 
lers  to  let  the  matter  rest  at  a  few  phrases  about  the  need 
of  "making  the  strongest  effort"  towards  the  improvement 
of  transportation,  etc.  As  a  practical  way  out,  according  to 
information  by  Rykov,  "The  Council  of  People's  Commis- 
saries has  already  decided  to  call  upon  individual  work- 
men as  well  as  groups  of  them  to  repair  the  rolling  stock, 
granting  them  the  right  to  use  the  equipment  which  they 
shall  have  repaired  with  their  own  forces  for  the  transpor- 
tation of  food  to  those  factories  and  mills  which  repair  the 
locomotives  and  cars.  Recently  this  decision  has  been  also 
extended  to  the  fuel  supply.  Each  factory  and  each  mill 
now  has  the  opportunity  to  carry  its  own  fuel,  provided  they 
repair  with  their  own  forces  the  disabled  locomotives  and 
cars  they  obtain  from  the  commissariat  of  ways  and  com- 
munications." 

It  is  hardly  possible  to  conceive  a  less  successful  expedi- 
ent than  the  one  conceived  in  this  particular  instance  by  the 
People's  Commissaries.  To  leave  it  to  each  factory,  instead 
of  to  a  single,  well-planned  organization,  to  repair  for  itself 
locomotives  and  cars  so  as  to  carry  for  its  own  needs  food 
and  fuel,  that  only  means  smashing  up  those  few  shreds  of 
transportation  that  still  remain.  To  turn  over  to  separate 
groups  of  citizens  the  transportation  system,  i.e.,  that  which 
serves  as  the  fundamental  means  of  communication  be- 
tween the  several  parts  of  the  country,  to  tear  to  shreds  this 


connection,  is  not  even  Bolshevism,  but  siniph'  an  aljsurdity 
apparently  dictated  by  a  state  of  despair  on  the  part  of  men 
who  realize  the  hopelessness  of  their  position. 

I  must  point  out,  by  the  way,  that  Rykov  still  looks  too 
optimistically  upon  the  conditions  of  transportation.  This, 
at  least,  is  the  impression  one  gains  by  comparing  the  fig- 
ures cited  by  Rykov  with  the  statements  made  at  that  same 
congress  by  Trotzky,  according  to  which  the  number  of 
disabled  locomotives  exceeds  the  number  quoted  by  Rykov, 
for  Trotzky  says: 

"We  frequently  call,  sound,  half-disabled  locomotives 
which  threaten  to  droj)  out  complete!)'  on  the  morrow." 


Priority  for  Coal  Shipments 

Washington,  D.   C. 

THE  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  on  June  19 
issued  two  additional  priority  orders  in  favor  of  bitu- 
minous coal  shipments,  one  giving  preference  to  pooled 
coal  for  trans-shipment  at  tidewater  for  movement  to  New 
England  and  other  coastwise  points,  which  amounts  prac- 
tically to  a  temporary  embargo  on  export  coal,  and  the  other 
giving  bituminous  coal  the  preference  in  the  use  of  open  top 
cars  east  of  the  Mississippi  river  for  30  days  and  providing 
for  an  embargo  against  consignees  that  do  not  unload  coal 
cars  within  24  hours. 

The  commission  had  previously  issued  a  priority  order  for 
pooled  lake  cargo  coal.  The  additional  orders  were  issued 
in  response  to  urgent  appeals  from  New  England  for  an  em- 
bargo against  exports  of  coal  accompanied  by  representations 
of  a  serious  condition  threatened  by  a  shortage  of  coal  ship- 
ments and  in  response  to  repeated  demands  from  coal  oper- 
ators for  an  improved  car  supply,  backed  up  by  industries 
and  public  utilities  that  have  already  experienced  or  have 
been  seriously  threatened  with  a  shortage  of  fuel. 

Both  orders  state  that,  in  the  opinion  of  the  commission, 
"because  of  a  shortage  of  equipment  and  congestion  of  traffic, 
aggravated  by  unfavorable  labor  conditions  which  continue 
to  exist,"  and  "because  of  the  inability  of  common  carriers 
properly  and  completely  to  serve  the  public  in  the  transpor- 
tation of  coal,"  an  emergency  exists  which  requires  immedi- 
ate action. 

Service  Order  No.  6  orders: 

"That  the  common  carriers  by  railroad  hereinbefore  de- 
scribed be,  and  they  are  hereby,  authorized  and  directed,  ef- 
fective June  24,  1920,  and  until  the  further  order  of  the 
commission,  in  the  transportation  of  bituminous  coal  con- 
signed to  any  tidewater  coal  transshipment  pier  at  or  north 
of  Charleston,  S.  C,  and  in  the  supply  of  cars  therefor,  and 
in  the  movement  of  such  traffic,  (a)  to  give  preference  and 
priority  to  carloads  of  such  coal  consigned  to  James  J.  Stor- 
row,  whose  address  is  Boston,  Mass.,  as  a  part  of  a  pool  or 
pools  of  bituminous  coal  at  any  such  port  for  trans-shipment 
by  water  to  any  New  England  coastwise  destination,  or  con- 
signed as  a  part  of  a  pool  or  pools  of  bituminous  coal  at 
any  such  port  for  transshipment  by  water  to  any  United 
States  coastwise  destination  other  than  New  England;  (b) 
and  to  furnish  transportation  of  bituminous  coal  and  cars 
therefor,  consigned  to  any  of  said  ports  either  for  bunkerage 
or  for  cargo  purposes,  only  upon  a  permit  and  direction 
therefor  issued  by  J.  W.  Howe,  Commissioner,  Tidewater 
Coal  Exchange,  Inc.,  New  York,  for  piers  within  New  York 
Harbor,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  and  Baltimore,  Md.;  by  E.  I. 
Ford,  Commissioner,  Newport  News  Coal  Exchange,  New- 
port News,  Va.,  for  piers  at  Newport  News,  Va.;  by  E.  M. 
Graham,  Manager,  Lamberts  Point  Coal  Exchange,  Nor- 
folk, Va.,  for  piers  at  Lamberts  Point,  Norfolk,  Va.;  by  S. 
T.  Snead,  Commissioner,  Sewalls  Point  Coal  Exchange,  Nor- 
folk, Va.,  for  piers  at  Sewalls  Point,  Norfolk,  Va. ;  and  by 
Frank  McCabe,  General  Agent,  Southern  Railway  Company, 
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(liarliviton,  S.  C,  lor  jjIits  at  ("liarlcsloii,  S.  ( '.,  t;n  li  of 
whom  is  hereby  dosiKuati-d  as  an  aKoiit  of  llic  rommission 
tluTcfor.  which  permit  and  direction  sliall  Ih-  i.ssued  only 
upon  a  sliowing  that  the  destination  of  tlie  water  movenu-nl 
of  such  coal  is  a  United  States  coastwise  point,  or  if  other- 
wisi.-.  that  the  i)reference  and  jiriority  hereby  directed  will 
not  be  impedeil  therel)y,  and  in  any  event,  tiiat  tlie  shipper 
or  consiijnee  will  he  able  to  unload  such  coal  at  tlie  port  of 
tran.-ishipnient  without  delay  to  the  rail  cqui]iment. 

"//  is  further  ordered.  'I'hat  each  of  said  common  carriers 
l)y  railroad  .shall  establish  .such  rules  and  regulations  re- 
s|)ecting  the  placement  of  cars  for  unloading  and  of  vessels 
for  loading  at  such  piers  as  will  effect  the  preference  and 
priority  in  transportation  herel)y  directed,  including  the 
dumping  of  cars." 

Service  Order  No.  7  directs  the  roads  east  of  the  Missis- 
sippi River  which  serve  coal  mines,  whether  located  upon 
the  line  of  said  railroad  or  customarily  depyendcnt  upon  it 
for  car  supply  for  the  period  of  .SO  consecutive  days  begin- 
ning with  June  21,  1920,  to  funii.sh  .such  coal  mines  with 
open  top  cars  suitable  for  the  loading  and  transportation  of 
coal  in  preference  to  any  other  use,  supply,  movement,  dis- 
tribution, exchange,  interchange,  or  return  of  such  coal  cars; 
provided,  that  such  coal  cars  may  be  used  in  service  moving 
in  the  direction  of  the  mine  or  mines  to  be  supplied,  on  the 
return  movement,  after  the  discharge  of  the  coal  lading 
tliereof,  upon  a  route  not  materially  out  of  line  and  to  {X)ints 
not  beyond  sucli  mine  or  mines. 

Xon-coal-loading  carriers  are  ordered  during  said  period 
to  deliver  daily  to  a  connecting  coal-loading  carrier  or  car- 
riers, empty  or  loaded  coal  cars  up  to  the  maximum  ability 
of  each  such  non-coal-loading  carrier  to  make  such  deliveries, 
and  of  each  such  connecting  coal-loading  carrier  to  receive 
and  use  the  coal  cars  .so  delivered  for  the  preferential  pur- 
poses set  forth. 

Carriers  are  directed  forthwith,  and  during  said  period,  to 
discontinue  the  use  of  coal  cars  for  the  transportation  of  com- 
modities otherw'ise  than  as  hereinbefore  specified  (a)  as  to 
each  coal-loading  carrier,  so  long  as  any  coal  mine  remains  to 
be  served  by  it  with  coal  cars,  and  (b)  as  to  each  non-coal- 
loading  carrier,  so  long  as  deliveries  of  any  coal  cars  to 
connecting  carriers  may  be  due  or  remain  to  be  performed 
under  the  terms  of  order. 

Carriers  are  also  authorized  and  directed,  effective  June  23, 
and  until  the  further  order  of  the  commission,  to  place  an  em- 
bargo against  the  receipt  of  coal  by  any  consignee,  and  against 
the  placement  of  coal  cars  for  consignment  to  any  consignee, 
who  shall  fail  or  refuse  to  unload  coal  placed  for  unloading 
within  24  hours  after  such  placement,  until  all  coal  so  placed 
has  been  unloaded  by  such  consignee,  provided,  that  this 
authorization  and  direction  shall  not  interfere  with  the 
movement  of  coal  under  permit  to  any  coal  pool  or  pools 
when  authorized  by  any  order  heretofore  or  hereafter  en- 
tered by  the  commission. 

It  is  further  ordered,  that  all  rules,  regulations  and  prac- 
tices of  said  carriers  with  respect  to  car  service  are  hereby 
suspended  in  so  far  only  as  conflicting  with  the  directions 
made:  and  that  the  authorizations  and  directions  are  to  be 
considered  as  not  conflicting  with  or  superseding  any  ser- 
vice order  heretofore  entered  by  the  commission. 

The  final  appeal  on  behalf  of  New  England  was  made 
on  June  16  by  the  lieutenant-governors  of  Massachusetts 
and  New  Hampshire  and  a  delegation  who  held  a  con- 
ference with  Chairman  Clark  and  Commissioner  Aitchison, 
who  is  in  charge  of  car  service  matters  for  the  commission. 
Several  other  conferences  followed  in  which  President 
Aishton  of  the  American  Railroad  Association  and  members 
of  the  Commission  on  Car  Service  took  part  before  the 
orders  were  issued. 


.\ii  order  giving  coal  a  preference  over  road-l)uilding  and 
( ()nstru(  tion  materials  and  other  connnodities  in  the  use  of 
ojjeii  top  cars  has  been  exjjected  for  some  time  by  the  inter- 
ests wlio  desired  or  feared  such  a  step,  but  it  is  underslo(xi 
tliat  the  commission  was  most  reluctant  to  order  any 
priorities  unless  the  situation  became  so  acute  as  to  make 
it  absolutely  necessary.  The  coal  operators,  who  have  been 
receiving  scarcely  half  of  a  full  car  sui)i)ly  for  .some  time, 
liave  made  rejjeated  demands  for  a  greater  supply  of  cars, 
wiiile  the  sancl  and  gravel  interests  liave  protested  vigorously 
again.st  any  such  action,  representing  the  public  need  for 
their  commodities  for  road-building  and  for  housing  and 
objecting  particularly  to  any  preference  for  coal  unless  there 
is  a  discrimination  between  the  essential  and  non-es.sential 
uses  of  coal.  The  coal  intere.sts  also  have  vigorously  ob- 
jected to  any  embargo  on  exports,  pointing  out  that  domestic 
coal  is  used  for  the  manufacture  of  other  articles  of  which 
no  one  has  endeavored  to  prevent  the  exportation. 

The  Commission  on  Car  Service  on  June  2  had  issued  an 
order  directing  the  roads  to  use  open-top  cars  for  coal  up 
to  50  per  cent  of  the  coal  loading  requirements  l)efore  using 
them  for  any  other  commodity. 

Opposes  Embargo  on  Coal  Exports 

J.  D.  A.  Morrow,  vice-president  of  the  National  Coal  As- 
sociation, on  June  16  issued  a  statement  arguing  against 
an  embargo  on  exports,  in  which  he  said  in  part: 

"The  only  reason  that  more  coal  is  not  produced  is  the 
fact  that  the  operators  do  not  have  the  railroad  cars  to  ship 
the  coal  from  the  mines  to  the  consumers.  The  Geological 
Survey  reports  show  that  during  the  month  of  May  the  mines 
were  prevented  from  shipping  45  per  cent  of  the  coal  they 
might  have  shipped  through  lack  of  cars.  Thus,  even  if  no 
coal  w'ere  being  shipped  abroad  we  would  still  be  running 
from  5,000,000  to  7,000,000  tons  per  month  below  the  re- 
quirements of  the  United  States  alone.  And  nothing  will 
help  that  situation  except  more  railroad  cars  at  the  mines 
to  move  the  coal  to  consumers. 

"The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has  full  authority  to 
give  that  relief.  The  railroads  several  weeks  ago  requested 
the  commission  to  direct  the  placing  of  additional  cars  at 
the  coal  mines.  The  National  Coal  Association  a  month 
ago  also  requested  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  to 
take  prompt,  decisive  action,  so  as  to  enable  the  operators 
to  produce  and  distribute  adequate  supplies  of  coal. 

"In  the  meantime  an  unlawful  and  unfair  distril)ution  of 
railroad  cars  among  the  mines,  put  into  effect  by  the  carriers 
with  the  apparent  sanction  of  the  commission,  has  made 
matters  worse. 

"As  yet  the  Interstate  Commerce  Comission  has  done  noth- 
ing which  deals  effectively  with  the  car  shortage  at  the  coal 
mines.  Officials  of  the  National  Coal  Association  are  taking 
the  matter  up  again  with  the  commission,  urging  immediate 
action  to  provide  the  coal  cars  needed.  If  such  action  is 
forthcoming  it  wall  end  any  danger  of  coal  shortage." 

The  Advisory  Council  of  the  National  Sand  and  Gravel 
Association  also  gave  out  a  press  statement  objecting  to  the 
"rationing"  of  cars  in  favor  of  the  coal  industry  on  the 
ground  that  the  operators  by  various  methods  had  brought 
about  a  false  famine  and  were  using  the  present  opportunity 
to  boost  profits  and  profiteer  in  a  shameless  manner.  It 
was  asserted  that  on  practically  every  line  in  the  country 
tliousands  of  open  top  cars  suitable  for  carrying  coal  were 
lying  idle  or  filled  were  choking  traffic  because  of  the  vast 
number  of  cars  used  in  moving  this  one  commodity. 

The  Shipping  Board  has  arranged  to  assist  in  the  move- 
ment of  coal  to  New  England  by  allocating  for  that  pur- 
pose a  number  of  .ships  that  have  been  utilized  for  export 
coal. 


The  American  Society  for  Testing  Materials 

Several  Reports  Were  Presented  Which  Are  of  Considerable 
Importance  to  the  Railroads 


THE  TWENTY- THIRD  ANNUAL  MEETING  of  the  American 
Society  for  Testing  Materials  was  held  this  year  at 
Asbur)'  Park,  N.  J.,  instead  of  Atlantic  City.  The  at- 
tendance was  large  and  an  extensive  program  was  given 
covering  60  separate  reports,  papers  and  addresses. 

The  following  officers  were  elected  for  the  ensuing  year: 
President,  Geo.  S.  Webster;  vice-president,  Geo.  K.  Burgess; 
four  members  of  the  executive  committee,  L.  G.  Blackmer,  D. 
E.  Douty,  Prevost  Hubbard  and  R.  S.  Whiting. 

J.  A.  Capp,  the  retiring  president,  made  an  address  on  the 
growth  of  the  work  done  by  the  society  and  the  responsibili- 
ties of  the  members  in  furthering  the  expansion  of  the  society 
and  its  aims. 

A  summary  of  the  important  papers  which  are  of  special 
interest  to  the  railways  is  given  below. 

Phosphorus   and    Sulphur 

Requirements    in    Steel 

In  connection  with  the  presentation  of  the  report  of  Com- 
mittee A-1  last  year  it  was  stated  that  the  committee  had 
under  consideration  "the  creation  of  a  special  committee  to 
make  a  study  of  the  influence  of  phosphorus  and  sulphur  in 
steel  and  to  determine  whether  the  phosphorus  and  sulphur 
limits  in  the  A.S.T.M.  steel  specifications  are  proper  ones." 

Accordingly  the  Committee  on  Steel  recommended  to 
the  Executive  Committee  of  tlie  society  that  a  thoroughly 
representative  joint  committee  be  formed  consisting  of 
representatives  from  those  organizations  and  industries 
having  a  particular  interest  in  the  subject,  and  a  joint 
committee  was  formally  organized  on  November  29,  1919, 
the  personnel  of  which  includes  George  K.  Burgess  and  H.  L. 
Whittemore  representing  the  Bureau  of  Standards,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C;  F.  M.  Waring,  engineer  of  tests,  Peim- 
sylvania  Railroad,  Altoona,  Pa.,  and  H.  B.  MacFar- 
land,  engineer  of  tests.  A.,  T.  &  S.  F.,  representing 
the  American  Railroad  Association,  Mechanical  Section; 
Robert  W.  Hunt  &  Co.,  Chicago,  and  T.  D.  Lynch,  Westing- 
house  Electric  &  Manufacturing  Company,  East  Pittsburgh, 
Pa.,  representing  the  American  Society  for  Testing  Materials; 
E.  F.  Kenney,  Midvale  Steel  Company,  Philadelphia,  Pa., 
and  J.  J.  Shuman,  Jones  &  Laughlin  Steel  Company,  Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.,  representing  the  Association  of  American  Steel 
Manufacturers;  J.  E.  McCauley,  Birdsboro  Steel  Foundry 
&  Machine  Company,  Birdsboro,  Pa.,  representing  the  Steel 
Founders  Society  of  America;  and  John  H.  Hall,  Taylor 
Wharton  Iron  &  Steel  Company,  Highbridge,  N.  J.,  repre- 
senting the  National  Research  Council.  Mr.  Burgess  is 
chairman  of  the  committee  and  C.  L.  Warwick,  secretary- 
treasurer  of  the  American  Society  for  Testing  Materials, 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  is  secretary. 

The  tests  to  be  conducted  are  divided  into  two  series. 
Series  "A"  includes  six  groups  of  material  each  typical  of  their 
classes  as  to  carbon  and  manganese,  and  with  phosphorus 
and  sulphur  ranging  from  0.02  to  0.08  per  cent,  it  being 
understood  that  when  studying  the  effect  of  sulphur,  the 
phosphorus  content  is  to  be  as  nearly  constant  as  possible 
and  equal  to  the  usual  value  for  that  group  of  material,  and 
vice-versa.  Also,  the  sulphur  in  the  steels  of  this  series  is  to 
be  "residual  sulphur,"  that  is,  sulphur  present  in  the  steel 
through  fuel  or  from  pig  iron  or  scrap. 

Series  "B"  is  designed  to  provide  for  higher  sulphurs  than 


can,  generally  speaking,  be  obtained  as  "residual  sulphur." 
In  this  series,  therefore,  sulj)hur  may  be  added  during  the 
later  stages  of  manufacture.  Any  heats  originally  prepared 
for  series  "A"  which  run  too  high  in  phosphorous  or  sulphur 
may  be  diverted  to  series  "B." 

The  tests  planned  in  Series  "A"  are  of  more  immediate 
economic  importance,  dealing  as  they  do  with  the  usual 
ranges  of  sulphur  and  phosphorus,  extending  in  each  instance 
up  to  limits  which  are  not  likely  to  be  exceeded  in  ordinarj' 
practice.  The  tests  under  Series  "B,"  however,  are  necessary 
in  order  to  carry  the  tests,  if  possible,  to  a  point  where  the 
material  will  unquestionably  fail  from  the  effect  of  higher 
impurities. 

The  Committee  on  Manufacture  has  sujjervised  the  manu- 
facture of  a  number  of  tons  of  rivet  steel,  and  will  select 
all  material  which  is  approximately  constant  in  chemical 
content  as  to  carbon,  manganese  and  phosphorus,  with 
sulphur  varying  from  0.03  to  0.08  per  cent.  About  a 
ton  of  material  in  each  grade  will  be  obtained,  of  which  half 
will  be  submitted  to  the  Committee  on  Tests  and  the  remain- 
der held  in  reserve  for  purposes  of  check  tests.  This  material 
falls  under  group  No.  1  of  Series  "A"  tests.  A  beginning 
has  been  made  in  the  tests  of  Series  "B"  by  arranging  with  a 
large  steel  company  for  the  manufacture  of  three  heats  of 
steel — covering  plate  and  structural  steels,  forging  steels,  and 
wheel,  tire  and  rail  steels — from  each  of  which  eight  ingots 
will  be  poured  to  obtain  varying  sulphur  content  from  0.04 
to  0.15  per  cent,  by  the  addition  of  sulphur  or  iron  pyrites 
in  the  pouring  box. 

A  revision  was  proposed  in  the  tentative  specifications  for 
steel  tie  plates  by  which  the  permissible  variation  in  rolled 
width  of  plates  with  shoulders  perpendicular  to  the  direction 
of  rolling  was  increased  from  1-8  inch  to  3-16  in.  In 
the  tentative  specifications  for  plates  for  forge  welding  the 
minimum  tensile  strength  for  all  plates  was  increased  to 
50,000  pounds  per  square  inch  and  the  carbon  content  for 
plates  over  three-fourths  inch  in  thickness  was  raised  to  not 
over  0.20  per  cent.  The  minimum  manganese  limit  was  also 
raised  to  0.40  per  cent. 

Specifications  for  Shipping  Boxes 

One  of  the  most  important  reports  presented  at  the  con- 
vention from  the  standpoint  of  the  railways  is  the  work  of 
Committee  D-10  on  shipping  containers,  which  had  worked 
in  co-operation  with  tiie  United  States  Forest  Products 
Laboratory  and  a  considerable  number  of  manufacturers 
organizations  interested  in  the  manufacture  of  containers  as 
well  as  the  American  Railway  Express  Company,  the  Ameri- 
can Railroad  Association  and  others.  Specifications  were 
submitted  for  "wooden  boxes,  nailed  and  lock-comer  con- 
.struction"  which  are  presented  below: 

Proposed   Tentative   General    Specifications   for 

Wooden  Boxes,  Nailed  and  Lock-Corner 

Construction. 

1.  These  specifications  are  intended  to  apply  to  wooden 
boxes  of  nailed  and  lock-corner  construction,  and  are  directly 
applicable  to  the  styles  of  boxes  illustrated  in  Fig  1. 

I.  Material. 

2.  The  lumber  shall  be  thoroughly  seasoned,  that  is,  shall 
have  an  average  moi.sture  content  of  12  to  18  per  cent,  based 
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1)11  the  wcijjlit  of  till-  \V(M)(1  after  ovcn-dryinjj;  to  a  constant 
weij{lit. 

,v  All  (h'fcils  in  tlu-  lunilHT  that  niati-rially  lessen  tlic 
sfrcnjjth  of  tlu-  jiart.  expose  contents  to  daniaije,  or  interfere 
with  |)roper  nailing,  shall  he  eliminated. 

4.  V.mh,  sides,  tops,  hotfonis  and  other  jiarts  of  a  1)0\ 
shall  be  well  manufactured  and  cut  true  to  size. 

II.  CiRori'iNt;  (IK  Woods. 

5.  The  principal  wckkIs  u.seil  for  ho.xes  arc  classed  for 
the  purpose  of  sjiecifications  into  four  groups,  as  follows: 

Group  I.:  White  pine,  Norway  pine,  aspen  (poplar), 
spruce,  western  (yellow)  pine,  cottonwood,  yellow  pojilar, 
balsam  fir,  chestnut,  sugar  pine,  cypress,  l)asswood,  willow, 
nol)le  t'lr,  magnolia,  buckeye,  white  fir,  cedar,  redwood,  but- 


W'idih  of  face 

.'    111.    or    under 

i>vcr    5    to    8    in.,    incl 

Over   8   to    12   in.,    incl 

')\<r    12   to   20  in.,   incl 

lor    each    addition.il    5    in.    in    width    of    face 


Maximum  number 
of  piccei 


■  Adililioiial    |ii<ri-    may    he    used. 

(b)  Two  or  more  pieces  Lindcrinann-joiiitcd  shall  be  con- 
sidered as  one  piece.  No  piece  le.ss  than  ZJ/^  in.  in  width 
of  face  at  either  end  may  be  used  in  any  part,  except  for 
cleats  or  battens. 

IV.  Manufacture  of  Boxes. 

9.  The  outside  surfaces  of  boxes  shall  be  sufficiently 
smooth  to  permit  of  legible  marking. 

10.  (a)   Ends  1   in.  or  less  in  thickness,  if  made  of  two 


Siyle  3.  Style  4.  S+yle  5. 

Styles  of  Wooden  Boxes,  Nailed  and  Lock-Corner  Construction 


Style  §. 


ternut,  cucumber,  alpine  fir,  lodgepole  pine  and  jack  pine. 

Group  II. :  Southern  yellow  pine,  hemlock,  North  Caro- 
lina pine,  douglas  fir,  larch  (tamarack). 

Group  III.:  White  elm,  red  gum,  sycamore,  pumpkin  ash, 
black  ash,  black  gum,  tupelo,  maple,  soft  or  silver. 

Group  IV.:  Hard  maple,  beech,  oak,  hackberry,  birch, 
rock  elm,  white  ash,  hickory. 

III.  Dimensions  of  Parts. 

6.  (a)  The  thicknesses  called  for  in  specifications  for 
boxes  of  any  given  commodity  will,  unless  otherwise  specified, 
be  understCKxi  as  applying  to  woods  of  Groups  I  and  II. 

(b)  When  the  material  is  specified  (for  Group  I  and  II 
woods)  of  the  thicknesses  indicated  in  the  following  table, 
woods  of  Groups  III  and  IV  may  be  used  with  the  following 
permissible  reductions  in  thickness: 

Specified  thickness 
of  parts 
(Group  I  and  II  woods) 

A    to    "4    in.,    incl. 

Over    J^    to    i    in.,   incl 

Over    1    to    2    in.,    incl 

7.  The  permissible  variation  below  the  thickness  of  parts 
specified  in  Section  6  shall  not  exceed  one-eighth  of  the 
thickness  of  the  part. 

8.  (a)  The  maximum  number  of  pieces  allowed  in  any 
side,  top,  bottom  or  end  of  a  box  shall  be  as  follows : 


Allowable  reduction 
in  thickness  if  Group  III 

and  IV  woods  are  used 
iV  in. 


or  more  pieces,  shall  be  either  (1)  butt  jointed  or  matched 
and  fastened  with  two  or  more  corrugated  fasteners;  or  (2) 
cleated. 

(b)  The  size  of  corrugated  fasteners  to  be  used  shall  be 
as  follows: 


Thickness     at     ends 


a,    13    and     'A 


Size  of  corrugated 
Fasteners 
1   by   ?i 
1   by  >l 
1  by  H 


Schedule  of  Nailing. 
11.   (a)  All  nails  specified  in  these  specifications  are  stan- 
dard cement-coated  box  nails. 

Size  of   Ceme\t-Co.\ted   Nails   for   Different    Spe 
Material 
(The   sizes    of    nails   are    given    in    "penny.") 

Thickness  of  ends  or  cleats  to  which 
sides,  tops  and  bottoms  are  nailed,  in. 


H  or 
less 


to>4 


if    n 


ND   Thickness   of 

') 

Thickness 

of  sides  to 

which 

top 

and  bottom 

Less 

than 

>/, 

¥> 

>/, 

0  A 

to% 

4 

6 

7 

4 

5 

6 

3 

4 

5 

3 

4 

5 

Species  of  wood 
holding  nails 
CiTOup  I  woods.  . 
Group  II  woods. 
Group  III  woods 
Group    lY    woods 

(b)  If  other  than  cement-coated  nails  are  used,  25  per  cent 
more  nails  shall  be  driven  then  specified  for  cement-coated 
nails.  Plain  nails  driven  through  and  clinched  may  be  used 
for  cleating. 


•  12.  The  size  of  nails  to  be  used  is  determined  by  the 
species  and  thickness  of  the  material  in  which  the  points  of 
the  nails  are  held,  and  shall  be  in  accordance  with  the  table 
shown  on  the  preceding  page. 

13.  (a)  The  spacing  of  nails  holding  the  side,  top  or 
bottom  to  the  ends  of  a  box  shall  be  as  follows: 

£..        ,      .,                                                            Space  Driven 

bize  of  nails.  when  side  into  end 

P^""y  srain  of  end  grain  of  end 

°     O""     '«s 2       in.  m    in. 

I     2'4   in.  2       in. 

^     2}^   in.  2 '4    in. 

'     2H   in.  2'A   in. 

1"     3        in.  2M    in. 

(6)  The  spacing  of  nails  holding  the  top  and  bottom  to 
the  sides  of  a  box  shall  be  6  to  8  in.  When  material  in  the 
sides  is  less  than  Yz  in.  in  thickness,  side  nailing  shall  not 
be  used  unless  otherwise  specified. 

(c)  No  board  shall  have  less  than  two  nails  at  each  nail- 
ing end.  Where  cleats  of  thickness  not  less  than  the  thick- 
ness of  the  ends  are  used,  approximately  50  per  cent  of  the 
nails  shall  be  driven  into  the  cleats. 

14.  Nails  shall  be  driven  flush. 

(Over-driving  of  nails  materially  weakens  the  container.) 

15.  Specification  to  be  supplied  by  the  committee  when  the 
information  is  available. 


Unit  Weight  of  Aggregates 

for   Cement 


Concrete 


Sub-committee  VI  of  Committee  C-9  on  concrete  and  con- 
crete aggregate  presented  a  tentative  method  for  determining 
the  unit  weight  of  aggregates  for  cement  concrete,  supporting 
this  with  the  account  of  a  series  of  tests  of  nine  different 
methods  which  have  been  proposed  at  different  times 
for  this  purpose.  The  problem  involves  the  question  of 
a  standard  method  of  filling  or  compacting  the  material 
placed  in  the  measure  of  volume  for  the  purpose  of  weighing 
and  the  nine  methods  included  various  schemes  for  filling 
and  striking,  jarring  or  tamping  the  material  to  obtain  the 
standardized  degree  of  concentration. 

The  method  selected  as  the  result  of  these  tests,  namely, 
the  rod  method  which  is  the  one  covered  in  the  .specification, 
is  described  briefly  as  follows: 

"Fill  the  measure  one-third  full,  level  off  the  top  surface 
with  the  fingers,  tamp  with  a  pointed  rod  25  times.  Fill 
the  measure  two-thirds  full  and  tamp  25  times.  Fill  the 
measure  to  overflowing,  tamp  25  times.  Strike  off  surplus 
aggregate,  using  the  rod  as  a  straight  edge  and  weigh." 

Structural  Douglas  Fir 

Committee  D-7  on  timber  presented  a  revised  tentative 
specification  for  structural  Douglas  fir  which  conforms  sub- 
stantially to  the  specification  presented  by  the  Committtee 
on  Wooden  Bridges  and  Trestles  of  the  American  Railway 
Engineering  Association  in  Bulletin  No.  225  of  that  organi- 
zation, which  was  reprinted  in  the  Railway  Age  of  March 
18,  1920,  page  915.  The  forms  of  the  two  specifications 
differ  somewhat  in  that  the  latter  was  designed  to  cover  both 
southern  yellow  pine  and  Douglas  fir  in  a  single  specifica- 
tion and  give  particular  reference  to  railway  structural  tim- 
bers, whereas  the  American  Society  for  Testing  Materials 
specification  is  general  and  covers  Douglas  fir  alone. 

Cement 

Committee  C-1  on  cement  proposed  that  the  society  with- 
draw from  standard  specifications  and  tests  for  Portland 
cement,  Section  36  on  Permissible  Variation  in  Fineness, 
which  reads: 

"A  permissible  variation   of   1    will  be  allowed,   and   all 


results  in  excess  of  the  specified  limit  but  within  this  per- 
mi.ssible  variation  shall  be  reported  at  22  per  cent,"  such 
action  to  become  effective  on  January  1,  1921. 

Gypsum 

The  increasing  importance  of  gypsum  as  a  structural  ma- 
terial is  noted  in  the  presentation  of  a  revised  specification 
for  gypsum  and  gypsum  products,  the  present  specification 
embodying  extensive  revisions  from  the  tentative  specification 
submitted  by  the  committtee  last  year. 

Effect  of  Tannic  Acid  on 

the    Strength    of    Concrete 
By  Duff  A.  Abrams 

It  has  long  been  recognized  that  impurities  of  an  organic 
nature  have  the  effect  of  reducing  the  strength  of  concrete  or 
entirely  destroying  the  hydraulic  properties  of  the  cement. 
While  this  fact  has  been  pointed  out  by  a  number  of  writers, 
there  is  still  a  tendency  among  concrete  engineers  to  dis- 
regard the  effect  of  such  impurities.  A  general  investigation 
of  this  subject  was  inaugurated  in  1915  and  has  been  con- 
tinued during  the  past  four  years  as  a  part  of  the  investi- 
gations being  carried  out  through  the  co-operation  of  Lewis 
Institute  and  the  Portland  Cement  Association. 

It  was  impossible  to  secure  natural  sands  containing  gradu- 
ated percentages  of  organic  impurities  for  a  study  of  the 
quantitative  effect  of  such  impurities.  Consequently,  we  pre- 
pared aggregate  samples  in  which  known  quantities  of  or- 
ganic impurities  were  present,  by  applying  tannic  acid  as  a 
surface  coating  in  quantities  up  to  0.40  per  cent  by  weight. 
Compression  tests  were  made  on  3  by  6-in.  concrete  cylinders. 
The  mix  varied  from  1:5  to  1:2;  the  size  of  aggregate 
ranged  from  a  fine  sand  to  a  J^-in.  graded  aggregate.  Tests 
were  made  on  all  mixtures  and  sizes  of  aggregate  at  ages 
of  7  days,  28  days,  3  months,  1  year,  and  2  years.  Speci- 
mens were  stored  in  damp  sand.  This  series  included  about 
2,000  concrete  tests. 

Following  are  the  principal  conclusions  from  this  investi- 
gation : 

1.  It  is  believed  that  the  results  of  these  tests  are  typical 
of  the  effect  produced  by  organic  impurities  in  concrete. 

2.  The  strength  of  concrete  was  reduced  for  all  percentages 
of  tannic  acid,  for  all  mixes  and  ages  covered  by  these  tests. 
Less  than  0.1  per  cent  of  tannic  acid  in  terms  of  the  weight 
of  the  aggregate  may  reduce  the  strength  of  the  concrete  to 
one-half  its  normal  value. 

3.  Lean  mixtures  are  more  affected  by  tannic  acid  than 
the  rich  ones. 

4.  The  mixtures  from  the  finer  aggregates  are  less  af- 
fected by  tannic  acid  than  those  from  the  coarser  aggre- 
gates. 

5.  All  of  the  effects  mentioned  above  may  be  summed  up 
by  saying  that  the  reduction  in  strength  of  concrete  is  a 
function  of  the  concentration  of  tannic  acid  in  the  mixing 
water.  An  equation  is  given  which  represents  this  relation 
for  the  28-day  tests. 

6.  The  results  of  these  tests  indicate  that  the  wetter  con- 
sistencies would  be  less  affected  by  the  presence  of  organic 
impurities  than  the  drier  ones. 

7.  The  strength  falls  off  rapidly  for  small  percentages  of 
tannic  acid  and  less  rapidly  as  higher  percentages  are 
reached. 

8.  The  7  and  28-day  strengths  are  reduced  to  a  greater 
extent  by  tannic  acid  than  at  ages  of  1  and  2  years. 

9.  Some  of  the  1  :S  mixes  in  which  the  higher  percentages 
of  tannic  acid  and  the  finer  sands  were  used  (2  to  3-per-cent 
solution)  disintegrated  before  the  time  of  test. 

10.  The  tests  confinn  the  results  of  many  other  investiga- 
tions made  in  this  Laboratory  in  showing  the  fundamental 
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dependency  of  strcngtli  of  conrnti'  on  tlir  (luantily  of  mixing 
water  as  cxpnssid  l>y  the  water-ratio. 

Care  should  be  taken  to  eliminate  surfaie  loam  from  eon- 
erete  sands.    Loam  can  jjenerally  l)c  removed  by  washing. 

Effect  of  Rodding  Concrete 
By  F.  E.  Giesecke 

Rodding  concrete  is  accompli.shed  by  repi'atedly  pushing 
a  pointeil  rod  into  the  concrete,  the  direct  effect  being  to 
expel  entrapped  air  and  excess  water,  and  to  compact  the 
concrete;  the  indirect  effect  being  a  material  increase  in  the 
strength. 

The  difference  between  tamping  and  rodding  concrete  is 
that,  in  tamping,  the  upper  portion  of  the  concrete  is  com- 
pacted and  forms  a  cushion  which  protects  the  lower  portion 
of  the  concrete  and  prevents  or  retards  the  escape  of  en- 
trapped air  and  excess  water,  whereas,  in  rodding  concrete, 
a  pressure  is  exerted  on  the  concrete  as  deep  as  tlie  rod 
penetrates,  and  the  escape  of  entrapped  air  antl  excess  water 
is  thereby  facilitated. 

Rodding  concrete  has  an  important  bearing  on  the  practice 
as  well  as  on  the  theory  of  concrete  construction.  It  is  im- 
jiortant  in  actual  construction  because,  when  generally  ap- 
plied, a  considerable  increase  in  the  strength  of  the  concrete 
or  a  corresponding  saving  in  cement  will  be  effected.  With 
the  ordinary  1:2:4  mix  and  as  much  excess  water  as  is 
generally  necessary  in  reinforced  concrete  work,  thorough 
rodding' will  effect  an  increase  in  .strength  of  about  100  per 
cent.  The  cost  of  the  additional  100  per  cent  produced  by 
the  rodding  is  very  much  less  than  the  cost  of  the  original 
100  per  cent,  and  the  consequent  saving  is  considerable. 

Rodding  concrete  is  important  in  tlie  theory  of  concrete 
construction  because  it  has  been  shown  that  concrete  can  be 
rodded  with  beneticial  effect  long  after  the  degree  of  harden- 
ing, known  as  the  initial  set,  has  taken  place;  this  indicates 
that  the  hardening  of  cement  paste  is  primarily  due  to 
colloidal  action  and  not  to  crystallization,  and  that  the  fear 
of  injuring  concrete  by  disturbing  it  during  the  early  portion 
of  the  hardening  period  is  not  well  founded. 

The  beneficial  effect  of  rodding  was  noted  in  a  number  of 
experiments  made  in  1917  by  Mr.  G.  A.  Parkinson,  Assistant 
Testing  Engineer,  University  of  Texas.  Since  then,  other 
tests  have  been  made  which  demonstrate  further  the  ad- 
vantages of  rodding  concrete.  In  all  the  tests,  it  is  con- 
clusively demonstrated  that  rodding  substantially  increases 
the  strength  of  concrete.  In  many  cases  this  increase  is 
more  than  100  per  cent.  It  is  therefore  seen  that  rodding 
has  an  important  bearing  on  actual  construction,  either  by 
increasing  the  .strength  of  the  concrete,  or  by  effecting  a  sav- 
ing in  cement. 

Other   Papers 

C.  H.  Marshall  presented  a  description  of  a  new  elastic 
limit  recorder  consisting  of  a  very  simple  attachment  to  the 
standard  testing  machine.  This  consists  in  mounting  on  the 
poise  of  the  testing  machine,  a  card  having  graduations  cor- 
responding to  the  beam.  This  card  moves  in  a  horizontal 
direction  in  front  of  a  punching  device  which  is  caused  to 
move  vertically  at  a  speed  proportioned  to  the  elongation  as 
shown  by  an  extensometer  attached  to  the  test  specimen. 
The  record  made  is  in  the  form  of  a  series  of  punch  marks 
which  are  the  points  for  a  stress-strain  curve.  These  points 
are  joined  by  a  line  drawTi  in  by  hand  and  the  elastic  limit 
determined  on  this  curve.  If  desired,  two  or  more  cards 
may  be  placed  in  the  machine  and  records  made  simultane- 
ously. 

James  E.  Howard,  physicist,   Interstate  Commerce  Com- 


nn>>i()n,  prixiilcd  .i  paper  discussing  the  relation  of  the 
retently  discovered  interior  shattered  zones  or  regions  of  fine 
siirinkage  cracks  found  in  .steel  rails  to  the  cause  of  trans- 
verse fissures  in  which  he  contended  that  these  shattered 
/.ones  might  have  some  bearing  on  the  subject,  i>ut  were  not 
necessarily  a  basic  cau.sc  of  the  transverse  fissures.  The 
di.scussion  was  in  substance  the  same  as  that  presented  in 
connection  witli  tlie  I.  C.  C.  report  of  the  derailment  on  the 
("hesajjeake  &  Ohio  near  Hardware,  Va.,  an  abstract  of 
which  was  presented  in  the  Railway  A^e  of  May  21,  1920, 
page  1466. 


Freight  Congestion  and  Embargoes 

STKiKKS  iiAVK  AGAIN  di.sturbed  freight  traffic  on  the 
Eastern  Trunk  Lines,  and  at  the  beginning  of  the  week 
new  embargoes  had  to  be  {daced  again.st  shipments  to 
or  from  many  cities.  In  Philadelphia,  Wilmington  and 
Baltimore  several  hundred  yardmen  struck  on  Saturday  the 
19th  and  freight-switching  was  .seriously  impeded.  These 
men  were  nearly  all  brakcmen  and  were  characterized  as 
"bolters  from  the  outlaws,"  having  disregarded  the  advice 
or  orders  not  only  of  the  government,  of  their  employers, 
and  the  officers  of  the  regular  brotherhoods,  but  also  those 
of  their  new  mushroom  organization.  Their  only  tangible 
grievance  was  that  the  governmental  wage  board,  sitting  at 
Chicago,  was  unreasonably  slow  in  reaching  a  decision. 
The  Governor  of  Pennsylvania  took  the  part  of  the  strikers 
tc  the  extent  of  carrying  their  plea  to  Washington. 

This  strike-movement  appeared  in  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  New 
Haven,  Conn.,  and  a  few  other  places;  but  by  Tuesday  the 
2 2d,  a  considerable  portion  of  the  men  had  returned  to  work, 
or  were  asking  for  their  jobs,  and  it  was  believed  that  the 
movement  would  very  soon  die  out. 

Representatives  of  the  Chicago  Yardmen's  Association 
began  agitation  in  Philadelphia  about  June  13.  Several 
hundred  men  struck  at  the  yards  of  the  Philadelphia  & 
Reading,  including  the  Port  Richmond  coal  terminal.  On 
tlie  Pennsylvania  between  300  and  400  went  out.  At  Bal- 
timore the  estimate  was  500.  At  Syracuse  about  200  men 
struck  at  the  New  York  Central  yards  and  less  than  one 
liundred  at  the  yards  of  the  Delaware,  Lackawanna  &  West- 
ern. 

At  New  Haven  aljout  100  men  left  their  work,  or  perhaps 
15  or  20  per  cent  of  the  whole  force. 

Embargoes  were  at  once  announced  on  all  freight,  except 
perishables  and  live  stock;  but  road  service  was  not  badly 
affected  and  a  large  percentage  of  freight  movement  was 
kept  up  in  spite  of  the  disturbances. 

Several  hundred  former  yard  men — those  who  struck 
more  than  a  month  ago,  and  who  are  still  out — held  a  meet- 
ing in  Jersey  City  on  the  22nd  and  gave  out  the  usual  news- 
paper statements  threatening  trouble;  but  it  does  not  ap- 
pear that  any  of  the  yards  around  New  York  City  were  at 
all  affected. 

There  was  a  small  strike  in  the  yard  of  the  New  York 
Central  at  New  York  City  on  the  22nd,  but  this  seems  to 
have  made  little  trouble;  and  the  officers  of  the  road  said 
that  there  was  nothing  unusual  in  connection  with  their 
freight  traffic  except  at  Syracuse:  and  there  the  percentage 
cf  men  out  was  small. 

The  New  Haven  road  reported  on  Tuesday  night,  that 
the  men  who  struck  on  Monday,  the  22nd,  had  largely  re- 
turned. 

In  Philadelphia  on  Tuesday  officers  of  the  Pennsylvania 
said  that  about  1,100  men  were  still  absent  from  their  yard 
forces,  but  that,  with  the  aid  of  volunteers,  100  crews  were 
at  work,  out  of  a  total  normal  force  of  118  crews.  No 
ensjinemen  or  firemen  had  struck.     At  Baltimore  vard  serv- 


ice  was  75  per  cent  normal.  At  Wilmington  the  strikers 
had  all  returned  to  work  on  Tuesday. 

The  situation  at  New  York  City  has  been  slov.l\'  im- 
proving, the  Citizens'  Transportation  Committee  having  in- 
creased its  forces  for  moving  freight  from  the  steamship 
piers  where  the  union  truckmen  have  combined  with  the 
striking  longshoremen  to  keep  up  the  blockade  of  freight. 
The  new  strike  of  yardmen  at  other  cities  had,  however, 
helped  to  delay  freight  movements  and  the  shortage  of  coal 
for  street  railways  and  lighting  companies  in  New  York 
had  by  the  22nd  become  acute.  The  New  York  State  Pub- 
lic Service  Commission,  First  District,  sent  a  representa- 
tive to  Washington  to  ask  President  Wilson  to  order  prior- 
ity for  coal  shipments. 

The  Citizens'  Transportation  Committee  had  in  service 
last  week  65  automobile  trucks.  These  trucks  were  used 
mainly  to  carr)-  freight  to  and  from  the  docks  of  the  coast- 
wise steamships.  One  lot  of  cotton,  16  truckloads,  was 
carted  from  the  Morgan  Line  at  Pier  49,  North  River,  to 
Mott  Haven,  about  seven  miles,  for  shipment  to  New  Eng- 
land over  the  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford,  this  to 
get  around  the  difficulty  of  transferring  by  strike-ridden 
lighters,  which  is  the  usual  means.  The  Morgan  line  piers 
have  been  so  badly  congested  that  six  of  the  company's  ves- 
sels, loaded  with  36,000  tons  of  freight,  have  been  waiting 
from  thirty  to  sixty  days,  with  still  no  prospects  of  unload- 
ing. 

About  200  captains  in  New  York  Harbor  lighterage 
service  who  had  been  on  strike  in  sympathy  with  the  long- 
shoremen returned  to  work  last  week. 

On  Wednesday  the  23rd,  the  president  of  the  Merchants' 
Association  declared  the  longshoremen's  strike  surely  lost. 
On  that  day  a  second  independent  non-union  trucking  con- 
cern took  a  large  quantity  of  freight  from  one  of  the  steam- 
ship piers. 

At  Baltimore  the  congestion  was  so  great  through  the  first 
two  weeks  of  June  that  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  on  June  14 
placed  an  embargo  on  all  inbound  shipments  for  export,  ex- 
cept coal,  and  on  the  17th  coal  was  included.  The  Balti- 
more &  Ohio  issued  a  statement  calling  on  the  coal  ship- 
pers to  get  together  to  discuss  the  situation  and  to  seek 
some  remedy  which  would  insure  prompter  movement  of 
coal  from  the  Curtis  Bay  piers  of  the  company.  At  the 
date  of  the  statement  there  were  at  Curtis  Bay  and  standing 
outside  within  terminal  limits  1,785  carloads  of  coal  await- 
ing transshipment  over  the  piers,  while  west  of  Baltimore 
and  set  off  at  various  points  and  terminals  were  2,749  addi- 
tional cars,  a  total  of  4,534  cars.  "There  would  seem  to  be 
no  reasonable  excuse,"  said  the  statement,  "for  this  one 
port  having  4,534  loads  of  coal  crowding  it  when  vessels 
are  available  in  all  directions,  some  of  which  have  lain  in 
the  port  of  Baltimore  as  much  as  30  days  awaiting  coal. 
The  coal  was  here,  but  shippers  for  some  reason  did  not  or 
would  not  pool  it  to  an  extent  sufficiently  flexible  to  in- 
crease the  dumping  and  thereby  increase  the  number  of  cars 
available  for  distribution  at  the  mines." 

At  Newbern,  N.  C,  last  week  the  shortage  of  coal  was 
so  serious  that  the  officers  of  the  city  issued  a  general  ap- 
peal, for  w^ood  fuel,  the  city  lighting  plant  having  neariy 
emptied  its  fuel  bins. 

At  Boston  the  export  movement  of  grain  is  said  to  have 
entirely  ceased  and  many  steamers  scheduled  to  sail  for 
Europe  have  had  to  be  sent  to  other  ports  for  loads. 

President  Urges  Labor  Board 

President  Wilson  has  sent  a  telegram  to  Chairman  Barton 
of  the  Railroad  Labor  Board  urging  the  importance  of  an 
early  decision,  it  was  announced  at  the  White  House  on 
Wednesday,  after  W.  N.  Doak,  vice-president  of  the  Brother- 


hood of  Railroad  Trainmen,  had  called  and  discussed  the 
labor  situation  with  Secretary-  Tumulty.  Mr.  Doak  later 
gave  out  a  statement  .placing  the  blame  for  the  strikes  on  the 
delay  of  the  board  in  reaching  a  decision  and  declaring  that 
the  method  of  adjudicating  labor  disputes  provided  in  the 
transportation  act  so  far  is  "a  rank  and  hopeless  failure."' 

Labor  Board  Trying  to  Expedite  Decision 

Although  press  reports  from  W'ashington  stated  that 
President  Wilson  has  asked  the  Railroad  Labor  Board  to 
make  an  immediate  award  in  the  present  wage  controversy 
to  allay  the  unrest  among  the  railway  employees,  Judge  R. 
M.  Barton,  chairman  of  the  board,  announced  that  no  com- 
munication had  been  received  from  the  President  late 
Wednesday  evening.  In  addition.  Judge  Barton  stated  that 
the  board  was  doing  everything  possible  to  expedite  its  de- 
cision, citing  the  mass  of  evidence  that  has  been  presented, 
and  the  necessity  for  digesting  this  material  before  arriving 
at  the  final  award.  The  board  is  holding  executive  sessions 
ever}-  day.  However,  it  has  been  intimated  several  times 
that  the  award  will  not  be  ready  for  at  least  two  weeks. 

The  unrest  among  yardmen  in  the  East  has  not  spread 
to  Western  points  and  the  majority  of  these  workers  are 
patiently  awaiting  the  award  of  the  Labor  Board. 

John  Grunau,  president  of  the  Chicago  Yardmen's  Asso- 
ciation, and  Harold  E.  Reading,  president  of  the  United 
Enginemen's  Association,  the  two  organizations  whose  men 
started  the  recent  switchmen's  strike,  have  called  a  meeting 
for  Friday  night  "to  give  the  public  the  actual  truth  about 
the  situation."  Grunau  has  also  wired  President  Wilson 
asking  that  the  outlaw  organizations  be  recognized  when  the 
final  award  of  the  Labor  Board  is  made. 


B.  &  O.  Passing  Report 

WITH  A  VIEW  to  furnishing  prompt  replies  to  inquiries 
from  shippers  and  consignees  concerning  the  move- 
ment of  freight,  and  to  facilitate  measures  for  discov- 
ering and  preventing  delays,  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  has 
adopted  a  new  passing  report,  to  be  used  at  all  important  ter- 
minals and  division  points.  By  this  report  information  con- 
cerning the  movements  of  individual  cars  (from  each  report- 
ing point)  is  in  the  hands  of  the  freight  department  officers 
of  the  road  at  all  important  cities  and  junctions  within  24 
hours  (or  less)  after  the  filling  out  of  the  report.  Reports 
are  made  up  each  evening. 

The  sheet  on  which  this  report  is  made  is  21  in.  w-ide  and 
24  in.  high,  and  the  portion  showTi  in  the  illustration  (re- 
duced) is  about  11  in.  wide  and  6  in.  high.  Each  report  is 
made  for  a  24-hour  period  ending  at  3  p.  m.  and  the  one  il- 
lustrated is  for  January  27.  This  was  the  second  and  last 
sheet  of  the  record  for  that  station  for  that  day. 

The  passing  report  is  primarily  for  the  traffic  department, 
but  it  serves  the  transportation  department  equally  well.  It 
becomes  the  basic  record  of  the  yards  and  terminals  which 
compile  it,  in  place  of  the  large  index  record  books.  It  is,  in 
fact,  a  loose-leaf  car  record  of  great  elasticity  and  contains 
more  "wheel  report"  information  than  it  is  possible  readily 
to  enter  in  the  index  books. 

There  are  100  squares  in  the  form,  numbered  from  00  to 
99,  each  square  accommodating  ten  car  initials  and  numbers. 
The  printed  numbers  in  the  squares  denote  the  last  two  fig- 
ures of  a  car  number  ending  with  those  particular  figures. 
The  recording  clerk  does  not  enter  the  last  two  figures  of  a 
car  number,  "the  terminating  figures  in  the  squares  supply- 
ing that  information.  If  a  number  has  six  figures  in  it,  only 
the  first  four  are  entered;  if  it  has  five  figures,  only  the  first 
three  are  entered;  if  four,  only  the  first  two;  if  three,  only  the 
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lirst  finuiv;  il  two,  iiollung  Imt  the  initial  is  entered;  and  if 
there  is  only  one  figure  in  the  rar  number  it  is  written  out  in 
full  ;   tor  example  "Three"   in  the  O.i   S(|uare. 

The  train  and  engine,  name  of  condu(  tor,  time  and  date  of 
departure  and  destination  of  the  first  train  for  the  24-hour 
peri(Hl,  are  written  on  the  first  line  at  top  of  the  sheet,  which 
is  prefixed  by  the  axle  letter  "A."  Then,  as  each  car  num- 
ber and  initial  on  that  conductor's  report  are  entered  in  the 
squares,  corresponding  to  the  two  terminating  figures  of  the 
car  numbers,  such  car  number  is  prefixed,  on  the  same  line 
at  the  left,  by  the  letter  "A."  The  next  train  is  written  up 
on  the  "B"  line  at  the  top  and  all  its  car  numl)ers  are  pre- 
fixed in  the  body  of  the  report  by  the  letter  B;  and  so  on. 
While  it  is  desirable  that  trains  be  entered  at  tiie  top  in  the 
order  of  their  departure,  this  is  not  essential,  for  any  one  lo- 
cating a  car  l(X)ks  first  for  the  indexed  figures,  and  the  train 
and  time  afterwards. 


they  are  laid  face-down  on  a  duplicating  machine  for  two 
or  three  minutes  and  then  removed,  and  then  blank  sheets 
of  pai)er  of  the  size  of  the  "master  sheets"  are  laid  on  the 
.same  surface,  one  at  a  time,  until  the  re<|uired  number  of 
cojiies  are  taken.  At  present  al)out  forty- five  copies  are  re- 
(|uired  to  fill  the  mailing  list  and  to  provide  suffic  icnt  office 
copies.  The  mailing  li.st  comprises  all  freight  traffic  depart- 
ment offices  on  the  system,  the  superintendent  of  Car  Service, 
and  as  many  offices  local  to  the  j>oint  of  compilation  as  have 
(Kcasion  regularly  to  call  ujion  the  divisional  car  record 
office  for  records. 

For  the  most  part  these  reports  close  about  .^  p.  m.  and 
they  reach  about  seventy-five  per  cent  of  the  addresses  by 
or  before  10  o'clock  the  following  morning.  When  it  is 
considered  that  a  record  of  all  loaded  cars  forwarded  from 
a  point  like  Brunswick  or  Connellsville  or  Grafton  for  twenty- 
four  hours  up  to  3  p.  m.  one  day,  is  in  the  hands  of  inter- 
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Passing  Report  of  Loaded  Cars  Forwarded  from..  /"KJ*^,  I  <Ky )^<!La^J'ri-ci£.y 


Part  of  Baltimore  &  Ohio  "Passing  Report"  of  Freight  Cars 


Suppose  a  consignee  at  Louisville  has  had  several  cars 
shipped  to  him  from  New  York;  he  goes  into  the  division 
freight  agent's  office  at  Louisville,  and  gives  him  the  car  num- 
bers. Suppose  for  example,  that  N.  C.  St.  L.  29801  is  one 
of  the  cars.  The  division  freight  agent  calls  for  the  passing 
reports  from  Philadelphia,  and,  glancing  at  the  square  in  the 
report  ending  in  "01"  immediately  locates  his  patron's  car, 
noting  that  this  car  is  prefixed  by  the  letter  "A."  He  finds, 
at  the  top  of  the  sheet  that  this  car  left  East  Side,  Philadel- 
phia, on  Train  2nd  No.  97,  at  5.28  p.  m.,  January  26,  for 
Brunswick,  and,  of  course,  is  in  a  position  to  give  this  infor- 
mation lo  the  consignee  "right  off  the  bat."  The  consignee 
is  satisfied  that  his  cars  are  rolling.  A  day  or  two  later  he 
may  find  from  the  passing  reports  from  Brunswick  that  his 
cars  have  left  that  point.  Later  on  the  passing  reports  from 
Grafton  and  Parkersburg  will  show  the  passage  of  the  cars 
through  those  terminals,  and  so  on  until  they  have  passed 
through  Cincinnati.  When  a  car  is  empty  the  number  is 
followed  by  a  dash. 

These  forms  are  printed  in  duplicating  ink  and  are  termed 
"master  sheets."  All  wheel  report  information  is  written 
on  them  in  duplicating  ink;  when  the  sheets  are  completed 


ested  officers  several  hundred  miles  away  the  following  fore- 
noon, some  conception  of  the  value  of  these  reports  to  the 
Freight  Traffic  Department  may  be  had. 

These  reports  are  now  made  at  Philadelphia,  Brunswick, 
Connellsville,  New  Castle  Junction,  Wheeling,  Grafton,  Par- 
kersville,  W^illard  and  Cincinnati,  and  will  soon  be  extended 
to  other  points.  Frederick  C.  Syze,  supervisor  of  transporta- 
tion, from  whose  description  in  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Em- 
ployees' Magazine  this  information  is  taken,  says  that  the 
results  so  far  obtained  from  the  reports  are  very  gratifying. 
There  has  already  been  a  considerable  decrease  in  the  de- 
mands previously  made  upon  car  record  offices  for  car  infor- 
mation. 

The  clerks  had  long  been  accustomed  to  quickly  jotting 
down  car  information  in  the  books  in  lead  pencil,  but  when 
it  came  to  carefully  writing  more  complete  information  in 
duplicating  ink  on  these  forms,  they  found  the  task  quite 
different.  But  they  soon  succeeded  in  turning  out  most  cred- 
itable work;  not  having  to  turn  continually  the  pages  of  a 
large  book  (for  practically  every  entry)  went  a  long  way 
towards  offsetting  the  slightly  longer  time  required  to  make 
the  entries  on  one  sheet  in  ink. 
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An   Engine  House  for  Mallet 

Compound  Locomotives 

IN  ORDER  TO  PROVIDE  adequate  facilities  for  the  housing  of 
Mallet  Compound  locomotives  it  has  been  necessary  for 
many  railroads  to  enlarge  their  roundhouses  in  order  to 
secure  greater  track  space  and  longer  engine  pits  within  the 
structure,  or  to  design  and  construct  separate  enginehouses 
especially  for  this  class  of  locomotives.  One  of  the  latest 
structures   resulting   from   this   condition   has   recently   been 


Partial  End   View   Showing   Ventilating  Features 

completed  by  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  at  its  Fulton  terminal, 
Richmond,  Va. 

The  new  8-stall  roundhouse  built  at  this  point  has  a  total 
depth  of  120  ft.  from  the  center  of  the  columns  on  the  inner 
circle  to  the  inside  of  the  wall  at  the  back  or  outer  circle  of 
the  building.  It  was  constructed  upon  concrete  foundations 
with  concrete  engine  pits  90  ft.  long  and  a  floor  of  the  same 
material.  The  outer  or  back  wall  is  also  concrete,  with  the 
exception  of  the  panels  radially  opposite  the  end  of  each 
engine  pit,  which  consist  of  brick  walls  12  ft.  wide  and  9  in. 
thick,  this  type  of  construction  being  used  in  order  to  reduce 
the  cost  of  replacing  the  walls  in  case  a  locomotive  should 
run  through  the  building.     The  superstructure  was  built  of 


occupying  two-thirds  of  the  space  on  one  side  and  three- 
fourths  on  the  otlier,  the  remainder  being  fitted  with  wood 
louvres. 

A  free  passage  was  obtained  for  the  smoke  and  gases  along 
the  underside  of  the  roof  decking  towards  the  monitor  by 
laying  the  roof  purlins  radially  throughout  .the  building,  with 
tlie  roof  sheathing  laid  crosswise  on  them,  thus  eliminating 
any  pockets  which  would  hold  or  retard  the  smoke.  The 
space  between  the  top  timbers  over  the  monitor  and  under- 
neath the  roof  decking  and  between  the  rafters  or  purlins  was 
left  open  on  both  sides  of  the  monitor  to  give  a  free  outlet  to 
the  atmosphere.  Any  wind  blowing  across  the  roof  thus 
creates,  to  a  certain  extent,  a  condition  similar  to  that  pro- 
duced by  a  large  ventilator,  and  this,  together  with  the  action 
of  the  two  cast-iron  smoke  jacks  which  have  been  installed 
over  each  engine  pit,  has  been  found  to  carry  the  smoke  and 
gases  from  the  building  satisfactorily,  improving  the  natural 
lighting  diffused  from  the  windows. 

The  roundhouse  doors  are  of  a  heavy  design,  constructed 
of  wood  and  thoroughly  reinforced  with  heavy  iron  hinges 
and  trussed  rods  to  prevent  sagging.  Substantial  iron  locking 
devices  are  provided  to  secure  the  doors  in  either  the  open  or 
closed  position,  the  device  for  holding  the  doors  in  an  open 
position  consisting  of  a  rail  vertically  imbedded  in  concrete 
and  stiffened  at  the  top  by  iron  braces  extending  from  the 
building.  In  addition  each  door  is  provided  with  three  wood 
blocks  or  bumpers  and  a  heavy  iron  automatic  latch,  so 
arranged  that  when  the  door  is  opened  against  the  bumpers 
it  is  securely  locked  and  held  in  an  open  position.  Any 
tendency  to  twist  or  warp,  or  any  danger  of  its  swinging  shut 
in  front  of  a  moving  locomotive  and  being  damaged  thereby, 
is  thus  eliminated.  The  upper  section  of  the  door  is  provided 
with  windows  with  li-in.  glazed  rough  wire  glass. 

The  drainage  from  the  roof  is  carried  to  underground 
sewers  through  iron  downspouts.  Where  they  are  within  the 
building,  a  convenient  clean-out  has  been  provided  at  the 
foot  of  each  to  permit  flushing  the  sewers  in  case  they  should 
become  clogged.  The  water,  steam,  air  and  boiler  washing 
piping  was  installed  in  the  usual  manner,  the  pipe  lines  being 
supported  from  the  columns  and  roof  purlins.  The  main 
electric  light  wiring  was  carried  outside  of  the  building  in 
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A  Cross- Section  of  the  120- ft.  Enginehouse 


timber  throughout,  covered  with  a  2-in.  wood-sheathed  roof 
decking  supporting  a  built-up  asphalt  slag  surface  roofing. 
The  window  sash  installed  in  the  ends,  walls,  back  walls  and 
monitors  were  of  wood,  with  J/^-in.  glazed  rough  glass,  the 
top  and  bottom  sections  in  the  outer  wall  being  top  hung  and 
provided  with  mechanical  operators,  permitting  them  to  be 
opened  from  the  floor.  In  order  to  aid  the  ventilation, 
mechanically-operated   sash    was   installed    in    the   monitors. 


conduits,  the  branch  wiring  running  across  the  building  being 
laid  in  the  concrete  floor,  with  risers  at  the  columns  extending 
to  the  lamp  fixtures,  which  are  attached  to  the  columns.  In 
this  way  the  deterioration  of  the  conduits  and  their  subsequent 
and  frequent  replacements  due  to  the  destructive  action  of 
the  ga.ses  ordinarily  found  in  roundliouses  was  reduced  to  the 
An  installation  of  a  2-ton  monorail  electric  travel- 
crane,  running  on  an  I-beam  track  extending  around  the 
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rt-ar  of  the  huililini'  and  on  throuKli  into  the  adjoining 
machine  sliop  proviili-s  a  means  for  conveying  heavy  parts 
between  tlie  machine  A\op  ami  any  locomotive  in  tiie  round- 
iiouse  ii|)on  wiiicii  running  rejjairs  are  l)eing  matle. 

The  design  of  the  enginehouse  was  devel()j)e(l  l)y  the  Arnold 
C^ompany,  Chicago,  working  in  conjunction  with  the  motive 
power  dejiartment  of  the  ('he.sa])eake  &  Ohio,  the  Arnold 
Com|Kiny  having  charge  of  the  engineering  and  the  construc- 
tion of  the  building  itself. 


Prussian-Hessian  Railways' 

Financial  Position 

By  Robert  E.  Thayer 
European   Editor  of  the  Railway  Age 

IN  A  KKci-M  .\KTICLE  OH  the  railway  situation  in  Germany 
(Rail'cay  Age,  April  16)  reference  was  made  to  the  heavy 
deficits  on  the  Prussian-Hessian  railways  and  to  the  fact 
tliat  all  rates  (freight  and  passenger)  had  been  increased  100 
per  cent  on  March  1.  Since  that  article  was  written  more 
definite  and  authoritative  information  has  been  received. 

The  rates  for  freight  and  livestock  on  the  Prussian-Hessian 
system  have  been  repeatedly  increased  since  the  outbreak  of 
the  war.  A  7  per  cent  tax  was  put  into  effect  in  August,  1917. 
Since  then  there  have  been  four  increases;  one  of  15  per  cent 
on  April  1,  1918:  60  per  cent  on  April  1,  1919;  50  per  cent 
on  Octol^er  1,  1919.  and  100  per  cent  on  March  1,  1920. 
When  the  50  per  cent  increase  was  made  last  October  it  was 
stated  that  to  balance  a  deficit  of  3,456,000,000  marks  it 
would  be  necessary  to  double  the  revenues.  Not  wishing  to 
place  too  heav}'  a  burden  on  industry,  and,  moreover,  as  it 
was  not  deemed  impossible  that  the  conditions  might  improve, 
an  increa.se  of  only  50  per  cent  was  made. 

The  expectation  that  the  financial  condition  of  the  rail- 
roads would  improve  has  not  been  fulfilled.  In  consequence 
of  the  continued  increase  of  prices  for  material  and  salaries 
both  of  officers  and  workmen,  also  because  of  the  decline  of 
the  individual  working  power,  and  finally  because  a  scarcity 
of  coal  and  locomotives  hampered  the  development  of  traffic 
(in  October,  1919,  passenger  traffic  was  .stopped  altogether 
for  10  days),  matters  have  been  going  from  bad  to  worse. 

An  estimate  for  the  year  of  1920,  made  up  in  accordance 
with  the  results  obtained  in  the  last  10  months  of  1919,  shows 
in  millious  of  marks  the  amounts  set  out  below.  Under  nor- 
mal exchange  the  mark  is  valued  at  24  cents,  but  at  this  writ- 
ing it  is  quoted  in  New  York  at  2.06  cents,  or  about  one- 
twelfth  its  former  value. 

Estimates  for   Year    1920 

Revenues,     passenger     '  '^^^ 

Revenues,    freight     3,716 

Income    fron    various    sources 193 

Total    for  the  year    19J0 5,594 

\nnual    expenditures   for   operating  the   railways    were    estimated    in 

December,    1919.    at ;••.••; ;;A-V- ,' • ;        "''■*" 

In    consequence   of  increases  made   in   January,    I9J0.    this   sum    hail 
to  be  increased   as  follows-  .  ,     ■, 

fat     \e»'-  rale  of  wages  for  workmen  beginning  with  January   1, 

"      1920    ' l-'OO 

(b)      One    hundred    and    fifty    rer    cent    increase    on    extraordinary 
oayments    to    railroad    officers    and    for    pensions    to    meet 

high   cost   of   living ■..- 900 

(cl      Increase    of   contributions    to    pension    fund....... 40 

(d)  Increase    of    coal    prices    and    increase    of    ptices    for    water, 

gas,    electricitv    and    oil :■;•■■,■. j  '   " 

(e)  EnoVraous  advance  of  prices  for  iron  materials  and  increased 

prices  charged  for  car  repairs  done  in  private  shops. . .  .        1.380 

Total    expenses    ^Hoj 

Total   revenues   estimated   as   above ■'■■'''' 

Result:    A   deficit   of '"-^^^ 

This    deficit    is    increased    by:  , 

(a)  Payments  on  railroads'  debt  for  the  year  1920   (interest  and 

redemption)     ;-A;A i^2 

(b)  Allowance  for  extras  for  the  year  of   1920 ^""^ 

Total  deficit  for   1920.   millions  of  marks 6,698 


I  he  estimate  dealing  with  the  revenue  is  on  a  very  oi)ti- 
mistic  scale,  and  tiie  expen.sen  will  certainly  be  much  higher 
than  given  above,  owing  to  the  continued  advance  of  prices 
for  all  things,  especially  for  coal.  The  new  wage  scale  for 
offiiers,  which  has  Ijeen  insufficiently  estimated  at  900,000,000 
marks,  will  also  burden  the  expense  column  considerably. 

The  foregoing  gives  tlie  cau.ses  that  are  leading  to  a  further 
decline  of  returns  made  by  the  Pru.ssian-Hessian  .System. 
Marked  improvement  of  these  conditions  can  be  expected  in 
the  near  future.  On  the  other  hand,  it  was  not  deemed  justi- 
fiable to  burden  the  taxpayer  with  the  obligation  to  meet  the 
deficit  in  the  financial  returns  of  the  state  railroad. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  recent  increa.se  of  100  per  cent  on 
the  rates  for  freight  and  livestock  and  pa.s.sengers*  will,  under 
llie  most  favorable  circumstances,  provide  5,400,000,000 
marks  of  the  estimated  deficit  of  6,700,000,000  marks  which 
has  to  be  balanced.  To  this  sum  further  expen.ses,  as  men- 
tioned al)ove,  will  have  to  be  added.  An  attempt  will  be 
made  to  lialance  these  sums  through  rigid  economy  and  by 

Table  I — Freight  Rates  for  a  Ton-Kii,ometer  (in  Pfennigs) 
Piece  goods  class  (1.  c.  1.) 


Distance  carried  General 

Up    to    300    kilometers 121.44 

From  301  to  400  kilometers...  110.40 
From  401  to  500  kilometers...  99.36 
From  501  to  600  kilometers...  88.32 
Over   600    kilometers 66.24 


Special  class  General  Special  class 

60.72  60.72             49.68 

.'>5.20  55.20             44.16 

49.68  49.68              38.64 

44.16  44.16              33.12 

33.12  33.12              33.12 


Xote — One    kilometer    rrt    0.62    mile 

f)ne    ton-kilometer    =    0  685    Ion-mile. 

One   pfennig  r^  025   cent    (standard   rate   of  exchange ). 
To  change  nfennigs  per  ton-kilometer  to  cents  per  ton-mile  multiply 
by   .1644  or   roughly    ',i    (standard    rate  of  exchange). 

the  cutting  down  of  expenses  in  other  places.  For  this  pur- 
pose it  is  intended  that  special  commissions  will  be  attached 
to  the  various  railroad  administrations  to  examine  where  and 
by  what  means  expenses  may  be  cut  down,  and  further  in- 
creases of  rates  must  be  expected  in  the  near  future. 

The  new  uniform  rates  for  goods  traffic  are  shown  in  Tables 
I  and  II.  In  carload  lots  the  rates  per  ton-kilometer  vary, 
according  to  the  different  classes,   from  36.984  pfennigs  to 


T.-.BLF.  II — Freight  R.atep  for  Units 

General 
Distance  carried  express 

From    1    to    10  kilometers 110,40 

From    11    to   20   kilometers 121.44 

From   21    to   30   kilometers 132  48 

From   31    to   40   kilometers 143.52 

From    41    to    50   kilometers 154.56 

From    51    to    60    kilometers 165.60 

From    61    to    70    kilometers 176.64 

From   71    to    80   kilometers 187.68 

From    81    to    90   kilometers 198  72 

From   91    to    100   kilometers...    209.76 

Over    100    kilometers 220.80 

Note — 100  kilograms    —    220.4    lb. 

1    kilometer    =    0.62    mile. 

1    pfennig   =   0.24  cent. 


OF  100  Kilograms   (in  Pfennigs) 


Special 

General 

Special 

rates  for 

car 

car 

express  goods 

loads 

loads 

55.20 

44.16 

32.12 

60.72 

49.68 

32.12 

66.24 

55.20 

32.12 

71.76 

60.72 

32.12 

77.28 

66.24 

32.12 

82.80 

66.24 

49.68 

88.32 

66.24 

49.68 

93.84 

66.24 

49.68 

99.36 

66.24 

49.68 

104.88 

66.24 

49.68 

110.40 

66.24 

66.24 

12.144  pfennigs,  or  from  6.077  to  1.996  cents  per  ton-mile, 
regardless  of  the  distance  traveled.  The  increase  in  rates, 
though  it  is  a  large  one,  will  have  to  be  borne,  and  it  is 
believed  that  it  can  be  borne,  particularly  as  all  prices  for 
living  and  for  all  necessities  both  in  Germany  and  in  the 
markets  of  the  world  have  climbed  up  to  a  much  higher 
average.  The  results  from  the  last  increase  of  tariff  rates 
have,  speaking  from  a  financial  point  of  view,  not  been  un- 
favorable. 

All  other  German  states  in  possession  of  the  State  railroads 
have  made  similar  advances  in  rates. 

*The   increase  in   passenger   rates  per   100  kilometers   is   as   follows: 
Increases   in   Passenger   Fares 

Pre-war,  Today,  Percentage 

marks  marks  increase 

First    class     7.80  54,00  693 

Second    class    4.70  24.00  510 

Third    class     3.10  14.80  478 

Fourth    class    2.00  8.10  405 


Hearing  in  the  General  Rate  Advance  Case 

Testimony  as  to  Individual  Commodities  Principally  Confined  to 
Question  of  Percentage  or  Specific  Advance 


COMPETITIVE  CONDITIONS  in  the  various  industries  and 
conflicts  of  interest  between  differently  situated  ship- 
j)ers  as  to  the  method  of  applying  an  advance  in  freight 
rates  have  taken  the  place  of  discussions  of  transportation 
conditions  and  the  finances  of  the  railroads  at  the  hearing 
before  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  in  the  general 
rate  advance  case.  The  testimony  during  the  past  vveek  or 
so  has  been  devoted  to  the  rates  on  particular  commodities, 
and  while  it  has  brought  out  practically  no  opposition  to  a 
general  advance  in  rates,  has  brought  out  differences  among 
the  shippers  as  to  whether  the  advance  should  be  made  on 
a  percentage  basis  or  w'hether  it  should  be  on  the  basis  of 
specitic  increases  in  cents  or  a  percentage  with  a  maximum 
in  cents.  Generally  the  shippers  who  have  the  shortest  haul 
to  the  markets  favor  a  percentage  basis,  while  their  long- 
haul  competitors  object  vigorously  to  such  a  method  and  ask 
for  the  preservation  of  existing  differentials  in  cents  or  a 
maximum.  Most  of  the  shippers  who  have  given  testimony 
as  to  special  commodities  have  also  given  reasons  why  they 
believe  their  industr)-  should  receive  special  consideration 
and  be  subjected  only  to  a  minimum  advance. 

In  most  cases  when  the  counsel  for  the  railroads  have 
asked  if  their  prices  have  not  been  increased  by  much 
greater  percentages  than  the  freight  rates  it  has  been  ad- 
mitted l)ut  the  witness  usually  has  some  reason  as  to  why 
any  further  increase  would  give  his  business  to  a  competitor. 

Henry  Jones  Ford,  the  new  member  of  the  commission 
under  a  recess  appointment,  took  his  place  at  the  commis- 
sion's bench  on  Monday,  but  the  other  recess  appointees  have 
not  yet  taken  the  oath  of  office.  James  Duncan  was  re- 
elected first  vice-president  of  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor  at  its  Montreal  convention  last  week. 

Commissioner  Robert  W.  Woolley,  who  during  the  pa5;t 
year  or  so  has  made  many  speeches  expressing  concern  as  to 
the  effect  of  an  increase  in  freight  rates  on  the  cost 
of  living,  has  been  conspicuous  by  his  absence  from  the 
hearing  for  several  days.  It  is  reported  that  he  is  making 
an  inspection  of  the  Western  Pacific  as  a  member  of  the 
compensation  board  that  is  to  report  on  the  amount  of  its 
just  compensation  for  the  use  of  its  property  by  the  govern- 
ment during  federal  control.  Before  his  departure  in  the 
direction  of  San  Francisco  Mr.  Woolley's  chief  interest  in 
the  hearing,  as  indicated  by  his  questions,  seemed  to  be  in 
cross-examination  of  witnesses  who  seemed  to  make  any 
reflection  on  federal  control. 

Grain  and   Livestock 

Testimony  regarding  the  rates  on  grain  and  grain  prod- 
ucts was  heard  on  June  17.  Clifford  Thorne,  representing 
the  National  Farmers'  and  Grain  Dealers'  Association,  made 
a  brief  statement,  saying  that  the  freight  cost  of  the  initial 
shipment  of  grain  from  the  farm  to  the  primary  market 
is  borne  b\-  the  producer.  He  asked  that  instead  of  a  per- 
centage advance  the  increase  on  grain  be  limited  to  a  maxi- 
mum of  6  cents  per  100  lb.,  as  in  General  Order  No.  28. 
He  also  objected  to  the  proposal  to  put  all  of  Illinois  ter- 
ritory into  the  eastern  district  where  it  would  be  subject  to  a 
30  per  cent  advance  as  compared  with  24  per  cent  for  the 
western  district,  and  he  asked  that  market  relations  be  pre- 
served. Testimony  of  other  witnesses  on  grain  dealt  largely 
with  questions  pertaining  to  the  relative  adju.stment  of  rates. 

Representatives  of  the  live-stock  shippers  pictured  their 
industry  as  in  much  the  same  condition  as  that  of  the  rail- 
roads, and  entitled  to  special  consideration.     Some  of  them 


Washington,  D.  C. 
attributed  their  condition  to  too  much  government  control 
during  the  war.  While  not  objecting  to  a  general  advance 
in  freight  rates,  they  criticised  the  railroads  for  inefficiency 
and  declared  that  live-stock  could  stand  only  a  minimum 
advance,  if  any. 

A.  Sykes,  president  of  the  Com  Belt  Meat  Producers'  As- 
sociation, said  his  returns  from  his  farm  at  Ida  Grove,  la., 
last  year  were  only  3  per  cent  on  a  fair  cash  value  of  his 
property.  He  said  the  railroads  would  earn  additional  rev- 
enue when  they  handle  all  the  business  that  has  been  de- 
layed by  lack  of  cars,  and  while  the  railroads  need  an  in- 
crease in  rates  the  live-stock  industry  is  already  overbur- 
dened and  should  be  protected.  He  said  something  is  wrong 
with  the  railroad  service  and  he  didn't  know  just  what  is 
the  matter,  but  that  the  shippers  feel  that  if  they  were  in 
charge  they  would  "put  it  over  or  quit." 

When  Mr.  Thom  referred  to  Mr.  Sykes'  recent  testimony 
before  the  Senate  committee,  urging  that  Congress  approp- 
riate an  additional  loan  fund  to  enable  the  roads  to  acquire 
more  cars,  Mr.  Sykes  said  the  government  should  have  fi- 
nanced the  railroads  until  they  were  put  in  good  condition 
instead  of  placing  the  burden  on  "a  few  of  us  who  cannot 
pass  the  buck."  He  admitted  that  since  the  government 
has  not  financed  the  railroads  the  problem  still  remains  and 
must  be  worked  out.  He  also  admitted  that  one  of  the 
great  problems  before  the  country  is  the  restoration  of  the 
proper  relation  between  production  and  distriljution,  but  he 
referred  to  it  as  a  problem  "for  the  railroads."  He  said  he 
knew  of  no  reason  why  the  railroads  could  not  have  post- 
poned dividends  and  purchased  equipment. 

W.  E.  McCornack,  on  behalf  of  interior  Iowa  packers, 
said  that  the  maximum  of  7  cents  applied  on  live-stock  by 
General  Order  No.  28  when  the  rates  of  live-stock  products 
were  increased  25  per  cent,  had  destroyed  the  relation  be- 
tween live-stock  and  products  to  the  Atlantic  coast  and  he 
asked  that  the  commission  now  readjust  the  rates  by  adding 
25  per  cent  to  those  in  effect  prior  to  General  Order  No. 
28,  and  then  applying  whatever  percentage  is  determined 
upon  in  this  proceeding. 

E.  B.  Spiller,  secretary  and  general  manager  of  the  Cat- 
tle Raisers'  Association  of  Texas,  said  he  was  not  asking 
that  there  be  no  advance  on  live-stock,  but  that  in  the  case 
of  a  commodity  sold  at  less  than  the  cost  of  production  the 
increase  should  be  the  absolute  minimum  which  the  com- 
mission finds  necessary. 

A.  H.  Mercer,  president  of  the  National  Livestock  Ship- 
pers' League,  said  that  transportation  is  the  verj'  life  of  the 
live-stock  industr\-  but  that  the  railroads  are  also  very 
largely  dependent  upon  the  live-stock  traffic.  He  said  the 
live-stock  industry  under  the  control  of  the  Food  Admin- 
istration had  sustained  greater  losses  than  had  the  rail- 
roads, because  the  railroads  were  guaranteed,  and  that  it  is 
now  more  difficult  to  finance  it  even  than  it  is  to  finance 
railroads.  He  thought  the  government  should  loan  money 
to  rehabilitate  the  railroads  before  allowing  any  increase  in 
live-stock  rates  because  of  the  precarious  condition  of  the 
industry. 

R.  D.  Rynder  appeared  on  behalf  of  the  Swift,  Morris, 
Armour,  Wilson  and  Cudahy  packing  companies,  not  to  op- 
pose an  advance  in  rates,  but  to  say  that  they  would  want 
to  be  heard  on  the  subsequent  adjustment  of  rates  to  pre- 
serve relationships. 

The  shippers  of  sand,  gravel,  cement,  building  stone, 
brick,  etc.,  who  appeared  on   June  IS  and   1'^  had  very  lit- 
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tir  to  .•*av  R'p;irtiing  a  gi-ncral  advance  in  ralis  Iml  a.sijcrK'U 
tliat  these  conmicxlities  coulil  not  sustain  more  tlian  a  mini- 
nuim  increase  because  of  tlieir  low  value.  It  was  stated 
that  the  present  rates  on  sand  and  gravel  are  ai)])r()ximatcly 
the  e(|uivalent  of  the  cast  of  the  raw  materials  and  that  any 
addition  would  so  increase  the  price  as  to  hinder  Iniilding 
oiH-rations  and  iiij-hway  con.'^fruction.  The  sand  and  gravel 
representatives  also  ol)jected  to  tiie  proposal  for  giving  pref- 
erence in  the  use  of  open-top  cars  to  coal,  unless  a  discrim- 
ination is  maile  between  essential  and  non-essential  uses  of 
coal. 

Sand,  Gravel,  Cement,  Etc. 
V.  C).  Johnston,  president  of  the  National  Association  of 
Sand  and"  Gravel  Pro<lucers,  attracted  particular  attention  to 
his  industry  by  reading  a  long  statement  of  the  history  and 
uses  of  sand  written  in  such  a  way  as  to  furnish  some  en- 
tertainment in  the  course  of  what  has  come  to  be  rather  a 
tedious  proceeding.  He  said  the  price  of  his  product  was 
less  than  the  profit  on  coal  and  asked  who  ever  heard  of 
a  "sand  king"  or  a  "gravel  baron."'  He  said  that  car  sup- 
ply is  vital  to  his  business  and  is  the  most  uncertain  ele- 
ment in  it  but  that  a  rate  advance  would  be  disastrous.  One 
of  the  cement  shippers  said  he  would  not  object  to  an  in- 
crease in  the  rate  on  his  product  nor  on  many  of  the  com- 
modities which  he  liuys,  but  said  he  would  have  to  go  out 
of  business  if  there  is  an  advance  on  his  principal  raw 
materials. 

B.  L.  Glover,  of  the  Iowa  Cement  Mills  Traffic  Associa- 
tion, said  he  was  not  opposed  to  an  increase  in  rates  for  the 
carriers  but  that  any  increase  on  cement  should  be  made 
by  specific  amounts  instead  of  a  percentage. 
'  W.  E.  McCornack,  on  behalf  of  the  Indiana  building 
stone  interests,  asked  that  the  increase  on  this  commodity 
be  made  2  cents  instead  of  a  percentage  increase,  and  F.  B. 
Dow,  on  behalf  of  the  terra  cotta  interests,  said  they  would 
ask  that  the  same  method  of  increase  be  applied  to  terra 
as  to  stone. 

Representatives  of  the  brick  and  tile  shippers  seemed 
more  concerned  with  the  competitive  adjustment  of  rates. 
One  asked  that  no  increase  be  allowed  until  the  preserva- 
tion of  relations  has  been  worked  out  in  advance  and  an- 
other that  any  increase  be  postponed  until  after  the  com- 
mission completes  its  investigation  in  a  pending  case  in- 
volving the  general  adjustment  of  brick  and  tile  rates. 

Testimony  on  cement  rates  was  continued  on  June  21, 
when  traftic  managers  of  three  large  cement  companies  were 
heard.  F.  E.  Paulson,  general  traffic  manager  of  the  Le- 
high Portland  Cement  Company,  urged  a  flat  advance  in- 
.stead  of  a  percentage,  saying  he  was  not  opposing  any 
increase  but  that  the  short  haul  mills  could  shut  out  the 
competition  of  the  long  haul  mills  if  the  differentials  were 
increased.  F.  T.  Bentley  asked  if  he  was  not  making  the 
assumption  that  an  increase  in  rate  necessarily  affects  the 
selling  price  regardless  of  the  way  prices  are  actually  made. 
The  witness  said  he  \vas  not  familiar  with  the  making  of 
prices.  When  the  witness  referred  to  the  demand  for  ce- 
ment for  road-building.  Commissioner  Aitchison  asked  if 
there  had  not  been  a  persistent  propaganda  on  the  part  of 
the  Association  of  Portland  Cement  Manufacturers  to  in- 
duce the  use  of  cement  for  road-building  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  there  is  a  car  shortage.  He  said  the  commission 
had  received  hundreds  of  telegrams  urging  the  claims  of 
the  road-building  interests  which  had  been  inspired  by  the 
cement  manufacturers. 

Walter  Young,  general  traffic  manager  of  the  Atlas  Port- 
land Cement  Company,  supported  the  application  of  the 
carriers  for  a  percentage  increase  on  cement  and  said  that 
while  the  cement  rate  structure  needs  many  adjustments, 
the  railroads  are  in  such  dire  need  that  they  ought  not  to 
be  compelled  to  await  the  readjustment.     He  said  the  fiat 


iiKrca.se  made  In  General  Order  No.  26  had  resulted  in 
great  injustice  to  many  of  the  cement  companies  and  he 
thought  commercial  relations  could  be  more  nearly  preserved 
bv  an  attemjjt  to  maintain  differentials  in  cents.  He  said  a 
percentage  advance  tends  to  result  in  the  supplying  of  a 
commodity  from  points  having  a  short  haul  and  tiiereby  in 
the  conservation  of  ec|uipment  and  he  expresed  the  opinion 
that  the  present  shortage  of  cars  is  due  partly  to  the  fact 
that  the  rate  structure  encourages  long  haul  shipments.  He 
said  the  railroads  have  made  subnormal  rates  from  tlie 
Lehigh  cement  district  which  have  enabled  the  shippers  in 
that  district  to  compete  with  mills  nearer  the  point  of  con- 
sumption that  are  operating  at  less  than  capacity.  He  said 
he  had  asked  the  Railroad  Administration  to  apply  the  in- 
terstate scale  to  state  traffic,  but  it  had  declined  and  his 
company  has  now  asked  such  rate  adjustment  in  Illinois 
and  proposes  to  make  a  similar  application  as  to  all  west- 
ern states. 

F.  E.  Guy,  traffic  manager  of  the  Universal  Portland  Ce- 
ment Company,  said  he  was  in  favor  of  an  advance  in 
freight  rates,  the  amount  of  which  he  was  willing  to  leave 
to  the  commission,  l)Ut  that  his  company  felt  it  should  be 
spread  equitably  over  the  entire  industry  on  a  percentage 
basis.  He  said  railroad  officials  have  told  him  that  by  the 
15  per  cent  case  and  the  general  advance  made  by  the 
Railroad  Administration  the  subnormal  rates  had  been 
Ijrought  up  so  that  it  would  now  be  fair  to  apply  a  per- 
centage advance. 

Oil 

The  presentation  of  testimony  on  oil  rates  was  begun  by 
F.  M.  Swacker,  representing  seven  of  the  largest  western  oil 
refining  companies  who  are  located  near  points  of  water 
shipment  and  therefore  do  business  on  a  short  rail  haul  and 
who  are  in  favor  of  a  percentage  advance  and  thought  that 
45^  per  cent  arbitrary  advance  made  by  the  Railroad  Ad- 
ininistration  in  place  of  the  25  per  cent  advance  at  the  re- 
quest of  Clifford  Thome  was  "all  wrong."  Mr.  Swacker 
put  on  several  witnesses  who  gave  similar  testimony  in 
favor  of  the  percentage  advance. 

F.  B.  Dow,  on  behalf  of  the  National  Petroleum  asso- 
ciation, presented  as  a  witness,  F.  W.  Boltz,  traffic  manager 
of  the  association,  who  said  he  was  speaking  for  51  refin- 
ing companies  in  the  east,  who  are  members  of  that  asso- 
ciation, and  are  opposed  to  the  percentage  advance  urged 
by  other  members  represented  by  Mr.  Swacker.  His  prin- 
cipal point  was  that  a  percentage  advance  works  to  the  dis- 
advantage of  the  independent  refineries  who  ship  by  rail 
from  their  refineries  located  near  the  point  of  oil  produc- 
tion in  competition  with  the  Standard  Oil  Company  that 
uses  pipe  lines  to  its  refineries  and  has  a  short  rail  haul. 
While  he  did  not  oppose  any  increase  in  rates,  he  said  he 
would  not  concede  that  the  railroads  are  entitled  to  an  in- 
crease on  petroleum  or  its  products,  which  have  sustained 
very  large  advances  since  1907  and,  in  his  opinion,  are  al- 
ready standing  more  than  their  proportion  of  the  cost  of 
transportation.  He  favored  a  percentage  advance  with  a 
maximum  which  would  limit  it  to  a  nominal  amount. 

When  Mr.  Thom  asked  the  witness  whether  his  price 
had  increased  by  a  greater  percentage  than  the  freight  rates, 
Mr.  Boltz  said  he  was  not  familiar  with  prices,  but  that 
the  price  of  crude  oil  has  increased  400  per  cent  since  1907. 
Mr.  Dow  filed  as  an  exhibit  a  report  on  the  price  of  pe- 
troleum products,  saying  that  most  of  the  independent  re- 
finers are  not  producers  and  have  to  pay  the  high  prices  for 
crude  oil,  while  the  prices  of  their  products  show  that  they 
have  not  fully  absorbed  the  increased  cost  of  the  crude  oil. 

Clifford  Thome  presented  a  statement  on  behalf  of  412 
independent  western  refining  companies  favoring  a  flat  in- 
crease or  at  least  a  maximum  if  a  percentage  increase  is  ap- 
plied, sa}ing  that  over  90  per  cent  of  the  oil  refineries  in 


the  country  primarily  dependent  on  rail  shipments  arc  in 
favor  of  this  plan.  Mr.  Thorne  said  the  oil  industry  is 
unique  among  the  industries  appearing  in  this  case,  be- 
cause between  one-half  and  two-thirds  of  the  oil  is  handled 
in  pipe  lines  and  because  of  competitive  conditions  it  is  es- 
sential that  a  flat  increase  be  made  because  a  percentage 
would  create  hardship  and  a  burden  which  most  of  the  in- 
dependent companies  could  not  stand.  Mr.  Thorne  put  on 
several  witnesses,  including  A.  C.  Holmes,  traffic  manager 
of  the  Empire  Refineries,  who  filed  exhibits  to  show  that 
oil  is  already  paying  more  than  its  proportionate  share  of 
the  transportation  charges. 

Testimony  on  lumber  rates  was  presented  on  June  22  and 
23  and  brought  out  the  same  conflict  of  interest  between 
competing  sections  as  had  been  shown  in  the  case  of  other 
commodities,  although  there  was  no  objection  to  an  advance 
in  rates  and  some  of  the  lumber  representatives  strongly  urged 
an  advance.  W.  J.  Stroebel,  traffic  manager  of  the  North 
Carolina  Pine  Association,  advocated  a  straight  percentage 
advance  as  being  the  fairest  way  to  give  the  railroads  the 
increase  in  revenue  which  they  need  and  which  he  hoped 
would  enable  them  to  give  better  service. 

A.  L.  Osborn,  of  the  Northern  Hemlock  Manufacturers' 
Association,  said  the  100  mills  represented  by  this  associa- 
tion are  not  unanimous;  some  desire  that  their  natural  ad- 
vantages be  preserved  by  a  percentage  advance  and  others 
are  willing  to  have  a  percentage  advance  but  with  a  specific 
maximum.  Personally,  he  thought  that  in  the  long  run  a 
percentage  basis  would  be  best  for  the  industry,  the  rail- 
roads and  the  public.  "We  all  want  to  see  the  railroads  put 
on  a  basis  where  they  can  be  considered  prosperous,"  he 
said,  "so  far  as  it  can  be  done  under  the  law,  and  we  espe- 
cially would  like  to  see  the  railroad  employees  taken  care 
of  so  they  will  be  efficient  and  do  what  they  ought  to  do. 
We  will  pay  cheerfully  whatever  the  commission  finds  is 
necessary  to  give  the  railroads  funds  which  will  enable  them 
to  furnish  the  service  we  have  been  short  of."  In  reply  to 
questions  Mr.  Osborn  said  that  most  of  the  business  of  the 
mills  for  which  he  was  speaking  is  short  haul  business, 
handled  on  rates  of  123^  to  14  cents. 

C.  E.  Elmquist,  representing  western  lumber  producers, 
asked  questions  to  bring  out  that  Mr.  Osborn,  as  traffic 
manager  of  the  National  Lumber  Association,  has  presided 
over  a  recent  meeting  of  representatives  of  the  associations 
forming  the  membership  of  tlie  national  organization,  at 
which  a  resolution  recommended  by  the  traffic  committee  had 
been  adopted  expressing  the  view  that  if  rates  on  lumber 
should  be  raised  existing  competitive  relations  should  be 
maintained  by  a  percentage  with  a  specific  maximum.  R. 
C.  Fulbright,  who  appeared  as  counsel  for  the  witness,  then 
brought  out  that  the  resolution  had  been  adopted  only  with 
the  understanding  that  it  would  be  ineft'ective  unless  all  of 
the  constituent  associations  ratified  it,  and  that  several  had 
not.  He  also  asked  if  Mr.  Elmquist  had  not  been  the  au- 
thor of  the  resolution.  Mr.  Osborn  said  Mr.  Elmquist  was 
the  "principal  author"  of  it  and  that  Mr.  Elmquist  repre- 
sents lumber  that  is  hauled  "about  as  far  as  any  he  knew 
of"  but  that  it  was  intended  as  a  "harmony  resolution," 
intended  to  reconcile  conflicting  views.  Chairman  Clark 
remarked  that  he  thought  they  had  "done  pretty  well  to  get 
the  lumber  people  to  agree  that  far." 

Mr.  Osborn  said  that  a  flat  increase  on  lumber  would  be 
"the  last  step  of  iniquity." 

Ray  Williams,  of  the  Cairo  Association  of  Commerce, 
favored  a  percentage  advance  and  urged  that  the  commission 
apply  whatever  increase  is  proper  to  the  rates,  as  they  stood 
prior  to  General  Order  No.  28  to  eliminate  the  changes  in 
relationship  resulting  from  the  percentage  and  maximum 
basis  then  applied.  He  said  he  had  nothing  to  say  about 
the  measure  of  the  increase. 

A.   G.   T.  Moore,  traffic  manager  of  the  Southern  Pine 


.\ssociation,  said  the  carriers  should  have  a  general  advance 
in  rates  to  meet  the  heavy  increases  in  operating  expenses, 
but  he  expressed  no  opinion  as  to  the  amount.  He  also  fa- 
vored the  proposed  straight  percentage  increase  on  the 
ground  that  the  burden  should  be  borne  by  shippers  in  pro- 
portion to  the  cost  of  operation.  Any  other  method  would 
result  in  preference  to  some  and  prejudice  to  others,  and  he 
didn't  believe  the  commission  in  this  proceeding  should  in- 
quire into  relative  adjustments  except  in  the  broadest  way 
because  the  situation  demands  quick  treatment.  He  did  not 
think  the  commission  has  the  time  to  enter  upon  a  detailed 
consideration  of  commercial  market  conditions,  because  if 
it  were  to  do  so  it  would  be  necessary  to  consider  many 
other  factors  than  the  rate,  such  as  the  comparative  weight 
of  competitive  kinds  of  lumber. 

J.  H.  Snell,  a  memlaer  of  the  transportation  committee  of 
the  Southern  Pine  Association,  gave  some  testimony  regard- 
ing prices.  He  said  that  yellow  pine  since  February  15  has 
declined  from  $45  to  $48  per  at  the  mills  to  $30  to  $32. 
He  thought  the  reason  was  that  lumber  went  so  high  in  the 
flurry  last  winter  as  to  stop  the  demand. 

W.  E.  Gardner,  of  the  Georgia-Florida  Sawmill  Associa- 
tion, said  the  mills  he  represents  have  a  rather  long  haul 
and  compete  with  others  better  located  geographically,  but  he 
favored  a  percentage  increase  on  the  ground  that  an  attempt 
to  maintain  a  parity  of  relations  by  a  flat  advance  would 
not  take  care  of  the  difference  in  weights  in  competitive 
woods  and  would  give  the  short  haul  an  abnormally  high 
increase  while  the  long  haul  would  be  partially  protected. 

E.  L.  Carpenter,  of  the  Northern  and  Western  Pine  Man- 
ufacturing Associations,  said  that  lumlier  which  is  shipped 
long  distances  cannot  absorb  a  greater  differential  over  the 
rates  of  the  short  haul  competition. 

A  statement  was  presented  on  behalf  of  the  Associated 
Cooperage  Industries,  saying  the\-  were  not  opposed  to  an 
advance  in  rates,  but  favor  a  flat  advance  rather  than  a 
percentage. 

C.  E.  Elmquist  read  a  resolution  adopted  by  the  Amer- 
ican Wholesale  Lumber  Association  approving  in  principle 
the  application  of  the  railroads  for  an  advance  in  rates,  but 
urging  a  percentage  increase  subject  to  a  maximum. 

E.  E.  Williamson,  on  behalf  of  the  Northern  Pine  Asso- 
ciation, the  Western  Pine  Association,  the  California  White 
and  Sugar  Pine  Association,  and  the  Southern  Hardwood 
Traffic  Association,  presented  elaborate  exhibits  showing  the 
freight  rates  now  paid  by  western  lumber,  with  comparisons 
showing  the  eft'ect  of  a  percentage  increase  as  compared  with 
the  effect  on  the  short  haul  traffic.  Commissioner  Daniels 
said  that  Mr.  Williamson's  plan  of  a  percentage  increase 
without  a  maximum  would  assign  the  same  amount  of  in- 
crease to  a  600-mile  haul  as  to  the  haul  of  over  2,000  miles 
from  the  Pacific  coast.  Mr.  Williamson  said  he  thought  it 
was  sound  economically  to  make  this  lumber  available  in 
the  eastern  markets  in  competition  with  the  local  product. 

Mr.  Williamson  was  followed  by  D.  C.  Conn,  who  repre- 
sented the  same  associations,  and  who  presented  exhibits 
comparing  the  mill  cost  of  lumber  and  the  freight  rates  and 
showing  the  disadvantage  already  borne  by  western  lumber 
in  meeting  eastern  and  southern  competition  in  the  eastern 
markets.  Mr.  Conn  also  said  that  various  substitutes  for 
lumber,  such  as  cement  and  steel,  move  for  shorter  distances 
than  lumber  and  would  take  its  place  to  a  large  extent  if 
a  percentage  increase  were  applied  to  the  long  haul  ship- 
ments of  lumber.  He  also  took  the  position  that  the  net 
operating  income  of  the  railroads  should  be  increased  in 
the  future  because  they  will  not  have  to  spend  so  much  as 
they  have  in  the  past  for  maintenance,  and  he  presented  ex- 
hibits to  show  that  the  transcontinental  lines  need  a  less 
percentage  of  increase  than  western  roads  generally. 

The  lumber  testimony  was  interrupted  for  a  short  time 
on  Wednesday   while  J.   C.   Chase,  president  of   Chase  & 


Companv,  |;ukM)nvilli\  11a.,  urowiT.-  and  ili.^-liilaitor.s  ul 
fruit>  ami  vifjitahli-s,  \va.»  allowid  lo  ti'stify.  Ho  also  rep- 
resented various  growers'  e.\ilianne>  and.  he  said,  the  great 
majority  of  the  fruit  and  vgeetahle  growers  of  Florida. 
Mr.  ("ha.sc  made  the  point  that  the  market  priie  of  fruits 
and  vegetahles  is  not  inlluenced  l)y  the  cost  of  production 
and  of  tran.^portation  and,  therefore,  tliat  an  increase  in 
freight  rates  cannot  be  passed  on  to  the  consumer.  He  said 
that  fruit-growing  is  a  hazardous  business,  a  large  percent- 
age of  the  growers  have  operated  at  a  loss,  and  that  there 
is  danger  of  tlie  rates  being  so  high  as  to  interfere  with 
their  nu)vement.  Therefore,  he  thought,  a  M  per  cent  in- 
crease would  not  be  justified  on  this  traffic.  He  also  con- 
tended that  the  rates  on  fruits  and  vegetables  from  Florida 
are  now  as  high  as  the  traffic  will  bear,  are  comparatively 
higher  than  the  rates  on  other  traffic,  that  the  traffic  is  al- 
ready highly  profitable  to  the  carriers,  and  that  the  Florida 
East  Coast  and  the  Atlantic  Coast  Line,  which  handle  80 
per  cent  of  the  perishable  traffic  of  Florida,  during  the  first 
three  months  of  this  year  have  earned  a  net  operating  in- 
come which,  if  continued  throughout  the  year,  will  give 
them  considerably  more  than  6  ])er  cent  on  their  property 
investment. 

The  commission  has  received  a  petition  from  the  Detroit 
&  Cleveland  Navigation  Company  and  the  Cleveland  & 
Buffalo  Transit  Company  asking  for  an  increase  in  rail  and 
lake  rates  by  the  same  percentage  as  is  applied  to  the  all-rail 
rates. 

F.  H.  Wood  on  June  21  read  into  the  record  a  joint  tele- 
gram signed  by  J.  H.  O'Neill,  general  manager  of  the  Great 
Northern;  E.  C.  Blanchard,  of  the  Northern  Pacific;  M. 
Nicholson,  of  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul,  and  J. 
P.  O'Brien  of  the  Oregon-Washington  Railroad  &  Naviga- 
tion Company,  correcting  a  few  of  the  erroneous  statements 
made  by  O.  6.  Calderhead  of  the  Washington  Pul>lic  Serv- 
ice Commission,  while  he  was  on  the  stand,  regarding  mat- 
ters of  railroad  construction  and  operation  in  his  state,  and 
particularly  his  statement  that  unification  of  the  Seattle  ter- 
minals by  the  Railroad  Administration  had  reduced  the 
average  detention  of  cars  to  5  days,  as  compared  with  15 
days  under  separate  operation,  and  that  under  the  zone 
system  ado])ted  in  March  of  this  year  the  detention  had  been 
increased  to  9  days.  Mr.  Calderhead  said  he  had  taken  his 
information  from  a  statement  prepared  by  or  under  the 
supervision  of  Mr.  O'Neill.  The  telegram  said  Mr.  O'Neill 
had  never  prepared  such  a  statement  and  that  no  complete 
check  had  ever  been  made,  but  that  a  careful  estimate  had 
shown  an  average  detention  of  8.96  days  in  March,  1920, 
as  compared  with  8.71  days  in  March,  1919,  and  that  no 
such  record  as  5  days  had  ever  been  made.  It  was  also 
stated  that  the  shippers  have  stated  that  the  service  at  Seattle 
under  the  zone  system  is  as  good  as  or  better  than  under 
federal  control. 

Pullman  Company  Objects  to  Surcharge 

The  Pullman  Company  on  June  22  filed  with  the  com- 
mission a  statement  covering  its  reasons  for  opposing  the 
re-establishment  of  a  surcharge  for  Pullman  occupancy,  it 
being  its  understanding  that  this  method  of  raising  addi- 
tional revenue  for  the  railroads  was  under  consideration. 

As  of  June  10,  1918,  the  director  general  of  railroads 
established  an  additional  charge  of  J^  cent  per  mile  to 
passengers  occupying  Pullman  accommodations,  with  the  re- 
sult, according  to  the  statement,  that  Pullman  revenue  im- 
mediately showed  a  decided  falling  off  against  the  revenue 
of  the  preceding  three  months  when  compared  with  the  same 
period  of  the  preceding  year.  A  statement  was  attached 
showing,  by  weeks,  the  comparison  of  gross  earnings  for  the 
period  from  March  1  to  September  30,  1918,  with  the  cor- 
responding weeks  of  the  previous  year,  showing  that  the 
change  took  place   immediately   after  the  establishment  of 


the  atldilional  ihargi',  and  tlie  Pullman  Company  believes 
that  should  this  surcharge  be  re-established,  it  will  have  a 
very  serious  effect  on  the  volume  of  its  busine.ss  and  the  com- 
pany will  not  be  enabled  to  correspondingly  reduce  ex- 
penses.     The  statement   continued; 

Will    Decrease    Passenger    Revenues 

"The  commi.ssion  has  recently  granted  the  Pullman  Com- 
pany authority  to  increa.se  its  rates  as  of  May  1,  1920,  ap- 
l)ro.\imately  20  per  cent,  to  off.set  the  very  great  increase  in 
e.xpcn.ses  of  all  kinds,  particularly  wages,  which  has  taken 
l)lace  during  the  pa.st  three  years,  and  it  is  the  opinion  of 
the  company,  should  this  surcharge  be  revived,  the  benefit 
of  this  increase  will  be  more  than  offset  by  the  falling  off 
in  gross  revenue,  without  corresi)onding  reduction  in  ex- 
jjenses.  The  application  of  a  surcharge  of  J/2  cent  per  mile, 
the  amount  which  was  in  effect  from  June  10  to  November 
M),  1918,  would  be  approximately  ecjual  to  the  Pullman 
rates  in  effect  prior  to  May  1,  1920,  and  would  result  in 
increasing  those  rates,  taking  into  consideration  the  increases 
in  Pullman  fares  of  approximately  20  per  cent,  to  practi- 
cally 120  per  cent  over  the  rates  in  effect  prior  to  May  1. 
It  is  our  firm  belief  that  such  an  increase  would  greatly 
discourage  the  use  of  Pullman  accommodations,  and  while  it 
would  result  in  an  apparent  increase  in  revenue  to  the  rail- 
roads, this  increase  would  be  more  theoretical  than  actual, 
as  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  large  numbers  of  passengers 
who  ordinarily  take  Pullman  accommodations  would  travel  in 
day  coaches,  resulting  in  a  loss  of  revenue  to  the  Pullman 
Company  and  to  the  railroads,  through  their  participation  in 
the  Pullman  Company's  revenue  under  their  contracts.  This 
would  lie  particularly  true  in  our  parlor  car  service,  and  the 
traveling  public  would  undoubtedly  find  the  expense  of 
traveling  so  heavy  that  it  would  either  entirely  forego  or 
greatly  reduce  the  distance  it  would  travel  on  vacation  tourist 
and  pleasure  trips. 

"To  illustrate,  the  expense  of  Pullman  occupancy  from 
Chicago  to  points  on  the  Pacific  Coast  would  be  so  great 
that  such  travel  would  be  diverted  to  closer  points,  and  this 
would  result  in  a  loss  to  the  railroads  in  long  haul  service, 
and  would  undoubtedly  bring  out  protests  from  resort  cities 
and  hotels,  especially  those  located  in  Florida  and  California. 

"Exhibit  A,  attached,  shows  that  for  the  period  from 
March  5  to  June  16,  1917,  our  gross  earnings  were  $14,726,- 
,300.70  and  for  the  same  period  in  the  year  1918,  prior  to 
the  application  of  the  surcharge,  the  gross  earnings  were 
$16,979,554.42,  an  increase  of  $2,253,253.72,  or  15.30  per 
cent,  while  for  the  period  from  June  17  to  September  29, 

1917,  gross  earnings  were  $17,538,376.39  and  for  the  same 
period  in  1918,  $15,695,967.53,  a  decrease  of  $1,842,408.86, 
or  10.50  per  cent.  This  indicates  that  the  application  of  a 
surcharge  had  the  effect  of  reducing  our  gross  revenue  25.8 
per  cent,  and  we  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  re- 
establishment  of  this  surcharge  would  have  the  same  effect 
on  our  gross  revenues. 

"It  is  sincerely  hoped  that  your  commission,  in  taking  this 
matter  under  advisement,  will  give  consideration  to  the  facts 
above  stated,  as  well  as  to  those  contained  in  letters  ad- 
dressed to  your  secretar}',  Mr.  George  B.  McGinty,  under 
date  of  April  27,  May  7,  and  May  25,  particularly  the  last 
two  mentioned,  in  which  additional  information  was  fur- 
nished as  to  the  number  of  Pullman  cars  operated  during 
the  first  half  and  second  half  of  the  calendar  year  1918; 
the  revenues  derived  from  Pullman  service  during  the  year 

1918,  divided  betw^een  that  covered  by  government  and  state 
transportation  requests,  and  that  from  all  other  sources;  and 
the  number  of  passengers  carried  on  government  and  state 
transportation  requests,  and  all  others. 

"It  is  believed  that  the  effect  of  a  surcharge  on  our  busi- 
ness during  the  period  it  was  in  force  clearly  indicates  that 


its  re-establishment  will  havT  a  tendency  to  greatly  reduce 
the  Pullman  Company's  revenue,  and  indirectly  reduce  the 
revenue  of  the  railroads  from  their  passenger  service,  as  well 
as  their  share  of  the  earnings  of  the  Pullman  Company 
accruing  to  them  under  their  contracts  with  that  company." 
The  exhibit  referred  to  was  as  follows: 


that   purpose    were   asked    to   submit    their   names   with    an 
estimate  of  the  time  required. 


The  American  Feder.\tion  of  Labor  seems  not  to  have  been 
much  impressed  by  Mr.  Gompers'  argument  against  Government 
ownership  and   operation   of   railroads.     That   this   policy   would 


STATEMENT    SHOWING    BY    WEEKS    COMPARISON    OF    GROSS    EARNINGS   OF  THE   PERIOD  MARCH   1   TO   SEPTEMBER  30,    1918, 

WITH   CORRESPONDING   WEEKS   OF  PREVIOUS   YEAR 


April 


July 


Sept. 


5-10  .  . 
12-17  .  . 
19-24  .  . 
26-31    .  . 

2-7      .  . 

9-14  .  . 
16-21  .  . 
23-28  .  . 
30-Mav 

7-12  '.  . 
14-19  .  . 
21-26  .  . 
28-June 

4-9  .. 
11-16  .. 
18-23  .. 
2.S-30    .  . 

2-7      ... 

9-14  .  . 
16-21  .  . 
23-28  .  . 
30-Aug. 

6-11  .  . 
13-18  .  . 
20-25  .  . 
27-Sept. 

3-8  .. 
10-15  .. 
17-22  .  . 
24-29    .  . 


$999 

963 

943 

956 

1,035 

1,047, 

993 

933 

978, 

951, 

975, 

922, 

913, 

1,051, 

1,060, 

1,089, 

1,104, 

1,095, 

1,052, 

1,050, 

1,045, 

1.106, 

1.110, 

1,170, 

1,273, 

1,281 

1,350, 

1.270, 

1,291, 

1,254. 


.\pr.       1 


May 


July  1 
8 
15 


May    4 


22  .. 
29  .. 
6  .. 
13  .. 
20  .. 
27  .. 
Aug. 
10  .. 
17  .. 
24  .. 
31    .. 


\,ii 


1 
1 
1 

1,04: 


Increase 

$123,853.54 

95,920.53 

97,265.18 

234,576.32 

71.088.69 

83,618.04 

94,682.32 

155,873.69 

11 6,543.. SO 

237,137.13 

131,639.48 

249.448.94 

194.038.11 

87.200.46 

280.367.79 


$55,861.96 

59,956.53 
119,857.65 

20,758.37 
101,121.28 

88,681.48 
171,783.14 

81.919.52 
147,954.61 
182,169.26 
234,622.06 
150.411.32 
110,198.10 
175.708.33 
141.405.25 


$32,264,677.09 


$32,675,521.95 


The  railroads  had  filed  a  statement  at  the  request  of  the 
commission  estimating  that  the  application  of  a  j^  cent  sur- 
charge to  the  business  of  1919  would  produce  a  revenue  of 
$67,000,000. 

Additional  testimony  is  yet  to  be  heard  on  fruits  and 
vegetables  and  on  iron  and  steel,  to  be  followed  by  some 
rebuttal  testimony  on  behalf  of  the  carriers  and  oral  argu- 
ments, with  the  expectation  that  the  hearing  will  be  brought 
to  a  close  at  the  end  of  next  week. 

Chairman  Clark  announced  that  the  commission  desires 
to  hear  oral  argument  at  the  conclusion  of  the  testimony  to 
a  reasonable  but  limited  extent,  and  those  desiring  time  for 


at  once  turn  the  2,000,000  railroad  employees  into  Government 
employees  seemed  to  the  great  majority  of  the  delegates  a  point 
in  favor  of  it.  No  lack  of  confidence  in  their  own  ability  to 
keep  together  in  politics  and  control  the  Government  under  con- 
ditions of  widened  public  ownership  is  here  displayed.  But  it  is 
to  be  noticed  that  the  railroad  employees  did  not  do  much  dictat- 
ing either  to  Congress  or  to  the  Executive  when  the  roads  were 
under  Government  operation.  .  .  .  The  delegates  voting  for 
public  ownership  talked  and  acted  as  if  they  represented  a  ma- 
iority  of  those  having  the  elective  franchise  in  the  United  States; 
but  there  is  no  evidence  that  they  represent  a  majority  even  of 
organized  labor. — AVic  York  World. 
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Delegates  to  the  National  Foreign  Trade  Convention  at  San  Francisco  in  May   Pose   Before  One  of  the  New  St.   Paul 

Locomotives 

These  delegates  liad  three  special  trains,  one  of  which  went  over  the  St.  Paul.  Through  the  courtesy  of  that  roa<l  each  delegate  was  permitted  to  ride 
for  a  whill  in  the  locomotive  Another  feature  of  the  trip  was  the  securing  by  telegraph  for  their  Ijenefit  the  closing  stock  market  prices  of  some 
leading  40  stocks  at  New  York.    At  one  station  the  list  was  put  on  the  train  in  the  same  manner  as  train  orders— by  means  of  the  hoop. 
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Train  Accidents  in  March' 

III  nn.mwiNG  IS  A  i.isi  1)1'  ilic  nuwt  notable  train  ac- 
cidtnt.s  tliat  cxcurrcd  on  tlu'  railways  of  the  United 
States  in  the  nionlli  of  March,  1920: 


Collisions 


In- 
jured 
9 


Kind  of  Kin.)  of 

Palo                 Road                               I'lacc              iuiideiit  train  Killnl 

3     Centrul    N.    J F.lijabcthiKjrt xc  I' &  I'  5 

8     Southf rn    nrllcville re  V  Si  V  1                2 

tI4      RiltlamI     Riverside     tie  I' &  I-  10               il 

18     Missouri    Pacific Trxarkana    lie  P&F  2               5 

22     Trxas  &   Pacific Forney    \e               P  0  0 

24     C.R.I.  &•  P..Waba»h.r)cs   Moines m  P  &  F  0               0 


Derailments 


Killed 
2 
0 

2 

: 

2 
0 


In- 
jured 
12 

3 

3 
15 

0 


Cause  of 

derail-  Kind  of 

D.itc                Road                             Place               inent  train 

S     Atlaatic  C.    L I.urania    brail  P 

8     Pennsylvania     Millport.    N.    Y P 

17     M.   K.   &  Tex lewis.    Mo dec].  P 

t25      Pennsylvania I  onsfellow      brail  P 

26  Southern     Kitrick.   Oa malice  P 

27  Pennsvlv.ania      Dublin.    Ind brail  P 

28  C.  C.  C.  &  St.  L...CrawfordsvilIe     F 

30     Buffalo.  R.  &P .<;avan.  Pa brail  P               0             24 

The  trains  in  collision  at  Elizal>€thport,  N.  J.,  on  the  3rd 
were  westljound  passenger  No.  12.?,  which  was  running  at 
about  40  miles  an  hour,  and  a  local  passenger  train  being 
moved  across  the  main  track.  The  switching  passenger  train 
was  moving  backward,  and  the  two  engines  bore  the  brunt  of 
the  collision.  Both  enginemcn  and  two  other  persons  were 
killed,  and  eleven  passengers  were  injured.  Train  12,S  had 
passed  distant  and  home  block  signals  set  against  it.  The 
engineman  was  seen  to  be  standing,  apparently  attentive,  after 
ho  passed  the  distant  signal. 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  investigated  this  col- 
li,«ion  and  made  a  report  on  April  8.  The  signals  were  found 
in  good  condition.  The  evidence  seemed  to  indicate  that  the 
engineman  of  train  123  must  have  suffered  some  lapse  of  his 
faculties,  but  the  nature  of  this  lapse  could  not  be  determined. 
He  had  been  an  engineman  for  about  six  years,  with  a  good 
record.  The  local  passenger  train  was  southbound  and  had 
crossed  the  main  line  for  the  purpose  of  reaching  the  pas- 
senger station;  and  it  was  setting  backward  in  order  to  pro- 
ceed through  a  Y  track  to  the  main  line  and  to  continue  its 
run  to  Dunellen.  N.  J.  The  report  observes  that  if  there  were 
a  platform  for  passengers  adjacent  to  the  Y  track  north  of 
the  main  line  this  crossing  movement  would  not  be  necessary 
and  the  safety  of  operation  would  be  materially  increased. 

The  trains  in  collision  at  Belleville,  111.,  on  the  8th,  were 
an  eastbound  freight  and  an  eastbound  passenger,  the  freight 
(consisting  of  an  engine  and  a  caboose)  running  into  the 
rear  of  the  passenger  while  it  was  standing  at  the  station. 
A  news  agent  was  killed,  and  a  train  master  and  a  mail 
clerk  were  injured.  The  freight  had  left  the  last  preceding 
station  only  five  minutes  behind  the  passenger,  instead  of 
ten  minutes  as  required  by  rule;  and  the  men  in  charge  of 
the  freight  overlooked  the  schedule  of  the  passenger  train. 

The  trains  in  collision  at  Riverside,  Vt.,  on  the  14th, 
were  a  northbound  passenger  and  a  southbound  freight;  both 
engines,  ten  freight  cars  and  the  first  three  cars  in  the  pas- 
senger train  were  wrecked.  Five  passengers  and  five  train- 
men were  killed,  and  twenty-five  passengers  and  seven  train- 
men were  injured.  The  collision  was  due  to  misreading  of 
a  train  order  by  the  men  in  charge  of  the  freight  train;  "Bar- 
tonsville,"  poorly  written,  was  taken  to  be  "Bellows  Falls." 
This  collision  was  reported  in  the  Railway  Age  June  4,  page 
1572. 

The  trains  in  collision  near  Texarkana,  Tex.,  on  the  18th 
were  a  southbound  passenger  train  and  a  northbound  equip- 

*Abbreviations  and  marks  used  in  Accident  List: 

re.    Rear   collision be,    Butting   collision xc,    Other   collisions bb, 

Broken d.  Defective unf,  Unforeseen  obstruction unx,  Unex- 
plained  derail.    Open    derailing    switch ms,    Misplaced    switch ace, 

obst.  Accidental   obstruction imlice.    Malicious   obstruction   of  track,   etc. 

boiler,  Explosion  of  locomotive  on  road — ■ — tire.  Cars  burned  while  run- 
ning  P,  or  Pass.,  Passenger  train F.  or  Ft.  Freight  train  (includ- 
ing empty   engines,   work   trains,    etc  ) .\sterisk.    Wreck   wholly   or   partly 

destroyed  by  fire Dagger,  One  or  more  passengers  killed. 


nieiit  train.  Both  engines  and  two  cars  were  badly  damaged. 
The  trains  were  moving  at  about  l.S  or  20  miles  an  hour  when 
they  came  together;  and  two  trainmen  were  killed,  and  five 
injured.  The  collision  was  due  to  improper  flagging  on  the 
part  of  the  yard  crew  and  excessive  speed  on  the  part  of  the 
passenger  train. 

The  train  involved  in  the  collision  at  Forney,  Tex.,  on  the 
22nd,  was  soutliljound  pas.senger  No.  3.  Running  over  a 
mi.splaced  switch  at  about  40  miles  an  hour,  it  crashed  into 
a  string  of  freight  cars  standing  on  a  side  track.  The  loco- 
motive was  l)adly  damaged  and  three  cars  were  ditched. 
No  serious  injuries  were  reported. 

The  trains  in  collision  at  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  on  the  eve- 
ning of  the  24th  were  a  local  passenger  train  of  the  Rock 
Island,  No.  478,  and  a  freight  train  of  the  Wabash.  The 
passenger  train  struck  the  freight  at  the  crossing  of  the  two 
roads  at  East  Fourteenth  street,  and  the  engine  and  one  car 
of  the  passenger  train  were  ditched.  No  person  was  seri- 
ously injured.    There  are  no  signals  at  the  crossing. 

The  train  derailed  near  Lucama,  N.  C,  on  the  5th,  was 
northbound  passenger  No.  86.  The  engine  and  first  two 
cars  were  damaged  and  the  engineman  and  fireman  were 
killed.  Twelve  passengers  were  slightly  injured.  The  road 
was  blocked  eighteen  hours.  The  derailment  was  due  to 
broken  rail. 

The  train  derailed  at  Millport,  N.  Y.,  on  the  8th,  was  a 
northbound  passenger. 

The  train  derailed  at  Lewis,  Mo.,  on  the  17th,  was  south- 
bound passenger  No.  5.  Running  at  about  60  miles  an  hour 
over  a  curve  of  2  deg.,  the  two  locomotives  were  derailed  and 
overturned,  and  the  first  three  cars  were  damaged.  Two 
trainmen  were  killed  and  three  were  injured.  The  cause  of 
the  derailment  was  the  failure  of  a  brake-hanger  post  on 
the  second  engine,  which  dropped  on  the  track. 

The  train  derailed  near  Longfellow,  Pa.,  on  the  morning 
of  the  25th  was  eastbound  passenger  No.  20,  the  Keystone 
Express.  Running  at  about  60  miles  an  hour  the  last  five 
cars  in  the  train  were  thrown  off  the  track  by  a  broken  rail. 
This  train  was  on  track  No.  2;  and  one  of  the  cars  fell 
against  a  freight  train  moving  westward  on  track  No.  1  and 
ten  loaded  cars  in  that  train  were  derailed.  Ten  passengers 
were- injured,  one  of  them  fatally;  and  four  employees  were 
injured.  The  broken  rail,  open-hearth  steel,  130  lb.,  was 
found  to  be  piped  %  inch  under  the  center  of  the  head. 

The  train  derailed  at  Ettrick,  Ga.,  18  miles  south  of  Ma- 
con, on  the  26th,  about  2:30  a.  m.  was  a  northbound  ex- 
press, the  Royal  Palm  Limited.  The  train  was  derailed  at 
a  maliciously  misplaced  switch  and  the  locomotive  was  over- 
turned. The  engineman  and  fireman  were  killed.  The  switch 
lock  had  been  broken  and  the  switch  set  for  the  side  track. 

The  train  derailed  near  Dublin,  Ind.,  on  the  27th  was 
eastbound  passenger  No.  114.  While  running  at  about  50 
miles  an  hour,  two  coaches  were  derailed  by  a  broken  rail 
and  overturned;  and  two  passengers  and  one  mail  clerk 
were  slightly  injured. 

The  train  derailed  near  Crawfordsville,  Ind.,  on  the  28th 
was  an  eastbound  freight.  A  car  in  the  train  near  the  rear 
end,  was  derailed  near  the  bridge  over  Sugar  Creek  and, 
with  five  other  cars  and  the  caboose,  fell  to  the  stream  below. 

The  train  derailed  at  Savan,  Pa.,  on  the  30th  was  a  south- 
bound passenger.  No.  111.  Running  at  about  30  miles  an 
hour  the  first  four  cars  were  thrown  off  the  track  by  a  broken 
rail.  Four  trainmen  and  20  passengers  were  slightly  in- 
jured. 

Canada. — In  the  derailment  of  an  eastbound  express  train 
on  the  Canadian  National  at  Belleville,  N.  S.,  on  the  22nd 
of  March,  two  passenger  cars  were  overturned  and  fell  down 
a  bank,  and  13  passengers  were  injured. 

Electric  Car  Accidents. — In  a  rear  collision  of  street  cars 
at  McKeesport,  Pa.,  on  the  10th  of  March,  one  passenger 
was  killed  and  three  were  injured. 


Operations  of  Supply  Trains  on  Southern  Pacific 

Company  Materials  Are  Handled  More  Efficiently  and  More 
Economically  by  Special  Service 


BY  THE  PROPER  OPERATION  of  stoFe  traius  OH  the  Southern  Estimated  cost  of  doing  work  by  work  train,  such  as  dis- 
Pacitic,  approximately  $1 1,586  has  been  saved  monthly  tribution  of  ties,   gravel,   ice,   sprinkHng  right   of   way 

in  the  delivery  of  company  material,  according  to  A.  S.  ■^^■.''''  *"^'  "''-  ^^^-  which  is  now  handled  by  supply  train      1,125 

McKelligon,  general  storekeeper,  who  recently  addressed  the  Estimated  cost  of  labor  necessary  to  deliver  material  from 
Pacific  Railway  Club,  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  on  this  subject.  ""'f ''*  ^°"'^  '"  '""^T  ^"^  ''8"^'  ^°°^  ^°"*"'  ^-  ^  ^-  _ 

The  actual  results  which  have  been  accomplished  on  this         "'"^  "^""^  ^""^^  °"  ''"^'  '''' '      ^,600 

road  were  described  in  a  letter,  part  of  which  was  quoted  in  jjg  g2[ 

the  i^aiiway  ^ee  of  January  2  (page  86),  from  Mr.  McKel-  -rv         •   .•  r    i      o       • 

ligon  to  J.  D.  Stuart,  supervisor  of  stores  of  the  United  States  Description  of  the  Service 

Railroad  Administration.     After  giving  in  brief  the  savings  The  number  of  trains    in    this    senace    on  tlie  Southern 

made  in  the  cost  of  delivering  and  collecting  company  mater-  Pacific   total   four   and   they   are   operated    from     the    Los 

ial  by  regularly  established  supply  trains  and  describing  the  Angeles,  Cal.,  and  Sacramento  general  stores.     They  cover  a 

operation  of  these  trains,  Mr.  McKelligon  presented  several  territory  of  approximately  5,175  miles  and  operate  on  a  reg- 

statements  which  show  in  detail  the  service  performed   by  ular  schedule  every  30  days  on  the  main  line  and  every  60 

supply  trains,  their  cost,  and  an  estimate  of  the  cost  if  the  days  on  the  less  important  branches. 

material  handled  by  these  trains  had  been  handled  as  local  The  supply  train  itself  consists  of  from  17  to  25  cars,  the 
freight.  These  statements  follow:  number  of  cars  depending  upon  the  territory  served.  Five 
STATEMENT  SHOWING  SERVICE  PERFORMED  BY  SUPPLY  CARS  MONTHLY  '.'^  ^^^^'^  '^^''^  ^■"^  Specially  fitted  for  this  servlcc.  Car  No.  1 
XT  ,  r  ,  .  •  ■  ;  ,.  <  IS  equipped  with  a  desk  and  bunks  for  the  supply  car  store- 
Number  of  supply  trams  m  service  operating 4  ,  ^^  j   ■,  ■     ,    ^  ,       ,  .  ,  ,    ^'   '  ,   ,  .       \. 

Number  of  miles  covered  by  main  line  and  branch 5,175  keeper  and  his  helper,  and    also    with    racks    and  bins  for 

Value  of  material  delivered $140,000  station  supplies  and  light  hardware,  etc.     Car  No.  2,  the  oil 

Approximate  amount  in  tons  of  coal,  1.  c.  1.  lumber,  dis-  car,  is  supplied  with  500    and^  1,000    gal.  oil    tanks    with 

tillate,  oils,  track  material,  hand  push  and  velocipede  Bowser  pumps.     Car  No.  3  is  fitted  with  racks  for  carrying 

cars,  and  all  other  miscellaneous  material  and  supplies  all   track  t(X)ls,   handles,   brooms   and   other   bulky   supplies. 

delivered  by  supply  train 5,90U  Cars  No.  4  and  5  are  equipped  for  the  transporting  of  mis- 
Approximate  amount  in  tons  of  second-hand  and  scrap  cellaneous  materials.     The  balance  of  the  train  consists  of 

material  picked  up  by  supply  trains 3,000  carloads  of  other  supplies  for  delivery  and  of  flat  cars  for 

Approximate  number  of  requisitions  handled 7,200  ^j^^  transporting  of  scrap,  second-hand  and  surplus  materials 

STATEMENT    SHOWING   COST   OF  OPERATING   SUPPLY   TRAINS    MONTHLY  •    I      J  *?      1  • 

T    ,         ,    ,         •     ,      ,.  ,  a.       cnn  picked  up  on  the  line. 

Labor  at  stores  in  loading  supply  cars $       5UU  '  ^ 

Wages  of  supply  car  storekeepers  and  helpers.  ■■.•■.•••       1.085  Materials  Handled 

Personal  expenses  of  supply  car  storekeepers  and  helpers 
and  store  department  proportion  of  expenses  incident  to  The  classes  of  materials  handled  by  the  supply  train  in- 

performance  of  cook  and  living  cars  operated  in  con-  elude  all  of  the  supplies  used  in  maintenance  of  way  work, 

nection  with  supply  trains 550  including  frogs,  switch  points,  switch  stands,  joints,  bolts. 

Charges    from    transportation    department    for   wages   of  spikes,  etc.     In  addition,  l.c.l.  lots  of  lumber,  push,  hand  and 

train  and  engine  crews,  roundhouse  expense  and  other  velocipede  cars,   warehouse  and  baggage  trucks,  mail  carts, 

incidental  expenses,  also  fuel 4,700  ^^^^^.        ^^^^   right-of-way    signs,    drums    of    distillate    for 

Track  laborers  accompanying  supplv  train oUU  •i.^jri-r  j.-  j-        i 

pumping  plants,  and  of  gasoline  for  section  and  signal  main- 

$7  435  tainers'  headquarters,  lime  and  soda  ash  for  water  treating 

STATEMENT    SHOWING    ESTIMATED    COST   OF    HANDLING   BY    LOCAL  Pj^^^ts,  coal    icc,  oils  to  be  used  in  the  signal,  maintenance 

FREIGHT  MATERIAL  NOT  DELIVERED  BY  SUPPLY  TRAIN  MONTHLY  ^f  Way  and  bridge  and  buiMing  departments,  pumping  plants 

Estimated  cost  of  overtime  to   local  trains   and  engine  and  station  agencies,  and  miscellaneous  material  are  carried 

crews,  if  material  was  handled  by  local  freight $    3,280  on  this  train.     The  value  of  the  material  handled  monthly 

Estimated  cost  at  local  freight  houses  of  handling,  trans-  is    approximately    $140,000.     In     addition,    approximately 

ferring  and  bilHng  (on  basis  of  50  per  cent  of  material  3,000  tons  of  second-hand  and  scrap  materials  are  picked  up 

passing  through  freight  houses)   at  57  cents  per  ton..       1,681  monthly  by  the  supply  train.     In  a  large  majority  of  cases 

Estimated    loss    account    material    damaged    or    lost    in  division  superintendents,  division  engineers,  signal  or  assist- 

transit,  etc.   (using  as  a  basis  3  per  cent  of  material  ^nt  signal  supervisors,  roadmasters  and  division  storekeepers 

delivered) ■■  ■  ■  ■         420  ^gg  jj^jg  train  as  a  means  of  making  regular  inspections  of 

Estimated  cost  of  picking  up  scrap  and  cost  of  handling,  their  respective  territories, 
sorting,  etc.,  at  division  stores,  before  shipping  to  gen- 
eral scrap  headquarters,  also  overtime  to  local  freight  Method  of  Handling  Requisitions 

train  and  engine  crews 2,500 

Approximate  cost  of  packing,  tagging,  loading,  waybilling,  Re<iuisitions,    totaling   approximately    7,200   monthly,    are 

etc.,  at  shipping  stores 5.040  u.sually  made  up  by  the  roadmaster  and  sent  direct  to  the 

Stock  on  hand  would  have  to  be  increased  at  all  division  division  storekeeper,  who  inspects  them  and  forwards  them 

stores  approximately  $160,000,  if  each  had  to  provide  for  to  the  general  store  from  which  the  supply  train  operates, 

their  division   requirements.     (Interest  on  investment  Jt   is  not   considered  necessary  to  have  the  superintendent 

at  rate  of  6  per  cent  per  annum) 800  .^^j  division  engineer's  approval  on  these  requisitions,  inas- 

Estimated  value  of  additional  track  tools,  hand,  push  and  ^^^^^  ^^  j^^^j^  ^^  ^j^^  j^jj^^  usually    accompanv    the    supply 

velocipede  cars,  which  would  be  required  on  Ime  if  no  ^^^.^  ^^^  ^j^^  materials  furnished  mav  be  investigated  on  the 
regular  exchange  system  was  in   ettect,  ;t!04,UUU.      (.in-  , 

terest  on  investment  at  rate  of  6  per  cent  per  annum)  320  groun    .  ^     ^  ^,  i     ^     ■       i    •  »i  j 

Estimated   cost  of  motor  car  maintenance  and  operator  On  account  of  the  supply  trains  being  on  the  road  prac- 

for  use  of  watch  inspector  on  monthly  trip  of  watch  in-  tically  the  entire  month,  a  supply  train  clerk  has  been  estab- 

spection  255  lished  at  the  two  general  stores  from  which  the  trains  operate 
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ami  wlu'n  ri'(iui>ition.>  arc  n-ccivi'd  ;il  \hcsv  |)(»int.'^  tlii-y  arc 
ri'^;istiTi'd  and  turiUHl  ovi-r  to  his  ilcrk,  who  prepare.";  a  sum- 
mary of  all  mail-rial  rallod  for  on  the  ri'(|iii.siti()ns,  and  ar- 
ranj;r.<  for  its  assomlily  .-io  that  when  supi)ly  trains  arrive  for 
K)adin.t;  there  is  little  delay.  This  clerk  also  attends  to  the 
c.viH'ditinjij  of  material  to  and  from  the  shoi)s,  reijiiests  the 
fjeneral  office  for  emergency  purchases  and  ships  needed 
material  to  meet  the  sup|)ly  trains  at  various  points.  In  addi- 
tion to  these  precautions  to  meet  emergency  conditions  the 
supi)ly  trains  carry  sur|)lus  material  in  order  to  i)0  able  to 
take  care  of  such  emergency  re(|uiri'nu'nts  as  have  become 
necessary  after  the  makini;  of  rei|uisitions. 

Previous  to  starting  each  day 's  work,  the  supi)l)'  car  store- 
keeper prepares  an  unloadinu  li.st  bv  stations  for  the  day. 
This  list  is  made  in  triplicate,  the  sui)ply  car  storekeeper  re- 
taining the  original,  one  copy  going  to  the  helper  and  the 
other  to  the  division  storekeeiKT.  Between  stations  the 
division  storekeeper  checks  his  copy  of  the  unloading  list 
and  detcmiines  the  number  and  class  of  tools,  etc.,  to  be  ex- 
changed, as  well  as  the  material  which  has  Ix'cn  ordered. 
Upon  arrival  at  the  tool  house  he  immediately  checks  the 
amount  of  stock  on  hand,  in  most  cases  with  the  roadmaster 
and  cjuite  frecjuently  with  the  division  superintendent  and 
division  engineer.  It  is  then  determined  whether  or  net  the 
ciuantity  ordered  is  over  or  aljove  wliat  is  actually  needed  for 
a  30-day  period  or  if  the  amount  ordered  sliould  be  increased. 
In  either  case  the  material  decided  ujwn  is  delivered  and  the 
requisition  is  changed  accordingly. 

Exchange  of  Materials 

The  exchange  of  tools  and  other  exchangeal:)le  material  is 
watched  very  closely  in  this  manner.  The  fact  that  every- 
thing that  can  be  exchanged  is  exchanged,  without  doubt 
saves  considerable  money  to  the  railroad,  as  it  eliminates 
abuses,  losses  through  theft  and  other  jiractices  which  have 
been  costly  in  the  past. 

Three  other  functions  are  performed  liy  tlie  >upply  train, 
one  of  which  is  the  distribution  of  illuminating  and  lubricat- 
ing oils,  which  are  apportioned  according  to  a  prepared 
schedule  showing  the  amount  of  these  oils  that  will  be  re- 
quired at  the  various  points  by  various  departments  monthly. 
In  addition,  all  of  the  maintenance  of  way  scrap  accumula- 
tion is  collected  by  the  supply  train  from  the  section  head- 
quarters. The  signal,  bridge  and  building  departments,  pump- 
ing plant,  station  agencies  and  others  gather  scrap,  obsolete, 
surplus  and  second-hand  material  in  a  similar  manner,  and 
this  material  is  in  turn  jjicked  up  by  the  supply  train.  The 
last  function  of  the  supply  train  is  to  pick  up  tools  for  repairs 
and  bring  them  to  the  two  general  .stores  where  all  tools  for 
the  .system  are  repaired. 


Fuel  Stations* 

Ar  I  III  1';*!.^  lonvi'iilion  .several  devices  were  rei)orled  for 
MK  .i>uring  the  (oal  as  delivered  to  locomotives,  Ijut  at 
liiat  time  none  of  the  suggested  efjuiimients  had  been, 
e.\tensivi-l\  used.'  .Since  that  date,  however,  there  has  been 
a  considerable  numlier  of  at  least  two  of  the  suggested  types 
of  e(|ui|)ments  installed  and  maintained  regularly  in  service. 
One  of  the  earliest  installations  is  that  of  the  Nashville, 
('hattan(K)ga  &  .St.  Louis  at  Cowan,  Tenne.s.scc.  These  ma- 
ciiines  have  been  operating  since  1916  with  an  average  issue 
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A  Scene  in  British  East  Africa 


Fig.  1.     Coal  Measuring  Device,  N.  C.  &  St.  L. 

of  200  tons  of  coal  per  day  and  have  handled  up  to  a  recent 
date  approximately  192,000  tons.  This  railroad  also  has  six 
additional  equipments  of  the  same  type  at  three  other  points. 
At  one  of  these  stations  the  record  for  the  past  twenty 
months,  with  no  break-down,  indicates  150,000  tons  of  coal 
issued,  one  device  recording  88,234  tons. 

Fig.  1  outlines  the  general  arrangement  of  this  type  of 
measuring  device  and  illustrates  its  application  to  an  exist- 
ing chute.  This  machine  is  operated  with  a  two-horsepower 
electric  motor  in  one  continuous  rotary  movement  in  one  di- 
rection. It  is  so  designed  that  as  the  delivery  gate  is  opened, 
the  undercut  gate  arm  rolls  on  the  surface  of  the  large  cam, 
in  that  way  locking  it.  When  the  undercut  gate  is  down, 
ready  to  receive  the  issue  of  coal  from  the  bin,  the  delivery 
gate  is  also  locked,  and  these  movements  alternate  so  that 
it  is  impossible  to  have  both  gates  open  at  the  same  time  and 
thus  release  a  bin  full  of  coal.  The  ordinary  operation  is  five 
cycles  per  minute.  As  first  constructed,  the  cut  gears  used 
were  made  of  cast  iron.  These  broke  in  several  instances 
so  that  all  steel  gears  are  now  used  with  the  equipment. 

There  is  one  feature  in  connection  with  the  use  of  such 
power  driven  machinery-  as  this  which  should  be  mentioned, 
and  that  is,  that  it  is  a  practical  necessity  to  have  the  coal 
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issued  by  the  assigned  operator  at  the  coaling  station.  Such 
a  mechanism  should  not  be  handled  promiscuously  by  many 
different  men,  most  of  whom  would  know  nothing  before- 
hand of  its  construction  or  method  of  operation.  This  equip- 
ment, the  same  as  other  parts  of  mechanically  operated  coal 
chutes,  requires  regular  and  s}stematic  attention  and  mainte- 
nance. 

As  illustrating  the  second  type  of  measuring  device,  the 
Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  in  1918,  installed  the  equip- 
ment  shown    in    Fig.    2    on   a    7S-ton    coal    chute    at    Jack- 


almost  powdered  coal.  The  coal  should  be  delivered  into 
the  storage  bin  directly  over  the  opening  for  the  discharge 
of  the  coal  to  the  locomotive  tender.  In  other  words,  the 
coal  should  fall  on  the  pile  in  the  bin  at  a  point  directly 


Fig.  2.     Coal  Measuring  Device,  Jackson,  Minn.,  C.  M.  &  St.  P. 

son,  J^Iinn.  With  this  equipment  the  operator,  after  lower- 
ing the  chute  into  position,  discharges  the  coal  from  the 
measure  by  pulling  on  the  operating  rope.  The  locked-in 
position  of  the  unbalanced  measure  is  thus  released  and  the 
entrained  coal  is  discharged,  the  inlet  gate  being  auto- 
matically closed.  When  the  measured  coal  is  all  discharged, 
a  second  pull  on  the  operating  rope  tilts  the  measure  back 
again  to  the  filling  position,  closes  the  outlet  gate  and  opens 
the  inlet  gate.  As  the  measure  is  again  filled  the  operations 
are  repeated.  The  reported  time  for  taking  five  measures  or 
five  tons  of  coal  is  three  minutes,  that  is,  from  the  instant 
that  the  engine  stopped  in  front  of  the  chute  until  it  started 
away.  There  are  14  engines  taking  coal  at  this  point,  aver- 
aging 5.8  tons  per  engine.  A  recent  report  on  this  particu- 
lar installation  advises  that,  "There  is  no  question  in  our 
minds,  however,  but  that  this  device  gives  much  closer  ap- 
proximation to  correct  weights  than  the  old  method  of  esti- 
mating weights.  The  device  appears  to  be  satisfactory  to 
all  concerned  and  it  costs  much  less  to  install  than  scales." 

Discussions  and  reports  presented  at  the  convention  from 
year  to  year  have  called  attention  to  the  necessity  of  deliver- 
ing the  coal  into  the  storage  bin  in  such  a  manner  that  the 
fine  and  coarse  coal  will  not  segregate,  with  the  resulting 
effect  that  one  locomotive  tender  will  receive  all  coarse  lump 
coal  and  the  next  one  get  only  the  fine  and  in  some  cases 


Fig  3.     Improper  Discharge  of  Coal  to  Storage  Bins 

over  the  discharge  opening.  The  natural  separation  of  the 
coarse  coal  toward  the  lower  edge  of  the  pile  will  not  then 
materially  affect  a  fairly  unifonn  mixture  of  the  coarse  and 
fine  coal  at  the  point  of  discharge.  As  illustrating  correc- 
tions necessary  to  overcome  the  difficulty  of  locomotives  on 
one  track  receiving  all  fine  coal  and  the  locomotives  on  the 


Fig.  4.  Correction  in  Discharge  of  Coal  to  Storage  Bin 

second  track  receiving  all  coarse  coal  from  the  discharge 
openings  of  one  bin.  Figs.  3  and  4  are  shown.  Fig.  .3  il- 
lustrates the  arrangement  which  caused  the  troulile.  The 
bucket  conveyor  delivered  the  coal  over  the  idler  at  the  cen- 
ter of  the  bin.     The  coal  then  dropjied  to  the  upper  ends  of 
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the  two  imliiu-.-<  >li()\\n,  l>iii  iii  |)a>.sin^  over  tin-  tilj.;c  of  tin* 
conveyor,  |»nu:tii;illy  all  the  liiiui)s  threw  over  onto  the  lonj; 
incline  and  only  tine  coal  (irop[K'(l  onto  the  .short  incline. 
Further,  the  monientuin  of  the  coal  on  the  long  incline  was 
.such  that  the  coarse  coal  was  all  delivered  on  the  pile  against 
the  left  hand  wall  of  the  bin  and  as  the  bin  was  filled  full 
onl\  line  coal  worked  over  the  center  ridge  to  the  right  hand 
discharge  oiHMiing.  Hy  eliminating  the  inclines  and  pro- 
viding a  discharge  opening  in  the  conveyor  directly  over  the 
center  of  the  right  half  of  tlie  bin,  coal  is  l)eing  delivered 
to  each  of  the  two  tracks  well  and  unifonnly  mixed. 

.\nother  railway  rejKjrts  satisfactory  improvement  in  the 
mixing  of  the  coarse  aiid  fine  coal  by  the  use  of  a  baffle  at 
the  lower  end  of  the  distributing  chute.s.  The  purpose  is  to 
deflect  the  lumps  downward  so  that  they  will  fall  vertically 
with  the  slack  instead  of  falling  over  to  one  side  of  the 
pocket  and  there  forming  a  mass  of  lump  coal.  However, 
this  does  not,  as  arranged,  apparently  entirely  eliminate  the 
separation  trouble. 

In  the  design  of  any  fuel  oil  station  advantage  is  usually 
taken  as  far  as  possible  of  gravity  flow  of  the  oil.  In  man\ 
cases,  however,  there  is  no  opportunity  for  utilizing  that  flow, 
due  to  local  topography  and  conditions  surrounding  the 
point  where  it  is  desired  to  locate  the  station.  As  a  result 
many  and  various  arrangements  of  facilities  have  been  re- 
sorted to.  The  following  illustrations,  however,  it  is  be- 
lieved will  indicate  the  general  practice  in  handling  this 
kind  of  fuel  in  storage  and  delivery  plants. 

[The  report  included  a  number  of  illustrations  of  typical 
fuel  oil  stations,  which  were  presented  without  critical  com- 
ment.— Editor.] 

The  report  was  signed  by  W.  E.  Dunham  (Chairman),  C 
&  N.  W.;  E.  E.  Barrett,  J.  C.  Flanagan,  J.  W.  Hardy,  W. 
T.  Krausch,  R.  A.  Ogle,  J.  L.  Rippey,  C.  F.  Eudington,  C. 
M.  &  St.  P.,  and  J.  E.  Nellegar. 


Using  a  Ballast  Spreader 

to  Remove  Ice  from  Tracks 

ICE  BETWEEN  THE  R.\iLS,  wliich  has  Ordinarily  been  re- 
moved only  by  the  laborious  and  expensive  use  of  hand 
picks,  has  been  cut  out  successfully  during  the  past  two 
winters  with  an  attachment  designed  to  fit  on  the  plow  front 
of  a  Jordan  spreader,  where  it  is  held  by  special  bolts  with- 


How  the  Teeth  Are  Mounted  in  the  Frame 

out  necessitating  the  removal  of  any  parts  from  the  spreader. 
A  steel  frame  composed  of  a  channel  holds  a  series  of  29  in- 
terchangeable chisels  or  steel  teeth,  arranged  so  that  there 
are  six  on  the  outside  of  each  rail  and  17  between  the  two. 
Each  chisel  is  held  independently  in  the  frame  in  such  a  wa\ 
that  it  can  be  adjusted  quickly  to  regulate  tlie  depth  of  cut 
below  the  top  of  rail,  or  it  can  be  removed  entirely  for  re- 
dressing.   In  this  way  the  chisel  teeth  can  be  used  for  a  long 


time,  tiicir  term  of  life  licing  limited  only  by  tlicir  over-all 
length  and  the  amount  of  metal  removed  on  regrinding. 
I'langed  shoes  are  fastened  under  the  frame  and  the  spreader 
plow  front,  which  ride  the  rails  in  a  manner  similar  to  that 
of  a  snowplow  and,  besides  doing  considerable  work  in  clear- 
ing the  rail,  act  as  a  lining  device  to  kccj)  tlic  attarliment  well 
centered  Ix-tween  the  rails. 

In  actual  operation  one  man   (onlrols  the  s|)reader,  rais- 


Jordan   Spreader  With  Ice   Cutter  Attached 

ing  and  lowering  the  attachment  In"  means  of  the  air  lift  on 
the  front  plow  in  order  to  clear  obstructions  or  to  work  in 
and  around  switches,  etc.  The  results  obtained  have  proved 
satisfactory  in  ice,  frozen  cinders,  and  similar  materials  en- 
countered in  winter  operation  at  terminals  and  freight  yards, 
which  materials  were  easily  broken  out,  leaving  the  rails 
clean  and  with  a  good  flange-way. 

This  arrangement  was  devised  by  the  Canadian  Pacific 
and  tried  out  during  the  fall  of  1918  and  spring  of  1919  and 
proved  so  successful  that  over  20  of  these  attachments  were 
in  service  on  its  Eastern  lines  during  the  past  winter. 


Aerial  View  of  New  Union  Station  at  Washington,  D.  C. 
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The  Canadian  National  denies  tlu-  reports  which  have  ap- 
peared recently  in  various  newspapers  to  the  effect  that  busi- 
ness men  of  Western  Canada  have  launched  a  movement 
for  the  flotation  of  a  $5,000,000  bond  issue  to  aid  the  com- 
pletion  of   the   Hudson   Bay   Railway. 

Violation  of  the  Lever  Act,  by  participating  in  the  switch- 
men's strike  in  April,  charged  against  31  railroad  employees 
in  the  I'nited  States  District  Court  at  Los  Angeles,  Cal., 
resulted  on  June  19  in  a  verdict  of  guilty  against  five  men; 
not  guilty  in  the  cases  of  14,  and  disagreements  in  12  cases. 

H.  R.  SafFord,  assistant  to  the  president  of  the  Chicago, 
Burlington  &  Quincy  and  formerly  chief  engineer  of  the 
Grand  Trunk,  has  received  from  Purdue  University  the  hon- 
orary degree  of  Doctor  of  Engineering.  Dr.  SafTord  is  this 
year  president  of  the  American  Railway  Engineering  Asso- 
ciation. 

Airplanes  in  the  service  of  the  Post  Office  Department 
traveled  during  the  month  of  May  nearly  50,000  miles  and 
only  two  forced  landings  were  made  because  of  mechanical 
trouble.  Deliveries  were  made  on  time  on  more  than  80  per 
cent  of  the  trip  except  between  Cleveland  and  Chicago,  where 
the  percentage  was  sixty-five. 

A  call  has  been  issued  for  a  couAention  of  railroad  em- 
ployees at  Chicago  on  June  29  to  perfect  the  organization 
of  "one  big  union,"  according  to  information  received  by  the 
Department  of  Justice  at  Washington.  The  origin  of  the  call 
has  not  yet  been  determined,  but  the  department  proposes  to 
watch  for  such  a  meeting.  The  call  was  published  in  the 
Butte  (Mont.)  Daily  Bulletin  signed  by  "The  Committee." 

The  American  Train  Despatchers'  Association  closed  its 
annual  meeting  in  New  York  City  on  Saturday.  June  19.  J. 
G.  Luhrsen,  of  Spokane,  Wash.,  was  re-elected  president, 
and  C.  L.  Darling,  Spokane,  secretary  and  treasurer.  The 
meeting  decided  that  hereafter  there  shall  be  three  vice- 
presidents,  who  are  to  devote  their  entire  time  to  the  work  of 


Sperry,   of    New   York,    representati\'e   of    the    lour   principal 
signal  companies,  on  Train   Operation   by   Signal    Indication. 

"The  Big  Four  Daily"  is  a  four-page  sheet  which  the  Pub- 
licity Department  of  the  Cleveland,  Cincinnati,  Chicago  &  St. 
Louis  is  printing  each  day  in  a  car  of  the  first  section  of  the  spe- 
cial train  which  was  made  up  by  that  road  and  which  is  carrying 
Ohio  democrats — fifteen  carloads  of  them — to  San  Francisco,  with 
the  irresistible  purpose  of  nominating  the  governor  of  their  State, 
James  M.  Cox,  for  President  of  the  United  States.  The  price 
of  this  paper  is  $5  a  copy,  but  it  is  "given  away  to  friends  of  the 
New  York  Central  Lines."  It  starts  out  with  a  Democratic  tone 
and  the  first  page  bears  a  portrait  of  Governor  Cox  ;  but  further 
along  the  editor  declares  that  in  politics  he  is  neutral ;  and  the 
thing  on  his  mind  for  the  most  of  the  time  is  to  advertise  the 
New  York  Central  Lines.  One  page  is  taken  up  with  the  names 
of  the  occupants  of  the  15  sleeping  cars.  Copies  of  the  paper 
will  be  "mailed  when  printed,"  the  publication  being  "entered  at 
the  nearest  post  office  as  first-class  mail  matter." 

Earnings  for  April — Large  Deficit 

During  the  first  four  months  of  this  year  the  railroads  of 
the  United  States  have  earned  a  net  operating  income  of  only 
about  $5,000,000,  although  the  government  has  been  guar- 
anteeing them  approximately  $75,000,000  a  month.  This 
appears  from  a  partial  summary  for  April  and  four  months 
issued  by  the 'Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  in  which, 
however,  four  large  roads  and  21  smaller  ones  are  missing. 
The  net  operating  income  for  four  months  is  shown  as 
$55,059,637,  as  compared  with  $51,575,726,  for  the  first  four 
months  of  1919;  but  this  includes  about  $50,000,000  back  mail 
pay  taken  into  the  January  accounts.  For  April  the  roads 
reporting  show  a  deficit  of  $15,625,529,  as  compared  with  a 
net  for  April,  1919,  of  $20,703,196.  The  complete  reports  for 
March  and  April  have  been  delayed  by  the  accounting  com- 
plications resulting  from  the  termination  of  federal  control. 
The  partial  summary  as  issued  by  the  commission  is  given 
in  the  double  column  table: 


OPERATING    REVENUES.    EXPENSES    AND    INCOME;    MONTH  OF  APRIL  AND  FOUR  MONTHS  JANUARY   1-APRIL  30 

Miles 
of  road 


Freight 


1920. 


$83,953,055 

85,314,244 

383.194,558 


Eastern    District: 
April,    1920 
April,    1919 
Four    months 
Four    months     1919 336.347,950 

Southern    District: 

April,     1920     49,545,537 

April.    1919     44.301,482 

Four     months     1920 213,381,850 

Four    months     1919 173,162,782 

Western   District: 

April,    1920    89,700,717 

April,    1919     85,238,753 

Four     months     1920 395.377.124 

1919 334.356,352 


L'l 


Fc'Ur  months 
ited  States: 
April,  1920  . 
April.  1919  . 
Four  months 
Four    montlis 


223,199,309 

214,854.479 

1920 991,953,532 

1919 843,867.084 


Passenger 

$28,010,597 
27.753.848 
105.072.935 
101,948,673 

14,896,400 
15,368.521 
58.154.951 
62.593.150 

30.273.317 
27,651.320 
120.371,053 
108.037,234 

73.180,314 
70.773.689 
283.598,939 
272.579,057 


Railway 
operating 
revenues 

$127,080,772 
126,544,195 
566,4.50,062 
489.357.697 

70.035,994 
64.168.922 
303.566.328 
252,480,284 

131,768,979 
122.138,226 
584.159.531 
475.293,306 

328.885,745 

312.851,343 

1.454.175,921 

1,217,131,287 


Maintenance 
of  way  and 
structures 

$20,358,888 
17.993,777 
72,365,471 
69,169,344 

11,401,800 
10,756,575 
44,858,783 
41.608,269 

27,241,935 
22.829.174 
92,683,626 
80.202,028 

59,002,623 

51.579.526 

209.907.880 

190,979.641 


Maintenance 

of 
equipmeut 

$39,127,770 
32,094.442 
161,707,799 
129,379.999 

18.341,783 
16,095.283 
73,680,201 
63,370.254 

32.014,685 
27.094.470 
132,141,160 
111.603  160 

89.484,238 

75,284,195 

367,529,160 

304.353,413 


Railway 
operatitig 


expi 


Net  railway 

operating 

income 


$133,157,076    (D)$14,729,880 
115,359,535  4,825,292 


556.329,360 
462,501,384 

64,619,155 

56,506,686 

261,695,149 

223,688.097 

124,562.554 
104,710,569 
502,842,902 
418,587,612 

322,338.785 

276,576.790 

1,320,867.411 

1,104,777,093 


(D)18,471,876 
2,436,914 

2,388,913 
5.281,911 
30,680,201 
18,328,727 

(D)  3,284,562 
10,595,993 
42.851.312 
30.810,085 

(D)  15,625,529 
20,703,196 
55,059.637 
51,575,726 


War 
taxes 


$659,082 
1, 125^688 


720,652 


2,086,148 


3,786.672 


operated 

$48,930.35 
48,829.35 
48,811.73 
48,835.72 

43.762.81 
43,299.75 

43,653.85 
43,288.87 

109,901.75 
109,622.96 
109,856.57 
109,618.26 

202.594.91 
201.752.06 
202,322.15 
201,742.85 


XOTE-Federal  lao-over  items  settled  during  the  month  are  included  in  the  above  compilation  for  those  roads  that  have  indicated  that  estimates  were 
""'  The"fieurt°s'  fofw' mLtfs  incTude1he"K?k' ma'il'^ay,  which  was  included  in  the  accounts  for  the  mcnth  of  January  to  the  extertt  of  appro.!- 
mately    $50;O00,0O0. 


the  association;  and  those  elected  to  these  places  were  W  .  J. 
Potts.  Little  Rock.  Ark.;  O.  H.  Braese,  of  New  York  City, 
and  A.  M.  Gorman,  of  Portland,  Ore.  On  Thursday,  the 
17th,    the   association    listened    to   an    address    by    Henry    M. 


This  summary  omits  reports  of  the  Pennsylvania,  the  Pitts- 
burgh. Cincinnati,  Chicago  &  St.  Louis,  the  Chicago,  Burlington 
&  Quincy,  and  the  Southern  Pacific,  as  well  as  21  smaller  roads 
which  have  not  filed  their  reports. 
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Kansas  City  Southern  Valuation 

The  hearing  before  an  examiner  of  tlie  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  on  the  Kansas  City  Southern  valuation 
case,  set  for  June  21,  at  Kansas  City,  has  been  cancelled. 

A.  S.  C.  E.  Convention 

The  preliminary  details  for  the  fiftieth  annual  convention 
of  the  American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers,  which  will  be 
held  in  Portland,  Ore.,  August  10,  11  and  12,  have  ju.st  been  an- 
nounced. The  convention  will  be  called  to  order  at  10  a.  m. 
Tuesday,  and  that  day  will  be  spent  in  business  sessions,  while 
Wednesday  and  Thursday  will  be  devoted  to  trips  to  points  of 
interest  in  the  vicinity  of  Portland,  including  a  visit  to  one 
of  the  large  logging  camps. 

A.  S.  M.  E.  Railroad  Section 

In  accdrdance  with  certain  changes  in  the  organization  of  the 
American  Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers,  allowing  for  the 
formation  of  professional  sections,  a  Railroad  Section  has  re- 
cently been  organized.  The  following  officers  have  been  elected : 
Chairman,  Edwin  B.  Katte,  chief  engineer  electric  traction.  New 
York  Cen.tral ;  vice-chairman,  George  W.  Rink,  assistant  superin- 
tendent of  motive  power,  Central  Railroad  of  New  Jersey;  other 
members  of  the  executive  committee,  C.  W.  Huntington,  president, 
Virginian  Railway;  Harry  B.  Oatley,  Locomotive  Superheater 
Company,  and  W.  H.  Winlerrowd,  chief  mechanical  engineer, 
Canadian  Pacific  Railway.  It  is  understood  that  the  Railroad 
Section  will  arrange  for  a  special  part  in  the  program  at  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  society  in  Xew  \'ork  next  December. 

Statistics  Show  Large  Increase  in  Tonnage 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has  issued  a  partial 
summary,  for  March  and  three  months  of  this  year,  of  the 
traffic  statistics  which  it  has  arranged  to  keep  up  as  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  monthly  report  maintained  by  the  Railroad 
-Administration.  The  report  is  only  for  177,650  miles  of  road, 
as  several  large  systems  have  been  unable  to  file  the  monthly 
reports  on  time.  In  a  final  summary  to  be  issued  later,  more 
complete  data  will  be  given,  with  averages  and  percentages. 
The  partial  summary  shows  the  movement  of  24,781,775,000 
net  ton  miles  of  freight  in  March,  as  compared  with  19,249,- 
182  in  March,  1919,  and  70,473,826,000  for  three  months  com- 
pared with  56,602,363,000.  Freight  service  train  miles  for 
three  months  totalled  111,183,111,  as  compared  with  93,863,- 
512  in  1919  and  passenger  service  train  miles  totalled  92,- 
531,123,  as  compared  with  87,136,438.  Loaded  freight  car 
miles  totalled  2,621,198,063,  as  compared  with  2,105,415,516, 
and  empty  freight  car  miles  1,009,820,927,  as  compared  with 
969,960,813. 

Group  Insurance  on  the  Bangor  &  Aroostook 

.\t  a  conference  between  officers  of  the  Bangor  &  Aroos- 
took and  locomotive  enginemen  and  firemen  of  the  company, 
held  at  Houlton,  Me.,  on  June  14,  president  Percy  R.  Todd 
announced  that  the  company  had  taken  out  life  insurance  for 
all  these  employees,  165  men,  on  the  group  plan,  and  that  the 
insurance  was  already  in  force.  Each  man  was  requested  to 
designate  his  beneficiary.  The  amounts  of  ihc  policies  are  based 
on  the  following  schedule  : 

Engineers  hired  in  that  capacity  (not  firemen  promoted  to  be 
engineers),  are  entitled  to  no  insurance  for  the  first  three  months 
that  they  are  in  the  service. 

From    three    to    six    months $1,000 

For  six  months  to  one  year $2,000 

After   one  year $3,000 

Firemen  during  the  first  three  months  will  not  be  insured. 

From    three    to    six    months $    500 

From  six  months  to   one  year $1,000 

After    one    year .• $2,000 

Since  1913,  when  the  brotherhood  enginemen  and  firemen 
on  this  road  struck,  the  engines  have  been  manned  by  non- 
union forces,  and  the  company  took  this  course  to  put  these 
employees  on  an  equality,  as  regards  insurance,  to  men  in  the 
same  positions  on  other  roads.  The  present  arrangement, 
however,  is  radically  different  from  any  other — or  from  any 
life  insurance  scheme  on  any  standard  railroad — in  that  the 
company  bears  the  whole  expense. 
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Suits  complaining  of  unfair  distribution  of  coal  cars  have 
been  begun  in  the  courts  by  coal  operators  against  the  rail- 
roads  at    Charleston,    W.   Va.,   and    Birmingham,    .Ala. 

The  American  Railway  E.xpress  Company  has  applied  to 
the  Corporation  Commission  of  North  Carolina  for  authority 
to  increase  its  rates  for  the  transportation  of  merchandise. 

The  Philadelphia  &  Reading  has  made  large  additions  to  its 
passenger  service  for  the  summer,  including  four  expresses 
between  Philadelphia  and  Reading  and  ten  new  local  trains 
on  the  New  York  division. 

The  Philadelphia  &  Reading  and  the  Central  of  New  Jersey 
have  restored  thirteen  of  the  through  passenger  expresses  be- 
tween New  York  and  Pliiladelphia  which  were  taken  off  during 
the  prevalence  of  war-time  pressure. 

In  southern  Texas  cattle  for  market  are  in  some  cases  being 
driven  from  fifteen  to  thirty  miles  for  shipment  by  railroad,  this 
because  of  the  shortage  of  stock  cars  and  intolerable  delays  in 
shipping  from  the  usual  shipping  points. 

The  Philadelphia  &  Reading  has  launched  two  new  steel  ferry- 
boats for  use  on  the  Delaware  river  at  Philadelphia,  bringing 
the  company's  fleet  up  to  nine  vessels.  The  new  boats  are  the 
"Ventnor"  and  the  "Haddon  Heights,"  each  170  ft.  long  and  55 

ft.  6  in.  wide. 

The  National  Live  Stock  E.xchange,  at  its  annual  con- 
vention in  Chicago  on  June  18,  adopted  resolutions  declaring 
that  present  railroad  facilities  ought  to  be  better  utilized 
before  increased  freight  rates  are  allowed  for  the  purpose  of 
acquiring  additional  facilities;  also  that  passenger  rates  ought 
to  be  increased  as  well  as  freight  rates. 

The  Chicago  &  Alton  will  place  in  service,  on  July  1,  a 
daily  mail  train  running  between  Chicago  and  St.  Louis,  making 
the  run  in  dyi  hours.  The  train,  which  is  exclusively  for 
mail,  has  been  established  following  the  granting  of  the  mail 
contract  to  the  Alton  after  strong  competition  on  the  part 
of  two  other  roads.     The  train  will  leave  Chicago  at  7  i).  m. 

Lumber  Association  on  Freight  Rates 

The  American  Wholesale  Lumber  Association  was  recently 
organized  in  Chicago  by  United  States  lumbermen,  and  the  first 
directors'  meeting  was  held  on  June  15,  completing  the  organiza- 
tion. Committees  to  handle  the  constructi\e  activities  for  which 
the  association  was  formed,  were  named.  The  readjustmeiit  of 
freight  rates  received  considerable  attention  and  regret  was  ex- 
pressed by  those  present  that  the  entire  lumber  industry  had  not 
agreed  upon  a  definite  plan  and  so  reported  to  the  Interstate 
Commerce.  Commission.     The  following  resolution  was  adopted : 

"Be  it  RESOLVED,  That  ihc  American  Wholesale  Lumber  .Asso- 
ciation approves  in  principle  the  application  of  the  railroads  of 
the  L^nited  States  for  an  increase  in  freight  rates  necessary  for 
the  restoration  of  their  credit  and  rehabilitation  of  their  prop- 
erty and  the  resumption  of  adequate  and  efficient  transportation 
service,  and, 

"Be  it  further  resolved.  That  the  .American  Wholesale  Lum- 
ber Association,  representing  the  wholesale  branch  of  the  lumber 
industry  whose  members  deal  in  all  classes  of  woods  in  all  sec- 
tions of  the  country,  earnestly  recommends  that  the  rate  increase, 
if  any,  granted  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  be  so 
formulated  as  to  preserve  competitive  relationships  to  prevent  a 
restriction  upon  the  shipment  of  forest  products  from  any  pro- 
ducing territory  and  protect  the  interests  of  the  public,  and  that 
necessary  increases  should  be  made  on  a  percentage  basis,  sub- 
ject to  a  reasonable  maximum  increase,  in  cents  per  hundred 
pounds,  an  dlimited  to  a  single  increase  on  a  through  haul." 

C.  E.  Dobson,  of  New  Orleans,  La.,  was  recommended  by  the 
association  for  appointment  on  the  United  States  Shipping 
Board.  The  matter  of  a  $10  per  day  storage  charge  for  lumber 
in  transit  was  said  to  be  discriminatory  and  the  Transportation 
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Cummillif   was   i.iiiiCNtiil   to  luiiin  llii>  m.itlcr  l)cfnic   llu-   Intcr- 
Stalo  iDmincrtv  (.'ommissioii   lor  (urilui    iniisiilcraiion 

Coal  Production 

.\  .steady  iiKTiMso  in  tlu-  iirtxiiutioii  <>l  mhi  o>:i1  i.irricd  tlic 
output  tluriuK  tlu-  wofk  i-iidcd  Juno  12  to  the  liiwliot  li'vrl 
attained  since  belnre  the  switchmen".',  strike,  according  ii> 
the  weekly  bulletin  of  the  I'nited  States  Geological  Survey. 
The  total  output,  ineludinn  hituniinous,  linnite  and  coal 
coked  at  the  mine,  is  estimated  at  10,.?.?2,(MX)  net  tons.  Com- 
pared with  the  y,5()8,(X1()  tons  produced  in  the  latest  preceding 
full  week  t-May  2.5-29),  this  was  an  increase  of  8  per  cent. 
The  average  production  per  working  day  was  1.722,(K)0  net 
tons.  This  was  still  0  per  cent  helow  tin-  rate  ju>l  lielor^-  the 
switchmen's  strike,  and  17  per  cent  below  th.il  of  ()ci.>1)or, 
1919. 

I'roduction  during  the  first  141)  working  days  of  tlie  la^t 
four  years  has  been  as  follows: 

1917 246,540.000        1919 192.489,000 

1918 253,5()3,000       1920 231,380,000 

The   vear   1920  is   thus  38,900,000  tons  ahead   of   1919.   i)ut  is 
15,2(X),000  tons  behind  1917  and  22,200,000  tons  behind  1918. 

I'or  tiie  week  of  June  5  the  figures  of  losses  due  to  trans- 
portation suggest  a  widespread  improvement  over  tiie  w-eek 
before,  the  bulletin  says.  This  was  largely  due  to  the  effect 
of  the  holiday  in  reducing  the  demand  for  cars,  and  in  en- 
abling the  railroads  to  catch  up  in  their  work.  It  is  evident, 
however,  that  this  was  not  the  only  factor  in  the  improve- 
ment. The  congestion  of  traffic  is  gradually  yielding  to  the 
eflorts  of  the  railroads  and  it  is  probable  that  even  without 
the  occurrence  of  the  May  30  holiday  an  improvement  in 
the  car  supply  would  have  been  registered.  The  average  loss 
due  to  transportation  dropped  from  43.3  to  39.7  per  cent 
of  full  time.  The  betterment  was  most  marked  in  the  dis- 
tricts observing  the  holiday,  but  was  not  confined  exclusively 
to  them. 
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London. 
German  protests  in  connection   with  the  Montjoic   railway 
ii.ive    been    oM-rruled   l)y   the    Commission    appointed   by   the 
Supreme    Council,    :ind    the    railway    is    to    be    returned    to 
Helgium. 

Jamaica  Railways  Building  Wagons 

loNDOK. 

.\  nous  item  in  the  Times  Trade  .Supplement  says  that 
Jamaica  railway  workshops  are  successfully  undertaking  the 
building  of  coaches  and  wagons.  The  frames  are  imported 
ironi   Xortli  America. 

Mexico  Returns  Railways 

Press  dospatchos  from  Mexico  City,  dated  Juno  20,  report  that 
tile  Mexican  Railway  was  given  back  to  its  I5riiish  owners  on  the 
day  preciding  the  order  of  President  do  la  Huerta. 

R.  A.  Comford.  representing  the  English  corporation,  received 
the  road  and  rolling  stock  between  Grizaba  and  Vera  Cruz  at 
the  end  of  the  line  iiearest  Mexico  City.  Passenger  traffic  was 
inaugurated  June  20. 

Railway  Material  Required  by  Egypt 

London. 
The  Ministry  of  Public  Works  for  Egypt  is  calling  for 
estimates  for  the  laying  of  6  miles  of  railway  track  together 
with  50  steel  double-tip  freight  cars,  40  cu.  ft.  heavy  type. 
The  track  is  to  be  of  24  in.  gage,  with  18  lb.  rails,  and  closed 
end  type  steel  ties  and  is  to  be  complete  with  all  fittings  and 
accessories,  sidings,  switches,  etc. 


N.  I.  T.  League  Holds  Summer  Meeting 

The  National  Iiuiusirial  fraffic  League  held  its  summer  meet- 
ing at  the  Bellevue-Stratlord  Hotel,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  on  June 
17  and  June  18.  W.  H.  Chandler,  manager  of  the  transportation 
bureau  of  the  Boston  Cha;,nber  of  Commerce  and  president  of  the 
League,  presided. 

Thursday's  session  was  characterized  by  a  vote  sanctioning 
the  recent  statement  of  the  League  before  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  in  favor  of  the  proposed  increase  in  freight 
rates.  It  also  considered  the  traffic  situation  and  adopted  a  reso- 
lution calling  for  the  appointment  of  a  committee  "to  ascertain 
to  what  extent  daily  yard  checks  are  available  to  the  several 
special  terminal  committees  and  to  what  extent  uniform  records 
are  being  kept'"  and  to  take  up  this  matter  with  the  American 
Railroad  .Association  and  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  "if 
it  appears  available  to  insure  the  most  effective  steps  being  taken  to 
prevent  car  delays  both  on  the  part  of  the  carriers  and  the  ship- 
pers, with  the  further  end  in  view  of  making  as  liquid  as  possible 
the  available  car  supply,  by  making  a  careful  check  of  the  move- 
ments from  the  time  of  arrival  at  ti:e  terminals  until  the  cars 
depart  therefrom." 

On  Friday  the  meeting  engaged  in  a  general  discussion  of  the 
freight  situation.  There  was  much  criticism  of  en.Sargoes.  many 
localities  reporting  that  embargoes  had  been  placed  without  suffi- 
cient justification  and  enforced  a  longer  time  than  was  necessary. 
Some  prominent  members  believed  it  desirable  to  get  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  to  regulate  embargoes  by  requiring 
carriers  to  come  to  the  commission  for  permission  before  placing 
any  restriction  on  shipments.  An  embargo  at  Buffalo,  N  Y., 
recently  caused  such  embarrassment  to  lumber  merchants  that 
protest  was  made  and  it  had  to  be  modified.  It  was  resolved  that 
all  grievances  in  this  matter  should  be  reported  promptly  to  the 
executive  committee  of  the  League,  which  committee  would  take 
them  up  with  local  terminal  committees  or  with  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission. 

.\  lesolution  was  adopted  calling  for  the  appointment  of  a 
standing  committee  of  the  League  to  keep  in  touch  with  transpor- 
tation questions  in  connection  with  the  use  of  refrigerator  and 
heater  cars. 


Indian  Railways  Burning  Oil  Fuel 

London. 

It  was  stated  in  the  last  report  of  the  Indian  Railways  that 
112  locomotives  were  burning  oil  fuel.  It  is  anticipated  that, 
owing  to  the  increased  output  of  oil  from  the  Persian  conces- 
sions of  the  Anglo-Persian  Oil  Company,  the  use  of  oil  fuel 
on  the  railways  of  Western  India  will  in  the  near  future  be 
extended.  Tests  conducted  on  this  system  on  20  engines 
fitted  with  different  types  of  burners  showed  that  the  work 
done  by  one  ton  of  oil  would  require  1.8  tons  of  coal. 

Another  Railway  Projected 

It  has  been  announced  lately  that  the  Portuguese  Government 
has  granted  to  the  local  agent  of  an  American  concern,  a  conces- 
sion to  build  a  railway  in  the  District  of  Mozambique.  The 
■  District  of  Mozambique"  is  not  to  be  confused  with  the  terri- 
•ory  of  the  Alozambique  Co.  The  railway  is  to  run  from  a 
point  on  the  mainland  opposite  the  city  of  Mozambique  to  Lake 
X'yasa.  It  will  open  up  what  is  considered  the  most  promising 
agricultural  district  in  Portuguese  East  Africa.  No  details  have 
yet  been  given  out,  and  it  is  not  known  when  actual  construction 
is  likely  to  commence. 

Austrian  Railways  to  Be  Electrified 

Londhn. 
The  .Austrian  Government  has  asked  for  a  grant  for  the 
ekctrification  of  the  State  railways,  says  an  article  in 
■'Engi"eering,"  London.  The  present  projects  provide  only 
for  hydro-electric  plants. of  about  22.000  h.  p.  and  the  estimate 
would  be  very  much  sinaller  were  it  not  for  the  depreciation 
of  the  Austrian  credit.  With  the  actual  prices  for  imported 
coal  and  the  passinj  of  the  Austrian  coalfields  into  the  pos- 
session of  newly  created  states,  the  electrification  of  the 
railways  has  really  become  a  vital  question.  The  \'ienna 
metropolitan  railway  is  practically  closed  owing  to  the  want 
of  fuel  and  all  the  capital  is  lyl.ng  idle.  Nothing  can  be  done 
without  the  aid  of  foreign  capitalists,  and  the  financial  situa- 
tion makes  both  the  borrower  and  the  lender  hesitate. 
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Railway  Supplies  in  Belgium 

Belgian  railroad  builders  apparently  are  not  yet  ready  to  exe- 
cute big  contracts  of  their  own  government,  for  it  has  just 
ordered  from  the  W.  C.  Armstrong  Works  in  England  200 
powerful  locomotives.  The  order  involves  $15,000,000,  writes 
Consul  General  Henry  H.  Morgan  from  Brussels. 

The  Belgian  railroad  department  has  decided  that  hereafter  in 
the  matter  of  bidding  for  supplies  of  material  preference  will  be 
given  to  Belgian  industry,  even  if  the  amounts  involved  are 
greater  by  5  per  cent  than  those  of  foreign  competition.  Even- 
tually, however,  the  Belgian  bidder  is  to  agree  to  make  his  price 
similar  to  ihat  of  the  foreign  bidder. 

Australia  to  Build  Locomotives 

for  Tasmanian  Railway 

London. 
The  Times  Trade  Supplement  says  that  the  Tasmanian 
Railway  Department  has  recently  placed  an  order  for  ten 
passenger  and  freight  locomotives  with  a  South  Australian 
tirm.  The  price  quoted  was  somewhere  about  $5,000  each 
below  that  quoted  by  English  firms.  The  price  is  for  de- 
livery in  Tasmania  and  the  first  locomotive  is  to  be  delivered 
within  nine  months.  The  long  time  required  for  delivery  by 
English  manufacturers  and  the  high  rate  of  exchange  in  the 
United  States  hindered  placing  the  order  outside  Australia. 

Railway  Strike  in  Italy 

London. 
A  general  strike  on  the  Italian  railways  was  declared  on 
May  7,  and  the  train  service  was  stopped.  The  railwaymen 
give  as  an  excuse  for  the  strike  the  removal  of  a  yardman 
at  Bari.  Looting  and  anarchist  elements  evidently  led  some 
of  the  demonstrators.  A  correspondent  to  the  London 
"Daily  Telegraph"  said  that  the  demonstrators  acted  as  if 
revolution  had  already  come  and  a  reign  of  Bolshevik  terror 
inaugurated.  The  real  cause  of  the  strike  was  said  to  be  the 
Italian  government's  raising  the  price  of  bread,  the  price  of 
which  has  not  been  increased  to  the  same  extent  as  other 
commodities. 

Railway  Rolling  Stock  for  New  Zealand  Government 

The  New  Zealand  Government  has  announced,  writes  Consul 
General  Alfred  A.  Winslow  from  Auckland  on  April  10,  as  noted 
in  Commerce  Reports,  that  the  railway  department  will  expend 
about  $8,516,375  for  the  purchase  of  rolling  stock  for  government 
railroads  of  this  Dominion,  covering  65  locomotives,  35  passen- 
ger cars,  12  brake  vans,  and  4,092  freight  cars. 

It  is  announced  that  the  Government  proposes  to  invite  tenders 
in  England  for  the  manufacture  of  25  large  locomotives  and 
2,500  freight  cars ;  and  tenders  in  New  Zealand  for  the  building 
of  1,000  freight  cars  to  be  delivered  in  the  shortest  possible  time. 

In  addition  to  the  above  the  department  is  providing  for  the 
building  of  20  locomotives,  35  passengers  cars,  12  brake  vans, 
and  592  freight  cars  in  its  own  shops  at  the  different  centers. 
Twenty  locomotives  are  now  being  built  under  contract  by 
A.  &  G.  Price,  all  to  be  delivered  within  five  years. 

Rolling  stock  is  greatly  needed,  since  the  Government  rail- 
roads are  not  able  to  meet  the  increasing  amount  of  freight 
offered  for  transportation,  and  the  accumulation  of  all  classes  of 
traffic  throughout  the  Dominion  is  very  great,  there  being  ap- 
proximately 25,000,000  feet  of  lumber  ready  for  delivery  where 
it  is  greatly  needed  in  order  to  house  the  people  and  accommo- 
date business  throughout  the  Dominion. 

It  would  seem,  adds  Mr.  Winslow,  that  it  would  pay  American 
interests  to  investigate  this  opening,  for  it  is  not  probable  that 
British  manufacturers  will  be  able  to  deliver  these  locomotives 
and  cars  in  time  to  relieve  the  freight  situation  within  a  reason- 
able time,  and  rolling  stock  allotted  for  construction  in  this  do- 
minion cannot  be  supplied  within  the  next  four  or  five  years 
unless  labor  conditions  change  very  materially.  In  any  event 
much  of  the  material  to  be  used  in  the  construction  of  this  rolling 
stock  in  New  Zealand  must  come  from  outside  and  will  call  for 
hardware,  car-building  accessories,  and  certain  lines  of  timber. 

Interested  parties  should  correspond  with  the  Minister  of  Rail- 
ways covering  the  general  contracts,  and  with  A.  &  G.  Price  at 
Thames  or  Auckland  relative  lo  supplies  for  the  20  locomotives 
ihey  are  building. 


Anticipated  Rise  in  England's  Railway  Rates 

London, 

The  English  i)ublic  does  not  seem  to  realize  fully  that  a 
further  rise  in  passenger  fares  and  freight  rates  is  inevitable, 
although  announcements  have  repeatedly  been  made  to  this 
effect.  This  additional  increase  in  rates  is  quite  apart  from 
the  consequences  of  the  new  increase  in  railwaymen's  wages 
just  conceded  by  the  National  Wages  Board.  The  London 
Times  states  that  the  budget  figures  quite  correctly  conveyed 
the  inference  that  the  50  per  cent  increase  in  freight  rates 
January  last  would  place  the  railways  on  a  sound  financial 
footing,  and  would  render  any  further  subsidy  unnecessary. 
But  several  things  have  happened  since  that  time  which  have 
altered  this  inference.  The  railway  shopmen  have  received 
an  award  amounting  to  $12,500,000;  the  wages  of  other  rail- 
way men  have  been  increased  under  the  sliding  scale  based 
upon  the  cost  of  living.  The  sliding  scale  increase  means 
another  $17,500,000  a  year. 

It  is  further  estimated  that  the  increased  cost  of  coal  due 
to  the  recent  advance  in  miners'  wages  and  the  increased  cost 
of  other  materials,  will  involve  tiie  railways  in  a  further  an- 
nual expenditure  of  $77,500,000,  making  in  all  a  new  total 
outlay  of  $107,500,000.  It  is  said  that  the  present  average  re- 
turn on  capital  invested  in  railways  is  a  little  over  iVz  per 
cent,  and  the  government  guarantee  of  net  receipts  has  not 
yet  expired.  There  is  no  money  available  for  the  above  ex- 
penditure and  it  must  either  be  found  by  a  renewed  govern- 
ment subsidy  or  by  a  new  increase  in  freight  and  passenger 
rates.  The  government  and  the  railwaymen's  leaders  are 
agreed  that  a  return  to  the  unsound  and  ruinous  policy  of 
subsidies  is  impossible  and  therefore  the  only  alternative  is 
to  raise  the  rates. 

Sir  Eric  Geddes,  the  Minister  of  Transport,  has  no  power 
to  raise  the  rates  without  first  consulting  the  Rates  Ad- 
visory Committee,  which  he  is  now  doing  on  the  broader 
question  of  a  general  basis  of  rates.  It  is  estimated,  says  the 
London  Times,  that  the  new  expenditure  can  only  be  met 
by  the  addition  of  20  per  cent  to  the  fares  now  in  force,  which 
are  already  50  per  cent  higher  than  the  pre-war  figures.  The 
National  Wages  Board  has  now  made  further  concessions 
to  the  railwaymen  based  on  an  entirely  new  principle.  Hav- 
ing been  granted  under  the  sliding  scale  the  increase  required 
by  the  higher  cost  of  living,  the  railwaymen  have  now  re- 
ceived further  wages  additions  in  response  to  the  plea  that 
men  in  other  trades  are  getting  more.  The  cost  of  this  fresh 
increase  is  roughly  expected  to  be  about  $50,000,000,  which 
will  mean  that  the  coming  inevitable  increase  in  railway  rates 
and  fares  will  be  nearer  30  per  cent  than  20  per  cent  above 
the  present  rates.  This,  therefore,  means  that  the  public  and 
business  communities  will  pay  for  travel  and  for  freight 
something  like  90  per  cent  above  pre-war  charges. 

It  is  well  to  realize,  says  the  London  Times,  the  direction 
in  which  these  increases  are  working.  They  mean,  in  the 
first  place,  there  will  be  a  substantial  reduction  in  passengers. 
On  the  other  hand  great  hardship  will  be  laid  upon  those  who 
are  compelled  to  travel,  whatever  the  cost,  and  it  is  pointed 
out  that  there  must  be  a  substantial  increase  on  the  charges 
for  season  and  workmen's  tickets.  As  to  freight  rates,  J.  A. 
Hobson,  the  president  of  the  British  .Association  of  Chambers 
of  Commerce,  pointed  out  that  a  further  advance  in  these 
rates  beyond  the  20  per  cent  originally  contemplated  might 
"precipitate  a  serious  collapse  in  trade  in  many  parts  of  the 
country."  He  also  said  that  if  the  freight  rates  w-ere  further 
increased  there  would  be  a  substantial  transfer  of  traffic  to 
the  roads.  The  road  motor  industry  is  becoming  well  or- 
ganized and  its  promoters  are  able  to  lower  their  charges  by- 
arranging  for  return  loads.  Another  consequence  of  the 
new  doubts  about  railway  prosperity  is  that  the  companies 
find  it  increasingly  difficult  to  raise  fresh  capital.  J.  H, 
Thomas,  secretary  of  the  National  Federation  of  Railwaymen, 
states  that  neither  the  public  at  large  nor  the  business  com- 
inunity  have  any  right  to  expect  cheap  transportation  at  the 
expense  of  the  railwaymen.  This  the  London  Times  agrees 
with,  but  adds  that  the  issue  is  long  past  that  stage,  and  the 
railwaymen  are  now  nearing  the  point  at  which  they  \vin  be 
confronted  with  the  unalterable  economic  fact  that  there  is  a 
limit  to  the  working  charges  of  any  industry.  When  that 
limit  is  passed,  the  industry  collapses  and  the  men  are  thrown 
out  of  work. 
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Equipment  and  Supplies 
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Locomotives 

The  Cuic.\r,">&-  North  Wkstkkn  is  iiKiniriiin  fur  20  I'acil'ic  and 
50  Mikado  locomotives. 

The  Noroeste  he  11r\/m.  lias  onU-rcd  M  locoin(>ti\<>  Iidhi  the 
Baldwin  Locomotive  Works. 

The  Sl'(;.\Rl,.\Nl)  1\.\u,wav  has  ordered  one  locomotive  from 
the   Baldwin   Locomotive  Works. 

The  Mocvana  Raiiroad  ( Hra/il)  has  ordered  2  locomotives 
from  the  American   Locomotive  Company. 

The  MiXNEAi'oi.is  &  St  Loims  has  ordered  15  locomotives 
from  the  American  Locomotive  Company. 

The  Atlanta  &  West  Point  has  ordered  2  Pacific  type  loco- 
motives from  the  American  Locomotive  Company. 

The  Chicago,  St.  Paul,  Minneapolis  &  Omaha  is  inquiring 
for  6  Mikado  and  4  six-wheel  switching  locomotives. 

The  Fuji  Monibu  Railway  (Japan)  has  ordered  one  2-6-2 
type  locomotive  from  the  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works. 

The  Manila  Railroad  is  inquiring  for  30  locomotives,  to  con- 
sist of  10  each  of  50  ton,  60  ton  and  75  ton  locomotives. 

Mitsui  &  Co.,  65  Broadway,  New  York,  is  inquiring  for  40 
Prairie  type  locomotives  for  the  Peking-Hankow  Railway. 

The  Fajardo  Sugar  Company,  Porto  Rico,  has  ordered  one 
■1-wheel,  oil-burning,  plantation  locomotive  from  the  Bell  Loco- 
motive W'orks. 

The  Pampanga  Sugar  Development  Company,  Manila,  P.  L, 
has  ordered  4,  4-whecl,  oil-burning,  plantation  locomotives  from 
the  Bell  Locomotive  Works. 

The  Temiskaming  &  Northern  Ontario,  reported  in  the 
Railuay  A^c  of  .\pril  23  as  being  in  tHe  market  for  4  Mikado 
lype  locomotives,  has  ordered  this  equipment  from  the  Canadian 
Locomotive  Company. 

The  South  Manchurian  Railway  (Korean  lines),  reported 
in  the  Railtcay  Age  of  March  19  as  being  in  the  market  for  24 
Pacific  locomotives,  has  ordered  12  of  these  locomotives  from 
the   Baldwin  Locomotive  Works. 

The  Pere  Marquette,  reported  in  the  Railway  Age  of  Febru- 
ary 6,  as  inquiring  for  10  Pacific  type  locomotives,  has  ordered 
12  Pacific  type  locomotives  from  the  American  Locomotive  Com- 
pany. These  locomotives  will  have  23  by  28  in.  cylinders  and  a 
total  weight  in  wcrking  order  of  240,(XX)  lbs. 


Freight  Cars 


The  Chicago  &  North  Western  is  inquiring  for  500,  40-ton 
stock  cars. 

The   Rainey-Wood   Coke   Company,   New   York,   is   inquiring 
for  500.  70-ton  hopper  cars. 

The  H.  C.  Frick  Coke  Company,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  is  inquiring 
for  1,0(X),  70-ton  hopper  cars. 

The  United  Alloy   Steel  Corporation,  Canton,   Ohio,  is   in- 
quiring for  from  25  to  50  hopper  cars. 

The   National  Tube  Company,   Pittsburgh,   Pa.,   is  inquiring 
for  six  tank  cars  of  12,500  gal.  capacity. 

The  Carnegie  Steel  Company,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  is  renewing  its 
inquiries  for  500,  50-ton  hopper  car  bodies. 

The  Mathers-Colliers  Company,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  is  inquir- 
ing for  from  400  to  700,  70-ton  hopper  cars. 


TiiK  l'nisiiiR(.ii  Machim.kv  Co\l|•AN^,  l'ittsbur«h,  I'a.,  is 
iiKiiiirinn   for  from  50  to   100  7,(XX)-gal.  tank  cars. 

\\  II.  Warner  &  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  have  ordered  250,  55- 
ton  hopper  cars  from  the  Pressed  Steel  Car  Company.  , 

The  Nashville,  Chattanowa  &  St.  Louis  is  inquiring  for 
111(1  cars,  to  consist  of  gondola,  dump  or  liop|)er  cars. 

TiiK  R\iNEV-Woon  Coke  Company,  New  York,  has  ordered 
500.  70-ton  hopper  cars  from  the  Cambria  Steel  Company. 

Tmk  Amkric.\n  Stkkl  &  Wire  Company  has  ordered  250,  70- 
tiiii  steel  hopper  cars  from  the  Pressed  Steel  Car  Company. 

The  Struthers  I'URNace  Company,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  has  or- 
dered 60,  55-ton  hopper  cars  from  the  Pressed  Steel  Car  Company. 

The  Aluminum  Company  of  A.vierica,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  has 
ordered  25  70-ton  hopper  cars  from  the  Pressed  Steel  Car  Com- 
pany. 

TiiK  ^d^NGST(nvN  Shkkt  &  Tube  Company,  Youngstowii,  Ohio, 
has  ordered  500,  70-ton  hopiH'r  ears  from  the  Cambria  Steel  Com- 
pany. 

The  Rkpi'bi.ic  Steel  &  Iron  Company,  Youngstown,  Ohio,  has 
ordered  160,  70-ton  hopper  cars  from  the  Pressed  Steel  Car  Com- 
pany. 

The  1!.  Koi-pkrs  Co.mpany.  Chicago,  has  ordered  900,  50-ton 
hopper  cars,  and  104.  70-ion  liojiper  cars  from  the  Standard 
Steel  Car  Company. 

The  Chilean  State  Raii.w.nys  are  in  the  market  for  50  flat 
cars,  85  gondolas,  30  box,  35  stock  and  5  refrigerator  cars,  all 
to  be  of  meter  gage  and  30  metric  tons'  capacity. 

The  Pennsylvania-Oki.ahom.\  Oh.  Corporation,  Pittsburgh, 
Pa.,  is  inquiring  for  from  50  to  100  tank  cars  of  8,000-gal.  ca- 
pacity and  for  from  50  to  100  tank  cars  of  10.000-gal.  capacity. 

The  Pennsylvania  Equipment  Company,  1420  Chestnut 
street,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  is  in  the  market  for  15  second-hand 
steel,  self-clearing,  hopper  coal  cars  and  for  160  wooden  gondola 
cars  of  40-ton  capacity. 

The  H.wana  Central,  reported  in  the  Railicay  Age  of  April 
23  as  being  in  the  market  for  200,  30-ton  freight  cars,  and  re- 
ported on'  May  7  as  being  in  the  market  for  50  narrow  gage  flat 
cars  and  50  narrow  gage  box  cars,  has  ordered  this  equipment 
from  the  Standard  Steel  Car  Comi)any,  and  has  also  ordered  75 
hopper  cars  from   the   same  comiiany. 

Passenger  Cars 

The  Pere  Marquette  is  in  the  market  for  a  number  of  passen- 
ger train  cars,  including  14  coaches  and  14  baggage  cars. 

The  Chilean  State  Railw.vys  are  in  the  market  for  5  sleep- 
ing cars,  2  dining  cars,  5  first-class.  11  third-class,  7  baggage, 
and  4  composite  cars,  all  to  be  of  meter  gage. 


The  Citizens'  Transportation  Committee  in  supplying  trucks 
and  drivers  to  relieve  freight  congestion  at  the  New  York  piers 
is  not  making  war  upon  union  labor,  as  leaders  of  the  teamsters 
and  longshoremen  proclaim.  It  was  no  use  sending  freight  here 
if  it  was  10  be  piled  up  on  the  docks  and  neglected  by  ukase  of 
the  labor  leaders  who  would  not  make  terms  with  the  steamship 
companies.  Business  was  being  diverted  to  other  ports.  There 
would  have  been  no  attempt  to  organize  independent  trucking  if 
the  union  truckmen  had  listened  to  reason  and  if  certain  steam- 
ship companies  by  their  feebleness  of  initiative  had  not  played 
into  the  hands  of  the  strikers.  The  public,  the  third  party,  is 
always  concerned  in  a  strike  that  affects  the  prosperity  and  w'el- 
fare,  of  the  community.  The  longshoremen's  and  truckmen's 
strikes,  which  threatened  the  peace  as  well  as  the  welfare  of 
New  York,  had  become  intolerable.  One  labor  leader  declares 
that  the  Merchants'  Association  has  raised  a  fund  to  wage  "open 
shop"  warfare,  when  all  it  did  was  to  provide  for  the  expense  of 
moving  freight  that  the  strikers  would  not  touch  and  that  steam- 
ship companies  allowed  to  lie  on  their  piers  rather  than  make  a 
final  issue  with  the  strikers. — Xc7c  York  Times. 
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C.  H.  Tucker,  chief  engineer  of  the  Toledo  Bridge  &  Crane 
Company,  Toledo,  Ohio,  has  resigned. 

The  Reincke-Ellis  Company,  advertising  counsellors,  has 
removed  its  offices  from  the  Transportation  Building,  to 
209-215   North   Michigan  avenue,   Chicago. 

The  Lincoln  Lumber  Company,  a  newly  organized  concern, 
equipped  to  serve  the  railroads,  has  established  its  offices  at 
Room  1063,  McCormick  Building,  Chicago. 

A  new  supply  sub-warehouse  of  the  Western  Electric  Com- 
pany, Incorporated,  New  York,  has  been  opened  in  Youngs- 
town,  Ohio,  at  930  West  Rayan  avenue.  The  new  office  re- 
ports to  the  Pittsburgh  distributing  house.  C.  A.  Strouss 
is  in  charge  of  sales  and  H.  B.  Bergmann  in  charge  of  stores. 

Allan  E.  Goodhue,  who  was  managing  director  of  the  Chi- 
cago Pneumatic  Tool  Company's  English  subsidiary,  the 
Consolidated    Pneumatic   Tool    Company,    London,    England, 

since  May  1,   1919,  also 
^^^^^  director     of     European 

jf^^/^^^  sales    for    the    Chicago 

r  ^^^^^  Pneumatic    Tool    Com- 

TB  pany.    New    York,    has 

»  been  elected  vice-presi- 

dent in  charge  of  sales 
of  the  latter  company, 
with  headquarters  at 
New  York.  Mr.  Good- 
hue was  formerly,  for 
a  number  of  years, 
connected  with  the 
sales  department  of  the 
Midvale  Steel  Company 
and  the  Midvale  Steel 
&  Ordnance  Company 
in  Philadelphia,  Chi- 
cago and  Boston,  and 
left  that  company  in 
March,  1918,  to  enter 
the  service  of  the 
L'nited  States  Govern- 
ment. He  was  assistant  manager  of  the  steel  and  raw  ma- 
terial section.  Production  Division  of  the  Emergency  Fleet 
Corporation,  until  January,  1919,  when  he  became  connected 
with   the   Chicago   Pneumatic  Tool   Company. 

J.  H.  Kuhns,  manager  of  the  railroad  department  of  the 
Republic  Rubber  Company,  has  been  elected  vice-president 
of  the  Union  Asbestos  &  Rubber  Company,  Chicago,  which 
company  has  been  appointed  the  western  railroad  sales  agent 
for  the  Republic  Rubber  Company.  His  headquarters  will 
be  at  231  South  Wells  street,  Chicago. 

At  a  special  meeting  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  SKF 
Industries,  Inc.,  New  York,  on  May  13,  the  resignation  of 
B.  G.  Prytz  as  president  was  accepted,  Mr.  Prytz  having  been 
elected  managing  director  of  the  parent  company,  with  head- 
quarters at  Gothenburg,  Sweden.  F.  B.  Kirkbride,  ^■ice- 
president  since  the  organization  of  the  company,  was  elected 
president  to  succeed  Mr.   Prytz. 

F.  L.  Easton  has  been  appointed  district  sales  manager  of 
,the  Denver,  Colo.,  office  of  the  Economy  Fuse  &  Manu- 
facturing Company,  Chicago,  makers  of  Economy  renevv'able 
fuses.  Mr.  Easton  succeeds  R.  M.  Olsen,  who  resigned  re- 
cently. Mr.  Easton  formerly  was  connected  with  the 
Economy  Fuse  &  Manufacturing  Company,  but  more  re- 
cently has  been  doing  sales  promotion  work  for  the  Gates 
Rubber  Company. 

Edward  C.  Waldvogel,  who  has  been  in  the  service  of  the 
Yale  &  Towne  Company  for   fifteen  years,  during  the   past 
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four  years  of  which  he  was  general  manager  in  charge  of  all 
sales  and  advertising,  has  been  elected  a  director  of  the 
company.  He  began  work  in  a  retail  hardware  store  and 
later  served  in  the  hardware  jobbing  business  both  as  a 
buyer  and  a  salesman.  He  subsequently  became  a  traveling 
salesman  for  the  Yale  &  Towne  Company  and  was  con- 
secutively promoted  to  a  position  in  the  general  offices, 
assistant  general  manager,  and  in  1916,  general  manager. 

A.  Burton  Cohen,  concrete  engineer  on  the  Delaware, 
Lackawanna  &  Western,  with  headquarters  at  Hoboken,  N.  J., 
has   resigned   to   enter   private    practice   as   a   consulting   engineer 

with  headquarters  in 
New  York  and  specializ- 
ing in  reinforced  con- 
crete design  and  con- 
struction of  bridges, 
buildings  and  railroad 
structures.  Mr.  Cohen 
was  born  in  Chicago  on 
March  9,  1882,  and  was 
graduated  from  Purdue 
University  in  1905,  re- 
ceiving his  degree  in 
civil  engineering  in  1910 
for  a  thesis  description 
of  the  Delaware  river 
viaduct  on  the  Lacka- 
wanna.  He  entered 
'railway  service  in  the 
engineering  department 
with  the  Lackawanna 
and  was  assigned  to  pre- 
liminary estimating  and 
location  work  on  the  28- 
mile  grade  revision  improvement  and  cut-off  line  across  the  west- 
ern part  of  New  Jersey.  He  subsequently  served  as  chief  drafts- 
man on  the  locating  party  and  assisted  in  the  design  of  the  ma- 
sonry structures  involved  in  this  improvement.  In  1910  he  was 
promoted  to  assistant  engineer  in  charge  of  the  design  of  rein- 
forced concrete  structures  and  later  was  promoted  to  concrete 
engineer.  In  the  latter  position  he  had  charge  of  the  design  of 
all  the  concrete  structures  built  on  the  cut-off  line  west  of  Scran- 
ton,  Pa.,  inchiding  the  Martins  creek  and  Tunkhaanock  creek 
viaducts,  the  largest  structures  of  their  kind  in  the  world.  Later 
he  designed  the  flat-slab  viaduct  of  the  Buffalo  terminal  improve- 
ment which  carries  seven  tracks  and  train  shed. 

Willard  L.  Case  has  been  elected  treasurer  of  the  Yale  & 
Towne  Manufacturing  Company,  Stamford,  Conn.,  succeeding 
John  B.  Milliken,  resigned.  Mr.  Case  was  educated  at  Peddie 
Institute  and  Brown  University  and  subsequently  took  up 
the  study  and  practice  of  industrial  engineering.  He  served 
as  advisory  engineer  to  the  Audit  Company,  New  York,  and 
in  1910  he  opened  offices  of  his  own  and  was  engaged  in 
consulting  practice  relating  to  problems  of  construction, 
operation,  management  and  finance  in  connection  with  manu- 
facturing plants,  and  more  recently  he  was  a  special  member 
of  a  firm  of  certified  public  accountants. 

Recent  advertisements  of  the  Westinghouse  Union  Battery 
Company,  Swissvale,  Pa.,  have,  unfortunately,  led  many  to 
assume  that  the  Westinghouse  Electric  &  Manufacturing 
Company  was  entering  the  storage  battery  field.  In  order 
to  clear  away  any  misunderstanding,  the  Westinghouse  Elec- 
tric &  Manufacturing  Company  authorizes  the  statement 
that  the  Westinghouse  LInion  Battery  Company  is  owned  and 
controlled  by  the  Westinghouse  Air  Brake  Company,  Wil- 
merding,  Pa.,  and  the  Westinghouse  Electric  &  Manufactur- 
ing Company  is  not  in  any  way  connected  with  the  manu- 
facture,  sale,  distribution   or  service  of  its  product. 

George  F.  Smardon,  who  served  as  secretary  and  assistant 
to  Carl  R.  Gray,  director  of  operation.  Ignited  States  Rail- 
road Administration,  during  federal  control,  lias  become  asso- 
ciated with  the  Anchor  Packing  Company,  of  Philadelphia, 
manufacturers  of  packings,  mechanical  rubber  goods  and 
asbestos  products,  as  railway  representative,  eastern  rail- 
roads, effective  June  4.  Prior  to  federal  control  Mr.  Smardon 
served    as    secretary    to    President    J.    F.    Fitzgerald    of    the 
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\\f!itiTn  .Maryliiiul  from  July.  I'M,?,  to  March.  I''N,  aii.l 
secretary  to  I  arl  K.  tiray  from  Manli,  1914,  until  Mr.  <iray. 
..n  DiH-i-iulxr  .U,  1'>I'',  iu-canif  i>rfsi<!<ni  of  the  liiioii  I'acilu-. 

The  Westinghouse  Electric  International  Coimpany,  New 
N'ork.  has  iiiatle  ai>i>oMiliiunts  .is  iKIIows;  At  l''.a--i  I'ltls 
t.urnh.  I'a,.  H.  F.  Griffith,  assistant  to  Keneral  manam  r;  R.  W. 
Everson,  luaiianer  of  iiienhaiulisiiin  (Icpartinciit ;  H.  C.  Soule, 
luaiiancr  ai>|)aratiis  department,  and  H.  S.  Reizcnstein,  man 
a^er  priee  department.  .\t  New  N(>ri<:  G.  H.  Bucher, 
assistant  to  general  manager;  J.  H.  Payne,  superviMir  ol 
aKeiu-ies,  and  F.  M.  Sammis,  manaKer  of  incandescent  lamp 
department.  A.  B.  Cole,  assistant  manager,  <lepartnuiit  ol 
publicity.  Westinghouse  I'.lectric  &  Manufacturing  Company, 
lias  heen  placed  in  charge  of  the  advertising  and  promotion 
work  for  the  Westinghouse  International  Company,  and  tlie 
following  have  been  appointed  foreign  managers  of  the  \\  est- 
inghouse  Electric  International  Company:  V.  M.  Rodgers, 
London.  England.  European  manager;  J.  W.  White,  Royal 
Hank  of  Canada  building,  liaxana.  Cuba,  manager  for  C  ul)a. 
and  L.  T.  Peck,  liartolome  Mitre  754,  Huenos  .\ires.  manager 
for  the  .Argentine. 

The  personnel  of  the  Elvin  Mechanical  Stoker  Company, 
.\'ew  York  is  now  as  follows:  John  B.  Given,  i)resident. 
Albert  G.  Elvin,  vice-president  in  charge  of  operation  and 
ireasurer:  F.  H.  Elvin,  assistant  to  vice-president  in  cliargt 
Ol  operation:  Frank  H.  Clark,  vice-president;  Frederick  P. 
Whitaker,  secretary:  A.  B.  Fahnestock,  chief  engineer;  H.  D. 
Eckerson,  manager  of  road  service,  and  the  directors  are. 
K.  M.  Richardson.  Sherwin-Williams  Paint  Company;  I".  P. 
Whitaker,  Hardy.  StancliflFe  &  Whitaker;  Frank  H.  Clark, 
president  Chambers  \'alve  Company;  .Mbert  G.  Elvin,  for- 
merly of  the  Franklin  Railway  Supply  Company;  John  B. 
Given,  formerly  associated  with  General  Charles  Miller  on 
the  executive  staff  of  the  Galena  Signal  Oil  Company.  The 
headquarters  of  the  company  are  at  23  W^est  43rd  street. 
.\ew  York.  The  Elvin  stoker  has  been  in  operation  on  tiie 
Erie  for  three  years  and  is  now  being  tested  out  on  the  (irand 
I'runk.  .A  description  of  this  stoker  and  its  use  on  the  Erie 
was  published  in  the  R(iiht.a\'  .■l;^r  of  January  17.  1919,  page 
202. 

Due  to  the  retirement  of  A.  F.  Stillman  from  active  interest 
in  the  management  of  The  Watson-Stillman  Company,  New 
York,  several  changes  in  the  personnel  have  been  made. 
E.  A.  Stillrnan  remains  as  president  and  also  has  full  super- 
vision of  the  sales.  Carl  Wigtel,  chief  engineer,  has  been 
elected  vice-president.  J.  D.  Brocks,  treasurer,  and  A.  Parker 
Nevin,  secretary:  LeRoy  T.  Brown  has  been  appointed  works 
manager,  J.  W.  Delano,  assistant  works  manager,  and  W.  H. 
Martin,  purchasing  agent.  The  offices  of  general  manager 
and  superintendent  are  discontinued,  and  G.  D.  Kershaw  and 
J.  F.  Lary,  who  held  these  positions,  are  no  longer  connected 
with  tlie  company.  The  board  of  directors  now  consists  of 
E.  A.  Stillman,  A.  F.  Stillman,  Carl  Wigtel,  A.  Parker  Nevin, 
W.  L.  Wright,  president  of  the  Savage  Arms  Company. 
George  T.  Ordway,  of  Bertram  Griscom  Company,  and  F.  A. 
Hutson.  Carl  W'igtel,  vice-president  and  chief  engineer  of 
the  \Vatson  Stillman  Company,  sailed  on  June  14  for  a  ten 
weeks'  trip  to  Scandinavian  countries.  He  also  expects  to 
visit  England,  France,  Belgium  and  Holland.  W'hile  Mr. 
Wigtel  is  going  mainly  for  a  vacation,  he  will  also  investi- 
gate new  developments  in  the  line  of  hydraulic  machinery 
in  all  of  the  above  countries. 

The  personnel  of  the  railway  department  of  the  Westing- 
house Electric  &  Manufacturing  Company,  East  Pittsburgli. 
Pa.,  has  been  rearranged  and  promotions  have  been  made  as 
follows:  W.  R.  Stinemetz,  manager  of  the  heavy  traction  sec- 
tion, with  Franklin  W.  Carter  in  charge  of  both  foreign  and 
domestic  negotiations ;  E.  D.  Lynch,  manager  of  the  light  traction 
equipment  section,  witli  George  Skipton  in  charge  of  negotia- 
tions: J.  L.  Crouse,  manager  of  tin-  new  railway  apparatus  and 
supply  section,  and  K.  A.  Simmon,  manager  of  the  safetv  car 
and  foreign  railway  equipment  section.  Recent  promotions 
in  the  service  department  are  as  follows:  G.  W.  Canney, 
formerly  service  manager  at  East  Pittsburgh,  has  been  trans- 
ferred to  the  office  of  W.  K.  Dunlap,  assistant  to  vice- 
president;  L.  C.  Richards,  formerly  district  service  manager 


at  New  ^'ork,  has  bciii  tr.insfcrreil  to  l„ist  rittsbiirgh  as 
eleclriciil  ni.mager  in  charge  of  service  department  work  in 
connection  with  all  electrical  apparatus  including  service 
sh()]>s:  A.  D.  Hunt,  of  the  South  Philadelphia  works,  has 
been  made  steam  service  manager  in  charge  of  service  depart- 
ment work  in  connection  with  all  steam  apparatus;  W.  H. 
Keller  h.is  been  made  oflicc  service  manager  at  East  I'itts- 
biugli  in  cliarge  of  all  clerical,  cost  and  accounting  details 
of  the  MTvice  department.  And  will  report  directly  to  W. 
K.  Dunlap,  .assistant  to  vice-president,  m  charge  of  service. 

R.  J.  Barry,  heretofore  superintendent  of  car  service  of 
the  .Southern  I'acilic.  Louisiana  and  Ttx.is  lines,  has  been 
appointed  general  manager  of  the  National  Oil  Company, 
New  York,  with  headquarters  at  Houston.  Tex.  Mr.  Barry 
was  born  in  Ireland  on  November  13.  1876  and  was  educated 
at  lilackrock  College.  He  entered  railway  service  in  October, 
1896  with  the  Boston  &  Maine  as  a  laborer  at  a  fuel  station 
at  Lawrence.  .Mass.  lie  was  promoted  to  switchman  in  1897, 
in  1898  he  became  a  rei)orter.  serving  as  war  correspondent 
for  the  lioston  (ilobe  during  tlie  Boer  War.  In  1903  he  went 
to  the  Southern  Pacific  and  was  a  clerk  at  Oakland,  Cal.,  and 
served  successively,  until  1909.  as  timekeeijer  in  the  superin- 
tendent's office,  yard  clerk,  agent  at  Oakland  Wharf  station, 
supervisor  of  yards  and  stations,  and  inspector  of  transporta- 
tion. For  the  following  three  years  he  was  general  agent 
for  the  .Alaska  Steamship  Company  and  general  freight  and 
])assenger  agent  of  the  Copper  River  &  Northwestern,  with 
headquarters  at  Cordova.  Alaska.  In  1912  he  returned  to  the 
Southern  Pacific  as  chief  clerk  to  the  superintendent,  with 
headquarters  at  Sacramento,  Cal.,  and  one  year  later  was 
appointed  inspector  of  transportation  in  Louisiana  and  Texas. 
In  1914  he  was  appointed  superintendent  of  the  Austin  divi- 
sion and  in  1915  was  transferred  to  the  Houston  and  Galves- 
ton divisions.  He  was  promoted  to  superintendent  of  car 
service  and  acting  superintendent  of  transportation  in  1917, 
which  position  he  held  until  his  recent  appointment.  Mr. 
Barry  has  specialized  in  fuel  consumption  and  the  use  of 
fuel  oil  for  locomotives,  and  in  his  new  work  will  have  charge 
of  all  terminals  in  Mexico  and  the  United  States  and  the  op- 
eration of  a  fleet  of  oil  ships,  tugs  and  barges  between  Tam- 
pico.   Mex..  and   Ignited   States  ports. 
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Charles  Blizard,  third  vice-president  of  the  Electric  Storage 
Battery  Company,  died  on  Saturday,  June  12.  He  was  born  at 
.Stevens    Point,    Wis.,    in    1864,    and    was    educated    in    the    east, 

graduating  from  the 
Brooklyn  Polytechnic 
Institute.  In  October, 
1893.  he  became  asso- 
ciated with  the  Electric 
Storage  Battery  Com- 
pany and  was  in  the 
service  of  the  company 
a  total  of  27  years.  He 
was  at  first  manager  of 
the  New  York  office  and 
in  1900  he  was  moved  to 
the  home  office  in  Phila- 
delphia in  charge  of 
sales.  In  April,  1906,  he 
was  made  third  vice- 
president,  which  posi- 
tion he  retained  until 
the  time  of  his  death. 
Mr.  Blizard  was  a  promi- 
nent figure  at  conven- 
tions of  Central  Lighting 
and  Power  Companies, 
and  for  years  served  on  the  exhibition  committee.  He  was  also 
an  active  member  of  the  Electric  Vehicle  Association,  serving  on 
various  committees,  and  he  later  continued  his  activities  in  the 
electric  vehicle  section  of  the  National  Electric  Light  Association. 
He  w-as  a  member  of  the  board  of  governors,  chairman  of  the 
finance  committee  of  the  A.ssociated  Manufacturers  of  Electrical 
Supplies,  and  was  his  company's  official  representative  in  the 
Motor  Accessory  Manufacturers'  Association. 
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Southern   Pacific  Company — Report  of  the  Board  of   Directors 


New  York,  N.  V.,  June   17,   1920 
To  THE  Stockholders  of  the  Southern  Pacific  Company: 

Your  Board  of  nircttors  submits  this  report  of  the  operations  and  affairs 
of  the  Southern  Pacific  Company  and  of  its  Proprietary  Companies  for  the 
fiscal  year  ended   December  31,   1919. 

The  Federal  Government,  which  took  over  the  railroad  and  steamship 
lines  of  your  Company  on  December  28,  1917,  as  explained  in  last  year's 
report,  continued,  during  the  year  1919,  in  the  possession  and  control  of 
your    Company's    properties. 

The  following  table  shows  the  results  of  Federal  operation  of  your  Com- 
pany's lines  during  1919  compared  with  the  results  of  Federal'  operation 
during  1918: 

Calendar  Year     Calendar  Year        +  Increase 

1919  1918  —  Decrease   Per  Cent 

1.   Average    miles    of 

road     operated..  11.043.11  11,1C1..';4  —  58.43  .33 


Railway  Operat- 
ing Revenues 
Freight     $163,011,660.07  $151,079,622.80   +$11,932 


Passenge 

Mail    and    express 

All  other  trans- 
portation    .... 

Incidental     

Joint  facility  — 
Credit      

Joint  facility  — 
Debit   


2,446,116.63 
6,886,516.60 


128,988.99 
25,408.13 


53,247,921.76 

7,839,380.77  — 

3,548,305.77  -- 

5,851,254.45  + 

83,207.96  + 

38,487.30  + 


1,102 
1,035 


037.27 
218.61 
,122.95 

,189.14 
,262.15 

;,781.03 

3,079.17 


9.  Total   railway   op- 
erating revenues. $239, 657,272. 35   $221,611,206.21    +$18,046,066.14 


31.06 
17.69 

55.02 

33.98 

8.14 


Railway   Operat- 
ing Expenses 

10.  Maintenance      o  f 

way   and   struc- 
tures         $34,799,542.71      $25,824,725.78   +    $8,974,816.93     34.75 

11.  Maintenance      o  f 

equipment 47,969,373.75        40,747,834.97+      7,221,538.78      17.72 


12.  Total  maintenance 

13.  Traffic 

14.  Transportation    .  .      93,274,666.63 

15.  Miscellaneous  op- 

erations            4,231,266.21 

16.  General 4,880,882.38 

17.  Transportation  for 

investment     — 

Credit    390,435.63 


i2, 768,916. 46     $66,572,560.75    +$16,196,355.71      24.33 
2,162,186.46  2,249,360.43   —  87.173.97       3.88 

6,084,897.92    + 


,189,768.71       8.35 


3,330,398.66   + 
4,925,247.01   — 


440,092.93    + 


900.867.55     27.05 
44,364.63  .90 


49,657.30      11.28 


18.  Total  railway  ope- 
rating expenses. $186,927,482.51    $162,7 


1,371.84   +$24,205,110.67      14.1 


19.  Net  revenue  from 
railway  opera- 
tions         $52,729,789.84     $58,888,834.37  —  $6,159,044.53      10.46 


20.  Railway     tax     ac- 

cruals            $9,478,376.72 

21.  Uncollectible   rail- 

way   revenues.  51,694.91 


$9,398,681.08   + 
59,675.69  — 


$79,695.64         .85 
7,980.78     13.37 


22.  Railway       operat- 

ing    income.  ..    $43,199,718.21      $49,430,477.60  —  $6,230,759.39      12.61 

23.  Equipment     rents 


(Net    credit). 
24.  Joint  facility   rent 
(Net     credit).  . 


78,081.20 
*9,423.90 


3,661.808.59  —     3,283,727.39     89.68 
195,089.66  —        204,513.56  104.83 


25.  Net  of  items  22,  23, 

and    24    ......    $43,568,3 

26.  Miscellaneous    in- 

come       418,9' 

27.  Expenses    in     ex- 

cess of  reve- 
nues prior  to 
January  1,  1918, 
included  in 
above,  but 
charged  against 
the  corpora-* 
tion     


$53,287,375.85  — 
104,901.62  + 


3,719,000.34  18.24 
314,004.97  299.33 


§76,977.51    2,533,000.13  —  2,609,977.64  103.04 


28.  Net    income    from 

Federal  opera- 
tions         $43,910,304.59     $55,925,277.60  —$12,014,973.01      21.48 

29.  Standard    returnt     48,244,660.03        48,167,342.56   +  77,317.47  .16 

30.  Standard     return 

in  excess  of 
Federal  income 
for     1919     $4,334,355.44  

31.  Federal        income 

for  1918,  in  ex- 
cess of  stand- 
ard   return    ...  


$7,757,935.04 


*Debit.  §Represents  revenues  in  excess  of  expenses  prior  to  January  1, 
1918,  included  in  above  statement,  but  credited  to  the  corporation.  JRcpre- 
sents  the  annual  compensation  payable  by  U.  S.  Government  for  use  of 
Southern  Pacific  Transportation  System,  as  fixed  in  the  agreement  with  the 
Director  General  of  Railroads. 

Following  is  a  summary  of  operating  revenues,  operating  expenses,  and 
net  revenue  from  railway  operations  for  years  1919  and  1_918  under  Federal 
control;  also,  for  comparative  purposes,  for  the  year  1917 — the  last  year  of 
private   operation   preceding   Government   control: 


The  above  table  illustrates  the  disproportionate  increase  in  expenses  com- 
pared with  revenues  and  the  fall  in  net  despite  higher  gross.  In  1919  after 
paying  expenses  of  operating,  there  was  left  out  of  each  dollar  of  revenue 
only  22  cents,  compared  with  38  cents  remaining  in  the  last  year  previous 
to  Federal  control. 

Comparing  1919  with  1918,  the  increase  in  operating  revenue  of 
$18,046,066.14,  or  8.14%,  resulted  principally  from  the  fact  that  passenger 
and  freight  rates  were  not  increased  until  June  of  1918  and  the  beneficial 
effect  of  this  increase  was  felt  in  only  half  of  that  year. 

There  was  a  decrease  of  6.52%  in  ton  miles  of  revenue  freight,  attributable 
chiefly  to  the  diversion  of  traffic  from  your  lines  during  the  whole  of 
1919,  which  was  practiced  during  only  a  part  of  1918.  Tliis  diversion  of 
traffic  during  the  operation  of  your  lines  by  the  Ciovernment  resulted 
from  the  closing  of  traffic  agencies,  the  disturbance  of  relationship  of  both 
rates  and  service,  and  arbitrary  routing  of  freight  by  Governmental 
agencies. 

The  revenue  pa!;.sengers  carried  one  mile  increased  7.28%  which,  partially 
offset  the  decrease  in  the  volume  of  freight  business,  and  was  due  to  the 
transportation  of  discharged  and  furloughed  soldiers  and  to  the  general 
prosperity  of  the  people  of  the  country. 

The  increase  of  $24,205,110.67,  or  14.88%,  in  operating  expenses,  com- 
pared with  a  decrease  of  5.71%  in  train  mileage,  was  due  principally  to  addi- 
tional increases  in  wages  and  prices  of  material,  the  effect  of  these  increases 
over  previous  year  being: 

Increased    wages    $11 .420,000 

Increase  in  price  of  fuel 2,534,500 

Increase  in  prices  of  other  materials 4,879,000 


Total  increase  in  wages  and  material  prices $18,833,500 


The  annual  report  showed  increases  in  1918  over  1917  from  these  causes 
amounting  to  $34,338,000,  the  total  increase  in  wages  and  material  prices  in 
the  two  years  of  Federal  control,  therefore,  being  $53,171,000,  which  in- 
creased operating  expenses  substantially   forty   per  cent. 

There  was  an  increase  of  $5,371,611  in  operating  expenses  in  1919  over 
1918  not  accounted   for  by   increased  wages  or   prices. 

Considerable  improvement  due  principally  to  reduction  in  speed  and  to 
superheating  was  effected  in  fuel  consumption  in  1919  over  1918,  which  year 
had  fallen  below  the  record  of  the  year  previous.  The  gross  ton  miles 
moved  per  pound  of  coal  (oil  equated  to  coal  on  basis  of  four  barrels  of 
oil  to  one  ton  of  coal)   were: 


1919. 
1918. 
1917. 


Passenger 
Scrz'icc 
..      5.08 
. .       5.05 
.  .       5.10 


Other    transport 


1919 
1918 
1917 


ition    results  for   the    year    1919    were    as    fol 

Tuns  All  Percent  Loaded  to         Tons 

Freight  per  Total  Freight  Car    All  Freight 

Loaded  Car  Miles  f>er  Train 

25.42  69.74  641.41 

26.98  71.02  641.28 

25  34  72.14  602.98 

PROPERTIES   AND    MILEAGE 


Freight 

Service 

6.67 

6.06 

6.11 


Passengers 

per 

Train 

81.76 

73.27 


The  transportation  lines  of  the  Southern  Pacific  Company,  and  of  certain 
affiliated  companies  herein  referred  to  as  "Proprietary  Companies,"  con- 
stituting the  Southern  Pacific  System,  operated  by  the  Government  at  De- 
cember 31,    1919,   were  as  follows: 

First  Additional 
Main       Main 
Divisions  Track     Track      Sidings 

.\ — Mileage  of  lines  owned 
by  or  leased  to  Southern 
Pacific    Company: 

1.  Owned  by  Southern  Pacific 

Company    528.06        15,35         202.53 

2.  Leased     from    Proprietary 

companies: 

(a)  Central  Pacific  Railway     2,289.00     431.42        931.62 

(b)  Oregon     &     California 
Railroad     701.38         4.57        187.53 

(c)  Southern  Pacific   Rail- 
road           3,475.74 

(d)  South     Pacific     Coast 
Railway     106.70 

B — Mileage    of    lines    owned 


Fer-     Water 

RiES      Lines 


...     4,400.00 
9.90        125.00 


08.16     1,510.20 
20.46  49.25 


3.00 
3.00 


1.  Arizona    Eastern   R.  R.  Co.        377.74         .... 

2.  Houston   &  Texas   Central 

R.    R.    Co 856.57       12.94 

3.  Galveston,     Harrisburg     & 

San   Antonio   Ry.    Co...      1,381.90       40.87 

4.  Texas     &     New     Orleans 

R.    R.    Co 469.65         8.78 

5.  Houston,     East     &     West 

Texas    Ry.    Co 190,94 

6.  Houston       &       Shreveoort 

R.    R.   Co 40.72  .69 

7.  Morgan's       Louisiana        & 

Texas  R.  R.  &  S.  S.  Co.        400.67       58.35 


78.86 
265.52 
385.41 
220.57 

57.93 

7.42 

250.56 


1919  Compared  with  1918 


1919 


1918 


Oneratine  revenues                          $239,657,272.35  $221,611,206.21  + 

Oolrat  nl  expenses   186,927,482.51  162,722,371.84  + 

N?t  revenue  ?roni  railway-  opei-ations   .  .  ! 52,729,789.84  58,888,8_34.37  - 

Operating  ratio.  Pet '**•""  '•'•''•'  + 

1999 


+Increase 

— Decrease 

$18,046,066.14 

24,205,110.67 

6,159,044.53 

■  4.57 


Percent 


1917 


8.14  $193,971,489.54 

14.88  120,601,822.82 

10.46  73,369,666.72 

6.22  02.18 
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S.  I.toimimiii    Wnttrn    R.    R.  '■*■   l'"""'<-  fr""  f"'"'- 

lo :K)7.74  ....  83.98  .-.l    sicur.tir!.      In- 

•J.  I.akr  Charle*  &   Norlhcrn  v.simrm  idvaiuis 

R.   R.   Co 72.66         ....  11..1J  .Xfliliiilcd     com- 

10.  ILcria   &   Vcrmili«,   R.   R.  ""•■•"i"    443,942..^6  298.335.09+       145.607.27     48.81 

^'^ 21.44  10''5  '•'•   '"co""^     from     tin- 

11.  Southern   PAcific  Terminul  fiin<l<.cl    scruiitii-» 

Q^      25  68  and  .iccoiints 355,563.95  556,093.61  —      200,529.66     36.06 

_      16.   Income    from    sink- 
Total     Il,l.'0.91      801,59     4,279.33      18.90     4,525.00  ing  .-ind  ollur  re 

I.es,   milcige   used    in   con.  serve    fun.ls    ...  .  742.040.20  714,439.71+         27,600,49       3,86 

ncction    with    propertv    of  •  ''•     Miscellaneous     in- 

t»o    or     more    of     above  come     207,3:7.72  102.839.25+       104,498.47  101.61 

eompnnies     and     included  "*■    Kcvcnues    prior    to 

in   mileage   of   each 31.23       29.99  30.33         January    1,    1918.  414,834..16  535.046.94-      120,212.58     22.47 

Total   miles   of    road    oper-  '9-  Total    nonopcr- 

ated    by    lK)vernmenl     at  ="'"K    income.      $6,860,550.44       $7,989,741.32  —$1,129,190.88     14.13 

December    31,    1919 •11,089.68     771,60     4,249.00     18.90     4,525.00  

Total    miles    of    road    oper-  -0-  ''"°*s  income  $61,349,327.68     $60,474,281.21   +    $875,046.47       1.45 

ated     by     Ciovernment     at 

December    31,    1918 11,085.32     763.62  t4,235.88     18.90     4,525.00  ^ 

Deductions  from 

T                                                  A  -jc         •,  no          ,,  ,■>  Gross  Tncovf. 

Increase     4.36         7.98  13.12       

.\veraKC  miles  of  road   op-  -'•  Kent      for      leased 

erated      by      Government  ■'oafls    $267,019.89  $329,588.93—      $62,569.04     18.98 

during    year    1919 11,043,11      771.13     22.   Miscellaneous  rents  717,692.48  590,407.88+       127,284.60     21.56 

23.  Miscellaneous      tax 

accruals 706,591.76  684,460.70+        22,131.06       3.23 

•Includes    2.48    miles    owned    jointly    with    other    companies,    4.37    miles  24.   Railway  tax  accru- 
Icased    from    other    companies,    and    79.27    miles    operated    under    trackage  als — War   taxes..        2,433,617.90         1,70?, 269. 24   +       726,348.66     42.54 

rights;  and  e.xcludes  41.34  miles  of  owned  lines  leased  to  other  conipanies.  75    Interest  on  funded 

ftxcludes    .49    miles    of    siding    at    Maricopa,    Arizona,    owned    jointly    by  "   '  t>      >  1 

Arii-ona  Eastern  R.  R.  Co,  and  Southern  Pacific  R.  R.  Co.  which  was  dupli-  debt— Bonds    and 

cated  in  last  year's  report.  notes 22,701,121.06       23,767,103.53  —  1,065,982.47       4,49 

26.   Interest  on   funded 

In    addition    to   the   mileage   above    tabulated,    the   Southern    Pacific   Com-  debt  —  Nonncgo- 

panv    solely    controls   through    ownership   of   capital    stock,    863.89    miles    of  liable  debt  to  affili- 

AffilWd  Ccmpanies  and   1.240.52   miles  of  the   Southern   Pacific   R.R.   Co.  ated   companies. .  147,496.30  114.256.18+        33,240.12     29.09 

of    Mexico;    and    jointly    controls    (through    ownership    of   capital    stock    in  "^ 

equal   proportions   with   the   Atchison.  Topeka   &   Santa   Fe   Ry.    Co.)    523.46  27.  Interest      on      un- 

miles  of  the   Northwestern   Pacific   Railroad,   and   59.66  miles  ff  the   Sunset  funded     debt 375,066,9?  146,352,61   +      228,714.31   156,28 

Railway,  .\  gr.'Knd  tot.^l  of  13,777.21    mii.es.  28    Amortization  of  dis- 
'  count    on    funded 

I.N'COME    ACCOUNT  'J'^bt      292,131.27  286,965.82+  5,165.45       1.80 

29.   Corporate       opcrat- 
SoL'THERx   P.^ciFic  COMPANY  .\ND  PROPRIETARY  COMPANIES,  COMBINED  j^g     expenses...        1,489,844.83  726,191.58  +      763,653.25   105.16 

(Excluding   offsetting  accounts)  30    Miscellaneous       in- 

Ycar  ended         Year  ended  ,  ^^^^    charges...  332,281.36  368,721.49—        36,440.13       9,88 

December  31,      December  31,        +Increase  I'er  ,,     --  • 

1919  1918  —Decrease  Cent  31.   Expenses    prior    to 

1.  Standard   return..*  $4S.244,660.03     $48,167,342.56  +      $77,317,47         .16  .Tanuary    1,     1918  337.856.85         3,068,047.07  -  2,730,190.22     88.99 

Operating  Income  •5--  Total        deduc- 

_  ,  tions     from 

2.  Kevenues  trom  mis-  ^^^^     income  $29,800,720.62     $31,789,365,03  —$1,988,644.41        6.26 

cellaneous    opera- 

tions     ....    .....    $14.033,,.S5.75      $20,397,863.81   -$6,364,708,06     31.20  ^^  Xet    inccme.    $3.,54W.06     $.28,684,916.18   +$2,863,690.88       9.98 

3.  Expenses     of     mis-     ■  _- 

cellaneous    opera- 
tions      7,565,331.96       15,921,42^.68  —  8,356,094.72     52.48  Disposition   OF   Net 

Income 

4.  Net       revenue  34    income    applied    to 

from      miscel-  sinking  and  other 

laneous    opera-  reserve   funds    ..      81,022,863.92  $997,111.48   +      $25,752.44       2.58 

tions     .-.      $6,467,823.79       $4,476,437.13    +$1,991,386.66     44.49  35.   Dividend    appropri- 

5.  Ta.xes   on    miscella-  ati^.^^  ^f  jncomet     17,478,459.12       16,404,509.25   +   1,073,949.87       6.55 

neous      operating  • 

property     223,706.58  159,239.80+         64,466.78     40.48  36.  Total    appropri- 

ations     $18,501,323.04     $17,401,620,73   +$1,099,702.31        6,32 

6.  Miscellaneous 

operating      in-  37.   I  n  c  0  m  e    balance 

come     $6,244,117.21        $4,317,197.33    +   $1,926,919,88     44.63  transferred         to 

credit      of      profit 

7.  T.talofitems  and  loss $13,047,284.02     $11,283  295.45    +$1,763,988.57      15.63 

1    and    6...    $54,488,777,24     $52,484,539.89   +$2,004,237.35        3.82  

■ ■  — ■ ^ 38.   Per  cent  of  net  in- 

come      on       out- 
Noxoperatixg  Inco.me  j.  .    , 

standing      capital 

8.  Income   from  lease  stock     of     South- 

of    road    $28,497.04  $27,031.90+         $1,465,14        5.42  ern    Pacific"  Com- 

9.  Miscellaneous     rent  p^„y  10  45  10.38  +  .07  .67 

income      731,015.97  683,722.22+         47,293.75       6.92  " . 

10.  Miscellaneous    non-  

opera  ing  p  ysic  ,,.„,„,„  ..in  £01  75  An /.m  ai      ijii  'Represents   the   annual    compensation    payable   by   U.    S.    Government    for 

property     360,069. .'0  420,681. /3  —        60,612.43      14.41  ^^^   ^j   Southern    Pacific   Transportation    System,   as  fixed   in   the   agreement 

11.  Separately  operated  with    the    Director    General    of    Railroads.      jThis    year's    figures    include 

properties— Profit  24  o09  46  50,176.24  —        25,266.78     50.36  $334.00,    and    last    year's   figures,    $454.00,    representing   dividends    on    stocks 

12.  Dividend     income.        l,182,'o38.97  2,304,208.06  -  1,122,169.09     48.70  °f  Prcprietary   Companies   held  by   the   Public. 

13.  Income    from  fund-  „  ,,.        ,.       ,  %    •      a       ^     .u 

„j        ^,.„_,.,-„_  The  increase  of  $77,31/.47  m  Standard  Return    (line  No.   1)   is  due  to  the 

ea       securiues  j^^^  ^j^^^  ^^^  amount  of  the  standard  return  of  the  Southern  Pacific  Terminal 

Bonds    and    notes  Company   shown    in    last   year's   report    was    based    on    the   compensation    for 

— ^Affiliated     and  terminal  properties  operated  by  the  Director  General;  while  the  figures  for 

other      companies       ''370  •'0111  ^'97  166  57+        73,134.54       3.18  this  year  include  the  compensation  for  Terminal  Company  properties  leased 
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to  the  inibl.c,  as  well  as  for  those  operated  by  the  Director  General,  such 
leased  properties  having  been  included  in  the  agreement  with  the  Director 
<;eneral  executed  January  10,  1920.  This  increase  is  partially  offset  by  a 
decrease  of  $38,303.12  in  Miscellaneous  Rent  Income,  representing  the 
rental  for  last  year  from  such  leased  properties,  which  was  dealt  with  in 
last  year's  report  as  accruing  to  the  Company. 

As  complete  data  are  not  yet  available  for  the  computation  of  interest 
on  the  accounts  with  the  Government,  or  for  the  computation  of  the  addi- 
tional compensation  payable  to  the  Company  for  use  of  additions  and 
betterments,  new  equipment,  and  road  extensions  completed  during  Federal 
control,  the  income  statement  does  not  include  any  amount  representing 
such  interest  or  such  additional  compensation.  It  is  estimated,  however, 
that  the  interest  due  the  Company  is  in  excess  of  that  due  to  the  Govern- 
ment: and  that  a  considerable  amount  of  additional  compensation  is  due 
to  the  Company  under  the  terms  of  our  contract  with  the  Director 
General. 

Operating  Income 

Ol  the  increase  of  $1,926,919.88  in  Miscellaneous  Operating  Income  (line 
No.  6)  $1,925,629.63  represents  the  increase  in  the  net  operating  income 
of  the  California  Fuel  Oil  Department,  the  result,  principally,  of  an  increase 
of  1,418,000  barrels,  or  20  per  cant,  in  sales  of  produced  oil,  and  of  an 
increase  of  15.8.^  cents  in  the  average  price  per  barrel  due  to  an  advance 
of  25  cents  per  barrel  in  the  price  of  produced  oil  which  went  into  effect 
in  May,  191S.  The  decrease  in  gross  revenues  from,  and  in  expenses  of. 
Miscellaneous  Operations  (lines  Nos.  2  and  3),  is  due  to  the  fact  that  during 
the  year  1919  the  Federal  .\dministration  purchased  from  the  Fuel  Oil 
Department  only  a  small  amount  of  fuel  oil  other  than  that  produced  from 
the  company's  own  wells,  with  the  result  that  the  Fuel  Oil  Department's 
dealings  in  purchased  oil  decreased  6,529,000  barrels,  or  about   79   per   cent. 

The  increase  of  $47,293.75  in  Miscellaneous  Rent  Income  (line  No.  9) 
is  the  result,  principally,  of  an  increase  of  about  $90,000  in  rent  received 
for  use  of  property  not  required  for  railway  operations,  caused  by  an  in- 
crease in  the  rental  rale,  less  the  decrease  of  $38,303.12  on  account  of 
rental  for  last  year  froiii  properties  of  the  Southern  Pacific  Terminal  Com- 
pany, which  was  dealt  with  in  last  year's  report  as  accruing  to  the  Company 
instead  of  to  the  Director  General,  as  explained  above. 

The  decrease  of  $60,612.43  in  Miscsllaneous  Nonoperating  Physical  Prop- 
erty (line  No.  10)  is  due,  principally,  to  a  decrease  in  the  net  income  from 
lands  belonging  to  Central  Pacific  Railway  Company  and  pledged  under 
that   company's   Three   and   One-half   Per    Cent.    Mortraee. 

The  decrease  of  $25,266.78  in  Separately  Operated  Properties—Profit  (line 
Xo.  11)  represents  this  company's  proportion  of  the  decrease  in  profits  from 
operation  of  Pintsch  gas  plants  at  Houston  and  Portland. 

The  increase  of  $145,607.27  in  Income  from  Funded  Securities — Invest- 
ment .\dvances  (line  Xo.  14)  is  the  result,  principally,  of  crediting  to  income 
this  year  interest  on  investment  advances  which  were  repaid  during  the 
year. 

The  decrease  of  $200,529.66  in  Income  from  Unfunded  Securities  and 
Accounts  (line  No.  15)  is  due,  principally,  to  a  decrease  in  the  interest 
received   on  bank  balances. 

The  increase  of  $104,498.47  in  Miscellaneous  Income  (line  No.  17)  repre- 
sents, principally,  the  gain  in  exchange  on  funds  remitted  to  Paris  in  pay- 
ment of  interest  on  Central  Pacific  Railway  Company  Four  Per  Cent.  Thirty- 
Five  Year  European  Loan  lionds. 

The  credits  to  Revenues  Prior  to  January  1,  1918,  (line  No.  18)  and  the 
debts  to  Expenses  Prior  to  January  1,  1918,  (line  No.  31)  represent,  re- 
spectively, the  collection  and  payment  during  the  year,  through  the  Federal 
Administration,  of  revenues  and  expenses,  commonly  called  "lap-over"  items, 
applicable  to  the  period  prior  to  January  1,  1918.  For  the  reason  set  forth 
in  the  last  paragraph  on  page  15  of  last  year's  report  the  treatment  of  these 
items  as  credits  and  debits  to  income,  as  required  by  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission,  has  had  the  effect  of  understating  the  income  for  last  year  by 
$2,533,000.13.  and  of  overstating  the  income  for  this  year  by   $76,977.51. 

Deductions  from  Gross  Income 

The  decrease  in  Rent  for  Leased  Roads  (line  No.  21)  is  the  result,  prin- 
c'pally.  of  a  rental  payment  made  last  year,  covering  rental  accrued  prior 
to   January   1.  1918,  which  had  been   in  controversy  for  several  years. 

The  increase  of  $127,284.60  in  Miscellaneous  Rents  (line  No.  22)  repre- 
sents, principally,  an  increase  in  rental  for  pipe  line  used  by  the  Fuel  Oil 
Department. 

Of  the  decrease  of  $1,065,982.47  in  Interest  on  Funded  Debt — Bonds  and 
Notes  (line  No.  25)  the  sum  of  $920,429.89  is  due  to  the  conversion  of 
Southern  Pacific  Company  Four  Per  Cent,  and  Five  Per  Cent.  C"onvertible 
Bonds  into  common  stock;  and  the  remainder  is  due  to  the  retirement  of 
bonds,  principally  through  accretions  to  sinkine  funds. 

The  increase  of  $228,714.31  in  Interest  on  Unfunded  Debt  (line  No.  27) 
renresents,  principally,  interest  paid  on  funds  borrowed  for  the  purchase  of 
Liberty  Loan  Bonds. 

The  increase  in  Corporate  Operating  Expenses  (line  No.  29)  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  such  expenses  for  the  period  from  January  1,  1918.  up  to  the  time  of 
the  appointment  of  Federal  Managers,  in  the  latter  part  of  June,  1918,  were 
borne  by  the   Federal   Administration. 

The  increase  of  $1,073,949.87  in  Dividend  .Appropriations  of  Income  (line 
No.  35)  is  due  to  the  issue  of  Common  stock  against  Southern  Pacific  Com- 
pany Four  Per  Cent  and  Five  Per  Cent  Convertible  Bonds  surrendered  and 
cancelled. 

On  December  31,  1919,  the  principal  of  advances  to  the  Southern  Pacific 
Railroad  Company  of  Mexico  amounted  to  $39,546,127.19.  Interest  accruing 
on  these  advances  has  not  been  taken  into  the  income  of  the  Southern  Pacific 
Company. 

CAPITAL  STOCK 

The  capital  stock  of  the  Southern  Pacific  Company  out- 
standing at  the  beginning  of  the  year  amounted   to $276,442,905.64 

Issued  durine  the  year: 

Common  Stock  issued  at  130  in  exchange 
for  $26,657,150.00.  par  value.  Four  Per 
Cent.  Twenty-Year  Convert'ble  Gold 
Bonds  and  Bond  Scrip,  at  par,  surren- 
dered and  cancelled $20,505,500.00 

Common  stock  issued  in  exchange  for  a  like 
amount  of  Five  Per  Cent.  Twenty-Year 
Convertible  Gold  Bonds  surrendered  and 
cancelled    5,076,500.00       25,582,000.00 

Amount  of  Southern  Pacific  Company  capital  stock  outstand- 
ing  December   31,    1919 $302,024,905.64 

There  was  no  change  during  the  year  in  the  capital  stocks 
of  the  Proprietary  Companies. 

The  amount  outstanding  Decemlier  31,  1919,  was  as  follows: 

Preferred  stock $29,400,000.00 

Common  stock 317,432,400.00 


Capital  stocks  of  Proprietary  Companies  outstanding  Decem- 
ber 31,  1919,  were  held  as  follows: 

In  hands  of  public 

Owned  by  Southern  Pacific  Company $346,456,300.00 

Owned    by     Morgan's     Louisiana     S:    Texas 
Railroad  &•  Steamship  Company 300,000.00 


$76,100.00 


346,756,300.00 

$346,832,400.00 

FUNDED  DEBT 
The  funded  and  other  fixed  interest-bearing  debt  of  the   Southern   Pacific 
Company  and  of  its  Proprietary  Companies,  outstanding  December  31,  1918, 
was  as   follows: 

Southern  Pacific  Company $201,189,710.00 

Proprietary  Companies 445,298,789.78 


Total  outstanding  December  31,  1918 $646,488,499.78 

Retired  during  the  year: 
Southern  Pacific  Compaxv 

Four    Per    Cent.    Twenty-Year    Convertible 
Gold  Bonds: 
Retired   at  par   in    exchange    for   $20,505.- 
500.00,  par  value,  common  stock  issued 

at  130 $26,657,150.00 

San     Francisco     Terminal     First     Mortgage 
Four  Per  Cent.  Bonds: 
Purchased  from  payments  to  sinking  fund  6.300.00 

Five    Per    Cent.    Twenty-Year .  Convertible 
Gold  Bonds: 
Retired  in  exchange  for  a  like  amount  of 

common  stock  issued 5,076,500.00 

Equipment  Trust  Certificates: 
Series  A,  Due  March  1,  1919, 

paid  off $1,012,000.00 

Series   B,   Due   September   1, 

1919,  paid  off 201,000.00 

Series   C,   Due   December    1, 

1919,  paid  off 1 17,000.00 

Series   D,   due  May   I,   1919, 
paid  off 511,000.00       1,841,000.00 

Central  Pacific  Railway  Company 
First  Refunding  Mortgage   Four 
Per  Cent.  Bonds: 
Purchased    from    payments    to 

sinking  fund $31,000.00 

Three    and    One-half    Per    Cent. 
Mortgage  Gold  Bonds: 

Purchased  from  pro- 
ceeds of  sale  of 
lands   $372,000.00 

Purchased  from  pay- 
ments to  sinking 
fund 29,000.00  401,000.00  432.000.00 


Oregon  &  California  Railroad  Co.mpany 
First  Mortgage  Five  Per  Cent.  Bonds: 

Purchased  from  payments  to  sinking  fund 
South  Pacific  Coast  Railway  Company 
First  Mortgage  Four  Per  Cent.  Bonds: 
Purchased  from  payments  to  sinking  fund 
Southern  Pacific  Railroad  Company 

First  Refunding   Mortgage   Four   Per   Cent. 

Gold   Bonds: 

Purchased  from  payments  to  sinking  fund 

Texas  &  New  Orleans  Railroad  Company 

Payment    to     State     of    Texas    account    of 

School  Fund  Debt 


140,000.00 


227,000.00 


15,000.00 


4,888.05 


Total  retired  during  the  year. 


Amount  of  funded  and  other  fixed  interest-bearing  debt  of 
the  Southern  Pacific  Company  and  of  its  Proprietary  Com- 
panies, outstanding  December  31,  1919 $612,088,661.73 


The  outstanding  securities  are  held  as  follows; 

In  hands  of  public $509,765,445.31 

Owned  by  Southern  Pacific  Company $87,119,216.42 

(Jwned  by  Proprietary  Companies 2,337,000.00 

Held  in  sinking  funds  of  Proprietary  Com- 
panies        12,867,000.00     102,323.216.42 


Total    $612,088,661.73 


$346,832,400.00 


As  a  result  of  protracted  negotiations  your  Company  has  entered  into  an 
agreement,  dated  January  15,  1920,  with  the  Director  General  of  Railroads 
providing  that  payment  for  the  1.000  box  cars,  which  the  Company  was  com- 
pelled to  take  over  from  the  Director  General  as  explained  on  page  10  of 
last  year's  report,  is  to  be  made  in  fifteen  equal  annual  installments,  evi- 
denced by  Equipment  Trust  Notes,  dated  January  15.  1920.  divided  into 
fifteen  series,  each  for  an  aggregate  principal  amount  equal  to  one-fifteenth 
of  the  total  purchase  price  of  the  equipment,  maturing,  respectively,  on  the 
15th  day  of  January  in  each  of  the  years  1921  to  1935,  both  inclusive,  with 
interest  at  6  per  cent,  per  annum,  payable  semi-annually  on  January  15th 
and  July  15th  in  each  year.  The  agreement  stipulates  that  while  the  precise 
purchase  price  of  the  1,000  cars  has  not  been  finally  computed  it  shall  not 
be  less  than  $2,815,000  nor  more  than  $3,072,450.  The  minimum  purchase 
price  of  $2,815,000  has  been  paid  bv  the  execution  of  notes  aggregating 
$2,814,000,  and  the  payment  of  $1,000  in  cash;  and  upon  the  delivery  of  a 
certificate  of  the  Director  (General  and  the  manufacturers  of  the  equipment, 
on  or  before  -August  1,  1920,  specifying  the  total  purchase  price  of  such 
equipment,  additional  notes  are  to  be  executed  and  delivered  to  an  aggregate 
amount  equal  to  the  difference  between  the  total  purchase  price,  as  specified 
in  such  certificate,  and  the  minimum  purchase  price.  The  aggregate  amount 
of  all  notes  to  be  executed  and  delivered  under  the  agreement  shall  not, 
however,  in  any  event,  exceed  the  maximum  purchase  price  of  $3,072,450. 
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inseparable 


I'l  RHEN  I      .\SSKTS 

Cash    

Special  deposits   

Loans  and  bills  receivable 

Traffic    and    car-service    balances    receivable.. 

Miscellaneous  accounts  receivable 

Material   and    supplies 

Interest  and  dividends  receivable 

Rents   receivable    

Other  current  assets 


Total 


4.181.212.60 

15.072,997.66 

9.'i4.0'; 

32,550,029.13 

276.077.877.61 
142.891.570.60 

11.917,751.70 

1.208.529.17 

107,990,144.96 

156,710.29 

15,649.902.44 

2.328.227.78 

381.240.98 

2.115.678.98 

$1,619,990,541.45 

$12,281,635.76 

37,876.78 

194,590.05 

183.363.95 

3,256.128.77 

1,555,151.07 

2.230,709.00 

1.221.141.82 

23,726.95 


$20,984,324.15 


.•\l.COl.-NTS    WITH     v.     S.     GnVEKNMF.NT  „„,,„„, 

Standard  return $96,489,320.06 

Less    received    en    account 61,625,000.00 


Balance  due  from  U.  S.  Government $34,864,320.06 

Cash  and  agents'  and  conductors'  balances  taken  over  January  I.  1918, 
revenues  prior  to  January  1.  1918,  and  other  corporate  assets  col- 
lected,    etc 

Material  and  supplies,  December  31.  1917 

1  )epreciation   and    other    reserves 

Road  and   equipmciU   retired   and  not   replaced 


37,775,606.19 

23,468,531.66 

8,670.321.83 

1,257,102.56 


Working  fund  advances 

Insurance    and    other    funds. 
Other  deferred  assets.  .'. 


$43,908.18 

16,360.00 

,177,875.02 


$7,237,243.20 


Total   

U.NADji'STEn   Debits 

Rents  and  insurance  premiums  paid  in  advance $91). 285. 79 

Discount  on   capital   stock 3,988,600.00 

Discount   on   funded  debt 3.039,679.78 

Other    unadjusted    debits 3.581.020.76 

Securities  issued   cr   assumed— Unpledged (d)  5.924,675.00 

Securities    issued    or    assumed—Pledged (rf)      156,!iO0.O0 


Total 


$10,699,586.33 


Total  assets   $1,764,947,577.43 


Deccnibir  31,  191R 

$996,741,568.97 

1,416,086.78 

I-1,.S97, 652.09 

93. -.30 

31.805,766.84 

273,317,127.61 
134,690,024.70 

12.192,301.70 

873,654.99 

107,667,866.75 

156,710.29 

16.282.632.34 

6.436,716.11 

434,063.30 

1,847,845.29 

$1,598,460,953.06 

$10,264,657.88 

59,287.52 

3,351,520.52 

267.880.32 

3,503,017.08 

1,692,207.19 

2,239,583  11 

1,667,116.12 

46,824.40 


$23,092,094.14 


$48,167,342.56 
16,000,000.00 

$32,167,342.56 

36.435.380.9! 

23,581,109.84 

4.058,073.23 

431,432.86 


$96,673,339.40 

$46,9: 

!8.08 

5.493,0- 

?7.77 

$5,539,955.85 

$122,184.72 
3,988.600.00 
3.331,811.05 
5,121,547.86 
(d)  5,849,425.00 
(d)      231,750.00 

$12,564,143.63 

$1,736,330,486.1 


Increaoc 

$10,726,144,49 

2,765.125.82 

475..145.57 

18.79 

744.262.29 

2.760.750.00 
8.201.545.90 


334.874.18 
322.278.21 


$21,529,588.39 


$2,016,977.88 


$48,321,977.50 
45,625,000.00 


4.612,248.60 
825,669.70 


$9,362,542.90 


$16,360.00 
1,684.847.25 


$1,697,287.35 


$28,617,091.35 


632.729.90 

4,108.488.33 

52.822.32 


$21,410.74 

3.156.930.47 

84,516.37 

246,888.31 

137.056.12 

8,874.11 

445,974.30 

23,097.45 

$2,107,769.99 


292,131.27 
1,540,527.10 


(d)  75,250,00 


(a)  The  value  of  the  unsold  Central  Pacific  Railway  Company  and  Oregon  &  California  Railroad  Company  land  grant  lands  is  not  included  in  the 
ab<we  statcmerit  of  assets,  (b)  Represents  material  and  supplies  of  California  Fuel  Oil  Department,  (rf)  Excluded  from  total  assets  and  a  correspond- 
ing amount  excluded   from  outstanding  funded  debt  in   accordance   with   regulations  of  Interstate   Commerce   Commission. 


To  replace  equipment  vacated  and  to  provide  for  increased  requirements 
your  companv  has  placed  orders  with  outside  concerns  for  42  locomotives, 
>0  passenger-"train  cars.  750  freight-train  cars,  and  130  electric  cars;  and  is 
building  at  company  shops  30  locomotives  and  4,065  freight-train  cars. 
Orders  have  been  placed,  also,  for  three  ocean-going  freight  steamers  (i-l 
Estero,  El  Isleo,  and  El  Lago)  of  7,825  tons  displacement,  each,  and  one 
ocean-going  tank  steamer  (Tamihua)  of  22,900  tons  displacement.  The  cost 
of  this  new  rolling  stock  and  floating  equipment  will  be  approximately 
$29,700,000,  all  of  which,  except  the  cost  of  the  steamers,  it  is  proposed  to 
provide  Dy  means  of  an  equipment  trust. 

THE  SUIT  INVOLVING  THE  RIGHT  OF  THE  SOUTHERN  P.\CIFIC 

COMPANY   TO  OWN  THE   STOCK  OF  THE  CENTRAL 

PACIFIC  RAILWAY  COMPANY. 

On  March  9,  1917,  the  United  States  District  Court  at  Salt  Lake  City, 
composed  of  three  Circuit  Judges,  decided  this  suit  in  favor  of  the  South- 
ern Pacific  Company.     From  this  decision  the   Government   took  an   appeal 


to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States.  Before  the  appeal  could  be 
fixed  for  hearing  the  railroads  were  taken  over  by  the  United  States  under 
the  Federal  Control  Act  of  March  21.  1918.  Thereupon  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral applied  for  and  obtained  orders  of  continuance  for  the  purpose  of 
postponing  hearing  upon  the  appeal  during  the  period  of  Federal  control. 
Such  control  having  now  ended  by  the  return  of  the  railroads  to  their 
owners,  it  is  expected  that  the  appeal  will  be  pressed  for  hearing.  Hence 
the  probabilities  are  that  the  case  will  be  argued  and  submitted  early  in 
the  October  term.   1920. 

CONTROVERSY  ARISING  OUT  OF  THE  OREGON  AND  CALIFORNIA 
RAILROAD'S   LAND  GRANT 

This  is  an  accounting  suit  brought  in  1917  by  the  United  States  seeking 
to  off-set  against  the  compensation  of  $2.50  per  acre,  due  the  Company  for 
the  unsold  lands,  moneys  received  by  the  Company,  in  excess  of  $2.50  per 
acre,  by  reason  of  past  sales,  leases  and  otherwise,  as  well  as  taxes  levied 
since   the    forfeiture    decision    in    1913    and   voluntarily   paid   by    the    Federal 
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BALANCE    SHEET 

SovTiiERN   T'Arinc  Company  and  Proprietary   Companies,   Combined 

Liabilities — December    31.    1919.   Comparild   with   December    31,    1918,  Excluding    Offsetting    Accounts 

Liabilities                                                               December  31,  1919  December  31,  1918            Increase                  Decrease 
Stock 

Capital   stock  of  Southern   Pacific   Company $302,024,905.64  5276,442,905.64  $25,582,000.00  

Capital   stock  of   Proprietary   Companies (a)         346,835.400.00  346,832,400.00  


Total  stock  outstanding   $648,857,305.64  $623,275,305.64  $25,582,000.00 


Premium  on   capital  stock  of  Southern   Pacific  Company $6,304,440.00  6,304,440.00  

Total     $655,161,745.64  $623,275,305.64  $31,886,440.00  

Lo\'G  Teum    Hebi 
Funded  debt  unmatured: 

Book    liability     $618,169,836.73  $652,569,674.78  $34,399,838.05 

/,<>jj  held   by   or   for   company 6,081,175.00  6.081.175.00  

Actually   outstanding: 


Southern    Pacific   Company $167,608,760.00  $201,189,710.00                 $33,580,950.00 

Proprietary     Companies      (o)  444,479.901.73  445,298  789.78                  818,888.05 

Total  funded  ileht. $612,088,661.73  $646,488,499.78                   $34,399,838.05 

Xonnegotiable  debt  to   affiliated  comj^anies: 

Open   accounts 5.482.434,97  3.227.253  81  il2.255,176.16              


Total     $617,571,096.70  $649,715,758.59  $32,144,661.89 


Current   Liabilities 

Loans   and  bills   payable (g)  $6,050,000.00                 $6,050,000.00 

Traffic    and    car-service    balances    payable $82,354,41  94,353.40                11.998.99 

Audited   accounts   and    wages   payable 1,134.611.16  1,142,662.12                  8.050.96 

Miscellaneous  accounts  payable 1,654.735.02  1,517,448.30  $137,286.72              

Interest    matured    unpuid 5.030,633.14  6,296,515.21                   1,265,882.07 

Dividends  matured   unpaid 4,622,115.76  4,274,988.62  347.127.14 

Funded  debt  matured  unpaid 62,213.92  127,213.92                   65.000.00 

Unmatured  interest  accrued 4,813.872.14  5.261.940.89                 448,068.75 

Umnatured    rents    accrued 288,393.77  247,446.18  40,947.59 

Other    current    liabilities 51.492.17  81,287.83                   29  795.66 


Total     $17,740,421.49  $25,093,856.47  $7,353,434.98 


.\ccoiiNTS  WITH  U.   S.  Government 

Advances    for    additiciis    and    betterments $24,592,835.48                $13,855,161.98           $10,737,673.50 

Advances    fcr   expenses    prior   to    Tanuarv    1,    1918,    and    other   corporate   lia- 
bilities   paid,    etc 47. 811, 80-'. 81                    45,951,353.23                1,860,449.58 


Total     $72,404,638.29  $59,806,515.21  $12,598,123.08 

Deferred   LiAi'.u.rTiES 


Other    deferred    liabilities. 


Unadjusted   Credits 

Tax    liability     $4,166,294.49  $4,266,757.28                

Insurance    and    casualty    reserves 3,309.723.29  3,264,555.78  $45,167.51 

Accrued    depreciation — Road     (d)  1.322,017.17  1,165,281.37  156.735.80 

.\ccrued    depreciation — Equipment     51.348,247.38  47,597,739.57  3,750,507.81 

Accrued    depreciation — Miscellaneous    physical    propei  ty (e)  8,541,207.84  7,650,520  81  890,687.03 

Other    unaljusted    credits (/)  58.439,936.81  50,639,151.63  7,800,785.18 


Total     .-. $127,127,426.98  $114,584,006.44  $12,543,420.54 

CoRpoR.\TE    Surplus 

Additions  to   property   through    income   and   surplus $1,404,504.31  $1,271,691.65  $132,812.66 

Funded   debt  retired   through   inci  me   and   surplus 22,302,877  20  21,566,803.76  736,073.44 

Sinking   fund   reserves 11,177,796.69  10,337,920.61  839,876.08 

Appropriated   surplus    not    specifically    invested 3,818,177.83  3,818,177.83                   

Total    appropriated    surplus $38,703,356.03  $36,994,593.85  $1,708,762.18 

Profit    ,^n(I    loss— Balance 236,185,415.69  226,803.118.41  9,382,297.28 


Total    corporate    surplus $274,888,771.72  $263,797,712.26  $11,091,059.46 


Total    liabilities    $1,764,947,577.43  $1,736,330,486.08  $28,617,091.35 


(a)  The  outstanding  capital  stock  and  funded  debt  include  capital  stock  and  funded  debt  of  Proprietary  Companies  of  the  par  value  of 
$346,756,300  and  $102,323,216.42,  respectively,  a  total  of  $449. 079, 516. 42, which  securities  are  owned  by  the  Southern  Pacific  Company  or  by 
Proprietary  Companies,  or  are  held  in  sinking  funds  of  Proprietary  Companies.  The  cost  of  these  securities  is  included  in  the  investments  shown 
above.  Of  the  said  amount,  stocks  ct  the  par  value  of  $249,653,161,  which  stand  charged  on  the  books  at  $232,932,667.41,  are  pledged  against 
the  issue  of  Southern  Pacific  Company  stock  and  bonds.  (d)  Represents  accrued  depreciation  on  electric  power  plants  and  substations,  general  office 
building  at  San  Francisco,  wood  preserving  works.  Sacramento  rolling  mill,  oil  storage  plants,  grain  elevators,  and  similar  facilities.  (e)  Represents 
accrued  depreciation  en  oil  lands  and  improvements  acquired  from  Kern  Trading  &  Oil  Company.  (f)  Represents,  principally,  interest  on  construc- 
tion advances  which  liave  not  bee:i  repaid.  (,»)  Represents  notes,  issued  in  connection  with  the  purchase  of  Liberty  Loan  Bonds,  paid  off  during 
the    year. 


Government  to   the  State  of  Oregon.     The  preparation   for  the  trial  of  this  The  suit  involving  non-productive   oil   lands   was   known   as  the   Elk  Hills 

case   has   involved  an   extensive  examination   and  comparison   of  the   records  Case.      It  was  brought  to   cancel   a  patent   for   6,109.17   acres  which   was   is- 

of  the   Company  and  of  the   Federal  Land   Department,   local   and   at   Wash-  sued  to  the  Company  by  the  Government   in   December,  1904,  long  subsequent 

ington.      This   preparatory  work   is   now   about   completed   and    it    is   believed  to  the  patents  involved  in  the  other  suits  described  in   the  paragraph  below, 

that   the  case   will   be   heard   in   the  L^nited   States  District   Court   of  Oregon  Tliis  case  was  decided  in  favor  of  the  Company  bv  the  United  States  Circuit 

some  time  during  1920.  Court   of  Appeals,    but,   on   November   17,    1919,    the   Supreme    Court    of   the 

United  States,  reversing  the  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals,  directed  the  entry  of 

THE  SUITS  INVOLVING  TITLE  TO  THE  OIL  LANDS  '''  fi"al  decree  in  favor  of  the  United  St.-ites. 

Ihe  suits  involving  our  productive  and  valuable  oil  lands,  six  in  number 

These  suits  may  be  divided  into  two  classes — one  involving  lands  alleged  and   embracing    161,000   acres,   were   decided   in    favor   of   the   Company   by 

by  the  Government  to  be  valuable  oil  lands,  but  not  proven  or  regarded  as  Judge   Bledsoe   of  the   United   States   District   Court   for   the   Southern    Dis- 

such   by  the    Southern    Pacific   Company;   and   the    other   involving   the   Com-  trict  of  California.      The  date  of  this  decision  and  the  decree  in   accordance 

Eany's   productive   and   valuable   oil   lands.      Both    classes    of   suits   have    now  therewith  was  August  28.   1919.     The  law  applicable  to  such  cases  gave  the 

een  disposed  of  by  final  judgments  of  Court,  the  Government  winning  the  Government   six    months   within    which   to   appeal.      The   result   of    failure   to 

suit    for   the   non-productive   oil    lands    and    the    Company    winning    the    suits  anpeal    within    the    time    limit    is    to    make    the    decree    final    and    conclusive, 

covering   its  productive   and  valuable   oil   l:nuls.  The  review  of  the  evidence  in   the  opinion  of  Tudge  Bledsoe  clearly  showed 
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■  III'  ulisriir:  of  iiiiy  fintiil  or  bail  iiiilh  in  connrcliun  with  llir  |ialrnla  to  tlu' 
IuiiiIm  ill  quciilion.  The  ticciiiion  of  tlir  Siipiriiic  Coiirl  in  llir  KIk  IlilU 
(  u»r  nhuwol  lliiit  without  cicnr  proof  of  fraiiil  oi  hiiil  fiiilh  Ihr  (iovrrn- 
ninil  louhl  11. . I  win  the  ca.ic.  Tlir  .\tloiiicv  t.i-iiniil,  iicculiiiKly,  on  Dt- 
rnnhrr  S,  l'>l'',  putiliily  annoiincnl  dial  thr  Inilnl  .Sialr-.  w.tiilil  l.ikc  no 
a|>|>ral  from  jii<l|!r  lllr>Uoc'!i  ilcciMon.  Six  nionlhn  havr  rla|»ril  fioiii  the 
ihitr  of  the  ilecisioii  nnd,  no  appeal  havinK  hren  taken,  the  ilcciccii  in  favor 
of  the  (.'ompany  in  the  .nix  cas;!!  are  now  tinal  and  conclusive. 

TERMINATION  OK  KEDKK.M.  CONTROL 

The  I'eileral  I'onlrol  Act  of  Match  21.  1918.  under  the  terms  of  which 
votir  Company's  railroads  and  steamship  lines  have  hecii  operated  by  tlu- 
V'ederal  Covcrninciil  sine;-  December  .'S.  1V17,  provides,  in  .Section  16,  "that 
this  Act  is  expressly  declared  to  he  eiiieruency  legislation  enacted  to  meet 
conditions  growinif  out  of  war'  *  *  *  ';  and  in  Section  14,  that  "the 
President  may  relmi|uish  all  railroads  and  systems  of  traiisporlalion  under 
Federal  control  at  any  time  he  shall  deem  such  action  needful  or  desirable." 
Ill  accordance  with  these  provisions  the  Presulent  of  the  L'nited  States,  on 
December  J4,  1919,  issuetl  a  proclamation  relinquishing  c<introl  of  all  rail- 
roads and  steamsh;|>  lines  at  12:01  .\.M.,  March  1,  1920.  The  terms  and 
conditions  under  which  the  properties  are  returned  to  their  owners  are  set 
forth  in  the  Act  of  ConKress,  approved  February  2S,  1920,  known  as  the 
"Transportation    .\ct.    1920." 

Under  the  terms  of  the  Transportation  Act  each  railroad  company  is  given 
the  option  of  accepting  or  refusing  a  guaranty  by  the  tiovernmcnt  to  the 
effect  that  the  Company's  railway  operating  income  for  the  six  months' 
period  beginning  March  1,  1920,  as  a  whole,  in  the  case  of  railroads  with 
which  a  contract  has  been  mad;  fixing  the  amount  of  annual  compensation 
under  the  Federal  Control  .\ct,  shall  be  not  less  than  one-half  of  its  annual 
compensation  as  fixed  in  such  contract  including  additional  compensation  for 
use  of  additions  and  betterments,  with  the  proviso  that,  in  event  of  the 
acceptance  of  such  guaranty,  if  the  railway  operating  income  for  such  guar- 
anty period  shall  exceed  the  amount  of  the  guaranty,  the  Company  shall  pay 
such  excess  to  the  Ciovcrnmcnt.  Your  Company  accepted  this  guaranty  for 
itself  and  all  its  system  lines. 

"The  Transportation  Act  provides  that  all  transportation  rates  in  effect  on 
February  29,  1920,  shall  continue  in  effect  until  changed  by  Federal  or  State 
authority,  and  that  prior  to  September  1,  1920  (the  end  of  the  guaranty 
period)  no  such  rate  shall  be  reduced  except  upon  authority  of  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission.  The  Commission  is  directed  to  establish  rates 
which  will  be  adequate  to  provide  the  railroads  as  a  whole  (or  as  a  whole 
in  each  of  such  rate  groups  or  territories  as  the  Commission  may  designate) 
with  a  fair  return  upon  the  value,  as  fixed  by  the  Commission,  of  the  rail- 
road property  held  for  and  used  in  transportation  service:  Provided  that 
during  the  two  years  beginning  March  1.  1920.  the  Commission  shall  take 
as  such  fair  return  a  sum  equal  to  5'/.  per  cent,  of  such  value,  but  may 
add  thereto  a  sum  equal  to  one-half  of  one  per  cent,  of  such  value  to  pro- 
vide for  a  return  upon  expenditures  for  additions  and  betterments  chargeable 
to  capital  account.  If,  however,  any  railroad,  or  system  of  railroads  under 
common  control,  shall  receive  for  any  year  a  net  railway  operating  income 
in  excess  of  6  per  cent,  of  the  value  of  its  transportation  property  one-half 
of  such  excess  must  be  placed  in  a  reserve  fund  to  be  established  by  the 
railroad,  and  the  remaining  one-half  paid  over  to  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  to  establish  a  railroad  contingent  fund.  This  fund  to  be  used 
by  the  Commission  either  (1)  in  making  loans  to  railroads  to  meet  expen- 
ditures chargeable  to  capital  account  or  to  refund  maturing  securities  orig- 
inally issued  for  capital  account,  or  (2)  in  purchasing  transportation  equip- 
ment and  facilities  to  be  leased  to  the  railroads.  If  for  any  year  the  net 
railway  operating  income  is  less  than  6  per  cent,  of  the  value  of  the  trans- 
portation property  the  reserve  fund  maintained  by  the  railroad  may  be  drawn 
upon  by  it  to  the'  extent  of  such  deficit,  for  the  purpose  of  paying  dividends 
on  stock,  interest  on  bonds  and  other  securities,  and  rent  for  leased  roads, 
but  for  no  other  purpose.  This  reserve  fund  is  required  to  be  accumulated 
until  it  reaches  a  maximum  sum  eaual  to  5  per  cent,  of  the  value  of  the 
tr.-insportation  property;  and  thereafter  the  portion  of  its  excess  income  re- 
tained by  the  railroad  which  is  not  required  to  maintain  the  reserve  fund 
at   such   maximum    sum   mav   be   used    for   any   l?wfu!    purpose. 

In  connection  with  the  "provisions  of  the  Act  limiting  the  return  which 
a  railroad  mav  earn  on  the  value  of  its  transportat-on  property,  attention 
is  called  to  the  statement  given  below  showing  the  per  cent,  earned  by 
Southern  Pacific  System  on  the  book  value  of  its  transnf«rtation  property 
during  the  years  1909  to  1919,  both  inclusive,  after  deducting  from  Net 
Railway  Operating  Income  the  amounts  paid  for  Miscellaneous  Rents  and 
Leased  Road  Rents: 

Year   ended  June  30  1909 5.11  per   cent 

"  1910 5.65  " 

"  1911 4.94  " 

"       •    "  •■       "  1912 4.29  " 

"  1913 4.60  " 

"  1914 3.92  " 

"       "  1915 3.78  " 

"  1916 4.93  " 

Dec.   31,  1916 5.25  " 

"       "  1917 6.24  " 

"       "  1918,      4.60  " 

"  "  "       "  1919 4.48  " 

As  stated  in  last  year'?  report,  the  rllicers  having  immediate  supervision 
of  the  maintenance  and  operation  of  your  Company's  lines  at  the  time  such 
lines  were  taken  over  by  the  Government,  continued,  as  a  rule,  as  Federal 
appointees,  to  supervise  the  maintenance  and  operation  of  your  properties 
under  Federal  control.  Substantially  all  such  officers  were  elected  to  their 
former  positions  effective  with  the   termination   of  Federal  control. 

GENERAL 
Dividends  on  the  capital  stock  of  your  Company  were  declared  during  the 
vear,  payable  as  follows: 

1}4   per  cent,  paid  April   1,  1919 $4,146,646.53 

lyi  per  cent,  paid  July  1,  1919 4,281,716.70 

V/i  per  cent,  paid  October  1,  1919 4,521,853.55 

VA  per  cent,  payable  January  2,  1920 4,527,908.34 


There  has  been  no  material  change  in  the  coiiditionii  alonu  the  line  of  the 
Siiullicrn  Pacific  Railroad  of  Mexico  from  those  reported  last  year.  The 
average  milrn  of  road  operated  durinK  the  year  wa»  1,003  inilcii,  but  only 
siu  h  inaintcnance  work  was  done  as  was  necessary  to  make  possible  the 
op.ralions  of  trains  over  llio^e  p<irlioii»  i.f  Ihr  line  open  for  Ir-iffic.  The 
eciiiipany,  duriiiij  the  year,  has  lieen  unable  lo  make  any  odiection  on  ac- 
count of  its  claihiH  against  the  Mexican  (iovernment.  A  revised  estimate 
places  the  cost  of  property  destroyed  from  the  beginning  of  the  Madcro 
Kevolution,  in  1910,  to  December  31,  1919.  at  4,H9K,/'O0  pesos,  ciiuivalent  to 
$2,449,350;  and  the  amouni  due  the  company  for  freight  and  passenger 
siTvice  performed,  for  rental  of  road  and  equipment,  anil  for  material  f^ur- 
nishcd  to  or  confiscated  by  the  various  military  authorities,  at  «,947,000 
pesos. 

In  adilitiiin  lo  the  completed  lines  of  railway  reported  under  Properties 
and    Mileage,    and    the   still    incompleted    line    of   the    Southern    Pacific    Rail- 


road   (\»mp;iny    of   Mexico, 
following  companies,  viz.: 


progressing  on   the   lines   of   the 

Length  of         Track         Grading         (irading 
Projected     Completed     Completed     Progressing 

Miles  Miles  Miles  Miles 

Southern  Pacific  Raii.riiao; 

Kern  Junction   to  Silvert, 

Cal 11.60  t   3.13  8.47 

SoiTiiF.RN   Pacific  Companv: 

Sutter   Basin   Branch- — 

Near   Knight's  Landing 

lo   Tis<lale    Bypass,    Cal."      19.24  16.49  2.75 

Houston  &  Tf.xas 
Central  Railroad: 

Dallas,   Texas— Belt 

Line  around  city    15.54  5.96  —  9.58 

"Line  will  not  be  opei'.ed  to  public  for  tralilic  until  ballasting  is  completed, 
t2.58   miles  opened   to   puiilic    for    traffic   August    9,    1919. 

With  the  completion  of  the  12  miles  of  the  San  Diego  and  Arizona  Rail- 
way in  Carriso  (iorge,  and  the  placing  in  operation,  on  December  1,  1919, 
of  the  last  section  of  the  line  between  Campo  and  El  Centro,  Cal.,  the 
entire  line  between  San  Diego  and  El  Centro  was  opened  to  the  public 
for  traflfic.  This  line,  which  is  owned  jointly  by  your  Company  and 
Messrs.  John  D.  and  A.  B.  Spreckels,  will  enable  your  Company  to  serve 
San    Diego    with    the   shortest    line    from    the    middle    West. 

To  provide  for  the  purchase  of  4,000  new  refrigerator  cars,  for  new- 
icing  stations,  and  for  the  payment  of  its  existing  indebtedness  to  the  par- 
ent companies,  the  Pacific  Fruit  Express  Company,  which  is  owned  jointly 
by  your  Company  and  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  Company,  and  which 
furnishes  refrigerator  cars  to,  and  operates  icing  stations  lor,  the  Southern 
Pacific  and  Union  Pacific  .Systems,  has  issued  and  sold  $25,000,000.  par 
value,  seven  per  cent,  equipment  trust  certificates  dated  June  1,  1920, 
and  maturing,  serially,  on  June  1st  in  each  year  from  1925  to  1935,  both 
inclusive.  -Ml  such  certificates  have  been  guaranteed  jointly  and  severally 
by  the  .Southern  Pacific  Company  and  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  Company. 

The  status  of  the  accounts  of  your  Company  and  its  Proprietary  Com- 
panies with  the  United  States  Government  in  connection  with  the  control 
and  operation  of  your  properties,  is  shown  in  the  balance  sheet.  The  net 
balance  of  $33,631,244.01  due  from  the  (jovernment  as  shown  by  these 
accounts,   is  made  up  as   follows: 

Net  amount  due  from  Government  account  of  standard 
return,  cash  and  agents'  and  conductors'  balances 
taken  over  January  1,  1918,  and  corporate  assets 
collected,  after  deducting  advances  for  additions 
and  betterments  and  corporate  liabilities,  paid, 
subject   to   current   settlement    $235,287.96 

Depreciation  and  other  reserves  and  road  and  equip- 
ment retirements,  not  subject  to  current  settlement    9,927,424.39 

Material  and  supplies  taken  over  January  1,  1918,  for 
which  material  and  supplies  equal  in  quantity, 
quality,  and  relative  usefulness  are  to  be  returned 
at    end    of    Federal    control     23.468,531.66 


$17,478,125.12 


Total   $33,631,244.01 

For  the  reasons  stated  in  the  seecnd  paragraph  under  "Income  Account" 
these  accounts  do  not  include  any  interest  due  from  or  to  the  Govern- 
ment, or  the  additional  compensation  due  from  the  Government  for  use 
of  additions  and  betterments. 

In  the  annual  report  for  1917,  attention  was  called  to  the  fact  that  the 
physical  condition  of  your  Company's  property  at  the  time  it  was  taken 
over  by  the  Government,  on  January  1,  1918,  had  reached  a  higher  stand- 
ard than  was  ever  before  attained.  As  an  inspection  indicates  that  the 
Federal  Railroad  Administration  has  not  maintained  your  property,  es- 
pecially the  lines  in  Louisiana  and  Texas,  at  this  high  standard,  a  special 
investigation  of  undermaintenance  during  Federal  control  is  now-  being 
made.  Whilst  definite  figures  are  not  yet  available  some  idea  of  the  ex- 
tent to  which  the  lines  in  Louisiana  and  Texas  have  been  undermaintained 
during  Federal  control  may  be  obtained  from  the  following  comparison  of 
the  average  quaritities  of  rail  and  ties  per  year  used  in  repairs  and  re- 
newals on  such  lines  during  the  two  years  ended  December  31,  1919,  with 
similar   averages    for   the   test   period,   viz.: 

Average  per  year  Average  per  year 

for  the  for  the 

two  years  ended  Test  period 

Dec.   31,   1919 

New   rail    (Tons)  21.033  23,527 

Ties      1,182.419  1,565,183 

By  order   of  the   Board  of  Directors, 

JULIUS    KRUTTSCHNITT, 
Chairman   of  the  Execntiz-e   Committee. 


-Increase 
-Decrease 


•  —     2,494 
—382,764 


Per 
Cent 


10.60 

24.45 


[Adv.1 


June  25,  1920 
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I  Railway  Officers  | 

BliuriiiiiintiiiiiiiiiiiintiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiMiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiriiiiiiiiiiiitiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiMiiiiiirtiri^ 

Executive 

Edward  F.  Smith  has  been  appointed  assistant  to  the  presi- 
dent of  the  Central  Vermont,  witli  headquarters  at  St.  Albans, 
Vermont,  effective  June  IS. 

Francisco  Perez,  general  superintendent  of  the  National 
Railways  of  Mexico,  has  been  appointed  director  general 
succeeding  Paulino  Fontes,  resigned.  Mr.  Perez  began  rail- 
road work  as  telegraph  operator  for  the  Mexican  Central, 
now  part  of  the  National  Railways  of  Mexico,  in  1900.  He 
became  agent  of  the  Aguascalientes  division  in  1903  and  re- 
tained that  position  until  1905  when  he  was  appointed  train 
despatcher.  He  was  promoted  to  superintendent  of  the 
Mexico-Queretaro  division  in  1907.  He  became  general 
superintendent  in  1914, 

Financial,  Legal  and  Accounting 

Jay  V.  Hare,  who  has  been  appointed  secretary  of  the 
Reading  Company  and  the  Philadelphia  &  Reading,  with 
headquarters  at  the  Reading  Terminal,  Philadelphia,  as  noted 
in  the  Railway  Age  of  April  30  (page  1329),  served  as  secre- 
tary of  the  Reading  Company  and  assistant  secretary  of  the 
Philadelphia  &  Reading  from  October,  1912,  until  his  recent 
appointment  on  April  21,  1920.  Mr.  Hare  was  born  on  May 
24,  1878  at  Schodack,  Rensselaer  County,  N.  Y.  He  was 
educated  in  the  Jamestown  (N.  Y.)  High  School  and  in  the 
New  York  State  University  at  Albany,  N.  Y.  He  began  rail- 
road work  on  September  8,  1897,  as  junior  clerk  in  the  pas- 
senger department  of  the  Philadelphia  &  Reading.  He  after- 
wards became  clerk  in  the  secretary's  department  and  in 
January,  1906,  was  promoted  to  chief  clerk  in  the  same  de- 
partment. He  held  the  latter  position  until  the  appointment 
he  received  in   1912,  which  is  noted  above, 

John  J.  Ekin,  who  has  been  appointed  comptroller  of  the 
Baltimore  &  Ohio,  with  headquarters  at  Baltimore,  Md.,  as  noted 
in  the  h'nilzcay  A;ic  of  March  5    (page  737),  served  as   federal 

auditor  of  the  Baltimore 
&  Ohio,  the  Western 
Maryland,  the  Cumber- 
land Valley  and  other 
roads,  from  July  1,  1918. 
until  the  termination  of 
federal  control.  Mr. 
Ekin  was  born  on  June 
8,  1873,  at  Whitestown, 
Butler  County,  Pa.  He 
studied  at  Ellwood  City 
High  School  and  began 
railroad  work  on  May 
21,  1895,  as  warehouse- 
man and  yard  clerk  in  a 
local  freight  office  of  the 
Pittsburgh  &  Western, 
now  part  of  the  Balti- 
more &  Ohio.  After- 
wards he  served  until 
1895  consecutively  as  bill 
J.   J.    Ellin  clerk,  cashier  and  agent. 

Then  he  became  rate 
and  revision  clerk  in  the  auditor's  office.  Having  filled  other 
clerical  positions  in  the  same  department  he  was  appointed  gen- 
eral bookkeeper  and  afterwards  chief  clerk  to  the  author.  On 
March  1,  1902,  he  was  transferred  to  the  service  of  the  Baltimore 
&  Ohio  as  bookkeeper  and  general  clerk  in  the  office  of  the  audi- 
tor of  subsidiary  lines.  While  holding  that  position  he  was  pro- 
moted to  chief  clerk  to  the  auditor.  On  January  1,  1908,  he  was 
appointed  auditor  and  secretary  to  the  board  of  managers.  His 
next  position  was  superintendent  of  the  relief  department  of  the 
Washington  Terminals.  He  re-entered  the  employ  of  the  Balti- 
more &  Ohio  in   1913  upon  being  appointed  general  accoiintant. 


He  then  became  secretary  of  the  valuation  committee.     He  was 
promoted  to  general  auditor  on  July  1,   1915,  and  retained  that 

position  until  his  appointment  as  federal  auditor. 

Operating 

H.  G.  McCarthy  has  been  appointed  assistant  trainmaster 
of  the  Shasta  division  of  the  Southern  Pacific,  with  head- 
quarters at  Ashland,  Ore.,  effective  June  16. 

P.  F.  Coleman  has  been  appointed  chief  supervising  agent 
of  the  New  York  Central,  lines  east  of  Buffalo,  with  head- 
quarters at  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  effective  June  21. 

C.  R.  Moore,  assistant  to  the  vice-president  of  the  Grand 
Trunk,  with  headquarters  at  Montreal,  Que.,  has  been  ap- 
pointed general  superintendent  of  car  service,  with  the  same 
headquarters,  effective  May  17,  succeeding  J.  E.  Duval,  de- 
ceased. 

W.  B.  Kirkland,  assistant  trainmaster  on  the  Stockton 
division  of  the  Southern  Pacific,  with  headquarters  at  Tracy, 
Cal.,  has  been  promoted  to  trainmaster,  with  the  same 
headquarters,  effective  June  1.  The  position  of  assistant 
trainmaster  of  the  Stockton  division  has  been  abolished. 

J.  T.  Stanford,  general  yardmaster  on  the  Illinois  Central, 
with  headquarters  at  Champaign,  111.,  has  been  promoted  to 
trainmaster  of  the  Chicago,  Pontiac  and  Tracy  districts  and 
the  Oilman  line,  of  the  Illinois  division,  with  headquarters  at 
Chicago,  effective  June  15.  He  succeeds  E.  H.  Baker,  w-ho 
has  been  promoted,  as  noted  elsewhere  in  these  columns. 

G.  C.  Nichols,  superintendent  of  motor  power  and  equip- 
ment of  the  Alabama,  Tennessee  and  Northern,  with  head- 
quarters at  York,  Ala.,  has  been  promoted  to  superintendent, 
with  the  same  headquarters,  effective  June  15,  and  his 
authority  has  been  extended  over  the  maintenance  of  way 
and  the  transportation  departments. 

F.  M.  Hair,  chief  despatcher  of  the  North  End  Charlotte 
division  of  the  Southern,  with  headquarters  at  Charlotte, 
N.  C,  has  been  appointed  trainmaster  of  the  same  division, 
with  the  same  headquarters,  succeeding  W.  L.  King,  pro- 
moted; E.  R.  Rector,  assistant  ciiief  despatcher  of  the  North 
End  Charlotte  division,  lias  been  appointed  chief  despatcher, 
succeeding  Mr.  Hair,  and  J.  W.  Shelton  has  been  appointed 
assistant  chief  despatcher,  succeeding  Mr.  Rector.  These 
appointments  became  effective  June   15. 

N.  P.  Thurber,  superintendent  of  the  Kansas  City  division 
of  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul,  with  headquarters  at 
Ottumwa  Junction,  Iowa,  has  been  transferred  to  the  Chi- 
cago &  Milwaukee  and  Northern  divisions,  with  headquarters 
at  Milwaukee,  effective  June  15.  Mr.  Thurber  succeeds  P.  L. 
Rupp,  who  has  been  granted  an  extended  leave  of  absence, 
after  forty-three  years  of  continuous  service.  B.  F.  Hoehn, 
superintendent  of  terminals  at  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  succeeds 
Mr.  Thurber  at  Ottumwa  Junction,  Iowa. 

Louis  S.  Emery,  whose  appointment  as  general  manager 
of  the  Lake  Erie  &  Western,  with  headquarters  at  Indianapolis, 
Ind.,  was  announced  in  the  Railway  Age  of  June  18  (page  1958), 
was  born  at  Adrian,  Mich.,  on  December  30,  1878.  Mr.  Emery 
entered  railway  service  as  a  clerk  in  one  of  the  local  freight  offices 
at  Yotmgstown,  O.,  in  August,  1897.  From  1898  to  1899  he 
served  as  a  yard  clerk  on  the  New  York  Central  with  headquar- 
ters at  Toledo,  O.  During  the  next  three  years  he  was  a  clerk  in 
the  ticket  office,  with  the  same  headquarters.  In  1902,  he  served 
in  the  signal  department,  with  headquarters  at  New  York  City 
and  a  year  later  was  appointed  superintendent  of  the  Marcellis  & 
Otisco  Lake  with  headquarters  at  Marcellis,  N.  Y.  He  was  ap- 
pointed yardmaster  for  the  New  York  Central  at  Auburn,  N.  Y., 
in  1905,  and  after  one  year  of  service  was  promoted  to  trainmaster. 
In  1911,  he  was  promoted  to  assistant  superintendent  with  head- 
quarters at  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  After  a  service  of  two  months  dur- 
ing the  latter  part  of  1907  as  superintendent  of  the  Oswego  & 
Watertown,  a  subsidiary  of  the  New  York  Central,  he  was  pro- 
moted to  superintendent  on  the  New  York  Central  with  head- 
quarters at  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  the  position  he  held  at  the  time  of  his 
appointment  as  general  manager  of  the  Lake  Erie  &  Western. 
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C.    Castle 


Olin  B.  Castle,  who  .served  as  suporintciitltMit  of  car  service 
I'll  llic  Snutlicrii  Pacilic,  Louisiana  and  Texas  lines,  with 
hi-.oli|narters  at  Houston,  Te.s..  prior  to  federal  coMlrol,  has 
Keen  appointed  a>sist- 
•iiit  superintendent  of 
transportation,  with 
headquarters  at  Hous- 
ton, effective  June  1. 
The  position  of 'super- 
intendent of  car  service 
was  abolished  on  this 
date.  Mr.  Castle  was 
born  at  Brownsville. 
Pa.,  on  January  22. 
1874.  and  entered  rail- 
way service  in  1892  as 
a  messenger  in  the  tele- 
Rraph  department  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Lines 
at  Dennison,  Ohio.  I  le 
was  promoted  to  oper- 
ator in  1893,  and  tilled 
various  positions  in  the 
telegraph  service  on 
the  Pittsburgh  division 
until  1900.    In  October. 

IWO,  he  entered  the  service  of  tlic  r.;illiniori-  &  Ohio  at 
Baltimore.  Md.,  where  he  was  siven  ciiarge  of  mileage  ac- 
counts and  statistics  in  the  office  of  the  superintendent  of 
car  service.  He  was  later  promoted  to  assistant  chief  clerk 
of  the  department.  In  March,  1902,  he  was  transferred  to 
the  general  manager's  office  and  in  June,  1903,  he  was  ap- 
pointed chief  clerk  to  the  superintendent  of  the  Piutler  di- 
vision. He  went  to  Chicago  in  May,  1907,  wMth  Artluir  Ilale. 
agent  of  the  .-\merican  Railway  Association,  and  assisted  in 
the  organization  of  the  American  Railwaj'  clearing  house  and 
the  committee  on  car  efficiency  of  the  American  Railway 
Association.  He  worked  with  the  Commission  on  the  inter- 
change of  freight  cars,  in  making  a  scientific  study  of  the 
value  of  freight  cars,  resulting  in  the  adoption,  in  1910,  of 
the  .>0  and  35-cent  variable  per  diem  rate.  He  was  appointed 
car  service  agent  on  the  Central  System  of  the  Southern 
Pacific  on  .August  15,  1911,  and  in  1917  was  promoted  to 
superintendent  of  car  service.  During  federal  control  Mr. 
Castle  was  furloughed  for  service  with  the  United  States 
Railroad  .\dministration,  and  from  January,  1918,  to  January, 
1919,  served  as  special  assistant.  Car  Service  Section,  at 
Washington,  D.  C..  and  from  January,  1919,  to  March  1,  1920. 
as  stafi  officer  of  transportation  to  the  regional  director  of 
the  Southern  region.  From  March  1  to  June  1,  1920,  he 
served  as  a  special  assistant  on  the  Commission  of  Car 
Service  of  the  American  Railroad  Association,  with  head- 
quarters at  Washington,  which  position  he  held  at  the  time 
of  his  appointment  as  noted  above. 

Traffic 

Ira  W.  Morris  has  been  appointed  assistant  general  freight 
agent  of  the  Hocking  \'alley.  with  headquarters  at  Columbus, 
Ohio,  eflfective  July  1. 

E.  L.  Carey,  has  been  appointed  general  agent  of  the  pas- 
senger department  of  the  Northern  Pacific,  with  headquarters 
at  Seattle,  Wash.,  effective  June  21. 

L.  B.  Smith,  foreign  freight  agent  of  the  Southern,  with 
headquarters  at  New  Orleans.  La.,  has  been  appointed  assist- 
ant general  freight  agent,  with  headquarters  at  Charleston, 
S.  C.  effective  May  20. 

Engineering,  Maintenance  of  Way  and  Signaling 

Walter  J.  Towne,  engineer  of  maintenance  of  the  Chicago 
&  Northwestern,  with  headquarters  at  Chicago,  has  been 
promoted  to  chief  engineer  with  the  same  headquarters,  suc- 
ceeding L.  J.  Putnam,  deceased.  A  sketch  of  Mr.  Towne's 
career  appeared  in  the  issue  of  the  Raikcay  Age  for  March  5 
(page  737). 


Frank  C.  HufTman,  principal  assistant  engineer  on  the 
(  hiiago  \-  .Northwestern,  with  headquarters  at  Chicago,  has 
been  appointed  assistant  engineer  of  maintenance  of  lines 
east  of  the  Missouri  river,  with  the  same  headquarters,  effect- 
ive June   1.     lie  succeeds  D.  C.  Rounesville. 

L.  H.  Bond,  whose  promotion  tr)  district  engineer  of  the 
Northern  lines  of  the  Illinois  Central,  with  headquarters  at 
Chicago,  was  announced  in  the  Raihvay  Age  of  June  4  (page 
1592),  was  born  on  November  14,  1879,  at  Louisville,  Ky.  Mr, 
Bond  was  educated  at  Du  Pont  Technical  College,  completing 
his  w-ork  there  in  1899.  He  entered  railway  service  on  .Sept. 
30.  1899,  as  a  ciiainman  with  the  Illinois  Central.  During 
the  next  five  years  he  served  successively  as  chainman,  rod- 
man,  masonry  inspector  and  instrument  man.  In  1904,  he 
was  appointed  assistant  engineer  at  Vicksburg,  Miss.  From 
I '^05  to  1907,  he  served  as  supervisor  on  the  St.  Louis  divis- 
iiiii.  and  upon  the  latter  date  was  promoted  to  assistant  en- 
gineer on  this  division,  which  position  he  held  until  1910, 
when  he  was  appointed  roadmastcr  of  the  Springfield  divis- 
ion, l-'rom  1914  to  1917,  he  served  as  roadmaster  of  the  St. 
Louis  division.  In  1917  he  became  assistant  engineer  of 
maintenance  of  vv.iy,  and  in  June,  1919,  he  was  appointed 
assistant  engineer  of  the  Illinois  Central  Company  (corpo- 
rate), which  position  he  held  at  the  time  of  his  ijromotion  on 
May  20. 

J.  V.  Neubert,  engineer  of  track  of  the  New  York  Central, 
Lines  East  of  Buffalo,  exterior  zone,  with  headquarters  at 
New  York,  has  been  promoted  to  engineer  maintenance 
of  way  of  the  same 
zone  and  region,  with 
the  same  headquarters, 
succeeding  G.  W. 
Vaughan,  deceased.  Mr. 
Neubert  was  born  at 
Kittanning,  Pa.,  and 
graduated  from  the 
Pennsylvania  State 
College  in  1899.  He 
entered  the  employ  of 
the  New  York  Central 
on  July  3  of  that  year 
as  a  clerk,  being  trans- 
ferred six  weeks  later 
as  a  chainman  to  the 
engineering  depart- 
nient.  He  subsequent- 
ly served  as  a  rodman 
and  as  an  inspector  in 
that  department,  until 
September  1,  1900, 
when  he  was  promoted 

to  assistant  supervisor  of  track.  On  May  1,  1902,  he  was 
promoted  supervisor  of  track,  serving  in  that  position 
until  January  1.  1903,  when  he  was  promoted  to  assistant 
engineer  in  a  division  engineer's  office,  being  transferred  in 
1904  to  tlie  office  of  the  engineer  maintenance  of  way.  On 
-April  1,  1907,  he  was  promoted  to  division  engineer,  with 
headquarters  at  Albany,  N.  Y.,  where  he  remained  until 
-\pril.  1909,  when  he  was  promoted  to  engineer  of  track  of 
the  Lines  East  of  Buffalo,  exterior  zone,  continuing  in  that 
capacity  until  his  recent  promotion  as  noted  above. 


Special 

E.  H.  Baker,  trainmaster  on  the  Illinois  division  of  the 
Illinois  Central,  with  headquarters  at  Champaign,  111.,  has 
been  promoted  to  the  newly  created  position  of  supervisor 
of  passenger  service  employees,  with  headquarters  at  Chi- 
cago, effective  June  15.  He  will  have  jurisdiction  over  all 
station   and  passenger   train  employees. 

Obituary 

R.  Marpole,  executive  agent  of  the  Canadian  Pacific,  with 
headquarters  at  Vancouver,  B.  C,  died  in  Vancouver  on 
June'8. 
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